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lABADIUS. 

lABA'DroS  (loCoStw  i^et,  PtoL  Tit.  S.  §  89, 
Tiii.  27.  §  10),  mn  island  off  th«  lower  half  of  tlie 
Golden  ChenoiMsiu.  It  is  aaid  by  Ptolemj  to  mean 
the  "  Island  of  Barlej,"  to  hare  been  Tei7  fertile  in 
grain  and  gold,  and  to  have  had  a  metropolis  called 
Abotrk.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  tbe  present  Java,  which  also  signifies  "  barley." 
Hombcddt,  on  the  other  hand,  eonsideis  it  to  be  5ii- 
asofra  (Krititehe  Uattrt.  i.  p.  64);  and  Mannert, 
tbe  ■man  isUnd  of  Sanca,  on  the  SE.  side  pf  <^ 
matra.  [V.] 

JABBOK  CIoffMicor,  Joseph.;  laSiix.  LXX.), 
a  stream  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  mentioned  first  in  the 
iuslorj  al  Jacob  (ffea.  zxzii.  22).  It  formed,  ac- 
ending  to  Joeephns,  the  northern  border  of  the 
Amorites,  whose  coontiy  he  describes  as  isolated  by 
tbe  JTordan  on  the  west,  the  Amon  on  the  sontb,  and 
the  Jabbok  on  the  north.  {Ant  ir.  5.  §  2.)  He 
fnrtber  describes  it  as  the  division  between  the 
dominions  of  Sihon;  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og, 
whotn  be  calls  king  of  Galadene  and  Gaolonitis 
(§  3) — the  Bashan  of  Scriptare.  In  tbe  diTision  of 
the  land  among  the  tribes,  the  river  Jabbok  was 
assi^ed  as  the  northern  limit  of  Gad  and  Benben. 
(^Datt.  iii.  16.)  To  the  north  of  the  river,  in  the 
coontry  of  Bashan,  the  half  tribe  of  Manasaeh  had 
their  possession  (13,14.)  [Amxositak  ;AifoKrrEa] 
It  is  comctly  placed  bjEosebins  ((Taonuut  j.e.) 
between  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  and  Genua  (Ce- 
nMsky  ;  to  which  S.  Jerome  adds,  with  equal  truth, 
tbat  it  is  4  miles  from  the  latter.  It  flows  into  the 
Jofdaa.  It  is  now  called  £l-Zerka,  and  "  divides 
the  district  of  Moerad  firom  the  country  called  El- 
Bdka."  (Burckhaidt's  Sgria,  p.  347.)  It  was 
onased  in  its  upper  part  by  Iri)y  and  Mangles,  an 
hoar  and  twenty  minutes  (exactly  4  miles)  SW.  of 
GertuH,  on  their  way  to  Ei-Sicdt.  (Travelt,  p.  319, 
comp.p.475.)  [G..W.] 

JABESH  Cldias,  LXX.;  liSfit,  'lagurai,  'lo- 
Siait,  Joseph.),  a  city  of  Gilead,  tbe  inhabitants  of 
-which  were  eztenninated,  during  the  early  times  of 
the  Judges  (see  xx.  28),  for  not  having  joined  in 
the  national  leagae  against  the  men  of  Gibeoh  (xzi. 
9,  Ac).  Three  centuries  Uter,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
AjnmoDite  king,  Nahash,  when  the  lianl  terms  ofiered 
lo  tbe  inhabitants  by  the  invaders  roused  the  indig- 
nstion  of  Saul,  and  resulted  iu  the  relief  of  the  town 
and  tie  rent  of  the  Ammonites.  (1  jSuib.  li.)  It 
was  prDbahlr  in  requital  for  this  deliverance  that  the 
inhabitante  of  Jabcsh-Gilead,  having  heard  of  the 
ladigni^  offered  to  the  bodies  of  Seal  and  his  sons 
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JACCETAML 

after  the  battle  of  Gilboa, "  arose,  and  went  all  uight, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sous, 
from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and 
burnt  them  there ;  and  they  took  their  bones  and 
buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fiuted  seven 
days."  (l&iFi.jaxi.  11  — 13;  2&iin.ii.4— 7.) 
It  was  situated,  according  to  EnaelMus,  in  tbe  hills, 
6  miles  from  Pella,  on  tlw  road  to  Genuh ;  and  its 
site  was  marked  in  his  time  by  a  large  village  (s.m. 
'ApunM  and  'ItUii).  Tbe  writer  was  unsnocenfnl  m 
bis  endesToars  to  recover  its  site  in  1842;  bntatra- 
dition  of  the  city  is  still  retained  iu  the  name  of  the 
valley  that  runs  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  one  boor 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Wadf  Mut,  in  which  PelU 
is  situated.  This  valley  is  still  called  Waif/  TeiieM, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  city  doubtless  exist,  and  will 
probably  be  reooreitd  in  the  moontains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  valley.  [G.  W.] 

JABNEH.  [LunnA.] 
JACCA  [Jaccbtaiii;  Vascones.] 
JACCETA'NI  ('IwictTawif),  the  most  important 
of  the  small  tribes  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Vasconks,  and  N. 
of  the  iLEROKTRa.  Their  country,  Jaccbtamxa 
Clcunceravfa),  lay  in  the  K.  of  .^rra^pn,  below  the 
central  portion  of  the  Pyrenaean  chain,  whence  it 
extended  towards  the  Iberus  ss  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilerda  and  Oaca;  and  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  contests  between  Ser- 
torius  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey's  legates,  Afranios  and  Petreius.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  161 ;  Oms.  B.  C.  i.  60:  concerning  the  reading, 
see  Lacbtasi  ;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  72.)  None  of  their 
cities  were  of  any  consequence.  The  capital,  Jacca 
(Jaca,  m  Biseaga),  from  which  tbey  derived  their 
name,  belonged,  in  tlie  time  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  Vas- 
COHES,  among  whom  indeed  Pliny  appears  to  include 
tbe  Jaccetani  altogether  (iii.  3.  s.  4).  Their  other 
cities,  as  eniunerated  by  Ptolemy,  and  identified, 
though  with  no  great  certainty,  by  Ukert  (vol.  ii, 
pt.  1.  p.  42.5),  are  the  following :  — Ikifub  (_'U<rrit, 
IguaUdd);  Ceresos  (Ktptalt,  S.  Columba  da  Ce- 
rcdto)  ;  Ahabis  ('Aftif it,  Tamga)  ;  Bacasis 
(BoKcurir,  ManrtM,  the  district  round  which  is  still 
called  Baga) ;  Telobis  (Tri\otls,  Uartortll^; 
Ascekris  (^AffK(ft>ls,  Sagarra) ;  Uduba  (Oli- 
Sovpa,  Cardona) ;  LisSA  or  Lesa  (A^ira,  near  Mcm- 
resa);  Seteljsis  (2<tcAo^ii  1)  ^t^fvirls,  SoUond); 
CniHA  (Kirya,  near  fftiuona),  perhaps  tbe  same 
place  as  ths  Scissuh  of  Livy  (xzL  60,  where  tbe 
MS&  hare  Sciseis,  Stissum,  Sisa),  and  the  CiaaA  of 
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Poljbins  (iii.  76 :  coiiu,  ap.  Seitini,  ppi  132,  163; 

Nnm.  Goth.).  [P.S.] 

U'DERA  i'liSfpa,  Ptol.  Hi.  16.  §  10;  •liSofa, 
Nicet  p.  348  ;  laden,  Plin.  iii.  26 ;  lader,  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13  ;  Peut.  Tab. ;  Geog.  liav. ;  ta  the 
brthographx  of  tlw  naow  see  Tzdiucke,  ad  MeUm, 
I.  e.  Tol.  ii.  pt  2.  p.  275 :  Btk.  ladertinos,  Hirt. 
B.  A.  ii:  Zarti),  the  cai»tal  of  Libamia  in  UI7- 
ricum.  Under  Augnstns  it  was  made  a  Boman 
colon/.  ("  Parou  coloniae,"  Itucr.  ap.  Farlati,  lUgr. 
Soar.,  Tol.  T.  p.  3 ;  coinp.  Ptol.  I.  e.)  Aftenrarda 
it  bore  the  name  of  Diodora,  and  paid  a  tribute  of 
110  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors  (Const. 
Porph.  deAdm.  Imp.  30),  until  it. was  handed  orer, 
in  die  reign  of  Basil  the  Mgoedonian,  to  the  Slavonic 
princes.  Zaro,  the  modem  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
and  well  known  for  the  fiunoos  siege  it  stood  against 
the  combined  French  and  Venetians,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  Cnuaile  (Gibbon,  c.  Iz. ;  Wilken, 
die  Kreuxt.  vol.  t.  p.  167),  stands  npon  the  site 
of  ladera.  Little  remains  ^  the  ancient  city ;  the 
ixa-gate  called  Porta  di  Scat  Ckrymgono  a  Boman, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  has  been  brought  ftx)m 
Aenona.  The  gate  is  a  single  arch  with  a  Corin- 
thian plaster  at  each  aide  supporting  an  entablatnrs. 

Eckhel  (voL  ii.  p.  152)  doubts  the  eridence  of 
any  cuing  <i  ladeia,  though  some  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  other  writers  on  numismatics.  (Sir 
O.  Wilkinson,  Dabnatia  and  Montenegro,  toI.  i. 
p.  78 ;  J.  F.  Neigebaor,  Die  Sudttaoen,  pp.  181 — 
191.)  [E.B.J.] 

lAIWNI,  a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  mentioneil  only  by  Pliny,  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Aiiotivbae.  (Plin.  iT.  20. 
s.  34.;  [P.  S.] 

UETA  or  lETAE  Cltrai,  Steph.  B. :  Bth.  •I.tcuoj, 
Id. ;  but  Diodorus  has  ^lairivos,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  coins,  the  legend  of  which  is  uniformly  *IcuTim»v, 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  216:  in  Latin,  Cicero  has  letini, 
but  Pliny  letenaes),  a  town  of  the  interior  of  Kcily, 
in  the  NW.  of  the  island,  not  very  far  from  Panor- 
mus.  It  was  mentioned  by  Philistus  (ap.  Steph.  B. 
t.  V.)  as  a  fortress,  and  it  is  called  by  Thucydides 
also  (if  the  reading  'Irris  be  admitted,  in  rii.  2)  a 
fortress  of  the  Siculians  (Tfix»  rSv  2uc(X£i>), 
which  was  taken  by  Gylippus  on  his  march  from 
Himera  throngh  the  interior  of  the  ishmd  towards 
Syracuse.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  and  was  attacked  by  that 
monarch  on  account  of  its  strong  position  and  the 
adrantagea  it  offered  for  operations  agunst  Fanor- 
mus ;  but  the  inhabitants  readily  capitulated.  (Died, 
zzii.  10,  p.  498.)  In  the  Fm>t  Punic  War  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Panormus  drove  oat  these  troops  and  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiii.  18,  p.  505.) 
Under  the  Roman  government  it  appears  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  but  not  000  of  much  importanoe.  The 
letini  are  only  noticed  in  passing  by  Cicero  among 
the  towns  whose  lands  bad  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  exactions  of  Verres ;  and  the  letenses  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  "  populi  stipendiarii "  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  Many  MS&  of  Cioero  read  Letmi,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Aqrov  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15) 
is  only  a  coniiptioD  of  the  same  name. 

The  position  of  laeta  is  very  obscurely  intimated, 
bat  it  appears  from  Diodorus  tliat  it  was  not  very 
remote  from  Panormus,  and  that  its  site  was  one  of 
|i;r«at  natnral  strength.  Silins  Italicns  also  alludes 
to  its  elevated  situation  ("celsus  letas,"  xiv.  271). 


IALYSU& 

Fasello  assures  as  that  there  was  a  mediaeval  for- 
tress called  lato  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  monn- 
tain,  abont  15  miles  from  Palermo,  and  12  N.  of 
Entelhi,  which  was  destroyed  by  Frederic  IL  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Utter  city;  and  this  he  sup- 
poses, probably  enough,  to  be  the  nte  of  Iseta.  He 
says  the  mountab  was  still  called  Monte  di  lato, 
though  more  commonly  known  as  Monte  di  S.  Cos- 
mano,  from  a  church  on  its  summit.  (Fazell.  x. 
p.  471 ;  Amic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  iL  p.  291.)  The 
spot  is  not  marked  on  any  modem  map,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  any  recent  tra- 
velletB.  The  position  thus  assigned  to  laeta  agrees 
well  with  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  but  is  wbully 
irreconcilable  with  the  admission  of  'Isris  into  the 
text  of  Thucydides  (vii.  2):  this  reading,  however, 
is  a  mere  conjecture  (see  Arnold's  note),  and  must 
probably  be  discarded  as  untenable.       [E.  H.  B.1 


com  OF  lAETA. 

JAEZEK  C'«f'*ft  I-XX.;  'laftp  and  '/unip, 
Euseb.),  a  dty  of  Gilead,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Hoses.  In  Numbers  (zxxii.  I),  "  the  land 
of  Jazer"  is  mentiwed  as  contiguous  to  "  the  land 
of  Gilead,  and  suited  to  cattle."  In  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
32),  "  the  sea  of  Jazer  "  occurs  in  some  versions,  aa 
in  the  English  ;  but  Reland  (t.  v.  p.  825)  justly 
remarks,  that  this  is  not  certain,  as  the  passage  may 
be  pointed  after  the  word  "  sea,"  and  "  Jazer."  as  a 
vocative,  conmienoe  the  following  clause.  But  as 
"  the  hud  of  Jazer  "  is  used  for  the  country  south  of 
Gilead,  so  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  designated  "  the  sea 
of  Jazer."  Eusebias  (OnomatL  t.  v.  'Aaifi)  places 
it  8  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  or  Ammon  ;  and 
elsewhere  (t.  e. 'Ia<r^^),  10  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  15  from  Esbon  (Uenlibon).  He  adds,  that 
a  large  river  takes  its  rise  there,  which  runs  into 
the  Jordan.  In  a  situation  nearly  corresponding 
with  this,  between  Sialt  and  £ebuM,  Burckhardt 
passed  some  ruins  named  Szi/r,  where  a  valley 
named  Wady  Sa/r  takes  its  rise  and  runs  into  the 
Jordan.  This  is  doubtless  the  modem  representative 
of  the  ancient  Jazer.  "In  two  hours  and  a  half 
(from  Szalt)  we  passed,  on  our  right,  the  Wadj/Sofr, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  rood,  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan.  Above  the  tource,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
valley,  are  the  rains  called  Szyr."  (_St/ria,  p.  364.) 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  rdiapos  of  Ptolemy 
which  he  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Palestine  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  (v.  1 6).  [G.  W.] 

lA'LYSUS  {'liiMvos,  'IdXiwffet,  or  'UiKvaaos : 
Eth.  laXivatot),  one  of  the  three  ancient  Doric 
cities  in  the  isUnd  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six 
towns  constituting  the  Doric  htxApolis.  It  was  si- 
tuated only  six  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  rise  of  the 
Utter  city  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  lalysos; 
for  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  655)  it  existed  only 
as  a  nlUge.  Pliny  (v.  36)  did  not  consider  it  as  an 
independent  place  at  all,  but  imagined  that  lalysus 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.  Orychoma,  the  ci- 
tadel, was  situated  above  laJysus,  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.    It  is  soppoEed  by  some  that 
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lAHISSA. 

OrjiiaiB^  ma  the  same  as  the  fort  Acbwa,  which 
b  said  to  liave  been  the  first  ■ettlemeot  of  the  He- 
Ijidae  ia  the  island  (Diod.  Sic.  t.  57 ;  Athen.  riii. 
p.  360);  at  anj  rate,  Acbaia  was  situated  in  the 
tenitorf  of  laljans,  which  Ixire  the  name  lal/sia. 
(Camf.  Earn.  II.  ii.  656;  Find.  OL  Til  106;  Herod, 
il  181 ;  Thocyd.  viii.  44  ;  PtoL  r.  S.  §  34 ;  Steph. 
B.  <.  r.;  Scjrlax,  Per^iL  pi  81 ;  Dionjs.  Perieg.  504 ; 
Or.  Met  TiL  365;  Pomp.  Mela,  iL  7.)  The  bite  of 
ancient  laljsns  ia  still  occupied  b;  a  Tillage  bearing 
the  name  laiito,  aboat  which  a  few  ancient  remains 
an  finnd.  (Roas,  Iteuen  auf  dm  Grieck.  Itudn, 
ToLiii.p.98.)  [I~  S-] 

lAMISSA.     [Thaxesis.] 
lAMKA,  lAUNO.    [BALBABza,  p.  374,  K] 
lAMNIA    CIoMt,    LXX;    'Iii^io,    liianla 
li/mui),   a    citj   of  the   Philistines,  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Jndah  in  the  LXX.  of  Joehna  zt,  45 
(ri/im) ;  bat  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  which  only 
BKntioaa  it  in  2  Ckron.  zztL  6  (Jabhbb  in  the 
Ei^lish  Tciaion),  aa  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines taken  and  destrojed  b;  Idng  Uzziah.     It  is 
eelebiated  hj  Fhilo  Jodaens  as  the  place  where  the 
fint  occasion  was  giren  to  the  Jewish  rerolt  under 
Caligula,  and  to  his  impious  attempt  to  profane  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.     His  account  is  as  follows :  — 
In  the  d^  of  lamnia,  one  of  the  most  populons  of 
Judaea,  a  small  Gentile  population  had  established 
itidf  among  tiie  more  numerous  Jews,  to  whom  thej 
occasiooed  no  little  snnoTsnce  by  the  wanton  Tio- 
lation  of  their  cherished  customs.     An  unprincipled 
got«minent  officer,  named  Capto,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Palestine  to  collect  the  tribute,  anxious  to 
pre-occupj  the  emperor  with  accusations  against  the 
Jews  before  their  well-grounded  complaints  of  his 
bomidless  extortion  could  reach  the  capital,  ordered 
an  altar  of  mod  to  be  raised  in  the  town  for  the  dei- 
ficatian  of  the  emperor.     The  Jews,  as  he  bad  antici- 
pated, indignant  at  the  pro&nation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
assembled  in  a  body,  and  demolished  the  altar.     On 
hearing  this,  the  emperor,  incensed  slreadj  at  what 
had  lately  occurred  in  Egypt,  resoWed  to  resent  this 
insult  by  the  erection  al  an  equestrian  statue  of 
himself  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    (Philo,  de  Legal,  ad 
Coam,  Op.  Tol.  il  p.  573.)     With  respect  to  its  site, 
it  is  assigned  by  Josephus  t»  that  part  of  the  tribe 
3f  Jndah  occupied  by  the  children  of  Dan  (_Ant.  t.  1. 
§  22}  ;  and  he  reckons  it  as  an  inland  city.  (/int. 
xir.  4.  §  4,  B.  J^  L  7.  §  7.)     Thos,  likewise,  in 
the  1st  book  of  Maccabees  (x.  69,  71),  it  is  spoken 
I  af  as  situated  in  the  plain  country  ;  but  the  author 

ef  the  2nd  book  speaks  of  the  harbour  and  fleet 
ef  the  lamnites,  which  were  fired  by  Judas  Msc- 
cabaeus;  when  the  light  of  the  conflagration  was 
seen  at  Jerusalem,  240  stadia  distauL  The  appa- 
rent discrepancy  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  the 
notices  of  the  classical  geographers,  who  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  town.  Thus  Pliny  expressly 
says,  "  Ismnes  duae :  altera  intns,"  and  places  them 
b^ween  Azotus  and  Joppa  (t.  12);  and  Ptolemy, 
baring  mentioned  'laiuntTir,  "the  port  of  the  lam- 
nites," as  a  maritime  town  between  Joppa  and 
Azotus,  aflerwards  enumerates  lamnia  among  the 
dtia  of  Judaea.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
lamnia  had  its  Majnma,  or  nand  arsenal,  as  Gaza, 
Azotns,  and  Ascalon  also  had.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
OritL  roL  iii.  col.  587,  and  622.)  The  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  places  it  36  M.  P.  from  Gaza,  and 
12  M.  P.  fraa  Dicepolis  (or  Lydda);  and  Eusebius 
(Ongn,  f,  r.  Idfiyeia)  places  it  between  Diospolis 
<nl  Azotoa.     Its  site  i»  still  marked  by  ruins  which 
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ratain  the  aneient  name  Tebna,  iitnated  on  a  small 
emmence  on  the  west  side  of  Wadg  R&bbt,  an  hour 
distant  from  the  sea.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travelt, 
p.  182.)  "  The  ruins  of  a  Boroan  bridge,"  which 
th^  noticed,  spanning  the  NaAr-el-R&bHi  between 
Tebna  and  the  sea,  was  doubtless  built  for  the  par- 
pose  of  facilitating  traffic  between  the  town  and  its 
sea-port  [G.  W.] 

lAMPHORINA,  the  capital  of  the  Uaedi,  m  Ma- 
cedonia, which  was  taken  b.  c.  21 1  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Lir.  xxri  25.)  It  is  prcbably  repre- 
sented by  Vraiii  m  Ivoiina,  in  the  upfa  ralley  of 
the  Mordva.  (Leake,  AortAem  Greece,  roL  ill  p. 
473.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lANGACAUCA'MI     [Madbxtabia.] 

JANUA'BIA  ('IivovapTa  txpa),  a  promoototy  oo 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Serrepolu,  between  Mallos 
and  Aegaea.  (Stadiaim.  §§  149,  150.)  It  is  now 
caUed  Karadatk.  [L.  S.] 

lA'PIS  ('law(s),  a  small  stream  which  formed  tho 
boundary  between  Megaris  and  the  territory  of  Elen- 
sis.     [Attica,  p.  823,  a.] 

lA'PODESi  lA'PYDES  O*"**',  Stnb.  iu. 
p.  207,  Tii.  p.  813  ;  '!<£»»»«»,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  8 ; 
Lir.  xliu.  5  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  475  ;  Tibull.  ir.  1. 
108),  an  lllyrian  people  to  the  M.  of  dalmatia,  and 
E,  of  Libamia,  who  oecopied  Iaptdia  (Plin.  iiL  19), 
or  the  present  military  frontier  of  Croatia,  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Kvlpa  and  Konuia  to  the 
N.  and  £.,  am!  the  Vekbich  range  to  the  S. 

In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread  along 
MoNS  Albius  (  Veliia'),  which  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  great  Alpuie  chain,  and  rises  to  a  great  ele- 
ration  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  they 
reached  towards  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of 
Pannonia.  They  fallowed  the  cuntom  of  the  wild 
Thracian  tribes  in  tattooing  themselres,  and  were 
armed  in  the  Keltic  fashion,  Uving  in  their  poor 
country  (like  the  Morlacchi  of  the  present  day) 
chiefly  aa  zea  and  millet.    (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

In  B.  c  129,  the  consul  G.  Sempronins  Tuditaso* 
carried  on  war  against  this  people,  at  first  nnsuo- 
cessfnlly,  but  afterwards  gained  a  victory  orer  them, 
chiefly  by  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  at  Rome  (Appiao,  B.  C.  i.  1 9,  lUyr.  10 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  lix. ;  FatH  CapH.)  They  had  a  "  foedus" 
with  Rome  (Gic.  pro  Balb.  14),  but  were  in  b.  o. 
34  finally  subdued  by  Octavianus,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  in  which  Metulum,  their  principal  town, 
was  taken  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Appian,  72^.  {,  c). 

Metuldk  (MeTaSAaf),  their  capital,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Coultvi  (^Kvipa')  to  the  N.,  on  the 
frontier  of  Pannonia  (Appan,  i.  c ),  ud  has  been 
identified  with  MitSing  or  MeUUm  co  the  Kv^pa. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  haa  the  folkming  pfaues  on 
the  road  from  Scnia  (Zeigg)  to  Siscia  {Sutek)  : — 
AvXHDONi  (comp.  Ptut.  Tab.  ;  Abrado,  Geog. 
Bav. ;  AievStaTai,  Af  pian,  JUyr.  I.  e.  ;  Oitrtos, 
Strab.iv.p.207,vii.p.314.);  AsuriiiM  (Arypium, 
Pent  Tab. ;  Parupiom,  Geog.  Bav. ;  'Apovwivot, 
App.  Hlfr.  16.,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  'AprnxKia 
of  Ptolemy,  ii.  16.  §  9),  now  Ottockatz.  At  Bibil'm, 
which  should  be  read  BiviUK(Wesseling,a(iioc.), 
the  road  di^ded,  taking  a  direction  towards  Panno- 
nia, which  the  itinerary  follows,  and  also  towards 
Dalmatia,  which  is  given  in  the  Pentinger  Table. 

Naigebanr  {Die  Sudtlaven,  ppi  224—235)  has 
identified  from  a  local  antiquaiy  the  following  sites 
of  the  Table  : 

TiFiinrnvM  {Utelle)  ;  Aucus  (CSauie)  ;  Au- 
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8AKCAT.TO  (rtme^  nor  UtHma);  Outkbetax 
{Grachatz).  [K  B.  J.] 

lAPY'GIA  (*IaTiiy(o),  ma  the  n»me  giTen  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  bat  the  term  waa  naed  with  con- 
siderable Tagoenns,  being  aometimes  restricted  to 
the  extreme  SK.  point  or  peninsula,  called  also  Mes- 
sapia,  and  by  the  liomans  Calabria;  at  other  times 
extended  so  as  to  indade  the  whole  of  what  the 
Bomans  termed  ApnTuk  Thua  Scylax  describes  the 
whole  coast  from  Lncania  to  the  promontory  of 
Drioii  (Mt.  Garganna)  as  comprised  in  lapygia,  and 
enn  inclodes  under  that  appellation  the  cities  of 
Metapontom  and  Heraclea  on  the  gnlf  of  Tarentnm, 
which  are  nsnally  assigned  to  Lncania.  Hence  he 
states  that  their  coast-line  extended  for  a  space  of 
six  days  and  nights'  voyage.  (ScyL  §  14.  p.  5.) 
Polybius  at  a  later  period  used  the  name  in  an 
equally  extended  sense,  so  as  to  inrJude  the  whole 
of  Apulia  (iiL  88),  as  well  as  the  Messainan  penin- 
sula;  but  he  elsewhere  appears  to  use  the  name  of 
lapygians  as  eqniralent  to  the  Boman  term  Apniians, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Messapians  (ii. 
24).  This  is,  however,  certainly  eontiary  to  the 
usage  of  earlier  Greek  writers.  Herodotus  distinctly 
applies  the  term  of  lapygia  to  the  peninsula,  and 
calls  the  Messapians  an  lapygian  tribe;  though  he 
evidently  did  not  limit  it  to  this  portion  of  Italy, 
and  must  have  extended  it,  at  all  events,  to  the 
land  of  the  Pencetians,  if  not  of  the  Daunians  also. 
(Herod,  iv.  99,  vii.  1 70.)  Aristotle  also  cleariy  iden- 
tifies the  Iapygian.1  with  the  Messapians  (^PoL  v. 
3),  thongh  the  limits  within  which  he  applies  the 
name  of  lapygia  (/&.  vii.  10)  cannot  be  defined. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  the  lapygian  promontory  (4 
txpa  i)  'larvyia),  universally  given  to  the  headland 
which  formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsnla, 
snfSciently  proves  that  this  was  considered  to  belong 
to  lapygia.  Strabo  confines  the  term  of  lapygia  to 
the  peninsnla,  and  says  that  it  was  called  by  some 
lapygia,  by  others  Messapia  or  Calabria.  (Strab. 
vi.  pp.  281,  283.)  Appian  and  Dionjrsius  Perie- 
getes,  on  the  contraiy,  follow  Polybius  in  applying 
the  name  of  lapygia  to  the  Roman  Apnlia,  and  the 
latter  expressly  says  tbst  the  lapygian  tribes  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Hyrium  on  the  N.  side  of  Mt. 
Garganns.  (Appian,  Ann.  45;  Dionys.  Per.  379.) 
Ptolemy,  as  osnal,  follows  the  Koman  writers,  and 
adopts  the  names  then  in  use  for  the  divisions  of 
this  part  of  Italy:  hence  he  ignores  altogether  the 
name  of  lapygia,  which  is  not  found  in  any  Boman 
writer  as  a  geographical  appellation;  thongh  the 
Latin  poets,  as  nsniu,  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks. 
(Virg.  Am.  xi.  247;  Ovid,  Met  xv.  703.) 

Wo  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
Dame  of  lapygians,  which  was  nndonbtedly  given 
to  the  people  (Iaptobs,  "lijnr/fs)  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Nie- 
buhr  (vol.  i.  p.  146)  considers  it  as  etymologically 
connected  with  the  Latin  Apuhu,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
one,  including  several  tribes  or  nations,  among 
which  were  the  Messapians,  Sallentini,  and  Pence- 
tians: hence  Herodotus  calls  the  Messapians,  lapy- 
gians (^l^rvyts  Mnririmoi,  vii.  170);  and  the  two 
names  are  frequently  interchanged.  The  Greek 
mythograpbers,  as  usual,  derived  the  name  from  a 
hero,  lapyx,  whom  they  represented  as  a  son  of 
Lycaon,  a  descent  probably  intended  to  indicate  the 
Pelasgic  origin  of  the  lapygians.  (Anton.  Liberal. 
31 ;  PUn.  iiL  11  s.  16.)    For  a  further  account  of 
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the  national  a£Bnities  of  the  different  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  a  description  of  its  phy- 
sical geography,  see  the  articles  Apulia  and  Gaul- 
BRIA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

UPT'GIUM  PROMONTCyRIUM  {'Axpa  •lawv 
ytat  CSspo  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca),  a  hwdland  which 
£inns  tin  Hxtraoe  SE.  point  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula  or  promontoiy 
that  divides  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm  from  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  is  this  long  projecting  strip  of  land,  com- 
monly termed  the  Xeel  of  Italy,  and  designated  by 
the  Romans  as  Calabria,  that  was  usually  termed 
by  the  Greeks  lapygia,  whence  the  name  of  the  pro- 
roootoiy  in  question.  The  latter  is  well  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  rocky  point  extending  far  out  to  sea 
towards  the  SE.,  but  inclining  a  little  towards  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  which  rises  opposite  to  it,  and 
together  with  it  encloses  the  gnlf  of  Tarentum.  He 
states  the  interval  between  these  two  headlands,  and 
consequently  the  width  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  at 
its  entrance,  at  about  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles), 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  truth.  Pliny  calls  the 
same  distance  100  M.  P.  or  800  stadia;  bnt  the  real 
distance  does  not  exceed  66  G.  miles  or  660  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  258,  281 ;  Plin.  iiL  II.  s.  16;  FtuL 
iii.  I.  §  13  ;  Polyb.  z.  1.) 

The  same  point  was  also  not  nnfrequently  termed 
the  Salentine  promontory  (Peouohtosium  Sale»- 
TDiDH,  Md.  ii.  4.  §  8;  Ptol.  L  c),  from  the  people 
of  that  name  who  inhabited  the  country  immediately 
adjoining.  £allust  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
whole  of  the  Calabrian  or  Mesaapian  peninsnla. 
(Sail.  (^.  Sen.  adAen.  iii.  400.)  Its  modem  name 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  church  of  Sla.  Maria  di 
Leuca,  situated  close  to  the  headland,  and  which  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  and  port  of 
Leuca;  the  latter  was  situated  immediately  on  the 
W.  of  the  promontory,  and  afforded  tolerable  shelter 
for  vessels.  [Leuca.]  Hence  we  find  the  Athenian 
fleet,  in  B.  c.  415,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  touching  at 
the  lapygian  promontory  after  crossing  .firom  Cor- 
cyra  (Thuc  vL  30,  44);  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  customary  course  in  proceeding 
from  Greece  to  Sicily.  [E.  H.  B.] 

lATtDANUS  (^'Uptaroty  a  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  near  the  bonks  of  which  the  Cydonians 
dwelt  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  292.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  Platanid,  which  rises  in  tlie 
White  Mountains,  and,  after  flawing  between  the 
Bhizite  villages  of  Thirieo  and  Ldld  or  Ldkut,  runs 
through  a  valley  formed  by  low  hills,  and  filled  with 
lofty  platanes;  from  which  it  obtains  its  name.  The 
river  of  Plabmii  &lls  into  the  sea,  nearly  opposite 
the  islet  of  J749Ah»  The6dhoro»,  where  there  is  good 
anchorage.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  22  :  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  384.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lARDANUS,  a  river  of  Elis.     [Pheia.] 

JARZETHA.     [Libya.] 

lASI.     [lAssii.] 

JASO'NIUM  ('loffcfwoF  Ptol.  vL  10.  §  3),  a  town 
in  Margiana,  at  the  junction  of  the  Margus  (Murgh- 
db)  and  some  small  streams  which  flow  into  it.  (Of. 
also  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.)  [V.l 

JASO'NIUM  (t4  'laaiyior,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §"4; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  526),  a  mountain  in  Media,  which  ex- 
tended in  a  NW.  direction  from  the  M.  Parachoatras 
(M.  Ebeend),  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Antitaums. 
It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Coronas..  [V.] 

JASO'NIUM  ('Iiurtivioi'),  a  promontoiy  on  tho 
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«ait(i(l>(nUia,  130  stadia  to  the  narth-eist  of  Po- 
lenummn;  it  is  the  most  projecting  cape  on  tliat 
toBsi,  and  forms  the  terminating  point  of  the  chwn 
of  HoDst  Paryadres.  It  was  believed  to  hare  re- 
ixiTei  ita  name  from  the  fact  that  Jason  had  landed 
then.  (Strab.  ziL  p.  548;  Arrian,  PerifL  p^  17; 
tiWBfm.  PeripL  p.  11 ;  PtoL  y.  6.  §  4  ;  Xenoph. 
idoLxi  2.  §  1,  who  calls  it  'lotrovia  lueHi.")  It 
Hill  Ion  the  name  Jtuoon,  thongh  it  is  more  com- 
nunlf  called  Cape  Bima  at  Vona,  from  a  town  of 
tbt  ome  name.  (Hamilton,  JU$earcia,  rol.  i.  p. 
269.)  The  Asmeia,  called  a  Greek  acropolis  bj 
ScjUx  (p.  33),  is  probably  no  other  than  the  Jaso- 
mom.  [L.  S.] 

USPIS.       [CoKTESTAinA.] 

lASSlI  (^il<r<rioi),  moitioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
popojation  a[  Upper  Pannonia  (ii.  14.  §  S).  Pliny's 
form  of  the  name  (iu,  25)  is  /oil  He  places  them 
en  the  iVore.  [R.  G.  L.] 

lASSUS,  or  lASlTS  (^turvos,  or  'loirot :  EA. 
'leurvcvs),  a  town  of  Caiia,  situated  on  a  small 
inland  dose  to  the  north  ccost  of  the  lasian  bay, 
which  derives  its  name  fitnn  lassss.  The  town  is 
said  to  baTC  been  foonded  at  an  nnknown  period  by 
Argire  colonists  ;  bat  as  they  had  sostained  serere 
JosKs  in  a  war  with  the  native  Carians,  they  invited 
the  son  of  ^^elens^  who  had  previously  founded  Mi- 
letus, to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  town  appears 
on  that  oeeaaoo  to  have  leceiTed  additional  settlers. 
(Polyb.  XTi.  12.)  The  town,  which  appears  to  have 
occnpied  the  whole  of  the  little  island,  had  only  ten 
stadia  in  drcomference;  but  it  nevertheless  acquired 
great  wealth  (Thncyd.  viii.  28),  from  its  fisheries  and 
trade  in  fish  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658).  After  the  Si- 
cilian expedition  of  the  Athenians,  daring  the  Pelo- 
pinmesian  war,  lassns  was  attacked  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies ;  it  was  governed  at  the 
time  by  Amcrges,  a  Pet«an  chief,  who  had  revolted 
from  Darioa,  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  captoied  Amorges,  and  delivered  him  np  to 
Tisaaphemes.  The  town  itself  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion;  bnt  most  have  been  rebuilt,  for  we  afler- 
waids  find  it  besieged  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  re- 
store it  to  Ptolemy  cf  Egypt  (Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv. 
zxziL  33;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  29;  Stad. 
Mar.  Magn.  §§  274,  275;  HieiwL  p.  689.)  The 
moontmns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lassns  famished 
a  beautiful  kind  of  marble,  of  a  blood-red  and  livid 
white  colour,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
ornamental  purposes.  (Paul.  Silent.  Etpkr.  S.  Soph. 
ii.  213.)  Near  the  town  was  a  sanctuary  of  Hestias, 
with  m  statue  of  the  goddess,  which,  though  stand- 
ing in  the  open  air,  was  beUeved  never  to  be  touched 
by  the  rain.  (Polyb.  zvL  12.)  The  same  story  is 
idirted,  hy  Strabo,  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  the 
aame  neighboorhood.  lassos,  as  a  eelebratetl  fish- 
ing place,  is  alluded  to  hy  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  105, 
ziiL  p.  606).  The  place  is  still  existing,  under  the 
name  cf  AMkem  or  Aiyn  Kalan.  Chandler  (TVo- 
tds  in  At.  Mm.  p.  226)  nktes  that  the  island  on 
wbieb  the  town  was  bnilt  is  now  nnited  to  the  maiu- 
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land  by  a  small  isthmus.  Part  of  the  a'ty  walls 
still  ezist,  and  are  of  a  regular,  solid,  and  bandscms 
stmctuie.  In  the  side  ef  toe  rock  a  t&eatra  with 
many  rows  of  scats  still  remains,  and  several  in- 
scriptions and  coins  have  been  found  there.  (Comfk 
Spon  and  Wbeler,  Voj/aget,  vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

A  second  town  of  the  name  of  lassos  existed  in 
Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor  (PtoL  T.  7.  §  6),  on 
the  north-east  of  Zoropsssua.  [L.  S.] 

USTAE  ('l5<rToj,  Ptol.  vL  12),  a  Scythian  tribe, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbooi- 
hood  of  the  river  lastas.  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS  ClaffToi),  a  river  which,  acc<»ling  to 
Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  was,  like  the  Polytimetos  (AToAft), 
an  iffluent  of  the  Caspian  basin,  and  should  in  fact 
be  considered  as  such  in  the  sense  given  to  a  denomi- 
nation which  at  that  time  embraced  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated hydraalio  system.  [Jaxartes.]  Von 
Hnmboldt  (^Atit  CeUrale,  vol  iL  p  263)  has  iden- 
tified it  with  the  KizU-Dtria,  the  dry  bed  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  barren  wastes  of  Kial  Koum 
in  W.  Tnrkistan.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  in 
the  sandy  steppes  of  K  Asia  for  rirsra  to  change 
their  course,  or  even  entirely  to  disappear.  Thus 
the  KizU-Deria,  which  was  known  to  geographers 
till  the  commencement  of  this  century,  no  longer 
exists.  (Comp.  Levchine,  Sorda  et  Sttppa  da 
Kirghii  Kasakt,  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  14. 
§  2)  as  falling  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Jaik 
and  the  Oxns.  It  is  only  safe  to  call  it  one  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  Independent  Tsrtaiy.  [R.  G.  L.] 

lASUS.     [Oeum.] 

lATII  Clorioi,  Ptol.  vL  13.  §4),  a  people  in  the 
northem  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18);  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  their  real  pcrition.  [V.] 

lATINUM  (^irinr),  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  §  15)  the  city  of  the  Meldi,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Lngdunensis.  It  is  ssppoeed  to  be  the  same  phue 
as  the  Ilxtuinnm  of  the  Table  [Fixtvikum],  and 
to  be  represented  by  the  town  of  Mtana  on  the 
Man*.  Walckenaer,  who  trusts  more  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  distances  in  the  Table  than  we  safely 
can  do,  says  that  the  place  Fixtuinum  has  not  in 
the  Table  the  usual  mark  which  dcaignates  a  capital 
town,  and  that  the  measarts  do  not  cany  the  posi- 
tion of  Fixtuinum  as  far  as  Meaux,  but  only  as  fiur 
as  MoiMout.  He  conjectures  that  the  word  Fix- 
tninimi  may  be  a  corruption  of  Fines  latinorum,  and 
accordingly  must  be  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  the 
little  community  of  the  Meldi.  This  conjecture 
might  be  good,  if  the  name  <£  the  people  was  latini, 
and  not  Meldi.  [G.  L.1 

JATRIPPA.     [Lathrippa.] 

lATRA  or  lATRUM  QU:Tf6i>),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
utnated  at  the  point  where  the  river  latrus  or  lantnis 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ad  Novas.  (Procop.  ds  Aed.  iv.  7  ;  Theo- 
phylact  vil  2  ;  NotiL  Imp.  29,  where  it  is  errone- 
ously called  Latra  ;  Geogr.  Rav..  iv.  7,  where,  as  in 
the  Peut.  Tab.,  it  bears  Uie  name  Laton.)     [L.  S.] 

lATRUS  (in  the  Pent  Tab.  lAKTRira),  a  river 
traversing  the  central  part  of  Moesia.  It  has  its 
sources  in  Uoont  Haemus,  and,  having  in  its  cooim 
to  the  north  received  the  waters  of  several  tributaries, 
falls  into  the  Danube  close  by  the  town  of  latra. 
(Plin.  iii.  29,  where  the  common  reading  is  Icterus ; 
Jomand.  Gft.  1 8 ;  Geogr.  Rav,  iv.  7.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Atbtys  (^Mfin)  mentioned  by  He- 
nddtos  (iv.49).  Itsmoderanameis /antra.    [L JS^l 
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6  JAXABTES. 

JAXARTKS,  lAXAKTES  (i  loiifmis),  the 
rirer  of  Cfntnl  Asia  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sgr-Daria,  or  Yellow  Rirer  ^Daria  is  the  ^neric 
Tartar  name  for  all  rivers,  and  ;%r="  yellow "), 
and  which,  watering  the  barren  steppes  of  the 
Ktrgkiz-Couaeki,  was  known  to  the  dvilised  world 
in  the  most  remote  ages. 

The  exploits  of  Cjrnu  and  Alexander  the  Great 
have  inscribed  its  name  in  history  many  centuries 
before  onr  aera.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  traditionary 
statements  abont  Cyms,  the  left  bank  of  this  river 
formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  vast  dominion  of  that 
conqoeror,  who  bnilt  a  town,  deririnf;  its  name  from 
the  jbnnder  [Ctskschata], open  its  banks;  and  it 
was  upon  the  right  bank  that  he  lost  his  life  in 
battle  with  Tomyris,  Qneen  of  the  Massagetae. 
Herodotus  (i.  201 — 216),  who  is  the  authority  lor 
this  statement,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Syr-Daria ;  and  althongh  the  name  Jazartes,  which 
was  a  denomination  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  fol- 
lowed by  Um  Romans,  does  not  appear  in  bis  his- 
tory, yet  the  Aiaxes  of  Herodotus  can  be  no  other 
than  the  actual  5^,  becanse  there  is  no  other  great 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Massagetae.  Mnch  baa 
been  written  upon  the  mysterious  river  called  Aiaxea 
by  Herodotus;  M.  De  Gnignes,  Fosse,  and  Gatterer, 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Ozns  or  Amou- 
Daria  ;  K.  De  la  Kauze  sees  in  it  the  Arazes  of 
Armenia;  while  Bayer,  St.  Croix,  and  Larcher,  con- 
ceive that  under  this  name  the  Volga  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  true  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  be 
that  which  has  been  suggested  by  D'Anville,  that  the 
Araxes  is  an  .appellative  common  to  the  Amm,  the 
Armenian  Anu,  the  Volga,  and  the  Sgr.  (Comp. 
Arazes,  p.  188;  Mim.  da  VAcad.  da  /wer.  vol 
zxzvi.  pp.  69 — 85 ;  Heeren,  AriaL  Ifatiom,  vol.  ii, 
p.  19,  trans.)  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Herodotns  had  some  vague  acquaintance  with  the 
Syr,  though  he  did  not  know  it  by  name,  bnt  con- 
founded il:  with  the  Araxes;  nor  was  Aristotle  more 
successful,  as  the  Sgr,  the  Volga,  and  the  Doit, 
have  been  recognised  in  the  description  of  the 
Araxes  given  in  his  Mettorohgia  (i.  13.  §  IS), 
which,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  before 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Me- 
ttorohgia Vet.  Graecor.  et  Am.  ad  L  c,  Berol, 
1832 ;  St  Croix,  Examea  Critique  da  But.  dA  lex. 
p.  703.) 

A  century  after  Herodotns,  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  river-basin  became  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  to 
Bactria  and  .Sogdiana.  In  B.  c.  329,  Alexander 
reached  the  Jazartes,  and,  after  destroying  the  seven 
towns  or  fortresses  upon  that  river  the  fonndation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Cyms,  founded  a  city,  bearing 
bis  own  name,  upon  its  banks,  Alsxandreia 
Ultima  {Khojend).  (Q.  Curt  vii.  6;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iT.  1.  §  3.) 

After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  Sgr  is  found 
in  all  the  ancient  geographers  under  the  form  Jaz- 
artes: while  the  country  to  the  N.  of  it  bore  the 
general  name  of  Scythia,  the  tracts  between  the  &/r 
and  Amou  were  called  Transoxiana.  The  Jaxartes 
is  not  properly  a  Greek  word,  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  fiom  the  Barbarians,  by  whom,  as  Ar- 
rian {Anab.  iii.  30.  §  13)  asserts,  it  was  called 
Orxantes  {'O/^innii).  Varioiu  etymologies  of  this 
name  have  been  given  (St  CiOiz,  Bxamen  Critique 
dee  Biet.  dAIex.^  6),  but  they  are  too  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on :  bnt  whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  certain  it  is  that  the  ,%r  appeara  in  all 
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ancient  writen  under  the  name  Jaxartes.  Some, 
indeed,  confounded  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Tanals,  and 
that  purposely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  A  few 
have  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus;  while  all,  without 
exception,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxns  discharged  their  waters  into  the  Cas- 
pian, and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  seems,  at 
first  sight,  curious,  to  those  who  know,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  these  rivers,  that  the  Greeks,  in  describing 
their  course,  and  determining  the  distance  of  their 
respective  "  emtMuchnree,"  should  have  taken  the 
Sea  of  Aral  for  the  Caspian,  and  that  their  mistake 
should  have  been  repeated  up  to  very  recent  tunes. 
Von  Humboldt  {A  tie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162— 
297) — to  whose  extensive  inquiry  we  owe  an  inva- 
luable digest  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  the 
geography  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxns  by  classical, 
Arabian,  and  European  writers  and  travellers,  along 
with  the  latest  investigations  of  Russian  scientific 
and  military  men  —  arrives  at  these  conclusions  re- 
specting the  andent  jnnction  of  the  Aral,  Oxns,  and 
Caspian: 

1st  That,  at  a  period  before  the  historical  era, 
but  nearly  approaching  to  thoee  revolutions  which 
preceded  it,  the  great  depression  of  Central  Asia  — 
the  concavity  of  Tvran  —  may  have  been  one  hu^e 
interior  sea,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Euxine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  channels  more  or  less 
broad,  with  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  Balkath  and  its 
adjoining  Ukes. 

2nd.  That,  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  Macedonian  invasion,  the 
Aral  was  merely  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Caspian,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  lateral  prolongation,  into  which 
the  Oxns  flowed. 

Srd.  That,  by  the  preponderance  of  evaporation 
over  the  supply  of  water  by  the  rivers,  or  by  dilu- 
vial deposits,  or  by  Plutonic  convulsions,  the  Aral 
and  Caspian  were  separated,  and  a  bifurcation  of 
the  Ozua  developed, —  one  portion  of  its  waters  con- 
tinning  its  conrsa  to  the  Caspian,  the  other  termi- 
nating in  the  Aral. 

4th.  That  the  continued  preponderance  of  evapo- 
ration has  caused  the  channel  communicating  with 
the  Caspian  to  dry  up. 

At  present  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  more  data,  the  existence  of  this  great  Aralo-Cas- 
pian  basin  within  the  "  historic  period,"  must  be  a 
moot  point;  though  the  geological  appearances  prove 
by  the  equable  distribution  of  the  same  peculiar  or- 
ganic remains,  that  the  tract  between  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  was  once  the  bed  of  an  united  and  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  that  the  Caspian  of  the  present 
day  is  the  small  residue  of  the  once  mighty  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea. 

Strabo  (xi,  pp.  507 — 517)  was  acquainted  with 
the  true  position  of  this  river,  and  has  expcKed  the 
errors  committed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(p.  508),  who  confounded  the  mountains  of  the  Pa- 
ropamisus — or  Parqianisus,  aa  all  the  good  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy  read  {A$ie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 118) 
—  with  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Jaxartes  with  the 
Tanats.  All  this  was  imagined  with  a  view  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  Alexander,  so  that  the  great  conqueror 
might  be  supposed,  after  subjugating  Asia,  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Don  and  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  of 
the  legend  where  Hercolea  unbound  the  chains  of 
the  fii«-bringing  Titan. 

The  Jazartes,  according  to  Stnbo  (p.  510),  took  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  he  deteirnines  it 
as  the  frontier  between  Sogdiana  and  the  nomad  Scy- 
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Aim  (pp.  514,  517'),  the  priaciial  tribea  of  which 
rac  the  Sacae,  Dahae,  and  ilungetae,  and  a^ds 
(p.  SIS')  that  its  "  eniboncbnie  "  wu,  according  to 
Pttncln,  80  parasangs  from  the  month  of  the  Oxni. 
FUny  (tL  18)  taja  that  the  Scythians  called  it 
"  Wt^  probably  a  form  of  the  name  Syr,  which  it 
now  bean,  and  that  Alexander  and  hie  soldiers 
thonghtthat  itvas  the  TanaYs.  It  his  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  Alani,  in  whose  language  the  word  tan 
(Tio-als,  Dan,  Don)  signified  a  river,  may  have 
brought  this  appellative  first  to  the  £.,  and  then  to 
the  W.  of  the  Aialo-CaapiaE  InsL.,  iii  tueir  migri' 
tkm,  and  thos  have  contnbttied  to  confirm  an  error 
to  Battering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  coo- 
qnenn.  {Atia  Ceatrale,  voL  ii.  pp.  254,  291; 
amp,  Schafarik,  Sha.  AU.  toL  i.  p.  500.)  Pompo- 
mos  Mela  (iii.  5.  §  6)  merely  states  that  it  watered 
the  vast  coontries  of  Scythia  and  Sogditna,  and  dis- 
cba^ed  itself  into  that  £.  portion  of  the  Caspian 
which  was  called  Scytbicos  Sinns. 

Anian,  in  recoonting  the  capture  of  Cyropolis 
( Jmi.  IT.  S.  §  4),  has  mentioned  the  carious  fact, 
that  the  Macedonian  army  entored  the  town  by  the 
dried-np  bed  of  the  river  ;  these  desiccatima  are 
not  rare  in  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  —  as 
fiir  instance,  in  the  sndden  drying  up  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Jax&rtes,  known  under  the  name  of 
Tanghi-Daria,  the  account  of  which  was  first 
broi^ht  to  Ennips  in  1820.  (Oomp.  Journ.  Gtog. 
Soc  nA.  xiv.  yf.  333 — 335.) 

Ptolemy  (vi.  IS.  §  1)  has  fixed  mathematically 
the  eooTces,  as  well  as  the  "  embouchure,"  of  the 
Jaxartes.  According  to  him  the  river  rises  in  lat. 
43°  and  long.  125°,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the 
CoHEDI  a  ipfiwii  Ku^nSiiy,  §  3:  Ifta-Tdgli),  and 
throws  itaielf  into  the  Caspian  in  lat.  48°  and  long. 
97°,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  many  affluents, 
the  principal  of  which  are  called,  the  one  Bascatis 
(Boffnrrir,  §  3),  and  the  other  Demcs  (A^/u»,  §  3). 
He  describes  it  as  watering  three  countries,  that  of 
the  '■  Sacae,"  "  Sag^ana,"  and  "  Scythia  intra  Imaum." 
Is  the  first  of  these,  upon  its  right  bank,  were  found 
the  CoMARt  {KAiapoi)  and  Casatae  (Kapircu, 
vi.  13.  §  3);  in  the  second,  on  the  left  bank,  the 
AsissKS  ('AviMTfu)  and  Drefsiasi  (^Apttfii- 
<uw'),  who  extended  to  the  Ozus,  the  Tacboki 
(Taxepai),  and  Lath  (Irfrioi,  vi.  12.  §  4);  in 
Scythia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Sur,  lived  the  Jax- 
AKTAE  (Haft^u),  a  nnmenms  people  (vi.  14.  § 
10),  and  near  the  "  emboachnre,"  the  Akiacak 
('A^M^cai,  vi.  14.  §  13).  Ammianns  Harcellinas 
(sxiiL  6.  §  59),  descriUng  Central  Asia,  in  the 
upper  oonrse  of  the  Jaxartes  which  fidls  into  the 
Caspian,  speaks  of  two  rivers,  the  Akaxatxs  and 
Dymas  (probably  the  Demns  of  Ptolemy),  "  qui  per 
jnga  vallesqne  praeeipites  in  campestrem  pluiitiem 
decnrrentes  Oxiam  nomine  palodem  e£9ciant  loDge 
lateqne  diflnsam."  This  is  the  first  intimation, 
though  very  va^e,  as  to  the  fbnnation  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examination. 
[OxiA  Palus.] 

The  obscure  Geographer  of  Bavemia,  who  lived,  as 
it  is  believed,  about  the  7th  century  A.  D.,  mentions 
the  river  Jaxartes  in  describing  Hyrcania. 

Those  who  wish  to  stndy  the  acconnti  given  by 
ine£tenl  and  modem  travellers,  will  find  much  va- 
luable information  in  the  "  Dissaiation  on  the  River 
Jaxartes  "  annexed  to  Levchine,  Harda  et  Steppt* 
da  Kirghiz-Kaaakt,  Paris,  1840.   This  same  writer 

(pp.  53 70)  has  described  the  course  of  the  Sgr- 

Daria,  iriiich  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
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KaeUar-Ifavcm,  a  branch  of  the  range  called  by  the 
Ohineae  the  "  Mountaua  cf  Heaven,"  and,  taking  a 
MW.  course  through  the  sandy  steppes  of  Kail- 
Kovm  and  Kam-Kotim,  unites  its  waters  with  these 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  its  E.  shores,  at  the  gulf  of 
Kamteikn-Baehi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JAXAMATAE  QlaiaMrai,  'laja^ariii,  '^o|ii. 
Tcu,  Ixomatae,  Amm.  Marc.  zxii.  8.  §  81 ;  Exo- 
matae,  Val.  Place.  ArgonautM.  144,  569)  a  people 
who  first  appear  in  hihtory  during  the  reign  of  Saty- 
ms  IlL,  king  of  Bosporus,  who  waged  war  with  Tir- 
gatao,  their  queen.  (Polyaen.  viii.  55.)  The  ancients 
attribute  them  to  the  Sarmatian  stock.  (Scymn.  Fr. 
f.  140;  Anon. PtripL  Eux.  p.  2.)  Pomponins  McU 
(i.  19.  §  17)  states  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  women  being  as  tried  warriors 
as  the  men.  Ptolemy  (v.  9)  has  placed  them  between 
the  Don  and  Volga,  which  agrees  well  with  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  them  by  the  anthon  mentioned 
above.  In  the  aecosd  century  of  our  era  they  disap- 
pear fion  history.  Schafarik  (^Sfav.  Alt.  vol.  L  p. 
340),  who  considers  the  Sarmalians  to  belong  to 
the  Median  stock,  connects  them  with  the  M^ian 
word  "  mat "  «=  "  people,"  as  in  the  terminatian  San- 
romatae;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Sarmatiana 
were  Slavonians.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JA'ZYGES,  U'ZYGES  (Tafirytt,  St^h.  B. 
lazyx),  a  people  belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  stock, 
whose  original  settlements  were  on  the  Palus 
Haeotis.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19;  Stiab.  vii.  p.  306  ; 
Arrian,  AmA.  1,  3;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.  §  31.) 
They  were  among  the  barbarian  tribes  armed  by 
Mithridates  (Appian,  Mithr.  69) ;  during  the  ba- 
nishment of  Ovid  they  were  found  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  Bessarabia  and  Wallachia  (^Ep.  ex  Pont. 
i.  2,  79,  iv.  7,  9,  Tritt.  ii  19.  I.)  In  a.  d.  50, 
either  indnced  by  the  rich  pastnm  of  Hnngaiy, 
or  forced  onwards  from  other  causes,  they  no  longer 
appear  in  their  ancient  seats,  but  in  the  pUins  be- 
tween the  Lower  Theiss  and  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania, from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Dacians.  (Tac.  Ana.  xiL  29;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  This 
migration,  probably,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  tribe,  as  is  implied  in  the  surname  "  Metanastae;" 
henceforward  history  speaks  of  the  Iaztoes  Mcta- 
NASTAE  (^\iQvyn  ol  Ttrrariarai),  who  were  the 
Sarmatians  with  whom  the  Komans  so  frequently 
came  in  collision.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c  xviii.)  In  the 
second  century  of  onr  era,  Ptolemy  (iii.  7)  asrigns 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathians  as  the 
limits  of  this  warlike  tribe,  and  enumerates  the 
following  towns  as  belonging  to  them :  —  Usceritk 

(OilinHI'OI') ;  BORMAHITIC  Or  GoBMAHim  (B^/IOIWI', 

at.  V6piua>a»)\  Abieta  or  Abihta  ('Aftip-o,  aL 
'a«i»to);  Trissuk  (rpurir6v);  Casdaiivk  (Kxt»- 
Siyor');  Parca  (IXopica);  PxRSiUM  (n^irirwy) ;  and 
Partiscdm  (nipruriioy).  These  tawns  were,  it 
would  seem,  constructed  not  by  the  Iizyges  them- 
selves, who  lived  in  tents  and  waggons,  but  by  the 
former  Slave  inhabitants  of  Hnngaiy ;  and  this  snp- 
pceition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  names  are 
partly  Keltic  and  partly  SUvish.  Mannert  and 
Beicfaard  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  1111)  have  gneased 
at  the  modem  representative*  of  these  places,  but 
Schafarik  (Slav.  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  514)  is  of  opinion 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  except  as  to 
the  identity  of  Feeth  with  Pessinm,  and  of  Potitge 
with  Partiscum. 

The  laxygea  lived  on  good  terms  with  thar  neigh- 
bontB  on  the  W.,  the  German  Quadi  (Tac.  Bitt  vi. 
5),  with  whom  they  imited  for  the  pnrpwe  of  saiga* 
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gating  Um  luttiTe  SUres  and  resisting  tlie  ptnrer  of 
Borne.  A  portion  of  their  territorjr  was  taken  from 
them  by  Decebalos,  vhicb,  after  Trajan's  Daciao 
oonqnesti,  was  incorporated  with  the  Bonutn  do- 
minions. (DionCass.zlrili.  10, 11.)  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  were  constantly  exposed  to  their  inroads;  bat, 
A.D.  171,  they  were  at  length  driven  ftom  their 
last  holds  in  the  province,  and  poshed  across  the 
Danabe,  by  M.  Aurelius.  In  mid-winter  they  re- 
tamed  in  great  nnmbers,  and  attempted  to  crosii  the 
frozen  stream;  the  Romans  enconntered  them  upon 
tJie  ice,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat.  (Dion  Caas. 
Ixzi.  7,  8,  16.)  At  a  later  period,  as  the  Roman 
Kmpire  hastened  to  its  fall,  it  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  these  wild  hordes,  who,  beaten  one 
day,  appeared  the  next,  plundering  and  laying  waste 
whatever  came  in  their  way.  (Amm.  Marc  xvii.  1 2, 
13, zxiz.  6.)  The  word  "  peace"  was  unknown  to 
them.     (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

They  called  themselves  "  Sarmatae  Limigantes," 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  freemen  and 
siavea,  "  Sarmatae  Liberi,"  "  Sannatae  Servi."  Am- 
mianns  Marcellinns  (xvii.  13.  §  1)  calls  the  snbject 
chus  "  Limigantes"  (a  word  which  has  been  falsely 
explained  by  "  Limitanei "),  and  St.  Jerome  (_Ckron.') 
says  that  the  ruling  Sarmatians  had  the  title  "  Arca- 
garantes."  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts 
given  by  Dion  Cassins,  Ammianus,  Jerome,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  clearly 
made  out  that  the  Sarmatian  lazyges,  besides  sub- 
ji^ting  the  Getaa  in  Dacia  and  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
bad,  by  force  of  arms,  enslaved  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Getae,  and  living  on  the  Theiss  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians.  Although  the  nations  around 
tbem  were  called,  both  the  ruling  and  the  snbject 
nee,  Sarmatians,  yet  the  free  Sarmatians  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  servile  population  in  language, 
enatoms,  and  mode  of  life.  The  lazyges,  wild,  bold 
liders,  scoured  over  the  pUns  of  the  Dannbe  and 
Theiss  valleys  on  their  unbroken  horses,  while  their 
anly  dwellings  were  the  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  in 
which  they  carried  their  wives  and  children.  The 
subject  Sarmatians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  wooden 
hoosea  and  villages,  such  as  those  enumerated  by 
Pt(4emy  (L  c);  they  fought  more  on  foot  than  on 
horseback,  and  were  daring  seamen,  all  of  which 
peculiarities  wen  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  SUves.     (Schafiirik,  vol  i.  p.  250.) 

The  Slaves  often  rose  against  their  masters,  who 
aonght  an  alliance  against  them  among  the  Victofali 
and  Quadi.  (Ammian.  L  c;  Euseb.  Vit  CotutanL 
iv.  6.)  The  history  of  this  obscure  and  remarkable 
warfiu^  (a.  d.  334)  is  given  by  Gibbon  (c  zviiL ; 
comp.  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  L  p.  337 ;  Hanso, 
luben  Conttaatiat,  p.  195).  Id  a.  d.  357 — 359  a 
new  war  broke  out,  ia  which  Constantius  made  a 
anocessful  campaign,  and  received  the  title  "  Sar- 
maticns."  (Gibbmi,  c.  xix. ;  Le  Bean,  voL  ii.  pp. 
345—273.)  In  A.  D.  471  two  of  tiuat  leaden, 
Benga  and  Babal,  were  defeated  before  Singidonum 
(^Belgrade)  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  (jomand. 
de  RA.  Gft.  55 ;  oomp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxiz. ;  Le  Beau, 
vol.  vii.  p.  44.)  The  hordes  of  the  Hans,  Gepidae, 
and  Goths  broke  the  power  of  this  wild  people,  whose 
descendants,  however,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
desert  districts  of  the  Theiss  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Magyan. 

Another  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  Xazyges  were 

Kttled  behind  the  Carpathians  in  Podlackia,  and 

were  knqwn  in  histoij  at  the  end  of  the  10th  oen- 

17  of  oar  era;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  amonj; 
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°fhe  northern  tribes  vanquished  by  Herminric  in  A.  ir 
332 — 350,  and  that  they  were  the  same  people  as 
those  mentioned  by  Jomandes  (de  Beb.  Gtt.  3)  under 
the  cormpt  form  Ikaunzes. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  this  snbject  by  Hennig 
^Comment  de  Aefra*  laxggym  S.  Jaxvmgorum, 
Begiomont,  1812);  a  full  and  clear  account  of 
the  fortunes  <^  these  peoples  will  be  found  in  the 
German  translation  of  the  very  able  work  of  Scha- 
farik,  the  historian  of  the  Slavish  races. 

In  1799  a  golden  dish  was  found  with  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  characters,  now  in  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Vienna,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  lazyges.  (V'on  Hammer,  Otman, 
Geieh.  vol.  iiL  p.  726.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBAN  ('Ifiu',  Cedren.  vol  ii.  p.  774),  a  city 
which  Cedrenus  (I.  c.)  describes  as  the  metropolis  of 
Vasbonragan  (^irirpiiroMs  Si  aSn)  roi!  Boowa- 
pajtiyy 

The  name  survives  in  the  modem  Vdn.  SL 
Hartin,  the  historian  of  Armenia  (^ifem.  ear  VAr- 
maiie,  voL  i.  p.  117),  says  that,  according  to  native 
traditions,  Vdn  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  attributed  to  Semiramis.  Rained  in 
course  of  time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  king  called  Van, 
who  lived  a  short  time  before  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  who  gave  it  his  name;  bat, 
having  again  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by 
Vagh-Arsbag  (Valareases),  brother  to  Arsaaes,  and 
firat  king  of  Armenia  of  the  race  of  the  Arsasidae. 
In  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
captured  by  Sapor  II.  (Bitter,  Erdlamde,  voL  iz.  pp. 
787,  981 ;  Lcnddn  Geog.  Journal,  vol  viiL  p.  66.) 
[Abtshita  Bdana.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBEB.     [Ibebds.] 

IBE'RA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Citetior,  mentioDed 
only  by  Uvy,  who  gives  no  explicit  account  of  its 
site,  fiuiher  than  that  it  was  near  the  Ibems  (£in>), 
whence  it  took  its  name;  bat,  from  the  connection 
of  the  narrative,  we  may  rafely  infer  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  referred  to,  namely, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  was  the  wealthiest  city 
in  those  parts.  (Liv.  xxiii.  28.)  The  manner  in 
which  Livy  mentions  it  seems  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  still  well  known  under  Augustus. 
Two  oralis  are  extant,  one  with  the  epigraph  mun. 
BIBBSA  ji;ua  on  the  one  side,  and  ilkrcavomia 
on  the  other;  and  the  other  with  the  head  of  Ti- 
berias 00  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  epi- 
graph II.  H.  J.  iLERCAVosiA ;  whence  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  a  municipinm  by  Julius,  or  by 
Augostus  in  his  honour,  and  to  have  been  sitnated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ilkocaoses.  The  addition 
DEBT,  on  the  latter  of  these  coins  led  Harduin  to 
identify  the  place  with  Dertosa,  the  site  of  which, 
however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  does  not 
agree  with  the  probable  position  of  Ibera.  Florez 
supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  a  treaty  between 
Ibera  and  Dertosa.  The  ships  with  spread  sails  -tn 
both  coins,  indicate  its  maritime  site,  which  modem 
geographers  seek  on  the  S.  side  of  the  delta  of  tfa« 
Ebro,  at  S.  •Carlot  de  la  Rapita,  near  Atyxteta. 
Its  decay  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  lying  oat  of 
the  great  high  road,  amidst  the  malaria  of  the  river- 
delta,  and  in  a  positian  where  its  port  would  bo 
choked  by  the  allnvial  deposits  of  the  Ebra.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  port  is  now  represented  by 
the  iSUuaaf,  or  lagoon,  called  Puerto  de  he  Alfaguee, 
which,  signifies  Port  of  the  Jaat,  i.  e.  of  the  river. 
(Flin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Harduin,  ad  loc. ;  Marea,  ffisp, 
il  8;  Florez,  Mtd.  de  Sep.  vol  ii.  p.  453;  Sestiai, 
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f.  ISO;  lUselie,  7>e.  JVmt.  «.  v.;  Eck]ieI,T<il.i.  pp. 
SO,  5\;  \}kert,  ti^  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  416,  417 ;  Fotd, 
ZTaadooib  o/^pom,  p.  210.)  [P.  S.] 

IBEIUA  (4  'le^pia),  the  extenuTO  tnct  of 
ctnntiy  which  lies  between  the  Enzine  uid  Caspian 
(OS,  to  tbt  S.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Cancasns, 
and  vhicfa,bo(uided  on  the  W.  by  Coldiin,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  the  &  by  Annenia,  is  watered  by 
tbe  rinr  Cyrns  (K&r).  (Strab.  zi.  p.  499,  comp.  i. 
ff.  45,  69  ;  Pomp.  McI.  iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Flin.  ri.  1 1 ; 
ItuL  r.  II.)  From  these  limits,  it  will  be  seen 
tint  tlw  Iberia  of  the  ancients  conesponds  very 
wiriy  with  modern  Georgia,  or  Grutia,  as  it  is 
nlled  by  the  Kiusians.  Strabo  (p.  500)  describes 
it  u  being  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  over  which 
thtre  were  only  four  passes  known.  One  of  these 
crosseil  the  Uoschichi  Months,  which  separated 
Iberia  from  Colchis,  by  the  Colcliian  fortress  Sara- 
PASA  (StAarapam),  and  is  the  modem  rood  from 
Mingnlia  into  Georgia  orer  Suram,  Another,  on 
the  N.,  rises  from  the  conntry  of  the  Nomades  in  a 
steep  ascent  of  tliree  days'  jonmey  (along  the  valley 
of  the  Terei  or  Ttrgl) ;  after  which  tbe  road  passes 
throDgh  the  defile  rf  the  river  Araocs,  a  jonmey 
of  four  days,  where  the  pass  is  closed  at  the  lower 
end  by  an  impregnable  wall.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
tbe  pass  of  the  celebrated  Caucasian  Gates  [Cav- 
CASIAE  Pobtak],  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  12)  as  a 
prodigieiis  week  of  nature,  fonned  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, and  having  the  iDterval  closed  by  gates  with 
inn  bius.  Beneath  ran  a  river  which  emitted  a 
stronf;  smellC'Snbter  mediae  (fores), amne  din  odoris 
liuente,"  Hin.  L  e.y.  It  is  identified  with  the  great 
central  road  leading  from  the  W.  of  Georgia  by  the 
pass  of  Darigel,  so  named  from  a  fortress  situated 
CD  a  mck  washed  by  the  river  Tereh,  and  called  by 
the  Georgians  SJuiit  Kari,  or  the  Gate  of  Sbevi. 
The  third  pass  was  from  Albania,  which  at  its 
commencement  was  cut  through  the  rock,  but  after- 
mrda  went  thraugh  a  marsh  formed  by  the  river 
which  descended  ihim  the  Caneasns,  snd  is  the  same 
as  the  strong  defile  now  called  Deriend  or  "  narrow 
pass,"  from  the  chief  dty  of  Daghatin,  which  is  at 
the  eztremity  of  the  great  arm  which  branches  out 
from  the  Caocasns,  and,  by  its  position  on  a  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  ridge,  overhanging  the 
Caspian  sea,  at  once  commands  the  coast-road  and 
the  Albanian  Gates.  The  fourth  pass,  by  which 
Pompeios  and  Canidiss  entered  Iberia,  led  op  from 
Amienia,  and  is  referred  to  the  high  road  from 
Eiumn,  timmgh  Km-;  to  the  N.    [Araous.] 

Tbe  antftce  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified 
with  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys ;  the  best 
portion  of  this  rich  province  is  the  basin  of  the  K<a; 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Aragavi,  AUuan,  and  other 
tribotary  streams.  Strabo  (p.  499)  speaks  of  tbe 
mmerons  cities  of  Iberia,  with  their  houses  having 
tiled  roofii,  as  well  as  some  architectural  pretensions. 
Besides  this,  they  had  market-pUces  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  people  of  the  Ibkres  or  IsBRt  CUqfMt, 
Steph.  B.  s.  F.)  were  somewhat  mors  civiliud  than 
their  neighboan  in  Colchis.  According  to  Strabo 
(f.  500).  they  were  divided  into  four  castes  :  — 

(I.)  The  royal  horde,  from  which  tbe  chiefs,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  were  taken.  (2.)  The  priests, 
who  acted  also  as  arbitrators  in  their  quarrels  with 
tbe  oeigbbonring  tribes.  (3.)  Soldiers  and  bnsband- 
nxn.  (4.)  The  mass  of  the  population,  who  were 
slaves  to  the  king.  The  form  of  government  was 
jatriudiaL    The  people  <rf  the  plain  wore  peoceful, 
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and  cnltivated  the  soil ;  while  their  dren  wis  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Annenians  and  Medea.  The 
mountaineers  were  more  warlike,  and  resembled  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  As,  during  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  9),  Colchis  was  the  M.  limit  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Iberians  were  probably,  in  name, 
snbjects  of  that  monarchy.  Along  with  the  other 
tribes  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  they 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mithridates.  The 
BoDuuis  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lncollns  and  Pompeiua.  In  b.  c.  65,  the 
latter  general  commenoed  his  march  northwards  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  and  had  to  fight  against  the 
Iberians,  whom  he  compelled  to  sue  fur  peace.  (Pint. 
Pomp.  34.)  A.  D.  3S,  when  Tiberius  set  up  Tin- 
dates  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne,  he 
induced  tbe  Iberian  princes,  Mithridates  and  bis 
brother  Pharasinanes,  to  invade  Armenia;  which 
they  did,  and  subdued  tbe  country.  (Tac.  A  nn.  vi.  33 
— 36 ;  comp.  Diet  of  Biog.  Pharasmakus.)  In 
A*D.  115,  when  Armenia  became  a  Boman  province 
under  Trajan,  the  king  of  tbe  Iberians  made  a  form 
of  submitting  himself  to  the  emperor.  (Eotrop.  viii. 
3 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Ixiz.  15 ;  Spartian.  Badria». 
17.) 

Under  the  reign  of  ConstaDtine  the  Ibetiaus  were 
converted  by  a  captive  woman  to  Christianity, 
which  has  been  preserved  there,  thongh  mixed  with 
BDpentition,  down  to  the  present  times.  One  of  the 
original  soniees  for  this  story,  which  will  be  found 
in  Neander  (Allgemein  Gach.  der  ChrittL  StUg. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  234—236  ;  comp.  Milman,  HiMt.  Iff 
Chriaianitg,  voL  ii.  p.  480),  is  Bofinns  (x.  10), 
from  whom  the  Greek  chuixih  historians  (Socrat. 
i.  20 ;  Sozom.  ii.  7 ;  Theod.  i.  24 ;  Mos.  Cboren.  ii.  83) 
have  borrowed  iL  In  a.  d.  365—878,  by  the 
ignominious  treaty  of  Jovian,  the  Romans  renounced 
^e  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Sapor,  after  subjugating  Armenia,  marched  against 
Sauromaoes,  who  was  king  of  Iberia  by  the  per- 
miasiao  of  the  emperors,  and,  after  expelling  him, 
lednced  Iberia  to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxrii.  12 ;  Gibbon,  c.  zxv ;  Le  Beau, 
Bom  Empire,  vol  iii.  p.  357.) 

During  the  wars  between  the  Boman  emperors  and 
the  Sasiianian  princes,  the  Ibkriax  Gates  had 
coma  into  the  possession  of  a  prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  c/Seni  this  important  pass  to  Anastasins;  but 
when  the  emperor  bnilt  Darus,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  Persiana  in  check,  Cobades,  ih'  Kobld, 
seized  upon  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forti- 
fied them,  though  less  as  a  precaution  against  the 
Romans  than  against  the  Huns  and  other  northern 
barbarians.  (Procop.  B.P.i.\Q;  Gibbon,  c,  zl. ;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  vi..  pp.  269,  442,  vol.  vii.  pi  398.)  For 
a  curious  history  of  this  pass,  and  its  identification 
with  the  fabled  wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Hum- 
boldt, Aiie  Centrale,  voLii.  pp.93 — 104;  Eichwald, 
Peripl.  det  Catp.Meeru,  vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 132.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  power,  the  Ilierian  frontier 
was  tbe  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  emperors 
Manrioe  and  Heraelius.  Iberia  is  now  a  province  of 
Sosna. 

The  Georgians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  fiimily  of  nations,  are  the  same  race  as  tbe 
ancient  Iberians.  By  the  Armenian  writers  they 
are  still  called  Writ,  a  name  of  perhaps  the  same 
original  as  'I9i|fif  i.  They  call  themselves  Kartti, 
and  derive  their  origin,  according  to  their  national 
traditions,  from  an  eponymous  ancestor,  KarHot. 
Like  the  Annenians,  with  whom  however,  there  is 
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no  affinitj  either  in  Unpuge  or  descent,  they  hare 
an  old  Teraion  of  the  Bible  into  their  hnguage. 
The  stmcture  of  this  langnage  has  been  atndied 
hy  Adelnng  {MitkridaL  Tol.  i.  pp.  430,  foIL)  and 
other  modem  pbilologen,  among  whom  roaj  be 
mentioned  Broeset,  the  anthor  of  sereral  teamed 
memoirs  on  the  Georgian  grammar  and  langoage : 
Klaproth,  also,  has  given  a  long  Tocabalai;  of  it,  in 
hia  Atia  Polyglotta. 

Annenian  writers  hare  supplied  historical  me- 
inoini  to  Georgia,  though  it  has  not  been  entirely 
wanting  in  domestic  chroniclea.  These  cnrious 
records,  which  bavr  much  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  balf-Iegendarjr  monkish  histories  of  other 
eonntries,  are  supposed  to  be  founded  on  substantial 
truth.  One  of  tbe  most  important  works  on  Georgian 
history  is  the  memorials  of  the  celebrated  Orpelian 
fiunily,  which  have  been  published  by  St  Martin, 
with  a  translation.  Some  acconnt  of  these,  along 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Geoigians 
and  their  literature,  will  be  found  in  Pricbard 
(Physical  Hitt.  ofManland,  Tol.  iv.  pp.  261 — 276). 
Dubois  de  Muntp^renx  (  Voyage  mUow  du  Caueate, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  8 — 1 69)  has  given  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Georgia,  from  native  sources ;  and  the 
maps  in  the  nuigni6cent  Atbu  that  accompanies  his 
woric  will  be  found  of  great  service.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBERIA  INDIAE  ('ISqpla,  Per^  M.  E.  p.  24, 
ed.  Hudson),  a  district  placed  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  between  Larica  and  ^e  Scythians.  It  was 
doubtless  peopled  by  some  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
who  gradually  made  their  descent  to  the  S.  and  SE. 
part  of  Semde,  and  foimded  the  Indo-Scythic  empire, 
on  the  overthmw  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
about  B.C.  136.  The  name  woold  seem  to  imply 
that  the  popuUtion  who  occupied  this  district  had 
come  from  the  Caucasus.  [V.] 

IBE'RIOUM  HARE.  [HisPAiruH  Mabb.] 
IBE'RES,  IBE'RI,  IBETIIA.  [Hispaiha.] 
IBERINGAE  (JUtplyyai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  18),  a 
people  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Bepyrrhus 
Mons  (Aiartubs  ifU.  t)  and  the  Monies  Damassi,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  near  the  Brakim^mtra.  [V.] 
IBE'RUS  ('ISi)p,  gen.  -ripos,  and  'Iffq^i;  in 
MSS.  often  Hiberns :  Ebro),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  the  basin  of  which  includes  the  ME.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  great  monntain  chuns 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Idubeda.  [Hispawia.]  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cantabri,  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  chain,  near  the  city  of 
Jnliobriga  (the  source  lies  12  miles  W.  of  Rtyiiota), 
and,  flowing  with  a  nearly  uniform  direction  to  tbe 
SE.,  after  a  course  of  450  M.  P.  (340  miles),  &lls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  40°  42'  N.  hit.,  and 
0°  50*  £.  long.,  forming  a  considerable  delta  at  its 
mouth.  It  was  navigable  for  260  M.  P.  from  the 
town  of  Vabia  (^Vana,  in  Bttrgot).  Its  chief 
tributaries  were: — on  the  left,  the  SicORls  {Segre) 
and  the  Galuccs  (fiaUego),  and  on  the  right  the 
Salo  (JCaUm),  It  was  long  the  boundary  of  tbe 
two  Spains  [Hispahia],  whence  perhaps  aroee  tbe 
error  of  Appian  (/fur/i.  6),  who  makes  it  divide  the 
peninsula  into  two  equal  parts.  There  are  some 
other  errors  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  origin  of  tbe 
name  is  disputed.  Dismissing  derivations  from  the 
Phoenician,  the  question  seems  to  depend  very  much 
on  whether  the  Iberians  derived  their  name  from  the 
river,  as  was  the  belief  of  tbe  ancient  writers,  or 
whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the  people,  as 
W.  von  Humboldt  contends.  If  the  former  iraa  the 
case,  and  if  Miebohr's  view  is  correct,  that  the  popu- 
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lation  of  NE.  Spain  was  originally  Celtic  [Hra- 
paiha],  a  natural  etymology  is  at  once  found  in  the 
Celtic  aber,  i.  e.  miitr.  (Polyb.  ii.  IS,  iii.  34,  40, 
etalib.;  ScyLp.I;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  156, et  acq.;  Steph. 
B.  M.  v.;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  5;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60 ;  Lir. 
zzi.  5, 19,  82,  &c;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34; 
Lncan.  iv.  83;  Cato,  Orig.  VII.  ap.  Nonios,  *.  v. 
Pitcalentiu.)  [P.  S.] 

IBETTES.    [Samos.] 

IBES,  a  town  in  the  SE.  of  Hispania  Citerior, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (zzviiL  81,  where  tbe  MSS.  vary 
in  the  reading),  is  perhaps  the  modem  Ihi,  NE.  of 
Valaieia.  (Coins,  op.  Sestini,  p.  156;  Laborde, 
Itm.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [P.  &] 

IBIO'NES,  VIBIO'NES('I«iir«j,  ol.  OiiSuirti, 
Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  23),  a  Slavonian  people  of  Sarmatia 
Enropaea,  whom  Schafarik  (Slav.AU,  vol.i.  p.  213) 
looks  for  in  the  neigbbonrbood  of  a  river  Ita-Ivim- 
Imaha,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Rnsaia  deriving 
their  name  from  "  iwa "  = "  Saliz  Alba,"  or  the 
common  white  willow.  [E.  B.  J.^ 

IBLIODURUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Virodnnum  (  Ver- 
dun) and  Divodnmm  (^Metx).  The  termination 
(ofurum)  implies  that  it  is  on  a  stream.  Tbe  whole 
distance  in  the  Itin.  between  Verdun  and  Mela  is 
23  Gallic  leagues,  or  34^  M.  P.,  which  is  less  than 
even  the  direct  distance  between  Verdun  and  Meb. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  the  numbers  in  the 
lUn.  somewhera  between  Virodnnum  and  Divodumm, 
which  D'AnviUe  corrects  in  bis  usual  way.  The 
site  of  Ibliodnrum  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Iron,  at 
a  place  about  two  leagues  above  its  juneUon  with 
the  Ome,  a  branch  of  the  Motel,  and  on  the  line  of 
an  old  rood.  [G.  L.3 

ICA'RIA.     [AmoA,  p.  328,  b.] 

IGA'RIUM  MARE.  [IcABOS  ;  Aboakcm 
Make.] 

I'CAfiUS,  I'CARIA  C^lKopos,  'Uapia:  NOaria), 
an  island  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  weat  of  Samos,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (z.  p.  480,  ziv.  639),  80  stadin 
from  Cape  Ampelos,  while  Pliny  (v.  23)  makes  the 
distance  35  miles.  The  island  is  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  hills  traversing  Samos  from 
east  to  west,  whence  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  ex- 
tends from  NE.  to  SW.  Its  length,  according  to 
Pliny,  is  17  miles,  and  its  cinnmference,  according 
to  Strabo,  300  stadia.  The  island,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  of  the  snmtmding  sea  (/cortum 
Mare  or  Pelague),  derived  its  own  name,  according 
to  tradition,  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea  near  thia 
jstend.  (Or.  MeL  viii.  195,  foil)  The  cape  fitnn- 
ing  tbe  easternmost  p«nt  of  the  island  was  called 
Drqxmum  or  Draconum  (Strab.  ziv.  pp.  637,  639; 
Horn.  Bymn.  zzziv.  1 ;  Died.  Sic.  iii.  66 ;  Plin.  iv. 
23 ;  Steph.  B.  f.  v.  Apdirovav),  and  near  it  was  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  Further  west,  on 
the  north  coast,  was  the  small  town  of  Isn 
CIoToi),  with  a  tdersbly  good  roadstead;  to  tha 
south  of  this  was  another  little  place,  called  Oenob 
(Olv<$q,  Strab.  I.  c;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  According  to 
some  traditions,  Dionysus  was  bom  on  Cape  Dr». 
conqm  (Theocrib  IdylL  xxvi.  33),  and  Artemis  had 
a  teinple  near  Isti,  called  Tanropolion.  The  island 
had  received  its  first  colonists  from  Miletus  (Strab. 
ziv.  p.  635);  but  in  the  time  of  Straho  it  bdonged 
to  the  Samians:  it  had  then  but  few  inhabitants, 
and  was  mainly  used  by  the  Samians  as  pasture  land 
for  their  flocks.  (Strab.  z.  pp.  488,  xiv.  p.  639;  Scy- 
lax,  pp.  22 ;  Aeachyl.Pert.  887 ;  Thucyd.  iii  92,  viil. 
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99;  Ptol-T.  2.  §  SO;  P.  HeU,  iL  7.)  Modem  writers 
deiirt  tin  name  of  Icaxia  from  the  Ionic  word  mi^ 
a  futsn  (Hesych.  «.  r.  KJp'),  according  to  wliicli  ic 
woaU  man  "  the  pasture  land."  In  earlier  times 
it  is  aaid  to  hsTe  been  called  Dolicbe  (Plin,  L  e.; 
CalUm.  Hymn.  »  IHem.  187),  Hacris  (Plin.  L  c; 
Easttth.  ad  Diomp.  Per.  530;  Liv.  szvii.  13),  and 
Icfatlixoessa  (Plin.  L  c).  Keepecting  the  present  con- 
ditin  of  the  island,  see  Tonrnefort,  Voyage  du  Li- 
tait,  iL  )ett.  9.  p.  94;  and  Ross,  Rattn  auf  dm 
Gritek.  InseUt,  toL  ii.  p.  164,  foL  [L.  &] 
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II 


COM  or  OKSOB  OB  OKSAB,  a  ICAROS. 

ICARUS  A,  a  river  the  embonchnre  of  which  is 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Enzine,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (ri.  5).  Icamsa  answers  to  the  Ukrash  rirer ; 
and  the  town  and  river  of  Hieros  is  doubtless  the 
HiERns  PoKirs  (Jepit  A'M^")  of  Arrian  {PeripL 
pw  19),  which  has  been  identified  with  Stmjiik-hja. 
(Beiioell,  Compar.  Gag.  roL  ii.  p.  328.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ICAUKUS  or  ICAUNA  (Yanne),  in  GallU,  a 
river  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Seqnana  {Seine). 
Aateeiodnnim  or  Antessiodnnun  (Juzerre)  is  on 
the  Yomme.  The  name  Icannos  is  only  known  from 
inscriptions,  D'Anville  (A'atice,  ^.,  $.  v.  Icanna) 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ahbi  le  Beuf,  that 
there  was  foond  oo  a  stooe  on  the  modem  wall  of 
Auxerre  the  inscription  drab  icavni.  He  anp- 
posea  that  Icanni  ought  to  be  Icaonise,  but  without 
any  good  reason.  He  also  adds  that  the  name 
Icanna  appears  in  a  writing  of  the  fifth  century. 
According  to  Ukert  QGallien.  p.  145),  who  also  cites 
Le  Beuf.  the  inscription  is  "  Deabus  Icaum."  It  is 
said  that  in  the  ninth  oentnry  Auxerre  was  named 
Icanns,  Hjonria,  Jnnia.  (Millin,  Vognge,  i.  p.  167, 
cited  by  Ukert,  GalKen,  p.  474.)  Icauna  is  as 
likely  to  be  the  Boman  form  of  the  original  Celtic 
name  as  Icannns,  [6.  L.] 

ICENI,  in  Britain.  Tantos  is  the  only  author 
who  gi^  OS  the  exact  form  letiu.  He  mentioas 
them  twice. 

First,  they  are  defeated  by  the  propraetor  P.  0«- 
toriua,  who,  after  fortifying  the  valleys  of  the  Antona 
(Aufona)  and  Sabrina,  reduces  the  Iceni,  and  then 
marebea  against  the  Cangi,  a  population  sufSdently 
distant  from  Norfolk  or  Sufiblk  (the  area  of  the 
Iceni)  to  be  near  the  Irish  Sea.  (^fia.ziLSl,  82.) 
The  difficulties  that  attend  the  geography  of  the 
campaign  of  Ostorius  have  been  indicated  in  the 
article  C  amcIjOddscx.  It  is  aot  from  this  passage 
that  we  fix  the  Iceni. 

The  second  notice  eires  us  the  acconnt  of  the 
erat  rebellion  under  Boadicea,  wife  of  Prasntagus. 
From  this  we  mfa  that  Camulodnnum  was  not  fiir 
from  the  tcenian  area,  and  that  the  Trinobantes  were 
a  neighbouring  popniation.  Perhaps  we  are  Justi- 
fied fai  carrying  the  Iceni  as  far  south  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Essex  and  Herts,     (^im.  xiv.  31— 37.) 

The  nal  reason,  however,  for  fixing  the  Iceni  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Simeni  of  Ptolemy,  whose  town  was  Vents  (A'or- 
mci  or  Caittor);  an  assnmplion  that  is  quite  m- 
soasUe,  since  tlie  Venta  of  Ptolemy's  Simeni  i*  men- 


tioned in  the  Ilinemiy  as  the  Venta  lecnomm,  and 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Venta  Belgarum  ( (Tm- 
cAertcr).  [R  G.  L.] 

ICH  HxX  •  ri^er  of  Central  Asia  which  only 
occurs  in  Menander  of  Byzantium  {Bitt.  LegcU.  Bar- 
barorum  ad  Romanot,  p.  300,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1829),  Bumamed  the  "  Protector,"  and  contempa> 
lary  with  the  emperor  Maurice,  in  the  6th  centniy 
after  Christ,  to  whom  comparative  geojrmphy  is 
indebted  for  much  curious  information  about  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian  and  the  riven  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it  on  the  E.  Niebuhr  hss  recugnisal, 
in  the  passage  from  Menander  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  first  intimation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  exibtenoe  of  the  Uke  of  Aral,  after  the  very 
vsgae  intimations  of  some  among  the  authors  of  ibe 
classical  period.  Voo  Humboldt  {Atie  Centrak, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186)  has  identified  the  Ich  with  the  £mba 
or  Zfjem,  winch  rises  in  the  mountain  ranf^  Al- 
ruruk,  not  fiu-  from  the  sources  of  the  Or,  and,  after 
traversing  the  sandy  steppes  of  Saghiz  and  Ba- 
totmbai,  falls  into  the  Caspian  at  its  ME.  comer. 
(Comp.  Levcliine,  Horda  tt  Steppet  det  Kirghit- 
Katab,  p.  65.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

ICHANA  ('Ixwa :  Elh.  Ixaru'of),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  which,  according  to  Stephanns  of  Byzantium, 
held  oat  for  a  hag  time  against  the  arms  of  the 
Syracusans,  whence  he  derives  its  name  (from  the 
verb  IxBLfi",  a  form  equivalent  to  lax"*^}!  bot 
gives  us  no  indication  of  the  period  to  which  this 
statement  refen.  The  Ichanenses,  however,  an 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  a  14)  among  the  sti- 
pendiary towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  though, 
according  to  Sillig  {ad  he.),  the  true  reading  is 
Ipanenses.  [Hippaha.]  In  either  case  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a  mere 
random  conjectura  of  Clnverius  to  give  the  name  of 
Ichana  to  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  still  remain  at 
a  place  called  Vindicari,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Pacfaynum,  and  which  were  identified  (with  still 
less  probability)  by  Fazello  ai  those  of  Imschara. 
[Imachara.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ICHNAE  {'Ixivi),  a  city  of  Bottiaea,  in  Mace- 
donia, which  Herodotus  (vii.  123)  couples  with  Pella. 
(Leake,  Travelt  m  Northera  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
582.)  [E.B.J.] 

ICHNAE  (1x»w>  lud-  Char.  p.  3 ;  Steph.  B. 
<;  t> ),  a  small  fortified  town,  or  castle,  in  Heso- 
potiunia,  ntnated  on  tlie  river  Bilecha,  which  itself 
flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  said  by  Isidorus  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Macedonians.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  it  the  same  plaoe  as  is 
called  in  Dion  Cnssins  'Ix'^""  (>'■  12),  and  in  Plu- 
tarch Tax""  {Cnut.  c  2S).  According  to  the 
former  writer,  it  was  the  phue  where  Crassus  over- 
came Talymenus:  aecorduig  to  the  latter,  that  to 
which  the  younger  Cruens  was  persuaded  to  fly 
when  wounded.  Its  exact  position  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  ftr  distant 
from  the  important  town  of  Carrhae.  [V.l 

ICCIUS  PORTUS.     [iTius.] 

ICHTHYO'PHAGI  {Ix't^xf^,  Died-  >■>■  >5. 
eeq.;  Herod,  iii.  19  ;  Pausan.  i.  33.  §  4;  Plin.  vi.  30. 
s.  32),  were  one  of  the  nnmerous  tribes  dwelling 
on  each  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  derived  their 
appellation  firom  the  principal  article  of  their  diet. 
FM-eaten,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  region : 
in  t  he  present  day,  savages,  whoee  only  diet  Is  finh  cast 
oshore  and  cooked  in  the  sun,  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Holhud.  The  Aethiopian  Ichthyojdiagi,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  nomeivas  of  these 
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tribea,  dwelt  to  the  sontliwanl  of  the  Segio  Troglo- 
djrtica.  Of  these,  and  other  mora  inland  ntcee, 
concerning  whoae  strange  forma  and  modes  of  life 
curious  tales  an  rekted  bj  the  Greek  and  Boman 
writers,  a  further  aooonot  is  given  under  Trooi>o- 
BVTES.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYOPHAGORUM  SINUS  ('IxS^w^T"* 
Kiliwos,  Ptol.  Ti.  7.  §  13X  was  a  deeply  embayed 
portion  of  the  Persian  gulf,  in  hit  25°  N.,  situated 
between  the  headlands  of  the  San  and  Asab^  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  its  bor- 
ders were  of  the  same  mixed  race  — Aelhiopo-Ara- 
bian — with  the  Ichthjrophagi  of  Aethiopia.  The 
bay  was  studded  with  islands,  of  which  the  prin* 
dpal  were  Aradus,  Tyloe,  and  Thiros.     [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYS.     [Eus,  p.  817,  h.] 

ICIANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  as 
a  station  on  the  road  from  I^ondon  to  CarluU  (Lugu- 
ballium).  As  more  than  one  of  the  stations  on  each  side 
(Villa  Faustini,  Caftiboricum,  &c)  are  uncertain, 
the  locality  of  the  Iciani  is  uncertain  also.  Chater- 
ford,  Iclimy,  and  Thtt/ord  are  suggested  in  the 
Mormmenia  Britamiea.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICIDMAGUS,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lngdnnensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Table  on  a  nad  between  Bevesaium 

{supposed  to  be  5t.  Pauliaiii)  and  Aquae  Segeta 
Aquas  Sboete.]  Icidmagus  is  probably  ItMtn- 
geaux  or  iMsmhaux,  which  is  SSW.  of  St  £<tmne, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Loirt.  The  resemblance  of  name  is 
the  chief  reason  for  fixing  on  this  site.      [6.  L.] 

ICCNII  ('iKiii'iiii),  an  Alpine  people  of  Gallia. 
Slrabo  (p.  185)  says:  "  Above  the  Carares  are  the 
Vocontii,  and  Tricorii,  and  Iconii,  and  Pednli;"  and 
Again  (p.  203):  "  Next  to  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii,  and  Tricorii,  and  after  them  the  Medali  (Me- 
dulli),  who  inhabit  the  highest  summits."  These 
Iconii  and  Siconii  are  evidently  the  same  people,  and 
the  tigma  in  the  name  Siconii  seems  to  be  merely  a 
repetition  MT  the  final  tigma  of  the  word  ObKomu>is. 
The  Peduli  of  the  first  pusage,  as  some  editions 
have  it,  is  also  mamfestly  the  name  MedullL  The 
ascertained  position  of  the  Cavares  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Durance  and  Ttire,  and 
that  of  the  Vocontii  east  of  the  Cavares,  combined 
with  Strabo's  remark  about  the  position  of  the  Me- 
duUi,  show  that  the  Tricorii  and  the  Iconii  are  be- 
tween the  Vocontii  and  the  Medulli,  who  were  on  the 
High  Alps;  and  this  is  all  that  we  knew.  [G.  L.J 
ICO'NIUM  ('Iitciwor  :  Elh.  'Imyttis  :  Cogni, 
Kwgah,  or  KonigeK),  was  regarded  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon  (_Anab.  i.  2.  §  19)  as  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  while  all  hiter  authorities  describe 
it  as  the  principal  city  of  Lycaonia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  6,  8,  XV.  3.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  calls  it  a  wo- 
Xtxnof,  whence  wo  must  infer  that  it  was  then 
stilt  a  small  place ;  but  he  adds  that  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  was  situated  in  a  fertile  district  of 
Lycaonia.  Pliny  (v.  27),  however,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  describe  it  as  a  very  populous  city,  in- 
habited by  Greeka  and  Jews.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  within  a  short  period,  the  place  had  greatly 
risen  in  importance.  In  Pliny's  time  the  territory 
of  Iconium  formed  a  tetnrchy  comprising  14  towns, 
of  which  Iconium  was  the  capital.  On  coins  belongmg 
to  the  reign  rf  the  emperor  Gallienos,  the  town  is 
called  a  Roman  colony,  which  was,  probably,  only  an 
assumed  title,  as  no  author  speaks  of  it  as  a  colony. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperon  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  Lycaonia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  (Hierocl. 
p.  67S);  but  it  was  wrested  from  them  first  by  the 
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Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
took  the  title  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.  Under  th« 
Turkish  dominion,  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades, Iconium  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity.  It  is 
still  a  Urge  and  populous  town,  and  the  residence  of 
a  pasha.  The  place  contains  some  architectural 
remains  and  inscriptions,  but  they  appear  almost  all 
to  belong  to  the  Byzantine  period.  (Comp.  Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  2  ;  Steph.  B.  V  e.  ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  16; 
Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  48 ;  Hamilton,  Jietearchis, 
vol.  il  p.  205,  fol. ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  SI ;  Sestini, 
Geo.  Jftm.  p.  48.)  The  name  Iconium  led  the  an- 
cients to  derive  it  from  elictir,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  that  the  city  derived  its  name  from  an  image 
of  Medusa,  brought  thither  by  Perseus  (Eustatb.  ad 
Diom/s.  Per.  856)  ;  hence  Stephanus  B.  maintains 
that  the  name  ought  to  be  spelt  EU6yiay,  a  form 
actually  adopted  by  Eustathins  and  the  Byzantina 
writerv,  and  also  found  on  some  coins.        [L.  S.1 

ICORIGIUM.     [Eqobioiuu.] 

ICOS.     [Icus.] 

ICOSITA'NL     [luci.] 

ICO'SIUM  (;iK6<rtoy :  Algier),  a  dty  on  the  coast 
of  Mauretania  Caeaaiienais,  E.  of  Caesarea,  a  colony 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  presented  by  Vespasian 
with  the  Jul  Latimim.  (/(ra.  Ant  p.  15;  Mela,  i. 
6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  ▼.  2.  s.  I ;  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  6.)  Its  site, 
already  vrell  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  pUces  it  30"  W.  <tf  the  mouth  of  the  Savna,  haa 
been  ideutified  with  certainty  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered by  the  French.  (PcUissier,  in  the  £xplo- 
ratim  Scieniifique  de  VAlgMe,  voL  vi.  p.  350.) 
Many  modem  geographeis,  following  Uannert,  who 
was  misled  by  a  confusion  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Itinerary,  put  this  and  all  the  neighhouring  places 
too  far  west.    [Comp.  loL.]  [P.  S.] 

ICTIMU'LI  or  VICTIMUXI  QlicroifumKoi, 
Strah.),  a  people  of  Cisalpne  Gaul,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  VercelUe.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  218),  who  speaks  of 
a  village  of  the  Ictimnli,  where  there  were  gold  mines, 
which  he  seems  to  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Veroellae;  but  the  passage  is  so  confused  that  it 
would  leave  us  in  doubt.  Pliny,  however,  who 
notices  the  gold  mines  of  the  Victimuli  among  the 
most  productive  in  Italy,  distinctly  places  them  "  in 
agro  VerceUensi."  We  learn  from  him  that  they 
were  at  one  time  worked  on  so  large  a  scale  that  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  Roman  censors  prohibiting 
the  employment  in  them  of  more  than  5000  men  at 
once.  (Plin.  xzxiii.  4.  s.  21.)  Their  site  is  not 
mots  precisely  indicated  by  rather  of  the  above 
authors,  but  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  mentjons 
the  "  civitas,  quae  dicitur  Victimula "  as  situated 
"  near  Eporedia,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ' 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  30) ;  and  a  modem  writer  has 
traced  the  existence  of  the  "  Castellum  VictLnula  " 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  shown  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  between  Ivrea  and  BieOa  oa  the 
banks  of  the  £lvo.  Traces  of  the  ancient  gold 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  during 
the  middle  ages,  may  be  still  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  (Durandi,  Alpi  Grots  «  Pen- 
nine, pp.  11 0 — 1 12 ;  walckenaer,  Geogr.  da  Gaulet, 
vol.  i.  p.  168.)  [E.H.B.] 

ICTIS,  in  Brit«n,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicnlua 
(t.  22)  as  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  tin 
districts,  and,  at  low  tides,  becoming  a  peninsula, 
whither  the  tin  was  conveyed  in  waggons.  St  Mi. 
okaele  Mount  is  the  snggested  looidity  foi   Ictis 
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PnbaUf ,  huwevei,  there  is  a  eonfiuiaa  between  the 
Ulc  of  Wight,  the  lale  of  Portland,  the  Scilly  lales, 
mi  the  ide  just  meationed;  tinea  the  name  is  nu- 
jadonaly  Gke  Veetit,  the  physical  conditions  heiug 
different.  This  yiew  is  oo^rmed  by  the  text  of 
Pliny  (ir.  30),  who  writes,  "  Timaena  historicas  a 
Britannia  intromit  ux  dierum  navigatioae  abease 
didt  in^l""  Micim  m  gua  eaitdikim  plumbum 
pntmiat;  ad  earn  Biitannos  Titilibna  narigiia  corio 
ditmntatis  naTigaie."  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICTODURUM,  in  Gallia.  Tbe  Antonine  Itin. 
places  Catnriges  (Chorga)  on  the  road  between 
Ebiodmram  (fmirm)  and  Vapinenm  (Cap);  and 
tiie  Table  adda  Ictodnnim  between  Caturigomagns, 
which  is  abo  CiorgeM,  and  Vapincnm.  We  may 
inAr  iirain  the  name  that  Ictodorom  is  some  stream 
between  Cliorga  and  Gap;  and  the  Table  places 
it  half-way.  The  road  distance  is  more  than  tbe 
direct  lin&  By  fallowing  the  load  fiom  either 
of  these  places  towards  the  other  till  we  come  to 
tbe  stream,  we  shall  ascertain  its  pcsition.  D'An- 
Tille  names  the  small  stream  the  Yaua ;  and 
Walckenaer  names  the  site  of  Ictodamm,  La 
BoMtide  VieOk.  [G.  L.} 

ICULISMA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Aa- 
iooias  {Ep.  XT.  22)  as  a  retired  and  lonely  spot 
wheta  his  friend  Tetradina,  to  whom  he  addresses 
this  poetical  epistle,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
teaching:  — 

"  Qaondam  docendi  mnnere  adstrictom  gravi 
Iculisma  cnm  te  abeconderet." 

It  is  asramed  to  be  the  place  called  Civitas  Ecolis- 
mensimn  in  the  Notitia  Prar.  Gall.,  which  is  Angou- 
lime,  in  the  French  department  of  Charente,  on  the 
rirer  CkaraUe.  [G.  L.] 

ICUS  Cluos :  E&.Ikics'),  one  of  the  gronp  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Uagnesia  in  Tbessaly,  lay  near 
Peparethna,  and  was  oolonued  at  the  same  time  by  tbe 
Cnoasians  rf  Crete.  (Scyma  Chios,  582;  Strab.ix. 
p.  436;  Appan,  B.  C.  t.  7.)  The  fleet  of  AtUlns 
and  the  Bhodians  sailed  past  Seyms  to  IcDS.  (Lir. 
xzxL  45.)  Phanodemns  wrote  an  accoont  of  this 
insignificant  island.  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  It  is  now 
called  SavUao.  (Leake,  Nonham  Greece,  toL  iii. 
p.  312.) 

IDA,  IDAEUS  HONS  (4  'I>i>,  ISa:  Ida),  a 
lange  of  monntains  of  Phtygia,  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Honnt  Tanraa.  It  tniTersea  weatem  Hysia 
in  many  branches,  whence  it  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  scobpendra  or  milliped  (Strab.  ziii. 
p.  583),  its  main  branch  extending  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west;  it  is  of  considerable  height, 
tbe  highest  point,  called  Gsrgsms  or  Gargaron, 
riaing  abont  4650  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 
The  greater  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and  con- 
tains the  sources  of  innumerable  streams  and  many 
rivers,  whence  Homer  (/IL  viiL  47)  calls  the  moun- 
tain ToAinrfSof.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  also 
described  as  rich  m  wild  beasts.  (Camp.  Strab. 
ziii.  pp.  602,  604  ;  Horn.  H  ii.  82^  vi.  283,  viii. 
170,  xi.  153,  196  ;  Athen.  iv.  8;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  20. 
15;  PtoL  V.  2.  §  13;  Plln.  v.  32.)  The  highlands 
•boat  Zeleia  formed  liie  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Ida,  while  Lectum  formed  its  extreme  point  in  the 
south-west.  Two  other  subordinate  ranges,  parting 
fnnn  tbe  principal  summit,  the  one  at  Cape  Rhoe- 
temn,  tbe  other  at  Sigenm,  may  be  said  to  enclose 
the  lerritoiy  of  Troy  in  a  crescent ;  while  another 
central  ridge  between  the  two,  separating  the  valley 
d  the  Seamonder  fnnn  that  of  the  Simoia,  gave  to 
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the  whole  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  f.  (Demetr. 
ap.  Strab.  xiil  p.  597.)  The  principal  rivers  of 
which  the  sonrces  are  in  Mount  Ida,  are  the  Simoia, 
Scamander,  Granicua,  Aesepus,  Rhodins,  Caresus, 
and  others.  (Horn.  IL  ziL  20,  foil.)  Tbe  highest 
peak,  Gargarus,  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  Besides  Gargama,  three  other  high  peaka 
of  Ida  are  mentioned:  viz.  Cotylns,  abont  3500  feet 
high,  and  about  150  stadia  above  Scepsis;  Pytna; 
and  Dicte.  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  472.)  Timosthenea  (qp. 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.  'AX«{<!>>Speia)  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
606)  mention  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Ida,  near  Antandrus,  which  bora  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, where  Paris  (Alexander)  was  believed  to 
have  pronounced  his  judgment  as  to  tbe  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses.  (Comp  Clarke's  Trmelt,  ii. 
p.  134;  Hunt's  Journal  in  Walpole'e  TVriley,  i.  f. 
120;  Cramer's  Aeia  ifinor  i.  120.)         [L.  &] 

IDA  Clh,,  PtoL  iii  17.  §  9  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii,  7. 
§  12;  PUn.  iv.  12,  zvi.  33  ;  Viig.  Aen.  iii  105; 
Solin.  ii.;  Avien.  676;  Priac.  528),  the  central  and 
loftiest  point  of  the  mountain  range  which  tra- 
verses the  island  of  Crete  throughout  the  whole 
length  from  W.  to  £.  In  the  middle  of  the  island, 
where  it  is  broadest  (Strab.  x.  pp.  472,  475,  478), 
Mt.  Ida  lifts  its  head  covered  with  snow.  (Tlieo- 
phrast  B.  P.  ir.  1.)  Tbe  loily  summits  termi- 
nate in  three  peaks,  and,  like  the  main  chain  of 
which  it  is  the  nucleus,  the  offiihoots  to  the  N.  slope 
gradually  towards  the  aea,  enclosing  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  and  form  by  their  projections  the  nn- 
merous  bays  and  gulfs  with  which  the  coast  is  in- 
dented. Ht.  Ida,  now  called  PtUoriti,  sinks  down 
rapidly  towards  tbe  SE.  into  the  extensive  phun 
watered  by  the  Lethaeos.  This  aide  of  tlio  mountain, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  plain  of  Metara,  a  co- 
vered with  cypresses  (camp.  Theophrsst.  de  Vent, 
p.  405;  Dion.  Perieg.  503;  Enstath.  ad.  he.),  pines, 
and  junipers.  Mt.  Ida  was  the  locality  assigned  for 
the  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  Zeus,  and 
there  was  a  cavern  in  its  slopes  sacred  to  that  deity. 
(Died.  Sic.  v.  70.) 

The  Cretan  Ida,  like  its  Trojan  namesake,  was 
connected  with  the  working  of  iron,  and  tlie  Idaean 
Dactyls,  the  legendary  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Wood  was  essential  to  the  operations  of 
amelting  and  forging;  and  the  word  Ida,  an  appella- 
tive for  any  wood-covered  mountain,  waa  used  per- 
hapa,  like  the  German  berg,  at  once  for  a  mountain 
and  a  mining  work.  (Ktarick,  Aegi/pt  of  fferodotue, 
p.  278 ;  Hifck,  Kreta,  vol  I  p.  4.)      [E.  B.  J.l 

I'DACUS  OSoKot),  a  town  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  mentioned  by  Thucydidea  (viii.  104)  in 
his  account  of  the  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of 
Cynossema,  and  not  far  from  Arkhiaha.  Although 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  places,  yet,  as 
the  Athenians  were  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Propontis  from  the  Acgaean,  it  would  appear  that 
Idacus  was  nearest  the  Aegaean,  and  Arrhiana  fur- 
ther up  the  Hellespont,  towards  Sestns  and  the  Pro- 
pontis.    (Arnold,  ad  he.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDALIA,  IDAXIUM  QlUkioy :  Etk.  'ltaX.tm, 
Steph.  B.;  Plin.  v.  31),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  adjoining 
to  which  was  a  forest  sacred  to  Aphrodite;  the  poets 
who  coimect  this  pUce  with  her  worship,  give  no  in- 
dicationa  of  the  precise  locality.  (Theocr.  Id.  zv. 
100;  Virg.  Aen.  L  681,  692,  x.  51;  CatuII.  Pd.  et 
Thet.  96;  Propert  ii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  17.)  Engol 
{Kyproe,  vol  i.  p.  153)  identifies  it  with  Ihlia,  dc- 
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■ciiM  by  Miriti  {Yiaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  S04),  ritiuted 
to  the  Boath  of  Lencoaia,  at  th*  foot  of  Moant 
Olympus.  [E.B.  J.] 

IDIMIUM,  a  town  in  Lower  Pamionia,  on  tho  east 
of  Sirmium,  according  to  the  Pent.  Tab. ;  in  tlie  Ba- 
veniia  Geographer  (iv.  19)  it  is  called  Idominium. 
Its  site  must  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
J/tmvun.  [L.  S.] 

IDIHUS,  a  town  of  nneettaln  rite  in  Upper  Uoeaa, 
probably  on  the  Martam  in  Senia.  (Jt.  AiU.  134 ; 
Tab.  Pad.)  [L.  S.] 

IDISTAVISUS  CAMPUS,  the  famous  battle- 
field where  Germanicos,  in  a.  d.  16,  defeated  Ar- 
Diinius.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  16),  who  describes  it  as  a  "campus  me- 
dins  inter  Visurgim  et  ooUes,"  and  further  says  of  it, 
that "  ut  ripae  flaminis  cednnt  ant  prominentia  moo- 
tinm  resistunt,  inaeqnaliter  sinuatur.  Pone  tergnm 
insnrgebat  silra,  editis  in  altum  ramis  et  pura  humo 
inter  arborum  truncos."  This  plain  between  the 
river  Weter  and  the  hills  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  the  modem  historians  of 
Germany,  and  varioos  places  hare  been  at  different 
times  pointed  out  as  answering  the  description  of 
Tacitus'  Idistavisus.  It  was  formerly  beheved  that 
it  was  the  plain  near  V^etack,  below  Bremen  ; 
more  recent  writers  are  pretty  unanimous  in  belier- 
ing  that  Germanicus  went  op  the  river  Weter  to  a 
point  beyond  the  modem  town  of  Jfinden,  and 
crossed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HauAerge, 
whence  the  battle  probably  took  place  between  Haut- 
ierge  and  Rinleln,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Vestphalica. 
(Ledebnr,  Land  «.'  Volk  der  Brvcterer,  p.  288.) 
As  to  the  name  of  the  place,  it  used  to  be  believed 
that  it  had  arisen  oat  of  a  Raman  asking  a  German 
what  the  place  was,  and  the  German  answering, "  It 
is  a  wiese"  (it  is  a  meadow) ;  but  Grimm  (Deuttehe 
Mythol  p.  372.  Snd  edit.)  has  shown  that  the  plain 
was  probably  called  Idisivnio,  that  is, "  the  maiden's 
meadow  "  (from  iditi,  a  maiden).  [L.  S.] 

IDCMENE  ('Ito/i^rii,  Ptol.  iU.  13.  §  39  ;  Ido- 
menia,  Peul.  T<i.'),  a  town  of  Macedonia  which  the 
Tabular  Itineraty  places  at  12  M.  P.  from  Siena, 
the  pass  now  called  Demirhipi,  or  Iron  Gate,  on  the 
river  Vardhdn.  Sltalces,  on  his  route  from  Thrace 
to  Macedonia,  crossed  Mt.  Cercine,  leaving  the  Pae- 
onea  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and  Maedi  on  his 
left,  and  descended  upon  the  Axius  at  Idomene. 
(Thuc.  iL  98.)  It  ptibably  stood  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius,  as  it  is  included  by  Ptolemy 
(2.  e.)  in  Eraathia,  and  was  Dear  Doberus,  next  to 
which  it  is  named  by  Hierocles  among  the  towns  of 
Consular  Macedonia,  under  the  Byzantine  empire. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  444.)   [E.  B.  J.] 

IDCyMENE.    [Aroos  Amphilochicuh.] 

IDRAE  ('ISfKu,  PtoL  ill.  5.  §  23),  a  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  whose  position  cannot  be  made 
out  from  the  indications  given  by  Ptolemy.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  2 13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'DRIAS  (llSpiis'),  according  to  Stephanas  B. 
(t.  v.),  a  town  in  Caria  which  luul  formerly  borne 
the  name  of  Chrysaoris.  Herodotus  (t.  118)  de- 
scribes the  liver  Marsyas  as  flowing  from  a  district 
called  Idrias  ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  Stralonicda, 
founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Idrias.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  235  ;  see  Laodiceia.)  [L.  S.] 

IDU'BEDA  QlSaiSfSa,  misspelt  by  Agathemems 
IfioiStASa,  ii.  9:  Sierra  de  Oca  and  Sierra  de 
Loremo),  a  great  mountain  chain  of  Uispania, 
running  in  a  S£.  direction  from  the  mountains  of 
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the  Cantabri  to  the  MediterraneaD,  alffloit  parallel 
to  the  Ebro,  the  basin  of  which  it  borders  on  the 
W.  Strabo  makes  it  also  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
in  conformity  with  his  view  of  the  direction  of  that 
chain  from  M.  to  S.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Ptol.  iL  6. 
§21.)  Its  chief  offsets  were:  —  M.  Cauhds,  near 
Bilbilis  (Martial,  i.  49,  iv.  55),  the  SAi.Ti;g  Man- 
UAKIW  (Liv.  xL  39:  probably  the  Sierra  MoUaa\ 
and,  above  all,  H.  Okospkda,  which  strikes  off  from 
it  to  the  S.  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  r^arded  as  its  principal 
prolongation  than  as  a  mere  branch.  [P.  S.^ 

IDUMAEA  Qltouiuua),  the  name  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Edom  (or  Esau), 
being,  in  fact,  only  the  cbusical  fotm  of  that  ancient 
Semitic  name.  (Joseph,  .^nt  ii.  l.§  1.)  It  is  other- 
wise called  Mount  Seir.  ((Ten.  xxxii.  3,  zxzvi.  8; 
Deut.  ii.  5 ;  Jothtta,  zxiv.  4.)  It  lay  between 
Mount  Horeb  and  the  southern  border  of  Canaan 
(DeuL  i.  2),  extending  apparently  as  for  south  as 
the  GulfofAlcaba  (_DetU.  ii.  2 — 8),  as  indeed  its 
ports,  Eiion-geber,  and  Eloth,  are  ezpre^>s)y  assigned 
to  the  "  land  of  Edom."  (2  Chron.  vii.  1 7.)  This 
country  w.is  inhabited  in  still  more  ancient  times  by 
the  Horims  (DeuL  ii.  12,  22),  and  derived  its  mor« 
ancient  name  from  their  patriarch  Seir  (Gen.  xzxvi. 
20  J  camp.  xiv.  6),  as  is  properly  maintained  by 
Reland,  agunst  the  fanciful  eonjcctnre  of  Josephus 
and  others.  (Palaettiaa,  pp.  68,  69.)  The  Jewish 
historian  extends  the  name  Idumaea  so  &r  to  the 
north  as  to  comprehend  under  it  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Judaea;  as  when  he  says  that  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  received  as  their  inheritance  that  part  of 
Idumaea  which  borders  on  Egypt  and  Arabia.  (Ant. 
T.  1 .  §  22)  He  elsewhere  calls  Hebron  the  fimt  city  of 
Idumaea,  Le.  reckoning  from  the  north.  (B.J.  iv.  9. 
§  7.)  From  his  time  the  name  Idumaea  disappears 
from  geographical  descriptions,  except  as  an  his- 
torical appellation  of  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Gebalene,  or  the  southern  desert  (4  xorcb  fuaiifi- 
tpiar  ifijfios,  Euseb.  Onom.  t.  v.  Aixiii),  at  Arabia. 
The  historical  records  of  the  Idnniaeans,  properly  so 
called,  are  very  scanty.  Saul  made  war  upon  them ; 
David  subdued  the  whole  country ;  and  Solomon 
made  Ezion-geber  a  naval  station.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 
2  Sam.  viiL  14 ;  1  Kings,  xi.  K,  ix.  26.)  The 
Edomites,  however,  recovered  their  national  inde- 
p<-ndence  under  Joram,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings, 
xiv.  7),  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  ja 
the  cruelties  which  they  practised  at  the  capturs 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Psalms,  cxxxvii. 
7.)  It  was  probably  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity that  they  extended  themselves  as  far  north 
as  Hebron,  where  they  were  attacked  and  subdued 
by  Judas  Maccabaens.  (1  ifaceab.  v.  65 — 68; 
Joseph.  Ant  xii.  8.  §  6.)  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  about 
Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jebrin\ 
came  to  be  designated  Idumaea.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  §  7,  c.  Apion.  it  9  ;  &  Jerom.  Comment,  in 
Ohad.  Ter,  1.)  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
children  of  Edom  had  been  invaded  and  occupied  by 
another  tribe,  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants  of 
the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Nebaioth  [Nabathaki], 
under  which  name  the  country  and  its  capital 
[Petra]  became  famous  among  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  and  historians,  on  which  account  their 
description  of  the  district  is  more  appropriately  given 
under  that  head.  St.  Jerome's  brief  but  accurate 
notice  of  its  general  fisatures  may  here  suffice:  — 
"  Omnia  anstriUis  regie  Idumaeonun  de  Eleuthero- 
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poE  Ufoe  ad  Petrun  et  Ailam  (hmee  est  poasaaio 

Gaau)  in  speeabos  habitatinnenlas  habat;  et  propter 

nimioi  tilaces  Bolia,  qnia  mendimna  prorineia  est, 

nblsTiDiu  tngnriis  atdtnT."    {ConmatL  m  Obmd. 

n.  5,  (.)    And  agun,  writing  of  the  same  coontry, 

he  aaja  thil  100111  of  Tekoa  "  ^tia  nnlliu  est  vicaliu, 

K  agmtes  qnideni  caaae  et  iiinionim  similes,  quaa 

AM  appdlsnt  mapwlia     Tanta  est  ereini  vastitas, 

^oieiuinadllare  Babmm  Panamrnqne  et  Aethio- 

pom  atqoe  Indoram  tenninos  dilatator.    Et  quia 

hum  mio  atqoie  amMBO  nihil  oornino  frngnm  gig- 

sinr,  eoncta  s<mt  plena  pastoribas,  ut  sterilitatem 

tmiB  eampanaet  paconun  moltitodine."    {Prolog. 

xiimsan.)  [G.  W.] 

ICUKUH,  a  lawn  in  the  extmne  south  of  Fan- 

nuia  (PloL  ii.  14.  §  3),  which,  from  inacriptions 

fooni  00  the  spot,  is  identified  with  the  modem 

Jtialmrg.  [L.  S.] 

JEBUS,  JEBUSITE&     [Jerubalsm.] 

JEHOSHAPHAT,    VALLEY    OF.      [Jbbu- 

ULEM.] 

lEXA,  ni  Britain,  mentioned  bjr  Ptolemy  (il  3. 
f  S)  as  an  estnarf  between  the  ontlets  of  the  riven 
AbnTannna  and  Ders  to  the  soath  of  the  promon- 
ta7artbeNaTantae(=IK9(o»  Aqp).    [&  G.  L.] 

lERABBl'GA.    [Arabuoa.] 

JEBICHO  0'P<X<i,  'I'P'Xovi,  Strab.),  a  stranglr 
fortified  dtj  of  the  Canaanites,  mincnloosly  taken 
bj  Joahoa,  who  utterly  destroyed  it,  and  prohibited 
it  fram  beiag  nbnilt  nnder  pain  of  an  anathema 
(•/iiMft.  ii.  ny,  wkich  was  braTed  and  incurred  by 
Uiel  of  Bethd,  fire  centories  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  (1  King$,  xn.  34.)  It 
tliea  became  a  school  of  the  prophets.  (2  King;  iL 
4,  5.)  It  lay  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  to  which 
tribe  it  was  assigned  (Joih.  xriii.  12,  21),  bnt  was 
not  &T  from  the  southern  bordera  of  Ephrtim  (xvi. 
1 ).  It  is  mentioDed  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
neetioD  with  the  wealthy  terenoe-fiumer  Zacchatns, 
who  resided  there,  and  probably  farmed  the  govera- 
ment  dues  of  its  rich  and  well  coltivated  plain. 
Josephns  describes  it  as  well  sitnated,  and  frnitfol 
in  palms  and  balsam.  (^Ant  iv.  8.  §  I,  B.  J.  i.  6. 
§  6.)  Be  places  the  city  60  stadia  from  the  Jor- 
dan, 150  fiom  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  ir.  8.  §  3),  the 
interrening  country  being  a  rocky  desert.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  narrow  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  tin  &ct  that  Jericho  was  included  in  that  tribe, 
the  fertility  of  which  far  surpassed  the  richest  sdl 
in  other  parts  of  Paleetine  (|§  21,  22).  Its  pbun 
was  70  stadia  long  by  20  wide,  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  feontain  of  Elisha,  which  possessed  almost 
nnracoloDS  properties.  (Ant  it,  8.  §§  2,  S.)  It  was 
ooe  of  Jtfae  eleren  toparchies  of  Judaea.  (B.  J.  iii.  2.) 
Its  palm  grove  was  granted  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra 
(i.  18.  §  S),  and  the  snbaeqnent  possession  of  this 
cnried  district  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  first  farmed 
the  menoes  for  Cleopatra,  and  then  redeemed  them 
(Ami.  zir.  4.  §§  1,  2),  prolwbly  gave  occasion  to 
the  prorerbial  use  of  his  same  in  Hence  (£p.  iL  2. 
184):  — 

"  cessare  et  Indere  et  nngi, 
Praeferat  Herodis  pilmetis  jnngnibus.'* 

It  is  mentioned 'by  SIrabo  (xri.  p.  763)  and  Pliny 
(r.  14)  in  connection  with  its  pidm-trees  and  fonn- 
taina.  The  farmer  also  alludes  to  the  palao>  and 
its  garden  of  balsam,  the  coltlvation  and  collecting 
of  which  is  mote  folly  described  by  Pliny  (xii.  25). 
The  fmbue  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  his 
own  raodencB,  and   there  it  was  that  he  died; 
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haTmg  first  confined  in  the  hippodrome  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  country,  with  the  intention 
that  they  shonid  be  massacred  after  his  death,  that 
there  might  be  a  general  mourning  throughout 
the  country  on  that  occurrence.  (£.  J.  i.  33.  §  6.) 
Joaephus  further  mentions  that  Jericho  was  visited 
by  Vespasian  shortly  before  he  quitted  the  country, 
where  he  left  the  tenth  legion  (A  J.  iv.  8.  §  1,9.  §1); 
but  he  does  not  mention  its  deatraction  by  Titus  oa 
acconntoftfae  perfidy  of  its  inhabitants;  afact  which 
is  supplied  by  Eusebina  and  St.  Jerome.  They  add 
that  a  third  city  had  been  built  in  its  stead;  but  that 
the  ruins  of  both  the  former  were  still  to  be  seen 
{Onomatt  $. «.)  The  existing  ruins  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  latest  city,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned ill  the  mediaeval  pilgrimages.  They  stand 
on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  country  that  shnts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west,  about  three 
hours  distant  from  the  river.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive bnt  present  nothing  of  interest.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  Elisha,  now  'Am-aSulbm,  well 
answer  to  the  glowing  description  of  Joeei^us,  and 
still  fertilise  the  soil  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  the  palms,  balsam,  sugar-canes,  and  roses,  for 
which  this  Paradise  was  formerly  celebrated,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  modem  Silta  consists  only 
of  the  tents  of  a  Bedouin  encampment    [G.  W.] 

I  ERNE,  is  a  better  form  for  the  ancient  name  of 
Irehmd  than  HiBKBKiiL,  Ibuuiia,  Ivkbhia,  Jcc, 
both  as  being  nearer  the  present  Gaelic  name  JBri, 
and  as  being  the  oldest  form  which  occurs.  It  ia 
the  form  fonnd  in  Aristotle.  It  is  also  the  form 
fiiund  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Orpheus  on  the 
Argonautie  expedition,  which,  spurious  as  it  is,  may 
nevertheless  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Onomacritus 
(i.  e.  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius):  — 

(Orpheus,  1164,  ed.  Leipzig,  1764.) 

Aristotle  (ds  iftmdo,  c  3)  writes,  that  in  the  ocean 
beyond  the  PilUrs  of  Hercules  "are  two  islands, 
called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and  leme,  be- 
yond the  Celtae."  In  Diodoms  Siculns  (v.  32)  the 
form  is  Iris ;  the  island  Iris  being  occupied  by  Britons, 
who  were  cannibals.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107)  makes 
lems  the  farthest  voyage  northwards  from  Celtics. 
It  was  too  cold  to  be  other  than  barely  habitable,  the 
parts  beyond  it  being  absolutely  uninhabited.  The 
reported  distance  from  Celtica  is  500  stadia.  The 
same  writer  attributes  cannibalism  to  the  Irish; 
adding,  however,  that  his  authority,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  of  Diodonis,  was  insufiicicct. 
The  form  in  Fomponius  Mela  ia  7iiema.  In  Ivema 
the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  is  so  great  as  to  causa 
the  cattle  who  feed  on  it  to  burst,  unless  occasionally 
taken  oS.  Pliny's  form  ia  Hybemia  (iv.  30).  So- 
linns,  whose  form  is  Hiberaia,  repeats  the  statement 
of  Mela  as  to  the  pasture,  and  adds  that  no  snakes 
are  found  there.  Warlike  beyond  the  rest  of  her  scz, 
the  Hibernian  mother,  on  the  birth  of  a  male  child, 
pUces  the  first  monel  of  food  in  his  month  with  the 
point  of  a  sword  (c.  22).  Avienns,  probably  from 
the  simihuitj  of  the  name  to  Xtpa,  writes:  — 

"  Ast  in  duobns  in  Sacram,  sic  insniam 
Dixere  prisci,  solibos  cursns  rata  est 
Haec  inter  undas  multa  oeapitem  jacjt 
Eamqoe  late  gens  Hibernorum  colit." 

i^OraMant.  109—113.) 

Avienus's  authoritiai  wen  Carthaginian.    Mora  im- 
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portut  tbaa  these  scmnty  notices,  and,  indeed,  more 
importut  tbwi  all  the  noticea  of  Ireland  pat  together, 
ia  the  text  of  Ptolemjr.  In  thia  anthor  the  detaila 
for  Ireland  Q'loipyui)  are  fuller,  rather  than  scantier, 
than  those  for  Great  Britain.  Yet,  as  Ireland  was 
never  reduced,  or  eren  explored  bj  the  Bomana,  his 
aathoritiea  must  bare  been  other  than  Latin.  Along 
with  this  fact  mnst  be  taken  another,  viz.,  that  of  the 
earliest  notice  of  Irehind('I^f>i^)  being  full  as  earljr  as 
the  earliest  of  Britain;  earlier,  if  ire  attribnte  the 
Argonantic  poem  to  Onomacritos;  earlier,  too,  if  we 
suppose  that  Hanno  was  the  anthority  of  Avienus. 

If  not  Boman,  the  authorities  for  lerne  must  have 
been  Greek,  or  Phoenician, —  Greek  from  MarieiUa, 
Phoenician  from  either  the  mother-country  or  Car- 
thage. The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  early  as  we  may  make  the  first 
voyage  from  Carthage  (rift  Spain)  to  Ireland,  we 
find  no  traces  of  any  permanent  occupancy,  or  of  any 
intermiztnre  of  blood.  The  name  /erne  was  native; 
though  it  need  not  necessarily  have  been  taken  from 
the  lemians  themselves.  It  may  been  Iberian 
(Spanish)  as  well.  Some  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy 
—  a  large  proportion — are  still  current,  e.  g.  Li- 
boins,  Scnns,  Oboca,  Birgus,  Eblana,  Nagnatae,  &c, 
=  Lijffg,  Shannon,  Avoca,  Barrow,  Dublin,  Con- 
naught,  &c  Ptolemy  gives  us  chiefly  the  names  of 
the  Irish  rivera  and  promontories,  which,  although 
along  a  sea-boaid  so  deeply  indented  as  that  of  Ins- 
land  not  always  susceptible  of  accurate  identification, 
are  still  remarkably  true  in  the  general  outline. 
What  is  of  mora  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  his  authorities  had  gone  inland,  is  the  fact  of 
seven  towns  being  mentioned ;  — **  The  inland  towns 
are  these,  Rhigia,  Bhaeba,  Laverus,  Maoolicum, 
Dnnum,  another  Bhigia,  Tumis." 

The  populationt  are  the  Vennicnii  and  Rhobogdii, 
in  UUUr;  the  Nagnatae,  in  Coanaught;  the  Erdmi 
and  Erpeditani,  between  the  Nagnatae  and  Ven- 
nicnii; the  Utemi  and  Vodiae,  ini/wuCer;  and  the 
Auteri,  Gangoni,  the  Velibome  (or  EUebri),  between 
the  Utemi  and  Nagnatae.  This  leaves  Leintter  for 
the  Brigantes,  Coriondi,  Menapii,  Cauci,  filanii, 
Voluntii,  and  Danii,  the  latter  of  whom  may  have 
been  in  UUter.  Besides  the  inhind  towns,  there  was 
a  Mtnapia  (w6>ias)  and  an  Eblana  (w6lut)  on  the 
coast 

Tacitns  merely  states  that  Agricola  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Irehmd,  and  that  the  Irish  were  not  very 
different  from  the  Britons : — "  Ingenia,  cultnsque  ho- 
minnm  baud  mnltmn  a  Britannia  diffenmt."  (Agrie. 
24.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  eastern  coast  one 
British  and  two  German  names  occur, —  Brigantes, 
Cauci,  and  Menapii.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
two  of  these  names  are  more  or  less  associated  on 
the  continent.  The  Chaud  lie  north  of  the  Me- 
napii in  Germany,  thongh  not  directly.  The  inference 
from  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  Accident  is  the  last 
resource  to  the  ethnographical  philologist;  so  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  assumed  a  colonisation. 
Such  a  fact  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  not 
much  mora  difficult  for  Germans  to  have  been  in 
Wexford  in  the  second  century  than  it  was  for 
Northmen  to  have  been  so  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  m-n-p  seems  to 
have  been  Celtic,  and  to  have  been  a  common,  rather 
than  a  proper,  name;  since  Pliny  gives  as  the  island 
Mnnapin = A  nglaea.  No  opinion  is  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  coincidences. 

Of  none  of  the  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
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do  we  meet  any  separate  snbstantive  notice,  a  notice 
of  their  playing  any  part  in  history,  or  a  notice  of 
their  having  come  in  contact  with  any  other  nation. 
They  appear  only  as  details  in  the  list  of  the  popu- 
Utions  of  leme.  Neither  do  the  lemi  appear  col- 
lectively in  history.  Tbqy  lay  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  classical  (Boman  or  Greek)  nations,  just  as  did 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia; 
and  we  know  them  only  in  their  geography,  not  ia 
their  history. 

But  they  may  have  been  tribes  unmentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  which  do  appear  in  history ;  or  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  changed.  Ptolemy 
says  nothing  aboat  any  Seoti ;  but  Clandian  does 
Ua  also  connects  them  with  Inbuid:  — 

"  maduemnt  Sazone  fbao 
Orcades;  incaluit  Pictorum  sangnine  Thula 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  /erne." 

(fit  Tert.  ConmL  Ilanorii,  72—74.) 
Again:  — 

"  totom  quom  Sootos  lemen 
Movit' 

(/n  Print.  CotuuL  StiUch.  ii.  252.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  current  opanions  as  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  confirm  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  text  of  CUudian  is  considered 
under  Scoti.  At  present  it  may  be  said  that  Scoti 
may  easily  have  been  either  a  generic  name  for  some 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  detail  by  Ptolemy,  or  else 
a  British  instesd  of  a  Gaelic  name.  At  any  rate,  the 
Scoti  may  easily  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
an  Iriah  population. 

Two  other  names  suggest  a  similar  question,  — 
Bclgae,  and  Attacottu  The  claim  of  the  latter  to 
have  been  Irish  is  better  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  Attacotti  occur  in  more  than  one  Latin  writer; 
the  Belgae  (Fir-boigs)  in  the  Irish  annals  only. 
[See  Attacotti,  and  Beloab  or  Bbitahnu.] 

The  ethnology  of  the  ancient  leme  is  ascertained 
by  that  of  modem  Ireland.  The  present  population 
belongs  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock ;  a 
population  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been 
introduced  within  the  historical  period,  whilst  tlie 
stock  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ejected.  Hence,  the  inference  that  the 
population  of  leme  consisted  of  the  ancestore  of  the 
present  Irish,  is  eminently  ressonable,  —  so  reason- 
able that  no  objections  lie  against  it.  That  English 
and  Scandinavian  elements  have  been  introduced 
since,  is  well  known.  That  Spanish  (Iberic)  and 
Phoenician  elements  may  have  been  introiduced  in  the 
ante-historical  period,  is  likely;  the  extent  to  which 
it  took  place  being  doubtful.  The  most  cautious 
investigatore  of  Irish  archaeology  have  hesitated  to 
pronounce  any  existing  remains  either  Phoenician  or 
Iberian.  Neither  are  there  any  remains  referable  to 
pagan  Rinne.  [R.  G.  L.] 

lERNUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
2.  §  4)  as  the  most  southern  of  two  rivere  (ibo 
Durus  being  the  other)  lying  between  the  Senus 
(Shanuon")  and  the  Southern  Promontory  (il/izen 
ireiuQs  either  the  Kenmart  or  the  Bantrg  Bay 
Siver.  [R.  G.  L.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  capital  of  Falaestine, 
and  tbe  seat  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

I.  Names. 

The  name  by  which  this  ancient  capital  is  most 
commonly  known  was  not  its  original  appellation, 
but  apparently  compounded  of  two  earlier  namee. 
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^iiduii  perhaps,  to  two  neighboariiig  Atu  ifter> 
mrii  inoorpantad  into  odb.    Tha  lacnd  namtin, 
^  imificatian,  and  Joacflnu,  ajSdttj,  noogniae 
fana  tha  fint  a  distinetioo  batwnn  the  Upper  and 
tbi  Lomr  eit]r,  tha  XDcmorial  of  whieh  is  rappoaed  to 
Im  ntaiDed  in  tha  dual  iacm  of  the  Hebraw  name 
IrJVrP.    tia  kanicd  an  divided  in  opimoa  aa 
to  wiMa  tha  Salem  of  Uekbixedek  is  ideotieal 
mth  Jeraatlem.     St.  Jerome,  who  cites  Joaepbns 
ind  1  host  of  Chiiatian  anthoiities  in  fitTonr  of  their 
identify,  himeelf  maintaining  the  opponte  oondosion, 
tajs  tint  ettensiTe  rains  of  the  palace  of  Helchizedek 
«ere  diown  in  his  daj  in  the  noghbooriiood  of 
Seythnpnlia,  and  makes  the  Salem  of  that  patriarch 
idential  with  "  Shalem,  a  dt;  of  Shechem'  (ffea. 
iTTJii  18);  the  same,  no  doabt,  with  the  Salim  near 
to  Aenoo  {St.  Join,  iu.  23),  where  a  TiBage  of  the 
■DM  name  still  exists  in  the  nxmntains  east  of 
JVoitia    Certain,  howener,  it  is  that  Jenualem  is 
intended  I7  this  name  in  Psalm  IxzTi.  S,  and  the 
almost  oniTcrsal  agreement  of  Jews  and  Christians 
in  its  identitj  with  the  dtj  of  Mdchixedek  is  still 
fiuther  confirmed  by  tha  religions  chamcter  which 
teems  to  hare  attached  to  its  gorvraor  at  the  time  of 
the  ecming  in  of  the  cbildrm  cJF  Isiaal,  when  we  find 
it  onder  the  rnle  of  AiinniTiiidelr,  the  exact  aqniralent 
to  hmMt.aa  ("lighteons  Lord").     Bearding, 
then,  the  Utter  half  of  the  name  as  repreeenting  the 
sndent  Salem,  we  hare  to  inqoin  into  tha  origin  of 
the  fwmcr  half,  ecncsming  which  there  is  consider- 
able £Tcnitf  of  opinion.     Joeephns  has  been  nnder- 
stood  to  denre  it  from  the  Greek  word  ttpor,  prefixed 
to  Salem.    In  the  obecnia  passage  (AnL  vii.  3.  §  2) 
he  is  sonndentood  bj  St.  Jemne;  bnt  Isaac  Voesios 
de&nds  him  inm  this  impatation,  which  certainly 
would  not  nuse  his  ehaiacter  as  an  etjmologisL 
Lightfeot,  after  the  Babbiea,  and  fallowed  by  Whiston, 
ngards  the  farmer  half  of  the  name  as  an  sbbre- 
Tiatian  of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  Jtbonb-jirth, 
vhich  this  place  seems  to  have  leceired  en  occasion 
rf  Abraham  ofieiing  np  his  son  on  one  of  the  monn- 
tuuofthelandof  Horiah.*    (Sen.  zxiL  8,  14.) 
Sdand,  ibUowed  bj  Banmer,  adopts  the  root  BH* 
ymJi,  and  supposes  the  name  to  be  oompoonded  of 
VV^  and  DTK',  which  wonld  giTO  a  tctj  good 

■Bee,  '  hereditas,"  or  "  posseesio  hereditaria  pads." 
Lastly,  Dr.  Wells,  fidlowed  by  Dr.  Lee,  regards  the 
famer  part  of  tha  compoond  name  as  a  modification 
•fthe  name  Jebos,  V)2'',  one  of  the  earlier  names 
•f  tbe  dty,  bam  which  its  Canaanitiah  inhabitants 
nre  designated  Jehndtes.  Dr.  Wells  imagines  that 
the  2  was  changed  into  1,  for  the  sake  of  enphony ; 
Dr.  Lee,  for  enphemy,  as  Jebnsalem  woold  mean 
'the  trampling  down  of  peace" — a  name  of  ill 
•men.  Of  these  Tarioos  interpietations,  it  may  be 
■id  that  Lightfoot's  appears  to  hsTe  the  higheat 
tothority;  bat  that  Beknd's  is  otherwise  the  meat 
Btiifactoiy.  Its  other  Scriptoie  name,  Sion,  is 
SKrdy  an  extension  of  the  name  of  one  particular 
foaitcr  of  tbe  dty  to  the  whole.  There  is  a  farther 
^oealioa  among  critics  as  to  whether  by  the  dty 
Cidytis,  mentianed  in  Herodotns,  Jenualem  is  in- 
teaded.  It  is  twice  alladed  to  by  the  historian :  once 
■  a  dty  of  the  Syrians  of  Palaestine,  not  much 
■nailer  than  Sardis  (iii  5);  again,  as  having  been 
tabn  by  Phanob-Nacho,  king  of  Egypt,  after  his 
tictaiy  in  Uagdolmn  (ii.  159).  The  main  objections 
U|ed  against  the  identity  of  Cadytis  and  Jerusalem 
>>  tiKK  fmeMgta,  are,  th»t  in  the  former  passage 
roLU. 
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Hendohu  ia  apparently  coofining  his  ninvy  to  tha 
aea-bocder  of  Palaestine,  and  that  the  iiact  narrated  in 
the  aeccod  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  namtiTe. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  in  sacnd 
or  pra&ne  history  of  any  other  dty,  maritime  or 
inUmd,  that  could  at  all  answer  to  the  deacriptico  of 
Cadytis  in  respect  to  its  size:  and  the  capture  of 

Jenualem  bj  Necho  after  tha  battle  of  Uegiddo, 

which  is  eridently  conuptsd  by  Herodotus  into  Ha^ 
dolnm,  the  name  of  a  dty  on  the  frontier  of  Kgypt 
towards  FahMstine,  with  which  he  was  men  ii^ 
miliar, —  though  not  axpreasly  mentioDed,  ia  implied 
in  Holy  Scriptnre;  fiir  the  depodtion  and  deportation 
of  Jehoahai,  and  the  anbstitntion  and  subjugation  of 
Jehoiakim,  oould  not  have  been  effacted,  nnlos  Mecho 
had  held  poeaeauan  of  the  captaL  (3  Kingt,  xxir. 
29 — 35;  comp.  3  Cinm.  xxzri.  3.)  It  may,  then, 
aafely  be  condnded  that  Cadytis  is  Jerusalem;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  earlieatibnn  of  itadaaaical 
naine  ia  nearly  eqairalent  to  tha  modem  name  by 
which  aloiH  it  ia  now  known  to  its  native  inhabit- 
ants. EUKkudi  dguiSea  "  tht  Bolg  (dty),"  and 
thia  title  appeara  to  have  been  attached  to  it  aa  early 
aa  tbe  period  of  Isaiah  (xlviii.  2,  Iii.  1),  and  is  oiF 
fiiqaent  recurrence  after  the  Captivi^.  (iVeAen. 
zi.  I,  18;  St.  Matik.  n.  S,  xxvil  S3.)  Its  pagan 
name  Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina,  like  those  imposed  on 
many  other  ancient  dtiea  in  Palaestine,  never  took 
any  hold  on  the  native  popnlaUon  of  the  country, 
nor,  indeed,  on  the  classical  historiana  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers.  It  probably  existed  only  in  state 
papers,  and  on  cans,  many  of  which  are  preserved  to 
this  day.     (See  the  end  of  the  artide.) 

n.  Gkherai.  Sits. 

Jerusalem  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  tbe  moun- 
tain district  which  commences  at  the  sonth  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdradon  and  ia  oontinned  throughout 
the  whole  of  Samaria  and  Judaea  quite  to  tbe 
aouthera  extramity  of  the  Promised  Land.  It  is 
almost  equidistant  from  the  Uediterranean  and  from 
the  river  Jordan,  being  about  thirty  milee  firom  each, 
and  situated  at  an  devation  of  3000  feet  above  tbe 
levd  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  site  is  well  defined 
by  its  circumjacent  valleys. 

YaOiy.  —  (I)  In  tha  north-west  quarter  of  tbe 
dty  is  a  shallow  depreanon,  occupied  by  an  andent 
pool.  This  is  the  head  of  the  VatUg  of  Bimom, 
which  from  this  pdnt  takaa  a  sonthern  comae,  ecgt- 
fining  the  dty  on  the  weetera  ude,  until  it  maikes  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  east,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  dty  to  its  south-east  qiurter,  where 
it  is  met  by  another  coruiderable  valley  from  the 
north,  which  must  next  be  described. 

(2)  At  the  distance  of  somewhat  lees  than  1500 
yards  from  the  "  uj^er  pool'  at  the  head  of  tha 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  are  the  "  Tombs  of  tbe  Kings,* 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  YalUy  of  Jthothaphat, 
which  runs  at  fint  in  an  eastern  courae  at  aoma 
distance  north  of  the  modern  dty,  until,  turning 
aharply  to  the  south,  it  akirta  the  eastern  aide  of  tha 
town,  and  meeta  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  aonth- 
east  angle,  as  already  described,  from  whence  they 
run  off  together  in  a  southerly  direction  to  tbe  Dead 
Sea.  Through  this  valley  the  brook  Kedron  is  aop- 
poeed  once  to  have  run;  and,  although  no  water  has 
been  known  to  flow  through  tbe  valley  within  the 
annals  of  history,  it  is  unqneationably  entitled  to  tbe 
alias  of  the  VcHes  of  tha  Kedron. 

The  apace  between  the  basin  at  tbe  head  of  tha 
Valley  (^  Hinnom  and  the  bead  of  tbe  Valley  of 
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Jehoiluphat  ii  ooeapied  hj  %  high  nek;  ridge  or 
■well  of  land,  which  atlaiiu  its  highest  elevation  s 
little  withoat  the  north-west  angle  of  the  present 
town.  The  dtj,  then,  occupied  the  termination  of 
this  broad  swell  of  hmd,  being  isolated,  except  on  the 
north,  bj  the  two  great  Talleys  already  deeoiibed, 
towards  which  the  gronnd  decUned  rapidlj  ftam  all 
parts  of  the  city.  This  rocky  promontory  is,  how- 
ever, broken  by  one  or  two  subordinate  valleys,  and 
the  declivity  is  not  uniform. 

(3)  There  is,  for  example,  another  valley,  vary 
infiirior  in  magnitude  to  those  which  encircle  the 
city,  hot  of  great  importance  in  a  topographical  view, 
as  being  the  main  geographical  feature  mentioned 
by  Josephna  in  his  description  of  the  dty.  This 
vaUey  of  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese-maken)  meets  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  very  near 
its  junction  with  the  Valley  of  Jeboehaphat,  and  can 
be  distinctly  traced  throogh  the  d^,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  endoenre,  to  the  Damascus  gate, 
where  it  opens  into  a  small  plaiiL  The  level  of  this 
valley,  running  as  it  does  through  the  midst  of  a 
dty  that  has  undergone  such  constant  vicissitudes 
and  Bach  repeated  destruction,  has  of  course  been 
greatly  raised  by  the  desolations  of  so  many  gene- 
radons,  but  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  modem  as  in 
Sinner  times,  that  it  is  singuUr  it  was  not  at 
once  recognised  in  the  attempt  to  re-distribute  the 
ancient  Jemsalem  from  the  descriptions  of  Josephns. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
for  this  and  other  identifications  in  the  topography 
of  andent  Jerusalem  ;  the  conclusions  only  can  be 
stated,  and  the  various  hypotheses  must  be  sought 
in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  artide. 

ffSls.  —  Ancient  Jemsalem,  according  to  Jo- 
sephns, occupied  "  two  eminences,  which  fronted  each 
other,  snd  were  divided  by  an  intervening  ravine,  at 
the  brink  of  which  the  cloeely-buiit  houses  termi- 
nated." This  ravine  is  the  Tyropoeon,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  this  division  of  the  dty,  which  the 
historian  observes  finm  the  earliest  period,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  topography  of  Jemsalem. 
The  two  hills  and  the  intermediate  valley  are  more 
minutely  described  as  follows:^ 

(1)  The  Upper  City. — "  Of  these  eminences,  that 
which  hod  upon  it  the  XTpper  City  was  by  mnch  the 
loftier,  and  in  its  length  the  struter.  This  emi- 
nence, then,  for  its  strength,  used  to  be  called  the 
stiponghddby  king  David,....  but  by  us  it  was  called 
the  Upper  Agora. 

(2)  The  Lower  City. — ''The  other  eminence,  which 
was  called  Acra,  and  which  supported  the  Lower 
City,  was  in  shape  gibbons  (i^lxvpros'). 

(3)  The  Tempts  Mount.— "^  Opposite  to  this  latter 
was  a  third  eminence^  which  was  luturally  lower 
than  Acra,  and  was  once  separated  from  it  by  another 
broad  ravine ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Asmonseans  reigned,  they  filled  up  the  ravine, 
wishing  to  join  the  dty  to  the  Temple;  and  having 
levelled  the  summit  of  Acra,  they  made  it  lower,  so 
that  in  this  quarter  also  the  Temple  might  be  seen 
rising  above  other  objects. 

"  But  the  ravine  called  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese- 
makers),  which  we  mentioned  as  dividing  the  emi- 
nences of  the  Upper  City  and  the  Lower,  reaches  to 
Siloam ;  for  so  we  call  the  spring,  both  sweet  and 
abundant  But  on  their  enter  sides  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  city  were  hemmed  in  within  deep 
ravines,  and,  by  reason  of  the  predpices  on  either 
side,  there  was  no  approach  to  them  from  any 
quarter.'  (£./«<£  v.  4, 5.) 
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This,  then,  wu  the  disposition  of  the  ancient  dty,- 
on  which  a  few  remarks  must  be  made  before  we 
proceed  to  the  new  dty.  The  two-fbld  division, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  rsoognised  by  Josephns 
from  the  first,  is  implied  also  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
not  only  m  the  account  of  its  capture  by  the  Isradiles, 
and  subsequently  by  David,  but  in  all  sach  passages 
as  mention  the  dty  of  David  or  Mount  Sion  as  dis- 
tinct from  Salem  and  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Joth.  xv. 
S3;  Judge;  i.  8,  31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  6 — 9 ;  Ptalms, 
IxxvL  2,  &c)  The  account  given  by  Josephns  of 
the  taking  of  the  aiej  is  this:  that  "  the  Israelites, 
having  baieged  it,  after  a  time  took  the  Lower 
City,  bnt  the  Upper  City  was  hard  to  be  taken 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  nature 
of  its  position"  {Ant.  v.  2.  §  2);  and,  subse- 
quently, that  "  David  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  Lower  City  by  assault,  while  the  dtadel 
still  held  out'  (viL  3.  §  1).  Having  at  length  got 
possession  of  the  Upper  City  also, "  he  encircled  the 
two  within  ace  wall,  so  as  to  fomi  one  body"  (§  2). 
This  could  oidy  be  efiected  by  taking  in  the  inter- 
jacent valley,  which  is  apparently  Uie  part  called 
Uillo. 

(4)  But  when  in  process  of  time  the  city  over- 
flowed its  old  boundaries,  the  hill  Bezeiha,  or  Neio 
City,  was  added  to  the  ancient  hills,  as  is  thus 
described  by  Josephns :  — "  The  dty,  being  over- 
abundant in  population,  began  gradnolly  to  creep 
beyond  its  old  walls,  snd  the  people  joining  to  tlw 
dty  the  region  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
and  dose  to  the  hill  (of  Acra),  advanced  consider- 
ably, so  that  even  a  fourth  eminence  was  surrounded 
widi  habitations,  vii.  that  which  is  called  Be»tha, 
situated  opposite  to  the  Antonia,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a  deep  ditch ;  for  the  gronnd  had  been  cut  through 
on  purpose,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Antonia 
might  not,  by  joining  the  eminence,  be  easy  of  sp- 
proach,  and  of  inferior  height.'* 

The  Antonia,  it  is  necessary  here  to  add,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  more  detailed  description,  was  a  castle 
situated  at  the  north-'westem  angle  of  the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  Temple,  occupying  a  predpitous 
rock  50  cubits  high. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  a  convenient  one  to 
facilitate  a  description  of  the  dty,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  andent  dty  are  precisdy  coincident  with 
the  distinct  quarters  of  modem  Jerusalem :  for  that, 
1st,  the  Armenian  and  Jewish  quarters,  with  the 
remainder  of  Honnt  Sion,  now  exdnded  from  the 
walls,  composed  the  Upper  C|ty ;  2dly,  the  Ma- 
hommedan  quarter  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
Lower  City;  3dly,  that  the  Haram-es-Sherif,  or 
Noble  Sanctnary ,  of  the  Moslems,  occupies  the  Temple 
Mount;  and  4thly,  that  the  Haret  (qnarter)  Bab-el- 
Hitta  is  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  which 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  dty  wall,  but  was  entirely  indoded  within 
the  wall  (^  Agrippa,  together  with  a  considerable 
space  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Lower  City,  in- 
cluding all  the  Christian  qnarter. 

The  several  parts  of  the  andent  city  were  enclosed 
by  distinct  walls,  of  which  Josephns  gives  a  minute 
description,  whidi  must  be  noticed  in  detail,  as  for- 
nishmg  the  fiillest  acconnt  we  have  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  during  the  Roman  period;  a  description  which, 
as  for  as  it  relates  to  the  Old  dty,  will  serve  for  tho 
elacidation  of  the  ante-Babylonish  ca;ntal, — as  it  is 
clear,  from  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
by  Nehemiah  (iii.,  vi.),  that  the  new  fortificatioiui 
followed  the  cooise  of  the  ancient  eneaate. 
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IIL  Vazxs. 

1.  Upper  a^mul  Old  IfUiL— "Of  the  three 
nlla,  tiie  old  one  ma  di£Bciilt  to  la  tikm,  both  on 
Komt  of  the  xannei,  md  of  tho  ■nineme  aboro 
them  en  iriuch  it  ww  gitmited.  Bat,  b  additioB  to 
the  ijnntigo  of  the  pnrilOTi,  it  was  aba  sbnng]^ 
Iniitt,  u  Dnid  aad  Solomoa,  and  the  kinga  aftvr 
tbeni,  ven  nry  ztaloaa  aboat  the  mrk.  Bagiaaing 
tonidi  the  aorth,  fiora  the  tower  called  Hippeos, 
md  laaring  thnmgb  the  fdaoa  oaSad  Xyatns,  than 
joiniag  the  oonacil  ehamber,  it  waa  muted  to  the 
nstmt  cloistar  of  the  Temple.  In  the  other  di- 
ndioD,  towarda  the  mat,  commaeJDg  fiom  the  same 
piiee,  tad  extending  tfanmgh  a  place  called  Betbao 
to  the  gate  of  the  Bwenaa,  and  then  tnniing  towaida 
the  saoth  abcnra  the  fbontain  Siliam,  thence  again 
bcndisg  towaiA  the  east  to  the  Pool  of  Stdomoo,  and 
immiiig  thimgh  a  place  which  th^  called  Ophla,  it 
ns  joined  to  Uw  eaatem  cloister  of  the  Temfle.* 
To  ondantand  this  daacription,  it  is  only  neeeasaiy 
to  Rma^  that  the  walls  ar»  daaeribed,  not  by  the 
direetioB  in  which  thej  ran,  bat  b]r  the  qnaztv  which 
thejr&ce(  Lethe  wall  "turning  towards  tbeaoath" 
B  the  aooA  wall,  aad  so  with  ^othen;  sothatthe 
Hippie  Tower  eridently  lay  at  the  MW.  angle  of  the 
Upper  Citj;  and,  aa  the  position  of  tbia  tower  is  of 
tbe  fint  importaBce  in  the  description  of  the  cic^ 
vails,  it  is  a  fartansta  circnmatance  that  we  are  able 
to  fix  its  exact  site. 

(I)  Tie  jff^tptc lYnoar  ia  mentioDcd  in  camectioa 
with  two  aeighbonring  tonrers  en  tbe  same  north 
wall,  all  Imilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  connected 
with  his  splendid  palace  tliat  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  <f  the  Upper  City.  "  These  towers,"  says 
the  l''^""'".  "  snrpaaaed  aU  in  the  world  in  extent, 
beauty,  and  abength,  and  were  dedicated  to  tbe 
amairj  of  bis  brother,  Ua  fiiend,  and  his  best  loTsd 
wi& 

*  Tk*  Bippiau,  named  firon  his  friend,  was  a 
sqnare  of  25  enbits,  and  thirty  high,  entirely  solid. 
Above  the  part  whicii  was  solid,  and  constraeted  with 
■taasiTe  stones,  was  a  leserroir  6r  the  rain-water, 
SO  cubits  is  depth;  and  abora  this  a  honse  of  two 
stories,  i&  cabits  high,  divided  into  different  apart- 
meots;  above  which  were  bsttlementa  of  3  cabits,  on 
a  pallet  of  3  cabits,  making  the  whole  height  80 
c^ts. 

(3)  "  Tit  rpirJiaineht,  which  was  named  from 
las  brother,  was  40  enbits  sqnare,  and  solid  to  the 
faeght  of  40  cabita ;  bnt  abore  it  was  erected  a 
cloister  10  enbits  high,  fcHtified  with  breastwcrks 
and  lampaita ;  in  the  middle  of  the  cloister  was 
carried  np  another  tower,  divided  into  costly  cham- 
bets  and  a  bath-foom,  so  that  the  towsr  wss  in 
nothing  infarior  to  a  palace.  Its  sommit  was  adorned 
with  parapets  and  battlemeBts,  mors  than  the  pr«- 
cediBg.  It  was  in  sll  90  enbits  high,  and  resembled 
the  tower  of  Phanis  near  Alexandria,  bat  was  of 
maefa  larger  circnmference. 

(3)  **  The  Tower  liariamma  was  solid  to  the  height 
of  30  enbit*,  and  30  cabits  sqnare,  having  above  a 
richer  and  mere  exqaisite\y  craamented  dwelling. 
Its  entire  height  was  55  cabits. 

"  Soeh  in  size  were  the  three  towers ;  bnt  they 
looked  mnch  buger  throngh  tbe  site  which  they 
eoenpied ;  be  both  the  old  wall  itself,  in  the  range  of 
which  tlwy  stood,  waa  boilt  npon  a  lofty  eminence, 
ud  fikewiae  a  kind  of  crest  of  this  eminence  reared 
itaetf  to  the  height  of  SO  cabits,  on  which  the  towers 
keiag  Btnsted  received  mnch  additional  elevation. 
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Tbe  towers  were  constraeted  of  whits  marble,  in 
bkeka  of  20  enbits  long,  10  wide,  and  5  deep,  so 
exactly  joined  together  that  each  tower  appeared  to 
be  one  mass  of  rock.* 

Mow,  the  modera  citadel  of  Jenualem  oocnpies  the 
KW.  sngle  cf  Moont  Sion,  and  ita  northern  wall 
rises  finxn  a  deep  fosse,  having  towers  at  either  angle, 
the  baaas  of  which  are  protected  on  tbe  oatside  by 
massive  msaonry  alopag  apwsrd  from  the  fosse. 
The  KW.  tower,  divided  only  by  the  trench  from  tha 
Jaffa  gate,  ia  a  sqnare  of  46  feet  The  KE.,  oom- 
mooly  known  as  the  Tower  of  Savi^  ia  70  feet 
3  iaebas  long,  by  .'>6  feet  4  incbee  broad.  Tbe 
sloping  bnlwark  is  40  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench ;  bnt  this  is  maeh  choked  np  with  rabbish. 
To  the  tower  part  then  is  no  known  or  visible  en- 
trance, either  inm  above  or  below,  and  no  one  knowa 
of  any  room  or  spue  in  it  Tbe  lower  part  of  this 
phitform  is,  indeed,  the  solid  rock  merely  cot  into 
shape,  and  faced  with  massive  masonry,  which  rock 
risss  to  the  height  of  49  ieet  This  nwk  is  doabt- 
leea  the  crest  cf  the  hill  described  by  Joeephus  ss 
30  cubits  or  45  feet  high.  Mow,  if  the  dimensions 
of  Hippicns  and  Pbanelos,  ss  alrsady  given,  are 
eompwed  witii  thoae  of  the  modern  towers  on  the 
north  side  of  the  citadel,  we  find  that  the  dimensions 
of  that  at  the  MW.  angle — three  of  wboee  sides  are 
determined  by  the  scarped  nek  os  which  it  is  based — 
so  nearly  agree  with  those  of  Hippicns,  and  the 
width  of  the  ME.  tower — also  determined  by  the  ent 
rock — so  nearly  with  the  sqiure  of  Fbasaelus,  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  npon  their 
identity  of  position.  Wariamne  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

"  To  these  towen,  aitoated  oo  tbe  north,  waa 
joined  within.^ 

(4)  "  Tht  Stfol  Palaee,  snrpaasing  all  powers  of 
description.  It  was  entirely  surroonded  by  a  wall 
30  enbits  high,  with  decorsted  towers  at  equal  in- 
tamls,  and  oontained  enormous  baaquetting  baUs, 
baaides  nnmerona  chambers  richly  adorned.  There 
were  also  many  porticoes  encircling  one  another, 
with  different  columns  to  each,  surroonding  green 
courts,  phmted  with  a  variety  of  trees,  having  long 
avenues  throogh  them ;  and  deep  channels  and  re- 
servoirs everywhere  around,  filled  with  bronze  sta- 
taes,  tbiongh  which  tbe  water  flowed;  and  many 
towers  of  tame  pidgeons  about  the  foontains." 

Thia  magnificent  palace,  nnlaes  the  description  is 
exaggerated  beyond  all  licence,  must  have  occupied 
a  larger  space  than  the  preeent  fortress,  and  most 
probably  its  gardens  sxtended  along  the  weetem 
edge  of  Mount  Sion  ss  &r  ss  tbe  preeent  garden  of 
the  Armenian  Convent ;  and  the  decorated  towers  of 
this  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  spared  by  the  Bo- 
mans  whan  they  levelled  tbe  remainder  of  the  city, 
seem  to  bare  transmitted  their  name  to  modern 
times,  as  the  west  front  of  the  city  wall  at  tbia  part 
is  called  ^irotA  Ghaaeh,  Le.  Tht  Towen  of  Gaza, 

(5)  As  the  XyflM  is  mentioned  next  to  the 
Hippicns  by  Josephns,  in  bis  description  of  tbe  north 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that;  deferring  tlie  consideratioo  of  the  Gate 
Gennatb,  which  obviously  occurred  between  tbe  two, 
until  we  come  to  the  Second  Wall  The  Xystus  is 
properly  a  covered  portico  attached  to  the  Greek 
Gymnasium,  which  commonly  had  uncovered  walks 
connected  with  it  (JHcX.  Ani.  p.  580.)  As 
the  Jerusalem  Xjstns  wss  a  place  where  public 
meetings  were  occasioQally  convened  (JitH.  Jvd.  ii, 
6.  §  3),  it  must  be  understood  to  be  a  wide  pnblie 
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pmaoiade,  thongh  not  neoenarUf  eomeeted  witk  t 
gjmnuimn,  but  parhaja  ntbtr  with  anothn  jtian 
which  oocnpied  "  thia  oxtnmitj  oftha  Upper  Ci^f 
ibr  the  name  was  giren  al»  to  a  tenaeed  walk  with 
eoloniiadea  attached  to  Boman  rillai.  (VitniT.  t.  1 1 .) 

(6)  7Vi«  A<MiM^(t«^«no*iaeaM  waiabarethe 
Xyitos,  and  was  i^fannlly  occDpied  aa  a  palace  bj 
the  Yoosger  Agrippa;  fbr,  when  he  addraesed  the 
multitude  asaerabled  in  the  XTBtni,  he  placed  his 
rister  Berenice  in  the  hoose  d  the  Asmcauans,  that 
■he  might  be  Tisibls  to  them.    (B.  J.  L  e.) 

(7)  The  Caiuaaag.  At  the  XTStai  we  are  told 
a  eauuoBag  (yi^vpd)  joined  the  Temple  to  the  Upper 
City,  and  one  of  the  Temple  gates  opened  oa  to  this 
canseway.  That  the  yt^vfck  wss  a  causeway  and 
not  a  bridge,  is  erident  from  the  eapreasion  of  Jo- 
•ephns  in  another  passage,  yihm  he  says  that  the 
Tallej  was  interrnpted  or  filled  np,  for  the  passage 
Cnit  ^ipceyyot  (ft  Motoi'  ianiktutiifwnt,  AnL  xr. 
II.  §  S.).  As  the  Tyropoeoo  divided  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  Citj,  and  the  Temple  Honnt  was 
attached  to  the  Lower,  it  is  obrioos  that  the  l^rro- 
poeon  is  the  Talley  here  menticoed.  This  eaith- 
wall  or  embankment,  was  the  work  of  Solomon, 
and  is  the  only  monmnent  of  that  great  king  in 
Jemsalem  that  can  be  certainly  sud  to  have  escaped 
the  larages  of  time;  for  it  exists  to  the  present  day, 
■erring  the  same  pmrpcse  to  the  liUiometans  aa 
formerly  to  Aa  Jews:  the  approach  to  the  Mask 
enclosnre  from  the  Baxaira  passes  over  this  cause- 
way, which  is  therefore  the  moat  iieqnented  thonmgh- 
ftre  m  the  city.  (Wilfiams,  Hobf  Citg,  toL  iL 
pp.  392  -  397,  and  note,  ppw  601— «07.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Xystos  was  nothing 
dse  than  the  wide  promenade  over  this  monnd, 
•domed  with  a  corered  cloister  between  the  trees, 
with  which  the  Babbinical  traditions  assure  us  that 
Solomon's  causeway  was  shaded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  must  have  crossed 
the  valley  by  this  causeway  to  ^e  Gsta  SkaBecieA, 
which  is  ezphuned  to  mean  the  Gate  of  the  Embank- 
ment   (I  Ciron.  zzri.  16.) 

(8)  Tit  CoimcO- Chamber  QfiovXli,  jSovAeim)- 
fnor)  is  the  next  place  mentioned  on  the  nortiwm 
line  of  wall,  as  the  point  where  it  joined  the  weetem 
portico  of  the  Temple.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  corresponding  office  in  the  modem  town  oocnpies 
the  same  site ;  the  Hehkemeh,  or  Council-Chamba  of 
the  Jodidal  Divan,  being  now  found  immediately 
outside  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  Shalle- 
eheth  of  the  Scriptnrea. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
in  the  oppoaite  direction  from  the  same  pmnt,  viz. 
the  Hippie  Tower  at  tiw  NW.  angle.  The  points 
noticed  are  comparatively  few.  "  It  first  ran  sonth- 
ward  (i.  e.  with  a  western  aspect),  through  a  place 
called  Bethso,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Easenes;  then, 
turning  E.,  it  ran  (with  a  sonthera  aspect)  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam;  thence  it  bent  northward, 
and  ran  (with  an  eastern  aapect)  to  the  Pool  of 
Solonuxi,  and  extending  aa  br  as  a  place  called 
OphU,  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the 
Temple." 

ii.  On  the  TFinti^'roirf  neither  of  the  names  which 
occur  are  found  agun  in  the  notioea  of  the  city:  but 
Bethso  may  aaiely  be  assigned  to  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  the  Annenian  Convent,  and  the  Gate  of 
the  Esaenea  may  be  fixed  to  a  spot  not  very  far 
from  tbe  SW.  comer  of  the  modem  city,  a  little  to 
(be  W.  of  the  Tomb  cf  David,  near  which  a  re- 


markable ridge  aeema  itill  to  indicate  the  ibnnda- 
tions  of  the  andent  dty  walL 

iii.  Ahng  the  eonth  face  of  the  Upper  Cily  the 
old  wall  may  still  be  traced,  partly  by  seaixed  rock 
and  partly  by  foundations  of  the  ancient  waU,  which 
have  semd  sa  a  qaarry  for  the  repairs  of  the  neigh- 
booriag  boildings  far  many  ages.  Its  course  from 
this  point  to  the  Temple  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, u  the  steep  declivity  to  the  Tynpoeon  woold 
make  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  carry  the  wall  in 
a  straight  line,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  abaence 
of  all  notice  of  any  deviation  finim  a  direct  line  in  a 
description  in  which  the  angles  are  unifonnly  noted, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  such  deflec- 
tion in  its  course.  As  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Upper  Ci^  was  entirely  enoompaiaaed  with  a  wall  of 
its  own,  nowhere  noticed  by  Joaephns,  except  so  fiu" 
as  it  was  cnnddent  with  the  ontar  wall,  it  may  be 
safely  conjectured  that  this  east  wall  of  the  Upper 
City  followed  the  brow  of  the  ridge  from  the  south- 
esst  angle  of  tbe  Hill  Sion,  along  a  line  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  aqtiednct;  while  the  main  wall  con- 
tinned  its  easterly  oourse  down  the  steep  alope  of 
Sion,  acroaa  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  not  fiur 
from  ita  mouth, — alittleabove  the  Pool  of  Siloam, — 
and  then  up  the  ridge  Ophel,  nntU  it  reached  tha 
brow  of  the  eastem  valley.  It  may  serve  to  eonn- 
tenanoe  this  theory  to  observe,  that  in  the  acooont  . 
of  this  wall  in  Nehemlah  there  is  mention  of  "  the 
stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David,"  by 
which  atairs  also  the  processian  went  up  when  ea- 
oompaaaing  tbe  dty  wall.     (iii.  15,  ziL  37.) 

iv.  The  farther  oonne  of  the  old  wall  to  the 
eastem  doister  of  tbe  Temple  ia  equally  obacnre,  as 
the  several  pdnta  apedSed  in  the  descriptioa  are  not 
capable  of  identification  by  any  other  notioea.  Theee 
are  the  Pool  of  Solomon  and  a  pkce  called  Opbla,  in 
the  deacription  already  dted,  to  wbidi  may  be  added, 
from  an  inddental  notice,  the  Basilica  of  Grapte  or 
Honobaius.  (B.  J.  T.  8.  §  1.) 

The  Pool  of  Solomon  haa  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  from  which 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied,  and  sometimes 
with  that  very  pool.  Both  solutions  are  unaatia- 
betory,  for  Siloam  would  acarcely  be  mentioned  a 
second  time  in  the  aama  passage  under  another 
name,  and  the  fonnttun  in  question  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  a  paoL 

The  place  called  (^Ma  —  in  Scripture  Ophel  — 
ia  commonly  auppoaed  to  be  tbe  sonthem  spur  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  a  narrow  rocky  ridge  extending 
down  to  Siloam.  But  it  is  niors  certain  that  it  ia 
need  in  a  restricted  sense  in  this  pasaags,  than  that  I 

it  ia  ever  extended  to  the  whole  ridge.  (See  So^  | 
Ciljf,  voL  ii.  p.  365,  note  7.)  It  was  apparently  a 
large  fortified  bnilding,  to  the  sonth  of  the  Temple, 
connected  with  an  outlying  tower  (JVeAem.  iii.  27, 
28),  and  probably  situated  near  the  southem  extra- 
mity  of  the  preaent  area  of  the  Hoak  of  Omar.  And 
the  massive  angle  of  andent  masonry  at  the  SE. 
comer  of  the  enclosure,  "  impending  over  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  here  actually  bends  south- 
west round  the  comer,  having  a  depth  of  about 
ISO  feet,"  may  poesibly  have  belonged  to  the  "  out- 
lying tower,"  as  it  preaenta  that  appearance  within 
(,S.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  31 1, 317).  It  ia  clear,  in  any  cam, 
that  tbe  wall  under  consideration  must  have  joined 
the  eastem  cloister  of  the  Temple  somewhere  to  tha 
north  of  this  angle,  as  the  bend  in  the  valley  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Bobinson  would  have  prednded  the 
possibility  of  a  junetioa  at  this  angle. 
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L  Tha  SeamJ  WaU,  imd  tMs  Lower  CUg.—Tb» 
icegDst  of  the  seoood  wall  in  Joaephiu,  u  vtrj 
metgn.  He  modj  caja  that  it  began  at  tlie  Gate 
Gomtth,  a  place  in  the  old  wall;  and,  after  en- 
omfaaiD;  the  Lower  City,  had  ita  teimisation  at 
tht  f artnn  Antonia." 

Tben  ia  here  no  clue  to  the  positiaD  of  the  Gate 
Gtrnoth.  It  ia,  howerer,  quite  certain  that  it  was 
betmen  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  Xyatue:  and  the 
lUitli-iKat  angle  of  the  Upper  Citj  was  occupied  by 
the  eztcnara  palace  of  Beiod  the  Great,  and  its 
imptsiig  tomri  stood  oo  the  north  front  of  this  old 
will,  when  a  rocky  crest  rose  to  the  height  of  30 
nbila,  which  would  of  course  preclude  the  possibility 
of  aa  exit  from  the  city  for  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  tower.  Other  incidental  notices  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  a  ooosideiahle  space  between  the 
third  sod  the  second  wall  at  their  southern  qoaiter, 
camfaratiTClyficefixim  buildings,  and,  consequently,  a 
(onadenble  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
mpntceted  by  the  second  wall: — e.  g.  Cestiiu, 
baring  taken  the  outer  wall,  encamped  within  tha 
New  City,  m  front  of  the  Boyal  Falaoe  (£.  J.  ii.  19. 
f  5) ;  Titos  attacked  the  outer  wall  in  its  sonthem 
part,  "  both  because  it  was  lower  there  than  els»- 
wbeie,  inasmuch  as  this  part  of  the  New  City  was 
Oaaij  inlul<ii«J^  and  aficnded  an  easy  passage  to 
the  thiid  («r  jmnost)  wall,  through  which  Titos 
had  hoped  to  take  the  Upper  City'  (t.  6.  §  3). 
Acconliogly,  when  the  legions  had  carried  the  outer 
and  the  second  wall,  a  bulk  was  raised  against  the 
Dortbon  mil  of  Sicm  at  a  pool  called  Amygdalon, 
and  soother  about  thirty  cubits  from  it,  at  the  high- 
priest's  monument."  The  Almond  Pool  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  tank  that  still  exists  at  no  great 
distance  frnm  the  modem  fartress;  and  the  monu- 
ment most,  therefore,  have  been  some  50  feet  to 
the  east  of  this,  also  in  the  angle  finmed  by  the 
north  wall  of  the  Upper  Ci^  and  the  sonthem  part 
of  theseocnd  wall. 

There  is  the  head  of  an  old  archway  still  existing 
abme  a  heap  of  rains,  at  a  point  about  half  way 
between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  north-west  angle 
of  Mount  Sao,  where  a  slight  depression  in  that 
bin  brings  it  nearly  to  a  lerel  with  the  dedirity 
to  the  north.  Thia  would  afioid  a  good  starting- 
point  for  the  second  wall,  traces  of  which  may  still 
be  discOTcnd  in  a  Une  north  of  this,  quite  to  the 
Dunaaeos  gate  where  are  two  chambers  of  ancient 
and  Teiy  massive  masonry,  which  appear  to  have 
Sinked  an  old  gate  of  the  second  wall  at  its  weakest 
part,  where  it  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
From  this  gate,  the  second  wall  probably  followed 
the  line  of  the  preeent  dty  wall  to  a  point  near  the 
Gate  of  Herod,  now  blocked  up;  whence  it  was 
earned  akmg  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north-east 
sngle  of  the  fuitiess  Antonis,  which  occupied  a  con- 
ddenble  apace  on  thejiorth-west  of  the  Temple  area, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described  below. 
a  The  Third  WaU,  md  the  Nem  CUy.  —  thx 
third  wan,  which  enclosed  a  veiy  considerable  space 
to  the  north  of  tha  old  dty,  was  the  work  of  Herod 
Agrippa  the  Elder,  and  waa  only  commenced  about 
tUrty  years  before  tha  destmetion  of  Jerusalem,  and 
sever  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Boman  govern- 
ment. The  following  is  Joeephus'a  account:  — 
"  Thia  third  wall  A^ppa  drew  round  the  super- 
sdded  dty,  which  was  all  expoeed.  It  commenced 
St  the  Tower  Bippicna,  fixmi  whence  it  extended  to 
fbe  nortbeni  qparter,  as  fkr  ■■  the  Tower  Paefhjnnsj 
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then,  passmg  opposite  to  the  Honnmenti  tt  Helena, 
and  being  produced  through  the  Boyal  Caves,  it 
bent,  at  the  angular  tower,  by  tha  moniunent  called 
the  Fuller's,  and,  joining  the  old  wall,  terminated  at 
the  valley  of  the  Eedran.'  It  was  commenced  with 
stooea  20  cubits  long  and  10  wide,  and  was  raised 
Jby  tha  Jews  to  the  height  of  25  cubits,  with  the 
battlementa. 

(1)  Aa.  the  site  of  the  Hippie  Ttwer  has  heao 
ahready  fixed,  the  first  point  to  be  notioed  in  thia 
third  wall  ia  the  PufHume  Toietr,  which,  Joaepbua 
informs  us,  waa  the  most  wonderful  part  of  thia 
great  work,  situated  at  its  north-west  quarter,  over 
agiunst  Hippicns,  octagonal  in  form,  70  euUts  in 
height,  Gommaniling  a  view  of  Arabia  towards  the 
east,  of  the  Uediterianean  towards  tha  weet,  and  of 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  posseesions.  The 
site  of  this  tower  is  still  marked,  by  ita  massive 
foundations,  at  the  spot  indicated  in  the  plan ;  and 
oonaiderable  remains  of  the  wall  that  ooonected  it 
with  the  Hippie  Tower  are  to  be  traced  along  tha 
brow  of  the  ridge  that  shuta  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  almost  in  a  line  with  tha 
modem  wall.  At  the  highest  point  of  that  lidge 
the  octagonal  ground-plan  of  tha  tower  may  be  seen, 
and  a  large  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  further 
confirms  their  identity,  as  we  are  informed  that  the 
towers  were  famished  with  reaervoiis  for  the  laia 
water. 

(2)  The  next  point  mentioned  is  the  Jfominieiits 
ofBtlena,  which,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  were  three 
pyramids,  aitnated  at  a  distance  of  3  stadia  from 
the  dty.  (_Ant.  xz.  3.  §  8.)  About  a  century  later 
(a.  d.  174)  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Helena, 
in  the  dty  of  Solyma,  aa  having  a  door  so  con- 
Etmcted  as  to  open  by  mechanical  contrivance,  at  a 
certain  hour,  one  day  in  the  year.  Being  thoa 
opened,  it  dosee  sgain  of  itself  after  a  short  in- 
terval ;  and,  should  you  attempt  to  open  it  at  another 
time,  yon  would  break  the  door  beftoe  you  could  suc- 
ceed. (Pans.  viiL  16.)  The  pynmids  ai«  next  men- 
tioned by  Ensebius  {JBiit  Eedtt.  ii.  12),  as  remark- 
able monumental  pillars  still  shown  in  the  suburbs 
of  Jemsalem;  and  St  Jerome,  a  century  later,  tee- 
tified  that  they  still  stood,  (fpisl  ad  fwtoeUiim, 
Op.  torn.  iv.  para  ii.  p.  678.)  The  latest  notice  ia 
that  of  an  Armenian  writer  in  the  fith  century,  who 
describes  the  tomb  as  a  remarkable  monument  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (^ut^nnen.lib.ii.cap.S2.) 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  noticee  of  the  sepul- 
chral monofflente  of  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  fix  their  position  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  some  archaeologists  assigning  them  to  tha 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Bet,  voL  i. 
pp.  465,  535 — 538),  others  to  the  Tomba  of  the 
Martyrs,  about  }  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
former.  (Schaltz,  Jenualan,  pp.  63 — 67 ;  De 
Saaky,  torn.  ii.  pp.  326,  827.)  A  point  halfway 
between  these  two  monumenta  would  seem  to  answer 
better  to  the  incidental  notices  of  the  monumenta, 
and  they  may  with  great  probability  be  fixed  to  a 
rocky  court  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  NMSamml, 
where  there  are  sevenl  excavated  tombe.  Oppcnte 
the  Monumcots  of  Helena  waa  tha  Gate  of  the 
Women  in  the  third  wall,  which  is  mentioned  mors 
than  once,  and  must  have  been  between  the  Nabloa  . 
road  and  the  Fsephine  Tower. 

(3)  The  Royal  Covet  ia  the  next  point  men- 
tioned on  the  tlurd  well.  They  are,  doubtless,  iden- 
tical with  the  remarkable  and  extenaive  ezcaTstiooa 
still  called  the  Tomba  of  the  Kings,  most  probably 
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the  am*  whidi  an  dnwhan  etlled  the  Mooninent 
of  Herod,  and,  from  tiie  chancter  of  their  decora- 
tions, may  very  well  be  ucribed  to  the  Hendian  period. 
H.  de  Senlcy  baa  lately  added  te  our  previous  in- 
fonnation  concerning  them,  and,  bj  a  kind  of  ez- 
bsnsting  process,  he  endearoan  to  prora  that  they 
ooold  luiT*  been  do  other  than  the  tombs  of  David 
and  the  earlj  kings  of  Jadah,  which  have  always 
hitherto  been  phuied  on  Mount  Sion,  where  the  tra- 
ditionai7  site  is  still  guarded  by  the  Uoskms. 
(FojK^e  en  Syrie,  torn.  a.  pp.  328 — 281.) 

(4)  The  Fuller's  monument  is  the  last-mentionad 
point  on  the  new  wall,  and,  as  an  angidar  tower 
oocapied  this  site,  the  monament  most  have  keen 
«t  the  north-east  angle  of  the  New  City ;  probably  one 
of  the  many  rock  graves  cnt  in  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoehspfaat,  near  one  of  which 
Dr.  Schultz  has  described  the  foundations  of  a  tower. 
(Jenaalem,  pp.  88,  64.)  The  Ifonumcnt  of  the 
Fnller  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Fuller's  field, 
which  is  mentioned  bj  tiie  prophet  Isaiah  as  the 
spot  near  which  the  Assyrian  snny  under  Rabshakeh 
encamped  (zzzvL  2,  vii.  3);  and  the  traditionary 
site  of  the  camp  of  the  Assynana,  which  we  shall 
find  mentioned  by  Joeephns,  in  his  aoeoont  of  the 
siege,  was  certainly  situated  in  this  quarter,  ftom 
this  north-esst  angle  the  third  wall  fallowed  the  brow 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat  until  it  reached  the 
wall  of  the  Outer  Temple  at  its  north-east  angle. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  as 
described  by  Josephus,  and  eadeKvoured  to  fik  the 
various  p<»otB  mentioned  in  his  description  (which 
furnishes  the  most  nnmenms  topographical  notices 
now  6ztant  of  ancient  Jerusalem),  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  understand  the  meet  important  his- 
torical facts  of  its  interesting  and  chequered  histery, 
when  we  have  further  taken  a  brief  snrv^  of  ti» 
Temple.  But,  first,  a  singular  and  perplexing  dis- 
crepancy must  be  noticed  between  the  gensnl  and 
the  detailed  statements  of  the  historian,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city;  for,  while  he  states  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  city  to  be  no  more  than  33  stadia, 
or  4  Roman  miles  pbu  I  stadium,  the  qpedficaUon 
of  the  measnre  of  the  wall  of  Agrippa  idone  gives, 
on  the  lowest  compnVatian,  an  excess  of  12  stadia, 
or  1}  mile,  over  that  of  the  entire  dtyl — for  it  bad 
90  towers,  20  cnbits  wide,  at  intervals  of  200  cubits. 
Ho  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difScolty  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

IV.  Thb  TxkhjB  UauBT. 

The  Temple  Mcnnt,  called  in  Scriptnra  the  Hemi- 
tain  of  the  Ixtrd's  House,  and  Horiah  (2  Chron.  iii.  1 ), 
is  situated  at  the  80uth.«a8t  of  the  city,  and  is  easily 
identified  with  the  site  of  the  Dome  of  the  Moek-  in 
modem  Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  a  third  hill  of 
the  Old  City,  over  against  Acra,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a  broad  ravioe,  which,  however,  was  filled  up 
by  the  Aamonaesn  princes,  so  that  tlieae  two  hills 
became  one,  and  are  generally  so  reckoned  by  the 
historian.    (_B.  J.  v.  4.) 

1.  The  Outer  Court. — The  Temple,  in  the  widest 
signification  of  the  word  (ri  UfSr),  consisted  of  two 
courts,  one  within  the  other,  tiiough  the  inner  one 
is  sometimes  subdivided,  and  distributed  into  four 
other  courts.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Court  was  in 
great  part  artificial,  for  the  natural  level  space  on 
the  summit  of  the  mount  being  found  too  confined 
for  the  Temple,  with  its  surrounding  chambers, 
courts,  and  doisten,  vrss  gradually  increased  by 
uechankal  ezpediedts.    Thu  extension  was  com- 
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menced  by  Soloman,  who  Taiaed  fimn  the  depth  of 
the  eastern  valley  a  wall  of  ancrmons  stones,  bound 
together  with  lead,  within  which  he  ndaed  a  bank 
of  earth  to  a  level  with  the  native  rock.  On  this  was 
erected  »  cloister,  which,  with  its  sueeessom,  always 
retained  the  name  of  "  Solomon's  Porch."  (oroi 
3oXaiimm,  St  Jokn,  x.  S3;  Aeb,  iiL  11,  T.  12.) 
This  process  of  enhirging  the  oonrt  by  artifici^ 
embankments  wss  oaotinosd  by  snocasaive  kings; 
but  particularly  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when  he 
reconstructed  the  Temide  Proper (ra^r),enlarged  the 
Outer  Coart  to  double  its  former  sixe,  and  adorned 
it  with  sUtely  cloisters.  (A»l.S¥.  II.  §  5.)  Of 
these,  the  Boyal  Porch,  oo  the  sooth,  wis  the  most 
lemarkable  of  all  his  magnificent  iNrki.  It  consisted 
of  four  raws  of  Corinthian  oolnmas,  distributed  into 
a  central  nave  and  lateral  aiake;  the  aisles  being 
30  feet  in  width  and  90  in  height,  and  the  nave 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  aisles,  and  doable  their 
height,  rising  into  a  clerestory  of  unusually  laiga 
prqperUona.  The  other  ekisters  were  doable,  and 
their  total  width  only  SO  cabiti.  To  this  Outer 
Court  then  were  four  gates  on  the  west,  towards 
the  city,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  sides;  ti 
which  that  en  the  east  is  still  remaining,  oemmonly 
called  the  OoMen  Gate. 

2.  Tie  Inner  Court. — The  Inner  Temple  (i«pA>) 
was  separated  from  the  Outer  by  a  stone  wall  (^pa)^ 
idt,  see  I^iet.  ii.  14)  3  cubits  in  height,  on  which 
stood  pilhirs  at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  prahilnting  aliens  from  access. 
To  this  oenrt  there  was  an  ascent  of  fourteen  stepe, 
then  *  level  space  of  10  «uWts,  and  then  a  farther 
ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  gates,  of  which  there  were 
four  on  the  north  and  south  aidee,  end  two  osi  the 
east,  but  none  on  the  west,  where  stood  the  Sanctuair 

(ki^O- 

The  place  sf  the  Altar,  in  front  of  the  nt6t,  is 
determined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Sacred  Bock  of  ib»  Moslems,  nnder 
their  venerated  dome,  of  the  very  cesspool  and  drain 
of  the  Jewish  altar,  which  furnishes  a  by  to  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  Temple,  the  dimensions  of 
which,  in  all  its  {arts,  are  given  in  minute  detail  in 
the  treatise  called  Middoth  (L  e.  measures),  one  of 
the  very  ancient  doenmenta  contained  in  the  Hishna. 
The  dndn  communicating  irith  this  cesspool,  through 
which  the  blood  ran  off  into  the  Kedron,  was  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Altar;  and  there  was  a 
trap  connected  irith  this  cttn,  1  cubit  square  (com- 
monly closed  with  *,  marble  slab),  through  which  s 
D&n  occasionally  descended  to  clnmse  it  and  to  clear 
obstructions.  Both  the  drain  and  the  trap  am  to  be 
seen  in  the  rock  at  this  dsj. 

The  Altar  mt  32  cubits  square  at  its  bsse,  but 
graduslly  contracted,  so  that  its  hearth  was  only 
24  cnbits  square.  It  was  IS  cubits  high,  and  had  an 
ascent  by  an  inclined  plane  en  the  sooth  side,  38 
cubits  long  and  1 6  wide. 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  porch  of  the  Temple 
was  a  apace  of  82  eabita,  rising  in  a  genUe  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  vestibule,  the  door  of  which  was 
40  cubits  high  and  SO  wide.  The  total  length  of 
the  Holy  House  itself  was  only  100  cnbits,  and  this 
was  subdivided  into  three  parts:  the  Fronaus  II, 
the  Sanctuary  40,  the  Holy  of  Holiee  20,  allowing 
29  cubits  for  the  partition  walls  and  a  small  chamber 
behind  (i.  e.  west  of)  the  Most  Holy  pfau».  The 
total  width  of  the  building  was  70  cnbits;  of  which 
the  Sanctuary  only  occnped  SO,  the  remaindo'  being 
distributed  into  side  damben,  in  three  stories,  •«- 
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B|!iHJ  to  nriooa  osm.  The  Pronnu  wii,  homrer, 
30  caWts  wider,  15  on  tba  north,  and  15  on  tha 
snth,  girmg  it  a  total  kngth  of  100  cnbita,  which, 
vith  a  width  of  only  11  cnbits,  mast  have  pre- 
amtal  the  proportions  of  a  NaitbiBX  in  a  Byzantine 
chorcL  Its  interior  height  was  90  cubits,  and, 
while  the  chamben  on  the  sides  of  the  Temple  rose 
cnljr  to  the  height  of  60  cubits,  there  was  sn  ad- 
ditianal  stoiy  of  40  cubits  above  the  Sanctnuy, 
also  occupied  hj  chambeis,  rising  into  a  elerastorjr 
ol  the  same  elentioD  as  the  restibule. 

The  front  of  the  Temple  was  platsd  with  gold, 
and  reflected  back  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  with 
dinling  effect ;  and,  where  it  was  not  encrusted 
with  gold,  it  was  exceedingly  white.  Some  of  the 
(tones  of  which  it  was  oonstnicted  were  45  cubits 
kng,  5  deep,  and  6  wide. 

East  of  tba  Altar  was  the  Court  of  tha  Priests, 
135  cabits  kng  and  II  wide ;  and,  east  cf  that 
again,  was  the  Court  of  Israel,  of  the  same  dimen- 
aoBM.  East  of  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
135  cnbita  square,  considerably  behnr  the  level  of 
tha  focmer,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  15 
scmicirealar  steps  to  the  magui&cent  gates  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  50  cubits  in  height,  with  doors  of  40 
cubits,  so  paaderons  that  they  oonld  with  difS- 
cnlty  be  ahnt  by  SO  men,  the  spontaneous  open- 
ing at  which  was  one  of  the  portents  of  the  ap- 
proaching destmctian  of  the  Temple,  mentioned  by 
Josephos  (&£  Jmd.  vi.  S.  $  3),  and  repeated  by 
Tadtos  (^Bit  t.  13). 

Thus  nmch  mnst  snSce  for  this  most  venerated 
seat  of  the  Hebrew  worship  from  the  age  of  Solomon 
until  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  But, 
in  order  to  complete  the  survey,  it  will  be  neceasaiy 
to  notice  the  Acnpolis,  which  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  which  was, 
says  the  historian,  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
Temple  was  of  die  city.  Its  originsl  name  was 
Bans,  nntil  Herod  the  Great,  having  greatly  en- 
laiged  and  beautified  it,  changed  its  name  to  Antonia, 
in  hooont  of  his  friend  Hark  Antony.  It  combined 
the  stROgth  of  a  castle  with  the  msgnificenee  of  a 
palate,  and  was  like  a  city  in  extent, — comprehend- 
ing within  its  walls  not  only  spadoos  apartments, 
but  ooorts  and  camping  ground  for  soldien.  It  was 
situated  on  an  ekrated  rock,  which  was  fiued  with 
slabs  of  smooth  stone,  npon  which  was  raised  a 
breastwork  of  3  cubits  high,  within  which  was  the 
building,  lining  to  a  height  of  40  cubits.  It  had 
tamtB  at  its  four  comers,  three  of  them  50  cubits 
high,  but  that  at  the  sotith-east  angle  was  70  cabits, 
and  i-~'"~"^«^  a  view  of  the  whole  Temple.  It 
/»»niiimiM^t««l  with  the  northern  and  western  cloisters 
of  the  Temple  at  the  angle  of  the  area,  by  flights  of 
steps  ftr  the  ooovenienee  of  the  garrison  which  usually 
occupied  this  conimanding  position;  and  it  is  a  re- 
in«rlr«jJa  and  interesting  ooincidenoe,  that  the  site  of 
tl>e  official  residenoe  of  t]ba  Soman  procurator  and  his 
guard  is  now  occnpied  by  tha  Serab/ah,  or  official 
residence  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  and  his  guard:  for 
tbcn  can  be  no  question  of  tha  identity  of  tha  site, 
since  the  native  rock  here,  as  at  Hippiens,  ttiU  remains 
to  attot  the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historiaa  The 
rack  is  hen  '  cut  perpendicularly  to  an  extent  of 
20  6et  in  some  parts;  while  within  the  area  also,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mosk,  a  oonsideTable  portion  of 
the  nek  hu  been  ent  away  "  to  the  general  level  of 
the  eodosnra  (Bartlett,  Walt*  about  Jtnualem, 
ppilSe,  174, 178);  bo  that  the  SmHyaA,  or  govem- 
laent  boose,  actmilly  "rests  npon  a  precipice  of 
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rock  which  formerly  swept  down  ahmpUy,  and  has 
obviously  been  cut  away  to  form  the  level  below, 
which  also  bean  marks  of  having  been  scarped." 

The  fortress  was  protected  towarda  Bezetha  by 
an  artificial  icase,  so  ss  to  prevent  its  fbundatiaos 
from  being  assailed  from  that  quarter.  This  icase 
has  only  Utely  been  filled  in. 

It  is  certain,  fiom  several  passages,  that  the  for- 
tress Antonia  did  not  cover  the  whok  ol  the  northern 
front  of  the  Temple  area;  and,  as  the  seoood  wall, 
that  endreled  the  Lower  City,  ended  at  the  fortiHs, 
it  is  clear  that  this  wall  oonld  not  have  cmncided 
with  the  modem  wall  at  the  north-east  quarter  cf 
the  modem  city.  It  is  demonstrshle,  fixsn  several 
allusions  and  historical  notices,  that  tbere  must  have 
been  a  considerable  space  between  the  second  and 
third  wall  on  the  northern  tront  of  the  Temple  area. 
(Williams,  Mofy  dig,  vol  iL  pp.  348 — 353.) 

V.   HiSTOBT. 

The  ancient  histoiy  of  Jerusalem  may  be  cow 
veniently  divided  into  four  periods.  1.  The  Ca- 
naanitish,  or  Amorite.  2.  The  Hebrew,  or  Ante- 
Babylonian.  3.  The  Jewish,  or  Fost-Babyloidan. 
4.  The  Soman,  or  daasical. 

1.  Of  these,  the  fiist  may  claim  the  follest 
notice  hers,  as  the  soaroes  of  iirfbrmation  concerning 
it  are  much  less  generally  known  or  read  than  thcee 
of  the  later  periods,  and  snything  that  tehttts  to  the 
remote  histoiy  of  that  venerable  city  cannot  but  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  no  less  t.h«n  fg  the 
Christian  student.    . 

It  has  been  said  that  the  learned  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
zedek  with  the  Jerasalem  of  Sacred  History.  The 
writer  of  a  very  learned  and  interesting  Review  of 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Holy  City,  which  appeared 
in  the  Ckristian  Rananbnmcer  (vd.  xviiL  October, 
1849),  may  be  ssid  to  have  demonstrated  that  iden- 
tity by  a  close  critical  analysis  of  all  the  pasiagca 
in  which  the  dicumstanoea  an  alluded  to;  and  has 
farther  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
patriarch  was  identical,  not  with  Shem,  as  has  been 
sometimes  snppoaed,  but  with  Heber,  the  son  of 
Peleg,  fiom  whom  the  Und  of  Canaan  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "  land  of  the  Hebrews"  or  Hsberites, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph's  deportatian  to  Egypt, 
(Cai.  il.  15.) 

But  the  ejuddation  which  the  early  histoiy  of 
Jerusalem  receives  from  the  monoments  of  Egypt  is 
extremely  important  and  valuable,  as  rehiting  to  a 
period  which  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  sacied 
historian;  and  these  notices  are  well  collected  and 
arranged  in  the  review  referred  to,  bemg  bomnred 
from  Hr.  Oabnm's  veiy  interesting  work  entitled 
Egspt,  her  Tettimong  to  lh»  Truth,  After  dting 
some  monuments  of  Sethoe,  and  Sesostris  his  soo, 
relating  to  the  Jebusites,  the  writer  proceeds:  — 
"  What  glimpses,  then,  do  we  obtsin,  if  any,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  dty  as  Jerusalem  daring  the 
recorded  period  ?  Under  that  name,  of  course,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  it;  since  even  in  the  days  of 
Josboa  and  the  Judges  it  is  so  called  by  anticipation. 
iHoh/  Citg,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  note.)  But  there  is  a  dly 
which  stands  forth  with  a  very  marked  and  peculiar 
prominence  in  these  wan  of  tiie  kings  cf  Egypt  with 
the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  and  ndgbbooring  nations. 
We  meet  with  it  fint  as  a  fortress  of  the  Amorites. 
Sethos  IL  is  engaged  in  basieging  it.  It  is  sttnatad 
on  a  hill,  and  strengthened  with  two  tiera  of  ram- 
parts.   The  inacriptioD  sets  forth  tlut  it  is  in  th» 
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land  of  Amor,  or  the  Amorite;  and  that  the  con- 
qaeror  '  had  made  ban  his  right  arm  to  overcome 
the  duefa  of  many  walled  cities.'  This  implies  that 
the  fort  in  qaestion,  the  name  of  vhich  is  inscribed 
upon  it,  was  the  chief  strangheld  of  the  nation. 
That  name,  when  translated  from  the  hieroglyphics 
into  Coptic,  and  thence  into  Hebrew,  is  Chadash. 
The  next  notice  of  Chadash  belongs  to  the  reigo  of 
Sesostris,  and  connects  it  with  the  Jebosite  satioD. 
The  Ammonites  had  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  a 
joint  embassy  of  the  J^nntes  and  Hittites,  who 
were  then  tiibatary  to  Sesostris,  entreat  him  to  come 
to  their  aid.  The  Egyptians  having  accordingly 
■ailed  over  the  Dead  Sea,  met  with  another  embassy, 
irom  the  Zuzims,  which  gave  farther  porticnhus  of 
the  siege.  The  enemy  had  seized  on  the  fortified 
camps  erected  by  the  I^yptians  to  secure  their  hold 
over  the  conntry,  and  spF«ul  terror  to  the  very  walls 
of  Chadash.  A  great  battle  is  fought  on  a  moun- 
tain to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Chadash.  The  in- 
scription further  describee  Chadash  as  being  in  the 
land  of  Heth.  What,  then,  do  we  gather  from  these 
combined  notices?  PUiiily  tiiis,  that  Chadash  was 
a  city  of  tlie  first  importance,  beth  in  a  military  and 
civil  point  of  view;  tile  oenti^  of  interest  to  three  or 
four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Canaanitish  na- 
tions ;  in  a  word,  thor  metropolis.  We  find  it 
moreover  placed,  by  one  inscription,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Amorites,  by  another  in  that  of  the  Hittites, 
while  it  is  obvionsly  inhabited,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Jebosites.  Now,  omitting  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  the  Hittites,  this  is  the  exact  cha- 
racter and  condition  in  whidi  Jerusalem  appears  in 
JScripture  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  invasion.  Its  me- 
tropolitan character  is  evinced  by  the  lead  which 
Adoni-zedek,  its  king,  takes  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  Kings ;  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  by  the  iact 
that  it  was  not  then  even  attempted  by  Joshua,  nor 
ever  taken  for  400  years  after.  And  while,  as  the 
royal  city  of  Adoni-zedek,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
Amorite  poesessions,  it  is  no  less  distinctiy  called 
Jebos  (Josh.  zv.  8,  xviiL  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xiz.  10) 
down  to  the  days  of  David;  the  tmtji  being,  ap- 
parently, that  die  Amorite  power  having  been  extin- 
guished in  the  person  of  Adoni-zedek,  the  Jebnsite 
thenceforth  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  dty  which 
the  two  nations  inhabited  in  eommoiL  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  accounting,  from  Scriptnre,  for  the 
share  assigned  by  the  monnments  to  the  Hittites  in 
the  possession  of  the  dty;  for,  as  Hr.  Osbum  has 
observed,  the  tribes  of  the  Amorites  and  Hittites 
appear,  from  Scripture,  to  have  bordered  upon  each 
other.  The  dty  was  probably,  therefore,  situated 
at  a  point  where  the  possessions  of  the  three  tribes 
met.  Can  we,  then,  hesitate  to  identify  the  Chadash 
of  the  hieroglyphics  with  the  KdSvru  of  Herodotis, 
the  £1-Kads  of  the  Arabs,  the  Kadatha  of  the 
Syrians,  the  '  Holy '  City?  The  only  shadow  of  an 
objection  that  appears  to  lie  against  it  is,  that,  strictly 
■peaking,  the  name  should  be  not  Chadadi,  but 
Kadash.  Bat  when  it  is  considered  that  the  name 
is  atrandation  out  of  Canaanitish  into  hieroglyphics, 
thence  into  Coptic,  and  thence  again  into  Hebrew, 
and  that  the  di&rence  between  j^  and  p  is,  after  all, 
but  small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  suppose  that 
Eadesh  is  what  is  reidly  intended  to  be  represented. 
That  Jerusalem  should  be  known  to  the  Canaanitss 
by  such  a  name  as  this,  denoting  it '  the  Holy,'  will 
Bot  leeui  nnieasonable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  nolioed  above  with  refBrence  to  the  title  Adoni- 
wdek;  and  tlie  fiict  fonns  aa  interesting  link,  con- 
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neettng  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  name  fbr  Hie  dty 
with  its  earlier  nomenclature,  and  confirming  the 
identity  of  Heradotus's  Cadytis  with  Jamaalem. 
Mr.  Osbnra  has  only  very  doabtingly  propounded 
(p.  66,  note)  the  view  we  hare  undertaken  to  defend. 
He  inclines  to  identify  Chadash  with  the  Hadashah, 
or  Addasa,  enumerated  among  the  aoatliemmost 
dties  towiirds  tiie  border  of  Edam,  given  to  Judah 
(Josh.  XT.  21)  from  among  the  Amorites'  posses- 
sions.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  we  should  never 
hear  again,  in  the  history  of  Joahna's  conquest,  of  so 
important  a  city  as  Chadash  evidently  was :  besides, 
Hadashah  seems  to  lie  too  ftr  south.  We  presume 
Mr.  Osbum  wiU  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  to 
find  the  mors  interesting  view  supp(Hted  by  any 
arguments  wliich  bad  not  occurred  to  him.  And 
we  have  reserved  one  which  we  think  Aristotle  him- 
self would  aHow  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  riKftiipm* 
or  '  clinching  argument.'  It  is  a  geographical  one. 
The  paintings  represent  Chadash  as  surrounded  bj 
a  river  or  brook  on  three  sides ;  and  this  river  or 
brook  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  the  northeni 
part  of  it.  Surely,  nothing  could  more  accurately 
describe  the  very  remarkable  conformation  of  Jeru- 
salem; its  environment  on  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
by  the  waters  of  the  vaUeys  of  Jehoehaphat  and 
Hinnom,  and  their  united  course,  after  tjidr  junc- 
tion, through  the  Wady  En-MAr  into  the  north-west 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea. '  And  then  are  some  diffi- 
culties or  peeidiarities  in  the  Scripture  narrativa 
respecting  Jerusalem,  which  the  monumente,  thua 
interpreted,  will  be  found  to  expkin  or  illustnate. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  its  bdng  in  one  place 
spoken  of  as  an  Amorite  aXj,  in  another  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jebnsites.  The  LXX.  were  so  pressed 
with  this  difficulty,  tiiat  they  adopted  the  rendering 
■  Jebosite '  for  '  Amorite '  in  the  passage  which 
makes  Adoni-zedek  an  Amorite  king.  (Joth.  x.  5.) 
The  hieroglyphics  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  render 
the  change  c^  reading  unnecessary.  Agaia,  there  is 
a  well-known  ambiguity  as  to  whethnr  Jernsalem 
was  situated  in  the  trihe  of  Judah  or  Benjamin ;  and 
the  view  commonly  acquiesced  in  is,  that,  bdng  in 
the  borders  of  the  two  tribes,  it  was  considered 
common  to  both.  Peroaps  the  right  of  possessico, 
or  the  apportionment,  was  never  fully  settled ;  though 
the  Rabbles  draw  you  the  exact  line  through  £ha 
very  court  of  the  Temple.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  came  such  an  dement  of  confusion  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  original  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  tribes?  The  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  territory  was,  for  convenience'  sake,  assigned, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  existing  divisions: 
thus,  the  Amorite  and  Hittite  possessions,  as  a  whole, 
fell  to  Judah;  the  Jebnsite  to  Benjamin;  and  then 
all  the  tmcertainty  resulting  from  that  jdnt  oocn- 
pancy  of  the  dty  by  the  three  naUons,  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  monuments,  was  necessarily  ia- 
tiodueed  into  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  tribes." 
{Chriitiaa  Ranealiraneer,  vol.  xvHl  ff.  457—459.) 
The  importance  of  the  powerful  Jebuaite  tribe, 
who  are  represented  ss  having  "  mora  than  one  d^ 
or  stronghold  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  an  engaged 
in  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ite  shores;"  whose  rich  gar- 
mente  of  Babylonish  texture, — depicted  in  the  liiero- 
glyphics, —  and  musical  instrumente,  and  warlike 
accoutremente,  testify  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture 
and  dviliaation  than  waa  found  among  the  ndgh- 
bouring  tribes,  irith  many  of  whom  they  wen  on 
terms  of  offensive  and  defensiTe  alliance: — all  this 
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Mcnmita  fbr  the  finn  hold  with  which  they  nuin- 
taimd  their  poaaeasion  of  their  stronghold,  the  ckpilal 
df  thdr  tribe,  for  upwards  of  five  centnries  after  the 
eanung  in  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Joshua 
(err.  B.  c.  158S) ;  during  which  period,  according  to 
Josephns,  they  held  uninterrupted  tad  exclusive 
poaaaaiup  of  the  Upper  Citj,  while  the  Israelites 
(wheths  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  or  of  Benjamin  is  un- 
certain) seem  mlj  to  have  occnjaed  the  Lower 
Cit7  fat  a  time,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled 
hj  th*  gaaiaan  of  the  Upper  Citf .  (Joseph.  XtU.  v. 
2.  §§  2, 5, 7;  camp.  Ju^,  L  8,  21,  xix.  10—12.) 
S.  It  was  not  until  after  David,  having  reigned 
■even  jeara  in  Edmo,  eauM  into  undisputed  poases- 
Btn  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  Jerusalem  was 
finally  subjugated  (dr.  B.  c.  1049)  and  the  Jebusite 
(airison  expelled.  It  was  then  promoted  to  the 
dignitj-  of  the  cajdtal  of  hia  kingdom,  and  the  Upper 
si^  Lower  City  were  united  and  encircled  by  one 
walL    (1  Chrou.  xi.  8;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant  viL  3. 

§»-) 

Under  his  son  Soloman  it  became  also  the  eccle- 
siastical he^d  of  the  nation,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Tabemade  of  the  Congregation, 
afier  having  been  long  dissevered,  met  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Uoiiah. 
(1  Ciron.  xzi.  15;  2  Cinm.  iii.  1.)  Besides  erect- 
ing the  Temple,  king  Solomoo  further  adorned  the 
city  with  pahces  and  public  buildings.  (1  Kmg$, 
vi.  viiL  1 — 8.)  The  notices  of  the  city  from  this 
period  are  very  scanty.  Threatened  by  Sbiahak, 
king  of  Kgypt  (b.  a  972),  and  again  by  the  Arabians 
under  Zerah  (or.  950),  it  was  sacked  by  the  com- 
bioed  Philistines  and  Arabs  during  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Jeharam  (884),  snd  snbeeqnently  by  the 
Isne&tes,  after  their  victory  over  Amauah  at 
Bethshemesh  (cir.  B.  c.  808).  In  the  invasion  of 
the  confederate  simies  of  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Resin 
rf  Syria,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  capital 
barely  escaped  (cir.  730;  comp.  Itaiah,  vii.  1 — 9, 
and  2  Kingi,  xvL  5,  with  2  Ciron.  xxviiL  5);  as  it 
did  in  a  atill  more  remarkable  marmer  in  the  foUow- 
ing  rdgn,  when  invested  twice,  ss  it  would  seem,  by 
the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  Idng  of  Assyria  (b.  c. 
713).  The  deportation  of  Uaiusseh  to  Babylon 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  dty  was  cap- 
tared  by  the  Chaldeans  as  early  as  650;  but  the 
&ct  is  not  recorded  expressly  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. (2  Ciron.  zxxiiL)  From  this  period  its 
disBstera  thii-lronml  apace.  Alter  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  it  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt  (b.  c.  609),  who  held  it  only  about  two 
years,  when  it  paseed,  together  with  the  whole 
country  under  ttie  sway  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Jehoiakim  and  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
loyal  were  carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple.  A  futile  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Jehoiakim  to  r^ain  his  independence 
after  his  restoration,  resulted  in  his  death ;  and  hia 
son  had  only  been  seated  on  his  tottering  throne 
three  moBths  when  Kebucfaadnezxar  agun  besieged 
nd  took  the  dty  (598),  and  the  king,  with  the 
nyal  fiumly  and  prindpal  officers  of  state,  were 
eanied  to  Bibyloa,  Zedekiah  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Gonquerar  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king. 
Having  held  it  nearly  ten  years,  he  revolted,  when 
the  dty  was  s  third  time  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
senar  (b.  c.  587).  The  Temple  and  all  the  bnild- 
is{?  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its 
*>I!s  completely  demolished. 

S.  As  the  entira  desolaticn  of  the  dty  does  not 
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appear  to  have  continued  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
"  seventy  years"  must  date  from  the  first  depor- 
tation; and  its  restoration  was  a  gradual  work,  a* 
the  desolation  had  been.  The  first  oommissioa 
issued  in  &vonr  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus  (B.C.  538)  contemplated  only  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  protracted,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  vexatious  interruptions,  for  120  years, 
—  L  e.  until  the  eighth  year  of  Darius  Kothus  (b.c. 
418).  According  to  the  meet  probable  chronology 
it  was  his  suoceesor,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who 
issued  the  second  commisdon  to  Ezra,  in  the  se- 
venth yesr  of  his  reign,  and  a  third  to  Nehemiah  in 
his  twentieth  year  (b.  c  385).  It  was  only  in 
virtue  of  the  slict  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
becked  by  the  authority  with  which  he  was  armed 
as  the  civil  governor  of  Palestine,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  city  was  completed;  and  it  has  been 
before  remarked  that  the  account  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  clearly  intimates  that  the  limits  of  the 
restored  dty  wera  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period:  but  the  topographical  notices  are  not 
su&iently  dear  to  enable  na  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  aecoracy  or  certdnty  the  exact  line  of  the 
walls.  (See  the  attempts  of  Schnltz,  pp.  82 — 91; 
andWilliams,i/flnoir,  111— 121.)  Onlyfiftyyears 
after  its  restoratian  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  power 
of  a  new  master  (b.  c.  332),  when,  according  to 
Joaephus,  the  conqueror  visited  Jemsalem,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Gaza,  and  accorded  to  its  in- 
habitants several  important  privileges  (Joaephus, 
.lint.  xi.  8).  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
division  of  his  conquests  among  his  generals,  it  waa 
the  ill-fortune  of  Judaea  to  become  the  frontier  pro- 
vince of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 
it  was  consequently  seldom  free  from  the  miseries  of 
war.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  the  first  to  sdze  it, — by 
treachery,  scoordisg  to  Joeephus  (b.  c.  305),  who 
adds  that  ha  ruled  over  it  with  violence.  QAnt.  xii. 
1.)  But  the  distinctiona  which  be  conferred  npon 
such  of  its  inhabitants  as  he  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  the  privileges  which  he  granted  to  their  high 
priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  do  not  bear  out  this 
representation  {Eecbu.  I.  1,  2.)  But  his  successor, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  far  outdid  him  in  liberality; 
and  the  embassy  of  his  bvourite  minister  Aristess, 
in  conjunction  with  Andress,  the  chief  of  his  body- 
guard, to  the  chief  priest  Eleazar,  futnishes  us  with 
an  apparently  authentic,  and  certainly  genuine, 
account  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury befora  the  Christian  era,  of  which  an  outline 
may  be  here  given.  "  It  was  dtuated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  on  a  lofty  hill,  whose  crest  was 
crowned  with  the  magnificent  Temple,  girt  with  three 
walls,  seventy  cubits  high,  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness and  length  corresporiding  to  the  extent  of  the 

building. The  Temple  had  an  eastern  aspect: 

its  spacious  courts,  paved  throughout  with  marble, 
covered  inunense  reservoira  contdning  large  supplies 
of  water,  which  gushed  out  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  ntunerous 
sacrifices  ofiered  there  on  the  festivals. ....  The 
foreigners  viewed  the  Temple  from  a  strong  fortress 
on  its  north  dde,  and  describe  the  appearance  which 

the  city  presented It  was  of  moderate  extent, 

bdng  about  forty  furlongs  in  circuit. The 

dispodtion  of  its  towers  resembled  the  arrangement 
of  a  theatre:  some  of  the  streets  ran  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill ;  others,  lower  down,  but  paraUel  to 
these,  followed  the  course  of  the  valley,  and  th^ 
were  connected  by  cross  streets.    The  dty  waa  built 
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on  th<  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  iiere 
furnished  with  raised  pavements,  alon);  which  some 
of  the  passengers  walked  on  high,  while  others  kept 
the  lower  path, — a  precsntion  adopted  to  secnre 
Ihoee  who  were  purified  from  the  poUation  which 
contact  with  anjthing  unclean  could  hare  occa- 
sioned  The  place,  too,  was  well  adapted  for 

mercantile  porsnits,  and  abonnded  in  artificen  of 
Tarions  crafts.  Its  market  was  supplied  with  spioei;, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  by  the  Arabs,  in  whcae 
neighbouring  mountains  there  had  formerly  been 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  but  the  works  had  been 
abandoned  during  the  Persian  domination,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  representation  to  the  goremment  that 
they  must  prove  ruinously  expensive  to  the  eonntiy. 
It  was  also  richly  fnrai^ed  with  all  such  articles 
as  are  imported  by  sea,  since  it  had  commodious 
harbours — as  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
from  none  of  which  it  was  far  distant."  (Aristens, 
ap.  Gallandii  Biblioth.  Ytt.  Pat.  torn.  iL  pp.  805, 
&c.)  The  truthfulness  of  this  description  is  not 
afiected  by  the  authorship;  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence,  intemal  and  external,  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  actually  visited  the  Jewish 
capital  during  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  (cir. 
i>.a  250> 

The  Seleucidae  of  Asia  were  not  behind  the  Pto- 
lemies in  their  fitvonrs  to  the  Jews;  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  suffered  no  material  dimi- 
nution, while  it  was  handed  about  as  a  marriage 
dowiy,  or  by  the  chances  of  war,  between  the  rivals, 
until  internal  factions  subjected  it  to  the  dominion 
of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  whose  tyranny  crushed  for 
a  time  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
nation  (b.  c.  1 75).  The  Temfde  was  stripped  of  its 
costly  sacred  vessels,  the  palaces  burned,  the  city 
walls  demolished,  and  an  idol-altar  raised  on  the 
very  altar  of  the  Temple,  on  which  duly  sacrifices  of 
swine  were  offered.  This  tyranny  resulted  in  a 
vigorous  national  revolution,  which  secured  to  the 
Jews  a  greater  amount  of  independence  than  they 
had  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  captivity.  This 
continued,  under,  the  Asmonesn  princes,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Bomans;  from  which 
time,  though  nominally  subject  to  a  native  prince, 
it  was  virtually  a  mere  dependency,  and  little  more 
than  a  province,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Once  again 
before  this  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Antiocbus 
Sidetes,  daring  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (dr. 
135),  when  the  city  walls,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Judas,  were  again  levelled  with  the  ground. 

4.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Pompey  is 
recorded  by  Strabo,  and  was  the  first  considerable 
event  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  classical  writers 
on  the  city  (b.c.  63).  He  ascribes  the  intervention 
of  Pompey  to  the  disputes  of  the  brothers  Hyrcanns 
and  Aristobnlus,  the  sons  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
wlio  first  assumed  regal  power.  He  states  that  the 
conqueror  levelled  the  fortifications  when  he  had 
taken  the  city,  which  he  did  by  filling  up  an  enor- 
mous fosse  which  defended  the  Temple  on  the  north 
side.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  are  more  fnlly 
given  by  Joeei^ius,  who  states  that  Pompey  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  abstained  from  the  sacred 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  which  were  plundered  by 
Crassns  on  his  way  to  Parthia  (b.  c.  54).  The 
struggle  for  power  between  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Ariatobulus,  and  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  led  to 
the  sacking  of  the  city  by  the  Parthians,  whose  aid 
had  been  sought  by  the  former  (b.  c.  40).  Herod, 
having  been  nppomted  king  by  the   senate,  only 
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secured  possession  of  his  capital  after  a  long  siege, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sosius,  Antony's  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Boman  legionaries.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  palace  in  the  Upper  City 
and  the  fortress  Antooia,  araeted,  or  enlarged  and 
beautified,  by  Herod.  He  also  undertook  to  restore 
the  Temple  to  a  state  of  magnifioeoce  that  should 
rival  the  glory  of  Solomon'a  ;  and  a  particuhur  de- 
scription is  givan  of  this  work  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian (.ilntxv.  il.)  The  erectiCD  cf  a  theatre  and 
circus,  and  the  institution  of  quinquennial  games  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  went  ba  to  conform  his  dty 
to  a  pagan  capital.  On  the  death  of  Herod  and  the 
banishment  of  his  son  Archehius,  Judaea  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  within  the  praefectnte  of  Syria, 
and  subject  to  a  subordinate  governor,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  power  of  liiis  and  death.  His  ordinary 
residence  at  Jenisalem  was  the  fortress  Antonia; 
but  Caesarm  now  shared  with  Jerusalem  the  dig- 
nity of  a  metropolis.  Ooponina  was  the  first  procu- 
rator (a.  d.  7),  under  the  praefect  Cyrenios.  The 
only  permanent  monument  left  by  the  proeoiators 
is  the  aqueduct  of  Pontius  Pilate  (a.  p.  26 — 36), 
constructed  with  the  sacred  Corban,  which  he  seized 
for  that  purpose.  This  aqueduct  still  exists,  and 
conveys  the  water  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  to  the 
Mosk  at  Jerusalem  ^Boly  Citj/,  voLii.  pp.  498 — 501). 
The  particulars  of  the  siege  by  Titus,  so  fully  de- 
tailed by  Josephns,  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to. 
It  occupied  nearly  100,000  men  little  short  of 
five  months,  having  been  commenced  on  the  14th 
of  Xanthicus  (April),  and  terminated  with  the  cap- 
ture and  conflagration  of  the  Upper  City  on  the 
8th  of  Gorpeius  (September).  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  did  each  of 
the  three  walls,  but  also  the  Fortress  and  Temple, 
requira  to  be  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operations 
involved  five  distinct  sieges.  Ths  general's  camp 
was  estsblished  close  to  the  Psephine  Tower,  with 
one  legion,  the  twelfth;  the  tenth  was  encamped 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet:  the  fifth  oppo- 
site to  the  Hippie  Tower,  two  stadia  distant  frrmi 
it.  The  first  assault  was  made  apparently  between 
the  towers  Hippicns  and  Psephinus,  and  the 
outer  wall  was  carried  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
the  siege.  This  new  wall  of  Agrippa  was  im- 
mediately demolished,  and  Titus  encamped  within 
the  New  City,  on  the  traditional  camjnng-ground  of 
the  Assyrians.  Five  days  later,  the  second  wall 
was  carried  at  its  northern  quarter,  but  the  Romans 
were  repulsed,  and  only  recaptured  it  after  a  stout 
resistance  of  three  days.  Four  hsnks  nan  then 
raised, — ^two  against  Antonia,  and  two  against  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Upper  City.  After  seventeen 
days  of  incessant  toil  the  Romans  discovered  th&t 
their  banks  had  bees  undermined,  and  their  engines 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
surround  the  city  with  a  wall,  so  as  to  fism  a 
complete  blockade.  The  line  of  ciroumvallation, 
39  furlongs  in  drcuit,  with  thirteen  redoubts  equal 
to  an  additional  10  furlongs,  was  completed  in  three 
days.  Four  fresh  bonks  wera  raised  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  the  Antonia  was  carried  two  months  after 
the  occupation  of  the  Lower  City.  Another  month 
elapsed  before  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  the 
Inner  Sanctuary,  when  the  Temple  was  accidentally 
fired  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  Upper  City  still 
held  out.  Two  banks  were  next  raised  against  its 
eastern  wall  over  against  the  Temple.  This  occu- 
pied eighteen  days;  and  the  Upper  City  was  at 
length  carried,  a  month  after  the  Inner  Sanctuary. 
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This  memonble  siege  has  been  thoaght  worthy  of 
ipecial  mentiflo  by  Tacitus,  and  his  lirely  abridg- 
ment, as  it  WDaM  appear,  of  Joeephus's  detaiM 
namtiTe,  mast  ha-ve  serred  to  nise  his  ooontiy- 
nien'i  iden,  both  of  the  militai;  prowess  and  of  the 
powns  of  endnnnoe  of  the  Jews. 

The  atj  was  irtiaUy  demolisbed  except  the  three 
towera  Hippicos,  Phaaaelns,  and  Mariamne,  and  bo 
nioch  of  the  western  wall  as  would  leiTe  to  protect 
the  legion  left  there  to  garrison  tiie  ]daoe,  and  pre- 
Tent  inj  fresh  iusorrectionaiy  morements  amobg 
the  Jews,  who  soon  retnmed  and  occupied  the  rains. 
The  pahue  of  Herod  on  Uoont  Sion  was  probably 
eonreited  into  s  barrack  for  thor  accommodation,  as 
it  had  been  bcfon  used  for  the  game  purpose.  (JBelL 
A4  tS.  1.  §  1,  iL  16.  §  5,  17.  §§  8,  9.) 

Sixty  years  after  its  destmctiisi,  Jerusalem  was 
Tiated  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  then  oonceiTed 
the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  dty,  and  left  his  friend 
and  MTi«m»n  A({iiila  there  to  sapeiintend  the  work, 
A.  D.  130.  (Epiphanins,  da  Pmi.  et  Mau.  §§  14, 
IS.)  He  had  intended  to  colonise  it  with  Koman 
ntetans,  but  his  project  was  defeated  or  suspended 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  reroU  headed  by  Barco- 
chdias,  his  son  Rufos,  and  his  grandson  Boroulos. 
The  insurgents  first  occuped  the  capital,  and  at- 
tempted to  leboild  the  Temple :  they  were  speedily 
dislodged,  end  then  held  onC  in  Bethar  for  nearly 
three  years.  [Bkthak.]  On  the  auppression  ii 
the  remit,  the  bnilding  of  the  city  was  proceeded 
with,  and  Inzurioos  palaces,  a  theatre,  and  temples, 
with  other  pablie  boildings,  fitted  it  for  a  Roman 
pcqiolatkn.  The  Chronicon  Alezandrinum  men- 
tioos  ri  Mo  SqfiAria  mil  t\>  diarpt*  Koi  rh  rpixd- 
lupav  sad  t&  rrrpdnfipop  koI  rh  ScffScicdwAor  t6 
T^  iffoitaiiiuror  iwataSuci  sal  tV  ititpt"- 
A  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  from  whom  the 
city  deriTed  its  new  name,  occnpied  the  site  of  the 
Teniple,  and  a  tetiastyle  fane  of  Venns  was  raised 
orer  the  ate  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  mined 
Temple  and  city  famished  materials  for  these  build- 
ings. The  city  was  divided  into  seren  qusrters 
(<fi^otai),each  of  which  had  its  own  warden  (ait^ 
Ufixt*)-  Fiu^  of  Mount  Sion  was  exeloded  bam 
the  dty,  as  at  present,  and  was  "  ploughed  as  a 
field.*  (^Micah,  in.  12 ;  St.  Jerome,  CommeuL  m 
locf  Itmerarimn  HieromL  p.  592,  ed.  Wesseling.) 
The  hisfavy  of  Aeiia  Capitolina  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  distinct  tmitises  by  C.  E.  Deyling,  "Aelise 
Capitolinae  Originea  et  Historia"  (appended  to  his 
father's  Obtenaliima  Saerae,  toL  t.  p.  433,  &c.), 
aid  by  Dr.  USnter,  late  Bishop  of  Copenhagen 
(transbted  by  W.  Wadden  Tomer,  and  published 
in  Dr.  Bobenaon's  BibliotJuca  Smto,  p.  393,  &e.), 
wfao  hare  etdlected  all  the  scattered  notices  of  it  as 
a  pagan  dty-  Its  coins  also  belong  to  this  period, 
Had  extend  firom  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  Sereros. 
One  of  the  former  emperor  (imp.  caks.  traiak. 
HADBIAKTS.  ATO.,  which  exhibits  Jupiter  in  a 
tetrast^le  temple,  with  the  legend  coi.  axl.  cap.) 
>«»»<irm«  the  acoonnt  of  Dion  Canins  (Izix.  12),  that 
a  tem]de  to  Japiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  God's 
tonple  (Eckhel,  Zhct.  Num.  Vet  pars  L  tom.  ill. 
pi  443);  whib  one  of  Antoninus  (AjnoHmvs.  avo. 
PITS.  p.  p.  TB.  r.  COB.  nt,  representing  Yenus  in  a 
snular  temple,  with  the  legend  c.  a.  c  or  coi.  ael. 
ar.)  so  has  distinctly  confirms  the  Christian  tra- 
Ham  that  a  shrine  of  Venns  wss  erected  over  the 
SepolehreofoiirLosd.  (VaiIlant,A'iim>fma<a>lereo 
JmpemL  iu  Col  pt.  i.  p.  239;  Eckbel,  I.  c.  p.  442.) 
Under  the  emperor  Constantine,  Jemulem,  which 
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had  already  become  a  fiaToarite  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Christians,  was  famishad  with  new  attractiona 
by  that  emperor  and  his  mother,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Hartyiy  of  the  Resurrection  inaugurated  a  new 
aera  of  tiie  Holy  City,  which  now  recovered  its  sn- 
cient  name,  after  it  had  apparently  fallen  mto  com- 
plete oblivion  among  the  government  officers  in 
Palaestine  itself.  (Enseb.  (fa  Mart  PtUaat,  cap.  iL) 
The  erection  of  his  church  wss  commenced  the  year 
after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  occnpied  ten  years. 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  tricennalia  of  the  emperor, 
A.  D.  336.  (Euaeb.  Vita  Ctnulmtmi,  iii.  30 — 40, 
iv.  40 — 47.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian,  the  dty 
again  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  pagans, 
and  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  is  pieaerved  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  an  unexceptional  witness  (xxiii.  1 :  all  the 
historical  notices  are  collected  by  Bishop  Waibnrton, 
in  his  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Julian.)  In 
451,  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  erected  into  a  patri- 
archate; and  ita  subsequent  history  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  conflicting  opinions  <^  its  incumbents 
on  the  subject  of  the  hereaiea  which  troubled  the 
church  at  tbat  period.  In  the  following  century 
(cir.  532)  the  emperor  Justinian  emulated  the  zeal 
of  his  predecessor  Constantine  by  the  erection  of 
churches  and  hospitals  at  Jerusalem,  a  complete 
account  of  which  has  been  left  by  Procopins.  {D» 
Aedifient  Ju$tm  ant,  v.  6.)  In  A.  D.  614,  the  city 
with  all  ita  sacred  phwes  was  desoUted  by  the 
Persians  nnder  Chosroes  II.,  when,  secording  to  the 
contemporary  records,  90,000  Christiana,  of  both 
aexea  and  of  all  ages,  fell  victims  to  the  relentless 
fiiry  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
had  followed  the  Persians  from  Gslilee  to  Jerusalem 
to  gratify  their  hereditary  malice  by  the  masucrs 
of  tiie  Christians.  The  chnrchea  were  immediately 
restored  by  Modestns;  and  the  dty  was  visited  by 
Heraclius  (a.  d.  629)  after  bis  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians. Five  years  later  (a.  d.  634)  it  was  invested 
by  the  Saracens,  and,  after  ^  defence  of  four  months, 
cspitnlated  to  the  khalif  Omar  in  person;  ainco 
which  time  it  has  followed  the  vidssitudes  of  the 
various  dynssties  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Western  Asia. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  oonceruing  the 
modem  dty  and  its  environs. 

V.  Tbb  Modkbh  Cirr. 

EUKodt,  the  modem  representative  of  its  most 
andent  name  Kadeshah,  or  Cadytis,  "  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  imd  strong  cut-stone  mil,  built  on  the 
solid  rock,  loop-holed  throughont,  varying  from 
25  to  60  feet  in  height,  having  so  ditch."  It  was 
built  by  the  sultan  Suliman  (j».  d.  1542),  as  is  de- 
cbtred  by  many  inscriptions  on  the  wall  and  gates. 
It  is  in  circoit  about  2}  nules,  and  has  four  gates 
fiKing  the  four  cardinal  points.  1 .  The  JaSa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  called  by  the  natives  Bab^el-Hallil,  i.  e. 
the  Hebron  Gate.  2.  The  Damascus  Gate,  on  the 
north,  Bab-el-'Amfid,  the  Gate  of  the  Column. 
3.  The  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  on  the  east,  Bab-Sitti- 
Wtyam,  St.  Mary's  Gate.  4.  The  Sion  Gate,  on 
the  south,  Bab-en-Nebi  Dafld,  the  Gate  of  the  Pro- 
phet David.  A  fifth  gate,  on  the  south,  near  the 
month  of  the  Tyropoeon,  is  sometimes  opened  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring well.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Jafiin  Gate 
to  the  Moek,  along  the  course  of  the  old  wall,  and 
another,  catting  this  at  right  angles,  drawn  from 
the  Sion  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  oould  divide  the 
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city  into  the  four  qoartcn  by  which  it  is  nsnally 
diiitinguiahad. 

Thew  four  quartan  uc  :  —  (1)  The  Annenian 
Quarter  at  the  SW.;  (S)  the  Jew'a  Quarter  at  the 
SE., — both  then  being  on  Mount  Sion ;  (3)  the 
Chriatian  Quarter  at  the  MW.;  (4)  the  Mahometan 
Quarter,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  atj  oo 
the  west  and  north  of  the  great  Haram-«s-Sherif, 
the  noble  Sanctnaiy,  which  repreaenta  the  ancient 
Temple  area.  The  Uoslc,  which  occnpiea  the 
grandest  and  once  moat  venerated  spot  in  the  world, 
i>,  in  ita  architectural  deaign  and  proportions,  aa  it 
was  formerif  in  ita  detula,  worthy  of  ita  altis.  It 
was  boilt  for  Abd-el  Melik  Ibn-Harwan,  of  the 
houae  of  Onunijah,  the  tenth  khalif.  It  waa  com- 
menced in  A.  D.  68S,  and  completed  in  three  years, 
and  when  the  Ticiasitndea  it  has  undergone  within 
a  apace  of  nearly  1200  years  are  con«dered,  it  ia 
perhapa  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
&bric  ahould  hare  been  presenred  ao  entire  than 
that  the  adornment  ahoold  exhibit  in  parts  marks 
of  ruinous  decay. 

The  Church  of  Justinian, — now  the  Hcsk  El- 
Aksa, — to  the  south  of  the  same  area,  is  also 
a  conapicuona  object  in  the  modem  city;  and  tiie 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  ita  appen- 
dagea,  occupies  a  considerable  space  to  the  weat. 
The  greater  part  cf  the  remaining  space  is  occupied 
with  the  CoUegea  or  Hospitals  of  the  Moslems,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Moaks,  and  with  the  Mcnasteries 
of  the  several  Christian  communities,  of  which  the 
Patriarchal  Convent  of  St.  Consttntine,  belonging  to 
the  Greeks,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  of  the  Armenians,  dedicated  to  St  James, 
on  the  highest  part  of  Hotmt  Sion,  are  the  most 
considerable. 

The  population  of  the  modem  city  has  been 
variously  eetimated,  some  accounts  atatmg  it  as 
low  as  10,000,  others  as  high  as  30,000.  It  may 
be  safely  assuined  as  about  12,000,  of  which  nnm- 
ber  nearly  half  are  Moslems,  the  other  half  being 
compoaed  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  about  equal 
proportions.  It  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  pasha, 
and  is  held  by  a  small  garrison.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  there  represented  by  a  consul. 

VL  Ehtuohs. 

A  few  sites  of  historical  interest  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem :  as  the  valleys 
which  environ  the  city  have  bean  sufficiently  de- 
Bcribed  at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  the 
mountains  may  here  demand  a  few  words. 

The  Seqput,  which  derived  its  name,  as  Josephns 
infinms  us,  from  the  extensive  view  which  it  com- 
manded of  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  7  stadia  from  the  city  (B.  J,  n.  19, 
§  4,  V.  2.  §  a),  where  both  Cestius  and  Titus  first 
encamped  on  their  approach  to  the  city  (21.  ec): 
this  range  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  named 
Shiph^ — the  Semitic  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
trK<nr6s.  On  the  east  of  the  dty  ia  the  Mount  of 
Olivea,  ezteoding  along  the  whole  length  of  ita 
eastern  wall,  conapionous  with  ita  three  anmmita,  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  highest,  and  is  crowned  with 
|i  pile  of  buildings  occupying  the  spot  where  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Conatantine,  built  a  Basilica  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  Aaceuaion  of  our  Lord.  (Eu- 
^bina,  Vita  ConttteUmi,  iii.  12,  Laude$,  §  9.) 
A  little  below  the  aouthem  summit  is  a  remarkable 
ipilleiy  of  sepulchral  cbamben  uiaoged  in  a  semi- 
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drcle  concentric  with  a  circular  funnel-shaped  hall 
24  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  it  is  connected  by. 
three  passages.  They  are  popuUrly  called  "  the 
Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  but  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  given  of  theaa  extenaiva  excavationa. 
(Phuia  are  given  by  Schultx,  Era£ft,  and  Tobler,  in 
the  works  referred  to  below.)  Dr.  Schultx  was  in- 
clined to  identify  this  with  the  rock  ntpurHtpuir, 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  acoount  of  the  Wall 
of  Circomv^lation  (A  J.  v.  12),  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  translation  MT  the  Latin  Cdnmharinm.  (Sea 
Diet  Ant.  art  Fvmu,  p.  561,  b.) 

In  the  bed  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  im- 
mediately  beneath  the  centre  summit  of  Monnt 
Olivet,  where  the  diy  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  is 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethiemane, 
irith  its  eight  venerable  olive-trees  protected  by  a 
sUme  wall;  and  doee  by  is  a  subterranean  church, 
in  which  is  shown  the  repnted  tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
who,  however,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
countenanced  by  the  Council  of  Ephesua  (a.  d.  431 ), 
died  and  waa  buried  in  that  dty.  (Labbe,  CondUa, 
torn.  iii.  col.  573.) 

A  little  to  the  aonth  cf  this,  still  in  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  are  two  remarkable  monoUthie  sepul- 
chral monuments,  ascribed  to  Absalom  and  Zechariah, 
exhibiting  in  their  sculptured  ornaments  a  mixture 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture, 
which  may  possibly  indicate  a  change  in  the  original 
deaign  in  conformity  with  later  taste.  Connected 
with  these  are  two  series  of  sepulchral  chambers, 
one  inunediatdy  behind  the  Pillar  of  Absalom,  called 
by  the  name  of  Jehotkofihal;  the  other  between  the 
monoliths,  named  the  Cast  of  St.  Jemet,  which  last 
ia  a  pure  apecimen  of  the  Doris  order.  (See  A 
Geaeral  View  in  Hob)  Citji,  vol,  ii.  f.  449,  and 
detailed  pUna,  &c  in  pp.  157, 1S8,  with  Professor 
Willis's  description.) 

To  the  south  of  Monnt  Olivet  is  another  rocky 
eminence,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name 
of  the  Mount  of  Offence,  as  "  the  hill  before  Jeru- 
salem" where  king  Solomon  erected  altars  for  idola- 
trous worship  (1  King;  zi.  7).  In  the  rocky  base 
of  this  mount,  overhang^g  the  Kedron,  is  the  rock- 
hewn  village  of  Siloam,  chiefly  composed  of  sepul- 
chral excavations,  much  resembling  a  Columbarium, 
and  most  probably  the  rock  Peristeriimi  of  Josephns. 
Immediately  below  this  village,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  is  the  intermitting  Foaniaia  of  tie 
Virgin,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  with  a  descent  of  many  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Its  supply  of  water  is  very 
scanty,  and  what  is  not  drawn  off  here  runs  through 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Ophel,  by  an  irregular  passage, 
to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon.  This  pool,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (St.  John,  ix.  7,  &c.),  is  now  filled  with 
earth  and  cultivated  as  a  garden,  a  small  tank  with 
cdumiia  built  into  ita  aide  aervea  the  pnrpoae  of  a 
pool,  and  repreaenta  the  "  quadriporticum '  of  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  also  mentions 
"  Alia  ]Hacina  grandia  foras."  This  waa  probably 
identical  with  Hezekiah'a  Pool  "between  the  two 
walla"  (T*.  xxil  11),  aa  it  certainly  is  with  the 
"  Pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden*  in  Nehemiah 
(UL  15,  ii.  14;  oomp.  2  ^mg$,  zxv.  4.  The  argu- 
ments are  folly  stated  in  the  Bob/  dig,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  474 — 480.  M.  de  Saulcy  accepts  the  identifi- 
cation.) The  hin^t  gordau  are  still  represented 
in  a  verdant  spot,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
three  valleys,  Hinnian,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Tyropoeon, 
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farms  «  nnall  ptain,  iriucH   is  cnltiTmtad  b]r  the 
TiUagen  ofSilouii. 

In  the  moath  of  the  aoothon  vallejr  which  fonns 
the  onlinmtian  of  these  three  valleys  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  a  deep  well,  Tsriooslj  called  the  Well 
of  Ndtemiah,  of  Job,  or  Joab;  supposed  to  be 
idfTitifil  with  Enrogel,  "the  well  c^  the  spies," 
mentioiied  in  the  binilers  «f  Jndah  and  Benjamin, 
ai>ddiewheie(yosA.XT.  7,  ZTiii.16;  SSooLzni.  17; 
1  Xmgt,  L  9X 

On  the  oppoate  ride  of  the  valley,  over  against  the 
Hoont  of  (^nce,  is  another  high  rocky  bill,  being 
Meant  Son,  called  the  HiU  of  Evil  Comeil, 
baa  a  tradition  that  the  boose  of  Annas  the  high- 
priest,  &ther-in-law  to  Caiaidias  (St.  Join,  xviii.  13, 
24),  once  occnfied  this  site.  There  is  a  cnriooa 
exDcideDce  with  this  in  a  notice  of  Josepbns,  who, 
in  his  account  of  the  wall  of  circomvallation,  mentions 
the  nunnunent  of  Ananns  in  this  part  (v.  13.  §  2) ; 
which  mcDnment  has  lately  been  identified  with  an 
•ndent  rock-grave  of  a  higher  chus, — the  Aceldama 
of  eedeaiastical  tradition, — a  little  below  the  ruins 
ou  this  hill ;  which  is  again  attested  to  be  "  the  Potter's 
Field,'  by  a  stratnm  of  white  clay,  which  is  still 
worind.    (Schulti,  Jenaakm,  p.  39.) 

TUs  grave  is  one  of  a  series  of  sepnlcfans  ex- 
cavated in  the  lower  part  of  this  hill ;  amcng  which 
are  seversl  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  of  which  all 
that  is  cleariy  intelligible  are  the  words  THC. 
AITAC.  CU«N.,  indicating  that  they  belonged  to 
inhabitants  or  commnnitiea  in  Jemsalem.  (See  the 
Inscripdoos  in  Krafft,  and  the  comments  on  his 
dedphennents  in  the  Holy  City,  Memoir,  pp.  56 
— 60> 

Higher  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  a  laige  and 
very  andent  pool,  now  called  the  Sultan's  {Birbt-tt- 
Sai&<ai),fniin  the  fiwt  that  itwas  repaired,  and  adonied 
inth  a  handsome  fountain,  by  Sultan  Sniiman  Ibn> 
Srlim,  1520 — 1566,  the  builder  of  the  present  dty- 
wall.  It  is,  however,  not  only  mentioned  in  the  medi- 
aeval notices  of  the  city,  but  is  connected  by  Nehemiah 
with  another  antiquity  in  the  vicinity,  called  £*hkM 
Said.  On  Honnt  Sion,  immediately  above,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  pool,  is  a  large  and  irregnlar  mass  of 
building,  supposed  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Uoslenu, 
to  contain  the  Tomb  of  David,  and  of  his  snccessors 
the  kings  of  Jndah.  It  has  been  said  that  M.  de 
Sanlcy  has  attempted  an  elaborate  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshapbat,  with  the  Tomb  of  Dmid. 
His  theory  is  inadmissdile  ;  fix:  it  is  clear,  from  the 
Entices  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  Sepulchres  of  David 
woe  not  far  distant  from  the  Pool  of  "  Siloah,"  close 
to  "  the  pool  thatwas  nude,"  and,  conseqnently,  on  that 
part  of  Honnt  Sion  where  they  are  now  shown.  (A'«- 
ikesL  iiL  16 — 19.")  The  memory  of  David's  tomb 
was  still  preserved  nntil  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiiL  8.  §  4,  xvi.  7.  §  1 ;  Aet$,  iL  29), 
ami  is  noticed  occasionally  in  the  middle  ages.  (See 
EiAi  £%,  vol.  iL  ppi  505 — 513.)  In  the  same  pile 
cf  tnildings,  now  occupied  by  the  Moslems,  is  shown 
the  Coenacnlum  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  in- 
ctitnted  the  Last  Sapper.  Ejjnphanins  mentions  that 
this  chnrch  was  stani^g  when  Hadrian  visited  Jeru- 
tsJem  (Pond,  et  Men*,  cap.  xiv.),  and  there  SL  Cyril 
drlrreied  some  of  his  catechetical  lectures  (Cateeh. 
iri.  4).  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Upper  City  that 
Titus  spared  the  honses  and  dty  wall  to  form  bar- 
racb  fcr  the  soldiera  of  the  garrison.    (Vide  sup) 

Above  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan,  the  Aqueduct  of 
Poitiui  PSaie.  already  mentioned,  crosses  the  Valley 
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of  Hinnom  on  nine  low  arches;  and,  being  carried 
along  the  side  of  Mount  Sion,  crosses  the  Tyropoeco 
by  the  causeway  into  the  Hanun.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed from  Etham,  or  the  Fools  of  Solomon,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  (Josephns,  £.  J^  iL  9. 
§4) 

The  mmtion  of  this  aqueduct  recalls  a  notice  of 
Strabo,  which  has  been  perpetually  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  dty;  via.,  that  it  was  iyrhs  pir  etsSpor 
iiirhs  ii  worvf Atir  lufngp^ atri  /liy  ftHSpov, 

(xvi.  p  723.)  Whence  this  abundant  supply  was 
derived  it  is  extremely  difficnlt  to  imagine,  as,  of 
course,  the  aqueduct  just  mentioned  would  be  im- 
mediately cut  off  in  case  of  siege ;  and,  without 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  dty  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  rain-water.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  various  sieges,  and  the  other  historical  notices, 
as  irell  as  existing  remains,  all  testify  to  the  &ct 
that  there  was  a  oopious  source  of  living  water  in- 
troduced into  the  dty  from  without,  by  extensive 
subterranean  aqueducts.  The  subject  requires,  and 
would  repay,  a  more  accurate  and  careful  investiga- 
tion.    (See  Hofy  Cits,  voL  iL  p  453—505.) 

Besides  the  other  authoriUea  dted  or  referred  to 
in  the  oonrse  of  this  artide,  the  prindpal  modem 
sources  for  the  topoginphy  of  Jemwlem  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Dr.  Robinsons  BibliaU  Seeearehes,  vols, 
i.  and  ii ;  Williams's  HolgCitg;  Dr.  Wilson's  Lande  of 
ike  Bible;  Dr. E.  G.  Schnltz,  Jenualem;  W.  Krafit, 
Die  Topognphie  Jemtalemi;  Carl  Bitter,  Die  Erd- 
hmde  von  Atien,  ^c,  Palditiua,  Berlin,  1852,  pp. 
297—508;  Dr.  Titus  Tobler,  Golgotha,  1851;  Die 
Siloahquelle  und  die  Oelberg,  1852;  Dealbldtter  out 
Jenualem,  1853;  F.  de  Sanlcy, Foyo^e  aulour  de  la 
Mer  Morte,  torn.  2.  [G.  W.] 


COISS  or  AELIA  CAPITOUXA  (jEItUSALEH). 

lESPUa     [jACCETAin.] 

JEZREEL.     [EsDRAElji.] 

IGILGILl  ('I"yiA7t\(,  PtoL;  Jiieli),  a  sea-port  of 
Hauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  Sinus  Numidicns, 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus.  It  stands  on 
a  headland,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  a  natural  road- 
stead is  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  running  parallel 
to  the  shore;  and  it  was  probably  in  andent  times 
the  emporium  of  the  surrounding  country.  (7<iii. 
Ant.  p.  18;  PUn.  v.  2.  s.  1  ;  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  11; 
Ammian.  Marc  xxix.  6;  Tab.  Peut.;  Shaw,  Tra- 
velt,  p.  45;  Earth,  IToiufarunjen,  #c.,  p.  86.)  [P.S.] 

IGILIUM  (Giglio),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
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EtrarU,  direotljr  oppante  to  the  Hool  AiKsntarinl 
Mid  the  port  of  Ona.  It  is,  next  to  lira,  the  nuit 
coiuidemble  of  the  Uhuids  near  the  coaat  of  EtmrU, 
being  6  miles  long  by  abont  3  in  breadth,  and  oco- 
■ists  of  a  group  c2  mountain*  of  eonsiderable  eleva- 
tion. Hence  Botilias  ipeaks  of  its  "  silvoea  caoa- 
mina.*  (Itm.  i.  825.)  From  that  author  we  learn 
that,  when  Rome  wis  taken  bj  Akric  (a.  D.  410),  a 
number  of  fugitiTea  from  tlia  city  todc  refuge  in 
Igilium,  the  insular  poaitico  of  which  afibided  them 
complete  security.  Caesar  slso  mentions  it,  dnting 
the  CiTil  War,  in  oo^jonction  with  the  neighboniiqg 
port  of  Cosa,  as  furnishing  a  few  vessels  to  Domi- 
tins,  with  which  that  general  sailed  for  Msseilia. 
(Caes.  B.C.  L  34 ;  Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  12  ;  Meb,  ii.  7. 
§  19.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  [E.  H.  B.J 
IGLE'TES,  IGNETES.  [Hiwahi*.] 
IGULLK/NES,  in  Eniopesn  Sannatia,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  SUvani  and  Cois- 
tobod,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Yenedi  (iii.  S.  §  21). 
Mow  the  Stavani  lay  south  of  the  Gilindae  and 
Sudini,  populations  of  which  the  locality  is  known  to 
be  that  cf  the  Galinditaa  and  Sndovitaa  of  the  middle 
ages,  L  e.  the  parts  about  the  Spirdmg-tee  in  East 
Frusaa.  This  would  place  the  Ignlliones  in  the 
southern  part  of  IMItuania,  or  in  parts  of  Grodno, 
Podolia,  and  Kottymo,  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Jamagi 
of  the  thirteenth  century, — there  or  thereabouts. 
2^uss  has  allowed  himself  to  consider  some  such  foim 
as  'iTuyyium  as  the  truer  reading;  and,  so  doing, 
identifies  the  wimes,  as  well  as  the  localiliee,  of  the 
two  populations  (^TVYyltr,  Jaoumg), — ^the  varieties 
of  form  being  very  numerous.  The  Jacwmgt  were 
LUhuaniant — Lithuanians  as  opposed  to  Slmomatu ; 
and  in  this  lies  their  ethnological  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  southward  extension  of  that  branch  of 
the  Sarmatian  stock  is  tmdeteimined.  (See  Zeuss, 
t.  V.  Jammgi.")  [B.  Q.  L.] 

IGU'VIUM('l7oui<»'!  £(*.Iguvinu8:  CiiiUoXan 
andent  and  important  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  not  &r  ftom 
their  central  ridge,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  Its  existence  as  an  ancient  Umbiian  dty  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  coins,  as  well  as  by  a  re- 
marKable  monument  presently  to  be  noticed;  bufwe 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  historr  previous  to  the  period 
of  its  subjection  to  Boms,  and  we  only  leam  inci- 
dentally from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  the  privileged 
condition  of  a  "  foederata  dvitas,"  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  treaty  were  of  a  highly  favourable  character. 
(Cic.  pro  Bali.  20,  where  the  reading  of  the  older 
editions,  "  Fulginatinm,"  is  certainly  erroneous:  see 
Orelli,  ad  loe.)  The  first  menUon  of  its  name  oc- 
curs in  Livy  (ilv.  43,  where  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  read  Iguvinm  for  "  Igiturvium  ")  as  the  place 
■elected  by  the  Roman  senate  for  the  confinement  of 
the  Illyrian  king  Gcntins  and  his  sons,  when  the 
people  of  Spoletium  refused  to  recdve  them.  Its 
natural  strength  of  position,  which  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  its  selection  (m  this  oocasiou,  led  also  to  its 
bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
dvil  war  between  Caeuur  and  Pompey,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  praetor  Minucius  Thermus  with  five 
cohorts;  but  on  the  approach  of  Curio  with  three 
cohorts,  Tharmns,  who  was  apprehensive  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  citizens,  abandoned  the  town  without 
resistance.  (Caes.  JS.  C.  i.  12 ;  Cic.  od  .<1«.  vii.  13, 
b.)  Under  the  Boman  dominion  Iguvium  seems  to 
have  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  mu- 
nicipal town:  we  find  it  noticed  in  an  inscription  as 
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ooi  of  the  "  XV.  popnli  Umbriae  '  (OreH  Inter.  98),> 
as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
FtoL  iiL  1.  §  S3),  and  it  is  prvbahle  that  in  Strabo 
also  we  ahoald  read  'lyoilm  for  the  ccnupt  luune 
'Iroi^pai'  of  the  HSS.  and  earliar  editions.  (Strab. 
T.  p.  227 ;  Cluver.  ItdL  p.  628.)  But  its  secluded 
podtion  in  the  mountains,  and  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  was  pro- 
bably lufiivonrable  to  its  prosperi^,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  mnch  importance. 
Silius  Italicua  speaks  (^  it  as  vary  subject  to  fogs 
(viiL  459).  It  early  became  the  see  if  a  bishop, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  rank  thrxmghout  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  rose  to  be  a  pUce  of  considerably  more 
importance  than  it  had  enjoyed  imder  the  Boman 
empire. 

The  modem  dty  of  (TtiMio  contains  no  mins  of 
■ociant  date;  but  abont  8  miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  at  a 
place  now  called  La  ScJueggia,  on  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Flaminian  Way,  and  just  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass  by  which  it  crosses  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  some  vestiges  of  an  andent  temple 
are  still  visible,  which  are  suppcsed  with  good  reaaou 
to  be  thoee  of  the  temple  oif  Jupter  Apenninus. 
This  is  represented  in  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana  as 
existing  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  is 
noticed  also  by  Claudian  in  describing  the  progress 
of  Honorius  along  the  Flaminian  Way.  (Chuidian, 
da  VI.  Com.  Bo».  504;  Tab.  Pent)  The  oracle 
consulted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  "  in  Apennino " 
(Treb.  Poll.  Claud.  10)  may  perhape  have  reference 
to  the  same  spot  Uany  bronia  idols  and  other 
smsll  objects  of  antiquity  have  beeu  found  near  the 
ruins  in  question ;  but  a  fiir  more  important  dis- 
covery, made  on  the  same  site  in  1444,  was  that  of 
the  celebrated  tables  of  bronze,  commonly  known  as 
the  Tabulae  Eugnbinae,  which  are  still  preeerved  in 
the  dty  of  Gvbbio.  These  tables,  which  are  seven 
in  number,  contain  long  inscriptions,  four  of  which 
are  in  Etruscan  characters,  two  in  Latin,  and  one 
partially  in  Etruscan  and  partially  in  Latin  cha- 
taeten;  but  the  languaga  is  in  all  cases  apparently 
the  same,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
genuine  Etruscan  monuments  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  from  Latin  on  the  other,  though  exhibiting 
strong  traces  of  affinity  with  the  older  Latin  forms, 
as  well  as  with  the  'xiaHng  remains  of  the  Oscan 
dialects.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  language 
which  we  here  find  is  that  of  the  Umbrians  them- 
selves, who  are  represented  by  all  ancient  writers  as 
natioiially  distinct  both  from  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Sabellian  races.  The  ethnological  and  linguistic 
inferences  firom  these  important  monuments  will  be 
more  fully  conudered  under  the  article  Umbbia.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  investigated 
with  care;  early  antiquaries  having  formed  the  most 
extravagant  theories  as  to  their  meaning :  Lanzi  had 
the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  that  they  evidently 
related  only  to  certain  sacrificial  and  other  religious 
rites  to  be  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  the 
Iguvians  themsdves  aitd  some  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  interpretation  has  since  been  carried 
out,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  will  permit, 
by  Lepeius,  Grotefend,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff.  (Lanzi, 
Saggio  di  lingua  Etnuca,  vd.  iii.  pp.  657 — 768 ; 
Lepsius,  de  Tabulis  EuguUnii,  1833  ;  Itucriptuma 
Umbricae  et  Otcae,  Lipe.  1841;  Grotefend,  Sudi- 
menla  Linguae  UmbricoA,  Hannov.  1835 — 1839; 
Aufrecht  u.  Kirchhofi',  Die  Umbritchen  Sprach. 
liaitmaler,  4ta  Berlin,  1849.)     In  Uw  still  im- 
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ptHcct  ttil*  of  our  koowledga  of  the  inscripKoas  in 
<loatioo,  it  ia  sotneirbat  hazardons  to  dnw  from 
then  poaitiiv  mnrlnirinns  as  to  propw  namei ;  but  it 
mns  that  m  maj  burly  infer  the  mention  of  aereral 
nun  tennis  or  commniuties  in  the  inuneditta  neigh- 
Iwaihood  of  IguTiam.  These  were,  howerer,  in  all 
probalnlit;  not  independent  cammonities,  bat  poffi, 
or  Tillagea  dependent  upon  IgnTiom  itaelf.  Of  this 
descripticn  were;  Akeninia  or  Acerronia  (probably 
answerhig  to  the  Latin  AqnilaDia),  Claremia  (in 
Lat.  ClaTcnna),  Curia  or  Cnreia,  Caiilun,  JnTiacom, 
Mosda,  nerinin  (?),  Tanina,  and  TrebU  or  Trepla. 
The  last  of  these  eridentlj  oocnspooda  to  the  Latin 
name  Trebia  or  Trabola,  and  may  refer  to  the  Um- 
brian  town  of  that  name:  the  Cnreiati  of  the  inacrip- 
tioQ  are  eridently  the  sann  with  the  Cnriates  of 
FHny,  mentioned  by  him  among  the  extinct  com- 
munitia  of  Umbria  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19);  while  the 
names  of  Uoseia  and  Casilnm  are  said  to  be  still 
retained  by  two  Tillages  called  Mutda  and  Comb  in 
the  JTnmwiiate  neighboarbood  of  Gvbbio.  CfttOMmo, 
anoiber  neigfabooriDg  Tillage,  is  perhaps  the  ClaTema 
ef  the  Tables. 

The  coins  of  IgnTimn,  which  are  of  brooze,  and  of 
large  size  (so  that  they  most  be  anterior  to  the  re- 
daction of  the  Italian  Ax),  hare  the  l^;end  iiLVVUii, 
which  is  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and 
is  foond  in  the  Tables,  thongh  we  here  meet  also 
with  the  softened  and  probably  later  form  "  Ijorins," 
or  "  Ikmna.'  [E.  H.  B.] 

ILA,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  PUdemy  (ii.  3. 
§  5)  as  the  first  river  sonth  of  the  Bembiam  Pro- 
moDlanam = Firth  of  Domodi.  [B.  G.  L.] 

ILARAU'CATAE.    [HispiJiu;  ImoBna.] 

ILABCITBIS.     [CABPETAm.] 

ILABGUS,  a  river  of  Bbaetia  Secnnda,  flowing 
from  west  to  east,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Dannbe.  (Pedo  AlbinoT.  Ekg.  ad  lAv.  386,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Itargus ;  othen  read  Isargns, 
and  Rgairl  it  aa  the  same  as  the  rirer  Atagis 
('Araryu)  mentioned  by  Stnbo,  iv.  p.  207,  with 
Gnakord's  note,  toL  L  p.  356.)  It  woold,  howerer, 
appear  that  Ilaigns  and  Isargns  were  two  difierent 
rireTs,  since  in  later  writera  we  find,  with  a  slight 
change,  a  rirer  Ililara  (  Vita  S.  MagiU,  1 8),  answer- 
ing to  the  modem  IlUr,  and  another,  Ysarehe  (Act. 
S.  Cassiam,  ap.  Beach.  AimaL  Saiion.  It,  7),  the 
modem  Eitach,  which  flows  in  a  sontbem  direction, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Athens.  [L.  S.] 

ILATTIA  (TAorrto,  Polyb.  c^.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.\ 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Elatcs  of  Pliny  (iv.  12).  Some  editions  read 
Clatns,  incorrectly  classed  by  him  among  the  inland 
tnrna.   (Hock,  Krela,  toI.  t  p.  432.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

ILDUU     [EoKTAai.] 

ILEL     [HxsMioiis.] 

ILEOSOA.     [OscA.] 

ILERCA'ONES  qn.fpKimn,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §§  16, 
64;  Ilercaonenses,  Liv.  xziL  21;  IllargaTonenses, 
Cats.  ;B.  C  i.  60 :  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
planish  munes,  the  e  and  g  are  interchangeable),  a 
people  of  w;«p«Tii»  Tamconensis,  ocenpying  that 
ponioa  of  the  sea-ooast  of  EoETAinA  which  lay 
between  the  riven  Uddba  and  Iberus.  Their 
exact  boondsries  appear  to  have  been  a  little  to  the 
K.  of  each  of  these  rivers.  They  possessed  the  town 
of  Dertosa  (Torftwa),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ibems, 
•ad  it  los  their  chief  city.  [Dsbtosa.]  Their 
<ill>er  towns,  aecordiiig  to  Ptolemy,  were:  —  Adeba 
('AMb:  Av^po$taT'),  Tiabiuua  (TupuwXia: 
Teiri  Jolienses,  op-  Plin.  iii-  3.  s.  4:  Trai/guera), 
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BiaoABOis  (BiffKopYi't ;  Biseargitani  dr.  Bom., 
Plin. ;  Berrui),  Sioarra  {2lyafpa :  Segamt, 
Harca,  Hitp.  ii.  8),  Carthaoo  Vitus  (liapx>lSiw 
voXoui :  Carta  yieja,  Harca,  ibid.'),  and  Thkata 
(etate).  Ukert  also  assigns  to  them,  on  the  N.  of 
the  Iberas,  Traja  Capita,  OLKAerranx,  Tarbaco, 
and  other  pUoes,  which  seem  clearly  to  haTe  belonged 
to  the  CosETAXL  The  name  of  their  ooontiy, 
Ilkscavoioa,  occnrs  on  the  coins  of  their  city 
Ibera.  [P.  8.] 

ILEBDA  O^pta,  and  ranly  Kl\4pta ;  HUerda, 
Anson.  Epitt.  zxr.  59 :  ElM.  'iKtpStrai,  Derdenses; 
Lerida),  the  chief  city  of  the  lUROETEa,  in  His- 
pania  Tarracooensis,  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, historically  as  well  as  geographically.  It 
stood  npon  an  eminence,  on  the  right  (W.)  tuink  of 
the  river  SicoRis  (Segni),  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Ebro,  and  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Cucoa  (Canca);  thns  commanding  the 
ooantry  between  thoee  rivers,  as  well  a*  the  great 
road  fhim  Tairaco  to  the  NW.  of  Spain,  which  hen 
crossed  the  Sicoris.  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  391,  452.) 
Its  situation  (propter  ymit  hei  opportunitatem, 
Cass.  B.  C.  I  38)  induced  the  legates  of  Pompey  in 
Spain  to  make  it  the  key  of  their  defence  against 
Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49). 
Afranins  and  Petreios  threw  themselves  into  the 
place  with  five  legions;  and  their  siege  by  Caesar 
himself,  sa  narrated  in  his  own  words,  forais  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  military  history. 
The  resources  exhibited  by  the  great  general,  in  a 
contest  where  the  formation  of  the  district  and  the 
very  elements  of  nature  sasmed  in  league  with  his 
enemies,  hare  been  compared  to  those  displayed  by 
the  great  Daks  before  Badajot ;  bat  no  epitome  can 
do  justice  to  the  campaign.  It  ended  by  the  capitu- 
bition  of  Afnmios  and  Petreios,  who  were  conquered 
as  much  by  Caesar's  generosity  as  by  his  strategy. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  L  38,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Appian, 
B.  C.  il  42;  VelL  Pat.  U.  42;  Suet.  Cae$.  34; 
Lncan,  PhartaL  iv.  11,  144.)  Under  the  empire, 
Ilerda  was  a  very  flouiishing  city,  and  a  muni- 
dpinm.  It  had  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Sicoris, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  existing  bridge 
is  built  In  the  time  of  Ausonins  the  city  had 
fallen  into  decay ;  but  it  rose  again  into  importance 
in  the  middle  ages.  (Strsb.  iii.  f.  161 ;  Horat. 
EpiMt,  L  20.  13;  coins,  ap.  Florex,  Med.  iL  pp.  451, 
646,  iii.  p.  73;  Hionnet,  vol.  L  p^  44,  SuppL  voL  L 
p.  89;  ScBtini,  pp.  161,  166;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p. 
51.)  [P.  S.] 


con  or  ILERDA. 

ILEBpE'TES  (n\4frrffm,  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  68;  Liv. 
xxi.  23,  61,  xxii.  22;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  4;  l^ovprlirtt, 
Polyb.  iii.  35)  or  ILE'RGETAE  (nhtpyiriu,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  161 :  doubtless  the  IXxipauyirm  of  Hecataeos, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarrsco- 
nensis,  extending  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberas  {Ebro) 
from  the  river  Galucus  (GaOego)  to  both  banks  rf 
the  Sicoris  (Segre),  and  as  &r  E.  as  the  Rdbri- 
CATV8  (Uobrtgai);  and  having  ftr  Dsighboon  the 
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EDKTAin  ind  Celtibxbi  on  the  S.,  the  Vasoohbi 
on  the  W^  on  the  N.  mod  NE.  the  nnall  peo;Jee  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  u  the  Jaccktani,  Cas- 
TBLLAin,  AosETAXi,  and  Cerreiahi,  and  on  the 
SE.  the  CoSBTAKi.  Beaidee  Ilebda,  their  chief 
cities  were: — the  colony  of  Cklsa  (FetiSo,  near 
Xelta),  OscA  (Bvetoay,  famona  in  the  atoiy  it  Ser- 
torina;  and  Athahaola,  which  lirj  (zzi.  61) 
makes  their  capital,  bat  which  no  other  writer  namea. 
On  the  gnat  road  from  Italy  into  the  N.  of  Spain, 
reckoning  from  Tanaoo^  stood  Ii^baa,  62  M.  P.; 
Tot/iDB,  32  H.  P.,  in  the  conventcs  of  Caesar- 
angosta,  and  with  the  dvitas  Bamana(FIin.);  Pkb- 
TC8A,  18  M.  P.  (Perteta,  on  the  Alcmadn);  Osca, 
19  M.  P^  whence  it  was  46  M.  P.  to  Caesarangiuta 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  391). 

On  a  loop  of  the  same  nad,  starting  from 
Caesatangnsta,  were:  —  GALUCinf,  15  M.  P.,  en 
the  river  Gallicos  (Zunra,  on  the  GalUgo) ; 
BoKTiNAK,  18  U.  P.  (BovpTlra,  PtoL:  Tori- 
fiof);  OscA,  12  H.P.;  Cadb,  29  M.P.;  Mexdi- 
CDI.EIA,  19  H.  P.  (probably  Momon);  Iuibda, 
22  M.  P.  (/tfn.  Ant.  pp.  451,  452).  On  the  road 
from  Caesarangosta,  up  the  valley  of  the  Gallicos, 
to  Beneamam  (firOiai)  in  Gallia,  were,  FoBim 
Oallorum,  30  H.  P.  {Gvma),  and  Ebelusuk, 
22  M.  P.  (JBeOo),  whence  it  was  24  H.  P.  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  over  the  Pyrenees  (^I1m.A«L  p. 452). 
Besides  these  pkces,  Ptolemy  mentions  Berousia 
B<p7Dv(rla :  BoJaguer),  on  the  Sicoris ;  Beroidum 
(B^pyilov);  Eroa  C£^);  SccooeA  (SovKxmra); 
Qallica  Flavia  (r^lAAiica  4\aavla:  Fragat); 
and  Oroia  ('npiclii,  prob.  Orgagna),  a  name  also 
foond  on  coins  (Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  99),  while 
the  same  coins  bear  the  name  of  AxsoxES,  and  in- 
scriptions found  near  the  Sicoris  hare  Aesohehsis 
and  Jessohehbib  (Hniatori,  Nov.  Ties.  p.  1021, 
Nos.  2,  3 ;  Spon,  Mile.  Erud.  Ant  p.  188),  with 
which  the  Gessoriebses  of  Pliny  may  perhapa 
have  fiome  connection.  Bersicai.  is  mentioned  on 
coins  (Sestini,  p.  107),  and  Octooesa  (prob.  La 
Grama,  at  the  confluence  of  the  &s;rs  and  the 
Ehro)  by  Caesar  (fi.  C  L  61  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1. 
pp.  450—453).  [P.  S,] 

ILE'SIUH.    [EiLBSitrx.] 

I'LICI  or  IL'LICI  (/(in.  Ant  ^  401 ;  'lAiiriii 
4  1AXm(t,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  62  :  EUAa),  an  inUnd  cily 
tX  the  Oootestani,  bnt  near  the  coast,  on  which  it 
had  a  port  ('lAAuciTW&t  Ai/<V,  PtoL  Ic.  %  14), 
lying  just  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Pr.  Satumi  and  Dianinm,  which  was  called  Illici- 
tanus  Sinns.  The  city  itself  stood  at  the  distance 
of  52  H.  P.  from  Carthago  Nova,  on  the  great  road 
to  Tarraco  (/(in.  Ant  p.  401),  and  was  a  CoJotua 
mmmu,  with  the  jv*  ItaUcum  (Flin.  iiL  3.  s.  4 ; 
Psoitis,  Dig.  viii.  de  Cent.').  Its  coins  sre  extant 
of  the  period  of  the  empire  (Florez,  Med.  d»  Etp. 
roL  ii.  p.  458 ;  Sestini,  p.  166 ;  Mionnet,  toI.  i. 
p.  45,  SnppL  vol.  i.  p.  90;  Eckhel,  voL  L  |x.  61). 
Pliny  adds  to  his  mention  of  the  place:  M  earn 
contribuwaar  Icontaai.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  ppw 
402,  403.)  [P.  &] 

ILIENSES  (*IAi«u,  Pans.),  a  people  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  that 
island.  Mela  calls  them  "  antiqnissimi  in  ea  popa- 
lomin,"  and  Pliny  also  mentions  them  among  the 
"celeberrimi  popnlomm"  of  Sardinia.  (Mel.  iL  7. 
%  19;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.)  Pausaniaa,  who  terms 
them  'IXitir,  distinctly  ascribes  to  them  a  Trojan 
origin,  and  derives  them  from  a  portion  of  the  com- 
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panions  of  Amtu,  who  aettlad  in  Uie  ishnd,  and 
remained  then  in  qniet  nntil  they  wen  compelled 
by  the  Africans,  who  subsequently  occnped  the 
eoaata  of  Sardinia,  to  take  refuge  in  the  man  mg]^ 
and  inaccessible  mountain  districts  of  ths  interior. 
(Pans.  z.  17.  §  7.)  This  tale  has  evidoiUy  ori- 
ginated in  the  reaemblanoe  of  the  name  of  Ilienses,  in 
the  form  which  the  Bomans  gave  it,  to  that  of  the 
Tnjans;  and  the  Utter  part  of  the  stcty  was  in- 
vented to  aoconnt  for  the  appannt  anoinaly  of  a 
people  that  had  come  by  sea  dwelling  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  What  the  native  name  of  the  Ilienses 
was,  we  know  not,  and  we  an  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  tiieir  real  origin  or  ethnical  affinities :  bnt  their 
existence  as  ooe  of  the  most  ocDsiderable  tribes  of 
the  interior  at  ths  period  of  the  Roman  conqnest,  is 
well  ascertained ;  and  they  an  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy  as  contending  against  the  supremacy  of 
Bome.  Their  fint  instunectian,  in  B.C.  181,  was 
npnsaed,  ntber  than  pnt  down,  by  the  pnetor 
M.Pinarins;  and  in  b.c.178,  the  IlieDsee and  Biilari, 
in  conjnnction,  laid  waste  ijl  the  mora  fertile  and 
settled  parts  of  the  island ;  and  were  even  able  to 
meet  the  consul  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  a  ptched 
battle,  in  which,  however,  they  wen  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  In  the  coarse  a(  the  following  year 
they  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
mission ;  and  their  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history.  (Liv.zl.  19,34,  zli.  6, 12, 17.) 

The  atnation  and  limits  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Ilienses,  cannot  be  determined :  but  we  find 
them  associated  with  the  BaUri  and  Corsi,  as  inha- 
biting the  central  and  mountainous  districts  of  the 
island.  Their  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  though 
he  gives  a  long  list  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Uany  writers  have  identified  the  Ilienses  with  tlie 
loUenses  or  lolai,  who  are  also  placed  in  the  interior 
of  Sardinia ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
really  the  same  people,  but  andent  anthon  cerUinly 
make  a  distincUou  between  the  two.        [E.  H.  B.J 

ILIGA.    [Hbucb.] 

IXIPA.  1.  ClAiira,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141,  seq. ; 
'IXXbta  1)  AoCTa  iirydXri,  PtoL  iL  4.  §  13 ;  Ilipa 
eognomine  Ilia,  Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3,  according  to  the 
corrupt  reading  which  Sillig's  last  edition  retains 
for  want  of  a  better :  some  give  the  epithet  in  the 
form  /^ :  Hsrdnin  reads  Ilia,  on  the  authority  ot 
an  inscription,  which  is  almost  certainly  spurious, 
op.  Gruter,  pp.  351,305,  and  Huntori,  p.  1002), 
a  city  of  the  Tordetaoi,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis.  It  stood  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  (^Gvadalqidvir),  700 
stadia  from  its  month,  at  the  point  up  to  which  the 
river  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burthen, 
and  when  the  tidea  were  no  longer  discernible. 
[BAETm.]  On  this  and  other  gnrands  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  Soman  ruins  near  Peiiajior. 
There  were  great  silver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Strab.lc,  andpp.174, 175;  PluLtc;  Ttin.Ant 
p.  41 1  ;   Liv.  xzzv.    1 ;   Florez,  £ip.  S.   viA.  vii. 
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f.Kl,  ToL  iz.  p.  24,  ToL  si.  p.  Sa ;  Monlei, 
Atitig.  f.  88  ;  Hentelle,  JSip.  Ane.  p.  243  ;  Cam 
oji.  Flarez,  Mtd.  de  £tp.  toL  il  p.  468,  toL  iij. 
p.  79  ;  Mioooct,  toL  L  p.  15,  Sap^  ToL  L  p.  28 ; 
i:<:U»l,ToLi.p.Sa;  Clurt,  ToLil  pt  I.  p.374.) 

4.  t^IUPLA.]  [P.  &] 

I'LIPLA  (Coins  ;  Iufa,  lim.  A»L  p.  433 ; 
prabtblj  tb«  'IKtdmvXa,  of  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  12: 
jVieMa),  a  Qty  of  the  Tnrdetuu,  in  tlie  W.  of 
Hispuii  Butics,  on  ths  high  road  fnm  Hispalis  to 
tiie  moath  of  the  Anu.  (Can,  Antig.  Hup.  iii.  81  ; 
Com  ^  Flora,  Utii.  vol.  ii.  p.  471;  Mionnet, 
ToLL  p.  16,  Snppl.  T<d.L  Il39;  Satint,  p.  93; 
Etkliel,  »oL  L  p  88.)  [P.  S.] 

ILl'PULA.  1.  Suniimed  Lacs  by  Pliny  (iii.  1- 
s,  S\  ami  Maoha  by  Ptolemy  ('IXAiirovAa  iirfi\ri, 
&  4.  §  12),  a  city  of  the  Tiuduli,  in  Baetica,  be- 
tnn  the  Baelis  and  the  coast,  perhape  Loxa. 
(Ukert,  tdL  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  868.) 

2.  IbsoK  (profa.  Ohera  or  Lepe  <K  Rondo,  near 
Corwuaa),  a  tribntary  town  of  the  Tordetani,  in 
Hispania  Rartjoi,  belonging  to  the  conTentns  of 
Eispalii.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  S;  Seetini,  ilfed  Etp. 
p  M.)  [P.  S.] 

ILl'PULA  UOKS  QVS-rmiKa),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetia,  mentioned  only  by 
Piolemy  (ik  4.  §  1 5),  and  suppcsed  by  lome  to  be 
ths  Sierra  Necada,  by  others  the  Sierra  de  Alhama 
a  the  A^njttrra*.  [P.  &] 

ILISSIBt    [ATncA,  p.  883,  a.] 

ILISTSA  (^Aurrpa :  IBuara),  a  town  in  Ly- 
caonia,  on  the  road  from  Laranda  to  Isanra,  which  is 
^till  io  existence.  (HierocL  p.  675 ;  ConciL  Epha. 
p534;  CciKS.Cikafce(ip.674;Hamilton,i2e<earcAe>, 
TDlJi.p324;  ljaiLt,A*ia  Minor,  p  102.)    [L.  S.] 

ILITHYIA  (ElXfiMu  vdAii,  Strab.  xviii.  p. 
817;  ti\rfiiilat,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  73),  a  town  of  the 
Kzyptiao  Heptanomis,  30  miles  NE.  of  ApoUinopolis 
Ma^nia.  It  was  dtnated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Xilr,  m  lat.  25°  3'  N.  Acoording  to  Plutarch  (/m 
tt  Otir.  c.  73),  Ilithyia  contwied  a  temple  dedicated 
ti>  Bubaatis,  to  «h«n,  as  to  the  Taurian  Artemis, 
bnnian  nctims  were,  eren  at  a  comparatively  recent 
feriod,  aaerifced.  A  bas-relief  (Hinntoi,  p  394, 
Mq.)  discoTered  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  at  EU 
Kiib.  representing  snch  a  sacrifice,  seems  to  confirm 
i*jatarrfa's  statement  The  practice  of  hnman  sacri- 
fia  among  the  Aegyptiana  is,  indeed,  called  in  qnes- 
tkio  by  Herodotns  (ii.  45);  yet  that  it  once  prevailed 
smnng  them  is  rendered  probable  by  Manetho's  state- 
nent  of  a  king  named  Amoids  having  abolished  the 
costvn^and  sahstitnted  a  waxen  image  for  the  human 
victim.  (Porphyr.  d»  Abttiaent.  a.  p  223;  Enseb. 
fra^.  Evaag.  ir.  16;  comp  Ovid,  Fatt.  ▼.  621.) 
The  singnUrity  in  Plntarch's  stoiy  is  the  recent 
date  of  the  inpated  sacrifices.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ILITCKGIS.  [IiiiTDBOis.] 
IXIUM,  IXIOS  Cl*""',  i'Uwt:  Eik-lMtU, 
I.  lAidli),  sometimes  alao  called  Tboja  (Tpola), 
*bence  the  inhabitants  are  commonly  called  TpuEi, 
and  in  the  Latin  vniten  Tiojani.  The  existence  of 
this  city,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
Troy,  cannot  be  doubted  any  piore  than  the  simple 
bet  of  the  Tmjan  War,  which  waa  believed  to  have 
ecded  with  the  captors  and  destruction  of  the  city, 
•ftcrawar  of  ten  years,  B.  0.1 184.  Troywaathe 
pnseijial  city  of  the  conntry  called  Troas.  As  the 
city  has  been  the  snbject  of  corions  inquiry,  both  in 
aadoit  and  modem  times,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
fitst  instance,  to  collect  and  analyse  the  statements 
cf  the  ancient  writeri  ;  and  to  foUow  np  this  discos- 
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■ion  by  an  aocoimt  of  the  iuTestigaUoos  of  modem 
travellers  and  schdars  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
Ihmona  dty.  Oar  most  ancient  authority  are  the 
Homeric  poema ;  bnt  we  most  at  the  very  outset 
remark,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  the  poet  in  eveiy 
respect  as  a  careful  and  accurate  topographer ;  hot 
that,  admitting  his  general  accuracy,  there  may  yet 
be  points  on  which  he  cannot  be  taken  to  account  as 
if  it  had  been  his  professed  object  to  communicate 
information  on  the  topography  of  Troy. 

The  city  of  Ilium  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
somewhat  above  the  plain  between  the  riven  Sca- 
mander  and  Simois,  at  a  distance,  as  Strabo  asserts, 
of  42  stadia  fn«n  the  coast  of  the  Eelleapont  (Ham. 
71.  xz.  216,  fol. ;  Strab.  xiii.  p  596.)  That  it  was 
not  quite  in  the  plain  is  clear  from  the  epithets 
i/niiitaaa,  aiir«wi),  and  h^>fuitiTim.  Behind  it,  on 
the  south-east,  there  rose  a  hill,  forming  a  branch  of 
Mount  Ida,  aurmounted  by  the  acropolis,  called  Per- 
gamum  (t&  Mifrfoiuiy,  Hem.  IL  iv.  508,  vi.  512 ; 
also  tA  nifrfoiux,  Soph.  PkU.  347,  353,  611 ;  or, 
il  nipiyaius,  Horn.  H.  T.  446,  460.)  This  fortified 
acropolis  contained  not  only  all  the  temples  of  the 
gods  (/i  iv.  608,  V.  447,512,  vi.  88, 257,  xxil.  172, 
jcc.),  but  also  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons, 
Hector  and  Paris  (IL  tI  317,  370,  512,  vu.  345> 
The  city  must  have  had  many  gat^  as  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  expression  wSacu  iri\m  {IL  ii.  809, 
and  elsewhere),  but  only  one  is  mentioned  by  name, 
viz.,  the  Xroiol  wdKcu,  which  led  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  that  is,  the  part  just  opposite  the 
acropolis  (72.  iii.  145,  149,  263,  vi.  306,  392,  xvu 
712,  &c.).  The  origin  of  this  name  of  the  "left  gat** 
is  imknown,  though  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  signs  in  the  heavens  were 
observed  ;  for,  daring  this  process,  the  priest  turned 
his  face  to  the  north,  so  that  the  north-west  would 
be  on  Ins  left  hand.  Certain  minor  objects  alluded 
to  in  the  Diad,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Ilus,  Aesyeies, 
and  Hyiine,  the  Scopie  and  Erineus,  or  the  wild 
fig-tree,  we  ought  probably  not  attempt  to  urge 
very  strongly  :  we  are,  in  fact,  prevented  from  at- 
tributing much  weight  to  them  by  the  circnmstanca 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  who  believed  that 
their  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  boasted 
that  they  could  show  close  to  their  walls  these  donbt- 
fiil  vestiges  of  antiquity.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  599.)  Th* 
walls  of  Ilium  are  described  as  lofty  and  strong,  and 
as  flanked  with  towers ;  they  were  fabled  to  hav* 
been  built  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon  (72.  i.  129,  ii 
113,  288,  iiL  153,  384,386,  vii.  452,  Tiu.  519). 
These  are  the  only  points  of  the  topography  of  Ilium 
derivable  from  the  Homeric  poems.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  common  tradition,  as  already 
remarked,  about  B.  c.  1184;  but  afterwards  we  hear 
of  a  new  Ilium,  though  we  are  not  informed  when 
and  on  what  site  it  was  built  Herodotus  (vii.  42) 
reUtes  that  Xerxes,  before  invading  Greece,  oSered 
sacrifices  to  Athena  at  Fergamum,  the  ancient  acro- 
polis of  Priam  ;  bnt  this  does  not  qtiita  justify  the 
inference  that  the  new  town  of  Ilium  was  then 
already  in  existence,  and  all  that  we  can  conclud* 
from  Uiis  passage  is,  that  the  people  at  that  tun* 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  sites  of  the  sncient  city 
and  its  acropolis.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  601)  states  that 
niom  was  restored  during  the  last  dynasty,  of  th* 
Lydian  kings;  that  is,  before  the  subjugation  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Persians :  and  both  Xenophon 
(Belkn.  i.  1.  §  4)  and  Scyl&x  (p.  35)  seem  to  speak 
of  Ilium  as  a  to<Tn  actually  existing  in  their  days. 
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It  is  also  cettain  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
New  niam  did  exist,  and  vas  inhabited  b;  Aeolians. 
(Demosth.  c.  Arutocr.  p.  671 ;  Arrian,  Atiab.  \.  11. 
§  7  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  593,  foil.)  This  new  town, 
which  is  distingtiished  b;  Strabo  from  the  famous 
ancient  city,  was  not  mora  than  12  stadia,  or  less 
tlian  two  English  miles,  distant  fion  the  sea,  and  was 
built  npon  the  spur  of  a  projecting  edge  of  Ida, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Snmander  and  Simois. 
It  was  at  first  a  place  of  not  much  importance  (Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  5^3,  601),  bnt  increased  in  the  conrae  of 
time,  and  was  successively  extended  and  embellished 
by  Alexander,  Lysimachns,  and  Julias  Caesar. 
During  the  Mithridatio  War  New  Ilium  was  taken 
by  Fimbria,  in  B.  c.  85,  on  which  occasion  it  snfiered 
greatly.  (Strab.  xiii. p.  594;  Appian,  Mithrid.  SS; 
Lir.  EpiL  Ixxxiii.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  before  that  time,  by  one  Charidemns 
(Plut.  Strtor.  1. ;  Polyaen.  iii.  14) :  bnt  we  neither 
know  when  this  happened,  nor  who  this  Charidemns 
was.  Sulla,  however,  favonred  the  town  extremely, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  rose,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  to  considemble  prosperity,  and  enjoyed 
exemption  from  all  taxes.  (Plin.  v.  33.)  These  were 
the  advantages  which  the  place  owed  to  the  tradition 
that  it  occupied  the  identical  site  of  the  ancient  and 
holy  city  of  Troy :  ibr,  it  may  here  be  observed,  that 
no  ancient  author  of  Greece  or  Rome  ever  doubted 
the  identity  of  the  site  of  Old  and  New  Ilinm  until 
the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Strabo,  who 
adopted  his  views ;  and  thai;  even  afterwards,  the 
popular  belief  among  the  people  of  Ilinm  itself,  as 
wdl  OS  throughout  the  world  generally,  remained  as 
firmly  established  as  if  the  criticism  of  Demetrius 
and  Strabo  had  never  been  heard  of.  These  critics 
were  led  to  look  for  Old  Ilium  farther  inland,  because 
they  considered  the  space  between  New  Ilium  and  the 
coast  far  too  small  to  have  been  the  scene  of  all  the 
great  exploits  described  in  the  Iliad  ;  and,  although 
they  are  obliged  to  own  that  not  a  vestige  of  Old 
ninm  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  yet  they  assumed 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  about  42  stadia  from 
the  sea-coast.  They  accordingly  fixed  upon  a  spot 
which  at  the  time  bore  the  name  of  1\iimi  k^hti. 
This  view,  with  its  assumption  of  Old  and  New  Ilium 
as  two  distinct  places,  does  not  in  any  way  remove 
the  difficulties  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  ;  for 
the  spaee  will  still  be  found  far  too  narrow,  not  to 
mention  that  it  demands  of  the  poet  what  can  be 
demanded  only  of  a  geographer  or  an  historian.  On 
these  grounds  we,  in  common  with  the  general  belief 
of  all  antiquity,  which  has  also  found  able  advocates 
among  modem  critics,  assnme  that  Old  and  New 
Ilinm  occupied  the  same  site.  The  statements  in 
the  niad  which  appear  irreconcilable  with  this  view 
will  disappear  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  entirely  legendary  stoiy,  which  is  little  con- 
cerned about  geographical  accuracy. 

The  site  of  New  Ilium  (according  to  our  view, 
identical  with  that  of  Old  Oium)  is  acknowledged  by 
all  modem  inquirers  and  travellers  to  be  the  spot 
covered  with  ruins  now  called  KutarWc,  between  the 
villages  of  Kvm-hioi,  KaHi-JatU,  and  TchSilak, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  and 
not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Simois  once  joined 
the  Scamander.  Those  who  muntain  that  Old  Ilium 
was  situated  in  a  different  locality  cannot,  of  conrse, 
be  expected  to  agree  in  thor  opinions  as  to  its  actual 
site,  it  being  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  spot 
agreeing  in  every  particular  with  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion.    Respecting  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  ninm,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  article  TnoAS. 
(Comp.  Spohn,  <fe  Agro  Trcjano,  Lipsiae,  1814, 8va; 
Rennell,  Obwrvatioiu  on  tie  Topograph;/  of  Iki 
P/ano/7Vosr,I'ODdon,1814,4to.;  Choisenl-Gonffier, 
Vogage  Pitloretqae  de  la  Grice,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii. 
p.  177,  full.;  Leake,  Atia Minor,  p. 275,  foil.;  Gratr, 
But  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  foil. ;  Eckenbrecher, 
€ber  die  Lage  da  Honuritehen  IKon,  Rhein.  Mas. 
None  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—49,  where  a  very  good  plan 
of  the  district  of  Ilion  is  given.  See  also,  Welcker, 
Kleiae  Schrifien,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  folL;  C.  Maclaren, 
DitsertatioB  on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan  IVitr, 
Edinburgh,  1822;  Uaudnit,  Deeomertes  daiw  la 
Troiade,  ^.,  Paris  &  Londres,  1840.)       [L.  &] 
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ILLI'BERIS  {'IWigtpit,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  11),  or 
ILLI'BERI  LIBERINT  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Turdnli,  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
between  the  Baetis  and  the  coa.st,  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  with  Granada.  It  is  probably  the 
Elibyrgo  ('EAieiipyii)  of  Stephanns  Byzaiitinus. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  277,  No.  3 ;  Florei,  Etp.  S. 
vol.  V.  p.  4,  vol.  xli.  p.  81 ;  Mentelle,  Geogr.  Comp. 
Etp.  Mod.  p.  163 ;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  Hi 
p.  75  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  28 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  22.)  [P.  S.] 


COIN  or  ILLIBERIS  (iN  SPAIs). 

ILLI'BERIS  or  ILLIBERRIS  ClXiScpii),  a  town 
in  the  country  of  the  Sordones,  or  Sardones,  or  Sordi, 
in  Gallia  Aqnitania.  The  first  place  that  Hannib.il 
came  to  after  passing  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
was  Illiberis.  (Liv.  xxi.  24.)  He  must  have  passed 
by  BeOegarde.  Illiberis  was  near  a  small  river  Illi- 
beris, which  is  south  of  another  small  stream,  the 
Ruscino,  which  had  also  on  it  a  town  named  Rascino, 
(Strab.  p.  182.)  Mela  (ii.  5)  and  Pliny  (iiu  4) 
speak  of  Illiberis  as  having  once  been  a  great  place, 
bnt  in  their  time  being  decayed.  The  road  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  from  Arelate  {Arlet)  throngh  the 
Pyrenees  to  Juncaria  passes  fitim  Ruscino  (C<ute{- 
Sounllon')  to  Ad  Centuriones,  and  omits  Illiberis; 
bnt  the  Table  places  Illiberis  between  Ruscino  and 
Ad  Centenarium,  which  is  the  same  place  as  the 
Ad  Centuriones  of  the  Itin.  [Cextciuoxes,  Ad.] 
Illiberis  is  Ebie,  on  the  river  Tech. 

Illiberis  or  Illiberris  is  an  Iberian  name.  Tliere 
is  another  place,  Climberris,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  has  the  same  termination. 
[Acsci.]  It  is  said  that  berri,  in  the  Basque, 
means  "  a  town."  The  site  of  Illiberis  is  fixed  at 
Elne  by  the  Itins.;  and  we  find  an  expUnation  of 
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tlM  ncn  Eke  is  the  fact  that  either  the  aune  of 
miberis  was  Aaagti  to  Helena  or  Elena,  or  Helena 
ns  a  oBp  or  station  near  it.  Constans  \nu  mur- 
derei  bf  V^ioitiia  "  not  far  from  the  Hupaniae, 
in  a  cntnu  used  Helena."  (EntropL  x.  9.)  Vic- 
tor'i  £ptcBe  (r.  41)  deecriba  Heloia  as  a  town 
TO}  KO'  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  Zaansai  has  the 
MQK  (E  ti;  and  Ororios,  vii.  29).  It  is  said  by 
SDoe  writen  that  Helena  was  so  named  after  the 
pba  m  restored  fay  C«nstantine's  mother  Helena, 
or  bf  CoBtantiBe,  or  by  some  of  his  children;  bnt 
the  eniaiee  of  this  is  not  given.  The  river  <^  lUi- 
bcm  is  the  TiCHQ  of  Mela,  and  Tecum  of  Pliny, 
sow  tbe  Ted.  In  the  text  of  Ftolemj  (iL  10)  the 
asne  of  the  rirer  is  written  lUeiis. 

Some  geographers  have  supposed  lUiberis  to  be 
O^Soire,  near  Port  Yatdrt,  which  is  a  plain  mis- 
take. [G.  L.] 
ILLICL  [Iucl] 
ILLI'PULA.  [luruLA.] 
lUrrUBGIS,  ILITUBGIS,  or  ILITTJBGI  (pro- 
bably the  'IXsafTiis  of  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  9,  as  well  as  the 
'Uw/rrcfs  of  PdjUns,  op.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.,  and  the 
\\iifr^  of  Appao,  nUp.  32 :  EA.  Dlnrgitani), 
a  onadcrable  dtr  of  Hispania  Baetica,  sitoated  on 
a  steep  roek  on  the  N.  ude  of  the  Baetis,  on  the 
real  fram  Cordnha  to  Castnio,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
latter,  and  five  days'  march  from  Carthago  Nova. 
In  the  Seoad  Ptmie  War  it  went  over  to  the 
Bogaas,  like  its  neigbboms,  Castnio  and  Menteaa, 
and  endmnl  two  sieges  by  Uie  Carthaginians,  both 
of  viiich  mre  raised ;  bnt,  npon  the  overthrow  of 
tlie  two  Scipics,  tbe  people  of  mitargis  and  Castnio 
renhed  to  the  Coithaginians,  the  former  adding  to 
their  treason  the  crime  of  betraying  and  putting  to 
lieath  the  Bomans  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refnge. 
At  hart  sndi  is  the  Boman  Tsrsion  of  their  offence, 
far  vhidi  a  traly  Soman  vengeance  was  taken  by 
PoNina  Seifio,  B.C.  206.  Aftier  a  defence,  snch  as 
■night  be  expected  when  despair  of  mercy  was  added 
U  latimal  fortitode,  the  city  was  stonnal  and  bnmt 
mr  the  alanghtered  corpses  of  all  its  inhabitants,' 
diildiiai  and  women  as  well  as  men.  (Liv.  zxiii.  49, 
nir.  41,  xxvi.  17, 41,  xxviii.  19, 20.)  Ten  years 
liter  it  Ind  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  again  beneged 
Ij  the  Bomaas,  and  taken  with  the  slanghter  of  all 
iu  adult  male  papulation.  (Liv.  xxxir.  10.)  Under 
'in  Romm  empire  it  was  a  coosiderable  city,  with 
tl:?  snname  of  FoRUX  Juutm .  Its  site  is  believed 
%  hare  been  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Andigar, 
^Int  the  church  of  S.  Fotenciana  now  stands.  (Jtin. 
ii'.  PL  403 ;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 ;  Priician.  vL  p.  682, 
»i.  PotKh ;  Morales,  Aniig.  p.  56,  h. ;  Uentelle, 
tf.  Mod.  f.  183  ;  Laborde,  Itm.  vd.  iL  p.  113  ; 
flm,  £^  &  vol.  xiL  p.  369 ;  Coins,  op.  Florez, 
^id.  voL  UL  pi  81  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  16 ;  Sestini, 
pi56;  Eckhel,  voLi  p.23  ;  Uker^  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 

F-asa)  [P.  s.] 

ItLCKCO  or  ILUKCO,  a  town  in  the  W.  part 
cf  Hiapania  Baetaca,  near  Pmoi,  on  the  liver  Ot- 
»Sai.  (Inscr.  op.  Gmter,  pp.  235,  406 ;  Moratori, 
>I051,  Nos.2,  3;  Florez,  £9.  &  vol.  xii.  p.  98 ; 
Cws.  q>.  Florez,  ifed.  de  Eip.  voL  IL  p.  472 ; 
yromet,  vd.  L  p.  17;  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  57; 
WM,TnL-i.pt2a)  [P.  a] 

UXrSGAVONENSES.    [Ilbbcaoicks.] 

ULTBIA,    [IixTiaci».] 

lUrBICUH  (t^  'VAvfutir :  Elh.  and  Adj. 
lU^pwi,  iMvpuoJi,  niyrins,  IllyricnsX  the  eastern 
oast  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

1  Tit  Same.  —  The  Greek  name  is  Iixmu 
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CVAvplt,  Heaat  Fr.  65;  Pdyb.  IiL  16;  Stiab.  iL 
pp.  108,  123,  129,  vlL  p.  917;  Dionys.  Fer.  96; 
Herodian,  vi.  7;  ApoUod.  iL  I.  §  3;  PtoL  viii.  7. 
§  1),  but  the  more  andent  writers  nsnally  employ 
the  name  of  the  people,  si  'IXXipisi  {ir  nut  1X\v- 
ploit,  Herod.  L  196,  iv.  49;  ScyL  pp.  7, 10).  The 
name  Illtria  ('IXXupi'a)  very  rarely  ooents.  (Stepb. 
B.  «.  v.;  Prop.  L  8.  2.)  By  the  Latin  writers  it 
generally  went  nnder  the  name  of  "  niyricnm " 
(Caes.  S.  e.  ii.  35,  iii.  7 ;  Varr.  A  A  it  10.  §  7; 
Cic.  ad  Alt  x.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  18,  26;  Orid,  Tritt.  L 
3.  121;  Mela,  iL  3.  §  13;  Tac.  Atm.  L  5,  46,  iL 
44,  53,  ni$t.  L  2,  9,  76;  Flor.  L  18,  iv.  S;  Jost 
TO.  2;  Suet  TO.  16;  VelL  Pat  a  109),  and  the 
general  sssent  of  geographers  has  given  cmrency  to 
this  form. 

2.  Extent  and  Limitt.  —  The  Boman  Ulyricnm 
wss  of  very  different  extent  from  the  Illyris  or  ot 
'WXipioi  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  itself  not  the  same 
at  all  times,  bnt  must  be  considered  simply  as  an 
artificial  and  geogisphical  expression  for  the  bor- 
derers who  occupied  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  junction  of  that  gnlf  with  the  Ionic  sea,  to 
the  estuaries  of  the  river  Fo,  The  earliest  writer 
who  has  left  any  aoeotmt  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
this  cosst  is  Scylax;  according  to  whosn  (c.  19 — 27) 
the  niyrians,  properly  so  called  (for  the  Liburaiani 
and  Istrians  beyaai  them  are  excluded),  occupy  the 
sea-coast  firam  Libnmia  to  the  Chaonians  of  Epims. 
The  Bulini  were  the  northemmcst  of  these  tribes,  and 
ths  Amsntini  the  sonthetmnosL  Herodotns  (L  196) 
indudes  under  the  name,  the  Heneti  or  Veneti,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf;  in  another  passage  (iv. 
49)  he  places  the  Illjrians  on  the  tribntaiy  streams 
of  the  JUorava  in  Smia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gallic  invasions,  of  which 
there  are  several  traditions,  threw  the  whole  of  these 
districts  and  their  tribes  into  snch  eonfnuon,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  harmonise  the  statements  of  the 
Periplns  of  Scylax,  or  the  fiu-  later  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  with  the  descriptions  in  Strabo  and  the  Roman 
historians. 

In  consequence  of  this  immigration  of  ths  Ganis, 
Appan  has  confounded  together  Gauls,  Thradans, 
Paeonians,  and  Dlyrians.  A  legend  which  he  records 
(/%r.  1)  makes  Cdtns,  Illyrins,  and  Gala,  to  have 
been  three  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Cyclops  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  grounded  probably  on  the  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  (the  Boii,  the  Scordisd,  and 
tbe  Tsurisd)  among  the  niyrians :  the  lapodes,  a 
tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istiia,  are  described  I^Stnbo 
(iv.  p.  143)  as  half  Celts,  half  lUyrians.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  niyricum  was  the  coast  between  the  Naro 
(Iferetta)  and  the  Diilo  (A-n),  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  TriballL  At  a  later  period  it  comprised  all 
the  various  tribes  from  the  Cdtic  Taoiisci  to  the 
Epirots  and  Macedonians,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Moesia,  including  the  Veneti,  Pannonians,  Dalma- 
tians, Dardani,  Antariatae,  and  many  others.  This 
is  niyricnm  in  its  most  extended  meaning  in  the 
ancient  writers  till  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era:  as,  for  instance,  in  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313 — 319), 
during  the  rdgn  of  Augustus,  and  in  Tadtus  (ifwC 
L  2,  9,  76,  ii.  86;  camp.  Joseph.  B.J^  ii.  16),  in  his 
account  of  the  dvil  wars  which  preceded  tbe  &11  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  boundary  of  Borne  reached  to 
the  Danube,  the  "  Illyricns  Limes "  (as  it  is  desig- 
nated in  the  "  Scriptoree  Histotiae  Angnstae  "),  or 
"  niyriau  frontier,"  comprised  the  fdlowing  pro- 
vinces:— Noricnm,   Fannonia  Superior,   Psnnonia 
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Inferior,  MoeeU  Superior,  MoeuA  Inferior,  Dada,  and 
Thrace.  Thii  divieion  continned  till  the  time  of 
Comstantine,  who  aeTered  from  it  Lower  Moeua  and 
Thrace,  bat  added  to  it  Macedonia,  Thenaly,  Achaia, 
Old  and  New  Epinu,  Praevalitana,  and  Crete.  At 
this  period  it  waa  one  of  the  four  great  dirisiona  of 
the  Boman  empire  under  a  "  Praefectus  Praetorio," 
and  it  ia  in  this  lignification  that  it  ia  used  hj  the 
later  writen,  snch  as  Sextos  Eafos,  the  "Auctor 
Notitiae  Dignitatum  Imperii,"  Zosimnx,  Jomandea, 
and  others.  At  the  6nal  division  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire, the  so-called  "  lUyricnm  Orientale,"  containing 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  ThessaJy,  Efsms,  Hellas, 
Mew  £piraa,Crete,and  Praevalitana, was  incorporated 
with  tLe  Lower  Empire;  while  "  Illyricum  Ocra- 
dentale  "  was  united  with  Borne,  and  embraced  No- 
ricnm,    Pannonia,    Dalmatia,    Savia,    and  Valeria 


A.  IlXTRU  Bakbaba  or  BoMAKA,  was  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  small  river  Ania  (^Ana),  and 
bounded  S.  and  £.  hj  the  Drilo,  and  on  the  N.  bj 
the  Savns;  consequently  it  is  represented  now  by 
part  of  Croatia,  all  Dabnatia,  the  Berzegovma, 
MotUe-Negro,  nearly  all  jBoanta,  and  part  of  A  Jbania. 

lUyris  Bomiana  was  divided  into  three  districts,  the 
northern  of  which  was  Iapydia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  the  Tedanios  (Zarmagna) ;  the  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending fion  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  {La  Kerka) 
was  c^ed  Libursla,  or  the  whole  of  tLe  north  of 
what  was  once  Venetian  Dalmatia;  the  territory  of 
the  Dauiataji  was  at  first  comprehended  between 
the  Naro  and  the  Tilnrus  or  Nestus:  it  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Titius.  A  list  of  the  towns  will  be 
found  under  the  several  heada  of  Iaticdia,  Li- 
BUBKIA,  and  Dalkatla. 

B.  Illtbis  Grakca,  which  was  called  in  later 
times  EpiBua  Nota,  extended  from  the  river  Drilo 
to  the  SE.,  up  to  the  Cerannian  mountains,  which 
ieparated  it  from  Epirus  Proper.  On  the  N.  it  waa 
bounded  by  the  Boman  lUyricum  and  Mount  Scor- 
dos,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Epirus, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia;  comprehending,  there- 
fore, neariy  the  whole  of  modem  Albania.  Next  to 
the  frontier  of  Chaonia  is  the  sniall  town  of  Aman- 
TIA,  and  the  people  of  the  Akabtiass  and  BuL- 
uonsa.  They  are  followed  by  the  TauiiAhtii, 
who  occupied  the  country  N.  of  the  Aous  —  the 
great  river  of  S.  Macedonia,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Lacmon,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic — as 
fu  as  Epidamnus.  The  chief  towns  of  this  country 
were  Apollonla,  and  Efidamhus  or  Dybrha- 
cuinu.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Macedonian  fron- 
tier, then  ia  a  considerable  lake,  Lacub  Lychbitis, 
from  which  the  Drilo  issues.  Ever  since  the  middle 
•gee  then  has  existed  in  this  part  the  town  of 
Achrida,  which  has  been  suppcied  to  be  the  ancient 
Ltchbidus,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bolgarian 
•mpin,  when  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
the  interior  of  Aetolia,  and  comprise^  S.  Blyriciun, 
Xpiras,  Acaraania,  Aetolia,  and  a  part  of  Thessaly. 
During  the  Boman  period  the  Dassabetab  dwelt 
then;  the  neighbouring  country  was  occupied  by 
the  AioTABlATAB,  who  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
Aom  their  country  in  the  time  of  Caasander,  when 
tliey  lemored  as  fngitivea  with  their  women  and 
ebildren  into  Macedonia.  The  Abdiabi  and  Pab- 
THUii  dwelt  N.  of  the  Autariatae,  though  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  during  the  Boman  period. 
ScODBA  (SetUari),  in  later  times  the  capital  of 
Pnsvilitana,  was  unknown  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Grecian  history,  and  more  properly  belongs 
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to  Boman  Itlyrienm ;  as  Lnscs,  which  was  dtnated 
at  the  month  of  the  Drilo,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Bomana  as  the  border  town  of  the  lUyrians  in  the 
S.,  beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  sail  with 
their  privateers.  Internal  communication  in  this 
Illyricum  was  kept  up  by  the  Via  Cahdavia  or 
EoHATiA,  the  great  line  which  connected  Italy  and 
the  East — Bome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem. 
A  road  of  such  importance,  as  Colonel  Leake  re- 
marks QNorth.  Greece,  voL  iiL  p.  311).  and  on 
which  the  distance  bad  been  marked  with  mile- 
stones soon  after  the  Boman  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  kept  in  the  best  order 
as  long  as  Borne  was  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  au- 
thority; but  it  probably  shared  the  fate  of  many 
other  great  establishments  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  when  it  became  as  much  tiie 
concern  of  the  Byzantine  as  of  the  Boman  govern- 
ment. This  fact  accounts  for  the  diwrepancies  in 
the  Itineraries;  for  though  Lychnidus,  Heraclria, 
and  Edessa,  still  continued,  as  on  the  Candavion 
Way  described  by  Polybius  {<g>.  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 
323),  to  be  the  three  principal  points  between  Dyr- 
rhadhium  and  Thessalonica  (nature,  in  fact,  having 
strongly  drawn  that  line  in  the  valley  of  the  Ge- 
nusns),  there  appesn  to  have  been  a  choice  of  routes 
over  tLe  ridges  which  contained  the  boundaries  of 
Illyricum  and  Macedonia.  By  comparing  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  the  Peutingerian  Table,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  following  account  of  stations 
in  niyricum  is  obtained ;  — 
Dyrrhachium  or  Apollonia. 
Clodiana      .  -  .  ShmbL 

Scampae      ...  ftftoMon. 
Tngectna  Gennsi      >  •  Shtmbi  riper. 

Ad  Dianam  .  .  „ 

Candavia     -  .  .  „ 

Tres  Tabernaa  .  .  „ 

Pona  Serrilii  et  Glandannm    -  7%e  Drm  ai  Stmga. 
Patrne         -  -  -  n 

Lychnidus   ...  Akridha. 
Brucida       ...  Pretpa. 
Scirtiaoa      -  -  ■         » 

Castra         -  •  -        » 

Nicaea         -  •  -        » 

Heracleia     -  •  ■        » 

3.  Phi/tieal  GeognyAg.  —  The  Illyrian  range  of 
mountains,  which  traverses  Dalmatia  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Prolog,  and  partly  under  other  names 
(Mens  Albius,  Bebius),  branches  off  in  Camiola 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  then,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  stretches  towards  Venetia, 
approaches  the  sea  beyond  Aqnileia  near  Trieste,  and 
forms  Istria.  After  pasaing  through  Istria  as  a  lofty 
mountun,  though  not  reaching  the  snow  line,  and 
traversing  2>aiiiKi(>it,  which  it  separates  from  Bomia, 
it  extends  into  Albania,  It  is  a  lunestone  range, 
and,  like  most  mountains  belonging  to  that  form- 
ation,  much  broken  up;  hence  the  bold  and  ^c- 
turesque  coast  runs  out  into  many  promantories,  and 
Li  flanked  by  nimieroua  islands. 

These  inlands  appear  to  have  ori^nated  on  the 
bi«aking  up  of  the  lower  groimds  by  some  violent 
action,  leaving  their  limestone  summits  above  water. 
From  the  salient  position  of  the  promontory  termU 
nating  in  Punta  delta  Plaaca,  they  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups,  which  the  Greek  geographers 
called  Abstbtides  and  Libubhides.  They  trend 
NW.  and  SE.,  greatly  longer  than  broad,  and  form 
various  fine  channels,  called  "  cinale,*  and  named 
from  the  nearest  adjacent  iaUnd  :  these  being  bold. 
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vith  warcely  a  hidden  danger,  give  ships  %  lecnn 
piasiga  between  them.  Chato,  Osero,  LvMm,  Sait- 
«^  (AbijrUdes),  abound  with  fooil  bones.  The 
bow-brecda  of  tiieae  inlands  appean  to  be  the  same 
onglanenite  with  those  of  Gibraliar,  Cerigo,  and 
othn  places  in  the  Heditenanean.  The  Libornian 
poof  (AiCnpv(8«f  riiaoi,  Stnb.  ii.  p.  124,  vii. 
pp.  31S,  317;  "  Libnrnicae  Insnlae,"  Plin.  iii.  30), 
Lisu  (Gnnaa),  Baaina  (Anaaa),  Issa  {Li— a), 
Ueuta  (Mebtda),  Cokctba  Nioka  {Cnrxola), 
Fauna  (Lmma)  and  OkTHTA  (SoUa),  have  good 
porta,  bat  are  badly  supplied  with  drinkable  water, 
ind  are  not  fertile.  The  mountainoas  tnwt,  thongb 
isdnitrioasly  cultivated  towards  the  shore,  is  for 
the  most  part,  as  in  the  days  of  Stiabo  (i.  c), 
wild,  ragged,  and  barren.  The  want  of  water  and 
the  Slid  uil  make  Dabnatia  anfit  far  agiicnkare ; 
and  therefore  of  old,  this  circnmstance,  oonplcd  with 
the  axcellenc;  and  namber  of  the  baiboors,  made  the 
naiins  more  known  for  piracy  than  for  commercial 
atcfpciatb  A  principal  ftatore  of  the  whole  range 
is  that  called  Monte-N^ro  {Ctenugora),  consisting 
chiefij  of  the  cretaceoos  or  Meditenanean  limestone, 
so  eitenssrely  dereloped  from  the  Alpe  to  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  remarkable  for  its  craggy  character. 
The  general  height  is  about  3000  feet,  with  a  few 
hifjbia  sonunits,  and  the  slopes  are  gentle  in  the 
dinctioD  of  the  inclination  OF  the  "  atiata,"  with 
predpiee*  at  the  onteroppings,  which  gire  a  fine 
'Variety  to  the  scenery. 

Then  is  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  the  Kymphaeam  near  ApoUonia,  celebrated  tor 
the  flames  that  rose  continoally  fiom  it,  has]robably 
no  nfesmeB  to  anything  of  a  volcanic  natore,  but  is 
connected  with  the  bads  of  asphaltnm,  or  mineral 
pitcb,  which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  num- 
mnlitic  limfatnne  ef  Albania. 

The  coast  of  what  is  now  called  XidiOe  ABiaiua, 
cr  the  lUyrian  territory,  N.  of  Epirus,  is,  especially 
in  its  N.  portion,  of  moderate  height,  and  in  some 
places  even  low  and  nnwholesome,  ss  fiur  as  AuU)B 
{Villoma  at  Avlona),  when  it  suddenly  becomes 
ragged  and  mountainans,  with  precipitous  difi 
descending  rapidly  towards  the  sea.  This  is  the 
Kiimara  range,  upwards  of  4000  feet  high,  dreaded 
by  ancient  mariners  as  the  Acro-Cerannian  promon- 
tory. The  interior  of  this  territory  was  much  su- 
perior to  N.  lUyricnm  in  productiveness:  though 
moontainaDa,  it  has  more  valleys  and  open  pluns  for 
cnltiration.  The  aea-ports  of  Epidsmnus  and  Apol- 
looia  introduced  the  lozaries  of  wine  and  ml  to  the 
barbarians;  whose  chie&  leamt  also  to  value  the 
woven  fiibrics,  the  polished  and  carved  metallic 
work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
was  famished  them  by  Orecian  artisans.  Salt  fish, 
snd,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the  inland  re- 
Bdeota  va  lakes  like  that  of  Lychnidus,  salt  itself, 
was  hnpotted.  In  return  they  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  those  precious  commodities,  cattle  and  slaves, 
Slver  mines  were  also  worked  at  DAMAimuii. 
Wax  and  honey  were  probably  articles  of  export ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  products  of  II- 
lyiia  were  careAilly  sought  out,  when  we  find  a 
species  cf  iiis  peculiar  to  the  country  collected  and 
test  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed  to  give 
the  spedal  fiavoor  to  a  celebrated  kind  of  aromatic 
ni^nent.  Grecian  commerce  and  intercourse  not 
aniy  tended  to  civilise  the  S.  Illyrians  beyond  their 
northern  brethren,  who  shared  with  the  Thradan 
tribes  the  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of 
(flrnif  hnman  eadificn ;  but  through  the  intio- 
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ductlon  of  Grecian  exiles,  made  them  aequainted 
with  Hellenic  ideas  and  legends,  as  nuiy  he  seen  by 
the  tale  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonis,  from  whom  the 
chiefs  of  the  Illyrian  Envheleea  profersed  to  trace 
their  descent.  (Conp.  Grate,  BitU  of  Greece,  voL  ir. 
pp.  I — 10,  and  the  authorities  quoted  there;  to 
which  may  be  added,  Wilkinson,  Oalmaiia  and 
MotUeugro,  vol.  i.  pf.  38—43;  J.  F.  Neigebanr, 
Die  SutUown,  Leipzig,  1861;  Niebuhr,  £«et  on 
Ethaog.  and  Gtog.  voL  i.  pp.  897 — 314;  Smyih, 
Tht  MtdHtrrcmmn,  ppi  40 — 45  ;  Hahn,  AOmt- 
liteht  StuAm,  Wen,  1854.) 

4.  Aiee  and  National  Chaneter. — Sufficient  is 
not  known  either  of  the  Unguage  or  customs  of  the 
Dlyrians,  by  which  their  race  may  be  ascertained. 
The  nost  accurate  among  the  ancient  writers  have  al- 
ways distinguished  them  as  a  aeparatenation,  or  groip 
of  natioOB,  from  both  the  Thracians  and  Epirota. 

The  ancient  Uyrians  are  unquestionably  the  an- 
cestors of  the  people  generally  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  Albanians,  but  who  are  called  by  the 
Turks  "  Amauts,'  and  by  themselves  "  SkipeUree,* 
which  means  in  tiieir  language  "  mountaineers,"  or 
"  dwellers  on  rocks,*  and  inhabit  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  Dlyricimi  and  Epirus.  They  bass  a  pe- 
culiar language,  and  constitute  a  particuUr  race, 
which  ia  very  distinct  from  the  Slavonian  inhabit- 
ants who  border  on  them  towaitls  the  N.  The  an- 
cients, ss  has  been  observed,  diatinguiiihed  the  Il- 
lyrians firom  the  Epirota,  and  have  gives  bo  intima- 
tions that  they  were  m  any  way  connected.  But 
the  Attaniana,  who  inhabit  both  Illyricum  and 
Epirus,  are  one  people,  whose  language  is  only  varied 
by  slight  modifications  of  dialect.  The  Illyrians 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  southwards  by  Slavonian 
hordes,  who  settled  in  Dalmatia.  Driven  out  irum 
their  old  territories,  they  extended  themselves  to- 
wards the  S.,  where  they  now  inhabit  nany  districts 
which  never  belonged  to  them  in  femier  times,  and 
have  swallowed  up  the  Epirots,  and  extinguished 
their  language.  According  to  Schafiuik  (SUa.  AH 
vol.  i.  p,  31)  the  modem  Albanian  population  is 
1,200,000. 

Ptolemy  is  the  earliest  writer  in  wboae  works  the 
name  of  the  Albanians  has  been  distinctly  recognised. 
He  mentions  (iii.  13.  J  23)  a  tribe  called  Albani 
('AXSaraf)  and  a  town  ALSASorous  CAASo- 
riroXit),  in  the  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Ionian 
sea ;  and  from  the  names  of  places  with  which 
Albanopolis  is  connected,  it  appean  clearly  to  hare 
been  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Illyrian  territory,  and  in 
modem  AVmma.  There  are  no  means  of  lomiing  a 
conjecture  how  the  name  of  this  obscnre  tribe  came 
to  be  extended  to  so  considerable  a  nation.  The 
latest  work  upon  the  Albanian  huiguage  is  that  of 
F.  Bitter  von  Xyhinder  (Z>>s^>rocAe  der  AUxmaat 
Oder  Skiipttarm,  1835),  who  has  elucidated  this 
subject,  and  established  the  principal  facta  upon  a 
firm  baaia.  An  account  of  the  positions  at  which 
Xy lander  arrived  will  be  found  in  Frichard  (The 
P/a/tical  Bittory  of  ManJdad,  vol.  iii.  pp.  477 — 
482). 

As  the  Dalmatian  Slaves  have  adopted  the  name 
lOyriana,  the  Slavonian  langnage  spoken  in  Dahiiatia, 
especially  at  Ragtua,  is  alM  called  Illyrian  ;  and 
this  designation  has  acquired  general  currency ;  but 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
Illyrians  wen  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Slave 
races.  In  the  practice  of  tattooing  their  bodies,  and 
ofiiering  human  sacrifices,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the 
Thradans   (Stnb.  viL  p.  315 ;  Herod,  v,  6) :  the 
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euatam  of  one  of  tlieir  tribe*,  the  DilnuUuu,  to 
have  a  new  divuian  of  thor  bnds  trtxj  aghth  year 
(Strab.  I  e.),  resembled  the  Weil-known  practice  of 
the  Germans,  only  adnnced  eomewlut  further  to- 
wards driliaed  lif&  The  anthor  of  the  Feriplaa 
ascribed  to  Seylax  (to.)  speaks  of  tlie  great 
influenoe  eiyoyed  by  their  women,  whoee  line,  in 
conseqnence,  be  describes  as  higUy  licentious.  The 
Illyiian,  like  the  modem  Albanian  Skiratar,  was 
always  ready  to  fight  for  hire ;  and  rushed  to  battle, 
obeying  only  tlie  instigatioa  of  his  own  lore  of  fight- 
ing, or  vengeanoe,  or  love  of  bbod,  or  craving  for 
booty.  But  as  sooo  as  the  feeling  was  satisfied,  or  over- 
come by  fear,  his  rapid  and  impetoous  rush  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight  (Gomp. 
Grote,  BitL  of  Greece,  voL  vi.  p.  609.)  They  did 
not  fight  in  the  phalany,  nor  were  they  merely 
j^Aoi ;  they  rather  formed  an  intermediate  cla^ 
between  tb«n  and  the  phalanx.  Their  aaos  were 
short  spears  and  light  javelins  and  shields  ("pel- 
taatae ") ;  the  chief  weapon,  however,  was  the 
Itixav,  or  Albanian  knife.  Dr.  Arnold  has  re- 
marked (_Hi$t.  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  495),—"  The 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated 
]wrtiaas<of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  civiliaation,  have  remained  per- 
petually barbarian."  But  Seyinnus  of  Chice  (comp. 
Arnold,  vd.  iii.  p.  477),  writing  of  the  lUyrians 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them 
"  a  religious  people,  just  and  kind  to  strangers, 
loving  to  be  liber^  and  desiring  to  live  orderly  and 
soberly."  Aiter  the  Soman  conquest,  and  during  its 
dominion,  they  were  as  dvilised  as  most  other 
peoples  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  The  emperor 
Diocletian  and  St.  Jerome  wete  both  Illyrians.  And 
the  palace  at  Spalato  is  the  earliest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  legitimate  combination  of  the  round 
«n:h  and  the  column;  and  the  modem  history  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  begins  with  the  rela- 
tions established  by  Hetadins  with  the  Serbs  or 
W,  Slaves,  who  mo\-ed  down  from  the  Carpathians 
into  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube.  The  states  which  they  constituted  were 
of  considerable  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
the  kingdoms,  or  bannats,  of  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Bascia,  and  Dalmatia,  ocenpied  for  some  centnriea  a 
political  podtioD  very  like  that  now  held  by  the 
wcondaiy  monarchical  states  of  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  Marenta,  who  had  a  republican  form 
of  government,  once  disputed  the  sway  of  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Venetians  ■,  Kagosa,  which  sent 
her  Argones  (Ragosies)  to  every  coast,  never  once 
succumbed  to  the  winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark ;  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Servian 
colonies  established  by  Heraclius  wen  likdy  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean dvilisation.  (Comp.  Fislay,  Grttce  under  the 
Romans,  p.  409.) 

5.  Bulorgj—'iba  niyrians  do  not  appear  in  history 
before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Brasidaa  and 
Ferdiccas  retreated  before  them,  and  the  Illyrians, 
to  the  first  time,  probably,  had  to  encounter  Grecian 
tnx^  (Thnc.  iv.  124— US.)  Notbmg  is  heard  of 
these  barbarians  aflsnrarda,  till  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Maoedon,  by  whose  vigour  and  energy  their  in- 
cnrsions  wera  first  repressed,  and  their  country  par- 
tially conqnered.  Their  collision  with  the  Miice- 
donians  appears  to  have  risen  under  the  following 
circumstances.  During  the  4th  century  before  Christ 
a  large  immigration  oi  Gallic  tribes  from  the  west- 
ward was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
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more  northerly  Illyrians,  and  driving  them  further' 
to  the  south.  Under  Bardylis  the  lUyrians,  who 
had  fanuei  themselves  into  a  kingdom,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  traced,  had  extended  themselves 
over  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains  of  Vf.  \fml•»t^mn^ 
(Died.  ZTL  4 ;  Theopomp.  Fr.  35,  ed.  Didot. ;  Cic 
deOf.ilU;  Phot.  BM.  p. 530,  ed. Bekker;  Liban. 
OrtU.  xxviii.  p.  633).  As  sooo  as  the  young  Philip 
of  HacedoD  came  to  the  tbrane,  he  attacked  these 
hereditary  enemies  B.  o.  360,  and  pushed  his  suc- 
cesses BO  vigorously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all 
the  tribes  to  the  £.  of  Lyehnidu*.  (Compi  Grote, 
But.  ((f  Greece,  vol.  xL  pp.  SOS — 304.)  A  sUte 
wss  formed  the  capital  of  which  was  probably  near 
Bagusa,  but  the  real  Ulyrian  pirates  with  whom  the 
Bomans  came  in  collision,  must  have  occupied  the 
N.of  Dalmatia.  Rhodes  was  still  a  maritime  power; 
but  by  B.C.  233  the  Illyrians  had  become  formidable 
in  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  coasts,  and  distorbing 
the  navigation  of  the  allies  of  the  Bomans.  £nvo}ii 
were  sent  to  Tenta,  the  queen  of  the  Illyrians, 
demanding  reparation :  she  replied,  that  piracy  was 
the  habit  of  her  people,  and  finally  had  the  envoys 
murdered.  (Polyb.  iL  8 ;  Appian,  Jl^.  7 ;  Zonar. 
viii.  19 ;  comp.  Plin.  xxxiv.  II.)  A  Boman  anoy 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  con- 
clnded  a  peace  with  the  Illyrians  upon  honourable 
terms,  wbUe  the  Greek  states  of  Coroyia,  ApoUonia, 
and  Epidamnus,  recdved  thdr  liberty  as  a  pit  from 
Borne. 

On  the  death  of  Teuta,  the  traitor  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  made  himself  gnardian  of  Pineos,  soa  of 
Agron,  and  usurped  the  chief  authority  in  lUyri- 
cum  :  thinking  that  the  Ramans  vrere  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  ventured  on  several 
piratical  acts.  This  led  to  the  Second  lUyrian  War, 
B.C.  219,  which  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  lUyricnm.  Demetrius  fled  to  Macedonia, 
and  Pineua  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16,18;  Liv.xziL33;  App./%r.7,8;  Flor.ii.5; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46, 151 ;  Zonar.  viiL  SO.)  Pineos 
was  sncceeded  by  his  unde  Scerdilaidas,  and 
Scerdilaidas  by  his  son  Pleuratus,  who,  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause  during  the  Macedonian 
War,  was  rewarded  at  the  peace  of  196  by  the  addi- 
tion to  his  territories  of  Lychnidns  snd  the  Parthini, 
which  had  before  belonged  to  Macedonia  (Polylk 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  4;  Liv.  xxxi.  28,  xxiiL 
34.)  In  the  rdgn  of  Gentios,  the  last  king  of 
Illyricum,  the  Dalmatae  revolted,  b.  c.  ISO  ;  and 
the  praetor  L.  Anicins,  entering  Illyricum,  finished 
the  war  within  thirty  days,  by  taking  the  capital 
Scodra  (Scutari),  into  which  Gentius  had  ttiniwn 
himself,  B.  c  168.  (Polyb.  xxx.  13;  Liv.  xUv.  30 
—32,  xlv.  43;  Appian,  lUyr.  9;  Eutropk  iv.  6.) 
lUyricnm,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  be- 
came annexed  to  Borne.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.)  Tho  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  wars  with  Dalmatia,  Iapidia, 
and  LiBUBKiA,  is  given  under  those  heads. 

In  B.  c.  37  Illyricum  was  under  the  rule  of  » 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liiL 
12):  but  the  fiieqnent  attempts  of  the  people  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  showed  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  strong  force  in  the  countiy  ;  and  io  b.  c. 
II  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34)  it  was  made  an  imperial 
province,  with  P.  Cornelius  DolabeUa  for  "  legates  " 
("  leg.  pro.  pr.,"  Orelli,  Inter,  no.  2.t65,  comp.  no. 
3128;  Tac,  Bi$L  il  86;  Marquardt,  in  Becker's 
liom.  All.  voL  iii.  pt  f.  pp.  110  — 115).  A  large 
region,  extending  far  inhuid  towards  the  valley  of 
tho  Sooeand  the  Draee,  contained  bodies  of  soUiiuT' 
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irVi  mte  tfarti~l~l  in  the  stimg  links  of  the  tiuin 
c(  milituj  pata  which  mm  scattered  along  the 
fnnlier  of  tin  Danube.  Inacriptiona  an  extant 
w  which  the  nocrda  of  its  occnpatioo  bj  the  7th 
and  Ilth  leg^oos  can  atill  be  read.  (Oielli,  nos. 
3(»,355S,  4995,  4996;  oompt  Joseph.  &  J.  U. 
16;  Tie.  Atm.  xr.  5,  BisL  iL  1 1.  85.)  There  was 
at  that  time  no  seat  of  government  or  capital  ;  but 
Um  pniriace  was  divided  into  legions  called  "  con- 
ventiB : '  each  regkm,  of  which  there  wets  three, 
oraed  firain  the  towns  of  Scabdoha,  Saix>sa,  and 
Kaboha,  was  subdivided  into  nDmeroos  "decu- 
liae.'  Thns  the  "  oonventus'  of  Salcna  had  362 
"  decnnae."  (Plin.  iiL  26.)  Iadika,  SxiiOHA, 
HiaaaUi,  and  Epidaubcs,  were  Botnan  "  colonise ;" 
AroixoaiA  and  Cosctka,  "  civitates  liberae." 
(Appian,  Ilfyr.  8 ;  Foljb.  iL  1 1.)  The  Juriiidiction 
of  the  "  pro-pnetor,'  or  "  legatus,"  does  not  appear 
to  have  extended  throoghoat  the  whole  of  lUvricom, 
bat  merely  over  the  maritime  paction.  The  inland 
district  c^her  had  its  own  governor,  or  was  nnder 
the  itaefeet  of  Pannooia.  SaJoDa  in  later  times  be- 
cune  the  capital  of  the  province  (Prooop.  B.  (7.  L  IS ; 
UienKles),  and  the  governor  was  stjled  "  pneses." 
(OreUi,  DOS.  1098,  3999.)  The  most  noUUe  of 
these  were  Dion  Casaioa  the  historian,  and  his  father 
Cassias  Aprmianns. 

The  warlike  yoath  «f  Psmnnia  and  Dalmatia 
aSwded  an  inexhaostible  snpply  of  recruits  to  the 
h^om  statiooed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and 
the  pestants  of  IHjrricom,  who  had  alteadj  given 
Claodios,  Aoieiian,  and  Probns  to  the  sinking  em- 
}«re,  achieved  the  work  of  reecoing  it  by  the  eleva- 
liw  of  Diocletian  and  Maiimian  to  the  imperial 
porple.    (Compi.  Gibbon,  c.  xiii.) 

After  the  final  division  of  the  empire,  Marcellinos, 
**  Patiidan  of  the  West,"  occupied  the  maritime 
inrticn  of  W.'  DJyiicam,  and  built  a  fleet  which 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic  [Dalma- 
tia.] E.  Dljiicam  appears  to  have  suSeted  so 
loach  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Goths  aod  the  op- 
pressions of  Alaric,  who  was  declared,  A.  D.  398, 
i!s  master-general  (comp.  Clandian,  in  Eutrop.  ii. 
216,  ds  BdL  Get.  635),  that  there  is  a  law  of 
Theodoaias  II.  which  exempts  the  cities  of  lUyiicum 
fram  coatribnting  towards  the  expenses  of  the  public 
spectacles  at  Constantinople.  (Theod.  cod.  x.  tit  8. 
a.  7.)  But  though  sufoing  from  these  inroads, 
casual  encounters  often  showed  that  the  people  were 
iMt  destitate  of  courage  and  military  eIuU.  Attila 
hiiQsel^  the  terror  of  both  Goths  and  Bomans,  was 
defeated  before  the  town  of  Azimua,  a  frontier  for- 
tress of  Illyricum.  (Priscus,  p.  143,  ed.  Bonn; 
ronp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxiv.;  Fmlay,  Grtece  under  tie 
Unuat,  p.  303.)  The  coasts  of  lUjricnm  were 
cimideted  of  great  importance  to  the  court  of  Con- 
sUntioople.  The  rich  produce  transported  bj  the 
catafans  which  reached  the  M.  shores  of  the  Black 
&3,  was  then  oonvejed  to  Constantioople  to  be  dis- 
tributed thnmgb  W.  Europe.  Under  these  circum- 
Mances,  it  ms  aC  the  utmost  consequence  to  defend 
(be  two  points  of  Thessalonica  and  Dyrrbachium, 
the  two  cities  which  commanded  the  extremities  of 
the  usual  road  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Adriatic  (Tafel,  <fe  Thtnalomca,  p.  221;  Hull- 
iDu,  Gadach.  det  Bgzantuchm  HanieU,  p.  76.) 
The  open  country  was  abandoned  to  the  Avars  and 
tbe  £.  Slaves,  who  made  permanent  settlements 
even  to  the  &  of  the  Via  Egnatia ;  but  none  of 
these  lettJenients  were  allowed  to  interfere  wit'i  th  ■ 
lines  of  communicalioo,  without  which  the  trade  of 
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the  West  would  have  been  kst  to  tbs  Grseks.  Ue- 
raclius,  in  his  plan  for  drcnmaciibing  the  ravages 
of  the  northern  enemies  of  the  empire,  occnped  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country,  bom  the  borders  of 
Istria  to  the  territory  of  Dyrrhachiam,  with  colonise 
of  the  Serbs  or  W.  SUves.  From  the  settlement  of 
the  Servian  Slavonians  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire  we  may  therefore  date,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  earliest  encroachments  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Albanian  race  on  the  Helleoio  popalation  of  the 
South.  The  ungular  events  whidi  occurred  in  tbs 
reign  of  Heradins  are  not  among  ths  least  of  tbs 
elements  which  have  gone  to  inaka  ap  ths  coo- 
dition  of  the  modem  Greek  nation.  [£.  B.  J.] 
ILOBCI.     [ElAOCBOCA.] 

ILU'CIA.    IOrbtaw.] 

ILUSATUH  ('lAojporav,  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  Tauric  ChersoDeee,  pro- 
bably somewhat  to  the  M.  of  Kt^ffa.      [E.  B.  J.J 

ILURCA'ONES.    [luucAoan.! 

ILUBCI&    [Gkaocvrbi*.] 

ILUKGEIA,  ILUKGIS.    [Iujturois.] 

ILU'BGETAE.    [Ilzbobtes.] 

ILUBO,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  ths  nxul  from  Caeaarmgusta,  in 
Spain,  to  Beneharmum.  [Bkkbbabmuii.3  Iluro 
is  between  Aspaluca  [Asfaluca]  and  Beneharmum. 
The  modem  site  of  Iluro  is  Olinm,  which  is  the 
same  name,  Oltron  is  in  ths  department  of  Baua 
Pyrtfteu,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gave  ttAtpe,  tlie 
river  of  Aispaloca,  and  the  Cave  dOuau,  which  by 
their  noion  form  ths  Gave  dOUron.  Gave  is  the 
name  in  these  parts  for  the  river-valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees. In  the  Notitia  of  Gallia,  Iluro  is  the  Civitss 
EUoronensinm.  The  phce  wss  a  bishop's  see  from 
the  commencemeDt  of  the  sixth  century.    [G.  L.] 

I'LURO.  1.  CAlora),  a  city  of  Baetica,  situated 
on  a  hill.  (Inscr.  op.  Carter,  Travelt,  p.  161 ;  Ukcrt, 
vol.iLptl.  pl358.) 

2.  [Labbtaiii.]  [P.S.] 

ILU'ZA  (ri  'lAov^a),  a  town  in  Pbrygia  Paca- 
tiana,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  very  late  writers, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  Aludda  in  the  Table  of 
Pentinger;  in  which  case  it  was  situated  between 
Sebaste  and  Acmonia,  25  Boman  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  htter  town.  It  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop.  (Hieiod.  p.  667 ;  ConcU.  Coattant.  iii.  p. 
634.)  [L.  S.] 

ILVA  ('lAs^  Ptol. :  £&>),  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aethalia  (AiftiAfa,  Strab.,  Died.;  AlBiUtia,  Ps. 
Arist,  Philist  op.  Steph.  S.),  an  island  in  the 
Tyrrbeiuan  Sea,  lying  off  the  cosst  of  Etruria,  oppo- 
aite  to  the  headland  and  city  of  Popoloaium.  It 
is  much  the  most  important  of  ths  islands  in  this 
sea,  situated  between  Corsica  and  the  mainknd, 
being  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  outline  hi  extremely  irregular, 
the  mountains  which  compose  it,  and  which  rise  in 
some  parts  to  a  height  of  sbo\'e  3000  feet,  being 
indented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  breadth 
in  some  places  does  not  exceed  3  miles.  Its  circuit 
is  greatly  overstated  by  Pliny  at  100  Boman  miles: 
the  same  author  gives  its  distance  frum  Popu- 
lonium  at  10  miles,  which  is  just  about  correct; 
but  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (near  Piombmo) 
does  not  much  exceed  6,  though  estimated  by 
Diodoms  as  100  stadia  (12  J  miles),  and  by  Strabo, 
through  an  enormous  error,  at  not  leas  than  300 
stadia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13;  Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  12;  MeL  ii.  7.  §  19;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §  6;  Apoll.  Khod. 
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It.  654.)  U-n  wu  oelebntod  in  andar.t  limn,  u 
it  BtiU  ii  at  tlie  present  day,  for  its  iron  mines; 
tbeaa  iren  frobMy  worked  Sam  a  wry  eaiiy  period 
hj  Hm  Tjrrhenians  ef  tbt  opposite  coast,  and  were 
alrpady  noticed  by  Hecataeus,  wlio  called  the  island 
AtftUi) :  indeed,  its  Greek  name  waa  generally  re- 
garded as  derind  from  the  smoke  (oltcixi))  of  the 
namerons  fiimaces  employed  in  smelting  the  ina. 
(Died.  r.  13;Steph.  B.  f.v.)  In  the  time  of  Strabs, 
however,  the  iron  or  was  no  longer  smelted  in  the 
island  itself,  the  want  of  fuel  oompellrng  the  inha- 
bitants (as  it  does  at  the  present  day)  to  transport 
the  ore  to  the  oppoute  mainland,  where  it  was 
amdted  and  wrought  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  oom- 
merdal  pnrposes.  The  nnlailing  abundance  of  the 
ore  (alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  Ikie 
"  Insnla  inexhanstis  Chalybara  genensa  metallis'^ 

led  to  the  notion  that  it  grew  again  as  fast  as  it 
was  extracted  fin>m  the  mines.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  being  extracted  with  great  ficility,  as 
It  is  not  snnk  deep  beneath  the  earth,  but  forma 
a  hill  or  mountain  mass  of  solid  ore.  (Strab.  L  c ; 
Died.  It.;  Vag.Am.  x.  174;  Plin.  iu.  6.  s.  12, 
xxxiT.  14.  8. 41 ;  Pseud.  Aiist.  de  Mini.  95 ;  BntiL 
/(M.  L  351— dS6;  Sa.  Ital.  Tiii.  616.)  The  mines, 
which  are  still  extensively  worked,  are  situated  at  a 
place  called  Rio,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island; 
they  exhibit  in  many  cases  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  ancient  workings. 

The  only  mention  of  Ilva  that  occurs  in  history 
is  in  B.  a  453,  when  we  learn  from  Diodorus  that 
it  was  ravaged  by  a  Syrscnsan  fieet  under  Phayllus, 
in  revenge  for  the  piratical  expeditiens  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. PhayHus  having  effected  but  little,  a 
second  fleet  was  sent  under  Apelles,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  ishuid ;  bat  it 
certainly  did  not  remain  snbject  to  Syracuse.  (Diod. 
xi.  88.)  The  name  is  again  incidentally  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  daring  the  expedition  of  the 
consul  Tib.  Claudius  to  Cornea  and  Sardinia. 

Ilva  has  the  advantage  of  several  excellent  ports, 
of  which  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  now 
called  Porto  Ferrmo,  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  PoRTrrs  Aroous  ("ApTSot  Kiiilt*),  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Argonauts  were  believed  to 
have  touched  there  on  their  retom  voyage,  while 
sailing  in  quest  of  Circe.  (Strab.  v.  p.  221;  Diod. 
iv.  .56:  Apollon.  Bhod.  iv.  658.)  Considerable  ruins 
of  buildings  of  Koman  date  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  ie  Grotte,  near  Porto  Ferrmo,  and  othera 
are  fijund  near  Capo  CcuteUo,  at  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  quarries  of  granite  near  S.  Piero, 
in  the  8W.  part  of  Elba,  appears  also  to  have  been 
extensively  worked  by  the  Romans,  though  no  notice 
of  them  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer ;  but  nume- 
rous columns,  basins  for  fountains,  and  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  still  remain,  either  whoUy  or  iu 
part  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent  quarry.  (Hoare, 
CUui.  Tour.  vol.  i.  pp.  23—89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

IL VAXES,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
found  only  in  livy.  He  mentions  them  first  as 
taking  up  arms  in  B.  c  200,  in  concert  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomaoi,  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
They  are  ^ain  noticed  three  yean  later  as  being 
still  in  arms,  after  the  submission  of  their  Transpa- 
dane  allies;  but  in  the  counie  of  that  year's  cam- 
paign (b.  c.  197)  they  were  reduced  by  the  consul 
Q.  Minucius,  and  their  name  does  not  again  appear 
in  history.    (Liv.  xzz.  10^  xxxi.  29,  30.)    From 
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the  cirenmstanoes  hen  related,  it  is  dear  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  towards 
the  plains  of  the  Padns,  and  apparently  not  very 
far  from  Clastidium  (_Cattigfv>);  bnt  we  cannot  de' 
termine  with  certainty  either  the  position  or  extent  of 
their  territory.  Their  name,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes  montioned  by  Livy,  had  disappeared 
in  the  Aug;tutan  age,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
gesgraphen.  [LiounA.]  Walekenaer,  however, 
Buppcaes  the  EucATia  over  whom  the  consul  M. 
Fulvins  Nobilior  celebrated  a  triumph  in  B.  c  159 
(Fast  Capit.  <^.  GruUr,  p.  S97),  and  who  are  in 
all  probabihty  the  same  people  with  the  Veleiates  of 
Pliny  [VitLBL4],  to  be  idcntioal  also  with  the  II- 
vates  (^  Livy;  but  this  cannot  be  assumed  without 
fiuther  proof.  (Walekenaer,  Giogr.  da  Gavkt, 
toL  L  p.  154.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

IMACHASA  i'liuxipa  or  'Hiuxipa,  Ptol.:  Etk. 
Imacharensis,  Cic.;  Imacarenais,  Plin.),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  the  name  of  whieh  does  not  appear  in  history, 
but  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cicero  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  island.  There  is  great 
discrqmncy  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  name,  which 
is  written  in  many  MSS.  "  Macarensis  "  or  "  Machs- 
nnsis;'  and  the  same  uncertainty  is  fonnd  in  those 
of  Pliny,  who  also  notices  the  town  among  these  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cio.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  v.  7 ; 
Zumpt,  ad  he.;  Plin.  iil  8.  s.  14;  Sillig,  ad  he.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spcisB  of  by  Cnero, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  town  cf  some  con- 
sideration, with  a  territory  fertile  in  corn.  That 
writer  associates  it  with  Herbita,  Aasoms,  Agyrium, 
and  other  towns  of  the  interior,  in  a  manner  that 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  ntnated  in  the  samp 
region  of  Sicily ;  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places.  Hemichan  or  Himichare  (evi- 
dently the  same  place)  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  between 
Capitium  and  Centuripa.  (Ptol.  iiL4.  §  12.)  Hence 
Clnverius  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Traun,  but  this  is  wholly  uncertain.  Fazello 
and  other  Sicilian  writere  have  enpposed  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  which  are  still  visiUe  on  the  coast 
about  9  miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynum,  near  the  Porto 
ViiuScari,  to  be  those  of  Imacban;  but  though  the 
name  of  Maearua,  still  borne  by  an  adjoining  head- 
land, gives  some  colour  to  this  opinion,  it  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  data  furnished  as  by  ancient  authors, 
who  all  a;;ree  in  placing  Imachara  in  the  mierior  of 
the  island.  The  ruins  in  question,  which  indicate 
the  site  of  a  considerable  town,  are  regarded  by  Clu- 
verius  (but  equally  without  authority)  as  tho8»  of 
Ichana.  (Clnver.  Steil  p.  356;  Fazell.  ds  Oeb. Sie. 
iv.  2,  p.  217;  Amico.  J\ro<.  ad  FazeU.  pp.417,  447; 
Hoara's  Claitkal  Tom;  vol.  il  p.  301.)  [E,  H.  B.] 
IMA'US,  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  divided  Northern  Asia  into 
"  Scythia  intra  Imaum "  and  "  Scythia  extra 
Imanm."  This  word  (rh  'l/ULOf  tpos,  Strab.  xt. 
p.  689;  PtoL  vL  13.  §  I ;  ri  'I/uusv  6po!,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  129;  i  'l/uat,  Agathem.  ii.  9:  although 
all  the  MSS.  of  Straho  (zl  p.  616)  hat«  Isamtis 
O'laofios)  in  the  passage  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  king  Menander,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  bnt  that  the  text  is  corrupt, 
and  the  word  Imaus  should  be  substitnted),  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  kimavat,  "  snowy"  (comp. 
Plin.  vi.  17 ;  Bdilen,  das  AU»  Indiai,  vol.  i.  pt  11; 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt,  vol.  i.  p.  17),  is  one  of  those  many 
significative  expressions  which  have  been  used  fur 
mountain  masses  upon  every  zone  of  the  earth's  snr- 
&0S  (for  instance,  Moat  Blanc,  in  &>«qr,  Sierra 
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Kaaia,  in  (Tnmada  md  Cal^omia),  md  rarrira 
in  tht  modem  StoKUaga. 

From  Tcry  early  timea  the  Greeks  wen  awaie  of 
>  j^t  line  of  monnUiiia  nmniiig  throagboot  Centnl 
Juai,  vkkAj  E.  and  W.,  between  the  36th  and  37th 
dcgm  of  bthada,  and  which  was  known  by  the 
same  of  the  diaphragm  of  Dicaearchns,  or  the 
janDd  of  Rhodes. 

The  Macedonian  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Seleucai  IGcator  opened  op  Asia  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges,  bat  not  farther.  Bnt  the  knowledge 
vhich  the  Greeks  thoa  obtained  of  Ana  was  much 
ahrf^  bj  intemnne  with  other  Eastern  nations. 
The  indications  given  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  (L  c), 
wbea  compared  with  the  ongmphio  configun- 
tkn  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  leeognise  in  a  very 
rrmaikable  manner  the  principal  ieatores  of  the 
maantain  chain  of  Central  Asia,  which  extends  from 
the  Chinese  pninnce  of  Hon-pi,  S.  of  the  galf  of 
PetekeH,  akng  the  line  ofthe  Kye»-lin  (not,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  the  Similaga),  continning 
frcm  the  Hmdi-Kitk  akng  the  S.  shores  of  the 
Caspian  through  Mmmiterin,  and  rising  in  the 
cnter-sbaned  sommit  of  J)amdtiead,  throagh  the 
pass  of  Em0%  and  Gllilait,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
Tanros  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  break  between  Taurus  and  the 
W.  eontimiation  of  the  Bmdi-Kith,  but  the  cold 
"  pUtessx  *  of  Awerbgan  and  KurditUn,  and  the 
Bolaled  sammit  of  Ararat,  might  easily  give  rise  to 
the  supposed  continuity  bath  of  Tanms  and  Anti- 
Taonis  fivra  JTaroiiKiiua  and  Argaens  np  to  the 
high  chain  of  Elbun,  which  separates  the  damp, 
wooded,  and  unhealthy  plains  of  MixandtriH  from 
the  arid  '  plateaux  "  of  Irak  and  Khoratan. 

The  name  of  Imaos  wis,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
first  instance,  applied  by  the  Greek  geognphers  to 
the  BimdinKiMh  and  to  the  chain  parallel  to  the 
equator  to  which  the  name  of  Bim&Ja^  is  nsnally 
given  in  the  present  day.  Gradually  the  name  was 
transfened  tn  the  coloasal  intersection  running  N. 
and  S., — the  meridian  azia  of  Cential  Asia,  or  the 
Bolor  range.  The  dinsion  of  Asia  into  "  intra  et 
extra  Imaimi "  was  unknown  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
though  the  latter  desoibes  the  knot  of  monntsins 
fmned  by  the  intersections  of  the  Simdlaga,  the 
ffiadu^KuMli,  snd  Bolor,  by  the  expreesion  "  quorum 
(Abates  Kmodi)  pnanontorinm  Imans  vocatnr  "  (vL 
17).  The  Bolor  chain  has  been  for  ages,  with  one 
<v  two  exceptions,  the  boundary  between  the  empires 
of  Cima  and  Tarketbm ;  bnt  the  etfanagrai&cal 
distinction  between  "  Scythis  intn  et  extra  Imanm  " 
yna  probably  suggested  by  the  division  of  India  into 
"  intra  et  extra  Gangem,"  and  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent into  "  intra  et  exin  Tanrum.'  In  Ptolemy, 
or  lather  in  the  maps  appended  to  all  the  editions, 
and  attributed  to  Agathodaemon,  the  meridian  chain 
of  Imaos  is  prolonged  np  to  the  most  northerly  plains 
of  the  Irtgdi  and  OK.  The  poaitive  notions  rf  the 
aadats  npon  the  route  of  commerce  from  the 
Eaphrates  to  the  Seres,  finbid  the  opinion,  that  the 
idea  of  an  Imaus  running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  N.  of 
the  Bimdlaga,  dividing  Upper  Asia  into  two  eqtial 
farts,  was  a  men  geographic  dream.  The  expres- 
Boos  of  Ptolemy  sre  so  predse,  that  there  can  be 
linle  doubt  bnt  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bolor  range.  In  the  special  description  of 
Ccntrd  Asia,  he  speaks  twice  of  Imaos  mnmng  from 
&  t»  N.,  and,  iwleed,  clearly  calls  it  a  meridian 
daii  (csrft  lUOTiiitfirlir  mt  yfofiftttr,  PtoL  vL 
14.  f  I:  eompk  ri.  13.  §  I),  and  {Jaoes  at  the  {got 
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<^  Imans  the  Btutas  (B£\ra<,  vi.  13.  §  8),  m  the 
conntry  of  LM»  mUt,  which  stUl  bears  the  in- 
digenoua  name  of  BaitUtcn.  At  the  soDms  of  the 
Indus  are  the  Daradkax  (viiL  1.  §  4S),  the 
Dardars  or  Derders  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  the 
Mah6iktnta  snd  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes, 
through  whom  the  Greeks  reooived  aooonnts  of  the 
region  of  auiiftrous  sand,  and  who  oocuped  the  &. 
slopes  of  the  Indian  Cancasns,  a  littie  to  the  W.  of 
Katckmir.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ptolemy  does 
not  attach  Imans  to  the  ComooBtnc  Uoktm 
(KowKiras),  but  places  the  Imans  too  &r  to  tha  E., 
fP  further  then  the  meridian  of  the  principal  soorce 
of  the  Ganges  (fiuHfitrf),  The  cause  of  this  mis- 
take, in  placing  Imans  so  &r  further  towards  the 
£.  than  the  Bolor  range,  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
data  upon  which  Ptolemy  came  to  his  conclusion 
being  selected  from  two  diffsrent  soarcts.  Tha 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Comedonun 
Mantes  when  they  passed  the  Indian  Caucasns  be- 
tween Cabal  and  BaOik,  and  advanced  over  th* 
"  plateau  '  of  Bamian  along  the  W.  slopes  at  Bolor, 
where  Alexander  found,  in  the  tribe  of  tha  Sibae, 
the  descendants  of  Hendes  (Strah.  xri.  p.  688), 
Just  as  Msrco  Polo  and  Bumos  (^Trattlt  hi  Bokhara, 
voL  ii.  p.  314)  met  with  people  who  boasted  that 
they  had  spnmg  fhmi  the  Macedonian  conquerors. 
The  N.  of  Bolor  was  known  from  the  route  of  the 
trsfSo  of  the  Seres,  as  described  by  Marinos  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemy  (i.  12).  The  combination  of 
notiona  obtained  from  such  difierent  sources  wss 
imperfectiy  made,  and  hence  the  emr  in  longi- 
tude. 

These  obscure  orographical  relations  have  been 
illustrated  by  Hnmbcldt  upon  the  most  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  of  many  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts  is  so  presented  as  to  form  one 
connected  whole.  (^Atie  Cattrale,  toL  i.  pp.  100 
—164,  vol.  ii.  pp.  36S — 440.) 

The  Bolor  range  is  one  link  of  a  long  seriee  of 
elevated  ranges  running,  as  it  were,  from  S.  to  N., 
which,  with  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  alter- 
nating in  their  localities,  extend  from  dgx  Comornt 
to  the  /cy  Sea,  between  the  64th  and  75th  degreea 
of  longitude,  keetong  a  mean  direction  of  SSE.  and 
MNW.  Lessen  (/iMtt(eJtejl{(er<AuiR*iiiiui«)  coincides 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Humboldt.     [E.  B.  J.j 

I'MBRASUS  ('iMfpoiros),  one  of  the  three  small 
rivers  flowing  down  from  Mount  Ampelos  in  the 
island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p  637  ;  Plin.  v.  37.) 
According  to  a  fragment  from  Callimachns  (S13; 
comp  Schol.  ad  Apolha.  Skod.  i.  187,  ii.  868),  this 
river,  once  called  Parthenins,  flowed  in  front  of  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Hera,  outside  the  town  of  Samos, 
and  the  goddess  derived  from  it  the  surname  of 
Imbrasia.  [L.  S.] 

IMBRIKIUM.     [SAionini.] 

IMBBOS  CVCpor:  ElA.  I^pioi),  an  ishmd  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  SW.  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Cbersonesns,  and  near  the  islands  of  Samothiaca 
and  Lemnos.  According  to  Pliny  (ir.  IS.  s.  23),  Im- 
bros  is  62  miles  in  circumference;  but  this  is  nearly 
donble  its  real  size.  It  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded,  and  its  highest  summit  is  1845  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains,  however,  sevenl 
fertile  valleys,  and  a  river  named  Ilissus  in  antiquity. 
(Plin.  i.  cl)  Its  town  on  the  northern  side  was 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  there  an  still  some 
ruins  of  it  remuning.  Imbros  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  was,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Samcthnice,  oelebisted  ftr  its 
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ironhip  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Enrmes,  whom  tbe  Ct- 
riuis  called  Imbraanii.  (Staph.  B.  (.  v.  'l/itfos.') 
Both  tha  island  and  the  d\j  of  Imbros  are  mentioned 
hj  Homer,  vho  gives  to  the  former  the  epthet  of 
tranraXo^oi).  (/ixiiL33,xiT.261,zziT.  78,£'yiiin. 
w  ApoU.  36.)  The  island  was  annexed  to  tbe  Per- 
sian empire  by  Otanes,  a  general  of  Danins,  at 
which  time  it  was  still  inhabited  bj  Pehugians. 
(Hetod.  V.  26.)  It  was  afterwards  colonised  b;  the 
Athenians,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  by  Miltiades 
along  with  Lemnos.  It  was  always  r^arded  in 
later  times  as  an  ancient  Athenian  possession:  thns 
the  peace  of  Antalddas,  which  declared  the  indst 
pendence  of  all  tbe  Grecian  states,  nerertheleas  al- 
lowed the  Athenians  to  retain  possession  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros  (Xen.  Hell.  ir.  8.  §  15,  r.  1.  § 
31);  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip  the  Bo- 
mans  restonsd  to  the  same  people  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Delos,  and  Scyros.  (Lit.  xxxiii. 
30.) 

The  coins  of  Imbros  hare  the  common  Athe- 
nian emblem,  the  head  of  Pallas.  Imbros  seems  to 
hare  afforded  good  anchonge.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tioehns  first  sailed  to  Imbros.  and  fnnn  thence 
crossed  oTer  to  Sciathns.  (Liv.  xxzr.  43.)  The 
ship  which  carried  Ovid  into  exile  also  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  Imbrcs,  which  the  poet  calls  "  Imbiia 
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lellus."  (Ot.  Tritt.  I  10,  18.)  The  island  is  still 
called  by  its  ancient  name,  Embro  or  Imru. 

IMEUS  MONS,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Tabola 
I'eutingeriana  to  the  mountain  pass  which  leads 
from  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinns  to  that  of  the 
Peligni,  and  was  traversad  by  the  Via  Valeria  on 
the  way  from  Alba  to  Corfinium.  This  pass,  now 
called  tbe  Foroa  Camuo,  must  in  all  ages  hare 
been  an  important  line  of  communication,  being  a 
natural  saddle-like  depression  in  the  ridge  which 
tiounds  the  lake  Fucinns  on  the  E.,  so  that  the 
ascent  from  CoU  Armeno  (Cerfisnnia)  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  (a  distance  of  5  miles)  presents  but 
little  di6Sculty.  The  latter  is  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  line  of  the  Valerian  Way  in  traversing 
tlie  whole  breadth  of  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
but  is  elevated  only  a  few  hundred  ieet  above  the 
lake  Fucinus.  The  Boman  road  across  this  pass 
was  first  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  by  the 
emperor  Claudins,  who  continued  the  Via  Valeria 
from  Cerfennia  to  the  month  of  the  Atcmus.  [Cek- 
PSNHIA.]  {Tab.  Peat.;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clm. 
p.lS4;Kramer,/'iictner5ee,  pp.I4,60.)   [E.H.B.] 

IHMADRUS  or  IMMADRA,  a  position  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  between  Telo  (_Toulon) 
and  Massilia.  The  distances  along  tbe  coast  were 
doubtless  accorately  measured,  bnt  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  they  are  accuratelygiven  in  theMSS. ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  routes,  especially  in  the  parts  near  the 
coast,  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Immadrus, 
the  next  station  east  of  Marseille,  is  placed  by 
U'Anville,  and  others  who  iuUow  him.  at  the  Isle 
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dt  Moire  ;  but  the  numbers  will  not  agree.  The 
real  distance  is  much  leas  than  xii.  M.  P.,  which  is 
the  distance  in  the  Ilin.;  and  D'Anville,  applying  his 
usnal  remedy,  altera  it  to  vii.  But  Walckenaer  well 
objects  to  fixing  on  a  little  island  or  rock  as  the  po- 
sition of  Immadrus,  and  then  ehaiiging  the  Itinenuy 
with  being  wioog.  He  finds  the  distance  from  a 
little  bay  west  of  Cap  Morgiou  to  MarttiUe  to 
agree  with  the  Itin.  measure  of  12  H.  P.       [G.  L.] 

IMMUNDUS  SIKUS  (iKiBofrros  idKwos,  Sbab. 
xvii.  p.  770)  Died.  iii.  39;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7;  Plin. 
vi.  29.  a.  33),  the  modeni  Fotil  Bag,  in  lat.  22°  N., 
derived  its  appelUtion  from  the  badness  of  its  an- 
chorage, and  tha  difficulty  of  nsngating  vessels 
among  its  nnmeroni  reeft  and  breakers.  In  its 
(hrthest  western  recess  lay  tbe  city  of  Berenice, 
founded,  or  rather  enlaiged,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of  liis  mother,  the 
widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter;  and  opposite  its  month  was 
the  island  Ophiodes,  famous  alike  for  the  reptiles 
which  infested  it,  and  its  quarries  of  topaz.  The 
latter  was  much  employed  by  Aegyptian  artisans  for 
ornamenting  rings,  scarabaai,  &c,  he.  [Bebk- 
mcK.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

IMUS  PYRENAEUS,  a  station  in  Aquitania,  at 
the  northern  base  of  tha  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (,Dax)  to  Pompelon  (_Pamplima) 
in  Spun.  Imus  Pyienaeus  is  between  Carasa 
(^Garit)  and  the  Sommos  Pyrenaeus.  The  Suumus 
Pyrenaeus  is  the  Sommet  de  Catlel-Pinon ;  and  Uie 
Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  St.  Jtan-Pisi-de-Port,  "  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass."  The  distance  in  the  Itin.  between 
Summus  Pyrenaeus  and  Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  v., 
which  D'Anville  would  alter  to  x.,  to  fit  the  real  dis- 
tance. Walckenaer  takes  the  measure  to  be  Gallic 
leagues,  and  therefore  the  r.  will  be  equivalent  to 
7i  M.  P.  [G.  L.] 

INA  pra,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Inensis),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
the  position  (^  which  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that 
Ptolemy  reckons  it  among  the  inland  towns  in  the 
south  of  the  isUnd.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  That  author 
is  the  only  one  of  the  geographers  that  mentions  it, 
and  the  name  has  been  tliought  corrupt ;  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  best  MSS.  of  Itolemy,  and  the 
reading  "  Inenses "  is  equally  well  supported  ia 
Cicero  ( Kerr.  iiL  43)^  where  the  old  editions  had 
"  Ennenses."  (Znmpt,  ad  loc.)  The  orator  appears 
to  rank  tliem  among  the  minor  communities  of  tbe 
island  which  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  exactions 
ofVerres.  [E.H.B.] 

INACHO'BIUM  (•Uax<ipioi>.  Ptol.  iu.  17.  §  2), 
a  city  of  Crete,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  sound, 
Mr.  Pashley  (7Va«.  vol.  iL  p.  78)  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve was  situated  in  tlie  modem  district  of  Ettned- 
kkorU,  on  tlie  W.  coast  of  Crete.  (H'dck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'NACHUS  ('IvaxoO-  1.  A  river  of  the  Argeia. 
[Aroos,  p.  200,  b.] 

2,  A  river  in  the  territory  of  Argos  Amphilochi- 
cura.     [Asoos  AupuiLocii.,  p.  208,  b.] 

INARIME.     [Akhabia.] 

I'NATUS  Clraros,  IHol.  iii.  17.  §  2),  a  city  of 
Crete,  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  Einalus  ('Eivcitm, 
Steph.  B.;  Uesycfa.  Ett/m.  Magn.  t.  v.),  situated  ou 
a  mountain  and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  puts  a  place  called  Inata  on  a  river  24 
M.  P.  K  of  Lisia,  and  32  M.  P.  W.  of  Hierapytna. 
These  distances  agree  well  with  the  three  or  four 
hamlets  known  by  the  name  Kattdland,  derived 
from  the  Venetian  foi-tress.  Castle  Belvedere,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  via-iges.    The 
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piUeaQIdthTia  is  said  to  hint  been  wonbipped 
han,iDd  to  bava  obtained  one  of  her  epithets  from 
it  (Ciliim,  Fr.  168;  Fashlej-,  Trae.  vol.  i.  p.  289; 
Hock,  &eft»,  -nd.  L  p.  412.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IKCikBUS,  on  the  coast  of  GallU  Marboomsu,  is 
phoid  If  the  Itin.  next  to  MsMJlin.  It  is  unt  of 
Uasab,  iDd  tin  '^i«*-"~  is  12  M.  P.  The  place 
is  Cam/,  which  retuns  ila  naiae.  The  distance  of 
Uie  ItiiL  was  probablj  estimated  bj  a  boat  rowing 
along  the  eoast ;  and  a  good  map  is  necessaiy  to 
■hmrhowbritisoomcL  [G.  L.] 

GtCBIONES  ilympUtni),  a  tribe  of  the  Sigam- 
tri,  mmtinMKl  only  by  Ptoteny  QL  11.  §  9).  They 
appeicntly  oceapied  the  soatbenunost  part  of  the 
toiitofy  iTiK«m««i  by  the  Sigambri.  Sane  belioTe 
than  to  be  die  same  as  the  JnhoDee  of  Tacitus 
(Aaa.  zm.  57),  in  whoee  territory  an  extensiTe  ooD- 
flagntion  of  the  soil  oecomd  in  A.  d.  S9.  Some 
pliee  than  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lalm  and 
the  Ettla  town  of  £mgan  ;  while  othen,  with  leas 
pcaMafity,  regard  /*$«raJliem,  on  the  Nadar,  as 
the  place  once  inhabitiid  by  the  Incriones.  [L.  S.] 
IMDAPRATHAE  ('b&nrpaftu,  Ptol.  viil  2.  §  18, 
a  name,  donbtlesB,  comiected  with  the  Sanscrit  In- 
dra-pnuiia),  a  people  oocnpying  neariy  the  same 
poeidiin  aa  the  Ibxbdioak.  [V.] 

lliDIA  f4 1>«ia,  Polyien.  ir.  3.  §  30;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  a.  SO;  i  rar  'bttr  yij,  Airian,  Anab.  t.  4;  4 
IvSiari,  SlisK  xL  f.  514:  £A.  'Mit),  a  conntiyof 
^reat  extent  in  the  eoathem  )art  of  Asia,  boonded 
<n  the  north  by  the  gnat  chain  of  the  Bimdlaga 
moontaina,  winch  extend,  nnder  Taiioualy  modified 
namo,  frain  the  Braimi^mtra  rirer  on  the  £.  to  the 
Indus  CD  the  W.,  and  which  were  known  in  ancient 
times  under  the  names  Emodns  and  Imaus.  [Ekodi 
MosrrsB.]  Theee  mountains  separated  the  pUin 
coantzy  of  India  to  the  S.  of  them  fnsn  the  steppes  of 
Tataiy  on  the  N.,  and  ibnned  the  water-shed  of  meet 
of  the  great  rirers  with  which  India  is  so  plentifully 
Hipplied.  On  the  £.  the  Bra/mugxitra,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Ata  and  Bwmak,  is  its  principal  boiin- 
■Ury ;  though,  if  the  definition  of  India  be  adopted 
which  was  in  Togue  among  the  later  rlassinil  geo- 
FTsphecB,  those  eountrica  as  far  as  the  conmiencement 
cf  the  Chinese  empire  co  the  &  must  be  compre- 
bended  within  the  limifas  of  India.  On  the  S.  it  is 
Umnded  fay  the  Bag  <if  BagiU  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
uid  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus,  which  npanites  it  &on 
Uedracia,  Anchosia,  and  the  land  of  the  Paropami- 
ualae.  Some  writers,  indeed  (as  Lassen,  Pmlap. 
Iodic  Boon,  1887),  hare  cmisidered  the  districts 
akm;  the  southem  spurs  of  the  Paropamisns  (or 
Jlimdi-Kmk')  as  part  of  India;  but  the  passage  of 
Pliny  on  which  Lassen  reUes  would  niske  India  oom- 
prebend  the  whole  of  AfgiAiittm  to  BducUtldn  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  a  position  which  can  hardly  be 
maintained  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  any  ancient 
anther. 

It  may ,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  Indiana  them- 
Klres  erer  laid  down  any  accurate  boundary  of  their 
csuntiy  westward  (Laicto/Maim,u.  r.  22,quoted  by 
Laaen,  Pmi^.  ladic.  p.  8) ;  though  the  SanunUi 
(UydiBotei)  separated  their  sacred  laJwl  inm  Western 
1*^  Gcnenlly,  howerer,  the  Indus  was  held  to 
W  their  westeni  bonndarr,  as  is  clear  from  Strabo's 
*Dcds  (xT.  pi  689),  snd  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny's 
^ocriptioD  (Ti.  20.  s.  83). 

It  is  neuasaiy,  before  we  proceed  to  ^ve  the  prin- 
ci{al  divisicos,  mountain  ranges,  riven,  and  cities  of 
India,  to  tiace  Tery  briefly,  through  the  remains  of 
ciaaalUtmtaie,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  know- 
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ledge  which  the  ancient  world  posaeased  of  (his 
coimtry;  a  land  which,  fiom  first  to  last,  seema  to 
hare  been  to  them  a  constant  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally  the  theme 
of  many  strange  and  &bnlana  relatums,  which  ertn 
their  most  critical  writers  hare  not  failed  to  record. 

Though  the  Greeka  were  not  acquamted  with 
India  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  though  the  name  itself 
does  not  occur  in  thor  earliest  write^^  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  they  had  aome  fiunt  idea  of  a  distant 
land  in  the  far  East  which  was  reiy  papulous  and 
fruitfiiL  The  occumsee  of  the  namea  of  objects  of 
Indian  meivhandiae,  such  as  mwo-Ir^s,  i\4^, 
and  others,  would  seem  to  show  this.  The  same 
thing  would  seem  to  be  obacarely  hinted  at  in  the 
two  Asthiopias  mmtioned  by  Homer,  the  one  towarda 
the  setting,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun  (ML  L  23,  24);  and  a  similar  inference 
may  probably  be  drawn  firom  some  of  the  early  notices 
of  these  Asthiopians,  whose  separate  histortea  are 
perpetually  confounded  together,  many  things  being 
predicated  of  the  African  nation  which  ooold  be  only 
true  of  an  Indian  people,  and  vks  verti.  That 
there  were  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Aethio- 
pes  in  the  Deighbourhood  of,  if  not  within  the  actual 
boundaries  of  Indis,  is  clear  £tan  Herodotus  (viL  70), 
who  states  in  another  place  that  all  the  Indians  (ex- 
cept the  Daradse)  reaemUed  the  Aetfaiopians  m  the 
dark  coknr  of  their  skins  (iii.  101);  whfle  abundant 
instances  may  be  obeerred  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
avconuts  of  the  African  and  Indian  Aethiopians,  aa, 
for  example,  in  Ctesiaa  (/acfic  7,  ed.  Bithr.  p.  354), 
Pliny  (Tiii.  30.  8X  who  quotes  Ctesias,  Scylaz,  in 
his  description  of  India  (op.  Fhilostnt.  Vit.  ApM. 
m.  U\  Tsetses  iCIiH.  viL  144),  Aelian  (ff.  An. 
XTL  31),  AgathaiT.hides  (de  Subro  Mart,  f.  44,  ed. 
Huds.),  Pollux  ((Taomott.  t.  5),  and  many  other 
writers.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  confusion  may  be 
noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Libya,  as  in  Herodotus 
(ir-  168—199;  cf.  Ctesiss,  Indic  13),  where  he 
intermixes  Indian  and  African  talea.  Even  so  Ute 
as  Alexander's  invasioo,  we  know  that  the  same 
ccDfosion  prevailed,  Alexander  himself  believing  that 
he  would  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  India. 
(Stnbi  XV.  p.  696;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1.) 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  shciild  have 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  India  or  its  infaabitanta 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their  history,  and 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Pindar,  nor  the  great  Greek 
dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripidea,  should  mention 
by  its  name  either  India  or  any  of  its  people.  Itia  pro- 
bable that,  at  this  early  period,  neither  commerce  nor 
sny  other  cause  had  led  the  Greeks  beyond  the  shores 
of  Syria  esstward,  and  tbat  it  was  not  till  the  Penian 
ware  that  the  existence  of  vast  and  populous  regions 
to  the  £.  of  Persia  itself  became  distinctly  known  to 
them.  Some  individual  names  may  have  reached 
the  ean  of  those  who  inquired;  Terfaaps  some  indi- 
vidual tiavellen  may  have  heard  of  these  br  distant 
realms;  such,  for  instsnoe,  ss  the  physician  De- 
mocedes,  when  residing  at  the  court  of  Dareius,  the 
son  of  Hystsspes  (Herod,  iii.  127),  and  Democritns 
of  Abden  (b.  c.  460—400),  who  is  said  by  aeveral 
authon  to  have  travelled  to  Egypt,  Persia,  Aethio- 
pia,  and  India  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72;  Strab.  zvi.  p. 
703;  Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  304;  Suidas,  t.  «.).  Yet 
little  was  probably  known  beyond  a  few  names. 

The  first  historian  who  speaks  clearly  on  the  subject 
is  Hecstaeus  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549 — 486).  In  the  few 
fragments  which  remain  of  bis  vrritings,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  collected  iiy  Khuisen  (BerL 
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1831).  th«  Iiuli  and  the  Indus  (^Fragm.  174  and 
178),  the  Aipinte  (Fragm.  176),  the  people  of  Opia 
00  the  baoka  of  the  Indas  (fn^m.  1 75),  the  Calatiae, 
{Fragm.  177;  Herad.  in.  38 ;  or  Calantiae,  Henid.  Ui. 
97),  Gandara  and  the  Gaodarii  (Fragtn.  178)  and 
their  dty  CaepapTnia  {Fragm.  179;  Caapa^mu, 
Herod,  iii.  102,  ir.  44),  are  mentioned,  in  eompaoy 
with  other  Easton  places.  Fnrtber,  it  appears,  from 
the  testimonj-oTHendotae,  that  Scjiax  of  Caryanda, 
who  was  aent  by  Dareina,  nari^ted  the  Indus  to 
Coapa^ma  in  Factjiee,  and  thenoe  along  the 
EiTthraean  aea  bj  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  ooaat  of 
E^pt  (ir.  44) ;  in  the  coarse  of  which  vojMgt  he 
must  have  seen  something  of  India,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  recorded  aeveral  marrels  (cf.  Aristot. 
Polit.  Tii.  14;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apott.  7>cm.  iiL  14; 
Tieti.  CkiL  TiL  144) ;  thongh  Klaoaen  haa  shown 
aatiafoctorilj,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragmenta  which 
remain,  that  the  Periplos  nsnoUjr  ascribed  to  this 
Scjlox  ia  at  least  ai  late  oa  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

The  notices  preaerred  in  Hsrodotas  and  the  n- 
mains  of  Cteaias  are  somewhat  fidler,  both  having 
bad  opportonitiee,  the  one  aa  a  great  traTeller, 
the  other  as  a  resident  for  many  years  at  the  court 
of  Artazetzes,  which  no  preriona  writers  had  had. 
Tlie  knowledge  of  Herodotns  (b.  o.  484 — 408)  ia, 
however,  limited  to  the  acoonnt  of  the  satnpiea  of 
Dareius;  the  twentieth  of  which,  he  statea,  compre- 
hended tliat  part  of  India  which  was  tribntaiy  to 
the  Persians  (iii.  94),  the  conntty  of  the  most 
Kastera  people  with  wham  he  was  aoqnainted  (iii. 
95—102).  To  the  8.  of  them,  along  the  Indian 
Ocean,  were,  according  to  hia  view,  the  Asiatic 
Aethiopians  (iii.  94);  beyond  them,  deserts  He  adds 
thkt  the  Indans  were  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
people  known;  he  speaks  of  the  Indus  (on  whose 
banks,  as  well  as  on  thoee  of  the  Nile,  crocodiles 
were  to  be  seen)  as  flowing  throngh  their  land  (iv. 
44),  and  mentions  by  name  Caspatyms  (a  town  of 
Poetyice),  the  nomadic  Padoi  (iii.  99),  and  the  Co- 
latiae  (iii.  38)  or  Calantiae  (iii.  97).  He  phuxs 
also  in  the  seventh  satrapy  the  Ganlarii  (iiL  91) 
rGASDAKAE],  a  race  who,  onder  the  name  of 
Gaadkarat,  are  known  as  a  gennine  Sanscrit- 
speaking  tribe,  and  who  may  therefore  be  considered 
OS  connected  with  India,  though  thrir  principal  seat 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Indus, 
probably  in  the  neighboorliood  of  the  present  Con- 
dahar, 

Ctesias  (aboat  B.  c.  400)  wrote  twenty-three 
books 'of  Pertica,  and  one  of  Indica,  with  other 
worics  on  Asiatic  subjects.  These  are  all  lost,  except 
aome  fragments  preserved  by  Pbotios.  In  his  Ptr- 
tiea  he  mentions  some  places  in  Bsctria  (^Fragm.  5, 
ed.  Blthr)  and  Cyrtsea,  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
{Fragm.40)f  and  in  his  Indica  he  gives  an  aoconnt 
of  the  Indus,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  of  its  prodactions,  some  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  too  credulous  mind,  bat 
are  not  altogether  nninteiesting  or  valueless. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  through  Bactriana 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  a  new  light  wai  thrown 
on  the  geography  of  India ;  and  the  Greeks,  for  the 
first  time,  acquired  with  tolerable  accuracy  some 
knowledge  of  tjie  chief  features  of  this  remarkable 
country.  A  number  of  writers — some  of  them  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army — devoted  themselves  to 
a  description  of  diSerent  parts  of  his  route,  or  to 
an  account  of  the, events  which  took  place  during 
bis  jaufcteaa  Eton  Bobykn  to  tb*  Hyphaaia ;  and  to 
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the  separate  narratives  of  Befan  and  DiogMhu\ 
Nearchns,  Oneaeritus,  Arlstobnlus,  and  Cslli». 
thenes,  condensed  and  extracted  by  Strabo,  Plinv, 
and  Arriop,  we  owe  moat  of  our  knowledge  of 
India  oa  it  appeared  to  the  andents.  None  of  tlie 
otigmal  works  of  these  writers  have  been  pmerred, 
but  the  voyage  of  Naarchus  (the  moat  important  rf 
them,  thongh  the  placea  in  bdia  he  names  are  few 
in  number)  haa  been  apparently  given  by  Airisa 
(in  his  /ixttxi)  with  conaiderable  minnteneas.  Ke- 
archua  aeems  to  have  kept  a  day-book,  in  which  be 
entered  the  diatances  between  each  place.  He  notins 
Pattola,  on  the  Indus  (from  which  he  started),  and 
Corestis  (perhaps  the  prsaant  Kuntehi),  Pliny, 
who  colls  this  voyage  that  cf  Neoichns  and  One- 
sicritus,  adds  some  few  placea,  not  noticed  by  Arrian 
(vi.  23.  B,  26).  Onencritus  himself  considered  the 
land  of  the  Indians  to  be  ooe-third  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world  (Stnb.  xv.  p.  691),  and  was  the 
first  writer  who  noticed  Taprobane  (Cqpisn).  (Ibid, 
p.  691.)  Both  writers  appear,  Iran  Stjabo,  to  ban 
left  interesting  memorials  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  (Stiab.  zL  p.  517,  xv.p.  726) 
and  of  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  oonntiy.  (Stnb. 
XT.  pp.  693, 705, 716, 717 ;  Aelian,  Bitt  Ait.  rri. 
39,  xvii.  6;  Plm.  tL  22.  s.  24,  TiL  8.  s.  2;  Tub. 
0iiL  iiL  13.)  Aristobulus  is  so  frequently  quoted 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  have  written  a  distinct  work  on  India  :  be 
is  mentioned  as  noticing  the  swelling  and  floods  of 
the  riven  of  the  Panjib,  owing  to  the  melting  of  tbe 
snow  and  the  rsin  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  the  months 
of  the  Indus  (p.  701),  the  Braehmanes  at  Tazils 
(p.  714),  the  trees  of  Hyreania  and  India  (zL 
p.  509),  tbe  rice  and  the  mode  of  its  tillage  (iv. 
p.  692),  and  the  fish  of  the  Nile  and  Indus,  respec- 
tively (xv.  p.  707,  xviL  pi.  804). 

Subseqoently  to  these  writsrs, — probably  all  in  the 
carUer  part  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  —  were  some 
others,  as  Megasthenes,  Daimadms,  Fatmcles  and  Ti- 
mcsthenea,  who  contributed  considerably  to  tbe  in- 
creasing stock  of  knowledge  relatirs  to  India.  Of 
theee,  the  most  valuable  additiona  were  those  scqnired 
by  Hegasthenee  and  Daimachus,  who  wets  respertively 
ambassadors  from  Seleucns  to  the  Courts  of  Ssn- 
drocottus  (Cfaondrognpta)  and  his  successor  Alli- 
trochodea  (Strab.  iL  p.  70,  xt.  p.  702;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  s.  21),  or,  as  it  probably  ooght  to  be  written, 
Amitrochadea.  Megasthenes  wrote  a  work  often 
quoted  by  subsequent  writers,  which  he  called  Ta 
'Wiuii  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 58 ;  Clem.  Alex.  SIrom.  i. 
p.  132  ;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  L  20,  Antiq.  x.  11.  §  Oi 
in  which  he  probably  embodied  the  results  of  bis 
observations.  From  the  fragments  which  remain, 
and  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Schwan- 
beck  (^Uegeutkaui  Indica,  Bonn,  1846),  it  appears 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  the  breadth  of  India, — making  it 
about  16,000  stadia  (Arrian,  iii.  7, 8;  Strab.  L  p.  68, 
xv.  p.  689), — to  mention  the  Ganges  by  name,  and 
to  state  that  it  was  larger  than  the  Indus  (Arrian, 
V.  6, 10,  /ndic.  4, 1 3),  and  to  give,  besides  tbi^  some 
notice  of  no  less  than  fifteen  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
and  nineteen  of  tbe  Ganges.  He  remarked  that 
India  contained  118  nations,  and  so  many  cities  that 
they  coold  not  be  nnmbered  (Arrian,  /adSe.  7, 
10);  and  observed  (the  firat  among  the  Greeks) 
the  existence  of  ctufei  among  the  people  (Stnb. 
XV.  pi  703;  Arrian,  Ind.  11,  12;  Diod.  iL  40,  41; 
Solin.  c.  52),  with  some  peculurities  of  the  Indian 
religions  system,  and  of  the  Bracbmanes  (or  Brolt- 
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■on),  (atnli.  xt.  jppL  711—714;  aem.  Akz. 
SniK.  i.  131 .)  Agun  Dsimaehni,  who  lirad  for  a 
V»:  tin*  It  Palibothn  (Stnbt  ii  p.  70),  wrote  > 
Totk  opoD  Indift,  which,  though  according  to  Stnbo 
fall  of  bUo,  mnst  abo  haT<  contuoed  much  Tah- 
aUi  inignDadoD.  Patrodea,  whom  Stnbo  evidnitlj 
denied  a  writer  of  vendtj  (Stnb.  ii.  p.  70),  as 
the  adminl  of  Sdeneoa,  Bailed  open  tlw  Indian 
Oceui,  and  left  an  aGooont,  in  whidi  he  atated  his 
belief  that  India  was  the  same  breadth  that  Me- 
guthenca  had  maintained  (Strabt  a.  p,  69.  zt. 
f.  689) ;  but  alao  that  it  ooold  be  ciraunnaTigated — 
an  emoeooa  view,  which  eeems  to  have  ariaen  from 
tbe  idea,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Noithem 
Ocean  were  wamectrt.  (Stnb.  iL  p.  74,  li.  p.  518.) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  mathematical 
Eeboob  at  Alexandria,  commenced  a  new  aers  in 
Greciin  geography  ;tlie  first  STstematic  amtngement 
of  the  Frisians  of  the  earth's  snr&ce  being  made  bj 
Eratoetbcncs  (b.c:976 — 161),  who  drew  a  seriesrf 
panliels  of  latitude — at  aneqaal  distances,  however 
— through  a  nnmber  of  places  remotely  distant  frma 
one  another.  According  to  his  plan,  his  most 
soDtheni  parallel  was  extended  throogh  Taprobane 
and  tbe  Cinnamon  coast  (the  BE.  end  of  the  Arabiait 
Gnlf);  his  second  paiallel  (at  an  interval  of  3400 
stadia)  passed  though  the  S.  coast  of  India,  the 
tnoatln  of  the  Indns  and  Meroe;  his  third  (at  an 
interval  cf  5000  stadia)  passed  tjiroogb  Palibotbra 
and  Syene;  his  foorth  (at  a  rimiUr  interval)  con- 
nected the  Upper  Ganges,  Indns,  and  Alexandria ; 
his  fifth  (at  an  interval  of  3750  stadia)  passed 
throogh  Thina  (the  capital  of  the  Seres),  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Emodns,  Imans,  Patopamisos,  and  tbe 
islind  of  Bbodes.  (Strab.  L  p.  68,  ii.  pp.  1 13 — 132.) 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  seven  parallels  of  lon- 
ptait  (or  meridians),  the  first  of  which  passed 
thnngh  tbe  E.  coast  of  China,  the  second  through 
the  months  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  throngh 
than  of  the  Indos.  His  great  geographical  error 
ins  that  the  intersection  of  his  meridians  and  lati- 
todes  formed  n^  angles.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  79,  80, 
92. 93.)  The  shape  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  tbe 
^lube  he  compared  to  a  Uacedonian  CUamjfi  ex- 
tended. (Strab.  ii.  p^  118,  zi.  p  519;  Uaerob. 
jam.  Setp.  ii  9.)  The  breadth  of  India  between 
the  Ganges  and  Indos  he  made  to  be  16,000  stadia. 
Taprobane,  like  hia  predecessors,  he  held  to  be  5000 
stadia  long. 

Hippaichns  (ahoot  B.c.  150),  the  &ther  of  Greek 
Mnoomy,  foUowed  Patrodea,  Oaimachos,  and 
UrraathoieB,  m  hia  view  of  the  shape  of  India; 
lEiking  it,  however,  not  so  wide  at  tbe  S.  as  £ra- 
tmtbenes  had  made  it  (Strabt  ii.  fp.  77, 81),  but 
moeb  wider  towards  the  N.,  even  to  the  extent  of 
btan  MfiOO  to  30,000  stadia  (Strab.  ii.  p.  68).  Ta- 
irobane  be  bdd  not  to  be  an  island,  but  the  com- 
meneement  of  another  continent,  which  extended 
onward  to  the  S.  and  W., — following,  probably,  the 
ida  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
that  Africa  and  SE.  India  were  connected  on  the 
oiber  side  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean.  (Mela,  iii.  7.  §  7 ; 
riin.  vL  Sa.  s.  S4.)  Artamidoms  (abont  B.  o.  100) 
states  that  the  Ganges  rises  in  the  Hontes  Emodi, 
ien  &  tin  it  arrives  at  Gangs,  and  then  E.  bj 
Fslibochni  to  its  months  (Strab.  xv.  p.  719)  :  Ta- 
probane he  oonsidered  to  be  abont  7000  stadia 
long  and  500  broad  (Steph.  B.).  The  whole 
kesdth  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indns,  he 
■Bade  to  be  16,000  stadu.  (PUn.  vi.  19.  s.  22.) 

Tbe  greater  part  of  all  that  was  known  np  to  his 
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time  was  finally  redooad  into  a  ooaststent  shape  by 
Strabo  (b.  c.  66 — A.  D.  36).  Hia  view  of  India 
was  not  materially  different  from  that  which  had 
been  the  received  opinion  since  Eratoethenes.  He 
held  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  Eastern  land 
in  the  world,  and  the  Ganges  its  greatest  stream 
(iL  p.  130,  XV.  pp.  690,  719) ;  that  it  stretched  S. 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Hero8,  but  not  so  far  M.  as 
Hippardms  thought  (it  pp  71, 72, 75);  that  it  was 
in  shape  like  a  losenge,  the  S.  and  E.  being  the 
longest  sides.  Its  greatest  breadth  was  16,000 
stadia  on  the  E.,  its  least  13,000  on  the  W. ;  its 
greatest  length  oo  the  S.,  19,000  stadia.  Below 
the  S.  coast  ha  placed  Taprohane.  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  leeii  than  Great  Britain  (ii.  p.  130, 
zv.  p.  690).  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Pompunins  M<'la, 
who  were  contemporaries,  added  somewhat  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  previously  acquired,  by  in- 
corporating into  their  worlu  the  results  of  dilferent 
expeditions  sent  oat  diuing  the  esrlier  emperors, 
Thns,  Pliny  follows  Agrippa  in  making  India  3300 
M.  P.  long,  and  2300  H.  P.  broad,  though  he  him- 
self suggests  a  different  and  shorter  Stance  (vi. 
17.  s.  21);  while,  after  Seneca,  he  reckoned  that  it 
contained  118  peoples  and  60  rivers.  The  Emodns, 
Imans,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus,  he  connected  in 
one  continued  chain  from  E.  to  W.,  stating  that  S. 
of  these  great  mountains,  the  knd  was,  like  Egypt, 
one  vast  plain  (vi.  18.  s.  22),  comprehending  many 
waates  and  much  fruitful  buid  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 
For  a  fuller  notice  of  Taprobane  than  had  been  given 
by  previous  writers,  he  was  indebted  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emperor  Claodins,  fioom  whom  he 
learnt  that  it  had  towards  India  a  length  of  10,000 
stadia,  and  500  towns, — one,  tbe  capital,  Palaesi- 
mnndum,  of  vast  siae.  The  sea  between  it  and  the 
continent  is,  lie  says,  very  shallow,  and  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  a  journey  of  four  days  (vi.  22. 
s.  24).  The  messurements  of  the  distances  round 
the  coast  of  India  he  gives  with  some  minuteness, 
and  in  soms  instances  with  less  exaggeration  than 
his  predecessors. 

With  Harinns  rf  Tyre  and  Clandins  Ptolemasus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  centnry,  the  classicsl 
knowledge  of  geography  may  be  said  to  terminate^ 
The  latter,  especially,  has,  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, exercised  an  influence  similar  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  doinain  of  the  moral  and  physical 
sdenoes.  Both  writers  took  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  India  than  had  been  taken  before,  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  journey  of  a  Macedonian  trader 
named  Titianns,  whose  travels  extended  along  the 
Taurus  to  the  capiul  of  China  (PtoL  L  II.  §  7X 
and  to  the  voyage  cf  a  sailor  named  Alexander,  who 
fonnd  his  way  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cattigara 
(Ptol.  i.  14.  §  1),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  kt.  8° 
30*  S.,  and  between  170°  and  180°  £.  long.  Hence, 
hia  idea  that  tbe  Indian  Ocean  was  a  vast  central 
sea,  with  land  to  the  &  Taprobane  he  held  to  be 
four  times  ss  big  ss  it  really  is  (viL  4),  and  the 
largest  island  in  the  worid ;  and  be  mentions  a 
cluster  of  islands  to  the  ME.  end  S.  (in  all  pro- 
bability, those  now  known  as  the  MaldieeM  mALae- 
oodiset).  In  the  most  eastern  part  of  India,  be- 
yond the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  ha  terms  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  he  speaks  of  Iabadids  and 
HA3CIOI.AB;  the  first  of  which  is  probably  that  now 
known  as  Java,  while  the  name  of  the  second  l)as 
been  most  likely  preserved  in  UaaiUa.  The  main 
divisions  of  India  into  India  intra  Gangm  and 
India  txtra  Gaagem,  have  been  adopted  by  tha 
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majority  of  mlinqnent  geognplien,  fion  Ptolemj. 
Sabaeqnent  to  this  date,  there  an  ftw  works  which 
fiiU  within  the  range  of  chusical  geography,  or 
which  have  added  any  information  of  real  value  on 
the  imbject  of  India  j  while  most  of  them  have 
borrowed  from  Ptolemy,  whose  comprehensive  work 
was  soon  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  learned  men. 
From  Agathemems  (at  the  end  of  the  second  oentnry) 
and  Dioaynns  Periegetes  (towards  the  end  of  the 
third  oentnry)  some  few  particulars  may  be  gleaned: 
— as  for  instance,  from  the  latter,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indo-Scythi  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indns,  in  Scinda  and  (haerat ;  and,  from  a  work 
known  by  the  name  of  Perijtui  Marii  Erylkrmi 
(the  date  of  which,  thongh  late,  is  not  certainly 
determined),  some  intereeting  notioee  of  the  shorts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Featns  Avienns,  whose  para- 
phrase of  Oionysios  Periegetes  supplies  some  laamat 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  adds  nothing  of  iutaiest 
to  his  metrical  account  of  Indian  Geography. 

Such  may  serve  as  a  concise  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Imowledge  in  ancient  times  relative  to  India. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  oountiy 
itself  under  the  various  heads  of  mountains,  rivers, 
provinces,  and  cities,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  origin  of  the  name  InDiA,  with  some 
notice  of  the  subdivisions  which  were  in  use  smong 
the  earlier  geographers,  but  which  we  have  not 
thought  it  convenient  in  this  plsce  to  perpetuate. 

The  names  Indus,  Ihdia,  are  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  river,  Smdlm, 
which,  in  the  plural  form,  means  also  the  people  who 
dwelt  akmg  its  banks.  The  sdjnning  countries  have 
adopted  this  name,  with  slight  modifications :  thos, 
Hendu  is  the  form  in  the  Zend  or  old  Persian,  Soddu 
in  the  Hebrew  {Etther,  i.  1,  viii.  9).  The  Greek 
language  softened  down  the  word  by  omitting  the  A, 
hence  'IvSos,  IvSia ;  though  in  some  instances  the 
native  name  was  preserved  almost  unchanged,  as  in 
the  3lytot  of  the  Periplns  Maris  Erythraei.  Pliny 
beara  testimony  to  the  native  fbrrn,  when  he  says, 
"  Indus  inodis  Sindos  appellatus"  (vi.  80.  s.  S3). 

The  great  divisions  of  India  which  have  been 
nsnally  adopted  are  tfaoee  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  I), 
into, — (^l)india  kUraGcmgem,  avsst  district,  which 
was  bounded,  according  to  that  geographer,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Psropamisadae,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Imans,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sog- 
diani  and  Sacae;  on  the  E.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  and  (2)  India 
extra  Gangem  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  1),  which  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Ganges;  on  the  N.  by  Scythia  and 
Serica ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Slnae,  and  by  a  line  extended 
from  their  country  to  the  MctcUoi  kcJAxoi  QGulfqf 
Stani);  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  island  of  Menuthias  (PtoL  vii.  2. 
§  1),  whence  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  considered  that 
the  Ganges  flowed  nearly  due  K.  and  S.  We  have 
considered  that  this  division  is  too  arbitrary  to  be 
adopted  here;  we  merely  state  it  as  the  one  proposed 
/by  Ptolemy  and  long  cnnent  among  geographers. 
The  Uter  ecclesiastical  writers  made  nse  of  other 
terms,  as  ii  ifUrtpu  'IvSio,  in  which  they  included 
even  Arabia  (Socrat.  B.  E.  i.  19 ;  Theod.  i.  23  ; 
Tbeoph.  i.  35),  and  4  ^<(n|  'Mta  (Sozomen,  ii. 
23).- 

The  principal  mountains  of  India  (considered  as  a 
whole)  were : — the  eastern  portion  of  the  Paropamisus 
(or  Hindu-Ktuh'),  the  Imaus  (^Baimava),  and  the 
Kmodus  (now  known  by  the  generic  name  of  the 
Bimdlaga.)    To  the  extreme  E.  were  the  Montcs 
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Semanthini,  the  bonndaiy  i^  the  land  cf  the  S!n.ie 
the  Montes  Damassi,  and  the  Bepyrrhus  H.  (probably 
the  present  Narata  M.).  An  extension  of  the  tL 
Damassi  is  the  Maaandms  M.  (now  Aftun-Mura). 
In  India  intra  Gangem  Ptolemy  mentions  many 
mountains,  the  names  of  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
supplied  with  their  modem  representatives:  as  the 
Onidii  M.,  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  land  hetweoi 
the  Tyndis  and  the  Chaberus;  the  Uxentus  H.,  to 
the  M.  of  them;  the  Adisathrus  H.;  the  Bittigo  M. 
(probably  the  range  now  known  as  the  Ghats),  and 
the  H.  Vindins  (unqnesticnably  the  present  Find- 
hya),  which  extend  ME.  and  SW.  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  ^eriudlds ;  H.  Ssrdoniz  (probably  the  present 
Saulpard) ;  and  M.  Apocopa  ^rhaps  the  present 
AraveUi). 

The  principal  promontories  in  India  are: — in  the 
extreme  E.,  Pramontorium  Uagnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus;  MaUui  Colon,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  golden  peninsula;  Pramontorium  Anrnie 
Cheraonesi,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinut 
Sabaracns,  on  the  western  ude  of  the  Chensonesus; 
Cory  or  Calligicnm,  between  the  S.  Axgaricus  and 
the  S.  Colchicns,  near  the  SW.  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Bindottda ;  Comaria  (now  C.  Comortn),  the  most 
southern  p«nt  of  iTthdoifaiB;  Galas  Carias  (or  Calli- 
caris),  between  the  towns  AJiamagara  and  Mnziris; 
Simylla  (or  Semylla,  the  southern  end  of  the  S. 
Barygazenns,  perhaps  the  present  C.  St.  Johi),  and 
Malenm. 

In  the  same  dirsction  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  fol- 
lowing gulfs  and  bays: — theSinusMagnns(nowGti{/' 
ofSiam);  S.  Perimulicns,  and  Saharicua,  on  the  E. 
and  W.  side  of  the  Chersoneeus  Aurea;  S.  Gangeti- 
cns  (,Bai/  of  Bengal),  S.  Argaricns,  opposite  the  N. 
end  of  Taprobane  (probably  PoU*  ^) ;  S.  Col- 
chicns {Bay  of  Manaar);  S.  Barygazenns  {Gulf  of 
Cambay),  and  S.  Canthi  (moat  likely  the  Gvlf  of 
Cutch). 

The  rivers  of  India  an  very  numerans,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  size.  The  most  important  (from 
E.  to  W.)  are  the  Dorias  {Sab>enT)  and  Doanas 
(the  Imaeaddy),  the  Chrysoana,  Besynga,  the 
Tocoaanna  (probably  the  present  Arrakan),  arid  tlie 
Catabeda  (now  Curmsui);  the  Ganges,  with  many 
tributaries,  themselves  laige  rivera.  [Ganges.] 
Along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  tlie 
Adamas(£raAmm>),  Dosaran  {MahaniiS),  Maesolus 
{Godimbri),  Tyndis  (/Tufna),  and  the  Cbaberis  or 
Chabems  (the  CVfeeW).  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Indisn  Ocmn  ars  the  Managuna  {Tarty),  the  Ma- 
madus  {Narmada  aiNerbudda),  and  lastly  the  Indus, 
witii  its  several  tributaries.     [Ibdus.] 

The  towns  in  India  known  to  the  andenta  were 
very  numerous;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  bnt  i«w 
details  have  been  given  concerning  them  in  the 
different  authors  of  whose  works  fragments  still 
remain.  Generally,  these  writen  seem  to  have  been 
content  with  a  simple  list  of  the  names,  adding, 
in  some  instances,  that  such  a  place  was  an  im- 
portant mart  for  commerce.  The  probalality  is.  that, 
even  so  late  as  Ptolemy,  few  cities  had  reached  suf- 
ficient importance  to  command  the  productions  of  an 
extenmve  surrounding  countiy;  and  that,  in  &ct, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ths  towns  which  he  and 
others  enumerate  were  littie  more  than  the  head 
pUces  of  small  districts,  and  in  no  sense  capitals  of 
great  empires,  such  as  Ghama,  Delia,  and  CaicuUa 
have  become  in  later  periods  of  Indian  history.  Be- 
ginning fWmi  the  extreme  £.,  the  principal  states  and 
towns  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers  are:  Perimula, 
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«  the  E.  eoBSt  pf  tbe  Golden  Chenonestu  (in  tho 
Dt^!hbaorhoad  of  Ualaeea);  Tacola  (perhaps  Tavai 
oTonijp);  Triglyphon,  in  the  district  of  the  Cyirha- 
diw,  at  the  month  of  VbnBrakmaptira  (now  T'^mtoA 
or  IV^wra);  and  Catt^an,  the  exact  position  nf 
irhick  has  been  much  diapated  among  geograpben, 
but  vluch  Laaeen  haa  phu^  coiijsctnmlly  in  Borneo. 
Xgrtlmnl  of  Triglyphon  an  a  nninber  of  small  dis- 
trict!, aboat  which  nothing  certun  is  known,  as 
Childtis,  Baaanarae,  Gacobae,  and  Aminachae,  the 
Ininpcatbae,  and  Iberingae ;  and  to  the  W.,  along 
tbe  swimp-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Hmdlaya  chain, 
are  the  Tiladae,  Passalae,Corsncali,and  the  Tacaraei. 
AH  the  above  naj  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
India  extra  Grnigem. 

Agsn,  from  the  line  of  coast  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
first  pei^e  along  the  western  months  of  the  Ganges 
are  called  the  Gangaridae,  with  their  chief  town 
Gange  (in  the  neightxmrhood  of  the  modem  Cal- 
nOa);  the  Calingae,  with  their  chief  towns  Par- 
thalis  and  Dandagnis  (the  Utter  probably  Calma- 
pattana,  abont  halfway  between  Makdnadi  and 
Goiarari);  the  Maesoli  and  Maesolia,  occupying 
tien-lj  the  same  range  of  coast  as  that  now  called 
the  Ciratn,  with  the  capital  Pitjnda,  and  Conta- 
coss^Ia  (3fa»/tp<i<<ana  f)  and  Aloeygna  on  the  sea- 
caiEt;  W.  of  the  Maesolns  (^Goddmri),  the  Arrami, 
with  the  chief  town  Malanga  (probably  Manda- 
rti^ja,  the  present  Madna).  Then  follow  the  So- 
r:n;p  and  Bati,  till  we  come  to  the  land  of  Pandion 
(JiarKam  x<^)i  which  extends  to  the  sonthem 
extremis  cf  the  peiunsnla  of  JlmdutUn,  and  was  a 
distriet  of  great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time 
<if  the  Periplns.  (Peripi  pp.  31,  33.)  There  can 
be  no  doabt  that  the  land  of  Pandion  is  the  same  as 
■he  Indian  Pindjii,  and  its  capital  Modnm  the 
prssent  ifaUutra.  Within  the  same  district  were 
Aigara  (whence  the  S.  Argaricns  derives  its  name), 
the  Carci,  and  the  Colchi.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the 
peiinsDb  were  Cottiara  (CoeAm),  and  Comaria, 
vhence  the  promontory  Comorin  derives  its  name. 
Fdlowing  the  western  coast,  we  arrive  at  Limyrica 
{PeripL  pp.  30,  36),  undoubtedly  in  the  neiglibonr- 
hood  of  Uamgaiare,  with  ita 'chief  towns  Camra 
(most  likely  Coiaibaiore,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
Konan  coins  have  been  dog  up  during  the  last  fifteen 
yeirs)  and  Tyndis  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coo); 
and  then  Huaopale,  Nilrae,  and  Mandagara ;  all  places 
on  the  sea-const,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
Somewhat  further  inland,  within  the  district  known 
imerically  at  the  time  of  the  Periplns  by  the  name 
«f  Dacfainabades  (DaUimabkiida,  or  Decean),  was 
the  distriet  of  Anaca  ('Ap(a«a  Saiiwai',  Ptol.  vii. 
1.  $$  6, 82;  cf.  Ptripl.  f.  30),  with  its  chief  town 
Hi|ipocnra(A'in(linior  fiyifrain<2,  if  not,  as  Bitter  has 
raagiBed,tfae  sea-port  Mangalore) ;  Baetana,  Simylla 
(on  the  coart  near  ^osfetn),  Omcnagara  (undoubtedly 
the  celebrated  fortress  Alamd-nagar),  and  Tagara 
(PtripL  Pl  19),  the  present  Deoghir.  Farther  N., 
the  rich  commeicial  state  of  Larice  appears  to  have 
extended  from  the  Namadns  (Narmadd  or  Ner- 
htdda)  to  Barygaza  (Beroach)  and  the  Gidf  of 
Camiay.  Its  chief  town  was,  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
Oieat  (fiajaa  or  Ujjagm),  a  place  well  known  to 
the  antiquaries  of  India  for  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
earliest  Indian  coinage  constantly  fimnd  among  its 
raiia:  Hinnngara,  the  position  of  which  is  doabtfnl, 
and  Barygaza,  the  chief  emporinm  of  tjie  commerce 
of  Western  India.  North  of  Larice  was  Syrastr«ne 
{SatraAtran'),  to  the  west  of  the  Gvt/ofCamioj/; 
aai  still  farther  to  the  weatward,  at  the  months  of 
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the  Indos,  Pattalene  (Lower  Scmde,  and  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Kurdchi),  with  its  capital  Pattab 
(Potala.) 

It  is  mnch  more  diiEcnlt  to  determine  the  exact 
site  of  the  various  tribes  and  nationa  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  tlie 
country,  than  it  is  to  ascertain  the  corresponding 
modem  localities  of  thcee  which  occupied  the  sea- 
coast.  Some,  however,  of  them  can  be  made  ont 
with  sufficient  certiunty,  by  comparison  of  their 
classical  names  with  the  Sanscrit  records,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  modem  native  appellations. 
Following,  then,  the  course  of  the  Indus  northwards, 
we  find,  at  least  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  of  the 
Periplns,  a  wide-spr«ad  race  of  Scythian  origin,  occn- 
pying  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  district  called, 
from  them,  Indo-Scttbia.  The  exact  limits  of 
their  country  cannot  now  be  traced ;  bat  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  extended  from  Pattalene  on  the  S. 
as  far  as  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Biadii-KuMh, — in 
fact,  that  thoT  empire  swayed  over  the  whole  of 
modem  Scmde  and  the  Panjdb ;  a  view  which  is 
home  ont  by  the  extensive  remwns  of  their  Topes 
and  coinage,  which  are  fonnd  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  to  the  northward,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  three  westem  of  the  Five  Rivers.  A 
great  change  had  no  doubt  taken  place  by  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  a  great  horde  of  Scythians  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century  B.  c.,  as  they 
are  known  to  have  overthrown  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactriana,  at  the  same  time  effacing  many  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  whom  Alexander  had  met  with 
two  oentaries  before,  sncb  as  the  Aapaui,  Assa- 
ceni,  Massiani,  Hippaiii;  with  the  tovnis  of  Aca- 
dera,  Daedala,  Hassaga,  and  Embdima,  which  are 
preserved  in  Airian,  and  othen  of  Alexander's  his- 
torians. 

Farther  N.,  along  the  bases  of  the  Paropamisna, 
Imaus,  and  Emodns,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to 
E.,  we  find  mention  of  tbs  Sampatae,  the  district 
Suastene  (now  Setcad),  and  Goryaca,  with  the 
towns  Gor}-a  and  Dionysopolis,  or  Nagara  (now 
ffagar');  and  farther  £.,  between  the  Snastns  and 
the  Indus,  the  Gandarae  (one,  donbtlesa,  of  the  ori- 
ginal seats  of  the  Gatididrai').  Following  the 
mountain-range  to  the  E.,  we  come  to  Caspiria  (now 
Cathmir,  in  earlier  times  known,  as  wo  hare  seen, 
to  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Caspatyms).  Sontli- 
ward  of  Ccukmlr  was  the  territory  of  Varsa,  with  iU 
capital  Taxila,  a  place  of  unportance  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  t.  8),  and  probably  indi- 
cated now  by  the  extensive  remains  of  Manih/dla 
(Barnes,  TVoreb,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  if,  indeed,  these  are 
not  too  much  to  the  eastward.  A  little  further  S. 
was  the  land  of  Fandous  (UnSiiov  x^fh  doubtless 
tho  representative  of  one  of  the  Pandara  dynasties  of 
early  Hindii  history),  daring  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  territory  of  the  king  Poms.  Further  eastward 
were  the  state  Cylindrine,  with  the  sonrces  of  the 
Stttledge,  Jamna,  and  Ganges ;  and  the  Oangani, 
whose  territory  extended  into  die  highest  range  of 
the  BmdUtya. 

Many  small  states  and  towns  are  mentioned  in  the 
historians  of  Alexander's  campaigns  along  the  upper 
Panjdb,  which  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  glance  at, 
as  PeuceIaotis(PtuiUsjacat(),  Nicaea,BucephaIa  the 
Glancanitao,  and  the  Sibae  or  Sibi.  Following  next  tho 
coarse  of  the  Ganges,  we  meet  with  the  Daetichae,  the 
Nanichae,  Prasiaca;  and  tbeMandalae,  with  its  cele> 
brated  capital  Pallbothra  (beyond  all  doubt  the  present 
Pdtaliputra,  or  Paina),  situated  at  the  junction  of 
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the  Ennnobou  (fftran/iivaia)  tnd  tha  Gangei; 
with  tome  imaller  sUtes,  u  the  Sanuenae,  and  the 
towns  Methora  and  Cluobra,  which  were  snbject  to 
the  Prasii.  Soothward  from  Palibothra,  in  tiie  in- 
terior of  the  pUn  ooonti^,  dwelt  tha  Goocooagae, 
on  the  banla  oif  the  Adamas,  the  Sabtrae,  tha  Sala- 
ceni,  the  Drillophyllitae,  the  Adeisathri,  with  their 
capital  Sagida  (pitjbablj  tha  present  SoJiagpiir),  a- 
tnated  on  the  northern  spnrs  of  the  Vmdkga,  at  no 
great  distance  bom  tha  soorces  of  the  Sonna.  Be- 
tween the  SoDtis  and  tha  Gangei  were  the  Bolin- 
gae.  In  a  NW.  diiectioo,  bejond  the  Sonns  and 
tha  VmRga,  we  find  a  territory  called  Sandrabatis, 
and  the  Gjmnosophistae,  who  appear  to  have  oc- 
cnpiad  the  connti;  now  called  Strlmd,  as  far 
as  the  river  SiUhiige.  The  Caspeiraei  (at  least  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemj;  see  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  47)  seem  to 
liave  extended  over  a  considerable  braadth  of  coun- 
try, as  their  sacred  town  Modara  (Miiovpa  ri  rir 
dmi')  was  sitnated,  apparently,  at  no  gnat  distance 
from  the  Iferbudda,  tiiongh  its  exact  position  has 
not  been  identified.  The  difficnlty  of  identification 
is  much,  indeed,  increased  by  the  error  of  reckoning 
which  prevails  throughout  Ptolemy,  who  held  that 
the  coast  of  India  toinirds  the  Indian  Ocean  was  in 
a  straight  line  E.  and  W.  from  Taprobaiie  and  the 
Indus,  thereby  placing  Nanagnua  and  the  Kamadus 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  southern 
span  of  the  VimSu/a,  between  the  Namadus  and 
Nanaguna,  on  the  edge  of  the  Deaxm,  were  the 
Phyllitae  and  Gondali;  and  to  the  E.  of  tliem,  be- 
tween the  BittigoM.and  the  riverChabenu  (^Cdven), 
the  nomad  Sorae  (Ztifxu  ro/idt(i),  with  a  chief  tann 
Son,  at  the  eastern  end  of  U.  Bittigo.  To  the 
aonthward  of  these,  on  the  Chaberus  and  Solan,  were 
eevural  smaller  tribes,  the  Brachmani  Magi,  the  Am- 
bastae,  Bettigi  or  Bitti,  and  the  Tabassi. 

All  the  above-mentioned  districts  and  towns  of 
any  importance  are  more  fiilly  described  onder  their 
respective  names. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  bnt  little  of 
tha  islands  which  are  now  considered  to  form  part 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  Taprobane 
or  Cqlon,  of  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  left 
aoms  considerable  notices.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
was  not  till  a  much  later  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory that  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  fully  opened 
out  by  its  commerdal  resources  to  scientific  inrioiiy. 
Besides  Ceyfen,  however,  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  a  remarkable  cluster  of  small  ishmds, 
doubtless  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  those  now 
known  as  the  LaccacUva  and  Maldnet;  the  island 
of  labadios  (Jiwa),  below  the  Chergonesns  Aorea; 
and  the  Satyrorum  InsuUe,  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  this  Chersonesus,  which  may 
perhaps  answer  to  the  Atumba  or  Natuna  islands. 

Of  the  government  of  India,  considered  as  a  whole, 
comparatively  little  was  known  to  the  Greek  writers ; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  names  of 
kings,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  knew  nothing  E. 
of  Palibothra.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  interior  of  the  country  ceased  with  the 
fall  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  empire ;  from  that  period 
almost  all  the  information  about  India  which  found 
ita  way  to  the  nations  of  the  West  was  derived 
from  the  merchanta  and  others,  who  made  voy- 
ages to  the  different  out-ports  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefiy  here  some  of 
the  principal  rulers  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers ;  premising  that,  previons  to  the  ad- 
Taoce  of  Alaxaoder,  history  is  on  tbeie  subjects 
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silent,  Prerioas,  indeed,  to  Alexander,  wa  have 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Darius  himself  invaded  any  part  of  India,  though 
a  portion  of  the  NW.  pravinoee  of  Baotria  may  have 
paid  him  tribute,  as  stated  by  Herodotus.  The  ex- 
peditions of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  and  the  wars  of 
Seecatris  and  Senuramis  in  India,  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  fables  too  crednlonsly  recorded 
by  Ctesias.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  settled  monarchy  in  the  western  part  of  India, 
and  his  dealings  with  it  are  very  clearly  to  be  made 
out.  In  the  north  of  tha  Pm^dik  was  tha  town  or 
district  TaxiU  (probably  Marnkgila,  at  very  near 
it),  which  was  rated  by  a  king  named  Taxiles ;  it 
b«ng  a  frequent  Indian  custom  to  same  the  king 
from  the  place  he  ruled  over.  His  name  in  Dio- 
doras  is  libphis  (xvu.  86),  and  in  Cnrtius,  Omphis 
(viii.  12),  which  was  proiiiably  the  real  one,  and  ia 
itself  of  Indian  origin.  It  appears  that  Alexander 
left  his  country  as  be  found  it  (Str^.  xv.  pp.  698, 
699,  716.)  The  name  of  Taxiles  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  Indian  author.  The  next  ruler  Alexander 
met  with  was  Porus  (probably  Paimva  Sanscr.,  a 
change  which  Strabo  indicates  in  that  of  Aopuuiii' 
into  Aopcuiy),  with  whom  Taxiles  had  bean  at  war. 
(Arrian,  v.  21.)  Alexander  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them,  and  to  have  increased 
the  empire  of  Porus,  so  as  to  make  his  rule  compre- 
hend the  whole  coimtry  between  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesines.  (Arrian,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  His  oonnby  is 
not  named  in  any  Indian  writer.  Shwtly  afterwards, 
Alexander  received  an  embassy  and  presents  from 
Abisoris  (no  doubt  Abhiiara),  whose  territoiy,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Wilson  from  the  Aimals  of 
Ccuhmir,  must  have  been  in  tha  mountains  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  province.  (^Afiat,  JRes.  vol. 
XV.  p.  116.)  There  had  been  previously  a  war  be- 
tween this  ruler  and  the  Malli,  Oxydisoe,  and  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Pimib,  whidi  had  ended  in 
nothing.  Alexander  oonnrmed  Abisaris  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  own  territory,  made  Philip  satrap  of 
the  Malli  and  Oxydracae,  and  Pytho  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  oonflneuce  of  the  Indus  and  Aceanes  and 
the  sea  (Arrian,  vi.  15) ;  placing,  at  the  same  time, 
Oxyarces  over  the  Paropamisadae.  (Arr.  vL  IS.)  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Cashmirians  appear  to  have  held  the  whole  of  the 
Panjdb,  so  far  as  the  Ymdhga  mountains,  a  portion 
of  the  southern  country  being,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  tha  Malli  and  CathaeL 

The  same  state  of  things  prerailad  for  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  appears  by 
a  decree  of  Perdiccas,  mentioned  in  Diodorus  (zvilL 
3),  and  with  little  material  change  under  Anti- 
pater.  (Died,  xviii.  39.)  Indeed,  the  provinces 
remained  true  to  the  Macedonians  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mis  of  the  Prssii,  when  San- 
drocottns  took  np  aims  against  tha  Uaoadoniaa 
govemon.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  The  origin  of  this  re- 
bellion is  clearly  traceable.  Porus  was  slain  by  £u- 
damns  about  b.c.  317  (Diod.  xix.  14) ;  hence  San- 
drocottus  must  have  been  on  the  throne  about  the 
time  that  Seleucns  took  Babylon,  B.c.318.  The 
attempt  of  the  Indians  to  recover  their  ireedom  was 
probably  aided  by  the  fact  that  Poms  had  been  slain 
by  a  Greek.  Sandrocottns,  as  king  of  the  Prasii 
(Sansc.  Praehiia)  and  of  the  nations  on  the  Ganges, 
made  war  with  Seleucns  Nicator,  who  penetrated  far 
into  India.  Plutarch  says  he  ruled  over  all  India, 
but  this  is  not  likely.  (Pint  ilbx.  62.)    It  appears 
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Hut  In  eronsed  Um  Indns,  &nd  obtuned  bj  maniig* 
Andnns,  Gedrasia,  and  the  Paropuniudae,  from 
SdcKiu.  (Stiab.  rr.  p.  724 ;  Appian,  Sfr.  S5.)  It 
wutobiaeaart  that  Mcgasthean  (aa  wa  have  befim 
■Utad)  iraa  aent.  Sandroeottna  waa  sncceeded  \>y 
Anutndiatea  (Stxae.AmHragidUu'),  which  ia  ahnoat 
totaiiilj  the  tma  form  of  the  same,  though  Stnbo 
aUs  him  ADitnchadea.  He  waa  the  contemporary 
of  Antiochna  Soter.  (AthoL  siv.  67.)  It  is  clear, 
fram  AtheaaeiiB  (L  c.),  that  the  same  friendship  waa 
maintaiud  between  the  two  deacendaots  as  between 
the  two  fittheiB.  Daimachns  waa  sent  aa  ambassador 
to  Fsfibothra.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70.)  Then  came  the 
van  between  the  Paithians  and  Bactrians,  and  the 
more  complete  establishment  of  the  Graeeo-Bactrian 
kiagdom,  under  Henander,  Apollodatns,  Encratides, 
and  their  soceesaon,  to  which  wa  cannot  here  do  mon 
than  allade.  The  effect,  howerer,  rf  these  wars  was 
to  intetmpt  commtmication  between  the  £ast  and  the 
Wnt;  henee  the  meagre  nature  of  the  historical  re- 
cords cf  the  period.  The  expedition  of  Antiochna  the 
Gnat  to  In^  bnmght  to  light  the  name  of  another 
king,  Sophagasoina  (PtAjh.  zi.  3S),  who  waa,  in  all 
probabilitj,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  Scythians  finally 
pat  an  end  to  the  Bactrian  empire  aboat  b.  c.  136. 
(DeGoigncs,  Afm.  de  TAoad.  d.  Inter,  zzr.  p.  17.) 
This  ennt  is  noticed  ia  the  Peiiplns  (p.  S2),  where, 
howenr,  Fkrthi  mnst  be  taken  to  mean  Scythi. 
(See  lisaPtriplm,  p.  24 :  Dimys.  Perieg.TT.  1087 
— 1088.)  Enstathins  adds,  in  his  commentary  on 
Bicoyaiiis : — Ol  aa!  'I>Sa<rin!9cu  imrUmn  KryoiU- 
nx.  IGimagara  waa  their  chief  town,  a  name,  as 
appears  from  Isd.  Char.  (  p.  9),  which  waa  partly 
ScytluD  and  partly  Sanscrit.  (C£  also  De  Guignes, 
t  e.) 

The  Scythians  were  in  their  tnm  driren  oat  of 
India  by  Vicrimaditya,  aboat  B.  c.  56  (Colebrooke, 
Ifid.  Algebra,  Land.  1817,  p.  43),  who  established 
tiisseatcf  emforeatOigeM  ({Tt/lo^nit).  At  the  time 
when  the  Periplna  was  compiled,  the  capital  had  been 
again  changed,  aa  we  tfaer*  read,  'O^n),  iy  f  icai 
ri  Boo-Afta  r/iirfpor  fr. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  no  allnsioo  has  been  found 
in  any  of  the  early  litentnre  of  the  Hindds  to  Alex, 
aader  the  Great ;  bat  the  effect  of  the  later  expeditions 
of  the  Bactrian  kings  ia  apparently  indicated  under 
tl»  name  of  the  Taeana.  In  the  astrooomical  works, 
the  TonBM  sie  barbarians  who  nnderatood  astronomy, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectnred  by  Colebrooke  that 
the  Alexandrians  are  referred  to.  (/nd  Alg^ra, 
p.  80.)  Generally,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
Tacaia  mean  nationa  to  the  W.  of  India.  Thus,  in 
the  Hahabhiiata,  they  make  war  on  the  Indians,  in 
onjonction  with  the  Piradi  (i.  e.  Partbi),  and  the 
Sacae  or  Scythians.  (Lassen,  PfiKop.  p.  60.)  In  the 
Drama  of  the  Mndra-Bizasa,  which  refers  to  the 
war  between  Cfaandragnpta  and  another  Indian  King, 
it  is  stated  that  Cnsumapara  (L  e.  Palibothra)  waa 
svmnnded  by  the  Chrstaa,  Yavani,  Cambogi,  Petsae, 
Bactrians,  and  the  other  forcea.of  Chandragupta,  and 
the  king  of  the  Uonntain  Begicnx.  Lassen  thinks, 
with  much  reason,  that  this  refers  to  Selencns,  who, 
in  his  war  with  Cfaandragnpta,  reached,  as  we  know, 
Pidibothra.    (Plin.  vi.  17.) 

With  regard  to  the  commerce  of  ancient  India, 
which  we  hare  erery  reason  to  snppoee  was  very 
exteoaiTB,  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more  than 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  principal  fiusts.  Indeed,  the 
comnccce  of  India,  indnding  the  northern  and  the 
foitbem  districts,  may  be  considered  as  an  eptome 
of  the  oommera  ci  the  world,  there  bong  few  pio- 
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dnctions  of  any  other  country  which  may  not  be 
found  somewhne  within  its  vast  area. 

The  principal  directions  in  which  the  commerce  of 
ancient  India  flowed  were,  between  Western  India 
and  Africa,  between  the  interior  of  the  Dtccan  and 
the  outpotta  of  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Ceylon  and  the  ports  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  between  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  the  Anrea  Chersonesus,  and,  in  the  N., 
along  the  Ganges  and  into  Tiltaiy  and  the  territory 
of  the  Sinae.  There  appears  also  to  havu  been  a 
remarkable  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
along  the  district  now  called  2mguebar,  in  seaamum, 
rice,  cotton  goods,  cane-boney  (sngar),  which  was 
regularly  sent  from  the  interior  of  Ariaca  (Conoon) 
to  Barygaza  (BenwcA),  and  thence  westward.  (Pe- 
rq>I.  p.  8.)  Arab  sailors  are  mentioned  who  Uved 
at  Mnza  (AfoeAa),  and  who  traded  with  Barygaza, 
{Peripl.  p.  12.)  Banians  of  India  had  established 
themselTes  on  the  N.  side  of  Socotra,  called  the  island 
of  Dioacorides  (PanpL  p.  17) :  while,  even  so  early 
as  Agatharchidea,  there  was  evidently  an  active  com- 
merce between  Western  India  and  Yemen.  (Aga- 
tharch.  p.  66,  ed.  Hudson.)  Again,  the  rapidity  with 
which  Alexander  got  his  fleet  together  teens  to 
show  that  there  mnst  have  been  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  boats  upon  the  Indus.  At  the  time  of  the 
Periplus  there  wss  a  chain  of  porta  along  tho  weatem 
coast,  —  Barygaza  (^Beroaeh'),  Hnziris  in  Limyrica 
(Maagdlore),  Nelkynda  (A^dtMnom),  Pattala  (once 
snppoeed  to  hie  Tatta,  bat  moeh  mure  probably  Bg- 
draidd),  and  Calliene,  now  GaUim  {Ptrg)L  p.  30): 
while  there  were  three  principal  emporui  for  mer- 
chandise, —  Ozene  ((Tu/ein),  the  chief  mart  of 
foreign  commerce,  (vide  an  intareeting  acconnt  of 
ita  ruins,  Atiat.  Bet.  vol.  tL  p.  36),  and  for  the 
transiiiiesion  cf  the  goods  to  Barygaza;  Tagara,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Decam  (almost  certainly  S>eo- 
ghir  or  Semmagari  near  EUora),  whence  the  goods 
were  oonTeyedorer  diJScnlt  rosds  to  Barygaza  and 
Plnthana  or  Plithaaa,  a  place  the  exact  position  of 
which  cannot  now  be  determined,  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  products  af  the  place,  mnst  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  Gkatt. 

Along  the  Begia  ParaXa  to  the  S.,  and  on  the 
Coronaadel  coast,  were  sereral  ports  of  consequence; 
and  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  kingdom  of  king 
Pandion,  near  Colchi,  and  near  the  island  of  Epio- 
dorus,  where  the  mifputdv  (a  silky  thread  span  from 
the  Pinna-fish)  wss  procured.  {Peripl.  p.  33). 
Further  to  the  N.  were,  —  Ifasalia  (Jfoni/^patem), 
£unotts  for  its  cotton  goods  (Per^I.  p.  35);  and 
Gangs,  a  great  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls,  &c., 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  its  exact 
hicality,  however,  not  being  now  determinablci 
(Per^.  p.  36.)  The  commerce  of  Ciglou(JSdaiidib, 
i.  e.  Siuhala-diB^')  was  in  pearls  of  the  best  class, 
and  precions  stones  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald.  The  notices  m  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
shew  that  its  shoree  were  well  fbmished  with  com- 
mercial towns  (Ftol.  vii.  4.  §§  3,  4,  S),  while  we  know 
from  the  narrative  of  Cosmas  IbvUcopleostes  (op. 
Hontfancon,  ColL  Nova  Sibl.  Patr.  vol.  ii.)  that  it 
was,  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  centre  of  Hindu 
commerce.  Besides  these  places,  we  learn  that  there 
was  an  emporiom  upon  the  Coromamdel  coast,  whence 
the  merchant  ships  crossed  over  to  Ciuyse  (in  all 
probability  Malacea),  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus;  the 
name  of  it,  however,  is  not  specified. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greateat  line  of 
commerce  was  from  the  N.   and  W.  along  tfa« 
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GingM,  commenang  with  Tujk  bout  ih«  Indus, 
or  hahon  on  that  rirar,  md  paanng  thenos  to 
Palibothn.  This  wis  called  the  Bojil  Boad.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Bamayana  daacribcs  a  road 
from  ATodhija  {,0*ii),  over  the  Gangee  and  the 
Jonma,  to  floifm^piira  and  Lalluim,  wbidi  most  be 
nearlj  identical  with  that  mendonsd  in  the  Greek 
geographen.  The  ocmmerce,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  interior  of  Asia,  India,  and  the 
land  of  the  Smae  and  Serica,  is  y«cj  remarkable. 
It  is  stated  that  from  Thina  (the  capital  of  the 
Sinaa)  fine  cottons  and  silk  were  sent  on  foot  to 
Bsctra,  and  thence  down  the  Ganges  to  Umjiica. 
{Pt/nfil.  p.  36.)  The  Feriplos  speaks  of  a  sort  of 
■onoal  nir  which  was  held  within  the  territnj  of 
the  Thinaa,  to  which  malalxithnin  (betel)  was  im- 
ported from  India.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  oat 
wheieaboBta  Thina  itself  was  aitoated,  and  none  of 
the  modem  attempts  at  identification  appear  to  ns 
at  all  satisCtetorj;  it  is  dearly,  bowsrer,  a  northern 
town,  in  the  direction  of  ImdcJA  in  Tlub*t,  and  not, 
as  Ptolemy  placed  it,  at  Malaoea  in  Teaamtrim,  or, 
as  '^^Doent  ( Yogagt  iff  Kearckut,  toL  ii.  p.  735) 
oonjeetnred,  at  Arramn.  It  is  corions  that  silk 
gh<Hild  be  80  constantly  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
import  from  other  eoontries,  especially  Serica,  as 
there  is  ereiy  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  indigenona 
in  India;  the  name  for  sUk  throughoat  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Arcbipekgo  being  the  Sanscrit  word 
mtro.     (Colebiooke,  Atiai.  Ba.  vol.  t.  p.  61.) 

It  is  impossible  to  giro  in  this  work  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  India  ex- 
hibited in  the  remains  of  native  poems  or  histories. 
The  whole  of  this  snbject  has  been  examined  with 
great  ability  by  Lassen  in  bis  Inditche  Altertlumu- 
himdei  snd  to  his  pages,  to  iriiich  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  Sanscrit  names  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  inserted,  we  most  refer  onr  readers. 
From  the  carefol  comparison  which  has  been  made 
by  Lassen  and  other  orientalists  (among  whom  Pott 
deserves  especial  mention)  of  the  Indian  names  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  writen,  a  great  amonnt  of 
evidence  has  been  addaoed  in  favour  of  the  general 
faithfiilness  of  those  who  recorded  what  they  saw  or 
heard.  In  many  instances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
names  we  have  already  quoted,  the  Greek  writers 
have  been  content  with  a  simple  adaptation  of  the 
eonnds  which  they  heard  to  those  best  suited  for 
their  own  pronundation.  When  we  consider  the 
barbarous  words  which  have  come  to  Europe  in 
modem  times  as  the  European  representations  of  the 
names  of  places  and  peoples  existing  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  Greek  ears  appreciated,  and  the  Greek 
language  preserved,  names  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  Greeks  fsr  mote  barbarous  than  they  would 
have  seemed  to  the  modem  conquerors  of  the  countiy. 
The  attention  of  modem  scholus  has  detected  many 
words  of  genuine  Indian  origin  in  a  Greek  dross; 
and  an  able  essay  by  Prof.  Tycbsen  on  snch  words 
in  the  fragments  of  Ctasias  will  repay  the  perusal  of 
those  who  ara  interested  in  such  subjects.  (See 
Heeren,  Anatie  NaUoHt,  vol.  ii.  Append.  4,  ed. 
Lend.  1846.) 

The  generic  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  E.  of  Persia  and  S.  of  the  Himdlm/a 
mountains  (with  the  exception  of  the  Seres)  was,  in 
ancient  times,  Indi  ('Ii>So1)i  "'  Indiana.  It  is  true 
that  the  appellation  referred  to  a  much  wider  or  much 
less  extensive  nmge  of  country,  at  different  periods 
rf  history.    There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that 
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when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Iiroi,  they 
mean  the  inhabitants  of  a  vast  territory  in  the  SG. 
part  of  Asia.  The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name  depended  on  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
India,  and  may  be  traced,  though  less  completely,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  we  have  traced  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  relative  to  the  land  itself.  The 
Indi  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  fragments 
of  Hecataens  (Hecat.  Fragat.  175, 178),  and  are 
stated  by  Aeschylus  to  have  been  a  people  in  the 
neighboiuhood  of  the  Aethiopians,  who  made  use  of 
camels.  (SuppL  384 — 287.)  Herodotus  is  the  first 
ancient  author  who  may  be  said  to  give  any  real 
description  of  them;  and  he  ia  led  to  nier  to  them, 
only  because  a  portion  of  this  country,  which  ad- 
jmned  the  territory  of  Daieins,  was  included  in  one 
of  the  satrapies  of  his  vast  emjure,  and,  therefore, 
paid  him  tribute.  Soma  part  of  his  narrative  (iii. 
94 — 106,  iv.  44,  vii.  65)  may  be  doubted,  as  clearly 
from  hearsay  evidence;  some  is  certainly  fabulous. 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the  Indians  wen  the  most 
populous  and  richest  nation  which  he  knew  of  (iii. 
94),  and  that  they  consisted  of  many  difierent  tribes, 
speaking  difierent  languages.  Soine  of  them,  he 
states,  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  the 
Aethiopians,  and  were,  like  them,  Uack  in  colour 
(iii.  98,  101);  some,  in  the  marshes  and  desert 
land  still  further  E.  The  manners  of  these  tribes, 
whom  he  calls  Padaei,  snd  Callatiae  or  Cahmtiae, 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation,— a  wandering 
race,  living  on  raw  flesh  and  raw  fish,  and  of  can- 
nibal habits.  (Cf.  Strab.  xv.  p,  710,  from  which 
Mannert,  v.  1.  p.  3,  infers  that  tlw  Padaei  wen  not 
after  all  genuine  Indians,  but  Titers.)  Others  (and 
these  wen  the  most  warlike)  ooeupied  the  more 
northern  districts  in  the  neighbonihood  of  Gaspatyms 
(  Cathmir')  in  the  Regio  Paetgke.  Herodotus  places 
that  part  of  India  which  was  subject  to  Daieius  in 
the  20th  satrapy,  and  states  that  the  aimual  tribute 
from  it  amounted  to  360  talents  (iii.  94).  Xenophoii 
speaks  of  the  Indians  sa  a  great  nation,  and  one 
worthy  of  alliance  with  Cyaxares  and  the  Hedes  (i.  5. 
§  3,  iii.  2.  §  25,  vi.  2.  §  1 ),  though  he  does  not  specify 
to  what  put  of  India  he  refers.  That,  however,  it 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes, no  one  can  doubt. 

From  the  writers  subsequent  to  Alexander,  the 
following  partienlars  relative  to  the  people  and  their 
manners  may  be  gathered.  The  ancients  considered 
that  they  were  divided  into  seven  castes : — 1 ,  iViette, 
the  royal  counsellors,  snd  nearly  connected  with,  if  not 
the  same  as,  the  hpnxfSrfs  or  Brahmins.  (Strab. 
XV.  pp.  712—716  i  Arrian,  Ind.  11.)  With  these 
Stnjx)  (i.  c.)  makes  another  dass,  wb^m  he  calls 
rapfiams.  These,  as  Grosskuid  (iii.  p.  153)  has 
suggested,  would  seem,  from  the  description  of  their 
habits,  to  have  baeajiMn,  or  penitents,  and  the 
same  as  the  Gymnosophistae  so  often  mentioned  hy 
Strabo  and  Arrian.  This  caste  was  exempted  frmn 
taxes  and  service  in  war.  2.  MtiAmdmen,  who 
were  fiee  from  war-service.  They  were  the  meet 
numerous  of  the  seven  castes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  704.) 
The  land  itself  was  held  to  belong  to  the  king,  who 
farmed  it  out,  leaving  to  the  cultivator  one-fourth 
of  the  produce  as  his  shore.  3.  Hvnten  and  shep- 
herdi,  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  their  office  being 
to  rear  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden:  the  horse  and 
the  elephant  were  held  to  be  for  the  kings  only. 
(Strab.  {.  a)  4.  Artizaru  and  handicrafimt*,  of 
all  kmds.  (Stisb.  xv.  p.  707.)  5.  Warrion. 
(Stiab.  L  c.)     6.  Political  offuxrt  (f^npiu,  StraK 
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14^0  Irtdced  aAer  a&in  in  the  towna,  &C.,  and 
rejDrted  Kcsretlj  to  th«  kiDg.     7.  Tie  Roj/al  Coun- 
lin,  vho  presided  over  the  admiiiutimtioa  of  jns- 
tia(Stnb.  {.«:),  and  kept  the  wcbiTes  of  the  reaha. 

It  na  not  pcrxmtted  lor  intermairiages  to  take 
pbce  between  an j  of  these  classes,  nor  i«  anj-  one  to 
pnftrai  the  office  allotted  to  another,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  fim  casta  (called  also  that  of  the  ^lAmro^Oi 
towfaichctasa  a  man  might  be  raised  from  any  of  the 
otfaerdasaea.  (Stiah.  Le.;  Aniao,/a(i.  c.  12;  Diod. 
ii.41;  FUn.  tL  19.  s.  2S.)  We  maj  remark  that  the 
modeni  miten  on  India  recognise  only  {our  castes, 
oiled  respectiTdy  Brahmami,  Ktiatnfu,  Vaiqns, 
ttiSudnu, — a  ^vision  which  Heeren  has  snggeeted 
(n  think  nithont  anfficicnt  eridenoe)  to  indicate  the 
resiiins  of  distinct  tacea.  (^Atiat.  Nat  toL  iL  p.  220.) 

Tlie  hnrest  cf  the  peoide  (now  called  Pariahs),  as 
Maiging  to  none  of  the  abors  castes,  are  nowhere 
^stiaetlj  mentianed  bj  ancient  writers  (bat  cf.  Stnb. 
IT.  pt  709;  Diod.  ii.  29 ;  Areian, /nd.  c.  10)k 

negeneial  description  of  the  Indians,  drawn  finm 
Uegas^enea  and  others  who  had  lived  with  them,  is 
yaj  pleasing.  Theft  is  said  to  have  been  ankno¥m, 
so  that  booses  could  be  left  unfastened.  (Strab.  xt. 
IL  709.)  Ko  bdian  was  known  to  speak  ialsehood. 
(Staah.  L  e. ;  Arrian,  Jud.  c  12.)  They  were  ez- 
trcmelj  ten^etate,  abstaining  wholly  firom  wine 
(Stiah  L  &)^— thor  hataed  of  drunkenness  being  so 
gnat  Ihst  any  girl  of  the  harem,  who  shonld  see 
the  king  drunk,  was  at  liberty  to  kill  him.  (Stnb. 
XT.  f,  710.)  No  class  eat  melt  (Herod,  iii.  100), 
their  chief  sustenance  being  rice,  which  aSbrded 
theea  ajso  a  strong  drink,  i.  e.  orrak  (Strab.  zr. 
p.  694.)  Hence  an  especial  freedon  fnxn  diaeasee, 
and  long  Ctibs;  tbongh  maturity  was  eariy  dsTeloped, 
eqieciBUy  in  tlw  female  sex,  girls  of  seven  yean  old 
bang  deemed  marriageable.  (Strab.  xt.  pp.  701 — 
706;  Arrian,  Iitd.  9.)  The  women  are  siud  to  liaTO 
been  remartabie  for  their  chastity,  it  being  impos- 
aible  to  tempt  them  with  any  smaller  gifts  than  that 
of  an  elephant  (Arrian,  lud,  c.  17),  which  was  not 
ooBsideied  disoeditable  by  their  countrymen;  aad 
the  nsoal  costom  of  marriage  was  for  the  father  to 
take  his  danghten  and  to  giTe  them  in  marriage  te 
the  youths  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  (Arrian,  JL  c;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  7 1 7.)  To  strangers  they  OTer  showed  the  utmost 
haapitiJity.  (Died.  ii.  42.)  As  warriors  they  were 
Botetioas  (Anian,  Ind,  c  9;  Exped.  Alex.  t.  4; 
Plot.  Aiex.  c  59,  63):  the  weapons  of  the  foot- 
•oUieis  being  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  great  two- 
handed  sword  ;  and  of  the  cavaby,  a  jai'clin  and  a 
rmnd  shield  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  16;  Strab.  xt.  p.  717; 
Cart.  TiiL  9.)  In  the  Panjib,  it  is  said  that  the 
Haoedomana  encountered  poisoned  arrows.  (Diod. 
xriL  103.)  Manly  exercises  of  all  kinds  were  in 
Togna  among  them.  The  chase  ms  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  loyal^  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  709—712 ;  Ctes. 
/•d.  14;  Curt.  viii.  9,  seq?) ;  gymnsstics,  music,  and 
dandng,  of  tiie  rat  oi  the  people  (Stiab.  zv.  p.  709 ; 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  3);  and  juggling  and  slight 
ef  hand  were  then,  aa  now,  among  their  chief  amuse- 
ments. (Aelian,  viiL  7 ;  Jnven.  vi.  582.)  Their 
aeual  dreie  befitted  thedr  hot  climate,  and  was  of 
white  Enen  (Philost.  VU.  ApoHL  ik  9)  or  of  cotton- 
staff  (Stnb.  XT.  pi  719;  Anian,  Jnd.  e.  16);  their 
heads  and  shonlders  partially  covered  (Arrian,  t  c. ; 
Curl  viii.  9,  IS)  or  shaded  from  the  sun  by  imi- 
iROaa  (Arrian,  iL  c);  with  shoes  of  white  leather, 
4itlt  my  thick  and  many-colonred  soles.  (Arrian, 
i<0    Grid  aad  ivor;  rings  and  ear-rings  were  in 
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onnmon  use;  and  they  were  wont  to  dye  thiirlwatdsi 
not  only  black  and  white,  but  also  red  sod  green. 
(Arrian,  I.  c)  In  general  form  of  body,  they  were 
thin  and  el^antly  made,  with  great  Utheness  (Ar- 
rian, Ind.  0.  17;  Strab.  ii.  p.  103,  xv.  p.  695),  but 
were  huger  than  other  Asiatica.  (Anian,  £ixptd. 
Alex.  V.  4;  Plin.  vii.  2.) 

Some  peculiar  customs  they  had,  which  have  lasted 
to  the  present  day,  such  as  self-immoUtion  by  water  or 
fire,  and  throwing  themselves  from  precipices  (Strab. 
XT.  pp.716,718;  Curt. viii. 9;  Arrian, f^edJio;. 
viL  5 ;  Lucan.  iii.  42 ;  Plin.  vi.  1 9.  s.  20X  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  widow  (futtes);  not,  indeed,  agreeably  to 
any  fixed  law,  but  rather  according  to  custom  (Stiab. 
XT.  pp.  699—714;  Diod.  zviL  91,  xix.  33;  Cio. 
TuK.  Diep.  V.  27.)  For  writing  materials  th^ 
used  the  bark  of  trees  (Strab.  xv.  p.  717;  Curt.  ix. 
15),  probably  much  as  the  modem  Cingbalese  use 
the  leaf  of  the  palm.  Tbdr  houses  were  generally 
built  of  wood  or  of  the  bamboo-cane;  but  in  the  cold 
mooBtain  districts,  of  clay.  (Arrian,  I»d.  c  10.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
civilisation  had  been  canied  in  ancient  India,  that 
there  were,  thiooghout  great  part  of  the  country, 
high  mads,  with  stones  set  up  (answering  to  our 
milestones),  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  place  and  the  distance  to  the  next  station. 
(Strab.  XV.  pp.  689—708 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  3.)    [V.] 

IM'DICUS  OCEANUS  (4  IrSuAi  uKtarit, 
Agath.  ii.  14;  ri  Irtum  ir4\ayos,  PtoL  viL  I.  §  5). 
The  Indian  Ocean  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered 
generally  ss  that  great  sea  wliicb  wwhed  the  whole 
of  the  sonthem  portion  of  India,  extending  from  the 
parallel  of  longitude  of  the  months  of  the  Indos  to 
the  shores  of  the  Chersonesna  Aurea.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  held  by  them  aa  part,  however,  of 
a  yet  greater  extent  of  water,  the  limits  of  which 
were  undefined,  at  least  to  the  southwards,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  generic  name  of  the  Soutitnt 
Se4k  Thus  Herodotus  spesks  of  4  roriii  d6Xaaaa 
in  this  sense  (iv.  37),  as  does  also  Strsbo  (iL  p.  121); 
Diodorus  calls  it  q  leori  luvTHitpiar  iiKtca>6s  (iii. 
38),  while  the  Erythraean  sea,  taken  in  its  most 
extended  meaning,  doabtleis  conveyed  the  same 
sense.  (Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  37;  compered  with  Strab. 
L  p.  33.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  distances  across  this 
sea  as  stated  by  seafuing  men;  at  the  same  time  he 
guards  against  their  over-statement^  by  recording 
liis  opinion  in  &voar  of  no  more  than  one-third  of 
their  measurements:  this  space  ha  calls  867Q  stadia 
(i.  IS.  §  7).  The  distance  along  its  shores,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast-line,  he  eetimates, 
on  the  same  authority,  at  19,000  stadia.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  real  form  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that 
he  inclined  to  the  opinicn  of  Hipparchus,  Polybios, 
and  Harinus  d  Tyre,  that  it  was  a  vast  inland  sea 
the  southern  portion  of  it  being  bounded  by  the  shores 
of  an  unknown  land  which  he  supposed  to  connect  Cat- 
tigara  in  the  Chersonesas  Aurea  with  the  promontory 
of  Prasom  (now  Cape  Velgado)  in  Africa  (comp.  iv. 
9.  §§  1, 3,  viL  3.  §§  1, 3, 6).  The  origin  of  tbia  error 
it  b  not  easy  now  to  ascertain,  bat  it  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  one  which  is  found  in  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander's  expedition,  according  to  which 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile, 
so  that  the  sources  of  the  Acesines  (CAendi)  were 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Nile.  (Arrian,  vL  1.) 
Stnbo,  indeed,  appean  to  have  had  some  leaning  to 
a  similar  view,  in  that  he  connected  the  Erythnean 
with  the  Athmtic  sea  (ii.  p.  130);  which  was  also 
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tint  opinian  of  EnbatlienM  (Stnb.  L  p.  64).  The 
Inditn  Ocean  coDtaina  at  iti  eastern  and  three  prin- 
cipal gnUa,  which  are  noticed  in  ancient  anthon,  — 
the  ScniB  Pkbocducitb  (PtoL  vil  a.  §  5),  in  the 
Chersonnai  Anrea  (probably  now  the  Siroiit  of 
JToIaeea);  the  Surus  Sabaracub  (Ptol.  ni.  2.  §  4), 
DOiw  the  Gvif  (^  Mariabim ;  and  the  SiKUS  Gak- 
orncus,  or  Baj/  o/Ba^aL  [V.] 

INDIGETES,  or  INDI'GETAE,  C^luevrm, 
JStnb. ;  'EvSry^-oi,  FtoL),  a  people  of  Hiapania 
Taiiaeonensia,  in  the  extreme  NE.  comer  of  the 
peninsnla,  aroond  the  golf  of  Bhoda  and  Empoiiae 
(,Chi{f  of  Ampuritui),  as  br  as  the  Trophies  of 
Pompey  (t&  Tlofivritov  rpirtua,  lunB^/jLora  raZ 
Tloiin^v),  on  the  sommit  of  the  pan  anx  the 
Pyrenees,  which  formed  the  bonndary  of  GanI 
and  Spain  (Btrab.  iii.  p.  160,  ir.  p.  178).  [Pom. 
rmi  Tbopaxa.]  They  were  divided  into  fbor 
tribes.  Their  chief  cities,  besides  Expobiak  and 
Rhoda,  were :  Jdhcaria  Qlaiyyafla,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  73 :  Jimqutra,  or,  as  some  suppose,  F^fuaru), 
1 6  M  P.  soath  of  the  snmmit  of  the  Pyrenees  (Som- 
mnm  Fyrenaeum,  /tm.),  on  the  high  road  to  Tamco 
{Itm-Ant.  pp.390,  397);  CllcHiAKA  (Cervia),  15 
M.  P.  further  S.  (/&. ;  TtU>.  PaU.) ;  and  Dbciah A, 
near  Jungmra  (PtoL  iL  6.  §  73).  On  the  promontocy 
formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  (CCreus), 
was  a  templa  of  Venos,  with  a  small  seaport  on  the  N. 
«de  ('A^peSifffoi,  Steph.  B. ;  rh  'A^/tMator  l*fir, 
PtoL  ii.  6.  §  20  ;  Pyrenaea  Venns,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Portns  Veneris,  Msla,  ii.  6.  §  S  ;  Portns  Fyrenaei, 
Lit.  xxxir.  8  :  Porta  Vimdre*),  whidi  some  made 
the  bonndary  of  Gaol  and  Spain,  instead  of  the 
Trophies  of  Pompey.  Ptolemy  names  two  small 
riren  as  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Emporiae,  the 
Clodiahus  (KAatioi'^t:  Flmia)  and  the  Sak- 
BR0CA8  Qtaiitf6Ka  ixto^aC):  Pliny  names  the 
Ticms,  which  is  the  small  river  flowing  past  Rotai. 
The  district  round  the  gulf  of  Emporiae  was  called 
Jdxcaridb  Campus  (ri  'lovyyipioy  ittStor),  from 
the  abundance  of  rushes  which  grew  npon  its  manhy 
soiL  (Strab.  iii.  ppi  166,  163 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  'IrSi- 
KTiTtu ;  Enstath.  od  /l  L  p.  191 ;  Avien.  Or.  Mar. 
523 :  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pL  1.  pp.  315,  &e.)  [P.  S.] 

INDOSCTTHIA  (;irtoinc<iela  :  E&.  'Mo- 
VKttrp),  a  district  of  wide  extent  along  the  Indus, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  whole  tract 
watered  by  the  Lower  Indns,  Cvtck,  Guzerai,  and 
SaaroiAfmn.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Scythian 
tribes,  who  gradually  pressed  onwards  to  the  south 
and  the  aea^coast  after  they  had  overthrown  the 
Oraeoo-Bactiian  empire,  abont  A.  D.  136.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  M.  E.  (p.  22)  as  occu- 
pying the  banks  of  the  Indns ;  while  in  Ptolemy  is  a 
fuller  description,  with  the  names  of  some  of  its 
principal  subdivisions,  as  Pattalene,  Abiria,  and 
Syrsstrene  (Semraihtran),  with  an  extensive  list  of 
towns  which  belonged  to  it  (viL  1.  §§  55 — 61). 
Some  of  them,  as  Binagais  (properly  Hinnagsra), 
have  been  recognised  as  partially  ScTthic  in  form. 
(I^assen,  PeiUap.  pi  56  ;  cf.  Isidor.  Char,  pi  9.)  In 
Dionysins  Periegetes  (v.  1088)  the  same  peojjs  are 
described  as  ririoi  SicMu.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  eentniy  A.D.,  Cosmas  Indicopieustes  speaks 
of  White  Huns,  or  Mongolians,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Paig<^  (ii.  p.  338).  These  may  be  oonmdered 
as  the  remains  of  the  ssms  Scythic  empire,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  hordes  who  subsequently  poured 
down  fiom  the  north  under  Jinghfz  Khan.  (Bitter, 
Frdbmde,  vol.  i.  p.  558.)  [V.] 

IHDUS  (i  'IMt),  one  of  tiie  priocipal  liven  of 
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Asia,  and  the  bonndary  westward  of  India.  It  is 
mentioned  first  in  ancient  anthors  by  Hecataeus  of 
Hiletns  (^Fragm.  144,  ed.  Klansen),  and  subse- 
quently (7  Herodotos  (iv.  44),  who,  however,  only 
notices  it  in  oonnectiaD  with  nrions  tribes  who,  be 
states,  lived  upon  its  banks.  As  in  the  case  of 
India  itself,  so  in  that  of  the  Indns,  the  fint  real 
description  which  the  ancients  obtained  of  this  river 
was  from  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
marches.  Arrian  states  that  its  sooroes  weie  in  the 
lower  spun  of  the  Paropamisns,  or  Indian  Cancasns 
CBmdu-KMi);  wherein  he  agrees  with  Mela  (iiL  7.' 
§  6),  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690),  Cortius  (viiL  9.  §  3),  and 
other  writen.  It  was,  in  Arrian's  opinion,  a  vast 
stream,  even  from  its  first  sooroes,  the  Urgest  river 
in  the  world  except  the  Ganges,  and  the  ie(s{»ent 
of  many  tributaries,  themselves  larger  than  any  other 
known  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured,  Eton  the 
deecriptions  of  the  Indus  which  Arrian  has  preserved 
that  the  writen  from  whom  he  has  oondenied  his 
nanstive  mnst  havs  seen  it  at  the  time  when  its 
waters  were  at  their  highest,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. QnotingfromCtesias(v.4,ll),andwithtbe 
authority  of  the  other  writers  (v.  20),  Arrian  gives 
40  stadia  for  the  mean  breadth  of  the  river,  and  15 
stadia  where  it  was  most  contracted ;  below  the  con- 
flnence  of  the  principal  tributaries  he  considers  its 
breadth  may  be  100  stadia,  and  even  more  than  this 
when  mnch  flooded  (vi.  14).  Flioy,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  it  is  nowhere  mora  than  50 
stadia  broad  (vL  20.  s.  23);  which  is  clearly  the 
sama  opmioa  as  that  of  Strabo,  who  states,  that 
thongh  those  who  hsd  not  messured  the  breadth  pnt 
it  down  at  100  stadia,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  measured  it,  asserted  that  50  stadia  was  its 
greatest,  and  7  stadia  its  least  breadth  (xv.  p.  700). 
Its  depth,  according  to  Pliny  (L  c),  was  nowhera 
less  than  1 5  fathoms.  According  to  Diodoms,  it  was 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world  after  the  Nile  (iL  35). 
Gurtius  statss  that  ita  waters  were  odd,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea  (viiL  9.  §  4).  Its  current  is  held  by 
soma  to  have  been  slow  (as  by  Mela,  iii.  7.  §  6);  by 
others,  rapid  (as  by  Enstath.  is  Diotif.  Ptrieg.  t. 
1088).  Its  course  towards  the  sea,  after  leaving  the 
monntaina,  was  nearly  SW.  (Plin.  vL  20.  s.  23);  on 
its  way  it  received,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (v.  6),  15,  according  to  Pliny,  19 
other  tributary  rivers  (L  e.).  About  2000  stadia 
fiom  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  divided  into  two 
principal  arms  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  fanning  thereby 
a  Delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  thoiigh  not  so  hu^ge, 
called  Pattalene,  from  its  chief  town  Pattala  (which 
Arrian  asserts  meant,  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Delta 
(v.  4);  though  this  statement  may  be  questioned). 
(Cf.  also-Arrian,  Ind.  2;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1088.) 
The  flat  land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow 
from  high  motmtsin-ranges  with  a  rapid  stream,  is 
evsr  changing :  hence,  probably,  the  diflerent  ac- 
counts which  we  receive  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
from  thoee  who  recorded  the  history  of  Alexander, 
and  iiwn  the  works  of  later  geographers.  The 
fonner  (as  we  have  stated),  with  Strabo,  gave  the 
Indns  only  two  principal  outlets  into  the  Indian 
Ooeaa, — at  a  distance,  the  one  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Aristobulus  (op.  Strab.  xv.  p.  690),  of 
1000  stadia,  but,  according  to  Nearehns  (JL  c),  of 
1800  stadia.  The  latter  mentian  mon  than  two 
months  :  Mela  (iiL  7.  §  6)  speaking  ot  "  plura 
ostla,"  and  Ptolemy  giving  the  namea  of  seven  (vii. 
1.  §  28),  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
the  Feriplos  Maris  Etythiaai  (p.  22).    The  names 
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ot time moatfaa, in m  direction fionW.  to  K,  in: — 
1.  TijtMa  arifim  (the  PitH  or  Loharl),  not  impro- 
UUjin  the  arm  of  the  (treun  hj  which  Alazander's 
tax  fiained  the  In^an  Oeeen;  S.  SiKtw  ariim 
(the  JiiUa};  3.  Xpuvim  trrS/M  (tbeHagaauirioi 
itobgori),  wherebf  merchsndiae  end  goods  aaoended 
toTitta;  4.  Tfjifi^m  OTifia  (the  Jra2ar);  5.  2ii- 
n^;  &.  S^ECo^i  or  2eUMxaira  (the  Pingari  or 
%);  7.  hmnSifni  (probably  Lomlmlri,  the  iWano, 
i)i^  or  Koriy.  For  the  coojectnni  identifications 
of  then  ""frtij  most  of  which  an  now  closed,  ex- 
-ujit  in  high  floods,  see  Lassen's  Uap  of  Ancient 
Iidii.  The  prindpid  streams  which  flawed  into  the 
Lalnsan: — on  the  light  orwestern  bank  of  the  rirer, 
the  Choaspes,  called  \ij  Arrian  the  Gnrasns,  and  bj 
Ftotanj  the  Saasbu  (the  AUak);  and  the  Cophen 
(CiU  river),  with  its  own  smaller  tributary  the 
Choei  (the  JTov);  and,  m  the  left  or  eastern  bank, 
the  greater  rirers,  —  which  give  its  name  to  the  Pais- 
/A  (or  the  oonntry  of  the  T\y»  Ktsts), — theAcesines 
(Ckmib),  the  Hydaspes  or  Bidaspes  (/«hm),  the 
Hjdnatcs  (Aici) ;  uid  the  Hjpanis  or  Hjphasis 
(the  SuHeige).  [See  these  rivers  under  their  i«- 
•lieetive  naineB.3  As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  so 
in  that  of  the  Indus,  it  has  been  left  to  modem 
naesrches  to  determine  accniatel;  the  real  sources 
<t  the  river:  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Indus 
rites  st  a  considerable  distance  on  the  N£.  side  of 
the  Bmalaga,  in  what  was  considered  bj  the  Hindus 
ibeir  most  saoed  land,  and  which  was  also  the  dis- 
trict in  which,  <m  opposite  sides  of  the  moimtains, 
lieBnlmtftra,  the  Ganga,  and  the  Jwama,  have 
their  semal  sources.  >'rom  its  source,  the  Indus 
flews  NW.  to  Iskardu,  and  thence  W.  and  SW.,  till 
it  bmsta  through  the  mountain  barriers,  and  descends 
ioto  ibt  plain  of  the  Pmtjdb,  passing  along  the 
westeni  edge  of  Caihmir.  (Ritter,  Srdhmde,  vol.  t. 
fiSie;  moata<^,TravdtmLadakhandCashmir, 
I84I.)  The  native  name  Siiidhu  has  been  pre- 
sened  with  nmsrksble  accniacj,  both  in  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  modem  times.  Thus,  in  the  Peri- 
plos,  we  find  3artis  (p.  33);  in  Ptolemj,  SMor 
(vn.  1.  §  2),  £rom  which,  by  the  softening  of  the  Ionic 
pnnnnciatiao,  the  Greeks  obtsined  their  form  'irSor. 
(Cf.  PKn.  ri.  ao ;  Cosmas,  Indie,  f.  337.)  The 
pnsent  name  is  SM  or  Smdku.  (Bitter,  ToL  T.  pp. 
M,  171.)  [V.] 

INDUS,  a  river  of  the  south-east  of  Caria,  near 
the  towu  of  Cibyra.  On  its  banks  wss  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (zxzviiL  14),  the  fort  of  Thabusiun. 
PGny  (v.  29)  states  that  sixty  other  rivers,  and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  mountain  torrents,  emptied  tbem- 
sdves  into  it.  This  rirer,  which  is  said  to  have 
nraved  its  name  from  some  Indian  who  hsd  been 
thrown  into  it  from  an  elephant,  is  probably  no  other 
than  the  river  Calbis  (KiXSu,  Stiab.  ziv.  f.  651 ; 
PtoL  T.  2.  §  11;  Pomp.  Uela,  i.  16),  at  present 
called  Qmngi,  or  Tttvat,  which  has  its  sources  on 
Moont  Csdmns,  above  Cibyra,  and  pasung  through 
Caria  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Caunus,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Bhodes.  [L.  S.J 

INDITSTRIA,  a  town  of  Lignria,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Fades,  about  20  miles  below 
Tmrim.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us 
that  its  ancieDt  name  waa  BoDnioouAauB,  which 
he  i'»»iiif(y  with  Bodincos,  the  native  name  of  the 
Padns  [Paods],  and  adds  that  it  was  at  this  point 
that  livtr  first  attained  a  considerable  depth.  (Plin. 
ui-16.L20i)  Its  site  (which  wss  erroneously  fixed 
hj  cariier  writers  st  CatiUe)  has  been  established 
^oai  iMstioii  at  s  f  la«e  called  MoiUeu  di  Po,  a 
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few  miles  bdow  Ckicauo,  but  en  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  where  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
numerous  coins  and  objects  cf  ancient  art,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  several  insoripticns, 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered are  those  of  Indostria.  They  also  prove 
that  it  enjoyed  mnnicipal  rank  under  the  Bomsn 
empire.  (Bieolvi  e  Bivautella,  11  mta  delf  oKtiea 
cittA(f/fldwftw,^.,Toiino,1745,4to.;  Hillin,ri)y. 
«»iWBioiK,vol.Lpp.30»— 311.)  [E.H.B.] 
INESSA.    [AnnA.] 

INFERUU  IIABE.    [TTBBHKin«  Mabb.] 
INOAEVONES.    [GxKMAmA  and  HuxBVio- 

HIS.] 

INOAUNI  (lyyourai),  a  Lignnan  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  sea-coast  snd  a^joaning  moontains, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  (MfofGeiwa.  Their  position  is  clearly  iden- 
tified by  that  cf  their  capital  or  chief  town,  Albium 
Ingaunnm,  still  called  Albenga.  They  appear  to 
have  been  in  early  times  ons  of  the  most  powerful 
and  warlike  of  the  Ligurian  tribes,  and  bear  a  pro- 
mineut  part  in  the  long-oontinoed  wars  of  the  Bo- 
mans  with  that  pea{Je.  Their  name  ia  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c:  205,  on  occasion  of  the  landing  of 
Hsgo,  the  broQier  of  Hannibal,  in  Liguria.  They 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Epanterii,  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  appear  to  have 
dwelt  further  inland :  the  Carthaginian  general  om- 
cluded  an  alliance  with  them,  and  supported  them 
against  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior;  he  subse- 
quently returned  to  their  capital  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Bomans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  he  took  his  final  departure  for  A&ica, 
B.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxviiL  46,  xxx.  19.)  After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  B.  c.  201,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Inganni  by  the  Soman 
consul,  C.  Aelins  (Id.  xxxi.  2);  butt  sixteen  yearn 
hiter  (in  B.  c  185)  we  find  them  at  war  with  the 
Bomans,  when  their  territory  was  invaded  by  the 
consul  Appins  Claudius,  who  defeated  them  in  se- 
veral battles,  and  took  six  of  their  towns.  (Id. 
xxxix.  32.)  But  four  yeara  sfWrwards,  b.  c.  181, 
tbey  were  still  in  snns,  and  were  attadced  for  the 
second  time  by  the  proconsul  Aemilios  Paulina. 
This  general  was  at  first  involved  in  great  perils, 
the  Ingsoni  having  surprised  and  besieged  hun  in 
his  camp;  but  he  ultimately  obtained  a  great  and 
decisive  victoty,  in  which  15,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  2500  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  pro- 
cored  to  Aemilius  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Ingauni  ("  Ligurum  Ingannomm  omne  nomen  "), 
while  all  the  other  Liguiians  sent  to  Borne  to  sne 
for  peace.  (Liv.  xL  85 — 28, 34.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Ingauni  in  history,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  later  books  of 
Livy ;  for  that  they  did  not  long  remain  at  peace 
with  Bome,  and  that  hoatilities  were  repeatedly  re- 
newed before  they  were  finally  reduced  to  submis- 
sion and  settled  down  into  the  condition  of  Roman 
subjects,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  iiut  stated  by 
Pliny,  that  their  territory  wss  assigned  to  them,  and 
its  boundaries  fixed  or  altered,  no  less  than  thirtp 
times.  ("Lignribns  Ingaunis  agro  trides  dato," 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  They  appear  to  have  been  mndi 
addicted,  in  common  with  other  maritime  Ligurian 
tribes,  to  habits  of  piracy,  a  tendency  which  tbey 
retained  down  to  a  late  period.  (Liv.  xl.  28,  41 ; 
Vopisc  Procui.  12.)  We  find  them  still  existing 
and  recognised  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  days  U 
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Stnlio  and  Plinj;  bat  w«  luTe  no  means  of  finng 
the  extent  or  limits  of  their  territory,  which  eri- 
dentlT  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eea- 
coost  on  each  side  of  their  capital  citj,  and  probably 
extended  on  the  W.  till  it  met  that  cf  the  Intemelii. 
It  must  hare  inclnded  sereral  minor  towns,  bat 
thrir  capital,  of  which  the  name  is  variooaly  written 
Albiam  Ingannam  and  Albingannom,  is  the  onlj 
town  expressly  assigned  to  them  by  ancient  writers. 
[AuuuM  iNOAUauM.]  (Strab.  it.  p.  202  ;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  8.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NGEMA.     [ABRiNCATm.] 

INI'CERUU,  a  town  in  Lower  Fannonia,  in  the 
neighboarbood  of  which  there  was  a  praetxHium,  or 
place  of  rest  for  the  emperors  when  they  travelled  in 
those  parts.  (/<in.  Ant.  pp.  260, 265.)  Some  iden- 
tify it  with  the  modem  Poaega.  [L.  S.] 

INCPUS.     [Dbixw.] 

INSA'NI  MONTES  (ri  Vlatr6iun  (fn),  Ptol. 
in.  3.  §  7),  a  range  of  moontains  in  Sardinia,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  wen  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
island ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Clandian,  who 
speaks  of  them  as  rendering  the  northern  part  of 
Sardinia  ragged  and  savage,  and  the  adjoining  seas 
stormy  and  dangerous  to  navigators.  (Claudian, 
B.  Gild.  513.)  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  lofty  and  ragged  range  of  moan- 
tains  in  the  N.  and  NE.  part  of  the  island :  and 
was,  doubtless,  given  to  them  by  Roman  navigaton, 
on  accoant  of  the  sadden  and  frequent  storms  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  (Liv.  I.  c).  Ptolemy  also 
places  the  VLaafifuva  6p7j — a  name  which  is  obvi- 
ously translated  from  the  Latin  one — in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  though  he  would  seem  to  consider 
them  as  nearer  the  W.  &ian  the  E.  coast,  the  position 
which  he  assigns  them  may  still  be  referred  to  the 
same  range  or  mass  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia  (TVrra  Nova)  on 
the  E.  coast,  to  that  of  Comas  on  the  W.  [Sar- 
DDJIA.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NSUBRES,  a  people  both  in  Gallia  Transalpina 
and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  lyAnville,  on  the  anthority  of 
Liry  (v.  34),  pkces  the  Insnbres  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina in  tha(  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Aedni 
where  there  was  a  town  Mediolanum,  between  Foram 
Segonanomm  [Forum  Seodsiakobum]  and  Log- 
dnnnm  (Zyon).  This  is  the  only  groand  that  there 
is  for  supposing  that  there  existed  a  people  or  a 
pagus  in  Gallia  Transalpina  named  Insubres.  Of 
the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  an  accoant  is  given 
elsewhere  [VoL  I.  p.  936].  [G.  L.] 

I'NSUL  A,  or  I'NSULA  ALL(yBROGUH,  in  GallU 
Karbonenais.  Livy  (xxi.  31),  after  describing  Han- 
nibal's passage  of  the  Rhone,  says  thst  he  directed 
his  march  on  the  east  side  towards  the  inland  parts 
of  Gallia.  At  his  fourth  encampment  he  came  to 
the  Insula,  "  where  the  rivers  Arar  and  the  Rho- 
danus,  flowing  down  from  the  Alps  by  two  different 
directions,  comprise  between  them  some  tract  of 
country,  and  then  unite:  it  is  the  level  conntry  be- 
tween them  which  is  called  the  Insula.  The  Allo- 
broges  dwell  near."  One  might  easily  see  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  word  Arar;  for  Hannibal 
could  not  have  reached  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum 
{Lj/oa)  in  four  days  from  the  place  where  he  crossed 
the  Rhone ;  and  this  is  certain,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  place  where  he  did  cross  the  Rhone. 
Nor,  if  he  had  got  to  the  junction  of  the  A)rar  and 
Bhodanns,  could  Livy  say  that  he  reached  a  phuse 
near  which  the  Allobroges  dwell;  for,  if  he  had 
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maiehed  from  the  ban  (/rire)  to  the  jnnctioo  of 
the  SaSnt  and  Rhone,  be  would  have  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  [Alu>bkooes.] 
Nor  does  the  Arar  (Saine)  flow  from  the  Alps, 
though  the  Isara  does.  Bnides  this,  if  Hannibal 
had  gono  so  far  north  as  the  part  between  the  iSiwiie 
and  Rhone,  he  would  have  gone  mach  fiuther  north 
than  was  necessary  for  his  purpose,  aa  Livy  describes 
it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  if  we  look  to  the  context 
only,  that  we  must  read  "  Isara"  for  "  Aiw;"  and 
there  is  a  reading  of  one  MS.,  cited  by  Gronovios, 
which  shows  that  Isara  may  have  once  been  in  the 
text,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  (Walckenaer, 
Giog.  4^  voL  L  p.  135.)  ijvy  in  this  passage 
copied  Polybina,  in  whose  USS.  (iii.  49)  the  name 
of  the  river  is  Scoras  or  Scaras;  a  name  which  the 
editors  ought  to  have  kept,  instead  of  changing  it 
into  Isaras  ('Iir^^s),  as  Bekker  and  others  before 
him  have  done,  though  the  Isan  or  Itire  is  cer- 
tainly the  river.  In  the  latest  editions  of  Ptolemy 
(it  10.  §  6)  the  Isara  appears  in  the  form  Isar 
("lottp) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  great  varia- 
tions in  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  editions. 
Walckenaer  (vol.  L  p.  134)  says  that  the  edition  of 
Ulm  of  1482  has  Sicams,  and  that  there  is  "  Si- 
caros"  in  the  Strassbnrg  editions  of  1513,  1520, 
1522.  The  editio  prinoepi  of  1475  has  "Cisur;" 
and  others  have  "  Tisar  "  and  "  Tiaara."  The  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that "  Isc-ar  "  is  one  of  the  fonns 
of  the  name,  which  is  as  genuine  a  Celtic  form  as 
"  Is-ar  '  or  "  Isara,"  the  form  in  Cicero  {ad  Fam;  x. 
15,  &c).  "Isc-sta"  may  be  compared  with  tiie 
British  forms  "  Isaca"  (the  Ext),  Isca,  and  Ischalis; 
and  Is-ara  with  the  names  of  the  Italian  riven  Ansar 
and  Aesis. 

Polybins  compares  the  ooontry  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Isan  (Mre)  to  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  in  extent  and  form,  except  that  in  the  Delta 
the  sea  unites  the  one  side  and  the  channels  of  the 
streams  which  form  the  two  other  sides;  but  here 
mountains  almost  inaccessible  form  the  third  side  of 
this  Insula.  He  describes  it  as  populous,  and  a  com 
country.  The  junction  of  the  Isar,  as  Strabo  calla 
the  river  (p.  185),  and  the  Rhone,  was,  according  to 
him,  opposite  the  place  where  the  Civama  approach 
near  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

The  Itire,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Rhone, 
rises  in  the  high  Pennine  Alps,  and  flows  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpine  region  by  a  very  winding 
course  past  SL  itanrice,  Moutur;  Coi^lani,  Mont  ■ 
maUaa,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  Grtnoble, 
the  Roman  Cnlaro  or  Gratianopolis,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  a  few  miles  north  of  Valentia  (  Faience).  Its 
whole  coarse  is  estimated  at  about  160  miles.  Han- 
nibal, after  spying  a  short  time  in  the  country  abont 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Twre,  commenced 
his  march  over  the  Alps.  It  is  not  material  to  de- 
cide whether  his  whole  army  crossed  over  into  the 
Insula  or  not,  or  whether  be  did  himself,  though 
the  words  of  Polybins  imply  that  he  did.  It  is 
certwn  that  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Itirt 
towards  the  Alps;  and  the  way  to  find  oot  where  he 
crossed  the  Alps  is  by  following  the  valley  of  the 
/sere.  fG.  L.l 

INSURA.    [Mtuib.] 

INTELE'NE  ('Iyn)Xi|i>4),  one  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces W.  of  the  Tigris,  ceded,  in  A.  D.  297,  by 
Narses  to  Galerius  and  the  Romans.  (Petr.  Patr. 
Fr.  14,  Fragm.  Hut  Graee.  ed.  MOller;  Gibbon, 
c.  xiii.)  St  Martin,  in  his  note  to  Le  Beau  (JSo* 
Empirt,  vol.  i.  p.  880),  woold  nad  for  Intelene 
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In^Ioe  (lyTiX^rq),  the  nsme  of  a  mull  prorince 
of  AimenuL  near  the  aouices  of  tha  Tigris  mentioned 
Ij  EpipbanioB  (Haera.  LX.  voL  i.  p.  505,  ed 
Vilcsiia;  oomp.  St.  Martin,  Mfni.  tur  TArmatit, 
Tol  L  pp.  23,  97.)  [KB.  J.] 

lOTEUE'LII  (^IfrtiitXuM),  a  maritime  people  of 
UgTuia,  aitnated  to  the  W.  of  the  Ingsnni,  at  the 
ibot  of  Un  Maritime  Alps.  Tbej  are  bnt  little 
known  in  histcfy,  being  only  once  mentioned  by 
lirj,  in  eonjnnctian  wiUi  their  neighbonre,  the  In- 
ganni,  is  addicted  to  piratical  habits,  to  repress 
vhich  their  coast  was  visited  hj  a  Roman  sqnadron 
in  B.  c  180.  (lir.  zL  41.)  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
asastiU  existing  tribe  (Strab.  it.  p.  202);  and  their 
capital,  called  Allaam  lotemelinm  or  Albinteme- 
fiam,  now  corrupted  into  VintimiffUa,  was  in  his 
time  a  considerable  citj.  [Albidm  Istemsucu.] 
We  lune  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  or 
linuts  of  thor  tenitoiy;  bnt  it  seems  to  hare  bor- 
dered on  that  of  the  Ingaoni  (m  the  £.,  and  the  Ve- 
diantii  on  the  W. :  at  iMst,  these  are  the  only  tribes 
mentiflned  as  asisting  in  this  part  of  Lignria  by 
writers  of  the  Soman  Empire.  It  probably  cam- 
prised  also  the  whole  valley  of  the  Bctuba  or 
Raja,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  riTers,  or 
rather  moontain  torrents,  of  Ligoria,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  the  Col  (it  Taida,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
u  Vmtimigtia.  [E.  U.  B.] 

INT£KAUNA  Cbrripofm:  Eth.  Interamnas, 
-itis),  WIS  the  name  U  aereral  cities  in  different  [arts 
of  Italy.  Its  obvicos  etymology,  already  pointed  ont 
by  Virro  and  Festos,  indicates  their  position  at  the 
conflnaioe  of  two  strouns  ("  inter  amnes,"  Varr.  L.  L, 
T.28,  Fest.  V.  Smiles,  p.  1 7 ,  MalL) ;  which  is,  however, 
bnt  partially  borne  oat  by  their  actnaldtoation.  The 
&nn  bTKB&iofiUM  QlwTtfifamr),  and  the  ethnic 
form  Interamius,  are  also  fbond,  but  more  rarely. 

1.  A  Soman  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris, 
thence  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Ihtekamka  Li- 
KiSAS.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  Liris,  near  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
vbieh  flows  by  Aquinnm  (confounded  by  Strabo 
with  the  Helpis,  a  much  mora  conadeiable  stream), 
and  was  distant  6  miles  from  the  latter  city, 
sod  7  fiom  Casinnm.  Its  territory,  which  was 
iocloded  in  Latinm,  according  to  the  more  ex- 
tended nse  of  that  name,  must  hava  originally 
tcloaged  to  the  Volsdans,  bat  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  Interamoa  as  a  Volscian  city,  nor  indeed 
iny  eridenoe  of  its  existence  previous  to  Uie  establish- 
ment of  the  Boman  colony  there,  in  B.  c.  312.  This 
took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  the  neigh'- 
bonring  town  of  Caainum,  the  object  of  both  being 
dirioosly  to  secure  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  ix.  28;  Diod. 
rix.  IDS;  YelL  FaLl  14.)  Hence  we  find,  in  b.  c. 
294,  the  territory  of  Interamna  ravaged  by  the  Sam- 
mtes,  who  did  not,  however,  ventora  to  attack  the 
city  itself;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  following  cam- 
paign, it  was  frcrni  Interamna  that  the  consul  Sp.  Car- 
viUiis  commenced  his  operations  against  Samninm. 
(Uv.  X.  36,  39.)  Its  territory  was  at  a  later  period 
laid  waste  by  Haniubal  during  his  march  by  the  Via 
Latma  from  Capua  upon  Borne,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  zxvi. 
$):  and  shortly  afterwards  the  name  of  Interamna 
appeals  among  the  twelve  refractory  colonies  which 
declared  themselves  unable  to  futniah  any  further 
nppliea,  and  ware  snbseqaentiy  (b.  a  204)  loaded 
nth  heavier  baideDS  in  consequence  (Id.  xxvii.  9, 
xxix.  15).  After  the  Social  War  it  passed,  in  com- 
lun  with  th*  other  Latin  ooknuea,  into  the  state  of 
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a  monidpinm;  and  we  find  repeated  mantkn  of  it 
as  a  municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  oonaeqnanoa. 
(Cic.  PhO.  iL  41,  i>ra  MU.  17;  Strab.  v.  p.  237; 
Plia  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  received  a  colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed colonial  rank,  several  inscriptions  of  imperial 
times  giring  it  only  the  title  of  a  mnnidi»um.  {Lib. 
Col  p.  234;  Orell.  Inter.  2357,  3828.)  Its  p«>i- 
tion  at  some  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina 
was  probably  nn&vourable  to  its  pmperity  in  later 
tiroes :  from  the  same  cause  its  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Itineraries,  and  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  its 
ezistenoe  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  The 
period  at  which  it  was  mined  or  deserted  is  unknown ; 
but  mention  is  fimnd  in  documents  of  the  middle 
ages  of  a  "  Castrnm  Terame,"  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  though  now  entirely  uninhabited,  is 
still  called  remme.  It  presents  extensive  renuuns 
of  ancient  buildings,  with  vestiges  of  the  walls,  streets, 
and  aqueducts;  and  nomerous  inscriptions  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Tillages. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  384;  Cluver,  ltd.  p.  1039. 
The  inscriptions  are  given  by  Mommaen,  Inter.  Btgn, 
JVeop.  pp.221,222.) 

Pliny  calls  the  citizens  of  thit  Intenunna  "  Inter- 
amnates  Snccaaini,  qui  at  Urinates  vocantur."  The 
former  appellation  was  endently  bestowed  from  their 
situation  in  the  neighboarbood  of  Casinum,  bnt  is 
not  adopted  by  any  other  anther.  They  are  called 
in  inscriptions  "  Interamnatas  Lirinatea,"  and  some- 
times "  Lirinatea  "  alone:  hence  it  is  probable  that 
we  shonld  read  "  Lirioatnm  *  fi>r  "  Luinatum  "  in 
Silius  Italicus  (viiL  402),  where  he  ia  enumerating 
Yolician  cities,  and  hence  the  mention  of  Larinum 
would  be  wholly  out  of  pUce. 

2.  {Term),  a  city  of  Umbtia,  situated  on  the  river 
Nar,  a  little  below  its  conflnence  with  the  Velinns, 
and  about  8  miles  E.  from  Kamia.  It  was  anr- 
rounded  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  in  fact 
aitnated  on  an  island,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
The  inhabitants  are  termed  by  Pliny  "  Interamnates 
cognomine  Kartes,"  to  distinguiah  them  from  those 
of  the  other  towns  of  the  name;  and  we  find  them 
designated  in  inscriptions  as  Interamnates  Martes  and 
Nabartes;  bat  vre  do  not  find  this  epithet  applied  to 
the  city  itself.  Ko  mention  is  fonnd  of  Interamna  in 
history  previous  to  its  passing  under  the  Boman 
yoke ;  but  there  ia  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Umbrian  city,  and  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius has  preserved  to  us  tiie  local  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  in  b.  a  672,  or  rather  mora  than  80 
yean  after  Some.  (OreU.  Inter.  689.)  When  w« 
first  hear  of  Interamna  in  history  it  appears  as  • 
flourishing  municipal  town,  deriving  great  wealth 
from  the  fertility  of  its  tenitoiy,  which  was  irrigated 
by  the  river  Nar.  Hence  it  is  aaid  to  have  been,  as 
early  as  the  civil  ware  of  Marios  and  Snlla,  one  of 
the  "  florentissima  Italise  mnnicipia'  (Floras,  iii. 
21);  snd  though  it  sufiered  a  severe  blow  upcn  that 
occasion,  its  lands  being  confiscated  by  Sulla  and 
portioned  out  among  iua  soldien,  we  still  find  it 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a  manner  that  proves  it  to 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  (Cic  ad  Att.  it, 
15).  Its  inhabitants  were  frequently  engaged  in  li- 
tigation and  disputes  with  their  ndghboure  of  Beate, 
on  account  of  the  regulation  of  the  watera  of  the  Ve- 
linns, which  joins  the  Nar  a  few  miles  above  Inter- 
amna; and  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against  a  pro- 
iect  that  had  been  started  fat  turning  aside  tha 
'•*  14 
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coone  of  the  Ksr,  so  that  it  ahoold  no  longer  flow 
into  the  Tiber.  (Tac  Am.  L  79.)  In  the  ciril  war 
between  \ltellina  and  Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  former  while  their  head-quartera 
were  at  Ntniia,  bnt  was  taken  with  little  resistance 
hj  Arrina  Vans.  (Id.  Biit.  iii.  61,  63.)  Inscrip- 
tions sufBcientlj  attest  the  continned  monidpal  im- 
portance of  Intenunna  under  the  Reman  empire;  and, 
though  ita  poiitioa  was  soma  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  great  Flaminian  highway,  which  proceeded  from 
Narnia  direct  to  Merania  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ;  Tac. 
ffuL  it  64),  a  branch  line  of  road  was  carried  from 
Kamia  by  Intenunna  and  Spoletium  to  Forum  Fla- 
minii,  where  it  rejoined  the  main  highroad.  This 
line,  which  followed  rety  nearly  that  of  the  present 
highroad  from  Borne  to  Perugia,  appears  to  hare 
latterly  become  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
is  given  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  Via  Flaminia.  (/(iii^ 
Ant  p.  125;  Itm.  Hier.  pw  613;  Tab.  PeuL')  The 
great  richness  of  the  meadows  belonging  to  Inter- 
amna  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Nar  is  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
who  tells  us  that  they  were  cut  for  bay  no  less  than 
four  times  in  the  year  (Plin.  xriii.  28.  t.  67);  and 
Tadtos  also  represents  the  same  district  as  among 
the  moat  fertile  in  Italy  (Tac  Aim.  i.  79).  That 
great  historian  himself  is  generally  considered  as  a 
native  of  Intenunna,  bnt  without  any  distinct  au- 
thority: it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  subse- 
quently the  patrimonial  residence,  and  probably  the 
birthplace,  <^  his  descendants,  the  two  emperors  Ta- 
citus and  Florianus.  (Vopisc  Floriim.  2.)  In  A.  D. 
193,  it  was  at  Interamna  that  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  met  the  emperor  Septimins  Severus,  when 
on  his  march  to  the  capital  (Spartian.  Seeer.  6); 
and  at  a  hiter  period  (a.  d.  253)  it  was  there  that 
the  two  emperors,  Trelionianus  Gallus  and  his  son  Vo- 
lusianus,  who  were  on  their  march  to  oppose  Aemili- 
ann8inMoesia,were  putto  death  bytbeir  own  soldiers, 
(EntropL  ix.  5;  Vict.  CaeM.  31,  EpiLSl.) 

Intenunna  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  very 
early  times,  and  has  subsisted  without  interruption 
through  the  middle  ages  on  its  present  site;  the 
name  lieing  gradually  corrupted  into  its  modem  form 
of  Tend.  It  is  still  a  flonrisbing  city,  and  retains 
various  relics  of  its  ancient  importance,  inclnding  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  temples  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  to  Hercules, 
and  some  portions  of  the  ancient  Thermae.  None  of 
these  ruins  are,  however,  of  much  importance  or  in- 
terest. Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Palazto  PtibUeo. 
About  3  miles  above  Terai  a  the  celebrated  ca»- 
cade  of  the  Velinns,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Boman  M*.  Curius;  it  is  more  fully  noticed  under 
the  article  Veuhub. 

3.  (reramo),  a  city  of  Piceuum,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Piaetatii,  and  probably  the  diief  place  in  the 
district  of  that  people.  The  name  is  omitted  by 
Pliny,  bnt  is  (band  in  Ptolemy,  who  distinctly  assigns 
it  to  the  Praetutii;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Liber  Colonianun  among  the  "  Civitatee  Piceni." 
It  these  bears  the  epithet  of  "  Palestina,"  or,  as  the 
name  is  elsewhere  written,  "  Paletina;"  the  origin 
and  meaning  oS  which  axe  wholly  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii, 
I.  §  58;  Lib.  CoL  pp.  226,  259.)  In  the  genuine 
fiagments  of  Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dti- 
zens  are  correctly  designated  as  "  Interamnates  Pta^ 
tutianL"  (Fronlin.  i.  p.  18,  ed.  Lachm.)  Being  si- 
tnated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
fnxn  the  highroadi,  the  name  is  sot  found  in  the 
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Itineraries,  bnt  we  know  that  it  was  an  episcopal 
see  and  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Ko- 
man  empire.  The  name  is  already  corrupted  in  our 
USS.  of  tiie  Liber  Coloniarum  into  Teramne,  whence 
its  modem  form  of  Teramo.  But  in  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Apmtium,  supposed  to  be  a  comption  of 
Praetntium,  or  rather  of  the  name  of  the  people 
Praetutii,  aj^ed  (as  was  so  often  the  case  in  Gaul) 
to  their  chief  city.  Thus  we  find  the  name  of  Abru> 
tium  among  the  cities  of  PJcenum  enumerated  by 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  (iv.  31);  aud  under  tlie 
Lombards  we  find  mention  of  a  "  comes  Aprutii." 
The  name  has  been  retained  in  that  of  Abruao,  now 
given  to  the  two  northernmost  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  one  of  which,  called  Abmoo 
VUeriort,  the  city  of  Teramo  is  still  the  capital. 
Vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre,  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  of  Roman  date,  as  well  as  statues,  altars, 
and  other  ancient  zemains,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site :  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  also  found, 
in  one  of  which  the  dtiiens  are  designated  as  "  In- 
teramnites  Praetutiani."  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iiL  pp. 
297—301;  Mommsen,  /.  R.if.  pp.  329—331.) 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
city  of  the  name  of  Interamna  among  the  Frentani, 
as  assumed  by  Romanelli,  and,  from  him,  by  Cramer, 
on  the  anthority  of  a  very  apocryphal  inscription. 
[Fbemtahi.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERAMNE'SIA  (Phlegon.  de  Longaev.  1: 
Eth.  Intetamniensea,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35X  a  stipen- 
diary town  of  Lusitania,  named  in  the  inscription  of 
Aiamtara,  and  supposed  by  Ukert  to  have  been 
situated  between  thie  Coa  and  TVniroei,  near  Costal 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  (Ukert,  vd.  iu  pt.  1. 
p.  398.)  [P.S.] 

INTERAMNIUM.  [Astdbes.1 
INTERCA'TLA.  [Vaccakl] 
INTERCI&A  or  AD  INTERCISA,  u  the  name 
given  in  the  Itineraries  to  a  station  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  which  evidently  derives  this  name  from 
its  bong  situated  at  the  remarkable  tunnel  or  gallery 
hewn  through  the  rock,  now  known  as  the  Pauo  del 
Fvrio.  {Itin.  Bier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peut.)  This 
passage,  which  is  still  traversed  by  the  raod«ii 
highway  from  Rome  to  Fano,  is  a  work  tt  tlie  em- 
peror Vespasian,  as  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock 
informs  us,  and  was  constracted  in  the  seventh 
yev  of  bis  reign,  a.  d.  75.  (Inscr.  <jp.  Cluver, 
lUd.  p.  619.)  It  is  also  noticed  among  the  public 
works  of  that  emperor  by  Aurelins  Victor,  who  cull* 
it  Petra  Pertusa;  and  the  same  name  (Il^rpa  wcp- 
ToScra)  is  given  to  it  by  Procopins,  who  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  locality. 
(Vict.  Cues.  9,  Epit.  9;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  11.) 

The  valley  of  the  Cantiano,  a  tributary  of  the 
Metaurus,  wbich  is  here  followed  by  the  Flaminian 
Way,  is  at  this  point  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  by 
cutting  the  road  out  of  the  solid  rock  that  it  can  be 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rock  itself  is  in  one  place  pierced  by 
an  arohed  gallery  or  tunnel,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  Petra  Pertusa.  The  actual  timnel  is  only 
126  feet  long,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  is 
about  half  a  mile.  Glaudian  alludes  to  this  remark- 
able work  in  terms  which  prove  the  admiration  that 
it  excited.  (Claud,  de  VI.  Cont.  Bon.  502.)  At 
a  later  period  the  pass  was  guarded  by  a  fort,  which, 
from  its  completely  commanding  the  Flaminian  Way, 
became  a  military  post  of  importance,  and  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  the  Gothi 
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itth  tin  geDoab  of  Justinian.  (Proeop.  B.  G.  u. 
11,  Si.  G,  ir.  S8,  34.)  The  Jerusalem  Itinerarjr 
pla»  Uie  station  of  Interdaa  9  M.  P.  from  Calles 
{Ct^  and  the  same  distance  from  Fonun  Sem- 
pnnii  (fossomiroiie),  both  of  which  distances  are 
jiot  aboat  comet.  (D'Annlle,  Analgie  d»  tltalie, 
f.  1S5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERKUH  MARE,  the  great  inland  or  Medi- 
teirtmam  Sea,  which  washes  the  coasts  of  Soatheni 
£an>|ie.  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor. 

1.  AoM. — In  the  Hebrew  Scriptnies,  this  sea,  on 
the  W.  of  Palestine,  and  therefbra  behind  a  persca 
fadng  the  E.,  is  caUed  the  "  Hinder  Sea  "  (7)ei<(.  zi. 
S4;  Joal,  ii.  20),  and  also  the  "  Sea  of  the  Fhilis- 
lioea  *  (£n)d  xzii.  81),  becanae  that  people  occupied 
the  largest  portion  of  its  shores.  Prs-eminentl;  it 
«<$" the  Great  Sea ' (^na.  zzsir. 6,  7 ;  Joih.i.i, 
a.  1,  XT.  47;  £ixk.  slvii.  10,  15,  20),  or  simply 
"  the  Sea'  (1  Kitigi,  t.  9 ;  tcomp.  1  ifocc.  st.  34. 
IT,  11).  In  the  same  way,  the  Homeric  poems, 
Hesiod,  the  Cjdic  poets,  Aeschylos,  and  Pindar, 
call  it  emphatically  "  the  Sea."  The  logograpber 
Hecataens  spedm  of  it  as  "  the  Great  Sea  "  {Fr.  349, 
aL  Klansen).  Nor  did  the  historians  and  systematic 
rngnpben  mark  it  off  by  any  peculiar  denomination. 
The  Bomaa  writers  call  it  Mark  Ihtkbhiix  (Pomp. 
Mda,  L  I.  §  4;  Flin.  iii.  3)  or  Ibtestuiux  (Sail. 
Jug.  17;  Flor.  )t.  2;  q  tn  dtEAorra,  Polyb.  iii.  39; 
V  irrhs  Siiv,  Strab.  iL  pi,  ISl,  iiL  p.  139;  il  irrit 
'H^naAfW  mfi^  d<£\.,  Aiist.  Met,  ii.  1),  or  more 
frequently,  Mask  NoOTBtnt  (Sail.  Jyg.  17,  18; 
Can.  £  <;.  T.  1 ;  Lit.  zzrL  42 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  S.  §  I ; 
i  tif  ium  diU.,  Strab.  iL  p.  121).  The  ejHthet 
"  Mediterranean  "  is  not  used  in  the  risasical  writers, 
>nd  wss  fiist  employed  for  this  sea  by  Solinns  (c  22 ; 
comp.  Isid.  Ori;.  xiiL  16).  The  Greeks  of  the  pre- 
Mnt  day  call  it  the  "  White  Sea  "  (^ttaipi  aiSaaaa), 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Blade  Sea.  Throughout 
Eonpe  it  is  known  as  the  MedHemmean. 

2.  £idemt,  Stope,  and  AdmeoMuremenU. —  The 
Heditemnean  Sea  extends  from  6°  W.  to  36°  £.  of 
Greenwich,  while  the  extreme  limits  of  its  ktitnde 
ire  fhxn  3QP  to  46°  N.;  and,  in  round  numben,  its 
length,  from  Gibraltar  to  its  furthest  extremity  in 
Spia,  is  aboat  2000  miles,  with  a  breadth  rarying 
bvD  80  to  SOO  miles,  and,  including  the  Euxine, 
withaluieof  shore  of  4S00  leagues.  The  ancients, 
who  considered  this  sea  to  be  a  very  bu;ge  portion 
rf  the  globe,  thongh  in  reality  it  is  only  equal  to 
(ue-serenteenth  part  of  the  Faci£c,  assigned  to  it 
>inaeh  greater  length.  As  they  possessed  no  means 
for  critiaJly  measuring  horizontal  angles,  and  were 
ooaided  by  the  compass  and  chronometer,  correctness 
in  great  distances  was  unattainable.  On  this  account, 
while  the  E.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  approached 
>  tolenble  iegne  of  correctness,  the  relative  positions 
ud  foms  of  the  W.  coasts  are  erroneous.  Strafao, 
s  philosophical  rather  than  a  scientific  geographer, 
Kt  hinoelf  to  rectify  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  (ii. 
pp.  105, 106),  bat  made  more  mistakes :  thongh  be 
drew  a  moch  better  "  contour"  of  the  Mediterranean, 
;et  be  distorted  the  W.  parts,  by  placing  Massilia 
I_3i°  to  the  S.  of  Byzantium,  instead  of  2^°  to  the 
X.  of  that  city.  Ptolemy  also  fell  into  great  errors, 
ioch  u  the  flattening'in  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  imonnt  of  4^°  to  the  S.,  in  the  Utitude  of  Car- 
tbage,  while  Byzantium  was  placed  2°  to  the  N.  of 
is*  tme  poiitian;  thns  increasing  the  breadth  in  the 
fay  part  where  the  greatest  accuracy  might  be  ex- 
peoed.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  extreme  length  of 
the  Internal  Sea  was  carried  to  upwards  of  20° 
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beyond  it*  true  limits.  The  maps  of  Agathodaemon 
which  accompany  the  Geography  of  Ptdemy,  thongh 
indifoently  drawn,  preserre  a  much  better  outline  of 
this  sea  than  is  expressed  in  the  Theodosiau  or 
Peutingerian  Table,  where  the  Mediterranean  is  no 
reduced  in  breadth  as  to  resemble  a  canal,  and  the 
sits,  fonn,  and  dimensions  of  its  islsnds  are  displaced 
and  disfigured. 

The  la^todes  were  estimated  by  the  sncieDt  ob- 
sarrera  in  stsdia  reckoned  from  the  equator,  and  are 
not  so  disooidant  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
method.  The  length  between  the  equinoctial  line 
and  Syracuse,  or  rather  the  place  which  they  called 
the  "  Strait  of  Sicily,"  is  giren  as  follows :  — 

Stadia 
Eratoathenea  ....  25,490 
Hippaichns       ....    25,600 

Stiabo 25,400 

Haiinns  of  Tyre    ...    26,076 

Ptolemy 26,833 

Their  longitudes  run  nther  wild,  and  an  reckoned 
from  the  "Sacrum  FFomontoriiim*(C(i9i*  ^tl'ta- 
cent),  and  the  numbers  given  are  as  the  are  from 
thence  to  Syraeoss: — 

Stadia 
Eratostbenea  ....  11,800 
Hipparebus       .    .    .    t,    ItfiOO 

Strabo 14,000 

MsrinnsofTyn     ...    18,583 

Ptolemy 29,000 

In  Adniual  Smyth's  work  (The  Medileiraaean, 
p.  375)  will  be  found  a  tabular  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  admeasurements  of  the  elder  geographers, 
along  with  the  determination  resulting  from  his  own 
obserrations;  assuming,  for  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers, 700  stadia  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  for  a  plans 
projection  in  the  36°  parallel,  and  555  for  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  longitude.  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
GeograjpUe  dee  Greet,  1  voL  Paris,  1780;  Ceoj^ro- 
pUa  dee  Andene,  3  vols.  Paris,  1813  ;  Afsnires 
Itinirairti,  I  vol  Paris,  1813.) 

3.  Piffriad  Geogrt^pkjf, — A  more  richly'Varied 
and  broken  outline  gives  to  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  an  advantage  over  the  S.  or  Libysn 
coast,  which  was  remarked  by  Eratosthenes.  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  109.)  The  three  great  peninsaUu,  —  the 
Iberian,  the  Italic,  and  the  Hellenic,  —  with  their 
sinuous  and  deeply  indented  shores,  form,  in  com- 
bination with  the  neighbouring  islands  and  opposite 
coasts,  many  straits  and  isthmuses.  Kxcliisive  of 
the  Euxine  (which,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  it),  this  sheet  of  water  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  vast  basins;  the  barrier  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  marks  the  commencement  of  the  W. 
basin,  which  descends  to  an  abysmal  depth,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  central  part  of  the  sea,  where 
it  flows  over  another  barrier  (the  auboqueona  Ad- 
venture Batik,  disoorered  by  Admiral  Smyth),  aiid 
again  &lls  into  the  yet  un&thomed  Levant  basin. 

Strabo  (iL  pp.  122—127)  marked  off  this  expanse 
by  three  smaller  closed  basins.  The  westernmost, 
or  Tyrrhenian  basin,  comprehended  tiie  space  be- 
tween the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Sicily,  including 
the  Iberian,  Ligorian,  and  Sardinian  seas ;  the 
waters  to  the  W.  of  Italy  were  also  called,  m  re- 
ference to  the  Adriatic,  the  "  Lower  Sea,"  as  that 
gulf  bore  the  name  of  the  '-  Upper  Sea."  The 
aeoond  was  the  Syrtio  bann,  E.  of  Sicily,  including 
the  Ansonian  or  Siculian,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Libyan 
seas:  on  the  N.  this  basin  runs  up  into  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  S.  the  gulf  of  Libya  penetrates  deeply  into 
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the  Alnaui  oontiiunt  The  £.  part  of  thii  biiain  is 
interrupted  bj  Cjpms  alone,  and  was  divided  into 
the  Carpathian,  Pampbjlian,  Cilician,  and  Syrian 
seas. 

The  third  or  Aegean  portion  is  boonded  to  the 
S.  by  a  corred  line,  which,  commencing  at  the  ooost 
of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Bhodes,  Crete,  and  Cythera,  joining  the  Pelopon- 
nesus not  fiir  from  Cape  Malea,  with  its  subdinsioos, 
the  Thracian,  Myrtoan,  Icarian,  and  Cretan  seas. 

From  the  Aegean,  the  "  White  Sea  "  of  the  Tories, 
the  channel  of  the  Hellespont  leads  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  connected  by  the  Tliracian  Bospoms  with 
the  Euxine :  to  the  ME.  of  that  sheet  of  water 
lies  the  Palus  Maeotis,  with  the  strait  of  tlie  Cim- 
merian Bosporus.  The  configuration  of  the  con- 
tinents and  of  the  islands  (the  latter  either  severed 
from  the  main  or  volcanically  elevated  in  lines,  as  if 
over  long  fissures)  led  in  very  early  times  to  cosmo- 
logical  views  nspecting  eruptions,  terrestrial  revoln- 
tions,  and  overpourings  of  the  swollen  higher  sess 
into  those  which  were  lower.  The  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  the  stnits  of  Gades,  and  the  Internal 
Sea,  with  its  many  iaUnds,  were  well  fitted  to 
originate  such  theories.  Not  to  speak  of  the  floods 
of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  or  the  legendary  cleaving 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  by  that  hero,  the  Samo- 
thrscian  traditions  recounted  that  the  Euxine,  once 
an  inland  lake,  swollen  by  the  riven  that  flowed 
into  it,  had  broken  first  through  the  Bosporus  and 
aftenrards  the  Hellespont.  (Diod.  T.  47.)  A  reflex 
of  these  Samothracian  traditiona  appears  in  the 
"  Sluice  Theory  "  of  Straton  of  Lampe.icns  (Strab. 
i.  pp.  49,  50X  according  to  which,  the  swelUngs  of 
the  waters  Ol  the  Euxine  first  opened  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  afterwards  caused  the  outlet 
throngh  the  FiUars  of  Hercules.  This  theory  of 
Straton  led  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  to  examine  the 
problem  of  the  equality  of  level  of  all  external  seas, 
or  seas  surrounding  the  continents.  (Strab.  2,  c; 
comp.  ii.  p.  104.)  Strabo  (i.  pp.  51,  54)  iqeoted 
the  theory  of  Straton,  as  insufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  proposed  one  of  his  own,  the 
profoundness  of  which  modem  geologists  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate.  "  It  is  not,"  he  says  (L  c), 
"  because  the  lands  covered  by  seas  were  originally 
at  difierent  altitudes,  that  the  waters  have  risen,  or 
subuded,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inundated 
others.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is 
sometimes  raised  up  and  sometimes  depressed,  so 
that  it  either  overflows  or  returns  into  its  own 
place  again.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  the  cause 
to  the  ground,  either  to  that  gronnd  which  is  under 
the  sea,  or  to  that  which  becomes  flooded  by  it; 
hut  rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  the  sea,  for 
this  is  mora  moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  wet- 
ness, can  be  altered  with  greater  quickness."  (Lyell, 
Geology,  p.  17;  Humboldt,  Cotmot,  vol.  ii.  p.  118, 
trans.,  Atpectt  of  Nature,  vol.  iL  pp.  73 — 83, 
trans.) 

The  fluvial  system  of  the  Internal  Sea,indnding 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  consists,  be- 
sides many  secondary  streams,  of  the  Nile,  Danube, 
Borysthenes,  Tanais,  Fo,  Bhone,  Ebro,  and  Tyras. 
The  general  physics  of  this  sea,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  ancient  speculations,  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article;  it  will  be  sufiKient  to  say 
that  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  first  studied  on  the 
coast  of  this,  which  can  only  in  poetical  language 
be  called  "  a  tideless  sea."  The  mariner  of  old  had 
'his  charts  and  sailing  directories,  was  acquiunted 
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with  the  bewiMering  currenta  and  oonnter-ennents 
of  this  sea,  —  the  "Typhon"  (n;^),  and  the 
"  Prester '  (r/niirrip),  the  destroyer  of  those  at 
sea,  of  which  Lucretius  (vi.  4S2 — 445)  haa  given 
so  tenifio  a  description,  —  and  hailed  in  the  hoar 
of  danger,  as  the  "  Dioscnri  "  who  playad  about  the 
mast-bead  of  bis  vessel  (Plin.  ii.  437 ;  Sen.  Aot. 
(kuuit  iL),  the  fire  of  St  Elmo,  "  sacred  to  the 
seaman."  Much  valuable  infoimaticn  npon  the 
winds,  climate,  and  other  atmoepbetio  phenomena, 
as  recorded  by  the  ancients,  and  compared  with 
modem  investigations,  is  to  lie  found  in  Smyth 
{Mediterranean,  pp.  210—302).  Forlnger's  sec- 
tion upon  Physical  Geography  (vol.  L  pp.  576— 
655)  is  useful  for  the  referencea  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  Some  papers,  which  appeared  in 
Frater'i  Magaane  for  the  years  1852  and  1853, 
upon  the  fish  known  to  the  ancients,  throw  con- 
siderable light  npon  the  ichthyology  of  this  sea. 
Recent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  troth  of  many 
instructive  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  fish 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  have  been  handed  down 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Archestratos,  Aelian,  Ovid,  Op- 
jsan,  Athenaeus,  and  Auaonins. 

4.  Bistorieal  Geogngilkji. — To  trace  the  progress 
of  discovery  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  this  sea 
would  be  to  give  the  history  of  eiviliaatioo, — ^"nul- 
lum sine  nomine  saznin."  Its  geographical  position 
has  eminently  tended  towards  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  The  three  peninsulas — the  Iberian, 
Italic,  and  Helleuic — run  out  to  meet  that  of  Asia 
Minor  projecting  inim  the  E.  coast,  while  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  have  served  as  stepping  stones  for 
the  passage  of  the  peoples  from  one  continent  to  the 
other;  and  the  great  Indian  Ocean  advances  by  the 
fissure  between  Arabia,  Aegypt,  and  Abyssinia,  under 
the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  as  only  to  be  divided 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  We,"  says  Plato  in  tho  Phaedo  (p.  109,  b.), 
"  who  dwell  iram  the  Phasis  to  the  PiUara  of  Her- 
cules, inhabit  only  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  we  have  settled  round  the  (Interior)  sea,  like 
anti  or  frogs  round  a  marsh."  And  yet  the  margin 
of  this  contracted  basin  has  been  the  sits  where 
civilisation  was  first  developed,  and  the  theatre  of 
the  greatest  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  world. 
Religion,  intellectual  culture,  Uw,  arts,  and  man- 
ners— nearly  everything  that  lifta  ns  above  the 
savage,  have  come  from  these  coasts. 

The  earliest  civilisation  on  these  shares  was  to 
the  S.,  but  the  national  character  of  the  Aegyptians 
was  opposed  to  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
their  navigation,  such  as  it  was,  wss  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Nile  and  Arabian  gulf.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  first  great  agents  in  promoting  the 
communion  of  p^plos,  and  their  flag  waved  in  every 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Internal  Sea.  Carthage 
and  Etruria,  though  of  less  importance  than  Phoe- 
nicia in  connecting  nations  and  extending  the  geo- 
graphical horizon,  exercised  great  influence  on 
oommerrial  intercourse  with  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  N.  of  Europe.  The  progressive  movement 
propagated  itself  more  widely  end  enduringly  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  after  tiie  hitter 
had  broken  the  Phoenioo-Garthaginian  power. 

In  the  Hellenic  peninsnla  the  broken  configuration 
of  the  coast-line  invited  early  navigation  and  ocim- 
mercial  intercourse,  and  the  ex^itions  of  the 
Ssmians  (Herod,  iv.  168)  and  Phocasans  (Herod. 
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L  ISS)  bid  open  the  W.  eout  of  this  mb.'  During 
the  period  of  the  Bomin  Unirenal  Empire,  the 
UeditensBBUi  was  the  lake  of  the  imperial  city. 
Sooi  after  the  condusim  of  the  Fint  Mithridatic 
War,  pncy,  which  has  always  existed  from  the  ear- 
liest {mods  of  history  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Gredan  waters,  wae  carried  on  systematically  by 
lar^  anntea  and  fleets,  the  strongholds  of  which 
ntn  CiOcia  and  Crete.  From  these  stations  the 
piialea  directed  their  expeditions  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithr. 
M;  Plat.  Poi^.  24.)  Piracy,  crashed  by  Pom- 
peios,  ms  never  afterwards  carried  on  so  extensively 
as  to  merit  a  place  in  history,  bat  was  not  entirely 
extirpated  even  by  the  fleet  which  the  Boman  em- 
penxs  maintained  in  the  East,  and  that  cases  still 
oraured  b  proved  by  inscriptions.  (Bockh,  Corp. 
laer.  Grace,  nn.  2335,  2347.)  The  Romans 
despised  all  trade,  and  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of 
W«Hr;«ii  their  gnat  patron,  till  the  extinction  of  the 
Bonan  power  in  the  East,  possessed  the  largest 
share  of  the  commerce  of  tiie  Mediterranean.  Even 
after  the  Moslem  conqoeats,  the  Arabs,  in  spte  of 
the  vaiioos  expeditions  which  they  fitted  oat  to 
attack  Constantinople,  never  sncceeded  in  forming  a 
maritime  power;  and  their  naval  strength  declined 
irith  the  nnmbiers  and  wealth  of  their  Christian 
snbjects,  nntil  it  dwindled  into  a  few  piratical 
sqaadrms.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople  really 
remained  masters  of  the  sea.  On  all  points  con- 
nected with  this  sea,  see  Admiral  Smyth,  Tie  J/is- 
dUerrmetai,  London,  1854.  [E.  B.  J.] 

INTEBOCREA  (Irrtpoicp^a,  Strak),  a  small 
town  or  village  of  the  Sabines,  between  Ainitemtmi 
and  Reate.  It  was  placed  on  the  Via  Sslaria,  at  the 
jonction  of  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  east- 
wards to  Amitemnm,  the  other,  and  principal  one, 
np  the  valley  of  the  Velinns,  to  Ascnlmn.  It  is  now 
called  Afitrodoco,  and  is  a  position  of  great  military 
importance,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
two  passes  jnst  mentioned,  which  mnst  in  all  ages 
bave  formed  two  of  the  principal  lines  of  commaoi- 
cation  across  the  Apennines.  It  seems,  however,  to 
hare  l»en  in  ancient  times  bnt  a  small  place :  Strabo 
calls  it  a  village ;  and  its  name  is  otherwise  {bond 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  at  14  M.  P. 
fraa  Beate,  a  distance  that  coincides  with  the  position 
of  Ammdoeo.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ;  Itm.  Ant  p.  307 ; 
Tai.  PaU.)  Its  ancient  name  is  evidently  derived 
bom  its  position  in  a  deep  valley  between  mgged 
mmntains  ;  for  we  learn  from  Featns  (p.  181,  ed. 
UnlL)  that  Ocris  was  an  ancient  word  for  a  moun- 
tain: and  it  Is  mteiesting  to  find  this  form  still 
puma  led  in  the  name  of  the  Moaiagne  di  Ocra, 
a  lofty  .and  ragged  gronp  of  the  Apennines,  near 
AqmBa.  (Zinnoni,  Carta  del  Segno  di  IfapoU, 
3.  M.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

INTEKFROHniM,  s  Tillage  of  the  Harradni, 
Ibnning  a  station  on  the  Via  Clandia  Valeria  be- 
tween Corfininm  and  Teate.  It  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Itineraries,  bnt  the  distances  sre 
TarioDsIy given.  (/^.^tX. pp.  102,310;  T'o&.PeiK.) 
The  line  of  the  ancient  highroad  is,  however,  well 
ascertained,  and  the  position  of  Interprominm  is  fixed 
by  ancient  remains,  as  well  as  mediaeval  records,  at 
a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aternns,  just 
telow  the  narrow  gorge  thiongh  which  that  river 
flows  below  PopoU.  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  a  tavern  called  the  Otteria  H  S.  VoJentmo,  fion 
the  little  town  of  that  name  on  the  hill  above;  it  is 
distant  12  Roman  miles  firam  Corfininm  (5.  PeOimf), 
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and  13  firom  Teate  (CMati),  or  91  from  Peteara, 
at  the  month  of  the  Atemna.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad 
Cbw.  p.  143;  D'Anville,  Analgu  dt  titalie,  p.  178; 
Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.)  An  inscription  also 
mentions  Interprominm  under  the  name  of  Pagns 
Interprominus  (Orell.  Viwcr.  144;  Romanelli,  Lc); 
it  is  called  "  Interpromiam  vicns  "  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.  102),  and  was  evidently  a  mere 
village,  probably  a  dependency  of  Teate.     [E.H.B.J 

INTl'BILI.  1.  [Edetahi.]  2.  A  town  of 
Hisponia  Baetica,  near  Jlliturgis,  the  scene  of  s 
battle  gained  by  the  Ramans  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  Second  Pnnic  War.  (Liv.  xxiil  49  ;  Fron- 
tin.  Stralag.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

INUI  CASTBUM.  [Castbum  Ihdi.] 
_  INYCUM  or  INYCUS  (Iikkov,  Steph.  B.,  bat 
h  IruKos,  Herod. :  Eth,  'Irvau'oi),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
situated  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the  river 
Hypeas.  It  ia  principally  known  from  its  connection 
with  the  mythical  legends  concerning  Minos  and 
Dtiedalns ;  the  capital  of  the  Sicanian  prince  Cocalus, 
who  afibrded  a  shelter  to  the  fugitive  Daedaloa 
against  the  Cretan  monarch,  being  placed  by  some 
writers  at  Inyenm,  and  by  others  at  Camicns.  (Pans. 
vii.  4.  §  6;  Cbaraz,  ap.  Stepk.  B.  v.  KaiuK6t.)  It 
is  mentioned  in  historical  times  by  Herodotus  as  the 
phce  of  confinement  to  which  Sc^tbes,  the  rnler  of 
Zancle,  wss  sent  by  Hippocrates,  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner.  (Herod,  vi.  S3,  24.)  Aelian,  who 
copies  the  narrative  of  Herodottis,  represents  Scythes 
as  a  native  of  Inyenm;  bnt  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. (Ael.  K.i^.viii.  17.)  PUito  speaks  of  Inyenm 
sa  sUIl  in  existence  in  his  time,  bnt  quite  a  small 
place  (xa>f>W  wdrv  ffiuKp6») ;  notwithstanding 
which  he  makes  the  sophist  Hippias  boast  that  he 
bod  derived  from  it  a  sum  of  20  minoe.  (Plat. 
Hipp,  M.  f.  282,  s.)  It  is  erident  that  it  olwayi 
continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  was 
probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Selinns.  Hence  we 
never  again  meet  with  its  name,  though  Stephanua 
tells  us  that  this  wss  still  jnserved  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  wine.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.  'Inicw ; 
Hesycb.  «.  r.)  Vibias  Sequester  is  the  only  author 
that  affiwds  any  due  to  its  position,  by  telling  ns 
that  the  river  Hypaas  (the  modem  BeUei)  flowed  by 
it  (Vib.  Sequest.  p.  12,  according  to  CInvar's  eman 
dation);  bnt  farther  than  this  its  site  cannot  be 
detennined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

lOBACOHL    [Mabkakica.I 

lUL,  ofterwaids  CAESARE'A  ('I^X  fiaurifim, 
PtoL  ii  4.  §  5  ;  4  Kaun<p«a,  Strab.,  &c.),  ori- 
ginally an  obscura  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  became  afterwards  fiunons  as  the 
capital  of  Bocchos  and  of  Jnba  II.  [Uaukbtaxia.] 
The  Utter  kmg  enlarged  and  adorned  the  city,  and 
gave  it  the  name  rf  Coeaaiea,  in  hononr  <k  bis 
patron  Angustns.  Under  the  Romans  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Manretania  Caeearieusis,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.  It  was  made  a  colony  by 
the  emperor  Clandius.  Under  Valens  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Moors ;  but  it  was  again  restored ;  and  in 
the  6th  centoiy  it  was  a  popalons  and  fioarishing 
d^.  It  oocnjned  a  fitrourable  position  midway  be- 
tween Carthage  and  the  Straits,  and  was  conveniently 
situated  with  refcence  to  Spain,  the  Balearic  ishmds, 
and  Sardinia ;  and  it  had  a  natnral  harbonr,  pro- 
tected by  a  smsll  ishind.  To  the  E.  of  the  dty 
stood  the  royal  mausoleum.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iz.  9 ;  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1;  Plin.T.2.  s.1; 
Entrap,  vii.  5  ;  Itin.  Ant,  pp.  5,  15,  2S,  SI ;  Oroe. 
m  33;  Ammian.  xziz.  5;  Procop.  B.  Vtmd.  ii.  5.) 
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Caea&rea  is  ninr  identified,  beyond  all  doobt,  with 
the  magnificent  ruins  at  Zer$htll  on  the  coast  of 
Algier,  in  a  little  more  than  2°  E.  long.  The 
Arabic  name  is  simpl/  an  abbreviation  of  Caaarta 
M  ;  a  &ct  clear  to  the  intnilire  sagadty  of  Shaw, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  led  that  incomparable  traveller  to  the 
tmth.  Unfortnnately,  however,  nearly  all  rab- 
seqcent  writers  prefeired  to  follow  the  thick-headed 
Mannert,  who  was  misled  by  an  error  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  whereby  all  the  places  along  this 
coast,  for  a  considerable  distance,  are  thrown  too  iar 
to  the  W. ;  until  the  researches  which  followed  the 
French  c(mqnest  of  the  country  revealed  inscriptions 
which  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  There  exist 
few  stronger  examples  of  that  golden  rule  of  criti- 
cism : —  "  Pooderanda  snot  tesUmonia,  non  mone- 
raada."  (Shaw,  Traveli,  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  c.  3;  Barth, 
Waadervnge»,'f.  56 ;  Pellissier,  in  the  Explaratioa 
Seientifiqat  de  tAlgirie,  voL  vi.  p.  349.)     [P.  &] 

lOLAI  or  lOLAEMSES  CI^iuh,  Pans.;  'lo- 
XituH,  Diod.;  'IaXa«<i,  Strab.  v.  p.  225),  a  people 
of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
indigenoos  or  native  tribes  of  the  island.  According 
to  Strabo,  they  were  the  same  people  who  were 
called  in  his  day  Diagesbians  or  Diagebrians  (Aia- 
•yritptU  or  Air/riirtia),  a  name  otherwise  unknown: 
and  he  adds  that  thej  vrere  a  Tyrrhenian  people,  a 
statement  in  itself  not  improbable.  The  commonly 
received  tradition,  however,  represenled  them  as  a 
Greek  race,  composed  of  emigrants  from  Attica  and 
Thes^nae,  who  had  settled  in  the  island  under  the 
command  of  lolaus,  the  nephew  of  Henmles.  (Pans, 
z.  17.  §  5 ;  Diod.  iv.  30,  v.  IS.)  It  is  evident 
that  this  legend  was  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  (in  the  form  which  it  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pronunciation)  to  that  of  loUos  : 
what  the  native  form  of  the  name  was,  we  know 
not ;  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Latin  author, 
though  both  Fan.'^anias  and  Diodorns  affirm  that  it 
was  still  retained  by  the  part  of  the  island  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  lolai.  Hence,  modem 
writers  have  assumed  that  the  name  is  in  reality 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Ihenses,  which  would 
seem  probable  enough  ;  but  Pausanias,  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  them  both,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two.  That  author  speaks  of  Olbia, 
in  the  ME.  port  of  the  island,  as  one  of  their  chief 
towns.  Diodorus  represents  them,  on  the  contrary, 
as  occnpying  the  plains  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  island,  while  the  district  adjoining  Olbia  is 
one  of  the  matt  rugged  and  mountainous  in  Sar- 
dinia. [E.  H.  B.] 

lOLCUS  ('luXioir,  Ep.  'lamlucis,  Dor.  'laJ^it: 
£tk.  'lci\Kios,  fem.  'IuAkIi,  'IwXitfas),  an  ancient 
city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Pagasaean  gulf  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pelion 
(Find.  Nem.  iv.  88),  and  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
ages  as  the  residence  of  Jason,  and  the  place  where 
the  Argonauts  assembled.  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr.ttcit. 
Jasok  and  AhoonautasT]  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithets  of  tHKriiiiini  and 
tip6xopos  (II.  ii.  712,  Od.  xi.  256).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Crethens  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  § 
.  1 1),  and  to  have  been  cohniised  by  Minyans  from 
Orcbomenos.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Ideas  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  historical  times.  It  was  given  by  the 
Thessalians  to  Hippias,  npon  his  expuLdon  from 
Athens.  (Herod,  v.  94.)  The  town  afterwards  suf- 
fered firom  the  dissensions  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it 
was  finally  mined  by  the  foundation  of  Demetrias  in 


IONIA. 
B.  c.  290,  when  the  inhabitants  of  lolcos  and  of  other 
adjoining  towns  were  removed  to  this  place.  (Stxab. 
ix.  p.  436.)  It  seema  to  have  been  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  the 
phuM  when  loloaa  stood  (,i  t^i  loAxoi!  rinns,  ix. 
p.  438). 

The  positian  of  lolcos  is  initicatad  by  Stnbo,  who 
says  that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Boebe  to  Deme- 
trias, and  at  the  distance  of  7  stadia  fiom  the  latter 
(ix.  p.  438).  In  another  passage  he  says  that 
lolcos  is  situated  above  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
7  stadia  from  Demetrias  (ix.  p.  436).  Pindar  also, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  phuses  lolcos  at  the  foot  of 
Ht  Pelion,  consequently  a  little  inland.  From  these 
descriptions  there  is  little  doubt  that  Leake  is  right 
in  placing  lolcos  on  the  steep  height  between  the 
southernmost  honses  of  Yolo  and  KfaUo-moUo/o, 
upon  which  stands  a  church  called  BjnJoopL  There 
are  at  present  no  ancient  remains  at  this  ]daoe;  bat 
some  large  squared  blocks  of  stone  are  said  to  have 
formerly  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  to 
have  been  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  has  any  appearance  cf  being 
an  ancient  site.  It  might  indeed  appear,  from  Livy 
(xliv.  IS,  13),  that  lolcus  was  situated  npon  the 
coast ;  but  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  Stnbo  (ix. 
pi  436),  the  nsme  of  lolcos  seems  to  have  been  givea 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  as  well  ss  to  the  city  itself. 
(Leake,  Ifortkem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379 ;  M^ti^res, 
Mimoire  tur  le  PeUoa  et  rOna,  p.  11.) 

JOMANES  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  into  which  it 
flows  near  the  dty  of  AUahabad  (Pratishthina). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arrian  means  the  same 
river  when  he  speaks  of  lobaies  (/ixJL  c  8) ;  and 
Ptolemy  expresses  nearly  the  same  sound,  when 
he  names  the  Diamuna  (vii.  1.  §  29).  It  is  now 
called  the  Jamma  or  Jumma.  The  Jumna  rises  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  HfauUaj/a,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  of  the  Sutledge  and  Gcmgea, 
respectively,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lanmadvatdiri 
{Jumnoiri),  which  is  probably  the  most  sacnd  spot 
of  Hindu  worship.  It  enters  the  Indian  plain 
countiy  at  Ftpabad,  and  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Ganges  it  passes  the  important  cities  of  DehU  (In- 
draprastha)  and  Agra  (Crishmapnra),  and  recdvas 
several  lai^e  tributaries.  These  affluents,  in  order 
from  W.  to  E.,  are  the  Sambns  (Anisn,  Ind.  c.  4), 
(probably  the  Carmamiati  or  Cambal),  the  Betwa 
(or  Vetravati),  and  the  Cainas  (Arrian,  2.e.;  Plin. 
vi.  19.  s.  21 :  now  Cdi/ana  or  C«na).  The  last  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges.  [V.l 

lOMNIUM.    [Maubetasia.] 

ION  ('Iw),  a  river  of  Tymphara  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  flowing  into 
the  Peneius:  now  river  of  Krdboea.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  327 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greene,  vd.  iv.  p.  546.) 

lONMONS.    [LiBTA.] 

lONES.     [loMiA.] 

lO'NIA  Clarfa),  also  called  lonis,  the  country  of 
Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  and  com- 
prising the  western  coast  from  Phocaea  in  the  north 
to  Miletus  in  the  south.  (Herod.  L  142;  Strab.  xiv. 
init.;  Plin.  v.  31.)  Its  length  from  north  to  south, 
in  a  straight  line,  amounted  to  800  stadia,  while  the 
length  of  its  much  indented  coast  amounted  to  3430; 
and  the  distance  from  Ephesns  to  Smyrna,  in  a 
straight  line,  was  only  320  stadia,  while  along  the 
coast  it  reached  the  lai^e  number  of  8200.    (Strab. 
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iiT,  jf.  632,  665.)  Toward*  the  inland,  or  the 
est,  Inia  extended  only  a  few  miles,  the  towns  of 
Uigiiesia,  Liriasa,  Ttalles,  Alabsnda,  and  others, 
sot  belonging  to  it.  Ptolemy  (t.  2)  assigns  mnch 
samxrar  Unnts  to  Ionia  than  his  predecesaon,  {or, 
acon^ng  to  him,  it  extended  only  from  the  Hermus 
'a  L;dii  to  the  Uaeander  in  Caria;  so  that  Phocaea 
md  ICletns  woold  not  belong  to  Ionia.  According 
10 1  goienny  reodTed  tradition,  the  Ionian  colonies 
on  tile  TCst  coast  cf  Asia  were  founded  after  the 
doth  of  Godms,  the  last  king  of  Attica,  about  ii.  c. 
1044,  or,  according  to  otliers,  as  earlj  as  B.  c.  1060, 
about  60  ytan  after  the  conquest  rf  Peloponnesns 
br  the  Dorians.  The  sons  of  Codros,  Neleus  and 
Andnchis,  it  is  said,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
abolitian  of  royalty  and  the  appointment  of  their 
(Idest  brother  Medoa  to  the  archonship,  emigrated, . 
vHh  hige  numbers  of  Attic  lonians  and  bands  from 
Mher  parts  of  Greece,  into  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  xiv. 
pi633,fbD.;  Pans.  *iL  3.)  Here,  in  one  of  the 
mcst  beantifid  and  fertile  parts  of  the  earth,  they 
fnmded  a  Bomber  of  towns,  — partly  expelling  and 
pirtiy  subduing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
sisted mainly  of  Maeonians,  Carians,  and  Pelasgians. 
(Hoed-L  143;  Pans.TiL2;  Pherecyd.  fro^.  26 ; 
Dionya.  Per.  832,  &c.)  As  a  great  many  of  the 
oiiginal  inhabitantB  remained  in  the  country  as  sub- 
jects of  the  eonqnerora,  and  as  the  Utter  had  gone 
to  Asia  as  warrion,  witiiout  women,  the  new  colonies 
were  not  pure  Greek ;  but  still  the  subdued  nations 
were  not  so  completely  different  as  to  nnder  an 
amalgamation  into  one  nation  impossible,  or  even 
very  difficult.  This  amalgamation  with  different 
tribes  aba  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  different 
dialects  were  spoken  by  the  lonians.  (Herod.  2.  c.) 

The  towns  founded  by  the  lonians  —  which, 
thoDgh  independent  of  one  another,  yet  formed  a 
kind  of  con&denCT  for  common  purpoees — amounted 
to  twelra  (SafScaaroAfs),  a  number  which  mnst  not 
be  regaided  as  accidental.  These  towns,  of  which 
accounts  are  given  in  separate  articles,  were :  Piio- 
TAEA,  Ektthbae,  Clazomesae,  Teo6,  Lebedos, 
CoiiOPHOB,  Ephesits,  Prienb,  Htus,  Miuetcb, 
aod  Sahos  and  Chios  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5.)  Snbee- 
qoently,  about  B.  c.  700,  Smyrna,  which  until  then 
had  belonged  to  Arolis,  became  by  treachery  a  mem- 
W  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  which  henceforth  con- 
usted  of  thirteen  cities.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Pans.  vii. 
5 ;  Strab.  L  e.)  These  Ionian  colonies  soon  rose  to 
a  high  d^ne  of  prosperity,  and  in  many  respects 
xQtstripped  the  inother-conntry;  for  poets,  philoso- 
ph«n,  historians,  and  artists  flourished  in  the  Ionian 
cities  long  before  the  mother-country  attamed  to  any 
emincDce  in  these  intellectual  pursuits.  All  the 
aties  of  Ionia  formed  independent  republics,  with 
(lemocntical  oonstitntions;  but  their  common  affairs 
were  djacoased  at  regular  meetings  held  at  Panio- 
ninin  (Ilarairun'),  the  common  centre  of  all  the 
loniaa  dties,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  My- 
cale,  near  Priene,  and  abont  three  stadia  from  the 
foast.  (Herod,  i.  141, 148;  Strab. xiv.  p.  639;  Hek, 
■i-  17 ;  Plin.  v.  29.)  These  meetings  at  Panioninm 
aj^pesr  to  have  given  rise  to  a  permanent  town,  with 
a  Pijtanentn,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
(Stefii.  &«.«.)  The  politjcal  bond  which  held  the 
Ionian  cities  tcigether  appears  to  have  been  rather 
looe^  and  the  peincipal  objects  of  the  meetings,  at 
least  in  later  times,  were  religions  worship  snd  the 
celetntioa  of  games.  The  cities  contmned  to  enjoy 
their  inoeiaing  prxiaperily  and  their  independence 
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until  the  establishment  of  the  Lydisn  monarchy. 
Ths  attacks  upon  the  Ionian  colonies  began  even  in 
the  reign  of  Gyges,  so  that  one  dty  after  another  was 
conquered,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  all  of  them 
became  subject  to  the  Lydians.  When  Lydia  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Persian  conqueror  Cyrus,  in 
B.  c:  557,  Ionia  also  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia;  but  the  new  rulers  scarcely 
interfered  with  the  internal  affiurs  of  the  cities  and 
their  confederacy;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
tribute,  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  Persian 
armies,  and  to  submit  to  satraps  and  tyrants,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  Greek  usurpers  who  set  them- 
selves up  in  their  native  cities,  and  were  backed  by 
the  Persian  monarchs.  But  the  lonians,  accustomed 
to  liberty,  were  unable  to  bear  even  this  gentle  yoke 
for  any  length  cf  time,  and  in  B.  c.  500  a  general 
uisnrrection  brake  out  against  Persia,  in  which  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  also  took  part.  The  re- 
volt had  been  planned  and  organised  by  Histiaens, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  Arist^ons,  his  son-in-law. 
The  lonians  bnmed  and  destroyed  Sardes,  the  real  ■ 
deuce  of  the  Persian  satraps,  but  were  then  routed 
and  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Ephesos.  In 
B.  a  496  all  the  lonians  were  again  reduced,  and 
compelled  to  assist  the  Persians  with  men  and  ships 
in  the  war  sgunst  Greece.  In  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
B.  c.  479,  the  lonians  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians  and  joined  their  kinamen,  and  thns  took 
the  first  step  to  recover  their  independence,  which 
ten  years  later  was  fully  secured  by  the  battle  on 
the  Enrymedon.  They  then  entered  into  a  relation 
with  the  Athenians,  who  were  to  protect  them  against 
any  further  aggression  from  the  Perbians;  but  in 
consequence  of  this  they  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  protectors.  In  the  nnfortunate 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  lonians,  with  the  other 
Asiatic  Greeks,  were  again  made  over  to  Penis, 
B.  c  387 ;  and  when  the  Persian  monarchy  was  de- 
strt>yed  by  Alexander,  they  became  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans.  The  highest  prosperity  of  Ionia  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  Lydian  supremacy ;  under 
the  rule  of  Macedonia  it  somewhat  recovered  fnm  its 
previous  snfierings.  Under  the  Bomana  the  Ionian 
cities  still  retained  their  importance  as  commercisl 
places,  and  as  seats  of  art  and  literature ;  bnt  they 
loet  their  political  life,  and  sank  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  provincial  towns.  The  last  traces  of 
their  prosperity  were  destroyed  under  the  barbarous 
rule  of  the  Turks  in  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
period  of  their  greatest  prosperity  snd  indspendence, 
the  Iraiian  cities  sent  out  numerous  colonies  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  to  the  western  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Comp.  Thirl- 
wall,  ffttf.  q/°  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  12,  pp.  94, 115, 
ISO,  &c.;  Grate,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  389 — 
253.)  [L.  S.] 

lamUM  MAKE  (;i6vwy  ni^aryos,  Ptol.),  was 
the  name  given  by  geographers  to  the  sea  which 
bathed  the  western  shores  of  Greece,  and  separated 
them  from  those  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  The 
appellation  would  seem  to  date  from  a  very  early 
period,  when  the  lonians  still  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  part  of  the  Felopanness 
subsequently  known  as  Achala;  bnt  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  Its  employment  in  early  times.  Ths  legends 
invented  by  later  writers,  which  derived  it  firom  a 
hero  of  the  name  of  lonius  or  Ion,  or  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Io(Aesch.  Prom.  840;  tit^.ad  Lycopkr. 
Alex.  630 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Eliftath.  ad  Duttge. 
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Ptr.  98),  are  obriotuly  mere  etymolopcil  fimdes. 
Mo  trace  of  the  name  is  foond  in  the  Homeric  poema; 
and  it  occun  for  the  first  time  in  Aeacbylos,  thongh, 
inxn  the  poetic  diction  of  that  writer,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  predse  sense  he  emplqjrs  the  term  ir^Kruu 
imx^s  'Uvu».  (Aesch.  Z.  e.)  Herodotns  evidently 
•mploya  the  name  'lovioi  x^Xirsi,  the  /onion  gulf, 
as  sjnoiTmoaB  with  the  Adriatic;  and  Thncydidea 
likewise  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  is  eri- 
dent  from  his  expression,  that  "  Epidamnos  is  a  city 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  sail  into  the  Ionian  gulf" 
(i.  S4).  He  also  repeatedly  uses  the  term  i  'Unot 
(with  KifXTOi  understood)  in  speaking  of  the  passage 
from  CorxTTa  to  the  lapygian  promuntoiy  (vi.  30, 34, 
▼iL  33);  bat  in  all  these  cases  he  reiers  only  to  the 
narrow  sea,  which  might  be  considervd  as  part  of  the 
same  gulf  or  inlet  with  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic. 
Scyhu  also,  and  even  Scymnus  Chios,  employ  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  in  the  same  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Adriatic,  or  at  least  with  tiie 
Bonthem  part  of  it  (Scyl.  §§  14,  27;  Scymn.  Ch. 
133,  361)  [Adbiaticom  Habk];  while  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  «ea,  in  the  more  extended  sense  given 
to  it  by  later  geographers,  as  indicated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  thJB  article,  is  not  found  in  any  early 
Greek  writer.  Polybins  is  the  first  extant  author 
who  uses  the  term  in  this  eense,  and  gires  the  name 
of  'I^ioi  ■w6pot  to  the  sea  which  extended  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
fiv  as  the  promontory  of  Coiinthos,  which  he  con- 
siders as  its  Bonthem  limit.  (PoL  ii.  14,  T.  1 10.) 
£Ten  hers  the  pecnliar  expression  of  the  Ionian 
tlraii  sufficiently  shows  that  this  was  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  name  from  the  narrow  sea  or  strait  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  more  open  sea  to 
the  S.  of  iL  Hence  we  have  no  proof  that  the  name 
was  ever  one  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks  nntil 
it  came  to  be  established  by  the  geograi^rs ;  and 
even  Strabo,  who  on  these  points  often  follows  earlier 
authors,  gives  the  name  only  of  the  Ionian  gulf  to 
the  part  rf  the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic, 
while  he  extends  the  appellation  of  the  Sicilian  sea 
(2ur(Ai«6i>  xiXar/ot)  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
Sicily  to  those  of  the  Peloponnese.  He,  as  well  as 
Polybins  and  Scymnus  Chins,  fixes  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  as  the  limit  between  the  I(mian 
and  the  Adriatic  seas.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  vii.  pp. 
316,  317.)  Pliny  nses  the  name  of  Ionium  Mare 
very  widely,  or  rather  very  vaguely ;  inclnding  rnider 
that  appellation  the  Hare  Siculnm  and  Creticum  of 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  apparently  the  loirer  part  of 
the  Adriatic  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14,  26.  s.  29,  30,  iv.  1 1. 
B.  18),  and  tiiia  appears  to  have  been  the  usage 
common  in  his  day,  and  which  is  followed  by  the 
LaUn  poets.  (Virg.Xen.  iii.  21 1,671;  Ovid, /'cut. 
iv.  565,  &C.)  Mela  distinguishes  the  Ionian  sea 
from  the  Sdlian,  and  applies  the  farmer  name,  in  the 
eense  now  generally  adopted  by  geographers,  as  that 
portion  rf  tin  broad  sea  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  thoee  of  Sicily,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  former. 
(MeL  ii.  4.  §  1.)  But  all  these  names,  given  merely 
to  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  no 
natoral  limits,  were  evidently  need  very  vaguely  and 
indefinitely;  and  the  great  extension  given  at  a  later 
period  to  the  name  of  the  Adriatic  swallowed  up 
altogether  thoee  of  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
[Adriaticum  Hark],  or  led  to  the  employment  of 
the  former  name  in  a  vague  and  general  sense, 
wholly  difierent  firom  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Thus  Servius,  commenting  on  the  expres- 
sion of  Virgil,  "  Insuhw  lonio  in  magno,"  where  the 
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tme  loninm  Hare  is  meant  by  the  poet,  say* : — 
**  Sciendnm,  Ionium  sinum  esse  immensum,  ab  Ionia 
usque  ad  Siciliam,  et  hi^us  partes  esse  Adri&ticum, 
Adiaicum  et  Epiroticum."  (Serv.  ad.ien.iiL211.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  (i 
'I^ior  KiKtoi)  was  still  given  in  late  times  (at  least 
by  geographers),  in  a  very  limited  sense,  to  that 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  immediately  within  the  strait 
at  its  entrance.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  92, 
389.)  Ptolemy  even  applies  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
sea  (liiivay  inXnefos,  iii.  1.  §§  14, 15)  in  the  same 
restricted  manner. 

From  the  name  of  the  Ionian  sea  has  been  derived 
that  of  the  Ionian  islands,  now  given  to  the  gronp 
of  seven  principal  islands  (besides  several  smaller 
ones)  which  constitute  an  independent  republic  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain;  hot  then  ia  no 
ancient  authority  for  this  a|^iellatioii.       [E.  H.  B.] 

JOPPA  (■I<>Tin|,LXX;  Strab.xvl.p.  759;  PtoL 
V.  16.  §  2.  The  form'  I^  Stepfa  B.j  Dionys.  v. 
910;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  la  §  3;  Solin.  34,  better 
suits  the  Phoenician  original,  which  signi&BS  "an 
eminence;'  oomp.  Hover'a  Phmmer,  pt  ii.  p.  177; 
Hitzig,  Die  PhUittaar,  pp.  131—134:  Etk.'lo- 
ir(TT|i,  'lowflnir,  'lomrlo,  'I^<ia,  'lowfii,  lowb. 
The  Hebrew  name  Japho  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Arabic  Yiifa  or  Jaffa).  A  seaport  town  and  haven 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  ancients  asserted  that  it  had  existed  before  the 
Deluge  (Pomp.  Mela,  L  II.  §  3;  Plin.  v.  14),  and 
according  to  legend  it  was  on  this  shon  that  An- 
dromeda was  rescued  by  Perseus  (Strab.  I.  c ;  Plin. 
L  c;  comp.  Hieron.  n  Jon.  i.)  from  the  monster, 
whose  skeleton  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  M.  Ae- 
milius  Scaums  during  his  famous  curule  aedileship 
(Plin.  ix.  4).  When  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  40),  and  was  the  only  port  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jewish  people,  till  Herod  made  the 
harbour  at  Caeaarea.  The  timber  from  Lebanon 
intended  for  both  the  first  and  second  temples  was 
landed  here  (1  Kingi,  v.  9;  2  Chron. ii.  16 ;  Ezra, 
iii.  7);  and  Jonah  went  to  Joppa  to  find  a  ship 
going  to  Tanshish  (Jon.  i.  3).  Jndas  Maccabaeiu 
set  the  shipping  on  fire,  because  of  the  inhabitants 
having  drovmed  200  Jews  (2  Mace.  xii.  3 — 7). 
The  town  was  afterwards  taken  by  Jonathan 
(1  ilaec.  X.  74 — 76),  but  was  nut  long  retained, 
as  it  was  again  captnred  by  Simon  (xii.  34),  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  him  (xiv.  5,  xv.  28).  It 
was  annexed  by  Pompeius  to  the  Boman  province 
of  Syria,  along  with  other  towns  which  the  Jews 
had  held  by  grants  from  the  predecessors  of  An- 
tiochns  (Joseph.  AnUq.  xiv.  4.  §  4,  comp.  xiii.  9. 
§  2),  and  was  afterwuds  given  to  Herod  by  Julio* 
Caesar  (xv.  7.  §  3),  and  remained  part  of  the  do- 
mmions  of  Archelaus  (xvii.  11.  §  4). 

In  tbp  New  Testament  Joppa  is  menUoned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Apostle  Peter  {Acb,  ix.  36—43, 
X.  5,  18,  xi.  5).  During  the  Jewish  war,  this 
place,  which  had  become  a  receptacle  for  pirates 
(Stiab.  zvi.  p.  759),  was  taken  by  Ccstius,  and  8400 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Joseph. 
B.J.il.  18.  §  10.)  Vespasian  afterwards  utterly 
demolished  the  ruins  of  Joppa,  to  which  great  nnra- 
bers  of  persons  had  fled,  and  taken  to  piracy  for 
subsistence.  (£.  J.  iiL  9.  §§  2 — 5.)  In  the  time 
of  Constantino  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  as 
well  as  when  taken  by  the  Arabians  under  Omar, 
A.  D.  636;  the  name  of  a  bishop  occurs  in  the 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  536.    At  the  period 
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iif  the  Cnisades,  Jopp«,  which  had  *hreacl}r  taken 
the  nm  of  Jaffa  (*I^i^  Anna  Comn.  AUx.  xL 
p.  3!8),  was  alteniately  in  the  handa  of  the  Chria- 
tims  and  Moalema.  After  its  captnre  bjr  Saladin 
(Wilken,  Dm  Kreusz,  vol.  iv.  pp.  537, 539)  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  onr  own  Kichard  (p.  545),  waa 
then  ocbd  \ij  Malek-al-Adel  (vol.  v.  p.  25),  waa 
icbidlt  by  Fndcrick  IL  (toL  -n.  f.  471)  and 
Louis  IX  (vol.  Tii.  p.  316),  when  it  was  taken  bjr 
Soltan  Bibara  (toI.  Tit  p.  517).  Aa  the  landing- 
place  for  pilgiima  to  Jernsalem,  from  the  first  Cm- 
ode  to  oar  own  daj,  it  oocnis  in  all  the  Itineraries 
and  books  of  tniTela,  which  describe  the  loealitj  and 
natual  nnfitoeas  of  Jaffa  for  a  haven,  in  terms  very 
SBilar  to  those  emphjfed  bj  the  ancienta.  For  ooina 
of  Joppa  see  Eekhd,  T<d.  iii.  p.  433.  (Reknd,  Pa- 
betl.  p.  864 ;  Von  Banmer,  Palatma,  p.  201 ; 
IVioer,  Sealvirierbtieh,  i.  v. ;  Robinson,  JZeteorcAea, 
Toj.  iii.  p.  31 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  zvi.  pt.  i. 
yf.  574—580,  Berlin,  1852.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JOBDANES.  [PALAESTijrA.] 
lOS  (lot:  EA.  lifniJ,  '\vnit\  an  ialand  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Spmades,  and  falsely  called  by 
Stepfaanna  one  cf  the  Cyclades,  lay  north  "of  Then 
and  sooth  of  Pans  and  Naxos.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  25  miles  in  length,  and  was  distant  18  mile* 
from  Naxua  snd  25  frran  Thera.  (Plin.  jr.  IS.  s.  23.) 
Both  FKny  and  Stephanns  state  that  it  was  ori- 
pnaHy  caUed  Phoeniee.  It  possessed  a  town  of  the 
same  name  (PtoL  iiL  15.  §  28),  situated  npon  a 
he^bt  CD  the  western  side  of  the  island.  It  has  an 
excellent  harboar,  of  a  circolar  form,  like  the  Pei- 
laeeos:  its  month  fices  the  soath-west,  and  is  op- 
poate  the  island  of  Sicinns.  The  island  is  now 
called  Nio  (If  'l4>);  and  when  Boss  visited  it,  in 
1836,  it  contuned  505  families  or  2500  sonls.  The 
modem  town  is  boilt  npon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  of  wliich  there  are  still  remains. 

los  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  bnrial- 
pbce  of  Homer,  who  is  said  to  hare  died  here  on  his 
voyage  from  Smyrna  to  Athena.  Long  afterwards, 
when  the  fame  of  the  poet  had  filled  the  world,  the 
inhaUtanta  of  los  are  reported  to  have  erected  the 
fallowing  inacriptian  npon  his  tomb'^ 

'EaiUSt  tV  Itpiiii  Kc^oA.))!'  Keerlt  yata  mA^rrri 
'AvSpMT  ^filmD  aor/Kifropo,  deioy  'Oiaipcr. 

(Paeodo- Herod.  FA.  Homer.  34,  36;  comp.  Scyiaz, 
p.  22;  Stiab.  z.  Pl  484;  Pana.  x.  24.  §  2;  PUn., 
SUft.  U.  ce.)  It  was  also  stated  that  Clymene, 
the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  los,  and  that 
she  waa  boried  in  the  ialand  (Pans.,  Steph.  B.,  ILce.); 
and,  according  to  Gellios  (iii.  11),  Anstotle  related 
that  Homer  himself  was  bom  in  los.  In  1771  a 
Dotcb  nobleman,  Graf  Pasch  van  Krienen,  asserted 
that  be  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  Homer  in  the 
ncrtbeni  part  of  the  island;  and  in  1773  he  pnb- 
I>abed  an  aoooont  of  his  discoreiy,  with  some  in- 
soiptioos  relating  to  Homer  which  he  sud  he  had 
fcond  span  the  tombi     Of  this  discovery  a  detailed 
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aecomt  is  given  by  Boss,  who  is  disposed  to  believe 
the  acconnt  of  Pasch  van  Krienen ;  bat  the  original 
inscriptions  have  never  been  produced,  and  most 
modem  scholars  regard  them  ss  forgeries.  (Boss, 
Seism  auf  dm  GnetA.  Inteln,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  154, 
seq.;  Welcker,  in  Zeitechr^  Jur  die  AUertlum- 
tvnuetuchafi,  1844,  p.  290,  seq.) 

JOT  ABE  ('lan-iUig),  an  island  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  not  less  than  1000  stadia  from  the  city  of 
AsijurA,  inhabited  by  Jews  who,  formerly  inde- 
pendent, accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Jnstinisn  (Prooop.  B.  P.  i.  19).  It  is 
now  called  7%wt,  or  Djearet  Tyrtm  of  Burkhardt 
(Trcm.  p.  531),  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gvl/o/Akabah.  (Comp.  ^oiimw  of  Gtog.  Soc.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  54,  55.)  The  modem  name  recalls  the 
"  Gens  Tyra'  of  Pliny  (vi.  33),  placed  by  him  in 
the  interior  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  (Bitter,  Erd- 
hmie,  voL  xiii.  pp^  223 — 225,  vol.  ziv.  pp.  19, 
262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JOTATATA  (Iwrdrimi :  Eih.  'Urrmansrii, 
Steph.  B.  a,  v.X  a  city  of  Galilee,  standing  on  th« 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  rising  abmptly  on  three  sides, 
from  the  deep  and  impassable  ra'rines  which  snr- 
ixnmded  it.  Josephus,  who  manfully  defended  it 
against  Vespasian,  has  told  the  stoty  rf  its  siege  and 
captnre :  1200  prisoners  were  taken,  and  40,000  men 
fell  by  the  sword  during  its  protracted  siege :  Ves- 
pasian gave  orders  that  the  city  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  all  the  defences  bnmt  Thus 
perished  Jotapata  on  the  first  day  of  Panemns 
(July)  {B.  J.  iii.  pp.  6 — 8 ;  comp.  Beland,  Palaat. 
p.  867;  Mihnan,  Biet.  o/Jeie;  vol.  ii.  pp.  287 — 
809).  Mr.  Bankes  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trav. 
p.  299)  haa  fixed  the  site  at  the  singular  remains  of 
KaTat  Ibn  Ma'an,  in  the  Wady-d-Bam&m  (comp. 
Burkhardt,  Tnm.  p.  331 ;  Bitter,  £r<£ltiiKfe,  vol. 
XV.  pt  i.  p.  327),  bat  Bobinson  (Jiaearchet,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  279 — 282)  identifies  these  mins  with  the  As- 
BELA  of  Galilee  and  its  fortified  caverns.  [E.  B.  J.] 
JO'TAPE  ("lan-rfni:  jEtA. 'laiTairjlTi)!),  a  small 
town  of  Cilida,  in  the  district  called  Selenitis,  not 
far  from  Selinns.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as 
Laerte,  the  native  city  of  Diogenes  Laertins.  It  ia 
identified  with  the  modem  fort  Lamhardo.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  §  2 ;  PUn.  V.  22;  CotidL  ChaJeed.  p.  659 ;  Hierocl. 
p.  709,  where  it  is  called  'lordEini;  comp.  Laerte.) 
The  coins  of  lotape  belong  to  the  emperors  Philip 
and  Valerian.  [L.  S.] 

JOVA'LIA,  a  town  of  Lower  Paimonia,  on  the 
Bontbem  bank  of  the  river  Dravus.  (/tm.  Hieroe. 
p.  562.)  In  the  Pent  Tab.  it  is  called  loralliam, 
while  Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  §  6.)  calls  it  'lovoXAoi'  or 
'loMaAoK.and  the  Geog.  Bav.  (iv.  19),  loballios.  It 
occupied,  in  all  probability,  the  site  of  the  modem 
vUlage  of  V<apo.  [L.  S.] 

JOVEM,  AD,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  a  Mutatio  on 
the  road  from  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux)  to  Toloea 
(Toulouie);  and  between  Bucconis  andToIosa.  This 
Mutatio  was  seven  leagues  from  Toloea.  D'Anvilla 
conjectures  it  to  be  at  a  place  which  he  names 
Cuerm  or  Gverin.  Walckenaer  fixes  the  Mutatio 
of  Bucconis  near  the  Boit  du  Bouconne.  [G.  L.] 
JOVIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
river  Dravus,  on  the  road  from  Poctovium  to  Mursa. 
(/(tn.  Bierot.  p.  561 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  130 ;  Tab.  Peut) 
The  site  is  generally  identified  with  some  ruins  found 
at  Toplika.  Another  place  of  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  same  road 
(/tm../4«<.p.264),aDd  is  identified  with  some  mins 
fonnd  at  lomicte.  [L.  S.] 
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JOVUCUM. 


JOVI'ACUH,  a  town  in  Noricnm,  when  a  "  pru- 
feotua  aecnndu  lUlicu  militnm  Liburnarioram " 
had  his  bead-qnartan  ;  a  circnmstance  auggeating 
that  the  town,  thongh  aitnated  aome  diatance  &t>m 
the  Danabe,  waa  jtt  connected  with  ita  navigation. 
(rtm.AtU.f.2i9;  }fot.Itiv.;  Tab-Peut.)    [L.a] 

JO  VIS  HONS  {Mtmgri,  near  An^mriat),  a  apur 
of  the  PTicneea  in  Spain,  running  oat  into  Uie 
Mediterranean  near  the  frontier  of  Gaol.  The  atep- 
like  temoes  which  ita  face  presented  were  called 
Scalae  Hercalia.    (MeU,  iL  6.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  MOMS  (rh  Alia  ipos,  Ptol.  W.  3.  §  18; 
Zoikm),  a  mountain  of  AfHca  Propria,  between  the 
riTen  Bagradaa  and  Triton,  apparentlj  containing 
the  aooroea  of  the  river  Catada.  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  PAGUS,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Moesia, 
on  the  eaatem  bank  of  the  Margna.  (/(to.  Hiavt. 
p.  .165  ;  Tab.  PaiL ;  Geog.  Bar.  ir.  7,  where  it  ia 
called  eimply  Pagna.)  Sune  identify  it  with  the 
modem  Glagomcz.  [L.  S.] 

JOVIS  PKOMONTOBIDM  (Afor  tucfo,  PtoL 
Tii.  4.  §  4),  a  promoatoiy  mentioned  hj  Ptolenij,  at 
theS-eod  of  the  iaiand  of  Taprabana(Cq^).  Ita 
exact  poeiiion  cannot  be  identified,  but  it  mnat  have 
been  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  the  preaent  Poini  du 
Gatte,  if  it  be  not  the  aame.  [V.] 

IPAGRO  or  IPAGRUM  (A^tOar.aa  the  Cobra), 
a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  28  M.  P.  aonth  of  Gorduba, 
on  tlie  road  to  Gadea.  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  412 ;  Inacr.  ap. 
Muratori,  p.  1052,  No.  3 ;  Fiona,  Etp.  S.  vol.  xii. 
p.  2 ;  Coina,  op.  Florez,  Iftd.  vol.  ii.  p.  647;  Hion- 
net,  ToL  i.  p.  17,  Suppl.  voL  i.  p.  29;  Seetini,  pp. 
28,  29 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  &] 

IPASTUBGI.    [brruROL] 

IPHISTIADAE.    [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

IPKI  Cl"'<>Oi  0°  tl>*  <»**<^  <^  Magneaia,  in  Thea- 
aaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  where  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xenea  waa  wrecked,  aeema  to  hare  been  the 
iiame  of  aome  locka.  (Herod,  vii.  188  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443.) 

IPNUS  ('Iirxoi !  EA.  'Im-efe),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  of  uncertain  aite,  (Thuc.  iii.  101; 
Steph.  B.  :  v.) 

IPSUS  C'14'ow  or  'I<fw«),  a  »>i»ll  town  of  Phry- 
gio,  a  few  milea  below  Synnada.  The  place  itaelf 
never  waa  of  any  particolar  note,  but  it  ia  celebrated 
in  hiatory  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  ita  phiina, 
B.  c.  301,  by  the  aged  Antigonna  and  hia  aoo  De- 
metriua  againat  the  combined  fbrcea  of  Caaaander, 
Lyaimachua,  Ptolemy,  and  Selencna,  in  which  An- 
tigonna lost  hia  conqueats  and  hia  life.  (Plat.  Pyrrh. 
4;  Appian,  Syriac.  55.)  From  Uieroclea  (p^  677) 
and  the  Acta  of  Councila  (Coneii.  Kicaat,  ii.  p.  161), 
we  learn  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  it 
was  the  see  of  a  Chiiatian  biahop.  Some  moderns 
identify  Ipsna  with  IptiU  Hiuar.  [L.  S.]- 

IRA  ('Ip<().  1.  A  town  of  Mesaenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (72.  iz.  150,292),  naually  identified  with 
the  later  Abia  on  the  Meaaenian  gulf.      [Abia.] 

2.  Or  EiBA  (EZjoa),  a  mountain  in  Mesaenia, 
which  the  Meaaeniana  fortified  in  the  Second  Meaae- 
nian War,  and  which  Ariatomenes  defended  for  ten 
yeara  againat  the  Sportana.  It  waa  in  the  north  of 
Meagenia,  near  the  river  Neda.  Leake  placea  it  at 
no  great  diatance  from  the  aea,  under  the  side  of  the 
monotain  on  which  now  atanda  Sidieriht$lro  and 
Mdrmaro ;  but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  in  this 
spot.  More  to  the  eaat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meda, 
near  Kahaletrii  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  waa,  in  all  probability,  Eira ;  and  the  lofty 
mountain  above,  now  called  Tetrdxi,  was  probably 


IRIS. 

the  highest  summit  of  Uoont  Eira.  (Pans.  ir.  17> 
§  10,  iv.  20.  §§  1.  S  ;  Stnb.  riiL  p.  360  :  Stcpb. 
B.  a.  r.  'Ipd ;  Leake,  Mono,  vol.  L  p.  486 ;  Gell, 
Itiner.  of  the  Mono,  p.  84  ;  Rosa,  Reiten  im  Pelo- 
ponaet,  f.  95,  aeq.) 

IRENO'POLIS  (Kl/nfiroXtt),  a  town  of  tlie  dis- 
trict Laconitia,  in  the  north.eaat  of  Cilicia.  It  was 
aitnated  not  far  from  the  river  Calycadnns,  and  ia 
said  to  have  once  borne  the  name  of  Neronias  (Nepv- 
yltay,  (Theodoret  HimL  Ecclu.  i,  7,  ii.  8 ;  Socrat.  ii. 
26;  PtoL  T.  8.  §6.)  [L.S.] 

IRENaPOLIS.    [Beboba.] 

IRE'SIAE.     [AnEBtmi.] 

IRIAFLAVIA.    [Gaixabcia.] 

IBIA  (ilfia,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Irienus :  FojAera),  a 
considerable  town  of  the  interior  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  aa  in  the 
Itinerariea,  which  phice  it  10  milea  fromDertona,  oo 
the  road  to  PUcentia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  35;  /(in.  Ant.  pw  288;  Tab.  PeuL)  This  dis- 
tance agrees  with  uie  site  of  the  modem  tovm  of 
Voghera,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  the 
middle  ages  Victu  Iriae,  a  name  gradually  corrupted 
into  ita  modem  appellation.  It  ia  aitnated  on  the 
little  river  £to^ora,  which  would  aeem  to  have  bonie 
in  ancient  timea  the  aame  name  with  the  city:  it  is 
called  Hiria  or  Iria  by  P.  Diaconua,  who  telle  us  that 
the  emperor  Majorianus  was  put  to  death  on  its 
banks.  (^Ifut.  MitceU.  zvi.  p.  554.)  Ptolemy  in- 
cludes Ina,  as  well  as  Dertona,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Taoiini ;  but  this  wonld  aeem  to  be  oertwnly  a 
mistake:  that  people  could  never  hare  extAided  so 
fiir  to  the  eastward.  An  inscription  (of  which  the 
reading  ia,  however,  a  matter  of  controveny)  has 
"  Coloiiiae  Foro  Juli  Irienaium,"  from  which  it  would 
aeem  that  Iria,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Dertona, 
became  a  colony  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Forum  Jnlii;  but  this  b  very 
doubtful.  No  other  trace  is  found  eitlier  of  the  name 
or  the  colony.  (Ma£fei,  Jftu.  Ver.  p.  371. 4;  Marat. 
Inter,  p.  1108.  4;  OtelL  Inter.  73.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

IRINE,  an  ialand  in  the  ArgoUc  gulf,  auppoeed  by 
Leake  to  be  Yptili.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
Pdoponnaiaca,  p.  294.) 

IRINUS  SINUS.     [Gaxthi  Sihus.] 

IRIPPO,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica  (Plin.  iii.  I. 
a.  3),  which  Ukert  aupposes  to  have  been  sitnated 
in  the  Sitrra  de  Honda,  near  Zara  or  PmaL  (B'lo  - 
rez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  ziL  p.  303 ;  Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Afed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  474,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  Mionnet,  vol  i.  p.  56, 
Snppl.  vol  i.  p.  113;  Sestini,  Med.  Itp,  p.  61  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.pt.  1.  p.  358.)  [P-S-j 

IRIS  (i  '\pts :  KatalmaJc),  a  conaiderable  river  of 
Pontua,  which  has  ita  aontcea  in  the  heights  cf  Anti- 
taurua  in  the  south  of  Pontua.  It  flows  at  fitst  in 
a  north-western  direction,  until  iteching  Comans 
it  takes  a  western  turn:  it  thus  passes  by  tfaa 
towns  of  MesyU  and  Gazinia.  A  litUe  above  Anoi- 
sus  it  receives  the  Scylax,  and  ttuns  eastward ;  near 
Eupatoria  the  Lycna  empties  itself  into  it  After 
this  it  flows  due  north,  and,  traversing  the  plain  of 
Themiseyra,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine  by  foor 
months,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  The  Iris  ia  smaller  than 
the  Halya  (ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  368),  but  atill  a  consi- 
derable river,  flowbg  through  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
and,  according  to  Xenophon  (^Anab.  v.  6.  §  3),  vvas 
three  plethra  in  breadth.  (Gomp.  Strab.  L  f.  52,  xii. 
547;  Scylax,  p.  32;  PtoL  v.  6.  §  2;  Xenoph.  t.  6. 
§  9,  vi.  2.  §  1 ;  ApoUon.  Bhod.  il  965;  Dionya.  Per. 
783 ;  Plin.  rl  3,  4.)     The  part  near  its  mouth  is 
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M*  alba  YttJiit  or  Tdal  Jrmak.    (Hsmilton,  Se- 
mrAa,  T(d.  i.  p.  340.)  [L.  &] 

IRIS.    [lERmt] 

ISUS  or  IBA  (flfos  orlpS),  ■  town  of  Halis,  of 
TUKtHain  rite.     (Steph.  B.  *.  vv. ;  Ljrcophr.  903.) 

1S(|li,  Herod.  L  179),  a  toira  of  MegopotxmiA, 
eigU  ixji  jaoTDKj  K.  of  Babjlon,  situated,  acoord- 
iig  to  HerodfltOB,  on  a  itieam  of  the  same  name, 
which  hnogfat  down  the  bitamen  which  was  tued  in 
the  coDstractim  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  There  is 
no  resaon  to  doobt  that  it  is  represented  bj  the 
modeni  Bit  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  riTer 
tt  present  at  Hit,  but  a  small  stream  may  hare  been 
easily  blocked  np  bj  the  sand  of  ages.  There  are 
still  bitnmen  springs  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  this 
place.  It  has  been  eonjeetnied  that  the  'I{iuvi)a'ii- 
mAit  of  Isidoros  (p  9)  reieis  to  the  same  town. 
(IStter,  Erdhmde,  toL  ii.  p  148;  Benn^  Geogr. 
e/Herod.  p  552.)  [V.] 

ISACA,  in  Britain,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(li.  3.  §  4)  as  lying  west  of  the  outlet  of  (Ae  Ta- 
manu  (Tamar).  In  the  Monamenta  Britannica, 
Isscae  ostia  are  identified  with  Wegmouth,  and  also 
with  Exmoaih;  most  probably  the  latter,  name  for 
name,  as  well  as  place  for  place.  In  the  Geographer 
cf  Barenna  the  form  is  Isca,  which  is  preferable. 
[IscA.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

ISASICI  (EUriBacoi),  a  people  whom  Stiabo 
(xL  p  506)  oooples  with  the  Troglodytae  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Cancasns.  The  name  may  imply  some 
Hellenic  fiucy  abont  sarage  justice  and  rirtae. 
(CoDip  Grosknrd,  adloe.')  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISAMNIDH,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(H.  2.  §  8)  as  a  promontory  north  of  the  Atfrmda 
(rirer  Bogtix) = SL  Jolm'i  Foreland,  Clogher  Bead, 
Dmaas  PomI,  BeUaekan  Point  (?).  [B.  G.  L.] 
ISANKAVATIA.  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
6th  Itinoary  as  lying  between  Lactodomm  and 
Tripontium.  It  is  a  name  of  some  difficnltyi  since 
neither  of  the  jdacea  on  each  side  of  it  has  been 
Uentified.  (See  e«.)  In  the  Geographer  of  Ba- 
Toma  we  find  a  Bannovallnm,  and  in  the  8th  Itine- 
my  a  Bannovastnm.  Probably  these  two  names 
are  identicaL  At  any  rate,  Bsnnovantnm  =  Isanna- 
Tatia,  since  each  is  28  miles  from  MsgioTinium. 
Tbns,  in  the  6th  Itineraiy,  we  have: — 

Uagiorinio  'ii.  F. 

Lactodoro         -  •    ztL 

laannaTatis       -  -    si^oxilu. 

And  in  the  8th:—  HP. 

BannaTsnto 

Hsgiorinio         •  -    zzriiL 

It  is  only  safe  to  say  that  IsaimaTatia  was  a  town  in 

the  coathem  part  of  Northamptonshire,  probably 

DaeeKtry.    Tbe  Itinerary  in  which  it  ocenis  hss 

<nly  two  names  beyond  donbt,  viz.  Vemlamiimi  and 

liiiam(8LAtkaritKailAnt!M).   /)aee*<ry, bow- 

erer,  is  Horsley's  identification.     In  more  than  one 

map  ct  Booisn  Britain,  BannoTslhmi  is  placed  in 

I  JDcohatute.     This  is  because  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 

separated  bam  Bannovantam,  and  then  fixed  on  the 

Hrer  Bm,  a  Lincolnshin  river.  This  is  the  meaning 

^  Bonaalle  being  given  as  its  equivalent.     The 

•liangc,  however,  ud  tbe  aasnmptioo,  sn  equally 

gratnitoas.  [B.  6.  L.] 

I^ABA,  the  river.     1.  [iBStJLA.] 

2.  The  Isara,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Sequana, 

l>as  its  name  preserved  in  the  Celtic  name  of  a  place 

«hieh  was  on   it,    named   Briva  Isarae.     [Briva 

IsaxAK.]     Tbe  Celtic  element  Z>  has  become  Oiie, 

the  nudem  name  of  the  river,  which  is  the  same 
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word  as  the  English  Oiise.  lyAnville  says  that  the 
name  Isara  in  the  middle  ages  became  Eiia  or  Aetia. 
Vibins  Sequester  mentions  a  river  Esia  which  flows 
into  the  Sequana;  but  lyAnville  suspects  the  passage 
to  be  an  interpolation,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  is  interpolation  in  such  a  strange  book  as 
Vibius  Sequester.  Oberlin,  the  editor  of  Vibius 
Sequester,  maintains  the  passage  to  be  genoine  (p. 
110).  [G.  L.] 

3.    [LlTKA.] 

ISARCI,  a  Bhaetian  tribe  dwdling  abont  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Isarus  (Plin.  liL  24),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

ISABGTJS.     [Ilarocs.] 

ISABUS  (^aapoi :  the  /jor),  a  river  of  the 
Bhaetian  Alps,  flowing  firom  an  Alpine  lake,  and  in 
a  southern  directiaa  until  it  joins  tlie  Athesis  near 
Pons  Dmsi.  (Strab.  iv.  p  207,  where  the  laapot 
(or  a)  is  said  to  receive  the  Atagis  (Athesis) ;  either 
a  mistake  of  Strabo  himself,  or  by  a  transcriber 
transposing  the  names.    Comp.  Iiarus.)      [L.  S.J 

ISAUBA  (ri  'Iiraufw:  Hth.  IrcMptis),  the  ca- 
pital of  Isauria,  situated  in  the  soutb-west  of  the 
country ;  it  wss  a  wealthy,  populous,  and  well-furti- 
fied  city  at  the  foot  of  Mouit  Taurus.  Of  its  earlier 
history  nothing  is  known ;  but  we  learn  from  Dio- 
donu  (xviii.  22)  that  when  it  was  besieged  by  Per- 
diccas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  out,  they  set  fire  to  the  dty,  and  destroyed 
themselves  with  all  they  possessed.  Large  quantities 
of  molten  gold  were  found  aftervaMs  by  the  Mace- 
donians among  the  ashes  sod  inins.  Tbe  town  was 
rebuilt,  but  was  destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Bo- 
msn  ServUius  Isauricns,  and  thenceforth  it  remained 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Strsbo  (zii.  p  568)  states  that 
the  place  was  ceded  by  the  Bomans  to  Amyntas  of 
Galatia,  who  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  a  new  one  in  the  neighbonrhood,  which  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  vrall ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work.  In  the  third  centuiy  of  oor  sera  Isaura 
was  the  residence  of  the  rival  emperor  Trebellianus 
(TrebelL  PoU.  XXX.  Tymn.  25);  but  in  the  time 
of  Ammianus  Harcellinns  (zjv.  8)  nearly  all  traces 
of  its  former  magnificence  bad  vanished.  At  a  later 
period  it  is  still  mentioned,  under  the  name  Isauro. 
polls,  sa  a  town  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia.  (HierocL 
p  675;  Condi  Choked,  p.  673;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  665 ;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  12 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Plin.  v, 
27.)  Of  Old  Isaura  no  ruins  appear  to  be  found, 
though  D'Anville  and  others  have  identified  it  with 
the  modem  Bei  Sheker;  they  also  believe  tbat  S<Xdi 
Sheher  occupies  tbe  site  of  Kew  Isaura,  while  some 
tnvellen  regard  .Serib'  Serai  as  the  representative 
of  Mew  Isaura;  but  Hamilton  (JUtearchet,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  330,  foil.)  has  given  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  certain  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of 
a  triumphal  srch  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  a  gate- 
way, on  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Ohu  Bounar  mark 
the  site  of  New  Isaura.  The  walls  of  the  city  can 
still  he  traced  all  around  the  place.  Tbe  Isaurians 
were  a  people  of  robbers,  and  the  site  of  their  city 
was  particularly  favonnble  to  snch  a  mode  of  life. 
[Isauria.]  [L.S.] 

ISAUISIA  (4  Iffoupia),  a  district  in  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  in  tbe  east  on  Lycaonia,  in  the  north  on 
Phrygia,  in  the  west  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  south  on 
Cilicia  and  Pampbylia.  Its  inhabitants,  living  in  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountainous  country,  were  little 
known  to  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
country  contained  but  few  towns,  which  existed 
especially  in  the  Dorthem  part,  which  was  Inis 
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inonntamaas,  tboogh  the  caj^tal,  Isann,  was  in 
the  Eouth.  Strabo,  in  a  somewhat  obacare  pas- 
sage (xii.  p.  568),  seems  to  distinguish  between 
'Itravplo,  the  northern  part,  and  'ItravpuHi,  the 
southern  and  less  known  port,  which  he  regards 
as  belonging  to  Lycaonia.  Later  wtiters,  too,  de- 
signate bj  tibe  name  Isanria  only  the  northern  part 
of  the  coontiy,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  south, 
which  was  to  them  almost  a  tena  incognita.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  sednded  monntainoos  region  of 
Asia,  the  Isanri  or  Isaarica  gens,  appear  to  have 
been  a  kindred  race  of  the  Pisidians.  Their  prin- 
cipal means  of  living  were  derived  from  plunder  and 
rap'me ;  from  their  monntain  fastnesises  they  osed  to 
descend  into  the  plains,  and  to  ravage  and  plunder 
wherever  they  could  overcome  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  in  Cilicia,  Phtygia,  and  Fisidia.  These 
maranding  habits  rendered  the  Isanrians,  who  also 
took  part  in  the  piracy  of  the  Cilicians,  so  dangerous 
to  the  neighbouring  countries  that,  in  bl  c.  78,  the 
Bomans  sent  against  them  an  army  under  P.  Servi- 
lius,  who,  after  several  dangerous  campaigos,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  most  of  their  strongholds  and 
reducing  them  to  submission,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  received  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  (Sttab. 
{.&;  Diod.  Sic.  zviii.  22;  Zosim.  T.  25;  Mela,  L  2; 
Flin.  r.  23;  Eutrop.  vL  3;  Liv.  Epit  93;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  16;  Flor.  iiL  6;  Ptol.  T.  4.  §  IS;  Ores. 
V.  23 ;  Amm.  Marc  xiv.  2,  u:v.  9.)  The  Isanrians 
after  this  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Lycaonians, 
for  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  v.  21 ;  comp.  ad  Fam.  XT.  2) 
distinguishes  between  the  Forum  Lycaonium  and 
the  Isanricum.  But  notwithstanding  the  severe 
measures  of  Servilins,  who  had  destroyed  their 
strongholds,  and  even  their  capital  of  Isaura,  they 
subsequently  continned  to  infest  their  neighbonra, 
which  induced  the  tetrarch  Amyntas  to  attempt 
their  extirpation;  but  be  did  not  succeed,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  attempt  AUhongh  the  glerious  vic- 
tory of  Pompey  over  the  (antes  had  pnt  an  end  to 
such  practices  at  sea,  the  Isanrians,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  possessions  of  Rome  muntained  their 
independence,  continued  their  predatory  excursions, 
and  defied  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  Bomans,  un- 
able to  protect  thdr  subjects  agunst  the  bold  moun- 
taineers in  any  other  way,  endeavonred  to  check 
them  by  surrounding  their  country  with  a  ring  of 
forti-Bsses.  (Treb.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  25.)  In  this, 
however,  the  Bomans  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  for 
the  Isaurians  frequently  broke  through  the  sur- 
rounding line  of  fortifications ;  and  their  successes 
emboldened  them  so  much  that,  in  the  third  century 
of  our  sent,  they  united  themselves  with  their  kins- 
men, the  Cilicians,  into  one  nation.  From  that 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Cilicia  also 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  Isauri,  and  the 
two,  united,  undertook  expeditions  on  a  very  htfge 
scale.  The  strongest  and  moat  flourishing  cities 
were  attacked  and  plundered  by  them,  and  they  re- 
mained the  terror  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In 
the  third  century,  Trebellianus,  a  chief  of  the  Cilician 
Isaorians,  even  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Boman  emperor.  The  Bomans,  indeed,  conquered 
and  put  him  to  death;  but  were  unable  to  reduce 
tiie  Isanrians.  The  emperor  Probus,  for  a  time, 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  submission;  but  they 
soon  shook  off  the  yoke.  (Vojasc.  Prob.  16;  Zonm. 
i.  69,  70.)  To  the  Greek  emperors  they  were  par- 
ticuhu'ly  formidable,  for  whole  armies  aro  said  to 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  them. 
(Suid.  ».  ».  hfixios  and  'HoiKKtiot ;  Philostorg. 
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Bitt.  Ecela.  xi.  8.)  Once  the  baorians  even  had 
the  honour  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East  in  the 
person  of  Zeno,  sumamed  the  Isanrian;  but  they 
were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  the  emperor 
Anaatasins,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  they  had 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  Hut.  of 
the  Decline,  4c.,  chap.  xL)'  The  Isaurians  are  de- 
scribed as  an  ugly  race,  of  low  stature,  and  badly 
armed ;  in  the  open  fieM  they  wen  bad  soldiers,  but 
as  hardened  mountaineers  tiiey  were  irresistible  in 
what  is  called  guerilla  warfare.  Their  country, 
though  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, was  not  altogether  barren,  and  the  vine  was 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  (Amm.  Marc 
xiv.  8.)  Traditions  originating  in  the  &vaurite  pur- 
suits af  the  ancient  Isanrians  are  still  current  among 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  ou  inte- 
resting specimen  is  related  in  Hamilton's  JRetearchei, 
ToL  ii.  p.  331.  [L.  &] 

ISCA,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Britain.  The 
criticism  of  certain  difficulties  connected  with  their 
identification  is  given  under  Udriouhum.  Here  it 
is  assumed  that  one  is  Exeter,  the  other  Caerkon- 
on-Utk, 

1.  'Isca^£x-eter,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3. 
§30).  In  the  12th  and  15th  Itineraries  this  appears 
as  Isca  Dnmnoniorum,  15  miles  fiom  Hnridunum. 
The  word  Dumnoniorum  shows  that  Devonthire  is 
the  county  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought  Name  for 
name,  £ii»ter  suggests  itself.  Nevertheless,  Horsley 
gives  Uzela  as  the  Roman  name  for  Exeter,  and 
placed  Uea  D.  at  Chiielboro'.  After  remarking  on 
Isaca,  that "  it  is  universally  supposed  to  be  the  river 
Exe  in  Devonshire,"  and  that  "  Isacaa  ostia  must, 
therefore,  be  Exmoitlh,"  be  adds,  "  Isca  Dumnonio- 
rum has  been  nniversally  taken  for  Exeter ;  I  hare 
placed  it  near  Ckuelboro'  and  South  Petherlon,  near 
the  borders  of  Somersetsbin "  (p.  371).  His  ob- 
jections (p.  462)  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  Mu- 
ridunum  (g.  v.) ;  but,  beyond  this,  he  considers 
himself  free  to  claim  Uxela  (;.  e.)  as  Exeter.  For 
considering  Isca  Dumnoniorum  to  be  Exeter,  he  sees 
no  better  reason  than  "  general  o{nnion  and  some 
seeming  affinity  of  names."  Yet  the  "  affinity  of 
names  "  has  been  laid  great  stress  oa  in  the  case  of 
Isacae  ostia.  The  Isca  of  Ptolemy  must  be  about  20 
or  30  miles  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe, "  on 
which  river  Exeter  stands.  This  reaches  to  the  Ax." 
Hence  he  suggests  Ikhetter  as  Isca  Dumn. ;  but,  as  he 
admits  that  that  town  has  a  claim  to  be  conddered 
Ischalia  (;.  r.),  ha  also  admits  that  some  of  the 
localities  about  Hampden  HiU  (where  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp).  South  Peiierton(vhere 
Roman  coins  have  been  found),  and  Chitrlboro'  (not 
far  fn»n  the  Axe),  have  better  daims.  Hence,  in  his 
map,  \!xe]a,=Exeter,  and  Isca  D.=  CAwe2ioro'. 
Assuming  that  some,  if  not  all,  these  difficulties 
are  explained  nnder  Uxela  and  MuRiDnNim,  the 
positive  evidence  in  &vonr  of  Exeter  is  something 
more  thsn  mere  opinion  and  similarity  of  name. 

(1)  The  form  Isca  is  nearer  to  Em  than  Ax,  and 
that  Isikca=Exe  is  admitted.  The  Vie-  in  Vx-sUl 
may  better = J  x. 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  otiier  Isca  => 
Caerleon-on-  Uti.  Now,  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote 
whilst  the  Cornish  was  a  spoken  language,  states 
that  the  name  of  Exeter  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Caerleon,  in  British,  i.  e.  Caencitc  =  civitaa  aqnae. 

(3)  The  statement  of  Horsley,  that  "he  could 
never  bear  of  any  military  way  leading  to  or  from  " 
Exeter,  misleads.    In  Polwhele  (p.  182)  we  have  a 
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moit  &tiiict  natiee  at  ths  mad  fion  Seaton,  and, 
ame  miles  from  Exeter,  Um  locality  callsd  Strtet-tivf 
Heal;  'iMrmaM  ttnet'^nad (wktumot  throiigk  a 
tan  or  viUaga)  bong  atrong  endenoa  of  the  mj 
bang  BnmaD.  Teaadated  paTemenla  and  the  fboa- 
ditiam  of  Boman  walk  bate  been  fennd  at  Exeter, 
u  «dl  at  other  renuuns,  Bbowiiig  that  it  waa  not 
oolj  a  Boman  town,  hot  a  Bcman  town  of  im- 
poctmce,  as  it  eootiBaed  to  be  in  the  Saxon  times, 
■nd  u  it  had  probablj  been  in  the  British. 

2.  bu  LsoK>3ns=3  Caitrtetm-«»-UA,  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  19th  Itinaraiy,  L  e.  in  the  on*  when 
Ilea  Dnmnamomm  ooenn.  The  only  town  given 
bj  Ptdonj  to  the  SUnres,  the  population  of  the  parts 
to  which  Isca  ^aometimea  called  by  inter  writers 
bca  Silnmin)  belongs,  is  Boltaeam.  This  =ti  Bnr- 
rimn  of  the  Itmeniy,  8  Boman  miles  Cram  hca 
(=nA,  about  6  English  milea  from  Caerfaon.) 
Hence,  Isca  majr  hate  beea  a  mOitaiy  station  of 
oompaiatiTeij  recent  date.  Bnt  there  is  a  fur- 
ther compKiiitiniii  It  is  ths  Dercnshiie  bra  to 
which  PtaleBj  pnt  the  Second  L^on  (Arylair 
tartpa  'XiSturt^  *  This,"  remarks  Honky  (and, 
periiaps,  with  truth),  en  ths  part  of  Ptolemy,  is, 
**  in  mr  oiuiioa,  the  only  manifest  snd  material 
error  committsd  by  him  in  this  part  of  England' 
(p.  462). 

Agsin:  sefcnl  inscriptiona  fiom  the  WaU  (per 
Uaeaai  FoBi)  show  that,  when  that  was  bnilt,  the 
aeoood  Legioo  was  co  the  Scottish  border,  tijdng 
part  m  tb*  work;  the  preriona  history  of  the  legion 
beiqg,  that  it  came  into  Britain  nnder  the  raign  of 
Clandiiis,  commanded  by  Vespasian.  (Tac  HiA. 
vsL,  44.)  On  the  other  hand,  an  inscription  men- 
tiooed  by  Hocsley,  but  now  lost  (p^  78),  indicates 
thdr  presence  st  Caeriam  in  the  time  of  Sereras. 
As  the  Itinerary  places  them  there  also,  we  most 
sappose  that  this  waa  their  qoaiters  nntil  the  times 
^praadhing  the  eracnation  of  Britain.  When  the 
Abtstu  was  made,  they  were  at  Batnpias  (AteA- 
iomO:  PBASPoamm  lxoiobiis  q.  auodst.  su- 
Tnna. 

The  Boman  remaina  foond  at  Caaitmt  are  eon- 
sidcnbb.  A  late  exeaTitioo  for  ths  parts  about  the 
Castfe  Jfonmd  gave  the  remains  of  a  Boman  villa, 
along  with  those  of  s  medieval  csstle,  hnilt,  to  a  great 
extent,  ont  of  the  mstiirials  of  the  fanner.  In  some 
caaea  the  atnoeo  preserved  its  cokmr.  There  was 
abuidanoe  of  pottery, — Samian  ware,  ornamented 
with  figmes  of  combatant  gladiatots,  keys,  bowls, 
faroDxe  otnaments,  snd  implements.  At  Pil  Back, 
Dear  Catrkon,  teaadated  pavements  have  been  fonnd, 
along  with  tlw  fbUowing  inscription  f — diis  ha- 

>IBTS  TADIA  TEIXATITB  .  V1ZIT  ASSOg  SEXA- 
GDTTA  QTISQVK  .  KTTADITB  KZUPERTTS  nUVS 
VIXR  ASHOa  TBIOIKTA  aEPTEM   .  DEFTHrVB  (itc) 

Kzpxornoifs  oKKKAincA  .  tadia  kxdpkrata 

nUA    HATBI     KT     PATKI     PIIBBIKA     8KCTB    TV- 

IITI.TM  PATBis  FosviT.  Otbeni,  of  lees  length,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  have  also  been  found  in  the 
neighbonihood.  (See  Ar^atologia  Cambmuis  f 
Jomal  of  BriHA  AnAaeologieal  At$ocicUioti 
{pmrimi);  and  Ddmtatioiu  of  Boman  Antiguitia 
famd  at  Caerleon,  J.  E.  Lee.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

ISCA,  river.    [Isaca.] 

ISCADIA  (JiaKctia),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Boe- 
tiea,  between  the  Baetis  eind  the  Ansa,  not  far  from 
Tnori.  (Appian,  Hup.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

ISCRALIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(H.  3.  §  S8)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Belgae,  Bath 
and  WimAater  (^rSara  Otfiti,  or  Aquae  Solia,  and 
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Venta)  being  the  other  two;  identified,  in  the  Monii- 
msnta  Britamdea,  with  /feieater.  [lacA  Duiofo- 
noRUH.]  [R-  G.  L.] 

ISCHOTOLIS  (trximKa),  a  small  town  on  the 
ooaat  of  Fontns  near  Pharaada,  was  in  ruins  even 
in  the  time  of  Strsho  (xiL  p.  S48),  bnt  is  still 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  6).  [L.  &] 

ISIACOHUH  PORTUS  (_1auum  Xiitfr,  Arrian, 
Per^L  p.  31,  ^aon.  PeripL  p.  9),  a  harbour  on  the 
Enxine  sea,  380  atadia  innn  the  island  at  the  month 
of  the  Borystfaenea,  and  1200  stadia  from  the  Pailon 
iSuKna)  month  of  the  Dannbe.  (Arrian,  I.  e.)  It 
has  been  identified  fay  Bennell  (Comp.  Gag.  voL  iL 
p.  360)  with  Ode$ieL  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
adjuating  the  discrepaneiea  in  detail;  bnt  the  aggi»- 
gate  distance  appears  to  be  clearly  enough  made 
out.  Thns,  from  the  island  to  Odeaaua  Arrian  allows 
a  distsnoe  of  80  stadia,  and  from  Odeasna  to  the 
port  of  the  latrians  (Itrrpuvwr  Xi/ffir')  850  stadia, 
and  thence  to  that  of  tlie  Isiad  50  stadia.  The 
ODK88us('Oli)a'ff^>)of  Airian  (tat  he  places  Odessns 
at  Varna)  is  probably  a  fidae  reading,  and  ia  the 
aame  aa  the  Orobscs  CDptipr^)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5. 
§  29)  and  Pliny  (iv.  IS),  aitnated  upon  the  river 
AxiAOS,  or  the  modem  TeHgul,  a  large  estuary 
which  receives  a  river  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
interval  in  Anian  between  Odeasos  (Ordlsnia)  and 
the  island  is  too  short,  so  the  next  is  too  large;  bat 
the  errora  balance  one  another,  and  the  harbour  of 
the  Isiaci  agreaa  with  that  of  Odeua  vrithin  three 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  the  port  of  the  latrians  may 
have  bun  to  (ke  N.  of  the  bay  of  Odessa.  [E.  B.  J.J 

ISIDIS  OfPIDUM  (Plin.  V.  10.  s.  II).  Near  the 
city  of  Bnsiris,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  was  situated 
a  splendid  temple  of  Isia,  around  whidi,  besides  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  priests  within  the  sacred 
predncts,  gradually  clnatered  a  large  and  flourishing 
village,  inhabited  ij  the  artisans  and  husbandmen 
who  supplied  the  wants  or  tilled  the  lands  of  ths 
inmates  of  the  temple.  These  buildings  formed 
probably  the  hamlet  or  town  of  Isis  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  modem  village  of  BalAeyt,  N.  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Bnsiris.  is  euppoeed  to  cover  the 
mins  of  the  Templnm  Isidis.  (Pooocke,  Travdt  m 
tie  Eait,  vol.  i.  pw  34;  Minutoi,  p.  304.)  [Bu- 
anus.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ISINISGA,  a  place  in  Rhaetia  Secnnda,  on  the 
ancient  road  between  Augtburg  and  Sal^urg.  (/(tn. 
Ant.  pp.  236,  251,  257  ;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is 
called  iannisca.)  It  is  identified  by  some  with  Taen, 
and  by  others  with  a  place  near  Be^endorf.    [L.  S.] 

ISIONDA  ('Itri^vSa),  a  town  m  the  south-west 
of  Pisidia,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ter- 
measua.  (Polyb,  Exc  de  Leg.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxviil  15.) 
Stxabo  (xiL  p.  570),  in  enomerating  the  Fisidian 
towns,  mentions  one  which  be  calls  Sinda,  a  name 
which  some  editors  believe  to  be  a  oorrupt  reading  for 
laiooda;  but.,  aa  then  existed  a  town  <^  the  name  of 
Sinda  near  Cibyra  in  Pisidian  Fhrygia,  it  would  be 
bnxardons  to  decide  anything.  (See  Kramer's  note 
on  Strab.  t,  e.)  Sir  C.  Fellowea  {Ana  Minor,  p. 
194)  foimd  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  town  on 
the  top  and  aide  of  one  of  the  many  isolated  hills  of 
tiM  district,  which  he  auppoeee  to  be  the  ruins  of 
Uonda,  bnt  he  does  not  maotion  any  coins  or  in- 
scriptions in  support  of  his  conjecture.       [L.  S.] 

ISIS  (i  'Iru),  a  navigable  river  en  the  east  coast 
of  the  Enxine  between  the  Acinasis  and  Hogrus, 
from  each  of  which  its  distance  amounted  to  90 
stadia,  while  its  month  was  180  stadia  south  of  that 
of  the  Phasis.  (Anian,  Piripl.  p.  7  ;  Plin.  vi  4{ 
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Scrlax,  p.  32,  lAtn  th*  common  rtading  Ipu  hu 
been  corrected  by  G»a.)  This  riTer  is  believed  to 
be  the  modem  Ttiorok.  [L-  S.] 

I'SroM  (Isiu,  Itm.  AnUm.  p.  167 ;  Isui,  Not. 
Imp.),  im  »  fort  ritnated  on  the  bordera  of  the 
Thebud  and  Heptanomia  in  Egypt,  in  lat  87"  5'  N, 
and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Isium  was 
abont  20  miles  SE.  from  the  castle  of  Hierscffli,  and 
nearly  24  miles  NE.  from  that  of  Mnthis.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  a  troop  of  British  in&ntry  (aU 
Britonum)  was  stationed  there.  [W.  B.  D.J 

ISIUS  MONS  {ri'laior  Spot,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  5),  a 
jnoantain,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  highUnds  rising  gra- 
dually on  its  westam  side,  but  steep  and  escarped 
towards  the  east,  on  the  coast  of  Aethiopia,  and  in 
the  Begio  Troglodytica.     It  was  seated  in  lat  20° 
1'  N.,  a  little  to  the  soathward  of  the  headland  Mne- 
miom  (JUmiuay  ixpov,  PtoL  It.  5.  §  7),  and  SW. 
of  Berenice  and  the  Sinns  Immondos  {Foul  Bm/). 
Mods  Isins  answeia  to  the  modem  Bai-el-Dieaa: 
Strabo,  indeed  (xviL  p.  770),  pUoes  this  eminence 
farther  to  the  south,  and  says  that  it  was  so  called 
from  a  temple  of  Isis  near  its  snmmiU     [W.  B.  D.] 
ISMABIS  ilaiuifis  Xl/uTi),  a  small  lake  on  the 
south  coast  of  Thrace,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Maronea. 
(Herod.  viL  169;  Steph.  B. :  v.  'Iff/iopot.)     Oft  its 
eastern  side  rises  Mt.  Ismarus.  [IgXABUS.]  [L.  S.] 
I'SMARUS  (^ItTfiapos),  a  mountain  rising  on  the 
east  of  lake  Ismaris,  on  the  south  coast  of  Thrace 
(Tirg.  Ed.  Ti.  30,  Georg.  ii.  37  ;  Propert  il.  IS. 
5.  iii.  12.  25  ;  LucreL  v.  31,  where  it  is  called  Is- 
mara,  as  in  V'ag.  Am.  i.  351.)    Homer  {Oi.  ix. 
40, 198)  speaks  rf  Ismams  as  a  town  of  the  Cicones, 
on  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountun.     (Comp.  Marc 
Heiad.  28.)   The  name  of  the  town  also  appears  in 
the  form  Ismaron.  (Plin.  iv.  18.)   The  district  about 
Ismams  produced  wine  which  was  highly  esteemed. 
fAtheo.  L  p.  30:   Or.  Met  ix.  641;   Steph.  B. 
».c.)  [^S.] 

ISME'NOS.     [Thebai.] 
ISONDAE  Cl(r<ii*u,  Ptd.  t.  9.  §  23),  a  people 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Terek  or  Kuma,  in  Letghtin,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Caspian.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISPI'NUM.  [Cabphtahi.] 
ISRAEL.  [Palabstika.] 
ISSA  ("iirfft,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  14;  Agathem.  L  5; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13;  Plin.  iil  26;  Steph.  B.; 
Itia.  Anton.;  Peut.  Tab.;  Isia,  Goog.  Rav.;  'Ii)!, 
Const  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  36 :  Eth.  and  Ac^. 
'laatvs,  Issaens,  Issensis,  Issaicns:  Litta),  one  of 
the  moet  well  known  of  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
off  the  coast  of  Libumia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  It 
is  mentioned  by  Soylax  (p.  8)  as  a  Grecian  colony, 
which,  according  to  Scymnus  of  Chios  (L  412),  was 
sent  from  Symcuse.  Diodorus  (xv.  13)  relates  that 
in  B.C.  3S7  Dionysins  the  elder,  in  his  attempts  to 
secnre  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic, 
assisted  the  Parians  in  founding  colonies  at  Issa  and 
Pharos.  The  ishmd  was  besieged  by  Agron,  king 
of  Illyria,  and  the  inhabitants  applied  to  Rome  for 
protection,  when  a  message  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  Agron,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  molesting  the 
friends  of  the  republic  In  the  mean  time,  b.  c.  232, 
Agron  died;  and  his  widow  Tenia,  having  succeeded 
ta  the  throne,  resolved  on  pressing  the  siege  of  Issa. 
The  Roman  envoys  required  her  to  cease  from  hos- 
tilities, when,  in  defiance  «f  the  law  of  nations,  she 
put  one  of  them  to  death.  This  brought  on  the  First 
lUyrian  War,  B.  c.  229;  one  of  the  consequences  of 
which  was  tha  liberation  of  Issa.  (Polyb.  ii.  8 ;  App. 


ISSEDOXES. 
mgr-T.")    That  Issa  romiuned  free  for  a  long  time 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  also  show  that  the 


island  was  famous  for  its  wins  (oomp.  Athen.  i.  p. 
22),  bearing,  as  they  do,  an  "amphora"  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  vine  with  leaves.  (Eckhel, 
ToL  ii.  p.  159.)  The  inhabitants  were  expert  sea- 
men, and  their  beaked  shipe,  "  Lembi  Issaid,"  ren- 
dsrad  the  Romans  especial  service  in  the  war  with 
Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxL  45,  xxxvii  16, 
zlU.  48.)  They  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  (Liv.  xlv.  8),  and  were  reckoned  as  Roman 
citizens  (Plin.  iii.  21>  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
chief  town  of  this  island  appears  to  have  been  raj 
flonrishmg.  _.       .      , 

The  island  now  called  Xttso  nsee  from  tie  sea,  so 
that  it  is  seen  at  a  considerable  disUnce;  it  has  two 
ports,  the  larger  one  on  the  NE.  side,  with  a  town 
rfthe  same  name:  the  sdl  is  barren,  and  wine  forms 
its  chief  produce.  Li-a  is  memorable  in  modem 
times  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Hoste  over 
the  French  squadron  in  1811.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Oaltnatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  I  f.  110 ;  Neigc- 
U,ta,J>ieSiidtlttvem,pf.llO—lio.)      [B.  B.  J.J 


oonr  OF  ISIA. 

ISSA.     [Lesbos.] 

ISSACHA&     [PAiAKirnKA.] 

ISSE'DONES  fliTffiiWwt,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  in 
the  Roman  vrriters  tlie  nsnal  form  is  "  Esse- 
dones"),  a  people  living  to  the  E.  of  the  Argip- 
pau,  ud  the  most  remote  of  the  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  with  whom  the  Hellenic  colonies  on 
the  Euxme  had  any  communication.  The  name 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Spartan  Alcman,  B.  c.  671 
—631,  who  calls  them  "Assedones"  {Fr.  94, 
ed.  Wekker),  and  Hecataeua  (/"r.US,  ed.  KUn- 
sen).  A  great  movement  among  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  N.  had  taken  place  in  very  remote  times,  fol- 
lowing a  direction  from  NE.  to  SW.;  the  Arimaspi 
had  driven  ont  the  Issedones  firom  the  steppes  over 
which  they  wandered,  and  they  in  turn  drove 
oat  the  Scythians,  and  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians.  Traces  of  these  migrations  were  indicated 
in  the  poem  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesos,  a  semi- 
mythical  personage,  whose  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of 
the  Issedones  was  strangely  disfigured  after  bis 
death  by  the  &blss  of  the  Milesian  colonists.  (Herod. 
iv.  13.)  The  Issedones,  acoordmg  to  Herodotus  (iv. 
26),  have  a  custom,  when  any  one  loses  his  father, 
for  the  kmsfolk  to  kill  s  certain  number  of  sheep^ 
whose  flesh  they  luuh  up  together  with  that  of  the 
dead  man,  and  make  merry  over  it  This  done, 
they  peel  and  clean  out  his  skull,  which  after  it  has 
been  gilded  becomes  a  kind  of  idol  to  which  yearly 
sacrifices  are  offered.  In  all  other  respects  they  are 
a  righteous  people,  submitting  to  the  rule  of  women 
equally  with  that  of  men  ;  in  other  words,  a  civilised 
people. 

Heeren  {AHaL  NaL  vol.  ii.  p-  15,  trans.),  upon 
Dr.  Leyden's  authority  {Atiat.  Set.  vol  ix.  p.  202), 
iUostrates  this  way  of  carrying  ont  the  duties  of 
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Cliil  piet7  hj  the  piactiee  of  the  Bsttu  of  Sanutn. 
It  mi;  be  remarked  that  a  limilar  ttmj  is  told  of 
Ik  Indian  FadaeL  (Herod.  iiL  99.)  Pomponiiu 
Heh  (S.  1.  §  13)  majij  copies  the  statement  of 
Hoodotos,  though  ha  alten  it  so  &r  as  to  assert 
thit  tbt  Isaedonea  used  the  skull  as  a  drinking  cup. 
The  name  occurs  more  than  ooce  in  Pliny  (it.  26, 
ti.  7, 19) ;  and  Ptoleiny,  who  has  a  town  Issedos 
in  Seric*  (l<r<nj8A',  vi.  16.  §  7,  viii.  24.  §  S),  men- 
tioia  in  xnother  place  (viii.  24.  §  3)  the  Scjtbian 
btedoo.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  (.  v.;  A  mm.  Mara  uiii. 
«§66. 

Von  Humboldt  (Jms  Caiirale,  ToL  L  pp.  390 — 
412)  has  shown  that,  if  the  rehef  of  the  eonntriaa 
lietween  the  Don  and  the  Trtgih  be  compared  with 
the  itineruy  traced  by  Herodotos  from  the  Thys- 
a^etae  to  the  lasedooes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Father  of  History  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  nat  plains  separating  the  Urai  and  AUtu,  chams 
vhtch  modem  geographers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
noitisg  by  an  imaginary  range  passing  throngh  the 
ittppe  of  the  Kirghis.     This  route  (Herod,  ir.  23, 
24)  recognises  the  passage  of  the  Ural  from  W.  to 
£.,  and  indicates  another  chain  more  to  the  £.  and 
more  derated — that  of  \ixB  Allal.    These  chains, 
it  is  true,  are  not  designated  by  any  special  names, 
bat  Herodotos  was  not  acquainted  even  in  Europe 
with  the  names  of  the  Alps  and  Rbipaean  moun- 
tains ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  order  in  which  the 
peoples  are  arranged,  as  well  as  the  relief  and  de- 
scriptun  of  the  conntiy,  shows  that  mnch  definite 
infinnatiai  had  been  already  attained.    Advancing 
fiom  the  Fains  Haeotis,  which  was  supposed  to  be  ^ 
far  largfT  dunenaoos  than  it  really  is,  in  a  central 
direction  towards  the  NE.,  the  first  people  found 
occupying  the  pliuna  are  the  "  Black-dothed  "  Me- 
rAacHLAEHi,  then  the  Bconn,  Thtssaoetax, 
the  luBCAK  (who  have  been  falsely  identified  with 
the  Tnilts),  and  finally,  towards  the  K,  a  colony 
of  Scythians,  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  "  Boyal  Scythians"  (periiaps  to  barter  gold  and 
skins).    Here  the  phuns  end,  and  the  ground  be- 
contes  broken  (AiMSqs  n>2  rpiixiv),  rising  into 
raoantains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  Axoifpaii, 
who  have  been  identified  from  their  long  chins  and 
flat    noses  with  the  Kahnncks  or  Mongolians  by 
tiiebnhr,  Boekh,  sad  others,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  by  Mr.  Grote.  (HiiL  qfOreece,  voL  iiL  p.  320.) 
This  identificatian  has  beoi  disputed  by  Humboldt 
(conpL  Coaaat,  vol  i.  p.  353  note,  440,  vol.  iL  p.  141 
note,  202,  trans.),  who  refers  these  tribes  to  the 
fmiiish  stock,  assuming  as  a  certain  fact,  on  evi- 
dence which  it  is  difficnlt  to  make  out,  that  the 
Uoiq^lians  who  lived  around  Lake  Baikal  did  not 
move  into  Central  Asia  till  the  thirteenth  century. 
When  the  data  are  so  few,  for  the  language  (the 
principle  upon  which  the  families  of  the  human  race 
are  marked  off)  may  be  said  to  be  nnknown,  ethno- 
graphic analogies  become  very  hazardous,  and  the 
nun  so  in  the  case  of  nomad  tribes,  the  same  nnder 
anch  wide  differences  of  time  and  climate.     But  if 
there  be  considerable  difScnIty  in  making  out  the 
■nakjgy  of  race,  the  local  bearings  of  these  tribes 
may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty.      The 
ooimtiy  np  to  the  Argippaei  was  well  known  to  the 
tiaden;  a  barrier  of  impassable  mountains  blocked 
vp  the  way  beyond.     [HrPKKBORBi.]     The  posi- 
tiOD  of  the  Issedones,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  ronte,  most  be  assigned  to  the  E.  of  Idam  in 
tlK  stepipe  of  the  central  horde  of  the  Kirghis,  and 
■tiat  €i  tiw  .Admasji  oo  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
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AlUu.  The  commnnication  between  the  two  peophs 
for  the  purpcee  of  carrying  on  the  gold  trade  was 
probably  made  through  the  pluna  at  the  MW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  AUal,  where  the  nnge  jots  out  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  promontoiy.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISSICUS  SINUS.    [lasus.] 

ISSUS  qiaais  and  'Itrtroi,  Xen.  ^4  nai.  L  2.  §  24, 
and  i.  4.  §  1),  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  gulf  of  lasus 
(lirs'iKir  K^wos).  Herodotus  calls  the  gulf  of 
Issus  the  gulf  of  Myriandros  (iv.  38),  from  the  town 
of  Myriandros,  which  wss  on  it 

The  gulf  of  lasus  is  now  named  the  gnlf  of  It- 
hatdenm  or  iSoanefaraon,  firam  the  town  of  Som- 
deroon,  formerly  Alexandria  ad  lasnm,  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  the  only  large  gnlf  on  the  southern  side 
of  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  it  is  an 
unportant  pUce  m  the  systems  'of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers. This  gulf  runs  in  a  NE.  direction  into 
the  land  to  the  distance  of  47  miles,  measured  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  promontory 
Megaraus  (Cqpe  KaradaA\  on  the  Cilician  coast,  to 
the  Rhosicus  Scopulos  (Ri»-d-Khanxir,  or  Hym^, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  written),  on  the  Syrian 
coast ;  for  these  two  cspes  are  respectively  the  limita 
of  the  gulf  on  the  west  and  east,  and  25  miles  from 
one  another.  The  width  immediately  north  of  the 
capes  is  somewhat  less  than  25  miles,  bot  it  does  not 
diminish  much  till  we  approach  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf.  It  seems  certain  that  the  andent 
outlet  of  the  Fyiamos  was  west  of  and  close  to  Cope 
Karadaik,  where  Beaufort  snppoees  it  to  have  hem; 
and  this  ia  consistent  with  the  old  prophecy  [Vol.  I. 
p.  620],  that  the  allnvium  of  the  Fyramus  would 
some  time  reach  to  the  shore  of  Cyprus ;  for  if  the 
river  had  entered  the  gulf  where  it  does  now,  23 
miles  further  east,  the  prophecy  would  havo  been 
that  it  would  fill  up  the  gulf  of  Issus.  For  the 
earth  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into  the 
sea  is  now  sent  into  the  gn^,  where  it "  hss  pro- 
duced a  plain  of  sand  along  the  side  of  the  gulf, 
somewhat  similar  in  shape,  and  equal  in  size,  to  that 
formed  by  the  Ghmk  Soogoo  [Galtcadkub,  VoL  L 
p.  483]  ;  but  the  elbow  where  the  current  that 
sets  round  the  gulf  quits  it,  is  obtuse  and  without 
any  shoals.  Perhaps  the  disappearance  of  the  Ser- 
repolis  of  Ptolemy  fixim  the  coast,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  progressive  advance  of  the  shore  into  the 
gnlf,  wluch  has  left  the  ruins  of  that  town  some 
miles  inhmd"  (Beanfbrt,  Caramaaia,  p.  296).  Pto- 
lemy's SerraepoUs  (St^MroAu),  which  he  calls  a 
small  pUoe  (m^T)),  is  between  Msllns,  which  is  a 
little  east  of  Cape  Megarsus,  and  Aegae  or  Agat. 
[AxoAs.]  The  next  city  to  Aegae  on  the  coast  is 
Issus,  and  this  is  the  remotest  city  in  this  part  of 
Cilicia  which  Ptolemy  mentions.  Xenophon  also 
speaks  of  it  ss  the  last  city  of  Cilicia  on  the  road  to 
Syria. 

The  mountains  which  bound  the  gulf  of  Issus 
are  described  in  the  article  AjCASOS.  The  bold 
Bhoeicus  Soopulus  (5400  feet  high),  where  the 
Syrian  Amanos  terminates  on  the  coast,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  ssilor  when  he  is  nbresst  of 
Seleuoeia  (JSekfheh),  at  the  month  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a  distance  of  85  geographical  miles  (Beaufort).  A 
small  stream  flows  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  snd  a  {bw  from  the  Amaons  enter  the  east 
side,  one  of  which,  the  Piiiarua,  is  the  Deli  Ttchai  ; 
and  the  other,  the  Carsus  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
Merku.  The  Amanos  which  desnnds  to  the 
Bhosicus  Scopulos,  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
Amaniu  which  shnts  in  the  gnlf  of  Issus  on  the 
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NW.  (od  fonns  Stnibo'a  Anuuiides  Fjlae,  nnite  in 
the  interior,  as  Strabo  nja  (p.  535)  ;  and  our  nio- 
dem  maps  repnaent  it  so.  There  is  a  plain  at  tho 
head  of  the  gnlf.  Stnbo  gives  a  greater  extent  ta 
the  lasio  golf  than  we  do  to  the  gnlf  of  SoandtnoH, 
for  he  makes  it  extend  along  the  Cilician  coast  u 
far  as  Ciiida  Trachea,  and  certainly  to  Soli  (pp^  534, 
664).  In  another  passage  (p.  125)  be  shows  what 
extent  he  girss  to  the  gnlf  of  Issns,  bj  placing 
Gjfrat  in  the  Pamphylian  sea  and  in  the  gnlf  of 
Issns, — the  west  part  of  the  island  being  in  the  Pam- 
pbjlian,  and  the  east  in  the  lasie  gnlf.  The  gnlf  of 
/*Jbn<ienM  was  snrrefed  by  Lt  Mnrphy  in  the 
Enphrates  expedition  luider  the  eonunand  cf  Colonel 
Chesney. 

The  sncient  geognphers  did  not  agne  abont  the 
position  of  the  isthmus  of  the  ooiuiti7  which  we  call 
Asia  Minor;  b/  which  isthmns  they  mesnt  the 
(hertest  distance  across  the  eastern  part  of  the  pen- 
insnla  from  the  Eoxine  to  the  HeditemneaD.  Strabo 
(pb  673)  makes  this  shortest  distance  lie  along  a 
liiie  joining  Amisus  and  Tanns.  If  he  had  said 
Amisns  and  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Issns,  Iw  would 
bsTS  been  quite  right.  He  was  nearly  correct  as  to 
the  longitude  of  the  head  of  the  gnlf  it  Issns,  which 
he  places  in  the  meridian  of  Amisus  and  Themiscyra 
(p.  126) ;  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the 
head  of  the  gnlf  of  Issns  is  a  little  more  east  than 
Amisus,  or  not  at  all  more  east  (p.  619).  Amisus 
is,  in  fact,  a  little  further  east  than  the  meet  eastern 
part  of  the  gnlf  of  Issns.  The  longest  direction  of 
the  inhabited  world,  according  to  Strabo's  system 
(p.  118),  from  west  to  east,  is  measured  on  a  line 
drawn  tbiongfa  tjie  Stelae  (StraUt  of  Gibraltar), 
and  the  Sicilian  strait  (5few((  of  Mettina),  to 
Bhodns  and  the  gulf  of  Issns,  whence  it  follows  the 
Taurus,  which  divides  Asia  into  two  parts,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  sea.  Those  ancient  geogra- 
phers who  made  the  isthmns  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
extend  from  Issue  to  the  Enxine,  considered  the 
shortest  line  acraas  the  isthmus  t»  be  a  meridian 
line,  and  the  dispute  was  whether  it  ran  to  Sinope 
or  Amisus  (Strab.  p.  678).  The  ehnce  of  Issns  as 
the  pinnt  <Hi  the  Heditemnean  tonckoD  from,  shows 
that  Issns  was  the  limit,  or  most  eastern  point,  on 
the  sooth  coast  of  the  peninsnla,^nd  that  it  was  not 
on  that  port  of  the  bay  of  Issns  where  the  coast  runs 
south.  Consequently  Issus  was  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gnlf.  Herodotus  (ir.  38^  makes  the  southern 
side  of  this  peninsula,  er  Acte,  as  he  calls  it,  extend 
from  the  Myriandrio  gnlf  (gulf  of  Issns)  to  the 
Triopian  promontoiy,  whieh  is  quite  correct.  Oa 
the  north  side  he  makes  it  extend  fi»m  the  month 
of  the  Phasis  to  the  promontory  Sigeum,  which  is 
correct  as  to  the  promontory;  but  he  carries  the 
neck  too  far  east,  when  be  nukes  it  begin  at  the 
Phasis.  This  mistake,  however,  shows  tlut  he 
knew  something  of  the  position  of  the  month  of  the 
Phasis,  for  he  intends  te  make  the  Acte  begin  at 
that  port  where  the  coast  of  the  Enxine  begins  to 
lie  west  and  east ;  and  though  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  is  not  exactly  at  this  point,  it  was  the  best 
known  river  of  any  near  it.  In  another  passage 
(L  72),  which,  like  many  others  In  his  hiatoiy,  is  ob- 
scnrely  expressed,  he  describes  the  neck  (a^t^v)  of 
this  Acte  as  nearly  cut  through  by  the  river  Bslys ; 
and  he  makes  its  width  from  the  sea  oppcnte  to 
Cypms  to  the  Enxine  to  be  five  days'  journey  for 
an  active  man,— «n  estimate  very  much  short  of  the 
truth,  even  if  we  allow  Greek  activity  to  walk  30 
miles  a  day  through  a  rough  country.    Stisbo's  re- 
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port  from  lieaiaay  (voL  i.  p.  538),  that  the  bay  of 
Issus  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Argsens 
[Aroakus],  is  very  improbable. 

Xenophon  says  that  Cyrus  marched  15  parasangs 
from  the  Pyramns  (Jaikm)  "  to  Issi,  the  uttermost 
city  of  Cilicia,  on  the  sea,  great  and  prosperous." 
From  Issns  to  the  Pylae  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the 
boundary  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  was  five  para- 
sangs, a2>d  ben  was  the  river  Carsus  (Xen.  Aiiab. 
i.  4.  §  4).  The  next  stage  was  five  parasangs  to 
Myriondrus,  a  town  in  Etyru  on  ^e  sea,  ooenpied  by 
Phoenicians,  a  trading  place  (^jut^um/),  where 
many  merchant  ships  wan  lying.  Carsten  Miebuhr, 
who  went  through  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  to  Tanns,  has 
some  remarks  on  the  probable  site  of  Issus,  but 
they  lead  to  no  coaelmisn  (toL  t  p.  116),  except 
that  we  caniMt  certainly  detmnine  the  site  of  Issus 
from  Xsnc^on ;  and  yet  he  woold  give  us  the  best 
means  of  datenmning  it,  if  we  knew  where  he  erased 
the  Pyiamns,  and  if  we  wers  also  certain  that  the 
nnmbere  in  tlie  Greek  text  on  correct. 

The  nearest  road  to  Susa  from  Sardis  was  through 
the  Cilioion  plains.  The  difficnlties  were  the  passage 
iot*  the  idoins  by  the  Cilidas  Pylae  or  pass  [Vol.  I. 
p.  619],  and  the  wny  out  of  tjie  phuns  idong  the 
gulf  ef  Issns  into  Syria.  Ths  great  rood  to  Susa 
which  Herodatus  describes  (v.  49,  52),  went  north 
of  the  Tssrus  to  the  Euphrates.  The  land  forces 
in  the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  B.C. 
4M,  crossed  the  Syrian  Amsnus,  and  want  as  for  as 
the  Aleian  plain  in  Cilicia;  and  there  they  em- 
barked. (Herod,  vi.  95.)  They  did  not  march  by 
land  through  the  Cilician  Pylae  over  the  Taoros 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula;  but  Mardonius 
(Herod.vi.  43),  in  the  frsrions expedition  had  led  his 
troops  into  Cilicia,  and  sent  them  on  by  land  to  the 
Hellespontus,  while  he  took  ship  sad  ssiiled  to  Ionia. 
The  land  force  of  Mardcnios  must  have  passed  out 
of,  Cilicia  by  the  difficult  foss  in  the  Taurus.  [Vol. 
L  p.  619.] 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issns  (s.a  333) 
Alexander  wss  at  Ualloa,  when  be  heard  that  Darius 
with  all  his  force  was  at  Sochi  in  Assyria ;  which 
place  wss  distant  two  marches  from  the  Assyrian 
Pylae.  (Airian,  Anab.  ii.  6.)  "  Assyria'  and  "  As- 
syrian" here  mean  "  Syria"  and  "  Syrian."  Darius 
had  crossed  the  Enphrates,  probably  at  Thapsacns, 
snd  was  encamped  in  an  open  country  in  Syria, 
which  wss  well  snited  for  his  cavalty.  The  place 
Sochi  is  unknown :  hut  it  may  be  tbe  place  which 
Curtius  calls  Unchae.  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  1.)  Atrion 
says  that  Alexander  left  M^los,  sod  on  the  second 
day  he  passed  thnogfa  the  Pylae  and  reached  My- 
riondrus :  he  does  set  mention  Issns  on  this  march. 
Now  the  shortest  diatsocs  that  Alexander  could 
manh  fmn  Mallos  to  Soanderoon  is  at  least  70 
miles,  and  if  Myriondrus  was  south  of  Scaaderooii, 
it  was  mora  than  70  miles.  This  statement  of  Ar- 
rion  as  to  time  is  therefore  Mae.  Curtius  (iii.  8) 
says  that  Alexander  only  reached  Csstabalum  [Cas- 
tabautm]  on  tbe  second  day  &om  Mallos ;  that  In 
went  through  Issus,  and  there  deliberated  whether 
he  should  go  on  or  halL  Darius  crossed  the  Amanns, 
which  separates  Syria  from  the  bay  of  Issns,  by  a 
pass  colled  the  Amonicse  Pyke  (Arrian,  ii.  7),  and 
advancing  to  Issus,  was  in  tbe  rear  of  Alexander, 
who  had  passed  through  the  Cilician  and  Syrian 
Pylae.  Darius  come  to  the  pass  in  the  Amanns, 
says  Curtius,  on  tho  some  night  that  Alexander 
came  to  tbe  pass  (fiinces)  by  which  Syrio  is  entered. 
The  place  tihere  Darius  crossed  the  Amanus  wm 
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H  utnted  that  he  came  to  bsus  first,  where  he 
AauttcSij  tiwted  the  eicik  of  the  Hicedoniaut  who 
hid  been  left  there.  The  next  daj  he  mored  fsaat 
lsn>  to  pnime  Alezaoder  (Airian;  Cnrtins,  ui.  8); 
that  u,  he  moved  towanda  the  Pjlae,  mi  he  eeme  to 
tbe  baski  of  the  river  Pinams,  where  he  halted. 
Iscu  wu,  tfaeiefbre,  north  of  the  Pinanu,  and  some 
little  distanoe  from  it.'  Kiepeit's  map  of  Asia 
Minor  marks  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  Sjrian 
Aaama,  which  is  north  of  the  pass  that  leads  over 
tk  ssme  moontains  from  the  east  to  Baiae  (Aijriu), 
ui  nearly  dne  east  of  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Issns. 
He  eaUs  it  PyhM  Amanides,  by  whidi  he  means 
the  Fvlae  Anuinieae  of  Airian,  not  the  Amanides  of 
SUibo ;  and  he  takes  it  to  be  the  pass  bj  which 
Tkiias  cmssed  the  Sjrian  Amanos  and  came  down 
npoD  tlie  gnlf.  This  maj  have  been  his  route,  and 
it  would  bring  him  to  Issns  at  tlie  head  of  the  gulf, 
irhicb  he  came  tobetbre  tuTnisg  sontfa  to  the  Pinanu 
(DeU  Tiekaiy  It  is  certain  that  Darins  crossed 
bj  some  pass  which  brought  him  to  Issns  before  hs 
mcbed  the  Pinams.  Yet  Kiepert  has  placed  Issns 
Moth  of  the  Pinams,  or  ather  between  the  two 
hnoches  of  this  riTor,  which  be  repreecots  as  uniting 
nesr  the  coast.  Kiepert  also  muks  a  road  which 
passes  over  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  tbe 
Amsans  [Akahus,  ToL  L  p.  114]  and  runs  to 
Maraik,  which  he  supposes  to  be  Germanicia.  This 
is  the  dotted  road  marked  as  running  north  £ram  the 
hcadof  thegnlf  of  Issns  in  the  plan  [Yd.  L  p.  115] ; 
but  ereo  if  there  be  such  a  road,  it  was  not  the  road 
of  Dsriai^  which  must  have  been  the  pass  above  men- 
liooed,  in  tiw  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issns ;  which  is  not  inaiked  in ,  the  above  plan,  bat 
ought  to  be.  This  pass  ia  probabi;  the  Amanicae 
Pjlae  of  Ftolemj,  which  he  pUces  S'  further  soath 
then  Ibos,  and  10*  east  of  Issns. 

Alexander,  hearing  that  tbe  Persians  were  in  his 
nar,  tuned  back  to  the  Pylae,  which  he  reached  at 
midnight,  and  halted  till  daybreak,  when  he  moved 
en.  (Anion,  Anab.  iL  8.)  So  long  as  the  road 
was  lamw,  he  led  his  army  in  oolamn,  but  as  the 
foaa  widened,  he  extended  his  column  into  line,  part 
towards  the  mountain  and  [wt  on  the  left  towards 
the  sea.  When  he  came  to  the  wide  part  (tbpvxcpla), 
he  airaaged  his  army  in  order  of  bottle,  which 
Arrian  describes  vary  particularly.  Darios  was 
pasted  on  the  Doith  side  of  the  Pinuns.  It  is  phun, 
from  this  description,  that  Alexander  did  not  march 
very  far  from  the  Pylae  before  he  reached  the  wider 
part  of  tbe  valley,  and  the  river.  As  the  sea  was 
CO  Us  left,  and  the  mountains  on  his  right,  the  river 
waa  a  stream  which  ran  down  from  the  Syrian 
AmaBoa;  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Deli 
Ttdui,  which  is  about  13  miles  north  of  tbe  Carsns 
(Jtfaibs),  direct  distance  Polybios  (xiL  1 7),  who 
critieisaaCallisthenes^  desoipdon  of  the  battle,  states, 
on  Us  antbotity,  that  Darius  descended  into  Cilida 
thieagh  the  PyUe  Amanides,  and  encamped  on  the 
Pinsras,  at  a  place  where  the  distance  between  tbe 
moantahis  and  the  sea  waa  not  more  than  14  stadia; 
and  that  the  river  ran  acnes  this  place  into  the  sea, 
and  that  in  its  conrse  through  thf  level  part  "it 
had  abrupt  and  difficult  eminences  (Xd^ovi).''  This 
ia  explained  by  what  Arrian  says  of  tbe  banks  of 
the  river  being  steep  in  many  parts  m  tbe  north 
ada.  QAnai.  iL  10.)  Callistheoes  further  said,  that 
iriiBi  Alexander,  oiler  having  passed  the  defile  (tA 
otcm),  heard  of  Darins  bung  in  Cillcia,  he  was 
loo  stadia  from  him,  and,  accordingly,  he  marched 
back  thtongh  (be  defile.    It  is  not  dear,  firom  the 
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extract  in  Polybios,  whether  the  100  stadia  are  to 
be  reckoned  to  Issus  or  to  the  linarus.  According 
to  Arrian,  when  Alexander  heard  of  Darios  being 
behind  him,  he  sent  some  men  in  a  galley  back  to 
Iesqs,  to  see  if  it  was  so;  and  it  is  most  consistent 
with  the  nanative  to  suppose  that  the  men  saw 
the  Persians  at  Issus  before  they  had  advanced  to 
the  river;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  The  Per- 
sian army  was  visible,  being  near  the  coast,  at  it 
wonll  be,  if  it  were  seen  at  Issns. 

Strabo  (p.  676),  foUowiog  the  historisns  of  Alex- 
ander, adds  nothing  to  what  Arrian  has  got  fiom 
them.  Alexander,  he  says,  led  his  infantry  from 
Soli  along  the  coast  and  throngh  the  Hallotis  to 
Issue  and  the  ibrcea  of  Darius;  an  expression  which 
might  mislead,  if  we  had  no  other  nanative.  He 
also  says,  after  Uallos  is  Aegae,  a  small  town  with 
a  harbour,  then  the  Amanides  Pylae  [AuAinDES 
PtLiAe],  where  there  is  a  harbour;  and  after  Aegae 
is  Issus,  a  small  tovm  with  a  harbonr,  and  the  river 
Pinams, 'where  the  fight  was  between  Alexander 
and  Darins.  Accordingly  he  places  Issus  north  of 
the  Pmsnis.  Cicero,  during  his  proconsulship  of 
Cilicia,  led  his  forces  against  the  monntaineers  of 
the  Amanns,  and  he  was  sainted  as  imperator  at 
Issus,  "where,"  he  says,  "as  I  have  often  heard 
from  yon,  Clitarchus  told  you  that  Darins  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander."  There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
from  this.  ^Ad  Fam.  ii.  10.)  In  another  passage, 
he  says  that  he  occupied  foi  a  few  days  the  same 
camp  that  Alexander  had  occupied  at  Issus  against 
Darins.  (AdAtf.  v.  20.)  And  again  (ad  Fam. 
xiv.  20),  be  says  that, "  he  encamped  for  four  days 
at  the  roots  of  the  Amsnns,  at  the  Arae  Alexandri." 
If  this  is  the  same  bet  that  he  mentions  in  hia 
letter  to  Atticus,  the  Arae  were  at  Issns,  and  Issns 
was  near  the  foot  of  tbe  Amanns. 

The  battle  between  Septimius  Sevems  and  Niger 
was  fought  (a.  d.  194)  somewhere  about  Issns;  but 
nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  description  of 
Uerodian  (iii.  12),  except  that  the  battle  was  not 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Alexander's,  thongh 
it  was  fought  on  the  gulf  of  Issns.  Stephonus  («.  t). 
'Iirods)  describes  it  as  "  s  city  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  when  Alexander  defeated  Darins,  which  waa 
called,  for  this  reason,  Kioopolis  by  him ;  and  there  is 
the  bay  of  Issus;  and  there,  also,  is  a  river  named 
Pinarus."  Strabo,  after  speaking  of  Issns,  men- 
tions, on  the  Issio  gnlf,  Bhosns,  and  Myriandms,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Nicopolis,  and  Hopsuestia,  in  which 
description  he  proceeds  firom  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  terminates  with  Mopeuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus.  According  to  this  enumeration,  Nicopolis 
would  be  between  Alexandria  (Seemdavon)  and 
Hopsuestia;  and  it  may  be  near  Issns,  or  it  may 
not.  Ptolemy  (v. 8.  §  7,  IS.  §  2)  places  Nicopolis 
exactly  one  degree  noith  of  Alexandria  and  60*  north 
of  Issus.  He  places  Issus  and  Rhceos  in  the  same 
longitude,  and  Nicopolis,  Alexandria,  and  Hyriandns 
10*  fiuther  east  than  Issns.  The  absolnta  tmth  of 
his  nnmbera  is  immaterial.  A  map  oonstracted 
according  to  Ptolemy  would  place  Issns  at  the  head 
of  the  ^ilf,  and  Nicopolis  inland.  Nicopolis  is  one 
of  the  cities  which  he  enumerates  among  the  inland 
cities  of  Cilicia  Proper. 

Issus,  then,  being  at  tbe  head  of  the  gnlf,  and 
Tarsus  being  a  fixed  point  in  tbe  march  of  Cyrus, 
ve  may  now  see  how  the  matter  stands  with  Xeno- 
pbon's  distances.  Cyrus  marched  10  parasongi 
from  Tarsus  to  the  river  Psarus  (Sams),  Sihm,  and 
erased  at  a  pbce  when  it  was  300  feet  wide 
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From  the  Sum  the  inny  muelied  5  panmngs  to 
the  Pynmna,  -which  wu  erased  where  it  was  600 
Greek  feet  wide;  and  the  maich  from  the  Pjramiu 
tobsns  was  15  paruangi.  Aocordingly,  the  whole 
distance  marched  from  Tanas  to  Issns  was  30 
pamMtngs.  The  direct  distance  from  Tarsns  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf  is  aboat  56  geographical  miles;  and 
these  two  points  are  rery  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  modem  road  {torn  Tarsus,  thrangh 
Adana  on  the  Sams,  and  Hopsnestia  on  the  Pj- 
ramos,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  has  a  general  direc- 
tioQ  firom  W.  to  E.  The  length  of  Cfrus's  march, 
from  Tarsus  to  the  Ssins,  exceeds  the  direct  dis- 
tance on  the  n»p  very  much,  if  we  reckon  the  para- 
aang  at  3  geographical  miles;  &r  10  panuangs  are 
SO  geognphioil  miles,  and  the  direct  distance  to 
Aduia  is  not  more  than  16  miles.  Ur.  Aiosworth 
informs  us  that  the  Sams  is  not  fordabie  at  Adana; 
and  Cjxva  probably  crossed  at  some  other  place. 
The  march  from  the  Sams  to  the  Pyramos  was  5 
panuangs,  or  IS  geographical  miles;  and  this  appears 
to  be  Tery  nearly  the  direct  distance  {rom  Adana  to 
Mopsnestia  (J/uis).  Bat  Cyras  may  hare  crossed 
some  distance  below  Hopsnestia,  without  lengthen- 
ing his  march  fiom  the  Saras  to  the  Pyramus;  and 
he  may  have  dona  this  even  if  he  had  to  go  lower 
down  the  Saras  than  Adana  to  find  a  ford.  If  he 
did  not  go  higher  up  the  Pyiamns  to  seek  a  ford, 
for  the  reasons  which  Ur.  Ainsworth  mentions,  he 
must  hare  croesed  lower  down  than  Mopenestia. 
The  distance  from  the  point  where  the  snppceed  old 
bed  begins  to  tam  to  the  soudi,  to  the  NE.  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus,  is  40  geographical  miles ;  and  thus 
the  distance  of  15  parasangs  from  the  passage  of 
the  Pyramus  to  Issus,  is  more  easily  reconciled  with 
the  r«il  distance  than  the  measurement  &om  Tarsus 
to  the  Saras. 

The  pUeea  not  absolutely  detennined  on  or  near 
the  gulf  of  Issns,  are:  Uyiiandras,  Nicopolis,  Epi- 
phaneia  [Epiphaheia],  Arae  Alexaodii,  and  Issns, 
though  we  know  that  bans,  must  hare  been  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  and  on  it.  The  following  extract 
from  Colonel  Ohesney  contains  the  latest  information 
on  these  sites: — "About  7  miles  sonth-eastwiird 
from  the  borders  of  Syria  are  the  remams  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  probably  those  of  Issns  or  Nicopolis, 
with  the  rains  of  a  temple,  a  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
an  eztensiTe  aqueduct,  geiienilly  with  a  double  row 
of  arches,  running  ESE.  and  WNW.  These,  in  ad- 
ditioD  to  the  walls  of  the  city  itself,  are  entirely  built 
of  lava,  and  still  exist  in  considerable  perfection. 
Nearly  14  miles  southward  from  thence,  the  DeM 
CfaiiT  quits  the  foot  of  the  Amanus  in  two  branches, 
which,  after  traversing  the  Issic  plain,  unite  at  the 
foot  of  the  mouDtaia  just  previously  to  entering  the 
sea.  The  principal  of  these  branches  makes  a  deep 
curve  towarda  the  NE.,  so  that  a  body  of  trtxips 
occupying  one  side  might  see  behind  and  oatSank 
those  posted  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  the  stream  appears  to  answer 
to  the  Pinams  of  Alexander's  historians.  A  little 
southward  of  this  river  are  the  castle,  kbin,  bizir, 
baths,  and  other  ruins  of  Bijia,  once  Baiae,  with 
the  three  vilUges  of  Eoretur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  orange  and  palm 
trees.  Again,  5  miles  southward,  is  the  pass,  above 
noticed,  of  SdiuU-tdUitt,  and  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance onward,  the  fine  bay  and  anchorage  of  Iskende- 
rdn,  with  an  open  but  convenient  landing-place  on  a 
hold  beach ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand  by  whidi  thR  nrffutha  oS  Uu  streams 
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deaaending  from  this  part  of  the  Amanus  are  (Mkti, 
a  pestilential  swamp  extends  firam  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
marsh  towards  tba  latter  an  some  trifling  mins, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  ancient  Myrian- 
drus;  and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  snd  bridge  eonstracted  by  God&ey  of 
BoaiUon."  {Eapeiitum/or  the  Sines  ijflJiaJiiBen 
JStg)hrat—  amd  Tigrit,  voL  i.  p.  40B.) 

There  is  no  direct  proof  hare  that  these  remains 
are  those  of  Issus.  The  aqueduct  probably  belongs 
to  the  Roman  period.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
the  remains  are  those  of  Nicopolis,  and  that  Issus 
on  the  ooaat  hss  disappeared.  Colonel  Cheaney's 
description  of  the  bend  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Dtti  Ttcliai  corresponds  to  Arrian's  (ii.  2.  §  10), 
who  says,  "  Darius  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tain,  which  was  on  the  Persian  left  and  oppcaita  to 
Alezsnder's  right,  about  S0,000  men;  and  aome  of 
them  were  on  the  rear  of  Alexander's  army.  For 
the  mountain  where  they  were  posted  in  one  place 
opened  to  some  depth,  and  so  a  part  became  of  the 
form  of  a  bay  on  the  sea.  Darius  tiien,  by  ad- 
vancing further  to  the  bend,  brought  the  men  who 
were  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  m  the  lear 
of  the  right  wing  of  Alexander." 

There  still  seems  some  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Myriandrus,  which  Blr.  Ainsworth  (TVoveb  m  lis 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thouimd,  #c.  p.  60)  places  about 
half  way  between  Seafndenxm  and  Bhosns  (Arsus)-, 
and  he  has  the  authority  of  Strabo,  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  places  on  this  coast,  and  that  of  Ptolemy, 
who  pUces  Myriandroa  15'  south  of  Alexandria  ad 
Issum.  As  to  Anus,  he  observes,  — "  there  are 
many  ruins,  and  espeoally  a  long  aqueduct  leading 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  [G.  L.] 

ISTAEVONES.  [GxBiumi.  and  Uiujtvi- 
osas.] 

ISTER.     [Daxubiits.] 

rSTHHIA,  a  small  district  in  Thesaaly.  [Zei.a- 
snnt.] 

ISTHMUS.    [CoBnmius,  p.  682,  aaq.] 

ISTCNE.      [COBCTRA.] 
IST07IIU1L     rCBLTIBBRIA.] 

I'STRIA  ('Irrpia)  or  HI'STBIA,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  to  the  conntiy 
which  still  bears  the  same  appellation,  and  fonns  a 
peninsula  of  somewhat  triangular  form  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatio  sea,  running  out  irsm  the  coast  of 
Libnmia,  between  Tergesta  {Tritite)  and  the  Sinus 
Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  It  is  about  50 
G.  miles  in  length,  S2>d  85  in  breadth,  while  the 
isthmus  or  strip  of  Und  between  the  two  gnlfii  of 
Triette  and  Quanuro,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
mainland,  is  abont  27  G.  miles  across.  The  name 
is  derived  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the 
fabulous  notion  entertained  at  a  very  early  period 
that  one  branch  or  arm  of  the  Oanntie  (the  later  of 
the  Greeks)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  sea  near  ita 
head.  (Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.)  The 
deep  inlets  snd  narrow  channels  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  are  intersected  for  a  consider- 
able distance  below  the  pminsnla  of  Istria  may  have 
contributed  to  favour  this  Dotion  so  long  as  those 
coasts  were  imperfectly  known ;  and  hence  we  cannot 
wander  at  Scylax  speaking  of  a  river  named  Istma 
(which  he  identifies  with  the  Danube)  as  flowing 
through  the  Und  of  the  Istrians  (ScyL  p.  6.  §  20); 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  an  author  like  Hela, 
writing  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  should  not  only 
speak  of  a  river  later  Mfiswing  iotg  this  part  of  Um 
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Adikdc  Vat  dtaold  aoot  thjit  its  w*ten  entered 

tlut  m  irith  i  tmViiIence  and  farce  similar  to  Uioee 

a{  the  PadTiL    QU.  iL  3.  §  13,  4.  §  4.)     In  jxnnt 

of  fat^  there  ii  na  mer  of  any  magnitnda  flowing 

into  the  a]^  put  of  the  Adriatic  on  ita  eastern 

•lure  vliidi  aili  aflbrd  eron  tba  slightest  conn- 

tenance  to  orii  a  aotiiin;  the  rivers  in  the  peninsula 

of  btria  itelf  ue  107  triiling  stnams,  snd  the  diy, 

ealeaiemi  n%ea  which  hem  in  the  £.  shore  of  the 

.Adriatie,  all  tie  way  firam  TVieste  to  the  southern 

cxtRBilj  if  Dilmatia,  do  not  admit  either  of  the 

ibiiiiatiaa  t  the  outlet  of  any  oonaderable  body  of 

water.    It  ii  scaiedy  pcaiible  to  account  for  the 

otigia  of  meh  a  &ble;  but  if  the  inhabitants  of 

bait  were  really  called  Istri  (^lar/ioi),  sa  their 

jBiiTa  narae^  which  is  at  least  h^hly  probable,  thia 

cucamstanee  may  haTe  first  led  the  Greeks  to  assume 

tiieir  couwetiiii  with  the  great  river  later,  and  the 

eiislaioe  of  a  emaderable  amount  of  traffio  up  the 

nJley  at  the  Savus,  and  from  thence  by  land  aeroea 

lie  JaEan  Alps,  or  Mount  Ocra,  to  the  head  of  the 

.yiiatie  (Strab.  tu.  p.  314),  would  tend  to  perpe- 

toite  ladianotiorL 

The  latiians  are  generally  considered  as  a  tribe  of 
Binian  rarce  (Appiao,  lUj/r.  8;  Strab.  tiL  p.  314; 
Zcics,  Die  Dttlteiem,  p.  S53),  and  the  foot  that  they 
were  immefatdy  surrounded  by  other  Dlyrian  triba 
is  in  itself  a  atnoi^  argument  in  fiiToar  of  this  view. 
Ixynmoa  CUas  alooe  calls  them  a  Thracian  tribe, 
k^  ca  what  anthority  we  know  not.     (Scymn.  Ch. 
393.}     lif  ^"^  "Pf*  '"  history  as  taking  part 
«itii  tlie  other  Illyriaiia  in  their  piratical  expeditiooa, 
ud  Liwy  aaerifaes  to  them  thia  character  as  early  as 
B-c  301  (Lit.  x.  S);   but  the  first  occasion  on 
ohidi  they  ai«  distinctly  mentioned  as  joining  in 
Ibese  eiteipiises  is  jnat  before  the  Second  Punic 
Vir.     They  were,  howerer,  sererely  punished;  the 
fdnan  ~— t"*-  1L  Minndns  Bufhs  and  P.  Cornelius 
*n  aoit  ■g»''~t  them,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
(icplete  aalmiasiaii.    (Eutrop.  iiL  7;  Oros.  ir.  13; 
lair.  nu.  20 ;  Appian,  lUgr.  8.)     The  next  men- 
tin  of  them  oecnrs  in  b.  c.  183,  when  the  consul 
k  Claaiiiiia  Iiiarcdliis,  after  a  successful  campaign 
tnaat  tbe  Ganla,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
ni  his  l^iona  into  Istria.     (LiT.  xsxiz.  55.)     It 
c«9  not,  huwBtei,  appear  that  this  invasion  pro- 
c:»ed  airy  ooosidenble  result ;  but  their  piratical 
speditiaas,  together  with  the  opposition  ofiered  by 
Drd  to  tlM  fbnodatioa  of  tba  Boman  colony  of 
X-fOiaM,  aoxi  became  the  pretext  of  a  fresh  attack. 
tU.  xL  18,  26,  zfi.  1.)    In  B.  c.  178  the  consul 
k.  IfanGoa  inraded  btiia  with  two  legions ;  and 
Iboogh  be  at  first  sustained  a  disaster,  and  narrowly 
nc^cd  the  captnre  of  his  camp,  he  reoorered  his 
^otioBbcftra  the  anival  of  his  colleague,  H.  Junius, 
'be  had  been  sent  to  hta  support.     The  two  consuls 
^nr  ^♦♦°-^T1^  and  defeated  the  Istrians;  and  their 
•nxaaar,  C.  Claodina,  following  up  this  advantage, 
toak  in  sawifarBon  the  towns  of  Kesactium,  Uutils, 
sd  Faieria,  and  reduced  the  whole  peojde  to  snb- 
EaaniL    For  this  saeceas  be  waa  rewarded  with  a 
triaaifli,  a^  c  177.     (Lir.  xli.  1—5,  8—13;  Flor. 
il  la)    Tba  sabjectioo  of  the  Istrians  on  this 
aaasan  aeeos  to  have  been  real  and  complete;  for, 
ibgagh  a  few  years  alter  we  find  them  joining  tbe 
Cmi  sad  Ispydea  in  eomplaining  of  the  exactions  of 
C.  Cans  (liv.  xliii.  S),  we  hear  of  no  subsequent 
Rnhs,  and  the  district  appears  to  have  continued 
toaijiil  wider  the  Bonun  yoke,  until  it  was  incor- 
pntad  bv  Augustus,  together  with  Venetia  snd  the 
liadodlieCaim,  as  s  portion  4  Italy.    (Strab.  v. 


p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  ocntinned  thence- 
finth  to  be  always  included  under  that  name,  though 
geographically  connected  much  more  cloeely  with 
Oalmatia  and  Illyricnm.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the  "  Coosularis  Venetiae  et 
Histriae "  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  '\^- 
carina  Italias.     (JVot.  Sign.  iL  pp.  5,  65.) 

The  natural  limits  of  Istria  are  clearly  marked  by 
thoee  of  the  peninsula  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  a 
line  drawn  across  fitom  the  Gulf  of  TWute  to  that  of 
OsariMTO,  near  Fiume  ;  but  the  political  boundary 
waa  fixed  by  Augustas,  when  he  included  Istria  in 
Italy,  at  the  river  Arsia  or  Ana,  which  fislls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Quamero  about  15  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This  river  has 
its  sources  in  the  group  of  mountains  of  which  the 
Monte  if  aggiore  forms  the  highest  point,  snd  which 
oonstitntes  the  heart  or  nucleua  (^  the  peninsula, 
from  which  there  radiate  ranges  of  great  ealeareoua 
hills,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  the 
western  coast,  so  that  the  shore  of  Istria  along  the 
Adriatic,  though  hilly  and  rocky,  is  not  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  or  pictureeque  in  character.  But 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
indented  by  deep  blets,  forming  excellent  harboors ; 
of  these,  the  beautiful  land-locked  basin  of  Pok  ia 
particniarly  remarkable,  and  was  noted  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  timee.  The-northem  point  of  Istria 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  the  river  Fonnio,  a  small 
stream  filling  into  the  Gulf  of  Trietle  between  that 
city  and  Capo  iTIttria.  Pliny  expressly  excludes 
Tergeste  from  Istria;  but  Ptolemy  extends  the 
limits  of  that  province  so  as  to  include  both  the  river 
Formio  and  Tergeste  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §27);  andStrsbo 
also  appears  to  consider  the  Timavos  as  constituting 
the  boundary  of  Istria  (Sttub.  v.  p.  215),  though  he 
elsewhere  calls  Tergeete  "  a  village  of  the  Cami " 
(vii.  p.  314).  Pliny,  however,  repeatedly  alludes  to 
the  Formio  as  baring  oonstitnted  the  boundary  of 
Italy  before  that  name  was  offidally  extended  so  as 
to  include  Istria  also,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correotness  of  his  statement.  Istria  is  not  m 
country  of  any  great  natural  fertility  ;  but  its  cal- 
careoDs  rocky  sol  wss  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  olives,  and  its  oil  was  rsckoned  by  Pliny  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Venafrum.  (Pluu  xv.  2.  s.  8.)  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  Istria  became 
ef  increased  importaoos,  from  ita  fiicility  of  com- 
munication by  sea  with  that  capital,  and  fumishsd 
oonaderable  quantities  of  com,  as  wdl  aa  wine  and 
oil.  (Cassiod.  Farr.  xiL  23,  24.)  This  wss  pro- 
bably the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history.  It 
was  subsequently  ravaged  in  succession  by  the  Lon- 
bards,  Avars,  and  Sckri  (P.  Diao.  iv.  25,  42),  but 
appears  to  have  continued  permanently  subject  to 
the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  imtil  its  destruction 
in  A.  D.  774. 

The  towns  in  Istria  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
are  not  numerous.  Much  the  most  important  waa 
PoLA,  near  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  the 
peninsula,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  from  TeN 
geste  to  Poh^  were  Aeoida  (_C<g)0  dlttria), 
subsequently  called  Justinopolis,  and  Pakkhtidk 
(iVarenso);  while  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  montli 
of  the  river  Arsia,  was  sitnated  NESAcriim,  already 
noticed  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  independent 
Istrians.  The  two  other  towns,  Mutila  and  Favnia, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  same  passage  (xli.  11),  are 
otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identified.    Pto- 
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Icmjr  also  mentions  throe  towns,  vhich  he  plares  in 
the  interior  of  the  coantrj,  and  names  Fncinuni, 
Piquentnm  (niKoitrrov),  and  Almm  or  Alron 
('AAoGok).  Of  these,  Piquentmn  maj  be  probably 
identified  with  PingHeaie,  a  considerable  pkce  in  the 
heart  of  the  monntain  district  of  the  interior;  and 
Alron  with  Alhona  (called  Alrona  in  the  Tabnla), 
which  is,  however,  E.  of  the  Arm,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  Roman  province  of  Istria.  In 
like  manner  the  Pncinnm  of  Ptolemj  is  enden'.ly 
the  same  plsoa  with  the  "eattellnm,  nobile  vino, 
Paeinam"  of  Pliny  (rii.  18.  s.  23),  which  the  latter 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  Garni,  between  the 
Umans  and  Tergeste,  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  modem  Duino.  Ningum,  a  place  men- 
tioned in  the  Anbmine  Itinerary  (p.  871)  between 
Teigeste  and  Parentiom,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty.  The  Tabnla  also  gives  two  names  in 
the  NW.  put  of  the  penimula,  Quaeri  and  SilvD 
(Silvnm),  both  of  whioli  are  wholly  nnknown.  The 
same  authority  marlcs  three  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Istria,  to  which  it  gives  the  names  of  Sepo- 
mana  (?),  Qrsuia,  and  Pajhuia:  the  last  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30),  and  is  probably 
the  rocky  island,  or  latber  group  of  islets,  off  the 
harbour  of  Pola,  now  known  as  Li  Brioni.  The 
other  two  cannot  be  identi6ed,  any  more  than  the 
Cissa  of  Pliny  (i.  c.) :  the  Aleyrtides  of  the  same 
aathor  an  the  larger  islands  in  the  ffo(/b  <fi  Quar- 
nero,  which  belong  rather  to  Libnniia  than  to  Istria. 

[AB.SVKTn>lE8.] 

The  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Istria,  now 
called  Pmtta  di  PromotUore,  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Pkohohtobiuii 
Pat.ATiouM  {ixptrHipimi  Tlo\wruc6y,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. 
n6\a).  Immediately  adjoining  it  is  a  deep  bay  or 
liarboar,  now  known  as  the  Golfo  di  J{edM»o, 
which  must  be  the  Portns  Planaticns  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Flanaticns)  of  the  Tabula. 

The  Geographer  of  Bavenna,  writing  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  from  earlier  authorities,  mentions  the 
names  of  many  towns  in  Istria  unnoticed  by  earlier 
ge<^raphen,  but  which  may  probably  have  grown  up 
under  the  Roman  empire.  Among  these  are  Uu- 
inago,  still  called  Vmago,  Meapolis  (Ci'Mi  ffuoea), 
Buvignio  (iiotapno),  and  Piranon  (Ptrano),  all  of 
them  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  with  good  ports,  and 
which  would  natnmlly  become  places  of  some  trade 
dnrbig  the  flourishing  period  of  Istria  above  alluded 
to.    (Anon.  Eavenn.  iv.  30,  31.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

ISTBIANOBUM   POBTU&    [Uiaoobdm 

POBTUS.] 

ISTEU'NUS  0<rri>m6s,  Ptol.  ui.  6.  §  3),  • 
river  of  the  Taoric  Chersonese,  which  has  beoi  iden- 
tified with  the  Kmi  Tep.  (Forbiger,  voL  iii.  pp. 
1117,  1121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISTBCPOLIS,  ISTRIO'POLIS,  HISTBIO'PO- 
LIS  (^IffrpiwoXit,  lirrpia  wi(\w,  or  simply 'Itrrpoi: 
Ittert),  a  town  of  Lower  Hoesia,  at  the  soathem 
extremity  of  lake  Halmyris,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Hiletns,  and,  at  least  in 
Strabo's  time,  a  small  town.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319  ; 
Plin.  iv.  18.  24 ;  Mela,  iL  2;  Eutrop.  vi.  8;  Herod, 
ii.  33;  Arrian,  Perip.  Evx.  p.  24  ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6  ; 
Lyroph.  74  ;  Pbd.  iiL  10.  §  8 ;  Seymn.  Fragm.  23  ; 
Stt^.  B.  $.  V. ;  Amm.  Marc.  xzii.  8 ;  Hierod.  p.  637.) 
But  the  frequent  mention  of  the  place  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a  commercial  town  of  some  import- 
ance ;  of  its  history,  however,  nothing  is  known. 
Some  modem  writers  have  identified  it  with  Kiu- 
lUma  or  Kotleadeft,  the   ancient   Constantiana, 


ITALIA. 

which,  however,  was  in  all  probability  situated  to 
the  sonth  of  Istropolis.  [L.  &] 

ISTRUS  ('loTpos),  a  Cretan  town  which  Arte- 
midonis  also  called  lerrBOS^k.  (Steph.  B.  *.  o.)  The 
latter  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  an  inscription 
((9>.  CUiiua,  Atitiq.  Atiat.  p.  110).  The  site  is 
placed  near  Minoe :  "  Among  the  muied  edifices  >nd 
columns  of  this  ancient  city  are  two  immense  mmrble 
blocks,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  measuring  54 
by  IS  feet"  (Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  ^  1 1 ; 
op.  J/iu.  C7asi.  Antif.  voL  iL  f.  273;  oomp.  Hock 
Kreta,  vol  i.  pp.  17,  431.)  [E.  B.  J."] 


com  OF  ISTBUS. 

ISTURGI  {Andttjar  la  Vieja),  a  city  of  Hia- 
pania  Baetica,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Ilutdbois. 
(Inser.  op.  Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  137.)  The 
Ifastuboi  TiuDiiPHALJt  of  Pliny  (iii.  I.  s.  3)  ia 
probably  the  same  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  il  pL  1.  pp. 
380,  381.)  [P.  S.1 

ISUBBIGANTUM.     [Isdriok.] 

ISU'BIUM,  in  Britain,  firet  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  §  16)  as  a  town  of  the  Brigantes.  It 
then  occurs  in  two  of  the  Itineraries,  t^e  1st  and 
2nd.  In  each,  it  lies  between  Cataractooinm  and 
Eboraeum  {Catleridt  Bridge  and  York).  Isnbti- 
gantnm,  in  the  5th  Itincraiy,  does  the  same. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Isnrinm  had  already 
taken  the  name  of  £aid-tiirg  (OU  Toim),  out  ot 
which  has  come  the  present  name  Aldborough,  near 
Boroughbridge,  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
fied. 

Roman  remains,  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
are  abundant  and  oonsiderable  at  Aldborough  ;  the 
Stodhart  (or  Studfortb),  the  Bed  Hill,  and  the 
Borough  Hill,  being  the  chief  kiealities.  Tesselsted 
pavements,  the  foundations  of  large  and  spacious 
buildings,  ornaments,  implements,  Samian  ware,  and 
coins  with  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  emperors  iran 
Vespasian  to  Constantino,  have  given  t»  Isurimn  an 
importance  equal  to  that  of  York,  Cirencester,  and 
ether  towns  of  Roman  importance.        [B,  G.  L.3 

ISUS  C^ffof),  a  (pot  in  Boeotia,  near  Anthedon, 
with  vestiges  of  a  city,  which  some  commenta- 
tors identified  with  the  Homeric  Kisa.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  405  ;  Horn.  II  ii.  508.)  There  was  apparentljr 
also  a  town  Isns  in  Megaris  ;  but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  in  which  the  name  occurs  is  corrupt.  (Stxab. 
tc) 

ITA'LIA  CIraAia),  was  the  name  given  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in  modem  times  to  the  ooontiy  still 
called  ludg ;  and  was  applied,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  at  the  present  day.  It 
was,  however,  at  first  merely  a  geographical  term ; 
the  ootmtries  comprised  under  the  name,  though 
strongly  defined  by  natural  limits,  and  common  na- 
tural featnree,  being  from  the  earliest  ages  peopled 
by  different  racee,  which  were  never  politically 
united,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  smd 
were  gradoally  blended,  by  the  pervading  inflnenc«  oc 
Roman  institutions  and  the  Latin  language,  into  oda 
commoD  Datioaslity. 
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I.   Kajib. 

The  mna  of  Italy  mu  rerj  &r  &oin  being  ori- 
gintllf  applied  in  the  ubw  extanare  signifiotioo 
which  it  afterwards  obtained.  It  was  confined,  in 
tb«  fint  instance,  to  the  extreme  aoothem  point 
of  tbe  Italian  peninsola,  not  including  even  the 
irhol«  it  the  modem  Cabdtria,  bnt  ocljr  the  eontheni 
peninsaUr  purtioD  of  that  oonntrjr,  bounded  on  the 
N.bj  the  narrow  isthmus  which  eeparatee  the  Teti- 
laeao  and  Scjlktian  gulfs.  Soch  was  the  distinct 
statemoit  of  Antiochns  of  Spaeate  (f^  SlrtA.  vi. 
p.  255);  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  reject  his  tssti- 
moDj  span  this  point,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
(gage  moat  have  cesaied  long  before  the  time  of  that 
hiitooHi,  and  is  sot  fbond  in  any  extant  ancient 
aothor.  At  a  subsequent  period,  bnt  still  in  Tcrj 
csily  timc^  the  appellstioo  was  extended  to  the 
whole  tact  akog  the  shares  of  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
as  &r  as  Metapcntnm,  and  Erom  thence  across  to  the 
gnlf  irf  Posidaiia  on  the  western  sea;  though,  ao- 
cading  to  other  statements,  the  river  La&i  was  its 
sorthem  limit  on  this  side.  (Strab.  T.  p.  209,  tL 
p.  254 ;  Antiochns,  <g>.  Dimf^  i.  73.)  This  appears 
to  bare  been  the  established  usage  among  the  Greeks 
in  the  fifth  centmy  B.  c  Antiochos  expressly  ex- 
cluded the  Ispygkn  peninsnla  from  Italy,  and  Tbu- 
cvdides  dearly  ad<^  the  aame  distinction  (vii.  33). 
The  <  wiitiife  on  the  shone  of  the  Tynheuian  sea, 
north  of  the  Pondonian  gulf,  were  then  known  only 
by  the  names  of  Opica  and  Tyrrhenia;  thus  Thu- 
cjdides  calls  Cumas  a  city  in  Opicia,  and  Aristotle 
^nke  of  laiium  as  a  district  of  Ojaca.  Even  Theo- 
phiastos  piesiines  the  distinction,  and  speaks  of 
ihe  pine-trees  qf  Itdb/,  where  thoae  of  the  Brut- 
tian  mountains  only  can  be  meant,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  lAtinm.  (Tbnc  tL  4;  Arist.  qp.  Diongs. 
I  "2;  Theophr.  H.  P.  T.  8.) 

The  name  of  Italia,  as  thus  applied,  aeems  to  have 
been  ajnonymons  with  that  of  Oenotiia;  for  Antio- 
chns, in  the  same  pasaage  where  he  assigned  the 
narrowest  limits  to  the  former  appellation,  confined 
that  of  Oenotris  within  the  aame  boundaries,  and 
spoke  of  the  Oenotri  snd  Itali  as  the  aame  people 
(17.  SinA.  Ti.  p.  254;  (91.  Viomf.  1 12).     This  is 
in  perfect  aecoidance  with  the  statements  which  re- 
preaeut  the  Oenotrians  as  sssuming  the  name  of 
Italians  (Itali)  from  a  chief  uf  the  name  of  Italna 
(Dioaiys.  i  12,  35;  Virg.  Aat.  i.  633;  ArisL  PoL 
ni.  10),  as  well  as  with  the  mythical  genealogy  ac- 
ocfding  to  which  Italns  and  Ooiotrus  were  brothers. 
(Serr.  ad  Aem.  L  e.).     Thocydides,  who  lepreeents 
Italns  as  ooming  fiom  Aioidia  (vi.  2X  probably 
adapted  this  but  tradition,  for  the  Oenotrians  were 
goierally  represented  as  of  Arcadian  origin.    Whe- 
ther the  two  names  were  originslly  applied  to  the 
same  people,  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  probable)  the 
ItaB  were  merely  a  particuUr  tribe  of  the  Oenotrians, 
vlaoM  name  gradually  prevailed  till  it  was  extended 
to  the  iriMde  people,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
■^    Bat  in  this  eaae^  as  in  most  otben,  it  is  clear 
t^it  the  oame  of  the  people  was  snteoedent  to  that 
of  the  ooontiy,  and  that  Italia,  in  its  original  signi- 
Seatioa,  meant  merely  the  land  of  the  It^;  though 
at  a  lUer  period,  by  its  gradual  extension,  it  had 
altogether  lost  this   national  meaning.    It  is  im- 
poanble  for  us  to   trace   irith  accuracy  the  suc- 
oadre  fteps  of  this  extension,  nor  do  wo  know  at 
wbit  time  the  Bomans  first  adopted  the  name  of 
Italia  at  that  of  the  whole  peninsnla.     It  woold  be 
■till  moR  intenating  to  know  whether  they  received 
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Uiis  usage  from  the  Greeks,  or  found  it  already  pre 
valcnt  among  the  nations  of  Italy;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  tribes  of  different  races,  origin,  snd 
language,  as  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Sabellians, 
and  Oenotrians,  would  have  concurred  in  calling  the 
Country  they  inhabited  by  one  general  appelfattion. 
If  the  Greek  acoonnt  already  given,  according  to 
which  the  name  was  first  given  to  the  Oenotrian 
part  of  the  peninanla,  is  worthy  of  confidence,  it  must 
have  been  a  word  of  Pelaagic  origin,  and  anbaequently 
adopted  by  the  Sabellian  and  Oacan  races,  as  well 
as  by  the  Bomans  themselves. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  current  tradition  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  already  noticed,  derived  it  from  an  Oenotrian  or 
Pelasgic  chief,  Itidus;  bnt  this  is  evidently  a  mere 
fiction,  like  that  of  so  many  other  eponymous  heroes. 
A  more  learned,  but  scarcely  more  truatworthy,  ety> 
mology  derived  the  name  from  Italos  or  Itulos, 
which,  in  Tyrrhenian  or  old  Greek,  is  eaid  to  have 
signified  an  ox;  ao  that  Italia  would  have  meant 
"the  Und  of  cattle.'  (Timaens,  ap.  Oell  xi.  1; 
Van.  S.  Ji.il  1.  §  9.)  The  ancient  form  here 
cited  it  evidently  connected  vrith  the  latin  "vi- 
tulos  ;*  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
people  was  originally  Vitulos,  or  Vitalos,  iu  its  Pe- 
laagic form;  we  find  the  same  form  retained  by  the 
Sabellian  nations  as  late  as  the  firat  century  b.  a, 
when  the  Samnite  denarii  (struck  during  the  Social 
War.  B.  c.  90— «8)  have  the  inecription  "  Vitelu  * 
for  Italia. 

It  it  probable  that  the  rapid  extension  of  tho 
Boman  power,  and  the  sncctasive  subjugation  of  the 
difierent  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  by 
its  victorious  srms,  tended  alao  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  one  common  name  to  the  whole ;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus,  this  was  already  applied  in  nearly  the  same 
sense  as  afterwards  continued  to  be  the  usage, — as 
comprising  the  whole  Italian  peninsnla  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  bnt  excluding  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  Liguria.  This  continued  to  be 
the  customary  and  official  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Italy  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  Bepablic  ; 
and  hence,  even  after  the  First  Triumvirate,  Gallia 
Ciaalpina,  as  well  as  Transalpina,  was  allotted  to 
Caesar  as  his  promoe,  a  term  which  was  never  ap- 
plied bnt  to  countries  out  of  Italy;  bnt  long  befura 
the  close  of  this  period,  the  name  of  Italy  would 
■eem  to  have  been  often  employed  in  its  more  exten- 
sive, and  what  may  be  ternied  its  geographical, 
meaning,  as  including  the  whole  land  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  Polybius  cer- 
tainly uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  Romans  as  having  subdued  all  Italg,  except  tie 
l(md  of  tie  Gvndt  (Gallia  Ciaalpina),  and  repeatedly 
describes  Hannibal  as  creasing  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  designates  the  phuns  on  the  banks  of  the  Padua 
as  in  Italy.  (Pol.  i.  6,  ii.  14,  iii.  39,  54.)  The 
natural  limits  of  Italy  are  indeed  so  clearly  marked 
and  so  obvious,  that  as  soon  ss  the  name  came  to  be 
once  received  as  the  designation  of  the  ormntry  in 
general,  it  was  almost  mevitable  that  it  should  ac- 
quire this  extension ;  hence,  though  the  official  dis- 
tinction between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  re- 
tained by  the  Romans  to  the  very  end  of  the  Republic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  more  extended  use  of  tho  name 
was  already  familiar  in  common  usage.  Thus,  al- 
ready in  B.  c.  76,  Pompeius  employs  the  expression 
"  in  cervicibns  Italiae,"  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (Sail.  But.  iii.  1 1) ;  and  Dccinius  Bru- 
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tu,  in  B.  c.  43,  dutinetljr  nses  the  phnue  of  qmitmg 
Itafy,  when  he  erosses  the  Alps.  (Cic  oii  Fan.  zi.  20.) 
So  also  both  Cunr  tod  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  re- 
peatedly Qse  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  wider  and  more 
general  sense,  thonch  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
^e  province  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  leads  the  latter  fre- 
quently to  observe  the  oiBcial  distinction.  (Caes. 
S.  G.  V.  1,  vi.  44,  viL  1;  Cic.  PhiL  iv.  4,  v.  12.) 
But,  indeed,  had  not  this  nae  of  the  name  been  al- 
ready common,  before  it  came  to  be  officially  adopted, 
that  drcomstance  alone  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered it  so  fsmiliar  as  we  find  it  in  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  Angnstan  age.  Virgil,  for  instance,  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  Italy,  never  thought  of  ez- 
dnding  from  that  appellation  the  plains  of  Cisalinne 
Ganl,  or  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  From 
the  time,  indeed,  when  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens 
were  extended  to  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  no  real 
distinction  any  longer  subsisted  between  the  different 
parts  of  Italy;  bat  Cisalpine  Ganl  still  formed  a 
separate  province  under  D.  Brutus  in  b.  c.  43  (Cic 
PhiL  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  4,  v.  9,  &c),  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  union  of  that  province  with  Italy  took  place 
m  the  following  year.  Dion  Cassius  speaks  of  it,  in 
B.a  41,  as  an  lUready  established  arrangement  (Dion 
Ca8S.xlviu.  12;  SaTigny,  r«rm. Scir. iil  p.  318.) 

From  the  time  of  Angustns  onwards,  the  name  of 
Italia  continued  to  be  applied  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  its  frontiers  on  the 
hide  of  the  Alps;  but  during  ths  last  ages  of  the 
Western  empire,  a  singular  change  took  place,  by 
which  the  name  of  Italia  came  to  be  specially  ap- 
plied (in  official  language  at  least)  to  the  northern 
port  of  what  we  now  call  Italy,  comprising  the  five 
provinces  of  Aemilia,  Flaminia,  Lignria,  Venetia, 
and  Istiia,  together  with  the  Cottian  and  Rhaetian 
Alps,  and  thus  exdading  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  indaded  under  the  name  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.  This  usage  probably  arose  from  the  divisioo 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  administrative  pnrposes  into 
two  great  districts,  the  one  of  which  was  placed 
under  an  officer  called  the  "  Vicarius  Urbis  Bomae," 
while  the  other,  or  northern  portion,  was  subject  to 
the  "  Vicarius  lUliae."  (JfoU  Dig.  ii.  18 ;  Gothoii:. 
ad  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  1 ,  leg.  6 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 
The  practice  was  confirmed  for  a  time  by  the  dr- 
eumstance  that  this  part  of  Italy  became  die  seat  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  ('  Begnum  Italiae  ') ;  but  the 
ancient  signification  still  prevailed,  and  the  name  of 
Italy  was  applied  throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
still  is  at  the  present  day,  within  the  boundaries 
established  by  Augustus. 

The  other  names  applied  by  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  the  Latin  ud  later  Greek  poets,  to  the 
Italian  peninsula,  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  o£ 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  Tety  remote  ages  Italy 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperia,  or  Ausonia,  and 
by  the  natives  Satumia.  (Dionys.  i.  35.)  Of  these 
three  names,  Hsspekia  ('Effwcpla),  or  "  the  Land 
of  the  West,"  was  evidently  a  men  vague  appellation, 
employed  in  the  infancy  of  geognpliical  discovery, 
and  which  was  sometimes  limited  to  Italy,  some- 
times used  in  a  much  wider  sense  as  comprising  the 
whole  West  of  Europe,  indnding  Spam.  [His- 
PAHIA.]  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  employed  in  the  more  limited  sense,  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  name  is  not  found  at  all  in 
Homer  or  Heaiod;  but,  according  to  the  Iliac  Table, 
Stesichorus  represented  Aeneas  as  desarting  from 
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Troy  for  Hetperia,  where  m  aH  probability  Italy  is 
meant;  though  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  Uie  poet 
conducted  Aeneas  to  LaHtmn,  (Schwegler,  jiom. 
Gttdi.  ToL  i.  p.  298.)  But  even  in  the  dajB  of 
Stesichoms  the  appellation  was  probably  one  oon&ned 
to  the  poets  and  logographen.  At  a  later  period 
we  can  trace  it  as  used  by  the  Alexandrian  poets, 
from  whom  in  all  probabUity  it  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  adopted,  as  we  know,  by  Ennins,  ar. 
well  as  by  Virgil  and  the  writen  of  the  Angnstaa 
age.  (AgathyUns,  op.  JHoitj/t.  i.  49 ;  ApoUon.  Bluid. 
iii.  311 ;  Ennins,  Ann.  Fr.  p.  12;  Vu;g.  Aem.  L 
530,  iii.  185,  &c.) 

The  name  of  AnsoxiA,  on  the  ocotniy,  was  one 
derived  originally  from  one  of  the  races  which  inba- 
bitsd  the  Italian  penmsnla,  the  Anronca  of  the 
Ramans,  who  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  An- 
sones.  Tbess  Ansonians  were  a  tribe  of  Opcan  or 
Oscan  race,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Ausonia  was  at  fint  applied  mnch  as  that  of  Opicia 
or  Opica  was  by  Thncydides  and  other  writera  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  But,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Italy,  the  name  is,  so  &r  as  we  know, 
purely  poeti'cal;  nor  can  it  be  tnced  fiuther  beck 
than  the  Alexandrian  writors  Lyeophran  and  Apolto- 
nius  Bhodius,  who  employed  it  fiuniliarij  (as  did 
the  Latin  poets  in  imitation  of  them)  as  a  poetical 
equivalent  for  Italy.     [AusoKss.] 

As  for  the  name  of  Satckhia,  though  it  is  fbnnd 
in  a  pretended  Greek  otade  cited  by  Dionjsias 
(Xsropi'fai'  oliu',  Dionys.  L  19),  it  may  vrdl  be 
donbtad  whether  it  was  ever  an  ancient  appellation 
at  all.  Its  obvious  derivation  from  the  nanw  of  the 
Latin  god  Satnmns  proves  it  to  have  been  of  native 
Italian,  and  not  of  Greek,  invention,  and  probably 
this  was  the  only  authority  that  Dionysna  had  for 
saying  it  vnu  the  native  name  of  Italy.  Bat  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Boman  mythology  connect  Satumiu 
so  closely  with  Latinm,  that  it  seems  almost  certain 
the  name  of  Satumia  (if  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
poetical  fabricatico)  originally  belonged  to  Latinm 
only,  and  was  thence  gradually  eztended  bj  the 
Romans  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Ennins  seems  to  have 
used  the  phrase  of  "  Satumia  tern  "  only  in  reference 
to  Latinm;  while  Viigil  applies  it  to  the  whole  of 
Italy.  (Ennins,  op.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  42;  \ieg.  Georg. 
ii.  1 73.)  It  is  never  used  in  either  sense  by  Latin 
prase  writers,  though  several  anthora  state,  aa  IKo- 
nysius  does,  that  it  was  the  andent  name  of  Italy. 
(Festus,  «.  iSatumia,  p.  332;  Justin.  zliiL  1.) 

IL  BoimOABIBS  AHD  PBTSICAI.  GEOOBAPar. 

There  are  few  countries  of  which  the  boundaries 
are  more  clearly  marked  ont  by  nature  than  those  of 
Italy.  It  is  well  described  by  one  of  ita  modem 
poets  as  the  land 

" Ch' Apennin  parte  e  1  mar  drccnda  e  FAIpe;" 

and  this  ringle  line  at  once  ennmentea  all  the  prin- 
dpal  physiail  features  that  impart  to  the  conntiy  its 
peculiar  phynognomy.  Italy  oonsistB  of  a  gr^t 
peninsula,  projecting  in  a  SE.  direction  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
portions  of  that  sea  oommonly  known  as  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian snd  Sicilian  seas,  but  comprised  by  the  Bomans 
under  the  name  of  Mare  Inferum,  or  the  Lower  Se»  ■ 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Upper  Sea  (HKre 
Supemm),  as  it  was  oommonly  termed  by  the  Ro- 
mans; while  to  the  N.  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
expanse,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  base  or  root  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  eontiiient  of  Europe,  and 
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aami  wUeh  swaepa  tho  great  cJiain  of  tlie  Alps, 
{nnning  i  oontiiniOTia  barrier  from  the  shores  of  ib» 
VeditemDeui  near  M«««iH«  to  the  head  of  the 
Adrittie  at  Triette  (Tergeste).  From  the  wortem 
otnoutf  of  this  Taat  moantun  chain,  where  the 
nngcs  of  the  Uaritime  Alps  abat  immediatelj  on 
the  tea^hofe,  branches  off  the  inferior,  bat  still  ver; 
ecnadenble,  chain  of  the  Apemiines,  which,  after 
sweeping  raond  the  Ligniian  gnlf,  stretches  in  an 
nnbnken  Sne  directlj  across  to  tiie  ahoies  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  then,  turning  abruptly  to  the  SE.,  di- 
vides tbe  whole  peninanla  thnnghont  its  entire 
length,  onto  it  ends  in  the  promontoiy  of  Lenco- 
petrs,  on  the  Scilian  sea.     [ArsHiniras.] 

The  pndse  limits  of  Italy  can  thna  onlj  be  doubt- 
fbl  OB  its  northem  frontier,  where  the  massive  nnges 
of  the  Alps,  though  presenting,  when  viewed  on  the 
Isige  scale,  a  vest  nataral  barrier,  are  in  bet  in- 
dented and  penetrated  by  deep  and  iiregnlar  valleys, 
which  render  it  often  difficolt  to  determine  the 
natiinl  bonndary ;  nor  has  this  been  always  adopted 
as  tbe  political  one.  Along  the  coast  of  Lignria, 
between  Manwlia  and  Genoa,  the  Maritime  Alps  send 
down  sncoessive  nmges  to  the  sea,  fanning  ^nat 
headlands,  of  which  the  most  striking  are :'  that  be- 
tw«o  A0iiand/'>iiaje,conm)anly  raguded  by  modem 
geognphen  as  the  termination  of  the  Uaiitime 
Alps;  and  the  promontory  immediately  W.  of  Mo- 
naeo,  which  still  bears  the  remains  of  the  Tropaea 
Aiignsti,  and  tbe  passage  of  which  presents  the 
greatert  natural  difficnlties  to  the  constmction  of  a 
mod  along  this  coast.  This  mountain  headland 
would  prx^ably  be  the  best  point  to  fix  as  the  natural 
liniit  of  Italy  on  this  side,  and  appears  to  have  been 
nsmnonly  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  such;  but 
when  Augustus  first  extended  the  political  limits  of 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpa,  he  found  it  convement 
to  cany  them  somewhat  farther  W.,  and  fixed  on  the 
liver  Varus  as  the  boundary;  thus  induding  Micaea, 
which  was  a  ookny  of  Uassilia,  and  had  previously 
been  oonsidend  aa  belonging  to  GauL  (Strab.  ir. 
W.  178,  184,  T.  Pl209;  Plin.iiL4.  s.  5,  5.  B.6,  7; 
Mda,  ii.  4.  §  9;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  1 ;  Lucan,  i.  404.) 
Thoogh  this  dananaticn  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ahn^s  followed;  for  in  tbe  Itinenuy  of  Anto- 
mmis  (pt  S96)  we  agun  find  the  Alios  Uaritima 
(meaning  the  mountain  headland  above  described) 
fixed  aa  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul :  it 
was  generally  adopted,  and  has  oontinaed  without 
altention  to  the  preeent  day. 

The  extreme  ME.  limit  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  is  equally  susceptible  of  various 
determination,  and  hers  also  Augustus  certainly 
tranagreaaed  the  natural  limits  by  inclnding  Istria 
wiihin  the  confinea  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22  ; 
Strab.  T.  p.  209,  viL  p.  314.)  But  here,  also,  the 
icasena  of  political  convenience,  which  first  gave  rise 
to  this  extension,  have  led  to  its  subsequent  adoption, 
and  Istria  is  still  commonly  reckoned  a  part  of  Italy. 
The  little  river  Fonnio,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
between  Triale  and  Capo  Uttria,  was  previoosly 
otaUished  as  the  bonndary  of  Italy  on  this  side  i 
but  tbe  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which,  aiter 
sweepiag  Ttxmi  the  broad  plain  of  the  Frioul,  snd- 
denlyappnaches  dose  to  the  Adriatic,  near  the  sources 
ef  the  lunavns,  and  presents  a  continuous  mountain 
barrier  from  thence  to  Triette,  would  seem  to  con- 
stimte  tbe  true  natural  limit. 

Ero  between  these  two  extremities,  the  chain  of 
tbe  Aljs  does  not  always  form  so  simple  and  clearly- 
muied  a  froatier  as  might  at  first  be  expected.    It 
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would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  tnee  geogrsphically 
such  a  line  of  boundary,  by  (bllowing  uie  water-shed 
or  line  of  highest  ridge,  thronghout :  but  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  ^e  Alps  pcesessed  by  tbe 
ancients  was  scaircely  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and  this  line  was  not,  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modern  times,  the  actual  limit  of  different  nation- 
alities. Thus,  the  Bhaetians,  who  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  were  not  comprised  in  Italy, 
inhabited  the  valleys  and  lower  ridges  of  the  Alps 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  main  chun,  down  quite  to  tlie 
borders  of  the  plains,  aa  well  as  the  northern  decli- 
vities of  tbe  same  mountaina.  Hence,  a  part  of  the 
Stmihem  Tirol,  including  the  valley  of  the  AeUge 
above  7Ven<,  and  apparently  the  whole  of  the  Val- 
teftne,  thongB  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie 
Alpe,  were  at  that  time  excluded  from  Italy :  while, 
at  a  later  period,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  two  provinces 
of  Sbaetia  Prima  and  Bhaetia  Secunda  were  both 
incorporated  with  Italy,  and  the  boimdaiy,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  &r  to  the  N.  cf  the  central  line  of 
geogiaphieal  limit.  In  like  manner  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  formed  a  separate  district,  under  a  tri- 
bntary  chieftain,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  ware 
only  incorporated  with  Italy  by  Mero,  comprised  the 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  tiie  main  chain;  and  tbe 
provinces  established  in  the  Utter  periods  of  the 
Empire  tmder  the  names  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae  and 
Alpes  Haritimas,  appear  to  have  been  constituted 
with  equally  little  reference  to  this  nataral  boundary. 
(Wakkenaer,  Giogr.  del  Gimlet,  vol  a.  pp.  31 — 36, 
361,395.) 

While  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  great 
natural  barrier  of  the  Alpe,  it  is  to  the  chun  of  the 
Apennines,  by  which  it  is  trarened  in  its  entire 
length,  that  it  mainly  owes  its  peculiar  configuration. 
This  great  mountain  chain  may  be  considerMi  as  the 
back-bone  or  vertebral  cdnmn  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insuh^  which  sends  down  oSsets  or  lateral  ridges 
on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  while  it  forms,  thronghout 
its  long  course,  the  water-shad  or  dividing  ridge, 
from  which  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  take  their 
rise.  A  detailed  description  of  tbe  Apennines  has 
aheady  been  given  imder  the  article  Afkhhihos  : 
they  an  hen  noticed  only  as  br  as  they  an  con- 
nected with  the  general  features  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy. 

I.  NoRTHEKH  Italy. — Tbe  first  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  from  tbe 
pcdnt  of  their  jonction  with  the  Uaritime  Alpe  along 
the  N.  shore  of  tbe  Gvlfqf  Geaoa,  and  from  thence 
across  tlie  wbole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic 
near  Ariminum,  constitutes  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  great  valley  or  plain,  which  extends,  without 
interruption,  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  that 
of  the  Alps.  This  broad  expanse  of  perfectly  level 
country,  consisting  throughout  of  alluvial  s<nl,  is 
watered  by  the  great  river  Padns,  or  Po,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  bring  down  tbe  waters 
from  the  flanks  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  render  this  extensivs  plain  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Europe.  It  extends  tlirongh  a  spaco 
of  above  200  geog.  miles  in  length,  but  does  not 
exceed  50  or  60  in  breadth,  until  it  approaches  tlie 
Adriatic,  when  the  Alps  beyond  Vicenm  trend  away 
rapidly  to  the  northward,  sweepng  in  a  semicirole 
ronnd  the  pUins  of  the  Friuli  (which  are  a  mere 
continuation  of  the  great  pUin  of  the  Po),  until  they 
again  approach  the  Adriatic  near  Triette.  At  the 
same  time  the  Apennines  also,  aa  they  approach 
towards  the  Adriatic,  gradually  recede  firam  the 
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bulks  of  the  Padu ;  bo  that  Ariminam  (/2i 
where  their  loweet  alopei  fint  deaeend  to  the  na- 
shore,  ia  distant  nearly  60  geog.  milea  from  the 
month  of  that  rirer,  and  it  ia  afanoat  as  nraeh  more 
from  thence  to  the  {got  of  the  Alpa.  It  is  this  Tast 
plain,  together  with  the  hill-conntrj  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  that 
constituted  the  ooontry  of  the  Cisalpine  Ganls,  to 
which  the  Romans  gare  the  name  of  Gauax  Cisjii.- 
PIXA.  The  westernmost  part  of  the  same  tract, 
including  the  upper  bson  of  the  Po,  and  the  exten- 
sive hillj  district,  now  called  the  Monfirrato,  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  south 
bsnk  of  the  Po,  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest 
periods  bj  Liguiian  tribes,  and  was  included  in 
LiQUBts,  acon^g  to  the  Roman  use  of  the  name. 
At  the  opposite  extremity,  the  portion  of  the  gnat 
plain  E.  aiid  K.  of  the  Adige  (Athesis),  as  well  as 
the  district  now  called  the  Friuli,  was  the  land  of 
the  Veneti,  and  constitated  the  Roman  prorince  of 
Vehstia.  The  Romans,  bowsrer,  appear  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  name  of  Qallia  Cisalpina,  in  a 
more  lax  and  general  sense,  for  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy,  or  ererything  that  was  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  Italy  as  tliat  name  was  understood 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  At  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Lombard^  a  frequently  applied  to 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Po,  including  both  the  proper 
Gallia  Cisalpna,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Uguiia 
and  Venetia. 

The  name  of  NoBTHBin  Itai,t  may  be  con- 
Teniently  adopted  as  a  geographical  designation  for 
the  same  tract  of  country ;  but  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  comprising  the  whole  of  Liguria,  including 
the  sea-^coost ;  though  this,  of  oonrse,  lies  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  di^ding  ridge  of  the  Apenmnes.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  comprises  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  is  limited 
towards  the  S.  by  the  Macn  (Magra)  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  by  the  Rubicon  on  that  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  like  manner,  the  name  of  Cehtkal  Italt  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  middle  portion,  comprising 
the  northern  half  of  the  peninaula,  and  extending 
along  the  W.  ocost  from  the  month  of  the  Hocra  to 
that  of  the  SiUuns,  and  on  the  E.  fhnn  the  Rubicon 
to  the  Frento :  while  that  of  SooTHBRir  Italt  is 
given  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
including  Apnlia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bmttium. 
But  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  these  names  sre 
merely  geographical  distinctions,  for  the  oonvenienoe 
of  description  and  reference,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  any  real  divisions  of  the  country,  either  natoral 
or  politicaL 

2.  Ckktral,  Italt.  —  The  country  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  dlBSen  essentially  from  that 
which  Nes  to  the  N.  of  the  Apennines.  While  the 
latter  presents  a  broad  level  basin,  bounded  on  both 
aides  by  mooutains,  and  into  which  the  streams  and 
rivers  converge  from  all  sides,  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  peninsuU  is  almost  wholly  filled  up  by  the 
broad  mass  of  the  Apennines,  the  oSiets  and  lateral 
branches  of  which,  in  some  parta,  deaeend  quite  to 
the  sea,  in  others  leave  a  considerable  intervening 
apace  of  plain  or  low  country :  but  even  the  brgest 
of  these  level  tracts  is  insignificsnt  as  compared  with 
the  great  plains  of  Northern  Italy.  The  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  from  the  neighbouriioad  of 
Ariminum  assumes  a  generally  SE.  direction,  is  very 
far  from  being  nnilbrm  and  regular  in  its  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
as  farming  one  oontinnons  ridge^  from  which  there 
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branch  off  lateral  aims  or  rsngst,  aeparatsd  by  deep 
intervening  valleys.  This  is,  indesd,  the  ease,  with 
tdenble  regularity,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
monntuia,  and  hence  the  nnmoreos  rii«n  which 
descend  to  the  AAiatio  pursue  neariy  pantUel 
courses  at  right  angles  to  the  diracticn  of  the  main 
chain.  But  the  central  mass  of  the  monntmin^ 
which  eomprisea  all  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Apemiioea,  is  broken  np  and  intersected  by  deep 
longitudinal  valleys,  sometimes  separated  only  by 
narrow  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  at  otbss  by 
rugged  ranges  rismg  abruptly  to  a  height  eqnal  to 
that  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  chain.  Tba 
number  of  these  Tslleys,  ooeoning  m  the  very  heart 
of  the  Apennioea,  and  often  almost  caitirely  enclosed 
by  the  moantains,  is  a  feature  m  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy  iriiich  has  in  sll  agea  exercised 
a  material  influence  on  ita  Cw  tunes.  The  npUnd 
valh^s,  with  their  fine  summer  pastnngaa,  were  a 
necessary  leaonrce  to  the  inhabitams  of  the  dry 
pUins  of  the  south;  and  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
these  valleys  opened  oat  routes  through  the  heart 
of  the  monntsin  districts,  snd  facilitated  mutual 
oonunnnicatian  between  the  nations  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
we  are  now  considering  that  the  Apenninee  aasume 
this  complicated  and  iiregnlar  stmetuie.  Between 
the  parallels  of  44°  and  4SO30'N.  bt  they  may  be 
rogajdedasiarmmgabroad  mountain  chain,  which  has 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  nowhere  distant 
more  than  40  geog.  milee  from  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  while  it  is  nearly  double  the  same  distance  from 
that  of  the  l^nhenian.  Hence  there  remains  on 
the  W,  side  of  the  mountains  an  extensive  tract  of 
eoimtry,  ecnstitating  the  greatsr  part  of  Etmria  and 
the  &  of  Umbria,  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  the 
mountain  regions,  and  consists  in  part  of  fertile 
plauis,  in  part  of  a  hilly,  but  still  by  no  means 
mountainous,  districL  The  great  ralleys  of  the 
Amo  snd  the  Tiber,  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
Central  Italy,  which  have  their  sources  very  near 
one  another,  but  fiow  the  one  to  the  W.  the  other  to 
the  &,  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  Between  them 
lies  the  hilly  tract  of  Etrnria,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  elevation  attained  by  some  isolated  sunmita, 
has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  country, 
and  a  large  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  portidns  of 
Umbria  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  may 
be  deservedly  redicned  among  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Italy.  South  of  the  Tiber,  again,  the  brood 
vokamic  pUins  of  Latium  expand  between  the  Apen- 
nines snd  the  sea;  and  though  these  are  interrupted 
by  the  isolated  group  of  the  Albsn  hills,  and  still 
more  by  the  rugged  motmtains  of  the  Volscians, 
which,  between  Terradna  and  GaHa,  descend  quite 
to  the  sea-shore,  as  soon  as  these  are  passed,  the 
mountains  again  recede  from  the  sea-coast,  and  leave 
a  considerable  interval  which  is  filled  up  by  the  luxu- 
riant plain  of  Campania. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
presented  by  different  parts  of  the  oountriea  thus 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Central  Italy.  The 
snow  still  lingers  in  the  tiplond  pastures  of  Samnium 
and  the  Abruai,  when  the  com  is  neariy  ripe  in 
the  pbuns  of  the  Roman  Conqx^na.  The  elevated 
districts  of  the  Peligni,  the  Vestini,  and  the  Marsi, 
were  always  noted  for  thdr  cold  and  cheerless 
climate,  and  were  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than 
the  growth  of  com.     Even  at  Carseoli,  only  40  tnilra 
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jistut  fion  the  Tyrrheiuui  aa,  the  olive  would  no 
longer  flourish  (Orid,  Fait.  ir.  683);  though  it 
gram  with  the  utmost  lozoriuice  at  Tibur,  at  a 
diitiiioe  of  little  mora  than  15  miles,  but  en  the 
Mnlheis  dope  of  the  Apennines.  The  richness  and 
fertifitj  of  the  Campanian  plains,  and  the  beautiful 
(bans  of  the  Bag  ofNoflu,  were  prorerbial;  while 
the  Simnite  TaUeys,  hardly  nmored  mora  than  a 
day's  joonwy  towaids  the  interior,  had  all  the 
chaacten  of  highland  scenery.  Nor  vaa  this  con- 
trast confined  to  the  physical  chaneters  of  the  regiona 
in qnestioD:  the  mde  sjid  simple  mountaineers  <^  the 
Sabine  or  Manic  valleys  were  not  less  difieient  from 
the  loxnrioDa  inhabitants  of  Etruria  and  Campania; 
mi  their  frugal  and  homely  habitsofliiie are  constantly 
alloded  to  ^  the  Boman  poets  of  the  empire,  when 
nothing  but  the  memory  remained  of  those  warlike 
Tirtnes  be  which  they  had  been  so  distinguished  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Central  Italy,  as  the  term  is  hen  naed,  comprised 
the  countries  known  to  the  Bomans  as  Etrubia, 
Ukbbia  including  the  district  adjoining  the  Adriatic 
fnriaoely  occupied  by.  the  Galli  Seoones),  Pice- 
bum,  the  land  of  the  Sabiki,  VEsnia,-MABSi, 
Pkucxi,  Mabbocuii,  and  FBorTAXi,  all  Sam- 
Hiux,  together  with  Latium  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  name)  and  Camfakia.  A  more  detuled  ac- 
coont  of  the  physical  geography  of  these  several 
r^ioos,ss  wen  as  of  the  people  that  inhabited  them, 
wlU  be  foond  in  the  respective  articles, 

3.  SocTHEBX  Italy,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tiaa  above  established,  comprises  the  southern  part 
of  the  pemnsula,  &iam  the  river  Silarus  on  the  W., 
and  the  Frento  oo  the  £.,  to  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory on  the  Ionian,  and  that  of  Lencopetra 
towards  the  Sicilian,  sea.  It  thus  includes  the  four 
provinces  or  districts  of  Apuua,  Caiabria  (in 
the  Boman  sense  of  the  name),  Lucakia,  '  and 
BKcmuM.  The  physical  geography  of  this  region 
is  in  great  part  determined  by  the  chain  of  the 
Aperminea,  which,  from  the  frontiers  of  Samnimn,  is 
eootinned  throngh  the  heart  of  Lncania  in  a  broad 
mass  of  mountains,  which  is  somewhat  narrowed  as 
it  eaten  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  bnt  soon  spreads 
out  again  sufficiently  to  fill  up  almost  the  whole  of 
that  district  from  shore  to  shore.  The  extreme 
aoothem  mass  of  the  Apennines  forma,  indeed,  a 
detached  mountain  range,  which  in  its  physical 
daxaaen  and  direction  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  mountains  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily  than  with 
the  penper  chain  of  the  Apennines  [Apensisus]  ; 
■a  that  the  notion  entertained  by  many  ancient 
writers  that  Sicily  had  fbrmerly  been  joined  to  the 
mainland  at  Bh^um,  though  wholly  false  with 
referenoe  to  historical  times,  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
a  geological  sense.  The  name  of  the  Apeimines  is, 
however,  uniTeixally  given  by  geographen  to  the 
wh<de  range  which  terminates  in  the  bold  pro- 
mtrntofy  of  Lencopetra  (Cops  ddl  Arrm). 

East  of  the  Apennines,  and  St  of  the  Frento,  there 
nttfnda  a  broad  plain  from  the  loot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  aea,  forming  the  greater  part  of  Apulia, 
ac  the  tnct  now  known  as  Puglia  piaaa ;  while, 
Sl  of  this,  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly  country  (not, 
however,  riang  to  any  considerable  elevation)  branches 
off  from  the  Apeimines  near  Venusia,  and  extends 
along  the  fhmtien  of  Apulia  and  Lucsnia,  till  it 
approaches  the  sea  between  Egnatia  and  Brondn- 
aom.    The  remainder  of  the  peninaola  of  Calabria 
or  Uosapia,  thongh  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
itgnt  u  a  continuation  of  the  same  tract,  presents 
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nothing  that  can  be  called  a  range  of  hills,  mnch 
less  of  mountains,  as  it  is  emneously  represented  on 
many  maps.  [Caulbbia.]  Between  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines  (which  ooenpiee  the  heart  of 
Lncania)  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm,  is  another  broad 
hilly  tract,  gtadnally  descending  as  it  approaches 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  which  an  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  alluvial  plain,  varying  in  breadth,  but  nowhere 
of  great  extent 

The  Apennines  do  not  attun  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  as 
in  its  mon  central  regions ;  and,  though  particuUr 
summits  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  we  do  not 
here  meet  with  the  same  broad  moontidn  tracts  or 
upland  valleys  as  fiirther  northward.  The  centre  of 
Lucania  is,  indeed,  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  and  the  lofty  groups  of  the  Monti  delta 
Madilalaia,  S.  of  PoCaaa,  the  Mtt.  PdUmo,  on  the 
frontien  of  Bmttinm,  and  the  SUa,  in  the  heart  of 
the  latter  district,  were  evidently,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  times,  wild  and  secluded  districts,  almost 
inaccessible  to  civilisation.  But  the  coasts  both  of 
Lncania  and  Bruttium  were  regions  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  fertility ;  and  the  tract  extendi!^  along 
the  shores  of  the  Taiantins  gulf,  though  now  wild 
and  desoUte,  is  cited  in  ancient  times  as  an  almost 
.proverbial  instance  of  a  beautiiiil  and  desirable 
country.  (Archil,  ap.  Athm.  xii.  p.  523.)  Tho 
peninsnbt  of  Calabria  or  Meesapia,  as  already  n- 
marked  by  Strsbo,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
streams  and  the  apparent  aridity  of  the  soil,  is  in 
reality  a  district  irf  great  fertility,  as  is  also  the 
tract  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Egnatia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anfidns ;  and, 
though  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Apulia  are  dry 
and  dos^  in  summer,  thn  prodnoe  excellent  earn, 
and  an  described  by  Strabo  as  "  bringing  forth  all 
things  in  great  abundance."     (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

The  general  form  and  configuration  of  Italy  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  geographen.  Polybius, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  it,  or  was  singularly  unhappy  in  his  illustration ; 
for  he  describes  it  as  of  a  triangukr  form,  having 
the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  its  two  sides  bounded  by 
the  sea,  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the  one  side,  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Sieilian  on  the  other.  (Pol,  ii.  14.) 
Strabo  justly  objects  to  this  description,  that  Italy 
cannot  be  call»l  a  triangle,  without  allowing  a 
degree  of  curvature  and  irregularity  in  the  sides, 
which  would  destroy  all  resemblance  to  that  figure; 
and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  wholly  impossible  to  compare 
it  to  any  geometricsil  figure.  (Strab.  v.  p.  210.) 
There  is  somewhat  more  truth  in  the  resemblance 
suggested  by  Pliny, — and  which  seems  to  have  been 
commonly  adapted,  as  it  is  referred  to  also  by  Ru- 
tilius  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6;  BntiL  Itia.  ii.  17)  — to  the 
leaf  of  an  oak-tree,  thongh  this  would  imply  that 
the  projecting  portions  or  promontories  on  each  side 
were  regai'ded  as  more  considerable  than  they  really 
are.  With  the  exceptirai  of  the  two  great  penin- 
sulas or  promontories  of  Calabria  (MeBsa]ua)  and 
Bruttium,  which  are  attached  to  its  lower  extremity, 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  from  the  Padus  and  tho 
Macra  southwards,  has  a  genenl  oblong  form;  and 
Stnbo  truly  enough  describes  it,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, as  much  about  the  some  shape  and  size 
with  the  Adriatic  Sea.     (Strab.  v.  p.  211.) 

Its  dimensions  are  very  variously  stated  by  an- 
cient writers.  Strabo,  in  the  comparison  just  cited, 
calls  it  little  less  than  6000  stadia  (600geog.  miles) 
long,  and  about  1300  stadia  in  its  greatest  breadth j 
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€f  tbeie  the  latter  measnnment  u  almost  auXij 
oorrect,  bnt  the  former  mnch  orerstated,  aa  be  is 
speaking  there  of  Italy  ezcliuiTe  of  Cisalpine  GaoL 
The  toUl  length  of  Italy  (in  the  wider  senae  of  the 
word),  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aoila  (Aa- 
gnsta  Praetoria)  to  the  lapjgian  promontory,  is  ahont 
620  geog.  miles,  as  meaanred  in  a  direct  lino  on  a 
map;  bnt  from  the  same  point  to  the  promontory  of 
Leooopetra,  which  is  the  extreme  soatiiem  point  of 
Italy,  is  simre  660  geog.  miles.  Pliny  states  the 
distance  from  the  same  starting-point  to  Bheginm 
at  1020  H.  P.,  or  816  geog.  miles,  which  is  greatly 
orerstated,  nijess  we  suppose  him  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  road  instnd  of  measnring  the  dis- 
tance geographically.  (Plm.  iiu  6.  s.  6.)  He  also 
states  the  greatest  breadth  of  Italy,  fiom  the  Yams 
to  the  Arsa,  at  410  H.  P.,  which  is  reiy  nearly 
correct;  tlie  aetnil  distance  from  the  Yams  to  the 
bead  of  the  Adriatic,  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
being  300  geog.  miks  (375  H.  P.),  wiule  from 
thence  to  the  .^sia  is  aboat  50  geog.  miles.  Pliny 
adds,  that  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
months  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Atemns,  is 
136  M.  P.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  tmth  for 
that  particnhv  point;  bnt  the  widest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Aneona  across  to  the  Monte  Ar- 
pentaro,  is  130  ge(^.,  or  163  Booum,  mfles. 

ni.  CUKATE  Ajn>  NATUBil.  PBODOCTIOira. 

Italy  was  not  less  renowned  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  For  this 
it  wss  indebted  in  great  part  to  its  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  its  physcal  configu- 
ration. Extending  &om  the  parallel  of  SO"  N.  Ut. 
to  46°  SO*,  its  southern  extremity  enjoyed  the  same 
climate  with  Greece,  while  its  northern  portions  were 
on  a  par  with  the  S.  of  Fnnee.  The  lofty  range  of 
Apennines  extending  thronghoat  its  whole  l^gth, 
and  the  seas  which  bathe  its  shores  on  both  sides, 
contributed  at  once  to  temper  and  vary  its  dimate, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  productions  alike  of  the 
temperate  and  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  variety  as  well  as  abondanoe  of  its  natural  pro- 
duce, which  excited  the  admiiation  of  so  many 
ancient  writers.  The  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  Yirgil  rings  the  praises  of  his  native  land 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  (Virg.  Georg 
iL  136 — 176) ;  but  even  the  prosaic  Dionysins 
and  Stiabo  are  kindled  into  almoet  equal  ardour 
by  the  same  theme.  The  former  writer  remarks, 
that  of  sU  countries  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
Italy  united  the  most  natural  advantages:  for  that 
it  did  hot,  like  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  possess  a  seal 
adapted  for  agriculture  only;  but  while  the  Cam- 
panian  plams  rivalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  in 
fertility  all  other  arable  lands,  the  olives  of  Hessa- 
pia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  were  not  excelled  by 
any  others ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Etmria,  the  Fa- 
lemian  and  the  Alban  hUls,  produced  wines  of  the 
meet  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Kor  was  it  less  favourable  to  the  rearmg  of  flocks, 
whether  of  sheep  or  goats;  while  its  pastures  were 
of  the  richest  description,  and  supported  innumerable 
herds  both  of  hones  and  cattle.  Its  mountain  sides 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  affording 
abundance  of  timber  iat  ship-building  and  all  other 
porposes,  which  conid  be  transported  to  the  coast 
with  facility  by  its  numerous  navigable  rivers. 
Abundance  of  wann  springs  in  different  parte  of  the 
coontiy  supplied  not  only  the  means  of  luxurious 
baths,  but  valaable  medical  remedies.     Its  seas 
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ahoonded  in  fish,  and  its  mountains  ecDtained  nmne* 
of  all  kinds  of  metals;  but  that  which  was  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  was  the  excellent  tempe- 
rature of  its  climate^  free  alike  from  the  extremea  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  planta 
and  animals.  (Dionys.  i.  36,  37.)  Strabo  dwells 
not  only  on  these  natural  resources,  bnt  on  its  po- 
litical advantages  as  a  seat  of  empire;  defended  m 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  oo  the  thu^  by  almost  im- 
passable mountains;  possessing  excellent  ports  on 
both  sees,  yet  not  affitrding  too  great  fadlities  of 
access;  and  utnated  in  such  a  position,  mth  regard 
to  tlie  great  nations  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  cne 
side,  and  to  Greece  and  Asia,  on  the  other.as  seemed 
to  destine  it  for  universal  dominioo.  (Sbab.  -vi.  pt 
S86.)  Pliny,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  less  en- 
thusiastio  in  bvonr  <^  his  native  country,  and  Varro 
adds  that  of  all  countries  it  was  that  in  which  the 
greatest  advantage  was  derived  from  its  natnral 
fertility  by  careful  cultivation.  (PUn.  iiL  5.  s.  6, 
xxxviL  13.  s.  77;  Yarr.  R.  R.  i.  2.) 

It  is  probabls  that  the  climate  of  Italy  did  not 
differ  materially  in  andant  4imes  from  what  it  is  at 
ths  present  day.  The  praises  bestowed  on  it  for  its 
freedom  from  excessive  heat  in  summer  may  sorpriae 
thoee  who  compare  it  m  this  respect  with  more 
northern  climates;  bnt  it  is  to  be  Taooembered  that 
ancient  writers  spoke  with  relerance  to  the  ooanfaries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  more  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  than 
with  those  of  Ganl  or  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
then  are  passages  in  the  Boioan  writers  that  seem 
to  indicate  a  degree  of  cold  exceeding  wbat  is  found 
at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bome.  Horace  speaks  of  Soracte  as  white  vitli 
snow,  and  the  Albsn  hills  as  covered  with  it  on  the 
first  approach  cf  winter  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9,  Ep.  i.  7. 
10);  and  Juvenal  even  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being 
covered  with  ice,  ss  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occurrence 
(vi.  522).  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  poetical 
exaggeration;  but  still  it  is  probable  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  was  somewhat  colder,  or  rather  tliat  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  they  now  are,  thongh 
this  remark  must  be  confined  within  narrow  limits ; 
and  it  is  prohabls  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  is  &r  less  than  in  Ganl  or  Germany. 

Great  stress  has  slso  been  laid  by  many  modem 
writers  upon  the  fact  that  populous  cities  then  ex- 
isted, and  a  thriving  agricnltnral  popalaiion  was 
found,  on  sites  and  in  districts  now  desolated  by 
malaria;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  climate  has 
become  much  more  unhealthy  in  modem  tinoes.  Bat 
popuUtion  end  cnltivation  have  m  themselves  a 
strong  tendency  to  repress  the  causes  of  malaria. 
The  fertile  districts  on  the  cossts  of  Southern  Italy 
once  occupied  by  the  flourishing  Greek  colcoies  are 
now  pestilential  wastes ;  bnt  they  became  almost  de- 
stdate  fh>m  other  causes  before  they  grew  so  un- 
healthy. In  the  case  of  Paestum,  a  marked  dimi- 
nution m  the  effects  of  mahtria  has  been  perceived, 
even  from  the  slight  amonnt  of  popnktion  that  has 
been  attracted  thither  since  the  site  haa  become  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellers,  and  the  partial  culti- 
vation that  has  resulted  from  it  Nor  can  it  be 
asserted  that  Italy,  even  in  its  most  flourishing;  days, 
was  ever  iitee  from  this  scourge,  though  particnliu' 
localities  were  undoubtedly  more  healthy  than  at 
present.  Thus,  the  ifaremma  of  Tuscany  was  noted 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  its  insalubrity  (PUn! 
Ep.  V.  6);  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea  was  almcet 
uninhabited  from  the  same  causs,  at  a  still  earlipr 
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period  (Stnb.  t.  p.  231);  ind  Cicero  erm  extob  the 
kitiutioD  of  Borne,  as  oooipued  with  the  rest  of  Ls- 
tiom,  le  "  a  healthy  spot  in  the  midat  of  a  pee- 
tiioitial  T^on."  (Cic.  d»  JRep.  ii.  6.)  Bat  the 
imperiil  dt]r  itself  was -far  from  being  altogether 
excm^  Honce  abounds  with  allusians  to  the  pre- 
vilaice  of  ierers  in  the  snnuner  and  automn  (_Ep. 
i.  7,  &t  ii.  6.  19,  Carm.  ii.  14.  16),  though  the 
dense  popolatioD  must  hare  tended  materially  to 
iipns  them.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  most 
thicklf  peopled  parts  of  Borne  are  wholly  exempt 
fian  malaria.  (This  ^nestion  is  mots  folly  dis- 
cussed under  the  article  Latiux.) 

The  Tolcanio  phenomena  displayed  so  oonspicn- 
ouljinsanie  parts  of  Italy  did  nothil  to  attract  the 
attenlim  of  ancient  writers.     The  emptions  of  Ae- 
miia,  which  had  occorred  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
laent  of  the  Greek  calonists  there,  were  recorded  by 
ToiMiu  (op.  Sirab.  y.  p.  248);  and  the  &bles  con- 
i:ected  with  the  lake  ATemtu  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  eridetttly  a  similar  origin.    Strabo  also  correctly 
argued  that  Vesuvius  was  itself  a  volcanic  mountain, 
loog  before  the  fearfnl  eruption  of  A.  d.  79  gave  soch 
■    signal  inof  that  its  fires  were  not,  as  he  supposed, 
ertinct.     (Strab.  T.  pi  247.)     This  catastrophe, 
fearful  as  it  was,  was  confined  to  Campania;  but 
cflzthquakeg  (to  which  Italy  is  so  subject  at  the 
pn^ent  daj)  appear  to  have  beeb  not  less  frequent 
and  destmctive  in  ancient  times,  and  were  far  from 
bring  limited  to  the  volcanic  regions.     They  are 
mendooed  ss  occnrring  in  Apulia,  Picenum,  Umbria, 
Etmtit,  Ligniia,  and  other  ports  of  Italy;   and 
thon^  Uicir  e&cts  are  generally  noticed   some- 
what ngndy,  yet  the  leading  phenomena  which  ac- 
umpany  them  at  the  present  day — the  subsidence 
of  tracts  of  land,  the  {all  of  rocks  and  portions  of 
moontains,  the  change  of  the  conrse  of  rivezs,  the 
irmptioo  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
buildings,  and  sometimes  of  whole  towns  and  cities — 
are  all  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.    (Lir.  zzii.  5; 
JuL  Obceq.  8G,  96,  105,  106,  122,  &c.)     Slight 
shacks  wen  not  unfrequent  at  Bome  itself,  though 
it  never  suffered   any  serious   calamity  from   this 
cutsc     But  the  volcanic  action,  which  had  at  a  far 
distant  period  extended  over  bra>d  tracts  of  Central 
Italy,  and  given  rise  to  the  plains  of  the  Campagna 
and  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  as  well  as  to  the  lofty 
groups  of  the  Alban  and  Ciminian  hills,  had  ceased 
l^jog  before   the  age  of  historical  record ;   and  no 
Boooan  writer  seems  to  have  suspected   that  the 
Altaui  lake  had  once  been  a  crater  of  eruption,  or 
that  the  "  silez  "  with  which  the  Via  Appia  was 
paved  was  derived  fmca  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava. 
[Latium.] 

The  Toleanic  region  (in  this  geological  sense)  of 
Central  Italy  consists  of  two  separate  tracts  of 
eoontiy,  of  considerable  extent;  the  one  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  Old  Latium  (or  what  is  now  called 
the  Camjiagmi  of  Bome),  together  with  the  southern 
part  of  Etiuria;  and  the  other  occupying  a  large 
pntion  of  Campania,  including  not  only  Vesuvius 
and  the  vdcanic  hills  around  £e  lake  Avemus,  but 
the  broad  and  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the 
Bag  of  Nofie*  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  These 
two  tracts  of  volcanic  orig^  are  separated  by  the 
Volsdan  mountains,  a  series  of  calcareous  ranges 
bfaaching  off  from  the  Apennines,  and  filling  up  the 
space  fnxn  the  banks  of  the  Liris  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pontine  marehea,  which  last  form  a  broad  strip 
<f  aUsvial  soil,  extending  from  the  volcanic  district 
cf  tile  fimnan  Campagna  to  the  Jf  onte  Circello. 
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The  volcanic  district  of  Bome,  as  we  may  term  tha 
more  northern  of  the  two,  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  by  30  to  35  m  breadth ;  while  that  of  Cam- 
pania is  about  60  miles  long,  with  an  average, 
though  very  irregular,  breadth  of  20.  North  of  the 
former  lie  the  detached  summits  oSMtt.  Amiata  and 
Jtadico/mi,  both  of  them  composed  of  volcanic  rocks; 
while  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  £.  of  the  Campanian 
basin,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening  mass 
of  the  Apennines,  is  sitnated  the  isohited  volcanio 
peak  of  Ml  Vnltur  ( Vollore),  a  mountain  whose 
regular  conical  form,  and  the  great  crater-shaped 
basin  on  its  northem  fiank,  at  once  prove  its  volcanic 
character;  though  this  also,  as  well  as  the  volcanoes 
of  Latium  and  Etmria,  has  displayed  no  signs  of 
activity  within  the  historical  era.  (Daubeny,  On 
Volcanoes,  ch.  zi.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enamersta  in  detail 
the  natural  productions  of  Italy,  of  which  a  summaiy 
^ew  has  already  been  given  in  the  passages  cited 
from  ancient  authors,  and  the  details  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  «f  the  several  provinces.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  how  Urge  a  porUon  of  those 
prodnctians,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the 
chief  objects  of  Italian  cultivation,  and  even  impart 
to  its  scenery  some  of  its  most  peculiar  characters, 
are  of  quite  modem  introducti(Hi,  and  were  wholly 
unknown  when  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  weia 
extolling  its  varied  resources  and  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. To  this  class  belong  the  maize  and  rice  so 
ezteosivelf  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
the  oraages  of  the  Ligurian  coast  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  the  aloes  and  cactuses  which 
clothe  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  southern 
provinces;  while  the  mulberry  tree,  though  well 
known  in  ancient  times,  never  became  an  important 
abject  of  culture  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
silk-worm  in  the  13th  centnry.  Of  the  di^rent 
kinds  of  fruits  known  to  the  ancient  Bomans,  many 
were  undoubtedly  of  exotic  origin,  and  of  some  the 
period  of  their  introdnction  was  re(»rded;  but  almost 
all  of  them  throve  well  in  Italy,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  wealthy  Bomans  surpassed  all 
others  then  known  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
their  produce.  At  the  same,  time,  cultivation  of  the 
more  ordinary  descriptions  of  fruit  was  so  eztensive, 
that  Varro  remarks  :  "  Arboribus  conaita  Italia  est, 
nt  tots  pomarium  videatur.'"    (/{.  J2.  i.  2.  §  6.) 

Almost  all  ancient  writers  concur  in  praising  the 
metallic  wealth  of  Italy;  and  Pliny  even  asserts 
that  it  was,  in  this  respect  also,  superior  to  all  other 
lands;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  go- 
vernment intentionally  discouraged  the  full  ezplora- 
tim  of  these  mineral  resources.  (Plin.  ili.  20.  s.  24, 
zzxvii.  IS.  s.  77;  Strab.  vi.  p.  286;  Dionys.  i.  37; 
Virg.  Georff.  ii.  166.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  really  de- 
signed to  husband  their  wealth  or  to  conceal  their 
poverty;  but  it  is  certain  that  Italy  was  far  from 
being  really  so  rich  in  metallic  treasures  as  was 
supposed,  and  could  bear  no  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect with  Spain.  Gold  was  unquestionably  found 
in  some  of  the  streams  which  flowed  from  the  Alps, 
and  in  some  cases  (as  among  the  Ictymnli  and 
Solasei)  was  extracted  from  diem  in  considerable 
quantities ;  but  these  workings,  or  rather  washings, 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  gold- 
works  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  celebrated  for 
their  richness  by  Poljrbius,  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  208.)  Silver  b 
enumerated,  also,  among  the  metallic  treasures  cf 
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Italy ;  bnt  we  have  no  specific  aooomt  of  iti  pro- 
doction,  and  the  iact  that  sJlver  money  was  unknown 
to  the  andent  nationi  of  Italy  snffidently  ahowa 
that  it  was  not  fonnd  in  any  gnat  qnanti^.  The 
early  coinage  of  Italy  was  of  copper,  or  rather  bronze ; 
and  this  metal  appears  to  faave  been  extracted  in 
large  qnantities,  ud  applied  to  a  variety  of  pnrposes 
by  the  Etniscans,  from  a  Tory  early  period.  The 
same  people  were  the  flnt  to  explore  the  iron  mines 
of  Dva,  which  oootinaed  to  be  assidnooaly  worked 
by  the  Bomans;  though  the  metal  prodnced  was 
thonght  inferior  to  that  of  Moricum.  Of  other 
minoals,  dnnabar  (mininm)  and  calamine  (cad- 
minm)  are  noticed  by  Pliny.  The  white  marble  of 
Luna,  also,  was  extensivdy  qoairied  by  the  Bomans, 
and  seems  to  have  been  recognised  sa  a  saperior 
material  fix  acnlpture  to  any  of  those  derived  from 
Greece. 

IV.  BiYEsa,  Lakmb,  akd  HotnrrAiKS. 

The  confignration  of  Italy  is  nnisvoarable  to  the 
formation  of  gnat  rivers.  The  Padus  is  the  only 
■tream  which  desems  to  rank  among  the  principal 
riven  of  Eorope  :  even  the  Amns  and  the  Tiber, 
celebrated  at  are  their  names  in  history,  being  in- 
ferior in  magnitode  to  many  of  the  secondary  streams, 
which  are  mere  tributaries  of  the  Bhine,  the  Bhone, 
or  the  Danube.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  indeed,  the 
riven  which  flow  from  the  perpetoal  snows  of  the 
Alps  are  famished  with  a  copions  and  constant 
(npply  of  water ;  bat  the  greater  part  of  thoeo  which 
have  their  soaroes  in  the  .^lennuKS,  thoogh  large 
and  formidable  streams  when  swollen  by  heavy  nins 
or  the  snows  of  winter,  dwindle  into  insignificanba  at 
other  times,  and  present  but  scanty  streams  of  water 
winding  throngh  broad  beds  covered  with  stones  and 
shingle.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  Greece  that 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaol)  could 
be  praued  for  its  abundance  of  navigable  riven. 

The  Pados,  or  Pa,  is  by  &r  the  most  important 
tivei  of  Italy,  flowing  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
very  midst  of  the  great  basin  or  trough  of  Mocthem 
Italy,  and  receiving,  in  conaeqaence,  from  both  sides, 
all  the  watera  bom  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  aa  well  as  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  though  its  course  does  not  ex- 
ceed 380  geog.  miles  in  length,  and  the  direct  distance 
from  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Vesulus  (Mie.  Viio)  to 
its  month  in  the  Adriatic  is  only  230  miles,  the 
body  of  water  which  it  brings  down  to  the  sea  is 
very  large.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  as  Mows, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  N.  bank,  and  proceeding 
ftomW.  toE.  :— (1)  the  Duria  Minor  (Doria /Jgw- 
rt»),  which  joins  the  Po  near  7Wv>  'Augusta  Tauri- 
norum;  (2)  theStur»(Stero);  (3)the0igus(0n»); 
(4)  the  Duria  Major,  or  Dora  BalUa  ;  (5)  the  Ses- 
nt«e  (Said);  (6)  the  Ticinus  (TVetno);  (7)  the 
Lambms  (iomAro);  (8)  the  Aidvat  (Adda)  ;  (9) 
the  OUius  (^Oglio);  (10)  the  Hindus  (Mmcio). 
Equally  numerous,  though  less  important  in  volume 
and  magnitude,  are  its  tributaries  from  the  S.  side, 
the  chief  of  which  are :  —( 1 )  the  Tanarus  (  Tanaro), 
flowing  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  much  the  most 
considerable  of  the  southern  fmders  of  the  Po ;  (2) 
the  Trebia(7Veiifa);  (3)  the  Tarns  (r<iro);  (4) 
the  Incint  (£iaa);  (5)  tlie  Gabellus  (SeccUa)  ; 
(6)  theScoltamafPamrD);  (7) the  Benus  (Seno); 
(8)  the  Vatrenns  (SoKtemd).    (Plin.  iil  16.  s.  20.) 

The  flnt  river  which,  descending  from  the  Alps, 
does  not  join  the  Padus,  is  the  Athesis  or  Adige, 
whirli  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  nearly 
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parallel  with  the  greater  river  fir  a  distance  of  alwTa 
SO  miles.  E.  of  this,  and  flowing  from  the  Alp 
direct  to  the  Adriatic,  come  in  sncceenon,  the  Me- 
doacns  or  Brenta,  the  Pkvis  or  Pitvt,  the  Tih' 
vemptns  (TagltameHlo),  and  the  Sontias  (Imao), 
besides  many  smaller  streams,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  article  VEinETiA. 

Ligaria,  S.  of  the  Apennines,  has  very  few  stnams 
worthy  of  notice,  the  mountains  here  appraachmg  so 
dose  to  the  coast  as  to  leave  but  a  short  conne  for 
their  waters.  The  most  considerable  sre,  the  Viru 
(  Var),  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  prorinx ; 
the  Bntuba  (Roja),  flowing  throngh  the  land  of  the 
Intenielii,  and  the  Uacia  (Magm),  which  divides 
Liguria  from  Etmzia. 

The  riven  of  Central  Italy,  as  already  menticned, 
all  take  their  rise  in  the  Apennines,  or  the  moimtiiii 
groups  dependent  upon  them.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Amux  (Arm)  and  Tibeiis 
(TttMre).  The  koai  (Serdao),  which  now  pnmies 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea  a  few  miles  N.  of 
the  Amos,  was  formerly  a  confluent  of  that  rim. 
Of  the  smaller  streams  of  Etruria,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  group  cf  hills  that  separate  the  taai 
of  the  Amo  frem  that  of  the  Tiber,  the  mcst  ccn- 
siderable  are  the  Caedna  (Cecma),  the  Umbro 
(Ombrom),  and  the  Arminia  (Fioro).  The  gittt 
valley  of  tlie  Tiber,  which  has  a  general  sootberlf 
direction,  from  its  sonnies  in  the  Apennines  on  the 
confines  of  Etmria  and  TJmbria  to  its  moath  it 
Ostia,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  140  geog.  Imle^ 
ia  the  most  important  physical  feature  of  Cmtnl 
Italy.  That  river  receives  in  its  course  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  bnt  the  only  ones  which  are  importaot 
in  a  geographical  pdnt  of  view  are  the  Cuikis,  the 
Nak,  and  the  Amo.  Of  these  the  Mar  brings  with 
it  the  waten  of  the  Velintu,  a  stream  at  least  as 
considerable  as  its  own. 

South  of  the  Tiber  are  the  Lnus  (GaTigUeaio  or 
lAri),  which  has  its  sources  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines near  the  lake  Fucinus;  and  the  Vpltob- 
KD8  (Voltmno),  which  brings  with  it  Uie  collected 
watere  of  almost  the  whole  of  Samninm,  receirin; 
near  Beneventum  the  tribntary  streams  of  the  Calor 
(Calorey,  the  Sabatus  (Sabbalo),  and  the  Tamsnis 
(roiiiaro).  Both  of  these  riven  flow  throngh  the 
plain  of  Campania  to  the  sea:  south  of  that  prorina, 
and  separating  it  from  Lucania,  ia  the  Suabds 
(SeU),  which,  with  its  tribntuies  the  Calor  (Colon) 
and  Tanager  (Negro),  drains  the  western  valleys  ti 
the  Lucanian  Apennines.  This  is  the  last  river  of 
any  magnitude  that  flows  to  the  western  coast  of 
Italy :  further  to  the  S.  the  Apennines  approach  sn 
near  to  the  shore  that  the  streams  which  descend 
from  them  to  the  sea  are  mere  mountain  torrents  of 
trifling  length  and  size.  One  of  the  most  consider- 
able (^  them  is  the  Laiis  (Lao),  which  forms  the 
limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  The  other 
minor  streams  of  those  two  provinces  are  enumerated 
under  their  respective  artides. 

Betnming  now  to  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  c«ist  of 
Italy,  we  find,  as  already  noticed,  a  large  number  d 
streams,  descending  firom  the  Apennines  to  the  sea, 
but  few  of  them  of  any  great  magnitude,  though  those 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
range  are  formidable  torrents  at  particular  seasons  ><f 
the  year.  Beginning  from  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  prweeding  from  N.  to  S.,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  riven  are:  — (I)  the  Ariminus 
(ilartcdua);  (2)theCnistamias  (Conea);  (3) the 
Pisaorus  (FogUa);  (4)  the  Metaurtis  (Mebaav); 
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(i)  the  Acbis  (£j«no);  (6)  tha  Potentu  (TVteina); 
(7)theFliuor(C%»ai<0i  (8)tfaeTraentiu(rnmto); 
{i)  the  Vonuuma  ( Vomano);  (10)  the  Atemns 
(ilsiio  or  Fmara);  (II)  the  Segnu  (S(mgro); 
(12)  the  Trinina  (TV^m)  ;  (13)  tha  Tifeniua 
(B^enw);  (14)  the  Fraito  (/ortore);  (15)  the 
Certaliu  (Cenuro);  (16)  the  Aufidus  (fifmUo), 
which  hu  much  the  longeet  ooorae  of  ell  the  rivers 
Uling  into  the  Adriatic 

Be/Old  this,  not  a  single  stream  worthy  of  notice 
Bows  to  the  Adriatic;  thoee  which  hare  their  soorcas 
in  tha  central  Apennines  of  Lacania  all  descending 
towards  the  Taientine  galf ;  these  are,  the  Bnda- 
nos  {Bnthaio),  the  Casneotos  (Bonoito),  tha 
Aoris  iAgri),  and  the  Siris  {^mo).  The  only 
inera  of  Brattiam  worthy  of  mention  are  tlie  Ctsth^ 
(Croii)  and  the  Neaethns  (iVeto). 

(The  minor  streams  and  those  noticed  in  iatiorj, 
lot  of  no  geogGsphical  importance,  are  enomersted 
in  the  deeoiptioos  of  the  several  provinces.) 

The  Italian  bkes  may  be  considered  as  readily 
anan^ng  thcmselTes  into  three  groaps: — 1.  The 
lakes  of  Northen  Italy,  which  are  on  a  far  Urger 
scale  than  any  of  the  others,  are  all  basins  formed 
by  the  riven  which  descend  from  the  high  Alps,  and 
the  waten  of  which  are  arrested  jost  at  their  exit 
from  the  moontaiiM.  Hence  they  are,  as  it  were, 
valleys  filled  with  water,  and  are  of  elmgated  form  and 
considcnUe  depth;  wliile  their  sapnflooos  waters 
are  carried  off  in  deep  and  oopioos  streams,  which 
become  sane  of  tha  principal  feeders  of  the  Fo. 
Such  are  the  Laen*  Verbanus  (Logo  Maggiore), 
formed  by  the  Ticions;  the  Lacos  Larios  (,Lago  di 
Como),  by  the  Addna ;  the  Lacns  Sebinos  {Logo 
<fI»eo),  by  the  Ollins ;  and  tha  Lacos  Benacns  (Logo 
<£  Gurda},  by  the  Uincios.  To  these  Pliny  adds 
the  Laens  Eupilis,  from  which  flows  the  Lamher  or 
Lamiro,  m  very  trifling  sheet  of  water  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23);  while  neither  he,  nor  any  other  ancient 
writer,  mentions  the  Logo  di  Lugmu),  situated  be- 
tween the  Lata  iff  Como  and  Logo  Maggiore, 
thoogh  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to  the  three 
peat  lakes.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  oentoiy,  ondcr  the  name  of  Cere- 
tiiB  Lscns,  an  appellation  probably  ancient,  though 
not  now  {bond  in  any  earlier  author.  2.  The  lakes 
of  Central  Italy  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  occupy  the  craters  of  long  extinct  rol- 
onaea.  Hence  they  are  mostly  of  circular  .v  oval 
bna,  of  no  great  extent,  and,  not  being  fed  by 
peemial  streams,  either  require  no  natural  outlet, 
or  have  their  surplus  waten  carried  off  by  very  in- 
amidenUe  streams.  The  latgest  of  these  vol- 
taaie  lakes  is  the  Lacus  Vnlainiensis,  or  Logo  di 
Babma,  in  Southern  Etroria,  a  basin  of  about  30 
mila  in  drcumierence.  Of  similar  cliaracter  and 
crigin  are,  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (,Lago  di  Brac- 
dno)  and  X^cns  Ciminus  (Logo  di  Vico),  in  tha 
tame  district ;  the  Lacus  Albanus  (Logo  tTAlbano) 
and  Lacus  Nemocensis  (Jjogo  di  Ntmi),  in  Latinm; 
and  the  Lake  Avemus  in  Campania.  3.  Wholly 
diBering  finom  the  preceding  an  the  two  most  con- 
lidoaUe  lakes  in  this  portion  of  Italy,  the  Lacus 
Tnamenna  (^Lago  di  Perugia)  and  Lacus  Fucinns 
ILago  Fmdmo  at  Logo  di  CeLmo) ;  both  of  which 
are  basins  snnnnnded  by  hills  or  moontains,  leaving 
no  nalnial  ootlet  tor  their  waters,  but  wholly  nn- 
nmtrrtiA  with  volcanic  agen^. 

The  moaatainB  of  Italy  belong  almost  exdosively 
other  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  bonnds  it 
an  ih*  X.,  or  to  thai  of  the  Apennines.    The  jan- 
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cipal  stnmnits  of  the  latter  range  hare  been  already 
noticed  nnder  the  article  Afkiihdius.  Tha  few  out- 
lying or  detached  summits,  which  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  Apennines  are  : — (1)  the  itonle  Amiata 
or  Ifonfe  di  Santa  Fiora,  in  the  heart  of  Etruria, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
(8)  the  Hoiis  CiMiMDg,  a  volcanic  gronp  of  veiy 
inferior  elevation  ;  (3)  the  Moss  Albas  us,'  rising 
to  above  3000  feet ;  (4)  the  Moss  Vksuvius,  in 
Campania,  attaining  between  3000  and  4000  bet ; 
(5)  the  Moiis  VuLTUK,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Apennines,  which  mesaores  4433  feet;  and  (6)  the 
Moiis  Gaju>aiids,  an  isolated  mass,  but  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  while  all  the  pie- 
ceding  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  therefore  geo- 
logically, as  well  as  geographically,  distinct  tnm 
the  neighbouring  Apennines. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  isolated  munntain 
promontories  of  the  Mans  Aigentariua  (Monte  Ar- 
gentaro)  on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  and  Uons  Circeius 
XMonte  Ctreello)  on  that  of  Latinm, — both  of  them 
rising  like  rocky  islands,  joined  to  the  mainland 
only  by  bw  strips  of  alluvial  soil. 

IV.  Ethhoobafht  of  Amcibiit  Italt. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  affinitiee  of  the 
different  races  which  peoplsd  the  Italian  peninsula 
before  it  fell  altogether  under  the  dianinion  of  Home, 
and  the  national  lehitions  of  the  different  tribes  with 
which  the  rising  republic  came  successively  into  con- 
tact, IS  a  problem  which  has  mora  or  less  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholan  ever  since  the  revival  of 
letten.  But  it  is  especially  of  late  yean  that  the 
impulse  given  to  comparative  philology,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  has  directed 
their  reeearches  to  this  subject.  Yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  on  it,  from  the  time  of  Niebuhr  to 
the  present  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The  scantiness  of  the 
monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  Unguages  of 
these  different  nations;  the  vaiioos  and  cimtradiGtory 
statements  of  ancient  anthon  oonoeming  them;  and 
the  uncertainty,  even  with  regard  to  ^e  most  ap- 
parently authentic  of  these  statements,  on  what 
aathority  they  were  really  founded ;  combine  to  em- 
barrass our  inquiries,  and  lead  us  to  mistrust  our  con- 
clusions. It  will  bo  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  these  tojnca,  or  examine  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  by  different  writers 
upon  the  subject.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
give  such  a  summary  view  of  the  most  probable  re- 
sults, as  will  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  con- 
nected idea  of  the  whole  subject,  and  enable  him  to 
fioUow  with  advantage  the  researches  of  other  writers. 
Many  of  the  particular  points  here  briefly  referred  to 
will  be  more  fully  investigated  in  the  several  articles 
of  the  different  r^;ions  and  races  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Veneti, 
the  different  nations  of  the  peninsula  may  be  grouped 
nnder  five  hewls: — (1)  the  Pelasgians;  (2)  the  Os- 
cans;  (3)  the  Sabelliana;  (4)  the  Vmbrians;  (5)  the 
Etruscans. 

I.  Pelasgiaxs.— All  ancient  writen  concur  in 
ascribing  a  Pelasgic  origin  to  many  of  the  moat 
ancient  tribee  of  Italy,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
peninsula  was  really  of  Pelasgic  race,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  same  great  nation  or  &mily 
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which  fonned  the  original  popnlation  of  Greece,  u 
well  u  that  of  Epinu  and  Macedonia,  and  of  a  part 
at  leaat  of  Thnoe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  istatements 
and  aigmnents  npon  which  thia  inference  is  based 
are  more  fully  discossed  nnder  the  article  Ps- 
LA80I.  It  may  here  soffioe  to  ny  tiiat  the  general 
hex  is  pat  fca-ward  prominently  by  Dionysias  and 
Strabo,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  modem 
writers  fitmi  Niebohr  downwards.  The  Pelasgian 
popnIatioD  of  Italy  appears  in  historical  times  prin- 
cipally, and  in  its  nnmized  form  soldy,  in  the 
■anthem  part  of  the  r»niii«nl«  Bnt  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  bad,  as  was  reported  by  tnditions 
■till  conent  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  historians, 
at  one  time  extended  mnch  more  widely,  and  that 
the  PeUsgian  tribes  had  been  gradoally  pressed 
towards  the  sooth  by  the  soccessively  advancing 
waves  of  popolatioo,  which  appear  nnder  the  name  of 
tlie  Oicans  or  Ansonians,  and  the  Sabellians.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  Greek  coloniee  were  esta- 
blished in  Soathem  Italy,  tlie  whole  of  the  country 
cubeeqnently  known  as  Lncania  and  Bmttium  was 
oocnpied  by  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Okko- 
TBiAHS  (Obwrpai),  and  who  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  Pelasgic  race.  Indeed  we  lean  that  the 
ooloniats  themselves  eontinned  to  call  this  people, 
whom  they  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  Pe- 
lasgi.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xui.)  We  find,  however, 
traces  of  the  tradition  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at 
one  time  peopled  by  a  tribe  called  Sicuu,  who  are 
represented  as  passing  over  from  thence  into  the 
ishmd  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sicily,  and 
where  alone  they  are  found  in  Uistorieal  times. 
[Slcn.iA.]  The  name  of  these  Sicnli  is  found  also 
in  connection  with  the  earliest  population  of  Latiam 
[Latiuh]  :  both  there  and  in  Oenotria  they  are 
represented  by  some  authorities  as  a  branch  of  the 
Pelasgic  race,  while  others  regard  them  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  no  clue  whatever 
to  tiieir  origin  or  national  affinities. 

Next  to  tlie  Oenotrians  come  the  Meesapians  or 
lapygians,  who  are  represented  by  the  Greek  legends 
and  traditiona  as  of  Pelasgic  or  Greek  descent:  and 
there  seem  reasonable  grounds  for  assimiing  that  the 
conclosion  was  correct,  though  no  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  mythical  legends  coimected  with  it  by 
the  logographers  and  early  Greek  historians.  The 
tribes  to  whom  a  Pelasgic  origin  is  thus  assigned 
are,  the  Hessapiana  and  Salentines,  in  the  lapygian 
peninsi^la;  and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians,  in  the 
uonntry  called  by  the  Romans  Apulia.  A  strong 
confirmation  of  the  inference  derived  in  thia  case  from 
other  authorities  is  fomid  in  the  traces  still  re- 
maining of  the  Messapian  dialect,  which  appears  to 
have  borne  a  close  affinity  to  Greek,  and  to  have 
differed  from  it  only  in  much  the  same  degree  as  the 
Macedonian  and  other  cognate  dialects.  (Mommsen, 
Unler  IlaUiehe  DiaUitm,  pf.  41—98.) 

It  is  fiir  more  difficult  to  trace  with  any  security 
the  Pelasgic  population  of  Centnl  Italy,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  blended  with  other 
national  elements,  and  did  not  anywhere  subsist  in 
an  unmingled  form  within  the  period  of  historical 
record.  Bnt  various  as  have  been  the  theories  and 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Etmria, 
there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  assuming  that 
one  important  element,  both  of  the  people  and  lan- 
guage, was  Pelasgic,  imd  that  this  element  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  southern  part  of  Etruiia,  while  it 
was  more  feeble,  and  bad  been  comparatively  effaced 
in  the  more  northern  districts.    [Etbi-ria.]    The 
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very  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  universally  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etmria,  appears  indii- 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  Felasgisus  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  language  affords  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting iaets  in  corroboration  of  the  same  view. 
(Donaldson,  rarroniomu,  3d  edit.  pp.  166 — 170; 
Lepains,  Tyrrhen.  PdoMger,  pp.  40—43.) 

If  the  PeUtsgic  element  was  thus  prevalent  in 
Soathem  Etmria,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  its  existence  would  be  traceable  in  Latium  also; 
and  aocoidingly  we  find  abundant  evidence  that  one 
of  the  component  ingredients  in  the  popjhition  of 
Latium  was  of  Pelasgic  extraction,  though  this  did 
not  subsist  within  the  historical  period  in  a  separate 
form,  but  wis  already  indisstdubly  blended  with  tlie 
other  elements  of  the  Latin  nationality.  [Latiuu.] 
The  erideiice  of  the  Latin  langnage,  as  pointed  out 
by  Niebuhr,  in  itself  indicates  ^e  combination  of 
a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  race  with  one  of  a  different 
origin,  and  dosely  akin  to  the  other  nations  which 
we  find  piedominant  in  Central  Italy,  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Sabines. 

There  seems  to  be  also  sufficient  proof  that  a  Pe- 
lasgic or  Tyrrhenian  popnlation  was  at  an  early  period 
settled  along  the  coasts  of  Campania,  and  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  conterminous  and  connected  with 
that  of  Lncania,  or  Oenotria ;  but  the  notices  of  these 
Tyrrhenian  settlements  are  rendered  obscure  and 
confused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  same  name  of  Tyrrhenians  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  subsequently  made  themselves  masters 
for  some  time  of  the  whole  of  this  country.     [Cau- 

PASLA.] 

The  notices  of  any  Pelasgic  population  in  the  in- 
terior of  Central  Italy  are  so  few  and  vague  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  investigation;  bnt  the  tnditions 
collected  by  Dionysius  from  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians distinctly  represent  them  as  having  been  at 
one  time  settled  in  Northern  Italy,  aiul  especially 
point  to  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  as  a  Pelasgic  city. 
(Dionys.  i.  17—21 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  314.)  Nevei-thdess 
it  hardly  appears  probable  that  this  PeUugic  nee 
formed  a  permanent  part  of  the  popuUtion  of  those 
regions.  The  traditions  in  question  are  more  fully 
investigated  nnder  the  article  Pelasoi.  There  is 
some  evidence  also,  though  very  vague  and  in- 
definite, of  the  existence  of  a  Pelasgic  population  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
Pioenum.  (These  notices  are  collected  by  Niebnhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  49,  SO,  and  are  discussed  nnder  Pick- 
hum.) 

'2.  OsCAKg.  —  At  a  very  early  period,'  and  cer- 
tainly before  the  commencement  of  historical  record, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Central  Italy  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  people  who  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Opicans,  and  by  the  Latins 
Oscans,  and  whom  we  are  led  to  identify  also  with 
the  Ausonians  [Acsohes]  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Aumncans  of  Boman  writers.     From   tiiem    was 
derived  the  name  of  Opicia  or  Opica,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  appellation,  in  the  days  both 
of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  for  the  central    portion 
of  the  peninsula,  or  the  country  north  of  what  was 
then  called  Italy.     (Thuc.  vL  4 ;  Arist  PoL  vii.  l  o.) 
All  the  earliest  authorities  concur  in  representinir 
the  Opicans  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
and  they  were  still  in  possession  of  that  fertile  dis- 
trict when  the  Greek  coloniee  were  planted    tliere. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  343.)     We  find  also  statements,  which 
have  every  character  of  authenticity,  that  tliis  sama 
people  then  occufsed  the  mountainous  regian    after- 
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waria  called  Sanminm,  oDtil  tbe^  wtn  expelled,  er 
nther  Bobdned,  bj  the  Sabine  colomste,  who  aa- 
somed  the  name  of  Suimitaa.      (Id.  t.  p.  250.) 
[SAiniiuii.3     Whether  thej  wen  mora  widely  ex- 
tended we  hiLTe  no  pontiTe  evidence;  bat  there  aeema 
a  Strang  prestunption  that  they  had  alreadj  spread 
themsdne  through  the  neighbouring   diatiicta  of 
Italy.    Thoa  the  Hirpini,  who  are  rapresented  aa  a 
Samnite  or  SabelUan  colonj,  iu  all  probabilit;  fonnd 
an  Oscaa  population  establiahed  in  that  coontry,  as 
did  the  Sunnites  proper  in  the  more  northern  pro- 
vince.   There  are  idso  atrong  aignmenta  for  re- 
garding the  Volscians  M  of  Owan  race,  as  well  13 
tbar  leghboors  and  inseparable  alKes  the  Aequians. 
(Kiebuhr,  ltd.  L  pp.  70 — 73;  Dooaldaon,   Varro- 
niammi,  ppi  4,  5.)     It  waa  probably  also  ao  Oscan 
tribe  that  was  settled  in  the  nighhnrta  of  the  Apen- 
nines aboot  Beate,  and  which  Cram  thence  descended 
into  the  phuns  of  Latiom,  and  coostitDted  one  im- 
piHtuit  element  of  the  Latin  nation.     [Latium.] 
it  is  certain  that,  if  that  people  was,  as  alresdy 
mentioned,  in  part  of  Pelasgic  origin,  it  contuned 
also  a  Tery   strong  admixture  of  a  noH-Pdatgie 
race:  and  the  analogy  of  langnage  leads  ns  to  derire 
this  latter  element  frnn  the  Oscan.  (Donaldson,  ILc.) 
Indeed  the  extant  moniunenta  of  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage are  sufficient  to  prore  that  it  bore  a  very  close 
retell  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Latin ;  and  Miebnhr 
justly  lonarics,  that,  had  a  single  book  in  the  Oscan 
langnage  been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  little 
difficoJty  in  deciphering  it.     (Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  68.) 
It  is  difficult  tu  determine  the  precise  relation 
which  this  primitive  Oscan  race  ion  to  the  Sabines 
or  s«l««lii«»i«     The  latter  are  represented  as  con- 
quenn,  nuking  themselves  mssters  of  the  countries 
previoosly  occupied   by  the   Oacans;  bat,  both  in 
SjiTininm  and  Campania,  we  know  that  the  language 
spoken  in  historical  times,  and  even  long  after  the 
Boman  conquest,  waa  still  called  Oscan;  and  we 
even  find  the  Samnites  carrying  the  same  langnage 
with  them,  as  they  gradually  extended  their  con- 
quests, into  the  fiirtheat  recessee  of  Bruttinm.  (Fest. 
>.  V.  BUmgaa  Brvlaies,  p.  35.)     There  seems  Uttle 
doiibt  that  the  Samnite  oonqneron  were  a  com- 
pantively  small  body  of  warriors,  who  readily  adopted 
the  langnage  of  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  like 
the  Normans    in    France,  and    the  Lombards  in 
Koctbem  Italy.    (Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  67.)    But,  at 
the  tame  time,  then  are  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
pxing  that  the  language  of  the  Sabines  themselves, 
ukl  tfarrefore  that  of  the  conquering  Sabellian  race, 
^ta  not  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Oscans, 
bat  that  they  were  in  fact  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
tlie  two  nations  were  members  of  tlie  same  femily 
or  race.     The  questions  concerning  the  Oscan  lan- 
piage,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  from  existing  monu- 
ments.  are  more  fully  adverted  to  imder  the  article 
Usci*;  but  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  all  such 
monumeita  are  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
trpnsent  only  the  Sabello-(Van,  or  the  Unguage 
spoken  by  the  combined  people,  long  after  the  two 
iwes  had  been  blended  into  one ;  and  that  we  are 
almost  wholly  without  the  means  of  distinguishing 
what  portion  was  derived  from  the  one  aoiurce  or  the 
other. 

*  See  also  Mommsen,  Otkuehe  Studim,  8va 
Beilis,  1845,  and  Sadibrdge,  BerL  1846,  and  his 
Vmer ItaUtchat  Dialdete,  Leipzig,  \SM,  pp.  99— 
316;  Klcnza,  Phitologitche  AbhaiuUmu/m,  Svo. 
Beiiis,1839. 
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3.  The  SABBLLum. — This  name,  which  is 
sometimes  used  by  ancient  writers  as  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Sabines,  sometimes  to  designate  the 
Samnites  in  particular  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  ii.  167  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  29,  ii.  I.  36 ;  Hein- 
dorf.  ad  he.'),  is  commonly  adopted  by  modem  his- 
torians as  a  general  appellation,  including  the  Sabines 
and  all  those  races  or  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
distinct  tndition  of  antiquity,  derived  their  origin 
from  them.  These  traditions  an  of  a  very  different 
character  from  most  of  those  transmitted  to  us,  and 
have  apparently  eveiy  claim  to  be  received  as  histo- 
rical. And  though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 
date  of  the  migrations  to  which  they  refer,  it  seems 
certain  that  these  cannot  be  carried  back  to  a  very 
remote  age;  but  that  the  Sabellian  races  had  not 
very  long  been  established  in  the  extensive  regions 
of  Centnl  Italy,  where  we  find  them  in  the  historical 
period.  Their  extension  still  further  to  the  S.  be- 
longs distinctly  to  the  historical  age,  and  did  not 
take  place  till  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  Sabines,  properly  so  called,  had  their  original 
abodes,  according  to  Cato  (qi,  ZHonj^.  ii.  49),  in  the 
lofty  ranges  of  ^e  central  Apennines  and  the  upland 
valleys  about  Amitemum.  It  was  from  thence  that, 
descending  towards  the  western  sea,  they  first  b^an 
to  press  upon  the  Aborigines,  an  Oscan  race,  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  valleys  about  Beate,  and  thus 
gradually  extended  themaelves  into  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  under  the  Romans,  and  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name  of  La  Sabina.  But, 
while  the  nation  itself  had  thus  shifted  its  quarten 
nearer  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  it  had  sent  out  at 
diSerent  periods  colonies  or  bodies  of  emigrants, 
which  had  established  themselves  to  the  £.  and  S. 
of  their  original  abodes.  Of  tbase,  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  were  the  Samnites  (Sowitoi),  a  people 
who  are  universally  represented  by  ancient  historians 
as  descended  from  the  Sabines  (Strsb.  v.  p.  250 ; 
Fest  V.  Samnita ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  §  29) ;  and  this 
tradition,  in  itself  suffieientiy  trustworthy,  derives 
the  strongest  confirmation  from  the  fact  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  of  Sabelli 
(obviously  only  another  form  of  Sabini)  to  both  na- 
tions indiscriminately.  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
Samnites  called  themselves  Sabini,  or  Savini,  fur  the 
Oscan  name  "  Sufinim "  is  found  on  coins  struck 
during  the  Social  War,  which  in  all  probability  be- 
long to  the  Samnites,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Sa- 
bines proper.  Equally  distinct  and  uniform  are  the 
testimonies  to  the  Sabine  origin  of  the  Piceni  or 
Picentes  (Plin.  iii  13.  s.  18 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  240),  who 
an  found  in  historical  times  in  possession  ol  the 
fertile  district  of  Picenum,  extending  from  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Peligni  also,  as  we  leam  from  the  evidence  of  their 
native  poet  (Ovid,  Fatt.  iii.  95),  claimed  to  be  of 
Sabine  descent;  and  the  same  may  fau-ly  be  as- 
sumed with  regard  to  the  Vestini,  •  tribe  whom  we 
find  in  historical  times  occupying  the  very  valleys 
which  an  represented  as  the  original  abodes  of  the 
Sabines.  We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  origin 
of  this  people,  any  more  thim  of  their  nagbhours  the 
Marmcini;  but  we  find  them  both  associated  so 
frequentiy  with  the  Peligni  and  the  Hani,  that  it  ia 
probable  the  four  constituted  a  common  league  or 
confederation,  and  this  in  itself  raisee  a  presumption 
that  they  were  kindred  races.  Cato  already  re- 
marked, and  without  doubt  correctly,  that  the  name 
of  tin  Marrucini  was  diiectiy  derived  from  that  of 
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the  Hani  (Caio,  ap.  PrUcian.  ix.  9) ;  and  then 
can  be  no  doabt  tiiat  the  same  relation  subaisted  be- 
tween the  tiro  nations :  bat  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hani  themselTes. 
Several  drcnmstanoeg,  however,  combine  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  cloaely  connected  with  the 
Sabines,  bnt  whether  as  a  distinct  ofiaet  fiem  that 
people,  or  that  the  two  proceeded  from  one  common 
stock,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.    [Habsl] 

The  Frentani,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  re- 
presented as  a  Samnite  race ;  indeed,  both  they  and 
the  Hirpini  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  that  they  are  often  considered  as  forming  only 
a  part  of  that  people,  thongh  at  other  times  they 
fignre  as  independent  and  separate  nations.  Bat 
the  traditions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hirpini  and  the  origin  of  tb«r  name  [Hirpini], 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  sepa- 
rate migration,  snbseqnent  to  that  of  the  body  of 
the  Samnitee.  Sooth  of  the  Hirpim,  again,  the  Ln- 
canians  are  nniversally  described  as  a  Samnite  co- 
Icny,  or  rather  a  branch  of  the  Samnitee,  who  ex- 
tended their  conqnering  arms  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  coantry  called  by  the  Greeks  Oenotria,  and 
thus  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  sonthem  coasts  of  Italy.  [Haqsa 
GsAKCiA.]  At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Ln- 
canians  even  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Brut- 
tian  peninsula;  and  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the 
Bnittii  did  not  clear  that  coantry  of  these  Sabelliax 
invaders,  the  Bmttian  people  being  apparently  a 
mixed  popolatian,  made  op  of  the  Lncanian  con- 
qneroTB  uid  their  Oenotrian'  ser&.  [Bbuttii.] 
While  the  Samnites  and  thdr  Lucanian  progeny  were 
thns  extending  their  power  on  the  S.  to  the  Sicilian 
strait,  they  did  not  omit  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  which,  together 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Capaa  and  Cnmae,  fell 
into  thdr  hands  between  440  and  420  B.  a  [Cah- 
PAinA.] 

The  dominion  of  the  Sabellian  race  was  thus  esta- 
blished from  the  neighbourhood  of  Anoona  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Brattium :  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  throoghont  this  wide  extent  the  popu- 
lation was  become  essentially,  or  even  mainly,  Sa- 
bellian. That  people  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
race  of  eonqaerlng  warriors ;  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  became  blended  with  the  Osom  popula- 
tions that  they  found  prerioosly  established  in  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  seems 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  very 
wide  difference  between  the  two.  Even  in  Samnium 
itself  (which  probably  formed  their  stronghold,  and 
where  they  were  doubtless  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion) we  know  that  they  adopted  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage ;  and  that,  while  Uie  Romans  speak  of  the 
people  and  their  territory  as  Sabellian,  they  designate 
their  speech  as  Oscan.  (Liv.  yiii.  1,  x.  19, 20.)  In 
like  manner,  we  know  that  the  Lucanian  invaders 
carried  with  them  the  same  langnage  into  the  wilds 
of  Bmttium ;  where  the  double  origin  of  the  people 
was  shown  at  a  late  period  by  their  continaing  to 
speak  both  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Fest.  p.  35.)  The 
relations  between  these  Sabellian  conquerors  and  the 
Oscan  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  render  it,  on  the 
whole  probable,  that  the  two  nations  were  only 
branches  from  one  common  stock  (Niebnhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  104),  related  to  one  another  very  much  like  the 
Normans,  Danes,  and  Saxons.  Of  the  language  oTi 
the  Sabines  themselves  we  have  imfortnnately  scarcely 
any  remains :  but  there  are  some  words  quoted  by  an- 
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dent  authors  as  being  at  once  Salnne  and  Oscan ;  ind 
Varro  (himself  a  native  of  Beate)  bears  distinct  tet- 
timosy  to  a  connection  between  the  twoi  (Vanr. 
L.  L.  vii.  §  28,  ed.  MQller.)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  evidences  that  the  Sabine  faaiguage  bad 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Dmbrian  (Dooaldsoii, 
Yarron.  p.  8);  and  this  was  probably  the  resaen 
why  Zenodotnn  of  Troe^en  (op.  DUn^  iL  49)  de- 
rived the  Sabines  from  an  Umbrian  stock.  But,  m 
fact,  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages  were  them- 
selves by  no  means  so  distinct  as  to  exclude  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabine  dialect  may  have  been 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  have  partaken 
largely  of  the  characters  of  both. 

4.  UlCBBuns. —  The  general  tradition  of  anti- 
qnify  appears  to  have  fixed  upon  the  Umbrians  as 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Italian  peninsola.     (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ;  Flor.  i.  17; 
Dionys.  L  19.)     We  are  expressly  told  that  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  any  memory  was  preserved, 
they  occupied  not  only  the  district  where  we  find 
them  in  historical  times,  bnt  the  greater  part  of 
Ktmria  also ;  while,  across  the  Apennines,  they  held 
the  fertile  plains  (subsequently  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Etmscans  and  the  Gauls)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kavenna  to  that  of  Anoona,  and  appa- 
rently a  Uu^  part  of  Picenom  also.     Thus,  at  ^is 
time,  the  Umbrians  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus  nearly  to  those  of  the  Tiber.     Of  their  origin 
or  national  affinities  we  learn  but  little  from  ancient 
authors ;  a  notion  appears  to  have  arisen  among  the 
Romans  at  a  late  period,  thongh  not  alluded  to  by 
any  writer  of  authority,  that  they  were  a  Celtic  or 
Gaulish  race  (Solin.  2.  §  1 1 ;  Serv.  ad  Aai.  xii.  753; 
Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2),  and  this  view  has  been  adopted 
by  many  modem  authors.     (Walckenaer,  Giogr.  da 
Gaula,  vol.  L  pi  10 ;  Thierry,  But  da  Gaalou, 
vol.  i.)     But,  in  this  instance,  we  have  a  much  safer 
guide  in  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
language,  preserved  to  us  in  the  celebrated  Tabuhe 
Engubinae  [Iouvicm]  ;  and  the  researches  of  mo- 
dem pbilologers,  which  have  been  of  late  years  espe- 
ciaUy  directed  to  that  interesting  monument,  have 
sufficientiy  proved  that  it  has  no  such  close  affinity 
with  the  Cdtic  as  to  lead  us  to  derive  the  Umbrians 
from  a  Gaulish  stock.     On  the  other  hand,  these 
mquiries  have  fiilly  established  the  existence  of  a 
general  resemblance  between  the  Umbrian,  Oscan, 
and  oldest  Latin  langnsges  ;  a  resemblance  not  con- 
fined to  particular  words,  bnt  extending  to  the  gram- 
matical forms,  and  the  whole  stmcture  of  the  lan- 
guage.   Hence  we  are  fairly  warranted  in  oonclading 
that  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Latins  (one  im- 
portant element  of  the  nation  at  least),  as  well  as 
the  Sabines  and  their  descendants,  were  only  branches 
of  one  race,  belonging,  not  merely  to  the  same  great 
family  of  the  Indo-Tentonic  nations,  but  to  the  tame 
subdivision  of  that  family.     The  Umbrian  may  very 
probably  have  been,  as  believed  by  the  Romans,  the 
most  ancient  branch  of  these  kindred  tribes ;  and 
its  language  would  thus  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Latin   and  the  later  Oscan  dialects  that 
Moeso-Gothic  does  to  the  several  Teutonic  tongues. 
(Donaldson,  Varron.  pp.  78,  104,  105;  Schwpgler, 
Rimitche  GetdmMe,  vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

5.  ETRUSCAK.S. — While  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  a  general  and  even  close  affinity  between  the 
nations  of  Central  Italy  which  have  just  been  re- 
viewed, there  are  equally  strong  gnonds  for  re- 
garding the  Etruscans  as  a  people  of  whoUr  dif- 
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iennt  nee  and  arigm  fion  tluae  by  wbich  thaj  mre 
ninamded.  Thia  Strang]  j  marked  diatinctnoa  ban 
tbe  other  Italian  races  appears  t»  have  been  leoog- 
bM  both  by  BimiMn  and  Greek  writeta.  Dkmjsins 
CTtn  iffirms  that  the  Etmacans  did  not  resemble, 
either  in  langoage  or  manners,  aaj  other  people 
vhitaoeTer  (Dianja.  i.  30);  and,  however  we  may 
qnestiiii  the  gtaeajitj  of  this  aasertioD,  the  ^t  in 
regard  to  their  langnaga  seems  to  be  borne  oat  by 
tl»  stiO  "i"*'ng  remains  of  it.  The  nrioos  theoriea 
that  bam  been  propoaed  caaceming  their  origin,  and 
the  views  of  modem  philologen  in  regard  to  their 
Jangnags,  are  more  fhlly  diacossed  nnder  the  article 
Etbobu.  It  may  snffice  hen  to  state  that  two 
poinlB  may  be  eonaidered  as  fairly  estsUisbed:  — 
I.  That  a  oonaiderable  part  of  the  popolation  of 
Etnma,  and  especislly  of  the  more  saotfa«Ti  porti(ms 
o(  that  coontiy,  was  (as  ahead/  mentioned)  of  Pe- 
lasgie  extiactian,  and  oontinned  to  speak  a  dialect 
doaely  akin  to  the  Greek,  a.  That,  besides  this, 
there  ensted  in  Etmiia  a  peoide  (probably  aeoo- 
qoering  race)  of  wholly  difietent  origin,  who  were 
the  pnper  Etmscans  or  Tnscans,  bat  who  called 
tbennelres  Baaena;  and  that  this  race  was  wholly 
distioct  from  the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy. 
As  to  the  ethnical  affinities  of  this  pare  Etroscan 
race,  wa  are  almost  aa  mnch  in  the  dark  aa  was 
Dionysias;  bat  recent  philological  inqoiries  appear 
to  haie  f^tahlishfii  the  fact  that  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  ssme  great  family  of  the  Indo-Tentonic  na- 
tions, timgh  widely  separated  from  all  the  other 
bnuKfaes  of  that  family  which  we  find  settled  in 
Italy.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  evidences  of 
many  points  of  contact  and  siraiUrity,  with  the 
Umbrians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Peliugians  on 
the  other;  bat  it  ia  probable  that  these  an  no  more 
than  woaU  naturally  resnlt  from  their  close  juxta- 
positian,  and  Out  mixtnie  of  the  different  races 
which  had  certainly  taken  place  to  a  laige  extent 
before  the  period  fhim  which  all  oar  extant  monn- 
ments  are  derived.  It  may,  indeed,  reasonably  be 
aiaomcd,  that  the  Umbrians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  pueucsiion  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  Etmiia,  wonld  never  be  altogether 
expelled,  and  that  there  most  always  have  remained, 
cspeciaDy  in  the  N.  and  E.,  a  subject  popalation 
of  Umbrian  race,  as  there  wss  in  the  more  southern 
districts  of  Pelssgisn. 

The  statement  of  Uvy,  which  represents  the 
Biaetiana  aa  of  the  ssme  rsoe  with  the  Etmscans 
(v.  33),  even  if  its  sceoracy  be  admitted,  throws 
bst  little  l^ht  on  the  national  affinities  of  the  latter; 
ior  we  know,  in&ct,  nothing  of  the  Shaetians,  either 
■a  to  thar  hmgnage  or  origin. 

It  only  remaina  to  advert  brieBy  to  the  several 
bnneiies  of  the  popalation  of  Northern  Italy.  Of 
these,  by  Cu  the  most  numerons  and  important  were 
the  Gaols,  who  gave  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  Fo 
the  osme  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  Tbey  were  nniversally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Gauls  who 
ini^hltm^  the  ooontries  beyond  tbe  Alps,  and  their 
migiatien  and  settlement  in  Italy  were  referred  by 
tbe  BomaD  historiana  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  histoy  of  these  is  fully  given  imder 
Galua  CjBAUOiCA.  Adjoining  the  Gaols  on  the 
SW.,  both  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  of  the 
Uarilime  Alps  and  a  port  of  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
wen  oecnpied  by  the  Liodbiaxs,  a  people  as  to 
whose  '"t'""*'  affinities  we  are  almost  wholly  in  tbe 
dark.  [LioniUA.]  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
tbe  paitive  testimony  of  ancient  writsis,  that  tbey 
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wen  a  distinct  isoefnm  the  Gaols  (Strsb.iL  p.  I28X 
snd  there  seems  no  doobt  that  they  were  established 
in  Noithem  Italy  long  before  tbe  Gallic  invasion. 
Kcr  were  thsy  by  any  means  confined  to  the  part  of 
Italy  which  ultimately  retained  their  name.  At  a 
very  early  period  we  leam  that  tbey  oecnpied  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontien  of  Etmria,  and  the 
Greek  writen  uniformly  speak  of  the  people  who 
oocopied  the  nsighbonrfaood  of  Massilia,  or  the  modem 
iVoMHos,  as  Ligoriaos,  and  not  Gauls.  (Streb.  iv. 
p.  S03.)  At  the  same  period,  it  is  probable  that 
they  wen  more  widely  spread  also  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po  than  we  find  them  when  they  appear  in 
Roman  history.  At  that  time  the  Taurioi,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  wsre  the  most  noithem  of 
the  Lignrian  tribes;  while  S.  of  the  Padua  they  ex- 
tended probaUy  as  &r  ss  ths  Trebis.  Along  the 
shores  dT  the  Meditemoean  they  pcesessed  in  tbe 
time  of  Polybins  the  whole  coontiy  as  far  as  Pisae 
and  the  monthe  of  the  Amns,  while  they  held  the 
fatnesses  of  the  Apennines  ss  &r  to  ths  E.  ss  the 
fhmtien  of  the  Arretine  territory.  (PoL  ii  16.) 
It  wss  not  till  a  later  period  that  the  Macm  became 
the  establiahed  boundary  between  ths  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Liguiia  and  that  of  Etmria. 

Bordering  on  the  Gaols  on  the  E.,  and  ssparated 
Erom  them  by  the  river  Atheais  (,Adig»),  wen  the 
Vmam,  a  people  of  whom  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
their  language  was  difiarent  from  that  of  the  Gauls 
(PdL  ii.  17),  bat  of  whom,  as  of  the  Lignrians,  we 
know  rather  what  they  were  not,  than  what  they 
were.  The  must  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
were  an  Illyrian  nee  (Zenss,  Jhe  .DeaffcAen,  p.  251), 
snd  there  is  good  reason  for  referring  their  neigh- 
bours tbe  IsTBlAXS  to  the  same  stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  tbe  Carsi,  a  mountain  tribe  in  the 
extreme  NE.  of  Italy,  who  immediately  bordered 
both  on  the  Venetiana  and  Istrians,  wen  more  pro- 
bably a  Celtic  nee  [Cassi]. 

Another  name  which  we  meet  with  in  this  part 
of  Italy  is  that  of  the  Euoabki,  a  people  who  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  historical  timea, 
but  whom  Livy  dcacribes  as  once  greet  and  power- 
ful, and  occupying  the  whole  tracts  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  (Liv.  i.  1.)  Of  their  national  affinities 
we  know  nothing.  It  is  possible  that  when  Livy 
speaks  of  other  Alpine  rsces  besides  the  Rhaetiana, 
as  being  of  onnmon  origin  with  tbe  Etmscans  (v. 
33),  that  he  had  tbe  Eoganeans  in  view;  bat  this 
is  menoonjectnie.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  t». 
garded  them  as  distinct  both  firom  the  Venetisns 
and  Ganls,  and  aa  a  more  ancient  people  in  Italy 
than  either  of  those  reces. 

V.  HiSIOBT. 

The  history  of  sncient  Italy  is  for  the  most  pert 
insepanbly  connected  with  tbit  of  Rome,  and  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  it.  It  is  impossible  hen 
to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  that  histoiy; 
but  it  may  be  usefiil  to  the  stndent  to  present  at  one 
view  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Reman 
arms,  and  the  period  at  which  the  several  nations  of 
Italy  successively  fell  under  their  yoke,  as  well  as 
the  messures  by  which  they  were  gradnally  con- 
solidated into  one  homogeneous  whole,  in  the  form 
that  Italy  assumed  nnder  the  rule  of  Anguatos. 
The  few  facts  known  to  us  concerning  the  history 
of  the  several  nations,  befbre  their  conquest  by  the 
Romsns,  will  be  found  in  their  respective  articles; 
,  that  of  the  Greek  coUmiet  in  Southera  Italy,  and 
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tiieir  relaUotn  with  the  snrronndmg  tribea,  are  given 
tinder  the  head  of  Maoka  Grakcia. 

1.  Conqaat  o/Italg  by  the  Romani,  b.  c  509 — 
264. — The  earliest  mrs  of  the  Ronuuu  irrth  their 
immediate  neighbonrg  scarcely  come  here  under  onr 
consideratioD.  Placed  on  the  very  frontier  ef  three 
poweifol  nations,  the  infant  city  was  &om  the  very 
first  engaged  in  perpetnal  hoetilitiea  with  the  Latins, 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Etmscans.  And,  however  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  npon  the  details  of  these 
wars,  as  related  to  as,  there  seems  no  donbt  that, 
even  under  the  kings.  Borne  had  risen  to  a  snperiority 
over  moat  of  her  neighbonn,  and  had  extended  her 
actoal  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Latinm. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  Bepablic,  on  the  other 
hand  (from  the  ezpidsion  of  the  Tarqnina  to  the 
Ganlish  invasion,  B.  c.  509 — 390),  when  stripped 
of  the  rxmiantic  gaii)  in  which  it  has  been  clothed  by 
Soman  writers,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  difficult 
and  often  dubions  straggle,  with  the  Etmscans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  other.  The 
captore  of  Veil,  in  b.  a  396,  and  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  its  territory  to  that  of  Bome,  was  the 
first  decisive  advantage  acquired  by  the  rising  re- 
public, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to 
the  domination  of  Italy.  Even  the  great  calamity 
sustained  by  the  Romans,  when  thdr  city  was  taken 
and  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Gaols,  B.  o.  890,  was 
so  (tr  from  permanently  checking  their  progress, 
that  it  would  rather  seem  to  hare  been  the  means 
of  opening  ont  to  them  a  career  of  conquest.  It  is 
probaUe  that  that  event,  or  rather  the  series  of  pre- 
datory mvasions  by  the  Gauls  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  gave  a  serious  shock  to  the  nations  of  Central 
Italy,  and  produced  among  them  much  disorganisa- 
tioD  and  consequent  weakness.  The  attention  of  the 
Etruscans  was  naturally  drawn  off  towards  the  N., 
and  the  Bomans  were  able  to  establish  colonies  at 
Sutrium  and  Mepete;  while  the  power  of  the  Vol- 
scians appears  to  have  i been  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
the  series  of  triumphs  ever  them  recorded  in  the 
Fasti  now  marks  real  progress.  That  of  H.  Valerias 
Corvns,  after  the  destruction  of  Satricum  in  b.  c.  346 
(Uv.  vii.  27;  Fast.  Capit.),  seems  t»  indicate  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Volscian  people,  who  never 
again  appear  in  history  as  an  independent  power. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  B.a  343,  the  Bomans  for  the 
first  time  came  into  collision  with  the  Samnites. 
That  people  were  then  undoubtedly  at  the  height 
of  their  power:  they  and  their  kindred  Sabellian 
tribes  had  recently  extended  their  conqneste  over 
almost  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  peninsnla 
(see  above,  p.  86);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  Romans  and  Samnites  first  found  them- 
selves opposed  in  arms,  the  contest  between  them 
was  one  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  a 
still  more  formidable  danger,  though  of  much  brieTer 
duration,  threatened  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  The 
revolt  of  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  main  instruments  and  supports  of  that  power, 
threatened  to  shake  it  to  its  foundation;  and  the 
victory  of  the  Bomans  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
under  T.  Hanlius  and  P.  Dedns  (b.  c.  340),  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  their  whole  history. 
Three  campaigns  sufiiced  to  terminate  this  formid- 
ahle  war  (b.  c.  340 — 338).  The  Latins  were  now 
reduced  inm  the  condition  of  dependent  idlies  to 
that  of  subjects,  whether  under  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens  or  on  lees  favoorable  terms  [Latii'h]  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  was  placed  in  the  same 
oonditJon, 
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At  this  time,  therefore,  only  seventy  yean  befbrs 
the  First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  dominion  still  com- 
prised only  Latium,  in  the  more  Umited  sense  of  the 
name  (for  the  Aeqni  and  Hemici  were  stall  inde- 
pendent), together  with  the  southern  part  of  Etruria, 
the  territory  of  the  Volscians,  and  a  part  of  Cam- 
pania. During  tlie  nest  fifty  years,  which  was  the 
period  of  tjie  great  extension  of  the  Roman  aims  and 
infiuence,  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium 
was  the  main  point  of  interest ;  but  almost  all  the 
surrounding  nations  of  Italy  were  gradually  drawn 
in  to  take  part  in  the  stmggle.  Thus,  in  the  Second 
Samnite  War  (b.  c.  326—304),  the  names  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Apnlians  —  nations  with  which  (as 
Livy  observes,  viii.  25)  the  Boman  people  had,  up  to 
that  period,  had  nothing  to  do— appear  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  In  another  part  of  Italy, 
the  Harsi,  Vestini,  and  Peligni,  all  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  probably  kindred  races  with  the  Samnites, 
took  up  arms  at  one  time  or  another  in  support  of 
that  people,  and  were  thns  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  collision  with  Borne.  It  was  not  till  >.  c.  311 
that  the  Etruscans  on  their  side  joined  i>  the  coo- 
teet:  bnt  the  Etruscan  War  at  once  assnihed  a 
character  and  dimensions  scarcely  leas  formidable 
than  that  with  the  Samnites.  It  was  now  that  the 
Bomans  for  the  first  time  carried  their  anna  beyond 
the  Ciminian  Hills;  and  the  northern  cities  of 
Etruria,  Pemsia,  Corfama,  and  Arretium,  now  first 
appear  as  taking  part  in  the  war.  [Etkubia.] 
Before  the  dose  of  the  contest,  the  Umbrians  also 
took  np  arms  for  the  first  time  against  the  Bomans. 
The  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  Second  Sam- 
nite War  (b.  c.  304)  added  nothing  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Boman  power;  bnt  nearly  contemporary 
with  it,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Hemicans,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  snbjngation  of  that  people  (B.a  306); 
and  a  few  years  later  the  Aequians,  who  fiiUowed 
their  example,  shared  the  same  fate,  a.c  302. 
About  the  same  time  (b.  c  804)  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Hand,  Uarmcini,  PeKgni,  and 
Frentani,  by  which  thoee  nations  appear  to  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of 
Rome,  in  which  we  always  subsequently  find  them. 
A  similar  treaty  was  granted  to  the  Vestini  in 
B.  c-  301. 

In  B.  c.  298,  the  contest  between  Rome    and 
Samnium  was  renewed,  but  in  this  Third  Samnite 
War  the  people  of  that  name  was  only  one  member 
of  a  powerfiil  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Sainnites, 
Etmscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gaols;  nevertheless,  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who,  after 
several  sncccssfiil  campaigns,  compelled  both  Etms- 
cans and  Samnites  to  sue  for  peace  (b.  c.  290). 
The  same  year  in  which  this  was  concluded   wit- 
nessed also  the  subjagatien  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
been  so  long  the  faithful  allies  of  Some,  and  now 
appear,  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  in 
aims :  they  were  admitted  to  the  Boman  franchise. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xl.;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14.)     The  short   in- 
terval which  elapaed  befine  hostiUties  were  generally 
renewed,  afibrded  an  opportunity  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Galli  Senones,  whoee  territory  was  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  consul  Dolabella,  in  283 ; 
and  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena  (Sena  Gallica)  estH- 
blisfaed  there,  to  secure  their  permanent  sabmission. 
Already  in  b.  c.  282,  the  war  was  renerwed    botii 
widi  the  Etmscans  and  the  Samnites;    bnt    this 
Fourth  Samnito  War,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  soon 
merged  in  one  of  a  more  extensive  chanuter.      The 
Samnites  were  at  first  assisted  by  the  Lncaniaiu 
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«nd  Bnttians,  the  latter  of  whom  now  occur  ibr  the 
first  tinie  in  Boman  history  (Lit.  £pit.  zii.);  bnt  dr- 
cumsttnces  aoon  arose  wfaidb  led  the  Bonuuu  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Tarentines;  and  these  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Pyrrhna,  king  of  Epirus.  The  war 
with  that  monarch  (the  first  in  which  the  Romans 
were  engaged  with  an;  non-Ztotian  enemj)  was  at 
the  tame  time  dedaive  of  the  fiite  of  the  Italian 
penisavla.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  stmggle  of  the 
latiom  of  Sonthem  Italy  against  the  power  of 
Borne:  on  the  nde  of  PjTrhns  were  ranged,  besides 
the  Tarentiiies  and  thdr  mercenaries,  the  Samnites, 
Lnomans,  and  Brattians;  while  the  Latins,  Cam- 
(■Diam,  Sabines,  Dmbrians,  Volscians,  ^armcini, 
Pdigm,  and  Frentani,  are  ennmerated  among  the 
troops  which  sweOed  the  ranks  of  the  Romans. 
(Dionjt.  XX.  Fr.  DidoL)  Hence,  the  final  deteat  of 
i'mhns  near  Beneventom  (b.  c.  275)  was  speedily 
foDowed  by  the  complete  snbjagation  of  Italy.  Ta- 
rentom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  B.  c 
2*2,  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  oonanls  Sp.  Carrilius 
and  Papirina  Carsor  celebrated  the  last  ol  the  many 
Roman  triumphs  over  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the 
Locanians  and  Bmttians.  Few  particulars  hare 
been  transmitted  to  as  of  the  petty  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, and  served  to  complete  the  oonqaest  of  the 
peninsola.  The  Ficentes,  who  were  throughout  the 
Sommte  wars  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  now 
appear  fer  the  first  time  as  enemies;  but  they  were 
deftated  and  reduced  to  anbmission  in  B.  c  268. 
The  aobjectian  of  the  Salleutines  fallowed,  B.  c. 
266,  and  the  same  jear  records  the  conquest  of  the 
Saisinates,  probably  including  the  other  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Umbrians.  A  revolt  of  the  Volsinians, 
in  the  foOowing  year  (b.  c.  265),  apparently  arising 
ont  of  civil  diseensiona,  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of 
these  petty  wars,  and  earned  ibr  that  people  the 
a«dit  of  being  the  last  of  the  Italians  that  snb- 
mitted  to  the  Roman  power.     (Florus,  i.  21.) 

It  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  nations  of 
Northern  Italy  shared  the  same  fate.  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  Lignria  were  still  r^arded  as  foreign 
provinoes;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senones, 
whose  territory  had  been  already  reduced,  none  of 
the  Ganlish  nafions  had  been  assailed  in  their  own 
ahodee.  In  B.  c.  232  the  distribution  of  the  "  Gal- 
licDs  ager"  (the  territory  of  the  Senonea)  became 
the  occasion  of  a  great  and  formidable  war,  which, 
however,  ultimately  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
Ramans,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  plant  the 
two  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  218.  The  history  of 
this  war,  as  well  as  of  those  which  followed,  is 
fully  related  nnder  Gallia  Cibalfixa.  It  may 
here  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  final  conquest  of 
the  Boii,  in  b.  c  191,  completed  the  snbjection  of 
Gaul,  south  of  the  Padns;  and  that  of  the  Trans- 
padane  Gaols  appears  to  hare  been  accomplished 
soon  after,  thongh  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  period.  The  Venetians  had  generally 
been  the  alUes  of  the  Ramans  during  these  contests 
with  the  Gauls,  and  appear  to  have  passed  gradually 
and  qnietly  fnm  the  condition  of  independent  allies 
to  that  of  dependents,  and  nltunately  of  subjects. 
The  Isfaiana,  on  the  contrary,  were  reduced  by  force 
of  arms,  and  submitted  in  B.  a  177.  The  last 
peo)^  of  Italy  that  fell  nnder  the  yoke  of  Rome 
WH»  the  Ligorians.  This  hardy  race  of  moun- 
tiiaceis  was  not  snbdned  till  after  a  long  series  of 
aapugia;  and,  while  the  Roman  arms  were  over- 
fmnog  the  Macedunian  and  Syrian  empires  in  the 
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East,  they  were  still  constantly  engaged  in  sn  inglo- 
rious, but  ardnons,  struggle  with  the  Lignrians,  on 
their  own  immediate  frontiers.  Strabo  observes,  that 
it  cost  them  aghty  years  of  war  to  secure  the  coast- 
line of  Lignria  for  the  space  of  12  stsdia  in  width 
(iv.  p.  203);  a  statement  neariy  correct,  for  the  first 
triumph  over  the  Lignrians  was  celebrated  in  b.  c. 
236,  and  the  last  in  B.  c.  1 58.  Even  after  this  last 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  a  long  time  befors 
the  pecple  were  finally  reduced  to  a  state  of  tran- 
qnillity,  and  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  ordinary 
Roman  anbjects. 

2.  Italg  tnder  the  Romana.  —  It  woold  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  several  nations 
of  Italy,  from  the  periods  at  which  they  successively 
yielded  to  the  Roman  arms  and  acknowledged  the 
snpremacy  of  the  Republic,  became  her  subjects,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  were  reduced  nnder 
any  uniform  system  of  administration.  The  rela- 
tions of  every  people,  and  often  even  of  every  ci^, 
with  the  supreme  head,  were  regnlated  by  special 
agreements  or  decrees,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  or  submission.  Howvarioua 
and  diflerent  these  relations  were,  is  sufficiently  seen 
by  the  instances  of  the  Latins,  the  Campanians,  and 
the  Hemicans,  as  given  in  detail  by  Livy  (viii.  1 1 
— 14,  ix.  43).  From  the  loss  of  the  second  decwle 
of  that  author,  we  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  all 
similar  details  in  r^ard  to  the  other  nations  of 
Italy;  and  hence  our  information  as  to  the  relations 
eatid>lished  between  them  and  Rome  in  the  third 
oentory  b.  c,  and  which  continned,  with  little 
alteration,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
90,  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect.  We  mayjiow- 
ever,  clearly  distinguish  two  principal  classcH  into 
which  the  Italians  were  then  divided ;  th(«e  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Roman  dtizena,  and  were 
thus  incorporated  into  the  Roman  state,  and  those 
who  still  retained  their  separate  national  existence 
as  dependent  allies,  rather  than  subjects  properly  so 
called.  The  first  class  comprised  all  those  com- 
munities which  had  received,  whether  as  nations  or 
separate  dties,  the  gift  of  the  Roman  franchise ;  a 
right  sometimes  conferred  as  a  boon,  but  often  also 
imposed  as  a  penalty,  with  a  view  to  break  up  mors 
efieetnally  the  national  sprit  and  oi^anisation,  and 
bring  the  people  into  closer  dependence  npon  the 
sn]»eme  anthority.  In  these  cases  the  dtizenship 
was  conferred  without  the  right  of  suffrage;  bnt  in 
most,  and  perhaps  in  all  such  instances,  the  latter 
privilege  was  ultimately  conceded.  Thus  we  find 
the  Sabines,  who  in  b.  a  290  obfuned  only  the 
"  dvitas  sine  snffrsgio,"  admitted  in  B.  c.  268  to 
the  fuH  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  (Veil.  Pat  i. 
14) :  the  same  was  the  case  also,  though  at  a  much 
longer  interval,  with  Formiae,  Fundi,  and  Arpnnm, 
which  did  not  receive  the  right  of  suffice  till  B.  c. 
188  (Liv.  viii.  41,  x.  1,  xxiviiL  36),  though  they 
had  home  the  title  of  Roman  citizens  for  more  than 
a  century.  To  the  some  class  belonged  those  of  the 
Roman  colonies  which  were  called  "  ooloniae  dvinm 
Romanomm,"  and  which,  thongh  less  numerous  and 
powerful  than  the  Latin  colonies,  were  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  inclnded  some  wealthy 
and  important  towns.  (A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Hadvig,  de  Colomw,  pp.  295 — 30S,and  by  Huqnardt, 
Bmdb.  der  Ramuchtn  Alterthumer,  vol.  iii.  pt  i. 
p.  18.) 

To  the  second  olass,  the  "  Socii "  or  "  Civitates 
Fnederatae,"  which,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Social 
War,  indnded  by  far  the  largest  port  of  the  Italian 
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peopk,  belooged  all  thoae  luitioDS  that  had  rabmitttd 
to  Roma  npoD  any  othar  tanna  than  thoae  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  treaties  (Sgedam),  which  detaimined 
their  relations  to  the  centra]  power,  ineloded  almost 
emj  Tsrietj,  from  a  condition  of  nominal  equality 
and  independence  (aaqaom  fbedos),  to  one  of  the 
most  complete  subjection.  Thus  we  find  Heraelea 
in  Lneania,  NeapoUs  in  Campania,  and  the  Camertea 
in  Umbria,  noticed  as  possessing  particolarly  &TDor- 
able  treaties  (Cic.  pro  BaJb.  8,  20,  22);  and  erm 
some  of  the  cities  of  Latinm  itself,  which  had  not 
received  the  Boman  civitas,  contioned  to  Tn«in»min 
this  nominal  independence  long  after  thej  had  be- 
come virtoallj  subject  to  the  power  of  Borne.  Thus, 
even  in  the  days  <^  Polybios,  a  Boman  citizen  might 
retire  itto  aale  at  Tibnr  or  Pruneste  (PoL  Ti.  14; 
Lir.  zliiL  2),  and  the  poor  and  decayed  town  of 
Lanrentnm  went  through  the  form  of  annuallj 
renewing  its  treaty  with  Borne  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  (Liv.  yiii.  U.)  Nor  was  this  in- 
dependence merely  nominal :  though  politically  de- 
pendent upon  Borne,  and  compelled  to  follow  her  lead 
in  their  external  relations,  and  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingent of  troops  for  the  wan,  al  which  the  dominant 
republic  alone  reaped  the  benefit,  many  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  continued  to  enjoy  the  absolute  control  of 
their  own  afEurs  and  internal  regulations;  the  troops 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  treaty  to  ihmish 
were  not  mrolled  with  the  legions,  but  fonght  noder 
their  own  standards  as  auxiliaries;  they  retained 
their  own  laws  as  well  as  courts  of  judicature,  and, 
even  when  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  npon  all  the 
Italian  allies  the  privileges  of  the  Boman  civitas,  it 
was  necessary  that  each  city  should  adopt  it  by  an 
act  oTits  own.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.)  Nearly  in  the 
same  position  with  the  dependent  allies,  however 
different  in  their  origin,  were  the  so-called  "  Coloniae 
Latinae;"  that  is,  Boman  colonies  which  did  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  Boman  eitiienehip,  but  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Boman  state  that  the  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  had  formerly  done.  The  name 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  a  period  when  these 
colonies  were  actually  sent  out  in  common  by  the 
Bomans  and  Latins;  but  settlements  on  similar 
terms  continued  to  be  founded  by  the  Bomana  alone, 
long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  League;  and, 
before  the  Social  War,  the  Latin  colonies  included 
many  of  the  moat  flourishing  and  important  towns 
of  Italy.  (For  a  list  of  them,  with  the  dates  of 
their  fonndation,  see  Madvig,  d»  Coloniit,  L  e.f 
Hommaen,  Sdmiiehe  Muia-Wetn,  pp.  230 — 234; 
and  Marquardt,  2.  e.  p.  33.)  These  colonies  ate 
justly  regarded  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  main  sapports 
of  the  Bepnblio  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (Liv. 
xxvU.  9,10),  and,  doubtless,  proved  one  of  the  m<st 
effectual  means  of  eonsolidating  the  Boman  dominion 
in  Italy.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League, 
B.  o.  338,  these  Latin  colonies  (with  the  few  cities 
of  Latinm  that,  like  Tibur  and  Fraeneste,  still  re- 
tained their  separate  organisation)  formed  the  "  no- 
men  LatJnum,"  or  body  of  the  Latins.  The  close 
connection  of  these  with  the  allies  expbins  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  phrase  "socii  et  nomen 
Latinum  "  throughout  the  later  books  of  Livy,  and 
in  other  authors  in  reference  to  the  same  period. 

A  great  and  general  change  in  the  relations  pre- 
viously subsisting  between  the  Italian  states  and 
Rome  was  introduced  by  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90 — 
89),  and  the  settlement  which  took  pUce  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Great  as  were  the  dangers  with  which 
Bome  was  threatened  by  the  formidable  coalition  of 
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those  vrfao  had  so  long  been  her  brarest  de&ndn 
they  would  have  been  still  more  alarming  had  Ihi 
whole  Italian  people  taken  part  in  it.  But  the  lUia 
who  then  rose  in  arms  against  Bome  were  almost 
exclusively  the  Sabellians  and  their  kindred  races. 
The  Etniscans  and  Umbrians  stood  alco<;  while  the 
s^Hnet,  f  ■♦■"',  Volscians,  and  other  tribes  who  iiid 
abaeady  received  the  Boman  ftanduie,  gopported  the 
Bepoblic,  and  famished  the  materials  rf  her  anniee. 
But  the  sflDate  hastenpd  to  secure  those  who  were 
wavering,  aa  well  aa  to  disarm  a  portioo  at  leaat  (f 
the  openly  disaffected,  by  the  g^  of  the  Baou 
franchise,  including  the  full  privileges  of  dtiieni : 
and  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  every  one  U 
the  allies  in  succession  aa  they  submitted.  Thoe 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  steps  by  wliich 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Lex  Julia,  passed  in  the 
year  90  b.  c,  appean  to  have  conferred  the  franchi* 
upon  the  Latins  (the  "  nomen  Latinum,"  as  shove 
defined)  and  all  the  allies  who  were  willing  to  scce[t 
the  boon.  The  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  passed  the 
following  year,  B.C.  89,  completed  the  arrangement 
thus  b^un.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  pro  Arch.  4 ;  A 
Gell.  iv.  4 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  49  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.) 

By  the  change  thus  e%cted  the  distisctioii  be- 
tween the  Latins  and  the  allies,  as  well  ss  between 
those  two  classes  and  the  Boman  citizens,  was  entiidy 
.done  away  with  ;  and  the  Latin  colonies  lapsed  into 
the  conditioD  of  ordinary  tmmicipitt.  At  the  Bams 
time  that  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  the 
term  waa  then  understood  (L  e.  Italy  S.  of  the  Micra 
and  Bubicon),  thus  received  the  full  rights  of  BoiMii 
citizens,  the  same  boon  waa  granted  to  the  inhahit- 
ante  of  GaUia  Cispadana,  while  the  Transpadani 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
condition  and  privileges  of  Latins,  that  is  to  aj, 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if  all  their  tons 
had  been  Latin  colonies.  (Ascon.  in  Piion.  f-  3,  IJ- 
Orell. ;  Savigny,  Vermuchle  Seirifim,  voL  iii.  yf- 
290—^08  ;  Muqnardt,  Handb.  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  p.  48.) 
This  peculiar  arrangement,  by  which  the  Jos  latii 
was  revived  at  the  very  time  that  it  became  naturally 
extinct  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  more  fuUy  explained 
imder  Galua  Cisalpina.  In  b.  c.  49,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  CivU  War,  Caesar  bestowed  the  full 
franchise  upon  the  Transpadani  also  _(l)m  Csia. 
xli.  36);  and  from  this  time  all  the  free  inhahitiats 
of  Italy  became  united  under  one  commogi  clsas  as 
citizena  of  Bome. 

The  Italians  thus  admitted  to  the  franchise  were 
all  ulUmately  enrolled  in  the  thiri.y-five  Boman 
tribes.  The  principle  on  which  this  was  done  we 
know  not ;  but  we  learn  that  each  municipium,  and 
sometimes  even  a  larger  district,  was  as^gned  to  a 
particular  tribe :  so  that  every  citizen  of  Arpnnni, 
for  instance,  would  belong  to  the  Cornelian  tribe,  of 
Beneventum  to  the  Stellatinc,  of  Brixia  to  the  Fa- 
bian, of  Ticinum  to  the  Papan,  and  so  oa*  But  m 
BO  doing,  all  regard  to  that  geographical  distribution 
of  the  tribes  which  waa  undoubtedly  kept. in  view 
in  their  first  institution  was  necessarily  lest;  and 
we  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  attempting  to 
determine  how  the  distribution  was  made.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  most,  however,  have  been  of  essential 
importance  ao  long  as  tba  Bepnblic  continued ;  and 

•  This  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  pf- 
tonal  right,  where  tkia  previously  existed,  so  that  a 
Boman  citizen  already  belonging  to  anc^er  tribe, 
who  settled  himself  in  any  municipium,  retained  bis 
own  tribe. 
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in  tliis  seme  «  fid  Cicero  iIlQcling  to  "  ItalU  tri- 
butim  descripU"  a  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  caa- 
didatcs  far  ji^  oSeea.   (Q.  Cie.  (is  Peitt  Con*.  8.) 
3.  HJjtaier  At  Soman  Empire. — No  material 
change  wai  iitndaeed  into  the  political  oonditian  of 
Italy  bj  tiK  otaUidmcnt  of  the  imperial  aathority 
at  Same;  Hw  eonstitation  and  r^nlations  that  ex- 
isted bt£n  the  end  of  the  Bepoblic  eontinned,  with 
ooly  a  ftw  modificatiaDR,  in  fiiU  (brce.     The  moet 
impertut  if  theae  ma  tlie  sjstem  of  mnmdpal  or- 
piiisiiion,iiiidi  petraded  ereiy  part  of  the  canntry, 
an)  vliidi  vae  directly  deriTed  ftom  the  days  of 
Itilim  fteedon,  vhen  eroty  tovn  had  really  pos- 
icsaed  <a  independent   gorermnent.     Italy,  aa  it 
existed  under  the  Boenans,  may  he  still  r^jarded  as 
u  agji^ata  of  iodindnal  eonunnnities,  thongh  these 
Lsi  Inst  aO  pietenaoes  to  national  independence, 
uj  retained  only  their  separate  mnnidpal  existence. 
Enry  mnmeipimn  had  ita  own  internal  organisation, 
pe^enting  Tcry  nearly  a  miniatore  cop7  of  that  of 
the  Kman  lepoblic     It  had  its  senate  or  oonncil, 
the  raemben  of  iriiich  were  called  Decnriones,  and 
t!x  cooacil  ilaelf  Ordo  Decnrionnm,  or  often  simply 
(Mo ;  ita  popular  assemblies,  which,  however,  soon 
fell  into  dnue  nnder   the  Empire ;  and  its  local 
TO^istntn,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Danm- 
Tiri,  or  amnetinies  Qoatnornri,  answering  to  the  Ro- 
ubi  cnanb  nd  praetors :  the  Qoinquennales,  with 
fonctioiB  intlogaos  to  those  of  the  censors;  the 
Ai'dOes  md  Qoaestors,  whose  duties  nearly  corre- 
lyniti  vith  these  of  the  same  ma^trates  at  Borne. 
T:ir^e  di£rent  magistrates  were  annoally  elected,  at 
I'st  bj  the  papnlar  assembly,  snbseqnently  by  the 
Miitt  or  Deconons  :  the  members  of  the  latter  body 
>Ii  their  offices  ibr  life.     Nor  was  this  mnnicipal 
C'cnunait  m^n^A  to  the  town  in  which  it  was 
nsiest :  erery  such  Manidpinm  possessed  a  tarri- 
t-j^  or  .4ger,  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  the  capital, 
xA  over  which   it   exercised  the  same  mnnidpal 
jrisdiction  as  wiUiin  its  own  walls.     This  district 
1^  coorae  varied  much  in  extent,  bnt  in  many  in- 
itiBas  comprised  a  very  considerable  territory,  in- 
cladbg  many  smaller  towns  and  villages,  all  which 
mre  dependoit,  for  mnnidpal  pnrpoees,  npon  the 
(otnl  and  chief  town.     Thus  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that  many  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  Alpine 
^iBeys  boriering  on  the  phuns  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
*^  bj  the  Lex  Posnpeia  assigned  to  certain  neigh- 
bgoiiiig  mumdpia  {Ltgc  Pompda  attriimti  rnimi- 
Ofm,  Flin.  iii.  20.  s.  24),  that  is  to  say,  they 
veie  indided  in  thdr  territory,  and  subjected  to 
thsr  jniisdidion.    Agun,  we  know  that  the  terri- 
t^  of  Cremona  and  Hantna  adjoined  one  another, 
■hongli  the  d&s  were  at  a  considerable  distance, 
la  ^  nanner,  the  territoiy  of  Beneventnm  com- 
{•Mslargepartoftbelandof  theHirpini.    Itis 
this  ptmt  wUch  gives  a  great  importance  to  the 
^^s^ncttn  bctireen  mnnidpal  towns  and  those  which 
vneiotK);  that  the  former  were  not  only  them- 
Hhis  mne  importaul  places,  but  were,  in  fact,  the 
atitab  tf  £stricts,  into  which  the  whole  conntiy 
«»  divided.    The  villages  and  minor  towns  in- 
t'oded  witlun  tiiese  districts  were  distinguished  by 
lietenm'fota,  c<»idliabula,vid,  castella,"  and  were 
^(ladeit  upon  the  chief  town,  though  sometimes 
inawiiig  a  Eobordinate  and  imperfect  local  organi- 
■lim  of  thor  own.    In  some  cases  it  even  happened 
tlat,  from  local  drcumstances,  one  of  these  subordi- 
I3IE  plicei  would  rise  to  a  condition  of  wealth  and 
injent;  &r  surpassing  those  of  the  munidpinm ,  on 
"^  it  aercrtheless  continued  dependent.    Thus, 
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the  opulent  watering-place  of  Bidae  ahnsyB  mnainad, 
in  a  mnnidpal  sense,  a  mere  dependaoey  of  Cumae 

The  distuiction  between  adoniae  and  mnnidpia, 
which  had  been  of  great  importance  under  the  Bo- 
man  republic,  lost  its  real  significance,  iriwn  the 
dtiaena  of  both  alike  posaesaed  the  Bcman  franchise. 
Bnt  the  title  of  cdonia  waa  still  relwned  by  Uuse 
towns  which  had  received  fresh  colcaies  tomuds  die 
cloee  of  the  Bepnblic  nnder  Caesar  or  the  Trium- 
virate, as  well  as  nnder  the  Empire.  It  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  hooocaiy  distinction,  and 
as  giving  a  special  elaim  upon  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  fbnnder  and  his  descendants ;  thoogh 
it  conferred  no  real  political  superiority.  (Gell. 
xvi.  13.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pmefectnrae — a 
name  also  derived  from  the  early  republican  period — 
were  distinguished  from  the  colonies  and  mnnid]»a 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  juridical  functions  wen 
there  exercised  by  a  Praefectua,  an  officer  sent  direct 
from  Borne,  instead  of  by  the  Duumviri  or  Qua- 
tnorriri  (whose  legal  title  was  IMri  or  IITIviri 
Jvri  dieuttdo)  elected  by  the  munidpality.  But  as 
these  distinctions  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  name  of  "  mnnicipia"  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
in  a  generic  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  towns  which 
had  a  local  self-government  "  Op^ada"  is  sometimes 
employed  with  the  aaiiie  meaning.  Pliny,  however, 
generally  uses  "opjnda"  as  equivalent  to  "muni- 
ci^na,"  bnt  exdnsive  d  colonies :  thus,  in  describing 
the  eighth  region,  he  says,   "  Cobmiae  Bononia, 

Brixillum,  Hntina,  etc 0]>pida  Caesena, 

Clatema,  Forum  Clodi,  etc."  (iii.  IS.  s.  20,  et 
pasdm).  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  all 
such  passages,  the  list  of  "oppda"  is  certainly  meant 
to  include  only  mnnicipal  towns ;  and  the  lists 
thus  given  by  Pliny,  though  disfigured  by  corruption 
and  carelessness,  were  probably  in  the  first  instance 
derived  from  official  sources.  Hence  the  marked 
agreement  which  may  be  traced  between  them  and 
the  lists  given  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  coimptiona  it  has  snfliered,  is  un- 
questionably based  upon  good  materials.  (Concerning 
the  mnnidpal  institutions  of  Italy,  see  Savigny, 
Venmuchtt  Sekriften,  vol  iii.  pp.  279 — 412,  and 
Gttek.  dt*  RSm.  Rechti,  vol. !. ;  Harquardt,  Htmdh. 
d.  RSm.  AlterthSmer,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  44 — 55 ; 
Hoeck,  Rom.  Gfdnehit,  book  5,  chap.  3  ;  and  the 
article  Oalua  CisAUtNA.) 

The  mnmcipal  organisation  of  Italy,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial distribution  connected  with  it,  lasted  through- 
out the  Boman  empire,  though  there  waa  always  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  central  anthority 
and  its  officers  to  encroach  upon  the  municipal 
powers :  and  in  one  important  pdnt,  that  of  their 
legal  jurisdiction,  those  powers  were  materially  dr- 
cnmscribed.  But  the  municipal  constitution  itself 
naturally  acquired  increased  importance  as  the  cen- 
tral power  became  feeble  and  disorganised.:  it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  continued 
to  subsist  under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  conquerors, 
until  the  cities  of  Italy  gradually  assumed  a  poeition 
of  independence,  and  the  mnnidpal  constitutions 
which  had  existed  under  the  Boman  empire,  became 
the  foundation  of  the  free  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  (Savigny,  Guch.  da  ^R&mBclun  RechU  im 
Mittel  Alter,  vol.  i ) 

The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  introduced  ailer 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  (toman  em- 
pire, appear  to  have  stood  in  dose  connection  with 
the  mnnidpal  limits.  Almost  every  town  which  waa 
then  a  fiouiishing  munidpinm  became  the  see  of  a 
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bishop^  and  the  limila  of  the  dioceee  in  genenl  co- 
incided with  thoee  tt  the  municipel  territory.*  But 
in  the  period  of  decaj  and  confusion  tlut  followed, 
the  epiicopal  aee  often  remained  after  the  city  bad 
been  rained  or  fiillen  into  complete  decay:  hence 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity are  often  cf  material  assistance  in  enabling 
na  to  trace  the  existence  of  andent  cities,  and 
identify  ancient  localities. 

4  PoKtbxU  and  Adnamiitraimt  Dwiuom  wider 
tie  Soman  Empire.  —  It  ia  not  till  the  reign  of 
Augnstos  that  any  dirision  of  Italy  for  adminis- 
trative pnrpoees  oocors,  and  the  reason  ia  obnoos. 
So  long  as  the  diSerent  nations  of  Italy  preeerred 
the  Mmblaooe  of  independence,  which  they  main- 
tained till  the  period  of  the  Social  War,  no  nnifonn 
gyatem  of  administration  was  possible.  Even  after 
that  period,  when  they  were  all  merged  in  the 
condition  of  Boman  citizens,  the  mnnicipal  insti- 
tntiona,  which  were  still  in  fijl  force,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  sofSeirat  lot  all  parpoees  of  in- 
ternal management ;  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
State  were  confided  to  the  ordinary  Roman  magis- 
trates, or  to  extraodisaiy  ofScers  appointed  for 
particular  pnrpceas. 

The  first  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions  by 
Angnatns,  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  facilitate  the  arrangements 
of  the  oeosns ;  bat,  as  the  taking  of  this  was  closely 
conpled  with  the  levying  of  taxes,  tlie  game  di- 
visions wers  soon  adopted  for  financial  and  other 
administrative  parpceas,  and  continned  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  sabseqaent  arrangements.  The  divisions 
established  by  Angnstus,  and  which  have  forttmately 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  (the  only  author  who 
mentiona  theii  institntion),  were  as  ibilows;— 

I.  The  Fast  Begion  comprised  Latiom  (in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  that  name,  including  the 
land  of  the  Hemicans  and  Volsdans),  together  with 
Campania,  and  the  district  of  the  Picantini.  It 
thns  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that 
of  the  Silams  ;  and  the  Anio  ibnned  ita  boundary 
on  the  N. 

II.  The  Second  Region,  which  adjoined  the  pre- 
ceding on  the  SE.,  included  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
the  luid  of  the  Hirpini,  which  was  thns  separated, 
from  the  rest  of  Samnium. 

III.  The  Third  Region  contwned  Lneania  and 
Bmttinm:  it  was  bounded  by  the  Silarus  on  the 
NW.  and  by  the  Bradanns  on  the  NE. 

IV.  The  Foorth  Region  contained  all  Samniam, 
except  the  Hirpini,  together  with  the  Frentanj, 
Marrncini,  Maisi,  Pelipii,  Aequiculi,  Veetini,  and 
Sabini.  It  thus  extended  bom  the  Anlo  to  the 
frontiers  of  Picenam,and  from  the  boundary  of  Utn- 
bria  on  the  N.  to  Apulia  on  the  S.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  district  by  the  river  Tifemus, 
and  from  Picenum  by  the  Atemns. 

y.  The  Fifth  Region  was  composed  solely  of  the 
ancient  Piceunm  (including  under  that  name  the 
territory  of  Hadria  and  of  the  Praetatii),  and  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  from  the  month  of  the 
Atemns  to  that  of  the  Aesis. 


*  A  glance  at  th^  list  cf  bishoprics  existing  in 
any  of  the  provinoes  of  Central  Italy  (Etroria,  for 
instance,  or  Umbria),  as  compared  with  the  names 
of  tiie  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, will  at  once  show  the  connection  between  the 
two.  (Bingham's  Hccletiaslkal  Antiquities,  book  ix. 
chap.  V. 
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VL  The  Sixth  Region  contained  Umbiia,  to- 
gether with  the  land  N.  of  the  Apennines,  once 
ceenpied  by  the  Senonian  Gaols,  and  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
Aesis  to  the  Ariminus.  On  the  W.  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Etmria  by  the  Tiber,  along  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  extended  as  far  as  Ocricnlom. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Begion  consisted  of  the  ancient 
Etmria,  and  preserved  the  ancient  limits  of  that 
Gonntry :  vis.  the  Tiber  on  the  E.,  the  Apennines 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W., 
from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Hacrs. 

Vin.  The  Eighth  Begion,  or  Gallia  Cispadana, 
extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Liguria  near  PU- 
centia,  to  Aiiminam  on  the  Adnatic,  and  was 
bounded  by  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Padna  on  the  N. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Region  comprised  Liguria,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Macra  to  the 
Varus,  and  inland  as  brw  the  Padns,  which  formed 
ita  northern  bonndauy  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Ttebia  to  its  sources  m  Mt  Vesnlna. 

X.  The  Tenth  Region  was  composed  of  Venetia, 
including  the  land  of  the  Cami,  vrith  the  additinn 
of  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Gallia  Gisalpina,  previously 
occnped  by  the  Cenomani,  extending  as  far  W.  as 
the  Addua. 

XL  The  Eleventh  Begion  compriaed  the  re- 
mainder of  Gallia  Transpadana,  or  Uie  whole  tract 
between  the  Alps  and  tiie  Padns,  from  the  sources 
of  the  latter  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Addua. 

It  is  probable,  both  from  the  silence  of  Pliny,  and 
from  the  limited  scope  with  which  these  divisions 
were  first  instituted,  that  the  regions  had  origi- 
nally no  di:itinctive  names  applied  to  tJiem :  but 
these  would  be  gradually  adopted,  as  the  division 
acquired  increased  political  importance.  No  diiB- 
cnlty  could  arise,  where  the  limits  of  the  Begi»n 
coincided  (or  nearly  so)  with  those  of  a  previotisly 
existing  people,  as  in  the  cases  of  Etmria,  Ligtiria, 
Picenum,  he  In  other  instances  the  name  of  a 
part  was  given  to  the  whole :  thns,  the  first  region 
came  to  be  railed  Regie  Campaniae;  and  heoce,  in 
the  Liber  Coloniamm,  the  "  Civitatee  Campaniae" 
inclndq,a]l  Latiom  also.  [Caufahia.]  The  name 
of  Begio  Samnii  or  Samninm  was  in  like  manner 
given  to  the  fourth  r^on,  though  perhapa  not  till 
after  the  northern  part  of  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  rest  under  the  name  of  Valeria. 

The  division  introduced  by  Augustus  continued 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  changes  introduced  by  Hadrian  and 
M.  Anrelins  regarded  only  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Italy  generally  (Spartian.  Badr.  32  ; 
Capit.  M.  AnL  U)  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  regulations,  there  was  a  marked  ap- 
proach to  the  aasimiUting  the  government  of  Italy 
to  that  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  term  "  Consa- 
laris,"  applied  to  the  judicial  officers  appointed  by 
Hadrian  merely  to  denote  their  dignity,  soon  came 
to  be  need  as  an  ofScial  designation  for  the  governor 
of  a  district,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Notitia.  But  the 
distinctiiHi  between  Italy  and  the  provinces  is  stilt 
strongly  marked  by  Ulpian,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  the  term  "  Provincia "  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  r^ona  or  districts  of  Italy 
(Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Cot  pp.  193, 194.) 

The  chsnges  introduoed  into  the  divisions  of 
Augustus,  either  before  the  time  of  Constantine  or 
under  that  emperor,  were  the  following:  —  1.  The 
fourth  legion  was  divided  into  two,  the  southern 
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potion  coDiJuaing  Sanmjum  (to  which  the  land  of 
tbe  Hitpim,  included  hf  Augostos  in  the  second 
Rgicii,wu  reunited),  together  with  the  Frentani 
and  Pdigni ;  while  the  land  at  the  Sabines,  the  Uani, 
and  the  Vestim,  constitated  a  geparate  diatrict,  which 
ixn  the  name  of  Valkkia,  from  the  great  highwa]', 
the  Via  Valeria,  bj  which  it  wu  tiavetMd.     2.  The 
potion  of  the  sixth  region  which  lay  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  AdiiiUic  (originally  inhabited  by 
the  Ganla)  was  separated  from  Umbiia  properly  so 
called,  and  distinguiahed  by  the  name  of  Pieemun 
Annonarium,  while  the  true  Picennm  was  called,  for 
the  Bake  of  distinction,  Picennm   Subnibicariam. 
3.  The  oghth  region,  or  fiallia  Cispadaoa,  was  di- 
vided into  two,  of  which  the  westernmost  portion 
asramed  the  name  of  AnauA,  from  the  highroad  of 
that  name;  an  appellatiaa  which  seems  to  hare  come 
into  coDimon  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial 
(ill  4,  vi.  85) :  while  the  eastern  portion,  mach  the 
smaller  of  the-two,  leceired  that  of  Fijlhinla,  tfaongh 
the  highroad  of  that  name  only  extended  to  Ari- 
miniun,  on  the  rery  frontier  of  this  district.     This 
new  diTiaon  seems  to  hare  been  generally  united 
with   I^cenam  Annonarinm,  though   retaining  its 
separate  name.     4.  The  Alpes  Cottiae,  a  mountain 
district  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  still 
retained  its  nominal   independence,  tliough   incor- 
porated with  the  Soman  empire  by  Nero,  seems  to 
bare  coitinaed  to  form  a  separate  district  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  nnited  it  with  the  ninth 
region,  tke  vhoU  of  which  now  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Alpes  Cottiae:  while,  still  more  strangely, 
the  name  of  Lignria  was  transferred   from   this 
zegioo,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  to  the  eleventh 
legioa,  or  Gallia  Transpadana;  so  that  kte  writers 
speak  of  Mediolannm   as  the  capital  of  Lignria. 
[LiauKiA.]     5.  The  only  other  change  that  re- 
Quires  notice  was  the  division  of  Etruria  into  two 
portions,  called  Tuscia  Attnonmria  and  Tutcia  Urbi- 
caria.     This,  as  well  as  the  similar  distinctiun  be- 
tween the  two  Picentuns,  had  its  origin  in  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  introdnced  by  Maximian, 
wba,  when  he  established  the  imperial  residence  at 
Uilan,  imposed  npon  the  northern  and   adjoining 
ptoviDoes  the  task  of  finding  supplies  (annonse)  for 
the  imperial  court  and  followers,  while  the  other 
portionB  of  Italy  were  chaiged  with  similar  burdens 
for  the  supply  of  Kome.     (Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col 
pp.  19S— 200.)     Hence  Trebellius  Pollio,  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  after  enumerating  the 
districts  of  Southern  and  Central  Italy,  comprises 
alt  that  lay  N.  of  Fbuninia  and  Etruria  under  the 
general   appellation  of  "  omnis  annonaria  i^o." 
(Treb.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  24.) 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Constantine,  in  the 
general  reorganisation  of  his  empire,  united  to  Italy 
the  two  provinces  of  Rbaetia  (including  Vindelicia), 
as  well  as  the  three  great  islands  <^  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica.  'Diese  last,  together  with  all 
the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  wen 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis 
Bomae,  while  all  the  northern  provinces  were  subject 
to  the  Viearina  Italiae.  The  minor  arrangements 
•fem  to  have  freqnently  varied  in  detail,  but  the 
Kventcen  provinoea  into  which  the  "  Dioecesis 
Italiae "  wis  now  divided,  are  thus  enumerated  in 
tbe  Notitia  Dignitirtnm  (iL  pp.  9, 10):  — 
I.  Venetia. 
S.  Aemilia. 

i.  Lignria  (L  e.  Gatlis  Transpadana). 
4.  Flxmiisia  et  Picenam  Annonarianu 
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5.  Tnacia  et  Vmbria. 

6.  Picenum  Snborbicarium. 

7.  Campania. 

8.  Sidlia.  '? 

9.  Apulia  et  Calabria. 

10.  Lncania  et  Bmttii.  '    '' 

11.  Alpes  Cottiae  (Lignria). 

12.  Baetia  Prima. 

13.  Baetia  Secnnda. 

14.  Samniom. 

15.  Valeria. 

16.  Sardinia. 

17.  Corsica. 

This  list  substantially  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Libellns  Piovinciarum  (published  by  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1739),  a  document  of  the  time  of 
Theodoains  I.,  as  well  as  with  that  given  by  Panlus 
Diaconns  in  bis  geographical  description  of  Italy 
{Bitt.  Lang.  ii.  14 — 22),  though  be  baa  added  an 
dgbteenth  province,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
"  Alpes  Apennini ;"  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
northern  part  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscia  Annonaria.  Of 
the  seventeen  provinces  ennmerated  in  the  Notitia 
eight  were  phiced  under  governors  who  bore  the 
title  of  Consularea,  seven  under  Praesides,  and  the 
two  southernmost  under  Correctores,  a  title  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  oommon  to  them 
all. 

(For  fnrther  details  on  the  administrative  divisions 
of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Boman  empire, 
see  the  A'o(t(ta  DignUiatm^  m  Partibut  Occidentit, 
Bonn,  1840, with  Booking's  valuable  commentary; 
Mommsen,  uier  die  Lib.  Cobm,  in  the  Schr^ftat 
der  Romuchat  Feldme—er,  vol.  ii.  Berlin,  18S2; 
Marqoardt,  Bandb.  der  SSm.  AUerlhOmer,  ToL  iiL 
pt,  i.  pp.  5S — 71.) 

The  divisiona  tiiiis  established  before  the  close  of 
the  Western  Emjnre,  were  continued  after  its  fall 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  we  find  them  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  subsisting  under  their  old 
names  in  Casgiodoms  and  Procopius.  It  was  not 
till  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  that 
this  division  gave  place  to  one  wholly  difierent, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  that  which  subsisted 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Lombards  divided  the 
part  of  Italy  in  which  they  established  their  power, 
including  all  the  N.,  or  what  is  now  called  Lom- 
bard!/, together  with  a  part  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria, 
into  a  number  of  military  fiefs  or  governments,  under 
the  name  of  Duchies  (Ducatus)  :  the  Duchy  of 
FriuU,  Duchy  of  Ferqpo,  Duchy  of  Paeia,  4c.  Be- 
sides those  immediately  subject  t»  the  Lombard  kings, 
two  of  these  were  established  further  to  the  S., — the 
Duchy  of  SpdUto  and  Duchy  of  Benevtnto,  which 
enjoyed  a  semi-independent  positioa:  and  the  last 
of  these  was  extended  by  successive  conquests  from 
the  Greek  Empire,  till  it  comprised  almost  the 
whole  of  the  &  of  Italy,  or  the  modem  kingdom  of 
NapUt.  The  Greek  emperors,  however,  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Exarehate  of  Bavenna,  to- 
getlier  with  the  district  called  the  Pentapolis,  com- 
prising a  considerable  part  of  Picenum,  and  what 
was  called  the  Duchy  of  Borne,  including  a  part  of 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  as  well  as  Latium.  In  the  S. 
also  they  always  kept  possession  of  some  of  the 
maritime  places  of  Campania,  Naplet,  Gaeta,  and 
Salerno,  as  well  aa  of  a  part  of  Cahbria,  and  the 
cities  of  Olranio  and  GaUipoU.  After  the  fall  of 
the  hatdaxi.  kingdom,  in  A.D.  774,  thongh  they 
had  now  loet  their  possessions  in  the  N.,  the  Exar- 
chate and  the  Pentap(dis,  the  Byzantine  emperors 
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for  a  long  time  extended  their  dominion  orer  a  con- 
iiidenble  part  of  the  S.,  and  wreatsd  from  the  dukes 
d  Benevento  the  diitiieta  to  which  they  gave  the 
namea  of  the  Capitaiiata  and  the  BoMtlicata  (a  part  of 
the  ancient  Apalia  and  Lucania),  and  of  which  thej 
retained  pooeuioa  till  the  1 1th  centoiy.  It  was 
then  that  a  new  enemy  first  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  Normans,  under  Bobert  Guiacard,  completed 
the  final  ezpolaion  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  Italy. 
The  capture  of  Bari  in  1071,  and  of  Salerno  in 
1077,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  dominion 
that  had  been  founded  bv  the  generals  of  JnsUnian. 
(D'Anville,  EtaUfarmit  m£yrcp«  aprii  la  Chult 
ds  tEmpin  Scmiam,  4to.  Paris,  1771.) 

VL  POFOULTIOV  09  Italt  okdkb  thb 
BOMAXS^ 

The  statements  transmitted  to  ns  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  population  in  di&rent 
cities  and  countries  are  for  the  most  part  of  so  vague 
a  character  and  such  uncertain  authority  as  to  be 
little  worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  we  have  two 
facta  recorded  in  connection  with  that  of  Italy, 
which  may  lead  ns  to  form  at  least  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  numbers.  The  Erst  of  these  data  is 
the  statement  given  by  Folybius,  as  well  as  by 
several  Boman  writers  on  the  authority  of  Fabins, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  based  on 
authentic  documents,  rf  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  which  the  Bomans  and  their  allies  were  able 
to  oppose  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Gaals  in 
B.  c.  225.  According  to  the  detailed  enumeration 
given  by  Polybina,  the  total  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  which  appeared  on  the  registeri 
of  the  Rimians  and  their  allies,  amounted  to  above 
700,000  foot  and  70,000  horsemen.  Pliny  gives 
them  at  700,000  foot  and  80,000  hoise ;  while 
Eutropins  and  Oroaius  state  the  whole  amount  in 
round  numbers  at  800,000.  (PoL  ii.  24;  Plin.  iii. 
20.  s.  24 ;  Entrop.  iii.  5 ;  One.  iv.  13.)  It  is 
evident,  from  the  precise  statements  of  Polybiua,  that 
this  was  the  total  amoimt  of  the  free  population  of 
military  age  (rb  aiiaar  wKiiBot  tar  iwaiiimcr 
SirAa  /ScurrdCfU'),  and  not  that  which  could  be 
actually  brou^t  into  the  field.  If  we  estimate  the 
proportion  of  tboss  to  the  total  free  popnlation  as 
1  to  4,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ratio  cor- 
lently  adopted  in  ancient  times,  we  should  obtain  a 
total  of  3,200,000  for  the  free  popnlation  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  exclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  whole  of  Liguria*  :  and 
even  if  we  adopt  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  more 
commonly  received  in  modem  times,  this  would  still 
give  a  total  of  only  4,000,000,  an  amount  by  no 
means  very  large,  as  the  popnlation  of  the  same 
parts  of  Italy  at  the  present  day  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 9,000,000.  (Serristori,  Stalutiea  dltalia.) 
Of  the  amount  of  the  servile  population  we  have 
no  means  of  farming  an  estimate :  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  large  at  this  period  of  the  Boman  history; 
and  its  subsequent  rapid  increase  was  contempo- 
TaneoDS  with  the  diminution  of  the  free  population. 
The  complaints  of  the  extent  to  which  this  had 


*  The  Cenomani  and  Veneti  were  among  the 
allies  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Bomans  on  this 
cccaaion,  but  their  actual  contingent  ol  20,000  men 
is  all  that  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  Folybius. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Italian  allies,  and  donbtlees 
could  not,  send  registers  of  their  total  available 
lesources. 
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taken  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
their  lamentations  over  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
(Pint.  T.  Graoeh.  8),  wonld  lead  ns  to  suppose  thi^ 
the  number  of  iiree  citisens  hsd  greatly  fallen  off. 
If  this  was  the  case  in  b.  c.  133,  the  events  of  the 
next  half  century  —  the  sangninaty  struggle  of  the 
Social  War,  which  swept  off,  according  to  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  15),  more  than  300,000  men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  the  cmel  devastation  of 
Samnium  and  Etruiia  by  Sulla — were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  repair  the  deficiency.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  that  the  census  of  b.  c  70, 
which  included  all  the  new  citizens  recently  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  Boman  franchise,  and  did  not  yet 
comprise  any  population  oat  of  Italy,  nor  even  the 
Transpsdane  Ganla,  gave  a  result  of  910,000  Bo- 
man citizens  (capita  civium) ;  from  which  we  may 
foirly  infer  a  free  population  of  at  least  4,500,000. 
(Liv.  Epit.  zcviiL  ed.  Jahn,  compared  with  Pblegon, 
op.  Phol.  BSA.  p.  84.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  rapid  ex- 
tension of  a  Boman  population  in  Gallia  Ciapadana, 
as  well  aa  Venetia  and  Liguria,  had  evidently  more 
than  compensated  for  the  diminution  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  the  populousness  of  Italy  under  the  Empire, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate. 
But  there  are  certainly  no  reasons  to  suppose  that 
it  ever  exceeded  the  amount  which  it  had  attained 
under  the  Bepublic  Complaints  of  its  depopu- 
lation, of  the  decay  of  flourishing  towns,  and  the 
desolation  of  whole  districts,  are  frequent  in  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  finst  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  are  told  that  Caesar  in 
B.  c  46,  already  found  a  dreadful  diminution  of  the 
population  (Ititi^v  i^iyca^/wKiar,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
25) ;  and  the  period  of  the  Triumvirate  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  used  every  means  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population:  but  that  bis  efforts  were  but 
partially  successful  is  evident  from  the  picture 
which  Strabo  (writing  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias) 
gives  us  of  the  state  of  decay  and  desolation  to 
which  the  oiice  populous  provinces  of  Somniom, 
Apulia,  and  Lucania,  were  in  bis  day  reduced ;  while 
Livy  confirms  his  statement,  in  regard  even  to  dis- 
tricts nearer  Borne,  such  as  the  land  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  249,  vi.  pp.  253, 
281 ;  Liv.  vi.  12.)  Pliny,  writing  tmder  Vespasian, 
speaks  of  the  "  latifundia  "  as  having  been  "  the  rain 
of  Italy;"  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  evil  wss  afterwards  checked  iu  any  material 
degree.  The  splendour  of  many  of  the  municipal 
towns,  and  especially  the  magnificent  public  build- 
ings with  which  they  were  adorned,  is  apt  to  convey 
a  notion  of  wealth  and  opulence  which  it  seems  hard 
to  combine  with  that  of  a  declining  population.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  great  works  were 
in  many,  probably  m  most  instances,  erected  by  the 
munificence  either  of  the  emperors  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals ;  and  the  vast  wealth  of  a  few  nobles  was 
so  for  from  being  the  sign  of  general  prosperity,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
decay.  Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  were, 
however,  no  doubt  veiy  flourishing  and  populous: 
but  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  seem  to 
prove  that  this  was  flir  from  being  the  case  with  the 
country  at  large ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  ancient 
aothor  lends  any  countenance  to  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  modem  writers,  of  "  the  incredible 
multitudes  of  people  with  which  Italy  abounded 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Bonum  empcrora"  (Ad- 
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•Satxt,  Uamorfa  on  Ttafy).  (Set  this  qnettioa  fhlly 
diacnaaed  and  investigated  bj  Znmpt,  fiier  dm 
Stmi  iet  BtoSksrmtg  an  ilftert&am.  4ta  Berlin, 
1841.) 

Ganim  Cinl}aiia,  indnding  Venetu  md  the  part 
o(  Liguria  N.  of  the  Apenninea,  aeems  to  have  been 
by  Cur  the  moat  floorishing  and  popolons  part  of 
Italy  nsder  the  Baman  empire.  Ita  extraordinary 
natml  reaooiceB  had  been  brooght  into  cultivation 
at  a  oomparatiTely  late  period,  md  were  atill  nnez- 
hauted :  nor  had  it  Barred  ao  much  firom  the  civil 
vara  which  had  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  praperity 
of  the  nat  of  Itaty.  It  woold  appear  also  to  have 
been  comparatively  fiee  from  the  ay  stem  of  colti-, 
▼atian  by  alave  labour  which  had  proved  ao  minoos 
to  the  mora  soathem  regions.  The  yoonger  Fliny, 
indeed,  meotioDS  that  his  estate  near  Comnm,  and  ^ 
tlioee  in  itand^boaibood,  wero  cultivated  whdly  by 
fiee  lalmiirets.  (PBn.  Ep.  iii.  19.)  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  also,  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  ooort  at  Hedblannm  (which  continued 
from  the  time  of  Haximian  to  that  of  Hcnoiiua) 
most  have  given  a  fresh  stimnlos  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  bveuied  region.  But  when  the  Empire  was 
no  loiter  able  to  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Alpa 
against  the  irruptions  of  barbarians,  it  was  on 
Kocthein  Italy  that  the  firet  brunt  of  their  devas- 
tatieoa  natotally  fell;  and  the  numerous  and  opu- 
lent cities  in  the  plains  of  the  Fsdus  were  plnndered 
in  sottaaion  by  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the 
l-omharja. 

VIL  AcTBOKTnES. 

Considering  the  celebrity  of  Italy,  and  the  im- 
portance whidi  it  enjoyed,  not  only  under  the  So- 
mans  bat  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  fiicility 
of  aceesa  which  has  rendered  it  so  favourite  a  resort 
ef  travellen  in  modem  times,  it  seems  stiango  that 
onr  knowledge  of  its  ancient  geography  shonld  be 
stin  very  imperfect.  Yet  it  camict  be  denied  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  first  disadvantage  under 
which  we  labour  is,  that  our  ancient  authorities 
thonselvea  are  &r  from  being  as  copious  or  satis- 
laetacy  as  might  be  expected.  The  acconnt  given 
by  Stnbo,  though  marked  by  much  of  his  usual 
^nd  sense  and  judgment,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
ample  or  detailed  to  meet  all  our  requirements.  He 
had  also  comparatively  little  interest  in,  and  was 
probably  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with, 
the  eariy  history  of  Borne,  and  therefore  did  not 
eaie  to  notice,  or  inquire  after,  places  which  had 
fignred  in  that  history,  but  were  in  his  time  sunk 
into  decay  or  oblivion.  Mela  dismisses  the  geo- 
graphy of  Italy  very  hastily,  as  being  too  well  known 
to  require  a  detailed  description  (ii.  4.  §  1):  while 
Pliny,  CO  the  contrary,  apologises  for  paasing  but 
iightly  over  so  important  and  interesting  a  subject, 
on  acoount  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  justice 
(IS.  5.  s.  6).  His  enumeration  of  the  different 
regieoa  and  the  towns  they  contained  is  nevertheless 
of  the  greatest  valne,  and  in  all  probability  based 
upon  authentic  materials.  But  he  ahnoet  wholly 
negleets  the  physical  geogmphy,  and  enumerates  the 
inland  towns  of  each  district  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  that  his  mention  of  them  gives  us  no  assistance 
in  determining  their  position.  Ptolemy's  lists  of 
names  are  &r  less  anUientio  and  trustworthy  than 
tlxBe  of  Pfiny ;  and  the  positions  which  be  professes 
to  rife  are  often  bat  littie  to  be  depended  on.  The 
Itiieniria  affiwd  Talnable  assistsnce,  and  perhaps 
Ibre  a  no  conntry  for  which  they  are  more  niefnl 
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and  tnstworthy  gnides;  but  they  fail  ns  exactiy 
where  we  are  the  most  in  want  of  sasiatance, — in  the 
more  lemcte  and  nnfieqnented  parts  of  Italy,  or 
those  districts  which  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire had  fidlen  into  a  state  of  decay  and  desolation. 
One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  determination 
of  ancient  localities  is  unquestionably  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  names,  which  have  often  been 
transmitted  ahnost  without  change  to  the  present 
day;  and  even  where  the  name  is  now  altered,  we 
are  often  enabled  by  ecclesiastical  records  to  trace 
the  ancient  appeUation  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
and  prove  both  the  fact  and  the  origin  of  its  altera- 
tion. In  nnmerons  instances  (such  as  Aletium, 
Sipontnm,  &c)  an  ancient  church  alone  records  the 
existence  and  preserves  the  name  of  the  decayed 
city.  But  two  circumstances  must  guard  ns  against 
too  hasty  an  inference  from  the  mere  evidence  of 
name:  the  one,  that  it  not  nnirequently  happened, 
during  the  disturbed  periods  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  ancient  town  would  mi- 
grate to  another  site,  whether  for  security  or  other 
reasons,  and  transfer  then:  old  name  to  their  new 
abode.  Instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  esses 
of  Abeluxuii,  AunDBXA,  &c.,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  in  that  of  Capda.  Another  source 
of  occauonal  error  is  that  the  present  appellations  of 
localities  are  sometimes  derived  from  erroneous  tra- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages,  or  even  from  the  misap- 
plication of  ancient  names  by  local  writers  on  the 
first  revival  of  learning. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  trustworthy  auxi- 
liaries in  the  determination  of  ancient  names  and 
localities,  that  of  inscriptions,  unfortunately  requires, 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  to  be  received  with  much  care 
and  caution.  The  perverted  ingenuity  or  misguided 
patriotism  of  many  of  the  earlier  Italian  antiquarians 
fiequentiy  led  them  either  to  fabricate  or  interpolate 
sudi  documents,  and  this  with  so  much  skill  and 
show  of  learning,  that  many  such  fictitious  or  apo- 
cryphal inscriptions  have  foimd  their  way  into  the 
collections  of  Gruter,  Muratori,  and  Orelli,  and  have 
been  cited  in  succession  by  numerous  modem  vrriters. 
Mommsen  has  conferred  a  great  service  upon  the 
student  of  Italian  antiquities  by  subjecting  all 
the  recorded  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  a  searching  critical  inquiry,  and  dis- 
carding from  his  valuable  collection  (/ntcrtptionei 
Regni  NeapoUUmi  Laimae,  fol.  Lips.  1852)  all 
those  of  dubious  authenticity.  It  is  much  to  bo 
desired  that  the  same  task  may  be  undertaken  for 
those  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  comparative  geography  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Italy  had  more  or  less  engaged  the  attention  of 
scholars  from  the  first  revival  of  learning.  But  of  the 
general  works  on  the  subject,  those  before  the  time  of 
Cluverins  may  be  regarded  more  as  objects  of  cu- 
riosity than  as  of  much  real  use  to  the  student. 
Biondo  Flavio  (Blondus  Flavins)  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  has  left  us  a  complete  and  coimectcd 
view  of  Italian  topography,  in  his  Italia  lUtutrata 
(first  published  in  1474,  afterwards  with  bis  other 
works  at  Basle,  in  1 531  and  1559):  after  him 
came  Leandro  Alberti,  whose  Dacraicne  di  tutta 
Italia  (Venice,  1551)  contains  some  valuable  no- 
tices. But  the  great  work  of  Cluverins  (Jtalia 
Antiqua,  2  vols.  fol.  Lngd.  Bat.  1624)  altogether 
superseded  those  which  had  preceded  him,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  inquiries. 
Cluverins  has  not  only  brought  together,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  diligence,  all  ^e  passages  of 
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andent  aathon  bearing  upon  his  snbject,  bat  hs 
liad  himself  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Italj, 
noting  the  distances  and  ofaoernng  the  remains  of 
ancient  towns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
left  DS  more  detailed  accounts  of  theee  remains  of 
anUqnity,  which  have  in  manj  cases  since  disap- 
peared, or  bare  not  been  visited  by  any  mora  recent 
traveller.  Laos  Hdstenius,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  ClDver,  who  had  also  risited  in  person 
many  of  the  more  anfrequented  districts  of  Italy, 
has  left  us,  in  his  notes  on  Cluverios  QAdaotatioiut 
ad  C2«eern  Italiam  Antiquam,  8to.  BomSe,  1666), 
a  vaioable  snpplement  to  the  larger  work,  as  well  as 
many  important  corrections  on  particular  points. 

It  is  singular  how  little  we  owe  to  the  reaearcbes 
of  modem  traveHers  in  Italy.  Not  a  single  book  of 
travels  has  ever  appeared  on  that  conntiy  which 
can  bo  compared  with  those  of  Leake  or  Dodwell  in 
Greece.  Swinbumes  TravtU  m  tie  Two  Sicilia is 
one  of  the  best,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Keppel  Craven  on  the  same  part  of 
Italy  (Tour  titrough  the  Southern  Provincet  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  4to.  Lond.  1821 ;  Excursioai 
in  Ae  Abrutzi  and  Northern  Proviaca  ofNapiu, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1838).  Eustace's  well-known 
book  \ciaaicaX  Tour  through  JUity  in  1802)  is 
almost  wholly  worthless  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  Sir  R.  Hoare's  CkMual  Toto;  intended  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding,  contains  some 
valuable  notes  from  personal  observation.  Dennis's 
recent  work  on  Etruria  (Ci(t«  and  Cemeteriet  of 
the  Etrutcaat,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848)  contains  a 
far  more  complete  account  of  the  antiquities  and 
t«(iography  of  that  interesting  district  than  we  pos- 
sesB  concerning  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Sir  W. 
GelTs  Topogn^^  of  Some  and  Ui  Fietmto  (2  vols. 
8va  Lond.  18.34;  2nd  edit  1  vol.  1846*),  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
Nibby  on  the  same  district  (Jnajin  deila  Carta  dei 
Diatomi  di  Soma,  3  vols.  8vo.  Kome,  1849),  sup- 
plies much  valuable  information,  especially  what  is 
derived  from  the  personal  researches  of  the  author, 
but  is  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  we  require.  The 
work  of  Westphal  on  the  same  subject  (Dm  Somitche 
Kampagne,  4to.  Berlin,  1829)  is  still  mora  imper- 
fect, though  valuable  for  the  care  which  the  author 
bestowed  on  tracing  out  the  direction  and  remains  of 
the  ancient  roads  throughout  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. Abeken's  Mittel  Jtalien  (8va  Stuttgar(, 
1843)  contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Central  Italy,  and  much  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabited  it;  but  enters  very  little  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  regions  he  describes.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Institute  Arx:heolagico  at  Bome  (first 
commenoed  in  1829,  and  continued  down  to  the 
pi-esent  time),  though  directed  more  to  archaeo- 
logical than  topographical  researches,  still  contain 
many  valuable  memoirs  in  illustration  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  certain  districts,  as  well  as  the  still  ex- 
isting remains  in  ancient  localities. 

The  local  works  and  histories  of  particular  dis- 
tricts and  dties  in  Italy  are  innumerable.  But 
very  few  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography.  The 
earlier  works  of  this  description  are  wiUi  few  ex- 
ceptions characterised  by  very  imperfect  scholarship, 
an  almost  total  want  of  criticism,  and  a  blind  cre- 


*  It  is  this  edition  which  is  always  referred  to  in 
the  present  work. 
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dniiiy,  or  (till  blinder  partiality  to  Q>»  oadn  dtf 
of  each  particular  anthw.  Even  on  those  pciata  on 
which  their  testimony  would  appear  most  likely  to 
be  valuable, — such  as  notices  of  ruins,  inscriptions, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity, — it  most  too  ofteo 
be  received  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspidcn.  A 
strikmg  exception  to  this  general  remark  will  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Galateo,  De  Situ  lapj/giae  (Svo. 
Basel,  1551;  republished  by  Graevius  in  tha  The- 
taurut  Antigmtatum  Italiae,  roL  ix.  part  v.)  : 
those  of  Barrio  on  Calabria  (the  modem  province  of 
the  name)  and  Antonini  on  Lncania  (Baitins,  de 
Antiquitate  et  Situ  Calabriae,  fol.  Booiae,  1737; 
Antonini,  La  Lncania,  4to.  Maples,  1741),  though 
not  without  their  merit,  an  of  far  inferior  value. 
The  results  of  these  local  researcbea,  and  the  con- 
closions  of  their  authors,  will  be  for  the  most  part 
found,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  the  work  of  the 
Abate  Romanelli  (Antica  Topografia  iHorica  del 
Segno  di  NapoU,  3  voU.  4to.  Naples,  1815),  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  of  imperfect  scholarship 
and  great  want  of  critical  sagacity,  will  stIU  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student  for  the 
part  of  Italy  to  which  it  relates.  Cramer,  in  his 
well-known  work,  has  almost  implicitly  followed 
BomanelU,  as  far  aa  the  Utter  extends;  as  for  the 
rest  of  Italy  he  has  done  little  more  than  abridge 
the  work  of  Clurerius,  with  the  corrections  of  his 
commentator  Holstenius.  Mannert,  on  the  ood- 
trary,  appears  to  have  oompoBed  his  GtograpUe 
von  Ilalien  without  consulting  any  of  the  local 
writers  at  all,  and  consequently  without  that  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  the  actual  geography  of 
the  ooontiy  which  is  the  indispensable  ibundatioo  of 
all  inquiries  into  its  ancient  topography.  Beichard's 
work,  which  appears  to  enjoy  some  repntatioa 
in  Germany,  is  liable  in  a  still  greater  degree  to 
the  same  charge:*  while  that  ^  Forbiger  is  a 
valuable  index  of  references  both  to  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  but  sspires  to  little  more.  Kra- 
mer's monograpby  of  the  Lake  Fucin'us  (^Der  Fu- 
ciner  See,  4ta  Berlin,  1839)  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  and  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  contribution  to  the  geography  of  Italy.  Kie- 
buhr's  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Italy  (in  his 
Vortrage  Sber  Alte  Lander  u.  Volter-tande,  pp. 
318 — 576)  contain  many  valuable  and  important 
views,  especially  of  the  physical  geography  in  its 
connection  with  the  hist<uy  of  the  inhabitants,  aiid 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  antiquity,  tlioagh 
by  no  means  free  from  errors  of  detail.  [£.  U.  B.] 
ITA'LICA  ('iTifAuta,  Strab.  iiL  p.  141;  Ptol.  il 
4.  I  13;  'Ir<AiK4,  Appian,  Hiep.  38;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.),  a  Roman  dty,  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Tur- 
detani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis  (SevUle),  from  which 
it  was  distant  only  6  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  (/(m.  AnL 
p.  413,  camp.  p.  432.)  It  was  founded  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Iberian  town  of 
Sandos,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  207),  and 
peopled  with  his  disabled  veterans;  whence  its  name, 
"the  Italian  dty."  It  had  the  rank  of  a  rouni- 
cipium :  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  :  and  it  was  the  native  place 
of  the  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius 
the  Great,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius 
Italieus.   (See  i)ieL  (f  Greek  and  Som.  Biog.  «.  e.) 

*  Some  severe,  bat  well  merited,  strictures  on 
this  work  are  contuned  in  Niebuhrts  Lecturet  on 
Soman  Jlietory  (vol.  iii.  p.  xdT.  2d  edit). 
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Ha  coins,  ad  dt  the  imperiil  age,  bear  niliUiy 
emblena  which  attest  the  stoiy  of  its  origin,  and  on 
nine  of  them  is  the  title  jdua  auocbta.  The 
atj  flourished  under  the  Goths,  and,  for  some  time, 
nnder  the  Hoars,  vho  preaerred  the  old  name,  in  the 
form  TaWaa  or  Talea ;  bat,  in  eonseqaence  of  a 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  rirer,  its  inhabitants  aban- 
doned it,  and  migrated  to  SemUt.  Hence,  in  con- 
tndistinction  to  the  city  which  (although  far  more 
andent,  see  Hispaus)  became  thus  its  virtual 
sncceesor,  Italica  received  the  name  of  OH  Semlk 
(JSeriBa  la  Vigo),  nnder  which  name  its  ruins  still 
exist  near  the  wretched  village  of  Saati  Ponce,  while 
the  anrroonding  oonntry  retains  the  ancient  name, 
lot  eampoi  de  Tdlca.  The  chief  object  in  the  ruins 
is  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  in  gixxl  preservation 
tin  1774,  "  when  it  was  nsed  bj  the  corporation  of 
SeviOe  for  river  dikes,  and  for  making  the  road  to 
Badajot.'  (Ford.)  Mr.  Ford  also  sUtes,  that  "  on 
Dec.  12,  1799,  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  was  dia- 
corend,  which  a  poor  monk,  named  Jose  Hoecoso, 
to  his  hcDonr,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  in  order  to  save 
it  from  the  nsnal  fate  in  Spun.  Didot,  in  1802, 
pobliahed  for  Laborde  a  splendid  folio,  with  en- 
gravings and  description.  ....  Now,  this  work  is 
all  that  remains,  for  the  soldien  of  Soolt  converted 
the  eDcksnre  into  •  goat-pen."  The  only  other 
portioD  of  the  mins  of  Itdica  to  be  seen  above- 
gronod  oonsiats  of  some  vaulted  brick  tanks,  called 
La  Cata  de  lot  BtAoi,  which  were  the  reservoirs  of 
the  a<)nedact  brought  by  Adrian  from  Ttjada,  7 
leagues  distant.  (Caes.  £.  (7.  il  20;  J3e/i:^fez.53; 
Cell.  Keet  AIL  zv.  13 ;  Ores.  v.  23  ;  Geog.  Bav. ; 
Florez,  E^.  S.  vol.  zii.  ppi  227,  foil.;  Cnns,  op. 
Florex,  Med.  de  Etp.  ToL  iL  p.  477 ;  Uiconet,  vol.  i. 
p.  17,  SnppL  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  Sestini,  p.  61 ;  Eckhel, 
nd.  L  p.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  372 ;  Ford, 
Haadboak  of^am,  pp.  63,  64.)  [P.  S.] 

ITATJCA.     [CoKmnoM.] 

ITANUM  PB.     [ITAKUB.] 

ITANUS  (Itokoj,  PtoL  iu.  17.  §  4;  Steph.  B.: 
ZA.  'Vrinot),  a  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
the  promcntory  which  bore  the  name  of  Itanum. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.)  In  Coronelli's  map  there  is  a  place 
called  Itagiaa,  with  a  PaLeokariran  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  probably  the  site  of  Itanns;  the 
positioo  of  the  headland  must  be  looked  for  near 
Xaero  fiame  (Hock,  J&eCo,  voL  i.  p.  426X  unless 
it  be  placed  further  K.  at  Capo  Salomon,  in  which 
ease  the  Grebuki  islands  would  correspond  with  the 
(hiiiiA  and  Lkcck  of  Pliny  (L  c. ;  oomp.  Mui.  Clou, 
Anliq.  voL  iL  p.  303). 

According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  151),  the  Theraeans, 
when  founding  Cyiene,  were  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  Libyan  coast  to  Cknobius,  a  seller 
of  porple  at  Itanns.  Some  of  the  coins  of  this 
dty  present  the  type  of  a  woman  terminating  in 
the  tnl  of  a  fish.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  314.)  This 
type,  recalling  the  figure  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
coupled  with  the  trade  in  jnofk,  suggests  a  Phoe- 

'   I  origia.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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rrHACA  Clftfaci):  EA.  'I9cueii<riat  and  Itaicirt 
Ithaoensis  sod  Ithaeus:  TUdki,  Oiiicfi,  vulgarly;^ 
but  this  is  merely  an  alteration,  by  a  simple  meta- 
thesis of  the  two  first  ktters,  from  'iMm),  which  is 
known  to  be  the  correct  orthqgnphy  by  the  Ithacans 
themselves,  and  is  the  name  used  by  all  educated 
Greeks.  Leake,  ^or<Aem  Greeee,  chap,  zzii.)  This 
isUnd,  so  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  is  separated  from  Cephallenia  by  a 
channel  about  3  or  4  miles  wide.  Its  name  is  said 
by  Eustathina  (ad  IL  ii.  632)  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  epooymoos  hero  Ithaeus,  mentioned  in  Od. 
zviii.  207.  Strabo  (x.  9)  reckons  the  drenmfe- 
renoe  of  Ithaca  at  only  80  stsdia:  but  this  meaaurs* 
ment  is  veiy  short  of  the  truth ;  its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  being  about  17  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth  about  4  miles,  and  its  area  nearly  45  aq. 
miles.  The  island  may  be  described  as  a  ridge 
of  limestone  rock,  divided  by  the  deep  and  wide 
Gal/o/ifolo  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  not  more  than  half-a-mile 
across,  and  on  which  stands  the  Pcdeocastro  of 
Aitoe  ('AcT^i),  traditionally  known  as  the  "  Castle 
of  Ulysses.'  Ithaca  everywhere  rises  into  rugged 
hills,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  mountain  of  Anog« 
('Aiwyq :  IlaL  Anof),  in  the  northern  division,  which 
is  identified  with  the  Naarros  of  Virgil  (^Aen.  iii. 
271)  and  the  N^pirsr  tiroai^vKKor  of  Homer  (Oci. 
iz.  21).  Its  forests  have  now  disappeared;  and  this 
is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  rain  and  dew  are  not  so 
common  here  in  the  present  as  in  Homer's  age,  and 
why  the  island  no  longer  abounds  in  bogs  &ttened 
on  Bcoms  like  those  guarded  by  Enmaeus.  In  all  other 
points,  the  poet's  descriptions  (fid,  iv.  603,  seq.,  ziiL 
242,  seq.,'  iz.  27,  seq.)  exhibit  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  island  as  it  now  appean,  the  general  aspect  being 
one  of  ruggedness  and  sterility,  rendered  striking  by 
the  bold  and  broken  ontlins  of  the  mountains  and 
cliSi,  indented  by  nnmerons  harboon  and  creeks 
(Xi^cr«  ■wirofiuu,  Od.  ziiL  193).  The  climate  is 
healthy  (ir/ami  Kouporpi^s,  Od.  iz.  27).  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  expressions  applied  to 
Ithaca,  in  Od  iz.  25,  26,  have  pnzzled  all  the  com- 
mentaton  ancient  and  modem:  — 

ovTJ^  Si  XOaiiaXii  warvxtprcmi  tlr  lUl  Kfrrai 
wpis  (i^,  al  ii  irtvOt  wfAt  4a  T*  4^^'  T'- 

(Cf.  Hitiscb,  adloe.;iiioOd.i.  196.)  Strsbo(z. 
2)  gives  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  ezplanation: 
he  supposes  that  by  the  epithet  x<o/uX4  the  poet 
intended  to  ezpress  how  Ithaca  He*  wider,  as  it  were, 
the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Acamania;  while  by 
that  of  xayvTfprdTri  he  meant  to  denote  its  position 
at  the  exlremty  of  the  grenp  cf  islands  formed  by 
Zocynthus,  Cephallenia,  and  the  Echinades.  For 
another  explanation,  see  Wordsworth,  Greece,  Pic- 
torial, fc,  pp.  355,  seq. 

Ithaca  is  now  divided  into  four  districts  (BaBi, 
'Aeris,  'Aj«<7^,  'Etayn,  i-  e.  J)e^  Ban,  Eoff^''  '^^ 
Bighland,  Outiimd);  and,  as  natural  causes  are  likdy 
to  produce  in  all  ages  simiUr  effects,  Leake  ({.  a) 
thinks  it  probable,  from  the  peculiar  confbrmatioi  ot 
the  island,  that  the  four  divisions  of  the  present  day 
nearly  correspond  with  those  noticed  by  Heradeon, 
an  author  dted  by  Stephanus  B.  (».  v.  KpoKiKtum). 
The  name  of  one  of  these  districts  is  lost  by  a  defect 
in  the  tezt;  the  othen  were  named  Nelum,  Crocy- 
leium,  and  Aegireus.  The  Aegilips  of  Homer  (/I 
ii.  633)  is  probably  the  same  with  Aegireus,  and  is 
phiced  by  Leake  at  the  modem  village  of  Anoge  ; 
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while  he  belierM  ths  modern  captal  town  of  Bath^ 
to  occap7  the  lite  of  Crocj'lak.  (XL  t  e.)  It  is 
trae  that  Stnbo  (pp.  376,  453)  pUces  Aegilips  mnd 
Crocyleia  in  Lescw;  bnt  this  appears  inconsistent 
with  Homer  and  other  ancient  authorities.  (See 
Ireake,  /.  c.) 

Platarch  (Quaat  Grate.  43)  and  Stephanos  B. 
(l.  v.)  state  that  the  proper  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ithaca  was  Alcomeiiae  or  Alalc(»nenae, 
and  that  Ulysses  bestowed  this  appellation  npon  it 
from  his  having  been  himself  bom  near  Alalcomenae 
in  Boeoiia.  But  this  name  is  not  foand  in  Homer; 
and  a  pausAKe  in  Strabo  tends  to  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  on  the  isthmus  of  AiUi,  where  the  fortnu 
and  royal  rtndtmet  of  the  Ithacan  chiefbuns  pro- 
bably stood,  on  soconnt  of  the  advantages  of  a  posi- 
tion so  eaailj  accessible  to  the  sea  both  on  the 
sastfrn  and  western  sides.  It  is  argued  bj  Leake 
({.  c.)  that  the  Homeric  capita!  cUy  was  at  PoUs,  a 
little  harbour  on  tlie  NW.  coast  of  the  island,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  may  still  be  traced.  For  the 
poet  (fid.  iv.  844,  seq.)  represents  the  suitors  as 
lying  In  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from 
Peloponnesus  at  Asteris,  "  a  small  island  in  the 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Samoa  (Cepkalonia)!' 
where  the  only  island  is  that  now  called  Aaa'caXiav, 
situated  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Port  Polu. 
The  traditional  name  of  PoU»  is  alone  a  strong 
argument  that  the  town,  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  visible  there,  was  that  which  Scylaz'(M  Aear- 
noiuii),  and  still  more  (specially  Ptolemy  (iiL  14), 
nMntioiis  as  having  borne  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  i)  rilus,  or 
tA*  ftfy,  WM  among  the  Ithacaiis  the  most  common 
dmignation  of  their  chief  town.  And  if  the  Homeric 
oa|iital  was  at  Pulu,  it  will  follow  that  Mt.  Xeinm, 
uiHler  which  it  stood  (^IMin|t  Trwigt**,  (ML  iii.  81), 
was  tlie  mnuutain  ot  Kx«gt  (ItaL  Ejxn),  at  the 
Bortltem  extmiiilr  of  the  i:>Un<l,  and  that  one  of  its 
■ummiu  was  the  Uermaoui  hill  ('ifiuun  X«^r,  Od. 
svi.  471)  fi\<m  which  Enmaeus  aw  the  ship  of 
TeleniMrhtts  enteriiy;  the  harbour.  It  becomes  prv>- 
babK  abo,  that  the  harbonr  Kheithnim  ('Pu'Vpar). 
which  was  *  under  Krium'  bat  "apart  fK<m  t.c 
city  •  (rwrft  ii*\i|*t,  iM.  i,  185X  may  be  identified 
with  either  «f  the  neijihboaring  bays  of  Af.ila  or 
rWlvi*.  Xmt  the  Tillage  of  Emgt  may  be  ohserred 
the  sttb*tnicti>«a  «f  an  ancient  building.  probaUy  a 
l*in)ihv  with  sTTMul  it*|a  and  nicfao  cat  in  the 
iwk.  Tbew  nmaina  an  now  called  by  the  aecgh- 
Wxmixg  ncamts  *■  the  $(k«i  <t  limiitT 

riw  Ikwwric  «  P^<«alain  rf  Artthnsu*  is  iikoti- 
6«d  with  a  <\>|>tM«  sfrii^g  whkh  nm  at  tbe  lv«  cf 
a  clii«  ihotmg  the  Ma.  nnr  the  SK.  cxtnein^  rf 
lUMca.  This  cliff  i*  still  «t]M  JCxnnr  CK*m{\ 
Md  »»« 4««bl)«n.  thai  aihKM  t»  at  (U.  xia.  407. 
•»)h  xiv.  \  sK),  xiT.  $»&    v^«*- espKia^  «n  ths 

^  «r,  »^,) 

l"h»  »>,».»  KN««iiaMe  natanU  fiutwi*  ef  Itiiata 
(*  the  ».V"  «»■  *"i»-  that  in)M  «f  ;he  »(«  wi.-i 
»««r<y  <)»kW«  the  Manj  iistvi  two  fiwivvt:  aai 
»W  «».««  iwmaiiabW  rrCw  ««'  axtvaxiy  »  ihr  *». 
*a!M  "^-iawV  rf  llj^ss"  ii»«i  at  hat  W« 
»li»».lj  iVl.i»M*L  «K  the  ia.iet  ani  ««»£»«  t(  dw 
Mw^i  hi".!  *»"  .<<«K«,  «•  jhc  kvr.nvN.nt  BSiww. 
Mv«»  Ma.1  W  tnK«t  arvwa: '..«»  m  nv-iivwt^  i»ssi. 
^■•U  the  )>iie)M««  aMj<k:(.'i  tt  ii»  rade  srxktotv  « 
«nwK<*i«Mim«t,^~)i  ,VTAW  t>«m  TW  {<«:a.-c 
W  wits'*.  (»Mt  ft  ,«,»■  TK-<;x  ■'\»-i.i«,  »)iw»  «:*  aitf 
tiwcua  «(  a  ♦cat*  aaj  «"  «»■*  i»;$e  nkSKtraBMa  <a»- 
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terns.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hut  it  Ox 
spot  to  which  Cicero  (dSs  Orai.  L  44)  sDoda  s 
praising  the  patriotism  of  Ulysses — "ut  Ittiicc 
illam  in  aspexrimis  saxis  tanquam  niiTnlan,  gjSxia 
sapientissimns  vir  immortalitati  antepoocRt.'  ?.• 
name  of  ^<<iSt,  moreover,  recalls  the  stiikiiig  kss 
m  OdL  ii,  146,  seq.  At  the  base  of  this  hill  tlm 
have  been  discovered  several  ancient  tonbs,  tegsl- 
chral  inscriptions,  vases,  rings,  medals,  Ice.  Ta 
coins  of  Ithaca  usually  bear  the  head  of  UItbo, 
with  the  pikut,  or  conical  cap,  and  the  legri 
'IfwcKi';  the  reverse  exhibiting  a  ooek,  sn  enbir: 
of  the  hero's  vigilance,  Athena,  his  tutelar  ddlj.  7 
other  devices  of  like  import.     (See  EcUkL) 

The  Homeric  port  of  Phorcys  (Od.  liii.  34i)  a 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  small  eteti  »< 
called  Dexia  (probably  because  it  it  on  the  n^  i 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Batij),  at  bj  udt: 
creek  now  called  Skhxno*,  both  on  tlw  gontlien  iif. 
ottiiaGidfo/Moh.  (Leake,  i.  a)  At  tana 
the  side  of  Mount  St^phanot  or  Mtnxvfli.  lim 
this  gulf,  and  at  some  short  distance  fnui  <ix  m..''i 
placed  the  "  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  vhidi  U' 
sleeping  Ulysses  was  depodtad  by  the  Pti«!ii>:> 
who  brought  him  from  Scheria.  (Oi  iai  l'(. 
seq.)  Leake  (L  c.)  considers  this  to  be  "  tb  d; 
pdnt  in  the  island  exactly  conesponding  to  tlie  pf.t 
data." 

The  modem  capital  of  Ithaca  extends  in  1  mm 
strip  of  white  houses  round  the  southeni  airtsij 
of  the  horse-shoe  port,  or  "  deep  "  (BaBi),  bm  »bb 
it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  itself  but  to  ink:  t 
the  Gulf  of  Molo,  often  mentioned  aheaijr.  Anr 
passing  through  similar  vicissitudes  to  tbote  of  Ct 
neighbours,  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  sercn  Iwio 
Islands  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Briltio,  f'i 
contains  a  population  exceeding  10,000  sooK— '' 
industrious  and  prosperous  ootnmimity.  It  lits  U^3 
truly  observed  that  there  is,  periups,  no  sjiat  in  >* 
worki  where  the  influence  of  classical  asaoatlMis  i 
more  lively  or  more  pure;  for  Ithaca  is  iadcbttdk-* 
part  of  its' interest  to  the  rival  distiactiom  of  ii»:r^ 
■nn«w_ — so  much  as  its  name  scarcely  occoniic  ^ 
the  page  of  any  writer  of  historical  ages,  unlet  V'^ 
reference  to  iu  poetical  odehrity.  Indeed,  it  i"' 
1504.  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  uninhabited,  kinr: 
been  depppolated  by  the  incursions  of  Gocsain;  >^' 
ncocd  it  still  extant  of  the  privileges  accord«l  b;'>» 
Vtnetiaa  gumuimat  to  tbe  settlers  (pnlsbl;^ 
the  nv^fabanring  islands  and  from  the  miiihal  i 
Cneee)  bv  whom  it  ww  repeqpled.  (I^ke, '  '-i 
B<«Tn.  Idmem  im  1850,  f.  I.) 

It  has  been  assnmed  thnoghoat  this  sitide  lU 
the  isliad  sSiZl  eaCed  Ilbaca  is  identicsl  witb  lis 
HomKK  I-Jiaca.  Of  that  &et  thoe  is  ample  !«!> 
sxsT  in  its  geagrajjueal  poailion,  as  weD  u  ii  >" 
-.=»rcal  Kataraa,  when  csmpand  with  the  Ois"!' 
T*  »»«T  jwToe  w»  ■s(T  «y,  in  the  wurdi  of  Atiw» 

to  l'>sns  vl«i.  xS.  344).  — 

AMk*  if*  TO  «•;{>  IMtv  Sk  %■  "'^■ 

(The  KtnMis  <■  the  scvptial  ode  ef  the  qwsti'* 
haw  hM  odiectti  by  Tacfar,  Burner.  Ga/r.V, 
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TTHACSSUE  DtSULAE. 

—74,  hiX  tkf  hcfc  been  saocessfolly  oonfated  bjr 
BSbk  TuLiBadtini,  Ueier  daiBomerueie  JAaea. 
The  fbnat  antbcritiea  OD  the  snbject  of  this  article 
an  Gell,  Gngn/tg  ami  Autijmtia  of  Ithaca, 
Londni,  1807;  Lake,  Nortlter*  Greeee,  toL  iii.  pp. 
94— SS;  Ihn^  IWm  Gmet,  TsL  L  pp^  38—81 ; 
Ba<nii./liaDi»18S0,Laidcio,18»2.)  [G.F.B.] 
nHACESAE  INSULAE,  is  the  name  giren  by 
Pliiij  (a.  7.  L  13}  to  aome  amall  ialeta  oppoaite  to 
ViboathaT.  oait  of  BnUtiiun.  Theae  can  be 
so  other  tba  aona  men  neks  (too  small  to  be 
rnarbd  a  onliiiaij  mapa)  which  lie  jnat  opposite 
tolbcmutof  A«aiia,in  the  Golfo  di  Sta.£u- 
femia,  ai  on  vhich  aoDie  tnecs  of  ancient  boild- 
iacs  (pnlaUj  omnected  vith  that  port)  -were  still 
ntibbiii  lit  itjt  of  Bamo.  (Barrios,  de  Situ  Calabr. 
i.  13:  EmuDtUi,  toL  L  pi  57).  [E.  tt  B.] 

ITHOliE  ^tim:  £<*-  'U«M^>,  'VtiiuSu). 
1.  A  ton  <t  HiiUaeotis  in  Themaly,  described  by 
HcKriitbe'xsckjIthome  '  ('IM^  nXM/uutiwau, 
H  u.  T29),  is  placed  bj  Strabo  within  a  qoadrangk 
(.^aed  bj  the  four  cities,  Tricea,  Metropolis,  Pelin- 
orim,  and  Gompfai.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  437.)  It  pro- 
ialil  occupied  the  nte  of  the  castle  which  stands  on 
±i  saimut  sbon  the  Tillage  of  Fanari.  Leake 
tbMrnd,  uar  the  north-western  face  of  the  castle, 
tmt  remuia  of  a  toj  ancient  HeUenic  wall,  consist- 
ic^  of  t  {ew  hrge  masses  of  stooe,  roughly  hewn  on 
the  cotsidt,  bat  accontely  joined  to  we  another 
wiihcil  caaeit    (Leake,  JVortfeni  Greeae,  yd.  it. 

jLJia) 

2.  A  mamtaio  fortress  in  Mesaenia,  where  the 
?lmrnmw  loag  maintained  themselTOs  against  the 
Siiriis  h  the  Tint  Meaaenian  War.  It  waa  afW- 
^Atii  the  dtadel  of  Hesaene,  when  this  city  was 
tmiei  bj  Ejamimmdas.  For  details,  see  Mbs- 
iai. 

ITHO'EU  ClAapfa),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  near  the 
^cot^m,  aad  a  short  distance  soath  of  Coiiope.  It 
'IS  atosted  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  and  was 
X-'^J  teified  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  was 
tuii  by  Philip  T.,  and  lerelled  to  the  ground, 
"C.219.    (PoLiT.  64.) 

I71UM  PBOMONTO'BICH.is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(:.9.|l)iBCdtoga]atia  Belgica.  After  the  months 
<i'USau,  be  mentiona  the  outlet  of  the  river  Phru- 
™  C^atDB],  Icinm  CIkioh  txpor),  and  then  Ge- 
yraisat  (IVofiiw^  hrlvtiov),  which  is  Boulogne. 
U«  01  the  old  Latin  versians  of  Ptolemy  has  Itiom 
Pracootiirima,  and  others  may  hare  it  too.  He  places 
l^^'numi  and  Itium  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
l:m  doe  west  of  Gesoriacnm.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
'-ue,  far,  Ithmi  being  Caf  Grunet,  the  reUtive  po- 
K^of  the  two  phues  ia  north  and  south,  instead 
'-  ast  isd  west  There  is  no  promontaiy  on  this 
i*"  of  the  French  coast  north  or  south  of  £011207110 
'^  Crina^  at  which  point  the  ooast  changes  its 
Jnoia  from  sooth  to  north,  and  runs  in  a  general 
Mt  direction  to  Calaii,  Gravdma,  and  Dun- 
^^  It  is  Oieiefen  eertun  that  there  is  a  great 
■°'^  is  Ptolemy,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
u>l  thenhtjTe  poDfion  of  Geaoriscimi  and  Itinm. 
lap  Griutt  is  a  chalk  cliff,  the  termination  on  the 
^•«  of  the  chalk  hills  which  cross  the  departnwnt 
«  Pitt  de  Cslau.  The  chalk  cli&  extend  a  few 
■^ « eseb  ade  of  Cap  Gruna,  and  are  clearly 
"o  fioo  the  English  coast  on  a  fine  dar.  This 
(•ft  u  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  the 

'^■fl^tmtUKaU.  [G.L.] 

•WS  POBTUS  (ri  'iTior,  Strab.  p.  199). 

"wCiearns  preparing  for  his  second  British  ex- 
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pedition  (s.  c.  54),  he  aqn  (it.  0.  t.  S)  that  ha  or. 
dered  his  farces  to  meet  at  "Pcrtosltiiis,  from  which 
port  he  had  foimd  that  there  was  the  most  oonre- 
nient  passage  to  Britannia, — abont  30,000  passns." 
In  his  first  expedition,  B.  a  65,  he  sayi  that  he 
marched,  with  all  his  forces,  mto  the  conntiy  of  the 
Morini,  beeanse  the  passage  from  that  coast  to  Bri- 
tannia waa  the  shortest  (£.  G.  iv.  SI)  ;  bnt  he  does 
not  name  the  port  fiaa  which  he  sailed  in  his  fint 
expedition  ;  and  this  is  an  omission  which  a  man 
can  easily  ludentand  who  haa  fcnned  a  comet  no- 
tion of  the  Commentaries.  It  seems  a  pUin  oonclu- 
sion,  firom  Caesar's  words  (t.  3)  that  he  sailed  from 
the  Itios  on  his  first  expedition  ;  for  he  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  in  order  to  make  the 
shortest  passage  (ir.  21 )  ;  and  he  made  a  good  pas- 
sage (iv.  23).  In  the  fifth  book  he  givee  the  distance 
from  the  Itins  to  the  British  coast,  bnt  not  in  the 
fourth  book ;  and  we  ccndode  that  he  ascertained 
this  distance  in  his  first  voyage.  Dnmiann  (ffe- 
xAichit  Bona,  vd.  iii.  f.  294)  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fifth  book  rather  proves  that  Caesar  did 
not  sail  from  Itius  on  his  fint  voyage.  We  most  ac- 
cordingly suppose  that,  having  had  a  good  passage 
on  his  first  voyage  to  Britannia,  and  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  sailed,  he  chose  to  try  a 
difierent  passage  the  second  time,  which  passage  he 
had  learned  (cognoverat)  to  be  the  most  convenient 
(commodiasimnm).  Yet  he  hmded  at  the  same  place 
in  Britannia  in  both  his  voyages  (v.  8)  ,-  and  he  had 
ascertained  (cognoverat)  in  the  first  voyage,  as  he 
says,  that  this  was  the  best  landing-plaM.  So  Dru- 
mann,  in  bis  way,  may  prove,  if  he  likes,  that  Caesar 
did  not  land  at  the  same  pUce  in  both  voyages. 

The  name  Itius  gives  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  Portns  Itius  was  near  the  Promontorium  Itium; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is,  that  Portoa 
Itius  is  Wiumt  at  Witiand,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cap 
Grima,  The  critics  have  fixed  Portus  Itins  at  va- 
rious places ;  bnt  not  one  of  these  guesses,  and  they 
are  all  guessee,  is  worth  notice,  except  the  guess  thi^ 
Itius  is  Geforiocwn  or  Boulogne.  But  the  name 
Gesoriacnm  is  not  Itins,  which  is  one  objection  to 
the  suppoeitian.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
Boulogne  is,  that  It  was  the  usual  place  from  which 
the  Bomans  sailed  for  Britannia  after  the  time  of 
Claudius,  and  that  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
rini. Gesoriacnm  was  the  best  spot  that  the  Bomana 
could  choose  for  a  regular  place  of  embarkation,  for 
it  is  adapted  to  be  the  nte  of  a  town  and  a  fortified 
place,  and  has  a  amall  river.  Accordingly  it  became 
the  chief  Boman  poeition  on  this  part  of  the  French 
ooast  [GfSOBiAcinf.] 

The  distance  of  Portns  Itins  from  the  nesrest  port 
of  Britannia,  30  M.  P.,  is  too  much.  It  seems  to  be 
a  just  conclusion,  that  Caesar  estimated  the  distance 
from  his  own  experience,  and  therefore  that  he  eati- 
mated  it  either  to  the  di^  about  the  South  Foreland, 
where  he  anchored,  or  to  the  place  seven  or  dgbt 
miles  (fin-  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  vary  here)  further 
along  the  coast,  where  he  landed.  It  is  certain  that 
he  first  approached  the  British  coast  under  the  high 
chalk  clif&  betireen  Folkatone  and  Wabner.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  he  went  from  his  anchorage 
under  the  cliffs  northwarda  to  Deal,  or  southward  to 
Sandgale  or  Sythe.  This  matter  does  not  affect  the 
position  of  Itios,  and  it  is  not  discussed  here ;  but 
the  writer  mainUins  that  Caesar  landed  on  the  beach 
at  Deal.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  qnestian,  vrhich 
the  reader  may  examine  by  referring  to  the  autho- 
rities mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.    The  pas- 
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100  ITIUS  PORTUS. 

nge  In  tlie  fifth  book  (t.  8),  In  which  Cunr  deseribei 
hix  meand  voyajse,  shows  vary  dearly  where  he  landed. 
He  sailed  from  Portns  Itios,  on  his  second  expedition, 
at  sunset,  with  a  wind  about  SW.  by  W. ;  about  mid- 
night the  wind  biled  him,  he  could  not  keep  his 
eoune,  and,  being  carried  too  far  by  the  tide,  at  day- 
break, when  he  looked  about  him,  be  saw  Britannia 
on  his  left  hand  behind  him.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  change  of  the  tide,  he  nied  bis  oars  to  reach 
'  that  part  of  the  island  where  he  had  found  in  the 

Serious  summer  that  there  was  the  best  landing." 
e  had  been  carried  a  few  miles  past  the  Cantium 
Fromontorium,  or  Norik  FortUmi  bnt  not  out  of 
tight,  and  he  could  easily  find  his  way  to  the  beach 
•t  Dtal.  There  are  many  arguments  to  show  that 
Dtal  wu  Caesar's  landing-place,  as  it  was  for  the 
Bomans  under  the  empire,  who  built  near  it  the  strong 
place  of  Rutupiae  (AidUorovfA),  on  the  Stour,  near 
Sanimck. 

D'Anrille  make*  out  Caesar's  distance  of  SO  M.P. 
thus.  He  reckons  32  or  S4  H.  P.,  at  meet,  from 
Portns  Itios  to  the  English  cliffs,  and  8  miles 
from  his  anchorage  under  the  cli&  to  his  landing- 
place  make  up  30.  Perhaps  Caesar  means  to 
estimate  the  whole  distance  that  be  sailed  to  his  land- 
ing place ;  and  if  this  is  so,  his  estimate  of  "  about 
30  Roman  miles"  b  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  quite 
as  near  as  we  can  expct.  Strabo  (p^  199)  makes 
the  distance  3S0  stadia,  or  coly  300,  according  to  a 
note  of  Eustathins  on  Dionysius  Periegetn  (t.  566), 
who  either  found  300  in  his  copy  of  Stnbo,  or  made 
a  mistake  about  the  number;  for  he  deiired  his  in- 
fomtation  about  Caesar's  passage  only  from  Straba 
It  ntay  be  observed  here  that  Stnbo  mentions  two 
expedititvis  of  Caesar,  and  only  one  port  of  embark- 
tixxi,  the  Ilia*.  He  understood  Caesar  in  the  same 
way  as  all  people  will  do  who  can  draw  a  condosion 
flwn  piwnisea.  Bat  evien  300  stadia  is  too  great  a 
distance  ftum  ITuMml  to  the  British  coast,  if  we 
Nckon  8  stadia  to  the  Boman  mile ;  bat  then  is 
food  nason,  ■*  D'AnTille  s^ys,  for  making  10  stadia 
to  tlM  mile  bm  Pliny  gives  tb*  disnacs  {ram 
Bottkim*  to  Britannia,  that  is.  we  most  aasame,  to 
Um  omal  landii^r  |>)m*,  Katnpiae,  at  50  SL  P.  which 
k  tOA  modi ;  W  it  M«ms  to  b*  SMne  eridesce  tha: 
he  <waM  net  soppat  fiMi^a*  to  be  Caesar's  |iacc  of 
embarkalioik 

CaMu-  BMBlaoBS  aaoUxr  part  near  Itios.  He  <a<'3 
it  lh«  Vlt«ri>*  Pwrtns  ^iv.  Si.  SS.  S$V  <r  Sa{«r>, 
anJ  it  was  $  y.P.  from  Iiios^  \V*  n%ht  as^srje 
ftwTO  the  tMm  Vlterior,  which  has  peSarenw  to  Itjas, 
that  thn  nwt  WW  ftmbM-  U'' the  w«th  aai  «as:  than 
luua  $  and  this  it  {«v>t«l  by  what  fa*  safs  of  Uie 
wiitd.  IVr  the  w:nd  whi.-h  nnM  ^a>  to  BH:3=cia 
•«  his  finrt  *X(ird>:k«.  his  dirMt  <v>ar!»  bti:^  aeaHy 
nwtk.  ipmvMiwJ  tW  !.h:^  at  the  V::*™*  r.-«as  fr.-o 
««TO»«  l»  tW  pUse  »b««  Ckisw  (C-.y^riwi  ^:t.  SS\ 
TW  I  ;t»r»>». »»  ^pKiy.  IVr;at  is  Sftwofc  iruaual 
Mki  «"««»<«.  and  Ma;  be:>«^-unK.  I'olLsu  b.  uv  ^ 
«C  \Vb<«  Caesar  *a>  n<a~'.»;  IK'S:  i;s  £r$s  «»~ 
d).i>«  vt*^-  'Mk  3?)  <w\«  IrsasKct  «>.-»  <vi^  k-e 
MMtke  ik*  Mtm*  |Mta>— 4i>r  l::s  aaj  ti«  l>trvr  <r 
i^<;««»w— 4)h>I  tW  rat  «t  a*  *>.»  £]i.  Vc;  wt» 
<»vii«J  k  >.«)»  ).<«w  A«r»  vp*^*  "-•-•»\  ila*  J!v 
(Vt-tW  aimtK  «WJt  ««  k7><w  »  W  CaesarV  san2~ 
W  V  «vii«|ian)^  Iho  «vt^  aiK<;>Mr  }Ksai^  ^  v. 
»*V  C*«««r  .k**  IV*  »nj  tiaJ  tixw  r«-,'  so  » 
Ui>.»JI  al  a  *|v««».*  at  IVirS  «.rjv«««.  ^-^"-.^ 
^  .W^V  wfc*  maW  a  tvirt  «a^,^.■•i  w  Cjwss.-.  aai 
Hx-w  «  IW  «a»«r  ♦  1-  ,v.-sx-  * 


rrros  pobtcs. 

Portns  IlJnt  to  be  Witimd.    Bceidet  the  iob- 
blance  of  name,  Dn  Cange  and  Gibson  have  Aen 


iiAF  nxcsiSATiao  thx  Foamos  or  wxia 
mca. 

A.  A.  Siraa  qf  DcKT,  or  Pm  ie  CMleil.  I.  f^ 
Iltas  (Htuaaf).  1.  lUas  Pr.  iCf  Oritma).  i» 
torucum,  aftrrwanis  Banooia  {Batilogmt).  4  [•!-■<•■ 
i.  Strndiale.  &  Portus  Dubril  IDottr).  1.  RAjUj 
{Sicikirot^k).  i.HitrtSumr.  9.  CamiimFr.|A''« 
Fortlmmd).    10.  B«(tilbium  {.RtcmiKr). 

that  of  two  middle  age  Latin  writen  who  inaiiH 
the  passage  of  Alfred,  brother  of  Si.  Edwiri,  i:-' 
Endand.  one  calls  ITusaiii  Portns  Iccim,  id  :^ 
other  Pcrtos  TiMsanti.  IXAnville  conjectuns  tia! 
Wittamt  means  "  white  sand,'  and  acc«diii<;l.'  tb 
pronxntoT  Iiiom  woold  he  the  White,  a  rej  r" 
name  for  it.  Bat  the  word  "  white,"  and  ill  ".•: « 
forms,  is  TentoDic,  and  not  s  Celtic  word,  to  &r  as  "< 
wriierknnn:  and  the  word  "  Itios*  existtd  is  Cu- 
sar's  timeon  the  coast  of  the  Uetiai,  a  Cdtic  I«!H> 
where  vr  do  i>c«  expect  to  see  a  Tratooie  ntn* 

Wittmt  »as  known  to  the  Romans,  fbrttut" 
traces  of  a  road  from  it  to  Tanxnna  (7lm«w«) 
It  is  no  port  now.  and  nrrer  was  a  pert  is  the  »«« 
s«»,  hat  it  was  tht  wdl  suited  ferCa««rtote» 
his  siiips  np  CB  the  beach,  at  he  did  when  be  laiM 
iaE=irUai:  f jr  ITitiMt  b  a  wid^  shehend,  fsnil.' 
har.  Fiuisan  sfcakx  i^  ITusMt  as  a  lsi|«  ton 
i=  134&  I 

A  prat  deal  has  bns  wiiti<B  aboot  Gts>r<  ne- 
arest The  Sasaad-Jiebia*  attempt  to  eipl««* 
•.i-.zci  h  is  a.«  frw  fevc=  sane  mistafces,  is  Df- "^ 
isv"s,cc -pi-i  az  er»s:t;.T:  isgivm  infheCiisa^ 
31=*::-  S.V  xLL.  br  G  Uxx;.  DAnrille,  inti  t| 
:=s=a;  Ticares- saw  tiat  Isioa  masl  be  rio"''^ 

i*  ss-.^vK  tial  Cmsv  landed  at  Bj***.  »«*^ 
..-Vwr-^.  Wai;fa»ir(t;«SL*»C<iJ!»."l.i.p^W 
♦5i^  bassoae  i«=aAi  «  Iti».  which  he  tat«-.» 
V  B-iHi.it,-  ami  -,i««  ■•  i«BBib  «B  P"rt»,!"?! 
iz  iie  vWciiaaKt-t  Hairaiss  for  September.  IM6.  ^ 
K.  L.  L-THf .  Ess-  PViiiajaAelatBiteiaimi"?'"' 
•,>e  a-.a:»  j$  =  a  Uwart  cCliga  of  Caessr.  y<M^ 
i-*«r.  JHiaai  £y.rir-i«.,  fp.  ^^^IjT^ 
t-»  «»,-«r«>r-=aac».Y:a|*««a«doiti«,'-""     , 

^_  [C.L.J 
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ITOK, 

nON  or  ITCraUS  n"».Soni.;1™roi,Strab.), 
B  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Tfaeauly,  called  by  Homer 
"mother  of  flocks"  (7Z  il  696),  «u  gituatad  60 
■tadia  from  Alas,  upon  tlie  riTcr  Caarins  or  Coraliiu, 
ud  above  the  Crocian  plain.  (Stnb.  iz.  p.  435.) 
Leake  sapposes  the  KhoU  to  be  the  Cnarias,  asd 
l^aoes  Itonos  near  the  spot  where  the  river  inueg 
from  the  moontaina  ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  Iton  poa- 
aeaud  a  portion  of  the  pastoral  highlanda  of  Othiya, 
the  qiithet "  mother  of  flocks"  appears  to  have  been 
vdl  adapted  to  it.  (Leake,  NorAem  Grteee,  vol. 
IT.  pp.  356,  357.)  Iton  had  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athm  irhose  worship,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Itooias  Athena,  was  carried  b;  the  Boeotians,  when 
they  were  expelled  {ram  TheuaJy,  into  the  conatiy 
named  after  them.  (Strab.  Lc;  Steph.  B.  t.v.; 
ApolkxL  ii.  7.  §  7.;  AppoUon.  L  551,  with  SchoL; 
Callim.  Hgnrn.  M  Car.  74.;  Pans.  i.  13.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
§  13,  ix.  34.  §  1,  z.  1.  §  to  ;  Pint  Pgrrk.  26.) 

ITCXNE  ('IraiFi)),  a  town  in  Lydia  of  onknown 
BtCL    (Dion7s.Per.  465;  Steph.  B.«.r.)    [L.  S.] 

ITUCCI  (Plin.  UL  1.  8.  3),  or  ITUCI  (Coins ; 
•lT«in»,  Appan,  Bitp.  66,  68),  a  city  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica.  Under  the  Bomans,  it  was  a 
mionia  inTitwut,  with  the  aniname  Virtus  Jdua, 
and  it  beltmged  to  the  conrentns  of  Hispalis.  Its 
probable  site,  in  the  opinion  of  TJkert,  was  between 
Marlot  and  Etpejo,  near  Fo&nsue^  (Ukert,  toL 
ii.  pt  1.  p.  369  ;  Coins,  qi.  Flares,  Med.  de  Etp. 
▼oL  IL  p.  487;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
pL32;Sesairi,p.63;Eckhel,Tol.i.p.24.)  [P.S.] 
ITITNA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  2)  as  an  acstnary  iminediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Uorieamb*  aestuary  =^  iforecambe  Sag.  Tbis 
UeotiSes  it  with  the  Soiway  Firth.     [B.  G.  L.] 

ITUKAEA  ('Irovpala),  a  district  in  the  K£.  of 
Palestine  (Strab.  xri.  p.  755 ;  Plin.  t.  19),  which, 
with  Trachonitis,  bekmged  to  the  tettarcby  of  Philip. 
(SL  Lutt,  iii.  1 ;  camp.  Joeeph.  Ant.  xt.  la  §  I.) 
The  name  is  so  loosely  applied  by  the  ancient  writers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  precision, 
but  it  may  be  said  roogbly  to  be  trareised  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  Damascus.  It 
was  a  moontainoQS  district,  and  full  cf  carems 
(Stiah.  Lc) :  the  inhabitants,  a  wild  race  (CicPAi2.ii, 
24),  iaTonred  by  the  natural  featnies  of  the  country, 
were  in  the  habit  cf  robbing  the  traders  from  Da- 
mascas  (Strab.  xri.  p.  756),  and  were  famed  as 
archers.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  448  ;  Lncan.  vii.  230, 514.) 
At  an  early  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Jetnr  ( 1  Chron.  r.  19 ;  Irovpaibi,  LXX),  whose  name 
is  caooected  with  that  of  Jetur,  a  son  of  Ishmael. 
(I  Cknm.  L  31.)  The  Ituraeans — either  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessor,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  of  new  comers,  who  had  occnpied  this 
district  sfler  the  exile,  and  assumed  the  original  name 
— were  erentnally  subdued  by  king  Aristobnlus,  B.C. 
100.  who  compelled  them  to  be  circumcised,  and 
iaescporated  them  in  his  dominions.  (Joseph.  ./Int. 
xiii.  II.  §  3.)  The  mountain  district  was  in  the 
hands  cf  Ptolonaens,  tetiarch  of  Chalcis  (Strab.  xri. 
p.  753);  but  when  Fompeins  came  into  Syria,  Ituraea 
was  ceded  to  the  Bomans  (Appian.  MWir.  106), 
thoogh  probably  it  retained  a  certain  amoont  of 
independence  under  nstire  rasoal  princes :  M.  An- 
tonitis  impwed  a  heavy  tribute  upon  it,  (Appian, 
B.  C.  r.  7.}  Finally,  nnder  Claudius,  it  became 
put  of  tiie  provincB  of  Syria.  (Tsc  Awn.  xii.  23 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 2.)  The  district  £l-J>iedur,  to  the 
£.  rf  Hennoo  (^I)febel.eth-Scheikh),  and  lying  W.  of 
the  HaHj  rood,    which     according  to  Bnrckhardt 


JULUCUH.  lOI 

(TVor.  p.  286)  sow  contains  only  twwty  inhabited 
Tillages,  comprehended  the  whcde  or  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Itunea.  (Miinter,  da  Reb.  Ituraeor. 
Havn.  1824  ;  comp.  Wmer,  lUahodrUrlmeh,  g.  v. ; 
Bitter,  Erdbmde,  toL  xt.  pt.  ii.  pp.  354—357, 
899.)  [E.B.J.] 

ITUKISSA.    [TraiaaA.]  •' 

ITYCA.    [Itocci.] 

ITY^  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3. 
§  1)  as  a  river  lying  north  of  the  Epidian  promon- 
tory (Afiitf  ofCantyn),  with  the  riTer  Longus  be- 
tween. As  this  ]a.ttei=Loeh  Lumke,  the  Ityt  is 
probably  the  Somd  of  Sleat,  between  the  ItU  of 
Skj/t  and  the  mainland.  In  the  Uonumenta  Bri- 
tannica  we  have  LoA  Ttrridon,  Loch  DwA,  ImA 
■^»-  [B.  G.  L.] 

JUDAEA.     [PAUkWTIBA.] 

JUDAH.   rPALAKaraiA.] 
IVEBNIA.   [Ikkub.] 

IVERNIS  ClovepWi),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.a. 
§10)as  oneofthemiondtownsoflieUnd,  the  others 
being  Bhigia,  Bhaeba,  Laberus,  Maeolicnm,  another 
Bbaeba,  Dunum.  Of  these,  Dunnm  has  been  identified 
with  Ziown,  and  Macolieum  with  AlalUno,  on  the 
strength  of  the  names.  Laberus,  oa  simiUr  hot  less 
satisbctoty  ground,  ^Kil-bir  in  Wat  JUeaA. 
Ivemna  is  identified  by  O'Connor  with  J)tm-keron, 
on  the  Kenman  river;  but  the  grounds  on  which 
this  hss  been  done  are  unstated.  fB.  G.  L.1 

IVIAorJITVIA    [Gaujibcia.] 

JUUA  CONSTANTIA.    [Osskt,] 

JULIA  FIDENTLA    [Uua.] 

JULIA  JOZA  ('louAla  'Uia),  a  city  «n  the  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Gadea  and  Belon, 
cobnized  by  a  popnlation  of  Bomans  mixed  with  the 
lemoTed  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Zelis,  near  Tingis, 
on  the  Libyan  shore  of  the  Straits.  Thus  fsr  Stnbo 
(iii.  p.  140) :  later  writers  speak  of  a  place  named 
Julia  Tkaksddcta,  or  simply  Tbassducta  ('lav 
Ma  TpamSovKTa,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  Mardan.  HeracL 
p.  39;  Geog.  Bav.),  E.  of  Mellaria;  and  loins  are 
extant  with  the  epigraph  julia  tsaducta  (Fines, 
Med.  de£tp.  vd.  ii.  p.  596,  £ip.  S.  toLz.  p.  50; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  45 ; 
Sestini,  ifedL  Itp.  p.  90 ;  Mum.  Goth. ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  ppw  29 — 31).  tiela  does  not  mention  the 
place  by  either  of  these  names ;  bnt,  after  speaking 
of  Carteia,  be  adda  the  ialk>wing  remarkable  words: 
et  quam  irantveeti  ex  Africa  Phoemct$  habitant, 
atque  imde  not  mime,  Tingentera.  (Mela,  ii.  6.) 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  ill  these  statements 
refer  to  the  same  place ;  nay,  the  very  names  ara 
identical,  7>-an<i&cta  being  only  the  Latia  ttana- 
Uition  of  the  word  Joea  (from  nv,  egreemi  eet) 
need  by  the  Phoenician  inhabitants  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  city.  Its  site  mast  have  been  at  or 
near  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the  European  shore  of 
the  Straits,  and  on  the  S.-most  point  of  the  pen- 
insula. (Mim.  da  tAcad,  dee  Inter,  p.  103 ;  Phiioi. 
Trant.  xxz.  p.  919  ;  Mentelle,  Geog.  Comp.  £ip, 
Anc.  p.  239 ;  Ukert,  u.  1.  p.  344.)  [P.  &] 

JIJLLA.  LIBYCA.    [CicBKKrAin.) 

JULU  MYBTILIS.    [Myktilis.] 

JULLA.  BOMULA.    rUuPALO.] 

JULLA.  TBANSDUCTA    [Julia  Joza.] 

JULLA.  VIGTBIX.    [Tabkacw.] 

JUUACUM,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belgica.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  a  road  runs  from  CasteUum  (CosteJ) 
through  Tongem  to  Jnliacum,  and  thence  to  Co- 
lonis  XCologne).  Jnliacom  is  18  leagues  £pom  Co« 
Ionia.    Another  mad  runs  irom  Colonia  Trajana  to 
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Jnfiaenm,  ind  fion  Jnliioaiii  throogh  Tibaiaaiin 
to  Cologmt.  On  thii  raid  alio  Jnliacnm  U  placed 
18  Ingnes  firom  Cotogmi.  Jnliieom  b  JuKtn,  or 
Jiliek,  as  the  Oermaiia  call  it,  CD  tlie  rinr  Boer,  en 
the  caniag*  rcaii  ihm  CoIo^m  to  Akt^^Ckapdle. 

The  fint  part  of  the  word  nami  to  ba  the  Boman 
name  Jali-,  which  is  nndered  more  probable  by 
finding  between  Jnliaeam  and  Coknia  a  plan  Ti- 
beriactim  {Btrtiem  at  Barg/im).  Aemm  is  a 
eomnMn  ending  tl  the  names  of  towia  in  North 
Gallia.  [0.  L.] 

JULIANOTOLIS  Cla«Aiara<n\u),  a  town  in 
Lydia  which  is  not  mmtianed  until  the  time  of 
Hienclea  (p.  670),  aooording  to  whom  it  was  sitn- 
ated  ekes  to  Maeonia,  and  most  be  looked  for  in 
the  aontbem  parts  of  Hoont  Tmolns,  between  Phila- 
del)Jda  and  TiaOea.  (Comp.  Plin.  t.  29.)  [L.  &] 

JULIAS.   [Bbihhaida.] 

JULI030NA  (^ImyMmn),  a  town  in  Oallia 
Bdgiea,  is  the  dtj  of  the  Caleti,  or  Calcitae  as  Pto- 
lemy writes  the  name  (ii.  8.  §8),  who  occnpied  the 
Pagt  it  Caux.  [Cautl]  The  place  is  lAUebone, 
on  the  little  rirer  BcJbtc,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Seine,  between  Haert  and  CmuUbee,  in  the  pment 
department  of  Ss«M  Inflrituse.  The  Itins.  show 
sereril  roads  from  Jnliobona;  one  to  Rotoniagns 
(Rouat),  throogh  Breriodnmm ;  and  another  throngh 
Breriodnrum  to  Noviomagos  (LuMuz),  on  the  aoath 
side  of  the  Seine.  The  road  from  Joliobcoa  to  the 
west  terminated  at  Cancotinnm.  [CABOoomnni .] 
The  place  has  the  name  Joliabeoa  in  the  Latin 
middle  age  writings.  It  was  a  fiiTontite  residence 
of  the  ivkee  of  Noimandie,  and  William,  named  the 
Conqaeror,  had  a  caatle  here,  where  he  often  resided. 

The  name  Juliobona  is  one  of  many  exam{des  of 
a  word  formed  by  a  Boman  prefix  (Julio)  and  a 
Celtic  terminadon  (Bona),  like  Anguitobona,  Jalio- 
magus.  The  word  Dirona  or  Bibom  [Ditoha]  has 
the  same  termination.  It  appears  from  a  middle  age 
Latin  writer,  cited  by  D'AnvUla  (iVotice,  ^.,  Jnlio- 
bona), that  the  place  was  then  cidled  Ulebona,  from 
which  the  modem  name  LHUbomu  has  come  by 
prefixing  the  article;  as  the  river  Oltis  in  the  sonth 
of  France  has  become  L'Ott,  and  Lot. 

The  name  Jnliobona,  the  traces  of  the  old  roads, 
and  the  remuns  discovered  on  the  site  of  Lillebonne 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  Boman  town.  A  Boman 
theatre,  tombs,  medals,  and  antiqoitias,  have  been 
discovered.  [Q.  L.] 

JULIOBRI'GA  C^t^pfya),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Cantabri,  in  TTinptinV  Tarraconenas,  belonging 
to  the  eonventns  of  Clonla,  stood  near  the  sonrces  ^ 
the  Ebro,  on  the  eminence  of  BetortiUo,  S.  of  Bej/- 
dOM.  Five  stones  still  mark  the  bonnds  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Legio  IV.  It  had 
Its  port,  named  Fortos  Victoriae  Jnliobrigensium, 
at  Sanlomta.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  ir.  20.  s.  34  ;  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  51 ;  Inscr.  <p.  Grater,  p.  354 ;  Morales, 
^ii<^.  p.68;  Flatez,.Eip.5.voLTi.p.417;  Canlahr. 
p.  64  :  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  443.)  [P.  &] 

JULIOMAGUS  ('louXMf/uryoi),  a  town  of  the 
Andecavi,  in  Gallia  Lngdonensis,  and  their  capital. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  8.)  It  is  named  Juliomagns  in  the 
Table,  and  marked  as  a  capital.  It  is  now  Anger: 
[AlTDECATI.]  [G.  L.] 

JXILIOTOLIS.    [GoBDimt  and  Tarsus.] 

JULIOTOLIS  AEGTPTL  Pliny  (vL  23.  ».  26) 
akoe  among  ancient  geognphers  mentions  this  place 
among  the  towns  of  Lower  Aegypt.  From  the  silence 
•f  his  prsdecesson,  and  from  the  name  itself,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  its  recent  origin.    According 
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to  Pliny,  Jnliopolis  stood  sbont  20  miles  distnit 
from  Alexandreia,npoQ  the  banks  of  the  canal  wfaicb 
connected  that  dty  with  the  Canopio  arm  of  the 
inie.  Some  gsographan  snppose  JnliopoliB  to  have 
been  no  other  tbim  Nicopolis,  or  the  Ci^  of  Victocy, 
ibnnded  by  Aogostns  Caesar  in  B.  a  29,  partly  to 
oommemocato  his  rednetko  of  Aegypt  to  a  Bomas 
province,  and  partly  to  ponish  the  Alezandiians  ibr 
their  adharenoa  to  Claopatn  and  U.  Antonios. 
Hamieit,  on  the  oontnry  (z.  L  p.  626),  bdievea 
Juliopolis  to  have  been  merely  that  snhorh  of  Alez- 
sodreia  which  Strabo  (zviL  p.  795)  Calla  Elensis. 
At  this  place  the  Nile-boats,  proeeedmg  np  the  river, 
took  in  cargoes  and  paaaengerB.  [W.  B.  D.J 

lUXia    [Cbob.] 

JU'LIUH  CA.'S&lC[nS.Qle6km  Ki^nmv.Ptd: 
Znglio),  a  town  of  the  Cami,  sitoated  at  the  foot  of 
the  JnlUn  Alpa,  which,  from  its  name,  wonU  seem 
to  have  been  a  Boman  oolooy  founded  either  by 
Jnlius  Caesar,  or  in  his  hononr  by  Angnstns.  If 
Paolna  Diaoonna  is  correct  in  ascribing  the  fonn- 
dalion  of  Fomm  Jolii  to  th«  dictator  himself  (P. 
Diac  Biet  Lang.  iL  14),  there  ia  little  donbt  tibat 
Julinm  Camionm  dates  from  the  same  period :  bnt 
we  have  no  acconnt  of  its  ibnndatian.  Ptolemy  in 
one  place  distinctly  describes  it  as  in  Noricnm 
(viii.  7.  §  4),  in  another  more  conwtly  ss  sitnatad 
on  the  fiontien  of  Noricnm  and  Italy  (/un(b  -nit 
'ItbAIu  ical  NapwoS,  iL  18.  f  4).  Bnt  Pliny  ex- 
pressly iDclndes  it  in  the  temtocy  of  the  Cami  and 
the  tenth  i^on  of  Italy  ("  Jnlienses  Camarmn,"  iii. 
19.  B.  23),  snd  its  position  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps 
clearly  entitles  it  to  be  oonsideied  in  Italy.  Its 
position  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  Itinenuy  of 
Antoninns  (p.  219),  which  phuses  it  60  M.  P.,  from 
Aqnilna,  on  the  road  leading  nearly  dne  N.  from 
that  city  over  the  Jnlian  Alps.  The  fint  stage  on 
this  road,  "  Ad  Tricesimnm,"  still  retains  the  name 
of  Tr^eiimo,  and  the  site  of  Joliom  Camieam  is 
marked  by  the  viUage  of  Zuglio  (where  some  Boman 
renuuns  have  been  discovered),  in  a  side  valley  open- 
ing into  that  of  the  Tagliamento,  about  4  miles  above 
TolmiBco.  The  pass  from  thence  over  the  Monle 
cU  Sta,  Croca  into  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  now  pnc- 
ticable  only  for  mules,  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Boman  road,  given  in  the  Itineraty,  and  therefore 
probably  a  fivquented  pass  under  the  Bomsns 
[Alfes,  p.  110,  No.  7J:  bnt  the  inscription  aa 
the  fiuth  ol  whidi  the  oonstmction  of  this  road  has 
been  ascribed  to  Jolins  Caesar  is  a  palpable  targexj. 
(Clover.  ItaL  p.  200.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

JUNCABIA,  JUNCABIUS  CAUPU&  [br- 
Diotfrss.] 
JUNONIA  INSULA.  [Fortdhatae  lire.] 
JURA.  [HKLyzni  |  Gauja,  p.  951.] 
JUBCAE  {"lupKot),  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  22)  as  lying  ccDtignous  to  the  Thyssagatse, 
who  lay  beyond  the  Budinl,  who  lay  beyond  the 
Sanromatae  of  the  Pains  Maeotia  and  Lower  Tanals. 
Their  country  was  well-wooded.  They  were  hunters, 
and  had  horses.  This  points  to  some  portion  of 
the  lower  Uralim  range.  They  were  probably 
tribes  of  the  Ugrian  stock,  akin  to  the  present 
Jionhuni,  T$hervmiu,  TtloHaJut,  at  which  they 
were  the  most  eonthem  portian.  The  reason  for 
for  this  lies  in  the  probability  of  the  name  being  a 
derivative  bom  the  root  -hr-  (as  in  Ukraine  and 
Carin-Ma')— border,  at  boundary,  some  form  of 
which  gave  the  Shivonio  popolation  their  equivalent 
to  the  Germanic  name  Mareomanni  ^=  March- 
men.  [B.  G.  L.] 
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JUSTIKIA'NA.  [Cabtbaoo  :  Had>uiutuii.1 
JUSTINIA'NA  PBIUA.    [Scupl] 
JUSTINIANOTOLIS.     1.  A  city  in  Epdnu, 
f<nierij  caned  Hadrianopolis.     [Hadkiasopoub.] 
2.  liw  later  name  of  Hadrnmetom  in  Afiiea. 

[HADBnMKTPM.] 

JUTHUNGI  Qh>6e<mrtoi),  a  Geiman  tribe 
dwelKng  on  the  bonks  of  iba  Danube.  They  an 
described  hj  aome  ancient  miters  as  a  part  ct  tbe 
Alemanni  (Amm.  Marc  xrii.  6) ;  bat  tfaey  belonged 
more  probably  to  the  Gothic  nee  :  eren  their  name 
seema  to  be  only  another  form  ftr  Gothi  or  Gothones. 
(Ambras.  EpitL  20.)  Dezippos,  iiom  whom  we 
leain  most  ^oat  their  history,  calls  them  a  Scythian 
tribe,  wlueh,  bowerer,  clearly  means  that  they  were 
Goths. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aorelian  tbe  Jntbnagi 
invaded  Italy,  and,  being  deftated,  they  aned  for 
peac^  bnt  were  obliged  to  retnrn  withoat  baring 
efiected  thnr  porpoae ;  aftenrards  they  made  prepa- 
rations for  another  invasion.  (Dezip.ppb  11,12, 18, 
19,  21,  ed.  Niebohr  and  Bekker.)  In  these  wars, 
hawerer,  they  never  appeared  alone,  bnt  always  in 
eonjonctioa  with  others,  either  Alemannians,  Suevi, 
or  Goths.  (See  Eiienschmidt,  de  Origme  Oitro- 
goAanmt  et  Yuigothorum,  p.  26;  Latham,  Tacit. 
C«ni..Ep»hg.  p.  cziiL)  [L.  Sw] 

JOTTAH  (Irdr,  LXX.),  a  town  of  Jodah  (Josi. 
XT.  55),  appropriated  to  Uie  priests ;  according  to 
Ensdnns  (^Ommxut.  t.  v.  Irrrov)  it  was  18  H.  P. 
frcni  Eleatheropolis.  Beland  {Palaat.  p.  87U) 
Boppoaes  this  to  have  been  the  xesidence  of  Zachaiias 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist, — the  ri\is  'laiia  ol  Lake,  L  39,  being  so 
written,  by  a  cormptioa  or  fhim  a  softer  pronon- 
ciation,  instead  of  rixis  'lo&ra.  The  modem  Tutta, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  indieations  of  old  remains,  proBerrea  the  ancient 
name.  (Bobinaon,  Bib.  Set.  vtd.  ii.  pp^  190,  195, 
628 ;  Bitter,  Erdbmidt,  ToLzT.pt.Lppb  638,  641 ; 
\rmer,s.e:)  [E.B.J.] 

JOVAVUM,  JUVA'VIA,  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Xoricum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  iTams. 
It  ia  tbe  modem  city  of  Satiurg,  situated  in 
an  extenaire  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  slope  of  a  range 
of  a  high  moontain.  It  is  chiefly  known  from  in- 
■cripliaiis  :  one  of  which  (OrelU,  no.  496)  describes 
ibe  place  as  a  colmy  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian ; 
bot  ita  genuineness  is  disputed.  (Orelli,  /lucrfpt. 
■nLi-f.  138.)  JuTavium  was  the  head-qnarten  of 
tbe  fifth  ctdiart  of  the  first  legion  (NotiL  Imper.) 
and  the  leudence  of  the  govemor  of  the  province. 
At  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  hare  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  natire  kings  of  Noricom.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Herali ;  bat  was  leatored  as  early  as  the  seventh 
centoiy,  and  still  contains  many  beantiful  remains 
of  antiqtuty,  especially  mosaics.  (Camp.  Orelli,  In- 
leryt  noe.  496,  497;  Jtm.  Ant.  p.  235,  where  it 
bean  the  emneons  name  of  Jovavis  ;  Eugipp.  VU. 
S.  Sner.  13,  24,  where  it  is  called  lapis  ;  ViL  S. 
Siferli,  ap.  Basnsge,  torn.  iiL  pt.  2.  p.  273  ;  Egin- 
ha^  Fit  CaroU  M.  33;  Jmavia,  oder  Jfachrichtm 
vom  Zattaitde  der  Gegendea  und  Stadt  Jmavta, 
Salabuig,1784,  foL)  [L.  S.] 
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msHFAT  (Cea.  ^r.  7,  xH  14),  where  the  bnMlites 
encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (iViwn.  xxxii.  8),  and  the  point  fion 
which  the  spies  were  sent.  (^wn.  xiiL  xir.  40—45, 
xzi.  1 — S ;  DeuL  L  41^44 ;  comp.  Jvdff.  i.  17.) 
The  Buppoaition  that  the  Kadesh-Bamea,  to  whidi 
the  Isnelites  first  came,  is  different  from  the 
Kadesh-Meribah,  which  formed  their  later  encamp- 
ment, where  the  wanta  of  the  people  were  mira- 
enlonsly  suppled  from  the  smitten  rock  (iVim.  xx. 
14),  reconciles  some  difficulties.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  two  places  of  this  name,  tiie  first 
Kadesh  and  ita  localitiaa  agrees  very  well  with  the 
spring  of  'Am  Kddi§  er  Kidl$,  lying  to  the  E.  of 
the  highest  part  of  IJjebd  Balal,  towards  its  N. 
extremity,  about  12  milea  from  MoiUUU  Ha^ar. 
(Beer-lahai-ioi,  Gm.  xri.  14),  and  something  like  due 
S.  from  Kkalaia  (Chesil,  Joth.  xr.  30),  which  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams,  So^ 
City,  ToL  L  App.  pp.  466—468)  with  the  nek 
strock  by  Moeee. 

The  second  Eadeeh,  to  which  the  Israelites  came 
with  a  Tiew  of  passing  through  the  land  of  Edom, 
coincides  better  with  the  more  easterly  poaition  of 
'Aia-a-We!bA  which  Dr.  Bobinson  (£>&.  Ru. 
ToL  IL  pp.  588,  610,  6S2)  has  assigned  to  it 
(comp.  Kitto,  Seripttra  Lmtdt,  p.  82>  Bitter 
{Erdbmdt,  toL  xit.  pp.  1077—1089),  who  refen 
to  the  latest  discoveries  in  this  district,  docs  not 
determine  whether  one  Kadeeh  would  sufficiently 
answer  all  the  conditions  required.         [E.  B.  J.] 

KADMONITES  (KeS/wi'tuat,  LXX.),  a  nation  of 
Canaan  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
land  (6e».XT.  19).  The  name  Bmir-Ktden,  " chil- 
dren of  tbe  East"  (Judg.  -n.  8 ;  comp.  /so.  xi.  14), 
was  probably  not  distinctive  of,  but  collectiTely  ap- 
plied to  various  peoples,  like  the  Saracens  in  tbe 
middle  ages,  and  the  Beduins  in  later  times.  (Bitter, 
Erdhmda,  ToL  xr.  pL  L  p.  138.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAMON  (Kaiuir,  LXX.),  a  town  in  Qilead,  be- 
longing to  tbe  tribe  of  Manasseb,  where  Jair  died. 
(Jiic^,  X.  5;  comp.  Joseph....lii(ij'.  T.  7.  §6.)  The 
Kamona  (Ka^ni)  of  Eusebins,  which  lay  6  M.  P. 
to  the  N.  of  Legio  (^Onomait.  t.  v.),  must  hare  been 
another  pUce  of  the  same  name;  bnt  the  city  which 
Polybius  (r.  70)  calls  Camus  (Kaiims),  and  which 
was  taken,  with  other  pkcee  in  Peraea,  by  Antio- 
chns,  is  identical  with  the  town  in  Gilead.  (Beland, 
PaUmt.  649;  Winer,  <.  v.;  Von  Baumer,  Falett 
p.242;Bitter,£r(ttun<2e.roLxT.p.l026.)  [E.B.J.] 

KAKAH  (Kwd,  LXX.).  1.  A  town  in  the  N. 
district  of  Asher.  (Joih.  xix.  28.)  Dr.  Bobinson 
recognises  it  in  the  large  riUags  of  Kina,  on  the 
brow  of  the  Wadg-'Atk&r,  near  Tyre. 

2.  A  river  which  divided  the  district  of  Manasseh 
from  that  of  Ephraim  (Joih.  xn.  8,  xvii.  9, 10),  pro- 
bably the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
between  Caesareia  and  ApoUonia  (Amndinetis ;  comp. 
Schultens,  VitaSalad.  pp.  191, 193),  now  the  Nahr 
Aba-ZMra.  [E.B.J.] 

KAFHABABIS  (Ko^ofweti),  a  fortified  place,  in 
Idomaea,  taken,  with  Eapbethra,  by  Gerealis,  A.  D. 
69.    (Joeeph.  B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KEDEMOTH  (BaxfS/uie,  LXX),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Beuben  (Joth.  xiii.  18),  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Amon,  from  whence  Moaes  sent  mes- 
sengers of  peace  to  Sihon  king  of  Heebbon  (fitut, 
n.  26.)  Its  site  has  not  been  made  out,  (Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  ToL  xt.  pt.  L  h>-  $74,  1208;  Winer, 
*.r.)  [E.B.J.] 
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KED^SH. 


KEDESH  (Koftff,  LXX.).  I.  A  town  of  NaphUli, 
20  M.  P.  from  Tjn.  (Enaeb.  OmmuuL  i.  v.  Cedes.} 
Its  Canunitish  chieftain  waa  iilaui  at  the  oonqnest 
of  the  land  (JoA.  zii.  22);  afterwarda  it  belonged 
to  the  Lerites,  and  waa  one  of  the  citiea  of  refoge. 
(JiMi.zz.  7,  zxL32;  1  Cknm.Tl76.)  Bank  was 
born  here  (Judga,  iv.  6):  and  TigUth-Pileaer  made 
the  conqoeet  of  it  (2  King;  zt.  29).  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  victoiy  of  Jonathan  UaeoUisens  over  the 
princes  of  Demetrius  (1  Maec  zi.  63 — 73),  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Tobias  (Kulit  rqf  Ni^fioAd^ 
TMt,  i.  S).  In  Joaephus,  KiSura  {AtUiq.  'a.  1 1. 
S  1)  or  KMoa-B  (Antiq.  ziii.  5.  §  1)  is  spoken  of  as 
Uie  boundary  between  Tyre  and  Galilee:  dnring  the 
war  it  appears  to  have  been  hostile  to  Galilee 
{B.J.  ii.  18.  §  1).  The  strongly  fortified  place  in 
thit  district,  nlled  KvIoKriraf  by  the  same  writer 
(A  ./l  ir.  3.  §  3),  is  probably  the  same  as  Eedesh. 
A  Tillage  on  the  bills  oppoaite  the  marshes  of  Hulet- 
SiniAt,  still  called  Kedet,  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Bubinaon  with  the  ancient  city.  (£iU.  Jiei.  toI.  iii. 
p.  355.)  Kedet  was  visited  in  1844  by  the  Bev. 
£li  Smith,  who  has  a  fall  account  of  it  in  MS. 
{Biblioth.  Saera,  vol.  iii.  p,  203.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  S.  district  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
{Joth.  ZT.  23.) 

3.  A  town  of  Isaachar,  belonging  to  the  Ijerites. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  72  j  Beland,  PalaetL  f.  66S ;  Winer, 
Bibluch. Recl»ort.t.v.;  VonIUumer,Pa/M(.p.l29; 
Bitt<!r.£r<ttiin<fe.vol.ZT.pp246— 252.)    [E.B.J.] 

KEDRON,  KIDRON.    [Jerusalem.] 

KEILAU  (Kflki,  LXX.;  KlAXa,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
vi.  13.  §  I ;  Kq\ii,  Euaeb.),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Joth.  xv.  44),  8  M.  P.  from  Eleutheropolia. 
(Euaeb.  Onomatt  t.  r.)  When  the  city  waa  be- 
sieged by  the  Philistines,  David  relieved  it,  but  the 
thankless  inhabitants  would  hare  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  zziii.  1—13.)  It 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  walla  of  Jerusalem 
(A'ei.  iiL  17, 18);  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
prophet  Uabakknk  waa  buried  here.  (Sozomen, 
JI.  E.  Tii.  29 ;  Niceph.  B.  E.  zii.  48 ;  Beland,  PalaetL 
p.  698;  Winer,  SMitck.  Btalwori.  i.  v.\  Von  Bau- 
mer,  Paktt.  p.  207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KENITES  (Kiraiof,  LXX.),  a  semi-nomad  tribe 
of  Midianitea,  dwelling  among  the  Amalekitea.  (Geo. 
zv.  19;  Nvm.  zxiv.  21;  1  Sam.  zv.  6.)  Hobab 
(Jethro),  the  father-in-kw  of  Moses,  and  Heber,  the 
hiuband  of  Jael,  who  alew  Siaera  (Judg.  i.  16,  iv. 
II),  belonged  to  thia  race.  Tho  Rechabites  are 
inentioned,  with  other  families,  aa  belonging  to  the 
Kenitea.  (1  Ckron.  ii.  55;  Jer.  zzxr.  2  ;  Winer, 
t.  «.;  Hitter,  Erdhmde,  v<A.  xv.  pp.  135 — 138; 
Ewald,  Getch.  da  VoUet  Itrad.  vol.  i.  p.  337, 
▼oLii.  p.3I.)  [E.B.J.] 

KENIZZITES  (KeraCubi,  LXX.),  a  Ganaanitiah 
tribe,  (fim.  ZT.  19.)  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
is  called  a  Kenezite  (JVum.  xxziL  12;  JoA.  xiv.  6), 
and  Olhniel,  bis  yonnger  brother,  is  also  called  a 
son  ofKenaz.  {Juig.  i.  13, iii.  9;  aacK^.Joth.  xv.l7; 
I  CAron.  iv.  13.)  Another  branch  of  this  race  are 
referred  to  the  Edomites.  (Gen  xzxvL  1 1 ;  Winer, 
t.v.\  Bitter,  Erdtunde,  voL  it.  p.  188;  Ewald, 
Geich.  det  Volket  Itrael.  vol.  i.  p.  338.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

KEBIOTH  (Kapuie,  LXX.).  1.  A  town  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Joth.  zv.  25.)  It  was  probably 
the  birthplace  of  the  traitor  Judas,  who  owed  his 
surname  ('IffKapwinif)  to  this  place.  (Comp.  Winer, 
<.  V.  Judai.)  Dr.  Bobmson  (BibL  Ret.  voL  ii.  p.  472) 
has  suggested  that  it  may  be  represented  by  eC- 
X'dngntsHt,  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
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ridge  S.  of  Hebron,  where  there  an  mtm  of  raim 
visible. 

3.  A  town  of  Moab.  (Jer.  zlrai  24, 41 ;  Anoi, 
ii.2.)  [E.B.J.] 

KIBJATH,  a  word  dgni^g  in  Hebrew  "town,' 
or  "  dty;"  the  following  are  the  principal  places  to 
which  tills  term  is  attachad. 

1.  KiBjATHAiM  (KipiaBalfi,  LXX.),  or  the 
"  donble  city,"  one  of  the  roost  ancient  towns  in  Ihs 
country  E.  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  was  io  the  hands  of 
the  Eoiima  (Gen,  uv.  5 ;  comp.  Ewald,  Geteh.  det 
VoUcet  ItraeL  ToL  L  p.  308),  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Moabitm.  (DeuL  ii  9, 11.)  Kiija- 
thaim  waa  afterwarda  asaigned  to  the  diildren  of 
Benben  (Nmn.  zxzii.  37;  Joth.  ziii.  19)  ^  bat 
dnring  the  ezile  the  Hcabitea  recovered  this  and 
other  towna.  (Jer.  zlviii.  1,  23;  Etek.  xjtr.  9.) 
Enaebina  and  Jerome  (OmcmatL  t.  v.  KapiaBaift) 
deacribe  it  aa  being  full  of  Christians,  and  lying 
10M.P.W.ofHedeb«L  Bnrckhardt  (rrav.  p.367) 
heard  of  ruins  called  EUTtim,  half  an  hour  W.  of 
the  site  of  Medeba,  which  he  conjectures  to  have 
been  this  place,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  being 
retained.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  diatance  in 
the  Onomaaticon,  but  Jerome  ia  probably  wrong  in 
identifying  the  Chriatian  town  with  tlie  ancient 
Kiijathaim,  aa  the  former  is  no  doubt,  from  the  data 
aaaigned  by  him,  the  modem  Aiungjeiif,  S.  of  the 
Wadg  ZUrka  Main,  and  the  Utter  the  El-Teim  of 
Burckhardt,  to  the  N.  of  tlie  Wa^.  (Comp.  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  zT.  pp.  1185,  1186.)  There  was 
another  phu»  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
(1  Chroa.  vi.  76.) 

2.  Kikjath-Akba,  the  ancient  name  of  H^ron, 
but  still  in  nse  in  the  time  of  Kehemiah  (zi.  25). 
[Hebbok.] 

3.  Kirjath-Baal.    [Kibjatb-Jkabui.] 

4.  KisjATH-HuzoTH,  or  "city  of  streets,"  m 
town  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxiL  39.) 

5.  Kirjath-Jearih,  or  "  city  of  forests,"  one 
of  the  four  towna  of  the  Gibeonitea  (Joth.  iz.  17), 
and  not  far  distant  from  Beeroth  (El-Birth).  (Ezra, 
ii.  25.)  At  a  later  period  the  ark  waa  brought  here 
from  Beth-Shemeah  (1  &im.TiL  1,2),  and  remained 
there  till  it  was  removed  to  Jenisalem  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  6).  The  place  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Eera,  L c. ;  Ifeh.  vii.  29).  Josephua  (Ant. 
vi  1.  §  4)  says  that  it  was  near  to  Beth-Shemesh, 
and  Euaebioa  and  Jerome  (Onomatt.  t.v.  Baal- 
Carathiarim)  apeak  of  it,  in  their  day,  aa  a  village 
9  or  10  H.  P.  from  Jemaalem,  on  the  way  to  Dias- 
polis  (Lydda).  Dr.  Bobinaon  (Bibl.  Ret.  toL  ii. 
pp.  334 — 337)  haa  identified  it  vrith  the  present 
Kuryet.el-'Enib,  on  the  road  to  Ramleh.  The 
monka  have  found  the  Ahathotu  of  Jeremiah 
(i.  1 ;  comp.  Hieron.  m  2oc. ;  Onomatt.  t.  v. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  7.  §  3),  which  ia  now  represented  by  the 
modem  'Anita  at  Kiryet-el-'£nib,  but  the  eccle- 
siastical tradition  is  evidently  incorrect.  There  was 
formerly  here  a  convent  of  the  Minorites,  with  a 
Latin  church.  The  latter  remains  entirely  deserted, 
but  not  in  ruins ;  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
solidly  constructed  churches  in  Paleatiiw.  (Bitter, 
Erdhmtde,  vol  zvi  pp.  108—110.) 

6.  Kibjatr-Sbphkk,  or  "dty  of  the  book" 
(Joth.  zv.  15, 16 ;  Jndg.  i  1 1),  alao  called  Kibjath- 
Sakhah,  "city  of  palms."  (/o»A.zv.49.)  Afterwards 
it  took  the  name  of  Debib  (AaSlp,  LXX),  a  "  word  "* 
or  "oracle."  Debir  waa  captured  by  Joshoa  (s. 
38),  but  being  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Canaanitra, 
Caleb  gave  his  daughter  Achas  to  Othnie!,  for  his 
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Itftfoj  is  canTing  it  by  stonn  (Joii.  zr.  16 — 20). 
It  MoofEcd  afterwards  to  the  priests.  (^Jotk.  zxi. 
15 ;  I  CArsii.  tI  58.)  Debir  is  afterwards  lost 
iij;ht  of;  bat  from  the  indications  aln-ady  given,  it 
ippeus  to  hsTe  been  near  Hebron, — but  the  site  has 
sot  been  made  oat.  Then  was  a  second  Debir  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Joik.  ziiL  S6.)  (Von  Kanmer, 
raloL  p.  1 82 ;  Winer,  a.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIR-MOAB  (ri  Tftxos  t^i  MwaSirdes,  LXX.), 
"  the  stmighold  of  Moab."  (/jo.  xvi.),  called  also  KiR- 
Hkkeskth  and  Kib-Hkres.  (/«.  zri.  7,11;  Jer. 
xlriii.  31.)  In  the  Chaldee  vereion  and  the  Greek  of 
tbe  ApooTpha,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  Kerakka- 
Hoab,aiidCbanca(X<tpaini,2ifaoc:ziL17).  Undei 
this  latter  name,  mora  or  less  coirupted,  it  is  men- 
tioned bj  Ptolemy  (Xo^xko/io,  t.  17.  §  5 ;  comp. 
Xafm/uita,  Steph.  B.)  and  other  writeis,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  probne,  down  to  the  centimes  before 
theCnisades.  (Abti-1-fdda,  Tab.Sgr.  pl89;  Schal- 
teia,  Imkx  ad  Vil.  Salad.  $.  v.)  The  Crusaders 
found  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still 
bumn  as  Kent,  which,  with  that  of  Shobei,  formed 
the  centre  of  operations  for  the  Latins  £.  of  the 
Jotdaa.  With  the  capture  of  these,  after  a  long 
siege  by  Saladin,  A-D.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the 
fnmks  orer  this  territory  terminated.  (Wilken,  die 
Krma,  r<A.  ir.  pp.  244—247.)  The  whole  of  this 
district  ns  nnknown  till  A.  D.  1806,  when  Seetien 
(Zaebs,  UonaiL  Corr.  xmL  pp.  433,  folL)  penetrated 
as  far  as  Kerak.  A  fallrr  acooont  of  the  place  is 
gitea  by  BorcUiardt  (Trao.  pp.  879 — 387),  by 
whom  it  waa  next  visited  in  1818;  and  another 
de>(Tiption  js  furnished  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Tt<u.  ppi  361 — 370),  who  fallowed  in  the  same 
direction  in  1818.  (Robinson,  BibL  Set.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
S66— 571 ;  Sitter,  Srdhadt,  voL  xv.  pp.  916, 
1215.)  [KB.  J.] 

KISHOK.    [Cmoa.] 


UBANAE  AQUAE.  [Aquak  Labakab.] 
LABEATES.  [Labkatis  Lacub.] 
LABEATIS  LACUS,  a  lai^  lake  of  Soman  II- 
ijricam,  aitoated  to  the  K.  of  Soodra,  the  chief  city  of 
ibe  LABBATB3  (Lir.  xliil  21,  xliv.  31,  xlv.  S6)  or 
Ubeatae.  (Pluu  iiL  26.)  It  is  now  called  the  lake 
<fScilari,  iamons  for  the  quantity  of  fish,  especially 
of  the  "  Cyprinos  "  family.  The  rivers,  which  drain 
!h«  rocky  district  of  MoHte-Negro,  discharge  them- 
Kives  into  this  lake,  which  comtnmiicates  with  the 
Ka  try  the  river  Babbaka.  (Wilkinson,  Ihlmatia, 
'A  L  pp.  411, 41  ."5,  •«76.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LABl'CUMor  LAVI'CUM,  sometimes  also(Liv.ii. 
39,  It.  45)  LAVl'CI,  (rt  luaativ :  Eth.  Aaffutaydi, 
Labicaooa  and  Laricanos  :  La  CoUmma),  an  ancient 
ciiT  of  Ladnm,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  north- 
natero  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  distant  aboat 
15  miles  &om  Borne.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed, 
''''ording  to  a  tradition  reported  by  Servios  (jad 
Am.  Tii.  796),  to  Glancus,  a  son  of  Minos:  and 
Vii^l  (Ic)  mentions  it  among  the  cities  which 
lent  aaastance  to  king  Latinus  against  Aeneas,  so 
that  be  mnst  have  regarded  it  as  more  ancient  than 
th<  Tnjan  settlement  in  Latium.  But  the  cur- 
rent tndition,  adopted  by  Dionysios,  represented 
LatHcom,  in  cocninon  with  so  many  other  Latin 
°^  as  a  colony  of  Alba.  (Dionys.  viii.  19 ; 
^^w^CT.  ap.  Euteb.  Arm.  p.  18S.)  Whatever  was 
its  origin,  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  one 
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of  the  cities  of  the  LaUn  Leagne,  and  m  inch 
retained,  down  to  a  Uts  period,  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  sacrifices  oa  the  A&n  Mount. 
(Oionys.  v.  61 ;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  first  appean 
in  hiatoiy  aa  taking  part  in  the  league  of  the  Latins 
against  Boms  pnvions  to  the  battle  of  Begillns 
(Dionys.  I.  c),  and  is  afterwards  mentioned  among 
the  cities  which  are  itpestnted  a*  taken  in  sno- 
ceaaion  by  Coriobmos,  during  his  campaign  against 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  u.  39 ;  Kenya.  viiL  19.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  legend  represents  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Labicnm,  together  with  Bola, 
Pedum,  and  other  places  which  figure  in  the  same 
narrative,  actually  fell  about  that  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aeqnians,  as  Satricnm,  Corioli,  and 
other  towns  further  to  the  8.,  did  into  those  vt  the 
Volscians.  (Niebnhr,  voL  ii.  p.  259.)  But  dDiing 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Bomana  with  the 
Aeqnians,  Labicnm  always  appears  as  a  Latin 
city :  and  from  its  position  on  the  inntier  of  La- 
tiom  adjoining  the  Aeqnians,  its  name  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  histoiy  of  those  oontestSk  Thus,  in 
B.  o.  458,  its  territoiy  was  ravaged  by  the  Aequian 
genetal  Gracchus :  and  in  418  we  find  the  Labicana 
themselves  abandoning  the  Soman  alliance,  and 
joining  the  Aequians,  together  with  whom  they 
establubed  a  camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  Their  con- 
bined  forces  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Bocnaii 
dictator  Q.  Servilins  Piiscns,  and  Labicnm  itself 
was  taken  by  storm.  In  order  to  secura  their  sew 
oanquest  agiunst  the  Aeqnians  the  Soman  senate 
sent  thither  a  colooy  «f  1900  Soman  citizens,  which 
appears  to  have  maintainwl  itself  then,  though  at- 
ta^ed  the  very  next  year  by  the  Aequians.  (Ov.  iii^ 
25,  iv.  45 — 17,  49.)  In  B.  c.  383,  its  territoiy 
was  again  ravaged  by  the  Praenestines,  at  that  time 
on  hostile  terma  with  Some  (Liv,  vi.  21) ;  and  after 
a  long  interval,  in  b.c.  211,  it  once  mora  snstained 
the  same  £ite  from  the  anny  of  Hannihal,  (Lir. 
zzvi  9.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Labicnm  disappears 
from  histoiy,  but  we  learn  that  it  still  ezisted  as  a 
municipimn,  thongh  in  a  very  poor  and  decayed 
condition,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic  pro  Plane. 
9,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  39.)  Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  the  town  as  in  ruins,  and  Pliny  menUons  the 
population  "ez  agro  Labicano"  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  imply  that,  though  they  atill  formed  a 
"populus"  or  community,  the  city  no  longer  ezisted. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  230, 237 ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  In  like 
maimer  we  find  the  "  ager  Labicanus  *  elsewhera 
mentioned,  but  no  further  notice  of  the  town.  (Suet. 
Cau.  83.)  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have,  under 
the  Soman  empire,  congregated  together  afresh  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ihe  station  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana, called  Ad  Quintanas,  and  hence  assumed 
the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintanenses,  which  we  meet 
with  in  inscriptions.  (OrelL/iwer.  118, 3997.)  The 
territory  appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  fertility, 
and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  grapes.  (^ 
Ital.  viii.  366 ;  Jul.  Capit  Clod,  il  Km.  1 1.) 

The  position  of  Labicum  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute,  having  been  pUced  by  difiisrent 
writers  at  ValmonioiHt,  Zagarolo,  and  Lugnano. 
But  the  precise  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Via  Labicana,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  that  road,  about  120  stadia 
(15  Soman  miles)  from  Some,  ought  to  have  left  no 
difficulty  on  the  subject :  and  Holstenius  long  ago 
correctly  placed  the  ancient  city  on  the  hill  now 
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oecopied  hj  ths  villiga  of  La  Cobmna;  a  beiglit  a 
little  in  idrance  of  the  ToMolui  hills,  and  com- 
manding  the  a^dning  portion  of  the  plain.  It  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  15th  milestone  on  the  Boman 
nad,  where,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  saborb  Ad  Qoin- 
tanas  afterwards  grew  np,  and  is  certainly  the  only 
position  that  accords  with  Strabo's  deecii^an.  No 
rains  are  visibte ;  bat  the  ote  is  one  well  calcnlated 
for  an  ancient  city,  of  small  magnitode,  and  the 
discoveiy  of  the  inscriptions  already  noticed  in  its 
immediate  neighbonrhood  may  be  considered  ood- 
clnsive  of  the  point.  The  modem  village  of  La 
Cofcnna  dates  only  itaai  the  1 1th  centniy.  (Holstan. 
Not  ad  elm.  p.  194  ;  Fabrett  d»  Aqaaecbiet. 
p.  182  ;  Nibby,  Dintom  tU  Soma,  toI.  ii.  pp.  157 
— 164.)  Ficoroni,  in  his  elaborate  work  (^Uemorie 
dtSa  Prima  e  Seemda  Citti  di  Labiao,  4to.  Boma, 
1745),  has  laboured  to  prore,  but  certainly  without 
success,  that  Labieum  was  situated  on  the  CoBe  dei 
Quadri,  near  Lagnaao,  about  5  miles  beyond  La 
Coloma.  The  remains  there  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  him  render  it  probable  that  Lugnano  was 
an  ancient  site,  probably  that  of  Bala  [Bola]  ;  but 
the  distance  from  Borne  excludes  the  suppositioiD 
that  it  was  that  of  Labicnm. 

The  Vu  LABiaAlfA,whieh  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina  at  Borne  together  with  the  Via  Prae- 
nestina,  but  separated  from  the  Utter  immediately 
afterwards,  held  a  course  nearly  parsllel  with  it  as 
far  as  the  station  Ad  Quintanas ;  from  whence  it 
turned  round  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  fell 
into  the  Via  Latins  at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  where 
the  latter  road  had  just  descended  from  Mt.  Algidna. 
(Strsb.  r.  pw  237 ;  /(m.  Ant.  pp.  304, 305.)  It  is 
strange  that  the  Itinerary  gives  the  name  of  La- 
Tieaiia  to  the  continuation  of  the  road  after  their 
junction,  though  the  Via  Latina  was  so  much  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  course  of  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  may  be  readily  traced  from 
the  gates  of  Rome  by  the  Tom  Pignatara,  Cento 
Cdk,  Tom  Nuova,  and  the  Oiteria  di  Fiaocchio 
to  the  0$feria  ddia  Coloma,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  that  name.  This  Osteria  is  16  miles  from  Borne 
and  a  mile  beyond  the  ancient  station  Ad  Qointasas. 
From  thence  the  road  proceeded  to  San  Caario,  and 
soon  after,  quitting  the  line  of  the  modem  road  to 
Valmonbme,  stmck  off  direct  to  join  the  Via  La- 
tina :  but  the  exact  site  of  the  station  Ad  Pictas 
has  not  been  determined.  (Weatphal,  Horn.  Kam- 
pagM,  pp.  78 — 80  i  Cell's  Topogr.  of  Some, 
f.  279.) 

On  the  left  of  the  VU  Labicana,  aboat  thirteen 
miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  is  a  small  crater-formed 
lake,  which  has  often  been  considered  as  the  ancient 
Lacns  Begillns :  but  the  similar  basin  of  the  Logo 
di  Corm^eUe,  near  Tosculnm,  appears  to  have  a 
better  chum  to  that  celebrated  name.  [Bkoillus 
Lacds.] 

The  course  of  the  Via  Labicana  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  bordered,  like  the  other 
highways  that  issued  from  the  dty,  with  numerous 
sepnlchres,  many  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  of 
massive  constructifflL  Of  these,  the  one  now  known 
as  the  Tom  Pignatara,  about  three  miles  from 
the  Porta  Maggiort,  a  represented  by  very  ancient 
tradition,  bat  with  no  other  aatbority,  as  the  mau- 
solenm  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (Ifibl^,  toL  iil  pi  243.)  We  leant,  also, 
that  the  fiunily  tomb  of  the  emperor  IMdius  Julianns 
was  sitnated  on  the  same  road,  at  the  distance  of 
S  milea  firam  Borne.  (SpartiaD.Z>Ki./tiJ.8.) 


LACETAXL 

LABISCO.    [Latisco.] 

LABISCUH.     [Lavtsoo.] 

LABO'TAS  (AaiSi^ai),  asmall  river  of  tbeplvn 
of  Antioch.  (Strab.  xvi.  pi  751.)  It  runs  from  the 
north,  parallel  to  the  Abceuthus,  and,  mixing  vith 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  Oenopsras  caning  fbm 
the  east,  in  a  small  lake,  they  flow  off  in  one  strtan 
and  join  the  Orontes  a  littie  above  Antioeb.  It  b 
the  western  of  the  two  rivers  shown  in  nap,  Vol  I. 
p.  115,  and  Pagrae  (hagroi)  a  sitnattd  m  its 
western  bank  near  its  month.  [G.  W.] 

LABRANDA  (ri  AdCporta  or  hiSpniM),  > 
vilUge  in  the  west  of  Caris,  about  60  (tsdii  fnm 
the  town  of  Mylasa,  to  whidi  the  village  belonged, 
and  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  road  called 
the  sacred.  Labranda  was  situated  in  the  monntains, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  of  Zeos  Stntio, 
to  which  processions  went  along  the  ncicd  nxil 
from  Mylasa.  Herodotus  describes  (v.  119)  tlie 
sanctuary  as  an  eztenuve  grove  of  plane  trees,  vithin 
which  a  body  of  Carians,  in  their  war  i^ut  the 
Persians,  retreated  for  safety.  Strsbo  (xir.  p.  659) 
speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  with  a  iianni  <t  Zeos 
Stratios,  who  was  also  snmamed  "  Labraodenia  "  « 
"  Labrandens."  Aelian  {H.  A.  xii.  SO),  who  stale 
that  the  temple  of  Labranda  was  70  stadia  linen 
Mylasa,  rehites  that  a  spring  of  clear  water,  witbin 
the  sanctuary,  contained  fishes,  vrith  goHm  neck- 
lum  and  rings.  Chandler  {An^.  o/Ioma,  pt  1. 
c.  4,  and  Atia  Minor,  c  58)  was  the  first  who 
stated  his  belief,  that  the  ruins  at  laUi,  aoatli  of 
Kitdjik,  consisting  of  a  theatre  and  a  rained  temple 
of  the  Ionian  order,  of  which  16  colomna,  with  the 
entablature,  were  then  still  standing,  were  those  o( 
ancient  Labranda  and  of  the  temple  of  Zens  Stntios. 
But  Choiseul  Gonffier,  Barbi<  dn  Bocsge,  and  Leake 
{Atia  Minor,  p.  23i),  agree  in  tiiinking  that  the* 
rains  belong  to  Euromus  rather  than  Labtanda. 
Their  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  reins 
of  the  temple  have  nothing  very  ancient  aboat  them. 
but  ratiier  show  that  they  belong  to  a  straetnie  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  Labnnda  most 
be  looked  for  in  the  hills  to  the  norUi-east  of  Mjlasa. 
Sir  C.  Fellows  (Journal,  p.  261),  apparently  not 
knowing  what  had  been  done  by  his  pi«iiec«s8ore, 
unhesitatingly  speaks  of  the  rums  at  laldi  as  those 
of  Labranda,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  remaiiM 
of  the  temjde  under  the  name  of  the  "Temple  at 
Labranda."  [LS.] 

LABRONIS  PORTUS.    [LiBtramnt] 

LABUS  or  LABU'TAS  {Mgos  or  MOoini), 
a  monntwn  range  in  the  N.  of  Parthia,  mentiooeo 
by  Polybins  (x.  29).  It  seems  to  have  a  p«rt  * 
the  greater  range  of  M.  Coronns,  and  is  probabl; 
represented  now  by  the  Sobad-Koh,  a  part  of  the 
Elburz  monntains.  [^J 

LACANI'TIS  (Aojtoi'iTii),  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Cilicia  Proper,  above  Tarsus,  between  the  riven 
Cydnns  and  Sarns,  and  ffmtnin'"g  the  town  a 
Ireuopolis.  (Ptol.  V.  8.  §  6.)  [L-  S.] 

LACCU'RIS.    [Obitakl] 

LACEA.    [LusiTAKiA.] 

LACEDAEMON  (AwceSo^uar,  Ste^  B.  <■  t.\ 
Eostadi.  ad.  JL  ii.  S82),  a  town  in  the  interior  <* 
Cyprus.  (Engel,  Kgprot,  vd. i.  p.  158.)   [E. B.  J] 

LACEDAEMON,  LACEDAEMOTia  [Uco- 
niA.] 

LACEREIA.    [DontTS  Caxpds.] 

LACETA'NI  (Aaitrreo'oO,  one  of  the  small 
peoples  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  who  occupied  the 
valleys  at  the  S.  foot  of  U»e  Pyrenees.    (Lao- 
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leia'a  qntu  nAjteta  J^renaat  vumtSnu  ett,  LW.). 
Tbsr  "  psthleas  famte  '  (dema  et  lUveitrii  gem, 
Ui.)  la;  S.  of  the  Ckkbetaiti,  W.  of  tbe  Ikdi- 
GEira,  tnd  N.  of  the  LAurrABi.  (It  is  impossible 
tonnd  the  EDspcion  that  these  names  an  identical, 
apedally  as  ire  have  the  intenoediate  form  LiE- 
AETAHi,  and  that  Lacetania  ia  on);  the  K.  part  of 
Liletania.  Horeorer,  the  mune  is  confbonded  with 
the  Jacetasi  in  the  HS&  of  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60.) 
Only  one  town  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them, 
and  that  withoat  a  name,  but  simply  as  having 
bun  takm  by  H.  Gate  (Pint.  Cat  Mc^.  1 1  ;  Liv. 
xzL  23,  26,  60,  et  aeq.,  zzviii.  24,  26,  et  seq., 
zxxiU.  M,  zuir.  20  ;  Dion  Gaai.  zlv.  10 ;  Martial, 
i.  49.  M.)  [P.  &] 

LACHISH  (Aaxu,  LXX.;  Mx'",  Aax<Ura, 
Joseph.),  a  dty  to  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
(JoA.  XV.  39),  the  capital  of  one  of  tbe  petty  kings 
or  sbeiUis  of  the  Canaanites  (x.  3).  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Joahna  (iv.  31 — 33),  and  is  joined 
with  Admaim  and  AxekiA  (2  Chron.  xi.  9)  as  one 
of  the  cities  bnilt,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Behoboam. 
It  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  oa  his  invasion  of 
Jodaea,  B.  c  713.  (3  Kiagt,  XTvi.  14, 17,  xix.  8.) 
It  is  placed  by  Ensebias  and  St  Jerome  (Onomuut. 
t.  e.)  seven  ndlea  sooth  of  Elentheropolis,  m  Daroma 
or  "  the  valley.'  (JoA.  xr.  39.)  Bat  for  this  it 
might  have  been  identified  with  Um  LiJtii,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  about 
five  hours  fitsn  the  former,  where  ia  an  ancient  site 
"  now  euteied  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small  round 
stones,  among  wUcfa  are  seen  two  or  three  fragment^ 
of  marble  columns."  (Bobinion,  BSL  Ba.  voL  ii. 
p.  388.)  The  objecttons  to  the  identification  are  not, 
perhaps,  so  great  as  is  represented:  the  title  Cm,  equi- 
valent to  metropolis,  inmld  seem  to  mark  it  as  a 
place  of  importance;  and  there  ia  no  other  vestige  of 
a  town  in  those  parta  that  can  be  referred  to  TjaAi^h. 
It  is  can.^iderably  south  of  west  from  Beit  Jebrin 
(Elentheropolis),  wluch  ia  near  enough  to  sa^sfy  the 
deacriptioo  of  Eusebius,  who  is  not  remarkable  for 
{3vciae  accuracy  in  his  bearings,  nor,  indeed,  in  his 
distances,  except  in  the  parts  with  wbicli  he  wsa 
familiar,  and  on  the  more  frequented  thoronghfarea. 
No  argument  can  be  drawn  fnan  its  juxtaposition 
with  Adoraim  and  Azekah,  in  2  Chnm.  xi.  9,  as  it 
might  be  near  enough  to  group  with  them  in  a  list 
of  names  which,  it  is  evident,  does  not  pretend  to 
geographical  predaon.  [6.  W.] 

LACIACA  or  LACIACUM  (in  the  Pent.  Table 
it  is  called  Laaaat),  a  town  in  tbe  north-west  of 
Noricnm  (/t  Ani.  ff.  235,  258).  Tbe  name  seems 
to  be  oconected  with  "  lacus,"  and  thus  to  point  to 
tbe  lake  district  in  upper  Austria;  hence  some  have 
identified  the  place  with  jSeeuofcien,  or  St.  Georgen 
on  tbe  AUertea.  But  Muchar  (iforiam,  p.  267) 
is  probably  light  in  identifying  it  with  JVoalai- 
martt.  [L.  S.] 

LA'CIBI  (Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3 ;  Aucidr,  PtoL  ii.  4. 
§  1 1),  a  tributary  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  conventus  of  Gades,  while  Pto- 
lemy jjaces  it  among  the  cities  of  the  Turduli,  in 
in  the  ndghboorhood  of  Hispalis.  [P.  S.] 

L  ACIBITBGIUH  (AajriCa^ioi'),  aGennan  town 
oa  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltie,  between  the  riven 
Cbalnma,  and  Suevos  or  Soebos.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27).  and  it  Is  certain  that 
its  site  must  be  loodced  for  to  the  west  of  TTornentiirkfe, 
but  the  precise  spot  cannot  be  ascertiuned,  whence 
•nme  have  identified  it  with  Wimttr,  others  with 
AtfaaJwy,  and  others  again  with  tatioiiwisr.  [L.S.] 
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LA.CIDAE.   [Attica,  p.  S2S,  a.] 

LACI'NIA.     [lAPTDIA.] 

LACIIilUH  (rk  Aoxlmar  Sxpw :  CifO  deOa 
Colonaey,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  aboot  6  miles  S.  of  Crotona. 
It  formed  the  soatheni  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  as  the  lapygian  promontoiy  did  the  northern 
one:  the  distance  between  the  two  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  at  700  stadia, 
while  Pliny  apparently  (tat  the  passage  in  its 
present  state  is  obvionsly  oompt)  redmns  it  at 
75  Roman  miles,  or  600  stadia;  both  of  which 
estimates  are  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  the 
real  interval  bemg  65  geog.  miles,  or  650  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ;  Plia  iii.  11.  a.  15  ;  HeL  iL  4. 
§  8.)  The  Tjfinian  promontory  is  a  bold  and 
rocky  headland,  farming  the  terminatian  of  one  of 
the  ofisboots  or  branches  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Apennines  (Lucan.  ii.  434 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  6)  :  it 
was  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  T-ariuian  Juno,  the  ruins  of  which, 
surviving  through  the  middle  ages,  have  given  to 
the  promontory  its  modem  appellation  of  Caf»  dette 
CaHonM.  It  ia  also  known  by  that  of  Ca^  Nam, 
a  name  evidently  derived  &om  the  Greek  No^i ,  a 
temple ;  and  which  seems  to  date  £nim  an  early 
period,  as  the  promontory  is  already  designated  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  490)  by  the  name  of 
Naus.  That  Itinerary  reckons  it  100  stadia  £nan 
thence  to  Crotona :  Strabo  gives  the  same  distance 
as  150  stadia ;  but  both  are  greatly  overrated. 
Livy  correctly  says  that  the  temple  (which  stood  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the  promontoiy)  was  only 
about  6  miles  from  the  dty.  (Liv,  xxiv.  3.)  For 
the  history  and  description  of  this  &mous  temple, 
see  Ckotoha. 

Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  that  opponte  to  the 
Lacmian  promontoiy,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles 
from  the  hmd,  was  an  island  called  Dioacoron  (the 
island  of  the  Dioscuri),  and  another  called  the 
island  of  Calypso,  supposed  to  be  the  Ogygia  of 
Homer.  Scylax  idso  mentions  the  iahmd  of  Calypso 
immediately  after  tbe  Lacmian  promontory  (§  13, 
p.  5).  But  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  island  at 
all  ^at  will  answer  to  eithw  of  thcee  mentioned  by 
Pliny :  there  is,  in  fact,  no  islet,  however  small,  (^ 
the  Lacinian  cape,  and  hence  modem  writers  have 
been  reduced  to  seek  for  the  abode  of  Calypso  in  a 
small  and  barren  rock,  dose  to  the  shore,  near  Capo 
iZtesuto,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Lacinium.  Swinburne, 
who  visited  it,  remarks  how  Uttle  it  corresponded 
with  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  Ogygia:  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  trifling  a  rock  (which  is 
not  even  marked  on  Zannoni's  elaborate  map)  could 
have  been  that  meant  by  Scylax  and  Pliny.*  The 
statement  of  the  latter  concemmg  the  ishmd  which 
he  calls  Koscoron  is  still  more  precise,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  accotmt  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  adda  the  names  of  three  others,  Tiris,  Erannsa, 
and  Hdoessa,  which  he  introduces  somewhat  vaguely, 
as  if  he  were  himself  not  clear  of  their  position. 
Their  names  were  probably  taken  from  some  poet 
now  lost  to  us.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LACIPEA.    [LcsiTAHiA.] 
LACIPPO  (AoKtinr*,  PtoL  iL  4.  §  11 ;  Lacipo, 
cdn  op.  Sestini,  Mtd.  Itp.  p.  57  ;  Mionnet,  Suppl. 


*  The  difierent  pontions  that  have  been  assigned 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  the  degree  of  ptT>- 
bability  of  their  cUims,  will  be  diaconed  imder  the 
article  Ootoia. 
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ToL  L  pi  34),  a  tribaUiy  town  of  the  Toiduli  in 
•Hi«p«Tii>  Butio,  nnr  the  ahore  of  the  Meditcr- 
nnein,  where  its  ruins  are  etill  Men  at  Ake^ipe, 
near  Caiam.  Ptolemy  plaoei  it  too  far  inUod. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7  ;  Plin.  iiu  1.  a.  3 ;  Carter,  Tnadi, 
p.  1 28  ;  Ukert,  vol  iL  pt  1 .  p.  348.)         [P.  &] 

LACMOK  (MKium,  Hecat  Fr.  70;  Herod,  iz. 
92 ;  Stepb.  B.  $.  v.)  or  LACMUS  (A^/ui,  Strab. 
vL  f.  271,  Tii,  p.  316),  the  highest  aummit  of 
Honnt  Pindos,  the  Zygoi  or  ridge  of  lietuno. 
Thia  ia  geographically  the  moat  remarkable  monn- 
tain  in  Greece  ;  situated  in  the  heart  of  Pindas  as 
to  its  breadth,  and  centrally  also  in  the  longitudinal 
chain  which  pervades  the  continent  from  N.  to  S. : 
it  gives  rise  to  five  principal  liven,  in  fact  to  all 
the  great  atreams  of  Northern  Greece  except  the 
Sperdieiua ;  north-eastward  to  the  Haliaranon, 
■oath-eastward  to  the  Pendos,  soathward  to  the 
Aehebos,  sonth-westward  to  the  Arachthos,  and 
north-westward  to  the  Aons.  (Leake,  Ifor&am 
Greece,  voL  L  pp.  294, 411 — 415,  ToL  ir.  ppi240, 
861,276.)  [KB.  J.] 

LACOBBTOA.    [1.  LunTAHU ;  2.  Vaocaki.] 
LACCXNIA,  LACaNICA,  or  LACEDAEMON, 
the  south-easterly  district  of  Feloponnesns. 

L  Name. 

Its  most  andent  name  was  Lacedaemon  (Aaitt- 
ttdiuai),  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Homer, 
who  applies  this  name  as  well  to  the  country,  as  to 
its  capital  (/JL  il  681,  iu.  239,  244,  &c)  The 
nsnal  name  in  the  Greek  writers  was  Xoeoiuca 
(4  Aontfuc^,  BC  yri),  though  the  form  Lacedaemon 
still  continned  to  be  need.  (Herod.  vL  58.)  The 
Bomans  called  the  country  Lacohioa  (Plm.  zxv. 
8.  8.  53  ;  Laconics,  Mela,  iL  3)  or  Lacohia 
(Plin.  Ti.  34.  a.  39,  zvii.  18.  s.  80),  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  form  nsually  employed  by  modem 
writers.  Mela  ({.  c.)  also  uses  Lacohib,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  (4  Aoiravlt  yaia,  Hom. 
Hymn,  m  ApM.  410.)  The  Ethnic  names  are 
AcUmf,  -«rot,  AoiccSuiuIi'ioi,  Lat  Laco  or  Lacon, 
-nis,  Lacedaemonins ;  fern.  Aomuva,  AoKaWs,  La- 
oonis.  These  names  are  applied  to  the  whole  &ee 
population  of  Laconia,  both  to  the  Spartan  citizens 
and  to  the  Perioeci,  spoken  of  below  (for  authori- 
ties, see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  405, 406).  They 
are  nanally  derived  baa  a  mythical  hero,  Lacon  or 
Lacedaemon ;  but  aoma  modem  writers  think  that 
the  root  Lac  is  connected  with  Xjucos,  Kixxos,  laau, 
lacuna,  and  Was  given  originally  to  the  central 
district  &om  its  b^og  deeply  sunk  between  moun- 
tains. (Curtius,  Pelopomuiot,  toL  ii.  p.  309.) 

n.  Generai,  Desciuptioh  or  Tns  Oountkt. 
The  natural  features  of  Laconia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  exercised  a  powerful  inSnenoe  upon  the 
history  of  the  people.  It  is  a  long  valley,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  only  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  aonthem  barrier  of  the  Arcadian  monntains, 
from  which  run  iu  a  parallel  direction  towards  the 
south,  the  two  lofiy  mountain  ranges  of  Taygetus 
and  Paraon, — the  former  dividing  Laconia  and 
Measenia,  and  terminating  iu  the  promontory  of 
Taenarum,  now  C.  Matapaa,  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Greece  and  of  Europe,  the  latter  stretch- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast,  and  terminating  in 
the  promootory  of  Malea.  The  river  Enrotas  flows 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  lying  between 
these  mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  whiuh 


LACONIA. 

was  called  the  T.amnian  gnlfl  I.acania  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Euripides  as  a  country  "  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy  "  (ap.  Strab.  viii.  pb  366) ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  innding  it  made  even  Epaminondu 
hesitate  to  enter  it  with  his  army.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  5. 
§  10.)  On  the  northem  side  then  are  only  tws 
natural  passes  by  which  the  plain  of  Sparta  can  be 
invaded.  (See  below.)  On  the  western  side  the  lofty 
masses  of  Taygetus  form  an  almost  insurmoontable 
barrier;  and  the  pass  across  them,  which  lesds 
into  ths  plain  of  Sparta,  is  so  difficult  as  aearoely 
to  be  practicable  for  an  army.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea. 

in.  MomrrAora,  Bitebs,  asd  Plaibs. 

HoDirr  TAtoETUs  (To^jrefo*',  to  Tifiymr 
Ipos,  the  common  forms ;  Ta^>«Tos,  Lneian,  /carom. 
19 ;  ri  To^ycTO,  Polyaen.  vii.  49  ;  Taygeta,  Vu;;. 
Oeory.  ii.  487  :  the  first  half  of  this  word  is  ssid 
by  Uesychins  to  signify  great).  This  mountain 
is  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus,  and  extends  in  an 
atanost  unbroken  line  for  the  space  of  70  miles  £ram 
Leondari  in  Arcsdia  to  C.  Mataptm.  Ita  vast 
height,  nnbrdken  length,  and  majestic  iomi,  have 
been  celebrated  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
Homer  gives  it  the  epthet  of  mfiiifycrror  ((M.  vi. 
103),  and  a  modem  traveller  remarks  that,  "  whether 
from  its  real  height,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  ontline, 
or  the  abraptnees  of  its  rise  from  the  plain,  it  created 
in  his  mind  a  stronger  impression  of  stupendous 
bulk  snd  loftiness  than  any  mountain  he  had  seen  in 
Greece,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Earope.' 
(Mure,  Tour  m  Crreeo8,ToL  ii.  p.  221.)  Taygetus 
rises  to  its  greatest  height  immediately  above  Sparta. 
Its  principal  siunmit  was  called  Taletdii  (TaArrdr) 
in  antiquity :  it  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  hones 
and  other  victims  were  hen  sacrificed  to  this  god. 
(Fans,  iil  20.  §  4.)  It  is  now  called  &  EUas,  to 
whose  chapel  on  the  summit  an  annual  pilgrims^ 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Its  height 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  French  Commission  to 
be  2409  metres,  or  7902  English  feet.  Another 
summit  near  Taletnm  was  callel  EroBAS  (EMpai, 
Belvedere,  Pans.  L  c),  which  Leaks  identifies  with 
Mt.  Paximidhi,  the  highest  snmmit  next  to  SL  £Has, 
from  which  it  is  distant  6^  geographical  miles. 
The  ancient  names  of  none  of  the  other  heights  are 
mentioned. 

By  the  Byzantine  writers  Taygetus  was  called 
Peiitbdactyt.iii(  (rh  TltmSijirvXoy),  or  ths 
"Five  Fingers,"  on  acoonnt  of  its  various  sum- 
mits above  the  Spartan  plain.  (Constant,  Porphyr. 
de  AAn.  Imp.  c  50.)  In  the  13th  century  it 
bon  the  name  of  lidingut  (4  ("7^^  '■'oi'  Mc- 
\i7YoS,  see  Leake,  feloponneiiaca,  p.  138),  At 
the  base  of  Taygetus,  immediately  above  the  Spar- 
tan plain,  then  is  a  lower  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  higher  summits.  This  lower  ridge  consists 
of  huge  projecting  masses  of  precipitons  rocks,  some 
of  which  an  mon  than  SOOO  feet  high,  though 
they  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
lofty  barrier  of  Taygetus  behind  them.  After  at- 
taining its  greatest  elevation,  Ht.  Taygetus  sinks 
gradually  down  towarxis  the  south,  and  sends  forth 
a  long  and  lofty  counterfork  towards  the  Eurotas, 
now  called  Lyiobmi  (AvKoSauri,  Wolfs-monntain), 
which  bounds  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  south.  It 
there  contracts  again,  and  runs  down,  as  the  back- 
loue  of  a  bmull  peninsula,  to  the  suuthemmost  ex. 
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InraitjorGReoe.  This  moantiinmu  distriet  between 
tin  Ijhwulti  and  Heasenian  gnlfa  is  now  called 
jVmt,  and  is  inhabited  b;  the  Maniitea,  vbo  alwaja 
miiiittined  their  independence,  while  the  rest  of 
Gntee  was  subject  to  the  Tnrks :  the  soathem  part 
of  the  pounsnla,  as  well  as  the  promontory,  bore  the 
name  of  Taenaram  in  antiquity.  [Taeicarux.] 
jUthongh  there  is  no  trace  of  any  Tolcanic  action  in 
Mt.  Ts^getns,  many  of  its  chasms  and  the  rent 
fonss  of  ita  rocks  have  been  pradnoed  by  the  nnme- 
nns  and  vident  earthquakes  to  which  the  district 
hu  been  subjected.  Hence  Laconia  is  called  by 
Haner  "full  of  hollows"  (mr^wira,  71  iL  581, 
Od.  IT.  1),  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  oonntiy 
osilj  shaken  by  earthquakes  (Strab.  Tiii.  p.  367). 
lo  the  iiearfal  earthquake,  which  laid  Sparta  in 
rains  in  B.  c  464,  and  killed  more  than  20,000 
Lsccdaemonians,  huge  masses  of  rocks  were  rolled 
dom  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetns.  (Pint. 
Cia.  16.) 

On  the  ades  of  Ht.  Ta^getus  are  forests  of  deep 
gnen  pine,  which  abounded  in  ancient  times  with 
gsme  and  wild  animals,  among  which  Pansanias 
mentions  wild  goats,  wild  boars,  stags,  and  bears. 
Tbe  district  between  the  summits  oif  Taletnm  and 
Erofas  was  called  Thbsas  (O^pas"),  or  the  himting 
pound.  (Paoa.  iii.  20.  §§  4, 5.)  Hence  Ta^getus 
was  one  of  the  faroiirite  haunts  of  the  huntress 
Artemis  (^Od.  tL  103),  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Liconiaii  dogs  was  proTerbial  in  antiquity.  (Aristot. 
JJitt  A».  vi.  20;  Xen.  (fe  Fen.  10.  §  1 ;  Viiy 
Gtorg.  iii.  405 ;  Hor.  Epod.  vi.  5.)  Modem  trarellers 
tell  ns  that  the  dogs  of  the  country  still  support 
their  ascient  character  for  ferocity  snd  coiuage. 
(Mure,  ToL  ii  p.  231.) 

The  snnthem  part  of  Mount  Taygetos  is  rich  in 
marble  and  iron.  Kear  Croceae  there  were  quarries 
of  green  pori^iyry,  which  was  extensively  employed 
br  the  Bomans.  [Ckoceak.]  There  was  also 
•nother  kind  of  marble  obtained  £rom  quarries  more 
to  the  Eoath,  called  by  the  Ramans  Taenarian  marble. 
The  whetstones  of  Mount  Taygetus  were  likewise  in 
mnch  request.  (Strab. Tiii.p.367;  "Taenariuslapis,'' 
Plio.  zzztL  22.  s.  43 ;  "  ootes  Laconicae  ex  Taygeto 
nnte,*  Plm.  zzxtL  22.  s.  47.)  The  iron  found  in 
the  monntain  was  considered  very  good,  and  was 
much  used  in  the  mann&cture  of  warlike  weapons 
and  agrieoltnral  instruments.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. 
Aa»&2fi«v;  Xen.  HdL  iiL  3.  §  7;  Plin.  -m.  57; 
Eostath.  adn.f.  298,  ed.  Bom.) 

Mou3T  Pasbos  (J  nifrw.  Pans.  iL  38.  §  7) 
ii  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  opposite 
nnge  of  TaVgetus.  It  does  not  form  one  niunter- 
.'Upted  line  of  mountains,  but  is  broken  up  into 
rarioaa  detached  masses  of  leas  elevation,  which 
fenn  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unbroken  and  ma- 
jestic barrier  of  Ts^^etus.  The  mass  to  which  the 
name  of  Pamon  was  mora  especially  applied  was 
the  range  of  moimtains,  nov  called  Makvi,  forming 
the  natural  bonndary  between  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
isd  Ar^golis.  It  is  6355  feet  high,  and  its  summit 
b  nearly  equidistant  fixnn  the  Eurotas  and  the 
(utein  coast.  This  mountain  is  continued  in  a 
pneral  south-easterly  direction,  but  how  far  sonth- 
"ards  it  cootinned  to  bear  the  name  of  Pamon  is 
Unknown.  Its  eastern  declivities,  which  extend  as 
Ui  a^  the  coast  at  a  considerable  elevation,  contain 
the  district  now  called  Tzahmia,  a  corruption  of  the 
*otd  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
fiakct  ckaely  resembling  the  ancient  Greek:  of  this 
in  aetomt  has  been  given   elsewhere.     [Vol.  L 
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Pl  728.]  On  ila  western  uds  Ht  Pamon  sinks 
down  more  rapidly,  and  divides  itself  into  separata 
hills,  which  bear  the  names  of  BAKBOBrrnEHES 
Oltmfcs,  Ossa,  Thokhax,  and  MuncLAiuM;  th* 
two  last  are  opposite  Sparta,  and  a  modem  observer 
describes  Henelaium  as  not  remarkable  either  for 
height  or  variety  of  outline,  but  rising  gradually  in 
a  succession  of  gentle  ridges.  (Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  223.) 
In  its  southern  continuation,  Mt.  Pamon  still  con- 
tinues of  moderate  height  till  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peninsula  between  the  Hyrtoan  and 
Laeonian  gulfs,  where  it  rises  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Zakax  (Z<ipa{)  to  a  height  of  3500  feet, 
and  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  at  a  coniaderabl* 
elevation,  till  it  reaches  the  promontoiy  of  Malea. 

The  EiitOTAS  (Eiptirat)  flows,  as  already  ob- 
served, throughout  the  entire  -length  of  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  Taygetus  and  Pamon.  Ita 
more  ancient  names  were  Bomtcab  (fittiiiKOS, 
Etym.  M.  I.  V.)  and  HlMBKVS  (*I/w|m»,  Plut  it 
Flm.  17):  it  is  now  called  Iri$  and  Nirii  in  ita 
upper  and  middle  course,  and  Bcuilipotamd  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  Spartan  plain  till  it  reaches 
the  sea.  In  its  course  three  districts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished;—the  vale  of  the  upper  Eurotas;  the 
vale  of  the  middle  Eurotas,  or  the  plain  of  Sparta; 
and  the  vale  of  the  lower  Eurotas,  or  the  maritime 
pUin.  I.  Tkt  Yah  of  iht  Upper  Eurottu.  The 
river  Eurotas  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  bonndary  of  the  Arcadian  plains  of  Asea 
and  Megalopolis.  It  was  believed  by  both  Pansanias 
snd  Strabo  that  the  Alpheins  and  the  Eurotas  had 
a  common  origin,  and  that,  after  flowing  together 
for  a  short  distance,  they  sank  under  ground;  the 
Alpheins  reappearing  at  Pegae,  in  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  in  Arcsdis,  and  tiie  Eurotas  in  the 
Bleminatis  in  Laconia;  but  for  a  fuller  account  of 
their  statementa  upon  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  ALPHEim.  All  that  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  Eurotas  is  formed  by 
the  imion  of  several  copious  springs  rising  oa  the 
southern  side  of  the  moimtain  above  mentioned,  and 
that  it  flows  from  a  narrow  glen,  which  gradually 
opens  towards  the  SSW.  ()n  the  eastern  side  it 
keeps  close  to  the  mountains,  while  on  the  western 
side  there  is  a  little  level  ground  and  some  moun- 
tain slopes  between  the  river  and  the  heights  of 
Taygetus.  At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  • 
mile  from  S^rta,  tbe  Eurotas  receives  the  OsMCS 
(Otvout,  Polyb.  ii.  65,66;  Athen.  i.  p.  31;  Liv. 
xzxiv.  28),  now  called  Keltfma,  which  rises 
in  the  watershed  of  Mt  Pamon,  and  flows  in  a 
general  south-westerly  direction :  the  principal  tri- 
bntary  of  the  Oenns  was  the  Gobotlub  (rijryvXot, 
Polyb.  iL  66),  probably  the  river  of  Vralend. 
(Luke,  Pdoponaaiaca,  p.  347.)  Kesrly  opposite 
the  union  of  the  Oenns  and  tbe  Eurotas,  the  moun- 
tains of  Taygetus  press  close  upon  the  river,  but 
again  almost  immediately  withdraw  to  a  greater 
distance  than  before,  and  the  river  emerges  into  the 
Spartan  plain. 

2.  The  Vale  of  the  Middle  Eurotat.  Sparta 
is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  this  vale  on  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  Between  the  river  and 
Mt  Taygetus  the  plain  is  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
olives,  which  are  in  the  present  day  preferred  to 
those  of  Athens;  and  the  silk  of  the  Spartan  phun 
is  superior  to  the  silk  of  every  other  district  of 
Greece.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.)  The  soil,  however, 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  rich  Hessenian 
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plain,  ind  haooa  Eoripdcs,  in  oontniting  the  two 
conntrits,  daacriba  Laoonia  ai  a  poor  land,  in  irbich 
tlicn  is  a  lai;ga  tract  of  aiable,  bat  of  laboriooi 
tilhgt  (ap^  SUab.  riii.  p.  366).  Tbia  ia  in  ac- 
oordanca  with  tbe  acconnt  of  Leake,  wbo  aays  that 
the  aoil  of  the  plain  ia  in  general  a  poor  mixtore  of 
white  daj  and  atanea,  difficult  to  ploogb,  and  better 
anited  to  oliTea  than  corn,  (if ana,  toL  i.  p.  148.) 
The  Tale,  bowerer,  pcaaeaaes  a  genial  climate,  being 
sheltered  on  ererj  aide  by  numntains,  and  the 
soeneiy  is  of  the  most  beantifiil  descriptiaa.  Hence 
Laeedaemon  has  been  aptly  characterised  by  Homer 
as  "  a  hoUoir  pleasant  Talley"  (nlXi)  ifitrtarii,  IL 
u.  581,  iil  443,  Od,  ir.  I).  Tbe  climate  is  fitToor- 
able  to  beanty;  and  the  women  of  tbe  Spartan  pUin 
are  at  pnaent  taller  and  more  robnat  than  the  other 
Greeks,  bare  more  ooloor  in  general,  and  look 
healthier;  which  agrees  also  with  Homei's  Aoicf- 
tai/ura  KoMiyintKa  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iiL  p. 
149).  The  security  of  tbe  Spartan  plain  against 
hostile  attacks  has  been  briefly  alloded  to.  There 
were  only  two  roads  practicable  for  an  invading 
anny;  one  by  the  upper  Eoiutas,  leading  from 
sonUiein  Arcadia  and  Stenyclams;  the  other  by  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Oenos,  in  which  the 
roads  from  Tegea  and  Argos  united  near  Sellasia. 

3.  Vah  of  the  Loioer  EurotoM.  At  tbe  ■oothem 
extremity  of  tbe  Spartan  plain,  the  mountains  again 
approach  so  close,  as  to  leave  scarcely  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  Eorotas.  The  mountains  on  tbe 
western  side  are  the  long  and  loily  connterfork  of 
Ht.  Taygetns,  called  Lyhobini,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  This  gorge,  through  which  the 
Eurotas  issues  from  tbe  vale  of  Sparta  into  the 
maritime  plain,  is  mentioned  by  Stiabo  ( J  Evptirat 
—  SulmD  avAuvd  rwa  luuifiy,  viii.  p.  343).  It  is 
about  12  miles  in  length.  The  maritime  plain, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  plun  of  Helos,  from 
the  town  of  this  name  upon  the  coast,  is  fertile  and 
of  some  extent.  In  the  lower  part  of  it  the  Enrotas 
6ows  throngh  marshes  and  sandhanka  into  the  La- 
conian  gulf. 

The  banks  of  tbe  Eniotaa  and  the  diy  parte  of 
its  bed  sie  overgrown  with  a  profusion  of  reeds. 
Hence  the  epithets  of  Sofcutorpd^s  and  Sovoic^eis 
are  frequently  given  to  it  by  Uie  poets.  (Theqgn. 
785;  Enrip.  I^.  in  Aul.  179,  ffeka.  207.) 

The  only  tribntsiy  of  the  Eurotas,  which  pos- 
sesses an  independent  valley,  is  the  Oenns  already 
mentioned.  The  other  tributaries  are  men  moun- 
tun  torrents,  of  which  the  two  following  names 
have  been  preserved,  both  descending  from  Sit.  Tay- 
getus  through  the  Spartan  plain:  Tulba  (Tlaaa, 
Pans.  iiL  18.  §  6;  Athen.  iv.  p.  139),  placed  by 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  Amyclae  to  Sparta,  and 
hence  identified  by  Leake  with  the  Panddeimoiia  ; 
PBB1.U4  (*iX\ia,  iii.  20.  §  3),  the  river  between 
AmycUe  and  Pharis.  The  Chacion  (Kvaiclwi'), 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgns,  was 
identified  by  Uter  writers  with  the  Oenns.  (Pint 
Lgc.6.) 

The  streams  Shzxds  and  Sctbas,  flawing  into 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  I,aconian  gulf, 
are  spoken  of  below.     [See  p.  1 14,  b.] 

Brfon  leaving  the  rivers  of  Laconia,  a  few  words 
mnst  be  said  respecting  an  ancient  Laconian  bridge 
etiU  existing,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  This  is  the  bridge  ol  Xerdhampo, 
built  over  a  tributary  of  tbe  Enrotas,  about  three 
hoars'  ride  to  the  south  of  Sparta,  Just  when  the 
•treom  iasaes  from  one  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  I 
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gfrga  of  Taygetns.  It  waa  first  disooverad  by 
Boss,  and  has  been  described  by  Hare,  who  supposes 
it  to  belong  to  the  sams  period  as  the  monnments  of 
Hycense.  Even  if  it  does  not  belong  to  so  early  a 
date,  but  is  a  genuine  Hellenic  work,  it  wonhi  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  Greeka  wen  «~]ti.int«^  with 
the  use  of  tbe  concentric  arch  at  a  very  early  period; 
whereas  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that  it  waa 
not  known  to  them  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  general  appearance  and  character  of 
this  stracton  will  be  bvt  seen  firom  the  annexed 
drawing  taken  from  Hnre.  The  masonry  is  of  the 
polygonal  species :  the  largest  stooss  an  those  of  the 
arch,  some  of  which  an  from  fonr  to  five  feet  long, 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  between  one  and 
two  in  thickness.  From  the  character  of  the  stmc- 
tnn,  and  from  its  remote  situation,  Hun  coDclndea 
that  it  caimot  be  a  Boman  work;  and  then  an 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  wen 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
(Hun,  vol  iL  p.  247,  aeq.;  oomp.  Leake,  Pefopo*- 
nennoo,  p^  116,  aeq.) 


BBIOOB  or  XBBOKAKTO. 

Then  an  no  other  pluns  in  Laconia  except  the 
three  above  mentioned  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Enrotas; 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  oa 
those  of  Pamon,  then  ia  a  oonsidenble  quantity  of 
arable  as  well  as  pastnn  gronnd.  The  whole  area 
of  Laconia  is  computed  to  contain  1896  English 
square  miles. 

IV.  HiSTOST. 

The  political  history  of  tbe  conntiy  ibnns  a 
prominent  part  of  Grecian  bistay,  and  cannot  be 
narrated  in  this  place  at  snffident  length  to  be  of 
value  to  the  student.  But  as  tbe  bonndaria  of 
Laconia  differed  considerably  at  various  periods 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  briefly  those  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  oonntry  which  produced  those  changes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  of 
the  phyucal  features  of  Ijunnia,  that  the  plun 
of  Sparta  forms  tbe  very  kernel  end  heart  of  the 
conntiy.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  all  times  the  seat 
of  the  ruling  class ;  and  from  it  the  whole  country 
received  its  appellation.  This  place  is  said  to  hare 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  tha  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Hyles,  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Eurotas,  who 
collected  into  a  channel  the  waters  which  were 
spread  over  the  plun,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
river  which  he  had  thns  formed.  He  died  without 
male  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lacedaeinui 
tbe  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygeta,  who  married  St>arta| 
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tk  dngliter  of  Iiii  predeceenr.    Lactdaonon  gave 
to  the  people  and  tbe  coantrj  hjs  own  name,  and  to 
the  d^  which  he  foonded  the  name  of  hia  wife. 
Amfdu,  the  am  of  Laoedaemon,  founded  the  dtj 
oiled  tiier  him  Amydae.   (Pans.  iiL  1.)     Snbse- 
()HiiUj  Lacedaemon  was  mled  bj  Achaean  ptincee, 
ud  Sparta  was   tlie  residence  of  Menelaoa,  the 
Wher  of  Agamemnon.     Henelana  waa^  succeeded 
If  Orestes,  who  married  hia  daughter  Hennione, 
and  Orestes  by  his  aon  Tiaamenns,  who  was  reign- 
0^  when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  country  under  the 
gotluKe  of  the  Heradeidae.     In  the  threefold  divi- 
atoo  of  Mapaoaesaa  among  the  dcecendanta  of  Her- 
cules, Laeedaemon  fell  to  the  share  of  Eurjathenes 
nd  Prochi,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemns.   Accord- 
ing to  Uie  common  legend,  the  Dorians  conquered 
the  PdqMnnesns  at  once;  but  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  rally  slowly  became  masten  of 
tie  countries  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them 
Kttled;  and  in  Laconia  it  was  some  time  before  they 
obtiined  posaesaoa  even  of  all  the  places  in  the 
plain  of   Sparta.      According  to  a  statement  in 
Sphoras,  the  Dorian   conqoerora  divided  Laconia 
into  siz  districts ;  Sparta  they  kept  for  themselres  ; 
Amjclae  was  given  to  the  Achaean   Fhilonomns, 
vba  betrayed   tbe  cooDtiy  to  them;   wliile  Las, 
Pfaaris,  Aegys,  and  a  sixth  town  the  name  of  which 
is  lost,  were  governed  by  viceroys,  and  were  allowed 
to  receive  new  dtiiens.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viiL  p. 
364 ;  on  this  cormpt  passage,  which  has  been  hap- 
pily lestcred,  see  MuUer,  Soriant,  vol.  i.  p.  110, 
transL ;  Niebnhr,  Elhnogrt^h.  vol.  i.  p.  56,  tnmsL ; 
Kramer,  ad  Strpb.  I  e.)     It  is  pexibable  that  thia 
divisioo  of  Lacoaia  into  six  provinces  was  not  ac- 
tually made  till  a  much  later  period ;  but  we  have 
soffinent  evidence  to  show  that,  for  a  long  time  after 
the  Dwian  oonquest,  the  Dorians  possessed  only  a 
saull  portion  of  Laconia.     Of  this  the  most  striking 
proof  is  that  the  Achaean  city  of  Amyclae,  distant 
otly  2}  miles  from  Sparta,  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence for  nearly  three  centuries  alter  the  Dorian 
emquest,  for  it  was  only  subdued  shortly  before  the 
Fust  M— «>ti«n  War  by  the  Spartan  king  Teledua. 
The  same  king  took  Pharis  and  Geionthrae,  both 
Achaean  dties ;  and  hia  aon  and  suoceaaor,  Alca- 
meaes,  oooqnered  the  town  of  Heloa,  upon  the  coast 
near  the  month  of  the  Eorotas.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §§  6, 
7.)    Of  the  subjugation  of  the  other  Achaean  towna 
««  have  no  aeooonta ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the7  were  mainly  oiwing  to  the  military  organi- 
aatioo  and  martial  spirit  which  the  Sptuians  had 
aeqniicd  by  tin  institatioDs  of  Lycurgns. 

By  the  middJe  of  the  oghth  century  tbe  Dorians 

}f  Sparta  had  become  nndispnted  masters  of  the 

vhide  of  ^^vr^r.     They  now  began  to  extend  their 

dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbonn.     Ori- 

ginaDy  Ajgos  was  the  chief  Dorian  power  in  the 

Peloponnegns,  and  Sparta  only   the  second.      In 

asdent  times  the  Argives  possessed  the  whole  eastern 

cnast  of  Laoooia  down  to  Cape  Malea,  and  also  the 

island  of  Cytheta  (Herod.  I  S2) ;  and  although  we 

hare  no  reootd  of  tbe  time  at  which  this  part  of 

Laconia  was  canqnered  by  the  Spartans,  we  may 

safely  eonclode  that  it  was  before  the  Messenian 

wars.     The  Dorians  in  Messenia  possessed  a  much 

nne  fertile  territory  than  the  Spartans  in  Laconia, 

ami  the  hUer  now  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon 

tbe  richer  fields  of  their  neighbours.     A  pretext  for 

war  sooa  atnae ;  and,  by  two  long  protracted  and 

obstinats    contesta,    usually  called  the  First   and 

Second  M»«unii«n  wBis  (the  first  from  b.  c.  743  to 


724,  and  the  second  from  b.  c.  685  to  668),  the 
Spartans  conqnered  the  whole  of  Messenia,  expelled 
or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helota  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  annexed  their  country  to  Laconia.  The 
name  of  Messenia  now  disappears  from  history; 
and,  for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  from  the  cloee  of 
the  Second  Messenian  War  to  the  restination  of  the 
independence  of  Messenia  by  Epamirxudas,  tha 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Feloponnesns,  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  sea,  bore  the  appellation 
of  Laconia. 

The  npper  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotai 
and  the  Oenns,  the  districts  of  Sdritis,  Beleminatis, 
Maleatis,  and  Caryatia,  originally  bdonged  to  the 
Arcadians,  bat  tbey  were  all  conquered  by  tha 
Spartans  and  annexed  to  their  territory  before  b.  a 
600.  (Grots,  fut.  o^  Crease;  vol.  iLp.588.)  They 
thns  extended  their  territories  on  tbe  north  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  boundaries  of  Laco- 
nia, the  mountaina  forming  the  watershed  between 
tha  Enrotas  and  the  Alphdus ;  but  when  they 
erossed  these  limits,  and  attemi^ed  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  pUun  of  T^ea,  they  met  with  the 
most  determined  opposition,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  lecognitian  of  their  snpre- 
TDUij  by  the  Tegeatans,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in 
the  independent  enjoyment  of  thor  territory. 

The  history  of  the  early  straggles  between  the 
Spartans  and  Argives  is  imknown.  The  district  on 
the  coast  between  the  territories  of  the  two  states, 
and  of  which  the  plain  of  Thyreatis  waa  the  most 
important  part,  inhabited  by  the  Cynurians,  a  Pe- 
lade peo{Je,  was  a  frequent  object  of  contention 
between  them,  and  was  in  possession,  sometimes  <^ 
the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  At 
length,  in  B.  c.  547,  the  Spartans  obtained  perma- 
nent possession  of  it  by  the  cdsbrated  battle  fought 
by  t&e  300  champions  from  either  nation.  [Cr- 
mnoA.]  The  daminiona  of  the  Spartans  now 
extended  on  tjie  other  side  gl  Mount  Famon,  aa  far 
ss  the  pass  of  Anigraea. 

The  population  of  Sparta  was  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Spartans,  Perioed,  and  Helots.  Of 
the  condition  of  these  classes  a  more  particular 
account  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
tia;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here  that 
the  Spartans  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  the 
ruling  Dorian  class ;  that  the  Perioed  lived  in  the 
diffiarent  townships  in  Laconia,  and,  though  freemen, 
had  no  share  in  the  govenmient,  but  received  all 
their  orders  from  the  ruling  daas  at  Sparta ;  and 
that  the  Helots  were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  who 
cultivated  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprie- 
tors, and  perbapa  of  the  Fenced  also.  After  tha 
extension  of  the  Spartan  dominions  by  the  conqnest 
of  Messenia  and  Cynnria,  Laconia  was  said  to 
possess  100  townships  (Strab.  viii.  pi  362),  among 
which  we  find  mentioned  Anthaua  in  the  Cynurian 
Thyreatis,  and  Anion  in  Messenia,  near  the  frnntiera 
of  Elis.     (Steph.  B.  s.  re.  'Ayeim,  AiK^.) 

According  to  the  coimnon  story,  Lycurgns  divided 
the  territory  of  Laconia  into  a  number  of  equal  lots, 
of  which  9000  were  sssigned  to  the  Spartans,  snd 
30,000  to  the  Perioed.  (Pint.  Lgc  8.)  Some 
andent  critics,  however,  while  believing  that  Lycur- 
gns made  an  equal  division  of  the  Laconian  lands, 
supposed  that  the  above  numbers  referred  to  the 
diatribntion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  after  the 
incorporation  of  Messenia.  And  even  with  respect 
to  the  Utter  opinion,  then  were  two  different  state- 
mentz ;  some  maintained  that  6000  lota  had  been 
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giTBD  hj  Lyeaigta,  ind  that  3000  were  added  by 
king  Poljdonu  at  the  end  of  the  First  Heaaeni«n 
War ;  others  rappoaed  that  the  original  Damber  of 
4900  was  doubled  hj  Poljdoras.  (Plat.  L  e.)  From 
these  statements  attempts  hare  been  made  bj  modem 
vriten  to  calculate  the  popolation  of  Laoonia,  and 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Perioed ; 
bnt  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  forward  strong  reasons 
for  beliering  thai  no  such  division  of  the  landed 
piupeil^  of  Laconia  was  ever  mads  bj  Lycnrgns, 
■od  that  the  belief  of  his  having  done  so  arose  in  the 
third  oentuij  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Agis 
attempted  to  make  a  fresh  division  of  the  land  of 
Laconia.  (Grote,  Hiti.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  521 .) 
In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  the  lands  which  belonged 
respectively  to  the  Spartans  and  the  Perioed.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that,  in  the  law  proposed  by  Agis, 
the  land  bound  by  the  four  limits  c^  Pellene,  Selhisia, 
Malea,  and  Taygetoa,  was  divided  into  4500  lots, 
one  for  each  Spartan ;  and  that  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  was  divided  into  15,000  lots,  one  for  each 
Perioecus  (Pint.  Agii,  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Laconia,  we 
have  a  few  iaolated  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  the  citizens  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000  (rii.  234).  The 
Dumber  of  the  Perioeci  is  nowhere  staled  ;  but  we 
Imow  firom  Herodotus  that  there  were  10,000  of 
them  present  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  5000  heavy- 
armed,  and  5000  light-armed  (iz.  11,  29) ;  and,  as 
there  were  5000  Spartans  at  this  battle,  that  is  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  we  may 
venture  to  assume  as  an  approximate  number,  that 
the  Perioeci  at  the  battle  may  have  been  also  five- 
eighths  of  their  whole  number,  which  would  give 
16.000  for  the  males  of  full  age.  After  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens 
gradually  bnt  steadily  declined  ;  and  Clinton  is  pro- 
bably right  in  his  supposition  that  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Laconia,  in  b.  c  369,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Spartans  did  not  exceed  2000;  and  that 
Isocrates,  in  describing  the  original  Dorian  con- 
querors of  Laconia  as  only  2000,  has  probably 
adapted  to  the  description  the  number  of  Spartans  in 
his  own  time.  (Isocr.  PanatA.  p.  286,  c.)  Abont 
SO  years  after  that  event,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
they  were  scarcely  1000  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6.  §  11); 
and  eighty  years  still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Agis, 
B.  a  244,  their  number  was  reduced  to  only  700 
(Pint.  Agii,  5.)  The  number  of  Helots  was  very 
large.  At  the  battle  of  PlaUea  there  were  35,000 
light-armed  Helots,  that  is  seven  for  every  single 
Spartan  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  On  the  population  of 
Laconia,  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iL  p.  407,  seq. 

From  B.  c  547  to  B.  a  371,  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  continued  to  be  the  same  as  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  her  supre- 
macy by  the  fatal  battle  of  Lenctra,  the  Spartans 
were  successively  stripped  of  the  dominions  they  had 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  Messenians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argives.  Epominondas,  by  establishing 
the  independent  state  of  Messenia,  confined  tlie 
Spartans  to  the  country  east  of  Mount  Taygetus ; 
and  the  Arcadian  city  of  Megalopolis,  which  was 
fonnded  by  the  same  statesman,  encroached  npon 
the  Spartan  territory  in  the  upper  vale  of  the 
Enrotas.  AVhile  the  Thebans  were  engaged  in  the 
Sacred  War,  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  recover 
some  of  their  territory  which  they  bad  thus  lost ; 
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but  it  was  still  farther  circumscribed  by  Phniji,  tbe 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  deprived  tbe 
Spartans  of  several  districts,  wliich  he  assigned  to 
tbe  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Heesenisns.  (Fdjb. 
ix.  28 ;  Pans.  iv.  28.  §  2.)    After  the  esttblii- 
ment  of  tbe  Achaean  League    their   infloence  in 
the  Peloponnesus  sank  lower  and  lower.     For  • 
short  time  they  showed  unwonted  vigour,  under 
their  king  Cleomenes,  whose  reedotian  had  girm 
new  life  to  the  state.     They  defeated  tbe  Achieus 
in  several    battles,    and  seemed  to  be   regiinin; 
a  portion  at    least  of  their  former  power,  when 
they  were  checked  in  their  progress  by  Antigonu 
Doson,  whom  the  Acbaeans  called  in  to  thor  sssijt- 
nnce,  and  were  at  length  completely  humbled  by  the 
htal  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c  221.  {DiA  of  Binjr. 
art.  Cleomenet.)     Soon  afterwards  SporU  fell  into 
the   hands  of  a   succession  of  usurpers;  and  (n 
these  Nabis,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary,  was  com. 
polled  by  T.  Qoinctius  FUmininus,  to  surrender  Gj- 
thium  aiui  the  other  maritime  towns,  wliich  had 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  were  now  severed  (ram 
the  Spartan  dominion  and  placed  under  the  protec. 
lion  of  the  Achaean  Lrague,  B.  o.  195.  (Smb.  viii. 
p.  366 ;  Thirlwall,  Hitt  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p  326.) 
The  Spartans  were  thus  confined  almoet  to  the 
valley   in  which  their  Dwian  ancestors  had  fot 
settled,  and,  like  them,  were  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  hostile  places.     Seven  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  18^ 
Sparta  itself  was  taken  by  Philopoemen,  and  annexed 
to  the  Achaean  League  (Plut  PhO.  16 ;  Liv.  ania. 
32 — 34);  bnt    this    step  was  displeasing  to  tie 
Romans,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  the  fnrthtr 
increase  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  accordingly  en- 
conraged  the  party  at  Sparta  opposed  to  the  iuteresU 
of  the  Achoeans.    But  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece, 
which  soon  followed,  pat  an  end  to  these  di»pite«i 
aild  placed  Laconia,  together  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Borne.    Whether 
the  Lacedaemonian  towns  to  which  FUmininus  bid 
granted  independence  were  placed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  is  not  recorded ;  but  we  kiw 
that  Augustus  guaranteed  to  them  their  indepen- 
dence, and  they  are  henceforth  mentioned  under  tbe 
name  of  Elenthero-Lacones.     Pausoniss  says  Ihm 
were  originally  24  towns  of  the  Eleulhero-LaconB, 
and  in  his  time  there  were  still   18,  of  which  the 
names  were   Gythium,  Teuthrone,  Las,  Pyrrbicns, 
Caenepolis,  Oetylns,  Leuctra,  Thalanuie,  AJagena, 
Gerenia,  Asopus,  Acriae,  Boeae,  Zarax,  Epida"™ 
Limera,  Brasiac,  Geronthrae,  Marios.  (Pans.  in.  21- 
§  7.)    Augustus  showed  favour  to  the  Spartans  is 
well  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general ;  he  gaw 
to  Sparta  the  Messenian  town  of  Cardamyle  (Fans, 
iii.  26.  §  7)  J  he  also  annexed  to  Laconia  the  Mes- 
senian  town  of  Pharae   (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2),  and 
gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  isUnd  of  Cythers. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.)  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  fonrth  century  of  the  Christun 
era,  Laconia  was  devastated  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  who  took  Sparta  (Zoeim.v.  6).  Subsequently 
Slavonians  settled  in  the  country,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  it  for  a  long  time ;  bnt  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene,  the  Byzantine  court  made  an  effort  to  recover 
their  dominions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  subjection  the  Slavonians  m 
the  plains,  while  those  in  Laconia  who  would  not 
submit  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Mt.  Taygetus.  When  the  Franks  became  masters 
of  Laconia  in  the  13th  century,  they  found  upon 
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fie  Bta  of  ancient  Sparta  ■  town  st3I  catted  Xoee- 
immia;  but  in  A.  D.  1248,  William  Vlllehardoin 
Ult  a  forticas  on  am  cf  the  rackj  hilb  at  the  root 
of  HL  Tafgetna,  aboat  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
LuedKimnU.  Here  fae  took  up  his  reaidence  ; 
and  oo  this  rock,  called  JftnUro,  nraally  pranoanced 
Miilri,  a  new  town  arose,  which  became  the  capital 
of  Uamia,  and  oontanied  to  be  so  tQl  Sparta  began 
to  be  raboilt  on  its  andeat  site  by  order  of  the 
jntent  Greek  goremnient  (Finlajr,  if MJMra/Creeoe, 
p. 230;  Cnrtiiu,  Ptloptmtem,  toL  iL  p.  814.) 

V.  Towns. 

1.  H  AtSjpartmPbit.—'Ibe  three  chief  towns 
«<re  SrisxA,  AKTCL4B,  and  Fbabis,  all  sitoated 
Dear  one  another,  and  npoD  some  of  the  lower 
hdgbts  doaa  to  the  Enrotas.      Thair  pmimity 
mold  Mem  to  ahow  that  they  did  not  arias  at  the 
nme  t>m&     ibnydae  lay  only  2)  nules  soath  of 
Sjaita,  and  appean  to  have  been  the  chief  place  in 
the  coontiy  befim  the  Doriao  inrasiaa.    South  of 
Amydae,  and  on  the  mad  fiom  this  town  to  the  sea, 
was  Fbatis,  also  an  Achaean  town  in  eiistence 
befcn  the  Dorian  conquest.     Thkrafhi  may  be 
ngarded  aa  abnost  a  part  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.] 
On  the  slopes  of  Ht.  Taygalns,  above  the  plain, 
tbera  w«ra  serersl  places.     They  were  visited  by 
Psosanias  (iii  20.  §§  3^7),  bat  it  is  difficult  to 
detennine  tha  road  wliich  be  took.     Aitsr  crossing 
the  mer  Ffaellia,  beyond  Amydae,  hs  turned  to  the 
tight  towards  the  mountain.     In  the  plain  was  a 
sanctnaiy  of  Zeus  Hessapsos,  belonging,  as  «s  learn 
from  Ste^anns,  to  a  Tillage  called  MEasArxAB 
(HfffmtwMu),  and  beyond  it,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  i~»»ti*-in«  the  Homeric  city  of  Bbtssae.  In  the 
moontains  was  a  ssnctnaiy  (^  Semeter  Elsnsinia, 
and  lis  stadia  bxan  ths  hitter  LAPiTHAsim,  near 
which  was  Dkbbhiux,  where  was  a  foontain  called 
Aaoana.     Twenty  stadia  from  Denfaimn  was  Har^ 
PLKiA,  which  hvdera  upon  the  plain.     Pansanias 
gina  no  inlbrmatica  of  the  diiwiion  in  which  he 
imcaedad  bam  the  Klensiniimi  to  Harpleia.    Leake 
nppows  that  ha  tamed  to  the  soath,  and  accord- 
ingly pfawes  Harpleia  at  the  entrance  into  the  plain 
l>y  the  htidge  of  Xtrdiampo  ;  while  Cnrtins,  on  the 
eootniy,  nti«giTm«  that  he  turned  to  the  north,  and 
came  into  tiie  plain  at  Miitrd,  which  he  therefore 
klentifies  with  Harpleia.     It  is  impassible  to  de- 
termine which  of  thess  views  is  the  mors  correct 
The  antiquities  and  inscriptions,  discovared  at  Mittri 
ptOTe  that  it  waa  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
Leake  oonjectana  that  it  npresents  the  Homeric 
UaasB. 

2.  /s  (is  Vale  of  tJu  Upper  farotoi:— The 
mad  from  Spaita  to  Megal^Us  followed  the  vale  of 
the  Enratas.  On  this  road  Pansanias  mentions  first 
serenl  nunumenta,  the  position  of  one  of  which,  the 
tomb  of  Ladas,  may  still  be  iilentified.  This  tomb 
is  described  as  distant  50  stadia  fhan  Sparta,  and 
as  situated  above  the  road,  which  hers  passes  very 
Mar  to  tha  river  Eorotas.  At  about  this  distance 
fmm  S{iarta,  Leake  perceived  a  cavern  in  the  rocks, 
wiih  two  openings,  one  of  which  appeared  to  have 
leen  fiuhioned  by  art,  and  a  little  beyond  a  semi- 
cirmlar  sepokhral  niche :  the  place  is  called  by  the 
P''mBimts  o'To^T  ^ovpyovs,  (Leake,  MoreOf  voL  iii. 
p.  13.)  Further  on  was  the  Chaiaoonia  (XapJuctifia), 
a  fettification,  probably,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
valley ;  above  it  the  town  Fkliaiia,  the  frontier- 
fortreaaaf  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the  Euiotas;  and  100 
stadia  ftoai  Felhuia,  Bslbmuia.  (Pans.  iiL  20.  §  8 
Toun. 
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— ^21.  §3.)  Ib  the  neighbourhood  of  Belemina 
was  Axon,  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  which 
waa  conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Spartans, 
and  its  territoiy  annexed  to  Laconia.  In  the  upper 
vale  of  tha  Eurotas  was  the  Lacedaemonian  Tri. 
pous.  (Liv.  zzxv.  27.)  Felhuia  was  one  of  the 
three  dtie*.  (Fdyb.  iv.  81);  Belemina  was  un- 
doubtedly another ;  and  tha  third  was  either  Aegys 
or  Catygtus. 

The  road  to  Tegea  and  Argos  ran  slong  the  vale 
of  the  Oeans.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §§  &— 8.)  After 
croesing  the  bridge  over  the  Eurotas,  tha  traveller 
saw  on  lus  right  hand  Mount  Thomax,  upon  which 
stood  a  celosnl  statue  of  Apolk  Pythaeus,  guarding 
the  dty  of  Sparta,  which  lay  at  his  ftet  (Comp. 
Hesod.  i.  69 ;  Xen.  BeU.  vi.  5.  §  27.)  A  Uttle 
further  on  in  the  vale  of  the  Oenns,  was  Sbmasia, 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the 
Oenns,  as  Pellana  was  in  that  of  the  Eurotas. 
Above  Sellasia  was  a  small  plain,  the  only  one  in 
the  vale  of  the  Oenns,  bounded  oo  ths  east  by  Ht. 
Olympus  and  on  the  waat  by  ML  Evas :  a  small 
stream,  called  Gorgylns,  flowed  through  the  vrestem 
side  of  the  plain  into  the  Oenns.  Tlus  was  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
defeated  by  Antigonus.  [SatXASlA]  In  this  plain 
the  road  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Argoa  and 
the  other  to  Tegea.  The  road  to  Argos  Mowed 
the  Oenns ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  mad,  about  an 
hour  distant  from  the  modem  ArdiAova,  lay  Ca- 
rtas. From  this  place  to  the  oonfinea  uf  tha 
Thyreatis  in  Areolis,  was  a  foreat  of  oaks,  called 
ScoTTTAS  (2icoTiTa!)^  which  derived  its  name  from 
a  temple  of  Zena  Sootitas,  about  10  stadia  west  of 
the  road.  (Fans.  iii.  10.  §  6;  Folyb.  zvi.  37.)  On 
the  ridge  of  Mt.  Pamon  the  boundaries  of  Argolis 
and  Laconia  were  marked  by  Hermae,  of  which, 
three  heaps  of  stones,  cslled  ol  ^tvfiiym  (the  shiin), 
may  perhapa  be  the  nmaina.  (Boas,  Seisen  na  Pelo- 
pomut,  f.  173.)  There  waa  also  a  town  Omiw, 
from  which  the  river  derived  its  namei 

The  road  to  Tegea,  which  is  the  same  a*  the 
present  road  from  Sparta  to  Tripolited,  after  leaving 
the  pUun  of  Sellasia,  passes  over  a  high  and  moon- 
tamoBS  district,  called  Sciritis  in  antiquity.  The 
territory  of  Laconia  extended  beyond  the  highest 
lidge  of  the  mountain;  and  the  chief  source  of  the 
Alpieins,  called  Sarantopdtasnoi,  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Laconia  and  the  Tegeatis.  Before 
reaching  the  Arcadian  fhintier,  the  road  went 
through  a  narrow  and  rugged  pass,  now  called 
Kliiira.  The  two  towns  in  Sciritis  were  SciRiJS 
and  OauM,  called  Inm  by  Xenophon. 

3.  In  tie  louiiem  part  <ff  Laconia.  —  On  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Gythium,  the  chief  port  of  the 
country,  Pansanias  (ill  21.  §  4)  first  mentions 
Crocsae,  distant  about  13S  stadia  from  Spaita, 
and  celebrated  for  its  quarries.  Gtthicji  was  30 
stadia  beyond  Croceae.  Above  Gythium,  in  ths 
interior,  was  Aeqias,  to  which  a  road  also  led 
firam  Croceae.  Opposite  Gythium  was  the  island 
Cbahak.  After  giving  an  account  of  Gythium, 
Paosanias  divides  the  rest  of  Laconia,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  description,  into  what  lies  left  and  what 
lies  right  of  Gythium  (ir  ifiartp^  VvOlm,  iii.  22. 
§  3 TJk  ir  }f{i$  T<i»Um,  iii.  24.  §  6). 

Following  tha  order  of  Pansanias,  we  will  first 
mention  tiM  towns  to  the  left  or  east  of  Gythimn. 
Thirty  stadia  above  Gythium  was  Tbisabus,  si- 
tnated  upon  a  promontory,  ^hich  formed  the  KK. 
extremity  of  the   penijisala  terminating   in  Cape 
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Tacnanmi.  E^btf  stadU  bayond  Trimsos  was 
Hei/m,  alas  npon  the  ooiat.  The  road  from  Sparta 
to  Heloa  followed  the  Earotaa  the  greater  part  of 
the  way;  and  Leake  noticed  in  Bcreial  parts  of  the 
rock  ruta  of  chariot  wheela,  eridentl;  the  TCBtigea 
of  the  ancient  carriage-road.  (Leake,  iforta,  vol.  L 
p.  194.)  Thirtj  atadia  aoath  of  Heloi  on  the  ocaat 
iras  AokulK;  and  aixty  atadia  aonth  of  Aeriae, 
Aaopus,  the  kter  name  of  Ctpasissia.  Between 
Aeriae  and  Asopoa,  Ptolemy  mentiona  a  town 
BiAMDiKA  (Bidvliro,  iii.  16.  §  9),  the  name  of 
which  occnn  in  an  inaciiption  in  the  form  of  Biadi- 
nDpoliB(BtaS[w]ainra\({Tcu>,B)ickh,/iue.No.lS36). 
Between  Aaopna  and  Aeriae  waa  an  inland  plain, 
called  Lbucb,  containing  in  the  interior  a  town  of 
thia  name,  and  in  the  aame  neighbourhood  waa 
Pleiab.  Retoming  to  the  ooaat,  SO  atadia  aouth 
of  Aaopua,  waa  a  temple  of  Aaclepina,  in  a  apot 
called  Uypebtslbatcm.  Two  hnndred  atadia  aonth 
of  Aaopna  waa  the  promontory  and  peninsula  Oiru- 
OHATHUS,  omnecled  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
iathmns,  which  ia,  howerer,  generally  covered  with 
water.  Between  Onngnathns  and  Halea  ia  a  con- 
uderable  bay,  called  Boesticna  Sinna,  ftom  the  town 
of  BoEAK,  dtnated  at  ita  head.  In  thia  neighbour- 
hood were  three  ancient  towns,  called  Etis,  Afhbo- 
Di8iA8,and  Side, which  were fonnded  by  theDoriana; 
the  two  former  on  the  Boeaticos  Sinus,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  sea  north  of  Cape  Halea.  Between 
Bneae  and  Halea  waa  Nthfhaeuu  (Nv/t^ouv  or 
Nv^Saiov),  with  a  care  near  the  aes,  in  which  waa 
a  fonntain  of  sweet  water.  Pausaniaa  (iii.  23.  §  2) 
calls  Nymphaenm  a  Xi^UT),  but,  aa  there  is  no  lake 
in  this  neighbonrhood,  Boblaye  conjecture!  (iis- 
eherchei,  4^-  p.  99)  that  we  should  n»d  \i/i^i',and 
plaeea  Kymphaeum  at  the  harbonr  of  Santa  Marina, 
where  a  fountain  of  water  iaaues  from  a  grotto. 
The  promontory  Halea  (MoXfa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
at  alii  j  MaXku,  Herod.  L  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368), 
atiU  called  Malid,  the  most  aontherly  point  in 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenamm,  waa  much 
dreaded  by  the  ancient  aailora  on  account  of  the 
winds  and  wares  of  the  two  seas,  which  here  meet 
together.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  "  afler  doubling 
Halea,  forget  your  country"  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378), 
and  the  epithet  of  Statins,  "  formidatum  Haleae 
caput"  {Thd>.  ii.  33).  On  the  promontoiy  there 
was  a  statue  of  Apollo.  (Ste(di.  B.  a.  r.  AiSifmot ; 
'ATiSxXwr  MoAniTi;!,  Pans,  iii  IS.  §  8.)  South  of 
Halea  was  the  island  Ctthera.  Following  the 
eastern  coast  we  first  come  to  Side,  already  men- 
tioned; then  to  EpiDBUUH,  100  stadia  from  Malea; 
next  to  EpiDAURua  Liheba,  and  successively  to 
Zakax,  Cyphahta,  and  Pkasiae  or  Brasiae,  of 
which  the  last  is  near  the  confines  of  Argolis. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  giving  the  distances  of 
these  places  from  one  another,  are  corrupt:  see 
Ctphanta.  In  the  interior,  between  the  Eurotas 
and  the  south-western  slopes  of  Pamon,  Pausanias 
mentions  Gebonthbae,  sittiated  120  stadia  north 
of  Aeriae;  Uabius,  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae; 
Gltppia,  also  called  Glympis,  north  of  Harins ;  and 
Seukus,  20  stadia  {nm  Geronthrae. 

Betuming  now  to  Gythium,  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  towns  to  the  right,  that  is,  west  and 
south,  of  this  place,  according  to  the  plan  of  Pau- 
sanias (iii.  24.  §  6,  seq.) ;  in  other  words,  the  towns 
in  the  peninsula  through  which  Mount  Tsygetns 
runs.  Forty  stadia  south  of  Gythium  was  Las 
upon  the  coast,  which  some  writers  call  Asine. 
Thirty  sta^a  from  a  hill  near  Las  was  Hvrsi,  in 
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the  interior;  and  a  little  bdow  Laa  ma  tha  river 
Smenos  Qt/ajns),  rising  in  Ut  TaJPgetns,  which 
Pansaniaa  piuses  for  tha  excellence  of  ita  water, 
now  the  river  of  PaMtaed,     Immediately  aonth  of 
thia  river  waa  the  temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  on  a 
promontory  now  called  AgUrwut ;  and  in  the  aame 
ndghbonihood  waa  a  village  called  by  Pausanias 
Arunua  or  ArMnmn,  where  Las,  the  foonder  of 
the  city  of  Laa,  was  aaid   to  have  been   buried. 
South  of  the  promontory  of  AgUrtmot  is  a  stream, 
now    called    the   river  of  DUtova,  the    Sctras 
(Xt^pat)  of  Panaaniaa  (iiL  25.  §  1),  beyond  which 
were  an  altar  and  temple  of  Zens :  there  are  still 
Bome  aodent  remaina  on  the  right  aide  of  the  river 
near  ita  month.     Further  sooth  ia  the  penlnsnia  of 
SbUdri,  incloaing  a  bay  of  the  aame  name,  which  is 
conjectured   to  be   the  Sinna  Aegilodes  of  Pliny 
(ir.  5.  a.  8);  if  so,  we  must  place  here  Aegila,  which 
ia  mentioned  incidentally  by  Pausanias  (iv.  17.  §  1) 
aa  a  town  of  Laconia.     Inland  40  atadia  from  the 
river  Scyras  lay  Ptkrhichus.     SE.  of  Pyrrhichus 
on  the  coast  was  Tedtrbohe.     Between  TenthroDo 
and  the  Taenarian  peninanla  no  town  ia  mentioned, 
but  at  a  place  on  the  cosat  called  KUamia  there  are 
oonaiderable  remains  of  two  templea.     The  Taenarian 
peninanla  is  coimected  with  that  of  Taygetoa  by  an 
isthmus  half  a  mile  across,  and  contiins  two  har- 
bonrs,  named  Pbamathus  and  AcHiLi.Eica  Pobtub 
[see  Taewarum]  :  the  extremity  of  the  puniiiHiila 
is  C.  Matapin,    Bounding   the   latter  point,  and 
ascending  southwards,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Tae- 
nabum,  afterwards  called  CAEirKPOUS,  40  stadia 
above  the  Taenarian  isthmua.     Thirty  atadia  N.  of 
Caenepolis  was  the  commencement  of  the  pnoiontoiy 
Thtrides,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula, but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mnch 
wider  isthmus.     On  this  promontory  were  the  towns 
of  HippoLA   and  Messa.     North  of  Hessa   was 
OETrLDg;  but  the  distance  of  150  stadia,  assigned 
by  Fansanias  between  the  two  places,  is  too  mnch. 
[Oettlus.]     Eighty  stadia  north  of  Oetylns  was 
THAI.AMAB,  situated   inland,  and  20  stadia    frfxn 
Thalamae  waa  Pephhcb,  npon  the  coast.     Both 
these  towna  were  upon  the  lesser  Pamisdb,  now 
called  the  MiUa,  which  the  Hesseniaos  said  was 
originally  the  boundary  of  their  territory.    (Stmb. 
viii.  p.  361;Paus.  iii.  26.  §3.)     The  districts  north 
of  this  river  were  taken  away  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians by  Philip  in  b.c.  338,  and  granted  to  the 
Messenians;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  did 
not  long  retun  possession  of  them.     In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  they  formed  part  of  Elenthero- 
Laconia.  (Leake,  PeJqponnesiaca,  p.  179.)     Twenty- 
stadia    north   of   Pepbnns,  upon    the    coast,  vras 
Leuctra  or  Lecctbuii  ;  and  60  stadia  notih  of 
the  latter,  Cabdamtui,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia 
from  the  sea.    North  of  Caidamyle  was  Gkrkmia, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-Laoonian  towns. 
Thirty  stadia  from   Gerenia,  in  the   interior,  was 
Alagonia. 

(On  the  geography  of  Laconia,  aee  Leake,  iforetM 
and  Pdopoimaiaca ;   Boblaye^   JifctercAet,    ^c.  ; 
Ross,  Seuen  im  Pehpomea  and  Wtauknmgem  na 
Grieclienianel ;  Curtiua,  Pdoponnemt.') 
LACOinCUS  SINUS.    [Lacohta.] 
LAOONIMURGI.    [Celtica  ;  Vettootcs.] 
LACRINGI,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  (Jf.  Awt~ 
tonm.  c.  22),    by  Dion  Cassias  (Ixxzi.  18),    aixj 
by  Petrus  Patricins   {Excerpt.  LegaL  p.  124,  ed. 
Bonn),  along  with  the  Astihoi  and  Bdri.      Thew- 
were  either  Daciao  or  on  the  Dacian  frantier,  aiMl 
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nfammonly  firom  having,  in  the  Manxmimue  mr, 
apponl  a  body  of  inrading  Atlmg$,  and,  hning  «o 
im,  eontneted  aa  alHaaoe  witli  Boma.    [B.  6.  L.] 
UGTA'BIUS  HONS  (raxarrin  tpn:  M<ml» 
S.  itgAi),  iraa  the  name  given  by  the  Bomana  to 
•  DWimtain  in  the  neighboorhoad  of  Stabiae  in  Cam- 
pmia.    It  waa  derived  firon  the  drcnmstance  that 
the  Doimtain  abounded  in  ezoeUent  fastnrea,  vhioh 
Here  {unoos  {or  the  qnality  of  the  milk  tlMy  pro- 
diced;  on  which  acoonnt  the  mountain  ma  naortad 
to  bj  iinalida,  eipecially  in  eaaea  of  eonamnption, 
ibr  «lueh  a  ndlk  dirt  was  conaiderad  partieolarly 
IncfidaL    (Oaaaiod.  Ep.  zL  10;  Galen,  da  IfeA. 
Med.  T.  12.)    It  ma  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
that  Karsea  obtained  a  gnat  victoiy  orar  the  Gotha 
under  Teias  in  A.  D.  953,  in  which  the  Gothic  king 
waa  ihin.    (Proeop.  B.  O.  ir.  35,  36.)    The  de- 
•cription  of  the  Mona  Lactarins,  and   ila  position 
with  Rgaid  to  Stabiae,  kave  no  doubt  that  it  waa  a 
part  of  the  mountain  range  which  bnncbea  off  fixnn 
the  Apenmnes  near  Noeera  (Mnceria),  and  aeparatea 
the  Bag  of  NofUt  ihan  that  of  Paastnm.    The 
aiglMst  point  of  thia  range,  the  Jfonis  5.  Angdo, 
attaina  a  hoght  cf  above  5O00  feet;  the  whole  range 
is  ealcareooa,  and  preaenta  beantifal  foKsts,  aa  well 
as  abmidant  paatnres.     The  name  of  Letlere,  still 
borne  by  a  town  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side, 
a  Bttle  aboT*  Stabiae,  ia  evidently  a  relic  of  the  an- 
deniname.  [E.H.B.] 

LACTOBA,  in  Gallia  Aqnitaina,  is  placed  by  the 
Antomne  Itin.  oo  the  mad  between  Aginnimi  (,Agen) 
and  CEmberrum  {Aaeh'),  and  15  Gallic  leaguea  fixm 
each.  The  distance  and  name  correspond  to  the  po- 
sitioa  and  name  of  LecUmrt.  Sevoal  Boman  in- 
aoriptioos  have  been  discovered  with  the  name  Lac- 
tontea,  and  Civitaa  Lacterenaiam;  but  tlie  place  is 
not  mantiaDed  by  any  extant  writer.  [G.  L.] 

LACDS  FELICIS,  a  place  in  Ncricmn,  on  the 
sooth  of  the  Danube,  35  miles  wert  of  Arabpe,  snd 
SO  mika  eaat  of  Lannaenm  (/(.  Aid.  ppi  246,  248> 
According  to  tiie  NoL  Imper.,  where  it  ia  called  La- 
caielicis,  it  waa  the  head-quarters  of  Norican  horse 
arehcta.  It  is  now  generally  ulentified  with  the 
town  of  KieienealUtt,  on  the  Danube.  [L.S.] 

LACTDON.  [Mauiua.] 
LADE  (Adtq),  the  largest  of  a  group  of  small 
islanda  in  the  Sinna  Latmicos,  doae  by  Miletoa,  and 
opposite  the  month  of  the  Haeander.  It  was  a  pro- 
tection to  the  harfaonrs  of  Miletus,  but  in  Str^'s 
time  it  waa  one  of  the  iiaunta  and  atrongholds  of 
pirates.  Lade  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
defeat  Eostained  there  by  the  loniana  against  the 
Persians  in  B.  c  494.  (Herod,  vi.  8 ;  Thncyd.  viii. 
17, 24 ;  Strah.  zhr.  f.  635 ;  Pans.  L  35.  §  6;  Steph. 
B.  «. «.;  Plin.  T.  37.)  That  the  ishnd  was  not  quite 
nninluirited,  a  clear  from  Strabo,  and  from  the  fact 
of  Stephanns  B.  "'T">i""i''g  the  ethnic  form  of  the 
name,  AoSaiof.  [L.  S.] 

LADICCS,  a  mountain  of  Gallaeeia,  the  name  of 
which  oeciin  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  is  still  pr»- 
serred  in  that  of  the  CodoM  d»  Ladixo,  near  Moate- 
fmrada  aa  the  &1.  (Fkmz,  Etf.  &  voL  zv.  p.  63  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  1.  pk  278.)  [P.  &] 

LADOCEIA  (ri  Aa&fKcia),  a  place  in  Arcadia, 
in  the  ^strict  Maenalia,  and,  after  the  building  of 
Megalopolia,  a  suburb  of  that  city,  waa  situated  upon 
tlie  nad  ftorn  the  latter  to  Fallantinm  and  T^ea. 
Here  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  HantineisBs 
and  Tcgeatae,  B.  c  423,  and  between  the  Acbaeans 
and  Cleomenea,  B.  a  226.  Thucydidea  calls  it 
I  jodidam  (Aooidruu')  in  Oiothis.  (Pans.  viiL  44. 
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§  I ;  Tliae.  ir.  134 ;  PoL  iL  51, 55.)    [Obhtiu- 
ntnc.1 

LADON  (AoMr).  I.  A  river  of  Elis,  flowing 
into  the  Peneins.    [Bus,  p.  817,  a.] 

2.  A  river  of  Anadia,  flowing  into  the  Alpheina. 
[Alprbios.] 

LAEAEI  (AauuM),  a  Paeonian  tribe  in  Haoa- 
dooia,  incloded  within  the  dominion  of  Sitalces, 
probably  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Stiymon.  (Thnc 
iL  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAEAETA'NI  or  LEETAIil  (AauuToml,  PtoL 
iL  6.  §§  18,  74 ;  tm/twni,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159),  a 
people  oo  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  ooaat  of  Hispania 
Tanaconensis,  above  the  Goaetani.  Stnbo  merely 
speaks  vaguely  of  the  sea-coast  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees  as  belonging  to  "  the  Leiitani  and 
the  Lartolsettae,  and  other  such  tribes"  (tAt  to 
Anfrwm'  col  tiafrrt'Kanrrm  md  iKhm»  Tow^eir), 
ss  fur  as  Empcrinm,  while  Ptolemy  places  them 
about  Barcino  (BoroeJoiia)  and  the  river  Bubri- 
eatas  {liobngvIC) ;  whence  it  appears  that  thqr 
txtended  from  below  the  Bnbricatns  on  the  SW.  up 
to  the  borders  of  the  Indigetes,  upon  the  bay  of 
Emporiae,  on  the  NE.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  people  as  the  Lalbtabi  of  Pliny  (iiL  3.  s.  4; 
oomp.  Inscr.  op.  Qmter.  p.  cdzzx.),  who  speaks  of 
their  eoonby  (Laletania)  as  producing  good  wins  in 
abundance.  (Plin.  ziv.  6.  s.  8  ;  oompw  Martial,  L 
27,  SO,  viL  62  ;  SiL  Ital.  iii.  369,  zv.  177.)  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  fertile  country,  well  famished  with 
harbours.  Besides  their  capital  Babciho  (JBor- 
eeima),  they  bad  the  following  towns :  (1.)  On  the 
sea  coast,  from  SVT.  to  NE. :  Baktuio  (Bcutov- 
Xi(r,  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  19  :  BcMcma ;  Mnratori,  p. 
1033,  no.  3  ;  Florez,  Etp.  3.  vol  zziv.  p.  56,  voL 
zziz.  p.  31  ;  Harea,  Bitp.  iL  16,  p.  159),  with  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name  (^Betot  i  Mela,  iL  6) ; 
Ilubo  or  Elubo,  a  city  of  the  conrentns  of  Tarraco, 
with  the  emtat  Romana  (Mela,  iL  6 ;  Plin.  iiL  3. 
s.  4 ;  hlKoupir,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  1 9,  where  the  vulgar 
reading  is  AiAovpur  ;  prob.  Mataro,  Harca,  Mitp. 
ii.  15,  pw  159  ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  vd.  zziz.  p.  34) ; 
Blahda  (fixinSa,  Ptol.  I c:  BUma),  on  a  height, 
ME.  of  the  month  of  the  little  river  Larmuk 
(Tonkra :  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  4)  :  between  Baetulo  and 
Buro  Ptolemy  places  the  Luharium  Pb.  (Aevi'd- 
funr  iKpcf ;  probably  the  beadbmd  marked  by  the 
Tom  de  Mongai).  (2.)  On  the  high  road  from 
Tartaco  to  Narbo  Martins  in  Gsnl  (/(m.  Ant. 
p.  398) :  Fixes,  20  M.  P.  W.  of  liardno  (near 
Martontt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobngat), 
marking  doubtless  the  borders  of  the  Laeetani  and 
the  Cosetani ;  then  Babcdto  ;  nezt  Prabtobium, 
17  M.  P.  (near  Bastalrieh  or  La  Boca,  where  are 
great  mine  ;  Msrca,  J7tQ>.  iL  20)  ;  SETERitAK  or 
Sbcebbab,  15  M.  F.  (prob.  &  Pen  de  Sercada  or 
San  Selom) ;  Aquab  Vocoriab,  1 5  M.  P.  (_C<Mu 
de  Malatella).  (3.)  Other  inland  towns  :  Kubri- 
cata  (PtoL);  Eoaba,  a  mnnicipium,  whose  site  is 
nnknown  (Inscr.  ap.  Mnratori,  p.  1106,  no.  7, 
p.  1107,  no.  1);  AqUAB  Caudab,  a  civitat  sd- 
pendiaria,  in  the  eonceniue  of  Tarraco  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
B.  4,  Aqnicaldenses :  Catdae  de  Monibay,  M.  of  Bar- 
oelona,  Marca,  Sitp.  ii.  16,  p.  167;  Florez,  Eip.S. 
vd.  zziz.  p.  37;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt  1.  pp.  423, 
424.)  [P.S.] 

LAEDEBATA  (AtSep^tra  or  Arrtpard,  Prooop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  6),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Moesia,  on 
the  Danube,  and  a  few  milea  east  of  Viminacium. 
In  At  NotiuA  its  name  is  Laedenata;  it  must  have 
been  near  the  modem  Bama.  [L.  S.] 
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LAELIA. 


LAETIA  (AnAio,  PtoL  ii.  4.  S  19  t  Araenea 
or  El  Berroeal),  mn  inland  eitj  of  t£«  Tardetui,  in 
the  W.  of  UU;iuiU  Btatica,  not  ftr  from  Italics,  U 
one  of  the  Spanish  cities  of  which  we  hare  aereral 
coina,  belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence,  is 
well  u  to  the  early  Boinsn  empire.  Their  typea  are, 
an  armed  horuman,  at  fall  spead,  with  ean  of  com, 
boagha,  and  palm-trees.  (Florez,  Etp.  S.  toL  ziL 
pp.  256 — 2S8  i  Med.  vol  ii.  p.  489,  vol.  iii.  p.  92  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  Snppl.  ToL  L  p.  35  ;  Sestini, 
Mtd.  pp.  20, 65 ;  Nam.  Goth. ;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  S5 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  U.  pt  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S.] 

LA£PA  (Lq)e,  near  Aj/amoiUe),  a  aif  of  the 
Tnrdetani,  on  the  cosst  of  Baetica,  a  little  £.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  (^Gvadalqttmr :  MeU,  iiL  1 ; 
comp.  Piin.  iii.  1.  a.  3,  when,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful ;  BeU.  Alex.  57,  where  Laqiam  should 
probably  be  sobatituted  for  the  HSl  readings  of 
Leptim  m  Lq>t>im  ;  Florei,  Etp.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  45, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  56,  57  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  339. 
This  place  most  not  be  oonfinnded  with  PtoleaiT's 
Labpa,  which  is  only  a  vsriooa  reading  for 
Iupa).  [P.  S.] 

LAERONFL.    [Gallaecu.] 

LAESTBY'GOMES  (AAirrfwy^n),  a  {Otoloos 
people  of  gisnti,  who  an  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  Odyssey  (x.  80 — 182),  snd  described  as  governed 
by  a  king  named  Lamus.  They  wen  a  pastoral 
people,  but  had  a  city  (itrrv)  which  Homer  calls 
tLiurrpyr/iwlri,  with  a  port,  and  a  fountain  named  Ar- 
tacia.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Homer  meant 
to  assign  any  definite  locality  to  this  people,  any 
more  than  to  the  Cyclopes;  but  later  Gnek  writers 
did  not  fail  to  fix  the  place  of  their  abode,  thoogh 
opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
geneml  ttadilion,  as  we  leant  from  Thncydides  (vi. 
2),  placed  them  in  Sicily,  though  that  historian 
wisely  declares  his  total  ignorance  ef  everything 
concerning  them.  Other  writers  were  leas  cautious; 
some  fixed  tfaeu:  sbodes  in  the  W.  or  NW.  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  country  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Elymi  (Lyoopbr.  Alex.  956) ;  but  the  more  pre- 
valent opinion,  at  least  in  later  times,  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leon- 
tini,  whence  Uie  name  of  LAJESTRVooini  Campi  was 
givea  to  the  fertile  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  (Strab.  i.  p.  20;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14;  Tsetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  662, 956 :  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  1 26.)  A  whoUy 
diRerent  tradition,  with  the  origin  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  but  which  is  very  generally  adopted 
by  Roman  writen,  represented  Fonniae  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  as  the  abode  of  the  Laestiygones,  and  the 
city  of  their  king  Lamus.  The  noble  fiunily  of  the 
I.amiae,  in  the  days  of  Angastus,  even  pretended  to 
derive  their  descent  from  Uie  mythical  king  of  the 
lAeetiygonea.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  SiL  ItaL  vil  410.)    [E.H.B.] 

LAEVI  or  LA'i  (Aibu),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gaula, 
who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Pados.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  amwmatfn 
them  with  the  Libidi  (Arfcucioi),  and  says  that  the 
two  tribes  occupied  the  part  of  the  pUins  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  neai-est  to  ihe  sources  of  the  Padus,  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Inaubres.  He  distinctly 
reckons  them  among  the  Gaulith  tribes  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy :  on  the  other  hand,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  call 
them  Lignrians.  (Liv.  v.  35;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.) 
The  reading  in  the  passage  of  Livy  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain;  but  be  would  appear  to  agree  with  Pliny 
in  placing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticinnm. 


LAGTJSA. 

Pliny  even  ascribes  the  foundation  of  that  city  Uy 
the  Laevi,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mario,  a  name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  apparently  ako  a 
Ligurian  tribe.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  part  of.  Italy  tribes  of  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
origin  wen  very  much  intermixed,  and  probably  the 
latter  were  in  many  cases  confounded  with  the 
Gauls.     [LiouRiA.] 

LAGANIA  (AaTof^),  a  village  of  the  Tecto- 
sagae  in  Galatia,  24  miles  to  the  east  of  Jnliopolis. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  claaucal  writers, 
bat  it  moat  afterwards  have  increased  in  importance, 
for  during  the  Christiaa  period,  it  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  took  the  name  at  Anastasiopolis  (ComaL 
ChaJc.  p.  662,  and  p.  95,  where  the  name  is  mis- 
spelt Aofforla  ;  /tm.  AtiL  p.  142,  where  the  name 
is  X^oneaS;  It.  Hierot.  p.  574,  where  ve  read 
Agamuay.  Then  is  little  doubt  that  the  Latania 
in  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  14)  and  the  Jiiefttitagalia  of 
Hieroclea  (p,  697)  on  the  aama  as  Lagania  (conip. 
Theod.  Sya  e.  3).  Kiepert,  in  his  map  of  Asia 
Minor,  identiBes  it  with  Beg.Batar.  [L.  S.] 

LAGA'RIA  (Ateyapta:  Eth.  AoToprrimSr,  Lr^a- 
rions),  a  small  town  of  Lucania,  silnated  between 
Thorii  and  the  river  Sybaris;  which,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  lejrend,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Pliocians  under  the  command  of  Epeius, 
the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Strab.  vt  p.  263 ; 
Lycophr.  .^fex.  930 ;  Tzetz.  ad  he.)  Stisbo,  the 
only  geographical  writer  who  mentions  it,  calls  it 
only  a  fortraas  (^povpiav),  snd  it  was  probably  never 
a  phu»  of  any  importance;  though  deriving  some 
celebrity  in  aiier  times  from  the  excellence  of  its 
wine,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  statement  of 
Strabo,  above  quoted,  is  the  only  clue  to  its  position, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  determined  vrith  any 
certainty.  Clnverius  placed  it  at  Ifocara,  about 
10  milea  from  the  sea,  and  this  conjecture  (for  it  is 
nothing  more)  has  beta  adapted  by  Bomanelli.  The 
wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  sud  still  to  preserve 
their  ancient  reputation.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1272  ■ 
Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAGECUM.     [LsaEouuif.] 

LAGINA  (rik  Airywa),  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Stratoniceia,  in  Caria,  contained  a  most  splendid 
temple  of  Hecate,  at  which  every  year  great  festivals 
wen  celebrated.  (Strali.  xiv.  p.  660.)  Tacitus 
QAtm.  iii.  62),  when  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Trivia  aimoDg  the  Stratoniceians,  evidently  means 
Hecate.  The  name  of  Lagina  is  still  preserved  in 
the  village  of  LaJcena,  not  fiir  from  the  aonroes  of 
the  Tshma.  Laginia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  as  a 
TioKlx'i'r  Koplai,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Lagina  of  Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

LAGNI  (AoYvl),  a  town  of  the  Arevacae,  in 
Bispanis  Tarraoonenais,  mentioned  only  by  Diodoms 
Siculus  (iMwyfc  vol  ii.  p.  596).  [P- S.] 

LAGOS,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  on  the  north-east  of 
Handropolis.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlins  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
Lagos  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
well  provided  with  stores  of  every  description,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  town  of  some  conse- 
quence. [L.  S.] 

LAGITSA  (Airyauaa,  AaycSrea),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Strabo 
between  those  of  Sicinus  and  Pholegandms.  Hence 
it  is  probably  the  same  as  KardUtiaa,  a,  rocky 
islet  between  the  two  latter  islands.    But  Kiepert 
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ia  bis  map,  identifies  it  with  Fohfiegns.  (Stnb.  x. 
]l484  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  KasUtfa.  ad  TL  ii.  623, 
p.  306.) 

LAGU'SA  (ActyowaX  <>■>*  o^  *  group  of  small 
isUada  in  the  bsj  of  Telmims  in  Ljcia,  S  stadia 
from  Telnussns,  and  80  from  Cisaidae.  (Plin.  t.  35  ; 
Steph.  B.  &  r. ;  Sladiam.  Mar.  Mag.  §  226,  foil.) 
Thia  i>land  is  generally  con^adered  to  be  the  tame 
a>  the  modern  Panagia  di  CordiaSutt.     [L.  S.] 

LAGUSSAE,  a  groap  of  small  isUuids  off  the 
coast  of  Tro7,  to  the  north  of  Tenedos  (Plin.  v.  38 ; 
compi  Enstath.  ad  Bern.  IL  it  p.  306).  Their  mo- 
dtm  name  is  Taodum  AdauL  [L.  S."] 

LAISH,  the  mora  aodent  name  of  Dan.  [Das.] 
LALASIS  (AaXurd,  Ptol.  t.  8.  §  6,  wbera  some 
VSS.  hare  AoAoird),  a  district  in  Cilicia,  extending 
aJoor  Uoont  Taurus,  abore  the  district  called  Se- 
lentis.  Plinjr  (r.  29)  also  menti<His  a  town  Lalasis 
in  Isaoria,  and  this  town  accordingly  seems  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  district  Lalaas,  winch  may 
hare  extended  to  the  north  of  Hoont  Taoms.  It  is 
probaUe,  moreorer,  that  the  Isanrian  town  of  La- 
Umnda,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.,  and  which,  he 
sxja,  was  in  his  day  called  Dalitaada,  is  the  same 
u  Lalasb;  and  if  so^  it  Is  identical  with  the 
Dalisanda  of  Hierocles  (p.  710).  Basilios  of  Se- 
kneia  informs  ns  that  ^  town  stood  on  a  lofty 
heij;fat,  bnt  was  well  pmrided  with  water,  and  not 
destitate  of  other  advantages.  (Wesseling,  ad  HianxL 
I.  c).  From  all  these  circnmstances,  we  might 
be  inefined  to  consider  the  nading  AoXiurfr  in 
Ptolemy  the  correct  one.  were  it  not  that  the  coins 
of  the  plaee  all  bear  the  inscription  tuaXaaaiwr. 
(Sestini,  pt  96.)  [L.  S.] 

LALENESIS  (AaA.i)i>«r(r  or  hoSompls,  Ptol.  t. 
7.  §  6),  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  of  Zoropassns.  Its  site 
li  anknown,  and  no  ancient  writer  besides  Ptolemy 
nwnticns  it.  [L.  S.1 

LALETAin.    [LakBtahi.] 
LAMA    [VsTTOBm.] 

LAM.ASBA  (/(m.  Ant  pp.  35,  ter,  40 :  ta- 
maiaa.  Tab.  PaU.y,  a  city  of  the  Hassylii,  in  the 
interior  of  Nnmidia,  near  the  confines  of  Hanretania, 
«S  M:P.  iiam  Smn,  and  62  from  Tamdoadi. 
Lapse  and  D'ATezae  identify  it  with  Ain-HoKil,  at 
the  N.  fixit  of  the  monnUins  of  the  Welled- Aid^m- 
Ao«s- ;  bnt  its  site  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 
cxsaiderabla  mioa  at  Bail»a,  on  the  S.  of  those 
mountains,  and  W.  of  the  H.  Anrasius  (^eM- 
.diireas .-  Shaw,  Traveb,  ^  p.  52  ;  PeUissier, 
Eifiantkn  Ssimtijlq»a  da  tAlgMe,  tdL  tI.  p. 
389).  [P.  S.] 

LAMBEB  or  LAMBBUS,  a  rirer  of  Northern 
Ital^,  in   Gallia  Tianspadana,  noticed    by  Pliny 
among  the  a£9acnts  of  the  Padna  which  join  Uut  river 
oa  its  left  or  northern  bank.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  a.  23.) 
It  is  still  called  the  Lamkro,  and  rises  in  a  small 
lake  called  the  Logo  <fi  Antoiio  (the  Eapilis  Lacns 
of  Pliny),  Crain  whence  it  flows  within  3  miles  of 
JfUtm,  tuii  enters  the  Po  about  midway  between  the 
Tiemo  aod  the  Adda.    Kdonins  Apollinaris  con- 
trasts its  stagnant  and  weedy  stream  (ultomm  Lam- 
hi  isw)  with  the  bine  waters  of  ths  Addna.     (^Ep. 
i.  5.)     IIm  Tabola  as  well  as  the  Geographer  of 
Barann  give  a  town  of  the  name  of  Lraibmm,  of 
wtndi  no  trace  M  fbond  elaewhere.     It  is  probably 
a  conmpciai  of  a  stadon.  Ad  Lambmm,  at  the  pass- 
age of  the  rirer  of  that  name,  thongh  the  Tabola 
erroKoiislr  transfers  it  to  the  Sl  side  of  the  Padns. 
iTAPat;  Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  30.)        [E. H.  B.] 
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LAMBE'SE  (/(Ml  Ant  pp.  32, 33, 84, 40 :  Tab. 
PeniL ;  Aiiiitaira,  Ptol.  ir.  3.  §  29 ;  Lahbaesa, 
Inscr. ;  Lambaese,  Angnstin.  ode.  Donat  vi.  13  ; 
Lambeaitana  Coloaia,  Cyprian.  Spitt.  55 :  Lemia 
or  Teaout,  large  Rn.),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Knmidia,  belonging  to  the 
Hassylii.  It  lay  near  the  confines  of  Hanretania, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  H.  Anrasins  (JOtl  Aunti),  102 
H.  P.  from  Smn,  118  fixxn  Thktbstk,  and  84 
iiram  Cikta.  It  was  the  station  of  an  entira  Iqpon, 
the  Legio  III.  Angnsta  (ArytUn'  rpln)  trtCaar^, 
Ptol.  I  e. ;  and  Inscr.).  Its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  mine,  among  which  are  seen  the  r^ 
mains  of  an  amjdiitheatre,  a  temple  of  Aescniapins,  a 
triampbal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  • 
wall,  in  the  circuit  of  which  40  gates  hare  been 
traced,  15  of  them  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  silence  of  Procopius  respecting  such 
f  city  aeema  to  imply  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  age  of  Jostiniaa.  (Shaw,  TVoee/a,  p.  57; 
Brace;  Peysonnel;  PeUiBaier,£zpbra(Mn5niai(Maiis 
de  TA  tgirie,  vol.  vi.  pp.  388, 389.)  [P.  S.] 

LAHBRI'ACA  or  LAUBRI'CA,  a  town  of  the 
CallaTci  Lncenscs  in  Gallaecia,  near  the  confloencs 
of  the  rivers  Laenn  and  Ulla,  not  far  from  BU 
Padnm.  (UeU,  iii.  1.  §  8j  Ukert,  toL  ii.  ptl. 
p.  439.)  [P.  S.] 

LAHETrai  (lutforranC),  %  atj  dl  Brnttium, 
mentioned  only  by  Stephanns  of  Byiantinm  (a.  r.), 
on  the  authority  of  Hecataens,  who  added  that  there 
was  a  river  also  of  the  name  of  Laxetus  (Ad^ifroi). 
We  find  this  again  alluded  to  by  Lycophron.  (^AIki. 
1085.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
stream  atill  called  Lamato,  which  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Sta.  Eufimia :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Anstotle,  who  gives  to  that  gulf,  other- 
wise known  as  ths  Sncus  Tkbikaeus  or  Hip> 
PomATBs,  the  name  of  the  LAinmrB  Gdi.f  (4 
Aa/<7iTii-af  k6\vos,  Arist.  Pol.  viL  10).  Hence 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  of  Lametint 
also  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  same  bay, 
thongh  Stephanos  vaguely  calls  it  "  near  Crotona." 
(Steph.  B.  I.  e.)  No  otiier  writer  mentions  the  name 
(which  is  evidently  sn  ethnic  form  like  Leontini), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  destroyed  or 
sunk  into  a  dependent  condition  at  an  early  period. 
An  inscription,  which  records  it  as  an  existing  mu- 
nicipal town  in  the  time  of  Tnyan,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly spurious.  (Uommsen,  Inter.  Segn.  Neap. 
Afp.  No.  986.)  It  is  generally  suppossd  to  have 
been  situated  either  at  or  near  the  modem  village  of 
Sta.£u/einia,butthisismsreeonJectursL    [E.H.B.] 

LA'UIA  (Acvtfa :  BA.  Aofutlt :  ZUmti),  a  town 
of  the  Halienses,  thongh  afterwards  separated  frtta 
them,  situated  in  the  district  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
Strain  describes  Lamia  as  situated  abovs  the  plain 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Ualiao  gnlf,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  Spertihnns,  and 
50  stadia  firom  the  sea  (iz.  pp.  433,  435).  Livy 
says  that  it  was  placed  on  a  height  distant 
seven  miles  from  Heracleia,  of  which  it  com- 
manded the  prospect  (xxxvi.  25),  and  on  the  routs 
which  led  from  Thermopyhu  through  the  passes  of 
Phthiotis  to  Thanmad  (xxxiL  4).  Strabo  further 
relates  that  it  was  subject  to  earthquakes  (i.  p.  60). 
Lamia  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  and  the  oonfederato  Greeks 
carried  on  agunst  Antipater  in  B.a  323.  Antipatar 
was  at  fint  unsuccessful,  and  took  refuge  in  Lamia, 
where  he  was  besisged  for  some  time  by  the  allies. 
Fiom  tUi  dicumstanoe  this  oooteat  is  usually  oallsd 
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the  Liunian  wir.  Haring  afterwards  ncetred  snc- 
ooara  from  Cnitenu,  Antipater  retreated  northwards, 
and  defeated  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  CrannoD  in 
the  following  jear.  (Diod.  zriiL  9,  aeq. ;  PolTb.  iz. 
39.)  In  B.  c.  208  Philip,  eon  oT  Demetriiu,  de- 
feated the  Aetoliana  near  Lamia.  (Lit.  zxril  30.) 
In  192  Lamia  opened  its  gates  to  Antiochos  (Lit. 
XZZT.  43),  and  was  in  consequence  besieged  in  the 
following  year  bj  Philip,  who  was  then  acting  in 
oonjonction  witli  the  Boinans.  (Lrr.  zzxvi.  25.)  On 
this  occasion  Lirj  mentions  the  difficoltj  which  the 
Macedonians  experienced  in  mining  the  rock,  which 
mu  silioaoos  ("  in  aiperii  lods  silez  saepe  impene- 
tiabiUsfitrrooccorTebat').  In  190  the  town  was  taken 
bj  the  Bomans.  (LIt.  zzzTii.  4, 5.)  Lamia  is  men- 
tioned hj  Plinj  (ir.  7.  s.  14),  and  was  also  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  centoiy.  (Hierocl.  p.  642,  ed. 
Wesseling.)  The  site  of  Lamia  if  fixed  at  Ziiwti, 
both  by  the  description  of  the  aodent  writer)  of  the 
porition  of  Lamia,  and  by  an  inscription  which  Fani 
Lneas  copied  at  this  place.  Zitini  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  is  h7  naton  a  strongly  fortified  position. 
The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  city  which  Leake 
disooTsred  were  some  pieces  of  the  wslls  rf  the 
Acropolis,  farming  a  part  of  those  of  the  modem 
castle,  and  some  small  remains  of  the  town  walls  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  extreme  modem 
houses  to  the  eastward.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  Leake  noticed  a  small  riTer,  which,  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434, 4$0),  was  called  Achelons. 
The  port  of  Halia  was  named  Phalaba  (rjt  ^ 
\apa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435 ;  Polyb.  xz.  11;  lit.  xxrii 
30,  xxxT.  43 ;  Plin.  It.  7.  a.  12),  now  StgUdia. 
ZiiHai  has  been  compared  to  Athens,  with  its  old 
castle,  or  acropolis,  aboTe,  and  its  Peiraeeos  at  Sljf- 
Udka,  on  the  shore  below.  Then  is  a  fine  view  firon 
the  castle,  commanding  the  whole  ooontry  adjacent 
to  the  head  of  the  Maliao  gulf.  (Lucas,  Voj/age  dam 
la  Griee,  tqI.  i.  p.  405 ;  Leake,  tforiitm  Greece, 
T<d.  il  p.  2 ;  Stephani,  Seiee,  ^  p.  39.) 


com  O*  LAJOA. 

LAHUCUS  SINUS  (»  AaiuoKii  n'Xrat),  a 
name  giren  by  Fansaiiias  to  the  Ualiao  gulf,  ihnn 
the  important  town  of  Lamia.  (Pans.  L  4.  §  3,  Tii. 
15.  §  2,  z.  1.  §  2.)  In  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  Zitbti,  which  is  the  modem  name  of 


LAMI'NIUH  (Aaittnar :  EA.  Laminitani:  near 
FaenUana,  between  UmUel  and  Aharai),  a  town 
of  the  Garpetsni  (according  to  Ptolemy,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  lure  belonged  rather  to  the 
Oretani),  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.  It  was  a  sti- 
pendiary town  of  the  oouTentus  of  New  Oarthage, 
and  stood  on  the  high  road  fW)m  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
angusta.  The  river  Ah  as  (^Ofudiaaa)  rose  in  the 
la^  of  Lamininm,  7  H.  P.  E.  of  the  town.  (Plin. 
iii.1.  B.2,3.  S.4;  ltm.AiU.ff.  445, 446;  Ptol.ii. 
6.  §  57;  Inscr.  op.  Florei,  Etp.  S.  toL  ir.  p.  38, 
ToL  r.  pp.  22, 122,  Td.  Tii.  p^  140;  llkert,  toI.  iL 
pt.I.p.411:  inPiin.zzzTi.21.  S.47,  where  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  whetstones  found  in  Hither  Spain  as 
Cotes /'i»tm(anae,,Ukert  supposes  we  ought  to 
read  Colet  Lammitanae.)  [P.  S.] 


LAMPSACUS. 

LAMOTIS  (Ai^ivru),  a  district  on  ths  eastern 
coast  of  Ciliria  Aspers,  between  the  rinn  Cil;- 
cadnus  and  Lamns.  Its  capital  bore  t&e  nanu  of 
Lamns,  from  which  that  of  the  district  wsi  derind 
(PtoL  T.  8.  §  6  ;  ccmpL  Lam  in.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPA8  (Atytnir),  a  harbonr  on  the  G.  «wt 
of  the  Taoric  Chersonese,  800  stadia  from  Tbeodotii, 
and  220  stadia  fram  Crin-Hetopon.  (Anisn,  Arjil. 
p.  20;  Anon.  Per^L  p.  6.)  Arrian  naes  the  two 
names  Lampas  and  Halmitis  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  same  place,  but  the  Anonymous  CossfrJescriber 
speaks  of  Lampas  alone.  Halmitis  probably  took 
its  name  from  being  a  pUoe  for  salting  fish.  Tbi 
name  is  preserred  in  the  pUces  now  called  Bioiik- 
Lamhat  and  Koutclumi-LambcU,  Tsitsr  TiUigea 
at  the  end  of  a  bay  defended  by  the  promontoij  of 
Plahi,  near  which  ancient  ruins  have  been  bwi. 
(Dubois  de  Montporeux,  Vogagt  oMmr  eh  CmeaK, 
Tol.  T.  p.  713,  ToL  tL  p.  460;  Eennell,  Cmpar. 
Ceojr.  Tol.  ii.  p.  340.)  [E.B.J.] 

LAMPATAE  or  LAMPA6AE  (fiaM'"  " 
liaimrru,  PtoL  tIL  1.  §  42),  a  small  tril»  "Jj" 
lived  among  the  o&hoots  of  the  Imana,  in  the  NW. 
part  of  India,  about  the  sources  of  the  Choes  (onr 
JCoraa*),  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Km 
river.  U-i 

LAMPE  {Aatai),  a  town  in  Crete,  also  cslM 
Lappa.  [Lappa.]  Beaides  thU  town  Stephsnoi 
B.  (f.  ».)  mentions  two  other  towns  of  this  nine, 
otherwise  unknown,  one  in  Arcsdiaand  the  othn in 
Aixolis. 

LAHPEIA.    [Ebtmahtbcs.] 

LAMPETIA.    [Clampktia.] 

LAMPONEIA  or  LAMPO'NIUM  (A«*ii*>«J 
Aoftmii'ioi'),  an  Aeolian  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Troas,  of  which  no  particiilars  are  known,  except 
that  it  was  annexed  to  Persia  by  the  satrsp  Otsnw 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  is  mestioned 
only  by  the  earliest  writers.  (Herod,  t.  26 ;  Stnb. 
xiil.  p.  610 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  [L  N 

LAMPRA.    [Attica,  f.  331,  a.] 

LA'HPSACUS  (A^^uoi :  Eth.  Kudi«*V«h 
sometimes  also  called  Ijimpeacnm  (Cic  w  Verr.t. 
24  i  Pompi  HeU,  L  19),  was  one  of  die  "»«'»*• 
brated  Greek  settlements  in  Mysia  on  tiie  Hellespint 
It  was  known  to  have  existed  under  the  name  oC 
Pitynsa  or  Pityussa  befare  it  receiTed  ooknists  iroo 
the  Ionian  cities  of  Phocaea  and  Miletus.  (StiU| 
ziiL  f.  589  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Plin.  t.  40 ;  Horn,  ft 
iL  829  ;  Plut.  de  Virt  MuL  18.)  It  was  sitosted, 
opposite  to  Callipolis,  in  the  Thracian  Chenowa'N 
and  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  Hemdotns  (vl 
37)  relatw  tiiat  the  elder  Miltiades,  who  was  settW 
in  the  Thracian  ChersoDesos,  made  war  upon  the 
Lampsaceni,  but  that  they  took  him  by  '°'?^ 
and  made  him  their  prisoner.  Being  tbreateoeu, 
howeTcr,  by  Croesna,  who  supported  Hiltisdes,  they 
set  him  free.  During  the  Ionian  rerolt,  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  117.) 
The  territory  about  Lampsacus  produced  eicellai' 
wine,  whence  the  king  of  Persia  bestowed  it  np« 
Themistodes,  that  he  might  thence  provide  himself 
with  wine.  (Thucyd.  L  138 ;  Athen.  L  p.  29 ; 
Diod.  xi.  57  ;  Plut.  Thm.  29  ;  Nepos,  Tken.  10: 
Amm.  Marc  xxiL  8.)  But  even  while  Lampescus 
acknowledged  the  snpremacy  of  Persia,  it  cantinned 
to  be  governed  by  a  natire  prince  or  tyrant,  of  the 
name  of  Hippodes.  His  son  Aeantides  marrieil 
Archedice,  a  daughter  of  Pisbtratus,  whose  tomb, 
commemorating  her  virtues,  was  seen  there  in  the 
lime  of   Thucydides    (vi.  69).     The  attempt  of 
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Kama  to  teba  tha  dudel,  «nd  tlMr«hy  to  nuke  him- 
Rlf  tjnnt,  aeons  to  bdong  to  the  aame  period. 
(Athen.  sL  p.  S08.)  After  the  battle  of  Mjcale,  in 
B.  c.  479,  Ijunpaacas  joined  Athens,  bnt  rerolted 
ifter  the  fiulnra  rf  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sidlj ;  bong,  horerer,  nnfbrtified,  it  was  easilj  !•■ 
coafuarad  bj  a  fleet  under  Stmnbichidea.  (Thoc 
Tai.  6S.)  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Limpiaoeni  had  to  defend  their  city  against  the 
atusks  oif  Antiochus  of  Sjria ;  they  TOted  a  crown 
of  gold  to  the  Rnmana.  and  wen  recared  by  them 
aa  alliei.  (Lir.  xxziii.  38,  xxxt.  42,  xliii.  G;  Poljb. 
zxL  10.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Lampaacna  wag 
■till  a  flonriahing  city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
many  &tingiiiahed  anthcn  and  plulosapheis,  inch 
as  Cbaroo  the  historian,  Anaximenea  the  orator,  and 
MetruJorua  the  disciple  of  Epicorus,  who  himself 
letided  there  for  many  years,  and  reckoned  gome  of 
its  citixens  among  hia  intimate  friends.  (Stnb.  I.  e.  ; 
Diog.  LaSrt.  z.  II.)  Lampsacns  poasessed  a  fine 
statae  by  Lyaippiia,  inaweiiliiig  a  prostrate  lion, 
bat  it  was  Temoved  by  Agrippa  to  Home  to  adorn 
the  Campos  Uaitins.  (Stnk  L  e.)  Lampeacns,  as 
is  well  known,  wsa  the  chief  Beat  of  the  obscene 
wotship  of  Piiapns,  who  was  baUered  to  hare  been 
bom  there  of  Aphrodite.  (Athen.  L  p.  30 ;  Pans, 
ix.  31.  §  S ;  Apollon.  Rhcd.  L  983 ;  Or.  FatL  n. 
345 ;  Virg.  Gmrg.  it.  1 10.)  From  this  dreom- 
stanee  the  whole  district  was  beliered  to  have  de- 
riTcd  the  name  of  Abaniis  or  Apamia  (iropi'turflu), 
bccaoM  Aphrodite  demed  that  she  had  given  birth 
to  him.  (Theophr.  Hut  PhaU.  i.  6, 13.)  The  an- 
cieot  name  of  the  district  had  been  Bebfycia,  pro- 
bably from  the  Thracian  Bebryoea,  who  had  settled 
there.  (Compt  Hecat  Fragnt.  207;  Charon,  Fragm. 
lis,  119 ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  vil  8.  §  1 ;  Polyb.  r.  77; 
Plin.  IT.  18,  T.  40  ;  PtoL  t.  2.  §  2  ;  Staph.  B.  «. ».) 
The  name  of  LamMoH  is  still  attached  to  a  smaU 
town,  near  which  Lampeacns  probably  stood,  as 
IjoubH  itself  contains  no  remains  of  antiqnity. 
Then  are  gold  and  sUver  staters  of  Lampeacoa  in 
dilfaent  oollectioaa  ;  the  imperial  coins  hare  been 
traced  from  Aigostoa  to  GaUienQa.  (Sestini,  Afim. 
retp.73.)  [L.S.] 
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com  or  LAXFSACITB. 

LAMPSUS,  a  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Theaaaly,  on 
the  borden  of  Athamania.  (Lir.  xxxiL  14.) 

LAKPTRA.    [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

LAUUS  (A^t),  a  Tillage  of  Cilicia,  at  the 
mooth  of  the  rirer  Lamns,  Cram  which  tiie  whole 
district  deriTed  the  name  of  Lamotis.  The  river 
is  mentioned  by  Stepbanus  B.  (fixmi  Alexander 
Pidyhistar),  and  both  the  riTer  and  the  TiUage  by 
Stiabo  (xiT.  p.  671)  and  Ptdemy  (t.  8.  §§  4,  6). 
The  riTer,  which  is  otherwise  of  no  importance, 
iinned  the  boondary  between  Cilicia  Aspen  and 
CiEda  Pknpria,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Zoiwu  or 
f  IS  111  About  the  village  of  Lamns  no  particulars 
an  known.  (Ckanp.  Nonnus,  JHongt.  zxiv.  50; 
BiBod.  p.  709.)  f  L  S.] 


LAHTBOK  (Aat»>P<i''),  a  great  barbonr  near 
Cape  Heraclinm,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  not  1»t 
from  Themiscyia.  (Anonym.  PeripL  Pont.  Fux. 
p.  10.)  rL.&] 

LANCE  (/(M.  AnI.  p.  395),  or  LA-NCIA  (Aor- 
Kta,  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,29;  Flor.  It.  12;  Oros. 
Ti.  21),  or  LANCUTUM  (AaTwIaToy,  PtoL  iL  & 
§  29),  the  chief  city  of  the  Lahcxati  (Ao^iclaTai, 
Ftol.  L  c.)  or  Lasciehsss  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  tribe 
of  the  Astnres,  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais.  It  was 
strongly  fcrtified,  snd  was  the  moat  important  city 
of  that  region,  even  mere  so  than  Lkoio  VIL  Gk- 
HQTA,  at  least  before  the  settlement  of  the  letter  by 
the  Romans,  by  whom  Lancia  was  destroyed,  thoogh 
it  was  again  reatored.  It  lay  on  the  high  road  from 
Caeaarangnsto  to  Legio  VQ.  (£eon),  only  9  U.  P. 
irvm  the  latter,  where  its  name  is  still  to  be  traced 
in  that  of  SoUanoo  or  SoBcoKia.  (Florez,  E^.  S. 
Tol.  xri.  p.  16;  Ukert,  toL  il  nt  I.  p.  441.)  [P.  S.] 

LA'NCIA,  LANCIA'TI,  LANCIA'TUM. 
[Lancb.] 

LA'NCIA  OPPIDATIA.    [Vbttoiim.] 

LANCIENSES.     [Lahcb.] 

LANCIENSES  OCELENSES  or  TBANSCU- 
DANL    [OciLUK.] 

LANGOBARDI,  LONGOBARDI  (AoTToCdpSei, 
Aoyyotiptoi,  also  Aayyotiptm  and  Aarfyoliplai), 
a  tribe  of  Germans  whom  we  first  meet  with  in  the 
plain,  south  of  the  lower  £iie,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  Sneri  (Strab.  Tii.  f.  290,  where  Kramer  reads 
Air^KMupSoi;  PtoLii.  II.  §§9, 17).  According  to 
Paolns  Diaconos,  himself  a  Langobard,  or  Lombard 
(^But  Longob.  i.  3,  8;  camp.  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2; 
Elgm.  M.  t.  v.  y4moy),  the  tribe  deriTed  its  name 
from  the  long  beards,  by  which  they  distinguished 
themselTea  from  the  other  Germans,  who  generally 
shaTCd  their  beards.  Bnt  it  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable that  they  derived  the  name  from  the  country 
they  inhabited  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where 
Bonis  (or  Bord)  still  signifies  "  a  fertile  plain  by  the 
aide  of  a  river;"  and  a  district  near  Magdeburg  is 
atill  called  the  laiige  Borde  (Wilhelm,  Germontoi, 
p.  286).  According  to  this,  Langobardi  would  sig  ■ 
nify  "  inhabitants  of  the  long  bord  of  the  river." 
The  diatxict  m  which  we  fint  meet  with  them,  is 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  point  where  the 
Sab  emptiea  itself  into  it,  to  the  fiontien  of  the 
Chanci  Hinores,  so  that  they  were  bounded  in  the 
north  by  the  Elbe,  in  the  east  by  the  Semnones,  in 
the  south  by  the  Chemsci,  and  in  the  weet  by  the 
Fosi  and  Angrivarii.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the 
Langobardi  still  occur  in  that  country  in  such  names 
ss  Bardengau,  Bardeaik.  The  earliest  writer  who 
mentions  tiie  Langobardi  as  inhabiting  those  parts, 
iaVelleinsPaten:nlus(ii.  106).  Bntnotwitbatsnding 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  sndents  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi,  their  own  historian 
(Panl.  Disc  I  e.;  camp.  Eoseb.  Chron.  ad  an.  380) 
states  that  the  Langobardi  originally  did  not  inhabit 
any  part  of  Germany,  bnt  had  migrated  south  from 
Scandinavia,  when  they  bad  borne  the  name  of 
Vinili,  and  that  they  assumed  the  name  Langobardi 
after  their  arrival  in  Germany.  It  ia  impoasible  to 
say  what  valne  ia  to  be  attributed  to  this  statement, 
which  has  found  as  many  adTocates  as  it  has  had 
opponents.  From  Strabo  (I.  e.)  it  is  clear  that  they 
occnpied  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  among  those  Germans  whom 
Tiberius,  in  the  rdgn  of  Augustus  drovt  across  the 
Elbe  (Suet  Avg.  21).  In  their  new  countiy  they 
were  soon  reduced  to  gubmission  by  Marobodnns,  bnt 
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aftarwards  ihef  shook  off  the  yoke,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sanmonee,  joined  the  confederacf  of  the 
Cheroaeans  againat  the  Harcomanni.  (Tac  ^nn.  ii. 
45.)  When,  in  ooneeqnenoe  of  the  murder  of  Armi- 
nios,  the  power  of  the  ChemscaBa  was  decaying  more 
and  more,  the  Langobardi  not  only  auppnted  and 
reatored  Italna,  the  king  of  the  Chenucana  who  had 
been  expelled,  bnt  aeem  to  have  extended  tiieir  own 
territory  in  the  aonth,  ao  aa  to  occupy  the  country 
between  HaBe,  MagdAurg,  and  Lofiig.  (TacAna. 
xi.  17.)  They  were  not  a  numeroua  tribe,  bnt  their 
want  A  numbers  waa  made  np  for  by  their  natural 
brarery  (Tac,  Oerm.  40),  and  Velleiua  deacribes 
them  aa  a  "  gena  etiam  Gennana  feritate  ierocior." 
Shortly  after  theae  eventa  the  Langobardi  diaappear 
from  history,  until  they  are  mentioned  again  by 
Ptolemy  (i.  e-),  who  placea  them  in  the  axtenaiTe 
territory  between  the  Rhine  and  Wtter,  and  even 
beyond  the  Utter  river  almoat  aa  far  aa  the  £(ie. 
They  thna  occupied  the  conntry  which  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  the  tribea  forming  the  Cheruacan 
confederacy.  This  great  extension  of  their  territory 
ahowa  that  their  power  must  hare  been  increasing 
«Ter  since  their  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Haro- 
bodnus.  After  this  time  we  again  bear  nothing  of 
the  Langobardi  for  a  considerable  period.  They  are 
indeed  mentioned,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  history  of 
Fetma  Fatricius  {Exe.  de  Legat.  p.  124),  as  ^lies 
of  the  Obii  «  the  finntiera  of  Pannonia;  but  other- 
wise history  is  sQeit  about  them,  until,  in  Uie  second 
half  of  the  5th  century,  they  appear  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube  in  Upper  Hungary  as  tributary  to  the 
Heruli  (Procop.  de  JBtIL  Goth.  ii.  15,  who  describes 
them  as  Christiaas).  Whether  these  Langobardi, 
howerer,  were  the  same  people  whom  we  laat  met 
with  between  the  Rhine  and  the  £Ae,  or  whether 
they  were  only  a  band  of  emigrants  who  had  in  the 
course  of  time  become  ao  numeroua  as  to  form  a 
distinct  tribe,  is  a  ^estion  which  rarmot  be  answered 
with  certainty,  although  the  latter  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable  anjipeaition.  Their  natural  love  of 
freedom  could  not  bear  to  anbmit  to  the  mle  of  the 
Heruli,  and  after  having  defeated  the  king  of  the 
Utter  in  a  great  battle,  they  subdued  the  neighbouring 
Quadi,  likewise  a  Suevian  tribe,  and  faenc^rth  they 
were  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  their  neighbonrs 
imd  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia.  -(Paul.  Diac. 
i.  22.)  For,  beiiig  the  meet  powerful  nation  in  those 
parts,  they  extended  their  dominion  down  the  Danube, 
and  occupied  the  extensive  phuna  in  the  north  of 
Dacia  on  the  river  Theiaa,  where  they  first  came  in 
conflict  with  the  Gepidae,  and  entered  Paimonia. 
(Paul.  Diac  i.  SO.)  The  emperor  Justinian,  wanting 
their  anpport  against  the  Gepidae,  gave  them  lands 
and  anpplied  them  with  money  (Procop.  BdL  Goth. 
iii.  33),  and  under  their  king  Audoin  they  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Gepi(Ue.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  25; 
Procojp.  Bdl.  Goth.  iii.  34,  iv.  18,  25.)  Alboin, 
Audoin'a  aucceaaor,  after  having,  in  coojuaction  with 
the  Avari,  completely  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
Gepidae,  led  the  Langobardi,  in  A.  D.  56S,  into  Italy, 
where  they  permanently  eatablished  themselves,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  from  which  down  to  this  day 
the  north-east  of  Itsly  bears  the  nariM  at  Lombard^. 
(Exc.  de  Legat.  pp.  303,  304;  Harins  Episc.  Chron. 
Sonc.  ii.  412.)  The  occasion  of  their  invading  Italy 
is  rektsd  as  follows.  When  Alb<nn  had  concluded 
hia  alliance  with  the  Avari,  and  had  ceded  to  them 
his  own  dominions,  Narses,  to  take  revenge  upon 
Justin,  invited  them  to  quit  their  poor  conntry  and 
take  poeseaaion  of  the  fisrtile  plains  of  Italy.    Alboin 
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aceoriiagly  eraaaed  the  Alpa,  and  aa  the  north  of 
Italy  was  badly  defended,  he  succeeded  in  a  short 
time  in  estabUshing  his  kingdom,  which  continued  to 
flourish  until  it  wu  overpowered  and  deatniyed  by 
Charlemagne.  (PanL  Due  ii.  S;  Eginhard,  ViL 
Carol.  M.  8.)  The  history  of  this  airigular  people 
whose  name  still  survives,  has  been  written  in  Latin 
by  Paulus  Diaoooos  (Wamefried),  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  another  Lombard  of  the  9th 
century,  whose  name  is  nnknowiL  (Camp^  Wilhelm, 
Gtmumim,  p.  281,  fell.;  Zenaa,  die  DeaUdtm  imd 
die  NadibarlSmme,  p.  109,  foil.;  F.  DuSi,  (^ua- 
tionet  de  Antigtrinima  Lougobardarmn  Hitloria, 
Beriin,  1830,  8vo.;  Koch-Stemfeld,  dtu  Beich  der 
Longobardm  m  Italien,  Munich,  1839;  Latham, 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  139,  and  I^pileg.  p.  Ixxxiv.)     [L.S.] 

LANGOBRI'GA.  [LustTAi(iA.J 

LANWIUH  (Aoraiun',  Strab. ;  AiveMiar, 
PtoL:  Eik.  Aano&ot,  Ltnnvinns:  CMld  Latmia'), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Latium,  aitnated  on 
a  lofty  hill  forming  a  prqecting  apur  or  promontory 
of  the  Alban  Hilla  towanb  the  S.  It  was  distant 
about  30  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way,  ratker  more  than  a  nule  from  the  road.  The 
name  ia  often  written  in  inacriptions,  even  of  a  good 
time,  Latmium!  henoe  the  confnsioB  which  has 
arisen  in  all  i/ur  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  between  it 
and  Lavmium:  the  two  names  are  so  £reqnently 
interchanged  as  to  leave  constant  doubt  which  of 
the  two  is  really  meant,  and  in  the  middle  agea 
they  appear  to  have  been  actually  regarded  as  the 
same  place;  whence  the  name  of  "  Civitas  Lavinia* 
by  which  Lanuvinm  is  still  known,  and  whicli 
can  be  taced  as  iar  bock  as  the  fourteeoth  cantuiy. 
The  foundation  of  Lanuvinm  was  ascribed  by  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Appian  (£.  C.  iL  SO)  to  .Diomod; 
a  legend  probably  ariaing  from  acme  fancied  con- 
nection with  the  worah^  of  Juno  at  Atigos.  A  tra- 
dition that  haa  a  mora  historical  select,  though 
perhaps  little  more  historical  worth,  represented  it 
as  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Died.  vii.  ap. 
Euub.  Arm.f.  185.)  The  statement  of  Cato  Qap. 
Prucian.  iv.  4.  §  21)  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  oo-operated  in  the  consecration  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  is  the  first  fact 
concerning  it  that  can  be  looked  npon  as  historical, 
and  shows  that  Lanuvinm  was  already  a  city  of 
consideration  and  power.  Its  name  appears  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  cities  that  formed 
the  league  against  Some  in  b.  c.  496,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  waa  in  £»ct  one  of  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v.  61  ;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  But  from  this  time  we  hear  little 
of  it,  except  that  it  was  the  &itbfnl  ally  of  Rome 
during  her  long  wars  with  the  Volscians  and 
Aequians  (Liv.  vi.  21):  the  poaitioD  of  Lanuvinm 
would  indeed  cause  it  to  be  one  of  the  cities  most 
immediately  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  at 
the  Volscians,  and  render  it  as  it  were  the  natural 
rival  of  Antinm.  We  have  no  ezplanaticD  of  tha 
causes  which,  in  B.  a  383,  led  the  Lannvians  sod- 
denly  to  dumge  their  policy,  and  take  up  arms,  to- 
gether with  some  other  Latin  cities,  in  favour  of  lbs 
Volscians  (Liv.  vi.  21).  They  must  have  shared 
in  the  defeat  of  their  alliee  near  Satricnm ;  bnt  ap- 
parently were  admitted  to  submission  on  favourable 
terms,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  great 
Latin  War  in  B.a  340,  in  which  they  took  an 
active  and  important  parL  At  first,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  hesitated  and  delayed  to  take  tha 
field;  bnt  in  the  two  last  campaigns  their  forces  are 
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j«rtiealBrI;r  mentjoned,  both  amcni;  those  that 
teght  at  Pednm  in  b.  c.  339,  and  tha  next  jear 
at  Astara  (lav.  liii.  IS,  13).*  In  the  general 
MtUsnent  of  aSura  at  tlw  doaa  of  the  war  La- 
isTinm  obtained  the  Boman  crritaa,  bat  apparently 
ia  the  fint  instance  withoat  the  right  of  suiFrage; 
fat  Fotos,  in  a  -weU-knoirn  paamge,  ennmerates 
the  Lannvini  anxng  the  oommnnities  who  at  one 
time  eqojed  all  the  other  piiTileges  of  Roman  citi- 
lesa  exoBpt  the  snffirage  and  tha  Jna  Hagis- 
tntomn  (LiT.  viii.  14  ;  Festna,  r.  Mtmicipiim), 
a  statement  which  can  only  rrfier  to  this  period. 
We  know  from  Cicero  that  they  sabseqnently  ob- 
tained the  fall  franehiae  and  right  of  saffrage, 
bat  the  tune  when  they  were  admitted  to  these 
prinkges  b  anknown.     (Cic.  pro  Balb.  13.) 

Fran  this  time  LaouTiom  lapsed  into  the  con- 
dition of  an  oidinaiy  municipal  town,  and  is  men- 
tiooed  chiefly  in  relation  to  its  celebrated  temple  of 
Jono  Sospita.     It  did  not,  howerer,  fiUl  into  decay, 
like  90  many  of  the  early  Latin  cities,  and  is  men- 
tiooed   by  Cicero  among  the  more  popolooa  and 
fioariahing  mnnici]na  of  Latiam,  in  tlie  same  class 
with  Aricia  and  Toscnlom,  which  he  contrasts  with 
such  poor  and  decayed  places  as  Labicnm  and  Col- 
latia  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  a.  35).      Its  chief  magi- 
strate retained  the  andeot  Latin  title  of  Dictator, 
which  was  borne  by  T.  Annias  Uilo,  the  celebrated 
advenary  of  Clodios,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.     (Cia 
fro  UiL  10;  OnlL  Iiucr.  3786.)    Frerioos  to  this 
]«Tiod  LanoTium  had  suffered  sererely  in  the  ciTtl 
wars  of  Uarius  and  Soils,  baring  been  taken  by 
llie  fonner  at   the  same  time  with  Antiam  and 
Alicia,  just  before   the  captnre   of  Borne  itself, 
B.C  87.    (Appian,  B.  C.  Lj69;  Lir.  Epit.  80.) 
Kor  did  it  escape   in  the  later  civil  wars  :   the 
iitasans  of  its  temple  were  seized  by  Octsrian, 
and  a  part  at  least  of  its  territory  wss  divided 
among  a  colony  of  veterans  by  the  dictator  Caesar. 
(Ap]iian,  B.  C.  r.  24;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  235.)     It 
soiacqaeDtly  received  another  colony,  and  a  part  of 
its  territoty  was  at  one  time  allotted  to  the  vestal 
virgins  at  Borne.      (/&■(£.)     Laauviam,   however, 
never  bore  the  title  of  a  colouy,  bat  continued  only 
to  rank  as  a  mnnicipium,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been   a  ftxuishing  place   throughout    the    period 
ef  the  Soman   l&mpin.     It  was  the  birthplace  of 
■be  einjieiui  Antoninus  Fios,  who  in  conseqoenoe 
frequently  made  it  his  itaidence,  as  did  also  his 
snoceasoK,  U.  Aarelius  and  Commodos :  the  last  it 
these  three  ia  mentioned  as  having  frequently  dis- 
played his  skill  as  a  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Xiannvinm,  the  construction  of  which  may  pn>- 
bsUy  be  lefeiied  to  this  epoch.     Inscriptions  attest 
its  coBtinned  prospsrity  under  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander  Sevwros  and   Phiiippus.    (Suet.  Aug.  72  ; 
Tac  Amn.  iiL  48:  Capit.  Ant,  Pnu,  I;  Lamprid. 
CbmmooL   1,  8;  ^ct.  ds  Cae$.  15 ;  Orell.  Inter. 
884,  3740,  &e.) 

iJauuvium  was  the  place  from  which  several  illus- 
trions  Roman  families  derived  their  origin.  Among 
tbeae  wen  the  Annia,  to  which  Uilo,  Uie  advenary 
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*  In  the  Fasti  Capitdini  (ad  ann.  cdzv.;  Gruter, 
p.  397)  the  consul  C.  Uaenioa  is  represented  as 
celebcating  a  tiiniDph  over  the  Latmau,  together 
with  the  Aotiates  and  Velitemi,  when  it  appeara 
certain  irnn  Utj'b  namtive  that  the  LammoHt 
are  the  people  reiJly  meant:  a  remarkable  instance 
at  bow  early  a  period  the  confusion  between  the 
twonaaMibad 


of  Clodius,  belonged  by  adoption,  as  well  as  the 
Fapia,  from  which  he  was  originally  descended;  the 
Boscia,  and  the  Thoria  (Cic.  pro  MiL  10;  AJuon. 
adHiUm.  pp.  32,  53;  Cic.  de  Vmn.  L  36,  ii.  31, 
de  Fin.  ii.  SO),  to  which  may  probably  be  added, 
on  the  authority  of  coins,  the  Prodlia  and  MetUa. 
(Eekbel,  vol.  T.  pp.  S53,  S67,  289,  293.)  We 
leam  from  Cicero  that  not  only  did  the  Boecia  Gen* 
derive  its  origin  from  Lanurium,  bat  the  celebrated 
actor  Boadas  was  himself  bom  in  the  territory  of 
that  city.     (Cic  de  Die.  i.  36.) 

Bat  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lanuvium  was  derived 
from  its  temple  of  Juno  Sosplta,  which  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  so  that  after  the  Latin  War  in 
B.  c.  338  it  waa  stipulated  that  the  Bonums  should 
enjoy  ftee  participation  with  the  Lanuvians  them- 
selves in  her  wondiip  and  sacred  rites  (Liv.  viii.  14) : 
and  although  at  a  later  period  a  temple  was  erected, 
at  Home  itself  to  the  gnddeae  under  the  same  de- 
noiro'naticii,  the  cnauls  still  continued  to  repair 
annually  to  Lanarium  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
solemn  aaoifices.  (Liv.  zzziL  30,  xxxiv.  53 ;  Cic 
pro  Muren.  41.)  The  peculiar  garb  and  attributea 
of  the  Lannvian  Juno  are  deecribed  by  Cicero  (de 
Nat.  Dear.  L  S9),  and  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  Boman  coins :  she  was  alwaya  represented 
with  a  goat's  skin,  drawn  over  her  head  like  a 
helmet,  irith  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a  small  bbield 
on  the  left  aim,  and  wore  peculiar  shoes  with  the 
paints  turned  up  (aUceoU  rtpandi).  On  coins  we 
find  her  alao  constantly  sssociated  with  a  serpent ; 
and  we  leam  from  Propertios  and  Aelian  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  oracle  in  the  sacied  grove  attached  to 
her  temple,  when  a  serpent  was  fed  with  fraits  and 
cakes  by  virgins,  whoae  chastity  wss  considered  to 
be  thus  put  to  the  test.  (Propeit.  iv.  8  ;  Aelian, 
B.  A.  zi.  16,  when  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly 
Aayotl^,  and  not  AeumrUf ;  Eekbel,  vol.  v.  p.  S94.) 

The  frequent  notices  in  Livy  and  daewbere  of 
prodigies  occurring  in  the  temple  and  sacred  grove 
of  Juno  at  Lanuvium,  as  wdl  ss  the  allnuons  to  her 
worship  at  that  place  scattered  through  the  Boniaii 
poets,  snffidently  show  how  important  a  part  tlie 
latter  had  assumed  in  the  Boman  religion.  (Liv. 
zxiv.  10,  zziz.  14,  xai.  12,  zL  19 ;  Cic  de 
Divm.  L  44,  ii.  27  ;  Ovid.  Fatt.  vi.  60 ;  SiL  Ital. 
ziii.  364.)  We  leam  from  Appian  that  a  Urge 
treason  had  gradually  accnmnlated  in  her  temple, 
as  was  the  case  with  most  celebrated  sanctuaries; 
and  Fliny  mentions  that  it  was  adorned  with  very 
andent,  but  excellent,  paintings  of  Helen  and  Ata- 
huita,  which  the  emperor  Calignla  in  vain  attempted 
to  remove .  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  It  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Cicero  (de  Fin,  iL  20)  that  Jano  was 
far  from  bdng  the  only  deity  especislly  worshipped 
at  Lanurium,  but  that  the  dty  wss  noted  as  abound- 
ing in  ancient  temples  and  religious  rites,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  old  Latin  re- 
ligion. A  temple  of  Jupiter  a4joining  the  forum 
is  the  only  one  of  which  we  find  any  special  men- 
tion.    (Liv.  zxzii.  9.) 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Civiti  Lminia 
occupies  the  original  nts  of  Lannriom,  the  poeition 
of  which  is  well  described  by  Slrabo  and  Silius 
Italicus  (Strab.  v.  p.  239  ;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  860),  and 
we  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  andent  dty  con- 
tinued in  a  flourishing  condition  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Boman  emj^re,  it  is  curious  that 
scarcely  any  ruins  now  remain.  A  few  shapeleea 
masses  of  masonry,  prindpolly  substracticms  and 
foandatioos,  of  which  those  that  crown  the  summit 
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tL  tbe  hill  may  posibly  hara  belonged  to  the  1«mple 
of  Jwio  Soapita;  and  a  email  portion  of  a  theatre, 
brought  ta  Ught  bj  excaratiaaa  in  188S,  an  ail 
that  are  now  viiiUa.  Tbe  ineeriptiona  diaoorered 
en  the  spot  bekng  jcneipally  to  the  time  of  the 
Antoninea,  and  ezcaratieas  in  the  last  centniy 
bronght  to  light  manj  statnea  a£  the  aame  period. 
(Nibb7,  Dinlomi  di  Soma,  toL  il  ppi  173 — 187 ; 
Abeken,  Mitta  ItaUm,  p.  815.) 

LanaTiom,  aa  already  obaerrad,  waa  aitoated  at  a 
abort  diatanoe  from  the  Appian  Waj,  on  the  right 
of  that  road :  the  atation  "  Sub  LanoTia,"  marked  in 
the  Tabula  Peatingeriana  between  Arieia  and  Tree 
Tabemae,  waa  eridentl;  aitnated  OD  the  high  road, 
probably  at  the  eighteenth  mileat<ne  fiom  Bome, 
£rom  wJudi  point  a  branch  road  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  (WeBt|dial,  Rim.  Kanga.  p.  38 ;  Mibby, 
Ic) 

Tbe  remwna  of  two  other  ancient  niada  may  be 
traced,  leading  from  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  o^  in 
the  direction  of  Antinm  and  Aatnra.  The  exiatenca 
of  this  line  of  ccmmnnication  in  ancient  timea  ia 
inddentally  referred  to  by  Cicero  (^ad  Att.  xii.  41, 
43,  46).  The  tract  of  country  extending  S.  of 
LanuTinm  in  the  direction  of  Antium  and  the  Pon- 
tine margfaea,  waa  aren  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
very  unhealthy  (Strab.  t.  p.  231),  and  ia  now 
almoat  wholly  depqmlated.  [£•  H.  B.] 

LAODICEU  COMBUSTA  (Aaa«£cfui  mmwa- 
KaviUn)  or  nxiaiiiini),  one  of  the  fire  eitiea  built 
by  Selencna  I.,  and  named  after  hia  mother  Seleuca. 
Ite  surname  (Lat  Combnata)  ia  derived  by  Strabo 
(xii.  pp.  576, 579,  xiii.  pp.  626, 628, 637)  from  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  surrounding  coontiy,  but 
Hamilton  (^Reuarcha,  ii.  p.  194)  asaerta  that  there 
is  "  not  a  particle  of  volcanic  or  igneona  rock  in  the 
iielghbonrfaood ;"  and  it  may  be  added  that  if  anch 
were  the  case,  the  town  would  rather  have  been 
called  A.  T^t  Karai»itav/t^ni>.  The  meet  probable 
solution  undoubtedly  ia,  that  the  town  waa  at  one 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  on  being  rebuilt  it 
recaved  the  distinguishing  surname.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  north-weat  of  Iconinm,  on  Uie  high  road 
leading  irom  the  west  coast  to  Melitene  on  the 
Euphrates.  Some  describe  it  aa  aitnated  in  Lycaonia 
(Steph.  B.  >.  r. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p,  663),  and  others  as 
a  town  of  Piaidia  (Socrat.  HitL  EccL  vi.  18 ;  HierocL 
p.  672),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  10)  places  it  in 
Galatia ;  but  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained  by 
recollecting  that  the  territories  jtist  mentioned  wera 
often  extended  or  reduced  m  extent,  so  that  at  one  time 
the  town  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  while  at  another  it 
formed  part  of  Piaidia.  Its  foundation  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer. 

Both  JUake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  44)  and  Hamil- 
ton identify  Laodiceia  with  tiie  modem  Ladik ; 
and  the  former  of  these  geographers  states  that 
at  Ladih  he  saw  more  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture  and  acnlptnrs  than  at  any 
other  place  on  hia  route  through  that  country. 
Inscribed  marblea,  altars,  columna,  capitala,  friezes, 
comicea,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  streets, 
and  among  the  houses  and  burying  grounds. 
From  thia  it  would  appear  that  Laodiceia  must 
once  have  been  a  very  considerable  town.  There 
are  a  few  imperial  coins  of  Laodiceia,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  «f  Titna  and  Domitian.  (Sestini, 
Mon.  Ant  p.  99  ;  axaf.  Droyaen,  Geich.  ia 
BOtn.  L  p.  663,  foil)  [L.  S.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  LYCTJU  (AoaSfmia  n^  ry 
AJKf) :  BiH  Biuar),  a  city  in  tbe  south-west  of 


LAODICEIA. 

nnygia*,  abant  a  mile  baa  the  rapid  river  Ljyos, 
ia  aitnated  on  the  long  apnr  of  a  hill  between  tbe 
nairow  valleya  of  the  email  rivers  Aaopos  ud 
Capms,   which    discharge   their  waten  into  tbe 
Lyenai     The  town  was  originally  called  Diospolii, 
and  afterwarda  Bhoaa  (Plin.  t.  29),  and  Laodimi, 
the  building  of  which  ia  aacribed  to  Antiocbu 
Theoa,  in  honour  of  hia  wiie  Laodice,  was  probiblf 
foanded  on  the  aite  of  the  older  town.    It  wu  not 
ft  west  from  Coloasas,  and  only  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hisiaixdis.  {It  Atit.  p.  337;  Tab.PaiL; 
Strab.  xiiL  p.  629.)    Atfitst  Laodiceia  mi  net  i 
place  of  mndi  importance,  but  it  aoon  aeqnired  s  Ugli 
degree  of  pniaperity.     It  anfisred  graatly  imaf 
the  Hithiidatic  War   (Appian,  BM.  MUr.  20; 
StnK  ziL  f.  578),  bat  qnkUy  leoovend  nnder  tbe 
dominion  a  Bcaie ;  and  towarda  the  end  of  tbe 
BepaUk  and  nnder  the  first  emperors,  Liodiixia 
beame  one  of  the  moat  important  and  flouriabiiig 
commercial  dtiea  of  Aaia  Minor,  in  whidi  lii^ 
money  transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood 
were  carried  on.      (Cic.  ad  Fan.  iL  17,  iii.  5 ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  577  ;  comp.  Yitruv.  viiL  3.)     Tbe 
place  often  anfiered  from   earthquakes,  etpecollr 
from  the  great  shock  in  the  reign  of  Tibeiiiu,  in 
which  it  was  completely  destroyed.    But  the  inha- 
bitants restored  it  fnia  their  own  means.  (Ttc 
Afm.  xir.  37.)  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  cntied 
among  them  a  taste  for  tiie  arts  of  the  Greek^  as  ii 
manifest  £rom  its  mins ;  and  that  it  did  not  nmsin 
behind-hand  in  science  and  literature  is  attested  bj 
the  names  of,  the  sceptics  Antiochna  and  Theiodis, 
the  suooeaaon  of  Aenesidemus  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  11- 
§  106,  12.  §  116),  and  by  the  existence  of  a  gitit 
medical  school  (Strab.  xii.  f.  680.)     During  the 
Soman  period  Laodiceia  was  the  chief  city  of  > 
Roman  conventua.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iil  7,  >x-  25, 
xui.  54,  67,  XV.  4,  ad  AU.  v.  15, 16,  20,  21,  »i- 
1, 2, 8,  7,  m  Verr.  L  30.)     Many  of  ite  iihabitaBtt 
were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cnnistanee,  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  l""*™ 
one  of  the  chief  scats  of  Christianity,  and  tbe  see  of 
a  bishop.    (St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  CoUm.  ii.  1,   '"■  l^i 
fbU. ;  ApoeaL  in.  14,  foil. ;  Joseph.  AnL  Jiid.  Jiv. 
10, 20  ;  HierocL  pt  665.)     The  Byzantine  writers 
often  mention  it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
neni ;  and  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 
(Nicet  Chon.  Am.  pp.  9,  81 .)    During  tiie  invasion 
of  the  Turks  and  Hongola  the  city  was  much  ei- 
posed  to  ravages,  and  fell  mto  decay,  but  the  exist- 
ing remains  stiU  attest  its  former  greatness.    The 
ruins  near  Semsli  are  fully  described  in  Pococke^ 
Chandler's,  Cockerell's,  Arundel's  and  Leake's  works. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Hamilton  (Saearehei,  vol  i.  P- 
515),  "can  exceed  the  deaohiticn  and  melancholy 
appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodiceia ;  no  ptetmoqn* 
features  in  the  nature  of  tbe  ground  on  which  it 
stands  relieve  the  dull  nnifarmity  of  ita  undnlatin; 
and  barren  billa ;  and  with  few  exoeptiona,  its  gfj 
and  widely  acattered  ruina  pceaeaa  no  architcctoral 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.    Yet 
it  is  impoaaible  to  view  them  without  intereet,  whea 
we  confer  what  Ijwdiceia  once  vras,  and  how  it  ■> 
connected  vrith  the  early  history  oif  Christiinit;' 

Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  theatres  (one 

of  which  is  in  a  atate  rf  great  preservation,  with  it> 


•  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  18)  and  Philoeb»tua  (fit 
Soph.  i.  25)  caU  it  a  town  of  Caria,  whUe  Steplunni 
B.  (a.  r.)  describes  it  aa  belonging  to  Lydia ;  which 
ari^«i  from  tbe  imcertain  fiontiera  of  those  countries. 
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sts  stn  pofcetlj  horisoDtol,  though  merdj  laid 
poo  Uugmd),  in  w«Qde6erriiig  of  notice;  Other 
oildmgi,  iln,  a  the  top  of  the  hilJ,  are  fall  of 
aienst ;  ud  B  the  east  the  line  of  the  ancient 
iiU  mtj  be  ditiiictlj  tncsd,  with  the  icmaina  of  a 
latenj ;  thoe  ii  abo  a  stieet  within  and  without 
he  town,  Dukal  ij  the  niina  of  a  colonnade  and 
nunetOB  fedeitak,  leading  to  a  oonfosed  heap  of 
allsi  niiBi  oa  tke  bow  of  the  hill,  aboat  200  Tarda 
ui^ide  tbe  wiOa  Korth  of  the  town,  towarda  the 
^vcoi,  in  auy  orcaphagi,  with  their  coren  Ijing 
nr  then,  pu^  imbedded  in  the  groond,  and  all 
iiring  bns  lag  mne  rifled. 

"  Ainngit  other  interesting  objects  are  tbe  remaina 
f  u  i^miact,  wmmmcing  near  the  rammit  of  a 
irbUluiiK  mth,  whence  it  is  carried  on  arches 
r  soil  aqninitoncs  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The 
uamast  hare  been  mnch  charged  with  oalcareooa 
liter,  a)  tereral  cf  the  arches  are  covered  with  a 
iick  iacnutitioa.  From  this  hill  the  aqnedoct 
vati  >  Tallej  befim  it  reached  the  town,  but, 
.'ieid  of  bong  euried  orer  it  on  lofty  arches,  as 
B  tk  usil  pnctios  of  the  Bcmans,  the  water 
IS  oenjrid  iawn  the  hill  in  stone  banel-pipes ; 
3X  of  these  aiea  are  mnch  incmstad,  and  some 
mplcltlT  dnked  np.  It  traTened  the  plain  in 
i[e>  of  the  suae  kind  ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  trace 
xm  the  whole  wtj,  quite  np  to  its  former  level  in 

^  town. The  aqnedoct  appears  to  hare 

Ko  orcfthravn  bj  an  eartiiqaake,  as  the  remaining 
rches  leu  bodfl;  co  one  aide,  without  being  mnch 
nA™. .... 

''  Tbr  itidiam,  which  ia  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
•jntiai,  a  oat  tbe  soothem  extremity  of  the  citj. 
lie  sests,  ihnoat  perfect,  are  arranged  along  two 
>le  of  inaimwrdlejr,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
i<u3  idnatage  af  for  this  porpose,  and  to  have 
mi  doed  ap  at  both  ends.  Towards  the  west  are 
tsJmhie  nmafais  of  a  subterranean  passage,  by 
bich  cbanite  and  hones  were  admitted  into  the 
na.  with  a  long  inscription  over  the  entrance. 
. '  ■  The  whde  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  cowered 
nlh  niimil  bsildings,  and  I  ooold  distingniah  the 
ita  <f  MTenl  temples,  with  the  bases  of  the 

oliraia  itill  taittH. The  ruins  besr  the  stamp 

!  lama  extanganoe  and  luxury,  nther  than  dl 
be  Item  and  maaswe  solidity  of  the  Gtedcs.  Strabo 
raibsus  tbe  celebrity  of  tbe  place  to  the  fertility 
f  Uk  nl  ma  the  wealth  of  some  of  ita  inhabitanta: 
ar«u  whom  ffiero,  baring  adoned  tbe  city  with 
OT'J  beutifiil  boiUinga,  bequeathed  to  it  more 
tai  2000  tdents  at  his  death."  (Comp.  FeUows, 
'<*m/  lerittea  m  Atia  Mmor,  p.  280,  foU. ; 
^iaaltinr,  p. 231,  fbU.)  [L.  S.] 

UODICEU  AD   LIBAKUM   (AwMnia  4 

•tn  IMnf),  mentioned  by  Stiaho  (xwi.  p.  758)  as 

Ita  canmeocement  of  the  Uarsyas  Campos,  which 

•""M  ling  the  west  side  of  the  Orontes,  near  its 

wra-  Viasiu  Campus.]     It  is  called  Cabioea 

'*«»»  by  Floleoy  (KaXwra  AooShuo,  w.  16), 

"J  giT«  its  nune  to  a  diattkt  (Ao<i«iici|Wi),  in 

J™™  be  phees  two  other  towns,  Paiadisus  (IlajKU 

*»")  ud  Jshnida  ClitC^wvIa).     Pliny  (w.  23), 

*^  other  people  of  Syria,  reckons  "  ad  orientem 

""«"»,  qui  ad  Libanom  oognominantur."  fG.  W.] 

UOmCEU  AD  MASKT.  dty  of  Syrii  south 

,  ''«*cuu  [VoL  L  p.  1050],  described  by  Strabo 

•wfL"''  '**^  "  admirably  buflt,  with  an  ex- 

H  n  t!?*°"'  ""londtd  by  a  rich  country  spe- 

;,  15"  "* "  ""^  t*"*  'n™  "f  "hich  furnished 

"■tWnpjlj,  to  Alexandria.    The  rineyards  were 
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planted  on  the  sides  of  gently-sloping  hills,  which 
were  cultivated  almost  to  their  summits,  and  ex- 
tended far  to  the  east,  nearly  to  Apameia.  Strabo 
mentionB  that  Dolabella,  when  he  fled  to  this  dty 
before  Caasius,  distressed  it  greatly,  and  that,  being 
beeieged  there  until  his  death,  he  destroyed  many 
parts  of  the  city  with  him,  A.  D.  43.  [JMd  o/Bicg. 
VoL  L  p.  1059.]  It  was  bailt  by  Sekncns  Nicator, 
and  named  after  hie  mother.  It  was  furnished  with 
sn  aqueduct  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  y.  L  21. 
S  1 1),  a  large  fragment  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
(Shaw,  Traedt,  p.  262.) 

The  modem  city  is  named  LadiUyJh,  and  still 
exhibits  faint  traces  of  its  former  importance,  not- 
withstanding the  fjpeqnent  earthquakes  with  which 
it  has  been  visited.  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  that 
"  the  Marina  is  built  npon  foundations  of  ancient 
columns,"  and  "  there  are  in  the  town,  an  old  gate- 
way and  other  antiquities,"  as  alao  sarcophagi  and 
sepulchral  cares  in  the  neighbourhood.  {Travdt, 
p.  223.)  This  gateway  has  been  more  fiilly  de- 
scribed by  Shaw  ({.  e.)  and  Fococke,  as  "  a  remark- 
able triumphal  arch,  at  the  SE.  comer  of  the  town, 
almost  entire :  it  is  built  with  four  entrances,  like 
the  Forum  Jani  at  Borne.  It  is  conjectured  that  thia 
arch  was  built  in  honour  of  Lucius  Verus,  or  of  Sep- 
timius  Sererus."  (Dacription  of  ike  £att,  rol.  ii. 
p.  197.)  Shaw  noticed  sereral  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.dispened  all  orer  the  ruins,  but 
entirely  defiued.  Fococke  statea  that  it  waa  a  rery 
inconsiderable  place  till  within  fifty  years  of  his  risit, 
when  it  opened  a  tobacco  trade  with  Damietta,  and 
it  has  now  an  enormous  traffic  in  that  article,  for 
which  it  is  far  more  celebrated  than  ever  it  was 
for  its  wine.  The  port  is  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  town,  rery  small,  but  better  sheltered  than  any 
on  the  coast.  Shaw  noticed,  a  furlong  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  "  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  cotAon,  in 
figure  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  capacious  enough 
to  receire  the  whole  British  nary.  Tbe  mouth  of 
it  opens  to  the  westward,  and  is  about  40  feet 
wide."  [G.  W.] 


com   or  LAODICEIA  AO  MAKB. 

LAODICELA  (AooSbceia).  I.  A  town  in  Media, 
foimded  by  Selencns  Nicator,  along  wiUi  the  two 
other  Hellenic  dtJes  of  Apameia  and  Heracleia. 
(Stiab.  xi.  p.  S24  j  Staph.  B.  «.  r.)  Pliny  (vL  29) 
describes  it  as  being  in  the  extreme  limits  of  Media, 
and  founded  by  Antlocfans.  The  site  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  (Bitter,  Erdkmde,  roL  riiL  p.  599.) 

2.  A  town  which  Pliny  (rL  30)  places  along  with 
Seleuceia  and  Artemita  in  Heeopotamia.    [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPATHUS,  a  fortieas  near  Mount  Olympus. 
[Aacuna.] 

LAPATHUS,  LAPETHUS  (A*rofci,  Strab. 
xir.  p.  682;  Airqfat,  Ptol.  r.  U.  §  4;  Plin.  r.  31 ; 
Airrf^lt,  Scyl.  p.  41;  AdwiSat,  Hierocl.:  £th.  Aa. 
vritfis,  AaxiiBuu :  Zapt(Ao,£<^(a),atx>wn  of  Cyprus, 
the  fotmdation  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  Phoeni- 
I  ciaua  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.),  and  which,  according  to  Konnna 
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LAPATHUS. 


(/Kanyt.  ziii.  447),  owed  ita  name  to  the  legendtry 
Lapathos,  a  follower  of  Dionjsai.  Strabo  (L  e.) 
saja  that  it  recuved  a  Spartan  colony,  headed  by 
Prazander.  He  adds,  that  it  wai  aitoated  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Nagidaa,  in  Cilicia,  and  poaMsaed  a 
harbour  and  dodca.  It  wag  aitoated  in  the  M.  of  the 
ialand,  on  a  river  of  the  aame  name,  with  a  district 
called  Lapetjha  {Aawrfiia,  Ptol.  r.  14.  §  6).  In 
the  war  between  Ptolemj  and  Antigoniu,  Lapathna, 
with  its  kin);  Piazippns,  sided  with  the  latter.  (Diod. 
ziz.  59.)  The  name  of  this  place  was  sjnon jmoos 
with  stnpiditr.  (Said.  a.  v.  AainlSiM.)  Pococke 
(TVoe.  n  the  Eatt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  223)  saw  at 
Lofitho  aerenl  walls  that  were  ent  oat  of  the  rock, 
and  one  entire  room,  over  the  sea:  there  were  also 
remains  of  some  towers  and  walls.  (Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  L  pp.  37, 78, 174, 
224,  364,  .W?.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LAPATHUS,  a  fortress  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
near  Tempo,  which  Leake  identifies  with  the  an- 
lient  castle  near  R&pKmi.  (Lir.  zliv.  2, 6;  Leake, 
Iforthem  Greece,  Tol.iii.  pp.  397, 418.) 
LAPHY'STIUM.  [Boiotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
LAPIDEI  CAMPI  or  LAPIDEUS  CAMPUS 
(nSior  \ttSttt,  Xlttum  mUlor),  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Strabo  (p.  182)  says:  'Between  Massalia 
and  the  months  uf  the  Bhone  there  is  a  plain,  aboat 
100  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
being  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  it  is  railed  the 
Stony,  from  its  chanuiter ;  for  it  is  full  of  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  which  hare  grass  growing 
among  them,  which  famishes  abandant  food  for 
animals :  and  in  the  middle  there  is  standing  water, 
and  salt  springs,  and  salt.  Now  all  the  country  that 
lies  above  is  windy,  but  on  this  plain  especially  the 
Melamborian  {La  Bite)  comes  down  in  sqnalls,  —  a 
violent  and  chilling  wind :  accordingly,  they  say  that 
some  of  the  stones  are  moved  and  rolled  about,  and 
that  men  are  thrown  down  from  vehiclee,  and  stripped 
both  of  aims  and  clothing  by  the  blaat,"  This  is 
the  plain  called  La  Cnm,  near  the  east  aide  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  near  the 
E'ttag  de  Bam,  It  is  described  by  Arthur  Yoong 
(rnmeb,  ^  vol.  i.  p.  379, 2nd  ed.),  who  visited  and 
saw  part  (^  the  plain.  He  supposed  that  there  might 
be  about  136,780  English  acres.  "It  ia  composed 
entirely  of  shingle — being  so  nnifocm  a  mass  of  round 
stones,  some  to  the  siia  cf  a  man'a  head,  but  of  all 
(izea  less,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  shingle  of  a  sea- 
shore is  hardly  less  free  from  soil.  Beneath  theaa 
surface-stones  is  not  so  much  a  sand  as  a  kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a  small  mixture  of  loam  with  frag- 
ments of  stone.  Vegetation  ia  rare  and  miserable." 
The  only  use  that  the  uncultivated  part  ia  turned  to, 
he  says,  is  to  feed,  in  winter,  an  immense  nnmher  of 
sheep,  which  in  summer  feed  in  the  Alps  towards 
jBoreelmetto  and  PMmoiit.  When  he  saw  the  pboa, 
in  August,  it  was  very  bore.  The  namber  of  shetp 
sud  to  be  fed  tlien  is  evidently  an  exa^eration. 
Some  laige  tracts  of  the  Cnm  had  been  broken  vf 
when  he  was  there,  and  planted  with  vines,  olives, 
and  malbairies,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow. 
Com  bad  not  socceeded ;  bat  the  meadows,  eovend 
richly  with  "clover,  chicory,  rib-graas,  and  aoma 
elatior'  preaented  an  extrsoidinaiy  contnat  to  the 
soil  in  its  natural  atat&  The  name  Craa  is  probably 
a  Celtic  word.  In  the  Statittigiie  du  JMpart.  del 
Boucha  du  Rhone  (torn.  ii.  p.  1 90,  quoted  in  Ukert's 
GaUim,  425)  it  ia  supposed  that  Craou,  as  it  ia 
there  written,  is  a  Ligiuian  word ;  which  may  be 
tnu^critmay  not   What  i*  added  is  more  valuable 
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information :  "  There  is  in  Provence  a  nnmber  of 
placea  which  have  this  name ;  and  one  may  cren  say 
that  there  is  not  a  village  which  has  not  in  its  terri- 
toiy  a  Craou."  • 

Aristotle  (Strabo,  p.  182)  snppased  that  earth- 
qnakes,  of  the  kind  named  Braatae  threw  ap  these 
stones  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  they  rolled 
down  together  to  the  hollow  places  in  these  parts. 
Posidonins,  who,  having  travelled  in  Gallia,  bad 
probably  seen  the  Cnm,  snppased  that  the  pUoe  was 
once  a  Uke.  Here  the  text  in  Strabo  is  obscore,  and 
perhaps  corrapt;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the 
action  of  water  roonded  the  stones,  for  he  adds,  after 
certain  words  not  easy  to  explain,  that  (owing  to 
this  motion  of  the  water?)  "  it  was  divided  into  many 
atonee,  like  the  pebbles  in  rivers  and  the  shingle  on 
the  sea-shore."  Strabo  (whose  text  ia  here  again 
somewhat  cormpted)  considers  both  explanations  so 
fiir  trae,  that  stones  of  this  kind  could  not  have  been 
so  made  of  themselves,  bnt  must  have  come  from 
great  rocks  being  repeatedly  broken.  Another  hypo- 
thesis, not  worth  mentioning,  ia  recorded  in  the  notn 
of  Eoatatbios  (ad  Dimye.  Perieg.  v.  76). 

It  ia  a  proof  of  the  early  commnnication  between 
the  Phocaean  colony  of  Hassalia  and  other  parts  uf 
Greece,  that  Aeschylns,  whose  geography  ia  neither 
extensive  nor  exact,  wsa  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  this  stony  plain ;  for  in  the  Pnmethem  Unboamd 
(quoted  by  Stnbo)  he  makes  Pramethens  tell  Henmles 
that  when  he  comea  into  the  cotmtiy  of  the  Ligyes, 
Zeus  will  send  him  a  shower  of  ronnd  stones,  to  de- 
feat the  Ligurian  army  with.  This  stony  plain  was 
a  good  gromid  for  mythological  figments.  (The  fol- 
lowing passages  of  ancient  anthon  refer  to  this  plain : 
Mela,ii.  5;  Plin.  iii.  4,  xxi.  10;  Gellins,  ii.  22,  and 
Seneca,  Nai,  Quaett.  v.'17,  who  speak  of  the  violent 
wind  in  this  part  of  Gallia;  and  Dionys.  Halicani. 
i.  41,  who  qnotes  part  of  the  passage  finm  the 
Promethau  Unbomd.') 

This  plain  of  stones  probably  owes  its  nrigin  to  the 
floods  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Ditrance,  at  some  rainota 
epoch  when  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhnw 
was  covered  by  the  sea.  [G.  L.] 

LA'PITHAE  (AaWAu),  a  mythical  race  in  Tfaes. 
saly.   See  Diet.  o/Biogr.  and  Mflh.  Vol.  II.  f.  721. 

LAPITHAEUM.    [Lacowa,  p.  llS,a.] 

LAPITHAS.    [Eus,  p.  817,  b.] 

LAPPA,  LAUPA  (Aanro,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10  ; 
Mfiwa,  Aditrai,  Hierod.  ;  A^rq,  Steph.  B. :  £tk. 
Aamiiat,  Ao^woioi),  an  inland  town  of  Crete,  vith 
a  district  extending  from  sea  to  sea  (Scylaz,  pL  18), 
and  possessing  the  port  Phoenix.  (Strab.  x.  pi  475.) 
Although  the  two  forms  of  this  city's  name  occur  in 
ancient  anthors,  yet  on  coins  and  in  inscriptiooa  the 
word  Lappa  is  alone  foand.  Stephanns  of  Byxantinin 
shows  plainly  that  the  two  names  denote  the  asms 
place,  when  he  says  that  Xenion,  in  his  Cretica,  wn>ta 
the  word  tappa,  and  not  Lampa.  The  same  aathor 
(«.  V.  AAhwti)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Agamem- 
non, and  was  called  after  one  Lompoe,  a  Tarriioean  ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  bs  that  it  was 
a  colony  of  Tairiia. 

When  Lyctna  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnosnans, 
its  dtiiona  fbnnd  refuge  with  the  people  of  Lappa 
(Polyb.  iv.  53).  After  the  submission  of  Cydonia, 
Gnoasus,  Lyctns,  and  Eleuthema,  to  the  arms  of  Me- 
tellns,  the  Bomsns  advanced  against  Lappa,  which 
was  taken  by  stom,  and  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  (Dion  Cass,  xzxvi.  1.)  Angns- 
tns,  in  consideration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  him  by 
the  Loppaeons  in  his  straggle  with  K.  Antooiua 
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Mmnl  on  than  fbdr  btaiaca,  and  also  restored 
their  dtj.  (IKoo  Can.  IL  S.)  When  Chiistianitr 
ns  eauUished,  Lappa  became  an  epiaeopal  «ee  ; 
tlie  name  of  its  bishop  is  reoorded  as  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Epheaus.  A.D.  431,  and  tiie  Coondl  of 
Cbaloedon,  A.  d.  451,  as  well  as  on  many  other  snb- 
nqoent  cecasions.  (Cotnelins,  Creta  Sacra,  voL  L 
pp.  251,  252.) 

Lappa  was  32  M.P.  from  Eleathema  and  9  UP. 
inm  Cisamns,  the  port  of  Apten  (Pent.  TVii.);  dis- 
tioces  which  agree  ytrj  well  with  PilU,  the  modem 
representatire  of  this  &mons  city,  where  Mr.  Pashley 
(Tratelt,  ToL  L  p.  83)  found  considerable  remanis  al 
a  maaarre  brick  edifice,  with  battressea  15  ftet  wide 
and  of  9  feet  prujeeUon  ;  a  circnlar  building,  60  feet 
diameter,  with  niches  round  it  11  feet  wide ;  a  eistem, 
76  it  bj  20  fK ;  a  Soman  brick  bnilding,  and  several 
tombs  cnt  in  the  nek.  (Comp.  Jfut.  Cbut.  Antij 
nl.iLpiS9S.)  One  oftheinacriptiona  relating  to  this 
atf  mcntioDa  a  oertun  Harcos  Anrelina  Cleaippos, 
in  whosa  htaiaur  the  Lappaeans  erected  a  statoe. 
(Grater,  p^  1091;  ChiahnO,  Antiq.  AiiaL  p.  122; 
VaiOBaa,  Miu. Ilal  p. 33;  Bockh,  Corp.  Iiucr.  dr. 
ToL  iL  p.  498.) 

The  bead  of  its  beneCutor  Angostns  i«  exhibited 
« the  coins  of  Lappa  :  one  has  the  epign{A,  9Ea 
KAOAPI  SEBAZTQ;  others  of  Domitian  and 
Commodns  are  fbond.  (Haidonin,  Aim.  Antiq. 
pp.  93,  94  ;  Uionnet,  toI.  iL  p.  286  ;  SiqqMm,  toI. 
ir.  p^  326  ;  Baache,  vol.  ii.  pi.  ii.  p.  1493.)  On  the 
antoDamooB  coins  of  Lappa,  &om  which  Spanheim 
snjqneed  the  city  to  hare  possessed  the  right  of 
)BTlmn,]ike  the  Grecian  cities  ennmerated  in  Taeitns, 
see  Eckbel,  j<A.  iL  p.  315.  The  maritime  symbols 
an  the  coins  of  Lappa  are  aooonnted  for  by  Uie  es- 
teoaion  of  its  territory  to  both  shores,  and  the  poescs- 
aion  of  the  port  of  Phoenix.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPURDUH,  in  Gallia.  This  phue  is  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Notilia  of  the  Empire,  which  fixas  it 
in  Novempopolana;  bat  there  is  neither  any  historical 
notice  nor  any  Itineraiy  meaanrement  to  determine 
its  position.  D'Anrille,  who  aastunes  it  to  be  re- 
presented by  Bagomu,  on  the  rirer  Adour,  says  that 
the  name  of  Sajrowie  ancceeded  to  that  of  lapardnm, 
and  the  country  contained  between  the  Adour  and 
the  .fiKfoaoa  has  retained  the  name  of  Labourd. 
It  ia  said  that  the  bishopric  of  Bayotme  is  not  men- 
tioned befivs  the  tenth  century.  The  name  Bagonne 
B  Boaqne,  and  meana  "port."  It  seems  probable 
that  Lapordom  may  have  been  on  the  site  alBaj/omie; 
bat  it  is  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

LAR  FLUV1U&  [Cahis  FLniras.] 
LARANDA  (t&  AJfoySa :  Eth.  Aapayttis,  f. 
Aapatiis  ;  Leutnda  or  Karaman),  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Lycaonia,  400  stadia  to  the 
aoath-eaat  of  looninm.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569)  states 
that  the  town  belonged  to  AntipiUer  of  Derbe,  which 
shows  that  for  a  time  it  was  goremed  by  native 
priooes.  Bespecting  its  history  in  antiquity  scarcely 
anything  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
by  atorm,  and  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  (Diod.  zviii. 
S3)  ;  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  on  ac- 
eonot  of  the  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood  became 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  laauiian  pirates.  (Amm. 
Marc  xir.  2  ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  PtoL  T.  6. 
§  17;  HierocL  p.  675 ;  Eueeb.  But  Eccl.  vi.  19.) 
Soidaa  (a.  v.)  saya  that  Laranda  was  the  birthplace 
of  Kestor,  an  epic  poet,  and  iather  of  Piaander,  a 
poet  of  atill  greater  celebrity;  but  when  he  calls  the 
former  Aaforitht  Ik  AiikIos,  he  probably  mistook 
Ljcia  Sot  Lycaooia.      Leaka  QAt.  Um.  p.  100) 
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states  that  he  found  no  Grwk  remains  at  Laranda 
nor  are  there  any  coins  belonging  to  the  plaee.  The 
ancient  name,  Lamida,  is  still  in  common  use 
among  the  Christiana,  and  is  even  retained  in  the 
firmans  of  the  Porte ;  bat  its  more  general  name, 
Karwium,  is  derived  firam  a  Turkish  chief  of  the 
same  name ;  fat  it  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  a 
Turkish  kingdom,  which  buted  firam  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  the  dominioo  of  the  Seljukian  monarcha 
of  loooinm  lutil  1486,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Bayazid  IL  At  pnsant  the  town  ia 
but  a  poor  place,  with  soma  manuiaotuies  of  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  stnfEk  Bespecting  a  town  in 
Cappodocia,  called  by  some  Laiaoda,  see  the  article 
LxAinjB.  [L.  S.] 

LAKES  (San.  Ji^.  90,  where  Larit  is  the  ace. 
pL :  ikifnt^,  Ptd.  iv.  S.  §  28 :  the  abl.  form  I^- 
BiBua  is  given,  not  only,  ss  is  so  usual,  in  the  Itm. 
Ant.  p.  26,  and  the  Tab.  PoA,  but  also  by  An< 
gnstine,  adv.  LonaL  vi.  20  ;  and  that  this  ablative 
was  osed  for  the  nominative,  as  ia  common  in  the 
Bomanoe  languages,  is  shown  by  the  Greek  form 
Aipi€ot,  Pnoop.  B.  V.  ii.  23,  whence  came  at  onca 
the  modem  name,  Xoriiiai  or  jLoriiif).  As  important 
city  of  Knmidia,  mentioned  in  the  Jugurtbine  War 
as  the  pUce  chosen  by  Marias  for  hu  stores  and 
military  cheat  (SaU.</ii;.  {.  c)  Under  the  Bomana 
it  became  a  colony,  and  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Africa  and  the  diatrict  of  Byiacena.  Ptolemy  placea 
it  much  too  iar  weat.  It  lay  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bagradas,  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Thereata, 
63  M.  P.  ftam  the  latter.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  Empire  it  had  decayed.  (Pellissier,  E^giloraliott 
SciaUifign»  de  tAlgirie,  voL  vi.  p.  375.)    [P.  &] 

LABOA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin. 
between  the  two  known  positions  of  Epamandoodomm 
(^MoKhan)  and  Mans  Brisiacus  ( Viaa  BritacK). 
The  distance  from  Epomandoodarum  to  Larga  is 
24  M.  P.  in  the  Itin.,  and  in  the  Table  16  Gallia 
leagues,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Larga  is  Zori^itsm, 
on  or  near  the  Larguet,  in  the  IVencb  department  of 
ffaut  Siin  and  in  the  nughboarhood  a(  Altkirch, 
[EPAUAHDCODURtm.]  [G.  L.] 

LA'RICA  (Aopunf,  Ptd.  viL  1. 1§  4, 62X  a  rich 
commercial  district  on  the  extreme  ct  India,  described 
by  Ptolemy  as  being  between  Syrastrene  and  Ariaca, 
and  having  for  its  chief  town  Barygaza  {Beroach'), 
the  emporium  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  considerable 
port  il  Guserot,  and  some  of  the  main  buid  of  India, 
between  the  gnlf  of  Barygaza  and  the  Namadas  or 
Nerbudda.  Ptolemy  considered  Lance  to  have  been 
part  of  Indo-Scythia  (vii.  1.  §  62),  the  Scythian 
tribes  having  in  hia  day  reached  the  sea  coast  in 
that  part  of  India.  [V.] 

LARI'NUM  {Adpwor,ruA.;  Adpira,  Stefb.  B.: 
Eth.  AopiMust,  Steph.  B.;  but  AofwaTii,  Pol.;  Lari- 
n8s,  -Itia  :  Larino  Vecchia),  a  conaiderable  city  in 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  situated  about  14  miles 
from  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Tifemus. 
There  ia  much  discrepancy  among  ancient  anthori- 
tiea,  as  to  whether  Larinum  with  its  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Frento  to  the  Tifemoa, 
belonged  properly  to  Apulia  or  to  the  land  of  the 
Frentani.  Ptolemy  distinctly  assigns  it  to  tlie  latter 
people;  and  Pliny  also,  in  one  passage,  speaks  of  the 
"  Larinates  cognomine  Frentani :"  but  at  the  same 
time  he  distinctly  places  Larinam  in  Apulia,  aud 
not  in  the  "  regio  Frentaiia,"  which,  according  to 
him,  begins  only  from  the  Tifemus.  Mela  takes  the 
same  view,  while  Strabo,  strangely  enough,  omits  all 
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mentiaD  of  Luinnm.  (Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  65;  Plin.  i!L 
11.  i.  16;  Hd.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  Caesar,  on  the  other 
liand,  distingnuhes  the  territorj  of  Larinam  both 
from  that  of  the  Frentani  and  from  Apulia  ("  per 
finea  Marmdnonnn,  Frentanomm,  T.irinatinin,  in 
Apoliam  perreoit,"  B.  C.  i.  23).  LIt^  uae*  aimoat 
exactly  the  aame  expreiaioiia  (xxrii.  43);  and  tliia 
appears  to  be  the  real  aolatioa,  or  rather  the  origm 
of  the  diSenltj,  that  the  Larinataa  kog  fonnad  an 
independent  commnnity,  pcaaeering  a  torritny  of 
eonndetable  extent,  which  was  afterwards  regarded 
bj  the  geographers  as  connected  with  that  of  their 
noithem  or  soathem  neighbonrs,  according  to  their 
own  jadgment  It  was  ineloded  hj  Augnatna  in 
the  Second  Begion  of  Italy,  of  which  he  made  the 
Tifemns  tlie  boundary,  and  thns  came  to  be  nata- 
rallv  considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  Apalia:  but 
the  boondaty  would  seem  to  hare  been  sabaeqnmtly 
changed,  for  the  Liber  Coloniaram  includea  Larimun 
among  tlie  "  Ciritatea  Kegioois  Samnii,"  to  which  the 
Frentani  also  were  attached.    {Lib.  Coltm.  p.  S60.) 

Of  the  early  history  of  Larinum  we  hare  acarcely 
any  infbrmation.  Its  name  is  not  eren  once  men- 
tioned during  the  long  continued  wars  of  the  Bomana 
and  Samnitaa,  in  wliich  the  neigbboaring  Luceria 
fignrea  so  conspicooosly.  Hence  we  may  probably 
iitfer  that  it  was  at  this  period  on  friendly  terms 
with  Bome,  and  was  one  of  those  Italian  statea 
that  passed  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  condition  of  alliea  into  that  of  dependenta, 
and  oltimately  anbjects  of  Rome,  nnring  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territmy 
of  Larinam  became  repeatedly  the  scene  of  operations 
of  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  armies.  Thns  in 
B.a  SI  7  it  was  at  Gemninm,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Larinum,  that  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter-qnarten,  while  Fabiua  eatablished  his 
camp  at  Calela  to  watch  him;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  engagement  took  piece  in  which  the  lashneas  of 
Uinncios  had  so  nearly  inTidred  the  Roman  aimy 
in  defeat  (Pol.  iil  lOI;  Lit.  zxii.  18,  24,  &c.) 
Again,  in  B.  a  807,  it  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
same  territory  that  HannibaTa  army  was  attacked 
on  its  march  by  the  piaetor  Hostilins,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  (Lir.  xxrii.  40) ;  and  shortly  after  it 
is  agun  mentioned  as  being  tiarersed  by  the  consul 
Claudius  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  He- 
Uums.  {Ibid.  43  ;  Sil.  ItaL  xr.  565.)  In  the 
Social  War  it  appears  that  the  Larinates  mnst  hare 
jomed  with  the  Frentani  in  taking  up  anna  against 
Bome,  as  their  territory  was  ravaged  in  b.  c.  89  by 
the  praetor  0.  Coeconins,  after  his  victory  over  Tre- 
batius  near  Canosium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  53.) 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
territory  of  Larinam  was  traversed  by  the  former 
general  on  his  advance  to  Brundnsinm  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  23).  Pompey  seems  to  have  at  one  time  made  it 
his  bead-quarters  in  Apulia,  but  abandoned  it  on 
learning  the  disaster  of  Domitius  at  Corfinium. 
(Cicarf^O-vii.  12,  13.  b.) 

From  the  repeated  mention  daring  these  military 
operations  of  Uie  territory  of  Xjirinom,  while  none 
occars  of  the  city  itself,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  conld  not  have  been  situated  on  the  high  nad, 
which  probably  passed  through  the  plain  below  it. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  oration  of  Cicero  in  de- 
fence of  A.  Clnentins,  who  was  a  native  of  Larinum, 
that  it  was  in  liis  day  a  floorishing  and  considerable 
mnnicipal  town,  with  its  local  magistrates,  senate, 
public  archives,  forum,  and  all  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  muniupal  government     (Cic.  pro  Cluait. 
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5,  8,  IS,  15,  &&.)  We  leam  ban  the  Libsr  Ce- 
loniamm  that  it  received  a  colony  under  Caesar 
{Lege  Jtilia,  Lib.  Cobm.  p.  S60):  but  it  appews 
from  inscriptiaaa  that  it  oentinnad  to  retain  its  mn- 
nicipal rank  nnder  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell. 
Inier.  142 ;  Hoounsen,  Jnier.  Seg».  Neap.  -pp. 
S79,  S7S.)  The  existing  remains  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  mnst  luve  hem  a  large  and  populons  town: 
but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  butory  after  the 
doae  of  the  Boman  Bepablic.  Its  name  is  foond  in 
the  Itineraries  in  the  fourth  century  (/<«•.  Amt. 
p.  314,  where  it  is  eormptly  written  Artnio;  Tei. 
Pent,') ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  snppose  that  it 
ever  ceased  to  exist,  as  we  find  it  already  noticed 
as  an  episcopal  see  in  the  aemth  century.  In 
A.  D.  84il  it  waa  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  it 
was  in  ooaseqnenoe  of  thia  calamity  that  the  in- 
habitants appear  to  have  abandoned  the  ancient 
site,  and  Cninded  the  modera  city  of  Lariao,  a  Gttle 
leaa  than  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The 
raina  of  the  bitter,  now  called  Larino  VeeeUo,  as- 
cnpy  a  considerable  space  on  the  sammit  of  a  bill 
called  MoHtercme,  about  three  miles  S.  of  the  £f- 
femo  (Tiferaus):  there  remain  some  portioaa  of  tiie 
ancient  walla,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  gates;  the 
mine  of  an  am^itheatre  of  considerable  extent,  and 
tboaa  of  a  bnilding,  commonly  called  /{  Palazn, 
which  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  centre  cf  the 
town,  adjoining  the  ancient  iormn,  and  may  probably 
have  been  the  Curia  or  senate-house.  (Tria,  Jfe- 
morts  a  LartHO,  i.  10.) 

The  tatritciy  of  Larinum  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  from  the  river  Tiferaus  to  the  Frento 
{Fartore),  and  to  have  included  the  whole  tract 
between  those  livers  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Cli- 
tamia,  which  was  situated  within  these  limits,  is 
expressly  called  by  Pliny  a  dependency  of  Larinum 
("Larinatom  Cliternia,"  Plin.  iiL  II.  a.  16);  and 
Teannm,  which  is  placed  by  him  to  the  N.  of  the 
Frento,  waa  certainly  sitnated  on  its  right  bank. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  mnnicipal  territory  of 
Larinnm  under  the  Boman  government  still  com- 
prised the  whole  tract  between  the  two  rivers.  The 
Tabula  places  Larinum  eighteen  milee  from  Teannm 
in  Apnlia,  and  this  distance  is  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
press statement  of  Ciceroi  (Tab.  Pent:  Cic  pro 
Chunt.9.) 

There  exist  numerous  coins  of  Laiinnm,  with  the 
inscription  ladixod  in  Boman  letters.  From  this 
hut  circumstance  they  caimot  be  referred  to  a  rery 
early  period,  and  are  certainly  not  older  than  tiie 
Boman  conquest  (Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  107;  Ifomm- 
sen,  Bom.  Jfumeessn,  p.  885.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


coin  OP  LARIXUX. 

LARISSA  {Adpiffvtt,  bat  on  coins  and  inscr  Ki- 
fura  or  A^ma:  Etk.  Aapmmot,  Ai^nuoi),  a 
name  common  to  many  Pelasgic  towns,  and  probably 
a  Pelasgic  word  signifying  city.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiiL 
p.  620 ;  Dionys.  i.  21 ;  Miebnhr,  Hitt  of  Bome,  vol.  i. 
note  60.)  Hence  in  mythology  Larissa  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Pelasgos  (Pans.  ii.  34 
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1 1),  or  of  Piaxoa,  •  Pehigian  prince.  (Stnb.  ziv. 
^621.) 

1.  An  important  toim  cf  Theauly,  the  capital  of 
tha  dbtrict  PeUagiotia,  was  aitoated  in  a  fertile 
pliin  npon  a  gentljr  riaing  gnnmd,  on  the  right  or 
■nth  hank  of  tha  Feneioa.     It  had  a  atnnglj  forti- 
Sed  citadeL    (Diod.  xr.  61.)    lariaaa  ia  not  men- 
tioned bj  Homer.     Some  conimentaton,  howerer, 
nppae  it  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Pehugio  Argoa  of 
Homer  (/I  iL  681),  bat  the  latter  waa  the  name  of 
>  district  lather  tlun  of  a  town.    Othera,  with  mora 
probafailit;,  identiiy  it  with  the  Aigiaaa  of  the  poet 
(IL  ii.  738.)    [See  Vol.  I.  p.  209.]    Its  fbmidation 
TO  ucribed  to  Acridne.  (Steph.  B.  f.  v.)  The  plain 
of  Larian  waa  formeriy  inhaUted  bj  the  Perriuiebi, 
wbo  were  partly  expelled  bf  the  I^waeana,  and 
putlj  ledoced  to  aabjectiaa.     They  oontinned  snb- 
ject  to  fjiriaaa,  till  Philip  made  himself  maatar  of 
Tbessaly.  (Stnb.  iz.  p.  44a)     The  conatitutioQ  of 
I.>rina  waa  demoeratical  (Aristot  PoL  t.  6),  and 
this  was  probably  one  reason  whj  the  Lariasaesns 
were  allies  of  the  Atheniana  dnring  the  Pelopoo- 
Ksian  War.  (Tirac  iL  22.)    Dnring  the  Boman 
wan  in  Greece,  Laiisaa  is  frninently  mentioned  ■•  a 
place  of  importance.    It  waa  here  that  Philip^  tha 
SOD  of  Demetrius,  kept  all  hia  rojal  papeia  dnring 
liiscampaignagahistFlaminmna in  Green;  bntafter 
the  battle  of  Cynoacephalae,  in  B.  c.  197,  he  waa 
obliged  to  abandon  Ijuissa  to  the  Bcmaua,  haring 
pterioiislj  deetrqyed  these  docmnents.  (Polyb.  xriiL 
16.)    It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  when 
Antiorfaas  crossed  over  into  Greece,  B.  o.  191,  and 
this  kin^  made  an  inefiectnal  attemj^  npon  the  town. 
(Lir.  xuTi.  10.)     In  the  tioie  at  Strabo  Larissa 
rootinned  to  be  a  floniishing  town  (is.  p.  430).    It 
is  meotioced  by  Hieroclee  in  the  sixth  oentory  aa  the 
fint  town  in  Thessaly  (p.  642,  ed.  Weasel.).     It  is 
ktill  a  considerable  place,  the  residence  of  an  arch- 
biabop  and  a  paaha,  and  containing  30,000  inhabit- 
ants.   It  oontinnea  to  bear  its  ancient  name,  thoogh 
the  Turks  call  it  TenithMr,  which  is  its  official 
appellation.     Its  circnmference  ia  leas  than  three 
miles.  Like  other  towns  in  Greece,  which  have  been 
omtinaally  inhabited,  it  presents  few  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic times.     They  are  chiefly  fbnnd  in  the  Turkish 
cemeteries,  consisting  of  plain  quadrangular  stones, 
fragments  of  cohmms,  meetly  fluted,  and  a  great 
number  of  ancient  cippi  and  sepulchral  stehu,  which 
DOW  tern  for  Tnricish  tombstones.    (Leake,  tforth- 
«na  Grteee,  ToL  ^  p.  439,  ssq.) 
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OOIH  or  LAKISSA. 

2.  Larisba  Ckekastk  (ii  Kpt/Jatrrii  Aipurn), 
a  town  of  Theaealy  of  less  importance  than  the  pre- 
ceding oiie,  waa  situated  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac  gulf, 
upon  a  height  ttdrancing  in  front  of  Mount  Othiys. 
(Stnb.  ix.  p.  435.)  It  occupied  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  was  hence  sumamed  Cremaste,  as  banging  on 
tlie  side  cf  ML  Otbrys,  to  distinguish  it  £rom  the 


nkora  oelebmted  Lsrisea,  sitnated  in  a  plun.  Stiabo 
alao  describes  it  as  well  watered  and  producing  Tinea 
(iz.  p.  440).  The  same  writer  adds  that  it  was  enr- 
named  Pebugia  as  well  as  Cranasta  (2.  c).  From 
its  being  sitnated  in  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  some 
writeiB  suppose  that  the  Boman  poeti  give  this  hero 
the  somame  of  Lariasaens,  but  this  epithet  is  per- 
haps naed  generally  ftr  Thessalian.  Larissa  Cre- 
maste  was  occupied  by  Demetrius  Polionetes  in  B.  c 
302,  when  he  was  at  war  with  Cassander.  (Diod.  xz. 
110.)  It  was  taken  by  Apnstius  in  the  first  war 
between  tha  Bomans  and  Philip,  B.  o.  200  (Lir. 
zxxi.  46),  and  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans m  the  war  with  Perseus,  B.  <x  171.  (Lir.  zliL 
66,  57.)  The  rains  of  the  ancient  dty  an  situated 
upon  a  steep  hill,  in  the  Talley  of  GardUki,  at  a  di- 
rect distance  of  fire  or  uz  mika  firom  Khamdho. 
The  walla  are  very  conspicnoua  on  the  western  nde 
of  the  hill,  where  several  oonrsea  of  masomy  remain. 
Gell  says  that  there  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric 
temple  upon  the  acropolis,  but  of  Uiese  Leake  makes 
no  mention.  (Gell,  Itmerary  of  Greece,  p.  252 ; 
Dodwell,  Traveli,  toL  ii.  p.  BI ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greeee,  toL  It.  p.  347.) 

3.  The  citadel  of  Argoa.    [VoL  L  p.  202.] 

LABISSA  (Aipurat^  I.  A  town  in  the  teiritoiy 
of  Ephesns,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Caystnu, 
which  there  flows  through  a  most  fertile  district, 
producing  an  excellent  kmd  of  wine.  It  was  situated 
at  a  distance  of  180  stadia  from  Ephesns,  and  30 
from  Tralles.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  440,  ziiL  p.  620.)  In 
Stiabo's  time  it  bad  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  Tillage, 
but  it  was  said  once  to  haTe  been  a  ■r6\it,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  Cramer  {At.  Afm,  L  p.  558) 
conjectures  that  its  site  may  cotiespond  to  the 
modem  Tirieh. 

3.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Troos,  about  70  stadia 
south  of  Alexandria  Troaa,  and  north  of  HamazituSk 
It  was  supposed  that  this  Larissa  was  the  one  men- 
tioDed  by  Homer  {IL  ii.  841),  but  Stiabo  (ziii. 
p,  620)  oaitroTerts  this  opnion,  because  it  is  not 
fax  enough  fixxn  Troy.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  *.  f.) 
The  town  is  mentional  as  still  existing  by  Tha 
cydides  (viii.  101)  and  Xenophon  {Hellen.  iii  L 
§  13 ;  camp.  Scylaz,  p.  36 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  440, 
xiii.  f.  604).  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  43)  mentions  some 
hot  springs  near  Larissa  in  Tioas,  which  an  still 
known  to  exist  a  little  above  the  aite  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  (  Vogage  Pittoragve,  Tol.  ii.  p.  438.) 

3.  Larissa,  sumamed  Fhriconis,  a  Pelasgiar 
town  in  Aeolis,  but  subsequently  taken  poesessioa 
of  by  the  Aeolians,  wbo  constituted  it  one  of  the 
towns  of  their  confederacy.  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  about  70  stsdia  to  the  south-east  of 
Cyme  (4  wcpl  r^v  Kif-Vt  Strab.  ziii.  p.  621 ; 
Herod,  i.  149).  Strabo,  apparently  for  good  reasons, 
cnnsiden  this  to  be  the  Larissa  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  840).  Xenophon  {Hellen.  iu.  1.  §  7, 
oomp.  Cyrop.  Tii.  I.  §  45)  distinguishes  this  town 
from  others  of  ths  same  name  by  the  epithet  of 
"  the  Egyptian,"  because  the  elder  Cyrus  bad  esta- 
blished there  a  colony  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  From 
the  same  historian  we  must  infer  that  Larissa  was 
a  phwM  of  considerable  strength,  as  it  was  besieged 
in  Tain  by  Thimbrom ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  the 
place  was  deserted.  (Comp.  Plin.  t.  33;  Veil.  Pat. 
i.  4 ;  Vit  Horn.  0.  11 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Ptol.  t.  2. 
§5.)  [L.S.] 

LABISSA  {Adpuraa,  Xen.  Aftab.  ill  4.  §  7),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  tha  Tigris,  obMrred  by  Xenophon  on  the 
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retrekt  of  ih'e  Ten  Thonauid  Grado.  It  appein  to 
have  been  aituated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  jnncticn 
of  the  Ljrcoa  (Zdt)  and  the  Tigria.  Xenopbon 
deacribea  it  as  a  deaerted  city,  formerly  bnilt  bj  the 
Modes,  with  a  wall  SS  ftet  broad,  and  100  high, 
and  extending  in  cireamferenoe  two  panuang*.  Ilia 
wall  itaelf  waa  oonatmcted  of  bricka,  bnt  had  a 
foundation  of  atone,  SO  feet  in  height  (probably  a- 
casing  in  atone  over  the  lower  portioo  of  the  biicka). 
Ha  adda,  that  when  the  Peraiana  oonqnered  the 
Medea,  they  were  not  at  fint  able  to  take  this  city, 
bat  at  laat  captured  it,  during  a  denae  fog.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  was  a  pyramid  of  atone,  ana  {detfann 
broad,  and  two  plethra  in  height  It  has  been  oon- 
jeetnrad  that  tbia  m»  the  site  of  the  city  of  Besoi, 
mentioned  in  Geoeii*  (x.  1 2) ;  and  there  can  be 
little  donbt,  that  theae  ruins  represent  those  of 
Nimrid,  now  so  well  known  by  the  ezcaTatioos 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  condnctad.  [V.] 

LARISSA  (Adpimra),  •  dty  of  Syria,  jdabed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Caasiotia,  in  which  An- 
tioch  was  sitnated  (r.  15.  §  16),  bat  probably  idea- 
tical  with  tba  place  of  the  same  name  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  waa  reokonad  to  Apamia  (zri. 
p.  S72),  and  which  is  placed  in  the  Itineiaiy 
of  Antoninns  16  M.  P.  from  Apamia,  on  the  road 
to  Emesa.  D'Annlle  identifies  it  with  tbe  mo- 
deia  Kaiaat  Skgtar,  on  the  left  bonk  of  tbe 
Orontes,  between  HamaA  and  Kalaat  et-Maigh 
oc  Apamia.  [6.  W.] 

LARISSUS  or  LARISUS,  a  rirer  of  Achaia. 
[Vol  I.  p.  14,  a.] 

LAIUUS  LACDS  (4  Mpat  AVx;  Logo  di 
Como),  one  of  the  largest  of  the  great  lakea  of 
Northern  Italy,  situated  at  the  fint  of  the  Alps,  and 
formed  by  the  riTer  Addoa.  (Strab.  It.  p.  193 ; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  a.  23.)  It  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  long 
and  narrow,  but  diyided  in  ita  aoathem  portion  into 
two  great  arms  or  branchea,  forming  a  kind  of  fork. 
The  SW.  of  tbeee,  at  the  cacttemity  of  which  ia 
aituated  the  dty  of  Coma,  haa  no  natural  outlet ; 
the  Addna,  which  carriea  off  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  lake,  flowing  from  its  SE.  extremity,  where 
stands  the  modem  town  of  Ziooeo.  Virgil,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  great  lakea  of  Northern  Italy, 
giTcs  to  tiie  Larius  the  epithet  of  "  mazimua " 
((7eoty.  ii.  159);  and  Serrios,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  tells  ua  that,  according  to  Cato,  it  was 
60  miles  long.  This  eatimate,  thongh  greatly 
overrated,  seems  to  bare  acquired  a  aort  of  tra- 
ditionary authority:  it  is  repeated  by  Caaaiodoma 
(For.  Ep.  zi,  14),  and  even  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  278),  and  is  at  the  present  day 
still  a  preralent  notion  among  the  boatmen  on  the 
lake.  Tbe  real  distance  from  Como  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  doea  not  exceed  37  Italian,  or  34  Boman 
milea,  to  which  fire  or  six  more  may  be  added  for 
the  distance  by  water  to  Jliva,  the  Logo  di  Biva 
being  often  regarded  aa  only  a  portion  of  the  larger 
lake.  Strabo,  therefore,  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in 
estimating  the  Larins  as  800  atadia  (374  Soman 
milea)  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  (Strab.  ir. 
p.  209.)  Bnt  it  ia  only  in  a  few  placea  that  it  at- 
taina  this  width;  and,  owing  to  its  inferior  breadth, 
it  is  really  much  smaller  than  the  Benacns  (J^go 
di  Garda)  or  Verbanus  {Logo  Mdggiore).  Its 
waters  arc  of  great  depth,  and  surrounded  on  all 
ndea  by  high  mountains,  rising  in  many  places 
very  abruptly  from  the  shore :  notwithstanding  which 
their  lower  slopes  were  clothed  in  ancient  timea,  as 
they  still  are  at  tbe  present  day,  with  rich  grorcs 


LASIX 

of  olTTag,  and  affiirded  space  for  nnmenns  nlks. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  himself  a  natin  of  Coman, 
and  whose  paternal  estate  was  situated  on  tbe  banb 
of  the  lake,  of  which  last  he  always  speaks  villi 
aflaction  as  "  Larins  noster."  {Ep.  ii.  6,  ri.  U, 
Til.  II.)  Bnt,  besides  this,  be  bad  two  rillaa  df  a 
more  oniamental  character,  of  which  he  gins  ksm 
aeooont  in  his  letters  (£p.  ix.  7):  the  one  sitsited 
on  a  loffy  pranontory  projecting  out  into  the  ntn 
of  the  1^,  over  which  it  commanded  a  very  exteo- 
sire  pnspset,  the  other  dose  to  the  watn*!  edge. 
The  description  of  the  fiirmer  would  suit  well  with 
the  site  of  the  modem  Fiilia  &rieUiim  near  AIIo^,- 
bnt  there  are  not  anffident  groonds  upon  which  to 
identify  it.  Tbe  name  of  Villa  j^tmiiaia  is  girai  it 
the  present  day  to  a  riUa  aboat  a  mile  beyond  tha 
Tillage  of  ronao  (on  the  right  aide  of  the  lake  gang 
from  Como),  where  there  is  a  remarkable  intermit- 
ting spring,  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  {Ep. 
ir.  30)  ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that  thb 
waa  the  site  of  nther  of  his  Tillaa.  Claa£an  biiefi; 
characterises  tha  scenery  of  tha  larins  Lacoi  ia  a 
ftw  linaa  (B.  GtL  319 — 338);  and  Caaaiodonia  givei 
an  elaborate,  bnt  Teiy  aocnrate,  deacriptian  of  its 
beantiea.  The  immediate  banks  of  tbe  hike  wen 
adorned  with  rillas  or  paUoea  (praetoria),  sbon 
which  spread,  as  it  were,  a  girdle  of  olire  woods ; 
orer  these  again  were  Tineyordo,  climbing  np  the 
sides  of  tbe  monntaiiu,  the  bare  and  rocky  asmmiti 
of  which  rooa  above  the  thick  cheanut-woods  that 
encircled  them.  Streama  of  water  ftU  into  the  lake 
on  all  aidea,  in  caacades  of  snowy  whiteness.  (Cas- 
aiod.  For.  zL  14.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
Bcribe  more  ccnectly  tbe  present  aspect  of  the  Xois 
<(f  Como,  the  beantiful  scenery  of  which  it  the 
theme  of  admiration  of  all  modem  travellers. 

Casdodoms  rapeata  the  tale  told  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  that  tha  oonrsa  of  the  Addna  could  be  traced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  kke,  with  which  it  did 
not  mixitswatera.  (Plin.  ii.  lOo.  a.  106;  Csssiod. 
I  c.)  Tbs  same  &ble  is  told  of  tbe  Lacus  Lemim- 
nus,  or  Lait  of  Gaieva,  and  of  many  other  lakes 
fonned  in  a  dmilar  manner  by  the  stagnatioa  of  a 
large  river,  which  enters  them  at  one  end  and  flows 
out  at  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  ban  no 
trace  of  an  andent  town  as  existing  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Leeeo,  where  the  Addna  issues  from  tbe 
Uke.  We  learn,  from  tbe  Itinerary  of  AntoDinos 
(p.  278),  that  the  usual  course  in  proceeding  fnm 
Curia  over  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  Mediolannm,  wsi 
to  take  boat  at  tbe  head  of  the  lake  and  proceed  by 
water  to  Comum.  This  was  the  route  by  which 
Stilicbo  Is  represented  by  Clandian  as  proceeding 
across  the  Alpe  (£.  Get  L  e.) ;  and  Csssiodonu 
speaks  of  Comum  ss  a  place  of  great  traffic  of  tn- 
vellera  (1.  e.)  In  the  hitter  ages  of  the  Boman 
empire,  a  fleet  was  maintained  upon  the  lake,  the 
head-qnarters  of  which  were  at  Comum.  (A'of. 
Dign.  ii.  p.  118.) 

The  name  of  Laens  Larins  seems  to  have  been 
early  anperseded  in  common  usage  by  that  of  Laci's 
CoxACiNDg,  which  is  already  found  in  the  Itinerary, 
as  wdl  ss  in  Panlns  Diaoonus,  although  the  latter 
author  uses  also  the  more  classical  appellation. 
(/(HI.  AiU.  L  c;  P.  Disc.  Hitt.  v.  38,  39.)    [E.H.B.] 

LAIUX  or  LAKICE,  a  pUce  on  tbe  southtm 
frontier  of  Moricum,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Julian  Alps, 
and  on  the  road  from  Aqnileia  to  Lauriacnm.  Tbe 
town  seems  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the  forests  of 
larch  trees  which  abound  in  that  district,  and  iu  iit« 
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instlx  kx^ed  for  between  Idriau>i  Kraaiiurg,  in 
nijiioiin.  (JL  Ant.f.  276 ;  comp,  Mochar,  Xori- 
ciimp.247.)  [L.S.] 

UBNUM  (^Tordera),  a  snull  coast  river  in  the 

ttnitotj  of  tiie   LAsfirAHi,    in  Hispania  Tarra- 

(mensi,  falling   into  the  aea  hetween  Oofa  and 

Bludi.  (Flin.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)      It  has  been  infened 

that  tilers  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 

river,  from  FUnjr'a  mention  of  the  Labhkhssb  in 

tlie  cnireDtns  a!  Caesarangnsta :   but  it  is  plain 

that  the  JLaeetani  belonged  to  the  conventos  of 

Tamco.  (Ukert,  toI.  ii  pL  1.  p,  456,  assigns  these 

Imaaa  to  the  AreTaca&)  [P.  8.1 

LABTOLAEAETAE.    [LAidcrAai.] 

LARYMNA  (Aifniitya),  the  name  of  two  towns 

in  Boeotia,  on  the  rirer  Cephissua,  distingoished  as 

Upper  and  Lower  Laijmna.    (Strab.  iz.  pp.  405, 

406.)    Strabo  reUtes  that  the  Cephissns  emeiged 

from  its  subterranean  channel  at  the  Upper  Laiymna, 

and  Joined  the  sea  at  the  Lower  LarTmna ;  and  that 

Upper  Laiymna  bad  belonged  to  Fhocis  until  it  was 

aniiexed  to  the  Lower  or  Boeotian  LaiTmna  by  the 

Bomaijs.    Upper  Larymna  belonged  original!;  to  the 

Opimtian  Locns,  and  Ljcophron  mentions  it  as  one 

of  the  towns  of  Ajax  Oilens.   (Lycopbr.  1146.) 

Pansamaa  also  states,  that  it  was  originallj  Locrian; 

and  be  adds,  that  it  volantariljr  joined  the  Boeotians 

oa  the  inczease  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans.  (Pans. 

ix.  23.  §  7.)     This,  however,  probably  did  not  talce 

fUee  in  the  time  of  Epaminondss,  as  Scylax,  who 

lived  stibseqnently,  still  calls  it  a  Locrian   town 

(p.  23).      Ulrichs   eonjeetures  that  it  joined  the 

Boeotian  league  after  Thebes  bad  been  lebuilt  by 

Cassander.     In  B.  a  230,  Larymna  ia  described  as 

a  Baeotjan  town   (Polfb.  zz.  5,   where  Aipviuna 

Khoold  be  read  instead  of  AagpJyiwy,  and  in  the 

tune  of  Solla  it  is  again  spoken  of  as  a  Boeotian 

town. 

We  may  eonclnde  from  the  preceding  statements 
that  the  more  ancient  town  was  the  Locrian  La- 
rymna,  sitnated  at  a  spot,  called  Anchoe  by  Strabo, 
vhere  the  Cepbissus  emerged  fnon  its  aubterrtnean 
channeL     At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
Larytnna  had  a  port  upon  the  coast,  which  gra- 
dually rose  into  importance,  especially  from  the  time 
when  Laiymna  joined  the  Boeodan  League,  as  its 
port  then  became  the  most  convenient  communication 
with  the  eastern  sea  for  Lebadeia,  Cbaeroneia,  Or- 
chomenos,  Copae,  and  other  Boeotian  towns.     The 
port-town   was   called,    from    its   poeition.    Lower 
Larynina,   to  distinguish  it  fiom  the  Upper  city. 
The  former  may  also  have  been  called  more  espe- 
callr  the  Boeotian  Laiymna,  as  it  became  the  sea- 
port of  so  many  Boeotian  towns.     Upper  Larymna, 
tfaoogh  it  had  joined  the  Boeotian  League,  continued 
to  be  fiequently  called  the  Locrian,  on  account  of  its 
azicient  connection  irith  Locris.     When  the  Romans 
onited  Upper  Laiymna  to  Lower  Larymna,  the  in- 
faabitAnts  of  the  f(»ner  place  were  probably  trans- 
ferred   to    the    latter ;   and  Upper  Laiymna  was 
henceforth  abandoned.    This  accounts  for  Pansanias 
mentioning  tnly  one  Larymna,  which  must  have 
ieen  the  Lower  city  ;  for  if  he  had  visited  Upper 
Laiymna,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
the  emisgaiy  of  the  Cepbissus  at  this  spoL     More- 
over, the  rains  at  Lower  Larymna  show  that  it  be- 
came •  jjace  of  mnch  more  importance  than  Upper 
I-arymoa.     These  mins,  which  are  called  Kaatri, 
like  those  of  Delphi,  are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
■Bag  of  Lama,  on  a  level  covered  with  bushes,  ten 
minntes  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus. 
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The  drcBit  of  the  walls  is  leu  than  a  mile.    The 
annBxed  plan  of  the  remains  is  taken  from  Leakeu 


PLAN  or  LAKTMXA. 

1.  A  •mall  port,  anciently  closed  In  the  manner  here 
deicrlhed. 
3.  The  town  wall,  traceable  all  around. 

3.  Another  wall  along  the  sea,  Ukewtsa  traceable, 

4.  A  mole,  In  the  sea. 

A.  Various  ancient  foundations  In  the  tower  and  aero- 
polU. 
R.  A  Sams. 

7.  Gliifimer6f  or  Salt  Source. 
8L  An  oblong  foundation  of  an  ancient  building. 

Leake  adds,  that  the  walls,  which  in  one  place 
are  extant  to  noarly  half  their  height,  are  of  a  red 
soft  stone,  very  much  corroded  by  the  sea  air,  and 
in  some  places  are  constructed  of  rough  mwffi»^. 
The  Borus  is  high,  with  comparison  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  stands  in  its  original  place  upon 
the  rocks  :  there  was  an  inscription  npon  it,  and 
some  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  are  now  quite 
defaced.  The  Glyfoturi  is  a  small  deep  pool  of 
water,  impregnated  with  salt,  and  is  considered  by 
the  peasants  as  sacnd  water,  hecanse  it  is  cathartic. 
The  sea  in  the  bay  south  of  the  mins  is  very  deep ; 
and  hence  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Pausaniat 
(iz.  23.  §  7),  Ai^V  H  a^asr  iariy  iyxitaUit, 
instead  of  Xl/irti,  sbce  there  is  no  land-lake  at  this 
place.  The  mins  of  Upper  Laiymna  lie  at  BazariH, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Cephiasos,  at  the  place 
where  it  issues  fiom  its  snbterranean  channel. 
(Leake,  iVortiem  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  287,  le^-i 
Ulrichs,  Reiten  m  Griechenland,  p.  229,  seq.) 

LARY'SIUM.    [Gtthium.] 

LAS  (Altar,  Hom.;  Aoj,  ScyL,  Pans.,  Strab.;  Aa, 
Steph.  B.  f .  V. :  Eik.  Aaas),  one  of  the  most  andent 
towns  of  Laconia,  situated  upon  the  western  coast 
of  the  Laconian  gul£  It  is  the  only  town  on  the 
coast  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  17)  between  Tae- 
narus  snd  Gythium.  Scylax  speaJcs  of  its  port; 
but,  according  to  Pansanias,  the  town  itself  was  dis- 
tant 10  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  40  stadia  from 
Gythium.  (Pans.  iii.  24.  §  6.)  In  the  time  of 
Pansanias  the  town  lay  in  a  hollow  between  the 
three  mountains,  Asia,  Uitun,  and  Cnacadium;  but 
the  old  town  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt  Asia. 
The  name  of  Las  signified  the  rock  on  which  it 
originally  stood.    It  is  nentiooed  by  Homer  (72,  it 
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S85),  and  is  odd  to  Iutb  been  deetn>]red  hj  the 
Dicscori,  who  hence  derired  the  stmuune  of  Lspeme. 
(Stnb.  TuL  p.  364 ;  Staph.  B.  (. «.  An.)  There  vu 
alio  a  monntain  in  Laeonia  called  Lapena.  (Steph. 
B.  >.  V.  Amrdptra.')  In  the  bter  period  it  was  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Lirj  epeaka  of  it  a«  "  vicus 
maritimns "  (zzxriii.  30),  and  Paoaaniaa  mentions 
the  niina  of  the  dtj  on  Ht.  Asia.  Before  the  walls 
be  saw  a  statoe  of  Hercnles,  and  a  trophj  erected 
OTer  the  Macedonians  who  were  a  part  of  Philip's 
annj  when  he  invaded  Laoonia;  and  among  the 
rains  he  noticed  a  statne  of  Athena  Asia.  The 
modern  town  was  near  a  fbontain  called  GaUoo 
(rtAonf),  from  the  milkjr  colonr  of  its  water,  and 
near  it  was  a  gTmuasinm,  in  which  stood  an  ancient 
■tatns  of  Hermes.  Besides  the  rains  of  the  old  town 
<m  Ht.  Asia,  there. were  also  buildings  on  the  two 
other  moontains  mentioned  abore :  on  ML  Iliam 
stood  a  temple  of  Dionjsos,  and  on  the  summit  a 
temple  of  Asclepias ;  and  on  Mt.  Cnaeadinm  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Carneina. 

Las  is  spoken  of  ij  Folybios  (t.  19)  and  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  under  the  name  of  Anne ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  (hgitiTes  from 
Asine  in  Aigolis  ma;  hare  settled  at  Las,  and  given 
their  name  to  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  Poljbius,  from  whom  Strabo  probably 
copied,  we  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  for  believing 
that  there  was  no  Laconian  town  called  Asine  ;  and 
that  the  mistake  probably  arose  flam  coDfannding 
"Asine*  with  "  AsU,"  oo  wlucfa  Las  oiiginaUy  stood. 
[AfliSB,  Na  3.] 

Las  stood  upon  the  bill  of  Pauavd,  which  is  now 
crowned  bj  Uie  rains  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  among  which,  however,  Leake  noticed,  at  the 
sonthem  end  of  the  eastern  wall,  a  piece  of  Hellenic 
wall,  about  SO  paces  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  modem  wall.  It  is  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  some  four  feet  long  and 
three  broad.  The  fountain  Galaco  is  the  stream 
ntrkdoiyia,  which  rises  between  the  hill  of  Pat- 
savd  and  the  village  of  Kdnela,  the  latter  being  one 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Pauavd.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  254,  seq.,  p.  276,  seq. ;  Peloponaetiaca, 
p.  ISO  j  Boblaye,  lUcKercha,  ^.  p.  87  ;  Curtius, 
Peloponneiot,  voL  ii.  p.  273,  seq.) 

LASAEA  (Aeurala),  a  city  in  Crete,  near  the 
roadstead  of  the  "  Fair  Havens."  (,AcU,  ixvii.  8.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  but 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  16  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Gortyna.  (Comp,  Hiick, 
.Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  412,439.)  Some  MSS.  have  Lasea; 
othen,  Alassa.  The  Vulgate  reads  Tbalassa,  which 
Be»a  contended  was  the  tree  name.  (Comp.  Coney- 
beare  and  Howion,  L{f»  md  Emit  of  St.  PauX, 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LA'SION  (Aoo'fan'  or  tutauiv),  the  chief  town  of 
the  monntainoos  district  of  Acroreia  in  Ells  proper, 
was  Btnated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  near  Pso- 
phis.  Cnrtios  places  it  with  great  probability  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  at  the  Paleoiattro  of 
Kumani,  on  the  road  from  the  £l«an  Pylos  and 
Ephyra  to  Psophls.  Lasion  was  a  frequent  object  of 
dispute  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  both  of 
whom  laid  d^m  to  it.  In  the  war  which  the  Spar- 
tans carried  on  against  Elis  at  the  cloae  d  the  Pelo- 
ponneslan  War,  Pansanias,  king  of  Spai-ta,  took  La- 
sion (Diod.  xiv.  1 7).  The  invasion  of  Fausanios  is 
not  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  this 
war;  but  the  hitter  author  rehttes  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  Elis  and  Sparta  in  B.C. 
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400,  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  give  np  Lssion,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  claimed  by  the  Arcsdiim. 
(Xen.  HeU.  ilL  2.  §  30.)  In  B.  c.  366  the  Eleiua 
attempted  to  recover  Lasion  from  the  Arcaditm; 
they  took  the  tima  by  surprise,  but  were  shortly 
afterwards  driven  out  of  it  agun  by  the  Arcadiins. 
(Xen.  BelL  vil  4.  §  13,  seq.;  Diod.  xv.  77.)  lo 
B.  a  219  Lasion  was  again  a  ibrtnss  of  Elis.  but 
upon  the  capture  of  Psophis  by  Philip,  the  EUm 
garrison  at  Lasion  straightway  deserted  the  plice. 
(Polyb.  iv.  72,  73.)  Polybina  mentions  (v.  102) 
along  with  Lasion  a  fortress  called  Pyrpis,  whicb  lu 
places  in  a  district  named  Perippia.  (Leike,  Mona, 
vol.  ii.  p. 200,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Reehenka^fc  p.  1S5; 
Curtins,  Pdopomaoa,  vol.  i.  p.  41 ) 

LA'SSORA,  a  town  of  Galatia,  mentioned  in  the 
Pent.  Tab.  as  25  miles  distant  from  Eccobrif^ 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  is  the  same  place  u 
the  AaiTKopla  of  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  9).  Tlie  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (pi  208)  mentions  a  town  Adapot 
in  about  the  same  site.  [h-  S.] 

LASTI'GI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  bdnngin;; 
to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3),  n»l 
one  of  the  cities  of  whicji  we  have  coins,  all  of  th(m 
belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence  :  their 
type  is  a  bead  of  Mars,  with  two  ears  of  com  lying 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  >> 
Zaiara,  lying  on  a  height  of  the  Sierra  de  Jiondt, 
above  the  river  Otud^ett.  (Carter's  Trmeb,  pi 71; 
Florez,  JS^.  S.  ToL  iz.  pp.  18,  60,  Med.  vol.  il 
p.  475,  vol.  iiL  p.  85  ;  Mionnet,  vol  i.  p.  S0| 
Suppl.  vol  i.  p.  1 13 ;  Sestini,  Ifed.  Jtp.  p.  61  • 
Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  25;  Ukert,  vol.fi. 
pt  1.  pp.  358, 382.)  [P.  &] 

LASUS,  a  town  of  Crete,  enumerated  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12)  among  his  h'st  of  inland  cities.  A  ran 
with  the  epigraph  AATIflN,  the  Doric  form  for 
Aofftar,  is  ckimed  by  Eckhel  (vid.  iL  p.  316,  amp 
Sestini,  p.  S3)  for  this  place.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LATARA.     [Lkdits.] 

LATHON  (AdSuii',  Strab.  xrii.  p.  886,  where  the 
vulgar  reading  is  AdJSor  ;  comp.  xiv.  p.  647,  wheit 
he  calls  it  AqAuot ;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4 ;  Alfisr,  Ptol. 
Ener;g.  (g>  Ath.  ii.  p.  71  ;  Flovids  Lbthos,  Plin. 
V.  5 ;  Solin.  27  ;  Lethes  Amnis,  Lucan,  ix.  355), 
a  river  of  the  Hesperidae  or  Besperitae,  in  Cyre- 
naica.     It  rose  in  the  Berculis  Arenae,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of  Hksfkrides  or  Be- 
BEKICE :  Strabo  connects  it  with  the  harbour  of  the 
city  (^fiifih"  'ZTTt/uSm :  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  altering  the  reading,  as  Groekurd  and 
others  do,  into  Ktityri,  will  presently  appear) ;  and 
Scylax  (p.  110,  Gronov.)  mentions  tiie  river,  which 
he  calls  Ecceins  ('EKK(i^t),  as  in  close  proximity 
with  the  city  and  babonr  of  Hesperidea.     Pliny  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  river  was  not  far  from  the 
city,  and  pUces  on  or  near  it  a  sacred  grove,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  "  Gardens  of  the  fi«s- 
perides'  (Plin.  v.  S:  nee  proctU  ante  oppidum  fit- 
vita  LtOton,  hau  tacer,  ubi  Hesperidum  horti  me- 
ffloronter).      Athenaeua  quotes    from    a   work  of 
Ptolemy  Energetes  praises  of  its  fine  pike  and  eels, 
somewhat  inconsistent,  especially  in  the  mouth  of  a 
luxurious  king  of  Egypt,  with  the  mythical  soond  of 
the  name.    That  name  is,  in  fact,  plain  Doric  Greek, 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  river,  like  onr 
English  M6U.     So  well  does  it   deserve  the  name. 
that  it  "escaped  the  notice'  of  commentators  and 
geographers,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Beechey,  as  it 
still  flows  "  cancealed"  from  such  scholars  as  depend 
on  vague  guesses  m  place  of  an  accarate  knowledgi' 
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of  tilt  lornlitini.  Thus  the  Uxnons,  bat  ofteD  moBt 
iuccDnte,  oocnpiler  Foriiiger,  while  Uldng  on  hinuelf 
toconct  Stnbo's  exact  acooaot,  telb  ns  that  "  tha 
rinr  ud  late  (Stnbo's  tariow')  bun  noir  entirely 
nuiibed  ;'  and  yet,  a  ftw  lines  down,  he  lefen  to  a 
ftatage  of  Beechey'a  work  within  a  rtrj  Aw  pages 
at  the  place  when  the  river  itself  is  aotnallj  d» 
tcribed !  (Forbiger,  BamdlmA  dar  altm  Gtogntpkit, 
Tol.  iL  p.  8S8,  note.) 

The  reaeajrclies  made  in  Beeefaay'B  expedition 
gire  the  following  rasnlts : — East  of  the  headland  on 
which  stands  the  rains  of  Hespeiides  or  Bcrrnioe  (now 
Btngati)  is  a  small  lake,  wluch  oommanicatea  with 
the  harbonr  of  the  city,  and  has  its  water  of  course 
•sit.  The  water  of  the  lake  raries  greatly  in  quan- 
tity, acooriing  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  is 
nearly  dried  up  in  sommsr.  There  are  strong  gronnds 
to  bdiere  that  its  waters  were  more  abundant,  and 
id  commonication  with  the  harboor  more  perfect,  in 
ancient  times  than  at  present.  On  the  margin  of  the 
lake  is  a  spot  of  rising  groond,  nearly  inimlstsd  in 
winter,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  baildinga. 
East  <f  this  lake  again,  and  only  afew  yards  from  its 
■nsigin,  there  gashes  ferth  an  abundant  sprmg  of 
fresh  water,  which  empties  ilfelf  into  the  kke,  "  run- 
ning along  a  chanoal  of  inconsidersblr  brsadtii,  bar. 
deinl  with  reeds  and  rashes,'  and  "  might  be  mistaken 
by  a  mmmnn  obserrer  for  an  inroad  of  the  lake  into 
the  sandy  soil  which  boonds  it.*  Horeorer,  this  is 
the  only  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  hike ; 
and  indeed  the  only  one  (bond  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Cyienaic&  Now,  eren  without  searching 
forther,  it  is  erident  liow  well  all  this  answers  to  the 
deacriptioa  of  Stiabo  (xriL  p.  836) : — "  There  is  a 
pcooHntary  called  Fkeodopenia^  on  which  Berenice  is 
sitoated,  beside  a  certain  Lait  of  TrUonit  (n(A 
X(/vi)F  T»d  Tpmrndta),  in  which  there  is  gairallji 
OulAwTa)  a  little  island,  and  a  temple  of  Aphrodite 
npon  it:  bat  there  is  (or  it  is)  also  the  Barhovr  of 
Be^aridu,  and  the  river  Ladion  &lls  into  it."  It 
is  now  erident  how  mnch  the  sense  of  the  descrip- 
tion woald  be  impaired  by  reading  Xf/im)  for  Xiiapi  in 
the  last  claaae ;  and  it  matters  hot  little  whether 
Strsbo  speaks  of  the  river  as  falling  into  the  harbour 
because  it  fell  into  the  lake  which  communicated 
with  the  baibonr,  or  whether  he  means  that  the  kke, 
which  he  calls  that  of  Tritonis,  was  sctnally  the  har- 
bonr (that  is,  an  inner  harbour)  of  the  city.  But  the 
little  stream  which  ialls  into  the  lake  is  not  the  only 
ie{nsentative  of  the  river  Lsthon.  Further  to  the 
est,  in  one  of  the  sabterranean  caves  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Btngati,  Beechy  found  a 
large  body  of  fiesh  water,  losing  itself  in  the  bowels 
of  th«  earth ;  and  the  Bey  of  Bengali  affirmed  that  he 
had  tracked  its  subterrweoos  conns  till  he  doubted 
the  safety  of  proceeding  further,  and  that  he  had 
found  it  aa  moch  as  30  feet  deep.  That  the  stream 
thna  lost  in  the  earth  is  the  same  which  reappears  in 
the  spring  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  extremely 
prahable ;  bat  whether  it  be  so  in  &ct,  or  not,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  would 
imagins  the  comeetiaa  to  exist.  (Beechey,  Proceed- 
mg$,  fe.  pp.  336,  foU. ;  Barth,  Wandenmgm,  fo.  p. 
387.  [P.&] 

LATHBIPPA  (AaBfbnta),  an  mland  town  of 
Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7.  §  31), 
vioch  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the 
ancient  name  of  the  rmowned  El-MaSnek,  "  the 
dig'  an  it  is  called  by  emphasis  among  tlie  disciplee 
at  Hk  false  prophet.  Its  ancient  name,  Yathrib, 
•tail  exists  in  the  native  geographies  and  local  tnu 
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ditioos,  which,  with  the  definite  article  <I  picfized, 
is  ss  accurately  represented  by  Lithrippa  as  the 
Greek  alphabet  would  admit.  "Medmek  is  sitoated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  close  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  tiaveises  that  country 
from  north  to  south,  and  isacontinoatioaof  Libanon. 
The  great  phia  of  Arabia  in  which  it  lies  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
ten  or  eleven  days  distant  from  Uetka,  and  has  been 
always  ocosidsred  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
Bac^aa,  being  surrounded  with  a  stone  well.  It  is 
one  of  the  besUbnilt  towns  in  the  Esst,  rsnking  in 
this  respect  nsxt  to  Aleppo,  though  rained  hrasea 
and  walls  in  all  parts  of  tLe  town  indicate  how  In* 
it  has  fsllen  from  its  ancient  sj^endour.  It  is  sor- 
rounded  on  three  sidee  with  gardens  and  plantations, 
which,  on  the  east  and  soath,  extend  to  the  distuoe 
of  six  or  eight  miles.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,000 or  80,000— 10,000 or  18,000  in  the  town, 
thertmainderiathesubarbs."  (Bnickhardt,  JroMo, 
331—400 ;  Bitter,  Erdbmde,  voL  L  p.  IS,  U. 
H).  149,4c)  [G.W.] 

LATIVH  (4An-(n|:  £0.  and  Aig.  Latinaa), 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Bomana  to  a  district  or 
region  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  tlw  Tytifaenian 
sea,  between  Etrntia  and  Campania. 

I.  Kaiol 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Latinm  meant 
originally  the  hmd  of  the  LaTixi,  and  that  in  this, 
ss  in  almoet  all  other  caaee  in  ancient  hiatoiy,  the 
name  of  the  people  preceded,  instead  of  being  derived 
from,  that  of  the  oountiy.  But  the  ancient  Boman 
writers,  with  their  osnal  infelicity  in  all  matten  of 
etymology,  derived  the  name  of  the  Latini  from  a 
king  of  the  name  of  Latmus,  while  they  sought  for 
an<rtl>er  origin  for  the  name  of  Latium.  The  com- 
mon etymology  (to  which  they  were  obvioasly  led  by 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable)  was  that  which 
derived  it  from  "  Uteo;"  and  the  usual  explanation 
was,  that  it  was  so  called  because  Saturn  had  there 
ism  hid  from  the  parsuit  of  Jupiter.  (Virg.  Aen. 
viiL  383;  Ovid,  Fat.  i.838.)  The  mote  learned 
derivations  proposed  by  Sanfeins  snd  Varro,  from  the 
inhabitants  baring  lived  MdUns  in  caves  (Sanfeins, 
op.  Sen.  ad  Aeit.  i.  6),  or  because  Latium  itself 
was  a  it  wen  hidden  bj  the  Apennines  (Varr.  ap. 
Sen.  ad  Aat.  viiL  S3S),  an  certainly  a«(  men  ss> 
tisfaetoiy.  The  form  of  the  name  of  latiom  woald 
at  first  lead  to  the  sopposilian  that  tha  eclnio  L«- 
tini  was  derived  from  it;  but  the  same  remark  a]k- 
plies  to  the  case  of  fiamninm  and  the  Samaites^ 
where  we  know  that  the  people,  being  a  laoe  sf 
fbieign  aettlers,  must  have  given  their  name  to  tha 
country,  and  not  the  oouveraeb  Probably  Latini  is 
only  a  lengthened  form  of  the  name,  which  was 
originally  Ijitii  or  Latvi;  for  the  connection  which 
has  been  generally  recognised  between  Latini  and 
Lavinium,  Latinus  snd  Lavinus,  aeons  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  sn  old  form,  Latvinas.  (Dimaldson, 
rorromamit,  p.  6 ;  Miebuhr,  K. «.  /..  Kwide,  p.  358.) 
Varro  himself  seems  to  regard  the  name  of  Lathun 
as  derived  from  that  of  LaUnus  {LL.  J.  §  38) ; 
and  that  it  was  generally  lagarded  aa  equivalent  to 
"  the  land  of  the  Latina'  is  suffidently  proved  bf 
the  bet  that  the  Greeks  always  rendered  it  by  q 
Aterlni,  or  4  Aarinm  •/%.  The  name  of  Adrior  is 
found  only  in  Greek  writers  of  a  kte  period,  who  bor- 
rowed it  directly  from  the  Bomans.  (Appian,  M.  C. 
ii.  86;  Herodian,  L  16.)  From  tha  same  cause  it 
mnst  have  proceeded  that  when  the  Latini  ceased  to 
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ban  any  national  existence,  the  name  of  TatinTn  is 
still  not  unfreqnently  nsed,  as  equiralent  to  "  nomen 
Latinam,"  to  dedgnate  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
pKsessed  the  rights  of  liatins,  and  were  therefore 
•till  called  Latini,  thoogh  no  longer  in  a  national 
sense. 

The  suggestion  of  a  modem  writer  (Abeken, 
Mitttl  Italien,  p.  42)  that  Latinm  is  derived  from 
"latns,"  hroad,  and  means  the  broad  plain  or  ex- 
panse of  the  Campagtia  (like  Oampania  from 
"  Campos  "),  appears  to  be  untenable,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  qnantit;  of  the  first  sjllable, 
notwithstanding  the  analogy  of  r\ceri)s,  which  has 
the  first  syllable  short. 

n.  £ZTEBT  ASD   BoimSABIXS, 

Themuneof  Latinmwas  applied  at  difierent  periods 
in  a  very  different  extent  and  signification.  Originally, 
asalreadyp<nntedout,it  meant  the  land  of  the  Latini; 
and  as  long  as  that  people  retained  their  independent 
national  existence,  the  name  of  Latiom  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  territory  pcssessed  by  them,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  the  Hemid,  Aequians,  Volscians,  &c., 
who  were  at  that  period  independent  and  often  hos- 
tile nations.  It  was  not  till  these  separate  nationali- 
lies  had  been  merged  into  the  common  condition  of 
subjects  and  citizens  of  Rome  that  the  name  of 
Latium  came  to  be  extended  to  all  the  territory 
which  they  had  previously  occnpied ;  and  was  thus 
applied,  first  in  common  parlance,  and  afterwards  in 
official  nsi^e,  to  the  whole  re^ou  from  the  borders  of 
Etmria  to  those  of  Campania,  or  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Liris.  Hence  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween Latium  in  the  original  sense  of  the  name,  in 
which  ofone  it  occurs  throughout  the  early  Roman 
histoiy,  and  Latium  in  this  later  or  geographical 
sense;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  treat  of  the 
two  quite  separately.  The  period  at  which  the 
latter  usage  of  the  name  came  into  vogue  we  have 
no  means  of  determining:  we  know  only  tliat  it  was 
fully  established  before  the  time  of  Augustas,  and  is 
recognised  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  228, 
231;  Plin.iii.  6.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iil  ].  §§  5,  6.)  Pliny 
designates  the  original  Latiiun,  or  Latium  properly 
so  called,  as  Latium  Antiquum,  to  which  he  opposes 
the  newly  added  portions,  as  Latium  Adjectnm.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  these  appellations 
were  tvn  adopted  in  common  use,  though  convenient 
'as  geographical  (fistinctions. 

1.  Latidx  Autiqucm,  or  Latium  in  the  original 
and  kiitorieal  sense,  was  a  country  of  small  extent, 
bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  M.,  by  the  Apennines 
on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W.j 
while  on  the  S.  its  Umits  were  not  defined  by  any 
natural  boundaries,  snd  appear  to  have  fiuetoated 
•onsiderably  at  different  periods.  Pliny  defines  it  as 
extending  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
eeian  promontory,  a  statement  ccnfirmed  by  Strabo 
(PUn.  iii.  5.  8.9;  Strab.  v.  p.  231);  and  we  have 
other  authority  also  for  the  fiut  that  at  an  early 
period  all  the  tract  of  marshy  phiin,  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes  or  "  Pomptinus  Ager,'  extending 
fnnn  Velitrae  and  Antinm  to  Oiroeii,  was  inhabited 
by  Latins,  and  regarded  as  a  pact  of  Latium.  (Cato, 
<»p./VMeiiii.T.  p.608.)  Even  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain tract,  subsequently  occnpied  by  the  Volscians,  a 
ixrt  at  least  most  have  been  originally  Latin,  for 
Cwa,  Norba,  and-Setia  ware  all  of  them  Latin  cities 
(Dionyav.  61), — though,  at  a  somewhat  Uiter  period, 
not  Mily  had  these  towns,  as  well  as  the  pbun  be- 
n««th,  &Uen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  but 
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that  people  had  made  themselves  msstan  of  An&n 
and  VeUtrae,  which  an  in  consequence  nffieSj 
called  Volscian  dtics.  The  manner  in  which  tl( 
early  Soman  history  has  been  distorted  by  foetia! 
legends  and  the  exaggeratians  of  natinhal  vaniiT 
renders  it  very  difBcolt  to  trace  the  course  of  tliH 
changes,  and  the  alterations  in  the  frmtien  ca^- 
qnent  upon  the  alternate  piugiess  of  the  Vokua 
and  the  Soman  arms.  But  there  seems  no  ntur. 
to  doubt  the  &ct  that  such  changes  repeatedly  tax 
place,  and  that  we  may  thus  explain  the  apfenc 
incon^tency  of  andent  historians  in  calling  tk 
same  places  at  one  time  Volsdan,  at  another  Luii 
dties.  We  may  also  dearly  disoein  two  diSrre : 
periods,  during  the  first  of  which  the  Volsdan  sr  i 
were  gradually  gaining  upon  those  of  the  Latioi.ssi 
extending  their  dominion  over  dties  of  Latin  cnC'^: 
while,  in  the  second,  the  Volscians  were  in  their  t^ 
giving  way  before  the  preponderating  power  rf  Beat 
The  Gaulish  invasion  (b.g  390)  may  be  tafctii.t;- 
proximately  at  least,  as  the  taming  point  betwia 
the  two  periods. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  I'aali!, 
thotigh  to  a  less  degree,  on  the  iiorthem  frooCrf, 
where  the  Latins  adjoined  the  Sabines.  Here.  >k\ 
we  find  the  same  places  at  difierent  times,  ar.4  i^ 
different  authors,  termed  sometimes  Latin  and  !0^^ 
times  Sabine,  cities ;  and  though  in  some  of  tte< 
cases  the  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  &wn  merec- 
advertence  or  error,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  ;r- 
stances  both  statements  are  equally  comet,  tjt 
refer  to  difiiirent  periods.  The  circnnutaoce  tlis- 
the  Anio  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  bonndsir  u 
the  Firet  Begion  seems  to  have  soon  led  to  the  not:  a 
that  it  was  ti>e  northern  limit  of  Latinm  also:  tii 
hence  all  the  towns  bey(Hid  it  were  regarded  u 
Sabine,  though  several  of  them  were,  ac^ndiiM^  •■' 
the  general  tradition  of  earlier  times,  originallv  La::c 
cities.  Such  was  the  confusion  resulting  irom  Iti 
cause  that  Piny  in  one  passage  enumeiates  Konei 
tum,  Fidenae,  and  even  Tibnr  among  the  SaUtt 
towns,  while  he  elsewhere  mentions  the  two  io(r.e 
as  Latin  dties, — and  the  Latin  origin  of  Tibur  is  t' 
well  established  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  (Plin.  iiL  .\ 
B.  9,  12.  s.  17.) 

In  tlie  absence  of  natnral  boundaries  it  is  eily  U 
means  of  the  names  of  the  towns  that  we  can  tn~! 
the  extent  of  Latium ;  and  here  fortunately  the  iisti 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Dionysins  as< 
Pliny,  as  well  as  those  of  the  odonies  of  Alba,  tSxi 
us  material  assistance.  The  latter,  indeed,  cacad 
be  regarded  as  of  historical  value,  but  they  were  us 
questionably  meant  to  represent  ^e  &ct,  with  wfaid 
tiieir  aathora  were  probably  well  aoqnaintad.  tki 
the  places  there  enumerated  vrere  properly  Lsti: 
cities,  and  not  of  Sabine  or  Volscian  origin.  Takis 
these  authorities  for  our  guides,  we  may  trace  tt 
limits  of  andent  Latium  as  follows; — I.  Frmtb 
month  of  the  Tiber  to  the  confinenoe  of  the  .KtM 
the  former  river  constitnted  the  bonndary  belvtc 
Latium  and  Etmria.  The  Bomans,  indeed,  from  a 
early  period,  extended  their  territwy  b^oad  tl 
Tiber,  and  held  the  Janienlum  and  Campos  Va'i 
canus  on  its  right  bank,  as  well  as  the  EO-call> 
Septem  Pagi,  which  they  vrreeted  from  the  Vciecte: 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  on  the  (tjbi 
hand,  had  at  one  period  extended  their  power  ovtrr 
part  of  the  district  on  the  left  bank  oif  the  Ti><e 
but  that  river  nevertheless  consUtuted  the  genemij 
recognised  geographical  limit  between  Etruiim  a^ 
Latium.     2.  North  of  the  Anio  the  Latin  territcj 
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nmjiriaed  Fklenae,  Crastamerinm,  and  Nomentnm, 
lU  of  which  ara  clearly  eatabliihed  u  Latin  towns, 
wMIe  Entam,  onljr  3  mika  from  Namentam,  ia 
•qoallj  well  made  oat  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.  This 
line  of  demarcsticn  is  confinned  bj  Strabo,  who 
■peaks  of  the  Sabinea  aa  extandiog  fnm  tie  Tibtr 
niSomaUmn  to  the  Vestini.  (Stiab.  t.  p.  2S8.) 
Fran  Momentmn  to  Tibor  the  frontier  cannot  be 
tneed  with  aoeoraej,  fmn  our  oncertaintx  as  to 
the  position  of  aereral  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium — ComicalDm,  Hednllia,  Cameria,  and  Ame- 
riola;  bat  we  may  feel  aasored  that  it  comprised  the 
ontljing  gionp  <>f  the  Hootea  Comicolani  (ifta.  S. 
Angdo  and  MotUKtBi),  and  from  thence  atretehed 
aonss  to  the  foot  of  Moitl*  Gtmiaro  (Moos  lAcre- 
tilis),  aixnutd  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  the  mins 
or  sites  of  mors  than  one  ancient  dtj.  Probably  the 
whole  of  this  bee  of  the  moontains,  fronting  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  waa  alwajs  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  Latinm,  thoogh  the  inner  Tslleys  and  re- 
Tcrae<2  the  same  lange  were  inhabited  by  the  Sabines. 
Tibor  itaelf  was  nnqnest  ioDsbly  I.atin,  thoogh  bow  far 
its  teifitoty  extended  into  the  interior  of  tbs  moon- 
tains  is  difficult  to  determine^  But  if  Empnlum  and 
Saatnia  (two  of  its  dependent  towns)  be  correetlj 
placed  at  An^ng&me  and  near  SieOioKO,  it  must 
kare  comprised  a  considerable  tract  of  the  mountain 
eoontry  OD  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Yaria,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  nlley  of  the  Digentia,  were  nn- 
^nestkoablir  Sabfaie.  3.  Betnming  to  the  Anio  at 
Tibnr,  the  whole  of  the  W.front  of  the  range  of  the 
Apennines  {rem  thence  to  Piaenesto  {Paiutriaa) 
was  certainly  Latin  ;  but  the  limits  which  separated 
the  Latins  from  the  Aeqnians  are  very  difBcnlt  to 
determine.  We  know  that  Bola,  Fedom,  Toleriam, 
and  Vitellia,  all  of  which  were  sitoated  in  this  neigh- 
boorbood,  were  Latin  citiea ;  thoogh,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  frontier,  aereral  of  tbem  fell  at  one  time 
or  other  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeqniana  ;  in  like 
manner  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  whole  gronp  of 
the  Alban  Bills,  inclnding  the  range  of  Mount  Al- 
gidos,  was  included  in  the  original  Latinm,  though 
liw  Aeqoiaos  at  one  time  were  able  to  occupy  tibe 
heights  of  Algidus  at  the  opening  of  almost  every 
campaign.  Valmontomt,  whether  it  represent  To- 
krinm  or  Vitellia,  must  hare  been  about  the  most 
adnnoed  point  of  the  Latin  frontier  on  this  side. 
4.  The  Vobcian  bontier,  as  already  observed,  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  much  fluctuation.  On  the 
noe  hand,  we  find,  in  the  list  of  the  cities  forming  the 
Latin  League,  aa  given  by  Dionysius  (v.  61),  not 
only  VeUtrae,  whidi  at  a  later  period  is  called  a 
Vobdan  city,  but  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia,  all  of 
which  were  situated  on  the  western  front  of  the 
range  of  mountuns  which  formed  in  later  times  the 
strongboid  of  the  Volscian  nation;  but  looking  on 
the  Pontine  Uanhes.  Even  as  late  as  the  outbreak 
of  the  gnat  Latin  War,B.  c.  340,  we  find  L.  Aiuiius 
of  Setia,  and  L.  Numicins  of  Circm,  holding  the 
rjiief  magistracy  among  the  Latins,  from  whom  at 
the  same  time  Livy  ezpnssly  distingoishes  the  Vol- 
Eciaos  (Liv.  vin.  3).  These  statements,  combined 
with  tboae  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  ah-eady  cited,  seem 
to  leave  do  doubt  that  Latium  waa  properly  regarded 
as  extending  as  far  as  Circeii  and  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  and  comprising  the  whole  pUin 
of  the  Pontine  Manhes,  as  well  as  the  towns  of 
Coca,  Korba,  and  Setia,  on  the  E.  side  of  that  plain. 
On  the  other  band,  Tarradoa  (or  Anxnr)  and  Pri- 
Tennm  were  certainly  Vdstaan  cities ;  and  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  during  the  period  of  the  Volscian 
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power  they  had  wrested  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
just  described  from  the  dominion  of  the  Latins. 
Antinm,  which  for  some  resson  or  other  did  not 
form  a  member  of  the  Latin  League,  was  from  an 
early  puriod  a  Volscian  city,  and  became  one  of  the 
ehirf  strongholds  of  that  people  during  the  fifth 
century  B.  c: 

The  extent  of  Latinm  Antiqnnm,  as  thus  limited, 
was  far  from  considerable;  the  coast-line,  frcni  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Ciroeian  promontocy, 
does  not  exceed  6S  geographical  or  6S  Soman 
miles  (Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  only  SO  Komaa 
miles) ;  whUe  the  greatest  length,  from  the  Circeian 
]>n)montory  to  the  Sabine  frontier,  near  Eretum,  is 
little  more  than  70  Baman  miles;  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Sabine  frontier, 
is  just  about  30  Roman  miles,  or  240  stadia,  as 
correctly  stated  by  Diooysins  on  the  authori^  of 
CatOb    (Dionys.  ii.  49.) 

8.  Latiuii  Notux.  The  boondaries  of  La< 
tinm  in  the  enlarged  or  geographical  sense  of  the 
name  are  much  more  easily  determined.  The  term,  aa 
thus  employed,  comprehended,  besides  the  original 
tenitoiy  of  the  Latins,  that  of  the  Aequians,  the 
Hemieans,  the  Volaeians,  and  the  Anruncans  or 
Ausonians.  Ita  northern  frontiers  thns  remained  un- 
changed, while  on  the  E.and  S.  it  was  extended  so  as 
to  border  on  the  Harsi,  the  Samnites,  and  Campania. 
Some  confiision  is  nevenhelees  created  by  the  new 
line  of  demarcation  cetabllshed  by  Augustus,  who, 
while  he  constituted  the  first  division  of  Italy  out  of 
Latinm  in  this  wider  sense  together  with  Campania, 
excluded  from  it  the  part  of  the  old  Latin  territoiy 
N.  of  the  Anio,  adjoining  the  Sabinea,  as  well  aa 
a  part  of  that  of  the  Aeqniana  or  Aequicuhni, 
including  Caraeoli  and  the  valley  of  the  Ttmmo. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  about  SMaeo,  on  the 
other  hand,  together  with  the  mountainous  district 
extending  from  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Saeeo, 
constituting  the  chief  abode  of  the  Aequi  during 
their  wars  with  Bome,  was  wholly  comprised  in  the 
newly  extended  Latium.  To  this  wss  added  the 
mountain  district  of  the  Hemici,  extending  nearly 
to  the  valley  of  the  Liriii,  as  well  ss  that  of  the 
Volsci,  who  occupied  the  country  for  a  considerable 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Liris,  including  the 
mountain  district  around  Arpinnni  and  Atina,  where 
they  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the  Sairmites.  Tbs 
limite  of  Latinm  towards  the  S.,  where  ita  froiitiers 
adjoined  those  of  Campania,  an  clearly  marked  by 
Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  Casinnm  was  the  last  Latin 
city  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina, — Teanum  being 
already  in  Campania ;  while  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  sea-coast,  Sinneasa  was  the  frontier 
town  of  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  233,  237  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Pliny,  in  one  passage,  appears  to 
speak  of  the  Liris  as  constituting  the  boundary  of 
this  enlarged  Latinm  {lb.  §  56),  while  shortly 
after  (§  59)  he  terms  Sinnessa  "  oppidum  extremum 
in  adjecto  Latio,"  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  boundary  of  Latium  was  st  first  extended  only 
to  the  Liris,  and  EUbeequently  carried  a  step  further 
BO  as  to  include  Sinnessa  and  its  territory.  (Cramer's 
/(aiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  II.)  But  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  snch  successive  stages.  Pliny  in  all  probability 
fisas  the  term  "  adjectum  Latium"  only  as  contra- 
distinguished from  "  Latinm  antiquum;"  and  the 
expression  in  the  previous  passage,  "  undo  nomen 
Latii  proceasit  sd  Lirim  amnem,"  need  not  be  con- 
strued too  strictly.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that,  in 
,  the  days  of  Strabo,  as  well  as  tbcM  of  Pliny,  Si- 
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nn«Ma  mi  alrwdy  ngardad  as  iodiidad  in  Latiam ; 
and  the  {brmer  antfaor  nowiwn  allodo  to  the  Liiu 
a*  the  booiidai7. 

m.  Pbtrcal  Gboobapht. 

The  land  of  the  Latins,  or  Latinm  in  its  original 
mnat,  formed  the  aoatfaem  part  of  the  gnat  basin 
tfanogh  which  the  Tiber  flows  to  the  sea,  and  which  is 
bounded  bj  theCiminian  Hill«,and  other  rmges  rf  toI- 
oanic  hills  oonnectad  with  them,  towards  the  N^  bj  the 
Afenninee  on  the  K,  and  by  Uw  Alban  Hills  on  the 
S.  The  latter,  howerer,  do  not  form  a  continnoos 
barrier,  being  in  &et  an  isolated  gronp  of  Tolcanic 
origin,  lepanted  \>j  a  considenble  gap  £ram  the 
Apennines  on  the  one  side^  while  on  ^e  other  thej 
leaTe  a  bnad  strip  of  low  plain  between  their  lowest 
slopes  and  the  aea,  which  is  eontinned  on  io  the 
bread  expanae  of  level  and  marshy  groond,  oom- 
monly  known  as  the  Pontine  Uanhes,  extending  in 
•  broad  band  between  the  Volsdan  mountains  and 
the  set,  nntil  it  is  suddenly  and  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  isolated  mass  of  the  Cimeian  promontory. 

The  great  basin-like  tract  thus  boanded  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  one  en 
the  N.  of  that  river  belongs  to  Southern  Etmria, 
and  is  not  comprised  in  oar  present  subject. 
[Etbuua.]  The  southern  part,  now  known  as  the 
CampagHa  di  Soma,  may  be  regarded  as  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  nnduUtoiy  ^ain,  oitmiting  fipom  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise  from  it 
abruptly  like  a  gigantic  wall  to  a  height  of  fion 
3000  to  4000  fe^  their  highest  summits  even  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  elevation.  The  M<iiUe  Genmaro, 
(4285  English  feet  in  height)  is  one  of  the  k>ftiest 
snmmits  of  this  nnge,  and,  from  the  boldness  with 
which  it  rises  from  the  snlgsoent  plain,  and  its 
advanced  position,  appears,  when  viewed  fiom  the 
Campagiia,  the  most  elevated  of  all;  but,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Gell,  it  is  exceeded  in  actual  height  both 
by  the  MoiUe  Pmitaeckio,  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  it, 
and  by  the  Monte  di  Gtiadagiuio,  the  central  peak 
of  the  gronp  of  mountains  which  rise  imoiediately 
above  Praeneste  or  Pal^trina.  The  citadel  of  Prae- 
neste  itself  occupies  a  very  elevatad  poaition,  fbi-ming 
a  kind  of  outwork  or  advanced  poet  of  the  chain  rf 
Apennines,  which  here  trends  away  suddenly  to  the 
eastward,  sweeping  round  by  <Fetiae*aiio,  OUeano, 
and  SojcUe,  till  it  resumes  its  general  SE.  direction, 
and  is  eontinned  on  by  the  lefty  ranges  of  the  Her- 
nican  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
&ieaa  on  the  E.  and  continue  unbroken  to  tiie  valley 
of  tbaLiris. 

Opposite  to  Praeneste,  and  separated  tnai  it  by  a 
breadth  of  nearly  S  miles  of  intervening  plun,  rises  the 
isolated  group  of  the  Alban  monntains,  the  form  of 
which  at  onoe  proves  its  volcanic  origin.  [Albakus 
Hons.j|  It  is  a  nearly  areolar  mass,  of  about  40 
miles  m  drcnmference ;  and  may  be  conceived  aa 
forming  a  great  crater,  the  outer  ridge  of  which  has 
been  broken  up  into  numerous  more  or  less  detached 
summits,  sevnral  of  which  were  crowned  in  ancient 
times  by  towns  or  fbrtresBes,  such  as  Tnsculnni, 
Gorbio,  &c ;  while  at  a  lower  level  it  throws  ont 
detached  oSihoots,  or  outlying  ridges,  affording  ad- 
vantsgeoos  sites  for  towns,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly occupied  by  thoee  of  Velitne,  Lanuvinm,  Alba 
Longa,  &C.  The  group  of  the  Alban  mountains  is 
whdly  detached  on  all  sides :  on  the  S.  a  strip  of 
phun,  of  much  the  ssme  breadth  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Apennines  of  Praeneste,  divides  it 
from  the  (ubordiaate,  but  very  lofty  mass  of  axmn- 
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tains,  oommoDly  known  a*  the  Monti  L^nni,  or 
Volacian  monntains.  This  group,  which  iiinns  aa 
outlying  mass  of  the  Apennines,  separated  finm  the 
main  chain  of  those  mountains  by  the  bnad  valley 
<f  the  Trems  or  Saceo,  rises  in  a  bold  and  imposing 
mass  from  the  level  of  the  Pontine  Uaishes,  which 
it  bocders  thronghout  their  whole  extent,  until  it 
reaches  the  aea  at  Tarracina,  and  Eram  that  place 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Liria  sends  down  a  snccession 
of  mountain  headlands  to  the  sea,  constituting  a 
great  natural  barrier  between  the  pUins  of  Latinm 
and  those  of  Campania  The  highest  summits  of 
this  group,  which  coosists,  like  the  more  central 
Apennines,  wholly  of  limcitoae,  attain  an  elevatioo 
of  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea :  the  whole  mass 
fills  up  ahnoet  the  eutin  space  between  the  valley 
of  the  Ttems  and  the  Pontine  Usrshes,  a  breadth 
of  from  13  to  16  miles ;  with  a  length  of  near  40 
miles  iirom  MoaleFortiito  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
the  sea  at  Temcma :  but  the  whole  distance,  £n>m 
JfoHle  Fortino  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  chain 
near  the  month  of  the  Liris,  exceeds  60  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  rugged  mountain  tract  beknged 
from  a  very  early  period  to  the  Volsciaas,  bnt  the 
Latins,  as  already  mentioaMd,  poesesaed  several 
towns,  as  Signia,  Cora,  Noiba,  &&,  which  were  built 
on  projecting  points    or   underfiills  of   the   main 

But  though  the  plains  of  Latinm  an  thus  strongly 
characterised,  when  compared  with  the  gionpa  ot 
monntains  just  deecribed,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
tliat  they  constitute  an  unbroken  plain,  still  less  a 
level  allnvial  tract  like  those  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  CVrnpe^naof  Bome,as  it  is  called  at  tha  present 
day,  is  a  country  of  wholly  dififorent  character  from 
the  ancient  Campania.  It  is  a  broad  undulating 
tract,  never  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  but 
pneenting  much  more  variety  of  ground  than  would 
be  suspected  from  the  general  uniformity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  imgnUrly  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  numerous  streams,  which  have  cut  (or  themselves 
deep  channels  or  ravines  through  the  soft  volcanic 
tufo  of  which  the  soil  is  compoud,  leaving  on  each 
side  steep  and  often  precipitons  banker  The  height 
of  these,  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys  or  ravines 
which  are  bounded  by  them,  vaiy  greatly  in  difieroit 
ptrts  of  the  Campa0m  ;  bat  brides  Uiese  local  and 
im^nlar  fluctuations,  then  is  a  geneiml  rise  (though 
so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye)  in  the 
levd  of  tlie  plain  towards  the  E.  and  SE. ;  so  that, 
as  it  approaches  Praeneste,  it  really  attains  to  a 
considenble  elevation,  and  the  river  courses  which 
intersect  the  pbun  in  nearly  parallel  lines  betweea 
that  city  and  the  Anio  become  deep  and  namnr 
ravines  of  the  most  formidable  descriptioa.  Even  in 
the  lower  and  more  level  parts  of  the  CaiiqMgna 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities  will  be  generally  found  to 
occupy  spaces  bounded  to  a  considerable  extent — 
frequently  on  three  sides  out  of  four — by  steep  banks 
of  tufo  rock,  affording  natural  means  of  defence, 
which  could  be  easily  strengthened  by  the  sunple 
expedient  of  catting  away  the  face  of  the  rocky  bank, 
so  ss  to  render  it  altogether  inaccessible.  The  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  the  Cvm^pagna  resulting  fnxa 
these  canses  is  well  represented  on  Sir  W.  Gella 
map,  the  only  one  which  gives-  at  all  a  faithful  idea 
of  the  pbysiosl  geography  of  Latinm. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  Latitun 
has  a  material  influence  upon  its  physical  character 
and  condition.  The  Alban  monntams,  as  alnmdT 
mentioned,  are  unnqssHonably  t  great  volcanic  mai>s 
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which  vast  d  t  distant  period  ban  been  the  centre 
cf  Tdow  aDthmta  on  a  great  ecale.     Besides  the 
CBitnl  or  |]ciin|al  enter  of  thia  gronp,  there  are 
sertnl  mbar  o^eis,  or  crater-shaped  hoUows,  at  a 
ranch  Imer  Iml  voond  its  ridj^ea,  which  irere  in 
all  pcobiyitj  tt  difeent  periods  centres  of  erap- 
tkn.    Sam  of  these  have  been  filled  with  water, 
and  thus  emtiliite  Um  beaatifdl  bagin-ahaped  lakes 
of  AHau  and  Aoia,  while  othen  hare  been  drained 
at  periods  mm  or  leas  remote.     Such  is  the  case 
nth  tlK  ValSs  Aridna,  which  appean  to  have  at 
oDo  tii»  oooliliited  a  lake  [Aricxa],  as  well  as 
vilh  tlK  nnr  di7  basin  of  Comu/elk,  below  Tus- 
niliiEi,  Bippoaed,  with  good  ivssca,  to  be  the  ancient 
lab  RegiliiB,  and  with  the  somewhat  more  con- 
sJeraife  Logo  M  CailiglkMe,  adjoining  the  an- 
(mt  Gabu,  which  has  been  of  late  yean  either 
>l»&,r  or  partialljr  drained.     Besides  these  distinct 
fxi  of  nilniuc  action,  there  remain  In  several  ports 
tf 'it  Camfogna  spota  where  sulphareona  and  other 
n[mn  an  atill  eralved  in  considerable  qnantities, 
B  u  to  toostitote  deposits  of  solphnr  availiible  for 
nrnomic  pnrpoees.    Sneh   are  the  Logo  di  Sol- 
j'tiUm  vta  TMi  (the  Aqnae  Albolae  of  the  Bo- 
Kuk),  iDd  the  Solfatam  on  the  road  to  Ardea, 
yii|i|>Hei  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oracle  of 
fuEEj.    Knmeroas  aQosians  to  these  snlphureoiu 
and  cuphitie  exhalations  are  ftiund  in  the  ancient 
vriios,  aad  there  is  reason  to  snppoee  that  they 
nn  is  anieat  times  more  numerous  than  at  pre- 
Hst.    Bot  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  not 
cai£ae(i  to  these  local  phenomena ;  the  whole  plain 
if  'i*  Caofofna  itself,  as  well  as  the  portion  of 
S'Hi'lKra  Etnma  which  adjoms  it,  is  a  deposit  of 
vai.'wiic  ori^  ooosiiting  of  the  peculiar  substance 
lied  bylulian  geologists  te/b,  —  an  aggr^ateof 
ri.laiiic  materiala,  sand,  small  stones,  and  scoriae  or 
liscen,  together  with  pamice,  varying  in  consis- 
tincT  !nm  an  almost  incoherent  sand  to  a  stone 
tiacentlj  hard  to  be  well  adapted  for  building  por- 
ya.    The  hardest  varieties  an  thoee  now  called 
ffrnto,  to  which  bekag  the  Lapa  Gabions  and 
I^H<  Albanns  of  the  ancienta.     But  even  the  com- 
ma tofo  was  in  many  cases  quarried  for  building 
ForpoMa,  as  at  the  Lapidicinae  Bubrae,  a  few  milea 
6^  ibe  dty  near  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  many 
«^  ipota  b  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Borne. 
OTtniT.  iL  7.)    Beds  of  true  lava  are  rare,  but  by 
K  neasa  wanting :  the  most  considerable  are  two 
s-.^aoa  which  ban  flowed  finim  the  foot  of  the 
Aitu  Uoont ;  the  one  in  the  direction  of  Ardea, 
lit  oditr  oo  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way  (which 
ru.-B  along  the  ridge  of  it  for  many  miles)  extending 
u  ar  aa  a  apot  called  Ctqw  (2t  Bovt,  little  more  than 
tn  suW  fnm  the  gates  of  Borne.    It  was  exten- 
»nlj  quarried  bj  &  Bomans,  who  derived  from 
ixn  their  prindpal  supplies  of  the  hard  basaltio 
Ins  (called  by  them  sifee)  with  which  they  paved 
tbcr  high  roads.     Smaller  beds  of  the  aame  mate- 
rial oecsr  near  the  Logo  di  CaotigUone,  and  at 
othn  qots  in  the   Campagna.     (Conoeming  the 
P'lii'gieal  pbonaiena  of  Latiom  see  Daubeny  On 
Ftimeei,  pp.  162 — 17S  ;  and  an  Essay  by  Hoff- 
»ea  ia  tbe  Baekreamu  der  Stadt  Som.  vol.  i. 
If«-«1.) 

Tie  strip  cf  oonntiy  immedistely  a4j<nning  the 
6a.<iast  of  Latinm  diSan  materially  from  the  rest 
(f  the&trict.  Between  the  borden  of  the  volcanio 
<T>>t  just  described  and  the  sea  there  intervenes  a 
°"si  Slip  of  sandy  phun,  evidently  formed  merely 
"7  !wtaave  aoconrulations  of  sand  from  the  sea. 
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and  eonstitnting  a  barren  tract,  still  eovend,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  almost  wholly  with  wood.  This 
broad  belt  of  forest  rsgion  ezteiids  withoot  intar- 
mption  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  near  Ostia  to 
the  promontory  of  Antinm.  The  parts  of  it  nearest 
the  sea  an  rendered  marshy  by  the  stagnation  of 
the  streams  that  flow  through  it,  the  outlets  of 
which  to  the  sea  are  blocked  up  Iqr  the  accumnla- 
tions  of  sand.  The  headland  Ol  Antium  is  fbrmsd 
by  a  mass  of  limestone  rock,  forming  a  remarkable 
break  in  the  otherwise  nnii^am  line  of  the  coast, 
thongh  itself  of  small  elevatioo.  A  bay  of  about 
8  mUes  acmss  sepsntes  this  headland  from  the  low 
point  or  pramontoiy  of  Astiua:  beyond  which  oom- 
menoes  the  far  more  extensive  bay  that  stretches 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  mountain  headland  of 
Cir«ii.  The  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  ftom  Astora 
to  Circeii  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand-hills, 
within  which  the  watera  acrnmuUte  into  stagnant 
pools  or  lagoorr  Beyond  this  again  is  a  broad  sandy 
tract,  covered  with  dense  forest  and  brushwood,  but 
almost  perfectly  level,  and  in  many  pUces  marshy ; 
while  from  thence  to  the  ftot  of  the  Volscian  moon- 
taiiu  extends  a  tract  of  a  still  more  marshy  cha- 
ncter,  forming  the  celebrated  district  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  noted  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times  for  its  insalubrity.  The  whole  of  this 
region,  which,  from  its  N.  extremity  at  CiMttna  to 
the  sea  near  Temdna,  \t  about  30  Boman  miles 
in  length,  with  sn  avarage  breadth  of  12  miles,  is 
perfectly  flat,  and,  from  the  stagnation  of  the  waten 
which  descend  to  it  from  the  mountains  on  the  £., 
has  been  in  all  ages  so  marshy  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
habitable. Pliny,  mdeed,  records  a  tradition  that 
there  once  existed  no  less  than  S4  cities  on  the  site 
of  what  was  in  bis  days  an  unpeopled  marsh,  but  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  locality  is  stiffident  to  prove 
that  thia  must  be  a  mere  &ble.  (Plin.  iil  6.  s.  9.) 
The  diy  hmd  adjoining  the  marshes  waa  doubtless 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  dtiea  or  towns  of 
Satricum,  Ulubraa,  and  Suessa  Pometia;  while  on  the 
mountain  ridges  overlooking  them  roes  those  of  Cora, 
Norba,  Setia  and  Priveroum;  but  not  even  the  name 
of  any  town  has  been  preserved  to  us  aa  ritoated  u> 
the  marshy  region  itself.  Equally  unfounded  is  the 
statement  hastily  adopted  by  Pliny,  though  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  last,  that  the  whole  of  thia  allu- 
vial tract  had  been  formed  within  the  hiiitorical  period, 
a  notion  that  appeare  to  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  IdentificaUon  of  the  Hons  Circeius  with  the 
island  of  Circe,  described  by  Homer  aa  situated  ia. 
the  midst  of  an  open  sea.  This  remarkable  bead- 
hud  is  indeed  a  petfectly  insnlated  mountain,  being 
sepanted  from  the  Apennines  near  Ttrracma  by  a 
strip  of  level  sandy  coast  above  8  milea  in  breadth, 
forming  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  pUin  cf  the 
Pontine  Marshee;  but  this  alluvial  deposit,  which 
alone  connects  the  two,  must  hare  been  formed  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  historical  age. 

The  Circeian  promontory  formed  the  southern  limit 
of  Latinm  in  the  original  sense.  Oii  the  qppoeite 
side  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  rises  the  lofty  gronp  of 
the  Volscian  motmtuna  already  described :  and  these 
are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Treros  or  Sacco 
from  the  ridges  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  central  Apennines,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Aequians  and  Hemicans.  All  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts, ss  well  as  those  inhabited  by  the  Volschma  on 
the  S.  of  the  Liris,  around  Arpinum  and  Atina, 
partake  of  the  same  general  character:  they  are 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  masses  and  gronpa  of 
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limMtma  moanUiiu,  freqtientljr  rinng  to  «  gmt 
lioght,  >nd  Tei7  abrnptlf ,  while  in  other  oues  their 
•Idea  are  clothed  with  magnificent  foresta  of  oak 
and  chestnut  treea,  and  their  lower  alopee  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  vinea,  oliTea,  and  com. 
The  brtad  ralley  of  the  Trerua,  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Praeneate  to  the  rallejr  of  the 
Lirta,  ia  bordered  on  both  aides  bj  hills,  covered  with 
the  rieheat  Tegetation,  at  the  back  of  which  riae  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Volscian  and  Hemican  monntains. 
This  TallejiWhich  ia  followed  throoghont  hj  the  eonne 
of  the  Via  Latina,  fonna  a  natural  line  of  eommnnica- 
tion  from  the  interior  of  Latinm  to  the  rallej  of  the 
Liria,  and  ao  to  Campania;  the  importance  a[  which 
in  a  military  pnnt  of  new  is  apparent  on  man;  occa- 
sions in  Roman  history.  The  broad  ralley  of  the 
Liria  itaelf  opens  an  easy  and  unbroken  commanica- 
tioo  from  the  heart  of  the  Apennhies  near  the  Lake 
Fndnns  with  the  plains  of  Campama.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Anio^  which  has  its  sources  in  the  rugged 
mountains  near  Trevi,  not  far  from  thoae  of  the  Liris, 
flows  in  a  SW.  direction,  and  after  changing  its 
oouree  abruptly  two  or  three  limea,  emergea  through 
the  gorge  at  TfnoK  into  the  phun  of  the  Roman 
Campagna. 

The  greater  part  of  Latium  is  not  (as  compared 
with  some  other  parts  of  Italy)  a  country  of  great 
satnial  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barren  and 
desolate  aspect  which  the  Campagna  nrjw  presents 
is  apt  to  conTey  a  very  erroneous  impression  as  to  its 
character  and  resources.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Tolcanie  plain  not  only  affiirda  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  bat  ia  capable  of  producing  con- 
siderable qnantitiea  of  com,  while  the  slopes  cf  the 
liills  on  all  sides  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
•of  Tines,  dives,  and  other  frnit-trees.  The  wine  of 
the  Alban  Hills  was  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Horace 
(Hot.  Carm.  It.  II.  2,  Sat  ii.  8. 16),  while  the  figs 
of  Tuscnlum,  the  haiel-nnts  of  Praeneste,  and  the 
pears  of  Cmstnminm  and  Tibnr  were  equally  noted 
for  their  excellence.  (Macrob.  Sat  ii.  14,  15;  Cato, 
Il.R.e.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  history  the  cnlti- 
Tation  of  com  must,  from  the  number  of  small  towns 
scattered  over  the  plain  of  Latium,  have  been  carried 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  find  it  at  the  present 
day;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  even  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  continually  increasing  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  arable  cultivation,  and  increase  that  of 
pasture.  Nevertheless  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  even  in  modem  times  to  promote  agriculture 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  its  decline  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  itaelf.  The 
tract  near  the  sea-coast  alone  is  sandy  and  lurren, 
and  fully  justifies  the  language  of  Fabius,  who  called 
it  "  agram  macerrimum,  littorosissimnmque  "  (Serv. 
adAen.  i.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  Hills  are  of  great  fertility,  and  are  still 
studded,  as  they  were  inandent  times,  with  the  villas 
of  Roman  nobles,  and  with  gardens  of  the  gicateiit 
richness. 

The  climate  of  Latinm  was  very  far  from  being  a 
healthy  one,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Rome,  though  the  greater  amount  of  population  and 
cultiTation  tended  to  diminish  the  effects  of  the 
malaria  which  at  the  present  day  ia  the  sconrge  of 
the  district  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Atdea,  as  well  as  the  tract  between  Antium  .ind 
ILjmavinm,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  Pontine 
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Marshes,  was  marshy  and  unwholesome  (v.  p.  S31). 
The  Pontine  plains  themselves  are  described  as  "  pes- 
tiferous "  (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  379),  and  all  the  attempts 
made  to  drain  them  seem  to  have  produced  but 
little  efiiMt.  The  nnhealthiness  of  Ardea  is  noticed 
both  by  Martial  and  Seneca  as  something  proverbial 
(Mart.  iv.  60  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  105) :  but,  besides  this, 
expreaaiona  occur  which  point  to  a  much  more 
general  diffusion  of  malaria.  Livy  in  one  paasage 
represents  the  Roman  soldiers  as  comphuning  that 
they  had  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle  "  in  arido 
atqne  pestilent!,  drca  nrhem,  solo '  (Liv.  viL  38) ; 
and  Cicero,  in  a  passage  where  there  was  much  less 
room  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  praises  the  chace 
of  Bomulos  in  fixing  his  city  "  in  a  healthy  spot  in 
the  midst  <f  a  pestilential  region."  ("  Locum  delegit 
m  ngione  peiHIaiti  salubrem,"  Cic  de  Rtp.  ii.  6.) 
But  we  learn  also,  from  abundant  allusions  in 
ancient  writers,  that  it  was  only  by  comparison  that 
Rome  itself  could  be  considered  healthy  ;  even  in 
the  city  malaria  fevers  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  summer  and  antumn,  and  Horace  speaks  of  the 
heats  of  summer  as  bringing  in  **  fresh  figs  and 
funerals."  (Hor.  Ep.\.  7. 1 — 9.)  Frontinus  also  extols 
the  increased  supply  of  water  as  tending  to  remove 
the  causes  which  had  previously  rendered  Rome 
wntoriaiufar  itt  «nAea/(Ay  climate  ("  causae  gravioris 
coeli,  qujbus  apud  veteres  urbis  infamis  aer  fiut,** 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  §  88).  But  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  the  population  at  Rome  itself  must  have 
operated  as  a  powerful  check  ;  for  even  at  the  present 
day  malaria  is  unknown  in  the  most  densely  popo- 
lated  parts  of  the  city,  though  these  are  the  lowest 
in  point  of  position,  while  the  hills,  which  were  tiien 
thickly  peopled,  but  are  now  almost  uninhabited, 
are  all  subject  to  its  ravages.  In  like  manner  in 
the  Campagna,  wherever  a  considerable  nucleus  of 
population  was  once  formed,  with  a  certain  extent 
of  cultivation  around  it,  this  would  in  itself  tend  to 
keep  down  the  mischief;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  evil  wsa  considerably  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  numerous 
free  cities  formed  so  many  centres  of  population  and 
agricultural  industry.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  we  find  the  mahiria  extending  its  ravages 
with  frightful  rapidity  after  the  fall  <i  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  devastation  of  the  Campagna;  and 
a  writer  of  the  1 1th  century  speaks  of  the  deadly 
climate  of  Rome  in  terms  which  at  the  present  day 
would  appear  greatly  exaggerated.  (Petrua  Da- 
mianus,  cited  by  Bunsen.)  The  unhealthioess 
arising  from  this  cause  is,  however,  entirely  confined 
to  the  plains.  It  is  found  at  the  pre:>ent  day  that 
an  elevation  of  350  or  400  feet  above  their  level 
gives  complete  immunity;  and  hence  Tibur,  Tus- 
culum,  Aricia,  Lanurium,  and  all  the  other  cities 
that  were  built  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
plain  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  were  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  (in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times)  by  all  who  could  afford  to  retreat  from  the 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  (See  on  this 
subject  Toumon,  E'tuda  SttUittigua  tur  Rome,  liv.  i. 
chap.  9 ;  Bunsen,  Bachrabtmg  da-  Stadt  Jtom,  vol.  i. 
pp.  98—108.) 

rv.  HisroRr. 

1.    Origin  and  Ajpnitiei  of  He  Latint. —  All 

ancient  writers  are  agreed  in  representing  the  Latin;;, 
properly  so  called,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  distmct  people 
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(m  thoM  winch  sarroonded  them,  from  the  Vol- 
iciua  taA  Aeqnians  on  the  mie  himd,  aa  well  u 
{tan  the  Sabmea  and  Etnucana  on  the  other.     But 
tbe  Tien  and   tiaditiona   recoided  by  the  same 
nitOB  eonciir  also  in  repneenting  them  as  a  mixed 
])eopl«,  firodaced  bj  the  blending  of  difleient  races, 
ud  not  aa  the  pan  descendants  of  one  common 
ctoek.    The  legend  most  oonmionlj  adapted,  and 
vhieh  gndnally  became  firmly  established  in  the 
fopnlar  beUef,  waa  that  which  represented  Latium 
as  inhabited'  Iqr  a  people  termed  Aborigines,  who 
neeiTed,  ahottly  after  the  Trojan  War,  a  colony  or 
hud  of  emigrant  Trojans  nnder  their  king  Aeneas. 
At  the  time  cf  the  aniral  of  these  strangers  the 
Aborigines  were  goremed  by  a  king  named  Lati- 
nus,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  desth  of  Latiuna 
and  the  nnioQ   of  the  two  races  under  the  rule 
of  Aeneas,  that  the  combined  people  assumed  the 
name  of  Latini.     (Lir.  L  1,  3 ;  Dionys^  L  45,  60 ; 
Stiab.  T.  p.  229;  Appian,  Sam.  i.  1.)     Bnt  a  tra- 
ditum,  which  has  much  more  the  character  of  a 
national  one,  preserred  to  ns  on  the  authority  b|>th 
of  Vano  and  Cato,  represents  the  papulation  of 
Latinm,  as  it  existed  prerions  to  the  Trojan  colony, 
as  already  of  a  mixed  character,  and  resulting  from 
the  union  cf  a  conquering  race,  who  descended  from 
the  Central  Apennines  about  Beate,  with  a  people 
whom  they  found  already  established  in  the  plains 
of  Latinm,  and  who  bora  the  name  rf  SienlL     It  is 
strange  that  Varro  (according  to  Dionysins)  gare 
the  name  of  Aborigines,  which  must  originally  hare 
been  ap|Jied  or  adopted  in  the  sense  of  Autochthones, 
as  the  indigaomM  inhabitants  of  the  oonntry  [Abo- 
sioniEs],  to  these  foreign  invaden  from  die  north. 
Cato  apparently  used  it  in  the  mora  natural  sigrii- 
&atiaD  as  applied  to  the  preriously  existing  popnls- 
tion,  the  same  which  were  called  by  Dionysins  and 
Varro,  Sicoli.    (Varr.  tg>.  Diong*.  L  9, 10;  Cato,  op. 
iVwctaa.  ▼.  12.  §  65.)     Bat  though  it  is  impossible 
to  receiTe  tbe  statement  of  Vam  with  regard  to  the 
■oaae  of  the  inrading  population,  the /act  of  such  a 
migration  having  taken  place  may   be  fairly  ad- 
mitted ss  worthy  of  credit,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
all  else  that  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  popular 
tion  ef  Central  Italy,  and  tbe  coarse  of  the  several 
suceeasive  waves  of  emigration  that  descended  along 
the  central  line  of  the  Apennines.     [Itaua,  pp.  84, 
85.] 

The  anthority  of  Varro  is  hen  also  confirmed  by 
tlie  result  of  modem  jdiiloiogical  researches.  Niebuhr 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  Latin  language 
bote  in  itself  the  traces  of  a  composite  character,  and 
waa  made  up  rf  two  distinct  elements ;  the  one  nearly 
leembiing  the  Greek,  and  therefora  probably  derired 
from  a  Pelasgie  source;  the  other  closely  connected 
with  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects  of  Central 
Italy.  To  this  he  adds  the  important  observation, 
that  the  terms  connected  with  war  and  arms  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  tbe  latter  chss,  while  those  of 
aj;Tica}ture  and  domestic  life  have  for  the  most  part 
a  strmg  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Greek 
terms.  (Niebuhr,  vol.i.  pp.  82,  83;  Donaldson,  Yar- 
Toniamit,  p.  3.)  We  may  hence  fairly  infer  tliat  the 
cmquering  people  from  the  north  was  a  race  akin  to 
the  Oscans,  Sabines  and  Umbrians,  whom  we  find  in 
historical  times  settled  in  tbe  same  or  adjmning  re- 
gioos  of  the  Apennines :  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  whom  they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  with 
whom  they  became  gradually  mingled  (like  the  Nor- 
mans with  the  Ssxons  in  England)  were  a  race  of 
Pelasgie  extnctioD.     This  last  circumstance  is  in 
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aoeordanca  irith  the  inferences  to  b«  drawn  fitnn 
several  of  the  historical  traditions  or  statements  trans- 
mitted to  US.  Thus  Cato  represented  the  Aborigines 
(whom  he  appeara  to  have  identified  irith  the  Sicnli) 
as  at  Hellenic  or  Greek  extraction  (Cato,  ap.  Dimgi. 
i.  11,  13),  by  which  Boman  writen  often  mean  no- 
thing more  than  Pelasgie :  and  the  Sicoli,  wbers  they 
reappear  in  the  JS.  of  Italy,  an  found  mdissohibly 
connected  with  the  Oenotrians,  a  race  whose  Pelasgie 
origin  is  well  established.     [Sicmu.] 

The  Latin  people  may  thus  be  regarded  as  eom- 
poaed  of  two  ^tinct  races,  both  of  them  memben  of 
the  great  Indo-Tentonic  fimiily,  but  belcaiging  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  that  &mily,  the  one  man  closdy 
reUted  to  the  Greek  or  Pelasgio  stock,  the  other  to 
that  race  which,  nnder  the  various  forms  of  Umbrian, 
Oscan  and  Sabellian,  constitnted  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  popnlatioo  of  Central  Italy. 
[Italia.] 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  his- 
torical traditions  above  dted,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
elements  of  the  Latin  people  had  become  indissoluhly 
blended  befbn  the  perud  when  it  first  appeals  in  his- 
toiy :  the  Latin  nation,  aa  well  as  the  Latin  langaage, 
is  always  regarded  by  Boman  writers  as  oaie  organic 
whole. 

We  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
third  element,  as  representing  the  Trojan  settlers,  who, 
according  to  the  tradition  commonly  adopted  by  the 
Bomans  themselves,  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Latin  nation.  The  l^end  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  is,  in  all  probability,  a  mere 
fiction  adopted  irom  the  Greeks  (Schwegler,  XSm. 
Gach.  vol.  i.  pp.  310—326)  :  though  it  may  have 
found  some  sdventitions  support  firom  the  existence 
of  ussgss  snd  religions  rites  which,  being  of  Pelasgie 
origin,  recalled  those  found  among  the  Pdasgic  races 
on  the  shores  cf  tbe  Aegean  Sea.  And  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  that  we  find  tracee  of  similar 
legends  eoonected  with  the  worship  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Penates  at  different  points  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Aegean  and  Heditemnean  seas,  all  the  way  from  the 
Troad  to  Latinm.  (Dionya  L  46^55 ;  KUnsen, 
Aaieat  u.  die  Paiaten,  book  3.)  The  worship  of 
the  Penates  at  Lavininm  in  partienlar  would  seem  to 
have  been  closely  coimected  with  the  Cabeiric  wor- 
ship so  prevalent  among  the  Pelasgians,  and  hence 
prolMibly  that  city  was  selected  as  the  supposed  ca- 
pital of  the  Trojans  on  their  firat  settlement  in  Italy. 

But  though  these  traditions,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
rites  which  continued  to  be  practised  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Boman  power,  point  to  Lavininm  as  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Latinm,  which  retained  its  sa- 
cred character  as  such  long  after  its  political  power 
had  disappeared,  all  the  earliest  trsditions  represent 
Alba,  and  not  Lavininm,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  La- 
tins when  that  people  first  appeara  in  cormection  with 
Rome.  It  is  poasibls  that  Alba  was  the  capital  of  the 
conquering  Oscan  race,  as  Lavininm  had  been  that 
of  the  conqnered  Pelasgians,  and  that  there  was  thus 
some  historical  foundation  for  the  legend  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  sapreme  power  from  the  one  to  tbe 
other :  but  no  such  supposition  can  claim  to  rank  as 
more  than  a  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
fairly  admit  as  historical  the  fact,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  foundation  or  firat  origin  of  Bome,  the  Latin 
people  constituted  a  national  league,  composed  of  nu- 
merous independent  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Alba,  which  exercised  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
rest.  This  vague  superiority,  arising  prebably  from 
its  greater  actual  power,  appeara  to  hinra  given  rise 
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limofaaa  niiiBiiliiiii,  finqnentlj  rinng  to  s  grat  1  ? 

bogiit,  and  ray  abraiitly,  vfaik  ia  adMr  cms  tfaw'* 

tkia  are  diKhed  whii  magufient  ibratB  d  >' 

and  thntniil  traca,  and  thar  Imrer  ilniies  »<' 

ilayttd  far  tbe  growth  of  Tina,  oGrei,  a^ 

The  broad  valley  of  the  Tnms,  which  ezteod 

the  faot  of  the  hm  of  Pnmesta  to  theTaDeri 

liiia,  is  UaJeied  OD  both  aidea  by  hflb,  corend 

the  ridteat  wgetatian,  at  the  lack  of  which  n 

lofty  langca  of  the  Tobdan  and  Henncan  moc 

ThisTalley.iriiidi  isMlawed  throoghaotby  til 

of  the  Tia  Latina,  fimia  a  natunl  line  of  COT 

tim  ftom  tbe  interior  of  Latiiun  to  the  n' 

liria,  and  ao  to  Campania;  the  importao'' 

in  a  military  point  of  Tiew  it  apiannt  on 

aions  in  Bonian  history.     The  hnad  ' 

Liiia  itadf  opens  an  easy  and  nnbrokr 

tion  from  the  heart  of  the  Apennines 

Todmu  with  the  plains  of  Campani 

aide,  the  Anio^  which  hat  ita  aonr   . 

moontains  near  TVen^  not  &rfirar 

flows  in  a  SW.  dimitiaB,   and 

course  abruptly  two  or  three  tir        ^ 

the  gorjre  at  Tma  into  the     \ 

Camfagta. 

The  greater  part  of  Latir     ' 
with  aonie  other  parts  of  I  ,  ' 
natml  fertOity.    On  the 


/ 


\ 


^>P 


\-* 


desolate  aspect  which  th 
is  apt  to  conrey  a  Tcry    ; 
character  and  reaoorci 
Tolcamc  plain  not  or- 
sheep  and  cattle,  bo  ' 
sidenble  qnantitie;  ' 
liills  on  all  sidei 
tif  Tines,  diTca,  s 
the  Alban  Hills- 


ore 
■ntic 
eagne 
period, 
\  nportant 

Latins   in 
'  ited,  those 

lilh  any  eer- 
ie exception  of 
le  neij^hboorbood 
ppear  to  haie  been 
:ural  centre.   Aoxn^ 
.oleria,  and  Vitellia  oo 
,  and  Coriult,  Lon^la, 
the  same  gronpk     Ob  the 
.erful  citiei  of  Aricia,  LaB». 
,  thongh  so  mach  neanr  to 
d  in  this  list.     Bat  then  is  a 
unt  of  Cato  (op.  firimBk.  ir.  p. 


(Hot.  Carm.  ir  ■«  't^  »f  <*^  «W««ed  temple 

of  Tnscnlum,  «»>"  ftondod  u  common  br  tbe 

■pears  of  Crn-  ^-alnm.  Aricia,  LanaTiom,  Laarectam. 
for  their  ex  -.  P<«"''*'  A"**^  '^  »!»  Bntoli,  that 
JtR  8)  r^  "* ''"  •*'^™<^  °f  *  separate,  and.  as 

In' the  <««•"■  '•■S""'  sabsistifflf  at  the  same  time 
fationof  ^  rf  which  Alba  was  the  h«d.  AU  these 
fcasUxr  ,»)0S  would  seem,  howerer,  to  haT»tthimatdT 
to  a  fr  s*"!*' '"  "*  .«<»««J  coB&deracT  of  the  Lx- 
^y.  '^j  which,  according  to  the  traction  nnii-rsall  r 
the      j««J  ''^  Boman  writers,  Alba  was  the  ackoaw- 

Another  people  wbosa  nam*  appeao  in  all  the 

^^^t  historical  tradicioas  of  LatiuB,  bat  who  had 
„(««  completelT  eaarged  ia  tbe  geoanl  body  of 
1^  Lstin  Datioa,  be<ac«  w«  arrire  at  the  histoocal 
Mnod,  was  that  of  the  Satoli.     Their  capital  w»  ' 
Anl<a,>  city  to  which  a  Qreak  or  A;;gtTe  origia  ww 
((cribed  [  Asi>sa]  :  if  any  Tain*  can  be  attKfaed  to 
(och  traditians,  they  may  be  re^tanied  aa  pointing  to 
a  Pelaagic  oti«n  of  the  Botoh;  nt  ICebohr  ex-  ' 
plain*  the  traditiniarT  greataaas  of  Ardaa  by  sup- 
posing it  to  base  been  tfaa  chief  dty  of  maritime 
Latinm,  while  it  waa  still  in  the  hands  of  the  tV  ! 
law'ans.     (Sefaahr,  toL  L  p.  44,  tdL  iL  p.  21.)        I 
One  of  this  most  difficult  < 


a  r 

ar 
T 


ti.  .>• 

fedt.  < 

&llot 

rrpreseUL 

It  most  t 

whul^  at  V. 

PHsci  Latini  \ 

foond  both  in  Li 

"."■  ■•  «),    hot  I 

nothing  more  than  u 

all  the  cities  of  LatiBn, 

nies.    JLity,  at  least,  i 

"  rWsci  I^tini  *  «  hok^i 

natioo,  and  not  as  a  paK-«'  tr^*^-^ 

the  rest.     (Lir.  L  ss!) 

first  historical  appearance  i^^     *^  IJO^ 
«*A>ient>0B  of  iSftrtst  ^u     fa     i.  iif  i 
the  hcMl.  so  tbe  &n  nd  desfcxrvwA'oD  i 
regarded  as  the  first  ercnt  i 
be  termed  historical.    Thee 

to  OS  in  connectioa  with  this  \ 

fictioas ;  bat  the  main  &ct  if    ti>^ 

city  and  dowiifrl  gf  it,  powvr  im      well  I 

Thtserest  most  hare  been  fiillu^  ■  if  I 

derangement  in  the  preruoalr  

Kooe  appears  to  hare  speedily  pa* 

the  sopremacy  which  Alba  had  k^ 

(Di«iiys.5i.i»);  botitiseridEnt    xhmt  \ 

acknowledged  by  tha  otJM^  eita  of  i 

the  Pmci  f  jtini,  whan 

ooiy  daring  tl-fa  period.  pnUbly~&cmsi  i 

loagTB  d  tbair  avn.    It  ww  not  t—g^  j 

fore  tha  ftaaaaaaoceeodsd  in  nnt-Mt-iu— < 

riority:  ant  the  statomut  of  tim  T 

the  Latin  isagoa  was  ranewad  in~i—  Tai 

perhosc  and  the  SBprenacy  of  that  ] 

iedged  by  aQ  the  othareitiB  that  c 

a  stnag  confimatin  ftoB  the  1 

mony  of  the  treaty  between  'Saam  m 

preserted  to  at  by  Polybin.  (iii.  aa).     i^i 

partsitdoeBBitnt,  which  dBtea&mtJia  - 


tqn"«i»»«»misetHlwilh  [atelyfiiUowingthse«pBlsioBofthekinei( 
the  early  history  of  Latimn  is  the  "»— "i"|;  and  :  ITieiia  appaaa  m  stipol^ing  on  be^Ut^ 
origin  of  the  torm  "Piiaci  Latini,'  which  we  find  I  of  AidM.  Antiam,  Lnraoam,  Cinc^ 
api^  Iqr  many  Bonaa  wiilan  «a  th*  dtiasof  the  ]  mtiOa aOmr mlJKi  (v iifm^eat)^^L  a 
t-**"*.  '■*'g»*,  and  which  ocass  m  a  fivmnla  given  j  and  even  making  ■<— iiii.-i  in  rnatd  ta 
h  "T  that  ha*  ereiy  atnaaiaiae  of  being  rarr  [  Latin  tnitarr,  aa  if  it  ww   sriiiKk    tn 
x>a*nt-    (Lir.L».)     b  m^  safely  be  aaaonad    Bat  tte  sMb  W  things  which  a|mn  tT 
that  th*  tarm  man*  "  Old  Latins,"  sod  Siebshr  s  ;  at  this  tina  bily  -^-HHIwd.  wiaabn^J 
"^  tiiat  Priaci  wa*  itaeif  a  oatiaiai  at^ailatian    afters  whether  is    isaiima ,£  j^""™ 
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:4'. 


brating  s  trinmph  on  the  Alban  Monnt  wu  dsrired 
from  the  times  of   Latin  indepeodeoGe,  when  the 
temple  of  Jnpiter  Latiuis  wu  the  natural  end  of , 
each  a  procession,  just  as  that  of  Japiter  Capitolinus 
was  at  Rome. 


>i-. 


sbau 

jn  to  be^ 

.lied  armies  ^ 

.    the  Boman  anu 

iS'ieb.  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

jis  time  composed  the 

J  thirty  in  number:  a  list 

umTsins  in  another  passage 

in  all  probability,  was  deriTed 

J  4«stian  CNiebohr,  vol.  ii.  ^  23> 

-Ardea,Arida,    BoviUae,    Bubentum, 

iCarrentum,    Circeu,    Corioli,    Corbio, 

GaUi,   LauTemtum,  Lavminm, 

Ja,  Noinentnm,  Norba,  Pnioneste, 

loetnlmn,   Satricran,   Scaptia,    Setia, 

wsar,  Tnacolnm,  Toleria,  Tricrinnm  (?), 

Flic 'number  thirty  appears  to  have  been 

J  aad  csUblished  one,  not  dependent  npon 

bases  and  fioctnations:  the  cities  which 

E  oU  Imgne  under  the  supremacy  of  Alba 

resented  as  thirty  in  number  (Dionys. 

■J  the  »  popoU  Albenses,"  which  formrf 

rudckeer  union  under  the  same  head, 

ptdinz  to  PUny-s  list,  just  thirty.     It  is 

r«iiile  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 


V3  ab  Avviun. 

^^  '-      Among  the  deities  especially  worshipped  by  the 

J^  A>  j^J^  imans,  it  may  snffice  to  mention,  as  apparently  of 

^  ^.^^-   •'  oliarly  Latin  origin,  Janus,  Satnmus,  Faunas, 

^  ,>    ^"^^5^,  v"  "ictis.    The  latter  seems  to  have  been  so  closely 

'  *'*'jf;~^;^    '^     ^ted  with  Hars,  that  he  was  probably  only  ano> 

^  ^\^^  /  "m  of  the  same  deity.    Janus  was  originally  a 

•  •T'.j    ^  .'•  ,'  the  sun,  answering  to  Jaoa  or  Diana,  the 

'  ^  ■^/,*  *  '*  "f  tiie  moon.     Satnmus  was  a  temstrial 

^.  Sj.'*  i'  '  '^*<'  *■  tl>*  inventor  of  agricnltun  and  of 

.-'  ^  /  '  '■  osential  improremtnts  of  life.     Hence 

^~  ••.■'/    '  regarded  by  the  pragmatical  mytho- 

^  ..*  '  /  imes  as  a  very  ancient  king  of  Latium ; 

»   ■'  '•       Janus,  Satumns,  Picas,  and  Fannns 

^las  Buecessive  kings  of  the  earliest 

ws.  To  complete  the  series  Latinos 

,  <f  Fannus.     This  last  appears  as 

,  .   lious  being,  probably  originally 

*         -femal  deities;  but  who  figures 

,    '  ^ed  in  later  times  partly  as  a 

•'  .  "jartly  as  a  giver  of  oracles. 

'     Homer,  vol.  iL  ;  Schwegler, 


CO 

A 

adhere^ 

Samnite 

sense  of  the 

consdous  thai, 

they  were  gradu 

dence  and  servitu 

a  vain  appeal  to  Bo 

more  equitable  arrangi 

the  Volscians,  took  part  ^ 

war  of  that  yt*r,  and  shi. 

defeat  at  the  foot  of  Moun. 

this  occasion,  however,  the  ecu 

were  divided:  the  Laurentea  at  i 

the  Lavinians  also,  remained  futhi 

cause,   while  Sgnia,   Setia,  Ciwdi, 

though  regarded  as  Boman  colonies,  «a 

most  prominent  in  the  war.   (W.  viU.  S— . 


tea  also,  though  not  pe> 

ave  formed  an  integnil 

Latin  religion.      The 

wded  as  the  tutelary 

id  as  such  continued 

inlons  reverence  to 

to  the  extinction 

'or praetor,  upon 

V  bound  to  re- 

rifices  to  the 

woriihip  was 

.&K.iii.  4; 

iLavinium 

«  the  rise 

and  it 


_j  :.h  thA  nKxires  01  contest  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  iruii      «  •"'? 

in  ac«>.^^nce  ''*  "-'^S^;;  cess;  but  in   b.o.  338  Furiu.  C«mlh.  V     '"=»°- 

*^Jf^^li^  ciS^lhrgl  the  toe,  of  the  Latins  in  a  greet  i.ttl.  .t  f«      . 

hefore   of  thirty  "Ues,  jnoug  ^_  Maeniuo,  obtunri  ., 


lid  ujt  have  been  JAe  some  as  previously 

_  cf  thia  alliance  between  Borne  and 

i  na  to  doobt  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 

Irinndm;  power  of  the  Aeqnuins  and  Vol- 

'  With  the  sune  view   the   Heniicans  were 

:  admitted  to  participate  in  it  (b.  C  486;; 

this  time  for  more  than  a  century  the 
kcmtinnea  to  be  the  faithful  allies  of  Home, 


"t^-'"h'*^t.^«»drevrr,:dru^    ^rZ;i::^^<S^  were  depHved  of  the 
°a^fl^«  US  wfth ""eTwarlik'e  I  "">W  ri.hts  of  -  connubium"  and  -  comineroium," 


while  the  other  consul,  C.  Jlaenius,  obtMrt  »,, 
less  decisive  victory  on   the  river   Astnn.   t^ 
struggle  was  now  at  an  end  ;   the  Latin  cities  n^    '^ 
mitted  one  after  the  other,  and  the  Boman  aeut, 
pronounced  separately  on  the  fate  of  each.    Ik, 
first  great  object  of  the  arrangements  now  naia 
was  to  deprive  the  Latins  of  all  bonds  of  national « 
social  unity:  for  this  purpose  not  only  were  thej 
prohibited  from  holding  general  councils  or  assem- 
blies, but  the  several  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  "  connubium"  and  "  cominercium," 
80  as  to  isolate  each  little  community  from  its  neigh- 
bours.   Tibnr  and  Praeneste,  the  two  most  powerfol 
dties  of  the  confederacy,  and  which  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war,  were  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  territory,  but  condnued  to  exist  as 
nominally  mdopendent  commnnitiea,  retuning  their 
own  laws,  and  the  old  treaties  with  them  were  re- 
newed, BO  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Polybius  a 
Boman  citizen  might  choose  Tibnr  or  Praeneste  as  a 
-_*   .1.^  "^  thmeb    they   stiU    place  of  exile.     (Liv.  xliu.  2;  Pol.  vi.  14.)    Tns- 
„  ^«Bt  tl"";    ^^„*^"^\Ch  with    culum,  on  the  c^trary,  recdvri  the  Boman  fc«i- 
.  \tl^«SjrS^  thTfX  c^^S^  Uise ;' »  did  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Pedum,  and  No- 
^  f  ^,!^^S  rt  mend.    (Liv.  vi.  6,    mentum,  though  these  last  aopear  tohave,  in  the 
:lr.,?^^^^^^w^.^  that  the  bond    flrrt  instance,  received  only  t^  imperfert  cit«n- 
^^V^^L^?ii^i<^».'^*'»«-'l*'P''*"'  the  right  rf  ^ifrage.    Vehtra.  was 


Ifiieadl;'  ] 


(liT.  vi.  2.)    A  shock  was  pvf  *» 

iBiaiy  rdaaona  by  the  Gaulish  War  and  the 

!  of  Borne  in  B.  c.  390:  the  cabumty  whidi 

.«ra  the  dty  appears  to  have  inciled  s«ne  of 

|>uest  ndghbomTsid  most  faithful  allies  to 

^ im  armTagMUSt  her.     (Varr.  i.  i.  vi.  18 ; 

ii.  S.)     The  Latins  and  Hemicans  are  repre- 

*»«  not  only  refusing  thar  contingent  to  the 

anni,,  but  _.npporting   «nd  _«»'»"°g  ^ 
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to  tba  notion  that  Alba  mi  in  another  lenaa  the  m»- 
tnjxdis  of  Ladnm,  and  that  all,  or  at  any  rate  the 
fpraatar  part,  of  the  citiei  of  Latiom  were  merdf  co- 
lonies of  Alba.  So  far  woa  this  idea  carried,  that  ve 
find  ezpraislj  enumerated  in  the  list  of  such  colonies 
phtoes  like  Ardea,  Toscolnm,  and  Pneneste,  which, 
according  to  other  traditions  generally  leceived,  wen 
more  ancient  than  Alba  itself.  (Lit.  L  S2  ;  Dionjs. 
ill  34;  Dioil.  viL  op.  £iuai.i4nii.  p.  18S;  Vict.  Orig. 
GaU.  Stun.  17.),  [Alba  Loxoa.] 

¥hrtj  has,  however,  preserred  to  ni  a  statement  of 
a  ytrj  difirant  stamp,  aooording  to  which  there 
were  thirty  towns  or  commnnities,  which  he  terms 
the  "popoli  Albenses,"  that  were  accustomed  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Honnt.  Hanjr 
of  these  names  are  now  obscora  or  unknown,  sereral 
others  appear  to  hare  been  always  inconsiderable 
places,  while  a  few  only  subseqoently  figure  among 
the  well-known  cities  of  Latinm.  It  is  therefore 
highly  pmbable  that  we  have  here  an  authentic 
record,  preserred  from  ancient  times,  of  a  leagne 
which  aetoally  subsisted  at  a  very  early  period, 
before  Alba  became  the  head  of  tlie  mora  important 
and  better  known  confederacy  of  the  Latins  in 
genersL  Of  the  towns  thus  enumerated,  those 
whose  utnation  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty were  all  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Fldenae)  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alban  Hills;  and  thus  appear  to  hare  hcen 
gronped  around  Alba  as  their  natural  centre.  Among 
tliem  we  find  Bola,  Feduin,  Tolcria,  and  Vitellia  on 
the  N.  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  Corioli,  Longnia, 
and  Pollusca  on  the  &  of  the  same  groups  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  powerful  citiei  of  Aricia,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Tnsculuro,  though  so  much  nearer  to 
Alba,  are  not  included  in  this  list.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Cato  (sji.  Pritdan.  ir.  p. 
629),  in  which  lie  speaks  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana  at  Aricia,  as  founded  in  common  by  the 
people  of  Tnsculiim,  Aricia,  Lannriam,  Lanrentnm, 
Cora,  Tibur,  Pometia,  Ardea,  and  the  Rutuli,  that 
■leems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  separate,  and,  as 
it  were,  counter  league,  subsisting  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  which  Alba  was  the  head.  All  these 
minor  unions  would  seem,  however,  to  hare  ultimately 
been  merged  in  the  general  confederacy  of  the  La- 
tins, of  which,  according  to  the  tradition  universally 
adopted  by  Roman  writen,  Alba  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head. 

Another  people  whose  name  appears  in  all  the 
earliest  historical  traditions  of  Latinm,  but  who  had 
become  completely  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  Latin  nation,  before  we  arrive  at  the  historical 
period,  was  that  of  the  Butuli.  Their  capital  was 
Ardea,  a  city  to  which  a  Greek  or  Argive  origin  was 
ascribed  [Akdba]  ;  if  any  value  can  be  attached  to 
such  traditions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pcnnting  to 
a  Pelasgio  origin  of  the  Butuli;  and  Niebuhr  ez- 
pkiDS  thn  traditionary  greatness  of  Ardea  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  maritime 
Latinm,  while  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians.     (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  iL  p.  21.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  early  lustoiy  of  Latinm  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term  "  Piisd  Latini,"  which  we  find 
applied  by  many  Boman  writen  to  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  Leagne,  and  wiiich  occun  in  >  formula  given 
by  Liry  tiut  has  evny  appeanmcs  of  being  very 
ancient.  (Liv.  i.  32.)  It  may  satisly  be  assumed 
that  the  term  means  "  Old  Latins,"  and  Niebuhr's 
idea  that  Prisd  was  itself  a  national  af^lktion 


LATIUM. 

has  bean  generally  iqectad  as  nntcnaUe.  But  U 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  people  could  ever 
have  called  themselves  "  the  old  Latins:"  and  yet 
it  seems  certain  that  the  name  was  so  used,  both 
from  its  occnirenoe  in  the  formula  just  referred  to 
(which  was  in  all  pnbability  borrowed  from  the 
old  kw  books  of  the  Fetiales),  and  from  the 
eircmnstanee  that  we  find  the  name  almost  solely 
in  connectioD  with  the  wan  of  Ancus  Mardua  and 
Tarqninins  Priscas  (Liv.  I  32,  33,  38) ;  and  it 
never  occun  at  a  later  period.  Hence  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  used  as  a  term  <f 
distinction  fur  the  Latins  property  so  called,  or 
inhabitants  of  Latinm  Antiquum,  as  ocntradis- 
tinguished  from  the  Aeqnians,  Vdscians,  and 
other  nations  subsequently  included  in  Latinm: 
a  supposition  adopted  by  several  modem  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  does  not  occur  io  the 
Koman  history,  prior  to  the  dcstroction  of  Alba, 
and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  ooi^ectore  ia  that 
the  name  was  one  assumed  by  a  leagne  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Latin  cities,  established  after  the 
fall  of  Alba,  but  who  thus  asserted  their  cltim  to 
represent  the  original  and  ancient  Latin  people. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  seems 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the 
Prisd  Latini  were  the  colonies  of  Alba,  which  is 
found  both  in  Liry  and  Dionysias  (Liv.  i.  3 ;  Dio- 
nys.  i.  45),  but  this  probably  meant  to  convey 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  already  noticed,  that 
all  the  cities  of  Latium  were  founded  by  such  colo- 
nies. Livy,  at  least,  seems  certainly  to  regard  the 
"  Prisd  Latini '  as  s^valent  to  the  wh^e  Latin 
nation,  and  not  as  a  part  oontiadistinguished  from 
tbs  rest     f  Liv.  i.  38.) 

2.  Rdatwnt  of  (A<  Latku  %rith  Roma. — As  the 
first  historical  appearance  of  the  Latins  ia  that  of  a 
confederation  of  difiierent  dties,  of  which  Alba  was 
the  head,  so  the  fiill  and  destruction  of  Alba  may  be 
regarded  as  the  firet  event  in  their  annals  which  can 
bo  termed  historical.    The  circnmstances  transmitted 
to  us  in  connection  with  this  are  undoubtedly  poetical 
fictions ;  but  the  msin  fact  of  the  destmction  of  the 
city  and  downbl  of  its  power  is  well  established. 
TUs  event  must  have  been  fallowed  by  a  complete 
denngement  in  the  previonsly  existing  relations. 
Borne  appean  to  have  speedily  put  forth  a  claim  to 
the  supremacy  which  Alba  had  previously  exercised 
(Disnys.  iii.  34);  but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not 
acknowledged  by  tlis  other  dties  of  Latium  ;  and 
the  Prisd  Latini,  whose  name  appears  in  history 
only  during  t)  Is  period,  probably  fanned  a  separate 
league  of  thdr  own.     It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  Bomsns  succeeded  in  establishing  thdr  supe- 
riority:  and  ths  statement  of  the  Boman  annals,  that 
the  Latin  league  was  renewed  under  Tarqninins  Sn- 
perbns,  and  the  supremacy  of  that  monarch  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  other  dties  that  composed  it,  derives 
a  strong  confirmation  from  ths  more  authentic  testi- 
mony rf  the  treaty  between  Bome  and   Carthage, 
preserved  to  ns  by  Pdybins  (iii.  22).     In  this  im- 
portsnt  doonment,  which  dates  from  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (b.c.  509), 
Borne  appean  as  stipulating  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ardea,  Antinm,  Laorentnm,  Ciroeii,  Tamuana, 
and  the  other  mbjec*  (or  dependent)  dties  of  Latinm, 
and  even  making  conditians  m  regard  to  the  whole 
Latin  territory,  as  if  it  was   subject  to  its    rale. 
But  the  stste  of  things  which  appean  to  have  been 
at  this  time  fully  established,  was  broken  up  sooo 
afier  ;  whether  in  cwseqaence  of  ths  tevolntioD  at 
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Boma  which  led  to  the  abidition  of  the  iiitglj  power, 
or  ban  •ome  other  cause,  we  know  not.  The  Latin 
dtin  became  whoUjr  independent  of  Borne  ;  and 
thoogh  the  war  wUch  was  mailed  bj  the  great 
battle  at  the  lake  Begillni  has  been  dressed  up  in 
the  legendarj  hiatoiy  with  so  mnch  of  fiction  as  to 
lender  it  difficolt  to  attach  mbj  historical  value  to  the 
traditions  eomoectied  with  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  Latins  had  at  this  time  shaken  off 
the  (upremaej  rf  Borne,  and  that  a  war  between  the 
two  powers  was  the  lesnlt.  Kot  long  after  this,  in 
B.  c.  493,  a  treaty  waa  oonduded  with  them  bf 
Sp.  Cassias,  which  determined  their  relations  with 
Borne  for  a  kng  period  of  time.  (Lir.  iL  33;  Di»- 
sfs.  Ti.  96;  Ck.pro  Balb.  13.) 

Rj  the  treaty  thus  concluded  the  Ramans  and 
Latins  entered  into  an  alliance  as  equal  and  inde- 
pendent states,  both  for  ofibice  and  defence:  all 
booty  or  conquered  territoiy  was  to  be  shared  be- 
tween them ;  and  there  is  mnch  reason  to  heliere 
that  the  sopreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  was 
to  be  bdd  in  alternate  years  by  the  Boman  and 
Latin  generals.  (IKonys.  L  e.;  Nieb.  toL  ii.  p.  40.) 
The  Latin  cities,  which  at  this  time  composed  the 
league  or  canfgderacy,  were  thirty  in  number:  a  list 
of  them  is  given  by  Dionyaiiis  in  another  passage 
(r.  61),  bat  iHiieh,  in  all  probabili^,  was  derived 
tram  the  treaty  in  qnestion  (mebnhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  23). 
They  were . — Aidea,  Aricia,  Borillae,  Bubentum, 
Camicalam,  Canrentnm,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Corbio, 
Con,  Fortinei  (?),  Gabii,  Laurentmn,  Lavininm, 
Lanarimn,  Labicnm,  Nomentum,  Norba,  Pneneste, 
Pedom,  Qaerquetnlam,  Satricnm,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellenae,  Tibur,  Tnsculnm,  Toleria,  Tricrinnm  (7), 
Velitne.  The  namber  thirty  appears  to  have  been 
a  recognised  and  established  one,  not  dependent  upon 
accidental  changes  and  flnctnationa :  the  cities  which 
composed  the  old  league  under  the  snpremacy  of  Alba 
are  also  represented  as  thirty  in  namber  (Dionys. 
fiL  34),  and  the  "  popoli  Albenses,"  which  formed 
the  smaller  and  closer  union  under  the  same  head, 
were,  accordmg  to  Pliny's  list,  jast  thirty.  It  is 
iheiefon  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
ancient  nations  that  the  league  when  formed  anew 
ehoold  consist  as  before  of  thirty  cities,  though 
these  coald  not  hare  been  tt<  torn*  as  prerionsly 
composed  it. 

Tlie  object  cf  this  allianoe  between  Borne  and 
Latiam  waa  Eo  doabt  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
npidly  advancing  power  of  the  Aequians  and  Vol- 
tcians.  With  the  same  view  the  Hemicans  were 
soon  after  admitted  to  participate  in  it  (b.  c.  486); 
and  from  this  time  for  more  than  a  century  the 
Latins  cootinaed  to  be  the  fiuthful  allies  of  Borne, 
and  shared  alike  in  her  victoriea  and  rerenes  during 
her  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  their  warlike 
oeigbbeors.  (Lir.  tL  2.)  A  shock  was  giren  to 
thise  biendly  relations  by  the  Gaulish  War  and  the 
capture  of  Borne  in  B.  c.  390:  the  calamity  which 
then  befel  the  dty  appears  to  have  incited  some  of 
her  nearest  neighboars  and  most  faithfal  allies  to 
take  np  arms  against  her.  (Varr.  Z.  Zr.  vi.  18; 
Lir.  vL  2.)  The  Latins  and  Hemicans  are  repre- 
sented as  not  only  refhsing  thar  contingent  to  the 
Boman  armies,  but  supporting  and  assisting  the 
Vobciass  against  them;  and  though  they  still 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  an  open  breach  with 
Bome,  it  eeems  evident  that  the  former  close  alliance 
between  them  was  virtually  at  an  end.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
7, 10, 11, 17.)  But  it  would  appear  that  the  bond 
of  nnioD  of  tlie  Latin  Leagoe  itself  was,  by  this  time, 
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very  mnch  weakened.  The  more  powerful  dtiei 
are  found  acting  with  a  degree  of  indapendaos  to 
which  there  ia  no  parallel  in  earlier  timei:  thus,  in 
B.  o.  383,  the  Lannviana  formed  ao  allianoe  with 
the  Vdsdans,  and  Prssnesta  declared  itself  hostile 
to  Boom,  while  Tusculnm,  Gabii,  and  Labicum  coo- 
tinoed  on  friendly  terms  with  the  republic.  (/dL 
vi  21.)  In  B.  a  880  the  Bomans  were  at  open  war 
with  ib»  PraenestUMB,  and  in  B.  c.  360  with  the 
Tiburtines,  but  in  neither  instance  do  the  other  cities 
of  Latinm  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  war.  (M 
vi.  27—29,  viL  10—12,  18,  19.)  The  repeated 
invasions  of  the  Ganls,  whose  armiai  travelled  the 
Latin  territory  year  after  year,  tended  to  incrcaaa 
the  confusico  and  disorder:  nevertheleaB  tb«  Latin 
League,  though  much  diaarganiaed,  was  never 
broken  op;  and  the  citiee  compceing  it  still  eon- 
tinned  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  Lucas  Feren- 
tinae,  to  deliberate  on  thdr  common  interests  and 
policy,  (/dl  viL  25.)  In  B.  c.  358  the  league 
with  Bome  appears  to  have  been  renewed  upon  the 
same  terms  as  before;  and  in  that  year  the  Latins, 
for  (he  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  sent  their 
contingent  to  the  Boman  armies.     (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

At  length,  in  b.o.  840,  the  Latins,  who  bad 
adhered  {uthfolly  to  their  alUance  darmg  the  Fint 
Samnite  War,  appear  to  have  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  increasing  power  of  Bome,  and  became 
oonsdoos  that,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal  allianoe, 
they  were  giadnally  passing  into  a  state  of  depen- 
dence and  servitude.  {Id.  viii.  4.)  Hence,  after 
a  vain  appeal  to  Boms  for  the  eetabliahment  of  a 
more  equitable  arrangement,  the  LaUns,  as  well  aa 
the  Volsdans,  took  part  with  the  Campanians  m  the 
war  of  that  year,  and  shared  m  theu:  memorable 
defeat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesnvius.  Even  on 
this  occasion,  however,  the  councila  of  the  Latins 
were  divided:  the  Lanrentes  at  least,  and  probably 
the  Lavinians  also,  remained  faithfal  to  the  Boman 
cause,  while  Sigma,  Setia,  Circmi,  and  Velitrae, 
thongh  regarded  as  Boman  colonies,  were  among  the 
meet  prominent  in  the  war.  {Id.  viiL  3 — II.)  The 
contest  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  various  suc- 
cess; bnt  in  b.  c.  338  Fnrins  Camillas  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  Latins  in  a  great  battle  at  Pedum, 
while  the  other  consul,  C.  Maenius,  obtained  a  not 
less  decisive  victory  on  the  river  Astura.  The 
straggle  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the  Latin  cities  sub- 
mitted one  after  the  other,  and  the  Boman  senate 
pronounced  separately  on  the  fitte  of  each.  The 
first  great  object  of  the  arrangements  now  made 
was  to  deprive  the  Latins  of  all  bonds  of  national  or 
social  unity;  for  this  pnrpose  not  only  were  they 
prohibited  from  holding  general  councils  or  assem- 
blies, bnt  the  several  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  "  connubium"  and  "  oommenanm," 
so  as  to  isoUte  each  little  community  from  its  neigh- 
bours. Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  two  meet  powerfhl 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  which  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war,  were  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  then:  territory,  but  condnaed  to  eziat  as 
nominally  independent  communities,  retaining  thdr 
own  laws,  and  the  old  treaties  witb  them  were  re- 
newed, so  that  as  late  aa  the  time  of  Polybios  a 
Boman  dtiien  might  choose  Tiber  or  Praeneste  aa  a 
place  of  exile.  (Liv.  xHiL  2;  Pol.  vi.  14.)  Tns- 
cnlam,  on  the  contrary,  received  the  Boman  fran- 
chise ;  as  did  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Pedum,  and  No- 
mentnm,  though  theae  last  appear  to  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  received  only  the  imperfect  citizen- 
ship without  the  right  of  suf&age.    Velitrae  was 
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more  aerarely  pmuahed;  bat  the  peo]d«  of  this  city 
also  wera  aoon  after  admitted  to  the  Boman  fran- 
chise, and  the  cnation  ahortly  after  of  the  Haecian 
and  Scaptian  tribes  was  designed  to  include  the  nev 
citiaens  added  to  the  tepablic  as  the  result  of  these 
•mnicenieDts.  (Ut.  viii,  14, 17;  Niebohr,  tdL  iiL 
pp.  140—145.) 

From  this  time  the  Latins  as  a  nation  may  be 
■aid  to  disappear  firom  history :  tbej  became  gradu- 
aSlj  man  and  more  blended  into  one  mass  with  tlie 
Boman  people;  and  though  the  fbimnla  of  "the 
allies  and  Latin  nation*  (locii  tt  women  Latmm) 
is  one  of  perpetual  occurrence  from  this  time  forth 
in  the  Boman  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  phnse  includes  also  the  citizens  of  the  so-called 
Ijitin  colonies,  who  formed  a  body  Car  superior  in 
importance  and  numbers  to  the  remuns  of  the  old 
Latin  people.    [Itaua,  p.  90.] 

In  the  above  historical  reriew,  the  history  of  the 
old  Latins,  or  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  has  been 
stodioosly  kept  separata  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  which  were  subsequently  included  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latinm, — the  Aeqoians,  Her- 
nicans,  Volscians,  and  Ausonians.  The  history  of 
the»  several  tribes,  as  long  as  they  sustained  a 
separate  national  existence,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention 
that  the  Hemicans  were  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
jection to  Rome  in  B.  c.  306,  and  the  Aeqnians  in 
B.  c.  304;  the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Volscians  is  mors  uncertain,  but  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  them  in  arms  after  the  capture  of  Pri- 
vemnm  in  B.  c.  329 ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Ausonian  cities  which  adjoined  them, 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  B.  c  386. 
[Volscl]  Henoe,  the  whole  of  the  country  sub- 
sequently known  as  Latium  had  become  finally 
subject  to  Rome  before  the  year  300  D.  a 

3.  Latum  under  tha  Jiommu. — The  history  of 
Latinm,  properly  speaking,  ends  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Latin  League.  Although  some  of  the 
dties  ooDtinned,  as  already  mentioned,  to  retain  a  no- 
minal independence  down  to  a  Ute  period,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  b.c. 
90,  that  the  Lex  Julia  at  length  conferred  upon  all 
the  Latins,  without  exception,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  they  had  long  before  lost  aU  traces  of  na- 
tional distinction.  The  only  events  in  the  interven- 
ing period  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Latinm  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  Rome.  Such  was 
the  invasion  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.C.  280,  who  advanced 
however  only  as  br  as  Praeneste,  from  whence  be 
looked  down  upon  the  plain  aronnd  Rome,  but  with- 
out venturing  to  descend  into  it  (Entrop.  ii.  12 ; 
Flor.  L  18.  §  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  how- 
ever, Hannibal,  advancing  like  Pjrrhus  by  the  line  of 
the  ViaLstina,  established  his  camp  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  carried  his  ravages  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9 — 11 ;  PoL  ix.  6.) 
This  was  the  last  time  fur  many  centuries  that  La- 
tium witnessed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  hostile  army ; 
bat  it  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of  Harins 
and  Sulla,  and  the  whole  tract  near  the  sea-coast 
especially  was  ravaged  by  the  Samnite  auxiliaries  of 
the  former  in  a  manner  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered.     (Strab.  T.  p.  232.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  Bepablic  Latium  appears 
to  bave  lapsed  almost  completely  into  the  condition 
of  the  mere  suburban  district  of  Rome.  Tibur,  Tns- 
cal'im,  and  Praeneste  became  the  bvourite  lesotts  of 
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the  Reman  nobles,  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  tba  Alban 
Hills  and  the  Apennines  were  studded  with  villas  and 
gardens,  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis used  to  retire  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  or 
bostle  of  Rome.  Bat  the  pisin  immediately  aronnd 
the  cily,  or  the  Campojfma,  as  it  is  now  called, 
seems  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  by  its  prox- 
imity to  ths  cspital,  Livy,  in  more  than  ooe  pas- 
sage, speaks  with  sstonishment  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  which  the  infant  republic  appears  to  have 
possessed,  as  compoted  with  the  condition  of  the  same 
territory  in  his  own  time.  (Liv.  vi.  12,  vii.  25.)  We 
lesm  from  Cicero  that  Gabii,  Laliicnro,  CoUatia,  Fi- 
denae,  and  Bovillae  were  in  bis  time  sunk  into  almost 
complete  decay,  while  even  those  towns,  such  as 
Aricia  and  Lanuvium,  which  were  in  a  comparaiively 
flourishing  condition,  were  still  very  inferior  to  the 
opulent  mnnicipal  towns  of  Campania.  (Cic  pro 
Plane.  9,  de  I^.  Agreur.  ii.  35.)  Nor  did  this  state 
of  things  became  materially  improved  even  under  the 
Boman  Empire,  The  whole  Lanrentine  tract,  or  the 
woody  district  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  territory  of  Ardea,  hod  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  was  therefore  thinly  in- 
habited. In  other  parts  of  the  CVimpogna  single 
farms  or  villagee  already  occupied  the  sites  of  an- 
cient cities,  such  as  Antemnse,  Colbitia,  Fidenar,  &c 
(Strab.  V.  p.  230) ;  and  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of 
cities  of  sncient  Latium  which  in  his  time  had  al- 
together ceased  to  exist.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.)  The 
great  lines  of  highway,  the  Appian,  Latin,  Salarian, 
and  Valerian  Ways,  became  the  means  of  collecting 
a  considerable  population  ainng  their  immediate  lines, 
but  appear  to  have  had  rather  a  contiaiy  effect  in 
regard  to  all  intermediate  tracts.  The  notices  that 
we  find  of  the  attempts  made  by  successive  emperurs 
to  recruit  the  decaying  population  of  many  of  tlie 
towns  of  Latium  with  fresh  colonies,  si^iently 
show  how  for  diey  wan  from  sharing  in  tlie  prospe- 
rity of  the  capital;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
colonies  seem  to  have  for  the  most  part  succeeded 
only  in  giving  a  delusive  air  of  splendour  to  the  towns 
in  question,  without  laying  the  foundation  of  any  real 
and  permanent  improvement. 

For  many  ages  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
capital  at  least  secured  Latinm  &xmi  the  ravages  oC 
foreign  invaders;  but  when,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  each  suc- 
cessive swarm  of  barbarians  carried  their  arms  np 
to  ths  very  gates  and  walls  of  Rome,  the  district 
immediately  round  the  city  probably  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Campagna  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  and  the  evil  must  have 
been  continually  augmented  after  that  period  by  the 
long  continued  wars  with  the  Gothic  kings,  as  well 
ss  subsequently  with  the  Lombards,  who,  though 
they  never  mode  themselves  masters  of  Rome  itself, 
repeatedly  laid  waste  the  surrounding  territory. 
All  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  represent  to  us 
the  Roman  Campagna  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete desolation,  from  which  it  has  never  more  than 
partially  recovered. 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus.  Latium, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  together  with  Cam- 
pania, constituted  the  Firat  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  S. 
s.  9.)  But  gradually,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  the  name  of  Campania  came  to  be  generally 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  region;  while  that 
of  Latium  fell  completely  into  disuse.  Hence  the 
Ofigin  of  the  name  of  La  Campagna  di  Roma,  by 
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vliicli  the  anclaot  Tjtinm   ia  bunrn  in 
tunes.     [CAMPAifiA,  p.  494.] 

V.  PouncAi.  ASD  Rbuoious  Ibititctioics. 

It  a  for  the  most  put  impossible  to  sepante  the 
Latin  dement  of  the  Boman  character  and  insti- 
tctioia  from  that  which  thej  derived  from  the  iSa- 
bines:  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  cod- 
nectian  between  the  Romana  and  the  Latins  was  so 
intimate,  that  we  maj  generally  regard  the  Koman 
Hoed  rites,  as  well  as  tlieir  political  institutions,  in 
the  sbsence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrarj,  as  of 
Latin  origin.  But  it  would  be  obviously  here  out 
cf  place  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  these  parts  of 
tlie  Latin  institutions  which  wars  common  to  the 
two  natifliw,  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  added, 
coaceraing  the  constitntion  of  the  Latin  League,  as 
it  existed  in  its  independent  form.  This  was  com- 
posed, as  has  been  already  stated,  of  thirty  cities, 
all  apparently,  in  name  at  least,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent,  though  they  certainly  at  one  time  admitted 
a  kind  of  presiding  anthority  or  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  Alba,  and  at  a  later  period  on  that  of  Borne. 
The  general  eooncila  or  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  the  severs!  cities  were  held  at  the  Lucus  Fe- 
rentinaa,  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  Alba ; 
a  custom  which  was  evidently  connected  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  snpreiucy  of  that  city,  but  which 
was  retained  after  the  presidency  had  devolved  on 
Krxne,  and  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c. 
340.  (Cincius,  ap.  Fat.  e.  Praetor,  p  341.) 
£arh  dty  had  undoubtedly  the  sole  direction  'of  its 
own  afiSiirs :  the  chief  magistrate  was  termed  a 
Dictator,  a  title  borrowed  from  the  Latins  by  the 
Romana,  and  which  continued  to  be  employed  as  the 
name  cf  a  municipal  magistracy  by  the  Latin  cities 
long  after  they  had  lost  their  independence.  It  is 
mnarkahle  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  mythical 
or  fictitious  kings  of  Alba,  we  meet  with  no  traoe  of 
monarchical  govemihent  in  Latimn;  and  if  the  ae- 
coont  given  by  Cato  of  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  can  be  trusted,  even  at 
that  early  period  each  city  had  ita  chief  magistrate, 
with  the  title  of  dictator.  (Cato,  ap.  Priician.  iv. 
p.  629.)  They  must  necessarily  have  had  a  chief 
magistrate,  aa  whom  the  conmiand  of  the  forces  of 
the  whole  League  would  devolve  in  time  of  war,  as 
ia  represented  aa  being  the  case  with  Mamilios  Oo 
tavins  at  the  battle  of  Begillus.  But  such  a  com- 
mander may  probahly  have  been  specially  chosen 
for  each  particular  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  spe^  in  a.  c.  340  of  C.  Annins  of  Setia  and 
L.  Numisina  of  Circeii,  as  the  two  "  praetors  of  the 
Latins,'  as  if  this  were  a  customary  and  regular 
magistraey,  (Liv.  viil  3.)  Of  the  internal  govern- 
ment or  oonatitntion  of  the  individual  Latin  cities 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  except  what  we  may 
gather  fian  the  analogy  of  those  of  Borne  or  of  their 
later  muiueipal  institniions. 

As  the  Lncus  Ferentinae,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of 
Alba,  was  the  established  plan  of  meetmg  for  po- 
Siieal  porposas  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  so  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount 
(Jfoals  Cami),  was  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
whole  Lstin  people,  where  sacrifices  were  oShni  on 
tl«r  behalf  at  the  Feriae  Latihae,  in  which  every 
city  ma  bonod  to  participate,  a  custom  retained 
does  to  a  very  late  period  by  the  Bomans  themselves. 
(Uv.  iixiL  I ;  Cie.  pro  Plane  9 ;  Plin.  iu.  6.  s.  9.) 
Ia  SU  ""—"^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cus- 
tom nwtoiMa  adopted  by  Boman  generals  of  c«Ie- 
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brating  a  trinmph  on  the  Atban  Mount  was  derived 
from  the  times  of  Latin  independence,  when  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  was  the  natural  end  of  , 
such  a  procession,  just  aa  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
wss  at  Borne. 

Among  the  deities  especially  worshipped  by  ths 
Bomans,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  apparently  of 
peculiarly  Latin  origin,  Janus,  Satumns,  Fannus, 
and  Picus.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  so  closely 
connected  with  Mars,  that  he  was  probably  only  ano- 
ther form  of  the  same  deity.  Janus  was  originally  a 
god  of  the  sun,  answering  to  Jana  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  Satumns  was  a  terrestrial 
deity,  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  sgriculture  and  of 
all  the  most  easential  improvements  of  life.  Hence 
ha  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  pragmatical  mytho- 
logers  of  later  times  aa  a  very  ancient  king  of  Latium ; 
and  by  d^rees  Janna,  Saturans,  Picus,  and  Fannus 
became  established  as  successive  kings  of  the  earliest 
Latins  or  Aborigines.  To  complete  the  series  Latinna 
was  made  the  son  of  Fannus.  This  last  appears  aa 
a  gloomy  and  mysterious  being,  probably  originally 
connected  with  the  infernal  deities;  but  who  figurea 
in  the  mythology  received  in  later  times  partly  as  a 
patron  of  agriculture,  partly  aa  a  giver  of  oracles. 
(Hartung,  ReliguM  der  Romtr.  vol.  iL ;  Schwegler, 
&  6.  voL  i.  pp.  312—934.) 

The  worship  of  the  Penatea  abo,  though  not  pe- 
culiar to  Latium,  seems  to  have  formed  an  integtul 
and  important  part  of  the  Latin  religion.  The 
Penates  at  Lavininm  were  regarded  as  the  tutehuy 
gods  of  the  whole  Latin  people,  and  as  such  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  the  most  scrupnlons  reverence  to 
the  Bomans  themselves  down  quite  to  the  extinction 
of  Paganism.  Every  Boman  ccoanl  or  praetor,  upon 
first  entering  on  his  magistracy,  was  bound  to  re- 
pair to  Lavininm,  and  there  ofier  sacrifices  to  the 
Penates,  as  well  as  to  Vesta,  whoee  worship  was 
closely  conneeted  with  them.  (Macnb.  SoL  iii.  4 ; 
Varr.  hd^  r.  144.)  This  cnatom  points  to  Laviuium 
aa  having  been  at  one  time,  probably  before  the  rise 
of  Alba,  the  sacred  metrojwlis  of  Latium:  and  it 
may  very  probably  have  been,  at  the  same  early 
period,  the  poUtical  capital  or  head  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, 

VI.      TOPOOBAPHT. 

The  principal  physical  featnrea  of  Latium  have 
already  been  described ;  but  it  remains  hare  to  notice 
the  minor  rivers  and  streama,  as  well  aa  the  names 
of  some  particular  hills  or  moontain  heights  which 
have  been  tranamitted  to  us. 

Of  the  several  small  rivers  which  have  their  riae 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  fiow  from  thence 
to  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
Antinm,  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  ia  the  Nmacius,  which  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  stream  now  called  Sio  Torto,  between 
Lavmium  and  Ardea.  The  Abtuba,  rising  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  near  VtOttri,  and  flawing 
from  thence  in  •  SW.  durection,  enters  the  sea  a 
Uttle  to  the  S.  of  the  promontoiy  of  Astura :  it  ia 
now  known  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  as  the 
Fiuma  <U  Conca,  but  the  several  small  streams  by 
the  confinence  of  which  it  is  formed  have  each  their 
separate  appelUtion.  The  Myuphaeus,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  still  called  La  Nmfa, 
rises  immediately  at  tia  foot  of  the  Vobcian  moun- 
tains, just  below  the  city  of  Norba :  in  Pliny's  time 
it  appears  to  have  had  an  independent  course  to  the 
sea,  but  now  ksu  itself  in  the  Fontine  Marahcs, 
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whan  its  vatoi  add  to  the  slagnatioo.  But  the 
priocip*!  tgants  in  the  fbnnmticn  of  than  extensive 
inanhea  are  the  Ufkhi  and  the  AjtAassoB,  both 
of  them  flowing  from  the  Volidan  monntains  and 
uniting  their  waters  before  they  reach  the  sea.  Thej 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  Of  the  lesser  streams 
of  Latiom,  which  flow  into  the  Tiber,  we  need  onl; 
mention  the  celebrated  AtxiA,  which  falls  into  that 
lirer  aboat  II  miles  abore  Borne;  the  Alko,  a 
still  smaller  stream,  which  joins  it  jnst  beknr  the 
eitjr,  baring  prerionslj  received  the  waters  of  the 
Aqua  Febbhtiha  (now  called  the  Mamuui  degS 
OtH),  which  have  their  sonrce  at  the  foot  of  ths 
Alhsin  Hills,  near  Marino;  and  the  Rmis  Alba. 
HUB  (still  called  the  Bivo  Albatui),  which  carries  off 
the  superflooos  waters  of  the  Alban  Uka  to  th* 
Tiber,  about  four  miles  below  Bome. 

The  mountains  of  IiStinmi  as  already  mentioned, 
may  be  classed  into  three  principal  groups : — ( 1 )  the 
Apennines,  properly  so  called,  inclnding  the  ranges 
at  the  back  of  Tibnr  and  Praeneste,  as  well  as  the 
monntains  of  the  Aeqnians  and  Hemicans;  (3)  the 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills,  of  which  the  central  and 
loftiest  summit  (the  itonte  Cam')  was  the  proper 
Mons  Albanns  of  the  ancients,  whUe  the  part  which 
faced  Praeneste  and  the  Volsdan  Monntains  was 
known  as  the  Moxs  Aloidds;  (3)  the  lofty  group 
or  mass  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  frequently  called 
by  modem  geognpben  the  Monti  Lepmi,  though 
we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the 
word.  The  name  of  UonsLbfinus  occurs  only  in  Co- 
lumelU  (z.  131),  as  that  of  a  mountain  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Signia.  The  Moirrss  Coiuiicin.AHi 
(ri  KipriKKa  j/wo,  Dionys.  i.  16)  must  evidently 
have  bisen  the  detached  gronp  of  outlying  peaks, 
wholly  separata  from  the  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, now  known  u  the  Uoatieetti,  situated  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Jfoats  GeiMaro.  The  Moss 
Sacer,  so  celebrated  in  Boman  history,  was  a  mere 
hill  of  trifling  elevation  above  the  adjoining  plain, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  close  to  the 
Via  Momentano. 

It  only  remains  to  enumerate  the  towns  or  cities 
which  existed  within  the  limits  of  Latium ;  but  as 
many  of  these  had  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  all  trace  of  their  geographical  position  is  lost,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  fint  instance  to  confine  this 
list  to  places  of  which  the  site  is  known,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  reserving  the  more  obsenrs  names 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

Beginning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  fint 
place  is  OniA,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  close  to  its 
mouth,  though  it  is  now  three  miles  distant  firom  it. 
A  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  abont  8  miles 
from  Ostia,  was  Ladrehtuh,  the  reputed  capital 
of  the  Aborigines,  situated  probably  at  Torre  di 
Patemd,  or  at  least  in  that  immediate  neighbonr- 
hood.  A  few  miles  further  S.,  but  considerably 
more  inland,  being  near  4  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
LAYimuK,  the  site  of  which  may  be  clearly  re- 
cognised at  Pratiea.  S.  of  this  again,  and  abont 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  was  Ardka,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name:  and  15  miles  further,  on  a 
projecting  point  of  the  coast,  was  AimuK,  still 
called  Porto  (T  .ilnza.  Between  9  and  10  miles 
further  on  along  the  coast,  was  the  town  or  village  of 
AsrcBA,  with  the  islet  of  the  same  name;  and  from 
thence  a  long  tract  of  barren  sandy  coast,  without  a 
Tillage  and  almoet  without  inhabitants,  extended  to 
the  Cireeian  promontory  and  the  town  of  Cmczn, 
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which  was  generally  i^eckoned  the  last  flaoe  in 
Latium  Proper.     Betuming  to  Bome  as  a  centre,  we 
find  M.  of  tiie  city,  and  between  it  and  the  Sabine 
frontier,  the  cities  of  AimiDrAB,  Fidihae,  Cbvs- 
TUMBBIUM,  and  NoHBiTTUM.     On  or  around  the 
group  of   ths  Mootes  Comiculani,  wen    Ktuated 
CORnCDLUM,  MXDDLUA,  and  AMEBiotA.:    Ca- 
MIBIA,  also,  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  a  little  nearer  Bome,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Nomentum,  was  Ficdlea.    At  the 
foot,  or  rather  on  the  lower  slopea  and  underialls 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Apennines,  wen  Tibdb, 
AisDLA,  and  Fbakxestb,  the  latter  oocnpying  a 
lofty  spur  or  projecUng  point  of  the  Apennines, 
standing  out  towards  the  Alban  Hills.      This  latter 
gronp  was  surrounded  as  it  were  with  a  crown  or 
circle  of  ancient  towns,  beginning  with  Cobho 
(Soeea  Prion),  nearly  opposite  to  Praeneste,  and 
continued  on  by  Tuboulux,  Auia,  and   A  niriA  _ 
to  LAicuviini  and  Veutbaii,  the  hut  two  situated 
OD    projecting  oflshoota    from  the  central   group, 
standing  out  towards  the  Pontine  Plains.     Oiu  the 
skirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains  or  Monti  Lepiai, 
were  situated  SioiOA,  Coba,  Nobba,  and  Srtla, 
the  last  three  all  standing  on  commanding  heights, 
looking  down  upon  the  plain  of  the  PootSne  Marvhea. 
In  that  plam,  and  immediately  adjeiniug  the  manhea 
themselves,  was  Ulubbab,  and  in  all  profaafailily 
SiTESsA  PoMiTiA  also,  the  city  which  gave  luiiw 
both  to  the  manhas  and  plain,  but  the  pcedsa  site  of 
which  is  unknown.    Ths  othar  pUces  within  the 
marshy  tract,  such  ss  Fobux  Arra,  Tbbs  Tabbb- 
KAB,  and  Tbipohtiux,  owed  their  ezistence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  did  not  represent 
or  repUca  ancient  Latin  towns.     In  the  level  tract 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Phuns  on  the  N.,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills  toward* 
Antinm    and    Ardea,  wen    situated    Satkicdm, 
L0HODI.A,  PoLLUSCA  and  CoBiou;  all  of  them 
places  of  which  the  exact  sits  ia  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  which  must  certainly  be  sought  in  this 
neighbourhood.     Between    the    Laurentine   region 
(Laurens  tractns),  as  the  forest  district  near  the  sea 
was  often  called,  and  the  Via  Appia,  was  an  open 
level  tract,  to  which  (or  to  a  part  of  whidi)  the 
name  of  Campus  SoLomiis  was  given;  and  within 
the  limits  of  this  district  were  ntnated  Tkllkxak 
and  PouTOBiUH,  as  well  as  probably  Apiolak. 
BoTlLLAB,  at  the  foot  of  the  AJban  hills,  and  just 
on  the  S.  of  the  Appian  Way,  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  tract,  while   Fioaha  s«ood 
at  the  other,  immediately  adjoioing  the  Tiber.     In 
the  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  eztendiag 
from  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  Hills, 
the  only  city  of  which  the  site  is  known  was  Gabu, 
12  miles  distant  from  Bome,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Praeneste.    Nearer  the  Apennines  were  Scap. 
TiA  and  Peduk,  as  well  as  probably  Qubrqtik- 
TDLA;  while  Labicuh  occupied  the  hill  of  La  Co- 
lorma,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  group.      In 
the  tract  which  extends  sonthwards  between   the 
Apennines  at  Praeneste  and  the  Alban  Hills,  so  as 
to  connect  the  plain  of  the  Cangaagna  with  the  land 
of  the  Hemicans  in  the  valley  of  the  Trenu    or 
Sacco,  were  situated  VrrsujA,  Tolbriuk ,  and  pro- 
bably also  BoLA  and  Ortoha  ;  though  the  exact  site 
of  all  four  is  a  matter  of  doubL  Egetba,  which  ap. 
pears  in  history  as  a  Volscian  city,  and  is  never  men- 
tioned M  3  Latin  one,  must  nevertheless  haTB  beea 
situated  within  ths  limits  of  the  Latin  territory,  ap. 
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pucntly  at  tbe  ibat  of  the  Hon  I^epinoa,  or  nnUieni 
txtremit;  of  tha  Vdscian  nxmntaina,    [Ecbtba.] 

Besides  these  cities,  which  in  the  csrly  ages  of 
Latiom  fanned  members  of  the  Latin  Lea^e,  or  are 
oUurviae  censpeooiu  in  Roman  hiitorj,  we  finl  men- 
tion in  Plinj  of  some  smaller  towns  still  existing  in 
hb  time ;  of  which  the  "  Fabienaes  in  Monte  Albuio  ' 
WSJ  certainly  be  placed  at  Soeca  di  P<gM,  the 
highest  Tillage  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  Caatri- 
monienses  at  Marino,  near  the  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
The  fist  of  the- thirty  cities  of  the  League  given  by 
Dionysins  (y.  61}  has  been  already  cited  (p.  139). 
Of  Uie  names  included  in  it,  BiJBKimnf  is  wholly 
onknown,  snd  most  faava  disappeared  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. Casviutuh  is  known  only  from  the  mention 
of  the  Arz  Carrentans  in  Livy  daring  the  wars  with 
the  Aeqoians  (jr.  5S,  55),  and  was  probably  sittiated 
Bonewhers  on  the  frantier  of  that  people;  while  two 
of  the  names,  the  Fortindi  (^opriffwi)  and  Tri- 
erini  (Tpuquwi),  are  utterly  unknown,  and  in  all  pm- 
bainlity  eon-npt.  The  ibrnier  may  probably  be  the 
same  with  the  Foretii  of  Pliny,  or  perhaps  with  the 
Forsntani  of  the  same  anthor,  bat  both  these  are 
ei]iully  unknown  to  as. 

Besides  these  Pliny  bss  given  a  long  list  of  towns 
or  cities  (clara  appi<h^  iii.  S.  s.  9.  §  68)  which  once 
existed  in  Latinm,  bnt  had  whoDy  disappeared  in  his 
time.  Among  these  we  find  many  that  are  well 
known  in  history  snd  have  been  already  noticed,  viz. 
Satricam,  Pcxnetia,  Scaptia,  Folitorium,  Tellenae, 
Caenina.  Ficana,  Cmstumeriom,  Ameriola,  Medul- 
Ha,  Coniiculam,  Antemnae,  Cameria,  Collatia.  With 
tbe»e  he  joins  two  cities  which  are  certainly  of  my- 
thical character:  Satamia,  which  was  alleged  to  hare 
prerioosly  existed  on  the  ute  of  Rome,  and  Antipolis, 
on  the  bin  of  the  Janicalnm  ;  and  adds  three  other 
names,  Sulmo,  a  place  not  meiiUoned  by  any  other 
writer,  bnt  the  name  of  which  may  probably  be  recog- 
nLstd  in  the  modem  Sermonela;  Norbe,  which  seems 
ta  be  an  erroneous  repetition  of  the  well-known 
Korba,  already  mentioned  by  him  among  the  existing 
diiesof  Latium  (fb.  §64);  and  Amitinnm or  Ami- 
temam,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  elsewhere,  except 
the  well-known  city  of  the  name  in  the  Vestini,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  meant  Bat,  after  mentioning 
these  cities  as  extinct,  Pliny  adds  another  list  of 
"  popnli'*  or  communities,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  share  with  them  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  which  were  all  equally  decayed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  panctnation  proposed  by  Niebuhr  and 
adapted  by  the  latest  editors  of  Fliny,  he  classes 
these  eolleetiTely  as  "  popnli  Albenaes,*  and  ena- 
mentes  them  as  follows :  Albani,  Aesniani,  Ac- 
cienses,  Abolani,  Bubetani,  BoUni,  Cusuetani,  Co- 
riolani,  Fidenstes,  Foretii,  Hortenses,  Latinienses, 
Loogulani,  Hanates,  Macrales,  Mntucnmenses,  Mu- 
nienses,  Numiniensea,  OUicuIani,  Octulani,  Pedani, 
Pullasdni,  Qaerquetulani,  Sicani,  SItsoienses,  Tole- 
rienses,  Tntienses,  Vimitellarii,  Velieoses,  Venetulani, 
Vitellaaes.  Of  the  names  here  given,  eleven  rekte 
to  well-known  towns  (Alba,  Aesnia,  Bola,  Corioli, 
Fidenae,  Loagula,  Fednm,  Pollnsca,  Querquetula, 
Tolerinm  and  Vitellia):  the  Bubetani  are  evidently 
tlie  same  with  the  Babentani  of  Dionysios  already 
noticed ;  the  Foretii  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
tbe  Fortineii  of  that  author;  the  Hortenses  may  pro- 
bably be  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  called  by  Livy 
Onuna;  the  Munienses  are  very  possibly  the  people 
of  tlie  town  afterwards  called  Castrimaenium :  but 
then  itill  remain  sixteen  wholly  unknown.  At  tha 
same  time  there  are  several  indications  (snch  as  the 
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agreement  with  Dionysins  in  regard  to  tlie  otherwise 
unknown  Bubentflii,  and  the  notice  of  Aesula  and 
Querquetula,  towns  which  do  not  figure  in  history) 
that  tiie  list  is  derived  from  sn  satbentic  source;  and 
was  probably  copied  as  a  whole  by  Phny  from  some 
mwe  ancient  authority.  The  conjecture  of  Niebnbr, 
therefore,  that  we  have  here  a  list  of  tbe  subject  or 
dependent  cities  of  Alba,  derived  from  a  period  when 
they  formed  a  separate  and  clceer  league  with  Alba 
itself,  is  at  least  bighly  plansible.  The  notice  in  the 
list  of  the  Vdieiuti  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
view,  if  we  can  suppose  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  at  Rome  cadled  the  Velia,  which  is  known  to 
us  as  bearing  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  eacti- 
fices  of  the  Septimontinm,    [Roma.] 

The  works  on  the  topography  of  Latiom,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  are  snfSciently  nnmerons:  but  tlie  older 
ones  are  of  little  value.  Clnverios,  as  osnal,  laid  a 
safe  and  solid  foundation,  which,  with  tbe  criticisms 
and  corrections  of  Holstenius,  must  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  sll  subsequent  resesrches.  The  special 
works  of  Kircher  (  Ketas  Latimn,  foL  Amst.  1671) 
and  Volpn  (Fe(w  Latium  Pnjfanmn  et  Sacmm, 
Romae,  1704 — 1748,10  vols.4to.)  contain  very  little 
of  real  value.  After  the  ancient  anthorities  had  been 
carefully  brought  together  and  revised  by  Clnverios, 
the  great  requisite  was  a  careful  and  systematic 
examination  of  the  localities  and  existing  remains, 
and  the  geographical  smrey  of  the  country.  These 
objects  were  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  (whose  excellent  map  of  the  country  around 
Rome  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  tbe  historical 
inquirer)  and  by  Profenor  Nibby.  (Sir  W.  Gell, 
Tirpography  of  Rome  and  itt  Viambi ;  with  a 
large  map  to  accompany  it,  3  vols.  Svo.  Lend.  1834; 
2d  edit  1  vol.  Lend.  1846.  Nibby,  Analui  Storieo- 
Topografieo-Aniiquaria  delta  Carta  dei  Dintomi  di 
Xtma,  3  vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1837;  2d  edit  lb.  1849. 
The  fonner  work  by  the  same  author,  Viaggio 
AtUijHorio  tiei  CorUomi  di  Soma,  3  vols.  Svo. 
Rome,  1819,  is  a  very  inferior  performance.)  It  is 
unfortunate  that  both  their  works  are  deficient  in 
accurate  scholarship,  and  still  mors  in  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism,  so  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Westphal, 
in  his  work  (Vie  Ronuache  Kampagne  tn  Topo- 
grc^hiteher  u.  Antiquaritcher  Himicht  dargateUt, 
4to.  Berlin,  1 829)  published  before  the  surrey  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,  and  conseqaently  with  imperfect  geo- 
graphical resources,  attached  himself  especially  to 
tracing  out  the  ancient  roads,  snd  his  work  is  in  this 
respect  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  recent  work  of 
Bormann  (AU-Laiimiche  Chorogmpkie  vnd Stddie- 
Gadttchte,  Svo,  Halle,  185S)  contains  a  careful 
review  of  the  historical  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  researches  of  modem  inqnirera,  bat 
is  not  based  upon  any  new  topographical  researches. 
Notwithstanding  the  laboors  of  Gell  and  Nibbj, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  a 
work  that  should  combine  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiries  with  sound  scholarship  and  a  judicious  spirit 
of  criticism  would  be  a  valoable  contribution  to 
ancient  geography.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LATMICUS  SINUS  (t  AarfMcht  K6Kns),  a 
bay  on  the  western  coast  m  Caria,  deriving  its  name 
from  Monnt  Latmns,  which  rises  at  the  head  of  tha 
gulf.  It  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maeander  which  flowed  into  it  from  the  north-east. 
Its  breadth,  between  Miletus,  on  the  southern  head- 
land, and  Pyrrha   in  the  north,  amounted  to  30 
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■tsdU,  and  its  vhola  length,  from  Miletos  to  He- 
neleia,  100  stadia.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  635.)  The  bay 
DOW  eziita  (m\j  aa  an  inland  lake,  its  month  having 
been  closed  np  bj  the  depoaita  braaght<down  bjr  the 
Uaeander,  a  circumstance  which  has  misled  some 
modem  travellers  in  those  parts  to  confound  the 
lake  of  B<^  the  ancient  Latmio  gnlf,  with  the  lake 
of  Myos.  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  239  ;  Chandler, 
c  53.)  [L.  S.] 

LATHDS  (Adr/un),  a  monntain  of  Caria,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  Latmic  bay,  and  stretching  along 
in  a  north-weatem  diiectioo.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  635  ; 
ApoUon.  Khod.  iv.  57  ;  Plin.  t.  31 ;  Pomp.  MeL  i. 
17.)  It  is  properly  the  western  ofihoot  of  Mount 
Albanos  or  Alfaacns.  This  monntain  is  probably 
alluded  to  by  Homer  (7A  ii.  868),  when  he  speaks 
of  the  monntain  of  the  Phthirians,  in  the  neigbbonr- 
hood  of  Miletus.  In  Greek  mythology,  Mount 
Latmus  is  a  place  of  some  celebrity,  being  described 
as  the  place  where  Artemis  (Luna)  kissed  the 
sleeping  Endymion.  In  later  times  there  existed  on 
the  mountain  a  sanctuary  of  Endymion,  and  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  a  cave.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
271  i  Ov.  THsL  ii.  299  ;  Val.  Flacc  iii.  28  ;  Pans. 
V.  1.  §  4 ;  SUt.  sat.  iii.  4.  §  40.)  [L.  S.] 

LATO.    [Camaba.] 

LATOBRIGI  When  the  Helvetii  determined  to 
leave  their  country  (b.  c.  58),  they  persuaded  "  tlie 
Rauraci,  and  Tnling!  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  their 
neighbours,  to  adopt  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
burning  their  towns  and  villages  to  join  their  ex- 
pedition." (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  The  number  of  the 
Tnlingi  was  36,000  ;  and  of  the  Latobrigi  14,000. 
(£.  G.  i.  29.)  As  there  is  no  place  for  the  TuUn^ 
and  Latobrigi  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  we  must 
look  east  of  the  Rhine  for  their  country.  Walckenaer 
(^Giog.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  supposes,  or  rather  con- 
aiders  it  certain,  that  the  Tulingi  were  in  the  district 
of  Thimgm  and  StiUiitgen  in  Baden,  and  the  La- 
tobrigi about  Donaaeidungen,  where  the  Briggach 
and  the  Brtgge  join  the  Dannbe.  This  opinion 
is  founded  on  resemblance  of  names,  and  on  the  fact 
that  these  two  tribes  mnst  have  been  east  of  the 
Bhine.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  Celta«,  the  name  of 
the  people  may  denote  a  position  on  a  river,  for  the 
Celtic  word  "  brig"  is  a  ford  or  the  passage  of  a 
river.  If  the  liitobrigi  were  a  Germanic  people, 
then  the  word  "  brig "  ought  to  have  some  modem 
name  corresponding  to  it,  and  Walckenaer  finds  this 
correspondence  in  the  name  Bniggt,  a  small  place 
on  the  Bregge.  [G.  L.] 

LATCyPOLIS  or  LATO  (AceriwaMt,  Strab.  xviL 
pp.  812,  817;  wiXts  Mrm,  PloL  iv.  5.  §  71; 
Adrrau',  HierocL  p.  732;  lUn.  Antonin.  p.  160), 
the  modem  Etnek,  was  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
seated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat. 
25°  30*  N.  It  derived  its  name  ftom  the  fish  Lato, 
the  largest  of  the  fifty-two  species  which  inhabit  the 
Nile  (Russegger,  Ratn,  voL  i.  p.  300),  and  which 
appears  in  sculptures,  among  the  symbols  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  PalUs-Athene,  surrounded  by  the 
oval  shield  or  ring  indicative  of  royalty  or  divinity 
CilTilkinsoD,  ST.  and  C.  vol.  v.  p.  253).  The  tute- 
lary deities  of  Latopolis  seem  to  have  been  the  triad, 
— Knepb  or  Chnuphis,  Neith  or  Sati,  and  Hak,  their 
ofispring.  The  temple  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture. 
It  was  built  of  red  sandstone;  and  its  portico  con- 
sisted of  six  rows  of  four  columns  each,  with  lotus- 
leaf  capitals,  all  of  which  however  difier  from  each 
other.    (Denon,  Fo^r^e,  vol.  I  p.  148.)     But  with 
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the  exception  of  the  jamb  of  a  gateway— nmr  ooa> 
verted  into  a  door-sill — of  the  reign  of  Thotfames  lid. 
(xviiith  dynasty),  the  remains  of  Latopolia  belong 
to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  eras.  Ptolemy  Erer- 
getes,  the  restorer  of  ao  many  temples  in  Upper 
^S7P''i  '"**  *■  benefactor  to  LatopoUs,  and  he  i* 
painted  upon  the  walla  of  its  temple  followed  by  a 
tame  lion,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  down  the  ctue& 
of  his  enemies.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Epipbanea 
is  found  also  inscribed  upon  a  doorway.  Y'et, 
although  from  their  scale  these  ruins  ate  imposing, 
their  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  attest  the  decline 
of  Aegyptian  art.  The  pronaos,  which  alone  exists, 
resembles  in  style  that  of  Apollinopolis  Magna 
(Ed/oo),  and  was  begun  not  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Claudius  (a.  d.  41  — 54),  and  completed  in  tliat 
of  Vespasian,  whose  name  and  titles  are  carved  on 
the  dedicatory  inscription  over  the  ent  ance.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  pronaos  is  the  larger  Latopolitaa 
Zodiac.  The  name  of  the  emperor  Geta,  the  laat 
that  is  read  in  hieroglyphics,  although  partially 
erased  by  his  brother  and  murderer  Caracalla  (a.  d. 
2 12  X  is  still  legible  on  the  walls  of  Latopolis. 
Before  raisiug  tlieir  own  edifice,  the  Romana  seem 
to  have  destroyed  even  the  basements  of  the  earlier 
Aegyptian  temple.  There  was  a  smaller  temple,  de- 
dicated to  the  same  deities,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  N.  of  Latopolis,  at  a  village  now  called 
E'Zhyr.  Here,  too,  is  a  small  Zodiac  of  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  (b.  o.  246—221).  This  Utter 
building  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few  years, 
as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  new  canal.  The  temple 
of  Etneh  has  been  deared  of  the  soil  and  mbbish 
which  filled  ita  area  when  Denon  visited  it,  and  now 
serves  for  a  cotton  warehouse.  (Lepsins,  Emkitioig, 
p.  63.) 

The  modem  town  of  Eineh  is  the  emporiom  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade.  Its  camel-market  is  much 
resorted  to,  and  it  contains  manufactories  of  cot- 
tons, shawls,  and  pottery.  Its  population  is  about 
4000.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LATOVICI  (AoTiiStKai,  Plol.  u.  15.  §  2),  a  tnbe 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  river 
Sav0s.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  Celtic  tribe,  and  a  place  Praetorinm  Latovicoram 
is  mentioned  in  their  country  by  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary, on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sinnium,  perimps 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  IfeustSdtl,  in  Ulyria. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Daitschen,  p.  256.)        [L.S.} 

LATUTtUS  SINUS.    [MAtjBKiAinA.] 

LA'VARA.    [LnsiTAKiA.] 

LAVATRAE,  a  station  in  Britain,  on  the  road 
from  Landinium  to  Lnguvallum,  near  the  wall  of 
Hadrian,  distant,  according  to  one  passage  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  54  miles,  according  to  another,  59 
miles,  from  Eboracnm,  and  ft5  miles  &om  Longn- 
vallum.  (^Antoa.  Itin.  pp.  468,  476.)  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Botoa,  on  the  river  Oreta,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  church  <k  £owet 
contained  in  the  time  of  Camden  a  hewn  slah, 
bearing  an  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  there  used  for  the  communion 
table.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  £oue$,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp  and  of  an  aqueduct. 

LAU'GONA,  the  modem  Lahn,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  em]>ties 
itiielf  at  Lahmiem,  a  few  miles  above  CoMera.  The 
ancients  praise  it  for  its  clear  water  (Venaut.  Fort. 
viii.  7;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  24,  where  it  is  called 
i'Ogm-  [L.  S.] 

LAVUNESINE  or  LAYIWANESINE    (.A». 
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LAVINIUil. 
owtmirq,  Strab.  sii.  p.  534 ;  Aaavinan!,  Ptol. 
r.  7.  §  9),  the  name  of  one  ct  the  four  districts 
into  irliich  Cappadocia  waa  dirided  nnder  the 
Emass.  It  ma  the  part  extending  from  the 
northeni  slope  of  Honnt  Amamis  to  the  Eaphratea, 
on  the  nmth  of  Ararene,  and  on  the  east  of 
Ifnriane.  [L.  S.] 

LAVINIUM  (AiUvAruv;  AaSUnav,  Steph.    B.:' 
Klk.  SaSanari)!,  LaTiniensis:  PraHea'),  an  ancient 
dtT  of  Lathim,  sitnated  aboat  3  miles  from  the  sea- 
mist,  between  Laoientnm  and  Ardea,  and  distant 
17  TcSta  from  Borne.     It  was  foonded,  according  to 
tlw  tradition  nnireisalljr  adopted  by  Boman  writers, 
bj  Aeneas,  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  and 
called  by  him  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  Latinos.     (Lir.  i.  1 ;  Dionys.  i. 
45.  39;  Strab.  T.  p.  229;  Varr.  L.L.  •>.  §    144; 
Solin.  2.  §  14.)     The  same  legendary  history  repre- 
sented Asomias,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  as  transferring 
tbe  seat  of  goremment  and  rank  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  Latins  from  Lavinitmi  to  Alba,  30  years  after 
the  foondatiaa  of  the  farmer  city.     But  the  attempt 
lo  remove  at  the  same  time  the  Penates,  or  honsehold 
;:^>dsofLsTininm,  prored  nnsnccessful:  the  tnteUry 
deities  returned  to  their  M  abode;  hence  Laviniun 
contiDned  not  only  to  exist  by  the  side  of  tbe  new 
capital,  but  was  always  regarded  with  reverence  as  a 
kind  cf  sacred  metropolis,  a  character  which  it  re- 
tained even  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Boman  his- 
tory.   (Lit.  L  8;   Dionys.  L  66,  67;  Strab.  t.  f. 
239 ;  Vict.  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  17.)    It  is  impoauble 
here  to  enter  into  a  diacoasian  of  the  legend  of  the 
Trojiui  settlement  in  Latinm,  a  question  which  is 
briedy  examined  nnder  the  article  Latiux;  bnt  it 
may  be  obeerred  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
admitting  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  that  La- 
rininm  was  at  one  time  the  metropolis  or  centra  of 
the  Latin  state;  a  conclnsion,  indeed,  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  name  alone,  for  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  Latinns  and  Lavinos  are  only  two  forma  :f  the 
sanw  name,  so  that  Larinitun  wonld  be  merely  the  ca- 
pital at  <aty  of  the  Latins.    (Niebohr,  toI.  l  p.  201 ; 
DooaUson,  YarroiuaKiu,  p.  6.)     The  drcnmstaooe 
that  the  Penates  or  tntelary  gods  of  Larininm  con- 
tinned  down  to  a- late  period  to  be  regarded  as  those 
not  only  of  Bome,  bnt  of  all  Latiam,  afibrds  a  strong 
rarrofaoistion  of  this  fiew.    (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  §  144.) 
MTiether  Larininm  was  from  the  first  only  the  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  cities,  —  a  kind  of  common 
fanctoaiy  or  centre  of  religions  womhip  (as  supposed 
by  Schwegler,  Ji:oiiii>cAe  Gttckichie,  vol.  i.  p  319), 
— or,  as  represented  in  the  common  tradition,  was  the 
folitical  capital  also,  nntil  supplanted  by  Alba,  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty ;  bnt  the  circumstance  that  Lavinium  appears 
in  history  as  a  separate  political  community,  and 
one  of  the  dtiea  composing  the  Latin  League,  wonld 
reem  <q>paaed  to  tbe  focnter  view.     It  is  certain, 
K-iwerer,  tint  it  bad  lost  all  political  snpremacy, 
arj]  that  this  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alba,  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  nor  dkl  Lavininm  recover  any 
prjitical  importance  after  the  fiill  of  Alba:  through- 
i>iit  the  historical  period  it  plays  a  very  subordinate 
pirt.     The  first  notice  we  find  of  it  in  the  Boman 
liistory  i«  in  tlie  legends  concerning  Tatius,  who  is 
repf^aented  as  being  murdered  at  Lavinium  on  oc- 
casino  of  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  revenge  for  some 
depredations  comimtted   by   his  foUowera  on  the 
Lavinian  territory.    (Lir.  i.  14 ;  Dionys.  ii.  51,  52 ; 
Plat.  Bom.  23;  Strab.  T.  p.  230.)     It  is  remark- 
tbW  that  Lrrj  in  this  paei»ge  represents  the  people 
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injured  as  the  Lauratla,  thoogh  the  injury  was 
avenged  atLavinium, — a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
relations  which  were  conceived  as  existing  between 
the  two  cities.  The  treaty  between  Bome  and  La- 
vininm was  said  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  same 
time  (Liv.  L  c),  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  both  tbe 
Boman  annals  and  traditions  represented  Lavininm, 
as  well  as  Lanrentmn,  as  almost  uniformly  on 
friendly  terms  with  Bome.  It  was,  however,  an 
independent  city,  as  is  proved  by  the  statement  that 
Collatiniu  and  his  fiunily,  when  banished  from  Bome, 
retired  into  exile  at  Lavinium.  .(Liv.  it  2.)  The 
only  interruption  of  these  friendly  relations  took 
place,  according  to  Dionysius,  a  few  years  after  this, 
when  he  reckons  the  Lavinians  among  the  Latin 
cities  which  entered  into  a  league  against  Bome 
befora  the  battle  of  BegiUns.  (Dionys.  v.  61.) 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
names  there  ennmerated  are  in  reality  only  thoae  of 
the  cities  that  formed  tbe  permanent  Latin  League, 
and  who  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Sp. 
Caseins  in  b.  c.  493.  (Niebohr,  voL  iL  pp.  23, 
24.) 

Lavininm  is  next  mentioned  dnruig  the  wan  of 
Coriolanns,  who  is  said  to  have  besieged  and,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  rednced  the  city  (Liv.  ii.  39; 
Dionys.  viii.  21);  bnt,  from  this  time,  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  till  tiie  great  Latin  War  in  B.  c.  340. 
On  that  occasion,  according  to  our  poresent  text  of 
Livy  (viii.  1 1),  tbe  citizens  of  Lavinium  are  repre- 
sented as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the  forces  of  the 
Leagne,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. But  no  mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  in  the 
following  campaigns,  or  in  the  general  settlement  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  hence  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  in  the  former  passage 
Lamanim,  and  not  Lavinium,  is  the  city  really 
meant ;  the  confusion  between  these  names  in  the 
HSSk  being  of  perpetual  occnrrence.  [Lasuvidx.'] 
It  is  mnch  more  probable  that  the  Lavinians  were 
on  this  occasion  also  comprised  with  the  Laurentes, 
who,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  and  in  conaequence  continued  to  maintain  their 
former  friendly  relations  with  Rome  without  intermp- 
tion.  (L.  vi.  I  e.)  From  this  time  no  historiod 
mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  Bepublic ;  but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
decay  in  common  with  most  c^  the  places  near  the  coast 
of  Latiom ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  presenting  the 
mere  vestiges  of  a  city,  but  still  retaining  its  sacred 
rites,  wbidi  were  believed  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  days  of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  Dio- 
nysius also  tells  us  that  the  memory  of  the  three 
animals — the  eagle,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  —  which 
were  connected  by  a  well-known  legend  with  the 
fbtmdation  of  Lavinitmi,  was  preserved  by  tbe  figures 
of  them  still  extant  in  his  time  in  the  forum  of  that 
town;  while,  according  to  Vario,  not  only  was  there 
a  similar  bronze  figure  of  the  celebrated  sow  with 
her  thirty  yonng  ones,  bnt  part  of  the  flesh  of  tbe 
sow  herself  was  still  preserved  in  pickle,  and  shown 
by  the  priests.  (Dionys.  i.  57,  59  ;  Varr.  £.  Ji.  ii. 
4.)  The  name  of  Lavinium  is  omitted  by  Pliny, 
where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it,  between 
Laurentum  and  Ardea,  but  be  enumerates  among 
the  existing  commtmities  of  Latium  the  "  Dionenses 
Lavini," — an  appellation  eridently  assumed  by  the 
citizens  in  commemoration  of  their  supposed  Trojan 
descent.     (Flin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  Lavinium  seems  to  have  re- 
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ceived  a  fresh  colony,  which  for  a  short  ti»m  raised 
it  Again  to  a  degree  of  prospeatj.  On  tliia  occasion 
it  would  appear  that  tin  Laurentines  and  Laviniana 
wen  anited  into  one  commanity,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  LACBO-LATmuM,  aad  the  citizens 
that  of  LADKEKTEa  Lavcnatiw,  names  which 
from  henceforth  occor  frequently  in  inacriptiona. 
As  a  tiibate  to  ita  ancient  sacred  character,  thongh 
a  fresh  apportionment  of  lands  neceasatilj  attended 
the  establishment  of  this  colony,  the  territory  still 
retained  its  old  limits  and  regulations  (Itga  tt  oon- 
teenUuMe  Mfert  mane<,  lAb.  Colon,  p.  234.)  This 
nnion  of  the  two  communities  into  one  has  given 
rise  to  much  coniiision  and  nusconoeption.  Nor 
can  we  trace  exactly  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected ;  bnt  it  wonld  appear  that  Lavininm  became 
the  chief  ftnm,  while  the  "  popalos  "  continaed  to  he 
often  called  that  of  tlie  Laurentes,  thongh  mora 
correctly  designated  as  that  of  the  Laurentes  Lavi- 
nates.  The  efiect  of  this  confusion  is  apparent  in 
the  oommentary  of  Serrius  on  the  Aeneid,  who 
evidently  confounded  the  Laorentam  of  Virgil  with 
the  Lauro-Laviniom  of  his  own  day,  and  thence, 
strangely  enongh,  identifies  it  with  tlw  Lsvinium 
fuanded  as  the  same  city.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  I.  2.) 
But,  even  at  a  mach  earlier  period,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  "  ager  Laurens,"  or  Laurentine  territory, 
WIS  regarded  as  comprising  Laviniam ;  and  it  is 
certainly  described  ss  extending  to  the  river  Numi- 
cius,  which  was  situated  between  Laviniam  and 
Ardea,  [MD>nciC8.3  Inscriptions  discovered  at 
Pralica  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  cf  this 
new  colony,  or  revived  Laviniam,  down  to  the  end 
:S  the  4th  century ;  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  Itineraries  and  the  Tabola.  (/(w.  Ant  p.  301 ; 
Tab.  PeuL  ;  Orell.  Itucr.  1063,  2179, 3218,  3921.) 

We  leam  also  from  a  letter  of  Symmachua  that  it 
waa  still  subsisting  as  a  municipal  town  as  late  as 
▲.D.  391,  and  still  retained  its  ancient  religions 
iiharacter,  Uaorobios  also  informs  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  still  cnstomary  for  the  Roman  consuls 
and  praetors,  when  entering  on  their  office,  to  repair 
to  Laviniam  to  ofier  certain  sacrifices  there  to  Vesta 
and  the  Penates, — a  custom  which  appears  to  have 
been  transmitted  without  interruption  from  a  very 
early  period.  (Uacrob.  SaL  ii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Val.  Max. 
i.  6.  §  7;  Symmach.  Ep.  i.  65.)  The  final  decay 
of  Laviniam  was  probably  produced  by  the  fall  of 
paganism,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  that 
religions  reverence  which  had  aj^arently  been  the 
principal  means  of  its  preservation  for  a  long  while 
before. 

The  position  of  Lavinium  at  Pratiea  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  established,  by  the  discovery  there 
of  the  numerous  inscriptions  already  referred  to  re- 
lating to  Lauro-Lavinium  :  in  other  respects  also 
the  site  of  Pratiea  agrees  well  with  the  data  for  that 
of  Lavinium,  which  is  placed  by  Dionysins  24 
stadia,  or  3  miles,  from  the  coast.  (Dionys.  i.  56.) 
The  Itineraries  call  it  16  miles  from  Bome;  bat  this 
statement  is  below  the  truth,  the  real  distance  being 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  18  miles.  The  most  direct 
approach  to  it  firom  Bome  is  by  the  Via  Ardeatina, 
from  whence  a  side  branch  diverges  soon  after 
passing  the  Solfatara, — •  spot  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  grove  and  oracle  of  Faonus,  referred 
to  by  Virgil  [Asdea],  which  is  about  4  miles  from 
Pratiea.  The  site  of  this  latter  village,  which  still 
possesses  a  baronial  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  re- 
sembles those  of  most  of  the  early  Latin  towns  :  it 
is  a  nearly  isoUted  hill,  with  a  ievel  summit  of  no 
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great  extent,  bonnded  by  wooded  ravines,  with  steep 
banks  of  tufo  rock.  These  banks  have  probably 
been  oa  all  sides  men  or  less  scarped  or  cut  iwsy 
artificially,  and  some  slight  remains  of  the  sncieDt 
walls  may  be  still  traced  in  one  or  two  placet  Be- 
sides the  inscriptions  already  noticed,  some  frag- 
ments of  marble  colnmns  remain  firom  the  Imperial 
period,  while  broken  pottery  and  terra  oottas  of  a 
rude  workmsnship  iband  scattend  in  the  soil  are 
the  cnly  nlics  of  an  earlier  age.  (Nibby,  Dintanii, 
rA.  ii.  pp.  20S— 237.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAVISCO  or  LABISCO,  in  GaUia  Narbonenas, 
appears  on  a  route  from  Medishinnm  ( Jfifcm)  tkrongh 
Dwutasia  (^MovHen  m  Tarattaite)  to  Vienna  (Vi- 
etme)  on  the  Rhone.  Lavisco  is  between  Lemincnm 
(^Lemem,  or  Chamberg  a»  Mont  Lemmo)  and  An- 
gustum  (i4o((e  or  iioaste),  and  14  H.  P.  firom  each. 
D'Anville  va^fom  that  Larisco  was  at  the  ford  of 
the  little  river  Laiit,  near  its  scarce  ;  bnt  the  dis- 
tance between  Lemincnm  and  Aogutam,  28  H.  P. 
is  too  much,  and  aooordingly  he  would  alter  the 
figures  in  the  two  parts  of  this  distance  on  each  side 
of  Lavisco,  from  xiiii.  to  viiii.  [G.  L.] 

LAUMELLUH  (Aoii/uWoi',  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  36: 
£omeife),  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  not  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  bat  placed  by  Ptolemy,  together 
with  Vercellae,  in  the  territory  of  the  Libici.  The 
ItJn.  Ant  (pp  282,  347)  places  it  on  the  road  from 
Ticinnm  to  Veroellae,  at  22  II  P.  from  the  former 
and  26  from  the  latter  city :  these  distances  agree 
well  with  the  position  of  LomeUo,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Agogmi,  about  10  miles  from 
its  oonflnence  with  the  Po.  According  to  the  same 
Itinerary  (p  340)  another  road  led  firom  thence  by 
Bigomagns  and  Qaadratae  to  Augostae  Taarinonun, 
and  in  acoordance  with  this  Ammianus  Harcellinns 
(xv.  8.  §  18)  mentions  Laumellnm  as  on  the  direct 
road  finm  Tidnom  to  Tanrini.  It  seems  not  to 
have  enjoyed  mnnidpal  rank  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
but  apparently  became  a  place  of  mors  consideration 
in  later  days,  and  tmder  the  Lombard  rule  was  a 
town  of  importance,  as  it  continaed  daring  the 
middle  ages ;  so  that,  thongh  now  bat  a  poor  de- 
cayed place,  it  still  gives  to  the  stununding  dis- 
trict the  name  of  Xime/Uia.  [E..U.  B.] 

LAUREA'TA,  a  phu«  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
which  was  taken  by  the  traitor  lUnfus,  for  Totils 
and  the  Goths,  in  a.  d.  548.  (Procop  B.  G.  iii.  35 ; 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vd.  ix.  p.  182.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

LAURENTUM  (AaipaiTor,  Strab.  et  at.;  Aai- 
pttn6y,  Dion.  Hal. :  Etk.  AovpciTiwt,  Laurent  inns: 
TomdiPatatui},Kii  ancient  city  of  Latium,  sitnated 
near  the  sea-coast  between  OsUa  and   Lavinium, 
about  16  miles  firom  Bome.      It  was  represented  by 
the  legendary  history  nniversally  adopted  by  Boman 
writers  as  the  ancient  cajstal  of  Latium,  and  the 
residence  of  king  Ladnus,  at  the  time  when  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  hwded  in  that  countty.    All 
writers  also  concur  in  representing  the  latter  as  first 
hmding  on  the  shores  of  the  Laurentine  tcrritoi;. 
(Liv.  i.  1;  Dionys.  i.  45,  53;    Strab.  v.  p.  229; 
Appian.  Som.  i.  I ;    Vict   Orig.  Gent.  Ram.  13; 
ATirg.  Aen.  viL  45,  &&)     But  the  same  legendary 
history  rekted  that  after  the  death  of  Latinos,  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  first  to  LsTiniam, 
and  subsequently  to  Albaj  hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  when  Lauientum  appears  m  historical  times,  it 
holdB  bnt  a  very  subordinate  place,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  a  very  early  period  into  a  state   of 
compiratiTe  insignificance.     The  historical    notices 
of  the  city  ate  iiideed  extremely  few  and  scanty ;  the 
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nst  impartmt  is  tha  occnmnoe  of  its  name  (or  that 
of  ths  Lannntim  at  leut),  togethor  with  those  of 
Aidea,  Antiam,  Circeii,  and  Tairacina,  among  the 
■Biat  or  dependants  of  Rone,  in  the  oeleteated 
tretty  of  the  Bonuns  with  Carthage  in  B.  c.  809. 
(Pol.  iu.  22.)  From  this  docoipent  we  ma;  infer 
that  Laorentnm  was  then  still  a  place  of  some  oon- 
sideration  as  a  nuuitime  town,  thongh  the  proximity 
of  the  Boman  port  and  colonj  of  Ostia  most  have 
tended  much  to  its  disadranti^  Dion^sins  tells  as 
that  some  of  the  Tarqnins  had  reUred  to  Lanrentum 
on  thor  expalsion  from  Borne :  and  he  subsequently 
notices  the  Laareiitines  among  the  cities  which 
composed  the  Latin  Leagne  in  B.  c.  446.  (Dionjrs, 
T.  54,  61.)  We  learn,  dteo,  from  au  incidental  notice 
in  Liry,  ^t  they  belonged  to  that  coofadeiacy,  and 
retained,  in  conseqnenoe,  down  to  a  late  period  the 
right  of  partidpating  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount.  (Lit.  zzzrii.  3.)  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that 
though  no  longer  a  powerful  or  important  dty, 
Lanrentum  oontimied  to  retain  its  independent  posi- 
Uon  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340.  On 
that  occasion  the  Laorentines  are  expressly  men- 
tioned as  baring  been  the  only  people  who  took  no 
share  in  the  war;  and,  in  consequtDce,  the  treaty 
with  them  which  prerionsly  existed  was  renewed 
witbontaltention.  (Lir.  riii.  11.)  "Fromthence- 
ferth  "  (adds  Liry)  "  it  is  renewed  always  from  year 
toyearoothelOthdayoftheFeriaeLathiae."  Thus, 
the  poor  and  decayed  dty  of  Lanrentum  oontmued 
down  to  the  Augustan  age  to  letun  the  nominal 
DtioD  of   an  independent  ally  of  tha  imperial 
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No  farther  notice  of  it  oocnrs  in  history  during 
the  Boman  Bepublic.  Lncsn  appean  to  reckon  it  as 
ona  of  the  places  that  had  bllen  into  decay  in  con- 
sequence of  tha  Civil  Wars  (rii.  394),  but  it  is 
]>robable  that  it  had  kmg  befin  that  dwindled  into  a 
Tery  small  place.  The  existence  of  a  (mm  of  tha 
name  ("  oppidum  Lanrentum  ")  is,  howerer,  attested 
by  Mda,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Strab.  r. 
PL  232;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  and  the  sea-coast  in  its 
ricinity  was  adorned  with  nnmerons  rillas,  among 
which  that  of  the  younger  Flmy  was  conspicuous. 
(Plin.  £p.  ii.  17.)  It  is  lemsrhable  that  that 
author,  in  deaeiibing  the  situation  of  his  villa  and 
its  neighbourhood,  makes  no  allusion  to  Lanrentum 
itself,  thoDgh  he  mentions  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Oetia,  and  a  vilUge  or  "vicns'  immediately 
adjoioing  his  villa:  tUa  last  may  probably  be  the 
tame  which  we  fin^  called  in  sn  inscription  "  Vicns 
Aopistos  Laurentium."  (Gmter,  Inier.  p.  398, 
No.  7.)  Hence,  it  seems  probable  that  Laurentum 
itself  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  decay ;  sod 
this  must  hare  been  the  cause  that,  shortly  after,  the 
tira  communitia  of  Lanientnm  and  Laviuinm  were 
united  into  ona  munidpal  body,  which  assumed  the 
appellatiao  of  Lanro-IiiTimum,  and  the  inbaUtants 
that  of  Lanro-Lavinatea,  or  Laurentea  Lavinates. 
Sometimet,  however,  the  united  "populus"  calls 
itself  in  inscriptions  simply  *  Senatos  popniusque 
Lannns,'  and  in  one  case  we  find  mention  of  a 
"  Colonia  Augusts  Laurentium.'  (Ordl.  /user. 
124;  Gmter,  pi  484,  No.  3.)  Navertbaleas  it  is  at 
least  veiy  donbtfnl  whether  there  was  any  fireah 
colcoy  established  on  ths  site  of  the  andent  Lau- 
rentum :  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  is  that'  of  Lauiu-Lavinium,  which  was 
undoubtedly  fixed  at  Lavinium  (Amtsoa).  [La- 
vi:iii;x.]  The  existence  of  a  pUoe  bearing  the 
Vame    of   Laurentum,  though    probably    a  mere 


village,  down  to  the  Utter  ages  of  tha  Empire,  is, 
however,  clearly  proved  by  the  Itinerariaa  and 
Tabnla  (/(m.  AnL  p.  301;  Tab.  Pent.);  and  it 
appean  from  ecclesiastical  docnments  that  the  locality 
still  retained  its  andent  name  as  late  as  the  8th 
century  (Anastaa.  ViL  Poittif.  api  Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p. 
201).  Fran  that  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears,  and 
tha  site  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Lanrentum  saems  to  have,  fixm  an  early  period, 
given  name  to  an  extanaiva  territory,  extending 
from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
Ardea,  and  fgnning  a  part  of  the  bnad  littoral  tiaet 
of  Tjrinm  which  is  ^tingnished  (ma  the  rest  of 
that  ooootiy  by  very  marked  natural  charscteristici. 
[Latidjl]  Hence,  we  find  the  Lanrentine  territory 
much  more  fiequently  referred  to  than  the  dty  itaelf ; 
and  the  phwe  where  Aaneaa  i*  repreaanted  as  landing 
is  nnifbimly  deacribed  as  "  in  agro  Lanrenti ;"  though 
we  know  from  Virgil  that  he  conceived  tha  Trojans 
as  arriving  and  first  establishing  themselves  at  ths 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  But  it  is  clear  that,  previous  to 
the  foundation  of  Ostia,  the  territory  of  Laurentum 
was  considered  to  extend  to  that  river.  (Serr.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  661,  xi.  316.)  The  name  OT  "sger 
Laurens "  seems  to  have  continued  in  common  use 
to  be  applied,  even  under  the  Boman  Empire,  to  tlia 
whde  district  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Numi- 
dus,  so  as  to  indude  Lavinium  as.  well  as  Lauren- 
tum. It  was,  liks  the  rest  of  this  part  of  Latium 
near  the  sea-coast,  a  sandy  tnot  of  no  natural 
fertility,  whence  Aeneas  is  represented  as  com- 
plaining that  he  had  arrived  "in  agmm  macer- 
rimnm,  littomaissimumqae.'  (Fab.  Max.  <q>.  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i,  3.)  In  the  immediate  ndghbonrhood  of 
Lanrentum  were  considerable  maishea,  while  ths 
tract  a  little  further  inland  was  covered  with  wood, 
forming  an  extensivs  forest,  known  ss  the  Silva 
Lauientina.  (JuL  Obeeq.  24.)  The  existence  of  this 
at  the  time  (rf  the  laodmg  of  Aeneas  is  alludad  to  by 
Virgil  (.4eit.  XL  133,  See.).  Under  the  Boman 
Empire  it  was  a  fevourite  bannt  of  wild-bosn, 
wbich  grew  to  a  large  die,  but  were  considered  by 
epicures  to  be  of  inferior  flsvour  on  account  of  the 
marshy  character  of  the  ground  in  which  they  fed. 
(Virg.  Aen.  x.  709;  Hor.  Sat  ii.  4.  42;  Martial, 
ix.  495.)  Vam  also  tells  ns  that  the  orator  Hor- 
tenaius  had  a  farm  or  villa  in  the  Lanrentine  dis- 
trict, with  a  park  stocked  with  wild-boars,  deer,  and 
other  game.  (  Vanr.  R.  R.  iii.  13.)  The  existsnce  at 
extensive  marshes  near  Laurentum  is  noticsd  also 
by  Virgil  (ilen.  x.  107)  as  well  as  by  Martial 
(x.  37.  5),  end  it  is  svident  that  even  in  andent 
times  they  rendered  this  tract  of  country  unhealthy, 
thongh  it  could  not  have  sufiiued  from  malaria  to  the 
same  extent  ss  in  modem  times.  The  villas  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  linad  the  shore,  were  built  elosa 
to  the  sea,  and  ware  probably  frequented  only  in 
winter.  At  an  earlier  period,  we  an  told  that 
Scipio  and  Laelius  used  to  rapair  to  the  seaside  on 
the  Lanrentine  coast,  when  they  amused  themselves 
by  gathering  shells  and  pebblee.  (Cio.  de  Or.  ii.  6; 
VaL  Max.  viiL  8.  §  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  tha 
bay-treee  (lauri)  with  which  the  Silra  Laurentina 
was  said  to  abound  were  thought  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial efieet  on  the  health,  and  on  tbu  account  the 
emperor  Commodus  wss  advised  to  ratira  to  a  villa 
near  Laurentum  during  a  pestilence  at  Bome.  (Hero- 
dian.  i.  12.)  Tha  name  of  Lanrentum  itself  wss 
generally  ooomdered  to  be  derived  Irom  the  number 
of  theee  trees,  though  Virgil  would  dsrive  it  from  a 
particular  and  celebrated  tree  of  tha  kind.    (Vict 
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Orig.  G.  Rom..  10;  Vntr.  L.  L.  r- 158;  Tirg.Am. 
Tji.  59.) 

The  precua  aite  of  Lanrentnm  has  been  a  sabject 
of  much  doubt;  though  it  maybe  pUced  approxi- 
mately without  qaestion  between  Ostia  aad  lYaUca, 
the  latter  being  clearljr  eetablisbed  aa  the  site  at 
I^Tinimn.  It  has  been  generally  fixed  at  Tom  di 
Palemi,  and  Cell  asserts  positively  that  there  is  no 
other  position  within  the  required  limits  "where 
either  ruins  or  the  traces  of  rains  exist,  or  where  they 
can  be  supposed  to  have  existed."  The  Itinerary 
^ives  the  distance  of  Laurentum  from  Kome  at  16 
H.  P.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  trutli,  if  we 
^ace  it  at  Tom  di  Paternd,  the  Utter  being  rather 
more  than  17  M.  P.  from  Rome  by  the  Via  Lauren- 
tina ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  Lavinium 
also,  which  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  16  miles  from 
Borne,  though  it  is  full  1 8  miles  in  real  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  6  miles  given  in 
the  Table  between  Lavinium  and  Lanientum  coin- 
cides well  with  the  interval  between  Pratica  and 
Tom  di  Paitmd,  'Sibij,  who  places  Laurentum 
at  Capo  CoUo,  considerably  nearer  to  Pratica,  ad- 
mits that  there  are  no  ruins  on  the  site.  Those  at 
Tom  di  Patemi  are  wholly  of  Roman  and  imperial 
limes,  and  may  perhaps  indicate  aothing  more  than 
the  site  of  a  vUU,  though  the  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
leading  to  it  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  was  a  part  ef  the  dependencies  of  Lau- 
rentum under  the  Soman  Empire;  though  it  may 
still  be  questioned  whether  it  marks  the  actual  site 
of  the  ancient  Latin  city.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Some,  pp. 
294 — 29»;  Kibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  iL  pp. 
187—205;  Abeken,  MiUelUalim,  p.  62;  Bor- 
mann,  Alt  Latin.  Corographie,  pp.  94 — 97.) 

It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  notice  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  site  u{ 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa,  ef  which  ha  has  left  us  a 
detailed  description,  fiuniliar  to  all  scholan  (Plin. 
£p.  ii.  17).  As  it  appears  from  his  own  account 
that  it  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  villas  which 
adorned  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  many  of  them 
probably  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  pretensions,  it  is 
evidently  idle  to  give  the  name  to  a  mass  of  brick 
ruins  which  there  is  nothing  to  identify.  I>  their 
zeal  to  do  this,  antiquarians  have  overlooked  the 
circumstanoe  that  his  villa  was  evidently  date  to 
the  sea,  which  at  once  excludes  almost  all  the  sites 
that  have  been  suggested  for  it. 

The  road  which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Lanientam 
retained,  down  to  a  late  period,  tlie  name  of  Via 
Laukbmtina.  (Ovid,  FaO.  ii.  679;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  5.  §  6.)  It  was  only  a  branch  of  the  Via  Os- 
tienais,  from  which  it  diverged  about  3  miles  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  proroeded  nearly  in  a  direct 
Hne  towards  Tom  di  Pattmi.  At  about  10  miles 
from  Rome  it  crossed  a  small  brook  w  stream  by  a 
bridge,  which  aj^iaars  to  have  been  called  the  Pons 
ad  Decimiun,  and  subsequently  Pons  Decimus: 
hence  the  name  of  Dedmo  now  given  to  a  ocuale  or 
farm  a  mile  further  on;  though  this  was  situated  at 
tlie  1  Ith  mile  from  Rome,  as  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery aa  the  spot  of  the  Roman  milestone,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  on.  the  map.  Remains  of 
the  ancient  pavement  mark  the  contss  of  the  Via 
Laurentina  both  before  and  after  passing  this 
bridge.  (Nibby,  Diniomi,  voL  i.  p.  539,  voL  iiL 
p.  621.) 

Roman  authors  generally  agree  in  stating  that  tlie 
place  when  the  Trqaos  fiist  landed  and  established 
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tlidr  camp  was  still  called  Troja  (L!r.  L  I ;  Csb^ 
ap.  Sot,  ad  Aen.  i.  S ;  FesL  v.  Troia,  p.  367),  and 
that  it  was  in  the  Laurentine  territory;  but  Virgil 
is  the  only  writer  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth  {At». 
▼ii.  SO,  ix.  469,  790,  &C.).  Heoce  it  must  have 
been  in  the  part  of  the  "  agar  Laurent "  which  wu 
assigned  to  Ostia  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony ; 
and  Servius  is  therefore  correct  in  placing  the  camp 
of  the  Trojans  "  circa  Ostiam."  (Serv.  ad  Am.  vii. 
31.)  The  name,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  thing  that  marked  the  spot.     [E.  H.  B.] 

LAURETANUS  POBTUS,  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (sxx.  39). 
From  this  passage  it  appears  to  have  been  situatoil 
between  Cosa  and  Populonium ;  but  its  precise  por- 
tion is  unknown.  ££.  H.  B.] 

LAURI,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  on  a  road  from 
Lugdunum  Batavorum  (Letden)  to  Noviomagiu 
(Aymejuen),  and  between  Fletio  (VlaUm)  and 
Niger  Pollus.  It  is  5  M.  P.  from  Kiger  PcUus  to 
Lauri,  and  12  M.  P.  from  Lauri  to  Fletio.  No  more 
is  known  of  the  place.  [G.  L.] 

LAURIACUM  or  LAUBEACUM,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Noricum,  at  the  point  where  the  liver  Anitas 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube.    (Amm.  ilarc.  xxxi. 
10;  It  Ant.  pp.  231, 23S,  241, 277 ;  Grater,  /n«T. 
p.  dxiv.  3;  Not  lf«p.:  in  the  Tat.  Peut  its  name  is 
misspelt  Blaboriciacum.)     In  a  doabtful  inscription 
in  Gmter  (p.  484.  3)  it  is  called  a  Roman  colony, 
with  the   surname  Augusta:   Laureacnm  was  the 
largest  town  of  Noricum  Ripense,  and  was  connected 
by  high  roads  with  Sirmium  and  Taurunum  in  Pan- 
nonia.    According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  it  was 
the  head-quarten  of  the  third  legion,  for  wUch  tlie 
Notitia,  perhaps  more  correctly,  mentions  the  second. 
It  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  tlic 
Danubian  fleet,  and  the  residence  of  its  piaefect,  and 
contained  considerable  mannfactores  of  arms,  and 
especially  of  shields.     As  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  earlier  writers,  it  was  probably  boilt,  or  at 
lost  extended,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Anrelins.     It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  those  parts, 
a  bishop  of  Lanriacum  being  mentioned  as  early  a:i 
the  middle  of  the  third  cenlnry.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  pkce  was  still  so  well  fortified  that  the  people 
of  the  snirounding  oonntty  took  refuge  in  it,  and 
protected  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Thuringians;  but  in  the  6th  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Avari,  and  althoogh  it  ws:i 
restored  as  a  frontier  fortress,  it  afterwards  fell  into 
decay.     Its  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
village  of  Lorch,  and  the  celebrated  convent  of  the 
same  name,  around  which  numerous  remains  of  the 
Roman  town  may  be  seen  extending  as  far  as  Eju, 
which  is  about  a  mile  distant.     (Comp.  Muchar, 
Iforic.  i.  p.  362,  268, 163,  iL  pw  75.)         [L.a] 

LAUBIUM  (Aaiptiov,  Herod,  vii.  144;  Aaufuor, 
Thuc  ii.  55 :  Adj.  Aovpiurucdr;  hence  ai  ■y^aiiices 
AauputTuctti,  Aristoph.  Av.  1106,  silver  G<nns, 
with  the  Athenian  fignre  of  an  owl),  a  range  of 
hills  in  the  south  of  Attica,  celebrated  for  their  silver 
mines.  These  hills  are  not  high,  and  are  covert 
for  the  most  part  with  trees  and  brushwood.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  shafts  which  were 
sunk  for  obtaining  the  ore,  since  Aeuffxi  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies a  street  or  lane,  and  Aaup«Tov  would  therefore 
mean  a  place  formed  of  such  lanes, — i.  e.,  a  mine  of 
shafts,  cut  as  it  were  into  streets,  like  a  catacomb. 
(Wordsworth,  Athent  and  Attica,  p.  209.)  The 
mining    district  extended   a  little  way    north    uf 
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Snmani  to  Thoriena,  on  the  eutem  coast.  Its  pre- 
arat  (»aditiou  ia  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell : — 
*  One  hoar  iironi  Thoritot  broogfat  oa  to  one  of  the 
ancient  ahafts  of  the  ailrer  minee ;  and  a  feir  hun- 
dred Tarda  farther  we  came  to  sereral  others,  whi(^ 
•re  of  a  aqnare  form,  and  cot  in  the  rock.  We  ob- 
umd  only  one  Toand  ahaft,  whidi  waa  Uuger  than 
ihe  othera,  and  of  conaidarable  depth,  as  we  conjec- 
tnied,  from  the  time  that  the  stones,  which  were 
thrairn  in,  took  to  reach  the  bottom.  Near  this  are 
the  fbondatiana  of  a  large  ronnd  tower,  and  several 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  of  r^nlar  constmctioD. 
The  traces  are  so  extenaiTe,  that  tbejr  seem  to  indi- 
cate, not  oolj  the  buildings  attached  to  the  mines, 
but  the  town  of  Laurinm  itself,  which  waa  probablj 
■trmglT'  fortified,  and  inhabited  principallj  hj  the 
people  belonging  to  the  mioea.'*  Stnne  modeni  writers 
doubt  whether  there  waa  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Lurinm ;  but  the  grammarians  (Snidas  and  Photina) 
who  call  Lanrium  a  place  (t6wos')  in  Attica  appear 
to  hare  meant  something  more  than  a  moimtain ;  and 
Dodwell  B  probably  correct  in  regarding  the  ruins 
which  he  describes  as  those  of  the  town  of  Lanrium. 
Kear  these  ruins  Dodwell  obeerred  several  large 
heaps  of  scoria  scattered  about.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in 
px-aing  akng  the  shore  from  Sunium  to  Thoricns, 
olijcrres: — "  The  ground  which  we  tread  is  strewed 
with  Tustj  heaps  d  scoria  from  the  silver  ore  which 
once  enriched  the  soil.  On  otn:  left  is  a  hill,  called 
Scori,  BO  named  bom  these  heaps  of  scoria,  with 
which  it  is  oorered.  Here  the  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  for  working  the  ore  are  visible."  The 
ores  of  this  district  have  been  ascertuned  to  contain 
lead  as  well  as  silver  (Walpole's  Turky,  p.  426). 
This  confirms  the  emeudations  of  a  passage  in  the 
Aristotelian  Oeconomics  propoeed  by  Biiekh  and 
Wordsworth,  where,  instead  of  Tupfuv  in  IIvdairAqi 
'ABtfiKuos  'AOqyoIoit  riwcCo^Arvo'e  riv  ii^\vSSor 
rir  4k  TIM'  Tvpiar  rapaXaiiK^tv,  BiSckh  sug- 
gests Acaiplitr,  and  Wordsworth  ifryvptar,  which 
ou^ht  rather  to  be  ifiyupttcHi,  as  Mr.  Lewis  obeerves. 
The  name  of  Lanrium  is  preserved  in  the  corrupt 
form  of  Legrana  or  Akgrand,  which  is  the  name  of 
a  metdkhi  of  the  monastery  of  Matdili. 

The  rm'nes  of  Lanrium,  according  to  Xenophon 
(<fe  Yedig.  iv.  2),  were  worked  in  remote  antiquity ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a 
Urge  supply  of  silver  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  eariy  prosperity  of  Athens.  They  are  alluded  to 
by  Aeschylus  (JPen.  835}  in  the  line— 

ofTfipou  ■wrrrh  w  a^ati  ion,  0tira»(As  x^^*^- 

They  were  the  property  of  the  state,  which  sold  or 
let  fer  a  long  term  of  years,  to  individuals  or  com- 
panies, particnlar  districts,  partly  in  consideration  of 
a  sum  or  fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a  reserved  rent 
equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  wars  there  was  a  large 
sum  in  the  Athenian  treasury,  arising  out  of  the 
Laoriaii  mines,  from  which  a  distribution  of  ten 
drachmae  a  head  was  going  to  be  made  among  the 
Athenian  citizens,  when  Themistocles  persuaded 
them  to  apply  the  money  to  the  increase  of  their 
fieeL  (Herod,  ril  144;  Pint  Them.  4.)  BSckh 
snppoaes  that  the  distribution  of  ten  drachmae  a 
head,  which  Themistocles  perstuded  the  Athenians 
to  forego,  was  made  annually,  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  calculate  the  total  produce  of  the  mines. 
Bat  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Grote,  that 
we  are  not  antbotised  to  conclude  from  the  passage 
in  Herodotns  that  all  the  money  received  firom  the 
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mines  was  about  to  be  distributed  ;  nor  moreover  i* 
there  any  proof  that  there  was  a  regular  annual  dis- 
tribution. In  addition  to  which  the  large  sum  lying 
in  the  treasury  was  probably  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal porchase  money  paid  down,  and  not  from  the 
reserved  annual  rent. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  {Men.  iii.  6.  §  12) 
the  mines  yielded  much  less  than  at  an  early  period; 
and  in  the  age  of  Philip,  there  were  loud  complaints 
of  unsnccea^hl  speculations  in  mining,  ia  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  mines  were 
exhausted,  and  the  old  scoriae  were  smelted  a  se- 
cond time.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  399.)  In  the  following 
century  Lanrium  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (i.  1), 
who  adda  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
Atheiuan  silver  mines.  (Dodwell,  Tour  Arough 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  537,  seq. ;  Wordsworth,  A  Asm  md 
A  ttiea,  p.  908,  seq. ;  Walpole's  Tmt^,  p^  435,  seq. ; 
f1edler,/2eue  ArcA  Grie^enlmd,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  seq. ; 
Leake,  i>ein>  qfAttiea,  p.  65;  BSckh,  Vutertation 
on  tht  Siker  Mma  of  Lamion,  appended  to  the 
English  transition  of  his  PtiMe  Ecaumg  (jfAtient; 
Grote's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  71,  seq.) 

LAUmUM,  a  village  m  Etruria,  more  correctly 
written  Lorium.     [Lobiuh.] 

LAURON  (Aaipar:  prob.  Laury,  W.  of  Xocor,  in 
Valencia),  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near 
Sucre,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Though  apparently 
an  insignificant  place,  it  is  invested  with  great  in- 
terest in  history,  both  for  the  siege  it  endured  in  tlio 
Sertorian  War,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  On. 
Pompeins  the  Younger,  after  his  flight  from  the  de- 
feat of  Monda.  (Liv.  zzxiv.  17  ;  Ap;»an,  B.  C.  i. 
109  ;  Pint  Ssrl  18,  Pomp.  18 ;  Flor.  iii.  22,  iv.  2, 
comp.  SdL  Bitp.  37 ;  Oros.  t.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.l.p.404.)  [P.&] 

LAtJS(ASot:  Eth. tiShns :  ten Sedlea),»  city 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucanis,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bmttium.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  253, 
254.)  It  was  a  Greek  city,  and  a  colony  of  Sybaris; 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  and  we 
have  very  littie  information  as  to  its  history.  He- 
rodotps  tells  us  that,  after  the  deatmction  of  Sybaris 
in  B.C.  510,  the  inhaUtanta  who  survived  the  catas- 
trophe took  refuge  in  Lalis  and  Scidrus  (Herod,  vi, 
SO) ;  but  he  does  not  say,  as  has  been  supposed,  that 
these  cities  were  then  founded  by  the  Sybarites :  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  they  bad  been  settled  long 
before,  during  the  greatness  of  Sybaris,  when  Posi- 
donia  also  was  planted  by  that  city  on  the  coast  of : 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  only  other  mention  of 
Latis  in  history  is  on  occasion  of  a  great  defeat  sus- 
tahied  there  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  southern  Italy,  who  had  apparently  nnited  their 
arms  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Lncanians, 
who  were  at  this  period  rapidly  extending  their 
jower  towards  the  soutL  The  Greeks  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  it  is  probable  that  Laiis 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  (Strab.  vi. 
■p.  253.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
city ;  and  though  Strabo  spesks  of  it  as  still  in  ex- 
istence in  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pliny.  The  latter  author,  however 
(as  well  as  Ptolemy),  notices  the  river  Lads,  which 
Pliny  concurs  with  Strabo  in  fixing  as  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bruttinm.  (Strab.  t  c. ;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  p.) 

The  river  Latia  still  retains  its  ancient  name  as, 
the  T,ao,  or  Laho  :  it  is  a  considerable  stream, 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  PoUcattro.  Near  its  sources 
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■bout  10  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  ton'o  of  'Lamo, 
supposed  by  CluTerins  to  represent  the  ancient  L>8s; 
bat  the  Utter  would  appear,  from  Strtbo's  descrip- 
tion, to  hare  been  nearer  the  sea.  Bomanelli  wnald 
place  it  at  SeaUa,  a  nnall  town  with  a  good  port, 
about  three  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancient  dtjr  ii  to  be 
looked  fi>r  between  this  and  the  rivtr  lao.  (CloTer. 
ItaL  p.  1363  ;  Bomanelli,  Tol.  L  p.  383.)  Aooord- 
ing  to  Strabo  there  was,  near  the  river  and  city,  a 
temple  or  Heronm  of  a  hero  named  Draeen,  close  to 
which  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Oreeks  and  Lucanians.  (Strab.  I,  c) 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  gulf  of  LaOs,  bj  which  he  can 
hardly  mean  any  other  than  the  extensive  bay  now 
called  the  GvHf  of  PoUeaitro,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Pynui 
(Capo  dejii  Infradu)  to  near  CtreOs.  There 
exist  coins  of  La&s,  of  andent  style,  with  the  in- 
scription AAINON  :  they  wera  itmck  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris,  which  waa  probably  the  most 
flourishing  time  in  the  history  of  LaBi.     [E.  H.  6.] 


coix  or  laCi. 

LXUS  POMPEIA,  soDwtimM  also  ealled  simply 
Laos  {EA.  Laudensis  :  lA>di  Yeecku),  a  dty  it 
Gallia  Trsnspadana,  situated  16  miles  to  the  SG. 
of  Milan,  on  the  highroad  from  that  dty  to  Pla- 
centia.  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  98,  137.)  According  to 
I'liny  it  was  an  andent  Gaulish  ci^  founded  by  the 
Boiwis  soon  after  they  citssed  the  Alps.  (Plin. 
liL  17.  s.  31.)  It  afterwards  became  a  Soman 
manidpal  town,  and  probably  assumed  the  epithet 
of  Pompeia  in  compliment  to  Pompdus  Strabo,  who 
conferred  the  rights  of  Latin  dtizens  upon  the  mu- 
nidpalitiea  of  Transpadane  Gaul ;  but  we  find  no 
speoal  menUon  of  the  (act.  Nor  does  any  his- 
torical notice  of  Laos  oocnr  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: though  it  seems  to  have  been  at  that  period  a 
considerable  town,  and  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries 
"  Laude  civitas,"  and  by  P.  Diaconus  "  Laudensis 
dvitas."  (_Itin.Ant  p.  98;  Jtm.  Bier.  p.  617; 
P.  Disc  V.  2.)  In  the  middle  ages  Lodi  became 
an  important  dty,  and  an  independent  republic;  but 
was  taken  and  destroyed  in  A.  D.  1112  by  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  in  11S8  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  having  undertaken  to  restore  it,  transferred 
the  new  city  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Lodi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  ancient  site  is  still 
occupied  by  a  large  village  called  Lodi  VeaAio, 
about  S  miles  due  W.  of  the  modem  city.  It 
is  correctly  pUced  by  the  Itineiaries  16  H.  P. 
from  Mediolaiium,  and  24  from  Pkcentia.  (Jtin. 
AnLf.9i.)  [E.aB.] 

LAUSC/NIUS  LACUS,  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has  a  road  from  Me- 
diolanum  (J/tbn)  through  Geneva  to  Argentoratum 
(^StraiAurg).  Sixteen  Boman  miles  frran  Geneva, 
va  the  load  to  StratAurg,  the  Itin.  has  Eqnestris, 
which  ia  Colonia  Equestris  or  Noviodunum  (Jfyon); 
and  the  next  place  is  Lacns  Lansonins,  20  Soman 
miles  from  Equestris.  To  the  next  station,  Urba 
(Orbe),  ia  18  Boman  miles.    In  the  Table  the  name 


LAZI. 

is  "  Laenm  Losonne,"  and  the  dintanees  from  Geneva 
to  CoIoniB  Equestris  and  Lacum  Losonne  an  respec- 
tively 18  M.  P.,  or  36  together.  The  Lacoa  Lauso- 
nins  is  supposed  to  be  Lauamu,  on  the  Lai»  of 
Otneoa;  or  rather  a  place  or  district,  as  lyAnville 
calls  it,  named  VidL  The  distance  from  Geneva  to 
iVyon,  along  the  lake,  is  about  15  English  miles; 
aod  fhmi  Ifj/on  to  Xouome,  about  83  or  23  miles. 
The  distance  from  Geneva  to  Nyon  is  nearly  exact; 
but  the  SO  milea  fran  Eqnestris  to  the  Lacus  Lau- 
aonins  is  not  enough.  If  Vidi,  which  is  west  of  Low- 
aoiMM^  is  assnmed  to  be  the  place,  the  measures  will 
agree  better.  I^Anville  dtes  If.  Bochat  as  authority 
for  an  inacriptico,  with  tlie  name  Lousonnenaes,  hav- 
ing been  dug  up  at  FUU,  in  1739 ;  and  he  adds  that 
then  are  remains  there.  (Comp.  Ukert's  note,  Gal- 
Ke»i,p.491.)  [G.  L.] 

LAITTULAE  or  AD  LAHTULAS  (ai  Ai^o- 
Xat,  Diod.),  is  the  name  given  by  Livy  to  the  pass 
between  Tanadna  and  Fundi,  when  the  road  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  them  and 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  nairow  pass,  eauly  defensible 
against  a  hostile  force.  This  spot  figures  on  two  oc- 
casions in  Boman  history.  In  B.  c.  342  it  was  her« 
that  the  mutiny  of  the  Boman  army  under  C.  Mar- 
dus  Butilus  first  broke  ont;  one  of  the  discontented 
cohorts  having  seized  and  oceni»ed  the  pass  at  Lau- 
tulae,  and  thus  formed  a  nndens  around  which  the 
rest  of  the  malcontents  quickly  anembled,  until 
they  thought  themselves  strong  enoogh  to  march 
npon  Home.  (Liv.  viL  89.)  At  a  laXer  period,  in 
B.  c.  315,  it  was  at  Lautnlas  that  a  great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Bomana,  under  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabins,  and  the  Samnites.  Livy  represents  this 
as  a  drawn  battle,  with  no  decisive  results ;  but  he 
himself  admits  that  some  annalists  related  it  as  a 
defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans,  in  which  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Aulins,  was  slain  (iz.  SS). 
Diodoma  has  evidently  followed  the  annalists  thns  re- 
ferred to  (xix.  72),  and  the  inddental  remark  of  Livy 
himsdf  riiortly  after,  that  it  caused  great  agitation 
throughout  Campania,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
neighbonring  Ausonian  dties,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  tsvene  must  really  have  been  much  more 
serious  than  he  has  chosen  to  represent  it.  (Liv.  ix. 
35 ;  Niebnhr,  vol.  iii.  ppi  228—331.)  The  locality  ia 
always  designated  by  Livy  as  "ad  Laatnlas:"  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  pass,  bat 
whether  there  was  a  village  or  other  place  called 
Lautnlae,  we  are  unable  to  telL  The  name  waa 
probably  derived  from  the  existence  of  warm  spring 
npoi  th<  spot  (Niebuhr,  I.  c,  note  899.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  pass  which  was  occupied  by 
Minudus  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  order  to 
gnard  the  approach  to  Latinm  from  Campania 
(Liv.  xxiL  15),  though  its  name  is  not  there  men- 
tioned. The  spot  is  now  called  Pauo  di  Poriella, 
and  is  guarded  by  a  tower  with  a  gate,  forming  the 
barrier  between  the  Boman  and  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories.    (Eustace,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.)        \TL.  H.  B.*] 

LAXTA.    [Cbltibkbia.] 

LAZI  (Adfoi,  Anian,  Peripl  p  11 ;  Plin.  vi.  4; 
Aa((u,  Ptul.  V.  10.  §  5),  one  among  the  many  tribes 
which  composed  the  indigenona  popuUtion  which 
clustered  round  the  great  range  of  the  Cancasos. 
This  people,  wfaoee  original  seats  were,  according  to 
Prooo{nas  (B.  0.  iv.  8),  on  the  N.  aide  d  the  river 
Phasis,  gave  thdr  name,  in  fatter  times,  to  the  country 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomana  «a 
Colchis,  but  which  henceforth  was  called  "  Begio 
Lazica."     They  an  frequently  mentioned    in    tha 
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Bjzsntine  writers  ;  tlie  fint  time  that  thej  appear 
in  hiitory  was  x.  D.  458,  daring  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Uardan,  wbo  was  snceesBful  against  their 
king  Gofaazes.  (Prise.  £xe.  de  Leg.  Rom.  p,  71; 
ranp.  Le  Bean,  Bat  Ewpirt,  vol.  vi.  p.  385.)  The 
lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Joatinian  and  Cluaiaee  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Phaais,  has  hesn  minntelj  described 
\>j  eomeinporai;  historians.  (Pioa^  B.  P.  ii.  IS, 
17,  as,  29,  90,  B.  G.  iv.  7—16,  AgatK.  ii.  iiL  ir. 
I^  55 — 13S,  14t  :  Menand.  Protect.  Exc  dt  Leg. 
Geat  pp.99, 101, 133— 147;  comp. Gibbon,  cxliL; 
Le  Beaa,  nL  ix.  p]x  44, 133,20»— 320,319— 353.) 
In  the  Atlaa  (pt.i.  pL  sir.)  to  Dubois  de  Uont- 
perenx  (  Vogagt  Amomr  da  ConeoM,  comp.  vol.  ii. 
ff.  73—133)  will  be  feond  a  map  of  the  theatre  of 
this  war.  In  A.  n.  380,  or  519  according  to  the 
era  of  Tbeophanes,  the  Laii  were  eonnrted  to 
Christianity  (Gibbon,  L  *. ;  Nesnder,  Gtiak.  der 
Ckritd.  Religion,  ToL  iiL  f.  236),  and,  nnder  the 
name  of  jLozua*,  arc  now  spread  through  the  ooDntr; 
near  the  S£.  angle  of  the  Euxine  from  Qwriel  to  the 
■eighbonrhood  of  Treitaondl  Their  Unguage,  bdong- 
ing  to  Uie  Lido-Geimanic  fiimily,  appean  to  contain 
remains  of  the  ancient  Colchian  idiom.  (Cosaiof, 
vol.  H.  note  901,  tnns.;  Prichaid,  Phfiad  Bitt.  of 
lSaM»d,  Tol.  ir.  pi  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEA,  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  mentioned 
onlf  bf  Pliny  (ir.  19.  s.  23)  in  conjimction  with 
Aseania  and  Anaphe. 

LEANDIS  (Amj'I1>>  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  strstagy  of  Cataonia,  in  Armenia  IGnor,  18 
milea  to  the  aoath  of  Cocosos,  in  a  pass  of  Mount 
Taonis,  en  the  road  to  Anaiarbns.  (PtoL  t.  7. 
§  7.)  This  town  is  perhapi  the  lame  as  the  La- 
tanda  of  the  Antcoine  Itineiaiy  (p.  211)  and  of 
Uierodes  (p.  675),  which  most  not  be  ooofonnded 
with  the  Laianda  of  Lycaonia  or  laaoria.     [L.  &] 

LEANI'TAE.     [Lbahites  Sisds.] 

LEANITES  SINUS  (Afivinit  KiK-m\  a  bay  on 
tbe  westecn  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  named  fmn 
the  Arab  tribe  Lkasitab  (AfovrTu,  PtoL  ri.  7. 
§  18).  Th^  are  placed  notth  of  Geiiah,  between 
the  Thrmi  and  the  AbncaeL  Pliny  states  that  the 
name  was  Tariaosly  written:  "  Sinns  intimns,  in  quo 
Ijwaiiitae  qni  nomen  ei  dedere;  r^io  eomm  Agra,  et 
in  aisa  T-«^"«,  Tel,  at  alii  Aaelaoa  ;  nam  et  ipsnm 
ainum  noetri  Aelamticnm  scripsere,  alii  Aeleniticimi, 
Artemidoms  Ahuiiticom,  Jnba  Lamitictmi"  (ri.28). 
Agra,  which  Pliny  represents  as  the  capital,  is  doubt- 
less the  "  Adari  eiritas  '  (^ASipm  iri)Au)  of  Ptolemy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Leanitae.  Mr.  Fortter  regards 
tiw  name  as  an  abbreriated  form  of  "  Sinn  Ehan- 
lanites"  or  Bag  of  Kiaubm,  in  which  he  discoven 
an  idiomatic  modifieation  of  the  name  Hanlanitee, 
tin  Arabic  form  for  Harileans,  —  identical  with 
the  Bmi  JTioU,- the  inhabitants  of  the  Aril  or 
Ha-n'Iah  of  ScrijAore  [Havilah].  {Otognphfi  of 
Ambia,  Tol.  i.  I^  48,  52, 53,  vol.  iL  p.  215i)  The 
gulf  apparently  extended  from  the  Itarans  Portna 
( Kedema)  on  the  north,  to  the  Chenonesi  aitrema 
{Ra»<l-ChdT)  on  the  south.  [6.  W.] 

LEBADE.     [Siptlvb.] 

LEBADEIA  (ArfdScio,  Berod.,  Strab.,  et  alii; 
AfAdla,  Plat.  Z^  38:  EA.  httaidt:  Livad/lia), 
a  town  near  the  westcni  froolier  of  Boeotia,  deecrib^ 
by  Strabo  (ix  pi  414)  as  lying  between  Mt.  Heliom 
and  Chaerooebk  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
pndpitoaa  height,  wluch  is  an  abrupt  northerly 
tenmnatioa  of  Mt.  Helicon.  Pannanias  i^tes  (iz. 
39.  §  1)  thst  this  height  was  originally  occnpied 
by  the  Homeric  city  of  Hideia  (HiS<ia,  //.  ii.  507), 
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from  wlienee  the  inhabitants,  under  the  conduct  of 
Lebadns,  an  Athenian,  migniiad  into  the  plain,  and 
ibanded  there  the  city  named  after  him.  (M  the 
other  hand,  Strabo  maintains  (ix.  p.  413)  that  the 
Homeric  cities  Ame  and  Mideia  were  both  swallowed 
np  by  the  lake  Copais.  Lebadeia  was  originslly  an 
iniignififant  place,  but  it  rose  into  importance  in 
conaeqnenee  rf  its  poaaeaaing  the  celebrated  oracle 
of  Traphcoins.  The  oracle  waa  consulted  both  by 
Croesus  (Herod,  i.  46)  and  by  Mardonins  (Herod. 
viiL  134),  and  it  continued  to  be  consulted  eren  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  all  the  other  oracles  in 
Boeotia  had  became  dumb.  (Plat  ob  D^.  One.  5.) 
Pansanias  himself  coasnlted  the  orade,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  town  in  terms  which  show  that  it 
was  in  his  time  the  moat  flonriahing  place  in  Boeotia. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  the  oracle,  Le- 
badeia did  not  always  escape  ib»  lavagca  of  war. 
It  waa  taken  and  plnadeied  both  by  Lysander  and 
by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  (Plat. 
Lgi.  28, 3ulL  16.)  In  the  war  agunst  Penens,  it 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Ronmns,  while  Thebes, 
Haliartna,  and  Goronaia  declared  in  farour  of  the 
Macedonian  king.  (Polyb.  xxrii.  I.)  It  continues 
to  exist  nnder  the  sightly  altered  name  of  LivadUa, 
and  daring  the  Tuiiiah  snpremacy  it  gars  its  name 
to  the  wbde  province.  It  is  still  a  considerable 
town,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  of  inde. 
pendence  against  the  Turks. 

The  modem  town  is  situated  on  two  oppcaite  hills, 
rising  CD  each  bank  of  a  small  stream,  called  Her- 
eyna  by  Pausanias,  bat  the  greater  part  of  the 
houMS  an  on  the  western  sk)pe,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  ruined  castle.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Hercyia  roee  in  a  cavern,  from  two  fountains,  cloae 
to  one  another,  one  called  the  fountaiii  of  Oblivioa 
and  the  other  the  fixintaiu  of  Memory,  of  which  the 
persons  who  were  going  to  consult  the  oracle  were 
obliged  to  drink.  The  Hercyna  is  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  occasional  torrent  from  Mount  Heli- 
con ;  bat  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  castle-bill,  there  are  some 
oopioua  sources,  which  were  evidently  the  reputed 
fountains  of  the  Hercyna.  Tli^  issue  from  either 
aids  of  the  Hercyna,  those  oo  the  right  bank  being 
the  most  ctqaoas,  flowing  from  nnder  the  rocks  in 
many  large  streams,  and  fbnmng  the  main  body  of  the 
river;  aid  those  on  the  left  ban^  being  insigniiicant, 
and  flowing,  in  the  time  of  Dodwell,  through  ten 
small  spoDts,  of  which  there  are  still  remains.  The 
fountains  oo  the  right  bank  are  warm,  and  are  called 
Chilid  (4  XiAui),  and  sometimes  ri  yXiKpii  npi, 
or  the  water  unfit  for  drinking;  while  the  foontaina 
on  the  left  bank  are  cold  and  clear,  and  are  named 
Krya  (Ji  itpia,  L  e,  4  "pua  jSpwrit,  the  cold  source, 
in  opposition  to  the  warm,  CAtUd).  Neither  of  theee 
two  sets  of  fountains  ria*  ont  of  a  cave,  and  so  far 
do  not  eorreepond  to  the  description  of  Paosauias; 
but  there  is  a  cavern  cloes  tu  each;  and  in  the 
coame  of  ages,  aince  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Trophonius,  the  caverns  may  easily 
have  been  choked  up,  and  the  springs  have  emerged 
in  different  spots.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
which  of  the  caverns  contained  the  reputed  soums 
of  the  Hercyna  ?  The  answer  to  this  must  depend 
upon  the  poeition  we  assign  to  the  sacred  grove  of 
Trophonius,  in  which  the  source  of  the  Hercyna  was 
situated.  Leake  places  the  sacred  grove  on  the 
right  or  enstem  bank ;  but  Ulricbs  on  the  left,  or 
western  bank.  The  latter  appean  more  probable, 
on  account  of  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  Suipyu  il 
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iir'  atnijs  (i.  e.  T^t  irikHts)  rh  i\ir<n  toS  Tpo^v- 
vbm,  vhera  thers  is  little  doobt  that  irmanot,  or 
some  eqniTalent  term,  must  be  applied  u  the 
nominatiTe  of  tiilpyti.  The  ancient  city  would,  in 
that  case,  have  stood  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  which  also  appears  probable  from  the 
nnmetons  fragments  of  antiquity  still  scattered  over 
the  eminence  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and  the  grove 
of  Trophonius  would  have  been  on  the  western  side 
of  the  stream,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  town  stands. 

The  meet  remarkable  object  in  the  grave  of  Tro- 
phonias  was  the  temple  of  the  hero,  containing  bis 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  resembling  a  statae  of  Asclepius ; 
a  temple  of  Demeter,  snmamed  Europe;  a  statue  of 
Zeus  Hyetius  (Fluvius)  in  the  open  air;  and  higher 
np,  upon  the  monntain,  the  oracle  (rh  fiavrt'iov'). 
Still  higher  np  was  the  hunting  place  of  Persephone; 
a  large  unfinished  temple  of  Zeus  Basilens,  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  another  temple,  containing  statues  of 
Cronns,  Zeus,  and  Hera.  Fausanias  likewise  men- 
tions a  chapel  of  the  Good  Daemon  and  of  Good 
Fortune,  where  those  who  were  going  to  consult  Uie 
oracle  first  passed  a  certain  number  of  days. 

In  the  Turkish  mosque,  now  converted  into  a 
church  of  the  Panagia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  three  inscriptions  have  been  found,  one  of 
which  contains  a  dedication  to  Trophonius,  and  the 
other  a  catalogue  of  dedications  in  the  temple  of 
Trophonius.  (See  Biickh,  Iiucr.  1571,  1588.) 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  temple  of 
Trophonius  oocnpied  this  site.  Near  the  fountain 
of  Krya,  there  is  a  square  chamber,  with  seats  cut 
ont  of  the  rock,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  chapel 
of  the  Good  Daemon  and  Good  Fortune.  Near  this 
chamber  is  a  cavern,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  entrance  to  the  oracle.  It  is  25  feet  in  depth, 
and  tenninates  in  a  hollow  filled  with  water.  But 
this  could  not  have  been  the  oracle,  since  the  latter, 
according  to  the  testimony  both  of  Pausanias  and 
Philostratns,  was  not  situated  in  the  valley  upon 
the  Hercyna,  but  higher  np  upon  the  mountain. 
(Pans.  a.  39.  §  4;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apott.  viii.  19.) 
Mure  justly  expresses  his  surprise  that  Leake,  after 
quoting  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that 
the  oracle  was  M  roS  Spms,  should  suppose  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  person  who 
consulted  the  oracle  descended  a  well  constructed  of 
masonty,  IS  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  wall.  Upon 
reaching  the  bottom  he  lay  npon  his  back  and  in- 
troduced his  legs  into  the  hole,  when  npon  a  sudden 
the  rest  of  his  body  was  rapidly  carried  forward 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  site  of  the  oracle  has  not 
jet  bcpn  discovered,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  without 
an  extensive  excavation.  An  accoimt  of  the  rites 
observed  in  consulting  the  oracle  is  given  in  the 
Dkt  of  Antiq.  p.  841,  2nd  ed.  (Dodwell,  Tour 
through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 6,  seq. ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  seq.;  Hnre,  Tovr  m  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  233,  seq. ;  Ulrichs,  RtUea  m  Griecien- 
hnd,  p.  164,  seq.) 

LEBAEA  (Aegal?;,)  an  ancient  city  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  and  the  residence  of  the  early  Macedonian 
kings,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (viiL  137). 

LEBECII.     [LIBICI.] 

LEBEDO'NTIA,  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  His- 
pania  Tnrraconenaia,  situated  npon  the  mountain 
^Ilus,  at  no  great  distance  from  Tarraca  It  is 
nentioned  only  by  Avienua  (O.  Marit.  509),  in 
vhose  time,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  esist. 
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LE'BEDOS  (A^SeSos:    £(i.  Acf^Sut),  n  a. 
cient  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  ICaof.  )> 
stadia  to  the  east  of  Cape  Myonnesas,  and  1!0> 
the  north-west  of  ColophoD.    (Stub.  xiv.  p.  643 1 
The  pUce  was  originally  inhabited  by  Caxiaiis,  Et . 
on  the  immigiatioD  of  the  lonians  into  Asa,  i: » 
taken  possession  of  by  them  nnder  the  gnidiU' 
Andraemon,  a  son  of  Codnu.     (Pass.  vii.  3.  §  1: 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  633),  howerver,  in  speaking  a  lie 
foundation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  states  Uut  it  n 
colonised  by  Andropompns  and  his  folknms,  hut: 
previously  borne  the  name  of  Artis:  the  tcisl  <: 
Andraemon,  mweover,  was  shown  m  the  neighka:- 
hood  of  Colophon,  on   the  road  crassing  t£a  cr; 
Hales.     (Pans.  I.  c.)    F»  a  long  time  Ld»i- 
continued  to  be  a  city  fionrishing  by  its  oomiuRe. 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  eicelleit  1» 
mineral  springs  in  its  Deighbourhood,  wbich  si 
exist.  (Hecat./>ajiii,219;  Herod-IHS;  Tiiwi 
viii.  19.)    It  was  afterwards  nearly  destrejei  it 
Lysimachns,   who    transplanted   its  popnlickc  :• 
Ephesus  (Pans.  /.  e.  i.  9.  §  8);  after  which  ti' 
Lebedos  appears  to  have  fallen  more  and  uun  k'< 
decay,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Horace  it  wu  mem  it- 
serted  than  Gabii  or  Fidenae.     (Epist.  i.  11.  '.)  h 
is  mentioned,  however,  as  late  as  the  7th  ccDtnij  'i 
the  Christian  era  (Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5;  PtoL  t. 
2.  §  7;  MeU,  i.  17j  Plin.  B.  N.  r.  31;  Hia«!». 
p.  660) ;  and  Uie  Romans,  in  order  to  raise  the  pi.! 
in  some  measure,  established  there  the  compa;  d 
actors   (Tex'friu   wtpl    rir    Afonwsr)  wbo  id 
formerly  dwelt   in   Tens,  whence    during  s  ciii 
commotion   they  withdrew    to   Ephens.    Auiia 
afterwards  transplanted  them  to  Ityonnems;  ti 
the  Romans,  at  the  request  of  the  Teitns,  tim- 
fen«d    them    to   Lebedos,    where   tliey  »en  wj 
welcome,  as  the  place  was  veiy  thinly  inhibi;?- 
At  Lebedos  the  actors  of  all   Ionia  as  fiu  i>  tl< 
Hellespont  had  ever  after  an  amroal  mcetisc. » 
which    games  were  celebrated   in   faonoor  d  h'- 
onysus.     (Stmb.  xiv.  p.  643.)     Tlie  site  of  Let«^ 
is  marked  by  s<rme  ruins,  now  called  Ecdaia  ^ 
Xmgi,  and  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  stoie  ai" 
bricks,  with  cement     There  also  exists  tie  !»«■ 
ment  and  an  entire  floor  of  a  small  templt;  >■'•- 
nearer  the  sea  there  are  traces  of  ancioit  w«iK  *'• 
a  ten  fragments  of  Doric  columns.     (Chinite* 
Ana  Minor,  f.  125.)  [l-^] 

LEBEN  (Aieiiy,  Strab.  x.  p.  478)  or  LEBEXA 
(AiSrim,  Ptol. iii.  17.  §  4;  Stadiam.;  Plin-  '"•  '•• 
Afgiivri,  Pans.  ii.  26.  §  7 ;  Ledena,  Pent.  N).}- 
a  maritime  town  of  Crete,  which  was  a  lisrtwa  it 
Gortyna,  about  70  sUdia  inland.  (Strab.  Lc)  I> 
possessed  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  of  great  ctltbti? 
(Philostrat.  Vit.  ApoUon.  iz.  11),  and  is  rep»eiW 
by  the  modem  hamlet  of  Leda.  (H6ck,  Krtta.  r<i 
i.  pp.  8,  894.  399.)  [E.B.J-] 

LEBIKTHUS  (Attu-fes),  a  small  island  is  ii» 
Acgaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  KE.  of  Amoffio. 
between  wbich  and  Lebinthns  lies  the  still  aii^<' 
island  Cinarus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Steph.  B.if- 
Aptwiyri;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  H:  ^"^ 
Met  viii.  222,  Ar.  .4m.  it  81;  Bo8S,i8eiie«ii«/*» 
Griech.  ftuebi,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.) 

LEBONAH,  a  town  of  Palestine,  north  of  Sbil* 
identified  by  Maundrell  with  Leban,  a  village  4b«.T 
S.  of  lf<g>lta.  (Jvdg.  xxi  19 ;  Winer,  BibUiA.  «»»■ 
worttrlmch,  $.  r.) 

LEBUNL    [LusiTAKUi.] 

LECHAEUM.     [Corinthus,  p.  682,] 
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hf  the  Jenunilem  Itin.  afttsr  Antusio  (Oronjw),  and 
xiiL  JLP.  {rom  it.  lyAiiTille  ujra  tiuit  the  diatance 
is  too  great,  for  it  aeeois  that  the  place  ia  at  the 
passage  of  the  Ktnall  liver  La.  [6.  L.] 

LECTUM  (rh  AfCTibi),  a  promonto^  in  the 
soDth-vest  at  Trass,  opposite  the  island  of  Leibas. 
It  fonna  the  aoath-weetem  tennituttion  of  Honnt 
Ida.  (Ham.  /Lzit.  294;  Herod,  ix.  114;  Tha^ 
v'lii.  101 ;  PtoL  T.S.  §  4;  Plio.T.32i  Lrr.  zzxriL 
37.)  In  the  time  of  Stxabo  (xiii.  p.  60S,  comp. 
p.  583)  tliere  was  shown  on  Cape  Lectom  an  altar, 
■aid  to  hare  been  erected  bj  Agamemnon  to  the 
twelTe  great  gods ;  bat  this  raj  nmnber  is  a  proof 
of  the  bte  origin  of  the  altar.  Under  the  Bjzan- 
line  emperors,  Lectnm  was  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  provinoe  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  pi  659.)  Athe. 
naens  (iii.  p.  88)  states  that  the  purple  shell-fish, 
found  near  Lectnm  as  well  as  near  Sigeom,  was  of 
a  large  nie.  The  modem  name  of  Lectnm  is  Baba, 
or  Saaia  Maria.  [L.  &3 

LE'CYTHUS  (A^nfat),  a  town  in  the  peninsnU 
of  Sithonia  in  Cfaal^dioe,  not  far  from  Torone,  with 
a  temple  to  Athena.  The  town  was  attacked  by 
Brasidas,  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  consecrated  the 
entire  cape  to  the  goddess.  Ererything  was  de- 
molished except  the  temple  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  it.    (Tbnc.  iv.  115, 1 16.)    [£.  B.  J.] 

LEDEBA'TA  or  LAEDERATA  {KOtfAra  and 
Ampartf),  a  fortified  place  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the 
high  road  from  Viminaciam  to  Docia,  on  the  riTer 
Uorgns.  It  was  a  station  for  a  detachment  of  horse 
archers.  (Procop.  d6Aed.ir.6;  Tab.  Pent.;  Notit. 
Imp.,  where  it  is  called  Laedsnata.)  Bains  of 
ancient  fortifications,  commonly  identified  with  the 
site  of  Lederata,  are  found  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
RaMUL  rii.  S.! 

LEDOK  (At&ir:  £(i.  AtUrrm),  s  town  of 
Pbods,  north  of  Tithorea,  the  birthplace  of  Philo- 
melus,  the  commander  of  the  Phooians  in  the  Sacred 
War.  In  tlie  time  of  Pansanias  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  settled  npon  the  Cephiasus,  at 
the  diatance  cf  40  stadia  from  the  town,  bnt  the 
rains  cf  the  latter  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  mins  at  Pakd  Fiva  are  those  of 
Ledon.  (Pans.  x.  2.  §2,  x.  a  §2,  z.  33.  §  1; 
Leake,  Northern  Gretee,  toI.  iL  p.  89.) 

LEDBON  (tdlflpw),  a  place  in  Cyprus,  near  Len- 
cosia,  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  as  a 
bishop's  sae.  (Sozomen,  H.E.  t.  10;  Niceph.  Cellist. 
viU.4S;  Engel,  Zjprot,  toL  i.  p.  152.)     [£.  B.  X] 

LEDUS,  or  LEDUM,  as  Mela  (ii.  5)  names  it,  a 
small  rirer  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Festns  Avienns 
(Oe.  Mcait,  590)  names  it  Ledus.  MeU  speaks  of 
the  "Stagna  Vt^camm,  Ledum  flumen,  castellnm 
Latera."  The  Ledns  is  the  Lex,  which  passes  by 
Sextantio,  to  the  east  of  ifontpeUier,  and  flows  into 
the  Rtang  de  Maguebme  or  PeroU  below  Latera, 
now  Lalee  or  Latte.  Pliny  (ix.  8)  gives  the  name 
cf  Stagnnm  Latera  to  this  Eiaag,  and  he  apeaks  of 
it  as  abounding  in  mallets,  and  describes  the  way  of 
taking  them.  The  mallet  is  still  abundant  there. 
Pliny  places  the  Stagnam  Latera  in  the  territory  of 
Kemansns  (iVfmef),  which  is  at  some  distance.  But 
the  Etang  and  the  Castellum  Latera  may  be  among 
the  many  small  places  (Plin.  iiL  4)  which  were 
m.ide  dependant  on  Nemansus  (Nemansiensibas 
attribota).  [G.  L.] 

LeStA'NT.    [LAKicTAin.] 

LEGAE  (Avyoi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  503 ;  An7f»,  Plat 
Pomp.  35),  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
sitasted  h^ween  Albania  and  the  Amazones,  and 
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belonging  to  the  Scythian  stock.  (Theopbanes,  op. 
Strab.  L  c.)  The  name  sarrires,  it  has  been  con- 
jectnred,  in  the  modem  Leegki,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  E.  region  of  Cancasns.  (Comp.  Potocki,  Voyage 
da>ukiSlqu(rAilra}clum,roli.  f.2S9.)  [E.B.J.] 

LEGEDIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a  road  from  Condate  (Setmet)  to  Coriallum,  perhaps 
Cherbourg.  It  is  49  Gallic  leagnas  frooi  Condata 
to  Lcgedia,  and  19  from  Legedia  to  Cosedia.  None 
of  the  geographers  agree  about  the  posidon  of  Le- 
gedia. Walckenasr  places  it  at  VUlebaudon,  near 
Liaeau,  in  support  of  which  there  ia  some  similarity 
of  name,  [G.  L.] 

LEGEOLTDM,  a  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  Itineniy.  At  CatUtford,  in  Yorkshire,  the  nod 
firan  Isnrium  (AU&oroHgK)  cmases  the  river  Aire; 
snd  in  this  neighboorhood  coins  and  other  antiqnities 
have  been  dug  up.  A  camp,  however,  has  jet  to 
he  discovered.  Caitl^ord  is  generally  identified 
with  Legedlium. 

Lagednm  i*  the  fint  station  from  York  on  the 
way  to  London,  21  miles  from  the  former  town,  and 
16  from  Dannm  (_  =  Dotuxuier).  Tliis  is  from  the 
8th  Itinerary. 

In  the  5th  Legcolinm  is  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition.    This  identifies  the  twa  [B.  G.  L.] 

LE'GIO  (Arytaii'),  a  town  of  Palestine  mentiooeil 
by  Ensebius  and  S.  Jerome.  Its  importance  is 
intimated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  by  them  ns 
a  centre  fiom  which  to  measure  the  distance  of 
other  places.  Thus  they  phtce  it  15  M.  P.  west  of 
Nszaieth,  three  or  four  from  Taanach  (Ononwut. 
t.  w.  Nazareth,  Thaanadi,  Thanaaeh  Conona, 
Aphraim.')  Beland  {Palaett.  I.  v.  p.  873)  correctly 
identifies  it  with  the  modem  viUags  Legune  or 
el-Lejjun,  "  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdrselon,'' — which  Eusebins  and  S.  Jen>me 
designate,  from  this  town,  fiiya  weSfor  Arytiyos 
(Onofflotf.  ».  V.  ragaSiiv),  —  "  where  it  already  be- 
gins to  rise  gaqtly  towards  the  low  range  of  woodeil 
bills  which  connect  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of 
Somsria."  Its  identity  with  the  Megiddo  of  Scrip- 
ture is  successfully  argue^  by  Dr.  Bobinson  (£16. 
J2s>.  vol.  iii.  pp.  177 — 180.)  Megiddo  is  constantly 
joined  with  Taanach,  and  Lejj&n  is  the  requisite 
distance  from  the  village  of  TdamtUe,  which  is 
directly  south  of  it  Both  were  occupied  by  Ca- 
naanituh  sheikhs  ^Joeh.  xii.  21),  both  assigned  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Monasseh,  thongh  lying  within  the 
borders  of  Issochar  or  Asher  (xvii.  11;  1  Chron, 
vii.  29);  both  remained  long  nnsubdned  {Judges,  i. 
27).  In  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Sisera  "  they 
fought  in  Taanach  by  the  Waters  of  Megiddo," — which 
waters  issue  from  a  cojnous  fountain,  the  stream 
from  which  turns  several  mills,  and  is  an  important 
tribntary  to  the  Kishon  (Manndrell,  Journey,  March 
22,  p.  57.)  This  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  b/ 
Shaw  as  the  Kat-el-KMtm,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Three  or  four  of  its  sotu'ces,  he  says,  lie  within  less 
than  a  furlong  of  escli  other,  and  discharge  water 
enough  to  fomi  a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis. 
(TVnceb,  p.  274,  4to.  ed.)  It  was  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  1842.  He  found  it  to  be 
on  hour  and  40  minntes  from  Ta'annik  (BMiotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  76 — 78.)  The  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus  passes  through  Lgjuu ; 
and  traces  of  an  old  Roman  road  are  to  be  seen  to 
the  south  of  the  vilhige.  [G.  W.] 

LEGIO  VIL  GE'MINA  Qltin.  AnI.  p.  395; 
Atriov  (  ^^ftua'lK^,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  30 :  /-eon),,  n 
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Kom:in  citj  of  Asturia,  in  Hispania  Tarraeoneiuu, 
udmirably  sitoated  at  the  oonfluenn  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  Etla,  at  the  foot  of  the  Astnrian  moun- 
tains, commandini;  and  protecting  the  plain  nf  Leon. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  grew  out  of  the  station  of 
the  new  7th  legiun,  which  was  nused  hj  the  emperor 
Galba  in  Hitpania.  (Dion  Cass.  ir.  S4 ;  Tac  BisL 
ii.  It,  iii.  2S  ;  Saet.  GaOa,  10.)  Tacitus  calls  the 
legion  Gaiaiaxa,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
Lkgio  VII.  Claudia,  but  this  appellation  is  not 
found  on  anj  gemma  inacriptioiis.  It  appears  to 
hare  reveived  the  appellation  of  GuiucA  (respecting 
the  use  of  which,  and  Geiieli,a,  see  Caesar  B.  C. 
liL  3)  on  account  of  its  amalgamation  \>y  Vespasian 
with  one  of  the  German  legions,  not  improbablj  the 
Leoio  I.  GEMtAincA.  Its  full  name  was  VIL 
Gbmima  Fklul  After  senring  in  Pannonia,  and 
in  the  riril  wars,  it  was  settled  by  Vespasian  in 
Hispaiiia  Tarrsconensis,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
VI.  Victriz  and  X.  Gemina,  two  of  tlie  three  legions 
iirdiiiarily  stationed  in  the  province,  but  which  had 
liren  withdrawn  to  Germany.  (Tac.  Bitt  ii.  11, 67, 
86,  iii.  7,  10,  SI — 25,  It.  39  ;  Ttucr.  ap.  Gruter, 
y.  249,  no.  2.)  That  its  regular  winter  quarters, 
under  later  emperors,  were  at  Leon,  we  leam  from 
the  Itinerary,  Ttalemy,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
iM  well  as  from  a  few  inscriptions  (Huratori,  p.  2037, 
IM.  8,  A.  D.  130 ;  p.  335,  nos.  2,  8,  A.  D.  163 ; 
f.  336,  no.  3,  A.  D.  167;  Gruter,  p.  260,  no.  I, 
A.  D.  216) ;  bat  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  to 
prove  that  a  strong  detachment  of  it  was  stationed 
at  Tartaco,  tlie  chief  city  of  the  province.  (The 
following  are  a  selection,  iu  order  of  time  : — Oirelli, 
jio.  3496,  A.  D.  182 ;  no.  4815  ;  Gruter,  p.  365, 
no.  7.)  In  the  inscriptions  the  legion  has  the  sar- 
luunes  of  P.  F.  AxtoniniaXa,  P.  F.  Alexah- 
iiRiAHA,  and  P.  F.  SsvBKiAaA  Albxahdiuaka  ; 
and  its  name  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  as  AET. 
Z.  A\&viai  (C.  /.  vol.  iii.  no.  4022),  while  another 
mentions  a  x'^VX'"'  '"  'I^wavlf  Krytiros  jSM^qt, 
(C  /.  vol.  L  00^  1126.)  There  is  an  inscription  in 
which  is  found  a  "  Tribunus  Militnm  Lbo.  VIL  Gb- 
iiuiAE  Fkucw  is  Germamia,"  from  a  comparison 
of  which  with  two  inscriptions  fotmd  in  Gennany 
(Leiine,  Sehrijien,  vol.  i.  nos.  11,  62;  Borgheai, 
tulle  iter.  Rom.  del  Jieito,  f.  26),  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  legion  was  employed  on  an  expe- 
ilition  into  Germany  under  Alexander  Severus,  and 
that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
designation  of  rtfiuumai  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy. 
(BScking,  N.  D.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1026,  seq. ;  Marqnardt's 
Becker,  Rom.  AUertkum.  vol.  iii.  pt  2,  p.  354 ; 
Orotefend,  in  Paul/s  Realeneyldopadu,  e.  v. 
Legio.) 

The  station  of  this  le^on  in  Asturia  grew  into 
an  important  city,  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  till  A.  D.  586,  when  it  was  taken  by  Leovi- 
gildo ;  and  it  was  one  of  tlie  few  cities  which  the 
Goths  allowed  to  retain  their  fortifications.  During 
tlie  struggle  with  the  Arab  invaders,  the  same  for- 
tress, which  the  Bonuuis  bad  built  to  protect  the 
phun  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  be- 
came the  advanced  post  which  covered  the  mountain, 
as  the  last  refuge  of  Spanish  independence.  After 
yielding  to  the  firet  sssault  of  the  Moore,  it  was 
soon  recovered,  and  was  restored  by  Ordoiio  L  in 
850.  It  was  again  taken  by  Al-Hansnr  in  996, 
after  a  year's  siege;  bat  was  recovered  after  Al- 
Uansur's  defeat  at  CalataSamr,  about  A.  D.  1000 ; 
lepeopled  by  Alonso  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Alonso  XI., 
noder  whoss  successor,  Don  Pedro,  it  ceased  to  be 
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the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Zeoii,  by  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  SevSle.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Soman  walls  may  still  be  traced.  (Foid,  Bandbook 
o/iJw»,  p.318.)  [P.S.] 

LEHI,  or  more  fully  Rakathlehi,  s  place  in 
tin  south  of  Palestine,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  one  of  Samson's  exploits.  (Jiufi^.xv.S,  14.17; 
oomp.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8.  §  8;  Winer,  Biiliteh.  Real- 
uorlerbuek,  t.  e.) 

LEIMCNE  (Aei^uivi)).  the  later  name  of  the 
Homeric  Elohb  ('HAtini),  according  to  Strabu, 
was  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympns,  not  far  from 
the  Titaresius  oi-  Knrotaa.  The  Greeks  of  Elatiosa 
report  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this  city  at 
iSeiw.  (Horn.  It  ii.  739 ;  Strah.  ix.  p.  440 ;  Steph. 
B.  c  V.  'HXcivi);  Leake,  NorUteru  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  345.) 

LEINUM  (A^Irar),  a  town  of  Sarmatia  Europoea, 
which  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §  29)  places  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Bocysthenes,  but  whether  on  tlie  Beretina,  or 
some  other,  is  uncertain.  Liahiii  (AfUu'oi',  Ptol. 
iii.  5.  §  12),  on  the  Palus  Maeotis,  appears  to  be  the 
same  phuse  repeated  by  an  oversight.  (Schafarik, 
52aii..<l&L  vol.i.  P.S12.)  [E.B.J.] 

LEIPSYDEIUM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

LELAMNO^IUS  SINUS,  in  Briuin,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  lying  between  the  ae:ituary  of 
the  Clota  (^dj/de)  and  the  Epidiau  Promontory 
(MvU  of  Catt^re);  -  Lock  Fyne.        [R.  G.  L.] 

LELAMTUS  CAMPUS  (vi  A^AiU'Tai'  wiUw), 
a  fertile  plain  in  Euboea,  between  Cbalds  and 
Eretiia,  which  was  an  object  of  frequent  contention 
between  those  cities.  [Chalcis.J  It  was  the 
snlgect  of  volcanic  action.  Strabo  relates  that  cu 
COS  occasion  a  torrent  of  hot  mud  issued  from  it ; 
and  it  contained  some  warm  springs,  which  were 
nsed  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  The  plun  ma  bIm> 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards  ;  and  in  it  there  wera 
mines  of  copper  and  iron.  (Strab.  L  p.  58,  x.  p.  447, 
seq. ;  Horn.  JSTjnm.  m  AfoU.  219 ;  Theogn.  888 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  Lelantus  in  EubuM,  which  must 
have  Sowed  through  this  plain,  if  it  really  existed. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

LEXEGES  (A<X>ym).  an  ancient  race  which 
was  spread  over  Greece,  tlie  adjoining  islands,  and 
the  Asiatic  coast,  before  the  Hellenes.  Th^  were 
so  widely  diffused  that  we  must  either  suppoee  that 
their  name  was  descriptive,  and  applied  to  several 
different  tribes,  or  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  single 
tribe  and  was  aftemards  extended  to  others.  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  322)  regarded  them  as  a  mixed  race,  and  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  their  name  had  reference  to 
this  (t^  TvXAe'lrrovs  yeyovivtu).  They  may  pro- 
bably be  looked  upon,  like  the  PeUsgians  and  the 
other  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  mcmbrra  of 
the  great  Indo-Europ,.'an  race,  who  became  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and  thus 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

The  meet  distinct  statement  of  ancient  writen  oa 
the  origin  of  the  Leieges  is  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  name  of  Lcleges  vras  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Cariiins  (Herod,  i.  171).  A  hiter  Grerk 
writer  considered  the  Leieges  as  standing  io  the 
same  relation  to  the  Carians  as  the  Helots  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Peneslae  to  the  Thessalians. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  271.)  In  Homer  both  Leieges  and 
Cariana  appear  as  equals,  and  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Trojans.  (72.  x.  428.)  The  Leieges  are  ruled  by 
!  Altes,    the  Esther- ui- Uw  of  Pi-iam,  aud  iah<iUt   a 
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town  called  Pediuna  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Ida.  (It 
xxi.  86.)  Sinbo  relates  that  Leleges  and  Cariana 
once  occupied  the  whole  of  Ionia,  and  that  in  the 
Mileiian  tenitoiy  and  in  all  Caria  tomha  and  fiirta 
of  the  Leleges  wen  shown.  He  farther  aajs  that 
the  two  were  so  intermingled  that  thcj  wen  £re- 
qumtlf  rc);arded  as  tlie  same  people.  (Stnb.  TiL 
]L  32 1 ,  xiii.  p.  61 1 .)  It  would  tlwRfora  appear  that 
there  was  some  dose  connectioo  between  the  Le- 
itgfi  and  Carians,  thottgh  the;  were  probably  di6e- 
reiit  peoplrs.  The  Lel^es  seem  at  one  time  to 
ban  ocenjiied  a  eansiderable  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Ther  were  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Samoa.  (Atfaen.  xr.  pi  672.)  The 
eonnectiaD  of  the  Lelegea  and  the  Carians  was  pro- 
bably the  fimndation  of  the  Megarian  tradition, 
that  in  the  tweliUi  fieneration  after  Car,  Leiex  came 
am  from  Efsrpt  to  Hegara,  and  gave  bis  name  to 
the  people  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  6)  ;  bat  their  Egyptian 
origin  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  times, 
when  it  became  the  iaabion  to  derive  the  civilisation 
of  Greece  from  that  of  Egypt.  A  gTandson  of  this 
Lehs  is  said  to  bave  led  a  colony  of  Hegarisn 
Leleges  into  Mesaenia,  where  they  founded  Fylns, 
and  remained  until  they  were  driven  ont  by  Neleus 
and  the  Pelasgians  from  loloos  ;  whereupon  they 
took  posscaaion  of  Pylua  in  Elis.  (Paiis.T.  36.  §  I.) 
The  Lacedaemonian  traditions,  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  Leleges  as  the  autochthons  of  La- 
conia  ;  they  spoke  of  Lelex  as  the  first  native  of 
the  soil,  from  whom  the  people  were  called  Leleges 
and  the  land  Lele^  ;  and  the  son  of  this  Lelex  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Messenia.  (Pans. 
iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  I.  {{  I,  5.)  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
regarded  Lencidia,  or  the  western  parts  of  Aear- 
nania,  as  the  original  seats  of  the  Leleges  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Lelex  wss  the  autochthon  of 
Lenradia,  and  from  lUm  were  descended  the  Tele- 
boans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Taphian 
islands.  He  also  r^arded  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Locrians,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed 
the  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  spoke  of  them  as  the 
subjects  of  Locms,  snd  as  prodnced  from  the  stones 
with  which  Dencalicn  rspeopled  the  earth  after  the 
deluge.  (Stnb.  vii.  pp.  321,323.)  Henoe  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Parnassus,  Locrians,  Phocians, 
Boeotiana,  and  others,  are  sometimes  described  as 
leleges.  (Camp.  Dionys.  Hal.  L  17.)  (See  Thirl- 
wall.  JTttt.  of  Gretee,  voL  i.  p.  42,  seq.) 

LEMANIS  POBTUS  (Kmrhs  fufiiir,  PtoL  iL  3. 
§  4),  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Britain,  situated 
in  the  territories  of  the  Cantii;  the  site  near  I^/mne, 
in  KaiL  The  road  from  Duroremnm  to  Portns 
I.emanis  (/(it.  Anton.  iv.)is  extant  nearly  its  entire 
length,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Stone  StneL 

The  harbour  or  port  is  no  longer  to  be  traced, 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  sea;  but  it  must  have 
been  ritnated  opposite  to  Wut  Bythe  and  Lj/mnt. 
The  remains  of  the  castrum,  called  Stut/aU  CaHU, 
to  the  vest  of  TTest  Bytht,  and  below  Lymnt,  indi- 
cate the  quarters  of  the  Tnmacensian  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  in  defiance  of  the  Littus  Saxonicimi. 
(Sot.  Dig.")  Becent  discoveries  have  ahown  that  a 
body  of  marines  (Classiarii  Britannia)  were  also 
<oc«ted  at  the  Portns  Lemanis,  snd  at  Dnbris 
(Dover).  An  altar  was  also  found,  recording  the 
name  of  a  prefect  of  the  British  fleet  (Report 
on  Exeaeationi  made  at  Lgmne.)  The  Portns 
Lemanis  is  bid  down  in  the  Peutingerian  Tables, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  anonymous  Geographer  of 
Baremia. 
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The  Soman  station  was  tituated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  Like  tbst  of  Riehburoagh  (Batupiae),  it  was 
walled  on  three  sides  only;  the  side  fiicing  the  sea 
being  sufficiently  defended  by  nature  in  a  steep 
bank,  such  as  we  see  at  other  Boman  castra  wbcra 
the  engineers  have  availed  themselves  of  a  natnral 
defenoe  to  save  the  expense  and  labonr  of  buildinf; 
walls.  The  iintreas  enclosed  about  10  acres.  The 
walls,  in  part  only  now  standing,  were  npwards  <if 
20  ft.  high,  and  about  10  ft.  thick;  they  were  further 
stKngthened  by  semicircnUr  solid  towers.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  east,  facing  the  site  of 
the  village  of  Wtet  Hythe.  It  was  supported  by 
two  smaller  towers,  and,  as  recent  excavations  prove, 
by  other  oonstractions  of  great  strength.  OppoMte 
to  this,  on  the  west,  was  a  postern  gate,  of  narrow 
dimwisinns.  At  some  remote  period  the  castrum 
was  shattered  by  a  Und-slip,  and  the  lower  part  was 
carried  away,  and  separated  entirely  firom  the  upper 
wall,  which  alone  stands  in  its  original  position.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  diqointed 
and  shattered  conditicn  of  the  lower  port.  Parts  of 
the  wall  and  the  great  gateway  were  completely 
bnried.  The  excavations  alluded  to  brought  them 
to  light,  and  enabled  a  plan  to  be  made.  Within  the 
area  were  discovered  the  walls  of  one  of  the  barmcks, 
and  a  large  house  with  several  rooms  heated  by  a 
hypocanst  [C.  B.  S.] 

LEUANUS  or  LEMANNXJS  LACUS  (At/uixoi, 
Af/utrq  kiiuni :  Lemon  Lake  or  Lake  qf  Geneva'), 
Caesar  says  (B.  0.  i.  8)  that  he  drew  his  rampart 
against  the  Helvetii  "fran  the  Lacns  Lemannus, 
which  flows  into  the  Bbone,  as  far  as  the  Jura;"  a 
form  of  expression  which  some  of  the  commentator* 
have  found  fault  with  and  altered  without  any 
reason.  The  name  Ainirri  At/m)  in  Ptolemy's  text 
(ii.  10.  §  2)  is  merely  a  copyist's  error  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  Lanaonins  Lacns  ocenrs ; 
snd  in  the  Table,  Losannenais  Lacns.  Hela  (ii.  S), 
who  snppoKS  ths  Bhodanus  to  rise  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  ths  Bhenus  and  the  Inter,  says  that, 
"  after  being  received  in  the  Lemannus  Lacns,  the 
river  maintains  its  cmrent,  and  flowing  entire  through 
it,  runs  ont  as  large  as  it  came  in."  Stiubo  (p.  271) 
hasa rsmarktothesame purpose,  and  Pliny(ii.  103), 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinos  (xv.  II).  This  is  not  the 
bet,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  though  the  current 
of  tlie  Bhone  is  perceptible  for  some  distance  after 
the  river  has  entered  the  cast  end  of  the  hike  of 
Geneva.  Ansonins  (De  Cbar.  Urb.  Xarbo)  makes 
the  lake  the  chief  source  of  the  Rhodanns :-~ 

Qua  rapitor  praecepe  Bhodanus  genitora  Lemanno; 

bat  this  poetical  embellishment  needs  no  remark. 

The  lake  of  Geneva  is  an  immense  hollow  filled 
by  ths  Bhone  and  some  smaller  streams,  and  it 
properly  described  under  another  title.  [Rhoda- 
»U8.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMATI.    [Oaixaxcia.] 

LEMINCUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  hi 
the  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  the 
Alpis  Graia  (Little  St.  Bernard)  to  '^enna  (  Viemte). 
Lraaincnm  is  Lement,  near  Ciaaiieri/,  and  there  is 
also,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  if  ont  Lemiae. 
The  next  station  to  Lemincum  on  the  niad  to  Vienna 
ia  Labiscimi.    [Labiscum.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMNOS  (Arifuns :  Eth.  tdtiunet),  one  of  the 
larger  islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  Hellespont. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  it  lay  22  miles 
SW.  of  Tmbros,  and  87  milsa  SK  of  Athos;  but  ths 
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latter  is  nearly  double  the  tnie  diatance.  Several 
aDcient  writers,  howerer,  state  that  Moont  Athoa 
east  its  shadow  upon  the  island.  (Soph.  ap.  SchoL 
ad  Theoer.  -n.  76;  Plis.  I.  c.)  Pliny  also  relates 
that  Lemnos  is  IIS  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  reckon  all  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Its  area  is  nearly  ISO  square 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  qoadrilateral  shape, 
being  nearly  divided  into  two  peninsnlss  by  two  deep 
bays.  Part  Paraditt  on  the  N.,  and  Port  St  Anioag 
on  the  S.  The  latter  is  a  large  and  convenient  har- 
bour. On  the  eastern  side  til  the  island  is  a  bold 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  called  by  Aeschylna 
'ipiiatov  \irat  A^/ivou,  in  his  description  of  the 
beacon  fires  between  Mount  Ida  and  Mycenae,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Troy.  (Aesch.  Agaat. 
283  ;  comp.  Soph.  Philoct  1459.)  Hills,  but  of  no 
great  height,  cover  two-thirds  <k  the  isUnd  ;  thej 
are  barren  and  rocky,  and  then  are  veiy  few  trees, 
except  in  some  of  the  namw  valleys.  The  whole 
island  bean  the  strongest  msrks  of  the  efiSacts  of 
volcanic  firs  i  the  rocks,  in  many  places,  are  like  the 
burnt  and  vitrified  scoria  of  furnaces.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  its  connection  with  Hephaestus,  who, 
when  hurled  from  heaven  by  Zeos,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  upon  Lemnos.  (Horn.  11.  L  S94.)  The  island 
was  therefore  saored  to  Hephaestus  (Nicandr.  Ther. 
4.^8 ;  Ov.  FoMt.  iii.  82),  who  was  frequently  called 
the  Lemnian  god.  (Ov.  .Misi.  iv.  185;  Virg.  Aen. 
▼iii.  454.)  From  its  voloanio  appearance  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  Aethaleia  (AiSdAuo,  Polyb.  ap, 
Sttph.  B.,  and  Etym.  M.  i.  v.  AieiXri).  It  was  also 
related  that  from  one  of  its  mountains,  called 
HosYCHLUB  (Miiirvx^oi),  fire  was  seen  to  blaze 
forth.  (Anthnach.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicandr.  Ther.  472 ; 
Lycophr.  227 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.)  In  a  village  in  the 
island,  named  Chorotu,  there  is  a  hot-spiing,  called 
7'htrmia^  where  a  commodious  bath  has  been  built, 
witha  lodging-house  for  strangers,  who  frequent  it  for 
its  snpposed  medicinal  qualities.  The  name  of  Lemnos 
h  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Great  Goddess,  who  was  called  Lemnos  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  tlieisUuid.  (Hecat.  cp.  Sieph.  B. 
t.v.) 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Snmzs  (SIktws),  a  Thracian 
tribe;  a  name,  however,  which  probably  only  sig- 
nifies robbers  (irom  irlvofuu).  (Horn.  It  i.  594,  Od. 
viii.  294;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  x.  p.  457,  xiL  p.  549.) 
When  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  they  are 
.laid  to  have  found  it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who 
had  murdered  all  their  husbands,  and  had  chosen  as 
their  queen  Hypnipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the 
former  King  of  the  islsnd.  [See  Diet  of  Biogr. 
art.  HYP8ipn.E.]  Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the  fathers 
nf  the  MiNTAE  (Miy&u),  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Hinyse  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  expelled 
fiom  Attica.  (Herod,  iv.  145,  vi.  137  ;  Apoll. 
Bhod.  i.  608,  seq,  and  SchoL  ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  17, 
iii.  6.  §  4.)  It  is  also  related  that  these  Pelas- 
gians, out  of  revenge,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Attics  during  the  festival  of  Artemis  at  Branron, 
and  carried  off  some  Athenian  women,  whom  they 
made  their  concubines ;  but,  as  the  children  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brothers  bon  of  Pe- 
lasgian  women,  die  Pelasgians  mnrdered  both  them 
and  their  Athenian  mothers.  In  consequence  of  this 
atrocity,  and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  their  wives,  "  Lemnian  Deeds"  (^Aii/wia 
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f/rya)  became  a  proverb  thronghont  Greece  for  all 
atrocious  acts.  (Herod,  vi,  128;  Enstath,  ad  TL 
p.  158.  11,  ad  Diongt.  Per.  347  ;  Zenob.  iv.  91.) 
Lemnos  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Pelasgians, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Hystasps  (Herod,  v,  26) ;  but  Mil- 
tisdes  dalivsnd  it  from  the  Persians,  and  made  it 
snlgect  to  Athens,  in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a 
kmg  time.  (Heiod.  vL  137 ;  Thuc  iv.  28,  vii.  57.) 
In  fact,  it  was  always  regarded  as  an  Athenian  pos- 
session, and  accordingly  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
which  dedared  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians  to  retun 
possession  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyna.  (Xen, 
HeO.  iv,  8.  §  15,  v.  I.  §  31.)  At  a  bter  period 
Lemnos  passed  into  the  liands  of  the  Macedonians, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Bomans. 
(Polyb.xxx.18.) 

In  the  earliest  times,  Lemnos  appears  to  have 
contained  only  one  town,  which  bore  the  same  name 
as  the  island  (Horn.  IL  xiv.  230);  but  at  a  later 
period  we  find  two  towns,  Myrina  and  Hephaestias. 
Mtrika  (Mvpiva:  EA,  Mitpivtuoi)  stood  on  the 
weetem  side  of  the  island,  as  we  may  infer  iirom  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  shadow  of  Mt  Atlios 
was  visible  in  the  forum  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solsUce.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Herod, 
vi.  140;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Ptol.iii.  13.  §  4.)  On  its 
site  stands  Uie  modem  Katiro,  which  is  still  the 
chief  town  in  the  place.  In  contains  about  200U 
inhabitants;  and  its  little  port  is  defended  by  a 
pier,  and  commanded  by  a  ruinous  mediaeval  fortress 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  EsPHABsnAS,  or  Hk- 
PHASBTIA  ('H0<uot{iu,  'Htfuurrta:  Eth.  'H^i- 
OTifis),  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  (Herod.,  Plin.,  PtoL  U.  ce.;  Steph.  B. s.  e.) 
There  are  coins  of  Hephaeetia  (see  below),  but  none 
of  Myrina,  and  nono  bearing  the  name  of  the  isUnd. 
(Eckhel,  voh  ii.  p.  51.) 

According  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13,  s,  19)  Lemnos 
had  a  celebrated  labyrinth,  supported  by  ISO 
columns,  and  with  gate*  so  well  pcnsed,  that  a 
child  could  open  them.  Plmy  adds,  that  there 
were  still  traces  of  it  in  his  time,  Dr,  Hunt, 
who  visited  the  island  in  ISOI,  attempted  to  find 
ont  the  ruins  of  this  labyrinth,  and  was  directed  to 
a  subterraneous  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  nf 
the  island,  near  a  bay,  called  Pomiah.  He  hers 
found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  strong 
building  that  seemed  to  have  had  a  ditch  ronnd  il 
communicating  with  the  sea,  "  The  edifices  have 
covered  about  10  acres  of  gronod;  there  are  founda- 
tions of  an  amazing  number  of  small  buildings 
within  the  outer  wdl,  each  about  seven  feet  square. 
The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  strong,  and  com- 
posed of  large  square  blocks  of  stone.  On  an 
elevated  spot  of  ground  in  one  comer  of  the  area,  wo 
found  a  subterraneous  staircase,  and,  after  lighting 
our  tapers,  we  went  down  into  it.  The  entrance 
was  difficult:  it  consisted  of  51  steps,  and  about 
every  twelfth  one  was  of  marble,  the  others  of  com- 
mon stone.  At  the  bottom  is  a  small  chamber  with 
a  well  in  it,  by  which  probably  the  garrison  was 
supplied:  a  censer,  a  Ump,  and  a  few  matches,  were 
lying  in  a  coiner,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  call  this  well  an  AyUwita,  or  I/ob/  FamUmn, 
and  the  ruins  about  it  Panagia  Coccipee.  The 
peasants  in  tlie  neighbonrhood  had  no  knowledge  uf 
any  sculpture,  or  statues,  or  medals  having  ever 
been  fonnd  there."  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  ruins  have  any  reUtion  to  the  labyrinth 
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mentianed  bj  PUnj;  and  Dr.  Hunt  tliuika  tliat  tliejr 
an  probably  thoee  of  the  citadel  of  Hephantiaa. 

lie  chief  prodaction  of  the  ialand,  was  a  red 
earth  palled  terra  Lemnia  or  sigillata,  which  was 
emploTed  by  the  andeot  physiciam  aa  a  remedy  for 
woonds  and  the  bites  of  serpents;  and  which  is  still 
maeh  valued  by  the  Tnrks  and  Greeks  for  its  snp- 
posed  medicinal  Tirtnes.  It  is  dug  out  of  a  hill, 
made  into  small  balls,  and  stamped  with  a  seal  COD- 
taining  Anbks  characten. 

The  ordinaiy  modem  name  of  the  island,  is  StaU- 
sMM  (cii  riot  Aq/iror),  though  it  is  also  called  by 
its  ancient  name. 

There  were  nveral  small  islands  near  Lemnos,  of 
whidi  the  most  celebrated  was  Chbtbe  (X^ikt^), 
where  Philoetetes  was  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Greeks.  According  to  Pansanias,  this 
island  was  afterwards  swallowed  np  by  the  sea,  and 
another  appeared  in  its  stead,  to  which  the  name  of 
Hien  was  giren.  (Enstath  ad  Horn.  H.  ii.  p.  330; 
Appian.  Mitkr.  77;  Pans.  viii.  33.  §  4.) 

(Rhode,  Jie«  Lenrntau,  ViatisL  1829;  Hnnt,  in 
Widpole's  Travdt,  p.  54,  seq.) 
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com   OF   HEPHAESTUS  CI    LIUINOS. 

LEM0VICES(Ac^Min5,  Strab.  p.  190 ;  AifuniKoi, 
PtoL  ii.  7.  §  10),  a  Gallic  people  who  were  bounded 
by  the  Arvemi  on  the  eas^  the  Bitnriges  Cubi  and 
the  Piotones  on  the  north,  and  the  Santones  on  the 
west.  Their  chief  town  was  Augnstorituin  or 
Umoga.  [Augustositux.]  The  diocese  of  Li- 
moga,  comprehending  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  which 
has  been  sepanted  £rem  it,  represents  the  limits  of 
the  LemoTic&i ;  but  the  diocese  of  Limoga  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
XinoiuM,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Lemo- 
vices,  and  into  that  province  which  was  called  La 
Mardte.  An  inscription  in  Gruter, found  at  Rcauxm, 
in  the  diocese  of  Limoget,  proves  that  there  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemovices  a  people 
named  Andecamulenses;  and  another  Gallic  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  Mara  was  called  Camalus.  Gamu- 
lojrenus  was  a  Gallic  name.  (Caes.  £.  G.  vii.  59, 6:2.) 

Caesar  (£.  G.  vii.  4)  enumerates  the  Lemo- 
vices among  tlie  peoples  whom  Vercingetoiiz  stirred 
up  against  the  Bomans  in  b.  c.  52 :  they  are  phued 
in  the  text  between  the  Aulerci  and  Andes.  The 
Lenxirices  sent  10,000  men  to  assist  thnr  coun- 
trymen at  the  siege  of  Alesia  {B.  G.  vii,  75) 
But  in  the  same  chapter  (vii.  75)  the  Lemovices 
are  again  mentioned:  "imiversis  civitatibns  quae 
Oceannm  attingnnt  quaeque  eorum  consuetndine  Ar- 
moricae  appellantur,  quo  stmt  in  numero  Curioso- 
liles,  Bedones,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Osismi,  Lemovices, 
Veoeti,  Unelli,  sex  millia.''  Here  the  Lemovices  are 
placed  in  a  different  positioD,  and  are  one  of  the 
Armoric  States.  [Akmokicab  Civitates.]  Some 
Clitics  erase  the  name  Lemovices  from  Caesar's  text ; 
hnt  there  is  good  authority  for  it.  Davis  remarks 
(Caes.  OvdoKlorp,  u  p.  427),  that  all  the  MSS. 
(known  to  him)  have  the  rnuling  Lemovices,  and 
that  it  occQis  also  in  the  Greek  transhition.  He 
also  obaarrea,  that  as  tliere  were  tlirea  Aulerci 
£Ai;lbsci].  so  there  might  be  two  Lemovices;  and 


we  may  add  that  there  were  two  Bitnngcs,  Bi- 
ttiriges  Cubi  and  Bitnriges  Vivisci;  and  Volcae 
Arecomid  and  Volcae  Tectosages.  If  the  text  of 
Caesar  then  is  right,  there  were  Armoric  Lemovices 
as  well  as  the  Lemovices  of  the  Lmoutm  ;  and  we 
must  either  keep  the  name  as  it  is,  or  erase  it  The 
emendation  of  some  critics,  adopted  by  D' Anville,  rests 
on  no  foimdation.  Walckenaer  finds  in  the  district 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Lemovices  Armoricani,  a 
place  named  La  Limouimiire,  in  the  airondisaement 
of  Nantet,  between  MachecotU,  Naata  and  Scunt- 
htgtT}  and  he  considera  this  an  additional  proof 
in  favour  of  a  conjecture  about  the  text  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  matter  of  the  Lemovices ;  as  to  which  con- 
jecture his  own  remarks  may  be  read.  {Giog.  &c. 
du  Coubs,  toI.  i.  p.  369.)  [G.  L.] 

LEMO' VII,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Cerm.  43)  as  living  with  the  Rugii  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  that  is,  the  Saltie  Sm.  Tacitus  men- 
tions three  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  tribes 
in  those  districts  (the  modem  Pommerania),^ 
their  round  shields,  short  swords,  and  obedience  to- 
wards thnr  chiefs.  (Comp.  Zenss,  die  DatUchm, 
p.  155.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'MTLA  (,Lm»),  a  small  phwa  in  Moricnm  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Laureacam.  Ac- 
cording to  ^e  Notitia  Imperii,  from  which  alone  we 
leam  anything  about  this  place,  it  appears  that  a 
prefect  of  the  Legio  Italica,  and  a  body  of  horse 
archers,  were  stationed  there.  (Compi  Gruter, 
Intaript  p.  541.  10  ;  Muchar,  AbrKum,  i.  p. 
284.)  [L.S.] 

LENTIEMSES,  the  southernmost  branch  of  the 
Alemanni,  which  occuped  both  the  northern  and 
southern  bordeni  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinns.  They 
made  repeated  inroads  into  the  province  of  Rhaetin, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Constantius. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  4,  xxxi,  10;  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen, 
p.  309,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'NTULAE  or  LE'NTOLAE,  a  place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  on  the  principal  highroad  li»ding  through 
that  country,  and  32  Bomsn  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Jovia.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  130;  /(.  Hiero$.  p.  562; 
Googr.  Bav.  iv.  19.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  5)  men- 
tions a  town  AirTo)^ov  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  is  perhaps  only  a  slip  for  Ac'itoi/Aoi'.  Some 
identify  the  place  with  the  modem  Bertemtze,  and 
others  with  LrUichany.  [L.  S.] 

LEOFLUVIUS.    [Leohtes.] 

LEON  (Acur  luipa.)  1.  A  point  on  the  S.  co.'i!>t 
of  Crete,  now  Pwito  di  Lionda.  (PtoL  iii.  17.  §  4  ; 
Hiick,  Kreta,  vol  I  pp.  394, 413.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  promontory  of  Eaboea,  S.  of  Eretria,  on 
the  KoM)  iitr^.     (Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  24.) 

3.  A  place  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  S}'n>- 
cuse,  where  both  the  Athenians  and  Bomans  landed 
when  they  were  going  to  attack  that  city.  (Thuc. 
vi  97 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  39.)     [Stkacusae.] 

LEONICA.    [EmsTAMi.] 

LEONTES  (\ioyTOt  irirrdiuu  JitgoXaf),  a  river  of 
Phoenicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Beiytus  and 
Sidon  (v.  15,  p.  137)  ;  consistently  with  which 
notice  Stiabo  places  Leontopolis  between  the  same 
two  towns,  the  distance  between  which  he  states  at 
400  stadia.  He  mentions  no  river  of  this  name, 
but  the  Tamyras  (4  Tcmipai  ■naraiUi),  the  grove  of 
Aesculapius,  and  Leontopolis,  which  would  doubtless 
correspond  with  the  Lion  river  of  Ptolemy;  for  it  is 
obviously  an  error  of  Pliny  to  pUoe  "  Leontos  oppi- 
dnm*  between  "Betytus"  and  "Flumen  Lycos" 
(v.  20).    Now,  as  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  a  doarly 
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iilentieal  with  .YoAr-^d-jWiiiar,  luilf  wty  betimn 
Btgrit  and  Saida,  Lion's  town  and  river  aliould  be 
liioked  fiir  aouth  of  this,  and  north  of  Sidon.  The 
mij  ttream  in  thb  inteml  is  Ifakr-d-Aalg,  called 
also  in  itn  upper  part  IfatrBttrSt,  vhich  Dr.  Rnbin- 
Bon  has  shown  to  be  tlie  Bnstrenna  FlnTitu.  [Bo- 
KTRBXDS.]  This,  therefore,  tiannert  seemed  to  hare 
rafficient  aathorilj  for  identifving  with  the  Leontes. 
Unt  the  existence  of  the  Lttiajf — a  name  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  the  Lamtet — between  Sidon  and 
Tvre,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  eonjeetnre  tliat 
Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  Leoiitea,  which  is  in  fact 
identical  with  tlie  anonymona  river  which  Strabo 
mentions  near  Tyro  (p.  758),  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Litdny  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  iiL  pp.  408 
— 410,  and  notes).  No  great  reliance,  liowerer,  can 
be  placed  on  the  simiUiity  of  names,  as  the  funn 
Lemtoi  is  merely  the  inflexion  of  A^i*,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  AraMc.  It  is  fiir  more 
]>robabIe  that  the  classical  geographer  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  transhted  the  Semitic  name.  [See 
Casib  and  Lrcua]  Besides  which  the  Lll^g 
does  not  retain  this  name  to  the  coast,  bat  is  here 
called  !fakr-el-fCdsiii^t/eh,  the  Catimetr  of  Mann- 
drell  (March  20,  p.  48 ;  Reland,  PaUmtina,  pp.  290, 
291.)  [G.  W.] 

LEOXTI'XI  (AtoiTwoi :  EA.  Atowrlm  :  Lm- 
tini),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  between  Syracnae 
and  Catana,  but  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea- 
roast,  near  a  considerable  lake  now  known  as  the 
Logo  di  LaU'mi.  The  name  of  Lenntini  is  eridently 
an  ethnic  form,  signifying  properly  the  people  rather 
than  the  city  itself;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  in  nse,  and  is  employed  both  by  Givek  and 
Latin  writers  (declined  as  a  pinni  adjective*),  with 
tlie  single  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls  the  city 
At6irru>v  or  Leontium.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13.)  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  modem  form  of  the  name, 
XjOUini,  that  the  form  Leontini,  which  we  find 
nnireraal  in  writers  of  the  best  ages,  continued  in 
common  ti&c  down  to  a  late  period.  All  ancient 
writers  concur  in  representing  Leontini  a-i  a  Greek 
colony,  and  one  of  those  of  Chalcidian  origin,  being 
fonndeil  by  Chalcidic  colonists  from  Naxos,  in  the 
same  year  with  Catana,  and  six  years  after  the 
jnrent'city  of  Naxos,  B.a  730.  (Tbuc.  vi.  3 ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  283 ;'  Diod.  xii.  53.  xiv.  14.)  According  to 
Thneydides,  the  site  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  Siculi,  bnt  tbeie  were  expelled,  and  the  city  be- 
came essentially  a  (jreek  colony.  We  know  little  of 
iti  early  history ;  but,  from  the  strength  of  its  po- 
.■■ition  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  territoiy 
(renowned  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  richness), 
it  appears  to  have  eaiiy  attained  to  great  proaperity, 
imd  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 
K.  of  Sicily.  The  rapidity  of  its  rise  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  able,  in  its  turn,  to  found  the 
colony  of  Enboea  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  Scymn.  Ch. 
287),  apparently  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
^inibable,  also,  that  the  three  Chalcidic  cities,  Leon- 
tini, Naxos,  and  Catena,  from  the  earliest  period 
a<lopted  the  same  line  of  policy,  and  made  common 
muse  ag.iinst  their  Dorian  neighbours,  as  we  find 
Ihem  constantly  doing  in  later  times. 

The  government  of  Leontini  was  an  oligarchy,  bat 
it  fell  at  one  time,  like  so  many  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  of  the  name  of  Panaetina, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  lint  instance  of  the 


•  Polybins  nsea  the  fuller  phrase  4  rir  Ator- 
riyoav  w6\is  (vii.  6). 
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kind  in  Sicily.  His  tunrpatkm  is  referred  by  En* 
aebins  to  the  43rd  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  608.  (Arist- 
Pol  v.  10,  12;  Euaeb.  Arm.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

Leontini  appeara  to  have  retained  its  independ- 
ence till  after  s.  c  498,  when  it  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  (Herod,  vii.  154); 
after  which  it  seems  to  have  paLsed  in  sucoessiun 
nnder  the  anthority  of  Gelcn  and  Hieron  of  Syni- 
cnse;  as  we  find  that,  in  B.c  476,  the  latter  despot, 
having  expelled  the  inhabitants' of  Catana  and  Naxoa 
from  their  native  cities,  which  he  peopled  with  neiv 
colonista,  established  the  exiles  at  Leontini,  the  poa- 
sessinn  MT  which  they  shared  with  its  former  dtizens. 
(Diod.  xL  49.)  We  find  no  special  mention  of 
Leontini  in  the  revolntioiis  that  followed  tlie  death 
of  Hieron ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  regained  ita 
independence  after  the  expnlsion  of  Tbrasybnloa, 
B.  c  466,  and  the  period  which  followed  was  pro- 
bably that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Leontini,  aa 
well  as  tli«  other  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily.  (Diod. 
xi.  72, 76.)  But  its  proximity  to  Syracnae  became 
the  scarce  of  frsah  troublea  to  Leontini.  In  B.  c 
427  the  Leontines  found  themselves  enga^^  in  hos- 
tilities with  their  more  powerful  neiKhbonr,  ond, 
being  nnable  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  Syra- 
sans,  they  applied  for  snppoit  not  only  to  their 
Chalcidic  brethren,  but  to  the  Athenians  also,  who 
sent  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  their  assistance,  under 
the  command  of  Laches  and  Charoeades.  (Thnc  iii. 
86  ;  Diod.  xii.  53  )  The  operations  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Laches  and  his  succewore  Pythodonia 
and  Eurymedon  were,  however,  confined  to  the  pan 
of  Sicily  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Messana :  the 
Leontines  received  no  direct  support  from  them, 
but,  after  the  war  had  continued  for  some  yeara, 
they  were  included  in  the  general  pacification  of 
Gela,  B.  c.  424,  which  for  a  time  secnred  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  independence.  (Thnc.  iv.  58, 
65.)  This,  however,  did  not  last  long:  the  Sy- 
raciuans  took  advantage  of  intestine  disaensioDs 
among  the  Leontines,  and,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  oligarchy,  drove  the  democratic  party  into  exile, 
while  they  adopted  the  oligarchy  and  richer  classea 
as  Syracnsan  citizens.  The  greater  part  of  the 
hitter  body  even  abandoned  their  own  city,  and  mi- 
grated to  Syracuse ;  but  qnick'y  returned,  and  for  a 
time  joined  with  the  exiles  in  hdding  it  oat  against 
the  pnrer  of  the  Syncusans.  Bnt  the  Atheniana, 
to  whcan  they  again  applied,  were  nnable  to  render 
them  any  effectnal  assistance  ;  they  were  a  second 
time  expelled,  B.a  422,  and  Leontini  became  a  mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  always  retaining 
aome  importance  as  a  fortress,  from  the  strength  of 
its  position.  (Thne.  v.  4;  Died.  xii.  S4.) 

In  B.  c.  417  the  Lcontine  exiles  are  mentioned  as 
joming  with  the  S^estans  in  urging  on  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily  (Diod.  xii.  83;  Pint.  !fic. 
12)  ;  and  their  restoration  was  made  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  enterprise.  (Thuc  vi.  50.)  ■ 
But  the  Ulure  of  that  expedition  left  them  without 
any  hope  of  restoration  ;  and  Leontini  oontinoed  in 
its  anbordinate  and  fallen  condition  till  B.  c.  406, 
when  the  Syracnaans  allowed  the  nnfitrtunate  Agri- 
gentines,  after  the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Cartiiaginiana,  to  establish  themselves  at  Leontini. 
The  Gdoana  and  Camarinaeans  followed  their  ex- 
ample the  next  year :  the  Leontine  exiles  of  Syracnsa 
at  the  same  time  took  the  opportnnity  to  retom  to 
their  nativa  dty,  and  declare  tbemaelves  independent, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  cooclnded  by  Diooyaina  with 
Uiiniico,  in  B.  c.  405,  expressly  atipuhitcd  for  the 
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fmdani  >nd  independenee  of  Leontim.  (Diod.  ai!. 
89,  113,  114  ;  Xen.  BelL  ii.  3.  §  S.)  This  cod- 
ditkm  was  not  lonj;  obnerred  by  Konjuiu,  who  no 
soooer  fbond  htmaclf  free  from  the  fear  of  Cartfaafp 
tluui  he  tani«d  bis  aims  against  the  Chalddie  cities, 
and,  after  reducing  Catana  and  Nazoe,  compelled 
the  Leontines,  who  were  now  bereft  of  all  their  allies, 
to  surrender  thar  city,  which  was  fat  the  second 
time  deserted,  and  the  whole  people  transferred  to 
Srrscoae,  B.  c  403.  (Id.  zir.  14, 15.)  At  a  later 
period  of  Us  reign  (b.  c.  39fi)  Dionjsius  iband  him- 
Mlf  compelled  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his  mer- 
cenary troops,  by  giving  np  to  them  both  the  city 
and  the  fertile  torritoiy  of  Leontini,  where  they  cata. 
blished  themaelres  to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 
(16.  xiT.  78.)  From  this  time  Leontini  is  repeatedly 
■nentianed  in  connection  with  the  civil  troubles  aad 
reralatioas  at  Syracnse,  with  which  dty  it  seems  to 
hare  oonstantly  continued  in  intimate  relations; 
bat,  as  Strabo  obeerres,  always  shared  in  its  dis- 
aatera,  without  always  partaking  of  its  pnitpe- 
rity.  (Stnb.  tL  p.  S73.)  Thus,  the  Leontines 
weie  amoog  the  first  to  declare  against  the  younger 
Dionysiiis,  and  open  their  gates  to  Dion  (Diod.  zri. 
16;  Plot.  Dim.  39,  40).  Some  years  afterwards 
their  dty  was  occupied  with  a  military  force  by 
Hioetas,  who  from  thence  carried  on  war  with  Ti- 
moleco  {lb.  78, 82)  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
creat  rictory  oif  the  latter  orer  the  Carthaginians 
( B.  c  340)  that  he  was  able  to  expel  Hioetas 
and  make  himself  master  of  Leontim.  (It.  83  ; 
I'lot.  TimoL  33.)  That  dty  was  not,  like  almost 
all  the  others  of  Sidly,  restored  na  this  occasioa  to 
freedom  and  independence,  but  was  once  more  incor- 
piirated  in  the  Syracnsan  state,  and  the  inhabitant! 
tiansfened  to  that  dty.    (Diod.  xri.  83.) 

At  a  later  period  the  Leontines  again  figure  as  an 
independent  state,  and,  daring  the  wan  of  Agathocles 
with  the  Carthaginians,  on  sereral  occasions  took 
pert  against  the  Srracosana.  (Diod.  ziz.  110,  xx. 
.33.)  When  Pyrrh'us  arrived  in  Sidly,  B.  c  378, 
they  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  or  despot  of  the  name 
of  Heracleides,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  his 
Mibmisaion  to  that  monarch.  (Id.  xzii.  8,  10,  £a.c 
/A  p.  49 7.)  But  not  lun^  after  they  appear  to  hate 
again  blkn  under  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  Leon- 
tini was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  sovereignty 
was  secured  to  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
tnaty  conclnded  with  him  by  the  Romans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Pnnic  War,  B.  o.  363. 
(Id.  xxiii.  Exe.  H.  p.  903.)  This  state  of  things 
eontiaued  till  the  Smxid  Funic  War,  when  Laootini 
again  fignres  sonspicaonsly  in  the  events  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  Syrscose.  It  was  in  one  of  the  long 
and  narrow  streets  of  Leontini  that  Hieronymna 
was  assassinated  by  Dinomenes,  B.c.315  (Lir. 
xxiT.  7 ;  Pulyb.  viL  6)  ;  and  it  was  there  that, 
rhortly  after,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  first  raised 
the  standard  of  open  war  against  Sane.  HaiceUo* 
hastened  to  attack  the  dty,  and  made  himself  master 
■if  it  witlioot  difficulty  ;  but  the  severities  exerdsed 
by  him  on  this  occasion  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
fyracnsiuis  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  rupture  with  Borne.  (Liv. 
xxir.  29,  30,  39.)  Under  the  Boman  gorenunent 
Leuotini  was  rsstored  to  the  positioa  of  an  inde- 
pendent mnmdpal  town,  but  it  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  a  state  of  decay.  Cicero  calls  it  "  misers  dvitas 
at<|»  inanis  '  (  Verr.  iL  66);  and,  tfaoogh  its  fertile 
Imitory  was  still  well  cultivated,  tUs  was  done  almost 
wbiUy  by  fiuroers  from  other  dties  of  Sicily,  far- 
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iienlarly  £n>m  Centnripa.  (Ih.  iii.  46,  49.)  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  very  declining  condilinn, 
and  though  the  name  is  still  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  it  seenu  never  to  have  been  a  pfaice  of 
importiince  under  the  Roman  mie.  (Strsb.  vi. 
p.  373;  Mel.  ii.  7.  $  16;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptd. 
iiL  4,  §  13.)  Bnt  the  great  strength  of  its  position 
must  have  always  presen-ed  it  from  enlire  decay, 
and  rendered  it  a  place  of  some  eon-iequence  in  tlie 
middle  ages.  The  modem  dty  of  Lentmi,  which 
preserves  the  andent  site  as  well  as  name,  is  a  poor 
place,  though  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  snd 
snfiers  severely  from  malaria.  No  ruins  are  visible 
CO  the  site  ;  bnt  some  extensive  excavations  in  the 
rocky  sid«,  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  are  be- 
lieved by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Laostrygones,  and  gravely  described  as  SDch  by 
Fazella  (FazeU.  dt  Jltb.  Sie.  iiL  3.) 

The  situation  of  Leontini  is  well  described  by 
Polybins :  it  stood  on  a  broken  hill,  divided  into  two 
separata  fammits  by  an  intervening  valley  or  hollow; 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  W.  side,  flowed  a  small 
stream,  which  he  calls  the  LiaatJS,  now  known  as 
the  /Vwne  Bmna,  whidi  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
ZcntMt,  a  little  below  the  town.  (Pol.  vii  6.)  The 
two  summits  just  noticed,  being  bordered  by  pr«- 
dpitooa  difb,  formed,  ss  it  were,  two  natural  dtadels 
or  fortresses;  it  was  evidently  one  of  these  which 
Thucydides  mentions  under  the  name  of  Phoceak, 
which  was  occupied  in  B.  c.  423  by  the  Leontine 
exiles  who  retnmsd  from  Syracuse.  (Tbuc.  v.  4.) 
Both  heights  teem  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Syracnsans,  who  regarded  Leontini  as  an  important 
fortress ;  and  we  find  them  alluded  to  as  "  the 
forto  *  (t4  ffoipta)  of  Loontinl  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
xxii.  8.)  Kodorus  also  mentions  that  one  quarter 
of  Leontini  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  New 
Town  "  (ii  Nm  wifXif,  xvi.  78) ;  but  wo  have  no 
means  of  determining  its  locality.  It  is  singular 
that  no  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  Late  (or  as  it 
is  oommooly  cnlled  the  A'etere)  o/Ltntmi,  a  sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  stagnant  and 
shallow,  which  liss  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the 
dty.  It  producee  abundance  of  fish,  bnt  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  malaria  from 
which  the  dty  now  suflien.  (O'Orrille,  SiaUa, 
p.  168 ;  Smyth's  5fc2y,  ppt  157, 1 53.) 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  territory  of 
Leontini,  or  the  Leohtihus  CAUPts,  is  celebrated 
by  many  ancient  authors.  According  to  a  tradition 
commonly  received,  it  was  there  that  wheat  gretv 
wild,  and  where  it  was  fiist  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion (Diod.  iv.  24,  v,  2);  sod  it  was  always  regaided 
as  the  most  productive  district  in  all  Sicily  for  the 
growth  of  com.  Cicero  calls  it  "  campus  ills  Leon- 
tinus  nobilisnmus  no  feradssimus,"  "  uberrima 
Sidliae  pan,"  "  caput  rei  frnmentariae;"  and  says 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  aa 
in  itself  a  sufficient  resooree  against  scardtv.  (Cie. 
Kerr.  iU.  18,  44,  46,  ;»ro  Scow.  2,  PAtt  viii.  8.) 
The  tract  thus  celebrated,  which  was  known  also  by 
the  name  of  the  Laxstbtookii  CAxri  [LAinnr- 
OOBBS],  was  evidently  the  phun  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  which  Leontini  was  sitnated  to 
the  river  Symaethus,  now  known  as  the  Pieam  tU 
Catania.  We  have  no  explanation  of  the  tradition 
which  led  to  the  fixing  on  this  fertile  tract  as  the 
abode  of  the  fabulous  Laestrygones. 

Leontini  was  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated orator  Gnr^ss,  who  in  B.  c.  427  was  the 
head  of  the  dcputstiuu  sent  by  hii>  native  city  to 
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implore  the  intcnrenfion  of  Athena.    (Diod.  xii.  53; 
Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIS   OF   l-EOSTISI. 

LEO'NTIUM  (AxtKrioK:  Elk.  AtorrVioi),  a 
lown  of  Achaia,  was  orii^inally  not  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  afterwards  became  so, 
succeeding  to  the  place  of  Rhjpes.  It  is  only  men- 
tioned bj  Polybins,  and  its  position  is  nncertain. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  an  inland  town,  and 
was  probably  between  Pharae  and  the  territory  of 
Aegium,  since  we  find  that  the  Eleians  under  the 
Aetnlian  general  Eoripidas,  after  marching  tbrongh 
the  territory  of  Pbarae  as  far  as  that  of  Aegium, 
retreated  to  I.eontinm.  Leake  places  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sennas,  between  the  territory  of  Tri- 
laea  and  that  of  Aegium,  at  a  place  now  called  Ai 
A  ndhna,  from  a  mined  church  of  that  saint  near  the 
villas  of  GyMumittra.  CaUicrates,  the  partiun  of 
1  lie  Romans  during  the  later  days  of  the  Achaean 
I..engne,  was  a  native  of  Leontium.  (Pol.  ii.  41, 
V.  94,  xxvi.  1  ;  Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iii.  p.  419.) 

LEONTO'POLIS.    [NiCKPHoiuuM.] 

LEONTO'POLIS.    [Leostes.] 

LEONTO'POLIS  {Atirrm  w6\a,  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  51 ;  Stiab.  zvii.  pp.  802,  812  ;  Anfrro,  Hieronym. 
ud  Jovian,  ii.  6;  Leontos  Oppidum,  Plin.  t.  20. 
K.  17),  the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  name  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt.  It  stood  in  lat.  30°  6'  N.,  about 
three  geographical  miles  S.  of  Thmuis.  Stiabo  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  either  this  nome,  or 
its  chief  town :  and  it  was  probably  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  and  importance.  The  lion  was  not 
among  the  sacred  animals  of  Aegypt :  but  that  it 
was  occasionally  domesticated  and  kept  in  the 
temides,  may  be  inferred  from  Diodoros  (ii.  84). 
Trained  liuos,  employed  in  the  chase  of  deers,  wolves, 
&c.,  are  found  in  the  hunting-pieces  delineated  upon 
the  walla  of  the  grottoes  at  Benihasnm.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  UL  p.  16.)  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
I'liilometor  (b.  c  180 — 145)  a  temple,  modelled 
Mller  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  by  the  exiled 
Jewish  priest  Onias.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xiii,  3. 
§  3  ;  Hieronym.  tn  Danid.  ch.  xL)  The  Hebrew 
i-olony,  which  was  attracted  by  the  establishment 
of  their  national  worship  at  Leontopolis,  and  which 
w«a  increased  by  the  refugees  from  the  opprcs- 
fcions  of  the  Selencid  kings  in  Palestine,  flourished 
there  for  more  than  three  centuries  afterwards. 
In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  the  Leontopolite  temple 
was  closed,  amid  the  general  discoiuagement  of 
•Tudaisni  by  that  emperor.  (Joseph.  S.  Jud.  vii. 
10.  §  4.)  Antiquarians  are  divided  as  to  the  real 
rite  of  the  ruins  of  Leontopolis.  According  to 
IVAnville,  they  are  covered  by  a  mound  still  tailed 
Ttl-Et$M.  or  the  "Lion's  HiU"  (Comp.  Cham- 
poUion,  fSgypte,  vol.  iL  p.  110,  seq.).  Jomard,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  some  tumnli  near  the 
Tillage  of  EUMatgalek  in  the  Delta,  represent  the 
ancient  Leontopolis.  And  this  suppcsitiuu  a;:rees 
better  with  the  accoont  of  the  town  given  by  Xe- 
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nophon  cf  Ephesns.    (JEphaiaa,  iv.  p  W\.  ri. 
Bipont.)  [ff.B-Ii.]      I 

LEPETTMNUS  (Aewmji»w,  called  LepHhr:-  | 
nns  orLepethynrasby  Pliny,  v.  31.  s.  39;tbt)I.'f.  ' 
vary),  anxnntain  in  the  northem  partof  Lesln.S9; 
Hethymna.  Plehn  states  {LeMae.  L3>.  p.  9)  th: 
it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island :  bs  ■•s 
does  not  appear  to  be  ctnsisteot  with  mor. 
surveys.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  jfnt: 
Theodon.  The  sepulchre  and  tomb  of  the  In 
Palamedes  are  allegnl  to  have  been  here.  (Ttru'<, 
Lgcophr.  Catitmdr.  1095;  Philo5tr.;ffen»&p.TI> 
ru.  Apolbm.  T^an.  iv.  13. 150,  also  16. 154 )  ii 
Antigoons  of  Carystns  (c  17)  there  is  a  star  p'. 
on  the  authority  of  Myrsilus  the  Le^an,  cnnr.': 
a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  shrine  of  the  hno  bv- 
tymnns,  connected  with  the  same  monnttin.  B^. 
ajso,  according  to  Theophnistns  (^De  S}*.  /Tar.  >t 
Vent.  p.  783,  ed.  Schneid.),  sn  astimDur  iiM 
Matricetss  made  his  observations.         [3.  S.  E] 

LEPINUS  MONS  is  the  name  given  byCdiaj 
(x.  131),  the  only  author  m  whom  the  nc*  ■ 
found,  to  a  mountain  near  Signia  b  Latimn,  (r- 
bably  one  of  the  underfalls  or  ofiboots  of  Ik  cm: 
mass  of  the  Volscian  Apennines.  The  unv  tf 
Montes  Lepini  is  frequently  applied  by  modtn  ce^ 
graphers  to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  nxnntaig  ^> 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Saceo  frcn  li:; 
Pontine  Marshes  [Latich]  ;  but  there  iiioiiryii 
authority  for  this.  [E.  H.  K  ] 

LEPIDOTON-POLIS  (AewiJ-iw  4  A«Ari> 
wiKis,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  72),  a  town  in  Upper  l^. 
situated  in  the  Panopolite  name,  and  on  the  osisi 
side  of  the  Nile.  It  was  about  finir  geopifbn! 
miles  N.  of  Chenohoscia.  Lat.  26° 2' N.  Its"' 
doubtless,  the  place  at  which  Herodotus  htil  Uri 
that  the  fish  Upidotu$  was  caught  in  grot  ir^ 
hers,  and  even  received  divine  hoooun  (it!; 
comp.  irmutoli,  f.  414  ;  ChampoUicn,  li^jf' 
voL  i.  p.  248).  Lepidoton-Polis  was  pnUU;  c*- 
nected  with  the  Osirian  worship,  fiir,  ttfstt',: 
to  the  l^end,  Isis,  in  her  search  for  the  liir.bt.'f 
Osiris,  who  had  been  cut  into  pieces  by  Tn^"' 
traversed  the  marshes  in  a  boat  made  of  ptptro. 
(Baru),  and  in  whatsoever  place  she  found  a  nit:nlT 
there  she  buried  it.  In  the  end  she  dixoTRfO  iH 
the  limbs,  excepting  one,  which  had  been  dn  q^'> 
by  the  fishes  phagroi  and  lepidotn.  No  rrnisr..  ■: 
Lepidoton-Polis  have  been  discovered.       [W.  B.  1'  \ 

LEPO'NTII  (Ajpnfmoi,  Stiab.,  Ptol).  in  A:- 
pine  people,  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  tb« !- '-'° 
side  of  the  Alps,  about  the  head  of  the  two  p^ 
lakes,  the  Logo  di  Como  and  Logo  i/a$^'" 
Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that  they  were  a  iSti^*^ 
tribe  (iv.  p.  206),  and  adds  that,  like  many  oiii>:>7<< 
the  minor  Alpine  tribes,  they  had  at  one  time  ({^ 
fiirther  into  Italy,  but  bad  been  gradually  drim  t«i 
into  the  mountains.  (/&.  p.  204.)  There  ii  s^ 
difficulty  in  determining  the  position  and  limte  i 
thar  territoiy.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Rhine  v-xl 
ita  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Lepontii  {S.  G.  i^.  icj 
and  Pliny  says  that  the  Uberi  (or  Viberi),  who  «<1 
a  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  occupied  the  sources  of  t> 
Rhone  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24).  Ptolemy,  on  the  p- 
traiy  (iii  1.  §  38),  places  them  in  the  Cot;  J 
Alps;  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  statenc^'. 
Strabo  distinctly  counecting  them  with  the  I'l « 
tians.  Their  name  oocura  also  in  the  list  ot  :l 
Alpne  nations  on  the  trophy  of  Augustus  ('^ 
PIm.  I.  c),  in  a  manner  quite  in  accordance  '>il 
the  statements  of  Caesar  and  Pliny;  and  od  tl 
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vhole  ire  maj  aafelr  plnoe  them  in  the  fpnop  of  the 
Alps,  of  which  the  Mont  St.  Golhard  a  the  centre, 
and  from  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  as  well 
as  the  J2eiu«  and  the  TVctno,  take  their  rtite.  The 
nvne  of  Vol  Ijeeantma,  still  given  to  the  upper 
nlleT  of  the  Tkiro,  near  the  foot  of  the  St.  Ootkard, 
a  ■mrj  probably  derived  ftom  the  name  of  the  Le- 
pontii.  Their  chief  town,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
was  Oacela  or  Oscella,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  Domo  <f  Ossolii,-  bet,  as  the  Lepontii  are 
ermneoosly  placed  by  him  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  it  is 
periiape  more  probable  that  the  town  meant  by  him 
is  the  Ocelam  of  Caesar  (now  Uxeou),  which  was 
ically  sitoated  in  that  district     [Ocklum.] 

The  name  of  Alpib  Lbpostiab,  or  Lapontian 
Alps,  is  generally  given  by  modem  geographers  to 
the  part  of  this  chain  extending  from  JUoate  Sota 
to  the  5!l  Gotiard ;  bnt  there  is  no  ancient  antfao- 
rity  for  this  use  of  the  term.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LE'PREUM  (rb  Airptor,  Scyl.,  Stmb.,  Polyb.; 
A^apwT,  Pans.,  Aristoph.  Av.  149;  Aivpior,  PtoL 
iii  16.  §  ]8:  Eik.  Arwptinit),  the  chief  town  of 
Tripbylia  in  Elis,  was  situated  in  the  soatheni  part 
of  the  district,  at  the  distance  of  100  stailia  fixmi 
Samienm,  and  40  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344.)  Scylax  and  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  describe 
it  as  lying  upon  the  coast.  Triphylia  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cauoonians,  whence 
Leprenm  is  called  by  Callimachns  {Hymn,  m  Jot. 
39}  Komngnti'  wroAhOpor.  The  Caucones  were 
aflerwaids  expelled  by  the  Minyse,  who  took  poeses- 
aian  of  Leprenm.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Subsequently, 
and  probably  soon  after  the  Messenlan  wan,  Le- 
prenm and  the  other  cities  of  Triphylia  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Eleians,  who  governed  them  as  subject 
idans.  [See  VoL  I.  p.  818,  b.]  The  Triphylian 
cities,  however,  always  bore  this  yoke  with  impa- 
tience ;  and  Leprenm  took  the  lead  in  their  frequent 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  Eleinn  supremacy.  The 
greater  importance  of  Leprenm  i.s  shown  by  the  fiict 
that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
which  took  part  in  the  Persian  wars.  (Hemd.  ix. 
S8.)  In  B.  a  421  Lepreum,  supported  by  Sparta, 
revolted  from  Klis  (Thuc.  v.  31);  and  at  last,  in 
400,  the  Eleians,  by  their  treaty  with  Sparta,  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  authority  over  Leprenm 
and  the  other  Triphylian  towns.  (Xen.  HeU.  iii.  S. 
§  25.)  When  the  Spartan  power  had  been  broken 
by  tlie  battle  of  Lenctra  (b.  c.  371),  the  Spartans 
endeavoored  to  recover  their  supremacy  over  Le- 
prenm and  the  other  Triphylian  towns ;  but  the 
latter  prateirted  themselves  by  becoming  members  of 
the  Arcadian  confrderacy,  which  had  been  recently 
founded  by  Epamlnondas.  (Xcn.  UtU.  vL  5.  §2, 
set].)  Hence  Leprenm  is  called  sn  Arcadian  town 
by  Scylax  and  Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  erroneonaly 
a{«aka  l»th  of  a  Leprion  in  Elis  (iv.  5.  s.  6),  and  of 
a  lyepreon  in  Arcadia  (iv.  5.  s.  10).  Pau-sanias  also 
states  that  the  Lepreatae  in  his  time  claimed  to  be 
Arcadians;  but  he  observes  that  they  had  been  sub- 
jects of  the  Eleians  from  ancient  timet, — that  as 
many  of  them  as  had  been  victors  in  the  public 
games  were  proclainied  as  Eleians  from  Lcpreus, — 
and  that  Aristophanes  describes  Lrfiprens  as  a  city  of 
the  EleianL  (Pans.  t.  5.  §  3.)  After  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Eleians  again  reduced  the  Triphylian 
cities,  which  therefore  were  obliged  to  join  the  Ae- 
toliao  Icagne  along  with  the  Eleians.  But  when 
Philip,  in  bis  war  with  the  Aetolians,  marched  into 
Triphylia,  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum  mse  sOTinst 
the  Kleian  garrison  iis  their  town,  and  declared  in 
vol-  n. 
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&voar  of  Philip,  who  thos  obtained  possession  of  tlie 
place.  (Polyb.  ir.  77,  79,  80.)  In  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias  the  only  monument  in  Leprenm  was  a  temple 
of  Demeter,  built  of  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  was  a  fountain  named  Arene.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  6.) 
The  territory  of  Lepreum  was  rich  and  iertile.  (xi^ 
tiSalfuiv,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345.) 

The  ruins  of  Lepreum  are  situated  upon  a  hill, 
near  the  modem  vilhige  of  Strovflti.  These  ruins 
show  that  I/Cpreum  was  a  town  of  some  size.  A 
plan  of  them  is  given  by  the  French  Commission, 
which  is  copied  in  the  work  of  Curtius.  They  were 
first  described  by  DodwelL  It  takes  half  an  hoar  to 
ascend  From  the  first  tneea  of  the  walls  to  the  acro- 
polis, which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  gateway.  "  The 
towers  are  square;  one  of  them  is  almost  entire,  and 
contains  a  small  window  or  arrow  hole.  A  trans- 
verse wall  is  carried  completely  across  the  acropolis, 
by  which  means  it  was  anciently  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  finmdation  of  this  wall,  and  part  of  the 
elevatioD,  still  remain.  Three  different  periods  of 
architecture  are  evident  in  this  fortress.  The  walls 
are  composed  of  polygons :  some  of  the  towers  con- 
sist of  irr^nlar,  and  others  cf  rectangular  quadri- 
Uterals.  The  ruins  extend  fiur  below  the  acropolis, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  seen  on  a  fiat  de- 
tached knoll."  (Dodwell,  TVwr  tkrottgh  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347  ;  Leake,  Mono,  vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  Bob- 
laye,  Sechereha,  ^  p.  135 ;  Curtius,  J'elopoii- 
iKsot.  ToL  ii.  p.  84.) 

LE'PSIA  (/<^pio),  a  small  island  of  the  lesrian 
sea,  in  the  north  of  Leros,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Caria.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author 
except  Pliny  {ff.  If.  v.  34).  [L.  a] 

LEPTE  (Anrutii  (btpa,  Ptol.  iv.  6  ;  Plin.  vi.  29 
s.  34),  the  modem  Rai-el-Auf,  in  lat.  23°  N.,  was 
a  headland  of  Upper  Egypt,  upon  the  confines  of 
Aethiopia,  which  projected  into  the  Bed  Sea  at  Sinus 
Immundns  {Foul  Bag).  It  formed  the  extremity 
of  a  volcanic  range  of  neks  aboouding  in  mines  it 
gold,  copper  and  topaz.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LEPTIS,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Bell.  Alex.  57,  where  the  word  is  perhajjs 
only  a  hlse  reading  for  Lakpa,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Anas.  fP.  S.] 

LKPTIS*  (Liv.  xxxiT.  62;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  38  ; 
Hirt.  Bell.  A/r.  6,  7,  9,  62  ;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2  :  Plui. 
T.  4  s.  3),  also  railed  by  Uter  writers,  LEPTIS 
MINOR  or  PABVA  (A^rtt  4)  i^Kpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§10;  Leptiminus  or  Lepte  Minus,  /tin.  Ant.  p.  58; 
Tab.  />«!(.  I  Gengr.  Rav.  iii.  6  v.  5  :  Etk  Leplitani: 
I^rmta,  Ru.).  a  city  on  the  coast  of  By7arium,  just 
within  the  SE.  headland  of  tlie  Sinns  Neapolilanus, 
18  H.P.  SE.  of  Hadrumetum,  and  33  M.P.  HE.  of 
Thysdms,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Phoenician  colonics  on  that  coast,  notwitliBtsnding 
the  epithet  Pakva,  which  is  merely  used  by  late 
writers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  more  important 
city  of  Leptis  Maoha.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyre 
(Sail.  Jug.  19 ;  Plin.  L  c),  and,  under  the  Car- 
thsginiant,  it  was  the  most  important  place  in  tlie 
wealthy  district  of  Emporiak,  and  its  wealth  w-iis 
such  that  it  paid  to  Carthage  the  dnih/  tribute  of 
a  Enboie  talent.  (Liv.  L  c)  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  libera  eiviUu,  at  least  in  Pliny's  time  : 
whether  it  became  a  colony  afterwards  depends  on 
the  question,  whether  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of 
Leptis   belong  to  tliis  city  or  to  Leptis  Magna. 


*  Derived   from  a  Phoenician   word   signifying 
a  tiaral  ilution. 
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[See  )xIo\r,  nnder  Leftis  Maona.]  Its  rniiH, 
tnuugli  intemtin);,  are  of  no  great  extent  (Shaw, 
Trmelt,  p.  109  ;  Bwtb,  Wandenmgm,  ^.  p. 
161.)  [P.  S.] 

LEPTIS  MAGNA  (4  AArrw  iifyiXri,  Aart- 
tidyru,'  Pioeop.  B.  K.  ii.  21  ;  also  A^i>,  simplr; 
aft  VtdroKit;  Leptinuqrnensis  Civitas,  Cod.  Jtut. 
i.  37.  2  :  EA.  and  Adj.  AcTriTui'tft,  Leptitanos  : 
l/ebda,  large  Rn.),  the  chief  of  the  three  cities 
which  formed  the  African  Tripolis,  in  the  district 
between  the  Syrtes  (R^o  Sjrrtica,  aft  Tripoli- 
1.ina),  on  the  N.  coaat  of  Africa  ;  the  other  two 
being  0«a  and  Sabrata.  Leptis  was  one  of  the  mobt 
ancient  Phoenician  colonies  on  this  const,  having 
been  fonndod  by  the  Sidoniana  (Sail.  Jug.  19,78); 
and  its  site  was  one  of  tho  most  faroarabic  tliat  can 
bo  ims<nnod  for  a  city  of  the  first  class.  It  stood  at 
one  of  tlioae  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  table-land 
of  the  Great  Desert  falls  off  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  mountain  ridges,  enclosing  valleys  which  are  thns 
sheltered  from  those  encroachments  of  sand  that 
cover  the  shore  where  no  snch  protection  exists, 
while  they  lie  open  to  tho  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  country,  in  fact,  resembles,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  terraces  of  the  Cyrenaic  coast ;  and  its 
great  beauty  and  fertility  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  ancient  and  modem  writera.  (Ainmiiui. 
)Urr.  xxviiL  6  ;  Delk  Celk  ;  Beechy;  Bartfa,  &c.) 
Kach  of  thcso  valleys  is  watered  by  its  streamlet, 
generally  very  insignificant  and  even  intermittent, 
bat  sometimes  worthy  of  being  styled  a  river,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cihtts,  and  of  the  smaller  stream, 
farther  to  the  we>t,  upon  which  Leptis  stood.  The 
excellence  of  the  site  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  promontory  Herhakuh 
(^Rat-al-  Asimn),  W.  of  the  city,  to  tiie  roadstead  in 
its  front.  The  ruins  of  Leptis  are  of  vast  extent, 
of  which  a  great  portion  is  buried  under  the  Ksnd 
which  has  drifted  over  them  from  the  sea.  From 
what  enn  be  traced,  however,  it  is  clear  that  these 
remains  contain  the  ruins  of  three  different  cities. 

(1.)  The  original  city,  or  Old  Leptis,  still  exhibits 
in  its  rains  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient  Phoenician 
settlement ;  and,  in  its  site,  its  sea-walls  and  quays, 
its  harbour,  and  its  defences  on  the  land  side,  it  be<ira 
a  striking  general  resemblance  to  Carthage.  It  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
formed  its  port,  having  been  artificially  enlarged  for 
that  purpose.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
seaward  face  of  the  promontory,  are  lined  with  walls 
of  massive  maaoniy,  serving  as  .sea-walls  as  well  as 
quays,  and  containing  some  curious  vanlted  cham- 
bers, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  docks  for 
ships  which  were  kept  (as  at  Carthage)  for  a  la.st 
resource,  in  case  the  citadel  should  be  taken  by  an 
enemy.  These  structures  are  of  a  harder  stone  than 
the  other  buildings  of  the  city  ;  the  latter  being  of 
a  light  sandstone,  which  gave  the  place  a  glittering 
whiteness  to  the  voyager  approaching  it  from  the 
sea.  {StadUum.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  453,  6.,  p.  297, 
H.)  On  the  land  side  the  isthmus  was  defended 
by  three  lines  of  massive  stone  walls,  the  position 
of  each  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground ;  and,  in  a  depression  of  the  ground 
between  the  outmoKt  and  middle  line,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  canal,  connecting  the  harbour  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  the  roadstead  W.  of  the 
city.  Opposite  to  this  tongue  of  land,  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  much  lower,  less  projecting, 
and  more  rounded  promontory,  which  could  not  hare 
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been  left  out  at  the  system  of  external  works,  al- 
thimgh  no  part  of  the  city  was  built  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  here,  beiides  the  quays  along  the 
river  side,  and  vaults  in  them,  which  served  for 
warehouses,  a  remarkable  building,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  fort  Its  superstructure  is  of  brick, 
and  certainly  not  of  Phoenician  work ;  but  it  pro- 
bably stood  on  {onudations  coeval  with  the  city. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  tlie 
ruins  of  Leptis,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls 
which  surmount  the  sea-defences  already  desoribed. 
From  this  eastern,  as  well  as  from  the  western  point 
of  land,  an  artificial  mole  was  built  out,  to  give  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  port  on  either  side;  but,  through 
not  permitting  a  free  egress  to  the  sand  which  is 
washed  up  on  that  coast  in  vast  quantities  with 
every  tide,  these  moles  have  been  the  chief  cause  nt 
the  destruction,  fint  of  the  port,  and  afterwards  of 
the  city.  The  former  event  had  already  happened 
at  the  date  of  the  Stadtatrmu,  whkh  describe  Lep- 
tis as  having  no  harbour  (ixf^n'ot).  The  harbour 
still  existed,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  the  city  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  small  vessels 
could  even  ascend  to  some  distance  above  the  city, 
as  is  proved  by  a  quay  of  Roman  work  on  the 
W.  bank,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  is  still  deep, 
though  its  mouth  is  now  lost  in  the  sand-  hills. 

2.  The  Old  City  (w6\is)  thus  described  became 
gradually,  like  the  Byrsa  of  Carthage,  the  citadel 
of  a  much  more  extensive  New  City  (NcdwoAit), 
which  grew  up  beyond  its  limits,  on  the  W.  bonk  of 
the  river,  where  its  magnificent  buildings  now  lie 
hidden  beneath  the  sand.  This  New  Crrr,  as  in 
the  case  of  Carthage  and  several  other  PhocnicLin 
cities  of  like  growth,  gave  its  name  to  the  place, 
which  wd.i|  hence  called  Neapoub,  not,  however,  as 
at  Carthage  [comp.  Cabthaoo,  Vol.  I.  p  529.  §  i.], 
to  the  disuse  of  the  old  name,  Leftis,  which  was 
never  entirely  lost,  and  which  became  the  prevailing 
name  in  the  hiter  times  of  the  ancient  world,  and  is 
the  name  which  the  ruins  still  retain  {Lebda). 
I'nder  the  early  emperors  both  names  are  found 
alinost  indifferently;  but  with  a  slight  indication  of 
the  preference  given  to  Neapoub,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  name  LeptU,  with  the  epithet 
Magna  to  distinguish  it  from  Leftis  Parva,  pre- 
vailed at  hist  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  confusion 
with  Neapolis  in  Zeu{;itana.  (Sttab.  xvii.  p.  835, 
N((£roAir,  V  f al  Afirrtv  KoXowriv :  Mela,  however, 
i.  7.  §  5,  has  I^tit  only,  with  the  epithet  altera ; 
Pliny,  V,  4.  s.  4,  misled,  as  usual,  by  the  abundance 
of  his  authorities,  makes  Leptis  and  Neapolis  difierrnt 
cities,  and  he  distinguishes  this  from  the  other 
Leptis  as  Lrplit  altera,  qiuu  cognominatur  magtia : 
Ptolemy,  iv.  3.  §  13,  has  NedroXir  ii  Kol  Aiwrit 
lieii\i\:  Itin.  AnL  p.  63,  and  Tab.  Pent.  Lepti 
Magna Colonis; Scyl.  pp.  1 U,  112, 1 13,  Gronov.  N«o 
n4A» ;  Sladiatm.  p.  43.5,  Aims,  vulg.  A^vntt, 
the  coins  all  have  the  name  Lrptis  simply,  whh  tho 
addition,  on  some  of  them,  of  the  epithet  Coi/>nia 
VicTRix  JuUA ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  to  which 
of  the  two  cities  of  the  name  these  coins  belong; 
Eckhcl,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 30, 1 3 1 ;  Rasche,  *.  v.)  We  leani 
from  Sallust  that  the  commenial  intercourse  of  Leptis 
with  the  native  tribes  had  led  to  a  sharing  of  the  con- 
mdnum,  aixl  hence  to  an  admixture  of  the  language  «f 
the  city  with  the  Libyan  dialects  (Jiig.  "8).  In  fact, 
Leptis,  like  the  neighbouring  Tripoly,  which,  with 
a  vastly  inferior  site,  has  succeeded  to  its  position, 
was  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  with  the 
Garamautes  and  Phazania  and  tiie  eastern  part  of 
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Inner  Libj».  But  the  remains  of  the  New  Cit; 
Kent  to  belong  almost  entirely  to  tho  period  of  the 
Koman  Kmpre,  anil  especially  to  the  feign  of  Septi- 
inins  Severos,  who  restored  and  beaati6ed  this  his 
utin  citT.  (Spart.  Sev.  1 ;  Anrel.  Vict.  Ep.  30.) 
It  had  already  before  acquired  oonsiderabia  import- 
anre  under  the  Bomans,  whose  cause  it  espoused 
in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  (Sail.  Jug.  77 — 79 :  as  to 
its  later  oondition  see  Tac  Uitt.  ir.  SO) ;  and  if,  as 
Eckhel  inclines  to  believe,  the  coins  with  the  epi- 
graph ooi.  via  lUL.  LKP.  belong  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  Leptis  Magna,  it  mnst  hare  been  mode 
a  colony  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  emprc  It  was 
still  a  Qonrishing  and  populnns  fortified  city  in  the 
4th  century,  when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  an  as- 
sault of  a  Libyan  tribe,  called  the  Avrusiani  (Am- 
mian.  xxtUL  6) ;  and  it  never  recovered  from  the 
bhnr. 

3.  Justinian  is  said  to  have  enclcsed  a  portion  of 
it  with  a  new  wall;  hut  the  city  itself  was  already 
loo  far  buried  in  the  sand  to  be  restored^  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  tho  little  that  Jnsliniaji 
attnnpted  seems  to  have  amonnted  only  to  the  en- 
rksure  of  a  suburb,  or  old  Libyan  camp,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  E.  of  the  river,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
which  the  city  itself  had  stood.  (Procop.  de  Aed. 
ri.  4 ;  comp.  Barth.)  Its  min  was  completed 
during  the  Arab  conquest  (Leo,  Afr.  p.  435) ; 
ami,  though  we  find  it,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  seat 
of  (mpnloos  Arab,  camps,  no  attempt  has  been  made' 
to  make  use  of  the  splendid  site,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  insignificant  village  of  Legdtah, 
and  the  hamlet  of  Et-Huth,  which  consists  of  only 
four  bouses.  (For  particulais  of  tho  ruins,  see 
Lucas,  PrvceetUagi  of  tie  Astoeiation,  4c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  66,  Land.  1810;  Delia  Cells,  Viaggio,  4c. 
p.  40;  Beechey,  Proceedingt,  ifc  rhapi  vi.  pp.  50, 
full;  Russell's  Barbary;  Barth,  Wandenmgeiiy  <fc. 
ppu  305—315.)  [P.  S.] 
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COIN  OF  LEFTIS. 

LERINA  an<l  LERON.  Strabo  (p.  185)  says; 
"  After  the  Stoechades  are  Planosia  and  Leron 
(^  nKcmujia  Kot  Atipm'),  which  are  inhabited ; 
aikl  in  Leron  there  is  also  a  Leroum  of  Lenm,  and 
Lrron  is  in  front  of  Antipolis."  {Autihtt.)  Pliny 
(iii.  5)  has  "  Lero,  et  Lerina  advenms  Antipolim." 
PhAemj  (iL  10.  §  21)  places  Lcrnne  (ATjpdi^) 
before  the  mouth  of  tho  Var.  Lerina  once  bad  a 
town  named  Vergoanum  (Pliny).  The  Maritime 
Itln.  places  "  J-ero  et  Lerinas  insniae"  11  M.  P. 
from  Antipolis. 

These  two  isL-inds  are  the  IJriiu,  off  the  coast  of 
the  French  department  of  Var.  Strabo's  Planasia 
is  supposed  to  bo  Lerina,  becan.ie  it  is  flat;  Leron 
must  then  be  the  larger  isLind,  called  SaitUe  Mar- 
gneriU;  ami  D'Anville  conjectures  that  the  mo- 
nastery dedicated  to  Sainte  Marguerite  took  the 
place  of  the  I-eroum  of  I..ero,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Stnibn.     The  position  of  Ihcae  two  small  islands  is 


fixed  more  accurately  by  the  Itin.  than  by  tlie 
geographers.  Lerina,  from  which  the  modern  name 
Lrriru  comes,  is  very  small ;  it  is  called  SL  floaorat, 
from  a  bishop  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  century,  who  was 
also  a  saint.  [G.L.] 

LERNA  or  LERNE  (A/pra.  A/pi^j),  the  name 
of  a  marshy  district  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Argive  pUin.  near  the  sen,  and  cclebraleil  as 
the  spot  where  Hercules  slew  the  many-heaileil 
Hydra,  or  water-snake.  [SeeZ>trt.  ofBiogr.  Vol.  H. 
p.  394.]  In  this  part  of  the  pUin,  there  Is  a 
number  of  copious  springs,  which  overflow  the  district 
and  turn  it  into  a  marsh ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra,  is 
to  be  understood  of  a  successful  attempt  uf  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  Argive  plain  to  bring  its  marsliy 
extremity  into  cultivation,  by  draining  its  sources 
and  embanking  its  streams.  The  name  of  Lema  is 
usually  given  to  the  whole  district  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  5, 
ii.  24.  §  3,  ii.  36.  §  6,  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Ckom. 
15),  but  other  writers  apply  it  more  particularly  to 
the  river  and  the  lake.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368.)  The 
district  was  thoroughly  drained  in  antiquity,  and 
covered  with  sacred  buildings,  of  which  Pausanias 
has  left  us  an  account  (ii.  36,  37).  A  road  leil 
from  ArgoB  to  Lerna,  and  the  distance  from  the  gato 
of  the  city  to  the  sea-cmst  of  Lema  was  40  stadia. 
Above  Lema  is  the  Mountain  PoiSTiaus  (Ilarriror), 
which  according  to  Paatanias  absorbs  the  rain 
water,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  ranning  off.  On 
its  summit,  oit  which  there  are  now  the  rains  of  a 
mediaeval  oastio,  Psusanias  saw  tho  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Athena  Saitis,  and  the  foundations  of  thii 
house  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs 
who  marched  against  Tbebe5.  (Acprcua  S*  oiVf? 
viftaS'  'Iim^c'Suv  <b«{,  Eurip.  I'hoen.  126.) 
The  grove  of  Lema,  whicli  consisted  for  the  m<«t 
part  of  plane  trees,  extended  from  Mount  Pontiniis 
to  the  sea,  and  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  .a  river 
called  Pontmns,  and  on  the  other  by  a  river  n.ame<l 
Amymone.  The  grove  of  Lema  contained  two 
temples,  in  one  of  which  Deineter  Prosymna  ami 
Dionysns  were  worshipped,  and  in  the  other  Dionysus 
Saotcs.  In  this  grove  a  festival,  called  the  Lcmac), 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Diony.HUs. 
Patisanias  also  mentions  the  fount.iin  of  Amphiaratis. 
and  theAIcyonian  pool(^  *AKitvovia\ifivr\),  thron<;li 
which  the  Argives  say  that  Dionysus  descended  into 
Hades  in  order  to  recover  Semele.  Tlie  Alcyoniaii 
pool  was  said  to  be  nnfothomablo,  and  the  emperor 
Nero  in  vain  attempted  to  reach  its  bottom  with  a 
sounding  line  of  several  fathoms  in  length.  The 
circumference  of  the  pool  is  estimated  by  Pansanias 
as  only  one-third  of  a  stadium:  its  margin  wax 
covered  with  grass  and  rushes.  Pauiinnias  was  fcJd 
that,  though  tlie  lake  appeared  so  still  and  quiet, 
yet,  if  any  one  attempted  to  swim  over  it,  he  was 
dragged  down  to  the  bottom.  Here  Prosymnus  is 
said  to  have  pointed  out  to  Dionysus  the  entrance  in 
the  knrer  world.  A  nocturnal  ceremony  was  con- 
nected with  this  legend;  expiatory  rites  were  |jrr- 
formed  by  the  side  of  the  pool,  and,  in  consequence  i.f 
the  impurities  which  were  then  thrown  into  the  pool, 
the  proverb  arose  of  a  Lema  of  ilbi.  (A/pn)  xaxwr ; 
see  Prellcr,  Demeter,  p.  212.) 

Tho  river  Pontinns  issues  from  three  sources  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  joins  the  sea  north  of  sonio 
mills,  after  a  coarse  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 
The  Amymone  is  fonne<l  by  seven  or  eight  copious 
sources,  which  issno  from  under  the  rocks,  ami 
which  .are  evidentiv  the  subterraneous  outlet  of  one  uf 
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tha  kalavotlira  of  the  Arcadian  Tallies.  The  rirer 
MOO  after  enters  a  small  lake,  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  drcumference,  and  sorronoded  with  a  great 
varietj  of  aquatic  planta;  and  it  then  farms  a  marsh 
extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  lake  is  now  walled 
in,  and  the  water  is  direrted  into  a  small  stream 
which  turns  some  mills  standing  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. This  lake  is  evideutly  the  Alcyonian  pool  of 
Paostinias;  for  although  he  does  not  saj  that  it  is 
funned  by  the  river  Amjmooe,  ther«  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  lake  answers  exactly  to  the 
description  of  Pansanias,  with  the  exception  of  being 
larger  I  and  the  tale  of  its  being  nnt'athomable  is 
still  related  by  the  millers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pausanias  is  the  only  writer  who  calls  tliis  lake  the 
Alcyooian  pool;  other  writers  gave  it  the  name  of 
Lernaean;  and  the  river  Amymoue,  by  which  it  is 
formed,  is  likewise  named  Lema.  The  fountain  of 
Ampliiaraus  can  no  longer  be  identified,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  lake.  The 
station  of  the  hydra  was  imder  a  palm-tree  at  the 
aouroe  of  the  Amymone;  and  the  numerous  heads  of 
the  water-snake  may  perhape  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  munerons  sources  of  this  river. 
Amymone  is  frequently  mentioDed  by  the  poets.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danans,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon ; 
and  the  river  gushed  forth  when  the  nymph  drewont 
of  the  rock  the  trident  of  the  god.  (Uygin.  Fob. 
169.)  Hence  Euripides  {Photn.  188)  speaks  of 
TiaatviivM  'Afivniria  tiara,  (Comp.  Propert.  ii. 
26,47;  Ov.  J/et  ii.  240.) 

(Dodwell,  Ciuitco;  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  325;  Leake, 
Motto,  voL  ii.  p.  472,  seq ;  Boblaye,  Hicherchet, 
^.  p.  47;  Mure,  Tour  m  Greece,  vd.  ii.  p.  194; 
Koss,  iZeuen  tmPe/oponnes,  p.  150;  Qac\ixt»,  Pdo- 
fomaot,  vol  ii.  p.  368,  seq.) 

LEROS  (A^t :  Eik.  Afyws  :  Zeros),  a  small 
island  of  the  Aegean,  and  belonging  to  tha  scattered 
islands  called  Sporsdes.  It  is  situated  opposite  the 
Sinus  lassius,  on  the  north  of  Calymna,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lepsia,  at  a  distance  of  320  stadia  from 
Cis  and  350  from  Hyndns.  (Sladuum.  Mar.  JUagni, 
§§  246,  250,  252.)  According  to  a  statement  of 
AJriazimenesofLampsacus,  Leros  was,likclcaros,colo- 
nised  by  Milesians.  (Stnib.xiT.,p.635.)  Thiswaspro- 
bably  done  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  Hecataeus ; 
fur  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
against  Persia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  erect  a 
fortress  in  the  island,  and  make  it  the  centra  of 
their  operations,  if  thoy  should  bo  driven  from 
Miletus.  (Herod,  v.  125 ;  comp.  Thucyd.  viii.  27.) 
Before  its  occupation  by  the  Milesians,  it  was  pro- 
biibly  inhabited  by  Dtnians.  The  inhabitants  of 
I^ros  were  notorious  in  antiquity  lot  their  ill  nature, 
whence  Phocylides  sang  of  them:— 

AcpuM  Kaxol,  oiix  i  tiiy,  us  S*  otf, 

Tlirrts,  wkt/y  npoK\4ovt  •  Kal  XlpoK\ttis  Aipios. 

(Strab.  X.  p.  487,  &c.)  The  town  of  Leros  was 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  modem  town,  on  the 
soutli  side  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill;  in 
this  locality,  at  least,  distinct  traces  of  a  town  have 
been  discovered  by  Boss.  {Reiteit  <mf  i  Grieeh. 
Irueln,  ii.  p.  119.)  The  plan  of  Hecataeus  to  fortify 
I^-ro8  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect 
Leros  never  was  an  independent  community,  but  was 
goi-cmed  by  Miletus,  as  we  must  infer  from  inscrip- 
tions, which  also  show  that  Milesians  continaed  to 
inhabit  the  inL-uid  as  late  as  tlie  time  of  the  Romans. 
Lerui  contained  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Parthenos, 


LESB06. 
in  which,  acoording  to  mytliology,  the  iu.sters  of 
Heleager  were  transformed  into  guinea  fowls  (fw- 
Ktay^s;  Anton.  Lib.  S;  comp.  Ov.  Jfet.  viii.  533, 
&C.),  whence  these  birds  were  always  kept  in  the 
sanctnaiy  uf  the  goddess.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  655.) 
In  a  valley,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  trvm  the  sea,  a 
small  convent  still  bears  the  name  of  ParAeni,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  it  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Christian  church,  evidently  built  upon  some 
■ndeiit  foundation,  which  saenis  to  have  been  that  uf 
tlie  templeof  Artemis  Parthenos.  "  Thissmall  bland," 
says  Russ,  "  though  envied  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
its  smiling  valleys,  and  its  excellent  harbours,  is 
nevertheless  soomed  by  its  neighbours,  who  cfaarce 
its  inhabitants  with  niggardliness '  (Lc.  f.  122  ; 
comp.  Biickh,  Corp.  Intcr^  -n.  2263 ;  Ross, 
Inter^  utedL  ii.  188.)  [L.  S.] 

LESBOS  (_Aif<t«ot:  Eli.  mi  A^.  MaSw, 
AiaStKii,  Atatuacis,  Lesbios,  Lesbicos,  Les- 
biacus :  /em.  AnrCi't,  Atriiis,  Lesbis,  Lesbias :  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  named  Hitylene,  from  its 
principal  city  :  Geog.  Rav.  v.  21  :  Suidas.  s.  v. ; 
Uierocl.  p.  686 ;  Eustath.  ad  tt.  ix.  129,  Od.  iii. 
170 :  hence  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Milj/lem  or  Metelino,  and  by  the  Turks  Medilli  or 
MedeUu-Achuri.)  Like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Aegian,  Lesbos  is  said  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  others 
to  have  had  various  other  names,  Issa,  Himerte, 
Lasia,  Pelasgia,  Aegira,  Aethiope,  and  Mararia. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  164  T.  p.  128 ;  Plin.  T. 31  (39);  Diud. 
iu.  55,  V.  81.) 

Lesbos  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  Hyaa,  exactly 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttiuni. 
Its  northem  part  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
near  Assoe  [  Assos]  by  a  channel  about  7  miles  broad ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  south-eastern  extremity 
and  the  islands  of  Arginnsae  [Aroixosae]  is  about 
the  fame.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  former 
strait  at  60  stadia,  and  Pliny  at  7  miles:  for  tlie 
latter  strait  see  Strab.  xiiL  pp.  616, 617,  and  Xen. 
ffeU.  i.  6.  §§  15—28.  The  isUnd  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  38°  58'  and  39°  24'.  Pluiy  states  tlio 
circumference  as  168  miles,  Strabo  as  1 100  statUa. 
According  ta  Cholseul-Guuffier,  tlie  latter  estimate 
is  rather  too  great.  Scylax  (p.  56)  assigns  to  Lesbos 
the  seventh  rank  in  size  among  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 

In  shape  Leabos  may  be  roughly  described  as  a 
triangle,  the  sides  of  which  face  respectively  the 
NW.,  the  NE.,  and  the  SW.  The  northern  point  is 
tlie  promontory  of  Argennum,  the  western  is  that  uf 
Sigrium  (still  called  Cape  Sigrx),  the  sontli-easterii 
is  that  of  Males  (now  called  ZeiiounBovroun  or  Cape 
St.  Mary).  But  though  this  description  of  iLo 
island  as  triangular  is  generally  correct,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  it  is  penetrated  ia  into  the  interior  by 
two  gnib,  or  tea-locht  as  they  may  properly  be 
called,  on  the  south-western  side.  Oneof  tlicae  is 
Port  Hiero  or  Port  Olivier,  "  one  of  the  best  har- 
bours of  the  Archipekgo,"  opening  from  the  sea 
about  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Malca,  and 
extending  about  8  miles  inland  among  the  mountains. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  its  ancient 
name  was  Portus  Hioraeus  ;  since  Pliny  mention!^  a 
Lesbian  city  called  Hiera,  which  was  exUnct  befoiv 
his  time.  The  other  arm  of  the  sea,  to  which  ve 
have  alluded,  is  about  half-way  between  tiie  funner 
and  Cape  Sigrium.  It  is  the  "beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive basin,  named  Port  Calom,'  and  anciently 
called  Euripus  Pyrrhaeus.     From  the  extreme  nar-  | 

rawness  of  the  entrance,  it  is  less  adapted  for  tlH>  ' 
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pnrpoKS  of  ■  barixmr.  Its  ichtlijolaf^  is  repeatadly 
memiaiinl  by  Aristotle  as  remarluble.  (ffitL Animal. 
T.  10.  §  S,  T.  la  §  10,  viii.  2a  §  15,  ix.  25. 
58.) 

Th«  sarfim  of  the  isUnd  is  mountainoas.  The 
inocipal  mountains  weraOrdymnos  io  the  Vf.,0\ym- 
|us  in  the  S.,  and  Lepethymnus  in  the  N.  Their  cle- 
Yitians,  u  marked  in  the  Enf^lish  Admiral)  j  Charts, 
ire  respectiTdy,  1780,  3080,  and  2750  feet.  The 
accllent  climate  and  fine  air  of  LesIxM  are  celebrated 
hj  Diudoras  Sicolna  (t.  82),  and  it  is  still  lepnted 
tu  be  the  most  healthy  island  in  the  Archipelaf;o. 
(Punly'*  SaxHig  Vhtetorg,  p.  154.)  Tacittu  {Ann. 
i\.  3)  calls  it  "  insula  nobilis  et  amoeoa."  Agates 
nrre  feund  there  (FKn.  xxxvii.  54),  and  its  quarries 
frodoced  Tariegated  marble  (zzavL  5).  The  whole- 
aume  Lesbian  wines  ("  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii," 
Uur.  Coras,  i.  17,  21)  were  fiunoos  in  the  ancient 
world ;  but  of  this  a  more  fsrticuhu'  account  is 
girea  under  MKTHimNA.  The  trade  of  the  island 
n:Ms  active  and  considerable ;  but  here  a^in  ire 
most  refer  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  chief  city 
UmusHB.  At  the  present  day  the  6gs  of  Lebbo* 
are  celebnted;  but  its  cbief  exports  are  oil  and 
gail-nnts.  The  population  was  estimated,  in  1816, 
at  25,000  Greeks  and  5000  Turks. 

Tnditian  says  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Lesbos 
were  Pelasgians:  and  Xanlhns  was  their  legendaiy 
leader.  Next  came  lonians  and  others,  under  Ha- 
cuvns,  who  is  said  by  Diodorus  (t.  80)  to  have 
introduced  written  laws  two  generations  before  tlie 
Trojan  war.  Last  were  the  Aeolian  Mtllcra,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lesbus,  who  appears  in  Sirabo 
ttuder  the  name  Gnius,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
mairied  Hetbymna,  the  daoghter  of  Hacareus. 
Mytilene  was  the  elder  daoghter.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  early  history  of  Lesbos  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Aeolians.  Strabo  regards  it  as  their 
central  seat  (irx**"  ItVTpiroka,  xiii.  pp.  616, 
622).  In  mercantile  enterprise,  in  resistance  to  the 
Persians,  and  in  ictellectnal  eminence,  the  insular 
Aeulians  seem  to  have  been  favourably  contrasted 
with  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  That  which 
Muraoe  calls  "  Aeolinm  carmen "  and  "  Aeoliae 
fides'  (Com-IL  13.24,  ui.  30.  13)  was  due  to 
the  genins  of  Lesboa:  and  Miebuhi's  expression 
re^anling  this  island  is,  that  it  was  "  the  pearl  of 
the  Aeolian  race."  {JUctura  o»  Aneieat  Etkaology 
and  Geographg,  vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Lesbos  waa  not,  like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Aidiipelago,  such  as  Cos,  Chios  and  Samoa,  the 
territory  of  one  dty.  We  read  of  six  Aeolian  cities 
in  Leaboa,  each  of  which  had  origbally  separate 
^asesaocis  and  an  independent  government,  and 
which  were  situated  in  the  following  geographical 
order.  Mcthymsa  (now  ilolim)  was  c«i  the  north, 
almoat  immediately  opposito  Asaos,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  one  of  the  previously  mentioned 
straits.  Somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
Ahisba,  which,  however,  was  imnrponted  in  the 
ttethymnaean  territory  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(L  151).  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  isUmd 
ven  A-TimA  and  Ekesshs.  The  former  was  a 
httle  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sigrinm,  snd  was  situated 
00  a  small  island,  which  in  Pliny's  time  (ii.  91)  was 
cuonectcd  with  Lesbos  itself.  The  latter  was  on  the 
south  of  the  promontory,  and  is  still  known  under 
the  name  of  Erati,  a  modem  village,  near  which 
ruins  have  been  found.  At  the  head  of  Port  Calom 
y.a  Ptkkha,  which  in  Strabo's  time  had  been  swal- 
luircd  sp  by  the  sea,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  suburb. 
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(Strab  xill  p.  618 ;  see  Plin.  v.  31.)  The  name  uf 
Piera  is  still  attached  to  this  district  according  to 
Pococke.  On  the  eastern  shore,  facing  the  main- 
land, was  Mytiuuie.  Besides  tlieM  places,  «s 
must  mention  the  following :  —  Uikra,  doubtless  at 
the  head  of  Port  Olivier,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  his  day;  Aoahsde.  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pyrrha ;  Nape,  in  the  plain  of 
Melbymna ;  Aeoirus,  between  Hethjmna  and 
Mytilene ;  and  Pouum,  a  site  mentioned  by  Stv- 
plianus  B.  Most  of  these  places  are  noticed  more 
particularly  under  their  respective  names.  All  of 
them  decayed,  and  became  unimportant,  in  compa- 
rison with  Methymna  and  Mytilene,  which  were  u- 
toated  on  good  harbours  opposite  the  mainland,  snd 
convenient  for  the  coasting-trade.  The  annals  of 
Lesbos  are  so  entirely  made  np  of  events  affecting 
those  two  cities,  especially  the  latter,  tJiat  we  most 
refer  to  them  for  what  does  not  bear  upon  the  general 
histoiy  01  tlie  island. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Lesbos  is  mentiuntHl 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (_/L  xxiv.  544.  Od.  iv. 
342),  it  is  evident  that  its  cities  were  populous  and 
floomhing  at  a  veiy  early  period.  They  had  al.-^u 
very  large  possessions  on  tlie  opposite  coast.  Lesbus 
was  not  included  in  the  conquests  of  Croesus. 
(Herod,  i.  27.)  The  severe  defeat  of  the  Lesbisiis 
by  the  Samians  under  Polycrates  (ill.  39)  seems 
only  to  have  been  a  temporary  disaster.  It  is  said 
by  Herodotus  (i.  151)  that  at  first  they  had  nutliing 
to  fear,  when  Cyrus  conqnered  the  territories  of 
Croesus  on  the  mainland :  but  afterwards,  with  other 
islandera,  they  seem  to  have  submitted  voluntarily 
>o  Harpagus(i.  169).  The  situation  of  this  isknd  on 
tlie  very  confines  of  the  great  struggle  between  tliu 
Per&ians  and  the  Greeks  was  so  critical,  that  its 
fortnnes  were  seriously  affected  in  every  phase  of 
the  long  conflict,  from  this  period  down  to  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  snd  the  csmpaigns  of  Alexander. 

The  Lesbians  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras 
(Hemd.  vi.  5,  8),  and  one  of  the  moet  memorable 
incidents  in  Uiis  part  of  its  history  is  the  consequent 
hunting  down  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of 
Chios  and  Tenedos,  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  vi.  31 ; 
Aesch.  Pert.  881).  After  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Mycale  they  baldly  Identified  themselves  with  tlie 
Greek  cause.  At  first  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  mterest:  but  before  long  they 
came  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Athens.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  position  of  Lesbos  was  more 
favourable  than  that  of  the  other  islands:  for,  like 
Corcyra  and  Chios,  it  was  not  required  to  famish  a 
mwey-tribute,  bnt  only  a  naval  contingent  (Thnc. 
ii.  9).  But  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Mytilene  was 
induced  to  intrigue  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  great  revolt  from  Athens.  The 
events  which  fill  so  hirge  a  portiun  of  the  third  book 
of  Thucydides  —  the  speech  of  Cleon,  the  change 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  Lesbians  from  entire  massacre 
by  the  sending  of  a  second  ship  to  overtake  the  first— r 
are  perhaps  the  most  memorable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  island.  The  lands  cf 
Lesbos  were  divided  among  Athenian  citizens  (xAi)- 
pavx<»)<  ii>any  of  whom,  however,  occonling  to 
Boec^h,  returned  to  Athens,  the  rest  i-emaining  as  a 
garrison.  Methymna  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolt, 
and  was  exempted  from  the  punishment  After  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  Lesbians  again  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  to  Athens;  but  the  result  was  tmim- 
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pirtant  (Tbucyd.  yiii.  5,  22,  23,  32,  100).  It  was 
iicar  the  cooiit  of  thU  Uliind  that  the  lust  f^at  naval 
victory  of  the  Atlieniana  during  the  war  was  won, 
tliat  of  Conon  over  Callicratidaa  at  Arginasae.  On 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenioji  forve  by  Lysander 
at  Acgospotami,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Spana ; 
but  it  was  recovered  for  a  time  by  Thiasybulus 
(Xin.  IIM.  iv.  8.  §§  28—30).  At  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  it  was  declared  independent.  From  this 
time  to  the  establishment  of  the  MucedqQJan  empire 
it  i.s  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  fluctuations  of  the 
history  of  Lesbos  iu  the  midst  of  the  varying  iiiiiu- 
euctis  of  Athena,  Sparta,  and  Peraia. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Grauicus,  Alexander  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Lesbians,  Memnon  the  lihodian 
took  Mytilene  and  futtified  it,  and  died  there.  Af- 
tcrwanhi  Hc);elochus  reduced  the  various  citiea  of 
the  island  under  the  Macedonian  power.  (For  the 
history  of  these  transactions  see  Arriau,  Exped.  Alex. 
iii.  2;  Curt,  lliat.  Alex.  iv.  S.)  In  the  war  of  the 
Itmnans  witli  I'erseus,  T.abeo  destroyed  Autisca  for 
aiding  the  Macedonians,  and  incorporated  its  inlia- 
bitants  with  these  of  Mcthymna  (Liv.xlv.  3L  Hence 
)ierIui|M  the  true  explanation  of  I'iiny's  remark, 
I,  c.y.  lu  the  course  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  llytilcno 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  deliveriug 
up  M'.  Aquillius  (Veil.  I'aL  ii  18;  Appian,  Mithr. 
21).  It  WHS  also  the  last  city  which  held  out  after 
the  clo80  of  the  war,  and  was  reduced  by  M.  Minucius 
Tbennus,— an  occasion  on  which  Jalius  Caesar  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  earned  a  civic  crown  by 
»<:iviiig  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Liv.  EpiL  89;  Suet. 
Caea.  2;  see  Cic.  contra  HuU.  it  16).  I'ompey, 
however,  was  induced  by  Theophanes  to  niake  My- 
tilene a  free  city  (Veil.  I'at.  L  c;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
C17),  and  he  lefl  there  his  wife  and  son  during  tlie 
cauipaign  whick  ended  at  Phaibalia.  (Appiau,  IS.  C. 
ii.  83;  I'lut.  Pomp.  74,75.)  Fpim  this  time  wo 
are  to  regard  Lesbtis  as  a  part  iif  the  Roman  province 
■>f  Asia,  witli  Mytilene  distinguished  as  its  chief 
city,  and  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  privileges  more  par- 
ticnhirly  described  elsewhere.  We  may  mention  here 
that  a  few  imperial  coins  of  Lesbos,  as  distinguished 
from  tliose  of  the  cities,  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of 
M.  Atirclius  and  Coinmodus,  and  with  the  legend 
KOINON  AECBinN  (Eckhel,  vol. ii. p.  501 ;  Mivnnet, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34.  35). 

In  the  new  division  nf  provinces  under  Gonstantine, 
Lesbos  was  placed  in  the  Provincia  Ifuularum 
(Hiurocl.  p.  6S6,  ed.  Wesseling).  A  few  detached 
notices  of  its  fortunes  during  the  middle  ages  are  all 
tliat  can  be  given  here.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
A.i>.  802,  the  empress  Irene  ended  her  extraordinary 
life  here  ui  exile.  (See  Le  Beau,  Z/ut  du  Bat  Empire, 
\ol.  xii.  p.  400.)  In  the  thicteentlt  century,  coD- 
lcm|ioRtncoualy  with  tlio  first  crusade,  Lesbos  began 
to  Iw  affected  by  the  Turkish  conquests :  Tzachas, 
Kniir  of  Smyrna,  succeeded  in  taking  Mytilene,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Motliymua.  (Anna  Comn. 
Akx.  lib.  vii.  p.  362,  od.  Itonn.)  Alexis,  however, 
M>iit  an  expedition  to  retake  Mytilene,  and  was  suc- 
cessful  (lb.  ix.  p.  425).  In  the  thirteenth  century 
lAssbos  was  in  the  power  of  tlie  Latin  emperors  of 
CouHtantinople,  but  it  was  roco\-cred  to  the  Greeks 
by  Joaimes  Uncas  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea  (itco 
his  life  in  the  JJict,  of  Biography).  In  the  fourteenth 
rentury  Joannes  I'alaeologus  gave  his  sister  ui 
marriage  to  Francisco  Gateluiziu,  and  tlie  island  of 
Lrslios  US  a  dowry ;  and  it  continued  in  Uie  po,s8ession 
"f  this  lUmily  till  its  tin.nl  .ibsorption  in  tlie  Turkish 
'  empire  (Duviis,  i/ut  ByzanL  p.  4G,  cd.  Bolm).     It 
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appears,  however,  that  these  princes  were  tribuLL^ 
to  the  Turks  (lb.  p.  328).  In  1457,  Hahiawl  IL 
made  ao  unsnocessful  assault  on  HeUiTmna,  ia  e«- 
sequence  of  a  suspicion  that  the  Lesbians  had  uie! 
the  Catalan  buccaneers  (lb.  p.  338;  see  also  VnlJL 
IlUt.  dt.  eOrdre  ds  UaUe,  ii.  358).  He  did  M 
actually  take  the  isUud  till  1462.  The  iikUir* 
the  annalist  Ducas  liimaelf  is  closely  cannedej  ni 
Lesbos:  he  resided  there  after  the  £ill  of  CtaiiUi- 
tinople ;  he  conveyed  the  tribute  from  the  iciciE'^ 
Gateluzzio  to  the  sultan  at  Adriauople;  and  tbir  h.*: 
imragraph  uf  his  history  is  an  imfinished  aoiK.' 
of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  island. 

Tliis  notice  of  Lesboa  would  be  very  inoMi|^'. 
unless  amnething  were  said  of  its  intellectaii  rr  ■ 
nenoe.  In  reference  to  poetiy,  and  especially  ]k-; 
in  connectkjii  with  music,  no  island  of  the  GndL-  ;- 
so  celebrated  aa  Lesbos.  Whatever  oliicr  tijiiB' 
tion  we  may  give  of  the  l^end  cooceming  the  be>I 
and  lyre  of  Orpheus  being  carried  by  the  wiie  '- 
its  shores,  we  may  take  it  as  an  exjmsaiut  ti  El- 
fact  tliat  here  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the  unui.  if 
the  lyre.  Lesches,  the  cyclic  mmsticL  a  natirf  •: 
Pyrrha,  was  the  first  of  its  series  of  poets.  It?- 
pander,  though  his  later  Ufe  was  ducfir  cobbk'-v 
with  the  Peloponnesus,  was  almost  certainly  a  n^.' 
uf  Lesbos,  and  probably  of  Antissa :  Arkn,  cf  H'- 
thymna,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  his  schnul;  ij. 
no  two  men  were  so  closely  connected  with  tht  at.' 
histuiy  of  Greek  music.  The  names  of  AIckib  u. 
Sappho  are  the  most  imperishable  elements  u  U' 
ronown  of  Mytilene.  The  latter  was  aaa^ii  *< 
called  the  tenth  Muse  (as  in  Plato^s  epigram,  2art<* 
AtaSiSty  ii  ScMCrq) ;  and  a  school  of  loto.f 
(Lesbiadum  tarba,  Ovid,  Her.  zv.)  seems  u>  U<- 
been  formed  by  her.  Here,  without  entering  ink'  t> 
discussions,  by  Welcker  and  otbere,  coDcenii:!;  'ii 
character  of  Sappho  henelf,  we  most  stale  tliit  ik* 
women  of  Lesbos  were  as  famous  for  their  pcufli.'*^ 
as  their  beauty.  Their  beauty  is  celebrated  by  Hoi?' 
{IL  iz.  129,  271),  and,  as  regards  their  pnifi.i.V' 
the  proverbial  ezpressioa  AnrSui^cu'  affixes  a  «<» 
stain  to  their  island  than  Kpirrl^civ  does  to  Crete. 

Lesbos  seems  never  to  have  prodoccd  uty  ^^ 
tinguished  painter  or  sculptor,  but  Hdlanicus  ».* 
Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey  arc  wuilh;  * 
being  mentioned  among  historians ;  and  ritttc.- 
Thouphrastus,  and  Cnitippus  are  known  ifl  U-- 
unnals  of  philosophy  and  science.  Pittacos  vn 
famous  ahiu  as  a  legislator.  These  emiuent  ct' 
were  all  natives  of  Mytilene,  with  the  exc-eptiu£i  it 
Theophrastus,  who  was  bom  at  Kresus. 

The  fullest  account  of  Lesbos  is  the  trolist  "* 
S.  L.  Plehn,  Lesbiaconm  lAber,  Berlin,  ItSi-  >' 
this  work  is  a  map  of  the  island ;  but  the  Er,?!^' 
Admiralty  charts  should  be  consulted,  csp<tiil' 
Nos.  1654  and  1665.  Forbiger  refers  to  mif"'' 
Plehn's  work  by  Meier  in  the  UaU.  AUg.  LiL  /<•' 
for  1827,  and  by  0.  MuUer'  in  the  GoetL  Od.  .if- 
for  1828  ;  also  to  Lander's  BatrSge  zar  A'i»' 
(kr  InielLubot,  Hainb.  1827.  Infiinnatiin  ircsi'- 
ing  the  modem  condition  uf  the  island  wilt  l<  ' ' 
tained  fhiui  Pococke,  Toumcfort,  Kichtcr,  and  !'•  - 
kesch.  [J.SI1-! 

LK'SORA  MONS  (,3font  Losere),  a  samn.i!  • 
the  Cevames,  above  4800  feet  high,  is  mcnti'ntil  '■'; 
Sidonius  Apolliiuiris  (Gann.  24, 44)  as  ct»it:i.u-: 
the  source  of  tlio  Tamis  (TTorn): — 

"  Hinc  te  Lesom  Caucosuin  Scytham'.u 
Viuceus  aspiciet  citusque  Tarcis." 
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Tiw  {nstons  on  this  monnUin  pradared  good  cheese 
in  Piin7's  time  (A/,  t^.  xi.  42),  as  thej  do  DOW. 
J/ixrf  JLoeire  gives  its  aiune  to  the  French  depart- 
ment Lozere.  [G.  L.] 

L£SSA  (Aqmra),  a  Tillage  irf  Epidauria,  upon 
tW  oonfinea  of  the  tonitorj  of  Arf;o8,  uid  at  the 
tint  of  tlount  Arachnaeum.  Fausanias  saw  there 
stonple  of  Athena.  The  ruins  of  Leasa  are  situated 
npon  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  ia  the  village  of 
y.jNhrw.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls,  near  the 
loot  of  the  moontain,  an  the  reniaina  of  an  ancient 
prramid,  new  a  church,  which  contains  some  Ionic 
lulomns.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  10;  Leake,  ilorea, 
Tdl.  ii.  p.  419;  Bohlaje,  Richenktt,  #c.  p.  53  ; 
Curtina,  PrU^ptnuieaoa^  vol.  ii.  p.  418.) 

LKSTADAE.     [Naxos.] 

LE'SURA,  a  branch  of  the  Mosella  (ifctO),  men- 
tioned bf  Aunnias  {MouUa,  v.  365).  He  calU  it 
■■exilis,*  a  paigr,  ill-fed  stream.  The  resemblance 
iif  name  leads  ns  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  /«ser  or 
IMm,  which  Sows  past  Witttich,  and  joins  the  Motel 
on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.] 

LETANDROS,  a  small  island  in  the  Aegaeon 
so,  near  Amurgos,  mentioned  only  bj  Plinj  (iv. 
13.  a.  23> 

LETE  (A^:  £M.  ArrnSos),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, which  Stephanits  B.  asserts  to  have  been  the 
lAtive  dt}'  of  Nearchna,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  bat  in  this  he  is  certainlj  mistaken,  as 
Korchus  was  a  Cretan.  (Camp.  Arrian,  Ind.  18; 
Uiod.  xix.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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COIS  OF  LETS. 
LETHAEVS  (AnAuot,  Stnb.  x.  p.  478 ;  Ptol. 
iii  17.  §  4  ;  Eustath.  ad  Uom.  IL  ii.  646  ;  Solin. 
17;  Vib.  Se<).  13),  the  brge  and  important  river 
which  watered  the  plain  of  Gortjna  in  Crete,  now 
tiK  MalogmA  [E.  B.  J.] 

LETHAEUS  {lafituoi),  a  small  river  of  Caria, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Mount  Factyes,  and  after  a 
thort  eoone  fmn  north  to  south  discharges  itself 
into  the  Maeander,  a  little  to  the  aoatb-east  of  Mag- 
nesia. (Stnb.  sii.  p.  554,  ziv.  p.  647  ;  Athen.  xv. 
p.683.)  Arundell  (Setwa  Chunia,  p.  57)  describes 
the  river  which  he  identiSes  with  the  ancient  Le- 
thaens,  aa  a  torrent  rushing  along  over  rocky  ground, 
and  farming  many  waterfalls.  [L.  S.^ 

I.ETHES  FL.  [Gali^ecia.] 
LETO'POLIS  (AifToSi  »o^i,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  46; 
AirroM,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Letns,  Itm.  Anton,  p.  156 : 
£l4.  Airri>v«A(Ti7f ),  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  chief  of  the  name  Leto- 
polites,  but  with  it  belonging  to  the  nomos  or  pre- 
fecture of  Memphis.  (Strsb.  xvii.  p.  807.)  It  was 
pniliably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of 
Memphis,  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Cercasomm.  Leto,  from 
whom  the  town  and  the  nome  derived  their  name, 
was  an  appellation  of  the  deity  Athor,  one  of  the 
right  DiiMajoies  of  Acgypt.  Lat.30°N.  [W.B.D.] 
LETRINI  {Afrptrai,  Pans. ;  Atrpiya,  Xen.),  a 
town  of  l^aatis  in  Elis,  situated  near  the  sea,  npon 
the  Sacred  Way  leading  from  Elis  to  Olympia,  at 


the  distance  of  180  stadia  from  Elis,  and  120  from 
Olyinpia.  It  was  said  to  have  been  fonndcd  by 
Letreus,  a  son  of  Pclups.  (Pans.  vi.  22.  §  8.)  To- 
gether with  sereral  of  the  other  dependent  town- 
ships of  Elis,  it  joined  Agis,  when  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Elu;  and  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to 
sntrender  their  supremacy  over  Letrini  by  the  peace 
which  they  concluded  with  the  Spartans  in  H.  c. 
400.  (Xen.  Udl.  iU.  2.  §§  25,  30.)  Xcnophon 
({.  e.)  speaks  of  Letrini,  Amphiduli,  and  Jlnr- 
ganeis  as  Triphylian  places,  although  tliey  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheias;  and  if  there  is  no 
corruption  in  the  text,  which  Mr.  Grote  thinks  there 
is  (//I'jt  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  415),  the  word  Tri- 
phylian must  be  used  in  a  loose  sense  to  signify  the 
dependent  townships  of  Elis.  The  Atrpiytuai  •yvat 
are  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (158).  In  the  time  of 
Fausanias  nothing  remained  of  Letrini  except  a  few 
houses  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheiaea.  (Paus. 
L  c.)  Letrini  may  be  placed  at  the  villiige  and 
monastery  of  St.  John,  between  Pyrgo  and  the  port 
of  Katakolo,  where,  according  to  Leake,  among 
many  fragments  of  antiquity,  a  part  of  a  large 
statue  was  found  some  years  ago.  (Leake,  Uorm, 
vol  ii.  p.  188;  Bobhye,  p.  130,  &c.;  Curtius,  I'e- 
loponneios,  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

LEVACI,  a  people  in  Caesar's  division  of  Gallia, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Belgae.  The  Levaci, 
with  some  other  small  tribes,  were  dependent  on  the 
Kervii.  (£.  G.  v.  39.)  The  position  of  the  Leraci 
is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

LEVAE  FANUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica  U  pUced 
by  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lugdunum  Batavoruin 
(Leuim)  to  Noviomagns  {ffgmegen").  Levae  Fanuni 
is  between  Fletw  (Vleuten)  and  Carvo;  25  M.  P. 
from  Fletio  and  12  from  Carva  [Carvo.]  D'An- 
ville,  assnming  that  he  has  fixed  Carvo  right,  sup- 
poses that  there  ia  some  omission  of  places  in  the 
Table  between  Fletio  and  Carvo,  and  that  we  cannot 
rely  npon  it.  He  conjectures  that  Levae  Fanum 
may  be  a  little  beyond  Xlurstee^  on  the  bank 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Batavi,  at  a  place  which  ho 
calls  Liven-dael  (vallis  Levae),  this  Leva  being 
some  local  divinity.  Walckenaer  fixes  Levae  Fanum 
at  Xerrfum.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA  (ri  Atuicd,  Strab.:  7>tica),  a  small 
town  of  CaUbria,  ntuatad  close  to  the  lapygian 
promontory,  on  a  small  bay  immediately  to  the  \V. 
of  that  celebrated  headland.  Its  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  an  ancient  church  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  Latca,  but  known  akio  as  tlie  Madoma  di  Fim- 
ierra,  from  its  situation  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Italy  in  this  direction.  The  lapygian  promontory 
itself  is  now  known  as  the  Capo  di  Leaca.  Strabii 
is  tlie  only  author  who  mentions  a  town  of  this 
name  (vi.  p.  381),  hut  Lucin  also  notices  the 
"  secreta  littora  Leacae "  (v.  375)  as  a  port  fa'- 
quented  by  shipping ;  and  its  advantageous  position, 
at  a  point  where  so  many  ships  must  necessarily 
touch,  would  soon  create  a  town  upon  the  spot.  It 
was  probably  never  a  municijial  town,  but  a  large 
viUage  or  borgo,  such  as  now  exists  upon  the  spot 
in  consequence  of  the  double  attraction  of  the  pint 
and  sanctnary.  (Bampoldi,  Corogr.  deW  Italia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  442.) 

Strobo  tells  us  (I  e.)  that  the  inlubitants  of 
Lenca  showed  there  a  spring  of  fetid  water,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  arisen  from  tho  wounds  of 
some  of  the  giants  which  had  been  expelled  by  Her- 
cules from  the  Phlegraean  plams,  and  who  had  taken 
refuge  here.     These  giants  they  called  Leutcmii, 
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uiJ  hence  f^ve  the  name  of  Lkutrknia  to  nil  the 
Burroundini;  district.  The  aatne  story  u  told,  with 
gome  TarUttions,  b;  the  peeudOrAmtotle  (de  Mirah. 
97);  and  the  naine  ef  Leutamia  is  found  also  in 
Lvcophmo  (^AUx.  978),  wboee  ezpreaaiona,  however, 
would  have  led  us  to  snppaae  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siris  rather  than  of  the  lapy^ian 
pcomoDtory.  T»tzes  {ad  loc)  calls  it  a  atj/  of 
Italjr,  which  is  evidently  only  an  emmeous  inference 
ftuin  the  words  of  his  anther.  The  Latemii  of 
Scylax,  whoin  he  mentions  as  cne  of  the  tribes  that 
inhabited  lapygia,  may  probably  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  uaine,  though  we  meet  in  no  other 
writer  with  any  allasion  to  their  existence  as  a  real 
people.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUC A,  the  name  ^ven  by  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  1 6), 
to  a  district  on  the  west  of  Halicaniassus,  between  that 
dty  and  Myudus.  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  29)  mentions  a 
town,  Leucopulis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  else  is  known  to  us.  [L,  S.J 

LEUCADIA.     [Lki'o.\s.J 

LEUCAE  or  LEUOE  (AciVnu,  Atimr),  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  in  the  ueighbourhuod  of  Phocaea,  was 
situated,  according  to  Pliny  (t.  31),  "  in  pro- 
montorio  quod  insnU  fuit."  From  Scylax  (p.  37) 
we  learn  that  it  was  a  pUce  with  harbours.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodonis  (xv.  18)  the  Peniian  admiral  Tachos 
founded  this  town  on  an  eminence  on  the  sea  coast,  in 
B.C.  352  ;  but  shortly  ailer,  when  Tachos  had  died, 
the  Clazomenians  and  Cymaeans  quarrelled  about  its 
posseasioD,  and  the  former  succeeded  by  a  stratagem 
in  making  themselves  masters  of  it  At  a  later  time 
Leucae  become  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  uei<;hbourhood  between  the  consul  Lidnius  Cniasus 
and  Aristonicus,  B.C.  131.  (Strab.  sir.  p.  646: 
Justin,  xxxvi.  4.)  Some  have  supposed  this  pkice 
to  be  identical  with  the  Leuconiuin  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viiL  24)  ;  but  this  is  impossible,  as  this 
Utter  pUce  must  be  looked  for  in  Chios.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  Lencae  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
as  a  village  of  the  name  of  Levie,  close  upon  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  evidently  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  its  ancient  namesake.  (Aruudell,  Seven 
Clmnhet,  p.  2C5.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCAE  (tuvKoi),  a  town  of  Laconis  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  phiin  Leuoe,  now 
called  PkinUci,  which  extended  inland  between 
Acriae  and  Asopus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  La- 
coiiian  gulf.  (Polyb.  v.  19;  Liv.  xxxv.  27;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  363  ;  Leuke,  Uorea,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  RciAerchea,  (fc.  p.  95;  Curtius,  Pdupoa- 
nenot,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

LEUCABUM,  a  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  Isca  Dumnuni- 
ormn,  and  IS  from  Midum.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  tills  list  (nz.  that  of  the  12th  Itinerary)  are  noticed 
under  Muiuduhum.  The  Momumnta  Britannica 
suggests  both  GUuUmbury  in  Somersetshire,  and 
Vwghor  in  Glamurgaiuhii'e.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LEUCAS  (AcuKiis),  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  the 
river  Gallus,  in  the  south  of  Nicaea,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Anna  Comnena  (p.  470),  but  can  be  easily 
identified,  as  its  name  Lffke  is  still  borne  by  a  neat 
little  town  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
theGallus.  (Leake,  AtiaMiaor,  pp.  12, 13.)   [L. S.] 

LEUCAS,  LEUCA'DLA  (Asuxij,  Thuc.,  Xen., 
Strab. ;  AfvKaSia,  Thuc  Liv. :  £ih.  AtvKiiios), 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  by  a  narrow 
cliannel  from  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  was  ori- 
ginally part  of  the  mainland,  and  at  such  is  described 
by  Uoiner,  who  calls  it  the  Acts  or  peniusuhi  of  the 
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mainland.  CAktI)  ipntpoio,  Od.  xxiv.  377 ;  amp. 
Strab.  X.  ppi  451,  452.)  Homer  also  meiitums  its 
welUfbrtified  town  Nkbicos  (lUipueot,  L  c)  Its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  Leleges  and  Teleboaiis 
(Strab.  rii.  p.  322),  but  it  was  afterwards  peopled 
by  Acanianians,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  oentniy  b.  c,  when  tlie 
Corinthians,  under  Cypselus,  founded  a  new  towo 
near  the  isthmus,  which  tliey  called  Lencaa,  where 
they  settled  1000  of  their  dtizens,  and  to  which 
they  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  uf 
Nericus.  (Strab.  L  c  ;  Scylax,  p.  13  ;  Thuc.  L  30 ; 
Pint.  T/iem.  24 ;  Scymn.  Ohius,  464.)  Scylax  says 
that  the  town  was  first  called  Epileucadii.  The 
Corinthian  colonists  dug  a  canal-through  this  isth- 
mus, and  thus  conveited  the  peninsula  into  an 
ishind.  (Strab.  {.  c.)  This  canal,  which  was  called 
Dioryctus,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  3  stadia  in 
length  (AuipoKTOi,  Polyb.  v.  5  ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  a.  2), 
was  after  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  ;  and  in  the 
Feloponuesian  War,  it  was  no  longer  available  fur 
ships,  wliich  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Thoc  iii. 
81,  iv.  8.)  It  was  in  the  same  state  m  B.a  218 ; 
for  Polybius  relates  (v.  5)  that  Philip,  tlie  son  of 
Demetrius,  had  his  g^leys  drawn  across  this  btli- 
mus  iu  that  year ;  and  Livy,  in  rehitmg  the  siege  uf 
Lencas  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  197,  says,  "  Lencadio, 
nunc  insula,  et  vadoso  freto  quod  perfossum  raajiu 
est,  ah  Acarnania  divisa"  (xxxiiL  17).  The  sub- 
sequent nstoratioD  of  the  canal,  and  the  constnictiun 
of  a  stone  bridge,  both  of  which  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Stinbo,  were  no  doubt  the  work  of  tlie 
Komans ;  the  canal  was  probably  restored  soon  after 
the  Boman  conquest,  when  the  Bomans  separated 
Lencas  from  the  Acanianun  confederacy,  and  the 
bridge  was  perhaps  constmcted  by  order  of  Augustus 
whose  poUcy  it  was  to  facilitate  oommunicatious 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Leucadia  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  from 
5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  resembles  the  Isle  of 
Han  in  sliape  and  size.  It  consists  of  a  range  of 
lunestone  mountains,  terminating  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  in  a  bold  and  rugged  headhuxl,  whence 
the  coast  i-uns  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  pro 
montory,  anciently  called  Leucotes,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Cape  DucatQ.  The 
name  of  the  cape,  as  well  as  of  the  i^hind,  is  of 
course  derived  from  its  white  cliffs.  The  southern 
shore  is  more  soft  in  aspect,  and  more  sloping  and 
cultivated  tlian  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast ;  but  the  most  populous  and  wooded  district  is 
that  opposite  Acarnania.  The  interior  of  the  island 
wean  everywhere  a  rugged  aspect.  There  is  but 
little  cultivation,  except  where  terraces  have  been 
planted  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains  rises 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  northern  coast  of  Leucadia  and  that 
of  Acaroauia  then  is  at  present  a  Ugoon  about 
3  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  varies  from 
100  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  Ugoon  is  in 
most  parts  only  about  2  feet  deep.  This  part  of 
the  coast  requires  a  more  particular  descriptiuu, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  accompanying 
plan.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Leucadia 
a  lido,  or  spit,  of  sand,  4  miles  in  length,  sweeps 
out  towards  Acarnania.  (See  PUn,  A.)  On  au 
isoUted  point  opposite  the  extremity  of  this  sand- 
bank, U  tlie  fort  of  Santa  Maure,  erected  in  the 
middle  ages  by  one  of  the  Latin  princes,  but  repaired 
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loi  tnodelted  both  bj  tho  Turks  and  Venetians. 
(PUn,  B.)  The  fort  was  connected  with  tlie  island 
Wan  aqnfidoc^  serring  also  as  a  causeway,  1300 
TinU  in  length,  and  with  260  arches.  (Plan,  5.)  It 
ms  originally  built  by  the  Turks,  but  was  ruined 
bjan  earthquake  in  1825,  and  has  not  since  been 
repaired.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Vene- 
tian gOTetuor  and  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  who 
kc|it  here  their  magazines  and  the  cars  (S/Lui{ai)  on 
which  they  carried  down  their  oil  and  wine  from  the 
iidiind  distiicts,  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  island. 
Tlie  congregation  of  buildings  thus  formed,  and  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  tin  fortress  gradnally  re- 
tired as  the  seas  became  more  free  from  corsairs, 
arose  by  degnxs  to  be  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  railed,  in  memory  of  its  origin, 
MimaxuM  ('A/uiffxiav)-  (Plan,  C.)  Hence  the  fort 
sKine  is  properly  called  Saata  Maura,  and  the  capital 
.4aaxKU ;  while  the  island  at  large  retains  its  an- 
cimt  came  of  Leucadia.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Leuras  are  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  SE.  of  Amaxichi.  The  site  is  called  Kaligom, 
and  consists  of  irregular  heights  forming  the  last 
falls  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  narrow  plain  between  the  heights  and  the 
b^om.  (Plan.  D.)  The  ancient  inclcsure  is  almost  en- 
tirfly  tianable,  as  well  round  the  brow  of  the  height 
on  ^e  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides,  as  firom 
either  end  of  the  height  across  the  plain  to  the 
lagoon,  and  along  its  shore.  This,  as  Leake  oh- 
aerrei,  illustrates  Livy,  who  remarks  (xxxiii.  17) 
that  the  lower  parts  of  Leucas  were  on  a  lerel  close 
to  the  shore.  The  remains  on  the  k>wcr  gronnd  are 
of  a  more  regular,  and,  therefore,  more  modern  ma- 
soniy  than  on  the  heights  above.  The  Utter  are 
fiulably  the  remains  of  Nericiu,  which  continued 
to  be  the  ancient  acropolis,  while  the  Corinthians 
gave  the  name  of  Leucas  to  the  town  which  they 
erected  en  the  shore  below.  This  is,  indeed,  in  op- 
pobition  to  Strabo,  who  not  only  asserts  that  the 
name  was  changed  by  the  Corinthian  cokiny,  but 
also  that  Lencas  was  built  on  a  difierent  site  from 
that  of  Neritus.  (x.  p.  452).  But,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  town  continued  to  be  called  Nericns  even 
as  late  as  the  Pelopoimesian  War  (Thuc  iii.  7):  and 
nameraos  instances  occur  in  histoiy  of  difierent 
<)uarters  of  the  same  city  being  known  by  distinct 
uames.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city 
sre  the  remains  of  the  bridge  and  causeway  which 
here  croeaed  the  lagoon.  (Plan,  I.)  The  bridge 
was  rendered  necessary  by  a  channel,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon,  and  admits 
a  passage  to  boats  drawing  5  or  6  feet  of  water, 
wiule  the  other  parts  of  the  lagoon  are  not  more 
than  S  feet  in  depth.  The  great  squared  blocks 
which  ibrmed  the  ancient  causeway  are  still  seen 
above  the  shallow  water  in  several  places  on  either 
tide  of  the  deep  cbannel,  but  particularly  towards 
the  Acamanion  shore.  The  bridge  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  repair  at  a  late  period  of  time,  there 
being  a  solid  cubical  fabric  of  masonry  of  more 
modem  workmanship  erected  an  the  causeway  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  channel.  Leake,  from  whom 
this  deacriptioD  is  taken,  argues  that  Strabo  could 
never  hare  visited  Lencaidia,  becanse  he  states  that 
this  isthmna,  the  ancient  canal,  the  Roman  bridge,  and 
the  city  of  Lencas  were  all  in  the  same  place ;  whereas 
the  isthmus  and  the  canal,  according  to  Leake,  were 
near  the  modem  fort  &»ti!a  Maura,  at  the  distance 
of  3  miles  oartb  of  the  city  of  Lencas.  Bat  K.  0. 
Uiilliir,  who  us  foUimed  by  Buweu  and  others,  believe 
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that  (he  isthmus  and  canal  were  a  little  south  of 
the  city  of  Leucas,  that  is,  between  Furt  Alaamder 
(Plan,  2)  on  the  island,  and  Paleocaglia  on  the 
mainland  (Plan,  3).  The  channel  is  narrowest  at 
this  point,  not  being  more  tlian  100  yards  across; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  capital  would  have 
been  built  close  to  the  isthmus  connecting  tlio 
peninsula  with  the  nuinknd.  It  baa  been  con- 
jectured that  the  long  spit  of  sand,  on  which  the 
fort  Santa  Maura  has  been  built,  probably  did  not 
exist  in  antiquity,  and  may  have  been  thrown  up 
at  first  by  an  earthquake. 

Between  the  fort  SoKta  Maura  and  the  modem 
town  Amttxiclii,  the  Anglo-Ionian  government  have 
constructed  a  canal,  with  a  towing-path,  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  of  water.  (Plan, 
4.)  A  ship-canal,  16  feet  deep,  has  ahio  been  coui- 
menced  acrora  the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon  from 
Fort  Santa  Maura  to  Furt  Akxander.  This  work, 
if  it  is  tftr  brought  to  a  conclusion,  will^  open  u 
sheltered  passage  for  large  vesbcls  along  the  Acar- 
nanian  coast,  and  will  uicrease  and  iiicilltate  the 
commerce  of  the  island.     (Bowen,  p.  78.) 


PLAS. 

A.  Spit  or  land,  which  Leaks  luppoHi  to  IM  the  lithmiu. 

B.  Port  Sania  Maura. 
C  AnuutUki. 

D.  Cttjr  of  Leucas. 

B.  Site  o(  lithmui,  according  to  K.  O.  MOIIer. 

1.  Remains  of  Roman  bridge. 

S.  Ar<  AltKutdtr. 

3.  PaUocagtia. 

4,  Nrw  canal. 

t,  TurUib  aqueduct  and  bridge. 

Of  the  histoiy  of  the  city  of  Lencas  we  have  a 
few  detaib.  It  sent  three  ships  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  45) ;  and  as  a  colony  of  Corintli, 
it  sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponoe- 
siau  War,  and  was  hence  ezpoeed  to  the  hostility  of 
Athens.  (Thac  iiL  7.)  In  tho  Macedonian  period 
Leucas  was  the  chief  town  of  Acamania,  and  the 
place  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acamanian  con- 
federacy were  held.  In  the  war  between  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  it  sided  with  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  h 
gallant  defence,  b.c.  197.  (Liv.  zzziil  17.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  Leucas  was  separated  by 
the    Ruaums    from    the   Acamanian    confederacy 
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(I.ir.  xlv.  31.)  It  continaed  to  be  a  place  of  imr 
jmrUnce  dowR  lo  a  late  periud,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  bishop  of  Lcucaa  was  one  of  the  FathenB 
uf  the  Coiuicil  of  Nice  in  a.  u.  325.  The  oonsti- 
tution  of  Leucas,  like  that  of  other  Dorian  towns, 
was  originally  aristocratical.  The  large  estates 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  nobles,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  alienate  tlieni;  but  when  this  law  was 
abolished,  a  certain  amount  of  property  was  no 
longer  required  fur  tlie  holding  of  public  olEoes,  by 
which  tlie  goveromeut  became  democratic.  (Aristot 
iU  ii.  4.  §  4.) 

Besides  Leucas  we  have  mention  of  two  other 
]4aces  in  the  island,  Phaka  (topcE,  Scylax,  p.  13), 
and  Heulomekuii  {'EWituvor,  Thuc.  iii.  94). 
The  hitler  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a  harbour  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Pheiae  waa  also 
in  the  same  direi:tion,  as  it  is  described  by  Scylax 
as  opposite  to  Itttaca.  It  is  perhaps  represented  by 
same  Hellenic  remains,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  called  BtuiHke. 

The  celebrated  promontory  Lkucatas  (AcvK((r«, 
Scyhu,  p.  13;  Strab.  x.  pp.  452,  456,  461),  also 
called  Lbucatks  or  Luucate  (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2; 
Vii^.  ^en.  iii.  274,  viii.  676;  Claud.  BeU.  Get. 
185;  Lir.  xxvi.  26),  forming  tlio  south-western 
extremity  of  the  i^iland,  is  a  broken  white  clifT, 
rising  on  the  western  side  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  sloping 
prccipiUiusly  into  it  on  tlie  other.  On  its  summit 
stood  the  temple  of  Apollo,  hcDoe  sumunied  lku- 
catas (Strab.  X.  p.  452),  and  Leucadius  (Ov.  Tritt 
iii.  1.  42,  V.  2.  76;  Propert  iii.  11.  69).  This 
cape  was  dreaded  by  mariners;  hence  tlie  words  of 
Virgil  (^en.  iii.  274):  — 

"  Mox  ct  Leucatae  nimboss  cacnmina  mantis, 
Et  formidatus  nsotis  apcritur  Apollo." 

It  still  retains  among  the  Greek  mariners  of  the 
]ircsent  day  tlie  evil  fame  wliicb  it  bore  of  old  in 
consequence  of  the  dark  water,  tlie  strong  currents, 
iind  the  tierce  gales  which  they  there  encounter. 
Of  the  temple  of  Apollo  nothing  but  the  sub- 
structions now  exist.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  god  here  celebrated  it  was  tlie  custom  to  throw 
a  criiiiiual  from  the  cape  into  the  sea ;  to  break  his 
f;ill,  birds  uf  all  kinds  were  attjiched  to  him,  and  if 
he  reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to 
pick  him  up.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452;  Ov.//er.  xv.  165, 
MX).,  Tritl.  V.  2.  76;  Cic  Tutc  iv.  18.)  This 
appeal's  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite,  and  is  sup- 
]iased  by  must  modem  schojars  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Sappho's  leap  from  tliis 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  from  tlw  pangs  of  love. 
[See  J)!et.  of  Biogr.  Vol.  III.  p.  708.]  Col.  Mure, 
however,  is  dispcBcd  to  consider  Sappho's  leap  as  an 
historical  fact.  (lliitory  of  the  Liierature  of 
Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  285.)  Many  utiier  persons  are 
reported  to  have  followed  Sappho's  example,  among 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Artemisia  of  HaU- 
carnassus,  the  ally  of  Xerxes,  in  his  inra^ion  of 
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LEUCl  MONTES. 

Greece.  (Ptulem.  Hepli.  ap.  Phot.  Cud.  190.  p.  153 
a.,  rd.  Bekker.) 

(Leake, North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,seq. ;  Botrcn, 
Oaadbookfor  Trttvellert  in  Greece,  p.  75,  seq.) 

LEUCA'SIA.     [Mkssekia.] 

LEUCA'SIUM.    [Akcadia,  p.  193,  Na  15.] 

LEUCATA,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Gallu  Nar- 
bunensis :  "  ulti>  (lacum  Rubrcsum)  est  Leucata, 
littoris  nomen,  etSalsuhieFons"  (Mela,ii.  5).  tiela 
seems  to  mean  tliat  there  is  a  place  Leucata,  and 
that  part  of  the  coast  is  hIsu  caUod  Leucata.  This 
coast,  according  to  D'Anville,  is  that  part  south  of 
Narboniie,  which  Iic8  between  the  K'Uing  de  Sigtan 
and  SaUet,  He  conjectures,  as  I>c  V;ilois  had  done, 
tluit  the  name  may  be  Greek.  He  quotes  Roger  de 
Uoveden,  who  speaks  of  this  coast  under  the  name 
Leucate  :  "  qnandam  arenam  protensam  in  man, 
quae  dicitur  caput  Leucate."  The  common  name  of 
this  head  is  now  Caf  de  la  Fraaqui,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  small  Hat  isUnd,  situated  in  the  recosis  of 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  cape.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
^.,  Leucata.)  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA'TAS  PKOM.    [Leucas.] 

LEUCE.  1.  An  island  lying  offCydonia,  in  Crete 
(Pliii.  iv.  1 2),  which  Mr.  Pashley  (  Truv.  vol.  i.  p.  51 ) 
takes  for  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  of  SuiUta  is 
built.  (Comp.  Uiick,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  384, 438.) 

2.  An  island  which  Pliny  (iv.  12)  couples  with 
OxisIA,  as  lying  oiT  the  promontory  of  Itaiiuin. 
These  small  islands  are  now  represented  by  the  i-ocks 
of  the  Grandee.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCE  ACTE  (Acvttl)  ivr^),  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  between  Pactye  and  Teirist^s, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Scylax  of  Carvanda 
(p.  28).  [L.  "S.] 

LEUCE  PR  (Acuk))  iicrti),  a  promontory  of 
Makmaiuca,  in  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Heniiaeum.  On  the  white  cliff  from  which  its 
name  was  obtained  tlieie  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  an  oracle.  Its  position  is  uncertain ;  but  most 
probably  it  is  the  knig  wedge-shaped  headland, 
wliicli  tenninates  the  range  of  hills  (As|hs)  funning 
the  Cntabatliinns  Minur,  and  which  is  now  called 
Kae-al-Kamua.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  799 ;  ScyL  p.  44, 
Hudson ;  Ptul.  iv.  5.  §  8 ;  Stadiam.  Mar.  Mag. 
^  437.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCI  (AninraQ,  a  Gallic  people  (Strab.  p.  193; 
Ptul.  ii.  9.  §  13;  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  40),  between  the 
Mediomatrici  on  the  north  and  the  Lingonca  on  tlie 
suuth.  They  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
MoteL  One  of  their  chief  towns  was  TuUum  (Tout). 
Their  territory  corresponded  with  the  diocese  of  Toal, 
in  which  were  composed  the  dioceses  of  Almey  and 
Samt-Dii  until  1774,  when  these  two  dioceses  were 
detached  from  that  of  Toul  (Walckenaer,  G^og.  <fc. 
vul.  L  p.  531.)  The  Leuci  are  only  mentioned  once 
in  Caeair,  and  with  Uie  Sequani  and  Lingoncs :  tlicy 
were  to  supply  Caesar  with  com.  Pliny  (iv.  17) 
gives  the  Leuci  tlie  title  of  Liberi.  Lucan  celebrutcs 
them  in  his  poem  (i.  424)  as  skilled  in  throwing 
the  si«ar :  — 

"  Optimns  excuaso  Leuens  Bhemnsque  laccrto." 

Tacitus  QHitL  i.  64)  mentions  "  Leucorum  civita-s," 
wliidi  is  Tulluni.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCIANA.     [LusTTAKiA.] 

LEUCI  MONTES  or  ALBl  MONTES  (ri  Atu- 
Ki  ifni,  Strab.  x.  p.  479 ;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  9),  the 
snow-clad  summits  which  form  the  W.  part  of  the 
mountain  range  of  Crete.  Stnibo  (/.  c.)  asserts  that 
the  highest  jminls  are  not  inferior  iu  elevation  to 
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Tav';eta>,  anJ  ihat  tlie  extent  of  the  range  U  300 
M»lia.  (C<ra|iL  Theophrast.  n.  P.  m.  11,  iv.  1 ; 
I'lm.  ivi.  33 ;  CalBnL  Hgmm.  Dim.  40.)  The  bold 
.i:hl  baitifiil  osUiK  of  the  "  Wliite  Mountains  "  w 
^ti)l  calkd  k/  in  locieut  title  in  modem  Greek,  t& 
ScT^  ^Hv^cr.lram  the  inhabitants,  to  Stfxuciai^ 
lioiird.  Cntt  is  tlic  only  part  of  Greece  in  which 
iIk  imnl  ii>9  ii  still  in  oommon  uiie,  denoting  the 
Wti<T  puts  of  uj  high  mountains.  Tnes  grow  on 
ail  these  rodnr moutuu,  except  on  quite  the  extreme 
i^nimitB.  Ilie  nunmone&t  tree  is  the  prinot  or 
ik-i.  (I'ulik;,  Trm.  vol.  L  p.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  190 ; 
HJdc.  Kma,  nd.  L  ^  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LECCIiiXA.  [CoBCVKA,  ppi  669,  670.] 
LKL'COLLA  (AfuroAAa),  a  promontory  on  the 
SL'iilii-casl  of  Pamphylia,  near  the  Cilician  fron- 
\:et.  (I'lin.  T.  26  ;  Lir.  ixvii.  23  ;  I'omp.  Mela,  i. 
Ij)  In  the  Stadiasmna  Maris  Magni  (§§  190, 
iifJ) it  is  called  Lencotheium  (AtuKiitifiov).  Mela 
tntmvaAj  piias  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rulf  of 
{'.■Tijili^lia,  for  it  is  stuated  iu  the  middle  of  it ;  its 
vaixm  name  is  Kambuntu.  (Leake,  Asia  ilmor, 
1*  1J6.)  [L.  S.] 

LKL'COLLA  (AcuKoXAa,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682), 
J  Ix-tnur  of  Cjpmsi,  N.  of  Cape  Podalium.  It  is 
riirr'jil  to  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  209,  where  instead 
kf  Kuii,  Kvxfwi  should  be  read),  and  is  identified 
•il!.  Paria  AnudUi  e  Lucola,  S.  of  Ftxnagu$la. 
Iticrl.  Xjprot,  toL  L  p.  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LKLCU'NIUM  (AcwcHvioi').  1.  Aploce  mentioned 
ill  iIk  Amoiine  Itineraiy  (p.  260)  in  the  south  of 
i'iiaciii,  on  the  road  from  Aemuna  to  Sirmium, 
^i  I^wia  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter  town. 
Il>  site  is  piiinted  oat  io  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
K.-^  4  Uatboulje. 

2.  A  town  of  Ionia,  of  uncertain  site,  where 

i  utile  was  fboght  by  the  Athenians  in  B.  c.  413. 

truQc^d.  Tiii.  24.)     From  this  passage  it  seems 

'ir»r  ttist  the  place  cannot  he  looked  for  on   the 

.ikxiand  (if  Asia  Minor,   but  that  it   must  hare 

v'n  ^Inilcd  near  Phanae,  in  the  isknd  of  Chios, 

>l  tn  I  |i]ac«  of  the  name  of  Leuconia  is  said 

>*  iu4  to  this  day.     Polyaenus  (viii.  66)  mentions 

•  l*^,  Leuconia,  about  the  pou^ession  of  which 

:u<  Cuiaia  were  iurulved  in  a  war  with  Erylhrae ; 

>i  iliii  Leuconia,  wluch,  according  to  Plnturch 

lie  VtrLMuL  viL  p.  7,  ed.  Reiske),  was  a  colony 

' '  I  iiks,  vas  pnhably  situated  on  the  caist  of  Asia 

)!u.T,  aiui  may  puesaibly  lie  identical  with  Leucae 

•a  ill- Hermaean  gulf.     [Coinp.  Leucae.]    [L.S.] 

LtUCOPETKA  QAiuKOTierpa.),  a  pi-omoutory  of 

W.Uwi,  remarkable  as  the  extrane  SW.  point  of 

i'j\j,  loiking  towards  the  Siciluin  sea  and  the  E. 

'•>».<  of  Sidly.     It  was  iu  consequence  generally 

xv-utl«d  IS  the  termination  of  the  cliain  of  the 

A;«iiunn.  Plmy  tells  us  it  vas  12  miles  from  Blie- 

^uu,  and  this  circumstance  clearly   identifies   it 

»itii  the  modrm  Copo  deW  Armi,  where  the  uioun- 

Un  una  d  the  southern  Apennines  in  fact  descends 

■■'  "'Ik  s<a.    The  whiteness  of  the  rocks  composing 

tills  iKsdland,  which  gave   origin  to  the  ajicient 

i-m>,  is  noticed  ako  by  modern  travellers.     (Strab. 

>i.  p.  239;  Plin,  iii.  5.  a.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9; 

f>»mbon«,  Tnmls,  vol.  i.  p.  355.)    It  is  evidently 

'•«  >«M  punioiitorj'  whidi  is  called  by  Thucydidtt 

!!»>(«  T^i  Piprii)},  (ind  was  the  last  point  iu  Italy 

^bcrt  Uanostiienes  and  Eurymedun  touched  with 

'^  Aliwiim  innament  before  they  croased  over  to 

S^'J.  (Thoc  viL  35.)  It  was  here  ako  that  Cicero 

'•wurf  on  hb  voyage  from  Sicily,  when,  after  the 

>■«  J  cf  Ciesar  B.  c44,  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
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pair  into  Greece,  and  wUcre  he  was  visited  by  some 
friends  from  Rhegium,  who  brought  news  from 
Runie  that  induced  him  to  alter  his  plans.  (Cic. 
P/iiL  i.  3,  ad  Att.  xvi.  7.)  In  the  fonner  passage 
he  tenna  it  "promontorium  agri  Bhegini:"  the 
"  Leucopetia  Tai'entinornm "  mentioned  by  him 
(ad  A  U.  xvL  6),  if  it  be  not  a  fakie  leading,  must 
refer  to  quite  a  different  place,  pixibably  the  head- 
htnd  of  Leuca,  more  comm(mly  called  tiie  lapygiaa 
promontory.     [Lkuca.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

LKUCOPUUYS  (Aci/icij0pt»),  a  town  iu  Caria, 
apparently  in  the  plain  of  tlie  Maeander,  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  whose  water  was  hot  and  in  con- 
stant commotion.  (Xeno]ib.  Ilell.  iv.  8.  §  17,  iii.  2. 
§  19.)  From  the  latter  of  the  passages  here  re- 
ferred to,  we  learn  that  the  town  possessed  a  very 
revered  sanctuary  uf  Artemis;  hence  sunianied  Ar- 
temis Leucophryune  or  Leucophryne.  (Pans,  i  26. 
§4;  Strab.  xir.  p.  647;  Tac  Attn.  iii.  62.)  The 
]iaet  Nicander  spoke  of  lioucophrys  as  a  place  dis- 
tinguished fur  its  fine  itnes.     (Atlicn.  xv,  p.  683.) 

Kesppcting  Leucophrys,  the  ancient  name  of  Te- 
nedos,  see  Tknkdos.  [L  S.] 

LliUCO'SIA  (AcvKwo-fa),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  u(  Lucaniu,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  chim- 
nel  from  the  licadLind  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum.  This  headhuid 
is  called  by  Lycophron  iitrii  *£»■«(«», "  the  ]iro- 
inontory  of  Neptune,"  and  his  commentators  tell  us 
timt  it  was  conmionly  known  as  Posidium  Fromim- 
torium  (rh  UoauHiiov').  (Lycophr.  Alex.  722;  and 
TzetK.  ad  loc.)  But  no  such  name  is  found  in  the 
gengraphers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  promon- 
tory itself,  as  well  as  the  little  island  off  it,  was 
known  by  the  iwine  of  Leucosia.  The  former  is 
still  called  Ptmta  della  Lico$a;  tlie  islet,  which  U  a 
mere  rock,  is  known  as  Jiola  Piano.  It  is  generally 
said  tu  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  one  of  lh« 
Sirens,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  thcra 
(Lyoiphr.  I  c. ;  Stmb.  I.  e. ;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13) ; 
but  Dionysius  (who  writes  the  name  Leucasia)  as- 
serts that  it  was  named  after  a  female  cousin  of 
Aeneas,  and  the  same  account  is  adapted  by  Solinus. 
(Dionys.  i.  53;  SoUn.  2.  §  13.)  We  learn  frtim 
.Symniachus  Q£pp.  v.  13,  vi.  25)  that  the  opposite 
promontory  was  selected  by  wealthy  Itomaus  as  a 
site  fur  tiieir  villas;  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  little 
isknd  itself,  prove  that  tlie  latter  was  also  re- 
sorted tu  for  similar  purposes,  (liomunclli,  vol.  i. 
p.  345.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCO'SIA  (AfvKuffta,  AfVKouaia),  s  city  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Hierocles  and 
the  ecclesiastical  hutorian  Sozomen  (//.  £.  i.  3, 10). 
The  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Lefhoiia  oi- 
Nikosia,  the  capital  of  the  ishind.  (Engel,  Kyprot, 
vol.  L  p.  150;  Mariti,  fiaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  B9;  Pococke, 
Trav.  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  221.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCOSYRI  (Acvudo-Vfioi),  the  ancient  nume  of 
the  Syrians  inhabiting  Cap{»docia,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  more  southern  Syrians, 
who  were  of  a  darker  complexion,  (Herod,  i.  72, 
vii.  72  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  737;  PUn.  H.  N.  vi.  3; 
Eustath.  ad  Diomjs.  772,  970.)  They  also  spread 
over  the  western  parts  of  Puntus,  between  the  rivers 
Iris  and  Hiilys.  In  the  lime  uf  Xenaplion(i4n<ii.X'.  6. 
§  8,  &c.)  they  wore  united  with  Paphhigonu,  and 
guvcmed  by  a  Paphhigoiiian  prince,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  an  anny  of  120,000  men,  mostly  horse- 
men. This  name  was  often  used  by  the  Greeks,  even 
at  the  time  when  it  hnl  become  customary  to  desig- 
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nate  all  the  iiihalutanbi  of  the  counlrr  by  tlwir  m- 
tire,  or  rather  Penian  name,  Cappadoces  ;  but  it 
was  applied  more  particalarlj  to  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  coast  diatrict  on  the  Eazine,  between  the  rivers 
HalTS  and  Iris.  (Herat.  Fragm.  194,  300,  350; 
M-trcian.  Heracl.  f.  72.)  Ptolemj  (t.  6.  §  2)  also 
applieii  the  name  ezclnsiTely  to  the  inhabitants  about 
the  Inn,  and  treats  cS  their  country  as  a  part  of  the 
prorince  of  Cappadocia.  TheLeucoeyri  were  re^iaitied 
as  colonists,  who  had  been  planted  tliere  during  the 
early  conqnests  of  the  Assyrians,  and  were  eucces- 
sirely  subject  to  Lydia,  Persia,  and  Macedonia  ; 
but  afler  the  time  of  Alexander  their  name  is 
Kcan-ely  mentioned,  the  people  having  beooroe  entirely 
amalgamated  with  the  nations  among  which  they 
lived.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCOTHEES  FANTTM  (An/koAcos  hp6y),  a 
trm|>Ie  and  oracle  in  the  district  of  the  Moechi  in 
Colciiia.  Its  legendary  founder  was  Fhryxiis ;  the 
temple  was  plimdered  by  Plutmaces  and  then  by 
llithridates.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498.)  The  site  has  been 
pla(%-d  near  Suram^  on  the  fruntiers  of  Imirelia  and 
Kartuhlia,  where  two  large  "  tnmuli "  are  now 
found.  (Dubois  de  Muntpereux,  Voyage  Autour  du 
Cuucaie,  toL  ii.  p.  349,  comp.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  p. 
171.)  [E.RJ.] 

LEUCOTHEIUM.    [Lbucoixa.! 

LEUCTRA  (t&  AcvxTfKt).  1.  A  vilUga  of 
Bneotia,  situated  on  tlie  road  from  Thespiae  to 
Plataea  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414),  and  in  the  territory  uf 
the  former  city.  (Xen.  UelL  vi.  4.  §  4).  Its  name 
only  occun  in  history  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
liattle  fonght  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the 
Sjiartans  and  Thebana,  B.C.  371,  by  which  the 
Mipremacy  of  Sp:irta  was  for  ever  overthrown.  In 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  was  the  tomb  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Scedasus,  a  Leuclrian,  who  had  been 
violated  by  two  Spartans,  and  had  afterwai'ds  shiin 
themselves;  this  tomb  was  crowned  with  wi^eotlis 
by  Epaminondas  before  the  battle,  since  un  oracle 
had  predicted  that  tlie  Spartans  would  be  defeated 
at  tills  spot  (Xen.  lldl  vi.  4.  §  7  ;  Diod.  zt.  54 ; 
I'HUS.  ix.  13.  §  3;  Plut  Ptlop.  cc.  20,  21).  The 
city  of  Leuctra,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  repix:- 
seuted  by  the  extenvive  ruins  at  Lefka  (Acma), 
which  are  situated  immeduitely  below  the  modem 
village  of  liimokattro.  But  these  muis  are  clearly 
those  of  Tbespiae,  as  appears  from  the  iu^riptioiis 
fouud  tliere,  as  well  as  from  their  importance;  for 
Leuctra  was  never  anytlung  mora  than  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tbespiae,  and  had  apparently 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  culU  it 
simply  a  i6iros  (x.  p.  414).  The  real  site  of 
leuctra,  **  is  veiy  clearly  marked  by  a  tumulus  and 
some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  bordei-a  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Thcapiae.  The  battle  of  Leftcti-a  was  fought  pro- 
bably iu  the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
tumulus,  about  midway  between  Tbespiae,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  tlie  plain  of  Pkiaea.  Cleom- 
brutus,  iu  order  to  avoid  tiie  Boeotians,  who  were 
e.%pecling  him  by  tlie  direct  route  from  Pbocis, 
ui:u°clietl  by  Tliisbe  and  the  valleys  on  tlie  soutliem 
bide  uf  Uount  Helicon;  and  having  thus  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  at  Creusis,  the  port  of  Tbespiae, 
captured  that  fortress.  From  thence,  he  moved 
upon  Leuctra,  where  he  intrenched  himself  on  a 
rising  ground;  after  which  the  Tfaclians  encamped 
un  all  opposite  hill,  at  no  great  distance.  The 
piuiliou  of  the  latter,  there&re,  seems  to  have  been 
«u  tin  eastern  prolongation  of  the  height  of  Aotu- 
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hnttro."  (Leake.)  The  tnmidns  is  prol-aH;  f» 
place  of  sepalture  of  tlie  1000  Laceijaenwnians  «U> 
fell  in  the  battle.  For  a  full  account  </  tie. 
celebrated  contest,  see  Grote,  But.  ofGrteee,  vnl.  3. 
p.  239,  seq.  In  andent  times,  the  neigbboarl»>: 
of  Leuctra  appears  tu  have  been  well  wooded,  as  <•> 
may  infer  fn^  the  epithet  of  '^ shady**  brfttim)*' 
upon  it  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (AfSrrpa  <m^m, 
Pans.  ix.  14.  §  3);  but  at  present  there  is  surtrf 
a  shrub  or  a  tree  to  be  seen  in  the  soirxmnd. ; 
conntiy.     (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  480,  j^;. 

2.  Or  Leuctbum  (to  A«iiicT/»,P«us.;  ri  A«f«. 
rpoy,  Stnb.,  Plut.,  PtoLX  «  to«™  ^  Laeoij. 
situated  on  the  eastern  silk  of  the  MesBauan  p:  : 
20  stadia  north  of  Pephnns,  and  60  stadia  toaih  •:' 
Caidamyle.  Stiabo  speaks  of  Leuctruni  as  u^' 
the  minor  Pamisus,  but  this  river  6uws  into  iJie  »a 
at  Fephnus,  about  three  miles  sonth  of  Lpactnin 
[Pepukijs].  The  ruins  of  Leactnim  are  stPl 
called  Lefbro.  Leuctnun  was  said  to  havr  \fn 
founded  by  Pelops,  and  wan  cliiined  by  the  Hes!' 
niuiis  as  orij^uially  one  of  their  tovna.  U  vi> 
awarded  to  the  Utter  people  by  Philip  in  cc  33^. 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Boiiian  empire  it  was  aae  i 
tlie  Eleuthero-Laconian  phMses.  (Strah.  viu.  j:. 
360,  361;  Pans,  iil  21.  §  7,  iii.  26.  §  4.  m^ 
Plut.  Pelop.  20;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  9  ! 
Pausanios  saw  in  Leuctra  a  temple  and  statue  «i 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  a  temple  and  statof  1' 
Cassandra  (tliere  called  Alexandia),  a  maii-k  sia:>j" 
of  Asclepins,  another  of  Ino,  and  woixlen  {tpsK 
of  Apollo  Caraeius.  (Paos.  iii.  26.  §  4,  if<.). 
(Leake,  Morta,  voL  L  p.  331,  Petopoimetiana. 
p.  179;  Boblaye,  RecherdieM,  §v.  p.  93;  Curaiu 
PeU>pomietot,  Yol.  ii.  p.  285.) 

3.  Or  LEUCTnuM(TEt  Aci<irrf>a,ThDC.  Xen.;  vi 
AcvKTpov,  Psus.),  a  fortress  of  the  distxicr  Af^t^, 
on  the  confines  of  Amidia  and  Laconia,  daeiibedl'r 
Thucydides  (v.  54)  as  on  the  confines  of  LacciJi 
towanls  Ht.  Lycaeiis,and  byXenophon  (^HelL  Ti.o. 
§  24).  It  was  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  bsl 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  Laconia.  (Thac. 
t  c.)  It  commanded  one  of  the  passes  leading  iQ:» 
Laconia,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  Theban  a/rj 
penetrated  into  the  country  on  their  fii^  invatsca 
under  Epunmondas.  (Xen.  L  c.)  It  was  detacbul 
from  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  and  added  to  tiie 
territoiy  of  Megalopolis.  (Pans.  riiL  27.  §  4.) 
It  appears  to  liavo  tAaA  on  the  direct  raad  b\ai 
Spui'ta  to  Megalopolis,  either  at  or  near  Leomiin. 
in  which  position  it  was  originally  placed  hjLaie; 
and  this  seems  more  probable  than  the  site  so.- 
sequently  assigned  to  it  by  the  same  writer,  abi 
supposes  that  both  Leuctra  and  Malea  wme  00  ti.' 
route  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasium.  [SLiiJLt.j 
(Leske,  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  322,  febpumcnbca, 
p.  248 :  Curtius,  Pelopometot,  voL  L  p.  336.) 

LEUCTRUM.     [Lkuctua.] 

LEUCUS.     [Pyuna.] 

LEV7.     [Palakstisa.] 

LEUXI  {AiSvoi),  a  tribe  of  the  ^Tndeliti,  whiA 
Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  §  1)  places  between  the  Rnni«;j« 
and  Consuantae.  The  fonn  ot  the  name  has  l«-ii 
the  subject  of  discussion ;  Mannert  mointainiug  tlui 
it  ought  to  be  written  Aiwrai,  and  that  it  is  il* 
general  name  of  several  tribes  iu  thoae  parts,  sue  a 
as  the  BevActiirai  and  'AAawwf,  But  nutliiug  <.«- 
tain  con  be  said  about  the  matter  ;  and  all  we  knv* 
is,  that  the  Leuni  most  have  dwelt  at  the  foot  rf 
the  Alps  of  Saliburg,  in  the  sonth-easteni  port  u 
Bavaria.  [L.&] 
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lEV<yKT(An>Six>i), « tribe  ninitifiiMvi  hy  Ptnlemr 
(ii.  11.  §  35)  as  dwellin«;  in  the  central  parbi  of 
iIm  island  of  Scandia.  No  further  particulars  are 
kirawn  about  them.  (Comjx  Zeuaa,  die  BeuUchat, 
H  158.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUPHAKA  (A«i0<{m),  a  town  imntioned  Wf 
Ptolan;  (u.  1 1.  §  27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
the  west  of  the  £lbe  ;  it  probablj  occupied  the  aite 
of  ihe  modem  Lmdiurg.  (Wilhehn,  Germattien, 
p.  161.)  [L.  S.] 

LELTERNIA  or  LEUTABNIA.     [Lkuca.] 

1.EUTU0AKUM,  a  place  in  Pannouia  Superior, 
12  Rinnan  miles  east  of  Mum,  on  the  road  fi-om 
A'luilfla  to  Sirminm  (/t  Hwna.  p.  561) ;  brnce  it 
ftmm  to  be  identical  with  the  place  called  Ad  La- 
buns  in  the  Peutinfr.  Table.  [L.  S.] 

LEXOVIl  (AiifMuH,  Stmb.  p.  189  ;  Ai|{oii«iiH, 
Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  2),  a  Celtic  people,  nn  the  coa.it  of 
Gallia,  immeiiateljr  west  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  Stme. 
Wb«n  the  Veneti  and  their  neighboun  were  pre- 
larin;;  for  Caear'a  attack  (b.  r.  56),  thej  applied 
Iw  aid  to  the  Oaismi,  Lexovii,  Nannctes,  and  otheni. 
(B.  G.  iii.  9, 11.)  Caesar  sent  Sabinus  against  the 
Unrlli.  Csriiueolites,  and  Lezorii,  to  prevent  their 
juining  the  VenetL  A  few  days  after  Sabinus 
naclied  the  oounl>7  of  the  Unelli,  the  Anlerci  £n- 
bunriees  and  the  Lexovii  murdered  their  council  or 
«eiiate,  as  Caesar  calls  it,  becatise  tfaej  were  against 
the  war ;  and  thej  joined  Viridoviz,  the  chief  of  the 
I'nelli.  The  Gallic  confederales  were  defeated  hj 
Sabinns,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  (A  G.  iiL  17 
—19.)  The  Lexovii  took  part  in  the  great  rising 
«f  the  Gain  against  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  ;  but  their 
ince  was  only  3000  men.  (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Walcko- 
naer  supposes  tlut  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  of 
Caesar  uid  Ptolemy  comprised  both  the  territories 
cf  Litieux  and  Bayeux^  though  there  was  a  people 
io  Bayaix  named  Baiocasses;  and  he  further  supposes 
that  these  Baiocasses  and  the  Viducasses  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Lexovii,  and  within  their  territorial 
limits.  [Baiocabbks.]  The  capital  of  the  Lexovii, 
or  Civitas  Lexoviomm,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Notit. 
pTuvioc.,  is  Utiaa,  in  the  French  department  of 
Calradoi.  [NoviOMAOUS.]  The  country  of  the 
Lexorii  was  one  of  the  parts  of  Gallia  from  which 
the  pasnge  to  Britain  w«<  made.  [6.  L.] 

LIBA  (AlAi),  a  small  pUce  in  Mesopotamia, 
mrnticoed  by  Polybius  (v.  SI)  on  the  maieh  of 
Antiochns.  It  was  prubably  situated  on  the  road 
between  Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

LIBA'NUS    HONS  (AiCorot  Spar),  in  Hebrew 

Lebasoit  (|1337),  a  celebrated  monntain  mnge  of 
Syria,  or,  as  SL  Jerome  truly  terms  it,  "  mons  Phoe- 
nic(«  altusimus.''     (Ononuut  t.  v.)    Its  name  is 

derivsd  (tarn  the  root  J??,  "to  be  white;"  as  St 
Jerome  also  remarks,  •'  Litwnos  Anncair^br,  id  est, 
'  candor'  jnterpretatur  "  (j4  dv.  Jomm'tttMm,  torn.  iv. 
cnL  172):  and  white  it  is,  "  both  in  summer  and 
winter ;  in  tlie  former  season  on  account  of  the  natural 
n.Inor  of  the  barren  rock,  and  in  the  latter  by  rrason 
of  the  snow,"  which  indeed  "  remains  in  somB  places, 
Dfar  the  summit,  throughout  the  year."  (Irby  and 
Mingles,  Oct.  30  and  Mot.  I.)  Allusion  is  made 
to  its  snows  in  Jer.  xriii.  14;  and  it  is  described  by 
Taritus  as  "  tantoa  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumqne 
oivibaa."  {Ilitt.  r.  6.)  Lebanon  is  much  celebrated 
brith  in  sacred  and  classical  writers,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, much  of  the  sublime  imsgery  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  borrowed  trom  this  moun. 
tain  (e.fc  Psal.  xxix.  5,  6,  civ.  16—18;  CmU.  iv. 
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8.  n,  15,  T.  IS;  fta.  ii.  13;  //•».  xir.  S— 7;  ieet. 
XL  1 , 2).  It  is,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  in  eacreil 
history  for  its  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  from  which 
the  temple  of  Solomon  was  constructed  and  adcrned. 
(1  KingM,  v.;  2  Ciron.  ii.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
sacred  history  that  Mount  Lebanon  was,  in  Solomcn's 
time,  subject  to  the  kings  of  Tyre;  but  at  a  later  ' 
period  we  find  the  king  of  Assyria  felling  its  timber 
for  his  military  engines  {J mo.  xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24; 
Jltek.  xzxi.  16);  and  Diudorns  Sicnins  relates  tliat 
Antigonus,  having  collectsd  from  all  quarters  hewcra 
of  wood,  and  sawyers,  and  shipbuilders,  bronght 
down  timber  from  Libanus  to  the  sea,  to  build  him- 
self a  navy.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  pine 
forests  may  be  formed  (ran  the  fact  recorded  by  this 
historian,  that  8000  men  wen  employed  in  felling 
and  sawing  it,  and  1000  beasts  in  transporting  it  t<i 
its  destination.  Ue  correctly  describes  the  mountain 
as  extending  along  the  coast  of  Tripoli  aud  Byblins, 
as  far  as  Sidmi,  abounding  in  cedan,  and  firs,  and 
cypresses,  of  marvellous  size  and  beauty  (xiz.  58); 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  other  classical  geogra- 
phers were  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  course  of  tliis 
remarkable  mountain  chain,  both  Ptolemy  (v,  IS) 
and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7SS)  representing  the  two  almost 
parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antihbanus  as  com- 
mencing near  the  sea  and  running  from  west  to  eaitt, 
in  the  direction  of  Damascus, — Libanus  on  the  iiortli 
and  Antilibanus  on  the  south ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Septuagint  translators,  apparently  under 
the  same  enoneoiis  idea,  frequently  translatft  tlio 
Hebrew  word  Lebanon  by  'AvriAMorof  (e.  g.  Deut. 
i.  7,  iii.  25,  xi.  24:  Joih.  i.  4,  ix.  1).  Their  relative 
positiiin  is  correctly  stated  by  Knsebius  and  Si. 
Jerome  (<•  r.  Antilibamu'),  who  place  Antilibanus 
to  the  east  of  Libanus  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus.    [Ahtiubahus.] 

Lebanon  itself  may  be  said  to  commence  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Leontes  (d-Kiiimh/eh),  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon;  it  fallows  the  course  ^  the  cuast  of 
the  Mediterranean  towards  the  north,  which  in  some 
places  waiJies  its  base,  and  in  othera  is  sepamteil 
from  it  by  a  plain  varying  in  extent:  the  mountain 
attains  iu  highest  elevation  (iieariy  12,000  feet) 
about  half  way  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli.  It  is 
now  called  by  various  names,  after  the  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  peopled, —  the  sontliem  part  being  in- 
habited by  the  Metowili;  to  the  north  of  whom,  as 
fiir  as  the  rood  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  are  the 
Druses;  the  Maraniti-a  occupying  the  northern  parts, 
and  in  particular  the  district  called  Aesratcaii. 
(Kobineon,  BibL  Bes.  vol.  iii.  p.  459;  Bunrkhai-dt, 
Syria,  fp.  182 — 2U9  )  It  still  answera,  in  part  at 
least,  tu  the  deacriptiun  of  St.  Jerome,  being  "  fer- 
tilissimus  et  virens,"  though  it  ran  be  no  lunjier  said 
"densissimis  arborum  comia  protpgitur"  {Commeiif. 
in  Oiee,  c. xiv.):  and  again, — "  N.hil  Libaiio  in  term 
reproinissionis  excelsius  est,  nee  nemoruatw  atqne 
condauiue."  (^Comment,  m  kacharian,  c  xi.)  It  is 
now  chiefly  fruitful  in  vines  and  mulberry  trees;  the 
former  celebrated  from  of  old  (//os.  xiv.  7),  the 
latter  introduced  with  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm in  comparatively  modem  times.  Its  extensivo 
pine  forests  have  entirely  disappeai-ed,  or  are  now 
represented  by  small  clusten  of  firs  of  no  imposing 
growth,  scattered  over  the  mountain  in  those  parts 
where  tlie  soft  sandstone  (here  of  a  reddisli  hue) 
,oome8  out  from  between  tlie  Jura  Uiiiesione,  which 
is  the  prevailing  formation  of  the  innuntain.  Tlio 
cedars  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  known  to 
be  tiie  patriarchs  of  all  of  their  a}>ecie»  now  existing, 
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are  Cnind  principally  tonrai'ds  the  north  of  Ihe  nni^e 
(Koblnaon,  BibL  Ha.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440,  441),  parti- 
cularly in  the  viciiiity  of  a  Maroiiita  Tillajie  luuncd 
Ekdm,  doubtlens  identical  with  the  "Eilen"  of 
Kzekicl  (xxxi.  16),  in  the  neighbourhaod  of  vhich 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  cedars  were  even  then 
foiiniL  They  had  almcet  become  exiinct,  —  only 
eij^iit  ancient  trees  can  now  bo  nambered, — when,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent 
went  to  the  pains  of  planting  some  five  hundred 
trees,  which  are  now  carefully  preserved,  and  will 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  "cecbira  of  Lebanon" 
to  succeeding  genemtions.  The  fact  remarked  by 
St.  Jerome,  of  the  proper  name  of  the  mnuntain 
btiing  synonymous  with  frankincense,  both,  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  tluit  the 
mountain  produced  this  odoriferous  shrub,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  proof.  (Belaud,  PnJaaiina, 
p.  .313.)  [G.W.] 

LIBARNA  (AiCofMu),  a  city  of  Liguria,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  "  uobilia  oppida  " 
tliat  adorned  the  interior  of  that  province,  as  well  as 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  in  which  its  name 
appears  as  "  Libamnm  "  or  "  Libarium."  (Plin,  iii. 
.■>.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  45 ;  Itia.  Ant  p.  S94;  Tab. 
Peut.)  These  place  it  on  the  road  from  Uenua  to 
Dertona,  but  the  distances  given  are  certainly  cor- 
rupt, and  therefore  afFurd  no  clue  to  the  position  of 
the  town.  This  h.os,  however,  been  of  late  yean 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  its 
reionins  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrina,  between 
Anpmla  and  Serravalk.  The  traces  still  visible  of 
its  ancient  tho.itre,  forum,  and  aqueducts,  confinn 
Pliny's  statement  of  its  flourishing  condition:  which 
is  further  attested  by  several  inscriptions,  from  one  of 
which  it  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  colonial  rank. 
(S.  Quintino,  AtUica  CoUmia  di  Libama,  in  the 
.tfem.  delt  Accadem.  di  Torino,  vol.  xxix.  p.  143; 
AKlini,  iMpidi  Tidneti,  pp.  120,  139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
UBETHRA,  LIBETURUM  (AiS^flpa  :  Eth. 
AiSriSpiot"),  a  town  iif  iIacedo(iia  in  the  ncighbour- 
boo<l  of  Dinm.  It  is  mentioned  by  Liry  (xlir.  5), 
irho,  after  describing  the  perilous  march  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Q.  M-trcius  through  a  pass  fai 
the  chain  of  Olympus, — Cai.upkuck  (the  lower 
)>art  of  the  ravine  of  Platamona), — says,  that  after 
four  days  of  extreme  htbour,  they  reached  the  plain 
between  Libethrum  and  Heracleia.  Pausanios 
(ix.  30.  §  9)  reports  a  tradition  that  the  town  was 
ono!  destroyed.  '*  Libethra,"  he  says,  "  was  situated 
on  .Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of  lilacedonia.  At  no 
great  distance  from  it  litood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus, 
rexiiccling  which  an  oracle  had  declared  tliat  when 
the  sun  beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should 
bo  destroyed  by  a  boar  (Siro  av6s).  The  inhabitants 
of  Libethra  ridiculed  the  thing  as  impossible;  bnt 
the  column  of  Orpheus's  monument  having  been 
accidentally  broken,  a  gap  was  made  by  which  light 
broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same  night  the 
torrent  named  Sirs,  being  proiliginusly  swollen, rushed 
down  with  violence  from  Mt.  Olympus  upon  Li- 
betliRi,  overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public 
and  private  buildings,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  Afier  this  calamity 
the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to  Dium, 
20  stadia  distant  from  their  city  towards  Olym- 
pus, where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him,  con- 
sisting rfan  nm  of  stone  upon  a  column."  In  Ihe 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  a  statue  of 
Orpheus  made  of  cypress,  at  Libethra.  (Plut. 
Akx.  14.) 
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Tlie  only  two  torrents  which  eonld  have  efTccted 
such  havoc  as  that  described  by  Paosanias  are  the 
rivers  of  PlaUmona  and  Litiikioro,  As  the  former 
was  near  Heracleia,  it  may  be  concluded  that  tlie 
Sus,  was  the  same  river  as  the  Enipeus,  and  that 
Libethra  was  situated  not  fiu:  from  its  Junction  with 
the  sea,  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  slope  towards 
LUitlioro,  are  secured  from  the  ravages  of  the 
torrent  by  their  elevation  above  its  bank. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  rasemblanoe,  that 
the  modem  ilalalMa  [Dium]  is  •  corruption  of 
the  ancient  Libetlira  ;  the  similarity  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  the  two  names  having  a  common 
origin  in  some  word  of  the  ancient  langn.age  i.f 
Macedonia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
ppi  413,  422.) 

Straba  (ix.  p.  409,  x.  p.  471)  alludes  to  this 
place  when  s{ieaking  of  Helicon,  snd  remarks  tli.it 
several  places  around  that  monntain,  attesteil  the 
former  existence  of  the  Pierian  Thraci.ina  in  tlio 
Boeotian  districts.  Along  with  the  worship  nf  tlic 
Mu>es  the  names  of  mountains,  caves,  and  spriiiits, 
were  transferred  from  Mt.  Olympus  to  Helicon ; 
hence  they  wore  sum-amed  Libethrides  as  well  ax 
Pierides  ("  Nj-mphae,  noster  amor,  Libethrides," 
Virg.  £cL  vii.  21).  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBE'THBIAS,  LIBETHRIUS.    [Heuco-v.] 

LI'BIA.      [AUTRIOONES.] 

LIBICII  or  LIBICI  (AfScVui,  Pol.;  AiSurof, 
Ptol.),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  inhabited  the 
part  of  Gallia  Transpadana  about  the  river  tjesia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vorcelliie.  They  are 
Brst  mentioned  by  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  places 
them,  together  with  tlie  Laevi  (Adoi),  towards  iho 
sonrces  of  the  Padus,  and  W.  of  the  Insubres.  This 
statement  is  sufficiently  vague:  a  more  precise  duo 
to  their  position  is  supplied  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  notice  Vercellao  as  their  chief  city,  to 
which  tlie  latter  adds  Laumellum  also.  (Plin.  iii. 
17.  8.21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §36.)  Pliny  expressly  Ulls 
us  that  they  weredescended  from  the  Sallyes,  a  people 
of  Lignrisn  race ;  whence  it  would  appear  prubablc 
that  the  Libicii  as  well  as  the  Laevi  were  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish  tribes  [Larvi],  though  so:il«l  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Padus.  Livy  also  speaks,  but  in 
a  passage  of  which  the  reading  is  very  uncert:un 
(v.  35),  of  the  Salluvii  (the  same  people  with  the 
Snilyes)  as  crossing  the  Alps,  and  settling  in  Gaul 
near  the  Lai  vi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBISO'SONA  (cognomine  Fonnngustana,  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  260.  no.  3 ;  Libi- 
sona.  Coins,  ap.  Sratini,  p.  168  ;  Libkosia,  //hi. 
Ant.  p.  446;  Aie«7«ira,  PUi.  ii.  6.  §  159;  Lebi- 
nosa,  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44 :  Lezaat),  a  city  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  14  M.  P.  NE. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  oo  the  high-road  from 
Laininitun  to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  an  important 
place  of  trade,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a  colony, 
belonging  to  the  convenlus  of  Caesaraugusta  (Plin. 
/.  c. ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  411,  412).     [P.  &] 

LIBNATII  (AcSvcE,  Aaefd),  generally  mentior.eii 
in  connection  with  Lachish,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  far  distant  [Lachisu].  (Jotk.  x.  29 — 32 ;  iKmgs, 
xix.  8.)  It  belonged  to  Judah  (Joth.  xv.  42),  and 
is  recognised  by  Eu.tcbias  as  a  village  in  the  dis. 
trict  of  Elcuthcropolis.  (Ommiasf.  $.  v.  AoSayi.') 
Dr.  Robinson  could  not  succeed  in  recovering  any 
traces  of  its  name  or  site  (£ift.  Jiet.  vol.  ii.  p. 
389).  [G.  W.l 

LI'BNIUS,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  2.  §  4)  .IS  uu  the  west  coast,  =  the  rivet 
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Ihtt  fills  mto  SKgo  Bay  T  Killala  Bay  T  Black  Sod 
Jlajt  Claa  Bayf  Fortheclrmenlaof  uncertainty  ate 
Vutxicim,  RiionoGun,  and  Idbkxia.    [B.  G.  L.] 
LiBORA.     [AEBua.v.] 

LIBRIA  or  LIBIA,  a  tint  of  Gallia  Morbonenns, 
which  PUn;  (iii.  4)  mcntiona  after  the  Anuria 
(//drtajl),  and  his  description  proceeds  from  west  to 
cist.  It  is  said  (Harduin'M  Plinj)  that  all  the  MSS. 
hare  the  reading  '  Libria."  Hordain  takes  the  Li- 
brli  to  be  the  Zez,  bnt  this  is  the  Ledus.  [Ledus.] 
It  has  bcvn  cnnjectnred  that  the  Libria  is  the  Licrou, 
tlioii;h  this  rircr  is  wc^  of  the  Araaris.  [(>■  L.1 
LIBUL     [Libicl] 

LIBUM  (A%or),  a  town  in  Bithpiia,  distant  ae- 
amlin;  to  the  Itin.  Anton.  23,  and  acoordin;;  to  the 
llin.  Hier.  80  miles  N.  of  Nicaena.  (Liban.  Vit.  moe, 
^24.)  [L.S.] 

MBUKCAE.  TQallarcia,  p.  934,  b.] 
LIBUKNI  {tueofnl,  Sr;L  p.  7;  StraK  ri.  p.  269, 
rii.  p.  317 ;  Appian,  Itt.  12  ;  Strph.  B.;  Srhol.  ad 
Sinud.  607  ;  I'omp.  Hela,  ii.  3.  §  12 ;  Plin.  iii. 
25;  Klor.  iL  5),  a  people  who  occapied  the  N.  part 
'if  IllTricnm,  or  tlie  dixtrict  called  Libuknia 
(Aifuprit  x^f^  Scyl.  p.  7;  liitavpvia,  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§S,viii.7.  §  7;  Plin.ui.6,23,26;/%«<.  ra4.;0r«lli, 
later,  n.  664).  The  Libnmians  were  an  ancient 
pmple,  who,  together  with  the  Siculians,  had  oocu- 
|ii«l  the  opposita  coast  of  Piccnnm ;  thej  had  a  cit; 
there,  Tmentom,  which  had  continued  in  existence 
aniiil  all  the  changes  of  the  population  (Plin.  iii.  18). 
Nicbuhr  (UitL  of  Some,  Tol.  i.  p.  50,  tmns.)  has 
raijectared  that  they  were  a  Pelosgian  race.  How- 
rrrr  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when 
the  historical  aeooonts  of  these  coasts  be^n  they 
were  reij  extrasiTely  difiused.  Corcyra,  before  the 
Greeks  took  poslienion  of  it,  was  peopleid  by  them. 
(Sirab.  Ti.  p.  269.)  So  was  Issa  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Island;.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUm.  n.  S64.) 

Tliey  were  also  oonsidentbly  extended  to  the  M., 
for  Nnriram,  it  is  erident,  had  been  prerionsly  in^ 
iubiled  by  Libnmian  tribes:  for  the  Vindelicians 
wen-  Libumians  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  243),  and 
Ktrabi  (It.  p.  206)  makes  a  distinction  between 
lliein  and  the  Breuni  and  Genauni,  whom  he  calls 
Illrrians.  The  words  of  Virgil  (I.  e\  too,  seem 
di-tinctly  to  term  the  Veneti  Libnmians,  for  the 
"iriiHTTiHKt  rralm  of  the  Libnmians"  must  have 
I'm!  the  goal  at  which  Antenor  is  said  to  have 
arrJTcd. 

I'riren  oat  from  the  countries  between  Pannonia 
.inj  tlie  Veneti  by  the  Gallic  inrssion,  they  were 
oiniipn'ssed  within  the  district  from  the  Tiiios  to 
the  Atsia,  which  assnmed  tlie  title  of  Libumia.  A 
wild  nnd  piratical  race  (Lit.  x.  2),  they  UMd  pri- 
ra:ecn  ("hnnbi,"  "naves  Libumicae")  with  one 
vi>iT  laiige  lateen  sail,  which,  adopted  by  the  Knmons 
in  their  stmggle  with  Carthago  (£utrtip.  ii.  22)  and 
in  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (Liv.  xlii.  48),  sop- 
plinted  gradually  the  high-bulwarked  galleys  which 
bad  formerly  been  in  use.  (Coes.  B.  C.  iii.  5 ;  Hor. 
KpixL  L  1.)  Libumia  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  pnninceofDalmatia,uidlAD>iiA,  its  capital, 
wu  made  a  Homan  colony.  In  A.  D.  634  Ueraclius 
invited  the  Chorrates  or  Chrobati,  who  lived  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  in  what  is  now  £L  Poland 
or  GtdUda,  to  occupy  the  province  ss  vassals  of  i  he 
Empiie  (Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  31).  This 
ctmnection  with  the  Byzantine  Court,  and  their  oc- 
copolion  of  countries  which  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Apostolic  age  (Titus  was  in  Dalmatia 
us  the  time  of  iit  Paul,  //.  F.p.  Tim.  iv,  10),  na- 
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tnrally  led  to  tlM  conversion  of  these  Slavonian 
ttrangera  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  (Comp. ' 
Schabrik,  Slat.  Alt.  voL  ii.  ppi  277  —  309;  Neige- 
baur.  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  224—244.)  Strsbo  (vi. 
p.  315)  extends  the  ooost-line  of  Libumia  as  far  as 
1500  stadia;  their  chief  cities  were  Iadkra  and  the 
"  cunventns"  or  eongiMs  of  Scarixiha,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  towns  assembled  (Plin. 
iii.  25).  Besides  these,  Pliny  (JL  c.)  enumerates  the 
following: — Alvona,  FUnona,  Taisatica,  Senia,  Lop. 
sica,  Ortopnia,  Vegium,  Argymntnm,  Curinium, 
Aenona,  and  Civitas  Pa^ini.  [E.  B.  J.j 

LIBII'BNICAE  I'NSULAE.     [Ii.t.tbicim.J 

LIBUKNUM  or  LIBURNI  POKTUS,  a  seaport 
on  tlie  coast  of  Etrtiria,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Por- 
tus  Pisonns,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amus,  now  callnl 
Atromo.  The  ancient  authorities  for  the  existence 
of  a  port  on  the  site  of  this  now  celebrate<l  senport 
are  discussed  under  PoRTUS  Pisahus.     [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBURNUS  MONS,  a  monnUin  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  Hsn- 
nihal's  march  into  that  oonntiy,  B.C.  217  (Pol. 
iii.  100),  from  which  it  appean  to  have  been  the 
name  cf  a  part  of  the  Apennines  on  the  frontiers  of 
Samnium  and  Apulia,  not  far  firom  Luceria ;  bnt  it 
cannot  be  more  precisely  identified.       [E.  H.  B.] 

LI'BYA  (Jl  Aigir)),  was  the  general  appellation 
given  by  the  more  ancient  cosmographers  and  his- 
torians to  that  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  lay 
between  Aogypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the  Bhores  of  tlw 
Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  to  the  M.  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  to  the  S.  by  the  river  Ocni- 
nus.  With  the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
the  latter  mythical  boondaiy  gave  place  to  tlie  e<|ua- 
toriol  line :  but  the  actual  form  and  dimensions  of 
Africa  were  not  ascertained  until  the  close  of  the 
1 5th  century  a.  d.  ;  when,  in  the  year  1497,  the  Por- 
tuguese doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  verifinl 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (iv.  42),  that  Libya,  ex- 
cept at  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  wss  surrounded  by  water. 

From  the  Libya  of  the  ancients  we  miut  substract 
such  portions  as  have  already  been  described,  or 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  in  the  articles  entitled 
AKGTrrus,  Artiiiopia,  Africa,  Atlah,  Barca, 

CaUTIIAOK,  CyREHE,  HAItMAIIICA,  Maiiretama, 

the  Oaseo,  Syrtes,  &c.  Including  these  di-strict^, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  of  Libya  are  the  same  with 
those  of  modom  Africa  as  fiir  as  tlie  equator.  The 
limits,  however,  of  Libya  Interior,  as  opposed  to 
the  Aegyptian,  Acthiopian,  Phoenician,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  wein 
much  narrower  and  less  distinct  The  Nile  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  bounded  it  respectively  on 
the  east  and  west ;  but  to  the  north  and  south  its 
frontiers  were  less  accurately  traced.  Some  geogra- 
phers, OS  Ptolemy,  conceiveil  that  the  south  of 
Libya  joined  the  Fn.st  bf  Asia,  snd  that  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  a  vast  salt  lake :  others,  like 
Agatharchides,  and  the  Alexandrian  writers  gene- 
rally, maintained  that  it  stretched  to  tlie  cqnnlor, 
and  they  gave  to  the  unknown  regions  soulhwnrd  of 
that  line  the  general  title  of  AgiKymba.  Wo  hliall 
bo  assisted  in  forming  a  just  cimrcption  of  Libyn 
Interior  by  tracing  the  progress  of  ancient  discuvery 
in  those  regions. 

Progrete  of  Diecovery.  —  The  Libya  of  Homer 
(OA  iv.  87,  xiv.  295)  and  Hesiod  {neog.  739; 
comp.  Strab.  L  p.  29)  comprised  all  that  portion  of 
the  African  continent  which  lay  west  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Acgypt,  They  knew  it  by  report  only,  had 
no  concepliuu  of  its  form  or  extent,  and  gave  its  iu- 
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habitanta  the  gmeral  name  of  Aeth!apm,  the  dark 
or  b!ack  coloured  men.  Betveen  B.  c.  630 — 620, 
llHttiu  of  Thera,  being  comnwnded  by  the  oracle  U> 
lead  a  cokmy  into  Libya,  inqnired  ansioasly  "  where 
Libya  was,'  althouf;h  at  that  time  the  portion  of 
Atgytt,  and  probably  that  of  the  Phoenician  Car- 
thage aliio.  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  Henoe 
we  may  conclude  that,  in  the  7th  centnty  b.  c,  the 
name  Libya,  aa  ihe  generic  appellation  of  a  continent 
within  eight  of  Sicily,  and  within  a  few  days'  aail 
from  Peloponnesus,  was  either  partially  adopted  by  or 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeki.  The  Phoenicians 
were  among  tile  firet  explorers,  as  they  were  among 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  Libya  ;  bat  they  concealed 
tlieir  knowledge  of  it  with  true  commercial  jealousy, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  6th  century  B.G.  interdicted 
the  Koman  and  Etruscan  miiriners  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  Fair  Promontory.  (Polyb.  iii.  32.)  About 
kixty  yean  before  the  journey  of  Herodotus  to 
Aegypt,  i.  e.  B.  c.  S93,  Cambyses  explored  a  portion 
of  the  western  desert  that  lies  beyond  Elephantine;  but 
his  expedition  was  too  brief  and  disastrous  to  afford 
any  extension  of  geographical  acquaintance  with  the 
interior.  Herodotus  is  the  first  traveller  whose  ac- 
counts of  Libya  are  in  any  way  distinct  or  to  be 
relied  upon  ;  and  bis  information  was  probably  de- 
rived, in  great  measure,  from  the  caravan  guides 
with  whom  he  conversed  at  Memphis  or  Naucratis  in 
the  Delta.  By  the  term  Libya,  Herodotus  under- 
stood sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa  (iv.  42), 
sometimes  Africa  exclusive  of  Aegypt  (ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  167).  He  defined  its  proper  eastern  boundary  to 
be  the  isthmus  of  Sua  and  the  Bed  sea,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  placed  it  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Strabo  (i.  pp.  86, 174)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  1.  §  6,  iv.  5. 
§  47)  ;  and  his  description  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
other  features  of  the  interior  prove  that  his  narrative 
generally  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  travellers  in  that 
region.  The  next  step  in  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt.  They  not  only  re- 
quired gold,  preciotu  stones,  ivory,  and  aroniatics, 
fis-  luxury  and  art,  and  elephants  fur  their  wars,  but 
were  also  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
science.  Accordingly,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Oiod.  i. 
37 :  Plin.  vL  29)  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  o.  283 
—222)  sent  forth  expeditions  to  the  coast  and 
mouth  of  the  Red  sea,  and  into  the  modem  Nubia 
Tlieir  investigations,  however,  tended  more  to  ex- 
tending acquaintance  with  the  country  between  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  straits  uf  Bab-d- 
Maadeb  than  to  the  examination  of  Western  Libya. 

About  200  years  before  our  era,  Eratosthenes 
described  Libya,  but  rather  as  a  mathematician  than  a 
geographer.  He  defines  it  to  be  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  of  which  the  base  was  the  Mediterranean, 
nnd  the  sides  the  Red  sea,  on  tlie  east,  and  on  the 
west  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Pillan  of 
Hercules  to  the  Sinus  Adnlitanus. 

The  ware  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  tliat  city  in  a.  c.  146,  tended  considerably  to 
promote  a  clearer  acquaintance  with  Libya  Interior. 
Polvbius,  corrmiissioned  by  his  friend  and  commander, 
Scipio  Aemilianus,  visited  Aegypt  and  many  districts 
of  the  northern  coast  of  AfHca,  and  explored  its 
western  shores  also,  as  &r  as  the  river  Bambotus, 
perhaps  Cape  Non,  lat  28°  N.,  where  he  found  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  of  his  journey  has  perished,  although  it  was 
extant  in  the  1st  century  A.  D.,  and  is  cited  by 
Pliiiy  (li.  I)  and  Sicplunus  of  Byrjintium  (*.  m 


LIBYA. 
'Irit&v^  TaSfioKi,  XaXxc'o,  Bvfaio'rr;  comp.  Gosae- 
lin,  Kechercket  fur  la  Geographie  Aneieime,  toiii.  ii. 
pp.  1—30). 

The  events  of  the  Jugurthine  War  (b. c  III — 
106)  led  the  Romans  further  into  the  interior. 
The  historian  Sallust,  when  praetor  of  Nomidia, 
assiduously  collected  information  respecting  the  ui- 
digenons  races  of  Libya.  He  mentions  the  Gaetuli 
as  the  rude  Aborigines,  who  fed  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
beasts,  and  on  the  roots  of  the  earth.  They  dwelt 
near  the  torrid  zone  ("  baud  procnl  ab  ardorilius  "), 
and  their  huts  (mapalia)  resembled  inverted  boats. 
In  B.  a  24,  AeUus  Gallus  conducted,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  an  expedition  into  Aetliiopia  and 
Nubia,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  trea- 
chery of  his  guides,  indeeil,  rendered  his  attempt 
unprosperous ;  but  in  the  year  following,  Petronius 
repulsed  an  inroad  of  tlie  Aethiopians,  and  establislieil 
a  line  of  miUtary  posts  south  of  Elephantine  (Strah. 
xvii.  p.  615;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  6).  In  B.  c.  19, 
L.  Comelimi  Balbua  attacked  the  Garanuuites  with 
success,  and  ascertained  the  names  at  least  of 
many  of  their  towns.  (Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Plin.  v.  75.) 
The  information  then  acquired  was  employed  by 
Strabo  in  his  account  of  Libya.  Again,  in  Nero's 
reign,  an  exploring  party  was  despatched  to  the 
Abyssinian  highUnds,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  (Plin.  vi.  32  ;  Seaec,  NaL 
QuaaL  vi.  8.) 

But  the  Romans  became  acquainted  irith  portions 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  less  through  regular  attempts 
to  penetrate  it  on  either  side,  than  fium  their  desire 
to  procure  wild  beauts  for  the  amphitheatre.  Under 
the  emperors,  especially,  the  passion  for  exhibitini; 
rare  animals  prevailed:  nor  have  we  reason  to  suspect 
that  these  were  found  in  the  cultivated  northern 
provinces,  whence  they  most  have  been  driven  by 
the  colonial  herdsmen  and  farmera,  even  while  Cy- 
nne  and  Carthage  were  independent  states.  At  the 
secular  games  exhibited  by  the  emperor  Philip  the 
Arabian  (a.  d.  248),  an  incredible  number  of  Libyan 
wild  beasts  were  slauglitered  in  the  arena,  and  the 
Roman  hnntera  who  collected  them  must  havevisiled 
the  SiiAdra  at  least,  and  the  scnthem  slope  of  Atlas: 
nor,  since  the  hippopotamus  and  the  alligator  are 
mentioned,  'is  it  improbable  that  they  even  reached 
the  banks  of  the  SmegaL 

Of  all  the  ancient  gcognphers,  however,  Clandins 
Ptolemy,  who  fiouiiulied  in  the  second  century  a.i>., 
displays  the  most  accurate  and  \'arious  acqoiuntance 
with  Libya  Interior.  Yet,  with  the  works  of  his 
predecessore  before  him,  tlie  scientific  labours  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  the  KfHnan  sur^'eys,  Pt^ilemy  pos- 
sessed a  ver\'  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
extent  of  tliis  cnniineiit.  His  tables  show  that  its 
western  coast  had  been  explored  as  fiu*  as  11^ 
lat  N.;  and  he  was  aware  of  the  approximate  posU 
tioo  of  thf  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Canariet), 
since  from  them,  or  some  point  in  them,  he  calcu- 
lates all  his  eastern  distances  or  longitudes.  He 
was  also  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  precursors 
witli  the  eastern  cout,  and  with  the  tracts  which 
intervened  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Great  Desert.  He  mentions  an  expedition  con  - 
ducted  by  a  Roman  officer  named  Matemus,  who, 
setting  forth  from  lyipoU,  advanced  as  far  south- 
ward as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and, 
perhaps,  even  of  nmbuctoo.  He  has  also  given, 
with  probable  correctness,  the  position  of  a  number 
of  phiccs  in  tlw  hitcrior,  along  a  river  which  he  cailsi 
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tic  Nig^r.  Ptolemy  monarar  uugoa  to  Africa  a 
gmtcr  extent  S.  of  the  eqnator:  bat  here  his  know- 
Itdgg  beconwa  inezsct,  ainoe  he  makes  the  land 
ttntch  into  the  Atlantic  instead  of  enning  eastward ; 
and  he  oonelnded  tiiat  the  aonthem  parts  of  Libya 
joined  the  eastern  parte  of  Aioa,  and  conseqnentlj 
VIS  eitber  incrednloos  or  ignorant  of  the  Periplns 
cf  the  Phoenidaos  in  the  reign  of  Phanoh  Necfao. 

Pliny  adds  little  to  oar  information  respeoting 
Libya  beyond  its  northern  and  eastern  prorincea, 
although  ha  contribntes  to  its  geography  a  nomber 
of  strange  and  inecognisabie  names  of  places.  He 
had  seen  an  abstract  at  least  of  the  jonrnal  of  Poly- 
lins,  and  ha  mentions  sn  expedition  in  A.  d.  41  by 
Sosbnins  Panllinos,  which  crossed  the  Atlas  range, 
and  explored  a  portion  of  the  desert  beyond.  But 
both  Pliny  and  Pcmponio;  Mehi  are  at  once  too 
nfoe  and  succinct  in  their  acconnts  to  have  added 
mnch  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

The  persecutions  which  were  mntually  mffieted 
by  the  Christian  secte  npon  each  other  In  the  3rd 
and  4th  oentoriea  A.  d.,  the  expalsion  of  the  Dona- 
listi,  MontanistB,  Circamoellions,  &&,  from  the 
ecclesisstical  prarinces  of  the  Boman  church,  drove 
ereo  beyond  the  Atlas  region  thousands  at  fugitiree, 
and  eanMned  with  the  conquests  of  the  Arabe  in  the 
7th  eentuiy  in  nodering  the  interior  more  per- 
meable and  better  known.  Yet  neither  the  fugitives 
nur  the  amquenm  have  materially  incressed  our 
aeqnaintsnre  with  tbeee  regions.  The  era  of  dis- 
eorery,  in  any  extensiTe  sense  of  the  term,  com- 
mences with  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
close  of  ths  ISth  ai^  the  commencement  of  the 
Ifith  century.  But  their  observations  belong  to  the 
gei^iaphy  of  modem  Africa. 

We  have  reserved  an  account  of  the  two  most  me- 
nunble  expeditions  of  the  andents  for  the  discovery 
of  the  ibnn  and  dimensions  of  the  Libyan  continent, 
partly  oo  aeeonnt  of  their  snpeiior  importance,  if 
they  are  autbentie,  and  partly  because  the  results 
of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  much  diacussian. 

Hemdotos  (iv.  42)  alleges  as  one  reason  fn:  his 
belief  that  Libya,  except  at  the  isthmus  of  Sueg,  is 
sorramded  by  water,  a  story  which  ha  heard  at  its 
amunnavigation  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign 
sod  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
A^ypt.  This  supposed  voyage  was  therefore  msde 
between  B.a610 — S94. 

Acoonding  to  Hemdotos,  whose  narrative  is  indeed 
meagre  enoagh,  Pharaoh  Necho  desired  to  connect 
the  lUiterranean  with  the  Bed  sea  by  a  canal  from 
Bubastis  in  the  Delta  to  the  Arsinoite  bay  near 
Sua,  Ha  abandoned  this  project  at  the  bidding  of 
the  priests,  and  then  ordered  his  pilots  to  attempt 
the  pasaage  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  by  a  dU- 
&rent  channel.  For  this  purpose  his  fleet,  manned 
entirely  by  Phoemdans,  set  sail  from  the  Bed  sea, 
coasted  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  and  passed  into  the 
Indian  ocean.  At  the  aid  of  three  years  they 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  having,  as  they 
sffiimed,  circumnavigated  the  continent.  Twice  they 
landed, — probably  at  the  season  of  the  monsoons, — 
kid  np  their  ships,  sowed  the  fields,  and  reaped  the 
hamst,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  course.  They 
aQ^ed  — and  their  assertion  is  remarkable,  although 
Herodotus  did  not  believe  it — that  as  they  were 
saiSqf  weatwanl  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand. 

The  pnbatdlity  or  improbability  of  tins  voyage 
hss  been  canvassed  by  Hannert  {Qtograph.  der 
GritA.  mid  Somer,  vol  x.  pt  2,  pp.  491—511), 
by  GoMiin  ((MtynipUe  du  Greet  Analniie,  torn. 
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i.  pp.  106,  Ac),  Bemiell  (Oeogr.  of  Bend.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  348— 36S.),  and  Heeren  (Afaen,  vol.  i.  p.  364). 
We  do  not  consider  that  its  improbability  is  by  any 
means  fiilly  esteblished ;  the  voyage,  however,  was 
too  tedious  and  difficnit  to  be  rspeated  by  the  navi- 
gaton  of  antiquity,  and  its  results  for  commerce  and 
geographical  knowiedg*  were  accordingly  unimport- 
ant. The  most  striking  argument  for  the  dreum- 
navigation  having  been  accomplished  is  the  reported 
phaanomenon  cf  the  sun  appearing  on  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  north  at  the  voyagers :  nor  were  the  Phoe- 
nician galleys  Ion  competent  to  the  voyage  than  the 
carrels  which  conveyed  Columbus  screes  the  Athutic, 
or  Di  Gama  ronnd  the  Cape.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  most  admit  the  improbability  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  narrated.  Herodotus  heard  the  story 
150  years  after  the  suppossd  voyage  had  been 
made :  in  that  time  an  extraordinary  expedition 
beyond  the  Bed  sea  may  have  been  magnified  into 
a  complete  Periplns,  Again,  for  sowing  snd  reaping 
on  an  unknown  coast,  for  laying  np  tiie  ships,  lus. 
the  time  allowed — three  years — is  too  short.  Mors- 
over,  no  account  is  msde  fiir  opposition  from  the 
inhabitsnts  of  ths  coast,  or  for  the  violent  winds 
which  prevul  at  the  Cape  itself.  The  notion  which 
Herodotus  entertained,  and  which  long  afterwards 
prevailed,  that  Libya  did  not  extend  so  far  S.  as  the 
equator,  is  not  an  argnment  against  the  fiiet  of  the 
circamnavigation;  for  the  brevity  of  Hendotns's  state- 
ment, in  a  matter  so  important  to  geography,  shows 
that  be  had  taken  little  pains  in  siAing  tiie  tra- 
dititm. 

A  second  andent  voyage  is  better  authenticated. 
This  was  rathar  an  expedition  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  than  of  geogia]diical  discovery.  Its  date  is 
uncertain :  but  it  was  nndertaken  in  the  most  floo- 
rishiog  period  of  the  Punio  Commcmwealth,— i.  a, 
in  the  interval  between  the  rdgn  of  Daiina  Hy- 
staapes  and  the  First  Punio  War  (b.c,  S2  1—264). 
Hasno,  a  sniietes  or  king,  as  he  is  vaguely  termed,  of 
Carthage  (fieogr.  Grate  Minor,  torn.  i.  Bemhardy), 
with  a  fleet  of  60  galleys,  having  on  board  30,000 
men,  set  sail  from  that  dty  through  the  Strmt*  of 
Gibraltar  with  a  commission  to  found  trading- 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  ths  present  empire  of 
Horocco.  How  far  he  sailed  southward  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Gau»lm(^0(ogr(g>h.daA»- 
ciau,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.)  so  shortens  Hanno^  voyage 
as  to  make  Cape  if  on,  in  ']tl.  28°  N.,  its  extreme 
southern  terminus,  while  Bennell  extends  it  to  Sierra 
Leone,  within  8°  of  the  eqnator  (Qeog.  of  Berod. 
vol.  ii  f.  348),  The  mentioo  of  a  river,  where  he 
saw  the  crocodile  and  the  river-horse,  renders  it 
probable  that  Hasno  passed  the  Senegal  at  least  Of 
the  fact  of  the  voyage  there  is  no  doubt  The  record 
of  it  was  preserved  in  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Kronos  at  Carthage.  There  it  was  coped  and  trans- 
lated into  his  own  hmguage  by  some  Greek  traveller 
or  merchant  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sacr,  i.  83 ;  Cam- 
pomaoes,  Antiq,  Maritm.  de  Carthago,  vol.  ii; 
Dodwell,  DiueriaL  I.  m  Oeogr.  Graec  Mm.,  ed. 
Hudson ;  Bougainvills,  Deeeoueertet  dlBimno  Mtm. 
de  lAcad.  del  Inecr^  torn.  xxvi.  xxviii;  Heeren, 
Ideen,  vol  i.  p.  654.) 

A  third  and  much  later  Periplns  is  thst  which 
goes  under  the  nsme  of  Arrian.  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  It  is  the  record  or 
log-book  of  a  trading-voyage  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Libya,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  register  of  the 
articles  of  export  and  import  in  the  markets  of  the 
Bed  sea,  of  ths  Arabian  and  Pcraan  coast  of  tiia 
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WMtam  ihons  of  India,  and  the  eastern  ehoree  of 
Africa.  The  extreme  aontli  point  of  the  voyage  ia 
the  headland  of  Bhapta,  probablj  the  modem  QuHoa, 
in  lat  10°  N.  (See  Vincent's  Yoyagt  o/Natrehut, 
ToL  ii.  p.  74,  Eeq.)  With  their  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  Libya  Interior,  and  their  miscon- 
ception of  its  extent,  it  is  not  snrprising  that  the 
more  ancient  geographers  ehoald  have  long  hesitated 
to  which  portion  of  the  old  continent  Libya  shonld 
be  assigned.  It  was  sometimee  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent division  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  as 
nut  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Eonpe.  (Agathemer. 
k  ;  Herod,  iv.  42  j  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  6  ;  StO.  Bell 
Jugttrth.  17;  Lnean,  Phonal,  ix.  411;  Ualte- 
bnm,  Geog.  i.  27.)  As  the  topography  of  the 
interior  is  very  anoertain,  we  shall  rrsmine  rather 
the  general  physical  phenomena  of  this  region,  than 
attempt  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to  tribee  who 
roamed  over  the  waste,  or  to  towns  of  which  the 
namee  are  donbtfol  and  disguised,  even  when 
genuine,  by  the  Greek  or  Boman  orthognphy  of 
their  Libyan  titles. 

1.  Tha  Gnat  Ztesert.— Hendotos  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  Libya  N.  of  the  equator  into  three  re- 
gions:— (1)  The  inhabited,  which  is  described  under 
the  several  heads  of  Africa,  Atlas,  Cabthaob, 
Ctkbmb,  &c  ;  (2)  (Ae  loiU  beaet  tenritory  [Atlas]  ; 
and  (3)  the  Deeert.  These  divisions  correspond  nearly 
to  the  modem  districts  of  Barbary,  Biledulgerid, 
and  Sdhdra,  The  latter  region  (6^pvrj  ^f/OfjtftijSf 
Uerod.iv.  181)  extends  from  tiie  Atlantic  to  Aegypt, 
and  is  continued  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude 
through  Arabia,  Asia,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  to  ifoulium  in  Northern  India.  Contrasted 
with  the  vale  of  Biledulgerid,  the  rich  arable  districts 
of  Africa  Propria,  and  especially  with  the  well- 
watered  Aegypt,  the  Sdhdra  is  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  portions  of  the  world.  To 
its  real  barrenness  and  solitude  the  ancients  ascribed 
also  many  fabulous  terrors,  which  the  researches  of 
modem  travellers  have  dispersed.  It  was  believed 
to  swaim  with  serpents,  which,  by  their  number  and 
their  venom,  were  able  to  impede  armies  in  their 
march  (Lucan,  PhartaL  ix.  765) :  its  tribes 
shrieked  like  bats,  instead  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds  (Heiod.  iv.  183) ;  its  pestilential  winds 
struck  with  instant  death  men  and  animsls,  who 
traversed  them  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  3);  and  its 
eddies  of  sand  buried  the  slain.  These  descriptions 
are,  however,  much  exaggerated.  The  Khamiin 
or  fifty-days'  gale,  as  the  Copts  term  it,  the  5nio«in 
(wiMit,  poison)  of  the  Anbo,  blows  at  the  summer 
solstice  from  S.  and  SE.  over  a  surface  scorched  by 
an  almoet  vertical  sun,  and  thus  accumulates  beat, 
which  dries  up  all  moisture,  relaxes  the  muscular 
powers,  and  renders  respiration  difficult.  Bat  though 
it  enfeebles,  it  does  not  necessarily  kill  The  real 
peril  of  the  route,  which  from  vmy  remote  ages  has 
been  trodden  by  the  caravans,  lies  in  the  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  in  the  obliteratioo  of  the  tiack 
by  the  whirlwinds  of  sand.  (Brace,  TYaeelt,  voL  vi. 
p.  438  ;  Burckhardt,  Ifubia,  vol.  L  p.  207.)  The 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Libyan  Desert  was,  in  ftct, 
diminished  by  the  islands  or  oases,  which  served 
u  stepping-stones  across  iL  Of  these  oases  a  more 
particular  description  is  given  elsewhere  [Oasis], 
bat  tlisy  an  too  important  a  feature  of  this  region 
to  ha  quite  omitted  fiom  an  account  of  it.  He- 
radotos  (iv.  181)  mentions  a  chain  of  these  patchfs 
rfverdare  extending  from  E.  to  W.  through  Libya. 
°°o»tua«    Uiey   an   UtUe   mora   than   halting. 
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plsees  for  ths  caravans. — a  spring  of  wati 
rounded  by  date-trees  aiil  a  few  sens  of  hi 
others,  like  the  oasis  of  Kl-Khargeh,  sre  i 
and  populous  tracts,  over  vbich  noia4 
wander  with  their  cattle,  snd  a  few  iom 
provinces  and  kingdoms,  .>iiu-h  as  Avgila  and 
(Regie  Phazania  of  PtoKniv).  One  gtologii 
tun  is  conunon  to  them  all.  They  are  not  ct 
of  the  pUin,  bnt  depressions  of  its  limesKa 
Into  these  hollows,  whieli  are  composed  of  El 
and  clay,  the  subsoil  water  percolate!,  the  p 
rains  an  received,  and  a  rich  and  viried  vei 
springs  from  the  strong  and  moist  earth  eft) 
But  even  the  arid  waste  itself  is  not  a  nniiia 
It  has  oonsiderable  inequalities  and  even 
gravel.  Probably  amid  tlie  changes  ••hich  oi 
has  undergone,  at  some  p<'ria<i  anteiior  to  tla 
if  not  the  existence  of  man,  the  Sahira,  wbc 
even  now  is  not  mach  above  that  of  the  1 
ranean,  was  tlie  bed  of  an  ocean  ranning 
the  continent.  Its  irre^'ul;tr  breadth  snd 
favour  this  supposition.  It  i-s  ividest  in  the 
half  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  present  kin| 
llarocoo  and  the  negro  country,  and  nainn 
tween  the  present  states  of  TripoU  and  Kt 
when  it  is  broken  up  by  w.-jtery  districts.  A 
proaches  Aegypt  it  becomes  again  broader, 
is,  indeed,  a  land  of  terraces,  ascending  gl 
from  the  three  seas  which  bound  it  to  central  \ 
such  ss  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  Lunae 
and  the  Athu  chain. 

Befbn  the  importation  of  the  camel  {m 
—  and  this  ani'^^l  never  appears  in  moom 
the  Pharaonie  times — th  -  inipediments  to  lai 
panies  crossing  ths  S&hAia  must  have  beta 
insurmotmtable.  The  cjimel  was  intr^Ddoeai 
Persians :  Darius  suoccetlcil  in  establishing  I 
risons  in  the  oases ;  and  in  the  time  of  H 
they  wen  the  stages  of  a  traffic  which  pi 
Libya  nearly  fixxn  east  to  west.  The  Dm 
ever,  was  not  only  a  road  for  commerce,  b 
also  productive.  It  exported  dates,  sll 
mineral  salts,  which,  eiii<ecially  in  the  dial 
tween  EUSiaak,  the  ancient  Ammonium, 
Natnm  lakes,  cover  the  soil  with  an  inn 
through  whicii  the  foot  of  the  camel  bi 
through  a  thin  coat  of  ice.  The  tailt  was  a 
able  article  with  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia,  i 
Sikdra.  The  components  of  the  salt  are 
carbonate,  and  su][^te  of  soda  ;  and  these, 
ancient  and  modem  times,  have  been  en 
employed  in  the  operations  of  bleaching  as 
making.  Libya  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  cf 
action  ;  and  earthquakes,  except  in  A^T|i 
to  have  been  unknown.  Vet,  that  the  cosli 
undergone  changes  nnreci'rded  in  history,  is 
from  the  agatised  wood  I'uund  on  the  ea>ter 
mity  of  the  desert  in  the  latitude  of  Co''' 
Bair-be-la-Ma,  or  river  without  water.  i> 
proof  of  a  dumge  in  the  elevation  of  N. 
The  streams,  which  once  tilled  its  dry  hoUx 
been  violently  expelled  by  scbtenranean  set 
the  silez,  agate,  and  ja^i«r  in  its  neighl 
indicate  tha  agency  of  fire.  (Newbold,  Gi 
Aegypt,  Pirooeed.  o/Geolog.  Society,  1842.^ 

It  is  still  an  onsettletl  question  whet 
ancient  geographen  were  acquainted  with  tl 
tries  &  of  the  Great  Desert ;  L  e.  with  ti 
part  of  the  river  Oaorra.  commonly  caUed  ih 
Ueiodotns  (ii.  32)  relates,  on  the  authority 
Cyrauaoa,  tiiat  certain  young  men  of  the 
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Ih»!iiJBn,wki)  inlttbited  the  S/rtis  and  Uw  district 
east  of  it  (the  pesent  gulf  cf  StAri),  cnoed  tlie 
Desert  id  >  voterlj  direction,  md  came  to  a  great 
lirer  wluch  ns  towards  tha  risiiig  sun,  aod  had 
crocodOes  ic  it,  and  black  mea  inhabitiiig  its  banks. 
N"tiiitlistiiidiag  nme  marrellaiu  ciraunstances,  the 
camtjn  is  profaablj  tnie  in  sabstance ;  and,  Gom- 
haei  with  the  known  activity  of  the  Carthaginian 
trsde  in  lixrei,  jdd-dost,  ivory,  elephants,  &&,  r«n- 
den  it  Hkdj  that  ite  interior  was  known  to  the 
uxiBSi  u  well  as  the  western  coast,  within  11° 
of  the  equator.  Bat  soch  knowledge  u  was  acquired 
1/  tnTdlen  was  nnlj  employed  by  the  Greek 
leogiqiien^  who  wei«  more  intent  on  accnmulating 
mjies  of  places,  than  on  reconUng  the  physical 
{asms,  thraegh  which  alone  names  become  in- 
ftnutfre. 

rue  mnntain  and  lirer  system  of  Libya  Interior 
lie  bees  futly  described  in  the  article  ^LAs ;  and 
tbe  jiriiici{ad  ilssttires  of  its  indigenous  population 
aja  the  heads  Gastcu  luid  Gakaxahtes.  It 
will  suffice,  then,  to  point  oat  here  the  effect  which 
the  general  eooformation  of  the  moimbuns  has  npon 
tje  cLmate  sod  the  rifers.  The  absence  of  snow 
■3  the  Atlas  range  denies  to  this  continent,  in  its 
Dcitbeni  portion  at  least,  the  privilege  of  partial 
nfii^tn^  slthoogh  in  the  loftier  regions  of  the 
Ae!hio[iiii  highlands  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the 
ice  spa  thiir  tnmnitm  Hence  arises  the  saperior 
tdometfibe  Aethiopian  riwers,  the  tributaries  of 
tiu  ^k,  and  the  milder  temperature  of  the  plains 
isincsjing  the  lake  of  Danbia,  which,  although 
wi'Jiio  the  tropics,  eqoy  a  perpetual  spring.  Again, 
the  cgrthem  range  of  Atlas  rtms  so  close  to  the 
ilediteiniiesa  that  the  watershed  is  brief  and 
ahn;<,  sad  the  rireia  are  properly  mountain  streams, 
ilidi,  aiier  a  short  course,  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea.  The  western  slope  of  the  Libya 
yUiVa  abo  presents  a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
4)  not  impel  the  rivers  with  force  enough  upon  the 
Ixhsda  to  produce  a  continuous  course  ;  so  that 
eitier  they  Icae  themselves  in  swampe,  or  are  ab- 
ixM  by  the  aands.  In  aoms  cases,  indeed,  they 
cxtantrate  themselves  in  vast  inland  lakes, 
which  in  their  torn  drain  off  their  superflnons  watera 
ix  thread-like  rivulets.  On  the  southern  inclination 
sf  AlJaa,  there  is  a  similar  impediment  to  the  for- 
:aiia  of  large  rivers,  and  not  until  within  a  few 
ixp^  li  the  equator,  and  in  districts  beyond  the 
h.^mda  of  ucient  Libya,  do  we  meet  with  majestio 
itRims,  like  the  Seatgal,  the  (2uorra,  &&,  rivalling 
the  Kile.  On  this  side,  indeed,  the  irrigated  por- 
licEE  of  the  lowlands  are  rich  pasture-lands,  and 
the  Great  Desert  is  bordered  and  encroached  upon 
h;  hxaiimu  patches  both  of  forest  and  arable  luid. 
Tx  more  remarkable  mountains  not  mduded  in  the 
AlUsraage  arc  the  following :  — On  the  northern  fron- 
tw  "f  the  Daert,  Mons  Ater  or  Niger  (PUn.  v.  5.  s. 
S>  ti  30.  s.  3S),  the  modem  Banuch  or  Black  Moim- 
tKs.  which,  imming  from  east  to  west,  separated  the 
Oarj  Fhazania  (Feaaa)  bum  A&ica  Bomana. 
^estwinl  of  this  was  the  Usargala  (OuvcfpToAa 
<Mi.  FtoL  ir.  6.  §  7,  &C.),  the  present  Adaaeh- 
ittwi-wjixi,  which  ran  £«  into  the  territory  of 
the  Gaamantcs,  and  contained  the  sources  of  the 
■i'v  Bigrads.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  ooa- 
tisiatiai  of  the  Atks  Idajor,  &  of  Numidia  and 
Aasittuos.  Kezt,  nmning  in  a  N.  direction  to  the 
'^  <{  Nomidia,  and  a  branch  of  the  Usargala, 
»» lloi  Gir^  (ri  Tipryipt  Spot),  Tibati,  in  which 
tic  liisQs^lias  ante.  Along  Uie  Atlantic  coast, 
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and  parallel  with  the  Greater  Atlas,  were  the  ibUow- 
ing  moimtains  and  headlands: — Mount  Sagapola 
(SarYihroXa,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  8,  &C.),  from  which  the 
river  Subns  sprang,  to  SW.  of  which  was  Mount 
Mandms  (ri  MijiSpoy  Spos),  a  long  chain  of  hills, 
reaching  to  the  parallel  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
and  containing  the  fountains  of  all  the  rivets  that 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
Salathus  to  the  Maasa,  or  firom  Cape  Non  to  Cajpe 
Bojador.  Mt.  Caphas  (Ki^ai),  8  degrees  to  S., 
bom  which  the  Dsradas  flowed,  stretched  in  a  SE. 
direction  far  into  the  Desert :  Mount  Byssadius 
(rb  'PwraiSuu'  ipos)  terminated  i  na  headland  of  the 
same  name,  probably  Capt  Blanco,  and  in  it  loM 
the  river  Stachir.  Of  all  these  mountains,  however, 
the  most  remarkable  as  regards  the  Libyan  rock 
system,  because  it  exhibited  unquestionable  tokens 
of  volcanic  action,  was  that  denominated  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gods  (Btuf  '0;^fta),  probably  the  present 
Kong,  or  Sierra  Ltone.  Thu  was  the  extreme  point 
of  ancient  navigation  on  the  Atlantic;  for  the  Phoe- 
nician Feriplns,  if  it  mdeed  was  actually  performed, 
formed  the  single  exception  to  the  otherwise  lui- 
versal  ignorance  of  the  coast  beyond.  As  fiv  as 
modem  discoveries  have  made  known  the  interior, 
Libya,  from  the  ocean  to  the  borders  of  Aegypt,  is 
crossed  by  a  succession  of  highlands,  arising  at  cer- 
tain points  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  sending 
forth  terraces  and  spurs  towards  the  south.  It  is 
possible  that  these  may  form  a  continuous  chain, 
bat  our  acquaintance  with  its  bearings  is  very  im- 
perfect The  ancient  geographers  distinguished 
some  portions  of  these  highlands  by  the  names  of 
Motmt  Bardetus  (fiipSTuoy  ipos^,  west  of  the 
Lunae  Montes;  and  in  the  same  line,  but  at  a  OOB- 
siderable  interval,  M.  Mesche  (Miirx^);  Zipha 
(Zi^xi),  north  of  Mesche;  and,  spproacliing  the 
Atlantic,  Mount  Ion  ('lov  6pos'),  and  Dauchis 
(Aaiixu).  In  a  line  with  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods, 
and  northward  of  the  line  of  Bardetus,  were  the 
elevations  Armiltes  (^  'ApovdXTr/r)  and  Arangas  (d 
'hpiyyas),  the  latter  of  which  ran  down  to  the 
eqoatuial  line.  These,  with  Mount  Tbala  (t6 
eiiXa  ifos),  and,  further  eastward,  the  serrated 
range  entitled  the  Garamantic  Fharanx  or  Combe 
(4  Vofaiuanuiii  fxffxryj),  may  be  regarded  as  ofisets 
of  the  Aethiopian  highlands.  That  these  mountains 
contain  considerable  mineral  wealth  is  rendered  pro^ 
bable  by  their  feeding  the  sources  of  rivers  in  the 
gold  region,  and  from  the  copper  pyrites  discovered 
on  their  flanks.  That  they  were  the  cradles  of 
imnunerable  streams  is  also  certain  from  the  rich 
pasture  and  woodland  which  mark  the  confines  of 
the  equatorial  region  of  Libya  Interior. 

The  visage  of  Hanno  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  up(s>  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
trading  stations,  and  to  secure  with  the  regions 
that  produced  gold,  arouiatics,  snd  elephants,  a 
reedier  communication  with  Carthage  than  could 
be  maintained  across  the  Sahdra.  That  this  trade 
was  materially  impaired  when  the  Bomans  became 
masters  of  Africa,  is  probable,  because  the  con- 
quering people  bad  little  genius  for  commerce,  and 
because  they  derived  the  same  articles  of  trade 
through  the  more  circuitoiu  route  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia.  Yet  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
Carthaginians  was  not  altogether  lost,  and  the 
geographers  of  the  empire  have  left  us  some  im* 
portent  information  respecting  the  western  coast  of 
Libya  as  far  aa  1 1°  N.  lat.  According  to  Ptolemy, 
the  principal  promontoriee  were,  begiiming  from  the 
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N. : — (jamiari«(ran«pla  Sicpa),  pttiMj  Copt  N<m ; 
Soloentu  (3o\of>>rla),  Ca^Bojaiari  AiBiiuuiam 
CApviHlpuii'),  Copt  Coneiro,  ths  westcmmoat  point 
of  the  ooDtment,  lying  between  the  months  of  the 
Dandos  md  the  Stachir  ;  the  headland  of  Byssa- 
dinm,  Cape  Blameo,  a  oontinnation  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  that  name,  and  a  bm  mUea  aoathward 
of  Aninariom;  tlie  promontories  of  Catharon  (rk 
KaBaf6v  tttfrnf).  Cap*  Dana,  near  the  month  of  the 
Nia,  and  of  the  Heeperidee,  celebrated  in  fable 
QY-aripov  xifni,  Ptol.;  Hesperian  Cenu,  Plin.  r.  1. 
s.  1),  the  Cape  Vtrde  of  the  Portngueee  :  lastly, 
the  tenn  of  Hanno's  vojrage,  the  basaltic  rock  en- 
titled the  headland  of  Notiam  (N^ou  ic4pas'),  Cape 
Raxo,  or  Red  Cape,  from  the  colour  of  its  surface. 
Betveen  the  two  last-mentioned  projections  laj  the 
Hesperian  baj  ('Effv^piot  x^Xiros),  which,  owing  to 
their  misconception  of  the  extent  of  this  continent, 
the  ancients  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Libja,  the  point  firom  which  it  eraased  towards  Asia, 
or  where  the  great  Soathem  Ocean  commenced. 

While  enumerating  the  mountiuns  which  con- 
cealed their  springs,  we  hare  nearly  exhausted  the 
catalogue  iS  the  Libyan  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantio.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  terraced  con- 
formation of  the  interior,  that  the  streams  would,  for 
the  meet  part,  take  an  easterly  or  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. Those  which  ran  east  were  the  tributaries  of 
the  lakes,morsase8,  and  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  fed  the  Astapus  and  the 
Astaboras,  hare  been  scarcely  explored.  On  the 
western  side  the  most  important  were  (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  8) 
the  Subus  (ZoCCos),  the  modem  Sut,  and  combining, 
if  not  the  same,  with  the  Chretea  (Xf>^t)  and  the 
Xion  (Ewv)  (Scylax,  p.  53),  had  its  source  in  Mt. 
SagapoU,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  below  the  far- 
thest western  projection  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Mt. 
31andrus  gave  birth  to  the  Salathus,  at  the  month 
of  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name;  to  the 
Chnsarins  (Xouo-dfiuii),  apinrently  the  Coeenus  of 
Polybius  {ap.  Plin.  t.  1.  b.  I);  to  the  Ophiodee 
('O^i^Siir)  and  Novios  (No iZos),  between  the  head- 
lands of  Gannarium  and  Soloeis;  and,  lastly,  the 
Hassa  or  Masasat  (Polyb.  I.  e.)  In  Mount  Caphas 
arises  a  more  considerable  stream  than  any  of  the 
above-mentioned,  the'  modem  Rio  de  Ouro,  the 
andent  Daradus  (AdpoSos,  Aopttr),  which  cont^ed 
crocodiles,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Magnus.  The  appearance  of  the  crocodile  in  this 
river,  and  the  dark  population  which  inhabited  its 
banks  in  common  with  those  of  the  Niger,  led  many 
of  the  ancient  geographers  to  imagine  that  the  Nile, 
wherein  similu-  phenomena  were  observed,  took  a 
westerly  eonrae  &  of  Meroe,  and,  crossing  the  con- 
tinent, emptied  itself  a  second  time  into  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  west.  The  Aethiopee  Hesperii  were 
among  the  consequences  of  this  iicdon,  and  were 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Aethiopians 
of  the  Nile.  Next  in  order  southward  was  the 
Stachir  (3rdx"p),  which  rose  in  Ht.  Ryssadins, 
and,  after  forming  the  Lake  Clcmia,  proceeded  in  a 
SE.  direction  to  the  bay  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
Stachir  is  probably  represented  by  the  present  St 
Antonio  river,  or  Rio  de  Ouaon,  and  seems  to 
answer  to  the  Salsus  of  Polybius  (op.  Plin.  I.  c). 
The  same  bay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nia,  the 
Bambotos  of  Polybius,  and  the  modem  SeaegaL 
The  river-horse,  as  well  as  the  crocodile,  inhabit 
its  streams,  and  the  hides  of  the  former  were  ex- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Dantae  to  Car- 
ttaage     The  Masithoius,  the  present  Gambia,  de- 
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seends  into  the  Atlantio  from  the  Thedn  Ocheraa,  s 
little  N.  of  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Aethiopians 
Cln-Mpo/ior  AWiowtat),  or  Caps  Room,  with  which 
terminatea  the  geographer  Ptolemy's  Itinerary  of 
the  Libyan  coast.  He  mentions,  indeed,  a  few  rivers 
in  the  interior  which  have  do  oatlet  to  the  sea, 
bat  form  vast  inland  lakes.  These  are,  probably, 
either  tributaries  of  the  Niger,  or  the  npper  portion 
of  the  arms  of  the  A^t^er  itself ;  but  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  flow  southward  to  Nigritia  and  the 
Bight  of  Benin  belongs  rather  to  modem  than  to 
ancient  geography.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how. 
ever,  that  ramoure  at  least  of  the  dimensions  of  ths 
Niger  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  geo- 
graphers (Agathem.  ii.  10;  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1),  since 
they  ascribe  to  the  Ger  or  Gir  {Tab.  Peuting.  Gudn) 
a  course  of  more  than  300  miles,  with  a  fiirtber 
curvature  to  the  N.  of  100,  where  it  ends  in  ths 
lake  Chelonides.  The  direct  miunstream  was  re- 
presented as  diving  underground,  reappearing  on  the 
surface,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into  a  lake 
called  Nuba. 

Libya,  indeed,  "  is  a  region  of  extensive  lakes ;  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  a  great  number  on  the 
lowlands  of  its  east  coast,  in  which  many  of  the 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate." 
(Somerville,  Pigtical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.)  In  Libya 
N.  of  the  eqnator  the  following  were  known  to  the 
ancients  : — The  Tritonis  (Aeschyl.  JEitmen.  289  ; 
Pindar,  Pgth.  iv.  36  ;  Scylax,  pi49  ;  Herod,  iv.  178)  ; 
the  Uke  of  the  Hesperides  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  836) ; 
the  Libya  Pains,  which  was  connected  with  the 
Niger  by  one  of  its  tributaries  ;  the  Clonia,  near  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Moimt  Ryssaditmi :  the  Nigritis, 
into  which  the  npper  portion  of  the  Nigir  flowed, 
probably  the  present  DQibeh  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Black-Water,  SW.  of  TimbaOoo  i  the  Nuba,  in 
which  the  river  Ger  terminates,  and  which  answen 
to  Lake  Tchad,  or  Nou  in  Bornou,  and  whose  di- 
mensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  a 
fresh-water  sea;  and  lastly,  the  cluster  of  lakes 
named  Chelonides,  perhaps  the  modem  Fittre, 
into  which  an  arm  of  the  Ger  flows,  and  which  are 
surrounded  with  jungle  and  pastures  celebrated  for 
their  herds  of  elephants.  Sdt-water  lakes  abound 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  SiAdra,  and  the 
salt  obtained  from  them  has  been  in  every  age  an 
article  of  barter  with  the  south,  where  that  necessary 
of  life  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is  obtained  either  frdm 
the«  lakes,  which,  dried  np  by  the  summer  beat, 
leave  behind  a  vast  quantity  of  salt,  covering  ex- 
tensive patches  of  the  earth,  or  from  large  beds,  or 
layers,  which  frequently  extend  for  many  miles,  and 
rise  into  hills.  The  inlubitants  of  NigrUia  purcham 
salt  with  gold-dust  A  scarcity  of  salt  iu  Kathna 
and  Timbuctoo  is  equivalent  to  a  famine  in  other 
lands.  At  such  times  the  price  of  salt  becomes  so 
extravagant,  that  Leo  Africanus  (p.  2S0)  saw  an 
ass's  load  sold  at  Timbuctoo  for  eighty  ducats.  The 
neighboarhood  of  the  lakes  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  luxuriance  of  its  date  trees.  To  the 
borderers  of  the  Desert  the  date  tree  is  what  the 
bread-fruit  tree  is  to  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Its 
frait  is  food  for  both  men  and  cattle :  it  was  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  conveyed  to 
great  distances ;  while,  from  the  sap  or  fruit  of  the 
tree  (Bennell,  Eiped.  ofCynu,  p.  120)  was  extracted 
a  liquor  equally  intoxicating  with  wine. 

Popalation.  —  Herodotus  (iv.  168 — 199)  distin- 
guishes four  main  elements  in  the  population  of 
Libya:— (1)  the  Libyans,    (8)  the  Asthioiuns 
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(3)  the  Fboemdans,  and  (4)  the  Gneka.  He  «nn- 
lontei,  monoTer,  ■  ooosidenible  nnmber  of  iodi- 
genom  tribes,  and  hie  catalogue  of  tJiem  is  greatlj 
iscieaaed  by  snbeeqnent  writers,  e.g.  Scylaz,  Hanno, 
Foljbiits,  and  PUiexny.  When,  however,  we  would 
assign  to  these  a  generic  ooonectian,  or  a  local  habi- 
tation, the  inaaimoantable  diScnlty  meets  as  which 
me  attends  the  description  of  nomad  noes ;  igno- 
nnoe  of  thor  language,  of  their  relations  with  one 
another,  and  their  costomaij  or  proper  districts. 
The  Greek  geographers,  in  their  efibrts  to  render 
the  names  of  barbuians  enphonie,  impenetrably  dis- 
guise them  for  the  most  part.  Again,  their  infbr- 
saticn  of  the  interior  was  prindpally  derived  from 
the  merchants,  or  guides  of  the  carsrans  ;  and  these 
persons  had  a  direct  interest,  even  if  their  knowledge 
were  aact  or  varions,  in  concealing  it  Hoieorer, 
ibe  traveller,  even  if  onbiaased,  was  liable  to  error 
in  his  impression  of  these  regions.  The  population, 
bejood  the  settled  and  cultivated  districts,  was  ex- 
tremely flactnating.  In  the  rainy  sesson  they  inha- 
bited the  plains,  in  the  hot  months  the  highlands, 
acoofdingly  as  thar  cattle  required  change  of  climate 
si>d  pasture.  The  same  tribe  might,  therefore,  be 
nckined  twice,  and  exhibited  under  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  a  highland  or  a  lowland  people. 
Savage  races  also  are  often  designated,  when  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  by  names  accidentally  caught 
up  or  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  not  by  their  genuine 
aad  native  appellations.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  com- 
mon vrith  the  other  geographers  of  antiquity,  gives 
an  undue  extension  to  the  name  Aethiopes,  derived 
from  the  mere  accident  of  a  black  or  dark  com- 
plexion, and  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Caffire 
and  the  Hottentots,  he  wonld,  doubtless,  from  their 
eobnr,  have  placed  them  in  the  same  category. 
The  diet  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  not  restricted  to 
fish,  since  they  were  also  breeders  of  cattle ;  but 
they  acquired  that  appellation  from  their  principal 
food  at  one  season  of  the  year.  The  Troglodytes, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  dwelt  among 
the  low  meadows  and  morasses  of  Meroe  snd  Ae- 
thiopia;  but  their  name  was  given  them  because, 
doling  the  rainy  period,  they  retired  to  habitations 
scooped  in  the  rocks.  WiUi  regard  to  the  native 
races  of  Libya,  the  only  secure  prestmiption  is,  that 
tbcy  figrmed  one  of  those  sporadic  o&ets  of  the  human 
frmily  which  remain  in,  or  aeqtiire  a  lower  degree  of 
civiliaatioD,  because  they  have  wandered  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  great  empires  and  communities  in 
which  dvilisation  is  matured.  The  Libyan  con- 
tinent has,  indeed,  been  in  all  ages  the  principal 
resort  of  these  spniadic  tribes.  The  deserts,  which 
intervene  between  the  cnlUvated  and  uncultivated 
portions  of  it,  removed  much  of  its  population  from 
the  neigbboarhoad  of  cities ;  they  were  liable  to  no 
■djniztores  from  other  countries ;  they  were  never 
thoroogUy  subdued  sr  intermingled  with  superior 
races :  and  though,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Periaed 
ef  the  Greek  states,  the  Liby-Phoenicians  in  the 
domimoo*  of  Carthage,  and  Uie  subordinate  castes 
if  Aegypt,  they  were  not  incapable  at  a  high 
material  enltivatian ;  yet,  when  Mt  to  themselves, 
they  continued  to  exist  nnder  the  simplest  forms  of 
ncal  Gfe.  Combining  the  glimpses  we  obtain  fixm 
the  aodents  with  the  more  acctirate  knowledge  of 
tbe  modcnis,  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  to  Uiem, 
generally,  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  with 
some  control  frxxn  the  prieets  and  assembly  of 
chief  men,  warlike  and  migratory  habits,  debased 
eon£ticaof  the  female  lex,  and  the  vies  of  Africa, 
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in  an  ages,  constant  warfiue,  waged  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  the  slave-markets  of  tlw 
Moith  and  East. 

Tbe  Fauna  of  Ubya  mtist  not  be  mmoticed.  In 
the  Dortbem  deserts  tawny  and  grey  tints  are  the 
prevailing  colours,  not  merely  in  birds  and  beasts, 
but  also  in  nptllee  and  insects.  In  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  this  barren  region  from  North 
Africa  through  Arabia  to  Persia  and  India,  many 
similar  species  of  animals  are  common  to  both 
continents, — ss  the  ass,  antelopes,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  hyaenas.  The  cat  tribe  prevails  in 
great  beauty  and  variety :  the  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  !■ 
said  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  of  bis 
species.  The  African  elephant  is  diiierent  from  the 
Asiatic,  and  has  always  been  prefsrred  to  it  for 
military  purposes.  The  hippopotamns,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Sen^al  and  tbe  Upper  Nile,  appears  to  be  a  diflennt 
species  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  inter-tropical 
and  southern  parts  of  the  continent  The  magot  or 
Barbery  ape  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  imported  for 
the  menageries  of  Constantinople.  The  giraffe  or 
camebpard  is  found  ss  ftr  north  as  the  Great 
Dcaert.  It  appears  on  the  monuments  of  Aegypt, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  imperial  triumphs  at 
Borne.  Tbe  Athu  region  contains  two  kinds  of 
fallow-deer,  one  of  which  is  the  common  fidlow-deer 
of  EnropeL  The  ox  of  ffubia,  Abj/Mtiita,  and  Bomim 
is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  boms, 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  cirenmference  at 
the  root  Of  the  Libyan  animals  generally  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  while  the  species  which  require 
rich  vegetation  and  much  water  are  found  in  the 
Atlas  valleys  and  tbe  plains  below  them,  the  Desert 
abounds  in  such  kinds  ss  are  content  with  scantier 
herbage, — such  as  the  deer,  the  wild  ass,  and  the 
antelope.  These  being  fleet  of  foot,  easily  remove 
from  the  scorched  to  the  green  pssture,  and  find  • 
sufficient  supply  of  vrater  in  tbe  ooze  of  the  river  beds. 

As  regards  its  Flora,  tbe  northern  coast  of  Libya, 
and  the  range  of  the  Atlas  generally,  may  be  re- 
garded ss  a  zone  of  transition,  where  the  plants  of 
southern  Europe  are  mingled  with  thoee  peculiar 
(o  Africa.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonists 
bnilt  their  naval  armaments  of  the  pine  and  oak  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  landarach  or 
Thuia  articulata,  being  celebrated  for  their  close 
grain  and  dnrabili^.  The  vegetation  of  the  interior 
has  been  already  in  part  mentioned.  The  large 
forests  of  date-palms,  along  the  southern  bsse  of  the 
Atlas,  are  its  principal  woodland.  The  date  tree  ia 
indigenous,  but  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  the 
Desnt  itself  stunted  shrnbs  are  the  only  produce 
beaides  tbe  coarse  prickly  gnus  (pamiieium  cUcho- 
lomrnn),  which  covers  large  tracts,  and  supplies  fodder 
to  the  camels. 

For  the  anthorities  upon  which  this  account  of 
Libya  rests,  see,  besides  the  ancient  writen  already 
cited,  the  travels  of  Shaw,  Homemann,  Burckbardt; 
Bitter's  Mrdkmtde,  ^^us ;  Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  i.; 
Mannert'a  GicgrapUe,  Libmi  and  Haltebmn, 
Afriqat.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LIBYA  PALUS.  [Libta,  p.  180,  b. ;  Tbitom.] 

LIBYARCHAE.     [Marmabioa.] 

LIBYCI  MOMTES.  [Aeotptu8,p.37;Oa8I8.] 

LI'BYCUM  MABE  (rb  tkitwAr  tiXayos,  riy- 
Toi  AiS^t),  was  the  name  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  wMch  washsd  the  shores  of 
H.  Africa,  frmn  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Pn^ria  «n 
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the  W.,  to  the  S.  abone  of  Crete,  and  the  fiontier 
of  Egypt,  oo  the  E.,  where  it  joined  the  Hare 
AegTptiam:  the  two  Syrtee  belonged  to  it  (Strab. 
iL  pp.  122,  123,  z.  pp.  475,  488  ;  Aj^them.  L  3, 
a  14;  Dion.  Per.  104;  Mela,!.  4,  iL  7;  Plin.  T.  1; 
Floruu,  iii.  6.  §  10.)  [P.  &] 

LI'BYCUS  NO'MOS.     [Marmarioa.] 
LIBYPHOENI'CES  (\iSu<poiyuc(S,    sometimes 

rlt  AiCo^fvucti).  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
Africa,  who  are  defined  by  Livy,  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  signification  of  their  name,  as  "  mixtum 
Pmeum  Afrii  gemu  "  (Lir.  zxL  22).  Diodoms 
gives  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  them,  as  one  of 
the  four  races  who  inhabited  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
toij  in  K.  Africa,  namely,  the  Panic  inhabitants  of 
Carthage,  the  Libyphoenidans,  the  Libyans,  and 
the  Numidians;  and  he  says  that  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians  poesessed  many  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  had  the  tie  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  zx.  55).  Pliny  restricts  them 
to  the  S.  part  of  the  ancient  territoi;  of  Cartha);e. 
(PIm.  T.  4.  8.  3 :  lAhyphoauca  voamtur  qui  By- 
zadvm  mcobmi) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fmm 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  original  seat  of  the 
lace  was  in  the  country  around  Carthage.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  clear  whether  the  Libyphoe- 
nidans of  the  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  race  arising  out  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  original  Punic  settlers  with 
the  natives  of  the  sorrounding  country,  or  as  the 
descendants  of  Libyphoenicians  from  the  country 
round  Carthage,  wlio  had  been  sent  out  as  colonists. 
The  latter  is  the  mqre  probable,  both  from  indications 
which  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the 
well-known  fact  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the 
half-breed  which  multiplies  rapidly,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  members  of  the 
pure  and  dominant  caste  to  find  a  vent  for  the  in- 
creasing numbera  of  the  race  below  them.  That 
SDch  was  the  policy  of  Cai-thage  with  regard  to 
the  Libyphoenicians,  and  moreover  that  they  were 
marked  by  the  energy  and  success  which  usually 
distinguishes  such  half-bred  races,  we  have  some 
interesting  proofik  The  defence  of  Agrigentum 
■gainst  tlie  Bomans,  daring  the  Second  Punic  War, 
was  signalised  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Mutines, 
a  Libyphoenician  of  Hipponiom,  whom  Livy  de- 
scribes as  "  vir  impiger,  et  tub  Haimibale  magiitro 
omna  belli  aria  edoctut"  (Liv.  zxv.  40).  The 
mention  of  his  native  place,  Hipponium,  on  the 
Bmttian  coast,  a  dty  which  bad  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  a  proof  of  the 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  race  in  tbdr  foreign 
Kttlements;  while  the  advantage  taken  by  Baimibal 
of  his  talents  agrees  with  the  &ct  that  he  employed 
Libyphoenician  cavalry  in  his  aimies.  (P(dyb.  iii. 
33 ;  Liv.  xzi.  22.)  Niebohr  has  traced  the  pre- 
sence of  Libyphoenicians  in  the  Puniu  settlements 
in  Sardinia,  and  thdr  farther  mixture  with  the 
Sardinians,  as  attested  by  Cicero  in  an  interesting 
fragment  of  his  speech  for  Scaurus.  (^Lectures  on 
Anc.  Geog.  toL  ii.  p.  275.)  Avienus  menti(His  the 
"  wild  Libyphoenicians "  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain, 
E.  of  Calpe.  {Or.  Mar.  419.)  Perhaps  the  half- 
bred  races  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  furnish 
the  closoet  analogy  that  can  be  found  to  the  Lifay- 
phoenidan  subjects  of  Carthage.  [P.  S.] 

LIBYSSA  (Ai«v<r(raar  Aienro-o,  PtoLr.  1.  §  13: 
Eth.  AiSwnatot),  a  town  on  the  north  coast  rf  the 
Sinus  Atacenns  in  Bithynia,  on  the  nad  from  Ki- 
eiea  to  Chaicedon.    It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
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as  the  place  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Han. 
nibaL  (Pint.  Flam.  20  ;  Steph.  B.  i.  v. ;  Plin.  H.lf 
T.  43 ;  Amm.  Haic  zzil  9  ;  Eutrop.  iv.  11 ;  /<»>, 
Ant  p.  139 ;  Ittn.  Hiar.  p.  572.)  In  Pliny's  time 
the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  spot  was  noticed 
only  because  of  the  tumulus  of  Hannibal.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  (5yr.  11),  who  evidently  did  not  know 
the  town  of  Libyssa,  a  river  of  Pbrygia  was  called 
Libyssns,  and  he  states  that  from  it  the  sur. 
rounding  country  recdved  the  name  of  Libyssa. 
The  slight  resemblance  between  the  name  Libyssa 
and  the  modem  Ghebse  has  led  some  geographers 
to  regard  the  latter  as  the  site  of  the  andent  town ; 
but  Leake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  9),  from  an  accurate 
computation  of  distances,  has  shown  that  the  modem 
Mcddysem  is  mneh  more  likdy  to  be  the  site  of 
Libyssa.  [L.  a] 

Lie  ATn,  or  LICATTn  (Auntrwi,  or  \utiTTu,i), 
a  tribe  of  the  VindeUd,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Licias  or  Liens,  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  (PtoL  iL  13.  §  1.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206) 
mentions  then)  among  the  most  audadous  of  the 
Vindelidan  tribes.  Pliny  (ilL  24),  who  calls  them 
Licates,  enumerates  them  among  the  Alpine  tribes 
subdued  by  Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

LI'CHADES  (ai  AixiU«)>  ■  g"°P  "^  three 
small  islands  between  the  promontory  of  Cenaeum 
in  Euboea  and  that  of  Cnemides  in  Locris.  They 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Lichas, 
who  WIS  hen  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Hercnles, 
when  he  was  suSering  firom  the  poisoned  garment. 
(Strab.  L  p.  60,  ix.  p.  426;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iL  p.  177.) 

LICLA.S,  LICUS  (Aixlat :  Lech),  a  small  river 
in  VindeUcia.  (PtoL  iL  12.  §  2,  la  §  1;  Ven. 
Fort  ViL  S.  Mart.  iv.  641 .)  It  assumed  the  modeni 
form  of  its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards (PanL  Diac  Longob.  iL  13.)  Its  only  tribu- 
tary of  any  note  was  the  Virdo  or  Vindo.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  Alps,  and,  flowing  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, empties  itself  into  the  ^mube,  not  far  from 
Drusomagos.  E^-^] 

LICINIA'NA.    [LnsrrAinA.] 

LIDE  (AISi)),  a  mountain  in  Caria,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fedasos.  In  the  war  of  Cyrus  against 
the  Carians,  the  Pedasaeans  alone  of  all  the  Cariam 
maintained  themselves  against  Harpalus,  the  Persian 
commander,  by  fortifying  themselves  on  Monnt  Lide  ; 
bat  in  the  end  they  were  also  reduced.  (Herod.  L 
175,  viu.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

LIGAUNI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (ill.  4) :  "  Begio  Oxnbiorum  Ligan- 
nonunque :  super  qnos  Suetri,  he"  The  next  Ko- 
gio  to  the  east  that  he  mentions  is  "  Begio  Ded- 
atium."  If  we  can  make  a  safe  conclusion  from 
Pliny's  text,  the  Ligaani  must  have  been  dose  to 
the  Ozybii,  with  the  Dedates  to  the  east,  and  some- 
where between  the  Argenteas  river  and  Antipolis. 
Walckenaer  (^Giog.  ^.  voL  iL  p.  42)  places  the 
Liganni  in  the  porta  about  SoiM-VaUier,  CaOioH, 
and  Fagea.  [G.  L.] 

LIGER,  LIGERIS  (Ael^iifi,  Aryclp :  Loire),  a  river 
of  Gallia,  which  has  the  largest  basin  of  all  the 
French  rivers.  The  orthography  seems  to  be  Liger 
or  Attynp  (Caes.  iii.  9,  ed.  Schndder),  thoagh  the 
Romans  made  both  syllables  short  In  Caesar  (vii. 
55),  the  nominative  "  Liger  "  occurs,  and  the  genitive 
"  Llgeris."  In  £.  0.  viL  5, 1 1,  the  accusative  "  Li- 
gerem,"  or  according  to  some  editions  "Ligerim* 
occois ;  and  "  Ligerim,"  if  it  is  right,  must  have  a 
nominative  "  Ligeris,''    The  foans  "  Ligeie,"  **  Li- 
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prl,"  for  tlie  afaUtire  also  occur  in  Caeeai*!  text. 
The  fiinn  Afycip  ooctua  in  Pfadein;  (iL  7.  §  2),  and 
h  Stcpfaanns  Bjz.  («.  v.  B^«p),  who  has  also 
hiyupos  (*.  V.  Alyvpts),  with  a  remark  that  th« 
Ligtim,  who  border  on  the  TTirheni,  derive  their 
nme  from  the  liver  Ligjnu.  Dion  Cassios  (zzzix. 
40,  zUt.  43  ;  and  the  notes  of  Beimarus),  has  the 
iharter  tana  Alypos.  Lncan  (i.  438)  is  j^enerall; 
dted  u  anthority  for  tiw  Soman  (quantity  of  the  word : 

*  In  nebnlis  Meduana  tois  marcers  pettms 
Andos  jam  placida  Ligeris  recreator  ab  nnda." 

Bnt  these  verses  are  sparioos.  (See  the  Motes  in 
Onilcndarp's  edition.)  According  to  Strsbo,  the 
lotre  rises  in  the  Ceteimet  (ri  K4iintm),  and 
tarn  into  the  ocean.  But  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
ctnne  of  the  Loire,  for  he  makes  both  the  Ganmma 
and  the  Liger  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  he 
WS5  further  mistaken  in  supposing  the  axis  of  the 
Frnnees  to  be  south  and  north.  [Gai.ua  Trans- 
iLPixA,  ToL  L  p.  949.]  He  estimates  the  navigable 
(art  of  esch  river  at  2000  stadia ;  bat  the  Loir*  is 
•  much  longer  river  than  the  Garonne.  He  says 
that  the  Lovv  flows  past  Genabmn  (OrMons),  and 
tliat  Geoabimi  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
the  rammencement  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
and  its  oatlet,  which  lies  between  the  territory  of  the 
Pictones  on  the  south,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Natnnetee  on  the  north ;  all  which  is  correct  enough. 
(Smb.  iv.  pp.  189,  190,  191.)  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  trading  place  ^iftwopttmi),  named  Corbilo 
fCoBBiLOJ,  oo  the  river,  which  Polybins  speaks  of. 
It  tppeare  tliat  Strabo  did  not  distinguish  the  Elaver 
{AlUer)  &t»n  the  Loire,  for  he  says  :  "  the  Arverai 
are  situated  on  the  Liger,  and  their  chief  dty  is 
Nemossus,  which  lies  on  tin  river ;  and  this  river, 
floiring  past  Genabom,  the  trading  town  of  the  Car- 
imtes,  which  is  situated  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
savigable  part,  discharges  itself  into  the  ooesn' 
(p  191).    Bat  Nemossus  is  near  the  Allier. 

Caesar  was  acquainted  both  with  the  Elaver  (vii. 
34, 3S)  and  the  river  properly  called  the  Loire. 
He  crossed  the  Elaver  on  his  march  to  Gergovis. 
[Gercovia.]  He  remarks  that  the  Attier  was  not 
generally  fbniable  before  the  aatimm ;  and  in  another 
place  (B.  G.  vii.  S5)  be  describes  his  psssage  over 
the  Loire  at  a  season  when  it  was  swollen  by  the 
melted  snow.  When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his 
naval  war&re  with  the  Veoeti,  he  had  ships  built 
CD  the  Loire.  {B.  G.  iii  9.)  He  does  not  tell  as 
where  he  built  them,  bat  it  may  have  been  in  the 
eoonbry  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  which  he  held  at 
thattinw. 

Of  the  foar  passages  which  were  made  in  Strabo's 
time  from  Gallia  to  Britannia,  one  was  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire ;  and  this  river  was  one  line  of 
(Xcnmercial  commnnicatioQ  between  the  Provincia 
aikd  Britaimia.  Goods  were  taken  by  land  from  the 
Provincia  to  the  Loire,  and  then  carried  down  the 
iotre.  (Stiab.  iv.  p.  189.)  Pliny  (iv.  18)  calls  the 
Loire  "  flomen  damm,"  which  Forbiger  explains 
by  the  wottls  "clear  stream;"  bat  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  what  Pliny  means.  TibuUns  (i.  7, 11) 
aaya, 

'Testis  Anr  Bhodannsqne  cder  magnoaqne  Ga- 
numia, 

Cainnti  et  flsvi  caerula  lympha  Liger.* 

This  seems  to  be  all  that  the  ancient  geographers 
have  said  of  the  Loin.  The  Elaver  {AlUer')  rises 
is  Mms  Lesora  ^MorU  Lotere'),  not  very  fiir  fi?om 
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the  aoorce  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Cevenna.  It  flows  north  through  the  fertile 
lAmagne  SAwergne,  and  after  a  eoane  of  aboat 
200  miles  joins  the  Loire  at  Koviodanum  or.Ne- 
vimum  (Nevert).  The  Z.otre  rises  in  Mtmt  Mezene, 
and  flows  north  to  its  junction  with  the  AWer  in  a 
valley  between  the  valley  of  the  Allier  and  the  basin 
of  the  Shone.  From  tfevere  the  conrse  of  the  Loiri 
is  north-west  to  Genabum  (Crlsont):  and  from 
OrUaiu  it  has  a  general  west  coane  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  below  Ifaitiet.  The  whole  length  of 
the  river  is  above  500  miles.  Several  large  riven 
flow  into  it  on  the  left  side  below  OrUani;  and  the 
Mayame  on  the  right  side  below  Jours.  The  area 
of  this  river-basin  is  50,000  square  miles,  or  as 
much  as  the  area  of  England.  The  drainage  from 
this  large  snrfiice  passes  through  one  channel  into 
the  sea,  and  when  the  voltmie  of  water  is  increased 
by  great  rains  it  causes  inundations,  and  does  great 
damage  [Q.  L.] 

LI'GURES.     [LiouMA.] 

LI'GUKES  BAEBLA'MI   ET  COBMEUAin 

[HlRPDtl.] 

LIGU'RIA  (AiTovpfa,  FtoL;  bat  in  earlier  Greek 
writers  always  4  tur/varutii :  the  people  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aiyvci,  bnt  by  later  writers 
Ar/uffTu'Di:  by  the  Romans  Lignres;  bnt  the  ad- 
jective form  is  Lignstinus),  one  of  the  provinces 
or  regions  of  Morthem  Italy,  extendmg  along  the  K. 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  aea,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Gaol  to  thoee  cf  EtmriiL  In  the  more  precise  and 
definite  sense  in  which  the  name  was  employed  from 
the  time  of  Angosttis,  and  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
geographers  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &e.),  Lignria 
was  boimded  by  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  and  by 
the  Macra  on  the  E.,  while  towards  the  N.  it  extended 
across  the  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines 
as  far  as  the  river  Padiu.  The  IVebia,  one  of  the 
confluents  of  the  Padns  on  its  right  bank,  appesn  to 
have  farmed  the  limit  which  separated  Liguria  from 
Gallia  Cispadana.  In  this  sense,  Lignria  constituted 
the  ninth  region  of  Italy,  according  to  the  division 
of  Aagastos,  snd  its  boundaries  were  fixed  by  that 
monaidi.  (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  7 ;  Strab.  v,  p.  218 ;  MeL 
U.  4.  §9;  PtoKin.  1.  §8.) 

Bat  Lignria,  in  its  original  sense,  as  "  the  land 
of  the  Lignrians,"  comprised  a  much  more  exten- 
sive tract.  All  the  earliest  authors  are  agreed  in 
representing  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  region  which 
extends  £rom  thence  to  the  sea  at  Maesilia,  and  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  as  of  Lignrlan, 
snd  not  Ganlish  origin.  Thus  Aeschylus  repre- 
sents Hercules  as  contending  yritk  the  Liguria>l§ 
on  the  stony  plains  near  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone^ 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Lignrians  inhabiting  the  coontijr 
above  Massilia,  and  Hecataeus  distinctly  calls  Mas- 
silia  itself  a  city  of  Lignria,  while  he  terms  Marbo  ■ 
city  of  Gaul.  Scylax  also  assigns  to  the  Lignrians 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  far  as  the 
months  of  the  Rhone;  while  from  that  river  to 
Emporium  in  Spain,  he  tells  us  that  the  Lignrians 
and  Iberians  were  intermingled.  The  Helisyci,  who, 
according  to  Avienos,  were  the  earUest  inhabitants 
of  the  eountiy  around  Marbo,  were,  according  to 
Hecataeus,  a  Lignrian  tribe.  (Aesdiyl.  op.  Strab. 
iv.  p.  183;  Hecat.  Fr.  19,  20,  22,  ed.  Klausen; 
Herod,  v.  9;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §§  3,  4;  Avion.  Or.  MariL 
584;  Strab.  iv.  p.  203.)  Thnqrdides  also  speaks 
of  the  Lignrians  having  expelled  the  Sicanians,  an 
Iberian  tribe  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus,  » 
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Jhmria,  thai  pointing  to  ■  atill  wider  extension  cf 
their  pvmr.  (thne.  n.  8.)  Bnt  while  the  Lign- 
rian  aettlementi  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhone  an  man 
obacBre  and  nnoertain,  the  tribes  that  extended  firom 
that  rirer  to  the  Maritime  AXft  and  the  oonfines  of 
Italy — the  Salyes,  Oxybii,  and  Dedates — an  as- 
signed  on  good  anthority  to  the  Ligniian  race, 
(Strab.  IT.  pp.  202, 203 ;  PoL  xxxiii.  7,8.)  On  their 
eastern  frontier,  also,  the  Lignciana  were  at  one  time 
more  widely  spread  than  the  limits  abore  described. 
Folybiua  tells  na  that  in  his  time  they  occapied  the 
aea-ooast  as  br  as  Fisae,  wluch  was  the  first  city  of 
Etmria:  and  in  the  interior  they  held  the  moontain 
districts  as  fur  as  the  confines  of  the  Arretmes.  (PoL 
ii  16.)  In  the  narrative  of  their  wars  with  Bome 
in  the  Snd  century  B.a,  as  given  in  Livy,  we  find 
them  extending  to  the  same  limits :  and  Lycophran 
lepresents  them  at  a  mnch  earlier  period  as  stretch- 
ing &r  down  the  coast  of  Etmria,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  wrested  from  them  by  force 
of  arms  the  site  of  I^sae  and  other  cities.  (Lycophr. 
Alex.  1356.)  The  population  of  Corsica  also 
is  ascribed  by  Seneca,  and  probably  with  good 
leaaon,  to  a  Lignrian  stock.  [Cobsica.]  On  the 
N.  of  the  Apennines,  in  like  manner,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Ligozians  were  far  mora  widely  spread, 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gaals,  who  occupied  the 
fertile  plains  and  drove  them  back  into  the  moun- 
tains. Thns  the  Laevi  and  Libici,  who  occupied  the 
banlu  of  the  Ticinos,  appear  to  have  been  of  Lignrian 
noe  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Liv.  v.  35):  the  Taurini, 
who  certainly  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Padns, 
wen  unquestionably  a  Ligurian  tribe ;  and  there 
seenia  mnch  reason  to  istign  the  same  origm  to  the 
Salassi  alaa 

In  regard  to  the  national  affinities  or  origin  of  the 
Ligorians  themselves,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark.  We  know  only  that  they  wen  not  either 
Iberians  or  Gauls.  Strain  tells  us  distinctly  that 
tiMf  were  of  a  difierent  race  from  the  Ganls  or  Celts 
who  inhabited  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  though  they  re- 
sembled them  in  their  mode  of  Ufa.  (Strab.  iL  p. 
128.)  And  the  same  thing  ii  unplied  in  the  marked 
distinction  uniformly  observed  by  Livy  and  other 
Boman  writers  between  the  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  dose  geogrsphical 
proximity,  and  their  frequent  alliance  in  war.  Dio- 
nysins  says  that  the  origin  and  descent  of  the 
Lignrians  was  wholly  imkiMwn,  and  Cato  appears  to 
have  acqoiesed  in  a  similar  conclusion.  (Oionys. 
L  10;  Cato,  <^.  Sen.  ad  Aen.  xi.  715.)  But  all 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  agreed  in  regarding 
them  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  on  this  account  Fhilistns  represented  the  Siculi 
as  a  Ligurian  tribe,  while  other  autbots  assigned  the 
ume  origin  to  the  Aborigines  of  Latinm.  (Dionys. 
L  10,  22.)  Several  modem  writers  have  maintained 
the  Celtic  origin  or  affinity  of  the  Lignrians. 
(Clnver.  ItaL  pp.  49— 61;  Grotefiend,  AlL-Italien, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  5—7.)  Bnt  the  authority  of  Strabo 
seems  dwasive  agidnst  any  cloie  cotmection  between 
the  two  rsaes:  and  it  is  imposnble,  in  the  absence  of 
all  remains  cf  their  langnage,  to  form  even  a  reason- 
able oonjectnre  as  to  their  more  remote  affinities.  A 
{act  mentioned  by  Flataich  (,Mar.  19),  according  to 
whom  the  Lignrians  in  the  army  of  Marine  called 
themselves  in  their  own  langnage  Ambrones,  though 
curious,  is  mnch  too  isolated  and  uncertain  to  be  re- 
ceived as  naaonable  proof  of  a  common  origin  with 
the  Gauls  of  that  name. 

The  name  of  the  Ligurians  appean  to  bare  been 
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obseuFsly  known  to  the  Greeks  firam  a  very  early 
period,  for  even  Hesiod  noticed  them,  in  coojuncdoa 
with  the  Scythians  and  Aethiopianii, — evidently  as 
one  of  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  (Heuod.  ap.  Strab.  viL  p.  300.)  But  from 
the  time  of  the  foundation  cf  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Hassilia,  which  speedily  extended  not  only 
its  commerce  but  its  colonies  along  the  shares  of 
Liguria,  as  well  as  those  of  Iberia,  the  name  of  the 
Ligurians  must  have  became  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  well  known  to  Hecataeus 
and  Aeschylus.  The  Lignrians  seem  also  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  ready  to  engage  as  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  service  of  mors  civilised  nations; 
and  we  find  Ligurian  auxiliaries  already  mentioned 
in  the  great  army  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hamilcar,  in  B.a  i80.  (Herod.  viL  165;  Diod. 
XL  1.)  The  Greek  despots  in  Sicily  continued  to 
recruit  their  mercenary  forces  from  the  same  quarter 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Agathodes.  (Diod.  zzi.  3.) 
The  Greeks  of  Hassilia  fuimded  colunies  along  the 
coast  of  Liguiia  as  far  as  Nicaea  and  the  Portos 
Uerculis  Monoeci,  but  evidently  never  established 
their  power  far  inland,  and  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed independence^ 

It  waa  not  till  the  year  237  b.  a  that  the  Ligu- 
rians, for  the  first  time,  came  into  contact  with  the 
arms  of  Bome ;  and  P.  Lentulus  Caudinus,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  was  the  first  who  cele- 
brated a  triumph  over  them.  (Eutrop.  iii.  2  ;  Liv. 
Epit  XX.:  Fast.  CapiL')  But  the  successes  of  the 
Komans  at  this  period  wen  evidently  very  partial 
and  incomplete,  and  though  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls for  several  years  in  succession  sent  against  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  name  of  that  people  appears  three 
times  in  the  triumphal  F4sti  (b.  c.  233 — 223),  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  more  was  accomplished  than 
to  pravent  them  from  keeping  the  field  and  compel 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  (Zonar.  viii. 
18,  19).  The  Ligurian  tribes  with  whom  the 
Bomans  wera  at  this  time  engaged  in  hostilities 
wen  exclusively  those  on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines, 
who  msde  common  canse  with  the  neighbouring 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Boians  and  Insubrians.  Theae 
petty  hostilities  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
more  important  contest  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
During  that  struggle  the  Ligurians  openly  sided 
with  the  Carthaginians :  Uiey  sent  support  to  Han- 
nibal, and  furnished  an  important  contingent  to  the 
army  with  which  Hasdmbal  fought  at  the  Metanrus. 
Again,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Idago 
landed  iu  their  territory,  and  made  it  the  base  of  his 
operations  against  Ci^^lpone  Gaul,  the  Lignrians 
espoused  his  canse  with  ual,  and  prepared  to  sap- 
pent  him  with  their  whole  farces  (Liv.  xxii.  33, 
xxvii.  47,  zxviiL  46,  xxix.  5).  After  the  untimely 
fate  of  Mago,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Bumans 
wera  in  no  haste  to  punish  the  Ligurians  and  Ganla 
for  their  defection,  bnt  those  nations  were  the  first 
to  take  up  arms,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginian  Hamilcar,  broke  out  into  open  hostilities, 
(B.a  200),  and  attacked  the  Boman  ookmes  of 
Placentia  and  Cremona,     (Liv.  xxxi.  10.) 

From  this  time  commenced  the  long  series  of  vnus 
between  the  Bomans  and  Lignrians,  which  continued 
with  little  intermissionforaboveeightyyeara.  Itwould 
be  impossible  to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of 
these  long  protracted,  but  dasnltory  hostilities  ;  in- 
deed we  possess,  in  reality,  very  little  infumation  con- 
ceming  them.    So  long  as  the  books  of  Livy  ara  pra 
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mmita  n,  m  find  peqiettudly  nenning  notices  of 
cmpugm  (giiiist  the  Lignriiuis;  and  vhile  the  Ro- 
man anni  were  orerthrowing  the  powerful  empires  of 
Marednnia  and  Syria  in  the  Eaat,  one,  and  some- 
times both,  of  the  omsnU  vere  engaged  in  petty  and 
ingknoos  hostilities  with  the  hardj  moontaineers  of 
Liguria.  Bat  the  annual  zeconia  of  these  cam> 
psigoa  for  the  meet  put  throw  little  light  on  the 
true  state  of  the  case  or  the  progress  of  the  Boman 
arms.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  often  repeated  tales  of  victories,  frequently  cela- 
bnted  at  Borne  bj  triumphs,  and  often  said  to  have 
been  fidlowed  bj  the  snbmisaion  of  the  whole  Ligu- 
rian  natjon,  the  struggle  was  really  an  arduous  one, 
and  it  was  long  befwe  the  Bomans  made  any  real 
pugiesB  in  the  reduction  of  their  territoij. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  and  powerful  of  the 
Ligniiaa  tribes  was  that  of  the  Apuaki,  who  in- 
habited the  lofty  group  of  mountains  bordering  on 
Etmria,  and  appear  to  have  oocnpied  the  valleys  of 
the  Uacra  and  Ansar  (^Magra  and  Serduo),  while 
they  extended  eastwards  along  the  chain  of  the 
Apenmnea  to  the  firontiers  of  the  Arretinea  and 
the  tetritoiy  of  Mutina  and  Bononia.  To  oppoae 
their  inroads,  the  Unmans  generally  made  Pisae  the 
head-qoarters  of  one  of  their  armies,  and  from  thence 
carried  their  arma  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  : 
bat  then:  saooeeaes  seldom  efiected  more  than  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  disperse  and  talce  refuge  in 
their  Tillages  and  castles,  of  which  the  latter  were 
moontain  fiutnesses  in  which  they  wen  generally 
able  to  defy  the  Boman  arms.  It  was  not  till  B.  c. 
ISO  that  tits  first  effectual  step  was  taken  for  their 
nduction,  by  the  consuls  Cornelias  and  Baebios, 
wlia,  after  having  compelled  them  to  a  nominal  sab- 
«"■'«■'»■,  adopted  the  expedient  of  transporting  the 
whole  nation  (to  the  number  of  40,000,  including 
women  and  children)  to  a  distance  from  their  own 
country,  and  settled  them  in  the  heart  of  Samninm, 
when  they  cnn tinned  to  exist,  under  the  name  of 
"  Lignies  Comeliani  et  Baebiani,"  for  centurica  afier- 
mrda.  (Liv.  xL  38,  41.)  The  esUblishment  <i 
Boman  cdonies  at  Fine  and  Luca  a  few  years  after- 
wards tended  to  consolidate  the  conquest  thus  ob- 
tained, and  established  the  Boman  dominim  per- 
manently aa  far  as  the  Uacra  and  the  port  of  Luna. 
(Id.  xL  43,  xlL  13.)  The  FimaATm,  a  tribe  on 
the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Scultenna  (^Piaaro),  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  C.  Flaminius  in  b.  c.  187,  and  the  obscora  tribes 
of  the  Briniates,  Gamli,  Hercates,  and  Lapidni  ap- 
pear to  have  bran  finally  subdued  in  B.  c  179. 
(Id.  xxxix.  2,  xli.  19.)  The  Ihoachi,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  on  ths  coast  to  the  W.  of 
Genua,  had  been  reduced  to  nominal  submission  as 
early  as  B.C.  181.  but  appear  to  have  been  still 
very  imperfectly  subdued;  and  they,  as  well  as  their 
Deighboors  the  Intonelii,  ojotinued  to  barsss  the 
toritocy  of  the  Bomans,  as  well  ss  of  their  allies  the 
M.«»;i;«Ti«  by  piratical  expeditions.  (Liv.  xl.  18, 
IS — 38,  41.)  In  B.  c  173  the  Statikixj  were 
ledneed  to  sabjection  (Id.  xliL  8,  9) ;  and  the  name 
of  this  people,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
shows  that  the  Bomans  were  gradually,  though 
slowly,  "i.lrnig  good  their  advance  towaids  the  W. 
From  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  we  loee  the  goidance 
cf  Livy,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  Ligarian  wars  in 
any  detail,  bat  we  find  triumphs  over. them  still  re- 
peatedly rsoorded,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
still  onsnfadned.  In  B.C.  154  the  Bomans  for  the 
first  tiin*  iitt«^t«^  the  Ligarian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii 
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and  Deciates,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Tanii,  and  weia 
therefore  not  inclnded  in  Italy,  according  to  its  latar 
limits.  (Ut.  EpiL  xlrii.;  Polyb.  zxxiii.  7.)  It 
was  not  till  mora  than  thirty  years  sfterward* 
(b.  0.  123 — 122)  that  two  successive  triumphs  ce- 
kbiated  the  reduction  <d  the  mors  powerful  tribes  of 
the  Vooontii  and  Sallnvii,  both  of  them  in  the  same 
neighboarhood.  But  while  the  Ligarian  tribee  W. 
of  the  Maritime  Alpa  were  thus  brought  gradually 
under  the  Boman  Jtka,  it  appean,  that  the  subjee* 
tion  of  those  in  Italy  was  still  incomplete ;  and  in 
B.C.  117,  Q.  Marcius  for  the  hut  time  earned  a  tri- 
umph "  die  Lignribus.'  (^Ftut.  Ci^it.)  Even  after 
tliis,  M.  Aemilius  Scanros  is  said  to  have  distin- 
goisbed  himself  by  fresh  successes  over  them ;  and 
the  oonstrnction  by  him  (b.  a  109)  of  the  Via 
Aemilia,  which  extended  along  the  coast  from  Luna 
to  Vada  Sabbata,  and  from  thence  inland  across  the 
Apenninee  tol>ertons,may  be  oonsidsredas  marking 
tlie  period  of  the  final  sobjugation  of  Liguria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  217i  Aur.  Vict  <fo  Ktr.  lUmtr.  72.) 
But  a  remarkable  expression  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that,  after  eighty  years  at  war&re,  the  Bomans  only 
succeeded  in  securing  a  space  of  12  stadia  in  breadtL 
for  the  free  passage  cf  public  officers,  shows  that 
even  at  this  time  the  subjection  of  the  mountain 
tribes  was  but  imperfect.  (Strab.  iv.  p^  203.) 
Thoee  which  inhabited  the  Maritime  Alpa,  indeed, 
were  not  finally  rednoed  to  obedience  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  1 4.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.)  This  had, 
however,  been  completely  effected  at  the  time  that 
Strabo  wrote,  and  Liguria  bad  been  bronght  under 
the  same  system  of  administration  with  the  rest  ot 
Italy.  (Strab.  I  c.)  The  period  at  which  the  Lign- 
rians  obtained  the  Boman  franchise  is  unknown :  it  is 
perhsps  probable  that  the  towns  obtuned  this  privi- 
lege at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Ci.-alpine  Gaul 
(b.  c.  89);  but  the  mountain  tribes,  even  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  only  etyayed  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Plin.  uL  20.  s.  24.) 

In  the  division  a!  Italy  nnder  Augnstna,  Ugoiia 
(in  the  nxne  limited  sense,  as  already  defined)  con- 
slitated  the  ninth  region  (Plln.  iiL  5.  s.  7),  and  its 
boandariea  oo  the  E.  and  W.  appear  to  have  cm- 
tinned  nnchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  but  tiie  Cottian  Alps,  which  in  the  time  of 
Aogustns  still  constituted  a  separate  district  under 
their  own  native  chieftain,  though  dependent  upon 
Bnme,  and,  from  the  leign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine,  still  formed  a  Mparata  provinoe,  vrere  incor- 
porated by  Constantino  with  Liguria;  and  from  this 
period  the  whole  of  the  region  thus  constitated  cams 
to  be  known  as  the  AifES  Coitiab,  while  the  name 
of  Liguria  was  transferred  (on  what  acoount  we 
know  not)  to  the  eleventh  region,  or  Gallia  Tians- 
padana  [Itaua,  p.  93].  Hence  we  find  kte  writers 
uniformly  speskkg  of  Mediolanum  and  Tidnum  as 
eitiet  o/Ligmia,  while  the  real  land  of  the  Liguriana 
had  altogether  lost  that  appellation,  and  was  known 
only  aa  "  the  province  of  the  Cottian  Alps."  {Lib. 
Provmc  ;  P.  Disc.  HitL  Lang.  ii.  IS,  16;  Jomand. 
Get.  30,  42 ;  Prooop.  B.O.i.  14;  Bocking,  ad  Not. 
Dign.  ii.  pp.  442,  443.)  It  is  evident  that  long 
before  this  change  took  place  the  Ligurians  must 
have  loet  all  traces  of  their  distmct  nationality,  and 
become  blended  into  one  common  mass  wiUa  the 
other  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 

Liguria  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent a  monntainous  country.  The  Maritime  Alps, 
which  formed  the  weetem  boundary,  descend  com- 
pletely to  the  sea  in  ths  neighboarhood  of  Sict  and 
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Monaco,  while  the  main  chain  of  the  eatne  monn- 
tiini,  ttuning  off  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alpa  near  the  aonrcee  of  the 
Yar  (Vams),  is  prolonged  in  a  lofty  and  nigged 
range  till  it  reaches  the  sea  between  NoU  and  Saima. 
The  lateral  ranges  and  ofiishoots  which  descend  from 
these  mountains  to  the  sea  occnpy  the  whole  hne  of 
coast  from  Monaco  to  Savona.  Hence  this  line  has 
always  been  one  where  there  has  been  moch  diS- 
caltj  in  making  and  maintaining  a  practicable  road. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
Romans  carried  a  highway  fitan  Vada  Sabbata  to 
Antipolis;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman 
roads  had  fallen  into  decay,  the  whole  of  this  line  of 
coast  became  proverbial  ibr  the  diJSiuIty  of  its  eisn- 
mnnications.  (Dante,  Purg.  ilL  49.)  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vada  Sabbata,  or  5aix>na,  where  the 
Alps  may  be  conbidered  to  end  and  the  Apennines  to 
begin,  the  latter  chain  of  monntains  mns  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  Lignria  throughout  its 
whole  extent  as  fiv  as  the  river  Macra;  and  though 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  is  far  inferior  In  elevation 
to  that  of  the  Uaritime  Alps,  they  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  mountain  mass  of  a  rugged  and  difficult 
character,  which  leaves  scarcely  any  level  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennines  is  less  abrupt, 
and  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  ranges  of 
steep  wooded  hills  as  they  apprxxch  the  plains  of  the 
Po:  but  for  this  very  reason  the  space  occupied  by 
the  mountainous  and  hilly  tract  is  more  extensive, 
and  constitutes  a  broad  belt  or  band  varying  from 
15  to  30  miles  in  width.  The  narrowest  portion  of 
the  range,  as  well  aa  one  of  the  lowest,  is  immedi- 
ately at  the  back  of  Genoa,  and  for  that  reason  the 
pass  from  that  city  to  Dertona  was  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
oommimication  with  the  interior.  Another  natural 
pass  is  marked  out  by  a  depression  in  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  road  frum  Sanona  to  Cera.  This  line 
of  road  communicates  with  the  plain  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Conx  and  Mondavi  to  that  of  Turin,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and 
level  country  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Liguria.  E.  of  this,  the  hills  of  the  At6gi- 
ana  and  Monferrat  extend  from  tlie  foot  d  the 
Apennines  (of  the  noithein  slopes  of  which  they  are, 
in  fact,  a  mere  continuation)  quite  to  the  bank  of  the 
Po;  but  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  coustitute  a 
fertile  cotintry.  Beyond  these,  agun,  another  tract  of 
phiin  occurs,  but  of  less  extent;  for  though  it  runs 
far  up  into  the  monntains  near  Aort^  it  is  soon 
hemmed  in  again  by  the  hills  which  descend  to 
Tortona  (Dertona),  Voghera  (Iria),  and  Catteggio 
(Clastidium),  so  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  stiip  of 
plain  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

The  physical  features  of  Liguria  naturally  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  lofty  and  mgged  ranges  of  the  Apennines 
£.  of  the  Macn  (where  these  mountains  rise  to  a 
much  greater  elevation,  and  assume  a  much  more 
Alpine  character,  than  in  any  part  of  Liguria  proper) 
that  the  Romans  waged  their  longest  and  moet  ob- 
stinate contests;  but  all  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
npper  valleys  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  steep  and 
rugged  declivities  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  sea, 
partook  of  the  same  hardy  and  warlike  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Statielli,  Vagienni,  and  other 
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tribes  who  occupied  the  more  fertile  hiUs  and  Tallers 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Apeimines,  were  evidently 
reduced  with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  It  is  to 
the  fanner  portion  of  the  Ligurian  people  that  the 
character  and  description  of  them  which  we  find  in 
ancient  writen  may  be  considered  almost  exclusively 
to  apply.  Stnbo  says  that  they  dwelt  in  scattered 
vilhiges,  tilling  the  soil  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  rugged  and  barren  character,  so  that  they  had 
almost  to  quarry  rather  than  dig  it.  But  their  chief 
subsistence  was  derived  from  their  herds,  which  sup- 
plied them  with  flesh,  cheese,  and  milk  ;  and  they 
made  a  kind  of  drink  from  barley.  Their  monntains 
also  supplied  timber  in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
largest  size.  Genua  was  their  principal  emporium, 
and  thither  they  brought,  for  export,  timber,  cattle, 
hides,  and  honey,  in  return  for  which  they  received 
wine  and  oil.  (Strab.  iv.  p^  202,  v.  p.  218  ;  Diod. 
V.  39.  )  In  the  days  of  the  geographer  they  pro- 
duced but  little  wine,  and  that  of  bad  quality  ;  but 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ligurian  wines  with  commenda- 
ticm.  (Strab.  p.  S02 ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  nature 
of  tli«r  country  and  the  life  they  led  iiiurpd  them  to 
hardships  ("  assuetum  mala  Ligurem,"  Virg.  G.  ii. 
168 ;  "Ligures  montani  duri  et  agrestes,"  Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35)  ;  and  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  agility,  which  admirad>ly  fitted  them  for  the 
chase,  aa  well  as  for  the  kind  of  predatory  war&ra 
which  they  so  long  maintained  against  the  Romans. 
Cato  gave  them  the  character  of  being  treacherotis 
and  deceitful, — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  Romans  (Serr.  ad  Aen.jL 
700, 715),  and  must  naturally  have  grown  up  from 
the  nature  of  the  wara  between  them ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  served  faithfully,  as  well  as  bravely, 
in  the  service  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  as 
mercenaries,  and,  at  a  later  period,  as  auxiliaries  in 
those  of  Rome.  (Diod.  v.  39  ;  Pint  Mar.  19  ;  Tae. 
But.  ii.  14.)  The  troops  they  fnmished  were  almost 
exclusiveljt  infantry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  light- 
armed  :  they  excelled  particularly  as  sIingers(Pseudo 
ArisL  Mirab.  90)  ;  but  their  regular  infantry  car- 
ried oblong  shielihi  of  brass,  resembling  those  of  the 
Greeks.  (Diod.  2.  c;  Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  During 
the  period  of  their  independence,  they  not  only  made 
plundering  incursions  by  land  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  carried  on  piracy  by  sea  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  wera  distinguished  for  their  hardi- 
ness and  daring  as  navigators,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
other  pursuits.  (Diod. v.39;  Liv.xl.  18,28.)  The 
mountain  tribes  resembled  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
in  the  custom  of  wearing  their  hair  long  ;  on  which 
aecoont  the  wilder  tribes,  which  were  the  last  to 
maintain  their  independence,  were  known  as  the 
Liguies  Capillati  or  Comati  (Aiyvts  Ko/xi)Tal,  Dion 
Cass.  Ut.  24 ;  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24  ;  Lucan,  i.  442)  ; 
and  the  cropping  their  hair  was  regarded  as  a  pitwf 
of  their  suljection  to  Rome. 

Among  the  more  peculiar  natural  productions  of 
Lignria  are  noticed  a  breed  of  dwwf  horses  and 
mules,  called  by  the  Greeks  7fnwi ;  and  a  kind  of 
mineral  resembling  amber,  called  Keyyoiptov,  which 
appeara  to  have  been  confoimded  by  Theophrastns 
with  genuine  amber.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202 ;  l°heophr. 
de  L<g>id.  §§  28,  29.) 

The  Ligurians  were  divided,  like  most  nations  in 
a  simihur  stato  of  society,  into  a  nnmber  of  tribes, 
which  appear  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  political 
bond  of  union  beyood  the  temporary  alliances  which 
they  might  form  for  warlike  objects  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  account  of  the  wars  carried  on  by 
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them  with  the  Komaiu,  that  theat  leagnes  mre  ex- 
tRmel^  Tuiable  and  partial.  The  namee  of  manj 
<f  die  difiemit  tribes  haTe  been  tnuieznitted  to  ua ; 
bat  it  is  oftai  difficult,  or  impoisible,  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  aitnation  or  limita 
of  thor  RspectJTe  territories.  It  is  probable,  aa 
pointed  oat  bj  Pliny,  that  these  limits  themselves 
Taried  much  at  different  times  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6), 
and  many  of  the  minor  tribea,  whose  names  are 
me&Qoned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
ctaiqoest  of  Lignria,  seem  to  hare  at  a  later  period 
disappeared  altogether.*  The  only  tribes  cooceming 
whom  we  have  any  tolerably  definite  information  are: 
—  1.  the  Apcaki,  in  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  and 
aboat  the  Portns  Lnnae  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  once  belonged  to  this  powerfiil 
tribe  was  not  included  in  Roman  Ligoria.  2.  The 
Frixiates,  who  may  be  placed  with  much  probabi- 
£ty  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Srultenna,  or  Panaro, 
on  the  M.  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Matina 
(a  district  still  called  Frigmaio') ;  so  that  they  also 
were  excluded  £rom  Lignria  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
term.  3.  The  Bkdhates  may  perhapt  be  placed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vara,  the  most  considerable 
coifiaait  of  the  Magra,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Boactei.  4.  The  Gebuateh,  known  to  ns  only 
from  an  inscription  [Gekua],  were  obvioosly  the 
inhabitants  of  Genua  and  its  immediate  neighbonr- 
Inod.  S.  The  VETURn,  mentioned  in  the  same  in- 
Ecriptian,  adjoined  the  Gennates  on  the  W.,  and  were 
apparently  separated  from  them  by  the  river  Forci- 
fera,  or  Poicevem  6.  The  more  powerful  and  cele- 
taxied  tribe  of  the  iHOAiin  may  be  placed  with 
certainty  on  the  coast  near  AVbenga  (Albium  In- 
gamium),  thoogh  we  cannot  fix  their  limits  with  any 
precaioD.  7.  The  Imtemeui  occnped  the  coast 
W.  of  the  Inganni :  their  chief  town  was  Albinm 
Intemelinm,  now  FmtimigUa.  8.  The  VBDiABTn 
inhabited  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Varus,  as 
their  name  is  evidently  retained  by  the  town  of 
FoMe,  some  miles  W.  rf  that  river ;  while  Cemene- 
Gmn,  about  5  miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  also  belonged  to 
them.     (PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  7.) 

Of  the  tribes  D.  of  the  Apennines,  or  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  that  range  which  slope  towards  the 
Pados,  the  most  conspicuous  were : — I.  The  Vaoi- 
Exsi,  whose  capital  was  Angnsts  Vagiennorum, 
now  Bene,  between  the  Stura  and  the  Tamro, 
while  their  ccofines  appear  to  have  extended  as  &r 
as  the  ifonle  Viu  and  the  sources  of  the  Po. 
1.  The  Statibixj,  whose  position  is  marked  by 
the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Aquae  Statiellae, 
now  AcquL  S.  The  Taurini,  whose  capital  was 
An^rnsta  Taurinorum,  now  Turm,  and  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Padns,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tanams.  4.  The  Euburiates  (Flor. 
il  3 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7)  may  be  placed,  according  to 
a  local  antiquary,  in  the  hills  of  the  Attigiana. 
(Dorandi,  Piemtmte  Citpadano,  cited  by  Walckenaer, 
Ctogr.  da  Gaala,  voL  i.  p.  161.)  5.  E.  of  these 
most  be  placed  aereral  smaller  tribes  mentioned  by 
Utj  in  the  history  of  the  Romsn  ware  with  Liguria, 
and  of  which  we  know  only  that  they  were  situated 
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*  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  names  of 
three  Lignrian  tribes,  cited  by  Stephanns  of  Byzan- 
tiiun  ($.  r.)  fiom  Theophrastns, — the  Arbaxani, 
Enbii,  and  IpsicurL  Of  these  we  do  not  know  even 
whether  they  dwelt  in  Italy  or  on  the  southara  coast 
sfGaoL 


on  the  N.  ride  af  the  ApenmiMS.  Than  an  the 
Celelates,  Cerdidates,  and  apparently  the  Ilvatea 
also.  (Liv.  xiTJl  29,  31.)  6.  The  EpAarBsn 
are  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (zxviii.  46)  as  a  tribe 
who  oecnpiod  the  monntains  above  the  Inganni ;  but 
no  subsequent  mention  of  them  occurs. 

In  addition  to  these,  Livy  notices  the  Gamli, 
Hercates,  and  Lapicini,  aa  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Apennines  (xlL  19),  bnt  we  have  no  further 
clue  to  their  position.  Pliny  also  enumerates  (iii.  S. 
a.  7)  among  the  Lignrian  tribes  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Veneni,  Bimbelli,  Uagelli,  Cas- 
monates,  ud  Veleiates,  of  which  the  last  doobtleas 
occupied  the  country  around  Veleia,  the  mina  of 
which  still  remain  about  eighteen  miles  &  of 
Placentia.  The  others  are  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  luunes  thsnuelves  vary  so  much  in  the  USS.  aa 
to  be  cf  very  doubtful  authority. 

The  coast  of  Lignria,  aa  already  described,  is 
bordered  closely  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
for  the  most  part  rise  very  abruptly  fixim  the  sea- 
shore, in  other  places  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
territory  between  their  foot  and  the  sea,  bnt  nowhert 
is  thers  anything  like  a  plain.  This  steep  coast 
also  affords  very  few  natural  ports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  magnificent  bay  called  the  Portns 
Ltmae  (now  the  Gulf  qf  Spaia)  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  spacions  and 
secure  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  port  of 
Genua  also  caused  it  to  be  frequented  from  the 
earliest  timea  aa  a  place  of  trade  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202), 
while  the  Portns  Hercnlia  Monoeci  {ifonaeo),  though 
small,  was  considered  secure.  It  is  singular  that 
the  much  more  spacions  and  secure  harbour  of 
Vinqfranca,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  though  noticed  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  Portns 
Olivulae.  The  same  Itinerary  (pp,  SOS,  504)  notices 
two  smaO  ports,  which  it  places  between  this  last 
and  that  of  Monaco,  under  the  nsmea  of  Anao  and 
Avisio,  which  may  probably  be  placed  lespectively  at 
S.  Otpino  and  JSza.  [Nicaea.]  The  Poktcs 
Haubici  of  the  same  Itinerary  is  still  called  Porta 
Manrido,  a  amall  town  about  two  miles  W.  of 
Ooeglia. 

The  riven  of  Liguria  are  not  of  much  importance. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  mountaina  to  the  S.  coast, 
the  streams  which  descend  from  them  to  the  sea  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  mountain  torrents,  sltogether 
dry  in  summer,  though  violent  and  destructive  m 
winter  and  after  heavy  rains.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions are  the  two  rivers  which  formed  the  extreme 
limits  of  Liguria  on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  Macra  and 
the  Vabub,  both  of  which  are  large  and  perennial 
streams.  Next  in  importancs  to  these  is  the  Butuba 
or  Roja,  which  flowed  through  the  country  of  the 
Intemelii.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  has  a  course  of  above  36 
miles  6am  thence  to  the  sea  at  Vintimij^ia.  The 
smaller  streams  on  tlie  S.  coast  were: —  the  Paolo 
(Paglione),  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Nicaea 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9) ;  the  Tavia  QJtia. 
Morii.  p.  503)  still  called  the  Taggia,  between  S. 
Se/no  and  Porto  Mauriao;  the  Mkrula  (Plin. 
I.  c),  which  still  retains  its  name,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  between  Oneglia  and  AWeagai  the  Porcifkba 
of  Pliny  (I  c),  now  called  the  Pohevera,  which 
flows  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Genoa ;  the  Fekitor 
(/ft.),  on  the  E.  of  the  same  city,  now  the  Buagno  ; 
the  £»TELLA  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  3),  which  is  probably 
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tlie  LavagntL,  that  &II1  into  the  ae*  at  Chimari  ; 
and  the  BoAcrra  of  the  aame  anther,  which  eao  be 
no  other  than  the  Faro,  the  moet  conuderabla  tri- 
butarj  of  the  Magra.  Huch  mora  conaidenble  than 
theae,  both  in  the  Tolome  of  water  and  length  of 
their  oonrae,  an  the  streanu  which  flow  from  the 
N.  elopes  of  the  Apennines  towanls  the  Padns.  Bnt 
of  thcEe,  the  onljr  ones  whose  names  are  fonnd  in  any 
ancient  author,  an  the  Tanabus,  or  Tanaro,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  soathem  tribntaribs  of  the 
Padns;  the  Stdba,  which  joins  the  Tanams  near 
Pollentia;  and  the  Tbsbia,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  not  fiur  from  Cenoo,  and  falls  into  the 
Po  near  Placentia,  forming  dnring  a  part  at  least  of 
its  cooise  the  boundary  between  Ligoiia  and  Gallia 
Cispadana. 

The  riveTB  marked  in  this  part  of  Italj  in  the 
Tabnia  are  so  confdsed,  and  the  names  so  oompt, 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  identify  them. 

The  native  Lignrians  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
mere  Tillages  and  mountain  fastnesses  ("castella 
Ticiqne,"  Liv.  xL  17  ;  Strab.  t.  p.  218),  and  had 
probablj  fisw  towns.  Even  nnder  the  Bouian 
government  there  seem  to  have  been  few  places 
which  deserved  the  name  of  iovon*  along  the  sea- 
coast,  or  among  the  inner  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  same 
mountains,  when  they  approached  or  opened  out 
into  the  plains,  these  grew  np  rapidly  and  rose  to 
great  prosperity, —  so  that  Pliny  says  of  this  part 
of  Liguria  in  his  time,  "omnia  nobilibus  oppidis 
nitent "  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7).  These  which  he  prooeeds 
to  enumerate  are:  — Libarna  (between  ArquaHa 
and  SemnaO*),  VRKKOtA.  (Tortona),  laiA  (Ko- 
ghera),  Babderatb  (of  uncertain  site),  Ihdustbia 
(at  Mmtea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po),  Poii- 
utnriA  {Poleiaa),  Cakkea  PoTEimA  (uncertain), 
FoRim  FuLTii,  called  Valehtihum  (rafaua), 
AuousTA  Vaoiknicobum  {Bene),  Alba  Poupbia 
{Alba),  AsiK  {Alii),  Aquas  Statibllar  {Aegai). 
To  theae  mnst  be  added  Augusta  Taurikorum, 
which  was  certainly  a  Lignrian  town,  tbongh,  from 
its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Padus,  it  is  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  with  the  cities  of  the  xith  ngion, 
or  Gallia  Triuispadana.  In  the  same  district  were 
FoKl'M  Vibii,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vagienni,  and 
Ocbldm ,  now  Uxeau,  in  the  valley  of  FeneetreSes. 
Segnsio  (&ua)  was  probably  a  Gaulish  rather  than 
a  Lignrian  town.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  Ci.A8nDiUM  QCaiteggio),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Livy  a  Ligurian  town,  though 
situated  on  the  Gaulish  firontier,  and  Cbba,  now 
C'em,  in  the  npper  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  Litubium, 
mentioned  by  Livy  together  with  Clastidinm 
(xxzii.  29),  and  Carystum,  noticed  by  the  same 
author  as  a  town  of  the  Statielli  (zlii.  7),  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown. 

Along  Uie  coast  of  Liguria,  beginning  from  the 
Varus,  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy 
are: — Nioaba  (A'tce),  Cbuebeliuu  {Cimiez,  a 
short  distance  inland),  Pobtus  Hbrculis  Monobci 
{Monaco),  Albium  Ihtkhelium  {VmtimigUa), 
AiAiuM  IsoAUNUM  (Alienga),  Vada  Sabbata 
( Vado,  near  Savoaa),  Gehua,  Fobtds  Dblphiici 
(Porto  Fmo),  Tignllia  (probably  TVs^aso,  near, 
Satri),  Segesta  (probably  Settri),  Pobtus  Veheris 
{Porto  Yenere),  and  Pobtus  Ericis  {Lerici),  both 
uf  them  on  the  Gvl/o/Speaa,  which  was  called  as 
a  whole  the  Pobtus  Lukax  [Luha].  The  other 
names  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries  are  for  the 
nutt  part  very  obscnre  and  nnrwUin,  and  many  of 
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them,  ftom  their  retr  form,  are  obvioosly  not  the 
names  cf  towns  or  even  villages,  bnt  of  mere  statioDS 
or  "  mnta&oes."  The  few  which  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty  have  their  modem  names  annexed 
in  the  Itineraries  here  given. 

1.  The  coast  road  from  the  Varus  to  the  MacrB 
is  thus  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana:  — 

Varum  fl.(  For). 

Cemenelium  {Cimiet). 

In  Alpe  Uaritima  {TtoHa). 

Albintsmelinm  (  Vintim^lia). 

Coata  Balaenae. 

Lncus  BormanL 

Albinganntmi  {Albenga). 

Vada  SabaU  {Vado). 

Vicus  Virginis. 

Alba  DocilU  {ABniuU). 

Ad  Navalia. 

Hssta. 

Ad  Figlinas. 

Genua  (Genoa). 

BicuuL 

Ad  Solaria  (&>2aro  near  (Mtvari). 

Ad  Honilia  {Afonefflia), 

In  Alpe  Peunino. 

Boron. 

Luna  (Luni). 

2.  The  same  line  of  route  is  thus  given  (in  the 
contrary  direction)  in  the  Itioaraiy  of  Antoniaos 
(p.293):— 

Luna. 

Boaceas  (probably  Boactes  fl. :  the  Vara). 

Bodetia. 

Tegnlata  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny:  Trtgoto). 

Delphinis  (Foitos  Delphiui,  Flin.:  Porto  Fmo). 

Genua  (Genoa). 

Libarium  (Libamnm).* 

Dertona  {TorUma). 

Aquae  {Acjui). 

Crixia. 

Canalicom. 

Vada  SabaU  (Fotto). 

PoUapicem. 

AlUngaonom  {AJbeagci). 

Lncus  Bormani. 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Albintimelium  {Ymtimigiia). 

Lumoiiera  {UetUone). 

Alpe  summa  {Turbia),  . 

Cemenelium  {Cimux). 

Vanun  flnmen  (  Var). 

(The  distances  given  along  this  line  of  route  are 
in  both  Itineraries  so  corrupt  and  oonfbsed  tliat  they 
are  omitted  above.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
routes  in  question  see  Walckenaer,  GiograjMe  des 
Gaula,  vol.  iu.  pp.  18—21;  and  Serra,  Steria  deW 
antiea  lAgwia,  voL  i.  pp.  97  — 100.) 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  Antonine  Itinenuj  here 
qoits  the  coast  road,  and  makes  a  sudden  turn 
inland  to  Dertona,  and  thence  back  again  by  Aquae 
Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabata,  from  whence 
it  resumes  the  line  of  coast  road.  A  compariian 
with  the  Tabula  (as  given  in  fac-simile  by  Mannert), 
in  which  both  lines  ^  road  are  pUced  side  by  side, 
will  at  once  explain  how  this  error  originated;  and 
points  out  a  source  of  corruption  and  confusion  in 
our  existing  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  which  has 
doubtless  operated  in  many  other  cases  where  it 
cannot  now  be  (o  diatinctiy  tiaoed. 
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3.  The  oort  impntuit  of  the  nntei  in  the 
intmor  at  Ligniia,  wu  thit  leading  from  Genu 
iiiind  hj  Libunam  to  Dertont,  bom  whence  a 
bnnch  commiinifattd,  throogh  Iria  and  Comillo- 
nagm,  with  Flacentia;  vhile  another  bnnch  paiMd 
bj  Aqnaa  Statiellae  to  the  coaat  at  Vada  SaUta. 
(The  stationa  oo  both  these  roada  have  been  already 
pna  in  the  fracading  route).  From  Aqnae  Sta- 
tiellae another  branch  led  by  Pdlentia  to  Angnata 
Tuiinonun.    (^Tab.  Pait)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIGirSTICUM  HAKE  (li  AiyvvTiickr  WXoTor, 
Stnb.  iL  p.  IS2),  was  the  name  giren  in  ancient 
timea  to  that  {art  of  the  Heditemnean  sea  which 
■djained  the  coast  of  Lignria,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of 
the  Tjrriieiiian  sea.  The  name  waa  applied  (like 
an  nmilar  appellations)  with  considerable  Tagaeness, 
innetimes  aa  limited  to  what  is  now  dlled  the  Guf/'of 
Gmaa, — in  which  sense  it  is  tenned  theLioosrici'S 
Sbci  bj  Flams  (iiL  6.  §  9),  —  at  others  in  a  mnch 
wider  sense,  so  that  Plmy  speaks  of  Corsica  as  an 
bland  "in  Lignatico  mari.'  Some  of  the  Greek 
geographcn  included  nnder  the  name  the  whole  ex- 
tent from  the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  those  of  Etmria, 
cnmprising  the  Mabe  Galucok  of  the  Ramans,  or 
the  modern  GtUf  qfJA/ont,  The  more  limited  use 
cf  the  name  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  more 
nraal,  at  all  erenta  in  Uter  times,  and  is  elsewhere 
adopted  by  Pliny  faimselil  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  6. 
>.  ISi  Strab.  L  e.  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  3;  Agathem.  i.  3; 
Kooys.  Per.  76  ;  Prisdan,  Per.  80.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

LILAEA  {AlXam:  Elh.  AAattis),  a  town  of 
Phocis,  sitnated  at  the  ibot  of  Mount  Pamaaans,  and 
at  the  lonioeB  of  the  Cephissns.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  6aS, 
i^fn.  M  ApoU.  240;  Strab.  iz.  pp.  407,  434; 
Pass.  iz.  24.  §  1,  z.  33.  §  3;  Stat  Tkeb.  vii  848.) 
It  was  distant  from  Delphi  by  the  toad  orer  Par- 
■oisns  ISO  stadia.  (Pays.  I  e.)  It  is  not  men- 
tiened  by  Herodotos  (viii.  31)  among  the  towns 
destroyed  by  the  Persians;  whence  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  it  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Dorians, 
who  made  their  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Leake, 
A'ortient  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  90.)  It  was  destroyed 
at  the  cul  of  the  Sacred  War;  but  waa  soon 
sftcrwirds  reatond.  It  ivas  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, bnt  subsequently  threw  off  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke.  Panaanias  saw  at  Lilaea  a  theatre, 
■a  agora,  and  hatha,  with  temples  of  Apolio  and 
Artemis,  containing  statuea  of  Athenian  workman- 
•liipand  of  Pentelic  marble.  (Pans.  z.  S3.  §  4;  see 
sboz.  3.  §  I,  z.  8.  §  10;  Lycophr.  1073  ;  Steph. 
B.  &  r.)  The  ruins  of  Lilaea,  called  P<Je<ikaMtn>, 
SIC  iitaatad  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sonrces  of 
tiw  Cephissns.  The  entire  cirenit  of  the  ibrtifica- 
tioa  exists,  partly  foimded  on  the  steep  descent 
rf  s  racky  hOl,  while  the  remainder  encompaases  a 
Wei  space  at  its  foot,  where  the  gitrand  is  oorered 
nth  tnina.  Some  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  are 
slmost  entire.  The  sonrces  of  the  Cephissns,  now 
cslJed  Krfalovr^m  (K.t^aAoSpiirtis'),  are  said  by 
Pinaainas  resy  often  to  issue  from  the  earth,  es- 
fctjaDy  at  midday,  with  a  noiae  reeembling  the 
raring  of  a  bull ;  and  Leake  fotud,  npon  inquiry, 
Uist  though  the  present  natives  had  never  made  any 
nub  obsoratioo  at  Ke/alovrfta,  yet  the  water 
dten  risas  snddenly  from  the  ground  in  larger 
^usntilies  than  nsnal,  which  cannot  bnt  be  accom- 
laaiad  irith  a«ne  noissL  (Dodwell,  CUunad  Tour, 
'oL  ii.  p.  133;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  ppi 
n,  84.)  FUdemy  (iii  15.  §  15)  enoneonsly  calls 
Uiuaatown  ct  Dalit. 

LnxIUM  or  WISUH  (AlMup,  AAtir),  a 
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eommetdal  place  (emporium)  en  the  eoiat  of  Bi- 
thynia,  40  stadia  to  the  east  cf  Dia ;  but  no  par- 
ticulars ara  known  about  it  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.l3  ; 
Allonym.  Per^L  3.)  It  ia  possible  that  ths  place 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Lilaens,  which 
Pliny  (B.  If.  v.  43)  mentions  among  the  rivers  of 
Bithynis.  [L.  S.] 

LILYBAEUM  (AiXvCowr:  Elh.  AiXvtal-nit,  Li- 
lybaetanus :  ifarsafa),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the 
eztnme  W.  point  ot  the  island,  now  called  Capo 
Boio.  The  promontory  cf  Lilyhaeum  ia  mentioned 
by  many  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  the  geo- 
gntphers,  as  one  of  the  three  principal  headlands  of 
Sicily,  from  which  that  island  derived  its  name  of 
Trinacria.  It  was  ths  most  westerly  point  of  the 
island  and  that  nearest  to  Africa,  fivoi  which  it  waa 
distant  only  1000  stadia-  acooding  to  Fdybins,  bnt 
Strabo  gives  the  distance  as  ISOO  stadia.  Both 
statements,  however,  exceed  the  troth  ;  the  real  dis- 
tance from  C<g>e  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  being  leas  than  90  geog.  miles,  or  900 
stadia.  (FoL  i.  43  ;  Strab.  iL  p.  133,  vL  ppi  S6S, 
267  ;  MeL  ii.  7;  Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  PtoLiiL  4.  §  5; 
Died.  V.  3,  xiii.  54;  Steph.  B.  j.  «,;  Dionys.  Per. 
470.)  Ths  headland  itself  is  a  low  but  rocky  point, 
continued  out  to  sea  by  a  reef  of  bidden  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  rendered  the  navigation  dangerous, 
though  there  was  a  safe  port  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  promontory.  (Pol  L  c. ;  Virg.  Aoi.  iiL 
706.) 

Diodonis  tells  us  distinetly.  that  there  was  no 
town  upon  the  spot  nntil  after  the  destruction  of 
Motya  by  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  in  B.  c.  397,  when 
the  Carthaginians,  instesil  of  attempting  to  restore 
that  dty,  settled  its  few  remaining  inhabitants  on 
the  promontory  of  Lilybaenra,  which  they  fortified 
and  converted  intu  a  stronghold.  (Died.  ziiL  S4> 
zziL  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  a  mistake 
(though  one  of  which  we  cannot  ezplain  the  origin) 
when  that  author,  as  early  aa  B.  c.  454,  speaks  of 
the  IMj/baamt  and  Segestans  aa  engaged  in  war  on 
account  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Maaaras  (Id.  xL  86).  The  promontory  and  port 
were,  however,  frequented  at  a  much  earlier  period  : 
we  are  told  that  the  Cnidians  under  Pentathlus, 
who  aiterwards  founded  Lipara,  landed  in  the  first 
instance  at  Liljbaenm  (Id.  v.  9);  and  it  waa  also 
the  point  where,  in  B.  o.  409,  Hannibal  landed  with 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  designed  fat  the 
attack  of  Selinna.  (Id.  ziii.  54.)  Diodoms  tells 
us  (^  e.)  that  on  the  promon '  017  was  a  teefi  (^ptaf'), 
from  whence  the  city  to(&  ita  name  :  this  was  ob- 
viously the  same  with  a  sonice  or  spring  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  a  cave,  now  consecrated  to  St.  John, 
and  still  regarded  with  superstitions  reverence. 
(FsselL  de  Rtb.  £tc  vii.  1 ;  Smyth's  Smly,  p.  92&) 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  city  quickly  rose  to  pros- 
perity, and  became  an  important  stronghold  of  tha 
Carthaginian  power,  succeeding  in  this  reepect  to  the 
position  that  Motya  bad  previously  held.  [Motta.] 
Its  prazimity  to  Africa  rendered  it  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  Carthaginians  in  securing  their  com- 
munications with  Sicily,  while  the  danger  which 
would  threaten  them  if  a  foreign  power  were  in 
possearion  of  sncb  a  fortress,  immediately  oppoeita 
to  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  led  them  to  spare  no  pain* 
for  its  security.  Hence  Lilybaenm  twice  became  the 
last  bulwark  of  their  power  in  Sicily.  In  B.  c.  276 
it  waa  besieged  by  Fyrrhns,  who  bad  already  reduced 
all  the  ether  cities  of  Sicily,  and  expelled  the  Gar- 
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thaginiam  from  *11  their  other  stroogholds.  Bat 
they  continned  to  throw  in  eappliei  and  reinforce- 
ments bf  eea  to  Liljbaeom,  so  that  the  king,  after  a 
siege  of  two  months,  was  oompelled  to  abandon  the 
enteiprise  as  hopeless.  (Diod.  zzii.  10.  Exc 
Hoesch.  pp.  498,  499.)  But  it  is  the  memorable 
.siege  of  Lilybaeom  hj  the  Bomans  in  the  First 
Pnnio  War  which  has  pven  to  that  oity  its  chief 
historical  celebrity.  When  the  Bomans  first  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  fifteenth  jear  of  the  war, 
B.  c.  250,  the;  were  already  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeom  and  Dre- 
pamun;  and  hence  they  were  able  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  and  employ  the  armies  of  both  consnls 
in  the  attack  of  the  fbimer  city,  while  the  Cartht- 
ginians  on  their  iside  exerted  all  then:  energies  in 
its  defence.  They  had  just  before  removed  thither 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Selinns  (Diod.  xziv.  1.  p.  506), 
and  in  addition  to  the  citizens  there  was  a  garrison 
in  the  place  of  10,000  men.  (PoL  i.  42.)  The 
city  appear^  to  hare  occnpied  the  whole  of  the  t>ra- 
montory,  and  was  fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers  and  protected  by  a  deep 
ditch.  The  Bomans  at  first  attacked  this  vigoronaly, 
bat  all  their  efforts  were  frostrated  by  the  coniage 
andactinty  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco; 
their  battering  engines  were  bnrat  by  a  sally  of  the 
besieged,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  consnls 
were  oompelled  to  conTert  the  siege  into  a  blopkade. 
This  was  ea&iiy  maintained  on  the  land  side,  but  the 
Romans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  besieged 
from  succours  by  sea.  A  Carthaginian  Seat  under 
Hannibal  succeeded  in  making  good  its  entrance  into 
the  port ;  and  the  skilful  Carthaginian  captains 
were  able  tn  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Boman 
cruisets,  and  keep  up  free  communications  with  the 
besieged.  The  Boman  consnls  next  tried  to  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  a  monnd,  but  this 
was  soon  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves ; 
and  soon  after,  Adherbal,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  lay  with  a  large  fleet  at  Dre- 
panum,  totally  defeated  the  Boman  fleet  under  the 
consul  P.  Claudius,  b.  a,  249.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  almost  total  loss  of  two  Boman 
fleets  in  succession  by  shipwreck,  and  these  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  compelled  the  Bomans  to  aban- 
don the  very  attempt  to  contest  the  domimon  of  the 
sea.  But  though  they  could  not  in  consequence 
mninfjjn  any  efficient  blockade,  they  still  continued 
to  hem  in  Lilybsenm  on  the  land  side,  and  their 
armies  continued  encamped  before  the  city  for  several 
years  in  succession.  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege  that  the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
at  the  Aegates,  B.C.  241,  compelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  conclude  peace,  and  to  abandon  the  pos- 
session of  LUyboeum  and  Drepanum,  which  up  to 
that  time  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Romans  had 
failed  in  wresting  from  their  hands.  (Pol.  i.  41 — 
54,  59—62 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  1,  3,  11,  Exc.  H.  pp.  SOS 
—  509,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  565 ;  Ztmar.  viiL  IS — 17 ; 
OrOB.  iv.  10.) 

Lilybaenm  now  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
Boman  provincial  town :  but  it  c<»itinned  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  place.  Its  position  rendered 
it  now  as  important  a  point  to  the  Bomans  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  as  it  had  previously  been  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  that  of  Sicily ;  and  hence  its  name 
is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  during  almost  all 
periods  of  Boman  history.  Thus,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Punio  War,  B.C.  218,  Lilybaenm  was 
the  station  of  the  Boman  fleet  under  the  praetor  H. 


LILTBAEUM. 

Aemi&us,  who  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fone  that 
had  attempted  to  surprise  that  important  posL 
(Liv.  xsi.  49,  50.)  During  the  course  of  the  same 
war  it  was  the  pomt  from  whence  Boman  com- 
manders repeatedly  made  predatory  descents  with 
small  squadrons  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  memorable  contest, 
B.C.  204,  it  was  from  thence  that  Scipio  soiled  with 
the  fleet  and  army  which  were  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  5,  zxix.  24.) 
In  like  manner  it  was  at  Lilybaeum  that  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  assembled  his  fleet  and 
army  in  B.  o.  149,  preparatory  to  passing  over  into 
Africa  (Diod.  zzziL  6);  and  in  the  Civil  Wars 
Caesar  made  it  his  head-quarters  when  preparing  for 
his  African  campaign  against  Scipio  and  juba,  b.c 
47.  (Hirt.  B.  A/r.  1,  2,  37;  Appian,  5.  C.  ii. 
95.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  in  his  war  with  Augustus,  B.  a 
36.  (Appion,  B.  C.  v.  97,  122;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
8.)  Nor  was  the  importauos  of  Lilybaeum  confined 
to  these  warlike  occasions:  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
the  habitnal  port  of  commnnlcation  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  and  must  have  derived  the  greatest  pros- 
perity from  the  constant  traffic  which  arose  from 
this  circnmstance.  Hence  we  find  it  selected  as  the 
habitual  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  two  quaes- 
tors cf  Sicily  (Pseud.  Ascon.  m  Verr,  p.  100);  and 
Cicero,  who  had  himself  held  that  office  at  Lily- 
baeum, calls  it  " splendidisshna  civitas"  (Verr. 
V.  5.)  It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Sicily  which 
still  retained  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  Its  continned  prosperity  under 
the  Boman  Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions: from  one  of  these  we  learn  that  its  population 
was  divided  into  twelve  tribes ;  a  rare  mode  of  muni- 
cipal organisation.  (Torremuzza  Inscr.  SiciL  pp. 
7,  15,  49;  OrelL  Inter.  151,  1691,  3718.)  In 
another  inscriptioo  it  bears  the  title  of  a  colonia :  the 
time  when  it  became  such  is  uncertain ;  but  probably 
not  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  Pliny  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  five  colonies  founded  by 
Augustas  in  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iiL  4. 
§  5;  /tin.  AtU.  pp,  86,  89,  96;  Zumpt,  d»  Colon. 
p.  409.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  Lilybaeum 
still  continned  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily.  It  is  pientioned  as  such  auder  the 
successive  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  (Pro- 
cop.  B.  V.  L  8,  ii.  5);  and  during  the  period  c^  the 
Arabian  dominion  in  Sicily,  that  people  attached  so 
much  value  to  its  port,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Mmta  Alia, — the  port  of  God, — from  whence  has 
come  its  modem  appellation  of  Manala.  It  was  not 
till  the  16th  century  that  this  celebrated  port  was 
blocked  up  with  a  mole  or  mound  of  sunken  stones 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
From  that  period  Trapani  has  taken  its  place  as 
the  priodpal  port  in  the  W.  of  Sicily;  but  ifanala 
b  still  a  considerable  town,  and  a  place  of  some 
trade,  especially  in  wine.  (Smyth's  Sicih/,  p.  232.) 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  but 
numerous  fragments  of  sculpture,  vases,  and  other 
relics,  ss  well  as  coins,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site;  and  some  portions  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  are 
still  visible.  The  site  of  the  ancient  port,  though 
now  filled  with  mud,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  bat  it 
is  of  small  extent,  and  could  never  have  had  a  depth 
of  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  The  rocks  and  shoals, 
which  even  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  difficnlt  of 
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tpfnadi  (PoL  L  4S),  would  noir  efisctiullj  pnmt 
it  ban  being  naad  as  a  port  fat  Imrg*  Teasek. 
(Smrth,  L  a  pp.  233,  334.) 

It  is  a  Strang  proof  of  the  extant  to  which  Greek 
cnltnre  and  ciTiliaatioo  wen  diffused  throaghout 
Sicily,  that,  though  wa  hsTS  no  scooont  of  Lily- 
bMnm  being  at  uiy  time  in  possession  of  the  Qreeka, 
bat,  on  the  oontraiy,  we  know  positiTely  that  it  was 
{(landed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  continned  in 
their  hands  till  it  passed  onder  the  dominion  of 
Borne,  jet  the  cuns  of  Liljbaeam  are  ezclusirely 
Greek;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  pos- 
aiUs  fbr  a  man  to  aoqniie  a  knowledge  of  the  Graek 
kngnage  and  literatim  in  that  dtj  (Cic.  »  CaedL 
12).  [KH.B.] 
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COIN  OP  ULTBABDM. 
LIlfEXAE  (Ai/Um),  also  called  Lddcopolu 
(Aifuwv  s-rfAit),  a  place  in  the  north  of  PiskUa, 
wUdi  is  mentioned  only  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
(HiencL  p.  67S ;  CondL  Choked,  p.  670;  Con- 
ciL  Coiut  Si.  p.  676,  where  it  ia  called  Au/u- 
>«>).  The  ancient  mins  of  Galaudoa,  on  the  east 
of  the  lake  of  Eyerdir,  are  believed  to  belong  to 
limrmf  (Amndell,  Diicov.  in  Ana  Ifinor,  Vol  L 
p  326 ;  Franz,  Finf  Itudtr^  p.  85.)  [L.  S.] 
LIME'XIA  (Ai^cvk),  a  toim  of  Cypros,  whi^ 
Siiiho  (x.  pi  6S3)  places  S.  of  SoU.  It  appears  from 
some  ecclesiascii^  docnments  cited  hj  Wesaeling 
(ap.  Hieroel.')  to  have  been  4  M.  P.  from  Soli.  Kow 
jUmo.  (Engel,  Kj/pros,  vol.  L  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LIIDA,  river  and  town.  [Gallabcia.] 
Ll'MICI.  [Gallaecia.] 
LIMI6ANTES.  The  ordinary  accoont  of  the 
Ijm^anlo  is  as  follows.  In  a.  d.  334  —  337,  the 
Ssmatisns,  in  alliance  with  the  Vandals  under 
'naiunsr,  provi&e  the  indignation  of  Constantioe  by 
their  inroads  on  the  Empire.  He  leaves  them  to  the 
tmcd  of  Geberio  the  Gothic  king.  Reduced  and 
hnmblrd  by  him,  they  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
arming  their  slaves.  These  rebel  against  their 
msstere,  whom  they  either  reduce  or  expel.  Of 
tbose  that  leave  their  country,  some  take  arms 
nader  the  Gothic  king,  others  retreat  to  the  parts 
beyond  the  Carpathians  ;  a  third  portion  seeks  the 
service  of  Bome,  and  is  established,  to  the  number  of 
300,000,  in  different  parts  of  Fannonia,  Thrace, 
llscedooia,  and  Italy  (Gibbon,  c  xviii.  with  note). 

Zenss  (Dm  Oeulteien,  ^.,  t.  v.  Sarmatae)  holds 
that  othen  were  transplanted  to  the  Rhine,  believing 
Ihata  passage  in  Ansonius  applies  to  them.  (^Ad  Mo- 
tdl.  L  5 — 8.)  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
mofc  important  elements  of  the  acconnt  are,  that  the 
siscw  who  were  thus  armed  and  thus  rebelled,  are 
called  Linugtmte$ — this  being  the  name  they  take  in 
Gibbon.  Their  scene  of  action  was  the  parts  about 
the  ptesent  tovm  of  Feterwandein,  on  the  north  bank 
of  tlM  Dinnbe,  nearly  opposite  the  Satiim  frontier, 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Theiss  and  the  great 
bead  of  the  Dannbe.  Here  lay  the  tract  of  the  Sar- 
matae, and  Ja:7ges  Hetanastae,  a  tract  which  never 
was  Banuu,  a  tnct  which  lay  as  a  Uarck  or  Botm- 


dory,  with  Fannonia  on  one  side  and  Dacia  on  the 
other,  but  belonging  to  neither.  Observe  the  words 
in  Italics. 

In  his  note.  Gibbon  draws  special  attention  to 
"  the  broken  and  imperfect  manner "  in  which  the 
"  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related."  Shonid 
this  remark  stimulate  the  inqniries  of  the  histo- 
rian, he  may  observe  that  the  name  Limigaata  is 
not  found  in  the  authority  nearest  the  time,  and  of 
the  most  importance  in  the  way  of  evidence,  vis. 
Ammianns  Marcellinos.  Ammianns  speaks  only  of 
term  and  dommi:  —  "  Sarmatae  liberi  ad  discretio- 
nem  semorum  rebellinm  appelUti  (xxix.  6.  IS)." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  a  work  of  sneb 
inferior  authority  (at  least,  for  an  event  a.  d.  337) 
as  the  Chronicle  rf  Jerome  (CVonioon  Bieromfmi) 
that  the  name  lAnugant  is  fonnd ;  the  aarae  work 
stating  that  the  masten  were  called  Arcantga>^e$. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  extent  to  wliich  the 
story  lias  a  snspicious  similarity  to  more  than  one 
older  account  of  the  expnlsion  of  the  masters  by  the 
shves  of  the  same  sort,  the  utter  absence  of  either 
name  in  any  other  writer  is  remarkable.  So  is  their 
semi-Latin  form. 

Can  the  whole  account  of  the  slave  insurrection 
be  problematical  —  boned  npon  a  confusion  of  names 
which  will  be  shown  to  be  highly  probable  ?  Let  ns 
bear  in  mind  the  locality  of  these  LmiigaiUei,  and 
the  language  of  those  parts  in  contact  with  it  which 
belonged  to  Rome.  The  locality  itself  was  a  Limet 
(eminently  so),  snd  the  eontiguons  tongue  was  a 
Lingua  Bustica  in  which  such  a  form  as  LimigaiUu 
would  be  evolved.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Sarmatae  and  Jaiygas  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Daoo-Pannonian  Mareh. 

The  acconnt  of  the  Servile  War  is  insceptibls  of  a 
similar  explanation.  Ammianns  is  nearly  the  last  of 
the  authors  who  nses  the  name  Sarmatae,  which 
will,  ere  long,  be  replaced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
name  Sen-  (2tpS-).  Early  and  late,  this  name  has 
always  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Latin  Sermu, — jnst 
ss  its  partial  equivalent  Slav-  does  of  the  English 
Siae,  It  is  submitted  that  these  Serri  of  Am- 
mianus  {LimigaiUei  of  the  Chronicle)  are  the 
Serviant  (Sbtti)  of  the  March  (Jjimes),  now  begin- 
ning to  be  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated themselves  rather  than  by  the  name  by  which 
they  were  designated  by  their  neighbours.  [R.  6.  L.] 

LI'HITES  ROMA'NI,  sometimes  simply  Limes 
or  LnnTEs,  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  long 
line  of  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Romans  as  a 
protection  of  their  empire,  or  more  directly  of  the 
Decumates  agri,  against  the  invasions  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  extended  along  the  Dannbe  and  the  Rhine, 
and  consisted  efforts,  ramparts,  walls, and  palisadss. 
The  course  of  these  fortifications,  which  were  first 
commenced  by  Dmsns  and  Tiberius,  can  still  be 
traced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  ss  very  considerable 
portions  still  exist  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Its  whole  length  was  about  350  English  miles,  b»- 
tween  Cologne  and  Ratiibon.  It  begins  on  the 
Danube,  about  15  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ratii- 
bon,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  north-western  direc- 
tion nnder  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  middle  agea 
of  "  the  Devil's  Wall  "  (Tenfelsmauer),  or  Pfahircun. 
For  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  it  was  a  real  stone 
wall,  which  is  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  in  some  places  still  rises  4  or  5  feet  above 
the  groimd;  and  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a 
mile,  remnants  of  roond  towers  are  visible.  This 
wall  tenninatea  at  J^aUham  in  Wirtemberg.  From 
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thia  point  it  proceeds  in  ■  northern  direction,  nnder 
the  name  of  TeafeUiecte  (the  Devil'i  Hedge),  u 
tuttsLonk,  and  ia man  or  less  interrapted.  From 
Zordk  onwards  it  does  not  present  a  oontinnons  line, 
ita  eonne  being  e&eed  in  mutj  parts  ;  but  where  it 
is  visible  it  graerally  oonaiats  of  a  monnd  of  between 
6  and  7  feet  in  breadth,  aometimes  rising  to  the 
height  of  10  feet ;  and  on  ita  eaaten  side  there  mna 
along  it  a  ditch  or  trench,  which  ia  called  bj  the 
people  the  SckaeuMgraien,  peihaps  a  cormptian  of 
SueeeHgrabat  (Ditch  of  the  Snevi).  In  thia  state 
the  limes  mna  as  far  as  the  Odmuald,  from  which 
point  it  changes  its  character  altogether,  for  it  oon- 
aists  of  a  soecessian  of  forts,  which  were  ori^nally 
connected  bj  palisades.  (Spart.  Badr.  IS.)  Be- 
maina  of  these  forts  (castella)  are  seen  in  manj  parts. 
At  Obernbarg  this  line  of  fortifications  ceases,  as 
the  river  Mam  in  its  northern  conrse  afforded  suf- 
ficient protection.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Atehaffen- 
barg,  where  the  Main  takes  a  western  direction,  the 
fortifications  recommence,  bat  at  first  the  tracea  are 
not  oontinnons,  nntil  some  mBea  north  of  Nidda  it 
reappears  as  a  oontinnons  monnd  raised  on  a  founda- 
tion of  stones.  This  last  part  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  PfaJdgrahtn,  and  its  remains  in  some 
parts  rise  to  a  height  of  fhim  10  to  12  feet  It  can 
be  distinctly  traced  as  fiu:  as  BiembreUbadt,  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  £onn,  where  every  trace  of  a 
northern  ocotinaation  disappears  behind  the  Sieben- 
geUrgt,  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
tinned  at  least  as  far  as  Cologne,  where  Tiberius 
had  commenced  the  construction  of  a  limes.  (Tac. 
Aim,  i.  50.)  Some  have  supposed  that  it  extended 
even  farther  north,  as  for  as  the  river  Lifpe  and 
the  Caesia  forest ;  but  from  Tacitus  (Crem.  32)  it 
seems  clear  that  it  terminated  near  the  river  Sieg. 

Tliis  enormous  line  of  fortification  was  the  work 
of  several  generations,  and  the  parts  which  were  first 
boilt  appear  to  have  been  those  constructed  by 
Drusns  in  Monnt  Tannns.  (Tac.  Ann.i.  S6 ;  Dicn 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  Bat  Tiberius  and  the  other  em- 
perors of  the  first  century  constructed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  more  especially  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
(Veil.  FaLii.  120;  Dion  Cass.  IvL  15;  £utrop.viii. 
2 :  Spart.  Badr.  12.)  Until  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Sevems  these  limites  appear  to  have  efiectoally  pro- 
tected the  Decunutes  agri;  but  after  that  time  the 
Alemanni  fi^nently  broke  throngh  the  fortifications. 
(J.  CapitoL 3f oximw.  13;  Flav.  Vopisc.  Frob.  13.) 
His  snccessors,  Poethnmns,  LoUianus,  and  Probus, 
exerted  themselves  to  repair  the  breaches;  yet  afler 
the  death  of  Probus,  it  became  impossible  to  prevent 
the  northern  barbarians  ftma  breaking  through  the 
fortifications ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  Bomans  for  ever  lost  their  possessions  in 
Germany  south  of  the  limes.  (Camp.  Wilbelm, 
Germanim,  p.  290,  &c.;  Buchner,  Sate  auf  dor 
r«</<!bimnier,  Regensburg,  1820.)  [L.S.] 

LIMNAE  (Al/wcu),  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hessenia  and  Laconia,  containing  a  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Limnstis,  used  jointly  by  the  Messeniana  and 
Lacedaemonians.  Aii  outrage  offered  by  the  Hesse- 
nians  to  some  Lacedaemonian  virgins  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
First  Messenian  War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362 ;  Fans.  iii.  2.  §  6,  iv.  31.  §  3.)  The  pos- 
session of  this  temple,  and  of  the  Ager  Dentheliatis, 
the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  the  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Hessenians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  em- 
peron.    (Tac  Aim.  iv.  43.)     The   ruins  of  the 
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temple  of  Artemis  LimnaUs  have  been  iGscovered  by 
Boas,  near  the  church  of  PonagMa  VoUmnUtuta,  in 
the  village  of  ViSUmnot;  but  the  topography  of  this 
district  requires  a  more  porticnlar  deacriptioD,  and 
will  be  fomid  nnder  MEsnciOA. 

LIUMAE.    [Sparta.] 

LIMNAEA.  1.  (Aifinia:  Elk.  /u/wmot :  Ken- 
vcuard),  a  town  in  Aounania  at  the  SE.  comer  of 
the  Ambradot  gnlf^  on  the  very  frtmtier  of  Acar- 
nania  towards  Argos.  There  has  been  a  dispute 
aboat  its  sits,  but  the  ruins  at  Kervatard  are  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  Limnaea :  some  modem  writers 
woold  place  it  more  to  the  W.,  eitlier  at  Lulrdli,  m 
at  Snga.  The  former  suppontion,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  mors  correct,  since  we  learn  fnin 
Thucydides  that  Limnaea  lay  on  the  road  from 
Ambracia  and  Argos  Amphilochicnm  to  Stratus, 
which  conld  not  have  been  the  case  if  Limnaea  lay 
to  the  W.  of  Kermuari.  Philip  lU.,  king  of  M&. 
cedonia,  disembarked  at  Limnaea,  when  about  to 
invade  Aetolia.  There  is  a  marsh  near  Kervatard, 
two  miles  in  length,  from  which  Limnaea  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Thnc  ii.  80,  iii.  105  ;  Pol. 
V.  5  ;  Leake,  Northtm  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  243,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  taken  by 
the  Bomans  in  b.  a  191,  was  probably  on  the  site  ^ 
KortOM.  (Liv.xzzvilS;  Laike,  Nortiem  Grteee, 
vol.  iv.  p.  612.) 

LIUNUS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2),  as  lying  to  the  east  of 
Ireland,  and  being  uninhabited.  Pliny  also  mentions 
it  (iv.  30).  It  is  probably  Lambay  Island.  How- 
ever, the  ifomimenta  Britanniea  not  only  suggests 
for  LimnoB  (Ptolemy's  Linmta)  the  modem  names 
of  Lambay,  Lymen,  and  Ramtey,  bnt  they  also  dis- 
tingnish  it  from  Limnus  (Pliny'i  Limnos)  which 
they  make  DaJOeey.  [B.  G.  L] 

LIMONE.    [Leihons.] 

LI'MONUH  orLEHONUM  (Af^ror,  PtoL  iL  7. 
§  6:  Poitiert),  the  capital  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  south  of  the  Loirt.  The 
name  is  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallio  war  (viiL  26,  27.).  At  a  later  time,  alter  the 
fashion  of  many  other  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  Pictavi,  whence  comea  the 
modem  name  Poitiert.  (Ammianna  Marcellinus,  zv. 
1 1.)  Thongh  De  Valois  and  others  did  not  admit 
Limonum  to  be  Poitiers,  and  fixed  Augustoritnm  the 
capital  of  the  Lemovices  at  Limoget,  the  evidence  of 
the  toads  shows  that  Limonum  must  be  Poitiers. 
Magnon,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  calls  Poitiert  by 
the  name  of  Pictavus  Limonum ;  and  inscripticns 
also  found  at  Poitiers  confirm  the  other  evidence. 
There  is  a  phue  called  Vieius-Poitiers,  more  than  15 
Boman  miles  north  of  Poitiert,  bnt  thongh  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  town,  it  is  quite  a  different  place 
from  the  Poitiers  which  is  the  site  of  Limcnum. 

The  conqneet  of  the  Pictavi  ccet  the  Bomans  little 
trouble,  we  may  suppose,  for  little  is  said  of  them. 
In  B.C.  51,  C.  Caninins,  a  legatos  of  Caesar,  came  ts 
the  relief  of  Dnrstins,  a  Gaul  and  a  Boman  ally,  who 
was  blockadad  in  Limmom  by  Dnmnacns,  the  chief 
of  the  Andes.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  Dnmnacns 
was  subsequently  defeated. 

The  remains  of  the  hnge  amphitheatre  of  Limo- 
num are  described  by  M.  Dnfonr,  in  his  Hitloire  de 
PoUou  (quoted  in  the  Guide  da  Voyagetir,  par 
Bichard  et  Hooqnart).  M.  Dufonr  found  the  walls 
of  the  amphitheatre  three  feet  and  a  half  bdow  the 
present  level  of  the  soiL  The  walla  are  seven  French 
feet  thick.    It  is  estimated  that  this  amphitheatre 
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woold  oontain  20,000  spectaton,  from  which  ntimite 
ve  mnst  condnda  that  the  dimemiom  and  oatlise  of 
the  bnildiiig  can  be  accnratel;  determined.  M.  Da- 
(mx  >a]rs  :  "  On  the  level  of  the  present  soil,  there 
are  some  vestigea  of  the  oorridore  or  coveied  poT' 
tioon,  which  led,  bj  means  of  the  romitoria,  into  the 
difiercDt  galleries  ;  the  part  which  is  least  damaged 
at  pneoit  is  in  the  stables  of  the  Hotel  d'Evrenz.  A 
principal  arch,  which  led  into  the  arena,  is  still 
nearlj  entire,  tbongh  the  interior  facings  biave  been 
afanoBt  completely  remDved."  [6.  L.] 

LIIHYRA  (Ai/uipa  or  Ai/i^pa),   a  town  in  the 
Kmtbem  part  of  L;cia,  on  the  lirer  LimTras,  twen^ 
stadia  abuve  its  monUi.  (Strab.  zit.  p.  666  ;  eomp. 
SeyL  p.  39  ;  Ptol.  t.  3.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)     Vel- 
leins  Fatercnlus  (ii.  102)  states  that  Cains  Caesar, 
the  adopted  son  of  Aogastns,  died  at  Limjra.    It  is 
<Aen  mentioned  by  Romau  writers,  as  Ovid  (Jfet 
ix.  S46),  Uela  (L  15),  and  continned  to  exist  down 
to  a  late   period.    (Basil.  H.  £pij(.  218 ;    BierocL 
p.  683.)     Bains  of  Limyra  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Beaofort  above  Cape  Fintia ;  bat  it  was 
Rserved  for  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  explore  and  de- 
scribe them  more  minately.     In   his  first  work 
{Jomai  of  tm  Exatnion  m  Alia  Minor,  p.  314) 
be  oalj  aajs :  "two  miles  across  the  little  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mooutains,  and  np  their  sides,  lay 
the  mins  of  the  anrient  Limyra,  its  theatre,  temples, 
and  walk."     Bnt  in  his  later  work  (^Account  of 
Diteoeeria  m  Xgcin,  p.  205,  foil.),  he  folly  enters 
into  a  descriptioa  of  the  remains  of  the  place,  illus- 
trated by  fine  engravings  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
many  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Lycian,  in  which 
the  place  abounds.     In  describing  the  approach  to 
tile  town,  he  says,  that  first  he  found  a  fine  stately 
sarcophagus,  wiUi  a  bilingual  inscriptioiL  "  Hundreds 
of  tcmbs  cat  in  the  racks,  and  quite  excavating  the 
long  libs  of  its  protruding  strata,  as  they  curved 
down  the  sides  of  the  monntun,  soon  cams  in  view. 
. .  .The  inscriptions  were  almost  all  Lycian, — some  few 
Greek,  but  these  were  always  inferior  in  execution, 
aome  being  merely  scratched  apon  the  surface;  while 
the  Lyciaa  were  cut  deeply  in  the  stone,  and  many 
richly  coloured, — the  letters  being  alternately  red 
and  blue,  or  in  others  green,  yellow,  or  red."    Some 
of  these  tombs  contain  beautiful  bas-relie&,  repre- 
senting stories  finnn  Greek  mythology.      Beyond 
these  tombs  lies  the  city,  "  marked  by  many  foun- 
datioos,  and  by  a  long  wall  with  towers.     Farther 
oo  is  a  very  pretty  theatn,  ...  the  size  of  which 
.bespeaks  •  small  populatiaa.''     The  whole  nagh- 
boorbood,  however,  is  filled  with  tombs  cut  in  the 
neks.  (Comp.  Leake,  Aiia  Minor,  p.  186.)  [L.  &] 
LnrrBICA.     [Ihdia,  p.  47,  a.] 
LI'MYBCS  ( J  AZ/ivpot),  a  river  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lycia,  which,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
its  tributary  Aiycandos  (^Fineka),  becomes  navigable 
at  the  point  where  Limyra  is  situatetL     It  falls  into 
tbe  sea,  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  west  of  the  holy 
pramoiitory,  and  60  stadia  from  Helanippe.  (ScjL 
p.  39 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666 ;  Ptd.  v.  3.  §  3.)     Pliny 
(v.   28)   and   Mela  (t  15)    call    the    river  Li* 
myra,  and  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§  211) 
Almyras,  which  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.     Leake 
(j(j&>  Mmor,  p.  187)  states  that  both  the  Limyros 
sad  the  Aryeandos  roieh  the  sea  at  no  great  distance 
firoD  each  other ;  while  in  the  map  of  Lycia  by  Spratt, 
the  Limyms  is  the  smaller  river,  and  a  tributary  to 
the  Aiycandua.     Both  these  statements  are  opposed 
to  the  totimoDy  of  Fliny,  whose  words  are:  "Limyra 
com  amne  in  qnen  Aiycandns  iafloit.''         [L.  &] 
you  n. 
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LINDUH  (Alrior).  1.  A  town  in  Britain;  the 
modem  Lincoln.  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  20)  assigns 
Liodom  and  Rage,  or  liatae,  to  the  district  of  the 
Ooritani.  In  the  list  of  the  anonymous  Geographer 
ef  Ravenna  it  appears  as  Lindnm  Colonia ;  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  simply  as  Lindnm.  Amimg 
the  prelates  who  attended  tbe  Synod  of  Aries,  A.  D. 
314,  was  "Adelfius  de  civitate  colonia  Londinen- 
sium,"  which  we  mnst  read  Lindinensium,  fur  at  the 
same  coancil  London  was  represented  by  Restitutos; 
and  that  Lincoln  was  a  colony  may  be  accepted  from 
tbe  authority  cited  above,  and  also  from  the  form  in 
which  the  word  aecurs  in  Beda  {Hiit  Ecck*.  iL 
16,  "Civitas  Lindocolina.*)  Lindnm  occuis  in 
Antoninus  in  the  iter  from  Londinium  to  the  great 
Wall;  in  that  from  Eburacum  to  Londinium;  and 
in  another  from  Londinium,  in  which  it  is  the 
terminus. 

The  Soman  remains  extant  at  Lincoln  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  this  oonntiy. 
It  is  perbsps  the  only  town  in  England  which  pre* 
serves  one  of  the  original  Roman  gateways  in  nse  at 
tbe  present  day.  This  is  the  Newport  Gate,  which 
is  wholly  of  Roman  masonry,  as  is  also  the  narrow 
side  entrance  for  foot  passengers.  Originally  there 
were  two  of  the  latter,  bat  one  is  walled  up  iu  a 
modem  building.  Another  of  the  Roman  gateways 
was  discovered,  a  few  years  since,  near  the  castle. 
There  is  also  a  long  extent  of  tbe  Roman  sewei 
remaining  at  Lincoln,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
inscriptions,  chiefly  sepnlchraL  The  Mint  Wall,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  side  wall  of  a  Roman  edifice,  ap- 
parently of  a  public  description.  From  the  coons 
of  the  renuuns  of  the  external  walls,  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  fbtmd  It  necessary  to  extend  the  cir* 
cumTallation  of  Lindum. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Damnii,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  9)  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Clyde.  Horsley  suggests  Ktrlantilloek, 
on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pins,  as  the  site  of  this 
Lindum.  [C.  R  S.] 

LINDUS  (Ali«o>  :  Eth.  AUSmt:  Lmdos),  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  was  situated  on  the  eastem  coast, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  a  promontory  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  district  was  in  ancient  times  very 
productive  in  wine  and  figs,  though  otherwise  it 
was,  and  is  still,  very  barren.  (Pbiloetr.  Icon. 
ii.  24.)  In  the  Homeric  Catalogue  (^11  ii.  656) 
Lindas,  together  with  the  two  other  Rhodlan  cities, 
lalysus  and  Camims,  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  war  against  Troy.  Theur  inhabitants  were  Do- 
rians, and  formed  tbe  three  Dorian  tribes  of  the  ibland, 
Lindus  itself  being  of  one  the  Dorian  hexapolis  in 
the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor,  Previous  to  the  year 
B.  cs.  408,  when  Rhodes  was  built,  Lindas,  like  the 
other  cities,  formed  a  little  state  by  itself,  but  when 
Rhodes  was  founded,  a  great  part  of  the  population 
and  the  common  government  was  transferred  to  the 
new  city.  (Died.  xii.  75.)  Lindns,  however,  thoagh 
it  lost  its  political  importance,  still  rettuiined  an  inte- 
resting place  in  a  retigioas  point  of  view,  for  it  con- 
tained two  ancient  and  much  revered  sanctuaries,— 
one  of  Athena,  hence  called  the  Lindian,  and  the 
other  of  Heracles.  The  former  was  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Danans  (Diod.  v.  58 ;  CsUim. 
Fragn.  p.477,  ed.  Eraesti),  or,  according  to  othem 
by  his  daughters  on  their  flight  from  Egypt.  (Herod. 
iL  182;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655;  comp.  Plin.  B.N. 
xxxiii.  23 ;  Act.  ApotL  xvii.  17.)  The  temple  of 
Heracles  was  remarkable,  accoidiag  to  Lactaatina 
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(i.  31),  oo  accoont  of  the  ntaperatire  and  iqjorions 
langnagB  with  which  the  worship  was  condaoted. 
This  tempi*  contained  a  jiainting  of  Heracles  b^ 
Pairiiasius;  and  Lindas  appears  to  have  posseased 
sereral  other  paintings  by  the  same  artist.  (Athen. 
xiL  p.  543,  XT.  p.  687.)  Lindas  alsojras  the  native 
place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece; 
and  Athenaens  (viiL  p.  360)  has  preserved  a  pretty 
poem  avaibed  to  Cleobnlos,  and  which  the  Lindian 
boys  naed  to  sing  as  they  went  round  collecting 
money  for  the  retam  of  the  swallows  in  spring. 

The  site  of  Lindas,  as  described  by  Strabo,  "  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  looking  towards  the  south  and 
Alexandria,"  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  modern 
neat  little  town  of  LMo$  is  exactly  the  spot  oc- 
copied  by  the  ancient  Dorian  city.  The  place  and 
its  many  ancient  remains  have  often  been  visited  and 
described,  and  most  recently  by  Sees  in  his  JUuen 
aufden  CfriecK.  /fuein,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  from  which 
it  appears  that  ancient  remains  are  more  and  more 
destroyed.  There  are  many  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks, 
■ome  of  which  hare  had  beautiful  architectural 
ornaments;  the  remains  of  a  theatre  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  and  on  the  acropolis  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
two  Greek  temples,  which,  to  judge  &om  inscrip- 
tions, belonged  to  the  Lindian  Athena  and  Zens  Po- 
lieus.  The  number  of  inscriptions  found  at  Lindas 
is  very  considerable.  (Comp.  Boss,  {.  e.  vol.  iii.  ppi 
72,  &e.,  ToL  iv.  pp.  68,  &c ;  Hamilton,  Reuarcha, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  55,  &C. ;  iiiem.  J/msuri,  for  1845,  pp. 
161,  4c.)  [L.  S.] 

LI'NGONES  (Afryowf).  The  fiwm  hSyywtt  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  19.  §  9)  may  probably  be  a  copyist's 
error.  In  Polybins  (ii.  17,  ed.  Bekker),  Aiyywfs  is 
a  correction  of  Afywts,  which  appears  to  be  the 
IISS.  reading,  and  was  donbtless  intended  to  be  Ai- 
ynrtt.  In  the  old  text  of  Strabo  (p.  186)  it  is  said 
that  the  Arar  (5<i^)  separates  die  Seqoani  from 
the  Aedui  and  Lincasii  (Ai^xiurfoi) ;  bat  it  is  agreed 
that  we  ought  to  read  Lingones,  for  Strabo  names 
the  people  Lingooes  in  two  other  passages  (pp.  193, 
S08). 

The  Lingones  occupied  the  ooontiy  about  the 
sources  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  and  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Voeegos  (  Votget)  (£.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar 
does  not  state  expressly  whether  they  belonged  to 
Celtica  or  to  Belgica,  but  we  may  infer  from  what  he 
says  that  he  considered  them  as  inclnded  in  Celtica 
[Gallia  Tkahsalpisa,  Vol.  L  p.  963].  Strabo 
(p.  193)  says :  "  Above  or  beyond  the  Helvetii  and 
Seqnani,  the  Aedai  and  Lingones  dwell  to  the  west ; 
and  beyond  the  Mediomatrici  dwell  the  Leucl  and 
part  of  the  Lingones."  But  the  Leuci,  whose  capital 
was  TuUam  ^Tout),  are  between  the  Hediomatrid 
and  the  Lingones,  and  there  is  some  error  in  this 
passage  of  Strabo.  The  chief  town  of  the  Lingones 
was  Andomatunum,  afterwards  named  Lingones,  and 
in  the  old  French,  Langone  or  Ltmgomne,  and  now 
Langm,  near  the  scarce  of  the  Mame.  Dibio  (Di- 
jon) was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  which 
corresponded  to  the  diocese  of  Langret,  before  the 
diocese  of  Dijon  was  taken  fr«n  it. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  and  Pliny  (iv.  17)  place  the  Lin- 
gones in  Beligica,  which  was  true  of  the  time  when 
fiiey  wrote. 

The  Lingones  wen  one  of  the  Celtic  natims, 
which,  according  to  Boman  tradition,  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  settle  in  North  Italy.  [See  the  next 
article.]  Lncan  (L  397)  represents  the  Lingones  as 
warlike,  or  food  of  fighting,  £or  which  thero  is  ne 
crideooe  is  Caeaar  at  teut : — 
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"  Castraqne  qnae  Voeegi  cnnram  snper  aidaa  nipem 
Pngnaces  pictis  cdhibebant  Lingaoes  amus." 

After  Caesar  had  defeated  the  Helvetii  in  the  great 
battle  near  Bibracte,  the  snrrivon  fled  into  the 
country  of  the  Liugones ;  "  to  whom  Caesar  sent 
letters  and  a  message  to  inform  them  that  they  must 
not  supply  the  Helvetii  with  com,  or  help  them  in 
any  way ;  and  that  if  they  did,  he  would  treat  them 
like  the  Helvetii."  (£.  G.  i.  26.)  It  is  plain  ihim 
Caesar's  narrative  that  this  insolent  order  was  obeyed. 
When  Caesar  was  at  Vesontio  (Buonfon)  on  his 
march  against  Ariovistus,  the  Sequani,  Leaci,  and 
Lingones  supplied  him  with  com  (B.  O.  i.  40). 
During  the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  53,  Caesar  placed  two  legions  in  the  country  of 
the  Lingones,  not  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  for  they 
never  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  because  it  was  a 
good  position  QB.  G.  vi.  44). 

It  is  stated  in  Tacitus  {Bitt  I  78)  that  Otho 
gave  the  "  civitas  Komana"  to  all  the  Lingones  :  but 
this  passage  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Galba  had 
lost  the  fidelity  of  the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  some 
other  Gallic  states,  by  harsh  measures  or  by  depriving 
them  of  part  of  their  lands ;  and  the  Lingoors  and 
othen  supported  the  party  of  Vitellins  in  Gallia  by 
offering  soldiers,  horses,  arms  and  money  (Tacit,  i. 
S3,  59).  It  seems  that  Otho  made  the  Lingones  a 
present  of  the  "  civitas'  in  order  to  efiect  a  divenion 
in  his  favour;  but  it  remuns  to  be  explained,  if 
Tadtos's  text  is  right,  why  he  omitted  the  Treviri 
and  others.  Pliny  calls  tlie  Lingones  "  Foederati." 
This  nation,  which  during  the  whole  Gallic  war  was 
tranquil,  even  in  the  year  of  Vercingetorix's  great 
straggle  (£  G.  vii.  63),  became  very  restless  under 
the  Empire,  as  we  see  from  Tadtns  {Bitt.  ir.  67). 
[Oallla  Trahsau-iha,  Vol.  L  p.  969.]     [G.  L.] 

LINGONES  (M-nvfts,  Pol.),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gaols,  without  doubt  a  colony  or  ofiset  of  the  mors 
powerful  Transalpine  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who, 
according  to  Livy,  migrated  into  Italy  together  with 
the  Boii,  and  settled  with  them  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Padaa.  We  leatn 
from  Polybias,  that  they  dwelt  between  the  Boii  and 
the  Senones,  apparently  occupying  the  country  about 
Bononia  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  river  Vtis  (Jfon- 
(one),  which  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  Smones. 
(Liv.  T.  35;  PoL  ii.  17.)  They  seem  to  have  beat 
in  bter  times  so  dceely  associated  with  the  Boii  as 
to  be  commonly  considered  as  one  nation  ;  hence  ws 
do  not  meet  with  any  separate  menticn  of  their 
name  in  history,  nor  are  they  noticed  by  the  geo- 
graphers. [E.  H.  B.] 

LINTOMAGUS.     [LDiTOMAOtJS.J 

LINUS  (Aivos),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Hysia, 
on  the  Propontis,  between  Priapns  and  Parium  ;  it 
is  noticed  only  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  588),  as  the  spot 
where  the  best  snails  (kox^ol)  were  found.  [L.  S.] 

LI'PARA(4Aiiri{pa:  Eik.  Anra^a40s,Llpuenais: 
lApan),  the  largest  and  moat  important  of  tiie  group 
of  the  Aeolian  isUnda,  between  the  coast  of  Sdly 
and  Italy.  It  liad  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  which  was 
inhabited,  or  at  least  that  had  any  cansiderahln 
population.  Hence  the  other  islands  were  always 
dependent  on  it,  and  were  sometimes  called  in 
anctent  times,  as  they  habitnally  an  at  the  preaent 
day,  the  Liparaean  islands  (al  Aatofniur  rqo-oi, 
Strab.  vi.  p.  375).  Strabo  correctly  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  hrgest  of  the  seven,  and  the  nearest  to  tfae 
coast  of  Sicily  except  Thegrmeasa  or  Hlen  {Vul- 
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LIPARA. 

daw).  Both  he  and  Plisj  infcnn  Tis  that  it  wta 
originally  caUed  Helignnis  (McAr/oioift);  a  name 
that  mnat  probablj  be  referred  to  the  period  before 
the  Greek  colcny;  although  ancient  writen  affirm 
that  it  derived  the  name  of  Lifara  from  Upanu,  a 
son  of  AuKHi,  who  Rjgned  there  htfon  Aeolua,  so 
that  they  most  have  referred  the  name  of  Melignnia 
to  a  paiely  &balaas  age.  (Plin.  iiL  9. 1. 14;  Died. 
T.  7.)  The  name  of  Aeoloa  himaelf  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Aeolian  ielands,  and  there  can 
be  no  doabt  that  his  abode  was  placed  by  the  ear- 
Ikift  mytholt^cal  traditions  in  Lipara  itself,  though 
in  later  times  this  was  frequently  transferred  to 
Strongyle.     [Aeouae  Iksulae,  p.  S2.] 

In  the  historical  period  the  fint  mention  that  we 
£nd  of  Upara  is  the  settlement  there  of  a  Greek 
colony.  This  is  assigned  by  Diodoros  to  the  50th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  580 — 577);  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doabt  this  date,  though  Eosebins  (on  what 
snthority  we  know  not)  carries  it  back  nearly  50 
yean,  and  places  it  as  early  as  b.  a  627.  (Died. 
T.  9;  Eoseb.  Arm.  p.  107;  Clinton,  F.  H.  toI.  L 
pp^  208,  232.)  The  onanists  were  Dorians  from 
Cnidos  and  Rhodes;  bat  the  former  people  predomi- 
nated, and  the  leader  of  the  colony,  Pentathlns,  was 
himself  a  Cnidian,  so  that  the  dty  was  always 
reckoned  •  Cnidian  colony.  (Diod.  /.  e. ;  Pans.  z. 
11.  §  3;  Thnc.  iiL  88 ;  Strab.  tL  p.  275;  Scymn. 
Ch.  263.)  According  to  some  accomits  Pentathlns 
did  not  himself  live  to  reach  Lipara,  bnt  the  colony 
was  foonded  by  his  sms.  (Diod.  I.  e.)  Of  its  his- 
tory we  know  scarcely  anything  far  more  than  a 
nntmy  and  a  half,  bat  are  told  generally  that  it 
attained  to  considerable  power  and  prosperity,  and 
that  the  necesaity  of  defiaiding  themselves  aj^inst 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  led  the  Liparseans  to  esta- 
blisfa  a  naval  force,  with  which  they  ultimately  ob- 
tained some  brilliant  victories  over  tiie  Tyrrhenians, 
and  commemorated  these  snooesses  by  costly  ofiier- 
iogs  at  Delphi.  (Strab.  I.  e. ;  Diod.  v.  9  ;  Pans.  z. 
11.  §  3,  16.  §  7.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Lipaneans  themselves  were  sometimes  addicted  to 
piracy,  and  on  one  occasion  their  corsaire  intanjepted 
a  valuable  offering  that  the  Romans  were  sending  to 
Delphi;  bnt  their  chief  magistrate,  Timasitheaa,  im- 
mediately eaosed  it  to  be  restored  and  forwarded  to 
its  destinatiaa.  (Diod.  ziv.  93;  Liv.  v.  28;  Val. 
Uaz.  L  1.  §  4.) 

The  territory  of  Lipara,  thongfa  of  small  eztent, 
was  fertile,  and  produced  abundance  of  frnit;  but 
its  more  important  resonrces  were  its  mines  of  alum, 
arising  iixim  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  thermal  sources  proceeding  from  the 
same  causei  The  inhabitants  of  Lipara  not  only 
cultivated  thor  own  island,  but  the  adjoining  ones 
fi  Hierm,  Sbmgyle,  and  Didyme  ss  well;  a  proof 
that  the  population  of  Lipais  itself  must  have  been 
considerable.  (Thnc.  iiL  88;  Diod.  v.  10;  Fans, 
z.  11.  §  4;  Strab.  vL  p.  275.) 

At  t£e  time  of  the  first  Athenian  ezpedition  to 
Sicily  under  Laches  (b.  a  427)  the  Lipaiaeans  wen 
m  alliance  with  the  Syracosans,  probably  on  account 
tf  thor  Dorian  descent;  for  which  resson  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Athenian  and  Rhegian  fleet,  but 
with  no  aerions  result.  (Thoc.  iii.  88 ;  Diod.  zii. 
54.)  In  B.  c.  3!)6  they  again  appear  as  in  friendly 
nistioas  with  Synumse,  and  were  in  consequence 
»«*— ^nl  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco^  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  and  ezaeted  a  con- 
tribntion  of  30  talents  from  the  inhabitants.  (Diod. 
ziv.  56.)   It  daea  nut  appear  that  the  Carthaginians 
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at  this  time  retained  poaseaaioo  of  Upara;  sad  wa 
subsequently  find  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ* 
ence  in  b.  a304,  when  the  island  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  Agathocles,  in  the  midst  of  profbund 
peace,  and  without  even  a  pretext  for  the  aggression. 
The  invader  carried  off  a  booty  of  50  talenta, 
which  was,  however,  lost  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily  in 
a  storm,  which  was  natnrslly  attributed  to  the  wrath 
of  Aeolus.  (Id.zz.  101.)  It  could  not  have  been 
long  after  this  that  Lipara  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Carthage,  to  which  dty  it  was  subject  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  Fiist  Punic  War  (b.  c  264),  and  from 
its  ezcellent  ports,  and  advantageous  situation  for 
commanding  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  became  a  &- 
vourite  naval  station  with  that  people.  (Id.  zziL  18, 
p.  500.)  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (b.  a  260), 
the  Roman  consul,  Cn.  Cornelius,  having  been  de- 
ceived with  the  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  island,  was  captured  there,  with  his  whole 
squadron  (Pol.  L  21);  and  in  B.  a  257,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
fleets  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (Ji.  25): 
but  a  few  years  later  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the 
Romans,  under  C.  Aurelios,  and  remained  io  their 
bands  from  this  time,  B.C.  251.  (/i.  89;  Diod, 
xxiiL  20  ;  Zonar.  viiL  14;  Oras.  iv.  8;  Fraotin. 
Sirai.  iv.  1.  §  31.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Pmiic  War 
a  considerable  Carthaginian  squadron  was  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  island  of 
Vuteano  (Liv.  zzi.  49) ;  bnt  from  this  time  we  find 
no  historical  mention  of  it  till  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Sextos  Pompeins  in  Sicily,  in  B.  c.  36, 
when  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  islands  once  more 
sppear  as  a  naval  station  of  importance.  It  wii 
occupied  and  fortified  by  Pompeiua,  but  taken  by 
Agrippa,  who  afterwards  established  his  fleets  at  the 
island  of  Vukano,  and  from  tbenoe  threatened  the 
forces  of  Pompeins  at  Mylae  and  Messana.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  y.  97, 105, 1 1 2  ;  Dion  Cass.  zliz.  1,7.)  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Lipara  continued  to  enjoy  con- 
siderable prosperity  under  the  Roman  government 
Diodoms  praises  its  fertility,  as  well  ss  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ports;  and  says  that  the  Liparaaans  de- 
rived a  huge  revenue  from  the  mcoopoly  of  the  tnda 
in  alum.  (Diod.  v.  10.)  Cicero,  indeed,  speaks  of  it 
in  disparaging  terms,  ss  "parva  civitas,  in  insula 
incnlta  tenniqne  posita'  (^Vtrr.  iii.  37);  bnt  this 
seems  to  be  an  oratorical  exaggeration,  and  the  im- 
mediate reference  of  the  passage  is  to  com,  for  the 
growth  of  which  Lipara  could  never  have  been  well 
adapted.  But  though  suffering  severely  from  drought 
in  summer  (Thua  iii.  88),  owing  to  the  volcanie 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  island  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
considerable  fertility,  and  at  the  present  day  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  wine,  and  oiL  (Smyth's 
Sicihi,  p.  265;  D'Orville,  Siaila,  p.  18.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Lipara  was  some- 
times used  ss  a  place  rf  exile  for  political  of- 
fenders (Dion  Cass.  IxxvL  6);  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
monks.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  Em]dre  it  was 
frequented  for  its  hot  baths  (Plin.  zzzL  6.  t.  32 ; 
Diod.  V.  10),  which  are  still  in  nse  at  the  present 
day,  being  supplied  from  thermal  springs  :  some 
remains  rf  ancient  buildings,  still  visible,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  these  establishments. 
A  few  fragments  of  walls  may  also  be  traced  on  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  modem  casUe;  and  many  coins, 
fragments  of  sculpture,  &c.,  have  been  discovered 
on  the  island.     (Smyth's  SieUy,  p.  262.) 
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LIPARIS. 


Stnbo  and  aome  other  ueieiit  writers  speak  of 
Tolcanie  phenomena  u  occuiiing  on  the  island  of 
Lipara  itaelf  (Strab.  tL  p.  275)  ;  bnt  though  it 
abonnda  in  hot  springs,  and  ontbreaks  of  volcanic 
Taponr,  it  doea  not  appear  probable  that  an;  Tolcanic 
eruptions  on  a  larger  scale  hare  oocuned  there 
vithin  the  period  of  history.  Those  of  the  n«gh- 
booring  island  of  Hiera  (the  VcLCAin  Iksula  of 
the  Romans,  now  Vulcamo),  from  its  proximity  to 
Lipara,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  dependency,  are 
sometimee  described  as  if  they  had  occurred  at 
Lipara  itself.  (Oroa.  t.  10;  JoL  Ohe.  89.)  The 
Tolcanic  phenomena  of  the  Aeolian  islands  in  general 
are  more  folly  noticed  under  the  article  Akouab 
I>«DLa>.  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOIX  or  UPABA. 

LTPABIS  (Alvopis),  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
Gilicia,  which  emptied  itaelf  into  the  sea  at  Soli, 
and  was  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  oily 
natore  of  its  waters.  (Plin.  v.  S2  ;  Antig.  CarysL 
150;  Vitrnv.  viiL  3.)  [L.  S.] 

LIPAXUS  (A(ra|as),  a  town  of  Cmsis,  or  Cros- 
aaea,  in  Haeedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Hecataens 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  and  Herodotns  (viL  123). 

LIPPOS,  AD.    [Vkttoiim.] 

LIPSYDRIUH     [Attica,  f.  3S6,  b.] 

LIQUK'NTIA  (Luaua),  a  considerable  river  of 
Venetia,  which  rises  in  the  Jnlian  Alps  to  the  N.  of 
Opitergimn  (^Oderxo),  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
near  Caork,  about  midway  between  the  Pitae 
(Plavis)  and  the  TagUameato  (Tilaventum).  (Plin. 
iiL  18.  s.  23.)  It  had  a  port  of  the  same  name  at 
its  month.  Servius  (od  Aat.  iz.  679)  correctly 
places  it  between  Altinum  and  Concordia.  The 
name  is  not  foond  in  the  Itineraries,  bat  Paulas 
Diaconus  mentions  the  "  pons  Liqnentiae  flnminis  " 
on  the  road  from  Fomm  Julii  towards  Patavium. 
(P.  Diac  Bitt  Lang.  v.  39 ;  Anon.  Ravenn.  iv. 
36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIIOA.    [Edna.] 

LIRIMIRIS  (Anptiupit),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  between-  Harionis  and  Leupbana,  about 
10  miles  to  the  north  of  Hamburgh.  Its  exact  site, 
however,  is  unknown.    (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  27.)    [L.  S.] 

LIBIS  (Acipis  :  Gari/liano'),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  a  little  below  Minttmiae.  It  had  its 
Bonrce  in  the  central  Apennines,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Lacus  Fucinns.  of  which  it  has  been  some- 
times, but  eriDneoaaly,  regarded  as  a  subterranean 
outlet.  It  flows  at  flrst  in  a  SE.  dirsction  through 
a  long  tronghlike  valley,  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Apennines,  until  it  reaches  the  city 
of  Sora,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  SW.,  and 
punues  that  coarae  until  after  its  junction  with  the 
Trems  or  Saeeo,  dose  to  the  site  of  Fregellae';  from 
thence  it  again  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  SE.,  but 
nltiniately  resumes  its  SW.  direction  before  it 
enters  tlw  sea  near  Hintumas.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pliny  tell  us  that  it  was  originally  called  Clanis,  a 


LISStJS. 
name  which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  vaiBj 
Italian  rivers  [CLAins] :  the  former  writer  erro- 
neously assigns  its  sources  to  the  country  of  the 
Vestini;  an  opinion  which  is  adopted  also  by  Lucan. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233  ;  Lucan.  ii.  425.)  The  Liris  is 
noticed  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets,  as  a  very 
gentle  and  tranqoil  stream  (Hor.  Cnrm.  L  31.  8 ; 
Sil.  ItaL  iv.  348X — a  character  whkh  it  well 
deserves  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coone,  where  it  is 
described  by  a  modem  traveller  as  "  a  wide  and 
noble  river,  winding  under  the  shadow  of  poplais 
through  a  lovely  vale,  and  then  gliding  gently 
towai^  the  sea."  (Eustace's  Clatncal  Tour,  voL  ii. 
p.  320.)  But  Dearer  its  source  it  is  a  clear  and 
rapid  mountain  river,  and  at  the  village  of  Itola, 
about  four  miles  below  Sora,  and  just  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fibrenus,  it  forms  a  cascade  of  above 
90  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  water- 
&lls  in  luly.     (Craven's  Abruai,  vol.  L  p.  93.) 

The  Liris,  which  is  still  called  Liri  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  though  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Garigliano,  which  it  assumes  when  it  becomes  a 
more  considerable  stream,  has  a  course  altogether  of 
above  60  geographical  miles  :  its  most  considerable 
tribotaiy  is  the  Trems  or  Sacco,  which  joins  it 
about  thrse  miles  below  Ceprauo.  A  few  miles 
higher  up  it  receives  the  watera  of  the  Fibrenus, 
80  celebrated  from  Cicero's  description  (<&  Leg.  iu  3); 
which  is,  however,  but  a  small  stream,  though  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  and  beanty  of  its  watera. 
[FiBBKHin.]  The  Melfis  (^Mef/a),  which  joins  it 
a  few  miles  below  the  Saeeo,  but  from  the  opposita 
bank,  is  equally  inconsiderable. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  near  Mintomae,  was 
an  extensive  sacred  grove  consecrated  to  Marica,  a 
nymph  or  local  divinity,  who  was  represented  by  a 
traditico,  adopted  by  Virgil,  as  mother  of  Latinos, 
while  others  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Aat. 
vii.  47  ;  Lactant  Imt.  Di».  i.  21.)  Her  grove 
and  temple  (LucDS  Maricas:  Ma^finu  KAffor, 
Plat  Mar.  39)  wers  not  only  objects  of  great  vene- 
ntioD  to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
IiCnturtutf,  bat  appear  to  have  enjoyed  coosidFrabie 
celebrity  with  the  Romans  themselves.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  233 ;  Liv.  xzviL  37  ;  Serv.  ad  Aea.  viL  47.) 
Immediately  adjoining  its  mouth  was  an  extensive 
marsh,  formed  probably  by  the  stagnatioo  of  the 
river  itself,  and  celebrated  in  history  in  connection 
with  the    adventures    of  Marine.      [E.  H.  B.] 

LISAE  (Alroi),  a  town  of  Crusis  or  Croasaea,  in 
Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (viL  isis). 
[Crusis.] 

LISINAE,  a  town  of  Histiaeotis,  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  bordera  of  Athamania,    (Liv.  zxxii.  14.) 

LISSA.    [Jaccrtani.] 

LISSA  (Alfftro,  Procop.  B.C.  I  7i  Itm.Ant<m.), 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricnm,  placed  by  Pliny 
(iiL  30)  over  against  ladera.  Uglian,  noted  for  its 
marbles,  and  an  island  which  obtained  a  momentary 
importance  during  the  wara  of  the  Venetians,  le- 
ptesenta  Lissa.  (Wilkinson,  Dabmlia  and  Monte- 
negro, vol.  L  p.  78.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LISSUS.    [LEOHTmi.] 

LISSUS  (A/iriror,  PtoL  iiL  17.  §  3),  a  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  the  anonymous  Coast- 
descriher  places  between  Snia  and  Calamyde.  (.SCis- 
diam.)  The  Peutinger  Table  gives  16  M.  P.  as  the 
distance  between  Cantanum  and  Lisoi  This  Cretan 
city  waa  an  episcopal  see  in  the  time  of  Hietucles. 
(Comp.  ComeL  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  235.)  The 
order  in  which  he  mentions  it  with  the  (Aher  bishoprics 
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m  the  W.  put  of  the  iaUnd  tgntt  Terjr  well  mth 
the  sapposition  that  he  site  ms  on  the  spot  now 
alM  ITdghio  Kyrba.  This  place  occupies  ■  small 
hollow  of  the  hUls  fiunag  the  sea,  like  a  theatre. 
Kear  the  church  of  the  Ptaiaglaa  are  what  appear 
to  be  Testiges  of  ao  ancient  temple,  consisting  of 
granite  columns,  and  white  marble  fragments,  ar- 
chitraTcs,  and  pediments.  Further  on,  appears  to 
have  been  another  temple,  and  a  theatre.  The  tombs 
are  oD  the  SW.  ade  of  the  plain.  The/  are  worked 
independent  of  the  lock,  with  arched  roo&.  There 
are  perhaps  fiftj  of  them.  (PasbleT,  Trm.  ToL  ii. 
p.  88  ;  Mmm.  CloMt.  AnL  toL  iu  p.  298.) 

Of  all  the  towns  which  existed  on  this  part  of  the 
etast,  Liasus  alone  seems  to  have  struck  coins,  a 
fart  which  agrees  rei;  well  with  the  evidence  snp- 
plied  hj  its  sitnation,  of  its  baring  been  a  place  of 
seme  trading  importance.  The  harbour  is  mentioned 
hj  Scylax  (|k  18),  and  the  tjpes  of  the  coins  are 
other  maritime,  or  indicatire  of  the  worship  of  Dic- 
tjnna,  as  might  bare  been  expected  on  this  part  of 
tile  island  The  obverse  of  one  coin  bears  the 
impress  of  the  caps  and  stars  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
its  leverae  a  qniver  and  arrow.  On  the  second  coin 
the  capa  and  stars  are  replaced  bj  a  dolphin,  and 
instead  of  the  quiver  a  female  head,  probably  that 
of  Artemis  or  Dictjnna.  (Camp.  E^el,  VbL  ii. 
PL  315.)  [E.B.J.] 

USSUS  (jMams,  Strab.  to.  p.  316 ;  PtoL  iL  16. 
$  5  ;  Stcph.  B.;  Hieroclee;  Pent  Tab.),  a  town  of 
UTriemn,  at  the  moath  of  the  river  Drilo.  Dioo/sius 
the  elder,  in  his  schemes  for  establi.-'hing  settlements 
amoog  the  lUyiian  tribes,  futmded  Lissus.  (Diod. 
XT.  13.)  It  wss  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the 
Illvrians,  who,  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Bomans,  retained  this  port,  beyond  which  their 
vessds  were  not  allowed  to  sail.  (Polyb.  ii.  12.) 
B.  c.  SII,  Philip  of  Uacedon,  having  surprised 
the  citadel  Acroliasus,  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
imder.  (Polyb.  viii.  15.)  Gentins,  the  Illyrian 
king,  collected  his  forces  here  fiir  the  war  against 
Some.  (Liv.  zliv.  30.)  A  body  of  Roman  citizens 
was  stationed  thete  by  Caesar  {B.  C.  iiL  26 — 29) 
to  defend  the  town ;  and  Pliny  (iii.  26),  who  says 
that  itwaslOOM.P.  from  Epidsums,  describes  it 
as  "  opiidmn  dvium  Bomanorum."  Constantine 
Forpfaynigeneta  (fie  Adm.  In^.  c  30)  calls  it  'EAur- 
cii,  ud  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Letch.  (Leake, 
Norliem  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  477;  Schaiarik,  £Zi». 
Alt.  ToL  ii.  p.  275.)  [E.  B  J.] 

LISTA  (AfiTTa),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  accoiding  to  Varro  (qp.  Dion.  HaL 
i.  14),  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Aborigines,  when 
that  people  still  dwelt  in  the  moimtain  valleys 
annnd  Beate.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Sabines  by 
a  night  attack  from  Amitemum ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants took  refuge  in  Beate,  from  whence  they  made 
Kveial  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  possession  of 
their  city;  bat  failing  in  this,  they  decbued  it,  with 
the  sotroonding  territory,  sacred  to  the  gods,  and 
imprecated  curses  on  all  who  should  occupy  it. 
Tlus  drcnmstance  probably  acooimts  fur  the  absence 
of  all  other  mention  of  it;  though  it  would  seem 
that  its  ruins  still  remained  in  Uie  time  of  Varro, 
or  at  least  that  its  site  was  clearly  known.  This 
hu  been  in  modem  times  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Aceord&ig  to  the  present  text  of  Dionysius,  it  was 
■itsated  24  stadia  bam  Tiora,  the  ruins  of  which 
an  probably  those  at  Caitore  near  Sto.  Anaiolia,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  SaJto,  36  miles  from  Rieti. 
BuDMa  aecosdisgly  plaoea  it  at  Sta.  Anatolia  itself, 
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where  there  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  eftr. 
But  Holstenius  long  ago  pointed  out  a  site  about  S 
miles  from  Beate  itself,  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
CivHa  DtieaU,  still  called  ifonte  di  Leita,  where 
there  still  exist,  according  to  a  local  antiquarian, 
Hartelli,  and  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city ,  with  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  and  • 
site  of  considerable  strength.  The  situatioo  of 
these  ruins  would  certainly  be  a  mora  probable  posi- 
tion for  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines  than  one  so 
fiu  removed  as  Sta.  Anatolia  from  their  other  settle- 
ments, and  would  accord  better  with  the  natural 
line  of  advance  of  the  Sabines  fix>m  Amitemum, 
which  must  have  been  by  the  pass  of  Anirodoeo 
and  the  valley  of  the  Veliiio.  In  this  case  ws  must 
understand  the  distance  of  24  stadia  (3  miles),  as 
stated  by  Dionysius  (or  rather  by  Varro,  whom  be 
cites),  as  having  reference  to  Beate  itself,  not  to 
Tiora.  (Bunaen,  Antiehi  StabiUmenti  ItaUci,  in 
Ann.  d.  Intt  ArA.  vol  vi.  p.  137 ;  Cell's  Tty)o- 
graphji  of  Rome,  p.  472 ;  Holsten.  Not.  in  Clmer. 
p.  114.)  _  rE.H.B.] 

LISTBOI?  (AuTT/wr),  a  place  in  Epiius  Nova, 
mentioned  by  Hieroclee  with  a  fortress  AuarrBCS 
('AfdoTpot,  Pnwop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4).  It  is  probably 
represented  by  the  village  and  castle  of  KUtira, 
sitiuited  on  the  river  Aous  (Kuto),  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Csntacuzenns  (KXturovpa,  ii.  32  ;  comp. 
Anna  Comnena,  ziii.  p.  390)  in  the  fouiteenUi 
century,  togethw  with'  other  places  which  are  still 
to  be  recogpoised  as  having  been  the  chief  strong- 
holds  in  this  part  of  Greece.  [Aoci.]  (I/eake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  383.)         [E.  B.  J.! 

LITA'BRUM.     [Vaocad]. 

LITANA  SILVA,  a  forest  in  the  territory  of  the 
Boians  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Boman  consul  L.  Poetumius,  in  B.  a  S16. 
On  this  disastrous  occasion  ths  consul  himself 
perished,  with  bis  whole  army,  consisting  of  two 
Boman  legions,  augmented  by  auxiliaries  to  the 
amount  of  25,000  men.  (Liv.  zziii.  24  ;  Frontin. 
Strat.  L  6.  §  4.)  At  a  bter  period  it  witnessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  defeat  of  the  Boians  by  the 
Boman  consal  L.  Valerins  FUccns,  b.  a  195.  (Lir. 
xzxiv.  22.)  The  forest  in  queetion  appears  to  have 
been  utnated  somewhere  between  Bononia  and  Pla- 
centia,  bnt  its  name  is  never  mentioned  after  the 
reduction  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  tract  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  marshy  gnmnd  on  the  banks  of  the  Pados  was 
at  this  time  covered  with  forest.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LITANOBBIGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  between  Caesaromagus  (fecnmnt)  and 
Augustomagus,  which  D'Anville  supposes  to  be  Sen- 
Ut.  According  to  his  reading,  the  Itin.  makes  it 
xviiL  Gallic  leagues  from  Caesaromagus  to  Litano- 
briga,  and  iiii.  from  Litanobriga  to  Augustomagus. 
Walckenaer  {Giog.  ^c,  vol.  iii.  p.  55)  makea  the 
first  distance  xvL,  and  the  second  iiil ;  and  he  places 
Caesaromagus  at  Verberie,  near  the  river  Autone. 
The  Table  mentions  no  place  between  Caesaromagus 
and  Augustomagus,  bnt  it  makes  the  whole  distance 
xziL  We  may  assume  that  Litanobriga  was  situ, 
ated  at  a  ford  or  bridge  over  a  river,  and  this  river  is 
the  Owe.  D'Anville  first  thought  that  Litanobriga 
might  be  PontSainte-Maxence,  for  a  Roman  road 
from  Beauvait,  called  Brvaehaut,  passes  by  Cler- 
mont, and  joins  a  road  from  Pont-Satnte-Jfaseence. 
But  the  numbers  in  the  Itins.  &11  short  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Beatnaw  and  SeaUii  and  accordingly 
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IVAiiTilla  gave  np  Pont-Samte-ifaaHc»,  and  fixed 
Litinobriga  at  Creil  on  the  Oit,  and  along  this  line 
the  distances  of  the  Table  agree  prett;  well  with  the 
teal  distances.  Walckenaer  fixes  Litanobriga  at  Pont- 
Samte-Maaxnee.  The  solution  of  this  difficnltj  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  Augustomagus ;  or  if  we  are 
content  with  the  evidence  for  fixing  Litanobriga  at 
Pont  Smnte-Mcaenee,  we  cannot  place  Aagusto- 
magns  at  Seidii.  [AuouaroKAQus.]  [G.  L.] 

LITERNUM  {Mrrtpntr,  Strab.;  AMTtpvor, 
Ptd. :  Eik.  LitemiDos :  Tor  H  Patria),  a  town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Campania,  between  the  month  of 
the Voltnmns  and  Cnmae*  It  was  sitoated  at  the 
month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Strab.  v.  p.  243 : 
LiT,  zxzii.  29),  which  assnmed  a  stagnant  cha- 
racter as  it  approached  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
liderable  marshj  pool  or  lagoon,  called  the  Literka 
Paids  (Sil.  Ital.  vii.  278  ;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66), 
and  bordered  on  either  side  bj  more  extensive 
marsfara.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  there  was  a 
town  there  at  all  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Boman  colony :  Livj's  expression  (t  c.)  that  that 
colony  was  sent  "  ad  ostia  Litemi  fluminis,"  would 
seem  to  imply  the  contraiy ;  and  though  the  name 
of  Litemum  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
it  is  in  a  manner  that  does  not  clearly  prove  there 
was  then  a  town  there.  (Ltv.  xxiii.  35.)  But  the 
notice  in  Festus  (r.  Prae/ecturae),  who  mentions 
Litemum,  with  Oapna,  Cumae,  and  other  Campa- 
nian  towns,  among  the  Praefectnrae,  must  probably 
refer  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  Roman  settlemenL 

It  was  not  till  the  year  B.  o.  194  that  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizens  was  settled  at  Litsmum  at  the 
game  time  with  one  at  Vnltumum  ;  they  were  both 
of  the  class  called  "  colonise  maritimae  civium,"  but 
were  not  nmnerons,  only  300  colonists  being  sent  to 
each.  (Lir.  xxxii.  29,  xxxir.  45.)  The  situation 
of  Litemum  also  was  badly  chosen :  the  marshy 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  it  unhealthy, 
while  the  adjoining  tract  on  the  sea-coast  was  sandy 
and  barren ;  hence,  it  never  seems  to  have  risen  to  be 
a  place  of  any  importance,  and  is  chiefly  noted  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  place  which  Scipio 
Africanna  chose  for  his  retirement,  when  he  with- 
drew in  disgust  from  public  life,  and  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  52,  53  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  86 ;  Val.  Msx.  v.  3. 
§  1 ;  Oroa.  iv.  20.)  At  a  later  period,  bowerer, 
Angnstns  settled  a  firesh  colony  at  Literanm  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  235),  and  the  constraction  by  Domitian  of 
the  road  leading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Sinuessa  to 
Cnmae  must  have  tended  to  render  it  more  frequented. 
But  it  evidently  never  rose  to  be  a  considerable 
place :  nnder  the  Roman  Empire  its  name  is  men- 
tioned only  by  the  geographera,  and  in  the  Itine- 
raries in  connection  with  the  Via  Doraitiana  already 
noticed.  (Stnb.  v.  p.  243 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin. 
iil  5.  s.  9  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  6  ;  Jtm.  Ant.  p.  122  ; 
Tab.  Peuf)  We  learn,  however,  that  it  still  existed 
as  a  "  dvitas'  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II. 
(Symmach.  Ep.  vi.  S) ;  and  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  the  fifUi  century. 

The  villa  of  Scipio,  where  he  spent  the  latter 

*  The  name  is  written  in  many  MSS.  Listeb- 
KXTM,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions, 
to  say  which  form  is  really  the  more  comet ;  bat 
LTrBBKUH  seems  to  be  supported,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  best  MSS.,  as  weH  as  by  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  as  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Ptolsmy. 
(Tzschncke,  ad  Md.  ii.  4.  §  9.) 
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yean  of  his  life,  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of 
Seneca,  who  has  left  us  a  detailed  description  of  it, 
and  strongly  contrasts  the  simplidty  of  its  arrange- 
ments «ith  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  those  of 
his  own  time.  (Ep.  86.)  Pliny  also  tells  us,  that 
some  of  the  olive  trees  and  myrtles  planted  by  the 
hands  of  Scipio  himself  were  still  visible  there. 
(Plm.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.)  It  is  certain  that  his  tomb 
also  was  shown  atLitemum  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and 
Livy,  though  it  would  appear  that  there  was  great 
doubt  whether  ha  was  really  buried  there.  The 
well-known  epitaph  which,  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb, — 
"  Ingrata  patria,  ne  ossa  quidem  mea  babes," — could 
certainly  not  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
who  treats  the  question  as  one  of  mere  conjecture, 
though  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Africanus  was 
really  buried  there,  and  not  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  at  Rome.  (Seneca,  I.  c. ;  Val.  Max.  T.  3. 
§  1  ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56.) 

The  site  of  Litemimi  is  now  marked  by  a  watch- 
tower  called  Tor  di  Patria,  and  a  miserable  village 
of  the  same  name ;  the  adjoining  Logo  di  Patria 
is  unquestionably  the  Litems  Palus,  and  hence 
the  river  Litemns  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
and  sluggish  stream  which  forms  the  outlet  of  this 
lake  to  the  sea.  At  the  present  day  the  Logo  di 
Patria  communicates  with  the  river  Clanius  or 
Lagno,  and  is  formed  by  one  of  the  arms  of  that 
stream.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times  also,  for  we  have  no  account 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius,  while  the  Litemus  is 
mentioned  only  in  coimection  with  the  town  at  ita 
month.  [Clahids.]  The  modem  name  of  Patria 
must  certainly  have  been  derived  from  some  tradition 
of  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  already  noticed,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  arose ;  but  the 
name  may  be  traced  back  as  br  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. There  are  scarcely  any  mins  on  the  site  of 
Litemum,  but  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  by 
which  the  Via  Domitiana  here  craased  the  river  are 
still  extant,  and  the  road  itself  may  be  traced  from 
thence  the  whole  way  to  Cumae.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LITHRUS  (Ai'Spoi),  the  name  of  the  northern 
branch  of  Mount  Paryadres  in  Fontns,  which,  to- 
gether with  Mount  Ophelimns  in  the  north-west  of 
Amasia,  enclosed  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of 
Pbanaroea.  (Smb.  xii.  p.  556.)  Hamilton  (lU- 
learcha,  toL  i.  f.  349)  believes  that  these  two 
ancient  hills  answer  to  the  modem  Kemer  Dagh 
and  Oktap  Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

LIVIANA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  by 
the  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Carcass 
(Capa»sonne)andNarho(A^arionne).  It  is  the  next 
station  to  Carcase,  and  xii.  from  it :  the  station  that 
follows  Liviana  is  Usuerva,  or  Usuema,  or  Hosoerba. 
The  site  is  uncertain.  fG.  L.1 

LIX,  LIXUS.    [llAUBitTAlnA]. 

LIZIZI&    [Azizis.] 

LOBETA'NI  (Auffirrawt),  one  of  the  lesser 
peoples  in  the  NE.  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Their  position  was  S£.  of  the  Celtibebi,  and  M.  of 
the  BAaTKTANi,  in  the  SW.  of  Arragon.  The  only 
city  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them  was  Lobxtum 
(tuHitTOv),  which  D'Anville  identiSes  with  Se^vata, 
bntUkert  with  Albarradn.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  60;  Coins 
(ip.  Sestini,  p.  169;  Ukert,  toL  il  pt  1,  pp  322, 
464.)  [P.  S.] 

LOBE'TDM.    [LoBBTAKi.] 

LOCORITUM  (AoK^f>rro>'),  a  town  on  the  river 
Main  in  Germany,  and  probably  the  same  as  the 
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liC«tr.  (PM.ii.  11.  §S9.)     Ita 
to  be  of  Celtic  origin.     (Comp.  SUiner,  Da*  IfiM. 
f<iit,f.\i5.)  [L.S] 

LOCBAS.    [CoBSiCA,  p.  691,  «.] 

LOCRI  EPICNEMI'DU,  OPD'UTIL  [Loceb.] 

LOCBI  CrZOLAE.    [LocRia.] 

LOCBI  (AocpoQ,  sometimes  called,  for  distino- 
tko'a  nke,  LOCBI  EPIZEPEVBU  {Amcpol  %«(«- 
ffpm,Thae.Tii.l;  Puid.0izi.15;  Stnb.;Steph.B.: 
EA.  bttfit,  Locrensia:  Bnina  nesr  Gtraet),  a  eitj 
on  the  SE.  oout  <i  the  Brnttiaii  penimnliL,  not  hi 
{ram  ita  soatbem  eztremitj,  and  one  of  the  moat 
cdebnted  of  the  Greek  cokmiea  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
It  vaa  a  odony,  as  its  name  obrionalj  implies,  of  the 
Loerians  in  Greece,  but  thete  ia  mnch  discrepancy 
as  to  the  tribe  of  that  nation  from  which  it  deriTed 
its  origin.  Strabo  affirma  that  it  was  fonnded  by 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  tmder  a  leader  named  Eoanthea, 
and  censorea  Ephoms  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Locri 
Opontii ;  bot  this  last  opinion  seems  to  hsTe  been  the 
ooe  genierally  pieralent  Scynmas  Chins  mentions 
kotb  opitdooB,  bat  seema  to  incline  to  the  latter;  and 
it  is  adopted  withont  question  by  Paosaniaa,  as  well 
a>  I7  the  poets  and  later  Latin  anthon,  whence  we 
may  probably  infer  that  it  was  the  tradition  adopted 
by  the  Looians  themselvea.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  359 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  313—317;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  12;  Virg. 
Ae».  vi.  399.)  Unfortunately  Folybias,  who  had  in- 
farmed  himself  particularly  as  to  the  history  and  in- 
atitatioDS  of  the  Loerians,  does  not  give  any  state- 
ment npon  this  point.  But  we  leam  from  him  that 
the  origin  of  the  colony  was  ascribed  by  the  tra- 
dition eonent  among  the  Loerians  themaelres,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  a  body  of 
fbgitiTe  slaves,  who  had  carried  off  their  mistreasea, 
with  whom  they  had  prerioosly  carried  on  an  il- 
licit interooDiae.  (PoL  xii.  5,  6,  1&— 13.)  The 
came  atocy  ia  alh«ied  to  by  Dionyaina  Feriegetea 
(965 — 367).  Pansaniaa  would  seem  to  refer  to  a 
wiudly  diAirant  tale  where  he  says  that  the  Lace- 
daemoniana  aent  a  colony  to  the  Epizephyrian  Locri, 
at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Crotona.  (Pans.  iii.  3. 
§  I.)  These  were,  howeTer,  in  both  cases,  probably 
only  additional  banda  of  colonists,  as  Lacedaemon 
was  norer  regarded  as  the  founder  of  either  city. 
The  date  of  the  fonndation  of  Locri  is  eqnally  im- 
certain.  Strabo  (JL  e.)  places  it  a  little  after  that  of 
CntoDa  and  Sjraense,  which  he  regarded  as  nearly 
eontampoiaiy,  but  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  this 
last  opinion.  [Cbotoka.  J  Eusehins,  on  the  coo- 
traiy,  brings  it  down  to  so  Ute  a  date  aa  b.  a  673 
(or.aoomding  to  Hieronymoa,  683);  bat  there  aeema 
gooid  reaaiai  to  believe  Uiat  thia  ia  mneh  too  lata,  and 
we  may  Tcntnre  to  adopt  Strabo's  statement  that  it 
was  fonnded  aoon  after  Crotona,  if  the  latter  be 
placed  about  710  B.  a  (Enseb.  Arm.  pi  105; 
Clinton  F.  S.  toL  i.  p.  186,  Tol.  ii.  p.  410.)  The 
traditions  adapted  by  Aristotle  and  Polybius  repre- 
sented the  first  settlers  as  gaining  possession  of  the 
■oil  from  the  natire  Oenotrians  (whom  they  celled 
Sicnli),  by  a  fraod  not  unlike  those  related  in  many 
similar  legends.  (FoL  xii.  6.)  The  fact  stated  by 
Strabo  tlut  they  first  estabUshed  themselves  on  Cape 
Zepfayrirmi  (^Capo  di  Bnazano),  and  subsequently 
renxned  from  thence  to  the  site  which  they  ulti- 
mately oocapied,  about  15  miles  fiirther  N.,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  their  distinctive  appella- 
tion,  and  may  be  depanded  on  as  aeeonte.    (SIibK 

As  in  the  case  of  moat  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy,  ws  have  Ttrj  acanty  and  imperfeot  ia- 
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fonnatitnocnoenungthsaaTlybiativy  of  Locri.  Tha 
first  event  in  ita  annab  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
OS,  and  one  of  those  ts  which  it  owes  its  chief  cele- 
brity, ia  the  legislation  cf  Zalencna.  This  wss  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  tcrittai  code  of  Uws  that  had 
been  given  to  any  Greek  state;  and  thongh  the  his- 
tory rf  Zalencns  himself  was  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  mixed  np  with  much  of  fable  [Zalxu- 
cus,  Biogr.  Diet.'],  then  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
the  Loerians  possosed  a  written  code,  which  passed 
under  his  name,  and  which  cootinned  down  to  a  late 
period  to  be  in  force  in  their  city.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Pindar  and  of  Demostbenea,  Locri  was  regarded 
aa  a  model  of  good  government  and  order;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  distingnisbed  for  their  adherence 
to  established  laws  and  thor  aversion  to  all  inno- 
vation. (Find.  OL  x.l7i  SchoL  ad  locf  Strak  vL 
p.  260;  Demoeth.  adv.  Timocrat.  p.  743;  Diod.xiL 
30,21.) 

The  period  of  the  legislation  of  Zalenena  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty:  hot  the  date  given  by 
Enaebiua  of  OL  30,  or  B.  a  660,  may  be  received 
as  appnizimately  correct.  (Enseb.  Arm.  p.  105; 
Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  Of  ita  principlea  we  know  bat 
little;  and  the  quotationa  from  his  laws,  even  if  wa 
could  depend  npon  their  authenticity,  have  no  refsr- 
enea  to  the  political  institations  0!  the  state.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  govanmient  cf  Locri  was 
an  aristocracy,  in  which  oertun  aelect  families, 
called  the  Hundred  Houses,  enjoyed  superior  privi- 
ties: these  were  oonsidsred  to  be  derived  from  tha 
original  settlers,  snd  in  accordance  with  the  legend 
concerning  their  origin,  were  regarded  as  deriving 
their  nobility  from  the  female  side.    (Pol.  xii.  5.) 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Locri,  of  which 
we  have  any  acooant,  is  tha  memorable  battle  of  the 
Sagras,  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  foroa  of  10,000 
Loeriana,  with  a  small  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
Rheginm,  totally  defeated  an  army  of  130,000  Cro- 
toniats,  with  vast  slaughter.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  S61 ; 
Cic.  d»N.D.  ii.  2 ;  Jnstin.  zz.  2, 3.)  The  eztr»- 
ordinary  character  of  this  victory,  and  the  exag- 
gerated and  fabulons  aooounta  of  it  which  appear  to 
have  been  circulated,  rendered  it  proverbial  among 
the  Graeks  (_i\iiUirrtpa  vwy  M  Xdr/p^  $uid.  1.  v.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  assigmng  its  correct  pkca 
in  history,  its  date  being  extremely  imcartain,  some 
aceonnts  placing  it  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (a.  a. 
510),  while  others  wouM  cany  it  back  neariy  SO 
yeara  earlier.     [Cbotoxa.] 

The  small  number  of  troops  which  the  Loeriana 
are  repreaented  as  bringing  into  the  field  upon  this 
occasion,  as  compared  with  those  of  Crotona,  wonid 
aeem  to  prove  that  the  dty  was  not  at  this  tnne  a 
very  pownfol  one;  at  least  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
to  compare  with  the  great  republics  of  Sybaris  and 
Crotona.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition;  and  it  must  in  all  probability  be  to  this 
period  that  we  mnst  refer  the  establishment  of  its 
colonies  of  Hipponinm  and  Medma,  on  tha  opposite 
aide  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Scymn.  Ch..  3U8 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  Locri  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  B.  c.  493,  when  the  Samian  colonists,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Sicily,  touched  there  (Herod,  vi.  23) ; 
and  it  appean  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  pro- 
sperity when  its  praises  were  sung  by  Pindar,  in 
B.  a  484.  (Find.  OL  z.,  zi.)  The  Loeriana,  from 
their  position,  wsre  naturally  led  to  maintain  a  close 
connection  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  especially 
with  Syracuse,  their  friendship  with  which  would 
aeem  to  have  dated,  according  to  some  accounts, 
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from  the  period  of  Iheir  rery  funndation.  (Stnb.  t!. 
p.  259.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  mlmoit 
conatantlT  on  temu  of  hoetilitj  with  their  DeigbfaonrB 
of  Rheg^um,  and,  daring  the  mle  of  Anaxihu,  iu  the 
latter  city,  were  threatnied  with  complete  destruc- 
tion by  that  despot,  from  which  they  wer»  sared  by 
the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syniciue.  (Find,  Pgth. 
ii,  35  ;  and  Schol.  ad  he.)  In  lilce  manner  we  find 
them,  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expeditions  to 
Sicily,  in  cloee  alliance  with  Syiactue,  and  on  temu 
of  open  enmity  irith  Bhegiam.  Hence  they  at  first 
engaged  in  aetna)  hostilities  with  the  Athenians 
Di^er  Laches  ;  and  thoagh  they  sabsequently  con- 
clnded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  they  still  refused 
to  admit  the  great  Athenian  armament,  in  b.o.  41 5, 
eren  to  anchor  on  their  coasts.  (Thnc  iiL  99, 1 1 5, 
iv.  1, 24,  T.  6,  Ti.  44,  vii.  1 ;  Diod.  lii.  54.  xiii.  3.) 
At  a  later  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  few  Italian  cities  that  sent  auxiliary 
ships  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     (Thnc,  viii.  91.) 

During  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dimysius  at  Sym- 
coae,  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  cities  were 
strengthened  by  the  personal  alliance  of  that  monarch, 
who  married  Doris,  ths  daughter  of  Xenetns,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  Locri.  (Diod. 
xiT.  44.)  He  suhaequently  adhered  steadfistiy  to  this 
allianos,  which  secured  him  a  footing  in  Italy,  flrom 
which  he  derived  great  advantage  in  his  wars  against 
the  Rhegians  and  other  statea  of  Magna  Graecia.  In 
retom  ^  this,  as  well  as  to  secore  the  continnanoe 
of  their  snppoii,  he  conferred  great  benefits  npon  the 
Locrians,  to  whom  he  gave  the  whole  territory  of 
Caolonia,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  in 
B.C.  389;  to  which  he  added  that  of  Hipponium  in 
the  following  year,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Scylletiam. 
(Diod.  xiv.  100,  106,  107;  Strab.  p.  281.)  Hip- 
ponium was,  however,  again  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  379.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  The 
same  intimate  relations  with  Syracuse  continued 
under  the  younger  Dionysius,  when  they  became  the 
source  of  great  misfortunes  to  the  city  ;  for  that 
despot,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse  (s.a  356), 
withdrew  to  Locri,  where  he  seized  ou  the  citadel, 
and  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  Bis  rale  htm  is  described  as  extremely 
arbitrary  and  opprsssivs,  and  stained  at  once  by  the 
most  excessive  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousness. 
At  length,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  the  Locrians 
toolc  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysins,  and 
drove  out  his  garrison ;  while  they  exercised  a  cruel 
vengeance  npon  bis  nnibrtunate  wife  and  daughters, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  (Justin,  xxi.  2, 3  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Arist  Pol  y.  7 ;  Clearch.  qk 
Athen.  xii.  541.) 

The  Locrians  are  said  to  have  sufiered  severely 
from  the  oppressions  of  this  tyrant;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  sustained  still  greater  injury  from 
the  increasing  powor  of  the  Bmttians,  who  were  now 
become  most  formidable  neighbours  to  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  this  port  of  Italy,  The  Locrians  never  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  it  is  certain  that  their  city  declined 
greatly  from  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  wars  of  Pyrrbns.  At  that  period 
it  appears  that  Locri,  as  well  as  Rhegium  and 
other  Greek  cities,  bad  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Borne,  and  even  admitted  a  Roman  gar- 
rison into  its  walls.  On  the  approach  of  Pyrrfaus 
they  expelled  this  garrison,  and  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  that  monarch  (Justin,  sviii.  I) ;  but 
they  had  soon  cause  to  regret  the  change :  for  the 
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garrison  left  tliere  by  the  king,  during  his  absenca 
in  Sicily,  condncted  itself  so  ill,  that  the  Locrians 
rose  against  them  and  expelled  them  fixxn  their 
city.  On  this  account  they  were  severely  punished 
by  Pyrrhus  on  his  return  bom  Sicily ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  Exactions  from  the  inhabitants,  he  carried 
off  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  treasures  from  the 
temple  of  Proserpine,  the  most  celebrated  sanctnaiy 
at  Locri.  A  violent  storm  is  said  to  have  punished 
his  impiety,  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  trea- 
sures. (Appian,  Santn.  m.  13 ;  Liv.  xsis.  18 ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  I,  Ext  §  1.) 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Locrians 
seem  to  have  submitted  again  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinned  so  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  they 
were  among  tiie  states  that  threw  off  the  Roman 
alliance  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.a  216.  (Lir.  xxii. 
61,  xxiii.  30.)  They  soon  after  recraved  a  Caitbo- 
ginian  force  within  their  walls,  though  at  the  same 
time  their  liberties  were  goanuiteed  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance  on  equal  terms.  (Lir.  xxiv.  1.)  When  the 
fortuns  of  the  war  began  to  turn  against  Carthage, 
Locri  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Crisjunus, 
but  without  success ;  and  the  approach  of  Hannibal 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  b.o.  208.  (Id. 
xxvii.  25,  28.)  It  was  not  till  B.a  205,  that 
Scipio,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  was 
enabled,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  citizen!),  to 
surprise  one  of  the  forts  which  commanded  the 
town ;  an  advantage  that  soon  led  to  the  surrender 
of  the  other  citadel  and  the  city  itnelf.  (Id.  xxix. 
6 — 8.)  Scipio  confided  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
the  command  of  the  garrison  to  his  legate,  Q.  Ple- 
minius;  but  that  officer  conducted  himself  with  such 
cruelty  and  rapacity  towards  the  unfortunate  Lo- 
crians, that  they  rose  in  timiult  against  him,  and  a 
violent  sedition  took  place,  which  was  only  appeased 
by  the  mtervention  of  Sci{»o  hiinself  That  general, 
however,  took  the  part  of  Pleminins,  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  bis  command ;  and  the  Locrians  were  ex- 
posed anew  to  his  exactions  and  cruelties,  till  they 
at  length  took  courage  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate. Notwithstanding  vehement  opposition  on  the 
port  of  the  jriends  of  Scipio,  the  senate  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Locrians,  condemned  Pleminius, 
and  restored  to  the  Locrians  their  liberty  and  tiie 
enjoyment  of  their  own  laVs.  (Liv.  xxix.  8,  16 — 
22;  Diod.  zxviL  4;  Appian,  j4iiii>6,  SS.)  Plemi- 
nins had,  on  this  occasion,  fcjiowed  the  example  of 
Pyrrhus  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Praoerpine; 
bat  the  senate  caused  restitution  to  be  made,  and 
the  impiety  to  be  expiated  at  the  pablie  cost. 
(Diod.  L  e.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  bf  Locri.  Not- 
withstanding the  privileged  condition  conceded  to  it 
by  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  very 
subordinate  position.  Polybius,  however,  speaks  of  it 
SS  in  his  day  still  a  considerable  town,  which  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  naval 
auxiliaries  to  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xii.  5.)  The 
Locrians  were  under  particular  obligations  to  that 
historian  (/&.) ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  them 
enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Cicen  (Cic  eU 
lig.  ii.  6),  but  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  their 
connection  with  the  great  orator.  From  Strabo's  ac- 
count it  is  obvious  that  Locri  still  subsisted  as  a  town 
in  his  day,  and  it  is  noticed  in  like  manner  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  10 ; 
Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  10).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  tlie 
Itinsraiies,  though  they  describe  this  coast  in  con- 
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dilenbk  deta3 ;  but  Procopios  tMina  to  ttt«st  its 
continQed  existence  in  the  6th  cntni;  (B.  O.  i.  IS), 
and  it  is  probmble  thst  it  owed  its  complete  de- 
stmctian  to  the  Sarscens.  Its  rery  nsme  was  fur- 
frottra  in  the  middle  a^es,  and  its  site  became  a 
matter  of  dispate.  This  lias  however  been  com- 
pletelj  established  hj  the  researehes  of  modem 
trsTcUera,  who  hare  found  the  remains  of  the 
ancieut  city  on  the  aea-ooast,  near  the  modem  town 
o<  Gerace.  (CIoTer,  Ital  p.  1301 ;  Somanelli,  ToL  L 
pi  152  ;  Cramer,  vol.  ij.  p.  411  ;  Biedesel,  Vogagt 
im*  la  Graade  Grice,  f.  \^.) 

The  few  ruins  tliat  --till  remain  have  been  care- 
fiillj  examined  and  described  by  the  Dne  de  Lnynes. 
(Jim.  d.  ItuL  Arch.  vol.  il  pp.  3— IS.)  The  site 
of  th*  ancient  city,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
by  the  vwtiges  of  the  walls,  occupied  a  space  of 
nenr  two  miles  in  length,  by  less  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  extending  fnim  the  sea-coast  at  Torre  di 
Geraoe  (on  tlie  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  called 
the  Fimie  di  S.  Hario),  to  the  first  heights  or 
ridges  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  evidently  to  these 
heights  that  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Esopis 
(*E4rwru),  on  which  he  places  the  first  fonndation  of 
the  city.  (Strah.  vL  p  259.)  The  same  heights 
are  separated  by  deep  ravines,  so  as  to  onistitute  two 
separate  summits,  both  of  them  retaining  the  traces 
of  ancient  furtificstions,  and  evidently  the  "  two 
citadels  not  &i  distant  from  each  other  '  noticed  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  captnre  of  the  city  by 
Scipia  (Liv.  xxix.  6.)  The  city  extended  from 
hence  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  towards  the  sea, 
and  had  onqnestionably  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  S.  JIario,  though  there  could  never  have 
been  a  harbour  there  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term.  Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  masonry  are 
scattered  over  the  site,  but  the  only  distinct  vestiges 
of  any  ancient  edifice  are  those  of  a  Doric  temple,  of 
which  the  basement  alone  now  ramains,  but  several 
cdnmns  were  standing  down  to  a  recent  period.  It 
is  occupied  by  a  brm-hoose,  called  the  Canao  dell' 
Jmperaiore,  about  a  mile  from  tlie  sea,  and  appeare 
to  have  stood  without  the  ancient  walls,  so  that  it  is 
not  improbable  the  rains  may  be  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Proserpine,  which  we  know  to 
have  occupied  a  similar  position.  (Liv.  xxix.  18.) 
The  ruins  of  Locri  are  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  modem  town  of  Gerace,  which  was  previously 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
(Clnver,  i  e.;  Barr.  de  Sit.  Calabr.  iii.  7),  and  15 
miles  Avm  the  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  the  Zephyrian 
promontory. 

The  Locrians  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  {01  x.  18, 
zi.  19)  for  thdr  devotion  to  the  Muses  as  well  as  for 
their  sldll  and  conrage  in  war.  In  accordance  with  this 
character  we  find  mention  of  Xenocritus  and  Era- 
sippns,  both  of  them  natives  of  Locri,  ss  poets  of 
some  note ;  the  lyric  poetess  Theano  was  probably 
also  a  native  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  (Schol.  ai 
Piad.  OL  xi.  17;  Boeckh,  ad  OLx.f.  197.)  The 
Pythagorean  philosophy  also  was  warmly  taken  up 
and  cultivated  there,  though  the  anthnritiea  had 
icfosed  to  admit  any  of  the  political  innovations  of 
that  philoeopher.  (Porphyr.  Vit.  Pt/th.  56.)  But 
among  his  followers  and  disciples  several  were 
natives  of  Locri  (Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  267),  the  most 
eminent  rf  whom  were  Tinuieus,  Echecrates.  and 
Acrioo,  from  whom  Phito  is  said  to  have  imbibed 
his  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  tenets.  (Cic.  de 
Fin.  T.  29.)  Nor  was  the  cultivation  of  other  arts 
neglected.    Eonomus,  a  Locrian  citizen,  was  cele. 
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brated  fbr  hii  akill  on  the  cithara ;  and  the  athlete 
Eothymus  of  Locri,  who  gained  several  prizes  at 
Olympia,  was  scarcely  lees  renowned  than  Milo  of 
Crotona.  (Strab.  vi.  ppi  255,  260 ;  Pans.  vi.  6. 
""i4-n.) 

The  territory  of  Locri,  durmg  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  city,  was  certainly  of  considerable 
extent  Its  great  augmentation  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  previous 
to  that  time,  it  was  separated  from  that  of  Bhegium 
on  the  SW.  by  the  river  Halex  or  Alice,  while  its 
northern  limit  towards  Caulonia  was  probably  the 
Sagras.  generally  identified  with  the  Alaro.  The 
river  Buthrotos  of  Livy  (xxix,  7),  which  appeara 
to  have  been  but  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
was  probably  the  NovUo,  about  six  miles  to  the  N. 
Thucydides  mentions  two  other  colonies  of  Locri 
(besides  Uipponium  and  Medma  already  noticed), 
to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Itone  and  Melae, 
but  no  other  trace  is  fuond  tt  either  the  one  or  tlie 
other.   (That  v.  6.)  [E.H.B.] 


COnr  OF  THB  I/>CRI   EPIZKrHTBn. 

LOCRIS  (AoKf>b:  Etk.  AoitpsI;  in  Latin  also 
Locri,  but  sometimes  Locrensee).  The  Locri  were 
an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Lelq;es.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle;  and  other  writera  supposed  the 
name  of  the  Locrians  to  be  derived  from  Locms, 
an  ancient  king  of  the  Leleges.  (AristoL;  Hes.  ap. 
Strab.  yu.  p.  322  ;  Scymnus  Ch.  590;  Dicaearcb. 
71;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13.)  The  Locrians,  however, 
must  at  a  veiy  early  period  have  become  inter- 
mingled with  the  Hellenes.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
they  always  appear  as  Hellenes;  and,  according  to 
some  traditions,  even  Deucalion,  the  founder  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Locrian 
town  of  Opus  or  Cynus.  (Find.  OL  ix.  63,  seq.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  425.)  In  historical  times  the  Locrians 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes,  differing  from 
one  another  in  customs,  habits,  and  civilisation.  Of 
these  the  eastern  Locrians,  called  the  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii,  dwelt  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece, 
opposite  the  island  of  Euboea;  while  the  western 
Locrians  dwelt  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  were 
separated  from  the  former  by  Mount  Famasens  and 
the  whole  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  (Strab.  ix,  p.  425.) 
The  eastern  Locrians  are  alone  mentioned  by  Homer; 
they  were  the  more  ancient  and  the  mote  civilised : 
the  westem  Locrians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  former,  are  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  time  of  the  Felopomiesian  War,  and  are  even 
then  represented  as  a  semt-barliarous  people.  (Thuc. 
L  5.)  We  may  conjecture  that  the  Locrians  at  one 
Ume  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  immigration  of  the  Pbocians  and 
Dorians.  (Niebnhr,  Lecktra  on  AnciaU  Ethno- 
graphy,  vol.  I  p.  123.) 

1.  LocBi  EpicREHiDn  and  Optmrn  Qtmuc- 
vrifutioi,  *Owovyrioi)j  inhabited  a  narrow  slip  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  from  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  the  month  of   the  river   Cephissus. 
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Their  nortliem  fitmtier  town  waa  Alpeni,  irbidh 
bordered  upon  the  lialians,  and  their  sonthem  fraa- 
tier  town  waa  Lnjmta,  which  at  a  later  time  be- 
longed to  Boeotia.  The  Locrians,  however,  did  not 
inhabit  thia  coast  continaoaslj,  hot  were  neparated 
bj  a  Damm  alip  of  Pbocia,  which  extended  to  the 
Eaboean  Ma,  wid  contained  the  Phocian  seaport 
town  of  Daphnoa.  The  Locrians  north  of  Daphnns 
wera  called  £picnemidii,  from  Monnt  Cnemis;  and 
those  aonth  of  this  town  were  named  Opuntii,  irom 
Opos,  their  principal  dlj.  On  the  west  the  Locrians 
were  separated  from  Phocis  and  Boeotia  by  a  range  of 
momttains,  extending  from  Hoont  Oeta  uid  ronning 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  northern  part  of  this 
range,  called  Monnt  Cnemis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416, 
425),  now  TManda,  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  separated  the  Epicnemidii  Locii  from  the  Pho- 
ciana  of  the  npper  vallej  of  the  Cephiasns;  the 
sonthem  portion,  which  bore  no  specific  name,  is  not 
■0  loftj  as  Mount  Cnemis,  and  separated  the  Opnn- 
tian  Locrians  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Boeotia. 
Lateral  branches  extended  from  these  mountains  to 
the  coast,  of  which  one  terminaled  in  the  promontory 
Cnemides  [Chsmides],  opposite  the  islands  called 
Lichades ;  but  there  were  several  fruitful  valleys, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  coast  is 
praised  both  by  ancient  and  modem  observers. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Forchhammer,  BeUemka,  pp.  11 
— 12;  Grate,  HitL  of  Greece,  ToL  ii.  p.  381.)  In 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  there  was  no  room  for  any  considerable 
rivers.  The  largest,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
mountain  torrent,  is  the  Boaobids  (fioiyputt), 
called  also  Hakes  (M(&n|t)  by  Strabo,  rising  in 
Monnt  Cnemis,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Scarpheia  and  Thronium.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  533;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  426;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  11;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
I^eake,  Northern  Oreece,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.)  The  only 
other  river  mentioned  by  name  is  the  Piatahius 
(WMrdytot,  Paus.  ix.  24.  §  5),  a  small  stream, 
which  flows  into  the  Opuntian  gulf  near  the  Boeotian 
frontier:  it  is  the  river  which  flows  from  the  modem 
village  of  Pro«iy>Ui.  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.)  The 
Opuntian  gulf  (i  'oirovmos  k6\wiis,  Strab.  ix. 
pp.  416, 425,  426),  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
town  of  Opos,  is  a  considerable  bay,  shallow  at  its 
inner  extremity.  In  this  bay,  close  to  the  coast,  is 
the  small  island  of  Atalanta.     [ Atalahta,  No.  1 .] 

There  are  three  important  passes  across  the  Locrian 
mountains  into  Phocis.  One  leads  from  the  territory 
of  the  Epicnemidii,  between  the  sunmiits  of  Monnt 
Callidromus  and  Mount  Cnemis,  to  Tithronum,  in 
the  npper  valley  of  the  Cephissus ;  a  second  across 
Monnt  Cnemis  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Elateia ;  and 
a  third  from  Opus  to  Hyampolis,  also  a  Phocian 
town,  whence  the  rood  ran  to  Abae  and  Orcho- 
menos. 

The  eastern  Locrians,  as  we  have  already  said, 
ar«  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  describes  them  as 
following  AJax,  the  son  of  OTleus,  to  the  Trajan 
War  in  forty  ships,  and  as  inhabiting  the  towns  of 
Cynns,  Opus,  Calliarns,  Besa,  Scarphe,  Augeiae, 
Tarphe,  and  Thronium.  (72.  ii.  527 — 535.)  Neither 
Homer,  Herodotns,  Thucydides,  nor  Folybins,  make 
any  distinction  between  the  Opuntii  and  Epicne- 
midii ;  and,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history,  Opus  was  regarded  as  the  chief  town  of  the 
eastern  Locrians.  Even  Strabo,  from  whom  the 
distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one  place  describes 
Opus  as  the  metropoUs  of  the  Epicnemidii  (ix. 
p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  (iv. 
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7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  («.  v.  'Or6tu;  fcam  Leake 
vol  ii.  p.  181).  In  the  Persian  War  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  fought  with  Leonidaa  at  Thermopylae,  and 
also  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Herod, 
vii.  203,  viiL  1 .)  The  Locrians  fought  on  the  aide 
of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thue.  iL  9.) 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Locrian  towns: — 
1.  Of  the  Epicnemidii :  along  the  coast  from  K.  to 
S.,  Alpehus  ;  NiCAKA ;  Scakphb  or  Scarpheia  ; 
Throhiuk  ;  CiCKHiB  or  Chicmidbs  ;  more  inland, 
Tabfhx,  afterwards  Phabyoae;  Auoeiae. — 3. 
Of  thi  Opuntii :  along  the  coast  from  N.  to  S., 
Alopb;  Ctsus;  Ores;  Hauie;  Lasyioia,  which 
at  a  later  time  belonged  to  Boeotia;  mors  in|ft»>i1^ 
Caixiabus;  Nabtx;  Cobskia. 


ooix  OF  TBB  LOCRi  optram. 

IL  Locri  Ozolab  COfilAu),  inhabited  a  dis- 
trict upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Doris  and  Aetolia,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on 
the  west  by  Aetolia.  This  district  is  monntainaus, 
and  for  the  moat  part  nnprodnctive.  The  declivities 
of  Mount  Parnassus  from  Phocis,  and  of  Monnt 
Corax  from  Aetolia,  occupy  the  greater  pert  of  it. 
The  only  river,  of  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  is 
the  Htlaethus,  now  the  Sfomo,  which  mns  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian 
gulf  near  Nanpactus.  The  frontier  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  west  was  close  to  the  promontory 
Antirrhinm,  opposite  the  promontory  Rhinm  on  the 
coast  of  Achaia.  Antirrhium,  which  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locri,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere,  f  VoL 
I.  p.  13.]  The  eastern  frontier  ofLocris,  on  the 
coast,  was  close  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Crissa;  and 
the  Crissaean  gulf  washed  on  its  western  side  the 
Locrian,  and  on  its  eastern  the  Phocian  coast.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ozolae  is  imcertain.  Various 
etymologies  were  proposed  by  the  ancients.  (Pans. 
X.  38.  §  1,  seq.)  Some  derived  it  from  the  verfi 
S(tiy,  "to  smell,"  either  from  the  stench  aiidng 
firom  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taphiassus,  be- 
neath which  the  centaur  Messus  is  said  to  have  been 
buried,  and  which  still  letuns  this  property  (of. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  427),  or  from  the  abnndance  of  aspho- 
del which  scented  the  air.  (Cf.  Archytas,  ap. 
Plui.  Q/aaat.  Graec.  15.)  Others  derived  it  froin 
the  undressed  skins  which  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants;  and  the  Locrians  themselves  from  tlie 
branches  (SCoi)  of  a  vine  which  waa  produced  in 
thnr  country  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  Locri 
Ozolae  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
Opuntian  Locrians.  They  first  appear  in  history  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides as  a  semi-barbarous  nation,  along  with  the 
Aetolians  and  Acaraanians,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  armour  and  mode  of  fightmg.  (Thoc  L  5, 
iiu  94.)  In  B.  c.  426  the  Locrians  promised  to 
assist  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  commander,  in 
his  invasion  of  Aetolia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Demosthenes,  most  of  the  Loraian  tribes  submitted 
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wHIinnt  oppoddoD  to  th«  Spirtan  Emylodnu,  who 
marehed  thnragh  their  territorjr  from  Delphi  to 
NattputDs.  (Thnc  iiL  95,  seq.)  They  belonged  at 
>  Uur  period  to  the  Aetolian  League.  (Polyb.  zriii. 
3a) 

The  chief  and  on]}'  important  town  of  the  Ozolae 
na  AitPHJsa/L,  aitaated  on  the  borden  of  Fbocia. 
The  other  towns,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  were: 
MoLTCKKiA;  Navpaotds;  Obmboh;  AimCIBKHA 
or  AaxicvKA  ;  Eupaudm  ;  Ertthkab  j  ToijO- 
FHo:r;  HxasDS;  Oeahthbia  or  Obaitthb;  Iphob; 
Chauiiecm;  more  inland,  Akoitivu;  PonDAiriA; 
CBOcnxixnt ;  TKiCHinii ;  Olpae  ;  Messapia  ; 
Htls;  Tsitaea;  Mtosia. 

On  the  gtogn^j  of  the  Locrian  tribea,  see  I.eake, 
Abrdem  Greece,  ToL  ii.  pp.  66,  teq.,  170,  seq., 
587,  seq. 

LOG  I  or  LTJGI  (Aiiyai  or  AaSym),  a  people  in 
North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  12) 
aa  a  popalation  to  the  couth  of  the  Mertae,  and  west 
of  the  ComaliiL  This  giya  the  part  about  the 
J)ormock,Cromarlg,»ndMurragFirUu.  [R.6.L.] 

L06IA,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
aa  between  the  Vinderius  and  the  Rhobogdian  pro- 
montory. Probably  [see  Visdeiuos]  the  Lagan, 
blliog  into  BtlfiutLougk,  name  for  name,  and  phu» 
fer  pbce.  [R.  G.  L.J 

LONCnni  (£wHs)>  a  place  in  the  south  of 
Koiicum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riTer  Diavus,  at 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  led.  {Itm.  Ant. 
p.  279.)  The  whole  district  about  Lime  aboands 
in  KoDian  antiquities.  (Gruter,  Itueript.  p.  267. 
9 ;  Mochar,  Norieim,  p.  254.)  [L.  S.] 

LONOraiUM  (^hoMriar,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  27;  Au*- 
^lnal',  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Ix>ndinium,  Tac.  Awn.  ziv. 
33;  Oppidum  LondinienM,  Enmen.  Paneg.  Conit  17; 
Lnodinium,  Amm.  Marc  zx.  I),  the  capital  of  Boman 
Britain.  Ptolemy  (le.)  places  Londininm  m  the 
district  of  the  Cantii;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
posiijan  has  very  naturally  been  questioned.  Modem 
discoveries  have,  however,  decided  that  the  southern 
limits  of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pins,  extended  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
territay  of  the  Cantii;  and  Ptolemy,  therefore,  was 
sot  altogether  nnwainnted  in  placing  Londininm  in 
this  divisioo  of  Britun.  In  earlier  times  the  city 
wa«  confined  to  the  northein  bank  of  the  Thames. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  Tacitus,  in  his 
wdl-known  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  As  Britain  was  only  fully 
inlgugated  by  Claudius,  Londininm  must  hare  ra- 
pidly advanced  to  the  importance  it  assumes  in  the 
MUialiwe  of  this  historian.  Although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Jnlius  Caesar  or  by  other  early  writers,  the 
p^i'Ujr  natural  advantages  of  the  locality  punt  it 
cot  as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  of  the  mer- 
ebjnts  and  tnders  who  visited  Britain  from  the 
*i<mli«li  ports  and  from  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
At  tha  comparatively  early  period  in  the  Eoman 
domination  referred  to,  («ndinium  is  spoken  of  as 
a  place  of  established  mercantile  reputation.  The 
three  chief  cities  of  Britain  at  this  period  were 
Verulamium,  Camnlodunum,  and  Londininm.  At 
Camolodnnnm  a  colony  of  veterans  had  been  esta- 
blished ;  Vemlaminm  had  recdved  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  mnnicipium  ;Londinium,  without  stich 
distiu^ians,  had  attuned  by  home  and  foreign  trade 
that  pra-eminence  which  ever  maiked  her  as  the  me- 
tropolis cf  Britain: —"  LoDdinimn  ....  cognomento 
qnidan  ooloidae  Don  inaigne,  sed  oopia  negotiatomm  et 
eonuncatnnm  maxime  cdebre."  (Tac.  Aim,  xiv.  3S.) 
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At  this  period  we  must  inftr  that  Londininm  was 
without  external  walls;  and  this  absence  of  murd 
defences  appears  to  have  been  common  also  to  Veru- 
lamium and  to  Camulodnoum.  The  Britons  passed 
by  the 'fortified  places  and  attacked  at  once  the 
rich  and  populous  cities  inadequately  defended. 
Camnlodunum  was  the  first  to  fall;  Londinitun 
and  Verubuninm  speedily  followed  ia  s  (imihr 
catastrophe. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  is  probably 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Severus,  affords  direct 
evidence  of  the  chief  position  which  Londinium  held 
among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Britain.  It  occurs  in 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  itinera,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  stands  either  as  the  place  of  departun  or  as  the 
terminus  of  the  rentes;  no  other  town  is  inlzoduced 
BO  conspicuonsly. 

The  next  historical  mention  of  Londininm  ooears 
in  the  panegyric  of  F.nmenius  addressed  to  Coo- 
stantius  Caesar  (c  17),  in  which  it  is  termed  "  oppi- 
dum Londinienae.*  After  the  defeat  of  Alleetns,  the 
victorions  Romans  marched  directly  on  Londinium, 
which  was  being  plundered  by  the  Franks  and  other 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  made  np  the  greater  port  of 
the  usurper's  forces. 

Ammianus  Marcellinna,  who  wrote  at  a  later 
period,  states  that,  in  his  time,  Londinium  was  called 
Augusta,  an  honourable  appellation  not  nnfrequently 
conferred  on  cities  of  distinction.  In  this  writer  we 
find  tha  word  written  as  it  is  pronounced  at  the  present 
day: — "  Egressns,  tendensque  ad  Lundinium  vetus 
oppidum,  quod  Angnstam  posteritos  appellarit" 
(zxvii.  8,  comp.  xxriii.  3).  In  the  Notitia  Digni- 
tatnm  we  find  mention  of  a  "  Proepositus  Thesau- 
romm  Angustensium  in  Britanniis;"  and  in  tha 
Chorography  of  Ravenna  the  completa  fbnn,  Londi- 
ninm Augusta,  is  given. 

Monimiental  remains  show  that  Londinium  con- 
tained buildings  commensurate  in  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent with  its  historical  claims.  The  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  bordered  the  river,  when  laid  open 
a  few  years  since,  was  almost  wholly  composed  of 
materials  nsed  in  buildings  which  were  anterior  to 
the  period  when  the  wall  was  built  ;  bnt  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  the  datee  of  either.  The  stones 
of  which  this  wall  was  constructed  were  portions  of 
columns,  friezes,  cornices,  and  ohm  foundation  stones. 
Fr\mi  their  magnitude,  character,  and  number,  they 
gave  an  important  and  interesting  insight  into  tlw 
obscure  history  of  Roman  London,  in  showing  the 
architectnal  changes  that  had  token  place  in  it. 
Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  modem  city  which  more  fully  developed  the 
debrie  aS  an  ancient  city  of  importance  :  other 
architectural  fragments  have  been  found  ;  walls  of 
vast  strength  and  thickness  have  been  noticed;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least  thirty  tessel- 
lated pavements  have  been  hiid  open,  of  which  some 
were  of  a  very  fine  kind.  {Arckaeohgia,  vols. 
xxvii.  xxviiL  et  seq.)  Londininm,  unenclosed  at 
iint,  was  snbseqnently  in  eariy  times  walled;  but 
it  occupied  only  put  of  the  site  it  eventually  co- 
vered (_Archaeel^la,  voL  xxiz.).  The  line  of  tha 
wall  of  Roman  London  is  well  known,  and  can  still, 
in  parts,  be  traced.  Where  it  has  beoi  excavated  to 
the  foundation,  it  appears  based  upon  a  bed  of  clay 
and  flmts;  the  wall  itself,  composed  of  rubble  and 
hard  mortar,  is  fitced  with  small  squared  stones  and 
bonding  tiles ;  its  thickness  is  about  12  feet; 
its  original  height  was  probably  between  20  and 
30   feet ;    it  was  flanked  with  towan,  and  had  a 
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leant  aeren  gates.  Bj  the  sides  of  the  chief  roads 
stood  the  cemeteries,  from  which  enormous  quantities 
of  sepulchral  remains  hare  been,  and  still  are,  pro- 
cared.  Among  the  inscriptions,  are  records  of  aol- 
diera  of  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth 
legions.  (Col  ^iX.  vol.  i.)  We  have  no  evidence, 
howerar,  to  show  that  the  legions  themselves  wera 
ever  qnartered  at  Londiniam.  The  onlj  troops 
which  ma;  be  considered  to  have  been  stationed  in 
this  cit7  were  a  cohort  of  the  native  Britons  {Col. 
Ani,  vol.  i.);  bat  it  is  not  known  at  what  particular 
period  thej  were  here.  It  is,  however,  a  rather 
remarkable  fact,  ss  it  was  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  station  the  anxiliaries  in 
their  native  countries. 

Traces  of  temples  and  portions  of  statues  have 
also  been  foond  in  London.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  bronze  head  cf  Hadrian 
found  in  the  Thames,  and  the  large  bronze  hand  found 
in  Thames  Street.  In  reference  to  the  statues  in 
bronze  which  adorned  Londinium  and  other  cities  of 
Boman  Britain,  the  reader  may  be  directed  to  a 
carious  passa^  in  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth.  That 
writer  relates  (xii.  IS),  that,  after  the  death  of  Cad- 
walla,  the  Britons  embalmed  his  body  and  placed  it 
in  a  bronze  statne,  which  was  set  upon  a  bnmze 
horse  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  placed  over  tlie 
western  gate  of  London,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and 
as  a  terror  to  the  Saxons.  All  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  in  this  statement  is,  whether  it  is 
at  all  likely  that  the  writer  would  have  invented  the 
detuls  about  the  works  in  bronze ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  tlie  story  was  made  op  to 
account  for  some  Roman  works  of  art,  which,  for  cen- 
tnries  after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  remained  a 
wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  their  successors.  Eqaestrisn 
statues  in  bronze  were  erected  in  Britain  by  the 
Bomans,  as  is  proved  by  a  fragment  found  at  Lin- 
coln I  bat  in  the  sabsequent  and  middle  ages  such 
works  of  art  were  not  &bricated. 

^Xe  have  above  referred  to  the  "  Praepositns  The- 
saurorum  Augustensinm."  Numerous  coins  are 
extant  of  the  mint  of  Londinium.  Tbose  which 
may  he  certainly  thus  attributed  are  of  Carausius, 
Allectns,  Constantinus,  and  the  Constantine  family. 
(Akerman's  Coins  of  Ike  Romcau  relating  to  Bri- 
tain.) With  respect  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
public  buildings,  and,  indeed,  of  the  general  distri- 
bation  of  the  Roman  dty,  but  little  is  known ;  it  is, 
however,  very  certain,  that,  mth  some  few  exceptions, 
the  coarse  of  the  modem  streets  is  no  guide  to  that 
of  the  ancient.  This  has  also  been  remarked  to  be 
the  case  at  Triva  and  other  ancient  cities.  [C.B.S.1 

LO'KDOBRIS  {tiovtoSpls,  Ptol.  ii.  S.  §  10;  AA- 
yamcpis,  Hare  HeracL  p.  43:  Berlinguat'),  a  small 
island,  and  the  only  one,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Lnsitania,  lay  off  the  promontory  Lchariuk  (C. 
Carvoaro.)  [P.  S.] 

LONGANUS  (Aoyywd*),  a  river  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily,  not  far  from  Mylae  (^Milatto),  celebrated 
for  iti»  victory  of  Uieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  over  the 
Ifamertioes  in  B.  c.  270  (Pol.  L  9  ;  Diod.  xxil  13; 
Ezc.  H.  p.  499,  where  the  name  is  written  Aot- 
rayos,  but  the  same  river  is  undoabtedly  meant). 
Fdybius  describes  it  as  "in  the  plain  of  Hylas" 
(<v  T^  MvAofff  *<Slv),  bat  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
with  certainty,  which  of  the  small  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  sea  near  that  town  is  the  one  meant.  The 
Fiuma  di  Santa  Lucia,  aboat  three  miles  south- 
west of  Milaao,  has  perhaps  the  best  claim ;  though 
Claverins  fixes  on  the  Fiume  di  Caitro  Beaie,  a 


LOMGULA. 
little  more  distant  fitnn  that  city.    (CIuv,  SieiL 
p.  393.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LONGATICUM,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Pannonia 
Superior,  on  the  road  from  Aquilcia  to  Emona.  Now 
Logateas,  according  to  Muchar.  {It.  Anton. ;  It 
Biavi.  I  Tab.  Peut. ;  Mnchar,  Noricum,  p.  332.) 

LONGOBARDL    [Lahoobabdl] 

LONGONES.    [Sabdihia.] 

LONGOVICUS,  a  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  and  nowhere  else.  It  was,  probably,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland lakes ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
further  in  the  way  of  identification;  thoogh  the  ifo- 
nvmmta  Britannica  makes  it  Lancaster.  -[R.  6.  L.] 

LO'NGULA  (A<i7>o\o :  Eth.  Lougulonus :  Buon 
Riposo').  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  seems 
to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Vol- 
scians.  It  first  appears  as  a  Volscian  city,  which 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Roman  consul,  Postu- 
mas  Gominios  in  B.  a  493.  (Liv.  ii.  S3 ;  Dionya. 
vL  91.)  But  it  was  recovered  by  the  VoUwians 
under  the  command  of  Coriobinas,  in  b.c.  488  (Liv. 
iL  39;  Dionys.  viiL36):  in  both  cases  it  is  described 
as  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  army,  and 
was  probably  not  a  place  of  any  great  importance ; 
indeed  Livy's  expressions  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  a  dependency  of  Antiam.  After  this  it  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned ;  once,  as  the  place  where  the 
Roman  army  under  L.  Aemilius  encamped  in  the  war 
against  the  Volscians,  b.  c.  482  (Dionys.  viil  85) ;  and 
again,  at  a  much  Uter  period  in  the  Samnite  Wars, 
b.  a  309.  (Liv.  ix.  39.)  Its  name  is  after  this 
foond  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  cities  of  Latinm 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  decayed  and  deserted. 
(Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  As  he  enumerates  it  among  the 
cities  that  shared  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  AJban 
Mount,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  Latin 
city,  though  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vol- 
scians before  its  name  appears  in  history. 

All  the  above  passages  would  lead  tis  to  place 
Longula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antinm,  while  the 
two  former  connect  it  closely  with  Pollnsea  and 
Corioli.  These  are  all  the  data  which  we  faa,ve  for 
determining  its  position,  which  must  therefore  be  in 
some  degree  matter  of  conjecture,  especially  as  that 
of  Pollaaca  and  Corioli  is  equally  uncertain.  But 
Kibby  has  pointed  out  a  locality  which  has  at  all 
events  a  plausible  claim  to  be  ttiat  of  Longula,  in 
the  casale,  or  rsnn-bonse,  now  called  Buon  ji^poao, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  Antiam, 
about  27  miles  from  Rome,  and  10  in  a  straight  line 
from  Porto  dAnto.*  The  farm,  or  temuta,  of  Buon 
Riposo  lies  between  that  of  Carrocelo  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ardea  on  the  other  ;  while  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  eosois  itself,  and  which  was  that  of  a 
castle  in  the  middle  ages,  is  described  as  one  of  those 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  by  natural  advantages  of 
position  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  No  ruins  re- 
main ;  bat  perhaps  these  could  hairdly  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  town  that  ceased  to  exist  at  so  early 
a  period.  (Nibby,  vol  L  p.  326 ;  Abeken,  idttel- 
Itulim,  p.  Ii.)  [E.H.B.] 

*  The  position  asmgned  to  Buon  Riposo  on  Gell's 
map  does  not  accord  with  this  description  of  the  site 
given  by  Nibby ;  but  this  part  of  tiie  map  is  very 
imperfect,  and  evidently  not  derived  firom  personal 
observation.  Gell's  own  account  of  the  situation  of 
Buon  Riposo  (p.  185),  though  less  precise,  agrees 
with  that  of  Nibby. 
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LOXGUM  PROMONTORIUM.    [SiciuA.] 

L0M6US,  in  North  Britain,  meitioned  b7  Pb>- 
kmy  (ii.  3)  as  a  rirer  to  the  north  of  the  Epi- 
diau  Pnmontai;  (JAiB  of  Caa^/re).  Identified 
in  the  Jfommunta  Brikamioa  with  Lymdodt, 
Imterixif,  and  Lodt  Uel/orl.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LOPADUSSA  (AmraSomrs-a,  Strab.  xviL  p.  834; 
Aa»a&>ii<ra,  Ptol.  IT.  3.  §  34 :  Lta^tediud),  a  small 
island  off  the  £.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Thapsna,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia, 
acoocding  to  an  ancientPer^pliia  (Iriarte,  SBU.  MatriL 
Cod.  Graee.  p.  488>  Pliny  places  it  about  SO  M.  P. 
N.  of  Cercina,  and  makes  its  length  about  6  U.  P. 
(Plin.  iiu  8.  s.  14,  T.  7.  s.  7.)  It  reallv  lies  abont 
SO  English  miles  £.  rf  Tbapsos,  and  about  90  NE. 
of  Cercina.  [P.  a] 

LOPHia     [BosoTiA,  p.  413,  a.] 

LOPOSAGIUH,  in  Gallu,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
betweei  Veaootio  (iSeraifOii)  and  Epamandnodomm 
(ifaminire).  It  is  xiii.  leagnes  fnim  Vesontia  IXAn- 
TiUe  supposes  th^t  it  maj  be  a  jdaoe  called  JBoumet- 
la-Noaei .-  others  gness  Baamet-lt»-Dttma,  or  a 
place  near  it  named  Luciol  or  Luxiol.  [0.  L.] 

LOPSICA  (Aiii^wa),  a  town  of  Libnmia,  which 
Ptolemj  (il  16.  §  2  ;  oomp.  Plin.  iii  35)  pUu»9 
near  tlie  month  of  the  rinr  Tedanins  (^Zermagmi): 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  ^  Oapsuv  <^  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

L(yBinM,  or  LAU'RIUH,  a  vOlsge  in  Soatbem 
Etniria  and  station  on  the  Via  Aorelia,  12  miles 
from  Borne,  (/tin.  AnL  p.  290;  Tab.  PeuL)  It 
is  chieB/  known  from  the  drcumstance  that  the 
tuDtly  of  Antoninus  Pins  had  a  villa  there,  in  which 
that  emperor  was  bronght  np,  and  where  he  after- 
wards oonstmcted  a  palace  or  villa  OD  a  more  mag- 
nificent scale,  which  was  bis  place  of  residence  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  (Jul.  Cspit.  AtU.  P.  12  ; 
Vict,  de  Caa.  15,  Epit  l.*! ;  Entropi  viii.  8.)  It 
was  afterwards  a  fkvonrite  place  of  resort  with  his 
snccessor  M.  Anrelius,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters 
to  Fimto  (FtoDto,  £p.  iL  IS,  iii.  20,  vL  3,  &&); 
but  bad  alreadj  fallen  into  decay  in  the  time 
tt  Capitolinns,  who  speaks  only  of  its  ruins.  No 
other  mention  of  Laoriom  occurs  except  in  the 
Itineraries,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  fix  its 
position  with  certainty.  The  12th  mile  fmn  Borne 
coincides  with  a  bridgt  over  a  small  stream  between 
a  Eum  called  Bottaceia  and  the  Ccutel  di  Gvido: 
here  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  sepulchres 
have  been  found ;  and  on  the  high  ground  above  are 
the  mins  of  an  edifice  of  a  mors  extensive  and 
snmptaons  diaracter,  which,  from  the  style  of 
constniction,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  the 
villa  of  the  Antonines.  (Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 
The  name  is  variously  written  Lorium,  Lorii,  and 
Lauriom,  but  the  first  form,  which  is  that  adopted 
is  the  epistles  of  Fmnto  and  M.  Anrslius,  is  the 
best  wanmnted.  The  place  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  during  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  we  even  meet  with  a  bishop  of 
Lorium  in  the  Sth  century.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LO^YMA  (ri  Adpufui),  a  small  fortified  place 
with  a  portf  close  to  Cape  Cynossema,  on  the  western- 
most p«nt  of  the  Bhodian  Cheraonesus,  in  Csria. 
Its  harbour  was  abont  20  Roman  miles  distant  from 
Rhodes.  (Liv.  xxxviL  17,  xlv.  10  ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  e. ;  Plin.  v.  29  ;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  11 ;  Thucyd.  viii. 
43;  Senec  QuaetL  Nat  iiL  19  ;  Appian,  Bill.  Civ 
it.  72.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  applies  the  name 
Locyma  to  the  whole  of  the  rocky  district,  without 
mentioning  the  town.     The  Iiaramna  ci  Mela  (i. 
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16)  and  the  Lorimna  of  the  Tab.  Pent  perhapa 
refer  to  Loryma,  although  it  is  also  possible  that 
they  may  bit  identical  with  a  place  called  I.». 
rymna  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  same  district. 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  223)  regards  the  ruins  in 
the  west  of  Port  Aploiieea  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient town  of  Loryma.  These  ruins  are  seen  on  the 
spur  of  a  hill  at  the  south-western  entrance  of  the 
port;  the  town  was  long  and  narrow,  ntnning  from 
west  to  east ;  on  each  mF  its  long  sides  there  are  still 
risible  six  or  seven  square  towers,  and  one  large 
ronnd  one  at  each  end  :  the  round  tower  at  the  east 
end  is  completely  demolished.  The  walls  are  pre- 
served almost  to  their  entire  height,  and  built  in  the 
best  style,  of  large  square  blocks  of  limestone.  To- 
wards the  harbour,  in  the  north,  the  town  had  no 
gate,  and  on  the  south  side  alone  there  appear  three 
rather  narrow  eutrancee.  In  the  interior  no  remains 
of  buildings  are  discernible,  the  ground  consisting  uf 
the  bare  rock,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  place 
was  not  a  town,  but  only  a  fint.  Sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions have  not  been  found  either  within  or 
outside  the  fort,  but  several  tombs  with  bare  stelae, 
and  some  ruins,  exist  in  the  valley  at  the  bead  of 
the  harbour.  (Boss,  Stitat  au/dm  Grieeh.  InMdn, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  46,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LOBNE,  a  fortress  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  on 
the  northern  frontier,  upon  libunt  IziUa.  (Amm. 
Marc  xix.  9.) 

LOSA,  a  station  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Pompelo  (Pom- 
pekma)  in  Spain  to  Burdigala  (Bordtata).  From 
Segosa  (Eteouui  or  Eteottrtf)  to  Losa  is  ziL 
(leagnes),  from  Loea  to  Boii  [Boii]  zii.,  and  from 
Boii  to  Burdigala  xvi.  D'Anville  conjectures  L  a 
to  be  at  a  little  canton,  as  he  calls  it,  named  Ledu. 
Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  the  .Bow  dsZ4casp<u.  [G.L.]    - 

LOSO'RIUM  (lia<ripu»'\  a  fortress  in  Lazica, 
built  by  Justinian  (Frocopt  de  Atd.  iii.  7),  which 
Dubois  de  Montpereux  (Voi/age Autow d»  Cameate, 
vol.  ii.  p.  360)  islentifies  with  the  modem  village  of 
Loumatkhen.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LOSSONU&    [Oloosook.] 

LOTOTHAGI  {Atrrixpiyoi,  i.  e.  htm-taten!),  a 
people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
who  first  appear  in  mythical,  but  afterwards  in  his- 
torical geography.  Homer  (Od.  ix.  84,  et  seqq.) 
represents  Ulysses  as  coming,  in  his  wanderings,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Lotopbagi,  who  compassed  the 
destniction  of  his  companions  by  giving  them  the 
lotus  to  eat.  For  whoever  of  them  ate  the  sweet 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  hat  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
Lotopbagi,  feeding  on  the  lotus,  and  fbigeli'ul  of 
return.  (The  poetical  idea  is  exquisitely  wrougbt 
out  by  Tennyson  in  his  Lotot-Eatert,  works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  175 — 184.)  The  Greeks  of  the  historical 
period  identified  the  oonntiy  of  these  Lotus-eaters 
with  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes,  where  they  found 
an  indigenous  tribe,  who  uwd  to  a  great  extent 
(Herodotus  says,  as  their  sole  article  of  food)  the 
fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they  therefore  supposed  to  be 
the  lotus  of  Homer.  To  this  day,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  who  live  in  caves  along  the  eame 
coasts  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  is  doubtless 
the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a  wine  made 
from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  also  did 
(Herod,  iv.  177).  This  pUmt,  the  Zitj/pkus  Lotm 
or  SAwrmut  Lotus  (jujube  tree)  of  the  botanists 
(called  by  the  Arabs  SeedraJ,  is  a  prickly  branching 
shrub,  boiring  fruit  of  the  sise  of  a  wild  plum,  of  a 
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aafiVxn  calonr  luid  BWMtiah  tasts  (Herodotu  likcna 
ita  taste  to  that  of  the  data).  It  mnat  not  be  ooo- 
fiMinded  with  tba  celebnted  EgTptian  lotos,  or 
watcr-lilj  of  the  Nile,  which  was  aJao  used  for  food. 
(There  were,  in  fact,  seTeral  plants  of  the  name, 
which  an  earefnllj  distinguished  bj  Liddell  and 
and  Soott,  Or.  Lex.  t.  «.) 

The  ancient  geognphen  diSisr  aa  to  the  extent 
of  coast  which  they  assign  to  the  Lotophagi.  Their 
chief  seat  was  aroond  Uie  Leaser  Sjrtis,  and  east- 
ward indefinitelj  towards  the  Great  Syrtis ;  bnt  Mela 
carries  them  into  Cjrenaica.  They  are  also  placed 
in  the  large  island  of  HsirDix  or  Lotophagitis,  E.  of 
the  Leaser  Srrtis.  (Ham.  Herod.  U.  a.\  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  2.  §  25;  S<7laz.  p.  47;  Hela,  i.  7.  §  5; 
Plin.  V.  4.  s.  4;  Sil.  iii.  310;  Hygin.  Fab.  125; 
Shaw;  Delia  Cella;  Berth;  Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  pb  54 ;  Bitter,  Er^ktmdt,  Tol  i.  p  989.)  [P.S.] 
LOTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  hy  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Juliobona  (JMldxma*)  to 
Botomagns  (Aoaen).  It  is  vi.  leagues  from  Jnlio- 
bona  to  Lotnm,  and  ziiL  from  I.otnm  to  Rutomagos. 
The  actoal  distances  seem  to  fix  Lotnm  at  or  near 
Caadehec,  which  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sane 
between  LUbSbame  and  Rouen.  [G.  L.] 

LOXA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3) 
aa  a  river  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  north  of 
the  Vara  (Obifo)  mttuan/,  i.  e.  the  Mmrag  Firth. 
Identified  in  the  ifotuimaita  Britatmiea  with  the 
Loth  in  Satherland ;  the  Louit,  and  Cromarty 
Firth.  rB.G.L.] 

LUANCL  [Gauatcia.] 
LUBAENL  [Gallabcia.] 
LUCA  (Aointa,  Strab.,  Ptol. :  Xth.  Lncensis : 
Lucca),  a  city  of  Etmria,  sitnated  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ansar  (^Serehto)  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
10  NE.  of  Fisse.  Though  Laca  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  Etmria,  as  these  were  established  in 
the  time  of  Angostns  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8 ;  PtoL  iii.  I. 
§  47),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  an 
Etruscan  town.  No  mention  of  it  is  fonnd  as  such, 
and  no  Etmscan  remains  have  been  discovered  in  ita 
neighbonrhood.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  Etras- 
cans  at  one  time  extended  their  power  over  the  level 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  fiom  the 
Amus  to  the  Macra,  leaving  the  Lignrians  in  pos- 
session only  of  the  mountains,  —  and  at  this  period, 
therefore,  Luca  was  probably  subject  to  them.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  it  bad  certainly  fitllen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lignrians,  and  being  retaken  from 
them  by  the  Bomnns,  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
considered  (nntil  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a  Lignrian 
town.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  comprised  within 
the  province  assigned  to  Caesar,  which  included 
Lignria  as  well  as  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Suet.  Caa.  24.) 
The  first  mention  of  Luca  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  2 18, 
when  Livy  tella  us  that  the  consnl  Sempronins 
retired  there  after  his  unsuccessful  contest  with 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxi.  59.)  It  was,  therefore,  at  this 
period  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  thoogh 
it  would  seem  to  have  subsequently  fallen  again  into 
those  of  the  Ligoiians;  hut  it  is  strange  that  during 
the  long  protracted  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  that 
people,  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  Luca,  thoogh  it 
mnat  have  been  of  importance  as  a  frontier  town, 
especially  in  their  wars  with  the  Apoani.  The 
next  notice  of  it  is  that  of  the  establishment  there 
of  a  Boman  colony  in  B.  o.  177.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15 ; 
Liv.  xli.  IS.)  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  with 
ttgui  to  this ;  the  HSiS.  and  editioDS  of  Livy  vary 
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between  Luca  and  Luna;  bnt  there  is  no  such  dis- 
crepancy in  those  of  Velleius,  and  there  seems  at 
least  no  reason  to  doubt  the  settlement  of  a  LtUi» 
colony  at  Luca ;  while  that  mentioned  in  Livy  being 
a  "colonia  civinm,"  may,  perhaps,  with  mora  pro- 
bability, be  referred  to  Luna.  (Madvig,  de  Colon. 
p.  S87 ;  Znmpt,  <fa  Colon,  p.  349  )  That  at  Luca 
became,  in  common  with  the  other  Latin  colonies,  a 
municipal  town  by  virtn;  of  the  Lex  Julia  (B.a49), 
and  hence  is  termed  by  Cicero  "mnnidpinm  Lu- 
cense."  (Cicad  j'ont.xiii.  13.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  a  considerable  town,  as  we  find  it 
repeatedly  selected  by  Caesar  during  his  adminia- 
tration  rf  Gaul  as  the  frootier  town  of  his  province, 
to  which  he  repaired  in  order  to  consult  with  hia 
friends,  or  with  the  leaders  of  political  parties  at 
Rome.  (Suet.  Caet.  24  ;  PluL  Caet.  21,  Crau.  14, 
Pomp.  51 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  9).  On  one  of 
these  occasians  (in  b.  c.  56)  there  are  said  to  have 
been  more  than  200  senators  sssembled  at  Luca, 
including  Pompey  and  Crassns,  as  well  as  Caesar 
himsel£  (Pint.  L  e. ;  Appian,  JS.  C.  iL  17.)-  Lncs 
would  seem  to  have  received  a  fresh  colony  before 
the  time  of  Pliny,  probably  under  Angustns.  (Plin. 
ill  5.  s.  8 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We  hear 
little  of  it  onder  the  Boman  Empire;  but  it  seems 
to  have  oontinoed  to  be  a  provincial  town  of  soma 
consideration  :  it  waa  the  point  where  tbe  Via 
Clodia,  proceeding  from  Borne  by  Arretium,  Flo- 
rentia,  and  Pistoria,  was  met  by  other  roads  from 
Parma  and  Pisae.  (Plin.  I  e.;'Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  47; 
Itin.  Ant.  pp.  283,  284,  S89 ;  Tab.  PatL)  During 
the  Gothic  wars  of  Nanes,  Lnca  figures  as  an  im- 
portant city  and  a  strong  fortress  (Agatfa.  B.  O 
i.  15),  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  that  it  attained  to  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  importance  that  we  find  it  enjoying 
during  the  middle  ages.  Lucca  is  still  a  fioo- 
rishing  city,  with  25,000  inhabitants:  the  only 
relics  of  antiquity  visible  tbera  are  those  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, considerable  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced,  now  converted  into  a  market-place  called 
tne  Piaaa  del  Jferealo,  and  some  small  remains  of 
a  theatre  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Cortt 
Landini.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCA'NUS,  a  river  of  Brottinin.  [Bbutmi, 
p.  450,  b.] 

LVCA'NIA  (Araau'fa,  Strab.  The  name  of  the 
people'is  written  AtvKayol  by  Stnbo  and  Polybins, 
but  Ptolemy  has  Aoiwarai,  and  this  is  found  alao  on 
coins),  a  province  or  district  of  Sonthem  Italy,  ex- 
tending across  firom  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  gnlf 
of  Tarentum,  and  bounded  by  the  Bmttians  on  the  S., 
by  Samnium  and  Apulia  on  the  N.,  and  by  Cam- 
pania, or  the  district  of  tbe  Picentini,  on  the  MW. 
Its  more  precise  limits,  which  are  fixed  with  nn- 
nsnal  unanimity  by  the  geographers,  were,  the  river 
Silams  on  the  NW.;  the  Bradanns,  which  flows  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  just  beyond  Hetapontnm, 
on  the  NE. ;  while  the  mouths  of  the  Lails  and  the 
Crathis  marked  its  frontiers  towards  the  Bmttians 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsuU.  (Strab.  vi 
pp.  252,  253,  255  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  II.  «.  IS; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  8,  9.)  Its  northern  frontier,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Silams  to  those  of  the  Bndaons, 
must  have  been  an  arbitrary  line ;  but  nearly  fbl- 
lo^ng  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  in  this  part 
of  its  course.  It  Uins  comprised  the  modem  pr^ 
vince  of  the  BatHicata,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Princ^to  Citaiort  and  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  C<U(Aria, 
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Lncanis  b  eridcntlx  "  the  lind  of  the  La- 
tanuuH  :'  bat  though  ns  toritnul  deaignstioc  in 
Italj  became  more  clesrlj  marked  or  generally 
adopted  than  this  appellatioa,  it  waa  not  till  a  oom- 
{Bnuvely  lata  period  that  it  came  into  nse.  The 
name  of  the  Lncaniana  mu  wholly  onknown  to  the 
Gieeka  in  the  days  of  Thocydidea ;  and  the  tract 
■sbseqaently  known  as  Lncania  was  up  to  that 
time  generally  compriaed  nnder  the  vagne  appellation 
of  OeDotria,  while  ita  coasts  wan  included  in  the 
name  ef  Magna  Graecia.  Scylax  ia  the  earliest 
anthor  in  whom  the  name  of  Lncania  and  the  Ln- 
canians  ia  foond;  and  he  describes  them  as  extending 
fmm  the  frontien  of  the  Samnites  and  bpygiana  to 
the  soulhem  extremity  of  the  Bmttian  peninsula. 
(ScyL  pp.  3,  4,  5.  §§  12,  13.)  We  are  fortunately 
able  to  trace  with  certainty  the  historical  canaea  of 
this  change  of  designation. 

The  earlieat  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards known  as  Lncania,  were  the  Oenotrians  and 
Chones,  tribes  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  refer 
to  a  Pebisgic  stock.  [Italia,  p.  84.  The  few 
particulars  transmitted  to  us  concerning  them  are 
^ren  nnder  Oksotbia.]  These  races  appear  to 
have  been  nnwarlike,  or  at  least  incapable  of  oflering 
any  material  opposition  to  the  aima  of  the  Greeks; 
ao  that  when  tlie  latter  established  a  line  of  colonies 
along  the  ahoces  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the 
gnif  of  Tarentnm,  they  seem  to  hare  reduced  the 
harfaaiiana  of  the  interior  to  a  state  of  at  least 
nominal  subjection  with  but  little  difficulty.  Thus 
Sybaria  extended  her  power  from  aea  to  sea,  and 
foonded  the  colonies  of  Paeidonia,  Lails,  and  Sddrua 
en  the  western  coast  of  Oenotria;  while  fnrtber  to 
the  S.  Crotona  and  Locri  followed  her  example. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  means  were 
emplojml  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  arms.  The 
Pelasgic  races  of  Oenotria  were  pobably  assimilated 
withoDt  much  difficulty  with  their  Hellenic  miere ; 
and  there  seems  reason  to  beliere  that  the  natrre 
races  were  to  a  considerable  extent  admitted  to  the 
ptMleges  of  dtiicns,  and  formed  no  nnimportant 
element  in  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebnhr,  toL  i.  p.  60.)  The  history  of 
the  foond^ioo  and  rise  of  the  numerous  Greek 
cokmies,  which  gradaally  formed  as  it  were  a  belt, 
encircling  the  whole  southern  peninsnla  of  Italy, 
are  more  appropriately  reserved  tar  the  article 
Maojia  Gbaecia.  It  may  here  suffice  to  mention 
that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  iUl  of  Sy- 
baris  (B.C  510)  may  be  taken  as  that  during  which 
the  Greek  cities  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  when  their  dominion  was  moat  widely  extended. 
But  though  many  of  those  cities  suffered  sererely 
from  domestic  dissensions,  we  find  no  trace  of  any 
material  change  in  their  relations  with  the  nagh- 
bonring  barbarians,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Ln- 
caniana at  once  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
aspect  of  a&iis. 

The  Locanians  were,  according  to  the  general  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers,  a  Sabellian  race, — an  off- 
ihoot  or  branch  of  the  Samnite  nation,  which,  sepa- 
ladng  Cram  the  main  body  of  that  people,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  Campanians,  the  Hirpim,  and 
the  Frentani  had  sereislly  done,  pressed  on  still 
fiiither  to  the  sooth,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  eoontiy  subsequently  known  as  Lncania.  (Strsb. 
Ti.  p.  254;  Flin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The  origin  of  their 
name  is  imknown;  lor  the  derivation  rf  it  from  a 
leader  of  the  name  of  Locins  (PliiL  xxz.  t  e. ;  Etym. 
Magn.  t,  *.  Afmcovl)  is  too  obnonsly  a  mere  ety- 
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mological  fidiao  of  late  days  to  dcnn*  attention. 
Nor  have  we  any  distinct  information  as  to  the  period 
of  their  first  appearance  and  establishment  Stnbo 
describes  them,  without  doubt,  correctly,  as  first 
expelling  (or  mora  properly  iMidng)  ib»  Oeno- 
trians and  Chones,  and  then  turning  tli«r  arms 
againat  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  Bnt  it  is  not 
till  they  come  into  contact  with  these  last  that  w« 
have  any  account  of  their  proceedings ;  and  we  haTe, 
therefore,  no  informatian  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  career.  Even  their  wars  with  the  Greeks  an 
known  to  ns  only  m  a  very  imperfect  and  .fragmen- 
tary manner,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  steps 
of  their  progress.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  (about  B.  c.  4S0) 
that  the  Samnites  began  to  extend  their  conqtiesta 
to  the  southward.  Niebuhr  has  justly  observed 
that  the  tranquil  foundation  of  the  Athenian  colony 
at  Thurii,  in  b.  c.  442,  and  the  period  of  prosperity 
which  allowed  it  at  first  to  rise  rapidly  to  power, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  Lucanians  had  not  as  yet 
become  formidable  neighbonrs  to  the  Ganla,  at  Imst 
on  that  side  of  the  peninsnla  (Nieb.  toL  L  p.  96). 
But  they  seemed  to  hare  first  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  esta- 
blished a  permanent  footing  in  that  qnarter,  before 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  mora  powerfiiil  citiei 
on  the  Tarentine  gtilf.  (Strab.  i.  p.  254.)  Posidooia 
was  apparently  the  fint  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
yielded  to  their  arms,  though  the  date  of  its  conquest 
is  uncertain.  rPABSTDH.]  It  was  probably  soon  after 
this  that  the  Thuriaos,  nnder  the  command  of  Clean- 
dridas,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Lucanians, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  have  obtained  some  con- 
siderable successes.  (Polyaeu,  ii.  10.)  Bnt  the 
progress  of  the  Utter  was  still  unchecked  ;  and  the 
increasing  danger  from  their  power  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  B.  c.  393,  of  a  defensive  leagne  among  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  with  a  view  of 
reeiating  the  Lucanians  on  the  N.,  and  the  power  of 
Dionysins  on  the  S.  (Diod.  ziv.  91.)  They  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  their  combined  arms  would 
easily  efbct  this;  bnt  only  three  yean  later,  B.C. 
390,  the  forces  of  the  confederates,  among  whom 
the  Thnrians  took  the  lead,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat near  LatU,  in  which  it  is  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Greeks  peri!>hed.  (Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi 
p.  253.)  After  this  success,  the  Lucanians  seem  to 
have  spread  themselves  with  but  little  opposition 
through  the  soathem  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  ware 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  that  region  must  have  in- 
directly favoured  their  progress  by  weakening  the 
Greek  cities ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  nupport 
the  Lucanians,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  upon 
their  successes  with  no  nnfavoiuable  eyes.  (Diod. 
xiv.  103.)  Their  continued  advance  towards  the 
south,  however,  would  soon  render  tbem  in  their 
turn  a  source  of  nmbrage  to  the  Syracusan  despots, 
who  had  established  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
Italian  peninsnla;  hence  we  find  the  younger  Diony- 
tdus  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lucanians,  but 
apparently  with  little  success;  and  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  aoathenuncst 
peninsula  of  Bruttinm,  by  fortifying  the  iathmna 
between  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  gnlb,  be  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  in 
B.  c  358.     (Di«L  xvL  5;  Streb.  vi.  p.  261.) 

This  waa  about  the  period  during  which  the  Ln- 
caniana had  attained  their  greatest  power,  and 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  limits  which  we 
find  assgned  to  them  by  Scylax  (pp.  3,  4>    Tbej 
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had  not,  howarBr,  Bnbdaed  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coasta,  gome  of  which  fell  at  a  later  period  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Bnittiaiu;  while  others  maintained  their 
independence,  though  for  the  moet  part  in  a  decayed 
and  enfeebled  condition,  till  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  [Maoma  Gbaecia.]  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Lacanians  lost  the  Brottian  peninsala,  their 
most  leoent  aoqaisition,  by  the  remit  of  the  Brat- 
tians,  who,  from  a  mere  troop  of  outlaws  and  ban- 
ditti, gradually  coalesced  into  a  fbnnidable  nation. 
[Bairmi.]  The  establishment  of  this  power  in  the 
extreme  south,  confined  the  Lncanians  within  the 
limits  which  are  commonly  assigned  from  this  time 
forth  to  their  territory;  they  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced, after  a  brief  struggle,  in  the  independence  of 
of  the  Bruttians,  and  soon  made  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Greeks.  Their  arms  were  now 
principally  directed  against  the  Tanntines,  on  their 
eastern  frontier.  The  latter  people,  who  had  appa- 
rently taken  little  part  in  the  earlier  contests  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Lacanians,  were  now  compelled  to 
proride  for  their  own  defence ;  and  saccessively 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Arcbidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  Alexander,  king  of  Epinu.  The 
former  monarch  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
Lacanians  in  a.  o.  338,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to 
pieces  (Diod.  xri.  63,  88;  Strab.  Ti.  p.  280);  bnt 
Alexander  proved  a  mora  formidable  antagonist:  he 
defeated  the  Lncanians  (though  snpported  by  the 
Samnites)  in  a  great  battle  near  Paestum,  as  well 
as  in  several  minor  encounters,  took  several  of  tlieir 
cities,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Brut- 
tiom,  where  he  ultimately  fell  in  battle  near  Pan- 
dosia,  B.C.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  zii.  2, 
zxiii.  I ;  Strab.  tL  p.  256.)  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  power  of  the  Lncanians  was  considerably  broken 
at  this  period;  and  in  B.  o.  303,  when  we  next  hear 
of  them  as  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tarentines,  the 
Teiy  arrival  of  Cleonymns  from  Sparta  is  said  to 
have  terrified  them  into  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 
(Diod.  zx.  104.) 

Meantime  the  Lncanians  had  becrane  involved  in 
relations  with  a  mora  formidable  power.  Already, 
in  B.0. 326,  immediately  aiter  the  death  of  Alexander 
king  of  Epims,  the  Lncanians  are  mentioned  as 
volnntarily  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Home,  which  was  then  just  entering  on  the 
Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  We  have  no 
explarution  of  the  caoses  which  led  to  this  change 
of  policy ;  just  before,  we  find  them  in  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  and  very  shortly  after  tbey  retnmed 
once  more  to  their  old  allies.  (lb.  27.)  Bnt  thongh 
they  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  direct 
hostility  with  Bome,  it  was  not  till  B.  c  317,  that 
the  course  of  events  allowed  the  Bomans  to  pnnish 
their  defection.  In  that  year  the  consuls  for  the 
first  time  entered  Lncania,  and  took  the  town  of 
Kerulnm  by  assault.  (Liv.  iz.  20.)  The  Lncanians 
were  evidently  included  in  the  peace  which  pnt  an 
end  to  the  Second  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  304),  and 
from  this  time  continued  steadfast  in  the  Soman 
alliance ;  so  that  it  was  the  attack  made  on  them  by 
the  Samnites  which  led  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  X.  1 1.)  Throughout  that  struggle 
the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  been  faithful  to  Bome ; 
and  were  probably  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  &voar- 
able  conditions  at  its  dose.  Bnt  in  b.  c.  286,  they 
having  turned  their  arms  against  Thurii,  the  Romans 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  besieged  city,  and  declared 
war  against  the  Lacanians,  over  whom  If.  Cnrins 
is  sud  to  have  celebrated  an  oration.  (Anr.  Vict  <fe 
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rjr  yjfatt  33);  and  four  yean  afterwards  (B.a 
283)  the  allied  forces  of  the  Lncanians  and  Samnites, 
which  had  agun  bdeagnered  Thurii,  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  by  C.  Fabricins.  (VaL  Max.  i.  8. 
§  6.)  On  the  arrival  of  Fyrrhns  in  Italy  (b.  c.  28 1 ) 
the  Lacanians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in 
favour  of  that  monarch,  though  it  was  not  till  after 
his  victory  at  Heraclea  that  they  actually  sent  their 
contingent  to  his  support.  (Plat.  Pj/rr.  13,  17; 
Zonar.  viii.  3.)  The  Lncanian  auxiliaries  are  espe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  service  of  that  prince  at  the 
battle  of  Aseolnm  (DionyB.zx.,  Fr.  Didot):  bnt  when 
Pyrrhus  withdrew  from  Italy,  he  left  his  allies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  Lacanians 
in  particular,  were  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  their 
resentment  After  they  had  seen  their  armies  de- 
feated, and  their  territory  ravaged  in  several  tac- 
cessire  corapaigns,  by  C.  Fabricius,  Cornelias  Ba- 
finns,  and  M*.  Curius,  they  were  at  length  reduced 
to  submission  by  Sp.  Carvilios  and  L.  Papiriiu 
Canor  ia  B.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6 ;  Entn^  ii.  14 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  xiiL,  xiv.;  FtuL  CapiL") 

From  this  time  the  Lacanians  continued  in  nndia- 
tarbed  subjection  to  Rome  till  the  Second  Panic 
War.  In  the  celebrated  register  of  the  Roman  farces 
in  B.0. 225,  the  Lacanians  (including,  probably,  the 
Brnttians,  who  are  not  separately  noticed)  are  reck- 
oned as  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field  30,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
still  a  numeroas  and  powerful  people.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
Bat  they  snBered  severely  io  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Having  declared  in  favoar  of  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  their  territory  became 
daring  many  successive  campaigns  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  was  ravaged,  in  turn,  by  both  contending 
armies.  Thus,  in  b.  a  214,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  Hanno ; 
in  the  following  year  Gracchus  employed  the  whole 
campaign  within  its  limits,  and  it  was  in  Lacania 
that  that  general  met  with  his  untimely  death  in 
the  summer  of  b.  c.  212.  (Liv.  xxiL  61,  zxiv.  20, 
XXV.  1, 16.)  At  length,  in  b.  c.  209,  the  Lncanians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hirpini,  abandoned  the  alli- 
ance of  Hannibal,  and  betrayed  the  garrisons  which 
he  had  left  in  their  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans ;  in  consideration  of  which  service  they 
were  admitted  to  &vourable  terms.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 
They  did  not,  however,  yet  escape  the  evils  of  war ; 
for  in. the  next  year  their  territory  was  the  scene  uf 
the  campaigu  cf  Marcellus  and  Crispinus  against 
Hannibal,  in  which  both  consuls  perished;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaurns,  in  b.  c 
207,  that  Harmibal  withdrew  his  forces  into  Brut- 
tium,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  maintain  his 
footing  in  Lncaniv    (Liv.  xxvii.  51,  xxviii.  11.) 

Strabo  tells  as  that  the  Lacanians  were  punished 
by  the  Romans  for  their  defection  to  Hannibal,  by 
being  reduced  to  the  same  degraded  condition  as  the 
Bruttians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  But  this  can  only  be 
true  of  those  among  them  who  had  refused  to  join  in 
the  general  submission  of  the  people  in  b.c.  209,  and 
clung  to  Hannibal  to  the  last:  the  others  wero 
restored  to  a  somewhat  favourable  condition,  and 
continued  to  form  a  considerable  nation;  though,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  they 
never  recovered  fronf  the  ravages  of  this  war. 

But  it  was  the  Social  War  (s.a  90 — 88)  that  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Lncania.  The 
Lucanians  on  that  occasion  were  among  the  first  to 
take  up  arms;  and,  after  bearing  an  important  part 
throughout  the  ccotest,  they  still,  in  caiyunction  with 
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fbe  SamnitaB,  prenerred  a  hostile  attitada  when  all 
the  other  nsdom  cf  Italy  had  alreadj  aabniitted  and 
noond  the  Boman  franchise.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L 
39,  51, 53.)  In  the  dvil  war  between  Maritu  and 
Solla,  which  immediatelj  fallowed,  the  Lncanians,  as 
well  as  the  Samnitea,  actively  espoused  the  caose 
of  the  Uarian  party,  and  a  Lnranian  legion  fbught 
in  the  gnat  battle  at  the  CoUine  Gate.  They  in 
eonseqnence  wen  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of 
the  ennqnenir;  and  Lacania,  as  well  as  Samninin, 
was  laid  waste  hy  Snila  in  a  manner  that  it  never 
lewwaed.  The  nmaining  inhabitants  were  admitted 
to  the  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  this  time  the 
Lncanians  ceased  to  be  a  people,  and  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  distinct  nationality.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  90 
—93,  96;  Strab.  vi.  pp^  253,  254.) 

Of  Lncania  nnder  the  Boman  government  we 
hesr  hat  little;  bnt  it  is  certain  that  it  had  fallen 
Dto  a  state  of  ooinplete  decay.  The  Greek  cities  on 
its  eoaats,  once  so  powerful  and  flonrishing,  had 
insk  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  interior  were  poor  and  obscnre  places.  (Strab. 
t  e.)  Mor  u  there  any  appearance  that  it  ever  >e- 
enerad  from  this  state  of  depression  nnder  the 
Soman  Empire.  The  Liber  Colcmiamm  mentions 
only  eight  towns  in  the  whole  province,  and  all 
of  these  were  in  the  subordinate  condition  of  "  prae- 
ftctmrae."  (ZA.  Cohn.  p.  209.)  The  malaria 
whicb  now  desolates  its  coasts,  must  have  begun  to 
set  as  soon  as  the  population  had  disappeared;  and 
the  nxmntun  r^on  of  the  interior  was  apparently 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
of  Italy.  Large  tracts  were  given  up  to  pasture, 
while  extensive  forests  afiorded  subeistenoe  to  vast 
beida  of  swine,  the  flesh  of  which  farmed  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  supplies  of  the  Imperial  City.  The 
UMontaixi  forests  were  also  favourite  resorts  of  wild 
boars,  and  contained  abondance  of  bean,  which  were 
sent  from  thence  to  the  amphitheatres  at  Rome. 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  234,  8.  6;  Martial,  ds  SpeeL  8; 
Varr.  L.  Ia.  Y.  %  100.)  Lncania  was  comprised 
together  with  Brottinm  in  the  third  ngion  of 
Angnstns,  and  the  two  provinces  continued  to  be 
united  for  administrative  purposes  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Even  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empin,  we  meet  with  mention 
of  the  "  Corrector  Lncaniae  et  Bmttionmi."  Ln- 
cania kmg  continued  to  acknowledge  the  snpre- 
macy  of  the  Eastern  Emperors;  and  the  modem 
prcFvinoe  of  the  BatOieaia  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  emperor  Basilius  II.  in  the 
10th  century.  (Plin.  iii  5.  s.  10;  Not.  Digti.  ii. 
pi  64;  OieB.  Iiuer.  1074;  Treh.  PoU.  Tetr.  24; 
P.  Disc  it  17;  Caasiod.  For.  iii.  8,  46.)* 

The  physical  chaiacteis  of  Lncania  are  almost 
wholly  detetmmed  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which  enten  at  its  northern  frontier,  and  from  thence 
traversw  the  province  in  its  whole  extent.  These 
moontains  form  a  lofty  gnmp  or  knot  immediately 
on  the  firoDtiers  of  Sainninm,  and  from  thence  the 
main  chain  is  eontinned  nearly  dne  S.  to  the 
confines  of  Bmttiun ;  a  little  before  reaching  which, 
it  rises  sgun  into  the  very  lofty  group  of  Monte 
PoOmo.  the  highest  snmmit  cf  which  attiuns  an 
elevaticn  of  above  7000  feet  Throughout  its  course 
this  chain  approaches  considerably  nearer  to  the 
western  than  the  eastern  coast ;  bat  it  is  not  till  after 
patting  the  frontier  of  Bmttinm  that  it  becomes  a 
complete  littoral  chiun,  as  it  continnes  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  In  the  more  northem  part  of 
Lncanis  the  space  between  the  cental  chain  and 
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the  T^nhenian  sob  is  almost  filled  up  with  ranges 
of  lofty  and  mgged  mountains,  leaving  only  here 
and  there  a  small  strip  of  plain  on  the  sea-coast: 
but  towards  the  eastward,  the  mountains  sink  much 
more  gradually  as  they  approach  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  constituting  long  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually 
snbside  into  the  broad  strip  of  plain  that  borders  the 
gulf  the  whole  way  from  the  month  of  the  Kris 
(Smno)  to  that  of  the  Bradsnns.  It  is  this  trsct  of 
plain,  in  many  places  marshy,  and  now  desolste  and 
imhealthy,  that  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  almost  matchless  fertility.  (Arcfailocb.  op.  A  tfun. 
xii.  25.)  South  of  the  river  Siris.  the  o&hoots  of 
the  Apennines,  descending  from  the  lofty  group  of 
WonU  PoUmo  ss  a  centre,  again  approach  close  to 
the  shore,  filling  np  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
between  the  month  of  the  Siris  and  that  of  the  < 
Crathis ;  but  once  more  receding  as  they  approach 
the  latter  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  tract  of 
fertile  plain  bordering  its  banks  on  both  sides. 

The  lofty  group  of  mountains  just  noticed  ss  situ- 
ated on  the  frontien  of  Lacania  and  Samninm,  sends 
down  its  waters  towards  both  seas,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Lncania.  Of  these 
the  SiLABUS  (JSeU)  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Paestum, 
receiving  in  its  conrse  the  waters  cf  the  Tasaoek 
(TVmii^o)  and  CxiiOR  (Colore),  both  considerable 
streams,  which  j<»n  it  from  the  S.  On  the  otlier 
side,  the  Bradabus  (^Bradtmo),  which  rises  to  the 
N.  of  Potentia,  and  the  CAstiKnTUS  (Aonente), 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Monti  deUa  Maddalena, 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  same  town,  flow  to  the  SE., 
and  pursue  a  nearly  parallel  coiuse  the  whole  way 
to  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm.  The  AciKis  (Agri)  and 
the  SiBis  (Scmo),  which  rise  in  the  centnl  chain 
further  to  the  S.,  have  also  a  general  SE.  direction, 
snd  flow  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Crathu, 
further  down  the  same  coast,  which  forms  near  its 
mouth  the  limit  between  Lacania  and  Bmttinm, 
belongs  in  the  greater  part  of  its  coarse  exclusively 
to  the  latter  country.  But  the  Stbaris,  now  the 
CoKtle,  a  much  less  considerable  stream,  immediately 
to  the  K  of  the  Crathis,  belongs  wholly  to  Lucania. 
The  AcALAacRVg  (^Cahndro),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  between  the  Sybaris  and  the  Siria,  is  a  very 
trifling  stream.  On  the  W.  cosst  of  Lncania,  the  only 
river,  besides  the  Silarue  and  its  tributaries,  worthy 
of  notice,  is  the  Laiis,  or  Lao,  which  forms  the 
southern  botmdaty  of  Lncania  on  this  side.  The 
Pyxns  (Awento),  flowing  by  the  town  of  the  same 
name  (Buxentnm),  is  bnt  a  trifling  stream ;  and  the 
Melphes  (^Molpa),  which  enten  the  sea  by  the  pro- 
montory of  PaUnums,  though  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5. 
s.  10),  is  not  more  considerable.  The  Heles  or 
£lj:s8,  which  gave  name  to  Elea  or  Velia,  is  some- 
what more  important,  but  by  no  means  a  hucge 
stream.     [Vklla.] 

The  western  coast  of  Lucania  is  marked  by  several 
bold  and  prominent  headUrnds,  formed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  as  already  stated,  here  de- 
scend quite  to  the  sea,  and  end  abruptly  on  the  coast. 
The  most  northem  of  these,  forming  the  southern 
limit  of  the  extensive  gnlf  of  Paestum,  is  called  by 
Lycophron  Enipeus,  but  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Posidium  or  Poeidoninm  Promontorium. 
S.  of  this  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of 
Pauxubcb,  still  called  Capo  di  Palmuro,  with  a 
port  of  the  same  name ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  the 
promontoiy  of  Pyxns  (now  Cq»  tkgU  InfittcM), 
which  bounds  the  GiJf  of  PoKeattro  on  the  W. 
Viewed  on  a  larger  scale,  these  three  headlands  may 
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be  Kguded  u  only  the  uliect  pointi  of  one  Urge 

njecting  mua  which  lepantee  the  gulf  of  Faestiun 
m  that  of  PoUcattro.  The  latter  aeems  to  have 
been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  gnlf  of  Laiis. 
Opposite  to  the  headland  called  Poeidium  was  the 
small  islet  named  by  the  Greeks  Leucosia,  from 
which  the  promontory  now  derives  the  name  of 
PuiUa  cU  Licota ;  and  a  little  farther  S.,  off  the 
coast  of  Velia,  were  the  two  islands  (also  mere  rocks) 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Oesotbides.  (Strab.  vi. 
pi  252;  Plin.  iiL  7.  s.  13.) 

The  towns  of  Lacania  maj  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated in  two  classes  : — the  first  comprising  those 
■long  the  coasts,  which  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  Greek  origin ;  the  other  containing  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  for  the  most  part  either 
.  native  Lncanian  settlements,  or  Roman  colonies  of  a 
later  date.  On  the  W.  coast,  proceeding  along  the 
■bore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.,  were : — 
Posii>o!iu,  afterwards  called  Pakstuu,  a  very  little 
way  from  the  month  of  the  Silarna ;  Elba  or  Veua, 
at  the  month  of  the  Heles  (v4  lento) ;  Prxus,  called 
by  the  Bomans  Buxentuu,  now  PoUcaatro ;  Sci- 
DBU8,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Stqtri ; 
BijiNDA,  now  Maratea  ;  and  Laus,  which  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  E.  coast,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentam, 
and  beginning  from  the  Crathis,  stood  Thurii,  re- 
placing the  ancient  city  of  Stb  akis,  but  not  occupy- 
ing predsely  the  same  site;  Heraclea,  which  had 
in  like  manner  succeeded  to  the  more  ancient  settle- 
ment of  SiRis,  a  few  miles  Further  N. ;  and,  lastly, 
Hetafontuh,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Bradanos. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  interior  were:  —  Po- 
TEKTIA,  still  called  Potaaa,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  known  as  the  Baniicata ;  Atina,  still 
call«l  A  tifto,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager ; 
Volceidm  or  Volckktum,  now  Buccmo;  Nu- 
MISTBO,  of  uncertain  site,  but  apparently  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ;  Eburi  {Eboli),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  a  Lncanian  town,  though 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Silarus  ;  Bantia,  Bimgi,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  referred  to  that 
country;  GRUMK!«Tuiri  (near  Sap<mara),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  Lacania;  Nebuldm, 
probably  at  La  Rotonda,  and  Hukamdm,  still  called 
Morano,  almost  adjoining  the  frontier  of  Brutdum. 
CoMsiuRUU  or  CoaiUNDH  may  probably  be  placed 
at  Padula,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager,  and 
Tkoiakuh  at  Diano,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
while  La  PoUa,  in  the  same  valley,  occupies  the 
lite  of  FoBCM  Fopnxii;  Sontia,  noticed  only  by 
Pliny,  is  probably  the  place  now  called  Soma;  while 
the  Tergilani  and  Ursentini  of  the  same  author  are 
wholly  unknown,  unless  the  former  name  be  cor- 
mpted  from  that  of  Tegiannm,  already  noticed. 
(Plin.  iu.  U.  s.  15;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Of  the 
few  names  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  254),  those 
of  Vertinae  and  Calasama  are  wholly  unknown. 
The  existence  of  a  Luaaiian  Pbtelia  and  Pah- 
DOSIA,  in  addition  to  the  Brultian  cities  of  those 
Dames,  is  a  subject  of  great  doubt. 

The  principal  line  of  highroad  through  Lucania 
was  the  Via  Popillia  (regarded  by  the  Itineraries  as 
a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia),  which,  in  its  course 
firom  Capua  to  Bhegium,  traversed  the  whole  pro- 
vince from  N.  to  S.  The  stations  on  it  given  in  the 
Antonme  Itinerary,  p.  109,  are  (proceeding  from 
Nuceria) :  — 


LUCERIA. 

Ad  Tanagmm    .        •        -    scr. 

Ad  Calorem       ...    xxir. 

MarciUana         ...     xxv. 

Caesariana         ...    zxi, 

Nemlum  ....    xziii. 

Sub  Murano  .  -  .  xiv. 
The  Tabnla  gives  a  place  which  it  calls  Waa 
Mendioolns  (?)  as  the  intermediate  station  between 
Harciliana  and  Nemlum.  All  these  stations  are 
very  doubtful,  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road 
through  this  mountain  country  having  never  been 
traced  with  accuracy.  Another  road,  given  in  the 
Tabuh,  led  from  Fotentia  by  Anxia  (Ana)  and 
Gmmentum  to  Memlom,  where  it  joined  t^  Via 
Popillia,  The  other  roads  in  the  interior,  given  in 
the  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula,  are  very  corrupt ;  we 
may,  however,  ascertain  that  there  was  a  line  of  road 
proceeding  from  Vennsia  through  Fotentia  to  He- 
raclea and  Thurii,  and  another  from  Fotentia  to 
join  the  Via  Popillia  at  Marciliaua,  being  probably 
the  direct  line  of  conununication  between  Fotentia 
and  Rome.  Lastly,  there  was  always  a  line  of 
road  along  the  coast,  following  its  level  shores 
from  TatcDtom  by  Metapootnm  and  Heraclea  to 
Thurii.  [E.  H.  B.] 


con?  OF  LUCAinA. 

LUCE'BIA  {AovKfpia,  Pol.,  Strab. :  Eth.  Aovxe- 
pivos,  Steph.  B.;  Lucerinus :  Lueera),  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  interior 
of  that  country,  about  12  miles  W,  of  Arpi,  and  9 
N.  of  Aecae  ( Troja).  It  is  called  by  ancient  wri- 
ters a  city  of  the  Daunians,  and  the  tradition  current 
among  the  Greeks  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  common 
with  that  of  Arpi  and  Canusium,  to  Diomed ;  in 
proof  of  which  an  ancient  statue  of  Minerva,  in  the 
temple  of  that  griddess,  was  alleged  to  be  the  true 
Palladium  brought  by  Diomed  himself  from  Troy. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  284 ;  Plin.  iiL  11.  8. 16.)  Yet 
all  the  accounts  of  the  city  from  the  time  that  its 
name  appears  in  history  would  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  an  Oscan  town,  and  connected  rather  with  the 
Oscan  branch  of  the  Apnlians  than  with  the  Dau- 
nians. NSthing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Luceria 
till  the  Second  Samnite  War,  when  the  Lucerians, 
who  had  apparently  jomed  with  the  other  Apnlians, 
in  their  alliance  with  Rome  in  B.  c.  326,  but  had 
refused  to  partake  in  their  subsequent  defection  to 
the  Samnites,  were  besieged  by  the  latter  people ; 
and  the  Roman  legions  were  on  their  way  to  relieve 
and  succour  them,  when  they  sustained  the  great 
disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  (Liv.  ix.  2  ;  Dra- 
kenboroh,  ad  foe. ;  Aur.  Vict,  ds  Ftr.  /Bust  30.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  that  blow  to  the 
Roman  power,  Lnceria  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnite.1,  as  we  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  hos- 
tages given  np  by  the  Romans  by  the  treaty  at  Caa- 
dium  wen  deposited  for  safety  in  that  dty.  (Id. 
ix.  12.)  For  Uiis  reason  its  recovery  was  a  great 
object  with  the  liomans ;  and  in  B.  c.  320,  Papirius 
Cursor  laid  siege  to  Lnceria  nitb  a  large  army,  and 
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after  an  obstinate  resixtaiKM,  made  himsetf  master  of 
the  dtj,  which  was  defended  hj  a  garrison  of  above 
7000  Samnites.  (Id.  iz.  12 — IS.)  Besides  re- 
corering  the  hostages,  he  obtained  an  inimenae  booty, 
ao  that  Lnceria  was  eridentl;  at  this  period  a 
fiootishing  city,  and  Diodoms  (xix.  72)  calls  it  the 
most  important  place  in  Apulia.  A  few  years  after 
(b.  c.  314),  the  city  was  again  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites ;  bnt  was  quickly  recovered 
by  the  Romans,  who  pnt  the  greater  part  of  the 
inliabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sent  thitlier  a  body  of 
2500  oolooistB  to  snpply  their  place.  (Id.  ix.  26  ; 
VelL  Pat.  i.  U;  Diod  xix.  72.)  The  possession 
of  so  important  a  stronghold  in  this  part  of  the 
eonntry  biecame  of  material  service  to  the  Romans  in 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war  (Diod.  Z.C.); 
and  in  B.  c.  294.  the  Samnites  having  laid  sl^e  to  it. 
the  Roman  consul  Atilius  advanced  to  its  relief,  and 
defeated  the  Simnites  in  a  great  battle.  According 
to  another  account,  Lnceria  afforded  shelter  to  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  consul's  army  after  be 
had  sustained  a  severe  defeat.     (Liv.  x.  35,  37.) 

Not  less  important  was  the  part  which  Luceria 
bore  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  The  establishment 
'  tf  this  powerful  colony  in  a  military  position  of  the 
ntmost  importaace,  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Ronaos  during  all  their  operations  in  Apulia  j  and  it 
was  repeatedly  chosen  as  the  place  where  their 
armies  took  up  their  winter^quartera,  or  their  gene- 
rals established  their  head-qnarters  during  successive 
campaigns  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxii.9,  xxiii.  37,  xiiv. 
3, 14,  20  ;  Pol.  iii.  88,  100.)  But  though  it  was 
thus  exposed  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the 
snfierings  of  the  war,  Luceria  was  nevertheless  one 
of  the  eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  b.  c.  209 
expressed  their  readiness  to  continue  their  contii- 
botjons,  both  of  men  and  money,  and  which  in  con- 
sequence received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  their 
fidelity.     (Liv.  xivii.  10.) 

Fran  this  time  we  meet  with  no  notice  of  Lnceria 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic ;  but  it  ap 
pean  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
(pro  ClaenL  69)  that  it  was  in  his  time  still  one 
of  the  most  con!>iderable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy ; 
and  in  tbeCivilWar  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,itis 
evident  that  much  importance  was  attached  to  its 
poa&esaon  by  the  latter,  who  for  some  time  made  it 
his  head-quarters  before  he  retired  to  Brundusimn, 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24 ;  Cic.  odAtt.  vii.  12,  viii.  1 ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  ii.  38.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Lnceria  as 
having  &]len  into  decay,  like  Cannsinm  and  Arpi 
(vi  p.  284):  but  this  can  only  be  understood  in 
eamparieoa  with  its  former  presumed  greatness;  for 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  still  a  considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  few  in  this  part  of  Italy  that  retained 
their  prosperity  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Pliny 
terms  it  a  Colonia,  and  it  had  therefore  probably  re- 
ceived a  fresh  colony  tmder  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
(.  16;  LSb.  Colon,  p.  210;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349). 
Its  colonial  rank  is  also  attested  by  inscriptions 
(Mominsen,  Imcr.  R.  N.  pp.  50,  51);  and  from  the 
Tabula  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury one  of  the  roost  considerable  cities  of  Apulia 
{Tab.  Pent.,  where  the  indication  of  a  great  building 
with  the  name  "  Praetorium  Laverianum"  evidently 
pcbts  tothe  rendenceof  some  provincial  magistrate). 
Even  after  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empire  Lnceria 
long  retained  its  prosperity,  and  is  enumerated  in 
the  7th  century  by  P.  Kaconus  among  the  "  urbes 
satis  opnlentaa"  which  still  remained  in  Apulia. 
(P.  Disc  ii.  21.)    Bat  in  a.d.  663  it  was  taken  by 
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the  emperor  Constans  II.  from  the  Lombards,  and 
utterly  destroyed  (Id.  v.  7).  Nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  recovered  this  blow  till  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperw  Frederic  XL  in  1227.  The  modem  dty  of 
iMcera  still  retains  its  episcopal  see  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  ancient  site,  on 
a  liill  of  considerable  elevation  (one  of  the  last  under- 
falla  rf  the  Apennines)  overlooking  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  Apulia.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
situated  m  Ae  plain  ("  urls  sita  in  piano,"  ix.  26); 
bnt  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  Apulian  city,  the 
Roman  colony  must  have  been  removed  to  the  heights 
above,  as  existing  remains  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one.  The  remains  of  buildings  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, but  numerous  inscriptions,  fragments  of 
sculpture,  &c.  have  been  found  there.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  collected  by  Mommsen  (Inter.  Regn.  Nag>. 
pp.  50 — 54).  The  neighbourhood  of  Luceria  was  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient,  as  it  still  is  in  modem,  times  for 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  wool  (Hor. 
Com.  iiL  15.  14),  an  advantage  which  was  indeed 
common  to  all  the  neighbouring  district  of  Apulia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Plin.  viii.  48;  K.  Craven,  &iii(&- 
em  Tour,  p.  45.) 

Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Nuceria;  and  that  this  is 
not  merely  an  error  of  the  M&S.  in  our  existing 
copies  is  shown  by  the  clrcimistance  that  the  epithet 
Apula  is  added  to  it  (ftavKi/tla  'Arou\aiv,  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  72),  as  if  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  name.  Appian  also  writes  the  name  SavKipia 
(B.  C.  ii.  38):  and  the  same  confusion  between  Ifo- 
cera  and  Lueera  occurs  perpetually  in  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  correctness  of  the  orthography  of 
Luceria  is  well  established  by  inscriptions  and  coini. 
The  Utter,  which  have  the  name  Lovckri  in 
Roman  characters,  are  certainly  not  earlier  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony.  [£.  H.  B.l 


COIK  OP  LDCERia. 

LUCEIUM.    [Blccium.] 
LUCENSES,  CALLAICL    [GALLAEa*.] 
LUCENTUM  (PUn.  iii.  3.  s.4  ;  Lnoentia,  Mela, 
ii.  6.  §  6;  AmxiyToi  1)  AoiKtvToy,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  14: 
^lican^e),  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Contestani, 
in  Hispania  Tanaconensis,  with  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Marca,  Hitp.  ii.  6 ;  Ukert,  ii.   1.  p.  403.)     [P.  S.] 
LUCI'NAE  OPPIDUM.    [Iuthtia.] 
LUCOPIBIA  (AouKoir.SIo),   in  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  8)  as  one  of  the  to*ms  of 
the  Novantae  (Gallotnat/),  Rhetigonium  being  the 
other.     Probably,  this  lay  on  iZce  Bag,  in  Wig- 
tonshire.     The   Afonumenta  Britannica  suggests 
Broughtem,  and  Whiteme.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LUCRE'TILIS  MONS  (MonU  Gamaro),  a 
miiuntain  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  whose  name  is 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Horace, 
who  calls  it  "  the  pleasant  Lucretilis,"  whose  shades 
could  allure  Fannns  himself  from  Mount  Lycaeum, 
(Hor.  Cam.  i.  1 7.)  It  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
sions of  the  poet  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  nclgh- 
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boorhood  of  his  Stbine  &nn;  and  thia  is  adnutted 
by  all  tba  old  commentatotB,  who  with  ona  aooord 
call  it "  Hani  in  Sabinia,"  bat  withoot  giving  anj 
ior*Ji«r  elae  to  ita  poaition.  Tha  identificatian  of 
this  most  therefore  depend  npon  that  of  Horace's 
Sabine  villa ;  but  thia  being  dearlj  established  near 
Zteenaa  [Diokhtia],  we  cannot  lefiise  to  recognise 
Lacretilis  in  Monte  Gamaro,  a  lefty  moontain 
maaa  which  liaes  nearly  due  W.  of  Lictnea,  atan<iing 
oat  prominently  towards  the  plain  of  the  Cangxu/na, 
ao  that  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  conspicnona  of  the 
Apennines  as  aeen  from  Borne.  On  the  side  towards 
tha  plain  it  rlaea  very  steeply  and  abmptly,  bnt  on 
the  reverse  or  Sabine  side  it  baa  a  mnch  mora 
gentle  alope,  and  fiilly  deserve*  Horace'a  epithet  of 
"amoenns," — being  furrowed  by  deep  valleya,  tha 
aides  of  which  are  clothed  with  woods,  while  nearer 
the  summit  are  eztensiva  pastures,  much  resorted  to 
by  cattle  in  aummer.  (Q^  Top.  o/BotM,  pp.  270 
—278  i  Nibby,23«itoni»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105—107.)  The 
higheat  point  is  4285  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
Whether  the  name  of  Mons  LncretUis  was  applied 
to  tha  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  now  (»Ued 
ifonte  Comoro,  which  is  so  ocDs]ncuau8  irom 
Rome,  or  was  a  more  local  appellation  for  the  peaks 
nearer  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  cannot  now  be 
determined  ;  bnt  there  ia  little  doubt  that  the  two 
namea  belong  at  least  to  the  same  mass  or  gronp  of 
mountaina.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LOCKITTOS  LACUS  (6  tumpimt  kBaitoi,  Strab: 
Logo  Lucrm>\  a  salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  adjoin- 
ing the  gulf  of  Baiae  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  It 
waa  aitnatad  just  at  the  bight  or  inmost  point  of  the 
deep  bay  between  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  sea  only  by  a  narrow  strip  or 
bank  of  sand,  in  all  probability  of  natural  origin,  but 
tha  construction  of  which  was  ascribed  by  a  tradition 
or  legend,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Boman  poets,  to 
Hercules,  and  the  road  along  it  is  said  to  have  been 
commonly  called  in  consequence,  the  Via  Herculea  or 
Henclea.  According  to  Strabo  it  waa  8  stadia  in 
length,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  road  for  wag- 
gons. (Diod.  iv.  22 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245 ;  Lycophr. 
Aim.  697  ;  Propert  iv.  18.  4  ;  Sil.  Ital.  zii. 
116 — 120.)  On  tha  other  side,  the  Lncrine 
lake  waa  separated  only  by  a  narrow  space 
fnan  the  lake  Avetnus,  which  was,  however,  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  being  a  deep  basin  of 
fresh  water,  formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano; while  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  common  with 
all  similar  lagoons,  waa  very  shallow,  and  was  for 
that  reason  well  adapted  for  producing  oysteis  and 
ether  abell-fish,  for  the  excellence  of  which  it  waa 
edebrated.  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  49,  Sai.  ii.  4.  32; 
Joven.  iv.  141;  Petran.  Sat.  p.  424;  Martial,  vL 
II.  5,  xiii  90;  Varr.  ap.  Non.  p.  216.)  These 
oyster-beds  were  so  valuable  as  to  be  farmed  out  at 
a  high  price,  and  Caesar  was  induced  by  the  con- 
tractors to  repair  the  dyke  of  Hercules  for  their  pro- 
tection.    (Serv.  ad  Qtorg.  ii.  161.) 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  otherwise  known  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  works  of  Agrippa  for  the 
oonstmction  of  the  so-called  Juuus  Pokti'b,  al- 
luded to  in  two  well-known  passages  of  Viigil  and 
Horace.  (Virg.  Gtorg.u.  161—163;  Hor.  An  Poet. 
63.)  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  exactly  the  natnie 
of  ttiese  works;  but  the  object  of  Agrippa  was  obvi- 
ously to  obtsiu  a  perfectly  secure  and  land-locked 
basin,  for  anrhoring  his  fleet  and  for  exercising  his 
newly-raised  crews  and  roweis.  For  this  purpose  ha 
seems   to  have   opened  an  entrance  to    the  lake 
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Avetnus  by  *  ent  or  canal  from  tiia  Lncrine  lake, 
and  mnst,  at  the  same  time,  have  opened  a  channd 
from  the  latter  into  the  bay,  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
passage  of  large  vessels.  But,  together  with  this 
work,  he  strpngthened  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Lu- 
crine lake  against  the  sea  by  an  artificial  dyke  or 
dam,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking  over 
it  as  they  previously  did  during  heavy  gales.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  245;  Dion  Caas.  xlviii.  50;  Suet  Aug.  16; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  79;  Serv.  et  Pbilargyr.  ad  Virg.  I  c; 
Plin.  xxzvi.  15.  s.  24.)  It  is  clear  from  the  ac 
counts  of  these  works  that  they  wen  perfectly  sno- 
ooisfnl  for  a  time,  and  they  appear  to  have  excited 
the  greatest  admiration;  but  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned, probably  from  the  natural  difficulties  proving 
insnpenble;  and,  from  the  time  that  the  station  of 
the  Boman  fleet  was  established  at  Misenum,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Julian  Port.  Even  in  the.  time 
of  Strabo  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  complete  dis- 
use, for  he  says  distinctly,  that  tiia  lake  Avemua 
was  deep  and  well  adapted  for  a  port,  but  eoM  fiot 
be  UMed  at  lueh  on  account  of  the  Lncrine  lake, 
which  waa  shallow  and  broad,  lying  between  it  and 
the  sea  (v.  p.  244).  And  again,  a  little  fitrther  on 
(p.  245),  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  useless  as  a 
harbour,  and  acce^ible  only  to  small  vessela,  but 
producing  abandance  of  oysters.  At  a  later  period 
Cassiodorus  ( Far.  iz.  6)  describes  it  in  a  manner 
which  implies  that  a  communication  was  still  open 
with  the  lake  Avemus  as  well  as  with  the  sea.  The 
two  lakes  are  now  separated  by  a  considenble 
breadth  of  low  sandy  ground,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  formed  in  great  part  by  the  memorable 
volcanic  emplion  of  1538,  when  the  hill  now  called 
ifonte  Ifuoro,  413  feet  in  height  and  above  8000 
feet  in  circnmference,  was  thrown  up  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Lncrine  lake 
filled  up  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  present  aspect 
of  the  lake,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mei«  manby  pool 
full  of  reeds,  affords  little  a.<aistance  in  comprdiend- 
iug  the  ancient  localities.  (Daubeny,  On  Volcanoei. 
pp.  208 — 210.)  It  is  said  that  some  portions  of 
the  piers  of  the  port  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  dyke  or  bank  ascribed  to  Hercules,  are  still 
visible  under  the  level  of  the  water.      [E.  H.  B.I 

LUCUS  ANGI'TIAE  (£(A.  Lucensis:  Luco\ 
a  place  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Fndnus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi,  originally,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, nothing  more  than  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
Angitia,  bnt  which  seems  to  have  gradually  grown 
up  into  a  town.  This  was  sometimes  called,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  Anoitia;  bnt  the  name 
of  Lucas  or  Lucas  Angitiae  must  have  been  the 
more  prevalent,  as  we  find  the  inhabitants  styled  by 
Pliny  simply  Lucenses,  and  the  modem  name  of 
Jako  or  I^go  points  to  the  same  ocmclusion.  It  is 
evident,  boUi  from  Pliny  and  from  the  inscription 
referred  to,  that  it  was  a  municipal  town,  having  its 
own  local  magistrates.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Orell. 
/lucr.  115.)  About  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  modem 
village  of  Zmco,  and  ckne  to  the  shores  of  the  Ue^ 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  constructed  in  the 
polygonal  style,  but  which,  from  their  position, 
could  never  have  been  designed  as  fortifications;  and 
these  probably  fomied  part  of  the  sacred  endccnre 
or  Peribolus  of  the  grove  and  temple.  The  site  ia 
now  marked,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Italy,  by  an 
ancient  church.  (Nibby,  Viaggio  AnHq.  voL  i. 
p.  210;  Claa.  Mtu.  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  note.)  Virgil 
allndea  in  a  well-known  passage  to  the  "nemos 
Angitiae"  {Aen.  viL  759),  where  tha  name  of  the 
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gi  ddem  ia  written  in  aome  IIS&  "  Angitia,*  in 
Dilien  "  A]i)(uitia ;'  bat  the  inthority  of  nnmaroiu 
in«npt>ais  ia  deciare  in  fliToar  of  the  flret  form. 
(OidL  /wer.  115.  116,  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUS  A'STUKUM.  [Aamnara.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narhonenais, 
and  east  of  the  Rhone,  which  Tacittu  {BiiL  i.  66) 
caHa  "iminicipiDin  Vocontionim;''  and  Plin;  (iii.  4) 
nanwa  Vasio  (Fouon)  and  Lncna  Angnsti  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  Vooontii.  Lncna  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  00  •  mad  from  Vapincnm  (Gap)  to  Logda- 
nnm  (/.jom)  :  it  is  the  firat  stage  after  Mans 
SelBocos,  and  lies  between  Mons  Selencos  and  Dea 
Yocontiaram  (Die).  The  name  is  preserred  in  Lue. 
'  This  town  has  been  destroyed  b;  the  fall  of  a  rock, 
which,  having  stopped  the  comae  of  the  Drdme,  has 
eassed  the  iiTer  to  spread  oot  and  form  lake*  which 
hare  corered  part  of  its  territory:  there  remaina, 
honerer,  in  the  neighbonrhood  and  at  the  oatlet  of 
thcae  lakea  a  place  which  preaema  the  name  of 
Loc*  (D'Anville,  iVotioe,  fa.)  It  is  stated  in  the 
Guide  da  Vogageur  (Kichard  et  Hooqoart),  that 
"  on  the  moantain  called  the  Pied  de  Imc,  in  the 
rammtme  of  Loe-en-Dioia,  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  old  bnildings.  The  oolamn  of  the  pablic 
foontain  of  Ihia  little  place  is  a  fragment  of  an  old 
capital,  and  the  baan  ia  a  aarcopbagns  of  a  single 
atooe.'  There  ia  an  inscription  on  it  in  Boman  cha- 
lactersu  [O.  L.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI  (Aswtet  Airyoiirrov,  Ptol.  il 
6.  §  24:  Lugo),  a  city  in  the  cent^  of  Galiaecia,  in 
TTi<pMTiitt  Tarraconensia,  was  originally  the  chief  town 
of  the  insignificant  tribe  of  the  Cafori,  bnt  under 
the  Bomaiui  it  was  made  the  mat  of  a  eoneendif /u- 
rtcSwf,  and  became  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Gal- 
laeda,  and  gave  ita  name  to  the  Callaici  Lacenses. 
[Gallaecia.]  The  Conrentus  Lncenzis,  according 
to  Pliny,  began  at  the  river  Navilnbio,  and  contained 
16  peo^ea,  besides  the  Celtid  and  Lebtmi;  and 
tboogh  these  tribes  were  inngnificant,  and  their 
names  barfaaroos,  there  were  among  them  166,000 
bcemen  (Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4,  it.  SO.  s.  34).  The  city 
stood  oo  one  of  the  npper  branches  of  the  Minios 
(itftSo),  on  the  road  from  Bkacaba  to  AgiuKicA 
(/(M.  AnL  ppi  424t  430),  and  had  some  famoDs 
baths,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  (Florex, 
£tp.  S.  ToL  zL,  xlL;  Uliert,  rd.  iL  pt.  I,  p. 
437).  [P.  S] 

LUCUS  FERO^IAE.    [Fbroxia.] 

LUCUS  HI/CATES  (SXiroj  'ZxiTTis  iKpoy(TU)l. 
in.  5.  §  7),  the  weatemmost  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hylaea,  now  the  alluvial  tongne  of  land  Kin- 
huna.  [E.B.J.] 

LUCUS  HARI'CAE.    [Libis.] 

LUDIAS,  LTDIAS  (AvSivs,  Heni.  vii.  1S7 ; 
A»tias,  Eur.  Bacck.  565 ;  ScyL  p.  26 ;  PtoL  iii. 
13.  §  15  ;  AovSbt,  Strab.  vil  p.  330),  a  river  <jf 
Bsttiaeis  in  Kacedoma,  or  discharge  of  die  marshea 
of  Pella.  In  the  time  of  Herodotna  {L  c.)  it  joined 
the  Haliacmon,  bnt  a  change  has  taken  place  in  its 
ooane,  as  it  ia  now  an  affluent  of  the  Azins  (Var- 
didri).  The  river  which  now  emerges  from  the 
lover  end  of  the  lake  of  Pella  is  called  Kanumah 
or  Jfamaeri.  The  river  of  Afoglmd,  now  called 
Karaf§i,  br  the  Torks,  Meglanitj,  by  the  Bnl> 
gaiiana,  and  by  the  Greeks  MogUnUito,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Pella,  and  which  in  ita  course 
before  entering  the  lake  follows  the  same  direction 
as  the  Mavronfri,  was  probably  called  by  the 
andenta  the  Lydiaa.  (Leake,  Northern  Gntet, 
voL  iii.  pp.  270, 437.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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LUENTrNUH  (Aov^vruw),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (iL  3)  aa  a  town  of  the  Dinwtae, 
Haridnnnm  (Caer-mairtkea)  being  the  other 
The  Uonumenta  Britanniea  suggests  LUm-deuy- 
trevg.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LU6DU'NUU(Ao<7Sevi>o*';  Eih.  tutayiauriiinot, 
Lugdnnensis:  lA)on),  a  Boman  settlement  in  Gallia, 
at  the  jonctioo  of  the  Arar  (JSaont)  and  Rhodanus. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani,  who  were 
the  neighbonrs  of  the  Acdni  (Caes.  B.  0.  L  10,  vii. 
64) :  in  Pliny's  time  the  Segusiani  had  the  title  of 
Libeti  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  18.)  Ptolemy  incorrectly 
places  Lugdunnm  among  the  cities  of  the  Aedui ;  he 
calla  it  Lugdunnm  Metropolis. 

The  writing  of  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  fixed.  Dioo  Casains  (xlvL  SO,  sd.  Reim.) 
observes  that  the  place  waa  originally  named  Lngn- 
dnnom  (\miytiiSmnioy),  and  then  Lngdanum.  In 
Stephanos  (i.  s.)  the  name  is  Lngdunns,  and  he 
refers  to  Ptolemy;  but  in  Pt<demy  (ii.  8.  §  17)  it  ia 
Lugdimnm.  It  is  also  written  "  Lugdnnns"  in 
Ammianns  Marcellinns.  In  the  Treatise  on  Rivers 
printed  among  Plntarch'a  works  ('Af>a/>,  c  4),  the 
hill  of  Lgon  is  named  Lngdunns ;  and  it  is  added, 
on  the  authority  of  Clitophon,  that  Lugui  means 
"  a  crow"  and  damrni  "  an  eminence.'  Though  the 
explanation  of  dun  is  right,  we  cannot  accept  the 
explanation  of  tlie  other  part  of  the  word. 

The  oolania  of  Lugdunnm  is  said  to  have  been 
settled  B.  a  43,  by  L.  Mnnatina  Plancns,  and  the 
settlers  were  the  people  of  Vienna  (Fmiiim)  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Allobroges. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50;  Strab.  pp.  192,  19a)  The 
position,  according  to  Dion,  was  the  place  between  the 
SaAne  and  the  Rhone.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
"  under"  a  hill,  the  position  of  which  he  determines 
by  referring  it  to  the  janctim  of  the  two  rivers ; 
but  this  does  not  show  exactly  when  the  town  waa, 
and  probably  Strabo  did  not  know.  In  the  paasags  in 
Strsbo,  the  word  "  nnder"  (JnrS)  haa  been  corrected 
to''apon"(^[),whichmaybaatmeoorTectian.  The 
old  town  of  Lugdunum  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  slope  of  a  hlU  named  Fourriin, 
which  ia  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Forum 
Vetas.  The  largest  part  of  modem  Lgon  is  be- 
tween the  Sain*  imd  the  Shone,  but  this  is  a  modem 
addition,  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Louia  XU.  and 
Francia  I. 

In  Stmbo's  time  Lngdnnnm  waa  the  most  popu- 
lous of  ths  Gallio  towns  after  Nariomie:  it  waa  • 
place  of  trade,  and  the  Roman  governors  had  a  mint 
there  for  coining  gold  and  silver.  Its  great  com- 
mercial ptosparity  was  doe  to  its  exoellent  position, 
and  to  the  loads  which  the  Ramans  constractsd  in 
several  directions  from  Lugdunum  as  a  centre. 
[Gallia  TRAXgAifiHA,  VoL  I.  p.  966.]  In  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny  there  were  booksellers  at 
Lugdunum,  and  Pliny's  works  might  be  got  there 
(Plin.  J^.  ix.  11).  The  dty  w«s  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Seneca's  time  (JSp.  91),  but  shortly  after  it 
was  restored  through  the  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  to  whom  the  inhabitanta  of  Lug- 
dunum continued  faithful  when  Galba  revolted 
(Tadt.  Ann.  zvi.  13,  Bitt  i.  51).  Lngdunum 
waa  plundered  and  again  burnt'  by  the  soldiera 
of  Septimius  Severas  (a.  d.  197),  after  the  defeat  of 
Albinns  near  the  dty  (Herodian,  iii.  23).  It  waa  an 
important  position  imder  the  later  Empire,  but  the 
name  only  occurs  occasionally  in  the  scanty  historical 
notices  of  that  time.  When  Julian  was  governor  of 
Gallia,  Lngdunum  was  near  bemg  surprised  by  a 
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body  of  AJamanni  (AmmUuL  HaroeU.  xvi  II).  The 
pliio«  is  entitled  Oopia  Claudia  Angosta  on  aoiDe 
inscriptiaii,  a  name  probably  girea  to  it  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claadins. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Aiar  and  the  Rhodanus 
m»  the  Ara  Aagnsti,  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  all 
the  Gallic  states.  On  this  large  altar  there  vas  an 
inscription  which  contained  the  names  of  the  sixty 
states;  and  there  were  as  many  figtues,  intended  to 
represent  each  state.  If  the  figures  were  not  re- 
liefii  on  the  altar,  they  may  hare  been  statues  placed 
ronnd  the  altar,  or  near  it  The  passage  of  Strabo 
(p.  193)  appears  to  be  cormpt;  but,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Groskurd  (TroHtl  toI.  i.  p.  331),  there 
was  also  a  large  statue  of  Angnstus,  which  may 
hare  been  in  the  middle  of  the  sixty.  There  was 
an  annual  solemn  celebration  at  this  altar,  which 
was  observed  eren  when  Dion  Cassiua  was  writing. 
(Dion,  liv.  32.)  The  time  when  this  altar  was 
built  is  fixed  by  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (£p.  137)  in 
the  year  in  which  there  was  a  diatorbance  in  Gallia 
on  account  of  the  census.  Tbia  year  was  B.  a  13. 
Suetonius  (^Cbmd.  2)  fixes  the  dedication  of  the 
Altar  of  Augustus  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  An- 
tonius  and  Fabius  Africanus  (b.  c.  10),  on  the  first 
of  August,  wbich  was  the  birthday  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  a  native  of  Lugdunum.  The 
first  priest  of  the  altar  was  C.  Julius  Vercundari- 
dulnus,  an  Aeduan.  The  celebration  at  the  altar  of 
Lugdunum  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  the  Une 
(i.  44,  and  Heinrich's  note),  — 

"Ant  Lngdunensem  rhetor  dictnms  ad  aram.' 

Lugdnnnm  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aorelins 
(about  A.  t>.  172,  or  perhaps  A.  D.  177,  according  to 
some  computations)  there  was  a  furious  persecution 
of  the  Christians  at  Lugdunum.  The  snfferings  of 
the  martyrs  are  told  by  £usebius  with  some  manifest 
absurditiea  and  exaggerations ;  but,  the  fact  of  a 
emel  persecution  cannot  be  disput«l.  The  letter  of 
the  churches  of  Lngdonnm  and  Vienna  to  the 
chorcbes  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  is  preserved  by  En- 
■ebins  {Hiit.  Ecclet.  v.  1) ;  and  it  states  that  An- 
relios,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  oonsolted  by  the 
Gallic  governor  about  the  treatment  of  the  Christians. 
The  answer  was  that  those  who  confessed  to  being 
Christiana  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  thot>e 
who  denied  it  should  be  set  free.  We  have  however 
only  one  version  of  the  story,  though  no  ezcnse  can 
be  made  for  the  Soman  philosophical  emperor,  if 
men  were  pnt  to  death  only  because  they  were 
Christians.  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  Christian  fiitheis, 
was  bbhop  of  Lugdnnnm.  He  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Pothinus,  who  perished  A.  D.  177,  in  the 
nligious  persecutions  at  Lugdnnnm. 

The  part  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  called  Celtica 
became  under  Augustus  Gallia  Logdonensis,  of 
which  Lngdnnnm  was  the  capital ;  but  Lagdunensis 
WIS  contracted  within  narrower  limits  than  Celtica 
by  the  extension  of  the  provinoe  of  Aquitania  [Aqu  i- 
TAMiA  J  Gallia  Traus.  Vol.  I.  p.  966]. 

The  Komans  covered  the  soil  of  Lgoa  with  houses, 
temples,  theatres,  palaces  and  aqueducts.  Nature 
made  it  to  be  the  site  of  a  large  city.  There 
are  few  remains  of  Roman  Lugdunum.  Time,  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  employment  of 
old  materials  for  other  purposes,  have  left  only  scanty 
iinagments  of  the  works  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  city-bnilders.  There  are  some  remains  on  the 
rlaee  da  MtHmei  which  are  (apposed  to  have  been 
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a  theatre.  On  the  west  side  of  the  SaSne  there  are 
tnces  of  a  camp  capable  of  holding  several  legions. 
It  was  bounded  and  defended  on  the  west  by  the 
hills  of  the  Fores,  and  on  the  north  by  the  heights 
al  Samt-Didier  and  of  the  Mont  dOr.  The  Saona 
defended  it  on  the  east  side.  The  camp  had  no 
water,  but  the  Romans  found  a  supply  in  the  cbiun 
of  mountains  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  Water 
was  brought  along  Use  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  a  regular  slope  all  the  way,  and  under 
ground  through  a  distance  measured  along  its  line 
cS  mors  than  24  miles.  In  its  course  the  aqueduct 
collected  water  from  seventeen  streams  or  Urge 
sources.  The  hnght  of  the  channel  or  passage  for 
the  water,  measured  inside,  was  near  five  feet ;  the 
vault  or  roof  was  semicircular.  There  were  openings 
at  intervals  by  which  workmen  could  go  in  to  clean 
and  repair  the  channel  It  was  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  the  two  sides  were  covered  with  a 
double  Uyer  of  cement  All  this  construction  was 
buried  in  a  cutting  six  feet  and  a  half  wide  and 
near  ten  feet  deep  ;  and  a  great  part  of  this  catting 
was  made  in  the  solid  rock.  Another  aqueduct  was 
constmcted  from  Mont  Pilot  to  the  site  of  the  hilt 
i£  FourvHrttf  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  along 
the  coarse  of  the  aqueduct  There  were  in  all 
fourteen  aqueduct  bridges  along  this  line  :  one  of 
them  at  the  vilUge  of  Champoaott  still  has  ninety 
arche*  well  preserved.  There  was  a  third  aqueduct 
from  Mont  dOr. 

Two  bronze  tablets  were  dag  op  at  Lyon  in  1529, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  Oratio  of  the  emperor 
Clandins  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  Ruman  civitas 
to  the  GallL  (Tacit  Afin.  xi.  24 ;  and  Oberlin's 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  p.  306 :  Gallia  Traits. 
Vol.  I.  p.  968.)  There  are  many  modem  works  oa 
Lyon  and  its  antiquities.  The  principal  are  men- 
tioned by  ForUger  (fiandbuch,  fc.  vol.  iii.  p. 
210.)  [G.  L.] 
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LUGDOiajM  or  CCNVENAE.  [Cosvesae.J 
LUGDUNUM  BATAVO'RUM  (AowycHI^U'oi', 
PtoL  il  9.  §4:  Laden).  The  two  elements  Lag 
and  dun  appear  in  the  name  of  this  remote  city  and 
in  two  other  Gallic  names,  which  is  one  evidence  of 
the  Celtic  race  having  once  occnpied  the  fist  country 
about  the  outlets  of  tjie  Rhine.  The  Roman  Itins. 
have  marked  a  road  running  finm  Leiden  through 
Cologne  to  Vemania  (/mmetufcKft)  on  the  Upper 
Danube  Circle  of  Bavaria.  The  routes  are  not  the 
same  all  through,  but  the  commencement  of  the  road 
and  the  termination  are  the  same.  This  route  in 
fi«ct  followed  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Lata 
qf  ConUaia  to  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of  the 
North  Sea. 

The  words  "  Caput  Germaniarum"  placed  before 
the  name  Lugdunum  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  probably 
do  not  meun  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Germaniae, 
for  this  was  certainly  not  so,  but  that  it  was  the 
point  where  the  two  provinces  called  Germaniae 
commenced  on  this  northern  limit.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Leiden  in  the  province  of  Holland  is 
not  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  because  no  Roman  re- 
mains have  been  foiud  there,  though  the  absence  of 
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them  wonld  certainly  not  be  oonclasire  aguiiat 
hiiltm.  Bat  renuuns  have  bMn  dug  np  in  tbe 
neigfaboarfaood  of  Ladai,  and  an  inscription  of  the 
tinie  of  Septinuiu  SeTenu.  (Ukert,  GalUioi,  p. 
534.)  [G.  L.] 

LXTGEUS  LACUS  (^tuiOym  lAot),  a  lake  in 
tbe  land  of  the  lapodes  in  lUjricam,  now  Lakt 
ZiHauit.     (Strab.  vii.  p.  31 4.) 

LUGIDCNUH  (Ai>vy(Jovm>i>),  a  town  intbe  eart 
of  Germany,  the  site  of  which  must  be  looked  {or  in 
Silesia,  either  at  Brttlau  or  LtegniUi.  (Ptol.  ii.  11. 
§28.)  [L.S.] 

Liren.   [ltoo.] 

LUGKyNUH  (Aoiryltfror),  a  town  in  the  aoath 
of  Pannonia  Inferior,  was  tbe  capital  of  a  district 
(PtoL  iu  16.  §  5.)  In  the  Fenting.  Table  it  is 
called  Lngio,  Zad  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  sie  of  the  modem  Baiia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sarviz  into  the  Danube.  [L.  S.] 

LUGDVALLUM,  or  LTJGUVALLIUM  (Anton. 
/IH.),  LUGUBALUM  (Karennas),  now  CarUtle. 
Tins  town  is  not  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy;  neither  does 
it  occur  in  the  Notitia.  The  reason  of  its  omission 
in  the  latter  work  may  be,  that,  although  it  stands 
Dpoa  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  proximity  of  the  great 
castra,  as  well  as  its  own  strength  and  population, 
lendei'ed  a  fixed  garrison  nnnecesaaiy.  Beda  (in 
Vita  S.  CuMerti,  c.  8)  describes  Saint  Guthbert  on 
his  Tist  to  Lu^balia,  as  being  shown  the  walls  and 
a  fbontwn  built  by  the  Romans :  "  venit  ad  Luguba- 
liam  civitatem,  quae  a  populis  Anglonun  corrupto 
Loel  Tocatnr,  nt  alloqueretur  reginam.  Paetera  au- 
tem  die  deducentibus  eum  civibus  ut  videret  moenia 
civitatis,  fontemque  in  ea  miro  quondam  Bomanonim 
epere  exstructnm.'*  Leland  (/(m.  vol.  vii.  p.  54), 
after  speaking  of  the  Roman  architectural  and  other 
mnains  often  brought  to  light  in  Carlisle,  adds, "  tlie 
bole  site  of  the  towne  is  sore  changid.  For  wher  as 
the  Btretes  were  and  great  edifices  now  be  vacant 
and  garden  plottes."  But  few  remains,  if  any,  of 
the  Boonn  town  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  no- 
ticed; but  whenever  excavations  are  made  to  any 
considerable  depth,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
of  Lngnvallum  are  almost  always  met  with.  Very 
recently  a  deep  drain  having  beoi  sank  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  the  course  of  the  Great  Wall  has 
been  ascertained  ;  previously,  the  direction  it  took 
frum  Sttuacic,  where  there  was  a  fwtified  camp,  was 
uncertain,  as  above  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  CarKrie.  it  has  been  enlirely  pulled  down.  [O.RA] 

LUMBERITA'NI.  [Vascokks.] 

LUNA  (Aoiya,  Strab.  tuiiva,  Ptol. :  tt\imt 
^iXit,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Lunensis  :  ZiUni),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  consequently  on 
the  very  borders  of  Liguris.  There  is  indeed  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  anthore  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  Etruscan  or  a  Ligurian  city ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  arose  not  only  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  position  on  the  immediate  frontier 
of  tbe  two  countries,  but  from  its  having  been  suc- 
cessively occupied  and  held  by  both  nations.  Pliny 
calls  it  "  the  first  city  of  Etruria ;"  and  Strabo  be- 
gins to  reckon  the  Etrurian  coast  irtim  thence  :  Pto- 
lemy also  mentions  it  first  in  order  among  the  cities  of 
Etruria ;  while  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  it  to 
the  Lignrians.  ("  Luna Xignmm,"  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9; 
Strab.  V.  p.  222  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8  ;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  4.) 
From  the  time  indeed  when  the  Macim  became  the 
established  linnt  between  Liguria  and  Etruria,  then 
could  be  no  doabt  as  to  Luna  being  geographically 
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included  within  the  latter  country ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  Bomans  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Lignrians,  that  people  was  in  possession  of  Luna 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  and  indeed  held  the 
whole  country  from  the  Hacra  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Liv.  xxxiv.  56;  xxxix.  S3, 
&c.)  Livy,  however,  tells  u.'«  that  the  territory  of 
Lona,  in  which  the  Boman  colony  was  founded,  and 
which  had  been  taken  by  them  from  the  Lignrians, 
had  previously  belonged  to  tbe  Etruscans  (Liv. 
xli.  13),  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case.  Both  Luna  and  Lnca,  with  the  whole 
of  the  fertile  and  level  country  adjoining  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  seem  to  have  really  be- 
longed to  the  Etruscans  during  the  height  of  their 
power,  but  had  &llen  into  the  bands  c^  the  Lign- 
rians, before  that  people  came  into  contact  with 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  scarcely  any  account  of 
Lnna  as  an  Etruscan  city,  no  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  there,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
foundation  for  the  views  of  some  modern  writers 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  ef  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve  that  composed  the 
League.     (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  it.  pi  79.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Luna  itself  (as 
distinguished  from  its  more  celebrated  port)  is  that 
of  its  capture  by  the  Bomans  under  Domitius  Csl- 
vinus  (Frontin.  Slrat.  iii.  2.  §  1) ;  but  the  date  of 
this  event,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Livy,  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  approach  to  cert«nty.  Hence,  the 
first  fact  in  its  history  of  which  we  have  any  positive 
information,  is  the  establishment  there  of  a  Roman 
colony  in  B.  c.  177  (Liv.  xlL  13),  if  at  least  we  are 
to  adopt  in  that  passage  the  reading  of  "  Lunam" 
for  "  Lucam,"  which  has  been  received  by  the  latest 
editors  of  Livy.  (Madvig,  <fe  Colon,  p.  287.)  Its 
territory  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Pisae,  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  the 
neigbbonring  Lignrians,  (Liv.  xzzir.  56,  xli.  19, 
xliii.  9.)  It  appears  that  the  two  districts  adjoined 
one  another,  so  that  the  Pisans,  in  B.  c.  169,  com- 
plained of  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  colonists 
on  their  territory.  (Id.  zlv.  13.)  But,  notwith- 
standing this  colony,  Luna  seems  not  to  have  risen 
into  any  importance :  Lncan  indeed  represents  it  a< 
in  a  state  of  complete  decay  at  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  (daertae  moaUa  Lunae,  Lucan,  i.  586) ; 
and  though  it  received  a  fresh  colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  it  was  still  in  Strabc's  time 
but  a  small  and  inconsiderable  city.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  223 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  222.)  No  historical  notice  of 
it  is  found  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  down  to  the  fifth  century  is  attested 
by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  the  Itineraries,  and  Bntilius,  as 
well  as  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  8.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4  ;  /Cm.  Ant.  p.  293 ; 
Itin.  MariL  p  501 ;  Butil.  lUn.  ii.  63—68.)  We 
learn  also  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which 
was  reckoned  the  best  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xiv.  s.  8. 
§  67),  as  well  as  for  its  cheeses,  which  were  of  vast 
size,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds.  (Plin.  zl  42.  s.  97 ;  Martial,  xiii.  30.) 
Bat  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lnna  in  imperial  times 
was  derived  from  its  quarries  of  white  marble,  the 
same  now  known  as  Carrara  marble,  and  which 
was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
the  finest  Greek  marbles.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
employed  at  Rome  for  building  purposes  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  from  the  age  of  Augusttis  onwards 
was  very  extensively  employed,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Pantheon,  the   Pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius 
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he.  Bat  U  ma  spaadOy  adopted  for  ititaiarj  piir- 
pows  also,  for  vhiiSi  it  wu  esteemad  «  finer  mate- 
rial even  than  the  Parian.  (Plin,  zzztL  5.  a.  4, 
6.  a.  7 ;  Strab.  t.  p.  228 ;  Sil.  lUl.  TiiL  480 ;  BuUl. 
I  c ;  StaL  Sib.  W.  2.  29,  4.  S3.)  The  boildiogs 
of  Lona  itself,  and  OTen  ita  walla,  an  aaid  to  have 
been  oonstmcted  wholly  of  it,  whence  BntUitu  calla 
them  "candentia  moenia:"  and  Cyriaeaa,an  anti- 
qoarian  of  the  1 5th  century,  who  viaited  the  roina 
of  Lona,  atteata  the  aame  fitct. 

The  period  of  the  final  decay  of  Lnna  ia  nncertain. 
It  was  taken  and  plondered  by  the  Normana  in  857, 
bat  was  probably  not  deetioyed  ;  and  Dante,  writing 
after  1300,  apeaka  of  Lmii  aa  a  city  that  had  aonk 
gradually  into  complete  decay  (Par.  zvi.  73);  which 
waa  doubtlesa  accelerated  by  the  malaria,  from  which 
the  neighbourhood  now  safiers  aeverely.  When  it 
was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Anoona,  the  roina  were 
atill  extensive  and  in  good  preservation ;  but  little 
now  lemains.  Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a 
aemi-ciicnlar  building  which  may  have  been  a  theatre, 
of  a  circns,  snd  pitcina,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
columns,  pedestals,  &c.,  are  still  however  visible. 
All  these  remains  an  certainly  of  Roman  date,  and 
no  vestigea  of  Etruscan  anliqaity  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  The  rains,  which  an  obviously  those  of 
a  small  town,  aa  it  ia  called  by  Stnbo,  are  sitnated 
about  4  m.  S.  of  Sarxana,  aud  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  (Dennis's  Eiraria,  vol.  a.  pp. 
78  —  84;  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggia  m  Totcaaa, 
vol.  z.  pp.  403  —  466 ;  Pramis,  Memorie  ddla  Cilli 
di  Lma,  4to.  Turin,  1838.) 

Far  mors  celebrated  in  ancient  times  than  Lnna 
itself  was  Ita  port,  or  rather  the  magnificent  gulf  that 
was  known  by  that  name  (PoKTua  Ldnak,  Liv.,Plin., 
&c. ;  2<\4n)>  Ai/iifv,  Strab.),  now  called  the  (lv^f 
ofSpaia.  This  is  well  described  by  Strabo  as  one 
ii  the  largest  and  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
containing  within  itself  many  minor  ports,  and  snr- 
Tounded  by  high  mountains,  with  deep  water  close  in 
to  shore.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  482.)  He 
adds,  that  it  waa  well  adapted  for  a  people  that  had 
so  long  possessed  the  dominion  of  tlie  sea, — a  remark 
that  must  nfer  to  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  in 
general,  as  we  have  no  allusion  to  any  naval  supre- 
macy of  Luna  in  particukr.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  port,  which  is  so  spscions  as  to  be  capable  of 
containing  all  the  navies  cf  Europe,  seem  to  have 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bomans  ;  and 
long  before  the  subjection  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Ligoria  was  completed,  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  the  Lunae  Portns  the  station  or  rtndeXBOUi  of 
their  fleets  which  wen  destined  either  for  Spain  or 
Sardinia.  (Liv.  zxziv.  8,  zzxix.  21,  32.)  It  must 
have  been  on  one  of  these  occasions  (probably  in 
company  with  M.  Cato)  that  it  was  viiuted  by  En- 
nius,  who  was  much  struck  with  it,  and  celebrated  it 
in  the  opening  of  his  Annals  (Emuus,  op.  Peri.  Sat. 
vi.  9.)  At  a  Uter  period  it  seems  to  have  been  n- 
sorted  to  also  for  its  mild  and  delightful  climate. 
(Pers.  I  e.)  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  port  of 
LuDs  is  identical  with  the  modem  Gulf  qf  Spezia  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  curions  that  it  should  have  derived 
that  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Luna,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra,  at  least 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  separated  from  it,  not 
only  by  the  river  Magra,  but  by  a  considerable 
range  of  rocky  hills,  which  divide  the  GulfofSpeda 
from  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  so  that  the  golf  is  not 
even  within  sight  of  Luaa  itself.  It  is  this  range  of 
hills  which  at  their  extremity  form  a  promontoiy, 
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called  by  Ptolemy,  Lnnae  Framoatorinm  (2(\4Fir< 
tucpm,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4.),  now  the  Pmia  Bianco. 
It  is  tme  that  Strabo  places  Lnna  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hacra  ;  but  this  is  a  men  mistake,  as  he  is 
certainly  speaking  of  the  Boman  town  of  Luna:  it 
is  possible  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  that  name  may 
not  have  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  Boman 
colony,  but  may  have  been  sitnated  on  the  right 
bank  cf  the  Macra,  bnt  even  then  it  would  have 
been  at  some  distance  from  the  port.  Holstenins 
and  some  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  port  of  Luna  was  sitnated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Macni  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  may 
have  had  a  small  port  or  landing-place  at  that 
point ;  but  the  celebrated  Port  of  Luna,  described 
by  Strabo  and  extolled  by  Ennins,  can  certainly  be 
no  other  than  the  GulfofSpaia. 

The  OvlfofSpeaa  is  about  7  mQes  in  depth  by 
3  in  breadth :  it  contains  within  itself  (as  justly  ob- 
served by  Strabo)  several  minor  ports,  two  of  which 
are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of  PoBTOa 
Vehesis  CA^poSlnji  Av<V),  still  called  Porto  Ke- 
flers,  and  situsted  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
gulf  ;  and  PoSTi's  Eaicig  QZpiici\t  lUKrot),  now 
Lend,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  golf.  The  former 
name  is  found  also  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  3;  Itin.  MariL  p.  502.)  [E. H.  B.] 

LUNAE  MONTES  (3<\i!i^f  Spot  A>0ioxlat, 
Ptol.  iv.  8.  §§  3, 6),  from  which  monntams,  and  from 
tlie  lakes  formed  by  their  melting  snows,  Ptolemy 
derives  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  position 
is  unknown,  snd  if  they  have  any  real  existence 
they  mnst  be  placed  S.  of  the  Equator.     [W.  B.  D.J 

LUNAE  POETUS.     [Ldma.] 

LUNAE  PEOMONTO'BIUM  QUkhms  ifot 
ixpoy,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  headland  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  placed  by  Ptolemy  10  minutes  N.  of 
the  month  of  the  TaguS,  and  therefore  corresponds 
to  the  C.  da  Roca,  near  Cintra,  where  Beseudius 
found  ruins  of  what  be  took  fur  a  temple  of  the  Son 
and  Moon,  with  inscriptions  (^AKtij.  LutU.  p.  52). 
Othere,  however,  identify  it  with  the  more  northern 
C.  Carvodro ;  and,  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  the  head- 
hinds  on  this  coast  are  given  in  a  confused  manner 
by  the  ancient  writera.  [P.  S.] 

LUNA'RIUM  PBOMONTO'BIUH  (Aovrdpwr 
cucpoi',  Ptol.  il  6.  §  19:  C.  Tardara,  NE.  cf  Bar- 
celona'), a  headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Baetuli,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  foimed  by  one  of  the  SE. 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees.  [P.  S-J 

LU'NGONES.  [Abtdrbb.] 

LUNNA,  in  Gallia,  was  on  a  road  from  Log- 
dunom  (XJioii)  to  Augustodnnum  {Autm).  The 
first  station  after  Lngdunnm  is  Asa  Panlini,  1 5  H.  P. 
from  Lugdonum,  and  then  Lunna  15  U.  P.  from 
Asa  Paulini,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  [Asa 
Paulihi.]  In  the  Table  it  is  24  M.  P.  from  Lug. 
dunum  to  Lndnam,  as  the  nanle  is  written  in  the 
Table,  and  Asa  PaiJini  is  omitted.  Lunna  and 
Lndnam  are  probably  the  same  place;  and  the  site  is 
uncertain.  [G.  L.l 

LU'PIA.     [Ldppia.] 

LU'PIAE  (AoinrCw,  Strab. ;  Aoinrlo,  Paus.;  Aour- 
wlai,  PtoL:  Eth.  Lupiensis:  Zeooe),  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Salentines,  in  tlie  Boman  province  of  Cahibria, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Brundusium  to  Hy- 
druntum,  and  just  about  25  H. P.  distant  from  each 
of  these  dties  {Itia.  AtU.  p.  118).  It  was  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea,  whence  Strabo  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated,  together  with  Bhudiae,in  the  interior 
of  Calabtia(Su:ab.  v.  p.  282),  though  both  Pliny  and 
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Ptolemy  would  kad  na  to  sappon  that  it  was  a 
maritiiiie  town.  (PUn.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  14.)  Appian  also  apeaka  of  OctaTian  aa  Umdmg 
then  on  his  return  to  Italj,  inynediatel j  after  Caeaar's 
death,  whoa  he  halted  aome  days  at  Lnpiae  without 
ventoiing  to  adTanoe  to  Bmndnaiam,  until  he  re- 
ceived fresh  infoctnation  from  Borne.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iii.  10.)  There  seema,  howerer,  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Lnpiae  occupied  the  aame  rite  as 
the  modem  Zicoce,  though  it  maj  have  had  a  port 
or  landing-place  of  its  own.  The  abore  paaaage  of 
Appian  is  tlie  onlj  mention  of  it  that  acenre  in  his- 
tot;;  but  a  tiaditioo  preserved  to  ns  by  Jnliua 
Capitolinos  {11.  A*t.  1.)  ascribed  its  finuidation  to 
a  liing  of  the  Salentinea,  named  Halennins,  the  son 
of  Deaomns.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
mil;  a  native  Salentine  city;  nor  ia  there  any  foun- 
datioo  for  supposing  it  to  have  received  a  Greek 
eolaiiy.  Pansanias,  in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  eanfnaion,  in  treating  of  the  treasoiy  of  the 
Sybarites  at  Olympia,  tells  ns  that  Sybaris  waa  the 
same  city  which  waa  called  in  his  time  Lnpia,  and 
waa  aitniited  between  Bronduaium  and  Hydrnntom. 
(Pane.  vL  19.  §  9.)  The  only  reasonable  ezpla- 
nstion  of  this  strange  mistake  is,  that  he  con- 
fbonded  Lapia  in  Calabria  (the  name  of  which  waa 
sometimes  written  Lopia)  with  the  Boman  colony  of 
Copia  in  Lucania,  which  had  in  fsct  arisen  on  the 
site  of  Thnrii,  and,  therefore,  in  a  manner  succeeded 
to  Sybaiis.  But  seveial  modern  writers  (Romanelli, 
Cramer,  &c.)  have  adopted  the  mistake  of  Pansa- 
nias, and  affirmed  that  Lupiae  was  previously  called 
Sybaria,  though  it  is  evidently  of  the  well-known 
city  of  Sybaris  that  that  author  is  speaking.  We 
hear  hut  little  of  Lupiae  as  a  Boman  tovni,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  mnnicipal  town  of  some 
ifflportaaoe,  and  is  mentioned  by  aU  the  geographeis. 
The  "  ager  Lyppiensis  '  (sic)  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Liber  Cokmiamm;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
received  a  colony,  and  the  inscriptions  in  which  it 
bears  the  title  of  one  are,  in  all  probability,  spurious. 
Nor  is  there  any  ancient  authority  for  the  •name  of 
Lycinm  or  Lycia,  wliich  is  assigned  to  the  city 
by  several  load  writers:  this  form,  of  which  the 
modem  name  of  Leee»  is  obviously  a  comptioo, 
being  first  fonnd  in  documsnte  of  tlie  middle  ages. 
{Lib.  CiAm.  p>.  262;  HeL  a  4.  §  7;  /<M.  Ant. 

PLiia) 

The  modem  city  <i  Leeee  a  s  Isrge  and  popnloos 
]dace,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  oiled  the 
Terra  di  Otraato.  No  ancient  remains  are  now 
visible  ;  but  Galatea,  writing  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, tdls  us  that  there  were  then  eatensive  sub- 
terranean remains  of  the  ancient  city  —  vast  arches, 
coveted  galleries  and  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
ings'—upon  which  the  modem  city  was  in  great 
measoTB  built.  Numerous  vases  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity  have  also  been  brought  to  light  by  ezca- 
Tations,  and  an  inscription  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(Galateo,  de  SU.  lapyg.  pp.  81 — 86;  Bomanelli, 
voL  S.  pn.  83 — 93 ;  Mommsen,  Utiter  ItaL  Dialecte, 
p.  59.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LDPODUtlCMiapIaceon  the  river Nicer(iVecih>r) 
in  Soathem  Germany.  (Anson.  Moid.  423 ;  Sym- 
machns,  p^  16,  ed.  Niebnhr.)  It  is  probably  the 
tame  placs  as  the  modem  Ladenbarg  on  the  Nectar, 
though  some  identify  it  with  the  fort  which  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ntckar. 
(Amm.  Uarc.  xxviii.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LDPPHUKDUM  (Aowr^u;>Jo»),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Germany.   (PtoL  iL  11.  §  28.)    Its  site  is 
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generally  identified  with  WitteiAerg  m  Mmnen;  bnt 
it  seems  mors  pnhable  that  it  vras  situated  near 
IMpag,  on  the  river  Luppa,  irom  which  it  may 
have  derived  its  name.  [L.  &1 

LITPPLA.  or  LITPLA.  {i  Aainrlar:  Lippe),tL  na- 
vigable  river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Bomans,  from  ite  sonrces  to 
the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Rhuie.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  &r  from 
those  of  the  Amisia.  {Emi.)  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  105; 
Tao.  Ann.  i.  60,  ii.  7,  Hit.  v.  22;  Pompy  Mela,  in. 
3.  6  3;  Stnb.  viL  p.  291;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33.) 
Stiabo  {L  e.)  had  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  the 
course  of  the  Lnpia,  for  he  describee  it  ss  flowing 
through  the  cotmtry  of  the  Bmcteri  Hinoree,  and  as 
dischsrging  its  waters,  like  the  Amaria,  into  the 
ocean:  be,  moreover,  places  it  about  600  stadia  from 
the  Rhine.  Tadtns  {Atm.  ii.  7)  mentions  a  Bomao 
fort  bnilt  on  ite  banks.  [L.  S.1 

LUl'PIA  (Aavn-ta),  a  phee  of  conriderable  im- 
portance in  the  north  of  Germany,  between  the  rivers 
Albis  and  Visurgia,  above  Hons  Melibocus.  (PtoL 
IL  1 1.  §  28,  viii.  6.  §  S.)  It  is  genaially  identified 
with  the  modem  town  of  Li^pta.  [L.  IS,] 

LUSI  (Aoiwof,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  t.  «. ;  Aoiwai, 
Aoiwffol,  r&  Aaivira,  SchoL  ad  CaOim.  Dion.  235 ; 
oomp.  Heineke,  ad  Steph.  B.  *.  c. :  Elk.  tttfbaim, 
liovatit,  tumaiirtis,  Steph.  B. ;  Aoiwif^t,  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  2.  §  21),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
originally  independent  of,  bnt  afterwards  subject  to, 
Gleitor.  [CiiErrox.]  Lnsi  was  situated  in  the 
npper  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  and  probably  on  the 
site  of  Sudhend,  which  stands  in  the  NE.  comer  of 
the  valley  at  tlie  foot  of  Ut.  Khtbndi  (the  ancient 
Aroonian  mountains),  and  on  the  road  from  Tri- 
politad  to  Kaldcryta.  The  npper  valley  of  the 
Aroanius,  now  called  the  plain  of  /Swttead.  consiste 
of  two  plains,  of  which  the  mon  easterly  is  the  one 
through  which  the  Aroanius  flows,  the  waters  of 
which  force  their  way  through  a  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain  of  Cleitor,  now  Kdttaaa,  to  the 
south.  The  more  vresterly  plun  of  Sudhend  is  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  a  range  of  hills  ;  and  the  waters  of 
three  streams  which  flow  into  this  plain  are  carried 
off  by  a  katev6thia,  after  forming  an  inundation, 
apparently  the  Laens  Clitorius  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(zxxi.  3.  s.  13).  The  air  is  damp  and  cold ;  and 
in  this  locality  the  best  hemlock  was  grown  (The- 
ophr.  U.  15.  §  8). 

Luai  was  slUl  independent  in  the  58th  Olympiad ; 
since  one  of  ite  citizens  is  recorded  to  have  gained 
the  victory  in  the  11th  Pytbiad.  (Pans.  viiL  18. 
§  8.)  Ite  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aetolians 
in  the  Social  War  (Polyb.  iv.  18) ;  bnt  in  the  time 
of  Pansanias  there  were  no  longer  even  any  ruins  of 
the  town.  (Pans.  i.  e.)  Ite  name,  however,  was 
preserved  in  consequence  of  ite  temple  of  Artemis 
Lnsia  or  Hemerasia  (the  "  Soother  ").  The  goddeae 
was  BO  called,  because  it  waa  here  that  the  daughten 
of  Pioetns  weie  purified  frtxn  their  madness.  They 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  large  cavern,  from 
which  they  were  taken  by  Melampus,  who  cured 
them  by  sacred  expiations.  Thereupon  their  father 
Proetas  founded  this  temple  of  Artemis  Hemerasia, 
which  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  throughout 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  as  an  invioUble  asylum.  It 
was  plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  the  Social  War. 
It  was  situated  near  Lusi,  at  the  distance  of  40 
stadia  from  Cynaetha.  (Pans.;  Pdyb.  U.  ce. ;  Cal- 
lim.  DtaiL  233.)  The  interior  of  the  temple,  vrith 
the  purification  of  the  danghteis  of  Proetos,  is  re- 
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praentad  OD  an  ancient  nae.  (Hillinger,  Ptmlure$ 
*  Vcua,  pi.  52  ;  Httller,  Denkmaler  thr  alL  Kmut, 
t.  II.)  The  ruim,  which  Dodwell  diiooYered  abore 
Losi  towards  che  end  of  the  plain,  and  on  the  mad 
to  Cynaetha,  are  probably  those  of  the  temple  of 
Artemia  Leake  discorered  some  ancient  fbnndationa 
at  the  middle  foantain  of  the  three  in  the  more 
westerly  of  the  two  plains  of  Su^eni,  which  he 
sappoees  to  be  tlie  remains  of  the  temple.  One  of 
the  officen  of  the  French  Commiasion  observed  a 
large  cave  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aroanian 
mountains,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  SutUtati  were 
accustomed  to  take  refuse  during  war,  and  which 
is  probably  the  one  intended  in  the  legend  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetna.  (Dodwell,  Cbuneal  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  447;  Leake,  Mona,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  168, 181;  Boblaye,  Recherdia,  ^  p.  155; 
Curtias,  Pdopoimuot,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  seq.) 

LUSITA'MIA  (4  AiMrirevia,  4  AiMriTanic^iStrab.; 
Aovorrrarla,  Diod.  Sic,  PtoL,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Av- 
anaroL,  Lnsitani),  originally  denoted  the  eoantiy  of 
the  Lnsitani,  but  is  commonly  osed  in  a  wider  sense, 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  provinces,  into 
which  Hiapania  was  divided  by  Aognatos.  (His- 
FASIA,  p.  1081,  Nor.  3,  4). 

1.  SMaU  and  Baanianu. —  Like  the  modem 
Pwttgiil,  it  lay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsnla,  ex- 
tending from  its  SW.  point  (Sackum  Pb.,  C.  S. 
Vimemty,  eastwards  to  the  month  of  the  Ahas 
(CtiadMiia),  and  northwards  along  the  W.  coast ; 
bat  here,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries  were  very  different ;  Lusitania 
occupying  only  two-thirds  of  the  W.  coast,  and  Po> 
tugal  more  than  three-fourths.  The  former  had  its 
N.  boundary  at  the  DuRiuB  {Douro),  the  latter  at 
the  MlNius  (Jftno)  ;  and  the  Portuguese  provinre, 
called  Entre  Douro  e  Miaho,  as  lying  between  these 
rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Tra*  os  Mania  £.  of  it, 
were  anciently  the  part  of  Gallabcul  which  be- 
longed to  the  Callaici  Bracarii.  But  on  the£.  side, 
inland,  Lnsitania  had  a  much  wider  extent  than 
Fortngal.  Both  rest  on  tlie  same  base,  as  their  S. 
side,  namely  the  coast  between  C.  S.  Vincent  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  and  at  first  the  bound- 
ary runs  N.  nearly  along  the  same  line,  namely  the 
course  of  the  Guadiana,  the  slight  diSerence  being  in 
favour  of  Portngal,  which  has  a  slip  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  river.  But,  from  a  point  on  the  river,  a  little 
below  Badajoz,  and  a  little  above  its  intersection 
with  the  Meridian  of  7°  W.  long.,  the  bonndaries 
diverge  ;  that  of  Portugal  taking  a  general  direction 
N.  with  a  slight  bearing  to  the  E.,  till  it  strikes  the 
Douro  at  its  great  bend  from  SW.  to  NW.  (where 
the  Agueda  joins  it),  and  mnning  np  the  river  to 
its  great  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  below  the 
Esla;  while  that  of  Lusitania  continued  np  the 
Anas  eastward,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula, to  a  point  considerably  above  Meteujhdm 
(but  not  very  certainly  defined),  whence  it  fullowed 
a  N.  directtoD  to  the  Durios,  wbicb  it  met  at  a  point 
below  the  river  Pistoraca  (also  not  very  well  de- 
fined). Thus,  Lusitania  contained,  on  tins  side,  the 
N.  part  of  Spanish  Ettremadura,  wid  the  S.  part  of 
Leon ;  and  the  part  of  the  province  thna  lying  E.  of 
Modem  Portugal,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vettones.  These  are  the  botmdaries 
of  the  Soman  province,  as  constituted  tmder  Augns- 
tns  ;  bnt  there  are  consideisble  variations  in  the 
extent  assigned  to  the  country  by  various  writers, 
e.i{>ecially  according  as  the  word  is  nsed,  in  the 
wUier   sense,  for  the  province,  or  in  the  narrower 
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mwuihig,  for  the  eoimtry  of  the  Luntani.  In  thit 
first  and  namnrest  sense,  it  included  only  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Tagns  and  the  Dunns,  from  the 
Athutic  on  the  W.,  to  about  the  present  frontier  of 
Portugal  on  the  £.  Next,  the  supposed  nr  actual 
connection  of  these  people  with  their  Northern 
neighbours,  the  Callald^  Aitabri,  and  Astnrea, 
led  to  their  being,  at  least  in  part,  included  under 
the  same  name,  and  aooordingly  Strabo  defines  Ltud- 
tania  as  the  country  N.  of  the  Tagns,  bounded  on 
the  W.  &  N.  by  the  Ooean.  (Strab.  iii.  p^  153.) 
But  just  above  he  saya,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lusitani,  meaning  those  N.  of  the  Durius,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Gallaici ;  and  elsewhere  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  whole  region  N.  of  the 
Dnrins,  vbich  was  formerly  called  Lui^tania,  was 
now  called  CallaTca.  (iii.  p.  166.)  On  the  E., 
says  Strabo  (2.  c),  it  bordered  on  the  Carpetani, 
Vettones,  Vaccaei,  and  Callaici,  and  other  tribes  of 
less  not«  ;  and  he  adds  that  these  also  were  some- 
times called  Lnsitani,  thns  pointing  to  the  extension 
of  the  name  towards  the  east  Then,  again,  on  ibe 
S.  of  the  Tagns,  where  the  country  seems  originally 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Turdrtaio,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  [Cki.tici],  the  long  and 
obstinate  wan  carried  on  by  the  Bomans  drove 
many  of  the  Luulanians  and  their  allies  into  the 
district,  which  thus  came  naturally  to  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  139.) 
Finally,  under  Angostas,  the  booodaries  were  fixed 
as  above  stated. 

3.  Dimentiont. — Agrippa,  as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
assigned  to  the  province,  together  with  Astnria  and 
Gallaecia,  a  width  of  536  H.  P. ;  and  a  length  of 
540  M.  P.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  a.  35.)  Strabo  makes  its 
length  3000  stadia,  and  its  width  considerably  leas 
(iii.  p.  153,  as  amended  by  Xylander;  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  vridth  is  reckoned,  as  Strabo 
expressly  says,  along  the  E.  side,  t.  e.  from  N.  to  S., 
in  conformity  with  his  general  views  respecting  tlie 
form  of  the  peninsula^  which  are  explained  onder 
Hispaicia). 

3.  Pkytical  Geography. — Strabo's  description  of 
Lusitania  (t  c)  as  lofty  and  rugged  on  the  £.  side, 
and  level  towards  tlie  sea,  with  the  exception  cf 
minor  ridges  of  motmtains,  is  tolerably  correct.  A 
mote  exact  account  of  its  relation  to  the  whole  for- 
mation of  the  snrAue  of  the  peninsula  is  given  under 
HisPAHiA  (§  V.  No.  S.  pp.  1085,  1086),  together 
with  a  description  of  the  coast  and  the  chief  pro- 
montories. Its  snrfiuK  is  ronghly  divided  by  the 
MoHB  Hkiuhhius  (^Sierra  d»  Ettrella),  which  ends 
in  the  peninsula  of  IMon,  into  the  two  great  basins 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Dnrins ;  but  it  is  also  inter- 
sected by  numerous  oSsets  from  the  great  central 
chains  of  the  peninsula.  Besides  the  great  river 
Taoi;b,  which  bisects  it,  there  are  several  others,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  which  flow  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  foil  into  the  sea  on  the  W. 
coast;  but  of  these  none  require  special  notice,  ex- 
cept the  Callipos  (KoAXlwovf,  Sodao),  which  flows 
N.  from  the  M.  Cuneus  in  the  extreme  S.,  and  &Us 
into  the  sea,  SE.  cf  the  Tagus,  and  the  Mdhda 
(^Mondego)  and  Vacua  (  Votya),  between  the  Tagns 
and  the  Dnrins.* 


*  The  discrepanciee  among  the  ancient  writers 
respecting  the  names  of  the  rivers  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Hinius  bava  been  noticed  nnder 
Gallaecia  :  the  foUowing  conspectus,  by  Gros- 
kuid,  of  their  various  statements,  may  be  nsisfal : — 
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The  camtrj,  being  imgated  hj  then  mtn,  and 
penetntad  by  their  navigabla  itreeno,  u  well  u 
enriched  bj  the  gold  and  sUver  {txind  in  their  beds 
ind  in  mines,  me  rich  and  iertile,Stnbo  tells  US ;  bnt 
its  prosperity  ms  greatly  checked  by  the  predatory 
habits  of  its  people,  who  neglected  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  to  giTe  themselTes  np  to  wsr  and  robbery.  This 
•Til  tendency,  howerer,  he  escribes  chiefly  to  the 
nninntaineen,  by  t^ose  attacks  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  were  iuTolved  in  the  same  disorder. 
(Stnb.  iil  p.  151.) 

4.  Pojmlatim The  prorince,  as  finally  oon- 

ititnted,  contained  the  conntriea  of  fire  chief  peoples, 
and  of  innomerable  petty  tribes,  most  of  whom, 
however,  may  be  incliiided  among  these  five,  Thns, 
for  example,  the  30  (some  read  50)  tribes  (fti)), 
Bwntiaoed  by  Strabo,  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Artabri,  are  doabtleaa  but  subdivisions  of  the  Cal- 
lald  and  Lnsitani.  The  five  chief  peoples  of  Lnsi- 
tania  (die  Roman  province)  were: — (1.)  The  Lrsi- 
TAXi,  on  the  W.  coast  between  the  Durios  and  the 
Tagos,  and  extending  also  (as  ezpUned  above)  S.  of 
the  latter  river.  (2.)  E.  of  them  the  Tnroinis, 
between  the  Darins  and  the  Anas.  (3.)  8.  of  these 
two  were  the  Tdbduu  Veteres,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Baatica,  who  (according  to  the 
eommoa  opinion  of  the  ancients)  had  craeMd  the 
Anas;  bat  whose  presence  should  perhaps  rather  be 
rrfeiied  to  an  ancient  occupation  of  the  country  np 
to  the  Tagns.  (4.)  S.  of  them  again,  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  lower  course  of  the  Anas  and  the 
&  and  W.  coasts,  were  a  branch  of  the  Tukdktahi, 
to  whom  similsLT  remarks  apply.  (S.)  Lastly,  in 
various  positians,  we  find  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic 
popolation,  preserving  the  name  of  Celtici.  The 
chief  traces  of  them  are  on  the  SB.  of  the  lower 
Ta^ns,  between  it  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Anas, 
where  they  were  mingled  with  the  Tnrdnli;  and 
among  the  Turdetani,  in  the  extreme  S.,  where  they 
seem  to  have  taken  np  thoir  position  in  the  moun- 
taiiKHis  district  between  the  termination  of  the  W. 
coast  ai>d  the  Anas  {Atgarbe),  which  the  ancients 
called  CcxBUS,  and  where  they  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  ComL  (Comp.  Hispahia,  pt  1087.  §  vii.) 
The  particulars  respecting  these  peoples,  their  chief 
cities,  and  so  forth,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles:  in  this  place  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
Lnsitaniani,  properly  so  called. 

5.  The  LtisiTAin  (AwriTorat,  Strab. ;  AOTKriTayal, 
Died.,  Ftol.),  are  designated  by  Strabo  as  "the 
greatest  of  the  nations  of  Iberia,  and  the  one  most 
fteqnently  and  longest  engaged  in  war' with  the 
Romans,'  a  distinction  which,  certainly,  not  even  the 
Celtiberians  coald  dispute  with  them.  The  history 
of  the  wars  referred  to  has  been  given  in  ontHue 
under  HiSFAmA,  and  that  of  their  last  great  contest 
may  be  read  in  the  histories  of  Bome  and  under 
VlBlATBlw  (Diet,  of  Bfof.).  The  incidents  of 
that  wsr  seem  to  prove  that  though  the  Lositani 
formed  a  compact  state,  under  one  national  govem- 
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ment,  its  force  was  impaired  by  a  certain  defect  of 
real  union  among  the  numerous  minor  peoples  of 
whom  Strabo  speaks.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  oit  Ane. 
EAnog.  and  Gtog.  vd.  iL  p.  297.)  The  full 
account  of  thor  manners  and  customs,  given  by 
Strabo  (iiL  pp.  154 — 156),  may  be  more  conveniently 
studied  in  ^  original  than  repeated  here  in  it*  many 
details. 

6.  LutUania  as  a  Boman  Provmee. — (I>rai- 
TAHIA  Prothioia,  Inter,  ap.  Gmter,  p.  31,  No. 
383.)  The  position  of  Lnsitania,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Bomans,  first  as  a  part  of  Hispania  Ulterior, 
ud  already  imder  Julius  Caesar  tending  to  a  sepa- 
rate constitution  ;  its  formation  mto  a  diatinot  pro- 
vince, under  Augustus ;  its  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments ;  its  three  cooventns  of  Emxrita  AuounA, 
Pax  Jdua,  and  Scalabis,  with  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  towns  included  in  them;  and  its  positioa 
imder  the  later  empire^  are  all  given  under  Hispaxia 
(pp.  1081, 1082). 

7.  CiMet  and  Toumi  — (Those  of  the  Vjsnomsa 
are  given  under  the  article.) — The  city  of  Liibo» 
(Pott-Liitoa)  was,  under  the  same  name  [Ousipo], 
the  andeot  capital  of  the  Lusitanians,  and  though 
the  Bomans  degradsd  it  from  that  rank,  in  favour  of 
their  own  military  colonies,  it  remained  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  Its  political  rank 
was  transferred,  imder  the  Bomans,  to  ScAi-ABis 
(StmUaran),  a  colony,  and  seat  of  a  oraoMAtt  juri- 
diau,  higher  up  the  river,  on  its  right  bank.  Bat 
the  true  Boman  capital  was  Eherita  Al'odsta 
(Jfervii)  in  the  SE.  of  the  province,  un  the  right 
benk  of  the  Anas,  a  colony  founded  by  Augustus. 
The  chief  roads  luding  through  the  province  from 
Emerita,  with  the  places  on  them,  were  as  follows  : 
1.  From  Emebita,  E.  and  then  KE.  to  Caesab- 
AuGUSTA  "  per  Lusitaniam,"  as  the  Itinerary  ez* 
pressly  says,  although  it  lies  entirely  S.  of  the  Anas 
(Am.  Ant  pp.  444, 445)  ;  thus  snggestuig  a  doubt 
whether  the  boundary  of  Lusitania  was  not  carried 
aa  &r  S.  as  the  M.  HARiAncs  (_Sierra  Aforena) :  the 
places  on  the  road,  which  are  commonly  assigned  to 
Baetica,  are  :  CoNTOsoUA,  12  U.  P.  (^Alai^t) 
UiBOKKiaA,  36  M.  P.  (CqitUa) ;  Sisalone,  or 
SiSAPo,  13  H.  P.  {Almaden);  Caiujuviuk,  20 
M.  P.  (Caraeueir) :  Ad  Turrbs,  26  M.  P.  (Co- 
latravat^  where,  if  not  sooner,  the  roads  enter  the 
ORETAia.  2.  From  Euekita,  due  M.  to  Sal- 
MAHTICB  (Saiamanoa)  and  Ajbturica,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Vettosbs.  (/<m.  Ant  p.  433 : 
fi>r  the  phuies  see  Vkitoicbs).  2.  From  Embbita, 
MW.  to  the  Taql's,  and  down  the  right  side  of  the 
river  to  Olisipo  (/(m.  Ant  pp.419, 420*)  :  Pla- 
oiaria,  30  M.  P.  (SapotSra,  CortA ;  El-Com- 
mandante,  Lapie) ;  Ad  vn  ARAB,  20  K.  P.  (Co- 
daera,  Cortdt,  .^rroncAes,  Hentelle  and  Lapie); 
MoiTTOBBioA,  14  M.  P.  (vnlg.  Mundobriga,  Mar- 
mo,  Besend.  Aniiq.  Liu.  p.  68,  Flares,  Etp.  8. 
voL  xiii.  p.  66,  Coart^,  Ukert ;  PartaUgre,  Lapie ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  Medobriga  of  the  BeU.  Alex.  48, 
and  the  town  of  the  Medubricenaea  Plnmbarii  of 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35)  ;  Fraxhtub,  30  M.  P.,  on  or 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  (^Amieira,  Gatiia ; 
ViOa  Velha,  Lapie) ;  Tubuoci,  32  H.  P.  (^Abrm- 
ta  or  Ptmietet);  Soai.abis,  32  M.  P.,  a  cdony 
and  conventus,  with  the  surname  Praksidium  Jt;- 

*  The  Humbert  on  all  the  roads  from  Emerita  to 
Oliaipo  are  very  corrupt :  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  totab  given  at  the  head  of  each  route;  and 
many  of  them  are  evidently  too  short. 
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uim  (Pfia.  L  c  Scmtarem,  Florez,  Eqt.  S.  toI.  ziii 
p.  69,  xiT.  p.  171);  Jkrabbioa,  32  H.  P.  (An- 
briKS,  Plin.  L  e. ;  'ApJigpiya,  Pfad.  it  S.  §  7 ; 
^ImjrMer,  Flom,  £q>.  S.  toL  xir.  p.  174) ;  Ou- 
BIPO,  30  H.  P.  4.  From  Emkbita,  W.  to  Ousifo, 
eurring  round  to  tha  M. :  Plaoiakia,  30  M.  P. 
(vU»  nip.) ;  BosDA,  8  H.  P.  (5.  ifarta  <is  Bedosa 
Cort&,  Coinpo  Mat/or,  Laps ;  the  river  Bodoa  pr»- 
aervas  the  name)  ;  Ad  vii.  Asas,  12  M.  P.  (ytd. 
aiqi.)  Hatdsako,  8  M.  P.,  AsELTBitinK,  S4  H.  P. 
(it  ■eenia  that  theaa  names  are  inTarted,  and  that 
the  latter  ia  AUer  da  Chao,  and  the  former  Paente 
do  Soni) ;  Akitiux  Praetoriuk,  28  M.  P. 
(iSabatMrm,  or  BtnaeaUe,  both  cloaa  together  on 
the  left  bank  of  tha  Tagiu) ;  Ousifo,  38  M.  P. 
8.  From  Exkbita  to  Ousifo,  W.  with  a  carra 
to  the  S.  (/(n.  Atit.  pp.  416 — 118) :  Evaxdriaita, 

8  U.  P.  (Etavtpfa,  PtoL  ii.  9.  §  8);  Dipo,  17 
M.  P.;  Ad  Aoruk  Flumbx,  12  M.  P.;  Eboba, 

9  M.  P.  (fwro).  Here  is  a  difficulty:  the  laat  is 
a  wall-kiKnni  place,  bat  the  distance  ia  evidently 
mooh  too  small ;  and  the  varions  attempts  made  to 
identify  the  intermediate  positions  rest  on  no  snfficient 
data.  The  alteration  of  Ad  Adrvm  to  Ad  Anam 
has  no  sipi  in  the  MSS.  to  bear  it  oat.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  meat  likely  that  the  rente  intended  is 
that  of  the  great  road  throogh  Taiacera  la  Real, 
Badajos,  and  Ebmt.  From  Ebora,  it  proceeds 
thns : —  Saiacia,  44  H.  P.,  sumamed  Ubbs  Ix- 
FBRATORIA,  a  monicipiam,  with  the  Old  Latin 
Fhuichiae  (^Alcaqtr  do  Sal.}  Plin.  iv.  35,  viii.  73  ; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Ware.  Herse.  p.  42 ;  Inacr.  eg>.  Grater, 
pp.  13,  16;  Florei,  Eip.  &,  vd.  xiii.  p.  115,  ziv. 
p.  241)  ;  MAI.EOKGA,  26  H.  P.  (J/orateca  /)  ; 
Caeciijaxa,  26  M.  P.  {AgmUva,  or  JHnheiro,  or 
Saxolat);  Catobrioa,  8  U.  P.  (Catobriga, 
Gei^.  Bav.  iv.  43;  Katrififi^,  PtoL  iL  S.  §  3; 
KoorMpif,  Uaic.  Herac.  p.  42 ;  Ba.  on  the  head- 
land at  the  month  of  the  estaaiy  of  the  Callipos, 
Sado,  near  Setiibal ;  SeMnd.  Antiq.  Lot.  iv.  p.  210; 
Mentelle,  p.  87):  Eqdabosa,  12  M.  P.  (Coyna)  ; 
Ousifo,  12  M.  P.  The  ooontty  S.  of  this  road 
was  traversed  by  othefs,  connecting  Ebora  with 
Paz  Joua,  and  both  with  the  Anas  and  tha  S 
coast;  namely: — 6.  (/(in.  Ant  pp.  426,  427.) 
From  EsOBis  (opp.  Aymnonte)  at  the  month  of  the 
Anas,  in  Baetica,  W.  along  the  coast  to  Balsa, 
24  M.  P.  (Taoira)  ;  OssosoBA,  16  M.  P.  (EfUy, 
N.  of  Faro,  by  C.  da  S.  Maria) ;  tbenca  the  road 
stnick  inland  across  the  monntains  of  the  Cnneas 
{Algarhe),  and  down  tha  valley  of  the  Callipus 
QSido),  to  ARAinn,  or  Araxdis,  60  H.  P.  (Ou- 
rijue),  Salacia,  35  M.  P.  (vid.  sap.),  and  Ebora, 
44  M.  P.  {vid.  mp.).  The  coarse  pursued  from 
Eboba  by  Serpa,  14  U.  P.,  Fiirm,  20  M.  P.,  and 
Abdooi,  25  M.  P.,  to  Pax  Jdua,  30  M.  P. 
{Beja),  is  so  intricate  as  to  prove  an  error  in  die 
Itinerary,  which  commentators  have  sought  in  vain 
to  amend.  7.  The  direct  road  frxim  EsuRis  to  Pax 
JnuA  is  given  thns  (/(tn.  Ant.  p.  431): — Mtb- 
•nus,  40  M.  P.  {Mertolay,  Pax  Julia,  36  M.  P. 
8.  A  direct  road  from  Salacia  to  Ossonoba  is 
also  mentioned,  bat  the  distance,  16  H.  P.,  is  ab- 
sDidly  wrong  (Am.  Atii.  p.  418).  9.  From  Ou- 
sifo a  great  road  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  up  to 
the  month  of  the  Durius  and  Bracaka  Auoosta, 
thus  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  420 — 422):  Jerabrioa, 
80  H.  P.  (rid  nip.)  ;  ScaUbis,  32  M.  P.  (vid. 
tup.);  Sblucm,  32  H.  P.  {Pofnbalt);  Coimx- 
BBICA,  34  H.  P.  (Comira,  or  farther  S.)  ;  Ehi- 
VIDM,  10  IL  P.  (Ji.guedii,  Miniro,  or  Carvalhoi  f 
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rite  very  nnoeitain) ,  Talabrioa,  40  M.  P. 
(^Avebv);  Laxoobrioa,  18  H.  P.  (near  Fetm)} 
Cauem,  is  H.  p.  ((^lorto);  Bbacara,  35  M.  P. 
(^Braga);  the  laat  two,  though  originally  Lnsi- 
tanian,  bdong,  acconCng  to  the  oommon  division,  to 
the  Callaici  Bracaiii.  Other  pUcea,  not  unportant 
anongh  to  require  farther  notice,  will  be  found  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy  (iL  5)  and  Ukert  (vol  ii. 
pt  1.  pp.  387—399).  [P.  &] 

LireiDS.     [GoBTTS."! 

LUSOlfES  (Aat!<r»»i),  the  smallest  of  the  foar 
tribes  into  which  the  Cdtiberiitns  were  divided. 
Their  poaitiod  was  about  the  sonrces  of  the  Tagna, 
SW.  of  the  territoiy  of  MmnantiB.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Appian,  Biip.  cc  42, 49.)  [P.  S.] 

LUSSaMlUM  (AswririiKiai'),  also  called  Los- 
sunium,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannooia,  on  the  western 
bank  rf  the  Danube,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  Palo.  It  waa  tha  atation  of  a  body  of 
Dalmatian  cavalry.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Not  Imp.j 
/(in.  AnL  f.  254;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called 
Lnsione.)  PL.  S.1 

LUTETIA  FARISIOKUM  (Aowcoraick,  PtoL 
ii.  8.  §  13;  AouKoroicia,  Strabo,  p.  194),  the  city 
of  the  Parisii,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  Seine.  Latatis 
is  mentioned  by  Caeaar  (B.  0.  vL  3),  who  held  s 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  there  in  tha  spring  of 
B.  a  53.  Ha  calls  it  Lntetia  Parisionim  ;  and  in 
his  narrativa  of  the  operations  of  Labienns  in  B.  c.  ' 
52,  ha  aaya  (£.  0.  vii.  57)  that  Lntetia  is  on  an 
island  in  the  Seqoana  {Sane").  Strabo  copies  this 
deecription  from  Caeaar.  Vibios  Sequester  (pi  17 
ed.  Oberlin)  also  describes  Luteda,  as  he  writes  it, 
as  being  on  an  island. 

The  Parisii  were  the  ndghboare  of  the  Senooea. 
There  had  been  some  kind  of  political  union  between 
the  Parisii  and  the  Senones  before  Caeaar's  Gallic 
campaigns  (A  G.  vL  3),  but  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  mentions  them,  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  states.  When  Vercingetoris  (b.  c  52)  rose 
against  the  Romans,  the  Senones,  Parisii,  and  others 
joined  him  immediately ;  and  the  Parisii  sent  800O 
men  to  oppose  Caesar  at  Alesia  (B.  G.  vii.  4,  75). 
Though  a  part  of  the  little  territory  of  the  Pariaii 
was  north  of  the  Seine,  we  most  conclude  from 
Caeaar'a  narrative  that  they  were  a  Celtic  people. 
The  dioeaaa  of  Paris  representa  tha  territoy  of  the 
ParisiL 

Lntetia,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  finally 
took  the  name  of  the  people,  and  waa  called  Civitas 
Parisiorum,  whence  the  modem  name  of  Paris. 
Zaeimus  (iii.  9)  calls  it  Parisium.  It  appeara  from 
the  Notit  Dign.  that  the  Bomans  had  a  fleet  at 
Paris  ';  and  from  the  wwds  in  the  Notitia,  "  Pne- 
fectus  classis  Anderitianwum  Parisiia,'  D'Anville 
conjectnres  that  the  name  "  Anderitiani*  implies  a 
place  Anderitium,  which  he  further  auppoaea  to  be 
Andriti,  immediately  below  the  jnnction  of  tbe 
Seine  and  Oiie.  Au  inacription  dug  up  in  1711 
among  other  ancient  monumenta  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Damt  at  Pari;  contained  the  words  "  Nantae 
Parisiad  ;"  and  De  Valds  observes  that  as  the 
people  of  Paris  had  always  a  fleet  befiire  their  eyes, 
they  may  iirom  this  di-curastance  have  taken  the 
ship  which  appears  in  tbe  arms  of  the  dty. 

The  positioi  of  Lntetia  at  Paris  is  determined  hj 
the  description  of  the  place,  the  name,  and  t)ie 
measurements  of  the  roads  &om  Agedincnm  {Sent). 
Roloniagus  (iioiian),  and  Genabum  (  Orliani),  which 
meet  at  Lntetia.  When  Caeaar  held  the  meeting 
of  tha  states  of  Gallia  at  Lntetia,  the  town  was  ooo- 
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fined  to  tha  Uand  wliich  mfUnrarda  mi  eallad  La 
CU  (dntu),  a  nama  giTcn  to  tha  <dd  Boman  part 
of  amral  French  tmrna.  Bnt  the  iaiand  on  which 
■tands  tha  church  of  Noirt  Dam»  waa  then  and 
be  a  kng  thne  after  of  leee  extent  than  it  ia  now ; 
bt  the  lite  of  the  Placn  DaufikiM  wai  once  two 
small  idanda  which  wera  not  joined  together  and 
nnited  to  tha  CM  before  the  sixteenth  oentar7;  and 
tba  spot  called  Im  Terrtm  was  another  addition 
pndnced  bj  tha  mins  of  the  bnildinf^  which  were 
erected  in  thia  part  of  the  atj.  Paris  was  never  a 
large  place  under  the  Boman  dominion.  Ammianos 
(xT.  11)  calls  it  a  Csstellnm,  and  Julian  (^Uito- 
pogom,  p.  340)  and  Zosimns  name  it  a  small  citjr 
(««jUx>^X  Zosimos,  who  was  no  great  geographer, 
places  it  in  Garmania.  Lntetia  maj  pr^>ablj  have 
occupied  soma  groond  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side 
of  tha  rirer,  or  even  on  both  sides,  for  the  island 
was  joined  to  the  mmTihnJ  bj  bridges  in  Caesar's 
tima  (B.  G,  vii.  58),  made  of  wood,  as  we  maj  »a- 
anma.  Julian  spent  a  winter  in  Paris,  Jl.  o.  358, 
and  waa  proclaimed  Augustas  there.  (Ammian. 
UaicelL  zriL  a,  8,  zx.  4.)  Tha  Franks  under 
Clovia  took  Paris  about  the  doss  of  tfas  fifth  century, 
A.  IX ;  and  about  A.  D.  608  Clovia  made  Palis 
his  naidanca. 
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A.  A.  The  rlTcr  Scqoana  (Seku"). 

B.  B.  The  river  Matnma  {Uarme). 

I.  LuteUa  (PorA),  oo  an  Island. 
X  Melodunnm  (Mehm'),  on  SD  islander  point. 
Tba  scala  U  in  EDgllsh  Biles. 


When  Caesar  (b.  c  52)  was  setting  out  to  attack 
Geipma,  he  sent  Labienoa  with  foor  legiona  against 
the  SeooDcs  and  Patisii.  (JB.  G.  vii.  84.)  Labienns 
advanced  upon  Lutetia  finm  Agadincum,  where  he 
left  his  stores.  His  march  was  along  the  left  bank 
of  tha  Seine.  The  commander  of  the  Gallie  forces 
occupied  a  manhj  tract,  the  water  of  which  ran 
into  the  Seine,  and  hers  he  waited,  with  tha  inten- 
tion of  preventing  tha  Bomaaa  from  crossing  the 
river  (5.  G.  vii.  57)  to  Lntetia.  Labienus  attempted 
to  make  a  road  across  the  marsh,  but,  finding  it 
impossible,  ha  lefl  bi*  camp  silentlj  in  the  night, 
and,  returning  bf  tha  nmto  hj  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, ha  reached  Malodannm  (Jfeian),  a  town  of 
the  Senmes  on  an  iaiand  in  the  Seine.  He  there 
aeixed  about  fifty  vessels,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  Mthoi.     After  npaSring  the  bridge  from  the 


island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  rivar,  he  eaiiiad  over 
his  man  to  tba  right  side,  and  marched  again  upon 
Lutetia,  He  took  tha  vessels  with  him,  snd  need 
them,  as  we  must  suppose,  fat  crossing  the  Matnoa 
(Jfonw),  though  the  Monta  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  narrative.  Before  Labienus  oould  reach  Fans, 
the  Galli  set  Lntetia  on  fire,  and  broke  down  the 
bridges  which  united  the  island  to  the  main.  They 
also  quitted  the  marsh,  and  placed  themselves  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  opposite  to  Lntetia  and  to 
tha  camp  of  Labienus,  which  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river.  In  the  meantime  Caesar's  defeat  before 
Gergovia  waa  known,  and  Labienns  waa  threatened 
from  the  north  by  the  Bellovaci  in  his  rear.  In 
fivnt  of  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
the  Parisii  and  tbeir  allies.  His  ssfety  depended  on 
getting  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  he  ac- 
complished it  by  a  clever  movement.  Soon  after 
nightfsU  ha  left  half  a  legion  in  his  camp;  he 
ordered  another  half  legion,  with  their  baggage, 
to  march  np  the  river,  making  a  loud  noise;  and  ha 
sent  np  the  river,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  half 
legion  aa  many  boato  as  he  could  collect,  which 
nude  a  great  splashing  with  their  oars.  He  sent 
the  ships  that  he  brought  from  Helodnnnm  four 
miles  down  ths  river,  and,  soon  after  despatohing  the 
half  legion  np  the  river,  lie  marched  with  bia  thraa 
legions  down  the  stream  in  great  silence,  and  found 
his  shipa.  The  scouts  of  ths  enemy,  who  were 
placed  all  along  the  stream,  wera  surprised  and 
slanghtered ;  for  there  was  a  great  stcnn  rsging,  and 
they  were  off  their  guaid.  The  three  legions  were 
carried  across  the  river  in  the  vessels.  The  enemy 
were  coofbnnded  by  the  unusual  noise  purposely 
mads  in  the  Boman  camp,  by  the  boats  maring  np 
ths  river,  and  by  the  news  of  the  enemy  crossing 
lower  down.  Aixnrdingly,  the  Galli  left  part  <^ 
their  ioroes  to  watch  the  opposite  camp,  and  sent 
another  part  up  the  river  towards  Uetioaednm,  is  it 
is  in  CMsar*!  text,  which  is  either  a  mistake  fur 
Malodunnm,  or  it  is  some  phce  higher  up  the  Seine 
than  Peril.  Either  snppasitian  will  explain  Caesar. 
The  Galli  led  the  last  of  their  forces  to  oppose  tha 
three  legion  which  had  croaeed  the  Seine  with 
Labienus,  and,  after  a  bird  fight,  they  were  defeated 
and  dispersed.  Labienns  led  his  troops  back  to 
Agedmcnm,  whera  his  storas  and  baggage  ware. 
This  is  the  substance  of  Caeaar's  narrative,  which  is 
correctly  explained  by  D'Anrille  (Notice,  ^c,  art. 
Helodnnnm),  and  Ukert  {Gallim,  }t.  476)  has  done 
well  in  fallowing  him.  Some  of  the  old  critics  com- 
pletoly  misunderstood  Labienni^  movements;  and 
even,  of  late  years,  the  passage  has  been  wrongly 
explained. 

The  Bomans  built  both  on  the  ishmd  La  CM  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  bnt  the  Boman  memorials 
of  Paris  are  very  few.  Some  sculptnred  stones  wen 
dug  up  under  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  The  in- 
■criptions  were  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cieear,  and 
■bow  that  the  Boman  and  Gillio  deities  wen  wor- 
shipped jointly.  The  remains  of  a  subterranean 
aqueduct  have  been  discovered  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river.  The  materials  of  the  Boman 
city  were  donbtleu  employed  for  more  recent  oon- 
stmctions,  and  thni  Bcman  Lntetia  has  disap- 
peared. [G.  L.] 

LUTETA  {Etk.  Lotevini :  Lodive),  in  GalUa 
Naihonoiais,  is  placed  by  the  Table,  where  the  name 
is  written  Loteva,  on  a  read  from  Aigatha  (,Agd»)  to 
Segodunum  (^JUtoda).  Plmy  (iii.  6)  says,  "  Lute- 
ram  qui  et  Foroneronienses,"  whence  it  has  beea 
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coneladed  that  he  means  the  Fornm  Meronii  men- 
tioned bjr  Ptolemy  u  being  in  the  country  of  the 
Hemini.  [CARPmrroiucTE.]  Bnt  the  name  Ln- 
teva,  the  modern  name  Lodite,  and  the  Itin.  seem 
to  determine  the  podtion  of  Lnteva;  and,  if  Pliny  is 
right,  we  most  luppoee  that  Lutera  was  alio  luuned 
Fornm  Neronia.  [G.  L.] 

LUTIA  (Aovrfa),  a  oonBiderable  town  of  the 
Areracae,  in  Hispsnia  Citerior,  300  stadia  from 
Nnmantia,  mentioned  only  by  Appian  (,Bup.  93, 
94).  [P.S.] 

LUTTOMAGUS,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Samarobiiva 
(Jmiou)  to  Caatellnm  Menapionim.  The  site  ia 
nncertain.  D'AnriUe  haa  followed  Glaver  in  writing 
the  name  Lnttomagus;  but  it  is  Lintomagns  in  the 
Table.  [G.L.] 

LU'XIA  (Odiel),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  (^Gvadalqiainr) 
and  the  Anas  (^Guadiana  ;  Plin.  UL  1.  s.  3).     [P.  S.] 

LUXOVIUM.  This  name  appears  on  some  in- 
scriptions dng  Dp  at  lABceuU,  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Sadne.  LuxeitU  is  on  the 
BreneUn,  and  it  has  warm  baths.  The  name  on 
the  inscriptions  is  said  to  be  Lnzorinm  or  Lixovium. 
These  inscriptions  were  published  by  Caylus,  bnt 
they  may  not  be  genuine.  In  the  litis  of  SL  Columban, 
written  in  the  seventh  centtiry,  Luzoriom  is  men- 
tioned : — "  Castmm  qnod  olim  munitissimum,  prisds 
temparibns  Lnzorium  nuncupatum,  ubi  etiam  Ther- 
mae ezimio  opere  instructae  habebantur.  Multae 
illic  statnae  ikpideae  erant."  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
^.;  Walckenaer,  CA)y.  vol.  i.  p.  320.)      [G.L.] 

LYOABETTUS  MONS.  [Atbenak,  p.803,  b.] 

LYOAEA.     [Lyooa.] 

LYCAEUS  or  LYCE'US  (rh  Mauor  tpos,  i 
Avmun :'  Ditjfdrti),  a  lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  from  which  there  is  a 
Tiew  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponneens.  Its  height 
lias  been  determined  by  the  French  Commission  to 
be  46S9  feet.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia,  and  on  the  summit 
called  Olympus,  or  UfA  mpv^,  were  the  sacred 
grove  and  altar  of  Zens  Lycaeus,  together  with  a 
hippodrome  and  a  stadinm,  where  games  called  Ly- 
eaea  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus  (Atlxua). 
These  games  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Boman 
Lnperealia,  and  were  sometimes  celebrated  by  Ar- 
cadiana  when  in  foreign  countries.  (Pint.  Caei.  61 ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  10.)  Near  the  hippodrome  waa 
a  temple  of  Pan,  who  is  hence  also  called  Lycaeus. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  hippodrome  extending 
from  S.  to  N. ;  and  near  its  northern  extremity 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  cistern,  about  50 
feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  A  little  further  W.  is 
a  rain  called  SeOenileon,  apparently  part  of  a 
temple ;  and  near  the  church  of  St.  Elias  is  the 
summit  called  Dio/orti,  where  the  altar  of  Zens 
formerly  stood.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain 
stood  the  sanctuary  and  grove  of  Apollo  Parrhasius 
or  Pythins,  and  left  of  it  the  place  called  Cretea. 
(Pans.  viii.  38 ;  Find.  01.  iz.  145,  ziiL  154 ;  Theocr. 
1 123 ;  Virg.  Gaorg.  i.  16,  iii.  314 ;  .^en.  viil  344.) 
The  river  Neda  roee  in  ML  Ceransinm  (Kcpauawy), 
which  was  a  portion  of  Mt.  Lycaeus.  (Pans.  vii.  41. 
§  3 ;  comp.  Strab.  p.  348.)  Ceransinm  is  shofrn 
by  Boss  to  be  5tepAdm,  and  not  Tetrdzi,  as  is  usually 
stated,  lit.  Nomia  (N^/ua  ipri),  near  Lycoenra 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  §  1 1),  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
modem  Tetrda.  (Leake,  if  area,  vol.  ii.  p.  313, 
>eq. ;  Peloponnetiaca,  p.  244  ;  Boss,  Keitea  im  Pe- 
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hponna,  vol.  i.  pp.  88, 91 ;  Cortins,  Pdopamieiot, 
ToL  i.  pp.  294,  338.) 

LYCAO'NIA  (fi  AvKoorla:  Eth.  Amcdny,  Anc»- 
6yios\  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  east 
on  Cappadocia,  in  the  south  on  Cilicia,  in  the  west 
on  Pisidia  and  Fhiygia,  and  in  the  north  on  Galatis. 
These  frontiers,  however,  were  not  always  the  same, 
but  the  fluctuation  becomes  most  perplexing  at  the 
time  when  Asia  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bomans,  who  gave  portions  of  Lycaonia  sometimes 
to  this  and  sometimes  to  that  Asiatic  prince,  while 
they  incorporated  the  greater  part  with  the  province 
of  Cappadoda,  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  16)  treats 
of  it  as  a  part  of  Cappadocia.  The  name  Lycaonia, 
however,  continned  to  be  applied  to  the  conntiy 
down  to  a  late  period,  as  we  see  from  Hierocles 
(p.  675)  and  other  Christian  writers. 

Lycaonia  is,  on  the  whole,  a  plain  countiy,  bat 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  are  surrounded  by 
high  mountains;  and  the  north,  especially,  was  a 
cold  and  bleak  country,  bnt  very  well  adapted  as 
pasture-land  for  sheep,  of  which  king  Amyntas  is 
said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  300  flocks. 
Their  wool  was  rather  coane,  but  still  yielded  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  propridors.  The  conntiy  waa 
also  rich  in  wild  asses.  Its  chief  mineral  product 
was  salt,  the  soil  down  to  a  coomderable  depth  being 
impregnated  with  salt.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
country  had  little  drinking-water,  which  had  to  be* 
obtained  from  very  deep  wells,  and  in  some  parts  was 
sold  at  a  high  price.  This  account  of  the  country, 
furnished  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568),  is  fully  confirmed 
by  modem  travellers.  The  streams  which  come 
down  from  the  surronnding  mountains  do  not  form 
rivers  of  any  importance,  but  nnite  into  several  lake^ 
among  which  the  salt  lake  Tatta,  in  the  north-east, 
is  the  most  important. 

The  Lycaonians  of  Lycaonia,  although  Eusta- 
thins  (fid  Dvm/t.  Per.  857)  connects  their  name 
with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  according  to  which  they 
would  be  Pelasgians,  are  never  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Yonnger  against  his  brother  Aitaxerzee,  when  Cyrus, 
passing  through  their  eonntiy  in  five  days,  gave  it 
up  to  plunder  because  they  were  hostile.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  2.  §  19,  comp.  iiu  2.  §  23,  Csrop.  vi.  2. 
§  20.)  Who  the  Lycaonians  were,  and  to  what 
branch  of  the  human  family  they  belonged,  is  un- 
certain; bnt  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  11) 
it  appears  that  they  spoke  a  peculiar  language.  It 
is  also  well  attested  that,  like  the  Pisulians,  they 
were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  which  owned  no 
subjection  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  Cved  by 
piimder  and  foray.  (Dionys.  Per.  857;  Prise  806; 
Avien.  1020.)  Their  principal  towns,  which  are 
few  in  number,  and  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  small,  were :  IcxmiUK,  Laodiceli  Coxbusta, 
Debbb,  Astiocbiaha,  and  Larakda;  the  lesa 
important  ones  were  TymABtw,  Vabata,  SoAxaA, 

lUBTKA,  and  COBOPABSUB. 

As  tn  their  early  history,  we  know  nothing  abont 
the  Lycaonians;  but  they  seem  to  have  gradually 
advanced  westward,  for  in  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
Phrygians  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys,  and  Xenophon  calls  Iconium  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  so  that  the  Lycaonians  must  have 
continued  their  extension  towards  the  west  even  after 
that  time,  for  subsequently  Iconium  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Lycaonia.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  they  maintained  their  independence 
against  Persia,  but  afterwards  they  shared  the  btn 
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of  an  tlie  other  natians  of  Asia  Unar,  babg  sataa- 
giidj  under  tha  role  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Seleaddaa,  Antiocfans,  Eamenea  of  Perganraa,  and 
finallj  nnder  the  Bomans.  (Lir.  zzriL  S4,  zzzriii. 
39, 56.)  Under  this  change  of  mien,  the  chanKter 
of  the  people  remained,  the  same:  daring  and  in- 
tiaetable,  they  still  continued  their  wild  and  lawlres 
habiu,  thoogh  in  the  conne  of  time  many  Greek 
settlers  most  have  taken  op  their  abode  in  the 
Ljeaonian  towns.  Under  their  chief  Am7ntas,how- 
erer,  whom  Strabo  even  calls  king,  and  who  was  his 
own  oontemporary,  the  ooantiT  acquired  a  greater 
political  consistency.  [^Diet.  o/Biogr.  onder  Aimf- 
TA8,  Vol.  I.  p.  156.]  After  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
his  wlxde  kingdom,  which  he  had  greatly  extended, 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who  constitated 
the  greater  part  of  Lycaonia  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
Tinea  of  Cappadocia. 

We  may  add,  that  Strabo  regards  Isaoria  as  a 
part  of  Lycaonia.  [Ibaitbia.]  [L^.] 

LYCASTUS  (Avnurros  :  Etk.  Aumiirrios),  a 
town  of  Crete,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
{/L  iL  647 ;  comp.  Pomp.  Hela,  ii.  7.  §  13 ;  Plin. 
ir.  12).  Strabo  (z.  p.  479)  says  that  it  had  entirely 
disappeared,  having  been  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  the  Cnossians.  According  to  Polybins  (xziii. 
15)  the  Lycastian  district  was  afterwards  wreated 
from  Cnoasus  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gava  it  to  the 
neighbouing  town  of  Rhancns.  In  Mr.  Pashley's 
map  the  site  is  fixed  at  Kaenaria.  (HSck,  Kreta, 
nl  i.  ppi  15,  414.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYCASTUS  or  LYCASTUM  (A^murror),  a  very 
ancient  town  in  Pontns,  on  a  river  bearing  the  tame 
jamt.  It  was  situated  20  stadia  sooth-east  bf 
Amisos.  (Scyl.  Per^L  p.  33;  Harcian,  p.  74 ;  iV- 
rg)L  Pont.  Eta.  pw  10;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  XaSarta;  Plin. 
Ti  3;  Ueb,  L  19,  who  calk  it  Lynista)  Fherecydes 
(op.  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Hhod.  ii.  373,  compi.  ad  ii. 
1001)  spoke  of  a  towu  of  Lycaatia,  inhabited  by 
Amaasos,  and  situated  between  Themiscyra  and 
Cbalybia.  The  river  Lycastus  was  but  a  small 
stream,  which  after  a  short  conne  emptied  itself 
into  the  Eozine  close  by  the  town  of  Lycastns. 
(SeyL,  Mardan.,  Plin.,  tt.  ee.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCEIUM.     [Athevae,  p.  303,  b.] 

LYCUNIDUS  (Aux>"!<i'  :  Eth.  Aino/Om,  Ai>- 
Xvfnri,  Steph.  B. ;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  32),  the  chief  town 
at  the  Dasaaretse  in  Ulyricnm.  From  its  position 
on  the  frontier  it  was  always  a  place  of  coosiderBble 
imparlaoee,  and  the  name  frequently  occnn  in  the 
wan  of  the  Bomans  with  Phihppns  V.  snd  Peraens, 
kings  of  Hacedon.  (Lir.  xzvii.  32,  xxxiii.  34, 
xliii.  9, 10,  21 ;  AvxWr,  Polyb.  xviii.  30.)  After- 
wards it  cmtiinied  to  he,  as  on  the  Cudavian  way 
described  by  Folybius  (Aux^'Iiar,  xxsiv.  12),  one 
of  the  principal  points  on  the  Egnatian  read.  (Strab. 
Tii.  J)l323;  Itm.Anton.;  PaO-Tab.;  Itm-Biavol: 
in  the  Jenisalem  Itinerary  the  original  i«ads  Cledo.) 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  Uis«  and  populous  town,  bnt  wss  nesrly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinisn. 
(Proeop.  Hitt.  Are.  18 ;  Hakh.  Exeerpt  p.  350, 
ed.  Bum ;  Iflceph.  Callist  xvii.  3.)  Lycbnidns, 
which  from  the  data  of  the  Itineraries  mnst  be  placed 
near  the  &  extremity  of  the  Lake  Lychnitis,  on  its 
E.  dutes  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  281), 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  more  northerly 
ACHRIDA  (<rri|»-  'Ax("8«,  'OxpiJo,  'Ax("»>  of  the 
Byxantine  writers;  Anna  Cnnm.  xiii.  p.  371;  Ce- 
dren.  veil.  iL  pk  468,  ed.  Bonn  Csntacuzen.  ii.  21), 
the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  empire.    Some  geo- 
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grsphen  have  inppoaed  that  Aehrida  is  the  same 
as  Justiniana;  this  identification,  which  is  a  mis- 
take, has  arisen  from  the  cireomstanoe  that  tha 
metropolitans  of  Aehrida  called  themselves  after  tb* 
emperor  Justinian.  Justiniana  Prima  is  the  modem 
town  of  KSftendiL  (Schafarik,  Sha>.  Alt  vol.  ii. 
p.  227.)  The  Slavonic  name  survives  in  the  modem 
AhritBta,  on  the  KE.  shores  of  the  lake.  [E.  B.  J.] 
LYCHNI'TIS.  1.  (Avxvrrif,  4  AuxwWa 
Xf/in),  Polyb.  r.  108),  a  hike  of  Illyiienm,  first 
mentwned  by  Scymnns  of  Chios  (429).  Philip 
poshed  his  conquests  over  the  Illyiian  tribes  ss  fu 
as  this  lake  (Died.  xvi.  8).  The  lake  of  Akridlia 
or  Ohridka,  wliich  abounds  in  fish  (comp.  Strab. 
vii.  -p.  327),  represents  Lychnitis.  (Leake,  Xorlkem 
Greece,  voL  L  f.  328,  vol.  iii.  ppi  280, 328.) 

2.  (Avx>''rii ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  A»xr<- 
S6s),  a  lake  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which 
Ptolemy  (v.  IS.  §  8)  places  in  long.  78°  and  lat. 
43°  IS'.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  lake 
Gobdje-  Dem,  or  Sevanga  to  the  NW.  of  Erimm, 
the  trae  position  of  which  is  lat.  40°  37'.  The  river 
Zeagtu,  which  flows  oat  of  the  Uke  and  commnni- 
cates  with  the  Araxes,  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
(Dubois  de  Hontperenx,  Voyage  Avtmtr  du  Camxue, 
Atlas,  pt. i.  ;d.vii.  vol. iii.  pp.299 — 311;  St. Martin, 
if^n.  tur  FAmume,  voL  i.  p.  61 ;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc. 
voL  iii.  pp.  40—43 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  ix.  pi, 
786.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LY'CIA  (AiMcla :  EOt.  AAna>),a  ooontiy  on  tlie 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part  ei  the 
region  now  called  Ttheh.  It  is  bonnded  on  the  west 
by  Caria,  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and 
on  the  north-east  by  Pamphylia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  south  is  washed  by  the  part  of  ^e  Hedi- 
tenanean  called  the  Lycfam  sea.  The  western 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  river  Glancns  and  Monnt 
DaedaU  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664),  the  northern  by  the 
range  of  Monnt  Taurus,  and  the  eastern  one  by 
Mount  Climax.  The  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
from  east  to  west,  amounts,  according  to  Strabo,  to 
1720  stadia;  this  measurement,  however,  mnst  have 
been  made  along  the  line  of  coast,  for  a  straight  line 
from  east  to  west  does  not  amount  to  more  than  on«- 
half  that  distance.  Its  extent  from  the  sea  to  the 
northern  bonndaiy  is  diflerent  in  the  different  parts, 
bnt  is  everywhere  smaller  than  that  from  east  to 
west.  Until  very  recently,  Ljcia,  with  its  rich 
remains  of  antiquity,  was  almost  a  terra  meognilei, 
— having  never  been  visited  by  European  travellers, 
nniil  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  1838,  and  a  second 
time  in  1840,  travelled  the  conntry;  since  which 
time  it  has  been  explored  and  described  by  several 
other  men  of  learning  and  science,  whoee  works  will 
be  noticed  below. 

1.  Name  of  the  Country. — The  name  Lycia  and 
Lycians  is  perfectly  familiar  to  Homer,  and  tha 
poet  appears  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Lycia  than  with  some  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
he  knew  the  river  Xanthus  and  Cape  Chimaera, 
(/{.  vL  171,  &c,  X.  430,  xii.  312,  kc,  Od.r.  28S, 
and  elsewhere.)  But,  according  to  Herodotns  (i. 
173),  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  had  been 
Milyas  (4  MiAixii),  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
Solymi  (S^Xv^i),  and  Tremilae  or  Termilae  (Tfw- 
fil\at  or  TtpfilAiai).  These  latter  are  said  to 
have  been  conquered,  and  expelled  from  the  coast 
districts  by  Surpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos,  who, 
with  a  band  of  Cretans,  invaded  the  country  and 
cnnqnsred  it,  bnt  witbuut  changing  either  its  name 
I  or  that  of  the  people.    But  in  his  reign,  Lycos,  the 
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aon  of  Pandioii,  being  driven  bj  hia  broUier  Aegeiu 
Cram  Attica,  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  Uilfai,  tba 
kingdom  of  Sarpedon,  who  nmr  changed  the  name 
of  hii  dominion  into  Lycia,  to  honoor  his  &iend 
Lycoa.  (Comp.  Strab.  xir.  p.  667 ;  and  Staph.  B. 
I.  c.  Tp«^Xi),  who  states,  co  the  authority  of  the 
hiatorian  Alexander,  that  Bellerophontee  changed 
the  name  of  Tremilae  into  that  of  Lyciana.)  In 
later  times  the  name  Milyaa  atill  existed,  but  waa 
confined  to  the  northem  and  more  mountainous 
parta  of  the  country,  into  which  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  countiy  had  been  driTen  by  the  con- 
querors, and  where  they  were  known  under  the 
mune  of  the  Milyae.  [Hilyas.]  Strsbo,  in  his 
desire  to  look  upon  Homer  as  an  infallible  authority 
in  historical  and  geographical  matters,  is  inclined  to 
diabeliere  the  tnidition  related  by  Herodotns,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  poet,  who,  he  conceives, 
meant  by  the  Sdymi  no  other  people  than  that 
which  in  later  times  bore  the  name  of  Milyae. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  canae  of  the  chwge 
of  name  from  Uilyaa  to  Lycia,  it  ia  probable  that  it 
muat  have  originated  in  the  conquest  of  the  countiy 
by  foreigners,  and  that  this  conquest  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  compositioa  of  the  Homeric 
puema.  But  although  the  inhabitanta  of  the  oonntiy 
had  changed  their  own  name,  they  continued  aa  Ute 
aa  the  time  of  Herodotua  to  be  called  Termilae  by 
their  neighbours. 

a.  Ph^rioal  Charaeter  <if  Ai  Coiafrsr.— All  Lycia 
is  a  mountainous  country, — the  range  of  Mount 
Tanms  in  the  north  sending  forth  numerous 
branches  to  the  south,  which  generally  slope  down 
US  they  approach  the  sea,  and  terminate  in  pro- 
montories. The  principal  of  these  branches  are, 
mounts  Dabdala,  Cbaodb,  Massicytis  (rising  in 
aome  parts  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet),  and  Cumaz. 
But,  notwithstan^g  its  mountainous  character, 
Lycia  was  by  no  means  an  unfertile  coimtry,  for  it 
produced  wine,  com,  and  all  the  other  fruits  df  Asia 
Minor;  its  cedars,  firs,  and  plane  trees,  were  par- 
ticularly celebnted.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  5.)  Among 
the  products  peculiar  to  it,  we  may  mention  a  par- 
ticularly soft  kind  of  sponge  found  near  AJiti- 
phellus,  and  a  apedes  lA  chalk,  which  possessed 
medicinal  properties.  Lycia  also  contained  springs 
of  naphtha,  which  attest  its  volcsnio  character;  of 
which  other  prooft  also  sre  mentioned,  for,  not  fiir 
from  the  rock  called  DdSOath,  there  ia  a  perpetual 
fire  issuing  fixnn  the  ground,  which  is  auppceed  to 
have  given  riae  to  the  atoiy  of  the  Chimaera,  but  ia 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  is  the  case 
in  several  parts  of  the  Apennines.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  Lycia  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Xabthus,  in  the 
west,  and  the  Liinvoa  or  Abicahdds,  in  the  east. 
It  also  has  two  considersble  lakes;  one,  now  called 
Avian  GuU,  ia  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
rivers,  another,  in  the  more  northern  part,  situated 
in  a  hallow  among  high  mountains,  is  called  yaseer 
GvU. 

3.  Tht  InhabUamU  of  Lyeia. —  The  most  ancient 
inhabitanta  of  Lycia,  as  we  have  seen  above,  were 
the  Solymi,  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  Phoenician  or  Semitic  race.  We  are  not  informed 
why  these  Solymi  were  called  Termilae;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Solymi  and  the  Termilae 
were  two  di&rent  tribes  occupying  different  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  while  tlie 
Sdymi  wra«  driven  into  the  northern  monntains  by 
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tlie  invaders,  the  Termilae  were  snbdned,  and  i*- 
eeived  fian  their  conqueron  the  name  of  Lyciana. 
This  seems  dearly  to  follow  from  the  account  of 
Herodotus  and  the  fragments  quoted  by  Stephanns 
Byzantinns.  The  Treinilae  were  no  doubt  as  forrign 
to  the  Hellenic  stock  of  nations  ss  the  SdymL  The 
conqueron  of  the  Tremilae,  that  is  the  Lyciana 
proper,  are  said  ta  have  come  from  Crete,  which, 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Dorians,  waa  inhabited 
by  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic  tribes,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  oonqueiing  Lycians  must  likewise  have 
been  barbarians.  Their  struggles  with  the  Solymi 
appear  to  have  lasted  long,  and  to  have  been  veiy 
seven,  for  Belleropbon  and  other  mythical  heroes 
are  described  as  having  firagbt  against  the  wariike 
Solymi.  (Hom.  IL  vi.  184,  204,  Od.  v.  S8S.) 
From  the  recently  discovered  Lydan  inscriptions, 
composed  in  aa  alphabet  partly  Greek  and  partly 
foreign,  it  has  been  inferred  that,  after  the  conquest 
of  Lycia  by  the  Persians,  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion changsd  ita  character,  at  least  in  some  parts, 
whirii  an  supposed  to  have  them  been  occupied 
by  Pereians;  uid  this  theory  is  believed  to  derive 
support  from  the  Lycian  inscriptions,  which  Mr. 
Shaipe  and  othen  believe  ta  contiJn  a  language  akin 
to  the  Zend.  Bat  this  hypothesis  is  dermd  of  all 
fbundation,  for  we  never  find  that  the  Persians  colo- 
nised the  coimtries  conquered  by  them,  and  the  Lydan 
language  is  as  yet  utterly  unknown.  All  we  can  say 
Is,  that  the  Lydan  alphabet  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Graeoo-Phoenician  or  Graeco-Semitic  character, 
and  that  then  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  the 
historical  ages  the  Lycians  changed  their  character  as 
a  nation.  They  vera  and  remained  barbarians  in  the 
Greek  sense,  though  they  adopted  and  practised  to 
a  great  extent  the  arts  and  modes  of  dvilised  life, 
such  ss  they  existed  among  thdr  Greek  nnghbouxs. 
4.  /lufttKttoiu,  <fo.  qfA»  Lj/cimu.  —  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  Lycians  appear  as  gorenied  by  kings 
(Hom.  /2.  vi.  1 73 ;  Diet.  o/Biogr.  §.  v.  Saspbdon)  ; 
but  in  the  historical  times  we  find  Lyda  as  a  con- 
federation of  free  dties,  with  a  constitution  more 
wisely  framed  perhaps  than  any  other  in  all  anti- 
quity. An  authentic  account  of  this  constitution 
has  been  preserved  by  Straba  It  was  the  political 
unity  among  the  towns  of  Lyda  that  made  the 
countiy  strong,  and  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  Croesus,  while  all  the 
surrounding  taations  wen  compelled  to  own  his  sway. 
When  and  by  whom  this  federal  constitution  waa 
deviaed,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  reflects  great 
credit  npon  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Lydans. 
They  wen  a  peaceable  and  well-conducted  people, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  piracy  of  their  maritime 
neighboun,  but  remained  fiuthiU  to  their  andent 
institutions,  and  on  this  account  wen  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  free  constitution  by  the  Bomans. 
It  was  under  the  dDmiuion  of  Rome  that  Strabo  saw 
its  working.  The  confedeiacy  then  consisted  of  23 
towns,  from  which  the  deputies  met  in  a  place  fixed  npon 
each  time  by  common  consent  The  six  largest  towns, 
Xahthub,  Patara,  Pixaba,  Olympus,  Htsa,  and 
Tus,  had  each  three  votes  at  the  common  diet ;  the 
towns  of  more  moderate  size  had  two,  and  the  re- 
maining small  places  one  vote  each.  The  executive 
of  the  confederacy  was  in  the  hand  of  a  magistrate 
called  LydsTcfa  (AuKiapxq>)>  *hose  decUon  was 
the  first  bu>ines8  of  the  congress,  and  after  whom 
the  other  officen  of  the  oonifedeiacy  were  choaen. 
The  judgee,  also,  as  well  as  the  magistnUes,  vrere 
elected  from  each  city  according  to  the  number  of 
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its  Ttitn;  tazatko  and  other  pablie  dntia  irere 
ngnlated  oo  the  lune  principle.  In  fonner  timet, 
tlw  depaties  oonstitaliiig  the  oongnag  had  alao  de- 
cided upon  peace,  mx,  and  alUanoea ;  bat  thia  of 
coorae  ceased  when  Ljda  acknowledged  the  anpre- 
macj  of  Bome.  Thia  happy  oonatitotico  lasted 
until  the  tinw  of  the  emperor  Claadina,  when 
Ljda  became  a  Boman  province,  as  is  mentioned 
below.  (Strab.  xir.  pi  664,  &c)  The  Uwa  and 
customs  of  the  Lydans  are  said  by  Herodotos  to 
bsTe  been  partly  Caiian  and  partly  Cretan ;  bat  in 
one  point  they  differed  from  all  other  men,  for  they 
derived  their  names  from  their  mothen  and  not 
Jrom  their  fiuheia,  and  when  any  one  was  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  his  parentage,  he  enamerated  his 
mother,  grandmother,  great  grandmother,  &c.  (Herod, 
i.  173.)  Heiodotas  (vii.  92),  in  describing  their 
annonr,  mentions  in  particnlar,  hats  with  plomes, 
greaves,  short  swords,  and  tickles.  Beepecting  the 
leligion  of  the  Lydans  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  they  worahipped  Apdlo,  especially  at  Pataia ; 
but  wbeUwr  this  was  the  Greek  Apollo,  or  a  Lycian 
god  identified  with  him,  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty; tfaoogh  the  fonner  ia  more  probable,  if  we 
attach  any  valae  to  the  story  of  Patarns.  [pict.  qf 
ISogr.  M.  V.3  Thia  would  show  that  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  exercised  considerable  inflnmca  upoi 
the  Lycians  at  a  very  early  period. 

5.  LUferature  a»d  tie  Artt.  —  Although  we  hare 
BO  mention  of  any  works  in  the  Lycian  language,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Lycians  either  had,  or 
at  kaat  might  have  had,  a  litentore,  as  they  had  a 
peculiar  alphabet  of  thdr  own,  and  made  frequent 
use  of  it  in  inacripti<ma.  The  mere  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  these  inscriptioDS  are  engraven  in  two 
languages,  the  Lycian  and  Greek,  shows  that  the 
latter  language  had  become  so  familiar  to  the  people 
that  it  was  thought  desiiable,  or  even  necessary,  to 
employ  it  akxig  with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees 
and  laws  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars ;  and  it  mast  have  been  this  drcomstance  that 
stopped  or  prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
!iteratnic  in  Lyda.  The  influence  of  Greek  litera- 
ture i>  also  attested  by  the  theatres  which  exiated 
in  almost  every  town,  and  in  which  Greek  plays 
must  have  been  performed,  and  have  been  onder- 
itood  and  enjoyed  by  the  people.  In  the  arts  of 
seulptOR  and  architecture,  the  Lycians  attuned  a 
dcgne  at  perfection  bat  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  temples  and  tombs  abound  in  the 
finest  sculptures,  represeating  mythological  sobjects, 
or  events  of  their  own  nulituy  history.  Their 
aidntectare,  especially  that  of  their  tombs  and 
sarcophagi,  has  quite  a  peculiar  character,  so  much 
so  that  travellers  are  thereby  enabled  to  diatinguiah 
whether  any  given  place  is  really  Lycian  or  not. 
These  aarco]diagi  are  sutmoonted  by  a  stroctoie 
with  pointed  arches,  and  richly  decomtod  with  sculp- 
tures. Oneof  these  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
British  Hnseam.  The  entrances  of  the  numerous 
tombs  cut  in  the  bca  of  lofty  Tocks  are  formed  in 
the  same  way,  presenting  at  the  top  a  pointed  arch, 
which  has  led  Sir  C.  Fellows  to  compare  them  to 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  architecture.  If  we  examine 
the  remains  of  their  towns,  ss  figured  in  the  works 
6t'  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Texier,  and  Forbes  and  Spratt,  we 
cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  condosiou  that,  in  all  the 
arts  of  dvilised  life,  the  Lycians,  thoogh  barbarians, 
were  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 

6.  Butory. — Lyda  and  the  Lydans  act  lather  a 
TOi.  n. 
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prominent  part  in  the  Homeric  account  of  the  Trqjan 
War,  where  they  are  described  as  the  allies  of  the 
Trojsns.  Sarpedon  and  Glaocns,  are  the  two 
Lycian  hems  in  the  war ;  but  the  poet  was  familiar 
also  with  the  earlier  legends  of  Lycia, — as  that  about 
Bellarophon,  which  he  introduces  into  the  parley 
between  Ghiucus  and  Diomede.  Fandarus,  another 
hero  on  the  side  of  the  Tiojana,  came  from  a  district 
about  the  river  Aeaepus,  which  wss  likewise  called 
Lycia,  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators to  have  been  peopled  by  colonists  from 
Lyda,  the  sabject  of  this  article  (/£  iL  824,  &c.,  iv. 
91,  V.  105 ;  comp.  Stiab.  xii.  p.  572,  xiii.  p.  585); 
but  both  history  and  trtdition  are  silent  ss  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  orcnmstances  under  which, 
Lydans  settled  in  Troas.  During  the  period  from 
the  Trojan  times  down  to  the  Lydian  oonqnests 
onder  Croesus,  the  Lycians  sie  not  mentioned  in 
history  ;  bat  thsl  conqueror,  who  was  successful  in 
all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  failed  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians.  (Herod,  i.  28.) 
When  Cyrus  overthrew  tbe  Ly£an  momiGhy,  snd 
his  general  Barpagus  invaded  the  plain  of  the 
Xantibus,  ths  Lycians  ofiered  a  determined  resis- 
tance ;  but  when,  in  the  end,  they  found  their 
situation  hopeless,  the  men  of  Xanthns  assembled  in 
the  dtadel  their  women,  children,  slaves,  snd  trea- 
sures, and  then  set  fire  to  it.  They  themadves  then 
renewed  the  fight  against  the  enemy,  but  all  perished, 
except  a  few  Xanthians  who  happoied  to  be  absent 
during  the  battle.  [Xakthijs.]  Lyda  thus  becama 
a  part  of  the  Persian  mcoarchy,  but,  like  all  Per- 
sian provinces,  retained  its  own  conatitntioo,  being 
obliged  only  to  pay  tribute  and  fiimish  its  contin- 
gents to  ths  Persian  army.  The  Lycians  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but  ailerwards  wen 
reduced,  and  Darins  made  the  country  a  part  of  his 
first  satrapy(Hetod.iiL  90);  the  fact  that  the  Lyciana 
furnished  fifty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii 
92)  sbowa.that  they  still  continued  to  be  a  proeperoul 
and  powerful  people.  Their  annonr  on  that  occasion 
is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  same  as  that 
noticed  above.  During  the  Pdoponnesian  War  ths 
Lyciana  are  not  mentioned ;  but  ss  Bhodea  was  tri- 
butary to  Athens,  and  as  contributions  were  often 
levied  ss  br  ss  Aapendus,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Lycia  may  have  been  compelled  to  pay  similar  con- 
tributions. Alexander  tnveraed  a  part  of  the 
country  on  his  march  Gram  Caria  into  Pisidia  and 
Pbrygia,  and  reduced  it  under  his  sway.  The 
Lydans  on  that  occasion  ofiered  little  or  no  resist- 
ance to  the  young  cooqueror;  the  cities  of  Xanthos, 
Pinan,  Patara,  and  about  thirty  other  smaller  towns, 
surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
I  24.)  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
Lycia  successively  came  tmder  the  doninioo  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleuddse ;  snd  then,  after  a  brief 
interval,  dnriiig  which  the  Lydans  enjoyed  their 
full  freedom,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  JBome  : 
for  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Lyda 
wss  ceded  by  the  Boman  senate  to  the  Khodiaoa  ; 
but  the  Lycians,  indignant  at  being  coniiidered  the 
subjects  of  tbe  islanders,  and  being  secretly  snp- 
ported  by  Enmenes,  resisted  the  Bhodian  authorities 
by  force  of  arms.  In  this  contest  they  were  over- 
powered ;  but  the  Bomans,  displeaaed  with  the  Bho- 
dians  for  their  conduct  in  the  Macedonian  War, 
interfered,  and  restored  the  Lydsna  to  independence. 
(Polyb.  xxiL  7,  xxiiL  3,  xxvi.  7,  xxx.  S ;  Liv.  zlr. 
25 ;  Appian,  Mitir.  61,  &&,  Syr.  44.)  It  was 
appaiently  daring  the  period  which  now  followed, 
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that  LjtU  mjajti  ita  bighart  degm  of  pmperit;, 
fir  nndar  the  {notactioa  of  Borne  the  peo{Je  hmd  mif- 
taeat  leisore  to  ettend  to  their  own  mtemal  affiun. 
B7  a  itriet  and  wise  neatralitj,  they  eecaped  the 
dangers  of  the  Mithridatio  Wan  aa  well  aa  thooe  of 
the  wan  againat  the  pirates.  (Appiao,  Mitkrid. 
24,  61 ;  Strab.  xri.  f.  66S.)  The  proeperitf  of 
Ljcia,  howerer,  receiTed  a  aevere  blow  dnring  the 
war  of  Bmtos  and  Gaaaiiu,  who  attacked  the  coontiy 
became  it  waa  inspeeted  to  &TODr  the  party  of 
Octaviamie  and  Antony.  When  Bmtm  adTBiioed 
against  Xanthna,  the  inhabitants  raxed  the  snbnrbe 
to  the  gronnd,  and  affsred  the  moat  determinate  re- 
sistance. After  a  long  and  desperate  siege,  the 
soMiers  of  Bmtns  gained  admission  bj  trncbery, 
whereopon  the  Xanthians  made  awaj  with  them- 
selves by  Betting  fire  to  their  atj.  The  fidl  of 
Xanthoa  was  followed  b;  the  soinnder  of  Patara 
and  the  whole  Lycian  nation.  Bnitns  levied  enor- 
moos  oontribntions,  and  in  some  instances  orderad 
the  inhalntants  to  give  np  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
(Appian,  R.  C.  it.  60,  65,  75,  &c)  Antonj  after- 
wards granted  the  Logans  exemption  from  taxes,  in 
consideration  of  their  sufferings,  and  exhorted  them 
to  rebaild  the  citj  of  Xanthns.  (Ibid.  v.  7  ;  oomp^ 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34.)  Bat  after  this  time  the 
praaperitj  of  Ljda  was  gone,  and  internal  dissen- 
sions  in  the  end  also  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
their  ancient  and  free  constitntioa ;  for  the  emperor 
Clandios  made  the  tnaatrj  a  Boman  province, 
forming  part  of  the  piefectnre  of  Pamphjlia.  (Dion 
Ca«L  Iz.  17 ;  Saet.  CUaid.  25.)  Pliny  (v.  28) 
statee  that  Ljda  once  contained  seventy  towns, 
bat  that  in  his  time  their  number  was  nidnced  to 
twenty-six.  Ptolemy  (v.  3),  indeed,  describes  Ly- 
da  as  a  separate  province ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
until  the  time  of  Tbeodosias  IL  it  remained  united 
with  Pamphylis.  for  an  inscription  (Grater,  Thaamr. 
p.  458.  6)  mendons  Poroias  ss  "  prooos.  Lycias  et 
Famphyliae,"  and  both  ooontriea  Lad  only  one 
governor  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constsntine.  But 
Theodosius  oonstitutsd  Lyda  a  separate  provbice ; 
and  so  it  abo  appears  in  the  seventh  centuiy  in 
Eierocles  (pi  682,  &e.),  with  Hyra  for  its  capital 

For  further  topographical  and  historical  details 
see  the  separate  articles  of  the  Lycian  towns, 
monntains,  and  rivers,  and  especially  the  Allowing 
works  of  modem  tnvellen.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  A 
Journal  ariOttidantig  an  Examion  in  Atia  Minor, 
London,  1839,  and  An  Accmmt  of  Ditooveries  in 
Lyda,  biing  a  Journal  kept  during  a  Second  £xair- 
tion  tn  Asia  Minor,  London,  1841  ;  Spntt  and  E. 
Forbes,  Travels  m  Li/eia,  Mib/at,  and  the  Cibg- 
ratit,  2  vols.  London,  1847,  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  Lycia;  Texier,  Dtier^Oioa  d» 
TAsie  Mineure,  vol.  L  Paris,  1838.  The  Lycian 
language  has  been  discussed  by  D.  Sharpe,  in  Ap- 
pendices to  Sir  C.  Fellows'  works  ;  by  Grotefend, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Zeittehr^  fur  die  Kunde  dea 
Morgealandt ;  and  by  Coekerell  in  the  Journal  det 
Smxmt,  April,  1841.  [L.  8.] 
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LTCOSCSA. 

LTCO  cr  LTCON,  a  small  town  of  ffispania  Bae- 
tiea,  menticDed  only  by  Livy  (xzxviL  47).    [P.  S.] 

LT'COA  (Aiw^ :  Eth.  Aum4nnt),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Haenalia,  at  the  fiiot  of  Mt 
Maenslns,  with  a  temple  of  Aitemis  Lycoatis.  It 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pansaniaf ,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Paleokatlron  between  Arachota  and 
Karterott.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  4, 36.  §  7 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; 
Leake,  Jforeo,  vol.  iL  p.  52  ;  Boblaye,  jiecherdiet, 
fe.  p.  171 ;  Boas,  Seiten  aii  Pdoponte*,  p.  120;  Cor- 
tins,  Petopomtetoe,  vol.  i.  pt  358.)  There  was  another 
Lycoa  not  far  from  the  Alpheius,  near  its  juneticn 
with  the  Losins  or  Gortynius,  at  the  foot  of  ML  Ly- 
cssns.  (Pol.  zvL  17.)  It  has  been  coojectnred  that 
tiie  proper  name  of  the  ktter  of  these  towns  was 
Lycaea,  since  Pansanias  (viii  27.  §  4)  speaks  of 
the  Lycaeatae  (AuinuSTai)  aa  a  people  in  the  district 
of  Cynuria,  and  Stefdianns  mentions  a  town  Lycaea 
(Atewa).    (Leake,  Morea,  vid.  iL  p.  304.) 

LTCO'NE  (Avmin)),  a  moontain  of  Ai^olis,  on 
the  road  fitm  Argoa  to  Tegea.  (Pans,  it  24.  §  6.) 
[See  Vol  L  p.  201,  b.] 

LYCOTOLIS  (4  AiKm>  wi^jt,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  63; 
Steph.  B.  J. «. ;  Stiab.  zvii.  p.  813  ■  Lycon.  Plin.  T. 
9.  B.  11 ;  Lyoo,  /tin.  Anton,  p.  157:  £ih.  Avicove- 
Xrrqt),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Aegypt. 

1.  In  the  Thebaid,  the  capital  of  the  nome 
Lycopolites,  SE.  of  HennopoUs,  in  lat.  S7°  lO' 
14"  M. :  the  modem  £*  Sj/out.  It  was  seated  on 
the  westem  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  shield  of  a 
king  named  Recamai,  who  nigned  in  Upper  Egypt, 
probably  during  the  shepherd  dynasty  in  the  Lower 
Country,  haa  been  discovered  here.  (Bosellini,  Mon. 
Cte.  i.  81.)  Lycopolis  has  no  remarkable  mins, 
but  in  the  excavated  chamben  of  the  adjacent  rocks 
are  found  mommies  of  wolves,  confimiing  the 
origin  of  its  name,  as  well  as  a  traditian  preserved  by 
Diodorua  (ii.  88 ;  oomp.  Aelian.  Hitt.  An.  x.  28), 
to  the  effect  that  an  Aethiopian  army,  invading 
Aegypt,  vres  repelled  beyond  the  dty  of  Elephantine 
by  herds  of  wolves.  Omris  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  wolf  at  Lycopolis  :  he  having,  ac- 
cording to  a  myth,  come  from  the  shades  ander  that 
form,  to  aid  Isis  and  Horns  in  their  combat  with 
Typhon.  (Champollion,  Detcr^t.  de  VEggpte,  vol  i. 
p.  276 ;  Jollois,  Eggpte,  vol.  iL  ch.  13.) 

2.  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  (AinraitiroXu,  Strsk 
ziii.  p.  802 ;  Ste]A.  B.  t. «.),  was  an  inconsiderable 
town  in  the  Sebennytic  ncme^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hendes,  and,  fitom  its  appellation,  apparently 
(bunded  by  a  colony  of  Osirian  priests  iixHn  Upper 
Egypt  Tlie  Deltaic  Lycopolis  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinns,  a.  d.  205. 
(Snidas,  p.  3015.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LTCOREIA.  [DsLFBt,  p.  768.] 
LTGOSmtA  (AiMc^mnipa :  EA.  AwnMrovpwi), 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrharia,  at  the 
fbot  of  Mt  Lyeaeus,  and  near  the  river  PUtaniston 
(fiaitrita),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  tn  Phi- 
galeia.  It  is  called  by  Pausaniaa  the  most  andent 
town  in  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fbnnded  by 
Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pehisgus.  It  was  in  ruina  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias,  smce  its  inhabitants  had  been 
transphmted  to  Megalopolis  apon  the  foundatian  of 
the  latter.  The  remains  of  this  town  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dodwell,  near  the  vilhge  of  Slala,  and 
have  since  been  more  accurately  described  by  Ross. 
The  ruins  are  called  Paiaeoknaiibavoi  or  Sidero- 
hutron.  (Pans.  viii.  2.  §  1,  viii.  4.  §  5,  viiL  38. 
§  1  {  Dodwell,  Travel!  m  Greeoe,  voL  iL  p.  395 ; 
I  Leake,  Mcrta  vol.  ii.p.SlSiBogSiAeueiim/'eb- 
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pomet,  p.  87;    Curtias,  Pebgmmttot,  vol  i.  p. 

295.)  

LTCTUS,  LTTTUS  (Aiwroi,  Mrros :  Eth. 
Afario;,  Airrioi,  Ptcd.  m.  17.  §  10),  one  of  the 
most  cansidenble  cities  in  Crete,  vhidi  appeare  in 
the  Homeric  catalc^e.  (71  iL  647,  xviL  611.) 
According  to  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  QTheog.  477), 
Bhea  gave  birth  to  Zetis  in  a  cave  of  Ht  Aegaeon, 
near  Lvctus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  Doric 
cilj  called  themselves  colonists  cf  Sparta  (Arist. 
PoL  ii.  7),  and  the  worship  of  ApoUo  appears  to 
hare  prevailed  there.  (Callim.  Byntn.  ApotL  S3 ; 
comp.  Mailer,  Dcriant,  voL  i.  pp.  141, 227,  trans.) 
In  B.  c.  344,  Phalaecus  the  Phodan  assisted  the 
Coossians  against  their  neigbboors  the  Lyctians, 
and  took  the  city  of  Lyctos,  from  vhich  he  was 
driven  oat  by  Archidamns,  king  of  Sparta.  (Diod. 
xvi.  62.)  The  Lyctians,  at  a  stiU  later  period,  were 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  Cnoesns,  and 
soeceeded  in  creating  a  formidable  party  in  the 
island  agwnst  that  city.  The  Cnossians,  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  on  a  distant  expedition, 
anrprisad  Lyctns,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The 
citizens,  on  thrar  return,  abandoned  it,  and  fonnd 
nfiige  at  Lampa.  Polybins  (iv.  53,  54),  on  this 
occasion,  bears  testimony  to  the  high  character  of 
the  Lyctians,  as  compared  with  their  conntiymen. 
They  afterwards  recovered  their  dty  by  the  aid  of 
the  Gortynians,  who  gave  them  a  place  called  Dia- 
tmraai,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyh.  xxiiL  15,  xxiv.  53.)  Lyctos  was  sacked 
by  Metellos  at  the  Bonian  conqnest  (Lir.  EpU. 
scis. ;  Flor.  iiL  7),  bat  was  existing  in  the  time  of 
Straio  (x.  p.  479)  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  firom 
the  Libyan  sea,  (Strab.  p.  476  \  comp.  Steph.  B. 
*.  v.;  SqrL  p.  18 ;  Plin.  it.  12 ;  Hesych.  t.  v.  Kap- 
r^nriroXa  ;  Hierod.)  The  ate  still  bean  the 
juateaCLytto,  where  andent  remains  are  now  fonnd. 
(Pashley,  Trav.  vol.i.  p.  269.)  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  Venetian  MS.  (ifua.  Clou.  Ant  voL  iL 
p.  274)  describes  the  walls  of  the  ancient  dty,  with 
areolar  bastioDS,  and  \>ther  fortifications,  as  existing 
npoo  a  lofty  moontain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Nomerons  vestiges  of  ancient  stmctnres, 
tombs,  and  broken  marbleB,  are  seen,  as  well  as  an 
immense  arch  of  an  aqnednct,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  across  a  deep  valley  by  means  of  a  large 
marbk  channeL  The  town  of  Abshioe  and  ^e 
harhoor  of  Ch£Bsonesub  are  assigned  to  Lyctos. 
The  ^pe  on  its  cans  is  nsnaQy  an  eagle  dying, 
with  the  epigraph  ATTTICN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii  p.316 ; 
Hock,  Kreta,  toL  i.  pp.  13,  408,  ToL  iL  pp.  431, 
446,  ToL  in.  pp.  430, 465, 508.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


Omi  OF  LTCTin. 

LTOLl'JJIA  (AuKovpla),  a  village  in  Arcadia, 
which  still  retains  its  andent  name,  marked  the 
boondaiies  of  the  Pheneatae  and  CldtariL  (Pans. 
•viiL  19.  §  4 ;  Leake,  Mono,  vol  iiL  p  143  ; 
Bofalaye,  JUcherches,  4c.  p  156  ;  Cortius,  Pdo- 
w,  TsL  i.  p.  198.) 
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_  LTCTJS  ^A&tor),  is  the  name  of  a  great  many 
livers,  especiaUy  in  Am,  and  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  tha  impression  made  npon  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  by  a  torrent  mshing  down  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  snggested  the  idea  of  a  wolf  mshing  at 
his  prey.  The  fdlowing  rivers  of  this  name  occor 
in  Asia  Minor: — 

1.  The  Lycos  of  Bithynia:  it  6ows  in  the  east  of 
Bithynia  in  a  western  direction,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Enxine  a  little  to  the  south  of  Heracleia 
Pontica,  which  was  twenty  stadia  distant  from  it 
The  breadth  of  the  river  is  stated  to  have  been  two 
plethra,  and  the  plain  near  its  month  bore  the  name 
rf  Campus  Lycaens.  (Scylax,  p  34;  Orph.  Ar- 
gon. 720;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p  14;  Anonym.  Per^l. 
p  3;  Xenoph.  Artab.  vi.  2.  §  3;  Ov.  Epiit.  tx 
Pont  z.  47;  Memnon,  op.  Phot  61;  Plin.  vL  1, 
who  erroneously  states  that  Heracleia  was  sitnated 
on  (appoeitnm)  the  river.) 

2.  The  Lycus  of  Cilicia  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  Sowing  between  the  Pyramus  and 
Pinams. 

3.  The  Lycos  of  Lydia  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Hermos,  flowing  in  a  sooth-westem  direction  by  the 
town  of  Thyatira:  whether  it  emptied  itself  directly 
into  the  Hermos,  or  only  after  its  jonctore  with 
the  HylloB,  is  uncertain.  (Pliu.  v.  31;  comp. 
Wheler,  voL  L  p.  253;  P.  Locas,  Troitieme  Vot/- 
age,  voL  L  p  139,  who,  however,  confoonds  the 
Lycus  with  the  Hermns.) 

4.  The  Lycus  of  Phiygia,  now  called  Tdtorvi. 
Su,it  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Maeander,  which  it  joins 
a  few  miles  sooth  of  Tripolis.  It  ha^ts  sources  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Mount  Cadmus  (Strab.  ziL 
p  578),  not  &r  from  those  of  the  Maeander  itself, 
and  flawed  in  a  western  direction  towards  Colossae, 
near  which  place  it  disappeared  in  a  chasm  of  the 
earth ;  after  a  distance  of  five  stadia,  however,  its 
waten  reappeared,  and,  after  flowing  close  by  Lao- 
diceia,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Maeander. 
(Herod.  viL  80;  Plin.  v.  29;  PtoL  T.  2.  §  8; 
Hamilton,  Reieardua,  voL  L  p.  608,  &c.,  and 
Journal  of  the  Sogal  Gtogr.  Soe.  vii.  p  60,  who 
r&.discovered  the  chasm  in  which  the  Lycos  disap- 
pears, amid  the  ruins  near  Cbonas.) 

5.  Pontns  contained  two  riven  of  this  name:— 
(a.)  A  tributary  of  the  Iris  in  the  west,  is  now  caDed 
KuM  Bittar.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  hills  of 
Lesser  Armenia,  and,  after  flowing  for  some  time  in 
a  western  direction,  it  turns  towards  the  north,  pass- 
ing through  Nicopolis,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Iris  at  Magnopolis.  The  Lycus  is  almost  as  im- 
portant a  river  as  the  Iris  itself  (Strab.  zi.  p  529, 
ziL  pp.  547,  656;  Plot  LaaU.  15;  Plia  vL 
3,  4 ;  Ov.  Epist.  ex  Pont.  iv.  10, -47  ;  HierocL 
p  703;  Act.  Martyr,  vd.  iii.  JuL  p.  46).  (i.)  A 
tribotary  of  the  Acampsis  or  Apsorrhos,  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Pontns,  and  is  bdieved  to  answer  to  the 
modem  Gorgoro.    (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  7.) 

6.  According  to  Cnrtius  (iiL  I),  the  river  Mar- 
syas,  which  flowed  through  the  town  of  Celaneae, 
changed  its  name  into  Lycus  at  the  pdnt  where  it 
rushed  out  of  the  fortifications  of  the  phuse.    [L.  S.} 

LTCUS  (AiJKoi),  a  river  of  Assyna,  also  called 
Zabatus.    [Zabatos.] 

LYCUS  (Adicas^  a  river  of  Syria,  between  an- 
cient Byblns  and  Beiytus.  (Strab.  zri.  p  755; 
Plin.  v.  20.)  Although  both  these  geographen 
mention  the  river  Adonis  as  distinct  from  this,  more 
to  the  north,  between  Palae-Byblus  and  Byblos,  the 
two  riven  have  been  sometimes  ooofoonded.  Their 
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Wolf-riT»r  !i  plainly  identical  wiUi  the  Dog-riter-of 
Uie  pnaent  day  (ffahir-el-KeO)'),  about  2  haaxs  north 
of  Bejirit;  which  derirai  its  name,  sajB  Manndrell, 
from  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  which  was 
worshipped,  and  is  said  to  have  pnmonnced  oracles, 
at  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  via- 
duct cut  in  the  face  of  a  rocky  promontoiy  imme- 
diately on  the  south  of  the  stream,  the  work  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  Latin  inscription,  copied  by 
Haandrdl,  and  still  legible,  records  (Journey,  March 
17,  pp.  35—37).  Cuneiform  insoriptions  and  6gures 
resembling  those  found  at  Bekutun  [Baoistaiii's 
Moss]  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Roman  em- 
peror did  but  repair  the  work  of  some  Persian  king. 
There  are  casta  of  the  inacriptians  and  figures  in 
the  British  Museum.  [G.  W.  | 

LYCUS  (Aims),  a  river  of  Satmatia,  which  flows 
tbroogh  the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Fains  Maeotis.  (Herod,  iv. 
124.)  Herodotus  was  so  much  in  error  aboat  the 
position  of  the  Maeotis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  his  geography  here.  The  Lycos  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Laoous  of  Pliny  (vi.  7),  or  the 
apper  oooiee  of  the  Volga.  (Oomp.  Schafarik,  Sba. 
Alt.  vol.  I  p.  499.)  KenneU  {Geog.  of  Herod,  vol. 
i.  p.  119)  suppoees  it  may  be  tiie  Medaeditta. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy 
(iiL  5.  §  13),  which  is  the  modem  Kabmut.  (Scha- 
farik, I  c.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYCUS  (AiWoj,  Ptol.  T.  14.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Cypna,  W.  al  Amathns.  At  a  little  distance  inland 
firom  C<^  ddlt  Gatie  [Cdkias]  are  some  salt 
marshes,  which  receive  an  arm  of  a  river  correspond- 
ing with  the  Lycos  of  Ptolemy.  (Engel,  Kypm, 
Td.L37.)  [E.B.  J.] 

LYDDA.    [DiOBPOus.] 

LY'DIA(Av3Ia:  £(^  AvSitf,  Lydns),  a  country  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Us  boondaries 
varied  at  difiervnt  times.  Originally  it  was  a  small 
kingdom  in  the  east  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  but 
daring  the  period  of  the  Persian  dominion  it  ex- 
tended to  the  south  as  far  as  the  river  Maeander, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  Mount  Messogis,  whence  some 
writers  speak  of  the  Carian  towns  of  Aromata, 
Tialles,  Nysa,  and  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  as 
Lydian  towns,  and  Strsbo  (xii.  p.  577)  mentions 
the  Maeander  as  the  frontier  between  Lydia  and 
Caris.  To  the  east  it  extended  as  Au:  as  the  river 
Lycus,  so  as  to  embrace  a  portion  of  Phrygia.  In 
the  time  of  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  Ciiida  and 
Lycia.  The  limits  of  Lydia  during  the  Boman 
period  are  more  definitely  fixed;  for  it  bordered  in 
the  north  on  Hysia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
near  the  coast  by  the  river  Hermns,  and  in  the 
inhmd  parts  by  the  range  of  Mount  Temnus;  to  the 
east  it  bordered  on  Phrygia,  and  to  the  south  on 
Carta,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Mee- 
eogis.  To  the  west  it  was  washed  by  the  Aegean 
(Plin.  T.  30;  Strab.  i.  pw  58,  ii.  p.  130,  xii. 
pp.  572,  577,  &c.),  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  em- 
braced the  modem  province  of  SceruUum  and  the 
northern  part  of  Sighla.  This  extent  of  country, 
however,  includes  al^o  Ionia,  or  the  coast  country  ■ 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Hermns  and  that  of  the 
Maeander,  which  was,  properly  speaking,  no  part  of 
Lydia.     [Iobia.J 

1.  Phgtical  Feature!  i)f  Lt/dia. — In  the  southern 
and  western  parts  Lydia  was  a  mountainous  country, 
being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Messoois,  and 
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tisTemd  bj  &t  lange  of  Tmolvs,  which  rma 
parallel  to  it,  and  includes  the  valley  of  the  Cay- 

strus.  In  the  western  parts  we  have,  as  conUnna- 
tions  of  Tmolns,  Mounts  Dracon  and  Olykpds, 
in  the  north  of  which  rises  Mount  Sipn.i's.  The 
extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  these  heights 
are  trav^rved  in  a  western  direction  by  the  rivers 
CATBTBns  and  Hsrhus,  and  their  numerous  tri- 
butaries. The  whole  country  was  one  of  the  most 
ferdle  in  the  world,  even  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
admitting  of  cultivation  ;  its  climate  was  mild  and 
bealthy,  though  the  country  has  at  all  times  been 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes.  (Xenoph.  Ct/np 
vi.  2.  §  21 ;  Strab.  L  p.  58.)  Its  most  important 
productions  were  an  excelleiit  kind  of  wine,  safiron, 
and  gold.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  about  the 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Lydia,  from  which  Croe- 
sus was  believed  to  have  derived  his  wealth,  are  go 
doubt  exaggerated,  for  in  later  times  the  sand  of 
the  river  Pactolns  contained  no  gold  at  all,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Tmolns  were 
so  smaU  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  working 
them.  (Strab.  xiil  p.  591.)  The  phuns  about 
the  Hermns  and  Caystrus  were  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  country,  if  we  except  the  coast  districts 
of  Ionia.  The  meet  celebrated  of  these  plains  and 
valleys  bore  distinct  names,  as  the  Cilblaniax,  the 
Caybtsiah,  the  Uyrcahias;  and  the  Catacb- 
CADXEicE  in  the  north  east.  Some  of  these  plains 
also  contained  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  GroAEA  Lacds,  on 
the  north  of  the  Hermns,  and  some  smaller  ones  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ^phesus,  which  were  parti- 
cularly rich  in  fish.  The  capital  of  the  coontiy  at 
all  times  was  Sabdes. 

2.  Noma  and  Inhabilantt  of  tie  ComUry. — In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  names  Lycia  and  Lycians  do 
not  occur ;  but  the  people  dwelling  about  Mount  Tmolns 
and  Lake  Gygaea,tliat  is  the  country  afterwards  called 
Lydia,  bear  the  name  Meones  or  Maeoncs  (Mfr'oi'ct,  IL 
ii.  865,  V.  43,  z.  431),  and  are  allied  with  the  Tro- 
jans. The  earliest  author  who  mentions  the  name 
Lydians  is  the  lyric  poet  Mimnermus  (Fragm.  14, 
ed.  Bergk),  whose  native  city  of  Colophon  was  con- 
quered by  the  Lydians.  Herodotus  (i.  7)  states 
that  the  people  originally  called  Meones  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  (^Lydians,  from  Lydns  the  son  of 
Atys;  and  he  accordingly  regards  Lydians  and 
Meoniana  as  the  same  people.  But  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  we  leam  from  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572,  xiv. 
p.  679),  considered  them  as  two  distinct  races,  —  a 
view  which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  modern  times  by  Niebuhr  and 
other  inquirers.  A  change  of  name  like  that  of 
Maeonians  into  Lydians  alone  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  former  people  being  either  subdued  or  expelled 
by  the  latter.  When  once  the  name  Lydians  had 
been  established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  nation  that  had  been  conquered  by  them  as  well 
as  to  the  conquerors,  and  hence  it  happens  that  later 
writers  use  the  name  Lydians  even  when  speaking 
of  a  time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  coun- 
try, but  only  Maeonians.  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  show  who  the  Maeonians  were,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  more  difficult  question  about  the  Lydians  and 
the  time  when  they  conquered  the  Maeonians.  The 
Maeonians  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  stock  of  nations,  or  that  branch  of  them 
which  is  generally  called  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian, 
for  these  latter  "  inhabited  Lesbos  before  the  Greeks 
took  possession  of  those  islands  (Stnib.  t.  p.  821 
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zSL  p.  631),  and,  accordine  to  Ueneerates  the 
Elaean,  the  whols  coast  of  Ionia,  b^nnin;;  from 
Hj«ale,  and  of  Aadis."  (Niebnhr,  Biit  of  Some, 
Tol.i  p.  32.)  Tb«f  DO  doabt  extended  beyond  the 
coast  into  the  interior  of  thexoantiy.  The  existence 
of  a  Felaagian  population  is  probably  also  implied 
in  the  statement,  that  the  most  sndent  mjti  dy- 
nasty of  Lydia  were  Hendeidae,  and  that  Lydus 
was  a  brother  of  Tyrrhenos.  The  Lydians,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  expressly  stated  to  have  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Pelasgians  (Dionys.  i.  30), 
and  all  we  know  of  them  punts  to  more  eastern 
eoimtries  as  their  original  home.  It  is  tme  that 
Eoodotoa  connects  the  Heracleid  dynasty  with  that 
of  Assyria,  bat  if  any  valne  can  be  attached  to  this 
statonent  at  all,  it  refers  only  to  the  mleis;  bat  it 
may  be  as  onfoonded  as  his  belief  that  most  of  the 
Greek  instatntions  had  been  deiiTed  from  Egypt, 
The  Lydians  are  described  as  a  kindred  people  of  the 
Carians  and  Mysians,  and  all  three  are  said  to  have 
had  one  common  ancestor  as  well  as  one  common  lan- 
guage and  religion.  (Heiod.  i.  171.)  The  Carians 
are  the  only  one  of  these  three  nations  that  are  men- 
tioDad  by  Homer.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  ooontry  was  originally  inliabited  by  the  Ly- 
dians, thoogh  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
occapied  some  district  near  the  Maeonisns;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  Phrygians,  who  are  said  to  have 
migrated  into  Asia  from  Thrace,  may  have  pressed 
upon  the  Lydians,  and  tfans  forced  them  to  make 
cunqoests  in  the  country  of  the  Uaeonians.  The 
time  when  these  conquests  took  place,  and  when  the 
Maeonians  were  overpowered  or  expelled,  is  con- 
jeetnred  by  Niebuhr  {Leet.  on  Atic  But.  voL  i. 
p  87)  to  have  been  the  time  when  the  Heracleid 
dynasty  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Mermnadae, 
wfio  were  real  Lydians.  This  would  place  the  con- 
qaest  of  Haeonia  by  the  Lydians  abont  the  year 
B.  c.  720.  The  Maeonians,  however,  after  this, 
still  maintiuned  themselves  in  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Hermus,  which  continaed  to  be  called  Hae- 
onia; wbenoe  Ptolemy  (  v.  2.  §  21)  speaks  of  Mse- 
onia  as  a  part  of  Lydia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  also 
speaka  of  the  Haeonii  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
between  Philadelphia  and  Tralles,  and  Hiendes 
(p.  670)  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  mention 
there  a  small  town  called  Haeonia,  which  Hr.  Ha- 
Diiltan  (iiesearciei,  voL  iL  p.  139,  &c.)  is  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  ruins  of  Jtegtit,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Samial  To  what  branch  of  the 
hnman  family  the  Lydians  belonged  is  a  qnesti(8i 
which  cannot  be  answered,  any  more  than  that 
about  their  original  seats;  all  the  Lydian  words 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  quite  foreign 
to  the  Greek,  and  their  kinsmen,  the  CariAns,  are 
described  as  a  people  speaking  a  barbarous  km- 

£n>£C- 

3.  /nstAutww  and  Cuttona. — ^Althongh  the  Ly- 
dians most  be  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  although 
they  were  different  from  the  Greeks  both  in  their  lan- 
guage and  in  their  religion,  yet  they  were  capable, 
like  some  other  Asiatic  nations,  of  sdopting  or  de- 
veloping institutions  lesembhng  those  of  the  Greeks, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Carians  and 
Lycians,  for  the  Lydians  always  lived  under  a  mo- 
narchy, and  never  rose  to  free  political  institutions. 
They  and  the  Carians  were  both  gifted  nations; 
they  cultivated  the  arts,  and  were  in  many  respects 
little  inftrior  to  the  Greeks.  Previous  to  their  con- 
<]nest  by  the  Persians,  they  were  an  industrious, 
leave,  and  warlike  people,  and  their  cavalry  was. 
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r^:arded  as  the  best  at  that  time.  (Herod.  L  79 ; 
Himnsrm.  I  e.)  Cyrus  purposely  crushed  their  war- 
like siorit,  forbade  them  the  use  of  arms,  and 
caused  them  to  practice  dancing  and  singing,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  arts  of  war.  (Herod,  i.  154 ; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  Their  subsequent  partiality  to  music 
was  probably  the  resson  why  the  Greeks  ascribed  to 
them  the  invention  of  gymnastic  games.  (Herod. 
L  94.)  The  mode  of  life  thus  forced  upon  them  by 
their  oonquerore  gradually  led  them  to  that  degree 
of  effeminacy  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  no- 
torions.  Their  commercial  industry,  however,  con- 
tinned  nnder  the  Peruan  rule,  and  was  a  source  of 
great  prosperity.  (Herod,  i.  14,  25,  51,  &c)  In 
their  manners  the  Lydians  differed  but  little  from 
the  Greeks,  though  their  civilisatioD  was  inferior,  as 
is  manifest  fivm  the  fitct  of  their  daughters  gene- 
rally gaining  their  dowries  by  public  prostitntioD, 
without  thereby  injuring  their  reputation.  (Herod. 
I  93.)  The  moral  character  <i  the  Lydian  women 
necessarily  sufiiered  from  such  a  custom,  and  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors speak  of  them  with  contempt  (Strab.  xi. 
pw  533,  xiiL  p  627.)  As  to  the  religion  of  the 
Lydians  we  know  very  Utile :  their  chief  divinity 
appeals  to  have  been  Cybele,  but  they  also  wor- 
shipped Artemis  and  Baixhns  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  636 ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  842),  and  the  phallus  wotvhip  seems 
to  have  been  universal,  whence  we  still  find  enormous 
phalli  on  nearly  all  the  Lydian  tombs.  (Hamilton's 
Xetearcha,  voL  I.  p.  145.)  The  Lydians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  inns  for  travellets, 
and  to  coin  money.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  Lydian 
coins  display  Greek  art  in  its  highest  perfection; 
they  have  no  inscriptions,  but  are  only  adorned  with 
the  figure  of  a  lion,  which  was  the  talisman  of  * 
Sardes.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lydians  had  any 
alphabet  or  literature  of  their  own :  the  want  of 
these  things  can  scarcely  have  been  felt,  for  the 
people  must  at  an  early  period  have  become  &miliar 
with  the  hmguage  and  literatnie  of  their  Greek 
neighbours. 

4.  Hiitorg. — The  Greeks  possessed  several  worki 
on  the  history  of  Lydia,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
production  of  Xanthus,  a  native  of  Sardes,  tiie  capital 
of  Lydia ;  but  all  have  perished  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  insignificant  fragments.  If  we  had  the 
work  of  Xanthus,  we  should  no  doubt  be  well  in- 
formed on  various  points  oo  which  we  can  now  only 
form  conjectures.  As  it  is,  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Lydian  history  to  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  him  (i.  7)  Lydia  was  successively  governed 
by  three  dynasties.  The  first  began  with  Lydus, 
the  son  of  Atys,  but  the  nomber  of  its  kings  is  not 
mentioned.  The  seoood  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Hersdeidae,  beginning  with  Agron,  and  ending  with 
Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Hyrsilus.  The 
commencement  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty  msy  be  dated 
about  B.  o.  1200 ;  they  are  connected  in  the  legend 
in  Herodotus  with  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  which, 
according  to  Niebnhr,  means  either  that  they  were 
actually  descended  from  an  Assyrian  family,  or  that 
the  Heracleid  dynasty  snbmitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  thus  connected  itself 
with  the  race  of  Ninas  and  Belus.  The  Heracleids 
maintained  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  in 
unbroken  succession,  for  a  period  of  505  years.  The 
third  dv  nasty,  or  that  of  the  Hermnadae,  probably 
the  first  reiklly  Lydian  rulers,  commenced  their 
reign,  according  to  some,  in  b.  c.  713  or  716,  and 
according  to  Eusebiiu,  twenty-two  yean  later.  Gyges, 
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tlie  fint  king  of  tin  Henmiad  djiiMtj,  wbo  it  add  to 
hm  mmdoed  Candanlea,  ia  an  mtinlj  mjFthicd 
pencxuge,  tt  latat  the  story  which  Herodotas  rdatas 
(boot  him  ii  nothing  bat  a  popnlar  traditian.  H< 
leigned  nntil  B.C.  678,  and  oonqnend  aemal  of 
the  adjacent  csnntriea,  each  aa  a  great  part  of  Hjaia 
and  the  ahorea  of  the  Helleapont,  and  annexed  to  liia 
dominiooa  tlie  cities  of  Golopbon  and  Magnesia, 
which  had  nntil  then  been  qnite  independent  cf  both 
the  Maennians  and  the  Lydiana.  G^gea  was  sno- 
oeeded  bj  Ardjs,  who  rsigned  firom  b.  o.  678  to 
639,  and,  continaing  the  oanqoesta  of  liis  predecessor, 
mads  himself  msster  of  Priene.  His  teign,  howsrer, 
was  diatorbed  b;  the  inTssion  of  his  kingdmi  by 
the  Cimmerians  and  Treres.  Ha  was  soooaeded  t^ 
Sadjsttaa,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except  that 
he  occupied  the  thnna  for  a  period  of  twelre  jraan, 
from  B.C.  629  to  617.  His  saoceaaor  Alyattes, 
from  B.  c.  61 7  to  560,  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  l£nor,  and  oonqnered  meat  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
In  the  east  he  extended  his  dominion  as  &r  as  the 
rirer  Haljs,  where  he  came  in  oontaet  with  Cyaxares 
the  Heda.  His  sncoegaor  Croeaoa,  fnm  b.  o.  560 
to  M6,  extended  his  conqnests  so  Car  as  to  embrace 
the  wliole  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the 
Ljcians  and  Cilicians  alone  saoceesfolly  resisted 
hiim.  He  governed  his  Tast  donmuoDa  with  justice 
and  moderatian,  and  his  yoke  waa  scarcely  felt  by 
the  oonqnered  nations.  Bat  as  both  Lydia  and 
the  Fenian  monarchy  were  conqnering  states,  and 
separated  Srom  each  other  only  bythe  rirer  Halys, 
a  eooflict  waa  nnsTcidable,  ud  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  oonqnered  by  Gyms.  The  detail  of  these 
occoirencea  ia  so  well  known  that  it  doea  not  leqaire 
to  be  repeated  here.  Lydia  became  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  We  hare  already  noticed  the  mea- 
aores  adopted  bj  Cyms  to  deprire  the  Lydians  of 
their  warlike  character ;  bat  as  thor  ooantry  was 
always  oooaidered  the  most  ralnable  portion  of  Asia 
Hlnor,  Darias,  in  the  dirision  of  his  smpira,  made 
Lydia  and  some  small  tribes,  apparsatly  of  Maeonian 
origin,  together  with  the  Mysians,  the  second  satrapy, 
and  demanded  &an  it  an  annnal  tribute  for  the 
raysl  treasory  of  500  talents.  (Herod,  iii.  90.) 
Surdes  now  became  the  reeidenoe  of  a  Persian 
aatrap,  who  seems  to  hare  ranked  higher  than  the 
other  goremon  of  pnrinoes.  Afterwarda  Lydia 
shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  oonntiiea, 
and  more  and  more  lost  its  nationality,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  631}  even  the  Ungoaga 
of  the  Lydians  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  Gredc 
baring  taken  its  plsce.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Lydia  was  subject  for  a  time  to  Antigonos; 
then  to  Achaens,  who  set  himself  ap  as  king  at 
Sardes,  bat  was  afterwards  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochos.  (Folyb.  t.  57.)  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochns  by  the  Bomans,  Lydia  was  an- 
nexed by  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Enmenes.  (Lir. 
xxxriii.  39.)  At  a  still  Uter  period  it  formed  part 
of  the  proconsular  prorinoe  of  Asia  (Flin.  t.  30), 
and  oontinned  to  retain  its  name  through  all  the 
ricissitudss  of  the  Byzantine  empre,  until  finally  it 
fell  under  ^e  dominion  of  the  Turks.  (Comp.  Th. 
Henke,  Li/diaea,  DiaaiaHo  Etinographica,  Berlin, 
1844,  8to.  ;  Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  vol.  L  p.  413, 
&c. ;  Forbiger,  Bwadbuch  der  Altm  Geogr.  roL  iL 
pi  167,  &C. ;  Clinton,  Fa$li  BelL  Append,  pi  361, 
&C.,  3rd  edit ;  Niebuhr,  Ledum  on  Ancient  Hit- 
toiy,  roL  t  pi  83,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LTDLAS.    [LoDiA*.] 

LY'GU,  LV'GU,  or  LI'Gn  (Ao^w,  Aeim,  I 
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A^fiot),  is  the  general  name  for  a  nmnber  of  small 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Gcmiany,  all  of  which 
beknged  to  the  Sneri.  (Strab.  riL  pi  290;  Ptol.  n. 
11.  §  18;  Dim  Cass.  Ixrii.  5;  Tae.  Gtrm.  43,  Ann. 
xiL  29, 30.)  The  sncimta  speak  of  them  as  a  Ger- 
man nation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  wen  SUronians,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Sueri,  and  had  gradually  become 
united  and  amalgamated  with  them.  Their  name 
contains  the  root  big,  which  in  the  old  German  ng- 
nifies  a  wood  or  manli,  and  still  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  SlaTonic;  it  seems,  thsrefinv,  to  be  de- 
sariptire  of  the  nation  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder.  The  Lygii  an  first  men- 
tiooed  in  history  as  belonging  to  the  empire  of 
Maroboduus,  whoi  they  were  united  with  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  Hermundnii.  When  the  Qnadi  rose 
against  king  Vannins,  in  A.  D.  50,  the  Lygii  and 
Hermnndnri  were  still  nnited,  and  oppcaed  the  in- 
finenoe  of  the  Komans  in  Germany.  (Tae.  Ann.  L  c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  a.  d.  84,  tb^  made 
war  on  the  Quadi,  their  neighbours,  who  in  rain 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  (Dion  Cass. 
L  e.)  After  this  time  the  Lygii  disappear  fipom 
history,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  hare  be- 
come lost  among  the  Goths.  The  difierent  Lygisn 
tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Tacitns  (Arii,  Helre- 
cones,  Usnimi,  Eiysii  or  Helisii,and  Naharrali),  seem 
to  hare  been  united  among  one  another  by  a  common 
worship,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  among  the 
Naharrah.  The  name  of  their  two  common  gods 
was  Alci,  who  were  worshipped  without  images; 
and  Tadtus  obserres  that  their  mode  of  worship  was 
£ree  from  all  foreign  admixture.  Ptolemy  mentions, 
as  tribes  of  the  Lygii,  the  Omanni,  Duni,  and  Buri, 
who  an  either  not  noticed  by  Tacitus  at  all,  or  are 
chused  with  other  tribes.  (Comp.  Wilheloi,  Ger- 
manien,  f.  242,  &a;  Zeuss,  die  DeuUdien,  p.  124 ; 
Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germania,  p.  158.)  [L.  S.] 
LYGOS.  [CoHanASTOiopous,  p.  257.] 
LYNCESTIS  (Airy«K<rr(j,  Strab.  rii  p.  326; 
Ptol.  iii  13.  §  33),  the  country  of  the  Lthcistar 
(Airym/irrio,  Thuo.  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  124  ;  Strab.  riL 
pp.  323,  326),  once  a  small  independent  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy. This  district  was  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
Pehigones,  and  between  that  people,  and  the  Eordsei. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Erigon,  and  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which  connected  Some,  Coo- 
stantino]de,  and  Jerusalem.  The  pass  which  aepa.- 
rated  Lyncestis  bom  Eordaea,  where  Philip  made  his 
nnsucoeesiul  stand  against  the  1i™^»"f,  is  described 
by  Polybins  (zviii.  6)  as  oj  cii  t^v  'Eoptaiov  fntf- 
8a^al, — and  Thnoydides  (ir.  83)  calls  a  defile  in 
the  same  mountains  t)  iago/Ji  Tyjt  AirfKm,  in  re- 
lating the  attempt  of  Perdiccas  against  Lynceetis, 
which  ended  in  a  separate  negotiatian  between  his 
ally  Brasidas  and  Arrhibaeus  king  of  the  Lyncestae. 
(Thuc.  iv.  83.)  It  was  by  the  same  pass  in  the 
following  year  that  Brasidas  efiected  his  skilful  and 
daring  retreat  from  the  united  forces  of  the  Lyn- 
cestae  and  Illyrians.     (Thuo.  ir.  124.) 

According  to  Strabo  (rii.  p.  326)^  Irrha,  the 
daughter  of  Aiibabaeus  (as  he  writes  the  name), 
was  mother  of  Eoiydice,  who  married  Amyntss, 
father  of  Philip.  Through  this  connection  Lyn- 
cestis may  hare  became  annexed  to  Usoedonia. 
The  geography  of  this  district  is  well  illnstr«ted  by 
the  operations  of  the  consul  Sulpidns  against  Philip, 
in  the  campaign  of  b.ci  20a  (Lir.  xxxl  33.) 
From  the  namtiTt  of  Livy,  which  waa  undoobtedly 
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esbicted  &an  Polfbias,  u  well  aa  fifom  the  Itiiw- 
nriet,  it  would  appeu  tiiat  Ljncestu  ooniprebended 
that  pmrt  of  Upper  M»no<lnni«  now  called  FiUruta, 
and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  bann  of  the  SaiooK, 
with  its  bnnchea,  the  Bzvm  and  Osfhaoob.  Aa 
it  is  stated  that  the  fiist  encampment  of  the  Romans 
was  at  Ltbcob  on  the  liTer  Beroa,  and  as  Lynctia 
m  described  as  a  town  by  Stepfaanns  B.  (though  hia 
descriptioB  is  eridently  inoonvct),  it  might  be  sap- 
poaed  thatHxBACUCiA,  the  chief  town  of  this  district, 
was  aoDMtimeB  called  Lyncos,  and  that  the  camp  of 
Solpicins,  was  at  Hendeia  itael£  Bat  thongh  the 
wads  'ad  Lyncnm  atatrra  posoit  props  flnraen 
Bemm'  (Lir.  i.  c.)  aeem  to  point  to  this  identifi- 
cation,  yet  it  is  more  likely  tiiat  Lyncos  is  hen  naed 
as  synmymons  with  Lynoestis,  as  in  two  other  pas- 
eagee  rf  Livy  (xzvL  25,  sxxiL  9),  and  in  Thn- 
cydidcs  (It.  83, 124)  and  Flntarch.  (Flamin.  4.) 

At  or  near  £diuba  are  the  mineral  addoloas 
wateiB  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  supposed  by  ths 
andents  to  poesesa  intoxicating  qn^tiea.  (Or. 
Met  XT.  3S9;  oomp.  Aiist  Mtlmr.  ii.  3;  Theo- 
pomp.  9.  Plm.  ii.  103,  m\.  S,  (9.  Antig.  Carytt. 
180,  ap.  Sotiom.  <fe  Flum.  p.  125;  VitraT.  Tiii.  3 ; 
Sen.  <^MM(t  ffat  m.  20.)  They  were  foond  by 
Dr.  Brown  (7Vaii«2f  in  Bangaria,  jfaeedoiua,  Tha- 
taif,  4e.  4^  Lend.  1673,  p.  45)  on  the  road  from 
FiUriaa  to  £gri  Budji.  He  calls  the  place  Ee- 
cato  Verbm;  this,  which  sounds  Wallachian,  may 
poasbly  be  a  cormpdon  of  the  name  of  the  Dtrvtni 
or  pass.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  iiL  pp. 
305—318.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYBBE  (A^pAj:  Eth.  Avplfhuis},  a  town  of 
Hadia,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Djonyeins.  There 
ire  coins  of  this  place  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
AlrranHpf  Sererus,  and  it  occurs  among  the  epi- 
scopal towns  of  Pamphylia  in  the  Not.  Ecdss.  It  is 
clearly  the  same  as  the  Ltsopb  (^Aupini)  of 
Ptolemy,  thongh  he  places  the  latter  in  Cilicia 
Trachna.  (Dionys.  Per.  858  ;  Eierocl.  p.  682  ; 
PtoL  T.  5.  §  9 ;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  ToL  ii.  p.  313.) 

LTBCEIA  or  LYBCEIUM  (4  AipKtia,  Pana.; 
Ai>ixt!oy,  Soph.  op.  Strab.  ri.  p.  27 1 ;  in  Strab.  TiiL  p. 
376,  tUKoCyyujii  is  a  &]ae  reading  fbr  Avpirtiov,  see 
Krainer's  Strab.  ToL  ii.  p.  186),  a  town  intbeAi^ia, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Aigos,  and  60  stadia  from  Or- 
oeae,  and  sitoated  on  the  road  Climax,  which  ran  from 
AigisinaDorth-westerlydirection  along  the  bed  of  the 
Tn«/.l»ii«  [Aroob,  p.  201.]  The  town  is  said  to  liars 
been  origually  called  Lynoeia,  and  to  have  obtained 
this  name  from  Lyncens,  who  fled  hither  when  all 
his  other  bnithen,  the  sons  of  Aegyptns,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  daughters  of  Danaos  on  their  wedding 
night.  He  gaTs  intelligence  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
this  place  to  his  fiuthful  wife  Hypermnestra,  by 
bidding  np  a  tonJi;  and  she  in  like  manner  informed 
him  of  her  safety  by  raising  a  torch  iiam  Iiariwa, 
the  citadel  of  Aigos.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Lyrceia  from  Lyrcns,  a  son 
of  Ahas.  It  was  in  rains  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
Its  icmaiiis  may  still  be  seen  on  a  smaU  eJevation 
on  the  left  of  the  Inachus,  at  a  little  distance  beyond 
£lerM,<m  theroadtoAigOB.  (Fans.  ii.  25.  §§  4, 5 ; 
ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Stnb.  l  c ;  Boss,  Beiiea  tm 
Ptiapomne;  p.  138 ;  Boblays,  Richenhet,  4c  p. 
45 ;  Leake,  Marea,  roL  iL  pi  414;  Cortios,  Pdo- 
jw— faiii,  ToL  it  p.  416.) 

LTBMA&     rLTKBBBSDB,  2.1 

LYRNESSUS  (Auprqa-o-^r:  Etk.  Aufrfiirinos  or 
Asymuas,  AeschyL  Per$.  324).  1.  A  town  often 
by  Homer  (Aii.  690,  xiz.  60,  sx.  93, 
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191),  and  daaoibed  by  Stephanos  B.  («.  v.)  as  toe 
of  the  elevsn  towns  in  Troas  ;  and  Stiabo  (ziii.  p. 
61S)  mentions  that  it  was  sitnated  in  the  territary 
<f  Theba,  bnt  that  afterwards  it  belonged  to 
Adramyttinm.  Pliny  (t.  32)  pUces  it  on  the 
river  Etbuus,  near  its  soaicss.  It  was,  like  Thebe, 
a  deserted  place  as  early  ss  the  time  of  Straba 
(Oomp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  584 ;  Died.  T.  49.)  Abont 
4  miles  fion  KarmOrtn,  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Jotm. 
<if  an  Exe.  m  Aiia  Minor,  p.  39)  found  sereral 
colnmns  and  old  walls  of  good  masonry ;  which  he 
is  inclinad  to  regard  ss  remnants  of  the  ancient  Lyr- 


2.  A  place  on  theooast  of  Pam^ylia,  which  was 
reported  to  hare  been  founded  there  by  the  Trojan 
Cilidans,  who  traasfened  the  name  of  ths  Trojsa 
Lymessns  to  this  new  settlement  (Strab.  xir.  676.) 
The  town  is  also  mentioDed  by  Pliny  (t.  26),  who 
pUoes  it  on  the  Catarrhactes,  and  by  Diooynus 
Periegetes  (875).  The  Stadiasmns  Maris  H^oi 
(§  204)  calls  it  Lymas,  and,  according  to  the 
French  translators  of  Strabo  (toL  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  363), 
its  site  is  identical  with  the  modem  Emalia. 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Tensdos- 
(Plin.  T.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

LrKOPE.     [Ltkbe.] 

LY'SL&S  (Aviruii:  EA.  AixruESirr),  a  small  town 
in  Phiygia,  between  Synnada  and  Prymnessus. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  576 ;  Plin.  t.  29  ;  PtoL  t.  2.  §  23  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  677.)  No  particnlan  are  known  aboot 
the  place,  nor  is  its  site  ascertained,  but  we  still 
possess  coins  of  Lysias.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iil 
p.  167.)  [L.  S.] 

LYSIUACHIA  (Avo'i/iaxta  or  Avai/tAxtui) 
I.  A  small  town  in  Mysia,  mentionad  only  by  Pliny 
(7. 22),  in  whose  time  it  no  longer  existed. 

2.  Aa  important  town  on  the  narth-westam  ex> 
tremity  of  the  Thradan  Chersonesua,  not  &r  from 
the  Sums  Melas.  It  was  built  by  Lysimachus  in 
B.  G,  309,  when  he  was  preparing  for  ths  last 
stmggle  with  his  rivals;  for  the  new  city,  being 
Dtnated  on  the  isthmus,  commanded  the  road  from 
Gestae  to  the  north  and  the  mainland  of  Thrace. 
In  order  to  obtain  inhabitants  fi>r  his  new  city, 
Lysimachus  destroyed  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Cardia,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Hieroinymus, 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  134,  viL  p. 331 ;  Paus.  i.  9.  §  10;  Diod 
XX.  29;  Pdyb.  v.  34;  Plin.  H.  N.  h.  18.)  Lysi- 
maehns  no  doubt  made  Lysimscbia  the  cajutal  of  hia 
kingdom,  and  it  must  have  rapidly  risen  to  great 
splendour  and  prcsperity.  After  his  death  the  city 
fell  imder  the  domioion  of  Syria,  and  during  tha 
wars  between  Selencns  Callinicos  and  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  it  passed  from  the  hands^  the  Syrians  into 
these  of  the  Egyptians.  Whether  these  hater  set 
the  town  free,  or  whether  it  emancipated  itself,  is 
imcertain,  at  any  rate  it  entered  into  the  relation  of 
sympolity  with  the  Aetolians.  But  aa  the  AetoUana 
were  not  able  to  sfibid  it  the  necessary  protection,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  during  the  war  of 
the  Bomans  against  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Antiochns 
the  Great  restored  ths  place,  collected  the  scattered 
and  enslaved  inhabitants,  snd  attracted  colonists 
from  all  parts  by  liberal  premises.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38, 
40;Diod.£aw.deK»-te«J'«*.p.574.)  This  resto- 
ration, however,  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  nnder  the  dominion  of  Bome  it  decayed  more 
snd  more.  The  last  time  the  pUoe  is  mentioned 
under  its  ancient  name,  is  in  a  passage  of  Ammianus 
Harcellinua  (xxiL  8).  The  emperor  Justinian  re- 
stored it  and  suirounded  it  with  strong  fortifications 
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Procopb  J»  Aed.  it.  10),  and  after  that  time  it  u 
spoken  of  onl;  under  the  name  of  Hezamilinm 
{tiaiiSXtoy;  STmeon,  Logotk.  p.  408).  The  place 
now  occnpTing  the  place  of  Ljiumachia,  Bciaiul, 
derive!  its  name  from  the  Jmtinianean  fortress, 
thoogh  the  mins  of  the  ancient  place  are  more  nmne- 
lona  in  the  neighbonring  village  of  Baular.    f  L.  S.] 


ooni  OP  LTSuucaiA  nc  thsao. 

LTSIMA'CHIA  {tumiiiax^  :  E(h.  Avai/iaxfis: 
Papadhata),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  sitnated  npon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  formerly  called  Hyria 
or  Hjdrs,  and  snbseqaently  LyBimachia,  after  this 
town.  [Respecting  the  lake,  see  Abtolia,  p.  64,  a.] 
The  town  was  probably  founded  bj  Arsinoe,  and 
named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimachus,  since  we 
know  that  she  enlarged  the  neif^hbouring  town  of 
Conope,  and  called  it  Arsinoe  after  herself.  [Co- 
liopB.]  The  position  of  the  town  is  detennineil  by 
the  statement  of  Stiabo  that  it  lay  between  Plenron 
and  Conope,  and  by  that  of  Livy,  who  places  it  on 
the  line  of  march  from  Nanpactns  and  Calydon  to 
Stratus.  Its  site,  therefore,  corresponds  to  Papad- 
hata, where  Leake  discovered  some  Hellenic  remains. 
It  wa*  deserted  in  Stnibo's  time.  (Strab.  p.  460 ; 
Pol.  V.  7;  Liv.  xuvi.  U  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol. !.  pp.  122, 153.) 

LYSIHELELA.    [Stkacosab.] 

LYSINOE  (Awro-id,)  or  LYSIOTA  (Awro-lo, 
Ptd.  y.  6.  §  5),  aamall  townin  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
on  the  south  of  the  Ascania  Laons,  and  west  of 
Sagalassus.  (Polyb.  £xc.  de  Leg.  32 ;  Liv.  xzzviiL 
15 ;  HierocL  p.  680,  who  calls  it  Lysenara, 
Auoiirapa.)  [L.  S.] 

LYSIS,  a  small  river  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxzviii.  1 5),  which  had  its  sources  near  the  town  i( 
Lagos,  in  the  west  of  Pisidia.  [L.  S.] 

_  LYSTBA  {^Marpa  i/,  or  t<£),  a  town  of  Lycao- 
nia  or  Isaoria,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  42  : 
£th.  Lystreni)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  12),  and 
repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament  History.  (Aet$, 
xiv.  8,  21 ;  Timotk.m.  11 ;  comp.  Hierocl.  p.  675.) 
A  bishop  of  Lystra  was  present  at  the  Conncil  of 
Chalcedon.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  102)  is 
inclined  to  place  tlie  town  at  JTAotoun  Sera!,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Iconium;  but  Hamilton  (^Re- 
teardut,  vol.  iL  p.  313),  with  more  appearance  of 
probability,  identifies  its  site  with  the  ruins  of  Ka- 
adagh,  which  are  generally  beUeved  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  Derbe.  [L.  S.] 

LYTARNIS,  a  promontory  in  Northern  Europe, 
mentiooed  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  s.  14).  His  text  makes 
the  promontoiy  of  Lytamis,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  countiy  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Rhipsean  range  —  the  Rhipaean  moun- 
tains being  the  Uralian  —  "  extra  eos  "  (i,  e.  the 
Scythians), "  nltraque  Aquilonis  initia  Hyperboreos 
aliqui  posnere,  pluribua  in  Europa  dictos.  Primmn 
inde  noscitur  promontorium  Celticae  Lt/iamii,  flu- 
vius  Carambucis,  ubi  lassata  cum  sidemm  vi  Riphae- 
orum  montium  defidunt  juga."  In  the  eyes  df  the 
physical  geographer,  the  extremity  of  the  Urxdian 
chain  is  either  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla  or  the 
most  nortbeni  portion  of  the  district  on  the  west  of 
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the  sea  of  Obi, — the  OM  being  the  Caramcaas.  In 
the  usual  maps,  however,  the  Dwina  is  the  Caram- 
bucis, and  Nania  Nou,  on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea, 
the  LyUrmis  Pram.  [B.  G.  L.] 

LYTTUS.    [Lxcins.] 


MAACAH,  BETH-MAACAH  v.  ABEL  BETH- 
UAACAH(Maaxi<,B<0/iaax<i.'AeiX  ohou  Kaaxi), 
a  city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Je- 
rome on  the  imd  between  Eleutberopolis  and  Je- 
rusalem, 8  miles  from  the  fonner,  the  site  of  which 
was  then  marked  by  a  village  named  Mechannm.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  Abel  Bctb-Maacah  of  the 
sacred  writers  conld  not  have  been  sitnated  so  far 
south.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Samuel,  xx.  14,  &c., 
as  the  dty  in  which  the  rebel  Sheba  was  besieged 
by  Joab.  From  this  passage,  however,  it  may  be 
gathered  (1.)  that  Abel  was  not  identical  with 
Beth-Maacah,  for  the  copula  is  inserted  between 
the  names  ("unto  Abel  and  unto  Beth-Maacah"); 
(2.)  that  it  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  for  Joab  "  went  through  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel"  to  come  there.  Abel  then,  which  was,  as 
"  the  wise  woman"  called  it,  "  a  city  and  a  mother 
in  Israel"  (ver.  19),  was  so  called  from  its  von- 
tigaitj  to  Beth-Maacah,  (so  Reland,  Palae»tina, 
p.  519) ;  and  this  mnst  have  been  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier,  for  it  is  mentioned  with  Ijon 
and  Dan,  and  Cinneroth  and  Naphthali  (1  Kinge,  xv, 
20),  as  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  from  Baasha,  king  of  Israel ;  and  two  cen- 
turies later  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Israel  first 
occupied  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria.  (2 
Kiagt,  xv.  29.)  Eusebius  mentions  three  places 
named  Abel: — (1)  a  village  three  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia; (2)  a  atf  12  miles  east  of  Gadara;  3.  an- 
other between  Paneas  and  Damascus.  (^Ononuut 
I.  v.)  Reland  jnstly  remarks  (L  c.)  that  if  any 
one  of  these  is  to  be  taken  as  Abel  of  Beth-Maacah 
it  must  be  the  last-named;  but  that  he  is  more  dis- 
posed to  look  for  it  in  Galilee,  to  the  west  or  south 
of  Paneas,  rather  than  to  the  east  or  north,  on  tho 
Damascus  road.  This  view  is  perhaps  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  with  1  Kings,  xv. 
20  ;  the  Abel  Beth-Maacah  of  the  latter  being 
called  Abel  Maim,  or  "Abel  of  the  Waters"  in  the 
latter,  probably  so  named  either  from  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  or  from  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Dr.  Bobinstm 
suggests  its  identity  with  the  modem  village  of 

Abil,  or  Jbel-d-KamJch,  or  AbH  or  IbeUel-BaiBa, 
both  lutnated  in  the  Meij  *Ayun,  which  last  name 
is  certainly  identical  with  the  ancient  ^'on,  with 
which  Abel  Beth-Maacah  is  associated  in  I  Kiagg^ 
XV.  20.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  iil.  pp.  346,  n.  2. 
347,  n.  1.,  and  Appendix,  pp.  136,  137,  n.  1.) 

Maacah  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  Syria  or  Aram 
in  I  Chron.  zix.  6,  7,  but  its  situation  is  not  de- 
fined.    (Reland,  Paiaetlma.  p.  118.) 

The  existence  of  the  Maacathites  (Maxo^O  o" 
the  east  of  Jordan,  apparently  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hermon,  contiguous  to  the  Geshurites 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Joth.  xiL  5,  xiii.  II,  IS)  intimates 
diat  another  city  or  district  of  the  name  Haacah 
was  sitnated  in  that  quarter.  [G.  W.] 

MAAGR-AMMUM  (Mwiypafiiior,  PtoL  vii.  4. 
§  10,  viii.  28.  §  5),  a  considerable  town  in  tha 
island  of  TajnoUtne  or  Ceylon.    Ptolemy  calls  H  • 
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metropolis.  It  is  not  now  certain  when  it  stood, 
but  mna  bjiT«  identified  it  with  Tamanhadmix. 
Some  MSS.  read  Naagraniinnm,  bat  Mugnrnmom 
miut  be  correct,  u  its  form  bhowa  its  Sanscrit  origin. 
Ijoaen  has  snppoeed  it  stood  at  the  SE.  end  of  the 
island,  and  that  its  ancient  name  was  Maha- 
gnma.  [V.] 

MAARATH,  a  dtjr  of  Jndah  situated  in  the 
mountains,  mentioned  only  in  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (zT.  59>  Keland  {Palaat.  t.  r.  pi  879) 
suggests  that  a  lofty  mountain,  Haides,  near 
lbs  Dead  Sea,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
ci^.  [G.  W.] 

HAABSABES.     [BABTU>iaA,  p^  363,  a.] 

MABOG.     [HiEKAPOLU.] 

MACAE  (H(iicai),  a  people  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vL  7.  §  14),  immediately  within  the 
Pernm  Gvlf,  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ez- 
tensiTe  bay  al  the  Fish-eaters  (Ix^oo'P'hf"'  K^Arai). 
rhey  occupied  apparently  the  western  shore  of  Cape 
MutteUom,  as  Pliny  (tL  26)  states  that  the  width 
of  the  strait  from  the  promontory  of  Carmania  to 
the  apposite  shore  and  the  Macae,  is  50  miles. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Naritae  (No- 
puToi)  [Epimarabitab].  Hr.  Forster  considers 
the  Macae  of  Ptolemy  is  a  palpable  contraction  of 
the  Naumachaei  of  Pliny,  and  that  this  tribe  is  re- 
covered in  the  Jowaser  Arabs,  the  most  famous 
pirates  of  the  Ptrmm  Gvlf.  (Geojf.  of  Anina, 
ToL  il  p.  225.)  It  is  clear  that  the  "  Nauma- 
chaeonun  promont<»inm '  of  Pliny  (vi  32)  is 
identical  with  the  modem  Capt  MuiteUom,  at 
which  he  places  the  Hacae.  (Comp.  Strabo,  p. 
765.)  He  mentions  a  remarkable  story  in  con- 
oectioa  with  this  place :  tliat  Numenius,  who  had 
been  appointed  prefect  of  Meaena  by  King  Antiochus, 
gained  a  naral  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  on 
the  same  day,  on  the  tide  receding,  conquered  them 
in  a  cavalry  engagement,  and  erected  on  the  same 
■pot  two  trophies, — one  to  Neptiue,  the  other  to 
Jnpiter.  [G.  W.] 

MACAE  (MiKoi),  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  Begio  Syrtica,  on  the  N.  Coast  of  Libya,  on  the 
river  Cinyps,  accessing  to  Herodotus,  who  describes 
their  customs  (iv.  175;  comp.  Seyl.  p.  46;  Diod.  iii. 
4«;  Plin.vi.23,  26;  Sil.iu  275;  _PtoLiv.3.§27, 
cans  them  Moaiuoi  or  VUkiu,  Suprrroi).  Polybins 
mentiosia  Uaocaei  in  the  Carthaginian  anny.  (PoL 
iiL33.)  tP&] 

HACALLA  (VUucaWa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bmttiam,  where,  according  to  Lyoophma,  was  the 
aepolduv  of  Philoctetes,  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
paid  divine  honours.  (Lycophr.  Akx.  927.)  The 
author  of  the  treatise  J)e  MirabiSbia,  sscribed  to 
Aristotle,  mentions  the  same  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  hero  had  deposited  there  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Halios  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  wliich  had, 
however,  been  removed  by  the  Crotoniats  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  thdr  own  city.  We  learn  from 
this  author  that  Macalla  was  in  the  territory  of 
Crotona,  about  120  stadia  from  that  dty :  but  its 
poaitiaa  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  doubtless  an 
Oeoctiian  town :  at  a  Uter  period  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  (Pseud.- Aiist.  de  Mimb.  107;  Steph. 
B.  *  r.  ,-  Schol.  ad  Lfcophr.  L  e.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

MACANITAE.     [Macbetahia.] 

MACABAS.     [Braoadas.] 

MACA'KEAE  (Wajiapiai -.  JSth.  Mcucapuis),  a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Panliasia,  22  stadia 
from  M^opolis,  on  the  rosd  toPbiga]eia,<and  2 
stadia  from  the  Alpheiui.    It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
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time  of  Pansanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  viiL  27.  §  4,  vuL  36, 
§9;  Steph.  B.  a.  V.) 

MACA'RIA  (Mocoplo,  PtoL  v.  14.  $  4),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Cypms,  E.  of  Ceryneia.  (Engel, 
Kgproi,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACA'RU  (Meucapla),  that  is,  "  the  blessed 
(island),"  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to  several 
ishmds,  such  as  Ctpkub,  Lesbos,  and  Brodes  ; 
but  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name  of  an  island  in  the 
sooth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of 
thegulfof  Adule.  [L.  &] 

MACATUTAE  (MamrraDriu),  a  people  in  the 
extreme  W.  of  Cyremuca,  on  the  border  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  iJMve  the  Velpi  Montes.  (Ptol.  iv, 
4.  §10.)  [P.&] 

MACCHUBE'BI.    [HATniETAiRA.] 

MACCOCALINGAE.     [Cauitoae.] 

MACCU'BAE.     [MADRETAinA.] 

MACEDCNIA  (4  MiuctSaria),  tfae  name  applied 
to  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  dwelling  north- 
ward of  Thessaly,  and  ML  Olympus,  eastward  of  the 
chain  by  which  Pmdns  is  continued,  and  westward 
of  the  river  Azius.  The  extent  of  eoimtty,  indeed, 
to  which  the  name  is  generally  given,  embraces  later 
enlargements,  but,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  it  was  a 
very  small  oonntry,  with  a  peculiar  population. 

L  iVoine,  race,  and  original  tealt. 

The  Macedonians  (VlcaaS6m  or  VlaictiSins), 
as  they  are  called  by  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  epic  poetry,  owed  their  name,  ss  it 
was  said,  to  an  eponymons  ancestor;  according  to 
some,  tliis  was  Macednus,  son  of  Lycaon,  from 
whom  the  Arcadians  were  descended  (ApoUod.  iii. 
8.  §  1),  or  Macedon,  the  brother  of  Magnes,  or  a  son 
of  Aeolus,  according  to  Hesiod  and  Hellanicus  (op, 
CofuL  Porpk.  d»  Then,  ii.2;  comp.  Aelian.  B.  A. 
X.  .48;  Enstath.  ad  Dion.  P.  247;  Steph.  B.). 
These,  ss  well  as  the  otherwise  imsnpported  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (L  56),  of  the  original  identity  of' 
the  Doric  and  Macednian  (Macedonian)  peoples,  are 
merely  various  attempts  to  form  a  genealogical  con- 
nection between  this  semi-barbaroos  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  the  later  poets,  they 
appear,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Macetab 
(SU.  ItaL  ziu.  878,  ziv.  5,  zvU,  414,  632:  Stat 
SH.  iv.  6.  106;  Anson,  de  Clar.  Urh.iL9;  Gell,z. 
3).  And  thnr  country  is  called  Macetia  (MuKcrfa, 
Hesych.  «.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  P.  L  c). 

In  the  fiuhion  of  wearing  tfae  mantie  and  ar- 
ranging their  hair,  the  Macedonians  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Illyrians  (Strab.  vii.  p  327),  but 
the  fact  that  their  hmgnsge  was  different  (Polyb, 
zzviii.  8)  contradicts  tfae  snppo&ition  of  their  Illy- 
rian  descent  It  was  also  different  from  Greek,  but 
in  the  Macedonian  dijilect  there  occur  many  gram- 
matical forms  which  are  commonly  called  Aeolic, 
together  with  many  Arcadian  and  Theasalian  words; 
and  wfaat  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive,  several 
words  which,  thongh  not  found  in  the  Greek,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Latin  langoage.  (Comp. 
Mliller,  Doriani,  voL  i.  p.  3,  trans.)  The  ancients 
were  unanimons  in  rejecting  them  from  the  true 
Hellenic  &mily,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  armed  plunderers — Illyrians,  Thmcians, 
and  Epirots,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  they 
resemble  mora  nearly  the  Thessalians,  and  otbm 
rnder  members  of  the  Grecian  name. 

Theej  tribes,  which  difbred  as  mnch  in  ancient 
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timti  18  Huj  do  DOW,  acoardinglf  as  thef  dwelt  in 
monntaui  or  plain,  or  in  nQ  or  climate  mora  or  less 
kindlj,  thongh  distingnished  fifom  each  other,  bj 
liaving  sabetantiTe  names  of  their  own,  acknowledged 
<mt  common  nationality.  Finallj,  the  Tariooa  tee- 
tions,  snch  as  the  Eljrmiotae,  Orestae,  Lynoestae, 
and  others,  were  swallowed  np  by  those  who  were 
pre-eminently  known  as  the  Macedoniana,  who  had 
their  original  centre  at  Aegaa  or  Edeaaa.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hilt,  of  Greece,  c  zxt.) 

Uaoedonia  in  its  proper  sense,  it  will  be  seen,  did 
not  tonch  upon  the  sea,  and  mnst  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts, —  Upfbb  MACKDOioiL,  inhabited  by 
people  about  the  W.  range  of  monntains  extending 
from  the  N.  as  far  as  Pmdna,  and  Lowes  Uace- 
DOHIA  abont  the  riven  which  flow  into  the  Axios,  in 
the  earlier  times,  not,  however,  extending  as  fiu-  as 
the'Axius,  bat  only  to  PeUa.  From  this  district, 
the  Macedonians  extended  themselves,  and  partly  re- 
pressed the  original  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the 
sea-coast  was  occupied  by  other  tribes  who  are 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iL  99)  in  his  einsode  oo 
the  expedition  of  the  Thracians  sgainst  Macedonia. 
There  is  some  little  dii&cnlty  in  harmonising  his 
statements  with  those  of  Herodotus  (viiL  138),  as  to 
the  ori^nal  seriee  of  oocnpants  on  the  Thennaic 
gulf,  anterior  to  the  Macedonian  ocmquests.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  made  oat,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
seventh  centnry  b.  o.,  the  narrow  strip  between 
the  Peneina  and  Halianmon,  was  the  origmsl  abode 
of  the  Pierian  Thracians;  M.  of  the  Pierians,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  to  that  of  the  Axins, 
dwelt  the  Bottiseai,  who,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Macedonians,  went  to  Chalddioe.  Kezt 
ftdlowed  the  Paaoniaos,  who  oocnpied  both  banks  of 
the  Stiymon,  from  its  sonioe  down  to  the  lake  near 
its  month,  but  were  pushed  away  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior.  Hygdonia,  the  lower  country 
£.  of  the  Axins,  about  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was,  pre- 
viously to  the  extension  of  the  Macedonians,  in- 
habited by  Thradan  Edonians.  While  Upper  Mace- 
donia never  attained  to  any  importance,  I.ower 
Macedonia  has  been  &mans  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  wss  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Edessa,  who  called  themselves  Heracleids, 
and  tiaced  thdr  descent  to  the  Temenidae  of  Argoe. 
Bespecting  this  family ,  there  were  two  legends ;  accord- 
ing to  the  one,  the  kings  wen  deaoended  from  Caranus, 
and  according  to  the  other  from  Penliocas:  the  latter 
tale  which  is  given  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137 — 139), 
bean  much  more  the  marks  of  a  genuine  local  tra- 
dition, than  the  other  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  Theopompus.  (Dezippos  ap.  %/ncell.  p.  262.) 
After  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  blank, 
until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about  520 — £00 
B.  o.))  and  his  son  Alexander  (abont  480  B.  c). 
Herodotus  (L  e.;  camp.  Thuc.  iL  100)  gives  a  list  of 
£ve  sacoeasive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdiccss 
and  Alexander  —  Perdiocas,  Argaeus,  Philippus, 
ASropas,  Alcetas,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander,  the  oon- 
Umfoaij,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ally,  of  Xerxes. 
Doling  the  leign  of  these  two  last  princes,  who  were 
on  frioidly  terms  with  the  Peisistratidae,  and  after- 
wards with  the  emancipated  Athenians,  Macedonia 
becomes  implicated  in  the  aSain  of  Greece.  (Herod. 
i  59,  V.  94,  viL  136.) 

Many  barbarous  customs,  such  as  that  of  tattoo- 
ing, w)ach  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  and  Illy- 
rians,  must  have  fidlen  into  disuse  at  a  very  early 
period.   Even  the  usage  of  ths  anrient  MaoednniaiM, 
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that  every  pencn  who  had  not  UHed  an  enemy, 
should  wear  some  disgraceful  bsdge,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  the  time  of  Aristotle^  (^PoL  viL  2.  §  6.) 
Tet  at  a  very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to  Ua 
down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a  wild  hoar  withoat 
the  nets.  (Hegesander,  ap.  Athm.  i.  f.  IS.)  On 
ths  other  hand,  a  military  disposition,  personal 
valour,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
national  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  bef<»e 
Philip  organised  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  Macedon 
was  greatly  celebrated,  especially  that  of  the  high- 
lands, as  is  shown  by  the  tetndrachms  of  Akx- 
ander  L  In  smaller  nnmbere  they  attacked  tlie 
close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Sitalces,  relying  on 
their  skill  in  honemanship,  and  on  their  defensrre 
armonr.  (Thno.  it  100.)  Telentias  the  Spartan 
also  admired  the  cavalry  of  Elimea  (Xen.  ffeU.  v.  2. 
§  41,  V.  S.  §  1);  and  in  the  days  of  the  conqnests  of 
Asia,  the  eastern  lemsined  that  the  king  could  not 
condenm  any  penon  withont  having  first  taken  tbe 
voice  of  the  people  or  of  the  army.  (Polyb.  v,  27 ; 
Q.  Curt.  vi.  8.  §  25,  vL  9.  §  34.) 

n.  Maeedonia  in  tie  hittorie  period  tSl  (he  death 
qf  Alexander. 

This  kingdom  had  acquired  oonnderable  power 
even  before  the  oatbreak  of  the  Persian  War,  and 
Grecian  refinement  and  civilisation  mast  have  gained 
considerable  ground,  when  Alexander  the  Philhellene 
oCbred  himself  as  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  games 
(Herod,  v.  22 ;  Jnstin.  vii.  IS),  and  hononnS  the 
poetry  of  Pindar  (Solin.  ix.  16).  After  that  war 
Alexander  and  his  son  Perdiocas  appear  gradually 
to  have  extended  their  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  fldl  of  the  Persisn  power  in  Thrace,  as  far  as  the 
Stiymon.  Perdiccas  from  being  the  ally  of  Athens 
became  her  active  enemy,  and  it  was  from  his  in- 
tiigaee  that  all  the  difficulties  of  Athens  on  the 
Tbraoan  coast  arose.  The  faithless  Perdiccas,  was 
succeeded  by  his  sou  Archelaus,  who  fint  established 
fortresses  and  roads  in  his  dominions,  and  formed  a 
Macedonian  army  (Thac.  ii.  100),  and  even  intended 
to  procure  a  navy  (Solin.  ix.  17),  and  had  tragedies 
of  Euripides  acted  at  his  coort  under  the  direction 
of  that  poet  (Ael.  V.B.  u.  21,  xiii.  4),  while  his 
palace  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeuzis  (Ael. 
Y.H.  xiv.  17).  In  B.C.  399,  Archelaus  perished 
by  a  violent  death  (Diod.  xiv.  37;  Arist.  PoL  v.  8, 
10—13;  put.  Aldbiad.  ii.  p.  141,  D.).  A  list  of 
longs  follows  of  whom  we  know  little  but  the  namee. 
Orestes,  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Ae'ropns.  The 
latter,  however,  after  about  four  yean,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  rdgned  in  his  stead  for  two 
yean;  he  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Fausanias,  who,  afier  a  reign  of  only  one 
year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntan, 
(Diod.  xiv.  84 — 89.)  The  power  of  Macedonia  so 
declined  with  these  frequent  dethronements  and  as- 
sassinationa  of  its  kings,  that  Amyntas  had  to  cede 
to  Olynthns  all  the  conntry  about  the  Thetmaic 
gulf.  (Diod-  xiv.  92,  zv.  19.)  Amyntas,  who  was 
dependant  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  the  "  tagns  " 
of  Theesaly,  died  neariy  about  the  same  time  as  that 
prince  (Diod.  xv.  60),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youthful  son  Alexander.  After  a  short  reign  of  two 
years,  B.  a  368,  Alexander  peiiahed  by  assassination, 
the  &te  that  so  frequently  befell  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Euiydioe,  the  widow  cf  Amyntas,  was  left 
y/aSi  )ier  two  younger  children,  Perdiccas,  now  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yrt  a  youtb;  FtotsmaeDS  of 
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Alona,  ooa  of  the  mnrderen  of  Aleunder,  ma 
ngeat,  and  administand  the  aSun  of  the  widomd 
qoeen,  and  thoaa  of  bar  ehildrm,  againat  Paoaaniaa, 
a  man  of  th«  rajal  lineaga  and  a  pratander  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xtL  8 ;  A«mhin.  FaU.  LegaL  ff.  849, 
2S0;  Justin.  -viL  6.)  Iphusatta  dedand  in  fiiToar 
of  Eiu7dice,  who  traoM  have  been  ibn»d  to  yield 
th«  eoonbrj  to  Panaaniaa,  and  acted  ao  Tifforaiialy 
againat  him  aa  to  expel  him  btxa  M«/Wl»»»i«  mi 
mam  the  aceptre  to  the  fiunily  of  AmTntaa.  (Con. 
Nep.  IpUarU.  3.)  When  Philip  sooceeded  his 
bnitfaer  Perdiocaa,  alain  in  battle  nith  the  UlTriana, 
a.  c  360 — 359,  no  one  ooold  have  fonaeen  the 
foton  oonquerar  of  Cbaenneia,  and  the  deatnjer  of 
Grecian  libeitia.  In  the  veiyfint  jearofhisreign, 
tfaoogh  only  24  yean  dd,  he  laid  the  fonudationa  of 
thefotore  greatneas  of  aetata  whi(jtwaa  then  almoet 
amnhiiatad.  Bia  history,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  Macedonian  kings,  is  giren  in  the  Dietuaary 
ofBiogngpig.  At  his  death  Maoedooia  had  alieady 
became  a  compact  empire;  its  boondariea  had  been 
extended  into  Thrace  as  far  aa  Perinthns;  and  the 
Greek  coast  and  towna  belonged  to  it,  while  Uace- 
donian  aacendancy  waa  eetabliahed  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis  to  thoae  of  the  lonisn  aea,  and  the 
Ambiacian,  Ueseenian,  and  Saronic  golfs.  The 
empaiB  of  Alexander  became  a  world-doimnian.  11»- 
eedoni-'in  aettlementa  were  planted  almoat  erery- 
vbete,  and  Grecian  manners  diffused  orer  the  im- 
mense  rcj^on  extending  from  the  Temple  of  Amman 
in  the  Libyan  Oasis,  and  fiom  Alexandria  on  the 
western  Delta  of  the  Nily  to  the  narthem  Alexandria 
on  the  Jaxartea. 

nL  Later  HittoryHB  tit  FaU  <if  tie  Sn^irt. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  a  new  Uacedonian 
kingdom  arose  with  the  dynasty  of  Antipater ;  after 
the  mnrder  of  the  king  Philippos  HI.  (Airhidaena) 
and  Eniydice  by  the  qneen  Olympias,  Casaander  the 
SOD  of  Antipater,  after  having  mnrdend  tii»  king 
Alexander  Aegus,  and  his  mother,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Uaoedon ;  at  bis  death  his  three  sons,  Phi- 
lip^ Antipater,  and  Alexander,  incoessiTely  occnpied 
the  throDC^  bat  their  reigns  were  of  short  dnration. 
Philip  waa  canud  off  by  sickness,  Alexander  was 
pat  to  death  by  Demetrins  Poliorcetea,  and  Antipater, 
who  had  fled  fi>r  nfnge  to  Lysimachos,  was  mnr- 
deed  by  that  prince.  When  the  line  of  Casaander 
became  extinct,  the  crown  of  Hacedon  waa  the  prise 
for  which  the  neigh  booiing  sorereigns  straggled,  Ly- 
aimaehns  and  Pyrrhns,  kings  of  Thrace  and  Epeiros, 
with  Demetrioa,  who  stUl  retained  Athens  and 
Theaaaly,  in  tuna,  dispoasessed  each  other  of  this 
dispotad  throne.  Demetrins,  however,  at  last  over- 
came the  other  competitora ;  and  at  his  death  trans- 
mitted the  kingdnm  to  his  son  Antigonos,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Antigiaudae,  after  many  vidsaitadea, 
finally  eatablished  their  power.  The  three  great 
irniptians  of  the  Gaols,  wlw  made  themselves  masten 
of  the  N.  parts,  and  were  established  in  Thrace  and 
Upper  M.«»l(wii«,  fell  within  this  period.  AntigODOs 
Gooataa  recovered  the  throne  of  desolated  Uacedmia; 
and  now  secured  from  the  irraptions  of  the  Ganls, 
and  Scan  foreign  rivals,  directed  his  policy  against 
Greece,  when  tibe  formatian  of  the  Aetolian,  and  yet 
raoce  important  Achaean  league,  gave  rise  to  entirely 
sew  relations.  Antigonns,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  had  reoonrse  to  vsiions  means,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counterpoiang  the  Achaeans.  He  died  in 
his  dghtietb  year,  and  waa  socGeeded  by  his  son 
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Demetrius  IL,  who  waged  war  upon  the  Asloliana, 
now,  however,  supported  by  the  Aehaeana ;  and  triad 
to  toppnaa  the  grmrth  of  the  latter,  by  bvoiuing 
the  ^nrnta  of  pactienlar  citiea.  The  remainder  5 
the  rrign  of  this  prince  is  little  more  than  a  gap  in 
history.  Demetriua'  son,  Philip,  was  passed  over, 
and  his  brother's  son,  Antigcoos  IL  snmamed  Doaon, 
waa  raised  to  the  throne.  This  king  waa  occnpied 
most  of  hia  time  by  the  events  in  Greece,  whan  a 
vety  remarkable  revolution  in  Sparta,  nused  up  a 
formidable  enemy  against  the  Aehaeana;  and  io 
completely  altered  the  relative  position  of  aSaiis,  that 
the  Macedoniana  from  having  been  opponents  b^ 
came  allies  of  the  Achaeans.  Philippns  V.,  a  young, 
warlike,  and  popnlar  prince,  was  the  first  to  oome 
into  collision  with  Bome, — the  war  with  the  im- 
perial d^  (b.  o.  200 — 197),  suddenly  hurled  the 
Macedonian  power  from  its  lofty  pitch,  and  by  lay- 
ing tiie  finndatioD  of  Boman  dominion  in  the  East, 
worked  a  change  in  almost  all  the  political  relatioas 
there.  T.  Qnioctios  Flaminius,  by  oiftiing  the  msgio 
■pell  of  freedom,  stripped  Philip  of  his  alUes,  and  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephajae  decided  everything.  Soon 
after,  the  freedom  of  Greece  waa  solemnly  fTodaimed 
at  the  Isthmian  games;  but  loud  aa  the  Greeks  were 
in  their  triumph,  this  measnre  served  only  to  transfer 
the  supremacy  of  their  country  from  Macedonia  to 
Bome.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  B.  o.  168,  the  fate  of 
Macedon  waa  decided  on  the  field  of  Fydna  by  her 
last  king  Peraens. 

Aconding  to  the  system  then  pursued  at  Boms, 
the  conquered  kingdom  of  Manednnia,  waa  not  im- 
mediatdy  converted  into  a  province,  but,  by  the 
bmous  edicts  of  Amphipdis  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  Boman  senate,  the  year  after  the  conqnest, 
was  divided  into  four  districts.  By  this  decree  ' 
(Liv.  xlv.  S9),  the  Macedonians  wen  called  fiee, — 
each  dty  was  to  govern  itself  by  msgistntes  annu- 
ally chosen,  and  the  Bomana  were  to  receive  half  tlie 
amonnt  of  tribute  iiirmerly  paid  to  the  kings,  the 
distribution  and  odlection  of  which  was  probably 
the  prindpal  business  of  the  councils  of  the  four 
regions.  None  but  the  people  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers towards  the  barbarians  were  allowed  to  defend 
themsdves  by  aims,  so  that  the  military  power  was 
entirely  Boman.  In  order  to  break  up  more  effec- 
tually the  national  union,  no  person  waa  allowed  to 
contract  marriage,  or  to  purchase  land  or  buildings 
bnt  within  his  own  region.  They  wen  permitted 
to  smdt  capper  and  iron,  on  paying  half  the  tax 
which  the  kings  had  received ;  but  the  Bomana 
reserved  to  themsdves  the  right  of  working  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  fdling  naval  timber, 
as  well  ss  the  importation  of  aalt,  which,  as  the 
Third  Begion  only  was  to  have  the  right  of  selling 
it  to  the  Dardani,  was  probably  made  for  the  piofita 
of  the  conquerors  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  Mo  wonder, 
that  after'  such  a  division,  which  ton  the  race  in 
jueces,  the  Macedonians  should  compare  their  seve- 
rance to  the  laceratioa  and  diqointing  of  an  animal 
(Ut.  xIt.  30.) 

Thia  divisim  into  four  districts  did  not  Isst  longer 
than  eighteen  years,  bnt  many  tetradrachms  of  the 
fint  di^on  of  the  tetrarchy  coined  at  its  capital, 
Amphipdis,  are  still  extant.  B.  o.  149  Andriscos, 
calling  >iim;ift]f  Philip  son  of  Perseos,  reconquered 
all  Ihcedonia  (Liv.  EpU.  xlix),  bnt  was  ddeated 
and  taken  in  the  following  year,  by  Q.  Caedlius  Me- 
tellus;  after  which  the  Macedonians  were  made  tri- 
butary (Porphyr.  op.  £uid>.  Ciroa.  p.  I7S),  and 
the  ematij  was  probably  governed  by  a  "praetor," 
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like  Achua,  tttir  the  destmctioD  of  Corinth,  which 
cccnned  two  yan  ifterwaidB,  B.C.  146.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Aagrutni  the  Bomaiu  hmd  the 
troableeome  daty  of  defending  Macedonia,  against  the 
people  of  IllTiicam  and  Thrace ;  dnrinK  tiiat  period, 
they  established  colonies  at  Philippi,  Pella,  Stobi,  and 
Diom. 

At  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Macedonia  fell  to 
the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  Uii.  12  ;  Strab.  zriL  p.  840). 
Tiberios,  united  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  imperial  government  of  Moeaia,  in  order 
to  deliver  them  from  the  weight  of  the  proconsular 
administration  (Tac  .inn.  176 — 8U,  v.  10),  and  this 
continued  till  the  time  of  Claudius  (Suet.  Ctaud.  25 ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ix.  24).  Afterwards  it  was  again  under 
a  "  propraetor,"  with  the  title  "  proconsul"  (Orelli, 
Inier.  n.  1170  (Vespasian);  n.3851  (CaracalU), 
while  mention  often  occurs  of  "  legate"  (Orelli, 
n.  3658)  and  "  quaestores"  (Oralli,  nn.  822, 3144). 
Theasalonica,  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia, 
was  the  seat  of  government,  and  virtually  the  cajntal 
of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia. 
Under  Constantine,  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  two 
governments  of  the  praefecture  of  Illyricum,  and 
consisted  of  six  provinces,  Acbsea,  Macedcnia,  Crete, 
Thessaly,  Old  Epirus,  and  New  Epirus  (Marquardt, 
mBechar,Bdm.  ilttertiwn,  vol.iii.  pLi.  pp.115— 
119).  The  ravages  inflicted  by  the  nordiem  na- 
tions on  the  frontier  provinces  were  so  continual  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  greatly 
diminished,  the  uncultivated  plains  were  traversed 
by  armed  bands  of  Sclavonians,  who  gradually  settled 
in  great  numbers  in  Macedonia,  while  many  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  most  of  the  fortified  places  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
driven  into  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  or  into  the  low 
grounds  near  the  sea,  where  the  marshes  and  rivers 
which  intersect  them,  offered  means  of  resistance ; 
but  the  existence  of  the  ancient  race  may  be  said  to 
temunate  with  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  (Comp.  Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  AU.  vol.ii.  pp.  153 — 164.)  The  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  attempted  to  remedy  the 
depopulation  of  their  empire  by  transporting  Asiatic 
colonies.  Thns  a  colony  of  Persians  was  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Axius  (  Vardar)  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tbeophilna,  a.  d.  829—842,  and  it  long 
continued  to  famish  recruits  for  a  cohort  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vardariots.  In 
A.D.  1065  a  colony  of  Uzes  was  settled  in  Mace- 
donia, whose  chief)  rose  to  the  rank  of  senators,  and 
filled  high  official  situations  at  Constantinople  (Scy- 
litz.  ad  eak.  Cedreni,  p.  868 ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  273 ; 
Ann.Comn.  p.  195).  Anna  Comnena  (pp.  109, 315) 
mentions  colonies  <k  Turks  established  near  Achrida 
before  the  rdgn  of  her  father  (a.  d.  1081).  These 
and  other  nations  were  often  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Turks,  and  indeed  most  of  them  were 
descended  from  Turkish  tribes.  (Finlay,  Medtaeval 
Greece,  pi  31.) 

IV.  Phfitical  and  Con^arativt  Gtogrcfikg. 

The  large  space  of  country,  which  lies  to  the  "S. 
of  the  Cambnnian  chain,  is  in  great  part  mountainons, 
occupied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  mun  line  of  Scardus.  It 
also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins,  or  plains 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  well  adapted  to 
cultivation;  the  northemmcet  of  the  three,  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Anns,  now  the 
plain  of  Tettovo  or  Katteandde :  the  second  is  that 
of  Bitolia,  fininf.iding  to  a  great  extent,  with  that  of 
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ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Erigon  flows  towards 
the  Alios;  and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  GreetMl  and  Anaultiza,  containing  the 
Upper  Haliacmon  with  its  confluent  streams. 
These  plains,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are 
yet  very  fisrtile,  each  generally  bounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  precipitonsly  to  an  alpine  height,  and 
each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single 
river,  the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  and  the  .Haliacmon 
respMtively.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  E.  of  Pindns 
and  Scardus  is  described  as  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian 
plains  and  valleys  on  the  W.  sids  (cbmp.  Grote,  HitL 
of  Greece,  cxxv.). 

Upper  Miuxdonia  was  divided  into  Eukeia, 
EoROAKA,  Oresttis  and  Lthcbstis;  of  these  sub- 
divisions, Elimeia  comprehended  the  modem  districts 
of  Grevend,  Vertja,  and  Tjertembd;  Eordaea  those 
<X  Bvdja,  Sarig/md,  and  'Otirovo ;  Orestis  those  of 
Grdmiita,  Anateliba,  and  Kattaria  ;  and  Lyncestis 
FUurina,  and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  districts 
which  properly  belonged  to  Upper  Macedonia,  tlie 
country  to  the  N.  as  fkr  as  Illyricum  to  the  W.  and 
Thrace  to  the  E.  constituting  Paeokia,  a  part  of 
which  (probably  on  the  Upper  Axius)  was  a  separate 
kingdom  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Cassander  (Diod. 
XX.  19),  but  which  in  its  widest  sense  was  the  great 
belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  on  the  N.  and 
ME.  both  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia;  the  Utter 
contaimng  the  maritime  and  central  provinces,  which 
were  the  earliest  acquisition  of  the  kings,  namely, 
PiXKIA,  BOTTIAEIB,  Ehathia  and  Mtodonia. 

Pieria,  or  the  district  of  Katerim,  forms  the  slops 
of  the  range  of  mountains  of  which  Olympus  is  the 
highest  peak,  and  is  separated  from  Magnesia  on 
the  S.  by  the  Peneius  {SaUmavrla).  The  ml 
Emathia  is  in  the  interior  of  Macedooia,  and  did  not 
in  its  proper  sense  extend  towards  the  sea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Pieria  and  part  of  the  ancient 
Bottiaos.  Mygdonia  comprehended  the  pluns 
around  SdUmild,  together  with  the  valleys  of  KtttaH 
and  BetiMa,  extending  westward  to  the  Axins,  and 
including  the  lake  Balba  to  the  £.  The  name 
CHALcmicB  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  great 
peninsula  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  lidge  of  Ht. 
Kiortiatd. 

An  account  of  these  subdivisions  will  be  found 
under  their  different  heads,  with  a  list  of  the  towns 
belonging  to  each. 

Macedonia  was  traversed  by  the  great  miKtaiy 
road  —  the  Via  Eohatia;  this  route  has  been 
already  described  [Vol.  IL  p.  36]  as  far  as  Hera- 
cloa  Lyncestis,  the  first  town  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricum:  pursuing  it  from  that  point,  the  following 
are  the  stations  up  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  entered 
Thrace,  properly  so  called:  — 

Henideia. 

GeUaa  ■  ■  'Ottroro. 

Edessa  -  .  Vodtmi. 

PeUa  -  .  AUUm. 

Mutatio  Gephyra         -  Bridge  qfOeVardluhn. 

Thessalonica  ■  .  SahiMi. 

Melissurgis      -  .  ifeUuuryii. 

Apollonia       •  .  PoUma. 

Amphipolis     •  .  tfeiMiiria. 

From  the  Via  Egnatia  several  roads  branched  off  to 
the  K.  and  S.,  the  latter  leading  to  the  S.  pnmnoes 
of  Macedonia  and  to  Thessaly;  the  fbnner  int« 
Faeonia,  Dardania,  Moesia,  aiid  as  &r  ■■  the 
Danube. 
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-  Katerima, 
.  Malatkria. 


-  aaHaa. 

-  Demirbipi. 
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TbeFai%er  Tibb  fonushea  the  followiiig  lonte 
mn  PdUloUrisuin  Thessal7:  — 
Pe'Ji. 
Bena         •  -  Verria. 

Anikt 
Bail 

Hitcrs 

Siniii  (TaD(t) 

Oljmpoin     -  -        „ 

Tm  raaj]  led  to  Stohi  in  Pneonia,  the  one  from 
lenckii  Ljicatu,  the  other  from  Tbessalonica. 
Lcocrdia;  to  tlu  Ti^,  the  atstioas  cf  the  foimer 
w  — 

Saidat. 
Coimk 

Diritu  (Aadariitu). 
Stou. 

rtlxbtta— 
Ttwalaiic^ 
GxllimD 
Tuuisiia 
Uocnk 
Si.«u(Staii) 
Aitipmit     ■  . 

&<ti  -  .         „ 

nBs  Siirbi  igiin  two  nads  etmck  off  to  the  KW. 
ni  NT.  u  Sop  (SbSpia),  nt  the  "  d^boneh^"  from 
b<  UlTTua  mnmtiiiis  into  the  plains  of  PaeoiuA 
tl  tie  Vffa  AxiiB,  and  to  Serdica:— 

Tntmpui, 

Aaikm         .  .  fgtih. 

tiotii       .  .  Gkmilenda. 

Aeka  ■  . 

Seidica  .  .  Sofia. 

Coosmfrr,  TofBge  dau  la  Macedome,  2  vols.  Paris, 
831 :  Lake,  Tmveb  m  North  Greece,  4  vols.  Loa- 
m.  1833;  Ami  Boo^.  La  Tarqiae  dEurope,  4  Tola. 
Vj,  IMO;  Gricsbach,  Reite  durcA  Sumelien  mtd 
^'idt  Brua,  2  toIb.  GoUingen,  1841 ;  Joe.  Miiller, 
tSauM  RaatUen,  md  die  Oeterreichuch-ifon- 
"^ru^  Gmac,  Prag.  1844;  Kiepert,  General- 
r«rt<  4r  fanipatKAen  Tbriei,  4  parts,  Berlin, 
iSU;  Kidialir,  Xa:!  on  Atie.  Ethaog.  and  Geog. 
"^  <•  PP-  !'5,  297;  ^oAn  Alhanauche  Stu^en, 
la*  1854.) 

^  Tlijijh  the  Uacedoniane  were  regarded  by  the 
■i«la  u  >  Koi-tuiiaraas  people,  the  execntion  of 
ifir  taiB  wjoM  not  lead  to  that  inference,  as  they 
""fiMioiJ  Kriluig  piecea,  boldly  executed  in  high, 
>oipi»lirf.  The  coin  of  Alexander  L  of  Macedon, 
>^<^-500,  iitlKfitit  Imown  monarchic  coin  in  the 
•^J  tilt  tan  be  identified  with  a  written  name, 
■a  to  which,  eomeqnently,  a  positire  date  can  be 
^m4  Uhufor"lype"a  Macedonian  warrior 
'^H  *  bow,  he  beua  two  Iukcs,  and  weara  the 
f™**™!"!.  The  coins  of  the  princes  who  fol- 
«»M  l™  ohiiit  the  steps  towards  perfectirai  Tonr 

With  Philip  a  a  new  era  in  the  Macedonian 
?°*««™ow«.  At  this  period  the  coins  had 
'*™»  fofet  on  both  sidea,  that  is,  had  a  "  reverse" 
'iwaancmion  to  the  "obvene."  Daring  his 
^  "*  PW  nanes  at  Mt  Pangaeus  were  worked. 
^™ '  lup  gold  coinage,  the  pieces  of  which 

Wn  hiiiiBBe,uKi  were  pot  forth  in  ench  abnn- 
™««  »  to  amilate  thronghout  all  Greece.    The 
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series  of  coins,  bom  Philip  II.  to  the  extinction  of 
the  monarchy,  exhibit  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
monetary  art.  (Comp.  H.  N.  Humphrey's  Ancient 
Coint  and  Medali,  London,  1850,  pp.  58 — 65.) 
Daring  the  tetrarchy  there  are  namerous  existing 
coins,  evidently  struck  at  AmphipoUs,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  local  deity  Artemis  Tanropolos,  with  an 
"  obverse "  representing  the  common  Macedonian 
"  type,"  the  clab  of  Hercnles  within  a  garland  of 
oak,  and  the  legend  yiaK*i6rM>  tpunit.  (Comp. 
Eckhel,  ToL  ii.  p.  61,  fall.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COBf  or  MACEDONIA. 

MACELLAorMAGELLA(M<iKeAAa:  JlfoeeCan)), 
a  town  in  the  NW.  of  Sicily,  which  is  noticed  by 
Polybioa  (L  24)  as  being  taken  by  the  Roman  con- 
suls, G.  Doillius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  aa  they  returned 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Segesta,  in  b.c.  260.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  the  same  circumstance  noticed, 
and  the  name  of  this  otherwise  obscure  town  men- 
tioned, in  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  rostral 
column  which  records  the  exploits  c^  C.  Dnillios. 
(OrelL  Inter.  549.)  It  would  seem  from  Diodoros, 
^at  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  war,  the 
Romans  had  besieged  Macella  withont  success, 
which  may  acconnt  for  the  importance  thus  attached 
to  it.  (Diod.  xxiii.  4.  p.  502.)  The  passage  of 
Polybins  in  reality  affords  no  proof  of  the  position  of 
Macella,  though  it  has  been  generally  received  as  an 
evidence  that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Segesta  and  Panormus.  But  as  we  find  a  town 
still  called  MactUaro,  in  a  strong  position  on  a  hill 
abont  15  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  occupy  the  site  of  Macella.  The  only 
other  mention  of  it  in  history  occnis  in  the  Secrad 
Panic  War  (b.c.  211),  among  the  towns  which  re- 
volted to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  departnra  of 
Marcellna  from  Sicily.  (Liv.  xxvi.  21.)  As  its 
name  is  here  associated  with  those  of  Uybla  and 
Murgantia,  towns  situated  in  quite  another  part  of 
the  island,  Cluverius  supposes  that  this  must  be  a 
distinct  town  from  the  ilacella  of  Polybins ;  bat 
there  is  clearly  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  as- 
sumption. The  name  is  written  in  the  old  editions 
of  Livy,  Magella;  and  we  find  the  Magellini  ennme- 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14),  while  Ptolemy, 
like  Polybins,  writes  the  name  M^cXAo.  (Ptol.  iii. 
4.  §  14.)  The  orthography  is  therefore  dubious,  as 
the  authority  of  so  ancient  an  inscription  as  that  of 
Duillius  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case.  The  coins  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Macella  are  of  very  dubious 
authenticity.  fE.  H.  B.] 

MACEPHRACTA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  2),  a  small 
town  of  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linns.  It  was  sitiuted  apparently  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  W.  of  Sittace,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  Boyal  Canal,  or  Nalir-malia,  joined  the  Eo^ 
phrates.  [V.] 

MACESTUS  or  MECESTUS  (McfKWToj  or  M*. 

KcoTvi),  a  tributary  of  the  river  Rbyndaciu;  it  took 
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ita  origia  in  a  Uke  near  Ancyra,  and,  after  flowing  far 
aome  diatanoe  in  a  western  direction,  it  tmrned 
northward,  and  j(nned  the  Rhyndacnx  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Miletqwlis.  (Stiab.  zii.  pi  S76;  PUn. 
T.  40.)  It  aeenia  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one 
called  bj  Poljbioa  Megistos  (t.  77),  thoagh  the 
Scholiaat  on  ApoUonios  Khodios  (L 1 162)  remarks, 
that  in  his  time  the  Rhyndacus  itself  bore  that 
name.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  now  bears  the 
name  Sum  or  Sutagherli,  while  the  npper  part  is 
called  Simaul-Su.  (Hamilton's  Settareha,  voL  iL 
p^  105,  m.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'CETA  (Miiitrra,  Nearch.  Por^  p.  23  : 
C.  Xuuddom),  a  promontoi;  of  Arabia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  golf,  opposite  the  promontory 
Harmozon  in  Cannania.    (Stiab.  xv.  p.  726,  zvi.  p. 
765.)    It  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Uacae,  and  is, 
therefore,  called  b;  Strabo  (zvi.  p^  765)  a  promoo* 
tory  df  the  Hacas,  withoat  giving  it  any  special 
name.    It  {brmed  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  monn- 
tsins  of  the  Aaabi,  and'  is,  therefigre,  called  Iry  Pto- 
lemy (vL  7.  §  12),  rh  'Aaafiay  iiepor. 
MA'CETAE,  MACETIA.     [Maoedohia.] 
MACHAERUS  (Max<Ufoit:  Eth.  WaogufilTiis, 
Joseph.),  a  strong  fortreas  of  Peiaea,  first  mentioned 
\>j  Joaephns  in  connection  with  Alexander  the  son  of 
Hyicanos  I.,  by  whom  it  was  originally  boilt.  (^AnL 
xiiL  16.  §  3;  BdL  Jud.  viL  6.  §  Z)     It  was  d»- 
livend  by  his  widow  to  her  son  Aiistobulos,  who 
first  fortified  it  against  Gabinins  (AM.  xiv.  5.  §  2.) 
to  whom  he  afterwards  anrrendered  it,  and  by  whom 
it  was  dismantled  (§  4j  Strab.  xvi.  pL  762).     On 
his  escape  from  Borne  Aristobalna  again  attempted 
to  fortify  it;  but  it  was  taken  after  two  days'  siege 
(vi.  1).     It  is  hovrever  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Herod  the  Tetnueh,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist     It 
was  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  (*p&r  rait 
'tipaSlois  SftiTir)  (5.  §  2),  and  on  the  confines  of 
Herod's  jurisdiction  aiid  that  of  Aretas  king  of 
Arabia,  his  father-in-htw,  but  at  thia  time  the  his- 
torian expressly  states  that  it  belonged  to  the  latter 
(xviiL  6.  §  I.),  being  the  southern  extremity  of 
Peraea,  as  Pella  was  the  northern.  (£.  J'.  iiL  3.  §  8, 
iv.  7.  §  5.)  When  Herod's  firet  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretss,  first  suspected  her  husband's  guilty  passion 
for  Herodias,  bis  brother  Philip's  irife,  she    dis- 
sembled her  indignation,  and  requested  to  be  sent 
to  Machaems,  whence  she  immedutely  proceeded  to 
Fetra,  her  father's  capital.     The  fact  of  Hachaems 
being  then  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Aretss  pre- 
sents an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  reception  of 
Josephns's  statement  that  it  vras  the  place  of  SL 
John  the  Baptist's  martyrdom :  for  suffering,  as  he 
did  in  one  view,  as  a  martyr  for  the  conjugal  rights 
of  the  daughter  of  Aretaa,  it  is  imposrible  to  believe 
that  Herod  could  have  had  power  to  order  his  exe- 
cution in  that  fortress,    (xviii.  6.  §§  1,  2.)    It  held 
out  against  the  Bomans  afier  the  fiUl  of  Jemsalem, 
and  the  account  of  its  siege  and  reduction  by  the 
lieutenant  Lucilius  Bassns  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  fortress, 
which  Pliny  (v.  15)  reckons  second  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  strength  of  its  works.     Joeephus's  aooonnt 
is  as  follows.    It  was  situated  on  a  very  high  hill, 
and  surrounded  with  a  wall,  trenched  ^nut  on  all 
sides  with  valleys  of  enormous  depth,  so  as  to  deiy 
embankments.    Its  western  side  was  the  highest, 
and  on  this  quarter  the  valley  extended  60  stadia, 
as  far  aa  the  Dead  Sea.     On  the  north  and  south 
the  valleys  were  not  so  steep,  but  still  such  as  to 
KDdsr  the  fortress  nnaaaailable,  and  the  eaateni 
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valley  had  a  depth  of  100  cubits.  It  had  been  se- 
lected by  Herod,  on  aocount  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position, 
and  he  had  enclosed  a  large  space  within  its  walls, 
which  was  strengthened  with  towers.  Thia  formed 
the  city:  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis, surrounded  with  a  wall  of  its  own :  flanked 
with  comer  towers  <^  160  cubits  in  hdgbt.  In  the 
middle  of  this  wss  a  stately  palace,  laid  out  in  large  and 
beautiful  chambers,  and  fiimished  with  numerous 
reservoirs  for  preserving  the  rain  water.  A  shrub  of 
ms,  of  portentous  size,  grew  in  thepaUce  yard,  equal 
in  height  and  bulk  to  any  fi^-tree.  A  large  store 
of  missiles  and  military  engines  was  kept  there  so 
as  to  enable  its  garrison  to  endure  a  protracted 
siege.  Bassus  proposed  to  sssail  it  on  the  east  side, 
and  commenced  raising  banks  in  the  valley,  and  the 
garrison,  having  left  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  fate,  betook  themselves  to  the  acropolis,  from 
which  they  made  a  succeasioa  of  spirited  sallies 
against  the  besiegen.  In  one  of  these  a  youth 
named  Eleazar,  of  influential  connections,  fell  into 
the  hsnda  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  his  lite  was  spared,  and  he 
and  they  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place  in  safety. 
A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  city,  thus 
abandoned,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape:  but 
1700  malea  were  maaaacred,  and  the  women  and 
children  aold  into  captivity.  (_B.  J,  viL  6.)  Ito 
site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modem  tiroes;  but  it 
is  certainly  wrongly  placed  by  Pliny  at  the  South 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (viL  16;  BeUnd,  :  v.  p.  880). 
The  account  given  by  Joaephns  of  the  copions  hot 
springs  of  bitter  and  aweet  water,  of  the  sulphur 
and  aUum  mines  in  the  valley  of  Baaras,  which  he 
places  on  the  north  of  the  ci^  of  Machaems,  seems 
rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  ruined  sites,  noticed  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  vicini^  pf  Callirrhoe,  where  these  phas- 
nomsna  are  still  found;  but  not  the  peculiarly 
noxious  tree,  of  the  same  name  as  the  valley,  which 
was  deadly  to  the  gatherer,  but  was  a  specific  against 
daemoniacal  poaseasioo.  [Calukshoe.]  (U>y 
and  Mangles,  Tnmb,  pp.  464,  465.)    [G.  V.] 

MACHAETE'GI  (VSaxainrrol;  some  MBS.  read 
Kaxirreml,  Ptd.  iv.  14.  §  11),  a  people  of  "  Scythia 
intra  Imanm,"  near  the  IIstax.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HACHELO'NES  (MaxcAunr,  Ainan,  PeripL 
pi  II;  Anon,  p.  15),  a  subdivision  of  the  Colchian 
tribes  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Pbasia.  Anchialus, 
prinoe  of  this  people,  aa  well  aa  of  the  Heniodii, 
submitted  to  Trajan.  (Dion  Caas.  Ixviii.  1 9 ;  Bitter, 
£n£hiiK2s,vol.x.p.ll6.)  [E.B.J.] 

MA'CHLYES  (MiixAvet,  Herod,  iv.  179;  PtoL 
iv.  3.  §  26.  vulg.  McExpiKs),  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
S.  of  Africa  Propria  (Byzaoena),  on  the  river  Triton, 
and  separated  by  the  lake  Tritonis  fiom  the  Loto- 
phagi,  like  whom  they  fed  upon  the  lotus.  (Comp. 
Plin.vii2.)  [P.  a] 

MACHU'RES.    [Madbetabia.] 
MAOEU'SU.     [Mausetasia.] 
MA'CHTNI    (Mdxum),  a  people    of  Africa 
Propria,  whom  Ptolemy  phioes  S.  of  the  Liby. 
Phoenicians,  as  far  as  the  Leaser  Syrtia  and   the 
Machltes.     (PtoL  iv.  3.  §§  22,  26.)      [P.S.] 

MACINA  (Mwciv^),  a  distiict  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Straho  (xvi.  p.  766)  as  nearest 
to  Babylonia,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  on  another  by  the  marshes  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  farmed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  so  a  third  by  the  Pcnian  Golf.    Ita  dimat* 
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ns  hesvy  snd  foggy,  ahomrj  and  hot,  bat  pro- 
dncmg  o^oelknt  tnaX,  The  ciUtiTation  of  the  vine 
was  peeiUiar.  They  mn  jbntei  in  the  nunhee, 
the  acil  ntixmnj  fafibmr  BOStenaiKe  being  placed 
in  wiekBr  baaketa.  They  vonld  aometiinea  drift 
from  \bax  moorings,  and  were  throst  back  to  their 
jjlaeea  with  poles.  [O.  W.] 

UACISTUS  or  MACISTUH  (K(Uurros,  rh 
Mrfnarw :  SA.  TtaKtarmi),  a  town  of  Triphjlia, 
in  Elis,  eaid  to  have  been  also  called  Piatakistcb. 
(nXoTcvurroSi,  Strab.  riii.  p.  345.)  It  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  the  Paroreatae  and  Cancones, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  Hinyae.  (Stiab.  L  c  ; 
Herod,  rv.  148.)  It  was  afterwards  snbdaed  by  the 
Eleians,  and  became  one  of  their  dependent  town- 
■lups  whose  histoiy  ia  given  nnder  Lbpskox.  Id 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  waa  no  longer  inhabited  (viii. 
Pl  349).  MaeistDS  was  sitnated  upon  a  lofty  hill 
in  the  north  of  Triphylia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  in  the  north  d  the  district,  as 
Leprenm  was  in  the  sooth.  That  Uaeiatns  was  in 
the  north  of  Triphylia  appeals  fiom  serenl  ciicnm- 
(tatees.  Strabo  describa  its  Ijenituiy,  the  Madstia, 
as  bordering  npon  Ksatis.  (Strab.  viii.  pi  343.) 
A^a,  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Elia,  in  B.  c. 
400,  when  he  entered  Triphylia  through  the  Anion 
of  Heasenia,  was  first  joined  by  the  Lepreatae,  next 
by  the  Maeistii,  snd  dien  by  the  Epitalii  on  the 
Alpbona.  (Xen.  Bett.  iil  2.  §  25.)  Stephanas 
jlaccs  Hadstos  to  the  westward  of  the  Lepreatis 
(Ste{^.  B.  s.  «.);  bat  this  ia  obvionsly  an  error,  as 
Arcadia  bordered  npon  the  Lepreatis  in  that  direc- 
tion. Uaeiatns  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
ndghbonrbood  of  Ssmicnin  npon  the  coast,  as  it  bad 
the  snperintendence  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Sannan  Poseidon  at  this  place.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  343.) 
From  these  drcomstances  then  can  be  little  donbt 
that  Uacistais  was  sitnated  npon  the  heights  of 
Kiaiifa. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Paosaniss  and  Polybins 
maition  only  Samicnm,  and  Xenophon  only  Macistus. 
This  bet,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Macistjans 
having  the  snperintendence  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sanuan  Poseidon,  has  led  to  the  conjectnie  that  npon 
the  decay  of  Samoa  npon  the  coast,  the  Hinyans 
bmlt  MadstDS  npon  the  heights  above;  bat  that  the 
indent  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards  revived  in 
the  tana  of  Smmcnm.  The  Madstians  had  a  temple 
of  Herenles  ntnated  apon  the  coast  near  the  Addon. 
(Sbrib.  viiL  p.  348.) 

(Leake,  iforea,  v(d.  ii.  p.  SH>6;  Peloponaaiaea, 
p.  217;  Boblaye,  lUchenAa,  fe.,  pi  136;  Cnrtins, 
Pelopomiao*,  voL  ii.  p.  83.) 

MAGNA  (VUxm),  an  inland  town  of  Anbia 
FeHz,  aoeotding  to  Ptolemy  (vL  7.),  who  phujes  it 
in  ht.  67°,  long.  28°  45',  near  the  Aelanitic  golf 
ofthe  Bed  Sea,  now  the  (?«[/■  o/.,4faJo.     [G.  W.] 

HACOBABA  (Miwapd«a),  an  inland  dty  of 
Arabia  Felix,  phwed  by  Ptolemy  in  lat  73°  20', 
long.  22°,  nnivenally  admitted  to  be  the  andent 
«*^««Mi.«l  representative  of  the  modem  Mekka  or 
Meoea,  which  Mr.  Forster  holds  to  be  an  idiomatic 
aUmviatioD  of  Machoraba,  identical  vrith  the  Arabic 
"  Mechaiab,"  "  the  warlike  dty,'  or  "  the  dty  of 
the  Hath."  (Geoy.  of  Arabia,  vol.  L  ppi  265, 266.) 
A  very  high  antiquity  is  claimed  ibr  this  dty  in 
the  native  baditions,  bat  the  absence  of  sll  authentic 
notices  of  it  in  the  andent  geographers  mnst  be 
allowed  to  disprove  its  claim  to  notoriety  on  aooonnt 
of  its  sanctity  at  any  very  remote  period.  The 
tenitaj  i£  Mdeka  was,  according  to  noivenal 
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Arabian  history  or  tradition,  the  central  teat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jorham  and  the  Jorhamites,  descendants 
of  the  Joktaiiite  patriarch  Sherah,  the  Jerah  of  the 
Vnk.  of  Geneais  (z.  26),  who  in  the  earliest  times 
were  the  sovereigns  of  Mekka,  the  gnardians  of  the 
Eaaba,  and  the  snperintendents  of  the  idolatroos 
sacrificee  in  the  valley  of  Jfma,  from  whence  they 
derived  their  classical  synonym  Hdcail  It  ia 
qnite  nncertain  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
Ishmselite  Arabs  of  the  fiunily  of  Eedar,  whcsa 
descendants,  according  to  immemorial  Arabic  tra- 
dition, settled  in  the  Hedjaz;  and  one  tribe  of  whom 
vras  named  Konitk  (coUegit  tmdigtie),  "  quod  circa 
Meccam,  congngaii  degeraU.'  (Canns.ap.  Golinm, 
m  «■>&,  dted  by  Fonter,  Gtog.  of  AnAia,  vol  1. 
Pl  848,  D.)  This  tribe,  however,  fiom  which  Mo- 
hammed sprang,  had  been  for  centuries  the  gnardiana 
of  the  Eaaba,  and  lords  of  Mekka,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance :  fior  if  the  very  pUusiUe  etymology  and 
import  of  the  classical  name,  as  above  given,  be 
correct,  and  Bem-Harb  was,  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
elaborately  proved,  a  synonym  for  the  sons  of  Kedar, 
it  will  follow  that  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
their  name  to  the  captal  some  time  before  it  ap- 
peared in  Ptolemy's  list,  nor  can  any  traces  of  a 
more  andent  name  be  discovered,  nor  any  notices 
of  the  andent  dty,  farther  than  the  bare  mention 
of  its  name  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

"JfeUo,  sometimes  also  called  Bekka,  which 
words  are  synonymous,  and  ngnify  a  place  of  great 
concourse,  is  certwnly  one  of  die  moet  andent  citiea 
in  the  world.  It  is  by  somethonght  to  be  the  Mesa 
of  Scripture  (Gen.  z.  30),  a  nsme  not  unknown  to 
the  Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
Ishmael's  sons"  (Gen.  zzv.  15).  (Sale's  Konm, 
Pnlimmary  Diteount,  sect  L  p.  4.)  Its  situation 
is  thus  described  by  Burokhardt: — "The  town  is 
sitnated  in  a  valley,  narrow  and  sandy,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  from  north  to  south  ;  but  it 
inclines  towards  the  north-west  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  In  breadth  this  valley 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  paces, 
the  chief  part  of  the  dty  bang  placed  where  the 
valley  is  most  brosd.      'The  town  itself  covers  a 

space  of  about  1500  paces  in  length  ; but  the 

whole  extent  of  ground  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  Mekka"  (L  e.  including  the  suburbs) 
"  amounts  to  3500  paces.  The  mountains  encloeing 
this  valley  (which,  before  the  town  was  built,  the 
Arabs  had  named  Wady  Mekka  or  Bekka)  are  from 
200  to  500  feet  in  height,  completely  barren  and 
destitute  of  trees. ....  Most  of  the  town  is  situated 
in  the  valley  itself;  but  there  are  also  parts  bnilt 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  principally  of  the 
eastern  chain,  where  the  primitive  habitations  of 
the  Eoreysh  and  the  andent  town  appear  to  have 
been  placed."  It  is  described  as  a  handsome  town; 
with  streets  broader,  and  stone  bouses  more  lofiy, 
than  in  other  Eastern  dtiee :  but  since  the  decline  of 
the  pilgrimage  "  numerous  buildmgs  in  the  outskirts 
have  &Uen  completely  into  ruin,  and  the  town  itself 
exhibits  in  every  street  houses  rapidly  decaying." 
Its  population  has  declined  in  proportion.  The  results 
of  Borckbardt's  inquiries  gave  "between  25,000 
and  30,000  stationary  inhabitants  for  the  population 
of  the  dty  and  sabnrbs,  besides  from  3000  to 
4000  Abyssinians  and  black  slaves:  its  hal>it»tians 
are  capable  of  containing  three  times  this  number." 
This  estimate,  however,  shows  s  considerable  increase 
within  the  last  three  centuries;  for  "  in  the  time  of 
Saltan  Selym  L  (in  A.H.  923,  L  «.  A.D.  1517}  a 
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rensns  wis  taken,  and  the  number  found  to  be 
1 2,000  men,  women,  and  childreD."  In  earlier  times 
the  population  was  much  more  considerable  ;  for 
"  when  Aboa  Dhaker  sacked  Hekka  in  A.  H.  314 
(a.d.  926)  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  hj 
his  ferocious  soldiers.'  Ali  Bey's  estimatein  a.d.  1 807 
is  much  lower  than  Burckhardt's  in  A.  i>.  1814. 
Tet  the  former  says  "  that  the  population  of  Mekka 
diminishes  sensibly.  This  city,  which  is  known  to 
hare  contained  more  than  100,000  souls,  does  not  at 
present  shelter  more  than  from  16,000  to  18,000;" 
and  conjectures  that  "  it  will  be  reduced,  in  the 
coDise  of  a  century,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  size  it 
now  is."  The  celebrated  Kaaba  demands  a  cursory 
notice.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  court, 
which  forma  a  parallelogram  of  about  536  feet  by 
356,  surrounded  by  a  double  piazza.  This  sanc- 
tuary, called,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  El-Uaram,  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is  built 
in  a  narrow  valley,  having  a  considerable  slope  from 
north  to  south.  In  order  to  form  a  level  area  for 
the  great  court  of  the  temple,  the  ground  has  evi- 
dently been  hollowed  oat,  subsequently  to  the 
erection  of  the  Kaaba,  which  is  the  only  ancient 
ediBce  in  the  temple.  The  building  itself  (called 
by  the  natives  Beit-UUah,  the  House  of  God),  pro- 
hably  tlie  most  ancient  sacred  building  now  existing, 
is  a  quadriUtenI  tower,  the  sides  and  angles  of 
which  are  nnequal.  Its  dimensions  are  38  feet  by 
39,  and  its  height  34  feet  4  inches;  built  of  square- 
hewn  but  unpoliiihed  blocks  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
mica,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  black  stone,  the  most  sacred  object  of  vene- 
ration, is  built  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  KE. 
and  SE.  sides,  42  inches  above  the  pavement  It 
is  believed  by  the  Moslems  to  have  been  presented 
to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  is  cslled  "  the 
heavenly  stone."  Ali  Bey  says  that  "  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  throughout  its 
circumference  with  small,  pointed,  coloured  ciystals, 
and  varied  with  red  feldspatb  upon  a  dark  black 
ground  like  coal."  The  famous  well  of  Zemzem,  in 
the  great  mosk,  is  56  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  fed  by  a  copious  spring  ;  but  its  water,  says 
Burekhardt,  "  however  holy,  is  heavy  to  the  taste, 
and  impedes  digestion."  Ali  Bey,  on  the  contrary, 
says  that  it  is  wholesome,  though  warmer  than  the 
air  even  in  that  hot  climate.  The  town  is  further 
supplied  with  rain-water  preserved  in  cisterns:  but 
the  best  water  in  Mekka  is  brought  by  a  conduit 
from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or  seven  hours 
distant."  (Ali  Bey,  TrarieU,yo\.  ii.  pp.  74 — 114; 
Burekhardt,  Tnaxli »  Arabia,  pp.  94,  &c.)  [6.W.] 
MACRA  {i  Maicpv!,  Strab.;  Ptolemy  has  the 
corrupt  form  WaKpi\Xa :  Magrd),  a  conaderable 
river  of  Northern  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennines  and 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  near  Luna.  It  was 
under  the  Roman  dominion  the  established  limit  be- 
tween Liguria  and  Etruria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  Flor. 
ii.  3.  §  4;  Strab.  v.  p.  222 ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  14) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Apuani 
occupied  the  country  on  both  ades  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  long  struggle  with  that  people  that 
the  Romans  were  able  to  carry  their  arms  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Macra.  (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  41.) 
The  Macra  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  but  it  still  retuns  the 
character  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at  times  very  vio- 
lent and  impetuous,  at  others  so  shallow  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  navigation  (Lucan,  ii.  426).  The 
rains  of  Luna  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Magra,  aboat  a  mile  from  the  sea,  while  the  cele- 
brated Port  of  Luna  (the  Gulf  of  Spaia)  is  some 
miles  distant  to  the  W.,  and  separated  from  it  by 
so  intervening  range  of  hills  [Luxa].  About  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  Magra  receives  from  its 
W.  bank  the  waters  of  the  Vara,  also  a  formidable 
torrent,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  Boactbs  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  3).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACRA  COME,  a  place  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxii.  1 3)  along  with  Sperchiae.  Its  position  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  perhaps  a  town  of  the  Aenianes. 

MAORIS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  also 
called  Helena.     [Hrlcma.] 

MACRO'BII  (Herod.  iU.  17—25 ;  Plin.  vt  30. 
s.35,  viLI.  B.3;  Solin.  30.  §9  ;  Meh^  iii.  9.  §1). 
or  the  long-lived,  might  have  been  briefly  enume- 
rated among  the  numerous  and  obscure  tribes  which 
dwelt  above  Philae  and  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Mile,  were  it  not  for  the  conspicuous  nosition  as- 
signed to  them  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  the 
Macrobii  as  a  strong  and  opulent  nation,  remarkable 
for  its  stature,  beauty  and  longevity,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  highly  civilised.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, a  rumour  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
Macrobian  territory  stimulated  the  avarice  of  the 
Persian  king,  Cambyses,  who  led  a  gr«at  army 
against  them :  but  in  his  haste  he  omitted  to  pro- 
vide his  host  with  food  and  water,  and  the  dty  was 
distant  many  days'  journey,  and  between  the  Macro- 
bian land  and  Egypt  lay  sandy  wastes,  and  the  Per- 
sians perished  through  drought  and  hunger,  Cam- 
byses alone  and  a  sm^  residue  of  bis  army  returning 
to  Egypt.  In  tlie  description  of  Herodotus,  the  most 
important  point  is  the  geographical  position  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  in  the  farthest  south  (M  rf  vorip 
l&oXdira'i),  c  17,  ta  laxcera  tris  T^r,  e.  25)  the 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus.  The  Macrobian  land  was  ac- 
cordingly beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  that  undefined  and  illimit- 
able region  called  Barbaiia  by  the  ancient  cosmo- 
graphers. 

Travellers  and  writers  on  geography  have  advanced 
several  theories  respecting  their  position  in  Africa. 
Bruce  (TrateU,  voL  iv.  p.  43)  supposes  the  Ma- 
crobii to  have  been  a  tribe  of  Shangalla  or  lowland 
blacks.  Rermell  [Geogr.  Syttem  of  Herod,  ii.  p.29, 
2nd  edit.)  identifies  them  with  the  Abyssinians; 
Heeren  (Afriean  Aotions,  voL  iL  pp.  321 — 338) 
believes  them  to  have  been  a  branch  <^  the  Sem&leh 
who  occupied  the  maritime  district  around  Cops 
Gvardafui:  while  Miebuhr(iXMer(atu)n  on  theGteg. 
ofBerod.  p.  20)  objects  to  all  these  surmises,  as 
taking  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  in  Herodotos 
himself.  In  the  story,  as  it  stands,  there  is  one  in- 
surmountable objection  to  the  position  in  the  far 
south  assigned  to  them  by  the  historian,  and  too 
readily  accepted  by  his  modem  commentators.  No 
army,  much  less  an  oriental  army  with  its  many 
incumbrances,  could  have  marched  from  Egypt  into 
Aiyttima  without  prcvionsly  sending  fbrwud  maga- 
zines and  securing  vrells.  There  were  neither  roads, 
nor  tanks  of  water,  nor  com  land  nor  herbage  to  be 
foimd  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  route  (Ti^i/uii, 
c.  25).  Even  at  the  present  day  no  direct  comma- 
nication  exists  between  Aegypt  and  the  land  of  the 
Nubians  of  Somileh.  No  single  traveller,  no  caravan, 
could  adventure  to  proceed  by  land  fcaai  the  cata- 
racts to  Cape  Gvaraafvi.  An  army  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  alleged  host  of  Cambyses  would  in 
a  few  days  exhaust  the  grass  and  the  millet  of  Nu- 
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Ih  whcran  the  only  pndnctin  aoil  fiv  come  han- 
dnds  of  milea  aoath  of  Philae  consuta  of  narrow 
(lips  of  gnmnd  adjacent  to  and  irrigated  by  the  Nile. 
Fran  the  aoothem  irantier  of  Egypt  to  the  neanst 
frontier  of  Abj/nmia  the  only  practical  road  for  an 
anny  lies  along  the  river  bank,  and  the  distance  to 
be  tnreraed  is  at  least  900  milu. 

We  mnat  therefore  abandon  the  belief  that  the 
Ilacnlaans  dwelt  in  the  fiuthcst  south.  Bat  there 
ara  other  snspicioiis  featoiw  in  the  narratlTe.  Similar 
length  of  days  is  ascribed  by  Heindotna  to  the  Tar- 
teasjana  (i.  163;  oomp.  Anacreon,  ap.  Slrai.  iii.  2), 
nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Hyperboreans  in 
the  nt'—"'  north  are  also  denominated  Hacrobii. 
We  may  aba  bear  in  nund  the  mythical  aspect  of 
Homer's  Aetfaiopians  (^lUad,  i.  423)  in  which  pas- 
sage the  epithet  "  {anltlees'  (i/i^/tans)  implies  not 
mini  bnt  phyacal  superiority  (comp.  Herod,  iiL  20: 
fJrfvFm  ml  mbAiorai  iyOfinni  -wiimur).  "  Men," 
as  Dr.  Kenrick  justly  remarks,  "  groaning  under  the 
boiden  of  the  sodal  state,  have  in  every  age  been 
pnoe  to  indulge  in  such  pctures  of  ease  and  abun- 
dance as  Herodotus,  in  the  passages  dted,  and  Pin- 
dar (Pgtk.  z.  57)  draw  of  countries  beyond  the 
limiSs  of  geographical  knowledge  and  of  times  beyond 
the  odgin  of  history.' 

If,  £en,  we  do  not  yield  up  the  Hacrobii  to  myth 
er  fiible  altogether,  we  must  seek  for  them  in  some 
district  nearer  Aegypt  Whatever  tribe  or  region 
Cambyses  intended  to  subdue,  gold  was  abnndant, 
and  brass,  or  rather  copper,  scarce  among  them. 
Now  the  modem  inhahitants  a! Kordofm  {liP  20'— 
10°  N.  hU.,  S8°— 32°  E.  long.)  are  oommonly  called 
Nolnh,  and  Nob  is  an  old  Aegyptian  word  for  gold. 
Again,  the  Macrobii  were  singularly  tall,  well  pn>- 
poitiaDed  and  healthy;  and  Kmrdofan  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with 
able-bodied  and  comely  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Hume, 
^  Walpok,  Turtei/,  pi  392).  Moreover,  the  ca- 
nvans  1»ar  with  them,  as  marketable  wares,  wrought 
and  nnwrought  copper  to  this  district.  In  1821 
Mohammed  Ali  achieved  what  Cambyses  failed  in 
attempting.  With  less  than  7000  men,  half  of 
whom  indeed  perished  through  btigue  and  the  cli- 
mate, he  sahdued  all  the  oountiies  contigaons  to  the 
Nile  as  &r  as  Senaaar  and  Xordo/on inclusive:  and 
the  objects  which  stimnlated  his  ezpeditioo  were 
gold  and  j2ii«f.  W«  shall  therefore  perhaps  not 
greatly  err  in  assigning  to  the  Macrobii  of  Hero- 
dotns  a  local  batutstion  much  nearer  than  Abt/Msmia 
to  the  southern  fixntier  of  Aegypt,  nor  in  suggesting 
that  their  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  is  a 
cmiupUno  of  the  Semitic  win^  UagrM,  i.  e.  the 
dwellen  in  the  west  A  position  west  of  the  Ifile 
would  account  also  for  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Ichthyophagi  of  Elepbantis  (fiojah  or  Biiharya 
Arshe)  of  the  languages  of  the  MacrobiL 

The  modem  Bisfaaryes  occupy  the  country  east  of 
the  Nile  from  A^ypt  to  Ahyismia!  and  their  trade 
and  joameys  extend  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  Kordqfan. 
If  then  we  r^rd  the  Hacrobii  (the  Magrabf)  and 
thelchthyoph^  (the  Bisharye)  ss  respectively  seated 
CD  the  east  and  west  banks  <^  the  Nile,  the  latter 
ftofle  will  have  been  the  most  avulable  guides 
whom  Cambyses  could  employ  for  explciing  the  land 
ef  the  HscroUsns. 

It  should  he  remembered,  however,  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Persian  expedition 
cither  from  the  Persian  conquerors  of  Aegypt,  or 
from  the  Aegyptian  priests  tiiemselves:  neither  of 
vlum  would  be  wilfing  to  disclose  to  an  inquisitive 
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icnigner  the  acttul  sitnaUon  of  a  land  in  whidi  gold 
was  so  abnndant.  By  pUcing  it  in  the  far  south, 
and  exaggerating  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
aimy  of  Cambyses,  they  might  justly  hope  to  deter 
strangers  from  pcying  into  ths  recesses  of  a  rsgioo 
from  which  tbuuselves  were  deiiviqg  a  profitable 
monopoly. 

Upon  the  wcodan  of  the  HscroUan  Isnd  it  wonU 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell,  were  they  not  in 
singular  acoordance  with  some  known  features  in  the 
physical  or  commercial  character  of  that  region.  In 
the  sonthera  portion  of  Kordqfim  the  hills  rise  to  a 
consideiBble  height,  and  iron  ore  in  some  districts  is 
plentifuL  The  fixintain  of  health  may  thus  hav* 
been  coe  of  seven!  mineral  springs.  The  ssciiption 
of  extreme  longevity  to  a  people  who  dwelt  in  a  hot 
and  by  no  means  healthy  climate  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  whereas  many  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  in  these  r^ons  put  to  death  their  old  people, 
when  no  longer  capable  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  Macrobians  abstained  from  so  omel  • 
practice.  The  procerity  of  the  king  seems  to  imply 
that  the  chieftains  of  the  Hscrobii  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  their  subjects  (compsre  Scylax,  op. 
Arittot  vii.  p.  1332).  "  The  Table  of  the  Sun"  is 
the  market-place  in  which  trade,  or  rather  barter, 
was  carried  on  with  strangers,  according  to  a  prac- 
tice mentioned  by  Cosmas,  the  Indian  mariner,  who 
describes  the  annual  &in  of  southern  Aethiopia  in 
terms  not  unlike  those  employed  by  Herodotus  in  hii 
aocoontofthsMacrobians(ppil38,139).  [W.B.D.] 

MACBOCE'PHALI  (MtupMc^^tAm),  that  is, 
"people  with  long  heads.^  (Strab.  L  p.  43.)  The 
Siginni,  a  baiiwrons  tribe  about  Mount  Caneasns, 
artificially  ocntrived  to  lengthen  then:  heads  as  much 
as  possible.  (Strab.  zL  p.  520;  comp.  Hippocr. 
de  Aer.  35.)  It  appears  that  owing  to  this  custom 
they  were  called  Hacrocephali ;  at  least  Pliny 
vi.  4),  Pomp.  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Scylax  (p.  33), 
speak  of  a  nation  of  this  name  in  the  north-east  of 
Pontus.  The  anonymons  author  of  the  PetyiL 
Pont.  Eta.  (p.  14)  regards  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Hacnmes,  bnt  Pliny  (JL  c.)  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  two.  [L.  S.] 

MACBCXNES  (VUKpttrts),  •  powerful  tribe  in 
the  east  of  Pmtus,  about  the  Moschid  moun- 
tains. They  are  described  ss  wearing  garments 
made  of  hair,  and  aa  using  in  wsr  wooden 
helmets,  small  shields  of  wicker-work,  and  short 
lances  with  long  points.  (Herod.  iL  104,  viL  78 ; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.   §  3,   v.  5.  §  18,  vii.  8. 

L85;  comp.  Hecat /Vojiii.  191;  Scylax,  p.  S3; 
onys.  Ferieg.  766 ;  ApdloD.  Bbod.  iL  S2 ;  Plin. 
vi.  4 ;  Jose^.  e.  Apim.  i.  §  22,  who  asserts 
that  they  obeerved  the  custom  of  circumcision.) 
Stisbo  (xii.  p.  548)  remarks,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  formerly  called  Macrones  bore  in  his  day  the 
name  of  Sanni,  though  Pliny  {L  e.)  speaks  of  the 
Sanni  and  Macxones  as  two  distinct  peoples.  They 
appear  to  have  always  been  a  rude  and  wild  tribe, 
until  dvilisation  and  Christianity  were  introduced 
among  them  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop. 
Bett.  Pen.  i.  15,  BeU.  Goth.  iv.  2,  de  Aed.  ill 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

MACBON  TEICHOS  (Mcucpir  Tsixot),  also 
called  "  the  wall  of  Anastssius,"  was  a  fortification 
constructed  In  A.  D.  507,  by  iia  emperor  Anssta- 
sins  I.  of  Constantinople,  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
the  Bulgarians:  it  consisted  of  a  strong  wall  ru» 
ning  across  the  isthmus  of  Constantinople,  from  the 
I  coast  of  the   Propontis  to  that  of  the  Euxin*. 
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Soma  puts  of  this  wall,  which  at  a  later  period 
prored  useful  against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing. 
(Proeop.  de  Aed.  it.  9;  comp.  JDict.  ofBiogr.  VoL 
1.  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

MACROPOGO'NES  (Vtiupmirim'tt),  oi  the 
"  Lonpbeards,'*  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  W.  Caacasns 
(Strab.  si.  pi.  492),  whose  position  must  be  fixed 
somewhere  near  TarcSnalai.  (Chesnejr,  EupArat. 
toL  L  p.  276.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACTO'EIUM  (MoirrcSpioi'),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gela,  mentioned  \>j  Herodotus 
(ril.  153),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  bj  a 
body  <^  Gelean  citizens,  who  were  drirai  out  from 
their  eoontiy,  and  were  restored  to  it  bj  Telioes, 
the  ancestor  of  Gelon.  The  name  is  also  fonnd  in 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  («.r.),  who  cites  It  from 
Fhilistns,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  later  times. 
The  only  6lae  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by 
Herodotus,  who  calls  it  "a  city  abova  Gela,"  by 
which  he  must  mean  further  inland.  Claverius 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Buiera,  a  town  on  a  bill  abont  8  miles  inland  from 
Terranova,  the  site  of  Gela.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
363.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HACUU,  a  town  in  the  north  c^  Asthiopia. 
(Plin.  Ti  29.  s.  35.) 

MACUREBI.    [IfAnKKTAinA.] 

MACY'NIA  (Mafcvvla,  Strab.  x.  p.  451 ;  JSaidm, 
Plut.  Quaat.  Graec.  15;  Mutuixia,  Steph.  B.  j.  v.: 
Eth.  VLoKvvtii),  a  town  of  Aetolia  on  the  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Taphiissns. 
According  to  Strabo  it  was  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Ozolian  Locriaus  by  the  poet  Arcbytas 
of  Amphissa,  who  describes  it  m  an  hexameter  Une: 
"  the  grape-clad,  perfnme-breathing,  lovely  Mac^a." 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  AJcaeus,  the 
Hessenian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  V., 
king  of  Macedonia.  Pliny  mentions  a  monntain  Ma- 
cynium,  which  must  have  been  part  of  Mount  Ta- 
phiassns,  nearMacynia,  unless  it  is  indeea  a  mistake 
for  the  town.  (Strab.  x.  pp.'  451,  460 ;  Plut.  {.  e. ; 
Anik.  Grace,  ix.  518;  Plin.  iy.  3;  Leake,  JVorttem 
Qreece,  toI.  i.  p.  III.) 

MACY'NIUM.  [Macynia  ;  ArrouA,  p.  63,  b.] 

MADAI.     [Mkdia.] 

MADAURA  (Augustin.  Ep.  49,  Con/,  ii.  3)  or 
Madubus  (Hdiovpot,  Ptol.  ir.  3.  §  30),  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Nnmidia,  near  Tagaste,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Medaua,  the  birthplace  of 
Appnleius.    [Mkdadra.] 

MADEBA  (Maiiaeiy,  LXX.;  KtSdIri,  Joseph.), 
a  city  originally  of  Moab,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  conquest  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites.  (iVumi.  xxi.  30;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  I. 
§§  2,  4.)  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. 
in  two  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  M  Madie  being  substituted  in  Knmbers 
(I  c.)  and  T^i  HomSiTiiSiii  in  Isaiah  (xr.  2).  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Beubenites  in  the  division  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  conquests,  and  was  in  their 
southern  border.  (Joth.  xiii.  9,  16.)  It  was  one  of 
several  Moabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under 
Hyrcsnus  and  Alexander  Jannaens  (Joseph.  ArU, 
xiii.  9.  §  1,  15.  §  4),  but  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Hyrcanus  II.  to  Aretas  (xiv.  1.  §  4).  M^Sava 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  6)  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  joined  with  Heshbon,  consistently  with  which 
Ensebius  and  S.Jerome  (Onofwut. «.  e.)  notice  it  as 
still  existing,  under  its  old  name,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Heshbon ;  when  its  ruins  may  still  be  identified. 


MAKA. 

"  In  order  to  sea  Hedaba,  I  left  the  great  road  at 
Hetban, — and  proceeded  in  a  more  eastern  direction. 
...  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  we  reached  Madeba 
built  upon  a  ronnd  hill.  This  is  the  ancient  Medaba, 
but  then  is  no  river  near  iL  It  is  at  least  half  an 
hour  in  circumference :  I  observed  many  remains  of 
the  walls  of  private  houses,  constructed  with  blocks 
of  silex ;  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  standing.  Tbete 
is  a  large  Birket "  ("  tlie  immense  tank  '  mentianed 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471,  as  "  the  only  object  of 
iDtorest").  "  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the 
ftmndatioos  of  a  temple,  built  with  large  stones,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  ...  A  part  of  its 
eastern  wall  remains.  At  the  entmnce  of  one  of  the 
courts  stand  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order: ...  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  is  a  large  well.* 
(Burckhardt,  Traveli  m  %rta,  pp.  365, 366.)  It  is 
mentianed  as  ir^Air  lS7iSdteti>  in  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  was  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third 
Palaestine,  or  of  Arabia.  (Reland,  Palaettina, 
:v.  pp.  893,  316 — 219;  Le  Quien,  Oriau  Ckrd- 
tiamu,  col.  769—772.)  [G  W.] 

MADE'NA,  a  district  in  Armenia  Minor,  between 
the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  (Sext.  Buf.  m  Lueutt.  15 ; 
Eutrop.  viii  4.) 

MADETHU'BADUS  M.  (rh  MatieoieaSoy  Ij 
KaXttoiSalU)!'  opoj),  is  the  name  applied  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §  15)  to  that  part  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  Atlas  chain  S.  of  Mauretania  Cae^ariensia 
which  contained  the  sources  of  the  Chinalaph  and 
its  tributaries.     [Comp.  Atlas.]  [P.  S.] 

MA'DIA  (MttJfo,  Ptol.  V.  10.  §  6),  a  place  in  the 
interior  of  Colchis,  probably  the  Matium  of  Pliny 
(vi.  4). 
MADIS.    PMADTim] 

MADMANNA  (Haxaplli,  LXX.;  Miireff^rd, 
Euseb.),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  mentioned  only 
in  Joshua  (zv.  31).  It  was  ntnated  in  the  south 
of  the  tribe,  apparently  near  Ziklag.  Eusebius,  who 
Gonfonnds  it  with  the  Madmenah  of  Isaiah  (x.  31), 
mentions  the  ruins  of  a  town  near  Gaza,  named 
Menois  (Mqracf;),  which  he  identifies  with  Mad- 
manna.     (Onomtut  t.  r.)  [G.  W.l 

MADMENAH  (MoStftj^i  LXX.),  a  town  or  vil- 
hige  on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judoh  and  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  only  in  Isaiah  (x.  31).  It  was  ob- 
viously on  or  near  the  line  of  march  of  an  invading 
army  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  by  way 
of  Michmash,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  and 
Jenisalem.  It  is  confounded  with  Madmaniut  by 
Ensebius.    (Onomait,  t.  v.  MiirteTivA.')     [G.W.] 

MADOCE  (MaMm)  wdAit),  a  dty  on  the  south 
coast  (^  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Homeritae, 
apparently  in  the  extreme  west  of  their  district,  and 
consequently  not  fiur  to  the  west  of  Aden.  (PtoL  ri, 
7.  §  9.)     It  is  not  otherwise  known.     [6.  W.l 

MADUATE'NI,  a  people  of  Thrace,  mentianed 
by  Livy  (xzzviii.  40)  along  with  the  Astii,  Cacni, 
and  Coreli,  but  otherwise  unknown. 
MADU'RUS.  [Madahra.] 
MA'DYTUS  (MaJi»T((i :  EA.  KaSirutt),  on  im- 
portant port  town  in  the  Thrscian  Chersonesus,  on  the 
Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos.  (Liv.  xxzi.  1 6, 
zxxiii.38 ;  Meh^  ii.  2 ;  Anna  Comn.  xiv.  p.  429 :  Steph. 
Byz.  *.  V. ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  12. 
§  4)  mentions  in  the  same  district  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Madis,  which  some  identify  with  Hadytna, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  more  inland. 
It  is  generally  Icliered  that  Maito  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Madytus.  [L.  S.] 

MAE  A  (Ma?E^  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Uagn.  §§  74,  7S; 
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nlbd  Tua  or  Tata  b;  Ptol.  ir.  3.  §  46),  an  isUnJ 
off  the  eout  of  Afrks  Fropru,  7  stadia  S.  of  the 
iskad  Pontia. 

MAEANDEB  (Uaiartfot:  Mamder  or  Boyvk 
Meinder),  a  celebrated  iiTer  in  A>ia  Minor,  haa  its 
ucRes  not  far  from  Cdaaoae  in  Phrjrgia  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  L  S.  §  7),  where  it  gashed  forth  in  a  {mrk  of 
Cjnii.  Aoeordiug  to  nme  (Sbab.  xiL  p.  S7B; 
Maxiin.  Tjr.  liiL  8^)  its  sonroes  wen  the  same  as 
thcae  of  the  river  Marsyaa;  bat  this  is  irreooncihble 
with  Xenophon,  aeoording  to  whom  the  sonrces  of 
the  two  Tivers  were  only  near  each  other,  the  Uar- 
sjraa  rising  in  a  rqjral  palace.  Others,  again,  as 
Pliny  (t.  31),  Solinns  (40.  §  7),  and  Hartianas 
CapeUa  (6.  p.  821),  stale  that  the  Haeander 
6owed  oat  of  a  lake  on  Moant  Anlocrene.  Col. 
Leake  {Am  Mmor,  p.  158,  &c.)  reconciles  all 
thne  apparently  difieient  statements  by  the  remark 
that  both  the  Haeander  and  the  Manias  hare  their 
origin  in  the  lake  on  Mount  Anlocrene,  above  Ce> 
Jaenae,  bat  that  they  issue  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
moontain  below  the  lake.  The  Maemder  was  so 
celebnted  in  antiqnity  for  its  nnmeroas  windings, 
that  its  name  became,  and  still  is,  proverbiaL  (Ham. 
H  ii.  869;  Hesiod,  Theog.  339;  Herod,  vii.  26, 
30  Strab.  zii.  p.  577;  Pans.  viii.  41.  §3;  Ov. 
UeL  viiL  162,  &C.;  Liv.  xxzviiL  13;  Sense.  Ben, 
Fur.  683,  &&,  Phoen.  60S.)  Its  whole  coune  baa 
a  soath-watern  direction  on  the  soath  of  the  range 
of  Hoont  Mesaogia.  In  the  south  of  Tripolis  it 
itceitBB  the  waters  of  the  Lycns,  whereby  it  becomes 
a  river  of  some  importance.  Near  Camra  it  passes 
from  Phry^  into  Caria,  where  it  flows  in  its  tor- 
tooos  coarse  through  the  Maeandrian  plain  (comp. 
Sub.  ziv.  p.  648,  XV.  p.  691),  and  finally  dia- 
ehaiges  itself  in  the  Icarian  sea,  between  Priene  and 
Myos,  opposite  to  Miletns,  from  which  its  month  is 
ooly  10  stadia  distant.  (Plia.  I  e.;  Pans.  ii.  5.  §  2.) 
The  tribatariee  of  the  Maeander  are  the  Obotas, 
MARaTAa,  Cl.udri;s,  Lethaeds,  and  Gaesoh,  in 
the  north ;  and  the  Obrihas,  Ltcvs,  Hakpasus, 
and  a  second  Habstas,  in  the  sonth.  The  Maeander 
is  eroywhere  a  very  deep  river  (Nic  Chonat.  p.  1 25 ; 
Liv.  L  c),  but  not  very  broad,  so  that  in  many  parts 
its  depth  equals  its  breadth.  As  moreover  it  carried 
in  ita  waters  a  great  quantity  of  mad,  it  was  navi- 
gable only  iar  small  craft.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579,  ziv.  p. 
636.)  It  frequently  overflowed  its  banks ;  and,  in 
caoaeqnence  of  the  quantity  of  its  deposits  at  its 
month,  the  coast  has  been  pushed  about  20  as  SO 
stadia  fhrther  into  the  sea,  so  that  several  small 
islands  off  the  coast  have  become  united  with  the 
mainland.  (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  5;  Thucyd.  viii.  17.) 
There  was  a  story  abont  a  snbterraneous  connection 
between  the  Maeander  and  the  Alpheius  in  Elis. 
(Pans.  ii.  5.  §  2 ;  comp.  Hamilton,  Reuarcha,  vol.  i. 
^  »25,  fdl..  a.  p.  161,  folL)  [L.  S.] 

MAEANDEB  (i  WaieaSpot,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §§ 
8,  10,  II),  a  chain  of  monntains  in  Eastern  India, 
comprehended,  according  to  Ptolemy's  snbdivision, 
in  the  part  called  by  him  India  extra  Gangem. 
Tbey  may  be  best  considered  as  an  outlying  spur 
from  the  Bepynbns  M.  (now  Jarrow),  extending 
in  a  aoatherly  directiim  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Doanaa  towards  the  sea  coast.  Their  present  name 
seema  to  be  Mum-Mwra.  [V.] 

MAEANDRCPOLIS  QUauatpoirKoKit),  a  town 
of  uncertain  site,  though,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate, it  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
Maeander,  and  mora  especially  in  the  territory  of 
Htpmtn,  as  w»  learn  from  Stephanos  B.  («.  v. ; 
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comp.  nin.  v.  29),  firom  whom  we  may  also  mtet 
that  the  place  was  sometimes  calledMacander.  [LJS.] 

MAEATAE  (Mautrai),  a  general  name  given  by 
Dion  Caseins  (Ixxv,  S,  IxxvL  12)  to  the  British 
tribes  nearest  to  the  Boman  vallum,  the  Caledooii 
dwelling  beyond  them.  (Compi  Jornandea,  d*  Stb. 
GeLe.  2.) 

MAEOI  (Mattel,  MoSei,  Thnc  il  98;  Polyb.  s. 
41),  a  powerfnl  people  in  the  weM  of  Thiaea, 
duelling  near  the  sonroes  of  the  Axins  and  Margna, 
and  npon  the  sonthem  sk^MS  of  Mt  Seominl. 
(Leake,  Iforthem  Gtttoe,  vol.  iii.  p.  472.)  Stnbo 
saya  that  the  Maadi  boidsred  eastward  on  the  Tb»- 
natae  of  Dardania  (vii.  pw  316),  and  that  the  Axin 
Sowed  through  their  territory  (viL  pi  331).  The 
latter  was  called  Maedica  (MaiSucq,  PtoL  uL  11. 
§  9 ;  Liv,  xxvi.  2S,  xl.  22).  They  frequently  made 
incursions  into  Macedonia  ;  but  in  B.O.  211,  Philip 
V.  invaded  their  territory,  and  took  their  chief  town 
lamphorina,  which  is  probably  repnaentsd  by  Vnmd 
or  Jvorfna,  in  the  npper  valley  of  the  Margns  or 
Morava.  (Liv.  zxvL  25.)  We  also  learn  from  Livy 
(xL  22)  that  the  same  king  travened  their  territory 
in  order  to  reach  the  snmmit  of  ML  Haemns;  and 
that  on  his  retoni  into  Macedonia  he  received  the 
submission  of  Petia,  a  fortresa  of  the  Maedi.  Among 
the  other  plucea  bi  Maedica,  we  read  of  Phragandaa 
(Liv.  xxvL  25)  and  Desndaba,  probably  the  modem 
Kwnibiovo,  on  one  of  the  eonflaeots  of  the  upper 
Axins.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  The  Haadi  are  said  to  have 
been  of  the  same  race  as  the  Bithynians  in  Asia,  and 
were  hence  called  Maadobithyni  (Steph.  B.  t.  v, 
MaiSoi ;  Strab.  vii.  pi  295).  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  816;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MAENACA  (MwmM),  a  Greek  city  on  the  & 
cosst  of  Hispania  Baetica,  the  moat  weaterly  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Seymn.  I45,et 
seq.)  In  Strabo's  time  it  had  been  destroyed;  hot  the 
ruins  were  still  visible.  He  refates  the  error  of  tbooa 
who  confounded  it  with  Mai.aoa,  which  waa  not  a 
Greek,  bat  a  Phoenician  city,  and  lay  frirtber  to  the 
W.;  but  this  error  is  repeated  by  Avienns  (Or. 
ifarit  426,  et  seq.).  The  ^aoa  seems  to  be  the  ' 
MdK?)  of  Stephanas.  [P.  S.] 

MAE'NALUS.  1.  (MalraXoi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ; 
SchoL  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  i.  769 ;  MoIraAov,  Theocr.  i. 
123;  ri  Vlaaihimi  Spot,  Pans.  viiL  86.  §  7;  Mae- 
nabu,  Tirg.  Eel  viii.  22  ;  Mel.  ii.  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  6. 
s.  10 ;  Mamala,  pi.,  Yirg.  Ed.  x.  55 ;  Ov.  il»t.  i. 
216),  a  lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia,  forming  the 
western  botmdary  of  the  territoriee  of  Mantineia  and 
Tegea.  It  was  especially  sacred  to  the  god  Pan, 
who  is  hence  called  Mamaliiu  Deut  (Ov.  FaiL  iv. 
650.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  fimcied 
that  they  had  frequently  heard  the  god  playing  on 
his  pipe.  The  two  highest  snmmits  of  the  moan- 
tain  are  called  at  present  >4«d!n  and  Aptmo-Kkr^pat 
the  latter  is  51 15  feet  high.  The  mountain  is  at 
present  covered  with  pines  and  firs ;  the  chief  pass 
through  it  is  near  the  modem  town  of  Tr^oUtza, 
— The  Boman  poets  frequently  use  the  a^jectivea 
Maenaliiu  and  liamaiu  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 
Hence  MaauHii  veriui,  shepherds'  songs,  soeh  aa 
were  usual  in  Arradia  (Virg.  EcL  viii.  21);  tfaenalii 
ora,i.e.  Arcadia(Ov.  Fait  iii.84);  ifaemJuiijmpAa, 
i.  e.  GarmenU  (Ov.  FtuL  I  634) ;  Mamdiii  Urta, 
and  MaauMi  Arctot,  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
into  which  Callisto,  daaghter  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia,  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphQaad.  (Ov, 
Tritt.  iii.  11.  8,  Fiat.  ii.  192.) 

2.  (HofroXsr:  £(A.Maii^iat,Meura\<Ti)r,Mat« 
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vaXt6s),  s  town  of  Arcadia,  and  the  captal  of  tb« 
district  Maaulia  (MauvXlo,  Thac.  t.  64;  Pana. 
iii.  II.  §  7,  Ti.  7.  §  9,  viiL  9.  §  4),  which  fonr.ed 
part  of  the*  territory  of  Megalopolis  npon  the  fonn- 
dalion  of  tfa«  latter  city.  A  list  of  the  towns  inUae- 
nalia  is  giren  in  VoL  Lp.  192.  The  town  Mnenalos 
was  in  mins  in  the  time  of  Paosanias,  who  mentions 
a  temple  of  Athena,  a  stadiom,  and  a  hippodrome,  as 
belonging  to  the  place.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  36. 
§  8  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  >.)  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Ross 
sappoees  that  the  remains  of  polygonal  walls  on  the 
isolated  liill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Helisson 
and  oppwite  the  village  Davii,  represent  Maenalns; 
and  this  appears  mare  probable  than  the  opinicn  of 
Leake,  who  identifies  thin  site  with  Diposa,  and 
thinks  that  Maenalns  stood  on  Mt.  Apano-kkripa. 
(Ross,  KoMen  m  Pdopomta,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  Leaki!, 
Mono,  Tol.  iL  p.  52,    PtSopoimaiaca,  p.  243.) 

[DlPAKA.] 

MAENA'RIAK  INSULAE,  a  eloster  of  little 
islands  in  the  golf  of  Palma,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Greater  Balearis.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11.)      [P.  S.] 

MAE'NOBA  (Meh^  ii.  6.  §  7;  Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3; 
Mi(ro£a,  Ptol.ii.4.§  7;  Menova,  I&n.  AkL  f.  VXi  : 
Vila  Malaga),  a  town  of  the  Bastnli  Poeni,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Baetica,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  Malara,  on  a  rirer  of 
the  same  name  (  Vdez).  Strabo  (iii. p.  1 43)  also  men- 
tions Maenoba(Mali'oSa), with  Astra,  Nabri88a,Onoba, 
and  Ossonoba,  as  towns  remarkable  for  their  sitnation 
on  tidal  estuaries ;  whence  Ukert  argues  that,  since 
not  only  all  the  other  places  thns  mentioned  were 
outside  of  the  Straits,  hut  also  Stiaho's  description 
necessarily  applies  to  an  estuary  exposed  to  the  tides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  must  seek  for  his  Maenoba  else- 
where than  on  the  tideless  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ingly, he  places  it  on  the  river  Maenoba  or  Menuba 
(fiutt&anar),  the  lowest  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
tile  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
(iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  in  an  inscription  found  at  San  La- 
car  la  Mayor  (Caio,  ap. Florez,Eip.S.  vol. iz.p.47), 
up  which  river  the  tide  extends  to  a  considerable 
distanooL  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1,  pp.  288, 349,  350.) 
This  argument,  though  doubtful,  has  certainly 
some  force,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Spruner  in  his 
Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

MAE'NOBA  (MaffoSa),  rivers.     [Maknoba.] 

MAENOBO'RA  (Kuvoeifa),  a  town  of  the 
Mastiani,  in  the  &  of  Spain,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
(op.  5tepA.  B.  t.  c),  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Maenoba  on  the  S.  coast  of  Baetica.        [P.  S.] 

HAEO'NIA  (MoioWa),  an  ancient  name  of  JLydia. 
[Lydia.]  There  was,  also,  in  later  times  a  town 
of  this  name  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  29. 
s.  30),  Hierodes  (p.  670),  and  in  the  Episcopnl  Ho- 
titia;  and  of  which  several  coins  are  extant.  Its  ruins 
have  been  found  at  a  place  called  Megni,  5  English 
miles  W.  of  SandaL  (Hamilton,  Saeardut,  vol.  ii. 
p.  139.) 
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MAECyXAE  (MoivToi,  Scyl.  p.  31 ;  Strab.  si. 
ip.492,  494;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Maeotid,  Pomp.  Mela, 
.  S.  §  6,  i.  19.  §  17;  Plin.  vi.  7),  a  collective  name 
which  was  giren  to  the  peoples  about  the  Palus 
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Haeotis  ai  early  as  the  logognpher  HeOiiiiegs 
(p.  78),  if  we  lead  with  his  editor  Stnrz  (for  Mo- 
XiuToi),  Mtufirai.  According  to  Strabo  (I.  c.)  they 
lived  partly  on  fish,  and  partly  tilled  the  land,  but 
were  no  leas  warlike  than  their  nomad  noghbours. 
He  enumerates  the  following  subdivisions  of  the 
Maeotaa:  Sindi,  Dandarii,  Toreatae,  Agri,  Amchi, 
Tarpetes,  Obidiaceni,  Sittaceni,  Dosd,  and  many 
others.  These  wild  hordes  were  sometimes  tributary 
to  the  factory  at  the  Tanais,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  Bosporani,  revolting  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  in  later  times, 
especially  under  Phamaces,  Asander,  and  Polemoo, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEO'TIS  PALUS,  the  large  body  of  water  to 
the  N£.  of  the  Enxine  now  called  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
or  the  Azdk-deniz-i  of  the  Turks.  This  sea  was 
usually  called  *'  Pains  ilaeotis  "  (^  Moiwrix  Ki/imi, 
Aesch. /VofiL  427),  but  sometimes  "Maeotica"or 
"  Maeotia  Palus "  (Plin.  ii.  67;  Lncan,  it  641), 
"Maeotius  "  or  "  Maeotis  Lacus"  (Plin.  iv.  24,  vi. 
6),  "Maeotium"  or  "Maeoticum  aeqnor"  (Avien. 
V.  32 ;  Val.  Flac  iv.  720),  "  Cimmeriae  Palndes  " 
(Claud,  th  Eulrop.  1 249 ), "  Cimmericum"  or  "  B.>s- 
poricnm  Mare  "  (Gell.  ivii.  8),  "  Scythicae  Undue, 
Paludes  •"  (Ovid.  Tier.  vi.  107,  TrUt.  iiL  4. 49).  Tiie 
genitive  in  Latin  followed  the  Greek  form  "  Mae- 
otidis,"  but  was  sometimes  "  Maeotis  "  (Ennins,  ap. 
Ck.  Tiuc  V.  1 7).  The  accusative  has  the  two  forms 
MaiwTif  "  Maeotim  "  (Plin.  x.  10),  and  MoivriSa 
"Maeotida'  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  3.  §  I,  iL  1.  §  1). 
Pliny  (vi.  7)  has  preserved  the  Scythian  name  Te- 
merinda,  which  he  translates  by  "  Mater  Maris.'' 

The  Maeotic  gulf,  with  a  surface  of  rather  more 
than  13,000  square  miles,  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  of  far  larger  dimensions  than  it  really 
is.  Thus  Herodotus  (iv.  86)  believed  it  to  be  not 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  Euxine,  while  Scylax 
(p.  30,  ed.  Hudson)  calculated  it  at  half  the  size  of 
that  sea.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125,  comp.  vii.  pp.  307 — 
312,  xi.  p.  493;  Arrian.  Per^.  p.  20,  ed.  Hod-ion; 
Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14)  estimated  the  drcnmfierence  at 
somewhat  more  than  9000  stadia,  but  Folybius  (Iv. 
39)  reduces  it  to  8000  stadia.  According  to  PUny 
(iv.  24)  its  drcnit  was  reckoned  at  1406  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  some,  1 1 25  M.  P.  Strabo  (viL  p.  310) 
reckons  it  in  length  2200  stadia  between  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  and  the  month  of  the  Tan«s,  and 
therefore  came  nearest  amongst  the  andents  in  the 
length ;  but  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  cany 
its  width  on  towards  the  Tanais  (comp.  Rennell, 
Compar.  Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p  331).  The  length  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (i.  e.)  is  385  M.  P.,  which  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §§  1—7).  Polybios 
({.  c.)  confidently  antidpated  an  entire  and  speedy 
choking  of  the  waters  of  the  Maeotis;  and  ever  since 
his  time  the  theory  that  the  Sea  qfAtov  has  coD- 
tracted  its  boundaries  has  met  with  considerable 
support,  though  on  this  point  there  is  a  material 
discordance  among  the  various  authorities;  the  latest 
statement,  and  approximation  to  the  amount  of  its 
cubic  contents  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Smyth's 
work  (^The  MedUerranean,  p.  148).  The  andents 
appear  to  have  been  correct  in  thdr  assertion  aboat 
the  absence  of  salt  in  its  waters,  as,  although  in  SW. 
winds,  when  the  water  is  highest,  it  becomes  brackish , 
yet  at  other  times  it  is  drinkable,  though  of  a  disa- 
greeable flavour  (Jones,  Trav.  vol  iL  p.  143 ;  Joum 
Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  106).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEPHA  (Maf^  MVp^Xu),  sn  inland  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  83°  IS', 
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kt  15°,  tlia  catutal,  no  donbt,  of  th*  Haphoritae, 
vfaom  ba  {ilacas  kborc  the  Homeritae  and  Adnunitae 
of  tba  aoothem  oout  [Haphokitak.]  Tlia 
titaation  of  this  tribe  ia  still  marked  bj  the  wide 
and  Tery  froitfol  Wadg  Magfak,  in  the  midat  of 
which  "  the  very  eztenaiTe  rillaf;*  named  Masfak, 
situated  at  the  eaatem  base  of  the  Hammareee," 
perfaapa  marks  the  site  of  the  Haepha  metropolis. 
Mr.  Fsisler,  however,  identifies  it  with  the  mined 
site  of  Natttb-tl-ITigar,  diacorered  and  described 
bjr  Lieat.  Wellatead  in  1834,  the  sitoation  of  wkich 
is  thus  stated  by  that  officer: — "  Ifakab-d-Hajar  is 
aitoaled  narth-west,  and  is  distant  forty-eight  miles 
from  the  village  of  'Am  [on  the  coast],  which  is 
marked  oo  the  chart  in  Utitode  14°  2'  north,  and 
kngilode  46°  SOf  east,  nearly.*  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  Wtulj/  Me^ah,  nearly  20  miles  north 
of  the  Tillage  of  that  name,  and  was  eridently  a 
piaoe  of  eoaitiderahle  importance  in  ancient  times. 
The  iaactiptian  over  the  gateway,  in  the  ancient 
Arabic  character,  oommonly  known  as  the  Hadiaa- 
matic,  would  doabtless  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
this  castle;  and  it  is  coriooa  that  while  the  at^ 
tempted  decipherments  of  Professor  Roediger  and 
Ur.  Charles  Forater  have  so  little  in  common,  both 
wwld  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Maepha;  for 
while  the  fanner  diacorers  the  name  M8fa  twice  in 
the  first  line  of  the  inscription,  the  latter,  who  pro- 
nooaces  that  this  name  "  has  no  existence  in  the  in- 
scription,''  compensates  for  this  disappointment  by 
discoreriog  a  list  of  proper  names,  which  serve  to 
connect  it  with  aeversl  historical  personages,  among 
whom  are  an  Arabian  patriarch,  Hohlreb,  son  of 
Koraish,  "  beknging  to  a  period  certainly  prior  to 
the  Christian  en;  °  and  CharibaS,  ■*  that  king  of 
the  HoRwrites  and  Sabaeana  celebrated  by  Arrian 
{PeHfiuM  Maris  Erytk.  pp.  13,  14,  apinf  Hudson 
GeegrxfUd  if  mora),  whose  alliance  in  the  leign 
of  Clandios  was  assidnonsly  coiuted  by  the  Bo- 
nians.  The  inscription  further  mentions  many  of  the 
baildings  described  by  Lieat.  Wellstead.  (Fonter, 
Td.  ii.  pp.  193—204,  383—393.)  [G.  W.] 

HAERA.     [MAHTmia.] 

MAESLA.  SILVA,  a  foiwt  of  Etnuia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Veientines,  which  was  oonqoered  from 
tbem  by  Ancns  Harcins.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  Its  site 
canoot  be  determined  with  certainty,  bat  it  was  pro- 
bably sitnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
between  Borne  and  the  sea-ooast,  Pliny  also  no- 
tion it  as  aboonding  in  dcnnioe.  (Plin.  vili.  58.  s, 
83.)  [E.H.B.] 

UAESaLIA  (4  MaiirvAia,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  15; 
in  PeripL  p.  35,  NairoAia),  a  district  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Bmdottdn,  along  the  JBof  of  Bengal,  corre- 
spooding  to  that  now  occnpied  by  the  Circars  and 
the  npper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Ptolemy 
raentiaas  two  towns  in  its  territory  which  he  calls 
Ewforia,  namely,  Contacossyki  (probably  the  pre- 
lent  Mamd^xtUana)  and  AUosygna.  The  district 
was  travened  by  a  river  of  considerable  size,  the 
Maeeolas  (now  Godivari),  which  flows  into  the 
Bag  of  Bagal,  after  giving  its  name  to  the  sar- 
nsonding  ooontiy.  It  was  finom  one  of  the  ports  of 
Ifaesolia  that  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
diip  and  crossing  the  Bajf  of  Bengal  to  the  Aarea 
Cbentaiesns.  The  people  were  called  Maesoli  (M<u- 
aAXoC).     (Vincent,  Perifi.  vol.  ii.  p.  521.)      [V.] 

MAESOXUS  (4  MoitfiiXor,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  15, 
37),  a  river  of  considerable  siie,  which  rises  in 
the  DeceoK  at  midland  part  of  Bmcloitdn,  snd 
&IWS  in  a  course  at  fint  SE.,  and  then  nearly  K 
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till  it  fitlla  into  the  £oy  of  Seagal  m  Ut  IS^.  N. 
There  has  been  some  diapate  among  geogtapbers  as 
to  its  modem  rspresentative,  some  making  it  tba 
same  as  the  Ki^na,  and  some  as  ths  Godimtri. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  comet  snppositioa. 
Ptolemy  places  its  source  in  the  Omdii  or  Amadi 
moanuins,  which  wonld  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  western  GUu.  [V.] 

MA'GABA  (Kmyk  DagK),  a  coosidenble  monn> 
tain  in  tba  ceiitral  part  of  Galatia,  W.  of  the  river 
Halys,  and  £.  of  the  city  of  Ancy^^  which  was  onfy 
10  Roman  miles  distant  (rom  it.  In  B.  c  189,  whoi 
Manilas  waa  carrying  on  war  agunst  the  Qalatianx, 
the  Tectosagi  and  Trocmi  took  refnge  on  Ut  Magaba, 
and  there  defended  themselves  against  the  Romans, 
bat  were  defeated.  (Liv. zzzviii.  19,26;  Flor.LU.) 
According  to  Rufus  Festus  (11),  this  mountain  waa 
afterwards  called  Uodiacua.  [L.  &] 

HAGABULA,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Peuting. 
Table  in  Pontiu  Polemoniacns,  on  the  road  from 
Comana  to  Nicopolis,  at  a  distance  of  21  miles  from 
the  former  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  same  place  as  Megalula  (Mr)«UovXa)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  10);  bat  its  exact  sit* 
cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  &1 

M  AdARSA,  MAGARSUS,  or  UEGABSUS  (M4. 
yofva,  Miyapaat,  H^To^oi),  a  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Cilicia,  situated  on  a  height  dose  to  the 
month  of  the  rirer  Pyrsmtis.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.) 
Alexander,  previous  to  the  battje  of  Issns,  marched 
from  Soli  to  Hegarsus,  and  there  cfiered  saeriBces  to 
Athena  Meganis,  and  to  Amphilochns,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  place. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.)  It  seems  to  have  finned  the 
port  of  Uallos  (Steph.  Byx.  i.  v.  MiiTapffot ;  Lycoph. 
439;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  22).  The  hni  on  which  the 
town  stood  now  bears  the  name  of  KaradoMh,  and 
vestiges  of  ancient  baildings  are  still  seen  upon  it. 
(Leake,  Alia  Mmor,  p.  215,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGDALA  (Mao^oAd:  Eth.  Viar^\itvis),  a 
town  of  Galilee,  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthpUce  of 
that  liary  to  whom  the  distingoiahed  name  of  Mag- 
dalene is  ever  applied  in  the  GospeL  The  place  itself 
is  mentioned  only  by  S.  Matthew  (xv.  39),  where 
we  find  the  words  vi  Spm  Mar)>SaA^  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  parallel  passage  in  S.  Mark  (viiL  10) 
as  ri  nipti)  Ha^fiayovti.  As  neither  does  this  name 
occur  elsewhere,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  town ;  although,  a  modem  writer  says,  "  it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  Mew  Testament  itself  that 
it  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Uke."  The  argument 
is,  that,  on  leaving  the  coast  of  Msgdala,  our  Lord 
embarked  again,  and  "  departed  to  the  olAer  tide," — 
"  an  expression  which  in  theN.  T.  is  appliid  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  kke  and 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  Bib.  Set.  vol.  iii.  p.  278.) 
There  can,  however,  be  no  difiiculty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Mejdel  in  the 
SE.  corner  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret;  where  there 
certainly  existed  an  ancient  town  of  the  name,  no- 
ticed in  the  Jerusalem  Talmnd,  complied  in  Tibe- 
rias, from  which  it  is  not  more  than  4  or  5  miles 
distant,  on  the  north :  probably  identical  also  with 
Migdal-d,  in  tbetribeofNapbUlL  (/osA.  xix.  38.) 
It  is  a  small  and  insignificant  village,  "  looking 
mach  like  a  ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of 
antiquity."  (Robinson,  I.  c.)  Pococke's  argument 
against  this  identification  is  unintelligible: — "  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  Magdalnm  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, because  that  is  spoken  of  with  Dalmanutha, 
wbicfa  was  to  the  east  of  the  sea."    (Oisercotioiu 
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<m  PaUitbu,  TVoaafa,  toL  ii.  p.  71.;  H<nr  this  lut 
■aseitioo  is  to  be  proved  doee  not  appear.  The 
muthorilx  of  Josrphoe  hu  been  qnoted  tor  a  Mig- 
dafak  nnr  Gesmla,  mud  ooneequentl;  on  tha  eut  of  the 
MS  {fUa,  §  94);  bat  the  leiding  is  eorrnpt. 
(Bobinaon,  {.  e.  p>  979,  note.)  [6.  W.] 

MAGDOLUH  (tUr/toKK>,  Hend.  U.  199;  but 
MiytmXar  in  LZX.;  the  M^M  of  the  Old  Terts- 
inent  (Exod.  xiv.  9;  Ifttmb.  xxxiii.  7;  3  King$, 
xziii.  99;  Jertm.  xliv.  I,  xhrL  14;  £sdL  uiz. 
10,  zzx.  6;  It  Anion,  p.  17l),  ■  town  of  Lotrar 
Aegjpt  which  stood  tbont  19  nules  S.  <f  Pdnsiam, 
on  the  cout-road  between  Aegjpt  and  Sjrro-Phoe- 
tiida.  Hera,  according  to  Horodotoa,  (t  e.)  Pha- 
noh-Keeho  defeated  the  Sytians,  about  608  B.  a 
Enaebina  (iVaqsor.  Evemg.  ix.  18),  apparent];  re* 
faring  to  the  aame  event,  calls  tha  defeated  arm; 
"  Syrians  of  Jodah."  That  the  Sjrriana  ihoold  have 
adnnoed  ao  near  the  flrootien  of  Egypt  as  the  Del- 
two  Uagdolnm,  with  an  arid  desert  on  their  flanks 
and  rear  (oomp.  Hend.  Hi.  S)  eeems  eztraardinary; 
neither  is  the  snspdoos  aspect  of  the  Battle  of  Hag* 
dolna  diminished  bj  the  oooqaest  of  Cadytia,  a  con- 
siderable citj  of  Palestine,  being  represented  as  its 
rosnlt.  The  8;frians  might  indeed  have  poshed 
lapidljr  along  the  coast-road  to  Aegjrpt,  if  the;  had 
pravioosl;  secnred  the  aid  of  the  desert  tribes  of 
Arabe,  as  Cambjaes  did  before  his  invasion  of 
Aef7pt  (ccmp.  Hend.  iiL  7).  Calmet'a  Diet  ofO» 
SMe,  t.  V.  MegiUo  ;  Winer,  BtbL  RadvmnetbmA, 
vol.  ii.  p.  93,  note  9;  CbampoUim,  L'Egyple,  vol. 
ii.  p.  79.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MAQELLI,  a  Lignrian  tribe,  mentioned  onlj  b; 
Plin;  (iii,  8.  a.  7).  The;  have  been  snpposed  to 
have  occnped  the  Vol  di  Mvgelh,  in  the  Apennines, 
N.  cf  FloStnet  i  but  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
I  jgorians  at  one  time  extended  as  far  to  the  E.  as 
thia,  it  is  vet;  improbable  that  Plin;  shonld  have 
included  sach  a  tribe  In  his  description  of  Boman 
IJgoris.  The  name  of  the  MugeOo  is  fmnd  in 
I'rocopins  (B.  Q.  iiL  S)  whim  he  speaks  of  a  piaet 
(Ywpbii')  called  Itncella  (MoiK^AAa),  situated  a 
d.i;'a  Jounie;  to  the  N.  of  Flonnce.      [E.  H.  B.] 

MAGETO'BRIA  or  ADMAGETOBSIA,  in 
Gsllia.  Prubnbl;  the  true  tume  ended  in  -brimt  or 
•  hriga.  Ariovistns,  the  German,  deflated  the  forces 
of  the  Gain  in  a  fight  at  this  phoe.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i. 
31.)  The  rite  of  Usgetobria  is  unknown.  The 
resemblance  of  nam*  induced  D'AnviUe  {Nvtiee,  tfc) 
to  fix  it  at  Moigte  Je  Broie,  near  the  confluence  ik 
the  Ognon  and  the  Saine,  a  little  above  PontarSaf: 
There  is  a  atoi;  c^  a  broken  urn,  with  the  inscrip- 
ticn  MAOBTOB.,  having  been  found  in  the  Saina  in 
1809.  But  this  stor;  is  of  doubtful  credit,  and  the 
nm  cannet  be  found  now.  Walckeuaer  iiuppoeee 
Amag»  on  the  BreneUn,  which  is  west  of  Faucogney 
and  east  of  LiatM,  to  correspond  best  to  tlie  indi- 
cations in  Caesar's  text.  But  Caesar  does  not  give 
ns  the  least  Indicatioo  of  the  position  of  Mage- 
tobria.  [G.  L  ] 

MAGI.    [HeUia.] 

HAGIOVINTUU  or  UAGIOVINIUH,  in  Bri. 
tain,  a  station  phoed  in  three  of  the  itinera  of 
Antoaims  at  the  distance  of  24  milea  to  the  M.  of 
Vendamiam.  Its  sits  is  genenall;  supposed  to  be  at 
Ftims  Btrafford.  [C.  B.  S.] 

MAGNA  (ft.  Ant.  p.484 ;  Geogr  Ravenn.).  1.  A 
town  or  station  in  Britain,  the  rite  of  which  is  now 
occupied  b;  KenAetUr,  in  Herefbnlsbire.  In  both 
of  the  above  works  the  word  is  in  the  plural  form, 
llagnis,  most  probabi;  for  Magnis  Castris.    Indeed, 
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the  eztraordinai;  exteut  of  the  place,  as  ascsrtained 
b;  its  remains,  renders  this  suggestion  more  than 
pnbabl&  The  walls,  now  almost  entird;  destnjed, 
enclosed  an  area  of  from  20  to  SO  acres.  Leiaiid, 
speaking  of  JTeiidiefter,  Ba;s  :  — "  Tber  hath  ben 
fowttd  '  nostra  memoria  laterea  Britanniei ;  et  ex  eis- 
dem  canalef,  aqnae  ductus,  taoelata  pavimente, 
fragmentom  catennlae  aureae,  calcar  ex  argento,' 
byaide  other  strawng  things."  The  teswhited 
pavements,  mentioned  b;  Ldand,  have,  of  late  ;ear>, 
been  paitiall;  laid  open.  The  onl;  lapidai;  mscrip- 
tion  which  appears  on  record,  as  discovered  at  Keit- 
dttittTf  is  a  fragment  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Numerian ;  but  coins  and  miscellaneous  antiquities 
are  still,  fhnn  time  to  time,  ploughed  up. 

9.  A  station  in  Britain,  on  the  line  of  the  Boman 
Wall,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia ;  it  also  occuis  in  Geog. 
Ravenn. ;  and  probabi;  on  the  Budge  Cup,  ss  Maisa. 
Its  rite  is  that  of  Canoran,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
Wall,  on  a  high  and  commanding  poritioD  near  tha 
viUageof  Qnenhead, 

Then  seems  but  little  doubt  of  Carvonm  being 
the  site  of  this  Magna ;  although,  unlike  man;  of 
the  Notitia  stations  on  the  Wall,  its  position  has  not 
been  identifled  b;  inscriptions.  The  Notitia  places 
at  Magna  the  eeoond  cohort  of  the  Dalmatiana.  At 
least  two  inscriptions  found  here  mention  the  Hamii, 
but  none  name  the  Dalmatians.  The  Hamii  do  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  in  an;  other  inscriptions,  and 
the;  an  not  mentioned  b;  that  name  in  the  Notitia. 
Hodgson  {Roman  Wall  and  South  Tindatt,  p.  305) 
considers  that  these  anxiliar;  troops  vrera  from 
Apamenia  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oronte* 
and  Hais;a8,  62  miles  from  Aleppo,  which  is  still 
a  large  pbioe,  and  called  Hamah,  and,  in  ancient 
times,  Kama.  This  oonjeetnre  seems  feasible,  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  the  Cohors  Prima  Apamenomm  as 
quartered  in  Eg;pt ;  and  also  as  some  sltars  dedi- 
cated to  the  Syrian  goddeea  have  been  discovered  at 
Carvoran.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MAGNA  GRAE'CIA  (4  iuyi\yi  "EMAt),  was 
the  name  given  in  ancient  times  b;  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  the  assemblage  of  Greek  colonies 
which  encircled  the  shores  of  Southern  Ital;.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  an;  extant  author  earlier  than 
Pal;bius :  but  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  time  of  P;thagoras,  nses 
the  expiearion,  "  the  counti;  that  was  (Aen  called 
Magna  Giaeda"  (P<d.  ii.  39) ;  and  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  name  must  have  arisen  at  an  earlj 
period,  while  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ital;  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power  and  prosperit;,  and  be- 
fore the  states  of  Greece  proper  had  attained  to 
their  fullest  greatness.  Bnt  the  omisrion  of  the 
name  in  Herodotus  and  Thuc;dide9,  eVen  in  pas- 
sages where  it  would  have  been  convenient  aa  a 
geographical  derignation,  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  their  time  general!;  recognised  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation,  and  was  probabi;  first  adopted  at 
tuch  b;  the  historians  and  geographers  of  Inter 
times,  though  its  origin  must  have  been  derived 
from  a  much  earlier  age.  It  is  perhaps  still  mor« 
significant,  that  the  name  is  not  found  in  Sc;lax, 
though  that  author  attaches  particular  importance 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Ital;  as 
distinguished  from  thoee  of  the  barbarians. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  term,  even  st  a  later  period, 
ver;  fixed  or  definite.  Strabo  aeems  to  impi;  that 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sidlg  were  included  under  tlie 
appellation ;  but  this  is  certaiul;  opposed  to  the  more 
general  usage,  which  confined  the  term  to  the  c(do- 
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,Bies  in  Ital7  Etsd  of  then,  it  ii  not  clear  vhcthtt 
CamM  and  its  coloiia  in  Campuiia  wen  regarded 
a>  belonging  to  it  i  it  ia  certain  at  laaat  that  the 
wma  ia  man  generallj  need  with  referenoe  only  to 
the  Onek  dtiea  in  the  aoath  of  Italy,  including 
tboa*  on  the  shoRa  of  the  Tanntina  golf  and  the 
Brnttian  peninaola,  together  with  VeUa,  Poaidania, 
and  I.aiia,  on  the  W.  eoaat  of  Loeania.  Bomedmea, 
indeed,  the  name  ia  confined  within  atill  namwer 
Kmita,  aa  a{4il]riag  onl j  to  the  dtiea  on  the  Taientine 
foK,  from  Locri  to  Tanntam  (Plin.  iii.  10.  a.  IS ; 
PtoL  iiL  I.  §  10) ;  botit  ia  probable  that  thia  dia. 
tinetiiaa  waa  introdnoed  only  by  the  bitar  geogra- 
phen.anddidnotcorreepcnd  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  term.  Indeed,  the  name  itei^F  sofficiently 
impliea  (what  ia  ezpreealy  atated  by  many  ancient 
writen)  that  it  was  derired  from  the  nnmber  and 
importanee  of  the  Oteek  eolaniea  in  Soathera  Italy, 
and  rnnat,  thera&re,  natoially  hare  been  eztsnded 
to  them  alL  (Strab.  Ti  p.  253 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  303 1 
Pol.  ii  39,  iii.  118;  Athen.  xii.  p.  Sa3|  Joatin, 
XX.  S  ;  Cic  7W;  ir.  I,  r.  4,  de  Or.  m.  34.)  It 
nmat  be  added  that  the  name  was  aerer  nndeistood 
(except  perh^is  by  late  geognphen)  as  a  tarHoriai 
one,  iacloding  the  whole  of  Soathern  Italy,  bat  ap- 
plied merely  to  the  Gnek  eitiea  on  the  ooasta,  ao  aa 
tBoorreapond  with  theexprcaaion  "GraeBcnmi  omnia 
Ota,'  employed  by  Liry  (xxii.  61).  The  aame  an- 
ther in  ooa  pasaaga  (kxzL  7)  nsea  the  phraae 
"Graeda  Major,"  which  ia  Iband  also  in  Featos 
(Pl  134,  ed.  Mail),  and  employed  by  Joatin  and 
Orid  (Jnatin,  Ic;  Or.  Fait.  tr^M);  bat  the 
"-"""»'  form  of  expreaion  was  certainly  Giaeda 
Hagaa(Cic2i.oi!.) 

Tfaere  ooold  obnoosly  be  no  ethme  appellation 
which  eomepcoded  to  anch  a  term  ;  bat  it  is  im- 
portant to  obeerre  that  the  name  of  'iToAiArw  is 
mivenally  osed  by  the  best  writers  to  designate  the 
Croefa  m  Itah/,  or  as  eqairalent  to  the  phrase  el 
nri  tV  iTOAior  'EKAqftt,  and  is  nenr  ooa- 
franded  wtth  that  of  'ItoAm,  or  the  Italians  in 
ftamd.  (Thnc.  ♦!.  44 ;  Hemd.  ir.  15,  Ac.)  Poly- 
biu.1,  bowmr,  aa  well  as  later  writers,  sometimea 
ioaes  sight  of  this  distinction.     (Pol.  vi.  52.) 

The  geagnpbical  description  of  the  ooantiy  known 
aa  Magna  Gneeia  is  given  under  the  artide  Itaua, 
and  in  more  detail  in  those  of  BRumi,  Luoahia, 
anl  CaulbuIA  ;  but  as  the  history  of  these  Gnek 
f^i"'!**  is  to  s  great  extent  separate  from  that  of 
tha  mother  oonntiy,  while  it  is  equally  distinct  from 
that  of  tha  Italian  nations  which  came  ewly  in  con- 
tact with  Bome,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  gite 
a  brief  aammary  of  tha  history  of  Magaa  Graeda, 
briagiag  together  under  one  head  the  leading  facts 
which  an  given  in  the  articles  of  the  several 
dtiea. 

Tbe  general  tesiimoay  of  antiquity  points  tu  Cumae 
aa  the  most  andent  of  all  the  Greek  settlementa  in 
Italy;  and  though  we  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
admit  the  precise  date  ass^;ned  for  its  foundation 
(B.C:  1060),  there  seems  no  suffident  leason  to 
doabt  the  £wt  that  it  really  preceded  all  other  Greek 
eelauea  in  Italy  or  Sicily  [Cdhak.]  But,  bam 
its  remote  poaitioD,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measurs  jsitlatf^  fnnn  the  later  Greek  settlements, 
and,  tagftha  with  its  own  odoniea  and  dependencies, 
Dicaeaicbia  and  Meapolia,  formed  a  little  group  of 
GnA  dtiea,  that  bad  bat  little  connection  with 
tfaoae  farther  soatfa,  which  here  form  the  immediate 
subject  of  conaideratioo. 

With  tbe  aiogle  exception  of  Cnmae,  it  seems 
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certain  that  none  of  tbe  Greek  odomes  in  Italy  wai« 
mora  andent  than  those  in  Sidly ;  while  there  seems 
good  reason  to  auppose  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  founded  within  the  half  centary  which  followed 
the  fiiat  commencement  of  Greek  colonisation  in  that 
quarter.  (b.c.  736 — 685.)  The  causes  which 
just  at  that  period  gava  so  sudden  an  impulse  to 
emigtatioo  in  this  direction,  are  unknown  to  ns ; 
but,  though  the  precise  datea  of  the  foondation  of 
theae  colonies  are  oAen  nncertain,  and  We  have  no 
record  of  their  establishment  equal  dthar  in  com- 
pleteneaa  or  authority  to  that  preserved  by  Tbocy- 
didea  eoncemiiig  the  Greek  dtiea  is  Sicily,  we  may 
still  trace  with  tolemble  certainty  the  course  and 
ptOKieas  of  the  Greek  colonisation  of  Italy. 

The  Achseans  led  the  way ;  and  It  ia  rema^able 
that  a  people  who  never  played  man  than  a  snbor- 
dmate  part  in  the  aSun  of  Greece  itsdf  should  have 
been  the  fonndere  of  the  two  most  powerfiil  dtiea  of 
Magna  Graeda.  Of  these,  Stbakis  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Achaean  colonies,  and  the  moat  ancient  of  tha 
Greek  settlementa  in  Italy  cf  which  the  date  Is 
known  with  any  approach  to  certaintyi  Its  fonn. 
dation  is  aacribed  to  the  year  720  B.a  (Scymn. 
Ch.  360  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vd.  i  p.  174);  and  that 
of  Cbotoiia,  accoiding  to  the  b«st  authorities,  may 
be  placed  about  ten  years  biter,  b.  c.  710.  [Cbo- 
TOKA.]  Within  a  very  fow  years  of  the  same  period, 
took  place  the  settlement  of  TAREHTim,  a  Spartan 
odony  founded  after  the  close  of  the  First  Messenian 
War,  ahoat  708  B.  c.  A  spirit  of  rivali7  between 
this  city  and  tha  Achaean  colonies  seems  to  have 
early  sprung  np;  and  it  was  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  encroachments  of  the  Tarentines  that  the 
Achaeans,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sybarilea,  founded 
the  cdony  of  HETAPOHTuif,  on  the  immediate 
frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  date  of  this 
is  very  imceitain  (though  it  may  probably  be  phuied 
between  700  and  680  B.a);  bat  it  is  clear  that 
Metapontnm  nee  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  became 
tbe  third  in  importanoe  among  the  Achaean  colonies. 
While  the  latter  were  thus  extending  themselves 
along  the  shorts  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  we  find  sub- 
sisting in  the  midst  of  them  the  Ionian  colony  of 
Sims,  the  history  of  which  ia  extremely  obscure, 
but  which  for  a  brief  period  rivalled  even  tha  neif;h' 
bouring  Sybaria  in  opulence  and  laxnry.     [Siris]. 

Further  towarda  the  S.,  the  Locrians  from  Greece 
founded  near  the  Cape  Zepbyrium  the  city  which 
Inu  thence  known  by  the  name  of  Locri  Eni»> 
Httbu.  This  settlement  is  deecribed  by  Strabo  as 
nearly  contempoisry  with  that  of  Crotona  (B.C.  710), 
though  some  authorities  would  bring  It  down  to  a 
period  thirty  or  forty  yean  later.  [Locrl]  Tbe  next 
important  colony  was  that  of  Rhkoium,  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  which  wss,  according  to  the  general 
statement,  a  Chalddio  colony,  founded  subeequently 
to  Zande  in  Sicily,  bat  which,  from  tbe  traditiona 
connected  with  its  fbundatioo,  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  andent  even  than  Sybaria.  [RhboiqicI 
The  Greek  dtiea  on  the  Tyrl-henian  sea  along  tbe 
afaores  of  Bmttinm  and  Loeania  were,  with  the 
nngle  exception  of  Vblu,  which  vrss  set  founded 
till  about  540  B.  a,  all  of  them  colonies  ftma  the 
earlier  settlements  already  noticed  and  not  aent  out 
directly  from  the  mother  countiy.  Thus  ^om- 
DoniA,  LAtlB  and  Sctmoi,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
were  sll  colonies  of  Sybaris,  which  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness  nndoatttedly  extended  its  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea.  In  like  manner,  Crotona  had  founded  Tbbina 
CHI  the  W.  coast  of  the  Brnttian  peninsula,  aa  well 
R  4 
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■I  Cavuibu  on  the  £.  oout,  bat  mniUmJAj  man 
to  the  S.  Looi,  liaa,  hid  wifathliiihwl  two  ooknico 
OD  the  W.  coast,  HiPPOKiuit  and  M«t>iia  ;  neither 
of  which,  howner,  attained  to  any  gnat  impatanca: 
Sereral  otfas  places  which  at  a  later  period  aesnmed 
Joan  or  less  of  a  Gteek  dbaiacter,  woe  probably 
only  Onutrian  towns,  which  had  beoome  gxidnally 
Hdleniaed,  but  without  ercr  nceiTing  Greek  colonies. 
Sudi  were  P^hdosla,  Pitklia,  Tkxksa,  and  pn- 
hably  ScTTXEiim  abo,  thoo^  this  is  fieqnentlj 
eilled  sa  Athenisn  ookoy. 

We  have  Toy  little  isfonnatioB  as  to  the  early 
hktoiy  of  these  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  AH  at-tounta 
agree  in  leptijenting  them  as  rising  rapidly  to  a 
I^^  state  cf  praspcrity,  and  attaining  to  an  anwont 
ef  wealth  and  power  which  br  exceeded  that  enjoyed 
at  so  cariy  a  period  by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  mother 
eoontiy.  Tbs  Afhafan  ooknies,  Sybaris,  Crotsna, 
and  Matapentnm,  seem  to  hare  been  the  first  to 
attain  to  this  flnnrishin);  eoaditaon;  and  Sybaris 
•spsdaDy  became  profcriial  &r  its  wealth  and  the 
loxnrions  habits  of  its  dtiscns.  [Stsamis.]  Then 
can  be  no  doobt  that  the  cztnMadiasry  ftrtiHty  of 
the  district  in  which  these  eohwies  were  feonded 
was  the  primary  oanse  of  their  lauspeiity;  hot  they 
appear,  also^  to  have  carried  oo  an  extenaiTe  ftnign 
commerce;  and  as  they  increased  in  power  they 
■ought  to  extend  their  territorial  piMniiiini,  so  that 
we  are  told  that  Sybaria,  in  the  daya  of  its  greatness, 
raled  orer  tweo^-fite  dependent  dtias,  and  foor 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  oeighbonring  Oenotriaas. 
(Slnh,Ti.pi.S63.)  It  is  remarksUe  how  little  we 
hear  of  any  wars  with  the  barbariana  of  the  interior, 
or  of  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Greek  cities 
arising  from  this  cause ;  sad  it  seems  probable,  not 
only  that  the  Pebsgie  origin  of  these  tribes  [Ok- 
jiontu]  canaed  than  to  assimilate  with  compa- 
latire  fiMility  with  the  Hellenic  settlers,  but  that 
■any  of  tbein  were  admitted  to  the  fnll  rights  of 
dtiaeas,  and  amalgamated  into  one  body  with  the 
foreign  colonists.  This  we  know  to  hare  been  the 
ease  with  Locri  in  particnlar  (FoL  xiL  S);  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  thing  took  place 
more  or  less  eztensiTely  in  all  the  other  cities. 
(Diod.  xuL  9.)  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  on  any 
othar  SDppesilaon,  to  ezpUn  the  rapidity  with  whidt 
these  rose  to  an  amount  of  wealth  and  populatian  at 
that  time  unexampled  in  the  Hdlenic  worn. 

It  seems  certain  that  tbs  period  of  aboot  two  eeo- 
taries,  which  elapsed  firom  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Gredc  colonies  till  sfier  the  &U  of  Sybaris  (b.c.  710 
—510),  was  thst  during  which  th«E«  cities  rose  to 
the  hoght  of  tlior  power;  and  probably  the  half 
eentauy  pnoeding  the  latter  emit  (a.  c  560 — 510) 
may  be  taken  as  the  cnhninating  point  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Achsean  cities  (Grote,  toI.  iiL  jk  52S.) 
Unfiatnnately,  it  is  precisely  iiir  this  period  that  we 
are  the  moat  absolotely  deficient  in  hietoricai  in- 
Cgraaiian.  The  loes  of  ths  early  books  of  Diodoras 
M  espedally  to  be  rq^ttad,  as  they  would  undoubt- 
edly inn*  pnserred  to  us  many  iateneting  notices 
T^^f^ning  the  oaily  fiurtunes  ef  the  Greek  citieB, 
and  at  the  sane  time  hare  aflcrded  ns  a  dne  to  the 
dinnological  airangameot  of  the  few  scattered  facts 
that  ha**  been  |i«sene<l  to  us^  The  want  of  this 
isndsn  it  impossibis  to  connect  the  extant  notices 
into  anything  lika  a  UsUncai  namtireL 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  may  pnbaUy  be 

placed  the  lesgse  of  the  three  great  Adnean  citie^ 

••la,  Sybaris,  and  Uetapontum,  for  the  espohion 

^gnians  Cmn  their  cokny  of  Siiis, — an  union 
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wUdi  ^penrs  to  hara  led  to  the  captait,  ad  p. 
haps  the  deatruelim,  of  that  atj.  (Jatm,  ilJJ 
Bat  the  date  of  this  eeent  is  ahntst  vboDr  & 
certain  [Sons],  and  SLSiuely  leas  so  is  thit  t(  tii 
much  more  edebrsied  battle  of  the  Ssgm,  <U 
Justin  CMMWU  with  the  &n  of  Sris;  vlnli  i6e 
snthors  would  btingit  down  to  a  mack  Iste  pral 
[SAGKa&]  Aoeor^ng  to  all  atwaiiils,  thst  bma 
baUle,  in  iriiich  it  is  aaid  that  120,000  CiglaaLi 
were  defeated  by  10,000,  or  at  most  lifimiii 
Locriana  cndBhegians,  "■"■"'«■'  fcratinieismt 
blow  npon  the  praspenty  of  Cntnna :  bat  Stwc  s 
eettainly  in  cnrr  in  i<[i<siiiliii|.  that  dtfii  bis 
neonring  fion  its  eSects.  [Cbokwa.]  Jiatis.a 
the  contrary,  diacfibea  toe  pwiud  of  deinsna  n- 
sequent  on  this  dissster  ss  iwiliuuing  <dy  til  ii 
time  of  Pythagons  (zz.  4);  and  it  is  estaii  tU 
in  ths  dsfya  of  that  phihanfilwi,  Crottus,  at  <d  s 
the  neighbouring  Arbsran  dtaee^  'Ifssa  jsasta 
of  great  ptospeii^. 

b  was  about  the  year  B.C.  530  that  the  njnl 
of  Fythagiaaa  at  Cnlaa  gare  riee  to  a  mU 
change  in  the  citiea  ef  Magna  Gneda.  TlaBt^ 
oriiury  inflnfnra  whadi  ha  spmCly  acqoini.  v 
not  codined  to  that  dty,  but  -'<~'-''  to  S^ 
and  Hefaqmtnm  also,  aa  wril  aa  to  tOKgam  M 
Taromtum.  And  it  waa  as  br  from  being  £oiadi 
the  pnper  sphm  of  phiksopfay,  that  it  U  to  rb 
introdoctioa  of  great  political  changes,  and  Cri 
time  threw  the  diief  aw»»idHify  in  tba  tUMiit 
the  hands  of  the  PythagoRaoL  [Ctatasi.]  TU 
power  was  nltimatdy  cmithropwn  by  a  nolot  RR- 
hition,  whidi  led  to  the  expubion  of  fj^»f 
himsdf  and  his  (bllowera  (nan  Cntaaa;  ultis 
seems  to  hare  been  followed  by  aimilsr  jiatcitissi 
in  the  other  cities.  We  ere  Toy  iiqarfietir  s- 
fermed  ss  to  ths  drcamstances  of  tiMMienUsi^ 
but  it  leeans  eectsin  thst  they  gare  rise  to  a  jai 
of  disorder  and  cotifnsion  thronghoot  the  dtia  <f 
Usgna  Gfaeda  tram  which  the  btKr  dsl  ait  h^ 
reoonter  fer  a  ooBBidenble  period.  (PoL  o.  3>;  J^^ 
XX.  4 :  lamU.  Fit  PjA.  25»— S64;  Poqiji.  C.'. 
54—58.) 

It  was  apparently  beftre  die  eqaihiisi  tt  it 
^rthagoreans,  and  while  their  infinmee  ns  kI 
paramount  at  Crotoaia,  that  the  final  aatol  me 
between  that  dty  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  is  ^ 
total  destmction  of  the  latter,  B.C  Sia  Oa  lk< 
occasion  we  are  told  that  the  CrDtooiats  Ino^ 
into  the  field  100,000  men,  aid  the  SjbariM  Bt 
leas  than  300,000;  and  though  thess  namknoi- 
not  be  tecdved  ss  historically  acciusle,  thej  ad> 
ently  prora  the  <qanian  entertained  of  the  ^eiise 
and  power  of  the  riral  dties.  The  dedarc  near 
of  the  Cratoniats  on  the  banks  of  the  rinr  Toei 
was  followed  by  the  capture  and  total  deatiwaa  ^ 
Sybaris, — an  event  which  seems  to  han  ]ndaRd> 
profound  sensation  in  the  Hellenic  worid  (Heni'i' 
21),  and  must  ban  canaed  a  gnat  damgi  ia  i^^ 
political  idatioais  of  Msgna  Gnaeda.  UnfatimKij- 
we  haie  no  means  of  tradng  these ;  we  km*  k; 
that  a  part  of  the  snrriring  Sybarites  took  reb^ '' 
the  rolmisl  cities  of  LaSs  and  Sddras,  while  iKXie 
portaoB  settled  thansehea  on  the  banks  of  the  Tnoi. 
where  they  maintsinad  themadtes  fir  a  coBsidaat< 
period.  (Hetod-ZLc;  Stnd>.  ri.  pp^ S63, 26t.) 

The  dril  diasnsiiisw  arising  ban  the  exjnlsis  '' 
the  Fythagonans  may  perfaape  hare  been  tbt  c>a>i 
of  the  ranaikabls  circnmstanoe  (which  we  aR<^- 
wise  at  a  kea  to  account  for),  that  none  of  the  M'l 
of  Jfagna  Gnecia  sent  assistsnce  to  theGmks  at  d» 
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taim  of  the  PersUn  inTuion.  It  is  still  mure  remaric- 
sble,  tbat  eron  when  the  Athenians  and  Laeedsemo- 
nians  sent  an  embassy  to  Sidlj  to  inroke  the  aasist- 
anoe  of  Gdan,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  similar  appli- 
catioD  to  the  Greek  dtiea  in  Soathem  Italj. 

While  the  Achaean  cities  wen  thna  declining  firom 
their  former  proeperity,  Bhegium,  the  name  of  which 
is  aearcdy  mentiooed  ia  history  at  an  earlier  period, 
was  laiaed  to  a  position  of  considerable  power  and 
importance  nnder  the  mle  of  the  despot  Anaxilas 
(iLC.  496—476),  who  united  onder  his  anthority 
the  dty  of  Ileesana  also,  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the 
■tnits,  and  thos  became  inTolred  in  connection  with 
the  pditica  of  SieUy,  which  had  been  hitherto  Toy 
distmetfion  those  of  Magna  Graecia.  Ilicythna,  the 
successor  of  ft*^'"!**  in  the  gammment  of  Bheginm, 
was  nmaikable  aa  the  ibmider  of  the  colony  of 
Pyzos  (afterwards  called  Bnzentnm),  on  the  Tyr- 
rfaemaa  tea,  in  b.  a  47 1.  (Died.  zi.  59.)  This  was 
the  btest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  that  qnarter. 

About  the  same  time  (b.c.  473)  we  find  mention 
of  a  diaaatnns  defeat,  wUch  mnst,  for  a  time,  have 
pTsn  a  serera  chsck  to  the  rising  power  of  the 
TanntineB.  That  people  appear  to  have  taken  little 
part  in  the  diapntes  or  contests  of  their  Achaean 
ncighbonn ;  bnt  after  their  inetbetnal  attempt  to  op- 
pose the  foonding  of  Metapontnm  rMzTAronruH], 
woold  seem  to  have  beoi  principally  engaged  in 
.Tt»iuK»ig  their  commerce,  and  in  wars  with  the 
ueighboming  barbarians.  Here  they  foand,  among 
the  lapygians  or  Hessapiana,  a  mors  formidable 
apposition  than  was  enoonntered  by  the  other  Greek 
dlies.  After  repeated  contests,  in  many  of  which 
they  had  come  off  Tictorioos  and  tedaced  many  of 
the  lapygian  towns,  the  Tarentines  were  defeated 
in  a  gtmX  battle  by  the  lapygians,  with  such  heavy 
loss  that  Herodotus  tells  ns  it  was  the  greatsst 
riaoghter  of  Greek  citiiens  thst  had  happened 
witl&  bis  knowledge.  Three  thousand  Rhegian 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  support  of  the 
Taientines,  perished  on  the  sams  occasion.  (Herod. 
TiL  170 ;  IXod.  zi.  52.) 

The  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
Wars  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  two  latest 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southsm  Italy —  Tbdbii 
and  HsBACuiA.  Both  of  these  were,  however,  bnt 
a  kind  of  renewal  of  prerionsly  ezistinj;  settlements. 
Thnrii  wss  founded  in  B.C.  443,  by  a  body  of 
odoaists,  of  whom  the  Athenians  seem  to  hare  taken 
the  lead,  bnt  which  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
settlers  fWm  other  states  of  Greece  [TBiiBnj ;  with 
whom  were  united  the  remaining  citizens  of  Sybaris, 
and  the  new  colony  was  established  within  two  miles 
ef  the  site  of  that  city.  The  new  settlement  rose 
rapidly  to  fntpetitj,  bnt  was  soon  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Tarentines  for  the  poegession  of  the  vacant 
district  of  Siiis ;  until  these  hostilities  were  at 
length  terminated  by  a  oompromise,  according  to 
which  the  two  rival  dties  joined  in  establishing  a 
new  colony,  three  miles  from  the  site  at  the  ancient 
Sris,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Hersclea, 
B.  c.  432.  (Sttah.  vi.  p.  264 ;  Died.  zu.  23,  36.) 
But  though  thna  founded  by  common  consent,  the 
Tarentines  seem  to  have  had  much  the  largest  share 
in  its  establishment,  and  Henclea  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  cokmy  of  Tarentam. 

Doling  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  cities  of  Hsgna 
Graecis  semi  to  hare  stndioosly  kept  aloof  from  the 
e^est.  Even  when  the  Athenian  ezpedition  to 
Sdly  (b.c.  415)  involved  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  that  island  in  the  war,  those  on  the  coasts  of 
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Italy  stin  endeavonied  to  preeene  their  nentrality, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  Athenian  forces  within  their 
walls,  though  they  did  not  ofier  any  obstruction  to 
their  progress.  (Thub  vL  44;  Died.  zUL  3.)  At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  Thniians  (among  whom 
there  wss  aatorally  an  Athsnian  party)  and  the 
Metapootines  weia  iadooed  to  enter  into  a  regidar 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  snpplisd  a  small  fone  to 
their  miatsnce.  (Thue.  viL  33,  35 ;  Died.  ziii. 
11.) 

At  this  period  the  dties  of  Magna  Giascu  sesm 
to  have  been  still  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition ;  but  it  was  not  hng  aftsr  that  they  began 
to  feel  the  combined  operation  of  two  eanass  which 
mainly  contributed  to  their  decline.  The  first 
danger  which  threatined  them  was  fiton  the  south, 
where  Diooysins,  ^rant  of  Syracuse,  sfter  having 
eetabliabed  his  power  ant  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
began  to  seek  to  extend  it  in  Italy  alsa  Hithsrto 
the  dties  of  Italy  bad  kept  aloof  in  great  measors 
from  the  revolutions  and  wars  of  the  Ddghbooring 
island  :  Bheginm  and  Locri  alone  seem  to  have 
maintained  closer  rslationa  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
The  former,  from  its  Chalddlc  origin,  was  naturally 
friendly  to  the  odonies  of  the  ssms  race  in  Sidly; 
and  when  Dionysius  turned  his  anns  sgainst  the 
Chalddic  cities,  Nazos,  Catena,  and  Leoitini,  he  at 
once  brought  en  hunself  the  enmity  of  the  Bhegiaas. 
Hence,  when  he  soon  sftsr  applied  to  ccndnde  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  them,  the  proposal  was 
indignantly  rejected.  The  Loorians,  on  the  other 
band,  readily  accepted  his  ofier,  and  thna  seenied 
the  powerful  aasistsnce  of  the  despot  in  his  snbse- 
qnent  wsis.  (Died.  ziv.  44, 107.)  From  this  time 
bis  effiirts  were  nudnly  diieeted  to  the  humiliation 
of  Bhegiom  and  the  aggtandiMment  of  the  Locrians. 
His  designs  in  this  qnarter  soon  ezdted  so  much 
aUrm,  that,  in  B.  a  393,  the  Italian  Greeks  were 
induced  to  condode  a  general  league  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  the  arms  of  Dionysius  on 
the  one  side,  as  well  ss  these  of  the  Lucanians  on 
the  other.  (Id.  91.)  Bnt  the  resnlt  was  fsr  firom 
sncceasfnl.  The  combined  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates were  defeated  by  Dionysius  in  a  great  battle 
at  the  river  Helleporus  or  Uelorus,  near  Canlonia, 
B.  c.  389 ;  and  this  blow  wss  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Canlonia  itself,  as  well  as  Hipponinm,  both 
of  which  places  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Locri.  Not  long  after,  the  powerful  dty  of 
Bheginm  was  compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  siege 
of  nearly  eleven  months,  B.  c.  387.  (Diod.  zir. 
103—108,  111.) 

While  the  more  southerly  dties  of  Magna  Graecia 
were  suffering  thus  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius,  those  on  the  northern  frontier  were 
menaced  by  a  still  more  formidable  danger.  Tho 
Lucanians,  a  Sabellian  race  or  branch  of  the  Sanmita 
stock,  who  hsd  pressed  forward  into  the  territory  of 
the  Oenotrians,  and  had  gradually  szpelled  or  re- 
duced to  ■subjection  the  tribee  of  that  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountain  districts  of  the  interior, 
next  tnmed  their  arms  against  the  Greek  dties  on 
the  coast.  Foeidonia,  the  most  northerly  of  these 
settlements,  was  the  first  which  fell  nnder  their 
yoke  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254);  and  though  we  cannot  iiz 
with  accuracy  the  date  of  its  conquest,  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  gome  tinft  before  we  find  them 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  dtlee  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  If,  indeed,  we  can  trust  to  the  uncertain 
chronology  of  some  of  these  events,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  already  engaged  in  hostilities  with  tiie 
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riiii^  oolaiij  of  Thnrii  at  an  early  pariod  of  its 
exiatcnoa  (Polyaen.  ii.  10);  but  it  vas  not  till  after 
400  B.  G.  that  their  power  aaautned  a  formidable 
aspect  towards  the  Greeks  in  general  The  terri- 
tory of  Tharii  was  the  fint  object  of  their  hos- 
tilities, but  the  other  cities  were  not  insensible  to 
their  danger;  and  hence  the  general  league  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  in  a.  o.  393,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  directed  as  much  against  the  Lacaniana  as 
against  Dionysios.  Unfortonately,  their  arms  met 
with  equal  ill  anooess  in  both  quarters  ;  and  in 
B.  o.  390  the  confederate  forties  were  defeated  by 
the  Lacaniana  with  great  slatighter  near  Laiis. 
(Died.  ziT.  101,  102;  Strab.  n.  p.  253.)  That 
city  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  now  pressed  on  towards  the  south,  and 
aeem  to  have  spraad  themaelTas  with  great  rapidity 
thronghout  the  whole  of  the  Bruttian  peninsuUu  Hera 
they  became  so  formidable  that  the  yonngerDionysins 
was  oompellad  to  abandon  the  policy  of  his  fsther  (who 
had  courted  the  alliance  cf  tfaie  Lucamans,  and  even 
rendered  them  actife  asidataQce),  and  turn  his  arms 
againat  them,  though  with  little  cSkL  A  period 
of  great  confiaion  and  disorder  appears  to  have  en- 
sued, and  tbe  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people,  which 
took  place  at  this  period  (b.  a.  396),  though  it  in 
some  meaaore  broke  the  power  of  the  Lncanians, 
was  so  &r  from  giving  any  relief  to  the  Greek  cities 
that  they  soon  found  the  Bmttiane  still  more  for* 
midable  neighbours.  The  flourishing  citiee  of  Te- 
rina  and  Hipponinm  were  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barians (Diod.  zvi.  15;  Strab.  n.  p.  256):  Rhegiam 
and  Locti,  though  they  maintained  their  nationality, 
■uHered  almost  as  severely  from  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  of  the  younger  Sionysihs;  while  Crotona, 
long  the  moat  powerful  city  in  this  part  of  lUUy, 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  tbe  blow  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  elder  despot  of  that  name  [Cko- 
TonA],  and  was  with  difficulty  able  to  defend  itself 
from  tbe  repeated  attacks  of  tiie  Bmttians.  (Died, 
ziz.  3,  10.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Lucamans  had  turned  their  arms 
against  the  more  northerly  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Here  the  Tburiana  seem,  as  before,  to  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack ;  but  at  length  Ta- 
rentum  itself,  which  liad  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and 
had  apparently  not  even  joined  in  the  league  of 
B.a  393,  was  compelled  to  take  np  arms  in  its  own 
defence.  The  Tarentines  could  have  sufiisied  com- 
paratively but  little  from  the  causes  which  had  so 
severely  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Giaecia ;  and  Tarentum  was  undoubtedly 
at  thia  time  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  But  its  citizens  were  already 
eoerrated  by  indolence  and  luxury ;  and  when  they 
found  tliemselves  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the 
Lncanians,  combnned  with  their  old  enemies  tbe 
Messapians,  they  mistrusted  their  own  resources, 
and  applied  to  their  parent  city  of  Sparta  for  assist- 
ance. Archidamns,  king  of  Sparta,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  proceeded  to  It^y  with  •  consider- 
able force,  where  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  tbe 
war  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  battle  near  Manduria,  B.  c.  338.  (Diod. 
zvi.  63,  88.)  Only  a  ftw  years  sfierwards,  B.  a 
332,  Alexander  king  of  Ejnrus  was  invited  over  to 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  The  history  of  his 
expedition  is,  unfortunately,  very  imperfectly  known 
to  us;  though  it  is  clear  that  his  military  opentions 
were  attended  with  much  success,  and  must  have 
exeixrised  considerable  influence  upon  tbe  fortunes  of 
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the  Greek  cities.  Though  invited,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Tarentines,  he  subsequently  quarrelled 
with  that  people,  and  even  turned  bis  arms  against 
them,  and  took  Baraclea,  their  colony  and  dependency. 
At  the  same  time  he  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  tbe  Lncanians  and  Bmttians  in  Bercral  successive 
battles,  retook  Terina,  Consentia,  and  several  otber 
towns,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bmttinm, 
where  he  was  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile,  who  was 
serving  in  his  own  army,  B.a  326.  (Liv.  viii.  17, 
24;  Justin,  xii.  2.) 

After  his  death,  the  wan  between  the  Tarentinea 
and  Lncanians  appear  to  have  continned  with  Httla 
intermission  ;  though  we  have  no  further  aceonot 
of  them  till  the  year  303  B.  c,  when  the  fonnar 
people  again  sued  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  and  Clao 
nymns,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king,  repaired  to 
Tarentum  with  a  large  mercenary  forae.  So  formid- 
able did  thia  armament  appear  that  both  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  were  speedily  induced  to  sue 
for  peace  ;  while  Metapontnm,  which,  for  soaw 
reason  or  otber,  had  opposed  the  views  of  Cleooynnu, 
waa  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  (Diod.  zz.  104.) 
Tbe  Spartan  prince,  however,  soon  alienated  all  lua 
allies  by  bis  luxury  and  rapacity,  and  qnittcd  Italy 
the  object  of  universal  contempt. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  tbe  wars  of 
Agathodes  in  Bmttium ;  thoogii  we  leara  that  be 
made  himself  master  of  Hipponinm  and  Crotona, 
and  occupied  the  latter  city  with  a  garrison.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  bis  designs  were  directed  as 
much  against  the  Greek  cities  as  their  harharian 
neighbours ;  and  the  alliance  which  he  concluded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  lapygians  and  Peucetians 
could  only  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  humiliation 
of  Tarentam.  (Diod.  zzi.  8, 8.)  His  ambitious  de- 
signs in  this  quarter  were  intenupted  by  his  death, 
B.  c.  289. 

Only  a  few  yean  later  than  this  took  plane  the 
oelebnted  expedition  of  Fyrrhus  to  Italy  (b.  <x  S8l 
— 274),  which  marks  a  conspicuous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Magna  Graecia.  Shwtly  before  that  event, 
the  Thurians,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  and 
their  city  itself  beeieged  by  the  Lucanians,  had  con- 
clnded  an  alliance  with  the  Bomans,  who  raised  the 
siege  and  defeated  the  assailants,  B.  a  282.  ( Appian, 
Swim.  7  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  6.)  This  was  the  first 
occasion  that  brought  the  Koman  power  down  to  the 
shores  of  tbe  Tarentine  gulf ;  and  here  they  almoEt 
immediately  after  came  into  collision  with  the  Tar«i- 
tines  themselves.  [TAiuiaTDii.]  That  people,  con- 
scions  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  power  of  these 
new  enemies,  now  invdced  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhoa, 
king  of  Epirna,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
cluded a  league  with  the  Lucanians  and  Samnitea, 
so  long  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Borne.  Hence,  when 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  supported 
at  the  same  time  by  i^  the  remaining  Greek  dtaea 
in  that  oountiy,  as  well  as  by  the  barbarian  nations 
with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  at  war.  It  is  nn- 
necessaiy  to  enter  into  a  detailed  aocoont  of  his 
campaigns :  notwithstanding  his  first  successes,  his 
alliance  proved  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Greeka, 
while  his  visit  to  Sicily  in  B.  a  878,  and  his  final 
departure  in  b.c.  S74,  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victorious  Romans.  Tarentum  itself  was  taken  by 
the  oonsuls  in  B.C.  272.  Crotona  and  Locri  had 
previously  fiUlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Rcawos ; 
while  Rhegium,  which  was  held  by  a  revolted  body 
of  Campanlan  troops,  originally  placed  there  as  a  gw- 
rison,  was  finally  reduced  to  subjectiun  in  B.  c.  27 1 
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There  esn  be  no  doabt  that  the  cities  of  Vifna 
Gmeda  had  soSered  Beroelj  daring  these  wan :  the 
ibceii^  troops  placed  within  their  valla,  iriietfaer 
Bomui  or  Greek,  appear  to  hate  giren  mj  to  shni- 
Isr  excesses  ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Pjirhns  at  Locri 
and  Tarentom  were  gniltj  of  exactions  and  cmelties 
which  almost  liTaDed  those  of  the  Campanians  at 
Bhegium.  In  additioo  to  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
dence, therefore,  it  is  certain  that  the  war  of  Pyrrhns 
infiicted  a  mortal  blow  oo  the  pnsperitj  of  tlie  few 
Greek  cities  in  Soathem  Italj  which  had  lorriTed 
their  long-oontioDed  stmggles  with  the  Lncanians 
and  Bruttiana.  The  decajed  and  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  the  ones  powerful  Crotooa  (Lir.  zziit  30) 
was  nndoobtedlj  oommon  to  many  of  her  neighboors 
and  fetmer  rirab.  There  were,  howerer,  some  ex- 
eeptioas;  Heradea  especiallj,  which  had  earned  the 
bToor  of  Rome  bj  a  timelj  submission,  obtained  a 
treat}-  of  alliance  on  tumaoallj  faToorable  terms 
(Cic.  pro  Bali.  82),  and  seems  to  haTe  continaed 
in  a  flotuishing  condition. 

Bat  the  finid  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Magna 
Gnacia  was  inflicted  hj  the  Seoiind  Ponic  War.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Gre^  cities  were  riewed  with 
nnfaroiuable  tjta  bj  the  Boman  government,  and 
were  natnrally  desiions  to  ncorer  their  kst  inde- 
pendence. Hence  they  esgerlj  seized  the  opporta- 
nity  afiorded  bj  the  Tictoiiea  of  Hannibal,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  we  are  told  that  almost  all  the 
Ireek  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Italj  (^Graeconm 
imnu  firmt  ora,  lav.  xxiL  61)  declared  in  favoor 
gf  the  Carthaginian  canae.  Some  of  these  were, 
however,  overawed  by  Bomaa  gaixisons,  which  re- 
stnined  them  fnnn  open  defection.  Tsrentnm  itself 
(still  apparently  the  meet  powerful  dtj  in  this  part 
of  Italy)  was  among  the  namber;  and  though  the 
dty  itself  was  betrsjed  into  the  bands  of  the  Car- 
thaginian commander,  the  citadel  was  Mill  retained 
by  a  Boman  garrison,  which  maintained  its  footing 
until  the  city  was  recovered  by  Fabios,  B.  c.  209. 
(Liv.  zzv.  8 — 11,  uvii.  15,  16.)  Tsnntom  wss 
OD  this  occasion  treated  like  a  captored  dty,  and 
plundered  without  merey,  while  the  dtizans  were 
either  pot  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves.  Meta- 
pontom  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  £ite  by  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  when 
Bannibal  was  compelled  to  abandon  'Cm  town  ;  and 
at  a  latpr  period  of  the  war  Teiina  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian  generaL  (Liv.  zzvii. 
51 :  Strsb.  vL  256.)  Locri  and  Crotooa  were  taken 
and  retaken :  Bb^nm  alone,  which  maintained  its 
fidelity  to  Boms  inviolate,  though  sevetal  times 
attempted  by  a  Carthaginian  Ibrce,  seems  to  have 
in  gnat  measure  escaped  the  nvsges  of  the  war. 

It  is  certain  that  the  dties  of  Magna  Greeda 
never  recovered  from  this  long  series  (rf  calamities. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  their  condition 
under  the  government  of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  or  the 
particolar  legnlations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  imtil  after  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  they  were 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  as  the  natural  allies 
of  their  Hn«Tn«n  beyond  the  seas  (Liv.  zzxL  7) ; 
and  even  the  colonies,  whether  of  Boman  or  Latin 
dlizens,  which  wen  settied  on  the  coasts  of  South- 
ern Italy,  were  probably  designed  rather  to  keep 
down  the  previoiu  inhabitants  than  to  recruit  the 
»Th.iirt»il  popolatioa.  One  of  these  colonies,  that 
to  Posidoiiia,  now  known  as  Paeetnm,  bad  been 
established  at  a  period  as  early  as  n.  c.  278  (Liv. 
EpiL  xir.  ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14) ;  and  Bnmdusium, 
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which  subsequentiy  rose  to  be  so  important  a  dty^ 
was  also  settl(Bd  before  the  Seocnd  Punie  War,  B.  c 
244.  (VeU.  Pab  I  &;  Liv.  Epit.  xix.)  But,  with 
these  exceptiois,  sU  the  Boman  cofenies  to  the  coasts 
of  Loeania,  Brattium,  and  Calabria,  data  from  the 
period  fubseqoent  to  that  war.  Of  tilei^  Buxentnm 
in  Lncania  and  Tempea  in  Bmttinm  wen  Settled 
as  early  as  B.  c  194  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  body 
of  Roman  cohmists  was  established  in  the  once 
mighty  Crotomk  (Liv.  zzxiv.  47.)  Shortly  after- 
wards two  other  colonies  were  settled,  one  at  Thnrii 
in  Lncania,  in  b.  c.  193,  and  the  other  at  Hippo- 
nium  or  Vibo,  in  Brattium,  B.  o.  192.  (Liv.  sxxiv. 
53,  xsxT.  9,  40.)  The  last  of  these,  which  under 
the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia  became  a  ftnuishing  and 
important  town,  was  the  only  one  of  these  colonies 
which  appeara  to  have  risen  to  any  eonsideisbls 
prosperi^.  At  a  much  ktar  period  (b.  a  128),  the 
two  colonies  sent  to  Scybcimn  and  Tarentimi,  imder 
the  names  of  Colonia  Minervia  and  Neptnnia  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  15),  were  probably  designed  ss  an  attsmpt  to 
recruit  the  sinking  population  of  those  places. 

But  all  attempts  to  cheek  the  iBpid  decline  of  this 
part  of  Italy  were  obviously  lusnooessfiil.  °  It  is  jn- 
faabls,  or  indeed  almort  certain,  that  malaria  began  to 
make  itself  severely  felt  as  soon  as  the  populstion 
diminished.  This  is  noticed  by  Strsbo  in  the  case  of 
Posidonia  (v.  p.  251)  ;  and  the  same  thing  must 
have  occurred  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentins 
gulf.  Indeed,  Strabo  himself  tells  us,  that,  of  the 
dties  of  Magna  Graecia  which  had  been  so  {unoua 
in  ancient  times,  the  only  ones  that  rstsined  sny 
traces  of  their  Greek  dvilisation  in  his  day  were 
Bh^um,  Tarentnm,  and  NeapoUs  (vL  p.  258)  ; 
while  the  great  Achaean  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  (/(.  p.  262.) 
The  expreesioDS  of  Cicero  sn  not  Isis  fivdble,  that 
Magna  Graecia,  which  had  been  so  flourishing  in  the 
days  of  Pythagoras,  and  abounded  in  great  ud  opu- 
lent dties,  was  in  his  time  sunk  into  otter  ruin 
(nunc  ipidtm  ddtta  est,  Cic.  de  Amie.  4,  7\i«e.  iv. 
1).  Several  of  the  towns  which  still  existed  in  the 
dsys  of  Cicero,  as  Metapontnm,  Heraclea,  and  Locri, 
graduslly  fell  into  utter  insignificance,  and  totally 
disappeared,  whils  Tarentnm,  Cntona,  and  a  few 
others  maintained  a  sickly  and  feeble  existence 
through  the  middle  sges  down  to  the  preeent  time. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Magna  Graeda  was  never  a  tenritorial  designation ; 
nor  did  the  cities  which  composed  it  ever  constitute 
a  political  unity.  In  the  earlieet  times,  indeed,  the 
difference  of  their  origin  and  race  must  have  efieo- 
tually  prevented  the  {ormatian  of  any  such  nnion 
among  them  as  a  whole.  But  even  the  Achaean 
dties  appear  to  havs  formed  no  political  league  or 
union  among  themselves,  until  after  the  troublea 
growing  out  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  on 
which  occasion  they  are  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
Acbaeans  in  Greece  for  their  arbitration,  and  to  havs 
founded  by  their  advice  a  temple  of  Zens  Homorius, 
where  they  were  to  hold  coundls  to  deliberate  upon 
thdr  common  affiun  and  interests.     (PoL  iL  39.) 

A  more  comprehensive  league  was  formed  in 
B.  c.  393,  for  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  Dionysios  on  one  side,  and  the  Lucanians  on  the 
other  (Diod.  xir.  91)  ;  and  the  cities  which  com- 
posed it  must  have  had  some  kind  of  general  coundl 
or  place  of  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  on 
this  oocasioo  that  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Italian  Greeks,  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  280), 
were  first  instituted :  though  it  is  highly  unprobable 
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that  the  Ttrantine  colonj  of  Henclea  was  selected 
in  the  fint  instance  for  the  place  of  assembly,  as  the 
Tarentioes  seem  at  fint  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
oootset,  and  it  is  Ter;  doubtful  whether  thej  wen 
incloded  in  the  league  at  alL  Bat  it  was  natural 
that,  when  the  Taientines  assumed  the  leading  posi- 
tkm  among  the  allied  cities,  the  councils  should 
be  tnuufened  to  their  colony  of  HenuJea,  just  as 
Alexander  of  Epirus  afterwaixls  sought  to  transfer 
them  from  thence  to  the  river  Acalandrus  in  the 
Tborian  territory,  as  a  mark  of  enmitj  towards  the 
Tarentines.     (Suab.  te.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAGNATA.    [Naonatab.] 

MAGNE'SIA,  MAGNETES.    [THmsAUA.] 

MAGNE'SIA  (Maymfflo:  Eik.  M(tyKi)i.)  1. 
A  city  in  Ionia,  generally  with  the  addition  wpis 
or  M  Moidi^py  (ad  MiMuidmm),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Lydian  Magnesia,  was  a  considerable 
city,  situated  on  the  slope  of  mount  Thorax,  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Lethaeus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Haeander.  Its  distance  from  Miletus  was 
ISO  stadia  or  15  miles.  (Strab.  xir.  pp.  636,  647; 
Plin.  r.  31.)  It  was  an  Aeolian  city,  said  to  have 
been  {bunded  by  Magnesians  from  Europe,  in  the 
east  of  Theasaly,  who  were  joined  by  some  Cretans. 
It  soon  attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus  (Callinus,  op. 
Slrab.  xiv.  p.  647.)  At  a  ktsr  time,  bowerer,  the 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cimmeiians; 
perhaps  about  b.  a  726.  In  the  year  following  the 
deeerted  site  was  occupied,  and  the  place  rebuilt  by 
the  Milesisns,or,  according  to  Athenaeus  (xli.  p.  525), 
by  the  Ephesians.  Themistodes  during  his  exile 
took  up  his  residence  at  Magnesia,  the  town  baring 
been  assigned  to  him  by  Artaxei-xes  to  supply  him 
with  breud.  (Nepoe,  Tkemist.  10;  Diod.  zi.  57.) 
The  Persian  satraps  of  Lydia  also  occasionally  re- 
sided in  the  flux.  (Herod,  i.  161,  ili.  122.)  The 
territory  of  Magnesia  was  extremely  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced excellent  wine,  figs,  and  cucumbers  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29,  iL  p.  59,  iii.  p.  78.)  The  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Dindymene,  the  mother  of  the  gods;  and 
the  wife  of  Tbemistocles,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  was  priestess  of  that  divinity;  but,  says 
Strabo  (p.  647),  the  temple  no  longer  exists,  the 
town  having  been  transferred  to  another  place.  The 
new  town  which  the  geographer  saw,  was  most  re- 
markable for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryene, 
which  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  treasures 
was  indeed  surpassed  by  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  but  in 
beauty  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  was  superior  to  all 
the  temples  in  Asia  Minor.  The  change  in  the  site 
of  the  town  alluded  to  by  Strsbo,  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  author.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Vitravius  (vii.  Praefat.),  was  btUlt  by  the  architect 
Uermogenes,  in  the  Ionic  style.  In  the  time  of  the 
Bomans,  Magnesia  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  after  Antiochus  had  been  driven  eastward 
beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Liv.  xxxrii.  45,  xxxviii, 
13.)  After  this  time  the  town  seems  to  have  decayed, 
and  is  rarely  mentioned,  though  it  is  still  noticed 
by  Pliny  (r.  81)  and  Tacitus  {Atm.  iv.  55). 
Uierocles  (p.  659)  ranks  it  among  the  bishoprics  of 
Asia,  and  later  documents  seem  to  imply  that  at  one 
time  it  bore  the  name  of  Maeandropolis.  (Concil. 
Constantin.  lit  p.  666.)  The  existence  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Anrehus  and  Gallienus 
is  attested  by  coins. 

Formerly  the  site  of  Magnesia  was  identified  with 
the  modem  Oued-hUiar ;  hut  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  Inek-bazar,  where  ruins  of  the  temple 
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of  Artemis  Leucophryene  still  exist,  is  the  ate  of 
the  ancient  Magnesia.  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  pp.  242, 
folL;  Arundell.S^ven  CAurcAes,  pp.58,f(dL;  Cramer, 
Atia  Minor,  vol.  L  pp.  459,  foU.) 


OOIX   or  ILAOXESIA  AD  KAKAHDBDII. 

S.  A  town  of  Lydia,  usually  with  the  additioD 
wp>)s  or  inrh  ZhTri\^  (ad  Sipylum),  to  distinguish 
it  from  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  in  Ionia,  situated 
rai  the  north-western  slope  of  Mount  Sipylus,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Hermus.  We  are  not 
informed  when  or  by  whom  the  town  was  founded, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Magnesians 
in  the  east  of  Thessaly.  Magnesia  is  most  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  gained  under  its  walla 
by  the  two  Scipios  in  b.  c.  190,  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  whereby  the  king  was  for  ever  driven 
from  Western  Asia.  (Streb.  xiii.  p.  622 ;  Plin.  ii. 
93;  Ptol.  T.  2.  §  16,  viiL  17.  §  16;  Scylax,  p.  37; 
Liv.  zzxvii.  37,  foil.;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  47.)  The  town, 
after  the  victory  of  the  Scipios,  surrendered  tn  the 
Romans.  (Appian,  Syr.  35.)  During  the  war  against 
Mithridates  the  Magnesians  defended  themselves 
bravely  against  the  king.  (Pans.  i.  20.  §  .T)  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  which  several  other  Asiatic 
cities  perished;  and  the  emperor  on  that  occasion 
granted  Ubenil  sums  from  the  treasury  to  repair  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  (Strsb.  xii.  p.  579; 
xiii.  p.  622  \  Tac.  I  c.)  From  coins  and  other  sources, 
we  li>am  that  Magnexia  continued  to  flourish  down 
to  the  fifth  century  (Hierocl.  p.  660);  and  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  During  the 
Turkish  rule,  it  once  was  the  residence  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  at  present  it  is  much  reduced,  though  it  preaerres 
its  ancient  name  in  the  corrnpt  form  of  Mtmista. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  not  veij  consi- 
derable. (Chandler,  Travels  in  Aiia,  ii.  p.  332; 
Keppel,  Traveh,  ii.  p.  295.)  The  accompanying 
coin  is  renurkable  by  having  on  its  obverse  the  head 
of  Cicero,  though  the  reason  why  it  appears  here,  is 
unknown.  The  legend,  which  is  incorrectly  figui^, 
should  be,  MAPKOS  TTAAIOS  KIKEPON.  [L.S.] 


COIX  OF  MAONBSIA  AD  8IPTLCK. 

MAGNO'POLIS  (MayriwoXis),  a  town  in  Pontus, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  was 
foimded  by  Mithridates  Eupator,  who  called  it 
Enpatoria ;  but  it  was  completed  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  changed  its  name  into  Magnopolis  (Strab 
zii.  p.  556).    The  town  seems  to  have  &lleu  into 
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deny  at  an  euij  period,  as  it  is  not  mentioiMd 
b7  uij  lata  writer.  Apjxan  (MilMd.  78,  IIS) 
speaks  of  it  under  both  names,  Eapatoria  and  Hag- 
nopdis,  and  Straho  in  one  passage  (zii.  p.  S60) 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  rf  Megalopolis.  Rnins 
<f  tbe  plaoe  are  said  to  exist  sane  miles  to  the  mat 
of  SommUa,  at  a  place  called  BoghoM  Hiuan  Kahk. 
(Hamilton,  Katartha,  i.  p.  340.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGNIM  PBOMONTORIUM  (jl  liiya  4«p<». 
rlunat,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  7 ;  Mardan,  Par^  p.  28),  a 
promoDtory  which  {arms  the  soathem  termination 
of  the  ChersooesTia  Aarea,  in  India  extra  Gangem, 
oD  th«  western  side  of  the  Sinus  Uagnns.  Its 
modem  name  is  C.  Soiatmia,  Some  hare  supposed 
that  the  Prom.  Kagn.  represents  another  cape, 
«ther  considerably  to  the  HWl,  now  called  C.  Pa- 
tam.  Ptolemy's  scoount  of  these  far  Esstem  places 
is  so  donfatfnl,  that  it  is  impassible  to  feel  sure  of 
tbe  eridence  for  or  against  the  position  of  any  place 
ia  the  Anrea  Chersonesns.  [V.] 

MAGNUM  PROMONTORIUM,  aprvmontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lnsitania  (Mela,  iiL  1 .  §  6),  probably 
the  same  which  Strabo  (iiL  p.  151)  and  Ptolemy 
ii.  5.  §  1)  call  T^  SofSifior  Sjcpoy,  near  the  mouth  al 
the  Tagns.  The  passage  in  Stnibo  is  cormpt;  but 
aoccsding  to  the  correction  of  Coray,  approTed  of  by 
Grosknrd,  the  promontory  was  210  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  which  makes  it  correspond  with 
C.  EMpidkeL  Pliny  also  calls  it  Magnum  or  Olisi- 
pooense,  frtxn  the  town  in  its  vicinity ;  but  hestrangely 
conibonds  it  with  the  Prom.  Artabrum,  on  the  NW. 
of  the  peninsula  (iv.  21.  a.  35). 

MAGNUM  PBOM.  MAUBETANIAE.    [Mao- 

BKTAinA.] 

HAGXUS  POBTUS.  1.  (lUpros  niynt,  Ptol. 
ii.  4.  §  7  ;  eomp.  Msrcian.  pi  41),  a  port-town  of 
Hispania  Bsetica,  between  the  town  Abdsia  and  the 
I'mm.  Cbaridemi. 

2.  (Hiyas  Ai/t^r,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  4),  »  bay  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Gallaed  Lucenscs,  which  is  endeotly  the 
nme  as  tbe  Artabromm  Sinns.    [Vol.  L  p.  326,  b.] 

3.  (Mrrat  Xifdiv,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §§  4,  33),  a  bar. 
boar  In  Britain,  opposite  the  isUnd  of  Vectis,  corre- 
sponds to  ParUmouiA. 

4.  (nipras  Vtfrrrot,  PtoL  W.  3.  §  2 ;  Meb^  L  5; 
Plin.  T.  2  ;  It.  AnbM.  f.  13),  a  port-town  of  Man- 
tetania  Caeaariensis,  on  the  road  between  Gilra  and 
Qniza,  described  by  Pliny  as  "  ciTium  Bomanorum 
qipidom."  It  is  identified  by  Forbiger  with  Oran, 
of  wbich  tbe  faarbonr  is  still  called  Man-d-Kibir, 
i.  e.,  tbe  great  Harbour. 

5.  (Hry^i  Xtfth',  PtoL  ir.  6.  §  6),  a  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
nTcr  Daradns  and  tbe  promontory  Byssadinm. 

MAGNUS  SINUS  (4  lur/at  iMiWot,  Ptd.  ya. 
9-  §§  3,  5 ;  Agathem.  L  p.  S3),  the  great  golf 
which  ruiis.ap  to  the  middle  of  the  present  king- 
don  of  Ats,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  The  ancient  geographers  correctly 
placed  Cata  on  the  east  of  this  gnlif,  though  they 
had  no  very  accurate  notions  relative  to  its  latitude 
or  longitude.  On  the  west  side  was  the  Anrea 
Cbenonesus.  [V.] 

MAGO.    [Balkabxs,  p.  374,  a.] 

HA60N  (i  VUefiv,  AJrian,  Ind.  c  4),  a  river 
mcntisiied  by  Arrian  as  flowing  into  the  Ganges  on 
its  iett  bank.  It  lias  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  present  Samptma.  [V.j 

MA60NT1ACUM.    [Mooahtiacoji.] 

MAGOBAS,  a  river  of  Syria,  under  mount  Li- 
bamn,  mentioaed  by  Pliny  (v.  20)  apparently  bc- 
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tween  Sidon  and  Berytns,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Tamyrss  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756),  now 
Nakr-ed-Damur;  though  Dr.  Bobiiiaon  suggests  the 
Ndhr-BeiriL  {Bib.  Ba.  voL  iiL  pp.  433,  439.) 
[TAimiAa.]  [G.  W.l 

MAGOBUM  SINUS  (Hir)wr  KiKntj,  a  bay  on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Pertian  Gvlf,  in  the  country 
of  the  Themi,  who  joined  the  Gerraei  on  tbe  north. 
(PtoL  vL  7.  §  54.)  It  is  still  marked  by  the 
modem  town  of  Magat,  and  the  ancient  name  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Forster  by  the  fact  that  "  the 
ancient  Themi  are  the  Msgian  tribe  of  Beni-Temin, 
in  all  ages  of  Arabian  history  inhabitants  of  the 
gulf  and  city  of  Magat, — a  deep  bay,  with  its  chief 
town  of  the  game  name,  immediately  above  the  bay 
of  Kaiiff.'  {Geogr.  of  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  215.)  Hs 
maintains  that  the  Magi  of  S.  Matthew  (iL  1)  were 
of  this  tribe,  and  fnmi  this  country  (voL  i.  pp. 
304— 307>     [Themi.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGRADA,  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  IXmmea.  (Mela,  iii. 
1.  §  10.) 

MAGYDUS  (M*rvtos:  EA.  Mayvttfs ;  caUed 
MianiSos  by  Scylaz,  p.  39),  a  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  on  the  coast  between  Attaleia  and  Perge, 
and  subsequently  of  episcopal  tank,  is  probably  the 
Mtodalb  (MuySdXif),  of  the  Stadiasmns.  There 
are  numerons  imperial  coins  of  Magydos,  bearing  the 
epigraph  MArTAEON.  Leake  identifies  it  with 
Laara.  (Ptd.  v.  5.  §  2 ;  Hiend.  p.  679 ;  Sta- 
dioMin.  §§  201,  302;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  194  ; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  voL  iL  p.  278.) 

MAUANAIM  (Mant/i,  LXX.),  a  place,  and 
afterwards  a  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
so  named  from  the  incident  reUted  in  Genesis  (xxxii. 
2),  when  the  word  is  translated,  both  by  the  LXX 
and  Josephos,  TUptiiSoKat,  and  also  by  the  latter 
eeoC  oTpaTdwtSer  (j4iit  L  20.  §  1).  The  following 
notices  of  its  position  occur  in  the  Old  Testament:— 
It  was  north  of  tbe  brook  Jabbok  ((7eit.  L  c,  camp.  v. 
22),  in  the  borders  of  Bashan  (Joth.  xiii.  30),  after- 
wards in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxL  38),  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xiii.  29)  ss- 
signed  to  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  tL  80.)  It  was 
the  seat  of  Ishboaheth's  kingdom,  during  the  time 
that  David  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  San.  ii.),  and  there 
he  was  assassinated  (iv.).  When  David  fled  from 
Abealom,  he  was  maintained  at  Mahanaim  by  Bar- 
zillai,  the  aged  MeiU  of  that  district  (2  Sam.  zvii, 
27,  xix.  32);  and  it  was  apparently  in  the  vidnity 
of  this  dty  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
tbe  wood  dS  Ephraim  between  the  royal  troops  and 
the  rebels  (xviii).  A  ruined  site  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jebel  'AjUn,  under  the  name  of  Mahneb,  wbich 
probably  marks  the  position  of  Mahanaim.  (Bobin- 
son.  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  166.)     [G.W.] 

MAIS,  a  station  in  Britain,  so  called  upon  aa 
engraved  bronze  cup  fonnd  at  Sudge,  in  WiUtlurt, 
From  this  name  occurring  with  those  of  four  other 
stations,  all  on  the  lineof  the  Great  Wall,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Magna,  or  Magnis.      [C.  B.  S.J 

MAIS  (Hittr),  a  river  of  India  intra  Gangem, 
flowing  uto  the  Sums  Barygazenus,  now  the  MaH. 
(Nearcb.  p.  34 ;  Arrian,  Ptr^pbtt  Marit  EryA- 
rati.) 

MAKEEDAH  (MeuntSd,  IJCX.,Enseb. ;  VbuexM, 
Joseph.),  a  dty  of  tbe  Canaanites  in  the  south  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  [Jotk.  xv.  41),  governed  by  a 
sheikh.  It  was  the  first  dty  taken  by  Joshua  after 
the  battle  ii  Gibeon;  and  there  it  was  that  the  fiv* 
confederate  kings  were  found  hid  in  a  cave,  which 
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wu  mad*  thor  npulchn  after  their  ezccntums 
(Joth.  X.  16—88.)  It  u  placed  by  EumUds 
lOnoimut.  <.  e.)  8  miles  east  of  Eleathcropolu. 
[Bethogabbis.]  [O.  W.] 

MALA  (HJao,  HcUd),  a  town  in  Colchis,  which 
ScjUx  (p.  32),  in  ooobadictiaD  to  other  writers, 
make*  the  birtbplaoa  of  Medeia.  [E,  B.  J.] 

MALAGA  (Mibuuco,  Strab. ;  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  7 ; 
MoXdani,  Steph.  B. «.  «. :  EA.  MaKanriaiit :  Ma- 
laga), an  important  town  upon  the  ooaat  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  east  of  Colpe,  which  was  equidistant  from 
Gadetra  and  Malaca.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156.)  Ao- 
oordiog  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  40S),  the  dis- 
tance tnm  Gadeira  to  Malaca  was  145  miles ;  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (UL  p.  140)  the  distance  from 
Qadnra  to  Calpe  was  750  stadia.  Malaca  stood 
upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  Guadabiudina. 
(Avien.  Or.  Mar.  426;  Malaca  com  fluvio,  Plin.  iiL 
1.  s.  3.)  Strabo  says  (L  e.)  that  Malaca  was  bnill 
in  the  Phoenician  fashion,  whence  we  may  oooclude 
that  it  was  a  Phoenician  colony.  Accordingly  some 
modem  writers  hsre  sapposed  that  the  name  was 
derived  iiam  the  Phoenician  word  ma&Ao,  "  royal ; " 
hot  Hnmboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  Basqne  word, 
signifying  the  "side  of  a  mountain."  Under  the 
Ramans  it  wss  a  fbaderata  civitss  (PUn.  I,  c),  and 
had  extensive  establishments  for  salting  fish.  (Strab. 
L  e.)  Avienus  says  (L  e.)  that  Malaca  was  for- 
merly called  Maenaca;  bnt  Strabo  had  already  no- 
ticed this  error,  and  observed  not  oidy  that  Maenara 
was  further  from  Calpe,  bnt  that  the  rains  of  the 
latter  city  were  clearly  Hellenic.  Malaca  is  also 
mentioned  in  Strab.  iii.  pp.  158,  161,  163 1  HirL 
S.Alex.i6;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  42.  Tbere  are  still 
a  few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Malaga. 

MALACHATH  (MoAaxdd),  a  city  of  Libya  In- 
terior, which  Ptolemy  (iv,  6.  §  35)  places  in  the 
oonnby  above  the  Migeir,  in  £.  long.  30°  30",  and 
N.  kL  20°  15'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAEA.     [Maua.] 

MALAEI  COLON  (MoAatou,  or  Ma\^  KuKur, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  5),  a  promontoty  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus.  Its  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  along 
the  StraiU  of  Ualaoca.  [V.] 

HALAHANTUS  (j  MaXifuoTos,  Arrian,  Ind. 
c  4),  a  small  tributary  of  the  Cophen,  or  river  of 
Kibul,  perhaps  now  the  Paadjcora.  [V.] 

MALANA  (MiUora,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  35),  a 
cape  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Oreitae  (one  of  the  sea- 
ooast  tribes  of  Gedrosia)  and  the  Ichtbyophagl 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 
C.  MaUm  in  Mdanm,  the  measnrements  of  Xearchus 
and  of  modern  navigators  corresponding  remarkably. 
(^^ncent,  Voy.  ofNearduu,  vol.  i.  p.  216.)     [V.] 

MALANGA  (MitXoryo,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  92),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvami,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the 
eastern  side  of  Hindoitin,  below  where  the  Tyndis 
(now  Kittna)  Sows  into  the  sea.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  present 
Madrat,  but  it  may  have  been  a  little  higher  np 
near  Nellort.  [V.] 

MALAO  (MoXiU,  Ptd.  iv.  7.  §  10.  com.  Mi- 
An»),  probably  answers  to  the  modem  Berbera,  the 
chief  town  of  tlie  SomHtk,  who  inhabit  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  straits  of  Balhel-Mandeb  to 
cape  Guard<\fvi.  This  district  has  in  all  times  been 
the  seat  of  an  active  commerce  between  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  Malao  was  one  of  the  principal  marts 
ior  gums,  myrrh,  Cnnkinceose,  cattle,  slaves,  gold- 


du  t  and  ivory.     (See  Heeren,  Afriatn  Natiom, 
vol.  i.  p.  330,  EngL  transL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MALATA,  acccnling  to  an  inscription,  or  Mil,ata 
according  to  the  Penting.  Table,  a  place  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  oo  the  Danube.  As  the  inscriptioa  was 
faand  at  Peteneardam,  Malata  was  parbapa  aita- 
atsd  at  or  near  the  latter  placei  (Geor.  Bar.  iv. 
19;Manilin8,Z>aiwi.iLp.ll8,tak47.)  [L.&] 
MALCHUBIL  [MAincxaaiA.] 
MALCOAE.  [MAnDBm.] 
MA'LEA  (MiiA.6>),  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Aegytis  in  Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  wan 
transferred  to  Megalopolis  npon  the  fboodation  of 
the  Utter  city.  (Pans.  viiL  37.  §  4.)  Its  territory 
was  called  the  Maleslis  (4  Ma^earir).  XeDophon 
describes  Lenctra  as  a  fortress  sitoi^  above  the 
Maleatis;  and  as  Lenctra  was  probably  at  or  near 
Leonddri,  Malea  must  have  been  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. [LsDCTRA.]  Leake,  however,  connecting 
Malea  with  the  river  HALtw  (Ma\aDf ,  Pans.  viiL 
35.  §  1),  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  places  the 
town  en  this  river,  ud  on  the  mad  from  Megalo- 
polis to  Camasinm  (Leake,  Pdopoimtriaca,  p.  248); 
but  this  is  not  probable.  The  place  Midba  (Mitea) 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (^HeU.  viL  I.  §  38)  is  pro- 
bably a  corrupt  form  of  Malea,  (Cortias,  Pelopoit- 
nenu,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

MA'LEA  (Ma\<a,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.et  alii;  Ha\Hu, 
Herod.  I  82;  Strab.  viiL  pi  368),  still  called  JfaUf, 
a  promontory  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
point  in  Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taeoaium. 
For  deUils  see  Vol.  IL  p.  114. 

MA'LEA  (MoA^  Thoeyd.  in.  4, 6;  Xen.  HeU.  I 
6.  §§  26,  27;  MoXfo,  Strab.  xiii.  pi  617;  Mario, 
Ptol.  T.  2;  see  SehoL  ad  Aritloph.  Ran.  p.  SS),  the 
southemmost  prant  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reck- 
oned by  Strabo  to  be  70  stadia  distsnt  from  Hyti- 
lene,  560  stadia  from  Cape  Sigrinm,  and  340  from 
Methymna.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  mainland, 
were  the  pmnt  of  Caxb  and  the  islands  of  Abqi- 
NCSAB  [see  those  articles].  The  modem  name  of 
Malea  is  Zeiloun  Bourotm,  or  Ciyte  SL  Mary,  and 
it  is  a  high  and  conspicuous  point  at  sea.  Xeno- 
phon says  (2.  e.)  that  the  fleet  of  Callicratidas  oc- 
cupied this  station  beibre  the  sea-fight  off  Aijlinnsae. 
There  is  some  obscurity  in  Xenophon'a  topography  in 
reference  to  this  place ;  and  the  Malea  of  Tbncy- 
dides  (i.  e.)  can  hardly  have  been  C.  SL  Mary, 
unless  there  is  some  error  in  his  relation.  He  says 
distinctly  (o.  4,),  that  Malea  lay  to  the  north  of 
Hytilene,  and  (c  6.)  that  the  Athenians  had 
their  market  there,  while  besieging  the  dty.  The 
first  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
Capt  SL  Mary,  and  the  seoond  with  its  distance 
from  Mytilene.  Possibly  the  Malea  of  Thncydides 
had  some  connectian  with  the  sanctuary  of  Apolk) 
Maloeis.  (See  the  notes  of  AmoU  and  Poppo,  and 
Thiriwall's  Greece,  vd.  uL  p.  173.)      [J.  S.  H.] 

MA'LEA  (MoAea,  or  Ma\ala  tpos,  Ptd.  vii.  4. 
§  8),  a  large  group  of  mountains  in  the  southern 
port  of  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  comprehends  the  mountain 
tract  now  known  by  the  name  of  iViswera  EWa,  one 
of  the  chief  mountains  of  which  is  called,  from  the 
Arabs,  Adam'i  Peak,  by  the  nativea  Sripaia.  Pto- 
lemy states,  that  it  is  thewater-ehed  of  three  rivets, 
which  he  calls  the  Soanas,  the  Azanns,  and  the 
Barsces,  and  describes  with  remarkable  tmth  the 
present  condition  of  the  island,  when  be  adds  that 
in  the  low  ground  below  it,  towards  the  sea,  are  the 
pastures  of  the  elephants.     Pliny  speaks  of  a  oiomi- 
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UALECECA. 

tain  in  th«  interior  of  Indim,  which  h«  ealla  Mom 
Mahna  (n.  19.  b.  32).  It  hu  been  rappoied  that 
h«  may  refer  to  the  msteni  GhdU ;  bat  ai  Ualeoa 
is  eridentlj  derived  bam  the  Sanaorit  maia,  a  moun- 
tain, thia  idmtificaticn  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained. [V.] 

MALECECA.    [Lurtaiia,  f.  320,  a.] 

lULE'NB  (Ma\i(n|),  a  place  near  Atamena, 
vbere  fiisUaeoa  was  defeated  by  the  Peruana,  ia  not 
mentioned  bj  any  ancient  author  except  Herodotna 
(vi  29>  [L.  S.] 

UALETHUBALON  (Ma!U«aMii\or,  PtoLir.S. 
§  15;  Nobbc,  ad  he.  raada  VlaXttoitaioi>),  a  moon- 
tain  of  tianretania  Caesarienaa,  which  ii  idrntiSed 
with  Jebtl  Nadir  in  the  SakSra.  (Sfaaw'i  TnmU, 
p.  S6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALEVENTDH.    [BraKTraruM.] 

IIA'LEUM  P.  (MaXfi  ixprn,  Ptol.  Tii.  I.  §  4),  a 
prnnontoiy  which  forma  the  aoothem  tennination  of 
SjnstreDe  (now  Culck),  It  eeparated  the  gnlfs  of 
Cantfai  (the  RmatofCvtek)  and  Barygaza  {Cam- 
%)•  [V.] 

HAXIA  (MoAfa  :  Eli.  KaXuis),  a  town  in 
Hispaiiia  Tarraconensia,  near  Nainantia,  but  of 
wliich  nothing  more  ia  known.  (Appian,  Hitp. 
77.) 

UALIACUS  SINUS  (i  MoXioacit  mtXwat;  Mi)- 
AioicdT,  Thac.  iii.  96  ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  403 ;  i  Hi)- 
Am^i  KdArai,  Herod,  it.  33;  Poljb.  ix.  41  ;  Gvif 
qfZMm),  a  long  gulf  of  the  aea,  lying  between  the 
aoatbero  coast  of  Tbeaaaly  and  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and  which  derived  its 
name  firom  the  country  of  the  Malians,  aitnated  at 
its  head.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  in  tlie  north- 
western pmmontoiy  of  Euboea,  and  the  islanda  Li- 
chades.  and  into  its  furthest  extremity  the  rirer 
Spereheios  flowa.  The  gulf  is  called  Lamiacds 
Sixes  (i  Aafuaxhs  KiAwos")  by  Pansanias  (i.  4. 
§  3,  TiL  15.  §  2,  X.  1.  §  3),  from  the  important 
town  of  Lamia ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
ni->v  called  Zituni,  which  is  the  modem  name  of 
Lamis.  Livy,  who  nstully  terms  it  Maliaeos  Sinus, 
gives  it  in  one  place  the  name  of  Aeniannm  Sinus 
(zzviiL  5),  which  is  borrowed  from  Polybina  (x. 
42).  (Coinpi  Leake,  Notihent  Grtece,  ToL  iL 
^4) 

MALIABPHA  (Ma;ui^>^  PtoL  rii.  14^  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce  in  the  territtny  of 
the  Arvanii,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  JSoj/  of 
Bengal,  between  the  months  of  the  Godavari  and 
the  Kittna.  It  i«  represented  now  \xj  either  Ma- 
Sapmr  or  by  the  mine  of  Masalipimm.  [V.] 

MALICHI  INSULAE  (Hai^xov  vrint,  Ptd. 
tL  7.  §  44),  two  islands  in  the  Sinna  Arabicns,  off 
the  soath  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  Oseof  them  is  the 
modern  Sokar. 

MALIS(4  MoAlf  Y3;Hi|Atf,Henid.TiL198:  £0. 
HoAifvi,  Mi)Ai«(s),  a  small  district  of  Greece,  at  the 
head  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
moontaina,  and  open  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
The  river  Spercheius  Sowed  through  it.  The  limits  of 
Ualis  are  fixed  by  the  description  of  Herodotus.  It 
extended  alittle  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits  of  Theimopyhie. 
Anticyis  was  the  northernmost  town  of  the  Malians 
(Herod.  viL  198);  the  bonndazy  passed  between 
Lamia  and  Anticyra.  Antliela  was  their  southem- 
mo«t  town  (viL  176,200).  Inland,  the  Anopuea, 
the  path  over  Mount  Oeta,  by  which  the  Persians 
turned  the  army  of  Leonidas,  in  part  divided  the 
territ<»y  of  the  Tracfainiao  Mijians  from  that  of  the 
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Oetaeana  (viL  317).  A  moie  particalar  daseriptica 
of  the  locality  is  given  under  Thbbxoptlab. 
According  to  Stephaons  B.  (s.  r.  Ma\i(vi),  the 
Malians  derived  their  name  from  a  town  lialieus, 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  author,  laid  to 
have  been  fonnded  by  Mains,  the  son  of  Amphio- 
tyon.  The  Malians  wen  recbwed  among  the  Thas- 
salians;  bnt  althongh  tributary  to  the  latter,  they 
were  genuine  Hellenes,  and  were  firom  the  earliest 
times  members  of  the  Amphicytonio  council.  They 
were  probably  Dorians,  and  ware  always  in  dose 
connecticn  with  the  acknowledged  Dorio  states. 
Herculea,  the  great  Dorio  hero,  is  represented  as  ths 
friend  of  Ceyx  of  Tiachis,  and  Mount  Oeta  was  ths 
scene  of  the  hero's  death.  Diodoms  (xiL  59)  even 
speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-town  of  Lacedaemon. 
When  the  Tiscliiuians  were  hard  pressed  by  their 
Oetaean  neighbours,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Spartans,  who  founded  in  consequence  the  colony  of 
Heracleia  near  Trachis.     (Thuo.  iii.  92.) 

Scylaz  (p.  24),  who  is  followed  1^  Diodoras 
(xviii.  11),  distinguishes  between  the  MqXitTi  and 
MoAicif,  the  former  extending  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Maliac  gulf  from  Lamia  to  Echinus ; 
but,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  these  towns  as  be- 
longing to  the  Lamians,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Aa^fTi,  aa  K.  0.  Mfiller  observes.  Thneydides 
mentions  three  divisions  (jiifti)  of  the  Malians,  called 
ParaUi  (IlapiiXioi),  Priests  ( Itpni),  and  Trachinii 
(Tpax'yioi).  Who  the  Priests  were  is  a  matter  only 
of  conjecture :  Grote  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  possessore  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the 
Ampbictyonic  meetings  were  held ;  while  Leake 
imagines  that  tliey  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacred  City  (2ff>^>'  &rru),  to  which,  according  to 
Callimachns  {Hynm.  m  Del  287X  the  Hyper- 
borean oS^rings  were  sent  from  Dodona  on  their 
way  to  Delus,  and  that  this  Sacred  City  was  the 
city  Oeta  mentioned  by  Stephanns  B,  The  names 
of  the  Paralii  and  Trachinii  sufficiently  indicata 
their  position.  The  Malians  admitted  every  man  to 
a  share  in  the  government,  who  either  had  served 
or  was  serving  as  a  Hoplita  (Aristot,  PoKt.  iv,  10. 
§10).  In  war  they  were  chiefly  fiunous  ss  sUngera 
and  darters.     (Thnc.  iv.  100.) 

Tbachis  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Malians. 
Then  were  also  Antictsa  and  Akthkul  on  the 
coast;  and  othen,  of  which  the  names  only  an  pre- 
served, such  as  CoLACxiA  (Theopom.  op.  Aihen. 
■n.  p.  3S4,  f.),  Aboohbia  (Lyoophr.  903 ;  Steph.  B. 
a.  v.),  and  Ircs  (Schol.  m  Lgecpkr.  U  o.;  Staph.  B. 
«.  v.).  (Mttller,  Ooriaat,  voL  i.  p.  SO;  Orote, 
ereeee,  v<d.  iL  p.  378;  Leake,  IforAem  Gntet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

MALLAEA,  MALLOEA,  or  MALOEA,  a  town 
of  southern  i>errhae1na  in  Thesaaly,  perhaps  repre- 
sented in  name  by  MoUgluttta,  which  Leaks  con- 
jectures to  be  a  cormptiou  of  Malloea,  with  the 
addition  of  Angosta,  But  as  there  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  at  MMglauta,  Leake  supposes  Malloea 
to  have  occupied  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  walls. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  41,  zxxvi.  10,  13,  xxxix.  25  ;  Leake, 
Nortlum  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  311.) 

MALLI  (MdAAw,  Anian,  Anai.  vi.  7,  8, 14), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  district 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Panjib.  There  was 
probably  in  ancient  times  a  city  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  though  the  name  of  the  town  ia 
not  given  by  ancient  authun.    (Arrian,  I.  c. ;  Stiab. 
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XT.  p.  701 ;  Cnrt.  ix.  4.)  The  peopla  oecnpied  the 
■pace  between  the  Acennes  (_Aniai)  and  Uysrotis 
(/rifrnfi),  which  hath  enter  the  Indus  at  no  great 
distance.  Then  can  he  little  doabt  that  the  name 
represents  at  once  the  coontry  and  the  town  of  the 
Halli,  being  itself  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Mdla- 
tikini.  PUn7  speaks  of  MaOi  gnorm  Mont 
Mallui  (vi.  17.  B.  SI).  If  his  locality  oorre- 
■ponds  with  that  of  the  other  ge(^;raphen,  the  name 
might  be  taken  from  the  mountun  which  was  oon- 
spicoons  there.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  from 
Pliny's  brief  notice,  to  determine  anything  of  the 
porition  of  his  Malli.  It  was  in  this  country,  and 
not  improbably  in  the  actual  town  of  the  Malli  (as 
Arrian  appears  to  think)  that  Alexander  was  nearly 
slain  in  combat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Pagib.  [V.] 

MALLUS  (MoXX^i:  EA.Wd\Xinis),  an  aiicient 
city  of  Cilicia,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
founded  in  the  Trojan  Umes  by  the  soothsayers 
Mopsus  and  Amphiloehns.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675,  &c.; 
Arrian,  AmA.  ii.  5.)  It  was  situated  near  the  month 
nf  the  rirer  Pyramns,  on  an  eminence  opposite  to 
Hegarsus,  as  we  must  infer  from  Curtins  (Ui.  7), 
who  states  that  Alexander  entered  the  town  after 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Pyramns.  Mollus 
therefore  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  liver. 
According  to  Scylax  (p.  40)  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
np  the  river  a  short  distance  in  order  to  reach  Mallns ; 
and  Hela  (i.  13)  also  states  that  the  town  is  situated 
cloee  upon  the  river;  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  4) 
must  be  mistaken  in  placing  it  more  than  two  miles 
away  fiom  the  river.  Hallns  was  a  town  of  consi- 
derable importance,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  poeseraed  any  particular  attractions.  Its  port- 
town  was  Magarsa  [MAOiUtSA],  though  in  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  had  a  port  of  its  own,  called 
Fortns  Palomm  (Geogr.  Nub.  p.I95;  Sanot.  Secret 
Fid.  ii.  4,  S6,  whence  we  learn  that  in  the  middle 
ages  it  continued  to  be  called  Malo;  comp.  Callim. 
Fragm.li;  Appian, Miihrid.  96;  Dionys.  Per.  875; 
Ptol.  vili.  17.  §  44;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  22;  Stadiam. 
Mar.M.  SS  151, 152;  Leake, ilm Minor,  pp.  216, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 


ooni  OF  Juiiin  ix  cnicu. 

MALOETAS.     [METHTDBinL] 

MALVA.    [MuLUCHA.] 

MALUS.     [Malsa;  Meoalofous.] 

MAMALA  (M(i/ui\a  itiini),  a  village  of  the 
Cassanitae,  south  of  Badei  Bsoia,  on  the  Arabian 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  5)  [Gasakdes; 
Badei  Beola.]  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  town  of  Konfoda,  and  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  piratical  tribe  of  Conreitae, 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (Pergilui,  p.  15).     [G.  W.J 

MAHERTI'NI.     [Meskaha.] 

MAME'BTIUM  (Ma^tcpruv  :  Elh,  Waiuprins), 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Bruttian  peninsnla. 
It  is  noticed  (mly  by  Strabo^  who  places  it  in  the 
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moontains  above  Locri,  in  the  noghbonrhood  of  the 
great  forest  of  Siia,  and  by  Stephanns  of  Byiantiiun, 
who  calls  it  merely  a  city  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  S61  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  Then  is  no  reason  to 
reject  these  testimonies,  thongh  we  have  no  other 
account  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place ;  and  its 
position  cannot  be  determined  with  any  greater  pre- 
cision. But  the  Hamertmi  who  figure  in  history 
as  the  oocnpants  of  Messana  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  dtiiens  of  this  obecure  town.  [Hbs- 
■ana.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAMMA  (Miw<4),  a  district  in  Byiacena,  at 
the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty  moontains,  where  in  A.D. 
536  the  eunuch  Solomon,  with  10,000  Bunans, 
inSicted  a  signal  drfeat  upon  50,000  Moon.  (Praeop. 
B.V.U.II;  Corippus,  Johatmu,  vi.  283 ;  Theophan. 
p.  170;  Aiwst.  p.  61;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  toI. 
Till  pp.  307-311 ;  oorop.  Gibbon,  e.  xlL)  Jus- 
tinian afterwards  fortified  Mamma  (Pnicop.  da 
Aed,  vL  6),  which  is  represented  by  the  plains 
lying  under  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Trvaa  near  Kimdn, 
in  the  Segeaq/  qf  Ttmie.  (Barth,  Wtmdenmgai, 
pp.  247, 285.)  rE.B.J.l 

MAMPSARUS  MONS.    [Baoraoab.] 

MANA'PII  (Moi'iiriai),  a  people  of  Ireland  on  the 
east  coast,  possessing  a  town  called  Maxapla 
(Muxiirfa),  near  the  month  of  the  Modonns,  the 
present  SubUa.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §§  8,  9.)  The  name 
is  the  same  as  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul. 
[Mekapil] 

MANARMAXIS  PORTUS  (KamfiuwU  Xvt^v), 
a  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  month  of  the  river  TJnsingis. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  modem  Mama  in 
WettFrietland,  which  may  even  owe  its  name  to  the 
ancient  port  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  1;  Hardan.  Heracl. 
p,  51,  where  it  is  called  MafapijMp6t.')      [L.  S.] 

HAN.\SSEH.    [Paulestiiia.] 

MANCHANE  (Mcryxctrq),  a  town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  which  the  site  is  uncertain.  (PtoL  v.  18. 
§9.) 

MANCrnnUM,  a  town  of  the  Brigautes  in  Britain 
(/(.  Ant  p.  482),  now  Mancheiter.  But  few,  if  any, 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  to  be  traced 
at  the  present  day.  From  inscriptions  we  learn  that 
at  some  period  of  the  Roman  domination  a  cohort  of 
the  Frisians  was  stationed  at  Mancunium ;  and  that 
the  sixth  legion,  or  one  of  its  divisions  was  then, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  some  journey  into  the 
north.  [C.R.Sl] 

MANDACADA  (MovSoinQa),  a  place  in  Mysia, 
which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Hieroclea 
(p.  663),  thongh  it  must  have  existed  before,  as 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Cilices  Mandacadeni  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mysia  on  the  HelleeponL      [L.  S.] 

MANDAGABA  (MaySayipa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  7), 
a  small  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Eiadosldn,  in 
the  district  now  called  Conean,  It  was  sittuted  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Bombat/,  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Poonah.  The  author  of  the  Periplns  calls 
it  Mandagora  (p.  30).  [V.] 

MANDAGARSIS  (Mcwtcerapalt,  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  2), 
a  small  port  on  the  shares  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
between  the  rivers  Stnto  and  Charindas.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  represented  by  tha 
present  MeeheicHxar.  [^-] 

MANDALAE  (KiatiKiu,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  73), 
an  Indian  tribe  who  occufned  both  banks  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palimbothra  (Potna), 
which  was  perbape  (as  has  been  conjectured  }>y 
some  geographers),  tlieir  chief  cify.    They  seem 
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lunrcTtr,  to  haTa  Ci«d  imthcr  bmr  down  tlw  lirv 
nnr  UoitgUr,  in  til*  diitrict  now  callad  Beiar. 
(Sm  Lunn'a  map.)  [V.] 

HANDAME  (MivSani),  a  town  on  tho  oout  of 
Cifieia,  between  Celendeiu,  and  Cape  Pindiom,  from 
which  it  was  only  7  itadia  distant  (Sfodiom. 
§§  174, 175.)  It  is  probably  the  aame  place  as  the 
Hjanda  or  UTsands  in  Pliny  (t.  37);  and  if  ao,  it 
most  al»  be  identical  with  the  town  of  Myn*  (Uvois) 
mentiooed  by  Scylax  (p^  40)  between  Naeidna  and 
Cclenderia.  [L.  S.^ 

HANDABAE  (MariapuC),  the  district  about 
Cynfans  in  Macedonia.  (Staph.  B.  t.  v.)     [E.B.  J.] 

MAMDELA.     [DiaminA.] 

MAMDORl.    [Uaxdbcb.] 

MANDROCIUM.  [CA>TRA<KsyoLLp.5Sl,a.] 

MANDBUANI  (Flin.  tL  1«.  s.  18),  a  people 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  ooeniTing  a  part  of  Western 
Bactiiana,  nnder  the  ipon  of  the  Panpamisns.  They 
an  now,  like  sereial  other  tribea  whoee  names  are 
given  by  that  geogrspbar  to  the  same  locality,  no 
ki^er  to  be  ideo^ed.  [V.] 

UANDBUTOLIS  (MmSptiwoXa  or  MwM- 
m^u),  atownisHysis  (Hisiod.  p,664X  bow  called 
Meadaria  or  ifemiregiora,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tenmas.  Stephanns  of  Byiantinm  (s. «.)  erroneously 
places  the  town  in  Phiygia.  Then  seems  to  be  little 
dooht  hut  that  Mandiupolis  is  the  same  town  t» 
Usadropns  or  Mandmpinm,  mentioned  by  LiTy 
(xixTuL  15).  [L.  &] 

MANDBUS  MONS(Tk  M>pa¥,1t  MdrSimi  tpos"), 
one  of  the  chief  mountains  of  Libya,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  streams  from  Salathos  to  Maasa;  the 
middle  of  the  mountain  has  a  position  of  14°  E.  kng. 
and  19°  N.  Ut,  assigned  to  it  by  Ptol«ny  (ir.  6. 
§  8).  Afterwards  (§  14)  he  describes  the  river 
Kgeir  as  uniting,  or  yoking  together  ^iwi(fv- 
■jvnir).  Mount  Mandma  with  Monnt  Thais.  [Ni- 
onK.}  (Compi  Xoncfea  Gtogr.  Joum.  toL  ii.  p.  19; 
DaaiaB,  Dit»iriaiiim<m lie Nig»r,f. SI.)  Ptolemy 
(§  17)  places  the  following  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  mountain:  the  Rasa  (yilioi),  the 
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VuiooAM  (IUXjcAh),  and  the  KumoBt  (M^ 
»«P«>  [E.B.J.] 

MANDUIBn  (MavtoMioi),  a  Gallic  people  whom 
Strabo(iv.  p.l91)eiToneuiisly  calls  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemu  When  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  was  march- 
ing through  the  territory  of  the  Lingooea,  with  the 
intention  of  retreating  through  the  Seqnani  into  the 
Prorincia,  he  was  attacked  by  the  confederate  Galli 
under  Verdngetoriz  (£.  G.  til  68).  The  Galli 
were  defeated,  and  Vsrcingetoriz,  with  his  men,  took 
refiiga  in  Alesia,  a  town  of  the  MsndubiL  The  site 
of  the  battle  is  sot  indicated  by  Caesar,  bat  the  po- 
sition of  Aleais  is  at  AHte,  mAIiu  Saiueliam,  as 
it  is  also  called,  in  the  department  of  the  CSte  dOr. 
The  nilniad  from  Atrii  to/Jgon  croases  the  hills  of 
the CMe(rCV',of  which  Alesia  and  the  heights  around 
it  are  a  part.  The  Maodubii  were  a  small  people 
who  fed  their  flocks  and  cattle  en  the  grassy  lulls  of 
the  Cole  dOr,  and  oultiTated  the  ftrtile  knd  at  the 
foot  of  Alena.  Before  the  blockade  was  formed,  they 
had  driven  a  great  quantity  of  their  animals  (pecoa) 
within  the  walls.  (£.  G.  viL  71.) 

The  Mandnhii  who  had  received  their  countiymea 
into  the  dty,  were  turned  out  of  it  by  them,  witl\ 
their  wives  and  children,  during  Caear's  blockade,  in 
order  that  the  scanty  supply  of  ptovisioos  for  the 
troops  might  last  longer.  The  Bomans  refused  to 
receive  the  Mandubii  and  give  them  food.  The  cer- 
tain conclusion  fnm  Caesar's  narrative  is,  that  these 
unfortunate  peopla  died  of  hunger  between  their  own 
walls  and  the  Boman  draunvidlation  (£.  G.  vii  78 ; 
Dion  Cass.  zL  iX),  Caesar's  description  of  Alesia 
is  true ;  and  the  operations  of  his  army  sbont  the 
plaoe  (A  G.  vii.  69 — 90)  sre  essUy  understood. 

This  plan  of  Alesia  and  the  surrounding  coontiy 
is  taken  from  Cassini's  large  map  of  Fiance.  The 
city  of  the  Uandubii,  or  Alesia,  was  "  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  in  a  very  devated  position,"  as  Csesar  cor- 
rectly describes  it.  This  hill  stands  slone,  and,  ex- 
cept on  the  west  side,  where  then  is  a  phun,  it  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  the  same  height,  which  an  se- 
parated from  Alesia  by  valleys.    In  the  flat  valley 
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riMS  OF  THB  ■ayiBoirs  of  alesia. 


A.  The  sut  end  of  the  hlU  of  Alesia,  wheraVeKintelorlz 

tnllt  his  stooe  walL 

B.  HUl  partly  occupied  tj  Caesar. 
C  DiKo. 

D.  Dluo. 

rot.  a. 


I  E.  Ditto. 

F.H«pUslor^/£K. 
I  OS.  Road  from  Mvntbard  and  Awttm* 
I  t».Ilaad  to  £<>«>. 
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en  the  vettk  lUc  <f  AImu,  ud  fai  tin  inrmiwr 
nBnf  at  the  cut  end,  i«  the  railnad  from  Pari$  to 
Dgoit.    TheneuMtnilwsjititioo  toAIaUUXef 


The  ammnit  of  Aletui  h  not  quite  flat ;  but  the 
imgnlaritiea  an  inoonaidenible.  The  aides  cf  tlie 
hill  beneath  the  jdatean  are  ateep  and  nek;;  and 
the  apper  part  of  the  aaoent  to  tiie  inmmit  ia  not 
tuj.  Below  the  plateau,  and  beknr  thia  steep  ascent, 
there  is  a  narrow  level  piece  of  gromid,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  widened  a  little  by  the  labonr  o! 
■nan ;  and  below  this  lerel  part  there  is  another  d»- 
eeent,  which  in  some  parts  is  steep^  The  fine  plain 
(planities)  at  the  western  foot  of  Alesia,  which  Oaesar 
.  describes,  is  seen  well  from  the  western  end  of  the 
lerel  snmmit  Thia  is  the  part  which  Caesar  (c  84) 
calls  the  "An  Alesiae.*  The  sorface  of  the  platean 
rises  a  little  towards  the  western  extremity,  and  then 
ftlls  awaj  abruptly,  terminating  in  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, something  like  the  bead  of  a  boat.  A  cross, 
with  a  small  tree  on  each  side  of  it,  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  brow,  and  exactly  marka  the  place  fi«n 
which  Vercingetorix  lodced  domi  on  the  plain  of 
Alrsia  (c.  84),  Beneath  the  Arx  Aleeiaa  ia  the 
email  town  of  AKte,  on  the  western  and  aonth-west- 
em  slope  of  the  hill.  It  occnpies  a  different  place 
from  the  old  town  of  the  Mandnbii,  which  was  on  the 
anmmit  level.  The  hill  is  a  mass  of  rock.  The  pla- 
tean has  a  thin  soil,  and  the  few  parts  wbieh  are  not 
enltivated  are  oorered  with  a  short  grass  like  thst  on 
the  Brighton  downs.  It  appears  that  the  town  of  the 
Handubii  occnpied  all  the  large  platean,  the  length 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  scale,  thongh  we  must  as- 
aume  that  it  was  not  all  boilt  on.  The  Arx,  as  al- 
ready explained,  was  at  the  weet  end,  commanding  a 
Tiew  of  the  plain.  The  city  wall  seems  to  have  been 
carried  all  round  the  margin  of  the  platean.  Caesar 
■ays  (B.  G.  vii.  69):  "  under  the  wall,  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  looked  towards  the  east,  all  this  space 
the  forcea  of  the  Galli  had  filled,  and  they  had 
fbrmed  in  their  Atrnt  a  ditch  and  a  wall  of  stonea 
(maoeria)  six  feet  high.*  This  is  the  place  marked 
A.  in  the  phui,  the  only  part  of  the  hill  of  Alesia 
which  is  connected  with  the  neighbonring  heights.  It 
is  a  small  neck  of  Und  which  separatee  the  valleys 
of  the  Lote  and  the  Lotenm,  Thia  is  the  part 
where  the  plateau  of  Alesia  is  most  accessible,  which 
Vercingetorix  first  occupied  when  he  retired  to  Ale- 
sia, and  where  be  constructed  the  wall  of  loose  stones 
(maceria).  There  are  plenty  of  stouee  on  the  spot 
to  construct  another  such  wall,  if  it  wen  wanted. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  platean,  just  under  the 
summit  there  ia  a  soorce  of  water,  which  is  now 
covered  over  with  a  small  building.  The  water  is 
now  carried  in  pipes  round  the  hill,  to  supply  the 
hnepital  of  AliMt,  which  ia  (F.)  on  tlie  west  side  of 
the  hill  on  the  slope  Water  ia  got  at  A  Use  by  dig- 
ging wells  in  the  small  level  below  the  pktean  ;  and 
as  the  Galli  held  this  part  of  the  mountain  during 
the  blockade,  tbay  may  have  got  water  from  wells, 
aa  they  no  doubt  did  from  the  spring  on  the  plateau. 

Caeiar's  lines  were  formed  idl  round  the  hill  of 
Alesia,  and  they  crossed  the  neck  (A.)  which  con- 
nects this  bill  with  another  hill  (B.)  on  the  south- 
eaat  side.  The  "castra"  of  Caesar  (cc.  69,  80) 
were  on  B.  C.  D.  E.,  on  all  the  heights  around  Ale- 
aia.  These  hills  have  a  steep  side  turned  to  Alesia, 
and  flat  tops.  They  are  so  near  to  Alesia  that  Cae- 
sar could  not  be  safe  against  an  attack  from  the  out- 
aide,  unless  he  occupied  them.  The  valleys  between 
Alesia  and  B.  C.  D.  are  narrow.    On  the  north  and 
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Dotth-mat  aide  the  niOej  ia  wider.  Thera  is  a  good 
■ourae  of  water  oo  the  hill  B. 

The  hill  of  Aleaia  ia  well  defined  oo  tlia  ncrth 
and  the  aonth  by  the  valleys  itf  the  two  streams 
which  Caeaar  manlioDs  (A  G.  vii.  69),  and  on  the 
west  aide  by  the  plain  in  which  theas  rivere  meet. 
Caeaar  eatiiaalsa  the  width  of  U^is  plain  from  north 
to  south  at  three  Boman  milea ;  and  it  is  that  width 
at  leaat  even  in  tha  part  which  is  only  a  little  dis- 
tance fiem  the  foot  of  tha  hill.  It  extenda  much 
further  in  a  MW.  directian  on  the  road  to  J/imiionj. 
This  pkin  is  >  perfect  level,  covered  in  summer  with 
fine  wheat  Aa  we  go  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Aleaia  to  La  Laumet,  the  Aix  Alenae  ia  s  coo- 
spicnons  object 

Caesar  nisde  two  lines  of  eirenmvallatioo  round 
Alesia.  The  circuit  of  the  inner  lines  was  eleven 
Boman  miles  ;  and  we  may  infer  from  hia  words 
that  thia  dieomvalktion  was  entirely  in  the  plain 
and  the  vallqrs,  except  IJiat  it  mnat  have  passed 
over  the  small  elevation  or  neck  of  land  between  A. 
and  B.  In  making  the  outer  linea,  which  were 
fourteen  Boman  miles  in  cirouit,  he  foUowed  the 
level  aa  6r  as  the  ground  allowed  (c.  74) ;  from 
which  we  conclude  that  aome  parts  of  the  outer  line 
wen  CO  the  high  grounds  opposite  to  the  hill  of 
Alesia ;  and  the  form  of  the  surface  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  so.  The  upper  part  of  the  hill 
west  of  Creutgng,  part  of  which  hill  appears  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  plan,  was  creased  by  the 
linea ;  and  the  camp  of  Beginus  and  Bebilna  (c  83) 
waa  on  the  slope  of  this  hill  which  iaiiea  Alesia. 
One  of  the  ditches  (fossae)  of  the  interkr  linea  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  river  (e.  7S).  The  lines 
of  eleven  and  fourteen  milea  in  circuit  are  no  ex- 
aggeration. No  less  cirouit  would  enclose  the  hill 
and  give  the  Bomans  the  neoessaiy  space.  The 
boldness  of  the  undertaking  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  the  aid  of  numbers ;  but  the  nght  of  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  before  Veningetorix  and  hia 
troops,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  conld  be  shot 
in,  can  alone  make  us  fully  comprehend  and  admira 
the  daring  genius  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

There  was  a  cavalry  fight  in  the  great  plain 
before  Caesar  had  completed  his  works.  The  Galli 
were  driven  back  from  the  plain  to  their  camp  under 
the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  took  refuge  within 
Alesia.  After  this  defeat  Vercingetorix  sent  his 
cavalry  away,  and  made  preparation  for  holding  out 
till  the  Qallic  confederates  should  come  to  his  ud. 
(£.(7.70,71.)  When  the  forces  of  the  confedevktes 
(vii.  75)  came  to  ruse  the  blockade  of  Aieaia,  they 
pasted  themaelTes  on  the  hills  where  the  name 
Muug  appears ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ia  de- 
scribed in  vii.  79,  the  Gallic  cavalry  filled  the  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Alesia,  while  the 
infantry  remained  on  the  heights  about  Miuti/.  The 
Gallic  horse  were  beateu  back  to  their  camp  (c  80)  ; 
but  on  the  following  night  they  renewed  the  attack 
on  that  part  of  the  lines  which  croesed  the  plain. 
This  attack  also  failed  The  next  night  the  Gallic 
confederates  sent  60,000  men  under  Vergasillauiraa 
to  the  north,  to  the  back  of  the  hill  (E.),  on  the 
south  slope  of  which  Beginus  and  Bebilos  had  their 
camp.  Their  orders  were  to  fall  on  the  Ktonans  at 
midday.  The  Galli  got  to  the  back  of  the  hill  at 
daybreak,  and  waited  till  near  noon,  when  tbey 
began  their  attack  on  the  camp.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavalry  of  tbe  confederates  came  against  the 
lines  in  tiie  plain ;  and  Veroingetorix  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Alesia  to  attack  the  lines  from 
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tbiinaiia.  Th>  GalK  &ilad  to  Ana  the  Imts  both 
OB  the  inrid*  and  tlw  ontrida.  Bat  the  attaek  on 
the  eaiiip  ok  Raguiua  and  Henftia  wia  dMpente,  and 
LaUmna  waa  not  to  tappixt  them.  Neither  inn- 
pertB  nor  ditcfaea  oooM  stop  the  6em  amult  of  the 
mmij.  ladtieoaa  snmmand  to  hii  aid  the  soldlen 
fton  the  neanat  poeta,  and  aent  to  tdl  Caeaar  what 
be  thooglit  ought  to  be  dooi.  Wa  deaiga  was  to 
oU;  out  upon  tha  eaamj,  aa  Caeaar  had  ordered 
him  to  do,  if  ha  couM  not  driTa  them  otf  fiom  the 
Una. 

The  place  when  the  deoiira  atroggk  took  phMse 
n  caail;  aeea  fion  the  Arx  Aleaiae  ;  and  it  is  aecn- 
rateir  deaeribed  I7  Oaeear  (A0. 83, 85>  Thia  ia  the 
hill  (K)  which  ak^ee  down  to  tha  plain  of  the  Lom. 
The  nppv  part  of  the  alope  oppoaite  to  the  Arx 
Alesiae  is  gentle,  or  " leniter  dediris'  (c  83);  bat 
the  deioent  fion  the  gentle  slope  to  the  plain  of  the 
Zoos,  in  wideh  the  lailwaj  itma,  ia  in  same  parts 
ytrj  ataepu  Caaear  coold  diaw  hia  linea  in  anch  a 
wajr  sa  to  bring  them  akog  the  gentle  alope,  and 
eomptisa  the  steep  and  hnirer  riagt  within  them. 
But  theia  wonld  still  be  a  snadl  slope  downwards 
from  tha  npper  part  of  the  bill  to  the  Boman  linea; 
and  thia  ia  this  gentle  alope  downward  iriiieh  he  de< 
Bcribes  in  e.  8S,  aa  giving  a  gnat  adrantage  to  the 
Galfic  asaailants  under  Vergaaillannaa  ("  Eugnom 
kid  ad  deolhritatem  fiotiginm  magnmn  habet  mo- 
muituiu  "^ 

The  mountain  behind  which  TeigasillsaBas  hid 
Umaelf  after  the  night'a  march  ia  the  part  of  the 
mountain  west  of  Crt—igNg.  Tha  camp  of  Baginns 
and  IMnhia  being  00  the  sooth  face  tnnied  to  Alesia, 
thej  ooold  aee  nothing  of  Vergaailkmias  and  his 
nen  till  thej  came  orer  the  hill  top  to  attack  the 
lioea.  VoDidngetorix,  6m  the  Arx  Aleeiae  (c  84), 
eooU  aee  (he  attack  on  Begisns'  camp,  and  all  that 
waa  going  on  in  the  ^ain.  He  coold  aee  erery- 
thing.  CiHaai^B  positicn  during  the  attack  of  Yerga- 
mH.ini«i«  ma  one  (idoneos  locua)  which  gsre  him  a 
▼iew  of  the  fight.  He  saw  the  plain,  the  "  soperione 
monitioDea,''  or  the  linee  on  the  mountain  north-west 
of  Aleaia,  the  Arx  Aleaiae,  and  the  gnnmd  beneath. 
He  stood  tfaerafon  on  die  hill  sooth  of  Aleaia,  and  at 
the  western  end  of  it. 

Caeaar,  hearing  from  Labienns  how  desperate  was 
the  attack  on  the  npper  linea,  sent  part  of  his 
eaivlry  nmnd  the  exterior  lines  to  attack  Verga- 
ailJaiunis  in  the  rear.  The  cavaliy  went  ronnd  b^ 
the  east  end  of  Alesia.  Th^  coald  not  go 
immd  tlw  west  end,  fiir  they  woold  have  crossed  ^ 
plain  oateide  of  the  lines,  and  the  plain  was  occupied 
by  the  Galli.  Nor  could  they  haTe  got  np  the  hill 
on  tliat  side  withont  some  troable ;  snd  thej  would 
not  hare  oome  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  went  by  the  east  end,  and  upon  the 
heights  roond  Alesia,  which  would  take  a  muoh 
longer  time  than  Caeear's  rapid  nanatiTe  wonld  lead 
m  to  snppoae,  if  we  did  not  know  the  gmund. 

When  Caoar  sent  ths  cavalry  romid  Alesia,  be 
went  to  the  aid  of  Labimns  with  four  cohorts  snd 
some  earalry.  The  mm  inm  the  higher  grsnnd 
coold  see  him  as  he  came  akog  the  lower  ground 
(cc  87,  88).  He  cams  bvm  the  hill  oo  the  aooth  of 
Aleaia,  between  hia  Hnaa  along  the  pUin,  with  the  Arx 
Aleaia  on  hia  right,  from  which  the  men  in  the  town 
woe  looking  down  on  the  furious  battle.  The 
scarlet  cloak  of  the  proeonaul  told  his  men  snd  tha 
enemies  who  waa  coming.  He  waa  receired  with  a 
about  fiom  both  aidea,  and  the  shout  was  soswered 
from  the  circaiOTallation  and  all  tha  Unea.    The 
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Boons  aoUier  timiws  hia  pila  aaide ;  and  tiie  swod 
begms  its  woik.  All  at  ones  Caesar's  eamky  q>- 
paaii  in  the  rear  of  Vergasillamraa :  "  otbar  oohecta 
approach;  the  enemy  turn  their  backs;  the  earalry 
meet  the  ftigitiTes;  there  ia  a  great  alanghtar;  "and 
the  vietary  ia  won.  The  Galli  who  were  on  the 
ooiaide  of  the  fbrtificatiooa  deeert  then:  camp,  and 
the  next  day  Veiemgetorix  surrenders  Aleaia.  Ths 
fightof  Alesia  waa  the  hist  grsat  effort  of  the  united 
(MUi  against  Caeaar.  They  never  reooreced  from 
this  daftat ;  and  from  this  time  the  snigugation  of 
Gallia,  though  not  yet  quite  completed,  was  near 
and  certain. 

Aleeia  waa  a  town  during  tha  Boman  aeeopatiao 
of  Gallia;  but  the  platean  baa  Icog  ainca  been  de- 
serted, and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  building  npon  it. 
Uany  msdals  and  odisr  antiquitiea  have  been  found 
by  grubbing  on  the  plataan.  AvigDerai  a!  Alue 
possssaea  many  of  theae  ran  tbinga,  which  he  has 
{bund ;  a  line  gold  medal  of  Mern^  acme  tsoellent 
bnmxe  medals  of  Trajan  and  Fanstma,  and  tha  well- 
known  medal  of  Nemansus  ( A'fsiat),  called  the  "  pied 
de  biche."  He  has  also  a  steelyard,  keya,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

The  pUn  of  Caasini  ia  tolenUy  correct ;  comet 
enoogh  to  make  the  text  of  Caesar  intelligible.  [GX.] 

UAMDUBSSEDUH,  a  Boman  station  in  Britain 
{It  Ant.  p.  470),  ths  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  Afomsfier  in  WarvicUurt.  [C.  B.  S.] 

MANDU'BIA  (Martipm,  Stepb.  B. :  £lk.  Van. 
lufMKos:  Jfoadbrts),  sn  ancient  city  of  Calabria,  in 
the  teiiitoiy  of  the  Salentines,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  24  miles  K.  of  Tanotum.  Its  nsme  has 
obtained  some  celebrity  from  its  being  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Archidamiis,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Ageeilaus,  who  had  bear  iin^ted  to  luly  by  the 
Tarantinea,  to  aasist  them  against  their  neighbours 
the  Mwisaparia  and  Lncanians ;  but  wss  defeated 
and  slain  in  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Hsnduria, 
which  was  fought  ou  the  same  day  with  the  more 
celebrated  battle  of  Chaeronei^  3fdAag.,B.  c.  338. 
(Plot.  Jga.  3,  who  writea  the  name  Mai'idi'iai' ; 
Tbeopompi^.  .iffAokzil  p.536;Diod.  xvi.  63,88; 
Fans.  iii.  la  §  5.)  Thia  ia  the  first  notke  we  find 
of  the  name  of  Ibnduria :  it  wonld  appear  to  hare 
been  a  Measapian  (or  rather  perhaps  a  Salentine) 
dty,  and  apparently  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance; but  the  only  other  mention  of  it  that  occurs 
in  histoiy  ia  in  the  Second  Panic  War,  when  it 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginiana,  bat  waa  taken  by 
aaaault  by  Fabiua  M-TJmn.  jost  before  he  recovered 
Tarentnm,  B.  o.  809.  (Liv.  xzvii.  15.)  We  have 
no  acooont  of  ita  fats  oo  thia  oocaaion,  bnt  it  wonld 
seem  certun  that  it  was  severely  punished,  and 
either  destroyed  or  at  leaat  rednoed  to  a  degraded 
condition ;  fin'  we  find  no  mention  of  it  aa  a  muni- 
cipal town  under  the  Bomans;  and  Pliny  omita  its 
name  in  his  list  of  towns  in  thia  part  of  Italy,  though . 
he  dsewhen  (ii.  108.  a.  106)  inddantally  notices  it 
aa  "oppidum  m  Salentino."  The  name  ia  again 
found  in  the  Tabula,  which  placea  it  at  the  distance 
of  20  U.  P.  from  Tarentum,  an  interval  leaa  than 
the  tmth,  the  actual  distance  bang  20  geog.  miles, 
or  at  least  24  Boman  miles.    (_Tab.  Aut) 

Ths  «»i'«tjng  rnins  an  consideiable,  especially 
those  of  the  ancient  walla,  great  part  of  the  dreoit 
of  which  i«  atill  preeenred :  they  an  bnilt  of  Urge 
rectangular  blocks,  but  composed  of  the  aoft  and 
poroua  atone  of  which  the  whole  ndghbonring 
country  oomdats;  and  in  their  original  atate  appear 
to  have  feimed  a  doable  dreoit  of  'walla,  with  a 
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broad  itiBet  or  way  betwean  tha  two,  and  a  ditch 
on  the  ootaida.  At  pnaant  tbej  are  nowhere  more 
than  (ix  ftat  in  height.  The  modem  town  of  Mau- 
duTM  (a  flooriahing  place,  with  abont  6000  ioha- 
bitanta)  doea  not  occupy  the  ute  of  the  ancient  city; 
tha  Utter  baring  been  destrojed  by  the  Sancena, 
the  Aw  remaining  inhabitanta  Mttled  at  a  jdaca 
called  Coast  JVaoiio,  which  appellation  it  retained 
till  towarda  the  cloee  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  when, 
haTing  grown  into  a  oonsidenble  town,  it  nanmed, 
by  royal  lioenae,  ita  ancient  name  of  Jfowfarto. 
(Swinbame,  TrmtU,  vol.  t  p.  3SS ;  Bomanelli,  toL  L 
p.  S3;  Ginatimani,  Dis.  Gtogr.  vol.  r.  p.  338.) 

Pliny  mentiona  the  ouatence  at  Uanduria  of  a 
well  or  apring  of  waiter,  which  waa  alwaya  full  to 
the  brim,  and  coold  not  be  either  increaaed  or 
^miniahed  in  qoantity,  Thia  natnral  cniicaity  ia 
■till  shown  by  the  inhabitanta  of  ilamduria,  and 
baa  been  deaeribed  by  aereral  recant  tramllera ;  it 
ia  aaid  that  it  preaerraa  a  oooatant  eqnalitf  in  the 
lerd  of  ita  wateia,  notwithatanding  any  addition 
that  may  be  made  to  them  or  any  quantity  that 
may  be  withdrawn,— a  atatement  exactly  coinciding 
with  that  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iL  103.  a.  106;  Swin- 
bona,  TtwkU,  toL  i.  p.  2S3;  E.  CrairaD,  TraeeU, 
pp^  1 65 — 1 67.)  The  ezpreasion  naed  by  that  a«thor, 
who  calla  the  baain  or  neerroir  of  the  water  "  lacus," 
haa  given  riee  to  the  ernneoaa  notion  that  there 
eziated  a  lob  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uanduria, 
tot  which  there  ia  no  foondatioo  In  fact    [£.  H.  B.] 

MANIUI,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii,  ia  the  north  .eaat  of 
Germany  (Tac.  Germ.  43).  They  occnpied  the 
aonntiy  aonth  of  the  Bnrgnndionea,  and  appear  to  be 
the  same  aa  the  Omanni  ('Opoavof)  of  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  §18;  Zen<8,7)MZ)ai<K«eii,p.  124).     [L.S.] 

HAMI'TAE  (MoKiToi),  an  inUnd  tribe  af  Arabia 
Felix,  sitnated  wegt  of  the  Thanoetaa,  and  aonth  of 
the  Salapeni,  north  of  the  "  inner  Frankincense  * 
GOttntry(i)'rTif2^^ni^^i,PtoLTi.7.  §23>  The 
position  of  Ptolemy'a  "  Manitae;''  west  of  his  Kata- 
nitae,  and  of  Zama  llcms,  tagather  with  the  near 
Kssmbbnce  of  name,  implies  their  being  the  same 
with  the  Maza/ne  of  Bnrckhardt,  the  moat  eastern 
of  the  Harb  tribes,  situated  on  the  borders  ofKarym 
in  the  line  of  conntry  between  Medina  and  Derayeh. 
(Fonter,  Gtog.  of  A  rabia,  toI.  iL  p.  S49.)     [Q.  W.] 

UA'NIUS  SINUS  (Minos  K^Xwot,  ScyL  p.  8), 
that  part  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  into 
which  the  rirer  Naro  discharged  itself,  and  in  which 
the  Libumian  groap  of  islands  is  sitnated.  In 
modem  times  it  besre  no  distinctive  name.  [E.B.  J.] 

UANI.IA'NA)  VUwXlan  t)  Wap/dan,  Ptol.  ir. 
3.  §  25),  an  inUnd  town  of  Manretania,  upon'  the 
position  of  which  there  is  a  great  disagreement  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  the  anthor  of  the  Itineraiy.  The 
fint  places  it  10*  to  the  W.  of  Oppiouk  Noyum, 
and  the  latter  18U.P.  to  the  E.  of  that  place.  The 
modem  MUiana,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Later  Atiai, 
presetring  the  ancient  name,  may  be  prssnmed  to 
represent  the  old  town,  both  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Itinenuy,  in  which  a  Chiiatum  community  waa 
eatablished.  (Anguatia.  ^.  ocxxxri. ;  UorcelU, 
Africa  ChrMana,  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  Shaw  (Tron 
vdt,  pp.  62 — 64)  found  lemauia  of  Boman  arshi- 
tecture,  and  a  "  cippns "  with  an  inscription 
which  he  refers  to  some  of  the  descendanta  of 
Cn.  Pompeiua  (Barth,  Waiidenmgm,  pp.  58, 
20"  )  rE.  B  J 1 

MANLIAiniS  SALTUS.    [Idubbda.]' 

UANNARITIUU,  in  north  Gallia,  is  pkced  by 
the  Antoimrf  Itin.  oo  »  road  which  leads  from 
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Lngdnnmn  through  Trajectnm  (Vtredhi)  to  Carra 
[Cabvo].  It  is  15  M.  p.  from  Trajectnm  to  Man- 
naritium,  and  16  U.  P.  from  Uannaritium  to  Carm. 
Uannaritinm  may  be  Maarm.  Bnt  other  plaoes 
hare  been  suggested.  [6.  L.] 

MANRALI  (KirptOiM,  Ptol.  ▼.  10.  §  6),  m 
people  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  whoae  name  has  been 
traced  ia  the  modem  Miagrtiia.  [K  B.  J.} 

UANTALA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  oo 
the  read  fiom  Vienna  (  rienoe)  to  Darantasia  ( J^o*- 
tierM  en  Taraitaue).  It  ia  Uw  next  station  after 
Leminoom  [LmiKCOH],  and  16  M.  P.  ffon  it. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  and  tlie  Table  agree  as  to 
the  position  of  Mantala.  The  site  of  the  station 
Mantala  may  be,  aa  lyAnTille  snggests,  at  a  pbue 
on  the  Iiire,  named  Gruri,  which  ia  commanded  by 
an  old  bnilding  named  MoHtaiBeu.  f  6.  L.] 

MANTIANA  LACU&    [Absima.] 

MANTINEIA(MarT<r«a:  Eth.  Mayra^t.Vsai- 
tinensis:  Paleipait),  one  of  the  meat  ancient  and 
powerful  towna  in  Arcadia,  ntnated  oo  the  borders 
of  Argolia,  &  cf  Orchcmenns,  and  M.  of  Tegea.  Its 
territory  was  called  Maxiinice  (MoKrirut^).  Tha 
dty  is  mentioned  in  the  Homerio  catalogue  aa  Mov- 
TiWi)  ipartirt,  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Uantineus,  a  son  of  Lycaon. 
(Horn.  n.  ii.  607;  PoL  ii.  56;  Paua.  viii.  8.  §  4.) 
Uantineia  originally  consisted  af  four  or  fire  distinct 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ware  collected 
into  one  city.  (Xen.JTeSL  r.  2.  J6,  seq.;  Strabwviii. 
p.  337 ;  Diod.  zv.  5.)  If  Strabo  ia  correct  in  stating 
that  this  incorporation  was  brought  about  by  the 
Argives,  we  may  conjecture,  with  Hr.  Grote,  that  the 
latter  adapted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing some  check  upon  their  powerful  neigbbonrs  of 
Tegea.  The  political  ooostitution  of  Mantineia  ia 
mentioned  by  Polybioa  aa  one  of  the  best  in  anti- 
quity; and  tlM  city  had  aoqnirad  so  great  a  repu- 
tation at  an  early  period,  that  the  Cyrenaeans,  in 
the  leign  of  Battoa  III.  (b.  o.  550 — 530),  when 
weakened  by  internal  seditions,  were  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  UantineianB,  who  sent  to  them  Demooax 
to  settle  their  oonstitntioo.  (FoL  vi.  43;  Hemd.  ir. 
161.)  Some  time  befixe  the  Persian  wars,  Manti- 
neia, like  the  other  Arcadian  towna,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  Spartan  supremacy;  and  accordingly  the 
Mantini*in"^  fooght  against  the  Persians  as  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  lilve  hundred  of  their  citiaena 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  but  their  contingent  arrived 
on  the  field  cf  Pli^aaa  immediately  after  the  battle. 
(Herod.  viL  202,  ix.  77.)  In  the  Peloponnesiaa 
War,  Mantineia  was  at  first  a  member  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy ;  but  several  canaes  tended  to 
estrange  her  from  the  Spartan  alliance.  Mantineia 
and  Tegea  ware,  at  thia  time,  the  two  moat  impor- 
tant Arcadian  itates,  and  wen  frequently  eng^ed 
in  hoetilitiea.  b  B.  a  423,  they  fonght  a  bloody 
and  indecisive  battle,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tha- 
cydides  (iv.  134).  Tegea,  being  oligarehically 
governed,  was  firmly  attached  to  Sparta;  whereas 
Mantineia,  from  her  possessmg  a  democratical  coo- 
stitution,  as  well  as  from  her  hatred  to  Tegea,  vraa 
disposed  to  desert  Sparta  on  the  first  &vanrable  op- 
portnnity.  In  addition  to  thia,  the  Mantineians  had 
recently  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Pairha- 
■ians  md  had  garrisoned  a  fortress  at  Cypsehi,  near 
the  site  where  Megalopolis  was  aMrwards  bailt. 
Well  awan  that  the  Lacedaemonians  vrould  not 
allow  them  to  retain  their  recent  acquisitions,  aa  it 
vras  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
any  political  power  in  the  Pelopoonasna,  the  Manti- 
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miiiii  formed  an  alUanc*  with  Aifta,  Elia,  and 
Athens,  in  B.  a  421,  and  thns  became  inroWed  in 
war  with  Spwrta.  (Thnc  t.  29,  S3,  47.)  Thia 
war  was  bronght  to  a  close  hj  the  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Uantineia,  in  Jnse,  418,  in  which  the 
Aigives,  Hantineians,  and  Athenians  were  defeated 
bj  the  TjiCTidiMinnwians  onder  Agia.  This  battle 
was  fonght  to  the  S.  cf  Hantineia,  between  the  city 
and  the  frontiers  of  Tegea,  and  ia  the  flnt  of  the 
five  great  battles  bearing  the  name  of  Muitmeia. 
The  Hantineians  now  oonclnded  a  peace  with  Sparta, 
lenoundag  their  dominion  over  the  districts  in  Ar- 
tadia,  which  thej  had  cooqnered.  (Thnc  t.  65, 
seq.,  81.) 

Uantmeia  contumed  an  nnwilling  ally  of  Sparta 
for  the  next  33  yean;  bat  in  the  second  year  after 
the  peace  of  Antalddas,  which  had  restored  to  the 
Spartans  a  great  part  of  their  former  power,  they 
lenWed  to  cmsh  for  ever  this  obnoxioas  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  reqoired  the  Uantineiana  to  raze 
their  walla;  and  npon  the  refusal  of  the  hitter,  they 
marched  against  tlw  city  with  an  army  tmder  the 
command  of  their  king  Agesipolis  (b.  c.  385), 
alleging  that  the  tmce  fiir  30  years  had  expired, 
which  had  been  oondaded  between  the  two  states 
after  the  battle  of  418.  The  Uantineians  were 
defeated  in  battle,  and  took  refoge  in  their  city, 
prepared  to  withstand  a  siege;  but  Agesipolis  hsving 
raised  an  embankment  across  the  river  Ophis,  which 
flowed  thrangh  Mantineia,  forced  back  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  thos  eansed  an  innndation  around 
the  walls  of  the  city.  These  walls,  being  bnilt  of 
unbaked  bricks,  soon  began  to  give  way;  and  the 
Hantineians,  fearing  that  the  city  would  be  taken  by 
assault,  were  obliged'  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the 
Spartans,  who  reqoiitd  that  the  inhabitants  should 
quit  the  city,  and  be  dispersed  among  the  villagea, 
tnta  the  ooaleeoence  of  which  the  dty  had  been 
originally  ibnned.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  §§  6,  7;  Diod. 
XV.  S;  Epboms,  ap.  Barpoerat  t.  v.  UarTir4t§¥ 
SutucuTfidf ;  FoL  iv.  27;  Faus.  viil  8.  §  7,  seq.) 
Of  the  fbn»  of  Mantineia  shortly  bafbn  this  time 
we  have  an  account  from  the  orator  Lysias,  who 
says  that  the  miUtary  popnlatioB  or  citiiens  of  Man- 
tineia wera  not  leas  thwt  300O,  which  will  give 
13,000  for  the  free  population  of  the  Mantindan 
teiTitoiy.  (Lysias,  ap.  Viongt.  p.  531;  Clinton, 
r.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  416.) 

The  Mantineians  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dis- 
persed condition.  When  the  Spanaa  supremacy 
waa  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Lenetn  in  371, 
they  again  assembled  together,  and  rebuilt  their  dty. 
Tbey  took  cart  to  exclude  the  river  fixm  the  new 
dty,  and  to  make  the  stone  substmetions  of  the  walls 
lugher  than  they  had  been  previously.  (Xen.  BilL 
'vi.  S.  §  3;  ^ana.  viii.  8.  §  10;  Leake,  Aforeo,  ToL 
iii.  pi.  73.)  The  Mantineians  took  an  active  part  in 
tbe  fonnatioa  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  in 
tile  fonndaliati  of  Megalopolis,  which  fidlowed  imme- 
diately after  the  restoration  of  thdr  own  dty;  and 
one  of  their  own  dtiiens,  Lycomedes,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  scheme.  Bat  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Mantineians,  for  reasons  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned,  quarrelled  with  the  supreme  Arcadian 
govermnent,  and  formed  an  alUanca  with  their  in- 
Teterato  enemies  the  Spartans.  In  order  to  pnt 
down  this  new  coalition,  Epaminondas  marched  into 
the  Pelopoonesus;  and  Utntineia  was  again  the 
aoene  of  another  great  battle  (the  second  of  the  five 
alluded  to  above),  in  which  the  Spartans  were  de- 
fiated,  hot  whidi  was  rendeied  still  more  memo- 
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raUe  by  'the  death  of  Epaminondas.  (Xen.  HelL 
viL  5;  Diod.  XT.  84.^  The  site  of  this  battle  is  da. 
scribed  below.  The  third  and  fourth  battles  of  Man- 
tineia are  only  inddentally  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers :  the  third  was  fonght  in  295,  when 
Demetrius  PoKoroetes  defeated  Arehidamos  and  the 
Spartans  (Pint.  Demttr.  35)  ;  the  fourth  in  242, 
when  Aiatna  and  the  Achaeana  deflated  the  Spar- 
tans under  Agia,  the  latter  falling  in  the  battle. 
(PauB.Tiii.  I0.§5,seq.) 

Mantineia  eontinned  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful towns  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League.  It  at  first  joined  this  league  ;  but 
it  subsequently  deserted  it,  and,  together  with 
Orchomenua  and  Tegea,  became  a  member  of  the 
Aetolian  confederacy.  These  three  dtiea  at  a  later 
time  renounced  their  alliance  with  the  Aetolians, 
and  entered  into  a  close  union  with  Sparta,  about 
B.  c  228.  This  step  waa  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Spartans, 
usually  called  tbe  Cleomenie  War.  In  226,  Aratna 
surprised  Mantineia,  and  compelled  the  city  to  re- 
ceive an  Achaeao  garrison.  The  Mantineiana  soon 
afterwards  expelled  the  Achaeans,  and  again  joined 
the  Spartans  ;  but  the  dty  was  taken  a  second  time, 
in  222,  by  Antigonns  Doeon,  whom  the  Achaeans 
had  invited  to  their  sssistanoe.  It  waa  now  treated 
with  great  severity.  It  was  abandoned  to  plunder, 
ita  dtiiens  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  ita  same  changed 
to  Antigoncia  QAmyima),  in  compliment  to  the 
Macedonian  monarch  (Pd.  ii.  57,  seq.;  Plat.  AraL 
45  ;  Paus.  viiL  8.  §  II).  In  207,  the  plam  of 
Mantinda  was  the  scene  of  a  fifth  great  battle, 
between  the  Achaean  foroea,  nxnmanded  by  Pbilo- 
poemen,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  tyrant 
Machanidas,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain.  An  aocoont  of  this  battle  is  given  by  Poly- 
bins,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Achaean  army 
occu]aed  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plain  S.  of  the 
dty,  and  that  their  light-armed  troope  occupied  the 
hiU  to  the  E.  of  the  dty  called  Alesium  by  Panaanias. 
The  Laoedaemoniana  wera  drawn  np  oppodte  to 
the  Achawins  ;  and  the  two  armies  thus  occupied 
the  same  pedtion  ss  in  the  first  battle  of  Manti- 
neia, fimght  is  the  Pdoponnesian  War.  (PoL 
xi.  11.)  The  Maatindana  vreie  the  only  Arcadian 
people  who  fought  on  the  dda  of  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Fans.  viii.  8.  §  12.)  The  dty 
eontmued  to  bear  the  name  of  Andgoneia  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  restored  to  it  its  andent  appeUaUon, 
and  conferred  npon  it  other  marks  of  his  fiivour,  in 
honour  of  his  favourite,  Antisoas,  because  ths  Bi- 
thyaiana,  to  whom  Antinone  belonged,  claimed 
deaoent  from  the  Mantineians  (Paul.  viii.  8.  §  12, 
Tiii.9.§7.) 

The  territory  of  Maatinda  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  ML  Maenalus,  and  on  the  E.  by  Mt.  Aitemi- 
sinm,  which  separated  it  from  Argolis.  Ita  north- 
em  frontier  was  a  low  narrow  ridge,  separating  it 
from  Orchomenia ;  its  southern  frontier,  which 
divided  it  from  Tegeatis,  was  formed  by  a  narrow 
part  of  the  valley,  hemmed  in  by  a  projecting  ridge 
from  Mt  Maenalns  on  the  one  side,  ud  by  a  dmilar 
ridge  frtxn  Mt.  Artemisina  on  the  other.  (See  below.) 
The  territory  of  Mantineia  forms  part  of  the  plain  now 
called  the  plain  of  TV^Iitsd,  Gram  the  modem  town 
of  this  name,  lying  between  the  ancient  Mantinda 
and  Tegea,  and  which  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
district.  Thia  plam  ia  about  25  English  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  8,  and 
indudes,  besides  the  teiritocy  of  Mantineia,  that  of 
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Oichamenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  N.,  and  tliat  of 
Teges  and  Pallantiam  on  the  S.  The  dutance  be- 
twam  Uantiiieia  and  Tegea  is  about  10  English 
miles  in  a  direct  lin&  The  height  of  the  plain 
where  Mintineia  stood  is  3067  fMt  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Oiring  to  ita  situation,  Mantineia  vas 
a  plaoe  of  gnat  mOitaiy  importance,  and  iti  tenritoiy 
was  the  scene  of  man;  important  battles,  as  has  been 
iHntiy  nlated.  It  stood  npon  the  river  Ophis, 
nearlj  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  TripoUbd  as  to 
length,  and  in  one  of  the  narroweet  parts  as  to 
brndth.  It  was  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of 
hilU,  on  the  E.  and  the  W.,  ronning  parallel  to  Hts. 
Artanisiom  and  Maenalni  reepective^.  The  eastern 
liill  was  called  Auigioic  ('AA^ruiv,  Pans.  vui.  10. 
§  1),  and  between  it  and  Artemisiom  lay  the  plain 
called  by  Paoianias  (viii.  7.  §  1)  ri  ifryhy  wMor, 
w  the  "Uncultivated  Plain."  (viii.  8.  §  I.)  The 
range  of  hills  on  the  W.  had  no  distinct  name : 
between  them  and  lit  Haenalns  there  was  also  a 
plain  called  Alcimedon  QAJnuiMtty ,  Pans.  viii.  13. 

§2) 
U.ntiii»i«  waa  not  only  situated  entirely  in  the 

plun,  but  nearly  in  its  lowest  part,  as  appears  by  the 
conrse  of  the  waters.  In  the  regularity  of  its  forti- 
fications it  differs  from  almast  aU  other  Greek  cities 
(^  which  there  are  remains,  sinoe  vary  few  other 
Greek  cities  stood  so  completely  in  a  plain.  It  is 
now  called  Pakipoli.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  on  the 
M.  and  W.  sides.  In  no  place  are  there  mors  than 
three  oounes  of  masonry  existing  above  ground, 
and  the  height  is  so  uniform  that  we  may  oonclnde 
that  the  remainder  of  the  walls  was  oaistmcted  of 
unbaked  bricks.  The  city  had  9  or  10  gates,  the 
approach  to  which  was  carefully  defended.  Along 
the  walls  there  ware  towers  at  regular  distances. 
Leake  reckoned  118  towers,  and  says  that  the  city 
was  about  2|  miles  in  circumierence  ;  bat  Ross 
makes  the  city  considerably  larger,  giving  129  or 
130  as  the  number  of  the  towers,  and  inm  28  to 
(K)  stadia,  or  about  3}  English  miles,  as  the  eir- 
enitoftfaecity.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  snrronnded 
bj  a  ditch,  through  which  the  river  Ophis  flows. 
This  stream  is  composed  of  several  rivulets,  of  which 
the  most  important  rises  on  jMt.  Alesium,  on  the  E. 
aide  of  the  city  :  the  diffisrent  rivulets  unite  on  the 
MW.  side  of  the  town,  and  flow  weetward  into  a 
katavtfthra.  Bafan  tlie  capture  of  Hantineia  by 
Agesipdis,  the  Ophis  was  made  to  flow  through  the 
city  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  water-oonrses 
of  the  somunding  plun  were  then  collected  into  one 
channel  above  the  city.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  described  by  Pansanias,  few  remains 
are  left.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatie,  of  which  the  diameter  waa  about 
340  feat ;  and  weet  of  the  theatre,  Boes  observed 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Sym- 
machia,  which  the  Mantineians  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Actinm.    (fans.  viii.  9.  §  6.) 

The  territory  of  Mantineia  is  frequently  described 
by  the  ancient  writers,  from  its  having  been  so  often 
the  seat  of  war ;  but  it  is  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible, to  identify  any  of  the  localities  of  which  we 
find  mention,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  monuments  by  which  spots  are  indicated, 
and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  plain,  the  topography 
of  which  must  have  been  frequently  altered  by  the 
change  of  the  water-oonnea.  On  the  latter  subject 
a  few  words  an  necessary.    The  pUin  of  TripoUud, 
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of  which  Mantinice  formed  part,  is  one  of  those 
valleys  in  Arcadia,  which  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains,  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  havs 
BO  outlet  except  through  the  chasms  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  katavtSthra.  [Aboldia.]  The  part  of 
the  plain,  which  formed  the  tairitery  of  UanLineia, 
ia  so  complete  a  level,  that  there  is  not,  in  some 
parts,  a  sidSdent  slops  to  carry  off  the  widers ;  and 
the  land  would  be  overflowed,  unless  trsDcfaca  wer« 
msds  to  sssist  the  course  of  this  waters  towards  soma 
one  or  other  of  the  kataviSthiB  which  natnre  has 
provided  for  their  discharge.  (PoL  xi.  11.)  Mot 
only  mnst  the  direction  of  these  trenches  hare  been 
sometimee  changed,  bat  even  the  coarse  of  the 
streams  was  sometimes  altered,  of  which  we  have  an 
interesting  example  in  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  418.  It  appears  that  the  regulation  of  the  moun- 
tain tomut  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantinice  and  Tege- 
atis  was  a  freqnent  subject  of  disputs  and  even  of 
war  between  this  two  states ;  and  the  one  ireqaenUy 
inundated  the  territory  of  tiie  other,  as  a  means  Of 
annoyance.  This  wss  done  is  418  by  Agis,  who  let 
the  waters  over  the  phun  of  Mantineia  (Thnc.  r.  65). 
This  river  can  mly  be  the  one  called  Ophis  by  the 
Geographers  of  the  French  Commission.  It  rises  a 
little  N.  of  Tegea,  and  after  flowing  through  Tege- 
atis  fiUls  now  into  a  kaiavtfthra  north  of  the  hill 
Scope.  In  general  the  whole  phun  of  Mantineia 
bean  a  vary  different  aspect  from  what  it  presented 
in  antiquity ;  instead  of  the  wood  of  oaks'and  cork- 
trees, described  by  Pansanias,  there  is  now  not  a 
single  tree  to  be  found ;  and  no  poet  would  now 
thmk  of  giving  the  e{nthet  of  "  brely  "  (Jfrnrtarti) 
to  the  niJced  plain,  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
stagnant  water,  and  abut  in  by  gray  treeless  neks. 
(Boss,  Reiun  tm  Pdopomna,  p.  128.) 

About  a  mile  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Mantineia  is  an 
isolated  hill  called  Qnrttili;  north  of  which  agun, 
also  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  ia  another  hilL 
The  latter  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Man- 
tineia, and  was  tharefive  called  Prous  (nr^Axt)  in 
the  time  of  Pansaniaa  (viiL  18.  §  7).  This  appeara 
to  have  been  one  of  the  five  villages  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  the  city  on  the  plain  was  peopled. 

Then  were  several  roads  leading  from  Mantineia. 
Two  of  these  roads  led  north  of  the  city  to  Orchome- 
nns:  the  mon  easterly  of  the  two  passed  by  Ptolis,jnst 
mentioned,  the  fountain  of  Alalcomeneia,  and  a  de- 
serted village  named  Maitra  (iisufa),  30  stadia  from 
Ftolis ;  the  road  on  the  west  passed  over  ML  Anohi- 
sia,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  wss  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Hymnia,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mantinice  and  Orchomenia.  (Pans.  viiL  12. 
§§  6—9,  ccmp.  viii.  5.  §  II.) 

A  road  led  from  M.ntinin»  on  the  W.  to  Methy- 
drium.  It  passed  through  the  plain  Akimedan, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  the  city,  above  which 
was  Monnt  Ostracina ;  then  by  the  fountain  Ciasa, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  40  sta^  from  the  fountain, 
by  the  small  place  Petbosaca.  (>f  UerpimiKai), 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantineiaa  and 
Megalopolitan  tarritoriea.     (Pans.  viii.  18.  §§  3 — 4.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  southwards, — ^ths 
ons  SE.  to  Tegea,  and  the  other  SW.  to  PaUan- 
tium.  On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Tegea,  called 
Xeiob  (Bcris)  by  Poly  bins  (xi.  1 1 .  §  S),  just  outmde 
the  gatee  of  Mantineia,  was  the  hippodrome,  and  a 
little  fiirther  on  the  atadium,  above  whidi  rose 
Mount  Aleainm :  at  the  spot  where  the  mormtain 
ceased  was  the  temple  of  Posudon  Hippins,  whklt 
was  7  stadia  from  the  city,  as  we  learn  from  Poly- 
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A  A.  Road  to  OrchomaiM. 
B  B.  Koad  to  OrchomnxM. 
CC.  Row!  to  Methjdfiuni. 
OD.  RmdCoTege*. 


EB.   Road  to  PilUntiam. 

F  F.    Road  to  Argoa,  called  PrtanU' 

G  O.  Road  to  Argot,  called  Cllnias. 
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bios  (xL  11.  §  4,  compared  with  zi.  14.  §  I). 
Hera  conuneDced  the  ditch,  which  is  said  hj  Polj- 
bins  to  have  led  across  the  Mautineian  plain  to  the 
mountains  bordering  upon  the  district  of  the  Elis- 
pbasii  (4  tSc  'EXur^acrfvi'  X'^Ch  ^o'-  zi-  H-  §  6, 
eomp.  15.  §  7,  xviL  6).*  Bejond  the  temple  of 
Posddon  WHS  a  forest  of  oaks,  called  Pbi.aous 
(Il4\ayos),  through  wluch  ran  the  road  to  Tegea. 
On  turning  ont  of  the  read  to  the  left,  at  the  tam]^ 
of  Poseidon,  one  foond  at  the  distance  of  S  stadia 
the  tombs  of  the  daoghtars  of  Felias.  Twentj 
stadia  farther  on  was  a  place  called  Phokzoh 
(tolfvv).  This  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain 
between  Tegea  and  Haatineia,  the  road  being 
shortened  by  the  hill  Scope  on  the  W.  and  a  similar 
joojecting  rock  on  the  E.  Hera  was  the  tomb  of 
Arnthons,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a 
narrow  pass  bj  Lycorgoa  (orcitwirf  in  iSf,  Horn. 
Jl  tU.  I43).f  This  narrow  Tallejr,  shut  in  bj  the 
two  projecting  ridges  already  mentioned,  farmed  the 
natoril  frontier  between  the  territories  of  Uantineia 
•nd  Tegea.  The  booodary  between  the  two  states 
was  marked  by  a  roond  altar  en  the  road,  which 
was  about  fnnr  miles  distant  from  Mantineia,  and 
aboat  six  miles  from  Tegea.  It  was  hera  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  posted,  orer  which 
Epaminondas  gained  his  memorable  nctory.  He 
bad  marched  from  Tegea  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, probably  passing  near  the  ute  of  the  modem 
Tiynlitxd,  and  then  keeping  along  the  side  of  Ht 
Maenalos.  He  attacked  the  enemy  on  their  right 
flank,  near  the  projecting  ridge  of  Mt.  Maenalus, 
already  describeiL  It  was  called  Scop^  (Sxiwii, 
DOW  Mgrtikiu),  becaose  Epaminondas,  after  re- 
ceiving his  mortal  wound,  was  carried  to  this  height 
to  view  the  battle.  Hera  be  expired,  and  his  tomb, 
which  Paosanias  saw,  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
(Pans.  Till  11.  §§  6,  7;  for  an  accoont  of  the 
battle  see  Grote,  vd.  xl  p.  464,  seq.) 

The  road  from  Mantmeia  to  Pallantiam  ran 
almost  parallel  to  the  road  to  Tegea  till  it  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis.  At  the  distance  of  otie 
stadium  was  the  temple  of  Zens  CharmoD.  (Pans, 
yiii.  10,  II,  12.  §  I.) 

Two  roods  led  iivm  Uantineia  eastwards  to  Argos, 


*  This  ditch  must  havs  terminated  in  a  kata- 
rdthra,  probably  in  one  of  the  katardthra  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Uaenalian  monn- 
tains.  On  the  other  side  of  these  moontaJos  is  the 
Tillage  and  river  named  Helisson ;  and  as  the  Elis- 
pbasii  an  not  mentioned  in  any  other  passage,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  "EXDrirovTlair  inatnd  of 
'EAKTfMurfau'.  (Boss,  pi  127.)  Leake  has  con- 
jectnred,  with  some  probability,  that  Elisphasii  may 
be  the  cormpt  ethnic  of  Elymia  ('EAv^a),  a 
place  only  mentioned  by  Xeuophon  {HdL  vi.  5. 
§  13),  who  places  it  on  the  confines  of  Orchomenus 
and  Mantineia.  Altbou^  Leake  places  Elymia  at 
Levidhi,  on  the  NW.  frontier  of  Mantinice,  he  con- 
jectures that  the  whole  plain  of  Aldmedon  may 
have  beloDged  to  it.  (Leake,  PeliipoMwiMca,  p. 
380.) 

f  Leake  imagines  that  Phoezon  was  situated  oa 
a  side  road,  leading  from  the  tombs  of  the  daughters 
ofPelias.  But  Boss  maintains  that  Phoezon  was 
on  the  high-road  to  Tegea,  and  that  Pansanias  has 
only  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  viii.  II.  §  I,  the 
altar  forming  the  boundary  between  Uantinice  and 
Tegeatis,  the  more  prober  {dao*  for  it  being  at 
the  close  of  §  4. 
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called  PRixns  (IIpws)  and  Cinux(KXifa^^ 
the  "  Ladder,'  lapectiTCly.  (Pans.  viii.  fi.  $  4 , 
The  latter  was  so  called  fixxn  the  itafa  cut  <£  • 
the  rock  in  a  part  of  the  road ;  and  the  Primu  [r 
bably  derived  its  name  firam  janiig  by  a  >? 
hobn-oak  (wpavs),  or  a  small  wood  of  bohc-oik 
but  the  roads  do  not  appear  to  han  heat  tts 
names  till  they  entered  Mantimce.  Then  sr  v 
two  passes  throngh  the  momitains,  which  kjick 
the  Aigive  plain  &an  Uantinioa,  of  widck  ii 
southern  and  the  shorter  one  is  aloDg  the  eoanff 
the  river  Charadms,  the  Borthen  sod  the  imfa  n 
along  the  valley  of  the  Inachns.  Both  Boa  ic 
Leake  agree  in  maloDg  the  Prinoa  the  Koia 
and  the  Climax  the  aorthem  of  these  tm  raj. 
contnuy  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Fnoch  tarvn-a 
Both  roads  qnitted  Aigos  at  the  sane  gaa,  t:  a 
hill  called  Deiras,  bnt  then  immediately  jaini  a 
diSerent  directions.  The  Pbutus,  after  enanfai 
Charadrus,  passed  by  Oenoe,  and  thea  aoM 
Mount  Artemisiom  (Maktoty,  on  the  sascsi 
which,  by  the  road-aide,  stood  the  temple  of  A.'^zsa 
and  near  it  were  the  sources  of  the  laachD].  Bb 
were  the  boundaries  of  Usntinice  sol  ii^ 
(Pans.  ii.  25.  §§  1— a)  On  desoending  tim  xa- 
tain  the  road  entered  Mantinice,  fit«t  cnamigtlaip 
the  lowest  and  most  manhy  part  of  the  '  Aim' 
or  "Uncultivated  Plain,*  so  called  bBWii 
waters  from  the  monntains  collect  is  the  jiia:  ol 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  alihaogh  tkn  a  i 
katanSlbra  to  cany  them  aS.  On  the  kit  rf  di 
plain  were  the  remains  of  the  camp  of  Pbi!:;.  a  i 
Amyntas,  and  a  village  called  Nestase  (fiirrmi. 
probably  now  the  modem  village  of  f^jriaaj 
Near  this  spot  the  waters  of  the  plain  titaej 
the  katanSthra,  and  are  said  not  to  b><«  t>t 
their  exit  till  they  reached  the  aea  dS  the  rati 
the  Argeia.  Below  Neatane  was  the  'Duof'' 
place  of  Uaera"  (Xopis  Molpas),  wfaidi  va  air 
the  soathem  arm  of  the  Argon  Plain,  by  moa  <f 
which  the  latter  was  connected  with  the  gnt  li* 
tineian  plain.  The  road  then  crossed  onrtlz^ 
of  Monnt  Alesinm,  snd  entered  the  great  UiKM 
pbun  near  the  fountain  Ame  at  the  distascxf  l* 
stadia  from  the  d^.  From  theoce  it  ymfi  i* 
the  city  by  the  south-eastern  or  TegeaUs  jO, 
(Paus.  viii.  6.  §  6— viii.  8.  §  4.)  J 

The  other  road,  called  Ouiux,  Tan  (no  Aif> 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  coonc  i^ 
Inachns,  first  60  stadia  to  Lyroeia,  and  spa  ^j 
stadia  to  Omeae,  on  the  frontien  of  Sicncii  n 
Phliasia.    (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.)    It  tliia  cnai 
the  mountain,  on  the  deacent  of  which  into  VieA 
were  the  steps  cnt  out  of  the  rock.    The  nidi 
tered  Mantinice  at  the  upper  or  northeni  oon»l 
the  Argon  Plain,  near  the  modem  village  of  S* 
It  then  ran  in  a  south-westerly  dincdoo,  isf, 
western  side  of  Mount  Alesium,  to  a  plan  '^ 
MKI.AIIOBIA  (ri  HcAorytui),  from  which  d   '  * 
water  was  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  ts  liuui 
of  which  remains  were  observed  by  Bofs.   li  I 
responds  to  the  modem  viUage  of  Pikni,  ^ 
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NudtongnifyiB  tha  AlbMdtn  laogo^a  "abouodiog 
in  ipringi.'  Th«  naid  out  panad  bj  tha  fountain 
of  theMeliastae  (MfXiarraf),  whan  were  templea 
of  DiooTna  and  of  Aphrodita  MBlawiia :  this  finn- 
tain  was  7  stadia  from  tha  dtj,  oppodta  Ptolia 
or  OU  M.nti».i.  (Paoa.  riiL  6.  §§  4,  S.)  Tha 
freoadiug  acooont  ja  nndend  eleaiar  \tj  tha  map 
anp.S63. 

(For  tha  geagnphy  of  Uantimca,  aaa  Laaka, 
Mono,  ToL  i.  p.  100,  aaq^  toL  iii.  p.  44,  aaq. ; 
Ptkipommuiaea,  p.  369,  aaq.;  Boas,  Seitm  wt 
Fd^pomma,  T<d.  l  p.  121,  aaq.;  Coitiaa,  iUopon- 
■ooa,  ToL  L  p.  23S,  aaq.) 

UAHTDA  (Mrfrrem:  Elk  Uantaanns:  Mm- 
tmy,M  cit7  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  aitnated  on  tha  river 
ICodoa,  on  an  iaiand  fiumad  by  ita  waten,  aboat 
13  milaa  above  ita  ""^^""^  with  tha  Padna. 
Then  aaema  no  doubt  that  it  waa  a  very  ancient 
«itf,  and  eziated  long  before  the  eatabliahment  of 
the  Ganla  in  thia  part  of  Italy.  Virgil,  who  was 
aatarally  well  acqoainted  with  the  traditiooa  of  his 
ladve  place,  tella  ns  that  its  popolation  was  a 
mizad  race,  bnt  the  bulk  of  the  people  wen  of  Etma- 
ean  origio ;  and  Plinj  even  sajs  that  it  was  the 
only  city  b^ond  the  Padns  which  waa  still  inhabited 
by  ao  Etmscan  peofde.  (Viig.  Aat.  z.  SOI —203; 
Plin.  iiL  19.  a.  33.)  Virgil  does  not  tell  us  what 
were  the  other  national  elementa  of  its  popoUtion, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  nndentand  the  exact  meaninx 
of  his  ezpnasiao  that  it  oonaiated  of  three  "gantea,* 
and  that  each  gena  eeoiprised  fonr  "  popoli  ;*  bnt  it 
leems  certainly  probable  that  this  relates  to  the 
internal  division  of  its  own  territory  and  popolation, 
and  has  no  redaaioe  (as  MBller  has  snppoaed)  to 
the  twelve  ciliea  founded  by  the  Etmacans  in  the 
valley  of  the  Padua.  (MOlIer,  Etnaker,  vol.  i. 
p.  137  ;  Niebnbr,  voL  L  p.  296,  note  757.)  The 
Ktmscan  origin  of  Mantua  is  confirmed  by  its  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  that  of 
tha  Etmacan  divinity  Mantua,  though  another  tra- 
dition, adopted  by  Virgil  himself,  seems  to  have  de- 
duced it  from  a  prophetic  nymph  of  the  name  of 
Manto.  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  L  e. ;  SchoL  Veron.  ad  loe. 
p.  103,  ed.  KeiL)  Aocording  to  one  of  the  oldest 
scholiaats  on  Virgil,  both  Veirius  Flaccus  and 
Caedna,  in  their  Etmacan  histories,  ascribed  the 
fenodation  of  Mantna  to  Tarchon  himself,  while 
VirjfQ  represents  Ocnns,  the  son  of  Manto,  aa  ita 
fbonder.  (Tag.  Aan.  z.  200;  SchoL  Veron.  I  e.) 
The  only  historical  foct  that  can  be  considered  as 
icanltii^  from  all  these  statements  is  that  Mantua 
laaDy  was  an  Etruscan  settlement,  and  that  for 
aoma  reaaon  (probably  from  ita  peculiar  and  in- 
accessible situation)  it  retained  much  of  ita  Etmacan 
character  long  after  thia  had  disappeared  in  tha 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  GauL 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Gaals  in  Northern 
Italy,  Mantua  was  probably  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenomani  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  31);  bnt  we  find 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history,  nor  do  we  know 
at  what  period  it  passed  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
From  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (xxiv.  10)  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  we  may  probably  infer  that  it 
was  then  on  friendly  terms  with  Boms,  as  wen  the 
Cenomani  and  Veneti ;  and  as  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned during  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Bomans  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  is  probable  that  it  passed  gra- 
dnally,  with  the  other  towns  of  the  Cenomani,  from 
a  state  of  alliance  to  one  of  dependence,  and  ulti- 
mately of  subjection.  Bat  even  under  the  Roman 
dominion  the  name  of  Mantua  scarcely  appears  in 
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history,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  waa  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  same  relative  importance  in  ancient 
times  that  it  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  re- 
tains. It  was  imdonbtedly  a  municipal  town,  and 
is  mentiooed  as  such  by  all  the  geographers,  aa  well 
as  in  inscriptioos,  but  both  Strabo  and  Martial  speak 
of  it  aa  very  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Verona,  in  compariaoo  with  wfaieb  the  latter  terms 
it  "parva  Mantua."  (Stnb.  v.  f.  813;  PIm.  uL  19. 
a.  23 ;  PtoL  iu.  1.  $  31 ;  Martial,  ziv.  195.) 
Duiigg  tha  dvil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caaaar, 
Mantua  sufbred  the  kss  of  a  part  of-its  territory, 
for  Octavian  having  assigned  to  his  discharged 
aoldien  the  landa  of  the  neighbouring  Cremona,  and 
theaa  haying  pieved  insu&ient,  a  portion  of  the 
territoiy  of  Mantua  was  taken  to  make  np  tha 
neceasary  amount  (Virg.  £eL  ix.  28,  G»ary.  ii. 
198;  Serv.  ad  loe.')  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that 
Virj^  waa  expelled  from  his  patrimonial  eatate^ 
which  he  however  lacovered  by  the  &vour  of  Au- 
gustus 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Mantna  under  the  Boaan 
Empire  was  nndoabtedly  owing  to  its  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil,  who  has,  in  oonsequence, 
celebrated  it  in  several  paasages  of  his  worksf  and  ita 
name  is  noticed  on  the  same  account  by  many  of  the 
later  Soman  poets.  (Virg.  Georg.m.  13;  Ovid,.iiiiop. 
in.  15.  7  ;  Stat  Silv.  iv.  2.  9  ;  SiL  ItaL  viU.  595  ; 
Martial,  L  63. 3,  ziv.  195.)  According  to  Donatua, 
however,  the  actual  birthphwe  of  the  poet  was  the 
village  of  Andea  in  the  territoiy  of  Uantua,  and  not 
the  dt?  itseie  (Donat  ViL  Virg.  1 ;  Hieroa  Clmm. 
sd  snn.  1947.) 

After  the  fail  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Mantna  appears 
to  have  become  a  place  of  importance  from  its  great 
strength  aa  a  fortress,  arising  from  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, surronnded  on  all  sides  by  broad  lakes  or  ex- 
panses of  water,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  Miudus.  It,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards  under  Agilulf  (P.  Diac  iv.  29),  and  after 
the  expnision  of  that  people  was  governed  by  in- 
dependent counts.  In  the  middle  agea  it  became 
one  of  the  moat  important  cities  of  the  M.  of  Italy  ; 
and  is  still  a  populous  place,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  still  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Mmao,  that 
it  is  accessible  only  by  causeways,  the  shortest  of 
which  is  1000  feet  in  length. 

Mantna  waa  distant  from  Verona  25  miles;  so 
that  Procopina  calls  it  a  day's  journey  fixxn  thancb 
(Prooop.  B.  a.  iii.  3.)  It  waa  situated  on  a  line  of 
road  given  in  the  Tabula,  which  proceeded  fixxn 
Mediolanum,  by  Cremona  and  Bedriacnm,  to  Mantna, 
and  thence  to  Hostilia,  where  it  crossed  the  Padns, 
and  thence  proceeded  direct  to  Bavenna.  (Tab.  Petit) 
Mantua  was  distant  from  Cremona  by  this  road 
about  40  miles.  It  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
minor  poema  ascribed  to  Virgil  (Ca/alaet.  8. 4),  that 
this  distance  was  frequently  traversed  by  mnleteers 
with  light  vehielea  in  a  ungle  day.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAMTZICIERT  (Hart(,uui^,  Const  Porph.  ds 
Adm.  Imp.  c  44),  a  fortress  of  great  importance 
upon  the  Armenian  frontier.  In  a.  D.  1 050,  it  offered 
so  determined  a  resistance  to  Togml  Bel,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  that  he  bad  to  give  np  all 
hope  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  fortressea 
that  defended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  retired 
into  Persia.  (Cedreo.  vol.  ii.  p.  780;  Le  Bean,  iios 
Empire,  voL  xiv.  p.  367 ;  Finlay,  Byiantaie  Empire, 
p.  523.)  It  is  identified  with  MeUugerd  or  Ua- 
Mukhert,  otuated  to  the  MW.  of  lake  Vdn,  and  the 
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remarkable  volcanic  cone  of  StpSn  Tdgk.  (St. 
Martin,  Mim.  tar  FArmaue,  yoLi.  p.  105 ;  Bittar, 
ErJbmde,  to),  ix.  p.  994.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MA06AMALCUA  (Ammian.  rziT.  4),  a  jriaoe 
in  Mesopotamia,  attacked  and  taken  bjr  Jolian.  It 
vas  diatant  aboat  90  stadia  finm  Ctesiphon.  (Zosim. 
iii.  21.)  It  appears  to  hare  been  stroDgly  fortified 
^nd  well  defended.  Zosimns  evidently  ailodes  te 
the  same  place  (2.  a),  thoagh  he  does  not  mention  it 
by  name.  [V.] 

HAOX  QUaiv),  a  city  of  Jndah,  in  the  monn- 
tains,  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  joined  with  Carmel, 
and  Zipb,  and  Juttah  {Joik.  zv.  55),  known  only  aa 
the  residence  of  Kabal  and  Abigail  (1  &ni.  xxv.  S). 
"  The  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the  plain  on  the  sontii 
of  Jeshimon,"  is  identical  with  or  oontigaoua  to  the 
wilderness  oP  Ziph,  where  David  and  his  men  hid 
themselves  in  the  strongholds  from  the  malice  of 
Saul  (xziii.  14 — 35).  It  is  placed  by  Ensebios  in 
the  east  of  Daroma  (Onomoft.  >.  e.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  roins,  still  called  Mian,  sitaated  between 
Carmel  and  Zvph,  half  an  hoar  sonth  of  the  fonner. 
[CARMai,  Vol.  I.  p.  581.]  [G.  W.] 

UAPHARITIS  (VLapafiTa),  a  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  lying  abont  the  city  of  Sava  Qtmif),  which  is 
placed  by  Arrian  three  days*  joamey  from  Hnza,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  [Mdza.]  He  mentions  the  king's  name, 
Cholasbns  (X^AoiCet).  (Per^fas  Marit  Eryth.  p. 
13.)  The  Sava  of  Arrian  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Sapphaia  or  Sapphar  of  Ptolemy  (S^^opa  al. 
2air0ip  ^i)Tp^oAii,vi.  7.  §41),  the  capital  no  doubt 
of  a  tribe  named  by  him  Sapphaiitae  (Soir^aprraf), 
the  Mapharitis  of  Arrian.  They  an  distinct  from  the 
Maphoritab  of  Ptolemy.  [G.  W.] 

MAPHORI'T  AE  (Mm^fwrcu),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  above,  i.  e.  north  of,  the 
Rathini,  and  west  of  the  outer  Frankincense  country 
(il  im-hs  2^ufnv0iipot),  contiguous  to  the  Chatra- 
mamititae  (vi.  7.  §  25).  The  similarity  of  name 
indicates  a  connection  between  this  tribe  and  the 
Maepha  metropolis  of  the  same  geographer;  the  same 
as  the  "  Aphae  metropolis "  of  Arrian,  which  he 
places  9  days' journey  east  of  his  Maphoritis  legio, 
and  therefore  12  days  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
capital  of  CharibaSl,  the  lawful  king  of  the  Homeritae 
and  their  neighboon  the  Sabaitae,  styled  the  friend 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  freqnent  embassies.  [Hakpha.]  The  district  is 
probably  that  now  known  as  Wa^  Majifa,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  situated  the  remarkable  rains  now 
called  iVaJlni-e{-i?ii;ar,  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  metropolis.  This  fruitful  valley  com- 
mences above  the  ruins  in  question  and  is  well  culti- 
vated thraughouL  It  is  tbas  described  by  Lieut 
Wellsted,  who  traversed  its  southern  part  in  1838: — 
"  Naiab-d-ffajar  (ancient  Hakpha,  q.  v.)  is  sita- 
ated north-west,  and  is  distant  48  miles  from  the 
village  of  'AIn,  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14°  8'  north,  and  longitude  46°  30'  east, 
nearly.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  most  extensive 
valley,  called  by  the  natives  Wac^  if^ak,  which, 
whether  we  regard  its  fertility,  population,  or  extent, 
is  the  meet  mteresting  geographical  feature  we  have 
yet  discovered  on  ^e  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Taking  its  length  from  where  it  opens  ont  on  the 
sea-coast  to  the  town  of  'Abbdn,  it  is  4  days'  jonmey, 
or  75  miles.  Beyond  this  point  I  could  not  exactly 
asosrtun  the  extent  of  its  prolongation;  various 
native  authorities  give  it  from  5  to  7  additional 
days.  Thronghont  the  whole  of  this  space  it  is 
thickly  stodded  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  culti- 
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Tatedgnonds.  In  a  jonmey  of  15  miles,  we  coail 
mora  than  thirty  of  the  former,  besdes  a  pot  nsa 
of  nngle  houses."  (Wdlsted,  TVneb  »Ank 
voLLp.436.)  [G.V; 

HAPOMIS,  in  Britain,  occurring  in  Gtifr.  b 
vom.  among  the  dwena  bea,  wiihoat  si;  ck  i 
guide  OS  to  its  locality.  An  inaciiptioD  to  a  tit«i 
deity  Hapon  (Deo  Mapono),  discoreted  at  Pbifu 
in  Cimiirlaitd  I  and  another  (ApoHiai  liipia'.i 
SilxAeiltr,  in  LanoiuUn,  merely  streejtliei  t: 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a  place  so  oU  i 
Britain,  without  disclosing  its  aitoataoa.  M^nr] 
also  appeare  in  Geogr.  Bavcnn.  ameng  the  un:  1 
the  north  of  Britain.  [C.  E,  S.' 

HARA'BIUS  (Uapieias,  UofMit,  Ptniri 
§  2),  a  river  of  Sarmstia,  which  Bcichird  las  th 
tified  with  the  UoKfez,  an  affloent  of  tl»  Ai.  I 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  Some  ban  oaiial 
the  Mam/et  to  represent  the  AchaboecsCAi« 
Has),  but  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  expressly  em  da 
the  latter  discharges  its^  into  the  Haciitis.  (Sdt 
&rik,  Sim.  .<4ft.  vdL  L  ppi  60,  SOO.)     [K.  B.  J.] 

MARACANDA  (Mapdmo^a,  StnK  zi.  ^  517 
Arrian, iii.  30,  iv.  5;  Ptol.  vL  II.  §  9), tbe eqis 
of  Sogdiana,  now  &ifnaroiiii<i,  It  is  said  br  ins 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  vliitt  ^ 
built  in  those  parts  by  Alexander  the  Great  IV'^ 
places  it  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (UL  30)  >tiK  'Js 
it  contained  the  palace  <tf  the  nler  of  the  Saccr 
but  does  not  appareotiy  credit  the  stay  tint  A>x 
ander  had  anything  to  do  witli  the  buildiir  d  i 
Cnrtius  states  that  the  city  was  70  stadia  is  die 
ference,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  tkit  k  bi 
destined  the  province  for  his  favomrita,  Clitii.  ne 
the  unfortunate  quarrel  took  place  in  wbidi  Ik  a 
sUin  (viii.  I.  §  20).  Profniior  Wilson  [kr-J» 
p.  165)  oonsiden  Uiat  the  name  has  been  itim 
finm  the  Sanscrit  ^nora-Uamis,  "  tie  nA 
province."  In  many  of  tho  old  editiou  tk  m 
was  written  Psraeanda,  but  then  can  be  Kii d 
that  Haracanda  is  the  eorreet  ftnn.  Snun* 
hss  been  in  all  ages  a  great  mtrffUix  tbr  na 
merca  of  Central  Asia.  [V.] 

HABANI'TAE  (Mofxu'rrai,  Strab.  zri.  |l  "( 
Mopoifu),  an  ancient  people  on  the  W.  cnS  < 
Arabia  Felix,  near  the  comer  of  the  AcUsan 
Sinus,  destroyed  by  the  Garindaei. 

MABAPHU  (Mcfxi^oi,  Herod.  L  125)  <rt  < 
the  three  tribes  into  which  the  highest  clas  (f  ^ 
ancient  Peniana  was  divided,  aooeniing  tu  Ho 
dotiis.  The  other  two  were  the  Passigadie  icj  £ 
Maspii.  [V.] 

MAIiATHA  (Mt^KtSs),  a  vfllage  of  AnaiiL: 
the  district  Cynnria,  between  Bnph^nm  snl  Gt:? 
perhaps  represented  by  the  rain  called  the  Ot. 
<Ji  LeASum.  (Pans.  viii.  28.  §  I ;  Leake,  iftn 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  Pefopomenaca,  pi  231) 

HASATHE,  a  small  island  neu  Coccyn,  na 
tioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  bl  19> 

MABATHE'SIUM  (Mopftforw:  Rk.  ll»f>' 
mot),  an  Ionian  town  on  the  coast  of  Lydii.  ^ 
of  Ephesns,  and  not  &r  from  the  fteticn  of  Ctr. 
whence  Stephanas  («.«.)  calls  it  a  town  of  Cir. 
(S«yIax,pi87;Plin.  J7.JV.V.  31.)  Tbetomiitfli 
time  belonged  to  the  Samians;  but  they  made  aie 
change,  and,  giving  it  op  to  the  Ephesians,  nffi" 
Neapolis  In  return.  (Stnb.  xiv.p.  639.)  Cd-W 
(Asia  Mhor,  p.  261)  believn  that  a  few  asr-f 
rains  found  at  a  pUc«  called  Skainom  mtA  d 
rite  of  Harathesium,  though  others  itfsrd  iben 
remaiu  of  Pygeta.  [L  ^\ 
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UAItATHOH  (MapaMv :  Eih.  MofMyui),  a 
small  pUin  in  the  NE.  of  Attiek,  '""*»"'■"£  four 
plif<w,n«in«d  KuLiTBoa,  Piubaliiitrcs  (lifti' 
AiDfct:  JH.  TlfCffXtirioi),  TiuooRTTRUi(Tpur^ 
fifct,  or  Tpw^m^oT,  Tpuc^po^ss:  £(k.  Tpuiapi- 
o-Mi),  and  OssoB  (Oirihi :  £ti.  Obai>i),  which 
originaUy  fixmed  the  Tatnpolii,  one  of  the  13  di»- 
triets  into  which  Attiea  wai  divided  befon  the  time 
ofTheeeae.  Hera  Znthns,  who  manied  the  deug^ter 
of  Erachtheus,  ii  laid  to  haTe  nigned;  and  hen  the 
Heradeidaa  took  refage  when  driren  out  of  Pelopoo- 
nesns,  and  defeated  EaiTitheoa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  888 ; 
Stejib.  B. «.  n  TerfriboXu.)  The  Uarathonii  claimed 
to  be  the  fiiat  fiipia  in  Greece  who  paid  divine  ho- 
Boua  to  Herenlei,  who  poMtieed  a  wietiiafy  in  the 
plain,  of  which  we  (hall  speak  preeently.  (Pans.  i. 
15.  §3,  L  35.  §4.)  Maratben  is  also  celebrated  hi 
the  l^ends  of  Tbraens,  who  conqoered  the  femdaiu 
ball,  which  need  to  derastata  the  jdain.  (Pint  Tka. 
14;  Stiab.  iz.  pt  399;  Pans.  i.  S7.  §  10.)  llantbcn 
is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  a  way  that 
implies  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  impactance.  (_0d. 
TiL  80.)  Its  name  was  deriTed  from  sn  epuu|uiouB 
bero  Marathon,  who  is  described  bj  Paasanias  as  a 
■on  of  Epopens,  king  of  Sicjon,  who  fled  into  Attica 
in  coaseqnence  tS  tiie  cmeitj  of  his  &ther  (Pans. 
iL  1.  §  i,  iL  6.  §  5,  L 15.  §  8,  L  3S.  §  4).  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  an  Arcadian,  who  accompanied  the 
Diflscnii  in  their  expedition  into  Attica,  and  Tohm- 
tarilj  derated  himself  to  death  bafbrs  the  battle. 
^Tka.  3Sl) 

After  Thesens  nnited  the  IS  independent  ^stricts 
of  Attica  into  one  state,  the  name  of  TetiapoUa 
padoallj'  ftll  into  disuse;  and  the  four  phues  of 
which  it  consisted  became  Attic  demi,  —  Man- 
thon,  TiiooiTthns,  and  OenoS  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aeantis,  and  Probalinthns  to  the  tribe  Pandionis; 
bat  Maiathoa  was  so  superior  to  the  other  three,  that 
its  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  district  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Hence  Lueian  speaks  cf  "the 
puts  of  Marathon'  about  Oenoe "  (MapcMnt  rit 
wtfi  tV  OMiii',  learo-Jfatip.  18). 

Few  places  have  obtained  such  oelebritj  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ss  Marathon,  on  account  of  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  here  gained  over  the 
Persians  in  B.  o.  490l  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  detailed  aceoont  of  the  topography  of  the  plain,  in 
which  we  shall  follow  the  admirable  description  of 
Odooel  Leake,  drawing  a  little  additional  information 
finm  Mr.  Finlay  and  other  writers. 

The  plain  of  Haiathon  is  open  to  a  bay  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  heights  of  Briiessns  (subsequently  called  Pente- 
licus)  ud  Siscria,  which  send  forth  roots  extending 
to  tfaa  sea,  and  bounding  the  plain  to  the  north  and 
■oath.  The  principal  shelter  of  the  bay  is  aflbrded 
by  a  Img  ncky  pranontoiy  to  the  nor^  anciently 
ealbd  Cmoainui  {Ku^nvpa,  Hesyeh.,  Phot,  s.  v.) 
and  BowSlimL  The  pUin  is^ut  6  miles  in  length 
and  half  that  brgadth  in  its  broadest  part  It  is 
somewhat  'm  the  fixm  of  a  half-moon,  the  inner 
curve  itf  which  is  bounded  by  the  bay,  and  the  outer 
by  the  range  of  mountains  slready  described.  The 
plain,  described  by  Aristophanes  ss  the  "  pleasant 
mead  of  MaiaUum"  (Xttitiira  rhi  ipitrra  Kapa- 
eins,  Awa,  246),  is  a  level  gieen  expanse.  The 
hills,  which  shut  in  the  plain,  were  covered  in  an- 
cient times  with  olives  and  vines  (Nonn.  Dimyt. 
ziii.  84,  zlviii.  18).  The  plain  is  bounded  at 
at  its  soutbem  and  northem  extremities  by  two 
marshes,  of   which  the  sontheru  is  not  Isrge  and 
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b  almost  diy  at  the  eoocluaioo  of  the  fneat  beats; 
while  the  northern,  which  is  much  larger,  offers 
several  parts  which  are  at  all  seasons  impass- 
able. Both,  however,  have  a  broad,  firm,  sandy  beach 
between  thiam  and  the  sea.  A  river,  now  called  the 
river  of  JfomtMia,  flows  thraugh  the  osntn  of  the 
plain  into  the  sea. 

Thars  are  four  roads  leading  ont  of  ths  plain. 
1.  One  runs  akog  the  coast  by' the  sonth-wsstera  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain.  (Flan,  oo.)  Hers  the  plain  of 
Marathon  opens  into  a  narrow  maritime  plun  three 
miles  in  length,  where  the  monntams  fiUl  so  gra- 
dnally  towards  the  sea  as  to  prasent  no  very  defensible 
impediment  to  the  comrnnnirataon  between  the  Ma- 
rsthonia  and  the  Mssogaea.  The  mad  afterwarda 
passes  thnugh  the  valley  between  Penteliens  and 
Hymettns,  through  the  ancient  demns  of  Pallene. 
This  is  the  most  level  road  to  Athens,  and  the  only 
one  practicable  for  carrisgn.  It  was  the  one  by 
whid  Peisistntns  marched  to  Athens  after  landing 
at  Marathon.  (Herod.  L  68.)  2.  The  second  roed 
runs  through  the  pass  of  Vnmi,  so  called  from  a 
small  village  of  this  name,  situated  m  the  southern 
of  the  two  valleys,  which  branch  off  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  (Jain.  (Pbu,  U.)  This  road  leada 
thraugh  Cephisia  into  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  3.  The  third  read  fallows  the  vale  of 
UmiMiiia,  the  northem  of  the  two  valleys  already 
named,  in  which  liee  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
the  largeat  in  the  district  (Plan,  oe.)  The  two 
valleys  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  hill 
called  fotniiri  (Plan,  3),  very  rugged,  but  of  no 
great  bright  This  third  row)  leads  to  Aphidna, 
from  which  the  plain  of  Athens  may  also  be 
reached.  4.  The  fourth  road  leaves  the  plain  on 
the  north-east  by  a  narrow  pass  (Plan,  dd) 
between  the  northern  marsh  and  a  round  naked 
rocky  bogbt  called  ItU  Korald  or  Stavrokordld. 
(Plan,  4.)  It  leads  to  Rhamnns;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  stands  the  villsge  of  Lover  SuU. 
(Pkn,  12.) 

Three  phues  in  the  Marathonian  district  particu- 
larly retain  vestiges  of  ancient  demi.  I.  Vrani, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  site  of  the  demns  of 
Marathon.  It  lies  upon  a  height  fortified  by  tbe 
ravine  of  a  torrent,  which  descends  into  the  plain 
after  flowing  between  Mtt.  ArgaUti  and  Afonmi, 
which  are  parts  of  Mt  Briiessns  or  Penteliens. 
(Pbin,  1,2.)  A  little  below  Vrani  are  seen  four 
artifidal  tumuli  of  earth,  one  considerably  larger 
than  the  others;  and  in  a  pass  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Kotriim,  which  leads  from  ths  vale  of  FroiuS 
into  that  of  Marathdna,  than  are  some  remairis  of 
an  ancient  gate.  Near  the  gate  are  the  finrndations 
of  a  wide  wall,  5  feat  in  thickness,  which  are 
traced  for  nearly  3  miles  in  circamference,  en- 
closing all  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Froni 
These  ruins  are  now  known  by  tbe  name  of  4 
lioftfa  rq>  Tpofu  (the  old  woman's  sheepfold). 
Near  the  mined  gate  Leake  observed  the  remains 
of  three  statues,  probably  those  which  were  erected 
by  Herodes  Atticus  to  three  favourite  servants. 
(Philostr.  Sopk.  iL  1.  §  10.)  Marathon  was  the 
demns  of  Herodes,  who  also  died  there.  The  wall 
mentioned  above  was  probably  built  by  Herodes,  to 
endoee  his  property;  for  it  would  seem  from  FUny 
that  MaraUion  no  longer  existed  as  a  town  or 
village  a  century  before  the  time  of  Herodes. 
("Bhamnus  pagus,  locus  Marathon,"  Flin.  iv.  7. 
s.  11.)  The  early  disappearance  of  the  aniaent  town 
of  Marathon  would  easily  cause  its  name  to  ba 
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trantifiirred  to  uiother  aite;  tnd  it  wu  lutanl  that 
the  oalebrated  niune  shonld  be  given  to  the  prin- 
eip*!  plioe  in  the  district.  Thne-qoartera  of  a 
mile  to  the  eonth-eait  of  the  tnmoli  of  Vnmd 
there  ia  a  rising  gnnmd,  npon  which  an  the  traces 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  apparentlj  the  peribolus  of  a 
temple.  This  was  probably  the  temple  of  Uer- 
coles  (Plan,  10),  in  whose  aacred  enclcsnie  the 
Athenians  were  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Ua- 
lathon.    (Herod,  n.  108.) 

S.  There  are  several  fragments  of  antiqnitj 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  rallej  of  ItaraXhomt  at 
a  spot  called  Imliy  which  is  no  doabt  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Oerob,  one  of  the  four  demi  of  the 
district.  The  ntired  sitoatioa  of  Oenoe  aeoonnts 
for  its  ooiiasion  ky  Strabo  in  his  enameration  of  the 
demi  aitoated  near  the  coast  (iz.  p.  399). 

3.  There  are  also  evident  remains  of  an  ancient 
demns  aitoated  npon  an  imnlated  height  in  the 
plain  of  Sili,  near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading 
oat  of  the  Marsthonian  plain  to  Si^  These  ruins 
ai*  probablj  those  of  Trioortthus,  the  sitnation 
of  which  agrees  with  the  order  of  the  maritime 
demi  in  Strabo,  where  Tricorythns  immedlatelr 
precedes  Bhamnna^  We  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Soidaa  that  TricorTthoa  was  tormented  by 
irnats  from  a  neighbouring  manh  (Jt^atU  Ima  Ijiii 
TptKopvtrla,  Aristoph.  Lytiitr.  1032;  Soidaa,  t.  v. 
ifiTis) ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Siili  in  the  summer  are  driven  by  this  plague 
and  the  bad  wr  into  the  upper  village  of  the  aame 
name.  The  town  waa  probably  called  Tricorythna 
from  the  triple  peak  on  which  ita  citadel  waa 
built 

The  ute  of  PROBAUSTHtn  is  nncertain,  but  it 
abould  probably  be  placed  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Uarathonian  plaiiL  This  might  be 
inferred  from  Strabo's  enumeration,  who  mentions 
first  Probalinthus,  then  Marathon,  and  lastly  Tri- 
corythna. Between  the  southern  manh  and  Jft 
ArgaUki  there  are  fonndations  of  buildings  at  a 
place  called  Valari,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption 
of  Probalinthus.  Close  to  the  sea,  upon  a  rising 
ground  in  the  marsh,  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains, which  may,  perhaps,  be  tfaoee  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Hellotia  (Plan,  11),  which  epithet  the 
goddess  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  marsh  of 
Marathon,  where  the  temple  was  built  (Schol.  ad 
Find.  01  ziii.  56 ;  Etym.  M.  :  c.  "EXXmtIs.) 

The  principal  monument  in  the  Marathonian  plain 
was  the  tumulus  erected  to  the  192  Athenians  who 
were  ahiin  in  the  battle,  and  whose  names  were 
inaeribed  npon  ten  pillan,  one  for  each  tribe,  placed 
upon  the  tomb,  liiere  was  also  a  second  tumulus 
for  the  Plataeana  and  slaves,  and  a  separata  monu- 
ment to  Miltiades.  All  these  monuments  were  seen 
by  Pansanlas  600  years  after  the  battle  (L  32.  §  3). 
The  tumulus  of  the  Athenians  still  exists.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  knowa  by  the  name  of  Sard  (i 
topis'),  the  tomb.  (Plan,  13.)  It  is  about  30  feet 
high,  and  200  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of 
a  light  mould  mixed  with  sand,  amidst  which  have 
been  found  many  brazen  heads  of  arrows,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  trilateral  form,  and  pierced  at 
the  top  with  a  round  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft.  There  are  also  found,  in  still  greater  unro- 
bers,  fragments  of  black  flint,  rudely  shaped  by  art, 
which  have  been  usually  onisidered  fragments  of 
the  amw-heada  used  by  the  Persian  arvhere;  but 
this  opinion  cannot  be  received,  as  flints  of  the  same 
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kind  abound  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  when  no 
Persian  is  reputed  to  have  set  hia  foot;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  none  have  been  found  either  at  Thermo- 
pylae or  Fhitaea.  At  a  very  amall  distance  from 
this  tumulus  Leake  noticed  a  small  heap  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  tomb  of  PUtaeans 
and  Athenian  sUvea.  At  500  yards  north  of  tbe 
gnat  tumulus  is  a  ruin  called  Pgrgo  (^Mfrfot), 
consisting  of  the  foundation  of  a  square  monument, 
constmcted  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble;  it  is 
apparently  the  monument  erected  in  faononr  of  Mil- 
tiades.    (Plan,  14.) 

We  learn  from  Philochoms  that  there  was  a  temple 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Marathon  {cp.  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Otd.  CoL  1047);  and  Demosthenes  relates 
that  the  sacred  Teasel  was  kept  on  this  coast,  and 
that  onca  it  was  carried  off  by  Philip.  (PhO.  L 
p.  49.) 

Paosaniaa  (!.  33.  §  3,  aeq.)  mention*  in  the 
plain  several  natural  objecta,  some  of  which  have 
been  noticed  already.  The  lake  at  the  nortbem 
extremity  of  the  plain  he  describes  "  as  for  the  most 
part  manhy,  into  which  the  flying  barbarians  fell 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  ways ;  and  here  it  u 
said  that  the  principal  slaughter  of  them  occurred. 
Beyond  the  lake  (i'ip  liiy  Klianir)  are  seen  the 
stables  of  stone  for  the  hones  <t  Artaphemes,  to- 
getber  with  vestiges  of  a  tent  upon  tbe  rock.  A 
river  flows  out  of  the  lake  whicli,  witliin  the  lake, 
affords  water  fit  for  cattle  to  drink;  bnt,  towards 
the  place  where  it  enten  the  sea,  becomes  salt  and 
full  of  aea-fiahea.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
pbun  ia  a  mountain  of  Pan,  and  a  cavern  worthy  of 
inspection:  the  entrance  is  narrow;  bnt  within  are 
apartments  and  baths,  and  that  which  is  called  the 
goat-Btand  (fiht6\av)  of  Pan,  together  with  rocks 
very  mnch  resembling  goats.'  Leake  observes  that 
the  marshy  lake,  and  the  river,  which,  becoming 
salt  towaiils  the  mouth,  produces  sea-fishes,  are 
precisely  as  Pansanias  describes  them.  The  marah 
is  deepest  towards  the  foot  of  ML  Kordid,  when 
several  springs  issue  from  tbe  foot  of  the  rocks  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  great 
plain  to  Loaer  Suit.  These  springs  are  apparently 
the  fountain  Macabia  (Plan,  8),  which  Pansanias 
mentions  just  before  his  description  of  the  manh. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Macaria,  a  daughter  of 
Hercules,  who  devoted  herself  to  death  in  behalf  of 
tbe  Heraclidae  before  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Argires  in  the  pUin.  (Comp.  Strab.  viiL 
pw  377.)  A  small  stream,  which  has  its  origin 
in  these  springs,  is  traced  through  the  mareh  into  a 
small  salt  lake  (Plan,  9),  supplied  by  subterrsueoos 
sources,  and  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  mareh,  under  a  rocky  ridge,  the  continnatioa 
of  C.  Stimi.  Both  the  ridge  and  salt  lake  an 
known  by  the  name  of  Dhrakaniria  (rd  Apaicm- 
vipia,  i.  e.  tbe  monster-waters,  so  called  from  its 
size,  since  ipixo  is  a  common  expressian  among  tbe 
modem  Greeks  for  any  marvellous  object).  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  marsh  Leake  noticed  a 
small  cavern  in  the  side  of  Mt  Dkrahmeria,  which 
is  perhaps  the  place  called  by  Pausaniaa  "tlie 
stables  of  Artaphemes.'  Leake  supposes  that  the 
Persian  commanders  were  encamped  in  the  adjoin- 
ing plain  of  Tricorythns.  The  mountain  and  cavern 
of  Pan  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  They  would 
appear,  from  tbe  description  of  Paosaniaa,  to  liave 
been  a  little  further  removed  firam  the  plain  than  the 
marsh  and  salt  lake.  Hence  they  may  be  placed  in 
J/t  Kor&kL 
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The  exact  graand  occnpied  b^  the  Greek  tnd 
Pendm  armiea  at  the  batUe  ef  Marathon  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Col.  Leake,  whoae 
account  is  both  probable  and  eonsiatent,  though  Mr. 
Finlajr  iiden  from  him,  eoppoees  that  the  Athe- 
nian camp  was  in  the  vallej  of  Vrand  near  its  open- 
ing into  the  plain;  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the 
Athenian  line  extended  from  a  little  in  frcnt  of 
the  Heiacleinm,  at  the  foot  of  Jf f.  ArgalOi, 
to  the  bend  of  the  river  of  ifarathStia,  below  the 
Tillage  of  Se/cri ;  and  that  the  Fereians,  who  were 
8  stadia  in  front  of  them,  had  their  right  resting  on 
Ml  KoriH,  and  their  left  extending  to  the  soothem 
marsh,  which  prevented  them  finxn  having  a  front 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Athenians.  (See 
Plan,  AA,  BB.)  When  the  Fenians  defeated  the 
Athcsuan  centre,  thej  pursued  the  hitter  up  one  or 
kotli  ef  the  two  valleTS   oo  either  side  of  ift. 
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Kotrim,  since  Herodotus  sajs  that  the  pursuit 
continned  quite  mto  the  interior  (it  vV  luciytuar). 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Fenian  left  and  right 
were  defeated ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  them,  the 
Athenians  ntnmed  towards  the  field  to  the  aid  of 
thor  own  centre.  The  Persian  right  6ed  towards 
Uie  narrow  pass  leading  into  the  ^ain  of  Tricorj- 
thns;  and  here  nnmben  wen  forced  into  the  marsh, 
as  Pansanias  reiates. 

(Leake,  The  Demi  of  Attiea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  303, 
originally  published  in  TrcamteAmi  of  At  Bofal 
Soeieig  of  Jjitarotun,  1829,  rd.  iL;  flnUy,  Ibid. 
vol.  iii.  p.  363;  Wordsworth,  AAau  and  Attica, 
p.  44;  Mure,  Jounutiffa  Tour  in  <rraeoe,Tol.  ii. 
p.  101 ;  Thirlwall,  Biit.  of  Orttet,  vol  ii.  p.  239; 
Grate,  Biit.  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  466 ;  Mure,  0i$t, 
of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  510,  549,  550; 
Blakesley's  Heradotos,  vol.  ii.  pi  173.) 


ruts  or  THs  plaim  or  hakatboit. 


A  A.  Position  of  the  Greaki  on  the  day  o{  the  battle. 
BB.  Do.  PenisDS  do. 

I.  Ml.  ArianU. 

t.  Ml.  AJOTitmS. 

3.  Ml.  KalrbU. 

4.  Ml.  KoTdM. 

h.  Ml.  DtraJumtra. 

6.  SdikU  Margh. 

7.  Great  Marsh. 

t.  Fotintaln  Maoria. 
9.  Salt  lake  of  DkraJumfre 
10.  Heradeium. 

HARATHUS  (KdpaSos:  Etk.  WapaBnnuot  al 
MapaBrim'),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  north  of 
Andns,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotia,  wMch  extended  as  far  north  as  Antiocb.  It 
is  joined  with  Enydra,  and  was  a  ruin  in  Strabo's 
time^     It  was  on  the  confines  of  Fhoenice,  and  the 


II.  Temple  of  Athena  Hellotia  ? 
II.  Village  or  Lotcer  Sill. 
18.  Sard:  turoului  of  Athenians. 
14.  Pfrgo:  tomb  of  MllUades. 


a  a.  To  Athens,  between  Hts.  Pentelleus  aad  Bf- 

mettui  through  Fallene. 
it.   To  Atheni,  through  Crnhltia. 
ec    I'o  Athena,  through  Aphldna. 
4d.  To  Rhamnus. 

district  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Aradians 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  753 ;  comp.  Plin.  v.  20),  who  had  been 
foiled  in  a  former  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  their 
power.  The  story,  as  given  in  a  fragment  of  Diodoms 
(lib.xxxlii.  vol.  x.  p.  76 — 78,ed.  Bipont ;  vol.  ii.p.  593, 
ed.  Wees.),  is  as  follows.  The  people  of  Aradus  baring 
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■sized  wluit  the/  eomldnad  •  fiiTOiinble  opportudty 
fbr  the  dtrtrnctiaa  of  the  people  of  Idknthos,  lent 
privately  to  AnuDaniaa,  prime  minuter  of  Alwimder 
Balu,  ibe  king  of  Syria,  and  bribed  faim  with  the 
oSer  of  300  talents  to  delirer  ap  Uarathiu  to  them. 
The  nnfartnnate  inhihitanta  of  the  devoted  city 
attempted  in  vain  to  appease  their  enemies.  The 
Aradiana  violated  the  common  laws  of  sappliants, 
broke  the  very  ancient  images  of  the  local  deities, 
—which  the  M^r«th«ni  had  taxinght  to  add  solemnity 
to  their  embassy,— stoned  theambaaaados,  and  cast 
them  into  prison :  aocotdlng  to  another  accoont,  they 
mnrdered  some,  and  foiged  letters  in  their  namea, 
which  they  sealed  with  their  seals,  promising  soc- 
conr  to  Uaratbos,  with  a  view  of  introducing  thur 
troops  into  the  dty  nnder  thia  pretence.  Bat  dis- 
covering that  the  dtizens  of  Marathus  were  informed 
of  their  design,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt 
The  &cts  of  its  final  sabjogation  to  Aradns  are  not 
preserved.  Pliuy  (v.  20)  places  Harathns  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Aradns,  which  he  says  was  300 
passus  (s_  1000  Boman  feet)  from  the  coast.  Dio- 
doms  (I  c.)  states  the  distsnce  between  Arados  and 
Harathns  to  be  8  stadia;  which  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  ss  the  latter 
may  be  snpposed  to  measore  to  the  point  on  the 
mainland  nearest  to  Andos,  the  former  the  distance 
between  that  island  and  the  town  of  Marathoa.  The 
fiict,  however,  is,  that  even  the  statement  of  Diodonu 
is  too  short  for  the  nearest  point  on  the  ooaet;  for 
this  isUnd  is,  according  to  Manndrell  (March  7,  p. 
.19),  "about  a  league  distant  from  the  shore."  And 
Pococke,  who  crossed  the  strait,  saya  "  it  is 
reckoned  to  be  about  two  miles  from  the  continent 
(^Obtereatknu  on  Syria,  p.  201.)  The  20  stadia  of 
Slrsbo  is  therefore  much  more  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  authorities.  He  says  that  the  island  lay 
off  an  exposed  coast  (fiax,Mo<>t  itai  iXi/u^vau), 
between  its  part(Carann8  kge  Camos)  and  Marathus : 
and  what  vras  the  respective  sitnation  of  these  towns 
he  intimates  in  another  passage,  where,  reckoning 
from  the  north,  he  enumerates  Balanaaa,  Camos, 
Enydra,  Harathns.  Pococke  takes  Tortosa  to  be 
"without  doubt  Garanna  (Camos)  the  port  of 
Aradus  on  the  continent;"  and  as  this  is  two  miles 
north  of  Aradus,  he  properly  looks  for  Marathus  to 
the  south, — identifying  Enydra  with  Eia-el-By» 
(tie  Serpent's  FoafUam),  "  directly  opposite  to 
Aradns  (p.  203),  and  suggesting  that  some  rains 
which  he  observed  on  a  raised  ground,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  plain,  about  7  miles  south  of 
Tortota,  "  might  possibly  be  Uarathua"  (p.  204). 
These  conjectures  may  be  admitted  with  some 
slight  modifications.  Thus,  e.  g.,  instead  of  iden- 
tifying Tortosa  with  Camos,  this  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Arvadites  must  be  phu%d  about  2}  miles  north  of 
Tortosa,  where  a  late  traveller  has  discovered  "  ex- 
tensive ruins,  called  by  the  Arab  peasants  Camoon, 
—the  site,  doubtless,  of  the  Camos  or  Csranns  of 
the  ancients.  The  people  from  Arvad  still  quarry 
stones  from  these  rains ;  and  below  it,  on  the  north, 
is  a  small  harbour,  which  appears  to  have  been  forti- 
fied like  that  of  Tortosa."  (Thompson,  in  BibUotJieca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  254.)  A  fresh-water  spring  in  the 
Bea,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  a  mile  to  the 
south,  between  Caraooi  and  TorUua,  "  a  few 
rods  from  the  shore,  an  immense  fountain,  called 
'Aia  Ibrahim  QAbraAam's  fouataia),  boils  up  from 
the  bottom."  TorioMO,  then,  will  be,  as  many  me- 
diaeval writers  muntained,  Antaradus,  which  "Arabic 
geographers  write  AntartQs  and  Antarsiis  ;  whence 
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IheccounaB  Arsbienams  TairlAt,  in  Italian  Tortom'* 
(1.0.  pw247,  n.  1).  •Am.d.HljiA,  vrritteo  by  Pooocka 
Ei^il-Hyt,  is  certainly  the  Enydra  of  Stiabo ;  Uia 
gaogiapher,  or  hia  informant,  having  in  this,  aa  in  so 
many  other  instances,  retuned  the  first  half  of  the 
native  name,  and  translated  the  latter  half, — Ett 
being  the  usual  Gredc  and  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
Semetic  'Ayn  =founteu»,  and  the  h^lra  a  sufBcieDtly 
ckse  representative  of  the  Semetic  B^/dt—trpaU. 
South  of  this  fountain  are  very  extensive  quarries,  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tortota.  "  This  neigh- 
boorhood  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Amreed  or  Maabed 
Amrttt '  the  fims  of  Amreet'  Tliis  name  the  Greeks 
probably  changed  into  Harathns,  and  the  dd  vaults, 
fonndatiaiis,  sarcophagi,  ftc,  oaar  'Ai».el-HfgA 
(Sarpeat't  FomUata),  may  mark  the  precise  locality 
of  ancient  Marathus."  (Thompson,  I  a.  p.  250.) 
Pococke  describes  here  a  rock-hewn  temple,  and 
monolithic  house  and  chamben ;  besides  a  kind  of 
semicircle,  which  he  thinks  "  might  serve  fi>r  some 
sports  to  divert  the  people  of  Aradns  and  Antaradus, 
or  of  the  ancient  Harathns,  if  that  was  near.  It  vras 
probably  a  circus  "  (p.  203). 

It  was  the  mora  necessary  to  identify  these  tita, 
aa  D'Anville  placed  the  ancient  Marathus  at  the 
modem  Maratiah,  which  is,  donbtleei,  the  repre- 
sentative of  "  Untaljo  Uaiaccas "  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  on  tlw  confines  of  Syria  and  Pboenicc, 
13  H.P.  south  of  Balaneas  (now  Baneat),  and  10 
H.P.  north  of  Antaradna:  and  thia  error  is  per- 
petuated in  Arrowsmith's  map.  [G.  W.J 

HABATHUS  (Mc^xaSoi).  1.  A  small  town  in 
Phocis,  near  Anticyra,  mentioned  only  by  Stnbo 
(ix.  p.  423).  Perhaps  represented  by  the  remains 
at  Sidhiro-hctfkhio.  (Leake,  Narihent  Greeoi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

2.  A  town  of  Aoamania,  of  nnknown  site^  men- 
tioned only  by  Stephanns  B.  (s.  v.) 

HARATHUSA,  an  inland  city  of  Crete.mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12 ;  comp.  Tzschncke,  ad  Pov^.  Mel, 
ii.  7.  §  IS;  Hiick,  Krtta,  vol  L  p.  434.)    [E.B.  J.] 

HABATHUSSA  (Ma)xUowrira),  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Clazomenaa.     (Thnc.  viiL  31  ;  Plin.  v.  SI.  s.  38.) 

HARCI,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Not  Imp.  as  on 
the  Saxon  shore,  and  as  a  station  of  some  Dabnatian 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  Belgica 
Secnnda.  D'Anville  supposes,  wi&  De  Valois,  that 
it  may  be  Mark  between  Calaii  and  Gravdines : 
but  the  site  is  uncertain.  TO.  L.^ 

HABCIAE.     [GALI.ABCU,  p.  934,  b.] 

MARCIA'NA  SILVA,  a  mountain  forest  In  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  probably  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Blade  Forett 
(Amm.  Marc  xxL  8 ;  Tab.  Patting.')  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  known,  Cluver  regarding  Marcian& 
as  a  corruption  of  tchmtrt,  and  others  connecting 
it  with  marth  and  mardt,  which  is  still  used  in  the 
Blade  Forett  as  a  name  for  a  moor.         [L.  S.] 

MABCIANO'POLIS  (ttapKmyoinrofut,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  7),  a  city  of  Moosia,  18  M.  P.  from 
Odessus  (  Varna)  (/«m.  A  nttrn. ;  Pent.  Tab. ;  Hierocl.), 
which  derived  its  name  from  Marciona,  sister  of 
Trnjan.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  6.  §  12;  Joraand.  da 
Seb.  Get  16.)  CUodius  IL  signally  defeated  the 
Goths  in  sevoal  battles  near  tUs  town.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  Claud.  9 ;  Zozim.  i.  42.)  Gibbon  (c^xvi. ;  comp. 
Le  Beau,  Bom  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  106;  Greenwood, 
Eittory  of  the  Gemuau,  London,  1836,  p.  329 
AH  ds  Vir.  lei  Date;  vol.  i.  p.  358)  has  told  tha 
story  of  the  accidental  qnarr«l  between  the  Visigoth 
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CHtigini  and  tba  Baman  gotonor  af  KuciuopoGs, ' 
LapidiiDa,  —  whidbi  becmme  tbM  ligiial  tt  «  long 
ud  destructiTe  war.  (Amm.  Hire.  xzxi.  6.  §  4, 
Zosim.  ir.  10, 1 1.)  MaromopiJ*  iftemrda  bacame 
PerutUan  or  PnatUaTa  (n«f)ia<AiCa),  tha  capital 
of  tbe  Bulgarian  kingdom,  vhich  «u  taken  A.  s. 
971  b;  Swiatoclaff  the  Boasian,  and  again  leduoed 
ij  Jolla  Zimiaoea,  when  8500  Boasiana  wen  put  to 
the  award,  and  die  aona  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
reecoed  fiom  an  ignaminioos  prison,  and  inveated  with 
a  nominal  diadem.  (Gibfaoo,  e.  It.;  Schateik,  Slat. 
Alt.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  187,  foU.  816;  Finlar,  SgtmtiM 
E^fin,  pp.  406 — 113.)  The  site  of  the  ancient 
town  most  be  aooght  fiir  in  the  naighboarhood  of  iVo- 
rk£.  For  coins  of  Maraanopolis,  both  autonranoos 
and  imperial, see  Eckbd,  vol.  il  p.  IS.  [E.  B.  J.] 

UABCILIA'NA,  a  station  on  the  ViaPopaiia,  in 
Lneania,  when,  acconling  to  tbe  Tabula,  tint  mad 
(which  led  directlj'  S.  from  Campania  into  Bmt- 
tiom)  was  joined  bj  a  branch  from  Fotentia.  The 
nsme  is  comipted  both  in  tbe  Tabula  and  in  the 
intani.!.  ItiDanu7;  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
the  phea  meant  ia  the  same  called  by  Caasiodanis 
"  Marcilisniun,'  wbidi  was  a  kind  of  suburb  of  tbe 
town  of  Coosilinnm,  where  a  great  iair  was  annnallj 
fadd.  (An. .int.  p.  110;  Tab.PeuL;  Cassiod.  Forr. 
Tiii.  33.)  The  site  is  still  called  Marciliana,  in  the 
ralley  of  the  Taaagro,  betweeo  La  StJauniPadula. 
(Bomanelli,  ToL  L  pi  405.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

MABCI'NA  (Mapkiya),  a  town  of  Campania,  in 
the  district  of  the  Ficentini,  situated  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  golf  of  Fosidonia,  between  the  Sirenusae  In- 
solae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Silans.  (Strab.T.  piSSl.) 
It  is  mentioned  bj  no  writer  except  Strabo,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  colonj  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
but  subsequently  occupied,  and  in  his  day  still  in- 
habitad,  by  the  s«mmt<«.  As  he  adds  that  the  dis- 
tance from  thence  thnagh  Noceria  to  Pompeii  was 
not  mote  than  130  stadia  (IS  Bomsn  miles),  ha 
appcua  to  have  regarded  this  as  the  point  from 
whence  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it) 
between  the  two  bays  began ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  piaoed  with  some  pUnsibility  at  Vieiri.  (Clurer, 
IteU.  p.  1190;  Bomandli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614.)  Some  an- 
cient nmaias  hare  been  discorered  there,  though 
these  may  aeem  to  indicate  the  site  of  Roman  villas 
rather  than  of  a  town.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HA'BGIUS  HONS  (rk  MipKior  Sfiit)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  place  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  Volscians  and 
Latina  by  Oamillus  in  the  year  after  tbe  taking  of 
Borne  by  the  Ganla  B.C.  389.  (Plat.  CamM.  33, 
34.)  Diodoma,  who  calls  it  nmply  Harvius  or 
Uardmn  (rh  KiAJiiium*  VUpKum,  xiv.  107),  tells 
US  it  was  200  Madia  fttim  Some;  and  Livy,  who 
writes  the  name  "  ad  Hedum,"  says  it  was  near 
LanuTinm.  (Lir.  ri.  8.)  The  exact  site  cannot  be 
deiermined.  Some  of  the  older  topographers  speak 
of  a  hill  called  CoUe  Harm,  but  no  such  place  is 
found  on  raoilera  maps;  and  Gell  suggests  the  Colle 
di  Due  Torri  as  the  most  probable  locality.  (Cell, 
iop.  of  Rome,  p  311.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

M AKCODAVA  (WofKOma,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  7),  a 
town  of  Dacia,  the  remains  of  which  hare  been  found 
near  r*onii.  (Sestini,  Fioffju),  p.  lOS.)  [E.BJ.] 
MABCODTHiUM,  in  North  Gallia.  Some  of  the 
cohorts  of  the  Ubii  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  troops 
of  Cirilis  at  Marcodumm,  which  as  Tacitus  obserres 
{UiiL  It.  28)  is  a  long  way  from  the  bank  of  the 
Bbine.  The  termination  durum  indicates  a  place  on 
I  nrer-  and  Marcodurum  seems  to  be  X>iirat  on  the 
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Uotr.    Hm  Frank  kiqga  a»  aaii  to  hate  had  a 
palaoa  there,  named  thiriaVilhKrDnra.  [G.  L.] 

MABC0MA6US,  a  jdaoe  in  Noith  GallU  on  « 
mad  from  Augusta  Trsriroram  (7V«w*)  to  Agrip- 
pina  Ciritas  (  Cologitt).  It  appears  both  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Harcomagus  is  Jfor- 
ai^aa.  It  is  28  or  81  U.  F.  from  Colons,  for  the 
mmban  are  not  certain.  [6.  L.] 

UABCOHANNI  (Jtapmiiimi,  KapnitMni, 
or  Vbifitoiiwnty,  a  name  frequently  oecuiring  in  tbe 
ancient  history  of  Qermany,  aometimes  aa  a  men 
appallatiTC,  ami  somatimaa  aa  a  proper  name  of  a 
djstinet  nation.  Ita  meaning  ia  bodar-men  or 
march'Dian,  and  as  such  it  might  be  applied  to  any 
tribe  or  tiibea  inhabitiDg  and  dafanding  a  border 
ooimtiy.  Hence  wa  must  be  prepared  to  find  Uar- 
oomanni  both  on  the  wsatem  and  southern  fruntieis 
of  Geimaoy;  and  they  might  alaohava  existed  in  the 
east,  or  on  any  other  frontier.  Marmmanni  are  firat 
menlioDBd  in  bistoiy  among  the  tribea  with  which 
ArioTJstna  had  iuTaded  Gaul,  and  which  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  Bhme  by 
J.  Caaaar,  n.  a  58  (Csas.  BelL  GaO.  i.  5 1 ).  Thcaa 
Maroomanni,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
marcfamen  on  the  Bhenish  frontier,  perhaps  about 
the  k>wer  part  of  the  Mam.  They  are  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in 
Germany,  from  b.  a  13  to  9,  by  Flams  (ir.  13), 
who  seems  to  phue  them  somewhat  farther  in  the 
interior.  Only  a  few  yean  later,  we  bear  of  a 
pmrerful  Haroomannian  Idngdom  in  Boiohemnm  or 
Bahamia,  goremed  by  Hamboduns;  and  we  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  these  Maroomanni  as  qnite  a 
difibient  people  from  thoee  on  the  RIaat  and  Afom,— 
that  is,  as  the  marchmen  on  the  sonthem  frontier,— 
were  it  not  that  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tacitna 
(fierm.  42),  Patercnlus  (ii.  108),  and  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290),  that  their  king  Haroboduns  had  emigrated 
with  them  from  the  west,  and  that,  after  expelling 
the  Celtic  Boii  from  Bohemia,  he  estsblished  himself 
and  his  Harcomannl  in  that  country.  (Comp. 
Ptol.  iL  II.  §  35.)  If  we  remember  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Marcomanni  in  Bohemia  was  folly 
arganised  as  early  as  A.  D.  6,  when  Tiberius  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  it,  it  mast  be 
owned  that  Horobodnus,  whose  work  it  was,  most 
have  been  a  man  of  unosnal  ability  and  energy. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  tbe  Maroomanni  appeara  in 
history  as  a  national  name,  though  etbnologically  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  partienlar  tribe,  but  was 
given  to  all  tbe  different  tribes  which  the  Harcoman- 
nian  conqueror  had  tmited  under  his  rule.  The 
neighbouring  nations  whom  it  was  impassible  to 
subdue  were  secured  by  treaties,  and  thus  was 
formed  what  may  be  termed  the  great  Marcomannic 
confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend 
Germany  against  tbe  Romans  in  Pannonia.  But  the 
Marcomanni  soon  also  came  into  collision  with 
another  German  confederation,  that  of  the  Cherusci,  . 
who  regarded  the  powerful  empire  of  Maroboduns  as 
not  less  dangerona  to  the  liberty  of  the  German 
tribes  than  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  ensuing  contest,  A.  d.  17,  the  Marcomanni  were 
bnmbled'by  the  Chemsci  and  their  allies,  and  Maro- 
boduus  implored  the  sssistanca  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Tbe  aid  was  refused,  bnt  Drusus  wss 
sent  to  mediate  peace  between  the  hostile  powen. 
(Tac  Ann.  ii.  45,  46.)  During  this  mediation, 
however,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  stirred  up  other 
enemies  against  the  Marcomanni;  for  two  years  later, 
1  A.D.  19,  Catualda,  a  young  chief  of  the  Golhones, 
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invaded  and  oonqnarad  their  coonfay.  Marahodniu 
fled,  and  demanded  the  protection  oif  Tiberias,  who 
offered  to  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Italy.  He  there 
(pent  the  remaining  eighteen  jean  of  hia  lift,  while 
the  throne  of  the  Uarcomaani  waa  left  to  GatnaUa. 
[/>u(.^Ao^.aTt.UABOBOi>nD&]  Bnt  the  Utter, 
too,  was  soon  expeUed  bj  the  Heimandnii,  and  ended 
his  life  in  exile.  (Tae.  Aim.  iL  62, 63.)  The  Har- 
oomanni,  howerar,  like  the  Quadi,  oontinaed  to  be 
gorenwd  by  kings  of  their  own,  though  they  were 
not  qnita  independent  of  the  Bomans,  who  often  snp- 
ported  them  with  mone;  and  mora  raraly  with  troops. 
(Tae.  (rerm.  42.)  They  appear  to  have  gmdaaily 
•ztendad  their  dominion  to  the  banka  of  the  Dannbe, 
where  they  came  into  hoatila  oollisioo  with  the 
Bomans.  The  emperor  Domitian  demanded  their 
assistsnce  against  the  Dadans,  and  this  being  i«- 
fosed,  be  made  war  against  them.  But  he  was 
defeated  X.  D.  90,  and  wliged  to  make  peace  with 
the  Dadans.  (Dion  Cass.  IxriL  7.)  Trqan  and 
Hadrian  kept  them  in  check;  bat  in  the  reign  of 
H.  Aurelins  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  fnsh 
energy.  The  Uarcomanni,  allied  with  the  Qaadi  and 
others,  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Bomana,  and  partly 
nrged  on  by  other  tribes  pressing  upon  them  in  the 
north  and  east,  invaded  the  Boman  provinces  A.  D. 
166;  snd  thas  oommenoed  the  protracted  war  com- 
monly called  the  Haroomannic  or  German  War,  which 
lasted  antil  the  accession  of  Commodns,  A.D.  180, 
who  purchased  peace  of  them.  Doling  this  war, 
the  Uarcomanni  and  their  confederates  advanced  into 
Shaetia,  and  even  penetrated  as  fisr  as  Aqnileia. 
The  war  was  not  earned  on  unintemiptedly,  but  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  contests,  having  been  inter- 
mpted  by  a  peace  or  truce,  in  which  the  places  con- 
qusred  on  both  sides  wen  restated.  The  second  war 
broke  out  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  U.  Aarelias, 
about  A.D.  178.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lib.  Izzi, 
Ixzii.,  Izxvii.  pp.  1178,  foil.,  1305,  ed.  Beimar.; 
Eutrop.  viiL  6;  J.  GapltoL  M.  Anton.  Philoi.  12, 
&e.,  17,  21,22,  25,  37;  Amm.  Marc  xiz.  6;  H»- 
rodiim,  L  Init.)  In  conseqnenoe  of  the  pusillanimity 
of  Conunndos  the  Manxmannians  were  so  much  em- 
boldened, that,  soon  sAer  snd  throughout  the  third 
century,  they  oontinned  their  inroads  into  the 
Boman  provinces,  especially  Bhaetia  and  Noricnm, 
In  the  reign  of  Anrelian,  they  penetrated  into  Italy, 
even  as  &r  aa  Arimti*^  and  excited  great  alarm  at 
Borne.  (Vopisc.  .Vitrei.  18, 21.)  But  afterwards  th^ 
cease  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  history.  Their 
name,  however,  ia  still  mentioned  occasionally,  as  in 
Jomandes  (22),  who  speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  on 
the  west  of  Transjlvania.  (Camp.  Amm.  Uua 
xxiL  5,  xxix.  6,  xzzi.  4.)  In  the  NotiUa  Imperii,  we 
have  mention  of  "  Honoriani  Maroomanni  seniores  " 
and  "  juniores  "  among  the  Boman  auxiliaries.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  their  ns;ne  occura  is  in  the 
history  of  Attila,  among  whose  hordes  Uarcomanni 
aromentioned.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  (rennaman,p.  212, 
foil.;  Zenss,  Dia  DaUtehea,  p.  114,  fall.;  Latham, 
Tacit.  Gtrm.  Proleg.  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MABDENE.    [UAmTura.] 

MAROI.     [AnABDi.] 

MARDI,  a  branch  of  this  powerful  and  warlike 
people  wen  found  in  Armenia  to  the  £.  of  Jfor- 
datUm  (lake  Yin').  (Ptol.  v.  13.  §  20;  Tae  Am. 
xiv.  23 ;  comp.  Anqaetil  Dupenon,  Mim.  d«  VAead. 
da /user.  vol.  xlv.  p.  87.)  [KB.  J.] 

UARDYE'NE  (MapainjFif,  PtoL  vi.  4.  §  Sj  » 
district  of  ancient  Persis,  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  extended  to  the  sea-coast.    The  name  is 
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probably  derived  from  some  of  the  &r  extended 
Domade  tribes  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  (Herod,  i. 
125;  Strab.  xi  f.  524.)  [V.] 

UASDYE'NI  (MopSimrof,  Ptol.  vi.  12  §  4X 
a  tribe  who  accn{»ed  the  lower  part  of  the  Sogdian 
mountains  in  Sogdiana.  Then  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  people  an  the  remains  of  a  ooce  very 
numerona  race,  whose  traces  we  find  spread  over  a 
wide  extent  of  conntiy  fivm  the  Csspian  to  tba 
Permns  Gvlf,  and  from  the  Oxns  to  the  Caspian. 
We  find  the  names  of  theae  tribes  preserved  in  dif- 
fstsnt  authors,  and  attributed  to  very  different 
places.  Hence  the  presnmpticn  that  they  were  to 
a  great  extent  a  nomade  tribe,  who  pressed  onward 
fivm  the  M.  and  E.  to  the  S.  Thna  we  find  them 
under  the  form  of  Uardi  in  Hyrcania  (Diod.  xvii. 
76;  Arrian,  Andb.  iii.  24,  iv.  18;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  732;  Curt.  vi.  5),  in  Uaigiana  according  to 
Pliny  (VL  16.  s.  IS),  in  Persia  (Hend.  L  125; 
Strab.  xL  p.  524;  PtoL  vi.  4.  §  3;  Cart  T.  6),  m 
Armenia  (PtoL  v.  13;  Tadt  Atm.  xiv.  23),  on  the 
eastern  rale  of  the  Pontns  Enzinus  (Plin.  vL  5), 
under  the  form  Amardi  in  Scythia  intra  Imanm 
(UeU,  iiL  5,  iv.  6;  Plin.  vL  17.  s.  19),  and  lastly 
in  Bactriana.     (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18.)  [V.] 

UABEIA  or  UA'BEA  (Kapia,  Herod,  ii.  18, 30 ; 
Mofwlo,  Thueyd.  i.  104;  MdfMia,  Steph.  By*.  «.«.; 
Mopla,  Diod.  it  68  ;  IIa\ai  Mdpeia  «(/«),  PtoL  iv. 
5.  §  34),  the  modem  Manoutk,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Mareotic  Nome,  stood  on  a  peninsula  in  the  south 
of  the  lake  Uareotis,  nearly  due  south  of  Alexandreia, 
and  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which  coo. 
nectad  the  lake  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile. 
Under  the  Pharaohs  Uareia  was  me  of  the  prindpal 
frontier  garrisons  of  Aegypt  on  the  side  of  Libya ; 
bnt  firom  the  silence  of  Herodotus  (iL  30)  we  may 
mfer  that  the  Peruana  did  not  station  troops  there. 
In  all  ages,  however,  until  it  wss  eclipsed  by  the 
neighbouring  greatness  of  Alexandreia,  Uareia,  as  the 
nearest  place  of  strength  to  the  Libyan  desert,  most 
have  been  a  town  of  great  importance  to  the  Delta. 
At  Uareia,  according  to  Diodonis  (iL  681),  Amasis 
dafieated  the  Pharaoh-Apries,Ho&a,  orPsammetichns; 
although  Herodotos  (ii.  161)  places  this  defeat  at 
Uomemphis.  (Herod.  iL  169.)  At  M»rpi«  lito, 
according  to  Thncydides  (L 104  ;comp. Herod. iiL  12), 
Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  reigned,  and  orga- 
nised the  revolt  of  Lower  Aegypt  against  the  Persians 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  Uareia  contumed  to  flourish  as 
a  harbour  ;  but  it  declined  under  the  Bomans,  and 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  —the  second  century  a  j>. 
— ^it  hsd  dwindled  into  a  village.  (Comp.  Athen.  L  25, 
pi  33,  with  Enstath.  ad  Homo:  Odgu.  ix.  197.) 

Uareia  was  the  prindpal  depSt  of  the  trade  of  the 
Uareotic  Lake  and  NomCL  The  vineyards  in  its 
vidnity  produced  a  celebrated  wine,  whidi  Athenaeos 
(L  e.)  describes  as  "  remarkable  for  its  sweetness, 
white  in  colour,  in  quality  excellent,  light,  with  a. 
fragrant  bouquet :  it  was  by  no  means  astringent, 
and  did  not  affect  the  head."  (Comp.  Plin.  ziv.  3; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  Some,  however,  deemed  the 
Uareotic  wine  inferior  to  that  of  Anthylla  and  Tenia; 
and  Columella  (A  J2.  iiL  2)  says  that  it  vras  loo  thin 
for  Italian  palates,  accustomed  to  the  fuller-bodied 
Falemian.  Virgil  (^Gtorg.  ii.  91)  describes  the 
Uanotic  grape  as  white,  and  growing  in  a  rich  soil ; 
yet  the  soil  of  the  vineyards  around  the  Uareotic 
Lake  was  principally  composed  of  gravel,  and  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  ill  suited  to  viticulton.  Strabo  (xviL  f, 
799)  aacribes  to  the  wine  of  Uareia  the  additional 
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iMrit  of  keeping  wen  to  *  gnat  ig« ;  and  Hance  (OdL 
i.  37)  mentians  it  as  a  &Taarite  beverage  of  Cleopatra. 

Mara*,  from  ita  neighboarhood  to  Alexaodreia,  was 
as  ganenllj  known  to  Boman  travellen,  that  among 
the  Latin  poeta,  the  wards  Mania  and  Uareotic  b»- 
came  (jnonjmoos  with  Aegypt  and  Aegyptian. 
Thoa  Martial  {Ep.  sir.  209)  calls  the  papyrus, 
*  eortex  Maraotica'  (oomp.  id.  £p.iv.  42)  t  and  Gra- 
tins  (^Cgnegetie.  t.  313)  designates  Asgyptian  Inzory 
as  Mareotic  :  and  Ovid  (Jfet  ix.  t.  73)  employs 
"  arra  Mareotica  "  tar  Lower  Aegypt.     [W.  B.  D.] 

MASEOTIS  or  MAREI'A  (4  M<vm«tu  or  MapWa 
Aifvih  Stab.  ZTii  pp.  789—799  ;  Mi^cia,  Steph. 
B.  a.  V. ;  Mareotis  Libya,  Flin.  t.  10.  b.  11 ;  Jnstin. 
zL  I),  the  modem  Birtet-el-Mttriout,yna  a  cod- 
aiderabla  lake  in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  extending 
sootli-wcatwaFd  of  the  Canopie  arm  of  the  Kile,  and 
maning  paralld  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  as 
&r  as  the  tower  of  Perseoa  on  the  Flinthinetic  bay. 
The  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake  was  about 
S6  miles  distant  from  Alezandreia  ;  and  on  that  side 
it  closely  bordered  upon  the  Libyan  desert.  At  ita 
northern  extremity  ita  waters  at  one  time  washed  the 
walk  of  Alexandieia  on  their  aoathem  side,  and  b»- 
fan  the  foandation  of  that  city  Uarsotis  was  termed 
the  Lake  above  Fhams.  In  breadth  it  was  rather 
more  than  150  stadia,  or  about  33  English  miles, 
and  in  length  nearly  300  stadia,  or  aboat  43  English 
miles.  One  canal  connected  the  lake  with  the  Ca- 
nopie arm  of  the  Nile,  and  another  with  the  old 
harbour  of  Alexandreia,  the  FortusEunostns.  [Autx- 
AXDKEU.]  The  shores  of  the  Mareotis  were  planted 
with  olivea  and  vineyards  ;  the  papyrus  whidi  lined 
its  banks  and  those  of  the  eight  islets  which  studded 
ita  waters  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  quality ;  and 
aroand  its  margin  stood  the  oonntry-honses  and 
gardeiu  of  the  opulent  Alexandrian  merchants.  Its 
creeks  and  quays  were  filled  with  Nile  boats,  and  ita 
export  and  import  trade  in  the  age  of  Stnbo  sur- 
passed that  of  tlw  most  flourishing  havena  of  Italy. 

Under  the  later  Caesais,  and  after  Alezandreia  was 
ooeapied  by  the  Arabs,  the  canals  which  fed  the 
lake  were  neglected,  and  its  depth  and  compass  were 
materially  rednced.  In  the  16th  century  A.  D.  its 
waters  had  retired  abont  2  miles  from  the  city  walls  | 
yet  it  still  presented  an  ample  sheet  of  water,  and 
its  banks  were  adorned  with  thriving  date-plantations. 
The  lake,  however,  continned  to  recede  and  to  grow 
shallower ;  and,  according  to  the  French  traveller 
Savaiy,  who  visited  this  district  in  1777,  its  bed  was 
then,  &r  the  moat  part,  a  sandy  waste.  In  1801 
tin  English  army  in  Aegypt,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
Frendi  garrison  in  Alexandria,  bored  the  narrow 
isthmna  which  separates  the  Birket-d-Mariout  from 
the  JUts  of  MatUeh  or  Ahouiir,  and  r»-admitted 
the  sea-water.  About  450  square  miles  were  thus 
coaverted  into  a  salt-marsh.  But  subsequently 
Mehemet  Ali  repaired  the  isthmus,  and  again  diverted 
the  sea  frm  the  lake.  It  is  now  of  very  unequal 
drpth.  At  its  northern  end,  near  Aleoiandreia,  it  is 
about  14  feet  deepy  at  ita  opposite  extremity  not 
note  than  3  or  4.  Westward  it  forms  a  long  and 
shallow  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of 
sand,  and  moning  towards  Libya  nearly  as  &r  as 
the  Tower  of  lie  Arab*.  The  lands  surrounding 
the  ancient  Mareotis  were  designated  as  the  Mareotic 
Nome  (Koft^s  Viiutt,  FtoL  iv.  5.  §§  8,  34);  but 
this  was  probably  not  one  of  the  establLbed  Nomes 
«f  Phanooic  Aegypt  [W.  B.  D.] 

HABES  (Mopsf),  a  tribe  oo  the  coast  of  Fontos, 
rou  n. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoed.  (Hecat. 
Fngm.  19-2;  Herod,  iii.  94.)  Their  armonr,  when 
serving  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  is  diacribed  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  79)  as  having  consisted  of  helmets 
of  wicker-work,  leather  shields,  and  javelins.  Later 
writers  do  not  mention  this  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

HARESHAH  (Hopixro,  LXX,  Enasb. ;  Mapiam, 
Joseph.),  a  city  uf  Judah,  "in  the  valley,"  enumerated 
with  Keilab  and  Achzib  in  Joshua  (xv.  44).  In 
Micab  (i.  15),  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Achiib, 
the  LXX.  have  substituted  Aax'fi.  Ij<ilii«h,  how- 
ever, is  ibnnd  in  the  list  of  Joshua,  independent  of 
Maresha  (xv.  39),  so  it  oonld  not  be  a  synonym  fur 
Marwihah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by 
Kehoboam  against  the  PblHstlnes  and  Egyptian* 
(3  Ckran.  xL  B);  and  there  it  was  that  Asa enooon- 
tered  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  "  in  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah  at  Mareshah  "  (xiv.  9),  and  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  him.  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaena 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Idumaeans  (3  Maeeak.  xii. 
35),  but  Judas  toijc  and  deatroyed  it  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8.  §  6.)  Only  a  few  years  later  it  is  again 
reckoned  to  Xdnmaea;  and  Hyrcanns  I.  took  it,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitanta,  in  commoD  with  the  other 
Idumaeans,  to  practice  drcnmcisica,  and  confenn 
to  the  law,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  that 
oonntiy  (xiii.  9.  §  I,  16.  §  4).  It  was  one  of  tba 
cities  restored  to  Aretes  king  of  Arabia  by  Hyrcanns 
IL,  as  the  price  oT  bis  services  (xiv.  1.  §  4):  soon  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gsbinins  (5.  §  3);  shortly 
after  sacked  and  deatroyed  by  the  Farthiana  in  their 
invasion  of  the  country,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  (xiv.  13.  §  9);  and  probably  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  as  this  is  the  latest  historical 
notice.  It  is  placed  by  Ensebins  and  St  Jerome 
2  miles  from  Eleutheropolii;  it  was  then  a  min. 
Dr.  Bobinson  conjectnres  that  "  Elentheropolis  (at 
first  Betogabn)  had  sprung  up  after  the  dektructiw 
of  Maresha,  and  had  been  built  with  its  materials," 
and  that  "  the  foundations  which  he  discovered  on 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  remarkable  tell,  south 
of  the  place,  were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  a 
admirably  adapted  for  a  fortress;  it  lies  about  a 
Boman  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins  of  Beit 
JArin."  There  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
(aa  Ba.  vol.  u.  pp.  422,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

UAREU'RA  or  MALTHU'BA  {Kafimpa  lof 
TfimoXu  4  icai  HdA0ovpa  Kotj/vfUyn,  PtoL  viL  3. 
§  24),  •  place  of  some  importance  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Aurea  Cheraonesus  in  India  extra 
Gangem.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  identify  it  with 
any  existing  place.  [V.] 

MA'BGANA  or  MAltGALAE  {Kifrtaya,  Died.; 
Wofrfomu,  Xen. ;  KofrfiXM,  Stnb, ;  Kifyaia, 
Steph.  B.  :  r.),  a  town  in  the  Pisatis,  m  the  dis- 
trict Amphidolia,  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Homeric  Aepy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  349.)  The  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  lenonnce  their  supremacy  over  it 
by  the  treaty  which  they  made  with  Sparta  in  B.  c. 
400  (Xen.  HdL  iii.  2.  §  30),  on  which  occasion 
it  is  called  one  of  the  Trif^ylian  towns:  as  to 
this  statement,  see  Letkisl  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  towns  taken  by  the  Arcadians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleians  in  B.  a  366.  (Xen.  BtU.  vii. 
4.  §  14;  Diod.  zt.  77.)  Its  site  is  uncertain,  bat 
it  was  probably  east  of  Letrini.  Leake  places  it  too 
&r  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Peneios,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  site  of  the 
Eleian  Pylca.  (Leake,  Pdopoimeiiaca,  p.  219; 
Boblaye,  Redurcka,  fc  p.  130;  Curtins,  Pehpon- 
»uo»,  voL  i.  p.  73.) 
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HABOU'NA  (4  Mafyia^,  Stnb.  zi.  p.  516, 
FtoL  Ti  10;  Plin.  vi.  IS.  a.  18),  a  dutriet  of  oon- 
ndecmble  extent  in  the  watern  put  of  Centnl  Aaa, 
which  wu  boonded  on  tha  W.  by  Hyrcanis,  on  the 
N.  by  Scythia  and  the  Oxna  aa  far  aa  Bactriana,  on 
the  E.  by  Bactriana,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ariana.  At 
present  the  ooontry  ia  called  Khordtan,  and  com- 
prehenda  also  some  port  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Turkoman  tribes.  Like  most  of  Uie  districts  at 
a  great  distance  from  Greece  or  Borne,  it  was  but 
partially  known  to  the  ancients;  hence  ita  limits 
mre  varionsly  stated  by  ancient  anthora.  Thns 
Strabo  makes  it  the  proTince  next  to  Parthia,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Sariphi  monntwns,  and  gires  the  aame 
bonndaries  to  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  as  the  other  geo- 
gimphers  (xi.  pL  516).  Pliny  places  it  in  the  same 
direction,  but  adds  that  a  desert  of  120  M.P.  most 
be  crossed  before  it  could  be  reached  (tL  16.  s.  IS). 
Both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  great  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  the  fineness  of  its  climate ;  the  former 
stating  that  the  rinea  were  often  so  large  that  a  man 
oonld  not  embrace  their  stems  in  his  arms;  the 
latter,  that  it  was  the  only  district  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  produced  grapes.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  an  in  this  paiticular  con- 
firmed by  modem  and  by  Mnhammedan  writers. 
According  to  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  ban 
oomprebended  the  territory  from  Bwgurd  on  the 
weat,  to  Men  and  ib»ifurgk-<ti>  in  the  east,  a  tract 
lemarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  f.  149.)  The  principal  river  of  Uargiana, 
from  which,  too,  it  probably  derived  its  name,  was 
the  Maigus  (now  Murgh-db).  Various  races  and 
tribes  are  noticed  in  different  authors  as  occupying 
parts  of  Hsrgiana.  All  of  them  may  be  considered 
IS  of  Scythian  or  Ttltar  origin ; — indeed,  in  this  part 
of  Asia,  the  popnlatlon  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  to  the  present  day  which  it  was  in  the  dassical 
times.  The  prindpal  of  these  were  the  Dekbiccab 
or  Dbsbices  (Steph.  p.  23;  Strab.  xi.  p.  508; 
IMmys.  T.  734),  who  lived  to  the  N.  near  the  month 
of  the  Ozus;  the  MASSAaETAs,  the  Parni,  and 
the  Daab,  who  lived  to  the  S.  of  the  former  along 
the  Caspian  and  the  termination  of  the  Hargus, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches  the 
Caspian;  and  the  Tapdri  and  Hardl  The  chief 
towns  were,  Astiocheia  Haroiaba  (certainly 
the  present  Men),  Nisaea  or  Nesaea,  Abiaca, 
and  jAgomuM.  [See  these  places  under  their  r»- 
■pective  names.]  [V.] 

MABGIDUNUH,  in  Britain  (/JM.  Anton,  pp. 
477,. 479).  It  is  supposed  by  Camden,  Stnkelqr, 
Horaeley,  and  otheta,  to  have  been  situated  at  or 
near  Eaet  Bridgeford,  about  eight  miles  from  WU- 
lingM>9-  [0.B.&] 

HAB6UH  or  HARGUS  OHirf",  M(ipvo>),  also 
called  MURGUM,  a  city  of  Moesia,  at  the  confinence 
of  the  Margns  and  Danube.  It  was  termed  "  Mar- 
gum  planum'  on  account  of  the  level  character  of 
the  surronnding  ooootir.  (Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get. 
c  58.)  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  Carinns  was 
totally  defeated  by  Diocletian.  (Eutrop.  ix.  13, 
X.  20  ;  /t  Jnt  pi  132;  It  Eiertu. n.  564.)  [A. L.] 

MAKGUS  (Uipyot,  Strab.  vii.  p.  318  ;  Margie, 
Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29),  an  important  river  of  Moesia, 
which  flows  into  the  Danube,  near  the  town  of  Mar- 
gam,  now  the  JIforaRi.  Strabo  says  (L  e.)  that  it 
was  also  called  Bargua,  and  the  same  appears  in 
Herodotus  (iv.  44)  under  the  ibrm  of  Brongua 
(Bfxiyyor).  It  is  the  same  river  aa  the  Moschiua 
(MArxior)  of  Ptolemy  (UL  9.  §  3).  [A.  L.] 


HABIABA. 
MARGUS  (Mdfryar,  Stnb.  zL  ^  516;  PtoL  vL 
10.  §§  1,  4),  the  chief  river  of  the  piovinos  at 
Hargisna,  which  in  all  probability  derives  its  DasM 
from  it, — now  tha  Murgh-ib  or  Men  Rid.  It '» 
said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  Sariphi 
mountains  (now  BaeariU),  m  vrestem  spur  of  the 
great  range  of  the  Faropamisus,  and,  after  a  northern 
coune  and  a  junction  with  another  small  stream,  to 
have  flowed  into  the  Oxua.  The  travels  of  St 
Alexander  Bnmes  have  demonstnted  that  the 
Murgk-ib  no  longer  reaches  the  Oxns,  but  is  lost 
in  the  sands  abont  50  miles  NW.  of  Men  (Barnes, 
ToL  ii.  p.  35) ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  as  late  aa  tha 
time  of  Ibn  Haokal  (about  a.  d.  950)  it  still  Bowed 
into  the  Jihou  (De  Sscy,  Mim.  tur  daee  Pm.  d» 
la  Pent,  p.  22).  The  Margus  passed  by  and 
watered  Antiocheia  Margiana,  the  capital  of  tlie 
province.  [V.] 

MARIABA  (MupfoCa).  There  aeem  to  have  been 
several  cities  of  this  name  in  Arabia,  as  there  mn 
still  several  towns  or  sites  of  the  name,  scarcely 
modified.  How  many  distinct  eitiea  are  mentioned 
by  the  classical  geographers,  antiquatians  are  not 
agreed,  and  the  variona  readings  have  involved  tha 
question  in  great  perplexity.  It  will  be  well  to  eli- 
minate first  thoee  of  which  the  notices  are  most 
distinct. 

1.  The  celebrated  capital  of  the  Sabaei  in  Femeit, 
is  known  both  in  the  native  and  dassical  writers. 
It  is  called  the  metropolis  of  the  Saban  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  4.  §  2),  which  tribe  vras  contignons  to  that 
of  the  Minaei,  who  bordered  on  the  Bed  Sea  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Catabaneis,  who  reached  to  the 
straits  of  Bafr-ei-Jfandci.  [Sababi;  Hiraei;  Ca- 
TABAKi.]  It  was  situated  on  a  well-wooded  monn- 
tun,  and  was  the  royal  residence.  It  seems  difficnlt 
to  imagine  that  this  was  distinct  from  the  Hariabs 
of  PUny,  who,  however,  assigns  it  to  the  Atiamitaa, 
a  branch  of  the  Sabaei,  and  places  it  oo  a  bay 
94  M.  P.  in  drcuit,  filled  with  spice-beatiug  islands; 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  Mariaba  of  the  Sabaeana 
was  an  inland  city.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
Haarib  of  the  Arabian  historians,  built  according  to 
their  traditions  by  'Abd-schems,  suraamed  Saba, 
third  only  in  snccession  from  the  patriarch  Kdktan 
or  Joktan,  son  of  Eber.  Abulfeda  says  that  this 
city  was  also  called  Saba ;  and  that,  m  the  opmion 
of  some,  Maarib  was  the  name  of  the  royal  residence^ 
while  the  city  itself  was  called  Saba.  Ita  ibonder 
also  constructed  the  stupendous  embankment  so  re- 
nowned in  history,  forming  a  dam  for  confining  the 
water  of  seventy  rivers  and  torrents,  which  he  con- 
ducted into  it  from  a  distanoe.  (AbnUeda,  Hietoria 
Anie-Islamica,  Ub.  iv.  ap.  iniL)  The  object  of  this 
was  not  only  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  bnt  also 
to  irrigate  the  lands,  and  to  keep  the  snbjngated 
country  in  awe,  by  being  masters  of  the  water.  The 
water  rose  to  the  height  of  almost  20  fathoms,  and 
was  kept  in  on  every  side  by  a  work  so  solid,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  booses  built  npoo 
it.  It  stood  like  a  mountain  above  the  city,  and  do 
danger  was  apprehended  of  its  ever  failing.  The 
inundation  of  £1-Arem  (the  mound)  is  an  sera  in 
Arabic  history,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as 
a  signal  instance  of  divine  judgment  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  for  their  pride  and  insdenceL 
A  mighty  flood  broke  down  the  mound  by  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  carried  away 
the  whole  city,  with  the  neighbonring  towns  and 
people.  (Sale,  Konm,  cap.  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  S89,  notea, 
and  PrtUBOKarj)  DiKaunt,  sect.  1.  vol  i    p.  13  ; 
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Qmtioil*  Propotitt,  par  H.  Hichaelis,  pp.  183 — 
188.)  This  catastrophe  smdu  to  have  happened 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  thongh 
some  chronulogies  place  it  safaeeqaeotlj  to  the  Chris- 
tian arra.  Sale  places  the  city  three  daja'  journey 
from  Sanaa  (note,  M  loc  dL).  The  notion  of  the 
identity  of  Martb  with  Sheba,  mentioned  by  Abul- 
fcda,  is  still  maintained  by  some  natives ;  and  Nie- 
bubr  qnotes  for  this  opinion  a  native  of  the  town 
itself  (l)e$eripli(m  de  tArabie,  f.  252),  and  justly 
remarks  that  the  existence  «f  the  remains  of  the 
fiunoos  reservor  of  the  Sabaeans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Martb  serves  to  identify  it  with  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans.  To  accoont  for  the  capital  not  bearing 
the  Dame  of  the  tribe,  as  was  nsnal,  he  suggests 
that  the  Sabaeans  may  have  derived  their  name  from 
another  town,  and  then  have  built  this  stupendous 
reservoir  near  Uariaba,  and  there  have  fixed  the 
resideaoe  of  their  kings.  But  a  fact  elsewhere 
nmtiaaed  by  him,  wiU  perhaps  lead  to  a  more 
satisfactory  sulution.  It  seems  that  the  great  re- 
aeivoir  is  not  situated  before  Mareb,  nor  doae  to  it, 
bat  at  the  distance  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  side  of  it. 
This  may  accoont  for  its  preservation  on  the  bunt- 
ing of  the  embankmenL  Hay  not  the  inundation 
have  oc«asioiied  the  utter  destruction  of  the  neigh- 
bouring dty  of  Sheba,  as  the  traditions  relate,  while 
the  royal  residence  at  Mareb  escaped,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  modem  town  ?  We  have  seen 
(ram  Abulfeda  tlud  some  native  aathorities  maintain 
that  Uaarib  was  the  royal  re^dence,  while  the  ca- 
pital itself  was  called  Saba.  The  name  Mariaba 
(aL  Hsriva)  signifying,  according  to  the  etymology 
flf  Pliny,  "domioos  omnium,"  would  well  suit  tii9 
residence  of  the  dominant  fsmily  (vi.  28.  §  32). 

Mareb  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
ef  Deorf,  16  German  leagues  ENE.  of  Sana,  con- 
taining only  300  homes,  with  a  wall  and  three  gates ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  Queen  Balkis  are 
there  shown.  The  reservoir  is  etill  moch  celebrated. 
It  is  described  by  a  native  as  a  valley  between  two 
chains  of  mountains,  nearly  a  day's  jooniey  in  length 
(^=5  German  leagues).  Six  or  seven  small  stieains, 
ftnrisg  fron  the  west  and  south,  an  united  in  this 
valley,  which  contracts  so  much  at  its  east  end,  by 
the  convezgence  of  the  mountains,  that  it  Vl  not  more 
than  5  or  6  minutes  wide.  This  space  was  dosed 
by  a  thick  wall,  to  retsin  the  superfluous  water 
during  and  after  the  lains,  and  to  distribute  it  over 
the  fieUs  and  gardens  on  the  east  and  north  by 
three  sluice-gatn,  one  over  the  other.  The  wall 
was  40  or  50  feet  high,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
hewn  stone,  and  the  ruins  of  its  two  sides  still 
remain.  It  precisely  resembles  in  its  construction 
the  .Sends,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  woods  of  j5e/- 
grace,  near  Btibderie,  on  the  Bosphoms,  which 
supply  ConstantiDopla  with  water,  wly  that  the 
work  at  Mareb  is  on  a  much  huger  sode.  (Mie- 
bohr,  H  &  pp.  240,  241.) 

2.  Mabiaba  Babamalacul  A  city  of  this 
name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  mentioned  with 
this  distiDgnishing  appellation  by  Pliny  (vi.  32) 
as  k  considerable  town  of  the  Charmaei,  which 
was  one  division  of  the  Mibabi:  he  calls  it 
"  oppidnm  xn.  milL  pass.  .  .  . .  et  ipsnm  non 
mjmAmnMaa'  It  is  supposed  by  lome  to  be  iden- 
tMal  with  the  Baraba  metropolis  (fiipaga  aL  Mo- 
liifa  pofrpiwoka)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  IS,  p.  155), 
which  be  places  in  long.  76°,  lat.  18°  20'.  Fonter 
has  fiinnd  its  npresentative  in  the  modem  Taraba, 
whoM  aitnatioo  cmespisids  snffidently  well  with 
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the  Banba  metropolis  of  Ptolemy  {Gng.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  L  p.  135,  iL  p.  256);  but  his  account  of 
the  designatioa  Baran^alacnm  (jjuari  Bar-Ama- 
lacum,  equivalent  to  "  Merab  of  the  sons  of  Am»- 
lek ")  is  inadmissible  according  to  all  rules  of 
etymology  (vol.  ii.  pp.  43, 47).  Taraba,  pronounced 
by  the  Bedouins  Toroba,  is  30  houn  (about  80 
miles)  distant  from  Tasf'm  the  Btdjat,  still  a  con- 
siderable town,  "  as  large  as  Tanf,  remarkable  ftr 
its  plantations,  which  furnish  sU  the  soirftnoding 
oountiy  with  dates;  and  fitmons  for  its  resistaDes 
against  the  Turkish  forces  of  Mohammed  All,  until 
January,  1815,  when  its  inhabitants  wen  compelled 
to  submit.  Taraba  is  environed  with  palm- 
groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets." 
(Bnrckhardt,  TraetU  in  Arabia,  Appendix,  No.  ir. 
p.  451.)  A  more  probable  derivation  of  Baramso 
iaenm  from  Bahr-n-malkim  e=i  the  Boyal  Lake^ 
wonld  identify  it  with  the  preceding,  N&  1.  (Yin- 
cent,  iVijrfM,  p.  307.) 

3.  Habiaba,  another  inknd  city  of  Arabia,  is 
mentioned  also  by  Pliny  (Ji  c)  as  the  capital  of  the 
Calingii,  6  UP.  in  drcnmierenoe,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  one  of  the  eight  towns  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Aehns  Gallns.  He  has  perhaps  con- 
founded it  with  the  Marsyabae  which  Stnbo  fixes  as 
the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and  the  siege  of  which 
he  was  forced  to  abandon ;  but  it  waa  nmarked  b^ 
fore  that  this  name  was  according  to  Pliny  equiva- 
lent to  metropolis, — though  the  etymology  of  the 
name  is  hopelessly  obscure:  —  so  that  it  is  very 
possible  that,  besides  the  Uarsyabae  mentioned  by 
Stnbo,  a  ilariaba  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  line 
of  that  genenl'a  march,  either  identical  with  one  of 
those  above  named,  or  distinct  from  both;  possibly 
still  marked  by  a  modem  sits  of  one  of  several  towns 
still  preserving  a  modification  of  the  name,  as  El- 
Marabba,  marked  in  Eiepert's  map  in  the  veiy  heart 
of  the  conntry  of  the  Wahibites;  and  a  Merab 
marked  by  Airowsmith,  in  the  NE.  of  the  Ne^ 
country.     [ilARSTABAB.]  [6.  W.] 

MARIAUA  (Mafiui^),  an  inland  dty  of  Arsbia, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  15),  who  places  it  io 
long.  78°  IC  and  lat  17°  10",  and  thsrefore  not  far 
south-east  from  his  Baraba  or  Manba  metropolis 
[Mariaba,  2].  Mannert  {Geographie,  pt.  tL  vol  L 
p.  66)  suggeato  its  identity  with  Maribba,  marked 
iu  Kiebuhr's  map  towards  the  north-east  of  Yesaen, 
which  is,  however,  the  name  of  a  district,  not  of  a 
town,  its  capital  being  named  Aram  (Detcr^tion 
de  f  Arabia,  p.  228);  but  this  would  not  agree 
with  the  position  above  assigned  to  Mariaba  Banuna- 
hcum.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde  von  Arabitn,  voL  i. 
p.  283.)     [Marsyabak.]  [G.  W.] 

MABIAMME  (Mapiawi).  •  aij  of  Syria,  Bnb> 
ject  to  Aradus,  and  suiTendered  with  Aradus  and 
its  other  dependencies,  Manthns  and  Sigon,  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  by  Straton,  son  of  Geroetntns,  king 
of  Aradus.  (Atrian,  ii.  14.  §  8.)  It  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis  (v.  15),  and  by 
Hieroeles  in  the  second  eparchy  of  Syria  (apud 
WesseUng,  Itineraria,  p.  712>  tO.  W.] 

MARIANA  (Mopuut),  PtoL),  a  dtr  on  tha  £. 
coast  of  Corsica,  wMch,  as  its  name  imports,  was  a 
Soman  colony,  fbunded  by  the  celebnted  C.  Marina. 
(PUn.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §  5;  MeL  ii.  7.  §  19; 
Senec.  Com.  ad  Beh.  8.)  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  its  history,  but  it  is  recognised  as  holding  eoloiial 
nnk  by  Pliny  and  Meht,  and  appean  to  have  been 
one  of  the  two  prindpal  dties  in  the  island.  It  is  a 
plausible  conjecture  of  Cluverios  that  it  was  foonded 
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on  ths  sita  pnnbiul;  occapied  by  the  Greek  tatj  of 
NiciM  mentioned  by  Diodoma  (Died.  T.  13 ;  Cln- 
Ter.  Sicil.  p.  508).  Ita  name  ia  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  85),  which  emmeoosly  reck- 
ona  it  40  milea  from  Aleria ;  the  roina  of  Mariana, 
which  are  still  extant  under  their  ancient  name  at 
the  month  of  the  rirer  Goh,  being  only  abont  80 
milea  N.  of  thoee  of  Aleria.  They  are  15  milea  S. 
of  the  modem  city  of  Baitia.  The  ancient  remaina 
are  inconaiderable,  bat  a  mined  cathedrsl  atill  marks 
the  aite,  and  giTes  title  to  the  bishop  who  now  re- 
rides  at  BatHa.  (Bampoldi,  Da.  Gtogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  889.)  [E.H.B.] 

HARIA'NA  FOSSA.    [Fo8SA  Habiaha.] 

HARIANDY'NI  (KapuwivyiA,  MopiavSiital,  or 
Mof  vavSuyoO,  an  ancient  and  celebreted  tribe  in  the 
north-east  of  Bithynia,  between  the  tirers  San- 
garios  and  Billaeos,  on  the  east  of  the  tribe  called 
Thyni  or  BithynL  (Scylax,  p^  34 ;  Plin.  vi.  1.) 
According  to  Scyiaz,  they  did  not  extend  as  &r 
vest  as  the  Sangariua,  for  according  to  him  the  river 
Hypios  formed  the  boondary  between  the  Bitfayni 
and  HariandynL  Strabo  (vii.  p.  295)  exprasees  a 
belief  that  the  Mariandyni  were  a  branch  of  the 
Bithynians,  a  belief  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  resemblance  between  their  names,  and  which 
cannot  be  well  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotos  (iii.  90),  who  clearly  distingnishes  the 
Mariandyni  fiorn  the  Thnraans  or  Thyni  in  Asia. 
In  the  Penian  army,  also,  they  appear  qoits  sepa- 
rated from  the  Bithyni,  and  their  armoor  resembles 
that  of  the  PapblJ^;anians,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  IheBithynL  (Herod,  vii.  72, 75 ; 
eomp.  Strab.  tiL  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.)  The  chief  city 
in  their  territory  was  Heraclea  Pontica,  the  in- 
habitanta  of  which  reduced  the  Mariandyni,  for  a 
time,  to  a  state  of  serritade  resembling  that  of  the 
Cretan  Mnoae,  or  the  Thessalian  Penestae.  To  what 
race  they  belonged  is  imcertain,  thoogh  if  thdr 
Thracian  origin  be  given  up,  it  must  probably  be 
admitted  that  they  wen  akin  to  the  Paphlagodans. 
In  the  division  ik  the  Persian  empire  they  formed 
part  of  the  third  Penian  satrapy.  Their  conntiy 
was  called  Mariandynia  (Mopuu^rla,  Steph.  B. 
$.  v.),  and  Pliny  spei^  of  a  Sinos  Mariandynns  on 
their  coast.  (Comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  201 ;  AeschyL 
Pen.  932  ;  Xen.  Anab.  vi  4.  §  4,  Cyrop.  L  1. 
§  4;  PtoL  T.  1.  §  11;  Scymn.  Fragm.  199  ; 
Dionys.  P«rieg.  788;  Mela,  i,  19;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  Apollon.  Argon,  u.  724;  Constant.  Pon>h. 
Thm.  i.  7.)  •   [L.  S.J 

MARIA'NUS  HONS  (ri  VkapuuA*  Spot,  PtoL 
ii.  4.  §  15;  Mons  Marioram,  It.  Anbm.'^  432: 
Sierra  Moreno),  a  mountain  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
properly  only  a  western  ofiahoot  of  the  Oraepeda, 
and  probably  the  mountain  which  Strabo  describea, 
(iiu  p.  142),  withont  mentioning  its  name,  as 
running  parallel  to  the  river  Baetis,  and  full  of 
mines.  Hence  Pliny  (xxxiv.  2)  speaks  of  "  aes 
Marlamun,  qnod  et  Cordnbense  didtor."  The 
eastern  part  of  thii  mountain  wis  called  Saltna 
Castalonensis.    [Castolo.] 

MARI'CAE  LUCUS.    (Lmig.J 

MARIDE  (Ammian.  xriii.  6),  a  castle  or  forti- 
fied town  in  Hesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianns 
Maroellinns  in  his  account  of  Constantins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 
J/ordm,  which  ia  seated  on  a  conuderable  eminence 
looking  southward  over  the  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia. [V.] 

MABIDUNXJM  QAoflXovnr,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  23^  in 
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Brib^,  a  town  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Demetaa,  now 
Carmarthen.  In  the  time  rf  Giraldns  Cambrensis 
the  Roman  walla  ware  in  part  atanding  ("  est  igitnr 
haec  Urbs  aotiqua  coctilibns  muris  partem  adhno 
eztantibos   egregie  cbiuaa,"  Itm.  Comb.  lib.    i.   c 

10).  rc-8-s.] 

MARINIA'NA.also  called  MAtnaAirA(/(.ffwnw. 
pi  562),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  frontier  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  read  firom  Jovia 
to  Morsa.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  130.)  It  ia  possible  that 
the  place  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  6)  Vbrjriara.  (Comp.  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  and  Tab.  Peut.)  [L.  S.] 

MASIO'NIS  (Kofimyls).  Two  towns  of  this  nama 
an  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27)  in  the  nortli- 
weat  of  Germany.  As  the  name  seems  to  indicate  a 
maritime  town,  it  has  been  inferred  that  one  of  them 
was  the  modem  Hamburg,  or  Mame  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  other  Libeck  or  Wumar.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  sud  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

MARIS.     [Maribds.] 

MARISUS  {MipuToi,  Streb.  viL  304;  Mfa, 
Herod,  iv.  49  ;  Marisia,  Jomand.  ds  iZei.  Get  S ; 
Geogr.  Rav.),  a  river  of  Dada,  which  both  Herodotus 
({.  c.)  and  Strabo  ((.  e.)  describe  as  falling  into  tlie 
Danube ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Maroteh,  which  &lls 
into  the  Theite.  (Heeren,  AiittL  Natumt,  ToL  ii 
p.  10,  tnns.;  Schafsiik,  Slav.  AU.  voL  i.  p. 
507.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAKITHI  MONTES  (tu  tUpOa  or  MptOa 
ifn)),  a  mountain  chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
the  middle  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
alone  mentions  them,  in  long.  80°  30*,  Ut.  21°  30*, 
and  round  which  be  groups  tiie  various  tribes  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  viz.,  the  Melangitae  (McAoy. 
yhai)  and  Dachareni  (al.  Dacharemoizae,  Aaxafn)- 
yoC),  on  the  north ;  the  Zeritaa  (Zeipiroi),  Blinlaei 
(BAiovAiuai),  and  Omauitae  COfuryiciTai),  on  the 
sonth ;  to  the  east  of  the  last  were  the  Cattabeni, 
extending  to  the  Montes  Asaborum.  [Mxlakes 
MoHTBS.]  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  20.)  They  appear  to 
correspond  in  situation  with  the  Jd>el  'Athal,  on 
the  south  of  Wadn-eUA/idn,  in  Bitter's  map. 
(Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  il  p.  266.)     [G.  W.] 

MARI'TIMA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast.  Mela  (ii.  5)  says,  that  "between  Massilis 
and  the  Bhodanus  Maritima  waa  close  to  the  Avati- 
corum  stagnum  ;  "and  he  adds  that  a  "  fossa*  dis- 
charges a  part  of  the  lake's  water  by  a  navigable 
mouth.  Pliny  in  a  passage  before  qnoted  [FoesA  Ma- 
riana, Vol.  I.  p.  9 12],  also  calls  "  Maritima  a  town 
of  the  Avatici,  above  which  are  the  Campi  Lapidei.^ 
Ptolemy  (il  18.  §  8)  places  Maritima  of  the  Avatici 
east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  he  calls 
it  Colonia.  The  name  is  Avadri  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  that  are  now  printed,  but  it  is  Anatili  in 
the  Latin  text  of  Pirckeym,  and  perhape  in  otLer 
Latin  texts.  It  does  not  seem  certain  which  is  the 
true  reading.  Walckenaer  (^Giog.  4c.  voL  i.  p. 
188)  assumes  that  Anatili  is  the  tme  leading  in 
Ptolemy. 

D'AnviDe  cancludes  that  Maritima  was  between 
ManaOa  and  the  canal  of  Marina,  and  that  itfor- 
tigva  ia  the  site ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  fixing 
on  Martiguet,  except  that  it  is  between  the  Rhone 
and  MarteiUe,  and  that  there  is  some  little  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names.  It  is  said  that  no 
tracea  of  remains  have  been  found  at  Martigne*, 
which,  however,  is  not  decisive  against  it,  if  it  ia 
true ;  and  it  ia  not  true.  Martigwe  is  near  the  outlet 
of  the  E'taag  d»  Berre.    Walckenaar  observes,  that 
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ibat  lias  been  fonnd  at  Ciiis  or  Samt-BIaite,  on  the 
borders  of  the  same  lake,  an  inscription  which 
mentians  "  Cniator  Maritinuw,  SextnmTir  Augnstalia 
AvsticomiTi,'*  and  he  wonld  fix  the  Maritima  Avati- 
oonun  of  Pliny  at  this  place.  Bat  he  thinks  that 
the  Maritima  Colonia  of  Ptolemy  is  a  different 
place  £rau  the  Maritima  ATsticomm  of  Pliny ;  and 
he  says  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  for  Maritima 
Cokmia  fix  the  Anatili,  whose  capital  this  town  was, 
between  the  months  of  the  Bhone.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  the  Anatili  (iiL  4),  and  Walckenaer  says  that  he 
plaoea  them  where  Ptolemy  does,  or  rather  where  he 
says  that  Ptolemy  places  lihem.  But  this  is  not  so. 
PUny  {daces  them  east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Shaoe,  if  his  text  can  be  understood.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  Ptolemy  places  the  Anatili  or  Avatici,  what- 
crer  may  be  the  true  name  in  his  text,  between  the 
nraaths  of  the  Rhone;  for  Ptolemy  places  them  east 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  where  Pliny 
phoes  the  AvaticL  Walckenaer  can  find  no  place  for 
Ptolemy's  Maritima  Colonia,  except  by  hazarding  a 
guess  that  it  may  have  been  Heraclea  [Heraclea] 
at  the  mooth  of  the  Rhone;  but  Ptolemy  places  the 
Maritima  Colonia  half  a  degree  east  of  the  eastern 
month  of  the  Rhone.  Walckenser's  examination  of 
this  question  is  very  badly  done.  The  site  of 
Maritima  at  Satnt-Slaue  seems  probable,  for  it  is 
certain  that  a  Roman  town  was  there.  Many  re- 
maiiis,'  Roman  bricks,  and  coins  hsTs  been  found  at 
Samt-Blaue;  and  "  there  are  wharves  on  which  there 
are  still  iron  rings  to  fasten  ships  by  "  (Ukert,  Gal- 
lie»,  p.  421).  Ukert's  autfaority  seems  to  be  the 
Siatutigae  du  Depart  da  Bovcha-du-SliSne}  but 
eoe  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  can  beliere 
that  iron  rings  exposed  to  the  weather  could  last 
so  kngl  [G.  L.] 

MARITIMA  INSULA.  [Akoatm.] 
MARITIMAE  STATICNES  CttfakM  Sp/uu, 
ltd.  IT.  4.  §  3),  a  place  on  the  coast-line  of  the 
Great  Syitis,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Adtouala 
^Braigay  The  poeiUon  of  Taiilba,  where  there 
are  ruins,  and  inscriptions  in  the  ruiming  hand  of  the 
Greeks  oif  the  Roman  Empire,  corresponds  exactly 
with  these  naval  stations.  (Beechey,  Exptdilioa  to 
fie  N.  Coatt  o/A/riea,  pp.  230—237.)  [E.BJ.] 
MAlilUM.  [AnsraoE,  p.  225,  b.] 
IkL/VRTUS  (Maplos),  a  town  of  Laconia,  belonging 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  the  Eleutbero-Lacones, 
was  situated  100  stadia  east  of  Gerontbrae.  It 
.<niit»4»w»l  a  sanctuaiy  of  all  the  gods  and  one  of 
Azt«nus,  and  in  each  there  were  copiotis  springs  <^ 
water.  It  is  represented  by  Mori,  which  stands  on 
tbe  road  from  Gherild  (Gerontbrae)  orer  the  moim- 
taioB  to  KrematU ;  bnt,  according  to  the  French 
Commission,  its  real  distance  from  Gerontbrae  is  from 
75  to  80  sUdia,  and  not  100,  as  is  stated  by  Pau- 
anias.  There  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  about 
a  mDe  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  modem  Tillage, 
and  the  place  is  still  characterised  by  its  abundant 
faastaiin.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7,  22.  §  8  ;  Boblaye, 
Ridurcha,  ^  p.  96;  Leake,  Ptlopometiaca, 
■p.  362;  Cnrtins,  Pe/qpoimenu,  toI.  ii.  p.  303.) 

MAKMAlilCA  (4  Kapiuxpuc^,  the  sandy  and 
barren  district,  which  extends  along  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Meditenanesn,  inxa  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now  called  the  Daert  of 
Barhah,  and  divided  by  no  certain  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Pasha  of  Aegypt  and  the  ruler 
of  Tripoli  The  Habkabidak  (el  Hofi^uifilSai), 
a  Libyan  tribe,  gare  their  name,  which  Niebnhr 
{UtL  M  Aue.  Et/mog-  mi  Geog.  toL  iL  p.  336} 
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deriTes  from  ths  word  " Mar's: salt,  witli  a  n- 
duplication  onnmon  to  these  languages,  to  tb« 
region  they  occupied.  They  appear  as  the  prineipsl 
indigenous  tribe  to  the  W.  of  Aegypt,  between  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  aera  (Scyiaz,  c  107,  ed.  Klausen  ; 
Strab.  it  p.  131,  ZTii  fp.  798,  825,  838 ;  Pim. 
T.  5;  Joseph.  B.  J.  il  IS.  %  4;  Vopise.  ViL  Prot. 
c.  9),  bnt  are  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrene,  and 
afterwards  recoTered  their  ancient  seats.  In  the 
reign  of  Hagas  of  Cyrene,  the  Marmaridaa  revolted, 
and  compelled  that  prince  to  give  up  his  intention  of 
attacking  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  and  the  Aegyptian 
frontier.  (Fans.  i.  7.  §§  1,  2.)  The  ancients  dif- 
fered considerably  in  the  limits  they  assigned  to  the 
Marmaridas :  ScyUx  (^L  c.)  places  them  between 
Apis,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperidea  ;  Pliny 
(I  e.)  between  Paiaetonium,  and  the  Greater  Syrtis ; 
while  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  extends  their  frontier  to 
the  S.  as  fiur  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium  ( JiraA), 
Ptolemy  (iT.  5.  §§  1—10)  bounds  the  district 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  by  the  Plinthinetic  gulf,  and 
on  the  W.  by  a  line  which  is  drawn  through  the 
town  of  Damis  ^Dema) ;  he  divides  this  region- 
according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Pt^emiea 
when  Cyrenaica  became  a  dependency  of  Aegypt-^ 
into  two  parts,  the  £.  of  which  was  oiled  Libtcus 
NoHos  (AiS^i  v6iu>t,  §  4)  and  the  W.  Mab- 
KASicua  NoMos  (Mofi^upuc^i  y6iu>t;  §  2)  ;  the 
line  of  separation  waa  niade  by  the  Catabatrxub 
MAGNira  (KarriSaiiut  itiyca,  Polyb.  zzzi.  26; 
Strab.  pp.  791,  798,  825,  838 ;  Stadiatm.  p.  440 ; 
Sail  Jug.  19 ;  Mela,  18.  §  2;  Plin.  t.  ft;  Ores, 
i.  2  ;  Steph.  B.)  This  elevation,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  900  feet,  according  to  some  authors 
separated  Aegypt  from  Cyrenaica,  and  extends  from 
the  coast  in  a  SSE.  direction  towards  the  Ossis  of 
of  Ammonium.  Edrisi  (vol  I  p,  125,  ed.  Jaubert) 
calls  it  'Jkdbah  el  SoUom,  or  staircase  descent, 
whence  the  port  Solom  and  Soloume  of  most  of  the 
earlier  "  Portnlani ; '  the  modem  name  is  'Akdbah 
d  Kibir.  Further  to  the  E.,  near  Paraetouiiun, 
was  the  smallsr  inclination  Catabathmub  Minok 
(Strab.  p.  838 ;  Solin.  30),  now  called  'AlcSbali  el 
Sgtr,  the  height  of  which  is  500  feet.  Shooting  out 
into  the  sea,  in  the  headland  Rai  el  KaneSi,  ik  takes 
a  direction  from  N.  to  S.  to  the  Oasis  of  Ghara.  In 
the  sea-board  of  this  arid  space,  following  the  coast 
from  E.  to  W.,  were  the  promontories  of  Dexu  {el 
Begf) ;  Hebmaevm  (Rat  el  Kamit) ;  the  harbour  of 
Gtzis  or  Ztgis  (_Mahadah) ;  Paraetohiuh  ( Au 
el  Haneii);  Afis  QBom  Ajoubah) ;  the  little  rotks 
called  SoopuLi  Tthdarei  {el  Chigry)  ;  Plyxi 
Fa.  {Rat  Hakm) ;  Paxorhub  {Martah  Salouni) ; 
Akdanis  Fboh.  (Bat  el  ifellah),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing harbour  Mehelai  Fb.;  Ahtiptrgob  (7V>iriii); 
Feirab  Pabtub  (Magiarat  el  Heabei),  with  its 
harboor  Batbacbcb  ;  Aeoohia  Fb.  {Am  el  Gha- 
edit),  with  the  islands  Aedonia  and  Platba 
{Bomba'),  and  Chebbohsbds  {Rat  el  Ttn.)  Along 
the  whole  of  this  coast  a  road  ran,  the  stations  on 
which  an  giren  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  (Segm. 
Tiii.)  One  river,  the  Pauubub  {TUAlovpos, 
PtoL  IT.  5.  §  2:  elZemmmih'),  watering  the  district 
of  AziBU,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Gulf 
of  Bomba.  The  interior,  which  was  occupied  by 
die  tribes  of  the  Adtruachidab  and  Giu- 
GAUMAE,  is  described  under  Oasis.  Tapobiris, 
Aris,  and  Farastohium  were  the  chief  towns,  of 
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wUch  the  rnina  (till  miuun.  ThrongboDt  the  whole 
of  Hannarica  no  vestiges  of  Aegyptian  architectare 
before  the  Greek  period  liave  been  foand.  The  sea- 
onion,  "•cillamaritiina,''  and  madder,  "rabia,"  which 
oorer  the  plains,  remind  the  traveller  of  what  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  189, 190)  says  about  the  practice  of  the 
Libyan  women  dving  their  goat-skins  with  red,  and  of 
the  portable  houses  constructed  of  stalks  of  asphodel, 
intertwined  withrushes.  Notv,asthen,the"  jerboa  " 
(fiiwovSj  Herod,  iv.  192)  is  common.  The  few  coins 
of  Uarinaric  towns,  such  as  those  of  Apis  and 
Batraefaos,  are  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the 
AegTptian  mints.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  2S)  enomerates  the  following 
tribes  in  Hannarica: — In  the  Lybian  name,  along  the 
eoast,  the  Ztoritae  (Zvypirat),  CHATrAKi  (X«t- 
Tcvol),  and  Zjgenses  (Zuyth)  ;  further  to  the  S,, 
in  the  interior,  the  Buzehsbs  (Bou(«7t)  and  Oo- 
DAun.  In  the  district  of  Ammonium  (§  23),  the 
Amaooiibri  QAfoyoiigpoi^,  Iobacchi  ('IoSok- 
XoOi  ■""'  Buaditab  ('Povoitrrax).  In  the  Har- 
maric  nome,  to  the  N.,  on  the  coast,  the  Libt- 
ARCHAB  (AifitK(f>x<^')i  the  Anbritae  (JAyriptrai\ 
and  Bassachitab  (Boa-ax'Tai) ;  to  the  S.  of  these, 
the  AvoiLAE  (AiylXoi),  Na8AMoke8  (Naaofui- 
ret),  and  Bacatab  (BwccEtoi)  ;  then  the  Auscni- 
BAK  (Aio'x'<r<u)i  who  belong  more  properly  to  Cy- 
renaica ;  Tafaitttae  (Tovwrrai);  and  further  to 
tiie  S.  theSEi!TiTBs(2ii>TiT(;),  Obilab  (JOSiAai), 
and  Aezari  (At^ofwi). 

(Pacho,  Poyage  daiu  la  3farmarique.  pp.  1 — 81  j 
Barth,  Wandertmjm,  pp.  499—546.)    [E.  B.  J.j 

MARMA'RIUM.     rCABYsros.] 

MARMOLITIS.     [PaphlaooIcia.] 

MABOBU'DUM  (yiap6goviu)'),  a  town  of  the 
Harcomanni  in  Bohemia  (Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  29),  and 
nndonbtedly  identical  with  the  royal  residence  of 
Uaroboduos,  with  a  fortress  attached  to  it,  mentioned 
by  Tacitns.  {Atm.  ii.  62.)  The  same  place,  er 
rather  the  fortress,  is  called  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290) 
Buiaemon,  and  is  identified  with  the  modeni£tK{»ew, 
in  Bohemia.  [L.  S.] 

MARONEIA  (Vtapittta  :  Eth.  MsfemlTrit),  a 
rich  and  powerful  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  A^ean  sea,  not  far  from  the  lake 
bmaiis.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Maron,  a  son  of  Dionysus  (Enrip. 
Cycl.  V.  100,  141),  or,  according  to  some,  a  com- 
panion of  Osiris  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  20) ;  but  Scymnus 
(675)  relates  that  it  was  built  by  a  colony  fixim 
Chios  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty-ninth  Olympiad 
(B.C.  540).  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18)  tells  ns  that 
the  ancient  name  was  Ortaguiea.  The  people  of 
Haronea  venerated  Dionysus  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  we  learn  from  their  coins,  probably  ou  account  of 
the  snperior  character  of  their  wine,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer  (Oi  ix.  196, 
seqq.).  This  wine  was  univereally  esteemed  all  over 
the  ancient  world ;  it  was  said  to  possess  the  odour  of 
Nectar  (Nonnus,  I  12,  xvii.  6,  ziz.  II),  and  to  be 
capable  of  mixture  with  twenty  times  its  qnantity 
of  water  (Hom.  Od.  ii.  209);  and,  acconling  to 
Pliny,  on  an  experiment  being  made  by  Mucianns, 
who  donbted  the  truth  of  Homer's  statement,  it  was 
fonnd  to  bear  even  a  latter  proportion  of  water. 
(Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  6 ;  comp.  "  Victa  Maroneo  foedatus 
lumina  Baccho,"  Tibnll.  iv.  I.  57). 

Maroneia  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Hacedon  m 
B.  c.  200  ;  and  when  be  was  ordered  by  the  Romans 
to  evacuate  the  towns  of  Thrace,  he  vented  his  rags 
by  alanghtaring  a  great  number  of  the  inhatntants  of 
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the  dty.    (Liv.  zzxi.  16,  xxxix.  24  ;  Polyb.  x^ 
6,  13,  xxiii.  II,  13.)     The  Romans  subsequently 
granted  Maroneia  to  Attains ;  but  they  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  revoked  their  gifV,  and  declared  it 
a  free  city.     (Polyb.   xxx.   3.)     By  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus  (Them.  ii.  2),  Haronoa  is  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Hacedon.      The  modem  name 
is  Uarogna,  and  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric.   (Comp.  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  §  2  ;  Scylax,  p.  27 
Strab.  vii.  331 ;  Amm.   Hare  zxii.  8,  xxrii.  4 
Hierocl.   p.    643;    Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.    p.   818 
TheophiL  ad  Autol  zL  p.  86.)  [A.  L.] 


com   OF   KAKOBBIA. 

MAROIISA  (McEptwira,  Zosim.  iii.  28),  a  small 
village  in  Mesopotamia,  at  which  the  army  of  Julian 
arrived,  just  before  the  combat  in  which  he  felL 
It  is  probably  the  same  which  Ammianus  calls  Ma- 
ranga  (xxv.  I),  but  its  exact  locality  cannot  now 
be  determined.  [V.] 

MABPESSA  (JAifwriaaa),  a  mountain  in  the 
island  of  Pares,  from  which  the  celebrated  Parian 
marble  was  obtained.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Miipinjo-ira.) 
[Paros.]  Hence  Virgil  (vi.  471)  epeiUu  of 
"  Marpesia  cautes." 

MAEPESSUS.     [Mbrmessus.] 

MARRU'BIUSt    [Marruvium.] 

MABRUCrai  (Mo^oukTi-oi,  Pol,  Stiab.;  Mo^- 
^vKivol,  Ptol),  a  nation  of  Central  Italy,  inhabiting 
a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Atemns,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  They 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  Atemus,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Frentani,  while  to  the  W.  and  SW.  they  ap- 
parently extended  inland  as  far  as  the  lofty  moun- 
tain barriers  of  the  MajeOa  knd  the  iforrone,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Feligni,  and  effectually  cut 
them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
on  that  side,  except  by  the  valley  of  the  Atemus, 
The  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  not  stated  by 
any  ancient  author,  but  was  probably  formed  by  the 
river  Foro,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
7  miles  tram  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus  (Petcara). 
Pliny,  indeed,  extends  the  district  of  the  Frentani 
as  &  as  the  Atemus  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  thus 
cutting  off  the  Msrmcini  altogether  from  the  sea; 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  is  erroneoos. 
[Frentani.]  The  Marrucini  were,  undoubtedly, 
like  the  other  tribes  in  then:  immediate  neighbourhood, 
of  Sabine  origin,  and  appear  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Marsi ;  indeed,  the  two  names  are  little 
more  than  different  forms  of  the  same,  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  been  already  recognised  by  Cato 
(qp.  Prucian.  ix.  p.  871).  But,  whether  the  Mar- 
rucini were  an  o&et  of  the  Marsi,  or  both  tribes 
were  separately  derived  from  the  common  Sabine 
Btock,  we  have  no  information.  The  Marrucini 
appear  in  history  as  an  independent  people,  but  in 
almost  constant  alliance  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
Vestiol  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  the  four 
nations  fomied  s  Idnd  of  leagiM  for  matoal  defence 
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(Iat.  1x3.  39;  Niebohr,  tqL  L  p.  101);  ind  hence 
■n  Sad  die  Uumcuii  geoenlly  fbUowing  the  lead 
■ad  sharing  the  fortanee  of  the  Uarai  and  Peligni. 
Bat  in  B.  c  311  they  appemr  to  have  taken  part 
irith  the  Sainnitea,  though  the  other  confederates 
mnained  neater;  a<  in  that  year,  according  to 
Diodoma,  they  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities  with 
Borne.  (Diod.  xiz.  105.)  No  mention  of  this  is 
fbnnd  in  Liry,  nor  is  their  name  noticed  in  B.  a  308, 
when  the  Marsi  and  Peligni  eppear  in  hostility  to 
Borne;  but  a  few  yean  after,  B.  o.  304,  all  three 
nationa,  together  with  the  Fientani,  united  in  send- 
ing ambassadors  to  soe  for  peace,  and  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  faTonrable  terms.  (Lir.  iz.  41, 
45;  Died.  zz.  101.)  From  this  time  the  Marm- 
dni  became  the  firm  and  fiiithfal  allies  of  Borne; 
and  are  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  aniiliariea 
gerring  in  the  Roman  armies.  (Dionys.  xz.  Fr. 
Didct.;  FoL  u.  24;  Liz.zliT.  40;  Sil.  Ital.Tiii.  519.) 
Daring  the  Second  Punic  War  their  fidelity  was 
^fTtmhmltm^  thoogh  their  territory  was  repeatedly  tr*- 
Tersed  and  ravi^ed  by  Hannibal  (Lir.  zzii.  9,  zzvi. 
II;  PoL  UL  88);  and  we  find  them,  besides  famish- 
ing their  usnal  coatingent  to  the  Soman  armies, 
pniriding  supplies  for  Claodins  Nero  on  his  march 
to  the  Uetaonis,  and  raising  a  force  of  Tolnnteera 
to  assist  Sci{«o  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.  (Lir. 
xznL  43,  xxriii.  45.)  In  the  Social  War,  however, 
they  fallowed  the  example  of  the  Marsi  and  FeUgni, 
and,  thoogh  thdr  name  is  less  often  mentioned  than 
tliat  of  their  more  powerfal  neighbours,  they  appear 
to  hare  borne  an  important  part  in  that  momentous 
contest  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,46;  Lir.  EfiL.  Izzii.; 
Oras.  ▼.  18.)  Thus  Herios  Aainins,  who  is  called 
by  Livy  "  praetor  Uatracinomm,''  and  was  slaun  in 
one  of  the  battles  between  Marina  and  the  Marsi,  is 
particularly  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  leaden  of  the 
Italian  allies.  (Lir.  E^.  IzxiiL;  VeU.  Fat.  ii.  16; 
Appian,  B.  C. !.  40.)  Bat  before  the  close  of  the 
year  89  B.  a  they  were  defeated,  and  their  territory 
isngai.  by  Solpidos,  the  lientoiant  of  Pompeios, 
and  aoen  after  reduced  to  submission  by  Pompeins 
hunaelf.  (Liv.  EfiL  Izz-ri.;  One.  t.  18;  Appian, 
a  C  L  iiS.) 

The  Usinuani  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the 
Boman  franchise,  and  became  qoickly  merged  in  the 
ordiuary  eondition  of  the  Italian  subjects  of  Bome. 
Hence  their  name  is  fium  henceforth  rarely  found  in 
liistaij;  though  it  is  incidentally  noticed  by  Cicero, 
as  well  aa  by  Caesar,  who  trararsed  their  territory 
on  his  inarch  from  Corfinium  into  Apulia.  (Cic. 
pro  Cfaeiit  19;  Caes.£.  a  123,  ii.  34.)  In  b.  c. 
43,  also,  they  were  among  the  most  prominent  to 
declare  themselTes  against  Antonius.  (Cic  PitZ. 
•ni.  8.)  From  these  notices  it  is  evident  that  they 
■till  retained  their  municipal  existence  as  a  separate 
people;  and  we  learn  fixim  the  geographen  that  this 
oontinaed  to  be  the  case  under  ^e  Boman  Empire 
also;  bat  tiie  name  gradually  sank  into  disuse. 
Tlwir  territory  waa  comprised,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vestini,  in  the  Fourth  Begion  of  Augustus;  in 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
sot  qoite  clear  to  which  it  was  sssigned,  the  Liber 
Coioniarum  including  Teste  amcng  the  "  Civitates 
Piceni,'  while  P.  Diaconus  lefen  it,  tcgetber  with 
the  Frentani,  to  the  province  of  Samnium.  (Stnb.  v. 
p.  241;  Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  in.  I.  §  60;  Lib. 
OA  j>.  258;  P.  Diac  ii.  20.) 

The  territory  of  the  Marrucmi  (ager  Uairaeinnt, 
Plin. ;  ij  lla^pouKiyv,  Strab.),  though  of  small  extent, 
ins  brtilB,  and,  boo^  >ta  lituation  on  the  £.  of  the 
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Apominei,  sloping  towards  tbe  sea,  eqjqyed  a  mnch 
milder  clhnate  than  that  of  the  neigbbonring  PelignL 
Hence  it  produced  oil,  wine,  and  com  in  abundance, 
and  appean  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  fruit  and  vegetablea,  (Plin.  zv.  19.  e.  21 ; 
Colamell.  x.  131.)  It  woald  appear  to  hare  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  (Plin.  iL  83.  s.  85,  zvii.  25. 
s.  38) ;  and  hence,  probably,  arose  tbe  apprehension 
ezprnsed  by  Statins,  lest  the  mountains  d  the  Mar- 
mcini  should  be  visited  by  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  bad  recently  occurred  in  Campania. 
(Stat  SBv.  iv.  4.  86.) 

The  only  city  of  importance  belonging  to  tbe 
Haimcmi  was  Tbatb,  now  Ciieti,  which  is  called 
by  several  writen  their  metropolis,  or  cajntal  city. 
At  a  later  period  its  municipal  district  appean  t» 
have  comprised  the  whole  territory  of  the  Marrucim. 
Idtsbfbokiuii,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries, 
and  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  IS  miles  from 
Corfinium,  at  the  Otieria  di  S.  FoZsntno,  was  never 
more  then  a  village  or  ricns  in  the  territory  of  Teate. 
Pollitinm,  mentioned  by  Diodoms  (zix.  105)  aa  a 
city  of  the  Harmcini,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Bomans  in  b.  c  311,  is  wholly  nnknown.  Atbb- 
KUH,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
served  ss  the  port  of  the  Marrucmi,  but  belonged 
to  the  Vostini.     (Stiab.  v.  p.  241.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

MABBU'VIUM  or  HABBU'BIUM  (Mapoilor, 
Strab. :  Etk.  Marruvins :  5.  Baudetto),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Marsi,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  kke  Fucmus,  and  distant  13  miles  from  Alba 
Fucensis.  Ancient  writen  agree  in  reprasenting  it 
as  tbe  capital  of  the  Marsi :  indeed,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  its  name  alone ;  Marrnvii  or 
Marrnbii  being  evidently  only  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Mani,  and  being  tbns  used  by  Virgil  as 
an  ethnic  appellation  (Afomina  de  gaiit.  Sen. 
vii.  750).  In  accordance  with  this,  also,  SQios 
Italicns  represents  Hamivium  as  deriving  its  name 
from  a  certain  Marrus,  who  is  evidently  only  an 
eponymous  hero  of  the  UanL  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  505.) 
We  have  no  account  of  Maimvinm,  however, 
previous  to  the  Boman  conquest  of  the  Hanks 
territory ;  but  under  the  Boman  £mpira  it  was  a 
flourishing  municipal  town ;  it  is  noticed  as  such 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  in  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  "  splendidissima  civitas  Marsorum 
Marruvium."  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  FUn.  in.  12.  s.  17 ; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R,  If.  5491,  5499 ;  OreU.  Inter. 
3149.)  Itseem8,indeed,to  have  been  not  nnfreqnently 
called  "  Civitas  Marsorum,"  and  in  the  middle  ages 
"Civitas  Marsjcana:"  hence,  even  in  the  Liber 
Coioniarum,  we  find  it  called  "  Marsns  mnnidpinm." 
(Zii.  Colon,  pp.  229, 256.)  It  is  noticed  in  the 
TabuU,  which  places  it  13  M.  P.  frx»n  Alba;  but  it 
was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  and  must  have 
communicated  with  that  high-road  by  a  branch 
from  Cerftnnia.  (^Tab.  TVut)  Marruvium  con- 
tinned  through  the  middle  ages  to  be  the  see  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Mani ;  and  it  waa  not  till  1580  that 
the  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
jPesctno.  The  site  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
S.  Senedetto,  from  a  convent  erected  on  the  spot 
Considenble  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  still  remain, 
indnding  portions  of  its  walls ;  tbe  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  &c.,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  as 
weU  as  statues,  have  been  discovered  on  tbe  site. 
These  rains  an  aitnated  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  about  two  miles  below  Peiema.  (Holsten.  ad 
Chivtr.  p.  151 ;  Bomanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  180 — 186; 
Kramer,  Fucmer  See,  f.  55 ;  Hoare's  Chut.  Tour, 
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»ol.  L  pp.  35T— 861.  The  imcripaom  ne  col- 
UntnA  by  Momnuen,  /.  A  N.  pp.  290—294.) 
The  little  river  Cioveneo,  which  flows  into  the  lake 
oloee  to  the  site  of  the  sncient  city,  is  proh«bly  the 
stieun  called  by  the  ancients  Pttonidb,  conoerning 
■which  they  related  many  mairels.  [FodKDS 
La  CUB.] 

Dionysins  mmtiona  (i.  14)  a  town  called  Uarn- 
Tiam  (Mapo&by)  among  the  ancient  settlements  of 
the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beate,  which 
is  eertiinly  distinct  from  the  above,  but  is  otherwise 
wholly  nnknown.  [ABORionras.]         [E.  H.B.] 

MABSE8.    [Babyi/jkia,  p.  362.] 

MABSI  (M^lpiroi :  Adj.  Mapirucdf,  Harsicns),  an 
ancieDt  nation  of  Central  luly,  who  inhabited  an 
inland  and  monntainoos  district  aroond  the  basin  of 
the  lake  Fneinns,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Peligni  towards  the  E.,  on  the  Sabinee  and  Vsstmi 
to  the  N.  and  on  the  Aeqnians,  Hernicans,  and 
Voliciaos,  to  the  W.  and  S.  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  they  were,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  npland  valleye  of  the  central  Apennines,  a  race 
of  Sabine  origin ;  thoogh  we  have  no  direct  testimony 
to  this  effect  Indeed  the  only  express  statement 
which  we  find  concerning  thdr  descent  is  that  which 
lepraenta  them  as  sprang  from  a  son  of  Circe, 
obviously  a  mere  mythological  fable  arising  from 
their  peculiar  customs.  (Plin.  vii.  2;  Sdin.  2.  §  27.) 
Another  tradition,  equally  fabulous,  bnt  obscurely 
known  to  us,  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
Lydian  origin,  and  derived  their  name  from  Marsyas. 
(Gelliinus,  of.  PUn.  iiH2.  s.  17 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  503.) 
But  the  dcae  omneetion  of  the  four  nations  of  the 
Harsi,  Iibrrncini,  Peligni  and  Vestini,  ean  leave  no 
icasooable  doubt  of  their  commou  origin;  and  the 
Sabine  descent  of  the  Peligni  at  least  is  clearly 
attested.  [Peuohi.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Harsi  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets 
in  a  manner  which,  without  distinctly  affirming  it, 
oertunly  seems  to  imply  their  connection  with  the 
Sabine  race  (Hor.  Kpod.  17. 29j  JaV.  iii.  169;  Virg. 
Gtorg.  ii.  167.)  That  the  Marsi  and  the  Marrudni 
were  closely  related  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
lesembUnoe  of  their  names,  which  are  in  fiust  only 
two  forms  of  the  same;  the  old  form  Marrubii  or 
Marravii,  retained  by  VirgU  (^Atu.  viL  750)  as  the 
name  of  the  people,  as  well  as  preserved  in  that  of 
their  capital  city,  Marrabium,  being  the  connecting 
link  between  the  twa  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  100.)  This 
connection  seems  "fo  have  been  tbaij  perceived  by 
Cato  lap.  Prudan.  ix.  p.  871),  though  he  mixed  it 
up  vrith  a  Btrimge  etymological  &ble.  But  we  have 
no  historical  account,  or  even  tradition,  of  the  origin 
or  separation  of  these  closely  connected  tribes,  which 
appear  in  history  together  with  the  Peligni  and 
Vestini,  as  nearly  related,  bnt  still  distinct,  nations. 
The  Marsi  are  first  noticed  in  Boman  history  in 
B.  o.  340,  at  which  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Peligni, 
were  on  friendly  tenns  with  the  Bomans,  and  granted 
a  free  passage  to  the  consuls  who  were  proceeding 
with  their  armies  through  Samninm  into  Campania. 
(Liv.  viii.  6.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Samnito  War  they  appear  to  have  remained  neutral; 
and  even  when  their  kinsmen  and  allies  the  Vestini 
were  assailed  by  the  Boman  arms,  they  did  not,  as 
had  been  expected,  take  up  arms  in  tlieir  defence. 
(Id.  viii.  29.)  It  was  not  till  u.  o.  308  that  we  first 
find  them  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Borne,  and  we 
have  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  then 
induced  them  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites.  (Id. 
ix.  41.)  It  is  indeed  singular  that  while  Liv;  notices 
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this  eampugn  as  memorable  from  its  bong  the  finA 
occasion  on  which  the  Bomans  were  opposed  to  the 
Marsians,  Diodorns  gives  a  wholly  different  acconnt, 
and  represents  the  two  nations  as  in  alliance  against 
the  Samnites.  (Died.  xx.  44.)  There  is,  however, 
every  probability  that  the  account  given  by  Livy  is 
the  more  correct  one,  as  we  find  shortly  after  (b.  c. 
304)  a  special  treaty  concluded  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrudni,  and  Peligni,  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Aequiana.  (Liv.  ix.  45;  Died.  xx.  101.)  Bnt 
a  few  years  later  (b.  o.  301)  the  Marsi  again  took 
up  arms  (this  lime  apparently  ringle-handed)  to 
oppose  the  foundation  of  the  Boman  colony  at  Carwoli, 
on  the  immediate  fi:ontien  of  their  territory.  They 
were,  however,  easily  defeated;  three  of  their  towns, 
Plestina,  Milionia,  and  Freulia,  were  taken ;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a  part  of  their  territory.  (Liv.  x.  3.)  With  this 
exception,  they  obtained  fitvonrable  terms,  and  the 
farmer  treaty  was  renewed. 

From  this  time  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  their  con- 
fsderate  tribes,  the  Marrncini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini, 
became  the  faithful  and  constant  allies  of  Borne,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  "  socii" 
whoM  contingents  bore  so  important  a  share  in  the 
Boman  victories.  The  names  of  the  finr  nations 
are  sometimes  all  mentioned,  sometimes  one  or  other 
of  them  omitted ;  while  the  Frentani,  who  appear, 
though  of  Samnite  origin,  to  have  maintained  closer 
political  relations  with  their  northern  neighbours, 
ate,  in  consequence,  often  associated  with  them. 
Thus  Polybins,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the 
several  Italian  nations  in  a.  c.  225,  dasses  the 
Marsi,  Marrncini,  Vestini  and  Frentani,  under  one 
head,  while  he  omits  the  name  of  the  Peligni  alto- 
gether. (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Dionysins,  on  the  other  hand, 
notices  tg  name  only  the  Marrncini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  among  the  Boman  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Ascnlum,  omitting  both  the  Marsi  and  Vestini  ; 
while  Silius  Italioos  enumerates  them  all  among  the 
Boman  allies  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  (Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  Didot;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495 — 520.)  Ennins  also 
associated  together  the  "Marsa  manns,  Paligna 
oohors,  Vestina  virnm  vis."  (Enu.  Fr.  p^  150.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  sufiered  severely 
for  their  fidelity  to  Bome,  their  territory  being  re- 
peatedly ravaged  by  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
11.)  Nevertheless,  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
war,  they  were  among  the  foremost  to  ofier  volnn- 
teers  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  Scipio  in  b.  a  205. 
(Id.  xxviiu  45.) 

During  this  period  the  Mar^  ■PPC"'  to  have 
earned  a  high  reputation  among  the  Boman  allies 
for  their  courage  and  skill  in  war;  a  character  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
But  their  chief  celebrity  was  derived  from  the  pro- 
mment  part  which  they  took  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Italian  allies  against  Borne,  commonly  called  the 
Social  War,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  man 
frequently  termed  by  the  Bomans  themselves  the 
Marsic  War.  (Bellnm  Maisicum,  Fast.  Capit. ;  VelL 
Pat.  iL  21 ;  Cic.  «fe  Die.  L  44,  &C.;  i  MapaiK6t 
KcJMOiurot  x6\(iu)s,  Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  Pompaedina 
Silo,  who  is  termed  by  Livy  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  this  memorable  contest,  was  himself  a  Matsian ; 
and  it  was  probably  at  his  instigation  that  the  Marsi 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  after  the  outbreak  (^ 
the  Ficentes  at  Asculum;  thus  at  once  imparting  to 
the  impending  contest  the  character  of  a  national 
war.  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  15;  Strab.  v.  p.  241:  Diod. 
xzzvii.3.)    Thar  example  was  immediately  foUow«d 
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faj  their  ncighlwan  and  kinsfolk  the  Peligni,  Ibr- 
rndni,  ud  Vestini,  u  well  u  bj  the  Sanmitei, 
Fnntiiii,  and  Lncaniana.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39; 
LiT.  EfiL  1"""'"  ;  Oros.  t.  1 8.)  Daring  the  militaiy 
opetationa  that  followed,  imperfect  as  is  onr  infimna- 
tun  concerning  them,  we  maj  clearljr  discern  that 
the  allies  formed  two  principal  groups;  the  one 
eompoaed  of  the  Mani,  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
boon  already  mentioned,  aa  well  as  the  Picentes,  and 
probahl;  the  Frantani;  the  other  of  the  Samnitea, 
with  tin  Lncanians,  Apniians,  and  some  of  the 
Campasians.  The  Harsi  appear  to  hare  stood,  bj 
ccmmon  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  former  section ; 
and  hence  we  frequently  find  their  name  alone  meo- 
tkned,  when  it  is  clear  that  their  eonfedeiatea  also 
Ciaght  bj  their  side.  At  the  fint  ootbreak  of  the 
«sr(B.a  91),  they  laid  siege  to  Alba  Facensis, 
a  Boinaa  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  (Lit.  Epit. 
hxii.),  which  appears  to  hare  at  first  defied  all  their 
eSats.  Bat  the  Roman  oonsal  P.  Batilins,  who 
was  sent  agunst  them,  prored  oneqoal  to  the  task. 
One  diriaioo  of  his  army,  nnder  Peipenna,  was  cut  to 
pieeea  at  the  ontset  of  the  campaign;  and  somewhat 
later  the  oonsal  himself  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  allied  ibrces  nnder  Vettins  Cata  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  43;  Lit.  Epit.  Izxiil;  Oras.  t.  18.)  C.  llarios, 
who  was  acting  as  legate  to  BntUioa,  is  said  to  hare 
letiieieJ  thia  disaster;  and  afterwards,  in  ooDJnsc- 
tioa  with  SaUa,  achieTed  a  decisive  Tictoiy  orer  the 
Hani,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  allies  lost  6000 
men,  and  the  leader  or  praetor  of  the  Uarmcini, 
Herins  Asinina,  was  shun.  But  notwithstanding 
this  adrantage,  it  appears  that  Marios  himself  was 
suable  to  keep  the  field,  and  was  almost  blockaded 
in  his  camp  by  Pompaedius  SSo;  and  when  at 
length  he  Tentnred  on  a  third  battle,  it  had  no 
deciaiTe  result.  Meanwhile,  his  colleagne  in  the 
rrwrnn^jiA  Q,  Cacpjo,  waa  totally  defeated  and  cat  to 
pieces  with  his  whole  army  by  the  Marsi;  while  an 
adrantage  gained  by  Ser.  Solpicins  orer  the  Peligni 
appean  to  haTe  led  to  no  important  result.  (Liv. 
EpiL  Ixziii.  Ixziv. ;  Appian  B.  C.H6;  Pint  Mar. 
S3;  Oroa.  t.  18.)  The  next  campaign  (b.  c.  89) 
proved  at  first  scarcely  more  iavoarable  to  the 
Boman  arms;  for  thoogh  the  consul  L.  Porcins 
Cato  obtained  some  successes  over  the  Marsi  and 
their  allies,  he  was  himself  shun  in  a  battla  near  the 
kke  Faeinoa.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  SO;  Ores.  ▼.  18.) 
Bat  it  is  probable  Uiat  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Bomana  in  admitting  to  the  {rancbise  all  these  of  the 
allies  who  were  willing  to  sabmit  had  a  great 
tendency  to  disarm  the  conftderates,  aa  well  aa  to 
intraduce  dissensions  among  tbem ;  and  this  cause, 
combined  with  the  sncoeasfol  operations  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeias  Strabo  and  his  lieutenant  Snlpicius, 
eflectwl  die  submission  of  the  Marradni,  Vestini, 
and  Peligni  before  the  dose  of  the  year.  The 
Mani  for  a  time  still  held  oat,  tfaongh  single-handed ; 
bat  repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them 
abo  to  sue  for  peace.  (LiT.  Epit.  IzxtL;  One.  t. 
18.)  Motwithstuiding  their  obstinate  resistance,  they 
vers  admitted  to  faToarable  terms,  and  receired,  in 
eammoa  with  the  reat  of  the  Italians,  the  fall  lighta 
of  Boman  citizens. 

Fmn  this  time  the  Mani  as  a  nation  disappear 
bnn  history,  and  became  merged  in  the  common 
oonditica  of  the  Italiana.  They  bowcTer,  still  re- 
tained mnch  of  their  national  character,  and  their 
OTiitmce  ai  a  separate  tribe  is  acknowledged  by 
rnanj  Boman  writers,  both  of  the  BepubUc  and 
BmjiR.    In  the  dnl  war  between  Caesar  and 
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Pompey  they  appear  to  hare  been  at  first  faronrably 
disposed  to  the  hitter;  and  the  twenty  cohorts  with 
which  Domitins  occupied  Corfininm  were  principally 
raised  among  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  or  their  imme- 
diate neighbonre.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  1 5,  20.)  In  like 
manner,  the  Marsi  are  msntioned  as  declaring  them- 
selTes,  ss  a  people,  m  faToor  of  Vetpasian  during  the 
ciTil  war  between  him  and  Vitellins.  (Tac.  Bitl. 
iiL  59.)  In  the  days  of  Cicero,  the  Mani  and 
Peligni,  aa  well  aa  the  Sabines,  were  comprised  in 
the  Sergian  tribe (Cic  in  Yatin.  IS;  Schol.  Bob.<Kf 
i)c.);  and  at  a  later  period  all  three  were  mduded 
in  the  Fourth  Begion  of  Augustas,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  wu  oompoeed  of  the  brarest  nations  of  all 
Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  17.)  In  the  later  diTision 
of  the  Empire,  the  territoiy  of  the  Marsi  (Hareonim 
regio)  was  included  in  the  pnrinoe  named  Valeria. 
(P.  Siac.  ii.  20;  Lib.  CoL  p.  229.)  It  appean  to 
have  early  farmed  a  sepaiate  eccleaiastical  diocese; 
and  in  the  middle  agea  the  bishop  of  Harmvium 
bore  the  title  of  "  Episcopus  Marsomm,"  which  is 
still  retained  by  the  bishope  of  PescnM,tawliich  place 
the  see  has  been  transfened.  (Bingham'a  Eeek- 
riaitical  Anliqmliei,  book  iz.  cb.  6.  §  S.)  The  dia- 
trict  comprised  within  it  a  still  familiarly  called  "  the 
land  of  the  Marn,*  and  the  noble  Boman  family  of 
Cdonna  bean  the  title  of  Connts  of  the  Mani. 
(K.  CraTen's  Abnmi,  toL  i.  p.  144.) 

The  Mani  appear  to  have  been  always  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  STen  beyond  their  hardy  and  war- 
like neighboun,  for  their  Talour  and  spirit  in  war. 
Virgil  adduces  them  aa  the  fint  and  meet  prominent 
example  of  the  "  genus  acre  nrfim"  which  Italy  waa 
able  to  produce :  and  Horace  alludea  to  the  "  Manio 
cohorts*  aa  an  almost  prarerbial  ezpnasion  for  the 
bnTeet  troops  in  the  Boman  army,  (Virg.  Gtorg.  ii. 
167  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iL  20.  18,  iii.  S.  9.)  Appian  also 
tells  OS  that  a  proreibial  saying  was  cnirent  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  that  no  tri- 
umph had  erer  been  gained  orer  the  Mani  or  «n(&- 
oat  the  Marsi  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  46).  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  saying  will  not  bear  examination, 
bat  it  sufficiently  proTcs  the  high  character  they  had 
earned  aa  Boman  auxiliaries.  In  common  with  tbs 
Sabines  and  other  mountain  tribes,  they  retuneddown 
to  a  late  period  their  mstio  and  fm^  habits ;  and 
are  dtsd  by  the  Boman  poets  aa  examplea  of  primi- 
tiTe  simplicity.    (Jut.  iii.  169,  zir.  180.) 

Bat  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Manians  was  their  peculiar  skill  in  magical  cbanns 
and  incantations, — especially  in  charmbg  Tenomoua 
nptiles,  so  as  to  render  them  innoxious.  This  power, 
which  they  were  said  to  hare  deriTed  from  their  an- 
cestresa  Circe,  or  fipom  the  local  divinity  Angitia, 
who  was  described  as  her  sister,  was  not  confined  to 
a  few  indiTidnals,  though  the  priests  appear  to  haw 
prindpally  exercised  it,  bnt,  according  to  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  was  possessed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
(Vug.  Aen.  vii.  750—758;  Sil.  lUl.  Tiii.  495— 601 ; 
Plin.  Tii.  2,  xxi.  13.  s.  25,  xxviii.  3.  s.  6 ;  Solin.  2. 
§27;  Gell.  xvL  11;  Lamprid.  Btliogab.  23.)  It 
is  winthy  of  notice  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions still  pretend  to  pcsaeas  the  same  occult  powen 
aa  their  ancestors:  and  are  often  seen  as  wanderere 
in  the  streets  of  Naplea  carrying  boxes  full  of  ser- 
pents of  Tarious  sizes  and  coloun,  against  the  bites 
of  which  they  profess  to  chann  both  themselves  and 
the  spectators.     (CraTen's  Abrwm,  vol  L  p.  145.) 

The  physical  characten  of  the  land  of  the  Hani 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  of  the 
bJte  Focuf  us ;  the  basin  of  which,  snnounded  on. 
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sU  tidet  hf  Mtj,  or  atnoiglj  muked  moDntain 
ridgta,  may  be  considered  u  oonstitating  the  oatonl 
limita  of  Uieir  territory.  Bat  towards  the  NE.  we 
find  that  Alba  Fncensis,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  this  natural  district,  and  hence  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  beloofnng  to  the  Marai  (Ptol.  iii,  1.  §  57 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  507),  was  more  properly  an  Aeqnian 
citj  [Alba  Fuckhsis]  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  (though  separated  from 
the  lake  by  an  intervening  mountain  ridge)  was 
included  in  the  Marsic  territory,  as  Antinum  (Ctpda 
JtAntiao)  was  unquestionably  a  Marsian  city.  [Ak- 
nxuM.]  On  the  N.  the  Marsi  were  aepai^ted  firom 
the  Sabiues  and  Vestini  by  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Jfonte  Velimi  and  its  neighbours ;  while  on  the  S. 
another  mountain  group,  of  almost  eqnal  tievation, 
■epanted  them  from  the  northern  valleys  oT  Sam- 
ainm  and  the  sources  of  the  Sagms  (^Sangn).  On 
the  E.,  a  ridge  of  very  inferior  height,  but  forming  a 
strongly  marked  barrier,  divided  them  fian  the  Pe- 
ligni,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Giao,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Atemns.  From  its  great  elevation  above 
tbe  sea  (8176  fleet  at  the  level  of  the  lake),  even 
more  than  from  the  mountains  which  surrounded  it, 
the  land  of  the  Mani  had  a  cold  and  ungenia]  climate, 
and  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com,  but  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fruit,  as  well  as  wine,  though 
the  latter  was  considered  harsh  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  507;  Athen.  i  p.  26;  Hardal, 
ziii.  121,  ziv.  116.) 

The  principal  town  of  the  Ksni  was  UiKKt;- 
Timf ,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  5.  Sene- 
deUo,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinns.  This 
iras  indeed  (if  Alba  Fuoenais  be  excladed)  probably 
the  only  place  within  their  territory  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a  city.  The  others,  aa  we  are  told  by 
Silins  Italiens,  though  nnmerous,  were  for  the  most 
part  obscure  places,  rather  fortified  villages  (castella) 
than  towns.  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  510.)  To  this  class 
belonged,  in  all  probalxlity,  the  three  places  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  S)  as  having  been  taken  in  B.  c.  301 
by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Mazimus, — Hilionia, 
Plestina,  and  Fnsilia  ;  all  three  names  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown,  and  there  is  no  clae  to  their 
site.  Pliny,  however,  assigns  to  the  Harsi  the  fol- 
lowing towns  : — Anzaxtia  (Anzantini),  the  name 
of  which  is  found  also  (written  AifZATixi)  in  an 
inscription,  and  must  have  been  situated  near  A»- 
drouaao  or  Scargola,  ia  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  .^iia  (Hoare's  Cbmieal  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  367 ; 
Hommsen,  Inter.  R.  If.  5628) ;  AirnHim  (Anti- 
nates),  now  Cirita  d'Antmo;  LuCDS  (Luoensea), 
more  properly  Luces  AifamAB,  still  called  Lugo, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  ;  and  a  "  populns  '  or 
community,  which  he  terms  Fncenses,  who  evidently 
derived  their  name  from  the  lake ;  bat  what  part  of 
its  shoraa  they  inhabited  is  uncertain.  Besides 
these  he  notices  a  tradition,  mentioned  also  by  Soli- 
nns,  that  a  town  named  Archippe,  founded  by  the 
mythical  Marsyas,  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
waters  of  tbe  lake.  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17;  Solin.  S. 
§  6.)  From  the  number  of  inscriptions  fonnd  at 
Tnuaeco,  a  village  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  an  ancient  sits ; 
but  its  name  is  unknown.  (Mommsen,  {.  c.  p.  295.) 
The  only  town  of  the  Harsi  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii  1.  §  57)  besides  Alba  Fncenas,  is  a  jjaee  which 
be  eaOs  Asx  (AI{),  a  name  in  all  probabili^  cor- 
mpt,  for  which  we  should  perhaps  read  Avfa, 
the  Anxatia  or  Anzantia  of  Pliny.  CERrsinnA, 
aplace  known  only  firom  the  Itineraries,  was  situated 
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on  tbe  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading 
over  tbe  Mens  Imeus  into  the  valley  of  the  Peligni. 
This  remarkable  pass,nowcalled  the/'oreadiCarwo, 
must  in  all  ages  have  formed  tbe  principal  line  of 
commmucation  between  the  lilarsi  and  their  eastern 
neighbonrs,  the  Peligni  and  MamudnL  Another 
natural  line  of  commanication  led  from  the  baun  of 
the  Fucinus  near  Cdaao  to  the  valley  of  the  Ater- 
nns  near  AquUa.  It  mast  be  this  line  which  waa 
followed  by  a  route  obeenrely  given  in  the  Ta- 
bula as  leading  from  Aveia  through  a  place  called 
Frusteoiae  (?)  to  Alba  and  Marruvium  {Tab. 
Peat.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MABSIGNI,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitns  (Germ.  43),  probably  occnpying  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  the  Upper  Elbe.  In  language 
and  manners  they  belonged  to  the  Suevi.  (Comp. 
Zenss,  Die  DeuttcKen,  p.  124.)  [L.  &] 

MABSO'NIA  (Maproria),  or  UABSO'NIUM 
(Tab.  /*<«(.),  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  sonth  of  the 
river  Savna,im  the  road  between  Sisda  andSerritium ; 
is  identified  by  some  with  the  town  of  luenova,  at  the 
moDth  of  tbe  Umm  into  the  Sore.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 6.  § 
7 ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

MARSYABAE  (MufKniieaO,  a  town  of  the  Rha- 
manitae,  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Strabo  aa 
tbe  utmost  limit  of  the  Roman  expedition  under 
Aelins  Gallus,  the  siege  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  after  six  days  for  want  of  water,  and  to 
commence  his  retreat.  Tbe  only  direct  clue  afibrded 
by  Strabo  to  the  position  of  tbe  town  is  that  it  was 
two  days  distant  from  the  Frankincense  coootry; 
but  the  interest  attaching  to  this  expedition — .which 
promises  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  tbe  classical 
geography  of  Arabia,  but  has  hitherto  served  only 
still  fnrther  to  perplex  it  — demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  site  in  connection  with  the  other  placea 
named  in  the  only  two  remaining  veraons  of  the 
narrative.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider, — (L)  the 
texts  of  the  classical  authors.  (II.)  The  conunen- 
taries  and  glosses  of  modem  writers  on  the  subject. 
(III).  To  ofier  snch  remarks  as  may  serve  either  to 
reconcile  and  harmonise  conflicting  views,  or  to  in. 
dicats  a  more  satisfactory  result  than  has  hitherto 
been  arrived  at.  In  order  to  study  brevity,  the 
conclusions  only  will  be  stated ;  the  argnments  on 
which  they  are  supported  must  be  sought  in  the 
writings  referred  ta  I.  To  commence  with  Strabo, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Roman  general  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  and  whose  account,  scanty 
and  nnsatiafiu^ty  as  it  is,  has  all  the  authority  of 
a  personal  narrative,  in  which,  however,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  omit  all  incidents  but  snch  as  directly 
bear  on  the  geography.  [Didionarg  of  Biographg, 
Gallus,  Aeuus. J  After  a  voyage  of  1 5  days  from 
Cleopatris  [AssuroR,  Na  1],  the  expedition  arrived 
at  Leuce  Come  (An«c4)  Kafoi"),  a  considerable  sea- 
port ih  the  eountiy  of  the  Mabathaeans,  under  whose 
treacheions  escort  Gallns  had  placed  his  armament. 
An  epidemic  among  the  troops  obliged  him  to  pass 
the  summer  and  winter  at  this  phkce.  Setting  oat 
again  in  the  spring,  they  traversed  for  many  days  a 
banan  tract,  through  winch  they  had  to  cany  their 
water  on  camels.  This  brought  them  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Aretas,  a  Hnntnin  of  Obcdas,  the  chief  sheikh 
of  the  Nabethaei  at  the  time.  They  took  thirty 
days  to  pass  through  this  territory,  owing  to  the 
obstructions  placed  in  tbeir  way  by  their  guide  Syl- 
lasos.  It  produced  spelt  and  a  few  palms.  They 
next  came  to  tbe  nomad  country  named  Ararena 
Cheufiii/ii),  under  a  sheikh  named  Sabus.     This  it 
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took  them  fifty  dsys  to  tnTona,  throngh  tha  ikiilt 
of  tbor  guide;  vhoi  they  came  to  the  city  of  the 
Ai^nni  {'Aypcavf),  lying  in  *  peacefnl  and  frnitfol 
coontiy.  Tbia  they  took;  and  after  a  march  of  six 
days,  came  to  the  river.  Here,  after  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  the  Bomans  killed  10,000  Arabs,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men,  they  took  the  city  called  Asca 
CAvks),  then  Athrulla  Q'ABpovWa),  and  proceeded 
to  Harsyabae  of  the  Rhamanitae,  then  );avemed  by 
Ilisams,  £rom  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they 
eonimenced  their  retreat  by  a  mnch  shorter  route. 
Kine  days  broa^ht  them  to  Anagtana  (JArdypana), 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought;  eleven  more 
to  the  Seren  Wells  ('Eirri  ^cora),  so  called 
irom  the  &ct;  then  to  a  Tillage  named  Chaalla 
(X^oXAo),  and  another  named  Malotha  (MoXtiAa), 
—  the  latter  situated  on  a  river, — and  thnmgh  a 
desert  with  few  watering-places  to  Kers  or  Negra 
Come  (Jftp^  K^fiTj'),  on  the  sea-shore,  snbject  to 
Obodas.  This  retreat  was  accomplished  in  sixty 
days;  the  advance  had  occupied  six  months.  From 
Kera  they  sailed  to  Myos  Hoimns  (Muii  fpiios) 
in  eleven  days.  Thus  far  Strsbo  (xvi.  p.  782). 
Pliny  is  much  more  brief.  Be  merely  states  that 
Gailas  destn^ed  towns  not  mentioned  by  previous 
writen,  Megrs,  Amnestmm,  Nesca,  Magusa,  Tam- 
maeum,  Labeda,  tha  above-named  Mariaba  (i.  e. 
the  Hariaba  of  the  Calingii,  3),  and  Caripeta,  the 
mnotest  point  which  he  reached.  {Hist  Nat, 
yi.  88.)  The  only  geographical  point  mentioned'by 
Dion  Caasins,  who  dwells  chiefly  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  army,  is  that  the  important  city  of  Athlula 
CA^Ao^Aa)  was  the  limit  of  this  diaastrons  expe- 
dition.   (Dion  Cass,  liil  29.) 

II.  The  variations  of  commentaton  on  this  nar- 
imtive  may  be  estimated  by  these  £uts:  Dean 
Vincent  maintains  that,  "  as  Pliny  says,  that  places 
which  occur  in  the  expedition  of  Gallus  are  not  found 
in  anthers  previous  to  his  time,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  subsequent  writers;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  ancient  or  modem,  who  will  do  more  than 
affiard  matter  for  conjecture."  (PeripL  pp.  300, 301.) 
Mr.  Fonter  asserts,  "  Of  the  «ght  cities  named  by 
Pliny,  the  names  of  two  most  clearly  prove  them 
to  be  the  same  with  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
3tnbo;  and  that  seven  out  of  the  eight  stand,  widi 
moral  oertainty,  and  the  eighth  with  good  proba- 
bility, identified  with  as  many  Arab  towns,  still 
actully  in  being."  (Jltognphy  ofAnbia,  voL  n. 
p.  3ia}  D'Anville  and  M.  Fresnel  (m/  ctt)  con- 
duct the  expedition  to  Hadramaut,  in  the  aouthsm 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  Gosselin  does  not  extend 
it  beyond  the  Bajat.  (SSeAerehti  sur  la  Geogra- 
fUa  da  Ancient,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 14.)  Bat  these  va- 
rious theoriea  require  more  distinct  notice.  1.  D'An- 
viOe,  following  Bochart  {Chanaan,  i.  44),  identi£ea 
Leoce  Come  with  tha  modem  ffawr  or  EUHaura, 
<m  the  Bed  Sea,  a  little  north  of  tha  latitude  of 
Medina,  justifying  the  identification  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  moniiig  between  the  native  uid  the  Grtek 
names.  Anagrana  he  fixes  at  Nageran  or  Negran 
{^Nedjran),  a  town  in  the  HE.  of  Yemen ;  oon- 
(istently  with  which  theory  he  makes  the  Msrsyabae 
of  Strabo  identical  with  the  Mariaba  of  the  same 
gcogiapber;  though  Strabo  makes  the  latter  the 
capital  of  tha  Sabaei,  and  assigns  tha  former  to 
the  Bhamanitae.  Finally,  D'Anville  places  ChsaUa 
at  KhaUlan  {Et-ChmJtmy,  in  the  MW.  extremity 
of  Jonen,  and,  therefore,  as  he  presumes,  on  the 
BoDian  line  of  retreat  between  Anagrana  and  the 
Ma.      (D'Anville    Giogrtgfhie   anctowe  abfegie, 
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torn.  S.  jf.  816,  217,  223,  224).  S.  Charalin,  as 
before  noticed,  maintains  that  the  expedition  did  not 
pass  beyond  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  Bedjaz ;  that 
the  Negra  of  Pliny  =  the  Megran  of  Ptolemy  => 
the  modem  tfohra  or  Maaden  en-Nokra  (in  the 
NW.  of  Nedjd) ;  that  Pliny's  Ma^nisa  =  Megarith- 
voir  (which  he  marks  in  his  map  MW.  of  Negra, 
and  due  East  of  lioiiah,  his  Leuee  (pp.  254,  255), 
perhaps  identical  with  Dahr  eUUaghair  in  Bitter's 
map ;  that  Tammacnm  in  Pliny  =:  Thacma  in  Pto- 
lemy ^  the  modem  Tima  (which  he  places  nearly 
dne  north  of  N^ra,  between  it  and  Magusa)  = 
Teimd  in  Bitter,  between  Maaden  en-Nokra  and 
OaAr  d-Uaghmr ;  that  Labecia  =  Laba  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  does  not  place  ;  that  Athmlla^Iathrippa 
[Lathbippa]  in  Ptolemy  b=  iiediaeh  ;  that  Ma- 
riaba in  Pliny  >=  Marsyabae  in  Strabo,;=Maooraba 
in  Ptolemy  ^  Mecoa ;  and  laatly,  that  Caripeta,  the 
extreme  pant  according  tn  Pliny,  =:  Ararene  in 
Strabo^^modem  Cariatain,  in  the  heart  of  El-Nedjd. 
(Gosselin,  I.  e.  pp.  113 — 116.)  3.  Dean  Vincent'a 
opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  recovering  any  cine  to 
the  line  of  march  has  already  been  stated  ;  bnt  he 
ventures  the  following  conjectures,  partly  in  agree- 
ment, and  partly  in  correction,  of  the  preceding. 
He  adopts  the  Leuce  Come  of  Gosselin,  i.  e.  MoSah  ; 
the  Anagrana  or  Negra  of  D'Anville,  i.  e.  Nedjra»  of 
Femea;  and  thinks  that  the  country  of  the  no- 
mades,  called  Ararini,  has  a  resemblance  to  tha 
territoy  of  Medina  and  Mecca ;  and  that  the  space 
of  fifty  days  employed  in  psssing  it,  is  soma  con- 
firmation of  the  conjecture.  Marsyal>ae,  he  thinks, 
could  not  be  Mariaba  of  the  Tank  ;  but  takes  it  aa 
the  general  name  for  a  capital, — in  this  case  of  the 
MinSans, — which  he  suggests  may  oonraspond  with 
the  Caripeta  of  Pliny,  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Strabo, 
the  capital  of  the  Mintans,  and  the  Carai-peta,  or 
Cami-petra  of  modem  geographers.  The  fact  that 
Strabo  speaks  of  Cama  as  the  capital  of  the  Minaei, 
and  places  Marsyabae  in  the  territory  of  the  Bha- 
manitae, is  dispoMd  of  by  the  doable  hypothesis,  that 
if  Ilasar  is  the  king  of  this  tribe,  whether  Calingii, 
Rhamanitae,  or  Elaeeari,  all  three  were  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Minfians.  Of  Neia,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  ha  remarks,  that  it  being  in 
the  country  of  Obodas,  it  most  be  within  the  limits 
of  Petraea;  but,  as  no  modem  represeutative  offers, 
it  should  be  placed  as  far  below  (south  of)  Leuce 
Coma  as  the  province  will  admit.  (Vincent,  Per^Uui 
(/  the  Erytkrem  Sea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  290—311.)  4. 
M.  Fresnel,  long  a  resident  in  the  country,  tbmki 
that  the  Harsyabae  of  Strabo  must  be  identical  with 
the  Mariaba  in  Pliny's  list  of  captured  cities,  the 
same  writer's  Banmalaciun,  and  Ptolemy's  Mariama; 
and  that  the  Bhamanitae  of  Strabo  are  the  Bhamnni 
of  Pliny,  the  Manitae  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Uinaei,  to  which  rather  than  to  the  other 
division,  the  Charmaei,  Mariaba  Baramakcam  sbonld 
have  been  assigned.  In  agreement  with  Vincent,  he 
finds  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  in  tha  capital  of  tha 
Minaei,  L  a.  tha  Carana  of  Strabo  and  the  Caman 
Bagia  of  Ptolemy,  which  ha  however  finds  in  the 
modem  AUChxm  in  the  Waefy  JMm  or  Damm 
(^Kwrein  and  (rretn  in  Kiepert's  and  Zimmerman's 
maps),  six  or  seven  days'  journey  north  of  Movk- 
aUah,  and  in  the  heart  of  Hadramaut.  (Fresnel,  in 
Journal  Atiatique,  JmUet,  1840,  3me  s^rie,  torn.  x. 
pp.  83 — 96,  177,  &c.)  He  fancied  that  ha  reco- 
vered the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  m  the  site  of  Khoar- 
oj^Mh,  also  m  tha  vicmity  of  Motdcallah  {lb. 
f.  196).     5.  Dasvergacs  prefers  the  identification . 
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of  Laaoe  Come  with  SUHaura,  proposed  hf  D'An- 
▼ille,  to  the  lioilcA  of  Gosselin  ud  Yincent  In 
oummon  vith  D'Aiirille  and  Vincent,  he  finds  the 
town  of  Anagrana  (which  he  writes  **  U  Tille  dee 
K^granes  ")  in  the  modem  Nedjrin,  and  doubtinglj 
fixes  Hare^abae  at  Jfdrei  in  Femea.  The  Uanitae 
of  Ptolemy  he  identifies  with  the  Rbamaniue  of 
Strabo, — enggesting  an  ingenious  correction  to  Ja- 
]nanitae=the  people  of  Yemen  (Jj'XJnivert.  Arable^ 
pp.  58, 59).  6.  Jomaid,  one  of  the  highest  antho- 
lities  on  Antnan  geography,  has  offered  a  ttit  vain- 
able  remarks  on  the  expedition  of  Gallus,  with  a 
Tiew  to  determine  the  line  of  march.  He  thinks  the 
name  Uarsyabae  an  evident  cormption  for  Hariabo, 
which  he  assmnes  to  he  "  that  of  the  Tank,"  the 
capital  of  the  Hinaei,  now  Mdreb.  Negranea  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  Nedjrin  ot  Negrin,  nine 
days' journey  NW.  of  Mirdi.  He  fixes  Lisuoe  Coma 
at  MoUak,  and  Negra  or  Mera  opposite  to  Cotegr,  in 
the  26th  degree  of  latitude.  His  argument  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  day's  march  is  ingenioiu. 
The  whole  distance  from  Mireb  to  the  place  indi- 
cated wonld  be  350  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree.  From 
Hariaba  to  Negra  was  60  days'  march:  Negrin, 
therefore,  which  was  nine  days  from  Mariaba,  is  ^ths 
of  the  whole  march,  and  Wady  Nedjrin  is  52  leagues 
KW.  of  Mireb.  The  distance  of  the  Seven  Wells, 
eleven  days  from  NegrAn, = JJths  of  the  marcht=  117 
leagues  from  Mariaba :  and  the  same  analogy  might 
have  been  applied  to  Chaalla  and  the  river  Malothas, 
had  Strabo  indicated  the  distances  of  these  two  sta- 
tions. The  tnope,  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  on  their 
retreat  most  have  traversed  theprovinceof^jyr,  a  dis- 
trict between  Temen  and  the  ^«^'as  (whose  geography 
has  been  recently  restored  to  us  by  M.  Jomard),  and 
one  of  the  elerated  plains  which  separate  the  monn- 
tain  chain  of  Femen  from  that  of  the  Hedjae.  "  The 
road,"  he  says, "  is  excellent,  and  a  weak  body  of  troops 
conld  defend  it  against  a  numerous  army."  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  line  followed  in  the  retreat,  he 
briefly  oonsiderB  the  advance:— "The  conntry  go- 
verned by  Aretas,  and  the  next  mentioned,  Ararene, 
correspond  with  Thamoud  and  Nedjd,  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  latter  province  approaching  Ne^ritn 
has  always  been  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  dis- 
trict AJca,  on  the  river,  and  AthmUa,  the  last- 
named  station  before  Mariaba,  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  as  the  distances  are  not  stated ;  and  the 
line  between  Nedjr&n  and  MSereb  is  still  but  little 
known."  (Jomard,  ap.  Mengm.  Hiitoire  de  FEgi/pte, 
4v.,  pp.  383 — 389.)  7.  Mr.  Forster  has  investi- 
gated the  march  with  his  usual  diligence,  and  with 
the  partial  snccess  and  failure  that  most  almost 
neceaearily  attach  to  the  investigation  of  so  difficult 
a  subject.  To  take  first  tbe  three  main  points,  vis., 
Lenoe  Come,  the  point  of  departure ;  Uarsyabae,  the 
extreme  limit ;  and  Nera,  tbe  point  at  which  they 
embarked  on  their  return.  He  accepts  D'Anville's 
identification  of  Ha^ira  as  Leuce  Come,  thinking  the 
coincidence  of  name  decisive ;  Marsyabae  he  finds  in 
Sabbia,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Sabie,  a  dis- 
trict on  tbe  northern  confines  of  Temen,  100  miles 
S.  of  Beiihe,  the  frontier  and  key  of  Temen ;  and 
Kera,  in  Tembo,  the  tea-port  of  Medina.  The  line 
of  march  on  their  advance  he  makes  very  circuitous, 
as  Strabo  intimates ;  conducting  them  first  through 
the  heart  of  Xedjd  to  the  province  of  £l-A  hia  on  the 
Pereian  Oulf,  ud  then  again  through  the  same  pro- 
vince in  >  SW.  direction  to  Temen.  On  thew  re- 
treat, he  brings  them  direct  to  Net^r&n,  then  diM 
west  to  tbe  tea,  which  they  coast  as  (mi  north  as 
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TsmSo.  To  be  more  particular:  he  thinks  tliat  "  a 
diffuvoea  in  distance  in  the  advance  and  retreat, 
commensurate,  in  some  reasonable  degree,  with  the 
recorded  differpuce  of  time,  i.  e.  as  3  to  1,  must  be 
fonnd  ;  that  the  caravan  rrad  fi?am  Ba&ra  by  Me- 
dina and  Kaiym,  into  the  heart  of  Nedjd,  was  the 
line  followed  by  Gallns  (the  very  route,  in  fitct, 
traversed  by  Captain  Sadlierin  1819 :  Tramaetiont 
of  Lit.  Soe.  of  Bombay,  voL  x.  pp.  449 — 493), 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  great  Nedjd  roads  into 
Temen,  the  description  of  which  in  Bnrckbardt 
agrees  in  many  minute  particulars  with  the  brief 
notices  of  Strabo.  He  further  finds  nearly  all  the 
towns  named  by  Pliny  as  taken  by  tbe  Bomans,  oo 
this  line  of  march  :  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii  in  Mereib, 
in  the  ME.  extremity  of  Ne^d,  within  the  province 
<^  ffagar  or  Bahrein — in  the  former  of  which  namea 
he  finds  tbe  Ararena  or  Agsrena  of  Straba  Caripeta 
he  identifies,  as  Goeselin  had  done,  with  CaritUam  in 
Nedjd ;  bnt  ha  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how 
Pliny  conld  call  this  the  extreme  limit  of  the  expe- 
dition,— **  quo  longissime  pncessit,"  The  Tamma- 
ens  of  Pliny  =s  the  Agdami  of  Ptolemys=the  well- 
known  town  of  Toy/.  Magnsa  (Ptolemy's  Magulaha) 
presents  itself  in  Kom  el-Maghtal,  a  place  situated 
about  half-way  between  Tayf  and  Nedjrin,  wiiich 
Ust  is  with  him,  as  with  all  preceding  writers  ex- 
cept Gosselin,  the  Anagrana  of  Strabo,  the  N^ra  of 
FUny.  "Labecia  is  the  auHgram,  with  the  slightest 
possible  inversion,  of  AUBeithe ;"  and  this  is  called, 
by  the  northern  Bedouins  "  the  key  of  Temen," — tlie 
only  pass,  according  to  Bnrckbardt,  for  heavy-laden 
camels  going  from  Mekka  to  Temen,  "  a  very  fertile 
district,  extremely  rich  in  date-trees."  The  river  at 
wbicli  the  battle  with  the  Arabs  was  fought  is  the 
modem  Sancan,  "which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Bet^at  mountains  near  Kom  d-Uaghial,  after  a 
southern  course  of  somewhat  more  than  100  miles, 
is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Tehamah,  to  the  westmud 
of  the  mountains  of  Asyr."  The  Asca  of  Strabo, 
the  Neaca  of  Pliny,  are  "  obviously  identical  with 
&>ncoii,  the  present  name  of  a  town  seated  on  tbs 
Dunoon  river,  near  its  terminatian  in  the  sands." 
Athmlla,  next  mentioned  by  Strabo,  is  again  Labecia, 
i.  e.  Beishe  ;  and  this  hypothesis  "  implies  a  counter- 
march," of  which  there  is  no  Unt  in  the  authors. 
Lastly,  "  if  Amnestus  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
representative  in  Jbn  Moan  (the  Manambis  of  Pto- 
lemy), a  town  about  half-way  between  Beithe  and 
SaMa,  all  the  cities  enumerated  by  Pliny  occor  on 
the  route  in  question." 

As  to  the  retreat  of  the  army.  From  Harsyabaa 
to  Nedjrin,  a  distance  of  from  140  to  160  miles,  was 
accomplished  in  nine  days;  thence  to  the  Seven 
Wells,  eleven  days  from  Nedjrin,  brings  ns  to  Kl- 
Batba  (in  Arabic  "  the  Seven  "),  a  place  about  1 .50 
miles  due  west  of  Nedjrin,  and  then  to  Chaalla, 
the  modem  Chaulan  (according  to  Forster  as  well  as 
D'Anville,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  sama 
name),  and  thence  to  Malotha,  situated  on  a  river,  ths 
same  as  that  crossed  on  the  advance,  Le.  the  Sancan. 
The  Malotba  of  Strabo  is  plainly  identified,  by  ita 
site,  with  the  Tabala  of  Bnrckbardt,  a  town  on  the 
Sancan,  at  this  point,  on  the  caravan  road  to  Hedjaz, 
a  short  day's  march  from  EUHatba.  From  Malotha 
to  Nera  Come,  i.  e.  through  the  Tehanah,  there  are 
two  routes  described  by  Bnrckbardt;  one  along  the 
coast,  in  which  only  one  well  is  found  between 
/>/uUsand  Leyth, — a  distance  of  four  days;  another 
more  eastern,  eomewhat  monntainous,  yielding  plent/ 
of  water,  five  days'  jonmey  between  the  same  tw* 
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fannn.  Now  a>  Stnlio  deacriba  the  Uttor  put  of 
the  retrat  through  m  desert  bsck  coDtaining  onjj  a 
few  Tclb,  it  is  obrioiu  that  the  cout-road  was  that 
foUowed  b;  the  Komans  as  far  aa  Tmbo,  abeadj 
identified  vith  Nera  Come;  "  the  road- distance 
between  Sabbia  and  Yembo  (abont  800  English 
milee)  allowing,  fac  the  entire  retreat,  the  reason- 
able sTetage  of  little  more  than  thirteen  miles  a-daj." 
(Forster,  Geogr.  of  Areiiia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277 — 332.) 
in.  Amid  thcM  nrioos  and  conflicting  theories 
there  is  not  perhaps  one  single  point  that  can 
be  regarded  as  positivelj  established,  bejond  all 
qnestian;  bnt  there  are  a  ftw  which  may  be 
saiely  legarded  as  nntenable.  1.  And  first,  with 
ngard  to  Lenoe  Come,  {dansible  as  its  identification 
with  EUBaura  is  tendered  \sj  the  coincidence  of 
name^  there  seem  to  be  two  inseparable  objeetioDs  to 
it;  first,  that  the  antbor  of  the  Periplns  plsces  the 
haiboar  and  castle  of  Leaoe  two  or  three  dajs'  sail 
baa  Vjat  Hormns  (for  Ur.  Forster's  gloss  is  quite 
iaadmiarible),  while  EUBaura  is  considerably  more 
than  doable  that  distance,  imder  the  most  &Toiirable 
QrenmstaiKes;  and  secondly,  that  the  same  aathor, 
in  perfect  agreement  with  Strabo,  places  it  in  the 
eoontiy  of  the  Nabathaei,  which  never  conld  have 
extended  so  far  south  as  Bamra.  }ii.  Forster  at- 
tempts to  obnate  this  objection  by  supposing  that 
both  Lence  Come  and  Nera  were  ses-ports  of  the 
Nabathaei  beyond  their  own  proper  limits,  and  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Thamudites  (I.  e.  p.  284, 
note  *).  Bnt  this  hypothesis  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  tba  aathor  of  the  Periplns,  who  implies,  and 
with  Strabo,  who  asserts,  that  Lence  Come  lay  in 
the  tenitofy  of  the  Nabathaei  ())*<r  tit  Atvici^r 
a^ijr  rqt  VataraUir  7q>,  iitroptuni  niya),  a  state- 
ment which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fket  that 
Nera  Come,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  south  of 
Lence,  ii  also  pkced  by  Strabo  in  the  territory  of  Obo- 
daa,  the  king  of  the  Nabathaei  (Itrri  ti  rqt'OMSa). 
Leace  cannot  therefore  he  placed  fiuther  south  than 
MvOak,  as  Goeselin,  Vincent,  and  Jomard  all  agree; 
and  Nera  must  be  sought  a  little  to  the  aoath  of  this, 
iar  Jomard  has  justly  remarked  that  Strabo,  in  con- 
trasting the  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in 
the  retreat,  evidently  draws  his  comparison  from  a 
calralatioD  of  the  same  space  (2.  e.  p.  385).  2. 
With  regard  to  the  site  of  Uatsyabae,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  its  identification  with  Hariaba,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Sabaei,  the  modem  MMb,  main- 
tained by  D'Anville,  Fresnel,  and  Jomard,  is  inad- 
missible for  the  following  ressons :  first,  that  dis- 
tinct mention  having  beoi  made  of  the  hitter  by 
Strabo,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
mediately mention  it  with  a  modification  of  its  name, 
and  assign  it  to  another  tribe,  the  Rhamanitae:  and 
it  is  sn  uncritical  method  of  removing  the  difficulty 
suggested  by  H.  Jomard  without  the  authority  of 
U SS., — "  il  bat  lire  partout  Mariaba;  le  mot  Mar- 
tieia  est  corrompn  ^videmment"  Secondly,  whether 
thf  H*"**"  B^iT"'^l*f""'  of  Pliny  be  identified  with 
Stnbo'a  Manyabae  or  no,  and  whatever  becomes  of 
the  pUnsible  etymology  of  this  epithet,  suggested 
by  Dieas  Vincent  (quasi  Bakr  en-Maiae^Aa  rogal 
I  esei  vom ),  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the 
Mariaba  of  the  Ssbaeans  was  abtmdantly  supplied 
with  water  finom  numerous  rivulets  collected  in  its 
renowned  Tsnk;  and  that  therefore,  as  Goeselin 
remarks,  drought  was  the  last  calamity  to  whidi 
the  Bamans  would  have  been  exposed  in  such  a 
locaUty.  3.  With  regard  to  Anagrana  and  Negra, 
an  the  identity  of  whkh  with  the  mpdera  Nedjrim 
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then  is  a  dngnlar  agreement  among  all  eommeDt*- 
tors,  there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
that  also,  if  Strabo,  who  it  must  be' remembered 
had  his  infbrmstion  direct  from  Gallns  himself,  is  a 
trustworthy  gnide  ;  for  the  Ansgnna  of  the  re- 
treat (which  is  obvioasly  also  the  Negra  of  Pliny), 
nine  days  distant  from  Harsyabae,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought  on  their  advance. 
But  he  had  ssid  before  that  this  battle  was  fought 
st  the  river ;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  river 
nearer  to  Nedjri»  than  the  Sanctm,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fotster,  170  miles,  or  twelve  days' 
journey,  distant.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  of  the 
writers  who  have  ocmmented  en  this  expedition,  all, 
with  one  exception,  have  overlooked  the  only  indi- 
cation famished  by  the  classical  geographers  of  the 
direetioit  of  the  line  of  march,— clearly  pointing  to 
the  west,  snd  not  to  the  south.  The  Manaba  t^en 
by  the  Romans  waa,  according  to  Pliny,  that  of  the 
Calingii,  whom  he  places  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Per- 
lian  Gulf;  for  he  names  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
tribe,  Pallon  and  Ursnnimal  or  Mursnimal,  which 
he  plsces  near  the  river  by  which  the  Euphrates  is 
thought  to  debouche  into  the  Pertiim  Gvlf(n.  28), 
opposite  to  the  Bairem  islands.  (Foister,  voL  ii. 
p.  312.)  This  important  fut  is  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  the  expedition  having  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  com- 
mencing their  march  through  the  territory  of  Obodas 
and  his  kinsman  Aretas,  two  powerful  sheikhs  of  the 
Nabathaei,  who  inhabited  tba  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  pe- 
ninsula (rf  Mount  Sinsi  [Nabathaei],  snd  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mariaba  of  Pliny  is  cor- 
rectly identified  with  the  Merab,  still  existing  at  the 
esstem  base  of  the  Nedjd  mountains.  [Mariaba, 
Na  3.]  Whether  this  be  the  Hsraysbae  of  Strsb^ 
or  whether  future  investigations  in  the  eastsm  part 
of  the  penmsnla,  hitherto  so  imperfsctly  known,  may 
not  restore  to  ns  both  this  and  other  town  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Strabo  snd  Pliny,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  At  sny  late^  the  very  eircnitona 
route  throngh  Ntdjd  to  Yemen,  mariced  out  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  again  his  line  of  the  retreat,  seem  to  in- 
volve difficulties  and  ooDtndictions  insurmonntable, 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discnss;  and  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  modem  names,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  amoimt  of  ingenuity 
might  discover  like  analogies  in  any  other  parts  of 
Arabia,  even  with  the  very  scanty  materials  that  we 
at  present  have  at  commuid.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  observation  of  Strabo  that  the 
expedition  had  reached  within  two  days'  journey  of 
the  conntry  of  the  Frankincense,  is  of  no  vslue  what- 
ever in  determining  the  line  of  march,  as  there  was 
two  districts  so  designated,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  doubt  whether  either  in  ftct  existed;  and 
that  the  reports  bronght  home  by  Gallus  snd  pre- 
served l>y  Pliny,  so  fiur  ss  they  prove  anything, 
clearly  indicate  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  prodnce  of  jsmen,  which  some  authon  suppose 
him  to  have  traversed,  for  we  are  in  a  position  to 
sssert  that  so  much  of  his  statement  concerning  the 
Sabaei  as  rehites  to  their  wealth — **  silvamm  fertili- 
tats  odorifera,  anri  metallis  " — is  pure  fiction.  The 
qtiestion  of  the  confusion  of  the  various  Mariabas,  and 
Uieir  cognate  names,  is  discussed  by  Bitter  with  his 
usual  ability.  QErdbmde  von  Arabien,  voL  i. 
pp.  276—284.)  [G.  W.l 

MA'RSYAS  (MofxrAu).      1.  A  tributary  of  the 
Maeander,  hariog  its  sooieei  in  the  district  caUsd 
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Idriaa,  that  ii  in  the  neighboorhood  of  StntonioeU, 
wd  flowing  in  a  north-weiitem  direction  past  Aia- 
banda,  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Maeander 
nearly  opposite  to  Tralln.  On  its  banks  were  the 
Acucal  vrqAAi,  near  which  the  Carians  held  their 
national  meetings.  (Herod,  t.  118.)  The  modem 
name  of  this  river  is  Tihma,  as  is  clearly  proved 
bj  Leake  (Atia  Motor,  p.  234,  &c.);  while  earlier 
geographers  generally  confound  this  Marsyas  with 
the  Harpasua, 

2.  A  onall  river  of  Phrygia,  and,  like  the  Carian 
Marayas,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Maeander.  Herodotus 
(vii.  26)  calls  it  a  xara^^KXTii;  and  according  to 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  L  2.  §  8)  its  sources  were  in  the 
market-phue  of  Celaenae,  below  the  acropolis,  where 
it  fell  down  with  a  great  noise  from  the  rock  (Cnrt. 
iii.  1.)  This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Herodotus;  but  the  description  is  apparently 
opposed  to  a  statement  of  FUny  (v.  41),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  liver  took  its  origin  in  ^e  valley 
of  Aolocrene,  ten  miles  from  Apamea.  (Comp^ 
Strab.  xiL  p.  578;  Max.  Tyr.  viii.  8.)  Strabo, 
again,  states  that  a  lake  above  Celaenae  was  the 
source  of  both  the  Haeander  and  the  Marsyas. 
"  Comparing  these  accounts,"  says  Col.  Leake 
(_Ana  Minor,  pt  160),  "  with  Livy  (zzxviii.  38), 
who  probably  copied  from  Folybioi,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  lake  or  pool  on  the  aommit  of  a 
mountain  which  rose  above  Celaenae  was  the  repnted 
maice  of  the  Haisyas  and  Maeander;  but  that  in 
iitct  the  two  rivers  issued  &om  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake."  By  this  explanation  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  dififerent  statements  seems 
to  be  removed,  for  Aolocrene  was  probably  the  name 
of  the  lake,  which  imparted  its  own  name  to  the  plain 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  The  Marayas  joined  the  Hae- 
ander a  little  way  below  Celaenae.  (Comp.  Maban- 
dsb;  and  Hamilton's  Baearcha,  i.  p.  499.)   [L.S.] 

MABSYAS  (yiafxriut),  a  river  of  Coelesyria,  men- 
■  tioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  dividing  Apamaia 
from  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Nazerini.  It  was  probably 
the  river  mentioned — without  its  name— by  Abulfeda 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  which,  rising  below 
Apameia,  falls  into  the  lake  synonymous  with  that 
city,  and  so  joins  the  Orontes.  The  modem  name 
Tarmut  is  given  by  Pococke,  who  pUces  it  in  bis 
map  OD  the  east  of  the  Orontes.  (Abulfeda,  Tabtda 
Syriat,  ed.  Koehler,  pp.  151, 152 ;  Pococke,  De$erip- 
tkm  of  tht  Bait,  voL  ii.  p.  79.)  It  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  Marsyas,  a  district  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
Straho,  who  joins  it  with  Ituraea,  and  defines  its 
situation  by  the  following  notes: — It  adjoined  the 
Hicra  Campoa,  on  its  east,  and  bad  its  commence- 
ment at  Laodicda  ad  Libannm.  Chalcis  was,  as  it 
were,  an  acropolis  of  the  district.  This  Chalcis  is 
joined  with  Heliopolis,  as  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
sou  of  Mennaeus,  who  ruled  over  Marsyas  and  Itu- 
raea. (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  753,  755.)  The  same  geo- 
grapher speaks  of  Chalcidice  iarh  toS  Kapaiov  xaHi- 
Kai)(ra(p.  153),  and  extends  it  to  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes,  above  which  was  the  Ai\iiy  /SoffiAucdi 
(p.  155),  now  the  Bekaa.  From  these  various 
notices  it  is  evident  that  the  Marvyaa  comprehended 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  from  its  rise  to  Apameia, 
where  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  probably  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  But  it  extended  westward 
to  the  Macra  Campns,  which  bordered  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Mannert,  Geographie  von  St/rien, 
yp.  326,  363.)     [Itobaka;  Okontes.]      [G.W.] 

MARTA,  a  river  of  Etmria,  still  called  the 
Maria,  which  has  ita  soorce  in  the  Lake  o/Boltena 
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(Lacns  VoLdniensis),  of  which  it  canies  off  tbe  sn- 
perfluous  waters  to  the  sea.  It  flowed  under  the  N. 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  Tarqninii;  hot  its 
name  is  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia,  10 
miles  from  CentumcelUe  {Civita  Yecchia,').  (/tM. 
Ant.  p.  291 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  [E.  tt  B.] 

HABTIAE.     [Gallaecla,  p.  934,  bu] 

MAKTIA'LIS,a  place  in  Gallia,  near  to,  and  north- 
west of  Augustonemetum  {Clemiont  an  Atwergne), 
which  Sidonios  ApoUinaris,  once  bishop  of  Clermont, 
names  Pagns  Violvascensis,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  in  a  previous  age  named  Martialis,  from  having 
been  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Julian  legions.  The 
tradition  may  refer  to  Caesar's  legiuoa.  The  place 
is  now  Volvie  (D'Anville,  Notiet,  fc)      [G.  L.J 

MABTLA'NE  (MofiTuiv^,  PtoL  vL  2.  §§  S. 
5),  a  lake  phu»d  by  Ptolemy  ({.  c.)  in  Atropatene, 
and  probably  the  same  as  that  called  Spadta  by 
Strabo  (4  A(juvq  Ztovto,  zl  p.  523).  St.  Martin 
(^Mhn.  tur  t Armenia,  voL  i.  p.  57)  has  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  the  name  Spanta  that  is  applied  to 
it  in  our  MSS.  of  Strabo,  is  an  error  of  some  copyist 
for  Caputa,  a  word  which  answers  to  the  Armenian 
Gaboid  and  Persian  Kabid,  signifying  "  blue,"  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  is  the 
title  nsoally  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oriental  geogra- 
phera.  It  is  identified  with  the  lake  of  Una^/ah 
in  Aierbaijdn,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  it  retains  in  solution.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  noticed  by  Strabo  (I.e.'),  where,  for  the  unin- 
telligible reading  KarairopvdeuriK,  Grosknrd  (ad 
be.)  has  substituted  the  KarupttrBfuny  of  the  MSS. 
and  older  editions.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soo.  voL  iii.  p.  56, 
vol.  X.  pp.  7 — 9;  Bitter,  £rdkunde,  vol.  ix.  p.  782; 
Chesney,  Eig)hrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  97.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

MABTrNI  (Mapriyoi  or  Mufinji'ol),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  near  Babylonia  (Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2), 
the  exact  position  of  wbidi  it  is  now  impossible  to 
fix.  (Fonter,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  voL  ii.  fp.  238, 
239.)  [G.  W.] 

HABTTS,  AD,  a  mansiq  marked  by  the  Itins.  oa 
the  road  from  Taurini  (yurwo)  to  Brigantio(A-ian- 
^oa)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  next  station  to 
Brigantioi  The  Antonino  Itinerary  makes  it  xviiiL 
M.  P.  between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  omitting 
Gesdao  [Gksdao].  The  Table  gives  the  same  dis- 
tance between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  thus 
divided :  from  Ad  Martis  to  Gascido  (Gesdao)  viiL, 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  v.,  to  Brigantio  vi.;  and  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itia  makes  the  distance  between  Ad  Martis 
and  Brigantio  the  same.  Ad  Martis  is  fixed  at 
Hoidx  or  Oulx,  on  the  road  from  iSuKt  to  Briaafon. 
Ammianns  Marcellinus  mentions  this  place  "  nomine 
Martis  "  (xv.  10),  and  he  calls  it  a  statia  [6.  L.] 

MABTYBCPOLIS  (yiofirvpiroMs),  a  town  of 
Sophanene  in  Armenia,  near  the  river  Nymphaens, 
which,  according  to  the  national  traditions,  was 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  by  the 
bishop  Maroptha,  who  collected  to  this  place  the 
relics  of  all  the  martyrs  that  could  be  found  in 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  (St  Martin,  Mem,  tur 
rArmaUe,  vol.  i.  p.  96.)  Armenia,  which  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  had  long  formed  a  slight 
counterpoise  between  the  Boman  and  Persian  em- 
pires,  was  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  IL  partitioned 
by  its  powerful  neighbouis.  Martyropolia  was  the 
capital  of  Boman  Armenia,  and  was  made  by  Jus- 
tinian a  strong  fortress.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  2, 
B.  P.  i.  17;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  iz.  p.  135; 
Gibbon,  c.  zL)    It  is  npreseoted  by  the  modsni 
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Midjarihpk  (Mu^ptrctfi,  Cedren,  voL  ii.  pp.  419, 
SOI,  ed.  Bekker;  Bitter,  fnOuufa,  toL  z.  pp.  78, 
90. 1087,  Toi.  zL  pp.  67,  foU.)  [E.B.J.] 

MARO'CA.     [SooDiANA.] 

MABVINGI  (ttapavtyyoi),  a  German  tribe  an 
the  east  of  Mans  Abnoba,  between  the  Snevi  and 
the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iL  U.  §  22.)  The  town  of 
Berginm  (the  modem  Bamberg')  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  MarringL   (Ptol.  u.  11.  §29.)    [L.S.] 

HARUNDA£  (MapoiivSai,  PtoL  viL  2.  §  14), 
a  petite  who  lived  in  India  extra  Gangem,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  adjoining  the 
Gangaridae  [Gajtoabidae].  They  are  probably 
the  same  as  those  whom  Pliny  calls  Molhidaa  (vL 
19.  s.  23X  and  may  prrhapa  be  ooosideicd  the  same 
as  the  native  Indian  Varmdrt  [V.] 

MABUS,  a  tribataiy  of  the  Danube,  into  which 
it  flows  finm  the  north.  Betwven  it  and  the  Cnsus 
a  band  of  exiled  Marcomannians  receiTed  settlements 
finm  the  Romans  under  Tiberias.  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
63;  Plin.  B.lf.  W.  25.)  It  is  generally  believed 
that  tins  river  is  the  same  as  the  March  in  Moravia; 
bnt  it  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  UaromA, 
which  the  ancients  generally  call  Marisos.  [Ma- 
Bisus.]  [L.  S.] 

HARU'SIUH,  a  town  which  the  Jerasalem 
Itineraiy  fixes  at  13  H.  P.  from  Clodiana,  and  14 
M.  P.  from  the  river  Apsns,  on  the  road  to  Apol- 
kmia.  Cokmel  Leake's  m^  identifies  it  with 
Lmfna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARimUM.     [Marruviuk.] 

HASADA  (M«rdSa),  a  very  strong  fortress  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  by  Stiabo  and  Pliny,  but  mneb 
more  fiilly  described  by  Joeephns.  Strabo  mentions 
it  in  connection  with  the  phaenomena  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  saying  that  there  are  indications  of  volcanic 
action  in  the  rugged  burnt  rocks  aboat  Moaaada 
(HaairiXa).  Pliny  describes  it  as  situated  on  a 
rock  not  far  &am  the  lake  Asphaltis.  (Strab.  xvL 
Pl764;  Plin.  v.  17.)  The  description  (^  Josepbns, 
in  whose  histories  it  phiys  a  oonspicnous  part,  is  as 
follows : — ^A  lofty  rock  of  considerable  extent,  snr- 
roonded  cm  all  sides  by  precipitona  valleys  of  fright- 
fal  depth,  affiirdxd  difficult  access  only  in  two  parts; 
one  on  the  east,  towards  the  lake  Asphaltis,  by  a 
zigzag  path,  scarcely  practicable  and  extremely 
dangerous,  called  "  the  Serpent,"  from  its  sinnosi- 
ties;  the  other  more  easy,  towards  the  west,  on 
which  side  the  isolated  rock  vras  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  the  hills.  The  summit  of  the  rock 
was  not  pointed,  bnt  a  plane  of  7  stadia  in  cir- 
comference,  surnmnded  by  a  wall  of  white  stone, 
12  cubits  high  and  8  cubits  thick,  fortified  irith 
37  towers  of  50  cubits  in  height.  The  wall  was 
joined  within  by  large  buildings  connected  with  the 
towen,  designed  for  barracks  and  magazines  for  the 
enormons  stores  and  mimitions  of  war  which  were 
laid  up  in  this  fortress.  The  remainder  of  the  area, 
not  occupied  by  buildings,  was  arable,  the  soil 
being  richer  and  more  genial  than  that  of  the  plain 
below;  and  a  further  provision  was  thus  made  for 
the  garrison  in  case  of  a  failure  of  supplies 
Cram  without.  The  rain-water  was  preserved 
in  large  cisterns  excavated  in  the  sdid  rock.  A 
palace  on  a  grand  scale  occujned  the  north-west 
aaoent,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  fortress,  bnt  con- 
nected with  it  by  covered  passages  cut  in  the  rock.' 
This  was  adorned  vrithin  with  porticoes  and  baths, 
Eapp(Bted  by  monolithic  columns;  the  walls  and 
floor  wen  covered  with  tesselated  work.  At  the 
distuoe  of  1000  cnblts  £nnn  the  fiirtrass  a  massive 
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tower  gnaided  the  western  approach  at  its  narrowest 
and  most  difficult  point,  and  thns  completed  the 
artificial  defences  of  this  most  remarkable  site,  which 
nature  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  had  been  the  first  to  occupy  this 
rock  as  a  fortress,  but  it  was  much  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Gnat,  who  designed  it 
as  a  refuge  for  hunself,  both  agunst  his  own  dis- 
affected subjects,  and  particularly  against  the  mora 
dreaded  designs  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  constantly 
importuning  Antony  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  by  removing  Herod  out  of  tha 
way.  It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  tmfortnnsta 
Mariamne  and  other  members  of  Herod's  &mily  were 
left  for  security,  onder  his  brother  Joseph  and  a  small 
garrison,  when  he  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
Antigonus  and  his  Parthian  allies.  The  fortress 
was  besieged  by  the  Parthians,  and  Joseph  was  on 
the  punt  of  surrendering  for  want  of  water,  wban  m 
timely  shower  filled  the  cisterns  and  enabled  the 
garrisan  to  hold  out  nntil  it  was  relieved  by  Herod 
on  his  retam  from  his  successful  mission  to  Rome. 
It  next  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt, 
having  been  occupied  first  by  Uanahem,  son  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  a  ringleader  of  the  ncoru,  who 
took  it  by  treachery,  and  put  the  Roman  garrison 
to  the  sword;  and  afterwards  by  Eleazar  and  his 
partisans,  a  rival  (aotion  of  the  same  murderoos 
fimatics,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  some  time  after 
Jerusalem  itself  had  £tllen ;  and  here  it  was  that 
ths  last  scene  of  that  awful  tragedy  was  enacted 
under  cireumstancea  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
sprit  of  indomitable  obstinacy  and  endurance  that 
had  actuated  the  Jewish  sealots  thronghont  tha 
whole  series  of  their  trials  and  sofierings.  It  waa 
the  only  stronghold  that  still  held  out  when  Flavins 
Silva  succeeded  Bassns  as  prefect  in  Judaea  (a.  d, 
73).  The  fiist  act  of  the  general  was  to  surround 
the  fortress  with  a  wall,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison.  Having  distributed  sentries  along  this 
line  of  circnmvallstion,  he  pitched  his  own  camp  on 
the  west,  where  the  rock  was  most  nearly  approached 
by  the  mountains,  and  was  therefore  more  open  to 
aasaolt ;  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  and 
water  for  his  soldiers  i^d  not  sllow  him  to  attempt 
a  protracted  blockade,  which  the  enormous  stores  of 
provisions  and  water  still  fomid  there-  by  Eleazar 
would  have  enabled  the  garrison  better  to  endure. 
Behind  the  tower  which  guarded  the  ascent  was  a 
prominent  rock  of  considerable  size  and  height, 
though  300  cubits  lower  than  the  wall  of  the  fortreas, 
called  the  White  Clifil  On  this  a  bank  of  200 
cubits'  height  was  raised,  which  farmed  a  base  for  a 
platform  (firjim)  of  solid  masonry,  SO  cubits  in  width 
and  height,  on  which  was  placed  a  tower  similar  in 
construction  to  those  invented  and  employed  in 
sieges  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  covered  with  plates 
of  iron,  which  reached  an  additional  60  cubits,  ao  a> 
to  dominate  the  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was 
quickly  cleared  of  its  defenders  by  the  showen  of 
missiles  discharged  &om  the  scorpions  and  balistae. 
The  oater  wall  soon  yielded  to  the  nun,  when  an 
inner  wall  was  discovered  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  garrison — a  framework  of  timber  filled  with 
soil,  which  became  more  solid  and  compact  by  the 
concussidns  of  the  ram.  This,  howsver,  was  speedily 
fired.  The  assault  was  fixed  for  the  morrow,  when 
the  garrison  prevented  the  swords  of  the  Romans  by 
one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  massacres 
on  recOTd.  At  tha  instigation  of  Eleazar,  they  first 
slew  every  man  Ini  wife  and  children;  then  having 
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collected  the  property  into  oue  heap,  and  deatro^ed  I 
it  all  b]r  fire,  thej  cast  lota  for  ten  men,  who  should 
act  as  ezecatiosen  of  the  others,  while  thej  lay  in 
the  embrace  of  thor  slaughtered  families.  Oue  was 
then  selected  hj  lot  to  skij  the  other  nine  sur- 
Tivois ;  and  he  at  last,  having  set  fira  to  the  palace, 
with  a  desperate  efibrt  droTe  his  sword  completelj 
through  his  own  body,  and  so  perished.  The  total 
number,  including  women  and  children,  was  960. 
An  old  woman,  witli  a  female  relative  of  Eleazarand 
five  children,  who  had  oontrired  to  conceal  them- 
selrea  in  the  reserroirs  while  the  massacre  was 
being  pei^trated,  sorrived,  and  narrated  these  facts 
to  the  astonished  Romans  when  they  entered  the 
fortress  on  the  following  morning  and  had  oenlar 
demonstration  of  the  frightful  tragedy. 

The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  has  been  lately  r«- 
corered,  and  the  delineations  of  the  artist  and  the 
description  of  the  traveller  have  proved  in  tliis,  as 
io  so  many  other  instances,  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  so  often 
preferred  against  the  Jewish  historian.  Hr.  Eli 
Smith  W88  the  first  in  modem  times  to  suggest  the 
identity  of  the  modem  Sdibdi  with  the  Hasada  of 
Joeephus.  He  had  only  viewed  it  at  a  distance,  firom 
the  di&  above  Engeddi,  in  company  with  Dr.  Ro- 
binson {Biblieod  Ruearcha,  toL  iii.  p.  242,  n.  1); 
but  it  was  visited  and  fully  explored,  in  1843,  by 
Messrs.  Woolcot  and  Tipping,  from  whose  descrip- 
tions the  following  notices  are  extracted.  The  first 
view  of  it  from  the  west  strikingly  illustrates  the 
accuracy  of  Strabo's  description  of  its  site.  "  Rocky 
precipices  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  colour  sor- 
Tsnnded  na ;  and  before  us,  across  a  scorched  and 
desolate  taiet,  were  the  cliff  of  Sebbeh,  with  its 
nuns,  the  adjacent  height  with  ragged  defiles  be- 
tween, and  the  Dead  Sea  lying  motionless  in  its  bed 
beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of 
lonely  and  stem  grandenr.*  So  on  quitting  the 
spot  they  {bnnd  the  ground  "  sprinkled  with  volcanic 
atoues."  The  base  of  the  cliff  is  separated  from 
'  the  water  by  a  shoal  or  sand-bank;  and  the  rock 
projects  beyond  the  mountain  range,  and  is  com- 
pletely isolated  by  a  valley,  even  on  the  west  side, 
where  alone  "the  rock  can  sow  be  climbed :  the  pass 
on  the  east  described  by  Jaeephus  seems  to  have 
bees  svrept  away.  The  language  of  that  historian 
respecting  the  loitinees  of  the  site,  is  not  very  ex- 
travagant. It  require*  firm  nerves  to  stand  over  its 
steepest  sides  and  look  directly  down.     The  depth 

at  these  points  cannot  be  less  than  1000  feet 

The  whole  area  we  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  On  approaching  the  rock  from  the 
west,  the  'white  ptomontoiy,'  as  Joeephus  appro- 
priately calls  it,  Is  seen  on  this  side  near  the  northern 
end.  This  is  the  point  where  the  siege  was  pressed 
and  carried.  Of '  the  wall  built  round  about  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  hill  by  King  Herod,'  all  the  lower  part 
remains.  Its  otdonr  is  of  the  same  dark  red  as  the 
rock,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  '  composed  of 
white  stone ;"  hot  on  breaking  the  stone,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  naturally  whitish,  and  had  been  burnt 
brown  by  the  -  sun."  The  ground-plan  of  the  store- 
houses and  barracks  can  still  be  traced  ip  the  fonnd- 
ations  of  the  buildings  on  the  summit,  and  the 
dstems  excavated  in  the  natural  rock  an  of  oior- 
mons  dimensions ;  one  is  mentioned  as  nearly  50  feet 
deep,  100  long,  and  4S  broad;  its  wall  still  covered 
with  a  white  cement.  The  foundations  of  a  round 
tower,  40  or  60  ftet  bebnr  the  m»ihero  summit, 
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may  have  been  connected  with  the  palace,  and  the 
windows  cnt  in  the  rock  near  by,  which  Hr.  Woolcat 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  some  large  cistern, 
now  covered  up,  may  possibly  have  lighted  the  rock- 
hewn  gallery  by  which  the  palace  communicated 
with  the  fortress.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock 
every  part  of  the  wall  of  drcomvallation  oould  be 
traced,— carried  along  the  low  ground,  and,  wherever 
it  met  a  predpice,  commencing  again  on  the  high 
summit  above,  thus  making  the  entire  drcnit  ofthe 
place.  Connected  vrith  it,  at  intervals,  were  the 
walls  of  the  Soman  camps,  opposite  the  NW.  and 
SE.  comers,  the  fijrmer  being  the  spot  when  Jo- 
eephus places  that  of  the  Roman  general.  A  third 
may  be  traced  on  the  level  near  the  shore.  The 
outline  of  the  works,  as  seen  from  the  heights  above, 
is  as  complete  ss  if  they  had  been  but  recently 
abandoned.  The  Roman  wall  is  6  feet  broad,  built, 
like  the  fortress  walla  and  buildings  above,  vrith 
rough  stones  laid  loosely  together,  and  the  intentices 
filled  in  with  small  piecee  of  stone.  The  wall  is 
half  a  mile  or  more  distant  fnxn  the  rock,  so  as  to 
be  without  range  of  the  stones  discharged  by  the 
garrison.  No  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  such  ss  the  recent  rains  had  left  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks;  confirming  the  remark  of 
Josephos,  that  water  as  well  as  food  was  brought 
thither  to  the  Roman  army  from  a  distance.  Its 
position  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  peninsula  that 
runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  its  ea^item  shore,  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity.  (^BibliotAeea  Sacra, 
1843,  pp.  62—67;  Traill's  Jot^hu,  voL  iL  pp. 
109 — 115:  the  pUtes  are  given  in  voL  i.  p.  126, 
voL  iL  pp.  87,  238.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  tha 
identification  of  Sebbth  with  Masada  is  most  cnn- 
plete,  and  the  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  tha 
Jewish  historian,  marvellous  as  his  narrative  appeara 
vrithout  confirmation,  so  entire  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  himself  funiliarly  I'^'if'"'*^  vrith  the 
fortress.  [6.  W.] 

MASATTICA  (MnrairCin)),  a  river  the  "  em- 
bouchure "  of  which  is  placed  by  Arrian  (Per^iL 
p.  18)  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  90  stadia  from 
the  Nesis.  Rsnnell  (^Comp.  Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p.  325) 
has  identified  it  with  the  KamuiUir.  .   [E.  B.  J.] 

MASANI  (Mao-ayol),  a  people  of  Arabia  Oeserta, 
mentioned  only  by  Pudemy  (v.  19.  §  2),  situated 
above  the  RhaabenL  (Foreter,  Gtog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.)  [G.W.] 

MASCAS  (Moo'icSi,  Xenoph.  Anab.  L  5.  §  4)^ 
a  small  river  cf  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophon  in  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Vounger  through 
that  country.  It  flowed  round  a  town  which  he 
calls  Coraote,  and  was  probably  a  tributary  of  tha 
Euphrates.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Saocoras  of  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  3),  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis.         [V.] 

MASCIACUM,  a  place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Veldidena  to  Pons  Aeni  (/(.  Ant.  f. 
2.59),  identified  with  GmSnd  on  the  Ttgenuet,  or 
with  Jfateen,  near  Batteaberg.  [L.  S.] 

MASCLIANA  or  MASCLUNAE,  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  the  Pentinger  Table  fixes  at  11  M.  P. 
from  Gagana.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  calls  it 
Marsclunis;  its  position  must  be  sought  for  near 
Kararueba.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASDORA'NI  (McurSopwol  or  Vlaiufarot),  a 
wild  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain  range  of 
Hasdoranus,  between  Parthia  and  Ariana,  extending 
SW.  towards  the  desert  part  of  Oannania  or  'Kit- 
man.    (PtoL  H.  17.  §  3.)  [Y.] 
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HASDORAIinS  (MoirSufxiro'),  m,  chain  of 
noantains  which  divided  Parthia  fhm  Caimania 
Doerta,  extending  in  a  S.  dinction.  They  must 
be  conddered  as  •pun  of  the  Sariphi  mountains 
(ffoiard*),  which  lie  to  the  N.  of  Parthia  (Ptol. 
TU5.§1>  [V.] 

UASES  (Wirris,  4  Wirrrm,  Stei^L  B.:  £th 
Mair^iof ),  an  ancient  city  in  the  district  Hennionis, 
in  the  Argnlic  peninsnla,  mentioned  by  Homer 
■long  with  Aegina.  In  the  time  of  Pansanias  it 
was  nsed  as  a  liarbonr  by  Hennione.  (Horn.  U.  a, 
S62;  Stiab.  Tiu.  p.  376;  Pans.  iL  36.  §  2;  Steph.  B. 
(.v.)  It  was  probably  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  Hennionis,  at  the  haul  of  the  deep  bay  of  KSidhia, 
which  is  protected  by  a  small  island  in  front.  The 
possession  of  this  harbour  on  the  Argolic  gulf  must 
have  been  of  great  advantaga  to  the  inhi^itants  of 
Hermione,  since  they  were  thns  saved  the  naTigation 
nond  the  peninsula  of  KranlM.  The  French  Com- 
mission, hoverer,  place  liases  more  to  the  south,  at 
port  KieU,  which  we  suppose  to  hare  been  the  site 
cf  Halice.  [Hauce.]  (Leake,  Harm,  toI.  ii. 
Pk463,  Pdopmmuiaca,  p^  287 ;  Boblaye,  Richereha, 
<fe.  p.  61 ;  Curtins,  Pdopomaat,  voL  iL  p.  462.) 

MASICES.    [MAnBKTAjoA.] 

MA'SnrS  (ri  VLiaiar  tpos,  Stiab.  zL  pp.  506, 
527 ;  PtoL  T.  18.  §  2),  a  chwn  cf  mountains 
which  form  the  northern  bonndaiy  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  extend  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west. 
They  may  be  conddered  as  connecting  the  great 
western  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Amanns, 
between  Cilida  and  Assyria,  and  the  Mipbatea,  on 
the  eastern  or  Armenian  side.  The  modem  name 
is  Karja  Baghlar.  Strabo  states,  that  M.  Uasins 
18  in  Armeoia,  because  he  extends  Armenia  some- 
what more  to  the  W.  and  S.  than  othar  geographers. 
A  Boutbera  spur  of  the  Masian  chain  is  ^e  mountain 
district  round  Singara  (now  Sigar).  [V.] 

UA'SPII  (Mitrrtoi,  Herod,  i.  135),  one  of  the 
three  tribca  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  forming  the 
first  and  irxiqf  honourable  class  among  the  ancient 
Persiana.  [V.] 

HASSA  (Mimra,  Ptol.  It.  6.  §  6;  Maaatat, 
Pdyb.  op.  IVa.  ▼.  1),  a  river  of  Libya,  which  joined 
tlie  sea  not  far  to  the  N.  of  the  Danu  (Senegal),  and 
to  the  S.  of  Soloeis  (Cape  BUmoo)  in  £.  long.  10° 
SC,  N.  ht.  16°  30".  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSA,  snmamed  Hassa  VETSBKEHais,  a  town 
tt  Etruria,  situated  about  12  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  a  hill  oreriooking  the  wide  plain  of  the  Maremmar 
hence  it  is  now  allied  Afiusa  Manttima.  In  the 
Diiddle  ages  it  was  a  considerable  city  and  the  see  of 
a  bishop;  bat  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
suthor  earlier  than  Ammianns  Harcellinna  (xiv.  II. 
S  27),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Cnistantius  Gallua.  From  the  epithet 
Vetemensis,  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  was 
■n  Etrvscaa  dty  of  the  name  of  Vetemnm  in  its 
neighbonrfaood;  and,  according  to  Ur.  Dennis, 
there  are  signs  of  an  Etruscan  population  on  a  hill 
called  the  Pog^  iS  Vetreta,  a  little  to  the  SE. 
<f  the  modem  town.  (Dennis,  £lruria,  toL.  ii.  p. 
SIS.)  [E.  H.B.] 

KASSABATICA.    [Hesabatae.] 

HASSAEI  (Moirviuii),  a  people  pbced  by 
Ftolemy  (tL  14.  §§  9,  11)  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Scythia,  near  the  monntams  of  the  Alani,  or  the  N. 
part  of  the  Ural  chain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KASSAESTLI.    [MmiDlA.] 

MASSAGA  (ri  Mimreeta,  Airian,  Anab.  W.  25, 
39),  «  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  ME.  part  of 
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India,  between  the  Cophes  and  the  Tndns.  It  is 
stated  by  Arrian  (L  c)  to  have  made  a  desperate 
defence,  and  to  have  withstood  Alexander  for  four 
days  of  continued  assault.  It  had  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Indian  king  Assacanns,  who  was  re- 
cently dead  when  Alexander  arrived  then.  (CnrL 
viiL  10).  This  luune  is  written  difiinently  in  diffe- 
rent anthoTB.  Thns,  Strabo  writee  it  Mcuriya  (jr. 
f.  698);  Steph.  Byz.  and  Diodoms,  WaairiKa  (xvii. 
Prooem.);  and  Cnrtius,  Hazaga  (L c).  It  is  doubt- 
less the  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  MafaJea,  near  the 
Guraeua  (or  Gauri).  Curtins  himself  mentiov 
that  a  rapid  river  or  torrent  defended  it  on  its 
eastern  side.     (Lassen's  Map  of  India.)      [V.] 

HASSA'GETAE  (Uamvyirat),  a  nnmerons  and 
powerfdl  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  pbiins  to 
the  E.  of  the  Caspian  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Is.~edones, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Araxes.  Cyrus,  according  to 
story,  lost  his  life  in  a  bloody 'fight  against  them 
and  their  queen  Tomyris.  (Herod.  L  205 — 214; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  They  were  so  analogoos  to  the 
Scythians  that  they  were  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  same  race  by  many  of  the  contemporaria  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  their 
habits  and  manner  of  life.  From  the  exactness  of 
the  geographical  data  furnished  by  that  historian, 
the  situation  of  this  people  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  precisioiL  The  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes, 
and  ths  immense  phun  to  the  £.  of  the  Caspian  is 
that  "  steppe "  land  which  now  irxJudes  Sungaria 
and  Mongolia,  touching  on  the  frontier  of  Eygur, 
and  extending  to  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  The  gold 
and  bronze  in  which  their  connby  abounded  were 
fotmd  in  the  AUai  range.  Strabo  (xl  pp.  512 — 
514)  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Father  of 
History  as  to  the  inhuman  practices  and  repulsive 
habits  of  these  earliest  specimens  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  It  may  be  observed  that  while  Niebuhr 
(Klein  Schrifi.  p.  362),  Bockh  (Corp.  Inter.  Graec. 
pi.  xi.  p.  81) and  Schafarik  (Slav.  Ait  vol.L p.  279) 
agree  in  assigning  them  to  the  Mongol  stock,  Voa 
Humboldt  (Aiie  Centrale,  voL  L  p.  400)  considers 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-European 
fiunily. 

Alexander  came  into  collision  with  these  wander- 
ing hordes,  during  the  campaign  of  Sogdiana,  Bi  c. 
328.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  16, 17.)  The  Massagetaa 
occur  in  Pompooins  Mela  (i.  2.  §  5),  Pliny  (vi.  19), 
and  Ptolemy  (vL  10.  §2,  13.  §  3):  afterwards 
they  appear  as  Alsni.    fALAin.}        [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSAXIA  (Ma<r<raAfa),  a  river  of  Crete,wbieh 
Ptolemy  (ijL  17.  $  3)  pUces  to  the  W.  of  Psychium 
(fiufrt),nowthe  Megilo-fitamo,  (Hiiek,  JSTreta,  vol 
i.  p.  393.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MASSA'LIA.    [Habsilia.] 

MASSALKyTICUM   OSTTOll     [Fossa  Ma 

BIAHA.] 

HASSANI  (Mcunnuwl,  Kod.  xv.  102),  a  people 
of  India,  who  are  said  by  Diodoms  to  have  lived 
near  the  months  of  the  Inidns,  in  the  district  called 
fattalene.  [V.] 

MASSAVA,  in  GalKa,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Brivodumm  (Bnare)  and  Ebimmn,  whida 
is  Nevimnm  (Neven)  on  the  Loire,  The  distance 
is  marked  the  same  from  Massava  to  Brivodnnmi 
and  to  Mevimnm,  being  xvi.  in  each  case.  Massava 
is  JfeiM  or  Afih>st,  a  place  where  the  small  river 
Jfofou  flows  into  the  Loire ;  bot  the  numbers  in  the 
Table  do  not  agree  with  the  real  distance,  as 
lyAnville  says,  and  he  woold  comet  them  in  hia 
usual  way.  [6.  L.] 
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HASSIAin  (Maaauunt,  Sbrab.  xt.  p.  696),  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  NE.  part  of  India,  beyond 
the  PmgcSb,  between  the  Cophes  ud  the  lodoi. 
The;  are  mentioned  bj  Strabo  in  connection  with 
the  Astaceni  and  Aspasii,  and  most  therefore  have 
dwelt  along  the  mountain  range  to  the  N.  of  the 
JCaJtJ  river.  [V.] 

UA'SSICUS  HONS  (Monte  Mauiai),  a  moon- 
tun,  or  rather  range  of  hills,  in  Campania,  which 
fonied  the  limit  between  Campania  properly  so  called 
and  the  portion  of  Latiom,  south  of  the  Liris,  to 
which  the  name  of  Latium  NoTum  or  Adjectum  was 
Bometimes  given.  (Plin.  ill.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Massican 
Hills  form  a  range  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which 
extends  from  the  fiMt  of  the  monntiun  groap  near 
Soessa  (the  Mte.  di  Sta.  Crooe),  in  a  SW.  direction, 
to  within  2  miles  of  the  sea,  where  it  ends  in  the 
hill  of  ilondragone,  just  above  the  ancient  Sinuessa. 
The  Massican  range  is  not,  like  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  Mte.  di  Sta.  Croce  or  Roeca  Monjbia, 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  is  composed  of  the  ordinary 
limestone  of  the  Apennines  (Danbeny  On  Fokanoet, 
p.  175).  But,  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Campania,  the  soil  which 
covers  it  is  in  great  part  composed  of  such  products, 
and  hence  probably  die  excellence  of  its  wine,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  vied 
with  the  still  more  noted  Falemian.  (Virg.  Gtorg. 
ii.  143,  Aen.  vii.  724;  Hor.  Carm.  I  1.  19,  iii.  21. 
5;  Sil.  Ital.vii.20;  Martial,  i.  27.8,  xiil  111;  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  8.  8 ;  Colnmell.  iiL  8.)  Yet  the  whole  of  this 
celebrated  range  of  hills  does  not  exceed  9  miles  in 
length  by  about  2  in  breadth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSICYTES,  MASSYCITES,  or  MASSICY- 

TUS  (Moirirficvroi),  a  mountun  range  travereing 

western  Lycia  from  north  to  south,  issuing  in  the 

north,  near  Nysa,  from  Mount  Taums,  and  running 

almost  parallel  tn  the  river  Xanthus,  thongh  in  the 

south  it  turns  a  little  to  the  east.    (Ptd.  v.  3.  §  I ; 
...         _  |.j^_g_^ 


PUn.  V.  28;  Quint.  Smym.  iii.  232.) 


conr  or  lusaicmu. 

MASSIE'NA,  a  town,  mentioned  only  by  Avienns 
(Or.  JUarit.  450,  seq.),  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  Hispania  Turraconensis,  ftom  which  the  Sinus 
Massienus  derived  its  name.  It  is  the  bay  S.  of 
Cartagaia.  between  C.  Palot  and  C.  Gain. 

MASSI'LIA  (KanraaXla  :  Etk.  MomraXu^r, 
Motro'ttAi^nis,  tHaffCdKitifS,  in  the  feminine,  Miur. 
craXivni ;  Massiliensis :  the  modem  name,  Uar- 
leilh,  is  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  Marsilia,  which 
in  the  Piovenfal  became  MariiUo).  Hasaalia, 
which  the  Romans  wrote  Massilia,  is  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast,  east  of  the  Rhone, 
Its  position  is  represented  by  the  French  city  of 
ifarteille,  in  the  department  of  Bouchtt-dH-Rhant. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  calls  Massalia  a  city  of  the 
Commoni,  whose  territory  he  extends  along  the  ooost 
from  Massalia  to  Fomm  Julii  (jPreym).  He  places 
Massalia  in  43°  5'  N.  lat. ;  and  he  makes  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  15  hours,  15  minutes  ;  which 
does  not  difier  many  minntes  from  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  as  deduced  from  the  true  latitude  of 
UarteiUe,  which  is  about  43°  18'  N.  lat 


MASSaiA. 

The  territory  of  Marteilh,  thongh  poor,  pro- 
duced some  good  wine  and  oil,  and  the  sea  abounded 
in  fish.  The  natives  of  the  country  were  probably 
a  mixed  race  of  Celtae  and  Lignres  ;  at  the  Ligu- 
rian  population  may  have  extended  west  as  far  a< 
the  Rhone.  Stephanus  (s.v.  KcuriraXla),  whose  au- 
thority is  nothing,  except  we  may  understand  him 
as  correctly  citing  Hecataens,  describes  Massalia  as  a 
city  of  Ligystice  in  Celtics.  And  Strabo  (iv.  p.  203) 
observes, "  that  as  fiir  west  as  Massalia,  and  a  little 
further,  the  Salyes  inhabit  the  Alps  that  lie  above 
the  coast  and  some  parts  of  the  coast  itself,  mingled 
with  the  Hellenes."  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
of  Strabo's  text,  as  Groskurd  remarks  (  Traml.  Strab. 
vol.  i.  p.  350).  Strabo  adds,  "  and  the  old  Greeks 
give  to  the  Salyes  the  name  of  Ligyes,  and  to  the 
country  which  the  Massaliots  possess  the  name  of 
Ligystice  ;  hut  the  Uter  Greeks  name  them  Celto- 
ligyes,  and  assign  to  them  the  plain  country  as  far 
as  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Druentia."  Alassalia,  then, 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  a  ccut  which  was 
occupied  by  a  Ligurian  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  town  of  Phocaea  in 
Asia,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  maritime  states  of 
antiquity,  showed  then:  countrymen  the  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  Tyrrhenia,  Iberia,  and  to  Tartessus. 
(Herod,  i.  163).  Herodotns  says  nothing  of  their 
visiting  Celtioe  or  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  Massalia  is  preserved  by  Aristotle 
(op.  Alhm.  xiii.  p.  576)  in  his  history  of  the  polity  of 
the  Hassilienses.  Euxenns,  a  Phocaean,  was  a  friend 
of  Nonnus,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  part  of  tha 
coast.  Nannus,  being  about  to  marry  his  daughter, 
invited  to  the  feast  Eozenus,  who  happened  to 
have  atrii'ed  in  the  country.  Now  the  marriage 
was  after  the  following  fiishion.  The  young  woman 
was  to  enter  after  the  feast,  and  to  give  a  cup  of  wine 
and  water  to  the  suitor  whom  she  preferred  ;  and  the 
man  to  whom  she  gave  it  was  to  be  her  husband. 
The  mud  coming  in  gave  the  cup,  either  by  chance 
or  for  some  reason,  to  Enxentu.  Her  name  was 
Petta.  The  &ther,  who  considered  the  giving  of  tha 
cnp  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  deity,  consented 
that  Euxenns  should  have  Petta  to  wife  ;  and  Eu- 
xenns gave  her  the  Greek  name  Aristoxena.  It  is 
added,  that  tliere  was  a  family  in  Massalia,  up  to 
Aristotle's  time,  named  Protiadae,  for  Pnxis  was  a 
son  of  Euxenus  and  Aiistoxena. 

Justin  (xliii.  3,  &c),  the  epitomiser  of  Tnigia 
Pompeins,  who  was  either  of  Gallic  or  Lignrisn 
origin,  for  his  ancestore  were  Vocontii,  tells  the  etoiy 
in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He  6ses  the  time  of 
the  Phocaeans  coming  to  Gallia  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinins,  who  is  Tarquinins  Prisons.  The  Phocaeans 
first  entered  the  Tiber,  and,  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  king,  continued  their  voyage  to  the  fiirtbest 
bays  of  Gallia  and  the  months  of  the  BhotMi  They 
were  pleased  with  the  conntry,  and  returning  to 
Phocaea,  induced  a  greater  number  of  Phocaeans  to 
go  with  them  to  Gidlia.  The  oommanders  of  the 
fleet  were  Smos  and  Protis.  Plutarch  also  (Soim, 
0.  2.)  names  Protoa  the  founder  of  Mawalia.  Smoa 
and  Frolis  introdnced  themselves  to  Nannns,  king  of 
the  Segobrii  or  Segobrigii,  in  whoee  territories  tbey 
wished  to  build  a  city.  Nannus  was  busy  at  this 
time  with  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  danghter 
Cyptis,  and  the  strangers  were  politely  invited  to  the 
marriage  faast.  The  chince  of  the  young  woman 
for  her  husband  fell  on  Prods  ;  bat  the  cop  which 
she  offered  him  contained  only  water.  From  this  fiict, 
insignificant  in  itself,  ■  modeni  writer  dedacea  tin 
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heroic  woman,  Pocahontas,  by  marrying  another 
Englishman,  made  peace  between  the  settlers  and 
the  snvaf^es,  and  secured  fur  England  a  firm  looting 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Livy's  Btory  (v.  34)  of  the  Phocneans  landing  on 
the  site  of  Massalia  at  the  time  of  Bellovesus  and  Ids 
Celts  being  on  the  way  to  invade  Italy,  is  of  no  valna 

When  Cyrus  invaded  Ionia  (b.  c.  546),  part  of 
the  Phocaeans  lelt  Phocaea  and  sailed  to  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  where  the  Phocaeans  had  made  a  settlement 
twenty  years  before.  Herodotus,  who  tells  the  his- 
tory of  these  adventurers  at  some  length, says  nothing 
of  their  settlement  at  Massalia.  (i.  163  — 167.) 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  252),  on  the  authority  of  Antiocbus, 
names  Creontiades  as  the  commander  of  the  Pho- 
caeans who  fled  from  their  country  on  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  went  to  Corsica  and  Massalia,  whence 
being  driven  away,  they  founded  Velia  in  Italy.  It 
is  generally  said  that  the  exiles  from  Phocaea  formed 
the  second  colony  to  Massalia  j  but  though  it  seems 
likely  enough,  the  e^ndence  is  rather  imperfect. 
When  Thucydides  says  (i.  13)  that  the  Phocaeans 
while  they  were  founding  Massalia  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  a  naval  battle,  we  get  nothing 
from  this  fact  as  to  the  second  settlement  of  Mas- 
salia. We  only  learn  that  tile  Carthaginians,  who 
were  probably  looking  ont  for  trading  posts  on  the 
Gallic  shore,  or  were  already  there,  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Phocaeans  ;  and  if  we  interpret  Thucy. 
dides*  words  as  we  ought  to  do,  he  means  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Massalia,  whenever  that  was. 
Pansanias,  who  is  not  a  careless  writer  (x.  8.  §  6), 
states  that  the  MassaUots  were  a  Phocaean  colony, 
and  a  part  of  those  who  fied  from  Harpagus  the 
Mede  ;  and  that  having  gained  a  victory  over  tiie 
Carthaginians,  they  got  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  now  have.  The  Phocaeans  dedicated  a 
bronze  statue  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  commcmorata 
the  victory.  There  seems,  then,  to  have  been  an 
opinion  current,  that  some  of  the  exiles  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion  settled  at  Massalia;  and  also 
a  confusion  between  the  two  settlements.  Justin, 
following  Trogns,  speaks  of  the  Massaliots  having 
great  wars  with  the  Galli  and  Ligurcs,  and  of  their 
often  defeating  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  a  war  that 
arose  out  of  some  fishing  vessels  being  taken,  and 
granting  them  peace  They  also  were,  he  s.iys,  in 
alliance  with  Rome  almost  from  the  time  of  founding 
their  city  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  what 
he  said  a  Uttle  before,  that  it  was  not  almost  from 
that  time,  but  even  before.  They  also  contributed 
gold  and  silver  to  pay  the  ransom  when  the  Galli 
took  Rome,  for  which  they  received  freedom  from 
taxation  (immunitas),  and  other  privileges;  which  is 
very  absurd,  and  certainly  untrue.  The  historical 
connection  of  Rome  and  Massalia  belongs  to  a  later 
time. 

Massalia  was  built  on  rocky  ground.  The  harbour 
lay  beneath  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  which 
looked  to  the  south.  Both  the  harbour  and  the  city 
were  well  walled,  and  the  city  was  of  considerable 
extent  On  the  citadel  stood  the  Eiihesium,  and 
the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  which  was  a  com- 
mon sanctuary  of  all  the  lonians,  but  the  Ephesium 
was  a  temple  of  Artemis  of  Ephesus.  The  Mas- 
saliots had  ship-houses  (^vtiiaoiKot)  and  an  armoury 
(4irAo9^io|) ;  and  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity 
they  had  many  vessels,  arms,  and  stores  of  ammu- 
nition both  for  navigation  and  for  the  siege  of  cities; 
by  which  means  they  kept  off  the  barbarians  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.   (Strab.  pp. 
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IT.  179, 180.)  Caesar,  who  knew  the  site  weTI,  it- 
seribaa  H.W8alia  as  washed  hj  the  sea  almost  along 
three  parts  of  its  extent;  the  fourth  part  was  that 
bj  which  the  cit;  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land ;  and  here  ijso  the  part  that  was  occupied  bj 
the  citadel  was  protected  by  the  nature  of  the  gronnd 
and  a  Ter;  deep  rallej  (B.  C.  ii.  1).  He  speaks  of 
an  island  opposite  to  Massalia.  There  ate  three  small 
islands  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  present 
port.  It  was  connected  with  the  mainland,  as  £n- 
menins  describes  it,  "  by  a  space  of  fifteen  hundrai 
paces."  D'Anville  obeenres  that  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces,  or  a  Roman  mile  and  a  half,  considerably 
exceed  the  actual  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
piirt  to  the  place  called  the  Oraade  Pomte ;  and  he 
supposes  that  we  must  take  these  to  be  single  paces, 
and  w>  reduce  the  space  to  half  the  dimensions. 
Walckenaer  (_Gioff.  <fc.  Tol.  L  p.  25)  supposes 
Eumenins  to  mean  that  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Hassalia  stood  was  1500  paces  long.  At  present 
the  port  of  MartaBe  is  turned  to  the  west ;  but  the 
old  port  existed  for  a  long  time  after  the  Roman 
period.  This  old  port  was  named  Lacydon  (Mela, 
ii.  5),  a  name  which  also  appears  on  a  medal  of 
Hassalia.  The  houses  of  Massalia  were  mean.  Of 
the  public  buildings  not  a  trace  remains  now,  though 
it  seems  that  there  were  not  very  long  ago  some  re- 
mains of  aqueducts  and  of  baths.  Medals,  urns,  and 
other  antiquities  bare  often  been  dug  up. 

The  friendship  of  Rome  and  Massalia  dates  from 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  Ma«saliots  gave  the 
Romans  aid  (Lir.  xxi.  20,  25,  26),  and  assisted 
them  all  through  the  long  struggle.  (Polyb.  iij.  95.) 
In  B.  c.  208  the  Massaliots  sent  the  Romans  intel- 
ligence of  Asdrubal  having  come  into  Gallia.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  36.)  Massalia  was  never  safe  against  the 
Ligurians,  who  even  attacked  them  by  sea  (Liv. 
xL  18).  At  last  (b.  c.  154)  they  were  obliged  to 
ask  the  Romans  fiv  aid  against  the  Oxybii  and 
Peceates,  who  were  defeated  by  Q.  Opimius.  The 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Southern 
Gallia  is  told  in  another  place  [Gallia  Trajis- 
ALPIHA,  Vol.  L  p.  853.] 


PLAN  OF  THB  mfTTBOHS  OC  iniiin;riT.» 

A.  Site  or  the  modem  town. 

B.  Mount  above  the  Citadel. 

C.  Modern  fort. 

D.  Port  Nnif. 

E.  ClUdel. 

F.  Catalan  village  and  harbour. 

G.  Fartl'EDdoame. 
H.  1.  d'lf. 

I.    Rateneau  I. 
K.  Pomegue*  1. 

By  the  victory  of  the  Ramans  over  the  Lignriana 
the  Massaliots  got  some  of  the  Ligurian  lands  ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Teutones  by  C.  Manns  (B.a 
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102)  near  Aquae  Sextiaa  {Aix),  the  Roman  com- 
mander gave  the  Massaliots  the  canal  which  he  had 
constructed  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  and 
they  levied  tolls  on  the  ships  that  used  it  [FoasA 
Mariaka].  The  Massaliots  were  faithful  to  the 
Romans  in  all  their  campaigns  in  Gallia,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  supplies.  (Cic  pro  Font.  e.  1.) 
On.  Pompeius  gave  to  the  community  of  Massalia 
lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Arecomid 
and  the  Helvii ;  and  C.  Julius  Caesar  increased  their 
revenue  by  fresh  grants.     (A  C.  i.  35.) 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  49)  was  marching  from  Italy 
into  Spam  against  the  legati  of  Pompeius,  Massalia 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  excuse  was  that 
they  would  not  side  with  either  party  ;  but  they 
showed  that  they  were  really  favourable  to  Pom- 
peius by  admitting  L.  Domitins  within  their  walls 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  the  city  (S.  C.  i. 
34 — 36).  At  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  the 
Massaliots  also  had  made  great  preparations  for 
defence.    Caesar  left  three  legions  imder  his  legal  lu 

C.  Trebonius   to   besiege   Massalia,  and  he  guve 

D.  Brutus  the  command  of  twelve  ships  which  ho 
had  constructed  at  Aralata  (^Aria)  with  great  ex- 
pedition. Wliile  Caesar  iras  in  Spain,  the  Massaliots 
having  manned  seventeen  vessels,  eleven  of  which 
were  decked  ships,  and  put  on  board  of  them  many 
of  the  neighbouring  mountaineere,  named  Albici, 
fought  a  battle  with  Brutus  in  which  they  lost  nine 
ships.  {B.  C.  L  56—59.)  But  they  still  held  out, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  siege  and  their  sufferings  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Caesar's  History 
of  the  Civil  War  {B.  C.  ii.  1—22 ;  Dion  Cassius, 
xli.  25).  When  the  town  finally  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  the  people  gave  up  their  arms  and  military 
engines,  their  ships,  and  all  the  money  that  was  in 
the  public  treasury.  The  city  of  Massalia  appeared 
in  Caesar's  triumph  at  Rome,  ''that  city,"  says 
Cicero,  "without  whidi  Rome  never  triumphed 
over  Uie  Transalpine  nations"  {Philipp.  viii.  6, 
de  Offic.  ii.  8).  Still  it  retained  its  freedom  (obts- 
vofiia),  or  in  Roman  language  it  was  a  Libera  Civitas, 
a  term  which  Sttabo  correctly  expUins  to  signify 
that  the  Massaliots  "  were  not  imder  the  governors 
who  were  sent  into  the  Provincia,  neither  the  city 
itself,  nor  the  dependencies  of  the  city."  Pliny  names 
Massalia  a  "foedeiata  civitas"  (iii.  4),  a  term  which 
the  histutyof  its  early  connection  with  Rome  explains. 

The  constitution  of  Massalia  was  aristocratic  and 
its  institutions  were  good  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179).  It  had 
a  council  of  600,  who  held  their  places  for  life,  and 
wen  named  Timuchi  (ti^Gxoi)-  "^^^  council  had 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  in  whose  hands  the  ordinary 
admiuistration  was :  three  out  of  the  fifteen  presided 
over  the  committee,  and  had  the  chief  power ;  they 
were  the  executive.  Strabo's  text  here  becomes 
corrupt,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  to  say 
that  DO  man  ooold  be  a  Timnchus,  unless  be  had 
children  and  imless  he  could  trace  his  descent  for 
three  generatiaDs  fiom  a  citizen,  or  that  no  man 
could  be  one  of  the  fifteen  unless  he  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  (See  Groekurd,  TrauL  Strabo,  voL  i 
p.  310.)  Their  kws  were  Ionic,  says  Strabo,  what- 
ever thu  means ;  and  were  set  up  in  public.  Pro- 
bably we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  overloaded 
with  legislation.  Aristotle  (JPoL  v.  6)  seems  to  say 
that  Massalia  was  once  an  oligarchy,  and  we  may 
conclude  &om  this  and  other  authorities  that  it  be- 
came a  Timocracy,  that  is,  that  the  political  power 
came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth.    Cicero  (<fe  R^.  L  37, 28)  ia 
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liis  tiim  apeaki  of  the  power  bein);  in  the  buds  of 
the  "  aelecti  et  principee,"  or  u  he  calls  them  in 
another  place  the  "optimatea ;'  and  though  the 
adnuniatiation  vaa  equitable,  "  there  vae,"  he  eaji, 
"  ia  this  coDditioo  of  the  '  popolos'  a  certain  raaeni- 
blance  to  servitude."  Though  the  people  had  little 
or  no  power,  ao  far  aa  we  can  learn,  yet  the  name 
Demos  was  in  use ;  and  probably,  as  in  most  Greek 
towns,  the  official  title  was  Boole  and  Demos,  as  at 
Borne  it  was  Senatos  Popolusqne  Bomanns.  The 
dirision  of  the  people  was  into  Phjiae.  The  council 
of  the  GOO  probably  subsisted  to  a  late  period,  for 
Ludan,  or  whoever  ia  the  aothor  of  the  Toatrit 
(c  24)  meotiona  it  in  his  stoiy  of  the  ftiendahip  of 
Zencthemis  and  Menecrataa. 

Some  writers  have  attempted,  ont  of  the  fragmenta 
of  antiqnity,  to  raoonatmct  the  whole  polity  of  Mas- 
Bidia ;  aa  idle  and  foolish  attempt.  A  few  things 
are  recorded,  which  are  worth  notice;  and  though 
the  anthori^  for  sane  of  them  is  not  a  critical 
writer,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  invented. 
(Valer.  Maxim,  ii.  6.)  Poison  was  kept  under  the 
can  of  the  administration,  and  if  a  man  wished  to 
die,  he  most  ffij  to  the  Six  Hundred,  and  if  he 
made  oat  a  good  case,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  dose; 
and  '  hetan,'  says  Valerius,  "  a  manly  investiga- 
tion waa  tempered  by  kindness,  which  neither  al- 
lowed any  one  to  depart  from  life  without  a  cause, 
and  wisely  gives  to  him  who  wishes  to  depart  a 
speedy  way  to  death."  The  credilnlity  of  this  osage 
has  been  doubted  on  various  grounds;  bnt  there  is 
nothing  in  it  contnuy  to  the  notions  of  antiqnity. 
Two  coffins  always  stood  at  the  gates,  one  for  the 
the  slave,  one  for  the  freeman ;  the  bodies  were 
taken  to  the  place  of  interment  or  burning,  which- 
ever it  was,  in  a  vehicle:  the  sorrow  terminated  on 
the  day  of  the  fiuieral,  which  waa  followed  by  a 
domestic  sacrifice  and  a  repast  of  the  relations.  The 
thing  wss  done  cheap:  the  undertaker  would  not 
grow  rich  at  Uasealia.  No  stranger  was  allowed 
to  mter  the  city  with  arms :  they  were  taken  from 
him,  and  restored  when  he  went  away.  Theee  and 
other  precantions  Lad  their  origin  in  the  insecurity 
of  settlers  among  a  warlike  and  hostile  population 
of  Lignrians  and  Galli.  The  Hassaliots  also  had 
slaves,  as  all  Greeks  had;  and  though  mannmission 
was  permitted,  it  may  be  inferred  fiiim  Valerius,  if 
he  has  not  after  his  lashion  confounded  a  Greek  and 
Boman  usage,  that  the  slave's  condition  wss  hard. 
A  supply  of  slaves  might  be  got  from  the  Galli,  who 
sold  thor  own  children.  Whether  the  Ligurian  was 
to  base,  may  be  doubted.  We  read  of  Ligorians 
working  for  daily  hire  for  Masealiot  masters.  This 
luudy  race,  men  and  women,  used  to  como  down 
from  the  mountains  to  earn  a  scanty  pittance  by 
tilling  the  ground  ;  and  two  ancient  writers  have 
preserved  the  same  story,  on  the  evidence  of  Poai- 
dooiua,  of  the  endursnce  of  a  Ligurian  woman,  who 
■mms  working  for  a  Maasaliot  fermer,  and  being  seised 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth,  retired  into  a  wood  to  be 
deUvered,  and  came  back  to  her  work,  for  she  would 
not  lose  her  hire.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  165;  Diudor.  iv.20.) 
It  is  just  to  add  that  the  employer  paid  the  poor 
woman  her  wages,  and  sent  her  off  with  the  child. 

The  temperance,  decency,  and  simplicity  of  Has- 
aaliot  manners  dnring  their  hest  period,  before  they 
had  long  been  subjected  to  Boman  rule,  an  com- 
mended by  the  ancient  writers.  The  women  drank 
no  wine.  Thou  spectacles,  which  the  Bomsns  called 
Minii,  ooaise,  corrupting  exhibitions,  were  ptt>- 
hitntad.     Against  religious  impostors  the  Msssa- 
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Hot  shut  bis  door,  for  in  those  days  there  wan  men 
who  made  a  trade  of  superstition.  The  highest 
sum  of  money  that  a  man  could  get  with  a  womaa 
was  a  hnndnd  gold  pieces:  he  must  take  a  wife 
for  what  she  was  worth,  and  not  fiir  her  money. 
She  had  five  gold  jseoes  for  her  dress,  and  five  for 
her  gold  ornaments.  This  wss  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  sumptuary  laws.  Perhaps  the  Massaliot  women 
were  handsome  enough  to  want  nothing  more. 

Masnalia  cultivated  literature,  thongh  it  did  not 
produce,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  either  poets  or  histo- 
riana.  An  edition  (SuipfcKrii)  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  called  the  Maasaliot  edition,  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics  in  settling  the  text  of  Homer. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  this  ediion  was  made ; 
but  as  it  ban  the  name  of  Massalia,  it  may  ba 
supposed  that  it  came  from  this  city.  The  name 
of  Pytheas  is  inseparably  ouonected  with  the  mari- 
time feme  of  Massalia,  bnt  opinioos  will  always 
diSer,  as  they  did  in  antiqnity,  aa  to  the  extent  of 
his  voyages  and  his  veracity.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  104.) 
That  thia  man,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  navi- 
gated the  Atlantic  Ocean,  saw  Britain,  and  explored 
a  large  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Ennpe,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Then  was  nothing  strange  ia 
this,  for  the  Phoenicians  had  been  in  Britain  ceo* 
tones  bsfcn.  Pliny  (iL  97)  records  a  statement  of 
Pytheas  as  to  the  high  tides  on  the  British  coast. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  71)  states  that  Hipparcbns,  on  the 
aothority  of  Pytheas,  placed  Msmslis  and  Byzantium 
in  the  same  latitude.  Bnt  it  sppean  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (ii.  p.  115),  that  Hipparchus  said 
that  Uie  ratio  between  the  gnomon  and  its  shadow  at 
Byzantium  was  the  same  that  Pytheas  said  it  was 
at  Massalia;  whence  it  appears  that  the  conclusion 
is  Hipparchus'  own,  and  that  the  enor  may  have 
been  either  in  the  latitude  of  Vlii«««H»  or  in  the 
latitude  of  Byzantium.  As  for  the  voysgea  of 
another  Massaliot,  Euthymenes,  then  is  too  little 
authority  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  certain. 

As  the  Massaliots  planted  their  ooloniss  along 
the  south  coast  of  Gallia  and  even  in  Spain,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  places  which  they  choee  wen 
selected  with  a  view  to  commerce.  The  territory 
which  Massalia  itself  had,  and  its  colonies,  wss  in- 
significsnt.  Montesquieu  (^Etprit  da  Loit,  xx.  5) 
jnstiy  estimated  the  consequences  of  this  city's  po> 
sition  i  "  Marseille,  a  necessary  port  of  refuge  in  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  sea  ;  Marseille,  this  place  where 
the  winds,  the  sea-banks,  the  form  of  the  coast,  bid 
the  mariner  touch,  was  frequented  by  maritime 
peoples.  The  sterility  of  its  soil  determined  com- 
merce as  the  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants."  The 
Massaliots  were  noted  for  their  excellent  ships  snd 
their  skill  in  constructing  machinery.  They  carried 
on  a  large  tnde  by  sea,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
they  exported  the  products  of  Gallia,  for  which  they 
could  give  either  foreign  prodnce  or  their  own  wine, 
oil,  domestic  utensils,  and  arms.  The  feet  that  in 
Caeeai's  time  the  Helvetii  used  the  Greek  cha- 
racters, is  in  itself  evidencs  of  the  intercoune  be- 
tween the  Greeks  on  the  coast  snd  the  Galli.  \Mien 
we  consider  also  that  the  Greeks  wen  settled  all 
along  the  sonthem  coast  of  Gallia,  ficom  which  the 
access  was  easy  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  they  exchanged  articles,  either 
directly  or  through  several  hands,  with  the  Galli  on 
the  Western  Ocean ;  and  so  part  of  the  trade  of 
Britannia  would  pasa  through  the  Greek  settlements 
on  the  south  coast  of  Fiance.  [Gaulu,  Vol.  I. 
p.  963.] 
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The  medals  of  Hassalia  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  good  taate.  It  a  probable  that  they 
also  coincii  for  the  Galli,  for  the  Galli  had  coined 
mone;  of  their  own  long  before  the  Christian  aera 
with  Greelc  characters.  The  common  types  of  the 
llossaliot  medals  ate  the  lion  and  the  boU.  No 
gold  coins  of  Massalia  have  yet  been  found  ;  bnt 
there  are  coins  of  other  metal  covered  over  with  gold 
or  silver,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  base 
coin;  and  base  or  &lse  coin  implies  trae  coin  of 
the  same  kind  and  denomination.  It  has  been  also 
snpposed  that  the  fraad  was  practised  by  the  Has- 
saliots  themselves,  to  cheat  their  cnstomera;  a  snp- 
poiition  wliich  gives  them  no  credit  for  honesty  and 
little  for  sons*. 

The  settlements  of  HassaL'a  were  all  made  very 
early:  indeed  some  of  them  may  have  been  settle- 
ments of  the  mother  city  Fhocaea.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  colonies  was  Tanroeis  or  Tanroenttun 
(a  douhtful  position),  which  Caesar  (^B.  C.  ii.  4) 
calls  "  C:L$teUum  Massiliensiimi.''  The  other  set- 
tlements east  of  Massalia  were  Olbia  (£ouie>  or 
Emiho),  Athenopolis  [Athekopolis],  Antipolis 
(^Anlibuf,  Nicaes  (^ttsa),  and  the  islands  along 
this  coast,  the  Stoecbades,  and  Lero  and  Lerina. 
West  of  .Massalia  was  Agatha  {Agde),  on  the 
Arauris  (Herault),  doubtfiil  whether  it  was  a  colony 
settled  by  Phocaea  or  Massalia.  Rhoda  (iioia>), 
within  the  limits  of  Hispania,  iras  either  a  Rhodian 
or  M:iss.'iliot  colony;  even  if  it  was  Bhodian,  it  was 
afterwards  under  Massalia.  Kmporias  (ilm^iuriiu), 
in  Hi.sp:inia,  was  also  Massaliot;  or  even  Phocaean 
(Liv.  xxvi.  19)  originally.  [Ehpobiae].  Strabo 
speaks  of  three  small  Massaliot  settlements  fnrther 
south  on  the  coast  of  Hispania,  between  the  river 
Sucro  (./i«Mr)  and  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  p.  159). 
The  chief  of  them,  he  says,  was  Hemeroscopinm. 
[Diakilm]. 

The  furthest  Phocaean  settlement  on  the  south 
coa.st  of  Spain  was  Maenace  (iii.  p.  156),  where  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  town  existed  in  Strabo's  time. 

There  may  have  been  other  Massaliot  settlements 
on  the  Gallic  coast,  snch  as  Heraclea.  [Hbraclea]. 
Stephanus,  indeed,  mentions  some  other  Massaliot 
cities,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  his  fragmentary 
matter.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  Massaliots  founded  any  inland  towns.  Arelate 
(A  rlea)  would  seem  the  most  likely,  but  it  was  not 
a  Greek  city;  and  as  to  Avenio  (^Avignon)  and  Ca- 
bellio(Cn!'at2^),  the  evidence  is  too  small  to  enable 
IIS  to  rt}okon  them  among  Massaliot  settlements. 
There  is  also  the  great  improbability  that  the  Mas- 
saliots  either  wanted  to  make  inland  settlements,  or 
were  able  to  do  it,  if,  contraiy  to  the  practice  of 
their  nation,  they  bad  wished  it.  That  Massaliot 
merchants  visited  the  interior  of  Gallia  long  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Gallia,  may  be  assumed  as  a 
lact. 

Probably  the  down&I  of  Carthage  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  and  the  alliance  of  Massalia 
with  Rome,  increased  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  city ;  but  the  Massaliota  never  became  a  great 
power  like  Carthage,  or  they  would  not  have  called 
in  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  two  small  Li- 
gnrian  tribes.  The  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Narbo  (iVar&onne),  on  the  Atax  (^Atide),  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  road  into  Spain  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  GaroTme^  must  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  commercial  interests  of  Massalia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  186)  mentions  Narbo  in  his  time  as  the 
chief  trading  phkce  in  the  Provincia.     Both  before 
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Caeew's  time  and  after  Massalia  was  a 
resort  for  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  se 
ezilee  as  a  residence.  (Tac,  Ann.  iv.  43, 
When  tlio  Roman  supremacy  was  eslab 
Gallia,  Alassalia  hud  no  longer  to  prot 
against  the  natives.  The  peijple  having  w 
leisure,  applied  themselves  to  rhetoric  a 
sophy;  the  place  became  a  school  for  the  i 
studied  the  Grwk  Janguage,  which  came 
common  use  that  contracts  were  drawn  np 
In  Strabo's  time,  tliat  is  in  the  time  of 
and  Tiberias,  some  of  the  Romans  who  we 
learning  went  to  Massalia  instead  of  Atben 
cola,  the  conqueror  of  Britannia,  and  a 
Forum  Julii,  was  sent  when  a  boy  by 
mother  to  Massalia,  where,  as  Tacitus  say 
c  4),  "  Greek  civility  was  united  and 
with  the  thrifty  habits  of  a  provincLal  toi 
also  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.)  The  G»lli,  by 
quaintance  with  Massalia,  became  fond  ol 
which  has  remained  a  national  taste  to  th 
day.  They  had  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  p 
in  their  houses,  and  the  towns  also  hired 
ibr  their  youth,  as  they  did  physicians ;  fc 
of  inspector  of  health  was  a  part  of  the  e< 
a  Greek  town.  Ciroumst.inces  brought  t 
gnages  into  use  at  Massalia,  the  Greek,  t 
and  the  Gallic  (Isid.  xv.,  on  the  authority  ( 
The  studies  of  the  youth  at  Massalia  in  tl 
period  were  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Medidn 
to  have  been  cultivated  at  Massalia.  < 
doctor  of  this  town,  combined  physic  and  j 
He  left  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  rep 
walls  of  lis  native  town.  He  made  his  f 
Rome ;  but  a  rival  came  from  Massalia 
Cbarmis,  who  entered  on  his  career  by  coi 
the  practice  of  all  his  predecessors.  Ch 
troduced  the  use  of  cold  baths  even  in  wi 
plimged  the  sick  into  ponds.  Men  of  rai 
be  seen  shivering  for  display  under  the  1 
of  this  water  doctor.  On  which  Plinv  ( 
well  observes  that  all  these  men  hnnted  al 
tation  by  bringing  in  some  novelty,  wl 
trafficked  away  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

The  Iiistory  of  Massalia  after  Caesar's 
very  little  known.  It  is  said  that  there  ai 
perial  medals  of  Massalia.  Some  tombs  aiK 
tiona  are  in  the  Moseum  of  Marseille. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  tl 
of  Mas.salia,  but  it  is  not  wortli  much.  Tt 
ing  references  will  lead  to  other  anthoritie^ 
Rochette,  IlUtoire  dea  Cohnies  Grecqttei 
poor  Work ;  H.  Tcmaui,  Uistoria  ReijnMi. 
sUiensium  a  PrimortUii  ad  Neronis  j 
which  is  useful  for  the  references,  but  for 
else;  Thierry,  Bittoire  det  Gaulois.  £ 
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MASSI'THOLUS  (MaiTffWoXos),  a  river 
the  source  of  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  8), 
the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  : 
bouchuro"   (§  9)  in  the  Hesperian  bay, 
Hesperium  Ceras  and  the  Hypodromus  of  A 
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It  h«s  been 
an  be  no  other 
me  of  the  rivere 
len  the  Kama- 
probable  repre- 

-  -.j-i 


[E.B., 


■a  in  the  north 
essogis,  on  the 
^lleB  and  Tri* 

31;  Stepb.  B. 
was  not  of  any 
■wa  its  extant 
lent  eite  is  still 
inie  Uaitaura, 
1  found.  (Ua- 
[L.S.] 

§  26),  a  moun- 
lian  highlands, 
es,  kt.  10°  59' 
of  the  Astapus, 

one  of  the  ori- 
e  Nile  itself,  are 

Mount  Maste. 
is  holy  by  the 

deep.  Bruce, 
luni  Maste,  and 
ascended  it  for 
t  near  the  foun- 
called  Mastitae 
),  and  there  was 
luntain  (McUrn) 

[W.B.D.] 
lie  on  the  south 

of  Hercules,  to 
(TTio)  belonged. 
(Steph.  B.  ».  V. 
but  do  not  oc- 
iported  a  part  of 
[uKtia  appears  to 
^hich  Theopom- 
ring  npon  the 
rio.)    Uecataeus 

to  this  people  : 
tuv6Supa),  pro- 
, ;  Sixus  (21£ui, 
as  the  later  Sex, 
di^a,  Steph.  B. 
h.  B.  ».  v.),  pro- 

,  Steph.  B. ». ».), 
the  authority  of 
;la  of  the  MSS. 
2].  The  name 
{^Ora  Maritima^ 

the  eastern  side 
uncertain  which 
E'tang  de  Mar- 
iry  part  of  some 
raronte,  and  that 
aou.  [G.  L.] 
:  Capo  Greco'), 
Mtremity  of  the 
iigeum.    A  little 

Elaens.  (Ptol. 
ii.  21;  TzeU.  ad 
ifofoucrla.)  The 
lich  Smyrna  was 
Hastuaia.  (Plin. 
[L.S.] 

between  Attalia 


and  Perge  in  Pamphylia  (^Staduum.  §§  200,  201), 
and  70  stadia  from  Mygdala,  which  is  probably  • 
corruption  of  Magydos.  [Maoydls. J  [L.  S.] 
MATALA  PR.  [Mataua.] 
MATA'LIA  (MoToAfo,  Ptol  iii.  17.  §  4),  B  town 
in  Crete  near  the  headland  of  Matai.a  (MaroXa, 
Stadiatm.),  and  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
naral  arsenal  of  Gortyna,  MsTALLtm  (McTaXAov, 
Strab.  I.  p.  479),  as  it  appears  in  our  copies  of 
Strabo,  but  incorrectly.  (Comp.  Groekurd,  ad  loc.") 
The  modem  name  in  Mr.  Pashley's  map  is  Mulala, 
(HiJck,Jfrete,  toI.  L  pp.  399, 435; JUtu.  Class. AHtiq 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATEOLA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  11.  B.  16)  among  the  inland  cities  of  that 
pTorince.  It  is  evidently  the  same  now  called  Afo- 
tera  aboat  12  miles  from  Ginosa  (Gennsium),  and 
27  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm.  It  is  only  abont 
8  miles  from  the  rirer  Bradanus,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  cloeiely  adjoining  the  frontier  of 
Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATAVO,  or  MATAVONIUM,  as  D'Anville 
has  it,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Forum  Voconii  [Fo- 
rum VoooMii]  to  Massilia  (Marseille),  12  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Voconii  and  14  from  Ad  Turres 
(TVmrrej),  between  which  places  it  lies.  -It  is  also 
in  the  Table,  but  the  distances  are  not  the  same, 
Matavo  is  supposed  to  be  Vuis,  [G.  L.] 

MATEKENSE  OPPIDUM,  one  of  the  thirty  free 
towns  ("  oppida  libera,"  Plin.  T.  4)  of  Zeugitana.  It 
still  retains  the  ancient  name,  and  is  the  modem 
Matter  in  the  government  of  Tunis, —  a  small  vil- 
lage situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
fruitful  plain,  with  a  ri^'ulet  a  little  below,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Sisara  Palus.  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  165;  Barth,  Wandcrungen,  p.  206.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
MATE'RI  (MoT^poi ;  some  JISS.  read  Mar^voi, 
Ptol.  T.  9.  §  17),  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  Rha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATERNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  known  only 
from  the  Tabula  Peutingeri.ma,  which  places  it  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Tuscania  (Toscanella)  and 
Satumia,  12  miles  frxim  the  former,  and  18  from  the 
latter  city.  It  probably  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  village  of  Famese.  (Cluver.  flat.  p.  5 1 7  j 
Dennis,  Etraria,  vol.  i.  p.  463.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATIA'NA  (MoTioHi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi.  p.  509; 
Steph.  B. ;  MoTiTji^,  Herod,  v.  52 :  Eth.  Morioi'iis, 
VlaTn\v6s),  a  district  of  ancient  Media,  in  the 
Eonth-westem  part  of  its  great  subdivision  called 
Media  Atropatene,  extending  along  the  mountains 
which  separate  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Its  bonnd- 
aries  are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
dettnnine  how  far  it  exiended.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Kafrimit  of  Ptolemy  (vL  2. 
§  5).  [Mabtiase.]  Strabo  mentions  as  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  trees  in  this  district,  that  they 
distil  honey  (i  c).  The  Matiani  are  included  by 
Herwlntus  in  the  eighteenth  satrapy  of  Dareius 
(iii.  94),  and  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  being 
armed  and  equipped  in  tlie  Kime  manner  as  the 
Paphlugonians  (vii.  72).  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered them  to  occupy  part  of  the  more  widely 
extended  territory  of  Armenia.  [V.] 

MATIE'NI  MONTES  (t4  Mor.ij.'i  Kpi),  Herod. 
i.  189.  202,  T.  52),  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  back-bone  or  centre  of  Matiana,  doubtle."is 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Kurdistan,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vdn.  Herodotus  makes  them  the 
watershed  from  which  flowed  the  Gyndes  and  the 
U  4 
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Anzn.  wbidi  it  girii^  tbon  too  titnM  •  nag« 
ban  N.  to  &  (L  189.  202>  [V.] 

HATILO,  hi  GalEa  Belgicm,  is  pbnd  bj  tin 
Table  on  •  mate  wfaicfa  nn  fnm  Logdwom  {Liidm) 
■loDg  the  Bhine.  The  fint  plaoe  fron  Ln^ihunim  is 
Pnetociam  A^ppinae  (Awhay),  sod  the  next  is 
MiSilo,  sappoMd  to  be  Skjmimbm!/.  [G.  L.] 

HATIXICA  (£lL  UatOicu,  -Itis  :  JtatOicaX  ■ 
noincifal  town  of  Umbria,  ntoatad  in  the  Apen- 
nioes,  near  tlw  soima  of  the  Aesis,  and  close  to  the 
coofioes  of  Pioennm.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Plinj 
and  tlie  Liber  Coionianun,  of  wlncfa  tlie  latter  in- 
cludes it  among  the  "  Crritates  Fkeni.*  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empin  it  appsan  as  an  epis- 
copal see,  inclnded  in  tbe  pmrines  tfaen  teraied 
"  neenom  Sabnrbicarinm.'  (Ptin.  in.  14.  a.  19  ; 
Lib.  Colon.  Pl  257 ;  Bingham's  £ed.  Anliq.  book  iz. 
ch.  S.  §  4.)  itoMea  is  still  a  coosidenble  town,  and 
retains  the  sndent  site  sa  well  ss  name.   [E.  H.  B.  j 

MATINUS  UONS.    [Gaboasts.] 

UATISCO,  a  place  in  Gallia  Cdtica,  in  the  tar- 
ritay  of  the  Aedoi  in  Caesar's  time,  and  on  the 
Satme.  {B.  G.  riL  90.)  After  the  captors  of 
Alesia,  B.  a  SS,  Caesar  plaod  P.  Snlpidns  at 
ibtiaoo  with  a  legion  during  the  winter,  to  look 
after  the  snpplj  of  com  for  the  snnj.  (fi.  G.  riiL  4.) 
Tbe  positiaa  of  Hsrism  is  fixed  bf  tfas  nsme,  its  site 
on  the  rtTcr,  and  the  Itina.  The  name,  it  is  said, 
was  written  Uastioo  bj  a  tiansposition  of  the  letters; 
and  from  this  form  came  the  name  Jfateom,  and  bj 
a  common  change,  AGieoK.  Tbe  fonn  Hastisco  occms 
in  tbe  Table.   (lyAnTille,  Aotfce,  ^)       [G-L.] 

MATITAE.    "NiGKiB.] 

UATIUH,  a  maritime  dtjr  of  Crete,  next  to  the 
E.  of  ApoUonia  in  Pliny's  list  (It.  12),  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Dia,— "  Contra  Uatinm  Dia  *  (JL  c). 
Tbe  modem  Mrgdlo- Kaslron  occupies  tbe  ancient 
site.  (Paahley,  Trau.  toL  L  pp.  172,  261;  Hock, 
Krtia,  Tol.  i.  pp.  12,  403.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HATRICEM,  AD,  a  considerable  town  in  Illjrri- 
cnm,  which  the  Pentinger  Table  plsces  between  Bis- 
toe  Vetns  and  Bistne  Nan,  SO  H.  P.  from  the 
former,  and  25  M.  P.  from  the  hitter.  It  mnst  be 
identical  with  liottar,  the  chief  town  of  BerttgMma, 
standing  on  both  banks  of  the  Naraita,  oonoected 
bj  tbe  beantifiil  bridge  for  which  it  has  always 
been  celebrated.  The  towers  of  this  bridge  are,  ac- 
cording to  traditioo,  on  Boman  sobetroctions,  and 
its  orautmction  is  sttribnted  to  Trajan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  tome,  Hadrian.  The  woid  "  most'  "  star," 
Eignifies  "  old  bridge."  (WiUdnsoD,  Daknatia,  toL 
ii.  pp.  57 — 63;  Neigebtor,  Die  SUdSbatn,  p. 
127.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UATRIinjS  (MarfHwt),  a  rirer  of  Pioenom, 
floving  into  the  Adriatic,  now  called  La  Pkmba. 
Strsbo  describes  it  ss  Sowing  from  the  city  of  Adria, 
bnt  it  is  in  reality  intermediate  between  Adiia 
(/llri)andAngu]os(Ctr>(a£..<4ii^).  According 
to  tbe  same  writer  it  bad  a  town  of  the  same  name 
at  its  month,  which  serred  as  the  port  of  Adria. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  241.)  Ptolemy  also  mentions  the 
inoath  of  the  river  Matrinos  next  to  thst  of  the 
Atemos,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  6  miles 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  20),  bnt  he  is  certainly  in  error  in 
ajisigning  it  to  the  Marmcinl  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATBONA  or  MATBOMAE  HONS  is  the  name 
given  by  later  Latin  writers  to  the  pass  of  tbe  Mcmt 
Genivn,  from  Segnsio  {Sun)  to  Brigantia  {Bri- 
<ni;M),  which  was  more  commonly  known  by  the 
peneral  appelUtion  of  tbe  Alpes  Cottiae.  The  pass 
is  descnbed  in  some  detail  by  Ammianns,  from,  whom 
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it  appears  that  the  name  was  *pfii 
higher  part,  or  actnal  pass  of  tbe  n 
this  is  amfirmed  by  the  Jeraalem  Ii 
gnea  the  name  ol  Alpes  Cottiae  to 
from  Ebrodnnnm  (fsiinai)  to  S^ 
fines  that  of  Uatrona  to  the  actnal 
tween  Brigantia  (.Brion^on)  and  Ges< 
(/lis.  Bio-,  p.  556:  Amm.  xv.  10.  §  6 
MATBONA.  [Seqca-xa.] 
UATTIACI,  a  German  tribe,  per 
of  the  Chatti,  their  eastern  neigU 
occnpied  the  modem  docby  of  Nmm 
imn  Laim,  Mam,  and  RMme.  Tit 
tksnd  in  history  oatil  the  time  of  the 
dias;tbeythen  became  entirely  snbjed 
(Tae.  Germ.  29X  who  boilt'  fortress 
the  siher  mines  in  their  country. 
xi.  20.)  In  A.D.  70,  daring  the 
Cirilis,  the  Mattia^i,  in  conjunctxoo  i 
and  other  tribes,  besieged  the  Bom 
Mogmttiacmn  (jfojfence  .-  Tac  i/iti 
after  this  erent  they  disappear  froii 
country  being  ooeopied  by  the  Alen 
Notitia  Imperii,  however,  Mattiad  ; 
tioned  among  the  Palatine  legions,  an 
with  the  cohorts  of  tbe  Batavi.  The 
Msttiaci  was  and  still  is  rery  nmi 
many  hot-springs,  and  the  "  Aquae  '. 
modern  IFieaioifas,  are  repeatedly 
the  Tt'»n«n«  (Plin.  xxxi.  1 7 ;  Amn 
4;  AquAx  Hattucae.)  i'lom  Ma 
Mattiacae  Pilae)we  leam  that  tbe  Be 
from  the  country  of  tbe  Mattiaci  bal 
soap  to  dye  grey  hairs.  The  name  1 
bably  derived  from  niatte,  a  meadow, 
mfyiog  water  or  baih.  (Comp.  0 
Nos.  4977  and  4983;  Zenss,  J>ie 
98,  foU.) 

MATTIACDM  (MamajcJr),  a  to' 
of  the  country  of  the  M.ittiaci.     (Ptol 
Some  writers  believe  tbid  tnwn  to  b 
the  Hattium  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (/ 
the  capita]  of  the  Chatti,  which  was 
a.D.  IS,  during  the  war  of  Genua 
careful  eramination  of  tbe  pasuge  in 
that  this  cannot  be  ;  and  that  ibtl 
bably  the  modem  totra  of  Marburg 
(Ix^ana),  whereas  Mattitun  is  the  n 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eder  (Adn 
Wilbelm,  Cemaaien,  p.  188.) 
MATTIUM.     [IUttiacum.] 
MATUSABUM.    [Li  sitakla,  p. 
MAUBALL    [NiGEiR.] 
MAUBENSn.    [Mairetakia.] 
MAUBETA'NU,  the  XW.  coast  ( 
known  as  the  Empire  of  Starocco,  F 
Algeria,  or  the  Uogk'rtb-al-ahia  (fui 
the  natives. 

L  Name,  LimiU,  and  laliahi 

This  district,  which  was  wparated  ( 
Numidia,  by  the  river  Ampsaga,  and  i 
Gaetnlia,  by  tbe  snowy  range  of  tl 
washed  upon  the  N.  co.ist  by  tbe  Medi 
on  the  W.  by  the  AtUntio.  From  the 
it  was  occnped  by  a  feojAe  whom  tbe 
tioguiahed  by  the  nnmo  IIaubcsii 
Strab.  i.  p.  5,  iiL  pp.  131,  137,  xrii. 
Liv.  iiiv.  49;  Virg.  .4  en.  iv.  20fi; 
PtoL  iv.  1.  §  11)  or  Malri  (Maiyoi, 
the  Akxandran  direct,  Pans.  I  3^ 
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i.  4.  §  3;  Lir.  ixi. 
22.  2,  iL  6.  3,  iii. 
I,  xiT.  28,  Hitt.  i. 
3 ;  Jav.  T.  53,  Ti. 
le  name  Haure- 
ppearB  in  inficrip- 
i73;  and  on  coin^, 
liocke,  ad  Pomp. 
'MaupiTiuHa,  Ptol. 
Hilt.  A  ^/r.  22; 
■op.  It.  27,  viii.  5; 
editions  vaty  be- 
iretania);  tj  Mav- 
'liese  Moors,  irho 
nt  race  from  the 
png  to  the  ume 
t  ^Jiig.  21)  a.s  a 
and  (17  Piwopius 
'  the  Gananaeans 
r^s)  Josfana;  he 
lucian  inscription. 
M  the  only,  or  at 
ho  mentions  this 
t  has  been  attri- 
rer,  in  the  history 
wrote  more  than 

same  inscription 
ly),  who  probably 
g  to  most  of  the 
irly  similar  tradi- 
f  N.  Africa  were 

by  David,  who 
idance  of  Goliah, 
in,  £e  £eau.  Bat 

Gibbon,  e.  zli.) 
>ly  fabnlous,  open 
«ring  into  this,  it 
IT  Bereben,  from 
S.  Africa  nceived 
;  and  whose  lan- 
lote  moontainooB 
ions  of  the  desert, 
!nt  inhabitants  of 
Physical  Hist,  of 
he  gentile  name 
oble  language" — 
on  of  Castigiione, 
ir),  —  where  the 
;,  Hecataens,  ap. 
the  MSS.,  while 
ive  Majuci  (Nie- 
\d  Geog.  vol.  ii. 
Mazices  of  Am- 

Bean,  Bat  Em- 
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ies  of  the  scnl  ^- 
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of  the  prodnctlons  of  Manretauia,  marrellons  enough, 
in  some  particulars,  as  where  he  describes  weasels  as 
large  as  cats,  and  leeches  10  ft  long;  and  among 
other  animals  the  crocodile,  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  river  of  Morocco  capable  of  nonrishing,  even 
if  the  climate  were  to  permit  it.  (In  Acgypt,  where 
the  average  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  Senegambia,  tlie 
cr¥>codiie  is  seldom  seen  so  low  as  Stout.')  Pliny 
(viii,  1)  agrees  with  Strabo  (p.  827)  in  asserting 
that  Maujetanja  produced  elephants.  As  the  whole 
of  Barbaiy  is  more  European  than  African,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  elephant,  which  is  no  longer 
foond  there,  was  ever  indigenous,  though  it  may 
have  been  naturalised  by  the  Carthaginians,  tit 
whom  elephants  were  of  importance,  as  psrt  of  their 
military  establishment.  Appian  (A  P.  9)  says 
that  when  preparing  for  their  last  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  sent  Haadrnbal,  son  of  Gisco,  to  hunt 
elephants;  he  could  have  hardly  gone  into  Aetbiopiii 
for  this  purpose.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  258  ;  Jacksmi, 
Morocco,  p.  55)  confirms,  in  great  measure.  tJie 
statements  of  Strabo  (p.  830)  and  of  Aelian  (ff.  A. 
iii.  136,  vi.  20)  about  the  scorpion  and  the  "pha- 
langitmi,"  a  species  of  the  "  arsihnidae."  The  "  so. 
litanus,"  of  which  Varro  ((fc  Re  Hiultca,  iv.  14.  §  4; 
Plin.  ix.  82)  gives  so  wonderful  an  account,  baa 
not  been  identified.  Copper  is  still  worked  as  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  (p.  830),  and  the  natives  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  grain,  legumes,  and  other  pro- 
dace  of  their  bosbaudry  in  "  matmourea,"  or  conical 
excavations  in  the  gronnd,  as  recorded  by  Phny 
(iviii.  73;  Shaw,  p.  221). 

Mauretania,  which  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  highlands  of  N.A&ica,elevates  itself  like  an  island 
between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
great  ocean  of  sand  which  cuts  it  off  towards  the  S.  and 
K.  This  "  plateau  "  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  and  approximates,  in  the  form  and  stmcture, 
the  height,  and  arrangement  of  its  elevated  masses,  to 
the  system  of  mountains  in  the  Spani.sh  peninsula, 
of  which,  if  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
dried  up,  it  would  form  a  part.  A  description  of 
these  Atlantic  highlands  is  given  in  the  article 
Atuas. 

Many  riven  flow  from  this  great  range,  and 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  on  the  N.  ctmst  were, 
in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  the  Amp8aoa,  Usab, 
ChinaIiAph,  and  Mulucha  ;  on  the  W.  cuast,  in  a 
direction  from  NE.  to  SW.,  the  SuBUR,  Sai.a,  Puuth, 
and  LnciJB. 

The  cuast-Iine,  after  passing  the  Amfsaoa  (  Wad- 
eUKibir)  and  Sinus  Numidiciis,  has  the  harbours 
loiLGILis  (^Jijeli),  Saldae  Pa.  (_Bvjeit/ah),  and 
KIJSUCUBRIUM  (^Tedlez).  Weighing  frmn  Alyieri, 
and  passing  Iommium  (^Riu-ai-Kanatir),  to  stand 
towai'ds  the  W.,  there  is  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
coast,  mostly  bold,  in  which  in  succession  were  the 
ports  andcreeks  loi,  (ZeriheW),  Cartemia  (7'enfs), 
MuRUSTAOA  QMoslaghanom),  Arsenaria  (^r- 
z<w>),  QniZA  (Wahran  or  Oran);  Pohtus  Mao- 
Hus  (Marsa  Kibir),  within  Mbtaoonium  Prom. 
{Rai-tU  Harsbah)  ;  and  Acra  (/sAyiin).  The 
Mulucha  falls  into  the  Gvlf  of  Melilah  of  the 
charts.  About  10  miles  to  the  NW.  of  this  river 
h«y  the  Tbes  Is3ui<ak  (^Zaphran  or  Ja'/erH 
group)  ;  about  30  miles  distant  from  thpjw 
rocks,  on  a  NW.  by  W.  rhumb,  was  Rusadik 
Prom.  (Cap  Tra  Forcat  of  the  Spanish  pilots, 
or  Btu-vd-Dehar  of  the  natives),  and  in  the  bight 
formed  betwoea  it  and  the  Mulucha  stood  Busauib 
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(iWdUah.)  W.  of  Cap  Tre»  Forau,  which  is  a 
tenninatiim  of  an  offiihoot  of  the  secondary  chain  of 
the  Atlas,  was  the  district  of  the  Metagohitae, 
extendini;  to  Abyla  (Jebd-el-Mma).  From  here 
to  TiNGiB  (  Tanffier)  the  coust  is  broken  bj  alternate 
clifl's  iind  coves;  and,  Btill  standing  to  the  W.,  a  bold 
shore  presents  itself  as  far  as  the  fipe  headland  of 
Ahi-elubia  (Cape  Sparld;  Rai-tl-Skukkar  of  the 
natives).  From  Cape  Spartel  to  the  SSW.  as  &r 
as  Zius  (AtzUo),  the  coast-line  is  a  flat,  sandy, 
and  shingly  beach,  after  which  it  becomes  more  bold 
as  it  reaches  Lixus  {AUEariieh  or  Lar&ieht). 
(Smvth,  The  MetUterrmtan,  pp.  94 — 99.)  A 
description  of  the  SW.  coast  is  given  in  the  article 
Libya.  (Comp.  C.  Mailer,  Tab.  ad  Geog.  Grate. 
Mawra,  ed.  Didot,  Paris,  1855 ;  Wett  Coast  of 
Africa  surveyed,  by  Arlett,  A^dal,  and  Boteler,  1 832 ; 
Cote  occidenlale  de  TAfriqae  au  Depot  de  la  Ma- 
rine, Paris,  1852  ;  Carte  di  TEmpire  de  Maroo, 
par  K.  Renon,  1844;  Barth,  Karte  com  Nord 
Afrikanltchen  Gesladehnd,  Berlin,  1849.) 

IIL  History  and  Politicai  Geography. 

Tho  Komans  first  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  when  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  transferred 
to  Africa;  Manretania  was  the  nnknown  land  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mulucha.  In  the  Jogurthine  War,  Boc- 
chus,  who  is  called  king  of  Manretania,  played  the 
tmitor's  part  so  skilfally  that  he  wse  enabled  to  band 
cer  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Bogndes  and  Boc- 
chnris,  who  were  associated  opon  the  throne.  These 
princes,  from  their  hostility  to  tho  Pompeian  party, 
were  confirmed  as  joint  kings  of  Manretania  by 
J.  Caesar  in  B.  c.  49.  Daring  the  civil  war  between 
M.  Antonins  and  Octavios,  Boccbus  sided  with  the 
latter,  while  Bngudes  was  allied  with  Antonins. 
When  BDgndes  crossed  into  Spain,  Bocchns  seized 
upon  his  brother's  dominions ;  a  usurpation  which 
was  ratitied  by  Octavius.  In  B.  c  25,  Octavius  gave 
to  Juba  II.,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Clenpatra  and  Antonins,  the  two  provinces  of  Man- 
retania (afterwards  called  Tingitana  and  Caesarien- 
sis)  which  had  formed  the  kingdom  of  Bogndes  and 
Bocchns,  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  now  made  a 
Koman  province.  Jnba  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ptulemy,  whom  Selene,  Cleopatra's  daughter,  bore 
to  him'.  (Stmb.  xvii.  pp.  828,  831,  840.)  Ti- 
berius loaded  Ptolemy  with  favours  on  account  of 
the  assistance  he  gave  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinae  (Tac  Atm.  iv.  23 — 26)  j  bnt  in  a.  D. 
4 1  he  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  25;  Snet.  Cal  26;  Seneca,  de  Tranq..  II.) 
For  coins  of  these  native  princes,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  154—161. 

In  a.d.  42,  Claadios  divided  the  kingdom  into  two 
provinces,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Mu- 
lucha. the  ancient  frontier  between  the  territories  of 
Bocchns  and  Jngurtha;  that  to  the  W.  was  called 
Mauketaitia  Tinoitana,  and  that  to  the  E.  Mah- 
rbtaxiaCaesarienbis.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  9 ;  Plin. 
V.  1 . )  Both  were  imperial  provinces  ( Tac.  Hist.  i.  U , 
ii.  53;  Spart.  ffadr.  6, "  Manretaniae  praefectura"), 
and  were  strengthened  by  numeroos  Roman  "co- 
lonise." M.  Tingitana  contained  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (J.  c.)  five,  three  of  which,  ZiLis,  Babba, 
and  Banana,  as  they  were  founded  by  Augustus 
when  Mauretania  was  independent  of  Rome,  were 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Baeticn.  (Plin.  L  e. ;  Pomp. 
Mela.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  TiHQl  and  Lixus  were  colo- 
nies of  Claudius  (Plin.  t  c);  to  which  were  added 
in  later  times  Rubaoik  and  Volubius  (/«»b.  Anl.). 
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M.  Caesariensia  oontained  eight  eoki 
Augustus,  Cabtkhma,  Glxugl,  I( 
cosiAE,  RtmAzus,  Salde,  Succab. 
Tus;  two  by  Claudina,  Cvesaeeia. 
the  capital  of  Jufaa,  who  g^n-e  it  this 
of  his  patron  Augustus,  and  Ofpi 
one  by  Nerva,  Siirna;  and  in  later 
SARiA,    BiDA,  SiOA,  Aquae   Cai 

RUBUCUKRItlM,  AOZIA,  GiLVA,     IcO 

PASA,  in  all  21  well-knovn  colonies, 
"municipia"  and  "oppida  Latutt." 
ennmeratas  no  less  than  1 70  cpiscof 
two  provinces.  (Comp.  Murcelli.  Afi 
vol.  L  pp.  40— 43.)  About  A.  i>.  + 
Tingitana  was  nnd«'  a  "  Praeses,"  in 
Spain ;  while  Hanietaaia  Caesariensia 
mained  in  the  bands  of  the  diocese 
divided  int^  Mauretania  I.  or  &i 
Maurbtaiiia  II.  or  Caes-uiiessis. 
Otho  had  assigned  the  cities  of  JIaarcl 
(Tac,  Hist.  i.  78);  but  this  probably 
single  places,  since  we  find  tLe  two  ] 
mained  unchanged  down  tn  the  time 
Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Bandback 
pp.  230 — 232 ;  Monelli,  Ajricana  CI 
p.  25.) 

In  A.  D.  429,  the  Vandal  king  G' 
invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  crosseid 
Gades,  arid  Mauretania,  with  the  oth< 
vinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
qnerors.  Belisarius,  "  the  Africanos 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vanda 
tania  again  became  a  Roman  prori 
Eastern  exarch.  One  of  hi.s  ablest 
the  Patrician,  for  a  time  repressed 
the  Moors  upon  Rcaiun  civilisation; 
successor,  the  eunuch  .Sniomun.  the 
vince  of  Mauivtania  Sitit'ciisis  was  r 
empire;  while  the  Second  .Maurptanb 
ception  of  Caesareia  itself,  nas  in  the 
tigas  and  the  Moors.  (Coinp.  Gibhoi 
Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  viii.) 
A.  D.  698 — 709,  when  the  Arabs  » 
ccmquest  of  Africa, —  desolated  for  c 
the  first  fury  of  the  Vandals, — the  Mi 
adopted  the  religion,  the  name,  and 
their  conquerors,  and  sunk  back  ir 
congenial  state  of  MahomeT.-\n  savages 

Pliny  {I.e.')  makes  out  the  breai 
Manretaniae  as  467  M.  P. :  but  this  w 
even  for  Tingitania,  where  llount  At] 
the  S.,  and  more  than  SCO  .M.  P.  beyi 
extent  of  any  part  of  Cae&ariensis.  T 
gives  1 70  M.  P.,  which  are  too  few 
and  879  M.  P.,  which  are  too  many  fi 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  9.) 

The  following  tribes  are   ennmer 
kmy  (iv.   2.   §§    17—22)    in    I. 
Caesariessis  :  —  ToDUrAE   (ToSo 
left  bank  of  the   Ampsa^a ;   to  thi 
CoEnAHDSii    {KoiSaiioieioi),  and 
the  N.,  towards  the  coast,  and  to 
Ampeaga,    Mdcdki    (MoukoCpoi)  i 
(Xtraiai);  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  T 
Aifixrioi)  and  BAincRi  (Bovfovpoi) 
Machures    (Maxo^s).    SAi.issti 
and  MALCHDBn  (Ha\x°i'£'°') ;  ^"^^ 
LENsn,  and  to  the  E.  of  Z^vlacus 
coast,  Maocbcrbbi  (HaKxoupijSoi) 
and  N.  of  Zalacos,  on  the  month  of  t 
Machusii  (MaxavvMi) ;  below  thet 
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r);  and  S^  np  to 
(Bayrovpdptot) ; 

lABAFHI   M.  SDd 

jyatoiX  Mtoeni 
leucKovpcu)  ;  and 
pure  of  Cinnaba, 
sse,  between  Ga- 
sii  (Noic/uutrioi), 
E  (ToXSrm);  N. 
:  (AfivtTu);  then 
of  the  Macbosii, 
e  Herpeditaiti 
L  Uadketakia 
12);  to  the  S.  of 
rioi);  toward  the 
Bahidbab  (Bo- 
>  N.,  Zeorens:i 
mlSiipts),  Jaii- 
lUANi  {OiaSiM- 
iocossu  (iaKixr- 
f^  the  Metaoo- 
the  S.  of  them, 
;ae  or  Verbices 
lie  S.  and  to  the 
irsAE  (SoAiWoi) 
r  to  the  S.,  to  the 
iriu)  and  Maca- 
[E.B.J.) 

ETAHIA.J 

tlA.] 

.  9.   §  2;  Amm. 

which  flowed  into 
the  Mazeraa  (ri. 
th  which  modem 
geographers  have 
the  J3aiml,  or  the 
:aks  of  it  in  con* 
depended  on,  it 
it  was  either  the 
lie  dwelling  along 
(Plol.  vi.  9.   § 

L  4.  §  13),  a  town 
B  Cuientum,  was 
sort  of  bricks  light 
XXXV.  14.  s.  49  ; 
.  ii.  3;  Schneider, 
-obsbly  situated  in 
Eip.  Sagr.  xii.  p. 

vo^oAit),  a  town 
RA  or  Pyksoaus 
Rbodope  (Amm. 
luis  (Melet  p.  439, 
1.  p.  634;  Const. 
,  de  Aed.  iv.  11  ; 

[A.L.] 
stahtia.] 
fuay6Tro\tt\  the 
iral  Hadadrimmon 
in  of  Megiddo,  17 
ine),  and  10  M.  P. 
ru!>alem  Itinerary ; 
Jerome  writes :  — 
Lranstulerunt  Pow- 
e  hoc  oiim  vocabulo 
Maximianopolis  in 
'lodua:  t  c.)  ;  and 
B  nunc  juxta  Maxi- 
s  placed  in  the  civil 


and  ecclesiastical  division  of  Palaestina  Secnnda,  and 
its  bishop  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  (Keluiid, 
Palaestinn,  pp.  891,  892.)  [G.  W.] 

MAXUXA  (Mo{oDAo,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  7),  a  Roman 
"  colonia "  (MaxuDa,  Plin.  ▼.  3),  about  the  exact 
distance  of  which  from  Carthage  there  is  a  consi- 
derable discrepancy  in  the  Itineraries  (^Anton.  /<».; 
Pent  Tab.).  From  an  expression  of  Victor  Vitensis 
(de  Penecut.  Vatidal.  i.  5.  §  6),  who  calls  it  "  Li- 
gula,"  "a  tongue  of  land,"  its  position  was  probably  OD 
the  coast,  between  JR'ddes  and  Hammam-el-Euf, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Boman  road. 

The  Coast^escriber  (Sladiasm.')  speaks  of  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Maxyla  as  20  stadia  from 
Crapis,  or  the  modem  Garbot:  this  was  probably 
ditferent  from  the  former,  and  is  the  modern  MrUa, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  town  and  harbour. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  157;  Earth,  Wandermgen,  p.  128.) 
As  connected  with  the  gentile  epithet  Maxyes  or 
Mazyes,  it  is  likely  that  there  were  several  places  of 
this  name.  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  §  34)  has  Maxula 
Vhtus  (Mojoi/Aa  noAoia),  and  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  a  station  which  it  describes  as  AIaxula 
Prates,  20  M.  P.  from  Carthage.  It  is  found  in 
the  Notitia,  and  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  Mar- 
tyrology  (Augustin,  Serm.  c.  Ixxxiii ;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  220.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

MAXYKS  (m4«i,  Herod,  iv.  191,  where  the 
name  should  be  Maivea  ;  see  Maubetamia,  p.  297, 
a.),  a  Libyan  tribe,  and  a  branch  of  the  nomad  Au- 
SENSES.  Herodotus  (i.  c.)  places  them  on  the  "  other 
side,"  i.  e.  the  W.  bank,  of  the  river  Triton ;  re<'laimed 
from  nomad  life,  they  were  "  tillers  of  the  earth,  and 
accustomed  to  live  in  houses."  They  still,  however, 
retained  some  relics  of  their  former  customs,  as 
"  they  suffer  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  their 
heads  to  grow,  but  shave  the  left ;  they  paint  their 
bodies  with  red-lead  :  "  remains  of  this  custom  of 
wearing  the  hair  are  still  preserved  among  the 
Tuaryks,  their  modem  descendants.  (Hornemann, 
Trav.  p.  109.)  They  were  probably  the  same 
people  as  those  mentioned  by  Justin  (xviii.  7),  and 
called  IIaxvtasi,  whose  king  is  said  to  have  been 
Hiarbas  (Virg.  jlen.  iv.  36, 196,  326),  and  to  have 
desired  Bido  for  bis  wife.  (Heeren,  African  Naticns, 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  trans.;  Kennell,  Geog.  of  Uerod.  vol.  ii. 
p.  303.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

MAZACA.     [Caesareia,  Vol.  I.  p.  469,  b.J 

MAZAEI  (Malawi),  a  Pannonian  tribe,  occu- 
pying the  southernmost  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Dalinatia,  whence  Dion  Cassius  (It. 
32)  calls  them  a  Dalmatian  people.  The^  were 
conquered  and  severely  treated  by  Germanicus, 
(Sirab.  vii.  p.  314 ;  PUn.  iii.  26;  Plul.  ii.  16. 
c  Q  \  ri    c  "1 

MAZABA  (Ma'CapsDiod.;  Vla(,ifr).  Steph.' B.: 
Muzsara'),  a  town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Lilybaeum.  It  was.  in  early 
times  an  inconsiderable  phice,  and  is  first  noticed  by 
Diodorns  is  B.C.  409,  as  an  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mazarus.  (Diod.  xiii.  54.)  It 
was  evidently  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  Selinus, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Han- 
nibal, during  his  advance  upon  that  city.  (Diod. 
I.  c.)  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  calls  it  "  a  fort  of 
the  SeUnunlines"  (ippovpioy  SeAiyouwiW,  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.),  and  it  is  mentioned  again  in  the  First 
Punic  War  as  a  fortress  which  was  wrested  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginiani.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9. 
p.  503.) 
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It  iaa  not  am  to  bve  aiar  naa  b  ■»  il 
t'.mta  CD  toe  auk  of  s  drr.  FSbt  iubiujim  die 
rmr  Xazara,  ai  iaa  P'jxrmy  also,  bu  wiilwr  of 
tiem  notice  che  uwn.  (PUn.  iii.  9.  a.  I-l:  FtoL 
iH.  -4.  §  J-)  TV  existeice  -tf  diia  lart  a,  tiovervr. 
inrared  br  tie  [:iiiitjry.  whicix  enmctif  pioai  it 
li  miles  trim  LUnaeam  (/^M.  wiat.  p.  S9)  :  bat  it 
was  dnc  ruied  to  aa  important  poaiuua  br  tiie 
&ax3i:KU  in  tne  9tJi  eencarr.  under  wbom  it  became 
tne  taoicai  or  toe  whitie  aommimn^  diacncf^  as  it 
cnacnned  anoer  cixe  Stnaa  mie.  Tba  western 
fr-wjsc*  iC  Hc-ly  sell  bean  the  oana  of  V^  Ji 
it  tan,  but  Che  tovn  iCieit'  iiaa  peailT  decliiiei. 
thoofli  it  9ti:I  ntaina  tha  tank  of  a  eitj.  and  hat 
abiiiu  I0.i>JO  inhabicanti.  (FazelL  db  &&.  Sic  tL 
5.  p.  2S4 :  6mTtii's  5in^  p.  224.)  A  lev  auco- 
piu;ri  and  inacnptima  an  tbc  anir  nmains  of  aat^ 
^turr  extant  iiia«. 

Tbe  nrer  MiT>»»,  ar  Xaiunra.  aa  it  ia  calla] 
br  Dudora  (Sb^apai,  Dtod.  xin.  54).  ia  tdS 
called  the  /wne  <6~  JUaaara.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HAZICE5  (X<iC>m.  PtnL  ir.  S.  §  19:  Haaaz. 
Lacan.  rr.  6i«l;  Clandiaa.  SeiiL  L  336).  a  people  of 
Hanietania  Caeaahensck  vb)  joined  in  tbe  revoU  of 
Finnaa,  bat  sabmicad  to  Theodueias,  a.  il  3TX 
(.Vmm.  Marc  sziz.  Sl  §  IT:  Le  Bean.  Baa faipn, 
mjt.  iii.  p.  4TI :  mmpL  Gibbon,  e.  zxt.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

ME'ASrS  (Xeofias.  PcoL  iL  C  §  4:  Mela.  in.  1. 
§  9).  a  small  rircr  so  tile  X.  coast  of  Hspania  Tar- 
raL'ooeasia,  flowing  into  tbe  gulf  of  tfae  Artabci,  Kill 
cilled  the  3lero~ 

MECIRIS.  a  towB  tf  Hannariea,  wbicii  the  Pea- 
tin;:er  Tuie  places  at  33X.P.  totbaE.afFk- 
hnns  :  tfae  Antonine  Itinerarr  baa  a  town  Mirif»»« 
(one  XS.  reads  Mean).  20M.P.  totbeE.ofthe 
aame  place  ;  ita  positioa  maat  ba  soogbt  at  die 
Wadftr-Bimm  (Earth,  ITbiJiimjiii.  pfn  509, 
549.)  [E.  B.  J] 

MECTBEBSA  (K«>«i*M:  Etk.  ManC^ 
nun,  Swph.  B. ;  ScrL  pL  K ;  ScTmn.  640X  a 
towa  wiiidi  stood  at  tbe  bead  of  the  Tonnaie  gaS, 
whivJi  vaa  abo  calM  Scnn  HacTBSBXAZca. 
(Plin.  IT.  to ;  Pomp.  MeU.  iL  3.  §  1.)  MeiTbenia 
was  the  port  of  OlTntbns  (SCrah.  tu.  p.  330^  and 
bT  between  that  town  and  Sermjle.  (Hcrod.Tii.  I2S.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  hj  tbe  Cbalcidic 
Thradans  (Thoc  r.  39),  and  sunrcndered  to  Philip 
brf.xe  the  aiege  of  Oirntbos.  '  (Diod.  xn.  54.) 
The  wttt  most  b*  aau^ht  at  Moimpfn/o,  where 
aooie  reBiaim  of  antiiioitr  are  said  to  be  pnnrred. 
(Leake,  AorO.  Crvece,  nL  iii  ^  155.)     [E.  &  J.] 

HEDAVA  (NviaaaX  *  town  of  Arabia  Prtraea, 
placed  bj  Ptolemy  in  loof;.  68°  30",  lat.  30°  45', 
doubllesa  identical  with  Medeba  or  Madeba  [Ua- 
DEBAj,  the  ietten  a*  and  aC  being  identical  in  aoond, 
and,  cooseijaaitlT,  tued  interehan^eablf,  especiallr  in 
proper  nanea.     (PtoL  t.  17.  §  6.)  [G- *•] 

HEDAUBA  (Ad  Ucdeia,  Jtm.  AiUom. ;  Ptt. 
Tab.  ;  H/frin.  de  Lim.  p.  1 63 ;  'A/iiiaSlapa  oL 
'AwOc^  PtoL  ir.  3.  §  30 :  £tk.  Uedaorenn),  a 
town  «f  Namidia,  which  had  originallj  belonged 
to  tha  kingdom  of  STphaz,  bat  waa  anwuad  to 
that  of  Miwiniaaa  at  tha  close  of  the  Second  Pa- 
nic War,  and  afterwards  was  colonised  bj  a  detach- 
ment of  Soman  Tetcnna,  when  it  attaihied  conii- 
deiable  splendoor.  AppoleiDs  was  bom  at  this  place, 
where  his  father  had  been  *  dmunrir,'  and  calls  him- 
self-'Seminamida"  and"  Semigaetolas."  (_Apclcg. 
pp.  443,  444.)  It  by  00  the  road  from  Lares  to 
J  hercste,  48  U.  P.  from  tha  ionner  end  25  U.  P. 
from  the  btter.    At  a  rinr  Axdabo,  whkh  flowed 
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bttaeen  tUs  place  and  Thrreste, 
the  Moorish  chieftain  Gildo.  (Ores. 
/>  £eaa,  Bmt  Empirt.  toI.  t.  p.  1  ( 
e.  xxiz.)  Justinian  fortiBed  and 
in  this  toarn,  which  Procopins  {di 
Ainerffm,  It  is  perfaafs  a  difl 
Xadanra,  to  which  Augustine  wai 
cated  (Camfat.  ii.  3). 

HEDEBA.     [Uadeba.] 

HEDEN  (MuJtV,  ProcopL  B.  F 
the  spars  of  Mount  Papua,  in  the 
XnmiiliaL  Geiimer,  king  of  the  ^ 
this  fastnos  in  a.  d.  534,  but  ' 
sanender  to  Pbaras,  chief  of  tbe  I 
Bat  Empire,  Tol.  TiiL  p.  248; 
Ili.) 

MEDEOX  (M>S<»>':  Eth.  Mi 
MkdiuX  (Net^f.-  Katiata),  a 
terior  of  Aeamania,  on  the  road 
Phjtia  (or  Pboeteiae)  to  Limoi 
bnaoot  gtil£  It  was  one  of  the 
interior  of  the  ccontiy  which  mai 
pendeoee  against  the  AetoUans  a 
Alexando-  the  Great.  At  koph, 
Aetoiians  laid  siege  to  Medeoo  ■ 
and  had  redaeed  it  to  ereat  distiaa 
attacked  hf  a  bcdj  of  111  viian  mer 
been  acnt  bj  sea  br  Demetrius,  ki; 
in  order  to  idieve  the  place.  Tl 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  reUBat  wit 
camp  arms,  and  baggage.  Hedai 
tirmed  in  B.C  191,  as  one  of  the.^ 
of  which  Antiochas,  king  of  Sjria 
sion  in  that  year.  (Tbuc  iii.  1 W 
Lrr.  zzrri.  11,  12;  Leake,  Aori 
m.  PL  575.) 

S.  A  town  of  Pbocis,  destroTec 
other  Pbodan  tovms  at  tbe  termini 
War,  and  oerer  ^^a  restored.  ( 
Strabo  places  it  on  the  Crissacaa 
tanca  of  160  stadia  iium  Boeot 
433);  and  Fkosasiss  sajs  that  i 
cTia  (x.  36.  §  6;  comp.  Stepb. 
piaces  it  at  DUtftna.  (A'ortier 
^548.) 

3.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeoti 
Homer  (H  iL  501),  is  described  b; 
pendency  of  Haliartos,  and  situatec 
at  the  fbot  of  Mt.  Phoenicinm,  froi 
it  was  afkerwards  called  Phoenicis  ( 
camp.  Sleph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Plin.  ir.  7 
pears  to  bare  stood  near  the  lake,  i 
Berth-western  side  of  Mount  fagd^ 
of  Haliartos  and  Kardhitza.  (I 
Greeos,  toL  iL  p  215.) 

4.  A  town  of  the  Labeates,  in  D 
com.     (Lir.  iliv.  23,  32.) 

MEDERIACUM,  in  Gallia  Be])^ 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  fraa 
(£eUs)  throDgh  Juliaonm  (J«fi 
Agrippina  (/Jolorpie).  It  lies  betv 
Tendarnm  (7W</cr),  and  is  snppoi 
grapbers  to  be  i/erwn-Ruremonrle. 

ME'DLA  {fi  Mrfiia:  Eth.  Miy 
arfr),  a  crnntey  of  (on:^ide^uble  exi 
ance,  in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  1 
pian  Sea  on  tbe  N.  and  the  gra 
sopoUmia  on  the  W.  It  is  bj  d 
determine  what  vere  its  precise  bo 
mnch  was  comprehended  under  the 
Thus  Hefodotos,  vrho  sfeaLs  rcpealc 
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hj  the  name  of  Parthia.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  derived  ite  name  from  its  Ijing 
in  the  middle  part  of  Asia  (Gesenins,  Tlia.  ii.  p. 
768 ;  cf.  also  Pol/b.  r.  44,  who  sutea,  'H  Mvtla 
Kureu  repl  nioTiv  T^r  'KcUai).  The  derivation, 
however,  admits  of  doubt  On  the  Cnneiform  In- 
scriptions the  name  is  read  Mfida  (Rawlioson,  Behu- 
tun  Intc.  At.  Jovira,  vol.  x.).  Much  of  this  land 
was  <A  a  hi;;h  elevation  above  the  sea,  bnt  it 
abotuded  in  fertile  vallevs,  famous  for  their  rich- 
ness, and  in  meadow  land  in  which  a  celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  called  the  Nisaean  horses,  were 
raised.  (Herud.  vii.  40,  iil  106  j  Diod.  xvii. 
100  J  Strab.  xi.  p.  525  ;  Aelian,  Hitt.  Anim.  iii.  2  ; 
Ammian.  xxiii.  6. ;  cf.  also  the  modem  travellers, 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  Cbardin,  and  Morier.) 
It  is  comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Irik  Ajem. 

The  principal  town  of  Media  Magna  was  Ecba- 
tana  (doubtless  the  present  Hamaddn),  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  as  for 
many  jears  before,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  [Ecbatasa.]  Besides  Echatana,  were 
otlier  towns  of  importance,  most  of  them  situated 
in  the  K£.  part  of  the  countrv,  on  the  edge  of, 
if  not  within,  Atropatene,  as  Bhaoas  and  Ue- 

BACLEIA. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  states  or  tribes  belong  to  Media  Magna.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  followinc;  may  be 
best  comprehended  in  this  division ; — The  Sagartii, 
who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  ;  Chore- 
mithrene,  in  the  champaign  country  to  the  south 
of  Ecbatana ;  Elymais,  to  the  north  of  Choromi- 
tbrene — if  inde^  this  name  has  not  been  erro- 
neously introdnced  hen  by  Ptolemy  and  Polybius 
[Elticais]  ;  the  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  S.  of  Mu 
Coronns  as  far  as  Parthia  and  the  Caspian  Gates; 
Rhagiana,  with  its  capital  Rbogae;  Sigriane,  Daritis, 
and,  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Paracboeti-as, 
what  was  called  Syromedia.  (See  these  pLices 
onder'theiT  respective  names.) 

The  Medi,  or  inhabitants  of  Media,  are  the  same 
people  as  the  Madai  of  the  Bible,  from  which 
Semitic  word  the  Greek  name  is  most  likely  derived. 
JIadai  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet  (x.  2),  in  the  6rst  repeopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood ;  and  the  same  name  wrnrs 
in  more  than  one  place,  subsequently,  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  an  independent  people,  subjeu-t 
to  the  king  of  Nineveh  (2  King$,  xvii.  6),  or  in 
connection  with,  if  not  subject  to,  the  Persian!:, 
as  in  Dan.  v.  28,  vi.  15;  Eith.  i.  3,  14.  The 
first  Greek  author  who  gives  any  description  of 
them  is  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  they  were 
originally  called  ABn,bnt  changed  tlieir  name  to  tliat 
of  Medi  on  the  coming  ofMedeia  from  AthenB(vii.  62). 
They  were  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Busae  (Steph. 
Byz.),  Paraetaceni  (Strab.  xL  p.  522,  xvi.  p.  739, 
&c. ;  Arrian,  iii.  19),  Stmchates,  Arizanti,  Budii 
(Steph.  Byz.),  and  the  Magi.  Von  Hammer  has 
attemped  to  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
names  occur  under  their  Persian  form  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  Shah-niimeh  {Wiener.  Jahrb.  ix.  pp.  1 1, 
12),  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  iden- 
tification can  be  considered  ns  satisfactory.  Some, 
however,  of  these  names  indicate  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  as  Arii  and  Arizanti 
[Abiaha;  Akizabti];  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  others  of  them,  as  tlic  i/agi,  onght  to  be 
considered  as  sep.irute  tribes.    The  general  evidence 
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It  does  not  geon  to  have  ever  liicn  in  ancient 
times  to  the  rank  of  a  cit^.  Plinj  mentiana  the 
linr  Maiara,  a<  does  Ptolemy  also,  bnt  neither  of 
tliem  notice  the  town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  §  5.)  The  existence  of  this  last  is,  however, 
attested  by  the  Itinerary,  which  correctly  places  it 
12  miles  team  Lilybaeun  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  89)  ;  bnt  it 
tvas  first  raised  to  an  important  position  by  the 
Sar.icens  in  the  9th  century,  under  whom  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  district,  as  it 
continued  under  the  Norman  rale.  The  western 
province  of  Sicily  still  bears  the  name  of  Vol  di 
Masznra,  bat  the  town  itself  has  greatly  declined, 
thoui^h  it  still  retains  the  tank  of  a  city,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  (Fazell.  de  Rd).  Sic  vi. 
5.  p.  284 ;  Smyth's  SicSg,  p.  224.)  A  few  sareo- 
phap^  and  inscriptions  are  the  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity extant  there. 

Tlie  river  Hazar/l,  or  Mazabus,  as  it  is  called 
by  Diodoms  (Mci^ofHii,  Diod.  xiii.  54),  is  still 
calk-d  the  Fiume  di  Haaasra.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAZICES  (M(iCucci,  Ptol.  ir.  S.  §  19;  Uazax, 
Luean,  ir.  681 ;  Clanditn,  SUL  L  356),  a  people  of 
Ilauretania  Caesariensis,  who  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Firmus,  bat  submitted  to  Theodoeios,  A.  D.  373. 
(Amin.  Male.  xzix.  5.  §  17;  Le  Bean,B(U  £inptre, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  comp^  Gibbon,  c  xxv.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MC'ARUS  (M4apos,  Ptol.  U.  6.  §  4;  Mela,  Ui.  I. 
§  9),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
r.'ironcmsis,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  Artabri,  still 
callri  tlie  Mero. 

JUCCrRIS,  a  town  of  Marmarica,  which  the  Pea- 
tingcr  Table  places  at  33  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Pa- 
liurus  ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  a  town  Micheba 
(one  MS.  reads  Medra),  20  H.  P.  to  the  E.  of  the 
liHinc  place  ;  its  position  most  be  songht  in  the 
Warly-er-Sima  (Barth,  Wandenmgen,  pp.  509, 
549.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKCYBERNA  (Miiicitepya :  EA.  MvKvttp- 
faios,  Suph.  B. ;  Scyl.  p.  26 ;  Scymn.  640),  a 
town  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Toranaio  golf^ 
which  was  also  called  Suius  Heotbbbhabdb. 
(I'lin.  iv.  10  ;  Pomp.  Hela,  ii.  3.  §  I.)  Mecybema 
was  the  port  of  Olynthus  (Strab.  vii.  p.  .330),  and 
lay  between  that  town  and  Sermyle.  (Herod,  vii.  122.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Chalcidic 
Thracians  (Thac  ▼.  39),  and  surrendered  to  Philip 
before  the  siege  of  Olynthus.  -  (Diod.  zvi.  54.) 
The  site  most  be  sought  at  Molivipyrgo,  where 
eome  remains  of  antiquity  are  said  to  be  preserved. 
(Leake,  JVorjA.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  155.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDAVA  (MifJaiw),  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  68°  30',  lat  30°  45', 
doubtless  identical  with  Medeba  or  Madeba  [Ma- 
dcba],  the  letters  ov  and  aS  being  identical  in  sound, 
and,  eonssqaently,  used  interchangeably,  especially  in 
proper  names.     (PtoL  T.  17.  §  6.)  [G.W.] 

tlEDAURA  (Ad  Medena,  Itin.  AnUm. ;  Peut. 
Tab.  ;  Hygin.  de  Lim.  p.  1 63 ;  'Kiiiuitapa  al. 
'A/ififScpa,  Ptol.  ir.  3.  §  30 :  £tA,  Hedaurensis),  a 
town  of  Namidis,  which  bad  originally  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sypbax,  bnt  was  annexed  to 
that  of  Massinissa  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Pn- 
uic  War,  and  afterwards  was  colonised  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Soman  veterans,  when  it  attained  consi- 
derable splendour.  Appaleius  was  bom  at  this  place, 
where  bis  father  had  been  "  duumvir,"  and  calls  him- 
nelf  ■'  Seminamida"  and  "  Semigaetnlus."  {Apolog. 
pp.  443,  444.)  It  lay  on  the  road  from  Lares  to 
'J  hcvesle,  48  M.  P.  Cram  the  former  and  25  M.  P. 
from  the  latter.    At  a  river  Absaiio,  which  flowed 
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between  this  place  and  Thensta 
the  Moorish  chieftain  Gildo.  (Oroi 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  v.  p.  1 
c.  xxix.)  Justinian  fortifitd  an 
in  this  town,  which  Procopius  (i 
tiiiiirtpa.  It  is  perhaps  a  d 
Madaura,  to  which  Angnstine  w; 
cated  (Con/eit.  ii  3). 
MEDEBA.  [Madeba.] 
MEDEN  (Mqtcr,  Procopi  B. 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Papua,  in  th 
Mumidia.  Gelimer,  kiiig  of  the 
this  fastness  in  A.  D.  534,  bnt 
surrender  to  Pharas,  chief  of  the 
Bat  Empire,  vi.  viii  p.  248 
xli.) 

ME'DEOK  (MsSeiir:  Etk.  I 
Mbdioh  (Mc<W ,■  Katmu),  a 
terior  of  Acamania,  on  the  rw 
Pbytia  (or  Fhoeteiae)  to  Lin 
biaciot  golf.  It  waa  one  of  Uu 
interior  of  the  ooimtiy  which  D 
pendence  against  the  Aetolians 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  lengt 
Aetolians  laid  siege  to  Medeoo 
and  had  reduced  it  to  great  distr 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Blyiian  m 
been  sent  by  sea  by  Demetiins,  1 
in  order  to  relieve  the  plao& 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat « 
camp,  arms,  and  baggage.  Hec 
tioned  in  B.  c.  191 ,  as  one  of  tin 
of  which  Antiochas,  king  of  Syi 
aion  in  that  year.  (Thnc.  iiL  1 
Liv.  xxxvi.  11,  12;  Leake,  Kt 
iii.  p.  575.) 

2.  A  town  of  Fhocis,  destroi 
other  Phocian  towns  at  the  teimi 
War,  and  never  again  restored. 
Strabo  places  it  on  the  Crissaa 
tance  of  160  stadia  &an  Boe 
423);  and  Pansaniaa  says  thai 
cyra  (x.  36.  §  6;  comp.  Stepb 
places  it  at  Dhetjma.  {^Norik 
p.  548.) 

3.  An  ancient  town  of  Boe 
Homer  (JL  iL  501),  is  described 
pendency  of  Haliartus,  and  situai 
at  the  foot  of  Mt  Phoeniciiui,  fi 
it  was  afterwards  called  Pfaoeniai 
oomp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Plin.  ir. 
pears  to  have  stood  near  the  laki 
north-western  side  of  Mount  Fa^ 
of  Haliartns  and  Kardkitai. 
Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  215.) 

4.  A  town  of  the  Labeates,  in 
com.    (Liv.  xliv.  23,  32.) 

MEDERIACUM,  in  GallU  Be 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  fh 
{KeUn)  throngh  Joliacmn  (Jt 
Agrippina  {Cologne").  It  hes  be: 
Tendurum  (Twider),  and  is  snp] 
graphers  to  be  Merum-Ruremont 

ME'DLA  (4  Mi)S(a :  £(JL  M 
ads),  a  coonbry  of  considerable  ( 
ance,  in  the  western  part  of  Asia 
pian  Sea  on  the  K  and  the  g 
Bopotamia  oo  the  W.  It  is  by 
determine  what  were  its  precise 
much  was  comprehended  onder  t 
Thus  Herodotoa,  who  speaks  repet 
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lie  conntiT  they  in- 
aU  be  infierred  from 
have  been  a  moan- 
aljs  in  Alia  Minor 
arlike  and  indepen* 
I,  during  the  wars  of 
deruble  extent  taken 
great  country  E,  of 
ide6niteljr  along  the 
ana  and  Bactriana. 
Roman  Republic  and 
ia  wag  restricted  by 
thian  empire  to  its 

0  the  Caspian  coast 
ropatene  forming,  in 
lUed  Uedia.  Indeed, 
ig  at  different  periods. 
i  that  Media  was  di- 
ions,  each  of  which 
tly  held  to  be  Media 
them  territory  along 
ending  more  or  less 
lyrcania  on  the  E^ 
mtry  now  known  by 
id  Gildn;   2.  Media 

district,  to  the  west 
kopatehe]  ;  and  3. 
^  extensive,  and,  his- 
F  the  three  divisions, 
jresent  Bamaddn). 

Ptolemy  gives  this 
Media,  says  he,  is 
inian  (i.  e.  the  Cas- 
aia  and  Assyria,  on 
twn  from  Assyria  to 
rrcania  and  Parthia 
n  this,  and  still  more 
the  tribes  and  towns 
idia  in  its  meet  ez- 
ie  time,  he  does  not 
«d  above,  and  speaks 

1  Tiopatene,  ti.  2, 5) 

1  accoant  which  he 
tent  with  a  twofold 

and  Media  Magna  ; 
le  limits  as  Ptolemy, 
r  the  former,  the 
lian  (xi.  pp.  522 — 

what  was  formerly 
1  now  (in  his  time) 
ily  to  recognise  Me- 
.  14.  S.17).  Atro- 
itana,  the  capital  of 
cm  to  consider  has 

s.  16). 

I  Media  Magna,  the 
what  was  popalarly 
loticed  under  Atro- 
veiy  difficult  to  dis- 
if  the  different  divi- 
d,  the  name  Media 
It  may,  however,  be 
Lagna  comprehended 
plain-conntry  which 
chain  of  the  Cardn- 
'oe  in  the  W.  and  by 
ITS  to  have  extended 
usiana,  and  to  have 
on  Caramania  and 
»,  was  better  known 


by  the  name  of  Parthia.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  lying 
in  the  middle  part  of  Asia  (Gesenius,  Tha.  a.  p. 
768;  cf.  also  Polyb.  t.  44,  who  states,  'H  M7;8(a 
h<Tt<u  Ttpl  iiiaifr  tJ)i»  'AaUw).  The  derivation, 
however,  admits  of  doubt  On  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions the  name  is  read  Mada  (Kawlinson,  Behis- 
tm  Iruc.  At.  Journ.  vol.  z.).  Much  of  this  land 
was  of  a  high  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  it 
aboonded  in  fertile  valleys,  famoos  for  their  rich- 
ness, and  in  meadow  land  in  which  a  celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  called  the  Nisaean  horses,  were 
raised.  (Herod,  vii.  40,  iii  106 ;  Diod.  xvii. 
100  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  525  ;  Aelian,  But.  Anita,  iii.  2  ; 
Ammian.  xxiii.  6. ;  cf.  also  the  modem  travellers, 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  Chardin,  and  Morier.) 
It  is  comprehended  for  the  must  part  in  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Irik  Ajem. 

The  principal  town  of  Media  Magna  was  Ecba- 
tana  (doubtless  the  present  Bamadun),  which, 
daring  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  as  fur 
many  years  before,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  [Ecbataxa.]  Besides  Ecbatana,  wcr* 
otlier  towns  of  importance,  most  of  them  situated 
in  the  N£.  part  of  the  country,  on  the  edge  of, 
if  not  within,  Atropatene,  as  Bkaoae  and  Ue- 

EACLEIA. 

It  is  equally  difficnlt  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  states  or  tribes  belong  to  Media  Magna.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  following  may  be 
best  comprehended  in  this  divi-^ion; — The  Sagartii, 
who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  ;  Choro- 
mithrene,  in  the  champaign  country  to  the  south 
of  Ecbatana ;  Elymais,  to  the  north  of  Choromi- 
threne  —  if  indeed  this  name  has  not  been  erro- 
neously introduced  here  by  Ptolemy  and  Polybius 
[Eltmais]  ;  the  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  S.  of  Mt. 
Coronns  as  far  as  Parthia  and  the  Caspian  Gates; 
Khagiana,  with  its  capital  Rhagae;  Sigriane,  Daritis, 
and,  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Panicboatrns, 
what  was  called  Syromedia.  (See  these  pkccs 
under  "their  respective  names.) 

The  Medi,  or  inhabitants  of  Media,  are  the  sama 
people  as  the  Madai  of  the  Bible,  from  which 
Semitic  word  the  Greek  name  is  most  likely  derived. 
Madai  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  ns  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet  (x.  2),  in  the  fiist  repeopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood  ;  and  the  same  name  occurs 
in  more  than  one  place,  subsequently,  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  an  independent  people,  subject 
to  the  king  of  Nineveh  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  or  ia 
connection  with,  if  not  subject  to,  the  Persians, 
as  in  Dm.  r.  28,  vi.  15;  Msth.  i.  3,  14.  The 
first  Greek  author  who  gives  any  description  of 
them  is  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  they  were 
originally  called  ABiI,but  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  Medi  on  the  coming  of  Medeia  from  Athens  (vii.  62). 
They  wer«  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Busae  (Strpli. 
Byz.),  Paraetaceni  (Strab.  xi.  p.  522,  xvi.  p.  739, 
&c. ;  Arrian,  iii.  19),  Stmchates,  Arizanti,  Budii 
(Steph.  Byz.),  and  the  Magi.  Von  Hammer  has 
attemped  to  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
names  occur  iwder  their  Persian  form  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  Shab-ntimeb  (If'tener.  Jahrb.  ix.  pp.  11, 
12),  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  iden- 
tification can  b«  considered  as  satisfactory.  Some, 
however,  of  these  names  indicate  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  as  Arii  and  Arizanti 
[Abiaka;  Abizasti];  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  others  of  them,  as  the  Magi,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  separate  tribes.    The  general  evidence 
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is,  that  the  Magi  were  a  priest-class  among  the 
Median  people;  not,  like  the  Achaemenidae  in  Persia, 
a  distinct  or  dominant  tribe.  (Cf.  Strab.  zri.  p.  962  { 
Cic.  JHvm.  i.  41  ;  Porphyr.  AbitmenL  4.  16,  &c.) 
In  otiier  authors  we  find  the  following  peoples 
counted  among  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  thoogh  it 
Tciuy  be  doabted  whether  some  of  them  do  not  more 
properly  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent 
nations;  the  Sagartii,  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  Ibtiani 
OiLspii,  Cadusii,  Gelae,  and  the  Mu^  or  AmardL 
(See  these  under  their  respective  names.)  Herodotus 
pnjceeds  to  state  that  originallj  the  Medes  were  a 
frci!  people,  who  lived  in  separate  villages,  but  that 
at  length  they  chose  for  themselves  a  king  in  the 
person  of  Deioces,  who  built  the  celebrated  city  of 
£cl>atana  [Ecbatasa],  and  was  succeeded  by 
Pliraortes  and  Cyazares  (i.  95 — 103).  The  reign 
of  the  former  was,  he  adds,  terminated  by  a  defeat 
which  he  sustained  (at  Khages,  Judith,  115);  while, 
during  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  latter,  all 
Western  Asia  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of  Scythians 
(i.  103).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  awhile 
they  were  subject  to,  and  farmed  a  satrapy  of,  the 
A'>syrlan  empire,  as  stated  by  Diodoms  (ii.  2);  that 
then  they  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  stated  by 
Herodotns  (i.  106),  and  were  ruM  over  by  a  series 
of  kings  of  their  own  for  a  long  period.  (Cf.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  534.)  The  order  and  the  names  of  these 
rulers  are  differently  stated ;  and  it  wonld  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss  at  length  one  of  the  most  dif- 
fii  ult  and  disputed  points  of  ancient  chronology. 
(Cf.,  however,  Diod.  ii.  24,  33 ;  Herod,  i.  95 ;  and 
Ku^b.  Chron.  Armm.  L  101 ;  Clinton,  Ftut  Hdlen. 
vol.  i.  p.  257,  app.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  Bible  the  first  notice  we  find  of  the  Medes, 
exhibits  them  as  the  subjects  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Salmaneser  (2  Kings,  zvii.  6),  who  was  contem- 
porary' with  the  Jewish  king  Hoshea;  while  in  the 
later  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  appear  as  a 
warlike  nation,  governed  by  their  own  rulers. 
(fsaiah,  xiii.  17;  Jerem.  txy.  25,  Ii.  1 1,  28.)  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Medians  were  onited  to  the 
Pei:sians  by  Cyrus,  and  formed  one  empire  with 
them  (Herod,  i.  129;  Diod.  ii.  34;  Justin,  i.  6), 
and  hence  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  books  of  the 
liiLile  as  a  people  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  the 
Persians.  {Dan.  v.  28,  viii.  20;  Eitk.  i.  3,  &c.) 
From  this  time  forward  their  fate  was  the  same  ax 
that  of  the  Persian  monarohy;  and  they  became  in 
siicce.saon  subject  to  the  Greeks,  nnder  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  the  Syro-Maoedonian  rulers  after  his 
death,  and  lastly  to  the  Parthian  kings.  (Cf. 
1  .yacc.  vi.  56,  xiv.  2  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745 ;  Joseph. 
Ant!q.  IX.  3.  §  3.) 

The  consent  of  history  shows  that  in  early  times 
the  Jledes  were  held  to  be  a  very  warlike  race, 
tviio  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(/«ita&,xiii.l8;  Herod.  Tii.62;  XtiD.Anab.  ii.  l.§  7; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  525,)  They  had  also  great  knowledge 
and  pracUce  in  horsemanship,  and  were  conaidernd 
ill  this,  as  in  many  other  acquirements,  to  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xv. 
]>p.  525,  526,  531.)  Hence,  in  the  armament  of 
Xei-xes,  the  Medes  are  described  as  equipped  simi- 
larly with  the  Persians,  and  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  their  dress  and  weapons  were  of  Median, 
not  Persian  origin  (L  c).  In  later  ages  they  ap- 
|>ear  to  have  degenerated  rei7  much,  and  to  have 
uriopted  a  luxurious  fashion  of  life  and  dress  (cf. 
Xeii.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  §  2  ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Ammian.  xxiii.  6), 
wkich  passed  boa  them  to  their  Feraiaa  cunqoeton. 
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The  religion  of  the  Medes  was  a 
worship;  their  priest.s  bearing,  i 
marked,  the  name  of  Majri,  which 
them  with  the  Peraan.<.  indeed  was 
by  the  latter  from  the  former.  ( 
Strab.  XV.  pp.  727,  733  :  Cic  Di 
principal  object  of  their  adoratica  i 
then  the  Moon  and  the  five  plaoeta 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  JIars. 

MEDIAE  MUBUS,  mentioned  i 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  to  Mvi 
rdxos.  (Anab.  iL  4.  §  12.)  H 
was  20  parasangs  in  length.  100  f 
broad ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  fn 
that  it  was  from  30  to  40  mik 
Baghdad.  There  can  be  Uttle  dc 
the  same  work  as  that  called  bi 
places  T^  T^fiupifu^s  iiaTfix^l* 
p.  529),  and  that  it  had  been  buih 
of  land  where  the  Tigris  and  Eaj 
most  nearly,  as  a  defence  to  the  p 
Ionia,  which  lay  to  the  S.  of  it. 
much  question,  whether  this  grci 
identified  with  any  of  the  nnmert 
remaining  in  this  part  of  Mesopc 
question  has,  we  think,  been  set 
careful  survey  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  i 
Gtogr.  Joum.  vol  ix.  pp.  472,  47 
places  the  end  adjoining;  the  Ti^ 
3"  30",  and  long.  21'  50"  W.  of 
describes  the  existing  ruins  as  an 
wall  of  lime  and  pebbles,  having  tow 
on  the  northern  at  ifV>'.  face,  and  i 
fosse ;  and  states,  that,  patting  his 
speed,  he  galloped  along  it  for  mo 
without  finding  any  appearance 
The  natives,  too,  assured  him  thai 
the  Euphrates. 

MEDIAM,  AD.     [Dacia,  Vol.  1 

MEDIA'NA,  an  imperial  villa 
Naissus,  in  Upper  Uoesia.  (Amm 
A  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned. 
Table,  on  the  road  lea^iing  throug 
the  Danube,  oppoeite  to  IJoaauwert 
be  the  same  as  the  modem  Mcdingt 

MEDIOLATfUM,  a  Gallic  name 
occurs  in  Gallia,  North  Italy,  and  B 

1.  Mediolannm  is  placed  in  the 
Fomm  Segustavarom  {Fews)  and 
ome).  Ab  to  XyAnville's  remarks 
of  Medidlaotun,  see  Foku>i  Segcsi 
Mediolannm  is  supposed  to  have  bee 
Transalpine  Ill8tJBBES,  and  so  it  is  e 
in  our  maps;  but  the  e.tistcjice  of  tl 
Insnbres  is  hardly  estabU:>Led.  [ 
riKA,  VoL  I.  p.  936.] 

2.  The  Table  places  Mediolann 
gentomagns  {Argailon)  .and  Aquae 
The  figures  which  have  b-een  genera 
belong  to  this  road,  belong  to  ane 
have  no  distances  in  the  Table  for 
diolanum  seems  to  be  Chateau  M 
Avarictmi  {Bourgei).  A  mileston 
champ  between  Boitrgcs  and  CI 
makes  the  distance  irom  Avaricun 
to  be  39  M.  P.,  which  is  not  far 
(Walckenaer,  Giog.  ^v.  vol.  i.  p.  67 

3.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  a  1 
road  £ram  Colooia  Trajsna  (Kt, 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  and  12  M.  1 
Tn^ana.    If  Odonia  Trajana  is  rigl 
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t  to  «t  vbeR  Hednbmini  shooM  'lie.  The 
citisi  \a  Sediabiimn  on  tb«  road  to  Cologne 
■ixs;  wUci  a  tin  WKCrtain. 
llaiioUiiniii  ns  the  chief  town  of  the  Anleiei 
lim  (Ptd.  D.  8.  §  1 IX  or  MedioUninni,  u  it 
V-lanj'i  tot  The  name  occnrs  in  the  An- 
Itin.  ud  in  the  Table.  In  the  Notitia  of 
Uic  ^nrinen  it  is  named  Civitas  Ebroicornm; 
the  aoddb  ign  it  was  called  Ebroaa,  whence 
aim  usa  Ewmr,  a  town  in  the  French 
WDtoffm. 

[niiou  HiredEnns  (rr.  II)  mentions  Hedio- 
u  m  rf  tin  chief  dtics  of  Seconds  Lngdn- 

Fiien  wu  a  Bomaa  town  a  few  miles 
»4offfma^ata  place  called  VialEvrtux. 
m  tilt  nniains  of  a  laijre  theatre  here,  the 
ism  «(  1  bniiding  which  is  supposed  to 
ee  a  tflnple,  and  remains  of  baths.  A  great 
'/  unpJKne,  honsehold  ntendls,  articles  of 
inl  imjeitl  medals  have  been  dtig  np  here, 
posital  in  the  Mnsenm  of  Evreax.  This 
rmz  Diaj  be  the  site  of  Mediolannm. 
tdkilaniim  wu  the  chief  town  of  the  Santones 
ini,  onr  Samta,  in  the  French  department 
fie  hfinetn.  Stnho  (iT.  p.  190)  writes 
«  ilslioUiiinm,  and  also  Ftolemj  (ii.  7.  §  7). 
iniii  (it.  11)  (peaks  of  this  plan  under  the 
f  SaQtm,  &an  which  it  appears  that  in  his 
K  ame  of  the  people  had.  as  in  many  in- 
.  t<Ri  iiiiafaied  to  the  town.  There  is  no 
imu  the  ale  of  this  Hediolanom,  which  is 
m  the  CiomUe.  It  waa  once  a  considerable 
tcKiL  There  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Ger- 
iCsEnr,  which  appears  to  be  built  <m  the 
i  the  bridge  orer  the  CharetUe,  which  joins 
3  to  the  {uboorg,  bat  the  arch  rests  ou  the 
ie  imt,  sad  the  bridge  hss  been  built  to  it 
cb  bsok.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
nlv  cinmnstaoce  is  that  the  arch  stood 
It  ts  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
lugtd  it!  coDne.  The  bridge,  of  coone, 
m  been  built  after  this  supposed  change. 
ij^iitliettre  is  ootside  of  the  town,  at  the 
«(>  nSef.  It  is  an  ellipse,  about  436  feet 
d  ilmt  iu  feet  wide.  Water  was  brought 
'°*ti  fnm  a  nnrce  several  miles  to  the  north 
•qwbct,  of  which  there  sre  still  some 
i.  In  me  of  the  vallejs  which  it  crossed 
n  tnos  of  23  arches,  of  which  three  are 
e.  Om  of  them  is  nearly  50  feet  high.  [G.L.] 
•OLA'Nm]  (uaa/Mim,  Pol. ;  MtiioKirioy, 
ruf :  Elk.  UedioUnensu:  Miimo.  Milan), 
BfotToftfae  Insnbra  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,and 
ii;  period  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Ganl  itself. 
smated  sbont  midway  between  the  rivera 
I  ud  Addsa,  in  a  brasd  sod  fertile  plain, 
!g  mila  from  the  fint  of  the  Alps  at  Comum, 
'  Bme  diatsoee  baa  the  Padns  near  Ticinum 
]■  All  uieicot  writers  concur  in  ascribing 
>il>tiin  to  the  Ganls,  at  the  time  when  that 
te  eotsbliabed  themselves  in  the  plsins  of 
'^  Itslj.  Livy,  who  has  given  the  meat  de- 
xoniit  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cisalpine 
tilla  as  it  was  bonded  by  the  Luubfes,  who 
^  >{ter  a  villsgs  of  the  same  name  in  their 
•  atttaioitj  in  Transalpine  Ganl  (Liv.  v.  84; 

'  ^  ilS ;  PHb.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Jnstin.  ix. 
'« ta  be  Uttla  doubt  that  Strabo  is  c<7rect 
ijiBjikB,  jRvioos  to  the  Boman  conquest,  it 
™<» »  rtUp  than  a  town,  as  were  indeed  sU 
"e  GoU  attlements.    It  was  nevertheless 
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the  chief  place  of  the  Insnbres,  and  is  mentioned  as 
such  several  timea  in  the  history  of  the  waii  of  that 
peo{de  with  the  Komans.  Thus,  in  the  campaign  of 
B.C.  2S2,  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  it  waa 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Soman  consuls  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  Cn.  Scipio.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Entrop.  iii. 
6 ;  Oros.  iv.  13.)  On  this  occasion  it  wss  taken  by 
assault  with  apparently  but  little  difficulty,  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  was  an  open 
town.  Again, in  B.C.  194,  a  battle  was  fought  near 
it,  between  the  Boman  proconsul  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus  snd  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insnbrians  and 
Boians,  tmder  s  chief  nsmed  Dorylacus,  in  which  the 
Ganls  are  said  to  have  lest  10,000  men.  (Liv, 
xzxiv.  46.) 

No  other  mention  of  Mediolantmi  occurs  previous  to 
the  Boman  conquest,  nor  have  we  any  precise  account 
of  the  time  at  which  it  passed  under  the  Boman 
yoke,  or  that  at  which  it  was  admitted  to  the  Boman 
"  civitas."  We  can  only  infer  that  it  must  hsve  sub- 
mitted, together  with  the  rest  of  the  Insubres,  about 
190  B.  c:  its  citizens  doubtless  received  the  Lstin 
franchise,  together  with  the  other  Transpadane  Gauls, 
in  B.  c.  89,  and  the  lull  Boman  franchise  in  b.  c  49. 
[Gaixia  Cisalpiha,  Vol.  I.  p.  94S.]  Mediolanum 
thus  psssed  into  the  condition  of  a  Boman  mnnici- 
pium,  but  it  did  not  as  yet  enjoy  that  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  subsequently  attained.  Strabo 
calls  it  in  his  time  a  considerable  city  (t^Au  ijid- 
Xayos,  T.  p.  213),  and  Tacitus  reckons  it  among 
tbo  "firaiiasims  Tnuispadanae  regionis  mnnidpia; 
but  neither  he  nor  Pliny  give  any  indication  of  its 
possessing  any  marked  superiority  over  the  other 
mimicipal  towns  with  which  they  associate  its  name. 
(Plin.  ui.  17.  s.  21;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  33;  Tac.  Hut. 
i.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  thst  under  the  Boman 
Empire  it  increased  rapidly  in  prosperity,  and  becsme 
not  only  the  chief  town  of  the  Insnbres,  but  the  most 
important  city  in  Northern  Italy.  We  learn  from 
the  yoimger  Pliny  that  it  was  a  place  whrre  litera- 
ture flourished,  and  young  men  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  were  sent  for  their  educstion.  (Plin 
Ep.  iv.  13.)  It  wss  the  native  place  of  the  emperor 
Didins  Julisnns,  ss  well  as  of  Septimius  Gets. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixziii.  1 1 ;  Spartian.  Did.  Jul  1,  Get.  3:) 
At  a  later  period,  a.  d.  268,  it  wss  there  that  the 
usurper  Aureolns  took  refuge  after  his  defest  by  Gsl- 
lienus  on  the  Addua,  and  was  for  some  time  benlpged 
by  the  emperor,  till  a  sedition  in  bis  own  ramp  ended 
in  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  his  brother  Valerianus. 
(Entrop.  ii.  11  ;  Treb.  Poll.  GaU.  14  ;  Vict.  Caa. 
33,  Epit.  33.)  Shortly  after  Aureolas  was  com- 
pelled to  snrrender  the  city  to  Clsudins,  who  had 
been  elected  to  succeed  Gallienus,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  new  emperor.  (Treb.  PolL 
Claud.  5.) 

But  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence at  Mediolanum  that  raised  that  city  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  Its  central  position, 
which  rendered  it  a  peculiarly  suitable  head-quarters 
from  which  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  progress  of  the  wara  with  them, 
«rhether  in  Ganl,  Germany,  or  Pannonia,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  its  selection  for  this  purpoee. 
Augustus  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes  repaired 
to  Mediolanum  with  the  same  view  (SaeL.^11;.  20); 
and  the  constantly  incressing  dangers  from  these 
quarten  led  subsequent  emperors  from  time  to  time 
to  ToUow  his  example ;  but  Maximian  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Boman  emperore  who  perma- 
nently fixed  his  residence  there  (about  A.  v.  803) 
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(nd  thns  at  onoe  niaad  it  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Gsptal  of  Narthern  Italy.  From  thia  period  tlu 
empenm  of  the  West  made  it  their  habitual  abode 
(Eutrap.  iz.  27  ;  Zoeim.  ii.  10,  17,  &C.X  nntil  the 
increuiog  fear  of  the  harhariam  indncad  Honorius, 
in  A.  D.  404,  to  take  refuge  in  the  inacceasible 
manhes  of  Ravenna.  Uazimiau  is  said  to  have 
adorned  the  city  with  many  splendid  public  buildings 
(Vict  Com.  89);  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this  period 
tiiat  it  rose  to  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  {buith  century, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  poet  Ansonins,  who 
assigns  it  the  sixth  place  among  the  cities  oS  the 
empire.  The  houses  are  described  by  him  as  nu- 
meroiu  and  elegantly  built,  eorrespouding  to  the 
cultivated  manners  and  cheerful  character  oS  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  range 
of  walls,  enclosing  an  ample  space  for  the  buildings 
of  the  city.  Among  these  were  conspicuous  a  circus, 
a  theatre,  many  temples,  the  palace  or  reodence  of 
the  emperor,  a  mint ;  and  baths,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Herculean,  in  honour  of  thor  fnmdar  Maxi- 
mianus,  and  were  so  important  aa  to  give  name  to  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  city.  The  numerous  porticaes 
which  were  attached  to  these  and  other  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  marble  statues  ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  city,  if  we  may  beheve  the 
poet,  did  not  suffer  by  oompaiison  with  Some. 
(Anson.  Clar.  Urb.  5.) 

The  transference  of  the  imperial  court  and  resi- 
dence to  Bavenna  mnst  hare  given  a  considerable 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Mediolanum,  though  it 
continued  to  be  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Li- 
guria  (as  Gallia  Transpadana  was  now  called),  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Consularia  or  Vicarins 
Italiae,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy  was  subject.  (JAhtCL  Pnmno.  p.  62;  Booking, 
ad  ifoL  Dign.  u.  p.  442.)  But  a  mach  more  severe 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  city  in  A.  d.  452,  when  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  wh;  after  the 
fall  of  Aqnileia  carried  his  arms,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition,  through  the  whole  region  N.  of  the  Po. 
(Jomand.  Get.  42;  Hist.  HisceU.  xv.  p.  549.) 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Mediolanum  seems 
to  have  retained  mnch  of  its  former  importance.  It 
was  still  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  sftar  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in 
A.  D.  476,  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings  Odoacer  and  Theodoric.  Prooopios  indeed 
speaks  of  it  in  the  sixth  century  aa  surpassing  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  West  in  size  and  population,  and 
inferior  to  Borne  alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  8.)  It 
was  recovered  with  little  difficulty  by  Belisarins, 
but  immediately  besieged  by  the  Goths  under  Uraia, 
the  brother  of  Vitiges,  who,  after  a  long  siege,  mads 
himself  aguu  master  of  the  city  (a.  d.  539),  which 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed,  putting  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  the 
sword,  and  reducing  the  women  to  slavery.  (Id.  A. 
21.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  expressions  of 
Procopins  on  this  occasion  must  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, for,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards under  Alboin  (a.  d.  568),  Mediolannm  already, 
reappears  in  little  less  than  its  former  importance. 
It  was  still  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Ligaria 
(P.  Diac.  Hitt.  Lang.  ii.  15,  25)  j  and,  aa  the  me- 
tropolitan see,  appears  to  have  retained  this  dignity 
tuider  the  Lombard  kin;s,  though  those  monarchs 
transferred  their  royal  residence  to  Ticinom  or  rcana. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rapidly  rose  again  to  pros- 
peiify;  and,  though  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the 
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■mpera:  Frsdetic  Barbarossa  in  1162,  quickly  re- 
covered, and  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing 
dtiea  of  Italy. 

The  position  of  iftZon,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  just  about  midwaj 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  appears  to  have 
marked  it  in  all  ages  as  the  natural  capital  of  that 
extensive  and  fertile  region.    Its  ready  communi- 
cations with  the  Ticinus  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Addna  on  the  other,  in  great  measure  supply  the 
want  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  its 
not  being  situated  on  a  navigable  river;  and  the 
fertile  pUin  between  these  two  rivers  is  watered  by 
the  minor  but  still  considerable  streams   of  the 
Lambro  and  Olona.    The  latter,  which  is  not  no-  ' 
ticed  by  any  ancient  writer,  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Milan.    The  modem  city  contiuns  few  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  splendour.     Of  all  the  public  buildings 
which   excited   the  admiration   of  Ausonius  (see 
above),  the  only  remwns  are  the  columns  of  a  por- 
tico, 16  in  number,  and  of  the  Corinthian  older, 
now  attached  to  the  church  a[  S.  Loraizo,  and  sup- 
posed, with  some  probability,  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  the  Thermae  or  baths  erected  by  Uie 
emperor  Maiimian.    A  single  antique  column,  now 
standing  in  front  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  has  been  removed  from  some  other  site, 
and  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
building  on  the  spot.     Numerous  inscriptions  have, 
however,  been  discovered,  snd  are  still  preserved  in 
the  mnsenm  at  MSan.     These  fully  confirm  the 
municipal  unportance  of  Mediolanum  tmder  the  early 
Roman  Empire;  while  firom  one  of  them  we  learn 
the  &ct  that  the  city,  notwithstanding  its  flourish- 
ing condition,  received  a  colony  under  Hadrian,  and 
assumed,  in  honour  of  that  em}>erar,  the  titles  iif 
Oolonia  Aelia  Augusta.    (OrelL  Itucr.  1702, 1909, 
3942, 4000, 4060,  &£.;  Zumpt,  dt  Colon,  f.  409.) 

Mediolanum  was  the  central  prant  from  which 
all  the  highroads  of  Italy  N.  of  the  Padus  may  he 
considered  as  radiating.  The  first  and  principal 
of  these  was  that  which  led  by  Laus  Pompm  to 
Plaoentia,  where  it  jnned  the  Via  Aemilis,  and  tiius 
became  the  direct  line  of  route  from  Milan  to  Ra- 
venna and  Rome.  Another  nuun  line  waa  that  by 
Novaria  and  Vercellae  to  Eporedia  and  Augusta 
Praetoria,  which  must  have  been  the  principal 
line  of  communication  between  Milan  and  Tians- 
slpine  Gaul.  A  third  road  led  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  Ticinum  (Pacta),  from  which  there  were 
two  lines;  the  one  proceeding  by  Laumellum  to 
Augusta  Tanrinorum,  and  thence  over  the  Cottian 
Alps  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul;  the  other 
crossing  the  Padus  to  Dertona,  and  thence  across 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa.  A  fonrth  line  was  that 
to  Comum,  from  whence  there  was  a  much  fie- 
qnented  pass  by  the  Lacns  Larins,  and  acroes  the 
Bhaetian  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the  Itm,  thns  open- 
ing a  direct  and  speedy  communication  with  the 
Danube^  Lastly,  a  great  line  of  highway  led  boat 
Milan  to  Aqnilda,  passing  through  Bergommn, 
Brixia,  Verona,  Viceutia,  Patavium,  Altinum,  and 
Concordia.  The  details  of  all  these  routes  are  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula  Pentin- 
geriana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEOIOLATIUM  (Am.  Ant. ;  M(Sio\drmv,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  §  18),  a  town  of  the  Ordovices  in  Britun. 
It  occurs  in  the  /fin.  Ant.,  between  Deva  (Cie<- 
(er),  and  Uriconium  (IFronter),  two  towns,  tlie 
sites  of  which  are  wdl  authenticated ;  and  ia  tha 
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tsgu  ituL  it  fonoi  tbfl  tennhms  of  ■  ranta  front 
Gluwraita.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUH  (MiSiaXibriar,  Pto).  ii.  1 1.  §  28), 
1  town  in  tha  north-wot  of  Germany,  mentioned 
onlj  \>j  Ptolemy;  Ha  rite  mtist  in  all  probebilitj  be 
identified  irith  the  modem  Meleln,  on  the  river 
VeeU.  Aa  the  n«me  Uediolanmn  ia  fotrnd  onlj  in 
coontries  inhabited  by  Celta,  it  haa  been  anppeaed 
that  Ptolemy  ia  vroof;,  and  that  he  by  miatake 
placed  tbia  town  on  the  right  bank  of  tixe  Rhine ; 
bat  there  ia  no  good  reaaon  for  doabting  that  the 
ooontiy  abont  the  VedU  waa  at  one  time  occnpied 
br  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

'  UEOIOKATRICI  (MOioitATpucti,  Ptol.  ii.  9. 
{  12),  a  people  of  Gallia,  who  belong  to  the  diriaion 
ofBclgica.  Caesar  (A  (7.  ir.  10)  ahowa  their  poai- 
tion  in  a  general  way  when  he  saya  that  the  Rhine 
&m  along  the  territories  of  the  Seqnani,  Hedio- 
matrid,  Tribod  or  Triboeei,  and  Treriri.  Ptolemy 
piacee  the  Hediomatrid  aoath  of  the  Treriri.  Di- 
indnrmn  (ifefz)  was  their  capital.  [DiyoDDBtm.] 
The  diocese  of  Afet*  repreeenta  their  territory,  which 
«u  accordingly  west  of  tlla  Voiget.  Bat  Caeasr 
makes  the  Uadioinatriei  extend  to  the  Rliine,  and 
amseqnaitly  they  had  in  his  time  the  eoontry 
between  the  Foa;^  and  the  Bhinei  And  thia  agrees 
*ith  Strabo  (p.  193),  who  says  that  the  Seqnani 
and  Uediomatrici  inhabit  the  Shine,  among  whom 
an  tettled  the  Iribooci,  a  German  nation  which  had 
cnascd  orer  iinom  their  own  oonntry.  It  if)pears 
then  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Hediomatrid 
bad  been  occnped  by  Germane  before  Caesar's  time; 
and  as  we  know  that  after  Caesar's  time  the  German 
tribes,  Nemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Caracatea  occa]ned 
the  OtUie  side  of  the  Shine,  north  of  the  Tribod 
u  br  as  Maine,  and  that  north  of  Mainz  waa  the 
territory  of  the  Treriri,  we  may  infer  that  all  these 
tribes  were  intmdera  on  the  original  territay  of  the 
Uediomatrici.  [0.  L.] 

MEDION.    [Mkteok.] 

MEDITEBRA'NEUH  UABE.  [IirRBinn 
Maee.] 

MEDMA  cr  HESUA  (MtSMf,  Steph.B.;  MA/ia, 
Strab.,  Scymn.  Cb. ;  bnt  KiafM  on  coins,  and  so 
Apollodcroa,  cited  by  Steph.  B. ;  Scylaz  haa  M^iro, 
nidently  a  cormptico  for  Kirita :  £tk.  MtSidtSat, 
Mwfuun),  a  Greek  dty  of  Sonthem  Italy,  on  the 
V.  coast  of  the  Bmttian  peninanla,  betlreen  Bip- 
poniom  and  the  month  of  the  Metanma.  (Strab.  ri. 
^  at ;  Scyl.  pi  4.  §  12.)  It  waa  a  colony  foonded 
hf  the  EjEiephyriaii  Looiana,  and  ia  said  to  hare 
derired  its  name  from  an  adjoining  fbnntain.  ^Stmb. 
I  e. ;  Scymn.  Ch.  308 ;  8teph.  B.  I. «.)  But  thoogh 
>t  U  repeatedly  notioed  among  the  Greek  dtiea  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  eter  to  hare 
attained  to  any  great  power  or  importance,  and  ita 
MM  nerer  llgnres  in  history.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ner,  that  the  Hedinmaeans  (MfSi^uwoi),  who  are 
'■o'iced  by  Diodoma  as  ocotribnting  a  body  of  oo- 
lonista  to  the  repeopling  of  Hessana  by  Dionyrios  in 
>'CL396,stB  no  other  than  the  Medmaeans,  and  that 
^  abonld  read  WtSiuuoi  in  the  pasaage  in  question. 
(DhkL  xir.  78.)  Though  never  a  veiy  oonspicnons 
plao^  Msdma  seems  to  have  snrviTed  the  fall  of 
■any  other  more  important  dties  of  Magna  Graada, 
nd  it  is  noticed  aa  a  atill  existing  town  both  by 
Stnbo  and  PHny.  (Stnb.  I.  e. ;  Plin.  iiL  S.  a.  10.) 
Bat  the  name  is  not  finnd  in  Ptolemy,  and  all  anb- 
••^ueul  trace  of  it  diaappears.  It  appears  from 
Stnbo  that  the  town  itaelf  waa  ritnated  a  little 
inland,  and  tliat  it  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the 
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seashore.  The  exact  site  has  not  been  detennimd, 
bat  aa  the  name  of  Merima  ia  still  borne  by  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Nieotera, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hedma  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  that  town,  and 
probably  its  port  waa  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  atill  bears  ita  name.  Nieotera,  the  name  of 
which  is  already  found  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(pp.  106,  111),  probably  arose  after  the  decline  of 
Uesma.  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOni  OF  HEDaA.' 

MEDMASA  (HA/um  cr  VUinMrn),  a  town 
of  Caria,  situated  somewhere  in  the  peninsula 
between  the  Ceramian  and  lasian  gulf,  not  far 
from  Myndna.  (Plin.  t.  29;  Steph.  B.  t.  •,; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  230.)  It  ia  probably  the  aame  town 
aa  the  one  which  Stephanas  elsewhere  calls  A^ 
/uura;  its  site  is  tmlaiown.  [L.  S.] 

MEDOACUS  or  MEOUACUS  (MeSiJoicot : 
BrenttC),  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  prorinca 
of  Venetia,  falling  into  the  extenaive  lagnnea  which 
border  the  coaat  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modem  Fenioe.  According  to  Pliny 
(Ui.  16.  a.  20),  there  were  two  rivers  of  the  name, 
but  no  other  author  mentiona  more  than  one,  and 
Livy,  a  native  of  the  region,  mentiona  the  "  Me- 
duacns  amnis"  without  any  distinctive  epthet. 
(Liv.  X.  2.)  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Brttda,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the 
VaX  Sugana,  and  flowing  near  Padua  (Patavinm). 
A  abort  distance  from  that  dty  it  receivee  the  watera 
of  the  Baednglione,  which  may  probably  be  the 
other  branch  of  the  Medoacua  meant  by  Pliny. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  port  of  the  same  name  at  its 
month  (MfUwcar  \ii4y,  r.  p.  213),  which  served 
aa  the  port  of  Patavinm.  This  moat  evidently  be 
the  same  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Portns 
Edro,  and  which  waa  formed  by  the  "  Medoaci  duo 
ac  Fossa  Clodia  :*  it  is  in  all  probability  the  one 
now  called  Porta  di  Lido,  close  to  Venice.  The 
changes  wliich  have  taken  place  in  the  coBfignntioa 
of  the  lagnnea  and  the  channels  of  the  riven,  wliich 
are  now  wholly  artificial,  render  the  identification  of 
the  ports  along  this  coast  vei7  obscure,  but  Strabo's 
statement  that  the  Medoacua  was  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  250  stadia,  from  the  port  at  its  month 
to  Patavinm.  seems  tonclusive  m  ftvour  of  the 
Porto  di  Lido,  rather  than  the  more  distant  one  of 
Ckiotta.  At  the  present  day  the  Brenla  flows,  aa 
it  were,  round  the  Ugunsa,  and  enten  the  sea  at 
Brondoh,  evidently  the  Pottua  Bmndidas  of  Pliny 
(L  e.)  ;  while  a  canal  called  the  Canale  H  Brenta, 
quitting  the  river  of  that  name  at  Doh,  hoida  a 
more  direct  course  to  the  lagunea  at  Ftuina.  This 
canal  may  perhapa  be  the  Fossa  Clodia  of  Pliny. 

Livy  tells  tis  that,  m  b.c.  301,  Cleonymna  the 
Lacedaemonian  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
doacns,  and  having  ascended  the  river  with  some  of 
his  lighter  vessels,  began  to  ravage  the  territory  of 
the  Patavini,  bat  that   people   repubed   his   at- 
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tacks,  ind  destroyad  a  coiuidenMc  part  of  hii  fleet. 
(Ut.x.2.)  [K.H.B.] 

UEDOBBIOA,  a  town  in  LmitanU  (Hirt.  B. 
Akx.  48),  the  inhabitanta  of  which  an  called  by 
Flinj  (ir.  23.  s.  3S)  Hedabrioenias  Plambatii,  is 
the  same  place  as  Mumdobkioa,  or  MoBTOBBiaA, 
which  is  placed  m  Um  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  430) 
on  the  road  fnm  Scalabis  to  Enwita.  There  are 
rains  c£  the  ancient  town  at  Jforsao,  on  the  firontiers 
«f  Portagal.  (Beaendi,  AnL  Iau.  p.  S8  ;  FJorss, 
Etp.  Sagr.  ziii.  p.  66.) 

MEDOSLAMIUM  (MttevX^wr),  a  town  in  the 
•oathemmcBt  part  of  Germany  (Ptol.  iL  II.  §  30), 
which  most  hare  been  situated  a  6w  miles  to  the 
north  of  Viama.  lU  exact  site  is  criy  matter  of 
coiyectare.  [L.  S.] 

HEDUACUS.    [Medoacus.] 

MEDUANA  (j/eyeme),  a  branch  of  the  Liger, 
in  Gallia.  The  name  may  be  ancient,  bat  the 
vene  of  Lacan  in  which  it  occors  is  spnriona. 
[Liora.]  [G-  L] 

HEDUAllTDH,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a  road  from  Dnnooitomm  (Awm)  throagh  No- 
viomagns,  Hose  or  Hosa  (JfoiMon),  to  Hednantom, 
an  anknown  sit*.  [G.  L.] 

ME'DULI,  a  Gallic  people  oo  the  ooast  soath  of 
the  Gammna  {Garomui).  Aosoains  (£;.  4)  says 
toTheon: — 

"  Qomn  lamen  ezerces  Hedoloram  in  litore  Titam." 
He  says  in  another  Epistle  to  Thecn  (_Ep.  S)  :  — 

*  Unns  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestos 
Condatem  ad  portom,  si  modo  depropetes.* 

[As  to  this  Condstis  Portas,  see  Coxdate,  No.  6.] 
Ausonins  (£)p.  7)  thanks  Tlieon  for  seodiog  him 
some  of  the  oysters,  eqaal  to  those  of  Baise,  which 
were  fattened  in  the  "stagna  Medalomm."  The 
coontry  of  the  UeduU  conesponds  to  Mldoo  in  tlie 
French  department  of  the  Giroiuh.  [Q.  L.] 

MEDULLI  (MctoiSaAAot,  Strabo),  an  Alpine 
people,  whose  name  occais  in  the  inscription 
on  the  arch  of  Susa  and  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps 
(Plin.  UL  20),  where  they  are  placed  between  the 
Acitarones  wd  UceoL  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  II) 
places  the  AUobroges  "onder  the  iLdali,"  as  the 
name  is  there  written,  by  which  he  means  that  the 
Heduli  occupy  the  country  nearer  to  the  Alps. 
Strabo's  description  of  the  position  of  this  people  is 
clear  (ir.  p.  303) : — "  After  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
oonii  (Iconii),  and  Tricorii,  and  then  the  Hedoslli, 
who  occapy  the  highest  stmimits  (of  the  Alps) ;  now 
they  say  that  the  highest  part  of  their  coontiy  has 
an  ascent  of  one  hondred  stadia,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  Itnly  the  descent  is  as  much  i  and  aboTB, 
ip  certain  holloirs,  there  is  a  great  lake,  and  two  springs 
not  far  from  one  another,  and  from  one  of  these  flows 
the  Onientins  (Durance),  a  torrent  stream  which 
flows  down  to  the  Rhodanos,  and  the  Darias  (Doria) 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the  Padns 
(Po),  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salajai  into  Celtice  south  of  the  Alps."  When 
Stnbo  says  further  (It.  p.  204)  that  the  Hednlli "  lie 
as  near  as  may  be  QtiMrra)  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Isara  and  the  Rhone "  he  is  not  speaking  of 
distance,  bat  of  direction  or  position ;  for  lie  adds 
"  and  the  other  sde  of  the  mountain  country  above 
described,  the  part  that  slopes  towards  Italy,  is 
occupied  by  the  Taurini,  a  Lignrian  people,  and  other 
Lignres."  The  conclusion  is  easy  that  the  Medulli 
ware  in  the  Ucmriame,  north  and  sooth  of  the  town 


MEDULLIA. 
of  S.  Jean  de  ifaurienne,  and  enclosed  between  th« 
TarenUtiu  and  Dauphmi.  The  lake  is  supposed 
by  lyAnTille  and  by  Walckenaer  (JGeog.  toL  ii. 
p.  31)  to  be  tlwt  on  Mont  Cenit;  and  Walckenaer 
adds  "that  it  is  exactly  200  Olympic  stadia  froin 
&as  to  the  termination  of  the  descent,  7  miles 
west  of  Aotta^  But  this  is  a  iaiae  conclusion,  ds- 
rired  probably  from  Stnbo's  remark  about  the 
Dnrias  flowing  tluongh  the  coontry  of  the  Sahusi ; 
the  stream  which  flows  throngh  the  conntiy  of  the 
Salaasi  is  the  Doria  Ballea,  bat  the  stream  which 
rise*  near  the  Duranos  ia  the  Ihria  Sforia. 

D'Anville  snppoeed  that  Strabo  mads  the  Alps 
in  the  country  of  the  Hedulli  100  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicuUr  height,  which  absurd  mistake  baa  been  fal- 
lowed by  the  French  translators  of  Strabo.  Walcke- 
naer hu  corrected  it ;  but  ha  has  erroneonsly  made 
Ptolemy  pUce  the  Medulli  immediately  north  iif 
the  AUobroges,  instead  of  to  the  south-casL  Vi- 
truvins  (viiL  3)  speaks  of  the  gottm  of  the  Hedulli, 
a  disease  sapposed  to  arise  from  the  water  whirh 
they  drank.  [G.L.] 

MEDU'LLIA  (HctvAAia;  EA.  KtSvM.a>os,  Me- 
dullinas),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  whicli  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Bome; 
but,  like  many  others,  had  disappeared  at  a  coni- 
paiatively  early  period.  According  to  IMonynus  it 
was  one  of  the  colooiea  of  Alba;  and  Diodoras  also 
includes  it  among  the  cities  of  which  he  ascribes  the 
foondation  to  Latinos  Silvins.  (Dionys.  iiL  1 ;  Diod. 
Tii.,  ap.  Euteb.  Arm,  p.  186.)  We  are  told  that  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  Bomulus  by  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  inliabitants  after  the  &U  of  Cru^ 
tomerium,  and  many  of  its  citixens  migrated  to 
Rome,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius.  (Dionys.  ii.  36,  iii.  1.)  Bat  m  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Marcius  it  was  sgain  conquered  by  the  Latins, 
who  held  it  for  above  three  years,  when  the  Roman 
king  a  second  time  reduced  it.  (Id.  iii.  38.)  Livy, 
however,  says  nothing  of  this  reconquest,  but  treats  it 
throughout  as  a  Latin  city,  and  enumerates  it  among 
those  of  the  Piisci  Latini  which  were  taken  by  Tar- 
quinins  Prisons  (i.  33, 38).  At  a  somewhat  later 
period  it  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time,  in  B.  c.  493, 
as  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and  joining  the 
Sabines.  (Dionys.  vi.  34.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  period  of  its  destruction,  but  it  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  geographers,  and  Pliny  tells  ns  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time  (iii.  5.  s.  9). 

The  name  of  MeduUia  is  foond  in  Livy  associated 
with  those  of  Comiculiun,  Ficulea,  Cmstnmerium, 
and  Momentum,  of  which  the  site  is  approximately 
known,  as  well  as  with  Ameriola  and  Cameria,  of 
which  the  position  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  He- 
dullia  itself.  All  three  were  probably  ntnated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dties  just  mendoned ;  bat 
this  is  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  confidence. 
Gell  and  Mibby  have  described  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  at  a  spot  called  JfarcdUna,  about 
4  miles  from  Patombara,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
Monte  Gamaro,  which  the  former  writer  aupposca 
to  be  Hedullia.  The  remains  in  question,  consisting 
of  considerable  portions  of  w&lls  of  polygonal  con- 
stmction,  enclosing  a  triangular  area,  are  unques- 
tionably those  of  an  ancient  city:  but  its  identifica- 
tion is  wholly  uncertain ;  the  situation  would  suit 
equally  well  for  Cameria  or  Ameriola,  as  for  Me- 
duUia. Kibby  and  Abeken  would  place  the  Utter 
at  S.  Angela  iS  Capoccia,  on  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Comiculan  hillsj  where  there  also  remain  ancient 
walls,  supposed  by  Gell  to  bs  tlrase  of  Cocniculuni 
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ftidf.  (Gen,  Top.  of  Borne,  pp.  313,  319;  Mtbbf, 
Omlorm,  ToL  ii.  pp.  293,  337  ;  Abeken,  M.  I. 
p.  78.)  [E.H.B.] 

MEDULLUS  (Flor.  n.  13;  MedaUiom,  Oro&Ti. 
21),  s  maontun  in  Hiapaoiai  Tamcanensia,  lUing 
iboTt  the  river  Hinins  ;  perhaps  the  Sierra  de  Mo- 
meda,  apon  the  riTer  SU,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  ifiSo. 

UKDUS  {i  Uiitot,  Strab.  rr.  p  729),  a  rinr  of 
■ncient  Persia,  which,  aoeording  to  Stiabo,  after 
tikiiig  its  soaree  in  Media,  flowed  into  the  Araxes, 
which  mten  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  Cnrtins, 
however,  in  speaking  of  these  rivets,  makes  the 
Aiaxes,  which  was  the  greater  stream,  flow  into  the 
Medas,  which  was  the  less  (v.  4.  §  7).  Then  can 
be  DO  doabt,  howevar,  tliat  Strabo  is  more  correct 
than  Cartini.  The  Hedos  is  the  small  stream 
(now  called  die  J'alwin)  which  flows  past  the 
remains  of  Paaargadae,  Istakr,  and  Persepolis,  and 
£tUs  into  the  Araxes  {Kw  or  Baid-amir)  a  few 
miles  below  the  last  mins.  The  united  stream  of 
the  two  riveiB  terminates  in  lake  BaiAttgdn,  aboat 
40  miles  from  Persepolis.  (Fergnsson,  jVmer.  and 
Pentp.  p.  90.)  [V.] 

UEGABARI  (Mryntfofwi,  Strab.  rrii.  pp.  786, 
819  ;  Htyieafioi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  30 ;  Uegabarri, 
Plin.  vi.  30.  &  35),  a  people  of  Aethiojna,  near 
Mefoe,  alM  called  Adibari  according  to  some  antho- 
rities  (Plin.  I.  c),  and  possessing  a  town  of  Apollo. 
Their  name  appears  to  anrvive  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Mekaierai  near  Schen^.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i. 
p.  663 ;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 1.) 

UEGAXIA.   [Meoakis.] 

MEGALO'POLIS  <Ji  Mc7cUir  rifut  or  MeYtt\6- 
woXu:  £A.  MtyoKimKlTyis:  Smdnu),  the  "  Great 
Citv,"  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  the  later  capital  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  in  s.  c. 
370,  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  and 
was  finished  in  the  coarse  of  three  years.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  I ;  Diod.  zv.  53,  63,  72.)  Arcadia  had 
been  previunsly  divided  into  a  namber  of  independent 
political  oommnnities ;  and  it  had  alwajs  been  the 
object  of  Sparta  to  maintain  them  in  their  isolated 
conditioD,  that  she  might  the  more  easily  exerdse  su- 
premacy over  them.  But  after  the  fatal  blow,  which 
the  Spartans  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra, 
sereral  of  the  leading  Arcadians,  supported  by  Epa- 
minond^  who  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking, 
resolved  to  found  a  new  city,  which  should  become 
the  capital  of  an  Arcadian  confederation.  Ten  oecists 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  teaolutioD  into  effect, 
of  whom  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia, 
two  from  Cleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalns, 
and  two  from  that  of  Parrhasia.  The  site,  which 
they  chose,  was  an  extensive  plain  npon  the  north> 
wrest  ftvntier  of  Laconia;  and  the  city  was  built 
npon  the  river  Helisson,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpbeins. 
Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships  were  either  per- 
soaded  or  compelled  to  eonuibute  their  inhabitants 
to  form  the  new  state.  (Fans.  viii.  37 ;  Diod.  xv. 
94.)  The  inhabitants  were  famished  from  seven 
•tales:  10  from  Maenalns,  8  fron  the  Parrhasii, 
3,fnm  Orcbomenns,  4  from  Cynnria,  6  from  En- 
tnaia,  3  from  Tripolis,  and  probably  6  (though 
Paosanias  mentions  the  names  of  only  5)  from 
Aegytis.  The  city  was  SO  stadia  (more  than 
5  miles  and  a  half)  in  circumfBrence  (Polyb.  ix.  21 ) ; 
while  the  territorj  assigned  to  it  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  extending 
northwards  about  23  English  miles  from  the  city, 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of 
T^ea,  Mantineia.  Orcbomenas.  and  Caphyae,  and 
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on  the  west  by  those  of  Messene,  Phigalia,  and  He- 
raea.    (On  the  foundation  of  M^ralopolis,  see  Clin* 
ton,  Fatt  BeU.  vol.  ii.  p  418;  Thiriwall,  Hut.  of 
Grteet,  vol  v.  p.  85,  seq.;  Orote,  JHut  qf  Gneci 
vol.  X.  pi  806,  seq.) 

Megalopolis  wss  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Areadian  confederation  which  was  now  formed.  The 
council  of  the  canfBderation  was  called  the  Ten 
Thousand  (of  M^uu),  and  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Arcadian  states,  except  Orchomenus 
and  Heraea.  The  namber  must  be  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  one ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  separate  sutes  had  the  right  of  attending 
the  meetings.  (Xen.  Edl.  ri.  5.  §  6,  vii.  1,  §  38 ; 
Diod.  XV.  S9;  Pans.  viii.  33.  §  1;  Dem.  ife  Fait. 
Leg.  p.  344.)  A  body  of  troops,  called  Epariti 
('ET<ip<Toi),  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration ;  ^eir  number  was  SOOO  (Xen.  HeU.  vii.  4. 
§  34,  vii.  6.  §  3;  Diod.  xi.  62,  67.)  The  new  con- 
fedeiBtion  succeeded  for  a  time  in  giving  a  certain 
degree  of  nnity  of  sentiment  and  action  to  the  Arca- 
dians; but  its  influence  gradually  declined;  and  the 
city  of  H^lopolis  never  attained  that  importance 
which  its  founders  had  anticipated,  and  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  laid  ont  on  a  scale  too  large  for  the 
the  population  collected  within  its  walls.  (Polyb 
ii.  59.) 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Thd>an  TMwer,  the  Spar- 
tans directed  their  attacks  against  Heffalapolis:  but 
these  were  easily  npelled;  and  upon  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power  the  Megalopolitans  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Philip,  and  subseqnently  with  Alex- 
ander, as  their  best  security  against  their  formidable 
neighbour.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
continued  £iithful  to  the  Haoedonian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater. 
In  the  contest  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander, 
Megalopolis  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter;  in  consie- 
quenca  of  which  Folysperchon  laid  siege  to  the  ciiy 
in  B.  c.  318.  It  was,  however,  bravely  defended  by 
its  inhabitants,  nnder  an  officer  named  Damis ;  and 
though  Folyiiperchon  succeeded  in  making  a  breach 
in  its  walls,  he  wss  finally  repulsed  with  loss.  (Diod. 
xviii.  70,  71.)  We  learn  from  Diodorns  (I  c.)  that 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis  possessed  st  this  time 
15,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  im- 
plias  a  population  of  about  65,000  souls.  After 
this  time  Megalopolis  wss  governed  by  tyrants,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Aristodemos,  a  Fhigalian  by 
birth,  who,  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  was 
called  XpqoT^i.  During  his  leign  the  Spartans, 
under  their  king  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Arena,  and 
gnndscli  of  ^leonymu*  IL,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
but  were  debated,  and  Acrotatus  was  shuiL  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  §  11,  who  erroneously  calls  Acrotatus  the 
son  of  Cleonymns.)  Two  generations  later  Lydiades, 
a  native  of  Megalopolis,  became  tyrant  of  the  city, 
but  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  B.  c.  232, 
and  united  Megalopolis  to  tfae  Achaean  League. 
(Paiu.  viii.  87.  §  12,  seq.;  Polyb.  iL  44.)  In  B.  c. 
333,  Cleomenes  IIL  surprised  Megalopolis;  the 
greater  psrt  of  the  inhabitants  snoceeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Messene;  bnt,  after  plundering  the 
city,  he  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  mins.  (Pans, 
viii.  37.  §  15,  seq.;  Polyb.  ii.  55;  Pint.  Philop.  5, 
CUom.  25.)  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  (b.  o.  231),  the  Megalopolitans 
began  to  lebnild  their  dty;  bat  a  dispnts  arose 
among  them  respecting  its  size.  0ns  party  wished 
the  compsss  of  the  walls  to  be  contracted,  tliat  tbey 
might  be  the  more  easily  defended;  and  the  other 
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insisted  apon  prasenring  the  fonner  dimenaoni  of 
the  city.  The  fonner  party,  through  the  mediation 
of  Anitas,  appear  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  city 
was  onibrtDnately  rebnilt  in  its  original  magnitade. 
(Polyb.  T.  93.)  The  fortifications  were  snfficieutly 
strong  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  tyrant  Nabis 
(Plut.  Pkilop.  13);  bat  they  were  again  saJbred  to 
fall  into  decay;  and  eren  as  soon  aa  B.a  175,  we 
find  that  Antiochua  IV.  Epiphanes  pnxniaed  the 
Megalopolitans  to  suiroand  their  city  with  a  wall, 
and  gave  them  the  greater  part  of  the  neceasaty 
money.  (Liv.  xU.  20.)  PolyWus  remarks  (ix.  21) 
that  the  popalation  of  M^opolis  in  his  time  was 
only  the  half  of  that  of  Sparta,  althoagh  it  was  two 
stadia  greater  in  circnmference.  So  moch  was  it 
reduced,  that  a  comic  poet,  qaoted  by  Strabo,  do- 
scribed  "  the  Great  City  aa  a  great  desert" (ipvi^a 
ftryciXi)  'trrlr  ij  HtyiXii  t<Sa«,  viii.  p.  388).  Ac- 
costomed  as  Paosanias  was  to  the  sight  of  fallen 
cities,  the  ruined  condition  of  Uegalopolis  appears  to 
have  particularly  impressed  him,  and  gave  ;iae  to 
the  reflections  which  he  has  inserted  after  his  de- 
scription of  the  city  (viii.  33).  Megalopolis  was 
the  birthplace  of  Pbilopoamea,  and  of  the  historian 
Polybius. 

Megalopolis  was  sitoated  in  the  middle  of  ■  plun, 
and,  unlike  the  generality  of  Grecian  cities,  paswaaed 
no  height,  which  might  be  converted  into  sn  acro- 
polis. Mantineia,  which  was  also  rebuilt  about  the 
same  time,  was  pUced  in  a  level  situation,  instead  of 
its  old  position  apon  a  hiU.  A  level  situation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chosen  as  more  convenient  for  a 
large  population  than  tlie  rocky  heights  upon  which 
the  old  Greek  cities  were  built;  while  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying 
cities  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  dispense  with 
natural  defences.  The  city  ky  upon  either  hank  of 
the  Helisson,  which  flowed  through  it  bom  east  to 
west,  and  divided  it  into  nearly  two  eqoal  parts. 


BDOB  OV  MBQALOPOLja. 

A  A.  Orertia. 
BB.  TheHelluoB. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Stadium. 

E.  TheriUiuBL 

F.  Agora. 

G.  Temple  at  Athena  PolUf. 
H.  Temple  of  Hera  Telela. 

I.  The  BatbfUoi. 

The  Helisson  flows  into  the  Alphdus  about  3^ 
English  miles  from  the  dty.  The  southern  half  of 
the  city  was  called  Orkstia  ('Optirria),  from  an 
ancient  settlement  of  the  Maenalians  apon  this  spot. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Kryi^Ti  iri\is.)    The  rains  of  Me- 
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gilopolis  are  near  the  modem  Tillage  of  SmAm ;  but 
almost  all  trace  of  the  walls  has  disappeared,  be- 
canse  they  were  probably  boilt,  like  those  of  Man- 
tineia (Xen.  Bell  t.  2.  §  6 ;  Pans.  viiL  8.  §  5),  of 
onbomt  bricks.  Pansanias  has  given  a  particular 
description  of  the  public  buildings  (viii.  30 — 32),  the 
siteof  some  of  which  may  still  be  fixed  by  the  exist- 
ing remains.  The  two  most  important  buildings  were 
the  theatre,  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Agora  en  the  right.  The  colossal  remains  of 
the  theatre  an  conspicnons  in  the  whole  plsiB, 
Several  of  the  seats  remain,  and  a  part  of  the  wall 
uf  the  eavea.  It  is  described  by  Panaaniaa  (viii.  32. 
§  I)  as  the  greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  and  was  480 
feet  in  diameter.  Pansanias  says  that  in  the  theatre 
there  was  a  perennial  fountain,  which  Leake  could 
not  find,  but  which  Boss  noticed  in  the  Orchestral  it 
is  now  covered  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  is  not  visible, 
but  in  dry  seasons  it  makes  the  graand  quite  moist 
and  slippery.  On  the  eastern  ude  of  tiie  thektrs 
was  the  stadiom,  the  position  of  which  is  uidicated 
in  the  shape  of  the  ground  near  the  river.  Here  ia 
a  fountain  of  water,  which  Panaaniaa  says  vras  in 
the  stadium,  and  was  sacred  to  Dionysus.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stadium  was  a  temple  of  Dionj- 
sus;  Slid  below  the  stadinm,  towards  the  river,  were 
a  sanctoaiy  of  Aphrodite,  and  an  altar  of  Ares. 
Boss  Eoppoaes  a  dreohir  fimndatioo  deee  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  he  the  altar  of  Ares,  and  a  qoadran- 
gnlar  foundation  between  this  and  the  theatre  to  be 
ibt  temple  of  Aphrodite.  East  of  the  temple  of 
Dionysas  there  is  another  source  of  water,  also  men- 
ticned  by  Pansanias,  by  which  we  can  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Asdepios  the  Boy;  above 
which,  on  a  gently  sloping  hill,  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Agrotera.  West  of  the  theatre  was  the 
Thersilinm,  named  from  the  person  who  boilt  it,  in 
which  the  Ten  Thousand  were  aocnstomed  to  meet; 
and  near  it  was  a  honae,  boilt  originally  by  the  He- 
gatopoUtans  for  Alexander,  the  son  rf  Philip.  In 
this  same  locality  there  were  a  few  foundaticaa  of  s 
temple  sscied  to  Apollo,  Heimes,  and  the  Muses. 

Opposite  the  western  end  of  the  theatre  there  are, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  more  especially  on  the 
northern  bank,  large  masses  of  square  stones.  These 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  principal  bridge  over 
the  Helisson,  which  led  ftnm  the  theatre  to  the 
Agora  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  Agon 
was  built  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  extended  along 
the  river  close  to  the  western  walls  of  the  dty;  since 
Pansanias,  who  entered  M^alopolis  upon  this  aide, 
immediately  came  upon  the  Agon.  As  Pansanias 
has  given  a  fuller  description  of  the  Agora  of  Mega- 
lopolis tbsn  of  any  other  in  Greece,  the  following 
restoration  of  it  (taken  £pom  Cartius)  may  be  found 
usefiil  in  understanding  the  general  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  such  buildings. 

b  the  centre  of  the  Agura  was  an  indosnre  sacred 
to  Zens  Lycaeos,  who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  all 
Arcadia.  It  had  no  entrance ;  but  Uie  objeeta  it 
contained  Were  ezpoeed  to  public  view;  here  were 
seen  two  altars  of  the  god,  two  tables,  two  eagles, 
and  a  statue  in  stone  of  Pan.  Before  the  sacred  in- 
clueure  of  Zens  there  was  a  statue  of  Apdlo  in  brass, 
12  feet  high,  which  waa  brought  from  BassM  hj 
iba  Phigalians,  to  adorn  the  new  capital;  it  snr- 
vived  the  destruction  of  the  dty,  and  is  represeiited 
on  coins  of  Septimiua  Severus.  This  colossal  ata- 
toe  probably  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  sanc- 
tnaiy  of  Zens.  To  the  right  of  the  odossal  statov 
was  the  tamj^  of  the  MoUier  of  the  Gods,  of  which 
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AOOKA  or  j(iaAi<oroiJB. 

A.  SuKtiauy  or  Zeus. 

B.  Statue  of  Apollo. 

C.  Temple  of  the  Motker  of  the  Godt. 

D.  SUM  or  Philip. 

E.  Temple  of  Hermee. 

F.  Ste*  or  the  ArchlTet. 

G.  SbieorMrroiiolli. 
H.  StataeofFoljMiu. 

L  Stoa  of  Arblander. 
I~  Temple  of  Zeu  Soter. 
If.  BactedliicIaiiiraortlieOnitaoddenee. 
H.  GyuiBuliniia 

On  the  Dortbem  lide  of  the  Agon  1*7  the  Stoa  of 
PhililS  the  loo  of  Amyntu,  which  me  named 
in  boooar  of  thia  king,  on  aoooont  of  the  aerrices 
he  had  rendered  to  Hegalopolis.  Near  it  were 
tba  nmains  of  the  temple  of  Hermea  Acaoeains. 
AJongaide  of  the  Stoa  of  Philip,  wag  another  amaller 
Stoa,  oontuning  the  AichiTea  (ja  if>x<<<>),  and 
cooaiating  of  six  oompartmenta.  Behind  the  Stoa 
of  the  ArehiTea  waa  a  temple  of  Tjche  (Fortnne). 

The  Stoa  called  Mfropcdia,  where  the  shope  of  the 
perfumeis  stood,  waa  probably  on  the  eaatem  aide  of 
the  Agon.  It  waa  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  La- 
ctdaemoniana  nnder  Acrotatna,  when  thej  were  de- 
feated bf  Aiiatodemna.  Between  it  and  the  sanctoaij 
of  Zena  waa  the  sUtne  of  Polybiua.  To  the  left  of 
thia  atatoe  waa  the  Boulenterinm,  or  Senate  House. 
In  the  aoath  of  the  Agora  maj  be  placed  the  Stioa 
of  Ariatander,  named  after  ita  finmder.  At  the 
eaatem  end  of  thia  Stoa,  mi  a  Peripteral  Temple  of 
Zens  Soter,  containing  a  statne  of  the  god  seated 
between  the  goddessn  Uegalopolis  and  Artemis  So- 
tora.  At  the  other,  or  weatera  end  of  the  same 
Stoa,  waa  the  sacred  indoanre  of  the  Great  God- 
desses Demeter  and  Core  (Persephone),  oontainiog 
aereral  temples.  The  Gymnasimn  stood  on  the 
veatem  aide  of  the  Agora. 

To  the  north  of  the  Agon,  behind  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  there  were  two  small  heights,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  rains  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
lias,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Hen  Teleia.  The 
fgondationa  of  theae  templea  are  still  visible.  At 
tlie  foot  of  the  temple  of  Hen  Teleia  was  the  stream 
BatbjUna,  flowing  into  the  Hdisaon.  Parallel  to 
the  Batbjrllns  is  another  stream ;  and  the  hill  be- 
tween these  two  stieama  ia,  perhaps,  the  Sookitas 
mentioiied  hj  Pansaniaa  (riii.  31.  §  7),  who  lajs 
that  it  Ilea  within  the  walla,  and  that  a  stream  de- 
scends ihan  it  to  the  Helissoa. 

Some  ezcaTations  were  made  on  the  rite  of  Mega- 
kpolis  bj-  Boss  in  I834»  but  nothing  of  importance 
wasftmid. 

Pausaniaa  also  gites  a  minute  adcoimt  of  the  ptin- 
oipat  roads  leading  from  Megalopolis.  Of  these  he 
nymrimf  eight,  leading  leepectiTely  to  Messene,  Car- 


nannm,  Spaito,  Uethjdrjnm,  Haenalns,  Phigaleia, 
Tegea  and  Heraea. 

1.  The  road  to  Messene  psseed,  at  the  distsnca  of 
7  stadia  from  the  dtj,  a  temple  of  the  goddesses 
called  Maniae,  a  name  of  the  Eumenides,  becanae 
Orsatea  here  became  insane  on  accoimt  of  the  murder 
of  bis  mother.  A  little  further  was  a  small  heap  of 
earth,  called  the  HoDument  of  the  Finger,  because 
Oitatas,  in  hia  madness,  hsrs  bit  off  one  of  his  fingers ; 
still  further  waa  a  place  called  Ad,  becanae  Orastea 
was  here  healed  of  his  disorder,  containing  another 
temple  of  the  £nnienidee;  and  Umtij  a  aanctoai; 
namiad  Cnreiani,  because  Orestes  here  cut  off  his 
hair.  These  stations  laj  between  the  Tillages  Sinmo 
and  St.  Bei,  in  the  district  when  there  an  four  tu- 
muli. From  the  Maniaa  then  was  a  distance  of  15 
stsdia  to  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  when  it  n- 
oeiTes  the  Gatheatas,  joined  bj  the  Carnion.  This 
imited  stream  is  the  XeriU  Potami.  From  the  Al- 
pheius the  road  led  to  Cbomi,  a  distance  of  40  sta- 
dia, and  from  Cromi  to  N-nsFBAS,  a  distance  of  20 
stadia.  Nymphas  was  a  place  abounding  in  water 
and  trees,  fhim  which  then  wen  30  stsdia  to  the 
Hbrmabitm,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  Me- 
galopolis and  Measenia.  (Paus.  viii.  34.) 

2.  The  road  to  Camasimn,  in  Measenia,  nn  north 
of  the  former  road,  but  paralM  to  it.  It  crossed  the 
Alpheius,  when  it  is  joined  to  the  united  waten  of 
the  Malus  (MoAsvi)  end  Sctbcs  (iitvpot).  The 
Mslus  is  probablj  the  river  ofi\reoiAori,which,a  little 
weatwaid  of  DedAa/,  receives  a  small  atream  answer- 
ing to  the  Seyms.  After  proceeding  from  thence  30 
stadia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mains,  jou  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended,  by  a  steep  path,  to  a  village 
called  Prabdriab  (tciiSptoi),  whic^  appean  to  have 
stood  on  the  height  above  NeohUri,  Fifteen  stadia 
further  was  the  Hbbmakcii,  named  Despoena,  an- 
other boundary  between  the  territories  of  Megalopolia 
and  Measenia.  (Pans.  viiL  35.  §§  1,  2.) 

3.  The  road  toSparta  waa  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  the  modem  road  from  Leondari  toMittra.  At  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  the  road  crossed  the  Alpheius, 
when  it  is  joinsd  by  the  ThxiOs  (Otiovi'),  now  called 
KtUufarina.  From  thence  the  nad  followed  the  left 
bank  of  the  Theius  for  40  stadia  to  Phalksiab 
(taXauriai),  which  was  20  stadia  distant  from  tha 
HasxASDM  towards  Belemina.  About  20  stadia 
beyond  ia  the  division  of  the  waten  flowing  south- 
ward to  the  Eurotss,  and  northward  to  ths  Alpbeios. 
(Pans.  viiL  35,  seq.) 

4.  The  road  to  Methydrinm  was  170  stadia  in 
length.  It  ran  northwarda  from  Megalopolis  through 
that  portion  of  central  Arcadia  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  riven  Gortynius,  Alpheius,  and  He- 
lisson.  Thirteen  stadia  from  the  city  was  a  place 
called  SciAS  (SkuU),  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  Sci- 
atis,  founded  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemns.  Ten  stadia 
further  lay  Chabuiai  (XnpKriof),  and  from  thence, 
ti  the  distance  of  another  10  stadia,  was  Tkicolohi 
(Tpijc^Atmii).  These  two  cities  wen  in  rains  in  tlis 
time  of  Pansaniss.  Tricokni,  which  was  founded  by 
the  sons  of  Lycaoo,  still  poeseesed  a  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, standing  npim  a  hill  in  a  grove  of  trees.  We 
may  place  Triooloni  near  the  modera  Karatula,  on 
tlie  edge  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  At  Methydrium 
two  side  roads  branched  off  from  the  main  road. 
The  road  to  the  left  went  by  Zoetia  (10  stadia),  Pa. 
roreia  (10  stadia),  and  Tbyiaenm  (15  stadia),  to 
Hypeus.  Zortia  (Zoirio,  Paus.;  Zokeioi',  Zoi- 
Tcio,  Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  and  Paboreia  {nydptui) 
were  founded  by  Trioolonus.    They  wen  in  ruin* 
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in  the  time  of  Pauwniu,  bat  in  Zoetia  tbere  still 
Rnuinad  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  Artemie.  Paro- 
nia  probably  ocoupied  the  aite  of  Pakomiri,  Tht- 
BABCX  (fivfcim/)  waa  fonnded  by  »  son  of  Lycaon,' 
and  may  be  placed  at  Paioantri,  at  the  foot  of  the 
monntain.  The  other  aide  road  blanched  off  from 
Methydriom  to  the  right,  aaosading  to  the  fountain 
Cbuiq  (KpotwoO,  and  from  thence  desoending  30 
stadia  to  the  tomb  of  Callisto,  a  lofty  monnd  of  earth, 
npon  which  waa  a  temple  ot  Aitemia  Calliate.  Here 
Pausaniaa  toioBd  to  the  left,  and  at  the  distance  of 
S5  stadia  from  this  tomb  he  reached  Ahzhosa 
('Avf/iwra),  oo  the  direct  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
ilethydrinm.  As  Anemosa  was  100  stadia  from 
Tricolooi  and  57  from  Hethydriom,  it  may  be  placed 
at  Zibotiri.  Beyond  Anemosa  the  road  passed  over 
the  monntain  Phalanthnm,  apon  which  were  the 
rains  of  the  town  Phauuithds  (iiKanBot).  On 
the  other  side  of  this  monntain  was  the  {dain  of 
Polos,  and  near  it  Schokhub  (Xxouvvs),  which 
was  called  &«n  a  Boeotian  of  this  name :  near  Schoe- 
nns  were  tlie  rsce-groands  of  Atalanta.  Hetfa  jdrinra 
was  the  next  place.  [Ubthtdkiuk.]  (Pans.  viiL 
35.  §5.seq.) 

5.  The  road  to  Haenalns,  led  along  the  Helisson 
to  the  loot  of  Mt.  Msanalns.  In  leaving  the  city  it 
first  ran  through  a  marshy  district,  which  was  here 
called  Helos;  it  then  entered  a  narrow  valley,  iu 
which  was  a  place  called  Paliscius  (ncAio-maT), 
where  a  monntain  torrent,  named  Elaphns,  Sowed 
into  the  Helisson  on  the  left:  this  is  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  ValtHzi.  Here  a  side  road  ran 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elaphns,  for  20  stadia, 
to  Fkraetheis  (Ilf  f»u9f  15),  where  was  a  temple  of 
Pan;  it  mnst  have  stood  near  Rdkkamjta.  Hot 
the  direct  road  croeaed  the  Elaphns,  and  entered  the 
Maenalian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
the  Elaphns.  This  namber,  however,  is  mncb  too 
small,  as  it  is  5  geographical  miles  from  the  jonc. 
tion  of  the  Elaphns  with  the  Helisson  into  the  Mae- 
nalian plain.  (Leake,  iVfopomemaoa,  p.  242 ; 
Pans.  viiL  36.  §  5,  seq.) 

6.  The  rood  to  Fhigaleia  erossed  the  Alpheins 
at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Hegalopolfai.  Two 
stadia  from  the  Alpheius  were  the  ruins  of  Maca- 
BEAK,  7  stadia  farther  those  of  Daseab,  and 
again  7  stadia  the  hill  Acacesios,  opon  which 
stood  the  city  Acacesiuk.  At  the  distance  of  4 
stadia  from  Acaeesiam,  was  the  temple  of  Despoena, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesua,  and  of  which  Paosanias  has  given  a  parti- 
cular description.  Adjoining,  was  the  temple  of 
Fan,  above  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Lyoo- 
BUKA.  Between  Lyoosara  and  the  river  Plataniston, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  Fbigaleis,  Pausanias 
mentiona  no  object,  thoogh  the  direct  distance  b»- 
tween  Lycosnra  and  this  river  is  9  geographical 
miles.     (Fans.  viii.  36.  §§  9—39.) 

7.  The  road  to  Fallantium  and  Tegea,  passed 
first  through  Ladoceia,  a  suburb  of  Megalopolis, 
next  by  tiie  ruins  of  Hakuoniae  [see  VoL  I. 
p.  192,  b.] ;  beyond  which,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  the  mins  of  Oeestrasioii;  while  upon  the 
direct  road  wen  the  i-illages  of  AriiRODfnux  and 
Athenaeum;  and  20  stadia  beyond  the  latter  the 
ruins  of  Aska,  near  which  were  the  sources  of  the 
Alpheins  and  the  Eorotas.  From  Asea  there  was 
an  ascent  to  the  monntain  called  Boreium,  npon 
which  was  the  Choma,  marking  the  boundaries  of 
Megalopolis,  Pallantinm,  and  Teges.  (Fans.  viii. 
44.) 


MEGABA. 

8.  The  mad  to  Heraea  was  the  one  by  which 
Pausaniaa  travelled  to  Megalopolis,  and  conse- 
quently is  described  by  him  in  an  inverse  direction 
to  that  of  the  others.  This  was  the  great  Boman 
road  throogh  the  Pelopoimesos,  which  occurs  in  the 
Pentinger  Table.  After  leaving  Heraea,  the  first 
place  was  Mbijiexeae,  which  in  the  time  <t  Fsa- 
sanias  was  deserted  and  covered  with  water.  Forty 
stadia  above  Melaeneae  was  Bufhaqium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Buphagns,  near  which  wen  the 
boundaries  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.  Next  to 
Bnphagium  came  the  village  Makatha,  and  then 
GoKTYS.  Further  on  was  the  sepulchre  of  those 
slain  in  battle  against  Cleomenes,  and  called  Fa- 
RAEBASlim  (JlofoittUTior),  becaose  Cleomenes  vio- 
lated his  covenant  with  them.  On  the  right  of  the 
road  were  the  mins  of  BssHTaE,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alpheius  the  mins  of  Tbapezdb.  De- 
scending from  thence  towards  the  Alpheius  was  a 
phu»  cidled  Bathos.  Ten  stadia  farther  was  Ba- 
Bius;  beyond  which,  after  crossing  the  Alpbana, 
the  traveller  came  to  Thognia,  a  deserted  city 
standing  upon  a  height  above  the  Aminios,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Helisson.  (Fans,  viii  26,  §  8,  viu. 
2—8.) 

(Ltake,  ilforeo,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  seq.  p.  288,  seq., 
Pdoponmtiaca,  p.  231,  seq.;  Bobkye,  lUchercha, 
^.  p.  167,  eeq.;  Boss,  Reiim  im  Pelopoimes,  p. 
74,  seq.;   Gortius,  Mopotmuoi,  voL  L  p.  281, 


com   OF  MEOAU>P0Ua. 

MEGALOTOUS.  1.  InCaria.  [APHBODraiAB.] 

3.  In  Pootna.    [Sebasiia.] 

HE'GARA,  sometimes  called,  for  distincticn's 
luke,  ME'GARA  HYBLAE  A(Ti  Mtyapa :  Eth.  He- 
•yapiis  or  Mtyapfis  TSXcuos,  M^rensis),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Catana,  in  the  deep  bay  farmed 
by  the  Xiphonian  promontory.  It  was  nnqnes- 
tionably  a  Greek  colony,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  Megai«  in  Greece  Proper;  and  the  dream* 
stances  attending  its  fonndation  are  related  in  detail 
by  Thucydides.  He  tells  ns  that  a  colony  from  Me- 
gan, nnder  the  command  of  a  leader  named  Lami^ 
arrived  in  Sicily  about  the  time  that  Leontini  vraa 
fonnded  by  tlie  Chalcidio  colonists,  and  settled 
themselves  first  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pan- 
tagias,  at  a  place  called  Trotilna.  From  thence  th^ 
removed  to  Leontini  itself,  where  they  dwelt  for  a 
time  together  with  the  Chalcidians;  but  were  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  them,  and  next  established 
themselves  on  the  promontory  or  peninsuU  of 
Thapeus,  near  Syraense.  Hence  they  again  removed 
after  the  death  of  Lamis,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hyblon,  a  Scilian  chief  of  the  snrrounding  oonntiy, 
finally  settled  at  a  place  afterwards  called  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megara.  (Thuc.  vL  4.)  Scymnus  Chios 
follows  a  difierent  tradition,  as  he  describes  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxos  and  that  at 
the  Megarians  at  Hybla  as  contemporary,  and  both 
preceding  the  foundation  of  Syraense,  B.  c.  734. 
Strabo  also  adopts  the  same  view  of  the  sabject,  as 
he  represents  Megara  as  founded  about  the  sama 
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Uma  vith  Nmxoa  (b.  a  735),  ud  h^ora  STneon. 
(Scjmn.  Ch.  271—276;  Stnb.  tI  p.  269.)  It  ia 
imposaible  to  raeoDcile  the  two  aooomiU,  but  that 
of  Thncfdidca  is  probably  the  moat  trustworthy. 
According  to  this  the  foundation  of  Hegara  may 
probably  ba  placed  aboat  726  B.  c.  Of  ita  earlier 
history  m  have  scarcely  any  information,  bat  it 
would  appear  to  have  attained  to  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, as  100  years  after  its  ibimdalion  it  sent  oat, 
m  its  torn,  a  colony  to  the  other  end  uf  Sicily,  when 
it  {bonded  the  city  of  Selinns,  which  was  destined 
to  rise  to  &r  greater  power  than  its  parent  city. 
(Thoc  tL  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  291  i  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 

Nothing  mote  is  known  of  Uegara  till  the  period 
■f  its  destroetiai  by  Gelon  of  Syraeose,  who^  after 
a  long  siege,  made  himself  master  of  the  d^  by  a 
capitalatioo;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  cannd  the 
balk  cf  the  inbabitaots  tobe  sold  into  shTaiy,  while 
he  estaWisheJ  the  mon  wealthy  and  nobla  dtinoa 
stSyraenae.  (Henid.TiL156;ThaG.TL4.)  Among 
the  penona  thos  remored  was  the  celebrated  comic 
poet  Epicharmos,  who  had  leceired  his  edueatioo  at 
Uegara,  thoogh  not  a  natire  cf  that  dty.  (Said. 
I.  V.  'Swixftuitf  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3.)  According  to 
Thncydides,  this  event  took  place  245  years  ^er 
the  foandation  of  Megara,  and  nuy  therefore  be 
placed  about  481  B.  c.  It  is  certain  that  Megaim 
neTcr  reonrered  its  power  and  independence.  Thn- 
cydides distinctly  alludes  to  it  as  not  existing  in  his 
time  as  a  dty,  but  lepesiedly  mentions  the  locality, 
on  the  sea-ooast,  which  wss  at  that  time  oocapied 
by  the  Syracosans,  but  which  the  Athenian  general 
Ijunachus  proposed  to  make  the  bead-quarten  of 
their  fleet.  (Thoe.  ri.  49,  96.)  From  this  time 
wc  meet  with  r^eated  mention  of  a  place  named 
Uegara  or  Magaris  (ScyL  p.  4.  §  6),  which  it  seems 
impoeaible  to  separate  iixim  Hybla,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  two  were,  in  fact,  identical  [These 
Doliota  an  disemaed  nnder  Htbla,  Na  2.]  The 
sit*  of  this  later  Uegara  or  HyUa  may  ba  fixed, 
with  little  doubt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alabna 
(Coafora);  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  sappose 
that  the  andent  dty,  the  original  Greek  colony,  was 
sitoated  almcet  dose  to  the  remarkable  promontory 
now  oecuped  by  the  city  of  Agoita  at  Augutta.* 
It  a  difficult  to  believe  that  this  position,  the  port 
of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  cif  Syrtcosa,  while 
the  peninsula  itself  hss  the  same  advantages  ss  that 
of  Chtygia,  should  have  been  wholly  neglected  in 
ancient  times;  and  each  a  station  would  have  ad- 
mirably served  the  porposes  for  which  Lamachns 
urged  upon  his  brother  genenla  the  occapation  of 
the  vacant  site  of  Uegara.  (Thnc  vi.  49.)[E.H.B.] 

ME'GARA  (ri  Htinfa,  Uegara  -Snim,  aome- 
timea  Uegara  -as:  the  territory  i^  Mr)«yu,aametimes 
q  Mryopuni,  sc  7^:  Eik.  Mr)r<^s,  Uegarensis: 
Adj.  HtyttfuUs),  a  dty  in  Greece  Proper. 

L  SrroATiov. 

The  dty  cf  Uegara  is  situated  rather  more  than 
%  mile  from  the  Saronic  gulf,  in  a  pUin  about  6  or 
7  milaa  in  length,  and  the  same  in  broadth,  bounded 
to  the  wcatwaid  by  the  range  of  the  Gerandan 
monntains,  to  th«  eastward  by  the  range  which 
terminates  in  the  mountains  called  Kerata  or  the 
Hons, and  to  the  south  by  the  sea;  while  on  the  north 


*  The  modem  d^  of  this  name  dates  only  from 
the  thirteenth  eentary,  being  founded  in  1229  by 
tJbe  emperor  Frederic  IL,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
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the  pUo  Vim  IMf  in  a  gtadnal  aaecoL  The  dty 
stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  double  summit,  on  each  of 
which  there  was  an  acropolis,  one  named  Cabia 
(Ka^),  and  the  other  Aixathoe  QtiXnBiti),. 
^e  fonner  probably  bdng  on  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  on  the  westem  height,  upon  which  the 
modem  village  is  chiefly  utuated.  Immediatdy 
below  the  dty  was  a  port-town  named  Nuaba 
(N^oia  and  Nivala),  the  port  being  formed  by  an 
island  called  Uihoa  (Mivafa).  The  ci^  wai  ooo- 
nected  with  its  port-town  by  Long  Walls. 

IL  Hmosr. 

There  were  two  traditioos  respecting  the  earty 
history  of  Megara.  Aooordillg  to  the  Mcgaiians, 
the  town  owed  its  origin  to  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneua, 
who  built  the  citadd  called  Caria  and  the  teoipha 
of  Demeter  called  Megara,  fiorn  which  the  placa 
derived  ita  name.  (Paus.  i.  39.  {  5,  L  40.  §  6.) 
Twelve  generations  afterwards  Lelex  came  from 
Egypt  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  name  of  Ldeges, 
whence  we  read  in  Ovid  (Met.  tU.  443)  :— 

"  Tutus  ad  Akathoen,  Lelegda  maenia,limM 
Conpodto  Sciione  patet," 

Leiez  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cleson,  the  Utter 
by  his  son  Pylas,  whose  son  Sdron  married  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athena.  But  Nisus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  disputing  with  Sciron  the  pos- 
session of  Uegsra,  Aeacos,  who  had  been  called  in 
as  ariuter,  aaaigned  the  kingdom  to  Misus  and  his 
posterity,  and  to  Sciron  the  oommaod  in  war. 
Misus  wss  succeeded  by  Megarens,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  who  had  married  IphinoJi,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus;  and  Uegaiens  was  followed  by  his  son 
Alcathous,  who  built  the  other  dtadel  named  after 
him.  Such  was  the  account  of  the  Uegarians, 
who  purposely  suppressed  the  story  of  the  captors 
of  their  dty  by  Minos  daring  the  reign  of  Nisus. 
(Paus.  L  39.  §§  5,  6,  i.  41.  §  5.) 

The  other  tradition,  which  wss  pveeerved  by  the 
Boeotians  and  adapted  by  the  rest  of  Greece, 
differs  widdy  from  the  preceding  one.  In  the  reign 
of  Pylas,  Pandion  bemg  expelled  from  Athena  by 
the  Metionidae,  fled  to  Uegara,  married  the  daughter 
of  Pyhu,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the 
kingdom.  (Pans.  L  39.  §  4;  Apollod.  iii.  15.) 
The  Uetioniidae  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
Athens ;  and  when  the  dominions  of  Pandion  were 
divided  among  his  four  sons,  Misns,  the  youngest, 
obtained  Uegsris.  The  city  was  cslled  after  him 
Ntsa  (Nfo-a),  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
port-town  which  he  built.  When  Minos  attacked 
Misos,  Uegarens,  son  of  Poseidon,  came  baai 
Onchestns  in  Boeotia  to  assist  the  latter,  and  waa 
boned  in  the  dty,  which  was  called  after  him 
Uegara.  The  name  of  Nisa,  sobeequently  Nisaea, 
was  henceforth  confined  to  the  port-town.  (Pans. 
L  39.  §§  4, 6.)  Bat  even  the  inhabitants  of  Uegara 
were  sometimes  called  Nisad,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Uegarians  of  Sidly,  their  colonists  (Tbeoer. 
Id  zii.  27.)  Through  the  treachery  of  his  daughter 
Scylla,  Nisus  perished,  aud  Uinoa  obtained  poeies- 
uon  tS  the  dty,  and  demolished  ita  walla.  They 
were  subsequently  restored  by  Alcathous,  son  it 
Pelops,  who  came  from  Elis.  In  this  work  he  waa 
assisted  by  Apollo.  (Fans.  L  41,  §  6 ;  Theogn. 
771;  Ov.  ifet  viii.  14.)  It  was  farther  related, 
that  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  last 
king  of  U^ara,  and  that  after  his  death  a  democra- 
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tical  form  of  govamment  wsa  esLiblishcd.  (Pwu.  L 
43.  §  8.) 

Into  the  Tilne  of  those  tnditiotu  it  would  Iw 
nseleai  to  inqaira.  It  nuj,  bowerer,  be  regarded  u 
oertain,  that  Hegara  and  ita  territory  were  in  earlj 
timee  regarded  as  part  of  Attica ;  and  hence  Stnbo 
acronnta  for  the  omiiaion  of  their  namai  in  the 
Iliad,  bacaoae  the;  wen  comprehended  along  with 
the  Athenians  under  the  general  name  cf  loniana. 
(Stnb.  ix.  f.  393.)  The  most  certain  erent  in  the 
history  of  Megara  is  its  conquest  bj  the  Dorians. 
This  event  is  connected  in  tradition  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Peloponneeiaiu  agwnst  Athens. 
The  Dorian  invaden  were  defeated  by  the  Tolnntary 
sacrifice  of  Codros ;  bat  Hegaris  was  notwithstanding 
permanently  conquered,  and  a  Cotinthian  and  Uas- 
senian  colony  foonded  at  Hsgara.  The  pillar  at  the 
isthmns  of  Corinth,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
boondaries  of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus,  was  now  re- 
mored;  and  Hegara  was  henceforth  a  Dorian  atate, 
•nd  ita  territory  iudoded  in  Feloponneaua.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  393;  Scymn.  Ch.  502.)  Megara,  bowerer, 
continued  for  acme  time  to  be  snbject  to  Corinth, 
and  it  was  not  without  £r«qoent  atnigglea  and 
wan  that  it  at  length  estaUiahsd  its  independence. 
(for  authoritiee,  see  MBller,  Doritmi,  i.  5.  §  10.) 
Megara  appesn  not  to  haTe  become  the  mling  city 
in  tiie  district  till  it  waa  independent  of  Corinth, 
tinea  in  earlier  timee  it  had  been  only  oiw  of  the 
fire  hamleta  (k»/uu),  into  which  the  oonntry  waa 
divided,  namely,  the  Heraeana,  Pineans,  Megaiians, 
Cynosnrians  and  Tripodiscaeana.  (Plut.  QmaL 
Oraee.  c  17,  p.  387.) 

After  Megara  had  become  an  independent  city, 
ita  praaperity  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  aerenth 
oentnry  befon  ttie  Christian  en  it  waa  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  citiea  of  Greece.  For 
thia  it  waa  chiefly  indebted  to  ita  admirable  aitna- 
tion,  which  gave  ita  inhabitanta  great  &cilitiea  for 
the  prcsecntion  of  commerce  both  by  land  and  sea. 
All  ^e  roada  from  Northern  Greece  to  Peloponneana 
passed  throngh  their  country,  while  their  shores 
being  washed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  golfa, 
enabled  them  to  trade  both  with  the  Weat  and  East 

Megara  founded  aome  of  the  earlier  Grecian 
colonies,  both  in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  In  B.  c.  728 
it  established  Megan  Hybhea  in  Sicily,  in  712 
Astacos  in  Bithynia,  in  675  Cyzicns  in  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  the  following  year  Chaliadon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Boapoms,  and  in  657  Byzantium 
opposite  Chalcedou.  About  this  time,  or  nther 
later,  Comedy  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Megariana.  According  to  the  common  acconnt, 
Sosarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscns  in  M^aris,  intro- 
dnced  comedy  into  Attica.  (ZUct  of  Biogr.  art. 
SuSABio:?.)  But,  with  the  increaae  of  wealth,  the 
lower  orders  attempted  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
government,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclosTvely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dorian  conqneron  ;  and  Theagenes, 
the  father-in-law  of  Cylon,  became  tyrant  or  despot 
of  Megara,  by  attacking  the  rich  landed  proprietore 
and  advocating  the  chums  of  the  poor.  (Aristot. 
Bhet.  i.  2,  Polit.  v.  4.)  He  embellished  the  city  by 
the  construction  of  a  beautiful  aqueduct,  which  con- 
tinned  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausaniaa 
(i.  40.  §  I).  Theagenea  ruled  about  b.  c  630 — 
600;  but  he  was  anbaeqnently  driven  inm  power, 
and  Megan  waa  for  some  time  torn  asunder  by 
struggles  between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  elegiac  poet  Tbeognis,  who  belonged  to  the 
ariatocncy,  deplorea  the  sufferings  of  bis  party,  and 
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complains  that  the  poor  no  longer  paid  the  interest 
of  their  debta,  and  that  they  plundered  the  housea 
cf  the  rich  and  even  the  temples. 

About  the  aame  time  the  Megarians  were  engaged 
in  frequent  cmtests  with  their  neighbonn  in  Attica. 
The  chief  atmggle  between  them  was  for  the  island 
of  Sahmia,  which  was  at  length  gained  by  the 
Athenians  in  ooosequence  of  the  weU-lmown  atn- 
tagem  of  Solon.  (Pane.  i.  40.  §  S;  Stnb.  ix.  p. 
394.)  The  Megariana  took  their  shwe  in  the  Per- 
sian wars.  They  fought  with  20  ships  at  the 
battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii. 
1,  45.)  Th^  repulsed  a  body  of  Persians  whom 
Hardonios  aent  to  nvage  their  territory  (Pans.  L 
40.  §  2),  and  Anally  3000  of  their  troopa  taught  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea.     (Herod,  iz.  28.) 

After  the  Persian  War  the  Megariana  were  in- 
volved in  hiiatjlitiea  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  their  territories.  This  led  tlw 
Megarians  to  desert  the  Feloponnesian  alliance,  and 
unite  themaelvea  with  the  Atbeniana,  B.  o  455 .  In 
order  to  aecure  their  oommunication  with  Megara, 
the  Atbeniana  built  two  Long  Walla  connecting  the 
city  with  Niaaea;  and  they  garrisoned  at.  the  same 
time  the  town  of  Pegae,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
(Thuc  i.  103.)  But  ten  yean  afterwards  the  Me- 
gariana rarolted  from  Athens,  and  having  obtained 
the  asaistanca  of  aome  Pelojxnnesian  troops,  they 
slew  the  Athenian  garrison,  with  the  exception  of 
thoee  who  escaped  into  Nisaea.  They  continued  to 
hold  Niaaea  and  Pegae,  but  they  also  surrendered 
theae  towna  in  the  thirty  years'  truce  made  in  the 
same  year  (445)  with  Sparta  and  her  allies.  (Thuc. 
L  114,  115.)  The  Athenians  thus  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  Megaria;  bat  they  were  so  exaspented 
with  the  Megariads,  that  they  paased  a  decree 
excluding  them  finn  their  markets  and  porta.  This 
decree  preaaed  very  hard  npon  the  Megarians,  whose 
unproductive  soil  waa  not  aufficient  to  support  the 
population,  and  who  obtained  moat  of  their  supplies 
from  Attica:  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Peloponnesians  for  declaring  war  against  Athens. 
(Thuc  i.  67,  189;  Aristopb.  Acham.  53a) 

In  the  Feloponnesian  War  the  Megarians  suSered 
greatly.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians 
invaded  Megaris  with  a  very  hirge  force,  ar.d  laid 
waste  the  whole  territory  up  to  the  city  walls.  At 
the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  blockaded  the 
harbour  of  Nisaea,  so  that  Megan  waa  in  the  sitna- 
tico  of  a  besieged  city  cut  off  ban  all  ita  supplies. 
This  invaaion  was  repeated  by  the  Athenians  ones 
in  every  year,  and  sometimes  even  twice;  and  the 
suffnings  which  the  people  tlien  endured  were 
remembered  by  them  many  centuries  afterwards, 
and  wen  assigned  to  Pausaniaa  as  the  reason  why 
one  of  their  worka  of  art  had  not  been  finished.  (Thuc 
ii.  31 ;  Plut  Per.  30;  Pane.  L  40.  §  4.)  In  tlie  fifth 
year  of  the  Feloponnesian  War(B.  c.  427),  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
nes, which  lay  in  front  of  Nisaea,  and  left  a  garrison 
there,  by  which  means  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  still 
more  effectively  blockaded.  (Thnciii.Sl.)  Ofihepo- 
aition  of  this  island,  and  of  the  canseway  connecting 
it  with  the  mainhmd,  we  ahall  speak  presently.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopannenan  War  (b.c.  424), 
the  democntical  party  in  Megan  fearing  the  retura 
of  the  ariatocntical  exiles,  who  were  at  Pegae,  ca- 
tered into  cegotiationa  with  the  Athenians  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  them.  The  Athenians  still  heM 
Minoa;  and  the  Long  Walls  and  Niaaea  were  occa- 
pied  by  an  Athenian  garrison.     The  Athenian* 
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vera  admitted  within  tha  Lang  Walls  hy  their  ftienda 
in  Megan,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  days  they  took 
Niaaea.*  Megan  was  sand  hj  Brasidas,  who  ad- 
Tanecd  to  tha  refief  of  the  city  with  a  large  Pelo- 
poDnesian  fince,  and,  aiW  offering  battle  to  the 
Athenians,  which  thej  declined,  was  admitted 
within  the  city.  The  aristoentical  exilee  were  now 
recalled,  and  a  strict  and  exdnsiTe  oBganhy  esta- 
blished, which  lasted  for  some  time.  (Thnc  ir.  66 
— 74.)  A  few  months  afterwards  the  Hegarians 
eaptored  the  Long  Walls  from  the  Athenians  and 
lerelled  them  to  the  groond;  bnt  the  Athenians 
still  ccntinned  to  hold  Nisaea  and  Hinoa.  (Thnc. 
hr.  109.)  In  the  tmce  oondnded  between  (he 
Atheniana  and  Pelopoonesians  in  the  blowing  ytsr, 
it  was  settled  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Athenians  in  Miaaea  and  Minoa,  on  one  side, 
and  the  M^arians  and  their  allies  in  Hegan,  on 
the  other,  should  be  the  road  leading  from  the  gate 
of  Nissea  near  the  moanmeot  of  Nisns  to  the  Posei- 
dommn  or  temple  of  Poaeidan,  and  from  the  latter  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  causeway  leading  to  Minos, 
(■nine.  ir.  117.) 

From  this  Ume  Megan  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Its  prasperons  condition  at  a  later 
period  is  extolled  by  Isocntea,  who  says  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  lai]gest  houses  of  any  city  in  Greece,  and 
that  it  remuned  at  peace,  though  placed  between 
the  Peloponnesians,  Thebans,  and  Athenians.  (laocr. 
de  Pae.  pi  183,  ed.  Steph.)  Hegan  snirendered  to 
Philip  atter  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  (Aelian, 
V.  H.  tL  I.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was 
for  some  time  in  the  power  of  Cassander;  but  his 
garrison  was  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poliaroetas,  who 
proclaimed  the  6«ed(»n  of  the  city  n.c.  307.  (IKod. 
XX.  46 ;  Pint.  Dtmetr.  9.)  Subsequently  it  again 
passed  into  the  banls  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  but 
it  was  united  by  Antns  to  the  Achaean  League, 
(Poljb.  iL  43.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
Leagne  and  the  Romans,  Megan  surrendered  to 
Uetellna  without  a  contest.  (Fans.  viL  15.  §  11.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Sulpidns,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Cicero  {fli  Fan.  hr.  5),  as  one  of  the  ruined 
citiea  of  Greece.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Stnbo  (ix.  p.  393),  and  it  was  subsequently  made  a 
Boman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  11.)  Fausanias 
leUtea  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which 
Hadrian  refused  to  assist,  on  account  of  the  murder 
by  its  inhabitants  of  Anthemocritus,  the  Athenian 
benld  (Pans.  L  36.  §  3) ;  but  we  leam  from  in- 
scriptions that  a  new  tribe  at  Megan  was  called 
Adrianis,  in  hononr  of  the  emperor,  and  that  Sabina, 
the  emperor's  wife,  was  worshipped  here  under  the 
title  of  VM  Aiui^ngp  (Biickh,  Tnscr.  ToL  L  p.  S66); 
and  even  Pansanias  himaelf  describes  a  temple  of 
Apdlo  of  white  mariile,  built  by  Hsdrian  (i.  42. 
§  S).  It  continued  to  coin  money  under  the  Anto- 
nines  and  subsequent  emperors;  and  it  appean  in 
the  Tabula  Penting.  as  a  conaidsnble  place.  In 
the  fifth  oentniy  its  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Diogenes,  an  officer  uf  the  emperor  Anastasius 
(Clumdler,  Inter.  Ant.  130);  but  from  this  time  it 
i^pean  to  have  npidly  sunk,  and  was  frequently 
]dandered  by  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Megan  was  celebnted  on  acoonnt  of  its  philo- 
Bophical  school,  which  was  founded   there  by  Eu- 
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*  On  this  occasion  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  calls 
Megan  ^  Sro  ri/ut,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
port-town.  This  expression  cannot  refer  to  the 
■enpilis  of  Hegais,  as  some  critics  interpret  ib 


cleidea,  a  disdple  of  Socntes,and  which  distinguished 
itself  chiefly  by  the  enltivation  of  dialectics.  The 
philosophen  of  this  school  were  called  the  Hegarici 
(«1  Mryopwof,  Stnb.  is.  393).  It  was  also  lesa 
creditably  distinguished  for  its  ooniteuuis,  who  weiw 
called  M^arian  Sphinxes.  (MtyapiKcd  i^yyts, 
Snid.  a.  v. ;  ooinpt.  PhiuL  Part.  I  3.  57.)  The 
Megarians  were  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
Uble.  (TertnlL  Apohg.  39.)  They  had  a  bad 
character  throughout  Greece,  and  were  regarded 
as  fnndulent,  perfidious,  and  ignorant;  bnt  they 
may  havs  owed  much  of  this  bad  chanoter  to  the 
repreeentations  of  thdr  enemies,  the  Athenians. 
(Aelian,  V.  B.  xiL  56;  SchoL  ad  Arittopk.  Pae. 
S48 ;  Suid.  t.  v.  Mr/ap4ar  S(iot  iuplio$,  i.  e.  con- 
temptible people.)  Of  the  Megarian  games  and 
festivals  we  hare  three  kinds  mentioDed;  the  DiO' 
clean,  celebnted  in  hooonr  of  the  hero  Diodes 
(SchoL  ad  Thtoer.  xii.  SB ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  01 
xiii.  155;  SchoL  ad  Arittaph.  Adam.  774X  the 
Akathoan,  celebnted  in  hmonr  of  Alcathoos,  and 
the  Smaller  Pythian,  in  honour  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  whoae  worship  was  very  ssdent  in  Megan. 
(Fhilostr.  Vit.  Sopk  I  8;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Nan. 
V.  84,  OL  xiiL  155;  Knnia,  JX«  P^tUm,  Ifeaum 
and  iitkmien,  p.  66.) 

Dion  Chiysostom  (Ora(.  vi.)  says  that  Hegara 
is  one  day's  journey  from  Athens,  and  Prooopiua 
{Bett.  Vmd.  i.  1)  makes  it  310  stadia.  According 
to  modem  tnvellen  the  jooniey  takes  8  houni. 
(Dodwell,  Oauical  Tour,  toL  ii  p.  177.) 

in.   Topoosi.pRT  or  IBB  Cut  jjto  ns 
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Pansanias  has  given  a  particular  description  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Megan  (Pans.  i.  40,  seq.). 
He  begins  his  account  with  the  aqueduct  of  Thea- 
genes,  which  wss  supplied  with  water  from  the 
fountain  of  the  nymphs  called  Sithnidea.  The 
aqueduct  was  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and 
nnmerous  colnmns.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  temple, 
containing  a  statue  of  Artemis  Soteirs,  statues  of 
the  twelve  gods  said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  and  images 
of  the  Boman  emperon.  Beyond,  in  the  Olympieiiun, 
or  indosure  of  Zeus  Olympins,  was  a  magnificent 
temple,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god,  which  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  the  distreas  occasioned  by 
the  Athenians  in  ths  Pebponnesisn  War.  From 
thence  Fausanias  ascended  to  the  dtadd,  named 
Caria,  passing  by  a  temple  of  Dionysns  Nyctelins,  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Apostropbia,  an  orade  of 
Might,  and  a  roofless  temple  of  Zens  Cronins. 
Here,  also,  wss  the  Megarnm,  or  temple  of  Demeter, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Car  during  bis  reign. 

Below  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  Caria 
was  ths  tomb  of  Alcmena  near  the  Olympieium. 
Hence  Pansanias  was  oonductsd  by  his  Megarian 
guide  to  a  place  called  Rhus  ('Pai;>;  comp.  Pint. 
Tlia.  27),  because  thewsten  from  the  neighbouring 
mountuus  were  collected  here,  imtil  they  were 
turned  off  by  Theagenes,  who  erected  on  the  spot 
sn  sltar  to  Acbalous.  It  was  probably  this  water 
which  supplied  the  fountain  of  the  Sithnidea.  Kear 
thia  place  vraa  the  monument  of  Uyllas;  and  not 
far  from  the  latter  were  temples  of  Isis,  Apollo 
Agrsens,  and  Artemis  Agroten,  which  wss  said  to 
have  lieen  dedicated  by  Alcathous  after  he  had 
slain  ths  Cithaeronian  lion.  Below  these  were  tha 
herotun  of  Pandion,  and  the  monuments  of  Hip- 
polyts,  queen  of  the  AmaTioni,  and  Tereoi,  wJm 
manied  Procne. 
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On  Um  aaetnt  to  Q>»  citadal  AleatlioS,  Ptaaan'uu 
nw,  on  the  rigUt  hand,  the  aepolchn  of  Hegarens, 
and  near  it  the  hearth  of  the  gode  called  Prodomeis, 
to  whom  Alcathooa  saciifioed  when  he  waa  going  to 
build  the  walla.  Here  was  the  atone  opon  which 
Apollo  laid  his  Ijn,  when  he  was  asaistiog  Alca- 
tbons,  and  which,  on  b«ng  strack,  returned  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  harp.  (Conp.  Theogn.  771  ;  Or. 
MeL  viii.  14.)  Bejond  was  the  council-house 
(^ovXfvr^ier)  of  the  Megaiians,  formerly  the  se- 
polohre  of  Timalcus  j  and  on  the  snmmit  of  the 
Acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  containing  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  entirely  gilded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were  of 
iroiy.  Here,  also,  were  temples  of  Athena  Nice, 
•r  Victoiy,  and  Anmtis.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
waa  originally  of  brick,  but  had  been  rebuilt  of  white 
marble  by  Hadrian.  Here,  also,  was  a  temple  of 
Dsmeter  Theamophoma,  in  descending  firom  which  oe- 
caned  the  tomb  of  Callipolia,  daughter  of  Alcathous. 

On  the  nad  Isading  to  the  Piytaneium  the  trs- 
Teller  passed  the  heroam  of  Ino^  the  herotmi  of 
Iphigeneia,  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Agamemoon.  In  the  Frytaneinm 
were  tombs  of  Henippns,  son  of  Uegareus,  and 
Echepolis,  son  of  Alcathous ;  near  which  was  a  stone 
called  Anacletfata,  because  hers  Demeter  sat  down 
and  called  her  daughter.  Fausanias  next  mentions 
the  sepulchres  of  those  Megariana  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Aesymnium,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  which  contained  a  monu- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  wera  several 
sepulchral  monumenta  on  the  way  from  the  Ae- 
symnium to  the  heroum  of  Alcathous,  in  which  the 
public  records  were  preserved  in  the  time  of  Fau- 
sanias, Beyond  was  the  Dionysium  or  temple  of 
Dionysus;  close  to  which  was  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, containing  several  statues  by  Praxitelea.  Near 
the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Fortune,  with  an  image 
of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  A  neighbouring 
temple  contained  statues  of  the  Musea,  and  a  Jupiter 
in  biaas,  by  Lysippns. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tombs  of  Coroebns  and  of 
the  athlete  Orsippns,  the  former  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  Paosaniaa  had  seen  in  Greece.  On 
descending  from  the  Agora  by  the  atreet  called 
Straight,  there  stood,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Praatateriua,  with  a  statue  of  the  god  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  other  statues  by  Praxiteles. 
In  the  ancient  gymnasium,  near  the  gates  called 
Nymphadas,  was  a  pyramidal  stone,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Apollo  Carinas,  and  a  temple  of  the  Eileithyiae. 

On  the  road  to  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Malophoms.  The  Acropolia  of  Nisaea  still 
remained  ;  on  descending  from  the  Acropolia  there 
was  the  tomb  of  Lelex  on  the  sea-side.  Near  Nisaea 
was  a  small  island,  called  Minoa,  where  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans  was  moored  during  the  war  against  Nisua. 

Hegara  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  bnt  it  ia  a 
miserable  place.  It  occupies  only  the  western  of  the 
two  ancient  citadels,  snd  as  this  waa  probably  Alca- 
thot,  the  town  on  the  snmmit  is  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  oC  Athena.  There  are  hardly  any  remains  of 
aotiqni^  at  Bfegara.  On  the  eaatera  acropolia  there 
are  a  few  remains  of  the  andent  walls.  None  of  the 
nnmeroos  temples  mentioned  by  Pausaniss  can  bs 
identified ;  and  only  one  of  them  ia  marked  by  the 
frusta  of  some  Ionic  columns.  The  magnificent 
aqueduct  of  Theagenes  has  disappeared ;  and  some 
imperfect  fbundatioos  and  a  huge  fountain  on  the 
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northern  side  of  the  town  are  the  only  remains  of  tlia 
celebrated  foontain  of  the  Sithnide  nympha. 

Of  the  Long  Walla,  uniting  H^aia  with  Nisaea,  we 
have  already  spoken.  TheyarenoticedbyAriatophauea 
under  the  name  of  ri  Mtyapueii  aaf'Ai)  (^Lytiitr, 
1172).  They  were  destroyed  by  the  M^f^uians 
themselves,  as  we  have  abvady  sseo,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Feloponneuan  War,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently restored  by  Phocion.  Strabo  speaka  of  them 
as  if  they  still  existed  in  bis  time  (ix.  p.  391),  but 
they  would  seem  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  before  that  of, 
Pausauiaa,  as  be  makea  no  mention  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  they  were  8  stadia 
in  length,  but  according  to  Strabo  (L  c)  18  stadia. 

The  portion  of  Nisaea  and  Minoa  haa  given  liss 
to  much  dispute,  as  the  localities  described  by 
Thucydides  do  not  sgree  with  the  present  featorea 
of  the  coast  The  subject  has  been  briefly  discussed 
by  Colonel  Leake  (AbriAem  GVeeoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  401), 
and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Arnold  {TloKfid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  393)  and  Lieut  Spiatt  {London  Gtographkal 
Journal,  vol  viii.  p.  205.)  Thucydides  representa 
Minoa  aa  an  island  cloee  to  Nisaea,  and  united  to  the 
latter  by  a  bridge  over  a  monss.  On  Minoa  the 
Megariana  had  built  a  fortress  (JThue.  iii.  51). 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  39)  calls  Minoa  a  pranontoij  (Scpa). 
He  says  that,  "  after  the  Scironian  rocks,  we  come  to 
the  promontory  Minoa,  forming  the  harbonr  of 
Nisaea."  Fausanias  (i.  44.  §  3),  however,  agrees 
with  Thucydides  in  calling  it  an  island  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  expression  of  Strabo  (brpa) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  an  island,  as  stated 
by  Thucydides  and  Fausanias.  The  difficulty  in 
determining  the  site  of  Minoa  and  Nisaea  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  present  no  island  off 
the  coast  which  can  be  identified  with  Minoa.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Me- 
gara there  is  a  small  rocky  peninsula,  and  further 
off  two  islands,  the  inner  one  of  which  afibrds 
shelter  to  a  few  of  the  email  class  of  coasten. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  inner  island 
was  ilinoa,  as  it  forms  the  port  of  the  Megariana  of 
the  present  day.  Bnt  this  isUnd  is  distant  from  the 
promontory  about  200  yards,  with  7  fathoms  of 
water  between  them  ;  conseqnently  they  could  never 
have  been  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  argned,  that  the  peninsula  was  once  an  iaiand ; 
bnt  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  its  isthmus  is 
of  equal  height  with  its  extremity.  Moreover,  there 
sn  no  sncient  remains,  either  on  this  islsnd  or  tha 
peninsula. 

Other  writers,  among  whom  are  Colonel  Leake  and 
Dr.Amold,snppoae  the  promontory  of  TViAo  (see  map, 
No.  6),  further  to  the  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  stnuk 
of  Salamis,  to  have  been  Minoa,  since  it  may  at  ooa 
time  have  been  an  island.  Accordingly,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  respecting  the  length  of  the  Long 
Walls,  is  preferred  to  that  of  Thucydides.  But  this 
promontory  is  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  which  is 
larger  than  ia  impUed  in  the  description  of  Thucy- 
dides (iii.  51),  who  speaka  of  it  as  fortified  only  by  a 
single  fort.  Moreover,  Pansaniaa  calls  Minoa  a  small 
island.  Lieutenant  Spratt  has  offered  a  more  probable 
solution  of  the  difScnlty,  He  supposes  Minoa  to  be 
a  rocky  hill,  surmounted  by  a  ruined  fortress,  and 
standing  on  the  margin  of  Uie  sea  south  of  Megara, 
at  the  distance  of  little  mora  than  a  geographio 
mile,  thus  agreeing  with  the  8  stadia  of  Thucy- 
dides. **  That  this  hill  was  once  a  peninsula,  appears 
evident  from  the  dry  beds  of  two  riven,  which  pass 
close  to  its  bade  ;  one  on  each  side.     The  eaaten 
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river,  yet,  on  examining  the  ground  near  it,  the 
evidence  is  convincing  that  its  present  course  does 
cross  their  site,  as,  at  a  short  di;>tance  from  it,  on  the 
Me^rian  side,  their  foundations  may  be  traced  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
towards  the  castellated  hill  before  mentioned.  The 
dry  watercourse  on  the  western  side  of  this  isolated 
hill  can  b«  traced  to  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  eastern  one;  and  having  no  commnni- 
cation  with  any  other  mountain  stream,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  formerly  the  river 
split  there  into  two  branches  or  mouths.  This  bill 
would  then  hare  been  an  island,  as  Thucydides  calls 
Minoa."  The  subsequent  deposit  of  earth  brou(;ht 
down  by  the  above  mentioned  stream,  would  have 
joined  the  hill  to  the  mainland. 

The  accompanying  map  and  drawing  are  taken 
from  Lieut.  iSpratt's. 
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3.  Ancient  mole. 

4.  Ai^ioi  Nikolaof. 

5.  Agios  Oeorgiof. 

S.  Promontory  of  Tikho. 
7.  Salamii. 

columns  erect,  and  vranting  apparently  only  the 
fourth  to  complete  the  original  number.  Probably 
they  were  monuments  or  temples  :  and  two  Greek 
churches,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  but  standing  on 
two  ancient  foundations,  will  not  be  unfavourable  to 
the  supposition.  Another  church,  Agios  Nikolaos, 
which  is  perfect,  also  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building,  but  it  sLinds  nearer  to  the  sea."     Lieut. 
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Spntt  fdrtlier  snpposn  that  h*  hai  diaoomnd  re- 
mains of  tha  andent  caowwaj.  'Betman  the 
haaa  of  th<  hill  on  ita  north  aide,  and  the  at^Meite 
faaii3c  of  tha  dry  bed  of  a  fbnner  nrer,  there  are 
three  platfonna  of  hearj  buildings,  one  of  which 
liea  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  another  on 
the  edge  of  the  opposita  bank,  and  the  third  neariy 
oaotral  ;  and  as  the  ooone  of  that  farmer  rifer-bed 
dearly  and  indiapatably  paaiea  between  them,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  tha  bridge  of  commnnica- 
tioo  may  be  noogniaed  in  thaaa  rains.'  Ha  alao 
says,  "  dut  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  mole  an 
to  be  seen  extending  firom  the  aonth-eastam  end  of 
the  hill,  and  carving  to  the  eastward,  ao  aa  to  have 
ftnntd  a  harbour  between  the  hill  and  thoae  rains," 
which  ia  in  accordanoa  with  the  statement  of  Stnbo, 
that  the  port  Ol  Kiaasa  was  fmnad  by  the  pnimoD- 
tory  of  Minoa. 

IV.  Tbrbitobt  or  Meoaba. 

Megaria  ocenpied  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
lathnnis,  which  extends  ftata  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cithae. 
roD  to  tha  Acrecorinthns,  and  which  connects  North- 
era  Greaoe  with  the  Feloponneana.  The  soathera 
part  of  this  Isthmns,  including  the  Isthmus  properly 
so  called,  belonged  to  Corinth ;  but  the  boondaries 
of  Megaris  and  Corinth  difiered  at  an  earlier  and  a 
later  period.  Originally  Megaris  extended  as  far 
as  Crommyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae  on  the 
Corinthian,  gnl&,  and  a  pillar  was  aet  np  near  the 
Isthmus  proper,  marking  the  boundariea  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Ionia;  but  subaeqnently  this  pillar 
was  removed,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  reached  aa 
far  as  the  Sdronian  rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  monntains.  (Stiab.  ix.  pp.  392,  393.) 
Towards  the  N.,  Uegaris  was  aeperated  Irom  Boeotia 
by  Ml  Githaeron,  and  towards  the  E.  and  ME.  from 
Attica  by  some  high  land,  which  terminates  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleosis  in  two  suminits, 
formerly  called  Eebata  or  Thb  Hobhs  (rtk  Kf- 
fxrra),  and  now  KmdlU.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  Diod. 
xiiL  65;  Plat  Hum.  13.)  Hen  then  is  an  im- 
mense depomt  of  coochiferous  limestone,  which  Pan- 
aanias  alao  noticed  (L  44.  §  6).  The  river  lapis, 
Which  flowed  into  the  aea  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
Horns,  was  the  boundary  of  Megaris  and  Attica. 
[Attica,  p.  323,  a.]  The  extreme  breadth  of 
Megaris  from  Pagaa  to  Nisaea  is  estimated  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  at  120  stadia;  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  ClinUm,  the  area  of  the  ootmtry 
is  143  aquan  miles, 

Megaiia  ia  a  ragged  and  moontainooa  ooontiy, 
and  contains  no  plain,  except  the  one  in  which  its 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  This  plain  vras  called 
the  "  White  Plain'  (rh  Anutir  vtSloy,  SchoL  ad 
Bom.  Od.  T.  333,  ed.  Mai;  Etymol.  M.  t.  v.  Afv- 
xMra),  and  ia  the  aame  as  CmoUA  (KifuiXfu, 
Diod.  xi.  79),  which  produced  the  Greta  Cimolia  or 
fuHera*  earth,  and  which  Leake  erroneously  regards 
18  a  place  {Northern  Greece,  voL  ii  p.  413).  The 
main  range  of  Mt^  Cithaenn  nma  finn  W.  to  E., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica; 
bnt  it  ia  alao  prolonged  aoutbwarda  along  the  shorea 
of  the  Corindiian  gulf,  and  gradually  riaea  into  a 
new  chain,  which  atretches  aeroaa  M^aria  from 
W.  to  £.,  parallel  to  He.  Cithaenm.  This  chain  ia 
higheat  on  the  weatera  aide,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  4217  feet  (Paris),  and  gradually  sinks 
down  on  the  eastera  side  towards  the  Sannic  gulf. 
On  its  westera  side  it  runs  out  into  the  promontory 
AsoiruuiOTDa    (AlyfirAByicTaf,    Aeach.    Agam. 
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SOS,  with  Schol.),  and  also  into  those  of  Ouiiab 
and  HsBAsmf  in  the  Corinthian  tsrritoiy.  [Co- 
BUTTHna,  p^  685.]  On  its  eastern  side  the  isbud 
of  Salamia  and  the  anrronnding  rocka  are  only  a 
eontinnation  of  thia  chain.  The  moontains  were 
called  Gkbahbia  in  antiquity  {T*f6rfia,  Thnc  L 
105;  Pana.  i.  40.  §  7),  and  are  aaid  to  have  re- 
ceived thia  name  beoanae,  in  the  deloge  of  Denealioo, 
Mqpuus,  the  son  of  Zens  and  a  Sithonian  nymph, 
was  led  by  the  criea  of  cranaa  {yipcam)  to  take 
refage  npm  their  aummit.  (PansL  I.  e.)  Towards 
the  south  the  Geranaian  moontaina  aink  down  into 
the  phun  of  tha  lathmna,  while  to  the  aouth  of  the 
Isthmus  there  rises  another  chain  of  mountains 
called  tha  Oneian.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  ooofoands 
the  Gerantia  with  the  Oneia;  and  erraneoasly  npra- 
sents  the  kttar  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and 
Cithaeroo.  His  error  has  misled  many  modera  vrri- 
ters,  who,  in  consequence,  speak  of  the  Geraneia  aa 
a  portion  of  the  Oneia.  (Cortios,  Felopamuu, 
vol.  i.  p.  95.) 

The  Genineian  moontains  an  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, calcareous.  They  form  the  trae  boundary  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  rise  above  tin  Isthmns  of 
Corinth  like  a  vast  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  Three 
roads  had  across  these  mountains  into  Pelopormeans. 
One  runs  from  the  weatam  coast  of  Megaris,  across 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  PerakHra,  the  andent  Pei- 
raeom  of  Corinth,  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
was  the  road  by  which  armies  frequently  marched 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Northera  Greece,  but  in 
ordinary  intaroourse  was  not  much  used  on  account 
of  its  length.  The  second  road  passes  throogh  the 
centre  of  the  Geraneia,  and  is  called  the  road  of  the 
great  DervtiAi  Sxam  the  narrow  pass  (Turk.  Der- 
vem),  which  leads  between  two  masses  of  rack, 
and  where  guards  were  stationed  in  Turkish  times. 
According  to  Gell  the  lop  of  this  paaa  waa  anciently 
fortified  with  a  wall.  The  same  writer  says  that, 
from  the  top  of  thia  pass  to  Corinth  the  distance  is 
8  honn  37  minutes,  and  to  Megara  2  hotun  33 
minntea.  Thia  road  ia  now  little  need.  The  third 
road,  which  leads  along  the  eastera  coast  of  Megaris, 
is  the  shortest  way  between  Megan  and  Corinth, 
and  therefore  has  been  the  chief  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Peloponnesus  and  Northera  Greece 
from  tha  earliest  times  to  tlie  present  day.  This 
road,  soon  after  leaving  Megara,  runs  for  several 
miles  along  a  narrow  ledge  or  terrace,  cut  in  the 
rock  half-way  np  the  aides  of  the  clifb.  On  his 
right  hand  the  traveller  has  the  predpitons  rock, 
while  on  his  left  it  descends  perpendicularly  to  the 
sea,  which  is  600  or  700  feet  beneath  him.  The 
road,  which  is  now  narrow  and  impracticable  for 
carriages,  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast.  From  the 
h  igher  level  the  road  descends  to  the  brink  of  the  wato: 
by  a  most  rugged  and  predjntous  path  cut  between 
walls  of  rock.  Thia  pass  is  the  celebrated  Sdronian 
rocks  of  antiquity,  now  called  KaU-thala,  or  bad 
ladder  (A<  'SxtifuMts  rirpat,  Strab.  iz.  p.  391; 
ai  iKipttrtSts  and  of  3Kipi!Sa,  Polyb.  zvi.  16; 
2xc(pwvoi  iucToi,  Ear.  B^poL  1S08;  the  road 
itself  4  3Kiptms  6Sit,  Smi.  viii,  71;  Scirania 
saxa,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11).  According  to  a  Megariaa 
tradition,  these  rocks  derived  their  name  from  Sci- 
ron,  a  polemarch  of  the  Megarians,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  a  footpath  along  the  rocks  (Pans. 
i.  44.  §  6);  but,  accocding  to  the  more  coomioa  tra- 
dition, they  were  so  called  from  the  robber  Sdroo. 
Near  the  soathem  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  read 
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begina  to  daend,  we  must  jdaee  tha  Kolnrian  rock 
(it  HoAoupli),  from  which  Ino  or  Lcaoothea  thraw 
bosdf  with  her  son  Helicertes  (Palaemon)  into  the 
eca:  end  doee  bj  were  the  ezecr^Ia  rocka  (inryta), 
from  which  Sciroa  lued  to  throw  itnngen  into  the 
■ea,  and  from  which  he  wu  himaelf  hnrkd  bjr  The- 
■eus.  (Pane.  i.  44.  §  7,  Mq.)  The  tortoiae  at  the 
ibot  of  the  rock,  which  was  said  to  deroor  the  rob- 
hera,  waa  prabablj  a  nek  called  b;  this  name  fnim 
its  tbufa,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  (jceerii  ripi 
■oAoiifiantv  x'^^^'Vt  I^o^  "•  &9)-  On  the  snm- 
mit  of  tlM  moontain  waa  a  temple  of  Zeu  Apheaina. 
On  ApmrmtMng  into  the  plain  waa  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Latona,  near  which  were  the  boondariea  of 
Mecaiis  and  the  Corinthia.  (Pans.  i.  44.  §§  9, 10.) 
Hegaria  contained  onlj  one  town  of  importance, 
UsOABA,  with  ita  harboor  Misaka,  which  hare 
bccD  alradj  described.  The  other  towna  in  tlie 
cooDtij  were  AraoeiBSHA  and  Psoai  (Doric 
Paoax),  on  the  Alcjonian  or  Corinthian  gulf;  Tki- 
rODOCus  and  Rhus,  in  tbe  interior;  Phibai.18,  on 
the  fwiftwi  of  Attka  (Schol.  ad  Ariiloph.  Acham. 
809);  and  PBAI.TCQH  and  Poucbhb,  of  which 
tbe  rite  ia  nncertain.  There  waa  alao  a  ibrtnsa, 
Gksassia,  aitnatsd  on  one  of  the  monntains  of  tliia 
name^  bnt  ita  position  ia  alao  nncertain  (Scjlaz, 
pi  15;  PUd.  it.  7.  a.  11);  it  ia  apparently  the  aame 
place  as  the  EimmA  (JEphtia)  of  Panaaniae  (L  44. 
§  5).  Scflaz  mentions  a  place  Aria,  bnt  inatead  of 
'  n^yol,  Tf  ixsi  TtpanuL,  'Apa,  it  haa  been  conjeo 
tared  that  we  ought  to  raid  Hiryal  ruxot,  Ttpi- 
r<ia  i*fHi  at  Sxpa,  Whether  there  waa  a  place  of 
the  name  of  lana  in  Megaria  aeema  doobtfoL 
[bus.]  (Beingannm,  Dot  altt  Megan*,  Berlin, 
18S5;'bodwcll,ToL  ii.  pi.  ISl.aeq.;  Leake, iVorCAem 
Oeaea,  tdL  ii.  p.  388,  acq.) 
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OOnr  OF  UOABA. 

ME6ABIS.    [Uboaba.] 

HE'GABIS,  a  small  island  on  tha  eoast  of  Cam- 
pania, mentiooed  hj  Plinj  (iil  6.  i.  IS),  who  places 
it  between  Pausilypoa  and  Neapolia;  it  eantboefbre 
be  no  other  than  the  ialet  or  nek  now  oocnpied  bj 
tbe  CoMtel  ddt  Oto.  [Nkapous.]  It  is  eridentl]' 
the  same  which  ia  called  hj  Statins  MeKalia.  (Stat. 
£Sb.  its.  80.)  [E.H.B.] 

HEOIDDO.    [Lbgioi  HxaDOLUM.] 

ME6IDD0  VALLIS,  the  weeteni  part  of  the 
Tast  plain  of  Eadraelon,  at  the.  northern  ftot  of 
Honnt  Carmel,  watered  bjr  the  Kisbon.  [Es- 
dbakloh  Valus  t.  Caxpiis.]  [6.  WT] 

MEGISTE  (Mr)r(imi),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ljcia,  oppoaite  to  Antiphdlns.  It  contained  a  town 
which,  if  the  reading  in  Stnbo  (»▼.  p.  666)  be 
comet,  waa  called  Ciathene  (Kia9hn0t  I'D'  ^"^ 
jniafaed  befin  tbe  time  of  Piinjr  (v.  35).  There 
was  abo  an  excellent  haiboor,  which  appears  to 
hare  tieen  capable  of  sontaining  a  whole  fleet.  (Lir. 
xxxril  83 ;  oomp.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.,  who  ealla  tbe  town 
Uepite;  PtoL  t.  8.  5  9 ;  Scylax,  p.  39.)  Tbe  iaUnd, 
which  deriTed  ita  name  fron  the  Cut  that  it  ia  the 
]ai]^t  of  a  gmap,  ia  now  called  KatUloryto,  at 
Cattd  Rono.     Tbe  island  aeema  to  haTe  beat  oolo- 


niaed  by  the  Bhodiana,  or  at  least  to  hsTa  been  in 
their  poaaeaaion,  &r  inaciiptiaDS  fonnd  there  sri 
oompoaed  in  the  Doric  dialect  There  are  bnt  bm 
remaina  of  ancient  bnildinga.  (Leake,  Aria  iltmr, 
p.  184;  Fellows,  Lgda,  pp.  187,  &&)        [L.  S.] 

MEGISTU&    [UACBarua.] 

UEIACABIBB  (Amm.  Mars.  zriiL  6,  10; 
WiuaKaftfL,  TheophjL  Smoe.  i.  18,  ed.  Bonn),  a 
email  place  in  Meeopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianna 
and  Theophjlaot.  It  appears  to  hare  been  at  no 
great  distance  from  Amida.  Ammianna  atatea  that 
it  darind  ita  name  from  certain  cold  apringa  whieli 
were  therai  (Cf.  BISekiag,  JVMt.  DigmL  L  n. 
418.)  [V.] 

MEILICHn&    [AoHAiA,  p.  18,  b.] 

MELA  or  MELLA,  a  liver  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  stiil  called  the  Jfefls,  which  riaea  in  the 
Alfa,  flows  through  the  Yti  TVoeipM,  anciently 
the  leaideoce  of  the  Trinmpilini,  enters  the  phun  of 
Lombardy  near  Brizia,  and  iUIs  into  the  OUins 
((7;Ik>)  more  than  20  miles  below  that  dty.  Ca- 
tullus speaks  of  it  as  flowing  ttroa^  the  city  of 
Brizia,  bnt  this  is  an  inaocniaey  or  a  poatioal 
licenae,  as  it  paasss,  in  &ct,  abont  a  mile  to  tha 
W.  of  it  [Bbetia.]  Both  he  and  Virgil  deaciibe 
it  as  a  placid  and  winding  stream.  (Catnll.  IztIL 
83 ;  Vlrg.  Q.  iT.  S78 ;  Phihrgyr.  ai  iDC.)  [E.H.B.] 

HELAE.  1.  Atown  of  the  Samnites, mentionrd 
only  by  Liry  (zziv.  SO),  amcog  the  towns  of  the 
Candine  Samnites  which  were  taken  by  FaUns  in 
B.C.  S14.  The  same  anthor  elsewhere  (zxriL  1) 
mentions  a  tswn  of  the  Samnites  which  he  calls 
HsLiB,  and  which  waa  not  taken  till  b.  a  810,  by 
Harcellna.  Merertheleaa,  it  ia  probable  that  tha 
same  place  is  meant  in  both  caaaa,  but  we  hare  no 
due  to  ita  position. 

S.  A  town  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Loori  in  Bmt- 
tinm,  mentiooed  by  Thneydidee  (t.  5),  but  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.   [LocBi.]        [E.  H.  B.} 

HELASNA  (MAowa).  1.  A  promontoiy  of 
Ionia,  fanning  the  north-waetem  point  of  the  penin- 
sula which  ia  tiareraed  by  Mount  Mimaa.  \f,  was 
celebrated  in  andent  timea  Ibr  its  ijuarries  of  mill- 
atooea.  (Stiab.  xiT.  p.  645.)  It  ia  passible  that 
this  promontory,  which  ia  now  called  Kam-Banm 
(the  Black  Cape),  may  be  the  same  as  tbe  one  called 
by  Pliny  (▼.  81)  Corynaenm  Promontorinm,  from 
the  town  of  Coyne,  situated  at  the  southern  es- 
tremity  of  Mount  Mimas 

S.  A  promantory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  right  hand 
on  aailing  through  the  Boepoma  into  the  Enzine, 
between  the  riren  Rbeba  and  Artana.  (Apollon. 
Bbod.  iL  651;  Orph.  Argon.  716;  Anian,  PtrifiU 
p.  13;  Mardan,  pi  69.)  In  the  anonymona  Periplua 
of  the  Euzine  (p.  2),  it  ia  called  KaWtmtpor,  and 
Ptolemy  (r.  1.  §  S)  calla  it  simply  Btfvriai  k/wr. 
Its  modem  name  ia  TtkSi, 

&  The  north-weetem  promantory  of  the  island  of 
Chioa  (Strab.  ziv.  p,  645),  now  called  Cape  8. 
Nieolo.  [L.  &] 

MELAENAE.    [AmoA,  p.  339,  b.] 

MELAENEAE  or  MELAEKAE  (MfAovfot, 
Paua.;  KtKuni,  Bhian.  9.  Stgik.  B.  i.  v.:  Etk. 
McAovf  £>),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraea,and  on  the  road  from  Heiaea  to  Megalopolia. 
It  waa  diatant  40  stadia  from  Bnphagimn.  Pan- 
saniaa  aaya  that  it  waa  ibanded  by  Melaeneua,  the 
son  of  Lycaon,  bnt  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  time 
and  orerflowed  with  water.  The  ruins  of  Melseneaa 
lie  4  or  5  miles  eastward  of  Heiaea,  between  tha 
Tillages  Kihora  mi  Katoreot,  where  aie  the  re* 
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mains  of  a  Konun  bath,  which  has  abo  been  a 
church,  and  is  aometimes  used  as  soch,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  generally  inoadated,  even  in  tibe  irj 
season,  which  is  in  cooformit;  with  the  acooont  of 
Pansanias.  The  Pentinger  Table  spediies  Melas- 
neae  as  distant  IS  mfles  irom  OlTmpia ;  bat  it  does 
not  mention  Heraea,  though  a  much  mote  important 
place,  and  one  which  oontinueii  to  exist  long  after 
Heraea:  mareoTer,  the  distance  of  It  miles  applies 
to  Henea,  and  not  to  Melaeneae.  (Pans.  nii.  26. 
6  8,  eomp.  t.  7.  §  I,  viii.  3.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  t.  e.; 
Plin.  ir.  6.  a.  10;  Leake,  PMpotmenaea,  p.  SSI; 
Boblaje,  Secherdui,  ifc  p.  159;  Cnrtios, /^iopon- 
nexu,  Tol.  i.  p.  356.) 

HELA'MBIUH  (McAt^iov),  a  place  in  Pelaa- 
giotis  in  Theasaly,  near  Scotnssa,  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  moTements  of  the  annies  before 
the  battle  of  CTnoecephalae.  Leake  places  it  near 
the  sonroes  of  the  Onchestas,  at  a  place  called 
Dtderiamt.  (Polyb.  zriii.  3,  6;  Liv.  xzxiil  6; 
I<^ke,  NorHwm  Grace.  voL  Iv.  p.  473.) 

MELANCHLAENI  (flliKirrx\mni),  a  nomad 
tribe,  the  name  of  which  first  appears  in  Hecataens 
(ap.  Steph.  B.,  Fr.  154,  ed.  Klauaen).  In  the  geo- 
graphy of  Herodotos  (iv.  20, 100 — 103,107)  they  are 
found  occapying  the  districts  E.  of  the  Androphagi, 
and  X.  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  20  days'  jonraey 
£rom  the  Palus  Uaeotis ;  over  above  them  were 
kkes  and  lands  onknown  to  man.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Herodotns  may  refer,  throngh  some 
hean»y  statement,  to  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
Thei-e  has  been  conaderable  diacnasian  among  geo- 
graphers as  to  the  position  which  should  be  assigned 
to  this  tribe :  it  is  of  coarse  impossible  to  fix  this 
with  any  accural;  bat  there  would  seem  to  be 
reason  to  place  them  as  far  N.  as  the  sources  of  the 
yolga,  or  even  fnrther.  (Schabrik,  Slav.  Alt, 
vol.  L  p.  S9S.)  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Scythian-Scolotic  stock,  al- 
though their  customs  were  the  same.  The  name,  the 
"  Black-cloaks,"  like  that  o£  their  cannibal  neigh- 
bours, the  Anthropophagi,  was  applied  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  no  corrupted  form  of  any  indi- 
genous appellation.  A  people  bearing  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Si^laz  of  Caryanda  (p.  32)  as  a  tribe 
of  Pontns.  Pomponins  MeU  (i.  19.  §  4)  and  Pliny 
(yi.  5)  coincide  with  Scylax,  who  speaks  of  two 
rivers  flowing  through  their  territory,  the  Heta- 
BORIS  (M(Tii<r»f>i>),  probably  the  same  aa  the  Thbs- 
vnaa  (»i<rirvpis,Pto\.  t.  9.  §§  10, 30:  KamuSiar), 
and  the  Aeqipius  (Al-ylwios:  fenttcUi).  Diony- 
sios  Periegetes  (r.  309)  places  this  people  on  the 
Borysthenes,  and  Ptolemy  (t.  9.  §  19)  between  the 
river  Rha  and  the  Hippici  Montes,  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  fonnd  any 
observation  concerning  these  ancient  northern  tribes 
upon  either  the  Boman  writers  or  Ptolemy,  or  to 
confuse  the  jnctare  set  before  us  by  these  geogra- 
pheis,  and  the  more  correct  delineations  of  Uero- 
dotns.  For  the  Melanchlaeni  of  Ammianus  (xxii.  8. 
§  31),  see  AIiAhi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELANDl'TAE(MfA(U'Srr<u),apeopleofThiace, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32). 

HELANGEIA.  [Maktineia,  p.  264,  b.] 
.  ilELA'NIA  (MtAwfa),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Celenderis,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  KaHtaan.  (Strab,  xiv. 
p.  670.)  From  another  passage  of  Stiabo  (xvi 
fi.  760),  oompand  with  Staphsnns  B.  («.  v.  M^ 
Atuvw),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  was  also  called 
Melaenae.  [L.  S.J 


IIELAS. 

MELANllTE  or  MELANIPPIUM  (tStXiwtwjni 
or  McAoi'ivwuii'),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Phoemcns,  about 
30  stadia  irom  Cape  Hieron,  and  60  stadia  sonth  of 
Gagas,  of  which  Leake  (ilsia  Afuior,  p.  185)  believes 
it  to  binre  been  the  port  town.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  247 ; 
S(e{di.  B.  I.  v.,  who  erroneously  calls  it  a  river;  Quint. 
Smym.  iii.  832;  Siadiatm,  Mar.  Jf.  §§  310,  211.) 
Fellows  (i)iMXKi.  M  Zycio,  p.  218)fi)andafewtomfaa 
cntontoftheolifikofthenegghboilrhood.    [US.] 

MELANOGAETULL    [Gabtdua.] 

HELAirTHIUS  (MeAtMiet),  a  small  river  on 
the  north  coast  of  Pontns,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Pontns  Polemoniaons  and  Cappododns,  and 
flawing  mto  the  Eoxine  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cotyora. 
(Plin.  H.  N.vi.  4;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  17;  Anonyni. 
Peripl.  p.  12;  Tab.  Peut.,  where  it  is  called  He- 
lantos.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  as  that  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Jfefet  Irmak.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
tearchet,  i.  p.  267.)  [L.  S.] 

MELAMTIAS  (MeAwrlat),  •  village  of  Ihnix, 
on  the  river  Athyiaa,  and  on  the  road  from  Heracleia 
to  Byzantium,  18  milea  from  the  latter.  (/(.  Ant. 
pp.  138,  230,  323,  333  ;  Ammian.  zixi.  1 1  ; 
Agath.  ▼.  p.  158.)  [A.  L.] 

MELA'NTII  SCaPULt  (WtXirrm  mntKol), 
some  rocks  in  the  Aegfcean  sea,  where  Apollo  ap- 
peared to  the  Argonauts,  probably  lay  between  Icaria 
and  Myconus.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  636 ;  Apoll.  Bbod. 
iv.  1707  ;  Scyl.  p.  55  ;  Hesych.  ».  r. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  86  ;  Sladiatm.  §§  258,  270.) 

MELAS  (HcAai),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  so 
called  from  tiie  dark  cobor  of  their  water. 

1.  A  small  river  of  Arcadia  or  Achaia,  described 
by  Dionysius  as  flowing  irom  Mount  Erymanthos. 
(Dionys.  Per.  416;  Callim.  m  Jov.  23.)  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  386)  confounds  it  with  the  Peims  or  Piems 
in  Achaia;  but  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt. 
[Achaia,  p.  14,  a.] 

2.  A  river  of  Boentia.     [Boeotia,  p.  418,  a.] 

3.  A  river  of  Malis,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus flowed  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the  distance  of  5 
stadia  from  Trachis.  It  is  now  called  the  Mavra- 
Neria,  and  falls  into  the  Spercheins,  afler  nniting  its 
waters  with  the  Ourgo  (Dyns),  which  also  used  to 
flow  in  ancient  times  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  (Herod, 
vii.  198;  Strab.  ix.  p,  4B8;  liv.  zxxvL  23;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vd.  ii.  p.  26.) 

4.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  and  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Apidanus.  (Lncan,  vi.  374;  Vib.  Seqn. 
eh  Fbm.  i.  v.  Apidanoe)  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

5.  A  river  of  Thrace,  now  called  Saidatti  or 
Scheher-Su,  falling  into  a  deep  bay  of  the  earns 
name  (McAat  ititXiroi),  which  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Cheraonesns.  The 
modem  name  of  the  bay  b  the  gulf  of  Sarot. 
(Herod,  vi.  41,  viL  58,  198;  Strab.  viL  p.  331; 
Liv.  xxxiU.40;  Ptolem.iiL  II.  §§  1, 2;  Mela, iL  3; 
Plin.  iv.  U.S.  18.) 

MELAS  (M^Aos).  1.  A  smaU  river  of  Cappa- 
docia,  which  had  its  sooices  on  Mount  Argaena 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  §  8),  and  flowed  in  a  north-western 
direction  past  the  town  of  Mazaca,  frequently  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  fanning  marshes.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  538,  &C.)  It  emptied  itself  into  the  river  Halys, 
opposite  the  town  of  Siva.  Strabo  (L  e.)  emneously 
describes  the  Melas  as  a  tributaiy  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Hamilton  in  the  JoitmcU  of 
the  Gtogr.  Sodetg,  vol.  viiL  p.  149  (comp.  his  Re- 
uarchei,  ii.  p.  259,  &C.).    The  livei-  still  bnis  a 
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■nsweriog  to  the  ineient  Mdas,   iTora-Stl, 
that  ia,  th«  Bluck  Birer. 

2.  A  luiTigmble  rirer  in  PamphjUa,  flawing  in  a 
wathem  direction  from  Honnt  Twros  towaids  the 
se>,into  iriiich  it  emptied  itself  50  stadia  to  the 
test  of  Side.  (Plin.  t.  2S  ;  Strab.  zir.  p.  667 ;  Pans. 
TiiL  28. 1  2;  Mela,  L  14;  Zoeini.  t.  16,  H  3;  Sta- 
iiatm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  193, 194.)  Its  modem  name 
is  Maimgat-Sii.     (Lealce,  Am  Minor,  ]!  196.) 

3.  A  small  rirer  in  Fontua  Polemoniacos,  in  the 
coontij  of  the  Uacranes.     (Plin.  vi.  4.)       [L.  S.] 

HELAS  SINUS.  [Melas,  No.  5.] 
MELOI  (MOJSm,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  15),  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica  or  Lngdnnensis  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
whoee  diief  pbea  was  latinam;  bat  the  position 
*bich  Ptokmj  assigns  to  the  Meldae  and  to  latinum 
is  Toy  inoorreet,  if  the  lileldi  an  properly  placed  as 
neighbaais  of  the  Farisii  and  on  the  Hatrona 
(J/ome).  Straboisnotdesier.  Hessy!i(iv.p.  194: — 
**  On  both  aides  of  the  Seqnana  there  are  the  Parisii, 
who  posMss  an  island  in  the  river  and  a  city 
Latecia,  and  Meldae,  and  Lexovii,  along  the  Ocean 
these  ;*  by  which  he  perhaps  means  only  the  Lez- 
orii,  bat  he  might  mean  to  say  that  the  Meldae 
wen  on  the  Ocean.  Pliny  (it.  18)  mentions  in 
Logdnnensis  Gallia  *  Meldi  Liberi,  Parisii,  Tre- 
casses,'*  From  aR  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Meldi 
wen  near  the  Pariui ;  bat  we  only  obtain  a  certain 
resnlt  as  to  their  paeitiao  from  that  of  lotinam 
([Iatisuk]  and  other  eridence.  Grc::ory  of  Touts 
speaks  of  the  "Comitatns  Meldensis;"  the  "terri- 
torinm  Ueldicimi"  is  mentioned  in  the  Genta  of 
Dagobert  1.;  and  in  the  Cajntnlaries  of  Clurlemagne 
the  "  Helciantu  Pagns  "  is  placed  between  the  "  Pa- 
risiacns  "  and  "  Miludensis,"  or  the  Pagns  of  Melodn- 
nom  (ilfe2im),and  as  theMelciantis  wcupies  the  spa^e 
between  the  two  other  Pagi,  it  most  comprise  the 
diocese  of  Meaax.  Thus  we  obtain  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  MeldL  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^.) 

Camar  {B.  G.  t.  5)  mentions  the  Meldi  once ; 
and  the  passage  has  catued  great  difficulty.  The 
name  Meldi  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  certain-  fix 
MSS.  have  Medi,  Melui,  Hedoi,  Meldi,  and  Belgae. 
Caesar,  intending  to  invade  Britannia  a  second  time, 
ordered  the  legati  who  were  set  over  his  legions  to 
get  siiips  built  in  the  winter  of  B.  c.  55—54.  All 
his  l^ons  were  in  the  cotmtiy  of  the  Belgae 
dnring  this  winter  (A  G.  iv.  38) ;  and  it  seems  a 
pn^ter  inference  that  all  these  ships  were  built  in 
the  ooantiy  of  the  Belgae.  When  Caesar  in  the 
spring  of  B.  a  54  came  to  the  Portns  Ititis,  ha 
fbond  all  the  ships  there  except  sixty  which  were 
bidlt  "  in  Heldis."  These  ships  being  driven  back 
by  bad  weather,  had  returned  to  the  place  from 
which  they  suled.  The  wind  which  brought  the  other 
ships  to  the  Portos  Itins,  which  ships  mtist  hare 
come  finam  the  sonth,  would  not  suit  ships  that  cams 
from  the  north  and  east ;  and  hence  D'Anrille  justly 
conclnded  that  these  Meldi,  whatever  may  be  the 
tme  name,  must  have  been  north  and  east  of  Ititis. 
A  resemblance  of  words  led  him  to  find  the  name  of 
the  Heidi  in  a  place  which  he  calls  Mdd/elt  near 
Braga.  The  true  name  of  the  phue  is  MaUeghem. 
Then  is  a  place  on  the  Scheldt  about  a  league  from 
Oudenaerde,  named  Melden,  which  under  the  Empire 
was  a  Boman  station  (Seeueil  (fAntiquiUt,  fc.  trou- 
veet  daiu  la  Flandre,  par  H.  J.  de  Bast).  This  is 
certainly  not  very  conclusive  evidence  for  fixing 
the  site  of  ^s  Meldi ;  if  that  is  the  right  name. 
"  Belgae  *  cannot  be  the  true  reading,  because  all  the 
■hip*  wen  bnilt  in  the  teiritoiy  of  the  Belgae ;  and 
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Cicsai's  NOiark  aboat  the  sixty  wonU  hm  na 
meaning,  if  he  spoks  of  them  as  Iniilt  "in  Belgis." 

If  we  cannot  fix  the  site  of  these  Meldi,  we  can 
see  that  they  an  not  the  people  on  the  Mane, 
Caesar  coold  have  no  reason  for  building  vessels  so 
far  op  the  river.  If  be  did  boild  any  on  the  Seine, 
be  built  them  lower  down.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Caesar  does  not  mean  any  vessels  built  on  the  Seine, 
for  he  says  that  these  sixty  wen  driven  back  to  the 
pkice  from  which  they  came;  a  remark  wfaieb,  if 
applied  to  ships  bnilt  on  the  Seine,  is  without  any 
meaning.  Ukert  (GaBien,  p.  325)  has  made  some 
objection  to  D'Annlle's  position  (^  the  Meldi,  and 
his  objections  may  have  some  weight;  but  his 
notion  that  Caesar's  Meldi  can  be  the  Meldi  on  the 
Mame  shows  that  he  did  not  nndentand  Caeaar's 
text.  [G.  L.] 

MELDIA  (HeXUa),  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior, 
on  the  road  from  Naissns  to  Sardica.  (/(.  AnL 
p.  135  :  //.  ^teros.  p.  566.)  [A.  L.] 

M£LES  (MsAqt),  a  am^  river  of  Ionia,  flowing 
close  by  the  walla  of  Smyrna,  and  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Uermaean  golf.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554, 
xiv.  p.  646.)  The  little  stream  derives  its  cele- 
brity  from  its  coinectian  with  the  legends  about 
Homer,  and  from  a  report  abont  the  heidiog  powen 
of  its  waters.  Then  was  a  tradition  that  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Meles  then  was  a  cava  m  which 
Homer  had  composed  his  epic  poems,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Mt\riirtynHis.  (Pans.  vii.  6.  §  6  ; 
Vit.  Hom.  2 ;  StaL  SUv.  iii.  3.  60,  7.  33 ;  Tibnll. 
iv.  1.  200.)  The  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  its 
watera  is  attested  by  an  inscription  qnotad  by 
Amndcll  (Atia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p^  406)  and  Ha- 
milton (Setearcku,  toL  il  Append.  No.  48).  These 
circumstances  are  of  some  importance  in  identifying 
the  river.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  a  small, 
dirty,  and  muddy  stream,  flawing  close  by  the 
modem  town  of  Smyrna,  was  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Meles.  But  there  is  another  stream,  with 
bright  and  sparkling  water,  which  mshes  over  its 
jfckj  bed  near  JSoiimouiat,  and  is  still  celebrated 
for  its  sgreeable  and  wholesome  qualities.  Tra- 
vellers are  now  justly  inclined  to  identify  this  river 
with  the  ancient  Helcs.  This  supposition  is  coo- 
finned  by  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sits  of 
ancient  Smyrna,  which  was  on  ths  north  of  the  bay, 
while  new  Smyrna  was  on  the  sonth  of  it,  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  former;  the  site  of  the 
ancient  place  is  still  marked  by  a  few  ruins;  and 
close  by  them  flows  the  clear  stream  which  we  most 
sseume  to  be  the  ancient  Meles.  (Compw  Hom.  Hyimk 
viii.  3;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  7 ;  Steph.  B.  i.v.  H<A^ov  nikwos, 
according  to  whom  the  river  was  also  called  Meletos; 
Plin.  r.  31 ;  Hamilton,  JReeeandut,  rd.  L  p.  51, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

M£LESSES,  a  people  in  the  8.  of  Spain,  upon 
whose  confines  wss  situated  the  rich  city  of  Oringis, 
also  called  Aurinz.     (Liv.  zzviiL  3.)     [AuBmx.] 

MELIBOCUS  (rh  MriXlSuKov  <pu),  a  mountain  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  above  the  Semanns  Silva. 
(PtoL  ii.  11.  §  7.)  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
Melibocns  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  JBarz  mountain, 
or  the  TkOringer  leald,  or  for  both.  [L.  S.] 

MELIBOEA,  an  island  at  the  month  of  the 
Orontes  in  Syria,  the  sole  authority  for  the  existeuoe 
of  which  appean  to  be  a  poetical  myth  of  Oppianua. 
(CyiMuet  ii.  1 15,  &c.)  [G.  W.] 

MELIBOEA  (MfXlCsia:  Eth.  McAiSasut).  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Hornet  as  one  of  the  places  subject  to  Philoctetes 
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(/I,  ii.  717).  It  wu  sitnatad  npan  tha  na-oout 
(Harod.  Til  188;  Sc^lax,  p.  23;  ApoIL  Shod.  i. 
992),  udia  dascribad  bjr  Livjr  (zlir.  13)i<utii>ted 
at  the  roots  of  Ht.  Oaa,  and  by  Stiabo  (iz.  p.  443) 
w  ijiag  in  tha  gaU  between  Oaea  and  Pelinm. 
Leaka  theiafbra  plaoei  it  near  AgMA  (JVorAeni 
Craeoa,  vol.  ir.  p.  414).  Haliboaa  wu  taken  and 
plundered  by  tha  Bomana  nnder  Cn.  Oetanos,  B.  c. 
168.  (Lit.  zUt  46:  Meliboea  ia  aim  mentioned 
by  Strab.  iz.  p.  486;  Staph.  B.  t.  v.;  Hala,  u.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  9,  a.  16.) 

The  Heliboaan  porpla  ii  laid  hj  Lncratins  (iL 
499;  Virg.  Aoi.  T.  2SI)  to  have  .derived  iti  name 
from  this  town.  Iihnj  modem  writan,  howarar, 
■appose  tha  name  to  hava  coma  from  the  nnall 
island  Meliboea  at  tha  month  of  tha  Orontas  in 
Sjria ;  bat  there  is  no  nason  for  this  supposition,  as 
tha  shellfish  from  which  tha  parpis  dye  is  obtained 
is  found  in  the  preaent  day  off  the  eoaat  of  Thassaly. 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thasaaly,  is  oonjeo- 
tnrad  by  Leaks  to  ba  reprasantad  by  VoMda.  (LiT. 
xxzTi.  13;  Leaka,  JVortAem  Greeet,  ni.  ir.  p.  S36.) 

UELINO'PHAGI  {MtXtro^Aroi),  a  people  of 
Thrace  npon  tha  coast  of  tha  Euzine,  near  Salmy- 
deasus.  (Xen.  Anab.  TiL  5.  §  12  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Staph.  B.  (.  V.)  They  are,  periiaps.  the  same  people 
as  the  Asti  ('Aoraf)  whom  Stnbo  places  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (tU.  pp.  319,  320). 

HEXITA  (MfAfrq:  Elk.  Mt\rrcuot,  Melitensis: 
Malta),  an  island  in  tha  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  S. 
of  Sidly,  from  the  naareat  point  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 47  gaogr.  miles,  bat  S3  from  cape  Pachynnm. 
Stnbo  gives  this  last  distance  as  88  miles,  which  is 
greatly  overstated ;  while  Pliny  calls  it  84  miles 
distant  from  Camarina,  which  equally  exceeds  the 
truth.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  The 
island  is  about  17  miles  long,  and  between  9  and  10 
in  breadth,  and  ia  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  adjoining  island  of  (Hiuica,  now  Goto. 
Notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  the  opportune  situ- 
ation of  Melita  in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  must 
have  eariy  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  as  a 
commercial  station,  and  it  was  occupied,  probably  at 
a  very  early  period,  by  a  Phoenician  colony.  (Died. 
T.  12.)  The  data  of  this  is  wholly  uncertain,  and 
it  is  called  by  later  writers  for  the  most  part  a 
Carthaginian  settlement  (Scyl.  p.  SO.  §  110  ; 
StefA.  B.  (.  v.),  which  it  certainly  became  in  after 
times;  but  than  can  be  no  doubt  that  Diodoms  is 
right  in  describing  it  as  originally  a  Phoenician  one, 
aatablished  by  that  people  as  an  emporinm  and  har- 
bour of  refuge  during  their  long  voyagea  towards 
tha  west.  The  same  author  tells  ns  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  commercial  tniffic,  tha  colony  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  which  was  increased  by  the 
indnstiy  of  its  inhatntsnts,  who  practised  various 
kinds  rf  manu&ctnrss  with  great  sneoass.  (Diod. 
I.  0.)  But  notwithstanding  ^is  account  of  its  pros- 
perity we  have  aearedy  any  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. The  notice  of  it  by  Scylaz  as  a  Carthaginian 
odony,  seema  to  prove  that  it  had  not  in  his  day 
laoeiVed  a  Greek  settlement;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
trace  in  history  of  its  having  ever  fallen  into  tha 
hands  of  the  Greeks  of  Sidly,  though  its  coins,  as 
well  as' inscriptions,  indicate  that  it  racaiTad  a  strong 
tinctora  of  Greek  civilisation;  and  at  a  Uter  period 
it  appears  to  have  bean  in  a  great  maasora  Hellen- 
ised.  Some  of  theaa  inseriptiou  pdnt  to  a  close 
connection  with  ^yraeosa  in  particular,  but  of  the 
origin  and  natora  of  this  m  have  no  account. 
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(Boaekli,  Corp.  Ttuer.  Gr.  6752,  &c)  In  tha 
First  Punic  War  we  find  Metita  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians;  and  though  it  was  ravaged  in 
B.  CL  237  by  a  Soman  fleet  tmder  Atilius  B^las, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  fell  permanently  into  the 
hands  cf  the  Bomana.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Pnnio  War  it  was  held  by  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  nnder  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  who, 
however,  surrendered  the  isbuid  to  Tib.  Sempronins, 
with  a  Soman  fleet,  B.  c.  218  (Liv.  xxL  51);  and 
from  this  time  it  continned  without  intermission 
subject  to  the  Soman  rule.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Sidly,  and  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  praetor  of  that  ieland.  Daring  tha  period  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  so  severely  infested  by  the 
Cilicisn  piratee,  Melita  was  a  fitvourite  rescfft  of 
thoaa  corsairs,  who  often  made  it  their  winter-qnar- 
ters.  (Cia  Verr.  ir.  46,  47.)  Notwithstanding 
this  it  appears  to  have  bean  in  the  days  of  Cioera 
in  a  flonrishing  condition,  and  the  great  orator  mors 
than  once  during  periods  of  civil  disturbances  en- 
tertained the  project  of  retiring  thither  into  a  kind 
of  voluntary  exile.  (Cic  odAtt.  iiL  4,  z.  7, 8,  9, 
4c.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Melita  wen  at  this  pericd 
famous  for  their  skill  in  mannfiurturing  a  kind  of 
fine  linen,  or  rather  cotton,  stnBs,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  great  request  at  Some,  and  were  gene- 
mlly  known  under  the  name  of  "  vestis  Melitensis.'' 
(Cic.  Kerr.  ii.72,iv.  46;  Diod.  T.  12.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  wen  manufiKtnred  from  the  cotton, 
which  still  forms  the  staple  production  of  the  island. 

Melita  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  60.  {Act.  Apott  xzviii.)  The  error 
of  several  earlier  writers,  who  have  transferred  this 
to  the  Melita  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (now 
Mehda'),  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  vagna  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Adriatie,  which  is  employed  in 
the  Acts  of  ths  Apostles  (xxrii.  27),  in  the  manner 
that  was  customary  under  the  Bisnan  Empire,  aa 
corresponding  to  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas  of 
geographers.  [Adriaticuk  Mark.]  The  whole 
coarse  and  drcnmstances  of  t^e  voyage  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Melita  in  question  was  no  other  than 
the  modem  Jfaita,  where  a  bay  called  SL  PcaiCt  Bag 
is  still  pointed  oot  by  traditioD  as  the  landing-place  of 
the  Apoetla.  (The  question  is  fiilly  examined  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  bis  Vogage  and  Slap- 
vrtek  of  St.  Patd,  8vo.  Loud.  1 848 ;  also  inConybeare 
and  Howson's  Lift  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pi.  353,  &o.) 

No  other  mention  is  found  of  Melita  during  the 
period  of  the  Soman  Empire,  except  m  the  geo- 
graphen  and  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  in  which  last 
the  name  already  appean  corrupted  into  its  modem 
form  of  MiJta.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iiL  8.  a. 
13;  Mel  ii.  7.  §  18;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  37;  /(M.  Jfo- 
riL  f.  618;  SU.  Ital.  ziv.  261.)  After  the  faU  of 
the  Soman  Empire  it  fell  icr  a  time  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals ;  but  was  recovered  from  them  by 
Belisarios  in  iL  D.  533  (Procop.  S.  V,  i.  14),  and 
appean  to  have  continued  bom  thia  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  imtil  it  was  conquoad  bj 
the  Arabs  in  A.  D.  870. 

The  pteaent  population  ia  principally  derived 
fiom  sn  Arabic  stock;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Arab  conquerors  heia,  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
have  been  to  a  great  extant  amalgamated  with 
the  previously  existing  Punio  population.  Tha 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Malta  suSiciently  prov* 
that  the  Greek  language  was  at  one  tune  in  ha- 
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bitnal  ose  there,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbonring 
iaUnd  of  Scilf ;  and  one  of  these,  which  is  bi- 
lingoal,  shows  that  Greek  and  Panic  must  hare 
been  both  prevalent  at  the  same  period.  (Boeckh, 
Corput  Ikkt.  Gr.  5752— S754.)  The  fonner  was 
probablj  the  language  of  the  more  cnltirated  classes, 
ia  the  same  manner  as  Italian  is  at  the  present  daj. 
Diodoros  justly  extols  the  excellence  of  the  ports 
of  Melita,  to  which  that  ishuid  has  alwajs  been  in- 
debted for  its  importance.  (Diod.  T.  12.)  The  an- 
cient geographers  all  mention  a  city  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island,  but  its  precise  site  is  nowhere 
indicated;  there  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  old  capital  of 
the  island,  now  called  Medina  (i.  e.  "  the  city"),  or 
Cidta  Vtcdua,  situated  almost  in  the  centra  of  the 
island ;  the  modem  town  of  La  Valletta,  which  is 
the  present  capital,  was  not  founded  till  1566. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  "  on 
a  promontory  not  fiir  from  the  town"  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  46) ;  but  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  prove 
that  the  latter  was  situated  close  to  the  sea,  like 
the  modem  Valletta.  Ptolemy  also  notices  the 
tame  temple,  as  well  as  one  of  Hercules,  evidently 
the  Phoenician  deity  Melkart.  (PloL  iv.  3.  §  37.) 
The  ruins  of  both  these  temples  are  described  by  Quin- 
tino,  who  wrote  in  1536,  as  exioUng  in  his  time; 
but  the  groonds  of  idenUficaUon  are  not  given.  The 
ouly  considerable  ruins  now  existing  in  the  island 
are  those  on  the  S.  coast,  near  a  place  called  Ca$al 
Crendi,  which  are  described  in  detail  by  Barth. 
{Arei.  Zeituiig,  1848,  Nos.  22,  23.)  These  are 
evidently  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  constructed  of 
massive  stones,  in  a  very  rude  style  of  architecture, 
bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  remains  called 
the  7ofre  dd  Giganti,  in  the  neighbouring  ishmd  of 
Goto.  [Gavix>s.]  Some  slight  vestiges  of  build- 
ings near  the  port  called  Mam  Scirocco  may  per- 
haps be  those  of  the  temple  of  Hercules;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Fazello  and  Qointino,  those  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ccuik  of  S.  Angela,  opposite  to  the  modem  city  of 
Valletta.  (Quuitini  lUeript.  Ins.  MelUae.  p.  110, 
ia  Bonnann's  Tha.  vol.  xt.;  Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic. 
I  1.  p.  16.) 
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coin  or  MKLITA. 

Ovid  terms  Melita  a  fertile  island  (/Vuf.iii.  567); 
an  expression  which  is  certainly  ill  applied,  for 
thoogh  it  was,  in  ^cient  as  well  as  modem  times, 
populous  and  flourishing,  and  probably,  therefore, 
always  well  cultivated,  Uie  soil  is  naturally  stony 
and  barren,  and  the  great  want  of  water  precludes 
all  natoral  fertility.  Cotton,  which  at  the  present 
day  is  extensively  cultivated  there,  was  doubtless 
the  material  of  the  fine  stuffii  manufactured  in  the 
island ;  and  the  excellence  of  its  soft  stone  as  a 
building  material  accounts  for  the  splendour  of  the 
hooses,  extolled  by  Diodoms  (v.  12).  Another  pe- 
culiar production  of  the  ishuid  was  a  breed  of  stnall 
dogs,  noticed  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  though 


some  writers  derived  these  from  the  Melita  in  the 
Adriatic  The  breed  still  exists  in  Malta.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  277 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  518;  Plin.  iii.  26.  a.  30.) 
The  freedom  from  venomous  reptiles  which  Malta 
enjoys,  in  common  with  many  other  secluded 
islands,  is  sscrii>ed  by  the  iuliabitants  to  the  mira> 
culous  intervention  of  St.  PauL  (Qnintino,  L  c.  fk 
117.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'LITA  (HcAfn),  Scyl.  p.  8 ;  Steph.  B. :  Agathem. 
!.  5  ;  Plin.  iii.  30 ;  Jtin.  Anton. ;  Pent.  Tab.;  M<Ai- 
■nirli,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  S  14 ;  M<\«to,  Const.  Porph. 
dt  Adm.  Imp.  36  ;  Malata,  Geogr.  Bav.),  one  of 
the  Libnmian  group  of  i^huids.  It  was  so  called 
like  its  namesake  Melita  or  Malta,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  honey ;  and  some  erroneously  have 
claimed  for  it  the  honour  of  being  the  island  on 
which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked.  (See  preceding  article.) 
It  is  the  same  as  the  long  narrow  and  hilly  i&laiid 
of  Meleda,  lying  about  half-way  between  Citnola 
and  Kaguta,  remarkable  ui  modem  times  for  the 
singuhur  phenomenon  uf  subterranean  noises  called 
"  Detonazioni  di  Meleda,"  the  cause  of  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  region  of  volcanic  activity 
which  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  (Comp.  Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  333.) 
The  site  of  »  palace  which  was  built  by  Agesikus 
ofCilicia,  the  father  of  Oppianus,  the  author  of 
the  "  Halieutica,'  when  banished  to  the  ishind  in 
the  time  of  Septimias  Sevems,  is  still  shown. 
(Wilkinson,  Sahnatia  and  Monte- Kegro,  vol.  i. 
p.  265.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELITAEA,  or  MELITEIA  (MeXiraio,  Strab , 
Plin.,  Steph.  B.;  MsMrtio,  Polyb. ;  M«AiTro,Thnc.: 
£th.  MeAxTUfvt,  McXrrclir),  an  ancient  town  of 
Phtbiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  near  the  river  Eni- 
peus,  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  town 
HelUs.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432.)  The  inhabitants  of 
Melitaea  affirmed  that  their  town  was  anciently 
called  Pyrrha,  and  they  showed  in  the  market-place 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  DeucaUon  and  Pyrrha, 
(Strab.  L  e.)  When  Brasidaa  was  marohing  through 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  his  Thessalian  friends  met 
him  at  Melitaea  in  order  to  escort  him  (Thuc.  iv, 
78);  and  we  leam  from  this  narrative  that  the 
town  was  one  day's  march  from  Pharsalns,  whither 
Brasidos  proceeded  on  leaving  the  former  place.  In 
the  Liuniac  war  the  allies  left  their  baggage  at  Me- 
litaea, when  they  proceeded  to  attack  Leonnatus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  15.)  Subsequently  Melitaea  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians.  Philip  attempfa'd  to 
take  it,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  in  consequence  of 
his  scaling-ladders  being  too  short.  (Polyb.  v.  97, 
ix.  18.)  Melitaea  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Epbor.  ap  Steph.  B,  s.  v.;  Dicaearch.  p.  21; 
PUn.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iu.  13.  §  46,  who  erro- 
neously calls  it  MfKtTopa.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  situated  upon 
a  lofty  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stands  the  small  village  of 
Keuzlar.     (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  469,  seq.) 

ME'LITE  (MtXl-n)).  1.  A  lake  of  Acamania. 
[ACABMASLA,  f.  9,  b.] 

2.  A  demos  in  the  city  of  Athens.  [Athenae, 
p.301,b.] 

MELITE'NE  (ii  MeAmfiif,  Ptoh  vi.  3.  §  3),  the 
name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part  of  Susiana 
which  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.       [V.] 

MELITE'NE  (MeAixiji^:  Elh.  Ut\miY6s'),  a 
city  io  the  easternmost  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  the 
captal  of  the  district  called  Melitene.  It  appears 
that  iu  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  537)  neither 
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this  nor  anj  other  town  existed  in  that  distrirt. 
Piinjr  (ri.  3),  on  the  other  bond,  epeaks  of  Melitene 
ta  a  town  built  by  the  iaboloos  qaeen  Semirsmis 
of  Assyria;  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly 
occupied  by  some  castle  or  fort,  such  as  we  know 
to  have  existed  in  that  coontiy  from  early  times. 
(Strab.  xiL  p.  537.)  The  town  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  Melitene,  and  in  a  very 
salubrious  district.  During  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  town  was  not  of  much  importance 
(Tac.  Aim.  xt.  26);  but  Trajan  raised  it  to  Uie  rank 
of  a  great  city  (Procop.  de  Atdif.  iii.  4),  and  thence- 
forth it  became  a  central  point  to  which  several 
roads  conrerged.  (/(.  AfU.  pp.  157,  209,  211, 
215.)  The  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian 
also  embellished  the  pUice  and  surrounded  it  with 
new  walls.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Titus,  Melitene 
])8d  been  the  station  of  tbe  fsmons  Christian  Legio 
xii.  fulminata;  and  after  the  diTision  of  Armenia 
into  two  prurinces,  it  became  the  capital  of  Armenia 
Secnnda.  (Uierocl.  p.  703;  comp.  Ptol.  T.  7.  §  5, 
viii.  17.  §  39;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23;  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.; 
PI  in.  T.  20;  Procop.  (fc  Bell.  Per:  i.  17;  Euscb. 
nut.  Eceia.  v.  5.)  In  A.  D.  577,  the  Romans 
gained  a  great  victory  orer  the  Persian  Chosroes  1. 
near  Melitene;  and  tlie  place  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.  But  at  present  it  is  in 
ruins,  though  it  still  bears  its  andent  name  in  the 
form  of  Malatia.  [L.  S.] 

MELITOKUS,  a  sUtion  on  the  Egnstian  Way, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  between  He- 
raclcia  and  Grande,  at  13  M.  P.  from  the  former. 
Its  position  must  be  sought  for  not  &r  from  Filu- 
rina.  Tafel  (d«  Viat  EgnaU  Part  Occ  p.  40) 
thinks  that  the  name  should  be  written  McAit- 
Tiiy.  [E.B.J.] 

MEHTTA  (MfXiTTo,  VLiXuaaa,  Hecat.  Fr. 
327,  ed.  Klausen),  one  of  the  fire  factories  which 
Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson)  planted  between  Prom. 
Soloeis  and  the  river  Lixus,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa ;  probably  near  the  WaiMasa.  (Comp.  Him. 
<k  FAcad.  det  Inter,  vol.  xzri.  p.  41.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

MELIZIGABA  (VitKiittyifix,  Arrian,  Peripl 
p.  30),  a  commercial  entrepot  on  the  southern  coast 
of  nindoitdn,  apparently  nearly  opposite  to  Ceylon. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  sam$  place  which  Ptolemy  re- 
cords as  an  island  under  the  name  of  Melizegyris  or 
llilizigeris.  (MeAififTup'i,  MiAifiTT/pd,  vii.  1. 
§  95.)  [V.] 

JIELLA.    [MELA.J 

JIELLA'RIA.  1.  (MeAAopIo,  Pint.  Serior.  12; 
Mellaria,  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  9 ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  It.  Anton. 
p.  407;  Geogr.  Eav.  It.  12 ;  VltvKapUi,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
140,  in  Kramer's  ed.,  the  old  edd.  have  VLiXKapia  ; 
also  KivKaifloL,  Marcian,  p.  39 ;  Ktvpakla,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  6  ;  Vb)\apia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  BqAo;),  a  town  of 
the  Bastuli  (Ptol.  {.  c),  on  the  road  between  Caipe 
and  Belon  {It.  Anion.  I.e.'),  possessing  cittablishments 
for  s.ilting  iish  (Strab.  /.  c).  It  probably  stood  be- 
tween Tarifa  and  Val  de  Vacca,  or  was  on  the  site 
of  Vol  de  Vaeca  itself.  (J/m.  d»  VAcad,  dfi  Inter. 
xxz.  p.  107  ;  Philot.  Tramactioni,  xxx.  p.  920.) 

2-  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Uispania  Baetica, 
belonging  to  the  conrentus  Cordubensis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita,  probably  the  modem 
Fuente  de  la  Ovejuna.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  IL  Anton. 
p.  415,  with  Wesseling's  note;  Gruter,  Inter. 
p.  321.  10;  Morales, .in<.  p.  19;  Florez,  Ftp.  Sagr. 
ix.  p.  20.) 


MELOS. 

MELLISURGIS.  a  pUce  in  the  road  fmu  Tbes- 
■alonica  to  Apollonia  of  Mygdonia,  which  occura  in 
two  of  the  Itineraries  (TMn.  Anton.;  PeuL  Tab.),  at 
a  distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  Thessalonica.  It  still 
preserves  its  ancient  pame  in  the  usual  Bomaic 
form  of  Melitturgiit,  and  is  inhabited  by  honey- 
makers,  as  the  word  implies.  (Leake,  Nortii.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  461  i  Tafel,  de  ViaeEgnat.  Part  Orient. 
p.  5.)  [E.B.J.] 

MELLOSEDUM  or  HELLOSECTUii,  as  it  is  also 
read,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  phiced  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  firom  Alpis  Cottia  (^Mont  Genivre)  to  Vienna 
(I'ienne).  It  is  tbe  next  place  before  Catorissium 
[Catorissidm],  which  lies  between  it  and  Cularu 
{Grenoble).  MeUosedum  may  be  at  or  near  the  Sour; 
dOytmt.  [G.  L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA  (MqAoCi^rnpa),  a  name  wlucb 
was  applied  to  Edessa  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. 
AiyaL)  [E.B.J.] 

MELODTJ'NUM  (if elm),  a  town  of  the  Senonea 
in  Gallia  (£.  G.  vii.  58),  on  an  island  In  the  Se- 
quana  {Seme).  Though  the  termination  dun  seems 
originally  to  liave  signified  a  hill  or  height,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  name  of  some  towns,  which  like 
Melodunum  were  not  situated  on  any  elevation. 
In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  Melodunum  appears  under 
the  name  Mecletum,  and  in  the  Table  in  the  fonn 
Meteglum.  The  distance  from  Lutetia  in  tbe  Itina. 
is  17  or  18  Gallic  leagues.  From  Melodunum  to 
Condate  {Montertau.titr-  Yonne)  is  15  Gallic  leagues 
[CoNDATB,  No.  2].  The  old  Celtic  town  on  the 
island  was  lepUced  by  a  castle,  of  which  there  are  . 
some  remains.  The  present  town  of  Jtfelun  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  28  miles  from 
Parti  by  the  road. 

In  the  text  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii.  58)  there  is  a 
reading  '^  qui  Metiosedo,"  where  the  common  reading 
is  "  qui  a  Meloduno."  Tbe  same  Tariation  occurs  in 
C.60;  and  in  c.  61  "  Metiosedum  versus "  appears 
to  be  the  received  reading.  A  careful  study  of 
Caesar  will  satisfy  any  person  that  ifehtn  is  meant 
in  all  these  passages,  whether  the  true  reading  in 
Caesar's  text  is  Melodunum,  Metiosedum,  or  some- 
thing else.  Melodunum  comes  nearest  to  the  modem 
form.  Walckenaer  places  Metiosedum  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Mame.  The  variety  in 
the  reading  of  this  name  appeara  also  in  the  Itlns., 
as  shown  above.  The  stratagem  of  Labienus  on 
the  Seme  {B.  G.  viL  58,  &c.)  is  exphuned  in  the 
article  Lutbtia.  [G.  L.] 

MELOS  (M^Ao; :  Eth.  M^Aia;  :  Mih),  an  island 
in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  the  most  south-weaterly  of 
the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  S^pbyria  by 
Aristotle  (op.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  compi  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.),  and  was  even  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  Cretan 
sea  (x.  p.  484).  Tbe  latter  writer  says  {I.  c.)  that 
Melos  was  700  stadia  from  the  promontory  Dictyn- 
naenm  in  Crete,  and  the  same  distance  firom  the 
promontory  Scyllaeum  In  Argolis.  The  island  is  ir. 
reality  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  65 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  about 
14  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth.  Pliny  and 
others  describe  it  as  perfectly  ronnd  in  shape  ("  in- 
snlarum  rotundissima,"  Plin.  Lc.;  Solin.  c.  11  ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  xiv.  6);  but  it  more  resembles  the  form 
of  a  bow.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  a  deep 
bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  island 
is  said  to  have  borne  several  names  in  more  ancient 
times.  Besides  that  of  Zephyria  given  to  it  by 
Aristotle,  it  was  also  called  Memblis  by  Aristides, 
Mimallis  by  Calllmachns,  Siphja  and  Acyton   by 
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HeradeideB  (Plin.  <.&),  ud  also  Byblis  by  Ste- 
phuiiia  B.  (f.  V.  M^Aoi) ;  the  Utter  name  is  Bud  to 
hare  been  derived  from  ita  leceiTiiig  a  colony  from 
the  town  of  Byblos  in  Phoeniciii.  Other  writers 
mention  this  Phoenician  colony,  and  Fcstos  derires 
the  niune  of  Melon  from  the  fonnder  of  the  colony. 
(FesL  M.  V.  Mtlot.')  Some  oonnect  the  name  with 
fSiKat,  an  apple,  on  accoont  of  the  mnnd  shape  of 
the  island.  Tbe  Phoenician  settlement  is  probable ; 
bat  we  know  that  it  was  colonised  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Laeedaemonians,  and  that  it  continned  to  be 
inhabited  by  Dorians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  According  to  the  Melians  tliemselTcs, 
the  Lacedaemonians  settled  in  the  isbuid  700  years 
before  this  \»r.  (Herod,  vni.  48 ;  Thuc  ■'.  84, 
112.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Melians  re- 
mained ikithfal  to  their  mother  city.  In  B.  c.  426, 
the  Athenians  made  an  unsnccessful  attempt  upon 
the  island ;  but  in  41 6  they  captured  the  principal 
town,  put  all  the  adnlt  males  to  death,  told  the 
women  and  children  into  sIsYery,  and  colonised  the 
island  afresh  by  500  Athenians.  (Thuc.  v.  84— 
116 ;  Diod.  ziL  80 ;  Strab.  L  e.) 

Melos  is  now  called  ifSo.  It  is  monntainons  and 
of  T^canic  origin.  Its  warm  springs,  which  are 
now  nsed  for  bathing,  are  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
(Plin.  xxii.  6.  s.  23  ;  Athen.  iL  p.  43.)  Pliny  says 
that  tbe  best  sulphur  was  foond  in  Melos  (xxxt.  15. 
s.  50) ;  and  among  other  prodncts  of  the  island  be 
ennnierates  alom  (zszt.  15.  s.  52),  pnmmice-stone 
(ixzvi.  2 1 .  s.  42),  and  a  bright  colour,  called  Me- 
iKion  pigmaavm  (xxxt.  6.  a.  19;  comp.  Vltmv. 
Tii.  7 ;  Diosc.  t.  180 ;  PUnt.  Jfort.  i.  3.  107). 
The  mines  of  alom  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  near  a  height  which  emits  smoke,  and  has 
ereiy  appearance  of  having  been  a  volcano.  In  the 
soath-wetitem  half  of  the  island,  the  monntaius  are 
more  ragged  and  lofty;  the  highest  summit  bears 
tbe  name  of  SL  EUat.  The  island  produces  good 
wine  and  oli^'es,  bat  there  is  not  much  care  taken 
'  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  antiquity  Melos 
was  celebrated  for  its  kids.  (Athan.  i.  p.  4.)  One 
of  its  greatest  de6ciencies  is  want  of  water.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Katlron  depend  almost  exclnsively 
npon  cisterns ;  and  the  only  spring  in  the  vicinity  is 
to  the  weatwwd  of  the  ancient  city,  on  tbe  sea-side, 
where  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicoks. 

In  ancient  times  the  chief  town  in  the  island  was 
called  Hekis.  It  stood  npon  the  great  harbour.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthpkce  of  Diagons,  somamed 
the  Atheist.  [i>K;L  o^^ioyr.  art.  DiAooKAs.]  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  small,  since  it  is  called 
by  Thueydides  a  x*>f>(oy,  not  wAir;  and  of  the  3000 
jnoi  who  originally  composed  the  Athenian  ezpe- 
ditioo,  tbe  smaller  half  was  sufficient  to  besiege  the 
place.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  114.)  The  present  capital  of 
HefcM  is  named  Katlron,  and  is  situated  npon  a 
steep  bill  above  the  harbour.  The  former  capital 
was  in  the  interior,  and  was  deserted  on  acconnt  of 
its  nnheahby  sitoation.  Between  Kcutron  and  the 
Borthera  shore  of  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,  extending  down  to  the  water-side. 
"  On  the  highest  part,  which  is  immediately  over- 
looked by  the  viUage,  are  some  remains  of  polygonal 
walla,  and  othen  of  r^nlar  masonry  with  round 
towers.  Tbe  western  wall  of  the  city  is  traceable 
all  tbe  way  down  the  hill  from  the  summit  to  the 
sea :  on  the  east  it  followed  the  ridge  of  some  cliffs, 
but  some  foundations  remain  only  in  a  few  places" 
(Leake).  Within  the  enclosure  there  is  a  small  hill, 
a  which  stand  »  ebaich  of  St.  Eliaa  and  a  small 
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monastery,  and  which  perhaps  served  in  antiquity 
as  a  kind  of  acropolis.  Here  several  architectural 
fragments  have  been  found.  On  the  sonth-esstem 
aide  of  the  hill  are  some  seats  cnt  ont  of  the  rock  in  a 
semi-circular  form,  of  which  only  four  remained  un- 
covered when  Bosa  visited  the  island  in  1843.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  npper  seats  of  a  small  theatre 
or  odeum,  which  was  perhaps  more  ancient  than  the 
large  theatre  mentioned  below.  In  front  of  these 
seats  is  a  quadrangular  foundation  of  regular  masoniy, 
of  which  in  one  part  four  or  five  courses  remain. 
About  40  steps  eastward  of  this  foundation  are  tho 
remains  of  a  temple  or  some  other  pnblic  building, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  capital  and 
part  of  a  cornice.  About  a  hundred  steps  SW.  is 
the  larger  theatre,  which  was  cleared  from  its  rub- 
bish in  1836  by  tie  king  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince.  The  nine  lowest  rows  of  seats,  of  whits 
marble,  are  for  the  motit  part  still  remaining,  bnt 
tbe  theatre,  when  entire,  extended  far  up  the  hill. 
From  the  character  of  its  architecture,  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  period.  There 
are  no  other  remains  of  the  ancient  town  worthy  of 
notice. 

Eastward  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  village  named 
Tpvnirfi,  from  the  tombs  with  which  the  hill  is 
pierced  in  every  part  Eastward  of  TfiurriT^  is  a 
narrow  valley  sloping  to  the  sea,  which  also  contains 
several  sepulchral  excavations.  Some  of  them  con- 
sist of  two  chambers,  and  contain  niches  for  several 
bodies.  There  are,  also,  tombs  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  In  these  tombs  many  works  of  art  and 
other  objects  have  been  discovered;  painted  vases, 
gold  ornaments,  arms,  and  ntensils  of  various  kinds. 
Some  very  interesting  Christian  catacombs  have  also 
been  discovered  at  Meku,  of  which  Ross  bss  given  a 
description.  (TonmefSirt,  Voi/age,  vol.  i.  p.  114, 
EngL  tr.;  Tavereier,  Vot/age,  vol.  i.  p.  435;  Olivier, 
Voyage,  vol.  ii  p.  217;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  77 ;  Prokesch,  SenkwirdigkeUen,  vol.  i. 
p.  531,  vol.  il  p.  200;  Fiedler,  Reiie,  vol.  ii.  p.  369; 
Ross,  JUiien  oaf  den  Grieekitchen  Imebt,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  3,  146.) 


COIK  OF  ItEU)S. 

MELOS  (MqAot :  Elh.  MiiXiot),  a  village  of 
Acarnaiiia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanos  B.  («.  e.) 

MELO'TIS,  a  district  of  Triphylia  in  Epims. 
(Liv.  xzziL  13.)  '  The  names  of  Triphylia  and  Me- 
lotis,  in  connection  with  Epirns,  ocenr  only  in  Livy. 
Leake  supposes  that  Melotis,  which  name  indicates  a 
sheep-feeding  district,  was  probably  the  pastoral 
highlands  around  Oetaniba,  on  the  borders  of  Mo- 
lossis  and  Atmtania.  (iVor(A«m  Greece,  vol  iv. 
pp.  101,  119.) 

MELPELA  (MAweia),  a  village  in  Arcadia,  situ- 
ated npon  Mt.  Nomia,  which  is  a  portion  of  Mount 
Lycaeus,  so  called  because  Pan  was  said  to  have 
here  discovered  the  melody  (/UA.01)  of  the  syrinx. 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  §  11.) 

MELPES,  a  small  river  of  Lncania,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  scar  the  promontory  of  Pa- 
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linanu  (Plin.  iu.  S.  a.  10).    It  is  now  cmllad  (lie 

ifolpa.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELPIS  nr  HELFIS  (i  H«Xiri> :  St^a),  a  smmll 
riTer  of  Latiam,  falling  into  the  liiia  (^Garigliasto'), 
aboat  4  miles  below  its  jtinction  with  the  Trerus 
(Soeoo).  It  cioised  the  Via  Latioa  aboat  4  miles 
from  Aqainam,  though  Strabo  erroneoiulj  speaks 
of  it  as  fiowmg  by  that  city.  It  is  a  still  greater 
mistake  that  he  calls  it  a  great  river  (Toro^t 
ftcyai,  Strab.  t.  p.  237),  for  it  is  in  reality  a  yaj 
inconsiderable  stream  :  but  the  text  qf  Strabo  is,  in 
this  paa-age,  very  corrupt,  and  perhaps  the  ermr 
is  Dot  that  of  the  aatbor.  The  name  appears  in 
the  Tabnla,  under  the  corrupt  form  Melfel,  for 
which  we  should  probably  read  Ad  Melpem.  (TVii. 
Peut)  [E.  H.  B.J 

MELPUM,  a  dtj  of  Cisalpine  Oani,  of  which  the 
only  record  preserved  to  us  is  that  of  its  capture  and 
dettmction  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians, 
Buians,  and  Senones,  which  took  place  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepoe  on  the  same  day  with  the  taking 
of  Veil  by  Camillus,  b.g  396  (Com.  Nep.  ap.Plm. 
iiL  17.  s.  21).  He  calls  it  a  very  wealthy  city 
("opulentia  praecipnum"),  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Etmson  set- 
tlements in  this  part  <rf  Italy.  All  trace  of  it  sub- 
sequently disappeais,  and  its  site  is  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  [£.  H.  B.] 

MELSIAGUM,  a  lake  or  marsh  in  Germany 
(Mela,  iii.  3.  §  3),  the  site  of  which  is  unknown  ;  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lakes  of  MrckUnburg.    [L.  S.] 

MELSUS  (M^Airos),  a  small  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconenis,  flowing  into  the  sea  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Astures,  not  flir  from  the  city  Noega 
(Nai7a).  Perhaps  the  modem  Narcea.  (Strah.  iii. 
p.  16" ;  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  47.) 

MEMBLIARUS.     [Anaphb.] 

ME.MBRK'SA  {Kiiije^ao),  a  town  of  tbe  pro- 
consular province,  tbe  position  of  which  is  fixed  by 
Procopins  (A  V.  ii.  15)  at  350  stadia  from  Car- 
thage. Membreasa  (Membrissa,  Peut.  Tab."),  as  it 
is  called  in  tbe  Antonine  Itinersry,  was  a  station  be- 
tween Musti,  and  Silicibba,  and  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  ecclesiastical  history,  (Horcelli,  Africa 
Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  223.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKMINI.     [Cakpentohacte.] 

MEMXONENSES  (Mffirawu),  a  tribe  of 
.^ethiopians,  who  dwelt  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Astapus,  north  of  the  peninsular  region  of  Meroe. 
(Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  114.)  The  name  was  not  an  indige- 
nous one,  bat  given  by  tbe  Greek  geographers  to 
one  of  the  Nubian  tribes,  among  whom  they  placed 
their  leeend  iif  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora.    [W.  B.D.] 

MEMPHIS  (M<,.0ij,Herod.ii.99, 114, 136,  154; 
Polyb.  v.  61 ;  Died.  1,  50,  seq. ;  Steph.  B.  i.  v. : 
Elk.  M«^(Tqs),  tbe  NoPB  of  the  Old  Testament 
(ftaiah,  xiz.  13;  Ja<em.  ii.  16,  xliv.  1),  was  the 
finst  capital  of  tbe  entire  kingdom  of  Aegypt,  after 
the  Deltaic  monarchy  at  Heliopolis  was  united  to 
the  Tbebaid  capital  at  'Hiis  or  Abydos.  It  stood 
on  the  western  bank  at  tbe  Nile,  15  miles  S.  of 
Cercasorus,  in  lat  30°  6'  N. 

The  foondation  of  Memphis  belongs  to  the  veiy 
earliest  age  of  Aegyptian  history.  It  is  ascribed  (1) 
to  Henes,  the  first  mortal  king ;  (2)  to  Uchoreos,  a 
monarch  of  a  later  dynasty;  aind  (3)  to  Apis  or 
Epaphus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  149.)  But  the  two  latter 
may  be  dismissed  as  resting  on  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity. (Diod.  i.  51.)  The  only  certiunty  is  that  Memphis 
was  ol  remote  antiquity,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the 
iscription  of  its  origin  to  Meues,  asd  that  it  was 
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the  first  captal  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Aegypt.  Tbe  motives  which  induced 
its  foonder  to  select  such  a  sits  for  his  capital  ara 
obvious.  Mot  far  removed  fixHn  the  bifiircatian  of  the 
Nile  at  Cercasorus,  it  commanded  tbe  S.  entrance 
to  the  Delta,  while  it  was  nearer  to  the  Thehaid 
thaa  any  of  the  Deltaic  provincial  citiea  of  im- 
portance, Heliopolis,  Bnbastis,  and  Sois.  It  is  also 
clear  why  he  placed  it  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile.  His  kingdom  bad  little  to  apprehend  fnnn 
the  tribes  of  tbe  Libyan  desert;  whereas  the  eastern 
ftontier  of  Aegypt  was  always  exposed  to  attack 
from  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Penua,  nor  indeed  was  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  Scythians.  (Herod  i.  105.) 
It  was  important,  therefore,  to  make  the  Nile  a  bar- 
rier of  the  city;  and  this  was  effected  by  placing 
Memphis  W.  of  it  Before,  however,  Menes  could 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  capital,  an  artificial  area 
was  to  be  provided  far  them.  Tbe  Nile,  at  that  temote 
period,  seems  ti  have  bad  a  doable  bifurcation ;  one 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  the  other  above  the  site  of 
Memphis,  and  parallel  with  tbe  Arsinoite  Nome. 
Of  the  branches  of  its  southern  fork,  tbe  western 
and  the  wider  of  tbe  two  ran  at  the  foot  of  the 
Libyan  hills;  the  eastern  and  lower  was  the  present 
main  stream.  Between  them  the  plain,  though 
resting  on  a  limestone  basis,  was  covered  with 
marshes,  caused  by  their  periodical  overflow.  This 
plain  Menes  rliose  for  the  area  of  Memphis,  He 
began  by  constracting  an  embankment  about  100 
stadia  S.  of  its  site,  that  diverted  the  main  body  of 
the  water  into  tbe  eastern  aim;  and  the  marshes  he 
drained  off  into  two  principal  lakes,  one  to  N.,  the 
other  to  W.  of  Memphis,  which  thns,  on  every  side 
but  S.,  was  defended  by  water. 

The  area  of  Memphis,  according  to  Diodorus(i.  50), 
occupied  a  circuit  of  1 50  stadia,  or  at  least  1 5  miles. 
This  space,  doubtless,  included  much  open  ground, 
laid  out  in  gardens,  as  well  as  the  courts  required 
for  the  banacks  of  the  garrison,  in  the  qnaiter 
denominated  "the  White  Castle,*  and  whidi  was 
successively  occupied,  under  the  Pharaohs,  by  the 
native  militia;  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichns  (b.c 
658 — 614),  by  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercenaries; 
by  the  Persians,  after  the  invasion  of  Cambyses 
(b,  c.  524);  lod  finally  by  the  lilacedonian  and 
Roman  troops.  For  although  Memphis  was  not 
always  a  royal  residence,  it  retained  always  two 
features  of  a  metropolis:  (1)  it  wss  the  seat  of  the 
central  garrison,  at  least  until  Alexandreia  was 
founded;  and  (2)  its  necropolis — the  pyramids— 
was  tbe  tomb  of  the  kings  of  every  native  dynasty. 

The  mound  which  curbed  tbe  inundations  of  the 
Nile  was  so  essential  to  tbe  very  existence  of  Mem- 
phis, that  even  the  Persians,  who  ravaged  or 
neglected  all  other  great  works  of  the  country, 
annually  repaired  iL  (Herod,  ii.  99.)  The  climate 
was  of  remarkable  salubrity;  the  soil  extremely 
productive;  and  the  prospect  from  its  walls  at- 
tracted the  notice  nf  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
seldom  cared  much  for  the  pictnreeque.  Diodorus 
(i.  96)  mentions  its  bright  green  meadows,  inter- 
sected by  canals,  paren  with  tbe  lotus-fiower.  Plinj 
(xiiL  10,  zvi.  21)  speaks  of  bees  of  such  girth  that 
three  men  with  extended  arms  could  not  span  them. 
Martial  (vi.  80)  says  that  the  "navita  Memphiticus" 
brought  roses  in  winter  to  Borne  (comp.  Lncan, 
Phartal  W.  135) ;  and  Athenaens  (I  20.  p,  II) 
celebrates  its  teeming  soil  and  its  wine.  (Comp. 
Joseph.  AtUiq.  ii.  14.  §4;  Horace,  Od.  iii.  26.  10.) 
And  these  natural  advantages  were  seconded  by  its 
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arch over  the  Assyrians  was  commemorated  bt  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Ptah — Sethos  holding  in  his 
hand  a  mouse,  the  symbol  of  destrnction.  (Uorapol. 
Eierogh/ph,  L  50;  comp.  Aelian,  H.  Anim.  vi.  41 ; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  604:  Herod,  ii.  141.)  Under  Psam- 
metichos  (b.  c.  670)  the  Phoenician  soldiers,  who 
had  aided  him  in  gaining  the  crown,  were  establiblied 
by  him  in  "  the  Tyrian  camp," — at  lertst  this  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  (ii.  1 12),—  but  were 
removed  by  his  successor  Amasis  into  the  capital 
itself,  and  into  that  quarter  of  it  calle<l  the  "  White 
Castle." 

Of  all  the  Aegyptian  cities,  Memphis  suffered  the 
most  severely  from  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism  of 
the  Persians.  Its  populace,  excited  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Aegyptian  army  at  Felusinm,  put  to  death  the 
Persian  herald  who  summoned  tlie  Ikleraphians  to 
surrender.  The  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  is  re- 
lated by  Herodotus.  Memphis  became  the  head- 
qtiarters  of  a  Persian  garrison ;  and  Cambyses,  on  his 
return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Aethiopia,  was  more  than  ever  incensed  against  the 
vanquished.  Psammei-itus,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  to  death  (Herod,  iii.  l.'i); 
Cambyses  slew  the  god  Apis  with  his  own  hand,  and 
massacred  his  priests;  he  profaned  the  Temple  of 
Ptah  and  burned  the  images  of  the  Caheiri  (id.  ib.  32). 
Under  Darius  Aegypt  was  mildly  governed,  and  his 
moderation  was  shown  by  his  acquiescence  in  the 
high-priest's  refusal  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  him  at  Memphis.  (Herod,  ii.  110;  Diodor. 
i.  S8.)  The  next  important  notice  of  this  city  is  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Inaros,  son  of  Psitmme- 
tichus,  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  tlie  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  71.)  The  Per- 
sians were  defeated  at  Papremis  in  the  Delta  (ih. 
74;  comp.  Mannert,  Geogr.  x.  p.  591),  fled  to  ilcm- 
phia,  and  were  besieged  in  the  "  White  Castle." 
(Thucyd.  i.  108—109.)  The  siege  lasted  for  more 
than  a  year  (Diodor.  ii.  75),  and  was  at  length 
raised  (Ctesias,  c.  33),  and  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Persia  restored.  Under  Nectanebus  I.,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Sebennytic  dynasty,  Memphis 
expelled  its  Persian  garrison,  nor  did  it  return  to 
its  allegiance,  until  Nectaiiebus  II.,  the  last  repre. 
sentative  of  thirty  dynasties,  was  driven  into  Ae- 
thiopia. (Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  150.)  From  this  period 
Memphis  loses  its  metropolitan  importance,  snd 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  chief  provincial  city  of 
Aegypt. 

.  If,  as  Diodorus  remarks  (i,  51),  Thebes  sur- 
passed Memphis  in  the  grandeur  of  its  temples,  the 
hitter  city  was  mora  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  deities  and  sacred  buildings,  and  for  its  eeculur 
and  commeroial  edifices.  It  might,  indeed,  as  regards 
its  shrines,  be  not  impropeily  termed  the  Pantheon 
of  the  land  of  Misraim.  The  following  were  its 
principal  religious  structures,  and  they  seem  to 
include  nearly  all  the  capital  objects  of  Aegyptian 
worship  except  the  goat  and  the  crocodile: — 

1.  The  temple  of  Isis,  was  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  only  completed  by  Amnsis,  e.  c.  564. 
It  is  described  as  spacious  and  beautiful  (Herod,  ii. 
176  ;  Heiiodor.  Aethiop.  vii.  2,  8,  11),  but  inferior 
to  the  Iseium  at  Busiris  (Herod,  ii.  59,  61). 

2.  The  temple  of  Proteus,  founded  probably  by 
Phoenicians,  who  had  a  commeroial  establishment  at 
Memphis.  It  was  of  so  early  date  as  to  be  asci  ibed 
to  the  era  of  the  Trojan  War.  (Plutarch,  de  Gen. 
Soeral.  c.  7.) 

3.  The  temple  of  Apis,  completed  in  the  reign  of 
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Paunmetichas  (Herod,  u.  I9S ;  AelUn,  Hi$L  An. 
si.  10;  Cl«nens  Alexud.  Paeiaff.  iii.  2;  Stnb. 
xvii.  p^  607),  stood  oppacite  the  aoathem  portal  of 
the  (treat  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestai,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  colonnades,  through  wh\ph  tlie  pro- 
cessions of  Apis  wen  condneted.  Here  was  also  an 
Oracle  of  Apis,  in  conneetioa  with  one  of  Osiris  and 
bis  (Plin.  Tiii.  46 ;  Panaan.  rii.  22.)  This  temple 
was  the  cathedral  of  Aegj'pt,  and  not  only  esta- 
blLshed  there  a  numeroos,  opulent,  and  learned  col- 
lege of  priests,  bat  also  attaacted  thither  innumerable 
worshippers,  who  combined  commercial  with  reli- 
gious purposes. 

4.  The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Memphis.  This  Serapis  wai  of  earlier  date  tlian 
the  Alexandrian  deitj  of  similar  name.  To  the 
Mrmphian  Serapelum  was  attached  a  Nilo-meter,  for 
gauging  and  recording  the  periodical  oveiflows  of  the 
river.  It  was  remored  by  Constantine  as  a  relic  of 
paganism,  but  replaced  by  his  successor  Julian. 
(SixrniL  /7»»t  Eccles.  i.  18  ;  Sozomen,  v.  2  ;  comp. 
Diodor.  i.  50,  57 ;  Senec.  Quaat  Not  ir.  2  ;  Plin. 
Tiii.  46.) 

5.  A  temple  of  Pbre,  or  the  Sun,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Ro^etta  inscription  (Letronne,  Secueii  da 
Inter.  Grecquet  ei  Lot.  de  V  Egypte;  Brugacfa,  /n- 
tcripL  JioMttan.") 

6.  The  temple  of  the  Cabeiri  (Herod,  iii.  37), 
into  which  none  bat  the  bigh-priest  might  lawfully 
enter.  The  statues  of  the  pigmy  gods  were  homed 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  temple  mutilated. 

7.  The  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  fire,  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a  Pygmy.  This  was  the  most  ancient  shrine  in 
Heniphl.1,  being  coeval  with  its  foundation.  (Diudor. 
i.  45  ;  Herod,  ii.  99,  iii.  37 ;  Strab.  xvii.  807  ;  Am- 
mun.  xvii.  4.)  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
several  successive  monarchs,  apparently  through  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  great  buildings  at  Thebes. 
(I.)  Moeris  erected  the  gi«at  northern  coort  (Herod, 
ii.  101  ;  Diod.  L  51).  (2.)  Barneses  the  Great 
raised  in  this  court  six  colossal  figures  of  stone,  — 
portrait-sttttues  of  himself,  his  queen,  and  their  fonr 
sons,  (Herod,  ii.  108 — 110;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.) 
(3.)  Rhampsiiiitus  built  the  western  court,  and 
erected  two  colossal  figures  of  summer  and  winter. 
(Herod,  ii.  121  j  Diodor.  i.  62  ;  Wilkinson,  M.  and 
C.  i.  p.  121.)  (4.)  Asychis  added  the  eastern 
court  (Herod,  ii.  136.)  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
llerodiitus,  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  four  quadrangles.  (5.)  Psammetichus,  the- 
Saito  king,  added  the  south  court,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  Dodecarchy  (Polyaen.  Stratag. 
vii.  3:  Herod,  ii.  153;  Diodor.  i.  67);  and  Amatis 
(Herod,  ii.  176)  erected  or  restored  to  its  basis  the 
colossal  statue  of  Puli,  in  front  of  the  southern 
portico.  From  the  priests  of  the  Hemphian  temples, 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  Aegyptian 
annals,  and  the  rudiments  al.so  of  their  philosophical 
systems.  It  was  at  Memphis  that  Herodotus  made 
his  longest  sojourn,  and  gained  most  of  bis  infoi-ni- 
ation  rexpecting  Lower  Acpypt  Democritns  also 
re.>ided  five  years  at  Memphis,  and  won  the  favour  of 
the  priests  by  his  addiction  to  astrological  and  hiero- 
glyphical  studies.  (Diog.  Laert.  Uemocrit.  ix.  34.) 
Memphis  reckoned  among  its  illustrious  visitors,  in 
early  times,  the  legislator  Solon,  the  historian  Heca- 
taeus,  the  philosophers  Thales  and  Cleobulns  of 
Lindas ;  and  in  a  later  age,  Strabo  the  geogmpber, 
and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian. 

The  village  of  MUra.meh,  half  concealed  in  a 
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gron  of  palm-treea,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Gaek, 
marlcs  the  lite  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  mc- 
cessive  conquerors  of  the  land,  indeed,  have  used  its 
ruins  as  a  stone-quarry,  so  that  its  exact  situation 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Major  Kennrll 
(^Gtographg  of  HerodoHu,  vol.  iL  p^  121,  seq.), 
however,  brings  incontestable  evidence  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mitranieh  with  Memphis.  Its  re- 
mains extend  over  many  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
which  ara  covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  broken 
obelisks,  oolnmna  and  colossal  statnes.  The  prin- 
cipal mound  corresponds  probably  with  the  area  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Memphis  at  different  eras.  Strabo  saw  the  Hephaes- 
teinm  entire,  althnogh  much  of  the  city  was  then  in 
ruins.  In  the  twelfth  centniy  a.  d.  it  was  visited  by 
the  Arabian  traveller  Ab-dalUtif,  who  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  giandeur  and  deso- 
lation. "  Its  ruins  ofTer,"  he  says,  "  to  the  spectator 
a  union  of  things  which  confound  him,  and  which 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  world  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe.*  He  seems  to  have  seen  at  least 
one  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  group  of  Barneses 
in  the  northern  court  of  the  Hephaesteium.  Among 
innumerable  "idols,"  as  he  terms  them,  he  "measured 
one  which,  without  its  pedestal,  was  mors  than  30 
cnbita  long.  This  statue  was  fonned  of  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite,  and  was  covered  with  s  red 
varnish.'  (Ab-dallatif,  De  Sacjfi  TnaubOion,  Ma, 
p.  184.)  Sir  William  Hamilton  (^Aeggptiaea,  4to. 
p.  303)  visited  the  spot,  and  says,  that  "  high 
mounds  enclose  a  square  of  1800  yards  from  N. 
to  S,  and  400  from  E.  to  W.  The  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  is  still  visible.  The  two 
principal  entrances  faced  the  desert  and  the  river  ' 
(that  is  W.  and  £.).  He  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  found  immediately  "  thirty  or  forty  large  blocks 
of  very  fine  red  granite,  lying  on  the  ground,  evidently 
forming  parts  of  some  colossal  statues,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  temple." 

The  district  in  which  these  remains  are  fonnd  is 
still  termed  Men^fhj  the  Coptic  popolation,  and  thus 
helps  to  confirm  the  identity  of  the  Tillage  of  UUra- 
nieh  with  the  ancient  capita]  of  Aegypt.    [W.B.D.] 

MENAENTJM  or  MENAE  (Mtroi,  PUil.,  Stepli. 
B.  ;  Vlivtuvoy,  Diod. :  Efh.  Mcraioi,  Strph. ;  but 
coins  have  Vlivaivos-^  Menaenus,  Cic. ;  Menueninus, 
riiii. :  Mineo),  an  inland  city  of  Sicily,  about  18 
miles  W.  of  Leontini.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi. 
and  not  a  Greek  colony,  bat,  according  to  Diodorus, 
was  not  an  ancient  settlement  of  that  people,  but 
first  founded  by  their  king  Dncetins,  in  b.  c  459. 
(Diod.  xi.  78.)  It  was  situated  at'  a  distance  of 
about  2  miles  from  the  celebrated  lake  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Palici  [Paucordm  Laccb]  (Steph. 
B.  $.  V.) ;  and  Ducetias  appears,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, to  have  removed  the  inhabitants  again  from 
his  newly  built  city,  and  to  have  founded  another, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  lake, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Palica  (Diod.  xi.  88, 
where  the  reading  Mcfar  for  Nr'ar,  suggested  by 
Cluver,  and  adopted  by  Wesseling,  is  at  least  veiy 
probable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  undenstand  hovr 
Diodorus  could  call  it  the  native  dig  of  Dncetins,  if 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  only  founded  by  him.)  This 
new  city,  however,  was  destroyed  soon  after  the 
death  of  Ducetias  (Diod.  xi.  90),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  settled  again  at  Menaenmn. 
The  latter  city,  though  it  never  attained  to  but 
great  irAportance,  continued  to  subsist  down  to  a 
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lata  paiod.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  ie  ihe  city 
meant  by  Diodorns  (zir.  78,  where  the  editions  have 
2^&»r,  a  name  oertainlj  cornipt),  which  was  re- 
dnced  by  Dionyoaa  in  b.  c  396,  together  with 
Uorgantia  and  other  cities  of  the  Sicnli.  It  is  men- 
tioned mora  than  once  by  Cicero  among  the  mnni- 
eipal  towns  of  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
tolerably  floniishing  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
canied  on  agricoltore  to  a  oonsidenible  extent. 
(Cic  Verr.  m.  22,  43.)  It  is  ennmerated  also  by 
Silius  Italicos  among  the  cities  of  Siialy,  and  by 
Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  that  island, 
and  its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy.  (Sil.  ItaL 
xiT.266;Plin.iiL8.  s.l4;PtoLiii.4.§13.)  This 
is  the  last  notice  of  it  that  occnrs ;  bnt  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  modem  town  of  Minio  retains  the 
name,  and  probably  the  site,  of  Menaenam.  It  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  fuming  part  of  a  range 
which  sweeps  round  from  Palagoma  to  CaUagirone, 
and  fmns  the  boundary  of  a  deep  basin,  in  the 
ecDtie  of  which  is  a  small  plain,  with  the  Tolcsnic 
lake  DOW  called  Logo  eS  Naftit,  which  is  unqnes- 
tionably  the  ancient  Lacua  Palicorum.  No  rains 
are  now  extant  at  Mmio;  but  the  coins  of  Me- 
naenam, which  ars  nmneroos,  though  only  of  copper, 
attest  the  oonaideratica  wliieh  it  anciently  en- 
joyed. [E.  U.  B.] 
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COIN  or  MEXAESUM. 

MENA'PIA  (MeiwrJo,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  8),  a 
small  place  in  Bactriana  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eucnitidia.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  Menahul  by  Ammianoa  (xxiii. 
6).  [V.] 

HEMA'PII,  a  people  of  North  Gallia.  In  Caesar's 
time  (B.  G.  ir.  4)  the  Menapii  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  where  they  had  arable  farms, 
bnildings,  and  small  towns.  The  Usipetes  and 
and  Tenctheri,  who  were  Germans,  being  hard  pressed 
fay  the  Sneri,  came  to  the  Rhine,  surprised  and  mas- 
sacred the  Menapii  on  the  east  bank,  and  then  cross- 
ing orer  spent  the  winter  on  the  west  side,  and  Jived 
at  free  coet  smong  the  Henapii.  The  history  of 
these  maraudera  is  told  elsewhere.  [Usifetes.] 
On  the  west  ude  of  the  Rhine  the  Eburones  were 
tlie  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Menapii  (£.  G. 
vi.  5),  and  they  were  between  the  Menapii  and  the 
Treviri.  The  Menapii  were  protected  by  coutinnons 
swamps  and  forests.  On  the  south  and  on  the  coast 
tlie  Menapii  bordered  on  the  Morini.  Caesar  does 
not  state  this  distinctly;  but  he  mentions  the  Me- 
napii (B.  6.  u.  4)  among  the  Belgian  confederates 
next  to  the  Morini ;  and  the  Henapii  were  said  to  be 
able  to  nuse  7000  fighting  men.  As  the  Veneti 
BODght  the  aid  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  in  their  war 
with  Caesar,  we  must  conclude  that  they  had  ships, 
or  their  aid  would  have  been  useless  (5.  G.  iii.  9). 
Caesar  describes  all  Gallia  as  reduced  to  obedience 
at  the  drae  of  the  snmmer  of  b.  c.  56,  except  the 
Morini  and  Henapii  (B.  G.  iii.  28),  who  were  pro- 
tected against  the  Roman  general  for  this  season  by 
their  furests  and  the  bad  weather.  The  next  year 
(ji.  c.  55),  immediately  before  sailing  for  Britannia, 


Caesar  sent  two  of  his  legati  to  invade  the  country 
of  the  Hanapi  and  those  Pagi  of  the  Morini  which 
had  not  made  their  submisnon  (B.  G.  iv.  22), 
After  his  return  from  Britannia  Caesar  sent  La- 
bienus  sgidnst  the  Morini  with  the  legions  which 
had  been  brought  back  from  Britannia.  The  summer 
had  been  dry,  and  as  the  marshes  did  not  protect 
the  Morini,  as  in  the  year  before,  most  of  them  weie 
compelled  to  yield.  The  troops  which  had  been 
sent  agunst  the  Henapii  under  the  two  legati  ra- 
vaged the  lands,  destroyed  the  com,  and  burnt  tjie 
houses ;  but  the  people  fled  to  the  thickets  of  their 
forests,  and  saved  themselves  from  their  cruel  enemy. 
(B.a.iv.SS.) 

In  B.  c.  53  Caesar  himself  entered  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  with  five  legiona  unincumbered  with 
baggage.  The  Menapii  were  the  only  Galli  who  had 
never  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  about  peace,  and 
they  were  allies  of  Ambioiiz,  king  of  the  Eburones, 
Caesar's  enemy.  Trasting  to  the  natural  protectiou 
of  their  country,  the  Menajni  did  not  combine  their 
forces,  but  fled  to  the  forests  and  marshes,  carrying 
their  property  with  them.  Caesar  entered  their 
oonntiy  with  his  army  in  three  divisions,  after 
having  with  great  sapidity  made  his  bridges  over 
the  rivers,  bnt  he  does  not  mention  any  names.  The 
buildings  and  villagea  were  biunt,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  men  were  captured.  The  Me- 
napii prayed  for  peace,  gave  hostages,  and  were  told 
that  their  hostages  would  be  pnt  to  death,  if  they 
allowed  Ambiorix  to  come  withir.  their  borders. 
With  this  threat  Caesar  quitted  the  country  that  he 
had  ravaged,  leaving  Comm  the  Atrebat,  one  of  his 
slavish  Gallic  tools,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  keep 
watch  over  the  Menapii.     (A  G.  vi.  5,  6.) 

It  appears  &om  Caesar's  narrative  that  this  people 
had  farm8,arable  Und,and  cattle;  and  probably  ships. 
They  were  not  savages,  but  a  people  with  some 
civility.  Caessr's  narrative  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  Mena{»i  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Morini, 
as  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  194, 199)  says.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  also 
makes  the  Menapii  and  Morini  conterminous  on  the 
coast,  but  he  makes  the  Scaldis  (Scheldt)  ths 
northera  limit  of  the  Menapii ;  and  he  places  tlie 
Toxandri  north  of  the  ScAelde.  D'Anville  (Notice, 
ifc.,Nerni)  attempts  to  show,  against  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  Nervii  extended  to 
the  coast,  and  consequently  were  between  the  Morini 
and  the  Menapii.  But  it  is  here  assumed  as  proved 
that  the  Morini  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Menapii, 
who  in  Caesar's  time  at  least  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Morini 
to  the  territory  of  the  Batatl  [Batavobvu 
Iksdla.] 

Walckenaer  proves,  as  he  supposes,  tliat  the  river 
Aat,  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  wss  the  boundary 
between  the  Morini  and  the  Menapii.  The  ^os  is 
the  dull  stream  which  flows  by  St,  Omer,  and  is 
made  .  navigable  to  Grweelinei.  Accordingly  he 
makes  the  hill  of  Cauel,  which  is  east  of  the  A  as, 
to  be  the  Castellum  Menapioram  of  the  Table.  This 
question  is  examined  under  Castkllum  Mori- 
iroRUM.  The  bonndary  on  the  coast  between  tho 
Morini  and  Menapii  is  unknown,  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  as  far  nortli  ss  Dmikerqae.  As  the 
Eburones  about  Tongtsm  and  Spa  were  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Menapii  of  Caesar  on  the  east,  we 
•btain  a  limit  of  tlie  Menapii  in  that  direction.  On 
the  north  their  boundary  was  tlie  Rhine;  and  on  the 
south  the  Nervii.  Under  Augustas  some  German 
peoples,  Ubii,    Sicambri  [Gcof.kni],   and  others 
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wen  nmani  to  the  west  side  of  the  Bhine.  The 
Toundri,  who  were  erttled  in  Iforlh  BrtAaU,  occu- 
pied the  place  of  thoae  Henipii  who  bcxderad  on  the 
Eborones.  Bnt  the  Menapii  still  maintained  them- 
selves  on  the  west  Tacitus  (ffi»t  it.  28),  in  his 
description  of  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  still  speaks  of 
the  "  Menapios  et  Morinos  et  eztrema  Galliarum." 
Part  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Menapii  was 
finally  included  in  Germanii  Inferior,  and  the  rest 
in  Belgica.  The  name  Menapii  subsisted  for  a  long 
time.  Aureliua  Victor  (<fe  CauarOmi,  39)  calls 
Carsnsina  "Henapiae  civis;"  and  it  appears  in  tiie 
middle  ages.  D'Anville  obaerves  that  though  the 
Motitia  of  the  Empire  mentions  a  body  of  soldiers 
named  Menapii,  we  see  no  trace  of  this  nation  in 
any  city  which  repraseots  it;  bnt Walckenaer  (G^. 
^.  Tol.  i.  p;  460)  contends  that  Tnmacnm 
(Tottrma)  was  their  chief  place,  to  which  place 
probably  belong  the  Belgic  silver  medals  with  the 
legend  dvbhacvs  (Bast,  Reeueil,  ^)  "In  an 
act  of  Charles  the  Bald,  A.  D.  847,  in  &Tonr  of  the 
'  abbey  of  St  Amand,  which  is  south  of  Tonmai,  this 
abbey  is  said  to  be  '  in  territorio  Menapiorum  qnod 
nunc  Memjnsenm  appellant' "  We  thus  obtain,  as 
it  seems,  a  lized  point  for  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii,  which  under  the  hiter  Empire  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  conntiy  west  of  the  Sehdik. 

It  is  observed  that  *  thongh  it  is  very  probable 
that  Caesar  never  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Flanders,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Romans 
afterwards,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  at  least  were  there  for  some 
time  at  different  epochs.  Their  idols,  their  Dei  Pe- 
nates, sepulchral  nms,  lamps.  Soman  ntensils,  and 
especislly  the  medals  rf  almost  all  the  emperors, 
discovered  in  great  numbers,  are  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this."  (Bast, /2eeueii  (f  AiUijutfa  iiOmatRef 
et  Gauiouetj  ^.,  Introduction.) 

"  Ancient  earthen  vessels  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  all  along  the  coast  from  Dunkerque 
to  Bruges,  which  shows  that  the  sea  has  not  gained 
here,  and  refutes  the  notion  that  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Pliny  this  ccost  was  neither  inh.ibited 
nor  habitable."  (Walckenaer,C^(^.  ^o.  vol  i.  p  469.) 
An  inscription  found  at  Rimini,  of  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian, mentions  the  "  Salinatores  Menapiorum,"  or 
saltmakers  of  the  Menapii. 

If  the  position  of  the  Meldi  of  Caesar  has  been 
righlly  determined  [Meldi],  they  were  a  Menapian 
people.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Me- 
napii were  Galli  or  German!.  [G.  L.] 

MKNAPILA     [Mewapia.] 

MICNDK  (MMi),  Herod,  vii.  123 ;  Scyl.  p.S6; 
Thac  iv.  123;  Stejii.  B.),  or  MENDAE  (M<»8oi, 
Pans.  V.  10.  §  27  ;  Plin.  iv.  10;  M^i^  Polyaen. 
ii.  1.  ,§  21 ;  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Hendis,  Liv.  zxzi.  45  : 
Elh.  Mf  >'}aio>),  a  town  of  Pullene,  situated  on  the 
SW.  side  the  cape.  It  was  a  colony  of  Eretria  in 
Eiiboea,  which  became  subject  to  Athens  with  the 
other  cilies  of  Pallene  and  Chalcidice.  On  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas,  Mende  revolted  from  the  Atfae  - 
ni.in8  (Tbnc.  {.  c  ),  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
Nicias  and  Micostratus  (Thuc.  iv.  130;  Died, 
xii.  72).  It  appears,  from  the  account  which  Livy 
(J.  c.)  gives  of  the  expedition  of  Attains  and  the 
Romans,  (s.  G.  200),  to  have  been  a  small  maritime 
place  under  the  dominion  of  Cassandria.  Together 
with  Scione,  Mende  occupied  the  broadest  part  of 
the  penin>ula  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  II),  and  is 
probably  represented  by  some  Hdlenic  remains 
vhich  have  been  observed  on  the  shore  near  Kivo- 
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Potidhi,  to  the  E.,  as  well  as  on  the  heighU  above  it. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  156.)  The  types 
on  its  antonomoos  coins — Silenus  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  a  "  Diota "  in  a  square  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  72) — ^refer  to  the  famous  Mendaean  wine,  of  whicli 
the  ancients  make  honourable  mention,  (.^tben.  i. 
pp.  23,  29,  iv.  pw  129,  viii.  p.  364,  zi.  p.  784  ; 
Hippocrat  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  ed.  KQbn ;  Jul.  PalL 
OnomaiL  vi.  segm.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.'} 


COCt  OF  MZNPE. 

HEKDES  (MMtis,  Herod,  ii.  42,  46.  166; 
Died.  i.  84 ;  Stmb.  zrii.  p.  802 ;  Mela,  i.  9  §  9  ; 
Plin.  T.  10.  s.  12 ;  Ptol.  It.  5.  §  51 ;  Sieph.  B. 
t.  V. :  £th.  MevSiiinof),  the  capital  of  the  Men- 
desian  nome  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  It  was  situ- 
ated at  the  point  when  the  Mendesian  arm  of  the 
Nile  (M(vSi}<ris>'  ariiia,  Scylax,  p.  43 ;  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  10 ;  Mendesium  ostium,  Pliny,  Mela,  IL  oe.) 
flows  into  the  lake  of  Tania.  Heiides  was,  under 
the  Pbaraonic  kings,  a  considerable  town  :  the 
nome  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Mendea 
or  Pan,  the  all-produdng-principle  of  life,  and 
one  of  the  eight  greater  deities  of  Aegypt,  and 
represented  under  the  fomr  of  a  goat  It  was 
also  one  of  the  nomes  assigned  to  that  division 
of  the  native  army  which  was  called  the  Calasirii, 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  perfume  designated  as  the  Mendesium  unguenluni. 
(Plin.  xiii.  1.  s.  2.)  Mendes,  however,  declined 
early,  and  disappears  in  the  first  century  a.  d.; 
since  both  Ptolemy  ({.  e.)  and  Aristides  (iii.  p.  1 60) 
mention  Thmuis  as  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 
Mendesian  nome.  From  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  river  and  the  lake,  it  was  probably  enrraachod 
upon  by  their  waters,  after  the  canals  fell  into 
neglect  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  tliey 
wera  repaired  by  Angustns  (Sneton.  Aug.  18.  63) 
Thmuis  had  attracted  its  trade  and  population. 
Ruins,  however,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mendes, 
have  been  found  near  the  hamlet  of  Achmdn-Taaah 
(Champollion,r£psj>«e,Tol.ii.p.l22.)  [W.B.D.] 

MENDICULEIA.  1.  A  town  of  the  Ilei^etes, 
probably  Moneon.     [Vol.  II.  p.  32,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Lnsitania,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tagns.  (Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  8,  when  some 
MSS.  have  MefSiKovKrftii,  othen  MtrSijKovX.la.') 

MENEDK'MIUM  ^MtrtSrJiuoy'),  a  town  in  the 
western  {art  of  Pisidia,  two  miles  west  of  Pogla. 
(PtoL  V.  5.  §  6 ;  Steph.  «.  r.,  who  calls  it  a  town  of 
Lycia.)  [L.  &! 

MENELAIPORTUS(Mevc\ifot\iMi|y,  Herod. 
iv.  169),  a  harbour  of  Harmarica,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Paraetonium  (Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  p.  838), 
and  a  day's  voyage  from  Petras.  (ScyUx,  107,  d.) 
Here,  according  to  legend,  the  hero  Menelans  landed 
(Herod,  ii.  119);  and  it  was  the  place  where 
Agesilaus  died  in  his  march  from  the  Nile  to  Oyrene, 
B.C.  361.  (Com.  Kep.  .^^.8.)  Its  position 
mnst  be  sought  on  the  coast  of  the  IVeub/  Ikqiknfh, 
near  the  Rcu-al-MUhr.  (Pscho,  Vogage  datu  la 
ifarmarique,  p.  47.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

MENELAIUM.    [Spabta.1 
MENELA'US   (MeWXoot,  Strab.  zviii.  p.  803: 
Steph.  B. «.  r. :  Eth.  Menelaites),  was  a  town  of  the 
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Delta,  utDkted  to  SE.  of  the  highrana  belmai 
Alenndreia  and  Hermopolu,  near  Uie  Canopie  ami 
of  the  Nile.  It  dcriTed  its  Dame  from  Menelana,  a 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagaa,  and  attained  such  import- 
ance aa  to  confer  the  title  of  Henalaitea  npon  the 
Caiwpic  branch  of  the  iiTer.  (PtoL  it.  S.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
ft.  pi  801.)  [W.B.D.] 

MENESTHEI  POBTUS  (,i  MmiMms  Xinir), 
a  harboor  of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Gadea  and 
A&ta.  (Strab.  ill  p.  140;  FtoL  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Harcian. 
p.  40.)  In  its  neighbourhood  waa  the  oracle  of 
Menaathena  (Strab.  L  c),  to  vhom,  also,  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Gadea  offered  aaciificea.  (Philoatr.  ViL 
ApolL  T.  1.)  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydidea  (L  12) 
relates  that  Uenesthena,  being  expelled  by  the 
Tbeseidae,  went  to  Iberia.  The  harbour  ia  prabably 
the  modem  Aerto  de  &  Maria. 

UENINX  (M^rrxi,  aL  MijnyO.  •»  U<B>d  off 
the  N.  ooaat  of  Afiica,  to  the  SE.  of  the  Leaser 
Syrtis.  It  is  first  deiciibed  by  Scylaz  (p.  48), 
who  calla  it  Bbacbior  (B^c^tW),  and  states  that 
ita  length  was  300  stadia,  while  its  breadth  was 
something  less,  Pliny  (t.  7)  makea  the  length 
25  M.  P.  and  the  breadth  S2  M.  P.  Its  disUnce 
from  the  mainland  was  about  3  stadia  (8  stadia, 
SladiaMm.  p.  455),  and  one  day's  sail  from  Taricheae. 
It  was  the  abode  of  the  "dreamy  Lotos-eaten" 
[LoTDPHAoi],  for  which  reasoo  it  was  called  Lo- 
TOPHaoms  (Aarro^ctyiTu,  PtoL  It.  S.  §  35; 
Atm^iytn)  rijvat,  P(dyb.  L  89  ;  oonp.  Strab.  i. 
Pl  35,  ii.  p.  123,  iiL  p.  157,  xriL  pi  834 ;  Pomp. 
Uela,  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  Flin.  ;.  e.  ix.  60 ;  Dionys.  v.  180). 
The  Bomaoa  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  by  the 
disastrous  ezpeditioa  of  C.  Sempronins  Blaesns, 
B.  c  253.  (Folyb.  Le. ;  eomp.  Zonar.  viii.  14; 
Onia.  IT.  9.)  It  contained  two  towns,  Meninz  and 
Thoar,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors 
Callus  Trebonianns,  and  his  son,  Volusianns  (Aurel. 
Victor,  £piL  31),  when  it  was  already  known  by 
the  name  of  Gibba.  Jtriak,  aa  the  island  ia  now 
called,  pndnces  the  "  lotna  Zizyphos,"  a  tiee-frait 
like  beans.  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  197  ;  Rennell,  Gtog. 
o/Btrod.  ToL  il  p.  387 ;  Berth,  Waadmmgen, 
ppu  263.  287.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UENNIS  (Cnrt.  v.  I.  §  16),  a  small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  at  which  Alexander  halted  in  faia 
march  from  Arbela  to  Babylon.  Cnrtios  stated 
that  it  waa  celebrated  for  its  naphtha  pits, — which 
indeed  abonnd  in  that  part  of  Asia.  [V.] 

HENOBA  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3)  or  HENUBA  (In- 
ter, ap.  Florez,  £tp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  47),  a  tributary  of 
the  riTer  Bsetis,  on  its  right  ude,  now  the  Gva- 
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tlENOSCA  (HipxStrica,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  9;  Plin.  it. 
20.  a.  34),  a  town  of  the  Vardnli,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensia.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
pL-icait  itSLSebattian;  othen  tUSt-Avdn;  and 
others,  again,  at  Smtaya. 

MEN0S6ADA  {VlnroayiSa),  a  place  in  central 
Germany,  not  fiv  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Mam 
(Moenus),  from  which  it,  no  doubt,  derived  its 
name.  (PtoL  ii  11.  §  29.)  Its  site  is  generally 
beUered  to  haTa  been  that  of  the  modem  Mamroth, 
near  Ctdmiaeli.  [L.  S.] 

UE'NTESA.  1.  Sumamed  Bastia  (It.  Anton. 
p.  402;  Mentiasa,  Liv.  xxti.  17;  M^rruro,  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  59),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
ronensis,  on  the  nmd  from  Cartliago  Mora  to  Castulo, 
and  22  Boman  miles  from  Castulo.  Pliny  (iiL  3. 
§.  4)  calls  the  inhabitants  "  UeotesanI,  qoi  et  Ore- 
tani," to  diatiiigniah  them  bom  the  fotlowing. 


3.  A  small  state  of  the  Bastnii,  in  Hispanis 
Baetica.  ("Ueotesani,  qni  et  Baatnli,"  Flin.  L  e.; 
luer.  Groter,  f.  384,  S ;  Flotss,  E^.  Sagr.  T. 
p.  24.) 

MEMTONOMON,  an  aestnarjr  or  bay  of  the 
Korthem  Ocean,  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  npoo  which 
the  Gnttones  dwelt,  and  at  a  day's  sail  from  which 
was  an  ishmd  named  Abalua,  where  amber  was 
gatherad.  (PliiL  sxxrii.  7.  s.  11.)  The  same  island 
is  mentioned  in  another  passage  oif  Pliny  (It.  IS.  s. 
27X  as  sitoated  a  day's  sail  from  the  Scythian  coast. 
In  Sillig's  edition  of  Pliny  this  part  of  Scythia  ia 
called  BannoDia  ;  bnt  some  of  the  HS8,  and  older 
editicos  bare  Bannonianna  or  Bantomannia,  which 
is  appaiently  ooly  another  finrm  of  Hentooomon. 
The  bay  waa  no  doubt  on  the  Prussian  ccast  in  the 
Baltic    (Zeoss,  I>i»  DeuUchen,  4t.  f.  269.) 

IIEMTOBES  (M^rrepet),  a  Libntnian  tribe 
(Heeatae.  Fr.  62,  ed.  Klausen  ;  Plin.  iiL  21.  s.  25), 
off  whose  coast  were  the  three  islanda  called  Hen- 
torides,  probably  the  same  as  the  rocky  islands  of 
Pago,  Otero,  and  Arbt.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HENITTHIAS  (MwovSidt,  Steph.  B.),  an  isUnd 
off  the  E.  coast  (^  Africa.  Ptolemy  (it.  8.  §  2, 
camp.  viL  2.  §  1)  describes  it  as  being  adjacent 
(iro^dicf iTu)  to  the  Prom.  Praanm ;  at  the  same 
time  he  remores  it  5°  from  the  continent,  and  idaeca 
it  at  85°  long.,  12°  30*  bt,  to  the  NE.  (iri  d«- 
firSf*  imrroXtti')  of  Prasnm.  The  graduation  of 
Ptolemy's  map  ia  her*  so  enoneous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  position  of  his  island 
Hennthias,  which  some  have  identified  with  one  of 
the  islanda  of  ZantSiaT,  or  eren  with  Madagatcar. 
(Vincent,  Namgation  qf  Aa  AneiaiU,  toI.  iL  pp. 
1 74 — 1 85 ;  Goaselin,  Giograpkit  da  A  neimi,  ToL  L 
pp.  191, 195.)  The  simple  narrative  of  the  Feriplus 
gives  a  Teiy  iaithful  picture  of  this  coast, ■^har- 
monising with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  and  Ma- 
rinns  of  Tyre, — as  &r  as  the  Rbaptns  of  the  former 
(^Gavmd,  or  the  river  of  Jtibak).  Afterwards  it 
Uins  proceeds  (p  9,  ed.  Hudson) : — 

"  Thence"  (from  the  Mova  Fossa,  "  Kew  Cnt,* 
or  "  Channel,"  or  the  opening  of  the  coral  reeft  by 
Gomi),  "  at  the  distance  of  two  natural  days'  sail, 
on  a  course  a  little  above  Libs  (SW.),  Uennthiaa 
island  occurs  on  the  W.  (the  unportant  words  "  Due 
West" — waf'  cAr^ir  r^  tiair — are  arbitrarily  altered 
in  Blancard's  edition  to  the  opposite  sense,  with  a 
view  to  force  the  author  into  agreement  with  Pto- 
lemy; comp  AmtoL  ad  BtuUon.  p  68),  about 
300  stadia  from  the  mainland,  low,  and  covered 
with  wood,  with  streams,  plenty  of  birds  of  various 
kinds,  and  land-turtle.  But,  excepting  ctocodiies, 
which  are  harmless,  it  has  no  other  animals.  At 
this  island  there  are  boats,  both  sewed  together,  and 
hollowed  ont  of  single  trunks,  which  are  niied  fur 
fishing,  and  catching  tnrtle.  Here,  they  take  finlt 
in  wicker  baskets,  which  are  let  down  in  frunt  of 
the  hallows  of  the  rocks."  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Monnthiaa  was  distant  about  two  days'  tail 
from  Nova  Fossa,  or  60  or  80  miles  from  the  river 
fferind,  just  where  an  opening  in  the  coral  reefs  is 
now  foand.  The  coasting  voyager,  steering  SW., 
reached  the  isknd  on  the  E.  side, — a  proof  that  it 
waa  doae  to  the  main ;  a  contiguity  which  perhaps 
is  further  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  crocodiles ; 
thongh  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  npon  this  point,  as 
they  may  have  been  only  lizards.  It  is  troe,  the 
navigator  saya  that  it  was  300  stadia  from  the 
mainland;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  surveyed  the  island,  this  distance  must  be  tskcn 
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to  signify  Qia  TiiimttH  vidth  of  tlia  northera  inlet 
■eparating  tha  isUnd  from  the  main ;  ud  thii  esti- 
mata  ia  probablj  much  exasgeratad.  Tbe  mode  of 
flailing  vith  baslcets  is  still  practised  in  tha  Jubak 
islands,  and  along  tha  coast.  The  fonnatian  of  the 
coast  of  E.  Africa  in  these  latittiiea — where  the  faOls 
or  downs  upon  the  o«st  are  all  formed  of  a  «gnl 
oonglomerata,  oamprinng  fngroents  of  madnpote, 
■hell,  and  sand — renders  it  lilceljr  that  the  idand 
whidi  was  close  to  the  main  sixteen  or  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  shoald  now  be  united  to  it.  Granting 
this  theory  of  gndnal  transformation  of  the  coast-line, 
the  Hennthias  of  the  "  Periplns"  maj  be  soppoaed 
to  have  stood  in  what  is  now  the  rich  garden-Und 
of  Shamba,  where  the  rivers,  carrying  down  mad  to 
mingle  with  the  marine  deposit  of  coral  drift,  covered 
the  chokad-np  estnary  with  a  rich  soil.  (Cooley, 
Ptolemg  and  the  Ifile,  London,  1854,  pp.  56 — 
68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERCU'BII  PROM,  (^ffuxla  (U/w,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  7  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  3  ;  Plin.  r.  3),  the  moet 
northerly  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  E.  of  the 
gnir  of  Carthage,  now  Cape  Bun,  or  the  Rds  Addir 
of  fTie  natives.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERGABLUH,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetira,  on 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Malaca,  now  Beger  de  la 
Mid.  (Mim.  da  VAcad.  da  Inter,  xzx.  p.  1 11.) 

MERINVH.     [Gasoanus.] 

MERHESSUS  {M*pfai<ra6t  or  Kvpiu<ra6s),  a 
town  in  Troaa  or  Mysia,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lampsacns,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
native  place  of  a  sibyl  (Steph.  B.  (.  v.;  Pans.  z.  12. 
§  3 ;  Lactant.  i.  6,  13,  where  it  is  called  Marmessna ; 
Snid.  «.  r.);  bat  its  exact  site  is  unknown.   [L.  S.] 

MEROBRICA.  [Hirobbioa.] 

HSICOE  (Vltf&n,  Heiod.  ii.  29;  Died.  i.  23, 
seq.;  Strab.  xviii.  p.  821 ;  Plin.  ii.  73.  s.  78,  v.  9. 
8.  10 ;  Steph.  B.  «. «, :  EA.  Hfpoouis,  VltpoitTios). 
The  kingdom  of  Merge  laybetween  the  modem  hamlet 
of  KkarUtmn,  where  the  Astapus  joins  the  true 
Mile  and  the  influx  of  the  Astaboiras  into  their 
united  streams,  hit.  17°  40'  N.,  long.  34°  E. 
Although  deeeribed  as  an  isUnd  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  it  was  properly  an  irregnlar  space,  like 
Hesopotamin,  included  between  two  or  more  con- 
fluent rivers.  According  to  Diodorua  (i.  23)  the 
regiun  of  Heroe  was  375  miles  in  length,  and  125 
in  breadth;  but  Strabo  (xviii.  p.  821)  regards  these 
numbers  aa  referring  to  its  circumference  and  dia- 
meter respectively.  On  its  eastern  side  it  was 
bounded  by  the ^2^MMan highlands;  on  the  western 
by  the  Libyan  sands — the  desert  of  BoAiowii.  Its 
extreme  southern  extremity  was,  according  to  a 
survey  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  873  miles  distant 
from  Syene.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidoms,  indeed,  reduced  this  distance  to  625 
and  600  miles.  (Maonert,  Gtog. d.  Alien,  x.  p.  183.) 
Within  these  limits  Meroe  waa  a  region  of  singular 
opulence,  both  as  respects  its  mineral  wealth  and  its 
cereal  and  leguminous  productions.  It  possessed, 
on  its  eastern  frontier,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  salt;  its  woods  of  date-palm,  almond-trees,  and 
ilex  yielded  abundant  suppliea  of  both  fruit  and 
timber  for  export  and  home  consumption ;  its  mea- 
dows supported  large  herds  of  cattle,  or  produced 
double  harvests  of  millet  ^dhmirra) ;  and  its  forests 
and  swamps  abounded  with  wild  beasts  and  game, 
which  the  natives  caught  and  salted  for  food.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  so  high  in  this  region,  that 
Meroe  derives  no  benefit  from  the  inundation,  and, 
■s  rain  falls  scintily  in  the  north,  even  in  the  wet 
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season  (^trab.  xr.  p.  690),  the  hinds  remote  from  the 
rivers  most  always  have  been  nearly  desert.  But 
the  waste  bore  little  proportion  to  the  fertile  hmds 
in  a  tract  so  intenected  with  streams  ;  the  art 
of  irrigation  waa  extensively  practised ;  and  in  the 
loath,  where  the  hills  rise  towards  Ahgimia,  tbe 
rains  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  connderable  degree 
of  fertility.  The  valley  of  the  Astaboras  (  Taeazzi) 
i<  lower  and  wanner  than  tbe  rest  of  Heme. 

Partly  from  its  natural  richness,  and  partly  frcm 
its  situation  between  Aethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea, — the 
regions  which  produced  spice,  and  those  which  yielded 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  precious  stones, —  Meroe  was 
firom  very  early  timea  the  seat  of  an  active  and  diver- 
rified  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  capital  centres  of 
the  caravan  trade  6ram  Libya  Interior,  from  the  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia. 
It  was,  in  fut,  the  receptacle  and  terminus  of  the 
Libyan  traiBc  from  Carthage,  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Adule  and  Berenice  on  the  other.  The  ruins 
of  its  cities,  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  attest 
Its  oommenaal  'jmsfeAtf. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  700  stadia, 
nr  nearly  90  miles,  south  of  the  junetioo  of  the 
Nile  with  the  Astaboras,  lat  16°  44';  and  snch 
a  position  agrees  with  Philo's  statement  (ii.  p^  77) 
that  the  sun  was  vertical  there  45  days  before  the 
summer  solstice.  (Gomp.  Plin.  vi.  30.)  The  pyra- 
mids aeattered  over  the  pfauns  of  this  mesopotunian 
region  indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  cities 
besides  the  capital  The  ruins  which  have  been 
discovered  are,  however,  those  of  either  temples  or 
public  monuments,  for  the  cities  themselves,  being 
built  of  palm-branches  and  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
speedily  crumbled  away  in  a  latitude  to  which  the 
tropical  rains  partially  extend.  (Ritter,  Africa, 
p.  542.)  Tbe  remains  of  Heroe  itself  sU  lie  be- 
tween 16°  and  17°  lat.  N.,  and  are  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  The  most  southerly  of  them  are  found 
at  Kaga-gAd-ardcn.  Here  have  been  discovered 
the  ruins  of  four  temples,  built  in  the  Aegyptian 
style,  but  of  htte  data.  The  largest  of  them  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  deity  Ammon.  The 
principal  portico  of  this  temple  is  detached  from  the 
main  building, —  an  nnusnal  practice  in  Aegyptian 
architecture, — and  is  approached  through  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  7  feet  high,  and  also  bearing  the  ram's 
head.  Tbe  sculptures,  like  those  of  Aegypt,  re- 
present historical  events, — Ammon  receiving  the 
homage  of  a  queen,  or  a  king  hoMing  his  captives 
by  the  hair,  and  preparing  to  strike  off  their  heads 
with  an  axe.  At  Wood  Naja,  abeut  a  mile  from 
the  Astapns,  are  the  remains  of  a  sandstone  temple, 
89  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  the  capital  of  its 
columns  tbe  figures  and  emblems  of  Ptah,  Athor, 
and  Typhon.  These  ruins  are  amidst  mounds  of 
brick,  which  betoken  the  former  presence  of  an 
extensive  city.  Again,  16  or  17  miles  west  of  the 
Astapus,  and  among  the  hollows  of  the  sandstone 
hills,  surrounded  by  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  El- 
Maaourat.  Eight  temples,  connected  with  one 
another  by  galleries  or  colonnades,  and  divided  into 
courts  and  cloisters,  are  here  found.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eastern  bank,  however,  and  about  2  miles 
from  the  river,  are  found  groups  of  pyramids,  which 
mark  the  site  of  a  necropolis  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  city :  they  are  80  in  number,  and  of  various 
dimensions;  the  base  of  the  largest  being  63  feet 
square,  of  the  smallest   less   than  12  feet.     Tli* 
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loKot  of  these  (TTamids  is  aboat  160  feet  in 
haght.  Some  of  these  have  endently  been  niTal 
tomhs.  None  of  the  bnildings  of  jMeroe,  indeed, 
cm  elum  a  remote  antiquity.  The  scnlptares  as 
well  as  the  pyramids  bear  the  impress  of  the  decline 
of  AegTptian  art,  and  even  tnces  of  Greek  anihi- 
teetnte;  and  this  drenmstance  is  one  of  many  in- 
dications that  Meroe  dertred  its  ciTiliaati<ai  from 
Aegypt,  and  did  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  transmit 
an  earlier  ciTilisation  to  the  Nile  valley.  And  yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  Meroe  received  either  its  arts 
or  its  pectiliar  forms  of  civil  polity  Inm  Aegypt, 
either  entirely,  or  at  any  very  remote  epoch  of  time. 
Their  points  ii  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  difference, 
forbid  the  snpposition  of  direct  transmission:  for, 
ou  the  one  hand,  the  architeetnre  and  scniptntes  of 
Meroe  betray  the  inferiority  of  a  later  age,  and  its 
avil  government  is  not  modelled  npon  that  of  the 
Pbarwhs.  One  remarkable  featnre  in  the  latter  is 
that  the  soeptn  was  so  often  held  by  female  sove- 
letgits;  whereas  in  Aegypt  we  find  a  qneen  reg- 
nant only  once  mentioned  —  Nitoeris,  in  the  Srd 
dynasty.  Again,  the  pofity  of  Ueroe  appean  to 
have  been  in  great  measure  sacerdotal  long  after 
Aegypt  bad  ceased  to  be  goremed  by  a  pnre  theo- 
cracy. Yet,  that  tlie  civilisation  of  Heroe  was  in- 
digenona,  the  general  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes 
of  this  portion  of  Libya  in  all  ages  rendere  highly 
improbable.  From  whatever  quarter  the  ruling 
caste  of  this  ancient  kingdom  may  have  come,  it 
bears  all  the  tokens,  both  in  what  we  know  of  its 
laws,  and,in  what  is  visible  of  its  arts,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  conquering  race  presiding  over  a  sobject 
peo|de. 

The  most  probabk  theory  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing, since  it  will  account  for  tiie  inferiority  of  the 
arts  and  for  the  resemblance  of  the  polity  of  Heroe 
to  that  of  Aegypt : — 

Strabo,  quoting  Eratosthenes  (zvii.  p.  786),  says 
that  the  Sembritae  were  subject  to  Meroe;  and 
apun  he  relates,  from  Artemidoms,  that  the  Sem- 
britae ruled  Heroe.  The  name  of  Sembritae,  he 
adds,  signifies  immigrants,  and  they  are  governed  by 
a -queen.  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  81)  mentions  fonr 
islands  of  the  Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or 
mora  towna,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are 
evidently  not  mere  river-islands,  but  tracts  between 
the  streams  which  intersect  that  part  of  Libya — the 
modem  kingdom  of  Samaar.  Herodotus,  in  whom 
is  the  earliest  allusion  to  these  Sembritae  (ii.  30), 
calls  them  Automoli,  that  is  voluntary  exiles  or 
immigrants,  and  adds  that  they  dwelt  as  far  above 
Meroe,  as  the  latter  is  fiom  Syene,  L  e.,  a  two 
moutlis'  voyage  up  the  river.  Now,  we  know  that, 
in  the  reign  oi  Psammetichus  (b.  c.  658 — 614),  the 
military  caste  withdrew  from  Aegypt  in  anger, 
because  their  privileges  had  been  invaded  by  that 
monarch ;  and  tradition  uniformly  assigns  Aethiopia, 
a  vague  name,  as  their  place  of  refuge.  The  num- 
ber of  these  ezilea  was  very  considerable,  enough  — 
even  if  we  rAluce  the  numbei^s  of  Herodotus  (ii.  31), 
240,000,  to  a  tenth — to  enable  warriors,  well  armed 
and  disciplined,  to  bring  under  subjection  the  scat- 
tered and  barbarous  tribes  of  Setmaar.  The  islands 
of  the  Sembritae,  surrounded  by  rivers,  were  easy  of 
defence:  the  soil  and  productions  of  Meroe  proper 
would  attract  exiles  acccnstomed  to  the  rich  Nile 
valley ;  while,  at  the  distance  of  two  month's  journey, 
thry  were  secure  against  invasion  from  Aegypt. 
Having  revolted  from  a  king  rendered  powerful  by 
bis  army,  they  mnild  naturally  establish  a  form  of 
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goremnient  in  which  the  royal  anthoity  was  limited ; 
and,  recurring  to  the  en  when  the  monareh  wai 
elected  by  or  from  the  sacerdotal  caste,  they  ap- 
parently reorganised  a  theocracy,  in  which  the  royal 
power  was  so  restricted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  held 
by  male  or  female  sovereigns  indifferently, — for  then 
wen  kings  as  well  as  qneens  of  Heroe. 

Agam,  the  condition  of  the  arta  in  this  soothem 
kingdom  points  to  a  similar  cooelnsico.  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  Meroe,  though 
copied  from  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  valley,  and 
bnrowing  names  from  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  an 
all  of  a  comparatively  laeent  date;  long,  indeed,  pos- 
terior to  the  age  when  the  arts  of  Aegypt  wen 
likely  either  to  be  derived  fkm  the  soath,  or  to  bs 
conveyed  np  the  river  by  conquest  or  eommereial 
interooaree.  The  structures  of  Heroe,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  explored  hitherto,  indicate  less  a 
regular  than  an  interrupted  intercourse  between  the 
kingdoms  above  and  below  Syene,  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  these  monuments  bear  also  many 
vestiges  even  of  later  Greek  and  Soman  times,  we 
may  infer  that  the  original  Sembritae  were,  during 
many  generations,  recruited  by  exiles  from  Aegypt, 
to  whmn  the  government  of  their  Macedonian  or 
Boman  conquerors  may  have  been  irksome  or  oppres- 
tire.  Knally,  the  native  tribes  of  &nna<ir  live 
principally  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  whereas  the 
population  of  Heroe  was  agricultural.  New  emi- 
grants from  Aegypt  would  naturally  revert  to  tillage, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  productiveness  of 
its  alluvial  plains.  The  whole  subject,  indeed,  is  in- 
vdved  in  much  obscurity,  ance  the  ancient  Meroe  is 
in  many  puts  inaccessible;  partly  from  its  immense 
tracts  of  jungle,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts,  and  partly 
from  the  fevera  which  prevail  in  a  clhnate  where  a 
brief  sesson  of  tropical  rtun  is  succeeded  by  many 
months  of  drought.  From  the  little  that  has  been 
discovered,  however,  we  seem  warranted  in  at  least 
snrmising  that  Meroe  was  indirectly  a  colony  of 
Aegypt,  and  repeated  in  a  rude  form  its  peculiar 
civilisation.  (See  Heeren,  African  Ifaiumt,  voL  L 
Meroe ;  Coolev's  Ptolemy  and  the  JfiUf  Cailliand, 
f/jfe  de  Meroe,  Ac.)  [W.  B.  D." 

MEROM.     [Paiakstina.] 

MEROZ  (Kfp^,  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  Judges  (v.  23),  apparently  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
The  tradition  of  its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopit:s  of  Gaz*,  who  bad  attempted  in 
vain  to  recover  it.  (Roland,  Palatttina,  m.v.  p. 
896.)  [G.  W.] 

JIKRVA.  [GALt-AECiA,  p.  934,  a.] 

MERULA  QMenla),  a  river  of  Ligoria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  a.  7),  who  places  it 
between  Albium  Intemeliom  (^Viatmiglia)  and 
Albium  Ingaunum  (Albenga).  The  name  is  still 
retained  (according  to  the  best  maps)  by  a  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  Capo 
delle  Mek,  about  10  miles  W.  of  ABmiga,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiurm  dAndora,  from  the 
village  of  that  name  near  its  mouth.      [E.  H.  B.] 

MERUS  (Mqpss),  a  town  of  Phrygia,  which  is 
mentioned  only  in  Uie  ecclesiastical  writers  as  situ- 
ated in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  on  the  south-east  of 
Cotyaeum.  (Hierocl.  p.  677;  Socrat.  But  £cckt. 
iii.  IS;  Sozomen,  v.  11 ;  Constant.  Porphyr.ds  Them, 
i.  4.)  Some  believe  that  the  ruins  near  Sovatldn 
(commonly  called  Ihgavlu),  of  which  Fellows  heard 
(^Discov.  in  Lycia,  p.  134,  &c.),  belong  to  Meros, 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  24,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
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IIKSANITES  SIXUS. 


HESAHITES  SINUS  (H<iray<n|t,  ■].  Matra- 
rtnit  K^vof),  a  bay  at  the  eztrama  north  of  the 
Arabian  cout  of  the  Pertim  Gulf.  (Ptol.  t.  19. 
§  L  vi.  7.  §  19.)  Fortter  finda  the  modem  rapre- 
■aatatire  of  the  ancient  name  in  the  Phrat  Mimm 
if  D'Anville,  at  the  mouth  «f  the  Eopbrates,  or  the 
Shal-<d-Arab.  {Arabia,  vol.  iL  p.  55.)  "  The 
coincidence  of  names,"  he  says,  "is  important,  aa 
placing  it  in  oar  power  to  point  ont  two  towni 
which  Ptolemj  disposes  close  to  this  hay ;  ris, 
Idicara  ('Uimipci)  in  El-Kadgr,  a  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  dd  bed  of  the  Eaphrates,  and  Jucara 
('loiHtdfia),  in  DijaUin,  an  ancient  town,  now  in 
ruins,  20  miles  south  of  Et-Kaier,  now  Cops 
BoMm'  (p.  214).  [G.  W.] 

HESA'MBBIA  (H<iraM(f>(i|,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  38), 
s  small  place,  apparently  a  chetsonesns  on  the 
■oothem  coast  of  Penis,  the  present  Abu  Air.  (Vin- 
cent,  Vby.  oflfearehv,  I  p.  394.)  [V.l 

HESA'MBRIA.    [Mesembru.] 

MESCHE  MONS  (HnrxDoiL  'U^nx',  PtoL  ir.  9. 
§  6),  a  mountain  of  Interior  Africa,  S.  of  the 
equator,  which  Ptolemy  (JL  e.)  places  in  W.  long. 
25°,  and  which  may  be  identified  with  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Mahee  or  Kong  MomUaiai,  to  the  N.  of 
Oaiomeg.  [E.B.J.] 

ME'SCHELA  (Hnrx^Ao,  Diod.  xz.  57,  58),  a 
town  of  Nnmidia,  taken  by  Eomachns,  the  general 
of  AKithocles.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKSE.    [Mtlab.] 

MESE.    [Stoichades.] 

MESE'HBRIA  {MtanitgpU,  Dor.  Mtaaftlpla : 
JSth.  MtajinSpuwis),  1.  lia  important  Greek  city 
in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Eozine 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemns  (Scymn.  Ch.  738); 
consequently  upon  the  confines  of  Moesia,  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  8).  Strabo  (rii. 
p.  319)  relates  that  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
garians,  and  that  it  was  originally  called  Henebria 
(MsrcCfiia)  after  its  foonder  Henas ;  Stephanas  B. 
(t.  e.)  says  that  its  original  name  was  Melsembria 
(MtXjnit^ta),  from  its  founder  Helsas ;  and  both 
writers  state  that  the  termination  -iria  was  the 
Thracian  word  for  town.  According  to  the  Ano- 
nymous Periplns  of  the  Enzine  (p.  14)  Hesembria 
was  founded  by  Chalcedonians  at  the  time  of  tlie 
expedition  of  Darius  against  Scythia ;  but  according 
to  Herodotus  (ri.  33)  it  was  foundad  a  little  later, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  by  Byzantine 
and  Chalcedonian  fhgitifea.  These  statements  may, 
however,  be  reconciled  by  snpposing  that  the  Thra- 
cian town  was  originally  colonized  by  Megarians,  and 
afterwards  received  additional  colonists  from  By- 
zantium and  Chalcedon.  Mesembria  was  one  of  the 
cities,  forming  the  Greek  Pentapolis  on  the  Euzine, 
the  other  four  being  Odessns,  Tomi,  Istriani  and  Apol- 
loniaUe.  (See  BiSckh,  /mcr.  vol  it  p.  996.)  He- 
sembria is  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  bat  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  a  late  period.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18  ;  Ptol.  L  c. ;  Tab.  T'eut) 

2.  A  Greek  city-of  Thrace,  on  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

and  not  fiv  from  the  mouth  of  the  Linns.  (H  od. 
TiL  IDS ;  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.) 

HESE'ME  (Mfimi'il,  Strab.  ii.  p.  84),  a  small 
tract  of  land  in  ancient  Hesopotamia,  about  the 
axact  position  of  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, owing  to  the  indistinct  and  confused  ac- 
connts  of  it  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient 
antbon.     The  real  cause  of  this  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  were  two  districts  at  no  great  distance 
one  from  the  otbsr,  both  of  which,  from  similar 
reasons,  bars  the  name  of  Hesene,  or  Middle-Land. 
One  of  these  was  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tigiia, 
where  that  river  is  divided  into  two  branches,  cor- 
reapondiog  to  the  modem  tract  called  Skat-al-Arvb 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Wtmirfi.)     To  this  Meaene  most 
be  referred   the  passage  in   Philostorgius  (B.  E. 
iii.  7),  in  which  he  states  that  the  Tigris,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
forming  an  extensive  island,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Meseni.     To  this  also  belongs  the  Meseoe,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Trajan  by  Dion  Cassins, 
who  calls  it  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  over  which 
Athambilas  was  the  ruler  (Ixviii.  28).     The  other 
was  much  higher  up  on  the  same  river,  and  has 
derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  capital  Apameia. 
Stephanos  speaks  of  this  tract  in  two  places  ;  first 
(a.  V.  'AT(V<ia),  where  he  states  that  that  d^  is 
surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  where  that  river  is  di- 
vided into  two  streams,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
hand  is  called  Delas,  and  that  on  the  left  bears  the 
name  of  Tigris  ;  and  secondly  (s.  s.  'OpaSa),  where 
he  asserts  that  Oratha  is  a  town  of  Mesene,  which 
is  near  the  Tigris,  according  to  Arrian,  in  the  1 6th 
book  of  bis  Parthica. 

Pliny  evidently  refers  to  this  Meaene,  when  be  is 
speaking  of  Apameia,  which  town  he  states  to  have 
been  125  miles  on  this  side  (i.e.  to  the  N.)  of 
Seleaceia;  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  chan- 
nels, by  one  of  which  it  flows  to  the  S.  and  to 
Sekuceia,  washing  all  along  Mesene  (vi.  27.  s.  31). 
There  might  have  been  some  doubt  to  which  Mesene 
Ammianus  refers ;  but  ss  he  mentions  Teredon, 
which  was  near  the  month  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  former  one  (zxiv.  3). 
The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apameian 
Mesene  has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  by  Lieut. 
Lynch ;  and,  from  his  observaUons,  it  seems  almost 
owtain  that  the  more  northern  Mesene  wss  the 
territory  now  comprehended  between  tlie  Dijeii 
and  the  Tigris.  (_Jiog.  Geogr.  Jaunt.  voL  ix.  n. 
473.)  [V.] 

MESMA.    [HsDMA.] 

ME'SOA  or  ME'SSOA.    [Sparta.] 

MESOBOA.    [Arcadia,  p.  193,  Noi  IS.] 

MESOGAEA.    [AmcA,  p.  322.] 

MESaOIS  or  MESSO'GIS  (Mfiraryis,  VLttrtrtt. 
7fs),  the  chief  moantain  of  Lydin,  belonging  to  the 
trunk  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  extending  on  the  north 
of  the  Maeander,  into  which  it  sends  numeraus  small 
streams,  from  Celaenae  to  Mycale,  which  fonna  its 
western  termination.  Its  slopes  wsre  known  in 
antiquity  to  produce  an  excellent  kind  of  wine. 
(Strab.  xiv.  pp.  629,  636,  637,  648,  650;  Stepb. 
B.  «.  r.;  Ptol.  T.  2.  §  13,  where  Vlurifra  is,  uo 
doubt,  only  a  cormpt  form  of  Mco'srylf.)  Mounts 
Factyes  and  Thorax,  near  its  western  extremity, 
are  only  branches  of  Mesogis,  and  even  the  larse 
range  of  Mount  Tmolus  is,  in  reality,  only  an  off- 
slioot  of  it.  Its  modem  Turkish  name  is  Ketttauh 
Dagh,  that  is,  chestnut  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

MESOPOTA'MU  (ji  Vlutmontda),  an  ezteiixivt 
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Sstrict  of  Western  Ana,  deriTing  its  name  from  its 
position  between  the  two  great  riven  Enphiates  and 
Tigris.  It  was  honnded  on  the  II.  \>y  Armenia  and 
the  S.  bnnch  of  H.  Taoras,  on  the  E.  iy  the 
Tigris,  on  theW.  by  the  Enphrates,  and  on  the 
&  \}j  the  Uedian  Wall,  which  separated  it  finm 
Babylonia.  (Strab.  xn.  p.  746;  PtoL  v.  18. 
§  1.)  PUny  apparently  extends  it  on  the  smtfaem 
side  as  far  as  the  Pertim  Gidf(y.  S4.  s.  91) ;  Init, 
like  many  other  ancient  provinces,  its  limits  varied 
mnch  at  difierent  periods, — it  being  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprehend  Babylonia,  at  other  times 
to  as  to  take  in  parts  of  Syria. 

Uesopotamia  is  noticed  among  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  bmnan  nu»  which  ire  have  in  the 
Biblb  It  is  ccnunonly  known  by  three  title*  in 
Holy  Srriptnre :  either  Asak  Naharaik  (or 
"Syria  of  the  Two  Waters"),  as  in  Ceit.  xziv.  10; 
or  Padax  Arak  ("Syria  of  the  Plain"),  as  in 
Celt.  xxzi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9 ;  or  Seoeh- 
Aram,  "  the  field  of  Aram"  (foe.  xii.  12),  corre- 
spooding  with  the  "Campi  Hesopotimiae"  of 
Curtins  (iiL  2.  §  3,  iv  9.  §  6).  Then  are  indeed 
plans  where  Aram  Haharaiic  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the  more  northern  por- 
tion of  it  (Deut.  xxiii.  4) ;  while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  supposed  to  comprehend  only 
tlie  flat  country  of  the  plain ;  for  Balaam,  who  is 
eaid  to  have  beni  a  native  of  Aram  Uaharaim  {DaU. 
xxiiL  4),  is  also  in  another  place  stated  to  have 
been  "  brought  fivm  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  East."  {NanA.  xxiii.  7.)  It  is  not  certain 
how  soon  in  history  this  conntry  acqaired  its  Greek 
title,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  modification  of  the 
meaning  of  the/niginal  Hebrew  word, — probably, 
however,  not  till  after  Alexander's  invssion  of  the 
East  (Cf.  Arrian,  viL  7 ;  Tadt.  ^nn.  vi.  37.) 
The  translators  of  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
sometimes  WtamnmitSa  2vptai,  and  sometimes 
simply  HnrnvroyJa.  In  the  Bible  we  hare  men- 
ti<n  of  one  mler  who  is  called  a  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
CusAoM-AuhKiani,  to  whom  the  children  of  Isni'l 
were  subject  for  eight  years.  {Judg.  iiL  8,  10.) 
The  modem  Arabic  name  Al-Jaunk  (the  isUnd) 
describes  its  locality  accurately;  but  the  modem 
province  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  ancient. 

The  whole  conntry  (as  known  at  least  to  the  later 
writers)  appears  to  have  borne  much  the  same  cba- 
ncter  as  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  the 
same  products.  It  was  throughout  well  wooded, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  principal 
streams ;  and  some  of  the  timber  must  hare  been 
of  a  large  size,  as  Trajan  built  a  fleet  in  the  neigb- 
honrbood  of  Nisibis  during  the  Parthian  War 
(Dion  Caaa.  Ixviii.  26),  and  Sevems  one  in  sub- 
sequent times  from  the  woods  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Its  ex- 
tensive plaina  aSbrded  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle 
(Cart.  T.  1.  §  12 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  8),  and  its 
'Wilder  and  less  frequented  districts  were  the  haunts 
of  the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle.  (Strsb. 
xvi.  747;  Ammian.  xviii.  7.)  The  same  character 
it  possesses  now ;  though,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
papulation,  and  the  careless  rale  of  its  Turkish 
governors,  much  that  was  formerly  under  cnlti- 
Tatino  has  became  a  deserted  wilderness.  Among 
its  natural  products  Strabo  mentions  especially 
naphtha,  amamnm,  and  a  stone  called  gangitis  or 
gsgatis  (perhaps  a  kind  of  anthracite  coal).  (Cf. 
Schol.  ad  Nicandr.  Ther.  87 ;  PUn.  x.  3.  s.  4  ; 
Dioscorid.  v.  146.) 
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Though  Mesopotamia  is  for  the  most  part  a  fiat 
country,  the  andents  reckoned  some  mountains 
which  were  along  its  northern  boundary,  as  be- 
longing to  this  division  of  Asia.  These  were  Hoas 
Hasius  (now  Karja  BagUar),  one  of  the  eonthem 
outlying  spars  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus ; 
and  H.  Sihoabas  (now  Shgar),  which  may  be 
eonsidend  as  an  extension  to  the  S.  of  the  M. 
Itisias.  The  latter  is  nearly  isolated  from  the 
main  ranges  on  the  M.,  and  extends  on  the  NE.  to 
the  nelghboorhood  of  the  Tigris.  The  two  most 
important  riven  of  Mesopotamia  are,  as  we  have 
stated,  those  which  formed  its  W.  and  E.  boundaries, 
the  Enphrates  and  Tigris  ;  but  besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller,  but  not  wholly  unimportant 
streams,  which  tnverse  it  as  affluents  of  the  former 
rivers.  These  were  the  Chabokas  (JKIuMr) ;  the 
Saocx>ras,  perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  Xeno- 
I^on  calls  Mascas  {Anab.  i.  5.  §  4) ;  the  Beuas  or 
Biuecha  ;  and  the  MTODomua  (Annei.)  Under 
the  Roman  Empire,  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  western  was  called  Osrhoene, 
while  the  eastern  continued  to  bear  its  ancient 
name.  It  was  conquered  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  115, 
who  took  Singars  and  Nitlbis,  and  formed  the 
three  Koman  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  of  which  Mesopotamia  reached  as  ta 
as  the  Penim  Gulf.  (Diun  Cass.  Ixviil  22.  23 ; 
Eatrop.  viii.  3 ;  Euseb.  p.  165,  ed.  Scalig. ;  Malabu, 
p.  274,  ed.  Bonn.)  But  even  Tnyan  eoold  not 
retain  his  conquests  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  29),  and 
they  were  given  up  by  Hadrian  of  his  own  accord. 
(Spartian,^adr.S;  Eutrop.viii.6.)  Under H.Aure- 
lius,  Mesopotamia  was  again  conquered  by  L.  Verus, 
as  &r  as  the  Median  Wall  (S.  Bufus,  Bnv.  14)  ; 
and  the  conquest  was  farther  secured  by  the  found- 
ation of  the  colonies  of  Carrfaae  on  the  Chaboras 
and  Singars,  to  which  Septimius  Sevems  added 
those  of  Misibis  and  Rhesaena.  But  this  province 
was  a  constant  cause  of  war  between  the  Fenian 
and  Boman  empires ;  and  at  length  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Pendens  by  Jovian  in 
A.  D.  363.  After  this  time  Mesopotamia  contained 
two  irofx"" :  Osrbotne,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Chaboras,  with  the  capital  Edessa;  and  Meso- 
potamia, extending  as  fiu"  south  as  Dara,  and  having 
Amida  as  its  capital.  The  province  was  governed 
by  a  Praeses.  (Marqnardt,  in  Becker's  Somuck. 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  pp.  204,  seq.) 

The  most  important  cities  of  this  province  wer« 
Bathab  or  Bathhab;  Cabrhae;  Circesihh; 
NiBiBis  or  Antiocheia  Mygdoniae;  and  SlH- 
OARA.  [V] 

ME'SPILA  (M^n-iAo,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  §  10), 
an  ancient  deserted  city  of  Assyria,  noticed  by 
Xenophon  on  his  retreat  northwards  from  Babylonia. 
He  describes  it  ss  shout  6  parasanes  from  Larissa, 
on  the  same  (or  left)  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  men- 
tions that  tlie  town  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Medes,  and  that  its  walls  were  of  immense  siie,  the 
foundations  being  of  polished  shelly  lunestone,  50 
feet  in  breadth  and  height;  and  the  part  above, 
made  of  brick,  being  100  feet  high  and  50  broad. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  work  he  states  to 
have  been  6  parasangs.  He  mentions,  as  a  report, 
that  on  the  Medians  being  conquered  by  the  Pereians, 
the  queen,  who  was  a  Median,  fled  to  this  place ; 
and  that,  when  subsequentlv  the  place  was  besieged 
by  the  Pereians,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
tske  it,  had  not  Zeus  sided  them  with  his  lightning. 
>  Then  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mespila  is  represented 
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bj  tlie  praaent  Motal, — the  name  of  which  is  pr»- 
Intblj  a  corraption  of  the  old  name,— and  that  the 
rains  of  Kojpmjik,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(now  certainly  ascertained,  bj  Colonel  Kawlinson's 
decipherment  of  the  inacriptiona  found  there,  to 
have  been  a  raat  palace  erected  by  Sennacherib), 
ore  thoae  which  Xenophou  beheld  in  a  state  much 
leas  injured  by  time  and  violence  than  they  ar« 
at  present.  (Layard,  NinevA  and  SabfUm,  p. 
638.)  [V.] 

MESSA  (Miaari),  one  of  the  nine  dtia  of  La- 
oonia  enumerated  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet 
ol ro^vTfripav,  "abounding  in  pigeons"  (/i.  ii.  502). 
Strabo  says  tiut  the  poution  of  Hessa  was  unknown 
(viii.  p.  364) ;  bat  Pausaniaa  mentions  a  town  and 
harbour,  named  Hessa  (iii.  25.  §  9),  which  is  iden- 
tified by  most  modem  scholars  with  the  Homeric 
town.  This  Hessa,  now  Meaqm,  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Moni,  between  Hippola  and 
Oetylus ;  and  the  elib  in  the  oeighboarhnod  are 
said  to  abound  in  wild  pigeons.  (Leslie,  Mono, 
vol.  i.  p.  286  ;  Boblaye,  Seehenha,  4v.  p.  91 ; 
Curtius,  Peloponnaoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.)  Leake, 
however,  has  subsequently  conjectured  that  Uessa 
corresponds  to  Miatrd  in  the  Spartan  plain,  partly 
on  account  of  its  site,  and  partly  because  the 
Messa  of  Pausanias  could  never,  from  its  sitoation, 
luve  been  a  place  of  much  importance.  (^Pelopon- 
naiaca,  p.  357.)  But  there  does  not  apjiear  any 
HufBcient  reason  for  rejecting  the  identity  of  the 
Messn  of  Pausinias  with  the  Messe  of  Homer. 

MESSABATFNE  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31 ;  Mcir<TO. 
CoTuni.  Strab.  xi.  p.  524  :  EtA.  Mtaragirat,  Ptd. 
n.  4.  §  3),  a  narrow  district  in  the  mid-land  of 
Susiana  (as  indeed  its  name  implies),  situated  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  under  Mt.  Oainbalidua  (one  of  the 
Buulhern  spurs  of  Mu  Zagrxs),  to  the  N.  of  the  tribe 
iif  the  Coesiaei.  Strsbo  states  that  it  lias  under 
Zagrus,  and  h  either  a  part  of  Media,  or,  as  others 
hold,  of  Elymaea  (zi.  p.  524) :  in  another  place  he 
calls  Massabntice  an  rparchate  of  Elymaea,  and 
adds  that  the  best  pass  into  Assyria  lay  through  it 
(xvi.  p.  744).  Ptolemy  (/.  c),  who  does  not  mention 
the  district  by  its  name,  makes  the  Messabatae  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraetacene,  itself  a  subdivision  of 
Pemis,  sdjoining  Media.  [V.] 

MESSA'NA  or  HESSE'KE  (Meffff^n)  in  almost 
all  Greek  aothors,  bot  the  Doric  form  Mtaaiya, 
which  is  foond  in  Pindar,  was  univbially  in  nae 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  was  fix)m  them 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  always  write  the  name 
Meauma:  £th.  Mciririfviot  and  Mffftrdnai,  Meosa- 
nensis:  Mtuina),  an  important  city  of  Sicily,  sitoated 
on  the  strait  which  divided  that  ishmd  from  Italy, 
nearly  opposite  to  Rhegium,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  Ciipe  Pelorus,  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  isUnd. 
It  was  originally  called  Zaiicu  (Zdyic^q:  £th. 
ZayxKaios),  a  Same  said  to  be  of  Sicnlian  origin,  de- 
rived from  ZdrynXoy,  which  in  the  language  of  that 
people  meant  a  sickle,  and  was  obviously  applied  to 
the  spot  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  curved 
spit  or  point  of  sand  which  encloses  its  port.  (Thnc. 
vi.  4;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ZttyAl;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268; 
Diod.  iv.  85.)  From  this  derivation  of  the  name  it 
would  appear  probable  that  there  was  a  Sicnlian  set- 
tlement on  the  spot,  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  bnt  no  mention  of  this  is  found  in  history, 
and  all  ancient  writers  describe  Zancle  as  a  Cbalddic 
colony.  According  to  Thucydides  it  was  at  first 
founded  by  a  band  of  pirates  from  the  Italian  Cnmae, 
itself  a  colony  of  Cbalcis;  but  the  advaotagcoua 
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sitnatioo  of  the  phce  soon  led  to  the  establishmeirt 
there  of  a  more  regular  colony,  consisting  of  settlers 
from  Chalcis  and  the  other  cities  of  Enboea,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Perieres  of  Chalcis  and  Cratae- 
menes  of  Cumae,  who  became  the  joint  founders  or 
Oekists  of  the  new  colony  (Thue.  vL  4).  This  state- 
ment of  Thncydides  is  confirmed  in  its  leading  points 
by  Pauaanias;  while  Scyinnus  Chins,  as  well  as 
Stiabo,  thoDgh  agreeing  in  it*  Chalcidic  origin,  re- 
present it  aa  founded  immediately  from  the  Chalcidie 
colony  of  Naxos  in  Sicily.  (Pans.  iv.  83.  §  7 ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  284—266;  Strab.  tI  p.  368.)  From  this  last 
version  we  may  infer  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  of 
mora  recent  origin  than  Naxos,  and  therefore  not 
founded  till  after  735  b.  c.  ;  but  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  precise,  or  even  approximate  date,  of  its  esta- 
blishment. Of  its  early  history  we  know  scarcely 
anything;  bnt  we  may  probably  infer  that  it  ra« 
early  to  a  Sourishing  condition,  from  the  circumstancv 
that  the  Zanclaeans  were  able  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  b.  a  to  establish  two  colonies  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island:  Mylae,  about  30  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Pekims,  and  Himera,  mnch  further  to  the  W. 
(Tbuc.  vi.  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  288;  Stiab.  vL  p.  272.) 
The  latter  grew  up  into  a  great  and  powerful  city, 
but  Mylae  appears  to  havs  continued  for  tlio  mobt 
part  a  mere  dependency  of  Zancle.     (Strab.  L  e.) 

The  Zanckuona  appear  to  have  beoi  still  desirous 
of  extending  their  colonial  system  in  this  direction, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  induce  fresh  settlers  from  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
enterprise,  when  the  fiill  of  Miletua  in  B.  c  494 
gave  a  fmh  impulse  to  emigration  £ram  that  quarter. 
A  large  body  of  Samians,  together  with  some  of  the 
surviving  Milesians,  were  in  consequence  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Zaiidaeans,  and  set  out 
for  Sicily,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  N.  coast  between  Mylae  and  Himera,  which 
was  commonly  known  as  "  the  Fair  Shore  °  (t)  KoAl^ 
'Aim(.)  But  having  arrived,  on  their  way,  at  Locri 
Epizefdiyrii,  they  ware  hers  persuaded  by  AnaxJUs, 
tyrant  of  Bhegium,  to  take  a  treacherous  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Zanclaean  troops,  who  were 
engaged  in  military  operations  elsewhere,  and  surprise 
the  city  of  Zancle  itself.  That  city  was  at  this  time 
under  the  government  of  a  despot  named  Scythes,  to 
whom  Herodotus  gives  the  title  of  Ung.  On  finding 
themselves  thus  betrayed,  the  Zanclaeans  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  powsrfnl  Hippocrates,  despot  of 
Gela ;  but  that  monarch  in  his  torn  betrayed  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  them  to  recover  possession  of 
Zancls,  made  common  cause  with  the  Ssmions,  whom 
he  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  while  he 
threw  Scythes  into  prison,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Zanclaeans  into  captivity.  (Herod,  vi.  23 
—24;  Thnc  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  S93;  Arist.  PoL  v. 
3.)  By  this  sodden  rsvolntion,  the  Samians  found 
themselvee  in  undisputed  possession  of  Zancle,  bnt 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  acquisition.  Not 
many  years  afterwards  they  were  in  their  turn  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Anaxilas  himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  expelled  them  from  the  city,  which  he 
peopled  with  a  mixed  body  of  colonista,  while  he 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Messene,  in  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  that  name  in  Greece,  from  which  his  own 
anoeston  derived  their  descent.  (Thnc  vL  4;  Uerod. 
vii.  164;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.) 

The  exact  period  of  this  revolatioD  cannot  he  de- 
termined with  certainty ;  but  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Samians  at  Zancle  cannot  be  carried  back  farther 
than  B,  c.  493,  while  their  subBcqaent  expuhiian  or 
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subjwtion  by  AnasUas  miut  hare  occnmd  some 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  b.  c.  476.  It  ii  certain 
thai  at  that  pariod  h»  bad  been  for  some  time  roler 
both  of  Bhegiom  and  Zancle,  the  latter  of  which, 
according  to  one  account,  he  had  placed  under  the 
nominal  (rovemment  of  his  son  Cleophron  or  Leo- 
phion.  (Diod.  xi.  48;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pylh.  ii.  34.) 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  before  the  close  of  his  reign 
Zancle  had  assnmed  the  name  of  Messeoe  or  Mes- 
Baoa,  by  which  it  has  erer  since  been  known.  The 
ermr  of  Pausanias,  who  carries  back  the  whole  set- 
tlement, and  with  it  the  reign  of  Anasilas  to  the 
clou  of  the  Second  Messenian  War,  B.  c  668,  has 
been  snffieiently  refated  bj  Bentley  (IHu.  m  Pha- 
laris,  -pp.  204 — 224.)  It  is  probable  that  he  con- 
foonded  the  Second  Messenian  War  with  the  Third, 
which  was  really  oontempanuieous  witJi  the  reign  of 
Anaxibs  (Clinton,  F.0.  toI.  i.  p.  357);  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  fogitires  fram  the  Utter  were 
among  the  fresh  settlers  established  by  Anaxilas  at 
the  time  of  the  colonisation  of  Messana.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  Samians  were  by  no  means 
absolotely  expelled,  as  stated  by  Thncydides,  but 
continned  to  inhabit  the  city  tt^etber  with  the  new 
coI<austs,  thongh  deprired  of  their  excIa.siTe  ascend- 
ancy. (Herod.  TiL  164;  Siefert,iranc&-J/eMana, 
p.  16.) 

The  Messanians  for  some  time  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  neighbours  of  Rbeginm :  they  passed, 
after  the  death  oif  Anaxilas,  under  the  gOTemment 
of  Micythos,  and  snbseqnently  of  the  two  uma  of 
Anaxilas:  but,  after  the  death  of  Hieron,  and  the  ox- 
puUion  of  his  brother  Tbrasybalus  from  Syracuse, 
lliey  took  the  opportunity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  drive  out  their  despots  and 
assert  their  freedom  and  independence,  B.  c.  461. 
(Diod.  zl  59,  66,  76.)  A  large  body  of  the 
foreign  settlers,  who  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
by  the  tyrants,  were  npon  this  occasion  established 
in  the  territory  of  Hessana,  a  proof  that  it  was  at 
this  period  stUI  thinly  peopled:  but  the  city  seems 
to  hare  participated  largely  in  the  praeperity  which 
the  Sicilian  republics  in  general  enjoyed  during  the 
period  that  fallowed,  B.C;  460 — 410.  The  great 
fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
port,  were  natural  advantages  which  qualified  it  to 
become  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Sicily:  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  thronghoot  the  period  in 
tjDeation.  In  B.  c.  426.  their  tranquillity  was,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  the  anival  of  the  Athenian  fieet 
onder  I.acbea,  which  established  itself  at  Rhegium, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits ;  and  from  thence 
made  an  attack  m  Mylae,  a  fortress  and  dependency 
of  the  Messanians,  which,  though  occupied  by  a 
strong  garrison,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Laches, 
with  faia  allies,  hereupon  marched  against  Messana 
itself,  which  waa  unable  to  resist  so  large  a  force, 
and  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Athenian 
alliance.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  But 
the  next-  year  (b.  c.  425)  the  Messanians  hastened 
to  desert  their  new  alliance,  and  join  that  of  the 
Syracneaiu;  and  from  thenceforth  their  port  became 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  combined  Syracusan 
and  Locrian  fleets.  (Tbuc.  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  They 
themselves,  also^  on  one  occasion,  took  courage  to 
make  a  rigorous  attack  on  their  Chalcidic  neigh- 
bonrs  of  Naxos,  and  were  able  to  defeat  the  Na- 
xians  themselves,  and  shut  them  up  within  their 
vails;  bot  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Sica- 
lians  and  Leontines,  who  had  hastened  to  the  relief 
el  Xaxos,  and  who  for  a  short  time  laid  siege,  but 
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without  effect,  to  Messana  itself.  (Thoc.  iv.  25.) 
The  Messanians  were  inclnded  in  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  Sicily,  B.  c  424 ;  but  were  themselves  still 
divided  by  factions,  and  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
for  a  short  period  passed  under  the  actual  dominion 
of  the  Locrians.  (Id.  v.  5.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  41S)  they  wars 
again  independent,  and  on  that  occasion  they  per- 
sisted  in  maintaining  a  neutral  position,  though  in 
vain  solicited  by  the  Athenians  on  one  side,  and 
the  Syracnsans  on  the  other.  An  attempt  of  the 
former  to  make  themselres  masters  of  the  city  by 
treachery  proved  wholly  ineffectnal.  (Diod.  xiiL  4 ; 
Thuc.  vi.  48,  74.)  A  few  years  Uter,  the  Messa- 
nians affbnled  a  hospitable  refuge  to  the  fugitives 
from  Himera,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginians,  B.  c  409  (Died.  xiii.  61),  and  cent 
an  auxiliary  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Agri- 
gentum  against  the  samo  people.     (Id.  86.) 

It  appears  certain  that  Messana  was  at  this 
period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  in  Sicily.  Diodoms  tells  us,  that  the  Messa- 
nians and  Bhegians  together  could  equip  a  fleet  of 
not  less  than  80  triremes  (xiv.  8) ;  and  their  combined 
forces  were  viewed  with  respect,  if  not  with  appre- 
hension, even  by  the  powerful  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(Id.  44.)  But  though  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  that  despot,  the  Messanians  did  not  share  in 
the  strong  sympathies  of  the  Khegians  with  the 
Chalcidio  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana  [RaBOiim], 
and  pursued  an  uncertain  and  vacillating  policy. 
(Diod.  xiv.  8,  40,  44.)  But  while  they  thus 
sought  to  evade  the  hcetility  of  the  Syracusan 
despot,  they  wera  visited  by  a  more  severe  caUmity. 
Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  landed 
in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  396,  having  compelled  Dionysius  to 
fall  back  npon  Syracuse,  himself  advanced  with  a 
large  army  from  Panormos,  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island.  Messana  was  the  in;mediate  object  of 
the  campaign,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its 
port;  and  it  was  so  ill  prepared  for  defence,  that 
notwithstanding  the  spirited  resistance  of  its  citizens, 
it  was  taken  by  Himilcon  with  little  difiicullr. 
Great  part  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  escape  to 
the  surrounding  country  ;  but  the  rest  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  only  the  walls  of  the  city  levelled 
to  the  ground,  but  all  its  buildings  so  studiously 
destroyed  as,  according  to  the  expression  of  Diodoms, 
to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  where  it  had  formerlv 
stood.     (Diod.  xiv.  56 — 58.) 

After  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginans,  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  repeoplc  Messann 
with  the  fugitive  citizens  who  survival,  to  whom 
he  added  fresh  colonists  from  Locri  and  Medma, 
together  with  a  small  body  of  Messanlan  exiles,  but 
the  latter  were  soon  after  transferred  to  the  newly 
founded  city  of  Tyndaris.  (Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Mean- 
while, the  Bhegians,  who  viewed  with  dissatisfaction 
the  footing  thus  established  by  Dionysius  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  their  turn 
an  advanced  post  against  tho  Messanians  by  forti- 
fying Mylae,  where  they  established  the  exiles  from 
Noxos,  Catana,  and  other  cities,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Dionysius.  (Id.  xiv. 
87.)  The  attempt,  however,  proved  abortive  :  the 
Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae,  and  con- 
tinued to  support  Dionysius  in  his  enterprises  againsw 
Bheginm.  (Id.  87,  103.)  After  the  death  of 
that  despot,  we  hear  but  little  of  Messana,  which 
appears  to  have  gradually,  but  slowly,  risen  agun  to 
a  flourishing  condition.    In  B.  c.  357  the  Messa- 
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niuB  are  mentioned  u  sending  assistance  to  Dion 
against  the  jounger  Dion jiius ;  and  after  tlie  death 
of  Dion,  thej  repulsed  an  attempt  of  Callippus  to 
malce  himself  master  of  their  city.  (Diod.  ztL  9 ; 
Pint.  Dim,  58.)  At  a  lomewbat  later  period, 
howerer,  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant  named 
Hippon,  from  whom  they  were  freed  by  Timoleon, 
(b.  c  339),  and  at  the  same  time  detached  from 
the  alliance  of  Cartfaaf;e,  to  which  they  had  been  for 
a  time  compelled  to  adhere.  (Oiod.  xvi.  69 ;  Plat. 
TimoL  20,  34.) 

But  Messana  did  not  long  enjoy  her  newly  r»- 
ooTered  freedom.  Soon  after  tlie  establishment  of 
Agathocles  at  Syracuse,  that  monarch  turned  his 
nima  against  Messana,  and,  though  his  first  attempts, 
in  B.  c.  315,  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  even 
compelled  to  restore  the  fortress  of  Hylae,  of  which 
be  bad  for  a  time  made  himself  master,  a  few  yean 
later,  B.  c  312,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  bis 
power  at  Messana  itself.  (Died.  ziz.  65, 102.)  But 
the  seTerities  which  he  exercised  against  the  party 
which  had  opposed  him  completely  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Messanians,  and  they  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  of  the  ^rant  at 
Ecnoinos  in  the  fallowing  year,  B.  c.  311,  to  throw 
off  bit  yoke  and  declare  in  iaroor  of  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance.  (Id.  xiz.  1 10.)  The  death  of 
Agatbocles,  soon  after,  brought  upon  the  Mes- 
senians  even  heavier  calamities  than  his  enmity  had 
done.  The  numerous  bands  of  mercenary  tnops, 
chiefly  of  Campanian,  or  at  least  Oacan,  extraction, 
which  the  despot  had  assembled  in  Sicily,  were,  after 
hit  death,  compelled  by  the  Syracusans,  with  tlie 
support  of  the  Cartliaginians,  to  quit  tiie  island. 
But,  having  arrived  with  that  object  at  Messana, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  citizens, 
and  quartered  in  their  houses,  they  suddenly  turned 
B!;Hinst  them,  massacred  the  male  inhabitants,  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  wives,  houses,  and  pro- 
jerty,  and  thus  established  themselves  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  (FoL  L  7;  Diod.  xxi.  IS, 
Kxc  H.  p.  493;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  They  now  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mamertihi  (Mo^fprTcoi),  or 
"  the  children  of  Mara,"  from  Mamera,  an  Oscan 
name  of  that  deity,  which  is  found  also  in  old  Latin. 
(Diod.  L  c. ;  Varr.  L.  L.  t.  73.)  The  city,  however, 
continued  to  be  called  Messana,  though  they  at- 
tempted to  change  its  name  to  Mamertina:  Cioero, 
indeed,  in  several  instances  calls  it  "  Mamertina 
civitas"  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  6,  46,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  Sec.), 
but  much  mora  frequently  Messana,  though  the  in- 
habitants were  in  his  time  universally  called  Ma- 
incrtini.  The  precise  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Messana  by  the  Mamertines  is  nowhere  stated. 
Folybius  tells  us  that  it  occnired  not  long  before 
that  of  Rliegium  by  the  Campanians  under  Decius, 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  year  280  B.  c,  while 
it  most  have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Agatbocles  in  B.a  289:  the  year  282  is  that 
commonly  assigned,  but  within  the  above  limits  this 
is  merely  conjectural. 

The  Mamertines  now  rapidly  extended  their  power 
over  the  whole  NE.  angle  of  Sicily,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  fortresses  and  towns.  The 
occupation  of  Bheginm  by  tbe  Campanians,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  contribated  to  stioigtben 
their  position,  and  they  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  powers  in  Sicily.  The  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  the  island  (b.  c.  278)  for  a  time  gave  a  check  to 
their  aggrandisement:  they  in  vain  combined  with 
the   CutJiaginiaos  to  prevent  his  landing;  but, 
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tbongh  ha  defeated  then-  forces  in  a  battle  and  took 
several  of  their  fortresses,  he  did  not  attack  Messans 
itself;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  tbe  Mamertines 
sent  a  large  force  across  the  straits  which  attacked 
tbe  army  of  the  king  on  its  march,  and  inflicted  on 
him  severe  losses.  (Pint.  Pgrrh.  23, 24 ;  Diod.  xxi. 
7.  p.  495.)  Tbe  Mamertines,  however,  sood  found 
a  more  formidable  edemy  in  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
who,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrbns  firam 
Sicily,  established  himself  in  tbe  possession  of  the 
chief  power  in  that  city.  His  efiorts  were  early 
directed  against  the  Mamertines ;  and  after  the  fall 
of  Rheginm,  which  was  taken  by  tbe  Romans  in 
B.  c.  27 1,  he  invaded  theur  territory  with  a  great 
army,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Mylae,  and  defeated 
the  Mamertines  m  a  battle  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
river  Longanus,  with  such  slaughter  that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  Messana  itself  without 
a  blow;  and  the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Carthaginian  force  under  HannibaL 
(Pol.  L  8,  9;  Diod.  xxii.  13.  pp.  499,  500.)  The 
events  which  followed  are  obscurely  knovm  to  ua, 
and  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain ;  but  the 
Mamertines  seem  to  have  found  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  stand  alone  against  the  power  of  Hieron ; 
and,  while  one  party  was  disposed  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  another 
sought  protection  from  tbe  power  of  Borne.  The  latter 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  aa  embassy  sent  by  the 
Mamertines,  to  invoke  the  alliance  of  the  Bocnans, 
first  gave  occasion  to  the  intervention  of  that  people 
in  the  aSairs  of  Sicily,  and  became  tbe  origin  of  the 
First  PnnicWar,  b.  c.  264.  (Pol.  i.  10;  Diod.xxiii. 
1;  Zonar.  viii.  8;  Oros.  iv.  7;  Liv.  Epit.  xvL) 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid  from  Borne 
the  Carthaginian  party  bad  again  prevailed,  and  tbe 
citadel  vras  occupied  by  a  Carthaginian  garrison; 
but  this  was  expelled  by  the  Mamertines  themselves 
on  tbe  arrival  of  C.  Claudius ;  and  soon  after  the 
consul  Appins  Claudius  landed  at  Messana,  and  drove 
off  in  succession  tbe  Carthaginians  and  Hieron,  who 
had  just  before  concluded  an  alliance  against  the 
Mamertines,  and  hud  siege  to  tbe  city  with  tbeii 
combined  forces.  (Pol.  i.  11, 12;  Died,  zziii.  1,  S 
p.  501:  Zonar.  viii.  8,  9;  Dion  Cass.  Exc  Vat  58 — 
60.)  Messana  was  now  protected  by  a  Boman  gar- 
rison, and,  during  the  whole  coune  of  the  war  which 
followed,  continued  to  be  one  of  their  chief  strong, 
holds  and  the  principal  station  of  their  fleets.  The 
importance  of  its  harbour,  as  well  as  its  ready  com- 
munication with  Italy,  rendered  it  a  point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Bomans;  and  the  Mamertines  eithei 
continued  steadily  fiuthful  or  were  kept  under  by  tlia 
constant  presence  of  a  Boman  force.  (PoL  i.  21, 
25,  38,  52;  Diod.  xxUL  18.  p.  505,  xxiv.  1.  p.  508: 
Zonar,  viii.  10,  12.)  At  the  close  of  tbe  war  tbe 
Mamertines  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  treaty,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  benoefbrth  tbe  nominal  privileges 
of  an  allied  city  (/oederata  cimtai),  while  they  in 
reality  passed  under  the  dominion  dT  Bome.  (Cic 
Verr.  iiL  6.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we  find 
them  still  retaining  this  privileged  ronditim;  and 
though  this  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  protect 
them  against  tbe  exactions  of  Verres,  tbe  Mamertines 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  safer  policy  of  supporting 
the  praetor  hi  all  bis  oppressions  uid  conciliating  him 
by  bribes,  so  that  they  are  represented  by  the  orator 
as  the  accomplices,  as  well  as  defenders,  of  all  his 
iniquities.     (Cic.  lb.  ii.  5,  46,  iv.  8,  67,  &c.) 

Messana  was  certainly  at  this  time  one  of  Uie  most 
populous  and  flouriijiing  places  in  Sicily.    Ciccio 
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oils  H  k  ytrj  great  and  TC17  rich  dtj  ("  dTitai 
rauima  et  locnpletiniiiia,*  Verr.  v.  17),  md  extola 
tlie  adTantages  of  its  aitoadoo,  ita  port,  and  its 
boildings.  Qlh.  IT.  2.)  Like  all  other  allied  cities, 
it  had  ita  own  aenate  and  magistntea,  and  waa 
legall;  sobject  to  no  other  oontributiona  than  the 
famishing  ahips  and  naral  supplies  in  eaie  of  war, 
and  the  contributing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  com 
famished  hj  Sicil;  to  Borne  at  a  giTen  rat«  of  r»- 
munention.  (/I.  t.  17 — 22.)  Mor  does  Mesaana 
appear  to  have  sufiered  aeverelj  from  an;  of  the  wars 
that  caused  such  ravages  in  Sicily,  though  it  nar- 
rowlj  escaped  being  taken  and  plundered  bj  Athenion 
daring  the  Servile  War,  B.  c  101.  (Dion  Caaa. 
Fr.  Val.  p.  534.)  In  the  Civil  War,  b.  c.  48,  it 
was  the  station  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Caesar,  which 
was  attacked  there  bj  that  of  Pompej  under  Catsius, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ships,  thirty-five  in  niunber, 
burnt;  but  the  city  itMlf  waa  protected  by  the 
presence  of  a  Ranum  legiov.  (Caea.  B.  C.  iiL  101.) 
At  a  Bomewhat  later  period  it  was  the  head-quartera 
and  chief  stronghold  of  Sextos  Pompeios  during  his 
war  with  Octavian,  B.  a  36;  and  its  capacious  har- 
bour became  tlie  station  of  the  fleet  with  which  he 
commanded  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  as  Car  as  Tan- 
mmeuium  on  the  one  side  and  Tyndaris  on  the 
other.  It  was  ftom  thence  also  that  Pompeios, 
after  the  total  defeat  of  hia  fleet  by  Agrippa,  made 
bis  escape  with  a  squadron  of  only  seventeen  ships. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  r.  97,  103,  109,  128;  DiuD  Cass, 
xlix.  1—12;  Stab.  ri.  p.  268.) 

It  was  in  all  probabiUty  in  coDsequenoe  of  this 
war  that  Heasana  lost  the  {sivileged  condition  it  had 
so  long  enjoyed  ;  but  its  inhabitants  rectived  in  ex- 
change the  Bonan  franchise,  and  it  waa  placed  in 
the  ordinary  position  of  a  Roman  municipium.  It 
still  cmtinned  to  be  a  flourishing  place.  Stiabo 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Sicily  that 
were  m  hia  day  well  peopled  ;  and  though  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  under  the 
Boioan  Empire,  it  reappears  during  the  Gothic  wars 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  and  most  important  for- 
tresses in  the  isUnd, — a  rank  it  had  undoubtedly 
held  throughout  the  intervening  period.  (Strab.  vi 
p.  268  ;  Phn.  iiL  8.  s.  U  ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  9 ;  MeL  ii. 
7.  §  16  ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8,  iiL  39.)  The  wine  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mesaana,  known  as  Vinam 
Hamertinum,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  days 
of  Pliny;  it  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
dictator  Caesar.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.) 

Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle  agea 
Meuma  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
citiaa  of  Sicily ;  and  still  ranks  as  the  second  city  m 
the  island.  It  baa,  however,  but  few  remaina  of 
antiquity.  The  only  vestiges  are  some  hatha  and 
teaselated  pavementa,  and  a  small  old  church,  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  a  Soman  baaihca. 
(Smyth's  SicUj),  p.  1 18.)  Another  church,  called 
&  Gioamm  di  Fioraitmi  ia  believed,  but  wholly 
without  authority,  to  occupy  the  aite  of  the  Sa- 
erarium  or  family  chapel  of  Heina,  from  which 
Vtim  parlaiBed  a  bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  attri- 
buted to  Myron,  and  one  of  Cupd,  which  waa  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  (Cic.  Varr.  iv. 
2,3.) 

The  celebrated  port  of  Messana,  to  which  the  city 
owed  its  chief  importance  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times,  is  formed  by  a  projecting  spit  or 
tongue  of  sand,  which  corves  round  in  the  form  of  a 
cnaoeot  or  aii^la  (whence  the  name  of  Zancle  waa 
soppcsed  to  b«  derived),  and  constitateB  a  natural 
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mole,  randering  the  harbour  within  perfectly  leenre. 
This  singular  bulwark  ia  called  by  Diodorua  tha 
Acti  CAjrr^),  and  ita  ccostroction  waa  attributed 
by  fable  to  the  giant  Onon  (Diod.  iv.  85),  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ita  being  of  perfectly 
natural  formation.  The  harbour  within  is  said  by  * 
Uiodorus  to  be  capable  of  ccotaiuing  a  fleet  of  600 
ships  (xiv.  56),  and  has  abundant  depth  of  water, 
even  for  the  largest  ships  of  modern  days.  The 
celebrated  whirlpool  of  the  Charybdis  is  situated 
just  outside  the  Act^  nearly  opposite  the  modem 
lighthouse,  but  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  entering 
the  harbour  of  Ue—ma.  (Smyth's  StciU/,  p.  123.) 

Though  the  dty  itself  is  built  dose  to  the  harbour 
on  level  ground,  immediately  at  the  back  of  it  rise 
steep  hi  Us,  forming  the  underfalla  of  a  range  of 
mountains  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pelorus  to  that  of  Tauromenium.  This 
ridge,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it  next  to  Cape  Peloma, 
waa  known  in  ancient  timea  as  the  Moss  Nkfti;- 
Hius ;  but  a  part  of  the  same  range  forming  one  of 
the  underfills  near  Messana  is  called,  both  by  Uk> 
dorus  and  Polybius,  the  Cfaalcidic  mount  (rh  XoAci- 
iucbv  6ftoSt  PoL  i.  11 ;  S  A^^t  6  KoXjtifuros  XoA- 
KiSudii,  Diod.  xxiiL  I),  and  was  the  positioo  oc- 
cupied by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  when  he  liud  siege  to 
Messana,  b.  c.  264.  But  neither  this,  nor  the  posi- 
tioD  taken  up  by  the  Carthaginiana  at  the  aame 
time  at  a  place  called  Sunes  or  Eunes  (Swtu, 
PoL;  Euvfit,  Diod.),  can  be  identified  with  any 
degree  of  certunty. 

The  coina  of  Messana  are  nomerou  and  inteieat- 
ing,  as  illustrating  the  historical  vidssitudes  of  the 
city.  There  exist: — 1. Coins  of  Zancle,befcrethetim« 
of  Anaxilas,  with  the  name  written  in  dd  characters 
AANKAE,  a  dialectic  furm  of  the  name.  8.  Cdiia 
of  Messana,  with  the  Ionic  legend  MESSENION, 
and  types  taken  from  the  cans  of  Samoa.  These 
must  be  reCarred  to  the  period  of  *""''"  imme- 
diatdy  after  his  conquest  of  the  dty,  while  the 
Samian  colonists  still  inhabited  it.  3.  Coins  of 
Messana,  with  the  type  of  a  hare,  which  seems  to 
have  been  adopied  as  tha  ordinary  symbd  of  the 
dty,  because  that  animal  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  Anaxilas.  (Pollux,  Onom.  v. 
75.)  These  coins,  which  are  numeroua,  and  range 
over  a  conaiderable  period  of  time,  show  the  gradual 
preponderance  of  the  Doric  element  in  the  dty ;  the 
mder  and  earlier  ones  having  the  legend  in  the  Ionic 
form  MUZENION,  the  latter  ones  in  tha  Durio 
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fonn  HEXSANION  or  MUSAKION.  4.  Coins 
■track  bj  the  MimartioeB,  with  the  same  of  MA- 
MEPTINON.  Tbeae  are  verj  nnmennu,  bnt  in 
copper  only.  (Hillingen,  Trant,  o/Rog.  Soc.  of  Lit. 
Tol.  i.  pt  ii.  pp.  93 — 98 ;  Edihel,  toL  L  pp.  219 — 
824.)  [E.  a  B.] 

HESSA'PIA  (MumrUx),  waa  the  name  com- 
monly giren  by  the  Greeka  to  the  pemnsnla  forming 
the  S£.  extremity  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Bomana 
Galabbia.  Bat  the  naage  of  the  term  was  very 
flactnating;  lapygia  and  Hesaapia  being  nsed  some- 
timee  as  synonymous,  sometimes  the  latter  oon- 
ridered  as  a  part  only  of  the  former  more  general 
dedgnation.  (PoL  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277, 282.) 
[This  question  is  more  folly  diacossed  under  Caul- 
BRIA,  VoL  I.  p.  472.]  The  same  uncertainty  pre- 
Tails,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  people,  the  HsssAPn  (Mftra-cfaruii),  who 
•re  described  by  Herodotus  (rii  170)  as  a  tribe  of 
the  lapygians,  and  appear  to  be  certainly  identical 
with  the  Calabri  of  the  Bomana,  though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  two  such  differsnt  ap- 
pellations. The  ethnical  affinitias  of  the  Messapiaos 
have  already  been  discussed,  as  well  as  their  hiatoy 
related,  under  the  article  Caxabbia. 

Italian  topographers  in  general  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tarn  of  the  name  of  Meesapa,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village  now 
called  Maagne,  between  Oria  and  Brindui ;  bnt 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  alone  the  name  is 
found,  appears  to  be  corrupt;  and  we  should  proba- 
bly read,  with  ClnTerins  and  Mommsen,  "  Varia 
(Una)  cm  cognomen  ad  discrimen  Apnlae  Mes- 
sapa."  (Flin.  iu.  U.  s.  16.  §  100;  Clurer,  Ital. 
p.  1248;  Mommsen,  Die  Untar.  Ital  Diaideta,  p. 
61.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIUH,  moontaiu  of  Boeotia.  [V<£  t 
p.  414,  a.J 

MESSE'IS  (Mfo-cnili).  1.  A  fountain  of  Pherae 
in  Thessaly.     [Pherae.] 

2.  A  fountain  of  Thenpne  in  Laoonia.  (Fans.  iii. 
20.  §  1.) 

HESSEIIE  {Ktcaim:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Mttr- 
aiinotz  Ai§.  M«r(n)vuut^s),  the  later  captal  of 
Messenia,  built  under  the  direction  of  Epaminondss 
in  B.  o.  369.  (Diod.  xr.  66;  Pans.  iv.  27.)  The 
name  of  Messene  had  been  ap]ilied  in  ancient  times 
to  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Meesenians;  bnt 
there  was  no  city  of  this  name  till  the  one  founded 
by  Epaminondas.  The  Thebans  and  their  allies 
assisted  the  Messeniana  in  building  it ;  and  the  best 
architects  and  mssona  were  invital  from  all  Greece 
to  lay  out  the  city  with  regularity,  and  to  arrange 
and  construct  properly  the  temples  and  other  pnblic 
bnildings.  Epaminondas  also  took  especial  pains 
with  the  fortifications,  which  were  regarded  by 
Pansanias  as  the  meet  perfect  in  Greece.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  towen  and  bulwarks,  were  built  en- 
tirely of  stone ;  and  the  excellence  and  solidity  of 
the  masonry  are  still  apparent  in  the  existing 
remains.  (Pans.  It.  31.  §  S.)  The  foundation  ^ 
the  city  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  the 
celebration  of  solemn  sacrifices.  Fint,  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  by  Epaminondss,  who  was  recognised 
as  Oekist  or  Founder,  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ismenius, — by  the  Argives  to  the  Argire  Hera  and 
Zens  Nemeius, — by  the  Messeuians  to  Zens  Itho- 
matas  and  the  Dioscuri  Next,  prayer  was  ofiered 
to  the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Hessenian 
nation,  especially  to  the  warrior  Aiistomenes,  that 
they  would  Goma  back  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
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the  new  city.  After  this,  ths  ground  was  marked 
out  and  the  bnilding  begun,  under  the  sound  of  Argi  re 
and  Boeotian  flutes,  pUying  the  strains  of  Pronomus 
and  Sacadas.  (Pans.  iv.  28.  §  6;  Crete's  Greece, 
ToL  ix.  p.  309.)  The  history  of  this  town  is  related 
under  Messkhia,  bo  that  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
pUce  to  give  an  aooonnt  of  ita  topography. 

Messene  is  situated  upon  a  rugged  mountain, 
which  rises  between  the  two  great  Messenian  plains, 
and  which  thos  commands  the  whole  country.  This 
mountain,  about  half-way  up,  divides  into  two  sum- 
mits, of  which  the  northern  was  called  Ithome  and 
the  southern  Eva.  The  sharp  ridge  connecting 
them  ia  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  ML  Ithoma 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  all  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  rises  to  the  height  oif  2631  fwt,  or  more 
than  700  feet  higher  than  the  Acrooofinthua;  but  it 
looks  much  loftier  than  it  really  ia,  in  consequence 
of  ita  prediutons  sides  and  isolated  posiUon. 
Upon  this  summit  the  Acropolis  of  Messene  was 
built;  but  the  city  itself  was  situated  in  a  hollow- 
somewhat  in  the  hnn  of  a  ahell,  extending  on  the 
west  side  of  the  sharp  ridge  which  connects  Ithome 
and  Eva.  The  city  was  comected  by  a  continnons 
wall  with  its  acropolis.  There  are  oonsidenble 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  walls  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  Tliej 
are  most  periect  on  the  northem  side,  with  the 
Arcadian  or  Megalopolitan  gate  in  the  centre.  They 
may  be  followed  up  to  the  summit  of  Ithome,  and 
then  along  the  ridge  connecting  Ithome  and 
Eva  ;  but  here  towards  the  south-east  traces  of 
them  are  somotimes  lost  In  this  part,  however, 
the  foundations  of  the  eastern  or  Laconian  gate 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  clearly  aeea  The  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Eva  was  evidently  not  included  withic 
the  city  walls.  The  direction  of  the  sonthen: 
wall  is  most  uncertain.  From  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
southern  gate,  and  near  which  the  present  road  mns 
to  the  southern  Hessenian  plain,  no  line  of  walls  can 
be  traced  ;  but  on  the  western  side  the  walls  may 
again  be  clearly  followed.  The  drcmnference  of  the 
walls  is  about  47  stadia,  or  nearly  6  English  miles  ; 
but  it  inclndes  a  large  space  altogether  unfit  for  the 
site  of  bnildings ;  ai^  the  great  extent  was  doubtless 
intended  to  receive  a  part  of  the  surrounding  popa* 
Istion  in  time  of  war. 

The  space  included  within  the  city-walls  now  con- 
sists of  coin-fields  and  pastures  amidst  woods  of  wild 
olive  and  oak.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  andent 
town  is  the  modem  village  of  ifacromiii ;  and  near 
the  southern  gate,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eva,  are  two 
poor  viUages,  named  Simisn.  On  the  eastern  slops 
of  Mount  Eva  is  the  monastery  of  Furiiiiio,  embossed 
in  cypress  and  orange  groves,  and  one  of  the  most 
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degut  and  pcturaaqoe  stractura  of  this  dasi  in  I      The  northem  gata^  leading  to  Megalopolis  in  Ar- 
Gwece.        |  cadia  (Pane.  W.  33.  §3),  ia  one  of  the  finest  speci- 


TUkX  or  THx  Buras  or  mssiora. 
A.  Arcadian  or  MegalopoUtan  Gate. 


mens  of  Greek  inilitai7  arcliitectnre  in  existence. 
Its  fonn  ia  seen  in  the  preceding  plan.  It  is  a  small 
fbrtresa,  containing  double  gates  oppoeite  to  one 
aoother,  and  connected  bj  a  drcnlar  court  of  62 
feet  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  outer  gate  on 
either  side  is  a  strong  lectangnlar  tower.  Upon 
entering  the  court  through  the  outer  gate,  there  is  a 
niche  on  each  side  for  a  statue,  with  an  inscripticn 
orer  it.  The  one  on  the  left  hand  ia  still  legible, 
and  mentions  Qnintus  Plotins  Enphemion  as  the  re- 
stoier  (BSckh,  Inter.  Mo.  1460).  Paosanias  (ir. 
33.  §  3)  notices  in  this  gate  a  Hermes  in  the  Attic 
s^le,  which  ma;  possibly  have  stood  in  one  of  these 
niches.  Leake  obserrea  that  the  interior  masonry 
of  the  drcnlar  conrt  is  the  most  exact  and  beautiful 
he  erer  saw.  The  lower  course  is  a  row  of  stones, 
each  about  5)  in  length  and  half  as  mnch  in  height; 
upon  this  is  placed  another  oouree  of  stones  of  equal 
length  and  of  half  the  height,  the  joints  of  which  are 
precisely  orei  the  centre  of  each  stone  in  the  lower 
coune.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  has  fidlen : 
nine  coones  are  the  most  that  remain.  Keither 
gateway  retains  its  corering,  but  the  flat  architrave 
of  the  inner  one  lies  in  an  oblique  position  upon  the 
nuns  of  the  wall  by  which  it  was  fbnneriy  supported ; 
it  measnree  18  feet  8  inches  in  length  by  4  feet  2 
inches  in  breadth,  and  3  feat  10  inches  in  thickness. 


The  road  still  leads  through  this  gate  into  the  drrait 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  of  the  towers,  with 
the  interjacent  curtains,  close  to  the  gate  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Ithome,  show  this  part  of  the  fortifications 
to  have  resembled  a  chain  of  strong  redoubts,  each 
tower  constituting  a  fortress  of  itself.  "  A  flight  of 
stepe  behind  the  curtain  led  to  a  door  in  the  flmk  of 
the  tower  at  half  its  height.  The  npper  apartment, 
which  was  entered  by  the  door,  had  a  range  of  loop- 
holes, or  embrasures,  on  a  line  with  the  door,  lookinjr 
along  the  parapet  of  the  cnrtain,  and  was  lighted  by 
two  wmdows  abore.  The  embrasures,  of  which  there 
are  some  in  each  face  of  the  towers,  have  an  opening 
of  7  inches  within,  and  of  3  feet  9  inches  without,  so 
that,  with  a  small  opening,  their  scope  is  rery  great. 
The  windows  appear  to  be  too  high  for  any  purpose 
but  to  give  light.  Both  the  curtains  and  towers  in 
this  part  of  the  walls  are  constructed  entirely  of 
large  squared  blocks,  without  rubble  or  cement.  The 
curtains  are  9  feet  thick.  The  irmer  face  of  the 
towers  has  neither  door  nor  window.  The  tower 
next  to  the  gato  of  Megalopolis  has  had  all  the  atonea 
disjointed,  like  those  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens, 
probably  by  an  earthquake."  The  towers  are  in  ge- 
neral about  25  feet  square,  projecting  about  14  feet 
from  a  curtain  Taryiiig  in  length  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  8  or  10  feet  in  thicknesa, 
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The  niMOPiy  wu  not  in  genenl  snch  u  hu  ieen 
daacribad  it  tha  tawen  near  the  gate  of  Megalopolis, 
but,  u  in  meat  Greek  wo^  of  defence,  consisted  of 
an  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  that  kind  of  ma- 
sonry filled  np  with  mbble. 

In  describing  Hessene,  Pansanias  first  mentions 
tbe  Agora,  which  contained  a  foontain  called  Ar- 
since,  supplied  by  a  subterraneous  canal  from  the 
Bonrce  named  Clepsydra.  In  the  Agora,  probably  in 
the  centre,  was  a  statne  of  Zens  Soter.  The  varioos 
temples,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
either  snrronnded  the  Agora,  or  were  in  its  imme- 
diate naighbooriiood.  These  were  temples  of  Poeeidon 
and  Aphndite;  a  marble  statoe  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  the  work  of  Damophon,  who  also  made  the 
statue  of  Artemis  Laphtia;  a  temple  of  Eileithyia, 
a  sacred  building  of  the  Curetas,  and  a  ssnctnaiy  of 
Demeter,  containing  statnes  of  the  Dicecori.  Bat 
the  temple  of  Asclepins  contained  the  greatest  nnm- 
ber  of  statnes,  all  of  which  were  made  by  Damo- 
phon. The  temple  of  Uesaens  contained  her  statue 
in  gold  and  Parian  marble,  while  the  back  part  was 
adorned  with  pictures  representing  the  Messenian 
heroes  and  kings.  A  building,  called  Hierosytfaiom, 
contained  statnes  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
Greeks.  Pansanias  next  mentions  Uie  gymnasium, 
with  statues  made  by  Aegyptian  artists,  a  pillar 
bearing  a  figure  of  Aethidaa  in  relief,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Aiistomenes, — the  stadium  containing  a 
brazen  statue  of  Ariatonienes ;  and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
with  the  adj(nning  temple  of  Scrapie  and  Isis.  The 
fountain  called  Clepeydra  occuis  in  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Ithome.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple 
of  Zeus  Itbomatas ;  and  an  annual  festival,  called 
Ithomaea,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god. 
(Pans.  17.  SI.  §  6— iv.  S3.  §  2.) 

The  Agora  must  have  stood  near  the  modem 
Tillage  of  MetVTomdti,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
most  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  buildings  are 
found.  The  rivulet,  which  now  runs  unconfined 
through  the  village,  was  in  ancient  times  conducted 
through  a  aobterraneonB  canal,  and  farmed  the 
fountain  Arainoe  mentioned  above.  The  modem 
Tillage  has  derived  its  name  from  the  spring, — 
Mavromdti  meaning  Black  Spring  or  Black  Eye. 
South  of  the  site  of  the  Agora  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Madinm,  of  which  the  upper  cr  circular  end  and 
mora  than  half  of  one  (^  the  sides  still  remain. 
The  rivulet  of  ifavromdti  now  runs  through  the 
length  of  the  stadium.  "  The  stadium  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  which  was  double  at  tlie 
tipper  end  :  here  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns  are 
in  their  original  places ;  there  were  about  twenty  in 
each  row,  1  foot  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  Doric 
flutings.  Part  of  the  colonnade,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stadiimi,  is  likewise  in  its  place,  and  on  the  left 
side  is  the  ibimdation  of  a  public  edifice,  where  are 
many  pieces  of  columns  of  the  same  description  as 
the  colonnade  roimd  the  stadium.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  Hierothysium.  The  stone  seats  of  the  sta- 
dium did  not  extend  its  whole  length,  but  aboat  two- 
thirds  only;  at  the  circular  end,  they  are  most  perfect." 
(Leake.)  Immediately  south  of  the  stadium  is  a 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  dty.  In  this  wall  a  small  temple  is  built,  like 
a  kind  of  t»wer.  Between  the  stadium  and  the  village 
of  MaoromdH,  to  the  west  of  the  rivulet,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  theatre,  about  60  feet  in  diameter. 
North  of  the  stadium  the  slope  is  divided  into  terraces, 
of  which  the  supporting  walls  still  remain.  Here  stane 
cf  the  temples  mentioned  by  Pansanias  probably  stood. 


MESSENIA. 

In  ascending  Moont  Ithome,  there  is  about  half 
way  np  a  terrace  of  considerable  sxe,  which  odm. 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  Heeeenian  gait  Hen  the 
French  Commission  discovered  some  mins  over- 
grown with  shrubs,  which  appear  to  have  been 
an  Ionic  temple  facing  the  east,  containing  a  porch 
with  two  columns  and  a  cella.  This  wss  probably  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  as  an  inscription  here  fimmd  con- 
tains the  names  of  Heasenians,  who  had  held  the 
priesthood  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  remains  of 
the  statue  discovered  in  the  cella  appear  to  be  those 
of  this  goddess.  Below  the  temple  are  two  smaller 
terraces ;  and  60  feet  further  sideways,  WSW.  of  the 
temple,  is  a  kind  of  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with 
a  portico,  of  which  there  an  remains  of  five  pillars. 
This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  receive  the  water  of 
the  foontain  Clepsydra,  which  Pansanias  mentions 
in  his  ascent  to  tiie  summit  of  the  moimtain.  The 
summit  itself  is  a  small  flat  sui&oe,  extending  from 
SE.  to  NW.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  aides  the 
wall  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliffi, 
and  some  remains  of  a  more  ancient  masonry  may  be 
perceived,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  earlier 
fortifications  of  Hessene.  At  the  northern  and 
broader  end  of  the  summit  are  the  deserted  buildings 
of  the  monastery  of  Vvrtano;  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Itbomataa,  There  is 
a  magnificent  view  from  the  summit  Along  tha 
northern  boundary  of  the  horizon  the  Lycaaan  range 
extends  ;  to  the  east  an  seen  the  mountains  mm 
named  Makryplii,  which  nnita  with  the  range  of 
Target  um ;  to  the  north-west  the  sea-ooast  batweeo 
the  riven  Cyparisseeis  and  Keda  is  visible ;  while  to 
the  south  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus  and  the  Mes- 
senian gulf  are  spread  open  to  view. 

The  similarity  of  Ithome  to  Acrocorinthus  is  no- 
ticed by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  He  observes,  that 
both  are  lofty  and  predpitons  moimtains,  overhang- 
ing their  respective  cities,  but  connected  with  them 
by  a  common  line  of  fortifications.  Messene  conti- 
nued to  exist  in  the  later  times  of  the  Bonan  em- 
pire, as  we  learn  from  inscriptions  ;  but  in  tha 
middle  ages  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance ;  and  hence  tha  ancient  remains  have  been 
less  disturbed  by  the  hands  of  man  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (Leake,  Moma,  voL  L  p.  366, 
seq. ;  Mure,  Toar  •»  Greece,  vol  iL  p.  264 ;  Bob- 
Uye,  Richenhei,  ^,  f.  107,  seq. ;  Curtins,  Pelo- 
pooneto;  toL  iL  p.  138,  aaq.) 

MESS£'NLA(M«rin)v(a,  Herod.,  Thnc.;  in  older 
writers,  M«rir4i^,  Horn.  Od.  xxL  15;  Ktaaira, 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  126  ;  shortened  Ktaaii,  VUmi, 
Steph.  B.  :  v.  McirirqWa ;  He(r<r7)i'lt  yij,  Thuc  iv. 
41 :  £th.  and  Adj.  Mtaaiiyiot  i  Adj.  KHraTivuuc6s'), 
the  south-westerly  district  of  Peloponnesus,  boundnl 
an  the  east  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  It 
was  separated  from  Laoooia  by  Mt.  TaJFgetns,  but 
part  of  the  westem  slope  of  this  mountain  belonged 
to  Laconia,  and  the  exact  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  which  varied  at  difierent  times,  will  be  men- 
tioned preeenUy.  lis  southern  frontier  was  the  knot 
of  mountains,  which  form  the  watershed  of  tbs 
rivers  Meda,  Pamians  and  Alpheius.  On  the  south 
it  wss  washed  by  the  Meiisenian  gulf  (J  Manrqrieucit 
K6\mt,  Strab.  viiL  p.  335),  (ailed  also  the  Coro- 
naean  or  Asinaean  golf,  from  the  towns  of  Corone  w 
Asina,  on  its  westem  shore,  now  the  Gv^  ofKo- 
roni.  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sicilian  or 
Ionian  sea.  The  area  of  Mesaenia,  as  calculated  bj 
Clinton,  fixim  Arrowsmith's  map  is  1 1 62  square  miles. 
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MESSENU. 

L  Gessbai.  DsacBUTioii  or  ihb  Courtrt. 

HoKoia,  in  its  general  featnna,  resembles  La- 
eonia.  The  Pimisna  in  Hessenia,  like  the  Enrotaa 
in  Lsoonia,  flows  thixingh  the  entire  length  of  the 
eoontr;,  firom  ncrtU  to  sonth,  and  fi>mia  its  most 
cnltirsted  and  fertile  plains.  Bat  these  plains  are 
maeh  larger  than  those  in  Laconia,  and  constitate 
a  ooosidenble  portion  of  the  whole  coontr;  ;  while 
the  mountains  on  the  western  coast  of  Meesenia  are 
much  leas  nigged  than  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  and  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  fertile 
land.  Hence  the  rich  plains  of  Messenia  are  often 
contrasted  with  the  sterile  and  rugged  soil  of  Lacnnta ; 
and  the  climate  of  the  former  countr;  is  praised  by 
the  andenta,  as  temperate  and  acft,  in  oompaiisoo 
with  that  of  the  latter.  The  basin  of  the  Pamisns  is 
dirided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  on  the  east  bj  a  ridge  of  mountains 
extending  &om  Ut.  Taygetos  to  the  Pamisns,  and 
on  die  west  bj  Ut.  Ithome.  The  upper  part, 
called  the  plain  of  Stenjclems  or  Stenjclams  (ri 
SrcnKXiipurir  wfttav),  is  of  small  extent  and 
moderate  fertility,  and  is  entirely  shut  in  by  monn- 
toinsL  The  lower  plain,  which  opens  to  tlie  Uee- 
senian  gnlf,  is  much  mors  extensin,  and  was  some- 
timcs  called  Uacaria  (Maitapia),  or  the  "  Blessed," 
on  aoooont  of  ita  sorprising  fertility.  (Strab.  Tiii. 
pi  361.)  It  WHS,  donbtlesB,  to  this  district  that 
Euripides  referred,  wboi  be  described  the  excellence 
of  the  Ueseenian  soil  as  too  great  for  words  to 
expUn,  and  the  land  as  watered  by  imnuDenble 
atnana,  aboonding  in  fruits  and  flocks ;  neither  too 
bat  in  sommer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter.  (Eniip.  op. 
Strab.  TiiL  p.  366.)  Even  in  the  present  day, 
although  a  part  of  tiie  phun  has  become  marshy  by 
n^lecting  iiia  embanlcments  of  the  Pamisns,  it  is 
described  by  travellers  as  the  most  fertile  district  in 
the  Pelopannesna.  It  now  produces  ul,  silk,  figs, 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wine,  and  honey,  and  presents 
a*  rich  a  cnltiTBtion  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol.  t  pp.  347, 352.)  Besides  the 
Pamisos,  numerous  other  streains  and  copious  per- 
ennial springs  gush  in  all  directions  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  on 
the  western  coast  is  the  deep  bay  of  Pylos,  now 
called  NoBorino,  which  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the 
only  really  good  faarboor  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

II.  UoDirrAJiis,  PsoMoinoBim,  Bivzbs,  aus 

Iblauds. 
1.  Momtahu. —  The  upper  phun,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisns,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Messenians,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
Here  was  Andania,  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
Hesscnian  kings.  Thither  the  Hessenians  retreated, 
as  often  as  they  were  orerpowered  by  their  enemies 
in  the  lower  plains,  for  here  were  their  two  great 
natural  fortreages,  Ithome  and  Eiia,  the  farmer 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  lower  plain,  and 
the  latter  situated  in  the  mountains,  which  rise  in 
the  northern  port  of  the  upper  plain.  These  moun- 
tains, now  called  TWnici,  form,  as  haS  been  already 
said,  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Neda,  Pamisos,  and 
Alpbeius.  From  this  central  ridge,  which  is  4554 
feet  high,  a  obain  extends  towards  the  west,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Neda,  and  is  also  prolonged  towards 
the  sooth,  forming  the  mountains  of  the  western 
peninsula,  and  terminating  at  the  promontory  Acritas. 
From  the  same  central  ridge  of  Tetria,  another 
chain  extends  towards  the  east,  dividing  the  Ues- 
pbdn  from  the  upper  basin  of  the  Alpbeius, 
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and  then  nnitiDg  with  Uoont  Ta^getus,  and  form, 
ing  the  barrier  between  the  basins  of  the  lower 
Pamisns  and  the  Enrotas.  These  two  mountain 
chains,  which,  issuing  from  the  same  point,  almost 
meet  about  half-way  between  Mount  TaMa  and  the 
sea,  leave  only  a  narrow  defile  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Pamisns  force  their  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  pisin.  South  of  this  defile  the 
mountains  again  retire  to  the  east  and  west,  leaving 
a  wide  opening  for  the  lower  plain,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

Scarcely  in  any  part  of  Greece  have  the  names  of 
the  ancient  mountains  been  so  little  preeerved  ss  in 
Messenia.  Telnia  was  perhaps  itM  mountains 
of  Eira.  The  eastern  continnatian  of  7Wn!«t^  now 
named  MabypbH,  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
Mt.  Nomia.  (No^a  tpri,  Pans.  viiL  38.  §  11.) 
The  western  projoogation  of  Tibria  along  the 
banks  of  the  Neda  was  called  Exjuinji  ('EAifiiir), 
now  Ktietla,  and  was  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Phigalia.  (Pans.  viiL  41.  §  7.)  The  mountuns 
Ithoxi  and  Eyak  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  dty  of  Messene  that  they  are  described  nnder 
that  head.  [Missesb.]  In  the  southern  chain 
extending  down  the  western  peninsula,  the  names 
only  of  Aegalenm,  Buphras,  Tomens  or  Matlii«^ 
and  Temathia  have  been  preeerved.  Aeoalscic 
(^AtyaXtm)  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
long  and  lofty  lidge,  nmning  parallel  to  the  western 
shore  between  CypariiBia  and  Coiyidusium  (Pyloe); 
since  Strabo  places  the  Messenian  Pylos  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Aegaleum  (viii.  p.  359;  Leake,  Mono,  vd.  L 
p^  426,  42  7>  Bdphsas  (4  Bov^fxir)  and 
ToMBtra  (i  To/uis)  are  meDtioned  by  Thncydides 
(iv.  118)  as  points  near  Cknyphasium  (Pylos), 
beyond  which  the  Laoedasmonian  garrison  in  the 
latter  place  were  not  to  pass.  That  they  ware 
mountuns  we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of 
Stephanns  B.,  who  spesks  of  the  Toiuuov  ipos 
near  Coryphasium.  (Steph.  B.  «.  r.  Toiuit.')  T«- 
MATHIA  (TiuittBla),  or  Mathia  (MaiU,  the  reading 
is  doubtful),  was  situated,  according  to  Pausanisa 
(iv.  34.  §  4),  at  the  foot  of  Corone,  and  must  there- 
fore correspimd  to  Lgiddimo,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  3140  feet,  and  is  prolonged  southwsid  in 
a  gradually  falling  ridge  tiU  it  terminates  in  the 
promontory  Aoitas. 

3.  PromoiUorie$.-~0{  thess  only  four  are  men- 
ticmed  by  name,  —  Acbitab  ('AxplToj),  now  C. 
GaUo,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Messenia  [Ax^Hi- 
TAs]  J  and  on  the  west  coast  CoRYPHAsinit, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Pylns  [Pn-us] ; 
PL.ATAHODB8  {n\arafuitiit,  Strab.  viii.  p.  348),' 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  Platanodes,  distant, 
acoarding  to  Strabo  (t  c),  120  stadU  N.  of  Cory- 
phasium, and  therefore  not  far  from  Aia  KyriaU 
(Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  427) ;  and  lastly  Ctpahissium 
[CTFABigsiA],  a  little  further  north,  so  called  from 
tne  town  Ctfabissia. 

3.  iJtreri.— ThePAjngu8(n«Mu<r^j)  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  within  the 
Isthmus  (viii.  p.  861);  but  this  name  is  only  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  river  in  the  lower 
plain,  though  the  modems,  to  fadlitate  the  dnscrip- 
tion  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  apply  this 
nsme  to  the  whole  course  of  the  waters  from  their 
sources  in  the  upper  plain  till  they  fall  into  the 
Meesenisn  gnlf.  The  principal  river  in  the  upper 
plain  was  called  Baltba  (BaX^pa).  It  rises  near 
the  village  of  Sulimd,  and  flows  along  the  western 
side  of  the  j^ain:  two  of  the  streams  composing  it 
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were  the  Electha  ('HX^rrfia)  and  tlie  Coses 
(Kiitai).  Near  Ithome  the  BalTra  leceiTea  the 
nnited  watera  of  the  Leccasia  (Af  vKoaCa)  and  the 
JkurnrTva  ('A^i^irot),  of  which  the  former  flowi 
from  the  valley  of  Bogati,  in  a  direction  from  N. 
to  £.,  while  the  latter  riaee  in  Mt.  MahypltH,  and 
flows  through  the  plain  from  £.  to  W.  This  river 
(the  Amphitos),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
dpal  one,  is  formed  ont  of  two  streams,  of  which 
the  Dortlieni  is  the  Cbaradros  (KipaSfos).  (On 
the  Balyra  and  its  tributaries,  see  Pans.  ir.  S3. 
§§  3 — 6.)  The  Balyra  above  the  jonctioD  of  the 
Amphitus  and  l^acasia  is  called  Vatiiikd,  and  be- 
low it  Mavrotumeao,  thongh  the  latter  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  river  in  its  npper  course 
also.  At  the  jonetion  of  the  Balyra  and  the 
Amphitos  is  a  celebrated  briangnlar  bridge,  known 
bj  the  name  of  the  bridge  of  Mavrozumeno.  It  con- 
gists  of  three  branches  or  arms  meeting  in  a  common 
centre,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  principal 
roads  through  the  plain  of  Stenjclems.  The  arm. 
Turning  from  north  to  soath  passes  over  no  river, 
bat  only  over  the  low  swampy  gronnd  between  the 
two  streams.  At  the  soatiiem  end  of  this  arm, 
the  two  others  branch  off,  one  to  the  SW.  over  the 
Balyra,  and  the  other  to  the  SE.  over  the  Amphitns, 
the  former  leading  to  Messene  and  the  other  to 
Thoria.  The  foondatiana  of  this  bridge  and  the 
npper  parti  of  the  piers  are  ancient;  and  ^m  the 
lesemblanoe  of  their  masonry  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Messene,  they  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  same  period.  The  arches  are  entirely  modem. 
The  distance  of  thia  bridge  from  the  Hegalopolitao 
gate  of  Messene  agrees  with  the  30  stadia  which 
Pansanias  (iv.  33.  §  3)  assigns  as  the  interval  be- 
tween that  gate  and  the  Balyra;  and  as  he  says 
immediately  afterwards  that  the  Leucasia  and  Am- 
phitos there  &1I  into  the  Balyra,  there  can  be  little 
doobt  that  the  bridge  is  the  point  to  which  Paosanias 
proceeded  from  t^  gate,  (licake,  Mono,  voL  L 
pp.  480, 481.) 
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PLAK  OF  THB  BBIDOX  Or  MATBOZUXVrO. 

The  Mttvraaimeno,  shortly  after  entering  the 
lower  plain,  received  on  its  left  or  western  side  a 
considerable  stream,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as 
the  genuine  Pamisos.  The  sources  of  this  river 
are  at  a  north-eastern  comer  of  the  plain  near  the 
chapel  of  St.  Flora,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
ShUa.  The  positioo  of  these  soorces  agrees  suf- 
ficiently with  the  distances  of  Pausanias  (ir.  31. 
§  4)  and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361),  of  whom  the  former 
writer  describes  them  as  40  stadia  from  Messene, 
while  the  latter  assigns  to  the  Pamisus  a  course  of 
only  100  stadia.  Between  two  and  three  miles 
south  of  the  soorces  of  the  Pamisus  there  rises 
another  river  called  Pidhma,  which  flows  SW.  and 
fiJls  into  the  Mavraumaw,  bwer  down  in  the 
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plain  below  NM,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Aru  ('AfHs)  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Pidhma.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  2.)  Tbeifavnau- 
meno,  after  the  jonetion  of  the  Pidkima,  assomes  the 
name  of  Dh^tamo,  or  the  doable  river,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  navigable  10  stadia  from  the  sea.  He  farther 
says  that  seafish  ascend  it,  especially  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  rrtouth  of  the  river  is  80  stadia  from 
Hessene  (iv.  34.  §  1). 

The  other  riven  of  Hessenia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Neda,  which  belongs  to  Arcadia  also  [J^eda]  , 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Medoit  QitSmr'),  not  to  be 
confoimded  with  the  above-mentioned  Neda,  flowing 
into  the  Messenian  gulf,  east  of  the  Pamisus,  at  Pherae. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  Cnntiers  of  Laoonia 
and  Messenia,  and  is  now  called  the  river  of  Kala- 
mita  :  on  it  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  also  a  temple  of  Athena  Nedusia.  (Strab.  viiL 
pp.  353,  360  ;  Leake,  Mono,  voL  i.  pp.  344, 345  ; 
Bees,  Seiten  tm  Pehpomet,  p.  1 .)  The  ot  her  mountain 
torrents  mentioned  by  name  are  the  Bias  (B<a>), 
flowing  into  the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf^ 
a  little  above  Corone  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  4)  ;  and  on 
tlie  coast  of  the  Sicilian  or  Ionian  sea,  the  Selas 
(S^Xoj,  Ptol.  iiL  16.  §  7),  now  the  Longovardho, 
a  little  S.  of  the  island  Prote,  and  the  CrPARissus 
{Kvwifiami),  or  river  of  ArkhadUa.  [See  VoL  L 
p.  728.] 

4.  hiandt. — Thxoaicussa  (erryovovcra'a),  now 
Vaieiiki,  distant  3700  feet  from  the  sonthera  pmnt 
of  the  promontory  Acritas,  is  called  by  Pausanias 
a  desert  island  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in- 
babited  at  some  period,  as  graves  have  been  foond 
there,  and  mine  near  a  fountain.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  12 ; 
^rtvtrfDvaa  or  Biva^ouao,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  23 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  B.  19.  §  56 ;  Cnrtios,  Pdopomutot,  voL 
iL  p.  172.)  West  of  Theganossa  is  a  gronp  of 
islmds  called  Oenussab  (Obiowram),  of  which  the 
two  largest  are  now  called  Cabrera  (by  the  Greeks 
2x'C<*)  *nd  Siqnema.  They  are  valuable  for  the 
pasture  which  they  afioid  to  cattle  and  hocaes  in  the 
spring.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sapiensa  there  is  a 
well  protected  harbour ;  and  here  are  found  cisterns 
and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  settlement  (Pans, 
ir.  34.  §  12 1  PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  19.  §  55 ;  Leake,  roL  i. 
p.  433  ;  Corlitts,  roL  iL  p.  172.)  On  the  western 
coast  was  the  island  of  Sphacteeja,  opposite  the 
harbour  of  Pyl,U8;  and  farther  north  the  small 
island  of  Pbote  (nparfi),  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  (Thuc.  ir.  13;  Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  19. 
§  55 ;  Mela,  iL  7;  Stei^i.  B.  «.ii.) 

m   HiBTOBT. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  bars 
been  Leleges.  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelez, 
the  king  of  Laronia,  married  the  Argire  Hessene, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  named 
after  his  wife.  He  built  several  towns,  and  among 
others  Andania,  when  be  took  up  his  residence. 
(Pans.  LI.)  At  the  end  of  fire  generations  Aeolians 
came  mto  the  country  nnder  Perieres,  a  son  of  Aeolus. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apharens,  who 
founded  Arene,  and  received  the  Aeolian  Neleus, 
a  fugitive  from  Thesealy.  Neleus  founded  Pylos, 
and  his  descendants  reigned  here  over  the  wes- 
tem  coast  (Pans.  L  2.)  On  the  extinction  of  the 
&mily  of  Apharens,  the  eastern  half  of  Messenia 
was  united  with  l.Aoonia,  and  came  onder  the  sore. 
reignty  of  tbe  Atridae ;  while  the  western  half  caa- 
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tinnd  to  belong  to  the  kings  of  Pyhu.  (Patu.  iv. 
3.  §  I .)  Henoe  Euripides,  in  refemng  to  the  mjthic 
tinm,  makes  the  Punisns  the  bonndaiy  of  Laoonis 
sod  Mescenia  ;  for  which  he  is  reproTed  by  Strsbo, 
because  this  was  not  the  case  in  tlie  time  of  the 
geographer.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  366.)  Of  the  seren 
cities  which  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  (iz.  149) 
aSas  to  Achilles,  some  were  nndonbtedly  in  Messe- 
nia ;  bnt  as  only  two,  Pherae  and  Cardamjle,  retained 
their  Homeric  names  in  the  historical  age,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identiij  the  other  fire.  (Stnb.  riiL  p.  359; 
Died.  XT.  66.) 

With  the  conqnest  of  Pelopcxmesns  fay  the  Dorians 
a  new  epoch  commences  in  the  history  of  Msssenia. 
This  oonntry  fell  to  the  kit  of  Ciesphontes,  who  is 
represaoted  as  driring  the  Neleidae  oat  of  Pylns  and 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  conntry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Ephoms  (op.  Strai.  TiiL 
p.  S6 1 ),  Cresphontes  drrided  Messenia  into  6n  paiH, 
of  which  be  made  Stenyclerus  the  royal  tesidoioa.* 
In  the  other  fonr  towns  he  appointed  Ticenys,  and 
kstowed  npon  the  farmer  inhabitants  the  ssme  rights 
sod  priril^es  as  the  Dorian  conquerois.  Bat  this 
gave  offence  to  the  Dorians ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
collect  them  all  in  Stenydems,  and  to  declare  ttus  the 
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*  Of  the  other  fbar  parts  Strabo  mentions  Pylns, 
Bhinm,  and  Uyameitis ;  bnt  the  passage  is  oormpt, 
and  the  name  of  Hesola  should  probably  be  added 
to  complete  the  nnmber.  (Hiiller,  Dorians,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ill,  transL)  Stephanos  B.  calls  Hesola,  a  city 
ofMe8aeDe,oneofthefiTe(«.r.HRri(Aa);  and  Strabo 
in  another  passage  (viiL  p.  361)  describes  it  as 
lying  tovrarda  the  golf  between  Taygetns  and  Mes- 
senia ;  and  as  the  latter  name  can  only  apply  to  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  Hesola  was  probably 
the  district  between  Taygetns  and  the  Pamisos. 
Pylns  apparently  comprehended  the  whole  western 
coast.  B^iinm  is  the  sonthem  peninsula,  opposite 
Taenaram.  (Strab.  viii.  p^  360.)  The  positim  of 
Hyameitis,  of  which  the  dty  wss  called  Uyameia 
('Tii^ia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  is  quite  nnwirtain, 


'only  city  ef  Heasenia.  Notwithstanding  then  ooo- 
cessions,  the  Dorians  pat  Cresphontes  and  all  his 
children  to  death,  wilji  the  exception  of  Aepytns, 
who  was  then  rery  young,  and  was  living  with  his 
grandfather  Cypselus  in  Arcadia.  When  this  youth 
had  grown  np,  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
help  of  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  snd  Argires.  From 
Aepytns  the  Heesenian  kings  were  called  Aepytidae, 
in  preference  to  Heracleidae,  and  continued  to  reign 
in  Stenyclerus  till  the  sixth  generation, — their  names 
being  Aepytus,  GUucus,  Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Sybotas, 
Phintas, — when  the  first  Heesenian  war  with  Sparta 
began.  (Fans.  ir.  3.)  According  to  the  common 
legend,  which  represents  the  Dorian  inraden  as 
ccnqnering  Peloponnesus  at  one  stroke,  Cresphontes 
immediately  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Hessenia. 
Bnt,  as  in  the  esse  of  Iiaconia  [Laoobia],  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  invention 
of  a  later  age,  and  that  the  Dorians  in  Hessenia  were 
at  first  confined  to  the  plain  of  Stenydems.  They 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  t^  plain  from 
Arcadia,  and  their  whde  legendary  history  pdnts  to 
their  close  connection  with  the  latter  country. 
Ciespbontes  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  king  Cypselns  ;  and  the  name  of  his  son 
Aepytns,  from  whom  the  line  of  the  Heesenian  kings 
was  called,  was  that  of  an  ancient  Arcadian  hero. 
(Horn.  IL  iL  604,  Schol.  ad  he. ;  comp.  Grote,  BiiL 
of  Gnect,  toL  iL  p.  437,  seq.) 

The  Heesenian  wan  with  Sparta  are  related  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  According  to  the  common  chnmology,  the  first 
war  lasted  from  B.a  743  to  7S4,  snd  Uie  second 
from  B.a  685  to  668 ;  but  both  of  these  dates  are 
probably  too  early.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  glance 
at  the  origin  of  the  fint  war,  because  it  is  connected 
with  a  disputed  topographical  qnestion,  which  has 
only  recenUy  received  a  satisfactory  solntion.  Ht 
Taygetns  rises  abmptly  and  ahnost  precipitonsly 
above  the  valley  of  the  Enrotas,  but  descends  more 
gimdually,  and  in  many  terraces,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Spartans  had  at  a  very  early  period  taken  pot> 
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■mioB  of  the  wntern  slopes,  but  how  fiv  their  tertt- 
toC7  extended  on  this  side  fails  been  a  matter  of  dia- 
pate.  The  oonflnes  of  the  tvo  ooantriee  was  marked 
hy  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatia,  at  a  place  called 
Limnae,  where  the  Messeniana  and  Laeonians  offered 
sacrifices  in  common ;  and  it  was  the  mnrder  of  the 
Spartan  kinf;  Teleclns  at  this  place  which  gvn  oc- 
casion to  the  First  Messmian  War,  (Pana.  iii.  2.  §  6, 
iT.  4.  §S,  It.  31.  §3;  comp.  Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viiL 
p.  362.)  The  exact  site  of  Limnae  ia  not  indicated 
hy  Pansanias ;  and  accordingly  Leake,  led  chiefly  by 
the  name,  supposes  it  to  hare  been  situated  in  the 
pliun  open  the  left  bank  of  the  Pamiana,  at  the 
manhes  near  the  oonflaence  of  the  Aria  and  Pamiaos, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Xiti 
(tirici,  island),  which  derires  that  appellation  from 
tile  similar  circumstance  of  its  position.  (Leake, 
Mono,  ToL  i.  p.  361.)  Bot  Kosa  has  discovered  the 
luins  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatia  on  the  west- 
cm  slope  of  Mt.  Taygetna,  on  a  part  of  the  monn- 
taina  odled  Vdlinmoi  (Bc^Ai/inn),  and  amidst  the 
nuns  of  the  cfaorch  of  Panaghia  Volmn&ti$»a  (Ila- 
>wy(a  BnAvuh-urira).  Fd&mof  is  the  name  of  a 
hollow  in  the  mountains  near  a  monntain  torrent 
flawing  into  the  Nedon,  and  situated  between  the  lil- 
lagea  of  SUzni  and  Poliani,  of  which  the  latter  is 
•boot  7  miles  NE.  of  Kalamdta,  the  ancient  Phe- 
na.  tbt  bet  of  the  similaritj  of  the  names,  B^ 
Xi^ai  and  Mfunu,  and  also  of  Uanyla  BoAvirut- 
Turm  and  'Aprtius  Ai/wiTir,  as  well  as  the  mins 
of  a  temple  in  this  secluded  spot,  wonld  alone  make 
U  probable  that  these  are  the  remaina  of  the  eele- 
brMed  temple  of  Artamia  Limnatis;  but  this  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  inscriptions  found  by  Bosa 
upon  the  spot,  in  which  this  goddess  is  mentioned  by 
name.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  discorery  cf  two 
bonndaty  stones  to  the  eaatward  of  the  mins,  upon 
the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetns,  upon  which  are  in- 
acribed  *Opoi  AaKtSatfU)n  wpii  Mtair^irtiP.  These 
pillars,  thenfore,  show  that  the  bonndariee  of  Mes- 
■enia  and  Laconia  muat  at  one  period  hare  been  at 
no  great  diatance  from  thia  temple,  which  is  always 
represented  as  standing  near  the  confines  of  the  two 
countries.  This  district  waa  a  frequent  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
even  in  the  timea  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  we  shall 
aee  presently.  Tacitus  calla  it  the  "  Dentheliates 
Ager"  {But  It.  43);  and  that  this  name,  or  some- 
thing similar,  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  dis- 
trict, appears  from  other  authorities.  Stephanos  B. 
speaks  of  a  town  "  Denthalii"  (AcvMXioi,  t.  v.: 
others  read  AfXAttvioi),  which  was  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Messenians  and  Laoedae- 
nvmians.  Alcman  also  (op.  Atken.  i.  p.  31),  in  eon- 
merating  the  different  kinds  of  Laconian  wine,  men- 
tions also  a  Denthian  wine  (A/vtfir  6lvos\  which 
came  from  a  fortress  Denlhiades  (^ic  A9v6taiw  ipi- 
iurr6s  twos'),  as  particuUvly  good.  Boss  conjectures 
that  thia  fortress  may  have  stood  npim  the  moun- 
tain of  St  George,  a  little  S.  of  Siiiovi,  where  a  few 
ancient  remains  are  said  to  exist.  The  wine  of  this 
mountain  is  still  celebrated.  The  position  of  the 
abora-mentioned  places  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  map. 

But  to  return  to  the  histoiy  of  Messenia.  In 
each  of  the  two  wars  with  Sparta,  the  Messenians, 
after  being  defeated  in  the  open  plain,  took  refuge 
in  a  strong  fortress,  in  Itfaome  in  the  fint  war,  and 
in  Eira  or  In  in  the  second,  when  they  maintained 
themselTes  fiir  serersl  years.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Second  Ueaeenian  War,  many  of  the  Messenians 
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left  their' eonntry,  and  settled  in  rariona  parts  of 
Greece,  where  their  descendants  continued  to  dwell 
aa  exiles,  hoping  for  their  restoration  to  their  natire 
land.     A  large  nnmber  of  them,  under  the  two  sons 
of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Rhegium  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicilj, 
where  they  obtained  poeaession  of  Zancle,  to  which 
they  gave  their  own  name,  which  the  city  has  is- 
tained  down   to  the    present  day.      [Messana.] 
Those  who  remained  were  rednred  to  the  condition 
of  Helots,  and  the  whole  of  Messenia  was  incor- 
porated with  Sparta.     From  this  time  (b.  a  668) 
to  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (b.  a  37 1 ),  a  period  of  nearly 
300  years,  the  name  of  Messenia  was  blotted  oat  of 
history,  and  their  country  boro  the  name  of  Laconia, 
a  fact  which  it  is  important  to  recollect  in  reading 
the  history  of  that  period.    Once  only  the  Messenians 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.    The  great 
earthquake  of  B.  a  464,  which  reduced  Sparta  to  a 
heap  of  rahu,  encouraged  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.     They  took 
refuge  in  their  ancient  stronghold  of  Ithorae ;  and 
the  Spartans,  after  besieging  the  pUca  in  Tain  for 
ten  years,  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it,  hy 
allawing  the  Messenians  to  retire  unmolested  from 
Peloponnesns.     The  Athenians  settled  the  exiles  at 
Nanpaetna,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the 
Locri  Osolae ;  and  in  the  Peloponnesiau  War  thejr 
wen  among  the  roost  active  of  the  alliea  of  Athens. 
(Thno.  L  101—103  ;  Pans.  iv.  24.  §  5,  seq.)    The 
capture  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians  compelled 
the  Messenians  to  quit  Kanpactns.     Many  of  them 
took  refnge  in  Sicily  and  Rheginm,  where  some  of 
their  countrymen  were  settled ;  but  the  greater  part 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  obtainM  settlements  among  the 
Enesperitac^  a  Libyan  people.     (Pans.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
After  the  power  (k  Sparta  had  been  broken  by  the 
battle  of  Lenctra  (b.  cl  371),  Epaminondaa,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  regaining  her  former  influence 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  resolved  upon  forming  aa  Ar. 
cadian  conhderation,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  to  be 
the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  of  restoring  the 
Messenian  statei    To  accomplish  the  latter  object,  he 
not  only  converted  the  Helots  into  free  Messeniana, 
bnt  be  despatched  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  where  the  exiled  Messenians  had  settled,  in- 
viting them  to  return  to  their  native  Und.     Hia 
summons  was  ghidly  respccdcd  to,  and  in  B.  c.  369 
the  new  town  of  Messene  was  bnilL     Its  citadel  or 
acropolis  was  placed  upon  the  summit  of  ML  Ithome, 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  on 
the  slope,  though  connected  with  its  acropolis  by  a 
continuous  wall.     (Diod.  xv.  66;   Pans.  iv.  27.) 
[Messbitk.]     During  the  300  years  of  exile,  the 
Messenians  retuned  their  ancient  customs  and  Doric 
dialect ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  they 
spoke  the  purest  Doric  in  Peloponnesus.     (Paua. 
iv.  87.  §  11  ;  comp.  Mliller,  Dor.  toL  it  p.  421, 
transl.)     Other  towns  were  also  rebuilt,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  land  still  continued  uncultivated  and 
deserted.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  362.)    Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Thebes,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  Arca- 
dians (comp.  Polyb.  iv.  32),  Messene  maintained  its 
independence,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  lost  Messenia 
for  ever.    On  the  doimfiiU  of  the  Theban  supremacy, 
the  Messenians  oooited  the  alliance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  consequently  took  no  part  with  the 
other  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronda,  B.  c.  388. 
(Pans.  iv.  28.  §  2.)    Philip  rewarded  them  hy  com- 
pellmg  the  Lacedaemonians  to  cede  to  them  Limnae 
and  certain  districts.     (Polyb.  ix.  28 ;   Ta&  ./lim- 
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in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  bat  be  difien  tma  the 
latter  writer  in  assigning  the  possession  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  a  decision  of  C.  Caesar  and  If. 
Antonins  ("  post  G.  Caesaris  et  Marci  Antonii  sen- 
tentia  redditum").  In  such  a  matter,  however,  the 
authority  of  Pansanias  deserves  the  preference.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Tacitus  (/.«.),  that  Tiberius 
rereised  the  decision  of  Augustus,  and  restored  the 
disputed  district  to  the  Messenians,  wlio  continued 
to  keep  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pausanias; 
for  this  writer  mentions  the  woody  hollow  called 
Choerius,  20  stadia  south  of  Abia,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states  in  his  time  (iv.  I.  §  I,  iv.  30. 
§  1).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  district,  which 
had  been  such  a  frequent  subject  of  di.spute  in  an- 
tiquity, was  in  the  year  1835  taken  from  the  go- 
vernment of  MUthra  (Sparta),  to  which  it  bad 
always  belonged  in  modem  times,  and  given  to  that 
of  Ka!ttmdta.    (Ross,  Reisea  im  Peloponnna,  p.  2.) 

IV.  Towns. 

1.  /n  the  plain  of  Stenyclerv. — Andakia,  the 
capital  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the  I>orians. 
Oechaua,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia  from  Andania, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Eurytns,  occupied,  according 
to  Pansanias,  the  grove  of  cypresses  called  Camasium. 
A]iPHBiA,in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 
Two  roads  led  iuto  Arcadia:  the  more  northerly  ran 
along  the  river  Charadms  past  Camasium  (Pans, 
viii.  35.  §  1);  the  more  southerly  started  from 
Messene,  and  was  a  military  road  made  by  Epami- 
nondas,  to  connect  more  closely  the  two  newly 
founded  cities  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  (Pans, 
viii.  34 ;  comp.  Leake,  Mono.,  vol.  iL  p.  296.) 
Stbhtclarvs,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  plain,  was  also  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.  Ira  or  £iba,  where  the 
citizens  maintained  themselves  during  the  Second 
Messenian  War,  was  situated  upon  the  mountain  of 
this  name,  to  the  north  of  the  plain  above  the  river 
Neda.  At  the  extreme  south  of  this  plain,  com- 
manding also  the  entrance  of  the  plain  Macaria,  waa 
Messknr,  with  its  citadel  Ithome.  To  the  west 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  road  from  Andania  to 
Cyparissia,  were  Pouchxk  and  Doriuh. 

2.  In  the  plain  of  Macaria.  —  Phsrae,  the 
modem  Kalamdtaf  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  river  Nedon,  was  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  chief  town  in  the 
plain.  Three  roads  lead  from  Pherae:  one  south- 
wards along  the  coast  to  Abia,  said  to  be  the  Ho- 
meric Ira;  a  second  up  the  valley  of  the  Nedon, 
across  Mt.  Taygetus  to  Sparta,  one  of  whose  gates 
was  hence  called  the  gate  towards  Pharae  ("  porta 
quae  Pharas  ducit,"  Liv.  xxxv.  30);  while  the  third 
road  ran  across  the  Nedon  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  Calamae,  the  modem  Kalami,  where  it 
divided  into  two,  the  one  to  the  west  going  across  the 
Pamisus,  and  the  other  to  the  north  leading  to 
Thuria,  of  which  there  were  two  towns  so  called, 
and  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus.  To  the 
east  of  Pherae  was  the  monntainous  district  called 
the  Ager  Dentheliates,  and  containing  Liusae, 
which  has  been  already  described. 

3.  In  the  icettem  pminmla  and  on  the  vatem 
coatt. — Coronb  and  AsiMEwere  on  the  Messenian 
gulf,  and  consequently  on  the  east  coast  of  this 
peninsula.  The  situation  of  Colokide8  is  un- 
certain, some  placing  it  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and 
others  near  the  harbour  Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the 
promontory  Acritas.    At  the  extreme  soutbein  pust 
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of  dw  wertarn  cout  stood  Mxtbokk,  nippoMd  to 
be  the  Homeric  Pedasiu.  North  of  Hethone,  <n  the 
W.  cout,  wu  Ptlus,  on  the  promontoi;  Coi7ph&- 
■iom,  opposite  to  which  wss  the  island  Sphacteria. 
Further  north,  was  the  small  town  Eraxa,  and 
then  the  more  important  CrPAKUsiA;  bejond  which 
was  a  place  Anion,  at  the  entrance  of  Uie  defile  of 
this  name,  through  which  flowed  the  rivei  Cj- 
parissDs. 

(On  the  geography  of  Hrssenia,  see  Leake,  Morta, 
▼oL  L  pp.  324,  seq.;  Boblaye,  JUcherdtet,  p.  103, 
M);  Cortius,  Pdoponmaot,  vol  ii.  p.  181,  seq.) 


com  OP 


MESSENUCUS  SINUS.     [Mbsbkbia.] 

HESUA,  in  Gallia  Narbcoensis,  is  described  by 
Uehi  (iL  $)  "  as  a  hill  snntmnded  bj  the  sea  almost 
on  all  aides,  and  it  wonld  be  an  island  if  it  were  not 
joined  to  the  mainland  bj  a  narrow  agger."  The 
place  is  snppoeed  to  be  Mae  or  Meee,  on  the  border 
of  the  E'tmg  de  Tau,  between  Agda  and  Moni- 
peUier.  [G.L.] 

METAGONITAE  (M«T«7«»rrm,  PtoL  ir.  2. 
§  10),  a  people  of  Hanietania,  between  the  Mnla- 
dia  and  the  PilUra  of  Hercnles.  Their  name  re- 
calls the  Ubbes  MiTAOOxrncAB  (Mcriryvi'iTiin' 
w6\tis,  Folyb.  iii.  S3),  or  settlements  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  NW.  coast,  and  which  seem  to 
have  formed  a  regolar  ctuun  firam  their  frontier  to 
the  PilUrs  of  Hercules  (ScyL  pi  81).  These  marts 
enabled  the  i;ppnblic  to  cany  on  inland  trade  with 
the  nomad  tribes,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  a  commo- 
nication  by  land  with  Spain.  (Heeren,  Afriam 
Jfattau,  vol,  L  p.  52,  tnnsL)  [E.  B.  J.] 

METAGONI'TES  PROM.  (Krraywrirnt  ixpor, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  7),  a  headland  of  llanretania  Tingi- 
tana,  W.  of  the  Hnlncha,  now  Cape  Tra  Forcat  or 
J2d#-tKi-i>eMr  of  the  natives.  [E.B.J.] 

HETAGO'NIUM  (Krrarfiruir,  Strab.  zriL  pp. 
827—829  ;  Pomp.  Uela,  L  7.  §  1),  a  headland  of 
N.  Africa,  which  Strabo  (I.  c.)  pUces  over  against 
Carthago  Nora,  at  a  distance  of  3000  stadia.  He 
describes  the  district  abont  it  as  being  dry  and 
barren,  and  bearing  the  same  name  ;  the  headland  is 
DOW  called  SAi-el-H<wtbak.  (Conp.  Shaw,  Trar. 
p.  94.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

METALLITIUM.    [MiiraLuiroK.] 

METALLUM.     [Mataua.] 

METAPA  (4  M^enra :  Eth.  Mrmiuu,  Mtro- 
vtis),  atown  in  Aetolia,  situated  on  the  northern  ahore 
of  the  lake  Trichonis,  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
defile,  and  60  stadia  bom  Tbermnm.  It  was  burnt 
by  Philip,  on  his  invasion  of  Aetdia,  B.C.  S18,  as 
he  returned  firom  the  captnre  of  Thennum.  Its  site 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  notwithstanding  the 
description  of  Polybins.  Leake  places  it  immediately 
below  Vraklidri,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake  Hyria,  or  the  smaller  of  the  two  lakes;  sup- 
posing that  as  these  two  hikes  are  connected  with 
one  another,  the  larger  divisioa  may  often  haTe  given 
same  to  the  wholei  (PoL  T.  7, 13;  Steph.  B.  «.  e. ; 


METAPONTUM. 
Leake,  JVbriAem  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  ISO,  seq.;  eaaxp. 

METAPINUM  OSTIUM.     [Khodakds.] 

METAPONTUM  or  METAPONTIUM  (Mrro- 
w^vTior :  Thuc,  Strab.,  and  all  Greek  writers  havs 
this  form;  the  Latins  almost  universally  Metapon- 
tnm:  Etk.  MfTenrarriVai,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.,  and 
on  cdns;  but  Herod,  has  Krrur6yTios;  in  Latin, 
Hetapontinns :  Bn.  near  rorrs  S  Man),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situated  on  the  gulf 
of  Tarentnm,  between  the  river  Bradanns  and  the 
Casuentns.  It  was  distant  about  14  miles  from 
Heraclea  and  24  from  Tarentnm.  Historically 
speakmg,  there  is  no  donbt  that  Hetapontnm  was  a 
Greek  city  {bunded  by  an  Achaean  colony  ;  but  va- 
rious traditions  assigned  to  it  a  much  earlier  origin. 
Strabo  ascribes  its  foundation  to  a  body  of  Pyliaos,  a 
part  of  those  who  had  followed  Nestor  to  Troy 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222,  vi  p.  264);  while  Justin  tells  lu 
it  was  fonuded  by  Epeius,  the  hero  who  oonstmcted 
the  wooden  horte  at  Troy ;  in  proof  of  which  the  in- 
habitants showed,  in  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  tools 
used  by  him  on  that  occasion.  (Justin,  zz.  2.) 
Another  tradition,  reported  by  Ephorus  (i^.  Strab, 
p.  264),  assigned  to  it  a  Fhocian  origin,  and  called 
DanliuB,  the  tyrant  of  Crisa  near  Delphi,  its  founder. 
Other  legends  carried  back  its  origin  to  a  still  ware 
remote  period.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  said  that  it 
was  origmally  called  Metabus,  from  a  hero  of  that 
name,  who  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  tbe 
Metapontns  who  figured  in  the  Greek  mythical 
story  as  the  husband  of  Melanippe  and  &ther  of 
Aeolus  and  Boeotns.  (Antioch.  up.  Streib.  2.  c.  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  186;  Enstath.  ad  Diongt.  Per.  368; 
Died.  iv.  67.) 

Whether  Uiere  may  have  really  been  a  settlement 
on  the  spot  more  andent  than  the  Achaean  colony, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining;  but  we  are  told 
that  at  the  time  of  the  fimndation  of  this  city  tha 
site  was  unoccupied;  for  which  reason  the  Achaean 
settlen  at  Crotona  and  Sybaris  were  desirous  to 
cokniae  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Tarentines  firton 
taking  possession  of  it.  With  this  view  a  colony 
was  sent  from  the  mother-country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  named  Leucippus,  who,  aocordiiig 
to  one  account,  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  territory 
by  a  fraudulent  treaty.  Another  and  a  mors  plau- 
sible  statement  is  that  the  new  oolonists  were  at 
first  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Tarentines,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Oenotrians, 
which  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  treaty,  leavini; 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory 
they  had  acquired.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  265.)  The 
date  of  the  colonisaticHi  of  Metapontnm  cannot  be 
determined  with  certain^ ;  but  it  was  evidently, 
from  the  circumstances  just  related,  subsequent  to 
that  of  Tarentnm,  as  well  as  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona: 
hence  the  date  assigned  by  Eusebius,  who  would 
cany  it  back  as  &r  as  B.  c.  774,  is  whoUy  un- 
tenable; nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  such  an  error  can 
have  arisen.  (Enseb.  Ann.  Chron.  p.  99.)  It  may 
probably  be  referred  to  abont  700 — 690  B.  a 

We  hear  very  httle  of  Metajiontum  during  the 
first  ages  of  its  existence;  but  it  seems  certam  that 
it  roae  rapidly  to  a  considerable  amount  of  prosperity, 
for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the  extreme  fiertility  of 
its  territory.  The  some  policy  which  had  led  to  its 
foundation  would  naturally  unite  it  in  the  bonds  of  a 
dose  alliance  with  the  other  Achaean  cities,  Sybaris 
and  Crotona;  and  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
meet  with  its  name  in  histoiy  is  as  joining  with 
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tliaae  two  dtiw  in  a  lemgne  against  Sins,  with  tlie 
Ticw  of  expelling  the  Ionian  colonists  of  that  city. 
(Jttstin,  zz.  2.)  The  war  seems  to  hare  ended  in 
the  capture  and  destmction  of  Sris,  bat  our  accoant 
of  it  is  ytrj  obecnre,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
took  place  reiy  uncertain.  [Sisib.]  It  does  not 
appear  that  Hetapontum  took  anj  part  in  the  war 
between  Crotona  and  Sjbaris,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  citj ;  but  its  name  is  fn- 
qnently  mentioned  in  o(nneetion  with  the  dbangea 
introduced  by  Pjthagons,  and  the  troubles  c(»se- 
qnent  upon  them.  Hetapontum,  indeed,  appears  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  cities  where  the  doctrines  and 
sect  of  that  philosopher  obtained  the  firmest  iboting. 
Ereu  when  the  Pythagoreans  wen  expelled  from 
Crotooa,  they  maintained  Uwmselves  at  Metapontnm, 
whither  the  philoaopher  himself  retired,  and  where 
he  ended  his  days.  The  Metapontines  paid  the 
greatest  respect  to  his  memory;  they  consecrated 
the  house  in  which  he  had  liTed  as  a  temple  to 
Cens,  and  gave  to  the  street  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated the  name  of  the  Museum.  His  tomb  was  still 
shown  there  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (lambL  Vit. 
I^th.  170,  249,  266 ;  Porphyr.  ViL  PgtK  56,  57  ; 
Pint,  de  Gen.  Soer.  13  ;  Diog.  La&t.  viii.  I,  §  40 ; 
Lir.  L  18  ;  Cic.  <fa  Fin.  t.  2.)  The  HeUpontines 
woe  afterwards  called  in  as  mediators  to  appease 
the  troubles  which  had  arisen  at  Crotona ;  and  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  hare  sufiered  oomparatively  little 
tbsinselTes  inim  ciril  dissensions  arising  fnm  this 
sonree.  (Iambi.  262.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Scily, 
B.C  415,  the  Hetapontioes  at  first,  like  the  other 
states  of  Magna  Graeda,  endeavonred  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality ;  but  in  the  following  year  were 
indoced  to  enter  into  an  allianoe  with  Athens,  and 
furnish  a  small  auxiliary  force  to  the  armament 
under  Demosthenes  and  Enrymedon.  (DIod.  xiu.  4 ; 
Thnc  tL  44,  TiL  38,  57.)  It  seems  clear  that  Me- 
tapontnm was  at  this  time  a  flourishing  and  opulent 
city;  nor  hsTa  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
decline  began  imtil  long  after.  From  its  position  it 
was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
eoae;  and  though  it  must  have  been  endangered  in 
common  with  the  other  Greek  cities  by  the  advanc- 
ing power  of  the  Lucanians,  it  does  not  appear  to 
hare  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
that  people,  and  probably  sufeted  but  little  bom 
their  attacks.  Its  name  is  again  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  345,  when  Timoleon  touched  there  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hare 
taken  any  part  in  bis  iaToor.  (Diod.  xtL  66.)  In 
B.  o.  332,  when  Alextnder,  king  of  Epims,  crossed 
OTer  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines  were  among  the  first  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  support  him  in 
his  wars  against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians. 
Benoe,  after  his  defeat  and  death  at  Pandosia,  b.  c. 
326,  it  was  to  Metapontum  that  his  remains  were 
sent  for  interment.  (Justin,  zii.  2 ;  liv.  viiL  24.) 
But  some  years  later,  b.  c.  303,  when  Cleonymns 
of  Sparta  was  in  his  tnm  invited  by  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
parsned  a  different  policy,  and  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  that  leader,  who,  in  consequence,  turned  his 
own  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians,  sgainst 
them.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city  on 
friendly  terms,  bat  nevertheless  exacted  from  them 
a  large  smn  of  money,  and  coirmiitted  various  other 
excasaes.  (Diod.  zx.  104.)  It  is  evident  that  He- 
tapontum was  at  this  period  still  wealthy;  but  its 
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dtixeBB  had  apparently,  like  their  neSghbonrs  the 
Tarentines,  fidlen  into  a  state  of  slothfnlness  and 
luxury,  BO  that  they  were  become  almost  proverbial 
for  their  efieminacy.    (Pint.  Apophth.  Lae.  p.  233.) 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Metapontines,  as  well  ss 
the  Tarentines,  lent  an  active  support  to  Pyrrhus, 
when  that  monarch  came  over  to  Italy ;  but  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  dnring  his  wars  there; 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  passed  nnder  the  yoke  of  Borne.  Their 
ruune  is,  however,  sgain  mentioited  repeatedly  in  the 
Second  Punic  War.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
among  the  first  to  dedare  in  favour  of  Hannibal 
aftxr  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  zziL  61);  but  not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  their  city  oceuiaed  by 
a  Soman  garrison  some  yean  later,  uid  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Tarentnm,  in  b.  c.  212,  that 
they  were  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  force  and 
openly  espouse  the  Carthaginian  cause.  (Id,  zxv.  1 1, 
15;  Pol.  viii.  36;  Appan,  AmSi.  33,  35.)  Han- 
nibal now  occnpied  Metapontum  with  a  Carthaginian 
garrison,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal placee  of  depoeit,  until  the  fatal  battle  of  the 
Metanms  having  compelled  him  to  give  np  the  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  Italy,  b.  c  207,  he  withdrew 
his  forces  from  Hetapontum,  and,  at  the  ssme  time, 
removed  from  thence  all  the  inhabitants  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Bome.  (Id.  zzvii. 
1,  16,42,51.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Metapontum  does  not 
again  appear  in  history ;  and  it  seems  certain  that 
it  never  recovered  from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it. 
But  it  did  not  altogether  cease  to  exist ;  for  its  name 
is  found  in  Mela  (ii.  4.  §  8),  who  does  not  notice  any 
extinct  places ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  visiting  it  in 
terras  that  show  it  was  still  a  town.  (Cic.  de  Fm. 
V.  2  ;  see  also  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  That  orstor, 
however,  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graeda  as  being  in  his  day  sunk  into  almost  com- 
plete decay ;  Strabo  says  the  same  thing,  and  Pan- 
sanias  tells  us  that  Hetapontum  in  particular  was  in 
his  time  completely  in  ruins,  and  nothing  remuned 
of  it  but  the  theatre  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 
(Cic.  d»  Arme.  4 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  262  ;  Pans.  vi.  19. 
§  11.)  Hence,  though  the  luune  is  still  fonnd  in 
Ptolemy,  and  the  "  ager  Hetapontinns  "  is  noticed  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  262),  all  trace  of  the  dty 
subsequently  disappears,  and  it  is  not  even  noticed  in 
the  Itineraries  wlwte  they  give  the  line  of  nmte 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentnm  to  Thnrii.  The  site 
wss  probably  already  subject  to  malaria,  and  from 
the  same  cause  has  remained  deeolate  ever  since. 

Though  we  hear  much  less  of  Metapontum  than 
of  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Tarentmn,  yet  all  accounts 
agree  in  representing  it  as,  in  the  days  of  its  pro- 
sperity, one  of  the  meet  opulent  and  fionrishmg  of 
the  dties  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory,  especially  in  the  grxnrth  of  com,  vied  with 
the  neigbbonring  district  ^  the  Siritis.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  Metapontines  sent  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  an  offering  of  "a  golden  harvest"  (ptpos 
XfuaaSy,  Strab.  vi.  p.  264),  by  which  we  most 
probably  understand  a  sheaf  or  bundle  of  com 
wrought  in  gold.  For  the  same  reason  an  ear  of  com 
became  the  characteristic  symbol  on  their  coins,  the 
number  and  variety  of  which  in  itself  snffioiently 
attests  the  wealth  of  the  city.  (Millingen,  iVtonw- 
viatique  de  titalie,  p.  22.)  We  learn  also  that  they 
had  a  treasury  of  their  own  at  Olympia  still  ezisting 
in  the  days  of  Pansanias  (Pans.  vi.  19.  §  1 1 ;  Atben. 
zi.  p.  479).    Herodotns  tells  ns  that  they  paid  par- 
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ticnlar  hooonn  to  Ariateu,  vho  vu  said  to  h*n 
appeared  in  their  dtj  340  yean  after  he  had  dis- 
appeared from  Cjzictu.  They  erected  to  him  a 
■tame  in  the  middle  of  the  fonim,  with  an  altar  to 
Apollo  anrroonded  bjr  a  grove  of  laareli.  (Herod,  ir. 
15  ;  Athen.  ziiL  p.  60A,  c.)  From  their  coins  thejr 
vonld  appear  also  to  hare  paid  heroic  boooars  to 
Ireocippas,  as  the  foander  of  their  city.  (Hillingen, 
lap.  24.)  Strabo  tells  ns,  as  a  proof  of  their 
Pylian  origin,  that  they  continued  to  perform  sacri- 
fion  to  the  Neleidae.     (Strab.  vi.  p.  S64.) 

The  site  and  remains  of  Metapontnm  have  been 
earefoUy  examined  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who  has 
ilhistrated  them  in  a  special  work  (^MHapotUa,  foL 
Paris,  1833).  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  exists 
of  the  andent  walls  or  the  theatre  of  which  Paosa- 
nias  speaks.  The  most  important  of  the  still  existing 
monnments  is  a  temple,  the  remains  of  which  occupy 
a  slight  elevatifm  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bm- 
danns,  abont  S  miles  from  its  month.  They  are 
now  known  as  the  Tavoh  da  PabidittL  Fifteen 
oolnmns  are  still  standing,  ten  on  one  side  and  fire 
so  the  other ;  but  the  two  ends,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  entablatore  abore  the  architraTe  and  the  walls 
of  the  cells,  hare  wholly  disappeared.  The  archi- 
tectare  is  of  the  Doric  order,  but  its  proportions  are 
lighter  and  more  slender  than  these  of  the  celebrated 
temples  of  Paestum:  and  it  is  in  all  probability  of 
later  date.  Some  remains  of  another  temple,  bat 
prostrate,  and  a  mere  heap  of  mine,  an  visible 
nearly  2  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  preceding,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  month  of  the  Bradanus.  This 
spot,  called  the  CUaa  di  Sanson*,  appeare  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  city  itself,  nnmerons  fbnndatioos  of 
bnildings  having  been  discovered  all  around  it.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  more  distant  temple 
was  ever  incladed  within  the  walls;  but  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  Tom  di  Uart,  now  the  coly  inhabited  spot  on 
the  plain,  derives  its  name  from  a  castellated  edifice 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  is  situated  above  IJ  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  the  same  distaace  from  the  river 
Barimto,  the  ancient  Casuentns.  Immediately  op- 
posite to  it,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  a  small  salt-water 
basin  or  lagoon,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Sta.  Pda- 
gina,  which,  though  neither  deep  nor  spacious,  in 
all  probability  formed  the  ancient  port  of  Meta- 
pontnm. 

Hetaponttun  was  thus  otnated  between  the  two 
rivers  Bradanus  and  Casuentns,  and  occupied  (with 
its  port  and  appurtenances)  a  considerable  part  of 
the  intermediate  space.  Appian  speaks  of  "  a  river 
between  Hetapontimi  and  Tarentum  ^  the  tame 
name,'  by  which  he  probably  means  the  Bradanns, 
which  may  have  been  commonly  known  as  the  river 
of  Metapontum.  This  is  certainly  the  only  river 
large  enough  to  answer  to  the  description  wliich  be 
gives  of  the  meeting  of  Octavtan  and  Antony  which 
took  place  on  its  banks.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93, 94.) 

The  caini  of  Uetapoitom,  as  already  observed, 
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an  very  nnmerons;  and  many  of  the  later  ones  of 
very  boiutiful  workmanship.  Those  of  more  an- 
cient date  are  of  the  style  called  thcwe,  like  the 
early  coins  of  Crotooa  and  Sybaris.  The  one  in  the 
annexed  figure  has  on  the  obvene  the  bead  of  the 
hero  Leacippus,  the  fbnnder  of  the  ci^.  But  the 
mora  common  type  on  the  obverse  is  the  bead  of 
Ceres.  [E.H.B.] 

UETARIS  (Hmpis,  PtoL  it  8.  §  6),  an  estn- 
ary  in  Britun ;  tha  Waih  between  Norfolk  and 
Lincobuhin.  [C.  B.  S.] 

METAUBUM  (Mdroapot,  Steph.  B.),  a  dty  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bmttiom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  According  to  Stephanos  of 
Byzantium,  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Locrians,  but 
seems  never  to  have  risen  te  any  importance;  and 
its  name  is  chiefly  known  because,  according  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus,  who  was  more  generally  regarded  as  a  native 
of  Himera.  (Steph.  B.  :  «.;  Said.  «.v.  SniW- 
X<V<».)  Stephanas  erroneonsly  calls  it  a  city  of 
Sicily;  but  Suidas,  who  writes  the  name  Hatanria, 
correctly  places  it  in  Italy;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  mean  the  town  at  the  month  of  the 
Metaums,  which  is  called  by  Latin  writera  He- 
taurom.  Solmns  ascribes  its  fbimdation  to  the 
Zanclaeans.  Uela  mentions  it  as  if  it  were  a  still 
existing  town;  but  Strabo  speaks  coly  of  the  river 
Hetanrus,  with  an  anchorage  or  roadstead  of  the 
same  name:  and  Pliny  also  notices  the  river  ("  He- 
taorns  amnis  ")  without  any  mention  of  a  town  of 
the  name.  (Statb.  vi.  p.  856;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  10, 
Hel.  it4.  §8;Soliii.  3.  §11.)  [E.H.B.] 

HETAUKUS  (M^avpot>  1.  A  river  of  Umbtia, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  near  Fano,  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  oomerous  streams  which 
in  this  part  of  Italy  descend  from  tbe  eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  still 
called  the  Metauro  or  Metro;  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  high  group  of  Apermioes  called  the  MonleKeroae, 
from  whence  it  has  a  course  of  between  40  and  50 
miles  to  the  sea.  It  flows  by  Fotsombrone  (Forum 
Sempronii),  and  throughout  the  latter  part  cf  its 
course  was  followed  by  the  great  highroad  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Cantiano,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Metsurus,  and  emerged  into  the  main  valley  of  the 
latter  river  a  few  miles  below  the  pass  of  Intercisa 
atllFurh.  Its  month  is  abont  2  miles  S.  of /Yino 
(Fanum  Fortunae),  bat  has  no  port;  and  the  river 
itself  is  justly  described  by  Silius  Italicns  as  m 
violent  and  torrent-like  stream.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227; 
Plin.  ill  14.  s.  19 ;  MeL  u.  4.  §  5 ;  SiL  ItaL  viiL  449 ; 
Lucan,  ii.  405.) 

The  Hetaurns  is  celebrated  in  history  ibr  the  great 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.  a  207, 
between  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Roman  consuls  C.  CUndius  Nero  and  M.  Livius,  in 
which  the  former  was  totally  defeated  and  slain, — ■ 
battle  that  may  be  considered  aa  the  real  tnming- 
point  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  in  history.  (Liv.  xxvii.  46 — 
51;  Ores.  iv.  18;  Entrop.  iii.  18;  Vict,  de  F«r.  /ft 
48;  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  4.  38;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  486.)  Un- 
fortunately our  knowledge  of  tbe  topography  and 
details  of  the  battle  is  extremely  imperfect.  Bnt 
we  learn  from  Livj,  the  only  anthor  who  has  left 
us  •  oonnectwl  nsrrative  of  the  opentioos,  that  M. 
Livius  was  encamped  with  his  army  under  the  walls 
of  Sena  (I  e.  Sena  Gallica,  now  Stiagaglia),  and 
Hasdrulal  at  a  short  distance  from  bun.    Bat  at 
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■ooo  as  the  Catthaginim  general  disoorerad  tlie 
arriTal  cf  Cbndius,  with  an  auzUiaiy  ibrce  of  6000 
foot  and  1000  hone,  he  brake  ap  hie  c*mp  and  re- 
treated in  the  night  to  the  Hetauros,  which  waa 
afaout  14  miles  bom  Sena.  He  had  intended  to  craaa 
the  river,  bat  missed  the  ford,  and  ascended  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance  in  search  of 
one,  till,  finding  the  banks  steeper  and  higher  the 
farther  he  receded  from  the  sea,  he  was  oompeUed 
to  bait  and  encamp  on  a  hill.  With  the  br^  of 
daj  the  Boman  armies  overtook  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  general  engagement,  withoat  leaving  hiin 
time  to  cross  the  river.  From  this  accoont  it  is 
ekar  that  the  battle  was  fongbt  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hetauras,  and  at  no  great  distance  fiom  its 
month,  as  the  troops  of  Uasdrabal  could  not,  after 
thor  night  march  from  Sena,  have  proceeded  many 
miies  np  the  coarse  cf  tlie  river.  The  groand, 
which  is  well  described  by  Arnold  from  personal 
inspeetioD,  agrees  in  general  character  with  the  de- 
scription rf  Livj;  bat  the  exact  scene  of  the  battle 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is,  however,  certainly  an 
error  to  place  it  as  high  np  the  river  as  /Vissoniirone 
(Focom  Sempranii),  16  miles  from  the  sea,  or  even, 
as  Cnmer  has  dune,  between  tiiat  town  and  the 
pass  of  the  Ftrlo.  Both  he  and  Vandoncourt  place 
the  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uetanms,  which 
is  diiitinctly  opposed  to  the  narrative  of  Livy.  Appian 
and  Zonaras,  tboagh  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  theUetaurns,  both  fix  tile  site  of  the  Boman  camp 
at  Sena  ;  bat  ttie  farmer  lias  confimnded  tliis  with 
Sena  is  Etmria,  and  has  thence  transferred  the  whole 
theatre  of  operations  to  that  country,  (Appian, 
Atmib.  52;  Znar.  is.  9;  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
364 — 374;  Vaodoneoart,  Campagnei  itAnmbal,  vd. 
SL  ppl  59 — 64;  Cramer's  Italy,  voL  I  p.  260.) 

2.  (Mmaipos),  a  river  of  Bmttiam,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Hedma  and  the  Scyl- 
laean  promontoiy.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  Stnbo;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  it  is  the 
river  now  called  the  Marro,  one  of  the  most  const- 
denUe  streams  in  this  part  of  Bmttiam,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Mama,  and 
18  bam  the  rock  of  ScUla.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Flin. 
uL  5.  a.  10;  Bnmanelli,  voL  L  p.  66.)  There  was  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [Hetad- 
BtTJc]  [E.  H.  B.] 

METELLI'NUH  (/t  Anion,  pi  416;  Metelion, 
Gtagr.  Bav.  ir.  44^  or  METALLIinjH  (Colonia 
Metallinwiais,  Flin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a  Bonum  colony 
of  Lnsitania  on  the  Anas,  24  Boman  miles  from 
Angnsta  Emerita,  now  MedelUa.  The  modem  town 
lies  on  the  southern  side  uf  the  river,  so  that  the 
ancient  town  ought  to  have  been  included  in  Baetica. 
Heoce  some  modem  writers  have  conjectured  that  the 
Anas  may  here  have  changed  itr  bed.  The  form  of 
the  name  mmld  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  co- 
lony vras  founded  by  Metellus,  in  which  case  Metel- 
linum  would  be  a  more  corect  finrm  than  Metal- 
linnm. 

HETEON,  a  town  d  the  Labeste>,  to  which 
GenUos  removed  his  wife  and  £amily.  (Liv.  zliv, 
32 ;  Hedion,  Geogr.  Bar.)  It  may  perhaps  be 
repnsented  by  the  village  of  Meterea  in  the  SUia 
district  of  Mimtt-Ntgro,  to  the  N.  of  Laht  Scutari. 
(Wilkinson,  Dahnatia,  vol  L  p.  552.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

HETHA'NA  (ri  Mffiora,  Pans.,  Strab.,  et  alii ; 
McAJn;*,   Thnc  iv.  45 ;  Diod.  xii.  65  ;   Mfffifri), 

*  Stnbo  nys  (viii.  p.  874),  "  that  in  tome  copies 
of  Thncydides  it  was  written  Meffewij,  like  the  town 
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PtoL  iO.  16.  §  IS  :  MMana),  a  striking  racky 
peninsula,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the 
tarritoiy  of  Troezen  in  Argolis,  and  containing  a 
city  of  the  same  namei  Pansanias  describes  He- 
thana  as  an  isthmus  running  {ai  into  the  sea  (iL  34. 
§  1) ;  Thncydides  mors  oocrectly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  isthmus  and  chenoMsus  (ir.  45) ;  and 
Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  the  cbersonesus  (iii.  16. 
§  12).  The  isthmus  is  only  about  lOUO  feet  broad, 
bnt  it  immediately  spreads  out  equally  on  both  sides. 
The  outline  of  the  peninsula  is  giand  and  picturesque. 
The  highest  mountain,  called  CieUna,  which  is 
2281  (French)  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of 
a  conical  form,  and  was  thrown  up  by  a  volcano. 
The  whole  peninsula  bears  marks  of  volcanic  agency. 
The  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  variety  of 
Uva  called  trachyte ;  and  there  are  hot  sulphureous 
springB,  which  were  used  in  antiquity  for  medicinal 
putpoaes.  Fausanias  speaks  of  hot  baths  at  the 
distance  of  SO  stadia  from  the  dty  of  Methana, 
which  were  said  to  have  first  burst  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  time  of  Antigonua,  s<bi  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  after  a  violent  volcanic  eraption.  Pansanias 
adds  that  there  was  no  cold  water  for  the  nse  of  the 
bather  after  the  warm  bath,  and  that  he  could  not 
plunge  in  the  sea  in  conseqnence  of  the  sea-dogs  and 
other  monsters.  (Fans.  L  c.)  Strabo,  in  describing 
the  same  volcanic  eruption  to  which  Pausanias  al- 
ludes, says  that  a  hill  7  stadia  high,  and  fragments 
of  rocks  as  high  as  towere,  were  thrown  up ;  that  in 
the  day-time  the  plain  could  not  be  approached  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  and  sulphureous  smell,  while 
at  night  there  was  no  unpleasant  smell,  bnt  that  the 
heat  thrown  oat  was  so  great  that  the  sea  boiled  at 
the  distance  of  5  stadia  from  land,  and  its  watem 
were  troubled  for  20  stadia  (i.  p.  59).  Ovid  de- 
scribes, apparently,  the  same  emptian  in  the  linet 
beginning 

"  Est  prepe  Pittheam  tTimolns  Troezena* 

(Jfst.  XT.  396),  and  says  that  a  pkin  was  upheaved 
into  a  hill  by  the  confined  air  seeking  vent.  (Comp. 
Lyell's  Princg>lee  of  Geology,  pp.  10,  11,  9th  ed.) 
The  French  Commission  point  out  the  site  of  two 
hot  snlphureons  springs ;  one  called  Yroma,  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  near  a 
village  VromoUrmi,  a  little  above  the  eastern  shares 
There  are  traces  ik  ancient  baths  at  both  places ; 
but  the  northern  must  be  those  alluded  to  by  Pan-' 


The  peninsula  Hethana  was  part  of  the  territory 
of  Troezen ;  bnt  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
the  peninsala  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  b.  o.  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
(Thnc.  iv.  45.)  There  an  still  tawM  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  renewed  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  united  by  means  of  two  forts.  In  the  penin- 
sula then  are  Hellenio  remains  of  three  different 
mountain  fortresses;  but  the  capital  lay  on  the 
west  coast,  and  the  ruins  are  near  the  small  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis  and  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  side 
still  remain.  Within  the  citadel  stands  a  chapel, 
containing  stones  belonging  t»  an  ancient  building, 
and  two  inscriptions  on  marble,  one  of  which  refera 

so  called  in  Macedoma."  This  form  is  now  found  in 
all  the  existing  MSS.  of  Thncydides.  But  there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  VUBtam,  which  has  prevuled  down 
to  the  present  day,  is  the  gennine  Duio  form  of  the 
name. 
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to  Ui.  This,  Moordingly,  w»  the  tito  of  fhe  tem- 
pla  of  lais,  mentioaed  by  Paouniia,  who  abo  speab 
of  sUtna  of  Harmes  and  Hefculea,  in  the  Agon. 
(Leake,  ilona  toL  ii.  p.  453,  aaq.,  FAtfOnuemaea, 
p.  S78 ;  Boblaye,  Rkhenkitt,  ^  p.  59;  Coitini, 
Pthpoimnot,  vd.  ii  p.  438,  seq.) 

HETHaNE  (MtMri),  Steph.  B.),  ■  town  of 
Iberia  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Tbennaio  golf,  mentioDed 
In  the  Periplos  of  ScyUz  (p.  86),  and  theiefon  one 
of  the  Gnek  odoniea  establislied  in  early  times  on 
this  ooaat.  According  to  Platarch  ((Juoaft.  Graee. 
Pb  293),  a  party  of  Eretiiani  settled  there,  who  were 
called  by  the  natiTes  itwoff^tp36iniToij  and  who 
a^nir  to  have  oome  there  nearly  at  the  aame  time 
as  the  occnpation  of  Corcym  by  the  Corinthians 
B.  &  730—720. 

The  town  was  oecapied  by  the  Athenians  with  a 
view  of  annoying  Peidiocss,  by  rsTsging  his  ter- 
ritory, and  i^ording  a  refnge  to  his  disoontented 
sobjeeta.  (Tbiu.  vi.  7.)  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
354—353  B.  o.  that  Philip  attacked  Uethoaa,  the 
last  nmaining  poseeuion  ol  Athens  on  the  Uace- 
donian  coast  The  position  was  a  conrenient  station 
for  Athenian  privateera  to  intercept  bading  Teesels, 
not  merely  to  and  from  Uacedonian  ports,  but  also 
tram  Olynthns  and  Potidaea.  The  tiege  was  vigo- 
loiisly  pressed  by  Philip ;  and  the  Hethonaeaos,  who 
gaUantly  held  oat  until  aQ  their  means  were  ex- 
hausted, were  at  length  oanpelled  to  somoder. 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  depart  with  one 
garment ;  but  the  walls  were  raxed  to  the  giuond, 
and  the  land  apportioned  among  Macedonian  co- 
lonists. Philip  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege. 
(Diod.  zri.  31—34 ;  Dem.  OlgnA.  I  p.  13,  Ph^ 
L  p.  41,  iii  p.  117;  Pint.  Par.  8  ;  Lne.  de  Senb. 
Hi$L  38 ;  Strab.  TiL  p.  330;  Justin.  Tii.  6.)  Mr. 
Gnto  (Hut.  tfGreeee,  toI.  zi.  pp.  363,  foil.,  comp. 
p.  488)  is  of  opinion  that  this  happened  afterwards 
(B.C.  348),  at  another  place  called  Hethone,  situated 
in  die  Chalcidic  peninsula,  near  Olynthns  and  Apol- 
lonia.  The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330)  places 
Methone  at  a  distance  of  40  stodia  bom  I^dna. 
Thia  sUtoment  does  not  agree  with  the  positiaD 
assigned  by  Leake  (Norik.  Ortm,  toL  ilL  p.  435) 
to  Methone  at  EltfAmhUhiri,  2  miles  £r«n  the 
sea;  but  the  Epitome  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on 
in  this  passage.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METHCyMK  l.(M(Mn|, Strab.;  Mofl<^,Paas., 
Seyiaz,  p.  1 7 :  Eth.  Mofloiralar,  Pans,  iv.  18.  §  1,  and 
Coins;  Kftumitit,  Staph.  B.S.V.:  Mothdni,  Mo- 
ifon),  an  ancient  town  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Mesaenia, 
has  always  been  an  important  place,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times,  on  aooonnt  of  ito  excellent 
harbour  and  salubrious  sitnation.  It  is  sitnated  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  mns  into 
the  sea,  opposito  the  island  Sapiensa,  one  of  the 
group  called  in  ancient  times  Oennssae.  "  Off  the 
outer  end  of  the  town,  is  the  little  insulated  rock 
which  Pansanias  (iv.  35.  §  I)  calls  Mothon,  and 
which  he  describes  as  fomiing  at  onoe  a  narrow 
entrance  and  a  shelter  to  the  harbour  of  his  time:  it 
is  now  ocenpied  by  a  tower  and  lantern,  which  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  fortificaticn  of 
MolhdnL  A  mole  branches  fiom  it,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
harbour  for  small  Teesels.  It  seems  to  be  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  ancient  port,  the  entrance  into 
which  was  probably  where  the  bridge  now  stands." 
(Leake.)  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancient  writers  (Strab.  riiL  p.  359;  Pans.  ir. 
S5.  §  1),  Msthooe  was  the  Homeric  Pedasns,  one 
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of  the  sem  cities  which  AgaoMEDncn  offered  to 
Achilles,  (Hom.  IL  is.  394.)  Homer  gires  to 
Pedasns  tin  epithet  ii4an\6eaaa,  and  Methone 
seems  to  hare  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
cultiTaiian  of  the  vine.  The  eponymons  heroine  Me- 
thone, is  called  the  daughter  of  Oenens,  the  "  wine- 
man"  (Pans.  L  e.);  and  the  same  name  ooenis  in 
the  islands  Oenussae,  lying  opposito  the  dty.  The 
name  of  Methane  first  occurs  in  the  Hessenian  want 
Methone  and  Pylns  were  the  only  two  places  which 
the  Messenisns  continued  to  hold  in  the  second  war, 
after  they  had  retired  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Ira.  (Pans.  ir.  18.  §  1,  ir.  S3.  §  I.)  At  the  end 
cf  the  Second  Messenian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  Methone  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nanplia,  who  had 
Utely  been  expelled  from  their  own  city  by  the 
Argires.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  4,  ir.  35.  §  2.)  Thede- 
Bceodants  of  the  NanpUsns  continned  to  inhabit 
Methane,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  even 
after  the  rest«ca&n  of  the  Messenian  state  by 
Epaminondsa.  (Pans.  ir.  37.  §  8.)  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Pebpcnneaian  War,  b.  a  431,  the  Athe- 
nians attempted  to  obtain  posaeesion  of  Methone,  but 
were  repulsed  by  Brssidas.  (That  ii.  25.)  Methone 
Bufbred  greatly  fiom  an  attack  of  some  Illyrian 
priTBteen,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing 
wins,  entered  into  intercourss  with  the  inhabitanta 
and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  them.  (Pans.  iv. 
35.  §§  6,  7.)  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
Methone,  which  had  been  strmgly  fortified  by 
Antony,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Agrippo,  who 
found  there  Bognd,  king  of  Msuretania,  whom  he 
puttodeath.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  1 1 ;  Strab.  riit  p.  359 ; 
Oros.  tL  19.)  Methone  was  favonied  by  Trajan, 
who  made  it  a  free  city.  (Pans.  ir.  35.  §  3.)  It 
is  also  mentioDed  by  Mela  (ii.  3),  Plmy  (ir.  5.  s.  7), 
Ptolemy  (iil  15.  §  7),  and  Hierodes  (p.  647> 

Pansanias  foond  at  Methone  a  temple  aS  Athens 
Anemotis,  ths  "  sbum-stiller,"  and  one  of  Artemia. 
He  also  mentions  a  well  cf  bituminous  water,  similar 
both  in  smell  and  colour  to  the  ointment  of  Cyxicns, 
but  of  which  no  trace  is  now  found.  In  1 124 
Modon  was  oonqnared  by  Venice,  but  did  not  become 
a  permanent  pcssession  of  the  repnUio  till  1204. 
In  the  middle  of  the  old  Venetian  piazza  then  still 
stands  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  granite  column,  about 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high,  with  a  bar- 
barous base  and  capital,  which  appear  to  have  been 
added  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  fixed  upon  the 
top  of  it,  in  1493,  a  figure  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
Five  yean  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  recaptured 
by  Mororini  In  1715  the  Tniks  again  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  retained  it  till  the  last  Greek  re- 
volution, when  it  wss  wrested  from  them  by  the 
French  in  1828.  Like  other  places  in  Greece, 
which  have  been  oontinnonsly  inhabited,  Modon 
contains  few  ancient  remains.  Some  Hellenic  foun- 
dations may  be  traced  in  the  dty-walls,  and  ancient 
sepulchres  may  be  seen  above  the  suburb.  (Leake, 
Jforea,  voL  L  p.  429,  seq. ;  BobUye,  .B^ciiErcier, 
4o-  p.  113;  Cortins,  Pdopcmtaoi,  vol  iL  p.  169, 
seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/Z, 
ii.  716)  ss  belonging  to  Fhiloctetes.  Later  writers 
describe  it  ss  a  town  of  Magnesia,  but  we  have  no 
further  particulars  respecting  iL  (Scylax,  p.  25; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436  ;  Plm.  iv.  9.  a.  16;  SoUn.  c  14{ 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

3.  More  property  called  Metfasna,  a  town  and  peii> 
insula  of  Troexenia.  [Mieibjju.] 
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UETHORA  («4eopa,  Anian,  TnHe.  8),  >  mull 
Btata  io  the  oentn  of  India,  nhich  wu  aol^t  to 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Ptaau.  It  was  aitnated  near, 
if  not  upon,  the  Jomanee  or  Jinma  (Plin.  vi.  19. 
B.  22),  and  has,  with  much  piobabilitj,  been  as- 
scmed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  praent  Allaha- 
Idd  [V.] 

UETHURIADES  (MfftwpuISa),  a  gnnp  of 
small  islands,  Ijing  between  Nisaaa,  the  port  of 
Hegara,  and  Sahunis.  (Plin.  It.  1 2.  s.  19.)  Strabo 
describes  them,  withoat  mentioning  their  names,  as 
fire  small  islands,  lying  before  Nisaea  to  a  person 
sailing  into  Attica  (iz.  p^  393).  Stephanns  B. 
(«.  «.)  kwaely  speaks  of  them  as  lying  between 
Acgina  and  Atticsu 

METHTDRIUH  (Mi«i»f»ov:  Ea.tlltMpais), 
a  town  in  cantial  Anadia,  situate  1 70  stadia  north 
of  Megalopolis  (Pans.  viiL  35.  §  5),  obtained  its 
name,  like  Interiunna,  from  being  situated  npoD  a 
ioftj  height  between  the  two  rirera  Ualoetas  and 
VjUaa.  (Pans.  viii.  36.  §  1.)  It  was  fonnded  bf 
Orchomenns;  bat  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
Megalopolis,  npon  the  establishment  of  that  city. 
It  nerer  ncorered  its  former  population,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (im.  p.  388)  among  the  places 
of  Arcadia  which  bad  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
It  cootinned,  howeTer,  to  exist  as  a  Tillage  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple  of 
Poseidon  Hippius  npon  the  river  Mylaon.  He  also 
mentions,  above  the  river  Maloetas,  a  mountain 
called  Thanmasinm,  in  which  was  a  cave  when 
Bhes  took  refnge  when  pregnant  with  Zens.  At 
the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Metbydrium  was  a 
fonntaia  named  Nymphasia.  (Pans.  viii.  36.  §§  1 — 3, 
comp.  viiL  IS.  §  2,  27.  §§  4,  7.)  Metbydrlnm  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages :  Thuc.  v.  58 ; 
Pdyb.  V,  10,  11, 13;  Plin.  iv.  6.  e.  10;  Steph.  B.s.e. 

There  is  some  diScnlty  in  determining  the  exact 
site  of  Uethydrinm.  Some  writers  identify  it  with 
the  Hellenic  remains  called  Pidatia;  but  these  are 
Dot  <»  a  lofty  hill  between  two  rivers,  but  in  a  low 
situation  aboM  the  junction  of  the  rivers  on  the 
right  bank  of  one  of  them.  Methydrium  should 
tsther  be  placed  45  minutes  farther,  at  the  distance 
of  10  miles  SE.  of  the  village  of  Nmnitxa,  where 
there  are  some  ancient  rains,  one  between  two 
streams,  on  a  height  below  Pyrgo,  otherwise  called 
Pgrgdko.  It  is  trne  that  this  also  is  not  a  lofly 
hUl;  bat  Pansanias  uses  the  expression  KoXmrhs 
IffriiKit,  and  trffr^t  has  reference  to  ica\a»4>, 
which  means  only  a  slight  elevation.  (Leaks,  Mono, 
vol.  iL  PL  57,  Pdopomtnaca,  p.  201;  Boblaye, 
Redurdu$,4fe.^  151;  Koss,  iidieii  im  Pehpottaa, 
p.  116;  Cnrtius,  Pdopomeaot,  vol.  L  p.  309.) 

METHYMNA  (M^^/iva,  and  on  coins  Me'tfu/xva, 
KiBuitra:  Eik.  Wrfivfwaios),  a  town  in  Lesbos, 
the  most  important  next  after  Httilexb.  It  was 
aitnated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  isUnd,  whets 
a  channel  of  60  stadia  (Strsb.  xiii.  p.  618)  inter- 
vened between  it  and  Uie  coast  of  the  mainland 
near  Asaos. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Hethymnaeans 
U  the  mention  of  their  conquest  of  Arisba,  another 
town  of  Lesbos,  and  their  enslaving  of  its  citizens* 
(Herod,  i.  1 51 .)  The  territory  of  Uethymna  seems 
to  have  been  contignons  to  that  of  Mytilene,  and 
this  may  have  been  one  cause  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  The  power  and  fune  of 
Mytilene  was  on  the  whole  fsr  greater;  but  in  one 
period  of  the  history  of  Lesboe,  Metbymna  enjoyed 
greater  pnaperity.    She  did  not  Join  the  revolt  of 
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the  <0>u  LasUans  from  Athens  in  the  Pelopmnesian 
War  (ThuciiL  2, 18),  and  she  was  therefore  exempted 
from  the  severe  pni^nwnt  which  fell  on  Mytileos. 
(Thuc  iii.  SO.)  Hence  she  retained  the  old  privilege  of 
furnishing  a  naval  contingent  instesd  of  a  tribute  in 
money.  (Thuc.  vi.  85,  vii.  57.)  Shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Argiousas,  Metbymna  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  it  was  on  this  oocaaion 
that  the  magnanimons  condnct  of  Callicratidas  pre- 
sented so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Atbe- 
niana  in  reference  to  Mytilene.  (Xen.  HeBm.  i.  6. 
§  14.)  After  this  time  Metbymna  seems  to  hava 
become  less  and  less  important.  It  comes  into 
notice,  however,  in  every  subsequent  period  of 
history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  forced  by 
the  Romans  (b.o.  154)  betwsen  Attains  IL  and 
Pruaias  IL  (Polyb.  xzxiii.  11.)  It  is  stated  by 
Livy  (xlv.  31)  and  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  to  have  !■>• 
corporated  the  inhabitants  of  Annsaa  with  its  own. 
Its  cinos,  both  autonomous  and  imperial,  are  nu- 
merous. It  wss  hononrably  distinguished  [see 
Lesbos]  for  its  resistance  to  the  Mahomedans,  both 
in  the  1 2th  and  15th  centuries;  and  it  exists  on  the 
same  spot  at  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of 
MoUvo. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  the  boildingt 
and  appearance  of  ancient  Metbymna.  It  evidently 
possessed  a  good  harbour.  Ita  chief  fame  was  ood- 
nectad  with  the  excellent  wine  prodaced  in  its 
neighbourhood.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  90;  Ovid,  Art. 
Am.  i.  57;  Hor.  Sat.  ii  8.  Stt)  Honuse  (Od.  L  17. 
21)  calls  Lesbian  wine  "  inuooens;"  and  Athenaeos 
(ii  p.  45)  applies  the  epithet  tiar6iiaxof  to  a 
sweet  Lesbian  wine.  In  another  place  (i.  p.  32)  he 
describes  the  medicinal  efiect  of  the  wine  of  this 
island.  (See  also  I  pp.  28, 29 ;  and  Aol.  Cell.  ziiL  5.) 
Pliny  says  (xiv.  9)  that  it  had  a  salt  taste,  and  »f- 
parently  mentions  this  ss  a  merit.  Pansanias,  in  his 
account  of  Delphi  (x.  19),  tells  a  story  of  some 
fishermen  of  Metbymna  dragging  in  their  nets  oot 
of  the  aea  a  rude  image  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
afterwards  worshipped. 

Metbymna  was  the  birthplscs  of  the  poet  and 
mnsician  Arion.  Myrsilus  also,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  a  history  of  Losbcs,  is  snppcsed  to  havs 
been  bom  hers.  [J,  S*  H.] 


OOnt  or  METHTiraA. 

METHYMNA  (MijW^m,),  a  cit?  in  Greta,  near 
Rhocca,  which  Aelian  (iV,  A.  xiv.  20)  mentions  in 
connection  with  a  curious  story  respecting  a  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  discovered  by  a  Cretan  fishermen. 
Mr.  Pashley  (TVav.  vol.  ii.  p.  40)  considers  that  the 
remains  near  the  chapel  of  Btgluot  Ge6rgkiot,  by 
Nopla,  00  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  plain  of 
KUamo-huUK,  represent  Metbymna.  [E.  B.  J.I 

METINA  INSULA.     [RhodawusT] 

METIOSEDUM.     [Mblodukhm.] 

ME'TORES  (M<T»p.j,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  3),  a  branch 
of  the  great  robber  tribe  of  the  Mardi,  who  were 
Mttled  in  Persia.  Their  name  is  sometimes  written 
Mafro^t.  ry.i 

METBOTOLIS  (Vhrfi*<>Ku:  KA.  Uirrpom. 
1  Ainji.)      1,    A  town  in  the  Caystrian  ^iun  is 
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Lydia,  on  the  n»d  from  Smjrnia  to  Ephemu,  at  a 
diitance  of  120  atadU  from  Epheani,  uid  180  fitxn 
Smynuk  The  diatriet  of  Hetrapolii  produced  ex- 
cellent wine.  (Stnb.  ziT.  pi>.  633,  637;  Ptol.  t.  2. 
§  17;  Stcph.  B.  t.  v.;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  HierocL  p.  600.) 
Near  the  modem  Tilla^re  of  ToarbaU,  do  doabt  a 
oomiptioa  of  the  ancient  name  UetropoUs,  aome 
ruim  are  still  aeen;  and  as  their  distance  from 
Smyrna  and  Epbeaus  agrees  with  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
the  place.  (CSompb  Amndell,  Seven  CImrches,  p.  32, 
&c;  Hamilton,  Reteardiei,  L  p.  543;  Buche, 
Xezie.  ffvm.  iii.  1,  p.  633,  JDc)' 

3.  A  town  in  the  north  of  Phiygia,  and,  as  the 
name  seems  to  indickta,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Phrygia,  thoogh  Stephanas  Byi.  (<.  v.) 
deiiTw  the  name  {him  the  mother  of  the  gods.  It 
was  sitoated  to  the  north  of  Synnada  (Athen.  xiiL 
pk  974.),  and  most  not  be  confounded  with  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Phrygia. 
Its  site  is,  in  all  probability,  indicated  by  the  ruins 
of  Pumesh  Kalaii,  north  of  Doganiu,  which  show 
a  very  antique  s^le  of  architecture,  and  mainly 
consist  of  tombe  cat  into  the  rocks ;  one  of  these 
tombs  is  that  of  king  Midas.  Leske  (^Am  Minor, 
p.  84)  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  ruins  mark 
the  site  of  Niodeia;  but  other  trsTellers,  appa- 
rently with  more  jnstioe,  identify  them  with  Metro- 
polis. (Franz,  Finf  Iruchriften,  pi  42.)  From 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Soman  emperors  Metropolis  was  an  im- 
portant town  ;  but  afterwards  it  declined,  thoogh  it 
is  still  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  677.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  soathem  fat  of  Phiygia,  be- 
longing to  the  oonventus  of  Apamea.  (Fliu.  t.  39.) 
That  this  town  is  different  from  Ko.  2,  is  quite  eri- 
dent,  even  independently  of  the  fact  that  ^phanus 
B.  mentions  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Metropolis  in 
Phiygia,  and  that  Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  speak 
of  a  town  of  this  name  in  two  diSerent  provinces  of 
Phiygia.  (Hierocl.  p.  673 ;  Strab.  zii.  p.  576,  xit.  p. 
663;  Liv.  xxxTiii.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

METRO'POUS  (MijTP*'"^  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  28), 
a  town  of  Enropean  Sarmatia,  on  the  Borysuenes, 
sear  Olbia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METROTOLIS  (MfirfimXu :  Eth.  Mrrrfom- 
Ainft).  I.  A  town  of  ffistiaeotis  in  Tbessaly,  de- 
scribed by  Stephanns  B.  (t.  d.)  as  a  town  in  Upper 
Tbea^j.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  438),  that  Metropolis 
was  founded  by  three  insignificant  towns,  but  that  a 
laiger  number  was  afierwaids  sdded,  among  which 
was  Ithome.  He  fiirther  says,  that  Ithome  was 
within  a  quadrangle,  fisrmed  by  the  fonr  cities  Tricca, 
Metropolis,  Pelliinaeum,  and  Gomphi.  The  position 
of  Metropolis  is  also  determined  by  its  being  on 
Caesar's  march  from  Gomplii  to  Pharealns.  (Caes. 
B  a  iii.  81 ;  Apjnan,  B.  C.  il  64 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xli.  51.)  It  was  taken  by  Fhuniuinus  ou  hia  de- 
scending into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Aons,  B.c  198.  (Lit.  xxziL  15.)  We 
lesm  from  an  inscription  that  the  territoiy  of  Me- 
tropolis adjoined  that  of  Cierium  (the  ancient  Anie), 
and  that  the  adjustment  of  thmr  boundaries  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
peoples.  [CiKBiuH.]  Metropolis  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  centuiy  by  Hierocles  (p.  642),  and  oon- 
tinned  to  exist  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  name 
of  Neo-Patne  (N^  niirfKu,  Constant,  de  Them. 
iL  p.  50,  ed.  Bonn).  The  remains  of  Metropolis  ara 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Fakdicattro, 
about  S  miles  SW.  of  Kardhflxa.    The  city  was  «f 
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■  drcnlar  fiinn,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  oiele  an 
the  Testigee  of  a  circular  dtadel,  part  of  the  wall  of 
which  still  exists  in  the  yard  of  the  Tillage  church 
of  Paledhutro,  where  is  a  collection  of  title  scnlp- 
tnred  or  inscribed  remains  found  upon  the  spot 
within  late  yeara.  Among  other  sculptures  Leake 
noticed  one  in  low  relief,  representing  a  figure  seated 
upon  a  rock,  in  long  drspery,  and  a  monntwn  rising 
in  &oe  of  the  figure,  at  the  foot  of  which  tliere  is  a 
man  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  while  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  there  are  other  men,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  bog  in  his  bands.  Leake  conjectnred  with 
gr^t  probability  that  the  seated  figure  represents 
the  Aphrodite  of  Metropolis,  to  whom  Strabo  says 
(t  c.)  tbat  bogs  were  ofiiired  in  sacrifice.  (Leake, 
Nort/iem  Greece,  vol.  It.  p.  506.) 

2.  Another  town  in  Thessaly,  which  Stephanas 
B.  calls  simply  a  town  in  Thessaly.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Metropolis  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  of  Antiodms,  in  b.  c.  191, 
where  it  is  relat^  that  the  Syrian  king  having 
landed  atDemetriss,  first  took  Pberae,  then  Crannon, 
then  Cypaera,  Metropolis,  and  all  the  nrighboniing 
fortresBes,  except  Atrax  and  Gyrton,  and  ailerwards 
proceeded  to  Larissa.  (LiT.  xxxvi.  10.)  From 
this  account  it  would  appear  that  this  Metropolis 
was  in  Perrhaebia ;  and  its  site  has  been  discovered 
by  Leake,  near  that  of  Atmx,  at  a  place  called 
Kattri,  where  the  name  of  MTrpairoXfTqt  occurs  in 
an  inscription.  (Leake,  Noiiltem  Gnitet,  vd.  iii. 
p.  371.) 

3.  {Lygottm),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  S.  of  Stiatos,  snd  on  the  road  from  the  latter 
place  to  CoDope  in  Aetolia.  At  a  later  time  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  but  was  taken  and 
burned  by  Philip  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Aetolians,  B.  c.  219.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  Acaniania,  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Aetjnm,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  prior  to  the 
time  of  Augustas.  (Polyb.  iv.  64;  Steph.  B.  s.t>.; 
Biickh,  Corpui  Itucript.  No.  1 793 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  576.) 

4.  A  town  in  Amphilochia,  near  Olpae.  (Thncu 
iii.  107.)  As  to  its  site,  see  Aboos  .^mfhilo- 
CBICDM. 

5.  A  town  of  Doris.    (Steph.  B.  s.  e.) 

6.  A  town  of  Enboea.  (^ph.  B.  *.  e.) 
METULUII.  [Upodks,  Vol.  IL  p.  3,  h.] 
MEVA'NU  (Mriovarla,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  He- 
Tanas,  itis:  BeBogna),  s  considerable  city  of  Umbria, 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Carsniae  and  Ful- 
gininm.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Tinia,  in  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  which  extends  fixim  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium  to  the  Tiber,  separating 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  from  a  latere  mass 
or  o&hoot  of  the  same  range,  which  extends  frxun 
Mevania  and  Spoletium  to  Tuder  and  Ameria.  It 
is  this  valley,  about  8  or  10  miles  in  breadth,  watered 
by  the  Clitumnns  and  Tinia,  with  several  tiibataiT 
streams,  the  pastures  of  which  were  celdnsted  for 
their  breed  of  white  oxen,  the  only  ones  thought 
worthy  to  be  sacrificed  as  victiins  on  triumphal  and 
other  solemn  occasions.  Hence  their  praises  are  not 
lees  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  Mevania 
than  with  that  of  the  Clitumnus.  (Cdnm.  iiL  8 , 
Sil.  ItaL  vi.  647,  viii.  458;  Lncan,  i.  473.)  Me- 
vania appeals  to  have  been  an  important  place  befim 
the  Boman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  In  B.  c 
308  it  was  chosen  by  the  Umbrians  as  the  head- 
qnartens  of  their  assembled  forces,  where  they  were 
defeated  by  Q.  Fabius.    (Liv.  ix.  41.)    At  a  much 
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liter  period  it  wia  oocnpied  by  the  emperor  Vitelliiia, 
with  the  intention  of  defending  the  puaes  of  the 
Apemiinei  igiinst  the  genenls  of  Vespuien,  but 
he  qoickly  abandoned  it  again,  and  retired  to  Rome. 
(Tac  HvL  m.  55,  59.)  As  it  vaa  sitDsted  in  the 
plain,  it  conld  scarcely  be  a  veiy  strong  fortress;  but 
Fliny  notices  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Italy  that 
had  walls  of  brick  (zxzv.  14.  s.  49).  Strabo  speaks 
ef  it  as  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  oonsidemble 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Umbiia:  it  was  only  of  mu- 
niripal  rank,  bat  seems  to  hare  continoad  a  flourish- 
ing, place  throoghoat  the  period  of  the  Empire. 
(Sinb.  T.  p.  227;  Flin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  54;  /<m.  AtU.  p.  311;  Orell.  /lucr.  98.)  The 
modem  Bevagm  is  a  Tery  poor  and  decayed  place, 
with  little  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  Uiough  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see,  and  the  title  of  a  city.  It 
etm^Kjivr  some  remuns  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  mosaic 
parements  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Thermae. 
(Calindri,  5iat  dd  Pantif.  Stato,  p.  104.) 

Merania  appears  to  he  indicated  by  the  poet  Pro- 
pertiua  himself  as  the  place  of  his  birth  (It.  1. 123), 
tboogh  others  understand  this  passage  differently, 
and  regard  Hispellom  as  having  the  better  claim. 
(Barth.  ViL  Propert ;  Kninoel,  ad  I.  cS)  It  was 
noted  ibr  the  fogs  to  which  it  was  subject.  (Propert 
Lc;  SiL  ItaL  tL  646.)  Pliny  spei^  of  its  ter- 
liloy  (Meranas  ager,  zir.  S.  §  37)  as  producing  a 
particolar  kind  of  vine,  which  be  calls  Irtiola;  pro- 
bably the  same  now  called  "  Piszotello,"  ft>r  which 
the  district  is  still  celebrated.  (Hardoin,  ad  bx. ; 
Bampoldi,  Corografa,  toL  i.  p.  233.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
MEVANIOLA.  [Umbria.] 
HIACORDS  or  MILCORUS  {Kiixmpos,  MCk- 
upoi;  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  :  v.),  a  place  which 
may  be  aa^gned  to  the  interior  of  Chalddice. 
(Lake,  North.  Greece,  toI.  iii.  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIBA,  in  Britain,  sopposed  more  correctly  Hi&, 
is  placed  in  the  Rarennas's  Ckarograpliy  among  the 
towns  in  the  sonth  of  Britain.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Midkurtt,  in  Snsaez,  is  its  modem 
reprenentatiTe ;  bat  this  suppcaitioo  is  not  warranted 
by  existing  remains.  [C.  R.  S.] 

HICHMAS  (JUaxMi,  LXX. ;  Kdxjt^  Joeeph., 
Enadi.),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  eastward 
from  Bethel  or  Bethaven  (1  Sam.  ziii.  S),  held  by 
the  PhQistinea,  while  Sanl  and  the  Israelites  were 
in  Gibeah.  It  was  on  the  line  of  march  of  an  in- 
vading army  from  the  north,  and  the  Assyrians 
are  represented  as  depcsiting  their  baggage  there 
when  advancing  agunst  Jenualem.  (Jtaiah,  z.  38.) 
It  is  placed  by  Eosebina  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Aelia,  and  was  then  a  considerable  village, 
retaining  its  andent  nune,  9  miles  from  Aelia, 
near  Rnna.  (Pnoma$t.t,v^  The  same  descrip- 
tion  exactly  a]^ea  to  it  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
3  hoars  distant  &om  Jemsslem,  nearly  doe  north. 
MutkmAt  stands  on  a  low  ridge  between  two  small 
Wadys  running  south  into  the  much  larger  valley 
named  Wadg  et-JSuML  It  bears  marks  of  having 
been  a  mach  larger  and  stronger  place  than  any 
in  the  vidnity.  There  are  many  foandations  of 
bewn  stones,  and  some  colnmns  among  them.  The 
Wadg  etSumUt  is  "  the  Passage  of  HIcbmash " 
spoken  of  in  1  Samuel  (xiiL  23),  and  Isaiah  (x.  29). 
It  is  an  extremely  steep  and  rugged  valley,  which 
commenoes  in  the  odghbonifaoad  of  Bethel,  and  a 
little  below  (E.)  MeUtmit  eontracts  between  per- 
pendicular precipiaes. 

The  rocks  Boiei  and  Seneb,  mentioned  in  con- 
nenioa   with  Janathiin's  exploit  (1  &im.  ziv.  4), 
vou  a. 
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may  still  be  rsoognised  in  two  conical  racky  knoUs 
pmjpcting  into  ^e  valley  between  Jebi/  (ancient 
Gibeah)  and  MOkmit.  (Robinson,  BibL  Set.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  11 6,  1 1 7.)  In  the  Talmud  the  soil  of  Hich- 
mssh  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  (Beland,  Palaet- 
«tBa,<.».p.897.)  [G.  W.] 

MIDAEIUU  or  MIDAIUH  (MiUf  uu'),  a  town  in 
the  NE.  of  Phrygia,  on  the  little  river  fiathys,  on 
the  road  from  IXorylaeom  to  Pessinus,  and  belonging 
to  the  cdnventns  of  Synnada.  (Steph.  B.  «,  t>. ; 
Plin.  V.  32.  s.  41 ;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  22  ;  Strab.  xiL  p. 
576  ;  HierocL  p.  678,  where  it  is  wrongly  called 
Mf&ftov.)  The  town,  as  its  name  indicatea,  must 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Phrygia,  and  has  become  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  fact  that  Sextua  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  generals 
of  H.  Antony,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  18.)  It  has  been  supposed,  with  soma 
probability,  that  the  town  of  Mygdnm,  menticaed 
by  Ammianus  Uaroellinos  (xxvL  7),  is  the  same  as 
Midaeiom.  [L.  S.] 

MIDEIA  or  MIDEA.  1.  (M<8«a,  Paos.;  MiS^ 
Strsb.:  Etk.  KiMrtit),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Argsia,  was  originally  oiled  Peraepolis  {Tltpirimt 
v6\is,  Staph.  B.  $.  v.  MfStia),  and  is  mentioDed  by 
ApoUodoras  (ii.  4.  §  4)  in  connection  with  this  hmo. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  wiA 
of  Eleetiyon,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Electryon  and  the  birthplace  of  his  daughter  Alo- 
mana.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  9;  Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  vii. 
49.)  Bnt  it  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  divisicn 
of  Oie  conntiy,  along  with  the  Heiaenm  and  Tiryni^ 
as  belonging  to  Proetus.  (Paua.  ii.  16.  §  2.)  Ik 
was  the  residence  of  Hippcdameia  in  her  banish- 
ment. (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7.)  It  was  destroyed  by 
Argos,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Tiiyna,  soon 
after  tiie  Persian  wars.  (Pans.  viiL  27.  §  1 ;  Stnh, 
vUL  p.  373.) 

Strabo  describee  Hides  ss  near  Tiryns;  and 
from  its  mentioa  by  Pansanias,  in  cannection 
with  the  Heraenm  and  Tiryns,  it  must  be  placed 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argeian  plain;  but 
the  only  cine  to  its  exact  pceition  is  the  stat^ 
ment  of  Pausaniaa,  who  says  that,  ntnming  from 
Tiryns  into  the  road  leading  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daums,  "  yon  will  reach  Mideia  on  the  left "  (ii. 
25.  §  9). 

Two  different  rites  have  been  assigned  to 
Mideia.  The  French  Commission  place  it  at  the 
Hellenic  renuuns  at  Dendrd,  &\  geographical  miles 
direct  E.  by  N.  from  the  citadel  of  Argos,  as  this 
place  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Argos  to 
Epidaams.  But  Leake  objects,  that  the  distance 
of  Dendrd  from  this  road  —  more  than  3  geogra- 
phical miles  —  is  greater  than  is  implied  by  the 
words  of  Pansanias.  He  therefore  places  Mideia 
at  the  Hellenic  remains  near  KaMngri,  2  geogra- 
phical miles  dne  E.  of  Tiryns.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  rite  is  that  it  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Epidanms,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  deep  nvine.  The  mine  at  Demlrd 
stand  upon  a  hill  almost  inaccesrible  on  three  sides, 
enclosed  by  fonr  different  walls,  one  above  another. 
In  one  of  them  is  a  gateway  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  stone,  reeembling  the  smaller  gateway  of  the 
citadel  cf  Hycenae.  The  ruins  descend  from  the 
summit  to  a  foimtain,  which  springs  out  of  a  grotto 
near  a  chapel  of  the  Panaghia.  The  sarrounding 
meadows  afibrd  good  pasture  for  hones,  and  thos 
illostnte   the  epithet  of   bUtius   (Thtb.  iv.  44) 
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"  aptior  armenth  Hidea,*  and  the  aeleetion  of  this 
place  as  the  residence  of  the  horse-loring  Hippo- 
dameia  in  her  banishment.  (Bobbie,  ii^cAercicj, 
4e.f.Si;  Leake.-PefeponiMttaoa,  p.  868;  Ctirtiiu, 
Pdopomum,  TOl.  ii.  p.  395.) 

S.  A  dt;  of  Boeotia.     [LkbadsiA.] 

MIDIANl'TAE  (Moaiavtrcu),  the  desoendanti  of 
Hidian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketarah, 
whom  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have  lent  awij  daring 
his  lifetime  "eastward,  onto  the  east  conntiy" 
((ren.  zzv.  2, 6),  and  whom  we  subeeqnentlj  find 
nckoned  among  "  the  children  of  the  east.'  (Judg. 
ri.  8.)  In  the  third  generation  after  Abraham  they 
were  i  distinct  people,  trading  between  Gilead  and 
Egypt;  but  are  associated  with,  or  oonfbnnded 
with,  another  Arab  family,  the  Ishinaalitwi.  (^Gm, 
zuriiL  85,  28,  36.) 

The  Hidianites  wen  probably  s  Bedawi  tribe, 
and  their  sitnatioa  may  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
tarmined,  by  the  following  notices,  to  the  tenitoiy 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  MiiiUTABi,  to  the  soath 
and  east  of  Palaestine.  Hoses  fed  the  sheep  of 
Jethro,  a  priest  of  Midian.  in  the  peninsnla  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  abont  Honnt  Horeb  (^Exod.  iii.  I) ;  sab- 
aequeoUy  Jethro  came  to  his  son-in-law  from  the 
land  of  Hidian,  while  Israel  was  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Horeb  (zriii.  8,  &c) ;  and  Uoees  was 
^td  to  aviul  himself  of  his  local  knowledge  while 
traversing  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  peninsnla. 
(iVumi.  X.  29 — 32).  The  cloee  alliance  between 
the  Hidianites  and  the  Uoabites,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Israel,  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  two 
peoples;  and  the  hostility  of  the  fbimer  proves  that 
the  alliance  of  Hoses  with  one  of  their  &mily  did 
not  conciliate  the  national  feeling.  (ATumft.  xxii.  4, 7, 
ZXT.  xxxl  8—12  ;  Joik.  xiii.  21.) 

The  Hidianites  continued  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Israelites  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
when,  in  concert  with  "the  Amalekitea  and  the 
children  of  the  east,"  they  invaded  simaltaneously, 
and  in  conntless  nnmbera,  the  sonthem  frontier 
towards  Gaza  and  the  tiana-Jordanic  tribes  in 
Gilead  and  Bashan  (Judg.  vi.  vii.),  from  whence 
they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  weet,  and 
north  as  fiu  as  the  confines  of  INsphthali  and 
Asher.  After  their  signal  defeat  by  Gideon,  they 
disi^pesT  from  the  records  of  history,  but  their 
■laughter  became  proverbiaL  (Psote  iTrrili.  9 ; 
/kocA,  ix.  4,  X.  26.) 

The  country  of  the  IGdianitea,  however,  had 
■till  a  traditionary  reooUection;  and  subsequent  no- 
tices, consistently  with  the  foregoing,  place  them 
between  Edom  and  Paran,  which  bordered  on  Egypt 
(I  Kiagt,  xi.  17,  18),  in  the  countiy  afterwards 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Idumaea,  and  still 
later  assigned  to  the  Sabacehi.  Indeed  Joeephns 
(^Ant.  iv.  7.  §  I)  asserts  that  Petn,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  (i.e.  Idamaea),  was  called  by  the  natives 
Arecem^  (^AptKCfrli'),  from  the  Uidianitish  king 
Bekem,  one  of  the  five  slwn  by  Hoses.  (ATioni. 
xxxi.  8.)  Ensebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  a  city 
Hadian,  so  named  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham 
by  Ketarah,  sitosted  beyond  Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea) 
to  the  south,  in  the  desert  of  the  Saracens,  by  the 
Bed  Sea,  from  which  the  district  was  called;  and 
another  city  of  the  same  name  near  the  Amon  and 
Areopolis ;  the  mins  of  which  only  existed  in  their 
days.  (Onoma>&  «.«.;  oomp.  Hieron.  Comsi.  aiJet. 
Ix.  and  Ettdi.  xxv.) 

The  situation  of  these  two  cities  would  define 
tlie  limits  of  the  tetritoy  of  the  Hidianites  in 
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their  most  palmy  days.  The  fenner  of  these 
two  cities  is  donbtless  that  mentioned  by  Josephos 
{Ant  ii.  II,  §  I)  under  the  name  of  Hadiene 
(MoJiqi^),  situated  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is 
properly  identified  by  Reland  as  the  modem  Mi- 
dyan  (the  Hadian  of  Abulfeda),  identical  with  the 
Hodiana  of  Ptolemy.  (Beland,  Palaatiaa,  pp.  98 
— 100.)  It  is  situated  about  half-way  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  (Forstrr, 
Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pi  116;  and  see  tin  refe- 
rences in  his  index  under  Afiditm.)         [G.  W.] 

HIEZA  (Mlf^a:  Eth.  Micfwoi,  HicC«>>),  s 
Hacedonian  city,  the  position  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertam.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (<.r.), 
on  the  authority  of  Theagenes,  assigns  to  an  epony- 
mous founder,  Uieza,  a  sister  of  Bocea,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hacedon:  this  legend  implies  that  it 
was  an  important  dty.  From  the  name  it  wonld 
seem  most  natural  to  look  Sir  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beroea,  which  agrees  with  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  39), 
who  classes  it  among  the  cities  of  Emathia.  Ste- 
phanus, on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  his  in- 
formation apparently  from  Theagenes,  alludes  to  it 
as  a  riiros  Srpvfi^r,  and  adds  that  it  was  some- 
times called  Strymonium.  Alexander  the  6i«st 
established  an  Aristotelian  schod  at  Hieza  (Plot. 
Alex.  M.  7);  and  it  was  famed  for  a  stalactitic 
cavern.  (Plin.  xzxL  2.  s.  20 ;  Leake,  Ifortk.  Greece, 
vol  iv.  p.  583.)  [E.B.J.] 

UIGDOL,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  "  a  tower,' 
and  osed  as  a  complement  of  several  proper  names 
of  places  in  Holy  Scripture. 

1.  Uiqdul-Eder,  translated  in- Gen.  xxxv.  21 
(t.  16  in  LXX.),  tov  rifym  Tai4p,  Anth.  Ver. 
"  the  tower  of  Eder ;"  and  in  Micah,  W.  8.,  nifyot 
Totiirtov,  Auth.  Ver.  "  tower  of  the  fiock  "  (marg. 
"Edar").  Fnm  the  first  cited  passage,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  near  Bethlehem  ;  and  St.  Jeroma 
mentions  a  shepherd's  tower  a  mile  iixim  Bathlebam, 
so  called,  as  he  suggests,  in  prophetic  antidpation 
of  the  angelic  announcement  of  the  Nativity.  (Ono- 
muL  t.  e. ;  Beland,  Palaeitioa,  t.  v.  p.  898.) 

2.  UiODOL-Ei,,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Maphthali 
[Jotk.  xix.  38),  where  the  LXX,  runnmg  two 
names  together,  read  VleyaXaaflu  for  "  Mlgdal-el, 
Horem."  Ensebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  it  as  a 
large  village  named  Hagdiel,  ix.  U.  P.  (St  Jemine 
writes  V.  H.  P.)  bom  Dora  on  the  road  to  Ptolemais, 
probably  identical  with  the  modem  El-Mqdel,  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  little  to  the  SW.  of  Ske/a 
'Amar,  which  is,  however,  more  remote  than  even 
Ensebius  states  from  Dora,  i.  e.  the  modem  Taatara. 
Neither  could  this  have  any  conoection  with  the 
Higdal-«1  of  Naphthali,  as  Bdand,  in  agreement 
witii  his  two  authors,  seems  to  imsgine,  seeing  it 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  or  Issaciiar. 
(Beland,  PalaeAwa,  p.  898.)  The  Hagdala  of 
Galilee  (now  El-MgdeV)  ia  much  moi«  probably  the 
Higdal-el  of  Naphthali.     [Haodala.] 

3.  HioDAi/-OAD(Ma7aSaX7<[3,  LXZ.),acityof 
the  tribe  of  Jodah.     (JosA.  xr.  37.) 

4.  UiODAL-SEHirA,  corrupted  to  Mc7(!Ai)  %ftnri 
in  Ensebius  (OnomasC  <■«.  &iina),  which,  how- 
ever, St.  Jaome'a  translation  enables  ns  to  correct  to 
Mi7$iA  %tym,  "  qood  interpretatur  tnrris  Semia." 
There  is  yet  another  corruption  of  the  Greek  cor- 
rected in  the  Latin ;  the  former  having  SfHOK  T^r 
'ISounaiiu,  the  Utter,  correctiy,  "  teiminus  Judae." 
A  village  of  this  name  existed  in  thdr  days  7 
miles  north  of  Jericho.  [G.  W.] 

HIGOiaUU.    [GXTSIDM.] 
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MIGBON,  a  town  in  tha  tribe  of  Benjunin,  men- 
tioned in  1  Somirei,  xir.  2  (when  tbe  LXX  reeda 
Harfiir)  as  in  the  extreme  border  of  Gibeah, 
celebrated  for  ita  pomepanate  tree;  and  connected 
with  Aiath  (probablj  Ai)  in  Itaiah,  x.  28  (where 
the  LXX.  reads  MaY7fIti).  Its  Bite  has  not  been 
weuteiei  in  modem  times.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
"Higran  most  have  been  sitnated  between  Dor 
Lbein  and  Mkbmath ; "  and  so  the  line  of  the 
Assjrian  march  in  Iiaiah  would  seem  to  require. 
Bat  tbe  jaasage  in  Samuel  implies  that  it  was 
Sl  of  Hichmash,  which  was  then  occupied  bj 
the  Philistine  garrison,  watched  bj  the  Israelites  in 
Gibesh,  which  lay  to  the  S.  of  "  the  passage  of 
Uichmash,"  and  with  wliich  Higron  is  connected. 
(Bobinson,  BAL  An.  toL  iL  p.  149.)       [G.  W.] 

HILETOTOLIS  (MiXrrri'oKts'),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Hjsia,  at  the  eonflnence  i^  tbe  rivers  Ha- 
oestos  and  Khyndacus,  and  on  the  west  of  the  lake 
which  derives  its  name  from  it.  (Stnib.  xil  p.  575, 
xiv.  PL  681;  Stepb.  B.  «.  c;  Plin.  t.  32,  40.) 
Some  modern  geographera,  as  O'Anville  and  Han- 
nert,  have  identified  Hiletopolis  with  the  modem 
Bdi  Kear  or  Baliiari,  but  this  place  is  sitnated 
too  Gu-  S.  Leake,  too,  seems  to  place  Hiletopolis 
too  br  SW.  of  the  lake,  and  identifies  it  with  iti- 
mat,  which  others  regard  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Poeaianemun.  The  most  probable  view  is,  that  the 
site  of  Hiletopolis  is  marked  bj  the  modem  Moalitti 
at  MaiaUtich,  or  by  the  place  Bamamli,  near 
which  many  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  are  found. 
(Hamilton,  Beiarcha,  ^.,vaL  L  p.  81. &c.,  vol.  ii. 
y.  91.)  [L.  S.] 

mLETOPOLITIS  LACUS  QUAnrovwoHrts 
tdfoni),  a  lake  in  the  north-weet  of  Hysia,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  town  of  MUetopolis,  near  its 
matem  shore.  (Stiab.  xiL  pp.  575,  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (t,  40)  the  Uce  also  bore  the  name 
Artynia,  and  pn^bly  oonfonnding  the  river  Tar- 
sias with  the  Bhyndacns,  he  erroneoualy  describes 
the  lattar  river  as  having  ita  origin  in  the  lake, 
whereas,  in  &ct,  the  Bhyndacns  enters  the  lake  in 
the  south,  and  issues  from  it  in  the  north.  It  now 
bean  the  name  of  the  hike  of  Jfam/ai  (Hamilton, 
AeseorcAet,  ^,  tdL  ii.  p.  105,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

MILETCS  (tttXtnos:  Etk.  MxViar,  Milesins), 
onee  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Ionia,  was  sitnated 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  formed, 
in  the  eonth-west  of  the  Latmicns  Sinos,  by  Mount 
Giion.  The  city  stood  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Uaeander,  fimn  which  its  distance  amounted  to  80 


At  the  time  when  the  Ionian  coloniee  were 
planted  on  the  ocast  of  Asia  Minor,  Miletus  already 
existed  as  a  town,  and  was  inhabited,  according  to 
Herodotus  (L  146),  by  Carians,  wiiile  EfiLoms  (ap. 
Strab.xiv.  p.  634)  related  that  the  original  inhabitants 
had  been  Leleges,  and  that  afterwards  Sarpedon  in- 
troduced Cretan  setUen,  The  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotna  ia  bom  oat  by  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which 
(/£  ii.  867)  Miletus  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  the 
Caiiana.  That  the  pUice  was  successively  in  the 
hands  of  diffirant  tribes,  is  intimated  also  by  the 
fiiet  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  that  the  earlier 
names  of  Hiletas  were  Lelegeis,  Fitynsa,  and  Anac- 
tocia.  (Comp.  Pans,  vit  3.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  m.  e.) 
Oa  the  airiral  of  the  lonians,  Nelens,  their  leader, 
with  a  band  of  hit  ibllowen,  look  forcible  possession 
of  tha  town,  massacred  all  the  men,  and  took  the 
wnmea  for  thdr  wrres, — an  event  to  which  certain 
■oeial  eostoois,  rtgolatiog  tbe  istaroaune  between 
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tbe  wzes,  w«re  trued  by  snbseqiisnt  generations. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Nelens  did  not  occupy  the 
ancient  town  itself,  bnt  built  a  new  one  on  a  site 
somewhat  nearer  the  sea.  (Strab.  l  &)  Tombs,  forti- 
Scations,  and  other  ivmains,  attributed  to  the  ancient 
^%Wi  *cn  shown  at  Miletns  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  611;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97).  As 
in  most  other  colonies  the  lonians  had  amalgamated 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  tbe 
Milesians  were  beheved  to  be  the  purest  representa- 
tives of  the  lonians  in  Asia.  Owing  to  its  excellent 
situation,  and  the  convenience  of  four  harbonrs,  one 
of  which  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  fleet, 
Miletus  soon  rose  to  a  great  preponderance  among 
the  Ionian  dties.  It  became  the  moat  powerful 
maritime  and  commercial  phce;  ita  ships  sailed  to 
evBiy  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  hito  tha 
Atlantic ;  bat  the  Milesians  tumed  their  attention 
principally  to  the  Eoline,  on  the  coaats  of  which,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  they  founded  upwards  of  79 
coloniee.  (Plin.  v.  31 ;  Seuec.  Com.  ad  Bth.  6; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Alhen.  xii.  p.  523.)  The  moat 
remarkable  rf  theae  colonies  were  Abydos,  Lamp- 
saens,  and  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont;  Proconnesua 
and  Cysicns  on  the  Propontis  ;  Sinope  and  Amisus 
on  the  Enxine;  while  others  were  founded  in  Thrace, 
the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borysthenea.  Tbe  period 
daring  which  Miletus  acquired  thia  eztraordinaiT 
power  and  prosperity,  was  that  between  its  occu- 
patioa  by  the  lonians  and  ita  conqnest  by  tha  Per- 
sians, B.  c.  494. 

The  history  of  Miletus,  eepecially  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  it,  is  very  obecnre.     A  tyrannis  appears  to 
have  been  established  there  at  an  early  time;  after 
the  overthrow  of  this  tyrannis,  we  are  told,  the  city 
was  split  into  two  fiutions,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  oligarchical  and  the  other  a  demo- 
cratic party.    (PlutL  QfiattL  Gr.  32.)    The  former 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  was  obliged  to  take  ez- 
traordmary  precautions  to  preserve  it.     On  another 
occasion  we  hear  of  a  struggle  between  the  wwlthy 
citixens  and   tbe  commonalty,   accompanied  with 
horrible  excesses  of  cruelty  on  both  sides.     (Atben. 
xii.  p.  524.)     Herodotus  (v.  28)  also  spesks  of  a 
civil  war  at  Miletus,  which  lasted  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  reduced  the  people  to  great  distress.     It 
was  at  length  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Persians,  who  seem  to  have  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  those  landowners  who  had    shown    the 
greatest  moderation,  or  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest  of  tha  ptrlias.    All  these  convnlnons  took 
pkce  within  the  period  in  which  Miletns  rose  to  tha 
summit  of  her  greatness  ss  a  maritime  state.  When 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  b^an  its  career  of  conqucot, 
its  rulers  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  Miletns.     Tbe  fiist  attempts  to  con- 
quer it  were  made  by  Ardys,  and  then  by  Sadyattea, 
who  conqnered  the  miesiana  in  two  engagements. 
After  tbe  death  of  Sadyattea,  the  war  was  continued 
by  Alyattes,  who,  however,  concluded  a  peace,  be- 
canse  he  was  taken  ill  in  consequence,  it  wss  be- 
lieved, of  his  troops  having  bumt  a  temple  of  Athena 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus.    (Herod  i.  1 7,  &c.)    At 
thia  time  the  city  was  governed  by  tbe  tyrant  Thra- 
sybulos,  a  friend  of  Periander  of  Corinth  (Herod,  t. 
92),  and  a  crafty  politician.     Subeequently  Hiletoa 
seems  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  Croeans, 
whose  sovereignty  waa  recogniaed,  and  to  whom 
tribnte  vras  paid. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Perrians, 
Miletoa  entered  into  a  rnidlar  raliuiai  to  Cyrai 
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u  that  hi  which  it  had  stood  to  Croesos,  mud 
was  thereby  saved  from  the  calamitiea  inflicted 
upon  other  loniao  cities.  (Herod,  i.  141,  &c.)  In 
the  reign  of  Darioa,  the  lonians  allowed  tbemaelTes 
to  be  prevailed  upon  b;  Hietiaeiu  and  bis  nn- 
Bcmpalous  kinsman  and  successor  openly  to  revolt 
against  Persia,  B.  C.  500.  Miletus  having,  in  the 
person  of  its  tyrant,  headed  the  expedition,  had  to 
pay  a  severe  penalty  for  its  rashness.  After  re- 
peated defeats  in  the  field,  the  city  vas  besieged  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  finally  taken  by  stonn  B.  c. 
494.  The  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  survivors  were  transplanted,  by 
Older  of  Darins,  to  a  place  called  Ampe,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given  up 
to  the  Cariaos.  (Herod,  vi.  6,  &c.  ;  Strab.  ziv. 
PL  635.) 

The  battle  of  Mycale,  in  B.a  479,  restored 
the  freedom  of  Miletus,  which  soon  after  joined 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  But  the  days  of  its 
greatness  and  gloiy  were  gone  (Thuc.  i.  15,  115, 
ic.) ;  its  ancient  spirit  cf  liberty,  however,  was  not, 
yet  extinct,  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Miletus  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her 
by  Athens.  In  a  battle  fought  under  the  very 
walls  of  their  dty,  the  Milesians  defeated  their  op- 
ponents, and  Fhrynichns,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  (Thuc.  viii.  25,  &c.) 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Milesiarj  demolished  a  fort 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphemes  was  erecting  in 
their  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 
(ubjectioD.  (Thuc.  viii.  85.)  In  B.  c.  334,  when 
Alexander,  on  bis  Eastern  expedition,  appeared  be- 
fore MiletBs,  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  yn- 
sence  of  a  Persian  army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale, 
refused  to  submit  to  him.  Upon  this,  Alexander  im- 
mediately commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
walls,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  assault.  A  part  of  it 
mu  destroyed  on  that  occasion  ;  but  Alexander  par- 
doned the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  granted  them 
their  liberty.  ( Arrian,  A  nab.  i.  1 8,  &c. ;  Strab.  L  c.) 
After  this  time  Miletus  continued,  indeed,  to  flourish 
as  a  commercial  place,  but  was  only  a  second-rate 
town.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Anti- 
ochus,  Miletus  sided  with  tlie  former.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16,  xliiL  6.)  The  city  continued  to  enjoy  some  de- 
gree of  praeperi^  at  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Pausanias. 
(Comp.  Tae.  Ann.  iv.  63,  55.)  From  the  Acts 
(xx.  17),  it  appears  that  St,  Paul  stayed  a  few  days 
ttaere,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  and  Trass.  In 
the  Christian  times,  Ephesus  was  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop, who  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  bishops 
of  Caria;  and  in  this  condition  the  town  remained 
for  several  centuries  (Hierod.  p.  687 ;  Mich.  Due. 
p.  14),  until  it'  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  and 
other  barbarians. 

Miletus,  in  its  best  days,  conristed  of  an  inner 
and  an  outer  city,  each  of  which  had  its  own  fortifi- 
cations (Arrian  L  c),  while  its  harbours  were  pro- 
tected by  the  group  oif  the  Tntgusaean  islands  in  front 
of  which  Lade  was  the  largest.  Great  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  city  may  have  been,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  forming  any  idea  of  its  topography,  since 
its  site  and  its  whole  territory  have  been  changed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Maeander  into  a  pestilential 
swamp,  covering  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
with  water  and  mud.  Chandler,  and  other  tra- 
vellers not  being  aware  of  this  change,  mistook  the 
ruins  of  Myus  for  those  of  Miletus,  and  describe 
tham  aa  such.    (Leake,  Atia  Mmor,  p.   239.) 


MILTAS. 

Great  as  Miletus  was  as  a  commercial  city,  it  is  na 

less  great  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anazi- 
mander,  and  Anazimenes,  and  of  the  historians 
Cadmus  and  Uecataens. 

The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of  the  lonians, 
were  notorious  for  their  voluptuousness  and  ef- 
feminacy, though,  at  one  time,  they  must  have 
been  brave  and  warlike.  Their  manufactures  of 
couches  and  other  furniture  were  very  celebrated, 
and  their  woollen  cloths  and  carpets  were  particularly 
esteemed.  (Athen.  1.  p.  28,  xi.  p.  428,  xii.  540, 
553,  XV.  691 ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  .506,  iv.  335;  comp. 
Bambach,  Dt  Milelo  tjuMijue  coloniu,  Ualae,  1790, 
4°;  Schroeder,  Comment,  dt  Rebut  Miletiomm, 
pari  i.  Stralsund,  1817,  4°;  Soldan,  Rerum  MUe- 
eianm  Comment.  L  Darmstadt,  1829,  4°.)  [L.  S.] 


ootH  or  Miixnn. 

MILE'TUS,  a  town  of  Hysia,  in  the  territory  of 
Scepsis,  on  the  river  Evenns,  which  was  destroyed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  32.).  Another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  road 
between  Amsstris  snd  Sinope,  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Penting.  Table.  [L.  S.] 

MILETUS  (MI\>iT0t),  a  town  of  Crete,  mentioned 
m  the  Homeric  catalogue.  {IL  ii.  647.)  This  town, 
which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
looked  upon  by  some  writers  as  the  mother-city  of 
the  Ionian  colony  of  the  same  name.  (Ephorus,  ap, 
Strab.  xii.  p.  573,  xiv.  p.  634;  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod. 
i.  186;  Apollod.  iii.  1,  2,  3;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

Mr.  Pasbley  {Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  269)  explored  the 
site  of  this  Hotneric  city  not  far  from  Epukopumo, 
at  which,  considerable  remains  of  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry,  both  of  the  acropolis  and  city  are  still  to 
be  seen.  (axk,Kreta,vo\.  i.  pp.  15,418.)  [E.B.J.] 

MILEUM,  a  Roman  "colonia"  ('Mileu  colonia" 
PetU.  Tab.")  in  Mumidia,  which  the  Antonine  Iti- 
nerary places  at  25  M.  P.  fiom  Cirta.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  place,  whitb,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  councils  having  been  held  there, 
was  of  some  importance  (Morcelli,  Africa  ChritUana, 
vol.  i.  p.  228),  was  the  same  as  MiREUM  (Mlptar 
al.  MiifKuoK,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MILICHUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.l3.b.] 

MILOLITUM  (/(.  Ant.  p.  322 ;  Melalicum,  It. 
Hieroi.  p.  602  ;  Mytoliton,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  s 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  fma 
Maximianopolis  to  Trajanopolis.  [A.  L.] 

MILCNIA.    [Marsi.] 

MILYAS  (MiKvds)  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient and  origiiud  name  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Lycia  (Herod,  i.  173)  ;  bat  daring  the  period 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  mountainous  country  in  the  north  of 
Lycia,  the  south  of  Pisidia,  and  a  portion  of  eastern 
Phrygia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  573.)  The  boundaries  of 
this  country,  however,  were  never  properly  fixed,  and 
the  whole  rf  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  part  of 
Lycia.  (Arrian,  i4n(ii.  L  25.)  After  the  accession 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria,  the  name 
Milyaa  was  limited  to  the  south-wcateni  pHft  ot 
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Piaidu,  bodering  npm  Lycia,  that  u,  the  territory 
exteoding  from  Tennesans  northward  to  the  foot  of 
moant  Cadmus.  (Polyb.  v.  72 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  570, 
liiL  p.  631,  xiT.  p.  666.)  Thu  district,  the  western 
part  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Gabalia,  is  after- 
wards described,  sometimes  as  a  port  of  Ljcia  (Ptid. 
T.  3.  §  7,  5.  §  6),  and  sometimes  as  part  of  Pam- 
I^ylia  or  Pisidia.  (PtoL  t.  2.  §  12;  Plin.  T.  42.) 
After  the  conquest  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  the  Bo- 
inans  gave  the  eornitiy  to  Enmenes  (Polyb.  £xc.  de 
Leg.  36),  though  Pisidian  princes  still  contiiioe  to  be 
mentioned  as  its  roJers. 

The  greater  part  of  Hilyas  was  ragged  and 
mountainous,  but  it  also  eontained  s  few  fertile 
plains.  (Strab,  xii.  p.  570.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Miljae.  (MiA^ai,  Herod,  m  77 ;  Strab. 
xiT.  f.  667 ;  Plin.  7.  25,  42.)  This  name,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems,  probably  be- 
lunged  to  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Solymi,  the 
ori^nal  inhabitants  of  Lycia,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  moantains  by  the  immigrating  Cretans. 
The  most  important  towns  in  Milyas  were  Cibtka, 
ObjcoXhda,  Balbura,  and  Bubon,  which  formed 
tlie  Cibyiatian  tetrapolis.  Some  authors  also  men- 
tion a  town  of  Milyas  (Polyb.  v.  72  j  PtoL  t.  2. 
§  12;  Steph.  B.  (.  v.  MiAvoi),  which  mnst  hare 
been  siinated  N.  of  Termeasns  in  Pisidia.      [L.  S.] 

MIMACES  (MfAuicct),  a  people  in  Byzacinm 
(PtoLiT.3.  §26),  and  alw>  in  Libya  Interior.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.    §  20.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UIMAS  (6  Htfua),  a  mountain  range  in  Ionia, 
tiaveraing  the  peninsula  of  Erythrae  from  south  to 
north.  It  still  bears  ita  ancient  name,  under  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (iii.  172.)  It  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a  branch  of  Mount  Tmolns,  and 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  abundance  of 
wood  and  game  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  613,  645.)  The 
neck  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Mount  Mimas,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Teos, 
is  only  about  7  Roman  miles  broad,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  intended  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus, 
so  as  to  connect  the  Caystiian  and  Hermaean  bays ; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  few  undertakings  in  which  he 
did  not  succeed.  (Plin.  v.  31;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  5; 
eomp. Tii.  4.  §  1 ;  Thucyd.  viiu  34;  Ov.  Met.  a.  222; 
Amm.  Marc.  xzzL  42;  CaUim.  Sf/mt.  M  Del  157; 
SiL  ItaL  iL  494.) 

Mount  Mimas  forms  three  promontories  in  the 
peninsula;  in  the  south  Corycenm  (^KoraJca  or 
Kmrtei),  in  the  west  Argennum  (Cape  Bhnco), 
and  ID  the  north  Melaena  {Kara  Burm).  Chandler 
(TVodbIi,  pi  213)  describes  the  shores  of  Mount 
Mimas  as  covered  with  pines  and  ahrahs,  and 
garnished  with  flowen.  He  passed  many  small 
pkasant  spots,  well  watered,  and  green  with  com  or 
with  myrtles  and  shrubs.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain oommaDds  a  magnificent  view,  extending  over 
the  bays  of  Smyrna,  Chuomenae,  and  Erythrae,  the 
islands  of  Samoa,  Chios,  and  several  others.  [L.  S.] 

MIXAEI  (Mfiraibi),  a  celebrated  people  of 
Yemen,  in  the  SW.  Mf  Aratna.  Strabo  names 
them  first  of  four  great  nations  situated  in  this 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  bordering  on  the 
Bed  Sea :  their  principal  town  was  Gama  or 
Carana;  next  to  these  were  the  Sabaei,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba.  The  Catabanes  were  the 
thud,  extending  to  the  struts  and  the  passage  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf — the  Stndtt  of  Bab-el  Maadeb. 
Their  royal  city  was  Tamna.  To  the  east  were  the 
Chatramotitae,  whose  capita]  was  named  Cabatanum. 
From  Elana  to  the  ooantry  of  the  Minaei  was  70 
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days' journey.  Thus  far  Strabo  (ivL  pp.  768,  776); 
consistently  with  whose  account,  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §23) 
mentions  the  Minaei  as  a  mighty  people  (Miviuai, 
/iryo  fens),  bordering  on  the  inner  frankincense 
conntry,  not  far  from  the  Sabaei,  and  places  Cama 
Metropolis  in  long.  73°  30",  lat.  23°  15',  which  would 
be  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  distinct  from 
the  Camus  or  Cama  above  named,  and  identical 
with  the  Comon  of  Pliny,  a  town  of  the  Channaei, 
who  were  contiguaus  to  the  MinaeL  Pliny  represents 
the  Minaei  as  contiguous  to  the  Atramitae  in  the  in- 
terior; which  Atramitae — identical  no  doubt  with  the 
Chatramotitae  of  Strabo — he  represents  as  a  branch 
of  the  Sabad,  which  last  tribe  extended  along  both 
seas,  L  e.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Guff; 
and  as  the  Camus,  which  he  names  as  a  city  of  the 
Sabaei,  is  donbtless  the  Cama  which  Strabo  makes 
the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  he  would  seem  to  imply 
that  these  last  were  also  another  division  of  the 
same  principal  tribe  of  the  Sabaei  Their  country 
was  reported  by  Aelins  Gallns  to  be  exceedingly 
rich.  "  Minaeis  fertiles  sgros  palmetis  arbnstisqne, 
in  pecore  divitias."  (Plin.  vi.  32.)  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Diodoms  (as  Muvafoi),  in  connection  with 
the  Gerrhaei,  as  transporting  frankincense  and  other 
scented  wares  from  Upper  Arabia  (^ic  riis  im  \ty»- 
liiyjis  'ApoSioi),  i.  e.  the  interior  (iii.  42).  All  these 
notices  would  serve  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  tribe  at  the 
SW.  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  modem  Yemen,  Pliny 
says  that  they  were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  as  their  neighbours,  the 
Rhadamsei,  were  from  his  brother  Rliadamanthus 
(vi.  32),  in  which  Mr.  Funster  thinks  we  may  "  easily 
recognise,  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the 
important  historical  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  open 
trade  between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  fii)m  very 
remote  times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  com- 
mercial intercommunity."  {Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii., 
ii.  pp.  74,  75.)  In  his  account  of  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  Pliny  relates  that  this  plant,  which 
grew  in  the  country  of  the  Atramitae,  one  canton 
(pagus)  of  the  Sabaei,  was  conveyed  by  one  narrow 
path  through  the  neighbouring  canton  ol  the  Minaei, 
who  were  the  first  to  cany  on  the  trade,  and  always 
the  most  active  in  it;  from  which  fiwt  the  frankin- 
cense came  to  be  called  Minnaenm  (xii.  30).  And 
in  speaking  of  the  various  qualities  of  myrrh, 
he  mentions  second,  "  Minaea,  in  qua  Atramitica," 
as  most  esteemed  next  to  the  Troglodytica  (xii 
35> 

With  regard  to  the  pcotion  of  this  important 
tribe  in  the  modem  map  of  Arabia,  there  is  a  wide 
difierenoe  of  opinion  among  geographers.  D'Anville 
finds  their  capital  Carana  in  the  modem  Abnaka- 
rana,  which  is,  he  says,  a  strong  phuse.  {Gei^ra^ 
Arte,  tome  ii.  p.  221 ;  comp.  Forster,  Arabia,  voL  L 
p.  liii.)  Gosselin  ccmtsnds  that  Ahaalcarana  a  too 
far  south  for  the  Cama  of  the  Minaei,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  find  this  capital  in  Cam-al-Manaal,  as 
Bochart  had  suggested  (Phaleg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
p.  121) ;  which  Edrisi  places  two  days'  jonraey 
from  ifehka,  on  the  road  to  Sanaa.  (Gosselin, 
Ridurdiet  stir  la  Gfographie  da  Anciene,  tome  iL 
p.  116.)  Dean  Vincent  thus  attempts  to  fix  their 
position: — "  The  site  of  the  Minaeans  is  not  easy  to 
fix;  but  by  a  comparison  of  diSbrent  accounts,  they 
were  S.  of  Hedjaa,  N.  of  Badramaut,  and  to  the  . 
eastward  of  Sabea;  and  they  were  the  carriers  to  all 
these  provinces :  their  caravans  passed  in  70  days 
tram  Badramaut  U>Aila,»ayn  learn  from  Strabo; 
and  Aila  is  but  10  miles  (?)  £rom  Petra."  He  n- 
AA  3 
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marks,  in  direct  oppcaition  to  Gcoadiii,  that  Bochsrt, 
in  placing  them  at  Camo-'UMaaazoli  (L  JTarn- 
d-ifaghial),  only  S  stationa  S.  of  Jfecea,  which  he 
anppoees  to  be  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Pliny, 
brings  them  too  fkr  to  the  N.,  for  that  "  Ptolemy 
plues  them  mnch  fiirther  S."  (^Peripbu,  cap. 
xxrii.  p.  363,  and  note  254.)  But  M.  Jomard 
holds  that  Wady  Mma,  to  the  S.  (7)  of  Mecca,  cor- 
najnnda  with  the  ancient  Hinaei :  the  distance  to 
Aua  he  computes  as  10)  degrees,  or  294  honis 
(ap.  Mengin.  Bittoir*  da  VEgypte,  fe.  p.  377). 
Vi.  Foister  assigns  them  a  wide  extent  of  tenitoty 
in  the  modem  provinces  of  Hedjat,  Nedjd,  and 
Femen,  eren  to  the  borders  cl  BadramaiU.  "  The 
Mat  of  this  gnat  commercial  people,  who  divided 
with  the  Gtfnei  the  commerce  of  the  peninsola 
(transported  by  D'Anville  to  the  heart  of  Yemea, 
and  by  Vincent  to  the  coontiy  of  the  Atgr  Arabs), 
assuredly  lay,  if  any  reliance  whatever  may  be 
placed  in  the  positiffli  of  Ptolemy,  in  an  inland 
direction  ESE.  of  Mecca.  For  the  Minaei,  according 
to  him,  lay  immediately  S.  of  the  "  regio  interior 
myrrifgm;''  and  this,  again,  was  ntnated^  dne  S.  of 
the  Manitaa.  The  iUnitaa  bang  the  same  with  the 
Uezeyne,  this  description  would  identify  the  "  in- 
terior myrrifera '  with  the  fruitful  mountain  region 
E.  of  Tm/f,  and  the  Hinaei,  consequently,  with  the 
great  Ateghe  tribe  described  by  Burckhaidt,  as  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Bet^at,  and  in- 
habiting the  rich  inUnd  country  stretching  eastward, 
nnder  Siose  mountains,  Inm  Zys  and  Koldkh  to 
Taraba."  {Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251 ,  252.)  He  adds, 
in  a  not«(*), "  Its  site  (vis.  that  of  the '  interior  myr- 
rifera '),  with  that  of  its  inbiiUtantB,'  the  Hinaei, 
may  be  determined  independently,  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny:  the  former  places 
his  Chargatha  [XopuUa,  PaL  XofydBa],  and  the 
latter  his  ICarriata,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hinaei. 
The  town  thus  denominated  is  clearly  that  of 
Kariatam;  but  Kariatam  a  seated  beneath,  or 
rather  upon,  the  mountains  of  TaajfT  Having  thus 
determined  their  northern  border  "  S.  of  Kariaiain, 
or  in  the  plains  below  the  mountain  chain  ronning 
£NK.  from  Tayf'  be  thus  defines  their  southern 
limits.  "  On  the  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Minaei 
were  bonnded  by  the  Doreni  and  tlie  Uokeretae.  It 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  in  the  Doreni,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zobnm,  or  in  the  Hokeretas,  those  of 
ItdAra,  two  adjoining  provinces,  lying  S.  of  ilfeeoa 
and  Tbjt/i  and  crossing  the  entire  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  uninliabited  desert  This  decisive  veri- 
fication shuts  in  the  ancient  Hinad  between  the 
mountuns  of  Zokran  and  Mekhra,  and  those  N. 
of  Tauf  (p.  255).  "  The  chief  towns,  the  territory, 
and  the  national  habits  of  the  Hinaei,  as  described 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  bear  a  remarkable 
correspondence  to  those  of  the  Ataybe  Arabs,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  district ;  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  palm. groves,  and  other  fruit-trees  of 
the  Hinaei,  and  their  wealth  in  cattle,  noticed  by 
Pliny,  with  the  excellent  pasture-grounds,  the  great 
abundance  of  camels  and  sheep,  possessed  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Ateybe,  and  with  the  plantations 
for  which  Tsniba  is  remarkable,  that  famish  all  the 
surrounding  country  with  dates,  environed,  as 
Burekhardt  describes  both  it  and  Tajf  lobe,  'with 
palm-grovca  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,'  must  be  allowed  to  corroborate,  in  a  very 
Rmarkable  manner,  this  verification  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  the  Hinaa."  ( Forster,  Arabia,  ytA.  ii. 
pp.  254—257.) 
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Mr.  Forster  fiirther  identifies  the  prindpal  town 
of  the  Hinaei  (the  Camum  Begia  of  Ptolemy) 
with  Kam-al-MaMal,  a  considerable  town  still  io 
being  between  TajiftsaA  ilekka;  .  ,  .  and  Camon 
with  Kam-al-Magtal,  upon  the  mountuns  &  ai 
Tasjff  which  fanner  Bochsrt  had  already  identified 
with  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Plmy.  "  The  site  at 
their  capital,  within  a  few  miles  of  Wa(k/  Jfma 
[immediately  to  the  E.  of  MeJtfai],  suggests  the  not 
improbabls  derivation  of  their  name  from  that  fiunoaa 
seatoftheidoIatryofandentArabia'  (p,254,notef); 
an  hypothesis  in  which,  it  has  been  seen,  Jomaid  coin- 
cides. But,  though  fixing  the  original  and  principal^ 
seat  of  the  Hinaei  in  the  Si  of  the  Bedjat,  be  thinks 
"  it  still  is  certain,  from  Pliny's  statement,  that  this 
people  possessed  a  key  to  the  commeroe  of  the 
incense  country,  by  having  obtained  the  command  ct 
one  of  the  two  passes  into  the  Djdxsl-al-Kamtr " 
(which  is  in  the  heart  of  Badrama/uC);  and  he  hence 
infen  that  they  possessed  one  of  the  two  emporimns 
of  the  trade  in  incense  and  myrrh,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  on  the  southern  coast;  "an  inference  which  at 
once  condncts  us  to  Thauane  or  Dolm  [NE.  of  Rom 
FartaJi],  and  to  the  nionntain  pass  munediately 
behind  it"  (p.  258,  comp.  voL  L  p.  135, 136).  The 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  position,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  AGnaei  with  the  Joktanite  patriarch 
Jerah,  which  cannot  be  considered  aa  convindng, 
are  fully  stated  and  enforeed  by  He  Forater  with 
his  usual  ingenuity  (vol.  L  pp.  128 — 136);  but  it 
is  an  unfortunate  cinmmstaoce  that  he  has  removed 
the  central  seat  of  this  tribe, — descended,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  from  "  the  father  of  Yemen,'— 
into  the  territory  of  Bedjat  and  for  Nei^;  he  main- 
tains that,  "  from  E.  to  W.  the  Hinaei  stretched 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsnla,  their  eastern 
frontier  toncbing  the  Gerrheans,  on  the  Persian 
Gvlf;  wliile  Carman  Begia,  now  Kam-al-itanal, 
their  metropolis,  is  seated  only  21  leagues  ESE.  of 
Uekka,  in  the  great  province  of  AUKardjt  or 
lemama''  vd.  L  p.  Izviii.) 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  IGnaeans 
has  been  investigated  by  H.  Fresnel  with  a  widely 
difierent  result.  (Journal  Atialique,  3me  Sjrit, 
tome  X.  pp.  90—96,  176—200.)  He  confines 
them  to  the  central  part  of  Yemen,  and  denies 
their  connection  either  with  Wady  Mma,  near 
MeUea,  or  with  Manih,  an  idol  of  the  Houdhay- 
lides  and  the  KhouzSIdes,  between  MtVoa  and 
Medina.  He  regards  the  name  as  a  possible  cor- 
mption  of  Yemenaei,  the  first  syllable  being  con- 
verted into  the  Greek  article,  in  its  transmutation 
from  ooe  language  to  another;  but  suggests  also 
another  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  patriarda 
Ayman,  found  m  the  native  genealogies  third  in 
descent  from  Saba.  In  confirmation  of  the  former  ety- 
mology,  he  maintains  that  the  name  Yemen,  which  now 
comprehends  the  eastern  quarter  of  Southern  Arabia, 
was  formerly  proper  to  the  central  portion  of  that 
province.  He  thinks  that  the  capital  of  the  Hinaei 
— the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Strabo,  the  Camon  of 
Pliny,  identical,  also,  with  the  Caraian  Begia  of 
Ptolemy  (to  which  that  geographer  asagns  too  high 
a  Utitnde,  as  he  does  ^so  the  Hinaei) — is  to  be 
found  in  the  AUKam  of  Wady  JMn,  five  or 
six  days  N..  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
WNW.,  of  Muhttilah.  Their  other  town,  Uariaba 
Baramalacnm,  he  places  in  the  same  valley.  [Ua- 
KIABA,  2.")  The  position  thus  assigned  to  Cama  in 
the  Wady  Doin,  enables  us  to  fix  the  extent  of  the 
tenifany  of  the  Hinaei  between  the  .Sahwiana  and 
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ffmk  (in— f.  Thair  oonntrr  miut  have  eam|n- 
hended  the  cMtera  half  of  the  territory  of  Tafa,  and 
the  weetara  half  of  the  modem  BadtammU.  So 
that  Skibim  and  FMm,  aod  the  tomb  of  Hid,  and 
the  wella  of  BaHcil  (Ptolemj^  aooree  of  the  Stjz), 
-which  now  farm  part  of  HadramoKt,  pertained  to 
the  MinaeL  (Sitter,  £rdbmd»  ma  ArMm, 
i.  ppt  S78— 384.)  [G.  W.] 

UmABIACUH,  in  Belgiea,  is  pbeed  onaioad 
from  CaataQum  (CSiaae/)  to  Tnniacam  (Tounui); 
and  a  road  alio  ran  from  Caatellom  tfarnigh  Ifina- 
liacsm  to  Nemetacmn  {Amu').  The  dintannii  ia 
xi.  (Icagnea)  from  Caud,  a  weU-known  position,  to 
Minariacom.  lyAnTille  contenda  that  the  geogra- 
phers are  miataken  in  placing  Minarlacnm  at  Mer- 
gkem,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  MerviOe,  on  the  lirer 
Lj/t,  inatead  of  pbdng  it  at  Eiterrt,  alao  on  the 
Xj/t.  The  diataaoes  as  nsnal  cause  a  difScnlt;,  and 
then  is  nothing  else  that  decides  the  qnestion.  An 
old  Soman  mad  leads  from  Cas$el  to  Etterre,  and 
Soman  coins  hsTC  been  found  at  Utttrre.     [G.  L.] 

MIKAS  SABBATTHA  (Mf  fyof  SoSorftt,  Zoeim. 
iiL  23),  a  small  fortified  work  m  Babylonia,  vhich 
Zaainms  describes  aa,  in  hia  day,  oeca|>7ing  the  aite 
of  the  odebtated  Parthian  capita]  Ctasipbon.  Abdl- 
Ma  (p.S53)  speaksof  aplaos  inthennghbooriiood 
called  .SitoA.  [V.] 

MINATICUH,  in  Belgiea,  is  placed  Iqr  the  An- 
tomne  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  a  road  bam  Bagacnm 
(Amn)  to  Dorocortonun  (Seimt).  It  ia  placed 
in  the  Itin.  between  Catnsiacnm  (Chaourt)  and 
Ansenna  or  Axnenna.  [Axckbha.]  Catnsiacnni 
ia  omitted  in  the  Table,  and  Wnaticnni  appears  under 
the  form  Ninittad,  or  Nintecaai,  aa  lyAnTille  writea 
it.  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  name  in  the 
Table  appears  to  be  more  eiact,  for  Ninittad  is 
Kag  Is  CoaUe,  which  stands  on  an  old  Soman 
raad  that  leada  from  Chaomn  to  Rami.      [G.  L.] 

UI'NCIUS  (MI7KU11:  Afineio),  a  considerable 
irrer  of  Gallia  Gisalpina,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Padns. 
(Plin.  iiL  16.  a.  20,  19.  s.  23 ;  Strab.  it.  p.  209.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Bhaetian  Alps,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mimit  Tonale,  from  which  it  flows  to  the 
lake  Benaena,  or  Logo  di  Garda,  which  is  formed 
hj  the  acctunnlation  of  ita  waten ;  from  theuce  it 
issnea  again  at  Ptidtiera  (the  andent  Ardelica), 
and  has  from  thence  a  oonrse  of  abont  40  milea,  till 
it  &lls  into  the  Po  near  b'ovenoh,  abont  10  ndles 
abore  Hostilia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  conrae  it 
is  a  mere  mountain  torrent;  bnt  after  it  leaves  the 
lake  Benaena  it  is  a  deep  and  clear  stream,  which 
holds  a  slow  and  winding  conrse  through  the  low 
and  marshy  plains  ol  this  part  of  Cisalpine  GanL 
It  is  characteristically  described  by  Virgil,  who 
dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Virg.  Ed.  vii.  18,  Georg. 
iiL  15,  Am.  z.  206.)  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Mantua  the  waters  of  the  Hindua 
stagnate,  so  aa  to  form  shallow  lakea  of  conaidetable 
extent,  which  snrronnd  that  city  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  being  also  protected  by  artificial  inundations. 

A  battle  waa  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Uindus 
io  B.C.  197,  between  the  conaul  Cornelius  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Insnbies  aod  Cenomani,  in 
which  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
leader,  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  taken  prisoner. 
(Lit.  zzxii.  -30.)  At  a  much  later  period  it  was 
00  the  banks  li  the  IGndus,  near  ita  confluence 
with  the  Padua,  at  a  place  called  by  Jomandea 
Aenrentna,  Mamboleius,  that  the  celebrated  inter- 
new  took  place  betweeo  Pope  LeoL  and  Attih, 
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which  led  the  king  of  the  Hnns  to  withdraw  his 
ieroes  from  Italy.  (Jomand.  GeL  42  ;  P.  Diae. 
But.  MiteeO.  xt.  p.  549.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HINERVAE  PBOMONTCVBIUU  (t^  'AAqvouw 
ijcptrrlifuai,  Strab.:  Puatadetta  Compniieffn), a  pro . 
montoiy  on  the  ooaat  of  Campania,  opposite  to  the 
iahuid  of  Capteae,  fanning  the  aouthem  bonndaiy  of 
the  celebrated  Ciater  or  Boj/  of  Napla.  It  ia  a 
bold  and  rocky  headland,  ooostitnting  the  extremity 
of  a  mountain  ridge,  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  Apenninea  near  Mnceria,  and  forms 
a  great  mountain  promontory,  about  25  milea  in 
length,  which  separates  the  Bmji  ofNofHa  firam  that 
of  Passtnm  or  Solano.  The  actual  headland  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  temple  of  Minem,  situated  on 
its  summit,  which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ulysses  (Strab.  t.  p.  247) :  it  waa  separated  by  a 
channel  of  osdy  3  mles  in  width  from  the  island  of 
Csptnw  {Copriy.  On  the  8.  side  of  the  promontory, 
but  abont  5  milea  from  the  extreme  headland,  are 
some  small  rocky  islets  bow  called  li  GaOi,  nrj 
bold  and  pictnreeqne  in  appeanmce,  which  were  se- 
lected by  traditian  sa  the  abode  of  the  Sirens,  and 
hence  named  the  Sisbkusak  Ihsulaji  (Seipqmiw- 
(raivVesPtoLiiLl.  §79;  Stiab.  t.  p.  247 ;  Pseud. 
Arist  Mirdb.  1 10).  From  the  proximity  of  these, 
acoonlmg  to  Strabo,  the  headland  itself  waa  some- 
times called  the  Promontoiy  of  the  Sirens  (3f  ipqimw- 
ain  iKftrrfpuo)),  bnt  all  other  writen  give  it  the 
more  nsnal  appdlation  of  Promontoiy  of  Hinenra, 
though  Pliny  adda  that  it  had  once  been  the  abode 
of  the  Sirena ;  and  tlieie  was  an  andent  temple  on 
the  side  towarda  Snrrentum  in  honour  of  those  my- 
thical beings,  which  had  at  one  time  been  an  object 
of  great  veneration  to  the  surrounding  population. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  242,  247;  Plin.  iu.  5.  s.  9;  Pseud. 
ArisL  L  c;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  709;  HsL  ii.  4.  §  9; 
Liv.  xliL  20.)  Tadtua  in  ons  passage  calla  the 
headland  Surrentinum  Promontorium,  finm  its  prox- 
imity to  the  town  of  Snrrentum,  from  which  it  was 
only  5  miles  distant;  and  Statins  also  speaks  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  as  situated  "  in  vertice  Sunan* 
tino."  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67;  SUt.  Sibi.  x.  3.  165.) 

The  Promontoiy  of  Minerva  ia  a  pdnt  of  oon^der- 
able  importance  in  the  ooast-line  of  Italy:  hence  we 
find  it  selected  in  b.  a.  1 81  as  the  point  of  demarca^ 
tion  for  the  two  sqnadrons  which  were  appointed  to 
dear  the  sea  of  pirates;  the  one  protecting  the  coasts 
from  thence  to  Msasilia,  the  other  those  on  the  S.  as 
fru:  as  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatks.  (Liv.  xl.  18.) 
In  B.a  36  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Angnstns,  undsr 
Appina  CUndiua,  on  ita  voyage  from  Miaennm  to 
Sicily,  encountered  a  tempest  in  passing  this  cape, 
from  which  it  snfiiired  heavy  loss.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  98.)  It  is  mentianed  also  by  Lncilins  aa  a  point 
of  importance  in  his  voyage  along  the  coaat  of  Italy. 
(LndL  Sat.  iii.  Fr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MimO  (Aft^noae),  a  small  river  of  Etmria, 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  aea,  between  Centnm- 
oellae  (Cniita  Vecchid)  and  Gisviacae,  and  about 
3  miles  &  of  the  month  of  the  Marta.  It  ia  a  trifling 
stream,  thoogh  noticed  by  Virgil,  as  well  ss  by  Bu- 
tiliua  in  hia  voyage  along  this  coast;  bnt  Mela  and 
the  Geographer  of  Bavenna  are  the  only  geographical 
writers  who  deem  it  worthy  of  mention.  ( Virg.  .^eii. 
X.  183 ;  Serv.  ad  loc ;  BntiL  Itm.  L  279;  HeL  iL 
4.  §  9 ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MrNIUS  (K'wuii:  Mwlu>\  a  river  of  Spain, 
rising  in  the  north  of  Gallaecia,  iu  the  Cantabiian 
monntains,  and  Uling  into  the  Ocean.  (Strab. 
iiL  p.  153.)    Strabo  erroneously  says  that  it  is  Uu 
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HINIZUS. 


largest  river  of  Lnsitanw,  and  is  narigable  for  800 
Btadia.  According  to  Aethiooa  later  (p.  17),  it  has 
a  caarse  of  SIO  milea;  but  its  real  coarse  is  afaont 
ISO  miles.  The  rirer  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
iiame  from  the  ininnini,  or  vermilion,  carried  down 
hj  its  waters.  (Justin,  zliv.  3.)  According  to 
Strabo  (A  e.)  it  was  original!  J  called  Bakiob  (Bau>ii) ; 
bat  as  this  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Bturit  is  a  false  reading  for 
NuSu,  or  NqSit,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  1) 
and  Mela  (iii.  I).  The  Nabbis  is  a  river  faUing 
into  the  Ocean  between  the  Minins  and  the  Darius; 
and  it  ia  aappoeed  that  Foseidonins,  whom  Stnbo 
followed,  confounded  this  river  with  the  Uinios. 
(Groskord's  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  260.)  Nifuot,  in 
Appian  (.Hitp.  72),  is  clearly  only  a  false  leading 
for  Minos.  The  Hinins  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptol. 
u.  6.  §  1 ;  Mela,  iii.  I ;  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35. 

MINIZUS.     [Mkizdb.] 

MINNAGABA  (Vbnifaifa,  Airian,  Per^  p. 
84 ;  Hwaryipn,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  63),  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  lying  between  the  Namadus  and 
Indus,  which  towards  the  sea  was  known  generically 
by  the  name  of  Indo-Scythia,  Its  exact  position 
cannot  now  be  detetnuned ;  hence,  some  have  sup- 
yaaei  that  it  is  represented  by  TaUa,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indns,  which  is  sud  to  he  called  by 
the  native  Rajpdts,  Sa-Miaagur.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde. 
ToL  V.  p.  475.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name 
expreesea  the  "  city  of  Min,"  nagara  being  a  common 
Sanscrit  word  for  city,  and  Isidore  of  Cbaraz  men- 
tioning a  town  called  Mi»  in  this  exact  locality. 
(Parth.  p.  9  ;  Lassen,  Penlap.  Indie,  p.  56.)      [V.] 

MINNITH,  a  town  on  the  £.  of  Jordan,  in  the 
coontry  of  the  Ammonites  (Jui^,  xi.  33),  cele- 
brated for  Its  com,  which  was  sold  for  export  in  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  (fzecA.  zxvii.  17.)  The  proper 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  in  either  of  these 
passages,  reading  in  the  former  Anum  (Alex.  3t- 
/itniS'),  and  transUting  a  corrupt  reading  in  the 
latter  by  fjiipar,  after  atrou,  as  in  the  same  passage 
they  represent  the  proper  name  Pannag  by  Kiurlas. 
Its  situation,  as  Beland  has  remarked  (^Palaatiaa, 
I.  V.  p.  899),  depends  on  the  two  qnestions,  (1)  of 
the  lin*  of  march  followed  by  Jephtha,  and  (2)  of 
the  existence  of  two  Aroers.  There  is  no  proof  of 
the  latter  hypothens;  and  the  conne  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  demand  that  the  former  question 
should  be  resolved  in  &vour  of  a  coona  from  N. 
to  S. ;  which  woald  oblige  as  to  look  fbr  Min- 
nith  some  distance  south  of  Aroer,  which  was  situ- 
ated, we  know,  on  the  river  Arcon.  [Arsoh; 
Abokb.]  Joaephus  names  it  Maniathe  (Hwuiffi)), 
but  givee  no  clue  to  its  position,  further  than  that 
it  was  in  Ammanitis.  Eusebius  places  it  at  Maan- 
ith  (MaayM),  ir.  M.  P.  from  Esbns  (Heshbon),  on 
the  road  to  Philadelphia  {Onomait.  a.  v.  Vlevaifi; 
St.  Jerome,  Mennith) ;  but  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  above  notifications  of  its  sits,  [6.  W.] 

MINNODUNUM,  is  in  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  on  a  road  from  Viviscos  (  Vecai),  on  the  lake 
of  Genera,  to  Aventicnm  (^AvetuAa).  The  place  is 
Moudon,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it  Milden,  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  road  from  Bera  to  Lau- 
tatme.  [G.  L.] 

MINC/A  (Hm(a,PtoL  Hi.  1 7.  §  7 ;  Ml>«l,S(a(&uf». ; 
ACnoum,  Plm.  iv.  12.)  I.  A  place  in  Crete,  which 
Ptolemy  (2.  c.)  fixes  to  the  W.  of  the  headland  of 
Dtepanon.  Hr.  Pashley  (TVor.  vol.  L  p.  44)  thinks 
that  it  was  situated  at  SUma,  on  the  Akroteri  of 
thebayrf&ieOo. 


MINTUBKAE. 

2.  A  city  of  Crete,  which  belonged  to  tbt  district 
of  Lyctns,  and  stood  on  the  nantnrest  part  of  the 
island,  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Hierapytna. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  475;  Ptal.  iii.  17.  §  5.) 

Its  position  has  been  fixed  at  Caitd  MiraieUo, 
DOT Iitrinti.  (Hock,j:rete,vol.i.p.421.)  [E.BJ.] 

MINO'A  (Kwiia).  I.  A  smaU  isUmd  in  front 
of  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Hegaia.  [For  details,  see 
Mkoaka.] 

2.  A  promontory  of  Laconia,  8.  of  Epidanms  Li- 
mera.     [Epidaubds  LnnsA.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  island  of  Paros.  [Pabos.3 

4.  A  dty  of  Sicily,  usnally  called  Heracleia  Minos. 
[Hkbaclxia  Miicoa.] 

6.  Atownintheisluidof  Amorgos.  [Amoroos.! 

6.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Siphnci.     [Sifbkos.  J 

MINTHE.     [Bus,  p.  817,  b.] 

MINTURNAE  (Miyrotpucu,  Ptol.;  Wrroifmi, 
Strab. :  EA,  MuToupr^iot,  Plot ;  Mintnmenus), 
a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term;  but  originally  a  city  of  the  Ansonians, 
sitaated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  (jBarigliaiio'), 
about  3  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  on  t^e  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  here  crossed  the  Liris. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233.)  The  name  of  Mintnraae  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  daring  the  greet  Latin  War, 
B.  c  340 — 338,  when  it  herded  a  refuge  to  the 
Latin  forces  after  their  defeat  in  Campania.  (Liv. 
viii.  10.)  It  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  a  Latin 
city,  but  belonged  to  the  Ansonians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  alliance  with  the  Latins  and 
Campanians.  For,  in  B.O.  315,  Livy  tells  us  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  Ansonians,  Auaona, 
Mintnmae,  and  Vescia,  which  had  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  Borne  after  the  battle  of  Lantnlae, 
but  were  again  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans  by  some  of  the  young  nobles  in  each,  and  the 
inhabitants  unsparingly  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv. 
iz.  25.)  Not  many  years  later,  in  B.a  396,  k 
Boman  colony  was  established  at  Hintomae,  at  the 
eame  time  with  one  at  Sinuessa,  a  little  further  down 
the  coast:  they  were  both  of  them  of  the  cUss  called 
"  Coloniae  Maritimae,"  with  the  rights  of  Boman 
citizens  (Liv.  z.  21;  Yell.  Pat.  i.  14);  and  were 
obvioosly  designed  to  maintain  and  secure  the  com- 
munications of  the  Bomans  with  Campania.  Daring 
the  Second  Punic  War  both  Mintumae  and  Sinuessa 
were  among  the  colonies  which  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  establish  their  exemption  ftaa 
the  obligation  to  furnish  military  levies  (Liv.  zzviL 
38);  and  again,  daring  the  war  with  Antiochua 
(b.  c  191),  they  attempted,  with  equal  ill  success, 
to  procnie  a  simiUr  exemption  firom  proriding  ra- 
crnits  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service.  (Id 
zxxvi.  3.)  IGntomae  was  situated  on  the  borders 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  rendered  the  city  un- 
healthy, but  its  situation  on  the  Ap{»aii  Way  mast 
have  contributed  to  maintain  its  prosperity;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  ah«ady  under  tlie  Bepablic,  what 
It  certainly  became  under  the  Empire,  a  flourishing 
and  populous  town.  In  b.  c.  88  Mintumae  was  the 
scene  a!  a  celebrated  adve.itnre  of  C.  Maxius,  who, 
while  flying  from  Borne  by  sea,  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  Sulla,  was  compelled  to 'put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris.  He  at  first  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea-coast;  but  being 
discovered  and  dragged  from  thnnce,  he  was  cast 
into  prison  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Mintumae, 
who  sent  a  slave  to  pat  him  to  death.  But  the 
man  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  nuyestio 
appearance  of  the  aged  general  that  be  was  unable 
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U>  cxccBte  bis  task;  and  hereopon  the  magutrates 
detenmiied  to  aend  Marina  awa/,  and  put  him  on 
bond  a  ahip  which  convejed  him  to  Aiiica.  (Plat 
Mar.  36—39;  Appaji,B.  C  i.  61, 62;  Veil.  I>at  ii. 
19;  VaL  Max.  i.  5.  §  5.  ii.  10.  §  6 ;  Lit.  Epit.  IzxTti. ; 
Jot.  z.  276;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  10, pro  Seat.  22.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Mintumae  under  the  Be- 
pablic,  though  from  its  position  on  the  Appian  Wajr 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  incidentally  by  Cicero  (ai 
AU.  T.  1,  3,  TiL  13,  ztL  10.)  It  still  retained  in 
his  time  the  title  of  a  colony ;  bat  receiTed  a  ma- 
terial accession  from  a  fieah  body  of  colonists  esta- 
blished there  by  Aognstos  ;  and  again  at  a  later 
period  nnder  CalignU.  (/.A.  Colon,  p.  235 ;  Hy- 
|rin.  d»  Limit,  p.  178;  Zmnpt,  ik  Colon,  p.  355.) 
We  find  it  in  consequence  distinguished  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  by  the  title  of  a  colony,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
63 ;  OieU.  Inter.  3762;  Mommsen,  /.  R.  ff.  4058 
—4061);  and  notwitliatanding  its  unhealthy  situ- 
ation,  which  is  alladed  to  by  Ovid,  who  calls  it 
"  Mintnmae  grsTes"  (.Ifei.  zt.  716),  it  appears  to 
haTe  continued  throughout  the  Boman  Empire  to 
have  been  a  flourishing  and  important  town.  Its 
prosperity  is  attested  by  nomerons  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  by  the  ruins  still  existing  on  the  site. 
These  comprise  the  extensire  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aqueduct  which  served  to  bring  wster 
from  the  neigbboaring  hills,  and  the  substructions 
cf  a  temple,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  toweca.  (Bomanelli,  roL  iii.  p.  430;  Eustace, 
CloMiical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  All  these  remains 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  but  according  to 
Pliny  the  city  extended  itself  an  both  sides  of  the 
rirer;  and  it  is  certain  that  its  territory  comprised 
a  considerable  extent  on  both  banks  of  the  Liris. 
(Hygin.  de  Limit  p.  178.)  The  period  of  its  de- 
etmction  is  unknown :  we  find  it  still  mentioned  in 
Procopins  (£.  G.  iii.  26)  as  a  city,  and  apparently 
a  pUce  of  some  strength;  bat  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  idl  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and 
it  was  probably  destroyed  either  by  the  Lombards  or 
Saracens.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
to  the  site  of  the  modem  Trajetto,  a  village  on  a 
bin  about  1)  mile  distant,  the  name  of  which  is 
obvioasly  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Liris  (Ad 
Tiajectam),  though  wholly  inapplicable  to  its  pre- 
sent more  elevated  position. 

Between  Mintumae  and  the  sea-cosat,  at  the 
month  of  the  Liris,  was  the  celebrated  grove  of 
Marica  [LuciTS  Makicak],  with  a  temple  or  shrine 
cf  the  goddess  (rf  that  name,  which  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  (Plut. 
Mar.  39 ;  Strab.  T.  p.  233.)  She  appears  to  have 
been  properly  a  local  divinity;  at  least  we  do  not 
meet  with  her  worship  under  that  name  any  where 
else  in  Italy;  though  many  writers  called  her  the 
mother  of  Latinns,  and  othen,  perhaps  on  that  vety 
account,  identified  her  with  Circe,  (^'irg■  ^en.  vii. 
47;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Lactant.  Intt.  Die.  I  21.)  We 
m^  probably  conclude  that  she  was  connected  with 
the  old  Latin  religion;  and  this  will  explain  the 
veneration  with  which  her  grove  and  temple  were 
iqpuded,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mintnmae, 
but  by  the  Bomans  themselves.  Frequent  allusions 
to  them  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  but  slways  in 
close  connection  with  Mintnmae  and  the  Liris. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  17.  7;  LucaA.  ii.  424;  Martial, 
ziii.  83;  Clandion,  iVoi.  et  Oh  Com.  259). 

Stiabo  calls  Mintumae  aboat  90  stadia  from  Fot- 
mi^^  (lid  ibe  same  distance  from  SinosMa:  the 
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Idnerarira  give  the  distance  in  each  ease  as  9  miles. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233;  /(m.  Ani.  ppt  108,  121.)  After 
crossing  the  Liris  a  branch  road  qaitted  the  Appian 
Way  on  the  left,  and  led  by  Sueass  to  Teanum, 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Latins.  [E.  H.  fi.] 

HI'NYA  (MiFiSa),  a  city  of  Thessaly,  said  by 
Stephanns  B.  (s.  e.)  to  have  been  {nmerly  called 
Hajmonia  ('AA^utfia),  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
fipom  Hinyss.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s.  1 5) 
nnder  the  name  of  Almon,  and  in  cenjaaction  with 
Otchomenns  Minyeus  in  Thessaly.  (See  HiiUeTr 
Orchommot  tmd  die  Minger,  p.  244,  2nd  ed.) 

MI'NYAE  (Mvviu),  an  ancient  race  in  Greeee, 
said  to  have  been  dea^nded  fnsn  Minyas,  the  son 
of  Orchomenus,  who  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly, 
and  afterwards  migrated  into  Bueotia,  and  founded 
Orchomenus.  [For  details  see  Obchomshds.] 
Most  of  the  Argonantic  heroes  were  Minyae ;  and 
some  of  them  having  settled  in  the  island  of  Lemnoa, 
continued  to  be  oiled  Minyae.  These  Lenmiaa 
Minyae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians,  and  took  refnge  in  Lacedaemoa, 
from  whence  some  of  them  migrated  to  Tbera,  and 
others  to  Tripbylia  in  Elis,  where  they  foimded 
the  six  Triphylian  citise.  (Herod,  iv.  145—148.) 
[Elis,  p.  818.] 

MINYEIUS  (ManritOf),  the  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.    (Horn.  Jl.  zL  721.)    [Ani- 

ORDS.] 

MIBOBBIGA  (HifMpiya).  1.  Abo  called 
Mkkobrica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  35;  C(nns),  a  town  of 
the  Celtici  in  Lnsitania,  upon  the  Ocean  (Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§  6),  identified  by  some  with  Odemira,  by  others 
with  Sines.  (Mentelle,  £ip.  Anc  f.  260  ;  Ukert, 
ii.  1.  p.  390.) 

2.  A  Boman  mnnieipium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tardnli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Cae^iaraugusta,  now  CapHia,  N.  of 
Fveate  Ovgima.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  It.  Anton,  p.  444  ;  Inscr.  Grater,  pp.  76, 
257.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tameo- 
nensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii,  6.  §  59). 

MISE'NUM  (Muttiv^f),  was  the  name  of  a  re- 
markable promontory  on  Uie  coast  of  Campania  (Mi- 
SENCif  Pkoxoriokium,  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  4 ;  some- 
times also  MiSBHl  Pbomostoriuk,  Liv.  zxiv.  13 ; 
ri  Miffi)J>te  ifpor,  Strab. :  Capo  di  Jf ueno),  to- 
gether with  the  ac(jaoent  port  (Poktus  Hisbhus, 
Flor.  i.  16),  and  a  town  which  grew  up  adjoining  it, 
after  the  harbour  had  become  the  station  of  the 
Boman  fleet.  The  promontory  of  Misenum  forms  the 
nortbem  limit  of  the  celebrated  gulf  called  the  Crater 
or  Sinus  Cumanus  (the  Baj/  of  NajM).  It  is  an 
almost  isoUted  headland,  forming  a  hill  of  consider- 
able elevation,  and  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form, 
joined  to  the  mainland  opposite  to  fivcida  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  between  which  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coast  by  Bauli  and  Baiae  is  a  deep 
inlet  forming  the  harbour  or  port  of  Misenum  (Strab. 
V.  f.  243).  A  large  stugnnnt  pool  or  basin,  still 
deeper  in,  now  called  the  Afare  Morto,  commani- 
cated  with  this  outer  port  by  a  very  narrow  entrance, 
which  could  be  closed  by  a  bridge  or  causeway.  It 
is  probable  that  the  beadlsnd  of  Mijiennm  itself  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  the  encircling  heights  of  the 
crater  of  a  long  extinct  volcano,  of  which  the  Mare 
Morto  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  Monte  di  Pro- 
cida  (as  the  headland  opposite  to  the  island  of  that 
name  is  now  called)  constituted  the  opposite  margin. 
(Danbeny  On  VoUxmoet,  p.  202,  2nd  edit.j 
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The  mum  vl  the  promontory  of  Hinnnm  wia  de- 
Tind,  acoording  to  a  tnulition  Tety  generally  adopted 
by  the  Bonuin  writere,  from  the  tramp^ter  d  Aeneu, 
who  WHS  Huppoeed  to  be  buried  there  (Vir^.  Aen.  yi. 
163,212—235;  PropertiT.  18.  3;  Sil.  Ital. xii.  1 55 ; 
Stat.  SibKiu.  1. 150;  Ha  ii.  4.  §9;  Solin.  2.  §  13). 
Another  legend,  however,  seema  to  have  iepreeent«9 
Hiaaniu  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Strab. 
T.  p.  245).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
town  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  its  aecnre  and  land-locked  port 
^already  allnded  to  by  Lycophron,  Alex.  737)  mnst 
hare  been  turned  to  aoconnt  by  the  Comaeans  during 
the  period  of  their  naral  and  commercial  power. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Bepabllc  the  actual 
promontory  of  Misennm,  as  well  ss  the  neighbonring 
shores  of  Banli  and  Baiae,  was  become  a  &Tonrite 
site  for  the  villss  of  wealthy  Bomaas;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Augustas  that  any  consideTable  po- 
palation  was  collected  there.  That  emperor  first  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  muntainiDg  a  fleet  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  Sea,  of  which 
Hisenum  was  made  the  permanent  station  (Snet. 
Aug.  49 ;  Tac.  ^nn.  ir.  5),  as  it  continued  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Empire.  Thus  we  find  the 
**  classis  Misenensis"  continually  alluded  to  by  Ta- 
citus (Am.  xir.  3,  62,  xr.  51,  But  u.  100,  iii. 
56,  &c.) ;  and  the  elder  Pliny  was  stationed  at  Ui- 
senuni  in  command  of  the  fleet,  when  the  memorable 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  broke  out,  in  which  he  perished, 
A.D.  79,  and  of  which  his  nephew  bss  le(t  us  so  inte- 
resting an  account  (£p.  vi.  16,  20).  At  a  much 
later  period  we  find  the  establishment  of  a  fleet  at 
Hisenaio,  with  a  legion  specially  organised  for  its 
service,  referred  to  as  a  permanent  institution,  both 
by  Vegetius  and  the  Notitia.  (Veget.  t.  1.  2;  NotU. 
JDign.  ii.  p.  118.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
consequence  of  this  important  establishment  a  oon- 
sidersble  town  grew  up  around  the  port  of  Misennm ; 
and  we  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  pos- 
sessed municipal  privileges,  and  even  bore  the  title  of 
•  colony.  (Orell. /fMcr.  3772;  Mommsen,  A.  iZ.  iV^ 
2575 — 2577.)  But  the  "  Misenaies,"  whose  name 
frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions,  ate  in  general  the 
soldiers  of  the  fleet  (JfiZtfu  clattit  praetoriae  Mi- 
lenatium,  Mommsen,  L  e.  2725,  &c.),  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town. 

Before  it  became  thus  memorable  as  the  station  of 
the  Boman  fleet,  Misenum  was  remarkable  in  history 
for  the  interview  between  Octavian  and  Antony  and 
Sextna  Pompeins,  in  which  the  two  former  were  re- 
ceived by  Sextos  on  board  his  ship,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
tween the  three  contracting  paitiee.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  his  admiral  Menas  proposed  to  Pompey 
to  cut  the  cables  and  carry  the  two  triumvirs  off  to 
sea.  (Flat  Ant  32;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  36;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  77.)  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  Cicero 
notices  it  as  having  been  mfested  by  the  Cilician  pi- 
rates, who  carried  off  from  thence  the  daughters  of 
H.  AJitoniua,  who  had  himself  carried  on  the  war 
against  them.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Maml.  12.)  We 
learn  from  Plutarch  that  C.  Marius  had  a  villa  there, 
which  he  deecribes  as  more  splendid  and  luxurious 
than  was  suited  to  the  character  of  the  man  (Pint. 
JIf ar,  34)  ;  nevertheless  it  was  then  far  inferior  to 
what  it  became  in  the  hands  of  L.  LuouUus,  who 
snbaeqaently  purchased  it  for  a  sum  of  2,500,000 
denarii,  and  adorned  it  with  his  nsnal  magnificence. 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  emperar 
Tiberius,  who  appsan  to  have  not  onfreqnsntly 
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made  it  his  residence  ;  and  who  ultimately  £ed 
there,  on  the  16th  of  March,  a.  d.  37.  The  villa 
itself  is  described  as  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  its  vast  snb- 
structions  and  subterranean  galleries,  &&,  that  it 
most  have  comprised  within  its  grounds  the  greater 
part  of  the  promontory.  (Pint,  t  c,  Luetitt.  39  ; 
Seneca,  Ep.  51 ;  Tac  Aim.  vL  60 ;  Snet.  Tib.  72, 
73 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28 ;  Phaedr.  Fab.  ii.  36.) 
Besidee  this  celebrated  villa  of  Lucnllus,  we  leant 
from  Cicero  tbkt  H.  Antonins  the  orator  had  a  villa 
at  Misenum,  and  that  the  triumvir,  his  grandsoa, 
made  it  a  frequent  place  of  residence.  (Cic.  de  Or. 
it  14,  ad  AU.  z.  8,  xiv.  20,  PhU.  ii.  19.)  At  a 
much  later  period  Misenum  became  the  place  aC 
exile  or  confinement  of  the  unhappy  Bomnlos  An- 
gnstulus,  the  last  emperar  of  the  West,  to  whom 
the  villa  of  Lucnllus  was  assigned  as  a  place  of 
residence  by  Odoacer  after  his  deposition,  A.  D.  476. 
( Jomsnd.  Get  46 ;  Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  44.)  Horace 
nadcee  the  sea  off  Cape  Hisenum  as  celebrated  for 
its  echini  or  sea-urchins.    (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4. 33.) 

Some  ruins,  still  extant  near  the  summit  of  the 
hni,  an  in  all  probability  thoae  of  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cnllus. Of  the  town  of  Misennm  the  remains  ara 
bat  inconsiderable ;  they  are  situated  on  the  Sl  side 
of  the  Porto  di  Miseno,  at  a  place  now  called 
Cataluce ;  while  those  of  a  theatre  are  situated  at 
a  spot  called  /{ Fomo,  a  little  further  to  the  W., 
just  where  the  inner  bssin  or  Mare  Morio  opens 
into  the  outer  port.  The  two  were  separated  in 
ancient  times  by  a  bridge  of  three  anjies,  which  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  a  cloeed  causeway,  tlia 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  both  the  inner 
basin  and  outer  harbour  to  fill  up  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  the  latter  has  in  consequence  beoome 
almmt  ufieless.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  the  port,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  ifare  Morio  are 
excavated  numemus  sepulchres,  which,  as  we  leam 
from  the  inscriptions  discovered  there,  are  thoae  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Mi- 
sennm.  Many  of  these  inscriptions  are  of  oen- 
siderable  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  nd- 
liuuy  and  naval  institutions  ^  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  are  all  oollected  by  Mommsen  (/lucr.  Regn. 
Neap.  pp.  145—1 54).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MISE'TUS  (Kunrrit:  Eih.  MuHirios,  Steph.  a), 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  the  position  of  which  is  on- 
determined.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MI'STHIUM  (MMioy),  a  town  of  the  momitain 
tribe  of  the  Orondici  in  the  north  of  I^dia  (PtoL  t. 
4.  §  12),  and  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Mistheia,  which  Hierocles  (p.625)  places  inLycaonia. 
The  latter  name  occnn  also  in  other  late  writera, 
as  Theophanee  (CAron.  p.  320)  and  Nicephoms 
(c.  20).  [L.&] 

MISUA.    [Cabthaoo,  Vol  L  p.  551,  a.] 

MISULANI.    [McsniAin.] 

MITHRIDAIIS  RE'OIO  (ii  HiepMrov  x»P<s 
PtoL  T.  9.  §  19),  a  district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
E.  of  the  Hippid  Mantes.  It  derived  its  nanie  from 
Mithridates,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  whom  Vaillant 
(^Achaanenidarwm  /mper.  vol.  ii.  p.  246)  calls'eighth 
of  that  name,  and  who  fled  to  this  country  fyr 
refuge  in  the  rrign  of  the  emperar  Claudius.  (Plin. 
vi.  5  ;  Tac.  .4ml.  zii.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8.)  [E.B.J.] 

MITHRIDA'TIUH  QtapiSiTioi'),  a  fortress  of 
the  Trocmi,  situated  on  the  frontiere  of  Galatia  and 
Pontns.  After  the  sobjugation  of  Pontus  by  tlw 
Romans,  Pompey  took  Hithridatiam  from  Ponta% 
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and  gxn  it  ta  *  GaktUn  princa  Bogodiataras,  or 
Bngitwiis,  u  he  is  called  on  coins.  (Stnb.  zii.  p. 
567;  Sertini,  p.  1S9.)  [L.  8.1 

UITTLE'NE.     [MmuDra.] 

MITTS,  a  riTer  of  Pieria  in  Uacedonia,  which 
the  Boman  army,  in  the  third  campaign  against 
Foseos,  nnder  Q.  Mareius,  reached  on  the  first  daj 
after  their  occupation  of  Dinm.  (lir.  zIit.  7.) 
The  UitT>  ms  perhaps  the  rirer  of  KateHna. 
(Leake,  Ifartk.  Gneee,  toI.  iii  pi  4S4.}  [E-  B.  J.] 

MIZAGUa    [Hsizus.] 

HIZPAH  T.  HIZPEH  (Moir^  This  Hebrew 
appeDatiTC  (r.  H^Y),  signifying  "  ■  jcomniandlng 
height,''  "a  beacon,^  " watehtower,"  and  the  like 
(nrrmrrcud^rai'  ToSre  aruuini  ncari  t^v  'USpaiitr 
yXarrrar,  Joseph.  AmL  yi.  2.  §  1),  is  nsed  as  the 
proper  name  of  aereral  sites  or  towns  in  Palestine, 
doubtless  from  their  positions. 

1.  The  most  important  was  Hizpah  (once 
written  Mixpeh,  Joth.  zriii.  26),  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  a  convocation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
was  held  on  important  occasions,  daring  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  and  was  one  of  the  stations  in 
Samnel's  annnal  drcoit  (Judges,  xx  1,  3,  xxL  1 ; 
1  Sam.  Tii.  5 — 17,  x.  17,  &c.)  It  was  strengthened 
hj  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  as  a  frontier  garrison  against 
Israel,  and  he  nsed  for  his  works  the  materials 
bnmght  from  the  neighbooring  Bamah,  which 
Busha,  king  of  Israel,  had  built  on  his  southern 
&0Qtier,  **  that  he  might  not  snfo  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah.'  (1  Kingt,  xt. 
17 — 22;  comp.  2  CAron.  xri.  6.)  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  bj  Nebuchadnezzar  it  be- 
came, for  a  short  time,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
and  there  it  was  that  Gedaliah  and  his  officers  were 
barfaaronslj  murdered  by  Ishmael  and  his  company. 
C2  Kau/r,^xr.  22—25;  Jeremiah,  xl.  xli.)  It  is 
dear  fiom  this  narrative  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (xli. 
5, 6):  and  it  is  evident  from  the  narrstive  in  Judges 
that  it  could  not  be  far  distant  from  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  as  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Israelites 
were  at  Mizpah  while  they  were  besieging  Gibeah. 
It  was  restored  and  inhabited  soon  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Nehem.  ii.  7,  15),  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  dT  Maccabees  as  situated  over  against  Jeru- 
salem (Mcuro-i)^  Karimum  'Icpou(riiA>{/i),  and  as 
having  been  formerly  an  oratory  of  Israel;  and  there 
it  was  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brothers 
inaogutated  their  great  work  with  fasting  and 
prayer.  (1  Maceab.  iii  46.)  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Josepbns  in  his  namtire  of  the  Scripture 
history,  but  his  orthography  is  fiir  from  uniform, 
MiuTipini  (vi.  2.  §  1),  Hao-^d  (vL  4.  §  4,  i.  9. 
§§  2,  4,  5),  Mo<r^  (viu.  13.  §  4).  In  the  last 
cited  passage  he  informs  us  that  Mizpah  was  in  the 
same  place  as  Bansthon  (or  Bamah),  which  he 
places  40  stadi^  from  Jerusalem  (§  3).  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  most  xmaccountably  confound  this 
ilizpah  with  the  Mizpah  of  Gilead  (mfra,  Na  3). 
They  place  it  near  Kiijathjearim.  ((Momast.  :  c. 
M<ur(n}0d.)  Its  site  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  Dr.  Bobinson  thinks  that  either  TeU-d- 
FU  (Bean-hill),  lying  about  an  hour  south  of  Er- 
Sam  (Bamah)  towards  Jerusalem,  or  Neby  SamwU, 
somewhat  fiuther  distant  from  Er-Rim,  to  the  west 
of  the  former  site,  would  correspond  to  the  site  of 
Mizpah.  He  inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  site 
(BA.  Ra.  voL  ii.  p.  144);  which,  however,  seems 
tv  be  too  &r  removed  from  the  highroad  between 
Jemaalem.  aod  Samaiia,  on  whidi  Mizpah  was  oer- 
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tainly  aStoaM.  Possibly  the  modem  village  of 
Skaphat,  identical  in  meaning  with  Mizpah,  sitnated 
on  that  road,  near  to  TeU-elFdi,  may  mark  this 
ancient  site;  or  another  site,  between  this  and  Er- 
Sim,  on  the  east  of  the  rosd,  still  called  'Ait  Ntu- 
pth,  may  mark  the  spot  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  a  name  of  kindr^  signification  with  Miz- 
pah, and  doubtless  derived  its  name  iicovit  fivm 
that  town.     It  is  on  this  ridge  that  Shapiat  lies. 

2.  Mizpeh  (LXX.,  Moir^)  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38);  and  this  must 
be  either  the  one  which  Eusebius  mentions  ss  still 
existing  under  ths  same  name,  in  the  borders  of 
Elentheropolis  to  ths  north,  or  the  other  m  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  way  to  Aelia.  The  former  of  these 
is  probably  TelUt-Safkk,  the  Alba  Specula  of  the 
middle  ages;  the  latter  may  be  Beit-Sqfa,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  dty  and 
Bethlehem. 

3.  Mizpah,  in  Mount  Gilead,  probably  identical 
with  Bamath-Mizpeh  in  Gad  (Jotk.  xiii.  S6),  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  incident  mentioned  m  G»- 
netit,  xxxi.  44 — SS,  and  was  apparently  the  site  of 
the  rough  monument  of  unhewn  stones  called  by 
Laban  in  Chaldee,  "  Yegar-sahadntha,"  and  by  Ja- 
cob  in  Hebrew,  "  Galeed,"  both  signifying  "  the 
heap  of  witness."  The  site  was  caUisd  "Mizpah; 
for,  he  said.  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee^ 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  the  other."  This  is 
doubtlees  the  Mizpah  of  Jephtha  the  Gileadite, 
which  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a  sacred 
character,  and  to  have  served  for  the  lutional  con- 
ventions of  the  tians-Jardanio  tribes,  as  its  name- 
sake in  Benjamin  did  in  Palestine  Proper.  (Judges, 
X.  17,  xi  1 1,  34.)  Eusebius  notices  it  as  a  Levitieal 
dty  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.    (OnomasU  s.  v.  Ma<r^) 

4.  A  fonrth  Mizpeh  is  named  in  Josh.  n.  3, 
mors  to  the  north  of  Peraea,  where  we  read  of  "  the 
Hivite  under  Hermon,  bn  the  land  of  Mizpeh;"  and 
presently  afterwards  of  "  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  esst- 
ward"  (ver.  8),  which  cannot  be  identical  with  the 
Gileadite  MSzpeh,  but  must  have  been  at  the  south- 
ern base  of  Mount  Hermon. 

5.  Mizpeh  of  Monb  is  mentioned  (in  1  Sam. 
xzK.  8)  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  intimate  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  that  country  in  the  time  of 
David,  as  it  was  certainly  the  residence  of  its  king. 
(Enseb.  0mm.  s.  v.  Motrin)^)  [G.  W.] 

MNIZUS,  or  MINIZUS,  a  small  town  in  Galatia, 
between  Lagania  and  Anryra,  where  the  Emperor 
AnaAstasins  must  have  resided  for  some  time,  as 
several  of  his  constitutions  are  dated  from  that  place, 
both  in  the  Codex  Theodoeianus  and  the  Codex 
Jnstinianens.  (/(m.  Hieros.  p.67S  ;  /(.  Jnt  p.  142; 
Notit.  Episc,  where  it  is  called  MrqC°';  HierocL 
p.  697,  where  it  bears  the  name  'ftyiiarntet;  Tab. 
Peat,  calls  it  MizagDS ;  Cod.  Theod.  ie  Us  qui  ad 
Ecdes.  l  3;  ds  Epkt.  i.  33;  d»  Poen.  L  16.) 
Miuzus  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  as  we  know  from 
several  conndls  at  which  its  bishops  an  mentioned. 
Kiepert  identifies  the  pUcs  with  the  modem 
Ajas.  [L.  S.] 

MOAB  (Mu£C),  vallis,  ragio,  eampestria,  &o 
[HoABiTAE.]  The  notice  of  Eusebius  may  be  here 
introduced  (Oixmuut  s.  v.  M««<«): — "A  city  of 
Arabia,  now  called  Areopolis.  The  country  also  it 
called  Moah,  but  the  dty  Babbath  Moab."  [Arb- 
OPOLIS.]  [G.  W.] 

MOABITAE  (MwoCrrai:  the  conotry  MooCt- 
T»),  the  people  dtstwidud  from  lloab,  the  son  of 
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Lot,  the  frait  of  his  incestaoiu  oonnection  with  his 
eldest  daughter.  (Cen.  ziz.  37.)  Hoees  hu  pre- 
aerred  the  very  earlj  history  of  their  coontiy  in 
Deuteronomy  (ii.  9 — 11): — "The  Lord  said  unto 
me.  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with 
them  in  battle,  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land 
for  a  possession;  becaose  1  have  given  Ar  onto  the 
children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.  The  Emims 
dwelt  there  in  times  past,  a  people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakims."  The  Moabites,  having 
dispossessed  these  gigantic  aborigines,  held  pos' 
session  of  their  conntry,  which  wiis  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Amon,  which  separated  them 
from  the  Amorites.  At  an  earlier  period,  indeed, 
they  had  extended  their  conquests  far  to  the  north 
of  the  Amon,  but  had  been  forced  to  retire  before 
the  Amorites,  to  whom  they  had  ceded  their  north- 
em  conquests,  even  before  the  children  of  Israel  came 
into  their  coasts;  and  several  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient war-aongs  relating  to  these  times  are  preserved 
by  Moees.  (^Ifvmb.  zzi.  13—15,  2»— SO.)  The 
boundary  question  was  revived  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Jephthah,  when  the  Amorites  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  that  Israel  bad  made 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok  south  and  north, 
and  to  the  Jordan  westward,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  them,  their  title  not  having  been  invalidated  by 
300  yeani'  occnpation  by  the  Israelites.  It  appears 
from  Jephthab's  historical  review  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Israelites  had  neither  invaded  nor  occupied  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  which  Moab  jind  Ammon 
were  in  actual  possession  at  the  period  referred  to; 
but  only  so  much  of  their  ancient  possession&  as 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  had  already  forced 
them  to  abandon  ^Judga,  xi.  12 — 28)  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  memorial  of  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  north  of  Amon  by  the  Moubites  has 
been  preserved,  through  the  Mosaic  records,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  name  that  is  popularly  assigned  to 
that  remarkable  mountain  district  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  distant  view  from  Jerusalem  towards 
the  east,  still  called  "  the  mountains  of  Moab,"  as  in 
Deuteronomy  that  high  table  land  is  described  as 
the  "plains  of  Moab'  (Deut.  xzix.  1,  xxxii.  49); 
and  Josephus  occasionally  uses  the  name  with  the 
same  latitude,  of  the  country  north  of  the  Amon, 
describing  the  Moabites  as  still  a  mighty  nation  of 
Coelesyria  (Ant,  i.  11.  §  6);  and  reckoning  among 
the  Moabite  cities  occnped  by  the  Jews  under  Alex- 
amder  Jannaena,  Chesbon  (Heshbon),  Medaba,  Pellas, 
and  others  that  lay  considerably  north  of  the  Amon 
(Ant.  xiiL  15.  §  4),  although  in  other  passages  he 
makes  that  river  divide  the  Moabites  from  the 
Amorites  (Ant.  ir.  5.  §  I),  and  describes  the 
country  of  Moab  as  the  simthem  limit  of  Peraea 
(Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  §  3),  consistently  with  which 
notices  he  compares  the  country  of  the  Amorites  to 
■n  ishmd,  bounded  by  the  AJnon  on  the  S.,  the 
Jabbok  on  the  N.,  and  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 
(Ant.  ir.  5.  §  2.)  It  is  then  justly  remarked 
by  Beland  (Pabustma,  p.  102),  that  by  "  the  plains 
of  Moab,"  where  the  Israelites  were  encamped  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xzxiii.  48, 
49,  50),  which  is  described  as  being  over  against 
Jericho,  and  by  the  "land  of  Moab,"  in  which 
monnt  Nebo  is  said  to  be  situated  (Deut.  xxxii.  49, 
comp.  zxxiv.  1. 5. 6. 8),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
thongh  that  district  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Moabites  at  that  time;  but  is  so  called  because 
theyfinmeriyheld  itondertbcirdomiiiiaa.    (Numb. 
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zzi.  26.)  It  may  be  added,  that  after  it  had  been 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Keuben,  to  whom 
Moses  assigned  it(A't«iii.  xxxii.3.3S — 38),theMo«b- 
ites  again  conquered  it  for  a  time,  as  it  is  clear  that 
Eglon  must  have  subjugated  that  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  before  he  could  have  possessed  himself  of 
Jericho,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  (Judges,  iii.  12— 
30.)  Their  long  and  undisturbed  tenure  of  their 
own  proper  country  is  forcibly  described  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  "  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  fmin 
his  youth,  and  be  hath  settled  on  his  lee^  and  bath 
not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath 
he  gone  into  captivity :  therefore  his  taste  remained 
in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed"  (zlviiL  11); 
and  the  enumeration  of  its  prosperous  cities,  in  his 
denunciation,  indicates  the  populousness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  to  which  the  Israelites  resorted 
when  snffering  fh>m  famine  in  their  own  most 
fruitful  districts  (SuA,  i.  1),  and  which  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  grain.  (Ezek.  xsvii.  17.) 
[MiHHrrH.]  The  conntry  is  described  by  Joeephos 
as  fertile,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  number  of 
men  on  its  produce.  (Ant.  ir.  S.  §  1  ■)  This  account 
both  of  its  populousness  and  fertility  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  modem  travellen,  and  the  existing 
monuments  of  its  nnmerotu  cities.  Thus  Irby  and 
Mangles,  proceeding  south  from  Kerek,  "  as<»nded 
into  a  country  of  downs,  with  verdure  so  close  as  to 
appear  almost  like  turf,  and  with  cornfields  at  inter- 
vals." They  passed  many  ruined  sites,  the  names 
of  several  of  which  they  obtained ;  "  in  short,"  they 
add,  "  the  whole  of  the  fine  plains  in  this  quarter 
are  covered  with  sites  of  towns,  on  every  eminence 
or  spot  convenient  for  the  constraction  of  one  ;  and 
as  all  the  Und  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  country,  now  so  deserted, 
once  presented  a  continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fertility"  (Travelt,  p.  371,  compare  under  June  5, 
p.  456);  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  that  the  Arabs 
referred,  when  they  reported  to  Volney  "  that  there 
are  to  the  SK.  of  the  lake  Asphaltes,  within  three 
days'  journey,  upwards  of  three  hundred  ruined  towns 
absolutely  deserted ;  several  have  large  edifices  with 
columns."  (lb.  p.  310.)  He  indeed  assigns  the 
country  to  "  the  Nabathaeans,  the  most  potent  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  Idumaeans;"  but  the  mins  are 
more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conntry,  who,  we  know,  lived  in  settled 
habitations,  while  the  Nabalbaei  were  a  Bedowi 
tribe,  living  for  the  most  part  in  tents.  In  any  case 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  Jeremiah  xlviii.,  e*  g.  "  Joy  and 
gladness  is  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  from 
the  land  of  Moab ;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to  fail  from 
the  wine- presses ;  none  shall  tread  with  shouting: 
their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting."         [G.W.J 

MOCISUS,  or  MOCISUM(M»icT|irili,  HuKur6r\ 
a  fort  in  the  north  western  part  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  at  the  time  when  he  divided 
the  country  into  three  provinces,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  III.  On  that  occasion 
the  place  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  name 
was  changed  into  Jnstintanopolis.  (Procop.  ik  Aed. 
V.  4;  Hierocl.  p.  701,  where  it  is  miswritten  'P«Y«- 
KovKowr^t,  for  *P(7«/«>uKi<r^>;  Const  Porph.  da 
Them.  i.  2 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Wabxtaaot;  Cone  Const, 
ii.  p.  96.)     It  modem  name  is  Kir  Shehr.     [L.  S.] 

MODI'OLA  (Monm),  a  city  of  Cisalinne  Gaul, 

situated  on  the  river  Lambms,  about  12  miles  N.  of 

Milan,  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  during  the 

I  period  of  the  Soman  Empire,  and  it  was  fonbably  in 
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tfaoM  dajs  a  men  villsge,  or  at  least  a  dependency 
of  Mediolanam ;  bnt  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric 
coDstnseted  a  palace  there,  and  made  it  his  sunimer 
residence.  It  continued  to  be  a  favourite  abode  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  Qaeen  Tlieodolinda  founded 
a  Basilica  there,  which  has  erer  since  been  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  cbnrches  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
still  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  the  cel»- 
brated  Lombard  queen.  (P.  Diac  Bist.  Lang,  n, 
22.49.)  [E.H.B.] 

HODIN  (HaiScJ/t,  LXX.;  MaSc'ift,  MttSttly, 
JaEeph.;Hi)ttc{)ft,Enseb.).the  residence  of  Mattathias, 
the  great  grandson  of  Aisamaiaeus,  and  the  father  of 
Join  Maocabaens  and  his  four  valiant  brothem,  vho 
vas  however  only  a  sojonmer  at  Modin,  being  a 
Dative  of  Jemsalem,  and  a  priest  of  the  course  of 
Joarib.  It  was  probably  the  native  place  of  the  sons,  as 
it  was  abo  their  burying-place.  Here  it  was  that  the 
first  opposition  to  the  impious  edict  of  Antiochns 
£piphanea  was  made,  when  Hattathias  slew  with 
Ua  own  hand  the  renegade  Jew  who  had  offered 
UoUtnim  sacrifice,  and  demolished  the  altar.  (Jos. 
A»L  siL  8.  §§  1,  S.)  Judas  was  buried  there  in  the 
lepnlcIirB  of  his  father  (lb.  II.  §  27);  and  subse- 
quently on  the  death  of  Jonathan,  Simon  erected  a 
monument  of  white  polished  marble  over  their  graves, 
which  be  rwsed  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to  be  eon- 
spienons  from  afar,  and  surrounded  with  a  monolithic 
cokmnade.  In  addition  to  this,  he  rused  seven 
jiyramids,  one  for  each  of  the  family,  remarkable 
both  for  their  size  and  beauty,  which  remained 
imtil  the  age  of  the  historian  (xiii.  6.  §  5,  comp. 
1  Haoc  xiii.  27 — 30),  as  indeed  Ensebius  and  8. 
Jerome  affirm  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees 
were  shown  there  at  tlieir  day.  (Ononuut.  s.  e.) 
Josephna  (xiL  6.  §  I)  rimply  calls  it  a  village  Ol 
Judaea;  bat  the  last-cited  authors  speak  of  it  a*  a 
village  near  to  Diospolis  CLydda).  Tbe  author  of 
the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  irrites  that  upon  tbe  pil- 
hn  which  were  set  about  tbe  pyramids,  Simon 
'made  all  their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and 
by  the  armour  ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen 
cf  all  that  sui  on  the  sea."  (xiii.  28,  29.)  This 
would  imply  that  these  pyramids  were  not  very  far 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  so  far  confirm  the  report 
rf  Eosebins  and  S.  Jerome,  who  place  the  sepul- 
chres in  the  vicinity  of  Lydda,  and  perhaps  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  name  "  Mac- 
cabee"  was  derived  fiom  the  root  3pl3  the  final 
radicals  of  the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs  Abra- 
liani,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  tbe  tribe  of  Dan,  on 
whose  bocders  Hodin  was  situated,  are  said  to  have 
carried  on  their  banner.  (Kehmd,  «.  r.  p.  901 .)  A 
compatmtively  modwn  tradition  luu  placed  Modin  on 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,  named  SSha,  2^  hours 
finm  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  Jaffa  road;  but 
this  is,  as  Dr.  Bobinson  has  remarked  "  several  hours 
distant  from  the  plain,  upon  the  mountains,  and 
wholly  shut  out  from  any  view  of  the  sea."  (BiJ. 
Sa.  voL  il  p.  329.)  He  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  at  Litron,  which  is  also  on  the  Jaffii  road,  on 
tbe  Tciy  verge  of  the  phun  (Ibid,  note  4,  and  vol.  iii. 
pi  80,  c.  4.)  But  this  is  too  far  from  Lydda,  and  so 
luar  to  Nicopolis  [Ehhaiis,  2.]  that  Ensebius  would 
doubtless  have  described  it  by  its  vicinity  to  that 
city,  rather  than  to  Diospolis.  Its  rite  has  yet  to 
be  sought  [G.  W.] 

ifODOGALINGA  (Flin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  the 
large  islands  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  Galinga  is 
of  fluent  occnireooe  in  tbe  ancient  notices  of  India. 
fCALDTOA.]  [V.] 
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MODOGULLA  (KoiiyovXXa,  ?to\.  m  I.  §  83), 
a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  on  the  western  side 
of  Hindottdn.  It  is  probably  the  present  Modgull, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Calliang.  [V.] 

MODOMA'STICE  (MoJo^uioTUt^,  Ptol.  vi.  6. 
§  2),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Ptolemy 
divides  the  province  of  Carmania  Deserta  (now 
Kirmdn).  £V.] 

HODBA  (rd  Witpa),  a  small  town,  which,  ar- 
ooiding  to  Strabo  (xii.  pi  543),  was  situated  in 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Cal- 
lus ;  but  as  this  river  flows  down  from  the  northern 
slope  of  mount  Olympus,  which  there  forms  tlie 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Bitbynia,  Strabo 
must  be  mistaken,  and  Modra  probably  belonged  to 
the  south-west  of  Bithjnia,  and  was  situated  at  or 
near  tbe  modem  .Xne  GeuL  (Paul.  Lucas,  Sec.  Toy. 
i.  14.)  As  Stnibo's  expression  is  ^k  VL6Spwv,  some 
have  supposed  that  Modra  was  no  town  at  all,  but 
only  a  name  of  a  district ;  but  it  is  known  from 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitns  (<is  T?iem.  vi.)  that 
the  district  about  Modra  was  called  Modrene.  [L  S.] 
HODUBAE  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  several 
unknown  tribes  or  nations  placed  by  Pliny  beyond 
the  Ganges,  in  that  part  of  India  which  was  anciently 
called  India  extra  Gangem.  [V.] 

MODUTtA  (Mitmpa,  Ptol.  vU.  1.  §  89.)  There 
are  two  pUces  of  this  nsme  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  India  :  one  described  by  Ptolemy 
(2.  e.)  as  JSoffiXiiov  UavSloros,  the  Palace  of  King 
Fandion ;  and  tbe  other  as  MiSovpa  i)  t£v  dtuv, 
the  Sacred  Modoura  (vii.  I.  §  SO).  The  former  of 
these  towns  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Bindottdn, 
and  is  most  probably  the  present  ruined  city,  Ma- 
dura ;  the  second  was  in  tbe  land  of  the  Caspeiraei 
in  the  NW.  part  of  India,  rither  on  the  frontier  or 
in  tbe  Panjib.  Its  exact  position  cannot  now  b« 
determined.  [V.] 

MODUTTI  (MoSaJrrov  iijariptav,  Ptol  vii.  4. 
§  7),  a  port  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Tbe  strong  resemblance  of 
the  name  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  present  MtaUotte,  when  there  are 
still  tbe  remains  of  a  great  city,  and  where  a  great 
number  of  Boman  coins  of  the  times  of  the  Antonines 
have  been  dug  up.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  northern  point  of  the  island.  Tbe  inliabitants 
were  called  MoSoirrro*.  [V.] 

MOENUS  (the  Afam),  a  navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  sources  in  tbe  Sudeti  Montes, 
near  the  town  of  Menosgada,  and  after  flowing  in  a 
western  direction  through  the  country  of  the  Her- 
mundnri  and  the  Agri  Decumates,  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhine,  a  little  above  Moguntiacum  (Plin.  ix.  1 7 ; 
Mela,  iii.  3.  §  3 ;  Amm.  Mare,  xvil  1 ;  Tac  Genn.  28 ; 
Enmen.  Paneg.  Coiutant.  13.)  U'-^'] 

MOEEIS  LACUS  (v  Kolpiot  Xi/urn,  Herod,  li. 
13,  148,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  52:  Molpigor  Af/uo),  Strab. 
xviii.  p.  810;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  20,  36 ;  Moeris  Lacns. 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  5 ;  Moeridis,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  was  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  of  all  the  Aegyptian  lakes. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  tia  Arsinoite 
nome  [Arsinoe]  in  Middle  Aegrpt,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  of  Joseph  (£aAr- 
Jtuuf).  A  portion  of  its  ancient  bed  is  repre- 
sented by  tbe  modem  Birket-el-Kerin.  Of  all  tbe 
remarkable  objects  in  a  land  so  replete  with  wonders, 
natural  and  artificial,  as  Acgypt,  tbe  lake  of  Moeris 
was  the  moet  enigmatical  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
(ii.  149),  who  is  followed  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9), 
regained  it  «s  the  work  of  man,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
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long  of  tlia  aanie  name.  This  snppositiaii  is  in- 
endible,  and  nuis  coonter  both  to  local  tradition 
and  actual  obserration.  "  Nothing,"  says  a  modern 
traveller  (Browne,  Tramia  w  Egypt,  p.  169),  "can 
present  an  appearance  so  tinlike  the  works  rf  men. 
On  the  N£.  and  S.  is  a  rocky  ridge,  in  every  ap- 
pearance primeval;"  and  Strsbo  (xvii.  p.  112)  ob- 
serves npoD  the  marine  conformation  of  its  shores 
and  the  billowy  voloar  and  motion  of  its  waters. 
So  iar  as  it  has  been  hitherto  sorveyed,  indeed, 
Moeria  is  known  to  have  been  inclosed  by  ele- 
vated lands;  and,  in  early  times,  the  bed  of  the 
Mile  was  too  knr  to  admit  of  its  waters  flowing 
into  the  basin  of  the  lake,  even  if  there  had  bean 
a  natural  commanication  between  the  river  and 
Hoeris.  Strabo  believed  it  to  be  altogether  a 
natural  reeervoir,  and  that  the  canal  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Nile  was  alone  the  work  of  human 
art.  Hit  opinion  is  doubtless  the  oorreet  one,  but 
admits  perhapa  of  some  modification.  The  whole 
of  the  AJniinoitA  nome  was  indebted  to  human  enter- 
prise for  mach  of  its  extent  and  fertility.  Geologi- 
cally speaking,  it  was,  in  remote  periods,  a  vast 
limestone  valley,  the  reeervoir  of  waters  descending 
from  the  encompassing  hills,  and  probably,  if  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  at  all,  the  communication  was 
subterraneous.  As  the  accumulated  watera  gradually 
subsided,  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  higher 
ground  were  cnltivated.  The  richness  of  the  soil — 
a  deposit  of  cUy  and  muriate  of  lime,  like  that  of 
the  OoMt — would  induce  its  occupiers  in  every  age 
to  rescue  the  land  from  the  lake,  and  to  run  dams 
and  embankments  into  the  water.  In  the  dry 
season,  therefore,  Moeris  would  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  a  body  of  water  intersected  by  peninanlas,  and 
broken  by  islands,  while,  at  the  period  of  inundation, 
it  would  wear  the  aspect  of  a  vast  basin.  Ac- 
conlingly,  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  such  as 
were  Sirabo  and  Herodotos,  would  vary  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  inspected 
it.  Moreover,  there  are  grsimds  for  supposing  that 
ancient  travellera  did  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  connecting  canal,  the  Bair-Juiuf,  and  Uoeris 
itself.  The  ainal  was  onquestionably  constructed 
by  man's  labour,  nor  would  it  present  any  insupe- 
rable difficulties  to  a  people  so  laborious  as  the 
Aegyptians.  There  was  also  a  further  motive  for 
redeeming  the  Moeriote  district  generally,  for  the 
lands  opposite  to  it,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
were  generally  barren,  being  either  a  sandy  level 
or  stone  quarries,  while  the  soil  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  was  singularly  fertile,  and  suited  to  various 
crope,  com,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  If  then  we  dis- 
tinguish, as  Stiabo  did,  the  canal  (Sia(pu{)  from  the 
lake  (fdnytj),  the  ancient  narratives  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  one  another  and  with  modem  surveys. 
Even  the  words  of  Herodotus  (Sri  it  x'^V^'^^'V^^ 
tan  Kal  hpvieHi)  may  apply  to  the  canal,  which 
was  of  considerable  extent,  beginning  at  Hermopolis 
(^Athmuaem),  and  running  4  leagues  W.,  and  then 
turning  from  N.  to  S.  for  3  leagues  more,  tutil 
it  leaches  the  lake.  Modem  writers  frequently 
reproach  the  ancients  with  assigning  an  incredible 
extent  to  the  lake;  and  some  of  them  surmise  that 
Herodotus  and  Stiabo  do  not  speak  of  the  same 
waters.  But  (he  modems  have  mostly  restricted 
themsdves  to  the  canal,  and  have  dther  not  explored 
Moeris  itself,  the  NW  shores  of  which  are  scarcely 
known,  or  have  not  made  allowance  for  its  dimi- 
nution by  the  encroaching  sands  and  the  detiitos 
of  &Uan  embankments. 
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We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  lake  Hoeris  ia  a 
natural  lake,  abont  the  siie  of  that  of  Geneva,  and 
was  originally  a  depression  of  the  limestone  plateau, 
which  intersects  in  this  latitnde  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Even  in  its  diminished  extent  it  is  still  at 
least  30  miles  long,  and  7  broad.  Its  directian 
is  from  SW.  to  NE.,  with  a  considerable  carve  or 
elbow  to  the  E.  The  present  level  of  its  surface  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  indeed,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned 
by  %rodotu8,  it  was  connected  by  a  snbterraneau 
outlet  into  the  Syrtes.  If  the  lake,  indeed,  ever 
discharged  any  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  aea, 
it  most  have  been  in  prs-histoiic  times. 

The  waters  of  Moeris  are  impregnated  witli  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  neighbouring  desert,  and  with 
the  depositions — muriate  of  lime — of  the  sor- 
ronnding  hills.  But,  although  brackish,  they  are  not 
so  saline  as  to  be  noxious  to  fish  or  to  the  crocodile, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  kept  in  preservea,  and 
tamed  by  the  priests  of  the  Arsinoite  noane.  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  US;  Aellan,  Hiit.  A.  x.  24.)  The  fish- 
eries of  the  lake,  especially  at  the  point  where  the 
sluices  regnlated  the  influx  of  the  Bair-Junf,  were 
very  productive.  The  revenue  derived  from  them 
was,  in  the  Pharaonic  era,  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under  the 
Persian  kings  they  yielded,  during  the  season  of 
inundation,  when  tiie  canal  fed  the  lake,  a  talent  of 
silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  (1501.).  Dniing 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  ebbed  towards 
the  Nile,  the  rent  was  30  minae,  or  602.,  daily.  In 
modem  times  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Birket-d- 
Kerim  has  been  fiumed  for  IS  pruses,  or  abont  842L, 
yearly.  (Laborde,  Rime  FrangmK,  1829,  pi  67.) 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  copious  ininsion  of  Nile 
water  is  required  to  render  that  of  Moeris  pslatable 
to  man,  or  salutary  for  fish. 

To  Thoutmoais  IIL  the  Aegyptians  were  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  canal  which  oonnected  the 
lake  of  Moeris  with  the  Nile.  It  may  have  been, 
in  part,  a  natural  channel,  but  its  dykes  and  em- 
bankments were  constructed  and  kept  in  repur  by 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  some  difSculty  respecting 
the  influx  and  reflux  of  the  water,  since  the  level  of 
the  Ba/ur-Jtuufa  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Aniincdte  nome  and  the  lake ;  and  Herodotus  seems 
to  say  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  retumed  by  the 
same  channel  by  which  they  entered  Moeria.  As 
mention  is  made,  however,  of  sluices  at  their  prant 
of  Junction,  it  is  possible  that  a  series  of  floodgates 
retained  or  impelled  the  water.  The  main  dyke 
ran  between  the  Memphlte  and  Arsinoite  names. 

Belzoni  found  remains  of  ancient  cities  on  the 
westem  side  of  Moeris,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the 
Great  Labyrinth  in  that  quarter.  But  if  we  may 
trust  the  accounts  of  the  best  ancient  writers,  it 
certainly  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  kke.  Its 
shores  and  islands  were,  however,  covered  with 
buildings.  Of  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe  mention  has 
been  made  already.  But  Herodotus  tells  an  extra- 
ordinary story  of  pyramids  seated  in  the  lake  itself 
(Z.  c.) : — "  Abont  the  middle  of  it  are  two  pyramids, 
each  rising  300  feet  above  the  water;  the  part 
that  is  under  the  water  is  just  the  same  height.  On 
the  top  of  each  is  a  colossus  of  stone  seated  in  a 
chair."  This  account  is  singular,  as  implying  that 
pyramidal  buildings  were  sometimes  employed  as 
the  bases  of  statues.  But  it  is  imposable  to  re- 
concile this  statement  with  the  ascertained  depth  of 
the  Birhet-d-Kerdm,  which  on  an  average  does 
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BOt  axeeed  19  feet,  and  «nn  when  it  ib  deepwt  is 
«ol7  28.  W«  maj  indeed  adnut,  that,  so  loDg  as 
the  fislieries  nere  a  rojai  monopoly,  a  larger  body  of 
water  was  admitted  firom  the  Nile,  and  the  ordinary 
depth  of  the  iake  may  thna  have  been  greater  than 
at  present.  It  is  also  possible  that  mnch  of  the 
nmounding  coantry,  now  covered  with  sand,  may 
fermerly,  during  the  inondation,  liave  been  entirely 
snbmeiged,  and  therefore  that  the  pyramids  which 
Eerodotns  saw,  the  sides  of  which  eren  now  bear 
trsoas  of  sabmenion  (Vyae,  0*  tie  Pyranidt, 
vcL  iii.  f.  84),  may  have  been  the  tnmcated  py- 
lamids  of  BMmu,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Brtet-d-Kerin,  bnt  witliin  the  range  of  the  ancient 
Hoeris.  Herodotna,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  visited  the 
Aninoite  nome  in  the  wet  season,  may  have  been 
stmck  with  the  elevation  of  these  monnments  above 
the  lake,  and  exaggerated  their  proportions  aa  well 
above  aa  bdow  its  snrface.  Pococke  (TVorcb, 
id.  L  p.  65)  teUs  ns  that  he  saw  on  its  western 
extremity,  "  a  head  of  land  setting  oat  into  the  lake, 
in  a  semicircular  figure,  with  white  cliffs  and  a 
height  above,"  which  he  thought  might  be  the  lower 
part  cf  the  two  pyramids  dsscrib<^  by  Herodotus. 
And  P^re  Lucas  (  Voi/aga  en  Eggpte,  voL  u.  p.  48) 
ohserred  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a  good 
leagoe  in  dzcomference.  He  was  assnrad  by  his 
guides  that  it  contained  the  ruins  of  several  temples 
and  tombs,  two  of  which  were  loftier  and  broader 
than  the  reist. 

The  region  of  Hoeris  awaits  more  accurate  sur- 
vey. The  best  accounts  of  it,  as  examined  by 
modem  traveUers,  will  be  found  in  Belzoni,  Trtmli; 
ChampoUkin,  FEggpta,  vol.  L  p.  329;  Jomard, 
Daavt-  A  f^m)**!  '">!•  i-  p-  79;  Bitter,  Eri- 
bmde,  voL  L  F..803.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MOE'SIA,  a  Boman  proTiDoe  in  Europe,  was 
bounded  on  the  &  by  M.  Haemns,  which  separated 
it  fiom  Thiace,  and  by  M.  Oibelos  and  Soordna, 
which  sepaiated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
M.  Scardns  and  the  riven  Drinns  anid  Sams,  which 
sepaiated  it  fron  Illyricimi  and  Pannonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontns  Euxinus,  thna  oor- 
lecpoDding  to  the  prssKit  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Hysia  (Muirla),  and  the  in- 
habitants Hysians  (Mivol),  and  sometimes  Euro- 
pean Hysia  (Mvtria  ^  ir  Eipwir^,  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
36;  Appian,722L  6),  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysiain 
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Hie  original  inhabitants  of  Moesia  were,  according 
to  Strabo,  a  tribe  of  Thraciana,  and  were  the  anoes- 
ton  of  the  Hysians  of  Asia  (vii.  p.  295).  Of  the 
eariy  histoiy  of  the  oonntry,  litde  or  nothing  is 
known.  In  b.  a  277,  a  la^e  body  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders entered  Uoesia,  after  tiie  defeat  and  death  of 
their  leader  Brennns,  and  settled  there  under  the 
aune  of  the  Scordisri.  The  Bonans  first  entered 
Mbeaia  in  B.  a  75,  when  C.  Scribonins  Curio,  pro- 
eonaal  of  Uacedonia,  penetrated  as  &r  as  the 
Danube,  and  gained  a  victoty  over  the  Hoeaiana. 
(&,  But  Bra.  7  ;  Joniand.  ife  Seffit.  Suee.  SO ; 
EirtropL  vi.  2.)  Bnt  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
Hoesia  wss  probably  effected  by  H.Licinins  Craasus, 
the  grandson  of  the  triimivir,  who  was  proconsnl  of 
MamJdnia  in  B.  c.  29.  (Liv.  Ep.  134,  135;  Dion 
Caaa  IL  25 — 27;  Flcr.  iv.  13,  15.)  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  atatsment  of  Dion  Casains  (liii.  7), 
who  repicsmta  Angnstna  two  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  27)  speaking  of  the  subjugation  of  Gallia, 
HysM,  and  Aegypt    Fnrtlisr,  in  A.D.e.IKottCas- 


riaa  mentions  the  governor  of  Hysia  (Iv.  29),  and  io' 
A.  D.  1 4  Tacitns  speaks  of  the  legatns  Hoeeiae 
(Jon.  L  79);  so  that  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province  in  the  reign 
of  Angustns,  and  that  the  statement  of  Appian  is 
incorrect,  that  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  province 
till  the  nign  of  Tiberins.  {Ill  30.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Moesia  was  laid  waste  by  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatians,  being  then  without  a  garrison,  con- 
traiy  to  the  usual  Boman  practice,  for  a  legion  was 
generally  stationed  there.  (Suet.  Tib.  41,  Forp.  6; 
Tadt.  Aim.  xvi.  6.)  As  a  frontier  province  ^  the 
empin,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stationa  and 
fortresses  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  A 
Boman  wall  was  built  from  Axi(^lis  to  Toni,  as  a 
defence  against  ths  Sarmatians  and  Scythians,  who 
inhabited  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Moesia  was 
originally  only  one  province,  but  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  called  Moesia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
probably  at  the  commencement  of  Tngan's  reign. 
(Harquardt,  in  Becker's  Somiteh.  AUerth.  vol.  ill. 
pL  i.  p.  106.)  Each  province  was  governed  by  a 
consnlar  legatus,  and  was  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts (regiona  et  viei).  Moesia  Superior  was  the 
western,  and  Moesia  Inferior  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country;  they  were  separated  &om  each  other  by 
the  river  Cebrns  or  Ciabms,  a  tributary  of  the 
Dannb&  (Ptol.  iii.  9,  10.)  They  contained  several 
Boman  colonies,  of  which  two,  Batiaria  and  Oesoos, 
were  mads  colonies  by  Trajan,  and  Viminarium  by 
Gordian  IIL  (Harquardt,  L  e.)  The  conquest  of 
Dacia,  by  Trajan,  removed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  farther  north,  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  Moesia,  as  we  are  informed 
by  bis  medab,  in  his  general  progress  throngh  the 
empire,  and  games  m  his  honour  were  celebrated  at 
Pincnm.  In  A.  D.  250  the  Goths  invaded  Moesia. 
DeduB,  who  wss  then  emperor,  marohed  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a  bstUe  with 
them  in  251.  What  the  valnnr  of  Dedua  could 
not  efiect,  his  successor,  Trebonianns  Gallns,  ob- 
tained by  bribery;  and  the  Goths  withdrew  to  the 
Dniester.  When  Anralian  gave  np  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  and  withdrew  his  troops  and  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  Mneeia,  which  was  named 
from  him  Dacia  Aureliain.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  745] 
In  395  the  Ostrogoths,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Hims,  requested  permission  of  the  Bomans  to  pasa 
the  Danube,  and  settle  in  Hoesia.  The  request 
wss  acceded  to  by  Valens,  who  was  then  emperor, 
and  a  large  number  took  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
They  soon,  however,  quarrelled  with  ths  Boman 
authorities,  and  killeid  Valens,  who  marched  to  op- 
pose them.  The  Goths,  who  settled  in  Hoesia,  are 
sometimes  called  Moeso-Goths,  and  it  was  for  their 
use  that  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scripturee  int» 
Gothic  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  seventh  century  the  Sclavonians  entered  Hoesia, 
and  the  Bulgarians  about  the  same  time,  and 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

Uoeaia  was  occupied  by  varions  populations ;  th» 
following  are  ennmerat«l  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
(Ptol.  iii.  9;  Plin.  UL  26):  the  Dardani,  Celegeri, 
Triballi,  Timachi,  Hoesi,  Tbraces,  Scythae,  Tricor- 
nesii,  Pincensii,  Troglodytes,  and  Pancini,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Scardisd.  (Liv.  xl.  57.)  The 
relative  situations  of  these  people  were  somewhat  as 
follows :  the  Dardani,  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Dai- 
dania  in  Asia,  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  Triballi  dwdt  near    the  river  Ciabros ;  the 
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Timachi  bj  the  river  Timachus.  The  Trieoneni, 
who  derivsl  their  nune  (ram  Tricamnm,  were  on 
the  confines  of  Dalmatia.  The  Peacini  inhabited 
the  inland  of  Peooe,  at  the  month  of  the  Danube. 
The  Thraoea  were  near  their  own  coontrj;  the 
Scordisci,  between  the  Dardani  and  Oalmatia.  The 
Moesi,  or  Mysi,  proper,  inhabited  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ciabrns.  [A.  L,} 

MOGETIAKA  or  MOGENTIANA,  a  place  in 
Lower  Pannooia,  on  the  road  from  Sopiaoae  to 
Sabaiia.  (/(.  ^iit.  pp.  S63, 233.)  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

MOGONTLACUHor  HAGONTIACUU  (ifawe), 
a  city  of  Gallia,  on  the  Rhine.  On  this  spot  was 
built  a  monument  in  honour  of  Drasns  the  bther  of 
Germanicns.  (Entrop.  vii.  13.)  Magontiacnm,  aa 
it  ia  written  in  the  text  of  Tacitus,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  histoid  of  the  war  of  Civilia.  (Tacit. 
But  iv.  15,  24,  &e.)  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  14)  writes 
the  name  Mtwavriaicili',  and  places  the  town  in 
Germania  Inferior.  In  Eutropins  the  form  of  the 
word  ia  Mogontiacum  (ed.  Verbeyk);  but  the  HSS. 
have  also  tbie  forma  Msguntia  and  Mognntia,  whence 
is  easily  derived  the  French  form  Jfagenat,  and  the 
German  Mmnz.  The  position  of  Hogontiacmn  at 
Jifawz  on  the  Rhine  is  determined  by  the  Itins. 
which  place  it  18  M.  P.  from  Bingimn  (fan^m), 
also  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  an  important  position 
under  the  Roman  em{»re,  but  no  great  eventa  are 
connected  with  the  name.  Anunianns  MarceUinos 
(sv.  1 1)  calls  it  a  Manieipinm,  which  means  a  town 
that  had  a  Roman  form  of  administration.     [G.  L.] 

HOGRUS  {WSrfpoj\  a  navigable  river  in  Colchis, 
flowing  into  the  Euzine  between  the  Fhasia  in  the 
north,  and  the  Isis  in  the  aonth ;  its  month  is  jnst 
midway  between  the  two,  being  90  stadia  distant 
from  esdi.  (Arrian,  PmypL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  7 ;  Plin. 
vi.  4.)  As  aa  ancient  reading  in  Pliny  is 
Kognis,  and  the  Table  has  Nigrua,  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  name  of  the  river  may  have  been  "Sa- 
gms,  and  that  in  Airian  alao  we  mnst  read  N»- 
Yfwr.  [L.  S.] 

HOLADA  (MoAoJa),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  among  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  towiffd  the  coast  of  Edom  southward 
(JosAdo,  XV.  21.  26),  and  indeed  in  that  part  which 
fell  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  "  whose  inheritance  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  .Tndah." 
(lb.  xix.  1,  2;  1  Chron.  iv.  24.  28.)  ReUnd  re- 
marks, "  Videtnr  esse  eadem  ac  Malatha  '  (Poloest. 
I.  c.  p.  901.),  which  Malatha  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephos  as  a  castle  of  Idnmaea,  to  which  Agrippa,the 
son  of  Aristobnlns  and  son-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great, 
retired  in  his  distress  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and 
where  he  meditated  suicide,  (^nt  xviii.  7.  §  2.)  It 
is  mentioned  also  by  Euaebius  and  S.  Jerome  as 
iv.  M.  P.  distant  &om  Arad  ('A^w/ul),  which  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amoritss,  situated  in 
the  wilderness  of  Eadesh  (Kii88t)i),  xx.  liLP.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  road  to  Aila.  (^Onomut.  $.  m. 
'Apafidt  'Affoffav  d€Lfuai\  Reland,  PaJaestina,  a.  v. 
Malalha,  pp  885,  886.)  The  site  of  Arad  is  still 
marked  by  a  ruin  of  the  same  name,  at  the  required 
distance  S.  of  Hebron ;  near  to  which  aie  wells  and 
mins  named  El  Milh,  which  Dr.  Robinson  "  was 
disposed  to  regard  as  markmg  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Moladah  of  the  Old  Teatament,  the  Halatha 
of  the  Greeks  and  Ramans."  (£ti.  Ru.  vol.  iL 
p.  621.)  [G.W.] 

MOLUa)A£  (Plin.  tl  19.  s.  22),  a  people  msn- 
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tinned  by  Pliny,  who  lived  m  the  esstera  part  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
are  the  same  as  those  noticed  by  Ptolemy  with  tiia 
name  Mamndae  (Vlapovvtai,  viL  2.  §  14).     [V.] 

MOLOCATH.    [MOLOOHA.] 

HOLOEI&    [Plataeak.] 

HOLOSSI,  MOLO'SSiA.    [EpsiKirs.] 

MOLU'RIS.     [Mkqaka,  Vol  IL  p.  817,  a.] 

MOLYOREIUM,MOLYCREIA,  or  MOLY'ORIA 
(MoXiiicpeiov,  Thuc  ii.  84  ;  MoAiiicfwia,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451,  et  alii ;  VloKvKfla,  Polyb.  v.  94  j  Pans.  ix. 
31 .  §  6 :  Eth.  Ma\if/cpu>i,  more  rarely  VloXvKfimit, 
Mo\vKp€uos,  fern.  VtoKiKpurtra,  MoXi/icpuis),  a  town 
of  Aetolia,  situated  near  the  ses-coast,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  promontory  Antirrhinm,  which 
was  hence  called  'Plop  rh  MoAvxpuciSp  (Thuc.  iL  86), 
or  Wo\6Kpu>y  'Plov.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  336.)  Soma 
writers  call  it  a  Locrian  town.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  built  after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae 
into  Peloponnesas.  It  was  colonised  by  tlie  Corintli- 
iaus,  but  was  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartan  commander  Earylochna,  with  the  aasistance 
of  the  Aetolians,  B.c.  426.  It  was  considered  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  (Stiab.  x.  pp.  451,  460;  Scyl.  p.  14 ; 
Thnc  iL  84,  iiL  102  ;  Died.  ziL  60 ;  Polyb.,  Pans., 
tt.  ec  ;  Plin.  iv.  2.  s.  3 ;  PtoL  iiL  15.  §  8;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.) 

MOMEMPHIS  (Mdfuiiifitt,  Strab.  xviL  p.  803: 
Diodor.  i.  66,  97 ;  Steph.  B.  :  v.),  the  capital  of  tfaa 
nome  Ho-Memphitis,  in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  in 
lat.  31°5' N., on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Iske  Uareotis, 
N.  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Both  its  andent  and  ita 
modem  appellation — ifanoufeh^g — indicate  its 
position  as  the  Lower  Memphis,  or  Memphis  in  the 
marshes.  During  the  troubles  which  led  to  the 
Dodeearchy,  Homemphis  was  a  place  of  some 
strength,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  its  approaches. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exportation  of 
mineral  alkaUes  from  the  neighbonring  Natron 
Lakes.  AthSr  or  Aphrodite,  under  the  form  of  m 
cow,  was  worshipped  at  Momemphis.       [W.  B.  D.] 

MONA  (Miira,  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §  12 ;  Miyva,  Dion 
Cass.  Ixii.  7),  an  isUnd  in  Britain,  off  the  coast 
of  the  Ordovices,  the  Itk  of  Anglesey. 

Caesar  describes  Hona  as  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  from  Britain  to  Irehmd  (£.  G.  v.  IS), 
but  by  Mona  in  this  passage  he  most  mean  the 
Itk  of  McM,  which  Pliny  calls  Honapia  (iv.  16. 
s.  30);  and  Ptolemy  that  of  Moharina  or  Ho- 
HAOEDA  (Wovaplya,  HoKtoiSa). 

The  Iile  o/Attgleta/  was  firet  invaded  by  Sne- 
tonins  Paullinus,  governor  of  Britain  under  Mero, 
A.  D.  61.  Previous  to  the  appmntment  of  Sueto- 
nius Paullinus,  the  Romans  had  met  with  some  re- 
verses in  the  west  of  Britain.  From  the  vigoroas 
measures  adopted  by  Paullinus  on  entering  upon  the 
government  of  Britain,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Druids  of  Mona  had  excited  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Silures  to  rise  in  rebellkin  ;  or  had  assisted  tham  ; 
probably  both.  Tacitus  states  that  Hona  was  a  re- 
ceptacle for  fugitives.  The  island  was  well  populated, 
and  there  the  priests  of  the  Dmidical  religion  had 
established  themselves  in  great  strength.  Panllinns 
was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  Angleseg  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  its  subju- 
gation was  not  completed  till  A.  D.  78  by  Agricola. 
(Tac  Agric.  pp.  1 5, 1 8,  Ann.  ziv.  29.)     [G.  &  S.] 

MONAPIA.     [MoHA.] 

MONDA.     [MuHDA.] 

MONESI,  one  of  the  many  peoples  of  Aqnitumi 
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eiminerated  br  Plinj,  who  places  them  below  the 
Saltoa  Prrenaeiis  (ir.  19).  The  name  aeema  to  be 
ynumd  in  that  oT  Jfoaeaiu,  which  ia  between  Poiu 
and  NaBommt,  where  it  ia  aaid  that  then  are  tiacas 
of  Boman  camps.  MonetHi  ia  in  the  department  of 
.BoiMf  Pyrmea.  [6.  L.] 

MOME'TIUM  (Horqnor),  a  town  of  the  lapJdes 
in  UlTria.     (Strab.  it.  p.  207,  Tii.  p^  314.) 

MONOECI  PORTUS  (KtmUou  Ao^^v,  Strab. 
I>toL),  or  more  correctl;  PORTUS  UEBCULIS 
MONOECI  (PUn.  iii.  S.  §  7  ;  Tac  Hit.  iii.  42), 
sometimes  also  PORTUS  lUIRCULIS  alone  (Val. 
Max.  i.  6.  §  7 :  Monaco),  a  port  and  town  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
distant  rather  mere  than  200  stadia  from  Aotipolis. 
(Stnb.iT.  pkS02.)  Its  nam*  was  obviouslr  derived 
bom  the  ezislenoe  then  of  a  tam]^  of  HcKoles ; 
and  the  Greek  form  of  the  epithet  bj  which  it  was 
chancterised,  at  oDce  shows  that  it  mnat  haT«  owed 
its  fiMuidation  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilis.  Bat 
Strsbo,  who  derirea  the  same  inference  from  the 
name,  had  eridently  no  account  of  its  origin  or 
fonndatioD,  which  were  natmallf  connected  by  later 
writers  with  the  fables  concerning  the  passage  of 
Hercalea,  so  that  Ammianns  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  **  the  citadel  and  port "  of  Honoecua  to  Uereulea 
himaeUl  (Amm.  Maic  xr.  IOl  §  9.)  The  port  is 
well  described  by  Strabo  (I  e.)  as  of  small  size,  ao 
as  not  to  admit  many  Tesaels,  but  well  iheltared. 
Lncan,  howerer,  who  gives  a  somewhat  detailed 
notice  of  it,  says  it  was  exposed  to  the  wind  called 
by  the  Gaols  Cirdns  (the  Vent  da  Bite)  which  ren- 
dered it  at  times  an  unsafe  itation  for  ships  (Lucan. 
i.  405 — 408) ;  and  SiUus  Itolicus  dweUa  strongly 
on  tho  manner  m  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  Liguria  was  swept  by  the  same  wind, 
which  he  designates  under  the  more  general  name 
of  Boreas.  (Sil.  Ital.  L  S86— 593.)  The  port  was 
funned  by  a  projecting  rocky  point  or  headland,  on 
which  stands  tlw  modem  town  of  Moaaeo,  and 
which  was  doabtless  occupied  ui  like  manner  in  an- 
cient times,  at  6rst  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  after- 
wards by  the  town  or  castle  of  Monoecos  (am  Mo- 
noed,  Ammian.  L  e.)  The  town,  however,  does  not 
teem  to  have  ever  been  a  place  of  much  importance; 
the  advantage  of  it*  port  for  commercial  purposes 
being  greatly  neutralised  by  the  want  of  commu- 
nication with  the  interior.  It  was,  however,  fre- 
qnently  resorted  to  by  the  Boman  fleets  and  ships, 
on  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Liguria  into  Spam ; 
and  hence  waa  a  point  of  importance  in  a  naval 
point  of  view.  (VaL  Has.  L  6.  §  7 ;  Tac.  BiiL  iu. 
42.)  The  headland  of  Monaco  itself  is  of  com- 
pguatively  small  height,  and  lies  immediately  under 
a  great  muuntain  promontory,  formed  by  one  of  the 
spurs  or  projecting  ridgea  of  the  ilaritime  Alps; 
and  which  was  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the 
natural  termination  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps. 
[Ai;.rES,  p.  107.]  *  The  passage  of  this  mountain 
must  always  have  been  one  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  oonatructing  a  high  road  along 
the  coast  of  Liguria ;  thia  was  achieved  for  the  first 
time  by  Au^nstus,  uid  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
passage  (called  in  the  Itineraries  *  in  Alpe  summa  " 
and  "  in  AJpe  maritima,"  yti'ii.  AnL  p.  296 ;  Tob. 
PeuL),  he  erected  a  trophy  or  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  complete  subjugation  of  the  different 
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*  Hence  Virgil  uses  the  expression  "  descendens 
arcs  Monoed  "  (.lien.  vl  830)  by  a  poetical  figure  for 
the  Maritime  Alps  in  general 


nations  inhabiting  the  Alpe.  Tbe  inscription  of 
this  monument  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  s.  24),  and  is  one  of  our  chief  authorities 
for  the  geography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  The  ruins 
of  the  monument  itself,  which  wss  of  a  very  massive 
character,  still  remain,  and  rise  Uke  a  great  tower 
above  the  village  of  TWMo,  the  name  of  which  is 
evidently  a  mere  cennption  of  Tbofaea  Augvsti 
(Tpinui  itSaaraS,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  2),  or  Tbofaea 
Au>iUH,  as  it  is  termed  by  Plioy  (I  c), 

The  line  of  the  Boman  road,  cut  in  the  iacs  of  the 
mountain,  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  oo  each 
side  of  Ttirbia,  and  several  ancient  milestones  have 
been  foiuid,  which  commemorate  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  Augustus,  and  its  reparation  by  Hadrian. 
(Millin.  Koy.  en  Piimml,  vol  it  pp.  135,  138; 
Dnnnte,  Chorogrtfliie  du  Comti  de  Nice,  pp.  23 
—30.) 

The  port  of  Monoacns  seems  to  have  been  tlie 
extreme  limit  towards  the  £.  of  the  settlements  of 
Masailia,  and  hence  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  regard  it 
as  tbe  point  from  whence  the  Ligurian  coast,  in  the 
mori  strict  sense  of  the  term,  began.  (Plia  iii.  5. 
a.  7  ;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §§  2,  3.)  Ptolemy  has  made  a 
strange  mistake  in  separating  the  Portos  Hercniis 
and  Portus  Monoeci,  as  if  they  wen  two  distinct 
places.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MONS  AUREUS  (^XpiMrovy  Spos).  I.  A  moun- 
tain in  Moesia  Superior,  which  the  emperor  Probus 
planted  with  vines.  (Entrap,  ix.  17,  SO ;  Ti  Ant. 
p.  132;  /<.  H.  p.  564.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  23  miles  from  Singidnsum.  (Tab. 
Pent.)  [A.  L.] 

MONS  BALBUS,  a  mountain  fastness  of  N. 
Africa,  to  which  Mssinissa  retired.  (Liv.  xxix.  31.) 
Shaw  (7Va».  p.184)  places  the  range  in  the  dis- 
trict of  DaUud,  E.  of  Tunis ;  perhaps  Sabalet-ee- 
SaJiib.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  BRISLA.CUS.  This  is  one  of  the  posi- 
tions in  the  Roman  Itiua.  along  the  Rhine.  They 
place  it  between  Helvetum  or  Heleebus  [IIklcebus] 
and  Urunci.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  Vienic- 
Britach  or  Altiraeadi,  as  the  Germans  call  it  All 
the  positions  of  the  Itins.  on  the  Rhine  are  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  side  of  the  river,  but  Vienx-Britach 
is  on  the  east  side.  The  Rhine  has  changed  its 
bed  in  several  parts,  and  this  is  one  of  the  places 
where  there  haa  been  a  change.  Breimch  is  de- 
scribed by  Luitprand  of  Pavia  (quoted  by  D'Anville), 
as  being  in  the  tenth  cenlniy  surrounded  by  the 
Rhine  **  in  modum  inaulae."  It  may  have  been  on 
an  island  in  the  Soman  period.  The  hill  (mons)  of 
AUbreitack  is  a  weU  marked  position,  and  was  once 
crowned  by  a  citadel.  AUbreitaeh  is  now  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  opposite  to  Nenbreiiaek  on  tbe 
French  side  of  the  Rhine.  [G.  L.] 

MONS  MARIO'RUM,  a  town  in  Hispunia  Biic- 
tica,  on  the  Mons  Marianus,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita,  now  Jfo- 
rtnes,  m  the  Sierra  Jiortna.  {IL  AnL  p.  442; 
Inscr.  ap.  Caro,  AnL  I  20;  Spon.  MitceU.  p.  191 ; 
Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  23.) 

MONS  SACER  (t&  Upir  6pot,  PtoL  iiu  17.  §  4), 
a  mountain  range  on  tbe  SE.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
Hierapytna,  identified  with  the  Pytva  (IIiiTva)  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  472;  ccHnp.  Groakuid,  «<{  A)c.;  Hiick, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  SELEUCUS,  in  GaUU  Narbonensis,  is 
phwed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  next  to  Vapincum 
(Ctgt),  on  a  road  £ram  Vapincum  to  Vienna  (  Viame) 
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It  U  24  U.  P.  from  Vipincnin  to  Moca  Selenciu, 
and  S6  H.  P.  from  Mom  Selenciu  to  Laeas  (.Iaic). 
Th*  Jarondem  Itin.  hu  two  Matktiooea  (Ad  Fino, 
and  DtTunmn)  between  Vapincnm  and  the  Hansio 
Hons  Selencni,  and  the  whole  diatauce  is  31 H.  P. 
The  diatanoes  wonld  not  aettle  the  poaition  of  Hona 
Seleoena,  bnt  the  name  ia  pnmred  in  Salion.  The 
B6iit  UoHt-Sal^oH  is  onljr  an  abbreriation  of  the 
Baitida  MotUii  Sehuei,  a  name  that  appean  in 
aome  of  the  old  docnmenta  of  Daupimi.  Many 
nmaina  eziat  or  did  exiat  at  Mona  Seleoena;  certain 
aridence  that  there  waa  a  Soman  town  here. 

Hagnentioa  waa  defeated  A.  D.  353  by  Constantiua 
at  Mona  Seleoena.  (TiUemont,  Hittoirt  da  Em- 
ptmm,  Tol.  ir.  f.  383.)  The  memoij  of  the  battle 
it  preaerred  in  aereral  local  namea,  aa  Le  Chtm^ 
r/mpairu,  and  La  Champ  BataiUu.  (Ukert,  Gal- 
fim,p.M8.)  [G.L.] 

MCyPSIUM  (Ui^m:  Eth.  HAf^m,  Staph.  B., 
Motfiticui,  a  dialectic  form  of  MoifpMvs),  a  town  of 
PeUagiotia  in  Theaaal/,  aitoatad  npon  a  hill  of  the 
aama  name,  which,  aooording  to  lArj,  waa  aituated 
midway  between  Lariaaa  and  Tempe.  Ita  roini  are 
■till  oooapieaona  in  the  aituation  mentioned  by  Livy, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  Karatjair  or 
Neaaonia.  (Staph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  441, 443; 
Lit.  xlii.  61,  67 ;  Leake,  JforAtm  Grieet,  toL  iii. 
p.  877.) 

MOPSO-PIA.      [PXKPBYUA.] 

MOPS(n>IA  (Hs^nria),  an  ancient  name  of 
Attica,  derived  from  the  hero  Mopaopus  or  MopaopL 
(Strab.  iT.  p.  397;  Lyeopbr.  1339;  Steph.  a  a.  v.) 

MOPSUCRE'NE  (Mii^mi  Kfrim),  a  town  in  the 
eaatem  part  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Cydnoe,  and  not 
fu  from  the  finntier  of  Cataonia  to  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  7.  §  7),  in  fact,  aaaigna  it.  Ita  aite  waa  on  the 
■oatheni  dope  of  Mount  Tauros,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  tb«  moontain  pass  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Cappadccia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Tarsna.  It 
ia  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Cooataotins  died,  a.  d.  361.  (Soiom.  y.  1 ; 
Philoatorg.  vi.  5 ;  Entiop.  z.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc  zzi.  S9 ; 
/(M.  AnL  f.  145,  when  it  is  called  Namaocnne ; 
It  Eierot.  p.  579,  where  ita  name  ia  mutilated  into 
Manarerine.) 

MOPSUE'STLA  (Mc^m;  ieria  or  Hofiimrrla : 
Eti.  H«f'<an|f ),  a  oonaidersble  town  in  the  eztieme 
eaat  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramua,  and  on  the 
road  from  Taraoa  to  laana.  In  the  earlier  writers 
the  town  ia  not  mentioned,  tfaoogh  it  traced  ita 
origin  to  the  ancient  aoothaayer  Mopaoa ;  bnt  Pliny 
(v.  SS),  who  calla  it  Mopaoa,  states  that  in 
his  time  it  waa  a  free  town.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
tk  676 ;  Cie.  ad  Fam.  iil  8 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  e. ; 
Frooop.  dg  Aed.  v.  5  ;  Amm.  Man%  xiv.  8 ;  Phot. 
Cod.  176;  Ptol.  v.  8.  §  7;  /(.  .dfi<.  f.  705;  Hitmcl. 
p.  705  ;  It.  Hierot.  p.  680,  where  it  ia  called  Man- 
sista.)  A  aplendid  bridge  across  the  Pyiwnna  was 
bnilt  at  Mopanestia  by  the  emperur  Cooatantioa. 
(Halala,  Chr<m.  ziii.)  It  was  situated  onfy  12 
milea  from  the  coast,  in  a  fertile  plain,  called  'AAifioy 
waSior.     (Arrian,  Aftdb.  iL  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dioayi. 
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Per.  873.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  tha 
place  was  corrupted  into  Mamiata ;  its  preaent  name 
ia  Matii  or  Meniii.  Ancient  remains  an  not  men- 
tioned, and  travellers  describe  Mensis  as  a  dirfy  and 
nnintereating  place.  (Leake,  .ins  Mmor,  p.  217 ; 
Otter's  Reitm,  i.  c  8.)  [L.  S.] 

MOBBIUM,  in  Britain,  is  menticoed  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  quarters  of  a  body  of  horse  Cataphractarii 
("  praefisetua  eqnitnm  Cataphractaiiorum  Morbio"). 
We  are  jostified  by  an  inscription  in  placing  Mur- 
binm  at  MortAg  near  Whitthaten,  where  die  re- 
mains of  a  Raoum  camp  are  yet  to  be  traced.  The 
inscription,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  but 
not  read  by  him,  is  npcn  a  monnment  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  addiar  of  the  Cataphractarii,  which '  was 
found  within  the  predncta  of  the  Camp.     [C.B.&] 

HOBDDLAMME  (MopSouXdMn),  PtoL  viL  4.  §  5), 
a  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Taprobsne  (Cqrbn). 
The  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  MSSt,  and 
ought  to  be  MfiSw  Kt/tfiy  or  McipitavXa  Xi/i^r.  It 
is,  perhaps,  represented  by  the  present  KcUtrtgatn, 
where  thera  are  atill  eztcoaive  ruina.  (Bitter,  £rd- 
kimde,  vL  p^  22;  Davy,  Aceoimt  of  Cej/Um,  p. 
420.)  [v.] 

MOBGAirriA,  MUKGA'NTIA,  or  MOBGA'N- 
TIUM  (Mofryrfrruy,  Strab. ;  Wofyamlrri,  Diod. : 
Eth.  Mopyairrlros.  The  name  ia  rariously  written 
by  Latin  writers  Murgantia,  Mnrgentia,  and  Mor- 
gentia;  the  inhabitanta  are  called  by  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  Murgentini),  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  intarior 
of  the  ialand,  to  the  SW.  of  Catena.  It  was  a  city 
of  the  Sicnli,  though  Stiabo  asaigns  its  foondatioa 
to  the  Morgetes,  whom  he  auppoaes  to  have  croased 
over  from  the  soathem  part  of  Italy.  (Stiab.  vi. 
pp.  257,  270.)  But  this  was  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  the  resemblance  of  name;  Stephaniu 
of  Byzantium  (>.  v.),  who  is  evidently  slluding  to 
the  same  tradition,  calls  Morgentium,  or  Morgentia 
(as  he  writes  the  name),  a  city  of  /to^,  but  no  such 
place  ia  known.  [Hobgeties.]  Stzafao  ia  the  only 
author  who  notioea  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in 
Sicily;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Morgantium  first 
appears  in  history  it  is  as  a  Sicnlian  town.  It  ia  first 
mentioned  by  Diodoroa  in  B.  c.  459,  when  he  calls 
it  a  considerable  city  (rdKir  HiiKoiyw,  Diod.  xi. 
78):  it  was  at  this  time  taken  by  Ducetius,  who  is 
said  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  power  and  fame 
by  the  conquest;  but  after  the  fall  of  that  leader, 
it  became  again  independent.  We  next  haa  of  it 
in  B.  c.  424,  when,  according  to  Thucydidee,  it  was 
stipolated,  at  the  peace  concluded  by  HermocrateB, 
that  Morgantia  (or  Morgantina,  as  he  writes  the 
iiame)  shonld  belong  to  the  Camarinaeans,  they 
paying  for  it  a  fixed  sum  to  the  Syracoaana.  (Thnc 
iv.  65.)  It  ia  impossible  to  understand  this  arrange- 
ment between  two  cities  at  auch  a  distance  from 
one  another,  and  thero  is  probably  some  mistake  in 
the  names.*  It  ia  certain  that  in  B.  a  396,  Mor- 
gantia again  appean  as  an  independent  city  of  the 
Sicnli,  ud  was  one  of  thoee  which  fell  under  the 
arms  of  Dionysiua  of  Syracuse,  at  the  same  tiQia 
with  Agyrium,  Menaennm,  and  other  places.  (Diod. 
xiv.  78.)  At  a  later  period  it  afibrded  a  refdge  to 
Agathocles,  when  driven  into  exile  from  Syracoec, 

*  It  haa  been  auggestod  that  we  shoold  read 
K£ereundois  for  Koftapiyalots :  but  the  error  is  more 
probably  in  the  other  and  less-known  name.  Per- 
haps we  shonld  read  MorvKofV  for  Ma^Torriirr.v 
lis  the  district  of  Motyca  immediately  a^ned  that 
of  Camarina. 
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and  it  ns  in  great  part  b^  the  assibtanco  of  a  body 
of  mercenary  troops  from  Hoigantia  and  other 
towm  of  the  interior,  that  that  tyrant  ancceeded  in 
ntablishing  his  despotic  power  at  Syracuse,  b.  c. 
317.  (Justin,  xzii.  2 ;  Diod.  xix.  6.)  Morgantia 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  daring  the  Second  Panic 
War.  During  the  si^e  of  Syracuse  by  Maroellos 
it  was  occupied  by  a  Soman  garrison,  and  great 
magazines  of  com  collected  there;  but  the  place 
was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Carthaginian 
general  Himilco,  and  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
the  Syracusan  leader  Hippocrates,  who  from  thence 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  siege.  (Lir.  xxir. 
36,  39.)  It  was  ultimately  recorered  by  the  Koman 
general,  but  revolted  again  after  the  departnre  of 
Marcellas  from  Sicily,  b.  c.  211 ;  and  being  retaken 
by  the  praetor  M.  Cornelius,  both  the  town  and  its 
territory  were  assigned  to  a  body  of  Spanish  merce- 
naries, who  had  deserted  to  the  Romans  under 
)f ericas.     (Id.  zxri.  21.) 

Hoi;gantia  appears  to  hare  still  continued  to  be 
acosisiderable  town  under  the  Roman  dominion.  In 
the  great  Serrile  insumction  of  b.  c.  102  it  was 
bcEi^ed  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  Tryphon 
and  Athenion;  but  being  a  strong  place  and  well 
fortiGed,  ofiered  a  Tigorous  resistance ;  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  ultimately  fell  into  their  hands  or 
not.  (Diod.  zxxvL  4,  7.  £xc.  Pbot.  pp.  S33,  534.) 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentions  its  territory  as  one  fertile 
in  com  and  well  cultivated,  though  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic  Kerr. 
iii.  18.  43.)  It  was  therefore  in  his  time  still  a 
municipal  town,  and  we  find  it  again  mentioned  as 
such  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14);  so  that  it  most  be  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Strabo,  that  he  speaks  of  Hor- 
gantiom  as  a  city  that  no  longer  existed.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  270.)  It  may,  however,  very  probably  have 
been  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  as  the  notice  of  Pliny 
is  the  only  subsequent  mention  of  its  name,  and 
from  this  time  all  trace  of  it  is  lost. 

The  position  of  Horgantia  is  a  subject  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  statements  of  ancient  writers.  Most 
authorities,  however,  concar  in  associating  it  with 
the  Sicnlian  towns  of  the  interior,  that  border  on 
th«  valleys  of  the  Symaethns  and  its  tributaries, 
Menaennm,  Agyrinm,  Assorus,  &c.  (Diod.  xi.  78, 
xiv.  78;  Cic.  Kerr.  I  c;  Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  265);  and 
a  more  precise  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  found 
in  the  statement  that-  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hago  encamped  m  the  territory  of  Agyrmm,  by 
the  river  Chryiai,  on  the  road  leadiru/  to  Mor- 
gtmtia.  (Diod.  xiv.  95.)  The  account  of  its  siege 
daring  the  Servile  War  also  indicates  it  as  a  place  of 
natural  strength,  built  on  a  lofty  bill.  (Diod.  xxxvi. 
I.  c)  Hence  it  is  very  strange  that  Livy  in  one 
passage  speaks  of  the  Roman  fleet  as  lying  at  Hor- 
gantia, as  if  it  were  a  place  on  the  sea-coast ;  a 
statement  wholly  at  variance  with  all  other  accounts 
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of  its  positien,  and  in  wh'ich  there  must  probably  be 
some  mistake.  (Liv.  xxiv.  27.)  On  the  whole  we 
may  safely  place  Morgantia  somewhere  on  the  bor- 
ders' of  the  fertile  tract  of  plain  tliat  extends  from 
Caiania  inland  along  the  Simeto  and  its  tributaries; 
and  probably  on  the  hills  between  the  Dittaino  and 
the  Gvma  Longa,  two  of  the  principal  of  those  tribu- 
taries ;  but  any  attempt  at  a  nearer  determination 
must  be  purely  conjectural. 

There  exist  coins  of  Morgantia,  which  have  the 
name  of  the  city  at  fall,  MOPrANllNnN :  this  is 
unfortunately  effaced  on  the  one  figured  in  the  pre- 
ceding column.  [£.  H.  B.] 

MORGE'TES  (Miifryirrfs),  an  ancient  people  of 
southern  Italy,  who  had  disappeared  before  the 
period  of  authentic  history,  but  are  noticed  by  several 
ancient  writers  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  connection  with  the 
Oenotrians,  Itali,  and  Siculi.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
(ap.  Uiimyi.  i.  12)  represented  the  Siculi,  Horgetcs 
and  Ilalietes  as  all  three  of  Oenottian  race ;  and 
derived  their  names,  according  to  the  fitvonrile 
Greek  caatom,  from  three  successive  ruleni  of  the 
Oenotrians,  of  whom  Italus  was  the  first,  MoigeM 
the  second,  and  Siculus  the  third.  This  last 
monarch  broke  up  the  nation  into  two,  separating 
tlie  Siculi  from  their  parent  stock ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Morgetes  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
younger  branch ;  for  Strabo,  who  also  cites  An- 
tinchus  as  his  authority,  tells  us  tliat  the  Siculi  and 
Morgetes  at  first  inhabited  the  extreme  southern 
peninsula  of  Itsly,  until  they  were  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Oienotrians,  when  they  crossed  over 
into  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  The  geographer 
also  regards  the  name  of  Morganlium  in  Sicily  as 
an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in  that 
island  (Ibid.  pp.  257.  270)  ;  but  no  other  writer 
notices  them  there,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Thttcydides  their  nsme  must  have  been 
efiectually  merged  in  that  of  the  Siculi.  In  the 
Etymologicon  Magnimi,  indeed,  Morges  is  termed  a 
king  ofSicib):  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  king  of 
the  SicuK  is  intended ;  for  the  fable  there  related, 
which  calls  Sins  a  daughter  of  Morges,  evidently 
refers  to  Italy  alone,  (ffjrm.  M.  v.  2ip/s.)  All 
that  we  can  attempt  to  deduce  as  historiod  firom 
the  legends  above  cited,  is  that  there  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
the  Greek  colonists  first  became  acquainted  with  it, 
a  people  or  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Morgetes, 
whom  they  regarded  as  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Chones  and  other  tribes,  whom  they  included  tmder 
the  more  general  appellation  of  the  Oenotrians. 
[Oehothia.]  Their  particular  place  of  abode 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  Strabo  seems 
to  place  them  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Bmt- 
tiuni,  adjoining  Rheginm  and  Locri.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  257.)  [E.H.B.] 

MORGINNUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  pkced 
by  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Vienna  {Vienne) 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  and  14  M.  P.  short  of  Cularo 
{Grenoble').     The  pkce  is  Moirant.         [G.  L.] 

MORI'AH.    [Jerdsalbh.] 

MORICAMBA  (Moputd/iSTi,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  3),  an 
estuaiy  of  Britain,  Morecambe  Bag,  on  the  coast  of 
Lancashire.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MORIDU'NUM,  in  BriUin,  placed  both  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  Geogr.  Rav.  near  Isca  of  the 
Domnonii  (^Exeter)  :  it  was  one  of  the  stations 
termed  maruionet  and  miUationet,  probably  the 
Utter  :  its  site  has  by  no  means  been  agreed  upon  by 
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topi^nphen,  and  thrm  or  four  localitias  faava  been 
propond.  Of  theae,  Statim  and  herniary,  Dear 
Somibm,  appear  to  have  tb«  best  cUima  for  consi- 
deratiao  ;  bat  as  the  stationa  next  to  lai^  t4am> 
were  often  merel  j  establishmenta  ibr  relaTB  of  hones 
and  other  porpoaea  connected  with  poating,  they 
wera  the  leut  likely  to  be  constnicted  on  a  Urge  or 
sobatantial  aeale;  and  thus  we  have  often  great  diffi- 
cnltj  in  detecting  even  a  veatige  of  them.  [C.  B.  S.] 
MOBOfABUSA.  [Ocbaitob  SmTEwriuonAija.] 
MORIlIEME  (Mepvw)^  *  digtiict  in  the  north- 
vast  of  Cappadoda,  comprising  both  banks  of  the 
river  Haljs,  is  said  to  have  beoi  fit  onljr  for  pastnre 
land,  to  have  had  acarody  any  fhut-treea,  and  to 
have  abounded  in  wild  aaaes.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  584, 
837,  539,  540 ;  Plin.  B.  N.  vL  3.)  The  Komans 
Tsguded  it  aa  a  part  of  Galatia,  whence  Ptolemy 
(v.  6}  doea  not  mention  it  among  the  districts  of 
Cappadocia.  [L.  S.] 

MCKBINI,  a  nation  of  Belgica.    Virgil  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  quantity:  — 
"  Extremiqne  hominum  Morini."  (^Aai.  viii.  727.) 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  article  MiciArii  that 
on  the  north  the  Horini  were  bounded  by  the  Henapii. 
On  the  west  the  ocean  was  the  boundary,  and  on 
the  south  the  Ambiani  and  the  Atrebatea.  The 
eastern  boundary  cannot  be  ao  easily  determined. 
The  element  of  Morini  seems  to  be  tiie  word  mor, 
the  tea,  which  is  a  common  Flemish  word  still,  and 
also  found  in  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  tiie 
English  languages. 

Caesar,  who  generally  speaks  of  the  Morini  with 
theHenspii,  has  fixed  their  position  in  general  terms. 
When  he  first  invaded  Britannia  he  went  into  tlie 
oounti7  of  the  Morini,  because  the  passage  from 
there  to  Britain  was  the  shortest  (£.  G.  iv.  21).  In 
the  next  expedition,  B.  c.  54,  be  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius,  having  ascertained  that  the  passage  from  this 
port  to  Britain  was  the  most  commodious.  Portus 
Itius  is  in  the  country  of  the  Horini  [Itius  Portus]  . 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  8)  mentions  two  cities  of  the 
Horini,  Gesoriacom  or  Bononia  (^Bouhgiie),  and 
Taruenna  (Thiroueime),  east  of  it,  in  the  interior. 
If  we  add  Castellnm  Morinorum  (Cou^Q,  in  the 
interior,  south  of  Danterque,  "  we  see  that,  besides 
the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  the  territory  of  the  Morini 
oomprises  the  new  dioceses  of  SL  Omar  and  Ypem, 
whidi  succeeded  to  that  of  Toumai.'  (D'Anville.) 
But  if  Camd  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Morini, 
thor  territory  will  not  be  so  extensive  as  D'Anville 
makes  it    [Mehafil] 

Csesat's  wan  with  the  Horini  were  mora  suc- 
cessful than  with  the  Menapii.  A  large  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Horini  did  not  ofier  such  natural 
obstacles  as  the  land  of  the  Henapii.  The  marshes 
of  the  Morini  would  be  between  Calais  and  JMm- 
herque.  Tlie  force  which  the  Morini  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  send  to  the  Belgic  confederatioa  in 
B.  c.  57  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  Though 
most  of  the  Morini  were  subdued  by  Caesar,  they 
rose  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  were  put 
down  by  C.  Carinas  (Dion  Cassius,  IL  21).  When 
Bononia  was  made  a  Boman  port,  and  Taruenna  a 
Boman  town,  the  country  of  the  Morini  would  become 
Romanised,  and  Roman  usages  and  the  Roman  lan- 
guage would  prevail.  There  were  Roman  roads 
which  terminated  at  Bononia  and  Castellnm. 

An  inacriptioa  mentions  the  Decemviri  of  the 
Colonia  Morinomm,  bat  it  is  unknown  what  place 
it  is.  [G.  L.] 


HOSCUA  POBTU& 

MO'RIUS.     [BoKcmA,  Vol.  I.  p.  412.  b.] 
MORON  (Mopoi'),  a  town  of  Lusitania  upon  th« 
Tagus,  whidi  Brutus  Callalcus  made  bis   head- 
quarters iu  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitanians. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  152.)     Its  exact  site  is  nnlmown. 

MORONTABARA  (ri  Uoporrigafa,  Anrian, 
IneHe.  c.  22),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedroaia,  at  do 
gnat  distance  W,  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  noticed 
by  Arrian  in  his  account  of  Nearchus's  expedition 
with  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  doea  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  with 
any  modem  place.  [V.] 

MOBOSGI,  a  town  of  the  VarduU  in  Hispuis 
Tarraconensis,  identified  by  Ukert  with  SL  Sebattian, 
which,  however,  more  proiably  represents  MeniMca. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  iL  1.  pu  446;  Forbigcr, 
iiL  p.  80.) 
MOBTUUM  MARE.  [Palahsima.] 
MORTUUM    MARE.  [Septektbioxaxjs 

OCEAIIDS.] 

HORYLLUS.     [MvoDOHiA.] 

MOSA  in  Gallia  is  pUced  tff  the  Antomne  Itin. 
between  Andomatnnum  {Langrai)  and  Tnllum 
(7\>ti2).  It  is  18  U.  P.  from  Andomatnnum  to 
Uosa,  which  is  suppcsed  to  be  Meuee,  situated  at  a 
passage  over  the  Maai,  and  in  the  line  of  an  old 
Boman  road.  [6.  L.] 

HOSA  (J/dos),  a  river  of  Gallia,  whidi  Caesar 
supposed  to  rise  in  the  Vosc^ns  (  Votgei)  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lingones.  (A  G.  iv.  10.)  Thb 
passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Moaa 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  receivmg  a  part  of  the 
Rhine,  called  Vahalis  (  Waaty,  is  very  obscure.  This 
matter  is  discussed  in  the  article  Batavi.  Dion 
Cassius  writes  the  word  in  the  form  VUaas  (xliv. 
42);  and  Ptolemy  (U.  9.  §  8)  has  the  iijnn  KAva. 
in  the  genitive. 

Caesar  (A  G.  vi.  S3)  says  that  the  Scaldis 
(ScMde)  flows  into  the  Uosa;  a  mistake  that  might 
easily  be  made  with  such  knowledge  of  the  coast  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  aa  he  poesosed.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Uosa  which  Caesar  menticos  is  the 
Sabis  (Sambrey,  which  joins  the  Uoom  on  the  left 
bank  at  Ckarkroi  in  Belgium. 

The  Afoot,  called  Meu$e  by  the  French,  rises 
about  48°  M.  Ut  in  the  FaatcUle;  which  unite  the 
Cote  dOr  and  the  Votgu.  The  generil  conne  of 
the  Mwu  is  north,  but  it  makes  several  great  bends 
before  it  reaches  Uigt  in  Belgium,  from  which  its 
course  is  north  as  far  as  Grave,  where  it  turns  to  the 
west,  and  fur  80  milas  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Waioi.  The  Maa*  Joins  the  Waal  at  Gorcum,  and, 
retaining  its  name,  flows  past  RiMeriam  into  the 
North  Sea.  Tlie  whole  lei^th  of  the  Moat  is  above 
500  miles.  [G.  L.] 

HOSAEUS  (Mioaiot,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2),  a  small 
stream,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Eulaeus  and 
the  Tigria.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Hareian  (p.  17)  the  MoYiwit.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  streams  which  together  form  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  and  may  not  impossibly  be  tlie  same 
which  Pliny  names  the  Aduna  (vi.  27,  31),  and 
which  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  feeder  of 
the  Eulaeus.  [V.] 

HOSCHA  PORTUS  (MArxo  \m«*»)-  1-  A 
hsrbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Adkamitae,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Asdtae,  since  the  next  named  place  a  "  Sjagros  ex . 
trema"  (Z^irypoi  Sicpo),  and  the  Ascitae  extended 
from  Syagroa  mons  to  the  sea.  (Ptd.  vi.  7.  p.  153, 
comp.  p.  154).     Mr,  Fonter  thinks  there  is  no  diffi- 
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cnlty  in  idoitiiTiiig  it  with  Kaem,  the  lut  snport 
westmrd  of  Ctgit  Farbut,  his  "  Sjtgnt  extrema." 
(^Gaogr.  of  Arabia,TA.  iL  pix  164.  178.)  The  posi- 
tion migned  it  by  D'AnYille  at  the  modem  MuictU 
is  oartainljr  tmtenable.  (lb.  pp.  167,  168, 224, 233, 
234.) 

2.  A  aeoond  harbour  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
hj  the  ivuthor  of  the  Periplns,  on  the  east  of  the 
Sjasrrix  Promontoriiim,  in  the  large  baj  named  b; 
Ptolonj  Sachalitea  Sinus  (2axaXlTi|t  KiKmi),  and 
east  of  the  smaller  one,  n«ned  Oman*  CO/iam),  bj 
the  aothor  of  the  Periplns,  vho  places  this  Hoscha 
PortDB  1100  stadia  east  of  Sjagros.  He  calb  it  a 
port  appointed  for  the  lading  of  the  Sachalite  in- 
cense (ifpun  iwoStHftyfUvos  rov  2axaAlT0v  \i6dr- 
woo  -r/As  iiigoKir),  fivqnented  by  ships  from  Cane, 
and  a  wintering-plaoe  fbr  late  vessels  from  Limjrice 
and  BarTgaza,  where  thej  bartered  fine  linen,  and 
com,  and  oil  fot  the  native  produce  of  this  coast.  Hr. 
Forster  fiunishes  an  ingenioDS  etymological  ezpkna- 
tkn  of  the  recmrrence  of  this  name  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sachalites  Sinus.  "The  Anbio  Moeoha,  like 
the  Greek  itrx^i,  signifies  a  kide,  or  tkia,  or  a  bag 
of  tUn  or  koAer  Uoum  up  Uit  a  ihdier.  Now, 
Ptolemy  informs  as  that  the  pearl  divan  who  fre- 
quented his  Sinus  Sachalites  (nnqnestionabiy  the 
!>ite  of  Artian'g  Mcjscha  Portna),  were  noted  for  the 
practice  of  swimming,  or  floating  abont  the  bay, 
sopported  by  inflated  hides  or  skins.  What  more 
natanl  than  that  the  parts  frequented  by  these 
diven  should  be  named  finm  this  practice  t  .  .  . 
And  hence,  too,  the  name  of  the  Ascitae  of  Ptolemy 
('  floaters  on  sldns'),  the  actnal  inhabitants  of  his 
Moocha  Portns  immediately  west  of  his  Soilgnia.''  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  modem  travellers, 
that  this  practice  still  praxwls  among  the  flshermen 
on  this  ooBst;  for  "as  the  natives  have  bnt  few 
canoes,  (hey  generally  snbstitate  a  single  inflated 
akin,  or  two  of  these  having  a  flat  board  across  them. 
On  this  frail  contrivance  the  fisherman  seats  himself, 
and  either  casts  his  small  hand-net  or  plays  his  hook 
and  Ime."  (Lient.Wellsted,  Traveb  m  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
ppi  79,  80,  dted  by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  175, 
note*.)  The  identification  of  Anian's  Moacha  with 
the  modem  Atuera,  is  complete.  Arrian  reckons 
600  stadia  from  Syagros  across  the  bay  which  he 
names  Omana.  This  measnrement  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Bay  of  Seger,  in  Commodore  Owen's 
chart  of  this  coast ;  and  finom  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  bay  to  Hoscha  Portns,  Arrian  assigns  a  dis- 
tance of  SCO  stadia,  which  measures  with  nearly 
eqnal  fvai^*""*  the  distance  to  Rai-al-Sair  (the 
Ansara  <t  Ptolemy),  situated  about  60  Roman  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  preceding  headland.  The  identity 
of  the  Moacha  Portns  of  Arrian  with  the  Ansara  of 
Pfademy  is  thus  farther  corroborated.  "  Arrian  states 
his  Hoscba  Portns  to  have  been  the  emporiam  of 
the  incense  trade ;  and  Pliny  proves  Anaara  to  have 
been  a  chief  emporinm  of  thia  trade,  by  his  notice 
of  the  £u:t  that  one  particnlar  kind  of  incense  bore 
the  name  of  Ansaritia.'  (Plin.  xii.  3.5 ;  Forster, 
I  a  pp.  176,  177.)  [6.W.] 

MOSCHI  (Mifcrxai,  Hecat.  Fr.  188,  ap.  SUph.  B. 
$.  v.),  a  Colchian  tribe,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Meshkch  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
13;  BoeemnUller,  BUt.  AUertimmtk,  vol.  i.  pt  i. 
p  Z48).  Along  with  the  Tibanni,  Moaynadi, 
Hacnmes,  and  Mardae,  tbey  formed  the  19th  sa- 
trapy of  the  Persian  empire,  extending  along  the 
S£.  of  the  Euxine,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Armenian  mountains.  (Herod.  iiL 
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94,  vii.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  497 
—499)  MosCHid  (Maoxuc4)  —  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Leuoothea,  once  bmous  for  its  wealth,  bnt 
plundered  by  Fhamaces  and  Hithridates  —  was 
divided  between  the  Colchians,  Albanians,  and 
Iberians  (comp.  Hela,  iii.  5.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vi.  4). 
Proeopius  (£.  G.  iv.  2),  who  calls  them  Vliirxoi, 
says  tiiat  they  were  subject  to  the  Iberians,  and  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
Afterwards  tbar  district  became  the  appanage  of 
Liparites,  the  Abasfdan  prince.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii. 
p.  770 ;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Etigrire,  vol.  xiv.  pi  355 ; 
St.  Hartin,  Mimoirtt  ntr  VArmeme,  vol.  iL  p. 
222  ^  fE  B  J 1 

HCSCHICI  MONTES  (ri  Mo<rxwi  ifm,  Stnk 
i.  p.  61,  xi.  pp.  492,  497,  521,  527,  xii.  p.  548', 
Pint.  Pomp.  34;  Hela,  i.  19.  §  IS;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  IS;  Mcschicns  H.,  PIm.  v.  S7),  the  name  ap^ied, 
with  that  of  Paiyadres,  and  others,  to  the  monntain 
chain  which  connects  the  range  of  Anti-Tsnms 
with  the  Caucasus. '  Although  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  fix  the  precise  devation  to  which  the  - 
ancients  assigned  this  name,  it  may  be  generally 
described  as  the  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  willi 
volcanic  rocks,  and  some  granita,  which,  branching 
from  the  Caucasus,  skirts  the  E.  side  of  Imhrttia, 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Permgah 
Tigh,  runs  nearly  SW.  along  the  deep  valley  of* 
Ajirah  in  the  district  of  Tdtildir ;  from  whence  it 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  again  to  the  W.  along  the 
valley  of  the  Acampiii,  to  the  W.  of  which,  bttring 
the  name  of  the  Kop  Tdgh,  it  enters  Lesser  Asia. . 
(Bitter,  Erdlamde,  vol.  x.  pi  816;  Cbesney,  Exped. 
EvpkraL  vd.  i.  p.  SS5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSE  in  Gallia  appon  in  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Duiooortorum  (Amns)  to  Uednantnm.  [He- 
DCAHTUK.]  The  jriace  appears  to  be  Movton  on 
the  ifoof.  lyAnviUe  says  that  the  place  is  called 
Uosomagus  in  the  oldest  middle  age  recorda.   [G.L.] 

HOSELLA  (,ifo$d,  MokIU),  a  river  of  Gallia, 
which  jouis  the-Khine  at  CoMms  [Conflokhtes]. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  war  with  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenctberi  Caesar  (£.  G.  iv.  15)  speaks  of  driving 
them  into  the  water  "ad  confluentem  Hosae  et 
Rheni."  One  of  the  latest  and  best  editors  of  Caesar, 
who  however  is  singnlarly  ignorant  of  geography, 
supposes  this  conflnence  of  the  Uosa  and  the  Rhenns 
to  be  the  junction  of  the  Mesa  and  a  part  of  the 
Bhenus  which  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  another 
place  (^B.  0.  iv.  10;  HoSA.)  Bat  this  is  impossible, 
as  D'Anville  had  shown,  iriio  observes  that  the 
Usipetes  [Hkh APn]  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  and  landed  on  the  territory 
of  the  Menapii.  Having  eaten  them  np^  the  invaders 
entered  the  country  of  the  Ebarones,  which  we  know 
to  be  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Uosa,  and  higher 
up  than  the  conntiy  of  the  Menapii.  From  the 
Ebnrones  the  Germans  advanced  into  the  Condmsi 
In  the  latitude  of  Liege  ;  and  they  were  here  before 
Caesar  aet  oDt  after  them.  (B.  0.  iv.  6.)  Caesar's 
narrative  shows  that  the  Gemian  invaders  were  not 
thinking  of  a  retreat:  their  design  was  to  penetrate 
farther  into  Gallia,  where  they  had  been  invited  by 
some  of  the  Gallic  atatea,  who  hoped  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
on  the  river,  Caesar  built  his  wooden  bridgs  over  the 
Rhine,  the  position  of  which  was  certainly  some- 
where between  Cobknz  and  Anilemach.  The  con- 
clusion is  certain  that  this  conflnence  of  the  Rhenus 
and  the  Uosa  is  the  conflnence  of  the  Rhenns  and 
the  Moeella  at  Cdblem  ;  and  we  most  explain  Caesar's  t 
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mistake  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  possible  that  both 
riTcn  wen  called  Mosa;  and  Moeella  or  Mosola,  as 
Floras  has  it,  seems  to  be  a  diminutire  of  Mosa,  bat 
that  reading  is  somewhat  doubtfoL  (Flams,  iii.  10. 
ed.  Dole.)  Then  is  no  variation  in  Cassai's  text 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  conflaence  of 
the  Rhenos  and  the  Mosa.  (Caesar,  ed.  Schneider.) 
Several  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mosel  ara  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers,  and  chiefly  by  Ansonios:  the 
Sunt  (Srar),  Pronaea  (^Pruiri),  Nemesa  (A^inu), 
Gelbis  (Kil[),  Erubms  (itutwr),  Lesora  (Lewr), 
Drahonus  (Z)rone),  Saravus  (.Soar),  and  Salmons 
(Sabn). 

The  Hosella  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the  longer 
poems  of  Ansonios,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  The  vine  at  that  time  clothed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  the  cUSs  which  bonnd  this  deep  and 
picturasqne  river  valley  in  its  comse  below  Trier: 

"  Qua  snblimis  apex  longo  snper  ardoa  tracto, 
£t  mpes  et  apnea  jugi,  flexusque  sinnsqne       • 
Vitibus  adsargnnt  naturaliqne  theatre."  (v.  154.) 

There  is  »  Germin  metrical  tnnslatioa  of  this  ponn 
by  Booking  with  notes. 

The  Jf(M«(  rises  on  the  western  face  of  the  Votgu, 
and  its  upper  coarse  is  in  the  hill  conntry,  formed 
by  the  oilaets  of  the  moantains.  It  then  enters  the 
plain  of  Lorraine,  and  after  passing  Tullom  (rouZ), 
it  is  joined  bf  the  MmrAe  on  the  right  bank. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Ueartit  it  is  navigable, 
and  has  a  general  north  couise  past  Divodaram 
(Jfete),  and  TlutminUe,  to  Aagnsta  Trevinrum 
(Trier  or  TWrss).  From  Trier  its  general  coarse 
is  aboat  NME.  with  many  great  bends,  and  in  a 
bed  deep  sank  below  the  adjacent  country,  to  its 
jnnction  with  the  Bhine  at  Cobleaz.  The  whole 
coarse  of  the  river  is  somewhat  less  than  300  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  some  seasons  as 
far  as  Mtb. 

A  Bomaa  governor  in  Gallia  proposed  to  unite 
the  Hosella  and  the  Arar  (Saone)  .by  a  canal,  and 
thus  to  efiect  a  navigation  from  the  Uediterranean 
to  the  Kortb  Sea  [Gallia  Tbaksalpdia,  VoL  L 
p.  967.]  [G.  L.] 

UOSTEin  (MaonpMO,  a  town  of  Lydia  in  the 
Hyrcanian  plain,  south-east  of  Thyatira,  and  on  the 
road  between  this  Utter  town  and  Saidia.  In  a.  d. 
17,  Hoeteni  and  many  other  towns  of  that  ooontiy 
were  visited  by  a  fearfnl  earthquake.  (PtoL  ▼.  3. 
§  16;  Tac  Ann.  iL  17  ;  HierocL  p.  671,  where  it 
is  erroneously  called  Mwrriyri  or  Mijoriya ;  Concil. 
Chalc.  p.  240.  where  it  bears  the  name  Mavirrti^.) 
Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Comp.  Basche,  Lex. 
Nien.  iii.  1.  p.  869,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

.  HOSYCHLUS.    [Lsmros.] 

MOSYNOECI,MOSSYNOECI,MOSTKI,  MOS- 
SYNI  (KoairoiKoi,  MoaaiyoiKiu,  Moavyot,  Moa- 
irvral),  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  occupying  the 
district  between  the  Tibareni  and  Hacrones,  and  con- 
twning  the  towns  of  Ckbasus  and  PHAitiiActA. 
The  Mosynoed  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  bat 
are  at  the  same  tune  said  to  have  been  the  rudest 
and  most  nnuvilised  among  all  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  of  their  peculiar  customs  are  noticed 
by  the  Greeks,  who  planted  colonies  in  their  districts. 
They  are  said  to  have  lived  on  trees  and  in  towers. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  S49.)  Their  kings,  it  is  said,  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  dwelt  in  an  isolated  tower 
rising  somewhat  above  the  houses  of  his  subjects, 
who  watched  his  proceedings  cloeely,  and  provided 
him  with  all  that  was  necessaiy ;  but  when  he  did 
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anything  that  displeased  them,  they  stopped  their 
supplies,  and  left  him  to  die  of  sturation.  (XJen. 
And).  V.  4.  §  26  V  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  1027 ;  Diod. 
xiv.  30;  Scymnns,  Fragm.  166.)  Tbey  used  to 
cut  off  tlie  heads  of  the  enemies  tbey  had  slain,  and 
carry  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  (Xeu. 
Anab.  iv.  4.  §  17 ;  v.  4.  §  15.)  It  is  also  related 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  marriage  (Xen.  Anab. 
V.  4.  §  33 ;  Diod.  i.  e.^  and  that  they  generally 
tattooed  their  bodies.  Eating  and  drinking  was 
their  greatest  happiness,  whence  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  among  them  were  regularly  fattened  with 
salt  dolphins  and  chestnuts,  until  tbey  were  as  thick 
as  they  were  tall  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  4.  §  32).  Their 
arms  consisted  of  heavy  spears,  six  cubits  in  length, 
with  ronnd  or  globular  handlea  ;  large  shields  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  ox-hides  ;  and  leather  or 
wooden  helmets,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a  crest  of  hair.  (Xen.  {.  &,  v.  4.  §  12  ;  Herod,  vii. 
78.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Xeuo- 
phon's  Anabaus  is  full  of  curious  information  aboat 
this  singular  people.  (Comp.  also  Strab.  xi.  p.  528  ; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  193 ;  Steph.  B.  i.  v. ;  Herod,  iii.  94; 
Scylax,  p.  33. ;  Amin.  Marc  sxiL  8 ;  Orph.  Argom. 
740;  Mela,  i.  19;  Tibull.  iv.  1.  146;  Cnrtins,  vi. 
4,  17;  Plin.  vi.4;  VaL  Flacc.  v.  152;  Dionys.  Per. 
766.)  [L.S.] 

MOTE'NE.    [Oteete.] 

MCTTYA  (Mot-m):  £(A.  Morwubs :  S.Pa»talto), 
a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanom 
and  Lilybaeum.  It  was  situated  on  a  small  island, 
aboDt  three  qnarters  of  a  mile  (six  stadia)  {rem  the 
mainland,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  an  artificial 
causeway.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  It  was  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  fond  of  choos- 
ing similar  sites,  and  prt^bly  in  the  first  instance 
merely  a  commercial  station  or  emporium,  but  gra- 
dnally  rose  to  be  a  flourishing  and  important  town. 
The  Greeks,  however,  according  to  their  custom, 
asaigned  it  a  legendary  origin,  and  derived  its  name 
from  a  woman  named  Motyn,  whom  they  connected 
with  the  fables  concerning  Hercules.  (Steph.  B.  «.t>.) 
It  passed,  in  common  with  the  other  Phoenician  set- 
tlements in  Sicily,  at  a  later  period  under  the  govern- 
ment or  dependency  of  Carthage,  whence  Diodoms 
calls  it  a  Carthaginian  colony ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Tbnc  vi.  2  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  47.)  As  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance  the  Phoenicians  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  settlements  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  comers,  and  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  three  principal  colonies  of  Solos, 
Panormus,  and  Motya.  (Thuc.  L  c.)  The  last  of 
these,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage  and  ita  op- 
portune situation  for  communication  with  Africa,  aji 
well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  became 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  island.  (Diod.  xiv.  47.)  It 
appears  to  have  held,  in  both  these  respects,  tha 
same  poeition  which  was  attained  at  a  later  period 
by  Lilybaemn.  [Liltbakum.]  Notwithstandinff 
these  accounts  of  its  early  importance  and  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  name  of  Motya  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  history  until  just  before  the  period  of  its  me- 
morable siege.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Hecataeiis 
(ega.Steph.  B.  i.  v.),  and  Tbucydides  notices  it  among 
the  chief  colonies  <k  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  whidi 
still  subsisted  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, B.  c.  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  A  few  years  later 
(s.a  409)   when   the  Carthaginian   army  under 
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Haimibal  landed  *t  the  promontoiy  of  Lilybaeum 
that  genenl  laid  op  hia  fleet  for  aeeuiity  in  the  golf 
amind  Motya,  while  he  adnnced  with  hia  land 
forces  along  the  coast  to  attack  Selinns.  (Diod.  ziiL 
54,  61.)  After  the  &11  of  the  latter  city,  we  are 
t<dd  that  Hennoerates,  the  Sjraenaan  exile,  who 
had  established  himself  on  its  mine  with  a  nnmeroTia 
band  of  followers,  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Motya 
and  Panormns  (Id.  xiii.  6S)  ;  and  again  daring  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  onder  Ha- 
milcar  (b.  c.  407),  these  two  cities  became  the  per- 
manent station  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  (Id.  -xiii. 
88.) 

It  was  the  important  position  to  which  Motya 
had  thos  attuned  that  led  Dknyuns  of  Sjracnae  to 
direct  his  principal  efibrts  to  its  redaction,  when  in 
B.  c.  397  he  in  his  torn  inraded  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  Sicily.  The  citizens  on  the  other  hand, 
relying  on  saccoar  from  Carthage,  made  preparations 
for  a  rigorous  reastanoe ;  and  by  catting  off  the 
caoaeway  which  onited  them  to  the  mainland,  com- 
pdled  Dionyaina  to  hare  recoone  to  the  tedioos  and 
labarioos  process  of  constracting  a  monnd  or  mole  of 
earth  across  the  intervening  space.  Eren  when 
this  was  accom^ished,  and  the  military  engines  of 
Dionysina  (among  which  the  Ibrmidable  catapult  on 
this  occasion  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time) 
were  bronght  np  to  the  walls,  the  Hotyans  continued 
a  desperate  remstanoe ;  and  after  the  walls  and  towers 
wera  carried  by  the  oferwhelming  forces  sf  the 
enemy,  still  maintained  the  defence  from  street  to 
street  and  from  honas  to  hooae.  This  obstinate 
(tmggle  only  increased  the  prerions  exasperation  of 
tfaa  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  Carthaginians ;  and 
when  at  length  the  troops  of  Dionysina  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city,  they  pot  the  whole  sar- 
viving  popalation,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
sword.  (Diod.  xiv.  47—53.)  After  this  the  Syrs- 
cosan  despot  placed  it  in  clwrge  of  a  garrison  nnder 
an  officer  named  Biton ;  while  his  brother  Leptines 
made  it  the  station  of  his  fleet.  Bat  the  next 
spring  (b.  c  396)  Himiloon,  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, having  landed  at  Panormus  with  a  very  huge 
foree,  Rcovered  possession  of  Hotya  with  compa- 
ratively little  diflScnlty.  (Id.  ib.  65.)  That  city, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  recover  its  former  im- 
partanea  ;  for  Himileon,  being  apparently  strnck 
with  the  snperior  advantages  of  Lilybaeum,  foanded 
a  new  city  <hi  the  promontory  of  that  name,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Motya.  (Diod.  xxii  10.  p.  498.)  From  this  period 
the  latter  altogether  disappears  from  history ;  and 
the  little  islet  on  which  it  was  built,  has  probably 
ever  sinca  been  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. 

The  site  of  Motya,  on  which  earlier  geographers 
were  in  much  donbt,  has  been  clearly  identified  and 
described  by  Captain  Smyth.  Between  the  pro- 
mootoiy  of  Lilybaeom  (Ci^ia  Bo^)  and  that  of 
A^itballns  (5.  Teodoro),  the  cosst  forms  a  deep 
bight,  in  firant  of  which  lies  a  long  group  of  low 
rocky  islets,  called  the  ^ta^nons.  Within  these, 
and  considerably  nearer  tq  the  mainland,  lies  the 
small  isUmd  called  S.  Pantako,  on  which  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  city  may  still  be  distinctly 
traced.  Fragments  of  the  walls,  with  those  of  two 
gateways,  still  exist,  and  coins  as  well  as  pieces  of 
ancient  brick  and  pottery — the  never  fiuling  indi- 
cations of  an  ancient  site  —  are  found  scattered 
tbroogfaout  the  island.  The  circait  of  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  it  is  inha- 
bited only  ij  a  fen  fishermen ;  but  is  not  devdd  of 
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fartllity.  (Smyth's  Stcilg,  pp.  235, 236.)  The  con- 
fined space  on  which  the  city  was  built  agree* 
with  the  description  of  Diodoms  that  the  hooaea 
were  lofty  and  of  solid  construction,  with  narrow 
streets  (artymroC)  between  them,  which  facilitated 
the  desperate  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xiv. 
48,  51.) 

It  is  a  singnkr  fitct  that,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  Hotya  having  received  any  Greek  po- 
pulation, or  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
before  its  conquest  by  Dionysius,  there  exist  coins  of 
the  city  with  the  Greek  legend  MOTTAION. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  rarity,  and  are  ap- 
parently imitated  from  those  of  the  neighbonring 
city  of  Siesta.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.S25.)    [E.  H.  B.] 


com  OF  MOTTA. 

MOTYCA,  or  MFTTCA  (M*row«o,  Ptol.:  EO. 
Hatycensis,  Cic.  et  Flin. :  Jlodiea),  an  inland  town 
in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Cama- 
rina.  It  was  probably  iiom  an  early  period  a  da- 
pendency  of  Syracuse ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  its  name  tmtil  after  the  Boman  conqneat 
of  Sicily,  when  it  became  an  independent  muni- 
cipinm,  and  apparently  a  ^lace  of  some  congeqnenoe. 
Cicero  lella  us  that  previous  to  the  exactions  of 
Verres,  its  territory  (the  "  ager  Hntycensis'')  sup- 
ported 187  farmers,  whence  it  would  appear  to  haw 
been  at  once  extensive  and  fertile.  (Cic  Vtrr. 
iii.  43,  51.)  Hotyca  is  also  mentioned  among  th* 
inland  towns  of  the  island  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy; and  though  ita  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  §  14 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14; 
Geogr.  Rav.  v.  23.)  Siliua  Italicns  also  includea  it 
in  his  list  of  Sicilian  cities,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciates it  with  Netum,  with  which  it  was  clearly  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  268.) 
Thera  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  is  represented  by  tha 
modem  city  of  Modica,  one  of  the  largest  and  moat 
populons  places  in  the  Val  di  Noto.  It  is  atnatad 
in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  limestone  moon- 
tains,  about  10  miles  from  the  sea. 

Ptolemy  notices  also  a  river  to  which  he  gives  ths 
name  of  Motychanus  (Mot^x"*'"'  woro^t),  which 
he  places  on  the  8.  coast,  and  mnst  evidently  deriva 
its  name  from  the  dty.  It  is  either  the  trifling 
stream  now  known  as  the  /tirnie  di  Scicli,  which  rises 
very  near  Modica  j  tit  perhaps  the  more  considerabl* 
one,  now  known  as  Fiame  di  Saguta,  which  flows 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  dty.      [E.  H.  B.] 

UCTYBM  (Mi^rvov),  a  small  town  or  fortress  of 
Scily,  in  th*  territory  of  Agrigentum.  It  was  besieged 
in  B.  C;  451  by  the  Siculian  chief  Ducetius,  and  foil 
into  his  hands  after  a  battle  in  whidi  he  defeated 
the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies;  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Agrigentines  in  the  coarse  of  the  following 
sunmier.  (Diod.  xi.  91.)  No  other  mention  of  it  ia 
fonnd,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.    [K  H.  B.] 

MOXOE'XE,  on*  of  the  five  ^provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  ceded  by  Nane*  to  Galerius  and  the 
Bomana,  and  whicb  Sapor  afterwards   recoTCred 
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from  jOTian.  (Amm.  Van.  xzr.  7.  §  9,  camp. 
xziU.  3.  §  5 ;  L*  Beaa,  Bom  Empire,  roL  L  p.  380, 
vol.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Gibbon,  cc.  ziii.  zziv.).  lU  exact 
position  cannot  be  mido  oat,  thongh  it  miiat  have 
been  near  Kurdutdn.  (Bitter,  ErJhmda,  toL  z. 
pw816.)  [E.B.J.] 

HUCHIBE'SIS  (Havx<<P<|ir<s  oL  Hmx*lp«ra, 
Procop,  B.  0.  iv.  3,  IS,  16),  a  canton  of  Lazica,  po- 
palona  and  fertile :  the  vine,  vhich  does  not  grow 
in  ibe  leat  of  Colchia,  was  fbnnd  here.  It  was 
«  atered  b;  the  lirer  Bhkon  ('P^of).  Archoeopolia, 
its  cbirf  town,  was  the  capital  of  Colchia,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Lazic  war. 
(Le  Bean,  Bom  Entire,  voL  iz.  p.  S17 ;  Gibbon, 
c.  xlii.)  [K  B.  J.] 

HUCRAE  or  NUCBAE  (the  reading  is  oncertain), 
a  town  of  Samniom,  meotioaed  onl;  bj  Silins  Italicns 
(viii.  566),  the  sitostioa  of  which  is  wholly  nn- 
known.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HUCUNI.    [HAUBSTAmA.] 

MUDUTTI.  [MoDurn.] 

HUGILLA,  sn  ancient  citj  of  Latiom,  mentioned 
only  by  Dionysina  (riii.  36),  who  annmerates  the 
Mngillani  (HoyiAoIyovi)  among  the  places  conqnered 
by  Coriolaniu,  at  the  head  of  the  Volsdan  army. 
He  there  mentions  them  (as  well  as  the  Albietes,  who 
am  equally  onknown)  between  the  citizens  of  PoUnsca 
and  Corioli,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Mu- 
gilla  lay  in  the  neighboorhood  of  those  cities;  bat  we 
hare  no  further  cine  to  its  site.  The  naitie  does  not 
agaia  appear,  even  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latiam ;  and  we  shoold  be  apt  to  saspect  some 
mistake,  but  that  the  cognomen  of  Mngillanns, 
borne  by  one  family  of  the  Pajnrian  Gens,  seems  to 
confirm  the  comctness  of  the  name.     [E.  H.  B.] 

HUICU'RUM  (MaiAkoi^pai'),  a  place  on  the  coast 
•f  lllyricum,  near  Salona,  which  was  taken  for  TotiU, 
king  of  the  Goths,  by  llanf.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  35 ; 
Le  Beaa,  Bai  Empin,  vol  ix.  p.  88.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MULELACHA,  a  town  upon  a  promontoiy  of 
tlM  same  name  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  (Polyb. 
ap.  FHb.  t.  1),  DOW  Mtila/  Bu  Selhdm,  the  old 
Hamora  of  the  charts.  (Compi  IamkIou  Geog.  Jouru. 
Tol.  Ti.  pi  302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HULUCHA,  a  rirer  of  Uanictania,  which  Sallast 
(J«y.  92, 110),  MeU  (i.  5.  §§  1, 5),  and  PUny  (v.  2) 
aasigil  as  the  bonndaiy  between  the  Maori  and  Mas- 
laesyli,  or  the  subjects  of  Boccbns  and  Jugartha. 
As  Strabo  (xvii.  pp  827, 829)  makes  the  Mou>- 
CATH  (MaA«x<Id,  Ka^X^t  ^^o'-  >v-  1.  §  7)  ""^ 
the  same  parpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  one  and  the  some  rirer.  The  Halva  (MoAii^ 
Ptol.  <.&)  of  Pliny  (<.  c),  or  the  Muluai,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  Morocco  and  Algeria,  is 
the  same  as  the  river  which  bounded  the  Moors  from 
the  Nnmidians.  This  river,  rising  at  or  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lower  chain  of  Atlas,  and  flow- 
ing through  a  diversified  conntry,  as  yet  almost 
untrodden  by  Europeans,  iiills  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gvlf  of  Meltlah  of  oar  charts. 
(Shaw,  Tna.  pp.  10—16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HUNDA  (Koinia).  1.  An  important  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  and  a  Boman  colony  bekuging  to 
the  coDventos  of  Astigi.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ;  Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  .S.)  Strabo  (ic.)  says  that  it  is  1400 
stadia  from  Carteia.  It  was  celebrated  on  account 
of  two  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity,  the  first  in 
B.a  216,  when  Cn.  Sdpio  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Liv.  xxiv.  42 ;  Sil.  Ital.  Iii.  400),  and  the 
second  in  B.  c.  45,  when  Julius  Caesar  gained  a 
victory  over  the  sods  of  Pompey      (Dion  Cass, 
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xHii.  39 ;  Antt  BdL  Hitp.  30,  eeq. ;  StraK  iii. 
pp.  141,  160 ;   Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  viL  6.)     It 

was  taken  by  one  of  Caesar's  genenls,  and,  according 
to  Plmy,  irom  that  time  it  ceased  to  exist.  ("  Fait 
Hunda  com  Pompei  Alio  ntpta,"  Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3.) 
Bat  this  cannot  be  comet,  as  Sbsbo  (JL  e.)  describeii 
it  as  an  important  place  in  his  time.  It  is  tunally 
identified  with  the  vilUge  of  Hondo,  SW.  of  Malaga ; 
but  it  has  been  p<nnted  out  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Honda,  there  is  no  plain  adapted  fur  a  field 
of  battle,  and  that  the  ancient  dty  shoald  probably 
be  placed  near  Cordova.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  site  of  Manda  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  towers  lying  between  ifartot, 
Akaudete,  Etprjo,  and  Bona.  At  all  events  this 
site  agrees  better  with  the  statement  of  Stnbo,  tliAt 
Munda  is  1400  stadia  from  Carteia,  for  the  distance 
from  the  modem  Uonda  to  the  latter  place  is  ooly 
400  stadia ;  and  it  is  also  more  in  accordance  with 
Pliny,  who  places  Honda  between  Attnbi  and  Urso. 
(Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  of  Uie  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  probably  near  the  fh>ntierg  A  the  Carpe- 
tani.     (Liv.  xl.  47.) 

3.  A  rirer  cn  the  W.  coast  of  Lositania,  falling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Tagus  and  Durios,  nmr 
the  Mondego.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35 ;  Mairtor,  Stcah. 
iiL  p.  153 ;  Muhai,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  4 ;  Uarc  p.  43.) 

HUNDOBRIGA.    [Mkdob&iqa.] 

MUNIMEMTUM  CORBULONIS.  [CoRBDLo- 
His  Mdnimkhtdil] 

MUmMENTUM  TRAJANI,  a  fort  in  the  conn- 
try  of  the  MattiacL  (Amm.  Mare.  xviL  1.)  Its 
site  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Boman  remains  near  Udehtt  are  the  ruins 
of  th'ts  fort.    (Wilhelm,  Germamen,  p.  148.)  [L.S.] 

MUNY'CHIA.     [Athkkae,  p.  306.] 

MURA'NUM  (Jliarcmo),  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
Lucania,  the  name  of  which  is  not  foond  in  any 
andent  author ;  but  its  existence  is  proved  by  th« 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  places  a  station  Sam- 
murano,  evidently  a  cormption  of  Snb  Haiano,  on 
the  road  from  Merulum  to  Consentia;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  foand  at  La  PoUa 
[FoRuu  Popiui],  which  gives  the  distance  frtxn 
that  place  to  Muranum  at  74  M.  P.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  Muranoni  most  have  occopied  the 
same  site  as  the  modem  town  of  Moraao,  on  a  con- 
siderable hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  still  runs  the 
high  road  from  Napkt  to  Reggio,  and  where  was 
situated  the  station  noticed  in  the  Itinerary.-  Near 
it  are  the  sources  of  the  river  CoecUe,  the  ancient 
Sybaris.  (Itm.  Ami.  pp.  105,  110;  Orell.  lucr. 
3308 ;  Romanelli,  ToL  i.  p.  387.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

MUHBOGI  (Mo^oTos  Ptd.  il  6.  §  52),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  southern 
neighbours  of  the  Cantabri,  are  the  same  as  tlie 
people  called  Tusmodioi  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  and 
Onisius  (vi.  21).  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Pliny  calls  Segisomo  a  town  of  tlie  Tar- 
modigi,  and  Ptolemy  calls  Deobrigula  a  town  of 
the  Murbogi;  while  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p. 
449)  these  two  towns  are  only  15  miles  apart. 
(Forbiger,  vol  iiL  p.  102.) 

MURGA'NTIA,  I.  A  dty  of  Samninm,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  calls  it  "  a  strong  dty  "  (validam 
nrbem,  z.  17),  notwithstanding  which  it  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  Boman  ocmsnl  P.  Dedus,  in  a 
■angle  day,  b.  c  296.  Its  position  is  fixed  by  Ro- 
manelli at  BateSce,  a  considerable  town  near  the 
sources  of  the  Fortore  (Frento),  in  tli;  territoiy  gf 
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the  Hirpini,  iboat  SO  miles  W.  of  Lnoerii.  An 
inacriptiaii  fixind  ban  would  lann  to  (ttcat  that 
Mnrgantia  existed  ■■  a  miinid]ml  tom  as  late  as 
tbe  reign  of  Sennu ;  bat  considerable  donbta  hare 
been  raised  of  ita  anthenticity.  (RomanelK,  vol.  iL 
p.  481 ;  Momnnen,  Topografit  degU  /rpmi,  ppi4, 
5;  in  Bull  ddt  Intt.  Arch.  1848.)  The  coins, 
with  an  Oscan  legend,  which  have  been  generally 
attribnted  to  Morgantia,  in  reality  belong  to  Teate. 
(FricdIInder,  (hhudte  MinttH,  f.  49.) 

S.  A  dtj  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  Tarionsly 
written  Margantia,Hnigaitia,  and  Morgantia.  [MoR- 
OAimA.]  [E-  H.  B.] 

MURGIS  (MotipTfT),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baedca, 
near  the  irontiera  of  Tarraconensia,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castnlo  to  Halaca,  probably  near  Pvatia  de 
la  GfutnBa  viga.  (PtoL  U.  4.  §  II ;  Plin.  ill  3. 
s.  4 ;  Itm.  Aid.  p.  405 ;  Dlnrt,  iL  1.  pw  358 ; 
Forbiger,  ui.  p.  56.) 

IfUKIAKE  (Movpuunl),  one  of  the  Una  districts 
of  Cataonia  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  of  Lariane- 
idne,  and  sontfa-west  of  Helitene.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  §  8),  and  must  not  be  con- 
fonndcd  with  Horimene.  [L.  S.] 

MURIUS  (JfaAr),  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Dnm 
(Draros),  which  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Peating. 
Table,  though  the  antiquity  of  the  name  is  nn- 
donbted,  and  attested  by  the  station  "  in  Mario,"  which 
W.1S  sitnated  on  the  road  leading  from  AngnsU 
Vindelicomm  through  Moricnm.  (Hnchar,  Nori- 
««.  I  p.  280.)  [L.  8.]- 

MUKOCINCTA,  an  imperial  Tilla  in  Paimonia, 
where  Valentinian  II.  was  residing  with  his  mother 
Jostina,  when  he  was  pnxiaimed  emperor,  (Amm, 
Marc.  xzz.  10.) 

MURSA  or  MITRSIA  (MoSjwo,  Motipirio),  also 
called  Harsa  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mnmlla 
(Henella)  or  Mnrea  Minor,  was  an  important  Boman 
colony,  {bonded  by  Hadrian  in  Lower  Pannooia,  and 
had  the  snmame  Aelia.  It  was  the  residence  of 
tbegoretnor  of  the  coantiy,  on  the  Dravos,  and  there 
the  nada  met  leading  from  Aqnincnm,  Celeia,  and 
Poetona  In  its  neighbonrhood,  Gallienus  gained  a 
rictoiy  orer  Ingebns;  and  Constantine  the  Great 
nude  the  town  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  A.D.  338.  Its 
modem  name  is  Euek,  the  cajntal  of  Sbnoma. 
(PtoL  ii.  16.  §  8,  viiL  7.  §  6 ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Caa. 
33  ;  Zorim.  ii.  43 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Koifha ;  Geogr. 
Bav.  IT.  19  ;  /t  AnL  pp.  243,  265,  267,  331;  It 
llierot.  p.  562  ;  OreUi,  Inmript  Noo.  3066,3281.) 

The  Leaser  Mum  (Harsa  Minor  or  Morsella) 
was  likewise  ritnated  in  Lower  Pannonia,  ten  miles 
to  the  wot  of  Muiaa  Major,  on  the  road  from  this 
latter  place  to  Poetorio,  near  the  modem  village  of 
Pelrowicz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  (PtoL 
iL  16.  §  7 ;  Geogr.  Bav.  it.  19 ;  It.  Biem.  p.  562; 
Tab.  Pad.)  [I"  8] 

HUBSELLA.    [MinsA.] 

MUBUS  CAXSABia  [HaLTnn,  voL  L  pw 
1042.] 

HUSA60RES  {VlmatfOfoi,  Pomp.  Mela,  n.  7. 
§  13),  three  islands  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Crete, 
the  pontion  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
8. 20):  "  Circnmvectis  Crinmetopon,  tres  Hasagores 
appelUtae."  In  Mr.  Pashley's  map  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Elaphtmria.  (fiway.  HiSck.  Knta,  vol.  i. 
pi  378.)  [E.B.J.] 

MCSABNA  (Wauaifn,  PtoL  vi.  21.  §  5,  vi.  8. 
§9;  Marcian.  ParipL  29 — S3,ap.Gtogr.Graec.MiH. 
ed.  Miiller,  1855),  a  spot  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia, 
as  may  be  iniemd  from  the  compariaoD  of  the  ao- 
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thoritiea.  Ptolemy  mentions  two  plaon  of  the  name, 
one  in  Gedrosia,  and  the  other  in  Caramania ;  bnt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  phus  is  in- 
tended. Artian  speaks  of  a  place  which  he  calls  t^ 
M^opra,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  occn  • 
pied  by  the  Ichtfayophagi  (/Hdfe.  26).  Vincent,  who 
has  examined  this  geograpliical  question  with  much 
care,  thinks  that  this  port  most  have  been  sitnated 
a  little  west  of  the  modimi  cape  Pntwmee  at  Patmee. 
(^Vogage  of  Ntardmi,  vol.  L  p.  242.)  The  difier- 
ence  of  pouticn  in  the  anoent  geographers  may  be 
accounted  ibr  by  the  6et  that  Mnsama  most  have 
been  on  the  boondary  between  Gedrosia  and  Cara- 
mania. Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  tribe,  whom  he  calls 
Musamaei  (}ltncafinuot,  vL  21.  §  4),  Then  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  people  who  lived 
around  Hosama.  [V.] 

MUSO'NES  (Amm.  Marc  zziz.  9.  §  37 ;  Ma^ 
cravyoi,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  24;  Musrini,  Plin.  t.  4. 
s.  4 ;  Musnnii,  Pent  Tab.),  a  Moorish  tribe,  who 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  Firmns.  (Amm.  Marc  Lc; 
comp.  StHaitin,  Lt  Beau,  Bat  Bn^pin,  toL  iiL 
p.  475.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSTI  (Mouort,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  33),  a  town  of 
Nnnndia,  which  the  Antonins  Itinerary  places  at  34 
M.  P.  (32  M.  P.  AMt.  Tab.)  from  Sicca  Veneiia, 
92  M.P.  fion  SofetnU,  86  M.  P.  from  Carthage, 
119  H.  P.  (by  Tipasa)  to  Oirta;  all  which  distanees 
(considering  that  the  roads  are  indirect)  agree  with 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Shaw  (True.  p.  179) 
and  Barth  {Wandenmgen,  p.  221)  at  'Abd.tr- 
Rabbi,  so  called  iram  the  tomb  of  a  "  Marabout." 
According  to  Vibins  Sequester  (de  Fhan.  p.  7), 
it  was  near  the  river  Bagradas;  but  Shaw  (Lc), 
who  flrat  discovered  the  aito,  by  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  a  stone  with  an  inscription 
bearing  the  ethnic  name  "  Hnsticenuum,"  spe^  of 
it  as  being  at  some  distance  from  the  present  coarse 
of  the  Mtjerdak.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSULA'MII  (Tac  Amn.  iL  52,  iv.  24 ;  Mimi'. 
XofUM,  PtuL  iv.  3.  §  24;  Misnlanii,  Pent  Toi.), 
a  Moorish  tribe,  whom  Ptolemy  ({,  e.)  plaoea  to  the 
S.  of  Cirta,  at  the  foot  of  Audnm.  Tacitus  {L  e.) 
gives  them  a  more  westerly  position,  and  des^'bes 
the  defeat  of  this  powofol  tribe  under  Tac&rinas, 
their  leader.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HUTE^UH,  a  pUee  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Vindobona  to  Celeia,  and  probably  occu- 
pying the  same  site  as  the  modem  Muam.  (^It. 
Ant.  pp.  233,  266  ;  Clover,  Vindd.  5.)       [L.  S.] 

MUTHUL,  a  river  of  Momidia,  which,  ftnm  ita 
being  in  the  division  belonging  to  Adheibal,  must  be 
looked  for  towanis  the  £.  of  that  country.  (Sail. 
JtV.  48.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUTINA  (Mowbi),  Strab.;  Hmini,  Pol.; 
Mo^uu,  PtoL :  EA.  Hntinensia;  itcdaui),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  sitnated  on  the  Via 
Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Bononia.  It  was 
35  miles  distant  from  the  ibrmer,  and  25  from 
the  latter  city.  (Stiab.  v.  p.  216;  Am.  Ant. 
p,  127;  /(m.  Bier.  p.  616.)  It  appean  to  have 
certainly  existed  previous  to  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  Bomana,  and  was  not  impro- 
bably of  Etruscan  origin.  Livy  tells  as,  that  the 
distiict  or  territory  in  which  it  was  sitnated,  was 
taken  fmn  the  Banana,  and  had  preriously  belonged 
to  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  xxzix.  65) ;  bnt  he  does 
not  mention  the  city.  Nor  do  we  know  at  what 
period  the  Utter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans, 
though  it  was  probably  during  the  Gaulish  War 
(B.C.  225—288),  as  we  find  it  in  their  ondistnrbcd 
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possession  shortly  after,  at  the  connnrncemrnt  of  the 
.Second  Funic  War,  b.c.  218.  At  that  period 
Miitioa  moiit  have  already  bean  a  considerable  place 
and  well  fortified ;  aa  ve  are  told  that,  when  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  Gauls  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  triumvirs  who  were  appointed  to 
found  the  new  colony  of  Flacentta,  and  compelled 
them  to  fly  for  safety,  they  took  refuge  within  the 
walla  of  Hutina,  which  afforded  them  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  (Lir. 
xii.  25,  26,  xxrii.  21 ;  Pol.  iii.  40.)  Polybins 
calls  it  at  this  period  a  Boman  cohm/;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  its  foundation  aa  such,  nor  does  Livy  ever 
allude  to  Uatina  as  a  colony,  where  he  expressly 
notices  those  of  Cremona  and  Flaoentia  (xzvii.  10). 
But  whether  it  had  been  fortified  by  the  Romans,  or 
was  a  regular  walled  city  ptevioosly  existing  (in 
which  case  it  must  have  been,  like  its  neighbour 
Bononia,  of  Etroscan  origin),  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  though  the  latter  suppceition  is  per- 
haps the  more  probable.  In  any  case  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Romans  not  only  during  the  Second 
Pooie  War,  but  thronghout  the  long  wan  which 
followed  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Lignrians. 
(Liv.  xxxr.  4,  6.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  final  da- 
feat  of  the  Boiana  in  b.c.  191,  on  which  occasion 
they  were  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  Unda, 
that  the  Romana  determined  to  secure  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  by  planting  then  the  two  colonies 
of  Farma  and  Hntina,  which  were  accordingly  es- 
tablished in  B.C.  183.  (Lir.  zxxix.  S5.)  They 
were  both  of  them  "  colonise  civinm  ;"  so  that  their 
inhabitants  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
Boman  citizens :  2000  settlerv  wen  planted  in  each, 
and  these  received  5  jugera  each  Ibr  their  portion. 
(LIt.  L  c.)  The  construction  of  the  great  military 
high  road  of  the  Via  Aemilia  a  few  years  beibre, 
B.C.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  must  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  foundation  of  these  new  colonies,  and 
became  tlie  chief  source  of  their  prosperity. 

But  shortly  after  its  foundation  Hntina  sustained 
a  severe  disaster.  The  Lignrians,  who  still  oc- 
cupied the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines  bor- 
dering on  the  Boian  territory,  in  b.c.  177  made  a 
Budden  descent  upon  the  new  colony,  and  not  only 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  actually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  itself.  This  was,  however,  re- 
covered with  little  difficulty  by  the  consnl  C.  Clau- 
dius, 8000  of  the  Ligurians  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  cdonists  r».established  in  the  possession  of 
Hntina.  (Liv.  zli.  14.  16.)  For  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  we  do  not  again  meet  with  its 
name  in  history ;  but  it  appears  that  it  must  have 
risen  rapidly  to  prosperitr,  and  become  on|B  of  the 
most  fiourishing  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
\t»  Aemilia.  Hence  it  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  When  Lepidus,  after  the  death  of 
Sulla,  B.  c.  78,  raised  an  insurrection  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  against  the  senate,  Uatina  was  almost  the 
only  place  which  was  able  to  oSsr  any  resiHtance  to 
the  arms  of  Pompeius,  and  was  held  aguust  him  by 
Bmtns  for  a  considerable  period.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
16.)  But  it  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained,  and 
the  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  after  the . 
death  of  Caeaar,  B.a  44,  that  liave  rendered  the 
name  of  Uutina  chiefly  celebrated  in  history,  and 
are  referred  to  by  Suetonius  under  the  name  of 
"  Bellnm  Motinense."  (Suet.  Aug.  9.)  On  that 
occasion  D.  Brutus,  to  whom  the  provmce  of  Cisal- 
pioe  Qaul  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate,  threw 
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himself  into  Mutina  with  three  legions  and  a  lai;ge 
body  of  auxiliary  troops.  Hera  he  was  besieged  by 
U.  Antonius  with  a  numerous  army ;  but  the  senate 
having  declared  against  the  latter,  the  two  consuls, 
Hirtius  and  Fansa,  as  well  as  the  young  Octavian, 
were  despatched  to  the  relief  and  succour  of  Bmtns. 
(Jan.  B.C.  43.)  Antonius  at  this  time  occupied 
Bononia,  as  well  aa  Farma  aad  Begium,  with  bi^ 
garrisons,  while  he  himself,  with  t^e  bulk  of  his 
forces,  maintained  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of 
Hntina.  Hirtius  on  his  arrival  seized  on  Clatema, 
while  Octavian  occupied  Fnrum  Comelii  (^Imola). 
From  thence  they  advanced  after  considerttble  de- 
lays, took  possessicn  of  Bononia,  and  approached 
Hntina  itself,  but  were  unable  to  open  commanica* 
tions  with  Brutus.  Heanwbile  the  other  oonsnl, 
C.  Pansa,  was  advancing  with  a  force  of  4  newly 
raised  legions  to  their  support,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Antonius,  at  a  place  called  Forum  Gal- 
lonun,  about  8  miles  from  Hutina  on  the  road  to 
Bononia.  [Fobuk  Gallokiiii.]  A  severe  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  Fansa  was  mortally  wounded; 
but  the  other  consul,  Hirtius,  having  fallen  on  An- 
tony's army  in  the  rear,  completely  defeated  it,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  camp  before  Uutina.  A 
second  battle  took  place  aam»  days  afterwarda 
(April  27,  B.a  43),  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  in 
which  Hirtius  was  slain;  but  the  forces  of  Antoniun 
were  again  worsted,  and  that  general  found  bunself 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  (which  had  now 
lasted  for  above  four  months),  and  retire  westward, 
with  a  view  of  crossing  the  Alps.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  49 — 51,  61,  65—72;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35—38; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  x.  11,  14,  30,  33,  HuL^.—Tvi.; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  «!;  Suet  Aig.  ID.) 

Mutina  was  evidently  at  this  period  a  flonrishin<; 
and  important  town,  as  well  as  strongly  fortified. 
Cicero  calls  it  "  firmissima  et  splendidissima  populi 
Bomani  colonia"  (^PhiL  v.  9);  and  these  praises  are 
confirmed  by  Appian  (£.  C.  iii.  49),  who  calls  it 
"  a  wealthy  city,"  as  well  aa  by  tlie  fact,  that  it  was 
capable  of  supporting  so  large  an  army  as  that  of 
Brutus  fur  so  long  a  time.  Uela,  also,  singles  out 
Uutina,  together  with  Bononia  and  Fatavium,  as  tlie 
most  opulent  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Mela,  ii.  4. 
§  2.)  The  same  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  Uutina  the 
numerous  body  of  senators  fbo  had  accwnpanied 
the  emperor  Olho  from  Rome,  in  A.  D.  69,  remained, 
while  Otho  himself  advanced  to  meet  the  generals  of 
Vitellius,  and  where  they  very  nearly  fell  victims  to 
the  animosity  of  the  soldiery,  on  the  first  news  of  his 
defeat  and  death.  (Tac  Hiit.  ii.  52—54.)  But 
with  this  exception,  we  meet  with  scarcely  any 
mention  of  Uutina  under  the  Boman  empire  until 
a  late  period,  though  the  still  extant  inscriptions 
attest  the  fact  of  its  continued  prosperity.  Some 
of  these  give  to  the  city  the  title  of  Colonia,  as 
do  also  Uela  and  Pliny.  (Hela,  L  c.  ;  Flin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20;  Cavedoni,  Mamti  Modeneti,  pp.  120,  165.) 
We  learn  also  from  Pliny  and  Strain,  that  it  wai 
famons  for  the  excellence  of  the  wool  produced  iu 
its  territoiy,  as  well  as  for  its  wine,  and  the 
city  itself  possessed  considerable  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  as  well  as  woollen  goods.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  218;  Flin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  zxxv.  12.  s.  46;  Colum. 
vii.  S.  §  3.) 

InA.D.  312,  Hntina  was  taken  by  Constantinc 
during  his  war  with  Uoxentius,  but  appeare  to  have 
suffered  but  little  on  this  occasion.  (Xazar.  Pantg. 
27.)    Before  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  bsUi 
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the  dtf  and  its  territor;  had  begun  to  fefl  aerrrely 
tke  calunitiM  that  were  pressing  upon  the  whole  i^ 
this  fertile  and  once  flonrishing  tract  of  conntrjr. 
In  Ik.  D.  377,  the  renuing  of  the  conquered  tribe  of 
the  Taifali  were  settled,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Gratianns,  in  the  country  around  Hutina,  Keginm, 
nnd  Farma  (Amm.  Marc  zzzi.  9.  §  4)  —  a  plain 
indication  that  the  population  was  already  deficient ; 
and  St,  Ambrose,  writing  not  long  after  the  same 
date,  describes  Mutina,  Reginm,  and  the  other  cities 
along  the  Aemilian  Way,  as  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
decay,  while  their  territories  were  uncultivated  and 
desolate.  (Ambnn.  Ep.  39.)  The  same  district 
again  suffensd  severely  in  a.d.  452,  from  the  ravages 
of  Attila,  who  laid  waste  all  the  cities  of  Aemilia 
with  fire  and  sword.  (Jliit  Mitceii.  xr.  p.  549.) 
They,  however,  survived  all  these  calamities,  from 
which,  nevertheless,  Hutina  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  severely  than  its  neighbours.  Under  the 
Lombard  kings,  it  became  the  frontier  city  of  their 
dominions  towards  the  Exarchate;  and  though  taken 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Manricins  in  S90,  it  was 
again  annexed  by  Agilulphus  to  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy.  (Mnratori,  Antig.  ItaL  Tol.  i.  p^  63.) 
At  this  period  it  fell  into  a  state  of  great  decay. 
P.  Diaconns,  who  mentions  Bononia,  Panna,  and 
Beginm  as  wealthy  and  flourishing  cities,  does  not 
even  notice  the  name  of  Hutina  (^Hiit.  Long.  ii.  18) ; 
and  a  writer  of  the  10th  century  draws  a  lament- 
abk  picture  of  the  oondition  to  which  it  was  ra- 
dnoed.  The  numerous  streams  which  irrigated  its 
territocy  having  been  then  neglected,  inundated  the 
whole  surrounding  tracts;  and  the  site  of  the  city 
bad  become  in  grvat  part  a  mere  morass,  in  which 
the  ruins  that  attested  its  ancient  grandeur,  were 
half  buried  in  the  mod  and  water.  (Mnrat.  Ant 
▼d.  it  ppl  154,  155.) 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  Modeaa 
again  rose  to  prosperity,  and  became,  as  it  has  ever 
since  continued,  a  flonrishing  and  opulent  dty. 
But  the  truth  of  the  description  above  cited  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  fiict,  that  the  lenuuns  of  the  andeot 
city  are  wholly  baried  under  the  aoemnnlations  of 
allovial  (oil  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  modem 
city  are  founded,  and  are  only  brought  to  light  from 
time  to  time  by  excavations.  (Hunt.  L  c.)  Large 
pottions  of  the  ruins  were  also  employed  at  various 
periods,  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches;  and  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
ar*  DOW  extant.  Bat  a  valnable  collection  of  sar- 
cophagi and  inscriptions,  discovered  at  various 
poiods  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city,  is  preserved 
in  the  museum.  These  have  been  fully  illustrated 
by  Cavedoni  in  his  Antiehi  Marmi  Modenai  (8vo. 
Modena,  1828),  in  which  work  the  facts  known 
coaccming  the  ancient  history  of  the  city  are  well 
bnmght  together. 

Modena  a  situated  between  the  river  Secchia, 
which  flows  abont  3  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  city, 
and  the  Paaaro,  about  the  same  distance  on  the  £. 
The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Scditehma, 
a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
eouiw.  The  Seeehia  is  probably  the  Gabellns  of 
Phoy;  but  seems  to  have  been  also  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Secia;  for  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
maiks  a  station  called  Pons  Secies,  5  miles  from 
Untina,  where  the  Aemilian  Way  crossed  this  river. 
(/<n.i?ier.  p.  616.)  The  Apennines  begin  to  rise 
about  10  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city;  and  the  ancient 
territory  of  Hutina  seems  to  have  included  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  these  mountains,  as  Pliny  notices 
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a  prodigy  which  occurred  "  in  agro  Untinensi," 
when  two  mountains  were  dashed  against  one 
another  with  great  violence,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  recoil  again  fratn  the  shock.  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85.) 
This  phenomenon,  which  ooenrred  in  B.  o.  91, 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  an  earthqiuke,  and  not, 
as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  of  a  volcanic  out- 
break. [E.  n.  B.] 

HUTUSOAE.    [Trebvla.  Mimwok.] 

MUTYCA.     [MoTTCui.] 

UUZA  (M^Ca,  Arrian;  liovva  und  Mai$C<>  liato- 
plor,  Ptol.),  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab^el-Mandeb,  in  the  country  of  Elisari : 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  lung.  74°  SO*,  lat  14*^;  or  30' 
west,  and  2°  north  of  Ocelis  COniXis  tfiroplar) 
close  to  the  straits.  (Ptol.  vii.  15.  p.  152.)  Hestates 
that  its  longest  day  is  12^  honn,  that  it  is  1'  east  of 
Alexandria.snd  within  the  tropics  (viii.  Tab.  vi.  Asiae, 
p.  241);  Pliny  (vi.  23)  names  Musa  as  the  tliird 
port  of  Arabia  Felix  '  quern  Indica  navigatio  nun  petit, 
nee  nisi  turis  odoramque  Arabicoram  mercatoras." 
The  author  of  the  Peripbu  frequently  alludes  to  it, 
and  gives  a  full  account  of  it  and  its  trade.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  sontbemmost  gulf  of  this 
coast,  a  regular  mart;  inhabited  altogether  by  Arab 
mariners  and  merchants,  distant  about  12,000  sta- 
dia from  Berenice  to  the  south,  and  SOO  north 
of  the  straits.  (Vincent,  Periphit,  p.  296.  n.  100; 
Gosselin,  lUekereha,  ^e.  tome  ii.  pp.  265,  266.) 
It  was  not  only  an  emporium  of  Indian  merchan- 
dise— a  manifest  contradiction  of  Pliny's  state- 
ment already  cited— but  had  an  export  trade  of  its 
own.  It  was  distant  three  days'  jonmey  from  the 
dty  of  Save  (2ai!i)),  which  was  situated  inland,  in 
the  conntiy  of  Maphoriiis.  It  had  no  proper  harboor, 
but  a  good  roadstead,  and  a  sandy  ancbonge.  It* 
principal  import  trade  was  in  fine  and  common  pur- 
ple cloth;  Arab  dresses  with  sleeves — probably  the 
kemb —  some  plain  and  common,  others  embroidered 
with  needlework  and  in  gold;  saffron  ;  an  aroma- 
tic plant,  named  cypems  (jtiripoi)  ;  fine  linen ; 
long  robes— the  cliit;  quilts;  stripnl  girdles ;  per- 
fumes of  a  middling  qiudity;  spede  in  abundance; 
and  small  quantities  of  wine  and  grain,  for  the 
country  grew  but  little  wheat,  and  more  wine.  To 
the  king  and  tyrant  were  given  horses,  pack-mnles, 
vessels  of  silver  and  brass,  and  costly  raiment.  Be- 
sides the  above  named  artides  of  merchandise,  which 
wen  chiefly  supplied  to  its  markets  from  Adnle,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  the  great  emporinm  of  African 
produce  [Aduue],  Musa  exported  a  predous  myrrh 
cf  native  growth,  an  aromatio  gum,  which  the  author 
names  ataicr^  igtipiunaia,  and  a  white  marble  or 
alabaster  (AiiTtot).  (Airian,  PeripL  ap.  Hntbon. 
Geogr.  Mm.  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  14.)  Vessels  from  this 
port  visited  all  the  principal  mercantile  towns  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia.  Bochart's  identification  of  thia 
Musa  with  the  Mesha  mentioned  by  Hoses,  as  one 
ezti«ne  point  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs^ — Sephar  being 
the  other  (Gen.  x.  30), — is  thought  by  Mr.  Porster 
to  be  nntenable,  on  aoooont  of  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  it  would  confine  this  hurge  and  important 
race;  for  the  site  of  Sephar  is  clearly  ascertained. 
[Haphobitab;  Saproritae.]  (Geogr.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94.)  U.  Gosselin  (lUtkarclU;  4v. 
tome  ii.  p.  89)  asserts  that  this  once  most  cele- 
brated and  frequented  port  of  yeinen  is  now  more 
than  six  leagnes  from  the  sea,  and  is  replaced  as  a  port 
by  Mokka,  tlie  foundation  of  which  dates  bock  no  mora 
than   400   years  (Niebuhr,    IViya^  en   AraUe, 
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tome  t  p,  349);  u  indeed  he  maintuiu,  that  some 
nf  tlie  inaritime  towiu  of  the  ocut  of  Bedjae  ud 
Ytmat  date  mora  tium  400  or  500  jan  ftom  their 
fooadation,  and  that  the  towna  vhoee  walla  wen 
once  waahed  by  the  waten  of  the  gulf,  and  which 
owed  their  exiatenoe  to  their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  hare 
disappeared  since  its  retirement,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whose  soil  was  sufSciently  fertile  to  maintain 
their  inhabitants.  In  a  sandy  and  arid  country  these 
were  necessarily  few,  so  that  then  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  that  can  be  clearly  identified  with  ancient 
sites.  Among  these  Jfuaa  still  exists  nnder  its  an- 
cient name  unchanged  (lb.  pp.  238,  839,  284)  at 
the  required  distance  from  the  Straita  of  BtA-tl- 
MamM),  viz.  300  stadia,  reckoning  SOO  stadia  to  a 
degree.  (lb.  pp.  269,  270.)  Vincent  makes  it 
short  of  40  miles.  {Peripbu,  p.  319.)  In  the 
middle  ages  when  the  sea  had  already  retired  from 
Mnsa,  another  town  named  Motet  or  Matuidj  was 
bnilt  as  a  seaport  in  its  stead,  which  seems  to  have 
nanrped  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  town,  and  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  some  geographers.  This 
Mouk  still  exists,  in  its  turn  abandoned  by  the  sea; 
but  about  25'  north  of  the  true  position  of  Miaa. 
(lb.  p.  270.)  "  The  mart  of  remen  at  the  present 
day  is  Motto.  .  .  .  Twenty  miles  inhmd  from 
MoUa  Niebnhr  discovered  a  Moota  still  existing, 
which  he  with  great  probability  anppoaes  to  be  the 
ancient  mart,  now  carried  inland  to  this  distance  by 
the  recesuon  of  the  coast,"  (Vincent,  L  e.  p.  315.) 
There  is  a  cirenmstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  of  the 
roadstead  of  MoUa,  which  coincides  with  a  state- 
ment cited  from  Arrian  with  regard  to  Muza.  Bruce 
says  that "  the  cables  do  not  rub,  because  the  bottom 
is  sand,  while  it  is  coral  in  almost  every  other  port' 
(lb.  p.  SIS.  n.  142.)  Moota  itself  Niebnhrfonnd  to 
be  6)  hours  =4)  Geiman  miles,  due  east  of  MolAa, 
at  the  commencement  al  the  mountain  country,  the 
intervening  space  being  extremely  dry  and  thinly 
peopled.  It  is  an  ordinary  village,  badly  built,  only 
recommended  by  its  water,  whi(£  is  drunk  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  Moiha.  (  Vat/age  en  Arabia, 
tome  i.  PPL  296,  297;  Oetcription  de  fArMt, 
pp.  194,  195.)  [G.  W.] 

MUZIRIS  (fSov(tplt,  Peripi.  M.  Erytlir.  c.  54, 
p.  297,  op.  Gtogr.  Graee.  Mm.  ed.  MUller,  1855),  a 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindottan,  sitnated  between 
Tyndis  and  Nelcynda,  and  at  the  distance  of  500 
stadia  from  either,  where,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Feriplns,  ships  came  from  Ariaca  and  Greece 
(that  is,  Alexandria).  Ptolemy  calls  it  an  empo- 
rium (vii.  1.  §  8),  and  places  it  in  Limyrica.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Mmtgalon,  and  which  is  still  a  considerable 
port.  [v.] 

UT'CALB  (MvmiXii),  the  westenmiost  bnmch  of 
Mt.  Hesogis  in  Lydia ;  it  forms  a  high  ridge  and 
terminatee  in  a  promontory  called  Trofrylium,  now 
cape  S.  Maria.  It  runs  out  into  the  sea  jnst  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Samoa,  iixnn  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  channel  seven  stadia  in  breadth.  It 
"was  in  this  channel,  and  on  the  nuunland  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Mycale,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated, 
in  B.  a  479.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale  there  was  a  town  called  Mycale  or 
Mycallessus,  for  Stephanns  Byz.  («.  r.)  and  Scylax 
(p.  37)  spoOc  of  a  town  of  Mycale  in  Caria  or 
Lydia.  The  whole  range  of  Mount  Mycale  now 
b«n  the  name  of  Smuun.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  8S9 ; 
Hered.  i.  148,  vii.  80,  iz.  96 ;  Thnc.  i.  14,  89 ; 
viii.  79  ;  Diod.  ix.  34 ;  Pans.  r.  7.  §  3,  vii.  4.  §  1 ; 
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Strab.  ziii.  pp.  631, 629;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  13;  Agathem. 
p.  3.)  [L.S.] 

MYCALESSUS  {HwaAnaais  :  EA.  MmcoXifir. 
trios),  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  {IL  il.  498,  Hymn.  ApoU.  224.)  It  was 
said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  cow,  which 
was  guiding  Cadmus  and  his  comrades  to  Thebes, 
lowed  (^iitmt^ctro)  in  this  place.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§4.)  In  B.C.  413,  some  Thracians,  wham  the 
Athenians  wen  sending  home  to  their  own  ooontry, 
were  landed  on  the  Enripua,  and  surprised  Myca- 
lessus.  They  not  only  sacked  the  town,  bnt  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  not  sparing  even  the 
women  and  children.  Tbocydides  says  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  bad  ever 
be&llen  any  city.  (Thuc  vii.  29 ;  Paus.  L  23.  §  3.) 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404)  calls  Hyealessns  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  places  it  npou  the 
road  from  Tbebes  to  Cbalds.  In  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias  it  bad  ceased  to  exist ;  and  this  writer  saw 
the  ruins  of  Harma  and  Mycalessns  on  his  road  to 
Chalds.  (Pans.  ix.  19.  §  4.)  Pansanias  mentions 
a  temple  of  Demeter  Mycaleaaia,  standing  in  the 
territory  of  the  dty  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  Euripos,  by  which  he  evidently 
meant  south  of  the  strait.  The  only  other  indication 
of  the  position  of  Mycalessns  is  the  statement  of 
Thucydidea  ite."),  that  it  was  16  stadia  distant 
from  the  Hermaenm,  which  was  on  the  sea-shors 
near  the  Euripnsi  It  is  evident  from  these  accounts, 
that  Hyealessns  stood  dear  the  Euripus ;  and  Leake 
fkxat  it,  with  gnat  probability,  npcn  the  height 
immediately  above  the  southern  bay  of  Fgripo, 
where  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city  stDl  re- 
main. (iViff-iAem  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp^  249,  seq., 
264.)  It  is  true,  aa  Leake  remarks,  that  this  posi- 
tion does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  Mycalessua  was  on  the  road  from  Tbebes  to 
Chalcis,  since  the  above-mentioned  rains  are  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  road;  bnt  Strabo 
writes  loosely  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen. 
Mycalessus  is  also  mentioned  in  Stnb.  iz.  pp.  405, 
410 ;  Pans.  !v.  7.  a.  12. 

HYGE'NAE,  a  town  in  Grata,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  attributed  by  an  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age  (Veil.  Paterc  i.  I)  to  Agamemnon. 

Hardnin  (ad  Plin.  iv.  12)  proposed  to  read 
Mycenae  for  Mtbuta,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  dty 
of  Crete  in  the  text  of  Pliny  (L  e.).  Sieber  ( Aeue, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280)  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
remains  of  this  dty  at  a  place  called  Maca  or 
Matii,  on  the  river  Anm/r6.  (HSck,  Kreta,  vol.  i. 
p.  435.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYCE'NAE,  sometimes  MTCE'NE  (Mwr^nu; 
MMr4i^,Hom./i.iv.52:  £(A.  Hinn7»ibi,  Mycenaens, 
Mycenensis:  Kharviti),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Agamemnon.  It  is  sitnated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Argoa  upon  a  rugged  hdght, 
which  is  shut  in  by  two  commanding  summits  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  border  thb  side  of  the 
Argeian  plaiiu  From  its  retired  position  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  (OdL  iii.  263)  as  sitnated  in  a  re- 
cess (^xv)  of  ^  Argdan  land,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  modem  writers  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  andents,  however,  derived  the  name  from  an 
eponymous  heroine  Mycene,  danghter  of  Inachus,  or 
from  the  word  livxris,  for  which  various  reasons  were 
assigned.  (Pans.  iL  17.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  The 
peaition  was  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  first 
place  it  commanded  the  upper  part  of  the  great  Ar- 
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gam  plain,  which  spread  out  nnder  its  wnlls  towards 
the  west  and  soath ;  and  secondly  the  most  import- 
ant rmds  fma  the  Corinthian  gnlf,  the  roads  from 
Phlios,  Nemea,  Cleonae,  and  Corinth,  unite  in  the 
iDonntains  above  Mycenae,  and  pass  nnder  the  height 
npon  which  the  city  stands.  It  was  said  to  hare 
been  bailt  by  Persens  (Strab.  viii.  p.  377  ;  Paos.  ii. 
15.  §  4,  ii.  16.  §  3),  and  its  massive  walls  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  Hence 
Euripides  calls  Mycenae  viXiciia  Iltpcitis,  KuxAar- 
wimr  Ttinr  X*f^  Up^-  **  -^^  1500).  It  was 
the  bvoQiite  residence  of  the  Pelopidas,  and  nnder 
Agamenmon  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  Greece. 
Hence  it  is  called  waAif;[rpvffOi  by  Homer  (ViLvii.  180, 
xi.  46),  who  abo  gives  it  the  epithets  of  tbfuirruM 
{II  iv.  52)  and  •lirrf/urov  rroXiafao  (IL  iL  569). 
Ita  greatness  belongs  only  to  the  berac  age,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  after  the  return  of 
the  Heradeidae  and  the  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in 
Argos,  which  then  became  the  first  city  in  the  plain. 
Mycenae,  however,  maintained  its  independence,  and 
sent  some  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  although  the  Ar- 
givea  kept  aloof  from  the  common  canse.  Eighty 
Mycenaeans  were  present  at  Thermopylae  (Herod. 
Tu.  202),  and  400  of  their  citizens  and  of  the  Tiryn- 
thiana  fought  at  Platseae  (Herod,  ix.  38).  In 
B.C.  468,  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  resolving  to  bring 
the  whole  district  under  their  sway,  laid  siege  to 
Mycenae ;  but  the  massive  walls  resisted  all  their 
attacks,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recoum  to 
a  blockade.  Famine  at  length  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  abandon  the  city;  more  than  half  of  them 
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took  refu^^e  in  Macedonia,  and  the  remainder  in  Cle- 
onae and  Ceryneia.  (Uiud.  xi.  65 ;  Sirab.  viil. 
pp.  372,377;  Pans.  iL  16.  §5,  v.  23.  §  3,  vii.  25. 
§  3,  viii.  27.  §  1 .)  From  this  time  Mycenae  remained 
uninhabited,  for  the  Argives  took  care  that  this 
strong  fortress  should  remain  desolate.  Strabn,  how- 
ever, committed  a  gmis  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  Mycenae  extant  in  his 
time  (viii.  p.  372).  The  ruins  were  visited  by  Pan- 
sanias,  who  gives  the  following  aocoimt  of  them  (ii. 
15,  16):— "Returning  to  the  paaa  of  the  Tretus, 
and  (bllowing  the  road  to  Argos,  you  have  the  ruins 
of  Mycenae  on  the  left  hand.  Several  parts  of  the 
enclosure  remain,  and  among  them  is  the  gate  upon 
which  the  lions  stand.  These  also  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  bnilt  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
fat  Proelus.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  city  there  is 
a  fountain  named  Perseia,  and  subterraneous  build- 
ings (broyaia  olKoiofi-iinara)  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There 
are  likewise  the  tumbs  of  Atreus,  of  his  charioteer 
Kurymedon,  of  Eleotra,  and  a  sepulchre  in  common 
of  Teledamns  and  Pelops,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
twin  sons  of  Caseandn.  But  Clytaemneetra  and 
Aegisthus  were  buried  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walls,  being  thought  unworthy  of  burial  where  Aga- 
memnon lay.* 

The  ruins  of  Mycenae  are  still  very  extensive, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Tiryns,  an  more 
ancient  than  those  of  any  otiier  city  in  Greece.  They 
belong  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  genaine  relioi 
of  the  beroie  age. 


PLAie  OF  TUB  BUIS8  OF  MYCEXAE. 

A.  Acropolil.  B.  Gale  nf  Lioni.  I      D.  Sitbterraneoui  building. 

C.  SulMerraneoot  building,  uiiuU;  called  IbaTreuurj         E.  Village  of  Kbanttl. 
of  Alrcus.  I 


Mycenae  consisted  of  an  Acropolis  and  a  lower 
town,  each  defended  by  a  wall.  The  Acropolis  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  projecting 
from  a  higher  mountain  behind  it  The  lower  toira 
lay  on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  hill,  on  either 
side  of  which  runs  a  torrent  from  ca-st  to  west. 
The  Acropolis  is  in  form  of  an  irrcguUr  triangle. 


of  which  the  base  fironts  the  south-west,  and  the 
apex  the  east  On  the  southern  side  the  cliffs  are 
almost  precipitous,  overhanpng  a  deep  gorge;  but 
on  the  northern  side  the  descent  is  less  steep  and 
mgced.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  rather  more  than 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  around  the  edge  the  ruined 
walls  of  tlie  Acropolis  still  exist  in  their  entije  cir- 
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cuit,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  email  open  cpace  above 
the  precipitoua  cliff  on  the  aoDtbern  side,  which  per- 
haps m*  never  defended  b;  a  wall.  The  walla  are 
more  {leifect  tlian  those  of  an;  other  fbrtnse  in 
Greece;  in  aome  pUces  they  are  15  or  20  feet  high. 
They  are  built  of  the  dark-coloured  limestone  of  the 
anrronDdinK  mountains.  Some  parts  of  the  walls 
are  built,  like  those  of  Tiryns,  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  irregulur  shape,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
fit  them  into  one  another,  and  the  gaps  being  filled 
np  with  smaller  stones.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walla  consists  of  polygonal  stones,  skilfully  hewn  and 
fitted  to  one  another,  and  their  faces  cnt  so  as  to 
give  the  masonry  a  smooth  appearance.  The  walls  also 
present,  in  a  few  parts,  a  third  species  of  masonry, 
in  which  the  stones  are  oonstrocted  of  blocks  of 
nearly  quadrangubr  shape ;  this  is  the  case  in  the 
approach  to  the  Gats  of  Lions.  This  diflerence  in 
the  masonry  of  the  walls  has  been  hekl  to  prove 
that  they  were  constructed  at  diflisrent  ages;  but 
more  recent  investigations  amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Italy  has  shown  that  this  difiisience  in  the  style 
of  masonry  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  teat  of 
the  comparative  antiqui^  of  walls;  and  Col.  Hnre 
has  justly  remarked  tliat,  as  tliere  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions  is 
of  the  same  remote  antiquity  as  the  remainder  of  the 
&bric,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  coatom  with 
these  primitive  builders  to  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tioD  to  symmetry  and  regularity  in  the  more  orna- 
mental portions  of  their  work. 

The  chief  gate  of  the  Acropolis  is  at  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall.  It  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  is  approached  by  a 
passage  50  feet  long  and  30  wide,  formed  by  that 
wall  and  by  another  wall  exterior  to  it  The  opening 
of  the  gateway  widens  &am  the  top  downwards;  but 


MYCENAE. 

at  least  two-thirds  of  its  height  ate  now  buried  in 
ruins.  The  width  at  the  top  of  the  door  is  9|  feet. 
This  door  was  formed  of  two  massive  upright.-:, 
covered  with  a  tliird  block,  1 5  feel  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  7  inches  hi|;h  in  the  middle,  but  di- 
minishing at  the  two  ends.  Above  this  bkxk  is  a 
triangular  gap  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  formed  by 
an  oblique  approximation  of  the  side  courses  of  stone, 
continued  from  each  extremity  of  the  lintel  to  aii 
apex  above  ita  centre.  The  vacant  space  is  occupied 
by  a  block  of  stone,  10  fleet  high,  12  broad,  and  2 
thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  sculptured  two 
lions  in  low  relief,  standing  on  their  hind-legs,  upon 
either  side  of  a  covered  pillar,  upon  which  they  rest 
their  fure-feeL  The  column  becomes  broader  in- 
wards the  top,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  capital, 
fonned  of  a  row  of  four  circles,  endooed  between  two 
parallel  fillets.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are  gooe, 
together  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  that  snrmoonted 
the  column.  The  block  of  stone,  from  which  the 
lions  are  sculptured,  is  said  by  Leake  and  other 
accurate  observers  to  be  a  kind  of  green  basalt;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  We  learn  from  Mure 
(Tinir  in  Greect,  vol.  ii.  p.  32i)'that  the  block  is 
of  the  same  paloabino,  or  dove-ooloored  limestane,  of 
which  tJba  native  rock  mainly  consists,  and  that  the 
erroneous  impression  has  been  darired  from  the 
colour  of  the  polished  surface,  which  has  received 
from  time  and  the  weather  a  blueish  green  hue. 
The  column  between  the  lions  is  ths  customary 
symbol  of  Apollo  Agyiens,  the  protector  of  doon  and 
gates.  (Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  5.)  This  is  alsoprored 
by  the  invocation  of  Apollo  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus  (1078,  1083,  1271),  and  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles  (1374),  in  both  of  which  tragedies  tba 
scene  is  laid  in  front  of  this  gate. 


(iATE  UF  THE   LIONS  AT  MYCLNAE. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  this  pair  of  lions 
stands  to  the  art  of  Greece  somewhat  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  her  litera- 
ture; the  one,  the  only  extant  specimens  of  tlie 
plastic  skill  of  her  mythical  era,  the  other,  the  only 
genuine  memorials  of  its  chivalry  and  its  song.  The 
best  observers  remark  that  the  animals  are  in  a  style 
of  art  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  they  have  littie 
or  nothing  of  that  dry  linear  Bti0nes8  which  charac- 
terises the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
almost  every  country,  and  present  consequently  as 


little  resemblance  to  the  Archaic  style  of  the  Hel- 
lenic works  of  a  later  period  as  to  those  of  Egypt 
itself.  "  The  special  peculiarities  of  their  execu- 
tion are  a  certain  solidity  and  rotundity  amounting 
to  clumsiness  in  the  Hinbs,  as  compared  with  the 
bodies.  The  hind-legs,  indeed,  are  more  like  those 
of  elephants  than  lions;  the  thiglis,  especially,  are 
of  immense  bulk  and  thickness.  This  unfa%-onr- 
able  feature,  however,  is  compensated  by  much 
natural  ease  and  dignity  of  attitude.  The  turning 
of  the  body  and  shoulders  is  admirable,  combining 
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■trength  with  elegann  in  the  happest  proportionfi. 
The  bellies  of  both  are  slender  in  oompariaon  with 
the  reat  of  the  figure,  eapeciall;  of  the  one  on  the 
right  of  the  beholder.  The  mnaclei,  sinews,  and 
Jointa,  though  Uttle  detailed,  are  indicated  with 
mneh  spirit.  The  finish,  both  in  a  mcrhanical  and 
artjstieal  point  of  riev,  is  excellent ;  and  in  passing 
the  hand  orer  the  aniface,  one  is  struck  with  the 
smooth  and  easj  blending  of  the  masses  in  ereiy 
portion  of  the  figure."    (Mare,  toI.  ii.  p.  171.) 

Besides  the  great  Gate  of  Lions,  there  was  a 
smaller  gate  or  poeteni  on  the  northern  side  of  tho 
Acropolis,  the  approach  to  which  was  fortified  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  leading  to  the  great  gate. 
It  is  eoDstnieted  of  three  great  stones,  and  is  5  feet 
4  inches  wide  at  the  top. 

Near  the  Gate  of  Lions  the  wall  of  the  lower 
rit7  may  be  traced,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  In 
tlie  lower  town  are  foor  snbterraneous  bnildings, 
which  are  eridentlj  the  same  as  those  deacribed  by 
Panaanias,  in  which  the  Atitidae  deposited  their 
tnaaares.  Of  these  the  largest,  called  hj  the  learned 
the  "  TreasniT  of  Atrens,"  and  bj  the  Greek  ciceroni 
the  "  Grave  of  Agamemnon,"  is  situated  under  the 
aqnednct  which  now  conveys  the  water  from  the 
stream  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  to  the 
TiBage  of  KharvdiL  (See  Pkn,  C.)  This  building 
is  in  nearlj  a  periiect  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
approached  bj  a  passage  now  in  ruins,  and  containa 
two  chambers.  The  passage  leads  into  a  large 
chamber  of  a  conical  fonn,  about  SO  feet  in  width 
and  40  in  heieht;  and  in  this  chamber  there  is  a 
doorwav  leading  into  a  small  interior  apartment. 
The  gronnd-plan  and  a  section  of  the  building  are 
figured  in  the  Diet  ofAiaiq.  p.  1 127.  The  doorway 
tennimiting  the  passage,  which  leads  into  the  large 
chamber,  is  8  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  widen- 
ing a  little  from  thence  to  the  bottom.  "  On  the 
ontside  before  each  door-post  stood  a  semi-column, 
having  a  base  and  capital  not  nnlike  the  Tuscan 
order  in  profile,  but  enriched  with  a  very  elegant 
seolptnTed  ornament,  chiefly  in  a  ligiag  form,  which 
was  continned  in  vertical  compartments  over  the 
whole  shaft  Those  omsments  have  not  the  smallest 
tesemblanoe  to  anything  else  found  in  Greece,  but 
they  have  some  similitude  to  the  Fersepolitau  style 
of  Ecolpture."  (Leake,  Mono,  voL  ii.  p.  374.)  Then 
are  remains  of  s  second  snbterraneous  building  near 
the  Gate  of  Lions  (Phm,  D) ;  and  those  of  the  two 
others  are  lower  down  the  hill  towards  the  west. 

There  hss  been  considerable  discossion  among 
modem  schoUrs  respecting  the  purpose  of  those  snb- 
teiianeous  bnildfaigs.  The  statement  of  Pansanios, 
that  they  were  the  tnasuries  of  the  Atrsidae,  was 
generally  accepted,  till  Mure  pnblisbed  an  tamj  in 
the  Rhtiauchia  ilvdeum  for  1839  (voL  yL  f.  240), 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  that  all  inch 
buildings  wers  the  fiunily  vaults  of  the  ancient 
heroes  by  whom  they  were  constructed.  In  the 
great  edifice  at  Mycenae  he  supposes  the  inner  apart- 
ment to  have  beoi  the  burial-place,  and  the  outer 
vault  the  heronm  or  ssnctnaiy  of  the  deceased.  This 
opinion  hss  been  adopted  by  most  modem  scholars, 
but  has  been  combated  by  Leake,  who  adheres  to 
the  ancient  doctrine.  (Afepoimeniica,  p.  256.)  The 
two  q>inions  may,  however,  be  to  some  extent  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  the  inner  chamber  was  the 
bnrial-place,  and  that  the  outer  contained  the  arms, 
jewels,  sod  other  omamentii  most  prized  by  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  in  all 
ages  for  the  dead  to  carry  with  them  to  their  tombs 
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a  portion  of  their  property;  and  in  the  heroic  ages 
the  burial-places  of  the  powerful  mleis  of  Mycena* 
may  bare  been  adorned  with  such  splendour  that 
the  name  of  Treasuries  was  given  to  their  tombs. 
There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  believing,  from  the 
remains  of  brazen  nails  found  in  tlie  large  chamber 
of  the  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  that  the  interior  snr- 
&C0  of  the  chamber  was  covered  with  brazen  plates. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lower  town  stands  the  modern 
village  of  Kkarv&ti.  (I^eake,  Uorta,  vol.  ii.  p.  365, 
seq.;  Mure,  Tour  m  Gntot,  voL  ii.  p.  163,  seq,| 
Cnrtins,  Pdopamtiot,  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  acq.) 

MYCEW.    [MAiiBirrAHiA.] 

MYCHU&     [BcLiB.] 

MT'CONUS  (MtWenif:  Etk.  Kmirios:  Miko- 
Ho),  a  small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  E.  of 
Dekw,  and  N.  of  Naxos.  Pliny  says  (iv.  12.  s.  22) 
that  it  is  15  miles  from  Deles, which  is  much  greater 
than  the  real  distance;  but  Scjiaz  (p.  55)  mora 
correctly  describes  it  as  40  stadia  fnan  Rheneia,  the 
island  W.  of  Delos.  Hyconns  is  about  10  miles  in 
length,  and  6  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  in  moat 
parts  a  barren  rock,  whence  Ovid  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  humilii  (^Met.  vii.  463) ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  in 
antiquity  a  bad  reputation  on  account  of  their  ava- 
rice and  meanness  (Athen.  i.  pi  7  ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb MiMtdviai  ylrtai,  Zenoh.  Prov.  v.  21 ;  Snidas, 
Hesch.,  Phot.).  The  rocks  of  Hyconus  are  granite, 
and  the  sunimita  of  the  hills  are  strewn  wjtb  im- 
mense blocks  of  this  stone.  This  ciministance 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  foble  that  the  gianta  sub- 
dued by  Hercules  lay  under  Myconus;  whence  came 
the  proverb,  "  to  put  all  things  under  Hyconiu,," 
applied  to  those  who  ranged  nnder  one  class  thingit 
naturally  separate.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Steph.  B. 
I.  v.)  The  tomb  of  the  Locrian  Ajax  was  akio 
shown  at  Hyconus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lgeophr.  401.)  Of 
the  history  of  the  island  we  have  no  account,  except 
the  statsment  that  it  was  colonised  from  Athens,  by 
the  Nelide  Uippocles.  (Zenob.  v.  17;  Schol.  ad 
Diong:  Per.  ap.  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  37,  Hud- 
son.)  Hyconus  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  118)  and  Thucydides  (iii.  29).  Andent 
writers  reUte,  aa  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Myco- 
nus, that  the  inhabitants  lost  their  hair  at  an  early 
age.  (Strab.  I.  c\  Plin.  xL  .87.  s.  47;  "  Hyconi 
calva  omnis  juventus,"  Dmat.  ad  Ter.  Hecgr.  iii.  4. 
19.)  The  highest  mountain,  which  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  iiiland,  has  a  summit  with  two  pesks, 
whence  it  is  called  Dimastns  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22). 
The  promontory  of  PHORiiia  {/tofSia,  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§  29)  wss  probably  on  the  eastern  uds  of  the 
island.  ScyUix  mentions  two  dties  (Mimrot,  aSm 
WwoXu,  p.  22).  Of  these  one  called  Myomns 
occnpird  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  which  ]ireaents, 
however,  scarcely  any  ancient  remains.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  other  town  are  imknown.  The 
coins  of  Myconus  are  rare;  and  in  general  very  few 
remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  any  part  rf  the 
island.  (Boas,  Btitm  atfden  Griechuohen  Inidn, 
Tol.  ii.  pi  28,  seq.) 

MY'GDOKES  (M^nt),  a  tribe  dwelling  in 
Bithynia,  abont  the  river  Odryssea  and  the  coast  of 
the  Propontjs,  but  extending  into  Hysia,  where  they 
occupied  the  district  about  Mount  Olympus  and 
lake  Dascylitis.  They  had  immigrated  into  A^ia 
Minor  from  Thrace,  but  were  afterwards  snbdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Bitbynians.  (Strab.  vii,  p.  295, 
xii.  pp.  564,  575.)  The  district  inhabited  by  them 
was  called  Mvgdonia.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  550,  558,  576 
I'Un.  V.  41  i  Solin.  40,  42.)  [L.  S.] 
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HYGIXyNIA  (Mvyloria:  EUL  Miyimts,  Steph. 
B.),  a  district  of  Uacadanim,  which  comprehended 
the  [lUina  raund  Theaaalonica,  together  with  the 
mlkgrs  of  KlimU  end  Berilaa,  extending  tomuda 
the  E.  u  fiv  u  the  Azios  (Herod.  viL  123),  and 
including  the  Lake  Bolbe  to  the  E.  (Thac.  i.  58.) 
To  the  N.  it  was  joined  by  Creetonia,  for  the  Echi- 
doi-tu,  which  flowed  into  tlie  gnlf  near  the  manibes 
of  the  Azios,  hid  its  aooroei  in  Creatonia  (Herod, 
vii.  124),  while  the  pass  of  Anion  or  Arethnsa 
was  probably  the  boondary  of  Mygdonia  towards 
Bisaltia.  The  maritime  part  of  Hygdooia  formed 
a  district  called  Amphazitis,  a  distinction  which 
finit  occara  in  Polybius  (t.  98),  who  divides  all  the 
great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Theimaic  gnlf  into 
Amphazitis  and  Bottiaea,  and  which  is  found  three 
centuries  later  in  Pfademy  (iii.  13.  §  36>  The 
latter  introduces  Amphazitis  twice  under  the  snb- 
diTisions  of  Hacedonia,— in  one  instance  placing 
under  that  name  the  moatlis  of  the  Echidonia  and 
Azius,  with  Theaaalonica  as  the  only  town,  which 
agrees  with  Polybius,  and  particularly  with  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  330).  In  the  other  place,  Ptolemy  inclndea 
Stagura  and  Arethnsa  in  Amphazitia,  which,  if  it 
be  correct,  would  indicate  that  a  pntion  of  Am- 
phazitia, very  distant  firam  the  Azius,  was  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a  part  of  Uygdonia;  but  as 
this  is  improbable,  the  word  is  perhaps  an  error  in 
the  tazt  The  original  inhabitants,  the  Hygdooians, 
were  a  tribe  belonging  to  (be  great  Thradan  race, 
and  were  powerful  enoogh  to  bequeath  their  name 
to  it,  even  after  the  Macedonian  conqneat  (Thuc. 
ii.  99.)  The  cities  of  thia  district  ware  TassaA- 
u>HiCA,  8ISDU8,  Chalastba,  Altds,  SrKKFsa, 
Cissus,  Hbuosokou,  Hbraclbubtes.  Besides 
these,  die  following  obecure  towns  occur  in  Ptolemy 
(<.c.): — Chaetae,  Moryllua,  AnUgoneia,  Calindaea, 
Boems,  Physca,Treptllna,Canbia,Xylopolia,  Aaacrua, 
Lete,  Phileros.  Aa  to  the  towna  which  occupied  tha 
fertile  plain  between  Ht  Ciastu  and  the  Azina,  their 
population  waa  no  doubt  absorbed  by  Thessalonica,  oo 
its  foondation  by  Caasander,  and  remains  of  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  found ;  nor  are  the  ancient  reftrences 
auffident  to  indicate  tfaeir  aitea.  One  of  theae  would 
seem,  from  ancient  inscriptiona  which  were  found  at 
KhtAodt,  to  have  stood  in  that  position,  and  othera 
probably  occupied  simiUr  posiUona  on  the  but  falla 
of  the  heights  which  eztend  nearly  from  Khaudt 
to  the  Asiua.  One  in  particular  ia  indicated  by 
Bome  large  "tumuli"  or  bairowa,  aitnated  at  two- 
thirda  of  that  distance.  (Leake,  Jforth.  Oreeet, 
vol.  iiL  p.  448.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HTGDO'MU  (MaySoyla,  Flut  Lucua.  c  32; 
Polyb.  V.  31),  a  district  in  the  NK  part  of  Heeopo- 
tamia,  adjoining  the  country  now  called  the  Sugar. 
According  to  Stnbo,  the  people  who  were  named 
Mygdonas  came  originally  from  Hacedonia,  and  oc- 
cupied the  district  extending  firam  Zeugma  to  Tha- 
psacns  (zvi.  p.  747) ;  as,  however,  he  states  in  the 
game  place  that  Nisibis  was  called  by  the  Mace- 
donians "  Antiocheia  in  Mygdonia,"  and  places  it  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  U.  Masius,  he 
would  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mesopotamia.  Platarch  relates  the 
game  story  of  the  Greek  name  of  Maibis  (^LucuU. 
c  32).  In  Stephanus  Byz.  the  name  ia  written 
MuxSorla,  which  is  probably  an  error.  In  many 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Xenophan,  a  people  are 
spoken  of  who  are  called  yivySinoi ;  the  later  and 
better  editions  read,  however,  MoftS^vuH,  which  is 
more  probable  (,Anai.  iv.  3.  §  4).  [V.] 


MYLAE. 

MYGDO'NIUS  (MiryMi'iot,  Julian.  Oral.  p.  27), 
the  river  which  flows  by  the  town  of  Ni&ibis  (now 
NiMilm).  It  takea  ita  rise,  together  with  the  Kha- 
bur  and  one  or  two  other  atreama,  in  the  H.  Masius 
(now  Kaija  Baghiar).  Its  present  name  is  the 
Ba-ma  or  Nakr-al-HtialL  [V.] 

MYLAE  (MvXoi:  Elk.  KuluOnis,  Stepb.  B. ;  Mt/- 
XaZos,  Diod. :  MOcato),  a  city  on  the  N.  coastof  ^ily, 
about  30  milee  from  Cape  Peloma,  and  20  from  Tyn- 
daria,  though  Strabo  calla  it  25  miles  from  each  of 
these  points.  (Stiab.  vi.  p.  266.)  It  was  situated 
00  the  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  a  projecting  pe- 
ninsular besdland,  about  5  miles  in  length,  tlie 
furthest  point  of  which  is  only  about  15  miles  from 
the  island  cf  Hieia  or  Yulcemo,  the  nearest  to  Sicily 
of  the  Imparl  islands,  Mylas  was  undoubtodly  s 
Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Zanclaeans,  and  appears 
to  have  long  continued  subject  to,  or  dependent  oa 
its  parent  city  of  Zancle.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Seym. 
Cb.  288.)  Hence  Thncydides  speaks  of  Himera  as 
in  his  time  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  tlie 
island,  omitting  Hylae,  because  it  wss  not  an  inde- 
pendent city  or  state.  (Thuc.  vi.  62.)  The  period 
of  its  foundation  ia  wholly  uncertain.  Siefert  would 
identify  it  with  the  city  called  Chenonesus  by  Euse- 
biua,  the  foundation  of  which  that  author  aseignB  to  a 
period  aa  early  aa  n.c.  716,  but  the  identification  is 
very  questionable.  (Enseb.  Chron.  add.  161;  Siefert, 
ZmUa-Uettana,  p.  4.)  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  founded  before  Himera,  B.  c.  648,  as, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  Zandseins  at  Hybw  took 
part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  latter  city.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  272.)  Mylae  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
risen  to  any  great  importance;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  changed  the  name  of  Zsnde  to  that  of 
Meaaana,  atiU  continued  in  the  aame  dependent  re- 
lation to  it  aa  before.  It  was,  however,  a  strong 
fortreaa,  with  a  good  port;  and  these  advantages 
which  it  derived  from  its  natural  situation,  rendered 
it  a  place  of  importance  to  the  Measaniana  as  secar. 
ing  their  communications  with  the  N.  coast  of  the 
isUnd.  Scyhu  speaks  of  it  as  a  Greek  city  and 
port  (ScyL  p.  4.  §  13),  and  its  castle  or  fortress  is 
mentioned  by  aevoxl  ancient  writers.  The  earliest 
historical  notice  of  the  city  is  found  in  B.  c  427, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  which  was 
stationed  at  Rhegium,  nude  an  attack  upon  Hylae. 
The  place  was  defended  by  the  Messanians  with  a 
atnng  gairiaon,  but  waa  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Atheniana  and  their  allies,  who  thennipoa 
marched  against  Meaaana  itself.  (Thuc  iii.  90;  Diod. 
zii.  54.)  After  the  destruction  of  Messana  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Himiloon,  Mylae  appeaiB  to 
have  for  a  time  shaken  off  its  dependence;  and 
in  B.  a  394,  the  Bbegiana,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  restoration  of  Messana  by  Dionysins,  which 
they  regarded  aa  directed  againat  themselves,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  at  Mylae  the  exiles  from  Nazos 
and  Catana,  with  a  view  to  create  a  countercheck 
to  the  rising  power  of  Meaaana.  The  scheme,  bow- 
ever,  failed  c^  eSect;  the  Bbegians  were  defeated 
and  the  Measaniana  recovered  possession  of  Mylae. 
(Diod.  ziT.  87.)  That  city  is  again  noticed  during 
the  war  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily;  and  in  B.  c.  315  it 
was  wrested  by  Agathocles,  fiom  the  Measanians, 
though  he  waa  aoon  after  compelled  to  restore  it  to 
them.  (Id.  xiz.  65;  Plut.  Timol.  37.)  It  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hylae  also  {ir  Ty 
VlvKaUp  T65t9»)  that  the  forces  of  the  Mamertines 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  by  Hieroo  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  270  (Pol.  1.9;  Diod.  zxil  13);  though 
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th«  rinr  haogtma,  oo  the  baiika  of  which  the  u- 
tioD  wu  fuught,  ouuiat  be  identified  with  certainty. 

[LoSGAKtIB.] 

It  it  probable  that,  eren  after  the  Boman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  Hylae  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of 
Megeana,  as  long  aa  that  city  enjoyed  its  privileged 
coodition  aa  a  "  foederata  dvitas : "  hence  no  mention 
is  fuond  of  ita  name  in  the  Verrine  oraticos  of  Cicero ; 
bat  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  acquirxid  the  ordinary 
siDoidpal  pnvileges  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  3.)  It  nerer,  howerer,  seems 
to  hare  been  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  at  this 
period  wholly  eciipeed  by  the  nnghbooring  colony  of 
Tyndaris.  Bat  the  strength  of  ita  position  as  a 
fortress  cansed  it  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  an  abject 
«r  attention  to  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  ss  well 
u  to  the  emperor  Frederic  IL;  and  thoagh  now 
mnch  neglected,  it  is  still  a  military  position  of  import- 
tance.  The  modem' city  of  MiUaso  is  a  tolerably 
llottrisbing  place,  with  about  8000  inhabitants ;  it  is 
built  for  the  most  part  on  a  low  sandy  neck  of  land, 
eunnecting  the  peninsnli,  which  ii  bold  and  rocky, 
vitfa  the  msunlttod.  Bat  the  old  town,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  the  ssme  site  with  the  ancient  city. 
Mood  on  a  rocky  bill,  forming  the  first  rise  of  the 
locky  ridge  that  eonstitntes  the  peninsnla  or  head- 
land of  CVipo  di  Milaao.  The  modem  castle  on  a 
bUI  of  greater  elevation,  commanding  both  the  upper 
end  lower  town,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  (Tfanc.  ill  90;  Smyth's  Sieify,fp.  103, 
104;  Hoare's  Clanical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  SIS.) 

Tlie  promontory  of  Mybe,  stretching  oat  abraptly 
into  the  sea,  forms  the  western  boandaiy  of  a  bay 
of  considerable  extent,  affording  excellent  anchorage. 
This  bay  was  memoiable  in  ancient  history  as  the 
scene  of  two  gr«at  naval  actions.  The  first  of  these 
vss  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
C.  Duillius,  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
Ilrrt  Panic  War,  b.  c.  360,  in  which  the  Soman 
eoDsoI,  by  means  of  the  engines  ealkd  Corvi  (then 
used  for  the  first  time),  totally  defeated  the  enemy's 
fieet,  and  took  fifty  of  their  ships.  (PoL  i.  23.)  More 
than  two  centoriee  later,  it  was  in  the  same  bay  that 
Agrippa,  who  oommanded  the  fieet  of  Octavian, 
defetfed  that  of  Sextos  Pompeios,  B.  c.  36.  Agrippa 
advanced  fixim  the  island  of  Hien,  where  his  fl«st 
bad  been  before  stationed,  while  the  ships  of  Pompey 
lined  the  shares  of  the  bay  of  Mylae.  After  their 
defeat  they  tocdc  refuge  at  the  mouths  of  the  name- 
nHw  small  rivers,  or  rather  mountain  torrents,  which 
here  descend  into  the  sea.  AAer  this  battle,  Agrippa 
made  himself  maater  of  Hylae  as  well  as  Tyndaris; 
and  some  time  afterwards  again  defisated  the  fleet 
of  Pompeius  in  a  second  and  more  decisive  action, 
between  Uylae  and  a  place  called  Naulochos.  The 
latter  name  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbonrbocd 
of  Cape  Satoeulmo,  the  Phalacrian  promontory  of 
Ptolemy.  (Appan,  B.  C.  v.  19S— 109,  115—122; 
Dioo  Caa*.  zliz.  S— 11;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  79;  Suet. 
Atig.  16.) 

in  the  aeeoont  of  this  campaign  Appian  speaks 
of  a  small  town  named  Abtuiisiuii,  which  is  no- 
ticed also  by  Dion  Casnns,  and  mnst  have  been  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  E.  of  Hylae,  but  is  not  mentioiMd 
by  any  of  the  geographers.  (Appian,  A  C  T.  116 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  8.)  It  is,  however,  obvioasly  the 
BBDia  place  alladed  to  by  Silius  Italicus  aa  the 
"  sedes  Facelina  Dianas  "  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  260),  and 
called  by  Lucilins,  in  a  ftagment  of  his  satires, 
"Facelitis  templa  Dianae."     (Locil.  Sat,  iii.  13.) 
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^bins  Seqnester  also  mentions  a  river  which  he 
calls  Phaceusus,  and  describes  as''jnxta  Pi- 
loridem,  confinia  templo  Dianae."  (Vib.  Beq.  pt  16.) 
It  is,  however,  obvious,  from  Appian,  that  the  temple 
waa  not  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelorus, 
but  at  a  short  distance  from  Mylae,  thoagh  the 
precise  site  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  desig- 
nated by  popular  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  cattle  of  the  Sun  had  been  kept,  and  were 
slaughtered  by  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  (Appian, 
L  c  ;  Plin.  iL  98.  s.  101.)  The  Mows  Thorax, 
mentioned  by  Diodoras  in  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Longanus  (Diod.  xxii.  13),  most  have  been 
one  of  the  underfalls  of  the  Neptunian  Mountains, 
which  throughout  this  part  of  l&ily  descend  close  to 
the  sea-shore ;  but  the  particular  mouutsin  meant  is 
wholly  uncertain.  [£.  H.  B.] 

MYLAS.  Pliny  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  two  islands 
of  this  name,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  They 
belonged  to  the  group  of  three  islands  off  Fhalasama 
(Kutri),  called  by  the  Anonymous  Cuast-describer 
JuBAOOKA,  Hms,  Mile  (Sladiam).  PetaUdha 
is  the  name  of  the  northernmost  of  the  three  little 
islands;  the  second,  opposite  to  which  is  KavuM,  is 
called  Afegaloiusi,  in  spite  of  its  very  moderate  size; 
and  the  third  FratoaetL  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
61.)  [KB.  J.] 

HYLA£  (MvAof:  Eth.  H»Aa7a>),a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia  in  Thessaly,  taken  by  Perseus  in  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  54 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  As  Livy  describes 
it  as  a  strong  place  near  Cyretiae,  it  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Dhamdti,  "  which  is  not  only  strong  in 
itself,  bat  very  important,  as  commanding  the  pass 
of  the  Titaresius,  leading  into  Perrbaebia  from  the 
Pelasgiotis."    (A'orrtens  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 1.) 

HYLAS,  or  MYLG  (MiiAas),  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  cape  Aphrodiaias  in 
the  west  and  cape  Sarpedon  in  the  east.  On  or  close 
to  it  was  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  (Plin. 
T.  22;  Stadiam.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  165, 166.)  As  the 
Stadiasmos  calls  Hylas  a  cape  and  chersone>e, 
Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  205)  is  inclined  to  ideniify 
it  with  cape  CamUiere,  which  answers  exactly  to 
that  description.  [L.  S.] 

MYLASSA  or  MYLASA  (ri  MtiAcunro,  or  Mif- 
Aiura :  Eth.  Mi/Acurf ift),  the  meet  important  town  of 
Caria,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  west  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  abounding  in 
beautiful  white  marble,  of  which  its  buildings  and 
temples  were  coustructed.  Uence  the  city  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  un  account  of  its  white  marble 
templesand  porticaes,and  many  wondered  thatso  fine 
a  city  was  boilt  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  overhanging 
mountain.  The  two  most  splendid  temples  in  the 
city  were  these  of  Zeus  Osogoe  and  Zens  Labrandenua , 
the  latter  of  which  stood  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Labranda,  on  a  hill,  and  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  road  called  the  sacred,  60  stadia  in  length, 
along  which  the  processions  used  to  go  to  the  temple. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Hylassa  were  invested  with 
the  office  <^  priests  of  Zeus  ibr  life.  The  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
and  reaidence  of  the  Carian  kings  before  Ualicar- 
nasaus  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  capital  Its 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  was  Physcus,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  80  stadia,  which  was  the  port  of  Hylassa; 
thoagh  Stephanas  B.  calls  Passala  its  port-town. 
(Strab.  xiv.  pi  658,  &c.;  Aeschyl.  Frafm.  48,  where 
it  is  called  Mylas ;  Stepb.  B.  (.  v.  ;  Herod,  i. 
171.  Ptol.  V.  2.  §20;  Plin.  V.  29;  Paus.  viii.  lU. 
§  3.)    The  splendour  of  Myhusa  is  attested  by  an 
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anecdote  jmeemi  in  Athenaetu  (viii,  p.  348)  of  the 
vitty  muiiician  Strstonicus,  who,  on  coming  to 
Mylasu,  and  obaerving  its  many  temples,  but  fev 
inhabitants,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hear  me,  oh  je 
temples."  As  to  the  history  of  this  city,  we  know 
that  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Deinetrios,  en- 
dearoared  in  vain  to  obtain  possession  of  it;  and  it 
was  probably  to  reward  the  place  for  its  opposition 
to  him  that  the  Ramans,  after  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochns,  declared  its  citizens  free  (Polyb.  xtL  24,  zxii. 
27;  Liv.  xxzviii.  39).  In  a  petty  war  with  the 
neighbonring  Eoromians,  the  Mylassans  were  Tic- 
toriona,  and  took  some  of  their  towns;  bat  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  sabmit  to  the  Rhodians 
(Polyb.  zxz.  5 ;  Liv.  xIt.  25.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  still  floorishing,  and 
two  eminent  oratoni,  Euthydemus  and  Hybreas, 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Hybreas,  however,  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Labienns,  his  political  adversary,  whose  pretensions 
he  tried  to  resist.  Bat  be  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  •Rhodes;  whereupon  Labienns  marched  with  an 
army  agairist  Mylasss,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
town.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660.)  It  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Hierccles  (p.  688).  It  is  ge- 
nerally  admitted  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mylassa 
is  marked  by  the  modem  ifdano  or  ifdaaa,  where 
considerable  ancient  remains  have  been  observed  by 
travellers.  A  temple,  erected  by  the  people  of  My- 
lassa in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Roma,  considerable 
ruins  of  which  had  existed  until  modem  times,  was 
destroyed  about  the  middle  of  last  centtti7  by  the 
Turks,  who  built  a  new  mceqne  with  the  materials 
(Pucocke,  Travtls,  tom.  ii.  p.  2.  e.  6.)  Chandler 
{Atia  Minor,  p.  234)  saw  beneatli  the  hill,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  an  arch  or  gateway  of  marble, 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  a  broad  marble  pavement, 
with  vestiges  of  a  theatre ;  and  round  the  town  ranges 
of  column^  the  remains  of  porticoes.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  230;  Fellows,  Journal  oj an  Exc. 
p.  260,  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  67,  who  saw  many 
ancient  remains  scattered  aboot  the  place;  Rasche, 
lex.  Xum.  iU.  1.  p.  999,  &c.)  [L.  &] 


coia  or  MTiAssA. 

MYNDUS  (Mivios:  Eth.  WurStos),  a  Dorian 
colony  of  Troezen,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  situated  on 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  Dorian  peninsulas,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Halicamassus.  It  was 
protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had  a  good  harbour. 
(Paos.  ii.  30.  §  8;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Arrian,  Anab. 
1. 20,  ii.  5.)  But  otherwise  the  place  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  ancient  history.  Both  Pliny 
(v.  29)  and  Stephairas  Byz.  (j.  r.)  mention  Palae- 
myndus  as  a  place  close  by  Hyndns;  and  this  Pa- 
laemyndns  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  place  of 
the  Carians  which  became  deserted  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Dorian  Mvndns.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  611.)  Mela  (i.  16)  and  Pliny  (L  c)  also  speak 
of  a  place  called  Neapolis  in  the  same  peninsula ;  and 
as  no  other  authors  mention  such  a  place  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Myndus  (the  Dorian  cobny)  and  Neapolis  were  the 
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same  place.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Pliny  mentions  both  Hyndus  and  Neapolis  as  two 
different  towus.  Myndian  ships  are  mentioned  in 
the  expedition  of  Anaxagoras  against  Naxos.  (Herod. 
V.  33.)  At  a  later  time,  when  Alexander  besieged 
Halicamassus,  he  was  anxioos  first  to  make  himself 
master  of  Myndus;  but  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  sarprise,  the  Hyndians,  with  tlie  aid  of  rein- 
forcements from  Halicamassus  repulsed  him  witli 
some  loss.  (Arrian,  t  e. ;  comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  229; 
Polyb.  xvi.  15,  21 ;  Scylax,  p.  38;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Liv.  xxzvii.  15 ;  Hierocl.  p.  687.)  Athenaeus  (i.  32) 
states  that  the  wine  grown  in  the  district  of  Myndos 
was  good  ibr  digestion.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Mentesha  or  Mimteiha  marks  the  site  of  Myndus; 
but  Col.  Leake  (>na  Minor,  p.  228)  identifies 
Myndus  with  the  small  sheltered  port  of  Gvmishlu, 
where  Captain  Beaufort  remarked  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pier  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  soma 
ruins  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  (Comp.  Rasche,  /.ez. 
ATiun.  iii.  1.  p.  1002,  &C.;  Eckhel, />oe(r.  Num. 
vol.  iL  pL  i.  p.  585.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  30)  mentions  a  small  island  called 
Myndus  in  the  Icarion  Sea.  [L.  S.] 


Cora  OF  tarswa. 

MTO^IA  or  MTON  (MvoWo,  Pans.  ;  M^v, 
Stoph.  B.:  Elk.  Kuoyeit,  Pans.,  Thnc),  a  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  the  most  difficult  of 
the  passes  leading  from  Aetolia  into  Locris.  (Thac. 
iii.  101.)  Pansanias  describes  it  as  a  small  town 
(w6Kuriia),  situated  upon  a  hill  30  stadia  from  Am- 
phissa  inland,  containing  a  grove  and  an  altar  of  tlie 
gods  called  Meilichii,  and  above  the  town  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  8,  comp.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
I.«ake  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  it  p.  592)  and  other 
authorities  place  Myonia  at  Aghia  Tkgmia,  or  Athg. 
nUa,  a  small  village,  containing  Hellenic  remainM, 
distant  1|  hour  from  SaUma  (Amphisaa)  on  the  ro,id 
to  Galaxidhi  on  the  coast;  but  this  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, as,  according  to  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  My- 
onia lay  further  inland  than  Amphissa.  (*Ar»  /tir 
inip  'Au^iffoTis  irphs  IJTtipoii  Hvmla .  .  .  Ovroi  (in- 
cluding the  Muoyfis)  itiv  Sii  irtpoumiwir  'AfxpUr- 
wft,  M  daximis  M  OiMtia).  Accordingly 
Kiejiert  places  Myonia  in  his  map  N.  of  Amphissa,  oo 
the  rood  from  the  latter  place  to  Cytinium  in  Doris. 

MYONN£'SUS(Mt;rfi'j^iros  or  Mvi^n^rot),  a  pro. 
montory  on  the  south-west  of  Lebedna,  on  the  caa.-.t 
of  Ionia,  at  the  northern  extremity  <£  the  bay  of 
Ephesus.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  {or  the  narni 
victory  there  gained  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemi- 
lios  over  Antiochns  the  Great,  in  B.  a  190.  (Steph. 
B.  (.  r.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  643  j  Thncyd.  iii.  42  ;  Liv. 
xxxrii.  27.)  Livy  describes  the  promontory  as  situ- 
ated between  Samoa  and  Teos,  and  as  rising  from  a 
broad  basis  to  a  pointed  summit.  There  was  an 
approach  to  it  on  the  land  side  by  a  narrow  path  : 
while  on  the  ee*  side  it  was  girt  by  rocks,  so  much 
worn  by  the  waves,  that  in  some  parts  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  extended  further  into  the  sea  than  the 
ships  stationed  under  them.  On  this  promontory 
there  also  was  a  small  town  of  the  name  of  Myramesta 
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(Stxfb.  B.,  Strab.  0.  ec),  which  belonged  to  Teos. 
The  rocks  of  Hjannesus  are  now  called  HgpiUi- 
hutmot. 

Plinj  (J7.  N.  T.  37)  mentions  n  small  island  of  the 
name  of  Mjoonesna  near  Ephesos,  which,  together 
with  two  others,  Anthinae  and  Diarrfaensa,  formed 
a  groop  called  Ksistrati  Insolae.  [L.  S.] 

HYONNE^US  (MMtrmo-ot:  £0.  Mvon^ioi), 
a  small  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessalj,  in  the  hajr  between  Lariasa  Cremaate  and 
Antron.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Steph.  B.  l.c.) 

HTOS-HOBMOS  (4  Mv»>  ifim,  Diodor.  iii.  39; 
Strab.  XTi.  p.  760—781,  xvii.  p.  815;  Ptol.  It.  5. 
§  14,  Tiii.  15.  §  18;  Ptr^  Mar.  Er^.  pp.  1,  6, 
9,  ll;'A^po8(rqt  )^^t,  Agatharch.  pi  54;  Veneris 
Portna,  Plin.  ▼!.  89.  §  33)  was  fbnnded  t^  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos  (b.  c.  374)  upon  a  headland  of  similar 
name.  (Mela,  iiL  8.  §  7.)  He  selected  it  for  the 
principal  harboar  and  station  of  the  trade  of  Aegypt 
with  India,  in  preference  to  AisinoS  at  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  tedious  and  difficult 
navigation  down  the  Heroopolite  gulf.  The 
name  Hyos-Hormos,  which  indicates  its  Greek 
origin,  may  signify  the  "  Harbonr  of  the  Moust, 
but  more  pniiiably  means  "  the  Uaibour  "of  the 
Hnscle"  (^liitiy,  todose,e.g.  the  sheIl),Bince  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  the  pearl-muscle  or  Pimia 
morna  (compk  the  Hebrew  pmmim.  Job,  zxxriii. 
18;  Prov.  xxzi.  10)  is  collected  in  large  quantities. 
(Bruce,  TraeeU,  toL  nl  p.  314,  8vo.  ed.)  The 
Dsme  was  afterwards  changed,  according  to  Aga- 
tharchides  and  those  writeis  who  copied  him,  to  that 
of  A{jin)dites-Uonnos;  but  the  elder  appellation  ix 
more  generally  retained.  Hyoe  Hoimos  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  designation  of  Aphrodite  (foam  uf 
the  sea),  from  the  abundance  of  sea-sponge  found  in 
its  bay. 

The  latitude  of  Myos-Hormos  is  fixed  by  Bmce, 
D'Anville,  &&,  at  27°  N.  Its  situation  is  deter- 
mined by  a  cluster  of  islands,  called  Jafattat  by 
modem  narigators,  of  which  the  three  largest  lie 
opposite  to  an  indenture  of  the  Aegyplisn  coast. 
Behind  these  islands  and  on  the  cure  of  the  shore 
was  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  was  oblique  (Strsb. 
zri.  p.  769);  but  it  wss  spacious  and  sheltered,  and 
tlie  water,  ereo  to  the  land's  edge  was  deep  enough 
&r  Teasels  of  considerable  burden. 

Myas-Honnoe  owed  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  its 
foundation,  to  the  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
India.  The  vestels  bound  for  Africa  or  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  left  this  harbour  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  fell  in  with  the  wind,  which  at  the 
equinox  blows  steadily  from  NW.,  and  carried 
tbem  down  the  African  coast,  bringing  them  back 
in  the  folknriog  May.  The  furthest  S.  point  of  the 
African  trade  was  the  town  of  Bhaptum,  in  the 
B^io  Barbarica,  about  10^  S.  of  tb4  equator.  The 
Tessels  bound  for  India  (the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Ceylon)  left  Myos-Hormos  in  July;  and  if  they 
cleared  the  mouth  of  tlie  Bed  Sea  before  the  1st  of 
September,  they  had  behind  them  the  monsoon  for 
nearly  three  months.  The  voyage  out  usually 
occupied  about  40  days.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  extent  of  the  Indian  trade  nnderthe  Ptolemies; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the  route  through 
Acgypt  to  Maiabar  first  became  really  known  to  the 
Bomans,  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  FUny 
(vi  2a  s.  26).  That  writer  calculated  the  worth 
of  gold  and  ailrer  sent  yearly  from  Bome  to  the 
East  at  400,0002.  sterling,  in  exchange  for  which 
goods  were  reoeired  of  at  least  four  times  the  ralue 
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of  that  amount,  when  sold  again  m  Bome  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  caravans  went  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Coptos,  whence  they  travelled  through  the 
desert  for  7  or  8  days  to  Berenice  or  Myos-Hormos, 
and  exchanged  their  gold  for  silk,  spices,  porcelain, 
and  perfumes.  A  pound  al  nlk  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Philadelphus  fint 
opened  the  road  between  Coptos  and  Myos-Hormos. 
At  fint  the  caravans  carried  their  water  with  Ihem 
across  the  desert,  and  employed  camels  for  the 
tranaport  of  merchandise.  But  afterwards  caravan- 
saries (ffToffyuI)  were  bailt  for  the  use  of  travellers ; 
aud  welts  were  sunk  and  cistenis  dug  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rain  water;  although  the  supply  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  scanty  and  precarious,  since  rain  in 
that  latitude  seldom  (tl\a. 

The  prosperity  of  Myos-Homos  as  an  emporium, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  fluctuating,  and  it  was 
finally  supplanted  as  a  dspdt  at  least  by  Berenice, 
which,  being  lower  down  the  Bed  Sea,  was  yet  mora 
convenient  for  tlie  southern  trade.  That  it  was  fluc- 
tuating may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the 
geographen.  Agatbarchides,  who  composed  his  work 
in  the  reign  of  Philometer  (b.  c  180—145),  in  his 
account  of  the  Indian  trade,  makee  no  menUon  of 
Berenice.  Diodorus  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, speaks  of  Myos-Hormos,  but  not  of  its  rival. 
Strabo,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Diodorus, 
says  that  Berenice  was  merely  a  roadstead,  where  the 
Indian  vessels  took  in  their  cargo,  bnt  that  they  lay 
in  port  at  Myos-Hormos.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  hia  description  of  the  voyage  to  India  does  not 
notice  Myoe-Uormos  at  all,  and  speaks  of  it  inci- 
dentally only  in  his  account  of  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan  it  most  have  been  on  the  decline. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  relations  between 
these  harboure — their  distance  from  each  other. 
According  to  the  Periplns,  Berenice  was  1800  stadia, 
or  225  miles,  from  Myos-Hurmcs,  and  ereu  this  is 
under  the  mark,  if  Cape  Bai-ticmf  be  the 
Lepte  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  As  the  pretext 
for  founding  either  city  was  tlie  superior  convenience 
of  each,  as  compared  with  Arsinoe  (iSuez),  for  the 
Indian  trade,  it  seems  strange  that  tlie  ships  should 
have  been  kept  at  Myoe-Uormos,  but  the  ladings 
taken  in  at  Berenice.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  became  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  the  Indian  traffic ;  and  as  that  increased  in 
importance,  the  port  where  it  was  principally  carried 
on  became  the  more  frequented  and  opulent  place  of 
the  two. 

It  is  onoertsin  whether  the  ruins  at  the  vilhige  of 
Ahmckaar  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myoa- 
HormoB.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MYBA  (tA  M^pa  or  MiipwF  :  ElK.  Miipcvt),  one 
of  the  most  important  towna  of  Lycia,  situated  on 
the  river  Andracus,  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  it,  at  a  dlalance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
sea.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  666;  Steph.  B.  :v.\  Plin. 
xxxii.  8 ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  3,  viii.  1 7.  §  23.)  The  small 
town  of  Andriaca  formed  its  port.  It  is  irmarkable 
in  history  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  Paul  landed 
(^c(f,  XXV.  5);  and  in  later  times  the  importance  of 
the  place  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Theodoeius  li.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the 
capital  of  all  Lycia  (Hierocl.  p.  684.)  The  town 
still  exists,  and  bears  its  ancient  name  Myra,  though 
the  Turks  call  it  Vembre,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
line  remains  of  antiquity.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p. 
18-1)  mentions  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  355  feet  in  ilia- 
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meter,  seTeral  public  buildinf^  and  nnmenxu  in- 
scribed sepulchres,  some  of  which  have  inscriptions 
in  the  Lfcian  characters.  But  tho  place  and  its 
splendid  ruins  have  since  been  minately  described 
bj  Sir  C.  Fellovs  {Ditcov.  m  I^/cia,  p.  196,  &r.), 
and  in  Tezier's  worli  iDeteription  deCAtie  Ulneure), 
where  the  mins  are  figured  in  32  plates.  The 
theatre  at  Myra,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  among  the 
largest  and  the  best  built  in  Asia  Miner ;  much  of 
its  tine  corridor  and  corniced  proscenium  remains. 
The  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  is  not  large, 
but  they  are  generally  very  spacioos,  and  consist 
of  several  chambers  communicating  with  one  another. 
Their  external  ornaments  are  enriched  by  sculptured 
statues  in  the  rocks  around  ;  but  they  are  mostly 
without  inscriptions  (see  the  plate  of  one  in  Sir  C. 
Fellows'  Discov.  facing  p.  198,  and  numerous  others 
in  a  pUte  facing  p.  200).  On  the  whole,  the  mins 
of  Myra  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Lyda. 
(Com  p.  Sprstt  and  Forbes,  Travelt  m  Lyeia,  vol.  i. 
p.  13J,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MYKCINUS  (MJpmros,  Steph.  B.;  HipKims, 
Tzetz.  Clul.  iii.  96:  Etk.  MupKlyitt),  a  place  be- 
longing to  the  Kdoni,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  which  was  selected  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus 
for  bis  settlement.  It  offered  great  advantages  to 
settlers,  as  it  contained  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  silver  mines. 
(Herod,  vii.  23  )  AristAgoras  retired  to  this  place, 
and,  soon  after  landing,  perished  before  some  Thra- 
cian  town  which  he  was  besieging.  (Herod  t.  126; 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  Afterwards,  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kidoni ;  but  on  the  murder  of  Pittacus, 
chief  of  that  people,  it  surrendered  to  Brasidai. 
(Ihuc  iv.  107  )  The  position  of  Myrcinus  was  in 
the  interior,  to  the  N.  of  M.  Pangaeus,  not  far 
from  Ampbipolis.  (Leake,  North.  Grteee,  vol.  iii. 
p.  181.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYRIANDRUS.    [Issirs.] 

MVKICUS  (MvpucoSt),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Troy,  "  opposite,"  as  Steph.  By».  (».».)  says,  "to 
Tenedoe  and  Lesbos,"  whence  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
its  situation.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  [L.  S.] 

MYRI'NA  (Wvflva :  Etk.  Mvpivoiot),  one  of  the 
Aeolian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Mysia,  about 
40  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  Gryneium.  (Herod.  L 
149.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  My- 
rinus  before  the  other  Aeolisn  cities  (Mela,  i.  18),  or 
by  the  Amazon  Myiina  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505,  xii.  p.  573, 
xiii.  p.  623 ;  Diod.  iii.  54).  Artaxerxes  gave  Giy- 
neium  and  Myrina  to  Gongylus,  an  Eretrian,  who  bad 
been  banished  from  his  native  city  for  favouring  the 
interests  of  Persia.  (Xenoph.  BeUtn.  iii.  1.  §  4:) 
Myrina  was  a  reiy  strong  place  (Liv.  xxziii.  SO), 
though  not  Teiy  huge,  uid  bad  a  good  harbour. 
(Scylsx,  p.  S6s  Agath.  Praef.  p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.)  Pliny 
(v.  32)  mentions  that  it  bora  the  surname  olT 
Sebastopolis;  while,  according  to  Syncellus,  it  was 
also  called  Smyrna.  For  some  time  Myrina  was 
occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedonia;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  and  declared  the  place 
free.  (Liv.  L  c-\  Polyb.  xviiu  27.)  It  was  twice 
Tisited  by  severe  earthquakes ;  first  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberias  (Tac  Am.  ii.  47),  on  which  occanon  it 
received  a  remission  of  duties  on  account  of  the  loss 
it  had  sustained ;  and  a  second  time  in  the  reign  of 
Tisjan  (Oras.  vii.  12).  The  town  was  restored  each 
time,  and  continued  to  exist  until  a  late  period. 
(Stepb.  Byz.  <.  e.;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  6;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
604;  Hierocl.  p.  661;  Geogr.  Rav.  v.  9,  when  it  is 
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caHed  Myrenna,  while  in  the  Peat.  Tab.  it  bean  th« 
name  Marinna.)  Its  site  is  believed  to  be  occuped 
by  the  modem  SandarUk.  [L.  S.] 


coin   OF  MTRIXA. 

MYRI'NA.     [Lemkos.] 

MYRINA.  [Myckkae,  No.  1.  ] 

MYRLEA.    [Apameia,  No.  4.] 

MYRME'CIUM  (MupMiiKio".  Strab.  xi.  p.  494  ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  iu  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  26 ;  Anon.  PeripL 
p.  4  ;  Stepb.  B. ;  .lomand.  Get.  5),  a  Milesian  colony 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  20  stadia  N.  of  Pan- 
ticapaeum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310.)  Near  the  town 
was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Ptol.  iii.  6. 
§  4;  Leo  Uiac.  ix.  6.)  It  is  the  modem  TaulcaU 
or  JtJukaU,  where  many  ancient  remains  have  been 
found.  (Clarke,  Trm.  vol.  ii.  pp.  98, 102  :  Dubuis 
de  Montpereux,  Voyagt  au  Cauaue,  vol.  t.  p. 
231.)  [E.B.J.] 

MYRMEX  (Mwii{,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  15),  an 
island  off  tlie  coast  of  Cyrenatca,  which  is  identified 
with  the  AtraiODA  (AlSiriySa)  of  Hecataeus  (fr. 
300),  where  the  charts  show  an  islet,  between 
Ptolemais  and  Phycus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYRMl'DONES.    [Aeouia.] 

MYRBHl'NUS.    [Attica,  p.  332,  No.  95.] 

MYKSINUS.    [Myrtuktiom.] 

HY'BTILIS,  Bumamed  Jolia  (°IovX(a  MvpriAfj, 
PtoL  ii.  5.  §  5),  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusi- 
tania,  on  the  Anas,  which  had  the  Jus  Latii ;  now 
Afcrtoin.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35 ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  /(. 
Ant.  p.  431 ;  Sestini,  i/ed  p.  11 ;  Mionnet,  St^pL 
L  p.  8 ;  Florez,  Eip.  Sagr.  xiv.  pp.  208,  23S  ; 
Forbiger,  iii.  p.  36.) 

MYTITIUM  or  MYRTE'NUM  (Mtprtoy,  Mup. 
Trivii'),  a  place  in  Thrace  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes along  with  Serrfaitun,  but  otherwise  unknown 
(d)  Cor.  p.  234). 

MYRTOS.     [Akoakum  Mabe.] 

MYKTOUM  MARE.     [Akoakum  Mare.] 

MYRTU'NTIUM  (Mi/proiii'Tio.'),  called  Myesi- 
HUS  (Mij^nrivos)  by  Homer,  who  mentions  it  amoni; 
the  towns  of  the  Epeii.  It  was  a  town  of  Elia,  and 
is  described  by  Stralx)  as  situated  on  the  road  from 
the  city  of  Elis  to  Dyme  in  Achaia,  at  the  distance 
of  70  stadia  from  the  former  pUce  and  near  the  sea. 
Leake  remarks  that  tlie  last  part  of  the  descriptioa 
must  be  incorrect,  since  no  part  of  the  road  from 
Elis  to  Dyme  cotild  have  passed  by  the  sea ;  but  Cur- 
tius  observes  that  Myrtuntinm  would  at  one  time 
have  been  near  the  sea-coast,  supposing  that  the  la- 
goon of  Kotdei  was  originally  a  gulf  of  the  sea.  The 
ruin  near  KalotUcos  proliably  represents  ihis  place. 
(Hom.il  iL  616  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  341 ;  Steph.  B. «  v. 
M^ivot;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  169 ;  Boblaye, 
Rechenka,  ^.  p.  120;  Curtins,  Pehpomtesot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

HYSARIS  (Mmroplt  al  Mitropd,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§  8),  the  W.  promontory  of  the  Achilleos  Dob- 
Mos.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MVSIA  (MiKrfa :  Etk.  Mwrilt,  My8us),tlie  name 
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of  B  province  in  th«  north-wnt  of  Asia  Minor, 
irhich  acoording  to  Stnbo  (xii.  p.  572)  was  derived 
fmm  the  many  be«ch-treea  which  grew  aboat  MooDt 
Olympiia,  and  were  called  b^  the  Ljdiaos  fuiaot, 
Othen  more  jJaosibly  ooonect  the  name  with  the 
Celtic  iRoese,  a  marsh  or  swamp,  according  to  which 
Mjsia  would  signify  a  manshj  conntry.  This  snp- 
position  is  sopported  bj  the  notion  preralent  among 
the  ancients  that  the  Mysiane  had  imrnigrated  into 
Asia  Minor  from  the  marah j  countries  about  the  Lower 
Danube,  called  Hoesia,  whence  Mjsia  and  Moesia 
would  be  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Hence,  ako,  the  Mysians  are  sofnetimcs  mentioned 
with  the  distinctiTe  attribute  of  the  *  Asiatic,"  to 
distinguish  them  fnm  the  European  Mysians,  or 
Moaians.  (Enstatfa.  ad  Dion.  Per.  809 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoOoH.  Rkod.  I  1115.) 

The  Aaatic  province  of  Hysia  was  boanded  in 
the  math  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
the  west  by  the  Aegean,  and  in  the  south  by  Mount 
Temnns  and  Lydia.  In  the  east  the  limits  are  sot 
accurately  defined  by  the  andents,  though  it  was 
boanded  by  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  and  we  may 
assume  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  Mount  Olympus  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  farmed  the  boundary  line. 
(SttaK  ziL  pp.  564,  &e.,  571.)  The  whole  extent  of 
conntiy  bearing  the  name  of  Ifysia,  was  divided  into 
five  parts  :  —  1.  Mysia  Mikor  (Mvirta  ri  /uKpi),  that 
i-S  the  northern  coast-district  on  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  as  far  as  Mount  Olympus;  it  also  bore  the 
name  of  Mysia  Hellespontiaca,  or  simply  Hellespontns, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Hellespontii  (Ptol.  T. 
2.  §§  2,  3,  14 ;  Xeiioph.  Agt$.  i.  14) ;  or,  irom 
Mount  Olympos,  Mysia  Olympene  (Mwrla  ^  'OAu/u- 
nfyfi  (Strab.  xiL  p.  571).  This  Lesser  Mysia  em- 
braced the  districts  of  Morehk,  Abrettekk  and 
the  Apan  plain  ('Airlat  wMop ;  Stiab.  xii.  pp.  574, 
576.)  2.  Mtsia  HjkjOB  (Mvoia  ti  /iryiUi)),  form- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
including  a  tract  of  country  extending  between  Troas 
snd  Aeolis  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Adramyttium.  The 
principal  city  of  tliis  part  was  Pergamum,  from 
which  the  country  is  also  called  Mysia  Pergamene 
(Muria  v  UtfryaiaiHl ;  Strab.  L  e. ;  Ptol.  v.  3. 
§§  5,  14.)  3.  Troas  (^  Tpmit'),  the  territory  of 
ancient  Troy,  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast,  from  Sigeium  to  the  bay  of  Adra- 
m3rttiain.  4.  Aeous,  the  southern  part  of  the 
ccttst,  espedally  tliat  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and 
Hermiis.  5.  Tki'thrahia  (4  TtuBpcwia},  or  the 
district  on  the  aouthem  frontier,  where  in  ancient 
times  Teutbras  is  said  to  have  formed  a  Mysian 
kingdom.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  551.) 

These  names  and  divisions,  however,  were  not 
the  same  at  all  times.  Under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, when  Mysia  formed  a  part  of  the  second 
satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  90),  the  name  Mynia  was  sp. 
{died  only  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
that  is,  to  Mysia  Minor ;  while  the  western  port  of 
the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  bore  the  name  of  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
that  of  Trass.  (Scylaz,  p.  35.)  In  the  latest  times 
of  the  Boman  Empire,  that  is,  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  contained 
in  the  province  bearing  the  name  of  Hellespontns, 
while  the  southern  districts  as  far  as  Troas  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  658.) 

The  greater  part  of  Mysia  is  a  mountainous 
country,  being  traversed  by  the  north-western 
branclws  of  Mount  Tanms,  which  gradually  slope 
down  toaaids  the  A^ean,  the  main  branches  being 
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Mount  Ida  and  Honnt  Tsiorcg.  The  coantry  is 
also  rich  in  riven,  tbongh  most  of  them  are  snull, 
and  not  navigable;  but,  notwithstanding  its  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
country  was  in  ancient  times  less  productive  than 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it 
were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests.  Besides  the 
ordinary  ptodncts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  excellent 
wheat  of  Assus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  725),  Mysia  was  cele- 
brated for  a  kind  of  stone  railed  lapis  assius  (ffo^ 
ica^'yot),  which  had  the  power  of  quickly  consum- 
ing the  human  body,  whence  it  was  used  for  coffins 
(sarcophagi),  and  partly  powdered  and  strewed  over 
dead  bodies.  (Dioscorid.  v.  141  ;  Plin.  ii.  96, 
xxxvi.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  'Affo-oi.)  Near  the  coasts 
of  the  Hellespont  there  were  exnellent  oyster  beds. 
(Plin.  xxxii.  21:  Catull.  xviiL  4;  Viig.  Georg. 
i.  207 ;  Lncan,  ix.  959 ;  compi  Theophrast  Bitl. 
PUmL  i.  6. 13.) 

The  country  of  Hysia  was  inhabited  by  several 
tribes,  as  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Aeolians,  and  Mysians; 
but  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mysians, 
from  whom  the  country  derived  its  name.  Mysians 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  858,  x.  430,  xiii.  5), 
and  seem  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwelling 
on  the  Hellespont  in  that  part  afterwards  calird 
Mysia  Minor.  Thence  they  seem,  during  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Trojan  War,  to  have  extended 
themselves  both  westward  and  southward.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  665.)  Herodotus  (vii.  74)  describes  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Lydiaiis,  with 
whom  they  were  always  stationed  together  in  the 
Persian  armies  (Herod,  i.  171),  and  who  probably 
spoke  a  language  akin  to  theirs.  Strabo  (vii. 
pp.  295,  303,  xii.  pp.  542,  564,  &c.)  regards  them 
as  a  tribe  that  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  reconciled,  or  to  decide  which  of 
them  is  more  entitled  to  belief.  As  no  traces  of  the 
Mysian  language  hare  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot 
pronounce  a  positive  opinion,  though  the  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  gathered,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
Strabo's  view,  esfiecially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
alleged  identity  of  Moesians  and  Mysians.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the 
Mysians  in  Homer  are  to  be  conceived  as  A;>iatic8  or 
as  Europeans.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Mysians 
must  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  either  before,  or 
scon  after  the  Trojan  War.  Being  afterwards  preeted 
by  other  immigrants,  they  advanced  farther  into  the 
country,  extending  in  the  south-west  as  iar  as  Per- 
gamum, and  in  the  east  as  far  as  Cataoecaumene. 
About  the  time  of  the  Aeiiliau  migration,  they 
fonnded,  under  Tenthras,  the  kingdom  of  Teuthrauia, 
which  was  soon  destroyed,  bat  gave  tlie  district  in 
which  it  had  existed  its  permanent  name.  The 
people  which  most  pressed  upon  them  in  the  north 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  the  Bitbynisns. 

In  regard  to  then'  history,  the  Mysians  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west  of  Asia  ilinor. 
In  B.  c.  190,  when  Antiochns  was  driven  from 
Western  Asia,  they  became  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  when  this  was  made 
over  to  Rome,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia.  Respecting  their  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions we  possess  scarcely  any  information ;  but  if 
we  may  apply  to  them  that  which  Posidonius  (in 
Strab.  vii.  p.  296)  states  of  the  European  Muesiaus, 
they  were  a  pious  and  peaceable  nomadic  people, 
who  lived  in  a  reiy  simple  manner  w  the  produce  of 
their  flocks,  and  had  not  made  gi«at  advances  in 
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eiTilisstion.  Their  langoajce  was,  according  to 
Sirabo  (xil  p.  572),  a  miztare  of  Ljrdiiin  and 
Phrygian,  that  is,  perhaps,  a  dialect  akin  to  both  of 
them.  Their  comparatively  low  state  of  civilisation 
seems  also  to  be  indicated  bj  the  armour  attributed 
to  them  bj  Herodotus  (vii.  74),  which  consisted  of 
a  common  helmet,  a  small  shield,  and  a  javriin,  the 
point  of  which  was  hardened  by  fit«.  At  a  later 
time,  the  inSaenoe  of  the  Greeks  by  whom  they 
were  sorrounded  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
everything  that  was  peculiar  to  them  as  a  nation, 
and  to  have  drann  them  into  the  sphere  of  Greek 
civilisation.  (Comp.  Forbiger,  HauSiuch  da-  alien 
Gtographie,  voL  ii.  p.  1 10,  &c. ;  Cramer,  Aiia 
Minor,  i.  p.  30,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Arte.  Hitt. 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

MY'SIUS  (Miriat),  atribotary  of  the  Caieus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  having  its  sources  on  Mount 
Teinnus,  and  joining  the  Caieus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (^  Pergamuro.  (Stcab.  xiii.  p.  616.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  (Sfei.  XV.  277)  Mysius  was  only 
another  name  for  Caieus,  whence  some  have  inlierred 
tliat  the  upper  part  of  the  Caicns  was  actnally  called 
Mysios.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mysins  is 
the  same  as  the  modem  Bergma.  [L.  S.] 

MYSOCARAS  (Muiro<c(((wi,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  3), 
a  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania,  near  the 
I'hnth,  probably  the  same  as  the  Caricus  Murus 
(KopiK^i'  T(7xor)  of  Hanno  (p  2,  ed.  Hudson; 
comp,  Ephor.  ap.  SUpk.  B.  t.  r.),  now  Aghoiu,  near 
the  Wad  Taui/i,  where  Renou's  map  of  Mwroeco 
murks  ruins.  {Gmg.  Graee.  Mm.  voL  i.  p.  4,  ed. 
Mailer,  Paris,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYSOMACE'DONES  (Mwra/uutAovo),  a  tribe 
of  the  Mysians,  probably  occupying  the  district 
about  the  sources  of  the  small  river  Mysias.  (Ptol. 
V.  3.  §  15;  Plin.  v.  81.)  In  the  time  of  the 
Komans  this  tribe  belonged  to  the  oonventns  of 
Kphesos;  but  further  particulars  are  not  known  of 
them.  [L.S  ] 

MY'STIA  (Mwrrfa:  Elh.  Viv<rrua>6s:  Momule- 
race),  a  town  of  Bnittium,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  provioce,  be- 
tween Scylaciom  and  the  Zephyrian  promontory, 
apparently  not  far  from  Cape  Cocintfans  (^Capo  di 
Stilo).  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  8 ;  Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  cites  Philistus  as  calling  it 
a  city  of  the  Ssmnites,  by  which  he  must  evidently 
mean  thdr  Lncanian  or  Bruttian  descendants.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  v.)  Its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  placed  conjectnrally  at  Monailerace, 
near  the  Cigio  di  Stilo.  (CInver.  IlaL  p.  1305 ; 
liimanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYTHE'POLISorMYTHO'POUStM»9^Xit, 
MudiJToXit),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  aie, 
tlioagh  it  was  probably  situated  on  the  north-west 
siile  of  the  Lacus  Ascania.  It  is  said  that  daring 
the  winter  all  the  artificial  wells  of  the  pUce  were 
completely  drained  of  water,  but  that  in  summer  they 
became  filled  again  to  the  brim.  (Aristot.  3/tr.  Aumc 
55 ;  Antig.  CaiTst.  188.)  Stephanns  Byz.  (s.  e. 
IlvMiroAu)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Pythopolis  in  Mysia,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Mythopnlis.  [L.  S.] 

MYTILE'NE  orMITYLE'NE  (MuriX^m  or  Mi- 
TiiX<>n) ;  Eth.  VlvTt\iinuos  or  Miruhrivcuos),  the 
most  important  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  There 
is  some  uncertunty  about  the  orthography  of  the 
ii.tme.  Coins  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  MirriA^*^- 
Inscriptions  vary.  Greek  manuscripts  have  gene- 
rally, but  not  univertially,  MitvA^i^.     Latin  manu- 
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scripts  have  generally  Hitylene;  but  Vellaus  Pa- 
terculus,  Pompooius  Mela,  and  sometimes  Plioy, 
have  Mytilene.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  Latin 
plural  form  Mitylenae.  (Suet.  Coet.  2,  Tib.  10 ; 
Lit.  Epit  89.)  Tacitus  has  the  adjective  Hyti- 
lenensis  (.dim.  xiv.  63).  It  is  generally  agreed 
now  that  the  word  ought  to  be  written  MytUene; 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  those  pas- 
sages where  the  evidenoe  of  MSS.  preponderates  the 
other  way.  A  fall  disenssion  of  this  subject  may 
be  seen  in  Flehn  (LetMooonm  Liber).  The  modem 
city  is  called  Mitylen,  and  sometimes  Caitro. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  history  of  Lksbos  is 
concentrated  in  Mytilene.  Its  eminence  is  evident 
from  its  long  series  of  coins,  not  only  in  (be  auto- 
nomous period,  when  they  often  bm  the  legend 
nPaXH  AECBOT  MTTIAHNH,  but  in  the  im- 
penal  period  down  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Lesbos, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  lias  been  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  the  island,  whether  we 
consider  the  history  a(  poetry  or  politics,  or  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare  and  commercial  enterprise. 

One  reason  of  the  continued  pre-eminence  of 
Mytilene  is  to  be  ibnnd  in  its  situation,  which  (in  - 
common  with  that  of  Hetbyhha)  was  favourable 
to  the  coasting  trade.  Its  harbours,  too,  appear  to 
have  been  excellenL  Originally  it  was  built  upon  ■ 
small  isUnd ;  and  thus  (whether  the  small  isUnd 
were  united  to  the  main  island  by  a  causeway  or 
not)  two  harbours  were  formed,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south.  The  fiirmer  of  these 
was  the  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  was  capable 
of  being  closed,  and  of  containing  fifty  triremes , 
the  latter  was  the  mercantile  harbour,  and  was 
larger  and  deeper,  and  defended  by  a  mole.  (Stnb. 
xiii.  p.  617;  Pans.  viii.  30.)  The  best  elucidatiun 
of  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  sea  will  be  found 
in  the  narratives  contained  in  the  3rd  book  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  1st  book  of  Xeoophon's  Hdiaac*. 
The  northern  harbour  seems  to  have  been  called 
MoXiicii  [Malka].  This  harmonises  with  what 
we  find  in  Thucydides,  and  with  what  Aristotle 
says  concerning  the  action  of  the  NE.  wind  (mtuclas) 
on  Mytilene.  Tlie  statements  of  Xenophon  are  far 
from  clear,  unless,  with  Mr.  Grote  {Hitt.  of  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  p.  230),  we  suppose  the  Euriput  of 
Mytilene  to  te  tliat  arm  of  the  sea  which  we  have 
mentioned,  in  the  article  Lssbos,  under  the 
name  of  Portos  Hieraeus,  and  which  runs  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Mytilene.  A  rude  plan  is  given  by  Toume- 
fort;  but  for  accurate  informati^'n  the  English  Ad- 
miralty cliarts  must  be  consulted.  The  beauty 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  forti- 
fications, are  celebrated  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  (SeeespeciallyCice.iiWlilI6.)  Plutarch 
mentions  a  theatre  (Poiy>.  42),  and  Athenaeus 
a  Prytaneium  (x.  p.  425).  Viimvins  says  (i.  6) 
that  the  xinds  were  very  troublesome  in  the  harbour 
and  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  changes  of  weather 
were  injurious  to  health.  Tlie  products  of  the  soil 
near  Mytilene  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  any  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 
Tlieopbrastns  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  its  mush- 
rooms :  Galen  says  that  its  wine  was  inferior  to  that 
of  Methymna.  In  illustration  of  the  appearance  of 
Mytilene,  as  seen  from  tlie  sea,  we  may  refer  to  a 
view  in  Choiseul-Gonflier ;  and  to  another,  which 
shows  the  fine  farms  of  the  mountains  immediately 
behind,  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Li/e  and  Kim 
o/StPoni 
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The  firat  passage  in  which  the  hiatoty  of  Mjtilene 
comes  prominently  into  view  is  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Aeoliang  and  Athenians  for  Sgeuin  (b.  c. 
606),  at  the  NW.  corner  of  Asia  Uinor.  The  place 
and  the  time  are  both  remarltable,  as  illnstriiting  the 
earlf  rigoar  with  which  Mytilene  was  exercising  its 
maritime  and  political  power.  We  see  it  already 
grasping  conaderable  poasessions  on  the  mainland. 
It  was  in  this  conflict,  too,  that  Pittacus,  tile  sage 
and  law^ver  of  Hytilene,  acted  so  noble  a  part,  and 
that  Alcaens,  her  great  poet,  lust  his  shield.  The 
mention  of  these  two  names  reminds  us  that  this 
time  of  tiralry  with  Athens  coincides  with  the 
&motis  internal  contests  of  the  nobles  and  commons 
in  Mjtilene.  For  the  history  and  results  of  this 
straggle,  see  the  lives  of  Alcasus,  Pittacus,  and 
SAPpao,  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the  history  of 
the  Mytiloiaeans  from  that  of  the  Aeolians  in  ge- 
neral, during  the  period  of  the  I'eisian  ascendancy 
on  these  coasts.  But  we  have  a  proof  of  their  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  the  fact  that  they  alone  <^  the 
Aeolians  took  part  in  the  building  uf  the  Uellenium 
at  Naucratis  (Herod,  ii.  178)  j  and  we  find  them 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  invasion  of  Kgypt  by 
Cambyses.  (lb.  iii.  13,  14.)  They  supplied  a  con- 
tingent to  Iterius  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (lb.  iv. 
97).  They  were  closely  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Uistiaeus  (lb.  vi.  5);  and  doubtless,  though  they 
are  not  separately  mentioned,  they  were  the  best 
portion  of  those  Aeolians  who  supplied  sixty  ships  to 
Xerxes  m  his  invasion  of  Greece.    (lb.  vii.  95.) 

The  period  of  the  Athenian  supremacy  aud  the 
Peloponnenan  War  is  full  of  the  fame  of  Mylilene. 
The  alliance  of  its  citizens  with  those  of  Atliens 
began  soon  after  the  final  repulse  of  Persia.  They  held 
a  very  distinguished  position  among  the  allies  which 
formed  the  Athenian  confederacy ;  but  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  fonnh  year  of  th^  Peloponnesian 
War  brought  upon  them  the  must  terrible  ruin. 
Though  the  first  dreadful  decision  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  was  overruled  (Thueyd.  iii.  36),  the  walls  of 
Uytilene  were  pulled  down,  and  her  fleet  given  up; 
her  territory  was  divided  among  Athenian  share- 
holders, and  she  was  deprived  of  her  possessions  and 
forts  on  the  mainland.  (lb.  iiL  50.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Conon 
was  defeated  by  Calliciatidas  off  Mytilene,  and  block- 
aded in  the  harbour.  (Xen.  BdL  i.  6.)  We  pass  now 
to  the  period  of  Alexander,  with  whose  campaigns  this 
city  was  conspicuously  connected.  The  Lesbians  made 
a  treaty  with  Macedonia.  Heuinon  reduced  the 
other  cities  of  the  island  ;  and  his  death,  which  in- 
flicted the  hut  blow  on  the  Persian  power  in  the 
Aegean,  took  place  in  tlie  moment  of  victory  against 
Mytilene.  It  was  retaken  by  Uegesilochus,  in  the 
course  of  his  general  reduction  uf  the  islands,  and 
received  a  large  accession  of  territory.  Two  Myti- 
lenoeans,  Laomedon  and  Erigyius,  the  sons  of  Larichus, 
were  distinguished  members  of  Alexander's  staff. 
The  latter  fell  in  action  agunst  the  Bactrians  ;  the 
former  was  governor  of  Syria  even  after  Alexander's 
death. 

The  first  experience  of  the  Botran  power  in  the 
Aegean  was  disastrous  to  Mytilene.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  having  held  out  to  the 
la-st,  it  was  sacked  by  M.  Thermus,  on  which  oc- 
casion J.  Caesar  honourably  distinguished  himself. 
Pompey's  friendship  with  Theophanes  led  to  the 
recognition  of  Mytilene  as  a  fiee  city.  (Plin.  v.  31.) 
Alter  the  defeat  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  touched  there 
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for  the  hist  time  to  take  Cornelia  on  board.  His  son 
Seztus  met  with  a  friendly  reception  there,  after  his 
defeat  at  sea,  by  Agrippa.  (Dion  Cass.  zlix.  17; 
App.  B.  C.  V.  133.)  Agrippa  himself  resided  there 
for  some  time  in  retirement,  ostensibly  on  account  of 
his  health,  but  really  through  mortification  caui>ed 
by  the  preference  shown  to  M.  Marcellus  (Tac.  Arm, 
xiv.  53 ;  Suet.  Aug.  66,  Tib.  10) ;  and  this  resi- 
dence is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  still 
extant,  (See  Pooocke.)  The  last  event  which  we 
need  mention  in  the  imperial  period  is  the  crossing 
over  of  Germanicus  with  Agrippina  from  Euboea  to 
Lesbos,  and  the  birth  of  Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54.) 
This  event,  aJso,  was  commemorated  both  by  coins 
and  inscriptions.  (See  Eckhel  and  Pucocke.)  It 
appears  that  the  privilege  of  freedom  was  taken 
away  by  Vespasian,  but  restored  by  Hadrian. 
(Plehn,  iesJiac.  p.  83.) 

,  Mytiler.e  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  Aegean, 
which  have  continued  without  intermission  to  fluuri^h 
till  tlie  present  day.  In  the  coiuse  of  the  middle 
ages  it  gradually  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  ishuid. 
Thus,  i»  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  MiTi>Ai)t7| 
and  IStBiiiya  are  both  mentioned  under  the  J'ro- 
vtnce  of  the  Iilaadi ;  but  in  the  later  Byzantine 
division,  Mylilene  is  spoken  of  as  an  island,  like 
LemnOj  and  Chios,  in  tlie  Themt  of  th£  Aegean  Sea, 
(Const.  Porphjrog.  de  Them.  i.  pp.  42, 43,  e^.  Bonn.) 
The  fortunes  of  Mytilene  during  the  first  advancis 
of  the  Mahomedaiia  in  the  Levant,  and  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Venetians  at  a  later  period,  are 
noticed  in  Finlay's  Hittory  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Creek  Empirei^  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  171,  223.  The 
island  of  Lcehos  was  not  actually  part  of  the  Ma- 
bomedan  empu«  till  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
time  of  Alcaens  and  Pittacus,  tliere  is  little  to  be 
said  of  the  internal  constitutional  history  of  Mytilene. 
It  shared,  with  all  Greek  cities,  the  resulte  of  the 
struggles  of  the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parlies. 
We  find  a  commonalty  (Sa/ms')  and  a  council  (/JdAAa) 
mentioned  on  coins  of  the  period  of  Alexander  ;  and 
the  title  of  magistrates,  called  crparrffis  (praetor), 
appears  on  coins  of  Lucius  Verus.  In  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  allude  to  two 
creditable  laws ;  one  which  enacted  (doubtless  in 
con^equence  of  the  great  quantity  of  wine  in  tlie 
island)  that  offences  committed  by  the  drunk  should 
be  more  severely  punished  than  those  committed  by 
the  sober  (Arist.  foL  ii.  9.  9) ;  the  other  making 
a  singular  provision  for  the  punishment  of  faithlecs- 
ness  in  tributaiy  allien,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
privilege  of  educating  then:  children.  (Aelian,  yar. 
Ui$t  vii.  15.)  [J.  S.  H.] 


COIN   OF  UXTILEKE. 


MYTI'STEATUS  (Mor/ffrpoToj,  Steph.  B., 
Diod.;  Moi/t((7t/)Otos,  Zonar.;  ri  Hvnla-rpaTot, 
Pol. :  Eth.  Mutustratinus,  Plin.),  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  the  powtion  of  which  u  wholly  uncer- 
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tain.  It  wu  probablj  bat  a  amall  town,  tboafih 
etronglj  fortifie  I,  vhence  Pbiliataa  {ap.  Stepk.  B. 
i.  c.)  called  it  "  a  fortreaa  of  Sicily."  It  is  con- 
ajHCttoasIf  nwntioned  daring  the  Firet  Panic  War, 
when  it  ma  in  the  handi  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
was  besieged  bjr  the  Bomana,  bat  for  some  time  with- 
oat  success,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  its 
position  \  it  was  at  length  taken  hj  the  consul  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus  in  B.C.  258.  The  inhabitants 
vere  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  itself  entirely  destrojed.  (PoL  L  24  ; 
IKod.  xxiiL  9,  Exc.  Ho— eh.  p.  503 ;  Zonar.  viii.) 
It  was,  howcTer,  again  inhabited  at  a  later  period,  as 
we  find  the  Hntnstratini  mentioned  bj  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicilj.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  But  no  notice  of  its  name  occars  in  the 
interral,  and  GluTeriaa  (who  has  been  followed  by 
many  modem  geographeni)  would,  therefore,  identify 
Hytistratua  with  Amestratus  ;  an  assumption  £>r 
which  there  ai«  certainly  no  sufficient  grounds,  both 
names  being  perfectly  well  attested.  [Akestka- 
Ttra.]    (Clnver.  SkU.  p.  383.')  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYUS(Mvaift;  Eth.  Hwmriei),  an  Ionian  town 
in  Caria,  on  thssoathem  bank  of  the  Maeander,  at  a 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  that  rirer. 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  Cydrelna,  a  natural 
son  of  Godrns.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  633.)  It  wss  the 
■mallest  among  the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  and  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  (zIt.  p.  636)  the  populstion  was  so 
reduced  that  they  did  not  form  a  political  oommn- 
nity,  but  became  incorporated  with  Miletus,  whither 
in  the  end  the  Myusians  transfen^d  themaelTes, 
abandoning  their  own  town  altogether.  This  last 
event  happened,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  §  7), 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  flies  which  an- 
noyed the  inhabitants;  but  it  was  more  probably  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  the 
place  was  eipoeed.  (Vitrnv.  iv.  I.)  Hyus  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
Persian  king  (Thucyd.  i.  138;  Died.  Sic.  xi.  57; 
Flat.  Than.  29;  Athen.  i.  p.  29;  Nep.  Them.  10.) 
Daring  the  Pelnponnesian  War  the  Athenians  ex- 
perienced a  check  near  this  place  from  the  Carians. 
(Thucyd.  iii.  19.)  Philip  <rf  Macedonia,  who  had 
obtained  posseiision  of  Hyun,  ceded  it  to  the  Mag- 
nesiins.  Athen  iii.  p.  78.)  The  only  edifice 
noticed  by  the  ancients  at  Myns  was  a  temple  of 
Dionysus,  built  of  white  marble.  (Puns.  I.  c.)  The 
mmense  quantity  of  deposits  carried  down  by  the 
Maeander  have  considerably  removed  the  coast-line, 
so  that  even  in  Strabo's  time  the  distance  between 
MyuM  and  the  sea  was  increased  to  40  stadia  (zii. 
p.  579),  while  originally  the  town  had  no  doubt 
been  built  on  the  coast  itself.  There  still  are  some 
ruins  of  Myns,  which  most  travellers,  forgetting  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Maeander,  have  mistaken 
for  those  of  Miletus,  while  th<iee  of  Hemcleia  have 
been  mistaken  for  tbnee  of  Myus.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  239,  &c.)  The  mistake  is  repeated 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Journal  of  a  Tour  in  A:  Mm. 
p.  263),  though  it  had  been  pointed  out  long  before 
his  tinM.  [L.  S.J 
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NAARDA  (yaipia,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  7;  Steph.  B. 
«.  V. ;  N<(i^<a,  Joseph.  ArU.  xviil  12),  a  small  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  near  Sipphara.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Kaharra. 
Josephus    speaks  (L  c.)  of  Neaida  as  a  place  in 
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Babylonia,  possessing  an  extensive  range  of  territory 
and  defended  from  hostile  attack  by  the  Euphratea 
which  flows  round  it.  When  Tiberius  overthrew 
the  Jews  in  the  East,  the  remnant  of  that  people 
took  refuge  in  Naarda  and  Nisibis ;  and  the  former 
city  long  remained  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Jews. 
In  the  intermediate  records  of  the  Christian  East 
we  find  occasional  notices  of  this  place,  under  the 
titles  of  Nahardeir  and  Beth-Nnhadra.  Thos,  in 
A.  D.  421,  a  bishop  of  Nahardeir  is  mentioned  (As- 
sem.  BiU.  OriaU.  m.  p.  264);  m  ▲.  D.  75S,  Jonas 
is  bishop  of  Beth-Nuhadra  (Aaaem.  ii.  p.  Ill); 
and  as  late  as  *.  d.  1285,  anotfier  person  is  recorded 
as  "  Epucopus  Nuhadrensis."  (A^sem.  ii.  p.  249.) 
During  all  this  period  Nearda  is  included  within  the 
episcopal  province  of  Mosul.  Lastly,  in  the  Travels 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  traveller  mentions 
going  to  "  Juba,  which  is  Pumbeditba,  in  Nehardea, 
containing  about  two  thousand  Jews"  (p.  92, 
Asher's  «]it);  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  that 
period,  Naarda  was  considered  to  comprehend  a  dis- 
trict with  other  towns  in  it.  Pumbeditba  and  Sum 
were  two  celebrated  Jewish  towns  situated  near  on« 
another,  at  no  great  distance  from  Baghdid.   [V.J 

NAAEMALCHA.  [Babtu»ia,  VoL  L  p. 
362,  a.] 

NABAEUS  (Satiuos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §1),  a  river  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia, 
probably  the  JVacent  river,  east  of  C.  WraA. 

NABALIA,  in  the  text  of  Tacitus  {HitL  r.  36), 
is  a  river  in  or  near  the  Batavorum  Insula,  over 
which  there  was  a  bridge.  During  the  war  between 
Civilis  and  the  Romans,  there  was  a  conference 
between  Civilis  and  Cerealis  on  this  bridge,  which 
had  been  cut  asnnder  for  safety's  sake,  each  party 
at  the  conference  keeping  on  his  own  side  of  tha 
river.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  name  Nabalia  is  right ; 
and  if  it  is  right,  it  is  also  uncertain  what  tne  river 
is.  It  must,  however,  be  some  stream  about  thtt 
lower  part  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Walckenaer  (_Geog. 
4t-  vd.  i.  f.  296)  conjectures  that  it  is 'the  Tmd 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  flows  into  the 
Zngda-  Zte.  Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §  28)  has  a  place 
Navalia  (NomEXui)  in  Great  Germania,  the  position 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  numbers,  is  on  or  near 
Ptolemy's  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  whatever 
that  eastern  branch  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

NABATAEI  (NaCoraiSM,  'KnrrcSai,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§  21 ;  NoAtroi,  Suid. «.  V. ;  NavarcMiM,  LXX. ;  Naba- 
thae.  Sen.  Here.  Oet.  160:  the  country,  Vagaraia, 
Strab. ;  NoSaniv^,  Joseph.),  a  namerous  and  imporU 
ant  people  of  Arabia  Petraeo,  celebrated  in  the  clas- 
sical geographers.  Josephus  describes  the  country 
as  comprehending  all  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula ;  and  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  12  sons  of  I&hmael,  from  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Nebaioth,  this  territory  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  S. 
Jerome,  three  centuries  later,  who  writes,  "  Nebaioth 
omnis  regio  ah  Eupbrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rubram 
Nabathena  nsqtie  hodie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabiae 
est."  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13.  §  4;  Hieron.  Comnunt. 
m  Genet,  xzv.  13.)  The  only  allusion  to  Ibis 
people  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  supposing  them 
identical,  is  by  their  patriarchal  designation  ;  and 
the  mention  of  the  "rams  of  Nebaioth,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  flucks  of  Eedar"  (/<a.  Ix.  7), 
intimates  that  they  existed  as  a  distinct  pastoral 
tribe.    Bat  they  occur  frequently  in  histoiy  after 
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the  captiTity.  Tbrj  wen  the  frienda  and  mlliee  of 
the  Jem  in  their  iitrD);ele  for  independence:  for 
when  Jadas  Maccabneus,  with  his  brother  Junathan, 
foond  them  3  days  S.  of  the  Jordan  (eir.  b.  c.  164), 
the/  received  him  amicably,  and  gave  hira  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  delirerance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  in  Gihad  from  the  Ammonites,  under  Timo- 
thnis  (Jimph.  i4i)t  zii.  8.  §  3;  1  Maceab.  t.  24, 
&C.);  and  when  preparing  for  an  engagement  with 
Bac-chides  (cir.  B.  c.  161),  the  same  Jonathan  pro- 
poaed  to  place  all  their  moreable  pniperty  in  their 
custody.  (lb.  ziii.  I.  §  2 ;  1  Maeeab.  ix.  33.)  But 
the  earliest  and  fullest  notice  of  this  people  and  of 
their  country  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  men- 
tions them  frequently.  In  B.C.  312,  Antigonna, 
baring  reeorered  Syria  and  Palestine  out  of  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Nahataei,  and  detach<d  his  general  Athenaeus 
on  this  service,  with  4000  light-armed  troops  and 
600  h'ght  cavalry.  The  manneni  of  these  Arabs 
and  their  country  is  described  by  the  historian  in 
this  connection.  They  inhabited  tents  in  a  vast 
desert  tract,  which  offered  neither  streama  nor 
fenntains  to  an  invading  army.  Their  institutions, 
as  described  by  him,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
thnae  of  the  liechabites  in  every  particular,  **  to 
drink  no  wine,  nor  to  build  houses,  nor  to  have  vine- 
yard, nor  field,  nor  seed,  bat  to  dwell  in  tents." 
(Jer.  xzxT.  6--11.)  Kodoma  mentions  that  the 
violation  of  any  of  these  customs  was  a  capital 
crime.  Their  occupations  were  chiefly  pastoral ; 
Kime  possessing  camels  and  others  sheep  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  the  other  ArabH,  although 
their  number  did  not  exceed  10,000;  but  they  also 
acted  as  carriers  of  the  aromatic  drugs  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  were  discharged  at  their  great  mart  at 
Petni,  and  by  them  transported  to  the  Mediter- 
isnean,  at  Rhinocoruro,  The  love  of  liberty  was  a 
passion  with  them ;  and  their  custom,  when  attacked 
by  a  more  powerful  enemy,  was  to  retire  to  the  wil- 
demeaa,  wluther  the  invaders  conld  not  follow  them 
ix  want  of  water.  They  themselves  had  provided 
^M*  such  emergencies  vast  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
rain  water,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  or  excavated  in 
the  soft  rock,  and  plastered,  with  very  narrow 
mouths, — which  conld  be  easily  stopped  and  con- 
cealed from  sight,  but  which  were  marked  by  indi- 
cations known  only  to  themselves,— but  grsdually 
expanding  lutil  they  attained  the  dimensions  of  100 
feet  square.  They  lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  on 
the  spontaneons  produce  of  the  country,  such  as 
pepper  and  wild  honey,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  water.  There  was  an  annual  fair  held  in  their 
e<nnti7,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  males  used  to 
resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  leaving  their  flocks 
with  their  most  aged  men,  and  the  women  and 
children  at  Petra,  naturally  a  very  strong  place, 
though  unwalled,  two  days  distant  from  the  inha- 
bited country.  Athenaeus  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Nabataeans  at  the  fair,  to  attack 
Petra;  and  making  a  forced  march  of  3  days  and  3 
nights  from  the  eparchy  of  Idnmaea,  a  distance  of 
2200  stadia,  he  assaulted  the  city  about  midnight, 
slanghteied  and  wounded  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  spicery  and 
silver.  [Pbtka  ]  On  his  retreat,  however,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  Nahataei,  and  all  his  forces 
cnt  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  50  horsemen. 
Shortly  afterwards  Antigonus  sent  another  expedi- 
tion against  Petra,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius ; 
but  the  inhabitants  wei«  prepared,  and  Demetrius 
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was  glad  to  withdraw  his  army  on  receiving  such 
gifts  as  were  most  esteemed  among  them.  (Died, 
xiz.  44—48,  eomp.  ii.  48.)  In  the  geographical 
section  of  his  work  the  anthor  places  them  on  the 
Laianitas  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  AelaniUc  gulf,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  possessing  many  villages,  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Their  country  was 
most  populous,  and  incredibly  rich  in  cattle;  but 
their  national  character  had  degenerated  when  he 
wrote  (cir.  b.  c.  8).  They  had  formerly  lived  ho- 
nestly, content  with  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  their  flocks  supplied ;  but  from  the  time  that 
the  kings  of  Alexandria  had  remlersd  the  gulf  navi- 
gable for  merchant  vessels,  they  not  only  practised 
violence  as  wreckera,  but  made  piratical  attacks 
from  their  coasts  on  the  merchantmen  in  the  passage 
through  the  gulf,  imitating  in  ferocity  and  lawless- 
ness the  Tauri  in  Pontns.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
against  them,  and  the  pirates  were  captured  and 
punished,  (lb.  iiL  42,  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  777.) 
The  decrease  of  their  transport  trade  and  profits,  by 
the  new  channel  opened  throngh  Egypt,  was  donbt- 
less  the  real  cause  of  this  degeneracy.  The  trade, 
however,  was  n«t  entirely  diverted;  later  writers 
still  mention  Petra  of  the  Nabataei  as  the  great  en- 
trepSt  of  the  Arabian  commerce  (Arrian,  Per^tut, 
f.  11,  api  Hudson,  vol.  i.),  both  of  the  Gerrhaei 
of  the  west,  and  of  the  Hfaiaei  of  the  south  of  tliat 
peninsula.  (Strabo,  xvL  p^  776.)  The  account  given 
by  Strabo  agrees  in  its  main  features  with  the  earlier 
record  of  Diodoms  Siculus :  and  he  records  at  length 
the  deception  practised  on  his  friend  Aelins  Gallus 
by  Syllaens,  the  procurator  (iwirptnnt)  at  the  Na- 
hataei, nnder  the  king  Obodas;  a  false  friend  of  the 
Komans,  through  whose  territory  he  first  led  them 
on  leaving  Leuce  Come,  where  they  had  landed. 
The  policy  of  Syllaens  illustrates  the  remark  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  783),  that  the  Nabataeans  are  prudent 
and  acquisitive ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  wasted 
their  property  were  punished,  and  those  who  in- 
creased it  rewarded  by  the  state.  They  had  few 
slaves  among  them ;  so  they  either  waited  on  them- 
selves, or  practised  mutual  servitude  in  families, 
even  in  the  royal  bmily.  They  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  feasting,  and  their  domestic  mannera 
marked  coosidenble  progrees  in  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, from  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times 
described  by  the  more  ancient  author  (pi  783, 
seq.).  He  mentions  that  they  were  fire-worehip- 
pera,  and  sacrificed  daily  to  the  sun  on  their 
house-tope  Their  government  may  be  atylrd  a 
limited  monarchy,  as  the  king  was  subject  to  be 
publicly  called  to  acconnt,  and  to  have  to  defmd 
himself  before  the  people.  Their  cities  were  un- 
walled, and  their  country  fruitful  in  everything 
bnt  the  dive.  The  limits  of  their  country  are  not 
clearly  defined ;  Strabo  places  them  above  the 
Syrians,  with  the  Sabasi,  in  Arabia  Felix  (xvi.  p. 
779);  but  this  must  be  a  corrupt  reading,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  his  other  notices  of  them.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  promontory  near  Seal  Island  —  the 
peninsula  of  Monnt  Sinu  —  as  extending  to  Petra 
of  the  Arabs  called  Nabataei  (p.  776),  which  ha 
descnbea  as  situated  in  a  desert  region,  particularly 
towards  Judaea,  and  only  three  or  fiwr  days' 
journey  from  Jericho  (p.  779).  The  apprrsuih  to 
Egypt  from  the  east,  towards  Phoenioe  and  Judaea, 
was  difScult  by  way  of  Pelusium,  but  from 
Arabia  Nabataea  it  waa  easy.  All  these  and 
similar  notices  serve  to  show  diat,  from  the  age  of 
Antigonus  to  this  period,  the  Nabataei  had  in- 
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hiibited  the  land  of  Edom,  commonlj  known  as 
Idiimaea,  and  intimate  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatever  hetween  the  Idnmaeana  of  Petra  in  the 
Augustine  period,  and  the  children  of  Esaa  ;  they 
wei-e,  in  fact,  Nabataeans,  and  therefore,  according 
to  Joeephua  and  other  ancient  authorities,  Ishmaelite 
Arabs.  How  or  when  thej  had  dispossessed  the 
Kdomitee  does  not  appear  in  history,  nor  what  had 
become  of  the  remnant  of  the  Edomites.  (Robinson, 
£Si.  Ret.  vol.  ii.  pp.  558,  559.)  But  while  Judas 
Haccabaeus  was  on  tenns  of  ^endship  with  the 
Mabstael,  he  was  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Edomites.  (joBeph.  Ani.  zii.  8.  §  1  ; 
1  Maeai.  v.  3.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  Idomaeans  with  whom  Hyrcanus  was  in 
alliance,  over  whom  Aretas  reigned,  and  from  whom 
Herod  was  sprung,  an  expressly  said  to  be  Naba- 
taeans  (AnL  ijv.  S.  §  3,  3.  §|  3, 4),  whose  alli- 
ance was  refused  by  Pompey,  on  account  of  their 
inaptitade  for  war.  And  this  identity  is  further 
proved  by  Starabo,  who  writes  that  tSie  Idnmaeana  and 
the  lake  (Asphallides) occupy  the  extreme  west  (?) 
comer  of  Jadaea  ;— "lliese  Idumaeans  are  Na- 
bataeans  ;  bst  being  expelled  thence  in  a  sedition, 
tiiey  withdrew  to  the  Jews  and  embraced  their  cus- 
toms." (xvi.  p.  760.)  This  recognitiim  of  the 
Nabataean  brigin  of  the  later  Idumaeans,  proves 
tliat  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  geographical, 
rather  than  as  a  genealogical  designation.  Pliny 
(vi.  38)  throws  little  light  upon  the  subject, 
merely  making  the  Nabataei  contiguoos  to  the 
Scenita  Araba,  with  whom  they  were  more  probably 
identical,  and  stating  that  the  ancients  had  placed 
the  Thimanaei  next  to  them  (i.  e.  on  the  £.) ;  in 
the  place  of  whom  he  names  several  other  tribes,  as 
the  Tavcni,  Snelleni,  Arraceni,  &c.  (/fruL)  But  the 
stataincnt  of  Josephos  that  the  Nabataei  extended 
from  the  Enphrates  to  the  Bed  Sea,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  both 
those  regions.  Thus  the  name  Nabat  is  applied  to 
»  marahy  district,  described  by  Golius  ad  part 
of  the  "  palnstria  Chaldarae,"  between  WaiUh  and 
Baira,  which  was  called  "  palndes  Nabathaeorum," 
(Golius,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vul.  i. 
p.  214  n.*),  while  at  the  otiier  extremity  tlie  name 
Nabat  a  given  to  a  town  two  days  beyond  (i.  e. 
south)  of  EUHaura  in  the  Hedjaz,  by  an  Arabian 
geographer  (Siiiouti,  cited  by  Quatremere,  Mimoire 
tur  fas  Nahaieeu,  p.  38),  near  where  JeisJ  Ndbit  is 
marked  in  modem  maps.  The  existence  of  this  name 
in  this  locaUty  is  regarded  by  M.  Quatrem&re  as  an 
additional  argument  forthe  identity  of  £tf aura  with 
Leuce  Come,  proving  that  the  country  of  the  Nabataei 
did  actually  extend  so  fiirsoQth.  The  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  Nabataeans  fiom  Nebaioth  the  son  of  Islimael, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  respectable  authority  of 
Josephus,  followed  as  he  is  by  S.  Jerome  {^Qfuiat, 
Btibr.  in  Gtna.  torn.  ii.  p.  530),  and  all  subsequent 
writers  in  the  westem  world,  has  been  called  in 
question  by  M.  Quatiemke  in  the  M^moire  above 
referred  to ;  who  maintaina  that  tbey  are  in  no 
sense  Ishniaelites,  nor  connected  by  race  with  any 
of  the  Arab  bmilies,  but  were  Aramaean.s,  and 
identical  with  the  Chaldaeana.  He  dtes  a  host  of 
ancient  and  most  respectable  native  Arabic  authors 
in  proof  of  this  theocy  ;  according  to  whose  state- 
ments the  name  Nsbats  or  Nabataeans  designated 
the  primitive  and  indigenous  population  of  Chaldsea 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  probably  those  whom 
Euscbius  designates  Babylonians  in  contradistinction 
bom  the  Clisldacans.     They  occupied  the  whole  of 
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that  country  afterwards  called  Irak-Arab,  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  name,  even  comjirp- 
famding  several  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  llasoudi  mentions  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Babylonians  and  Clisldaeans  existing  in 
his  day  in  the  very  place  which  is  designated  the 
marshes  of  the  Nabataeans,  i.  e.  in  the  villages  utu- 
ated  in  the  swampy  ground  between  Watilh  and 
Basra.  (lb.  p.  66.)  Other  authors  mention  Naba- 
taeans near  Jatbrib  or  Medina,  which  would  accoant 
for  the  Jebel  Kib&i  in  that  vicinity ;  and  another 
section  of  them  in  Bahrein,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  who  had  become  Arabs,  as  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  the  prorince  of  Onuin  are  said  to  liave 
become  Nabataeans.  (lb.  p.  80  )  This  settlement  of 
Nabataeans  in  the  Persian  GtdfmRy  be  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  who  relates  that  the  Clialdaeans,  banished 
from  their  country,  settled  themselves  in  the  town  of 
Getrba,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  (xvL  p.  766  )  ; 
which  fact  would  account  for  tbe  commercial  inter- 
coDTse  between  the  merchants  of  Gerrha  snd  those 
of  Petis  above  referred  to ;  the  Nabataei  of  Petra 
being  a  bi-anch  of  some  fiunily  ahw  from  Babylon 
and  perhaps  driven  from  their  country  by  tlie 
same  political  revolution  that  dispossessed  the  re- 
fugees  of  Gerrhn.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  ingenious  and 
forcible  arguments  of  M.  Quatreniire  leave  little 
doubt  that  this  remarkable  people,  which  appears 
so  suddenly  and  comparatively  late  on  the  stage  of 
Arabian  history,  to  dissppear  as  suddenly  afier  a 
brief  and  brilliant  career  of  mercantile  activity  aiid 
success,  were  not  natives  of  tile  soil,  but  aliens  of 
another  race  and  family  into  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently merged,  again  to  reappear  in  tbeaonaU  of 
their  own  original  seats,  (lb.  pp.  88 — 90.)  Beland 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  identity  of  the  names 
in  the  two  quarters.  (Palatttina,  p.  94.)     [G.  W.J 

NABATHRAE.  [Akualtks.] 

NABIA'NI  (NoSiaroOi  »  ("be  of  the  CancasTis, 
whom  Strnbo  (xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Panxani 
(Jlceyivol),  about  the  Pulus  Maeotis.  [£.  B.  J.] 

NABLIS,  a  river  of  Germany,  flowing  into  the 
Danube  from  the  north,  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Ifaab  in  Bavari-i.  (Venat.  Fort.  vi.  11 ;  Geogr. 
Kav.  iv.  26,  who  calb.  it  Nabus  or  Navua.)  [L.  S-l 

NABRISSA  or  NKBBISSA  (NiSpiaaa,  Stnb.  ui. 
pp.  140,  143;  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  12  ;  Nebrissa,  in  old 
editt.  of  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3,  bat  Sillig  reads  NabrisKa ; 
Nebrissa,  Sil.  iii.  393),  snmamed  Veneria,  a  town  of 
the  Turdetoni  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  the 
aestnary  of  the  river  Baetis.  According  to  iuliiis 
{L  c.)  it  was  celebrated  for  the  woisfaip  of  Dionyssus. 
Now  Ltbrija.  (Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  xii.  p.  60.) 

NABKUM,  a  river  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi.  23. 8.  26).  It  must  have  been  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabis,  between  this  river  and  the  Indus ; 
but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchos.      [V.l 

NACMU'SU.     [Mauektakia.] 

NACOLEIA,  NACO'LIA  (NoicitAria,  Nojco^fa), 
a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetns,  between  Dorylaeain 
and  Cotyaeum,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Thymbres.  (Stiab.  xiL  p.  576  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  e. ; 
PtoL  V.  2.  §  22.)  In  ttie  earlier  tunes,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  later  writers  often  mention  it.  It  lias 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  tbe  fact  that  tlie  em- 
peror Valens  there  defeated  the  usiurper  Procopius. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  27;  comp.  i^im.  iv.  8;  Socrat. 
Uiii.  Eccl,  iv.  5  ;  Sozom.  iv.  8.)     In  the  reign  of 
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Areailiua,  Nacoleis  was  occupied  hj  a  Gothic  fw- 
riflon,  which  rerolied  aguiiiit  the  emperor.  (Pbi- 
Vstorg.  xi.  8;  ccoip,  Hierocl  pw  673  ;  Cone.  Chol- 
ced.  p.  578.)  The  Peutinj;.  Table  places  it  20 
milra  wmth  of  DorrUeum,  and  CoL  Leake  {Atia 
Umar,  pt  34)  is  incliiied  to  identify  the  place  with 
Pitmesk  Kalen,  near  DogmJu,  where  he  saw  some 
JtTj  remarkable,  apparently  sepulchral,  monnments. 
But  the  monmnents  alluded  to  by  Leake  seem  to 
hare  bekn;^  to  a  more  important  place  tliaa  Ma- 
culraa,  and  Tezier  (_Detcript.  de  FAiie  Mm.  toI.  L) 
asserts  that  it  is  prored  by  coins  that  Macoleia  was 
sitaated  OB  the  site  of  the  modem  SUighati,  on  the 
nortii-west  of  Dogaalu.  [L.  S.] 

NACaXA  (NoKMni,  Steph.  B. :  Elh.  Nouco.- 
i<iu>i),  a  town  of  Sioily  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus 
of  Byiantiam,  who  cites  Philistus  as  his  authority. 
The  accuracy  of  the  name  is,  however,  confirmed  by 
coins,  the  earliest  of  which  bear  the  legend  NAKO- 
NAION,  while  those  of  later  date  have  NAKO- 
NAIXIN.  From  one  of  the  latter  we  learn  that  the 
town  had  been  occupied  by  the  Campanians,  appa- 
rently at  the  same  period  with  Aetna  and  Entella. 
(Millingen,  Ancient  Co'au,  pp.  33 — 35;  Sestini, 
Lett  Kwm.  toL  Tii.  pi.  1.)  There  is  no  elae  to  iu 
powtion.  [E.  U.  B.] 

NA'CRASA  (SiKpara),  a.  town  in  the  north  of 
Lrdia,  oD  the  rood  from  Thyatira  to  Pergamnm. 
(PtoL  T.  2.  §  16;  Hierocl.  p.  670,  where  it  is  called 
'AKpaaot.)  Chisbull  {AaL  AsiaL  p.  146)  has 
identified  the  place  by  means  of  coins  with  Bakhir, 
or  Bakri,  somewhat  to  (be  north-east  of  Somma. 
(CompL  ArundeU,  Seven  Churehe;  p.  276.)  [L.S.] 
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com  OF  HACIU8A. 

NAEBIS  or  KEBI&  [Gallabcia,VoLI.p.933; 
Mixius.] 

NAELUS  (NoIXei,  PtoL  il  6.  §  S),  a  river  on 
the  north  coast  ef  Hisponia  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Paesici,  a  tribe  of  the  Astiires.  Mow 
the  Aaim. 

NAGADIBA  (No7dai«o,  Ptol.  Tii.  4.  §  7:  Etk. 
HarrtUieet,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  9),  a  town  in  the  NE. 
coTO-T  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceyfen,  at  no 
pmt  distance  from  the  capital  Annrogtsmmum. 
Ptolemy  inves  the  same  name  to  one  of  a  group  of 
islands  which,  he  states,  surrounded  Ceylon,  (vii.  4. 
§  IS).  The  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  Nagadw^ta^  which  would  mean  Island  of 
Snakes.  [V.] 

NAGARA  (rUrrafa),  a  city  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  distinguished  in  Ptolemy  by 
the  title  4  ni  Aiokw^sXii  (vil  I.  §  43).  It 
u  no  doubt  the  present  Nagar,  between  the  Kdbul 
river  and  the  Indus.  From  the  secood  name  which 
Ptolemy  has  preserred,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  same  place  as  Nysa  or  Nyaaa,  which  was 
spared  from  plunder  and  deetmetioo  by  Alexander 
becauM  the  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  had  been 
founded  by  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  when  he  conquered 
the  Indians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  1 ;  Curt  viii.  10. 
§  7.)  A  mountain  called  Meron  was  said  to  over- 
lung  the  city,  which  was  also  connected  with  the 


legend  of  Bacchus  having  been  reared  iu  the  thigh 
of  Zeus.  [V.] 

KAGARA.     [Marsyabax.] 

NAGEIKI  (Niynpat  or  Nariynpoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§  9),  one  of  the  two  most  southern  tribes  of  Tapro- 
bane {Ceylon).  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  Ptolemy  calls,  and 
what  are  still,  "  the  Elephant  Pastures,"  and  tu  hare 
had  a  town  called  the  city  of  Diooysus  (Aioi'vcrov 
TiiKtt  or  ixpor),  which  il  probably  represented  now 
by  the  ruins  of  KaUrtgam  (D{ivy,  Account  of  Cey- 
lon, f.  420;  Bitter,  JirdJamde,  vi.  p.  22);  if  these 
are  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  lemaiiu  of  Mor- 
dulamne.  [V.] 

NA'GIDUS  (jUrtOot:  Etk.yiayafis),t.  town  of 
Cilicia  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  colouised  by 
tlie  Samians.  Stephanus  B.  mentions  an  island 
named  Nagidnsa,  which  conesponds  to  a  little  rock 
about  200  feet  ion{;,  close  to  the  castle  of  Anamuur. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  670;  Mela,  i.  13.  §5;  Scylax,  p.  40; 
Slepb.  B.  «.  v.;  Beaufort,  Karanuaaa,  p.  206;  Cra- 
mer, Atia  iiinor,  ruL  il  p.  326. 


COW  or  HAOIDUS. 

NAGNATA  (NdywiTo,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §4,  in  the  old 
editt.  Mdyvcrra),  an  important  town  (infAit  M- 
intiioi)  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nacsatab  Qiayrltrai,  Ptol.  iL  8.  §  5),  pro- 
bably situated  upon  SKgo  Bag. 

MABALAL  (NoCadA,  LXX.),  a  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xix.  15). 
Eusebius  identifies  it  with  a  village  named  MiU 
(NciAd),  in  Batanaea ;  bot  Keland  justly  remarks, 
that  this  is  witliout  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon.    (Pofaestwa,  ».  r.  p.  904.)       [G.  W.] 

NAHARVALI.  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Lygii.  in  the  north.ea.it  of  Gennany.  Tacitus 
(Germ.  43)  relates  that  the  conntiy  inhabited  by 
tbem  (probably  about  the  VistnU)  contained  an 
ancient  and  much  revered  prove,  presided  o\'er  by  a 
priest  m  female  attire.  It  was  sacred  to  twin  gods 
called  Ak'is,  whom  Tacitus  identifies  with  Castor 
and  Pollux.  (Latham  on  Tac.  Germ.  I.  c.\  Spren- 
gel,  Erlauter.  m  Tac.  Germ.  p.  140.)         [L.  S.J 

NAIM  (Note),  a  village  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
by  St  Luke  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son  (vii.  11).  Eusebius  places  it  two  miles  S.  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Endor,  in  the  district  of  Scytho- 
polis  iOnomcut  $.  w. 'HrSeip  and  Nol^),  where  a 
poor  vilhige  of  the  same  name  is  found  at  the  present 
day,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Hermon,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  W.  of  'Am-dor.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Ret.  vol  iii.  p.  226.)  [G.  W.] 

NAIOTH  {tfiuAti,  'Po^,  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xix. 
18,  19.  22,  23).     [Rama.]  [G.  W.] 

NAISSUS  (Nai<ririit,  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Nowirot, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  6;  HiMoi,  Zwim.  iii.  11;  Kautis, 
Hierocl.  p.  654),  an  important  town  in  Upper  Moe- 
sia,  situated  in  the  district  Dardania,  upon  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  river  Margus,  and  upon  the  military 
road  running  through  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maissus  that  Claudius  IL  gained 
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his  rictoiy  over  the  Goths  in  A.D.  369  (Zosim.  i. 
45);  bnt  the  town  is  chiefly  memorable  em  the  birth- 
place of  Const&ntine  the  Great.  (Steph.  B  «.  V.  ; 
Const  Porph.  de  Than.  ii.  9.  p.  56,  ed.  Bonn.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila  (Priscus, 
p.  171,  ed.  Bonn.),  but  wu  restored  bj  .lostinian 
(Pnicop.  IT.  1,  wbera  it  is  called  Naiaopolis).  It 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Nitta,  upon  the  rirer 
Niaava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava. 

NALATA.    [Dalmatia.] 

NAMADUS  QiiiiaXos,  or  N(^u'S7)s,  PtoL  Tii.  1. 
§§  5,  31,  63,  65),  a  great  river  of  Western  India, 
which,  after  rising  in  the  M.  Vindins  (KtndAya 
^fountai^u),  falls  into  the  S.  Batygazenns  (jBvif  of 
Cambaaf),  not  fu  from  the  town  of  Beroach.  In  the 
Peripl.  M.  Erytkr.  (Geogr.  Graec  vol.  i.  p.  39 1,  ed. 
Miiller)  the  river  is  called  Namnadius  (No^aSiot). 
The  present  name  is  Neriadda,  which,  like  the 
Greek  form,  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Narmdda,  "pleasant."  (Forbes,  Oriental  iftm. 
ii.  pp.  8,  104— 112.)  [V.] 

NAMNE'TES,  NANNE'TES  (Nn^r^oi,  Ptol. 
ii.  8.  §  9).  for  there  is  authority  for  both  forms, 
were  a  Gallic  people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liger 
(^Loire),  and  on  the  sea.  The  river  separated  them 
from  the  Pictonea  or  Pictavi.  (Strnb.  iv.  p.  190.) 
Their  chief  town  was  Ccndiviennm  (Aontm).  When 
Caesar  was  canying  cm  bia  war  with  the  Venati, 
these  maritime  Galli  called  in  to  their  aid  the 
Osismi,  Mannetea,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 
(Caea.  B.  0.  iii.  9.)  The  Brivates  Fortoa  of  Ptolemy 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Namnetea.  The  former 
diocese  of  ffaata  exceeded  the  limits  vt  the  territoty 
of  the  Namnetas.  [0.  L.] 

NANAGU'NA  iHtamyoimt.  PtoL  vii.  1  .§§  7, 82, 
36),  a  considerable  river  of  Western  India,  which 
rises,  like  the  Nerbadda,  in  the  Vindlu/a  Mountauu, 
and  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  S.  of  the 
former  river,  not  far  from  Sural.  Its  present  name 
is  the  Tapati  or  TapH.  (Lassen,  Ind.  AUerth. 
TOL  L  p,  88.  [v.] 

NANIGEIBL    [Naobiri.] 

NANTUA'TES,  a  people  who  bordered  on  the 
Allobroges,  who  in  Caesar's  time  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provincia.  Caesar  (£.  G. 
iii.  1)  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  57  sent 
Servins  Galba  with  some  troops  into  the  country  of 
the  "  Nantuates,  Veragri  and  Seduni,  who  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  AUobtoges,  the  Lacus 
Lemannus  and  the  river  Khone  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps."  The  position  of  the  Seduni  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  about  Sitten  or  Sion,  and  of  the 
Veragri  lower  down  at  Martigng  or  Martmaek, 
being  ascertained,  we  mnst  place  the  Nantnates  in 
the  0iablait,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Leman  lake, 
a  position  which  is  conformable  to  Caesar's  text. 
Sttsbo  (iv.  p.  204)  who  probably  got  his  information 
from  Caesar's  work,  speaks  "  of  the  Veragri,  Nan- 
tnatae,  and  the  Leman  lake ;"  firom  which  we 
might  infer  that  the  Nantnates  were  near  the  lake. 
An  inscription  in  bononr  of  Augustus,  which  ac- 
cording to  Guichenon's  testimony  was  found  at 
Maurice,  which  is  in  the  ValaiM  lower  down  than 
Martignf,  contains  the  words  "  Nantnates  patrono ;" 
and  if  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
ibnnd,  it  is  some  evidence  that  the  Nantuates  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valaii.  Bnt  if  the  Nan- 
tnates were  neighbours  of  the  Allobroges,  they  mnst 
have  extended  westward  akmg  the  sonth  bank  of 
the  lake  into  the  Chablait.  The  CAoifau  is  that 
part  of  Savoy  wliich  lies  along  the  Leman  lake 
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between  the  Arve  and  the  Valait.  It  is  not  certain 
how  far  the  Allobroges  extended  along  the  Lt-nian 
lake  east  of  Geneva,  which  town  was  in  their 
territory.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  word 
Nant  in  the  Celtic  hinguage  signifies  "  running 
water ;"  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  dialect  of  Savoy, 
every  little  mouiitun  stream  is  called  tfant,  and 
that  there  are  many  streams  of  this  name.  A'ont 
is  also  a  Welsh  word  for  stream. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Caesar,  where  the 
name  Nantuates  occurs  in  the  common  texts  (S.  G. 
iv.  10),  which  has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says 
that  the  Rhenus  rises  in  the  countiy  of  the  Lepontii 
who  occupy  the  Alps,  and  that  it  flows  by  a  lung 
distance  (longo  sputio)  tbrongh  the  country  of  the 
Msntnales,  Helvetii,  and  others.  Walckenaer  affirma 
(,Giog.  4e.  voL  i.  p.  558)  that  tiie  best  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  HS8.  of  Caesar  have  Vatnatiam  ; 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  readings  in  this  passage 
are  Nantoatinm,  Natoantiom,  Vatuantium,  Man- 
tuantium,  and  some  otlier  varieties.  (Caesar,  ed. 
Schneid.)  Strabo(iv.  p.  192)  says  that  the  Aetoatae 
(AlrovtiTai)  inhabit  the  first  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  sources  of  the  river  are 
in  their  country  near  Mount  Adulas.  Casaubou 
changed  Aetuatas  into  Nantuatae  to  make  it  agree 
with  Caesar's  text,  and  Clnver  changed  it  into 
Helvetii.  Both  changes  are  apposed  to  sonnd  criti- 
cism. The  name  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  certain, 
and  in  Strabo  it  may  be  wrong,  bnt  nothing  is 
pUiner  than  that  these  people,  whatever  is  their 
name,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Oberlin  in 
his  edition  of  Caesar  has  put  the  name ''  Sarune- 
tiiun"  in  place  of  "  Nantuatium ;"  but  the  Sa- 
runetes  of  Pliny  were  in  the  valley  of  Sargan*. 
Oroskurd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  193)  has  adopted 
the  alteration  *'  Helvetii "  in  his  translation ;  and 
very  injudiciously,  for  the  Helvetii  were  not  in  the 
high  Alps.  Ukert  {GaOitn,  p.  349)  would  also 
alter  Strabo's  Aeluatae  into  Nantuatae  to  fit  the 
common  text  of  Caesar ;  and  he  gives  his  explanation 
of  the  position  of  the  Nantuatae,  which  is  a  very 
bad  explanation.  The  Nantuates  occur  among  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of 
Augtistus  (Flin.  iii.  3(1),  and  they  are  placed  thus  : 
"  Lepontii,  Uberi,  Nantnates,  Seduni,  Veragri,''  from 
which,  if  we  can  conclude  anything,  we  may  con- 
clude that  these  Nantuates  are  the  Nantuates  of  the 
Loaer  Valais.  [».  L.] 

NAPAEI.    [Taukica  Chersonebijs.] 

NAPARIS  (Ndnpis,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  affluent 
of  the  Ister,  identified  by  Schafarik  (Slamtcha 
AUerthSmer,  voL  i.  p.  506)  with  the  Apus  of  the 
Pentinger  Table.  It  is  one  (^  the  riven  which  take 
their  aonroe  in  the  Tratuyhmmm  Alps,  probably 
the  Ardiiieh.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAPATA  (NAroTO,  Strab.  xviL  p.  820;  PtoU 
iv.  7.  §  19,  viii.  16.  §  8;  NoxotbT,  Steph.  B.  ».  ».; 
Tofdini,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.),  was  the  captal  of  an 
Aethiopian  kuigdom,  north  of  the  insular  region  of 
Heroe,  and  in  about  lat.  19"  N.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  difficulty  in  determining  the  true  position 
of  Napata,  as  Strabo  {L  e.)  places  it  much  farther  N. 
than  Pliny,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  is  the  designation  of  a  royal  residence,  which 
might  be  moveable,-  rather  than  of  a  fixed  locality. 
Ritter  {Erdkandt,  vol.  i.  p.  591)  brings  Mapata  as 
far  north  as  Frimis  (JMni),  and  the  ruins  at  Jp. 
tambii,  while  Uanneit,  Ukert,  and  other  geogra- 
phers believe  it  to  have  been  Merawe,  on  the  furtltest 
northern  paint  of  the  region  of  Ucroe,     It  is,  hoir. 
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•rer,  gcDerallj  placed  at  the  E.  extremity  of  that 
peat  bend  of  the  Nile,  which  skirti  the  deaert  of  Ba- 
kmda  [NDBAx],aiid  near  Mount  BirheHGtbel-el- 
Birtety,  a  aita  which  answers  nearly  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Napata,  in  Pliny  (L  c).  Napata  was  the 
fortheet  point  S.  beyond  Egypt,  whither  the  arms  of 
Rome  penetrated,  and  it  was  talcen  and  plundered  by 
Petnioins,  the  lieutenant  of  Augnatos,  in  B.  a  22. 
(Dion  Gasa.  liv.  5.)  Nor  does  Napata  seem  ever  to 
have  recovered  ita  earlier  greatness;  for  Nero's  sor- 
Teyon  fonnd  only  an  inconsidetable  town  there,  and 
afienrards  all  traces  of  this  city  vanish.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napata,  like  that  of  Mene,  was  often  conv- 
mitted  to  the  handa  of  women,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Candace  (^AeU  of  ApotI,  TuL  27;  Eoseb.  But 
Eeda.  u.  1 ;  Tietxea,  Chiliad.  iiL  e.  SS.'S) ;  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sekatd^,  Barckhardt  found  in  the  present 
eentory  a  similar  regimea  Napata,  if  not  a  colmy, 
was  probably  at  one  time  among  the  dependencies  of 
Uetoe.  The  goremmeut  and  religion  were  the 
same  in  both;  and  from  the  monumenta  discovered 
in  either,  both  seem  to  have  been  in  a  similar  state 
of  civilisation.  If  Iferame,  indeed,  repreeent  the 
ancient  Napata,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  latter 
dty  was  the  second  capital  ot  the  Mesopotamian 
legion  of  Meroe. 

Napata  owed  mnch  of  its  wealth  and  importance 
to  ita  being  the  terminus  of  two  considerable  cara- 
van roates:  — (1)  One  cioeeing  the  desert  of  Bahi- 
ouda;  (2)  The  other  further  to  the  N.  running  from 
the  dty  to  the  island  Gagaodea  in  the  Nile  (Plin. 
vt  35),  the  modem  Argo.  (Rnssegger,  Karte  von 
A'liUea.)  Althongh  Napata  was  surrounded  by 
Nomade  hordes,  its  proper  population  was  probably 
ti  civilised  as  that  of  Meroe,  at  least  ita  wealth  pre- 
supposes settlement  and  security.  Its  commerce 
consisted  in  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  Lioya 
and  Arabia,  and  it  was  near  enough  io  the  manhes 
of  the  Nile  to  enjoy  a  share  in  the  profitable  trade 
in  ivory  and  Iiides  which  were  obtained  from  the 
cliaae  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant.  If  the 
ruins  which  are  found  near  Mount  Birkel  repreeent 
Napata,  the  city  can  have  been  second  only  to  the 
pAdea  city  of  the  Aethiopians,  Meroe  itself.  (Dio- 
dor.  liii.  6.)  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  are 
fuund  two  temples  and  a  consideiable  necrt^lis. 
The  fmner  were  dedicated  to  Osiri*  and  Ammon ; 
and  the  scnlptnres  lespresenting  the  Ammonian  and 
Onrian  worship,  are  inferior  in  ezeention  and  design 
to  none  of  the  Nubian  monuments.  Avenues  of 
sphinxes  lead  up  to  the  Ammonium,  which  exhibits  in 
ita  ruins  the  plan  of  the  great  temples  of  Aegypt. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Osirian  temple,  which  Calli- 
and  {L'ItU  de  Meroe)  calls  a  Typfaonium,  are  re- 
presented Ammon- Ra  and  hia  usual  attendants. 
The  intaglios  exhibit  Ammon  or  Osiris  receiving 
gifta  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  or  offering 
sacrifice ;  strings  of  captives  taken  in  war  are 
kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  court  of  the  necropolis,  Osiris  was 
carved  in  the  act  of  receiving  gifts  as  lord  of  the 
Iim-er  worid.  The  pyramids  themselves  are  of  oon- 
siiienble  magnitude ;  but  having  been  built  of  the 
sandsione  of  Mount  Birkel,  hare  suffered  greatly 
finim  the  periodical  tains,  and  have  been  still  more 
injured  by  man. 

Among  the  ruins,  which  probably  cover  the  site 
of  the  arcient  Napata  are  two  lions  of  red  granite, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Amuneph  IIL  the  other  of 
Ainnntocncb.  They  were  biuught  to  Enf;land  by 
Lord  Prndhoe,  and  now  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
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Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mnseom. 
The  style  and  execution  of  these  figures  belong  to 
the  most  perfect  period  of  Aegyptian  art,  the  xviiitb 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  Whether  Umm  liens  once 
marked  the  aoQthem  limit  of  the  dominions  nf 
Aegypt,  or  whether  they  were  trophies  brought 
from  Aegypt,  by  ita  Aethiopian  oonqueron,  cannot 
be  determined.  (Hoskins,  TraveU,  pp.  161.  288; 
Calliaud,  L'Ide  de  Meroe;  IVatuaeL  of  Royal  Sac. 
IM.  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  S4.)  [W.  B.  D.j 

NAPETI'NUS  SINUS  (J  Kanplms  ic<iXir«i) 
was  the  name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  gulf  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bmttium  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Terinaeus  Sinus,  and  now  called  the  Gulf  if  Si. 
Eufemia.  We  have  no  aecoant  of  the  origin  ik  the 
name,  which  is  cited  from  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
both  by  Strabo  and  Oionysins.  (Stnb.  vi.  p.  S55 ; 
Dionys.  L  35.)  Aristotle  calls  the  same  gulf  the 
Lametina  Gulf  (i  Aa/ii)TW»>  ic^rof,  Arist.  Pol, 
vii.  10),  from  a  town  of  tba  name  of  Lametiom  or 
Lametini ;  and  in  like  manner  it  baa  been  generally 
assumed  that  there  was  a  town  cf  the  name  of  Nape- 
tium,  situated  oo  its  shores.  But  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  this;  an  inscription,  which  has  been 
frequently  cited  to  ibow  that  then  existed  a  towu  of 
the  name  as  late  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  ahnost 
certainly  spurious.  (Mommsen,  Iniar.  Jitgn.  iVeop. 
App.  Na  936  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAPHTALI.  [PAUtBsmiA.] 
NAPOCA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  pi  744,  b.] 
NAR  (i  Ndf),  Strab. :  Nera),  a  considerable  river 
of  Central  Italy,  and  one  of  the  principal  tribntariei 
of  the  Tiber.  It  rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Apennines  known  as  the  Monti  Sella  Sibilla  (tba 
Mona  Fiscellus  of  Pliny),  on  the  confines  of  Urn- 
bria  and  Picennm,  from  whence  it  has  a  course  of 
about  40  miles  to  ita  confluence  with  the  Tiber, 
which  it  entera  5  miles  above  Ocriculum,  after 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Interamna  and  Nsmia. 
(Strab.  V.  ff.  287,  235;  Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9;  Lucan. 
i.  475;  Vib.  Seq.  f.  15.)  About  5  miles  above  the 
former  city,  it  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  the 
Velihus;  a  river  as  large  as  itself,  and  which 
brings  down  the  aceomufatted  watere  of  the  Lacua 
Velini,  with  these  of  the  valleys  that  open  out  at 
Reate.  The  Nar  and  Velinus  together  thus  drain  the 
whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  Apennines 
through  a  space  of  above  60  miles.  The  Nar  is 
remarkable  for  its  white  and  sulphureous  waters, 
which  an  alluded  to  by  Ennius  aiid  Virgil  as  well 
as  Pliny.  (Enniua,  Ann.  vii.  Fr.  19;  Virg.Aen. 
vii.  517;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  is  nngular  that 
the  last  writer  has  confounded  the  Nar  with  the 
Velinus,  and  speaks  of  the  former  u  draining  the 
Lacns  Velini,  into  which  it  falls  near  Rrate.  Both 
Cicero  and  Tadtos,  on  the  contrary,  correctly  rej  re- 
sent the  waters  of  the  lake  as  carried  off  into  the 
Nar,  which  is  now  effected  by  an  artificial  cut 
farming  the  celebrated  Ciucade  of  the  Velino,  or 
Fall*  of  Temi.  This  channel  was  firet  opened  by 
M'.  Curius,  about  B.  c,  272,  but  there  must  always 
have  been  scime  natural  outlet  for  the  waters  ot  the 
Velino.  (Plin.  L  c:  Cic.  ad  Att  iv.  15;  Tac 
i^iiti.  L  79.)  The  Nar  was  reckoned  in  ancient 
times  navigable  for  small  vessels:  and  Tacitus 
speaks  of  Piso,  the  murderer  of  Germanicns,  as 
embarking  at  Namia,  and  descending  from  thrnna 
by  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber  to  Home.  (Tac.  y4m. 
iii.  9  i  Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAKAGGERA,  a  town  of  Nnmidia,  near  which 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  pitched  his  camp,  and  had  an 
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interriew  with  HannilMl,  Man  the  great  bi.tt1e  of 
the  19lh  of  October,  B.  c.  202  (Lir.  xzz.  29,  the 
reading  Mipyop>»,  Poljb.  zt.  S,  U  Mat).  Nan)(. 
gera  wu  30  or  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Sioai  (12  H. 
P.  Peat  T(d).),  and  20  M.  P  to  the  E  of  ThagutB. 
{Anion,  /(m.)  Shaw  (TVoe.  p.  ISO)  found  at 
Cat^r  Jebir,  some  flraginenta  of  an  aqueduct  with 
other  footstepe  of  an  ancient  citj,  which,  with  the 
fonntains  clou  adjoining,  and  the  sbaence  of  good 
water  in  the  neighboarhoixl,  induced  him  to  beliere 
that  this  wai  tin  ipot  near  which  Seipio  ia  (aid  to 
have  encamped  for  the  benefit  of  the  water. 

Theee  raina  at  Kau'r  JeUr  are  marlced  in  the 
Cm1»  dt  la  jiroemct  de  CtmitaHiiu,  Paris,  1837. 
Gomp.  Barth,  Karte  Vom  Nord  AfrHmitehen 
Gatadeland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARBASOltDH  FOBUM.  [Qaujiecu,  Vol.1, 
p.  934,  a.] 

NARBO  UABTIVS  (4  tiiptmy.  Etk.  Vaptit- 
yfltruis,  VofSmiinit,  VapiScuot,  Narbonensis  :  JVor- 
ionne),  a  town  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenais.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  9)  enumerates  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  the  Vdcae  Tectosages, 
under  the  name  of  Narbon  Golonia.  He  places  it 
five  minutes  south  of  the  latitude  of  Uassalia  (A/or- 
uiUe),  and  in  43°  N.  lat.  It  is,  however,  some 
minutes  north  of  43°  N.  lat,  and  more  than  fire 
minutes  south  of  Massilia.  Hipparchus  placsd 
Narbo  and  Hassilia  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
(Strob.  iL  p.  106.)  Narbo  was  on  the  Ataz 
(Avde),  and  zli.  H.P.  from  the  sea.  (Plin.  iii.  4.) 
Pliny  seems  to  place  Narbo  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volcae  Tectoeages,  but  his  test  is  obscure.  Strabo 
(ir.  p.  186)  distinctly  places  Narbo  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  he  adds  that  Nemausns 
was  their  chief  city.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Volcae  Arecomici  possessed  the  cosst 
about  Narbo,  for  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectoeages 
was  Tolosa  (7V»2ouk),  in  the  l»sin  of  the  Garotmt. 
Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  Naibo  a  colonia  of  the  Atacini 
[Atax]  and  the  Decumani.  Ausonins  (^De 
Clarit  UrbSnu,  iVor&o)  does  not  say,  as  some  hare 
supposed,  that  Narbo  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tectoeages,  hot  that  the  Tectoeages  farmed  the 
western  part  of  Narbonensis,  which  is  true.  The 
conclusion  from  Caesar  (B.  G.  rii.  6)  is  that  Nart» 
was  not  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Arecomici ;  but  Caesar 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  such  matters. 

The  position  of  Narbo  at  Narboimi  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  name,  by  the  rirer  Ataz,  and  by 
the  measures  along  the  road  from  Italy  into  Spain. 
The  road  f^om  Arelate  {ArUi)  through  Nemausns 
{Nimet),  Cesseni  (S(.  Ttbtn),  and  Baetemie  {Bi- 
tiert)  to  Narbo,  is  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  There  is 
also  a  route  both  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the 
Table  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  through  Toloea 
(Totifotue) and  Carcaso  (_Careaisome)  to  Narbo, 

The  name  Narbon  (fi  Ndfitfuv)  was  also  one 
same  of  the  river  Ataz,  fbr  Pol^bius  calls  the  rirer 
Narbon.  [Atax.]  The  form  Narbona  occurs  in 
inscriptions;  and  there  is  authority  for  this  form 
also  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar.  (B.  O.  iii.  20,  ed.  Schn,, 
and  Tiii.  46.)  According  to  Stephanns  (s.  v.),  Mar- 
cianns  calls  it  Narbonesia;  but  this  is  elmrly  an 
adjectire  form,  Herataeus,  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name  NapSaioi,  must  hare  supposed 
a  name  Narfaa  or  Narbe.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Marti  OS  is  not  certain.  The  Roman  colony  of  Narbo 
was  settled,  B.  a  118,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Mar- 
cins  Rex  and  H.  Porcins  Cato;  but  the  founder  of 
the  colony  was  L.  Licinius  Crassus.     (Cic.  Brut. 
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c  43.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  namM 
Martins  was  given  to  the  place  because  of  the  war- 
like natives  of  the  country  against  whom  the 
settlers  had  to  protect  themselTes.  But  this  is  not 
probable.  Others,  again,  have  conjectured  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Legio  Martia  (Veil.  Pater, 
ii.  8,  ed.  Burmann);  and  the  orthography  Martia  is 
defended  by  an  inscription,  Narbo  Mart.  (Grater, 
cczziz.),  and  a  coin  of  Goltzins.  To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, by  a  writer  quoted  by  D]i»rt(Ca/b'eii,  p.  410), 
that  the  Legio  Martia  was  first  formed  by  Augnatus, 
and  that  Cicero  mentions  the  title  Martius.  (.4  j 
Fam.  X.  38.)  Forbiger  copies  Ukert.  It  sppears 
that  neither  of  them  looked  at  Cicero's  letter,  in 
which  be  speaks,  not  of  Narbo  Martius  or  Marciosi, 
but  of  the  Legio  Martia,  which  ezisted  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Cicero,  however,  does  speak  of 
Narbo  Marcius,  as  it  stands  in  Orelli's  tezt.  (/Vo 
Font  c,  I.)  The  Latin  MSS.  write  the  word  both 
Marcius  and  Martius;  and  the  same  variation  occurs 
in  many  other  words  of  the  same  termination.  The 
moet  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  Martius 
or  Marcins  is  the  name  of  the  consul  Marcius  (b.c. 
118),  who  was  fighting  in  this  year  against  a  Li- 
gnrian  people,  named  Stoeni.  The  name  may  bare 
been  written  Narbo  Marcius  in  Cicero's  time,  and 
afterwards  corrupted. 

Narbo  was  an  old  town,  placed  in  a  good  poEiti<m 
on  the  road  into  Spain  and  into  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne;  a  commercial  place,  we  may  certainly 
assume,  from  the  earliest  time  of  its  ezistence. 
Then  wss  a  tradition  that  the  country  of  Nar- 
bonne  was  once  occupied  by  Bebryces.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  ValeM.  vi.  ed.  Beim.,  and  the  reference  to  Zo- 
naras.)  The  eariiest  writer  who  mentions  Narbo  is 
Hecataeus,  quoted  b|y  Stephanns;  and,  accordingly, 
we  conclude  that  Narbo  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  first  Soman  aetUement  in  South  Gallia 
was  Aquae  Seztiae  {Aixy,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhone.  The  second  was  Nai-bo  Martins,  by  which 
the  Romans  secured  the  rood  into  Spain.  Cicero 
calls  Narbo  "  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens,  a  watch 
tower  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a  bnlwark  opposed 
and  placed  in  firont  of  the  nations  hi  those  parts." 
During  Caesar's  wars  in  Gallia  this  Roman  colony 
was  an  important  position.  When  P.  Crsssua  in- 
vaded Aqnitania  (b.  c.  56)  he  got  help  from  Toloea, 
Carcaso,  and  Narbo,  at  all  which  places  there  was 
a  muster-roll  of  the  fighting  men,  (£,  G,  iii.  20.) 
In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (b.  c.  52),  Narbo 
was  threatened  by  Lucterins,  but  Caesar  came  to 
its  relief.  (S.  G.  vii.  7.)  A  second  colony  was 
settled  at  Narbo,  or  the  old  one  rather  strength- 
ened by  a  supplementum  under  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Sneton.  Tiber,  c.  4)  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
the  fiither  of  the  emperor  Tiberins.  Some  of  the 
tenth  legion,  Caesar's  favourite  legion,  were  settled 
here,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name  Decumanonim 
Colonia,  (Plin.  iiL  4.)  The  name  Julia  Patema, 
which  appears  on  inscriptions  and  in  Martial,  is 
derived  from  the  dictator  Caesar.  The  estahlish- 
ment  of  Narbo  was  the  caun  of  the  decline  of 
Massilia.  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  An 
gustus  and  Tiberius,  says  (iv.  p.  186):  "  that  Narbo 
is  the  port  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  it  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  port  of  the  rest  of 
Celtice;  so  much  does  it  surpass  other  towns  in 
trade."  (The  latter  part  of  Strabo's  text  is  corrupt 
here.)  The  tin  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  and  of  Britain  passed  by  way  of  Nurbu,  as 
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H  did  abo  to  Haanlia.  (Diod.  t.  38.)  There  Tns 
U  ihrtxi  s  great  variety  of  dma  uid  of  paople,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  cammereial  adTantaf^  of  the 
dtj.  It  wia  adorned  with  pablio  boildinga,  after 
the  briuon  of  Boman  towns.  (Bbrtial,  Tui.  72; 
Aoaaii.  Nario}  Sidon.  ApoIIin.  Cora.  23.)  A 
temple  of  Parian  marble,  probablr  some  poetictil  ex- 
aggaration,  is  spoken  of  hj  Auonina ;  and  Sidonias 
cnameratea,  in  half  a  dozen  mUenble  lines,  the 
gkncs  of  ancient  Narboimt,  its  gates,  porticnea, 
Sanaa,  theatre,  and  other  things.  He  speaks  of  a 
mint,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Atax.  The  coast  of 
Aorfoime  was  ^pd  is  famed  for  oysteni. 

Not  a  single  Roman  monument  is  standing  at 
NarbcfKae,  bat  the  sites  of  many  buildings  are  ascer- 
tained. NumerDus  architectural  fragments,  frieiea, 
bas-rclie&,  tombetones,  and  inscriptions,  still  remain. 
Some  inscriptions  are  or  were  preserred  in  the 
coorta  and  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  episcopal 
paUoe.  There  is  a  museum  of  antiquitica  at  Nor* 
ioaae,  which  contains  fragments  of  mosaic,  basts, 
heads,  cinerary  ams,  and  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. {Q.  L.] 

MABDI'NIUH  (NopXHior,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  34),  a 
town  of  the  Saelini,  a  tribe  of  the  Astures,  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  probably  near  ViOa^imio 
on  tlie  Eda.  (Sestmi,  p.  172.) 

NABISCI,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Sneri,  occupy- 
ing the  country  in  the  west  of  the  Gabreta  Silra, 
and  east  of  the  Hermunduri.  They  extended  in  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Sudeti  Hontes,  and  in  the  south 
as  far  aa  the  Danube.  In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
3000  of  them  emigrated  lonthward  into  the  Roman 
pnriiiceL  (Dion  Cass.  Ixzi.  21,  where  they  are 
called  NofuvTal)  Aftei  the  Mareomannian  war, 
they  completely  disappear  from  hintory,  and  the 
country  once  occupied  by  them  is  inhabited,  in  the 
Peating.  Table,  by  a  tribe  called  Annalaasi.  (Tac, 
Gerss.  42;  Jul  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  22.)  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §23)  calls  them  Varisti  (OiopiirroO,  which 
is  possibly  the  more  genuine  form  of  the  name,  since 
in  the  middle  ages  a  portion  of  the  ooantiy  once  in- 
habited by  them  boie  iho  name  of  Piorincia  Va- 
riseonim.  [L.  S.] 

NA'RNIA(Napr/a,Strsh.,Ptol.:£Al.Namiensis: 
Norm),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  o(  Umbria, 
sitoated  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  rirer  Nar,  about  8 
mile*  aboTeils  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  It  was  on 
thelinoof  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  it  was  distant 
56  miles  from  Some.  (//m.  Ant  p.  125;  Itin,  Hit. 
p.  613;  Westphal,  A<iai.Ara«q».p.  145.)  Itappears 
to  have  been  ao  ancient  and  important  city  of  the 
Umbrians,  and  preTions  to  the  Roman  conquest  bore 
thenameofNntuiNVM.  (PliD.iii.  14.  s.  19;LiT.z. 
9 :  Steph.  Bye  write*  the  name  Ntixii^ia.)  In  a  c 
800,  it  wai  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Appu- 
leins;  but  its  natural  strength  enabled  it  to  defyhis 
aims,  and  the  siege  was  protracted  till  the  next  year, 
when  it  was  at  length  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
consul  M.  FnlTin^  &  c.  299.  (Lir.  z.  9, 10.)  Ful- 
rins  was  in  eonseqoence  honoured  with  a  triumph 
''deSamniiibusNequinatibnsqne"(^as<LOipi^.) ;  and 
the  Roman  Senate  determined  to  secure  their  new 
conqoeatsbysending  thither  acolony,which  assumed 
the  name  of  Namia  from  its  position  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Mar.  (Liv.  x.10.)  It  is  strange  that  all  men- 
tion of  this  colony  is  omitted  by  Velleiiu  Paterculns; 
but  it*  name  again  occurs  in  Liry,  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies  daring  the  Second  Punic  War. 
On  that  occasion  (b.  c.  209),  it  was  one  of  those 
which  professed  themselves  exhausted  and  imable 
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any  longer  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war;  for  which 
it  was  subsequently  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a 
doubleoontjngent  uid  increased  contribution  in  money. 
(Liv.  xxTiL9;  xxiz.  l.V)  Yet  the  complaint  seem*, 
in  the  case  of  Namia  at  least,  to  him  been  well 
fennded;  ibr  a  few  years  afterwards  (n.  c.  199),  the 
colonists  again  reprssented  their  depressed  condition 
to  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  tri- 
umvirs, who  recruited  their  numbers  with  a  fresh 
body  of  settlers.  (Id.  xzzii.  S.)  Daring  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Namia  was  the  point  at  which,  in  b.  c. 
207,  an  army  was  pasted  to  oppose  the  threatened 
advance  of  Hasdmbal  upon  Borne;  and  hence  it  was 
some  Namian  horsemen  who  were  the  first  to  bring 
to  the  capital  the  tidings  of  the  great  victory  at  the 
Metaams.  (Liv.  xxviL  43.  50.)  These  are  the  only 
notice*  w*  find  of  Namia  under  the  republic,  but  it 
seems  to  have  risen  into  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
and  was  on*  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Um- 
bria. (Strab.T.p.  297;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii. 
I.  §  54.)  It  probably  owed  its  pnsperity  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  Flaminisn  highway,  as  well  ss  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  subjacent  plain.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  Namia  bore  an 
important  part,  having  been  occnpied  by  the  generals 
of  the  farmer  as  a  stronghold,  where  they  hoped  to 
check  the  sdvance  of  the  army  of  Vespasian;  bat 
the  increasing  disafiiKtion  towards  Vitellins  caused 
the  troop*  at  Namia  to  lay  down  their  arms  without 
resistance.  (Tac  /fut  iiL  58—63.  67,  78.)  The 
natural  strength  of  Namia,  and  its  position  aa  com- 
manding the  Flaminian  Way,  also  rendered  it  a  fort- 
ress of  the  utmost  importance  daring  the  Gothie  wars 
of  Beliwriua  and  Narses.  (Prooop.  B.  G.  i.  16,  17; 
iL  1 1 ;  iv.  33.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  thronghont  -the  middle 
ages  to  be  a  oonsidersble  town. 

The  position  of  Namia  on  a  lofty  hill,  predpitoos 
on  more  than  one  side,  and  half  encircled  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nar,  which  wind  tbrongh  a  deep  and 
picturesque  wooded  valley  immediately  below  the 
town,  is  alluded  to  by  many  ancient  writers,  and 
described  with  great  bmthfulness  and  accuracy  by 
CUudian,  as  well  as  by  the  historian  Procopius. 
(Claudian,  dt  VI.  Com.  Hon.  515—519  ;  Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  458  ;  MartiaL  viL  93 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  17.) 
It  was  across  this  nvine,  as  well  aa  the  river  Nar 
itself,  that  the  Via  FUminia  was  carried  by  a  bridge 
oonstracted  by  Aagustos,  and  which  was  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  structures  of  the  kind  in  bold- 
ness and  elevation.  Its  ruins  are  still  regarded  with 
admiration  by  all  travellers  to  Borne.  It  consisted  • 
originally  of  three  arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
white  marble  ;  of  these  the  one  on  the  left  bank  is 
still  entire,  and  has  a  height  of  above  sixty  feet  ; 
the  other  two  have  fallen  in,  apparently  from  the 
foundations  of  the  central  pier  giving  way;  bnt  all 
the  piers  remain,  and  the  imposing  style  of  the 
whole  Btracture  justifies  the  admiration  which  it 
appears  to  have  excited  in  ancient  ss  well  ai  modem 
times.  Martial  alludes  to  the  bridge  of  Namia  as, 
even  in  his  day,  the  great  pride  of  the  place, 
(Procop.  L  c  ;  Martial,  vii.  93.  8  ;  Clnver.  IbJ. 
p.  636 ;  Eostaoe'a  Italg,  voL  L  p.  339.)  The  em- 
peror Nerva  was  a  native  of  Namia,  though  his 
family  would  seem  to  have  been  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion.    (Vict  Epit.  11 ;  Caes.  12.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

NARO  («  siptcr,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5  ;  Plin.  iii.  26; 
Nar,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Narenum,  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  16:  A'orenta),  a  river  of  Illyricum,  which 
Scybuc  (pp.  8,  9)  dncribes  aa  navigable  from  its 
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moath,  for  a  distano*  of  80  stadia  Dp  to  ita  "  nn- 
porium "  now  Fart  Optu,  where  there  are  some 
Teatiges  of  Roman  buildings.  The  HAHn  occupied 
this  district.  In  the  interior  was  s  Tast  bke,  ex- 
tending to  the  Adtasutak.  A  fertile  island  of 
180  stadia  in  circait  was  in  the  lake  (^Paluia  Ulovo, 
or  Popmo).  From  this  lake  the  river  flowed,  at  a 
distance  d  one  day's  sail  from  the  river  Arioh 
(*Apii*r,  Sc;laz,  I  c:  Orubla;  eomp.  Ponqaenlls, 
Vojiagt  dmi  la  Grict,  Tol.  L  p.  25.)  This  river 
fonned  the  S.  hoandary  of  Dalmatia,  and  its  banks 
were  occupied  b;  the  Dsorixi,  Ardiaei  and  Paraei. 
(Strah.  vit  pp.  315,  317.)  These  banks  were 
fiimoas  in  former  times  among  the  professors  of 
pharmacy,  who  are  advised  by  Micander  (  T%eriaca, 
V.  607)  to  gather  the  "  Iris "  there.  (Plin.  ziii.  2, 
xzi.l9;  Tbeopbr.ap.  AAm.xr.  p.  681.)  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  317)  rejects  the  statement  of  Tlieopompus  that 
the  potters'  clay  of  Chios  and  Thasos  was  foond  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  For  the  valley  of  the  Narenta, 
see  Wilkinson,  DabntUia  and  MotUaugro,  voL  ii. 
pp.  1—93.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARaNA  (NopCma,  a  misUke  for  Ne^wra,  Ptol. 
iL  17.  §  IS,  viiL  7.  §  8),  a  town  in  Dalmatia,  and  a 
Roman  "colonia.'  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  P. 
Vatinios  to  Cicero  {ad  Faiti.  v.  9, 10),  dated  Narona, 
that  the  Romans  inade  it  their  liead-quartera  dur- 
ing their  cooqaest  of  Dalmatia.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Ilm.  Anta». ;  PaU.  Tab. ;  Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  16.)  Narona  was  a  "  conventna,"  at  which, 
according  to  M.  Varro  {ap  PA),  iil.  26)  89  cities 
aiisembled  ;  in  the  time  rf  Pliny  ({.  c.)  this  nnmber 
had  diminished,  but  lie  speaks  of  as  many  as  540 
"  decnriae  "  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction. 

The  ancient  city  stood  npon  a  hill  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Yido,  and  extended  probably  to  the 
marsh  below  ;  from  the  very  numerous  inscriptioiii 
that  have  been  found  there,  it  appeare  that  there 
was  a  temple  to  Liber  and  Libera,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Diana.  (Lanza, 
topra  tantica  attd  (S  Narona,  Bologna,  1842; 
MeigebauT,  Die  Sud-Sbtven,  pp.  1 16, 122.)  A  coin 
of  Titos  has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  Col. 
Narona.  (Golbi,  Thetounu,  f.  241 ;  Basche,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  i.  pt  1048.) 

When  the  Sorbs  or  W.  Skves  occapisd  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Narenta,  as  it 
was  called,  wss  one  of  the  four  "  banats  "  into  which 
the  Servians  were  divided.  The  Narentioe  pinates, 
who  fbr  three  centimes  had  been  the  terror  of  Dal- 
matia and  the  Venetian  traders,  were  in  A.  D.  997 
entirely  crushed  by  the  fleet  of  Venice,  commanded 
by  the  Duge  in  penon.  (Scha&rik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  iL 
p.  266.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARTHA'CIUH  (Sapeiiaoi':  Bth.  Vaf»aKitis), 
the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  AgesiUns, 
on  his  return  from  Asia  in  B.  o.  394,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  Thes- 
aalians,  after  their  defeat,  took  reftige  on  Mount 
Narthacium,  between  which  and  a  place  named 
Pras,  Ageiilaus  set  np  a  trophy.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiotis.  (Xen.  Sell.  iv.  3.  §§  3—9  ;  Age:  2. 
§§  3—5 ;  Pint  Apcpklh.  p.  211 ;  Diod.  ziv.  82.) 
Narthacium  is  accordingly  placed  by  Leake  and 
Kiepert  south  of  Pharsalus  in  the  valley  of  the 
Enipeus ;  and  the  mountain  of  this  name  is  probably 
the  one  which  rises  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
Fersala.  Leake  supposes  tlie  town  of  Nai-thscium 
to  have  been  on  the  mountain  not  far  from  upper 
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TjaierU,  and  Pras  near  lower  Tjaterll.  (yorlhem 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.47l,seq.)  The  town  Narthacium 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  13.  §  46),  and  should 
probably  be  restored  in  a  passage  of  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  434),  where  in  the  MS.  there  is  only  the  ter- 
mination   lov.    (See  Groskord  and  Kramer, 

ad  loe.) 

NARTHE'CIS  (Napftjicit),  a  small  island  in  the 
east  of  Samoa  in  the  strait  between  Mount  Hrcale 
and  the  island  of  Samoa.  fStiab.  ziv.  p.  637  ; 
Staph.  B.  J;  *.;  Suid.  a.  v.  «ip»Di.)         [L.  8.1 

NA'RYCUS,  NABYX  or  NABY'CIUM  (Nii- 
pvKot,  Stiab.  ix.  p.  425  ;  Ndpuf,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.  ; 
Naiycinm,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ;  in  Diod.  xiv.  82  and 
xvi.  38,  ^ApuKat  and  'Ap^jca  are  false  readings  fur 
Ndfivica :  Etk,  SapiKtoi),  a  town  of  the  Opuiitiau 
Locrians,  the  reputed  birthplace  cf  Ajax,  son  of 
Oneus  (Strab.  Steph.  B.  IL  ce.),  who  is  hence  called 
by  Ovid  {Uet  xiv.  468)  Naiycius  hens.  In  b.  c 
395,  Ismenias,  a  Boeotian  oommander,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Phocis,  and  defeated  the  Phocians 
near  Naryx  of  Locris,  whence  we  may  conclude 
with  Leake  that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocis.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  In  352  Naryx  »m  taken 
by  Pbayllus,  the  Phocian  commander.  (Diod.  xvi. 
38.)  It  is  placed  by  some  at  Tdlanda,  but  by 
Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Kalapddhi,  where  there 
are  a  few  ancient  remains.  (iVorCAent  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
f.  187.)  As  Locri  in  Bmttium  in  Italy  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancienta,  a  colony  of  Naryx 
(Virg.  Aea.  iii.  399),  the  epithet  of  Narycian  ia 
frequently  given  to  the  Bnittian  pitch.  (Vir^.  Georg. 
iL  438 ;  Colnm.  x.  386 ;  Plin.  xiv.  20.  a.  25.) 

NASAMO'NES  iSaaaiiams,  Herod.  iL  32,  ir. 
172 ;  PtoLiv.  5  §§  21.  30 ;  Plin.  xxxviL  10.  s.  64  ; 
Dionys.  Periegetes,  v.  209;  Scylax,  p.  47;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.)  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  ma!>t 
powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Libya.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  his  ac- 
count of  thor  situation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
ancient  writers.  (Comp.  ii.  32,  iv.  172.)  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  ocmpied  at  one  time  part 
of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Syrtes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  857) 
places  them  at  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  beyond  tbein 
the  Psylli,  whoee  territory,  according  to  both  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  they  appropriated  to  themselves.  Plinj 
(v.  5.  s.  5)  says  that  the  Nasamones  were  originally 
named  Meeamonea  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  dwelt 
between  two  quicksands — the  Syrtes.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5. 
§21)  and  Diodoms  (iii.  3)  again  remove  them  to  tlie 
inland  region  of  Angila :  and  all  these  descriptions 
may,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  have  been  near  the 
truth;  since  not  only  were  tbeNasamunes,  as  Nomades, 
a  wandering  race,  but  they  were  also  pressed  npon  by 
the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Carthaginians,  on  the  other.  For  when,  at  a  later 
period,  the  boundaries  of  Csrthsge  and  the  Regie 
Cyrenaica  touched  at  the  Philenian  Altara,  which 
were  situated  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Syrtes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nasamones  must  have  been  dis- 
placed from  a  tnict  which  at  one  time  belonged  to 
them.  When  at  its  greatest  extent,  their  territory, 
including  the  lands  of  the  Psylli  aiid  the  oasis  of 
Angila,  must  have  reached  inhuid  and  along  the 
shore  oiF  the  Mediterranean  about  400  geographical 
miles  from  £.  to  W. 

So  long  as  they  had  access  to  the  sea  the 
Nasamones  had  the  evil  reputation  of  wreckers, 
making  up  for  the  general  barrenness  of  their 
lands  by  the  plunder  of  vessels  stranded  on  the 
Syrtes.     (Luean.  PhartaL  x.  443 ;    Quint.  Curt. 
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IT.  7.)  Their  modani  rapnBentatiTa  are  equDy 
inhospitable,  aa  the  trareller  Bran,  who  wu 
■lupwrecked  on  thor  coast,  experienced.  (Brace, 
Traeeb,  Introdnetian,  toL  i.  p.  131.)  The  Nm»- 
mones,  however,  wen  breeders  of  catUe,  since  Hero- 
dotos  infbnns  na  (It.  172)  that  in  the  sominer  sea- 
son, '  thej  leave  their  henis  on  the  ocast  and  go  np 
to  Angila  to  gather  the  date  barraet" — the  palms 
of  that  oasia  being  nameroos,  large,  and  finitfnL 
And  here,  again,  in  existing  races  we  find  oarre- 
spondenees  with  the  habits  of  the  Naaamones.  For 
accoding  to  modem  travellers,  the  people  who  dwell 
on  the  coaat  of  Denut,  gather  the  dates  in  the  plain 
of  GtgMb,  five  daji^  jonnej  from  Avgita.  (PrO' 
ctedkig*  ofAfria.  A—odatim,  1790,  dL  x.) 

Hendotna  describes  the  Nasamonea  as  practising 
a  kind  of  hero-woiship,  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of 
their  aaceston,'  and  swearing  by  dieir  manes.  Thej 
were  polygamiats  on  the  widest  scale,  or  rather  held 
their  women  in  common  ;  and  their  principal  diet, 
besides  dates,  was  dried  locnats  reduced  to  powder  and 
kneaded  with  milk  intoa  kind  of  cake— pofanfa.  Their 
land  prodoced  also  a  precioos  stone  called  bj  Plinjr 
(xxxviL  la  a.  64)  and  Solinns  (c.  37)  Maaamniitia; 
it  waa  of  a  blood  red  hoe  with  bhudc  veins. 

Hendotna  introdnoes  his  deecriptioD  of  this  tribe, 
with  a  remarkable  stocy  relating  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  hj  the  ancients  of  the  sonrces  of  the  Nile. 
He  a^  Qi.  32)  that  oertam  Nasamonea  came  from 
the  noghbonriiaod  of  C  jnene,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Libja ;  and  that  th^  explored 
the  oontinent  as  &r  as  tiie  kingdom  of  Timboctoo,  ia 
rendered  probable  by  his  acconnt  of  their  adventnres. 
For,  iHa  passing  through  the  inhabited  region,  they 
came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild  beasts; 
next  tbeir  ooorae  waa  westward  throogh  the  deeeit 
{Sakara),  and  finally  they  were  taken  prisoners  by 
black  men  of  diminntive  statoie,  and  carried  to  a 
dty  washed  by  a  great  river  fiowing  fion  W.  to  E. 
and  abonnding  in  crocodiles.  This  river,  which  the 
historian  believed  to  be  the  npper  part  of  the  Nile, 
waa  more  probably  the  Niger.  The  origin  of  the 
atocy  perhiq>  lies  in  the  fsct  that  the  Nasamones,  a 
wandering  race,  acted  aa  guides  to  the  caravans 
which  ammally  crossed  the  Libyan  continent  firom 
the  tenitocies  cf  Carthage  to  Aethiopia,  Meroe,  and 
the  pota  «f  the  Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

NASAVA  (Noiratfa,  aL  KmmJsB,  Ptd.  iv.  2.  § 
9X*  inw  of  Uanntania  Cacsatiensia,  the  month  rf 
wfaichiitotbeE.of  Saldaa.  This  river  of  £oiye%raA, 
is  made  by  a  number  of  tivnlets  which  &11  into  it 
from  ditbrent  directions,  and,  as  the  banks  are  ncky 
and  mountainooa,  oocaaon  inandatioos  in  the  winter. 
(Siaw,  Trav.  p.  90.)  [K  B.  J.] 

NASCL    [Bhipaei  Hoirraa.] 

HASCDS  (Ndovoi,  aL  Ha^aoiraf  larrpi'oKa'), 
an  inland  dty  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  long.  81°  15', 
ht.  80^  40^  of  Ptolemy.  (PtoL  tL  7.  §  85.) 
Mr.  Footer  takes  it  to  be  Neesa  of  Pliny,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Amathei,  who  occupied  the  present  dis- 
trict of  Tiaaidno.  (^Gtograp)^  of  Arabia,  vol.  iL  pp. 
266,267.)  [6.W.] 

MASL    [Cafhtacj 

KA'SIOM  (Ndiriov),  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  names 
two  cities  of  the  Lend,  TuUum  (TouQ  and  Nasiom, 
which  be  places  20  minntea  farther  sooth  than 
Tollnm,  and  as  many  minates  east.  Both  these 
indicatiflDS  are  fiUae,  as  the  ItinsL  show,  for  Nasiom 
ia  on  a  road  finin  Dorocortomm  (^Sdms)  to  Tollnm; 
and  conseqnently  west  of  Tout,  and  it  is  not  sooth. 
.An  old  chnmcls  places  Naaiom  on  the  Onam  or 
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OrneM,  a  branch  of  the  Moot ;  and  its  name  ezista 
in  ffaix  or  iVdw,  above  Ltgng.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
makea  it  16  leagnee  from  Naanm  to  Tollnm.  Tha 
Table  jdaoes  Ad  Finee  between  Nasium  and  Tollom, 
14  leagues  from  Nasiom  and  S}  from  Tollom.  [A* 
to  Ad  Fines,  see  Fores,  Na  14.]  [G.  L.] 

NASU&    [Oesiadax.] 

NATISO  (Norlffair,  Strab.:  NoHkm),  a  river 
of  Venetia,  wluch  flowed  under  the  wails  of  Aqoi- 
leia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  dty,  and  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  that  dty  by  iJl  the  geographers  aa 
well  as  by  several  other  ancient  writers.  (Flin.  iii. 
18.  a.  22;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  214;  Mela.u.  4.  §  3;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  26;  Ammian.  xxi.  12.  §  8;  Jomsnd.  Ott. 
42.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Natiao  tt^iher  with  the 
Torrua  {Natiao  aum  Twrro),  as  flowing  by  the  co- 
lony of  Aqoileia.  At  the  preaent  day  the  Natinme, 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends  from  the  Alps 
near  Cindah,  Mis  mto  the  Tom  (evidently  the 
Torms  of  Pliny),  and  that  again  into  the  Jtomof 
so  that  ndther  of  them  now  flows  by  Aqnilsia;  bat 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  changed  thdr  cooise, 
which  the  law  and  marshy  character  of  the  coontry 
renden  easy.  A  small  stream,  or  rather  canal,  com- 
mnnicatiBg  from  Aguiieia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called 
Natin;  bnt  it  is  dear  that  the  Natiaaa  of  Jor- 
nandee,  which  he  deecribes  (L  e.)  as  flowing  nnder 
the  walls  of  Aqoileia,  must  be  the  &r  more  impor- 
tant stream,  now  called  tha  NatitOM,  as  he  tdla  us 
it  had  its  sonrces  in  the  Moos  Pids,  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  moontaina  nearer  than  the 
Alpe.  Stiabo  (t  e.)  alao  spsaks  of  the  Natiso  as 
navigable  for  ships  of  burden  as  far  as  Aquilda,  60 
stadia  from  the  sea;  a  statement  which  rendeta  it 
certain  that  a  condderable  river  must  have  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  that  dty.  [£.  H.  B.] 

NAVA,  the  river  Nava  in  Tadtos  lHitL  iv.  70) 
and  in  Aoscoius  (TtfbseUo,  v.  I)  is  the  Ifake,  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  SJime,  on  the  left 
bank  joit  below  Binginm  (Btngm).  [G.  L.] 

NAVA'LIA  or  NABA'LLA  (NuioXta),  a  smaU 
river  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany  (Tac. 
ffitL  V.  26),  either  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Bhine, 
at  the  month  of  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1 .  §  28)  places 
the  fort  Navalia,  or  some  river  in  the  country  of  tha 
Frisians.  [L.  S.1 

NAVABL   [Nsma.] 

NAVABUM.    [Nsim] 

MAUBABUM.    [Niitbl] 

NAC'CBATIS  Xttabtpant,  Herod,  ii.  179; 
Strab.  xriL  f.  801  ;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  9;  Callimach. 
Epigr.  41;  Plin.  r.  10.  s.  11;  StepL  B.«.  v.:  Etik. 
NavK/nrln)!  or  Navc/Ktri^rqi),  was  originally  an 
emporium  ibr  tradi^  founded  by  odooists  from  Mi- 
letus, in  the  Saitio  nome  of  the  Delta.  It  stood 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganopic  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which,  from  the  snbeeqaent  importanca 
of  Naueiatis,  was  sometimes  called  the  Oetinm 
Nanoraticnm.  (Plin.v.l0.s.ll.)  There  was,  doubt- 
less, on  the  same  site  an  older  Aegyptian  town, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  lost  in  that  of  the 
Greek  dockyard  and  haven.  Naucratis  first  at- 
tained its  civil  and  commerdal  eminoice  in  the 
reign  of  Amaais  (b.  o.  550)  who  rendered  it,  as  re- 
garded the  GredcB,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt.  From 
the  date  of  his  reign  until  the  Persian  invasion,  or 
perhaps  even  the  founding  of  Alexsndreia,  Naucratis 
possessed  a  monopdy  rf  tiie  Mediterranean  com- 
mertx,  for  it  waa  the  only  Ddtaic  harboor  into 
which  fordgn  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter;  and 
if  aoddent  or  streas  of  weather  had  driven  them 
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into  an  J  other  port  or  moath  of  the  Kla,  they  frere 
oompelled  either  to  aail  round  to  Nancntia,  or  to 
tnuumit  their  eargoea  thither  in  the  ooontiy  boata. 
Beaidea  tfaeae  oommercial  priTilegea,  the  Greeka  of 
Naacnitia  reoeived  from  Amaaia  manj  eiril  and 
religiona  immnnitiea.  Thej  appointed  their  own 
magiatratea  and  officers  for  the  regolation  of  their 
trade,  coatoma,  and  harbonr  doea,  and  were  per- 
mitted the  tiee  exerciae  of  their  religiona  worship. 
Besidca  ita  docka,  whanrea,  and  other  featorea  of  an 
Hellenio  city,  Mancntia,  contained  four  celebrated 
templea:  —  (1)  That  of  Zena,  fonmled  bj  colonials 
from  Aegina;  (2)  of  Hera,  bnilt  by  the  Samiana 
in  hononr  tit  their  tatehuy  goddeaa;  (3)  of 
Apollo,  erected  by  the  MUeaiana;  and  (4)  the  meat 
ancient  and  anmptaona  cf  them  all,  the  £BdenI 
temple  entitled  the  Helleninm,  which  waa  the  com- 
mon pn^ierty  of  the  loniana  of  Chios,  Teoa,  Pho- 
eaea,  and  Clazomenae;  of  the  Doaiana  of  Bhodee, 
Cnidoa,  and  Halicamaasna;  and  of  the  Aetoliana  of 
Mytilene.  They  alao  obaerred  the  Dionysiae  fea- 
tivals;  and  were,  acoardinfrtoAthenaena(xiii.p.596, 
XT.  p.  676),  devout  worshippers  of  Aphrodite. 

The  two  principal  mannfactniea  of  Manccatia 
were  that  of  porceUun  and  wreathes  of  flowers.  The 
former  received  from  the  ailicions  matter  abounding 
in  the  earth  of  the  neighbonrhood  a  high  glaze;  and 
the  potteriea  were  important  enough  to  give  namea 
to  the  Potter's  Gate  and  the  Potter's  Street,  where 
anch  warea  were  exposed  for  sale.    (Id.  zL  p.  480.) 

The  garlands  were,  according  to  Athenaena 
(ZT.  p.  671,  seq.),  made  of  myrtle,  or,  as  waa  some- 
times said,  of  flowers  qitwined  with  the  filaments 
of  the  papynia.  Either  theae  garlands  mnst  have 
been  ardficial,  or  the  makers  of  them  possessed  some 
secret  for  preserving  the  natural  flowers,  since  toey 
were  exported  to  Italy,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Roman  Udies.  (Boetticher,  Sabina,  vol.  i.  pp. 
328,  aeq.)  Athenaena  givea  a  particular  account 
(iv.  pp.  1 50,  seq.)  of  the  Piytaneian  dinners  of 
the  Nancratites,  as  well  sa  of  their  genenl  disposi- 
tioQ  to  iDznriooa  Hving.  Some  of  their  fissts  appear 
to  have  been  of  &  kind  called  "  cifito^a," 
where  the  city  provided  a  banqnetbg-room  and 
wine,  bat  the  gnesta  bnoght  their  proviuona. 
At  wedding  entertainmenta  it  was  forbidden  to 
introduce  eidier  eggs  or  pastry  svreetened  with  honey. 
Nancratis  waa  the  birthplace  of  Athenaena  (iii. 
p.  73,  TiL  p.  301);  cf  Jnliua  Pollaz,  the  an- 
tiquary and  grammarian;  and  of  certain  obaeure 
historians,  cit«l  by  Atheoaens,  e.  g.  Lyceas,  Phylar- 
chus,  Psycfaarmua,  Herostrstns,  &c.  Heliodoma 
(^Aethiop.  vl  p^  229)  absurdly  says  that  Ariato- 
phanes,  the  comic  poet,  waa  bom  there.  NanciatiB, 
however,  was  the  native  city  of  a  peraon  much  more 
coDspicuons  in  his  day  than  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned, viz.,  of  Cleomenes,  commissionsr-geneial  of 
finances  to  Alexander  the  Great,  after  hia  conquest 
of  Aegypt.  But  neither  the  city  nor  Aegypt  in 
general  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him;  for  he 
was  equally  oppressive  and  dishonest  in  his  admi- 
niatration;  and  having  excited  in  the  Delta  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  against  the  Macedonians, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  (Arrian, 
£xp.  AUx.  iii.  S,  vil  23;  Diodor.  zviii.  14;  Psend. 
Arutot  Oecmom.  ii.  34.  s.  40.) 

Hsrodotus  probably  landed  at  Naucratis,  oo  his 
entrance  into  Aegypt ;  but  he  did  not  remain  there. 
It  was,  however,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
legislator  Solon,  who  there  exchanged  hia  Attic  oil 
and  honey  for  Aegyptian  millet;  and  ia  said  to  have 
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taken  sundry  bints  for  hia  cods  of  lawi  from  the 
statutea  of  the  Phanioha.     (Plutarch,  Sobm,  26.) 

Nancratia,  like  so  many  othera  of  the  DelUio 
cities,  began  to  decline  after  the  fbondatian  of  Alex- 
andreia.  Sitnated  nearly  30  milea  fion  the  sea,  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  most  eztenain  and 
commodiona  haven  then  in  the  world ;  and  with  the 
Uacedonian  invasion  its  monopoly  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic  ceased.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown, 
but  is  supposed  to  correspond  nearly  vrith  that  of 
the  modem  hamlet  of  SoDtadteliar,  where  cooaider- 
able  heapa  of  ruin  are  eztaniL  (Niebnhr,  TVoeeb 
m  Arabia,  p.  97.)  The  coina  of  Nancratia  are  of 
the  age  of  Trajan,  and  represent  on  their  obveree  a 
laurested  head  of  the  emperor,  and  on  their  reverse 
the  figure  of  Anuhia,  or  s  female  holding  a  spear. 
(Baache,  Lexie.  R.  Nmnar.  t.  v.)       [W.  B.  D.] 

NAVaUBIO  (Plin.  iv.  30.  s.  34 ;  NoomA. 
Xosvtairot  ■nrOfuA  iKSo\al,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  4)^  • 
river  on  the  M.  const  of  Hiaponia  TanaeonenaiB, 
now  iVoma. 

NAU'LOCHUS,  an  island,  or  rather  reef,  off  the 
Sammonian  promontory,  in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  li),  the 
same  as  the  Nauhachos  of  Poniponins  Mela  (iL  7. 
§  13;  H9ck,  Kreta,  vol  i.  f.  439.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

NAUXOCHUS  or  NAU'LOCHA  (KaiKaxa, 
Apjnan),  a  place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sioily,  between 
Hylas  and  Cape  Feloms.  It  is  known  only  from 
the  great  sea-fight  in  which  Sextns  Pompeins  was 
defeated  by  Agrippa,  b.  o.  36,  and  which  was  finght 
between  Mylae  and  Manlochns.  (Snet^  Aug.  16; 
Appian,  R  C.  v.  116 — 122.)  [Htlax.]  Pom- 
peins himself  during  the  battle  bad  been  encamped 
with  his  land  forces  at  Nanlochus  (Apinan  /.e.l21), 
and  after  his  victory,  Octavian,  in  his  turn,  took  up 
hia  station  there,  while  Agrippa  and  Lepados  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Hessana.  (/&  123.)  It  is  dear 
from  its  name  tiiat  Nanlochna  waa  a  pUoe  where 
there  was  a  good  roadstead  or  anchorage  for  ship- 
ping; but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  town  of 
the  name,  though  Silius  Italicns  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  Sicilian  cities.  (SU.  ItaL  xiv.  364.)  From 
the  description  in  Appian  h  is  dear  that  it  was 
sitnated  between  Mylae  and  Cape  Stuoa^mo  (the 
Phalacrian  Promontory  of  Ptolemy),  and  probably 
not  very  far  from  the  latter  pdnt;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  its  site  more  definitely.       [E.  H.  B.J 

NAUXOCHUS  (Na^i>x<>0>  ■  ■mall  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  belonging  to  Meeembria,  called  by 
Plmy  Tetrananlochus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319,  iz.  p.440- 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

NAUMACHO&    [Naoi/kjhds,  No.  1.] 

NAUPACTUS  (Narfnurrot :  Etk.  Navrtbmos : 
E'paklo  by  the  Greek  peasants,  Lqxmto  by  the 
Italians),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
and  the  best  harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gnlf,  was  sitnated  just  within  the  entrance 
of  this  gulf,  a  little  east  of  the  promontory  Antir- 
rfaium.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  fnan  the 
Heracleidae  having  here  built  the  fleet  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesus.  (Sbrah.  iz. 
p.  426  ;  Pans.  x.  38.  §  10  ;  ApoUod.  ii.  8.  §  3.) 
Though  Nanpactns  was  indebted  for  ita  historical 
importance  to  its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Coiinthian  gnlf,  rt  was  probably  originally  chosen 
sa  a  site-  for  a  city  on  account  of  ita  strong  hill, 
fertile  plains,  and  copious  supply  of  miming  water. 
(Leake,  Nortiam  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  608.)  After 
the  Pereian  wan  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  settled  there  the  Messeniana,  who  bad  been 
oompellsd  to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
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Thu9  Ifcumniiin  Wir,  b.  c.  MS ;  and  during  tha 
Felopoonesian  War  it  ma  the  hnd-qtuiten  SF  the 
AUMDisDS  in  all  their  operatkau  in  Weetem  Greece. 
(Pan&  IT.  24.  §  7 ;  Thne.  L  103,  iL  83,  aeq.) 
After  tile  battle  A  Aegaepotami  the  Heaacmaoe  were 
expelled  from  Nanpactoa,  and  tha  Lociiana  regained 
poeaeasiaD  of  tha  town.  (Paoa.  z.  38.  §  10.)  It 
aftermuda  paaaed  into  the  haada  cf  the  Aehaeana, 
ban  whom,  however,  it  waa  wreated  by  Epaxni- 
ncndaa.  (IMod.  xr.  75.)  Philip  gaTe  it  to  the 
AetoUaDB  (Strab.  iz.  p.  427;  Dam.  PUL  uL  p.  120), 
and  faenoe  it  ia  freqnentlj  called  a  town  of  Aatolia. 
(Scjiax,  PL  14 ;  Mela,  ii.  3  ;  Plin.  ir.  3.  a.  3.)  The 
AftoKana  rigorooalj  defended  Nanpactoa  agahiat  the 
Bomaaa  for  two  montha  in  B.  o.  191.  (IJT.  zzxti. 
30,  aeq. ;  ¥<ijh.  T.  103.)  Ptolemy  (in.  IS.  §  3) 
ealla  it  a  town  of  tha  Loeri  Ozolae,  to  whoea  it  moat 
tharefere  han  been  ""g"**  fay  the  Rtimana  after 
Fliny'a  time. 

Paoaaniaa  aw  at  Nanpactoa  a  tompla  cf  PoaeidaB 
near  the  aea,  a  temple  of  Aitemia,  a  eafe  aaered  to 
Aphrodite,  ud  the  mine  of  a  temple  of  Aadepioa 
(z.  38.  §§  13,  13).  Nanpactoa  ia  meDtioned  by 
Hierodea  (p.  643);  bat  it  waa  deatnyed  by  an  earth- 
qoalca  in  the  teign  of  Jnatinian.  (Pnoopi  B.  Goth, 
iv.  25.)  The  aitnation  and  preaent  appearance  of 
the  tami  are  thaa  deaciibed  by  Leake:—"  The  for- 
treaa  and  town  occapy  theaoatb-aaatemand  aoothem 
aidaa  of  a  hill,  which  ia  one  of  the  roota  of  Uonnt 
JUgtni,  and  reachea  down  to  the  aea.  The  place  ia 
fortified  in  tha  mamwr  which  waa  oonmun  among 
the  ancienta  in  positiona  aimilar  to  tliat  of  Epakto, 
— that  ia  to  aay,  it  oeenpies  a  triangnlar  alope  with 
a  citadel  at  the  apez,  and  one  or  mora  cnaa  walla  on 
the  alope,  dividing  it  into  anberiinate  eodoanna. 
At  Kpakto  there  an  no  kae  than  five  endsanrea 
between  the  anmmit  and  the  aea,  with  gataa  of  com- 
mnnicatino  baa  the  one  to  the  other,  and  a  ade  gate 
on  the  weet  leading  oat  of  the  foctreaa  from  the 
eeoood  encloaare  on  the  deaoent  It  ia  not  impnbable 
that  the  modem  walla  follow  ezaeUy  the  ancient  plan 
of  the  foitreaa,  for  in  many  patta  they  atand  apon 
Hellenic  foondationa,  and  even  retain  large  pieoea  of 
the  anoeot  maaoniy  amidat  the  modem  work.  The 
preaent  town  oocnpiea  only  the  loweat  endosore;  in 
the  middle  of  which  ia  the  amaUharboar  which  made 
ao  gnat  a  fignra  in  andaot history:  itianow  choked 
wi^  mbbiah,  and  ia  incapable  of  receiving  even  the 
larger  aort  of  boata  which  navigate  the  gnU^" 
{Ifortium  Gnaet,  vol  il  p.  608.) 

NAU'FUA  (NonrXla),  a  nek  above  Delphi 
[Oblfhi,  pi  764,  a.] 

NAU'PLIA^^NavrAia:  f  d.  NomAMv'r),  the 
pott  of  Aigoa,  waa  aitnated  npon  a  rocky  peninaola, 
oomHcted  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmna. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  place,  and  ia  said  to  have  de- 
rived ita  name  from  Naapliaa,  the  son  of  Poeeidon 
and  Amymone,  and  the  {atfaer  of  Palamedaa,  thongh 
it  more  probably  owed  ita  name,  as  Stiabo  has  ob- 
aarved,  to  ita  batixair  {Inh  tov  tou  ratal  mpo- 
crTvuaioi,  SXait.  TO.  p.  368;  Pans.  iL  88.  §  3.) 
Paoaaniaa  tails  ne  that  the  Nan]dians  were  Egypt- 
iana  belonging  to  the  colony  which  Danans  bronght 
to  AigoB  (ir.  8S.  §  2);  and  bam  the  poaitian  of  their 
dty  apon  a  pnmontoiy  mnning  oat  into  the  aea, 
wluch  ia  qnite  diffiirent  bam  the  site  of  the  earlier 
Grecian  dtiea,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  it  waa 
originally  a  lettlement  made  by  atrangen  irimi  the 
East  Nanplia  was  at  first  independent  of  Argoe, 
and  a  member  of  the  naiitime  confedeiacy  which 
held  ita  meetingB  in  the  island  of  Cslannia.    (Strab. 
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yvi.  p.  S74.)  About  the  time  of  the  Seoond  Hea- 
seniaB  War,  it  was  oonqnerad  by  the  Argivea;  and 
the  Laoedaemoniana  gave  to  its  ezpelled  dtizens  the 
town  of  Methone  in  Heeaenia,  where  they  oontinned 
to  reaide  even  after  the  testoratioo  of  the  Meaaenian 
atate  by  Epaminoadaa.  (Fans.  iv.  24.  §  4,  iv.  27. 
§  8,  iv.  35.  §  2.)  Aigos  now  took  the  place  of 
Nanplia  in  the  Calaureian  coaifederacy ;  and  bam  thia 
time  Nanplia  appears  in  hiatcry  only  as  the  seaport 
of  Aigoa  (i  JUaimKun  Xliair,  Enrip.  OmL  767; 
Xifiint  No^Aioi,  Ehetr.  451).  Aa  anch  it  ia 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (JL  c),  bat  in  the  time  of  Fao. 
aaniaa  the  place  waa  deserted.  Psnaanias  noticed 
the  mine  cf  the  walla  of  a  temple  of  Poaddon,  certain 
forte,  and  a  fonntain  named  Canathna,  by  washing 
in  whidi  Heia  waa  aud  to  have  renewed  her  vir- 
ginity every  year.    (Pana.  ii.  38.  §  2.) 

In  tha  middle  agea  Nanplia  was  called  ri  Na^ 
vXiav,  T^  'AwirXimi,  or  ri  'AndrXia,  bnt  has  now 
reanmed  ita  ancient  name.  It  became  a  place  of 
conaiderable  importance  in  the  middle  agea,  and  has 
continued  so  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time 
of  the  Cmsadee  it  first  emergea  from  obacority.  In 
1305  it  waa  taken  by  the  FVanka,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  email  daehy,  which  commanded  the  plain 
of  Aigca.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  centnry  it 
came  into  the  handa  of  the  Venetiana,  who  regarded 
it  aa  one  of  their  most  important  placee  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  who  snoceaafally  defiended  it  both  against 
Mahomet  II.  and  Soliman.  They  ceded  it  to  the 
Tnrks  in  1540,  bnt  wrested  it  bam  them  again  in 
1686,  when  they  constracted  the  strong  fortifications 
on  Ml  PalamidJa.  Thia  fbrtnaa,  althongb  reckoned 
impregnable,  waa  stormed  by  the  Tnrka  in  1715,  io 
whoee  hands  it  remained  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Grecian  independence.  It  then  became  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  eontinned  sncb, 
till  the  king  of  Greece  removed  his  reaidence  to 
Athens  in  1834. 

The  modem  town  ia  described  by  a  recent  ob- 
server aa  having  more  the  air  of  a  rea/  town  than 
any  place  now  ezisting  in  Greece  under  that  title; 
having  continaoaa  linee  of  honaea  and  streets,  and 
oSiering,  npon  the  whole,  mnch  the  appearance  of  a 
second-rate  Italian  seaport.  It  is  bnilt  on  the 
peninsola;  and  acane  remaina  of  the  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations may  be  seen  in  the  site  of  the  walls  of  Fort 
Itsiali,  which  is  the  lower  dtadel  of  the  town,  and 
oocnpiee  the  site  of  the  aodent  Acropolis.  The 
upper  dtadel,  called  Palamid/d  (Tla^aitfiSior),  ia 
dtuated  npon  a  steep  and  lofty  moontain,  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortreeaea  in  Eonpe.  AJthoogh  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  andent  writer,  thera 
can  be  little  doubt,  bam  the  connection  of  Palamedea 
with  the  ancient  town,  that  this  wss  the  appellation 
of  the  hill  in  ancient  times,  (Leake,  Iforea,  voL  iL 
p.  356,  Pelopomtaiaea,  p.  252 ;  More,  Tour  ta 
Greeee,  vol  ii.  p.  187  ;  Boblaye,  Sidurdle;  4e. 
p.  50;  Cnrtina,  Pdopoimetot,  vol.  iL  p.  389.) 

NAUFOBTUS  QiaimofTot).  1.  \Lc^fiacK),  a 
imaU  bnt  navigable  river  in  the  sondi-weat  of 
Panncaiia,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Nauportoa,  and 
emptying  itsdf  into  the  Savus  a  little  below  Ae- 
mona.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  comp  vii.  p.  314,  where 
some  reed  Kainorros ;  PlixL  iii.  23.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  sonth-weat  of  Fannonia,  on  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  was  an  andent  and 
once  floniiahing  commerdal  town  of  the  Taurisd, 
which  carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aqui- 
Ida.  (Strab.  viL  p.  314;  Tac.  Ann.  L  10;  Flin. 
iiL  22  ;  VeU.  Faterc.  iL    110.)     Bnt  after  tha 
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finmdatian  of  Aemona,  at  a  diatinoe  of  only  15 
miles  from  Naaportus,  the  latter  place  lost  its  for- 
mer importance  and  decayed.  During  the  inenr- 
rection  of  the  Pannooian  legions  after  the  death  of 
Angiutna,  the  town  was  plnndeied  and  destroyed. 
(Tac  I  e.)  The  place  is  now  called  Ober-Lag- 
tach^  its  Roman  name  Nanportns  (ihim  navis  and 
porto)  was  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nants,  who  were  beliered  on  their  return  to  hare 
sailed  up  the  Ister  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  hare 
carried  their  ships  on  their  shoulders  acraas  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  [L.  S.Q 

NAUSTALO,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
west  of  the  Rhodanus,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  l^tri- 
tima  of  Avienus  (t.  613)  — 

"  Turn  Mansa  vicns,  oppidnmqne  Nanstalo 
Et  nrbs." 
The  name  Nanstalo  looks  like  Greek,  and  if  it  is 
genuine,  it  may  be  the  name  of  some  Greek  settle- 
ment along  this  coast.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
as  to  the  site  cf  Nanstalo  further  than  what  Ukert 
■Lya(Ga22iai,p.4I2);  it  ia  somewhere  between  Cette 
tnd  the  BJloM.  [G.  L.] 

NAUSTATHHUS  (No^ffToffun),  a  port^town 
on  the  Enxine,  in  the  western  part  of  Pontns,  on  a 
salt  Uke  connected  with  the  sea,  and  90  stadia  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Halys.  (Arrian,i'er^<.p.  16; 
Harcisn.  Herad.  p.  74 ;  Anonym.  PtripL  p.  9 ; 
Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  erroiisooBly  called  Naatag- 
mns.)  The  Periplns  of  the  Anonymus  places  it 
only  40  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys. 
Comp.  Hamilton  (AeseorcAet,  L  p.  295),  who  has 
identified  the  sslt  Iske  with  the  modem  Hamamli 
GhiaU;  but  no  remains  of  Naustathmns  have  been 
found.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTATHUnS  (Vaicraeiun),  an  anchon^e 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  100  stadia  from  ApoUonia. 
(Scylaz,  p.  45;  SlatSam.  §  56;  8trab.zTilp.  838; 
Ptd  iT.  4.  §  5;  Pomp.  Hela,  i.  8.  §  2.)  It  is 
identi6ed  with  EUHiM,  which  Beechey  {Exped.  to 
th»  If.  Coast  of  Afrka,  p.  479)  dsscribn  as  a  point 
forming' a  bay  in  wMch  large  ^ips  might  find  shel- 
ter. The  remains  which  hare  been  found  there 
indicate  an  ancient  site.  (Comp.  Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
144;  Barth,  Waniermgen,  pp.  461,  495 ;  Thrige, 
Bn  Cgmtau.  p  103.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAUTACA  (No^wa,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  28, 
IT.  18),  a  town  of  Sogdiana,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
the  Ozns  (./iioii),  on  its  eastern  bank.  It  has  been 
oonjeetnred  by  Professor  Wilson  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  Naithd).    {Ariana,  p.  165.)  -        [V.] 

NAXOS  w  NAXUS  (Na{o> :  Elh.  KMm :  Capo 
di  Schitd'),  an  ancient  city  o!  Sicily,  on  the  E.  ooast 
of  the  island  between  Catana  and  Heessna.  It  was 
sitnated  on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Aoesinee  (^Alcaaiara),  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
bill  on  which  was  afterwards  bnilt  tin  city  of  Tan- 
romenium.  All  ancient  writers  agree  in  represent- 
ing Naxos  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
oolonies  in  Sicily;  it  was  foonded  the  year  before 
Syraense,  or  B.a  735,  by  a  body  of  ccrionists  from 
Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  with  whom  iben  was  mingled, 
according  to  Ephoms,  a  certain  number  of  lonians. 
The  same  writer  represented  Tbeodes,  or  Thucles, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  founder  of  the  city,  as 
an  Athenisn  by  birth ;  but  Thueydides  ti&es  no 
notice  cf  this,  and  describes  the  city  as  a  pnrely 
Cbaleidic  cdony;  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  later 
times  it  was  generally  so  regarded.  (Thnc  vi.  3; 
Ephor.  op.  Strab.  t\.  p.  267;  Scymn.  Ch.  270—277 ; 
IKod.  zir.  88.    Concerning  the  date  of  its  foond- 
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ation  see  Clinton,  F.  B.  nA.  i.  p.  164;  Enieh.  Ckro». 
ad  01.  11.  I.)  The  memory  of  Naxos  as  the  ear- 
liest of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  was  pre- 
served by  the  dedication  of  an  altar  outside  the 
town  to  Apollo  Archegetes,  the  divine  patron  under 
whose  authority  the  colony  had  sailsd;  and  it  was  • 
custom  (still  retainsd  long  after  the  destructioD  of 
Naxos  itself)  that  all  Theori  or  envoys  prooeedmg 
m  sacred  missions  to  Greece,  or  returning  fma 
thence  to  Siaij,  shoald  ofler  sacrifice  on  this  altar. 
(Thue.  I  e. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.)  It  is  singular 
tiiat  none  of  the  writers  above  dted  allnde  .to  tha 
origin  of  the  name  of  Naxos;  but  there  can  be  littte 
doubt  that  this  was  derived,  as  stated  by  Hellanicas 
(op.  Sl^h.  B.  I.  r.  Xa\iilt),  from  the  presence 
among  tlis  original  settlers  cf  a  body  of  colooists 
from  the  island  of  that  name. 

The  new  oolony  must  have  been  speedily  joined 
by  fresh  settlera  from  Greece,  ss  within  six  years 
i^ter  its  first  establishment  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxoe 
^ere  able  to  send  out  a  fresh  colony,  which  founded 
itM  dty  of  Leontini,  ii.a  730;  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Catana.  Thaodes  himself  be- 
came the  Oekist,  or  recognised  fonnder,  of  the  former, 
and  Enarchus,  probably  a  Chalddie  dtizen,  of  the 
latter.  (Thuc.  i  e.\  Scymn.  Ch.  283 — 286;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  268.)  Strabo  and  Scymnns  Chins  both  repre- 
sent Zancle  also  as  a  odooy  finm  Naxos,  but  no  idlu- 
don  to  this  is  fonnd  in  Thncydides.  But,  as  it  was 
certainly  a  Cbaleidic  colony,  it  is  probable  that  some 
settlers  frem  Naxos  jdned  those  from  the  parent 
conntiy.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Thnc 
vi.  4.)  Callipolis  also,  a  dty  of  uncertain  site,  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  was  a  co- 
lony of  Naxos.  (Strab.  vi.  pi  272 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  I.  e.) 
Bnt'notwithstanding  these  evidences  of'its  early  pro- 
sperity, we  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
early  history  of  Naxos;  and  the  first  focts  trans- 
mitted to  US  concerning  it  reUte  to  disasten  that  it 
sustained.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  os  that  it  was  one  of 
the  dties  which  was  bedeged  and  taken  by  Hippo- 
crates, despot  of  Geb,  about  B.  c.  498 — 49 1  (Herod. 
viL  154);  and  his  expresnons  wouM  lead  ns  to  infer 
that  it  was  rodnced  b}  him  nnder  permanent  sub- 
jection. It  appears  to  have  alWwarde  successively 
passed  under  the  authority  of  Gdon  of  Syracuse, 
and  his  brother  HIeron,  as  we  find  it  subject  to  the 
latter  in  B.a  476.  At  that  time  Hieron,  with  a  vieir 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  removed  the  inhahitanta 
of  Naxoe  at  the  same  time  with  tiicse  of  Catana,  and 
settled  them  together  at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled 
the  two  cities  with  fresh  colonists  from  other  quar- 
ters (Diod.  xi.  49).  The  name  of  Naxos  is  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  during  the  revolnti<»B  that  en- 
sued in  Sdly  after  the  death  of  Hieron ;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  dty  was  restored  to  the 
old  Chalddie  dtizens  at  the  same  time  as  these  vrere 
reinstated  at  Catana,  B.c.  461  (Id.  xi.  76);  and 
hence  we  find,  during  the  ensuing  period,  the  three 
Chalddie  dties,  Naxos,  Leontini,  and  Catena,  gene- 
rally united  by  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  maintaining 
a  close  alliance,  as  opposed  to  Syraense  and  the  other 
Doric  dtiee  of  Scily.  (Id.  xiii.  56,  xiv.  14;  Thnc. 
iii.  86,  iv.  25.)  Thus,  in  b.o.  4S7,  when  the  Leon- 
tini were  hard  pressed  \sj  their  neighbours  of  Syra- 
ense, their  Cbaleidic  bnthren  afforded  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  (Thnc  iii.  86);  and  when 
die  first  Athenian  expedition  arrived  in  Sicily  nnder 
Laches  and  Charoeades,  the  Naxians  immediately 
1  joined  their  alliance.  With  them,  as  well  as  with 
1  the  Rbegians  on  the  oppodte  side  (^  the  straits,  it  ii 
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frabable  tint  cmnity  to  their  neighbonni  at  Mesuiu 
wu  m  strong  motire  in  indacing  tham  to  join  the 
ASbaauai  *od  daring  the  boetilities  that  encaed,  the 
Meaaaniuis  hsTing  on  one  occarion,  in  B.C.  425, 
made  a  sadden  attack  apon  Nazoa  both  hj  land  and 
sea,  the  Naxians  Tigoroosly  repnlaed  them,  and  in 
their  tain  inflicted  heavj  loss  on  the  assaiUnta.  (Id. 
b.  25.) 

On  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sdlj  (B.a  41 5),  the  Naxians  from  the  fint  espoused 
their  alliance,  even  while  their  tindied  cities  of 
Bhegimn  and  Catana  held  aloof;  and  not  onlj  fiir- 
msbed  them  with  snpplies,  but  received  them  freelj 
into  their  city  (Diod.  xiiL  4;  Thnc  vi.  50).  Hence 
it  was  at  Naxoe  that  the  Athenian  fleet  first  tonched 
after  crossing  the  straits;  and  at  a  later  period  the 
Mazians  and  Catanaeans  arc  enmnefated  by  Thn- 
CTdidci  as  tli*  onljr  Greek  dties  in  Sicily  which 
siled  with  the  Athenians.  (Thuc  vii.  57.)  After 
the  failure  of  this  expedition  the  Chalddic  cities 
were  naturally  involTed  for  a  time  in  hostilities  with 
Syracuse;  bat  tbeae  were  snspended  in  b.c.  409,  by 
the  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  all  the  Greek 
cities  alike  £rom  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  56.) 
Their  position  on  this  occamon  preserved  the  Naxians 
from  the  fate  which  befell  Agrigentam,  GeU,  and 
Camarina;  but  tiiey  did  not  Ion;;  enjoy  this  immu- 
nity. In  B.C.  403,  Dionysios  of  Syracose,  deeming 
himself  secure  firom  the  power  of  Carl  hag*  as  well 
as  fion  donwstic  sedition,  determined  to  torn  hia 
anna  against  the  Chalddic  dties  of  Sicily ;  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  Naxoa  by  the  treachery  A 
their  general  Prodes,  he  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves  and  destroyed  both  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
the  dty,  while  he  bestowed  its  territory  upon  the 
neighbooring  Sicali.  (Diod.  ziv.  14, 15,  66,  68.) 

It  is  certain  that  Naxos  never  recovered  this  blow, 
nor  rose  again  to  be  a  place  of  any  considention  : 
bat  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  precisely  the  events  which 
followed.  It  appear^  however,  that  the  Sicali,  to 
whom  the  Naxian  territory  was  assigned,  soon  after 
formed  a  new  settlement  cm  the  hill  called  Mount 
Tnnms,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  site  of 
Naxos,  and  that  this  giadoally  grew  up  into  a  oon- 
lideiable  town,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Tanro- 
meniam.  (Biod.  xiv.  58,  .'S9.)  This  took  place  about 
B.c  396;  and  we  find  the  Sicali  still  in  possession 
c{  this  stronghold  some  years  later.  (7i.  88.)  Mean- 
while the  exiled  and  fogitire  inhabitants  of  Naxos 
and  Catana  formed,  as  osnal  in  such  cases,  a  con- 
siderable body,  who  as  far  as  possible  kept  together. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  b.  c.  394  by  the  Bhegians 
to  settle  them  again  in  a  body  at  Mylse,  but  without 
snccees;  for  they  were  speedily  expelled  by  the  Mes- 
sanians,  and  from  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
dispersed  in  various  |nrts  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  87.) 
At  length,  in  b.  c  358,  Andromachus,  the  father  of 
the  historian  Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  collected 
together  again  the  Naxian  exiles  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  and  e9tablishe4  them  on  the  bill  of  Tau- 
Tomeninm,  which  thus  rose  to  be  a  Greek  city,  and 
became  the  suocessor  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  (Diod. 
zvi  7.)  Hence  Pliny  speaks  of  Taoromeninm  as 
having  been  formerly  called  Naxos,  an  expression 
which  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  1 4.) 
The  fortunes  of  the  new  city,  which  quickly  rose 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  are  related  in  the 
article  Taubomknium.  The  site  of  Naxoe  itself 
aeems  to  hare  been  never  again  inhabited ;  but  the 
altar  and  shrine  of  Apollo  Arcbegetes  continned  to 
mark  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  and  are  mentioned 
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in  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Sextos  Fompey  m 
Sicily,  B.  o.  36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.) 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  andent  dty  now 
extant,  but  the  rite  is  clearly  marked.  It  occupied 
a  low  but  rocky  headland,  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Schisd,  formed  by  an  andeut  stream  of  lava,  im- 
mediately to  the  N.  of  the  Alcantara,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  this  part  of  Kdly.  A 
small  bay  to  the  N.  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
separates  it  from  the  foot  of  the  bdd  and  lofty  hill, 
still  occupied  by  the  town  of  Taormiaa ;  but  the 
situation  was  not  one  which  enjoyed  any  peculiar 
natural  advantages. 

The  coins  of  Naxoe,  which  are  of  fine  workman- 
ship, may  almost  all  be  referred  to  the  period  from 
B.a  460  to  B.C.  403,  which  was  probably  the 
moat  flooriahmg  in  the  history  of  the  city.  [£,H.B.] 


coin  OF  HAXOS  in  aciLT. 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (N<ff o»,  Suid.  $.  r.),  a  town  of 
Crete,  according  to  the  Scholisist  (ad  Pmd.  Itth.  vi. 
107)  celebrated  for  ito  wjietstones.  Hiick  (Arete, 
vol.  i.  p.  417)  considers  the  existence  of  this  dty  very 
problematical.  The  islands  Crete  and  Nixos  wei« 
filmed  for  their  whetstones  (Plin.  xxxvi.  22;  comp. 
iviii.  28),  and  hence  the  confusion.  In  Mr.  Pashley's 
map  the  site  of  Naxos  is  marked  near  Sphia 
Linga.  [E.B.J.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS(N<i{o»:  Eth.  N<f{ioi :  ffaxia), 
the  Urgest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cycladcs,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Aegean  sea,  about  halfway  between 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
lies  east  ef  Pares,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  • 
channel  about  6  miles  wide.  It  is  described  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  8.  22)  as  75  Roman  miles  in  drcnmfer«nce. 
It  is  about  19  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth  in 
its  widest  part.  It  bore  several  other  names  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  called  Strongyle  (Jr^xryyiiXi)) 
ftvm  its  round  shape,  Dionysias  (Aiotwrfar)  from 
its  excellent  wine  and  its  consequent  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  the  Smaller  Sicily 
{/uKpi  SiircAfa)  from  the  fertility  of  its  sdl  (Flin. 
iv.  12.  s.  22;  Diod.  v.  50—52);  but  the  poets  fre- 
quently give  it  the  name  of  Dia  (Afa;  comp.  Ov. 
Met.  ii.  690,  viiL  174.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians,  and  then  by  Ca- 
rians,  arid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Naxos,  the 
Carian  chieftain.  (Diod.  T.  50,  51;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. 
N({|oi.)  In  the  historical  ages  it  was  colonised  by 
lonians  from  Attics  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position,  size,  and  fertility,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Cyclades.  The  govern- 
ment of  Naxos  was  orignally  an  oligarchy,  but  was 
overthrown  by  Lygdamis,  who  made  himself  tyrant 
of  the  island.  (Aristot  (g>,  Ath.  viiL  p.  948.) 
Lygdamis,  however,  appears  not  to  have  retained  his 
power  long,  for  we  find  him  assisting  Peisistratos  in 
his  third  restoration  to  Athens,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
turn subduing  Naxoa  and  committing  the  tyranny 
to  Lygdamis.  (Herod,  i.  61,  64;  comp.  Aristot. 
Pol  T.  5.)    But  new  revolutions  followed.     The 
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arurtocntiati  partj  tpfm  to  hare  iigaiii  got  tbe 
apper  hand;  but  they  wen  ifter  a  ahart  time  ex- 
pelled by  the  people,  and  applied  fitr  aasistance  to 
Ariatagoras  of  Hiletoi.  The  Feniaiia,  at  the  per- 
snasion  of  Aristagoraa,  aent  a  laige  force  in  B.  c 
501  to  Bobdue  Naxoe:  the  expedition  proved  a  fall- 
nre;  and  Aiistagons,  fearing  the  anger  of  tlie  Per- 
(ian  eoart,  persuaded  the  lonians  to  rerolt  from  the 
great  king.  (Herod,  t.  30 — 34.)  At  this  period 
the  Naxiana  had  8000  fa^tea,  manj  shipa  of  mr, 
and  nnmenns  slaves.  (Herod,  v.  30,  31.)  From 
the  8000  hoplitaa  we  ma;  conclude  that  the  iiee 
population  amounted  to  50,000  souls,  to  which  num- 
ber we  maf  add  at  least  as  many  slaves.  In  B.  c. 
490  the  Persians  under  Datis  and  Artaphemea  landed 
■pon  the  island,  and  in  revenge  for  their  fonner 
&ilurD  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  but 
those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  their 
€aij  set  on  fire.  (Herod,  vi.  96.)  Naxoe  became  a 
dependency  of  Persia ;  bnt  tbdr  four  ships,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  deserted  the  Utter  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  46.)  They  also 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  (Diod.  v.  52.) 
After  the  Persian  wars  Naxoe  became  a  member  of 
the  confederacy  of  Deloe  under  the  headship  of 
Athens;  but  alxrat  B.C.  471  it  revolted,  and  was 
subdued  by  the  Athenians,  who  reduced  the  Naxians 
to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  established  500 
Athenian  Clemchs  in  the  island.  (Thuc.  i.  98, 137 ; 
Pint  PerieL  1.1 ;  Paua."  i.  27.  §  6.)  From  this 
time  Naxoe  is  seldom  mentioned  in  ancient  bistoiy. 
It  was  offNaxos  that  Chabrias  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  fieet  in  b.  c.  376,  which 
restored  to  Athena  the  empire  of  the  sea.  (Xen. 
SeO.  T.  4.  §  60,  seq.;  Died.  xv.  34.)  During  the 
civil  ware  rf  Borne  Naxoe  was  for  a  short  time  sub- 
ject to  the  Bhodians.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.) 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinojde  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  the  Aegaean  sea  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Vene- 
tians ;  and  Marco  Sanudo,  in  1207,  took  possession 
of  Naxoe,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  state  under 
the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  (Dux 
Aegaei  Pelagi).  He  built  the  large  castle  above  the 
town,  now  in  ruins,  and  fortified  it  with  18  towers. 
His  dynasty  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Cy- 
clades  for  360  years,  and  was  at  length  overthrown 
by  tlie  Turks  in  1566.  (Finlay,  Medieval  Gneee, 
p.  320,  seq.)  Naxoa  now  belongs  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Its  population  does  not  exceed 
12,000,  and  of  these  3U0  or  400  are  Latins,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Venetian  settlers,  many  of  whom 
bear  the  names  of  the  noblest  families  of  Venice. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  also  called 
Nsxos,  was  situated  upon  the  NW.  coast.  Its  site 
is  occnpied  by  the  modem  capital.  On  a  small  de- 
tached rock,  called  Paldti,  about  50  yards  in  front 
of  the  harbour,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  tra- 
dition calls  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  The  western 
portal  still  remains,  consisting  of  three  hnge  marble 
slabs,  two  perpendicular  and  one  laid  aoraas,  and  is 
of  elegant,  though  simple  workmanahipi  A  drawing 
of  it  is  given  by  Tonmefort.  Stephanns  B.  men- 
ticxis  another  town  in  Naxos  called  Tragia  or  Tra- 
gaea  (a  o.  Tpcq/ia),  but  which  Boss  believes  to  be 
the  small  isknd  Mdkara,  between  Naxos  and  Do- 
nussa.  Aristotle  also  (ap.  Athen.  viii.  pi  348)  men- 
tioned a  place,  named  Lestadae  (Aijo'TilSiiu),  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  a  mountain,  now  called 
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Zia,  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  Fran  its 
summit  22  ishmds  may  be  connted ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  the  outline  of  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  mountain  appears  to  have  been 
called  Drius  (Apioi)  in  antiqui^  (Diod.  v.  51);  its 
modem  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
name  of  the  ishind  (Dia).  On  it  there  is  a  corions 
Hellenic  tower ;  and  near  the  bottom,  on  the  mad 
towards  PAtfeti^  an  inscription,  ipas  ^iisMri\ctiTtou, 
Another  mountain  is  called  Kirimon  (r&  Kipcnm'), 
which  is  evidently  an  ancient  name,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  Naxian  nymph  Coroms,  who  brought  np  the 
young  Dionysus  (Diod.  v.  52).  The  mountains  of 
Naxos  consist  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  marble, 
the  latter  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Paras. 
Good  whetstones  were  also  obtained  from  Naxos. 
(Hesycfa.  a  e.  Kafla  iiiBos;  Flin.  xxxvL  6.  s.9.) 
There  are  several  streams  in  the  island,  cue  of  whidi 
in  ancient  times  was  called  Bibliis  (BitXot,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  Bi«A[n)). 

The  fertility  of  Naxoa  has  been  equally  celebrated 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Herodotus  says  that 
it  excelled  all  other  islands  in  prosperity  (v.  28). 
It  produces  in  abundance  com,  oil,  wine,  and  fruit 
of  the  finest  description.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine  Naxos  was  oelebrated  in  the 
legends  of  Dionysus,  particularlythose  relating  to 
Ariadne.  [See  J)ict  of  Biogr.  art.  Ariadsk.] 
Moreover,  the  priest  of  Dionysus  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  at  Athens. 
(Biickh,  Inter.  2265.)  The  finest  wine  of  Naxos 
is  now  produced  at  a  place  called  iiperdtAos.  It  ia 
a  superior  white  wine,  and  is  celebrated  in  tbe 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  under  the  name  of  Baechia- 
Wmt. 

The  pUnt  which  produces  ladannm  is  found  at 
Naxos;  and  in  Thevenot's  time  it  was  ctjiected  from 
the  bmrds  of  goats,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  112).  £meiy  is  also  found  there, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  ths  island,  and 
forms  an  article  of  export.  The  goats  of  Naxoa 
wen  celebrated  in  antiquity.    (Athen.  xii.  p.  540.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the 
island  is  an  unfinishsd  colossal  figure,  still  lying  in 
an  ancient  marble  quarry  near  the  norUiera  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is'about  34  feet  in  length,  and 
has  always  been  called  by  tbe  inhabitants  a  fignre 
of  ApoUa  On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  distance 
of  five  minutee  Erom  the  statue,  we  still  find  the  in- 
scription, 8pof  xwp^u  lepot/  'At^AAmvot .  Boss  oco- 
jectures  that  the  statue  may  have  been  intended  as 
a  dedicatory  offering  to  Deles.  (Thevenot,  Tnuedt, 
p.  103,  EugL  tnnsL;  Tonmefect,  Vogagt,  vol.  L 
p.  163,  EngL  transL  ;  Leake,  NorAem  Greece, 
voL  iii.  p.  93;  Boss,  Rtiten  aufdm  GritcK.  /tuefa, 
vol.  L  f.  22,  seq.;  Grttter,  De  Nam  Inaila,  UaL 
1833-  Curtius,  Naaot,  BerL  1846.) 


COIN  OF  TRB  ISLAllD  OP  NAXOS. 

NAXUA'NA  Oia(ovdm,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  12),  a 
city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Araxes,  now  Nock- 
dgiv&ii,  a  city  of  some  importance  in  Armenian  hia- 
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toty,  (sd  eonnected,  bj  tndition,  with  tha  fint  hm- 
Uuikn  of  Moah,  und  th«  daaoent  of  the  patriarch 
from  the  ark.  (Camp.  Jcuph.  Antiq.  i.  3S ;  St. 
Uaitin,  Mint,  tw  F  Armeiue,  tuL  i.  p.  131 ;  Bitter, 
fnOMMieiToI.  X.  p.S63 ;  Cbum>j,E:^ptd.  EitpkraL 
Td.  L  p.  145.)  (E.  B.  J.] 

N.J^ZABETH  (NoCv^ :  Efk.  NaCapi?w(>,  Nu- 
(mfcuai),  a  dty  of  Galilee,  celebrated  in  the  Kew 
Teitament  as  the  raeidenoa  of  oar  Lord  for  thirty 
Tcua,  before  He  oommeneed  Hie  public  miniatry 
(S.  Mark,  L  9  ;  5.  Luke,  it.  16,  29),  from  which 
cinnmstance  he  wag  called  a  Nazarene.  (S.  Mark, 
i.24,  ziv.  67;  S.  Matt.  xrri.  71.)  It  was  appa- 
nntly  in  bad  repute,  eren  among  tlie  despised  Gali- 
leans tbemselvea.  (5.  ./oAn,  i.  46.)  It  was  visited  by 
oorLonl  immediately  on  His  entering  on  His  ministry, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  npon  His  life  (S.  Lute, 
St.  1 6— 30)  ;  and  He  appears  only  to  have  visited  it 
once  subsequently,  again  to  exemplify  the  proreib, 
that  **  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  eonntiy." 
(S.  Matt  »iii.  54—58 ;  S.  Mart,  yi.  1—6.)  Its 
site  is  well  described  by  Eosebius  as  over  against 
L^io,  IS  miles  distant  from  it  towards  the  E., 
near  to  Mount  Tabor.  Its  site  has  never  been  ket 
in  Christian  times,  and  in  all  ages  traTellen  have 
made  mention  of  it.  (Rt-lnnd,  Palaeftma,  pp.  90.'i — 
907.)  "  The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic 
JE»~ffitira/i,  lies  npon  the  western  side  of  a  narrow 
oblong  basin,  extending  abont  from  SSW.  to  NNE., 
perhaps  20  minntes  in  length  by  8  or  10  in  breadth. 
The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slop*  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
them.  Towards  the  N.  the  hills  are  leas  high ;  on 
the  E.  and  S.  they  are  low.  In  the  SE.  the  basin 
contracts,  and  a  valley  runs  out  narrow  and  winding 
to  the  great  plain."  The  precipitous  rocky  wall  of 
this  valley  is  called  the  Mount  of  Precipitation.  The 
etevation  of  tlie  valley  of  Nazareth  is  given  as  821 
Paris  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  mountain* 
above  Nazareth  1500  or  1600  feet;  but  Dr.  Bobm- 
ioa  thinks  this  estimate  too  high.  The  booses  of 
the  town  are  well  built  of  stone.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  780  taxable  males,  of  whom  1 70 
are  Moslems ;  the  remainder.  Christians  of  rarioos 
denominations.  (Biblical  St*,  vol  iit  pp.  183 — 
185.)  [O.W.] 

KAZIANZDS  (Na^Dv^ifr),  a  town  in  the  south- 
west of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called  Gar- 
sanria,  24  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Arcfae- 
laia.  The  pUce  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early 
writers,  and  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fsct  that  it  was 
the  place  where  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  afterwards  became  bishop. 
(Hierocl.  p.  700;  Socrat.  Hiit  EccUt.  iv.  11;  Greg. 
Naz.  Vila  Carm.  v.  25,  Epitt.  50 ;  Cone  Const. 
iL  pL  97 ;  /«.  Ant.  p.  144 ;  It  Hienu.  p.  577,  whers 
it  is  miswritten  Natfaiangus ;  comp.  Diocassareia.) 
Hamilton  (Raearcha,  vol.  ii.  p.  228)  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  modem  pUce  called  Euran  Sheher, 
gear  Baval  Dere,  marks  the  site  of  Nazianzns, 
though  othetB  identify  the  village  of  Mimiiu  with 
it  [L.  S.] 

NEAE  (Nfei),  a  small  island  near  Lemnos,  in 
which  Fhiloctetes,  according  to  some  anthorities,  was 
bitten  by  a  water-snake.  (Steph.  B.«.  e.;  compt 
Antig.  Caryst.  Mirab.  c  9.)  Pliny  places  it  be- 
tween Lemncs  and  the  Hellespont  (ii.  87.  s.  89). 
It  is  called  in  the  charts  Stratia,  and  by  the 
modem  Greeks  'A7101  arfcmfyii,  the  holy  war- 
rior, that  is,  St  HichaeL    (Walpole,  Travdt,  fc 
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NEAE  PATRAE.    [Htpata.] 

NEAETHnS  (Nlaifei,  Stnb.  ;  N^iuSos, 
Thaoer. ;  Nn^otfloi,  Lyeophr.),  s  river  on  the  E. 
coaat  of  Bmttinm,  Uling  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentnm  abont  10  milea  M.  of  Civtona,  still  called 
the  iVisto  or  Jftto.  Strabo  derives  its  name  from 
the  drcnnutanee  that  it  was  here  that  the  Trojsn 
women  who  wen  conducted  as  captives  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  victors,  and  thus 
compelled  them  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262;  Plin.iii.  ll.s.15.)  It  is  well  known  that 
the  same  legend  is  transferred  by  other  writers  to 
many  different  localities,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  which  gradually  travelled  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  ths  myths 
relating  to  Aeneas.  The  form  of  the  name  Na^i9« 
employed  by  Lyeophron  (Akx.  921)  points  evi- 
dently to  the  same  fancifiil  derivation  (from  vavs 
and  ciBti).  Theocritus  alludes  to  the  rich  and  va- 
ried herluge  which  grew  on  its  banks  (Id.  iv.  !4), 
and  for  which,  according  to  a  modem  traveller,  it 
is  still  remarkable.  (Swinbnme,  Traveb,  vol.  t  n. 
313.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NEANDREIA,  NEATTORIUM,  NEANDBUS 
(NeiMptia,  NxMpior,  NiarSpos  :  Eth.  Kfartptis 
or  NeovJIfMfvs),  a  town  in  Troas,  probably  finmded  by 
Aeolians ;  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  disappsared, 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  having  removed  to  Alexandreia. 
(Strab.  ziii.  pp.  604,  606.)  According  to  Scylax 
(p.  36)  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  r.),  Neandreia  was 
a  maritime  town  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  Strabo 
might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken  in 
placing  it  in  ibe  interior  above  Hamaxitiu  ;  bat  he 
is  so  explicit  in  his  dsscriptico,  marking  its  dis- 
tance from  New  Dinm  at  ISO  stadia,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  him  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
Hence  I^ake  (Atia  Minor,  p.  S74),  adopting  him 
as  his  gnide,  seeks  the  site  of  Neandreia  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Seamander,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Ene.  [L.  S.] 

NEANDEIA     [N«A.] 

NEANISSUS  (Kfoyiaais  or  Nawov^tX  a  town 
in  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  south- east  of  Phreata,  and 
between  this  latter  tiiwn  and  Diocaesareia.  (PtoL  v. 
6.  §  14.)  No  farther  particulars  ars  known  abont 
the  pkce.  [L.  S.] 

NEA'POLIS,  i.  e.  "  the  New  City."  L  In  Eu. 
rope.  I.  (Nc(bro\it:  EA.  N«nra\(Ti|>,  Strab. 
and  Steph.  B. ;  but  coins  have  Vftnoklrris,  Nrapo- 
litanus :  Napoli ;  in  French  and  English  Napu$), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania, 
sitiuted  on  the  nortliem  shore  of  the  gulf  called  ths 
Crater  or  Sinus  Cuinanus,  which  now  derives  from 
it  the  nsme  of  Bag  ofjftplf.  All  ancient  writen 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  city,  and  • 
colony  of  the  neighbonring  Gumae ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  its  foundation  are  very  obscurely  related. 
Scymnns  Chins  tells  us  it  was  foimded  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle;  and  Strabo  calls  it  a  Cnmaean  colony, 
but  adds  that  it  subsequently  received  an  additional 
body  of  Chalcidic  and  Athenian  colonists,  with  some 
of  the  settlers  from  the  neighbonring  islands  of  the 
Pithecnsae,  and  was  on  this  acconnt  called  Neapolis, 
or  the  New  City.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246 ;  Scynm.  Ch.  253; 
Veil.  Fat.  t  4.)  Its  Chalcidic  or  EuLoean  origin  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Statins,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  the  city  (Silv.  i.  2. 263,  ii.  2. 94,  iii.  5. 12); 
but  these  expression*  probably  refer  to  its  being  a 
colony  from  the  Chalcidic  cify  of  Cumae.  The  luine 
itself  mfficiently  pointa  to  the  fiMt  that  it  vaa 
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a  man  nomt  nttkment  tban  aome  one  prerioDaljr 
(xiating  in  the  aaim  ncighboarhood ;  and  that  thia 
did  not  reftr  merely  to  the  parent  city  of  Cumaa,  ia 
proTed  by  the  fact  that  we  find  mention  (though 
only  at  a  comparatiTely  late  period)  of  a  plaoe  called 
VALAxeoua  or  "  the  Old  City.'  (Lit.  TiiL  82.) 
Bat  the  relationa  between  the  two  are  vei^  ohncore. 
No  Greek  aothor  mentions  Falaepolia,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  were  it  not  for  LiTy, 
who  tells  tis  that  it  was  not/ar  from  the  site  of  Nea- 
polis.  From  the  passage  of  Stnbo  above  dtcd,  it 
aeems  clear  that  this  was  the  original  settlemeDt 
of  the  Cumaean  colonists;  and  that  the  name  of 
Neapolis  was  given  to  the  later  coloDy  of  Chald- 
dians  and  others  who  established  themselTaa  on  a  sits 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  former  one.  A  dif- 
ferent venion  of  its  history,  but  of  mnch  more 
dubious  authority,  is  cited  by  Philargyrins  from 
the  historian  Lutatins,  according  to  wtuch  the  Cn- 
maeana  abandoned  their  first  colony  fi-om  an  appre- 
hension lest  it  should  eclipse  the  parent  city,  but  were 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  restore  it,  and  gave  to 
the  colony  thus  founded  anew  the  nsme  of  Neapolis. 
(Fhilargyr.  ad  Gtorg.  ir.  564.)  The  original  name 
of  Palaepolis  (which  obviously  could  not  be  so  de- 
signated until  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  city) 
appears  to  have  been  Parthenope  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Philargyr.  I  c),  a  name  which  is  used  by  the  Boman 
poets  as  a  poetical  appellation  of  Neapolis.  (Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  564;  Ovid,  Mtt.  zv.  711,  &c.)  Ste- 
}^nus  of  Byzantium  notices  Parthenope  as  a  city 
of  Opicia  (the  ancient  designation  of  Campania); 
but  it  is  singular  enough  that  both  he  and  Strabo 
call  it  a  colony  of  the  Rhodians,  without  mentioning 
either  the  Chalcidians  or  Cnmaeans.  (Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  654.)  Un  the  other  hand,  Ly- 
cophrou  alludes  to  the  place  where  the  Siren  Par- 
thenope was  cast  on  shore,  by  the  name  of  Falerum 
(*aMtpm  rifMris,  Lycophr.  Ala.  717);  and  Ste- 
plianus  also  says  that  Fhalerom  was  a  city  of 
Opicia,  the  same  which  was  afterwards  called  Nea- 
polis, (Steph.  B.  t.  V.  ^aXlifiov.)  The  name  of 
Falerum  has  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  aspect ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  suggested  by  Abeken  (^ifU- 
tel  Italien,  p.  110),  that  there  was  originally  a  Tyr- 
rhenian settlement  on  the  spoL  The  legendary 
connection  of  the  Siren  Parthenope  with  the  site  or 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  was  well  established,  and 
universally  received ;  hence  Dionysius  designates  the 
city  as  the  abode  of  Parthenope;  and  Strabo  tells  ns 
that  even  in  his  time  her  tomb  was  still  shown 
there,  and  games  celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  246;  Dionys.  Per.  358;  Enstatb.  ad  loe.; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9.) 

The  site  of  the  original  settlement,  or  Old  City 
(Palaepolis),  is  nowhere  indicated,  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  Fausilypns  or 
PotUipo,  a  long  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
separates  the  hay  of  PoeaioU  or  Baiae  from  that  of 
Napla  itself.  The  new  town,  on  the  oontrary,  ad- 
joined the  river  Sebethus,  a  small  stream  still  called 
the  Stiuto,  and  must,  therefore,  have  occupied  the 
same  site  with  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the 
modem  city  of  N(^Ut.  (Abeken,  Mitiel  Italien, 
p.  Ill;  Niebnhr,  voL  iiL  p.  179.)  The  latter  city 
seems  rapidly  to  have  risen  to  great  prosperity,  and, 
in  great  measure,  eclipsed  the  older  settlement;  but 
it  is  clear  from  Livy  that  Pahwpolis  continued  to 
subsist  by  the  side  of  the  new  colony,  until  they  both 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Samnites.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  old  or  the  new  city  was  reduced 
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by  feres  of  arms  by  the  Campaman  oonqoerm;  Qmj 
seem  rather  to  have  entered  into  a  sompramiae  with 
them,  and  admitted  a  body  of  the  Campanians  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  a  share  of  the 
government  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Greek  element  still  greatly  pre- 
dominated; and  both  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis  were, 
according  to  Livy,  completely  Greek  cities  at  the 
time  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  Rome, 
nearly  a  oentiuy  after  the  oonqueat  of  Campania  by 
the  Samnites.     (Ijv.  viii.  22.) 

On  that  occasion  the  Palaepolitans,  who  had  had 
the  temerity  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Borne  by  in- 
oornons  npon  the  neighbouring  Campanians,  alarmed 
at  the  declaration  of  war  which  followed  (b.c.  328), 
admitted  within  their  walls  a  garrison  of  2000 
troops  from  Nola,  and  4000  Samnites;  and  wen 
thus  enabled  to  withstand  the  arms  of  the  consul 
Pnblilios  Philo,  who  occupied  a  post  between  the  two 
cities  so  ss  to  prevent  all  communicatian  between 
them,  while  he  laid  regular  siege  to  Palaepolis. 
This  was  protracted  into  the  following  yesr;  bnt  at 
length  the  Palaepolitans  became  weary  of  their  Sam- 
nite  allies,  and  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bomans  by  Charilans  and  Nymphius,  two  of 
the  chief  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23,  25,  26.)  The 
Neapolitans  would  appear  to  have  followed  thar  ex- 
ample without  offering  any  resistance;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance may  explain  the  fact  that  while  PubliUns 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Palaepolitans  (Liv. 
viii.  26 ;  Fast.  CapiL),  the  Neapolitans  were  admitted 
to  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and  their  liberties 
secured  by  a  treaty  (fotdus  NtofoliUaumi,  Liv.  I.  c.) 
From  this  time  all  mention  of  Palaepolis  disappears 
from  histay.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  chief  authority, 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  older  city,  was  now  transferred  to  Neapolu;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  town  sank  gradually 
into  insignificance,  while  the  community  or  "  popn- 
Ins"  was  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis.  So  completely 
was  this  the  case,  that  Dionysins,  in  relating  the  conn- 
mencement  of  this  very  war,  speaks  only  of  the  Nea- 
politans (Dionys.  Em.  Leg.  pp.  2314 — 2319);  while 
Livy,  evidently  following  the  language  of  tlie  older 
annalists,  distinguishes  them  from  the  Palaepolitans, 
though  he  expressly  tells  us  that  they  formed  only 
one  commnni^  ("  doabns  tuUbos  popuiua  idem  hii- 
biubat,"  Liv.  viii.  22). 

From  this  time  Neapolis  became,  in  fact,  a  mere 
dependency  cf  Borne,  though  retaining  the  honour- 
able title  of  an  allied  state  (/oetferato  cmUu\  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  powerful  republic, 
with  bnt  a  small  share  of  the  burdens  usually  thrown 
npon  its  dependent  allies.  So  favourable,  indeed, 
was  the  condition  of  the  Neapolitans  under  their 
treaty  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  all  the  cities  of 
Italy  obtained  the  Boman  franchise,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Heracleans,  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  tha 
proffered  boon.  (Cic;)ra£aI6. 8,24.)  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  continued  throughout  faithful  to  the 
Boman  alliance,  though  mors  than  once  threatened 
by  hostile  armies.  In  B.  c.  280,  Pyrrbus  approached 
the  walls  of  Neapolis,  with  the  view  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  bnt  withdrew  without  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  (Zonar.  viii.  4)  ;  and  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  Hannibal,  though  he  re- 
peatedly ravaged  its  territory,  was  deterred  by  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  from  sssailing  the  dty 
itself.  (Liv.  xxiil.  1,  14,  IS,  xxiv.  13.)  Like  the 
other  maritime  allies  of  Bonie,  the  Neapolitans  ooa- 
tinued'to  furnish  ships  and  sailon  for  the  Boman 
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fleet!  throogliant  the  long  wan  cf  the  Republic. 
(FoL  L  aO;  Lit.  zzzt.  16.) 

Tbongh  NeapoUs  thos  puaed  gradnallj  into  the 
conditioii  of  a  mere  prarincial  town  of  the  Boinan 
atate,  and.  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Jnlia,  became 
an  ordinai7  mnnicipal  town  (Cic,  pro  Balb.  8,  ad 
Fan.  ziiL  30),  it  continned  to  be  a  flourishing  and 
populous  place,  and  retained,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  any  other  dtj  in  thia  part  of  Italy,  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions;  while  its  population  was 
still  almost  ezclusiTelj  Greek.  Thus  Stiabo  tells 
us  that,  in  hia  time,  though  they  had  become  Boman 
citizens,  tliej  still  had  their  gymnasia  and  quin- 
quennial games,  with  contests  of  mnsio  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  after  the  Greek  faaluon;  and  retained 
the  diTision  intn  Phratries,  a  circumstance  attested 
also  by  inscriptions  still  eztsnt.  (Strab.  t.  p.  246 ; 
Tarr.  L.  £.  t.  85;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  voL  iii.  p.  715.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Bapnblic,tlie  increasing  lore  of 
Greek  manners  and  literature  led  many  of  the  upper 
dasaes  among  the  Bomans  to  resort  to  Neapolia  for 
education,  or  cultiTation  of  these  pursuits;  while 
many  more  were  attracted  by  the  delightful  and  Inxu- 
lioDs  climate  or  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  aceneiy. 
It  posseised  also  hot  springs,  similar  to  those  of 
Baiae,  though  inferior  in  number  (Strabk  I  c);  and 
all  these  causes  combinod  to  render  it  one  of  the 
&Toarite  resorts  of  the  Boman  nobility.  Its  pra»- 
perity  reeeired  a  rude  shock,  in  B.  o.  82,  during  the 
Civil  War  of  Manns  and  Sulla,  when  a  body  of  the 
partisans  of  the  latter,  haTing  been  admitted  by 
treachery  into  the  city,  made  a  general  maaaacre  of 
the  inhabitants  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89);  but  it  seems 
to  have  quickly  recarered  this  blow,  as  it  wss  cer- 
tainly a  flooiishing  dty  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and 
continned  such  throughout  the  period  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  recdred  a 
body  of  fivsh  colonists  under  SuDs,  but  certainly 
did  not  then  assume  the  title  of  a  Colonia,  as  it  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a  Mnnidpium. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  30,  ad  A  tt.i.  13.)  Under  the 
Empire  we  find  it  in  inscriptions  bearing  tbe  title  of 
a  Cokmia  (Gruter,  Jtucr.  p.  110.  8,  p.  373.  2); 
but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  puiod  when  it 
obtained  that  rank.  It  is,  howersr,  noticed  as  such 
by  Petromns,  and  would  seem  to  have  firat  recdred 
a  eohny  imder  Claodins,  to  which  subsequent  addi- 
tions were  msde  mider  Titus  and  the  Antouines. 
(£«».  Coim.  p.  235;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  m.  259, 
384;  Petron.  &^yr.  44,  76;  Boeckh,  C.  J.  foLm. 
pp.  717,  718.) 

Besides  its  immediate  temtoiy,  Neapolia  bad 
laaoaYj  possessed  the  two  important  islands  of  Ca- 
preae  and  Aenaria  (/scita);  but  the  latter  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  force  of  arms,  probably  at  the 
period  of  its  first  war  with  Bome.  Capreae,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  continued  subject  to  Neapolis  irithout 
interruption  till  the  time  (^  Augustus,  who,  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  island,  annexed  it  to  the  impe- 
rial domain,  giving  up  (o  the  Neapolitans  in  ex- 
chan^  the  richer  and  more  important  island  of 
Aenaria.    (Snst  Aiy.  92 ;  Dion  Cass.  liL  43.) 

Tbe  same  attractions  which  had  rendered  NeapoGs 
a  finnmrile  residence  of  wealthy  Bomans  under  the 
Bepnblie  operated  with  still  increased  force  tmder  the 
Empre.  Its  gymnasia  and  public  games  continued 
to  be  still  celebrated,  and  the  emperors  themsdves 
condescended  to  prende  at  them.  (Suet.  Aug.  98. 
Aer.  40;  VdL  Pat.  iL  123  ;  Kon  Cass.  IxUi.  26.) 
Its  stnng  tincture  of  Greek  manners,  which  caused 
it  to  be  Acqaently  distinguished  a«  "the  Greek 
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dty,*  atttaetad  thither  many  gnmmarians  and 
others;  so  that  it  came  to  aoquin  a  repntaticn  for 
learning,  and  is  called  by  Haitial  and  Colamalla 
"docta  Parthenope"  (Martial,  v.  78.  14;  Cohun. 
X.  134) ;  while  its  soft  and  luxurious  climate  rendered 
it  the  favourite  resort  of  ths  indolent  and  efEeminate. 
Hence  Horace  terms  it "  otiosa  Naapolis;"  and  Ovid, 
still  mors  strongly,  '  in  otia  natam  Parthenopen." 
(Hot.  Epod.  5.  43;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  711;  Stat  Sttw. 
iii.78— 88;SU.  ItaLxiLSl.)  The  coasts  on  both 
udes  of  it  were  lined  with  villsa,  among  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Vedius  PoUio^  on  tbe 
ridge  of  hill  between  Neapolis  and  Pntedi,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Pausilypus  (noiwiXinrot); 
sn  appdlaticn  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  retains  to  the  present 
day  tbe  name  of  Monte  Ponlfpo.  (Oioa  Caia.  Ut. 
23;  Plin.  ix.  63.  a.  78.)  Neapolis  was  a  &ToiiriU 
residence  of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  well  as  of  his  prs- 
deoessor  Claudius;  and  it  was  in  the  theatre  then 
that  tbe  former  made  his  first  appearance  on  ths 
stage,  before  he  ventured  to  do  so  publidy  at  Bom*. 
(Tac  Atm.  xiv.  10,  xv.  33;  Dion  Can.  Iz.  6.)  It 
is  well  known  also  that  it  was  for  a  ooodderaUt 
period  the  residence  cf  Virgil,  who  composed,  or  at 
least  finished,  his  Georgics  Uiere.  (Viig.  Georg.  ir. 
564.)  Thither,  also,  his  rsmains  were  transftned 
after  his  death;  and  his  tomb  wss  still  extant  that* 
in  the  time  of  the  poets  Statins  and  Silios  Italicni^ 
who  paid  to  it  an  almost  superstitions  reverence. 
The  Ust-named  poet  himself  died  at  Neapolis,  when 
be  had  a  villa,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  also  that  of  Statins,  who,  in  severs! 
passages,  appears  to  allude  to  it  ss  the  place  of  his 
birth.  (Donat.  Fit  Virg.;  Plm.  Ep.  iii.  7;  Mar- 
tial, zi.  49 ;  SUt  Silv.  Ui.  5. 13,  ir.  4.  51—55.) 

It  is  clear  that  Neapolis  was  at  this  period  a  pro- 
vindal  dty  of  the  first  cUss;  and  though  we  meet 
with  little  historical  mention  of  it  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  inscriptions  snfSdently  prove 
that  it  ratained  its  condderatioD  and  importance. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  tbe  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  inflicted  such  severe  blows  upon 
the  [sosperity  both  of  Cspua  and  Nola  (Hiit.  Mil- 
ceO.  XT.  p.  553);  and  under  tbe  Gothic  king  Ths- 
odoric,  Casnodorus  speaks  of  it  as  stilf  possessing  a 
numerous  population,  and  abounding  in  every  kmd 
of  delight,  both  by  sea  and  land.  (Cssdod.  Far.  vi. 
23.)  In  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed,  it  was 
taken  by  Bdisarina,  after  a  long  dege,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  A.  d.  636. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8— la)  It  was  retaken  by  To- 
tila  in  ▲.  D.  542  (/i.  iiL  6 — 8),  but  agam  recovered 
by  Naraes  soon  after,  and  continned  from  this  time 
subject  to  tbe  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna,  but 
under  die  govemment  of  its  own  dukes.  In  the 
eighth  centniy  Panlus  Diaccous  still  speaks  cf  it  ss 
one  of  the  "  opnlentisdmsa  uibes"  of  Campania. 
(^HisL  Lang.  ii.  17.)  It  wss  about  this  period  that 
it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a  state  of  virtual  independence, 
until  it  was  conquered  in  a.  d.  1 140  by  the  Normans, 
and  became  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

It  is  certain  that  tbe  ancient  dty  of  Neapolis  did 
not  occupy  nearly  so  great  a  space  ss  tbe  modem 
iVapIej,  which  is  lbs  largest  and  moot  populous  dty 
in  Italy,  and  contains  above  400,000  inhabitanta. 
It  appears  to  have  extended  on  tbe  R.  as  far  as  the 
river  Sebethns,  a  small  stream  still  called  the  Stbeto, 
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thoa^  man  eommonlj  known  u  the  Fimne  dtHa 
Maddalena,  which  still  forau  the  eztnme  limit  of 
the  Bnbtuhs  of  Maples  on  the  £.  side;  ftvm  thence 
it  probsbly  extended  as  fiu:  as  the  mole  and  old 
castle,  which  boond  the  port  on  the  W.  Flin; 
speaks  cf  the  small  island  which  be  calls  M^aris, 
and  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  rock  now  occn- 
pied  b;  the  Cattel  delT  Uovo,  as  sitnated  between 
Pansilypns  and  Meapolis  (Plin.  Hi.  6.  s.  IS);  it  is 
tiietefore  clear  that  the  city  did  not  extend  so  far  as 
thu  punt.  Immediately  above  the  ancient  portion 
of  the  city  rises  a  steep  hill,  now  crowned  by  the 
CastU  of  St  Elmo  ;  and  from  thence  there  mns  a 
narrow  volcanic  ridge,  of  no  great  elevation,  bat 
steep  and  abrupt,  which  continnes  without  iotermp- 
tion  in  a  SW.  direction,  till  it  ends  in  a  headland 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Nesis  or  Nitida. 
It  is  the  western  portion  of  this  ridge  which  was  known 
in  ancient  time;  as  the  MoNs  Pahsilypus,  and  is 
■till  called  the  Hill  o/Potilipo.  It  funned  a  marked 
barrier  between  the  immediate  environs  of  Neapolis 
and  those  of  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  mast  have  been 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  five  communication  between 
the  two  dties  ;  hence  a  tunnel  was  opened  throngh 
the  hill  for  the  passage  of  the  high-road,  which  has 
eerved  that  porpose  ever  since.  This  passage,  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Crypta  Neapolitana,  and  now 
known  as  the  GroUa  di  PotUipo,  a  a  remarkable 
work  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  described  by  many 
modem  travellers.  It  is  2244  feet  long,  and  21 
ieet  broad:  its  height  is  unequal,  but,  towards  the 
entmnce,  is  not  less  than  70  feet.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  work  has  been  much  enlarged  in 
later  times.  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  a 
greatly  exaggerated  view  of  its  fancied  horrors, 
arising  from  the  darkness  and  dust.  (Sen.  £p.  57.) 
Strabo  assigns  its  construction  tu  Cocceins,  probably 
the  H.  Cocceins  Nerva,  who  was  superintendent  of 
aqueducts  under  Tiberius,  and  who  constructed  a 
similar  tunnel  from  the  lake  Avemns  to  Cumae 
(Strab.  T.  p.  245);  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  statement,  though  many  Italian  antiqoarians 
have  maintained  that  the  work  must  be  much  more 
ancient  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the  E.  en- 
trance of  the  grotto  is  an  ancient  sepulchre  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil ;  and  though 
popular  tradition  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  in  such 
cases,  there  seems  in  this  instance  no  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  its  testimony.  We  know,  from  the 
precise  statement  of  Donatns,  that  the  poet  was 
buried  on  the  road  to  Puteoli,  within  less  than  two 
miles  from  Naples  ("via  Puteolana  intra  lapidem 
secundem,"  Donat.  Vit.  Virg. ;  Hierou.  Chron.  ad 
01.  190),  which  agrees  well  with  the  site  in  ques- 
tion, especially  if  (aa  is  probable)  the  high-road  at 
that  time  passed  over  the  hill,  and  not  through  the 
grotto  beneath.  The  argument  of  Clnverins,  who 
inferred,  from  the  description  of  Statios  (Si/r.  rv.  4. 
50 — 55),  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  was  situated  at 
tin  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  is  certainly  untenable. 
(Clnver.  Ital  p.  1153;  Eustace's  Clcumxd  Tour, 
Tol.  ii.  pp>  370—680 ;  Jorio,  Gmda  di  Pozzuoli, 
pp.  118,  &C.) 

Near  the  Capo  di  PotU^,  as  the  headland  oppo- 
site to  Nisida  is  now  called,  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  a  Boman  villa,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius  Pullio,  which  gave 
name  to  the  whole  hill,  and  which  he  bequeathed  by 
his  will  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23;  Plin. 
ix.  53.  8.  78.)  Immediately  opposite  to  the  head- 
land, between  it  and  the  island  of  Ninda  (Kesis), 
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lie  two  small  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  <ne  of  whicli 
now  serves  for  the  Lazzaretto, — the  other,  which  is 
iminhabited,  is  called  La  Gtgola;  these  an  Bn]^KBed 
to  be  the  ishmds  called  by  Statina  Limoo  and  En- 
ploea.  (Stat  Sibi.  ii.  2.  79,  ilL  1.  149.)  Fnxn 
their  triiling  siie  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not 
noticed  by  any  other  author.  Recent  excavations 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of  Pollio  have 
brought  to  light  far  more  extensive  remains  than 
were  previously  known  to  exist,  and  which  aSird  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
these  edifices  were  constructed.  Amosig  the  mina 
thus  brought  to  light  are  those  of  a  theatre,  the 
seats  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  tufo  rock  ;  as 
Odeon,  or  theatre  for  music;  a  Basilica;  besides  nu- 
merous porticoes  and  other  edifices,  and  extensive 
reserv(nrs  for  water.  But  the  most  remarkable 
work  connected  with  these  remains  is  a  tunnel  or 
gallery  piert^  throngh  the  promontory,  which  is 
actually  kinger  than  the  Grotta  di  PonUpo.  This 
work  appears  from  an  inscription  to  have  been  re- 
stored by  the  empertir  Honotiiis;  the  period  of  its 
construction  is  wholly  uncertain.  (BuBeU.  d.  ImL 
Ank.  1841,  pp.  147—160;  Avellino,  BviUtt  Ar- 
cheoL  lftq>oL  1843,  Nos.  4 — 6.)  Many  writers  have 
astiigned  the  extensive  ruins  visible  on  the  hill  of 
PonUpo  to  a  vilU  of  Lucnllus;  and  it  is  certain 
that  that  statesman  had  a  Neapolitan  villa  distinct 
from  that  at  Misenum  (Cie.  Aead.  ii.  3),  but  its 
site  is  nowhere  indicated;  and  the  snppcsition  that 
it  was  the  same  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Vedios  Pollio  is  not  warranted  by  any 
ancient  sathority. 

Though  the  neighbourhood  of  Ifapla  abounds  on 
all  sides  in  ancient  remains,  those  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  city  itself  are  inconsiderable.  Two 
arches  of  a  Boman  theatre  in  the  street  called  AwA- 
oaglia,u  fragment  of  an  aqueduct  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ponti  Jioiti,  and  the  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  PoUnx,  incorpctsted 
into  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  are  all  the  ancient  ruins 
now  visible.  Bat  the  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  and  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
served in  the  museum,  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
They  fiilly  confirm  tiie  account  given  by  ancient 
writers  of  the  Greek  character  so  long  retained  bj 
the  city,  and  notice  its  division  into  Phratries,  which 
must  have  continued  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  since  we  find  one  of  them  named  after  his 
favourite  Antinous.  Others  bore  the  names  of  Ea- 
raelidae,  Eunostidae,  &o.,  the  origin  of  which  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Cumaean  colony.  From  some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions we  leam  that  tiie  Greek  language  continued  to 
be  used  thers)  even  in  public  documents,  as  lata  aa 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Boeckh, 
C.  I.  vol.  iiu  pp.  7 14 — 750  ;  Mommsen,  Inter, 
Regn.  Neap.  pp.  127—131.) 


OODt  or  SEAPOUB  nc  campakia. 

2.  (A^ait«),acit?  of  Sardinia,  and  apporentlyone  of 
the  most  considerable  places  in  that  island,  was  sitn- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  southern  estnmity  of 
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Qia  gnlf  (/  Oriilmo.  The  Itinnuin  phoa  it  60 
miVn  from  Snld,  and  18  fiom  Othoca  {Onstamo). 
(/(M.  AtU.  p.  84.)  Ttia  name  would  clearly  aeem 
to  point  to  a  Greek  origin,  bnt  wo  have  no  accoont 
gf  its  foondatioD  or  hietoiy.  It  ia  noticed  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia;  and 
its  name  ia  fonnd  also  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itinera- 
ries. (Plin.  UL  7.  a.  13;  Ptol.  iiL  3.  §  2;  Itm. 
Awt-Lc;  Tab.  Peut. ;  Geogr.  Bar.  v.  26.)  Its 
mina  are  still  Tiaible  at  the  month  of  the  river  Pa- 
hUlomt,  where  that  stream  forms  a  great  estnaiy  or 
lagoon,  called  the  ^agm>  di  Marceddi,  and  present 
cmaidefable  remains  of  ancient  bnildings  as  well  as 
the  TEstigea  of  a  Roman  rood  and  aqnednct.  The 
spot  is  marked  by  an  ancient  chnrch  called  Sta 
Maria  di  Nabm.  (De  la  Marmora,  Foy.  en  Sar- 
daigHe,  toL  ii.  p.  357.) 

The  AqUAE  Nkapoutahab,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lany  as  w^  as  in  the  Itinerary,  which  places  them 
at  a  eossiderable  distance  inlud,  on  the  road  fhxn 
Othoca  to  Caralis,  are  certainly  the  minenl  soorces 
DOW  known  as  the  Bagm  di  Sardara,  on  the  high- 
rad  fhim  CagUari  to  Orittano.  (_llin.  AnLf.SS; 
PtoL  UL  3.  §  7;  Gec^.  Bay.  t.  26;  De  la  Marmora, 
I  &  p.  406.) 

3.  A  dty  of  Apnlia,  not  mentioned  hy  any  ancient 
writer,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by  ita 
coina.  There  seems  good  reason  to  place  it  at 
Potigmmo,  between  Barinm  and  Egnatia,  where 
nnmeraos  relics  of  antiqnity  have  been  discovered. 
(Romanelli,  v<d.  ii  p.  148 — 152;  MilUngen,iV«fnMi». 
ife  r/fa«e,  p.  147.)  [E.aB.] 

4.  A  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  on  the  K. 
coast,  betweeu  Aphytis  and  Aege.  (Herod,  vii.  1 23.) 
In  Leake's  map  it  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Polykkrmo. 

5.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  and  the  haven  of  Phi- 
Bppi,  ftom  which  it  was  distant  10  M.  P.  (Strab.  viL 
p.  330;  PtoL  iii  13.  §9;  Scymn.  685;  Plin.  iv. 
U;  HierocL;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  4;  Ttia.  BiemoL) 
It  probably  was  the  same  place  as  Datum  (AdTov), 
&mooB  fbr  its  gold-mines  (Herod,  ix.  75 ;  comp. 
Bockh,  Pab.  Econ.  of  A  thou,  pp.  8, 228,  trans.),  and  a 
seaport, as  Stiabo(vii.p.331)intimBte9:  whence  the 
pniwb  which  celebrates  Datum  for  its  "  good  things." 
(Zeoob.  Ptov.  Grate.  Cent.  iiL  71 ;  Harpocrat  «.  e. 
A((tsi.)  Seylas  (p.  27)  does,  indeed,  distinguish 
between  Nespolis  snd  Datnm;  bnt,  ss  he  adds  that 
the  latter  was  an  Athenian  colony,  which  could  not 
have  been  tme  of  his  original  Datum,  his  text  is, 
perhaps,  oormpt  in  this  place,  as  in  so  many  others, 
and  his  real  meaning  may  have  been  that  Keapolia 
was  a  colony  which  the  Athenians  hsd  established 
at  Datnm.  Zenobius  (/.  c.)  and  Euatathins  (ad 
Diom/i.  Perieg.  517)  both  assert  that  Datum  was  a 

.colony  o€  Thsaoa;  which  is  highly  probable,  as  the 
Thasians  had  several  cdoniea  on  this  coast.  If 
Keapolis  was  a  settlement  of  Athena,  its  foundation 
was,  it  may  be  inferred,  later  than  that  of  Amphi- 
poHs.  At  the  great  struggle  at  Philippi  the  galleys 
of  Bmtns  and  Cassins  were  moored  off  Neapolis. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  35.) 

It  was  at  Neapolis,  now  the  small  Turkish  village 
of  KacaOo  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  180, 
comp.  pp.  217,  224),  that  Paul  (.^cte,  xvL  11) 
landed.  The  shore  al  the  mainland  in  this  part  is 
low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
behind.  To  the  W.  of  the  channel  which  separates  it 
fjrom  Thaaoe,  the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a  bay, 
within  which,  on  a  promontoiy  with  a  port  on  each 
■ide,tb«  town  was  situated.  (Cooyboare  and  Howson, 
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Life  amd  Epirt.  ofSL  Paul,  voL  L  p.  308.)  Tiaen 
of  paved  military  roads  are  still  found,  as  well  as 
remaina  of  a  great  aquednet  on  two  tiera  of  Soman 
aicbea,  and  Latin  inacriptiona.  (Clarke,  Trav. 
vol.  viiL  p.  49.)  For  coins  of  Neapolis,  see  Eckhel, 
voLii.p.7S;  Basche,voLiiLpt.Lpi  1149. 


com  OF  NBAPOUS  IK  MACKDOKIA. 
6.  A  town  of  the  Tanric  Cheisonesus,  and  a 
fortress  of  Scilums.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  312  ;  Bockh 
Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  Dubois  de  Montperreux 
(  VogagsAutow  du  Caucaae,  vol.  v.  p.  389,  vol.  vL  pp. 
220,378)  has  identified  this  place  with  the  ruins 
found  at  Kermentdiik  near  SimpheropoL  [  E.  B.  J.] 
NEATOLIS.  IL  In  Atia.  1.  An  important 
city  of  Palaestine,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  SictiEU  or  Sbecheh  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Epiphanius  uses  the  names  as  synonymous 
(fr  iiKlfiau,  To!>r'  lariy  i¥  rp  ymii  N(awij\ci,  adv. 
Baeret.  lib.  iii.  torn.  i.  p.  1055,  comp.  1068>  Ensebins 
and  St.  Jerome,  however,  place  Sichem  (2uc(/ia, 
Svxi/u,  ivx^fi)  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  {Onomatt, 
t.  m.  Terebinthui,  Sgchem) ;  and  Luz  is  placed  near 
to,  and,  according  to  the  former,  viii.  M.  P.,  according 
to  the  latter,  iii.  M.  P,  from  Neapolis  (*.  v.  Aoiifa), 
which  would  imply  a  considerable  interval  betweeu 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  city.  In  order  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy,  Relsnd  suggests  that,  while 
the  ancient  city  gradually  decayed,  the  new  city  was 
extended  by  gradual  accretion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  widen  the  interval ;  and  he  cites  in 
illustration  the  parallel  case  of  Utrecht  and  Veehten. 
{Palaettina,  pp.  1004,  1005.)  Another  ancient 
name  of  this  city  occurs  only  in  one  passage  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  (iv.  5),  where  it  is  called  Sichar 
(2ix<if>) ;  for  although  St.  Jerome  maintains  this  to 
be  a  corrapt  reading  for  Sychem  {Epitaph.  Paulae, 
Ep.  IxxxvL  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  676,  Qiuiut.  in  Genet. 
c.  xlviii.  ver.  22,  tom  ii.  p.  545),  his  correction  of 
what  he  allows  was  an  ancient  and  common  error, 
even  in  his  age,  has  no  authority  in  any  known  codex 
or  version.  Another  of  its  ancient  names  which  liaa 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  teamed,  occurs  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
"  Neapolis  quod  antea  Hamortha  dicebatur"  (v.  13), 
evidently  a  mistake  for  ilabortha,  which  Josephua 

f'ves  for  the  native  name  of  Neapolis  {B.  J.  iv.  8. 
2) ;  unless,  as  Beland  conjectures,  both  readings 
are  to  be  corrected  from  coins,  which  he  shrewdly  re- 
marks are  less  liable  to  corruption  than  HSS.,  and 
which  read  Morthia  (Moptffa),  which  that  learned 
writer  takes  to  be  the  classical  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Moreh,  which  was  associated  with  Sichem,  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Kabbinical  commen- 
taries. (Gen.  xii.  6;  DeuL  xi.  30;  BeUnd,  Di-er- 
tationet  MitceU.  pars  L  pp.  138—140.)  The  same 
writer  explains  ^e  name  Sichar,  in  St  John,  as  a 
name  of  reproach,  contemptuously  assigned  to  the 
city  by  the  Jews  aa  the  seat  of  error  (the  Hebrew 
Tpi^'  signifying  mendaciiaa,  faleum),  and  borrowed 
from  the  prophet  Habakknk,  where  the  two  words 
AforeA  Shaker  (1j?^  •I'^O)  o"""^  ">  oonvenient 
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nilj,  bmialated  in  oar  Tonon,  "  a  teacher  of 
'  (u.  18).  The  time  when  it  ■snuned  its  new 
name,  which  it  still  retuns  almost  Qnoomipted  in 
NahUu,  ia  marked  by  the  aathars  ahore  cited  and 
bj  the  ooini.  Pliny  died  daring  the  reign  of  Titns, 
under  whom  Josephns  wrote,  and  the  earliest  coins 
bearing  the  inscription  *AAOTL  NEAIIOA.  SAMAP. 
■re  of  the  same  reign. 

Schem  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  town,  and  is 
fireqnently  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of  the  earliest 
patriarchs.  It  was  the  first  place  of  Abraham's 
sqjoam  on  coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  there 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  {Gm.  xii.  6.)  The 
connection  of  Jacob  with  the  place  is  marked  by  the 
traditionary  well  still  called  by  his  name,  and  refamd 
to  as  an  undonbtedly  authentic  tradition,  eighteen 
centuries  ago, — that  is,  at  the  expiration  of  about 
half  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  ((ren.  xxxiii.  IB,  xxxiv.j  St,  John,  ir.  5, 
6, 12);  nor  need  the  authority  of  the  other  local 
tradition  of  Joseph's  tomb  be  qnesti<Hied,  as  he  was 
certunly  deposited  there  on  the  coming  in  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  rererence  paid  by  them  to  their 
fathers'  sepnlchres  forbids  ns  to  suppose  that  it 
coaM  fidl  into  oblivion.  (Gen.  I.  25;  Jotk.  xzxir. 
32.)  That  tomb  was  probably  situated  in  the 
"  parcel  of  a  field"  where  Jacob  had  spread  his  tent, 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Shechems'  father,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  but 
which  the  patriarch  himself  represents  as  taken 
(probably  recorered)  "  &om  the  Amoritea  with  his 
sword  and  with  his  bow"  (fien.  xlviiL  22),  and 
which  he  retained  as  pasture-ground  for  his  cattle 
after  his  remoTal  from  that  vicinity  (xxxvii.  12 — 14). 
In  the  division  of  the  land,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  is  described  as  situated  in  Mount 
Ephraim ;  it  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  one  of  the 
three  dties  of  refuge  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  (Jotk. 
xz.  7,  zzi.  SO,  21.)  There  it  was  that  Joshua 
assembled  the  national  convection  shortly  before  bis 
death  (xxiv.  1, 25);  at  which  time  "  he  took  a  great 
stone  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  26),  proving  that  the 
tabernacle  was  then  at  Shechem,  probably  in  the 
identical  place,  the  memory  of  which  the  Samaritan 
tradition  ha*  perpetuated  to  this  day.  [Ebal; 
Gerizik.]  The  pillar  erected  by  Joshua  continued 
to  be  held  in  veneration  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Judges  ;  there  the  Siechemites  "  made  Abimelech 
king,  by  the  plain  (||  oak")  of  the  pUar  that  was  in 
Shediem,"— his  own  birtiiplace,  and  the  scene  of  his 
father  Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judga, 
viL  1,  viii.  SI,  ix.  6) ;  and  there  it  was  that  the  Is- 
raelites assembled  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  ( 1  Kingt, 
zii.  1 ;  2  CAron.  x.  I.)  The  remainder  of  its 
history  is  so  identified  with  that  of  its  sacred  Mount 
Gerium  that  it  has  been  anticipated  under  that 
article.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
city  of  Samaria  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  Philip  preached  with  such  success,  and  which 
furnished  to  the  Church  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  dangerous  adversaries,  and  its  first  and  most 
distinguished  apologisL  Not  that  Simon  Magiu 
was  a  native  of  Neapolis,  but  of  a  village  of  Samaria 
named  Gitton  (rirrSF,  Just  Mart.  ApoL  i.  36; 
comp.  Enseb.  B.  B.  it  13),  but  Keapolis  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  his  sorceries.  Justin  Martyr  was 
a  native  of  the  city,  according  to  Eusebius  (i*>> 
4\avfas  Wat  ■*6Ktm  'ivpias  t^s  XlaXaiaHKris,  Bitt. 
EccUm.  ii.  1 3).  Sicfaem  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome,  a.  M.  P.  from  Shik>,  which  agrees  well  with 
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the  nit«ml  letwten  Silte  and  iVoiUU.  (OnoiMiit 
:  V.  TafiiA^  Bnt  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
authors  /li«ti<igiit«li  between  the  Sychem  of  Ephnim, 
near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph, — which,  having  been 
destroyed  and  sown  with  salt  by  AUmelech,  was 
restored  by  Jeroboam  (camp.  Jvdga,  iz.  45,  with 
1  Kmgt,  xiL  25),  who,  Josephns  says,  built  his  palace 
there  \Ant.  viii.  8.  §  4), — and  the  city  of  refuge  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  they  aasign  to  Manaaseh, 
and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  immediately  identify 
with  the  preceding  by  tiis  fact  that  Joseph's  bones 
were  buried  there.  (Onomait.  t.  e.  2ux^)  The 
author  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinarsiy  places  it  zL  K.  P. 
from  Jerusalem. 

The  modem  town  of  NMii  is  ratnalsd  in  avalley 
lying  between  Mount  Ebal  on  the  N.,  and  Honnt 
Gerizim  on  the  S.,  giving  to  the  valley  a  directioo 
from  E.  to  W.  On  the  E.,  the  NabUt  valley  opena 
into  a  much  wider  valley,  about  2  miles  £n)m  the 
-town ;  this  valley  is  called  Erd-MUdma  Where  the 
NaM$  valley  meets  the  Erd-M&Uma,  at  the  NE. 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  Jacob's  well,  and,  hard  by 
the  well,  is  the  traditionary  site  of  Joseph's  tomb^ 
both  of  them  close  to  the  Moslem  village  of  Atiar, 
situated  at  the  SE.  base  of  Moimt  EbaL  Possibly 
this  Atiar  mtij  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Sychar,  the 
lumes  present  only  an  anagrammatical  variation. 
This  would  satisfy  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  St. 
JenHne,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  article, 
and  remove  the  obvious  difficulty  of  supposing  the 
well  so  far  distant  from  the  city  as  'a  Nablat,  par- 
ticularly as  If  (Mil  abounds  with  running  strewns, 
and  there  are  copious  fountsins  between  it  and  the 
welL  One  of  these,  not  noticed  by  any  traveller, 
situated  about  mid-way  between  the  well  and  the 
town,  in  the  middle  (rf  the  valley,  is  called  'Ain 
Dajjmi,  so  named,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  when 
Greeks  inhabited  NeapoUs,  from  the  infamoos 
fountain  and  grove  near  Antioch.  The  modem 
NaMii  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  containing  a 
population  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  souls,  ahsoat 
entirely  Mohammedans;  the  Samaritans  having  bem 
reduced  to  something  under  200  of  all  ages  anl  both 
sexes.  (Baumer,  Palattim,  ppi  144 — 148,  notes  ; 
Bobinson,  BS>.  Bet-vol.  iii.  pp.  95 — 136.) 

The  coins  of  Neapolis  are  very  frequent  under  the 
emperors  from  Titns  to  Volosianns.  The  cotmnoo 
inscription  is  *A.  N6AcnOA6(iOC,  mors  rarely 
*AAOT,  as  in  the  cue  below,  in  which  is  also  added, 
as  in  many  examples,  the  name  of  the  region.  The 
more  usual  emblem  on  the  reverse  is  a  temple  utnated 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  to  which  is  an  ascent 
by  many  steps.  The  temple  is  doubtless  that  meu» 
tioned  by  Damasius  as  Aibs  'Tif  Iotou  o^uiTirror 
Uphr  {ap.  Phot  BiU.  p.  1055),  tile  steps  those 
alluded  to  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333 :  — 
"  Asoenduntur  usque  ad  snmmnm  montem  gradua 
nnmero  ccc."  On  the  cdns  of  Titus,  however, 
before  the  Mount  Gerizim  was  introduced,  a  palm,  aa 
in  the  example  below,  was  the  type ;  or  a  laiuel,  with 
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the  niDM  of  fha  dty  writtan  among  ita  bnnehn. 
(Eckkd,  ToL  iii.  pp.  433—435 :  aee  Gerizu,  Vol.  L 
p.  992.  a.)  [G.  W.] 

S.  A  town  of  Colehu,  aoath  of  Dioacnriu,  ind 
north  of  Phans,  oo  the  riTer  Chobos  or  Chono*. 
(ScyLp.27;  PtoL  v.  10.  §2.) 

3.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  Math  of  Epheana, 
on  the  nad  between  Anaea  and  Uaiatheaiani.  It 
was  a  small  place  which  at  fint  belonged  to  the 
Epbesiana,  and  afterwarda  to  the  JSamiana,  who 
icceived  it  in  exchange  fat  Marathcainm.  (Strab. 
sir.  p.  639.)  Heat  writen  identify  ita  site  with  the 
modern  Seala  Nota,  at  a  diatanee  of  about  thne 
boon'  walk  from  the  aito  of  ancient  Epheaos ;  bnt 
CoL  Leake  {Ana  Minor,  p.  261)  belierea  that  thia 
place  marka  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Haratheaiom,  and 
that  the  ancient  remaina  found  abont  halfway 
between  Scab  ^ora  and  TtkeKigU,  bel(mg  to  the 
ancieot  town  of  Meapolis.  (Comp.  Tonmefort,  Let- 
fert,  u.p.  408;  Fellowa,  younuJ  qfan  Exe.mA$. 
Jfm.  p.  871,  who  identifiea  Meapolia  with  TJimgli 
or  CkimgU  itself.) 

4.  A  town  in  Caria,  between  Orthoaia  and  Aphro- 
Aaias,  at  the  foot  of  Honnt  Cadmns,  in  the  neigh- 
booriiaod  of  Hupaaa.  (PtoL  ▼.  2.  §  19  :  HierocL 
f.  688.)  Bichter  {WaUfiArtm,  p.  539)  identifiea 
it  with  the  modem  yeMMa,  near  .^rpoa  f  afasii^  the 
ancient  Harpaaa.  Another  town  of  the  aame  name 
b  mentkoad  on  the  ooaat  of  Caria  bj  Hela  (L  16) 
sod  Pliny  (t.  89);  and  it  ia  clear  that  thia  cannot  be 
the  aame  town  as  that  near  Harpaa  ;  it  ia  probably 
only  another  name  for  New  Myndna  [Mtsdus]. 

5.  A  town  in  Pisidia,  a  few  milea  aoath  of 
Antioch.  (PtoL  t.  4.  §  1 1 ;  HierocL  p.  678.)  Pliny 
(t.  42)  mentiona  it  aa  a  town  of  the  Boman  prarinoe 
of  Galatia,  which  embrified  a  portion  of  Pisidia. 
Franz  (,Ftt»f  Iiuekriften,  p.  35)  identifiea  ita  aite 
with  Tutmci,  where  some  ancient  remains  still 
exist.  [L.  &] 

6.  A  small  place  ritnatad  on  the  Enphntea, 
at  the  distance  of  14  ichoem  (abont  40  milea) 
bdow  Bmwhana  Bitter  haa  tried,  bnt  unancoeas- 
folly  (if  the  {resent  nnmbeia  be  correct)  to  identify 
it  with  Maida.  (laid.  Mmu.  Partk.  L 12,  ed.  MQller, 
1855.)  [V.] 

MEATOLIS.  m.  /s  J/riea.  1.  In  Egypt. 
[Cadiefous.] 

8.  A  town  of  Cyrenaica,  which  Ptotany  (ir.  4.  § 
11)  places  in  31°  10"  lat  and  49°  long.  The  town 
of  Jfahqr  or  MMy,  with  which  it  haa  been  identi- 
fied, and  which  appeara  to  be  a  oormption  of  the 
old  name,  with  no  other  change  than  what  might  be 
expected  fixnn  the  Arab  pronnndation,  doea  not 
quite  agrae  with  the  poaition  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  Neapolis.  (Beechey,  Exped.  tolhtN.  Coatt  of 
Africa,  pi  350;  Berth,  iroiKienin9«fi,pp.  391, 405.) 

3.  [Lxpns  Uaosa.] 

4.  A  town  of  Zengitana  with  a  batbonr  (Scylax, 
p.  47;  Stadiatm.  §  107  ),  the  same  as  the  Maco- 
XADES  of  Pliny  (t.  3;Mainifia8d,  PtoLiT.3.§  11); 
a  "  monicipnni,'  as  it  appears  from  the  Antonine 
Itinenuy  ("  Uaoomadea  Minons,"  PaU.  Tab. ;  Geog. 
Bar,  iiL  5);  this  latter  name  indicates  a  Phoenician 
origin.  (Morers,  Phoeraz.  AUerth.  toI.  iL  p.  494.) 
It  haa  been  identified  with  Kai/r  Owiga,  on  the 
N.  of  the  GvlfofHammdmit. 

5.  A  factory  of  the  Carthaginians  npon  the  Sntus 
Nbafolraiiijs,  from  which  it  was  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  Sdly— a  voyage  of  two  daya  and  a  night. 
(Thoc  TO.  50;  ScyUx,  p  49;  Sta&um.  §  107; 
jStoabk  xm.  Tf.  834.)  It  was -taken  by  Agathoclea  in 
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his  AMcan  campugn.  (Diodor.  zz.  17.)  Under  the 
earlier  emperors  it  waa  a  "  liberam  oppidnm  "  (Flin. 
T.  3  ),  afterwarda  nnder  Hadrian  a  "  odonia.'  (PtoL 
iT.3.  §  »;Itin.Ankm.;Peiit.  Tab.;  Geog.  Bar.T.  5.) 
The  old  name  is  retained  in  the  modem  Nibel,  where 
Barth  (  Wandenmgm,  p.  141 ;  oompw  Shaw,  Trav.  f. 
161)  fbnnd  some  remains  of  sntiqnity.     [E.  B.  J.] 

MEBI&     [Galuiecia,  VoL  L  p.  933,  a.] 

NEBO.  1.  (NoSnv,  LXX.),  the  monntain  from 
which  the  patriarch  Moses  was  peraiitted  to  Tiew 
the  Promised  Land.  Ita  aitnation  ia  thna  deacribed : 
— "  Get  thee  up  into  thia  monntain  Abarim,  im<o 
Moont  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  hod  of  Uoab,  that 
ia  ant  against  Jericho"  (Doit  xzzii.  49);  "and 
Hoaea  went  np  from  the  plains  of  Uoab  nnto  the 
moontsin  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  orer 
against  Jericho."  We  have  here  three  names  of  the 
mount,  of  which,  howerer,  Abarim  may  designate 
the  range  or  monntun  region  rising  from  the  high 
taUe-land  of  Uoab  (comp.  IfwiAen,  xsTii.  12, 
zxziii.  47);  while  Pisgah  is  an  appellatiTe  for  a  hiU, 
— as  it  ia  rendered  in  onr  margin,  whererer  the 
name  occnra  in  the  text  (iVimi.  xxL  20;  JDaU. 
iiL  27,  xxxiv.  1),  and  in  aereral  oriental  TCiaiona 
(Lex.  t.  V.  'I^DD), — Nebo  the  proper  name  of  aome 
one  particahir  peak.  Thia  name  ia  regarded  by  If, 
Qnatiembe  aa  of  Aramaic  origin,  identical  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  Chaldean  dirinity  {ItaiaM,  xln.  1) 
so  frequently  componnded  with  the  names  of  their 
moat  eminent  kings,  &e. ;  and  he  discorera  other 
names  of  like  origin  in  the  same  parts,  (if^motrs 
Jtir  la  Ifabateen*,  p.  87.)  It  is  placed  by  Ensebins 
and  St  Jerome  6  miles  west  of  Esbos  (Heshboo), 
orer  against  Jericho,  on  the  road  from  Liriaa  to 
Eabna,  near  to  Monnt  Phogor  [Peob]  :  it  was 
still  called  by  its  andent  name  (Oionuut.  t.  m. 
Nabau,  Abarim).  Dr.  Bobinson  has  tmly  remarked 
that  orer  against  Jericho  "  there  is  no  pok  or  point 
perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  bnt  all  is  appa- 
rently one  lerel  line  of  smnmit,  withont  peaks  or 
fraps."  ..."  Seetzen,  Borckhardt,  and  also  Irby  and 
Uanglea,  have  all  fonnd  Monnt  Nebo  in  Jebd'AttA- 
rit,  a  high  monntain  south  of  the  ZUrha  Main' 
(Anion).  Thia,  howerer,  is  &r  sonth  of  the  Uti- 
tode  of  Jericho.     {Bib.  Sa.  vol.  iii.  pp.  306,  307). 

8.  A  town  of  the  tribe  of  Beubni,  mentioned 
with  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  others  (iVtmi.  xzxii, 
38);  doubtless  the  site  now  marked  by  Neba  in  tha 
Belka,  south  of  £t-SaU  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Sf.  Td. 
iL  p.  307,  n.  1,  rd.  iiL  appendix,  p.  170),  j.  e.  in 
the  aame'  district  with  ffetbin  and  El-'Ai,  the 
modem  repreaentatiTes  of  Heabbon  and  Elealeh. 
Whether  thia  town  waa  connected  with  the  aynony- 
mooa  monntain  is  very  nncertain. 

8.  A  town  in  Jodah.  (Am,  U.  89 ;  JVetem.  tiL 
83.)  [G.  W.l 

NEBBISSA.    [Nabsissa.] 

NEBRODES  MONS  (ri  KtvpOSri  Dpq,  Stnb. : 
Monti  di  Madtmia'),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
ranges  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  The  name  waa 
evidently  applied  to  a  part  of  the  range  which  oom- 
menoes  near  Cape  Pelorna,  and  extenda  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  the  whole  way  to  the 
ndghbonrhood  of  Panomiua,  Though  broken  into 
Tariona  mountain  gronpa,  there  ia  no  real  interrup- 
tion in  the  diain  throughout  this  extent,  uid  the 
namee  applied  to  di&rent  parts  of  it  seem  to  have 
been  employed  (aa  usual  in  such  cases)  with  mnch 
Taguenesa.  The  part  of  the  chain  nearest  to  Cape 
Pdorua,  was  called  Mons  Neptnnius,  and  therefore 
the  Mons  Nebiodes  mnat  hare  been  further  to  the 
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mat.  Stnbo  ipeaka  of  it  aa  riiing  oppoaite  to 
AeMu,  so  tluit  ha  would  aeam  to  appl;  tha  otiat  to 
tha  monntaiiu  between  that  peak  and  tha  northern 
coaat,  which  an  atill  corered  with  the  extenaiTe 
foreata  of  Canmia.  Silina  Italicna,  on  the  other 
lumd,  tella  oa  that  it  waa  in  the  Mona  Nebrodea  the 
two  rirera  of  the  nama  of  Himera  had  their  aonrcea, 
which  can  refer  onlj  to  the  more  weaterlj  groap  of 
th«  Monti  di  Madania,  the  moat  loftj  range  in 
Sieilj  after  Aetna,  and  thia  indentification  ia  gena- 
lally  adopted.  Bat,  aa  already  ofaaerved,  there  ia  no 
real  diatinction  between  the  two.  Silina  Italicna 
apeaka  of  the  M(Hia  Nebrodea  aa  oomed  with  foreata, 
and  SoUnaa  derirea  ita  name  from  the  nomber  cf 
fawna  that  wandered  throogh  them;  an  etjmology 
obvioaslr  fictitiona.  (Strab.  tL  p.  274;  Solin.  5. 
§§  11,  12;  Sil.Ital.ziT.  236;  ClnTer.  Sie&  p.  364; 
FazelL  de  Seb.  Sie.  T.  2.  p.  414.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
NECT1BERK&  [Madkbtji»u.] 
NEDA  (N<jla),  now  Buxi,  a  river  of  PeloponDesna, 
rime  in  Mt  Ceraoainm,  a  branch  of  Ht.  Lycaena  in 
Arcadia,  and  flowa  with  man j  windinga  in  a  weaterl; 
dirtK^on  paat  Phigalia,  first  ibnning  the  bonnd- 
ary  between  Arcadia  and  Meaaenia,  and  aflerwarda 
between  Elis  and  Meaaenia.  It  iaila  into  the  Ionian 
aea,  and  near  ita  month  is  navigable  for  email  boats. 
(Paoa.  iv.SO.  §§  1, 2,  iv.  36.  §  7,  v.  6.  §  3,  viiL  38. 
|3,TiiL41.§§  1,2;  Strab.viiLpp.344,348;  Leake, 
Mono,  ToL  i.  pp.  56,  485;  Boss,  Seuen  tm  Ptlo- 
poHKO,  p.  84 ;  Cnrtina,  P^apimmtot,  voL  ii.  pp. 
152,  185.) 

NEDAD,  a  river  of  Parmonia,  mentioned  only 
by  Jomandea  (da  Reb.  GtL  50),  aa  the  river  on  the 
banks  cf  which  the  Hans  were  defeated  by  the 
Gepidae.  The  name  ia  in  some  MSS.  Nedao,  and  the 
river  is  believed  to  be  the  modem  NegUra.    [L.  S.] 

NEDINUM  Qiiiaim',  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  10;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  16;  Neditae,  Orelli,  Imcr.  3452),  a  town  of 
the  Libumi,  on  the  nad  froin  Siscia  to  ladera  (JPaO, 
Tab.),  identified  with  the  mios  near  Nadia.  Orelli 
(/.  c.)  refers  the  ioscriptian  to  tfovigrad.  (Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol  i.  p.  93.)  [£.  B.  J.  J 
NEOON.  [Mbssenia,  p.  342,  b.] 
NEGRA.  [Mabsyabax,  pp.  284,  285.] 
NELCYNDA  (Ti  N«A«(i»8a,  Fer^  §§  53,  54, 
ed.  Mfiller,  1855),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  India, 
in  the  province  called  Limyrica,  without  donbt  the 
same  as  that  now  called  NeUieram.  It  ia  in  lat. 
12°  10'  N.  It  is  mentioned  in  varions  aathoritiea 
under  names  alightly  modified  one  from  the  other: 
thua,  it  ia  the  Melcynda  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §9), 
in  the  oonntiy  of  the  Aii ;  the  "poriut  gentit  Nea- 
cyndoo  "  of  Pliny  (vi.  26.  a.  104),  which  was  alao 
called  Bacare  or  Barace;  the  Nincylda  of  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Table;  and  Nilcinna  of  the  Geogr.Baven. 
(ii.  1).  The  name  is  certainly  of  Indian  origin, 
and  may  be  derived,  aa  snggested  by  Bitter  (r. 
p.  515)  from  NilaUumda,  the  bloe  eoun^.  Other 
derivations,  however,  have  been  proposed  for  it, 
(Vincent,  Peripbu,  ii.  p.  445 ;  Beunell,  Jlfem.  Hm- 
duftin,  p.  48;  Gaaselin,iiL  p.227.)  [V.] 

NELEUS.  [EtJBOKA,  Vol.  I.  p.  872,  a.] 
NE'LIA  (Ni)Aia),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
anly,  between  which  and  lolcns  Demetrias  waa  sita- 
ated.  Leake  identifiea  it  with  the  remains  of  a 
amall  Hellenk)  town  above  Lekkdma.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  436;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379.) 

NELO,  a  small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconenais, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Astorea,  and  on  the  K.  coast 
of  Spain ;  probably  the  Rio  de  la  Puente.  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  a.  34;  Ukatt,  vol.  u.  pt  I.  p.  299.)    [T.H.D.] 


HEMAUSDS. 

NEHALONI,  an  Aljnns  peopleb  In  the  Trapbjr 
ol  the  Alpa  the  name  of  the  Mamaloni  oecnn  be- 
tween the  Brodiontii  end  Edeoates.  (Plin.  ilL  30.) 
The  site  of  this  people  ia  nneertain.  It  ia  a  mera 
gneaa  to  place  them,  aa  aome  do,  at  UiolanM,  in  the 
valley  of  BareetoneOe.  [G.  L.] 

NEMAUSU8  {Siiuaaot:  BA.  Vtimiaua,  Ne- 
mansenais:  Nimei),  a  city  of  Gallia  Narbonenus  oo 
the  luad  &om  Arelate  (^Arlet)  through  Naibo 
Qf/'arbomte)  into  Spain.  Ptolemy  (ii.  lOi  §  10)  calls 
it  Nemansns  Cokmia,  but  he  places  it  in  the  same 
latitude  aa  Aransio  (^Orange),  and  more  than  s 
degree  north  cf  Arelate;  which  are  great  blnnden. 
Nemanana  waa  the  chief  phce  of  the  Voleaa  Areeo- 
mid:  "with  laepect  to  number  of  foreignen  and  thoaa 
engaged  in  trade  (aaya  Strab.  iv.  p.  186)  much  infe- 
rior to  Narfao,  but  wi^  raapect  to  ita  population  much 
anperior;  for  it  haa  anbject  to  it  twenty-foor  villages 
of  people  of  the  same  stock,  popolons  viUagcs  which 
are  contributory  to  Nemansns,  which  haa  what  is 
called  the  Latinm  (Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas).  By 
virtue  cf  thia  right  thoae  who  have  obtained  tha 
honour  cf  an  aedileship  and  qnaeatorship  in  Ne- 
mausus  become  Boman  citizens;  and  for  this  reason 
this  people  is  not  under  the  orders  of  the  governors 
from  Rome.  Now  the  dtj  is  sitnatad  on  the  road 
firom  Iberia  into  Italy,  which  road  in  the  summer  is 
easy  travelling,  bnt  in  the  winter  and  spring  is 
muddy  and  washed  by  streams.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  paaaed  by  boats,  and  others  by  bridges 
cf  wood  or  stone.  The  wintry  tortenta  are  the  nose 
of  the  trouble  from  the  water,  for  theae  torrents 
aometimea  aa  late  aa  the  summer  descend  from  the 
Alpe  after  the  melting  of  the  snow." 

Strabo  fixes  the  site  of  Nemansns  about  100  stadia 
from  the  Rhone,  at  a  point  opposite  to  Taraaccn,  and 
720  stadia  from  Karbo.  In  another  place  (iv.  p.  1 78) 
Strabo  eatimatea  the  distance  £rom  Narbo  to  Ne- 
mansns at  88  M.  P.  One  of  the  Itin.  routes  makes 
it  9 1  M.  P.  from  Narbo  to  Nemausus.  Stiabo'a  two 
distances  do  not  sgree,  for  720  stadia  are  90  U.  P. 
The  site  of  the  place  is  certain.  In  the  middle  age 
documents  the  name  b  written  Nemse  (D'Anville). 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  writing  the 
modem  name  Niimet;  and  yet  Nbnet,  as  it  is  nonr 
properly  written,  supposes  a  prior  form  iVimaes, 
NImet  is  the  present  capital  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Gard,  the  richest  in  Boman  remains  of  all  the 
districts  of  France. 

The  twenty -four  smaller  pbuxs  that  were  attached 
(attributa)  to  Nemaasus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4).  The  territory  of  Nemaasus  produced  good 
cheese,  which  waa  carried  to  Borne  (Plin.  xi.  42). 
This  cheese  was  made  on  the  Ceceanet,  and  Pliny 
appears  to  include  Mods  Lesnis  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus.  Lateia  [LateraJ  on  the  Ledos  (.£ez) 
west  of  Nemaasus  was  in  the  territory,  which  pro- 
bably extended  through  Ugemum  eastward  to  the 
Rhone.  Nemausus  was  an  old  Gallic  town.  The 
name  is  the  same  that  Strabo  gives  with  a  alight 
variation  (Nemossns)  to  Angustonemetum  or  Cler- 
mont in  Atmergne.  The  element  Nem  appears  in 
the  name  o!  aeveral  Gallic  towns.  Nemausus  waa 
made  a  Cdonia  probably  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates,  called  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  records  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  coiKnl- 
ship  c?  Augustas,  and  that  he  gave  gates  and  walls 
to  the  colony.  There  is  a  bronze  modal  of  Ne- 
mansos  in  the  Museum  of  Avignon,  the  so  called 
Pied  de  Biche,  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  the 
legend  OOL.  mkii.  with  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  palm- 
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tree,  whidi  may  probably  commemorate  tlie  conquest 
ot  Egypt ;  on  the  other  are  two  headSf  supposed  to 
be  Augustas  and  A^rippa,  with  the  inscription  imp. 
p.  V.  vvn.  F.  This  medal  has  also  been  found  ia 
other  places.     It  is  figured  below. 


COCI   OP  HEMAUSU9. 

Nhnes  contains  many  memorials  of  its  Koman 
splendour.  The  amphithpatre,  which  is  in  poJ 
prHwrvation,  is  lai^r  than  that  of  Verona  in  Italy  ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  contain  17,001) 
persons.  It  stands  in  an  ci^n  space,  cle:ired  of  all 
buildings  and  obstructions.  It  has  not  the  ma-s^iMi 
and  imposing  appearance  of  the  amphitheatre  "f 
Aria;  but  it  is  more  complete.  A  man  may  nrnkii 
the  circuit  on  the  flat  which  runs  round  the  upper 
Btory,  except  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  circuit, 
where  the  cornice  and  the  flat  are  broken  down. 

The  greater  diameter  is  about  437  English  feet, 
which  includes  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
exterior  height  on  the  outside  is  nearly  70  English 
feet.  The  exterior  face  of  the  building  consists  of  a 
giDund  story,  and  a  story  above,  which  is  crowned 
by  an  attic.      There  are  sixty  well  proportioned 
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■rchea  In  the  ground  ttarj,  all  of  the  auae  rin 
ezoept  font  entrances,  larger  than  tin  rest,  which 
oompaod  to  the  four  cardinal  pointi.  These  arches 
open  on  a  gallery,  which  runs  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  story  above  has  also  sixty 
arches.  All  along  the  circumference  of  the  attic 
there  are  consoles,  placed  at  equal  distances,  two 
and  two,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  by  round  holes. 
These  holes  reoeired  the  poles  which  supported  an 
awning  to  shelter  the  spectators  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  When  it  was  complete,  there  were  thirty  rows 
of  seatx  iu  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  only 
wrentaen.  The  stones  of  the  upper  seats  are  of 
enonnous  dimensiaoa,  some  of  them  12  iieet  long, 
and  2  feet  m  width. 

The  temple  now  called  the  Uaiton  Carrie  ia  a 
parallelogiam  on  the  plan,  about  76  English  feet 
long,  and  40  wide.  It  is  what  ia  called  psendo- 
peripteral,  with  thirty  Corinthian  fluted  pillars,  all 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  walls,  except  six  on 
the  face  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  front  portioc, 
ten  in  all.  The  portico  has,  conseqnently,  a  con- 
siderable depth  compared  with  the  width.  The 
colnmns  are  ten  diameters  and  a  quarter  in  heights 
The  temple  is  highly  enriched  in  a  good  style. 
Siguier  (1758)  attempted  to  prove  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons 
of  Agrippa  by  JuUa  the  daughter  of  Angostns. 
But  M.  Anguste  P^let  has  withm  the  present  cen- 
tnry  shown  that  it  was  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus.  The  excavations  which  have  been 
made  round  the  ilfauon  Carrie  since  1821  show 
that  it  was  once  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  a  forum,  within 
which  the  temple  was  placed.  The  ifaiiop  Carrie, 
after  having  passed  through  many  hands,  and  been 
applied  to  many  purposes,  is  now  a  museum  of 
painting  and  antiquities.  Arthur  Vonng  (Trawb 
m  France,  2nd  ed.  vol.  I  p.  48)  says  "that  the 
ifouoH  Carrie  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  light, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  building  I  ever  beheld.' 
Nobody  will  contradict  this. 


TEXPi.E  AT  nxMAusus,  tiou  caOed  thk  mauoh  carrIe. 


The  bmooa  fonntain  of  Nemansns,  which  Anso- 
nins  mentions  (^Ordo  Nab.  Urb.,  Bnrdigala)^ 

"  Nan  Aponns  potn,  vitrea  non  luce  Kemanans 
Purior" — 

■till  exists;  and  there  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient 
construction,  thoogh  the  whole  is  a  modem  restora- 
tion. But  the  great  supply  of  water  to  Nemausus 
was  by  the  aqnednct  now  called  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
and  H  is  said  that  tUs  aoqoednct  terminated  by  a 


subterraneans  passage  in  the  side  of  the  rock  of  the 
fountain.  A  building  called  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  a  large  ediflce  called  Tour  Magne  (Turria 
Magna),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sepulchral 
monument,  the  gate  of  Augustus,  and  the  gate 
called  of  France,  are  the  chief  remuning  monuments 
of  Nemausus. 

The  noblest  Roman  monument  in  France  is  the 
aqnednct  called  the  Pont  da  Card,  which  is  between 
three  and  four  leagnes  from  ATinet.    Over  this  aqae< 
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dact  the  waters  of  the  springs  of  the  Eure  and  Aizan 
near  Uzii,  were  brought  toNeniausns.  The  river  Gar- 
don,  the  ancient  Vardo,  is  deep  just  above  the  aque- 
duct. The  channel  is  sunk  between  rugged  rocks, 
on  which  scattered  shrubs  grow.  The  river  rises  in 
the  Ceveimes,  and  is  subject  to  floods,  which  would 
have  destroyed  a  less  solid  structure  than  this 
Koman  bridge.  The  bridge  is  built  where  the  valley 
is  contracted  by  the  rocks,  and  in  its  ordinary  state 
all  the  water  passes  under  one  arch.  The  best  view 
of  the  bridge  is  from  the  side  above  it.  The  other 
side  is  disfigured  by  a  modem  structure  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  lower  range  of  arches;  it  is  a 
bridge  attached  to  the  lower  arches  of  the  Itoman 
bridge,  and  is  used  for  the  passage  of  caiis  and 
horses  over  the  Gordon. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  arches.  The  lowest  tier 
coa*-"ists  of  six  arches;  that  under  which  the  water 
flons  is  the  largest.  The  width  of  this  arch  is  said 
to  be  about  50  English  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  about  65  feet.  The 
second  tier  contains  eleven  arches,  six  of  which  cor- 
respond to  those  below,  but  they  appear  to  he  wider, 
and  the  piers  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  lowest 
tier.  The  height  of  the  second  tier  is  said  to  be 
about  64  feet;  but  some  of  these  dimensions  may 
uot  be  very  accurate.    The  third  tier  has  tliirty-five 
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arches,  or  thereabouts,  making  a  lengtli,  m 
said,  of  about  870  Engliah  feet.  It  b  •!• 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  grant  sUtis  J 
which  cover  it  These  slabs  lie  across  tfat  d 
in  which  the  water  was  conveyed  over  tbe 
and  they  project  a  little  so  aa  to  iann  a  a 
The  whole  height  of  the  three  tiers,  if  tbe  a 
dimensions  are  correctly  given,  is  about  15] 
It  is  generally  said  that  the  bridge  it  a 
built  of  stones,  without  mortar  or  «^— ^^* 
stones  of  the  two  lower  tiers  are  without  a 
but  the  arches  of  the  highest  tier,  wliicb  in 
of  much  smaller  stones,  are  cemented.  A 
north  end  of  the  aqueduct  the  highest  tier  tf  i 
and  the  water  channel  are  higher  tbaa  the  g 
on  which  the  aqueduct  abuts,  and  there  mM 
been  a  continuation  of  small  arches  akag  thi  i 
this  hill ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  tj^n.  4i 
near  the  bridge.  On  the  opposite  or  Math  ai 
aqueduct  abuts  against  tbe  hill,  whidi  it  1 
than  the  level  of  the  channel.  There  is  no  U 
the  hill  havmg  been  pierced  ;  and  an  iatri 
man,  who  lives  near  the  bridge,  aars  tki 
aqueduct  was  carried  round  the  hill,  and  d 
pierced  another  hill  further  on,  vheie  the  I 
still  exists. 
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The  stone  of  this  bridge  is  a  yellowish  colotir. 
Seen  under  the  sun  from  the  west  side,  the  bridge 
has  a  brightish  yellow  tint,  with  patches  of  dark 
colour,  owing  to  the  weather.  The  stone  in  the 
highest  tier  is  a  concretion  of  shells  and  sand,  and 
that  in  the  lower  tiers  appears  to  be  the  same.  In 
the  stones  in  the  highest  tier  there  are  halves  of  a 
bivalve  shell  completely  preserved.  The  stone  also 
contains  bits  of  rough  quartzose  rock,  and  many 
small  rounded  pebbles.  In  the  floods  the  Gordon 
rises  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  the 
water  will  then  pass  under  all  the  arches  of  the 
lowest  tier.  The  piers  of  this  tier  show  some  marks 
of  being  worn  by  the  water.  But  the  bridge  is  still 
solid  and  strong,  a  magnificent  monument  of  the 
grandeur  of  Roman  conceptions,  and  of  the  boldness 
of  their  execution. 

There  are  many  works  which  treat  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  A7me».  Some  are  quoted  and  extracts 
from  them  are  printed  in  the  Guide  du  Voyageur, 
par  Richard  and  E.  Hocqnart  [G.  L.] 

NE'MEA  (r]  N(n4a,  Ion.  N«;ao):  Adj.  Ne/i«iot, 
ti(ix.fdtos,  Ncmeaens),  the  n-ime  of  a  valley  in  the 
territory  of  Cleonae,  where  Hercules  slew  the  Ne- 
mean  lion,  and  where  the  Nemean  games  were 
celebrated  every  other  year.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  between  Cleonao  and  Pblins 
(viii.  p.  ,177).  The  valley  lies  in  a  du-ection 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  about  two  or  three 
miles  long,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.    It  is  shat  in  on  every  side  by  moun- 


tains, and  is  hence  called  by  Pindar  a  detf 
(j8ofiuir«8oj,  A^em.  iii.  18.)  There  is  aioaaj 
mountain  on  the  NE.,  called  in  aociost  I 
Apesas  ('At^itoi),  now  Fuia,  nearly  SOM 
high,  with  a  flat  summit,  which  is  viable  fivn  J 
and  Corinth.  On  this  mountain  Perseus  is  ■ 
have  first  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Apesantioa.  (Pia 
15.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'An<rar;  Stat.  TU 
460,  seq.)  Theocritus  gives  Nemea  the  epid 
"  well-watered "  {fviSpou  Ntfi^i  %*/"•  ^ 
XXV.  182).  Several  rivulets  descend  baa  thi 
roimding  mountains,  which  collect  in  the  jitSm, 
form  a  river,  which  flows  northward  thno^ 
ridges  of  Apesas,  and  fiills  into  the  Coiiiilluaa  | 
forming  in  the  lower  port  of  its  source  the  boa 
between  the  territories  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth, 
river  also  bore  the  name  of  Nemea  (Strah. 
p.  382;  Died.  xiv.  83;  Liv.  xxxiii.  15);  bat  i 
was  dependent  for  its  supply  rf  water  Bpa 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  sometimK  calM  tt* 
mean  Charadra.  (Aesch.  <fe  Fait.  I."i  S  1*8 
Bekker;  ii  Xapdipa,  Xen.  HelL  iv.  2  ;  15.) 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley,  ban  sii 
natural  caverns,  one  of  which,  at  the  distance  d 
stadia  from  the  sacred  grove  c^  Memea,  aid  <■ 
road  named  Tretus,  from  the  Utter  place  to  )^ 
was  pointed  out  as  the  cave  of  the  KtoMn 
(Pans.  ii.  15.  §  2.) 

The  name  of  Nemea  was  strictly  ap|)&el  ti 
sacred  grove  in  which  the  games  wen  ctUn 
Like  Olympia  and  the  sanctuat;  at  ths  CodMl 
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Istiinnn,  it  wu  not  a  town.  The  nered  gran 
oontained  only  tlM  tample,  thotn,  itadiom,  and 
other  monuments.  There  wu  a  rillaf^  in  the 
neigbboorliaad  called  BntBiirA  (B^;i(ura),  of  which, 
however,  the  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab.  Tiil 
p.  377;  Steph.  B.  a.  c.)  The  haunts  of  the  Me- 
mean  lion  are  said  to  hare  been  near  Bembina. 
(Thoocr.  XXT.  202.) 

The  chief  bnildbi);  in  the  sacred  pvn  was  the 
lemjde  of  Zens  Nemdns,  the  patnm  god  of  the  place, 
linien  Tislted  br  Fanxaniaa  the  roof  had  fsUen,  and 
the  statoe  no  longer  remained  (ii.  IS.  §  2).  Three 
colnmna  of  the  temple  are  still  standing,  amidst  a 
vast  heap  of  ruins.  "  Two  of  these  cdumns  be- 
longed to  the  pronaos,  and  were  placed  as  usual  be- 
twem  antae;  thej  are  4  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  still  support  their  architrave.  The 
third  column,  which  belonged  to  the  outer  range,  is 
5  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
34  feet  high,  including  a  capital  of  2  feet.  Ita  dis- 
tance from  the  corresponding  column  of  the  pnmaca 
is  18  fiwt.  The  total  height  of  the  three  members 
«f  the  entablature  was  8  feet  2  inches.  The  general 
intercolnmination  cf  the  peiistjie  was  7  fiset;  at  the 
anglea,  5  feet  10  inches.  Tmm  the  front  of  the 
pnmaa  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell  withia,  the 
length  was  95  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  cell  within, 
31  ieet;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  3  feet.  The 
temple  was  a  hezastjle,  of  about  69  feet  in  breadth 
on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  which  consisted 
of  three  steps:  the  number  of  columns  on  the  sides, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  temple,  I  could 
not  ascertain."  (Leake.)  Though  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  columns  are  as  slender  as  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  Ionic,  and  are  so  different  from  the 
older  Doric  examples,  that  we  ought  probably  to 
ascribe  to  the  temple  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Per- 
■iaa  wan. 

Among  the  other  monnmenta  in  the  sacrsd  grore 
were  the  tombs  of  Opheltes,  and  of  his  father  Ly- 
cnrgus.  The  former  was  surrounded  with  a  stone 
enckanre,  and  contained  certain  altars;  the  latter 
was  a  mound  of  earth.  (Pans.  IL  19.  §  3.)  Fao- 
nnias  also  mentions  a  fountain  called  Adrasteia. 
The  latter  is,  donbUass,  the'sonroe  of  water  near  the 
Turkish  fountain,  which  is  now  without  water.  At 
the  foot  of  the  monntain,  to  the  left  of  this  spot,  are 
the  remains  of  the  stadium.  Between  the  stadium 
and  the  temple  of  Zeus,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  are 
some  Hellenic  foundations,  and  two  fragments  of 
Doric  columns.  Near  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  church,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments. 
(Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ui.  p.  327,  seq.;  Cortius,  Pe- 
bpomeaof,  ToL  ii.  f.  505,  seq.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Nemean  fesUval,  see  DicL 
ofAntif.  $.  V. 

NEHENTURI,  one  of  the  several  Alpine  peoplea 
ennmerated  by  PUny  (iii.  c.  20)  among  the  names 
inscribed  oo  the  Tn^y  of  the  Alps.  Their  position 
is  nnknowD.  [6.  L.] 

MEVESA,  a  river  of  Gallia  mentioDed  by  An- 
Rnius  {MottUa,  v.  393),  is  the  Nimt,  which  joins 
the  Pronaea  (iVmi).  The  united  streams  flow 
into  the  Son  (JSowr),  and  the  Sura  into  the  Mo- 
sella.  [G.  L.] 

NEMETACUM  or  NEMETOCENNA  {Amu), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Atrebates,  a  Belgio  peof^. 
Caesar  (S.  6.  viii.  46)  spent  a  winter  at  Nemetoeenna 
at  the  close  of  his  G^fic  campaigns.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Tomgem  there  ia  a  route  fion  Castellnm 
(Cojarf)  to  Nemetaenm,  which  is  the  same  place  as 
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Nemetoeenna.  The  distance  fitan  Caud  thnmgh 
Biihmie  to  ArroM  is  43  H.  P.  The  distance  ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  CoMtd  through 
Hinariacnm  [HoiAitiACUM]  is  95  H.  P.  There  is 
also  a  ronte  from  Taruenna  (rAAvueniw)  of  33 
M.  P.  to  Nemetaenm.  There  is  no  place  where 
these  roads  can  meet  except  Ami.  In  the  Greek 
texta  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  8  7)  the  capital  of  the 
Atrehstes  is  Origiacum  (jOpiyitucmi)  •  bnt  it  is 
swd  that  the  Palatine  MS.  has  Hetacon,  and  all  the 
eariy  editions  of  Ptolemy  have  Hetacnm.  It  seems 
possible,  theo,  that  Ptolemy's  Hetacnm  represents 
Nemetaenm.  But  Ptolemy  incorrectly  pbucs  tha 
Atrehates  on  the  Seme ;  he  also  places  part  of  their 
territoiy  on  the  sea-ooast,  which  may  be  true.  Ori- 
giacum is  supposed  to  be  Orehiet,  between  Toamai 
and  DoaaL  The  town  Nemetaenm  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  the  people  Atrehates  or  Atrebatil,  and 
the  name  was  finally  oormpted  into  Amu.  [Atbe- 

BATEI,] 

The  traces  of  the  Koman  roads  from  Amu  to 
TMrouemte  and  to  Cambrai  are  said  to  exist.  It  ia 
also  said  that  some  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
have  been  discovered  at  Amu,  on  the  Place  dm 
CMbrtj  and  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Isis  on  the 
site  of  the  Biiel-Vieu.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^, 
Walckenaer,  (Uog.  fc.  vol.  i.  p.  481.)       [G.  L  ] 

NEMETATAE.  [Gallaecia,  Vol  L  pt  933,  a.] 

NEHETES  (Nf^iVu).  This  name  firet  appeals 
in  Caesar  (£.  G.  i.  51),  who  s;>eaks  of  the  Nemetec 
as  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistna.  In  another  passage  (A  G.  vi.  25)  he  de- 
scribes the  Hercynia  Silva  as  commencing  on  the 
west  at  the  borders  of  the  Hehretii,  the  Nemetes, 
and  the  Bauiad ;  and  as  he  does  not  mention  the 
Nemetes  as  one  of  the  nadons  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  we  may  protwbly  infer 
that  in  bis  time  they  were  on  the  east  or  German 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Vangiones  and  Nemetes 
were  afterwards  transpUnted  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  (Tae.  Cerm.  c  26.)  Ptolemy  makes  No- 
viomagns  (Speger)  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes,  but 
he  incorrectly  places  them  north  of  the  Vangionce, 
whose  cajatal  was  Borbetomagus  {Wormt).  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  mentions  the  Nemetes,  Tribocci,  and  Van- 
giones in  this  order;  hot  Tacitus  mentions  them 
just  in  the  inverse  order,  Vangiones,  Tribocci  and 
Nemetes.  From  none  of  these  writers  could  we 
determbe  the  relative  positions  of  these  peoples; 
but  the  &ct  that  Noviomagns  (Nei^^uryot)  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  aa  the  chief  town  of  the  Nemetes, 
and  that  Noviomagus  is  proved  to  be  lawyer  by  the 
Itineraries  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  deter, 
mine  the  pasltion  of  the  Nemetes. 

In  Ammianns  Uarcellinus  (xv.  1 1)  and  the 
Not.  Impi,  Noviomagus  appears  under  the  name 
of  the  people  Nemetea  or  Nemetae.  Ammianns 
calls  it  a  mnnidinum,  by  which  he  probably  means 
a  Roman  town.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, Civitas  Nemetnm  belongs  to  Germania  Prima. 
In  some  later  writings  the  expression  occnrs  "  civitas 
Nemetum  id  est  Spira."  The  name  of  ^mjkt  if 
from  the  Spej/erbaeh,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at 
Speyer.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ife. ;  Walckenaer,  Giog. 
^.  voLii.  p.S77.)  [G.L.] 

NEHETOBRI'OA  (N«fMTM^>rya),  a  town  of  tha 
Tibnri  in  Astoria,  on  the  road  frmn  Bracara  to  As- 
tarica,  now  Menioya,  in  the  district  of  Tribis. 
(PtoL  ii.  6.  §  37;  Itm.  Ant,  p.  428 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii 
pL  1.  ^  442.)  [T.  tt  D.l 

NEMETOCENNA  [NBMxrActm.] 
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NEUOREKSIS  LACUS.    [Abicia.1 
NEMOSSUS.    [AuorarroirKMiTDM.] 
NEHUS  DIANAE.    [Abicia.] 
NENTIDAVA.     [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  774,  V] 
NEOCAESABEIA(N<aitaurap«ia:  Eih.tlMKai- 
ira^it).    1.  A  town  in  Fontns  Polemoniiicas,  which, 
OD  aeconnt  of  it>  lst«  origin,  ia  not  mentionod  by 
any  writer  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  wu  ritoated  on 
the  cutem  hank  of  the  river  Lycni,  63  miles  to  the 
eut  of  Amasia.     (Plin.  Ti.  3 ;  Tab.  Peutrnff.)     It 
was  the  captal  of  the  diatriet,  and  celebrated  for  ita 
sixe  and  b«aty,  and  ia  of  hiatorical  importance  oo 
aooount  of  the  eocleeiaatical  eonncil  held  there  in 

A.  D.  314.  We  pceaeaa  no  information  abont  the 
date  of  ita  foandation ;  bat  the  earliest  ooioa  we  hare 
of  it  bear  the  image  of  the  emperor  Tiberine ;  whence 
it  ia  probable  that  Neocaeeareia  was  founded,  or  at 
least  receired  that  name,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias, 
when  Strabo,  who  does  not  notice  it,  had  already 
composed  his  work.  It  mast  have  rapidly  risen  in 
extent  and  prosperity,  as  in  the  time  of  Gregorins 
Thaumaturgns,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  it  was 
the  most  considerable  town  in  Pontua.  (Greg, 
Neocaes.  Fit.  p.  577 ;  Amm.  Marc,  zzvii.  12 ; 
Hieracl.  p.  702  ;  Basil,  JSpUt  SIO ;  Acta  Entych. 
c.  7 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  c. ;  Solin.  45  ;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  10.)  According  to  Panlus  Diaoonns  (Bitt.  Mite. 
ii.  18),  the  town  was  once  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qaake ;  and  from  Stephanas  Byz.  it  seems  that  at 
one  time  it  was  called  Adrianopolis.  The  town  still 
exists  nnder  a  corrupt  form  of  its  ancient  name, 
Nietar  or  A'tcfara,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  joumey 
north  of  Tokat.  As  to  the  snppoeed  identity  of 
Cahira  and  Neocaesareia,  see  Cabiba. 

2.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  of  nncertain  site.     (Steph. 

B.  t.  V.  i  HierocL  p.  693 ;  CoDcil.  Const  voL  iii,  p. 
668.)  [L.  S.] 

'NEOGLAUDIOPOLI&    [Ahdbapa.] 

NEOCOMUM.    rComni.] 

MEOM  (Stir:  Eth.  Stttfus),  an  ancient  town 
of  Phoda,  aaid  to  have  been  bniit  after  the  Trojan 
war  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  439),  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Ht  lltborea,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mt  Pamassaa. 
Herodolas  relates  that,  when  the  Persian  army  in- 
vaded Phocia,  many  of  the  Phocions  took  refuge  in 
Tithorea  near  Neon  (viii.  32),  and  that  the  latter 
atj  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (viii.  33).  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  leboilc ;  bat  was  again  de- 
strored,  with  the  other  Phocian  towns,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  War.  (Pans.  z.  S.  §  2.)  In  its 
neighbourhood,  Philomelas,  the  Phocian  general,  was 
defeated,  and  perished  in  the  flight  by  throwing 
himself  down  from  a  lolly  rock.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  4.) 
Keon  now  disappears  from  history,  and  in  ita  place 
we  read  of  a  town  TtTHOREA,  which  is  deecribed  by 
Paosanias  (x.  32.  §  8,  seq.).  Thia  writer  regards 
Tithorea  >s  situated  on  the  same  site  as  Neon  ;  and 
relates  that  Tithorea  was  the  name  anciently  applied 
to  the  whole  district,  and  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  viUages  were  collected  in  the 
city,  the  name  of  Tithorea  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Neon.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  according  to  whom  Ti- 
thorea, in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatio  war,  was  a 
fortress  sarroonded  by  precipitous  rocks,  where  the 
Phocians  took  refiige  fixHn  Xerxes.  He  further 
states  that  it  was  not  such  a  city  as  the  one  ex- 
isting in  his  day.  (Plat  SuU.  15.)  If  the  view  of 
Plutarch  is  oorrect,  that  the  fortress,  the  site  of 
which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Ti- 
thoni,  WIS  tb»  place  where  the  Fbociaii*  took  re- 
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fhge  from  Xerxes,  we  may  conclude  that  Tithores 
and  Neon  were  two  different  places. 

The  city,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Plntarch 
and  Pausanias,  was  a  place  of  some  importance, 
though  it  ha4  begim  to  decline  for  a  generation  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  men- 
tions,  however,  a  theatre,  the  enclosnie  of  an  ancient 
agora,  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  the  tomb  of  Antiope 
and  Pbocus.  A  river  flowed  by  Tithorea,  called 
Cochales  (Kax^i)s)>  ^  which  the  inhabitants  bod 
to  descend  in  order  to  obtain  water.  In  the  territory 
of  Tithorea,  but  at  the  distance  of  70  stadia  from  the 
city,  was  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  and  also,  at  the 
distance  of  40  stadia,  a  shrine  of  Isis.  (Paoa.  x.  32. 
§§  8 — 13.)  The  name  is  written  Tttop^a  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Pausanias,  TiSopaia  in  Stephanos  B., 
TiSipa  in  Plutarch,  but  Ti86ppa  in  inscriptions. 
The  Ethnic  name  in  Pausanias  is  TiBopeevs,  in  Ste- 
phanus  TtBopcueis,  but  in  inscriptions  TiOopfvs. 

The  rains  of  Tithorea  are  situated  at  Velita,  a 
vilUge  at  the  N£.  foot  of  Mt  Parnassus.  The  site 
is  fixed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Yelitta,  in  which 
the  name  of  Tithorea  occurs.  Two-thirds  of  the 
modem  village  stand  witliin  the  rained  walls  of  the 
ancient  city.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  walls, 
and  many  of  the  towers,  still  remain.  The  town 
was  carefully  fortified  towards  the  W.  and  NW.,  and 
was  sufficiently  protected  towards  the  NE.  and  £. 
by  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Cacholes,  and  to- 
wards the  S.  by  the  steep  sides  of  Mt  PamossosL 
The  walls  are  almost  9  feet  broad.  The  Cachales, 
which  lunr  bean  the  name  of  Kakoreuma,  or  the 
eM  torrent,  flows  in  a  ravine  below  tbe  village,  and 
thus  illustrates  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  that  the 
inhabitants  dacended  to  it  in  order  to  obtam  water. 
Behind  VeUtta,  ascending  tbe  Cachales,  there  is  a 
cavern  on  the  steep  side  of  the  rock,  which,  daring 
the  last  war  of  independence,  received  a  great  nomber 
of  fugitives.  It  is  very  spacious,  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  and  is  quite  impregnable.  This  is 
probably  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  Neon 
and  the  snrrounding  places  took  refuge  in  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  as  the  Delphians  did  in  the  Corydan 
care  [see  Vol.  I.  p.  768],  more  especially  as  the 
height  immediately  above  VeiiUa  is  not  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose.  A  difficult  mule  path  leads  at 
present  throagh  the  ravine  of  the  Cachales  across 
tbe  heights  of  Pamassos  to  Delphi.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  there  were  two  roads  from  Tithorea  across 
the  mountain  to  Delphi,  one  direct,  tbe  other  longer, 
but  practicable  for  carriages.  Pansanias  assigns  80 
stadia  as  the  length  of  the  shorter  rood ;  but  this 
number  cannot  be  correct,  as  Leake  observes,  since 
the  direct  distance  is  hardly  less  than  12  geogra- 
phical miles. 

Host  modem  writers  have  followed  Pansanias  in 
identiQring  Tithorea  and  Neon  ;  but  Ulrichs,  tm  the 
reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  supposes 
them  to  have  been  different  cities,  and  places  Neon 
at  the  Hellenic  rains  on  the  Cephiasus,  called  Paled 
Fim,  distant  1)  hoar,  or  3)  English  miles,  from  Ve- 
Utza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  77,  seq. 7 
Ulrichs,  in  HAemitchee  Ifutemn,  1843,  p.  544,  seq.) 

NEONTEICHOS  (N«W  t<7xos),  «n  AeoUan 
town  not  fiir  from  the  coast  of  Mysia,  situated 
between  the  Hermas  and  tbe  town  of  Larissa,  from 
which  its  distance  was  only  30  stadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  theAeolians,as  a  temporary  fort 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Asia.  According  to  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  621),  the  place  was  more  ancient  even  than 
Cyme;  but  according  to  a  statement  iu  the  Viu 
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Homeri  (e.  10),  it  was  built  eight  jean  later  tban 
Cjme,  aa  a  protection  against  the  Pelaagiana  of 
Laiiasa.  (Flin.  T.  33 ;  Herad.  i.  149  ;  Scjl.  p. 
28 ;  Staph.  B.  *.  e.)  Bemaina  of  thia  town,  aajs 
Cramer,  onght  to  be  saaght  for  od  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hennos,  and  above  Qutd-Bitiar,  on  the  mad 
&an  Smjma  to  Bergamah.  [L.  &] 

NEONTKICHOS  (Sim  rtixot),  a  fortress  on  the 
coast  rf  Thrace,  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  38)  and 
by  Xenophon  (AtitA.  vii.  S.  §  8),  sopposad  to  be 
the  modem  Aiiiadgii.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEOPTO'LEHI  TURRIS(N«inrn>\/ftovir«/y«f, 
Sti^  nL  p.  306),  a  pkce  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the 
Eozine,  ISO  stadia  from  th«  rirer  Tyras,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Cremniad  (^twn.  Perg>L  p.  9), 
DOW  Aiitrnum.  [£.  B.  J.] 

NKTBTE  (NnwToPtoI.;  N«rfTa,6tr«b.:  Eth. 
Kepesimu:  tftpC),  a  dty  of  Etmria,  situated  in  the 
natfaem  part  of  that  prorince,  at  a  distance  of  30 
Dolea  from  Rome  and  8  miles  E.  of  Sntriom.  There 
is  no  doabt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
thoogh  oertwnly  not  a  dty  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
probably  a  dependency  of  Veil  Hence  we  meet  with 
BO  nientian  of  the  name,  any  more  than  of  its  neigh- 
bran-  Sotriom,  until  after  the  fall  of  Veii;  bat  from 
that  period  these  two  dUee  became  places  of  much 
importance  as  the  frontier  furtreaaes  of  the  Boman 
dandnian  on  the  side  of  Etmria  (Lir.  vi.  9).  The 
name  of  Kepeta  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  386,  when 
it  was  in  alliance  with  Borne,  and  being  attacked  by 
the  Etruscans,  sent  to  sne  for  assistance  from  the 
Bemans.  But  before  the  militaiy  tribunes  Valerius 
and  Farina  could  airive  to  their  support,  the  city  hsd 
■anoidend  to  the  Etrnscan  arms,  and  was  occupied 
with  a  strong  garrison.  It  was,  however,  speedily  re- 
taken, and  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  been  in- 
stnnnental  in  bringing  about  the  surrender  were 
cxeented  (Lir.  tL  9,  10).  A  few  years  kter  a  more 
cfiisctnal  step  was  taken  to  secure  its  poseesaion  by 
aeoding  thither  a  Boman  cdony.  The  establishment 
of  this  is  fixed  by  Liry  in  B.C.  383,  while  Velleins 
Patercolns  would  date  it  10  years  later,  or  17  years 
after  tlie  capture  of  Borne  by  the  Gauls  (Lir.  Ti.  21 ; 
VelL  Fat.  L  14).  It  was  a  Latin  colony  like  most  of 
those  established  at  this  period.  In  B.a  297,  Ne- 
pete  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
OD  this  ^de  against  the  Etroscans  (Lir.  x.  14);  bnt 
with  this  exception  we  hear  no  more  of  it  during  the 
wars  of  the  Bomana  in  Etruiia.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  WIS  one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which  de- 
clared tbemselTes  exhausted  with  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  and  unable  to  famish  any  farther  supplies : 
for  which  it  was  punished,  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
by  the  imposition  of  doable  contributions  (Lir.  zxrii, 
9,  -nrx  IS).  From  this  time  Nepete  seems  to  hare 
sank  into  the  condition  of  a  subordinate  prorincial 
town.  Like  the  other  Latin  colonies,  it  obtained  the 
Boman  franchise  by  the  Lex  Julia,  in  B.a  90,  and 
became  fiom  tbencefbrth  a  mnnidpiom;  which  rank 
it  appears  to  hare  retained  under  the  Empire,  though 
it  is  said  in  the  Liber  Coloniaram  to  hare  received  a 
colony  at  the  same  time  with  that  sent  to  Fslerii 
(Festf.e.  Jfim*njnifl»,p.  127;  Grater,/wcr.p.308. 
2,  p.  441.  7 ;  Lib.  CoL  p.  217  ;  Znmpt,  ch  Colon. 
p.  337)^  Its  existence  as  a  munidpal  town  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Boman  Empire  is  prored  by  in- 
scriptions  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ta- 
bula (Strab.  V.  p.  226;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  50;  Tab.  PeML;  Orell.  /n<cr.  879,  3991);  but  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  when  it  figures  in  the  Gothic 
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wars  as  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its  strength 
as  a  fortress,  and  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
maintained  by  the  Goths  against  Marses  (Procop. 
£.  G.  ir.  34).  It  early  became  an  episcopal  see,  a 
dignity  which  it  has  retamed  without  iatermissioii 
till  the  present  time,  though  now  but  an  insignificant 
town  with  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  now  visible  at  Wept 
are  some  andent  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
some  portions  of  the  andent  walls,  much  resembling 
in  their  constraction  those  at  Sntriom  and  Falerii. 
These  an  considered  by  Dermis  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Etruscan  dty;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  date  only  from  the  Boman  colony.  (Dennis's 
fCmrto,  vd.  L  p.  Ill;  Nibby,  Dinlomi,  vol  ii. 
^398.)  [E.  H.B.] 

NE'PHELIS  (Nr^fXft),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  utuated,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  8. 
§  1),  between  Antioch  and  Anemurium;  bat  if^  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  the  same  place  as  the  Zf^Aioy 
mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmos  Maris  Magni  (§§  181, 
182),  it  onght  to  be  looked  for  between  Selinus  and 
Celenderis.  Near  the  place  was  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  where,  according  to  Livy  (xxxiii.  20), 
the  fleet  of  Antioclius  the  Great  was  stationed,  when, 
after  reducing  the  towns  of  Cilicia  as  far  as  Selinus, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Coracesium,  and 
where  be  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bhodians. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  119.)        [L.  S.] 

ME'PHERIS  (Si<txpa),  a  natoral  fortress  sltn- 
ated  on  a  rock,  180  stadia  fh>m  the  town  cf  Car- 
thage. (Strab.  ivit  p.  834.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

NEPTUTOUS  MONS.    [Felobcs.] 

NEQUrmiM.     [Nabicia.] 

NEREAE,  a  tribe,  mentioned  with  several  others, 
who  are  equally  unknown,  by  Pliny,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  ^  the  Insula  Fattalene, 
the  modem  Saunuhtrdn  (vi.  20.  s.  33).       TV.] 

NEKE'TUM,  or  KEBITUM  (Nijpir»»',  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Neretinns:  Nardd),  a  city  of  the  Sallentini,  in 
the  ancient  Calabria,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  people. 
Its  name  is  also  found  in  the  Tabula,  which  fixes 
its  position  29  M.  P.  from  Manduria  on  the  road  to 
Uxentum  (£7jren«o),  and  20  M.  P.  from  the  latter 
dty.  These  data  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  cer- 
tainty with  the  modem  town  of  Nardd,  a  con- 
siderable place  about  9  miles  N.  of  GaUipoK,  It 
is  clear  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a  town  of  munidpal 
rank,  and  the  same  thing  is  confimied  by  inscrip- 
tions; bnt  there  are  no  andent  remains  at  Kardi. 
(Plin.  iu.  11.  B,  16;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  76;  Tab.  PaU. ; 
Orell.  Inicr.  3108.  Other  inscriptions,  with  the 
name  <^  huhic.,  NEBrr.  published  by  Muratori, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1113,  1120,  and  by  Bomanelli,  vol  ii. 
pp.  49,  50,  are  probably  spurious.  See  Orelli, 
138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'BICUS.     [Lbccas.] 

NEEIGO&  Pliny  (ir.  16.  s.  SO),  in  speaking  of 
the  islands  in  the  north  of  Britain,says  that,  according 
to  some,  Nerigoe  was  the  largest,  and  that  from  it 
people  used  to  sul  to  Thnle.  As  besides  this  pas- 
sage we  have  no  other  information,  it  is  impossible, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  say  what  island  is  meant; 
but  as  Norway  is  in  Danish  still  called  Norgt,  and 
in  Swedish  Norriga,  it  is  now  generally  assumed 
that  Nerigos  is  tiie  modem  Ifonaay;  the  south- 
western headland  of  which,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
might  easily  lead  the  ancients  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  island.  In  the  same  passage  Pliny  mentions  the 
island  of  Bergi,  which  may  possibly  be  onl^  the 
'  E  E  3 
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north-wntMD  oout  of  JVonrnqr,  tha  moat  important 
oommercial  town  in  that  part  6till  bearing  the  name 
of  Bergen.  The  iaUnd  of  Dunina  lastly,  which  ia 
mentioned  along  with  thoae  spoken  of  above,  has 
been  identified  with  Jhmotn,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Drontheim.  But  all  thia  is  Tery  doobtfol,  as 
Fliny,  besides  being  veiy  vague,  may  bar*  blondeied 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work ;  for,  according  to 
aome,  Bergion  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  name 
of  Hibemia  or  Ireland  (P.  Mel.  iL  5.  §  4)  ;  and 
Domna  is  distinctly  called  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  31, 
Tiii.  3.  §  10),  an  island  off  the  north  of  Britain. 
[Comp.  Obcades.]  [L.  S.] 

NERIS.    [Cyhukia.] 

ME'BITUS.    [Ithaca.] 

ME'RIUH.    [AbtabblJ 

KERC/NIA.     [Abtaxata.] 

KERT£REAN£S(N<fn'cfi«u'(0,aimall  German 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  at  a  late  period  in  the 
country  once  orcupled  by  the  Chatti,  on  the  east  of 
Uons  Abnuba  (PtoL  iL  1 1.  §  22).  [L.  &] 

MERTOBRIGA  (Nffn-tSSfxya).  1.  A  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Ptol.  iL  4.  §  13),  also  called  by 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Concordia  Julia,  the  modem 
Vakra  la  viga.  It  is  named  tpK6tfuca  in  the 
copies  of  PolyUos  (zxxt.  2),  by  an  emission  of  the 
N.    (Ukeit,  Tol.  iL  pt.  1.  p.  381.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Oeltiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  rood  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
It  is  called  by  Appian  Vffy6€peya  (Hi^.  50),  and 
by  Saidas  Htpiy6Spiyis  :  now  Almunia.  (FtoL  ii. 
6.  §  58;  Flonis,  u.  17;  AhL  /Im.  437;  Ukert,  ToL 
iL  pt.  1.  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NERVA  {Vtpola,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  7),  a  small  river 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarrsconeneis,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Antiigones;  according  to  Ukert  (voL  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  300),  the  modem  Ordanna,  near  BMao  ;  though 
by  other  writers  it  is  variouslv  identified  with  tiie 
Slanet  and  the  Nervion.         '  [T.  H.  D.] 

NERVICANUS  TRACTUS,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Not  Imp.  as  a  continuation  of  the  Armoricanns 
Tractns.  There  is  also  a  middle  age  inthority  for 
the  expression  "  Nervici  littoris  tractus."  A  port  on 
this  coast,  named  Partus  Aepatiaci,  was  gnarded  by 
some  Nerrian  troops  according  to  tiie  KotiUa. 
D'Anville  concludes  that  the  Nervii  extended  from 
their  inland  position  to  the  coast,  and  bad  part  of  it 
between  the  Morini  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  i 
a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  little  evidence,  and  a 
good  desl  against  it  [Menapii  ;  HoKiin.]  [G.L.] 

KE'BVII  (titpodot,  SipSioi),  a  nation  of  Belgica, 
whose  capital  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.9.  §  II)  was 
Bapunim  (SoMl').  Vfben  Caesar  was  preparing 
(B.a  57)  to  march  against  the  Belgian  confederates, 
be  was  infonned  that  the  NerVii  had  promised  to 
snpply  50,000  men  for  the  general  defence,  and 
that  tliej  were  considered  the  most  savage  of  all  the 
confederates.  (A  0.  iL  4.)  The  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii  on  the  soath  were  the  Ambiani.  (i8.  G.  iL 
IS.)  In  Csesar's  time  the  Nerrii  had  not  allowed 
"inereatores"  to  come  into  their  country;  they 
would  not  let  wine  be  imported  and  other  things 
which  encouraged  luxury.  When  Caesar  had 
marched  for  three  days  throogh  thar  territory,  he 
learned  that  he  was  not  more  than  10  Roman  miles 
from  the  Sabis  (^Sombre'),  and  the  Nervii  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side  with  the  Atrebates 
and  Veromandni,  their  border  people.  Thns  we 
ascertain  that  the  Atrebates,  whoee  chief  town  is 
Arras,  and  the  Veromandui,  whose  chief  place  was 
A.<3aoi(mi  were  also  aeighboats  of  the  Nerrii. 
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The  Nervu  had  no  cavalry,  and  their  conntry  was 
made  almost  impenetrable  to  any  attack  from  tha 
cavalry  of  their  neighbours  by  quickset  hedges 
which  a  man  could  not  get  through,  and  indeed 
hardly  see  through  them.  QB.  G.  ii.  17.)  On  tha 
banks  of  the  Sombre  Caesar  had  a  desperate  fight 
with  the  Nervii,  commanded  by  Bodnognatua. 
During  this  invasion  the  old  men,  the  women,  and 
children  of  the  Nervii,  were  removed  to  the  aestuarie* 
and  marshes,  somewhere  near  the  coast  Tha 
Nervii  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  battle : 
"  the  nation  and  the  name  were  nearly  destroyed." 
(£.  G.  ii.  27.)  Then-  "  senatores  "  as  Caesar  calls 
them,  their  chief  men,  were  reduced  from  600  to 
three,  and  out  of  the  60,000  who  were  in  tlie  battle 
there  were  said  to  be  only  500  left  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  After  this  terrible  slaughter  the  Nervii  rose 
again  in  arms  against  Caesar  (b.  c  54),  when  they 
joined  the  Ebnrones  and  others  in  the  attack  on 
Quintns  Cicero's  camp.  (B.  G.  v.  38.)  Some  of  the 
commentators  have  fotmd  a  diBBculty  abont  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Nervii  again  in  b.  c.  54,  after  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  b.  c.57.  We  mnst  sup- 
pose that  Caesar  wrote  of  tlie  events  ss  they  oc- 
cnrred,  and  that  he  did  not  alter  what  he  bad 
written.  In  B.  a  57  he  supposed  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  fighters  of  the  Nervii.  In  b.  c 
54  be  found  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  B.C.  53 
the  Nervii  were  agiun  preparing  to  give  trouble  to 
the  Roman  governor ;  but  he  entered  their  country 
in  the  winter  season,  and  before  they  hail  time  to 
rally  or  to  escape,  he  took  many  prisoners,  drove  off 
many  head  of  cattle,  and  ravaged  their  land,  and  so 
compelled  them  to  come  to  terms.  (£.  G.  vL  2.) 
When  the  meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  in  B.  c.  52 
was  settling  the  forces  that  each  nation  should  aend 
to  the  relief  of  Alesia,  the  contingent  of  the  Nervii 
was  5000  men.  (£.  G.  viL  75.) 

Some  of  the  nations  between  the  Seine,  the  sea, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  Germans  in  Caesar's  time,  but 
these  Germans  were  invaders.  The  Nervii  (Tac. 
Germ.  c.  28)  claimed  a  Germanic  origin,  and  they 
may  have  been  a  German  or  a  mixed  German  and 
GaUio  race;  but  there  is  no  evidence  which  can 
settle  the  question.  Appian  (de  Bell.  GalL  L  4) 
speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  descendants  of  the  Tentones 
and  Oimbri  ;  but  this  is  worth  very  little.  Appian 
hod  probably  no  authority  except  Caesar,  whom  he 
used  carelessly;  and  he  may  have  applied  to  the 
Nervii  what  Caesar  says  of  the  origin  of  the  Adu- 
atncL  (B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Strabo  (p.  194)  also  says 
that  the  Nervii  were  a  Germanic  nation,  but  he  does 
not  even  know  the  position  of  the  Nerrii,  and  be 
misplaces  them. 

Csesar  mentions  some  smaller  tribes  as  dependent 
on  the  Nervii  (j8.  G.  v.  39)  :  these  tribes  were  Grudii, 
Levaci,  Flenmoxii,  Geidimi,  of  all  whom  we  know 
nothing. 

Pliny  (ir.  17)  menticois  in  Belgica  as  inland 
people,  the  Castologi  (apparently  a  corrupted  name), 
Atrebates,  Nervii  liberi,  Veromandui ;  an  order  of 
enumeration  which  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
the  Nervii  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  Veroman- 
dui ;  for  the  chief  place  of  the  Atrebates  is  Arrot,  of 
the  Nervii  Bavcd,  and  of  the  Veranandtti  St  Quentm. 
[Augusta  Vsromabduorux.]  As  Pliny  calls 
the  Nervii  liberi,  we  moat  suppose  that  in  bis  time 
they  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
Romans,  and  retained  their  own  internal  govcm- 
ment;  probably  in  Pliny's  time  the  Bomans  had  not 
yet  folly  rednoed  their  oonntij. 
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Tba  territory  of  tlie  Nenrii  did  not  extend  bejond 
tin  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Cambred,  which  wma, 
however,  nrj  large.  The  capita]  of  the  Nerrii  was 
Bagarom  {Bata^  hot  Cambrai  was  alao  a  town  of 
the  Nerrii.    [CAMASACxnt.] 

MERULUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lneania, 
mentioned  hj  lirj  dniiiig  the  wan  of  the  Bomans 
in  that  coontrjr,  when  it  was  taken  by  aaaaolt  by  the 
consal  Aemilios  Barbnia,  B.  c  317  (LW.  iz.  SO). 
The  only  other  notice  of  it  ia  fonnd  in  tixt  Itineraries, 
fnxn  which  we  learn  that  it  was  titnated  on  the  high- 
road from  Capua  to  Rheginm,  at  the  point  of  jiuxv 
tion  with  another  line  of  niad  which  led  from  Venn- 
Ba  by  Totentia  and  Oromentom  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bmttium  (/(m.  Ant.  fp.  105,  1 10 ;  Tab. 
Paa).  The  names  and  distances  in  this  part  of  the 
Tabcda  are  too  oonmpt  and  confused  to  be  of  any 
serrice :  the  Itineraiy  of  Antoninns  places  it  14 
miles  (or  acoor^ng  to  another  passage  16  miles)  N. 
of  Horsnnm,  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  ascertained. 
If  the  fanner  distance  be  adopted  as  correct,  it  most 
bare  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
La  Rotonda,  near  the  sources  of  the  rirer  Lao 
(Uol>ten.  Not.  ad  Om.  p.  293-,  BomanelU,  tdI.  i. 
PL  389).  [E.  H.  B.] 

NERirSII  (Nfpo&risi).  This  name  of  a  people 
oecnis  in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  ill  20.  8. 
24),  between  the  Oratelli  and  Yelanni.  Ptolemy  (iil 

1.  §  41)  places  them  within  his  Italy  among  the 
ftlaritime  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was  Vintinm, 
which  ia  Fence,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Far,  and 
not  far  from  Micaea  {Niaa).  [0.  L.] 

NES  ACTIUM  (iiiaiKrm,  Ptol.),  a  town  of  Istria, 
situated  to  the  £.  of  Pola,  on  the  Flanaticus  Sinus, 
and  not  &r  from  the  rirer  Arsia,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  Istria  on  this  side.  Hence  Ptolemy  calls 
it  the  hut  city  of  Italy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
a  city  of  the  Istrians  before  their  conquest  by  Borne, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  so  that  it  stood  a  long  siege, 
and  was  only  taken  by  the  Boman  consul  C.  Clan- 
dins  Pnkher,  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water  (Liv. 
lit  II).  It  afterwards  appears  both  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  a  municipal  town  of  Istria  under  the 
Bomans,  and  seems  to  hare  surrired  the  &I1  of  the 
Western  Empire,  bat  the  period  of  its  deetrnction  is 
unknown  (P£n.  iii.  19.  6.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  27 ;  Tdb. 
PeuL;  Anon.  Bar.  W.  31).  The  bet  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Aisia  (^Ana),  comlnned  with  Livy's 
mention  of  a  Axafiomng  by  the  vallt,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  situated  immediately  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arsia;  bat  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NESAEA  (VitvaU),  a  district  mentioned  in  two 
pheea  in  Strabo^  with  slightly  difiisring  descrip- 
tions :  1.  as  s  country  belonging  to  Hyrcania,  and 
watered  by  the  Ochns,  now  Tedjen  (xi.  p.  509); 

2.  as  a  distinct  and  independent  land  (xi.  p.  511). 
The  geographer  probably  meant  to  imply  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  whose  boundaries  were  Hyrcania, 
Ariana,  and  Parthia  respectirely,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  present  Xhordtari.  It  may  be  iden- 
tified with  tbe  existing  Nima,  a  small  town  to  the 
M.  of  the  ABxir*  cham  of  mountains,  between  At- 
ttriUd  and  Uahed.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  142 — 
148.) 

There  baa  been  some  donbt  as  to  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  wbidi,  in  some  of  the  editions,  is  called 
Kuraia;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  the  above  is  probably 
the  best.  It  is  not  unlikely  tfaat  the  place  called 
by  laidoras  Pattbaynua,  **  which  the  Greeks  call 
JXisKn,'  most  also  be  idantified  with  the  present 
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JVut&  Tlie  same  district  answers  to  the  "  regi* 
Nisiaea  Parthyenes  nobilis  *  in  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s. 
29).  [V.] 

NESCAmA,  s  mnnidpal  town  in  Hiiipania  Bae- 
tiea,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  village  El  V(Ule 
d«  Abddadt,  2  leagues  W.  from  Anteqwra.  It  is 
still  famed  fbr  its  mineial  springs,  the  existence  of 
which  in  andent  times  is  attested  by  inscriptions. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  Pl  363.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NESIOTIS  (Snaimru  x^V<^  PtoL  T.  9.  §  17), 
a  district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  f<>rmed  by  the  windings 
of  the  river  Bha,and  occupied  by  the  AsAsi,  Hatiri, 
and  Pbtheiropkaoi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KESIS  (JViiieh),  a  small  island  on  the  ccai>t  of 
Campania,  between  Pnteoli  and  Neapolls,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  called 
Mona  Pausilypns  (Seneca,  Ep.  53).  It  may  be  con- 
aidered  as  forming  the  eastern  headUnd  of  the  hay 
of  Baiae  or  Puteoli,  of  which  Cape  Hisenum  is  the 
western  limit.  The  ishmd  is  of  small  extent,  but 
considerable  elevation,  and  undoubtedly  constitnied 
at  a  remote  period  one  side  of  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano. This  must,  however,  have  been  extinct  before 
the  period  of  historical  memory;  bnt  it  appeara  tliat 
even  in  the  da^s  of  Statins  and  Lucan  it  emitted 
sulphureous  and  noxions  vapours,  which  his  long 
ceased  to  be  the  case  (SUt  Silv.  n.  2.  78;  Lucan, 
vL  90).  It  was  nevertheless,  like  the  adjoining  hill 
of  Pausilypns,  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.  Brutus 
had  a  villa  there,  where  he  was  visited  by  Cicero 
shortly  afW  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  where  they 
conferred,  together  with  Cassius  and  Libo,  upon 
their  future  pUns  (Cic  odAa.  xvi.  1 — 4).  Pliny 
tells  us  that  it  was  famous  for  its  asparagus,  a 
celebrity  which  it  still  retains  (Plin.  xix.  8.  s. 
42) ;  but  the  wood  whkh  crowned  it  in  the  dsys 
of  Statins  (5ib.  iii.  1.  148),  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. [E.  H.  B  ] 

NESIS  (N9<n>,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  18),  a  small 
river,  60  stadia  from  the  Borgye,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine  by  the  Pinm.  Herculis,  Cap* 
ContUmiioiuU(  CtgieA  dier  of  Gauttier's  map),  where 
there  is  now  a  river  called  MeMtoimta.      [E.  B.  J.j 

NESSON.     [Nessohib  Laci™.] 

MESSO'NIS  LACUS  (4  KfcamyU  Xf^uT)),  • 
lake  of  Felasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  lying  east  of  La- 
rissa,  now  eaUed  Karatjatr  or  MaupoXiiArii,  In 
summer  it  is  only  a  marsh,  and  contains  very  little 
water,  bnt  in  winter  it  is  filled  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Peneins.  When  the  basin  is  filled,  its  su- 
perfluous waters  are  conducted  by  a  channel  into 
the  lake  Boebeis,  now  called  Karla.  (Strab.  ix. 
f.  440 ;  Leake,  Iforthem  Gratee,  vol.  L  p.  445, 
vol.  ir.  p.  403.)  Strabo  regarded  the  lakes  Mes- 
sonis  and  Boebeis  as  the  remains  of  the  great  hike 
which  covered  Thessaly,  before  the  waiera  found  an 
outlet  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  to  the  sea ;  but  ha 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Nessonis  is  larger  than 
Boebeis.  (Strab.  ix.  p;  430.)  Nessonis  received  its 
name  from  a  town  Nesson,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.  KcWw). 

NESTAEI.     [Nran.] 

NESTANE.     [MAimNBiA,  Vol  II.  p.  264,  b.] 

NESTI,  NESTAEI  (NtffToi,  Scylax,  p.  8:  N«- 
oTOibi,  Etatcethenes,  op.  SehoL  Apollon.  Rkod.  ir. 
1296),  a  people  of  lUjricum,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  river  NssTtm  {Siarot,  Scylax, 
2.C.;  Artcmidorus,ap.5(epA.  A  «.«.),  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  Kerka.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESTDS  or  NESSUS  QUarot,  ScyL  pp.  8, 
99;  Scynin.  672;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  8.  §§  2,  9;  Plin. 
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ir.  II ,  T'm.  16;  liians,  Heaiod.  Theog.  S4I';  Ptd.  uL 
12.  §  2,  iii.  13.  §  7;  Kiaros,  Zonu.  iz.  28:  Nato, 
Turkiah  Xorwu),  the  rirer  which  oonstitut«d  ths 
boandsry  of  Thnc«  and  Hacedonu  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Aloander,  an  arrangement  which  the 
Bomans  continned  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter 
country.  (Strab.  m  p.  331 ;  Lir.  xlv.  29.)  Thn- 
c;didea  (ii.  96)  atates  that  it  took  its  riae  in  Mu 
Scomiaa,  whence  the  Habma  deacended;  beini;,  in 
&ct,  that  cluiter  of  great  aummiti  between  Ghiu$- 
teiuHl  and  Stjfia,  which  aenda  tribntariea  to  all  the 
great  rirera  of  the  N.  of  European  Turkey.  It 
diaeharged  itaelf  into  the  eea  near  Abdera.  (Herod. 
Til  109;  comp.  Theophiast.  B.  P.  iii.  3;  Leake, 
Jforthen  Grttee,  toL  iii.  p.  215.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

HESUXIUM(NqiroiiAiai'),  a  harbonr  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Celenderia  and  Selenda,  60  stadia 
east  of  Mylae.  (Staikuma  Mar.  Mag.  §§  166, 
167.)  [L.  &] 

NETO'PHAH  (Nm>^a),a  town  of  Jadah,  men- 
tioned by  Ezra  (il  22)  and  Nebemiah  (vil  26),  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Anathoth,  if  anything  can  be 
coDclnded  from  the  order  in  which  the  namea  occnr, 
which  ia  ao  questionable,  tliat  Bat-Netllf  may  be, 
pertiaps,  safely  regarded  aa  its  modem  represen- 
tative.  It  ia  aituated  on  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty 
ridge,  towards  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Robinaoo,  Bib.  Ret.  toL  ii.  pp.  341 — 
347;  Beland,  Palaatina,  pp.  650,  909.)     [6.  W.] 

NETUM  or  KEETUM  (N^ror,  Ptol.  iu.  4. 
§  13;  Netam,  Cic,  Sil.  Ital.:  EA.  Netinna,  Cic., 
Plin.:  Nolo  Ytochio),  a  considerable  town  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  near  the  aoorces  of  the  little  river  Aai- 
nania  (Faleonara),  and  about  20  miles  SW.  of  Sy- 
racuse. We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  early  times, 
but  it  was  probably  subject  to  Syracuse;  and  it  ia 
in  accordance  with  this,  that,  by  the  treaty  oon- 
clnded  in  b.  a  263  between  the  Romans  and  Hieron 
king  of  SyracDse^  Neetum  was  noticed  as  one  of  the 
cities  left  in  snbjectioo  to  that  monarch.  (Diod. 
zxiiL  Ezo.  H.  f.  502.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  drcnmstanoss  which  subsequently  earned  for 
the  Netini  the  peculiarly  privileged  position  in  which 
we  afterwards  find  them:  but  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
Netum  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  "  ibederata  civitas" 
like  Messana  and  Tauromenium ;  wliile,  m  Pliny's 
time,  it  still  retwned  the  rank  of  a  Latin  town 
(antof  Latmae  eonditionu),  a  favour  then  enjoyed 
by  only  three  cities  in  the  island.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
26,  V.  22,  51 ;  Plia  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  PtoL  L  e. ;  SiL 
Ital.  xiv.  268.)  Ptolemy  is  the  hist  ancient  writer 
tliat  mentions  the  name;  but  there  ia  no  doobt  that 
it  continued  to  exist  thronghout  the  middle  agea ; 
and  under  the  Norman  kinga  roae  to  be  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  capital  of  ttie  aoothem 
province  of  Sicily,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Vol  di  Nolo.  But  liaving  aufiered  repeatedly 
from  earthquakea,  the  inhabitanta  wera  induced  to 
emigrate  to  a  aite  nearer  the  aea,  where  they  founded 
the  modem  city  of  Nolo,  in  1703.  The  old  site, 
which  ia  now  known  aa  Nolo  VeccMo,  was  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill  about  8  miles  from  the 
modem  town  and  13  from  the  aea-coast :  aorae  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  of  a  building 
called  a  gymnasium,  are  still  visible,  and  a  Greek 
inscription,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hieron  II. 
(Fazell.  de  Sab.  Sic.  iv.  2;  CastelL  Inser.  SieiL  p. 
101.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

NEUDRUS  (Vtvipoj,  Arrion,  Indie,  c  4),  a  small 
stream  of  the  Panj&b,  which  flowed  into  the  Hy- 
dnotes  (Savi  or  Iravaii')  from  tlie  oonntiy  of  the 
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Attaemi.   It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  modem 
river.  [V.] 

NEVIBNUM   [NoviODDKUM.] 

NEUBI  (N(v)wl).  a  nomad  people  of  the  N.  oT 
Europe,  whom  Herodotus  (iv.  17,  51,  100,  125) 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  region  which  now  com- 
prises Fohuid  and  Lithuania,  abont  the  rirer-baain 
of  the  Bug.  They  occupied  the  district  (ji/p 
JtivpSa  Yqy)  which  lay  to  the  MW.  of  the  lake  out 
of  which  the  Tyras  rises,  and  which  still  bean  the 
name  in  Shivonio  of  Nunkaaaiga,  with  its  chief 
town  iViir,  and  a  river  NureU.  Some  time  before 
the  expedition  of  Dareins,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  their  original  seats,  on  account  of  a  quantity  of 
serpents  with  which  it  was  infested,  and  had  tiJirn 
ref^  with  the  Budini  in  the  district  about  tlie 
Bag,  which  bad  till  then  belonged  to  that  people. 
Though  not  of  the  same  origin,  in  customs  they 
resembled  the  Scythians,  and  bors  the  reputation  ol 
being  enchanters  (y6trrts'),  like  the  "  Schamas ' 
among  the  Siberian  nomads  of  the  present  day. 
Once  a  year — so  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Olhia  told  Herodotus — each  of  them  became  for  a 
few  days  a  wolf ;  a  legend  which  still  lingers  among 
the  people  of  KoUjmia  and  White  Rustia.  Pom- 
poniua  Mela  (ii.  1.  §§  7, 13)  repeats  this  stoiy  from 
Herodotus.  (Comp  Flin.  viii.  34;  Crenzer,  Sgrnbolik, 
ToL  ii.  p.  131 .)  The  Sarmatian  Navasi  of  Ptolemy 
(Na^a^i,  iiL  5.  §  25)  are  the  same  as  the  Neuri, 
the  name  appearing  in  a  Grecized  form;  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  harmonising  his  atatements,  as 
well  as  those  of  Euphorua  (op.  Anon.  Pott.  iytUgo 
Scgmn.  Ch.),  v.  843;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  2)  and  of 
Ammianua  Marcellinoa  (zxzi.  2.  §  1 4),  with  the 
more  trustworthy  accounts  of  Herodotus.  Schafarik 
(Slav.  Alt.  vol  L  pp.  194 — 199)  refers  the  Neuri 
to  the  Wendish  or  Servian  stock.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIA  (NIa),  a  river  of  Interior  Libya,  discharging 
itself  into  the  Hesperian  bav,  in  13°  30*  E.  long,  and 
90°  N.  Ut  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  7).  Colonel  Leake  (Joitrn. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  has  identified  it  with  the 
Rio  Oonds,  which  takes  its  riae  on  the  border  of  the 
highland  of  Senegambia,  according  to  Mollien's  map 
(TVor.  m  (As  Interior  of  Afrioa,  1820),  in  lo" 
37'  N.  lat  and  13"  37'  W.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICAE,  NICE  (Ntini),  or  NICAEA  (N/iraia), 
a  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  Adrianople,  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens  by 
the  Gotba  in  A.  D.  378.  (Amm.  Harcell.  xxxL  13; 
Cedren.  ii.  p.  183;  Sozom.  ir.  19;  Theoph.  pw  772.) 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  K^di  and 
JSTu/ufeu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NICAEA.  L  In  Ana.  l.(NiicaIa;£l&.Niiraic^ 
or  Nwoeiit :  Ithmk),  one  of  the  moet  important  towns 
of  Bithynia,  of  which  Stiabo  (zii.  p.  565)  even  calls 
It  the  metropolis,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  ahora 
of  lake  Aacania  or  Ascaniua,  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain,  which,  however,  was  somewhat  unhealthy  in 
summer.  The  place  ia  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Bottiaeans,  and  to  have  originally  borne  the  name  of 
Ancore  (Staph.  B.  i.  v.)  or  HeUcore  {Gtogr.  Mia. 
p.  40,  ed.  Hudson);  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Mysiana.  A  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonua,  probably  after  his 
victory  over  Eomenea,  ins.  o.  316,  rebuilt  the  town, 
and  called  it,  after  himself,  Antigamia.  (Stej^,  B. 
i.  c;  Euatath.  ad  Bom.  IL  ii.  863).  Not  long  after 
Lyaimachua,  iiaving  made  himself  master  of  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  changed  the  name  of  Antigoneia 
into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Nicaea,  a  daughter 
of  Antipatsr.    (Stepb.  B.,  Enatath.,  Strab.,  U.  ec) 
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Accoiding  to  uxiUwr  aceaimt  (Hemnan,  op.  PkoL 
Cod.  224.  p.  233,  ed.  Bekker),  Nicaem  was  founded 
bj  men  from  Nicaea  nur  Tbermop^Ue,  who  had 
•erred  in  the  annj  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
town  waa  bailt  with  great  regularitj,  in  the  ibmi  of 
a  square,  measoring  1 6  stadia  in  circamferenca ;  it 
had  four  gates,  and  all  its  streets  intersected  one 
another  at  right  angles,  bo  that  ftxxn  a  monnment  in 
the  centn  all  the  four  gates  eonld  be  seen.  (Strab. 
xii.  pp.  565,  &C.)  This  roooiunent  stood  in  th*  gym- 
nasium, which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rantorsd 
with  increased  magniBoenoa  by  the  younger  Fliny 
{Epift-  z.  48),  when  he  was  goremor  of  Bithynia. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  Nicaea  became 
a  dty  of  great  importance,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
whose  era  begins  in  b.  c.  288  with  Zipoetes,  often 
resided  at  Nicaea.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  is  called  the  metropolis 
of  Bithynia;  an  hoooor  which  is  also  assigned 
to  it  on  some  coins,  though  in  later  times  it  was 
enjoyed  by  Nicomedeia.  The  two  cities,  in  fiu:t, 
kept  np  a  long  and  vehement  dispute  about  the  pre- 
cedence, and  the  38th  oration  of  Dion  Chiysostomus 
was  expressly  composed  to  settle  the  dispute.  From 
this  ontion,  it  appears  that  Nicomedeia  alone  had  a 
right  to  the  title  of  metropolis,  but  both  were  the  first 
cities  of  the  country.  The  younger  Pliny  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Nicaea  and  its  public  buildings, 
which  he  undertook  to  restore  when  govenior  of 
Bithynia.  QEpiiL  x.  40,  48,  &C.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  astronomer  Hlpparchns  and  the 
historian  Dion  Cassias.  (Said.  s.  v.  "lirrapx"-^ 
The  numerous  coins  of  Nicaea  which  still  exist 
attest  the  interest  taken  in  the  city  by  the  emperon, 
OS  well  as  its  attachment  to  the  rulers;  many  of 
them  commemorate  great  festivals  celebrated  there  in 
honour  of  gods  and  emperors,  as  Olympia,  Isthmia, 
Dionytia,  Pythia,  Commodia,  Severia,  Phihulelphia, 
&C.  Throughont  the  imperial  period,  Nicaea  re- 
mained an  important  phux;  for  its  situation  was  par- 
ticularly fiiToarable,  being  only  25  miles  distant 
from  Prusa  (Plin.  T.  32),  and  44  from  Constanti- 
nople. (/(.  ^ii<.p.l41.)  When  the  hist  mentionedcity 
became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Nicaea 
did  not  lose  in  importance ;  for  its  present  walls, 
which  were  erected  daring  the  last  period  of  the 
Empire,  enclose  a  much  greater  space  than  that 
ascribed  to  the  phue  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  A.  d.  325,  the  celebrated 
Coancil  of  Nicaea  was  held  there  against  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  the  prelates  there  assembled  drew  np 
the  creed  called  the  Nicene.  Some  tniTellers  hare 
believed  that  the  council  waa  held  in  a  church  still 
existing;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Prokesch  (frm- 
tienmgen,  iii.  p.  234)  that  that  church  was  built  at 
a  later  period,  and  that  the  coancil  was  probably  held 
in  the  now  ruined  mosque  of  Orchan.  Intheooiuie 
of  the  same  century,  Nicaea  suffered  much  from  an 
earthquake ;  bat  it  was  restored  in  A.  d.  368  by  the 
emperor  Yalens.  Daring  the  middle  ages  it  was 
for  a  long  time  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Qreek 
emperon  against  the  Turks,  who  did  not  conquer  it 
imtil  the  year  1078.  During  the  first  crusade,  in 
1097,  it  was  reoovered  {ma  them  by  the  Christians, 
but  in  the  peace  which  was  afterwards  concluded  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Turks.  In  the  13th  century, 
when  Constantinople  waa  the  capital  of  the  Latin 
empire,  Theodore  Lascaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital 
of  Western  Asia ;  in  the  end,  however,  it  was  finally 
conquered  and  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire 
by  Orchan.    Uany  of  its  public  bnildings  were  then 
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destnysd,  and  the  materials  used  by  tin  eonqoeron 
in  ersctiug  their  mosques  and  other  edifices.  Ths 
modem  Itnik  is  a  very  poor  place,  of  scarcely  mors 
than  100  houses,  while  in  Pococke's  time,  there  still 
axistad  about  300.  The  ancient  walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gates,  ars  in  tolerably  good  preserTatico ; 
their  dreumfereDoe  is  14,800  feet,  being  at  the  baa* 
from  15  to  20  feet  in  thickneaa,  and  bam  30  to  40 
feet  in  height;  they  contain  foar  large  and  two 
small  gates.  In  moat  placea  they  an  fcnned  of 
alternate  conraaa  of  Botnan  tiles  and  large  sqnara 
stones,  joined  by  a  cement  of  great  thickness.  In 
some  places  have  been  inserted  colnmna  and  other 
architectnral  fragments,  the  ruina  of  mora  ancient 
edifices.  These  walla  seem,  like  those  of  Coostao- 
tinople,  to  have  been  built  in  the  finrth  centoiy  of  oor 
era.  Some  of  the  towen  have  Greek  inscriptionB. 
The  rains  of  mosques,  baths,  and  honaea,  dispersed 
among  the  gardens  and  oomfieUs,  which  now  occnpy 
a  great  part  of  the  space  within  the  Greek  forti- 
fications, show  that  the  Turkish  town,  thongh 
now  so  inconsiderable,  was  once  a  place  of  im- 
portanca ;  but  it  never  was  so  large  as  the  Greek 
city  and  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  Nicaea,  the 
walls  of  the  mined  moeqnes  and  baths  bciug  full  of 
the  fragments  of  Greek  temples  and  churches.  On 
the  north-westem  parts  of  the  town,  two  mole* 
extend  into  the  Uke  and  form  a  harbour ;  but  the 
lake  in  this  part  has  much  retreatad,  and  left  a 
marafay  plain.  Outside  the  walls  remnants  of  as 
ancient  aqueduct  are  seen.  (Comp.  Leake,  A$ia 
Minor,  pp.  10,  foil ;  Von  Prokesch- Osten,  £rm. 
■en«;ei>,iiLpp.321,folL;  Pooocks,  ■/onmey  m /Ima 
Uiaor,  iii.  pp.  181, foil.;  Walpole,  TWifcey,  ii.  p.  146; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  pp.  423,  foU. ;  Baache,  Lexic 
Set  Num.  iii.  ].  pp.  1374,  foU.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  or  Hicazi.  ni  bithtiiia. 

S.  (NdroM,  Arrian,  T.  19  ;  Strab.  xt.  p.  698; 
CnrL  ix.  3.  23),  a  city  in  the  Paafdb,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  (or  Jehm),  built  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Poms,  who  mled  the  flat  conntiy  intermediate 
between  that  river  and  the  Acesinea.  It  was  at 
Nicaea  or  Bncephalia,  which  appean  to  have  been 
on  the  opposite  bank,  that  Alexander  (according  to 
Strabo,  I  e.)  built  the  fleet  which  Nearchus  sufcae* 
quently  commanded,  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  having  abundance  of  wood  fit  for 
ship-boilding.  No  town  now  exists  which  can  with 
any  probability  be  identified  with  it.  [V.] 

NICAEA.  n.  In  Europe.  1.  (Ndcoai:  £ii.  Ni- 
Keutis :  Niaa,  in  French  iVtoe),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Ligaria,  sitaated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
near  the  frontier  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  On  thia 
account,  and  because  it  was  a  colony  of  Hassilia,  it 
was  in  early  times  commonly  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Gaul  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) ;  and  this  attribution  is 
still  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  5.  §  3) :  bat  from  the 
time  that  the  Varna  became  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
Italy,  Nicaea,  which  was  situated  abont  4  milet 
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to  the  E.  of  tliat  riTsr,  ins  natnnlljr  mdndad  in 
Italy,  ud  is  aocor^gjy  ao  described  by  Strsbo 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  (Stnb.  It.  p.  184;  Plin.  iii. 
6.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  2.)  We  hare  no  aecoant  of 
its  early  history,  beyond  the  &ct  that  it  was  a 
colony  of  Hassilia,  and  appears  to  have  continned 
always  in  a  state  of  dependency  npon  that  city. 
(Strah.  ir.  pp.  ] 80,  184;  Plin.  {.  c;  StepL  B.S.V.) 
It  was  ntoated  oa  the  borders  of  the  Ligurian  tribes 
of  the  Oxybii  and  Oeciates;  and,  as  well  as  its 
neighbonr  Antipolis,  was  oontinnally  hsrawwrf  by 
the  incorsians  of  tlwse  barbarians.  In  B.  c.  154 
both  cities  were  actually  besieged  by  the  Lignrians; 
and  the  Mnmiliem.  finding  themselves  nnable  to  t»- 
polse  the  asaailanta,  applied  to  Bome  for  assistance; 
the  consol  Q.  Opimias,  who  was  despatched  with 
an  amy  to  their  snecoar,  quickly  compelled  the 
Lignrians  to  lay  down  their  aims,  and  deprived  them 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  territory,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  dependency  of  Hassilia.  (PoL  zzxiii. 
4,  7 ;  Liv.  EpiL  xlvii.)  From  this  time,  nothing 
more  is  heard  in  history  of  Micaea,  which  continned 
to  belong  to  the  jorisdiction  of  Hassilia,  and,  even 
after  it  came  to  be  snbject  to  the  Bomans,  and 
included  geographically  in  Italy,  was  still  for  mmiid- 
pal  purposes  dependent  npon  its  parent  city.  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  184.)  At  a  later  period,  the  new  divisim  of 
the  provinces  again  tranrfeired  to  Gaul  the  towns  of 
Micsea  and  Cemenelinm,  together  with  the  whole 
district  of  the  Uaritime  Alps,  westward  of  the 
Tropaea  Augnsti.  Hence,  we  find  Nicaea  described 
by  Ammianas  (xv.  11.  §  15)  as  belonging  to  Gaul; 
and  during  the  decline  rf  the  Empire,  after  it  bad 
become  an  episcopal  see,  the  names  of  its  bishops  are 
found  among  the  Ganlish  prelates.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  a  town  of  much  importance 
nnder  the  B<»iian  Empire ;  and  was  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  city  of  Cemenelinm  (CtmKs),  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Bnt  it  liad  a  good 
port,  which  must  always  hare  seenied  it  some  share 
of  prosperity,  and  after  the  fall  of  Cemenelinm,  it 
rose  to  be  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  district 
called  the  Contado  <&'  iVtesa  (County  of  Nice).  This 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Nice  itself  is  a  flonrishing  place,  with 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  but  bss  no  mnains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancient  city  probably  occupied  the 
heieht,  now  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  the  immediate 
neighbonrbood  of  the  port,  which  though  small, 
is  secure.  Nice  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Pagliotie,  a  considerable  mountain  torrent, 
evidently  the  stream  called  Paulo  by  Pliny  and 
Hela.     (Plin.  2.  c. ;  Uel.  ii.  4.  §  9.) 

About  3  miles  E.  of  Nice  is  a  deep  bay  or  inlet 
between  two  rocky  promontories,  forming  a  spacious 
natural,  harbour  now  known  as  the  G%ifof  Villa- 
franea,  from  a  town  of  that  name,  which  has 
however  existed  only  since  the  13th  century.  This 
is  probably  the  Pokti's  Ouvdla  of  the  Uaritime 
Itinerary  (p.  504).  The  AsAO  Portus  of  the 
same  Itinerary  is  probably  a  small  cove,  forming  a 
well-sheltered  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  headland,  called  Capo  di  S.  Oipizio, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gvlfof 
Vmafranca.  A  similar  core  a  few  miles  further  E. 
just  below  the  modem  village  of  Eol,  is  probably 
the  Ayisio  PoRTin  of  the  same  authority;  bnt  the 
distances  given  between  these  points  are  greatly 
ovcntated.  f E.  H.  B.J 
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8.  (Nfmia:  Eik.  lHaimtii),  a  {brtieas  of  tha 
Locri  Epicnsmidii,  situated  upon  the  sea,  and  clooa 
to  the  pass  of  ThermopyUe.  It  is  described  by 
Aeschines  as  one  of  the  places  which  commanded 
the  pass.  {Dt  Fab.  Leg.  p.  45,  ed.  Stepb.)  It  was 
the  first  Locrian  town  after  Alpencs,  the  latter  beinj; 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  surrender  of 
Nicaea  by  PhaUecns  to  PhUip,  in  B.  c.  346,  made 
the  Hacedooian  king  master  of  Thermopylae,  and 
bronght  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end.  (tKod.  xtL 
59.)  Philip  kept  possessim  of  it  for  some  time,  bnt 
snbaeqnently  gave  it  to  the  Theasalians  along  with 
Uagneaia.  (I^m.  PhiL  iL  p.  153,  ed.  Beiske;  Aesch. 
e.  Cla^  p.  73,  ed.  Stepb.)  Bnt  in  b.  c.  340  wa 
again  find  Nicaea  in  the  possession  of  Philip. 
(Dem.  in  PhU.  Ep.  p.  153.)  According  to  Hemnon 
lap.  Phot.  p.  334,  a.,  ed.  Bekker ;  c.  41 ;  ed.  Orelli) 
Nicaea  was  destroyed  by  the  Phocians,  and  its  in- 
habitants {bunded  the  Bithynian  Nicaea.  Bat  even 
if  this  is  tme,  the  town  must  liave  been  rebuilt  soon 
afterwards,  since  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ae- 
tolians  dnring  the  Boinan  wars  in  Greece.  (Polyb. 
X.  42,  xvil  I  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  5,  xxxii.  32.)  Soine- 
qnently  the  town  is  only  mentioned  by  Stiabo  (ix. 
p.  436).  Leske  identi&s  Nicaea  with  tlw  castle  of 
Pundcmltta,  where  there  are  Hellenic  remains. 
(iVortAem  Grttee,  vol  ii.  p.  5,  seq.) 

3.  In  niyria.     [Castba,  VoL  I.  p.  563,  a.] 

4.  In  Thraoe.     [NiCAX.] 

NICAUA  (KIko^),  a  place  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
India,  called  a  metropolis  bv  Ptolemy  (vii.  I.  §  12). 
It  was  in  the  district  of  die  Bati,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  king  Pandion.  It  was  very  probably  oa 
the  site  of  the  present  CoUopatam.  [V.] 

NICA'SL\  (Nuourla),  a  small  island  near  Nucos. 
(Staph.  B.  t.  V.) 

NICEPHOOilUH  (NutTi^pter,  Strmb.  xvi.  p. 
747;  PtoL  v.  18.  §  6;  Stepb.  B.  s. «.),  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  m  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  According  to  Isidorus  (ifons.  Partk, 
i.  ed.  Mailer)  and  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  31,  vi.  26.  s.  30), 
it  owed  its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great;  ac- 
cording, however,  to  Appian,  to  Selencus  I.,  which 
is  much  more  likely  (^Sgriae.  c  57).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassins  (xl.  13)  and  by  Tadtos 
(.inn.  vL  40),  bnt  simply  as  one  of  many  towna 
founded  by  the  Haoedonians.  Strsbo  calls  it  a 
town  of  tile  Uygdonians  in  Ueeopotamia  (xvi.  p. 
747).  Nothing  is  known  of  its  intermediate  history ; 
but  Justinian  erected  a  fortress  here  (Procop.  da 
Atdif.  ii.  7) ;  and  the  emperor  Leo,  who  probably 
added  several  new  works  to  it,  is  said  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Lecntqulis.  (Cf.  Hierocl. 
p.  71S;  and  Chmn.  Edess.  op.  Autmani,  i.  p. 
405.)  [V.] 

NICEPHOIUUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which 
washsd  the  walls  of  Tigianocerta  (Tac.  A  nn.  xv.  4), 
now  the  Biiiit-<AU,  which  rises  at  Bath  Khdk, 
on  the  S.  of  Jeiel  Nimrud,  and  W.  of  Lnte  Van. 
(Ghesney,  Exped.  En^rat.  voL  L  pi  18;  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  voL  x.  p.  88.)  Kiepeit's  map  identifies 
it  with  the  JtaMume  Si.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIGEB  (the  Neckar),  a  tributary  of  the  Bhine, 
having  its  souross  not  &ir  from  those  of  the  Danube, 
and  discharging  itself  into  the  Bhine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jfan^'m,  Its  course  fftrms  a  sort  of 
semicirtile,  as  it  first  flows  in  a  north-eastern  and 
afterwards  in  a  north-western  direction.  The  Nicer 
is  not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Bnman 
Empire.  In  A.  D.  319,  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
to  make  great  efibrta  in  taming  some  part  of  th« 
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TiTer  into  a  new  cliannel  for  tfa«  porpose  of  protecting 
the  walls  of  a  fort  erected  on  its  banks  from  being 
undermined  and  washed  swaj  bj  its  waters.  (Amm. 
Msrc  zxviii.  3 ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  13,  where  it  is  calted 
Niger ;  Anson.  MoieU.  423  ;  Sidon.  Apollia  Paneg. 
adAvil.  324;  Eamen.  Paneg.  Coait  13;  Sjnunacb. 
Laud,  m  Vakitt.  a.  9,  10.)  The  renuins  of 
Boman  antiqaities  on  the  banks  of  the  Kicer  are 
Terv  nomerons,  and  a  few  of  its  tribntariea,  soch  as 
the  Annisia  (^Emu)  and  Murra  (ifurr),  are  men- 
tionid  in  insoriptions  found  in  the  conntry.  [L.  S.] 
Nl'CIA.  [Castra,  Vol.  1.  p.  562,  a.] 
NICIUH  or  NICIU  (Nucdw  iaiTI>i*o\it,  Ftol. 
{t.  5.  §  9),  a  principal  town  in  the  Nomoe  Froao- 
pites  of  Lower  Aegjpt,  Uy  jost  ahoTe  Momemphis 
and  nearly  midwaj  between  Memphis  and  Alez- 
andi  oa.  It  was  one  of  the  militaiy  stations  on  the 
main  road  between  thoee  cities  whibh  ran  nearlj 
parallel  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  [Proso- 
MTis.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICOMEDEIA  (Uutofdfitia :  Bih.  Vutofinttis : 
Inibttid  or  Iimid),  the  capital  of  Bithjnia,  situated 
on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Astacenns,  a 
part  of  the  Propontis.  The  town  of  Astacus,  a  little  to 
the  south-east  of  Nicomedeia,  was  destroyed,  or  greatly 
damaged,  bj  Ljsimacbus;  and  some  time  after,  B.C. 
264,  Nicomedes  I.  built  the  town  of  Nicomedeia,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Astacus  were  tnusferred 
(Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Strab.  xii.  p.  563;  Pans.  v.  12.  §5; 
Eo^eb.  Citron.  01.  129.  1).  The  founder  of  the  new 
dty  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  cities,  and  continued  to  prosper  for  more 
than  six  centuries.  Pliny,  in  his  letters  to  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  mentions  sereral  public  buildings  of  the 
city,  such  as  a  senate-bonse,  an  aqueduct,  a  forum, 
a  tetnple  of  Cybele,  &c.,  and  speaks  of  a  great  fire, 
during  which  the  place  snSered  much  (_£put.  x.  42, 
46).  Sespecting  its  rivalry  with  Micsea,  see  Ni- 
CAEA.  According  to  Pliny  (t.  43),  Nicomedeia  was 
62}  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Chalcedon,  while  ac- 
cording to  others  it  was  only  60  or  61  miles  distant 
(/t  .lint  pp.  124,  140;  It  Hierot.  p.  572;  Tab. 
Peut.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  Nicomedeia  was 
often  the  residence  of  the  emperors,  such  as  DiocI»- 
tian  and  Constantino,  especially  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  war  against  the  Parthiana  or  Fenians. 
(Aurel.  Vict.  <fe  Caa.  39 ;  Nicephor.  viL  in  fin.) 
The  city  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  but  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  emperors  it  was  always  re- 
stored (Amm.  Marc  zril.  7 ;  Philostorg.  iv.  p.  506). 
It  also  sufiiired  much  from  an  invasion  of  the  Scy- 
thians (Amm.  Marc  xzii.  9,  IS,  13).  The  orator 
Libanius  (^Orat.  62,  torn.  iii.  p.  337,  ed.  Keiske) 
mourns  the  loss  of  its  thermae,  basilicae,  temples, 
gymnasia,  schools,  public  gardens,  &c.,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de 
Atd.  T.  1 ;  comp.  PtoLr.  1.  §3,  viii.  17.  §4;  Hierocl. 
p^  69 1).    From  inscriptions  we  learn  that  in  the  later 
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period  of  the  empire  Nicomedeia  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a  Koman  colony  (Orelli,  Inaeript.  Na  1060).  The 
city  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  native  place  of 
Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as 
the  place  when  Hannibal  put  an  end  to  his  che- 
quered life.  Constantino  breathed  his  last  at  his 
villa  Ancyron,  near  Nicomedeia  (Cassiod.  Ckron. 
Contt.;  Philestoig.  ii.  p.  484).  The  modem  Itmid 
still  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
respecting  which  see  Pocodn,  yiA,  iii.  p.  143,  &c; 
Z>»cr^(K>nife  rilnsJf»Mure,tom.t;ooinp.  Rasche, 
Lexic  Bei  Num.  iii.  1.  p.  1435,  &c  [L.  S.] 

NICCNIS  DROMUS  (NIkwoi  Spifot,  PertpL 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  9,  ed.  Hudson;  ToKbo),  Ptol.  iv. 
7.  §  11;  NIki,  Ptol.  i  17.  §  18),  one  of  the 
"  Runs"  of  Azsnia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  seven 
(days'  stations)  in  all.  Passing  the  Noti  Comn  of 
Ptolemy  (El-Khd[l),  the  voyager  arrived  at  the 
"  Strands "  (oiVuiXaQ,  the  Little  and  the  Great, 
extending  six  days  according  to  the  Periplus,  eight 
according  to  Ptolemy's  authorities,  though  he  would 
reduce  the  distance  to  four  natiual  days.  The  Little 
Strand,  which  occurs  first,  is  doubtless  the  Se!f 
Tavril,  or  "  Long  Sword,"  of  the  Arab  jnlots,  so 
called  from  its  curvature.  The  Great  Strand  is 
probably  the  district  now  called  Merit,  "  Dry 
Desert"  These  have  an  extent  of  300  miles.  Next 
comes  the  peopled  shore  where  Ptolemy  (i.  17.  §  11) 
places  3  towns,  EssiHA  (^^ama),  the  Sakapiohis 
PoETtiB  (SapoTlawi  ip/ui),  and  ToHICE  or  Nici, 
the  Nicon  of  the  Periplus.  These  towns  mnst  be 
placed  in  the  Bora  Somauli,  or  the  land  of  the 
Somaali,  or  ShuimUi,  a  mild  people  of  pastoral  ha- 
bits, confined  to  the  coast,  which  they  occupy  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Jvba.  The  "  Port  of  Sa- 
lapiou"  corresponds  with  Marhah,  while  the 
"  Run  of  Nicon"  agrees  with  the  point  called  T'orre 
in  Owen's  map,  (A'arro*ii!«  of  Vot/aga  to  explore 
tie  Shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar, 
performed  in  H.  H.  ships  Leven  and  Barracouta, 
London,  1833;  comp.  Cooley,  Claudius  Ptolemy 
and  the  Nile,  p.  64.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICCNIUM  (NutcSwoy,  Scyhix,  p.  29),  a  city  of 
European  Sannatia,  which  Strabo  (viL  p.  306)  places 
at  180  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  while 
the  anonymous  Coast-describer  (p.  9)  fixes  it  at 
300  stadia  from  the  Isiacorum  Portns,  and  30 
stadia  from  the  Tyras  on  the  coast.  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium  («.  r.)  states  that  it  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ister,  but  for  'Icrpov,  Tipov  should  probably 
be  read.  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  1 6)  has  removed  it  from 
the  coast,  and  placed  it  too  far  to  the  N.  Its  posi- 
tion mnst  be  looked  for  near  OvidiopoL      [E.  B.  J.] 

NICCPOLIS  (NucidroAu  :  Elh.  NatonoMnis), 
i.  e.  the  "City  of  Victoiy."  L  /»  Asia.  J.  A 
town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bosporus,  a 
few  miles  north  of  CbaJcedon.  (Plin.  v.  43;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.) 

2.  A  town  in  Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor, 
founded  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  where  he  had  gained 
his  first  decisive  victory  over  Mithridstes.  (Strab.  ziL 
p.  555  ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  101,  105 ;  Dion  Cass. 
XXXV.  33 ;  Caus.  Bell.  Alex.  36:  Plin.  vi.  10.)  It 
was  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  river  Lycns,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Iris  (^Acta  Martyr,  tom.  iii.  Jul.  p.  46), 
at  a  distance  of  100  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sa- 
tala,  and  98  to  the  north-east  of  Sebastia.  It  was 
a  populous  town  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo;  but 
during  the  last  period  of  the  Empire  it  appears  to  have 
Bufiered  much,  and  its  decayed  walls  were  restored  by 
Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  liL  4;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  7. 
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§  3;  /(a.  Ant.  pp.  183, 807,  SIS ;  Hierocl  p.  703 ; 

Steph.  B.  t.  r.).  Most  travellers  and  antiquaries  are 
■greed,  that  Micopolia  is  represented  b;  the  modem 
Turkish  town  of  DevriH;  bnt  a*  this  place  is  sita- 
•ted  op  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Eaphntea,  the  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  oar  aathorities,  upo- 
ciallx  the  "  Acta  Martymm."  Others  an  inclined  to 
TeKard  Kara-hiuar,<m  the  Lycna,as  marking  the  site 
of  Nicopolis)  but  still  the  rout«a  indicated  in  the  Iti- 
neraries are  in  faroar  of  Demrild;  whence  D'Anville 
too  identifies  this  place  with  Nicopolis,  assoming  that 
the  •rror  lies  with  the  author  of  the  "  Acta  Har- 
tjnun,"  who  expressly  places  Nicopolis  on  the  lirer 

3.  An  episcopal  see  of  nncertain  site,  in  Ljdia  or 
Ionia,  mentioned  bj  Hierocles  (p.  660).      [L.  S.J 

4.  A  town  in  Cilida.     [Issua.] 

5.  A  town  in  Paleetin*.    [EidfAnB,  No.  2.] 
NICCXPOLIS.     It  /»  Africa.     A    town   in 

Aegjpt,  founded  hj  Aagnstus  Caesar,  in  B.  c.  24, 
on  the  field  where  he  defeated,  for  the  last  time, 
H.  Antonins,  and  in  commemoratioD  of  the  surrender 
of  Alexandreia.  (Strah.  zTii,  p.  795  ;  Joseph.  B, 
Jud.  ir.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  1 8 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  The 
conqneror  was  at  the  moment  highly  incensed  with  the 
Alexandrians;  and,  by  the  foondation  of  a  Boman 
town  in  their  immediate  neighboorhood,  songht  to 
inflict  a  permanent  blow  on  their  politicaj  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Nicopolis  was  built  a  httle  W. 
of  the  Delta  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
which  connected  Canopua  with  the  capital,  and 
abont  three  and  a  half  miles  from  its  eastern  gate. 
That  it  was  intended  for  a  city  of  the  first  rank  ap- 
pears from  its  ground  plan,  which,  however, was  never 
executed.  Its  founder  built  an  amphitheatre  and 
a  diauloa,  and  established  there  Ludi  Qoinquennales, 
in  hononr  of  his  rictoiy  ('AXfJacSfMia,  Spanbeim, 
£put  T.  §  3,  ed  MoreU.);  and  coins  bear  on  their 
obverse  the  legend  MKOnOAU.  2EBA2T.  KTIST. 

He  also  designed  to  erect  several  temples,  and  to 
transfer  to  them  the  principal  sacrifices  and  priest- 
colleges  of  the  Hacedonlan  capital.  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  failure  ;  the  natural  advantages  of 
Alexandria  were  incontestable;  and  the  Boman 
"  City  of  Victory"  was  never  more  than  than  a  suburb 
of  its  rival.  Within  less  than  a  century  after  its  foun- 
dation, the  name  of  Nicopolis  disappears  from  history. 
A  town  called  Juliopolis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  alone 
(vi.  23.  B.  26),  as  seated  on  the  same  canal,  and 
about  the  same  distance  (20 — SO  stades)  from 
Alexandreia,  is  apparently  Nicopolis  (see  Mannert, 
vol.  I.  p.  626).  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICO'POLIS.  XILTnEuropt.  l.AcityofEpeirus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  Actimn,  b.c.  31 .  It  was  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  promontory  of  Epeirus, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  that  of  Actium  in 
Acamania.  The  extremity  of  the  Epeirot  promon- 
tory is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Pritaa ;  and 
ITicopoiis  lay  3  miles  to  the  N.  of  this  town,  on  a  low 
isthmus  separating  the  Ionian  sea  from  the  Ambraciot 
gulf.  It  was  upon  this  isthmus  that  Augustus  was 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  own  tent 
was  pitched  upon  a  h^ght  immediately  above  the 
isthmus,  irom  whence  he  could  see  both  the  outer 
sea  towards  Paxi,  and  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  as 
well  as  the  parts  towards  Nicopolis.  He  fortified 
the  camp,  and  connected  it  by  walls  with  the  outer 
port,  called  Comarus.  (Dion  Cass.  I.  12.)  After 
the  battle  he  snrroimded  with  stones  the  place  where 
his  own  tent  had  been  pitched,  adorned  it  with  naval 
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trophies,  and  built  within  the  enclosnre  ■  sanctnaiT- 
of  Neptune  open  to  the  sky.  (Dion  Cass.  li. '  12.) 
But,  according  to  Suetonius  (^ti^.  18),  he  dedicated 
this  place  to  Neptune  and  Mars.  The  dty  was 
peopled  by  inhabitants  taken  from  Ambrada,  Anae- 
torium,  Thyrium,  Argos  Ampbilochicum,  and  Caly- 
don.  (Dion  Cass.  U.  I ;  Suet  Aug.  12;  Strab.  viL 
pp.  324,  325 ;  Fans.  v.  23.  §  3,  vu.  18.  §  8,  x.  38. 
§  4.)  Augustus  institutod  at  Nicopolis  a  quin- 
quennial festival,  called  Actia,  in  commemontiao  of 
bis  victory.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  ApoUo,  and 
was  celebrated  with  mnaie  and  gymnastic  games, 
horae-ramng  and  sea-fights.  It  was  probably  the 
revival  of  an  old  festival,  since  there  was  an  ancient 
temple  cf  Apollo  on  the  promontoiy  of  AcUom, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  29),  and  was 
enUrged  by  Augustus.  The  festival  was  declared 
by  Angustus  to  be  a  skcred  contest,  by  which  it  was 
made  equal  to  the  four  great  firecian  games;  it  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (Dion  Can.,  SueL,  Strab.,  U.  ee.)  Au- 
gustus caused  Nicopdis  to  be  admitted  into  tha 
Ampbictyonic  council  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  3),  and  mada 
it  a  Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2;  Tac.  Aim. 
V.  10.)  A  Christian  church  appears  to  have  been 
founded  at  Nicopolis  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  since  bs 
dates  his  letter  to  Titus  from  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  most  probably  the  colony  of  Au- 
gustus, and  not  the  town  in  Thrace,  as  some  bare 
supposed.  Nicopolis  continued  to  be  the  chief  city 
in  Western  Greece  for  a  long  time,  bnt  it  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  sinca 
we  find  that  this  emperor  restored  both  the  city 
and  the  games.  (Mamertin.  Julian.  9.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Goths.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  22.)  It  was  again 
restored  by  Justinian  (da  Aedif.  iv.  2),  and  was  still 
in  the  sixth  eentniy  the  capital  of  Ep^uns,  (HierocL 
p.  6S1,  ed.  WcssoL)  In  the  middle  ages  Nicopolis 
sunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  town  of  Priveta, 
built  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  at  length 
absorbed  all  its  inhabitants,  and  was  doubtless,  as  ia 
similar  cases,  chiefly  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  still  very  considerable. 
They  stretch  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  already  described.  Strabo  (viL  p.  324) 
erroneously  describes  the  isthmus  as  60  stadia  in 
breadth;  but  the  broadest  part,  from  the  Bi;uth- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  lagoon  called  Mtxoma  to 
Mytika,  is  only  tliree  milos ;  while  ;he  narrowest 
part  is  less  than  half  that  distance,  since  the 
eastern  half  of  the  isthmus  is  occupied  by  the  lagoon 
of  Mamrnti.  This  lagoon  is  separated  from  the 
Ambraciot  golf  only  by  a  narrow  thread  of  land, 
which  is  a  mile  long,  and  has  openings,  where  the 
fish  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  as  they  enter  the 
lagoon  in  the  winter  and  quit  it  in  the  summer.  This 
illustrates  the  statement  of  an  ancient  geographer, 
that  fish  was  so  plentiful  at  Nicopolis  as  to  be 
almost  disgusting.  (Gtogr.  Grace.  Afm.  vd.  iiL  p. 
13,  ed.  Hudson.)  Nicopolis  had  two  harbours,  of 
which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  324)  says  that  the  nearer  and 
smaller  was  called  Comams  (Kiitapos),  while  the 
further,  and  larger,  and  better  one,  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  distant  about  12  stadia  firom 
Nicopolis.  It  would  appear,  that  Strabo  conceived 
both  the  ports  to  have  been  on  the  western  coast 
outside  the  giUf ;  bnt  it  is  evident  from  the  naturt 
of  the  western  coast  that  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case.    Moreover,  Dion  Cassias  (1. 12}  calls  Comanu 
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&t  oater  port;  and  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  the 
Mcond  harbour,  intended  b7  Strabo,  was  the  port  of 
Vathg  within  the  gnlf,  the  dietance  of  which  from 
Nicopolis  coirespoodi  to  the  13  etadiaof  Strabo,  and 
vhrra  there  are  Bome  Soman  rains  a  little  within 
and  00  the  eastern  shore  of  the  creek.  The  port  of 
Comarru  was  doubtless  at  Mi/tika,  bnt  the  name  of 
Gomaro  is  now  giren  to  the  wide  baj  north  of 
MatOca 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  now  called  Paleopri- 
ttta.  On  approaching  them  from  Privaa,  the 
trareller  first  comes  to  some  small  arched  bnildings 
of  brick,  which  were  probably  sepulchres,  bejond 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  wall,  probably  the 
southern  enclosure  of  the  city,  Kear  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  lagoon  Maaaoma^  is  the 
Paltolautron  or  castle.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagonal 
enclosure,  surrounded  with  walls  and  with  square 
towers  at  interrals,  about  25  feet  in  height.  On 
the  western  side,  the  walls  are  most  perfect,  and  hen 
too  is  the  principal  gate.  The  extent  of  the  enclosure 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  variety  of  marble 
fragments  and  eren  the  remains  id  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  the  Boman  Empire,  inserted  in  the 
masonry,  prove  the  whole  to  have  been  a  repair, 
though  perhaps  upon  the  site  of  the  original  acro- 
polis, and  reston-d  so  as  to  have  been  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  diminished  popalation  of  the  place.  It 
may  have  been,  as  Leake  conjectures,  the  work  of 
Justinian,  who  restored  Nicopolis. 

Three  hundred  yards  westward  of  the  Palt6hutnm 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre  but  little  dilapi- 
dated. CoL  Leake  says  that  it  appeara  to  be  about 
200  feet  in  diameter ;  but  Lieut.  Wolfe  deecribes  it 
as  only  60  feet  in  diameter.  Being  built  upon  level 
f;round,  the  back  or  highest  port  is  entirely  sop- 
ported   upon  an    arched   corridor.    Between   this 
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theatre  and  the  shore,  are  the  rains  of  a  quadran- 
gular building  of  brick,  which  was  perhaps  a  palace, 
as  it  has  nnmeroos  apartments,  with  many  niches  in 
the  walls  for  statues,  and  some  remains  of  a  stone 
pavement.  It  stands  just  within  an  aqueduct,  sup- 
ported upon  arches,  which  entered  Nicopolis  on  the 
north,  and  waa  30  miles  in  length.  Considerable 
remains  of  it  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Epeiras. 

Farther  north,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  are 
the  remains  of  the  great  theatre,  which  is  the  most 
oonspicuons  object  among  the  ruins.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  Boman  theatres  in  existence.  The 
total  diameter  is  about  300  feet.  The  scene  is  120 
fi»t  long,  and  30  in  depth.  Then  are  27  rows  of 
seats  in  three  divisions.  From  the  back  of  the 
theatre  rises  the  hill  of  MikhaUta,  which  was  nn> 
doahtedly  the  site  of  the  tent  of  Angnstus  before  the 
battle  of  Actiom.  Close  to  the  theatre  an  the 
ruins  of  the  stadium,  which  was  cireular  at  both 
ends,  nnlike  all  the  other  stadia  of  Greece,  but 
similar  to  several  in  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been 
constructed  or  repaired  by  the  Bomans.  Below  the 
stadium  are  some  ruins,  which  an  perhaps  those  of 
the  gymnasium,  since  we  know  from  Strabo  (viL  p, 
325)  that  the  gymnasium  was  near  the  stadium. 
The  accompanying  map  is  taken  from  Lieut.  Wolfe's 
survey.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol,  i.  p.  185, 
seq. ;  Wolfe,  in  JounuU  of  Geogr.  Soo.  voL  iii  p. 
92.  seq.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  ths  month  of 
the  Nessus,  and  therefore  called  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  11. 
§  13)  Nuc^voXit  4  wepl  Jiiairoy.  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Trajan,  as  it  is  snmamed 
Ulpia  upon  cdns.  The  Scholiast  upon  Ptolemy 
says  that  it  waa  subsequently  named  Christopolis ; 
bnt  it  is  still  called  Nicopolis  by  Socrates  {3.  E. 
vii.  36)  and  Hiencles  (p.  635). 

3.  A  town  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Haemns. 
(PtoLiii.  11.  §  11.) 

4.  A  town  of  Thrace,  situated  at  ths  place  where 
the  latrus  Sows  into  the  Danube,  and  erected  by 
Trajan  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Dadaoa. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxxL  5  ;  Jomand.  d»  JUb.  Get.  o.  18; 
Hierocl.  f.  636.) 

NICOTERA  {Nicotera),  a  town  of  Bmttium, 
known  only  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  106, 
111),  which  places  it  18  M.  P.  south  of  Vibo 
Valentia,  on  the  road  to  Bhegium.  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages,  and  etill  exists  under 
its  ancient  name  as  a  considerable  town  and  an 
episcopal  see.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NIDUM  or  NIDUS,  a  town  of  Britain,  ntnated 
■coording  to  the  Itinerary  (p.  484),  on  the  road  from 
Isca  Dumnnniorum  to  Isea  Silaram,and  consequently 
in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae.  This  site,  however, 
is  in  all  probability  false;  and  it  appean  rather  to 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Silures,  the  modem  Neath, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  QltanorgcmMn, 
(Camden,  p.  735.)  [T.H.D.] 
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NIE  (Ni4,  Isidor.  Parih.  1 6,  ed.  HBIler),  t  nnall 
place  in  ArUns,  pnbibly  the  present  JVei,  in  Ko- 
*wlA».  [V.] 

NIGEIB  or  NIGIB  (N(7«v,  Ptd.  iv.  6.  §  14; 
N171P,  Agathem.  ii.  10;  Niger,  gen.  Nigria,  Plin. 
T.  4,  8,  viii.  32),  a  great  river  of  interior  Libja, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E.  It  has  long  been  a  moot 
point  among  geographers  whether  the  Nigeir  of 
the  ancients  should  be  identified  with  the  riTtr 
now  known  as  the  Xfjolibd  or  Quorra,  which,  after 
talcing  its  coarse  throngh  the  vast  plains  or  low- 
lands of  Central  Africa,  tnma  soutliwards  towards 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  it  enters  the  sea.  For 
instance,  Goeselin  {Giogrufkit  da  Andaa,  vol.  i. 
pp.  125 — 135)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cients possessed  no  knowledge  of  NW.  Africa  to  the 
S.  of  the  river  Nun.  Walckenaer  {SichenAa  Gio- 
grapttupta  rar  tlnieriear  de  FA/riqua  Stpten- 
trionaU,  Paris,  1821)  also,  who  has  carefhlly  dis- 
cussed this  point,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  inqniries 
by  asserting  that  none  of  Ptolemy's  rivers  can  be 
the  same  as  the  DjoHba  or  any  other  stream  of  the 
Biledu-l-Suddn,  as  that  region  was  qnite  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  was,  in  reality,  discovered  by  the 
Arabs.  Following  in  the  same  track,  Mr.  Goolpy 
(Claudiui  Ptolemg  and  the  If  tie,  London,  1854) 
regards  the  Nigeir  as  a  hypothetical  river,  repre- 
senting collectively  the  waters  of  the  Biledu-l-Jerid. 
On  the  other  band,  Colonel  Leake  (Joum.  Geog. 
Soe.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 28X  whose  views  are  adopted  in 
the  present  article,  considers  that  Ptolemy's  informa- 
.  tion  on  the  Djolibi  or  Quorra,  although  extremely 
imperfect,  was  leaL  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
reason  for  believing  that  its  discovery  may  be  placed 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  its  banks  were 
reached  by  the  yonng  Nasamones.  [Nasahones.] 
Ptolemy's  statements  ({.  c)  are  annexed,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  argaments  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  his  Nigeir  with  the  Quorra  are  very 
strong.  He  believed  that  the  earth  was  spherical; 
he  divided  the  great  circle  into  360°;  of  these  de- 
grees he  placed  the  same  number  in  the  breadth  of 
M.  Africa,  that  modem  olnervations  confirm ;  in  the 
length  of  the  same  country  he  erred  only  one-tenth 
in  excess.  While  in  the  interior,  proceeding  from  a 
point  of  the  W.  coast,  where  his  positions  approxi- 
mate to  modem  geography,  he  placed  a  great  river, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E.,  exactly  in  the  latitude  where 
the  Quorra  flows  in  that  direction.* 

In  considering  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage, 

*  In  the  Interior  of  Libya,  ujt  Ptolemy,  the  two 

greatest  rivers  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir. 

X.  long.     N.  Ikt. 

The  Oeir  unites  Honnt  Uurgsla 
Willi  the  Garunaotlc  Ftiarux.  A 
river  dlTergei  from  it  at         -        -    <V    W      UP    tf 

And  malLei  ttie  lalce  Ctielonldes,  of 
wliicll  tile  middle  li  In    -        .        .    *SP    V      KP    V 

Thii  rirer  is  lald  to  be  loit  under- 
ground, and  to  reappear,  forininc 
another  river,  of  which  the  W.  ecd 
liat-       -       -       -       -       -       -4600'      ISO    C 

The  E.  part  of  the  river  formt  the 
Uks  Nuba,  of  which  the  poiitlon  U    W    V      W>    V 

The  Nigeir  jolni  the  mountains  Man- 
dmi  and  ThalA,  and  formi  the  lake 
NIgrilei,  of  which  the  potllion  It  -    l!P    V     18°    0* 

Thii  river  has  two  norttierly  diver- 
gent* to  the  mountaini  Sagapola 
and  Uiargala ;  to  the  K.  one  diver- 
gent to  the  lake  Llbye,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  lake  i>       .       ■       -    Xf>    V      \ff>  Vf 

And  to  the  S.  one  divergent  to  the 
river  Daras,  at  two  poiitioni  -       -    Vf>    V     11°   V 
and  -       -       -       -       -       -       -MoiyiTOC 

In  the  Latin       -       .       •       -       -    21°   C     170   o* 
and  •      •       -       .       .       .       .    11°    V     izo  w 
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it  sboald  be  remembered  that  the  word  iierporf, 
translated  "  divergent,"  simply  indicates  the  point  of 
jimction  of  two  streams,  without  any  reference  to 
the  course  of  their  waters.  At  present,  our  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  Quorra  is  too  limited  to  iden- 
tify any  of  its  divergenta ;  and  even  were  there  data, 
by  which  to  institute  a  comparison,  the  imperfection 
of  Ptolemy's  information  will  probably  leave  these 
particulaia  in  obscnrity.  After  having  stated  that 
the  Geir  and  Migeir  are  the  two  principal  riven  of 
the  interior,  he  describes  the  one,  as  yoking  together 
(^tri(tvyviim)  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  with  Mt. 
ITsargala;  and  the  latter,  as  uniting  in  the  same  way 
Mt.  Mandms  with  Mt.  Thala.  It  is  plain  that  he 
considers  them  to  be  rivers  beginning  and  ending  in 
the  interior,  withont  any  connection  with  the  sea. 
If  two  opposite  branches  of  a  river,  rising  in  two 
Tory  distant  moimtains,  flow  to  a  common  receptacle, 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  joining  the  two 
mountains.  Of  the  general  direction  of  the  current 
of  the  Nigeir  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  latitndes 
and  longitudes  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§§  24 — 
28)  prove  a  general  bearing  of  E.  and  W. ;  and  from 
its  not  being  named  among  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
■^o"'  (§  7),  it  must  have  been  supposed  to  flow 
from  W.  to  E.  The  lake  Libye,  to  which  there  was 
an  £.  divergent,  thongh  its  position  fitlls  300  geog. 
miles  to  the  NW.  cSLake  Ttchad,  may  be  presumed 
to  represent  this,  the  principal  lake  of  the  interior ; 
it  was  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
modems,  should  have  been  misinformed  as  to  its 
position,  and  communication  of  the  river  with  the 
lake.  It  is  now,  indeed,  known  that  the  river  does 
not  commimieata  with  Lake  Ttehad,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  river  of  the  interior  in  Ptolemy's  sense ;  that 
its  sonrces  are  in  a  very  difierent  latitnde  from  that 
which  he  has  given;  and  its  course  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  enormous  extent  of  direction  to 
the  E.,  which  results  from  his  position  of  the  towns 
on  ita  banks.  But  recent  investigations  have  ahown 
that  the  difiierence  of  longitude  between  his  source  of 
the  ijver  and  the  W.  coast  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  modem  observations, — that  Thaxokbacaka 
(^BaiuiytdKoya,  §  28),  one  of  his  towns  on  the  Nigeir, 
coincides  with  Timbuitu,  as  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard 
from  Caillid, — that  the  length  of  the  course  of  the 
river  is  nearly  eqnal  to  that  of  the  Ciuorra,  as  fiir  as 
the  mountain  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Shadda  or  SharyalFmda, — while  Mt.  Thala  is  vety 
near  that  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Shadda  has  its  origin.  In  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  information  upon  the  countries  between  Bortm 
and  Darficr,  it  would  be  hazardoos  to  identify  the 
lakes  Ghelonides  and  Nuba.  In  comparing  Ptolemy's 
description  of  the  central  country  between  the  Nile 
and  Nigeir,  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that  he 
had  acquired  an  obscure  knowledge  of  it,  similar  to 
that  which  had  reached  Europe  before  the  discoveries 
of  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander.  The  other 
great  river,  the  Geib  or  Gib  (rdp,  §  13),  is  the 
same  as  the  river  called  Mittddd  by  Browne,  and 
Om  Teymoin,  in  Arabic,  by  Bnrckliardt ;  while  the 
indigenooa  name  Ujgr  recalls  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
which  takes  a  general  course  from  SE.  to  NW. 
Burckhardt  adds,  that  this  country  produces  ebony, 
which  agrees  with  what  is  stated  by  Clandian 
(JdgU.  tn  Nihtm,  19),  who,  as  an  African,  ought  to 
be  an  authority,  though,  like  an  African,  he  cod- 
foimds  all  the  rivers  of  his  country  with  the  Nile; 
bat,  in  another  passage  (/.  ConmL  Stilioh.  i.  S52X 
be  represents  the  Gir  as  a  separate  river,  rivallinfr 
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the  Nile  in  aixa.  Claadian  oonld  not  hara  intended 
bj  this  river,  the  Gbb  ef  Pliny  (t.  1 ),  at  the  foot  of 
Ut.  Atlaa,  and  a  deeert  of  Uaclc  Mnd  and  burnt 
rocks  (Nun  t),  at  which  Paullinns  arrived  in  a  few 
dajs'  joomey  iroin  the  maritime  part  of  Ifauretania; 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  maj  have  intended, 
not  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy,  bat  the  Nigeir.  The  ter- 
minatico  Ger  waa  probably  a  generic  word,  applied 
to  all  riven  and  waten  in  N.  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  prefix  Ni ;  both  were  probably  derived  from  the 
Semitic,  and  came  thioogb  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
Grwks.  By  a  not  nnnatnral  error,  the  word  became 
connected  with  the  epithet  "  Niger,"  and  thus  the 
name  Nigritae  or  Nigretes  was  synonymous  with 
Sudin  (ibe  Blacks) ;  the  real  etymology  of  tlie  name 
tends  to  explain  the  common  belief  of  the  Africans, 
that  aH  the  waters  of  their  country  flow  to  the 
Nile.  It  is  from  this  notion  of  the  identity  of  all 
the  waters  of  N.  Africa  that  Pliny  received  the 
absurd  aoconnt  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  from  the 
•Kond  Joba  of  Numidia.  He  reported  that  the 
Nile  bad  its  origin  in  a  monntain  of  Lower  Maura- 
tania,  not  far  from  the  Ocean,  in  a  stagnant  lake 
cabled  Nilis;  that  it  flowed  from  thence  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several 
days;  that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Maure- 
tania  Caeaariensis ;  that  it  was  sgain  hidden  for 
twenty  days  in  deserts;  and  that  it  rose  again  in  the 
sonrces  of  the  Nigris,  which  river,  after  having  sepa- 
rated Africa  from  Aethiopia,  and  then  flowed  through 
the  middle  of  Aethiopia,  at  length  became  the 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapos.  The  same  fable, 
though  without  the  Nigeir  being  mentioned,  is 
allwfed  to  by  Strabo  (xvii  p.  8S6;  camp.  Titrav. 
Tiii.  2.  §  16);  while  Mela  (iii.  9.  §  8)  adds  that  the 
river  at  its  source  was  also  called  Dara,  so  that 
the  river  which  now  bears  the  name  El-Dhara 
would  seem  to  be  the  stream  which  was  the  reputed 
commencement  of  the  Nile.  The  Niger  of  Pliny  was 
obviously  a  difierent  river,  both  in  its  nature  and  po- 
sition, from  the  Ger  of  the  same  author.  It  was  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  the  great  desert  on  the  line  separsting 
Africa  from  Aethiopia;  and  its  magnitude  ud  pro- 
ductions, such  ss  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile, 
cannot  be  made  to  correspond  to  any  of  the  small 
rivers  of  the  Atlas.  Neither  do  these  swell  at  the 
same  season  as  the  Nile,  being  fed,  not  by  tropical 
lain,  falling  in  greatest  quantity  near  the  summer 
solstice,  but  by  the  waters  of  the  maritime  ridges, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  winter.  The  Niger  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna,  nor 
the  Arabs,  until  the  work  of  Joannes  Leo  Africanus 
— a  Spanish  Hoor — which  was  written  at  Borne,  and 
published  m  Latin,  A.0. 1556.  Though  his  work  is 
most  valuable,  in  being  the  only  account  extant  of  the 
fonndalioD  of  the  Negro  empires  of  Sudin,  yet  he  is 
in  error  upon  this  point,  as  though  he  bad  sailed  on 
the  river  near  Tmbuiiii ;  he  declares  that  the  stream 
does  not  flow  to  the  E.,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  but 
to  the  W.  to  Geaia  or  Jenai.  This  mistake  led 
Europeans  to  look  for  its  estuary  in  the  Senegal, 
GanJna,  and  JRio  Grande.  The  true  course  of  the 
river,  which  has  now  been  traced  to  its  mouth,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  great 
river  which  they  uniformly  describe  as  flowing  from 
W.  toE.  [E.B.J.] 

M16EISA.    [NioRiTAX.] 

NIGEB-FDLLUS,  Nignpnllum,  or  Nigropullo,  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Theodoeian  Table  on 
a  road  finm  Lngdimnm  Batavomm  (Leiden)  to  No- 
viomagns  (Nfotguen).     The  distance  is  marked 
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11  from  Albiniana  (AJfen),  ascending  the  Bbine. 
Ukert  (GaUien,  f.  533)  quotes  a  Dutch  author,  who 
says  that  there  is  a  village  near  Woerden  still 
called  ZwarU  KuOceibuirt.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
4c)  [G.  L.] 

NIGRITAE,  NIGRE'TES  (Nryprroi,  Strab.  iL 
p.  131,  xvil  p.  826;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathsm. 
ii.  5;  Mek,  i.  4.  §  3,  iil  10.  §  4;  Plin.  ▼.  8; 
Viyprrrts,  Stnb.  xvii.  p.  838;  Dionys.  T.  215; 
Steph.  B.),  an  African  tribe  who  with  the  Phamaii 
were  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Tyrian  settlemnta 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  though  adjacsnt 
to  the  W.  Aethiopians,  were  distant  only  thirty 
journeys  from  Linx  or  Lixns  (EUAnMi).  Strabo, 
as  it  appears,  had  no  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  pkced 
no  confidence,  in  any  information  which  may  have 
reached  him  as  to  the  countries  mors  to  the  S.  than 
Fea&n.  But  if  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Libya,  and 
particolarly  of  the  position  of  the  W.  Aethiopians 
(comp:  pu  839),  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
his  testimony,  that  the  Nigritae  and  Fhamsii,  whom 
he  expressly  states  to  have  been  near  those  Aethio- 
pians, were  only  thirty  journeys  from  Lixns,  par- 
ticuUrly  when  he  accompanies  the  remark  with  the 
doubtful  word  ^wl,  and  with  his  marrellons  stories 
about  the  productions  of  Mauretania.  Ptolemy  (/.a) 
phu^es  them  on  the  N.  of  the  river  Nigeir,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  It  may  be  infarred, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  sooght  in  the  interior 
between  the  Quorra  or  Djdlibd  and  the  Sdhdra  in 
the  Biledu-lSudda.  Their  chief  town  was  called 
NiOEiBA  (Klyeipa  itriTp6f*o\is,  Ptol.  ir.  6.  §  27)  : 
the  NtORiTiB  Laccs  (Nrypirii  Af^iKi),  §  14)  may 
be  identified  with  the  lake  DObeh  to  the  SW.  of 
Tmbuktii.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIGBINU-NA.    [Cajididiaka.] 

NIGRI'TIS  LACUS.     [NiOBlXAl.] 

NIGBUS.    [MoOKCs.] 

NILI  PALUDES  (oi  Toii  N«(Xov  Xf/oxu,  Ptol. 
iv.  9.  §  3 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  were  described  by 
the  ancient  geographers  as  two  unmense  lagoons, 
which  received  the  first  floods  of  the  periodical  rains 
that  from  May  to  September  fall  upon  the  Abys- 
sinian highhmds,  and  swell  all  the  rivers  flowing 
northward  finxn  that  table-land.  From  these  lagoons 
the  Astapus  (Bahr-d-Awrek,  Blue  Jiiver)  and  the 
Bakr-el-Abieul,  or  White  River,  respectively  derived 
their  waters;  and  since  they  were  the  principal 
tribataries  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes  which  fed  them 
were  termed  the  Nilotic  Marshes.  The  ancients 
placed  the  Nili  Palndes  vaguely  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lunae  Montes ;  and  the  exploring  party,  sent  by  tha 
emperor  Nero,  described  them  to  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher as  of  boundless  extent,  covered  with  flatting 
wwds,  and  containing  black  and  slimy  water,  im- 
passable either  by  boats  or  by  wading.  There  is, 
however,  some  probability  that  this  exploring  party 
saw  only  the  series  of  kgoons  pndnced  by  the  level 
and  slnggish  stream  of  the  WhiU  River,  since  the 
descriptions  of  modem  travellers  in  that  region  ac- 
cord closely  with  Seneca's  narrative  (Nat.  (tmetL 
■n,  8).  The  White  River  itself,  indeed,  resembles 
an  immense  kgoon.  It  is  often  from  five  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  its  banks  are  so  low  aa  to  be 
covered  at  times  with  sHme  to  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  real  charmeL  This  river,  as 
less  remote  than  the  Abyssinian  highlands  from  the 
ordinary  road  between  Syene  and  the  S.  of  Menn 
(Seitaaar),  is  nune  likely  to  have  fijlen  under  the 
notice  of  Nero's  explorers  ;  and  the  extent  of  slimy 
water  ovenpiead  with  aquatic  plants,  comspondi 
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widi  Sanaoa's  dascription  of  the  Nili  Ptlndes  as 
"  immeniu  qnanun  exitns  nee  incolae  norennt  nac 
sperare  qaiaqnam  poteat,"  [NiLUS.]     [W.  B.  D.] 

NILU'POLIS  (N«iXol>ToX.»,  PtoL  T.  5.  §  57  ; 
St«ph.  6.  t.v. :  N(iXoiro\(Ti)i),  was  a  citj  of  Middle 
Aegjrpt,  bnilt  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  tba 
Heracleopolite  name,  and  about  eight  miles  NE.  of 
Heracleopolis  Uagna.  MLlupolis  is  sometimea  called 
simpl/  Nilas,  and  appears  to  ba  the  town  mentioned 
under  the  latter  name  bj  Hecataaoa  (  FragmaU. 
377).  It  was  existing  as  late  as  the  5th  century 
A.  D.,  since  it  U  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Conn- 
cU  of  Ephasns,  a.  d.  43a  [W.  B.  D.] 

MILUS  (<  N«i\ot),  the  rirsr  Nile  in  Egypt.  Of 
all  tba  more  important  riren  of  the  globe  known  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  Nile  was  that 
which  from  the  remotest  periods  arrested  their  live- 
liest curiosity  and  attention.  It  ranked  with  them 
as  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Indns, 
and  as  surpassing  the  Danube  in  the  length  of  its 
course  and  the  Tolnme  of  its  waters.  (Strab.*  zr. 
p.  702.)  Its  physical  phenomena  and  the  peculiar 
ciTilisation  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  banks  attracted 
alike  the  historian,  the  matbemaUcian,  the  satirist, 
and  the  romance-writer:  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  Lncian  and  Heliodorns, 
expatiate  on  its  marrels;  and  as  Aegypt  was  the 
resort  of  tbe  scientific  men  of  Greece  in  general,  the 
Nile  was  more  accurately  surveyed  and  described 
than  any  other  river  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Nilus,  if  it  were  not  indigenous,  was  of 
Semitio  origin,  and  probably  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  epithets  in  various 
languages — e.  g.  the  Hebrew  Sibhor  (/sotoA,  zxiii. 
3;  Jatm.  ii.  18),  the  Aegyptian  Chemi,  and  the 
-Greek  /liKas  (Serviua,  ad  Yirgil.  Gtory.  iv.  291) — 
point  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  its  waters,  the  hue 
imparted  by  their  dark  slime.  The  Hebrews  en- 
titled the  Nile  Nabal-Misrum,  or  river  of  Aegypt; 
but  the  natives  called  it  simply  p-iero  (whence  pro- 
bably the  Nubian  kier)  or  tJu  river  (L  e.  of  rivers). 
Lydus  (<fa  Memibiu,  c  8)  says  that  it  was  some- 
times termed  lias  or  dark;  ud  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9  ; 
camp.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  S13)  observes,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  in  Aetfaiopia  the  river  was  called  Sins, 
and  did  not  acquire  the  appellation  of  Nilus  before 
it  reached  Syene.  With  few  exceptions,  however, 
tba  Greeks  recognised  the  name  of  Nilus  as  far  sonth 
as  Meroe;  and  above  that  mesopotamian  region  tliey 
merely  doubted  to  which  of  its  tributaries  they  should 
assign  the  principal  name.  Homer,  indeed  {Od.  iii 
300,  iv.  477,  &c),  calls  the  river  Aegyptus,  from 
the  appolUtion  of  the  land  which  it  intersects.  But 
Hesigd  (Theog.  338)  and  Hecataens  (^Fragm-  279 — 
280),  and  succeeding  poets  and  historians  nnifonnly 
designate  the  river  of  Aegypt  as  the  Nile. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  theory  at  one  time 
recuved,  but  generally  discredited  by  the  ablest  of 
the  ancient  geographers — that  the  Nile  rose  in 
Lower  Mauretania,  not  far  from  the  Western  Ocean 
(Juba,  ap.  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Iszv.  13; 
Solin.  e.  35);  that  it  flowed  in  an  easterly  direction; 
was  engulpbed  by  the  sands  of  the  Sahdra;  re- 
appeared as  the  Nigir;  again  sunk  in  the  earth, 
and  came  to  light  once  more  near  the  Great  Lake 
of  Dii>ii/a  as  the  proper  Nile. 

Historically,  the  Nile  derives  its  principal  import- 
ance from  the  civilisation,  to  which  it  contributed  so 
materially,  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  shores,  from 
the  S.  of  Ueroe  northwards  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  for  geographical  purposea  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
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amine  its  course,  in  the  first  instance,  ihnmgh  has 
known  regions,  and  to  ascertain,  if  pomible,  which 
of  its  feeders  above  Meroe  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  true  ITile.  The  course  of  the  stream 
may  be  divided  into  three  heads: — (1)  the  river 
S.  of  Haroe ;  (2)  between  Meroe  and  Syene ;  and 
(3)  between  Syana,  or  Philae,  and  the  Mediter* 
ranean. 

(1.)  Tie  iVtfa  abovt  Move. — The  ancients 
briefly  described  the  Nile  as  springing  from  marshes 
(Nili  Paludes)  at  the  foot  of  the  Afouataus  oftha 
Moon.  But  as  all  the  rivers  which  flow  northward 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands  rise  from  lagoons, 
and  generally  expand  themselves  into  broad  marshes, 
this  description  is  too  vigna.  Naitbar  is  it  clear 
whether  they  regarded  tba  White  Bivar,  or  the  Blue, 
or  the  Astaboras  (Taecuat),  as  the  channel  of  the 
true  Nile.  The  names  of  rivers  are  often  given  ca- 
priciously :  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
imposed  upon  the  principal  arm  or  tributary ;  and 
hence  we  can  assign  neither  to  the  Astapns  nor  to 
the  White  River,  usually  considered  as  the  main 
stream,  the  distinctbn  of  bdng  absolutely  the  "  tme 
Nile." 

Tbe  Nile,  as  Strabo  sagaciously  lonaib  (xL  p. 
493),  was  well  known  because  it  was  the  channel 
of  active  commerce;  and  his  observation,  if  applied 
to  its  southern  portions,  may  lead  us  to  the  channel 
which  was  really  regarded  as  the  principal  river 
even  in  remotest  ages.  The  stream  most  frequented 
and  accessible  to  navigation,  and  whose  banks  were 
the  most  thickly  peopled,  was  doubtless  the  one  which 
earliest  attracted  attention,  and  this  we  believe  to 
have  bees  tba  Astapus  (Bahr-el-Aerti,  or  Bbie 
Kiver). 

As  tbe  Boorees  both  of  the  Blue  River  and  of  the 
Bahr-tl-Alnad  ut  the  White  Rmer  are  uncertain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  these  streams  above  their 
point  of  junction  near  the  modem  military  station 
at  Khartim,  UL  15°  37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.  The 
Astaboras  (TVioazz^}  may  for  the  present  be  dis- 
missed, both  as  an  infisrior  tributary,  and  as  below 
the  meeting  of  the  two  main  streams. 

The  White  River,  which  has  been  often  desig- 
nsted  as  "  the  true  Nile,"  has  at  no  period  been  either 
a  road  for  traffic  nor  favourable  to  the  settlement  of 
man  on  its  banks.  It  is  rather  an  immense  lagoon 
than  a  river,  is  often  from  5  to  7  miles  in  breadth, 
and  its  sides  are  in  general  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
at  times  with  alluvial  deposit  to  a  distance  of 
from  2  to  3  miles  beyond  the  stream.  On  its 
shores  there  is  neither  any  town,  nor  any  tiadiliao 
of  there  having  ever  been  one ;  nor  indeed,  for 
many  leagues  up  the  stream,  do  there  occur  any 
spots  suited  either  to  the  habitation  of  men,  to  pas- 
ture, or  to  tillage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  lepresented 
by  travellers  much  in  the  same  terms  in  which  Se- 
neca (iViiitur.  Qtiaett  vi.  8)  speaks  of  the  Nili 
Paludes,  as  seen  by  Nero's  survevora.  The  latter 
are  described  by  the  Roman  philosopher  as  "  im- 
mensas  paludes,  quamm  exitus  nee  incolaa  nove- 
ranC,  nee  sperare  quisquam  potest,  ita  implicitaa 
aquis  herbae  sunt,"  &c :  the  former  by  recent  ex- 
plorers as  "  an  interminable  rea  of  grass,"  "  a  fetid 
stagnant  marsh,"  &c.  As  the  White  River  indeed 
approaches  the  higher  table-land  of  the  S^  ita  banks 
became  less  depressed,  and  are  inhabited ;  but 
tbe  weedy  lagoons  extend  nearly  100  miles  SW. 
of  Khartum. 

But  if  we  trace  upwards  the  channel  of  the  Bios 
River,  a  totally  different  spectacle  presents  itseUI, 
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Tha  rirar  nearlj  reaemblea  in  its  nainn]  feitnns 
and  the  enltivatian  of  ita  banks  the  aelcnowledged 
Nile  below  the  jnnction  lower  down.  The  current 
ia  swift  and  regular:  the  banks  are  firm  and  well 
defined :  populous  Tillages  stand  in  the  midst  of 
clumps  of  data-trees  or  fields  of  millet  (dAourra), 
and  both  the  land  and  the  water  attest  the  activity 
gf  human  enterprise. 

A  difierence  ooneeponding  to  these  featores  is 
obaarrable  also  in  the  respectire  cnnents  of  these 
riTCTs.  The  White  Birer  mores  sluggishly  along, 
without  rapids  cr  cataracts :  the  Blue  Hirer  runs 
strongly  at  all  seasons,  and  after  the  periodical  rains 
with  the  force  and  speed  of  a  torrent.  The  direr- 
iity  is  seen  also  <n  tbs  anival  of  their  waters  at  the 
poiot  of  Janetioo.  Although  the  White  Rirer  is 
fed  by  early  lains  near  the  equator,  its  floods  ordi- 
narily nach  Kiartim  three  weeks  later  than  those 
of  the  Bloe  Birer.  And  at  their  place  of  meeting 
the  superior  strength  of  the  latter  is  apparent.  For 
while  the  stranger  flood  discharges  itself  through  a 
broad  channel,  free  from  ban  and  shoals,  the  White 
Krer  ia  ccntracted  at  its  month,  and  the  more  rapid 
current  of  its  riral  has  thrown  up  a  line  of  sand 
across  its  influx.  Actual  measurement,  too,  has 
proTcd  the  breadth  of  the  Bine  Biver  at  the  point 
of  jnnctioB  to  be  768  yards,  whih  that  of  the 
White  is  ODiy  483,  and  tiie  body  of  water  poured 
down  by  the  former  ia  double  of  that  discharged  by 
the  latter.  From  all  these  circumatanoes  it  is  pro- 
bable that  to  the  Bair-»l-Amrek  rather  than  to 
the  Bair-tl-Abiad  belmgs  the  name  of  the  "  true 
Kile;'  and  this  supposition  accords  with  an  ancient 
tradition  among  the  people  of  Samaar  who  hold  the 
Blue  Biver  in  peculiw  veneration  as  the  "  Father  of 
the  Waters  that  nm  into  the  Great  Sea." 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the 
upper  portions  and  tributaries  of  the  Nile  was  not 
altogether  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  date  of  their 
iatereoniBe  with  those  regions.  Indeed,  the  earlier 
track  of  oonuneroe  was  more  favourable  to  aeqnaint- 
anee  with  the  interior  than  were  its  later  channels. 
The  overland  route  declined  after  the  Ptolemies 
transferred  the  trade  from  the  riven  and  the  roads 
across  the  desert  to  Azume,  Adnlis,  Berenice,  and 
the  ports  of  tha  Bed  Sea.  Eratosthenes  and  other  geo- 
graphen,  who  wrote  while  Aethiopia  still  flourished, 
had  thus  better  means  of  information  than  their  snc- 
ceason  in  Boman  times,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  &c  Dio- 
doms  (L  30),  for  example,  says  that  a  voyage  up 
the  Nile  to  Meroe  was  a  costly  and  hazardous  under- 
taking; and  Kcro'sexpIorera(Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10;Senec. 
Jf,  Q.  vi.  8)  seem  to  have  found  in  that  once  popu- 
Ions  and  fertile  kingdom  only  solitude  and  decay. 
At  the  close  uf  the  third  century  A.  D.  the  Bomans 
abandoned  every  station  OD  the  Nile  above  Philae, 
as  not  worth  the  cost  and  care  of  defence, — a  proof 
that  the  river-traffic,  beyond  Aegypt,  must  have 
dirindled  away.  As  the  trade  with  Arabia  and 
Taprobane  (  Ca/lon)  by  sea  developed  itself,  that  vritb 
Libya  would  become  of  less  importance;  and  in  pn^ 
portiiBi  as  the  Bed  Sea  was  better  known,  tha 
branches  and  sources  of  tlie  Nile  were  obscured. 

(2.)  The  Hik  beiov  fJie  point  o/ junction. — The 
two  streams  flow  in  a  common  bed  for  several  miles 
N.  of  Kkarlum,  without,  however,  blending  their 
waten.  The  Bahr-dbiad  retains  its  white  soapy 
hue,  both  in  the  dry  season  and  during  the  inun- 
dations, while  the  Bakr-Atrtk  is  distinguished  by 
its  dark  colour.  For  12  or  IS  miles  below  the  point 
of  joocticB  the  Nils  tnTeises  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
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defile,  until  it  emoges  amcog  the  immanse  plaiu 
of  herbage  in  the  mesopotamian  district  of  Hero*. 
Beyond  Meroe,  already  described  [Ukboe],  tha 
Nile  receives  its  last  considerable  affluent,  the  Asta- 
boras  or  Tacaxzii  the  only  other  accessicos  to  its 
stream  in  its  course  northward  being  the  torrents  or 
wadys  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  descend  from  tha 
Arabian  hills.  From  the  K.  of  Meroe  to  Syens, 
a  distance  of  about  7CX)  miles,  the  river  enten 
upon  the  region  of  Cataracts,  concerning  which  the 
ancients  invented  or  credited  so  many  marvels. 
(Cic  Tallin.  Scip.  5;  Senec  N.  d  iv.  2.) 

These  rapids  ar«  seven  in  number,  and  aw 
simply  dams  or  wein  of  granite  or  porphyry  risiof^ 
through  the  sandstone,  and,  being  little  affected 
by  tha  attrition  of  tha  water,  resist  its  action, 
divide  its  stream,  and  render  its  fall  per  mile 
double  of  the  average  fall  below  Philae.  So  far, 
however,  fix>m  the  river  descending  lofty  precipices 
with  a  deafening  noise,  even  the  steepest  of  the 
rapids  may  be  shot,  though  not  without  some  dan- 
ger,  at  high  water;  and  at  the  great  Cataract  the 
entire  descent  in  a  space  of  6  miles  is  only  80  ftet 
[Fhilak.]  Increased  by  the  stream  of  the  Aata- 
boras,  the  Nile,  from  lat  17°  45'  N.,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  ISO  miles,  throngfa  the  land 
of  the  Berben.  Than  oooms  its  great  SW.  elbow 
or  bend,  oommandng  at  the  toekj  island  of 
Mognb  (lat.  19°  K),  and  oontinning  nearly 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  Meroe.  During 
this  Uteral  deflection  the  Nile  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  desert  of  BaAiouda,  the  region  of  the  an- 
cient Nubae,  and  £.  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  in- 
habited, or  rather  travened,  by  the  nomade  Blem- 
myes  and  M^abari.  [Macrobh.]  Throughout 
this  portion  of  its  oouns  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  greatly  impeded  by  npids,  so  that  the  caravans 
leave  its  banks,  and  regain  them  by  a  road  crossing 
the  eastern  desert  st  I)err  or  Syene,  between  the 
fint  and  second  Cataracts.  No  mmuments  coiAect 
this  region  with  either  Meroe  or  Aegypt  It  mnst 
always,  indeed,  have  been  thinly  peopled,  since  the 
only  cultivable  soil  consists  of  strips  or  patches  of 
land  extending  about  2  miles  at  furthest  beyond 
either  bank  of  the  Nile. 

While  skirting  or  intersecting  the  kingdom  of 
Meroe,  the  river  flowed  by  city  and  necropolis, 
which,  according  to  some  writcn,  imparted  their 
forms  and  dviUsation  to  Aejrypt,  according  to 
othen  derived  both  art  and  polity  from  it  The 
desert  of  Bahiouda  severs  the  chain  of  monuments, 
which,  however,  is  resumed  below  the  fourth  Cata- 
ract at  Nouri,  Gtbel-d-Birkel,  and  Mtra»o», 
(Lat  20°  N.)  Of  thirty-five  pyramids  at  Nouri, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  are  in 
good  preservation ;  but  the  purpose  which  they 
served  is  uncertun,  since  no  ruins  of  any  cities 
point  to  them  ss  a  necropolis,  and  they  are  without 
sculptures  or  hieroglyphics.  On  the  western  side 
of  Gtbd-el^Birkel,  about  8  miles  lower  down,  and 
on  the  right  bank,  are  found  not  only  pyramids,  but 
also  the  remains  of  several  temples  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  city,  probably  Napata,  the  capital  of  Can- 
dace,  the  AeUiiopian  queen.  [Napata.]  (Cail- 
liand,  V  ItU  de  Meroe,  vol.  iiL  p.  197;  Hoekins, 
TraveU,  p.  136—141.)  About  the  18th  d^ree 
of  N.  latitude  the  Nile  resumes  its  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  it  observes  generally  until  it  approaches 
the  second  Cataract  In  resuming  its  direct  course 
to  K.,  it  enten  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  and  most 
of  the  features  which  marked  its  channel  through  tha 
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desert  now  dinppear.  The  rocky  banks  sink  down; 
the  inundation  fertilises  the  botden  to  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  for  patches  of  arable  soil  fine  pastures 
aboand,  whence  both  Arabia  and  Aegypt  imported 
•  breed  of  excellent  horses.  (Roasegger,  Karte  von 
JVtiUen.)  But  after  quitting  Mapata  (?)  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  found  before  we  arrive  at  the 
Gagaudes  Insula  of  Pliny  (vi.  29.  s.  35),  lat  19°  35', 
the  modem  Argo,  a  little  above  the  third  Cataract. 
The  quarries  of  this  island,  which  is  about  12  miles 
in  length,  and  causes  a  considerable  eddy  in  the 
river,  were  worked  both  by  Aethiopians  and  Aegyp- 
tians.  A  little  to  N.  of  this  island,  and  below 
the  third  Cataract,  the  Nile  makes  a  considerable 
bend  to  the  E.,  passing  on  its  right  bank  the  ruins 
of  S^ii,  or  Setchi.  On  its  left  bank  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  SoUb,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  fur  its  pic- 
turesque site  upon  the  verge  of  the  rich  laud,  "  the 
river's  gift,"  and  an  illimitable  plain  of  sand  stretch- 
ing to  the  horizon.  (Cailliaud,  f  Itk  i»  Meroe, 
vol.  L  p.  375 ;  Hoskins,  TVoveJi,  p.  245.)  The 
Nile  is  once  again  divided  by  an  island  called  Sais, 
and  a  little  lower  down  is  contracted  by  a  wall  of 
granite  on  either  side,  so  that  it  is  hardly  a  stoneV 
throw  across.  At  this  point,  and  for  a  space  of 
several  miles,  navigation  is  practicable  only  at  the 
season  of  the  highest  floods. 

Below  Sais  aie  found  the  ruins  of  the  small 
temple  of  Amara,  and  at  Semndt  those  of  two 
temples  which,  from  their  opposite  eminences  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river,  probably  served  as 
fortresses  also  at  this  narrow  pass  of  the  Nile.  That 
a  city  of  great  strength  once  existed  here  is  the 
more  probable,  because  at  or  near  Semnek  was  the 
frontier  between  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  porphyry  and 
granite  rocks:  henceforward,  irom  about  lat.  21° 
N.,  yie  liver-lnnks  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
acquire  a  less  rugged  aspect.  The  next  remarkable 
feature  is  the  Cataract  of  Wadi-Baifa,  the  Great 
Cataract  of  the  ancient  geographers.  (Stiab.  zvii. 
p.  786.) 

In  remote  ante-historic  periods  a  bar  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  piercing  the  sandstone,  probably 
spanned  the  Nile  at  this  point  (lat  22°  N.)  from 
shore  to  shore.  But  the  original  barrier  has  been 
broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  a  series  of 
islands  now  divides  the  stream  which  mshes  and 
chafes  between  them.  It  is  indeed  less  a  single  fall 
or  shoot  of  water  than  a  succession  of  rapids,  and 
may  be  ascended,  as  Belzoni  did,  during  the  inun- 
dation. {TramU  in  Nubia,  p.  85.)  The  roar  of 
the  waters  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  and  the  depth  of  the  fall  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  Cataract  at  Syene.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a  city  once  stood  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rapids  ;  and  three  temples, 
exhibiting  on  their  walls  the  names  of  Sesortasen, 
Thotfames  III.,  and  Amenophis  II.,  have  been  par- 
tially surveyed  here.  Indeed,  with  the  Mcond  Ca- 
taract, we  may  he  said  to  enter  the  propylaea  of 
Aegypt  itself.  For  thenceforward  to  Syene  —  a 
distance  of  220  miles  —  either  bank  of  the  Nile 
presents  a  snccession  of  temples,  either  excavated 
in  the  sandstone  or  separate  stmcttirss,  of  various 
eras  and  styles  of  architecture.  Of  these  the  roost 
remarkable  and  the  most  thoroughly  explored  is  that 
of  Abootimbd  or  Iptatnbul,  the  ancient  Ibsciah, 
on  the  left  bank,  and  two  days'  journey  below  the 
Cataract.     This  temple  was  fint  cleared  of  the  in-  { 
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ciunbent  sand  by  Belxoni  QSaearda,  vd.  i.  p.  316), 

and  afterwards  more  completely  explored,  and  iden- 
tified with  the  reign  of  Barneses  III.,  by  Cham- 
poUion  and  SosellinL  Primis  (/Mm)  is  one  day's 
journey  down  the  stream;  and  below  it  the  sandstane 
hills  compress  the  river  for  about  2  miles  within 
a  mural  escarpment,  so  that  the  current  seems  to 
fon»  itself  rather  than  to  flow  through  this  barrier. 

(3.)  The  yUe  hdoa  Sgata.  —  At  Syene  (>4«. 
mum),  24°  5'  23"  N.  lat,  the  Nile  enters  Aegypt 
Proper ;  and  from  this  point,  with  occasional  cur- 
vatnies  to  the  £.  or  NW.,  preserves  generally  m 
due  northerly  direction  as  far  as  its  bifurcation 
at  the  apex  of  the  Delta.     Its  bed  presents    bnt 
a  slight  declivity,  the  fall  being  only  from  50O  to 
600  feet  from  Syene  to  the  Meditemnean.     The 
width  of  the  valley,  however,  through  which  it  flows 
varies  considerably,  and  the  geological  character  of 
its  banks  undergoes  several  changes.     At  a  short 
distance  below  Syene  begins  a  nmge  of  sandstane 
rocks,  which  pass  into  limestone  below  Latopolis, 
lat  25°  30'  N. ;  and  this  formation  continnea  with- 
out any  resumption  of  the  sandstone,  imtil  both  the 
Libyan  and  the  Arabian  hills  diverge  finally  at  Cer- 
casomm.     The  river  time  flows  beneath  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  out  of  which  the  great  structures  of 
the  Nile  valley  were  built,  and  was  the  high  road  by 
wluch  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  Thebes  and  Apol- 
linopolis,  to  Sais  and  Bubastis,  to  the  Great  Laby- 
rinth in  the  Arsinoite  nome,  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Memphis,  and,  finally,  to  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
architects  rf  Alexandreia  and  Antinoopolis.     Agun, 
from  Syene  to  Latopolis,  the  shores  of  the  river  are 
sterile  and  dreary,  since  the  inundation  is  checked 
by  the  rock-walls  £.  and  W.  of  the  stream.     But 
at  Apollinopolis  Magna,  lat  25°,  and  at  Latopolis, 
2.5°  30',  the  rocks  leave  a  broader  verge  for  the  fer- 
tilising deposit,  and  the  Nile  flows  through  richly 
cultivated  tracts.     At  Tbebes,  for  the  firet  time,  the 
banks  expand  into  a  broad  plain,  which  is  again 
closed  in  at  the  N.  end  by  the  hills  at  Gatarwah. 
Here  the  river  is  divided  by  small  isUmds,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.     It  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed a  northerly  direction  ;  but  at  Coptoe,  where  a 
road  connected  the  stream  with  the  porta  (^  the  Ked 
Sea  [BaKESiCE],  it  bends  to  the  NW.,  and  follows 
this  inclination  for  some  distance.    At  Panopolis, 
however,  it  resnmes  its  general  N.  bearing,  and  re- 
tains it  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta. 

Near  Diospolis  Psrva  {Boa),  on  the  left  lank, 
and  opposite  Ghenoboecium,  on  the  right,  begins  the 
canal,  or,  perhaps,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile, 
called  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (Bahr-Jvuf).  This 
lateral  stream  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  main  one,  thnngh  the  Arsinoite  nome  (£2- 
Fyoum).  From  this  pmnt  the  Nile  itself  presents 
no  remarkable  feature  until  it  reaches  Speos-Arts- 
midos,  cr  the  grottos  of  Bmihiatan,  where  the 
eastern  hills,  approaching  close  to  the  river,  limit 
its  inundation,  and  consequently  also  the  cultivable 
land.  In  lat  29°  N.  the  Libyan  hills,  for  a  space, 
recede,  and  cnrving  at  first  NW.,  but  soon  resuming 
a  SE.  direction,  embrace  the  Arsiwute  noms.  Lastly, 
a  little  below  Memphis,  and  after  passing  the  hills 
of  Gebel-d-Moiattam,  both  the  eastern  and  western 
chains  of  rocks  finally  diverge,  and  the  river  ex- 
pands upon  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta. 

At  Cercasorum,  where  the  bifurcation  of  the  river 
begins,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  remoter  period,  still  nearer 
Memphis,  the  Nile  probably  met  the-Meditenanean, 
or  at  least  an  estuary,  wluch  its  annual  deposits  of 
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(Sum  baTc,  in  tlia  ooarsa  of  ages,  eoDnrted  into 
Lower  Aegypt  In  all  historical  periods,  bowertr,  the 
rirer  has  diacharged  itself  into  the  sea  b/  two  main 
anna,  ibnning  tfaa  sidea  of  an  isnscetui  trisngle,  the 
baandariea  of  the  Delta  pnjwr,  and  bj  a  number  of 
branehea,  some  of  witich  ran  down  to  the  sea,  while 
otheta  discharged  their  watsrs  into  the  principal 
snns  of  the  main  stream.  The  Delta  is,  indeed,  a 
net-work  of  liTsrs,  primary  and  seccodaiy ;  and  is 
fiuiher  intersected  b^  numerooa  canals.  The  pri- 
Diaiy  channels  were  nxnally  accounted  b;  the  an- 
denta  seven  in  number  (Herod,  ii  17;  Scylax, 
p.  49;  Stnk.  xriLp.  801,seq.;  Diodor.  L  33;  Ptd. 
ir.  5.  §  10;  Piin.  ▼.  la  s.  II;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9; 
Ammianos,  xxi.  15,  16;  Wilkinson,  if.  ^  C.,JUod. 
£gfpt  a»d  TUba,  jre.),  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
01^  lUlowing,  Ihltij  are  J«iw»nin«t«il  fnta  some 
principal  dtjr  seated  on  their  banks,  and  are  enume- 
lalad  from  K.  to  W. 

1.  Beginning  from  the  E.,  was  the  Pelnsian 
aim  (rh  UtXauauathr  ar6iuL,  Stiah.  ZTiL  p.  801 ; 
Ostinm  Felnsiacnm,  Plin.  t.  9.  s.  9>  This  has 
now  beooma  iTj\  and  even  when  Stnbo  wrote  a 
little  before  the  first  oentoij  A.  D.,  Pelnainm,  which 
stood  OD  ita  banks,  and  iit>m  which  it  derived  its 
name,  was  nearly  9|  miles  from  the  sea  (zvil  p. 
806).  The  remains  of  the  dtj  are  now  more  ttum 
foor  times  that  distance.  Upon  the  banks  of  the 
Pelnsian  arm  stood,  OB  the  eastern  side,  and  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  20  milee  bwer  down,  Babastns  (7U 
Aii<a> 

2.  The  Tanitie  arm  (t&  Tofirac^r  cr6ita,  or  ri 
tarrucir,  Herod.  iL  17;  comp.  Strab.  zviL  p.  802; 
UeU,  i.  9.  §  9,  Catapystom).  The  present  canal  of 
Ucutgt  probably  ooineidee  nearly  with  the  Tanitio 
branch ;  which,  however,  together  with  the  Ostinm 
Bocolicnm,  has  been  absorbed  in  the  lower  portioo 
of  its  conisa  by  tbe  lake  Jfmsnfr >  It  derived  its 
name  from  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  tlie  modem 
&■,  in  lat.  31°,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  tbe  Delta. 

3.  The  Uendesian  arm  (rh  KirHiaior  rriiia, 
StnbL,  &e.)  was  a  channel  running  ftom  the  Seben- 
lytic  Nile-ann.  It  is  now  lost  in  the  lake  ifen- 
aUi. 

4.  Tbe  Pbatnitie  or  Pathmetie  ann  (rh  *Br- 
rrrutbr  ari/ta,  Stnk  ;  tarruAp,  Diod.  i.  33  ; 
TlaBiarruiir,  PtoL  iv.  S.  §§  10,  40  ;  Pathmeticnm, 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  9.)  '  This  was  the  BovitaAucir  ffrifm 
of  Herodotns  (ii.  17);  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  were  an  original  ehannel,  and  not  rather  a  canaL 
It  oonesponds  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  present 
JDamteOa  bnnch  of  the  Nile. 

5.  The  Sebennytic  arm  (rh  3ttfrmiTuAi>  Tri/ia) 
derived  ita  name  &om  the  dty  of  Sebcnnytus,  the 
present  SemeHkoud.  As  fiir  as  this  dty  the  Dami- 
tUa  branch  represents  the  andent  Sebennytic;  but 
northward  of  this  point,  lat.  31°,  the  earlier  channel 
is  lost  in  the  marshes  or  sands,  wliich  separate  the 
present  Delta  from  the  Uediterranean ;  and  its  mouth, 
which  was  nearly  due  N.  of  Memphis,  is  now  covered 
by  the  lake  of  Bourlo*.  The  Sebennytic  arm,  con- 
timmf  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile  before  its  divi- 
sion, i,  e.  running  nearly  in  a  stnugbt  course  from 
M.,  has  some  cbums  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
one  of  the  diverging  branehea  as  the  main  stream 
itself.  This  channel,  together  with  tibe  most  easterly, 
the  Pelnsian,  and  the  moat  westerly,  the  Canopic, 
were  tbe  tiiree  main  aims  of  the  ^le,  and  carried 
down  to  the  sea  by  fiw  tbe  greater  Tobunee  of 
water. 
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&  The  BolUtie  or  Bolbitine  aim  (r^  BoXftriirkv 
niiia,  Strab.  xrii.  p.  803;  Scyl.  p.  43;  or  BaXftrirkr, 
Herod,  ii.  17;  Diodor.  i.  33;  BoXdrwor,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §§  10,  43;  BdbiUcnm,  Mela,  L  9.  §  9;  Am- 
mian.  zsii.  IS),  was,  like  the  Pbatnitie,  originally 
an  artificial  canal,  and  seems  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  a  branch  connecting  the  Seben- 
nytic with  the  Canopic  channels  (iL  17),  having, 
however,  an  outlet  of  its  own,  probably  as  a  back- 
water during  the  inundation,  to  tiie  Mediterranean. 
The  Bolbitic  aim  is  now  represented  by  so  much  of 
the  Rotetia  branch  of  the  Nile  as  runs  between  the 
sea  and  the  ancient  conise  of  the  Ostinm  Cano- 
piemn. 

7.  The  Canopic  aim  (ji  KaimtaAr  ariita,  Strab. 
I,  e.;  oomp.  Anstot.  MtttordL  i.  14 ;  Ostinm  Cano- 
picum,  MeU,  L  9.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  was  also 
termed  the  Nauciatic  aim  of  the  Nile,  Ostinm  Naa- 
craticum  (Plin.  iL  &),  from  the  dty  of  Nanciatis, 
which  wss  seated  on  its  left  bank.  This  was  tbs  most 
westerly,  and  ome  of  the  three  great  blanches  of  the 
Nile  (see  Pelnsian,  Sebennytic).  In  tbe  first  porticm 
of  its  descent  from  the  pdnt  of  the  Delta  the  Canopio 
ann  skirted  the  Libyan  desert.  At  the  dty  of  Tere- 
nnthis  (reromsA),  a  road,  about  38  miles  in  length, 
through  the  calcareons  ridge  of  bills,  connected  it 
with  the  Natron  Lakes.  Ota  its  right  bank,  below 
this  point,  stood  the  ancient  dty  of  Sais,  and  a  few 
miles  lower  down,  Naucntis.  From  its  vicinity,  at 
first,  to  this  dty,  the  Cauttm  of  Aegypt,  and  after- 
wards, by  means  of  tbe  canal  which  connected  it 
with  the  lake  Mareotis  on  the  one  hand,  and  Alex- 
andieia  on  the  other,  the  Canopic  branch  retained 
its  importance;  and  its  embankments  were  the  care 
of  the  government  of  Aegypt  long  after  its  rival 
branches,  the  Sebennytic  and  Pelnsian,  wen  deserted 
or  had  l>een  sufiend  to  flow  nselessly  into  tbe 
marehes.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  channel  by  the  Rotttta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Bat  they  diverge  from  each  other  at  lat.  31°,  where 
the  elder  arm  tmned  off  to  the  W.,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  present  bay  and 
foreland  of  Aboukir.  Its  month  is  now  covered  by  • 
shallow  lagoon,  intenected  by  atripe  of  sand  and  allu- 
vial depoeit,  called  the  lake  of  Madith.  Tbe  Ca- 
nt^ arm  of  tbe  Nile,  altbongb  not  actually  the 
western  bonndaiy  of  Aegypt,  was,  at  least,  in  tbe 
Pharaonie  era,  the  limit  of  its  commerce  on  the  NW. 
base  of  the  Delta,  since  beyond  it,  until  the  building 
of  Alezandreia,  there  was  no  town  of  any  importance. 
The  canals  which  were  derived  from  the  Nile  for 
the  cmvenience  of  local  intercourse  and  iirigation, 
were  veiy  numerous;  and  the  prosperity  of  Aegypt, 
especially  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  river,  depended 
in  gnat  messun  upon  their  bdng  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  conveying  to  the  arid  waste  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  canals 
was  almoet  synonymous  vrith  the  good  or  bed  admi- 
nistration of  Aegypt;  and  we  find  that  among  the 
fint  cares  of  Angnstus,  after  adding  this  kingdom  to 
his  provinces,  in  B.  o.  24,  was  to  repair  and  rehabi- 
Utata  the  canals,  which  bad  fiiUen  into  decay  under 
the  misrule  of  the  bter  Ptolemiee.  (Snet.  Aug.  18 ; 
Dion.  Ii.  68;  Aurel.  Vict  £pit  I  5.)  For  national 
commerce,  however,  there  were  only  two  of  these 
artificial  channels  upon  a  large  scale  between  Syeoe 
and  the  sea.  (1.)  Tbe  canal  called,  in  difierent 
ages,  the  river  of  Ptolemy  (nToXf/iaioi  wrofiis, 
Diodor.  L  33 ;  Plin.  v.  29.  s.  2S),  and  the  river  of  Tra- 
jan (Tpmayht  mnofiis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  54).  This  had 
been  commenoed  by  Pharaoh  Necho  IL  (b.  c.  480),  wis 
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contiiined  faj  Dtnins  HTstaspia  (b.  c.  520 — 527), 
bnt  nljr  GompMad  bj  Ptolnny  Phikdclphos  (b.  cl 
374).  It  began  in  the  Pelnaiae  branch  of  the  Mile, 
a  little  aboTe  the  eitjr  of  Babaatoa  (Ttl-Baita),  and 
pausing  hj  the  city  of  Tboom  or  Patmnna,  wia  car- 
ried by  the  Peniani  aa  &r  aa  the  Bitter  Lakaf,  ME. 
of  the  Delta.  Hen,  faowercr,  it  was  mapended  hj 
the  tnmbles  of  both  Aegypt  and  Perria,  nnder  the 
snceeason  of  D>Taiia,aod  ma,  in  a  gnat  meaanra, 
choked  np  with  aand.  (Herod,  ii.  158.)  At  length 
Pbiladelpona,  after  deanaing  and  repairing  the 
channel,  carried  it  onward  to  Aisinoe,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolitea.  (Pfin.  tL  29.  s.  33.)  The 
Ptolemaic  canal,  however,  aaSbred  the  fiite  of  its 
piedecesaer,  and  aren  before  the  reign  of  Cleopatia 
had  become  nsdeas  for  naTigation.  The  oonnectuo 
by  water  between  Arrinoe  and  the  Mile  waa  renewed 
hj  Trajan,  a.  D.  106 ;  bnt  hia  engineers  altered  the 
direction  of  the  entting.  They  bronght  the  stnam 
from  a  higher  part  ojf  the  river,  in  order  that  the 
eamnt  might  ran  into,  instead  of  firm,  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  that  the  interrening  gandy  tracts  might  be 
irrigated  by  (nth  instead  of  partially  salt  water. 
The  canal  of  Tngan  accordingly  b^an  at  Babylon, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mile,  oppoaite  Memphis, 
and,  pasaing  by  Heliopdis,  Scenae  Vetenuormn,  Ha- 
roopolis,  and  Serapon,  entered  the  Bed  Sea  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe,  at  a  town  called  KlyBmcn, 
from  the  locks  in  its  neigbboniiiood.  The  work  of 
Trajan  was  either  more  caiefnlly  pitaei'iijd  than  that 
of  the  Haoedonian  and  Pernan  kinga  of  Aegypt  had 
been,  or,  if  like  them,  it  fell  into  decay,  it  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  by  the  Hahommedan  oonqneron 
of  the  conntry.  For,  seven  centnries  after  Trajan's 
decease,  we  read  of  Christian  pilgrims  sailing  along 
his  canal  on  their  lonte  from  England  to  Palestine. 
(Dicaeil,  if«  Afenfur.  Oriit,  vi.  ed  Letronne.) 

2.  The  Canopic  canal  (4  KaraCur))  Iui)>v{,  Strab. 
zvii.  f.  800;  Steph.  B.  :  v.)  connected  the  city  of 
Canopns  with  Alexandrria  and  the  lake  Mareotis. 
Its  banks  were  covered  with  the  country  honses  and 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  Alexandrians,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  water.snburb  to  both  the  Acgyptian  and 
Macedonian  dties.     [Cahopci.] 

Plu/ticai  Ciaracter  of  At  NOt. 

The  dvilisation  of  all  countries  is  directly  inflo- 
enced  by  their  riven,  and  in  none  mon  so  than  in 
Aegypt,  which  has  been  truly  called  the  gift  of  the 
Mile.  (HeitxL  ii.  5  ;  Strab.  zi.  p.  493.)  To  its 
stream  the  land  owed  not  only  its  pecniiar  cultiva- 
tion, bnt  its  existence  alsa  Without  it  the  Libyan 
waste  woold  have  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  limestone  which  lies  under  the 
soil  of  Aegypt,  the  sands  which  bound  it  to  E.  and 
W.,  were  rendered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  Delta,  indeed,  was 
abadutely  created  by  the  Mil&  Its  periodical  floods 
at  first  namnnd  a  bay  of  the  Heditenanean  into  an 
estuary,  and  next  filled  up  the  estosry  with  a  plain 
of  teeming  alluvial  soil.  The  religion,  and  many  of 
the  pecniiar  institutions  of  Aegypt,  are  derived  from 
its  river;  and  its  physical  characteristics  have,  in 
all  ages,  attracted  the  attention  of  historians  and 
geographers. 

Its  characteristics  may  be  oonridered  nnder  the 
heads  of  (1)  its  deposits  ;  (2)  the  qnali^  of  its 
waters;  and  (3)  its  periodical  inondations. 

(1.)  Itt  depoiiu. —  Borings  made  in  the  Delta  to 
the  depth  of  45  feet,  have  shown  that  the  soil  con- 
sista  ot  v^table  matter  and  an  earthy  depoait,  such 
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as  the  Mile  now  brings  down.  The  ingradients  of 
this  deposit  ars  eUy,  lime,  and  sificeeua  saod;  but 
their  propartion  is  aftcted  by  the  soil  onr  which  the 
river  flows.  Oaleareooa  and  argiUaesODs  matttr 
ahooad  in  the  nsighbourhood  rf  Cairo  sad  the 
Delta;  ailex  preponderates  in  the  gnmitie  and  sand- 
stoDs  districts  of  Dpmr  Aegypt  The  amomit  of 
this  deposit  oonespondi  goetally  to  the  dope  ot  the 
banks  and  the  distaDse  firom  the  lira.  In  Lower 
Mnbia  and  Upper  Aegypt  allnvial  ^ib  ars  fonned  to 
the  height  of  40  feet;  in  Ifiddle  Aegypt  they  nnk 
to  SO;  at  the  pnnt  of  the  Delta  to  ahoDt  eighteen. 
The  earthy  matter  is  depcsilad  in  a  oodvbz  fcnn; 
the  ]ui(et  quantity  lying  dosa  to  tfaa  atream,  the 
amaller  at  the  vei^e  of  me  inundation.  Aa  a  coom:- 
quenos  of  this  {sUiian  the  banks  towarda  tbdeaeit, 
the  limit  to  which  the  innndatian  reaches  is  slowly  ex- 
extending  itself ;  but  as  the  Mile  raises  its  own  bed  as 
well  as  its  banks,  their  rdative  proportion  is  preserved. 
The  deposit  of  the  Mile  is  fbond  to  consist  cf  (1) 
day,  oonstitntjag  48  is  100  parts ;  (2)  carbon,  9 
parts;  (3)carb«iat»of  lime  18  parte, and  4  parts  irf 
esriionate  of  magnasia,  besides  portioos  of  silicia  and 
oxidaofiron.  "niessibnn  a  compost  so  rich,  that  the 
land  on  which  thay  an  perennially  dspcsited  reqiures 
no  other  manure,  and  produces  without  further  reno- 
vation snoeessiTe  harvests  of  oxn.  (Athai.iL4I,42; 
Plin.  zviiL  19.  s.  21.) 

(2.)  rAejHoKtyc/iOvatsrf.— The  water  itadf 
is  not  less  important  to  Aegypt  than  the  ingiedienta 
which  it  predptates  or  holds  in  solntioD.  Except 
some  short  strpsms  in  the  Arabian  hills,  torrents  at 
one  season  and  dry  at  another,  the  Mile  is  the  only 
river  in  Aegypt  Matnral  springs  do  not  exist  in 
the  upper  countiy ;  and  thewells  of  the  Delta  affind 
only  a  turbid  and  brackish  fluid,  The  river  is  ac- 
cordingly the  single  resource  of  the  inhaUtants;  and 
the  frequent  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  rdigion 
rendered  a  coinous  supply  of  water  more  than  ordi- 
narily important  to  them.  Between  its  highest  and 
lowest  periods,  the  water  of  the  Mile  is  dear.  When 
lowest,  it  is  fBcnlent  (Athen.  iL  42);  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inundation  is  covered  with  a  green- 
ish vegetable  matter,  that  is  said  to  canse  erup- 
tive disease.  But  pven  when  moat  turbid,  it  is  not 
unwholesome,  and  is  always  capable  of  filtration. 
The  water  in  its  msdium  state  waa  por«  and  de- 
licious to  the  teste.  The  Persian  kinga,  alter  the 
conquest  of  Aegypt,  imported  it  for  their  own  drink- 
ing to  Snsa  and  Ecfastana  (Athea.  ii.  54,  67);  and 
the  emperor  Pescennius  mgar  nplied  to  his  soldiers' 
demand  for  wine,  "  Have  yon  not  the  water  of  the 
Mile."  (Spartian.  op.  AuguML  Bat.  8er^  Pes- 
cenn.  Nigtr.  c  7.)  These  ehangea  in  the  hue  and 
quality  rfthe  water  were  aacribed  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Mubian  lakes,  or  to  the.  passage  of  the  stream 
over  varioos  strata.  Bnt  until  the  channels  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Biven  have  been  expkted  to  their 
sources,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  real  canaes  of  theae  phenomena. 

(3.)  /(•  ptriodieal  immdatma.  —  The  canaes 
of  the  inundation  early  attradad  the  curioaity  of 
ancimt  observera  ;  and  various  theories  were  de- 
vised to  aocoont  for  them.  It  waa  believed  to  arise 
from  the  mdting  of  tiie  snow  on  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  (Schol.  m  ApoU.  Jdiod.  iv.  269;  Eoiip. 
JMm.  init)  ;  and  Herodotus  rejects  this  snp- 
.position,  because,  as  he  conceived,  although  errone- 
ously, that  snow  was  unknown  in  Aethiopia  (ii.  29). 
It  was  sscribsd  to  the  Etesian  winds,  which,  blowing 
from  the   M.  in   summer,  force  back  tba  watsts 
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Onn  the  mroiith  of  the  rirer  apan  the  pUin  of 
the  Delta.  (Diodor.  I  88—40.)  Thk,  hamver, 
thmgh  partiaUj  true,  wQl  not  •ooonnt  for  the  mmi- 
detwn  iVjifK  Atgjffi,  tf  foe  the  pnodioal  riiiiig 
of  the  rivera  N.  of  AethiepiL  It  wai  attribnted 
to  the  eoniMctioB  of  the  IHb  with  the  gnat  Soatb- 
en  Oeeen,  wbeee  watera,  tan  long  ojqxniie  to  the 
•on,  vera  defrivad,  it  «aa  tbonght,  ef  thar  aaliiie 
iiigra£aBta  in  their  oeone  through  the  Nile-TaUaf. 
(Diodor.  L  4a)  tj  Efbana  (ed.  Uenc,  p.  9a)  it 
«aa  denied  firoB  ■xodatioB  timmgh  the  aanda;  while 
Bendotoa  nggeated  diat  the  wtttiaal  poaition  of  the 
ran  in  winter  ladnoed  the  wataia  of  SoDtliem  Lib/a 
to  die  hmaat  ebb.  Bat  this  hnntheiia  icept  oat  of 
light  their  emfluii  in  loinnMr.  Agathirriiidae  of 
Cnidiu^  who  wrote  in  the  letond  centaiy  a.  o.,  wae  the 
first  to  drriae  the  true  oanae  of  tlieimuidatioa.  The 
laina  which  Ul  in  Uajr  upon  Aethinpa  noeaeinn  the 
rise  of  the  livera  that  flow  narthward  fma  it  As  the 
■on  in  his  prugieui  ftom  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  beeomee  raeeeasirdly  Tertiaalorar  pointa  N.  of 
the  equator,  the  air  ii  heated  and  laiiied,  and  the 
cold  comata  set  n  from  the  Maditananean  to  raeton 
the  eqnilihriaai.  Thej  pees  omr  the  heated  plains 
of  Acgjpt ;  bvt  aa  aoon  sa  tfaey  reach  tlie  loftj 
TtimiTitains  ot  AbjsBoia,  thej  daeoend  in  tomnta  of 
lain.  Sheets  of  water  &I1  impetionaly  from  their 
northera  akpe  upon  the  grand  tablean,  from  the 
gmnd  tablean  apon  the  plains  which  contain  the 
■onices  of  the  White  and  Bine  Biren,  and  tlmnigh 
their  rhannela  and  confloenta  pass  into  the  Nik.  In 
the  last  da}rs  of  Jnne,  or  at  tiie  beginning  of  Jolj, 
the  liae  is  visible  in  Aegjpt:  aboat  the  middle  of 
August  the  dykes  are  ent,  and  the  flood  drawn  off 
E.  and  W-  by  innmneraUa  canala  ;  and  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  September  the  msTimnni 
height  ia  ■^ttniii'  For  a  fortnight  the  flood  re. 
maine  stationary :  about  the  10th  of  November,  it 
has  perceptibly  dinmuahsd,  and  continnes  to  decreeae 
tlowly  nntil  it  attaina  its  aweesmn;  at  this  tune 
'  its  d^th  at  Cairo  is  not  mors  than  6  iaet,  and  in 
the  Delta  its  waten  an  naerly  stagnant.  In  the 
time  of  Hendotas  (ii.  13)  the  height  of  a  good  Nile 
was  15  or  16  cnbits;  snd  aroond  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  whidi  Vespasian  brought  6an  Aegypt  and  set 
np  in  the  Temple  of  Feece,  were  groopad  sixteen 
diminntire  figures  emblematio  of  these  meaanres. 
(Plin.  zxztL  9.  s.  14.)  The  rise  of  the  Mile  was 
earaiiilly  noted  on  the  miometeia  at  Plimis  (iMm), 
£kpbantine,  and  Uempfais;  and  the  pngrrss  or  de- 
cHne  of  the  inondatioo  was  reported  by  letters  to  difie- 
Knt  parts  of  Aegypt,  in  order  that  the  &nnen  nlight 
ealeiJate  on  the  time  when  sowing  might  ooomience. 
A  flood  of  the  he^ht  of  30  feet  is  mihoos,— tinder- 
mining  hoDses,  sweeping  away  cattle,  and  destroying 
the  produce  of  the  fields.  The  huid,  also,  is  rendeied 
too  spongy  for  the  ensuing  seed-ttme;  the  labonn  of 
tillage  are  ddayed;  and  epidemic  diassses  arise  from 
the  lingering  and  stagnant  waten.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  waten  do  not  rise  34  feet,  the  hamst 
is  scanty;  snd  if  they  an  below  18,  terrible  famines 
are  the  cooseqnenoe,  soch  as  that  of  which  Diodoros 
speaks  Q.  84),  snd  which  an  not  imknown  in  raon 
recent  times  (Volney,  Voneyt  m  Sgrie  et  en  Sgyp^'i 
ToL  i.  cb.  11 ;  Abdallatiph's  But.  ofEggpt,  p.  197, 
Whitel's  e£t.),  during  which  the  starring  population 
lure  been  drirvn  to  iieed  on  himian  fiesh. 

Upper  and  IGddk  £gypt  during  the  inundation 
present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  inland  lake,  bounded 
by  mountains.  But  the  usual  means  of  intercourse 
are  not  interrupted,  since  the  immediate  buks  of  the 
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river  an  aeldam  aider  water,  which  te  diacbaigsd 
throogk  tha  ftequent  apertnrea  of  the  dykes,  at  fint 
upon  the  verge  of  the  deaert,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  land  nearer  the  flood.  The  Delta,  however,  bc^ 
devoid  of  hi]ls,Js,dnring  an  aztreoidinary  rise,  laid  en- 
tirely nadcr  water,  and  tha  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  towns  and  villages  an  boats  and 
rafts.  Hendotas  (il  97)  compana  the  qipeannce 
af  Lower  Aegypt  at  thia  season  to  the  Ae^^  sea, 
studded  by  the  Spotiadas  and  Cychdes. 

As  the  direct  highway  between  the  Ueditem- 
nean  and  Mena,  the  Mile^  in  all  periods,  at  least 
during  the  pnapenos  ages  of  Aegypt,  presented 
a  busy  snd  animated  ^setada.  The  Aegyptians, 
who  shunned  the  sea  as  ths  element  of  the  destroy- 
ing Typhon,  ngaidad  their  river  with  affectioD  and 
nvennce,  aa  the  gift  and  emblem  of  the  creating 
aad  pnaerving  Osiris.  Ita  broad  and  capadooa 
beaom  was  in  sll  sessons  of  the  year  studded  with 
river-enft,  from  ths  raft  of  leeds  to  the  stately 
Balis  or  Nile  baigte.  Up  the  Mile  to  the  maiksta 
of  Dioapolia  passed  the  grain  and  frnits  of  the  Delta; 
and  dowa  the  stream  came  the  iinairied  limertooe  of 
tha  Thebaid  to  the  quays  of  Sais  and  Caoopos.  Mu 
bridge  spamad  the  river  during  ita  oooise  of  1500 
miles;  and  the  fenying  over  baa.  bank  to  bank  was 
aa  incessant  cense  of  life  and  movement.  The 
fishen  and  finrlen  of  the  Mile  diversified  the  ecene. 
Bespecting  the  fulitiea  of  the  fish  then  is  oon- 
sidsraUe  diaonpanqy  amcsig  ancient  writen —  some 
deecribing  it  aa  ooane  or  insipid,  othen  as  highly 
nutritive  snd  dslicata  in  its  flavour.  (Auen. 
viL  p.  318.)  Fifty-two  species  «f  fish  an  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Kile.  (Bnsseggar,  Jietien,  vol.  L 
p.  SOa)  Of  these  the  gesne  SOmm  was  the  most 
abundant.  Fish  diet  is  well  suited  to  the  languid 
appetitea  of  a  hot  elimata;  and  the  Israelites,  when 
wandering  in  the  deaect,  ragntted  tie  JUh  as  well 
as  the  ng<tablas  of  AegypL  {NvaierM,  xi.  5.) 
They  wen  eanght  in  greatest  sbundance  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  daring  the  season  of  inundation. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Delta,  when  grain, 
owing  to  the  spongy  and  bifaolons  character  of  tha 
sdl,  could  not  be  rsised,  the  inhabitants  lived  prin- 
cipally upon  fish  dried  in  the  sun ;  and,  in  later 
times  at  least,  they  wan  salted,  and  «ifm\.»&  in 
great  quantities  to  the  markets  rf  Greece  and  Syria. 
The  modes  of  cstching  them  an  repneented  in 
the  paintings,  snd  wen  the  line,  the  net,  snd  the 
prong.  (Bee  Abdalktipb,  mp.  SoieUim,  AT.  C.  vol.  i. 
p.  S30.)  The  great  extent  of  marsh  bnd  in  Aegypt, 
and  tha  long  oootinnance  of  the  immdation,  caused 
it  beyond  all  other  ooontriee  to  abound  in  water- 
fowl. The  fowlen  an  lepnsented  in  the  paintings 
as  spreading  seta,  or  as  rowing  in  their  boats  among 
the  aquatic  plants,  in  which  the  burds  nestled, 
and  knocking  them  down  with  sticki.  The  use  of 
deooy .birds  was  not  unknown;  and  nnoked  or  salted 
wild-fowl  wen  an  article  of  export.  The  edible 
water-fowl  an  mostly  of  the  goose  and  duck  (onof) 
tribe ;  the  quail  also  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
77)  as  among  tha  species  that  wen  dried  in  the 
sun  and  slightly  salted  for  home  consumption  snd 
export. 

The  Fauna  of  the  Mile  wen  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  crocodile,  with  many  lesser  species  of  ths 
saurian  genus.  In  the  mon  remote  ages  both 
wen  found  through  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
(Diodor.  i.  35),  although  at  pnsent  the  hippopo- 
tamus rarely  descends  below  the  second  Cataract, 
or  the  crocodile  below  27°  M.  lot     The  chase  of  the 
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bippopoUioiu  ia  nprawntad  on  the  monomenU  of 
the  Thebaid,  bat  not  on  thaw  of  Middle  or  Lower 
Aeg7pt  The  crocodile  wu  caa|;ht  with  a  book 
baited  with  the  chine  of  a  pig  (Herod,  ii.  68),  or 
with  neta.  (Diodor.  i  35.)  It  wis  an  object  of 
worship  in  some  nomee  [Ajunros;  Omoa],  of  ab- 
horrence in  otherm     [Tkhttba.] 

The  boats  of  the  Nile,  as  lupraeented  on  the  mooa- 
menta,  exhibit  a  great  rarietj  of  sixe  and  form. 
There  was  the  canoe,  nuule  of  a  single  tmnk;  the 
shallop  of  papfrus,  rendered  water-tight  bj  bitamen; 
and  there  were  eren  vessels  oanstnictad  of  light 
earthenware.  (Juven.  Sot.  rr.  129.)  The  most 
nsnal  species  of  craft,  however,  is  a  boat  whose  bow 
and  stem  are  high  oat  of  the  water,  square  rigged, 
with  soils  nther  of  csnTsas  or  papTroa,  a  single 
niaat  that  could  be  lowered  in  lugh  winds,  and  a 
shallow  keel,  in  order  to  allow  of  easy  extrication  of 
the  vessel  ehoold  it  ran  aground.  Bat  the  most 
striking  and  capadooa  boat  empl<7ed  on  the  Mile 
was  the  Urge  Baris,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.  (Herod,  ii.  96.)  It  was  bnilt  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  Sont  (^AeamM);  the  sails  were 
made  of  papynis,  and  the  seams  caolked  with  an 
oaknm  composed  from  the  fibres  of  that  plant. 
These  barges  were  propelled  by  as  maaj  as  {ottj 
rowers  ranged  on  the  same  level,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred 
tons.  Theae  Baria  were  towed  up  the  atream,  if  the 
wind  were  not  strong  enongh  to  impel  them  againat 
it,  or  floated  down  it,  with  combined  action  of  sail 
and  oars,  and  steered  bj  one  or  more  large  paddles 
at  the  stem.  Parties  of  pleasure,  visits  of  ceremony, 
stad  marriage  processions,  alike  added  to  the  floating 
popoUtion  of  the  river  i  bat  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive spectacles  which  it  presented  were  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  {nnenla.  On  the  tombs 
of  ^peos  ArtemidoB  (_BmfkuKn)  is  depictnnd 
the  barge  of  Amenembe  convejing  the  females 
of  his  house.  It  hss  an  awning  like  a  gondola, 
and  ia  ona  of  the  half-decked  boats  (aitd^oi 
doKofiirfaC)  of  which  Stnbo  speaks  (xvii.  p.  eob). 
In  such  a  veaiel  Caesar  intended,  bat  for  the  indig- 
nant munnars  of  his  legions,  to  have  aassnded  the 
Nile  with  Cleopatra  from  Alezandreia  to  the  first 
CaUract.  (Soeton.  Jul  58.)  The  tomb  of  Rameece 
IV.  at  Thebes  exhibiu  a  royal  barge.  The  hall, 
the  cabin  (dd\aius^,  the  rudder,  and  the  masts  are 
painted  of  a  gold  colour;  the  sails  are  diapered  and 
fringed  with  varioas  brilliant  hoes;  the  phoenix  and 
the  vulture  are  embroidered  upon  them.  The  e;e 
of  0>iris  is  painted  on  the  rudder,  and  its  handles 
represent  the  royal  emblems — the  uraeus  and  the 
pichmt,  or  head  of  a  divinity.  The  splendour  of 
the  Baris  on  the  monuments  recalls  that  rf  the  vessel 
which  carried  Cleopatra  up  the  Cydnus  to  meet 
M.  Antonius  at  Tarsua.  (Pint.  Anton,  c.  26.) 
It  was  a  fiivourite  amusement  of  the  Aegyptians, 
in  later  times  especially,  to  row  rapidly  in  boata, 
and  hurl  and  thrust  at  one  another  aa  they  passed 
blunt  javelina  or  jeridt.  Such  a  scene  is  repre- 
jented  on  the  tomb  of  Imii  at  Guteh,  one  of  the 
«l<i«st  monumentt  of  Aegypt  They  delighted  also 
in  hailing  up  and  down  the  rirer-arms  and  lakes 
«f  the  Delta,  and  feasting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tell  seeds,  and  Aegyptian  bean,  which  there  attains 
a  height  of  many  feet  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823,  and 
generally  Sosellini,  Momimenti  CiviU.') 

Xbe  Nile  was  also  frequently  tbe  stage  on  which 
the  great  seligious  festivals  or  pane^Tries  were 
•akbrstsd.    On  soch  solemnities  the  popuhitioa  of 
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entire  nomea  ponred  tbemselvet  forth.  On  tbe 
day  of  the  feast  d  Artemis  at  Buhostis,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta  thnoged  the  canals  and 
main  streams,  whila  thousands  descended  from 
the  middle  oonntry  and  the  Thebud  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremonies.  The  decks  of  tha  Bans 
wars  crowded  with  devotees  of  either  sex,  and  the 
load  moaio  of  tbe  pipe  and  cymbal  vraa  accom- 
panied by  acnga  and  hymns,  and  clapping  of  hands. 
As  they  nesnd  sny  town  the  passengers  ran  the  barges 
along  shoe  and  recmited  their  nmnbers  with  fresh 
votaries.  As  many  as  700,000  peraois,  exclusive  of 
children,  were  sometimes  assembled  at  Bubastis,  or 
at  ths  equally  popular  festival  of  lais  at  Bosiris. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temples  of 
the  go^desaes,  and,  whether  in  libations  or  in  re- 
velry, mora  wine  was  eonsumsd  on  these  oocssions 
thsn  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
61,  62,  with  Clemens  Alexand.  CtAort.  vol.  i.  p.  17.) 
That  the  Nile  should  have  been  an  abject  cf  wor- 
ship with  the  Aegyptians,  and  that  its  image  and 
phenomena  sheald  have  entered  deeply  into  their 
whole  religious  system,  was  nnavindabls.  As  re- 
garded its  external  aspset,  it  flowed  between  sand 
and  rock,  ths  sole  giver  and  sustauier  of  life  in  that 
valley  of  death :  it  was,  both  in  its  increment  and  its 
decrsass,  in  its  course  through  vast  solitudes,  and 
throngsd  populations  alternately,  the  most  snggestiTO 
and  expressive  of  emblems  for  a  religion  which  re- 
presentsd  in  such  marked  contrast,  the  realms  of 
creation  and  deatruction,  of  Osiria  and  Typhon. 
Tbe  Nile — aa  Oceanus,  or  the  watery  clement — 
was  a  member  of  tbe  first  Ogdoad  of  the  Aegyptian 
theology  (Diodor.  i.  6 — 26),  the  opponent  of  Phtah, 
the  elemental  fire,  and  the  companion  of  the  earth 
(Demeter),  the  air  (Neith),  Zeos  or  Amfin,  the 
quickening  spirit,  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  Son  and 
Moon.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  primilii'S  essences, 
higher  than  any  member  of  the  second  Ogdoad,  or  the 
visible  objects  of  adoration.  (Heliod.  Aelkiop,  iz. 
9;  Schol.  in  Find.  Pgth.  iv.  99.)  It  had  its  own 
hieratic  emblem  on  the  monimienta,  sometimes  as 
the  ocean  embracing  the  earth,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Osiris  st  Philae,  as  Uie  aaaistant  of  Phtah 
iu  the  cteation  of  Osiria.  The  wild  crocodile  was  an 
emblem  of  Typhon  (Plutarch,  /«.  tt  On-. p.  371); 
but  the  tamed  crocodile  was  the  symbol  rf  the  gently 
swelling,  beneficent  Nile.  (Euseb.  /Vaep.  JCvtrngd. 
iii.  11.)  Osiris  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  said 
(Tibull.  £hg.  i.  7,  27)  to  te  the  NUe  itself  (Pint. 
/>.  et  Osir.  c.  33) :  then  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  wk  personified  and  recuved  divine  honours.  A 
festival  called  Niloa  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  i.  e.  about  the  suinmer 
solstice,  at  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to 
drop  pieces  of  coin,  and  the  Boman  prefect  of  the 
Thebud  golden  ornaments,  into  the  river  near  Philae 
(Senec  A'at  Quaat.  iv.  8,  7) ;  indeed  there  must 
have  been  a  priesthood  specially  dedicated  to  the 
great  river,  since,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  101), 
none  but  a  priest  of  the  Nile  could  bury  the  corpse 
of  a  person  drowned  in  its  waters.  Temples  were 
rarely  appropriated  to  the  Nile  alone;  yet  He- 
cataeua  (ap.  Steph.  t.v,  NctXor)  spesks  of  one,  in 
the  tovm  of  Neilos,  which  stood  in  the  Heracleo- 
polite  name,  near  the  entrance  of  tbe  f)/oum.  In 
the  quarries  at  Silsilis  several  stelae  are  inscribed 
with  acts  of  adoration  to  the  river,  who  is  joined  with 
Phre  and  Phtah.  Its  symbol  in  hieroglyphics  is 
read  ifoou,  and  the  hut  in  the  group  of  the  char- 
acter! compoaing  it,  is  a  qmbd  (rf  water.  According 
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te  Lactan,  indeed  (JupUtr  Tragati.  §  4S),  th* 
Argjptiana  Raerifioed  to  the  element  of  water,  not 
V1C1II7,  bat  muTonUy.  Pictoriillj,  the  Nile  was 
lepreaented  Tmder  a  Toood  and  phimp  figure,  of  a 
bloe  colour,  and  eometuoea  vHli  female  breuts,  indi- 
catiTC  of  its  predoetiTe  and  nutritive  pomn.  On 
the' ban  of  the  thnne  of  Amenophia-Memnon,  at 
Tliebes,  two  figuna  represent  the  Mile,  similar  in  all 
other  respects,  except  that  one  is  crowned  with  kitns 
to  denote  the  upper  oonraes  of  the  riTer,  the  other 
with  papyma  to  designate  the  lower.  [See  Aeotp- 
Tin,  p.  37.]  (Boaellini,  Jfois.  dtL  CuU.;  Kenrick's 
Amdem  Atggpt,  toL  L  pp.  349— 463.}  [W.B.D.] 

MIMGTJM.    [IsTsu.] 

JllNlYE.    [NiLTO.] 

NINNITACI.     [MuiATicim.] 

NIMUS  (4  Nwot  or  N(ra>,  Herod  1 193,  ii.  150; 
PtoL  H  1.  §  3;  NiMt  i}  ml  NiMtff,  Ptol.  riii.  91. 
§  3;  Nuw^,  Joaeph.  AnL  Jtd.  iz.  10.  §  2;  Minna, 
Tadt.  .^la*.  xiL  13;  Miidve,  Amm.  Hue.  zriii.  7, 
zziiL  6:  Etk.  Nlnoi,  Suif/k.  B.  :  v.),  a  gnat  city, 
and  fiir  man/  cestnriea  the  capital  of  ancient  Aasj- 
lia.  It  will  be  conveoient  to  notice  here  each  ac- 
counts aa  we  have  fran  the  Bible  and  ancient  hia- 
toriana,  and  then  to  state  succinctly  the  curiooa 
results  of  the  recent  disooreries  of  Mr.  Lajard, 
Colonel  Bawlinaon,  and  other  modem  tnTellers. 

I.  Minereh  ia  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  among 
the  eight  primerel  cities  in  Genesis  (x.ll),  and  ia 
there  atated  to  have  been  founded  either  bj  mmrod 
himaelf,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  by  hia 
lieutenant,  Assnr,  the 'Ao-iro^at  of  Joeeph.  Ant.Jiid. 
i.  6.  §  4,  and  the  Eponymua  of  Aaayria.  The  latter 
Tiew  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  oonatroction  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  From  this  period  we  hare  no  mention 
of  it  in  Holy  Scripture  for  mon  than  a  thousand 
years;  and  when  it  is  noticed  again,  on  Jonah  being 
cent  tluther  to  preach  npentance,  it  is  described  as 
•  "  dty  of  three  days'  journey '  {Joimk,  iiL  3),  and 
as  "that  great  dty  wherein  are  six  score  thousand 
penoDs,  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand."  (Jonak,  it.  1 1.)  Sub- 
aeqnently  to  thia  time,  it  is  not  referred  to  by  name, 
except  in  S  Kingt,  xix.  37,  and  Iiaiah,  zxxvi.  37, 
as  the  residence  of  Sennacherib,  after  his  return 
fiiim  the  invasion  of  Judaea ;  in  the  prophets  Mahum 
and  Zephaniah,  who  predict  its  speedy  downfal ;  and 
in  the  apoeiyphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the 
fbnner  of  wfawn  long  lived  in  the  great  dty. 

IL  The  earliest  classical  mention  of  Minevdi  is 
by  Herodotus,  who  plscea  it  on  the  Tigris  (i.  193, 
it  ISO),  but  does  not  state  on  which  bank  it  stood ; 
in  this  he  ia  confirmed  by  Arrian  {HuL  Ind.  c  42) 
and  Stiaboy  who  in  one  place  calls  it  the  metropolia 
of  Syria,  i.e.  Asayiia  (ii.  p.  84),  in  another  states  it  to 
have  been  a  dty  more  vast  than  even  Babylon,  lying 
in  the  plain  of  Atoria  (a  dialectical  change  of  name 
for  Assyria),  beyond  the  Lycus  (or  Greai  Zib)  with 
reference  to  Arbela  (xvL  p.  737).  Pliny  places  it 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  "  ad  solis  ocessum 
apectans"  (vi.  13.  a.  16);  Ptolemy,  akng  the  Tigria, 
bat  without  aoeorate  definition  of  its  poaition  (vi.  I. 
§3).  ThesamemaybaaaidofthenoticoinTad- 
tua  (iiiMoI  xii.  island  in  Ammiamia,  who  calls  it 
a  TMt  dty  of  Adiabene.  On  the  other  hand,  Dio- 
doma,  professing  to  copy  Ctaaiaa,  pkcea  it  on  the 
Eoi^mttea  (n.  3,  7),  which  ia  the  mora  remarkable, 
as  a  fisgncnt  of  Kcobua  Damascuus,  who  has 
preserved  a  portion  of  Cteaias,  ia  still  extant,  in 
which  Kneveh  occupies  iU  correct  poaidon  on  the 
Tigria.    {Frag.  But.  Grate.  voL  iil  p.  858,  ed. 
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HBBer.)  It  nu^  be  remarked  that  in  much  later 
times  the  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  town.  Thus  Ammianns  in  cue  passage 
seems  to  think  that  Hienpolis  was  the  "  vetos 
Minus"  (xiv.  8).  Phikistratns  (KtC  Apott.  T^am. 
i.  19)  speaks  of  a  Minns  on  this  aide  of  theEupbra- 
tea;  and  Enaebins,  in  his  Cknmiaxi,  asserts,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Miaibia.  Mo  doubt  much  of 
the  obecnrity  in  the  minda  of  ancient  writers,  both 
as  to  its  podtion  and  the  real  hiatocy  of  the  empire 
of  which  it  was  the  capital,  arose  firem  the  cinnm- 
ataoce  that  ita  entire  overthraw  preceded  the  ear- 
liest tt  the  Greek  historiana  by  nearly  SOO  years, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beim  rebuilt  at 
any  period  of  the  claasifal  ages.  So  complete  was 
ita  destmction,  that,  though  Xenophon  marched 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  be  was  not  awara  of  its  ex- 
istence, though,  in  hia  allusion  to  the  "  Median  dty 
of  Uespila,"  he  donbtleaa  ia  deacribing  one  of  the 
great  outworka  cf  the  Assyrian  capital  {Anab.  iii.  4. 
§  10);  while,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  none  of 
tile  historiana  of  the  campaigna  of  Alexander,  who^ 
like  Xenophon,  must  have  paaaed  it  on  bis  way  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Atbela,  allude  to  it  That  tha 
andenta  generally  believed  in  its  entire  destmctioa, 
ia  dear  from  Pauaanias,  who  classea  it  with  My- 
cenae, Thebse,  and  other  ruined  dties  (viiL  33.  §  2); 
£rom  Lucian  (CJoron.  c  23),  and  from  Stiabo 
(xvl  p.  737).  The  laat,  indeed,  baa  an  argument 
that  Homer,  who  mentiona  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  oouU  not  have  omitted 
Babyfcm,  Minereh,  and  Ecbatana,  had  he  ever  heard 
of  them  (zT.  p.  735).  But  though  so  eariy  a  ruin, 
the  andenta  generally  had  a  correct  idea  of  tlie 
wonderful  greatneaa  of  Mineveh,  and  many  passagea 
are  acattered  throngh  the  claasitsl  writers,  giving  a 
manifest  proof  of  this  belief  of  the  people.  Thus 
Stiabo  himself,  as  we  have  aeea,  considered  Mineveh 
greater  than  Babylon  (xvi.  p.  737);  while  Diodorua 
baa  a  long  and  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Minus's  capital  (which,  aa  we  stated  be- 
fore, he  places  inoonectly  on  the  Euphrates,  ii. 
p.  7).  Some  curious  inddental  facts  are  preserved. 
Thus,  the  vaat  mound  Serainmis  erected  as  a  tomb 
for  her  bnsband  Minns,  by  the  river-side,  is  almost 
certainly  the  Pyramid  at  Ntmrid,  though  the  re- 
solts  of  Mr.  Layard's  laat  excavations  have  not 
proved  that  this  structure  was  a  tomb.  (Diod.  ii.  7 ; 
comp.  with  Layard,  Ninmh  and  BabyUm,  p.  128). 
Again,  Amyntaa  (aa  quoted  by  Atheoaeas)  states, 
that  at  the  town  of  Minus  was  a  high  mound,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  Cyras  when  he  attacked  tha 
dty,  that  this  was  traditionally  the  tomb  of  Saida- 
napalns,  and  had  a  sttle  on  it  inscribed  with  Cbal- 
daic  (L  e.  Assyrian)  letters.  (Amynt.  Fragm.  p. 
136,  ed.  Mliller;  of.  also  Folyaen.  vii.  25.)  Mor 
must  we  omit  the  presence  of  what  has  been  held  by 
all  numismatists  to  be  a  traditional  representation  of 
this  celebrated  tomb  on  the  Tetradrachma  of  Anti- 
ochus  Vill.,  king  of  Syria,  which  were  stmck  at 
Tarsus,  and  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Ancbialos 
(both  places  connected  with  the  name  of  Sarda- 
napalns).  Again  we  have  the  legend  of  Diodorua, 
that  the  Asi^iisns  sent  asaiataBce  to  the  Trojana 
againat  the  Oreeka  (iL  82;  cf.  FUL  Leg.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bekker),  — the  "baste  Mini"  of  Ovid  (Jf«- 
tam.  iv.  88),  though  referred  by  him  wrongly  to 
Babylon, — and  the  occurrence,  in  several  of  the 
poets,  of  the  name  of  Aasaiacua  (now  known  throngh 
Colonel  Kawlinson's  interpretations  to  be  a  Graedxed 
form  of  the  genuine  Assyrian  Auarsc,  the  'Aaifax 
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or  'E0ip»x  of  *^  LXX.,  Bawliiwxi,  At.  Journ. 
leSO),  «s  in Ilioi,  rz.  2SS;  PotL  Uom&ric, tL  145; 
Virfr.  Aen.  t.  1S7;  Javaa.  Sat.  x.  259,  &e.  It  is 
thenfora,  perhapa,  bra  lanarkable,  that  tfaoogii  Mi- 
iwTefa  had  so  aari^  in  histoty  ceased  to  be  a  citj  of 
anj  importaaoe,  tke  tnditiaD  of  its  tSormer  exixteooe 
shoold  nmain  in  its  own  eoonu;  till  a  oompara- 
tiTelj  recent  period.  Thns,  as  ve  ban  aeen,  Tadtos 
and  Anmiiantis  allnde  to  it,  while  coins  exist  (it  the 
daas  termed  by  nominnatiats  Greek  Imperial)  stmdc 
nsder  the  Roman  emperors  (^ndins,  Tnyan,  Hazi- 
minos,  and  Goi4ianas  Pins,  praring  that,  dnriig 
that  period,  there  was  a  Bomian  colon jestabEahed  in 
AssTria,  bearing  the  name  of^  Ninira  Clandiopolis, 
and,  in  all  probability,  ocenpying  its  site.  (Sestini, 
Mru.  d»  Ckaadair,  Ub.  iL  fig.  IS,  Clm.  Gmeral,  p. 
159.)  In  later  times  the  game  is  still  aztaat. 
Thns,  Ibn  Athir  (qooting  from  Bdadheri,  in 
the  annals  of  those  years)  speaks  of  the  forts  of 
Ninam  to  the  east,  and  of  Afonl  to  the  west,  of 
the  TigriM,  in  the  campaigns  of  Abd-alUh  Ibn  Ho'- 
etemer,  A.  R.  IC  (a.  d.  687),  and  of  Otheh  Ibn 
Farkad,  A.  H.  20  (a.  d.  641).  (Rawlinsoo,  A: 
Joum.  1850.)  Again,  Benjamm  of  TndeU,  in  the 
twelfth  centniy,  speaks  of  it  as  of^ioaite  to  Moenl 
(TVomb,  p.  91,  ed.  Aafaer,  1840)  ;  and  Abulfiuaj 
notices  it  in  his  jtit.  HjpiMMf.  (pp.  404 — 441)  nnder 
the  name  of  Nmna  (ef.  also  his  Cknmeon,  p.  464). 
Lastly,  Assemani,  in  his  aooonnt  of  the  suasion  of 
Salokah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeana,  to  Borne, 
in  A.  D.  1552,  when  describing  Moid,  says  of  it, 
"  a  qoa  ez  altera  ripae  parte  abest  Ninire  bis  mills 
pusibus'  (_SaL  OrieaL  I  p.  524).  In  the  same 
work  of  Assemani  are  many  notices  of  Ninereb,  as 
a  Christian  bishoprick,  first  nnder  the  metropolitan 
of  Momd,  and  snbaeqnently  nnder  the  bishop  of 
Assyria  and  Adiabeoe  (JBM.  Orient.  ToL  iL  p.  459, 
rol.  iii.  pp.  104,  269,  844,  &c). 

We  hare  already  noticed  nnder  AssmiA  the  chief 
pomts  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  flassical 
historians  rdatiTe  to  the  history  of  Nmereb,  and 
hare  etated  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  racoacils 
the  various  oonffietiag  statements  of  ancient  authors. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  here,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  genenl  results  of  the  remarkable  dia- 
eoveriaa  which,  within  the  laat  tern  jttn,  hare 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  most  obsoore  part 
of  ancient  history,  and  have,  at  tlie  same  time, 
aftrded  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  confirma- 
tioa  of  those  notices  of  Assyrian  history  iriiioh  have 
been  pnsemd  in  the  Bible.  The  names  of  all  the 
Assynan  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Shalmaneaa,  who,  however, 
oocnrs  under  his  name  in  Isaiah,  Sargon,  an  now 
clearly  read  upon  the  Assyrian  records,  beudea  a 
great  many  others  whoae  titles  have  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  thoee  in  the  lists  preserved  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  elironologists. 

III.  It  is  wsU  known  tns*  in  the  neighboarfaood 
of  ifoiul  tnvellere  had  long  observed  aooM  remark- 
able moonda,  resembling  small  hills ;  and  that  Mr. 
Rich  had,  thirty  yean  ago,  called  attcntkn  to  one 
called  Kofunjik,  in  which  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
pottery  had  been  frequently  ^soovered.  In  the  year 
1843,  H.  Botta,  the  French  oonsnlat  if onj;  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ur.  Layard,  oommenced  his  excavations, 
— first,  with  little  sncoeas,  at  Kogm^ik,  and  then, 
with  much  greater  good  fortune,  in  a  mound  called 
Khortabdd,  a  few  miles  ME.  of  liond.  To  H. 
Botta's  success  at  Kliortaibiii  the  French  owe  all 
the  Assyrian  monumenta  in  the  collection  of  the 
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Louvre.  In  1845,  Mr.  Layard  began  to  dig  into 
the  still  greater  monnd  of  Nitmii,  ^xnt  17  miles 
S.  of  llotal;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  ezten- 
sin  and  valuable  cullection  now  in  (iie  British  Hn- 
asnm.  Thaae  reaearelnB  wt(«  oootinned  by  Mr. 
Layaid  during  1846  and  part  of  1847,  and  again 
during  1850  and  1851 ;  together  with  a  far  more 
satisfaetety  examination  of  ^  remains  at  Kojimgik 
than  had  been  made  by  H.  Botta.  Seme  other 
aite^  toe,  in  the  neighbonrheod  wen  partially  ex- 
plored; but,  though  of  nndoobtad  As^rian  origin, 
they  yMded  little  compared  with  the  greater  monnds 
at  Niarid,  Khonabii,  and  Kofu^ik.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  thia  wnk  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  acnlptnred  menumeota  which  have 
been  brought  to  hght.  A  vast  ooUeetico,  however, 
of  inscriptiooa  bars  bsen  disintened  during  the 
same  ezeavaticDa ;  and  from  these  wa  have  been 
enabled  by  the  Ubeon  if  Ceknal  Bawlinaea  aid  Dr. 
Hincka  to  give  names  to  many  of  the  loealitiea 
which  have  been  explored,  and  to  reeonatmet  tin 
history  of  Assyria  arid  Babyknia  on  a  fimndation 
more  secure  than  the  bagments  of  Cteaias  or  the 
history  of  Heradotns.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
state  that  very  extensive  researches  have  been 
made  during  1854  in  Sonthem  Babylonia  by 
Messrs.  Loftus  and  Taylor  fo  monads  now  called 
Warka  and  Mugtiefar;  and  that  fWan  these  and 
other  ezoavations  Colsnel  Rawlinsoo  has  received  a 
great  number  of  inacribed  tablets,  which  bare  aided 
bun  mateiially  in  dtswing  up  a  precis  of  the  aariieat 
Babylonian  and  Asayiian  Ustory.  Mnqueger  be 
idsntifiea  as  the  site  of  the  celebnted  "  Ur  of  the 
ChaMees.'  Fran  these  variona  aoorcca,  CMonel 
Rawliaaon  haa  conclnded  that  the  true  Nineveh  ia 
represented  by  the  monnds  oppoaits  to  Jfosal^  and 
pinbaUy  by  that  one  which  bean  the  local  name  of 
the  Nabi  Tmuu ;  that  this  dty  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceototy  b.  c.;  and  ')"t, 
from  it,  tiie  name  of  Kneveh  was  in  after  times 
tnnefened  to  aevanl  other  sites  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood.  The  great  work  of  AimnU  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Layard's  chief  laboure),  which  it  was  natural, 
on  the  first  extenaiTS  diaooreriee,  to  suppoee  was 
the  real  Ninersh,  is  proved  beyoBd  qnestioD  by  both 
CoL  Rawlinson  uid  Dr.  Hincka  to  hare  been  called 
by  the  Assyrians  CMk,  at  CoIaeA.  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  CUoi  of  Geneeie  (x.  IS), 
and  the  origin  of  the  Cahwhene  of  Sbabo  (xi.  f. 
529,  xvL  p.  735),  and  of  the  Calaoine  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1.  §  2).  Freia  the  inacriplionB,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  waa  fbsaded  aboat  the  middle  of 
the  twelftii  century  B.OL  The  great  min  of  JTAor- 
taUd  (the  aoene  of  the  French  ezcavatiana),  which 
has  alao  been  thought  Igr  some  to  have  ibnned  peut 
of  Ninareh,  Coloaiel  BawUnaoD  has  aaoertained  to 
hare  been  bolt  by  the  Bargon  of  laaiah  (ix.  I), — 
the  ahalmimeaar  of  2  Kingt,  xviL  3, — about  the 
year  B.  a  730;  and  he  haa  shown  fron  Tacit  that 
it  retained  the  name  of  Smykim  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Muhammedaa  coaqutst.  KogUijik,  the 
principal  ruia  oppoaita  to  JlfatiiJ^  and  a^foiniiig  the 
NaK  Fanot,  we  know  from  the  macriptioDS  to  hara 
been  constrneted  by  Semuuherib,  the  son  of  Shal- 
maneser,  about  B.  o.  700.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  with  great  can  and  minute- 
ness by  Capt.  Jones,  within  the  last  few  yean;  and 
his  account,  with  three  elaborate  rnant,  has  becD 
published  in  the  Jornnal  rf  th*  Ariakt  SociHg  Cor 
1855.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  whole  endoaare 
of  KogmgOe  and  the  IfM  Ywiai  (which  we  may 
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biAy  i^nEama  to  ban  bees,  in  u  Mpeclal  seiue,' 
the  eitj  of  Mineveh)  «iin}iKhei>da  abont  1800  Eng- 
lub  acns,  and  ii  in  fonn  an  irregolar  trajwiiam, 
about  7)  mika  ranad.  Tba  two  monnd*  oecnp; 
TtsptetiKlj  100,  and  40  acna  of  this  space,  and 
mra  doabUeu  the  palaoM  and  citadek  of  th«  place. 
CapL  Jones  caleolatea  tbat,  allowing  SO  sqoan 
jaids  to  each  inhabitant,  the  population  may  hare 
anwonted  to  aboat  174,000  sools. 

From  an  elabotate  examination  of  the  inaeriptions 
preaarred  oo  elafaa,  on  cylinden,  and  on  tablets, 
Colonel  Bawlinaon  baa  airiTcd  at  the  following 
geneial  onnrlnsiflm  and  identificationa  in  the  hiatcr; 
of  the  Babylonian  and  AssTiian  empires. 

Heoonaiden  that  the  historical  dates  preeerred 
bjr  BeroBBs,  and  sabatantiated  bj  Callisthenes  (who 
sent  to  Aristotle  the  aatitmomical  obaerrationa  be 
had  finmd  at  Babjlcn,  extending  as  far  back  as 
1 903  jeaiB  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  i.  &  to 
B.C.3233),  are,  in  tba  main,  correct;  and  hence  that 
aothentic  Babjkmian  chronology  ascends  to  the 
twenty-third  centary  b.  c.  The  Chaldaean  monarcby 
which  followed  was  established  in  b.  o.  1976,  and 
continnsd  to  B.C.  1518;  and  to  this  interval  of  4S8 
yean  we  mnat  asngn  the  bnilding  of  all  the  great 
dliea  of  Babylonia,  in  the  rains  of  which  we  now 
find  bcickx  stamped  with  the  namea  of  the  Cfaaldaean 
foonden.  At  the  present  time^  the  names  of  abont 
twenty  mcnarehs  have  been  recovered  from  the 
bricks  found  at  Sgipara,  Niffer,  Warka,  Stiibnh, 
and  Uuqiuaier  (Ur),  bel(»ging  to  the  one  genuine 
Cbaldaean  dynasty  of  Benaios,  which  nigned  fitm 
B.C.  1976 — 1518.  Among  the  Seriptnnl  or  fai»- 
torieal  namea  in  this  series,  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Amnphel  and  Arioch,  Belns  and  Horns,  snd  pos- 
sibly the  Tbilgamns  of  Aelian.  An  Arab  &mily 
aocoeeded  from  b.  c.  1518  to  b.  c.  1273,  of  whom, 
at  present,  no  certain  remains  hare  been  fbnnd.  The 
independence  of  Assyria,  or  what  is  nsually  called 
the  Ifmos  dynasty,  commenced,  Colonel  Bawlinscm 
belieres,  in  b.  c.  1273,  345  yean  after  the  sztina- 
tioa  of  the  6rst  Cbaldaean  line,  and  536  yeara  before 
the  sera  of  Nabooassar  in  b.  a  747.  Of  the  Ui^ 
of  this  aeries,  we  have  now  nearly  a  completa  list; 
and,  thongh  there  is  some  difisrence  in  the  reading 
of  parts  of  some  of  the  names,  we  may  state  that 
the  identificatioaa  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Cokael  Baw- 
linaon  agree  in  all  important  particnlars.  To  the 
kings  of  this  nue  is  attributable  the  fonndaticn  of 
the  principal  palaces  at  Ifimrid.  The  series  oooi- 
pcchends  the  namea  of  Ashnrbanipal,  probably  the 
warlike  Sardanapalna  of  the  Greeks,  the  fbondar  of 
Tarsas  and  Anchiale  (ScboL  ad  Arittopk,  Ava, 
1021),  and  the  oontemporaiy  of  Ahab,  about  B.  a 
930;  and  Phal-okha,  the  *dA»X  of  theLXX.,aiid 
the  Pol  of  2  Kiaff$  (xr.  19),  who  received  s  tribute 
from  Menahem,  long  of  Istael;  and  Semiramis,  the 
wife  (rf  Phal-nkha,  whose  name  with  her  husband's 
has  been  lately  found  ou  a  statue  of  the  god  Kebo, 
excavated  from  the  S£.  palace  at  ffimrud. 

Colonel  Bawlinson  considers  the  line  of  the  fiunily 
of  Ninas  to  bava  terminated  with  Phal-nkha  or  Ful 
in  B.  a  747,  and  that  the  oalebrated  aen  of  Nabo- 
naaaar,  which  dates  firon  this  year,  was  established 
by  Semiramis,  either  as  a  refngee  or  as  a  conquemr, 
in  that  year,  at  Babylon.  Tha  last  or  Scrip- 
total  dynas^,  according  to  this  system,  oom- 
menees  with  ^lath  Pilegar  in  B.  a  747.  It  is 
probable  that  he  represents  the  Bsletar  of  Poly- 
biator  and  Ptolem/s  Canon,  and  possibly  the 
Belesis  of  Cteaias,  who  is  said  (Diod.  ii.37)  to  have 
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been  the  actual  taker  of  Nineveh.  From  this  period 
the  names  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptums  are  coinci- 
dent with  those  in  thaBiblcy  though,  natnially,  many 
additional  particnlan  an  noUoed  on  them,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  Sacred  Hiatoiy.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual &ets  the  inscriptioas  describe  are  worthy  of 
notice:  thus,  the  campaigns  with  Uis  king  of  Samaria 
(Hcehea)  snd  with  a  son  of  Basin,  king  of  Syria,  are 
mentioned  in  those  published  by  ttie  British  Hoseum 
(pp.  66 — 72) ;  the  names  of  Jehu  and  of  Hazael  have 
been  read  (uidepeudently)  by  Colonel  Bawlinaon  and 
Dr.  HuKsks  on  the  bbuk  obelisk  from  iViimriid^  the 
date  of  which,  therefore,  most  be  early  in  the  ninth 
oentniy  B.a;  and  the  latter  scholar  has  detected  on 
other  monuments  the  names  of  Menahem  and  Ua- 
nssseh,  kings  respectively  of  Israel  and  Jndah. 
Lastly,  the  same  students  have  discovered  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  (which  are  preaerved  partly 
on  alabs  and  partly  on  cylinders)  an  acconiit  of  tba 
celebrated  campaign  against  Hesekiah  (described  in 
2  Kmjfi  xviiL  14),  in  which  Sennacherib  statea  that 
he  took  from  the  Jewish  king  "  30  talents  of  gold," 
the  precise  amount  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
much  other  treasure  and  spoil. 

There  is  still  cosisiderabla  donbt  as  to  the  exact 
year  of  the  final  deetmction  of  Nineveh,  and  as  to 
the  name  of  tha  monarch  then  oo  the  thrcne.  From 
the  narratives  in  ToUt  and  Jndith  (if  indeed  these 
can  be  allowed  to  have  any  historical  value))  compared 
with  a  prophecy  in  Jerendah  written  in  thie  fint  year 
of  the  Jewish  captivity,  B.  o.  605  (JarenL  xxv.  IS 
— 36),  it  might  be  inferred  tbat  Nineveh  was  still 
standing  in  b.  o.  609,  but  had  fidlan  in  b.0.  605. 
Colonel  Bawlinaon,  however,  now  thinks  (and  hia 
view  is  confinned  by  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  elder 
chronologists)  that  it  was  ovctthnvm  b.  c.  635,  the 
Assyrian  sovereignty  being  firam  that  time  merged 
in  the  empn  of  Babylon,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
giving  the  exact  dates  of  the  variona  succeeding 
Babylonian  kings  down  to  its  capture  by  Cyrus  in 
b.  a  536,  in  codbnnity  with  what  we  now  know 
from  the  inscriptions.  We  may  add,  in  concluaion, 
that  among  the  latest  of  the  discqveriea  of  Colonel 
Bawlinson  is  the  nndoubted  identification  of  the 
name  of  Belsbaizar  aa  the  son  of  Nabonidns,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon;  and  the  finding  the  namea  ot 
the  Greek  kings  Selencns  and  Antiodins  written  in 
the  cuneiform  character  on  tablets  procured  by  Mr, 
IxAus  {iron  Warha.  (Bawlinson,  Am.  Joum.  1850, 
1853,  1855;  Athenaeum,  Noe.  1377,  1381,  1383, 
lS88;Hincks,i2()y.&w.<//4(er.  vol.iT.;  Trani.Bog. 
IruhAcad.  1850, 1853, 1855;Uyaid,^mewA  cmd 
Boiylm ;  and,  for  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  Assyrian 
chrniology,  Boeanqnet,  tiered  amd  /V^/ine  Ckro- 
Miogg,  Lend.  Svo.  1853.)        •  [V.] 

NINUS  river.     [DABOALa.] 

NIPHA'TES  (d  Ni^mt,  Strab.  zi.  pp.  523, 
533,  537,  529;  Ptol  T.  13.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  1;  Hela, 
i.  15.  §  2;  Plin.  ▼.  37;  Amm.  Uare.  xziiL  6.  §  13; 
Viig.  Gtog.  m.  30;  Hont  Cam.  ii.  9.  20:  the  later 
Boman  poets,  by  a  curious  misttke,  made  Niphates  a 
river;  comp.  Lucan,  iii  845;  SiL  ItaL  xiii.  775; 
Juvan.  vl  409),  the  "  snowy  nnge"  of  Annenia, 
called  bj  the  native  writen  Ni^ad  or  lfbadag<m 
(St  Martin,  Af«n,  sur  r.4nneiH«,  vol.  L  p.  49). 
Tanma,  atretchmg  £.  of  Commagene  {Afn  Tdb) 
sspaiatea  Sophene  QKiarfnU  Dawom),  which  ia 
contained  between  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  531),  from  Osroene  (ITi/aA),  and  then  divides 
itself  into  three  portions.  The  most  northerly,  and 
behest,  an  the  Niphates  (_A$l  Kir)  in  AciliaeiMk 
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The  stmctare  of  thia  elevated  duin,  oonnsting  of 
the  loftj  groaft  of  Sir  Serak,  the  puked  glacier  of 
Mut  Kkin,  the  AU  Tigh,  SspiiK,  ymvd,  and 
DarkiMh,  Ti^/ht,  which  an  probablj  the  highest 
nnge  of  Taonu,  rising  titmt  the  line  of  perpetnal 
snow  (10,000  feet  ?),  lemaina  yet  imdetenniDed. 
Limestone  and  gypsum  prenil,  with  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  rocks.  Deep  valleys  sepante  the  parallel 
ridgea,  and  also  break  their  continoity  by  occasioaa] 
passes  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  sides.  (Ainsworth, 
Aagria,  Babglonia,  and  CMdcua,  p.  18 ;  Chesney, 
&iptd.  Kupitrat  vel.  L  p.  «9;  Stter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  z.  PL  911.)  f£.B.  J.] 

NISA.     [Ibub.] 

NISA.    [NtbaO 

NISAEA.    [Nbuea.] 

HISAEA.     [Hboaha.] 

NISAEI  CAMPI,  plains  of  eensiderable  extent 
in  the  monntain  district  of  Media,  which  were  famous 
tor  the  production  of  a  celebrated  breed  of  horses. 
According  to  Strabo,  they  were  on  the  road  of  those 
who  travelled  from  Petsis  and  Babylon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Caspian  Gain  (xi.  p.  529),  and  fed 
S0,000  brood  maies  for  the  royal  stebles.  In  another 
place,  the  same  geographer  states  that  the  Niaaean 
horse  were  reared  in  the  plains  of  Armenia  (zi.  p. 
530),  from  which  we  in^r  that  the  plains  them- 
selves extended  from  Armenia  southward  through 
Media.  Again,  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  (ilL  p. 
536,  ed.  Kramer),  the  Nisaean  plain  is  stated  to  be 
near  the  Caspian  fiatee,  which  lead  into  Parthia. 
The  fact  is,  the  district  was  not  accurately  defined. 
Herodotus  states  that  the  place,  from  which  the  best 
white  horses  (which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
king)  came,  was  a  great  phun  in  Media  (vii.  40). 
And  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Eustathius  in  his 
Commentary  on  Dionysins  (v.  1017),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  notice  in  Arrian's  account  of  Alex- 
ander's march  (viL  13).  Ammianns,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  Kisaean  horses  were  reared  in 
die  plains  S.  of  H.  Coronus  (now  Danatoaid).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  to  sacrifice  these  horses  to  the  sun  (Pfai- 
loRtr.  Vit.  ApoB.  i.  20);  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Herodotus  that  they  were  also  used  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  (vii.  40.)  (Cf.  also 
BtefA.  B.  «.  v.;  Synes.  Epiit  40;  Themist  Orat 
T.  p.  72;  Hciiodor.  Aethiop.  iz.  p.  437 ;  Snid. 
t.  r.  NiVoivr.)  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  examined 
the  whole  of -tiiis  geographical  question,  which  is 
much  perplexed  hy  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
writers,  with  his  usual  ability;  and  has  conclnded 
that  the  statements  of  Strabo  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  trustworthy,  while  they  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  borne  out  b/  the  exiatiog  character  of  the 
coimtry.  He  states  diat  in  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive pbuns  of  AlUktar  and  KMvah  he  reoog- 
nises  the  Nisaean  plains,  which  were  visited  by 
Alexander  on  his  way  from  Baghiatane  to  Susa  and 
Ecbatana ;  and  he  tlrinks  that  the  Nisaean  horse 
came  originaHy  from  the  Niaaea  of  Khor6tan,  which 
is  still  famous  for  its  Turkoman  horses.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  further  believes  that  Herodotus,  who  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  Median  geography, 
transferred  the  name  Nisaea  from  Khordtan  to 
Media,  and  hence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  correctly  the  great  horse  pastures  as  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  line  of  Media,  fi-om  the  road 
which  led  from  Babylon  to  the  Caspian  Gates  to 
that  conducting  fixim  Babylon  into  Persia.     The 
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wliola  of  this  long  district,  under  the  names  of  KU- 
vak,  AUiktar,  Huri,  SOHMr,  Bm-burid,  Jipa- 
Uk,  and  Feridun,  is  still  fiunsus  for  its  excellent 
grufaig  and  abimdanoe  of  horses.  Colsnel  Bawlin- 
BOD,  indeed,  thinks  that  Strabo's  epithet,  hnritorot, 
is  a  tranaUtioo  of  SOakkir,  which  means  "  a  full 
manger."  It  was  firom  this  plain  that  Python 
brought  his  supply  of  beasts  of  burthen  t»  the  camp 
of  Antigonns  (Diod.  xiz.  2)  after  the  perilona  march 
of  the  Greeks  across  the  mountains  rf  the  Cossaeans. 
(Rawlinson,.  Sej/al  Gmgr.  Joum.  voL  iz.  pL  L  p. 
100.)  [v.] 

NISIBIS  (NuriMs).  I.  A  small  place  in  Ariana, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  11)  and  Ammianns 
(zziii.  6).  It  would  appear  to  have  been  at  ths 
foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  supposing  it  the  same  place  as  the 
Nii  of  Isidoms  [Nil],  and  that  the  latter  has  nnder- 
gone  acontraction  similar  to  that  of  Bitaza  into  Bis. 

3.  The  chief  city  of  Mygdonia,  a  small  district  in 
the  KE.  and  of  Mesopotamia,  about  200  miles  S.  of 
TigranocertK ;  it  was  situated  in  a  very  rich  and 
frnitfal  country,  and  was  long  the  oentn  of  a  very 
extensive  trade,  and  the  great  northern  emporinm 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  E.  and  W.  It  was 
situated  on  the  small  stream  Mygdonius  (Julian, 
Oral.  i.  p.  27  ;  Justin.  Excerpt,  e.  LegoL  p.  173), 
and  was  distant  about  two  days'  journey  &om  ths 
Tigris.  (Procop.  BeU.  Pen.  i.  11.)  It  was  a 
town  of  such  great  antiquity  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  primeval  cities  of 
Genesis,  Aeead.  (Hieron.  Quaat.  m  Cene*.  cap.  x. 
V.  10;  and  cf.  Michael.  Spieikg.  i.  226.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  it  existed  long  before  the 
Greeks  came  into  Mesopotamia;  and  that  ths  tra- 
dition that  it  was  founded  by  ths  Macedonians,  who 
called  it  Antiocheia  Hygdonias,  ought  rather  to  refer 
to  its  rebuilding,  or  to  some  rf  the  great  works 
erected  there  by  some  of  ths  Seieudd  princes. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  747;  Pint.  ImbuB.  c.  38  ;  Plin. 
vL  13.  B.  16.)  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
(under  its  name  of  Antiocheia)  in  the  march  of 
Antiecfaus  against  the  satrap  Molon  (Polyb.  T.  51); 
in  the  later  wars  between  tiie  Romans  snd  Parthiana 
it  was  constantly  taken  and  retaken.  Thus  it  waa 
taken  by  Lucullus  from  the  brother  of  Tigraun, 
after  a  long  siege,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  €,  7),  but,  accordmg  to  nutan:h, 
towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  without  modi  re- 
sistance from  the  enemy.  (Pint.  i.  c)  Again  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  title  of  "  Partbicns,"  which  the 
senate  decreed  to  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
S3.)  Subsequently  to  this  it  appears  to  have  been 
besieged  by  the  Oaroeni  and  other  tribes  iriio  had 
revolted,  but  who  were  subdued  by  Uie  arms  of 
SepL  Severus.  NisiUs  became  on  this  occa- 
sion the  head-quarters  of  Savima,  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxv.  2,  3.)  From  tiiis  period  it  appears  to  have 
remained  the  advanced  outpost  of  the  Romans 
agunst  the  East,  till  it  was  surrendered  by  tiie  Per- 
sians on  the  treaty  which  was  made  with  that  peo{^e 
by  Jovian,  after  the  death  of  Julian.  (Zosim.  iii. 
33;  Amm.  Marc.  zzv.  9.)  Its  present  name  is 
Nitibin,  in  the  neigfabourliood  of  which  are  still 
eztensivB  mins  of  the  ancient  ci^.  (Niebnhr,  vol. 
iLp.379.)  [V.]    , 

NI'SYBUS  (Nlirvpoi),  a  rocky  island  opponte  to 
Cnidus,  between  Cos  in  the  north  and  Telos  in  the 
sooth,  about  ISJ^  Roman  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Triopion  in  Caiia.    (Plin.  t.  36;  Strab.  sir.  f.  656, 
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X.  p.  488;  Staph.  B.  (.  v.)  It  aho  bore  th«  name  of 
Forphyrie,  od  iccount  of  its  rocki  of  porphyiy.  The 
isUnd  is  almost  ciicnlar,  and  is  onlx  80  stadia  in 
circomference;  it  is  sud  to  hare  been  fbnned  by 
Poseidan,  with  his  trident,  knocking  olT  a  portion  of 
Cos,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  giant  Folybotes. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  489;  ApoUod.  L  6.  §  S;  Pans.  i.  S.  §4; 
Eostath.  ad  Dion.  Pariag.  530,  cd  Horn.  11  ii.  676.) 
The  island  is  endentlj  of  Tolcanic  origin,  and  was 
giadualljr  fanned  bj  Tdcsnie  ernptions  of  lava  from 
a  central  crater,  which  in  the  end  collapsed,  leaving 
at  its  top  a  hka  strooglj  impregnated  with  solphur. 
The  highest  mooctain  in  the  north-western  part  is 
2271  feet  in  height;  another,  a  little  to  the  north- 
east, is  1800,  and  a  third  in  the  south  is  1700  feet 
high.  The  hot  springs  of  Nisyms  were  known  to 
the  andents,  as  well  as  its  qnarries  of  millstones 
and  its  excellent  wine.  The  island  has  no  good 
harboor;  bnt  near  its  north-western  extremity  it  had, 
and  still  has,  a  tolerable  roadstead,  and  there,  on  a 
small  bay,  was  situated  the  town  of  Misyrua.  The 
same  spot  is  still  occupied  by  a  little  town,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  minutes'  walk  from  which  there  are 
very  ooosiderabie  remnants  of  the  ancient  acropolis, 
consisting  of  mighty  walls  of  black  trachyte,  with 
sqnaic  towen  and  gates.  From  the  acropolis  two 
walla  run  down  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  lower  town,  which  was  built  in  terraces  on  the 
slope  of  the  hilL  Of  the  town  itself,  which  possessed 
a  tem{da  of  Poseidan,  very  little  now  remains.  On 
the  east  of  the  town  is  a  plain,  which  anciently  was 
a  lake,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  dUce,  of 
which  oiMisidenble  remains  are  still  seen.  The  hot 
springs  (p*pii£)  still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  an  hour's  walk  east  of  the  town.  Stephanos  B. 
(«.  V.)  mentions  another  small  town  in  the  sonth-west 
of  Nisyms,  called  Argos,  wliich  still  exists  nnder  its 
indent  name,  and  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  which 
hot  Tapoors  an  constantly  issuing  from  a  chasm  in 
the  rock. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Misyms,  it  is  said  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  inhabited  by  Cahans,  until 
Tbessalns,  a  son  of  Hersdes,  occupied  the  island 
with  his  Dorians,  who  were  governed  by  the  kings 
of  Cos.  (Diod.  T.  54;  Hom.  A  ii.  676.)  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  after  Agamemnco's  return  from  Troy, 
Argrms  settled  in  the  island,  as  they  did  in  Calymnns, 
which  wonld  scconnt  for  the  name  of  Aigoe  occurring 
in  both  islands;  Herodotus  (vii.  99),  moreover,  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  NisymsEpidaariana.  Subsequently 
the  islaod  ket  most  rfits  inhabitants  daring  repeated 
earthquakes,  but  the  population  was  resttnred  by  in- 
habitants from  Cos  and  Rhodes  settling  in  it.  During 
the  Fersisji  War,  Nisyrus,  together  with  Cos  and 
Calymnus,  was  governed  by  queen  Artemisia  (Herod. 
L  c).  In  the  time  of  the  Pekponnesian  War  it  be- 
Itmged  to  the  tribntary  allies  of  Athens,  to  which  it 
had  to  pay  100  drachmae  every  month:  subsequently 
it  joined  the  victorions  Lacedaemonians ;  but  after  the 
victory  of  Cuidcs,  B.  a  394,  Conon  induced  it  to 
revolt  from  Sparta.  (Died.  xiv.  84.)  At  a  hiter 
period  it  waa  for  a  tune  probably  governed  by  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Throughout  the  historical 
period  the  inhabitants  rf  Nisyms  were  Dorians;  a 
bet  winch  is  attested  by  the  inscriptions  found 
io  the  island,  all  of  which  are  composed  in  the  Doric 
dialect.  An  excellent  account  of  Misyrus,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  Niavpot  or  Nioupa,  is  found 
in  L.  Boss,  Seitta  auf  den  Griech.  IfutUt,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  67— 81.  [L.S.] 

NISYBUS,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cabpathvs. 
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NITAZI  (A  Afit.  ^\*4,\  NiMzo  (Geogr.  Rav. 
ii.  17 ;  Tab.  Peut.\  or  Nitalis  (/t  JSTiero*.  p.  576),  a 
town  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  read  between  Mocitwns 
and  Archelais,  but  its  site  is  nncertun.     [L.  Si] 

MITIOBBIGES  (NiTioCpiYis),  a  people  of  Aqui- 
tania.  In  Pliny  (ir.  19)  the  name  Antobroges 
oocnn:  "  mrsns  Naihonensi  prorinciae  contermiui 
Buteni,  Cadnrd,  Antobroges,  Tameque  amne  discreti 
a  Tolosanis  Fetrocori."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Antobroges  is  an  error,  and  that  the  tme  reading  is 
NiUobroges  or  mtiobriges.  The  termination  iriga 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Alio- 
broges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  Agianum 
(ilyen),  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  4),  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Petrocorii  on  one  side,  snd 
to  the  Vasatii  on  the  other.  Stiabo  enumerates 
them  between  the  Cadurd  snd  the  Petrocorii  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  190):  "  the  Petrocorii,  and  next  to  them  the 
Nitiobriges,  and  Cadnrd,  and  the  Bitnriges,  who  are 
named  CnbL"  The  poeitiou  of  the  Nitiobriges  ia 
determined  by  these  facts  and  by  ths  site  of 
Aginnnm,  to  be  on  the  GarimM,  west  of  the  Cadnrd 
and  south  of  the  Petrocorii.  lyAnviUe  makes  their 
territory  extend  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  diocese 
of  Agen,  and  into  the  diocese  of  Condom. 

When  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  46)  snrprisad  the  Galli 
in  their  encampment  on  the  hill  which  is  coimected 
with  the  plateau  of  Gergovia,  Teutomatus  king  of 
the  Nitiobriges  narrowly  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner. The  element  Tait  in  this  king's  name  is  the 
name  of  a  Gallic  deity,  whom  some  authorities  suppose 
to  be  the  Gallic  Mercnrins  (I.aetant  VefaUaRdig. 
L  21;  and  the  Scbol.  on  Locan,  i.  445,  ed.  Ouden- 
dorp).  Others  havs  observed  that  it  is  the  same 
element  as  Tait  in  the  Teutonio  language,  and  as 
Dit,  from  whom  the  Galli  pretended  to  spring  (Fel- 
kintier,  EM.  da  Cdta,  Liv.  i.  c  14).  The  Nitio- 
briges sent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  Alesia  when  it 
waa  blockaded  by  Caesar  (£.  G.  vii.  75).     [G.  L.] 

NITRA  (NlTfia),  a  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
an  iiaipmii,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Haidotidn,  in  the 
province  of  Limyrica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  aa  that  called  by  Pliny  Nitrias  (vi. 
23.  s.  26),  which  he  states  waa  held  by  a  colony  of 
pirates.  The  author  of  the  Periploa  spei^  of  a  place, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  named  Naura, 
and  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  Nitrie. 
{Peripl  Mar.  Erytkr.  §  58,  ed.  MUller.)  It  is 
most  likely  the  present  Batumer.  [V.] 

NI'TBI A£  (NiT^foi,  Strab.  xviL  pi  803 ;  Sozomen, 
A  £.  vi.  3 1 ;  Socrat.  £r.  £.  ir.  23 ;  Ste{k  B.  s.  e. ;  Ni- 
T^mrw,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  25 ;  Nitiariae,  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  s. 
1 6 ;  E(k.  KiTptrris  and  NiTfii^i)i),  the  Natron  Lakes 
{Biriet-el-Duttrah),  were  six  in  number,  lying  m  a 
valley  SW.oftheAegyptian  Delta.  The  valley,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  limestone  temce  which  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  Delta,  runs  in  a  NW.  direction  for  about 
12  miles.  The  sands  which  stretch  around  these 
lakee  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  e.  g.  mu- 
riate, sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Bain,  though 
rare  in  Aegypt,  falls  in  this  r^on  during  tiie 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February ;  and, 
consequently,  when  the  Nile  is  lowest,  the  lakes  are 
at  high  water.  The  salt  with  which  the  sands  are 
encmsted  as  with  a  thin  ouat  of  ice  (Vitruv.  viii.  3), 
is  carried  by  the  rains  into  the  lakes,  and  held  there 
in  solution  during  the  wet  season.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer months  a  strong  evaporation  takes  place,  and  a 
glaze  or  crust  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  and  edgon 
of  the  water,  which,  when  collected,  ia  employed  by 
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the  Ueaelitn  and  gkaamken  of  Ktgfpt  Parallel 
with  th«  NatrOD  Lakn,  and  aeparatad  from  them  bj 
a  namw  ridge,  u  the  Bahr-bt-ia-Ma,  or  Waterkia 
Biver,  a  name  given  bf  the  Arabs  to  this  and  oHiar 
hollows  which  hare  the  appearance  of  faaring  once 
been  channels  iiir  water.  It  has  been  soimiaed  that 
the  lake  Hoeiis  ^Birhel^Ktromn)  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  Ueditammean  at  sonia  nmots 
period  bj  this  oatleL  The  Bahr-ta-la-Ma  nwitaJns 
agi^sed  wood.  (Wilkinaon,  Mod.  Egjgit  cmd  TiAu, 
Vol.  L  p.  300.) 

The  Talley  in  which  the  Natron  Lake*  are 
fmt.in»1^  was  denominated  the  Nitriote  ncme 
(v6im  Vrrpiirnt  or  Ntrpi^nit,  Sttah.  xriL  p.  803; 
Stq>h.  B.  f.  V.  Ntrpfau).  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  a  principal  seat  of  the  wonhip  of  Sen^>is, 
and  the  od/  nome  of  Aegjpt  in  which  sheep  wers 
sacrificed.  (Comp.  tUcrab.  &i<iini.  i.  7.)  The 
Serapeian  worship,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  westen  side  of  the  Mile  long  before  the  Si- 
nopio  deity  of  that  name  (Zeus  Sinopites)  wss  intro- 
dnced  from  Pontns  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  since  there 
was  a  very  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Bha- 
cotis,  the  site  of  Alezaddreia  (Tae.  HiiL  17.  83), 
and  another  still  more  celebrated  ootade  the  walls 
of  Memphis.  The  monasteries  of  the  Mitiiote  nome 
were  notcrioos  for  their  tigoraus  asceticism.  They 
were  many  of  them  stmog-bnilt  and  well-gnarded 
fortresses,  and  ofiisred  a  snccessfiU  resistance  to  the 
recruiting  spjgeants  of  Valens,  when  tfa^  attempted 
to  enforce  the  imperial  rescript  (Codl  Tktodot.  ziL> 
tit  I.  lez.  63),  which  decreed  that  mcoastio  tows 
shonld  not  exempt  men  from  serving  as  soldiers. 
(Photins,  p.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  255; 
Enstath.  ad  loe;  Pansan.  i.  18;  StnKzvii.  p.  807; 
Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  I  p  43.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MIVABIA,  a  city  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania 
Tanaconensis,  lying  N.  of  Cauca.  (/(m.  Ant.  p. 
435;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  432.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

NIVARIA  INS.  [FoBTUSATAX  Ins.,  YoL  I. 
p.  90«,  b.] 

NOAE  (Ndoi,  Steph.  B.:  Etk.  Noeubi,  Noaens: 
Noara),  a  city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  histoiy,  bat  is  found  in  Stepbanus  of 
Byiantinm  (s.  v.),  who  cites  it  (ram  Apollodoms, 
and  in  Pliny,  who  enomeratae  the  Noaei  amcog  the 
commnnities  of  the  totarior  of  Sidly  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
a.  14.)  We  have  no  doe  to  its  position,  bat  the  re- 
semblance of  name  readers  it  prabable  that  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  modem  vilUge  of  Noara,  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Neptunian  mountains,  about  10  miles 
from  the  Ma  and  13  firom  Tyndaris.  (Claver.  SiaL. 
p.  335.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NUJJRUS  (JXSfot),  a  river  of  Pannonia,  into 
which,  aooonling  to  Stnbo  (viL  p.  314),  the  Dravus 
emptied  itself  m  the  district  of  Segestice,  and  which 
thence  flowed  into  the  Danube,  afUr  having  received 
the  watan  of  another  tributary  called  the  CoUjas. 
This  river  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer ;  and 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dravus  flows  Erectly 
into  the  Danube,  and  is  not  a  tributary  to  any  other 
river,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  sogns 
mistake  in  the  text  of  Strabo.  (See  Oroskord, 
Straho,  vdl.  i  pp.  857,  552.)  [L.  8.] 

MOEQA  (Nofya),  a  small  dty  of  the  Aistures,  in 
HIspaoia  TarraooDensis.  Itwas  seated  on  the  coast, 
not  far  from  the  river  Melsns,  and  fixnn  an  estnary 
which  formed  the  boondaiy  between  the  Astnres  and 
Cantabri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Gi- 
joit.  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  6),  wbo  gives  it  the 
additional  name  of  Ucesa  (NeiyaovKciria),  places  it 


nola; 

in  the  territory  of  the  Cantabri.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 67 ; 
Meb^  m.  I ;  Plin.  iv.  2a  s.  34,)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOELA,  a  town  rf  the  Capcri  in  Hispania  Tatra- 
oooensis,  now  Noga  on  the  Tamibn.  (Plin.  ir.  20. 
s.  34;  in:ert,  voL  u.  pt  1.  p.  438.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

NOEODD'NUH  (NmAoviw),  waa  the  chief  d^ 
of  the  Diablintn  [IhABuam],  or  of  the  Anliidi 
Dianlitae,  as  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  texts 
ofPtolemy  (ii.  8.  §  7).  Then  is  no  doobt  that  the 
old  Gallic  name  of  the  town  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  people,  DiaUintes;  which  name  in  a  middle 
age  docBinent,  rsfenred  to  by  lyAnville,  is  written 
JMtiU,  and  hence  comes  the  connpted  name  Ju- 
ofasM,  a  small  place  a  fow  leagnes  £ram  Me^tnu. 
There  are  said  to  be  soma  Boman  rsoiains  at 
JaMnas. 

A  name  Nndionanm  oceois  ia  the  Theodooan 
Table  between  Anegoms  and  Subdinnnm  (Jfons), 
and  it  is  marked  as  a  capital  town.  It  uipears  la 
be  the  Noeodnnnm  of  the  Diablintea.  [0.  L.] 

NOEOHAGTJS  (Nw^/uryor),  a  town  of  Gdlia 
Lngdnnensis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Vadieaarii 
(PtoL  ii.  8.  §  16).  The  site  is  uncertain.  D'Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Fes,  a  name  apparently 
derived  finn  the  Vidocasses.  Othen  snppoee  it  to 
be  ffamUle,  apparently  becanse  NtamOo  means  the 
same  as  Noeomsgns.  [G.  L.] 

NOES  (Ni$Dt,  Herod,  iv.  49)  or  NOAS(VaIer. 
Flaoo:  vi.  100),  a  river  which  takee  its  soaice  in 
Uoont  Haemns,  in  the  territory  of  the  Coibya,  and 
flows  into  the  Danube.  It  has  not  been  satufac- 
torily  identified.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOIODEMOLEX,  a  place  m  the  connbry  cf  the 
Hehretil,  wUch  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to  1m  Vina 
CUlel,  near  NatfchittL  Foondatians  cf  old  build- 
ings, pilhus  and  coins  have  been  found  there.  One 
of  the  inscriptiona  cited  by  XJkert  (OoUiat,  p.  494) 
is :  "  Publ.  UartinslCles  Vetarsnua  Leg.  xxi  Ctvinm 
Moiodenolicis  euratar."  [G.  L.] 

NOIODITNUH.  [CoLoxiA  Equkstkis  Moio- 
DUHnx.] 

NOLA  (HA\a:  Etk.  VioKmot,  Noknus:  A'bfa). 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Campania,  sitoated 
in  the  interior  of  that  province,  ia  the  plain  between 
Ht  Vesnvins  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  distant  21  miles  from  Capua  and  16  from  Nd- 
ceria  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  109.)  Its  early  history  ia  very 
obecnn;  and  the  aooonnts  of  its  origin  are  contra- 
dictory, though  they  may  be  in  some  degree  reoon  - 
died  by  a  dne  regard  to  the  sacoeesive  popolatiaas 
that  occupied  tUs  port  of  Italy.  Hecataens,  the 
earlieat  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioaed,  appears  to 
have  called  it  a  dty  of  the  Anaonee,  whom  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  inhaUtanta  aif  this  port  of 
Italy.  (Hecat  op.  StqiA  Byn.  *.  v.)  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  have  received  a  Greek  eokny  from 
Cnmsa,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  anthority  of  Jnatin, 
who  calls  both  Noh  and  the  ndghbonring  Abells 
Chalddic  ooloniea  (Justin,  zz.  I);  and  this  is  cen- 
finned  by  Sillos  ItaKcns  (ChiMdinm  ^oioai,  ziL 
161.)  Other  authors  assigned  it  a  Tynhcnian  or 
Etruscan  origin,  though  they  diflered  widely  in  regud 
to  the  data  « ita  foundation;  some  writan  reAning 
it,  together  with  that  of  Capua,  to  a  data  aa  early  as 
B.  o.  800^  while  Cato  brought  them  both  down  to 
ape(iodasUt»asB.a47I.  (Veil.  Pst  L7.  Tha 
question  is  more  fully  discossed  nnder  the  artida 
CAPtiA.)  But  whatever  be  the  date  assigned  to  the 
eetaUisiunent  of  the  Etmscans  in  Campania,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  Nola  was  one  of  the  dties  which 
they  then  oocapied,  in   the  same  nuumer  as  tha 
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nnfchbonring  Cajxu  (FdL  U.  17);  tfaongh  it  is  most 
probable  that  tha  dtj  *btaAj  mated  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  statement  of  Solimis  that  it  was  fbonded 
hf  the  1)/riaiu  a  clearl/  emneoos:  perhaps,  as 
soggested  faj  Ifiebuhr,  we  ahoald  read  "  a  lyrrfaeois" 
ftr  "  a  Tyriis.*  (Solln.  2.  §  16;  Niebohr,  tdL  L  p. 
74,  note  S3S.)  We  hare  no  sccooat  of  the  mamer 
in  wUeh  N(da  aftorwards  passed  into  tha  hsoda  ef 
the  Sammtas;  bat  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  it 
speadiljr  foUoirad  in  this  respect  the  fiOe  of  Capna 
[Capua]  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  fint  wars  of  the  Bomans  ia  this  part  of  Itatj, 
a  Campanian  cit^,  occnpied  by  an  Osciin  people,  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Samnitee.  (Lit.  viii.  23.) 
Dionysins  also  intimates  clearly  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  at  this  period,  lika  the  Neapolitans,  a  Greek 
people,  though  he  tells  ns  that  they  were  moch  at- 
tached to  the  Greeks  and  their  iustitutions.  (Oionys. 
Fr.  XT.  5.  pi  2315.  B.) 

We  may  probably  infer  iiom  the  abore  statements, 
that  Nola  was  originally  an  Ausonian  or  Oscan  town, 
and  snhaeqnently  oocnjned  by  the  Etmscans,  in 
whose  bands  it  appears  to  hsTe  remainad,  like  Capna, 
until  it  was  conqoared  by  the  Samnit<i(i,  who  sufaae- 
qnently  assomed  the  name  of  Campanians,  abont 
B.  c  440.  The  eridence  in  &TOQr  of  its  hanng 
e«er  received  a  Greek  colony  is  Tsry  slight,  and  is 
certainly  outweighed  by  tha  cootraiy  teetimooy  of 
Becataeos,  as  weU  as  by  the  silence  of  all  other  Greek 
writers.  The  circnmstsnoe  that  its  coins  (none  of 
which  are  of  early  date)  have  naiformly  Greek  in- 
scriptions  (as  in  the  one  fignied  below),  may  be 
soffiaently  aooounted  for  by  that  attachment  to  the 
Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dionyains  as  chaiac- 
terising  tha  inhabitants.    (Dionya.  L  e.) 

The  first  mentico  of  Nola  in  history  occon  in 
B.  o.  338,  jnst  be&TB  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Somnita  War,  when  the  Greek  ciUes  of  PaUwpoIis 
ond  Neapolis  having  rashly  proToked  the  hostility  of 
Bome,  the  Nolans  sent  to  their  assistance  a  body  of 
2000  troops,  at  tha  same  time  that  the  Samnites 
foraished  an  auxiliary  force  of  twice  that  amount. 
(Lit.  viii.  23.)  But  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
disaffection  among  the  Palaepolitans;  and  the  Nolans 
retired  from  the  city  on  finding  it  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans.  {lb.  25,  36.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  proTocatioo  thus  given,  it  was  kmg  before 
the  Bomsss  were  at  kisore  to  avenge  themaelTes  oo 
Kola;  and  it  was  not  till  B.C.  313  that  they  laid 
siege  to  that  dty,  which  fell  into  their  bands  afiier  but 
a  ^ort  resistance,  (/d  ix.  28.)  It  appears  svtain 
that  it  oontinned  from  this  period  TirtDally  subject 
to  Bome,  though  enjoying,  it  would  seem,  the  privi- 
leged caodition  of  an  allied  dty  (Lir.  xxiiL  44; 
Feetns,  t.  v.  ifimicipimn,  p.  1 2  7) ;  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  subsequent  notice  of  it  in  histoiy  till  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  distinguished  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Boman  cause,  and  iat  its  snoceasfol 
renstanoe  to  the  aims  of  HannibaL  That  general, 
after  making  himself  master  of  Capna  in  a.  a  216, 
hoped  to  redace  Nola  in  like  manner  by  the  co- 
operatioa  of  a  party  within  the  walls.  Bot  tfaongh 
the  lower  people  in  the  city  were  nady  to  invite  tibe 
Carthaginian  general,  the  senate  and  noblas  were 
fiutfafol  to  theaUianee  of  Bome,  and  seat  in  all  haste 
to  the  ptaelorliaiceUns,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
city  with  a  consideraUe  fbecai  Hannibal  in  cone»- 
qnence  withdrew  from  befcn  tha  walls;  but  shortly 
after,  bavii^  taken  Nnceria,  he  renewed  the  attempt 
npon  Nola,  and  omtinned  to  threaten  the  dty  for 
some  time,  until  Haicdlos,  by  a  sudden  sally,  in- 
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flicted  npon  him  consideraUe  loss,  and  led  knn  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  (lir.  xaiii.  14 — 17;  Plat 
Mate.  10,  II ;  Eutn».  iiL  \i;  Jlor.  iL  6.  J  29.) 
The  advantage  thru  ntrtaimtil.  tluagh  iaeoaadenUe 
in  itself,  was  of  importanoe  ia  saatsring  the  sfirits  «f 
the  Boinana,  which  had  baan  alwiast  enshed  by  re- 
peated deftats,  and  was  in  eaoseqimee  Bagnified 
into  a  great  Tisto^.  (Lit.  {,  e.;  SiL  ItaL  xL  270— 
180.)  The  next  year  (B.C.  215)  Baadbal  agaiD 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Nola,  to  wUck 
he  was  enooniagsd  by  fresh  weatuies  frcm  tke  de- 
moeratio  party  within  tha  dty;  bat  he  was  again 
antidpated  by  the  Tigilanoe  of  Mswielhia,  and,  having 
SBcamped  in  the  neighbonrhood  cf  the  tow»,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  regnbr  siege,  was  attacked  aad  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  gennal  (Liv.  niii  39,  42 — 
46;  Pint,  itfore.  IS.>  A  thhd  attempt,  m  tke  fol- 
lowing year,  was  not  more  snocessfbl;  sad  by  thea* 
successive  defences  the  dty  earned  the  pniae  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Silius  Italiois,  who  calb  it  "  Fben» 
non  pervia  Kola.'    (SI.  Ital.  viii.  534.) 

Kola  again  bears  a  oonspicnons  part  in  tie  Socisl 
War.  At  tha  oatbresk  of  that  contest  (b.  c  Ml)  it 
was  protected,  as  a  phue  of  importance  frtart  its 
proximity  to  tlie  Samnite  fivatier,  by  a  BomaB  gar- 
rison of  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  thepnetor 
L.  Fostomias,  bat  was  betiayed  into  the  huids  of 
the  Samnite  leader  C.  Papins,  and  became  firan 
thenceforth  one  of  the  diief  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites  and  their  allies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Lir, 
£j»<.lxxiiL;AptHan,  ACL4S.)  Thuawefindit 
in  the  folhnring  year  (b.  o.  89)  a^rding  shelter  tO' 
the  shattered  remains  of  tbe  anny  of  L.  Cluentius, 
after  its  defeat  by  Sulla  (Appian,  I.  c.  60);  and  even 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  nations  had  made 
peace  with  Borne,  Nob  ttiH  held  out;  and  a  Roman 
army  was  still  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  dty,  when 
the  dril  war  first  broke  out  between  Manns  and 
Sulla.  (VeU.  Pat  iL  17, 18 ;  Died,  xxxvii.  Exc  Phot, 
p.  540.)  Tbe  new  turn  thus  given  to  affairs  for  a 
while  retarded  its  fidl :  the  Sminites  who  were  de- 
fending Nola  joined  the  party  of  Uarius  and  Cinna; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  final  triumjdi  of  Sulla, 
and  the  total  deatmction  of  the  Samnite  power,  that 
the  dictator  was  able  to  make  himsdf  master  of  the 
refractoiy  dty.  (Liv.  Epit  Ixzxix.)  We  cannot 
donbt  that  it  was  severely  pnnished:  we  learn  that 
its  foitile  tanitoty  was  divided  by  Bulla  amcog  hia ' 
victorioos  soldiers  (JAb.  Voleit.  p.  236),  and  the  old 
■nhaUtanla  piob^ly  altogether  expelled.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  termed  a  Colonia  before  the  out- 
break of  this  war  (Liv.  £pit.  Ixxiii.);  but  this  is 
probably  a  mistake.  No  other  author  mentions  it  as 
soch,  and  its  existenos  as  a  munidpnm,  retaining  its 
own  institutions  and  the  oss  of  the  Oscan  bmgnage, 
is  distinotly  attested  at  a  period  long  snbseqnent  to 
the  Second  Funic  War,  by  a  remarkable  inscription 
atill  extant  (UammaeD,{7ii(tr/(aJ.i>ialp.  125.)  It 
afterwards  received  a  second  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  a  third  under  Vespasian ;  hence  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  Cdoniae  of  Campania,  and  we  find  it  m 
inscriptioos  ss  Ute  as  the  time  of  Disdetian,  bearing 
the  titles  of  "  Cokmia  Felix  AngusU  Kolana.*  (Z46. 
Colom.  I  c;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Zumpt,  <U  Colon,  pp. 
254,  350;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  473.  9,  pi  1085. 14.) 

It  was  at  Kda  that  Augustus  died,  on  Ins  return 
from  Beneventum,  whither  he  had  aoeompaoied 
Tiberins,  A.  D.  14;  and  from  thence  to  Bovillae  hie 
funeral  prooeesion  wss  attended  by  the  eenatora  of 
the  dtiea  tbrongh  which  it  passed.  (Suet  Avg.DS; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  29, 31 ;  Tac.  i4nn.  i.  5 ;  Veil.  Fat  ji. 
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123.)  The  boose  in  which  he  died  wu  afterwuds 
oooaecrated  u  a  temple  to  hb  memorj  (Dion  Cue. 
Iri.  46).  From  ttiis  time  we  find  no  biatorical  men- 
tion of  Nola  till  near  the  doae  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
bnt  there  i>  no  donbt  that  it  oontinned  tbronghont 
this  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  floorishing  and 
considerable  cities  of  Campania.  (Slrab.  T.  pp.  247, 
249 ;  Ptol.  iil  1.  §  69 ;  Itm.  JrK.  p.  109 ;  Orell.  /n«er. 
2420,  3855,  &c.;  Homnuen,  Inter.  R.  N.  fp.  101 
— 107.)  Its  territorf  was  rav-aged  b;  AJaric  in 
A.  D.  410  (Angustin,  Cie.  Dei,  u  10);  bat  the  citj 
itself  woold  seem  to  have  escaped,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  still  yvrf  wealthy  ("  urin  ditissima  ')  as  late 
as  iL  D.  455,  when  it  was  taken  bj  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  who  totally  dcstrojed  the  citjr,  and 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  into  captiri^.  (flut  MiieM. 
XT.  pp.  552,  553.)  It  is  probable  that  Nola  never 
ncorered  thia  blow,  and  sank  into  comparatin  in- 
significance in  the  middle  ages ;  bat  it  nerer  ceased 
to  exist,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  10,000  souls. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  the  ancient  citj  was 
sitoated  on  the  same  aite  with  the  modem  one.  It 
is  described  both  bj  Lirj  and  Silias  Italicos  as 
standing  in  a  lerel  pUin,  with  no  natnial  defencee, 
and  owing  its  strength  as  a  (brtrees  solelj  to  its  walls 
and  towers  (lit.  xxiiL  44;  Sil.  ItaL  xii.  163);  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  the  more  remarkable 
that  it  shuold  have  held  oat  so  long  sgainst  the 
Boman  arms  in  tbe  Social  War.  Scarcelj  any  re- 
mains of  tbe  ancient  citj  are  now  visible;  bat 
Ambrosias  Leo,  a  local  writer  of  the  ea^lj  part  oS 
the  16th  centui;,  describes  the  remains  oC  two  am- 
phitheatres as  still  existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as 
tbe  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings,  which 
he  considered  as  temples,  beautiful  mosaic  pavements, 
&C.  (Ambrosii  Leonis  de  Urbe  Nola,  i.  8,  ed.  VenoL 
1514.)  All  these  have  now  disappeared;  but  nu- 
merous inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  spot,  are  still  preserved  there,  together  with  the 
interesting  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language,  actnall; 
discovered  at  Abella,  and  thence  commonly  known  as 
the  Cippus  Abellanua  [Abblla].  Frxrni  this  carious 
monument,  which  records  the  terms  of  a  treatj  be- 
tween the  two  cities  of  Nola  and  Abella,  we  learn 
that  the  name  of  the  former  dtj  was  written  in  the 
Oscan  langnage  "  NuTla."  (Hommsen,  Unter.  Ital 
Oialdete,  pp.  1 19—127.)  But  the  name  of  Nola  is 
most  celebrated  among  antiquarians  as  the  place 
from  whence  a  oonntless  multitude  of  the  painted 
Greek  vases  (commonly  known  as  Etruscan)  have 
been  supplied  to  almost  all  the  museums  of  Korope. 
These  vases,  which  are  uniformly  found  in  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  in  all  proba- 
biiity  of  Greek  origin ;  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ductions of  native  art,  manu&ctured  on  the  spot,  or 
as  imported  finom  some  other  quarter;  bat  the  Utter 
supposition  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  probable. 
The  great  love  of  these  objects  of  Greek  art  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Nola  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  strong  Greek  predilections  o{ 
the  inhabitants,  noticed  by  Dionysius  (£zc.  Leg.  p. 
2315),  without  admitting  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
colony,  for  which  (as  already  stated)  there  exists  no 
sufficient  authority.  (Kramer,  iber  dm  SlyL  u.  die 
Herkunfl  Griechiichm  ThongefSMt,  pp.  145 — 159 ; 
Abeken,  MiUtl  Italien,  pp.  339 — 339.) 

Noki  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
see  of  St.  Paulinos  in  the  5th  oentnry ;  and  also  as 
the  place  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  use  of 


NOUENTUll 

bells  was  first  introduced  in  chnrehea;  wbanoe  wcra 
derived  the  names  of  "  nola  "  and  "  campana,"  osnally 
applied  to  such  bells  in  the  middle  ages.  (Da  Cange, 
Glouar.  t.  r.) 

The  territory  of  Nola,  in  common  with  all  the 
Campanian  plain,  was  one  of  great  nataral  fertility. 
According  to  a  well-known  anecdote  related  by  Aulns 
Gellius  (vii.  20),  it  wsa  originally  mentioned  with 
great  praise  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgics  (iL  225);  bat 
the  people  of  Nola  having  given  ofience  to  the  poet, 
he  afterwards  struck  out  the  name  of  their  city,  and 
left  the  line  as  it  now  stands.  [E.  H.  B] 


coia  or  KOI.A. 

NOLIBA  or  NOBILI,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  probably  situated  between 
the  Ansa  and  Tagus ;  bnt  its  site  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxxT.  22).  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOMADE&    [NuMiDiA.] 

NOMAE  (Siiuu),  a  town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only 
by  Diodorus  (xi.  91)  as  the  pUce  where  Dncetius 
was  defeated  by  the  Syracosans  in  B.  c.  451.  Its 
site  is  wholly  tmcertain.  Some  authors  identify  it 
with  Noae  [Noae]  ;  bnt  there  is  no  aathority  for 
this.  [E. H.  B] 

NOMENTUM  (SAiurror :  Eth.  Nuiiintns, 
Steph.  B. ;  Nomentanns :  Mmbma),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latiom,  situated  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  about 
4  miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  14}  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Via  Nomentana.  It  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  according  to  the  ex- 
tension given  to  that  district  in  later  times,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  reckoned  a  Sabine  town;  but 
the  authorities  for  its  Latin  origin  are  deciuve. 
Virgil  enumerates  it  among  the  colonies  of  Alba 
(Jen.  vL  773);  and  Diouysius  also  calls  it  a  colony 
of  that  city,  foiinded  at  the  same  time  with  Crus- 
tumerium  and  Fidenae,  both  of  which  in  frequently, 
but  erroneously,  called  Sabine  cities.  (Dioni-s.  ii. 
53.)  Still  more  decisive  is  the  circumstance  that 
its  name  occurs  among  the  cities  of  the  Prisci 
Latin!  which  were  reduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin 
(Lir.  L  38 ;  Dionys.  iii.  50),  and  is  found  in  the 
list  given  by  Dionytins  (v.  61)  of  the  cities  which 
condnded  the  lesgoe  against  Rome  in  B.  c.  493. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Nomentom  was, 
at  this  period,  one  of  the  30  dties  of  the  Latin 
League  (Niebiihr,  vol  ii.  p.  17,  note);  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
bines. It  is  again  mentioned  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Fidenates  and 
their  Etrnscau  allies ;  and  a  victory  was  gained  under 
its  walls  by  the  dictator  Servilius  Priscos,  B.  c.  435 
(Liv.  iv.  22,  30,  32)  ;  but  tbe  Nomentani  them- 
selves are  not  noticed  as  taking  any  part  They, 
however,  joined  with  the  other  dties  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  a  338 ;  and  by  the  peace 
which  followed  it  obtained  the  fall  rights  of  Roman 
dtizens.  (Liv.  viu.  14.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  Nomentum  in  history;  but  it  seems  to 
have  continued  a  tolerably  floorisliiog  town ;  and  we 
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find  it  ntaining  iU  municipal  priTilega  down  to  * 
late  period.  Its  tetritoi;  wu  fertik,  and  |ndnced 
excellent  vine;  which  is  celebrated  by  ■araral 
writen  for  its  qnalitx  as  well  as  its  abondanoe. 
(Plin.ziT.4.  s.  5;  Colnm.  Ji.  Ji.  iii.  3;  Atheo.  i.  p. 
27,  b;  IXartial,  z.  48.  19.)  Seneca  had  a  coontiy 
house  and  fium  than,  as  well  as  Uaitial,  and  bu 
friends  Q.  Oridios  and  Nepos,  so  that  it  saenis  to 
haTe  been  a  place  of  some  resort  as  a  coontt;  retire- 
mant  for  people  of  qniet  habits.  Uartial  ccntraata 
it  in  this  respect  with  the  apleDdoar  and  lozorj  of 
Baiaa  and  other  tuhionabls  watering-places ;  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  like  manner,  tanns  the  tUU  of 
Atticas,  at  Nomentnm,  "  nisticnm  pnediom.'  (Sen. 
£p.  104 ;  Martial,  Ti.  27, 43,  z.  44,  ziL  57  ;  Nep. 
AU.  14.) 

Eren  nnder  the  Bocum  Empire  there  is  mach 
discrepas<7  between  onr  authorities  as  to  whether 
Nomentom  was  to  be  reckmed  a  Latin  or  a  Sabine 
town.  Strabo  aacribas  it  to  the  latter  people,  whose 
territot;  he  describes  as  extending  bom  the  Tiber 
and  Nomentnm  to  the  ocofines  of  the  Vestini  (r.  p. 
22S).  Flinjr,  who  appears  to  hare  considered  the 
Sabinaa  aa  bomded  bj  the  Anio,  natorally  includes 
the  Nomentani  and  Fidenates  among  them  (iii.  12. 
a.  17);  thoogh  he  elsewhere  ennmentes  the  former 
among  the  still  existing  towns  qf  Latimn,  and  the 
latter  among  those  that  were  extinct  In  like  man- 
ner Virgil,  in  enumerating  the  Sabine  followers  of 
Clausos  (ilea.  vii.  712),  includes  "  the  dty  of  No- 
mentam,"  though  he  had  elsewhere  exprenal  j  assigned 
its  foundation  to  a  ookmy  from  Alba.  Ptolemy  (iii. 
1.  §  62)  distinctly  sssigns  Nomentnm  ss  well  sa 
Fidenae  to  Latium.  .tehitectnrsl  fragments  and 
other  existing  remains  prove  the  continued  prosperity 
of  Nomentum  under  the  Soman  Empire:  its  name 
is  found  in  the  Tabula;  and  we  learn  that  it  became 
a  biahop's  see  in  the  third  century,  and  retained  this 
dignity  down  to  the  tenth.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  Tillage,  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Men- 
taaa  or  Lamealxam,  a  corruption  of  Ciritas  Nomen- 
tana,  the  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  stands  im  a  small  bill,  somewhat 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  Via  Nomentana,  and  probably  occupies  the  same 
situation  as  the  ancient  Sabine  town:  the  Boman 
one  appeals  to  have  extended  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  along  the  high  road,  which  seams  to  JiSTS  passed 
through  the  midst  of  it. 

The  mad  leading  from  Boms  to  Nomentnm  was 
known  in  sncient  times  ss  the  Vis  Nomentana. 
(OrelL /fuer.  208;  Tab.Ptut.)  It  issued  finn  the 
Forts  Collins,  where  it  separated  from  the  Vis 
Salaria,  crossed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  (known  as  the 
Poos  Nomentsnns,  snd  still  called  Ponta  Lamtn- 
taaa)  immediately  below  the  celebrated  Mans  Sacer, 
and  from  thence  led  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  No- 
mentnm, passing  on  the  way  the  site  of  Ficules, 
from  whence  it  had  preriously  derived  the  name  of 
Via  Ficulenas.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Lir.  iii.  52.) 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  or  other  un- 
questionable marks,  trace  its  course  with  accuracy 
throoghont  tlus  distance.  From  Nomentnm  it  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  to  Eretum,  where  it  rejraned 
the  Via  Salaria.  (Strab.  I  c)  The  Tabula  gives 
the  distance  of  Nomentnm  from  Borne  at  ziv,  H.  P. ; 
the  nal  distance,  according  to  Nibby,  is  half  a  mile 
moro.  (Nibby,  Dmtorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  vol.  iii. 
p.  635.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOTHA.    [Ltcabds.] 

MOMISTEmUM  QioiuirHifiw),  a  town  in  the 
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ooontiy  of  the  Uaroomanni  (fotenua),  not  &r  from 
the  banks  of  the  Albis  ;  but  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  (PtoL  iL  1 1.  §  29 ;  Wilbebn,  Germamen, 
p.  222.)  [L.  S.] 

NONA'CBIS  (N^MUcpu :  EA.  Nemwp&mf ,  Vu. 
roKfitii).  I.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Fheneatis,  sod  NW.  of  Pheneus,  which  is  said  to 
hare  derived  its  nama  from  Nonaoris,  the  wife  of  Ly- 
oaon.  From  a  lofty  rock  above  the  town  deaoended 
the  waters  of  the  river  Styx.  [Sryz.]  Pliny  speaka 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Tlu  place  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Psnsaniss,  and  there  is  no  trsce 
of  it  at  the  present  day.  Leake  conjectures  that  it 
may  have  occupied  the  rite  of  Uetorighi.  (Herod. 
tL74;  Pan8.viii  17.  §6;  Staph.  B.  «.  «.;  Plin. 
hr.  S.  s.  10 ;  Sen.  d.  N.Wl.  ii;  Leake,  Uorta, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  165, 169.)  From  this  pUce  Hermes  is 
called  Nonacriatei  (Vityiupidnit,  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.), 
Evander  Nonaeriut  (Ov.  Feut  r.  97),  Atalanta 
NoHocria  (Ov.  Mtt.  viii.  426),  and  Callisto  Ifo- 
luuTtna  ni^(Ov.ilfetiL  409)  in  the  general  sense 
(tf  Arcsdisn. 

2.  A  town  of  Arcsdia  in  the  territory  of  Orcho- 
menns,  which  formed,  together  with  Callia  and 
Dipoena,  a  Tripolis.     (Fans.  viiL  37.  §  4.) 

NOOBDA.    [Nearda.] 

NORA  (Vipa:  £A.  liuparit,  Stepb.  B. ;  No- 
rensis:  Capo  di  PtiU),  a  city  of  Sardinia,  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  on  a  promontory  now 
called  the  Capo  di  Pula,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Ca- 
gUari.  According  to  Paussniss  (x.  17.  J  5)  it  was 
the  most  sncient  city  in  the  island,  having  been 
founded  by  an  Iberian  colony  under  a  leader  named 
Norax,  who  was  a  grandson  cf  Geryones.  Without 
attaching  much  value  to  this  statement,  it  seems 
clear  that  Nora  was,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  nativea,  a  very  ancient  city,  as  well  ss  one  of 
the  most  cinisiderable  in  later  times.  Pliny  notices 
the  Norensee  among  the  meet  important  towns  of 
the  islsnd ;  snd  their  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
frsgmenta  of  Cicero's  oration  in  defence  at  H.  Ae- 
milins  Scanms.  (Cic.  pro  Scour.  I,  2,  ed.  OrelL ; 
Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Ftol.  iii.  3.  §  3.)  The  position 
of  Nora  is  correctly  given  by  Ptolemy,  though  his 
authority  had  been  discarded,  without  any  reason, 
by  several  modem  writers ;  but  the  site  has  been 
clearly  established  by  the  recent  researches  of  the 
Cotnte  de  la  Marmora:  its  ruins  are  still  extent  on 
a  small  peninsular  promontory  near  the  village  of 
Pula,  marked  by  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Effiuo, 
which,  M»  we  learn  from  eoclesisstical  records,  was 
arected  on  the  ruins  of  Nora.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  ancient  quays  on  the 
port,  are  still  visible,  and  confirm  the  notion  that  it 
vras  a  place  of  importance  nnder  the  Boman  govern- 
ment Several  Latin  inscriptions  with  the  name  of 
the  city  snd  people  have  also  been  found;  and  others 
in  the  Phoenician  or  Funic  character,  which  must 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation 
of  Snidinia.  (De  la  Maimora,  Fojio^  tnSariiagoe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

The  Antonme  Itinerary  (pp.  84, 84),  in  which  the 
name  is  written  Nnra,  gives  the  distance  from  Cara- 
Ub  as  32  M.  P.,  for  which  we  should  certainly  read 
2  2 :  in  like  marmer  the  distance  from  Sulci  should  be 
59  (instead  of  69)  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
tfue  distance,  if  we  allow  for  the  windings  of  the 
coast    (De  la  Marmon,  ib.  p.  441.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

NOBA  (ri  NaSpa),  a  mountain  fortress  of  Csppa- 
dxia,  on  Uis  frontiers  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  foot  of 
1  lount  Taurus,  u>  which  Enmenes  was  for  a  whole 
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vintar  beck;^  bf  AatigoDiu.  (Siod.  zniL  41; 
flat  Sum.  10;  Cora.  Ncp.  £um.  5;  Stnb.  zii.  pi 
537.)  Ib  Stnbo'i  tima  it  m*  eaUad  MeroMni 
(NiipMW^f ),  and  wrred  u  *  tnuarj  to  Seino*, 
who  mi  itriTing  to  obtain  Uw  aoTsnigii^  of  Cap- 
padoeia.  [L.  &] 

NOBBA  (N«r«a:  Ai  Vttfttaiia,  Norbami: 
Iftnma),  an  aaciant  oitj  of  TatinT.  atnatad  on  tha 
boidar  if  tlx  Vabcian  mountaina,  orariookiiig  tha 
Fontina  Manbei,  and  abost  midwaj  batman  Coca 
and  Satia.  There  aaama  no  doabt  tbat  Nari»  waa 
an  anciaat  Latin  dlj;  its  name  ia  foond  in  tha  list 
given  by  Diiao;iiaa  «f  the  tliiity  citiea  of  tha  Laagna; 
and  again,  in  another  janage,  ha  axpnsalj  oaUa  it 
a  atj  of  the  Latin  nation.  (DionTa.  t.  61,  viL  IS; 
Miebnhr,  toI.  it  note  11 .)  It  aiipean,  indeed,  cer- 
tain thU  all  tha  three  dtiaa,  Cora,  Noiba,  and 
Setia,  vera  originallj  I«tin,  before  ^Mj  fell  into 
the  handa  of  the  Volaciana.  The  atatament  that 
Norfaa  teoeired  a  &eah  cokny  in  b.  a  492,  inime- 
diatetx  after  tha  eonclnaion  of  the  leagtw  of  Bame 
with  the  Latina,  pdnti  to  tha  naoeaaitj,  already  felt, 
of  atreagthenlng  a  poaitian  of  mnch  importance, 
which  waa  well  calenlated,  aa  it  ia  ezpnaaed  by 
Livy,  to  be  the  dtadal  of  the  anmonding  coontiy 
("  quae  arz  in  Pomptino  eaaet,"  Lit.  ii.  34;  Diouys. 
vii.  13).  Bat  it  eeeoia  pnbabla  that  Motba,  aa  well 
ai  the  adjoining  dtiea  of  Cora  and  Setia,  fell  into 
the  handa  of  tha  Volaciana  dnring  the  height  of 
their  power,  and  reoelTed  a  fieah  colony  on  the 
breaking  np  of  the  latter.  (Niabnhr,  tdL  u.  p.  108.) 
For  it  is  impoasible  to  bdiare  that  theae  atmog 
fortnsaai  had  cootinned  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonuuia 
and  Latins  thiooghont  their  wan  with  tha  Vol- 
aciana 80  nmeh  nearer  home;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  their  namea  reappear  in  history,  it  is  as 
ordinary  "  coloniae  Lstinaa,*  and  not  as  independent 
cities.  Hence  none  of  the  three  are  mentioned  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  n.  u,  340,  or  the  aettJement 
of  aSiurs  by  tha  treaty  that  fallowed  iL  But,  jost 
before  the  breaking  oat  of  tbat  war,  and  again  in 
B.  o.  327,  we  find  tint  territoriea  of  Cora,  Horba,  and 
Getia  ravaged  by  their  ndghboora  the  PtiTetnatea, 
whoae  ineoiaiona  drew  npon  them  the  Teageaoee  «f 
Boms.  (Lir.  riL  4S,  TiiL  1, 19.)  Mo  farther  men> 
tioo  eecni*  of  Horba  till  the  period  of  the  Second 
Panic  War,  when  it  was  on  of  the  «ghtaen  Latin 
cdoDies  which,  in  B.  a  309,  cKpreeaed  their  readi- 
neaa  to  bear  the  continued  burthens  of  the  war,  and 
to  whose  fidelity  on  this  occasion  Livy  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  the  Boman  stat«L  (Lir.  zxvii.  10.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  choeen,  firam  ita  strong  and 
seclnded  position,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Carthaginian  hostages  were  kept,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  involved  in  this  servile  consphicy  of  the  yesr 
B.  o.  198,  of  which  the  neighboniing  town  of  Setia 
was  the  centre.   (Liv.  zxxii.  2, 26.)    [Setia.] 

Morba  played  a  more  important  part  daring  the 
dvil  wars  of  Marias  and  Sulla;  baring  been  oocur 
pied  by  the  partisans  of  the  former,  it  was  the  biit 
city  of  Italy  tbat  held  oat,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Praeneste  and  the  death  of  the  yonnger  Marina, 
B,  a,  83.  It  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hamjs 
of  Aemilias  Lepidos,  the  general  of  Salla;  but  tlhs 
garrison  put  tbemselvoB  and  the  other  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  and  set  firs  to  the  town,  which  was 
so  entirely  destroyed  that  the  conqaerorB  ooold  car  ry 
off  no  booty.  (Appian,  B.C.L  94.)  It  seems  oir- 
tam  that  it  was  never  rebuilt:  Strabo  amits  .til 
notice  of  it,  where  he  mentions  all  the  other  tow  na 
that  bordered  the  Pontine  Marshes  (r.  p.  237);  an  d. 
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though  Plmy  mentions  the  Mocbani  amoog  tha 
anstj]^  "  pepiUi'  of  Latioso,  in  another  paaai^  he 
nokiBs  Morba  amoag  the  citiss  that  in  his  time 
bad  ahngetksr  disap^arsd  (HL  5.  s.  >.  §§  64,  68). 
The  ahseon  of  all  subseqnant  notice  of  it  is  eon- 
firmsd  by  the  evidence  of  the  existing  lamaina^ 
which  belong  axclnsively  to  a  vny  early  ag«^  without 
any  tnues  cf  bnil^ings  that  eaa  be  nfenad  to  tlie 
psriod  of  the  Booum  ESnpirai 

The  existing  mins  of  Mivhe  are  oahbrated  as  saw 
of  the  moat  perfect  specineos  lemainiag  in  It»ly 
of  the  s^la  of  ooostraotioli  aammaaly  known  aa 
Cyekipean.  Qnat  part  ci  the  ciroalt  of  the  walle 
is  still  sotira,  eompcaad  of  very  maaaiTe  poiygaaal 
or  rudely  aquared  blocks  of  solid  limestone,  witliont 
regnUr  towen,  though  the  principal  ^ate  is  flanked 
by  a  rods  projecting  mass  which  serves  the  porpose 
of  one;  and  on  the  E.  aide  there  ie  a  gnat  sqnaie 
tower  or  bastion  projecting  considerably  in  admnee 
of  the  gaoiral  Inie  of  tha  walla.  The  poaitian  ia 
one  of  graat  natural  straogth,  and  the  defeneaa  haTe 
baao  akiUUly  adapted  to  the  natnral  ootlinea  of  tha 
bill,  ao  as  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
ground.  On  the  side  towards  the  Pontine  Marslira 
the  fell  ia  very  great,  and  aa  abnqtt  as  that  of  a 
cliff  on  the  sea-coast:  on  the  other  mdea  tha  aacarp- 
ment  is  lasa  ooasidenble,  bnt  still  enoogb  to  rander 
the  hill  in  great  measure  detached  from  the  adjoin, 
ing  Volsdan  monntaina.  The  only  remains  within  the 
eircnit  of  tha  ancient  walls  an  sans  feondations  and 
subsbmctions,  in  the  same  massive  style  of  ccnstmc- 
tioDsaths  walls  themselvis:  theee  probably  served  to 
snpport  tsmplas  and  other  public  buildings;  bnt  all 
traoBS  of  the  attuclurss  themselvaa  have  diaappeared. 
The  site  of  the  andent  city  is  whoOy  iminhabited,  the 
modem  viUage  of  Nanta  (a  very  poor  place)  being 
sitnated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  on  a  detached 
hill.  In  the  middle  ages  there  erase,  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  small  town  which  todr  the 
name  of  Ninfa,  baa  tha  aonma  of  the  river  of  the 
aama  name  (the  Mympbaens  of  Pliny),  ckae  te 
which  it  was  sitoatad;  but  this  was  destroyed  in  the 
13th  century,  and  ia  now  wholly  in  rains.  The 
temaina  of  Morba  am  described  and  illaatrated  in 
detail  in  the  fint  volnme  of  the  Atmtii  delt  IntU- 
tulo  di  CanUpondafaii  Areheahgisa  (Borne,  1829) ; 
and  views  of  the  vrslls,  gatea,  &e.  will  be  fenud  also 
in  Dodwell's  Pekugie  Sanamt  (fol.  Lend.  1834,  pL 
72— «0).  [E.  H.  a] 

NOBBA  CAESABL^'NA  or  CAESASKA  (N»p. 
(a  KourdfKio,  Ptd.  iL  5.  §  8,  viii.  4.  §  3),  a 
Boman  colony  in  Lositsnia,  on  the  left  bank  of  tha 
Tagos,  lying  MW.  of  Bmerita  Augnsba,  and  men- 
tiooed  by  PUny  (ir.  20.  a.  35)  as  the  Colonia  Mar- 
benais  Caeaariana.  It  is  the  modern  AlauUmti, 
and  still  exhibits  some  Boman  nmaias,  especially  a 
bridge  of  six  aivhei  over  the  Tagua,  built  by  Tra- 
jan. This  strncton  is  600  feet  long  by  28  broad, 
and  245  feet  above  the  osnal  level  of  tha  river.  One 
of  the  aichee  was  blown  up  in  1809  by  GoL  Uayne,  to 
prevent  the  French  from  passing ;  bat  it  was  re- 
paired in  1812  by  CoL  Stungeon.  It  is  still  a  strik- 
ing monument  of  Boman  magniBcenae.  The  archi- 
tect, Cains  Julius  Lacer,  was  buried  near  the  bridge ; 
and  at  its  entrance  a  chapel  still  exista  containing 
an  inscriptian  to  his  memory.  (Ford,  Himdbook  y 
Spam,  p.  373;  Grater,  /nscr.  p.  163;  Ifuratori, 
JVov.  Thtt.  Inter.  1064.  6  ;  Ukert,  vol.ii.pt.  1.  p. 
396;  Sestini,  MoMta  Fetus,  p.  14;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

MOBEIA   (N«/r4«a  or   Suprila),  the  ancient 
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oBfiti  «f  Q»  Tanriad  in  Norieam,  whioh  prariiiee 
■MBK  to  have  derired  its  name  6<m  it.  lie  town 
maBlnatadalittle  to  thaaonthof  therlrtrllDrina, 
<■  Hm  nad  firam  Virmram  to  Oritata,  and  fbnned 
tha  omtral  point  of  the  tnffic  in  gM  and  iron 
in  Norioom ;  for  in  ita  noghbonriiood  a  eonaidoabia 
quantity  of  gold  and  iron  vna  olitainad.  (Btrab.  t. 
p.  S14;  Tab.  Ant)  Tba  phoa  ia  wiMiritail  in 
hiataiy  on  aeeonBt  of  the  drfaat  than  nataiind,  in 
B.C:  IIS,  bj  Cn.  Carfao  againat  the  CimW,  and  on 
aeooont  of  iti  mffi  bj  tfaa  Boli  about  B.  a  S9. 
(Stxab.  L  e.;  Uv.  ^piL  a.  IxiiL;  Gaaa.  B.  G.  i.  5.) 
Pliny  (iii.  S3)  mmtiwia  Nonia  among  tha  towna 
whidi  bod  peiiidicd  ia  hia  tiaw;  bat  tbu  nrait  ba  a 
mistake,  fcr  Nonia  ia  atill  mantiooad  in  tba  Pentin- 
geriaa  Table,  or  alae  Pliny  coofgonda  tliia  {daoa  with 
another  of  the  aameaama.  The  ate  of  the  ancient 
Noraia  b  now  ooenpied  by  tha  town  of  tftmnark  in 
StTiia.     (Mnefaar,  fforiemt,  i.  p.  371.)     [L.  8.] 

NCntlCUM  (Norieoa  agv,  Napiie^),  a  eoimtiy 
«a  the  aooth  of  the  DanolM,  bordering  ia  tha  weat 
00  Bhaetia  aad  \^Bdelicia,  team  which  it  wna  aepa- 
nted  by  tba  river  Aenna ;  in  the  Bortfa  the  Danube 
aepaiated  it  from  Oennania  Kagna ;  hi  tfaa  east  it 
bordeied  on  Pannonia,  tha  Uons  Oeatina  finning  the 
boondaiy,  and  in  the  aoath  on  Pannonia  and  Italy, 
from  which  it  waa  divided  by  the  rirar  Scvna,  the 
Alpes  Cainkae,  and  meant  Oora,  It  acoordingly 
eompriaad  tha  modam  Upper  and  liOwar  .^wiria, 
between  the  Im  and  the  Dannbe,  the  greater  part  of 
S^pin,  CarmtUa,  and  porticaa  of  Car*u)la,Baiiaria, 
TynW;  and  tha  territory  of  AUw^.    (PtoL  iL  13.) 

The  name  Norismn,  ia  traced  by  loma  to  Noris,  a 
aon  of  Hereolee,  bnt  was  in  all  probability  darivad 
from  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  coontry.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Nbricmn  is  a  momitainau  country,  being 
snimunded  in  molt  parts  by  moantains,vSending 
their  ramifications  mto  Noricom  ;  while  an  Alpine 
nnge,  called  the  Alpca  Noricae,  travam  the  whole 
of  the  eoantry  in  the  direction  &xan  weet  to  east 
With  the  exception  of  the  north  end  soath,  Norioom 
has  scsKsly  any  plaina,  bat  nnmerooa  valleya  and 
rivers,  the  latter  of  whidi  are  all  tribatariea  of  the 
Danabei,  The  cHmate  was  on  tha  irfaole  rongh  and 
coM,  and  the  fisrtility  of  the  soil  was  not  veiy  great; 
bat  in  the  plaina,  at  a  distance  from  the  Alpa,  the 
character  of  the  eonntiy  was  diflbrentsnd  its  fertility 
greater.  (Isid.  Orig.  xiv.  4.)  It  is  probable  that 
tba  Bomans,  by  draining  manihfs  and  rooting  oat 
foiesta,  did  moch  to  inenase  the  prodnotiveneas 
of  the  ooontry.  (Comp.  Claodian,  BM.  6W.  365.) 
Bat  the  great  wealth  of  Norioam  conaisted  in 
its  metals,  ss  gold  and  iron.  (Stiab.iv.pp.a08,S14; 
Ov.  Mtt.  siv.  711,  &e. ;  Plin.  zzziv.  41  ;  Sidcn. 
ApoU.  V.  51.)  The  Alpea  Noricae  atill  contain 
nuuiaoiia  tracea  of  tha  mining  activity  diaplayad  by 
the  Bomans  in  thoea  parts.  Norican  iron  and  steel 
were  celebrated  in  sndent  timea  aa  they  atill  are. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  L  pi  307;  HoraL  Conn.  i.  16. 
9,  £pod.  zviL  71  i  Martial,  iv.  55.  12;  Botil.  Itta. 
L351,&e.)  Tbeprodnoaof  the  Norican  iron  mines 
aeems  to  fanve  been  soffident  to  snpply  tha  material 
for  the  mano&ctoriea  «f  arma  in  Pannonia,  Moeaia, 
and  Northern  Italy,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  of  Noricnm.  There  sre  also 
indications  to  show  that  the  Bomans  were  not  nn- 
awinmnted  with  the  sslt  in  which  the  oonntiy 
aboonda;  and  the  phut  celled  Salionoa,  whidi 
grows  abondantly  in  the  Alpea  Noricaa,  waa  well 
known  to  the  Bomans,  and  nsed  by  them  as  a 
perfome.    (Flin.  zzi.  20.) 
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The  inhabitants  of  Noricom,  called  by  the  general 
Norici  (Nopurat;  PUn.  iii.  28;  Polyb.  zxxiv. 
10;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  206,  20B),  were  a  Celtic  race 
(Sbab.  vii.  pp.  293,  296),  whose  ancient  name  was 
Tanriad  (TOn.  iii.  24.)  The  Cdtie  character  of 
the  people  is  snffideotly  attasted  also  by  the  namea 
of  aneial  Norican  tribes  aad  towns.  Abont  the 
year  B.  o.  58,  the  Beii,  a  kindred  raee,  emigrated 
fimm  Bcidiemom  and  settled  in  the  northeni  part 
of  Noricom  (Caea.  B.  6.  L  5).  Strabo  (v.  p.  213) 
deacribea  theee  Boii  aa  having  come  from  the  north 
of  Italy.  They  had  reaisted  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tonea,  hot  were  afterwards  completely  annihilated 
by  the  Getae,  and  their  ooontry  became  a  desert. 
Ptolemy  doea  not  menticn  difaer  the  Norid  or  die 
Bdi,  bat  eonmerates  several  arnaOer  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sevaeea  (Xtoicunt)  in  the  weat,  the  Alanni  or 
Halamii  CAAaurot)  in  the  sooth,  and  the  Ambiaontii 
CAfiCiir^rriai),  the  nihabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Isonta.  In  the  east  ths  same  anthorily  mentieoa 
the  Norid  (Nvpucol)  together  with  two  ether  small 
tribea,  the  Ambidravi  CAfiCiifaiPoi,  L  «,  dwdlen 
aboot  tiia  Dravns)  and  the  Ambil^  QA/itiXncol, 
or  dwellers  aboot  the  Licna  or  Lichias,  or  £eet).  It 
mnat  be  obeerved  that,  in  thia  ennmeration  of 
Ptolemy,  ths  Norid,  instead  of  fonning  the  great 
body  of  the  popolatkn,  wars  only  ooe  of  tha  six 
■miller  tribes. 

As  to  the  history  of  Noricom  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  know  that  at  first,  and  for  a  kog  time,  they  were 
governed  by  kings  (Caea.  £.  C  i.  18 ;  Strab.  vii.  pp. 
304,  313);  and  some  writers  speak  of  a  regnnm 
Noricom  eveo  after  the  ooontry  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  Empire.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  39,  109  ; 
Soet  Tib.  16.)  From  early  tunea,  the  Noricans  had 
carried  on  considerable  oommeroe  with  Aqnileis 
(Stiab.  hr.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314);  bnt  when  the 
Bomana,  under  the  command  of  Tiberins  and  Dmsos, 
made  themselves  mssteia  of  the  a^jdnbig  coun- 
tries sonth  of  ths  Danobe,  especially  after  the 
oonqueet  of  Bhastia,  Noricnm  also  was  sobdoed; 
and  aboot  B.  o.  13,  tiie  ooontry,  after  desperate 
straggles  of  its  inbahilanta  with  the  Bcmuns, 
was  oonqneied  by  Tiberina,  Dnuus,  and  P.  Silina, 
in  the  oonrse  of  one  sommer.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206 ; 
Dion  Case.  llv.  20.)  The  conntiy  was  then 
changsd  into  a  Boman  prorrinoe,  probably  an  im- 
perial one,  and  was  acoordingly  governed  by  a 
procorator.  (Tae.  Hiit  i.  II,  Aim.  iL  63.)  Partly 
to  keep  Noricnm  in  snbjeotion,  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect it  against  fordgn  invasions,  a  strong  body  of 
troops  (the  legio  n.  Italica)  was  stationed  at  Lan- 
raaeom,  and  three  fleets  were  kept  on  the  Dsnobe^ 
via.  theolaaaia  Comaginensia,  the  cl.  Arlapenais,  and 
the  cL  Lanreacensis.  Beads  were  made  Uiroagh  the 
coontty,  seversi  Boman  colonies  were  fimnded,  aa  at 
Laoraacom  and  Ovihba,  and  fortresses  wen  bnilt 
In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  province  of  Noricnm 
was  not  yet  divided;  bat  in  the  sobseqoent  division 
cf  the  whole  empire  mto  smaller  provinces  Noricnm 
wsa  cot  into  two  parts,  Noricnm  Bipense  (the 
northern  part,  along  the  Dannbe)yand  Noncnm  Hedi- 
temnenm  (embraofaig  tha  saotham  and  more  moan- 
tainooa  part),  eaeh  of  which  was  governed  by  a 
praeaea,  ths  whole  fonning  part  of  tha  dlooesa  of 
Ulyricmn.  (Not  Imp.  Ocad.  p.  5,  and  Orient  p.  5.) 
The  more  important  riven  of  Noricom,  the  Savus, 
Dkatvs,  Hubcs,  Ablafe,  lass,  JovAVtra  or 
laoHTA,  are  described  onder  their  respective  heads. 
Tha  andent  capital  of  the  ooontry  was  Nobsia; 
but,  besides  this,   the  coontiy  nndar  the  Bomaa 
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£inpin^  coDtained  a  gnat  vomdj  towm  of  mora  or  Im 
importanc*,  u  Boioddrhh,  Jotiacdm,  Otilaba, 
LioniA,  Laukkaocx,  Arelatb  or  Ablapb, 
Hamabx,  CanuM,  Bkdaium,  Jutavux,  Vmo- 
XDM,  Celbia,  AacKTOH,  LoRcnnf,  ud  Tbubhu. 

An  excellent  work  on  Noricnm  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomuu  u  Hnchar,  Dai  Simuei*  Noriaim,  in  two 
▼oIb.  Gnetz,  1825;  compue  (bo  Zenn,  Dia 
J)aa$dieM,  p.  240,  tee.  [L.  S.] 

MOROSBES.    [NoRosstn.] 

NOROSSL    [NOB088U8.1 

NOROSSUS  (Nipociror  Spot,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §§  5, 
11),  •  moontain  of  SiTthia  intra  Imanm,  near  which 
were  the  tribes  of  Nobosbbs  (JiofoaSttt)  NoBOSBi 
(tUfmraoi)  and  Cachaqab  (Kax^ETw).  It  mnst 
be  referred  to  the  S.  portion  Of  the  great  meridian 
chain  of  the  Ural  [£.  B.  J.] 

MOSALE'NE  (NoraX^rq),  a  town  oE  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  elope  of  Honnt  Amanna, 
in  the  district  called  Lavianesine.  (PtoL  t.  7. 
§  10.)  [L.  &] 

NOTI-CORNU  (N^ov  xtpas,  Stiab.  xvi.  p.  774; 
Ftol.  IT,  7.  §  11),  or  South  Horn,  wu  a  promontory 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Ftolemj  waa  the 
first  to  name  this  headland  Abomata.    [W.  B.  D.] 

NOTI-CORNU  (N^ov  ictpat,  Uanno,  op.  Gtogr. 
Onuc  Mm.  p.  13,  ed.  MUler;  PtoL  ir.  7.  §  6), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya.  The 
Greek  version  of  the  Toyag*  cf  Hanno  gives  the 
fullowing  statement:  —  "On  the  third  day  after 
our  departure  from  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  (Stir 
ixtfM),  baring  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire 
(previoasly  described),  we  arrived  at  a  bay  called 
the  iSoulhem  Horr>,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
en  island  like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  in 
this  lake  another  island,  full  of  savage  poople,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies 
were  hairy,  and  whom  our  interpreters  called  Go- 
rillae.  Though  we  pnisnsd  the  men,  we  could  not 
seize  any  of  them;  but  all  fled  from  us,  escaping 
over  the  precipices,  and  defecuing  themselves  with 
■tones.  Three  women  were,  however,  taken  ;  but 
they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and 
hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage.  We  did 
not  sail  further  on,  our  provisions  failing  us."  A 
(imilar  stoiy  is  told  by  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicns,  as 
quoted  by  Mela  (iii.  9;  comp.  Plio.  t.  1.)  These 
fires  do  not  prove  volcanio  action,  ai  it  mnst  be  re- 
collected th^  the  common  custom  in  those  countries 
—as,  for  instance,  among  the  Mandingoi,  as  reported 
by  Mnngo  Park— of  setting  fire  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  forests  and  dry  grass,  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  statements  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator.  In 
our  own  times,  the  island  of  Amsterdam  waa  set 
down  as  volcanic  from  the  same  mistake.  (Daubeny, 
Vokattoet,  p.  440.)  The  "  Chariot  of  the  Gods  ' 
lias  been  identified  with  Sagra;  the  distance  of 
thr«e  days'  sail  agrees  very  well  with  /Siierioro,  to 
the  &  k  Sitrra  Leone,  while  Hanno's  island  co- 
incides with  that  called  Macauiey  in  the  cliarts,  the 
pecnliarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has  on  its  &  shore, 
or  sea  face,  a  lake  of  pure  fresh  water  of  consider- 
able extent,  just  within  high-water  mark;  and  in- 
side of,  arid  close  to  it,  another  still  larger,  salt 
{Joitm.  Geog.  Soe.  voL  iL  pi  89.)  The  Gorillae, 
no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  anthropoid 
apes;  the  liai^mgot  still  call  die  "  Orsng-Uutan  " 
by  the  name  "  Toorilla,"  which,  as  Klnge  (op.  Mvi- 
Icr,  Le,'),  Ot»  latest  editor  of  Hanno,  observes,  might 


NOVABU. 

easily  assome  the  form  it  beut  in   the  GnA 
text  [E.B.J.] 

KOTIUM  (NiSrior  kpov,  Ptol.  it  S.  §  6),  tba 
SW.  cape  of  Irehmd,  now  Jfisssn  Bead.  (Camden, 
PL  13S6.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOTIUM.    [OALTiarA]. 

NOTIUM.    [CoLOPHOK.J 

NOVA  AUGUSTA  (SoouSauyaiim,  or  Noova 
Aiyoitrm,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town  cf  the  Aieraci 
in  H«p«ni«  Tanaocnensis,  the  site  of  which  cannot 
be  identified.     (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)        [T.  H.  D.j 

NOVAE  (Nooini,  PtoL  iiL  10.  §  10;  called 
NoCbI  by  Procop.  de  Aadif.  It.  11.  p.  308,  and 
Hierod.  f.  636;  and  Novensia  Civ.  by  Marcelliiu 
Cknm.  ad  an.  487),  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia  on  the 
Danube,  and  according  to  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  221) 
and  the  Not.  Imp.  (c  29),  the  station  of  the  legio  i. 
Italica.  It  is  identified  either  with  Notograd  or 
GotmbeU.  At  a  later  period  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Enstesinm.    (Jomand.  Get  18.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANA,  a  town  of  Pioennm,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iiL  IS.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  pkce  it  in 
the  neighbonriiood  of  Ascnlum  and  Cupra.  It  is 
probably  represented  by  lioiUe  di  ffme,  about  8 
miles  N.  of  yitoob'.  (ClaTer,/(aI.pL741.)  [E.H.B.] 

NOVANTAE  (NooubTcu,  PtoL  it  3.  §  7),  a 
tribe  in  the  SW.  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Cale- 
donia, occupying  TTfi^ftMsUrs.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Lbdoofibia  arid  Rbbioohiuii.     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANTARUM  PROMONTOBIUM  (Noouob.- 
tAc  ixpor,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  1),  the  meet  N.  point  of 
the  peninsnla  of  the  Novantae  in  Britannia  Barbara, 
now  ConiU  PokU,  in  WigtonMre.  (Marcian, 
p.  59,  Hudson.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANUS,  a  small  river  of  the  Vestini,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106),  who  pUoes  it 
in  the  territory  of  Pitinnm,  and  notices  it  for  the 
peculiarity  that  it  was  dry  in  winter  and  full  of 
water  in  summer.  This  circumstance  (evidently 
arising  from  its  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  the 
highest  Apennines)  seems  to  identify  it  with  the 
stream  flowing  firom  a  source  called  the  Laghetlo  di 
Vetofo.    (Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  281.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

NOVA'RIA  (Kouofla,  PtoL :  A^OKoro),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  Mediolanum  to  Vercellae,  at  the  distance 
of  33  miles  from  the  former  dty.  (/(m.  ^  nt.  pp.  344, 
350.)  It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Insnbres  (PtoL  iii. 
1.  §  33);  but  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to 
a  people  whom  he  calls  Vertaoomacori,  who  were  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Vooontii,  a  Ganlish  race,  according  to 
Pliny,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Cato,  a  Lignrian  one, 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  No  mention  is  fonnd  in  his- 
tory of  Novaria  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Empire 
a  considerable  municipal  town.  It  is  reckoned  by 
Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  70)  among  the  "  firmissima  Trans- 
padanae  legionis  mnnidpia'  which  declared  in 
fiivour  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  69 ;  and  was  the  native 
place  of  the  rhetorician  C.  Albucius  Silns,  who  ex- 
ercised municipal  functions  there.  (SneL  RheL  6.) 
Its  municipal  rank  is  confirmed  also  by  inscriptions 
(Gmter,  Inter,  p.  393.  8,  &c.);  and  we  learn  from 
Pliny  that  its  territory  was  fertile  in  vines  (xviL  23. 
s.  35).  After  the  lall  of  the  Western  Empire  Nova- 
ria is  sgain  mentioned  as  a  fortified  town  <^  some  im- 
portance; and  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  consider- 
ation under  the  Lombard  rule.  (Procop.  £.6.  iL  12; 
P.  Diao.  But  Lang.  vL  18.)  The  modem  city  of 
Navara  is  a  fiotuiahing  place,  with  about  16,000 
inhalulants,  but  has  no  ancient  remaina.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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KOVAS,  AD. 

NOVAS,  AD,  a  lortKn  of  Upper  Hoeste,  aitii- 
•tcd  oa  the  Danube,  and  on  the  nad  {rata  Vimi- 
nadam  to  Nioomedia.  (/(m.  ^lU.  pi  218.)  It 
lay  about  48  mUa  E.  of  the  fenner  of  tboee  towns. 
It  is  identified  with  KobtmbatB,  where  there  an 
still  traces  of  ancient  ibrtificaiioiu.     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVAS,  AD,  a  station  in  IllTricnm  (^nton. 
/(m.),  which  has  been  identified  with  Rmtmich  in 
the  InuuclU,  where  several  Latin  inscriptions  have 
been  found,  principally  dedications  to  Jujnter,  from 
soldiers  of  the  1st  and  13th  lepons,  who  were  quar- 
tered thei«.  (Wilkinson,  DtdmaHa  and  JHoiUe- 
megro,  voL  ii  p.  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KOVEH  CRASIS,  in  South  Gallia,  is  idaced  b; 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Lectoca  [Lbctoob] 
and  Acnnnm,  snppceed  to  be  ^iieoiMe  en  the 
Bhooe.  [6.  L.] 

MOVEM  PA6I  is  the  name  ghren  bj  Plin;  (iii. 
5.  a.  8)  to  a  "  populns  "  or  community  of  Etmria, 
the  site  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  Thej  are  gene- 
rally placed,  but  without  any  real  authority,  in  the 
neighboorhmd  of  Forum  ClodiL  (Dennis's  Etmria, 
Td.  u  p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOVE'SIDH,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
toe  Bhine,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^Hiit 
iv.  26, 33, 35,  &e.,  v.  22).  It  is  also  mentioned  )n 
the  Antooine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  There  is  no 
difficuhy  about  the  poeition  of  Novesinm,  which  is 
Neutt,  between  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cd&>)  and  Gel- 
dnba  (6eS  or  Gdlep).  [Gblddba.]  Novesiom  fell 
into  rains,  and  was  repaired  by  Juliaa,  A.  D.  359. 
(Amm.  Marc  zviiL  2.)  [6.  L.] 

MOVIUAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
after  Uoea  (Jfeun).  Hosa  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  between  Andomatunum  (Laagra) 
and  Tullum  (^Toid),  Movimagus  is  Neufchitatu,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  Moea  as  Meuvi,  but  the 
distance  in  the  Table  is  not  correct  [G.  L.] 

MOVIODU'NUU  (N(»i>Il)Sai>i>iJv).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Bitnriges,  in  Gallia.  Caesar,  after  the  captnre  of 
Genabnm  {Orleant'),  B.  c.  53,  crossed  the  Loirt,  to 
relieve  the  Boii,  who  were  attacked  by  Vercingetoriz. 
The  poaititsi  of  the  Boii  is  not  certain  [BouJ. 
On  his  march  Caesar  came  to  Moviodnnnm  of  the 
Bitariges  (A  G.  vii.  12),  which  surrendered.  But 
on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry  of  Vercingetoriz, 
the  townsmen  shut  their  gates,  and  manned  the 
walls.  There  was  a  cavalry  fight  between  the 
Ronuns  and  Vercingetoriz  before  the  town,  and 
Caesar  got  a  victory  by  the  help  of  the  German 
horse;  Upon  this  the  town  again  surrendered,  and 
Caesar  marched  on  to  Avaricnm  {Bourga"). 

Then  is  nothing  in  this  narrative  which  will  de- 
termine the  site  of  Noviodunum.  D'Anville  thinks 
that  Caesar  must  have  passed  Avaricnm,  leaving  it 
on  his  right;  and  so  he  supposes  that  Nouam,  a 
name  something  like  Noviodunum,  may  be  the  place. 
De  Valotis  places  Noviodunum  at  Ifemy-mr-Be- 
rmjon,  where  it  ia  said  there  are  remains  ;  but  this 
proves  nothing. 

2.  A  towncf  theAedni  on  theLoirei  Thaplace 
WW  afterwards  called  Nenmnm,  as  the  name  ap- 
pein  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  In  the  Table  it  is  cor- 
rupted into  Ebrinum.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  Ne- 
vimum  is  Neeert,  which  has  its  name  £ram  the 
Bttie  river  tfiivre,  which  flows  into  the  Loire. 

In  B.  c.  63  Caesar  had  made  Noviodunum,  which 
he  deecribea  as  in  a  convenient  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loin,  a  dep8t  (B.  G.  viL  55).  He  had  his 
hostages  then,  com.  Us  military  chest,  with  the 
monsy  in  it  allowed  hiin  from  home  fis  the  war,  his 
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osin  and  his  army's  baggage,  and  a  great  mmiber  of 
huiseo  which  had  been  bought  for  him  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  After  his  failure  before  Gergovia,  the  Aedui 
at  Noviodunnm  massacred  those  who  were  there  to 
look  after  stores,  the  negotiatores,  and  the  travellers 
who  were  in  the  place.  They  divided  the  money 
among  them  and  the  horses,  carried  off  in  boats  all 
the  com  that  they  could,  and  burnt  tbe  rest  or 
threw  it  into  the  river.  Thinking  they  could  not 
hold  the  town,  they  bnmt  it.  It  was  a  regular 
Gallic  outbreak,  performed  in  its  true  national  style. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  Caesar ;  and  it  may  seem 
that  he  was  imprudent  in  leaving  such  great  stores 
in  the  power  of  treacherons  allies.  But  he  was  in 
strait*  during  this  year,  and  probably  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  he  did. 

Dion  Cassins  (zl.  38)  tells  the  stoty  out  of 
Caesar  of  the  a&ir  of  Noviodunum.  He  states  in* 
correctly  what  Caeear  did  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
shows  that  he  neither  understood  bis  ori^nal,  nor 
knew  what  he  was  writing  abouL 

3.  A  town  of  the  Suessionea,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(£.  G.  ii.  12).  Caesar  (b.  c.  57),  after  leaving  the 
Azona  ^Aime),  entered  the  territory  of  the  Snes- 
siones,  and  making  one  day's  long  inarch,  reached 
Noviodunum,  wliich  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
and  a  broad  ditch.  The  place  snrrendmd  to  Caesar. 
It  has  been  coqjectuied  that  Noviodunum  Suessio> 
nura  was  the  place  afterwards  called  Augusta 
[Adodbta  SuSGSionuM],  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  {Soovtotevror).  I.  A  place  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Aemona  to  Siscia,  on  the  southern  bsnk  of  the  Savua. 
(PtoL  ii.  IS.  §  4;  /(in.  Ant.  p.  259;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Novmdom.)  Its  modem 
name  is  Noriffrad, 

2.  A  town  and  fortress  in  Lower  Hoena,  a  little 
above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides  itself  into 
several  arms.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  II.)  Near  this  town 
the  emperor  Vitlens  constructed  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube  for  his  expedition  against  the  Greuthungi. 
(Amm.  Marc,  zzvii,  1.)  Some  writers  have  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Noviodunum  is  the 
poiut  at  which  Darius  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built 
when  he  set  out  on  his  ezpedition  against  the 
Scythians.  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  of 
Celtic  origin.  According  to  tbe  Antonine  Itinerary 
(p.  326)  Noviodunum  was  the  station  of  the  legio  ii. 
Hercnlea,  while  according  to  the  "  Notltia  Imperii " 
it  had  the  legio  i.  Jovia  for  its  garrison.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place  had  been  destroyed,  but  they  were 
restored  by  Justinian  (Procop,  de  ^ed.  iv.  11 ;  comp^ 
Hierod.  p.  637 ;  and  Constant.  Porpb.  de  Them.  ii.  1, 
where  the  pUce  is  called  NaSuiSovrai  and  NaSiii- 
tttvyor).  The  Ciritas  Nova  in  Jomandes  (Get  5) 
is  probably  the  same  as  Noviodunum ;  and  it  ia 
generally  believed  that  its  site  is  occapied  by  the 
modem  Itacti  [L.  S.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (yioi6iutyos).  1.  A  town  in 
Gallia, which  afterwards  had  the  name  Lezovii  [Lex- 
ovu],  which  was  that  of  a  people  of  Celtica.  In 
the  Greek  tezt  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  2),  as  it  is  at 
present  printed,  the  word  Limen  (X>^4>')  is  pat 
after  the  name  Noeomagus.  But  this  is  not  true, 
for  Noviomagus  is  lAtieux,  which  is  not  on  the 
sea,  though  tfie  territory  of  the  Lezovii  eztended  to 
the  sea. 

2.  Afterwards  Nehetss,  in  Gallia,  the  capital  of 
the  Nemetas  or  Nemetai  [Nkmisisb.]     The  nama 
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fa  NaBoangns  in  Ptohmy  (u.  9.  §  17).  In  Am- 
nuanu  HucdUmu  (zt.  II,  zri.  S)  and  the  Nolitia 
Imp.it  oeenn  nndo' the  name  of  the  people,  MametM 
«r  Nenetae.  It  is  dow  Speiar,  near  the  smill  atnam 
called  Speiariaek,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine.  In 
aome  ef  the  lata  Notitiae  we  read  "  dritas  Nemetam, 
id  est,  Spinu"  (lyAnTille,  ffotiee,  4c.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Batavi,  ia  Uie  Dateh  town  of 
JV]rine;eit,eothe  Vahalis(traa{).  It  ia  marked  in 
the  TaMe  ai  a  chief  town.  D'AnviUe  obeerrea  that 
the  itatioQ  Ad  Dnodedmom  [DnoDBCimnt,  Ao] 
ia  placed  hj  the  Table  on  a  Bomaa  road,  and  next 
to  Koviemagna  ;  and  that  thia  showa  Uiat  Norio- 
maKna  had  a  territat7,  for  capital  places  u»d  to 
rackoB  the  distancea  from  their  city  to  the  limits  of 
thdr  territory. 

4.  A  town  of  the  Bitnrigea  ViTisd.  (PtoL  u.  7- 
§  8.)    [BrrusioBS  VtviBCL] 

5.  A  town  of  theRemi,  ia  {daeed  by  the  Table  on 
a  read  which,  leadiDg  tran  Dorooartonun  (AeMif )  to 
a  position  named  Hoea,  mnat  ansa  the  Ifoof  at 
Jfowon  [MosoMAOUs.]  Noriomagns  is  zii.  from 
Durocortomm,  and  it  ia  anppoaed  by  D'Anrille  to  be 
tratvOh. 

6.  A  town  of  the  Treriri,  is  pUced  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  ziii.  6om  TVier,  on  the  MokL  In  the 
TaUe  it  is  viii.,  bat  as  viij.  is  &r  from  the  tmth, 
D'Anrille  rappoeee  that  the  t.  in  the  Table  shoold 
be  X.  The  lircr  bends  a  Kood  deal  below  TWtr,  and 
in  one  of  the  elbows  which  it  forms  is  ^emui^s*, 
the  repieeentatiTe  of  Noviomsgna.  It  ia  mentioned 
in  Auaoniaa's  poem  (Jfojella,  r.  II): — 

"  NoTimagom  divi  castra  inclita  Cflnstantini." 

It  ia  aud  that  manyBoman  remains  ban  been  fbond 
at  Neumagtn. 

7.  A  town  of  the  Veromandoi.  In  the  Antonine 
Itia  thia  pUce  ia  fixed  at  37  H.  P.  fton  Soi-ont, 
and  34  H.  P.  from  Amiau.  Bnt  their  diatancea,  as 
D'Anrille  says,  are  not  exact,  for  Noriodnnmn  is 
Jfogon,  which  is  farther  from  Amims  end  nearer  to 
Soutota  than  the  Itin.  fixes  it  The  alteration  of 
the  name  Koriomagas  to  fTogon  is  made  dearer 
when  we  know  that  in  a  middle  age  docnment  the 
name  is  Noriomnm,  from  which  to  Nogon  the  change 
is  easy.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (Noiii/Kryoi,  PtoL  ii  S.  J  S8), 
capital  of  the  Begni  in  Britannia  Prima,  marked  in 
the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  472)  as  the  first  station  on  the 
road  from  Lmdim  to  DniOTemum,  and  a*  10  miles 
distant  from  the  former  town.  It  hss  been  Tariooaly 
placed  at  Woadeote  in  Surrey,  and  Bobeood  BiU  in 
Kent.  Camden,  who  adopts  the  former  site  in  his 
description  of  Surreg  (pi  192),  aeems  in  his  deaoip. 
tion  of  Kent  (p.  219)  to  prefer  the  latter ;  where 
on  the  little  river  Bmauboum,  there  still  remain 
traces  of  ramparts  and  ditches  of  a  Tast  extent 
Thia  ate  woald  also  agree  better  with  the  distanoea 
h  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIOBEGUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itia  on  a  road  from  Bnn^gala  (Bordeaux) 
to  Medialannm  Santonam  (Saiatet);  and  between 
Tamnnm  (TViinum  or  TaOmont)  luid  Mediolannra. 
D'Anville  sapposes  Norioregam  to  be  Sogtm  oo  the 
north  side  of  the  Otroude  ;  bnt  this  place  ia  qnite 
oat  of  the  direct  road  to  Samta,  as  D'Anrille 
adnuts.  He  hss  to  emect  the  distsnce  also  in  the 
Itin.  between  Tamnnm  and  Nonoregnm  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  distance  between  Talmon  and 
Aojion.  [G.  L.] 

NOVnm  (Nm«im>,  PtoL  a  6.  S  SS),  a  town 
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of  the  Attabri  in  Hiafania  ^intaaam,  iden- 
tified by  some  with  Porto  Mouro,  by  others  with 
Noj/a.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOnUS  (Nootof ,  PtoL  ii.  3.  $  S),  a  rirer  oo 
the  W.  coaat  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Caledonia, 
fiowing  hito  the  eatnary  Itnna  (or  Sohnoji  Firlh), 
now  the  Nith.  [T.  R  D.] 

NOVUM  COMUM.    [CoMtm.] 

NUAESIUM  (Noiniirioy),  a  town  of  Germany, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iL  II.  §  29).  It  was 
probably  aitnatcd  in  the  coontry  of  the  Chatti,  in 
the  neighboDrbood  of  /VAefar,  though  others  identify 
its  site  with  that  of  castle  Nieokui  in  WatpliaKa, 
iMiNekem.  (Wilhelm,  0ermaium,pL  188.)  [L.&] 

NUBA  LACU&    [NiouB.] 

NUBAE  (NoifCai,  Strab.  xxviL  pp.  78<,  819 ; 
PtoL  ir.  7.  §  30;  Staph.  B.  s.  v.;  also  NoiiCaSu  and 
Nav4iiJI<r;  Nnbei,  Plin.  Ti.  30.  a.  84),  were  a  negro 
race,  sitnatad  &  of  Meroe  on  the  western  aide  of 
the  Nile,  and  when  they  first  appear  m  history 
were  anposed  of  independent  elans  gonnied  by 
theur  sereral  chieftains.  From  the  Nnbae  is  derired 
the  modem  appellation  of  Nabia,  a  region  which 
properly  doee  not  belong  to  ancient  geography ;  yet 
the  andent  Nnbae  difierad  in  many  respects,  both  ia 
the  extent  of  their  coontry  and  then:  "«H""*'  cha- 
racter, from  the  modem  Nabians. 

Their  name  ia  Aegyptian,  and  came  from  the 
Nile-nlley  to  Enrope.  From  remote  periods  A»- 
gypt  and  Aethiopia  imported  fitxn  the  Rgiona  S, 
of  Meroe  ivory,  ebony,  and  gold;  and  gold,  in  tba 
language  of  Aegypt,  waa  Nonb;  and  thna  the  gold. 
prodndng  districts  &  cf  jlamiiar  (Meroe),  and  in 
Kordofim,  were  designated  by  the  merchants  trad, 
ing  with  them  as  the  land  of  Noab.  Even  in  tba 
present  day  the  Copts  who  live  on  the  lower  Nils 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  countzy  above  ilssoaaia 
(Syene)  Nubah, — a  name  indeed  diaownod  I7  thoea 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  of  which  the  origin  and 
hnport  are  unknown  to  those  wiio  give  it  Kor- 
dcjfan,  separated  from  Aegypt  by  a  deaert  which 
can  be  easily  crossed,  and  containing  no  ofasbcoctmg 
population  of  settled  and  warlike  tribes,  lay  almost 
within'view  of  Aethiopia  and  the  country  N.  of  it; 
and  the  Nabae,  though  of  a  different  race,  wei« 
fiuniliaily  known  by  all  who  drank  of  the  waters  of 
the  Lower  Mile:  The  ooenpaticna  of  the  Nabas 
bronght  them  mto  immediate  contact  with  the  mer- 
cantile ehusea  cf  their  more  dvilised  neigbboun. 
They  were  the  watar-carriers  and  catavao-gnidea. 
Th^  were  employed  also  in  the  trade  of  Libya  In- 
terior, and,  until  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Eastern 
Africa,  were  generally  known  to  the  andenta  as  a 
nomade  people,  who  roamed  over  the  wastes  between 
the  6.  of  Meroe  and  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Nor,  indeed,  ware  they  without  settled  hahitatioaa : 
the  ooontry  immediatdy  N.  of  Konhfa»  is  not  en- 
tirely banren.but  liee  within  the  limit  cf  the  periodic^ 
raina,  and  the  hamlata  of  the  Nubaa  were  scattated 
over  the  meadow  tncta  that  divide  the  npper 
branchea  cf  the  Nile.  The  independeoee  of  tha 
tribes  was  probably  owing  to  tbor  dispersed  haU- 
tations.  In  the  third  oeotoiy  a.  d.  they  seem  to 
have  beoome  more  oompaet  aud  oiriliaed;  for  when 
tile  Somana,  in  tlM  reign  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  886— - 
SOS,  withdrew  baa  the  Nile-valley  above  Philaa, 
they  placed  in  it  and  in  the  stations  up  tlie  river 
ooloniea  of  Mobatae  (Nubae,  VmlMhi)  from  the 
western  deeert  These  settlemeaits  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  the  present  Nubia.  Supported  by 
the  Bomana  who  needed  tlian  aa  a  harriar  i^aiaat 
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the  Waamjm,  and  ninfimed  bj  thtir  Idnclnd  iVom 
SW^  ciriliaBd  also  in  som*  meuore  by  tht  intro- 
dnction  of  Cbristianity  among  tbem,  theu  wandeiv 
ing  negroes  became  an  agricnltaral  laca,  maintained 
themselTea  against  the  rnder  tribes  of  the  eastern 
deserts,  and  in  the  sixth  centnry  a.  d.  were  firmly 
tatabliahed  as  fiu  S.  perhaps  ss  the  Second  CataiacL 
(Procop.  BeB.  Ptnic  L  c.  15.)  In  the  following 
oentoiy  the  Nubaa  were  ftr  a  time  nrerwhelmed  by 
the  Araba,  and  their  growing  civilisation  was 
checked.  Their  employment  as  carsTan-goides  was 
diminished  by  the  introdaction  cf  the  camel,  and 
their  numben  wen  thinned  by  the  increased  activity 
of  the  slave-trade;  since  the  Arabian  invaders  found 
then  (tardy  and  docile  negroes  a  marketable  oom- 
modity  ob  the  oppoaite  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Bat 
within  a  omtoiy  and  a  half  the  Nahaa  again  appear 
as  the  predominant  race  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  its 
trihatariea.  The  entire  valley  of  the  Nile,  firam 
Dougdla  indnsin  down  to  the  fircotier  of  Ae^pt,  ia 
in  tbar  hands,  and  the  name  Nobia  Vpean  {or  the 
first  time  in  geography. 

The  more  ancient  Nabae  were  settled  in  the  hills 
of  KordofoM,  SW.  of  Heroe.  (RUppell,  Smtm  tn 
ffiMai,  f.  32.)  The  langnage  of  the  Nubians  of 
the  Nile  at  this  day  is  radically  the  same  with 
that  of  northern  Kardofanj  and  their  numbers 
were  poasibly  nndenated  by  the  Gneks,  who  were 
acqnaintsd  with  snch  tribes  only  as  wandered  north- 
ward in  quest  of  service  with  the  caravans  from 
Coptos  and  Phihw  to  the  harbours  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  ancient  geographars,  indsed,  mention  the  Nu 
bae  as  a  scattoed  race.  Pliny,  Stiabo,  and  Ptolemy 
each  assign  to  them  a  difiiarent  position.  Ftdemy 
(iv.  6.  §  16)  diaseveis  them  inca  the  Nile,  doabtless 
crroDeoosly,  and  places  them  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains,  near  the  river  Gir  and  in  clow  contact 
with  the  Garamantas.  Strabo  (xvii.  p^  819)  speaks 
of  them  as  a  great  nation  of  Lybia,  dwelling  in  nu- 
merous independent  eommimities  between  the  lati- 
tude of  Heroe  and  the  great  bends  of  the  Nile,- 
L  &  in  Domgola.  LasOy,  Pliny  (vL  SO.  s.  84) 
■eta  them  8  days  W.  of  the  ialaod  of  the  Sembenitas 
^Samaar),  All  these  acooonta,  however,  may  be 
reoondlad  by  assuming  Kordo/an  to  have  been  the 
anginal  home  of  the  Nubaa,  whence  they  stretched 
tbonaalTas  N.  and  W.  accordingly  as  they  found 
mom  for  tillage^  caraTan  lootas,  or  weaker  tiibes  of 
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The  Pharaohs  made  many  tattlements  in  Nnbia, 
and  a  considerable  Aegyptian  population  wia  intn- 
dnoed  anMng  the  native  Aethiopian  tribe*  as  fur 
&  as  the  ialwd  of  Gagandes  (Argo),  or  avan  GAd- 
tlSirka.  (Lat.  18°  S5'  N.)  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  of  the  present  noes  of  Nubia  can  be 
Hoarded  as  descendants  ci  these  colonists.  Their 
presence,  however,  is  attested  by  a  series  cf  monu- 
menta  embndngneariy  thewhide  period  of  Aegyptian 
aidiiteetora.  These  monuments  rspresent  three 
eras  in  architectnial  history.  (1)  The  first  com- 
pcehends  the  temples  eat  in  the  sides  of  the  monnt- 
aina ;  (S)  the  seoood,  the  temples  which  ars  d». 
taebed  finn  the  rocks,  but  emalite  in  their  maasive 
proportions  their  original  types;  (3)  the  third 
embiacaa  tfaoas  smaller  and  more  giacafiil  edifices^ 
sndi  as  ate  those  of  Gartoas  and  Xtntiwr,  in  which 
the  adid  maases  of  the  first  style  are  wholly  laid 
aside.  Of  these  stractores,  however,  thoogh  seated 
in  their  hmd,  the  Nnbas  were  not  the  antbon ;  and 
they  must  be  rsgarded  either  as  the  works  of  a  nee 
ecpuitt  with  the  A^gyptians,  who  spnad  thiir  dvi- 


lisatioB  ncriliward  through  the  Nila-nUey,  or  of 
colonists  from  the  Thebaid,  who  carved  npcn  the 
walls  of  Ipmmbtd,  Senmeh,  and  Soleh  the  titla 
and  victories  of  Bamcsas  the  Great     [W.  B.  D.] 

NTJCE'RIA  (JfovKtpla:  £lk.  NovKtfwoi  or  Noir- 
xpirof  :  Nucerinns),  1.  Suraamed  Altaterxa 
(Wooers  dei  Pagam),  a  considerable  city  of  Campa- 
nia, situated  16  milea  SE.  from  Nola,  co  the  banks 
of  the  river  Samns,  about  9  miles  from  its  mouth. 
(Strab.r.p.247;Plin.iiL5.s.9;  Itin.  AtU.  f.  \0S.) 
The  origin  of  its  distinctive  appellation  is  unknown; 
the  snalogona  cases  of  Tsanum  Sidicinnm  and  othen 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Al&temi  were  a 
tribe  or  people  of  which  Nuceria  was  the  chief  town; 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  them  ss  such.  Pliny, 
however,  notices  the  Aifatemi  among  the  "  popoli" 
of  Campania,  apart  from  Nuceria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  S); 
and  we  learn  from  their  coins  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  were  of  Oscan  race,  nied  the  desig- 
nation of  Naceiini  Al&temi  ("  Nniktinnm  Alab- 
temum"),  which  we  find  applied  to  them  both  by 
Greek  and  Boman  writera  (tiimufla  4  'AX^Krifni 
icaAov/i<i7),  Diod.  xis.  6S;  Nncerui  Alfiitema,  Liv. 
iz.  4 1;  FriedlXoder,  OMtcha  Mwum,  p.  31).  The 
fiiat  mention  of  Nooeiia  in  history  occuis  in  B.a  315, 
during  the  Second  Samnit*  War,  when  its  citiiens, 
who  were  at  this  time  on  friendly  tenns  with  the 
Bomans,  were  induced  to  abandon  their  alliance,  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  Samnites  (Diod.  ziz. 
65).  In  B.C.  308  they  wers  punished  fiir  their  d^ 
faction  by  the  consnl  Fabins,  who  invaded  their  ter- 
ritoiy,  and  laid  uege  to  their  city,  till  he  compelled 
them  to  an  nnqnalified  submission.  (Liv.  ix.  41.) 
No  subseqaeot  notios  of  it  occurs  till  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when,in  B.a  816,  Hannibal,  having  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  spon  Nola,  tnnied  his  arms 
against  Noceiia,  and  with  much  better  success;  for 
thoogh  the  dtizeos  at  first  ofiered  a  vigotroos  reeiat- 
anoe,  they  were  soon  compelled  by  {unine  to  sur- 
render: the  city  was  given  np  to  plunder  and  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  surviving  inhabitants  took  re- 
fogs  in  the  other  cities  of  Campania.  (Liv.  xxiiL 
IS;  Appian,  Pun.  63.)  After  Ebumibol  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  hold  on  Campania,  the  fu- 
gitive Nnceiians  were  restored  (b.c.  210);  but,  in- 
stead <£  being  again  established  in  their  native  dty, 
they  were,  at  their  own  request,  settled  at  Atella, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  being  transferred  to  Ca- 
latia.  (Liv.  zzvii.  3 ;  Appian,  Anmb.  49.)  How 
Nnoeris  itself  was  repeopled  we  are  not  infiirmed, 
bat  it  is  certain  that  it  again  became  a  flourishing 
municipal  town,  with  a  territory  extending  down  to 
the  sea-coast  (PoL  iii.  91),  and  ia  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  in  his  day  one  of  the  intportant  towns  « 
Campania.  (Cio.  ds  Leg.  Agr.  u.  31.)  Its  territoiy 
was  nvagad  by  C.Papiua  in  the  Social  War,  B.C.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  43);  and  if  we  may  trust  the  state- 
ment of  Floras,  the  city  itself  was  taken  and  plan- 
dersd  in  the  same  war.  (Flor.  iii.  18.  §11.)  It 
again  suffered  a  similar  calamity  in  b.0.  73,  at  the 
hands  of  Spartacna  (Id.  iii.  20.  §  5);  and,  according 
to  Appian,  it  was  ons  of  the  towns  which  the  Tri- 
umvin  assigned  to  their  veterans  for  their  occa- 
pation  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3):  but  from  the  Liber 
Colcoiarum  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  colony 
was  not  settled  then  until  after  the  establiabment 
of  the  Empire  under  Augustus.  QLib.  CoUm. 
p.  335.)  It  is  there  tanned  Nuoeria  ConstanUa,  an 
epithet  found  also  in  the  Itinerary,  (/(in.  A«t. 
p.  129.)  Ptolemy  also  atteata  its  colonial  rank 
(PtoL  iii.  1.  §  69);  and  we  learn  from  Tadtaa 
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that  it  rweiTed  ■  frtah  aeocadoo  of  Tetenm  aoU 
dien  u  ookxuiU  nnder  Nero.  (Tic  Aim.  xiii.  31.) 
It  wu  not  long  after  this  new  gettlament  that 
a  violent  quarrel  broke  oat  between  the  colonists  of 
Pompeii  and  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a  serioos  ta- 
mnlt,  not  without  bloodshed  (Id.  zir.  17).  This 
is  the  Uut  mention  of  Mnceria  that  we  find  in  his- 
torj  nnder  the  Boman  Empire;  but  its  name  appears 
in  the  Itineraries,  and  is  incidentallj  mentioned  by 
Procopius.  The  decisiTe  battle  between  Nareea  and 
Telas,  which  pat  an  end  to  the  Gothic  monarchj  in 
Italj,  A.  D.  533,  was  fonght  in  its  neigbboarhood,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Samus,  called  bj  Procopins  the 
Draco.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ir.  35.)  We  learn  also  that  it 
was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  earlj  ai^  of  Christianitj, 
a  dignitj  that  it  has  retained  without  interroptioo 
down  to  the  present  daj.  Its  modern  appellation  of 
Noeera  dei  Pagatd  is  derived  from  the  circnmntance, 
that  in  the  13th  century  a  body  of  Saracens  were  es- 
tabli^ifaed  there  bj  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  There  an 
no  remains  of  antiquity  at  Noeera,  except  a  rerj  M 
church,  which  ia  sappoaed  to  hare  been  originally  an 
ancient  temple.  (Bomanelli,  toL  UL  p.  602.) 

It  was  at  Nnoeria  that  the  great  hue  of  high-road, 
which,  quitting  the  Appian  Way  at  Capua,  proceeded 
directly  S.  to  Rhegium,  began  to  ascend  the  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  Bay  of  Naplet  from  that  of 
Salerno,  or  the  Posidonian  golf,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  ancients.  Sttabo  reckons  the  distance  from  Pom- 
peii, through  Nuceria  to  Marcina,  on  the  latter  bay, 
at  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles)  (Strab.  t.  p.  2.^1), 
which  is  less  than  the  tmth ;  Nnceria  being,  in  bet, 
7  geographical  miles,  or  70  stadia,  from  Pompeii, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  near  Saiemo. 
The  inscription  at  PoUa  (Fomm  Popillii)  gives  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Nuceria  at  51  M.  P.;  while  it 
reckons  only  33  from  thence  to  Capua.  The  Itine- 
rary gives  16  firom  Nuceria  to  Mola,  and  21  from 
Nola  to  Capua.  (Orell  Inter.  3308 ;  Hommsen, 
Inter.  R.  N.  6376;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  109). 


ooci  or  nucEBU  ni  campasu. 

i.  (iVocseni),  a  town  of  TJmbria,  sitnated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  between  Fonun  Flammii  and  the 
actual  pass  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a  town  of  considerable  popnlation,  owing  to 
its  situation  on  so  frequented  a  line  of  road,  as  well 
as  to  a  manufacttire  of  wooden  vessels  for  household 
ntensils.  Pliny  designates  tlie  inhabitants  as  "  Na- 
cerini  cognomine  Favonienses  et  Camellani,"  but  the 
origin  of  both  appellations  is  qnite  nnknown.  Pto- 
lemy terms  it  a  Golonia,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
such  by  any  other  writer.  If  this  is  not  a  mistake, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  those  settled  by  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  401.)  The  modem 
city  of  Noeera,  a  small  pUce,  tiiough  an  episcopal  see 
of  great  antiquity,  undoubtedly  retuns  the  ancient 
site.  It  was  sitnated  12  miles  firom  Forum  Flaminii 
and  15  from  Fulginlom  {Foligno).  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ; 
Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  53  ;  Itm.  AnL 
P.S1I;  Itm.Hier.f.6U) 

3.  A  town  of  Cispadane  GanI,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1,  §46),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  neighboaiiMod  of  Begiam  Le- 


Nuroa 

pidnm  and  Hatina;  but  was  not  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  iMBBora,  near  GvattaUa,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po.  (Clnver.  ItaL  p.  281.) 

4.  A  city  of  Bmttinm,  in  the  ndghbonihood  of 
Terina,  not  mentioned  by  any  andent  author,  bot  the 
existence  of  which  is  clearly  established  by  its  ooins, 
which  have  the  Greek  inscripticni  NOTKPINXIN 
(those  of  Nuceria  Al&tema  having  ooifonnly  Oscan 
legends),  and  indicate  a  close  connection  with  Terina 
and  Rhegium.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem 
town  of  Noeera,  situated  on  a  bill  about  4  miles  from 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  month  of  the  river  Sa- 
vtrio.  Considerable  remains  of  an  andent  city  are 
still  visible  there,  which  have  been  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  those  of  Terina  (Millingen,  Ancient  Coim, 
p.  25,  Nwnimaiique  de  I'Anc.  Italie,  p.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Novxpta  cited  by  Stephanns 
of  Byzantium  from  Philistus  is  the  city  in  question, 
though  he  terms  it  a  city  of  l^/rrkenia,  which  must 
in  any  ease  be  emneoos.  [K  H.  B.] 


OOIK  or  ITDCEBIA  IB  BBDTTnm. 

NUDIONNUM,  in  the  Table,  is  probably  the  i 
place   as  Noeodnnum  cf  the  Diahlinles.     [NoBo- 
Dtmt;M.]  [G.  L.1 

NU'DIUH  (NsMiov),  a  town  {bonded  by  the 
Hinyae,  in  Triphylia  in  Elis,  but  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Eleians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  148). 

NUITHONES,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  {Germ.  40)  as  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Albis  (,Elhe),  to  the  SW.  of  the  LongobaidL  They 
in  common  with  other  neighbooring  tribes  worshipped 
Ertha,  that  is,  the  Earth.  In  some  editions  the 
name  is  written  Nurtones;  so  tliat  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  either  in  regard  to  the  import  of  their 
name  or  to  the  exact  lonlity  they  inhabited.  [L.S.] 

NUIUS  (Noi>((>v  ixeoKai,  PtoL  iv.  6.  § 6;  in  the 
Latin  translation,  "  Nunii  oetia"),  a  river  of  Interior 
Libya,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  to  the  S. 
of  Maaretania  Tingitana.  It  has  been  identified 
with  that  which  is  called  in  the  Ship-jonmai  of 
Hanno,  Lixcs  (Al{of,  Geog.  Grate.  Mm.,  p.  5,  ed. 
Miiller),  and  by  Scylax  of  Caiyanda  (if  the  present 
text  be  correct),  XiOM  (Buiv,  p.  53),  and  by  Poly- 
bius  (q).  Plm.  T.  1),  CocBNca  The  Lybian  river 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hauietanian  river, 
and  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  ScyUx 
(I.  c.;  comp,  Artemidoms,  ap.  Stroi.  xvii.  p.  829; 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Alrf(;'Al(a,  HecatL  Fr.  328;  Af(, 
PtoL  ir.  1.  §§  2,  13;  Pomp.  Mela,  ui.  10.  §6; 
Plin.  ▼.  1),  and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
river  called  by  the  Arabs  Wadg-el-Kltot,  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Et-'ArUck,  where  Barth  (Wattderwigen, 
pp.  23^25)  fbimd  rnins  of  the  ancient  Lixos.  The 
Lixns  of  Hanno,  or  Nnins  of  Ptolemy,  is  the  Quad- 
Dra  (Wai^Drei),  which  the  S.  declirity  of  the 
i4  (iw  of  Jfonwco  sends  to  the  Sahara  in  Ut.3S°:a 
river  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry,  and 
which  Benon  {Explor.  de  I'Alg.  But.  et  Geogr. 
vol.  viiL  pp.  65^78)  considers  to  be  a  sixth  longer 
than  the  Rhine.  It  flows  at  first  from  N.  to  S.,  ontil, 
ia  N.  lat  S9°  and  W.  long.  5°,  it  torn  ahaart  at  right 
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mgla  to  its  fisrmer  ooone,  nun  to  the  W^  md  tftar 
ftaaog  thtoogb  the  great  frah-mtar  lake  of  Debaii, 
enters  the  ae*  at  C<ip»  Num.  The  mune  of  thia  cape, 
ao  celebrated  in  the  Portagneee  disooreries  of  the 
15th  oentarjr,  appeara  to  have  a  macfa  older  origin 
than  has  been  anppcaed,  and  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Ptoiemf.  Ediisi  speaks  of  a  town,  iVni  or  WacB 
Nmi,  somewhat  more  to  the  S.,  and  three  days'  jour- 
ney in  the  interior:  Leo  Africanns  calls  it  Bdad  de 
Non.  (Hmnboldt,  A^ecU  of  tfalun,  toL  i.  pp. 
lis— 120,  tnns.)  [E.B.J.] 

NUMANA  (No^/iow:  EtH  Nonianas:  {7mana), 
a  town  of  Picennm,  sitoated  on  the  sea-ooaat  of  that 
prorinee,  8  miles  S.  of  Anoona,  at  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  the  moontun  promontory  called  Hods 
Cnmems.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  21; 
UeL  iL  4.  §  6 ;  Itm.  AiU.  p.  312.)  Its  foomUtion 
is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Sicoli ;  bat  it  is  donbtfnl 
whether  this  is  not  a  mistake;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Nunans  as  well  asAncona  was  colcoiaed 
by  Sieiiiim  Gneb,  as  late  as  tbe  time  of  Dionysins 
of  Syracuse.  No  mention  of  it  is  iimnd  in  history; 
bat  SiUns  Italicas  enumerates  it  among  the  towns 
of  Picennm  in  the  Second  Punic  War ;  and  we 
learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  was  a  mnnicipal  town, 
and  apparently  one  of  some  consideration,  as  its 
name  is  associated  with  the  important  cities  cf 
Aeds  and  Aszimom.  (^  ItaL  ym.  431 ;  Grater, 
/iMcr.  p.  446.  I,  2 ;  OreU.  Inter.  3899,  3900.) 
The  Itioemies  {dace  it  8  miles  from  Ancona  and 
10  from  Potentia.  (/<m.  AfU.  p.  312;  Tab.  FeuL) 
It  was  in  early  ages  an  episcopal  see,  bat  this  wss 
afterwards  united  with  that  of  Ancona.  The  an- 
cient dty  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
egbtfa  oentoiy ;  and  the  modem  UrMna  is  a  poor 
place.  [£•  H.  B.] 

NUMA'NTLA  (Jimiuunla,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  56; 
No/ui>^(a,  Steph.  B.  :  c),  the  capital  of  the  Ar»- 
Taci  in  ffispania  Tamoonensis,  and  the  most  &- 
moos  city  in  all  Celtiberia,  according  to  Strabo  (iii 
p.  162)  and  Mela  (u.  6).  Pliny  howerer  (iii.  3. 
s.  4),  places  it  in  the  tenifany  of  the  Pelendones, 
which  also  agnes  with  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  442).  It 
IS  represented  as  situated  on  an  eminence  of  mode- 
rate height,  but  great  steepness,  and  approachable 
only  on  one  side,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
and  intienchments.  (Flor.  it  18 ;  Orm.  T.  7 ; 
Appian,  B.  Bitp.  76,  91.)  The  Durius  flawed  near 
it,  and  also  another  small  river,  whose  name  is  not 
mentianed.  (Appian,  B.  Biip.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr. 
82,  ed.  Fabr.  i.  p.  35.)  It  was  on  the  road  from  As- 
tnrica  to  Caesaraugusta  (/tm.  Ant.  I.  c.\  and  had  a 
dreomference  of  24  stadia  (Appian,  B.  Bitp.  90; 
Oroa.  {.  e.) ;  but  was  not  surroauded  with  walls. 
(Fkrns,  L  e.)  Its  memorable  siege  and  deatraction 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  b.  c.  134,  are  rekited  by  Ap{nan 
(48—98),  Eutropius  (iv.  1 7),  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  1 1), 
Strabo  (L  c),  &o.  The  mine  at  Puenle  de  Don 
Gvarraji  probably  mark  the  site  of  this  once  fa- 
mous city.  (Aldrete,  Ant  Bitp.  i.  6 ;  Florez,  Etp. 
&  TiL  p.  276;  lyAnTille,  iUm.  de  T  Acad,  det 
Inter,  vol.  xL  p.  770,  eited  by  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  455.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

KUME'KIUM  (ftm/itlirun',  Sladiatm.  298),  a 
■man  island  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  55  stadia 
firam  P^hos;  perhaps  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Pliny  ("  contra  Meampaphum  Hierocepia,"  t.  .15). 
Stnbo  (ztT.  pp.  683,  684)  has  an  inhmd  town  Hie- 
roceim  [E.  B.  J.] 

NUMI'CinS  (SoidKun:  Sio  Torto),  a  small  river 
«f  Latinm,  flowmg  into  the  sea  between  LaTiniom 
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and  Ardas.  It  is  mentioned  almost  exehsirely  hi 
reference  to  the  legendary  histoty  of  Aeneas,  who^ 
according  to  the  poetical  tradition,  adopted  also  by 
thaBoman  historiaos,  was  boned  on  its  banks,  where 
he  was  worshipped  nnder  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indlges, 
and  had  a  sacred  grate  and  Heroum.  (Lir.  L  S; 
Dionys.  i.  64 ;  Tict  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  1 4 :  Ovid.  Met. 
xW.  598 — 608;  Tibnll.  ii.  5.39—44.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  grove  of  Jupiter  Indiges  was  one  it 
Anns  Peienna,  originally  a  Koman  divinity,  and 
probably  the  tntela^  nymph  of  the  river,  but  who 
was  brought  also  into  connectico  with  Aeneas  by 
the  legends  of  later  times,  which  represented  her  as 
the  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.  The  fables 
connected  with  her  are  nhited  at  full  by  Ovid  (/Vw(. 
iii.  545—564),  and  by  Silius  Italicns  (viii.  28 — 
201).  Both  of  these  poets  speak  of  the  Mumicins 
ss  a  small  stream,  with  stagnant  waters  and  reedy 
banks:  but  they  affind  no  clue  to  its  situation,  be- 
yond the  general  intimation  that  it  was  in  the 
Laorentine  territory,  an  appellation  which  is  some- 
times used,  by  the  poets  especially,  with  veiy  vsgne 
latitude.  But  Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  places  along 
the  coast  of  Latium,  mentions  the  river  Numiciua 
between  Laurentnm  and  Ardea;  and  from  the  nar- 
i>tive  of  Dionysins  it  would  seem  that  he  certainly 
conceived  the  battle  in  which  Aeneaa  was  slain  to 
have  been  fbnght  between  Lavininm  and  Ardea,  bnt 
nearer  the  former  city.  Hence  the  Sio  Torto,  a 
small  river  with  a  sluggish  and  winding  stream, 
which  forms  a  considerable  marsh  near  its  ontlet, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Nnmicius.  It 
would  seem  from  Pliny  that  the  Lncns  Jovis  Indi- 
geUs  was  situated  on  its  right  bank.  (Plin.  iiL  5. 
a.  9;  Dionys.  L  64;  Nibby,  Dihtoras,  voL  ii  p. 
418.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NUMIT>IA,  the  central  tract  of  country  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  which  ferms  the  largest  portion 
of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
called  Algeria  or  Algdria. 

L  Name,  Linitt,  and  InhdUtanti. 

The  continuous  system  of  highlands,  which  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  the 
earliest  period  occuped  by  a  race  of  people  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  of  whom,  the  Berben  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  or  the  Kabj/let  at  Quabatli/,  ss  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. These  peoples,  speaking  a  language  which 
was  once  spoken  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the 
W.  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  which  still  ex- 
plains many  names  in  ancient  African  topography, 
and  embracing  tribee  of  quite  difierent  chuacters, 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  (though  not  negroes),  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Ndhisax,  not  a  proper  name, 
bat  a  oommon  denomination  from  the  Greek  form 
vofiiXa.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  833,  837.) 
Afierwards  Mumida  and  Numidia  (Sou/utia  and 
4  Na/iotfa  or  Na/<aSuc4,  PtoL  iv.  3 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
6;  Plin.  v.  2,  vL  39)  became  the  name  of  the  nstion 
arid  the  conntry.  Sometimes  they  were  called  Mau- 
scsn  NimiDAB  (Moupoifaioi  KofiASis,  Appian,  B.C. 
iL  44),  while  the  later  writen  always  speak  of  them 
nnder  the  general  name  of  Mauri  (Anui.  Marc 
xxix.  6;  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4.)  The  moot  powerful 
among  these  tribes  were  the  Mabstu  (MaeaiJuot, 
Polyb.  iii.  44;  Stnb.  iL  p.  131,  xviL  p.  829;  Dionys. 
187;  KaeavtMt,  Polyb.  viL  19;  Massjii,  Sil.  ItaL 
zvL  170;  Massy  la  gens,  Liv.  xxiv.  48),  whose  terri- 
toriee  extended  from  the  river  Ampeaga  to  Tretum 
Pram.  {Seba  Hit)  ;  and  the  MAsaasnrLi  (Mmr. 
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mrttuM,  Poijh.  m,  88)  Stnb.  u.  p^  131,  xtH.  ppi 
837,  888,  833;  DiooT^  187;  SidL  Jtig.  9S;  Plin.  T. 
1 ;  Mu«a(yli,  Ut.  xrriii.  1 7),  oeoajTing  the  00011117 
to  tht  W.  u  far  u  the  river  Mnlncha.  Momad  life, 
nnder  all  the  diSerencee  of  time  and  space,  praaenta 
one  aniform  type,  tba  **  armentariaa  Aler  "  vl  Viigil 
{Gtorg.  iii.  344),  and  Sallnat  (Jug.  18),  wko,  aa 
goramor  i^Namidia,  hid  opportanitj  fbrobaarralion, 
maj  be  reaogniaed  in  the  madern  Kabyk.  Theae 
live  in  huti  made  of  the  branches  of  treea  and  00- 
Tered  with  clay,  which  leaembla  the  "  magalia  "  of 
the  old  Nomidians,  apnad  in  little  gronpa  OT«r  tba 
aide  of  the  moontaina,  and  atora  awaj  their  grain  in 
faolea  in  the  ground.  Nnmidia,  a  nation  of  haraemen, 
anpplied  the  Cartbaginiana  with  the  wild  cavalry, 
who,  withoot  aaddle  and  bridle,  acoored  the  oonntiy, 
aa  if  horse  and  rider  were  one  creature.  Haainiasa, 
who,  till  the  age  of  ninety,  coold  apring  upon  hia 
horse's  back  (Appiao,/*!!!.  107),  repreaenta  the  tine 
Nnmidian;  fsithleaa,  inereileea,  nnscmpulooa,  he  is  a 
man  of  barbaric  race,  aoqniring  the  taatea  and  the 
polish  of  civilisation  without  any  deeper  reformation. 
Agriculture  and  the  arte  of  life  were  introduced  nnder 
Uasiniaaa,  and  still  more  by  IGcipea.  After  the  iall 
of  Carthage,  the  Eomana  presented  the  Nnmidian 
kinga  with  its  library ;  but  Funic  influence  must  bava 
been  very  alight.  Procopins  (B.  V.  iL  10),  indeed, 
Bays,  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Maoiatania  and 
Numidia,  that  they  uaed  the  Phoenician  Uugnaga  in 
bia  time;  but  it  ia  extremely  improbaUe  that  they 
ever  used  Punic,  nor  can  it  be  snppoaed  that  Proco- 
pins poeaesaed  the  information  requisite  for  ascer- 
taining the  &ct  They  used  a  language  among 
themaelvee,  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks  and  Bonnana, 
who  imagined  it  to  be  Punic,  while  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  waa  the  idiom  which  they  apoke 
before  the  airival  of  the  Phoenician  ooloniats,  and 
which  oootinned  to  be  their  vernacular  dialect  long 
after  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomana  bad  ceased  to 
be  known  among  them,  even  by  name.  Latin  would 
be  the  language  of  the  citiea,  and  must  have  been 
veiy  genenlly  intelligible,  as  the  Christian  teachers 
never  appear  to  have  used  or  to  have  thought  it 
necaaaary  to  learn  any  other  langnage. 

II.  Phyticat  Gtograpky. 

Becant  investigation  has  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  ii\aX.  was  called  the  "  Oreater  and  the 
Lesser  Atlas"  must  be  abandoned.  Then  is  only 
one  Atlas,  formerly  called  in  the  native  Unguage 
"  Dyria ;"  and  this  name  ia  to  be  applied  to  the 
foldings,  or  succession  of  crests,  which  form  the  di- 
vision between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  thoae  which  flow  towards  the  Sahara 
lowland.  The  £.  pndongati<m  of  the  snow-covered 
W.  anramits  of  the  Atlas,  has  a  direction  or  strike 
from  £.  to  W.  Numerous  projectians  from  this 
drain  run  out  into  the  sea,  and  form  abmpt  pro- 
montories: the  first  of  these  in  a  direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  was  HiFPI  Fboh,  Clnrov  brpo,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  5:  C.de  Garde,  at  Bii-d-Uamrah);  then  Sro- 
BOBBUM  (SriSQ^oy,  Ptol.  L  a.:  C.  de  Fer,  B&i 
Bi^d);  BuBlCADjt;  CoLU>Fg  Maonub;  at  Tres 
Pbom.,  or  the  cove  at  Seba  Sit,  the  Sisua  Nuui- 
Dicus  (liovfuiUos  K^\Tai,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3),  into 
which  the  rivers  Ampeaga,  Audus,  and  Sisar  dis- 
charged themselvea,  with  the  headland  I011.QILI 
(DtStidtcluU)  and  Saldab  (C.  Carbon,  Bougia, 
Bedtch&jah)\  after  passing  Rcsucubdx  and  C. 
Matifi  or  Mat  Tanatdfiic,  the  bold  shores  of  the 
Bag  <jfA  Igitrt,  to  which  tiie  aodenti  gave  no  name. 


MDIODIA. 

Boeoaad.  TIm  eUaf  riven  wen  the  Tusoa,  U» 
boundary  between  Nnmidia  and  the  Boman  pro- 
vince, the  BiTBBiCATOS  or  UsuB,  and  the  Amfsaqa. 
The  &  bonndaries,  towards  the  widely  extended 
low  region  of  the  Sakara,  are  still  but  little  known. 
From  the  reeearehes  of  HU.  Foamel,  Benou,  and 
Catette,  it  appears  that  the  SaJuira  ia  composed 
of  several  detached  basina,  and  that  the  number  and 
the  population  of  the  fertile  oasea  ia  much  greats 
than  had  been  unagined.  Of  larger  wild  animals, 
only  gazellee,  wild  aaaea,  and  cetrichea  are  to  be  met 
wilji.  The  lion  of  the  Nmnidian  desert  exiats  only 
in  imagination,  aa  that  ammal  naturally  seeks 
spots  where  food  and  water  can  be  found.  The 
camel,  the  "  afaip  of  the  deeert,"  waa  unknown  to 
the  ancient  horsemen  of  Nnmidia;  ita  diffiuion  most 
be  attributed  to  the  period  of  tlia  Ptolemies,  who 
employed  it  for  commercial  operations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  whence  it  spread  through  Cyrene  to  the 
whole  of  the  NW.  of  Africa,  where  it  waa  first 
bronght  into  military  uae  in  the  train  of  armiea  in 
the  tunes  of  the  Caesars.  The  later  intiodnction  at 
this  carrier  of  the  desert,  so  important  to  the  no- 
madic life  of  nationa,  and  the  patriarchal  stage  of 
denlopment,  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  epudi  of 
the  conquering  /li^m.  The  maritime  tract  of  this 
country  displays  nearly  the  same  vegetable  forms  as 
the  coasts  of  Andalutia  and  Valaieia.  The  olive, 
the  orange-tree,  the  arboreaceot  ricinna,  the  Cbs- 
maarope  hnmilia,  and  the  date-tree  fiooriah  co  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  when  the  warmer 
sun  of  N.  Africa  produces  difhrent  apedea,  they  are 
generally  belonging  to  the  aame  familiee  as  the  En- 
ropean  tribea.  The  marble  of  Nnmidia,  "  giallo 
antico,"  gdden  ysUow,  with  reddish  veins,  waa  the 
most  highly  prized  at  Rome  for  its  cdonr.  (Plin. 
zzxv.  1,  xzxvi.  8.)  The  pavement  of  the  Comitiam 
at  Rome  conaiated  of  alabs  of  thia  beautifnl  mate- 
rial   (Miebnhr,  LecL  on  Ane.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  80.) 

nL  Hittorg  and  Political  Geography, 

The  Bomana  became  acquainted  with  these  tribes 
in  the  Fust  Punic  War,  when  they  served  as  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry.  After  the  great  victory  of 
Begulua,  the  Numidiana  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Car- 
tiagt.  (Polyb.  i.  31 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  Vat.  xxiii.  4.) 
The  wild  amy  of  their  botaemen  was  the  most  for- 
midable ann  of  Hannibal,  and  with  the  half-caate  Ma- 
tines  at  their  head,  carried  destruction  thranghoot  Si- 
cily. In  the  great  struggle  of  the  Seond  Punic  War 
the  Bomana  made  use  of  these  bitblees  barbarians  with 
great  snocess.  The  Berrices  d  MaainiiiBa  prince  of 
the  E.  Numidians,  were  not  unrewarded,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  be  obtained  the  dominions  of  Sypbax, 
his  rival,  and  prinoe  of  the  W.  tribes,  the  Massaesyli, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory;  so 
that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mnlucha  on  the 
W.,  to  the  Cyrenaics  on  the  E.,  completely  sur- 
rtnmding  the  small  strip  allowed  to  Carthage  on  the 
coast.  (Appian,  Pun.  106).  When  Haarniaaa 
died  be  left  his  kingdom  to  hia  tbree  aooa,  Gulussa, 
Midpea,  and  Hastanabal.  Gulnssa  and  M««t«n.h«l 
died;  the  latter  left  no  legitimate  children,  but  only 
Jugurtha  and  Ganda,  aona  by  a  concnbine;  and 
thus  the  vast  dominions  of  Nnmidia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Micipsa,  the  Philhellene.  He  had  two 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempeal,  with  whom  he  asa»- 
ciated  Jugnitha  in  the  thrxHM.  The  latter,  sponiing 
a  divided  empire,  murdered  Hiempeal,  and  compelled 
Adherbal  to  fly  to  Borne,  where  he  appealed  to  the 
aenate  igaiast  the  osnijation  of  hia  oooain.    The 
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MiwUini,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  ij  Jngnrtba, 
Mnt  cammusionen,  vbo  dirided  the  kinj^om  in 
mch  a  maimer  that  Jngnrtha  obtained  ^e  moet 
warlike  and  moet  prodnctiT«  portion  of  it  New 
qnairels  broke  ont  between  the  rival  princea,  when 
Jngnrtha  besieged  Adhetbal  in  Cirta,  and,  after 
oompellinf;  him  to  snjrender,  pot  him  to  a  croel 
deaUL  War  waa  declared  againat  Jagortha  by 
Borne,  which,  after  being  earned  oa  with  Taijing 
noceaa,  waa  finished  by  hia  eaptoie  and  death  in 
B.  (X  106.  The  kingdom  waa  given  to  Biempaal 
IL,  who  waa  ancoeeded  by  hia  aoo  Joba  L,  who  in 
the  ciTil  wars  allied  himself  to  the  Fompeiana.  On 
the  death  of  Jaba  L,  b.  c.  46,  Nnmidia  waa  made 
a  Boman  province  bj  Jnlina  Caeaar,  who  pat  it  in 
the  handa  of  Sallost,  the  historian,  a.  D.  39,  Cali- 
gula changed  the  government  of  the  province,  pving 
apparentlj,  iomrdinate  powera  to  the  proconsol  and 
the  legatos.  [See  the  article  Atbica,  VoL  L  p.  70, 
when  the  arrangements  are  folly  described.]  The 
"  legatns  Aog.  pr.  pr.  Nomidiae  "  (Oidli,  fiucr.  3672) 
lesUed  at  Ciita,  the  capital  of  the  old  Nomidian 
kioga,  which,  since  the  time  of  Angnstos,  had  ae- 
qtured  the  "joa  colonise.'  Besidiu  Cirta,  there 
were  many  other  "  ooioniae,'  of  which  the  following 
names  are  known: — SiociL;  Tbaxvcadib;  Atbbo- 
vmtVM;  CaiccA;  Tabkaca;  Tibioa;  Ttbi- 
DBomni;  ToBDBnoA;  Thxvsste;  Hcdaoba; 
AMii»T>gm  ;  Smmu ;  Bdsicads  ;  Hipfo  Bb- 
Oius;  Mileuk;  Lambaesa;  Thslkpti  Labb& 
BciXA  Bboia  waa  a  "  libernm  oppidnm.'  The 
number  of  towna  most  hare  been  consideiable,  as, 
aconding  to  the  "  Notitia,"  Nnmidia  had  in  the 
fifUi  oentniy  123  episcopal  aeea.  (Harqnardt,  in 
Bekkei's  BtmdbuA  dor  Ban.  AU.pL  iilf.  229.) 
Dnring  the  Boman  occnpatian  of  the  conntay,  that 
people,  acoocding  to  their  naoal  plan,  drove  aereral 
roads  throogh  it.  Nnmeroos  lemains  rf  Boman 
posts  and  statical,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  secnTed  the  ivads,  and  others  which 
guarded  the  estates  at  some  distance  from  them, 
an  still  remaining  (Jiondoa  Gtog.  JounL  voL 
vifi.  p.  53);  and  such  wss  their  excellent  ar- 
nogement  ttot,  at  first,  one  legion,  "  Ilia  Ang.," 
to  whiefa  afterwarda  a  second  waa  added,  "  Maoi- 
ana  liberatrix"  (Tac.  ftitL  11),  served  to  keep  the 
African  provinces  secnre  from  the  incnisions  rf  the 
Hoorish  tribes.  The  long  peace  which  Aiirica  en- 
joyed, and  the  flourishing  com  trsde  it  carried  on, 
had  oonvertad  the  wild  Nomidian  tribes  into  peace- 
ful peasants,  and  had  opened  a  great  field  for  Chris- 
tian exertion.  In  the  fourth  century,  Nnmidia  was 
the  chosen  seat  of  the  Donatist  schism.  The  ra- 
vages of  the  Circomcellions  ccotribnted  to  that 
destmctian,  which  was  finally  oonsommated  by  the 
Vandal  invasion.  Justinian  sent  forth  his  troops, 
with  a  view  of  patting  down  the  Arians,  more  than 
of  wiuning  new  provinces  to  the  empire  The  work 
was  a  complete  one;  the  Vandals  were  exterminated. 
Along  widi  the  tonponuy  rule  of  Constantinople, 
the  native  popnlation  of  Afiica  reappeared.  The 
most  signal  victory  of  the  cross,  as  it  appeared  to 
that  geneiaUon,  prepared  the  way  for  the  victary  of 
the  crescent  a  centniy  afterwards.  [E.  B.  J.J 
NTJHIDUNOVA.  [Afbica, VoLL p.  71, a.] 
NCHIDICUS  SINUS.  [Ndiodia.] 
NUMISTBO  (limiiiaTpuy,  PtoL;  No/ifcrr/mr 
Flut. :  EA.  Nnmestranns),  a  town  of  Lacania,  ap- 
puently  near  the  frontiera  of  Apulia,  near  which  a 
battle  waa  fought  between  Hannibal  and  Harcellua, 
is  B.C  SIO,  withoat  any  deciave  lesolt  (Xiv  xzviL 
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3;  Flat  Man.  84).  From  the  oanative  of  Livy, 
which  is  copied  by  Platarch,  it  is  clear  tiiat  Nu- 
mistro  was  sitnatsd  in  the  northern  part  of  Lncania, 
as  Usrcellns  marched  out  of  Samnium  thither,  and 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
withdrew  towarda  Apolia,  bnt  was  overtaken  by 
Marcellns  near  Vennsia.  Pliny  also  enumerates  the 
Nnmestrani  (evidently  the  same  people)  among  the 
monieipal  towns  of  Lncania,  and  places  them  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  VolcentanL  Hence  it  is  oer- 
tai^  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy  that  he 
tiansfen  Nnmistro  to  the  interior  of  Brattinm,  nn- 
leas  there  wen  two  towns  of  the  name,  which  is 
acarcaly  probable.  Cluverins,  however,  follows  Pto- 
lemy, and  identifies  Nnmistro  with  Nicattro  in  Ca- 
labria, bat  this  is  certainly  emmeons  (Flin.  iii.  II. 
s.  16;  PtoL  iiL  l.§74;  Claver.  ItaL  p.  1819).  The 
site  ooojectnrally  assigned  to  it  by  Bouaiielli,  near 
the  modern  ifmv,  about  80  nuks  NW.  from  Poimea, 
is  planaible  enough,  and  agrees  well  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  it  was  united  for  mnnidpal  purposes 
with  Voloeii  (fittccmo),  which  is  abont  12  imles  dia- 
tant  from  Jfaro  (Bomanelli,  voL  i.  p.  434).  Soma 
andent  remains  and  insoriplians  have  been  fioond  on 
the  spot  [E.H.&] 

NUBA.     [Bauuxis,  p.  374,  a.] 

NU'BSIA  (Nav/xrla:  EA.  Nursinna:  Norcia), 
a  city  of  the  Sabines,  otnated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  at  the  foot  cf  the  lofty  gronp 
of  the  Apemnnes,  now  known  aa  the  MohH  deOa 
SSiiBa.  The  ooldnesa  ci  its  climate,  resulting  from 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains,  is  eels- 
bated  by  Virgil  and  Silins  Italicus.  (Virg.  ^eii. 
Tit  716;  SiL  ItaL  viiL  417.)  The  first  mention  of 
it  in  histaiy  is  in  the  Second  Punio  War  (b.  a  205), 
when  it  was  one  of  the  oitiea  which  came  forward 
with  volunteers  for  the  armaments  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviiL  45.)  As  on  this  occasion  the  only  three 
cities  of  the  Sabinea  mentioned  tg  none  are  Nursia, 
Beats,  and  Amiteraum,  it  ia  probable  that  Nnisia 
waa,  aa  well  as  the  other  two,  coe  of  the  most  oco- 
aideimble  phKxa  among  the  Sabines.  It  was  a 
municipal  town  under  the  Boman  government  (Orell. 
liwcr.  3966;  Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  55), 
and  we  leam  that  its  inhabitants  were  punished  by 
Octavian  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  the  npublican 
party,  and  the  support  they  afibrded  to  L.  Antonins 
in  the  Pemsian  War.  (Suet  Atig.  12;  Dion  Cass. 
xlvuL  13.)  It  wss  tile  birthplace  of  Vespasia  PoUa, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian;  and  the 
monuments  of  her  family  existed  in  the  time  of 
Suetonins  at  a  phuse  called  Vespasiae,  6  miles  from 
Kunia  on  the  road  to  Spoletinm.  (Suet.  Veip.  1.) 
The  "  agar  Nursinna  "  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  the  Uber  Cdonianmi  (pp.  227,  257),  but  it  doea 
not  appear  that  it  ever  received  a  regular  colony. 
We  leam  from  Columella  and  Pliny  that  it  was 
celebrated  fbr  its  turnips,  which  are  also  alluded  to 
by  Martial  (Colnm.  x.  421;  Flin.  xviii.  13.  a.  34; 
Martial,  xiii.  20.)  From  its  secluded  position  Nnnia 
i>  not  mentioned  in  the  Itinenries,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  continued  to  exist  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Boman  Empire.  It  became  an  e}nscopal 
see  at  an  early  period,  and  is  celebrated  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  buthplaoe  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
founder  of  Uie  first  great  monastic  order. 

It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  ancient  walla  still 
exist  at  Iforcia,  in  the  same  massive  polygonal  style 
as  those  near  Beats  and  Amitemnm  (Fetit-Badel, 
Ann.  d.  InitArch.  1829,  p.  51),  but  they  have  never 
been  desoribed  in  detaU.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NTCBn.    [Stbtica.] 

NYGBENI.    [STsnoA.] 

NTHPHAEA,  NYHPHAETTK.  1.  (Nvyi^alo, 
Scjrlu,  p.  29 ;  N^/i^ov,  Strab.  Tii.  p.  309 ;  Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  108;   Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  3;  Anon.  Peripl. 

S5 ;  Plin.  it.  26;  Cntcnu,  ap.  BarpocraL  :  r.; 
yinplue,  Gwg.  BaT.  r.  2),  •  Hilaum  colooj  of  tbe 
Tauric  CberaoneM,  with  a  good  harbour.  (Strab. 
L  e.)  The  rnina  of  thia  town  an  to  be  found  on  the 
S.  point  of  tbe  gnlf  now  called  the  Late  of  Tehamr- 
backe.  (Dubois  de  MontpeiTeai,  Voyage  Aultmr  du 
CttiKxue,  ToL  T.  pp.  246 — 251 ;  Marignj  Taitbont, 
PortiJaa  de  la  Her  ffoire,  p.  74.)  Pallas  (Anw 
m  d.  SadL  Statlhalt.  RmVuid;  vol.  ii.  p.  341 )  fixes 
it  between  the  Paakflu  Battery  and  Kamgiek- 


9.  Tbe  haiboor  of  Liasns  in  UlTncnm,  and  3  H.  P. 
from  that  town  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  26),  on  a  pro- 
montorj  of  tbe  same  name.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)    [E.BJ.] 

NYMPHAEA  (Nu/i^a),  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  is  mentioned  only  hj  Plinj  (t. 
37).  Beepecting  Njrmphaea  as  a  name  of  Cos,  see 
Cot  [L.  a] 

NTHPHAEUH  (Ni/i^Muov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; 
FtoL  iii.  13.  §  11),  the  promontorj  to  tbe  S.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Acte,  ban  whence  ML  Athca  rises 
abmptlj  to  the  very  snmmit.  It  is  now  called 
Kdra  Highio  Ghidrghi.  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  1 1 4,  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMPHAEUM  (KuiutHuor.)  1.  A  place  on  tbe 
(■stem  coast  of  Bithjmia,  at  a  distance  of  30  stadia 
west  of  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Oxinee  (Anian,  Peripl 
Pout.  Eax.  p.  14),  or,  according  to  tbe  Periplua  of 
the  AnoDTmua  (p.  4),  45  stadia  from  Tjndaridae. 

2.  A  place  in  Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Soli, 
is  mentioned  only  by  Plinjr  (t.  22).  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHAEUS  (Amm.  Marc  x^ii.  9.  8  3; 
Jliiuptas,  FrocopL  B.  P.  i.  8,  21 ;  Suidas,  •.  v.),  an 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  240  stadia  from  Amida,  and 
the  boundary  between  the  Boman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  Bitter  (^Erdtmde,  rol.  x.  p.  98)  identifiee 
it  with  tbe  Zibtneh  Su.  (^London  Geog.  Joum.  vol. 
X.  p  363;  comp.  St.  Martin,  ifim.  ear  lArmenie, 
Tol.  i.  p.  166;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Eti^nre,  toL  t.  p. 
848.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMPHAEUS  (ATm/a),  a  small  liver  of  Latinm, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9),  who  describes 
it  as  flawing  into  tbe  sea  between  Astura  and  Circeii. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  stream  meant  is  the 
one  stili  called  the  Ninfa,  though  this  does  not  now 
flow  into  the  sea  at  all,  but  witliin  a  few  miles  of  its 
sonroe  (which  is  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Volscian  monn- 
tains,  immediately  below  tbe  site  of  Norba,  forming 
a  pool  or  small  l^e  of  beautifully  clear  water)  stag- 
nates, and  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  A 
town  called  Nmfa  arose,  in  the  middle  ages,  close  to 
its  source,  but  this  is  now  in  ruins.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  ancient  town  on  tbe  site.     [E.H.B.1 

NYMPHAS.     [M«MAi/)Poua,  p.  309,  b.j 

NYMPHA'SIA.     [Methydrium.] 

NYSA  or  NYSSA  (Nwra  or  Nvaira),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  name  of  tbe  place  in  which  the  god 
Dionysus  was  bom,  whence  it  was  transferred  to 
a  great  many  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  wer«  distinguished  ibr  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tine. 

I.  In  Alia.  1.  A  town  in  Caria,  on  (he  sonthem  slope 
of  mount  Heeaogis,  on  the  north  of  the  Mieander,  and 
abont  midway  between  Tralles  and  Antioch.  The 
moontain  torrent  Endon,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
flowed  thiongb  tbe  middle  of  the  town  by  •  deep 


NTSA. 
imvine  ipumed  by  a  bridge,  connecting  Qie  two  parts 
of  the  town.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Hom.  Hymn.  ir. 
17;  Plin.  v.  29;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  18;  Hierod.  p  659; 
Steph.  Byx.  «.  r.)  Tradition  assigned  the  foundation 
of  the  place  to  three  brotben,  Athymbma,  Atfajm- 
brados,  and  Hjdreliu,  who  emigrated  from  Spsrta, 
and  founded  three  towns  on  tbe  north  of  the  Hae- 
ander;  but  in  the  course  of  time  Nysa  absorbed  them 
all;  tbe  Nysaeans,  however,  recognise  more  especiillT 
Athymbms  as  their  finnder.  (Steph.  B.  i.  e. 
'ASviAtpa;  Stnb.  L  e.)  The  town  derived  its  name 
of  Nysa  from  Nysa,  one  of  the  wives  of  Antiocbiis, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'Am^x'^X 
having  previously  been  called  Atbymbra  (Steph.  B. 
«.  r.  'ASv/tCpa)  and  Pytbopolis  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.  IlvAJ- 
«oXii). 

Nysa  appean  to  have  been  distinguished  for 
its  cultivation  of  literature,  for  Strabo  mentioiu 
several  eminent  philaeopbers  end  rhetoricians;  and 
tbe  geographer  himself,  when  a  youth,  attended  tht 
lectures  of  Aristodemns,  a  disciple  of  Panartius; 
another  Aristodemns  of  Nysa,  a  cousin  of  the  former, 
bad  been  the  instructor  of  Pompey.  (Strab.  Ic; 
Cic.  iui/'ani.xiiL64.)  Hierocles  classes  Nysa  smong 
the  seee  of  Asia,  and  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in 
the  Councils  of  Epheens  and  Constantinople.  The 
coins  of  Nysa  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  i 
series  of  Boman  emperore  firam  Augustus  to  Gallienos. 
Tbe  site  of  Nysa  has  been  recognised  by  Chandler 
and  other  travellera  at  SuliOK-hatar,  above  the  plain 
of  the  Maeander,  on  a  spot  much  resembling  thit 
described  by  Strabo;  who  also  mentions  a  theatre,  • 
forum,  a  gymnasinm  for  youths,  and  another  for  men. 
Bemains  of  a  theatre,  with  many  rows  of  seats  almost 
entire,  as  well  as  of  an  amphitheatre,  gymnasium, 
&c.,  were  seen  by  Chandler.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
p.  248;  Fellows,  Ditamer.  pp.  22,  foil. ;  Hamilton, 
Raearthet,  i.  p.  534.)  Tbe  country  round  Nyu  is 
described  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
subterraneous  fires,  either  by  exhalations  and  vapours, 
or  by  its  hot  mineral  springs. 


OODT  OF  ICTBA  IB   CASIA. 

2.  A  plaoe  in  the  district  of  Milyas  in  Pisidis, 
situated  on  tbe  river  Xastbns,  on  the  south  of 
Podabwa.  (Ptol.  v.  3.  §  7 ;  Hierod.  p.  684,  where 
the  name  is  misspelt  Mlirw.) 

3.  A  town  in  Cappadocia,  in  tbe  district  called 
Hnriane,  not  &r  from  the  river  Halys,  on  the  n»d 
from  Ancyra  to  Caesareia.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  §8;  ft.  .^n*- 
pp.  505,  506;  Bierocl.  p.  699;  Nicephor.  xi.  44) 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  bearing  the 
name  of  Nine  or  Nitaa  (Hamilton,  Reiartha,  ii. 
p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

NYSA(ND<ra).  XL  In  Evrope.  1.  Arillagein 
Boeotia  on  Mt.  Helicon.  (Strab.  ii.  p  405 ;  Steph. 
B.  $.  V.  Niiffai.) 

2.  A  town  in  Thrace,  in  the  district  between  the 
rivers  Sttymon  and  Nestns,  which  subsequently 
formed  part  of  Macedonia.  It  is  callcid  Nyssos  by 
Pliny.    (Steph.  B.  ».  v.;  PKn.  iv.  10.  s.  17.) 
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9l  In  Knboem,  when  the  Tine  wta  aud  to  pat 
forth  karaa  and  bear  fruit  the  nme  dar.  (Steph. 
B.le.) 

4.  In  the  island  of  Nazoe.     (Steph.  B. «. «.) 
HTSSOS.     [Ntba,  in  Eorope,  No.  2.] 


OAENEUK,  a  town  of  the  Penertae,  ntnat»d  on 
a  road  leading  into  the  conntij  of  the  Labeates, 
vhicfa  OTerlooked  a  narrow  pass,  fanned  bj  a  monn- 
tain  and  the  rirer  Artatus.  It  was  taken  bjr 
Peraena  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  169.  (Liv.  zliii. 
19  ^  TK  B  J 1 

OAEONES  (Mela,  iu.  6.  §  8;  Solin.  19.  §  6)  or 
OONAE  (Plin.  ir.  13.  a.  27),  islands  in  the  Baltic 
off  the  coast  of  Sannatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  aaid  to  live  on  the  e^gs  of  birds  and  wild  oats. 

OANUS  ('Xloraj,  Pind.  01  v.  25:  Fnueohri), 
a  small  river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  beneath 
the  walls  of  CamariniL  [Cahabika.]      [E.  H.  B.] 

OAR  ACT  A.    [OoTRis.]' 

OARUS.     [Rha  ] 

OASES  COcurtii  or  Kbiatts,  Strab.  ii.  p.  130, 
xvii.  pp.  790 — 791 ;  AiWif  w6\it  tJyimm,  Steph. 
B.  a.  V. :  Elh.  Aiaairtis  or  Atnurrra),  was  the  gene- 
ral appellation  among  ancient  writers  given  to  spots 
of  habitable  and  cnltivable  land  Ijing  in  the  midst  of 
sand  J  deserts;  bnt  it  was  more  especially  applied  to 
those  verdant  and  well-watered  tracts  of  the  Libyan 
desert  which  connect  like  stepping-stones  Eastern 
with  Western  and  Southern  Africa.  The  word  Oasis 
is  derived  from  the  Coptic  OtuA  (mansio),  a  resting- 
place.  (Peyron,  Lexie.  Lmg.  Copt.  $,  v.)  Eant, 
indeed  (^Phyt.  Geog.  vol  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  349),  traces  it, 
with  leas  probability,  to  the  Arabic  Baxa,  a  habita- 
tion, and  Si  at  Zi  a  wilderness  (comp.  the  Hebrew 
Ziph).  Their  physical  circnmstances,  rather  than 
their  form,  sixe,  or  position,  constitate  an  Oasis ;  and 
the  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  kingdoms  like 
Angila  and  Pbazaoia  (Fezaan)  and  to  petty  slips  of 
paatnre,  each  as  the  Oasis  of  EUGtrah,  which  is 
only  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference.  The  ancient 
writers  described  them  as  verdant  islands,  rising 
above  the  ocean  of  sand,  and  by  their  devation 
escaping  from  being  buried  by  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
coltirsble  soil.  Herodotus,  for  example  (iv.  182), 
calls  them  moKmnl, 

But,  so  &r  from  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
desert,  the  Oases  are  actually  depressions  of  its  snr- 
fiice,  dints  and  hollows  in  the  general  bed  of  lime- 
stone which  forms  its  basis.  The  bottom  of  the 
Osses  is  of  sandstone,  on  which  rests  a  stratum  of 
clay  or  marble,  and  these  retain  the  water,  which 
either  percolates  to  them  through  the  surrounding 
sand,  or  descends  from  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
rim  that  encircles  these  isolated  spots,  like  a 
battlement.  Withm  theee  moist  hollows  springs  a 
vegetation  presenting  the  meet  striking  contrast  to 
the  general  banennees  of  the  eneiroling  wilderness. 
Timber,  of  various  Unds  and  considerable  girth, 
wheat,  millet,  date  and  frnit  trees,  flourish  in  the 
Oases,  and  combined  vrith  their  verdant  pastures 
to  gain  for  them  the  appellation  of  "  the  Idands  of 
the  BlasL'  (Herod,  iit  26.)  Both  oommenaally 
and  poUtieaBy,  the  Oases  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Aetfaiopia  and  Aegypt,  which  they  con- 
nected with  the  gold  and  ivory  regions  of  the  south, 
and  with  the  active  traffic  of  Carthage  in  the  vrest. 
Yet,  slthoDgh  these  kingdoms  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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poshing  their  emporia  or  colonies  eastward  towands 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Regio  Aromatnm,  there  is  no 
positive  monumental  proof  of  their  having  oocn- 
pied  the  Oases,  at  least  while  under  their  naUve 
mlers.  Perhapa  the  difficnlty  of  croesing  the  desert 
before  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Aegypt — and 
the  camel  never  appears  on  the  Pharaonic  monu- 
ments— may  have  prevented  them  from  appropria- 
ting these  ontposts.  The  Persians,  aftsr  their  con- 
quest of  Aegypt  in  B.  c.  S23,  were  the  first  permanent 
occnpants  of  the  OaMS.  Cambyses,  indeed,  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  Ammonium  (5n(nA) ;  but  his 
snccessor  Dar«us  Hystaspis  established  his  anthoiity 
secnrely  in  many  of  them.  At  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Aegypt,  the  Oases  were  already 
military  or  commercial  stations,  permeating  Libya 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  they  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  the  seats  of  a 
nnmeroua  fixed  population,  as  well  as  the  halt- 
ing-places of  the  caravans;  nnder  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Psgan  emperors,  they  aSbrded  shelter  to 
fugitives  from  the  magistrate ;  and  when  the  chnrch 
became  supreme,  they  shielded  heretics  from  their 
orthodox  opponents. 

The  natuml  pradnctions  of  these  desert-islands 
will  be  ennmerated  under  then:  particular  names. 
One  article  of  commerce ,  indeed,  was  common  to 
them.  Their  alum  was  imported  by  the  Aegyptians, 
as  essential  to  many  of  their  mannfiictures.  Amasis, 
according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  180),  contributed  1000 
talents  of  alum  towards  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi ;  and  the  alum  of  El-Klmrgeh  (Oasis 
Magna)  still  attracts  and  rewards  modem  specula- 
ton.  Herodotus  describes  the  Oases  as  a  chain  ex- 
tending from  £.  to  W.  through  the  Libyan  Desert. 
He  indeed  comprehended  nnder  tnis  term  all  the 
habitable  spots  of  the  SsMra,  and  says  that  they 
wera  in  general  ten  days'  journey  apart  from  one 
another  (iv,  181).  But  it  is  mora  nsual  to  consider 
the  following  only  as  Oases  proper.  They  are,  with 
reference  to  Aegypt,  five  in  nnmber ;  although,  in- 
deed, Strabo  (xviii.  p.  1 168)  speaks  of  only  three, 
the  Great,  the  Lesser,  and  that  of  Ammon. 

I.  Akhohiuu  {ElSiwah),  is  the  most  northerly 
and  the  most  remote  from  the  Nile.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  roads  to  it  from  Lower  Aegypt ;  for 
when  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  he  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Paraetoninm 
in  Libya,  and  then  proceeded  inland  almoet  in  a 
direct  northerly  line.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iii.  4  ;  Quint. 
Curt.  iv.  33.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  r»- 
tnmed  to  the  neigbbourhood  of  Memphis  by  the 
more  usual  route,  viz.  a  WSW.  road,  which  passes 
the  Natron  Lakes  [Nitriae]  and  runs  to  Teramtk, 
on  the  Botetta  bnmch  of  the  Nile.  (lEnntoli,  Joim- 
my  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.)  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  distance  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium. 
He  says  that  they  are  ten  days'  jonmey  apart 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Bend.  vol.  i.  p.  677.)  Bnt  the 
actual  distance  between  them  is  400  geographical 
miles ;  and  as  the  day's  journey  of  a  caravan  never 
exceeds  twenty,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sixteen 
of  theee  miles,  double  the  time  allowed  by  him  — 
not  ten,  but  twenty  days — is  required  for  performing 
it.  Either,  therefore,  a  station  within  ten  days' 
joomey  of  Upper  Aegypt  has  been  dropt  out  of  the 
text  of  Herodotus,  or  he  mnst  intend  another  Oasis, 
or  ElSiwah  a  not  the  aiudent  Ammonium.  If  wa 
hear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Greater  Oasis  (£{• 
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OartO)  and  tlw  Loht  (fUUUal)  wtn  boUi 
•oooniitad  nms  of  Aegf  pt,  m  may  biiij  inftr 
that  tin  ten  dayi/  jaaniaj  to  Ammaiiiiin  is  oaia- 
pattd  from  ana  of  them,  L  a.  from  a  point  con- 
aiderad  as  proper  AeKjptian  gmmd.  Now,  not  onlj 
doea  the  nad  from  Thebes  to  Amnuninm  lie  through 
or  bende  the  Greater  and  Lesaer  Oasis,  bnt  their  le- 
■pectiTe  distancaa  fma  the  extremities  of  the  joniwr 
will  KiTe  neariy  the  Dnmber  of  days  raqnired.  For 
EUKhargtk,  ib»  Great  Oasis,  is  seven  dtjJ  iaazogj 
from  Thebaa;  and  thit^  hoan,ar(I5  X  2)  nearlj  two 
dajs  mora,  an  taqmrad  for  raaehing  the  Leaaer  Oasis ; 
from  whence  to  Ammoninm  is  a  joomey  of  eight 
days,  which,  allowing  two  days  for  passing  through 
the  Oases  theniaalres,  give  jnst  the  twenty  days  rs- 
qnisite  for  performing  the  distance.  Then  wen  two 
nada  which  led  from  Thebee  to  Oasis  Magna.  The 
ahortar  one  bearing  K.  by  Abydns,  the  other  bear- 
ing S.  by  Latopoiia.  For  the  former  forty-two 
hMUB,  for  the  latter  fifty-two,  wen  reqnirad,  to 
reach  the  Great  Oasis.  (Cailliaod,  Vofage  i  tOarii 
<fe  rUiet,  1813.)  The  Oasis  of  Ammoninm  is 
aboat  six  miles  in  longth,  and  three  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  strongly  unpngnated  with  nit  of  a  fine 
qoality,  which  was  anciently  in  gnat  reqnest,  both 
tat  reUgioos  purposes  and  the  t^laa  of  Uw  Pecxian 
kings.  (Arrian,  A  tub.  iiL  41 .)  Bat  notwithstand- 
ing its  s^ine  ingredients,  the  gronnd  is  abiindantly 
Irrigated  by  water-springs,  one  d  which,  "  the 
Foontain  of  the  Son,*  attracted  the  wonder  of  Hero- 
dotns,  sod  ancient  tnrellen  generally  (ir.  181 ; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Tktba,  voL  iL  p^ 
358).  It  risesina  groTeofdates,  S.  of  theTemplaof 
AnmuHi,  and  was  probably  one  of  those  tepid  springs, 
iiiwnd  in  other  Osses  also,  the  high  tempentnn  of 
which  is  not  obserred  daring  the  heat  d  the  day, 
bnt  which,  by  night,  an  perceptibly  warmer  than 
the  sommnding  atmosphere.  A  small  brook  ramiing 
from  this  foontain  floiws  soon  into  another  spring, 
also  arising  in  the  date-grova;  and  their  united 
watan  nm  towarda  the  temple,  and,  pnhaUy  be- 
canse  their  ancimt  oatleta  an  blocked  up,  end  in 
a  awamp.  The  vicinity  of  theee  brooks  wnlirms  the 
(tatament  of  Herodotua,  that  in  *"»"■"■■""■  an 
many  walls  of  fresh  water  (rr.  181). 

The  early  and  high  cnltiTation  of  thia  Oasis  is 
still  attaatad  by  the  abnndance  of  its  datea,  poma- 
granates,  snd  other  frnits.  The  dates  an  obtained 
in  vast  quantitiea,  and  an  of  very  fine  flsTonr.  In 
fisToanble  aeaaons  the  whole  area  of  Ammooiom  is 
covered  with  this  frnit,  and  the  ammal  produce 
amounts  to  from  5000  to  9000  camel-loada  of 
800  pounda  each.  Oxen  and  sheep  an  bred  in  oon- 
aiderable  numben;  bnt  the  camel  does  not  thrira 
in  Ammonium,  probably  becanae  of  the  dampness  of 
the  soil.  The  inhabitants  accordingly  do  not  axport 
their  own  hanreats,  Imt  await  the  canvans  which 
oonvey  them  to  Aef^pt  and  the  Mediterranean  porta. 
(jrtntitaJi,  pp.  89, 90,  91,  174,  175,  &c.)  The  pi»- 
■ent  population  of  this  Oasis  is  abont  8000;  bat  an- 
ciently, when  it  was  at  onoe  the  seat  of  an  onele, 
the  centn  of  attraction  to  innomemble  pilgrims,  and 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Libyan  knd- 
tiads,  the  permanent  as  well  as  the  casual  popolalioD 
must  have  been  much  mon  conaiderabl&  The  mina 
of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  an  fonnd  at  Vmmebeda, 
aometimae  called  Birht, — the  Pa— eseyei'r  of  Hom^■ 
mann(7'raiwfa,ToLi.  p.  106),  aboat  S  miles  firom  the 
princinal  Tillage  and  castle.  Its  atyle  and  artanga- 
ment  bespeak  its  Aegyptian  origin  and  its  appropria- 
tiat  to  th*  wwihip  of  Amfin,  the  nuaheaded  god  of 
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Thebea;  yat  the  boildings  (the  oracle  jiaelf  was  nradi 
older)  an  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Persian  era 
of  Aegypt.  The  remaina  of  the  Ammoninm  oonnat 
of  two  parte — a  pnnaoa  and  a  aekoa,  or  sanctuary 
proper.  The  walls  an  entirely  oompoaed  of  hewn 
stones,  obtained  from  qnarries  aboot  S  mika  oC  The 
surface  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without,  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphica  emblematio  of  the  afany 
and  transfiguntiona  of  Zeus-Ammon.  The  plain 
anr&oa  of  the  walla  was  highly  coloured;  and 
though  many  of  the  aeolptona  an  much  defaced, 
the  blue  and  green  coloon  an  still  bright.  Tha 
teni]da  itself  wsa  of  moderato  sixe,  and  the  car- 
tilage or  encloann  of  the  whole  ia  not  man  than  70 
paoea  in  length  and  66  in  breadth. 

The  popnktioo  of  thia  Oaais  was,  m  the  time  cf 
Herodotua  (iu  33),  partly  Aegyptian  and  partly 
Aatfaiopian, — both  nations  agreeing  in  their  devotion 
to  Zen^Ammnn.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  who  moat 
hava  become  aeqoainted  with  Ammonium  soon  after 
their  cnlonisstion  of  Cyrene  in  the  seventh  centory 
B.  a,  pat  in  their  oUims  to  a  share,  at  least,  in  its 
foundation.  Aboording  to  one  tradition,  Danana  led 
a  colony  thither  (Diodor.  xrii.  50);  according  to 
another,  ita  ocscle  waa  established  cootempraaneooaly 
with  that  at  Dodona,  the  moat  andent  oiade  of 
Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  64.)  The  name  of  the  king, 
Etaarchns,  mentioned  by  Heiadotas  in  his  story  of 
the  Naaamooea,  if  the  form  be  correctly  given,  haa 
also  a  Greek  aspect  (Herod.  iL  33.)  Then  can 
be  no  doobt,  however,  that  Ammonium  was  peopled 
£ram  the  East,  and  not  by  cnlnnista  from  Europe  and 
the  North. 

At  the  present  day  MSiwdk  contains  fbnr  or  fiv* 
towns,  of  which  the  princifal  is  Kebir ;  and  abont 

3  milea  finm  KMr  is  an  ancient  fbrtnas  named 
ShargiA,  M  enoogh  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
Boman  garrison.  (Hinuttdi,  pp.  165— 167).  It  ia 
governed  by  ita  own  chiab  or  shisks,  irtio  pay  a 
small  snnoal  tribate  to  tha  viceroy  d  AagjjiL  Thia 
Oasis,  though  known  to  Arabian  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  A.  d.,  waa  fintreopened  to  Enropeana 
by  the  tnvels  of  Browne  and  Homemanu  in  the  last 
cantoiy. 

3.  Proceeding  in  a  SW.  direction,  sod  approaching 
nearer  to  Aegypt,  we  ooma  to  the  Oasis  now  called 
El-Fan^rtk,  but  of  which  the  ancient  name  is  not 
recorded.  It  lay  nearly  N.  of  Oasis  Huxar,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  abont  80  nules,  and  served  as  an  intenna- 
diato  station  both  to  Ammonium  and  Oasis  Uagna. 

8.  Oasis  Uikob  COcurir  itucpd,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  37; 

4  ttmipa,  Stnb.  zvii.  p.  813;  0.  Minor,  Not.  Imf. 
Or.  0.  143:  the  modem  El^IMiUl),  waa  aitoated 
SE.  of  Ammonium,  and  nearly  due  W.  of  tha  city  of 
Oxyrynchus  and  the  Arsinoite  nome  (^Et-Fj/mmi), 
lat  39°  10'  N.  Like  El-Sixak,  the  Lesaer  Oaais 
oontains  warm  springs,  and  is  well  irrigated.  Under 
the  Bomana  it  was  celebrated  far  ita  wheat;  bat 
now  il>  chief  prodnotions  an  dates,  olives,  pomegra- 
nates, and  other  firuita.  It  has  a  temple  and  tomba 
of  the  Ptdemaio  era.  The  Lesser  Oaus  ia  sapanted 
6xm  the  Greater  by  a  high  oalcanous  ridge,  and  tha 
station  between  them  waa  probably  at  tin  little 
temple  of  Am  Anumr.  (Cailliaod,  MinntoU,  &c.) 
Oasis  Minor  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  mtitlad 
by  soma  Christisn  writen  (a.  ^  Palladioa,  ViL 
Ckmtott.  p.  195)  4  y*lrmr  ntr  Mo^bmr,  and 
"  Oaaa,  nU  gens  est  Masioomm'  (Joann.  «•  KjL 
Patrum,  o.  13),  tha  Mazyci  of  the  Bagio  Marmarica 
being  the  people  indicated. 

4.  Qtfn  TBonTHKW,  or  tha  Oasia  of  £!-£•• 
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daridk,  ia  Om  norat  of  Umk  denrt-islaiidi  to  Um 
Cmtian  of  Aag^pt,  and  nearly  dno  N.  from  Ouii 
MagnL  Itlie8tnkt.28°,  alitUsbelowthepuiUlal 
of  tb« city  Hennopolis  in  Middk  Aegjrpt.  There  isa 
nad  to  it  ftmn  Fgtmm,  and  its  principal  Tillage  is 
named  ZtAou.  The  soil  is  faToonble  to  iraiti  bat 
there  are  no  traces  rf  its  pennanent  nccapstioo  either 
by  the  Aegyptians  or  the  Persians ;  and  its  earUest 
monameota  are  a  Boman  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
mina  of  an  aqnednct  and  hypogaea,  wmtaining  aar^ 
copliagL  In  this  Oasis  was  made  the  diseoreiy  oT 
Bome  ancient  artesian  wells. 

The  deaeription  of  the  wooden  of  the  Oases  by  an 
historian  of  the  fifth  centnry  a.  d.  (Olympiodor.  qp. 
PJtot.  Ba.  p.  61,  ed.  Bekker)  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  snch  artificial  springs;  bat  as  their  coo- 
stnctaon  was  nnknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
no  lees  than  to  the  Aegyptians,  the  eecret  of  it  was 
probably  imported  from  the  East,  like  the  silkworm, 
at  aome  period  anterior  to  A.  d.  400.  Sereial  of  these 
wells  have  recently  been  discovered  and  reopened 
(Buaeegger,  Jteiun,  voL  ii.  pp.  284,  399);  and  the 
depth  disclceed  does  not  materially  diSisr  from  that 
mentioDed  by  Olympiodoms  (sapra),  via.,  from  200 
to  900  eabits.  This  fiu:  exceeds  the  ban  of  an 
ordinary  well;  and  the  spoDtaneona  rise  of  the  water 
in  a  mahing  straam  shows  that  no  pomp,  siphon,  or 
machinery  was  employed  in  rusing  it  to  the  sni&os. 
In  this  Oads,  alao,  alum  abounds.  (Keniick,  Ane. 
£gfpt,  ToL  I  p.  74.) 

S.  Oacis  IIaoha  ('Odiru  iui/i\v,  PtoL  iv.  S.  § 
S7 ;  4  *P<^i  Strab.  xviL  p.  813;  4  i'^<  Olympiod. 
«^  PMoL  B&L  p.  212,  ed.  Bekker),  the  Great  Oasis, 
sometimes  denominated  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,  as  its 
centre  lies  nearly  oppoaite  to  that  city,  is  called  £{- 
Khargek  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal town.  Thia,  also,  is  the  w^ii  'Oira  and 
rq<raf  fiaicipMi  of  Herodotus  (iii.  26),  and  is  meant 
when  the  Oases  an  spoken  of  indiscriminately,  aa  by 
Josephos  (c  Apiim.  ii  8).  In  the  hieroglypbica  its 
name  b  Heh,  and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  Orient 
(fi.  143)  ita  capital  ia  termed  Hibe.  The  Oasis 
Magna  is  distant  abont  6  days'  jonmey  from 
Thebes,  and  7  from  Abydos,  being  about  90  miles 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  80  miles 
in  leogtli,  and  from  8  to  10  broad,  stretching 
from  the  lat  of  Tentyia,  25°  N.,  to  the  kt  ot 
AbydoB,  26°  6'  N.  Anciently,  indeed,  owing  to 
mote  extensive  and  regular  uriiiation,  the  onltivabls 
land  reached  Airtber  M.  The  high  calcarsoos  ridge, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Lener  Oasis,  here  be- 
comes precipitous,  and  girds  the  Oasis  with  a  stsep 
wall  of  nA,  at  the  base  of  which  the  aoacia  <^ 
Egypt  and  the  dhonm  palm  form  thick  woods.  The 
Great  Oaais  most  have  reoerved  a  Greek  colony  at 
an  early  period,  since  Herodotns  (iii.  26)  says  that 
tbs  "  city  Oasis "  was  occupied  I7  Samians  of  the 
Aeacfarionian  tribe,  who  had  probably  erttled  there 
in  oonsequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Greek 
ooknists  of  Oyrene  (Id.  iv.  152).  Yet  none  of  ita 
nnmenoa  monuments  reach  back  to  the  Pharaeoio 
It  waa  gajrisoacd  by  the  Fenians;  for  the 
I  of  Dareins  and  Amyrtaaos  an  inscribed  on 
iu  mins  (WiOdnson,  ifo<i  Eggf*  md  TUba,  voL 
iL  p.  367);  but  the  principal  boildinge  which  re- 
main belong  to  the  Maoedonian,  if  not  indeed  to  the 
Boman  era.  Its  great  temple,  468  feet  in  length, 
was  dedicated  to  Amfin-Ba.  The  style  of  its  aivhi- 
taeton  naembles  that  of  the  templea  at  Hermonthia 
and  Apollinopolia  Uagna.  Like  other  similar  spots 
ia  tlie  lAhjta  Desert,  the  Great  Oasis  waa  a  place  of 
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banilliirMint  tat  politieal  oSenden  (Dig.  xlviii.  tit  82. 
I-  7.  §  4),  and  lor  Christian  fngitiveB  fixan  ths  Pagan 
empenra.  (Socnt.  iL  28.)  At  a  later  period  it 
abnuided  with  monaaterica  and  churches,  Ths 
Greater  and  the  Leaeer  Oaais  wen  reckoned  as 
forming  together  a  single  nome,  but  by  the  Bo- 
man emperon  wen  annexed  to  the  prrfectim  of 
the  Thebaid.  (Plin.  v.  9.  a.  9,  duo  Oautae;  PtoL  iv. 
S.  §  6,  oTi  r6iiua  wfoyfi^orrtu  al  tvi  Oovt  m ; 
see  HasUna,  Vint  (p  lit  Gnat  Omit ;  Langlea, 
M(m.  mw  Im  Oosjf;  Bittar,  Erdkmdt,  vol.  i.  p. 
964.)  [W.B.D] 

0AXE8,  OAXUS.    [Axot.] 

OBILA  ('OCUa,  PtoL  iL  5.  §  9),  a  town  of  tb« 
Vettonea  in  Hispania  Tamoouenns,  the  site  of 
which  it  is  difBenk  to  determine,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  modem  AvOa.  (Uieron.  de  Vir.  /&  cl21, 
and  Florei,  Eip.  S.  xiv.  3,  ap.  Ukert,  vol  iL  pt  1. 
p.  431.)  Beiohard,  however,  identifies  it  with 
Olha.  [T.  H.  D.1 

OBILAE.    [Habmabica.] 

OBLIMUM,  a  place  in  GaUia  Narbonensia,  writ- 
ten Obilonna  in  the  Table,  on  a  road  which  passes 
through  the  TamUam  to  the  pass  of  ths  Alpia 
Gnia,  or  IMth  SL  Bernard.  The  site  ia  uncertain, 
but  tha  distanca  is  marked  iiL  from  Ad  Publi- 
canoa.     [Pubucakos,  Ab.]  [G.  L.] 

OBLIVIONIS  FLUMEM,  called  also  Limina, 
Limias,  Limaea,  &a    [Gaixabcia,  VoL  I.  p.  933,1 

030CA  ('Oftiira,  PtoL  iL  2.  §8),  arivar  CD  tha 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  now  tha  f^yiiw.    [T.H.D.] 

OBRIMAS,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Maeander,  had  its  aourcea,  according  to 
Livy  (xxzviiL  15),  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Cadmoa,  near  the  town  of  Aspafidoa,  and  flowed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apamea  Cibotos  (Plin.  v,  29.) 
Thia  is  all  the  direct  infinmation  we  possess  abont 
it;  but  from  Livy's  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Manliua,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  there,  when  he 
was  visited  by  Seleucus  from  Apamea,  we  may  gather 
some  further  particulan,  which  enable  ns  to  identify 
the  Obrimas  with  the  SanduUi  Choi.  Manlins  had 
marched  direct  frnm  Sagalassns,  and  must  have  led 
his  anny  through  the  plains  of  Dombai,  passing  in 
the  rear  of  Apanea.  Thus  Seleucns  would  easily 
hear  of  tha  consul  being  in  his  neighbourhood,  and, 
in  his  deein  to  propitiate  him,  would  have  started 
after  hun  and  overtaken  him  tlie  next  day  (poetero 
diet)  Manlins,  moreover,  at  the  sources  of  ths 
Obrimss  required  guides,  beoanse  he  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  nnable  to  find  hia  way 
to  the  plain  of  Metropolis.  All  thia  agreea  perfectly 
well  with  the  snppoaition  that  the  ancient  Obrimas 
ia  the  modem  SaHduUi  Ched  (Hamilton,  Reiearcke$, 
iL  p.  172,  Ac).  Fnuu  {Fan/ Iiudtriften,  p.  37X 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  Kodtha  Choi  to 
oorrespond  with  the  Obriioaa.  Amndell  (^Diiom.  m 
Ana  Mm.  L  p^  SSI),  again,  believes  that  Livy  has 
confounded  the  sooroes  of  theUarsyas  and  Maeander 
with  those  rf  the  Obrimas.  [L.  S.] 

0BRIN6A  COtphiau).  Ptolemy  (iL  10.  §  17) 
makea  tha  Oiiringas  river  the  boundary  between 
Lower  and  Upper  Germania.  The  moat  eoathem 
placa  in  Lower  Germania  according  'to  his  map  ia 
Hoguntiaonm  (ttomnrruuiiii'),  Mam*.  He  places 
in  the  following  order  the  cities  of  Upper  Germania, 
which  an  south  of  the  Obringas: — Noeomagns 
(^leier),  Borbetomagns  ({Fopim),  Argentoratum 
{Stnu^Hirg),  and  so  on.  Bnt  Wormt  is  north  of 
Sptier;  and  therdxtiTe  position  of  theastwo  places 
ia  therefins  wnng  in  Ptolemy.    He  has  alao  plaoed 
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Mogtiotiieiim  In  Lower  Owmanis,  bnt  it  was  the  chief 
place  of  Upper  Geraiuiia.  Ptolemj  lus  not  men- 
tioned tlie  Hoeells  {Moul),  and  aome  geographera 
liare  aMumed  tliat  it  is  the  Obringas;  bat  if  thia  is 
■o,  the  poaition  of  MamM  ia  wrong  in  Ptolemy,  for 
Jfona  ia  aoath  of  the  Afo«e<.  D'Anrille  ohaerrea 
that,  according  to  the  NotiL  Imp.,  the  district  of 
the  general  who  leaided  at  Maiui  oomprehended 
Antnnnacum  or  Attdarnack,  on  the  SMme,  which  ia 
helow  the  junction  of  the  Moul  and  the  /2Uw.  If 
Anderaaeh  was  always  in  the  Upper  Germania,and 
if  the  boundsij  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Germanis  was  a  liTer-Talley,  there  is  none  thst 
seems  so  likely  to  hsTS  been  selected  as  the  mgged 
valley  of  the  Ahr,  which  liee  between  Bonn  and 
Andenuek,  and  aeparatea  the  netherlands  or  low- 
landa  oo  the  north  from  the  hilly  country  on  the 
sonth.  [6.  L.] 

OBirCULA  ('0<a^ca\a,  Ptd.  ii  4.  §4),  called 
by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Obulcala,  and  by  Appian  (_Ifup. 
68)  'Ot6\KoAa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
nad  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Corduba  {Itm. 
AnL  pp.  413,  414),  now  ifonelova.  Some  rains  are 
still  risible  (Can,  Ant.  Bup.  119;  Florei,  £ip.  & 
<iL  p.  382.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBULCO  (4  'OtoiXjcm,  Sixth,  iii.  pf.  141, 160; 
'0<avAmir,  Ptd.  iL4.§l  1 ;  '0<<iAxiM',Steph.  B.S.V.), 
called  by  Pliny  (iiL  I.  s.  3)  Obnlco  Pontificense,  a  Ro- 
man monidpinm  of  Hispania  Biutica,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Cordaba,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
300  stadia  according  to  Strabo  (p.  160).  It  had  the 
privilege  of  a  mint  (Florez,ifa(l  it  p.496,  iiL  p.  101 ; 
Hionnet,  Supj^  i.  p.  1 1 ;  Sestini,  p.  71 ;  Gruter, 
Jnier.  pp.  105,  458;  Mnratori,  p.  1052.  4).  It  is 
conunonly  identified  with  Poreima.      [T.  H.  D.J 


oooi  or  otmco. 

OBULENSn  ('OSouA^o^ioi,  PtoL  iii.  lO  §  9),  ■ 
people  of  Moena  Inferior,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  [T.H.D.] 

OCA'LEA  or  OCALEIA  ('OicaXfa,  'OmiAoa: 
J^lk.  'OkoXc  j>),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  situted  upon  a  small  stream  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Haliartns 
and  Alalcomenae.  It  lay  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  cut  by  the  heights  of 
Haliartos,  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  Tilphossinm, 
on  the  south  by  a  range  of  low  hills,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  lake  Copals.  This  town  was  dependent 
upon  Haliartns.  The  name  is  probably  only  a  dia- 
lectic form  of  Oechalia.  Its  site  is  indicated  by 
several  squared  blocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  (Horn.  IL  11  501,  Bymn.  Apott.  242  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  11;  Plin.  ir.  7. 
a.  18;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Ledce,  Northern  Greece, 
ToL  iL  p.  205,  seq. ;  Forchhammer,  Hellemia,  p. 
184.) 

OCE'ANU&     [Atlaktiocm  Mabu.] 

OCE'AMUS  SEPTENTBIOMA'LIS,thenorthem 
fortioQ  of  the  waters  of  the  all-encinling  Ooeuu 


OCEANUS  SEPTENTBIONALI& 

1.  7%  wans  and  dineion:  —  According  to  • 
fragment  of  PhsTorinus  the  word  '(Ucfovfo  is  not 
Greek,  but  one  borrowed  from  the  barbarians  (Spohn, 
de  Xieephor.  Blemm.  Geogr.  Lips.  1818,  p.  23); 
but  there  seema  reaaon  for  bdiering  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  roots  " ogha"  and  "o(;l>.' 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  iL  note  210,  trans.)  Whco 
the  peoples  Uving  on  the  coasts  of  the  Interior  Se« 
pusad,a8  Herodotiu  (iv.  158)  significantly  adds, "  not 
without  divine  direction,"  through  the  gate  into  the 
Ocean,  and  first  saw  its  primeval  waters,  the  origin  as 
they  believed  of  all  waters,  the  sea  that  washed  the 
shores  of  the  remote  North  wss  long  regarded  as  a 
miry,  shsUow,  misty  n*  of  darkness,  lying  onder 
"  the  Bear,"  who  alone  ia  never  bathed  in  the  Ocean; 
and  hence  the  names  Septentrionalis  (J  fidptiat 
iHuar6t,  Plat.  CamiiL  15  ;  Agathem.  iL  14;  Tac 
Germ.  I  ;  Flin.  iv.  27 ;  6  ipm-iKos  aw.,  Afrathem. 
L  e.  ;  6  ^&  T^  ipKTOvi  Jnt.,  Diod.  xviiL  5)  and 
Scythicns  (Plin.  vi.  14);  though  this,  according  to 
Agathemems  ({.  e.)  is  the  E.  division  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  while  the  Hare  Germanicum  and 
Mare  Britannicum  formed  the  W.  This  sea  appears 
with  the  epithets  "  Oceaons  glscialis  "  (Juv.  iii.  1); 
"Mare  coogelatnm'  (Varro,  /i.  A.  L  2.  §  4;  Plin. 
ir.  27.  s.  30)  ;  "  concretmn"  (Plin.  L  e.;  4  wtwiiyvia 
*iA.,  Strab.  L  p.  63;  Tims  nwirywi,  Dionya.  Per. 
32;  wfAoyof  wrniT^r,  Agathem  Le.);  "pigrnm' 
(Tac  Affr.  13,  G«m.  45);  "mortnum"  (Plin.  ir. 
27 ;  Agathem.  L  e. ;  Dionys.  Per.  33).  Its  dirisioos 
were: — Mare  Germanicum  (PUn.  ir.  30;  PtoL  ii.  3. 
§  5),  or  H.  Cimbricnm  ("Cymbrica  Tethys," 
Chudian,  deBdL  Get.  335),  or  the  German  Ocean, 
united  by  the  Fretnm  Gallicum  (Strailt  of  Dover, 
Pat  de  Calati)  with  the  H.  Britannicum  (Plin.  ir. 
33 :  Engliek  Chanaet),  and  by  the  Codanns 
Sinns  (_Kattegatlet  Ore  Sand)  and  Lagnns  Sinus 
(Store  Belt,  IMle  Belt),  with  the  M.  Sarmsticum 
(iafiioTucht  iuc,  PtoL  riL  5.  §§  2,  6)  or  Suericum 
(Tac.  Germ.  45:  Otter  Sien,  or  Baltic).  Adivisioa 
of  this  hitter  was  the  Sinns  Venedicus  (OiicvcSocit 
mfXirot,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  19  :  Gulf  of  tkamg).  The 
M.  Amalchium,  according  to  Hecataens  (op.  PUn. 
ir.  27),  commences  with  the  river  Paropamisus;  the 
Cimbri,  according  to  Philemon  (op.  Plin.  I  c), 
called  it  Morimarnsa,  which  he  interprets  by  M. 
mortnum;  beyond  was  the  sea  called  Croninm,  or 
the  sea  into  which  the  river  Chronos  (iVwrnen) 
flofred,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Auruolet  Baff, 
off  ManeL    (Schafiuik,  Slav.  Alt.  rot.  i.f.  496.) 

2.  Progreti  of  discovery. — The  enterprise  of  the 
Phoenician  narigators  brought  them  into  contact 
with  those  coimtries,  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  firam 
whence  tin  was  brongbt;  but  it  was  the  trade  in 
amber  which  must  have  been  most  effectual  in 
opening  up  a  knowledge  of  these  coasts.  This 
amber  was  bronght  by  sea,  at  fint,  only  from  the 
W.  CImbrian  coast,  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
chiefly  by  sea,  being  brought  across  the  intervening 
countries  by  means  of  barter.  The  Massilians,  who 
under  Pytheas  followed  the  Phoenicians,  hardly 
went  beyond  the  months  of  the  Weter  and  the  EBie. 
The  amber  islands  (Gleessria  or  Austrania)  an 
pUced  by  Pliny  (ir.  27)  decidedly  W.  of  the  Cim- 
biian  promontory  in  the  German  Ocean;  and  the 
connection  with  the  expedition  of  Germanicua 
snfBciently  shows  that  an  island  in  the  Baltic  is  not 
meant.  Moreorer  the  effects  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
tides  in  the  estnaries  which  throw  up  amber,  when, 
acwmiing  to  the  ezpreasian  of  Serrius,  "  Mars 
Ticuun  torn  aocedit  torn  lecedit,"  aoiti  the  ocas* 
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between  the  Bddar  and  the  Cimlirian  pminsnla; 
bat  does  not  anit  the  Baltic,  in  wliich  TinuMiu 
plaees  the  isluid  Baltia.  (Plin.  xzxni.  II.)  Aba- 
hu,  a  daj'a  jonraey  {ram  an  "  aeRtnarinm,'  cannot 
tbenfore  lie  the  Kvitdie  Nekrmtg.  Pytheaa  pro- 
babl/  Euled  to  the  W.  ahorea  of  Jutland.  Tacitna 
(Germ.  45),  not  Plinj,  is  the  first  writer  acquainted 
with  the  "  gleainin  "  of  the  Baltic  shores,  in  the 
land  of  the  Aestjans  and  the  VenedL  The  more 
active,  direct  commnnication  with  the  Samland 
eoait  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  Aestjans  b/  means 
of  the  overland  rente  thnmgh  Pannonia  bj  Car- 
nnntnm,  which  was  opened  bj  a  Roman  knight 
nnder  Nero  (Plin.  i.  e.),  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  later  timea  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  The  re- 
lation between  the  Fnusian  coast,  and  the  Hileuan 
cokmies  on  the  Eozine,  ate  shown  bj  the  evidence 
of  fine  coins,  probably  stmck  more  than  400  years 
B.  a,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Wet*  district. 
(Humboldt,  Cotmot,  vol.  iL  note  171,  trans.) 
A  carious  story  is  related  by  Comelins  Nepoe 
(Fragni.  viL  1,  ed.  Van  Staveren  ;  comp.  Mela,  iii. 
5.  §  8;  Plin.  ii.  67)  of  a  king  of  the  Boii,  others 
aay  of  the  Snevi,  having  given  some  shipwrecked 
dark -coloured  men  to  Q-  Hetellns  Celer  when  he 
was  Proconsul  of  Gaok  These  men,  who  are  called 
Indians,  were,  if  any  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the 
story,  most  probably  natives  c£  Labrador  or  of 
Grtenbmd,  who  had  been  driven  on  these  coasts  by 
the  effect  of  currents  snch  as  are  known  now  in 
tfae^ie  seas,  and  violent  NW.  winds.       [E.  B.  J.] 

OC£LIS  COmiAii  4iatipmr\  a  port  cf  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (i.  7.  §  4,  L  15.  §  11, 
Ti.  7.  §  7,  viii.  23.  §  7)  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
straits  of  the  Red  Sea  {Bab-tl-Mandtb).  Its 
geographical  position,  according  to  his  system,  wss 
as  follows:  Its  longest  day  was  12^  honra.  It  was 
r  east  of  Alexandiu,  between  the  tropica,  52°  30" 
removed  from  tfae  summer  tropic  It  is  placed  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus  SCO  stadia  irom  Musa,  and 
is  identical  with  the  modem  GheUa  or  CeBa,  which 
has  a  bay  immediately  within  the  straits,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  two  miles  wide,  and  its  depth 
little  short  of  three.  (Vincent,  Per^hu,  p.  288; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  iL  p.  148.)  Ocelis,  according 
to  the  Feriplns,  was  not  so  much  a  port  as  an  an- 
chorage and  watering-place.  It  belonged  to  the 
£lissri,  and  was  subject  to  Cbolebns.  (Hudson, 
Geog.  Mia.  torn.  i.  p.  14;  PtoL  vt  7.  §  7.)  The 
same  author  places  it  1200  stadia  bam  Arabia 
Felix  (^Adai) ;  but  the  distance  is  two  short.  (Gos- 
selin,  Recherdut,  torn.  iii.  p.  9.)  [6.  W.] 

OCELLODU'BUH,  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
Eispaoia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  rood  from  Emerita 
to  CaesaraugnsU  (.int.  Jtm.  pp.  434,  439) ;  va- 
rioosly  identified  with  Zaanara,  Toro,  and  Fer- 
motd.  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'CELUH  CnxEAoy:  Uxeau),  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  mentioDal  by  Caesar  as  the  last  place  in  that 
province  ("  dterioris  provincise  extremum,"  Caes.£.  O. 
i.  10)  Irinn  whence  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
tile  independent  tribes  which  held  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  In  Strabo's  time  Ocelum  waa  the  ftontier 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Cottins  towards  the  pnrince 
<f  Cisalpioe  Gaul  (Strsb.  iv.  p.  179);  and  it  was 
fttm  tbeoce  that  a  much  frequented  toad  led  over 
the  pass  of  the  Mont  Geniere  by  Scingomagns 
(Sesame),  Brigantitim  QBrianpm),  and  Ebrodonum 
(^ffliriM),  to  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii.  lyAnviUe 
has  clearly  shown  that  Ocelum  was  at  Uxtau,  a 
villags  in  the  nll^  of  FeanlnBa,  and  sot,  as  sap- 
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pond  by  prariaas  writers,  at  Oulx  in  ibe  TaOey  of 
the  Dora.  (IVAnville,  Ifotiee  de  la  GmJs,  f. 
500.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

0'CELlJM('OKeXa»,Ptol.ii.S.§g).  1.  A  town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lnsitania,  whose  iidiabitanta  are 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  22.  a.  36)  Ocelenses  and  Land- 
eases.  Identified  by  some  witii  CaSabria,  by  other* 
with  Ferme$M  or  Citdad  Sodrigo.  (Ukert,  voL  iL 
pt.  1.  p.  431.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  OaOald  Loeenses  in  Gallaecda 
(Ftd.  iL6.  §23). 

3.  ('Oit^Aay  kpor,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  6),  a  pnmon- 
toiy  on  the  N£.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  and  N.  of 
the  month  of  the  river  Abas  or  Bunber;  probsb^ 
.^wrn  H»ad.  [T.  H.  D  ] 

OGHE.     [EtTBOEA.] 

OCHOSBAKES  QOxoatirrit)  or  Ochtho- 
luna,  a  small  river  of  Faphlagonia,  blling  into 
the  bay  of  Armene,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sinope. 
(Mardan.  HeracL  p.  72 ;  Anonym.  Penpl,  Pott. 
Eux.  p.  7.)  This  is  probably  the  same  river  which 
Scylax  (p.  33)  calls  Ocheraenns.  [L.  S.] 

OCHRAS,  a  place  in  Cappadocia.  (/(.  Ant  p. 
202.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  12)  mentions  a  place 
Odogra  or  Odoga,  in  the  district  of  Chammanene  in 
Caj^adocia,  between  the  river  Halys  and  Hoant 
Argaeas,  which  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Ochiaa 
of  the  Antonins  Itinerary,  [L.  S.3 

OCHUS  (i'nxoi,  Strab.  xi.p.  609;  PtoLvi.  11. 
§§  2,  4;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  river  of  Central 
Asia,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  provincea  of 
Hyrcania  and  Bactriana  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
respectivdy,  as  flowing  through  them  both.  It 
took  its  rise  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  Psropamiana 
(or  Bindu-Kith),  and  flowed  in  a  NW.  direction 
through  part  of  Bactriana  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  parallel  with  the  Oxos.  Pliny  makee  it  a  river 
of  Bactriana,  and  states  that  it  and  the  Oxus  flow 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountain  (vi.  16. 
§  18).  There  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  is  represented  by  the  present  Tedjen.  It  ia  dear 
that  in  this  part  of  Ana  all  Ptolemy's  places  are 
thrown  too  much  to  the  east  by  an  error  in  longi- 
tude. (Wilaon,  Ariana,  p.  145.)  [V.] 

OCHUS  MONS  C^X",  Arrian,  /»&.  c.  38),a 
mountain  in  Persia,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  supposed 
by  Forbiger  to  be  that  now  called  Naihila.  [V.] 

OCILE  (_'OkI\ti,  Applan,  S.  Bitp.  75),  a  town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  probably  near  Sips  or  Ilipla, 
besieged  by  the  Lnsitanians,  and  relieved  by  Mom- 
mins  (Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt  1.  p.  372).      [T.  H.  D.] 

OCILIS  ('Oit»X«,  Appian,  B.  Biip.  c.  47,  sqq.), 
a  town  of  the  Celtibeii,  which  aerved  the  Ramans  as 
a  magazine  in  the  time  of  the  Celtiberian  war.  tt 
was  probably  in  the  SE.  part  of  Celtibetia,  and 
Bdehard  identifies  it  with  Ocana.       [T.  H.  D.] 

OCINARUS  {'OKlyapoi'),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bmttinm,  mentioned  only  by  Lycophron  (^Alex. 
729,  1009),  who  tells  us  that  i.  flowed  by  the  atf 
of  Teiina.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Sabatus  of  the  Itineraries  (the  modem 
SoBUto);  bat  its  identification  depends  np(m  that 
of  the  dte  of  Teiina,  which  is  very  imcertain. 
[Tbbdu].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OGITIS  ('OiciTu,  FtoL  ii.  3.  §  SI),  an  island  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Britain,  and  NE.  from  the  Orbta/t, 
probably  Romddia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCRA  MONS  (4  'Oxpa),  is  the  name  ^ven  by 
Strabo  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Julian  or  Camio  Alps, 
over  which  was  the  pass  leading  from  Aqnileia  to 
,  Aamooa  (Zx^fiacA),  and  from  thmce  into  Fasnonia 
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anddMeooabieBon  theDuniba.  (Stnb.  ir.  p.  207, 
viL  p.  814.)  The  moantam  mamt  is  eridently  tint 
lictmau  AdtUberg  and  La^badi,  which  mast  in  «11 
•gca  have  been  the  principal  line  of  oommnnicatiao 
from  the  Danube  and  the  Tallej  of  the  Stmt  with 
Italy.  [E.H.B.] 

0CBICULUH(a{'Oiipw\(H,  StralL;  'Ok flKoXa, 
Steph.  B. ;  'OxpIxoXai',  PtoL :  Eik.  Ocricolanua 
and  Ocrioolaniu:  Otrieoli),  a  considerable  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  wu  the  southenunoet  town 
of  Umbria,  and  distant  onlj  44  milea  from  Borne, 
(/(ak  Bier.  p.  613  ;  Weetphal,  Rdm.  Kamp.  p 
145.)  We  Intn  from  Liyj  that  Ocricnlnm  was  a 
native  Umbrian  dtj,  and  in  b.  a  308  it  appears  to 
have  separated  from  the  other  cities  of  the  confede- 
lacjr,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Borne.  (Lit.  ix. 
41.)  This  is  tile  only  notice  that  we  find  ef  it  prior 
to  iat  conquest  of  Umbria  bj  the  Bomans;  bot  after 
that  period  it  figures  repeatellj  in  historj  as  a  mo- 
nicipal  town  of  some  impoctanee.  It  was  hen  that 
in  B.  a  217  Fabins  Mazimus  took  the  nnmmami  of 
the  armjr  of  Serrilins,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Trasimenos.  (Id.  zxii.  11.)  In  the  Social  War 
Ocricnlum  taSani  sererely  ;  and,  according  to 
Floras^  wu  laid  waste  with  fire  and  swotd  (Flor. 
iiL  18.  §  11);  but  it  seems  to  hare  quickly  r^ 
covered,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  a  cimsiderable  and 
flourishing  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tadtua  as  the 
place  where  the  armj  of  Vespasian  haltad  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Vitellian  legions  at  Mamia  (Tac 
Bi$t.  iit  78).  From  its  positioo  on  the  Flaminian 
Way  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally  under 
the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  £p.  tL  25 ;  Amm.  Uarc 
zri.  10.  §  4,  zzviii.  1.  §  S2);  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  dreumstsnce  {at 
its  continued  prosperity.  Tlie  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itinensries; 
and  its  municipal  importance  down  to  a  late  period 
is  attested  also  by  inscriptions,  in  some  of  wUch  it 
bears  the  title  of  "  splimdidiadma  eivitas  Ocrico- 
lana."  From  these  combined,  with  the-still  extant 
remains,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  mors  considerable 
town  than  we  could  have  iniemd  traax  the  aocoimts 
of  ancient  writers  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9, 14.  s.  19;  Ptd. 
in.  1.  §  54;  /(m.  Ant  pp.  125,  311  ;  Gmter, 
Iiucr.  p.  4Sa.  8,  9;  Orell.  fiuer.  3853,  9857; 
Harini,  AtU  dei  Fratdli  Arvali,  vol  ii.  p.  582). 
The  site  of  the  andent  dty  is  distant  aboat  2  miles 
from  the  modem  village  of  Olricoli,  in  the  plain 
nearer  the  Tiber.  The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are, 
in  thdr  present  atate,  of  but  little  interest;  bat  ex- 
cavations which  were  carried  on  npon  the  spot  in 
1780  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  several 
public  buildings  on  a  splendid  scale,  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  which  could  be  traced  with  little 
difficulty;  among  theae  were  a  Basilica,  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  Thermae,  and  several  temples,  he- 
aides  other  buildings,  of  which  the  purpoee  could 
not  be  determined.  The  besnty  of  many  of  the 
arebitectnial  decorations  and  works  of  art  discovered 
on  this  occasion  (especially  the  celebrated  mosaic 
floor  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  cdoasal  liead  of 
Jupiter  in  the  same  mnsenm)  prove  that  Ocricnlum 
must  hava  been  a  monidpal  town  of  no  ordinaiy 
splendoor.  (West^ial,/iaiuwi<jrampi%nM,  p.  144; 
Guattani,  Mommaiti  Imditi,  1784,  whoa  tbe 
results  of  the  excavation  are  deecribed  in  detail  and 
accompanied  with  a  plan  of  the  andent  remains.) 
Its  proximity  to  Borne  probably  caused  it  to  be  re- 
aorted  to  by  wealthy  DoUes  from  the  ci^;  and  as 
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eariy  aa  tlia  time  cf  Cicero  we  learn  Uiat  Hilo  had  a 
villa  there.  (Cic  pro  Mil  24.)  The  period  of  the 
dcatructioo  of  the  ancient  dty  is  uncertain.  In  a.  D. 
413  it  witneeaed  a  great  delisat  of  Henclianna, 
Count  of  Africa,  by  &e  armies  of  Honorius  (Idat. 
Chraii.  ad  ann.),  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal 
see  after  the  fkll  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the 
ciicumstancee  that  led  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  to 
the  modem  viilage  of  OtriedU,  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Tiber,  are  not  recorded.  The  corruption  of  the 
name  appears  to  have  commenced  at  an  early  date, 
as  it  is  written  Vtricuhmi  in  the  Itineiaries  and  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  classical  authocx.     [E.  H.  B.] 

OCRINUU.    [DAKHoinim.] 

OCTAPITABUM  ( 'Ornnrlrapov  i*pm>,  PtoL  il 
3.  §  3),  a  very  prominent  headland  above  tiie  eatnaiy 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Sntm,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain, 
iwm  St.  DatUt*  Htad.  [T.H.D.] 

OCTODU'BUS  {MartmoA,  or  Martigag,  as  the 
French  call  it),  is  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  WuUIm 
or  Valait,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shone,  near  the 
bend  where  the  river  takes  a  northern  course  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  The  Oraaee,  one  branch  of  which 
riaea  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  SL  Bernard,  joins  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rlume  at  Martigng.  The  road 
over  the  Alps  from  Martigng  sacends  the  valley  of 
the  Drenee,  and  the  summit  of  the  road  is  the 
Alpis  Pennina,  or  Great  SL  Bernard.  This  pass 
has  been  used  from  a  time  older  than  any  historical 
records.  When  Caesar  was  in  Gallia  (b.  c.  57 —  56) 
he  sent  Servius  Galba  with  the  twejfth  legion  and 
Bome  cavalry  into  the  eoantiy  of  the  Nantnates, 
Veragri,  and  Seduni.  His  purpose  in  sending  this 
fores  was  to  open  the  pass  orer  the  Alps,  the  pass 
of  the  Qreat  St.  Bernard,  "  by  which  road  the  mer- 
catores  had  been  used  to  travel  at  great  risk,  and 
with  the  payment  of  great  toUa."  (£.  G.  iii.  1.) 
The  people  of  the  AIpe  allowed  the  Italian  mer- 
chants to  pass,  because  if  they  plundered  them  the 
merchants  would  not  come;  but  they  got  ss  much 
oat  of  them  ss  they  could.  Galba,  after  taking 
many  strong  places,  and  receiving  the  submissiosi  cf 
the  people,  sent  off  two  cohorts  into  the  country  of 
the  Nantuates,  and  with  the  remsaning  cohorts  de- 
termined to  winter  "  in  a  town  of  the  Venigri  named 
Octodurus,  which  town  being  situated  in  a  vaUej 
with  no  great  extent  of  level  gronnd  near  it,  is  con- 
fined on  all  sides  by  very  lofty  motrntains."  There 
ia  some  level  gronnd  at  Uariignti,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Bhone  at  this  part  is  not  veiy  narrow.  Caesar 
says  that  the  town  of  Octodnms  wss  divided  into 
puts  by  a  river,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  river's 
name.  It  is  the  Dranoe.  Galba  gave  one  part  of 
the  town  to  the  Galli  to  vrinter  in,  ud  aaeigned  the 
other  to  his  tmopa.  He  fortified  himself  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  thought  he  was  safe.  He 
waa,  however,  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Galli  before 
his  defences  were  complete  or  all  his  supplies  were 
brought  into  the  camp  The  Bomans  obatinately 
defended  themselves  in  a  six  honia'  fight;  when, 
seeing  that  they  oould  no  longer  keep  the  eaeanj 
out,  they  made  a  sortie,  which  was  snoceasfiil. 
The  Bomans  estimated  the  Galli  at  more  than  30,000, 
and  Caesar  says  that  mora  than  a  third  part  were 
destroyed.  The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  waa  pro- 
digious, which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Ca»- 
ssr's  veracity,  or  to  Galba's,  who  made  his  report  to 
the  commander.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  the 
valley  is  not  wide  enough  at  Martigng  to  hoU  the 
30,000  men.  There  may  be  emv  in  the  nnmbcr 
that  attacked,  and  also  in  the  number  who  peririied. 
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Bat  it  11  not  difficult  to  amnr  anm  of  tiM  oijce- 
tioni  made  to  Caesar's  namtiTS  of  tliis  fight 
Boasch  has  answand  the  criticism  of  General  Warn- 
ei7,  who,  like  zaiaj  other  of  Caesar's  critics,  began 
his  work  bj  misimderstandiiig  the  author.  (Boeach, 
CommaUar  aber  die  Commemtarim,  fe.  p.  280, 
Halle,  1783.)  After  this  escape  Galba  pradently 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  marching  throngh  the 
conntr;  of  the  Nsntnates  reached  the  land  of  the 
Allobroges,  where  he  wintered. 

The  pontion  rf  Octodoms  is  detennined  bjr 
Caesar's  narratire  and  bj  the  Antonins  Itin.  and 
the  Table.  Plinj  (iii.  e.  20)  says  that  the  Oeto- 
dorenses  receired  the  TjitinitM  (Latio  donati).  In 
the  Motit  ProT.  the  place  is  called  "Cintaa  Val- 
lensinm  Octodoms. "  The  modem  namea  WaUit 
and  Yalait  ara  formed  from  the  word  Vallenses.  At 
a  later  period  it  was  called  Fonun  Clandii  Vallen- 
sium  Octodnreminm,  as  an  inscription  shows.  One 
authority  speaks  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct at  MarUgn^.  Manj  coins,  and  other  memo- 
rials of  the  Bwnan  time,  hare  been  found  about  the 
place. 

The  name  Octodur  is  maniliBstlj  Celtic.  The 
second  part  of  the  name  is  Dor,  "  water."  The  first 
part,  pnbablj  some  corrupt  form,  is  not  explained. 
The  distances  oo  the  Bonan  raad  from  Angnsta 
Praetoria  (Aoiia)  in  Italj  to  Octodoms  are  stated 
mVol.  I.  pillO.  [G.  L.] 

OCTOGESA,  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  His- 
pania  Tarraoooensis,  seated  on  the  rirer  Iberus 
(Caes.  B.C.\.  61).  It  is  identified  by  some  with 
Uaptimeaa;  but  Ukert  (toL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  4S2)  seeks 
it  to  the  S.  of  the  Sooris  (or  Stgre),  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood  of  La  Gmga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCTOLOFHUa  1.  A  ph<e  belonging  t»  the 
Lyocestae,  is  Macedonia,  to  which  the  consul  Snl- 
pidos  moved  his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200, 
against  king  Philipi  (Lir.  zzzi  36;  camp.  Ca»- 
nu,  VoL  L  p.  562,  a.) 

2.  A  place  in  Perrhaebia,  from  which  Penens 
had  retired,  and  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  oonsnl  Q.  Hardus  Philippos,  in  his  daring  march 
orer  the  moontain  ridge  of  Olympos,  b.  c.  169. 
(Lir.  xlir.  3.)  It  was  probably  near  the  issue  of 
the  Titaresins  or  ElauonitHo,  from  Mt.  Olympus 
into  the  Talley  rf  Elauina.  (Leake,  Northtm 
Greece,  toL  iii.  pp^  308,  310,  417.)     [£.  B.  J.] 

ODESSUS  COSi)<ra<it,  Strab.  viL  pi  319;  Scymn. 
748;  Died.  zix.  73,  xz.  112;  Appian,  lU.  30;  Ar- 
rian,  Per.  p.  24;  Anco.  Per.  p.  13;  PtoL  iii.  la  § 
8,TiiL  II.  §  6;  Stepb.  B.  «.r.;  UeU,  iLS.§5; 
Plin.  It.  18;  Orid,  TWit  i.  9.  37:  the  reading 
'aitiaSwoXa,  Scyl.  p.  29,  is  simply  a  oocmption  fv 
'(Xtiaii  rd\lr,  for  ths  name  was  written  both  with 
the  single  and  the  donble  a;  the  latter  form  occurs 
en  the  autonomaua  coins,  the  former  on  those  of  the 
Empre:  'OSvira6t,  Hiaoel.;  Flooop.  <ie  Aed.  W. 
1 1 ;  Odissos,  Amm.  Marc  xzn.  8.  §  43),  a  town  oo 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Euzine,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Panysos,  24  M.  F.  {Anion.  Itin.),  or  34  M.  P. 
{PeuL  Tat.),  from  Dionysopolis,  and  360  stadia 
from  the  E.  termination  of  Hsemus  {Emineh  Bumu). 
disss  us  was  fbnnded  by  the  Milesians  (Strak  {.  e. ; 
PUn.  I.  &),  if  credit  may  be  given  to  tiie  anthor  of 
the  poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Scymnns 
(Z.  c),  ss  early  as  the  raign  of  Astyages,  or  B.  a 
fi94 — 560.  (Clinton,  F.  S.;  Baool-Bochette,  CoL 
Gr.  ToL  iu.  PL  786.)  From  ths  inscriptions  in 
BSckh  {Inter.  Noa.  2056,  a,  b,  c),  it  wonM  seem  to 
have  beeo  nnder  a  democratio  tarn  of  gorenunent, 
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and  to  )ian  pnndad  over  the  nmoo  of  fire  Greek 
dties  on  this  coast,  consisting  of  Odeasns,  Tomi, 
Callatis,  Uesambria,  and  ApoUonia.  When  the 
Bulgarians  swept  over  the  Danubian  provmces  in 
A.  D.  679  they  are  foond  occupying  Varna  {fiifna, 
Theophan.  pi  298;  Niceph.  p.  23;  Cedren.  vol.  i. 
p.  440),  which  is  described  as  being  near  Odessns. 
(SL  Martin,  ap.  Le  Beau,  Bae  Emjpin,  voL  zL  p. 
447;  Schabrik,  Slav.  AU.  yti.  i.  f.  317.)  The 
antonomous  coins  of  Odessus  exhibit  "  types  "  rafer- 
ring  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  the  god  imported  by 
Ptolemy  into  Alezandreia,  finn  the  shores  of  Pontus. 
The  series  of  imperial  coins  ranges  from  Trajan  to 
Salooina,  the  wife  of  Gallienos.  (Eckhel,  toI.  iL  f. 
36;  Baache,  toL  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  51 ;  Mioanet, Deter,  da 
Utd.  vol.  L  p.  395,  SnppL  ToL  iL  p.  350.)  [E3  J.] 
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ODOHAim  COUfuaroi,  Herod,  vil  112; 
Thoc  iL  101,  T.  6;  Stepb.  B.  «. «. ;  Odomantes, 
Plin.  ir.  18),  a  Paeooian  tribe,  who  occopied  ths 
district,  called  after  them,  Ooomakticb  ('Otoftor- 
rueti,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  31;  LiT.  xUt.  4;  'Otojuurft, 
Steph.  B.)  This  tribe  were  settled  upon  the  whole 
of  the  great  mountain  Orbelns,  extsnding  along  the 
NE.  of  the  lower  Strymonic  plain,  from  about  Mele- 
niho  and  Xleimrusdr  to  Zikhna  inclnsire,  where 
they  bordered  on  Pangaeus,  ths  gold  and  silrer 
mines  of  which  they  worked  with  the  Piercs  and 
Satiae.  (Herod,  t  e.)  Secure  in  their  inacces- 
sible position,  they  dded  Megabazus.  (Herod.  T. 
16.)  The  NW.  portion  of  their  territory  Uy  to  the 
right  of  Sitalces  ss  hs  crossed  Mt.  Cerdne;  and 
their  general  sitnadon  agrees  with  the  description  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  101),  according  to  whom  they  dwelt 
beyond  the  Strymon  to  the  N.,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Lower  Stiymoo,  where,  alme,  the  rirer 
takes  such  acoune  tn  the  E.  as  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion. Cleon  invited  Polles,  their  chieftain,  to  join 
him  with  as  many  Thradan  maroenaries  as  could  be 
levied.  (Thnc  v.  6;  Aristoph.  Aekofrn.  156, 164; 
Sold.  «.  V.  iMerreipiaKtr;  Leakey  Northern  Grteee, 
voL  ilL  ppi  210,  306,  465.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ODOMANTIS.     rSoFHKinc.] 

O'DBYSAE  {'Otpitrm),  a  people  seated  on  both 
banks  of  the  AJtiscus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Hebms.  (Herod,  ir.  92.) 
Their  territory,  however,  must  undoubtedly  have 
extended  considerably  to  the  W.  of  the  Artiscns ; 
sines  PUny  (ir.  18)  informs  us  that  the  Hebrus 
had  its  soorce  in  their  ooanbry  ;  a  &ct  that  is  cor- 
roborated by  Ammianns  Mareellinns  (xxviL  4,  10). 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  that  northern 
swarm  of  barbarians  which  invaded  Thrace  after 
the  Trojan  War  ;  and  their  namea  ara  often  found 
interwoven  in  the  andent  myths.  Thus  ths  Thra- 
dan singer  Thamyris  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Odrysian  (Pans.  ir.  33.  §  4);  and  Orphens  is 
represented  as  their  king.  (Conon,  ap.  Phot 
p.  140.) 

A  rode  and  barbarous  people  like  the  Odryaaoi 
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oaonot  bt  expected  to  hare  bid  many  town* ;  and 
in  bet  we  find  ocoe  mentwoed  either  bj  Thncydidee 
or  Xenophon.  The  first  of  their  towns  recorded 
ii  Philippopolit,  foiiDded  by  Philip  IL  of  Mi£e- 
donia,  as  there  will  be  cccasioa  to  relate  in  the  se- 
qnel;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  their  towns 
of  sny  importance  were  bnUt  after  they  had  lost 
their  independenceL 

The  name  of  the  Odrysae  first  oceors  in  bistoiy 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  DaieiDS  Uy- 
staspis  agunst  the  Scythians.  (Herod.  L  e.) 
Whilst  the  Persians  oppressed  the  soothem  parts 
of  Thrace,  the  Odrysians,  protected  by  their  moon- 
tains,  retuned  their  independence ;  and  the  strength 
which  they  thus  acquired  enabled  Teres  to  in- 
corpoiate  many  Thracian  tribes  with  his  subjects. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  Euxine  in  spite  of 
a  signal  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  that  quarter 
from  the  Thyni  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  22);  and 
the  dominion  of  his  son  Sitalces  embraoed  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace;  having  been  bounded  on  the 
K.  by  the  Danube,  and  extending  from  Abdera  on  the 
W.  to  the  Euxine  on  the  K  (Thncyd.  ii.  96 — 98.) 
Indeed,  so  powerful  was  this  monsrch  that  his  al- 
liance was  eagerly  courted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thncyd.  ii.  29 ;  Herod,  vii. 
137  ;  Aristoph.  Acham.  136—150.)  The  expe- 
dition which  he  nndertook  in  b.  c.  429,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Amyntas,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  against  Penliccas  II., 
the  reigning  sorereign  of  diet  coontiy,  is  also  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  at  that 
period ;  as  the  army  which  Sitalces  assembled  on 
that  occasion  amonnted,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  to 
150,000  men,  of  which  one-third  were  caralry. 
(Thuc.  ii.  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  SO.)  For  the  latter  force, 
indeed,  the  Odiysians  were  renowned,  and  the  ex- 
tensire  plains  of  the  Hebrus  afibrded  pasture  be 
an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  (Thuc.  I,  c ;  Pdyb. 
xsiT.  6;  Lir,  xlir.  42.)  With  this  army  Sitalces 
OTerran  Chalcidice,  Anthemns,  Crestonia,  and  Hyg- 
donia;  but  the  non-appearance  of  the  Athenian 
contingent,  coupled  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
obliged  him  ^hastily  to  retire  alter  a  month's  cam- 
paign. In  B.  a  424  Sitalces  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Triballi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Senthes  I.  Under  his  reign  the  Odrysians  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity. 
Their  yearly  rerenue  amonnted  to  4U0  talents,  be- 
sides an  equal  stun  in  the  shape  of  presents  and 
contributions.  (Thuc.  iL  97,  iv.  101.)  Bnt  from 
this  period  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  began  sen- 
sibly to  wane.  After  the  death  of  Senthes  we  find 
his  dominions  divided  among  three  sovereigns. 
Medocns,  or  Amadocns,  who  was  meet  probably  his 
son,  ruled  the  ancient  seat  of  the  monarchy  ;  Hae- 
eades,  brother  of  Medocns,  reigned  over  the  Thyni, 
Melanditae,  and  Tranipsae;  whilst  ths  r^on  above 
Byzantium  called  the  Delta  was  governed  by  Teres. 
(Xm.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  vii.  5.  §  1.)  It  was  in 
ths  reign  of  Medocns  that  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  passed  throngh  Thrace  on  their  return 
from  the  Persian  expedition,  and  helped  to  restore 
Senthes,  son  of  the  exiled  Maesadee,  to  his  do- 
minions. We  gather  from  this  writer  that  Seuthia 
exercised  only  a  subordinate  power  under  Medocus, 
with  the  title  of  Archon,  or  governor,  of  the  Coast 
(vii  3.  §  16).  Subsequently,  however,  he  appeara 
to  have  asserted  his  claim  to  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  have  waged  open  war  with  Medocns, 
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tin  thay  wen  reconciled  end  gained  over  to  the 
Athenian  alliance  by  Thrasybnlns.  (Xen.  JSeU. 
iv.  8.  §  25 ;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  When  we  next  hear 
of  the  Odrysians,  we  find  them  engaged  in  hos- 
tilitiee  with  the  Athenians  respecting  the  Thiadan 
Chersonese.  This  was  under  their  king  Cotjt  I., 
who  reigned  from  B.  a  382  to  353.  It  was  in  the 
teign  of  the  same  monarch  (b.  c.  376)  that  the 
Triballi  invaded  their  territories,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Abdera.  (Diod.  xv.  36.)  When  Cerso- 
bleptes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cotys,  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Odiysians  appear  to  have  still  retained 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  But  a  civil  war  soon  broke  out  between 
that  monarch  and  Berisades  and  Amadocns,  who 
wenr  probably  his  brother^  and  to  whom  Cotys  had 
left  some  portions  of  his  kingdom.  The  Athenians 
availed  themselves  of  these  dissensions  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Chersonese,  which  appears  to  have 
been  finally  ceded  to  them  in  b.  c.  357.  (Diod. 
xvi.  34.)  Bat  a  much  more  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Odrysians  was  struck  by  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon.  After  nine  or  ten  yean  of  warfare,  Philip 
at  last  succeeded  (b.  c.  343)  in  conquering  them, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  oonditioD  of  tributariee. 
(Diod.  zvi  71 ;  Dem.  de  Chen.  p.  105.)  The 
exact  nature  of  their  relations  with  Philip  cannot 
be  ascertained;  but  that  their  subjugation  must 
have  been  complete  appears  from  the  fiut  of  ha 
having  founded  colonies  in  their  territory,  especially 
Philippopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  their  ancient  seat  ThieiT  snb- 
jectioD  is  further '  shown  by  the  drcnnutance  vl 
their  cavalry  being  mentioned  as  serving  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  under  Agathon,  son  of  Tyrimmaa. 
(Airian,  iii.  12.  §  4.)  But  a  still  more  decisiva 
proof  is,  that  after  Alexander's  lieutenant  Zaphyrio 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Getae,  the  Odrysians  were 
incited  by  their  king,  Seuthes  IIL,  to  rebel  against 
the  Macedonians.  (Curt.  x.  1.  §  45 ;  JustiB,  zii. 
1.)  After  ths  death  of  Alexander,  Senthes  took 
the  field  against  Lysimachus,  to  whom  Thrace  had 
devolved,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000 
horse, — a  sad  falling  off  from  the  forces  fotmerly 
arrayed  by  Sitalces.  (Diod.  xviii.  14 ;  Pans.  i.  9. 
§  6.)  The  stmggle  with  Lysimachus  was  carried 
on  with  varied  success.  Under  Philip  V.  of  Ma- 
cedon, the  Odrysians  iren  still  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
In  B.C.  211  that  monarch  assembled  an  army  with 
the  ostensible  design  of  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Byzantium,  but  in  reality  to  overawe  the  malcootent 
chieftains  of  Thrao&  (Liv.  zxxiz.  35.)  In  183 
we  find  Philip  undertaking  an  expedition  against 
the  Odrysians,  Dentheletae,  and  BessL  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Philippopolis,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants deserted  at  his  approach,  and  where  he  esta- 
blished a  garrison,  which  was  expelled  shortly  after 
bis  departure.  (Liv.  xxxix.  58 ;  Pdyb.  Ex.  Lteg. 
xlviii.)  It  may  be  assumed  from  Livy  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Odrysians  were  supported  in  their  re- 
volt by  the  Romans  (xlii.  19,  xlv.  42).  After  the 
&11  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  Odrysians  np- 
pear  to  have  been  treated  with  consideration  by 
the  Romans,  who  employed  them  as  useful  allies 
agunst  the  newly-conquered  districts,  as  well  as 
against  the  other  Thracian  tribes;  aiiHmgst  whom 
the  Bessi  had  now  raised  themselves  to  same  im- 
portance. After  this  period  the  histoiy  of  the 
Odrysians  is  for  some  time  involved  in  obocnrity, 
thongh  they  were  doubtless  gradually  iUIing  more 
and  more  under  the  Banan  dominion.     Intheyear 
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B.  c  42  their  king  Sadlles,  who  had  no  children, 
bequeathed  his  kinf^om  to  the  Romuis,  and  poa- 
session  iru  taken  of  it  b;  Bnitiu.  (Caea.  B.  C. 
iii.  4;  Dion  Caas.  xIviL  S5;  Lacan,  t.  54.) 

Augostos  seetna  to  hare  left  the  Odiyaiana  the 
appearance  of  independence.  In  the  year  B.C.  !S, 
in  retnm  for  the  friendly  dispoaiUon  which  they  had 
shewn  towatda  the  Banana,  they  were  pretented  by 
H.  Craaana  with  a  tenitoty  hallowed  by  the  worship 
of  Baochna,  which  he  liad  conqnered  from  the  Beasi 
(Dion  CasL  IL  25).  In  the  year  B.c.  20,  Bhoe- 
matalcea,  who  waa  adminiatering  the  kingdom  aa 
guardian  of  the  three  infant  sona  of  the  deceaaed 
monarch  Cotya  IV.,  anccaeded,  with  the  aaaiatance  of 
the  Bomana  nnder  H.  Lollina,  in  reducing  the  Beaai 
(/dL  llr.  20).  A  few  years  aflerwarda,  the  Beasi 
again  roae  nnder  their  leader  Vologaeaee,  a  prieat  of 
Bacchoa,  and  drore  Bhoemataloea  into  tha  CSier- 
aoneae:  they  were,  howerer,  aoon  reduced  to  anbmia- 
sioa  by  Lncina  Piao;  Bhoemataloea  waa  reatored; 
and  it  would  appear,  from  Tadtna,  that  nnder  hia 
reign  the  Odryaians  acquired  the  dominion  of  all 
Thrace  (IKon  Caas.  lir.  34;  Tac.  .i4im.iL  64). 
This  apparent  proeperity  waa,  however,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Bonums,  by  wboae  influence  they 
were  governed.  Thna,  after  the  death  of  Bhoema- 
taloea, we  find  Angnatna  drriding  hia  kingdom  be- 
tween hia  SOD  Co^  and  hia  brother  Bbaseuparis 
(Tac  L  e.;  VaU.  Pat.  ii.  98).-  Again,  after  the  mnr- 
der  of  Co^  by  Bhascuporia,  Tibraius  partitioned  the 
kingdom  between  the  children  of  Cotya  and  Bboe- 
matalcea,  eon  of  Bhascuporia,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointing a  Banuuij  TrebeUienna  Bnfna,  aa  guardian 
of  the  fcrmer,  who  were  not  of  age  (Tac.  Arm.  ii, 
67,  iii.  38).  But,  in  spite  of  their  subjection,  the 
spirit  of  the  Odiysians  waa  not  subdned.  Two  yean 
after  the  event  jnst  recorded,  they  rose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Coeletar,  against  the  Bomans,  as  well 
as  against  their  own  king  Bboematalces,  whom  they 
besi^ed  in  Philippopolia.  This  rebellion,  which  waa 
undertaken  by  leaden  of  little  distinction,  and  ccn- 
dneted  without  concert,  was  soon  quelled  by  P.  Vd- 
Idns  (Tac.  Anm.  iii.  39).  A  mora  formidable  one 
took  place  a.d.  26,  which  Tacitoa  ascribea  to  the 
nnwillingneia  of  the  Thraeian  tribes  to  supply  the 
Boman  army  with  recruits,  ss  well  ss  to  the  native 
ferocity  of  the  people.  It  occaamed  the  Romans 
some  trouble,  and  Foppaeus  Sobinns  was  rswarded 
vnth  the  triumphal  iiuignia  for  his  services  in  snp- 
peasing  it  (/i.  iv.  46—31).  At  length,  under  the 
reign  of  Vesparian,  the  Odiyaiana  were  6n«lly  de- 
prived of  their  independence,  and  incorporated  with 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire  (Saet. 
Vap.S;  Eutrop.  vii.  19). 

In  the  preceding  sketch  those  circumstancea  only 
have  been  aeleeted  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Odiysiana  aa  a  people,  without  entering  uito  the 
penunal  hiatoiy  of  their  monarchs.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  tha  dynasty;  an  account  of  the  different 
kings  who  compoee  it  will  be  found  in  the  DicL  of 
Biogr.  totd  MJihoL  under  the  respective  beads.  1. 
Teres.  2.  Sitalces.  3.  Seuthea  I.  4.  Hedocns 
(or  Amadocna)  with  Uaesades.  5.  Seuthea  IL  6. 
Cotya  L  7.  Cersobleptea,  with  Amsdocus  and  Be- 
risadea.  8.  Seuthee  III.  9.  Cotys  II.  10.  Cntya 
III.  11.  Sadalea.  12.  Cotys  IV.  13.  Bboema- 
talces I.  14.  Cotys  V.  and  Bhascuporia.  IS.  Bhoe- 
inatalccsll.     16.  Cotys  VI. 

The  mannen  of  the  Odiysiana  partook  of  that 
wildnesa  and  ferocity  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Thraeian  tribes,  and  which  made  their  name  a  by- 
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word  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  but  the  horrible 
picture  drawn  of  them  by  Ammianns  Marcellinus 
(xzvii.  4.  §  9)  is  probably  overcharged.  Like  most 
other  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  and  their  long  drinking  bouts 
were  enlivened  by  warlike  danoea  performed  to  a 
wild  and  barfaarooa  mnsie.  (Xsn.  4fuJ>.  vii,  S.  §  3:!.) 
Hence  it  is  charactariatic  that  it  waa  eonsideied  a 
mark  of  tha  highest  distinctxn  to  be  a  table  com- 
panion of  the  king'a;  but  whoever  enjoyed  thia  honour 
waa  expected  not  only  to  drink  to  the  king,  but  also 
to  makehima  preeent  (Ti.  16,aeq.)  AmoogsnGha 
people,we  are  not  surprised  to  find  tiutDionysns  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  moat  warshipped.  They  had 
a  cuatom  of  buying  their  wives  bam  their  parenta, 
which  Herodotus  (v.  6)  reprasenta  aa  prevailing 
among  all  the  Thraeian  tribes.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ODBYSUS.     [Hadriaxopous.] 

ODYSSEIA  QOHirtnuL,  StraUiii.  ppw  149,  157; 
'OJtiHro'sir,  Staph.  B.  t.  e.),  a  town  of  Hiapania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  N.  of  Abdera,  and,  aooording  to  tradition, 
bnilt  by  IJlysaea,  together  with  a  temple  to  Athene. 
By  SoUnna  (c.  23)  and  othen  it  has  been  absurdly 
identified  with  Olisipo  {lAtbon) ;  but  its  site,  and  even 
ita  exiateoce,  are  altogether  tmoertaiiL     [T.  H.  D.] 

OEA  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  5  ;  Oeenaia  civitas, 
Plin.  V.  4;  Tac  HiiL  iv.  60;  Solm.  27;  Amm. 
Hare  xzviii.  6;  tiia,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  12),  a  town  in 
the  diatrict  of  tha  Syrtea,  which,  with  Leptis 
Uagna,  and  Sabrata,  fimned  the  A&ioan  Tripolia. 
Al^ongh  there  had  probably  been  an  old  Phoeni- 
cian iiietary  here,  yet,  bom  the  silence  of  Scylax 
and  Strabo,  the  foundation  of  the  Boman  colony 
("  Oeea  oolonia,"  Itia.  Anton.)  must  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  firet  century  after  ChrisL  It 
flourished  under  the  Bomaba  until  the  fourth  teik- 
tnry,  when  it  waa  greatly  injured  by  the  Libyan 
Aoauriani.  (Amm.  Hare.  2.  c.)  At  the  Saracen 
iavasiim  it  wonld  seem  that  a  new  town  spring  up 
00  the  ruins  of  Oea,  which  assumed  the  Roman  name 
of  the  district— the  modem  TripeU;  TriMu,  the 
Uoorish  name  of  the  town,  ia  merely  the  same  word 
articulated  through  the  medium  of  Arab  pronuncia- 
tion. At  Tripoli  there  ia  a  very  perfect  marble  tri- 
umphal arch  dedicated  to  H.  Atinlius  Antoiinns  and 
L.  Anrelins  Vems,  which  will  be  fouad  beautifully 
figived  in  Captain  Lyona  Trmdt  m  N.  Africa,  p. 
18.  Many  other  Boman  remains  have  been  found 
here,  espedally  ghus  urns,  some  of  which  have  bcea 
sent  to  Engbmd. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  a  coin  of  An- 
tomnns,  with  the  "  epigraph '  col.  avb.  ock., 
waa  to  he  referred  to  thia  town.  (Eckbel,  voL  iv. 
p.  131.)  Ita  right  to  claim  this  is  now  contested. 
(Ducbalais,  Eatiiutkm  a  OUam  <k  Pitidio,  iJint- 
takm  et  aax  Contreet  Occ.  dt  la  Saute  Aiie  de  (rots 
Motmaia  Colonialet  atiribuia  i  Otia,  Rsvne  Nn- 
mismatique,  1849,  pp.  97 — 103;  Beechey,  Expei. 
to  the  Coait  of  Africa,  pp.  24—32;  Barth,  Wrndtr- 
mgm,  pp.  294,  295,  391.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEA  (Ob,  ahf).  1.  A  town  in  A^imu  [Vol 
Lp.34,..] 

2.  A  town  m  Tbent.    [Theiia]. 

OEANTHELA  or  OEAMTHE  (OMi«<mi,  Eel. 
lanic.  op.  Sttph.  B.,  Psiyb.,  Pans.;  OlMn,  Becatae. 
ap.  Stepk.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  a  s.  4;  EiorMr,  Seylax,  f. 
14;  Eievfifo,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  3:  £th.  OMtii: 
GaltaSdki),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Oaolao, 
sitnated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Grissacan 
gulf.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  opposite  to  Aegeim 
in  Achaia  (iv.  57,  comp.  v.  17),  which  agrees  with 
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Uia  sitoatiaD  of  GalaxUhi.  The  Oeutbiani 
(Oioi^ii)  an  mentioDcd  wnong  the  Locri  Ondae 
bj  Thac]rdidea  (iiL  101).  Sc^Ux  calls  the  town 
Enanthia ;  and  sinee  Stnbo  laje  (vL  p.  S59)  that 
Locri  Epizephpii  in  Italjr  was  fimnded  bj  the  Locri 
Oxdae,  nnder  a  leader  named  Euanthee,  it  has  been 
ooDJectared  Uiat  Oeantheia  or  Enantheia  was  the 
plaoe  where  the  emignuits  embarked.  Oeantheia 
ajipaan  to  hare  bem  the  onlj  maritime  city  in 
Jjocris  remumng  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  with  the 
exception  of  Nanpaetos.  The  only  objects  at  Oean- 
theia mentianed  bj  Pansanias  were  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  ooe  of  Artemia,  aitoated  in  a  grore 
above  the  town  (z.  38.  §  9).  The  town  is  men- 
timed  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  as  aitnated  20  miles  from 
Nanpaetos  and  IS  from  Anticjrra.  The  remuns  of 
antiqnitf  at  Galaxldki  are  rerj  few.  There  are 
some  mine  rf  Hellenic  walls;  and  an  inscription  of 
no  importance  has  been  discorered  there.  (BSckb, 
/user.  Na  1764.)  The  modem  town  is  inhabited 
bj  an  actiTe  sea&ring  popalatioo,  who  possessed 
180  ship*  when  Ulrichs  visited  the  pfaue  in  1837. 
(Leake,  iVortAem  Greeoe,  vol.  iL  p.  S94;  tllrichs, 
JMmii,  4^.  p.  5.) 

OE'ASO,  OEASSO  (Olanir,  Strab.  iiL  p.  161; 
ObuTiri,  PtoL  it.  6.  §  10),  srroneonsi}'  written  Olarao 
bj  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv,  SO.  s.  34),  wag  a  maritime 
town  of  the  Vasconea  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis, 
near  the  promontoiy  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Hagrada  (Mela,  iii.  1),  most  probabljr  Oforfo 
or  Oganmn,  near  /nn  and  Fatntearabia.  In  an 
Inser.  we  find  it  written  Oeasnna.  (Grat  p.  718 ; 
Oienhart,  IfoL  Vaic.  ii.  8;  Flortz,  £tp,  S.  xziv. 
pp.  16,  62,  and  xxxiL  p^  147.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OEASSO  {O'uunri,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  10,  iL  7.  §  2), 
■  pramontoij  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vasconee,  formed  by  the  H.  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  C.  Higutra.       [T.  H.  D.] 

OECHA'LIA  (Oi'xaAia:  Etk.  Oixo^iciOi  the 
dame  of  several  ancient  towns  in  Greece.  1.  In 
Messima,  in  the  pbun  of  Stenyclems.  It  was  in 
rains  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas  (Pans.  iv.  26. 
§6),  and  its  poaition  was  a  matter  of  dispute  in  later 
times.  Stnibo  identified  it  with  Andania,'the  an- 
eient  lesideace  of  the  Hessenian  kings  (viiL  pp.  339, 
850, 360,  z.  pi  448),  and  Pansanias  with  Camasiam, 
which  was  only  8  stadia  distant  from  Andania,  and 
npoD  the  river  Charadms.  (Pans.  iv.  2.  §2,  iv.  33. 
§4.)  Camasiam,  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  grore  of  cypresses,  in  which  were 
statues  of  Apollo  Cameins,  of  Hermes  Criophorus, 
and  of  Persephone.  It  was  here  that  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  great  goddesses  were  celebrated,  and  that 
the  ura  was  preserved  cmtaining  the  bones  of  Ed- 
lytns,  the  son  of  Helanens.  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §§  4,  5.) 

2.  In  Enboea,  in  the  district  of  Eretria.  (Hecat. 
■p.  Fans.  iv.  2.  §  3 ;  Soph.  Track.  74 ;  Strab.  ix. 
f.  438,  X.  p.  448;  SUph.  B.  «.  r.) 

3.  In  Thesssly,  on  the  Peneins,  between  Pellnna 
to  the  east  and  Tricca  to  the  west,-  not  lar  from 
Ithome.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  350,  ix.  p.  438,  x. 
p.  448;  Fans.  iv.  2.  §  S;  Steph.  B.  a  «.) 

4.  In  the  territory  of  Tradus.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  339, 
X.  PL  448;  Steph.  B.  *.  V.) 

5.  In  Aetolia.  (Strab.  z.  p.  448.)  Each  of  these 
cities  was  considered  by  the  respective  inhabitants  as 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Eniytus,  who  was 
ODoqnered  by  Hercules,  and  the  capture  of  whose  city 
was  the  sobject  of  an  epic  poem  called  OixoAdu 
lAwru,  which  was  ascribed  to  Homer  or  Cresphy- 
los.     Hence  among  the  early  poets  there  was  a  drf- 
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ference  of  statement  upon  the  sobject  The  Meit- 
aenian  Oechalia  vras  called  the  city  of  Entytos  in 
the  Hied  (ii.  596)  and  the  Odyssey  (zxL  13),  and 
this  statement  was  followed  by  Fherecydee  {ap.SdtoL 
ad  Soph.  Track.  354)  and  Pansanias  (iv.  2.  §3). 
The  Enboean  city  was  selected  by  the  writer  of  the 
poem  on  the  Capture  of  Oechalia  (SchoL  ap.  Soph. 
L  c),  by  Hecataeoa  (i^.  Pmu.  L  c),  and  by  Stiabo 
(x.  p.  448).  The  Thesealian  city  is  mentioned  as  the 
residenoe  of  Eorytus  in  another  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(iL  730);  and  K.  0.  Mfiller  supposes  that  this  was 
the  city  of  the  original  fable.  (^Doriaiu,  vol.  L  p.  436, 
seq.,  trsnsL) 

OEOHAEDES  (Oi'xdf*rf,Pt»l.  vi.  16.  §§  3,  4), 
a  river  of  Series,  the  sources  of  which  Ptolemy  (Le.^ 
pbces  in  the  Auzasii  M.,  Asmiraei  M.,  and  Casii 
H.,  the  latter  of  which  mountain  ranges  we  may 
safely  identify  with  the  chaui  of  KoKhgar.  The 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  coming  through  Harinna,  who 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  trading  route  of  the 
Seres  from  Titianus  of  Macedonia,  also  called  Maes, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  who  had  sent  his  commercial 
agents  into  that  country  (Ptol.  L  1 1.  §  7),  indicates 
a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
depression  in  Central  Asia  which  lies  to  the  E.  of 
Pamir,  the  stmcture  of  which  has  been  inferred 
from  the  direction  of  its  wsterHMmraes.  The  Oe- 
diardes  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  river 
formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  streams  of  Kkotan, 
Torkaad,  Katdigar,  and  Utki,  snd  which  Sows 
cloee  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  Thiaii-Sckait.  The 
Obchabdak  (Oix<i^<u,  Ftol.  vL  16.  §  4)  deriving 
their  name  from  the  river  most  be  assigned  to  tUs 
district    [Skbica.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEDANES.    [Dtaedahes.] 

OEKEANDA.    [Obnoahda.] 

OE'NEON  (Oirei^i'),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolar, 
east  of  Nanpactns,  possessing  a  port  and  a  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Nemeian  Zeus,  where  Heuod  was 
said  to  have  been  killed.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Demosthenes  set  out  on  his  expedition  into 
Aetolia,  in  b.  c.  426,  and  to  which  he  returned  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
territory  of  Oeneon  was  separated  fi?om  that  ef  Nau- 
pactns  by  the  river  Momo,  and  that  Oeneon  per- 
haps stood  at  Mugula,  at  near  the  fountain  Ambla. 
(Thnc.  iiL  95,  seq. ;  Steph.  B.  t.  c. ;  Leake,  Ifortiem 
Greeee,  toL  iL  p,  616.) 

OENEUS  (plytit),  a  river  of  Pannonia.  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Savns  (PtoL  iL  1 7.  §  2).  In  the  Peuting. 
Table  it  is  called  Indenea,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Umta.  [L.  S.] 

OENI'ADAE  1.  {O'wiitm,  Thuc  et  alU;  Oiru- 
tUai,  Steph.  B.  t.v.:  t:ih.  OindSoi:  TrikartUn), 
a  town  in  Acamania,  sitoated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Acheloos,  about  10  miles  fi:om  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Acamanian  towns,  being 
strmgly  fordfied  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Acamania. 
It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  many  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  rendered  it  quite  in- 
accessible in  the  winter  to  an  invading  force.  Its 
territory  appears  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of 
the  Achelous,  and  to  hare  consisted  of  the  district 
called  Paracheloitis,  which  was  vary  fertile.  It> 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical 
Oeneus,  the  great  Aetolian  hero.  The  town  is  first 
mentioned  abont  b.  c.  455.  The  Messenians,  who 
had  been  settled  at  Naupactns  by  the  Athenians  at 
the  end  of  the  Third  Hessenian  War  (455),  shortly 
afterwards  made  an  expedition  against  Oeoiadae, 
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which  they  took;  but  ifter  holding  it  for  i  jeiir, 
they  were  attacked  b;  the  Acamanians  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  town.  (Pans.  iv.  25.)  Oeni- 
adaa  is  represented  at  that  time  as  an  enemj  of 
Athens,  which  is  said  to  han  been  one  of  the  rea- 
Eons  that  indoced  the  Hesaenians  to  attack  the 
place.  Twenty-three  years  before  the  Peloponnerian 
War  (b.  c  454)  Pericles  laid  siege  to  the  town,  but 
was  onable  to  take  iL  (Tbuc.  i.  1 1 1 ;  Diod.  zi.  85.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oeniadae  still  continned 
opposed  to  the  Athenians,  and  w.is  the  only  Acar- 
nanian  town,  with  the  exception  of  Astacos,  which 
sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  war  (429)  Phontnion  made  an  expedition  into 
Acamania  to  secure  the  Athenian  ascendancy  ;  bat 
thongh  he  took  Astacns,  he  did  not  continue'  to 
march  against  Oeniadae,  because  it  was  the  winter, 
at  which  season  the  manhes  secured  the  town  from 
all  attack.  In  the  following  year  (428)  his  son 
Asopius  sailed  up  the  Achelous,  and  ravaged  the 
territocy  of  Oeni«Jae ;  but  it  was  not  till  424  that 
Demosthenes,  assisted  by  all  the  other  Acamanians, 
compdled  the  town  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance. 
(Thuc  iL  102,  iii.  7,  \w.  77.)  It  continued  tu  be  a 
place  of  great  importance  during  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  wars.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Aetolians,  who  bad  extended  their  do- 
minions on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  posaeesion  of  Oeniadae,  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants  in  so  cruel  a  manner  that  they  were 
threatened  with  th*  vengeance  of  Alexander.  (Diod. 
XTiii.  8.)  Oeniadae  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Aetolians  till  S19,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  This  monarch,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  tha place,  strongly  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  commenced  uniting  the  harbonr  and  the  arsenal 
with  the  citadel  by  means  of  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
In  2 11  Oeniadae,  together  with  the  adjacent  Neeus 
(N^of )  or  Nasns,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  under 
M.  Vakrioa  Laerinns,  and  given  to  the  Aetolians,  who 
were  then  tlieir  allies;  but  in  189  it  was  restored  to 
the  Acamanians  by  virtne  of  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  made  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians  in 
that  year.  (PoL  ix.  39 ;  Lir.  xxvi.  24  ;  Polyb. 
xzii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  From  this  period 
Oeniadae  disappears  from  history;  but  it  continned 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (x.  p.  459). 

The  exact  site  of  Oenisdae  wss  long  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Dodwell  and  Gell  supposed  the  ruins  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Achelous  to  represent 
Oeniadae;  but  these  ruins  are  those  of  Plenron. 
[Pleubos.]  The  trae  position  of  Oeniadae  has 
now  been  fixed  with  certainty  by  Leake,  and  his 
account  has  been  confirmed  by  Mure,  who  has  since 
visited  the  spot.  Its  rains  are  found  at  tlfe  modem 
TritanHio,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and 
are  sorroDnded  by  morasses  on  every  side.  To  the 
N.  these  swamps  deepen  into  a  reedy  marsh  or  Uke, 
now  called  Lami  or  Katokhi,  and  by  the  ancients 
Melite.  In  this  lake  is  a  small  island,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Nasca  mentioned  above.  Thucydides 
is  not  qnite  correct  in  his  statement  (ii.  1 02)  that 
the  manhes  around  the  city  were  caused  by  the 
Achelous  alone;  he  appears  to  take  no  notice  al  the 
lake  of  Melite,  which  aSbrded  a  much  greater  pro- 
tectioD  to  the  city  than  the  Achelous,  and  which  has 
no  oannecti<n  widi  this  river.  The  city  occupied  an 
extensive  insulated  hill,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  there  stretches  out  a  long  skpe  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Acbekma,  connecting  the  hill  with  the 
pUin.    The  entin  drcnit  cf  the  fortifications  still 
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exists,  nnd  cannot  be  much  leas  than  three  miles. 
The  walls,  which  are  chiefly  of  polygonal  constmc- 
tion,  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
often  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  Towards 
the  N.  of  the  city  was  the  port,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a  deep  river  or  creek  ranning  np  throngh 
the  contiguous  manfa  to  Petala  on  the  coast 

Leake  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  which 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  but  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  in  the  place  are  its  arched  pos- 
terns or  sallyports,  and  a  larger  arched  gateway 
leading  from  the  port  to  the  city.  These  arched 
gateways  appear  lo  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  prove 
that  the  arch  was  known  in  Greece  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  is  usually  supposed.  Drawings  of  several 
of  these  gateways  are  given  by  Mure.  (Leake, 
Narthem  Grtect,  vol.  iii.  p.  556,  seq.;  Mure, 
Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  seq.; 
see  also,  respecting  the  arches  at  Oeniadae,  Leake, 
Pelopometiaca,  p.  121.) 

Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  speaks  of  a  town  called  Old 
Oenia  (4  TaXaii  Olrata*),  which  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  which  he  describes  as  midway  be- 
tween Stratus  and  the  sea.  New  Oenia  (^  nr 
Olrala),  which  he  places  70  stadia  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  is  the  celebrated  town  of  Oeniadae, 
spoken  of  above.  The  history  of  Old  Oenia  is  un- 
known. Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  Erysiche  (^Ifvatxii),  which  Stephanus 
supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Oeniadae;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Strabo  quotes  the  authority  of  the  poet 
Apollodoms  to  prove  that  the  Erysichaei  were  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Acamania.  Leake  places 
Old  Oenia  at  Paka  ifani,  where  he  found  some 
Hellenic  remains.  (Steph.  B.  :v.OlytMai;  Strab. 
z.  p.,  460;  Leake,  AortAem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  524, 
seq.) 

2.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Oetaea. 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  434;  Steph.  B. «.  v.) 


COIir  or  OEHIADAX. 

OEXIUS  (OTnes),  also  called  Oenoe  (p'u'6rt, 
Arrian,  PeripL  PohL  Eta.  p.  16),  a  small  river  of 
Pontus,  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine,  30  stadia 
east  of  the  month  of  the  Thoaris.  (Asoiym.  PeripL 
PmL  Em.  f.  \l.)  [L.S.] 

OENOANDA  (Ohroirta),  a  town  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Pisidia,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cibyra, 
with  which  and  Balbuia  and  Bubon  it  formed  a 
tetrapolis,  a  political  confederacy  in  which  each  town 
had  one  vote,  while  Cibyra  had  two.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  631 ;  Steph.  B. «.  r. ;  Liv.  xzxriil  37  ;  Plin.  v. 
28  ;  comp.  Cibyra.)  The  town  is  mentioosd  as  lat^ 
as  the  time  of  Hierocles,  who,  however  (p.  685), 
calls  it  by  the  corrupt  name  of  Enoenda.     [L.  S.] 


*  The  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Aif  oio,  which  Leake 
was  the  first  to  point  out  must  be  changed  into 
Olvaio.  Kramer,  the  latest  editor  of  Strabo,  has 
inserted  Leake's  correction  in  the  text. 

II  H  2 
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OENOBABAS  (qlyoSipat  or  Oimn^),  « 
lirar  of  the  plain  of  Antiocli,  in  Syria,  at  which, 
aocording  to  Strabo  (ztL  {>.  7S1),  Ptoleinj  Phi- 
lometcr,  having  oonqnerad  Akxander  Balaa  in 
battle,  died  of  hie  woimda.  It  has  been  identi6ed 
with  the  Uphnniu,  modem  ApHrem,  which,  rixing 
in  the  mots  of  Amanna  Uoos  (^Almadagl^),  runs 
aoothward  tlmmgh  the  plain  of  Cjrrheatica,  nntil 
it  fiUli  into  the  small  lake,  which  receins  alio  the 
Uibotai  and  the  Aroenthns,  from  which  their 
aaited  watan  nm  weetward  to  join  the  Onntea 
coming  bom  the  aoDtli.  The  Oenopanu  ia  the 
eaitermnost  of  the  three  streama.  It  is  uiqaes- 
tionablj  the  A/rm  of  Abolfeda.  {Tabula  Sgr., 
Supplementa,  p.  158,  ed.  KoeUar;  Chesney,  £x- 
peditixM,  vol.  i.  pp.  407,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

OE'MO£  (OMii).  1.  A  small  town  on  the  north- 
west ooast  of  the  island  of  Icsiia.  (Strab.  zir.  p. 
639 ;  Staph.  &  s.  e. ;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  This  town 
was  probably  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  below  the 
modem  Uessaiia.  The  name  of  the  town  seems  to 
be  derired  firom  the  wine  grown  in  its  neighbourhood 
on  the  slopes  of  Itonnt  Pnunnns,  though  others 
belien  that  the  Icarian  Oenoe  was  a  colony  of  the 
Attic  town  of  the  same  name.  (Ccmp.  Ross,  Seuen 
au/tkn  Griaek.  Insdm,  ii.  ppi  159, 16S.) 

2.  A  port-town  on  the  coast  of  Pontns,  at  the 
mouth  cf  the  river  Oenins,  which  still  besrs  its 
ancient  name  of  Oenoe  under  the  oormpt  fbcm  Uaieh. 
(Airian,  ParipL  PonL  Era.  p.  16i  Anonym.  PeripL 
p.  11 ;  comp.  Hamilhm,  Raeardia,  i.  p.  271.) 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  cf  Sidnns. 
[SiCDtus.]  [L.  S.] 

OE'MOE  (phfini:  EA.  OlnoMS,  OivoZiu).  1. 
An  Attic  demns  near  Uarsthon.    [Mabathos.] 

2.  An  Attio  demos  near  Eleatherae,  npon  the 
eoofines  of  Boeotia.    [VoL  L  pi.  329,  No.  43.] 

3.  A  fortress  in  the  territoryef  Corinth.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  685,  b.] 

4.  Or  Oenb  (Ofri),  Steph.  B.  (.  r.),  a  small  town 
in  the  Aigeia,  west  of  Aigos,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  fiver  Chandms,  and  on  the  senthem  (the  Pri- 
ons) of  the  two  roads  leading  from  Argos  to  Hsn- 
tineia.  Above  the  town  was  the  moantain  Arte- 
misinm  (ifofarjs),  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  the 
summit,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitantB  of  Oenoe 
under  the  name  of  Oenoatis  (OJraSru).  The 
town  was  named  by  Dioioedes  after  his  grandfiither 
Oenens,  who  died  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  the  Athenians  and  Argives  gained  a  vic- 
toty  over  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  2, 
i.  15.  §  1,  X.  10. 1  4;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6;  Steph.  B. 
«.  e.)  Leake  originally  placed  Oenoe  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chandrus ;  but  in  his  Uter  work  he 
has  changed  hie  opinion,  aad  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  the  right  baink  of  the  Inachus.  His 
origins!  supposition,  however,  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one;  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Boss 
has  rightly  described  the  conne  of  the  two  roads 
leading  fr«n  Argos  to  Mantineia.  (Leake,  Mono, 
vol.  ii.  p.  413,  Pdofon.  p.  266;  Boas,  Rei$m  im 
PtIopomMB,  p.  133,) 

5.  Or  BoEoaoA,  a  town  of  Elis,  near  the  Ho- 
jneric  Ephjia.  (Stiab.  viii.  p.  338.)  [Vol.  I. 
p.  839,  b.] 

OENOLADON  (OimXiiw,  Stadiam.  §  96),  a 
river  in  the  district  of  the  African  Syrtes,  near  the 
town  of  Ahabaea  ('A/uafHa(a,  Sladiam.  L  c),  whera 
there  was  a  tower  and  a  cove.  Berth  ( If^ontiernn^en, 
pp.  300,359)  refers  it  to  the  IForfy  Maid,  where 
there  is  a  vallejf  with  a  stream  of  sweet  water  in 
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the  sandy  waste;  and  MttUer,  in  his  map  to  illiutnitt 
the  Coast-deacriber  {Tab.m  Geog.  Grate  Mia.  Far. 
1855),  phwes  Amaraea  at  Rtu^-Uamrak,  vbett 
Admiral  Smyth  {UtcOaraiteim,  p.  456)  marki 
core  ruins,  and  Admiral  Beechey  {Expei.  to  N.Coatl 
ofAfnecL,  p.  72)  the  ruins  of  several  baths  with 
tesaelsted  pavements,  to  the  W.  of  which  then  i< 
a  stream  flawing  from  the  Wady  Uata.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OENO'ME  or  OENO'PIA.  [Aeoima.] 
OENO'PHYTA  (ri  0(ni^vra),a  {Jace  in  Boeotia, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Mynmides  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Boeotians  in  B.  c.  456.  Aa 
this  victory  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Ts- 
nagia,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  latter  city,  not  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Attica.  Its  name,  moreover,  shows  that  it  *>s 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  prodnced,  for 
which  the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  celebrated. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  at  I'm  (written  Obm, 
perhaps  a  oomption  of  OiVii^vra),  which  staoiU  in 
a  commanding  position  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopos,  between  Tsnagra  and  Oropns.  (Thoc  i. 
108,  iv.  95 ;  Leake,  Nortiern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p. 
463.) 

OEXOTRIA  (phmrrplu),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  ths  soatbenniffit 
portion  of  Italy.  That  country  was  inhsbited  at  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  first  becsme  scquainted 
with  it,  and  began  to  colonise  its  shores,  by  s  people 
whom  they  called  Obicotri  or  OEHOTBn  (Oumrpot 
or  OlvArpui).  Whether  the  appellation  was  a  na- 
tional one,  or  was  even  known  to  the  people  thetn. 
selves,  we  liave  no  means  of  Judging;  but  the  Greek 
writers  mention  several  other  tribes  in  the  same  part 
of  Italy,  by  the  names  of  Choncs,  Horgetea,  and 
Itali,  all  of  whom  they  regarded  aa  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Oenotrians;  the  two  former  being  exprasly 
called  Oenotrian  tribes  [Cuoass;  Moboetes], 
while  the  nsme  of  Itali  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count generally  received,  applied  to  the  Oenotiiasa 
in  general.  Antiocfans  of  Syracuse  distinctly  spoke 
of  the  OoDotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  peopis  (op- 
Sirab.  vi.  p.  254),  and  defined  the  bcnuiilaries  of 
Oenotria  (under  which  name  he  included  the  coon- 
tr  s  subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Brattium 
excbaine  of  lapygia)  as  identical  with  those  of 
Italia  (tg>.  Slrttb.  L  c).  A  well-known  treditiou, 
adopted  by  Virgil,  represented  the  Oenotrians  as 
taking  the  name  of  Italians,  from  a  chief  or  king  of 
the  name  of  Italns  (Diooya.  a.  13,  35;  Virg.  Am.  I 
S33;  Ajist.  P<d.  viL  10);  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  mythical  tales  so  oommon 
among  the  -Greeks :  and  whether  the  name  of  Itali 
was  only  ths  native  appelUtirai  of  the  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Oenotrians,  or  was  originsliy 
that  of  a  particular  tribe,  like  the  Chooes  and 
Uoigetw,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  nation,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus,  the  names  Oenotri  and  Itali,  Oenotria 
and  Italia,  wen  regarded  as  identical  in  significa- 
tion. The  former  names,  however,  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  disuse;  at  least  Herodotus  emjdoya  the 
name  of  Oenotria,  as  one  familiar  to  his  readers,  to 
designate  the  country  in  which  the  Phocaean  colony 
of  Velia  was  founded.  (Herod,  i.  167.)  But  the 
gradual  ezteosioo  of  the  name  of  Italia,  as  well  as 
the  conquest  of  the  Oenotrian  territory  by  the  Sa- 
bellian  races  of  the  Locanians  and  Brattians,  natu- 
rally led  to  ths  disuse  of  their  name;  and  thoagh 
this  is  still  employsd  by  Aristotle  (PbL  vii.  10),  <t 
is  only  in  reference  to  the  ancient  cnstoms  and 
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(abitu  of  the  people,  snd  doei  not  prare  tliat  tbe 
name  was  still  in  euTient  use  in  his  time.  Sctduos 
China  OMB  the  name  OeDotris  in  a  difeent  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  Italia,  and  oonfinea  it  to  ■  part 
only  of  Lncania;  but  this  seems  to  be  certain];  op- 
posed to  the  oommon  nsage,  and  probablf  arises 
from  some  miaconception.     (Scjmn.  Ch.  244, 300.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Oenotrians  were  a 
Pelasgic  race,  akin  to  the  population  of  Epims  and 
the  adjoining  trsct  on  the  £.  of  the  Adriatic  This 
was  evidently  the  opsion  of  those  Greek  writers  who 
represented  Oenotros  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Ljcaim, 
the  son  of  Pelasgos,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia 
at  a  Tei7  earlj  period.  (Pherecjdes,  ap.  ZHongt.  i. 
13;  Pans.  Tiii.  3.  §  5.)  The  statement  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  this  was  tlie  most  ancient  migration  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge,  shows  that  the  Oeno- 
trians were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  a  more 
coaclnsire  testimony  is  the  incidental  notice  in  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium,  that  the  Greeks  in  Southern 
Italy  called  the  native  population,  whom  they  had 
reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom  like  the  Penestae  in 
Thessaly  and  the  Helots  iu  Laconia,  by  the  name  of 
Pelasgi.  (Steph.  Bjz.  s.  v.  Xum.)  These  serfs 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Oenotrians.  Other  aign- 
ments  for  their  Pelasgic  origin  may  be  deduced  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in  Sonthem  Italy 
and  in  Kpims,  ss  the  Chones  and  Chaones,  Pan- 
doaia,  and  Acheron,  &c.  Aristotle  also  notices  the 
custom  of  awFtrtruUf  or  feasting  at  public  tables,  as 
sabmsting  from  a  Tery  early  period  among  the  Oeno- 
trians as  well  ss  in  Crete.    (Arist.  PoL  vii.  10.) 

The  relation  of  the  Oenotrians  to  the  other  tribes 
of  Italy,  and  their  aubjection  by  the  Lncanians,  a 
Sabellian  race  from  tlie  north,  hare  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Itaua.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OENOTBIDES  INSULAE  (OJiwp(8f  i  i-flffoi), 
wen  two  small  islands  ofiT  the  shore  of  Lncania, 
nearly  opposite  Velia.  (Strab.  ri.  pi,  252;  Plin.  iil 
7.  a.  13.)  Their  individual  names,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  Pontia  and  Iscia.  Clurerins  (^Ilal.  p. 
1260)  speaks  of  them  as  still  existing  lunder  their 
aneientnamea;  but  they  are  mere  rocks,  too  small  to 
be  marked  on  ordinary  modem  maps.      [E.  H.  B.] 

OENUS  (02rai;t:  Eth.  OiyoinTtOt),  a  small  town 
in  Laoonia,  celebrated  for  its  wins,  from  which  the 
river  Genus,  a  tributary  of  the  Enrotas,  appears  to 
hare  derived  its  name.  From  its  being  described  by 
Athenaeos  as  near  Pitane,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Sparta,  it  was  probably  aituated  near  the  junction  of 
the  Oemis  and  the  Enrotas.  (Steph.  B.  t,  v.;  Athen. 
i.  p.  31.)  The  river  Oenus,  now  called  KtU/hut, 
rises  in  the  watershed  of  Ht.  Pamon,  and,  after 
flowing  in  a  general  south-  westerly  direction,  falls 
into  the  Enrotas,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  Sparta.  (Polyb.  ii.  65,  66 ;  Liv.  xuiv. 
28.)  Tbe  prindpal  tributary  of  the  Oenus  was  the 
Gorgylos  {r6pyvKot,  Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the 
river  of  YraUai.  (Lieake,  Pdopommaca,  p.  347.) 

OENUSSAE  (pluBvaam,  Olraixrai).  1.  A 
Cinnp  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Uessenia.  [Vol. 
n.  p.  342,  b.] 

2.  A  group  of  isUnds  between  Chios  and  the 
Asiatic  coast.  (Herod,  i.  165;  Thuc  viii.  34;  Steph. 
B. «. «.)  They  an  five  in  number,  now  called  Spal- 
madons  or  £rgomn.  Pluiy  (v.  31.  s.  38)  mentions 
only  one  island. 

OEBOE.     [PUTAEAE.] 

OESCUa  1.  (Otncot,  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  10,  viii. 
1 1.  §  6),  a  town  of  the  Triballi  in  Lower  Hoesia, 
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seated  near  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  road  from  Yiminaeinm  to  Nicomedia, 
12  milea  E.  from  Valeriana,  and  14  miles  W.  from 
Utnnu  (7<M.  Ant.  p.  220.)  It  was  the  station  of 
the  Legio  V.  Haced.  Procopios,  who  calls  the  town 
'Icric^i,  says  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (de 
Aed.  iv.  6).  Usually  identified  with  OratoMIt, 
though  some  hold  it  to  be  Glava. 

2.  A  river  of  Lower  Hoesia,  called  by  Thueydide* 
(ii.  96)  'Oo-Kief,  and  by  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  3cIo>. 
Pliny  (iiL  26.  s.  29)  places  its  sonrce  in  Hoont 
Bhodope;  Thncydides  (2.  e.)  in  Monnt  Soomins; 
which  adjoined  Rhodope.  Its  true  souroe,  however, 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  Haemus,  whence  it  porsnes  its 
oonne  to  the  Danube.  It  is  now  called  the  Idcer  ac 
Ether.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OESTJCYBfNIDES.  [BaiTAinficAB  Ihbulab, 
Vol  L  p.  433.] 

OESYME  (Ciaiijat,  Thnc.  iv.  107;  Scyl.  p.  27 
(the  MS.  incorrecUy  3i«'vyu});  Scymn.  Ch.  655; 
Died.  Sic.  zii.  68  (I7  an  error  of  the  MS.  3i!/ii)); 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Annenidas,  op. 
Athen.  p.  31 :  Eih.  Olaviuuot,  Steph.  B.),  a  Tba- 
sian  colony  in  Pieria,  which,  with  Galepsns,  was 
taken  by  Brasidas,  aftigr  the  capture  of  Amphipolis. 
(Thoc  L  e.)  Ita  poaitioD  must  be  sought  at  some 
point  on  the  coast  between  Ke/Ur  and  the  month  of 
the  Strymon.  (Leake,  NorAem  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p. 
179 ;  Cousinery,  Voyage  dau  la  Moeedome,  vol  ii. 
p.  69.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OETA  (Ofni:  Etk.  Ohws),  a  mountain  in  the  , 
south  of  Thessaly,  which  branches  off  from  Mt. 
PIndus,  runs  m  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  forms 
the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  The  only 
entrance  into  Central  Greece  from  the  north  is 
through  the  narrow  opening  left  between  Mt  Oeta 
and  the  sea,  celebrated  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
[Thkkmoftlax].  Mt.  Oeta  is  now  called  Kataei- 
tira,  and  its  highest  summit  is  7071  feet  (Joiinwt 
oj"  Geogr.  Soe.  voL  vu.  p.  94.)  The  mountain  im- 
mediately above  Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon 
both  by  Strabo  and  Livy.  (Strabi  ix.  p.  428;  Liv. 
zxxvL  15.)  The  hUter  writer  says  that  Callidro- 
mon is  the  highest  siunmit  of  Mt  Oeta;  and  Strabo 
agrees  with  him  in  describing  the  summit  nearest  to 
Thermopylae  as  the  highest  part  of  the  range;  but 
in  this  opinion  they  were  both  mistaken,  Mt.  Patni- 
IUm,  which  lies  more  to  the  west,  being  considerably 
higher.  Strabo  describes  the  proper  Oeta  as  200 
stadia  in  length.  It  is  oelebrsted  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  whence  the  Boman 
poets  girs  to  this  hero  tbe  epithet  of  Oetaeos.  From 
this  monntun  the  southern  district  of  Thessaly  was 
called  Oetaea  (Olriua,  Strab.  iz.  pp.  430, 432, 434), 
and  its  inhabitants  Oetaei  (OiTaioi,  Herod,  vii.  217 ; 
Thuc  iii.  92;  Strab.  iz.  p.  416).  There  was  also  a 
city,  Oeta,  said  to  have  been  fouided  by  Ampfaissus, 
son  of  Apollo  and  Dryope  (Anton.  Liberal  c.  32), 
which  Stephanns  B.  (t.  e.)  describes  ss  a  city  of  the 
Malians.  Leake  places  it  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Palri- 
itiJto,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
sacred  city  mentioned  by  Callimachus.  (^Hj/mn.  m 
/ML  287.)  [See  VoL  U.  p.  255.]  (Leake,  AorMeni 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  seq.) 

OETENSn  (OM>v<o<,  PtoL  ifi.  10.  §  9),  •  tfib* 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Moeaia  In&rior.     [T.  H.  D.] 

OETYLUS  (OTn/Aoi,  Horn,  Pans^  Steph.  B.; 
BeirvAer,  BSckh,  Inter,  na  1323;  B<Tu\a,  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  §  22 ;  O^Aoi — mAerru  f  iw6  Ttrw  BclrvAoi, 
Strab.  viiL  f.  360,  conected  in  accoidanoe  with  the 
inscription),  a  town  of  Laconia  co  tbe  eastern  aid* 
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of  the  IfewwiiMUi  gulf,  rapmentad  by  the  modem 
town  of  Vtb/lo,  which  has  borrowed  it(  oune  ham 
it  Fuuuiiaa  ny»  that  it  w«a  80  atadia  froan 
Thalamaa  and  150  from  Meaaa;  the  latter  distance 
la  too  great,  but  there  b  au  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Oetylns  and  Vilghi  and  it  appears  that  Pansanias 
made  a  mistake  in  tlie  names,  as  the  distance  between 
Oetylus  and  CaenepoUs  is  150  stadia.  Oetylns  is 
mentioned  by  Hamar,  and  was  at  a  later  time  one  of 
the  Khnthero-Tiawmiaii  towns.  It  was  still  governed 
by  its  ephors  in  tbt  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Pansaniaa  saw  at  Oetylns  a  temple  of  Sarapis, 
and  a  wooden  statue  of  Apollo  Cameius  in  the 
agna.  Among  the  modem  houses  of  VUi/h  there 
are  nmalna  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  in  the  church  a 
beautiful  fluted  Ionic  oolnmn  supporting  a  beam  at 
one  and  of  the  aisle,  and  three  or  four  Ionic  capitals 
in  the  wall  of  the  chnrch,  probably  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Sarapis.  (Hon.  IL  ii.  585;  Strab.  viii. 
p. 360;  Pans.  iu. 21.  §  7,  25.  §  10,  26.  §  1 ;  Staph. 
B. «.  V. ;  Ptol.  L  e. ;  Biicldi,  L  e. ;  Monitt,  in  Walpole's 
TWvbqr,  p.  54 ;  Leake,  iforea,  vol.  L  p.  31 S ;  Boblaye, 
Bidimka,  cfc.  p.  92 ;  Curtius,  Ptloponnetos,  vol.  iL 
PLS83.) 

OEUH  (phy),  a  moontain  fortress  situated  in 
eastern  Locris,  above  Opus,  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  According  to  Gell 
its  rains  are  to  be  seen  on  a  steep  bill,  25  minatea 
above  UeamtiM. '  {Ilm.  p.  232.) 

OEUU  or  lUM  (OUr,  O'mp,  "Uy;  EA.  OMnft, 
'limit),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  Sciritis  in  La- 
conia,  oommanded  the  pais  through  which  was  the 
road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta.  It  probably  stood  in  the 
iir2uiira,  or  narrow  pasa  through  the  iratershed  of  the 
moontuns  forming  the  natural  boundary  between 
Laconia  and  Arcadia.  When  the  Theban  army 
under  Epaminondas  first  invaded  Laconia  in  four 
divisions,  by  fonr  different  passes,  the  only  division 
wliieb  encountered  any  reaistance  was  the  one  which 
marched  through  the  pass  defignded  by  Oenm.  But 
the  Spartan  Ischolaoa,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
troopa  at  this  place,  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers;  and  the  invading  force  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  SelJasia,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army.  (Xcn.  BeU.  vi.  5. 
§§  24—26.)  In  Xen^on  the  town  is  called  'liy 
and  the  inhabitants  'laru;  but  the  form  Oioi'  or 
OTsr  is  probably  more  correct  Such  towns  or  villages, 
situated  upon  monntainous  heights,  are  frequently 
called  Oenm  or  Oea.  (Comp.  Harpocrat  f .  v.  Olgr.) 
Probably  the  Oenm  in  Sciritis  is  referred  to  in  Ste- 
jihanns  nnder  Obt  ■  waX(x>'«»'  Teftas.  Atax^Xos 
Miwoif  *  ol  woKItbu  Olarai. 

Oenm  is  not  mentioned  subsequently,  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Iasds  ('loaor), 
which  Pansanias  describes  as  situated  within  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  but  belonging  to  the  Achaeans. 
(Pans,  vii  13.  §  7;  comp.  Suid.  s.tr.loirof;  Leake, 
Mono,  voLiii.  p.  30;  Boss,  Reitm  un  Pehpotma, 
p.  179;  Curtius,  fdapoimeso;  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

OEUH  CERAHEICUM.     [Aitica,  p.  326,  a.] 

OEUM  DECELEICUM.     [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

OODAEML     [Marhabica.] 

06LASA,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Ligurian  sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etraria.  (Plin.  iil  6.  s.  12.)  It  is  now  called 
Moate  Oriito.  [E.  H.  B.J 

OGY'GIA  ('Ayvyfi))  is  the  name  given  by  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey  to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  He  describes  it  as  the  central  point  or 
navel  of  the  sea  (2/i^aAar  daA(i(r<ri)t),  far  from  all 
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other  lands  ;  and  the  only  clue  to  its  position  that 
he  gives  us  is  that  Ulysses  reached  it  after  bong 
home  at  sea  for  eight  days  and  nights  after  he  bad 
escaped  from  Charybdis;  and  that  when  be  quitted 
it  again  he  sailed  for  ee^'enteen  days  and  nights  with 
a  fair  wind,  having  the  Great  Bear  on  bis  left  hand 
(i.e.  in  an  easterly  direction),  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians.  (Horn.  OdytM,  L  50, 
8.5,  v.  55, 268 — 280,  xii.  448.)  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  Homeric  geography  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  distant  lands  mnst  be  considered  as 
altogether  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  distances  above  given.  We 
are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  localities 
assigned  by  the  Greeks  in  later  days  to  the  scenes 
of  the  Odyssey :  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  less 
accord  with  the  data  (such  as  they  are)  supplied  by 
Homer  than  the  idenU£cations  they  adopted.  Thus 
the  island  of  Calypso  was  by  many  fixed  on  the 
coast  of  Brattium,  near  the  Tjiclnisn  promontory, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  mere  rock  A  very  small 
size,  and  close  to  the  shore.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15 ; 
Swinburne's  Tnaelt,  vol  i.  p.  225.)  Others,  sgain, 
pUced  the  abodo  of  the  goddess  in  the  island  of 
Ganloe  (or  Goto),  an  opinion  aj^iarently  fint  ad- 
vanced by  Callimachos  (Strab.  i.  p.  44,  vii.  p  299), 
and  which  has  at  least  some  semblance  of  probi- 
hility.  Bnt  the  identification  of  Phaeacia  with  Cor- 
cyia,  though  more  generally  adopted  in  antiquity, 
haa  really  no  more  fonndadon  than  that  of  Ogygia 
with  Gauka  :  so  that  the  only  thing  appniacfaing 
to  a  geographical  statemoot  faila  on  examination. 
It  is  indeed  only  the  natural  desire  to  give  to  the 
creations  of  poetic  fancy  a  local  habitation  and  tan- 
gible reality,  that  could  ever  have  led  to  the  asso- 
ciating the  scenes  in  the  Odyssey  with  particolar 
spota  in  Sicily  and  Italy;  and  the  view  of  Erato- 
sthenes, that  the  geography  of  the  voyage  of  Ulysses 
wss  wholly  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  tenable.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  fables  there  related 
were  founded  on  vague  mmonrs  brought  by  voyagers, 
probably  Pheenicians,  from  these  distant  lands.  Tiios 
the  account  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  however  ex- 
aggerated, wss  doubtless  based  on  trath.  Bnt  the 
very  character  of  these  marvels  of  the  far  west,  and 
the  tales  concerning  them,  in  itself  excludes  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  accurate  geographical  kiwwledge 
of  them.  The  ancients  themselves  were  at  variance 
as  to  whether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  took  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hedilenanean,  or  were  ex- 
tended to  the  ocean  beyond.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  22— 2S.) 
The  fiut,  in  all  probability,  is  that  Homer  h«i  no 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  two.  It 
is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  acqosinlnl 
even  witli  the  existence  of  Italy;  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  sea  beyond  it  was  undoubtedly  lo 
hira  a  region  of  mystery  and  fnble. 

The  various  opinions  put  forth  by  ancient  anil 
modem  writers  concerning  the  Homeric  geogmpliy 
are  well  reviewed  by  Ukert(Ce<ijropA»e(ierCri«;*«» 
«.  Rimer,  voLi.  part  ii.  pp.  310 — 319);  and  the 
inferences  that  may  really  be  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  himself  are  clearly  stated  by  him. 
(/6.  part  i.  pp.  19—81.)  [E.  VL  B.] 

OGYRIS  CO.fopis,  Stiab.  xvi.  p.  766),  an  islsnil, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Carmania  about  2000 
stadia,  which  was  traditionally  said  to  contain  the 
tomb  of  king  Erythras,  from  which  the  whole  sea  w«s 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It  was  marked 
by  a  huge  mound  planted  with  wild  palms.    Stiabo 
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■tatn  that  he  obtained  this  tXorj  fnxn  Nearchos 
and  Orthagoru  (or  Prthagoras),  who  learnt  it  from 
iCthroputea,  the  son  of  a  Phr^fn*"  >*tiBp,  to  whom 
he  had  giTen  a  passage  in  his  fleet  to  Perua.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  the  island  in  muy  ether 
geographers  (as in  HeL  iii.  8.  §  6:  Dionjs.  Per.  607 ; 
Plin.  Ti.  28.  s.  32;  Priscian,  Perieg.  605;  FesL 
Avien.  794;  Steph.  B.  «.r.;  Snidas,  «.«.).  The 
other  editions  of  Strabo  read  Tvfif^ivri  and  Tv^trti, 
—possibly  a  cormption  of  'Ryvptirt)  or  rvpfyi), — the 
form  which  Vcasins  (m  Melam,  I  c.)  hss  adopted. 
The  acooont,  howerer,  preserrcd  in  Arrian's  Vojage 
of  Nearchns  (Indie.  37),  iaSm  mnch  from  the 
abore.  According  to  him,  the  fleet  saiHng  westward 
pissed  a  desert  and  vxkj  island  called  Orf^na ; 
and,  300  stadia  bejond  it,  came  to  anchor  beside 
another  island  called  Ooracta ;  that  there  the  tomb  of 
ErTthias  was  said  to  exist,  and  the  fleet  obtained 
the  aid  of  tlaiene,  the  chief  of  the  island,  who 
Tolmiteered  to  aceompany  it,  and  pilot  it  to  Snsa. 
It  seems  geaerally  admitted,  that  the  Organa  of 
Airian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  46,  who,  placing  it 
along  the  Arabian  coast,  has  evidently  adopted  the 
distances  of  Strabo)  is  the  modem  Horma,  which 
bean  also  the  name  of  Genm,  or  Jenm.  Vincent, 
however,  thinks  that  it  is  the  modem  Artk,  or 
L'Arek.  (  Yog.  Ntardua,  i.  p.  348.)  The  distance 
in  Strabo  is,  perhaps,  confonnded  with  the  distance 
the  fleet  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
Again  Nearchns  places  the  tomb  of  Erythras,  not  in 
Organs,  but  in  Ooracta ;  and  Agatharchides  mentions 
that  the  land  this  king  reigned  over  was  very  fertile, 
which  applies  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former. 
(Agatharch.  p.  2,  ed  Hudson.)  The  same  is  tme 
of  what  Pliny  states  of  its  size  ({.  e.).  Curtins, 
without  mentioning  its  name,  evidently  allodes  to 
Cgyris  (OrsMB),  which  he  places  close  to  the  con- 
tinent (x.  2),  while  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna  has 
preserved  a  remembrance  of  all  the  places  tmder  the 
head  of  "  Colfo  Persico,"  in  which  he  places  "  Ogi- 
ris,  Oraclia,  Durcadena,  Baches,  Orgina."  Ooracta 
is  called  in  Strabo  (<.e.)  A^fMurrs;  in  Pliny,  Oncla 
(vi.  28.  s.  98);  in  Ptolemy,  Oieprfx*'  (^>-  8-  §  1 5)- 
The  andent  name  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
modem  Vroct,  or  Broct  It  also  derives  the  name 
of  Kitkmi  from  the  quantity  of  grapes  now  found 
on  it.  Edrisi  calls  /esveA-ftnfeA,  the  long  island 
(l  p.  364  ;  cf.  also  Wellsted's  TVoreb,  vol.  i. 
y.  62).  The  whole  of  this  complicated  piece  of 
geography  baa  been  fully  examined  by  Vincent, 
Yog.  offfearckut,  vol.  i.  p.  348,  &c.;  Bitter,  vol.  xii. 
p.  435.  [V.] 

OI'SPOBIS  (pUrwopls,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14;  Opros, 
PeuL  Tab.;  'Emipn,  Sladia$m.  §  86),  a  town  of  the 
Greater  Syitis,  which  Barth  (Wandermgen,  pp.  368, 
378)  identifies  with  Lman  ffttim,  where  there  is  a 
nandy  bay  into  which  ships  might  send  their  boats, 
with  almost  all  winds,  for  water,  at  three  wells, 
situated  near  the  beech.  (Beecliey,  Exped.  to  ff. 
Cooit  of  Africa,  p.  173.)  The  tower,  of  which  the 
Coast-describer  speaks,  must  be  the  mins  at  Jiil 
EsH,  to  the  E.  of  Nairn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLBASA  (^OKtaoa).  1.  A  town  in  Gilicia 
Aspera,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tannis,  on  a  tributary 
oftheCalycadnns.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6.)  Col.  Leake 
(Am  Minor,  p.  320)  identifies  the  town  of  Olbasa 
with  the  Olbe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (lir.  p.  672) ; 
while  in  another  passage  (p.  117)  he  conjectures 
that  Olban  may  at  a  later  period  have  changed  its 
name  into  Clandinpolis,  with  which  accordingly  he 
is  inclined  to  identify  it.     The  former  sapposition  is 
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posuble,  but  not  the  latter,  fbr  Strabo  places  Olbe  in 
the  interior  of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Lamos  and 
Cydnns,  that  is,  in  the  moontainons  districts  of  the 
Taurus.  According  to  tradition,  Olbe  had  been 
built  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Teocer ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Zens,  whose  priest  once  ruled  over  all 
Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  {.  c.)  In  Uter  times  it  wss 
regarded  as  bekmgmg  to  Isauria,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.  (Hierocl.  p.  709  ;  Basil.  Fit  Theelae,  ii. 
8.)  We  still  possess  coins  of  two  of  those  priestly 
princes,  Polemon  and  Ajax.  (Eckhel,  J)oetr.  Ifvm. 
vol.  iii.  p.  26,  &c.)  It  shonld  be  observed  that 
Stephanna  Byz.  (s.  r.  'OA(la)  calls  Olbasa  or  Olbe 
Olbia. 

2.  A  town  in  the  Lycaonian  district  Antiocbiana, 
in  the  south-weet  of  Cybistia.  (Ptol.  T.  6.  §  17 ; 
HierocL  p.  709.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Ksidia,  between 
Pedneliasus  and  Selge.  (Ptol.  v.  S.  §8;  Hierocl.  p. 
680.)  [L.  &] 

OLBE.    rOuuLSuk,  No.  1.] 

OXBLA.  COXffCo,  Btiab.  iv.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  S06; 
Seymn.  806;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  28;  Arrian,  Per.  p.  20; 
Anon.  Per.  pi  8;  HeU,  ii.  1.  §  6;  Jomand.  B.  <kt. 
5;  with  the  affix  Sabia,  SaCfa,  Anon.  I.  e.)  on  coins 
in  the  Ionic  form  always  'OA((i)).  Pliny  (iv.  26) 
says  that  it  was  anciently  called  Olbiofolis,  and 
MiLBTopoLis:  the  former  of  these  names  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  is  derived  probably  from  the 
ethnic  name  Olbiopoutak  ('OACioiroArrai,  Herod, 
iv.  18;  Snid.«.  v.  TloatMnos),  which  appears  on 
coins  ss  lata  as  the  date  of  Caracalla  and  Alexander 
Sevems.  (Kohler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St.  Petertb. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  106;  Blaramberg,  Choix  det  Mid.  An- 
iiqaa  ifOBMpoSi  <m  (fOIMa,  Paris,  1822;  Mion- 
net.  Doer,  dee  Mid.  vol.  i.  pi  349.)  Although  tlie 
inhabitants  always  called  their  city  Olbia,  strangers 
were  in  the  habit  of  callmg  it  by  the  name  of  the 
chief  river  of  Scythia,  Borystuekes  (Bof)Mr0<n)t, 
BopoaSivts),  and  the  people  Bokyothesitax  (Bo- 
pvcifrttrai,  Herod.  2.  c;  Dion  Chrys.  Oral,  xxxvi. 
vol.  iL  p.  74 ;  Ladan,  Toctar.  61  )  Menand.  op. 
ScioL  ad  Dion^  Perieg.  311 ;  Steph.  U.  «.«.; 
Amm.  Hare.  xxii.  8.  §  40;  Uacrob.  Sat.  i.  10).  A 
Grecian  colony  in  Scythia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hypanis,  240  stadia  (Anon.  2,  c. ;  200  stadia,  Strab. 
p.  200;  15  H.  P.,  Plin.  I  e.)  from  its  month,  the 
mins  of  which  are  now  found  at  a  place  on  the  W. 
bank  rf  the  B*g,  called  Stomogil,  not  br  from 
the  village  Jlgintkoje,  about  12  Eng.  miles  below 
Nidu>la«>.  This  important  settlement,  which  was 
sitoated  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ionic  Miletus 
in  B.  c  655.  (Anon.  PeripL  L  c;  Euseb.  CTaron.') 
At  an  early  period  it  became  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance  for  tbe  infamd  trade,  which,  issuing  from 
thence,  was  carried  on  in  an  easterly  and  northern 
direction  as  far  as  Central  Asia.  It  waa  visited  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  17,  18,  53,  78),  who  obtained  his 
valuable  information  about  Scythia  from  the  Greek 
tnden  of  Olbia.  From  the  important  series  of  in- 
scriptions in  Bockh's  collection  (Inter.  2058 — 
2096),  it  appean  that  this  dty,  although  at  times 
dependent  upon  the  Sqrthian  or  Sannatian  princes, 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  free  government,  with 
institutions  framed  upon  the  Ionic  modeL  Among 
its  eminent  nsntes  occur  those  of  Foeddonias  (Snidas, 
t.  v.),  a  sophist  and  historian,  and  Sphaeras  the 
stdc,  a  disdple  of  Zeno  of  Citium.  (Pint  Cleom. 
2.)  There  lias  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  famons  inscripdoa  (B!lckh,  No.  2058) 
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which  noords  th«  exploits  of  PTOtOf>eii«,  who,  in 
ths  extreme  distress  oF  his  native  city,  aided  it  both 
with  his  purse  and  person.  This  inscription,  ap- 
paientl/  belonging  to  the  period  b.  c  218 — SOI, 
mentions  the  Galatians  and  Sciri  (perhaps  the  same 
as  those  who  are  afterwards  found  united  with  the 
Hemli  and  Rogii)  as  the  worst  enemies  of  Olbia,  a 
dear  proof  that  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  Celtic  tribes 
had  penetrated  as  far  to  the  E.  as  the  Borysthenes. 
Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat.  xxxtI.  p.  76),  who  came 
to  Olbia  when  he  escaped  from  Domitian's  edict, 
relates  how  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Oetae 
aboat  150  years  before  the  date  of  lus  arrival,  or 
about  B.  c.  50,  but  had  been  restored  by  the  old  in- 
habitants. From  the  inscriptions  it  ^)pears  that 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  conferred  favours  on  a  cer- 
tain Ababus  of  Olbia  (So.  2060),  who,  in  gratitude, 
erected  a  portico  in  their  honour  (Na  2087),  while 
Antoninus  Pius  amistol  them  against  the  Tanro-Scy- 
thians.  (Jul.  Capit  Anton.  9.)  The  citizens  erected 
sUtues  to  Caracalla  and  Geta  (Na  2091).  The  city 
was  in  all  probability  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths  A.  D.  250,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  hence- 
forth in  histoiy.  For  coins  of  Olbia,  besides  the 
works  already  quoted,  see  Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  3. 
(Pallas,  Reiie,  voL  il  p.  507 ;  Chu-ke,  TVoo.  voL  ii. 
p.  351;  Murawien  Apostol's  Reit,  p.  27;  BSckh, 
In$cr.  vol  ii.  pp.  86 — 89  ;  Niebnhr,  Klane 
StArift.  p.  352 ;  Schafuik,  Sim.  AU.  ^6L  If.  397, 
Crenser;  BaMberg.  Jahrbuch,  1822,  p.  1235; 
Bahr,  Excursiu  ad  Jlerod.  iv.  18)       [E.  B.  J.] 


com   OP  OLBIA. 

OXBIA  ('CAd'a:  Etk.  '0\eiay6s.  Olbiensis: 
TVrranoKi),  one  of  tlie  most  considerable  cities  of 
Sardinia,  situated  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  ishmd  not 
far  firon  its  N£.  extremity,  in  the  innermost  recess 
or  bight  of  a  deep  bay  now  called  the  Golfo  di  Ter- 
natma.  According  to  Pansanias  it  was  one  cf  the 
■last  ancient  cities  in  the  isUnd,  having  been  founded 
by  the  colony  of  Thespiadae  under  lolaus,  the  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
body  of  Athenians,  who  founded  a  separate  city, 
which  they  named  Ogryle.  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  29;  Solin.  1.  §  61.)  The  name  of  Olbia 
certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  the  city  was  of 
Greek  origin ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  myth- 
ical legend,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  foundation. 
After  the  Soman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia ;  and 
from  its  proximity  to  Italy  and  its  opportune  port, 
became  the  ordinary  point  of  communication  with 
the  island,  and  the  place  where  the  Roman  governors 
and  others  who  visited  Sardinia  usually  landed. 
(Cic.  wi  Q.  f  r.  iL  3.  §  7,  6.  §  7.)  In  the  I'lrst  Punic 
War  it  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  engagement  be. 
tween  the  consul  Cornelius  and  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  its  spacious  port ; 
but  was  attacked  and  defeated  there  by  Cornelius, 
who  followed  np  his  advantage  by  taking  the  dty, 
B.  c.  259.  (Zonar.  viii.  1 1 ;  Flor.  iL  2.  §  16 ;  Val. 
Max.  T.  1.  §  2.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c. 
210)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  a  Carthaginian 
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fleet.  (Lir.  xxvii.  6.)  Under  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius,  Olbia  is  still  mentioned  by  Claudian  as  one 
of  the  priucipal  sea-ports  of  Sardinia;  and  the  Itine- 
raries give  more  than  one  line  of  road  proceeding 
from  thence  towards  difierent  parts  of  the  island. 
(Claudian,  £.  Gild.  519; /(»..<4titpp.  79,80,82.) 
The  name  is  there  written  Ulbia:  in  the  middle 
ages  it  came  to  be  known  as  Cvrita,  and  obtained 
its  modem  appellation  of  Temmota  firam  the 
Spaniards. 

Ptolemy  distingtiisheE  the  port  of  Olbia  ('OA- 
ffiai^f  Kiftiiy,  iii.  3.  §  4)  from  the  dty  itself :  he 
probably  applies  this  name  to  the  whole  of  tlie 
spadons  bay  or  inlet  now  known  as  the  Gvif  of 
Temnata,  and  the  position  given  is  that  of  the 
entrance.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLBIA  COACia:  £0.  'OAfioniAfnrr,  and  'OA- 
%uaiti).  Stepbanns  (s.  r.  'OXSCa)  speaks  of  one 
dty  of  this  name  as  a  Ligurian  dty,  by  which  be 
means  the  Olbia  on  the  Ligurian  coast  of  Gallia ; 
for  the  name  Olbia  appeals  to  be  Greek.  Hela  (ii. 
S),  who  proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  enumerating 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Gallia,  places 
Olbia  between  Forum  Julii  {Fr^fui)  and  Massilia 
(Aforseitte).  Theorderofpboe  is  this:  Forum  Julii, 
Athenopolis,  Olbia,  Tanrois,  Cithaiistas,  Masrilia 
Strabo(iv.  p.  184),  who  proceeds  fttxn  west  to  east  iu 
his  entmieration  of  the  dties  of  this  coast,  mentions 
M.Mli«^  Tanroentium,  Olbia,  and  Antipolis,  and 
Nicaea.  He  adds  that  the  port  of  Augustus,  iriiich 
they  call  Fomm  Julii,  is  between  Olbia  and  An- 
tipdis  {Anliba).  The  Massallots  built  Olbia,  with 
the  other  places  on  this  coast,  as  a  defence  against 
the  Salyes  and  the  Ligures  of  the  Alps.  (Strati, 
p.  180.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  places  Olbia  be- 
tween the  promontory  Citharistes  (Cop  C&ter) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Argentens  \ATga>lM), 
west  of  Fr^jtu.  There  is  nothing  that  fixes  Uie 
site  of  Olbia  with  precision ;  and  we  must  accept 
D'Anville's  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at  a  place  now 
called  Eoube,  between  Cap  Combe  and  Br^antou. 
Forbiger  accepts  the  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at 
ft.  Tropez,  which  he  supports  by  saying  that  Strabo 
places  Olbia  600  stadia  from  Massilia ;  but  Strabo 
places  Fonmi  Julii  600  stadia  from  Massilia.  [G.L.] 

O'LBIA  ('CAfla).  1.  A  town  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  bay  called,  after  it,  the  Sinus  Olbianns  (commonly 
Sinus  Astacenns),  was  in  all  probability  only  another 
name  for  Astacns  [Astacus].  Pliny  (v.  43)  is 
probably  mistaken  iu  saying  that  Olbia  was  the 
ancient  name  for  Nicaea  in  Bithynia ;  he  seems  to 
confound  Nicaea  with  Astacns. 

2.  The  westernmost  town  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  (Strab.  ziv.  pp.  666,  foil. ;  Plin.  v.  26.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  5.  §2),  consistently  with  this  descriptioa, 
places  it  between  Phaselis  and  Attaleia.  Stephanns 
B.  («.  e.)  blames  Philo  for  ascribing  this  tovm  to 
Pamphylia,  since,  as  be  asserts,  it  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Solymi,  and  its  real  name  was  Olbs  ; 
but  the  critic  is  here  himself  at  fiiult,  confounding 
Olbia  with  the  Fisidian  Olbasa.  Strabo  describes 
our  Ulbia  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  its  inhabitants 
colonised  the  Lycian  town  of  Cydrema. 

3.  A  town  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanns 
Byz.  («.r.),who  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  of 
the  Cilician  Olbasa  or  Olbe.  [L.  &] 

OLBIA.     [OubaJ 

OLBL\'NUS  SINDS  ("Oxeiai'ii  iciiAiroj),  only 
another  name  for  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  the  town  at 
Olbia  being  also  called  Astacus.  (Scylax,  p.  35 ; 
comp.  Astacus,  and  Olbia,  No.  1.)  [!'■  S.3 
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OT.CADES  COXjuItct),  a  people  of  HupanU 
Bi«tV*«,  dwelling  N.  of  Cvthago  Nora,  on  the  upper 
ooone  of  the  Anas,  and  in  the  E.  put  of  the  tenitorj 
oocapied  at  a  later  date  by  the  OretanL  Thej  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wan  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  Iberians,  and  after  that  period  vanish  en- 
tirely from  hiiitory.  Hannibal  dnring  his  wan  in 
Italy  transplanted  a  colony  of  them  mto  Africa. 
Thdr  chief  town  was  Althaea.  (Polyb.  iii.  14.  23, 
and  13.  5;  Lir.  ui.  5;  Steph.  B.  t.v.:  Saidas, 
..r.)  [T.H.D.] 

OLCnnUM  (OiXxinm,  Ptol  ii.  17.  §  5;  01- 
chimnm,  Plin.  liL  26 :  Eih.  Olciniatae),  a  town  of 
some  importance  in  Illyricnm,  which  snirendered  to 
the  Komans  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Gentios,  and  which,  in  conaeqaence,  noeiired  the 
privilege  of  freedom  and  immnnity  fran  taxation. 
(Lir.  xIt.  26.)  Dalagiu  or  UOm,  as  it  it  still 
called,  is  identified  with  this  town.  (Hahn,  Alba- 
neriMcie  Sludien,  p.  262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLEARUS.     [OuARUS.] 

OLEASTKUM  COAAurrpor,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  14). 
I.  A  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  jaiiadiction 
of  Gade^  with  a  grave  of  the  same  name  near  it 
(Meb,  iu.  1.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  8.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Tameo- 
nensia,  on  the  road  from  Dertosa  to  Tarraoo  (An. 
Ant.  399).  Probably  the  same  town  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iiL  p.  159),  but  emmeonsly  placed  by  him 
near  Sagnntam.  It  seems  also  to  haTO  given  name 
to  the  lead  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxziv.  17.  s.  49). 
Varioosly  identified  with  Balaguer,  Minmar,  aiid 
S.  Laatr  dt  Bammeda  (Marca,  Hiip.  il  II.  p^ 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLEASTKUM  PBOM.  (^OXiainpoi',  Ptol.  iv.  I. 
§  6),  a  promontory  of  Mauretania,  between  Bossadir 
and  Abyla,  called  in  the  Antonine  Itineraiy,  Bak- 
BABi  Pbox.,  now  rvnta  <fi  Mauri,  in  the  bight  of 
Titdwm.  or  Tetuda.  [E.  6.  J.] 

OLE'NACUM,  a  furtrees  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romans,  and  the  station  of  the  Ala  Prima  Hercnlea 
(A'of.  iVor.)  It  lay  eloae  to  the  Picts'  wall,  and 
Camden  thinks  (pi  1023)  that  it  occnped  the  site 
of  Liutoe  CaiUe  in  the  hatony  of  Crotbg,  not  tu 
from  Cartitk.  Horsley,  however  (p.  112)  takes  it 
to  be  Old  CarSih,  near  Wigton,  where  there  are 
some  conspicnons  Soman  remains.         [T.  H.  D.] 

OLENTJS  COAtrotX  i^  t*""!  !»  G*latia,  in  the 
west  of  Ancyia,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  TectoMCes,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolnny  (v.  4. 
§8).  tL-S.] 

OXEHDS  COXom:  £lk.  'Q\inos).  I.  An 
andent  town  in  the  S.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Achelons  and  the  Evenns,  was  named  after  a  son  of 
Zens  or  Hephaestus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue.  It  was  situated  near  Mew  Pleuron,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aracynthos;  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Aeolians ;  and  there  were  only  a  few  traces  of  it  in 
thetimeofStrabOb  (Strab.x.pp.4SI,460;  Hom./i: 
iL  638;  Apdlod.  L  8.  §  4;  Hyg.  Poit.  Atlnm.  2. 
§  13;  SUt.  neb.  iv.  104;  Ste^.  B.  (.  r.)  The 
Roman  poets  use  Olenim  as  equivalent  to  Astolian: 
thns  Tydeus  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia  is  called  Oltniut 
Ti/dait.    (Stat  Tbeb.  L  402.) 

2.  A  town  of  Achaia,  and  originally  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  cities,  was  ntuated  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Peirus,  40  stadia  tram 
Dyme,  and  80  stadia  from  Fatras.  On  the  revival 
of  the  Achaean  League  in  B.  c  280,  it  appears  that 
Olenns  was  still  in  existence,  as  Stnbo  says  that  it  I 
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did  not  join  the  league;  but  the  inhabitants  mibne- 
qnently  abandoned  the  town,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Peirae  {Xltipat),  and  Eury- 
tnae  (Eipweio/),  and  to  Dyme.  In  the  time  of 
Polybins,  however,  Olenns  was  no  longer  inhabited; 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  in  ruins,  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Drme.  There  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  at  ATafo  or  Aifea-iiUoia.  (Herod, 
i.  145;  PoL  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  386,  388; 
Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1,  vii.  22.  $  I ;  PUn.  iv.  6,  Olemim; 
Leake,  iforeo,  vol  ii.  p.  157,  iVIopomienaoa,  p. 
208 ;  Thirlwtll,  Bi$t  o/Grteee,  voL  viii.  p.  82.) 

O'LERUS  C^Aepof,  Xenion,  ap.  Sbph.  B.t.9.: 
EA.  'XU^|>Mf,Bockh,  Jiucr.nl.  ii.  Mo.  2555;  Ena- 
tath.  ad  IL  ii.  p.  664),  a  town  of  Crete,  situated  oo 
a  hill,  with  a  temple  to  Athene.  In  the  struggle 
between  Gnoasus  and  Lyetus,  the  people  of  Olerus 
sided  with  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  S3,  where  the 
reading  'Opioi  appears  to  be  a  mistake.)  In  the 
DaerbaoM  ddT  Itota  di  Candh,  A.  D.  1538  (op. 
iftu.  Clou.  Axtig.  vol.  ii.  p.  271),  the  site  is  occnpied 
by  a  place  called  Cartet  Ueudernu.  (HBck, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  424.)  [E.  B. .».] 

OLGASSyS  {'OKymravs),  a  lofty  and  inaco««. 
sible  mountain  on  the  frantiers  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Oalatia,  extending  from  the  Halys  in  a  aonth-westem 
direction  towards  the  Sangaiius,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Parthenina.  The  snmnnding  country 
was  filled  with  temples  erected  by  the  Paphlagonians. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  562.)  The  mountain  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  4)  tmder  the  name  of  Ligas,  Gigas, 
or  Oligas,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Olgassys  of 
Strabo.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  cormpt 
form  of  UIgat,  and  modem  traveUen  state  that  some 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  snow  nearly 
all  the  year.  [L  S.] 

OLI'ABUS  ('nx/opoi,  Olearas,  Plin.,  Viig. :  £th. 
'QXiipias:  An^paro),  an  islandin  the  A^aean  sea, 
one  of  the  Cydades,  said  by  Herscleidei  to  have 
been  ookmised  by  the  Sidonians  and  to  be  S8  stadia 
from  Paras.  (Heracleid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Strab. 
X.  pi  48S  ;  Flia  iv.  12.  s.  22  ;  Virg.  Am.  iii. 
126.)  It  pnastanea  a  celebrated  stalactitic  cavern, 
which  has  been  described  by  several  modem  travel- 
lers. (Touroefivt,  Vogaga,  4e.  vol.  i.  p.  146,  seq., 
Eng.  transL;  Leake,  Ifoiiiem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
87,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Seiee  dure*  Grieehenland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  191,  seq.) 

OLIBA  ('OA{(a,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  5S),  a  town  of  the 
Berones  in  the  N.  rf  Hispania  Tarraconenns.  Ukert 
(toL  ii.  pt  I.  p.  458)  takes  it  to  he  the  same  town 
as  Olbia  in  Iberia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.    rT.H.D.] 

OLI'CANA  ('OXbcami,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  16),  a  town 
of  the  Brigantes  in  the  M.  of  Britannia  Bomana;  ac- 
cording to  Camden  (pi  867),  HUeg,  on  the  river 
Wherfia  Torbhire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLIGTiTUS  (^OMyvfnos,  Polyb.  iv.  11,  70; 
'Or&jfvpTot,  Pint  Cleom.  26),  a  mountain  and  for- 
tress situated  in  a  pass  between  Stymphalus  and 
Caphyae.  Leake  places  it  on  a  small  advanced 
height  of  3ft.  Skipia,  projecting  into  the  Stympha- 
lian  pUn,  m  the  crest  of  which  an  the  foundations 
of  a  Hellenio  wall,  formed  of  large  qnadiangnlar 
stones.  (Leake,  ISorea,  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Boblaye, 
Bedierehet,  <fe.  p.  154;  Cortins,  Pelopomeiot,  voL 
L  p.  217.) 

OLINA.     [Gallakjia,  p.  934,  b.] 

OLIMAS  ('OAlra  worafuii  j/rCoXaQ.  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  c.  2)  places  the  mouth  of  the  Olinss  river  on 
the  coast  oiF  Celtogolatia  Lngdnnenais  in  the  countiT 
of  the  Veneli  or  Unelli ;  and  the  next  phice  whicit 
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he  mentkos  nottli  of  the  month  of  tlw  Olinii  is 
MoaoDULgoa,  or  NoTionugna,  of  the  Lezavii  or 
Lezovii.  This  is  the  Onw,  which  flam  into  the 
Atlantic  helow  Cool  in  the  department  of  CabaAu. 
D'Anrille  aa^s  that  in  the  middle  age  writings  the 
name  of  the  rirsr  is  Oba,  which  is  easily  dunged 
into  One.  Gosselin  supposes  the  Olinas  to  be  the 
Sams,  and  then  are  other  eoDJectores ;  but  the 
identity  <d  name  is  the  only  eridence  that  we  can 
tmst  in  this  case.  [6.  L.] 

OLINTIGI,  a  maritune  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  K  of  Onoba.  (Mela,  iii.  1.  §  4.)  Its 
rpal  name  seems  to  hare  been  Olunti^i,  as  many 
coins  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bearing  the 
inscriptiott  ou>nt.  (Flares,  Med.  ii.  ppi  495,  509, 
ill  p.  103;  Mionnet,  Sup.  i.  p.  Ill,  ap.  Uliert,  toL 
ii.  pt.  I.  p.  340.)  Variooslr  identified  with  itfo- 
^HsrandPoix.  [T.H.D.] 

OUSIPO  ('0\jairc(T(»y,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  4),  •  city 
of  Lusitauia,  on  the  right  buik  of  the  T^gus,  and 
not  far  from  its  month.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Thus  Pliny  (iv.  35)  has  Olisippo;  so  also 
the  rUn.  Ant.  pp.  416,  418,  seq.  In  HeU  (iii.  1. 
§  6),  Solinus  (c  S3),  &c,  we  find  Ulyssippo,  on  ac- 
count probably  of  the  legend  mentioned  in  Strabo, 
which  ascribed  its  fbundation  to  Ulysses,  but  which 
is  more  correctly  referred  to  Odysseia  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  [Odtsseia.]  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  municiplam,  with  the  additional  name  of  Felicitas 
Julia.  (Plin.  I.  e.)  The  neigbbonrhood  of  Olisipo 
was  celebrated  for  a  breed  of  horses  of  remarkaUa 
fleetness,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  mare* 
were  impregnated  by  the  west  wind.  (Plin.  iriii.  67; 
Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1,  19;  CoL  ri.  27.)  It  is  the 
modem  IMoa  or  lAiixm.  TT.  H.  D.] 

OLI'ZON  (;o\iQiir:  Eili.'0\iC^at),  an  sncient 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Tbeasaly,  mentioDed  by  Homer, 
who  gires  it  the  epithet  of  "  rugged."  (Ham.  It  il 
717.)  It  possessed  a  harboor  (Scylaz,  p.  25);  and 
u  it  was  opposite  Artemisinm  in  Euboea  (Pint. 
Then.  8),  it  is  placed  by  I.«ake  on  the  isthmiu 
connecting  the  peninsnla  of  Trikhiri  with  the  rest 
of  Magnesia.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  436;  Plin.  It.  9.  s.  16; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Leake,  Northem  Greece,  toL  it.  p. 
384.) 

O'LLTUS  (figlio),  a  rirer  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
one  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  northem  tribu- 
taries of  the  Padus.  It  i-ises  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monle  Tcmak,  flows  through  the  Koi 
Camonica  (the  district  of  the  ancient  Comoni),  and 
forms  the  eztensive  lake  called  by  Pliny  the  Lacos 
Sebinos,  now  the  Lc^o  if  heo.  From  thence  it  has 
a  course  of  about  80  miles  to  the  Padus,  nsoeinng 
on  its  way  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mela  cr 
J/eUa,  and  the  Clusius  or  Chiete.  Though  one  of 
tlie  most  important  risers  of  this  part  of  Italy,  its 
name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23; 
Geogr.  Eav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OLMEIUS.     [BoionA,  VoU  1.  p.  413,  s.] 

CLMIAE.     [CoRiNTHUS,  VoL  1.  p.  683,  a.] 

OLHO'NES  ('OA/tumr:  Eth.  'OAfuu'evs),  a 
village  in  Boeotia,  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copse,  and  7  stadia  from  Hyettus.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Olmns,  the  sod  of  Sisyphus,  but  con- 
tained nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  Forehhammer  places  Olmones  in  the  small 
island  in  the  lake  Copais,  SW.  of  Copse,  now  called 
Trelo-  Yam.  [See  the  Map,  VoL  I.  p.  4 1 1 ,  where  the 
island  lies  SW.  of  No.  10.]  (Pans.  iz.  24.  §  3; 
Steph.  B.  (.  v.;  Forvhhammer,  Hellenihi,  p.  178.) 


OITHPENE. 

OLOCBUS  (rb  'OkiKpor  Sfot,  Pint  Aen.  Paul. 
20),  a  mountain  near  Pydna,  in  Macedonia,  repre- 
sented by  the  last  falls  of  the  heights  between  Ai/dn 
and  Hkfihero-lMn.  (Leake,  Norliem  Greece, 
vol.  in.  p.  433.)  [E.B.J.] 

OLOOSSON  COtjtoatrir:  £th.  'OXoo<r<riSi'ws),  a 
town  of  Peirhaebia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  "  white,"  6x»n  its 
white  argillaceous  soiL  In  Procopius  the  name 
occnn  in  the  oorrupt  form  of  Ixssoitds.  It  is 
now  called  £las»ina,  and  is  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  near 
Terope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  ther«  is 
a  large  ancient  monasteiy,  defended  on  either  side 
by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ancient  town,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  stood  npon  this  hill,  snd  there  are  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  some  foundsUons 
behind  and  around  the  monasteiy.  (Horn.  JL  ii. 
739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Lycophr.  90S;  Steph.  B. 
s.  «.;  Prooop.  d»  Aedif.  iv.  14;  Leake,  Ifarlhtm 
Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  345.) 

OLOPHTXUS  ('OX<^«£oi,  Herod,  vii.  22  ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Scyl.  p.  27;  Stnb.  vii.  p.  331; 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  represented  by  the  Artand  of 
KkUtmiiri,  the  tenth  and  Ust  monastery  of  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Monte  Santo.  It  is  reported  that  here 
then  were  Hellenic  remains  found,  in  particular 
those  of  a  mole,  part  of  which  is  now  left.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  141, 151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLPAE  COXni :  Eth.  'Oknatos).  1.  A  for- 
tress on  the  Ambncian  gulf,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Argos  Amphilochicum.  [See  Vol.  L  pp.  207, 208.] 

2.  A  fbrtreas  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  position  of 
which  is  imcertain.     (Thuc  iii.  101.) 

OLTIS.  De  Valois  suggested,  and  D'Anvilla 
adopts  his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  read  Oltis  in- 
stead of  cutis  in  the  verse  of  Sidonins  ApolUnaris 
(iVopenip*.) : — 

"  CMtis,  Elans,  Atax,  Vacalis." 

O'Anville  observes  that  the  same  rirer  is  named 
Otitis  in  a  poem  of  Tbeodulf  of  Orleans.  Accord- 
ingly the  river  onght  to  be  named  Olt  or  L'  Olt : 
but  ussge  has  attadied  the  article  to  the  name,  and 
we  now  speak  of  Ze  Lot,  and  so  use  the  article  twice. 
The  iMt  rises  near  Mont  Lotere  on  the  Cevermee, 
and  it  has  a  general  west  course  past  Mende  and 
Cohort.  It  joins  the  Gurome  a  few  miles  below 
Agen,  which  is  on  the  Garonne,  [6.  L.] 

OLUTJIS.     [DoEiDM.] 

OLUTIUS.     [PmxKSK.] 

OLUS  ('OAoi/i,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Tbuod,  ap.  Sttfh. 
B.  I.V.;  Ptd.  iiL  17.  §  5;  oL'OKov/ut;  Stadiium. 
350 :  Eth.  'OXourioi,  'OXoiri),  a  town  of  Crete,  the 
citizens  of  which  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
those  of  Lata  (Bockh,  7iwer.  vol.  ii.  No.  25.S4.) 
There  was  a  temple  to  Britomartis  in  this  city,  a 
wooden  statne  of  whom  was  erected  by  Daedalus, 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Doedalidae,  and  &ther 
of  Cretan  art  (Pausan.  ix.  40.  §  3.)  Her  e%y 
is  reprpsentcd  on  the  coins  of  OIns.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  316:  Mionnet,  Deter,  vol.  ii.  p.  289;  Combe, 
Mve.  Hunter.')  There  is  considenible  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  position  of  this  totm ;  but  the  site 
may  probsbly  be  represented  by  AlUdha  near  Spina 
Longa,  where  there  are  ruins.  Mr.  Pashley's  uu|i 
erroneously  identifies  these  with  Noxos.  (Camp. 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  4 1 7.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLYMPE'NE  QOWiiwnirf),  a  district  of  My^ia, 
CO  the  nartbem  slope  of  Mount  Olympus,  from  which 
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it  doired  its  name.  (Stnb.  xii.  pp.  S7I,  S76.) 
Th«  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  called  Olympeni 
{'Oiuiianmi,  Strab.  xiLp.  574  ;  Ptol.  t.  2.  §  IS)  or 
OlTmpieid  ('OX^arnp>oi,  Herod,  vii.  74;  compi 
Htsia).  [L.S.] 

OLYTUPIA  (4  'OXii|«rIa),  the  temple  and  lacnd 
i;n>n  ef  Zens  Otjinpiai,  dtnated  at  a  ■mall  diatanoe 
west  of  Pin  in  Peloponneena.  It  driginallj  belonged 
to  Fiaa,  and  the  phin,  in  which  It  stood,  waa  oUled 
in  mora  ancient  timea  the  plain  of  Pisa;  bat  after 
the  destruction  of  thia  citj  bj  the  Ekians  in  B.  c  S7S, 
the  name  of  Olympia  was  extended  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Bcaidea  the  temple  of  Zens  Olympins,  there 
wen  aerenil  other  sacred  edifices  and  pablic  bnildingt 
in  the  sacred  grove  and  its  immediate  neighbonihood ; 
bnt  there  was  no  distinct  town  of  Oljmpia. 

The  plain  of  Oljmpia  is  open  towards  the  sea  on 
the  west,  bnt  is  snironnded  on  every  other  side  hj 
hills  of  no  great  height,  yet  in  many  places  abrupt 
and  preeipitoaa.  Their  surface  presents  a  series  of 
sandj  diS)  of  light  jellow  colour,  oorered  with  the 
pine,  ilex,  and  o^ier  evergieens.  On  entering  the 
nllej  from  the  west,  the  meet  conspicnoos  object  is 
a  bold  and  nearly  insulated  eminpice  rising  on  the 
north  &rom  the  level  plain  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
cone.  (Hnre,  voL  iL  p^  281.)  This  is  Mount 
CBomcs,  or  the  hill  of  Cronus,  which  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Pindar  and  other  ancient  writeia,  (rap' 
tiStUXar  Kfiyuu,  Find.  Oi.  L  111;  Ttirfos  K/xfrav, 
Oi.  zi.  49  i  <4i>Aa(a  wirpa  ixiSmot  Kporiov,  OL 
vi.  64;  Kpirmi  wop'  ahriir  Ix^,  Lycophr.  4S;  i 
Kp&tios,  Xen.  BdL  vii.  4.  §  14;  t5  Ifos  ■A  Kfi. 
nor.  Pans.  v.  21.  §  3,  vi.  19.  §  1,  vi.  3a  8  1; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  14.)  The  range  of  hiHs  to  whidi  it 
belongs  is  called  by  most  modem  writers  the  Olym- 
pian, OD  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Xenophon. 
{HtlL  vii.  4.  §  14).  l«ake,  however,  suppoaes 
that  the  Olympian  hill  alluded  to  in  this  passage 
was  no  other  than  Cronina  itself;  bnt  it  would 
appear,  that  the  common  opinion  is  correct,  since 
Strabo  (viiL  p.  356)  describes  Fjsa  as  lying  be- 
tween the  two  monntains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  The 
hills,  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  south,  are  higher 
than  theCn>nianridge,and,  like  the  latter,  are  covered 
with  evergreens,  with  the  exception  of  one  bare  sum- 
mit, distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Alpheiua. 
Th^  was  the  ancient  Ttpaeus  (Tunuor),  from 
whidi  wonen,  who  frequented  the  Olympio  games, 
or  crossed  the  river  on  forbidden  days,  were  con- 
demned to  be  buried  headlong.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
Another  range  of  hilla  ckaes  the  vale  of  Olympia  to 
the  cast,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivniet  of 
Mirika.  On  the  west  the  vale  was  bounded  by  the 
Claseub  (KAdSear),  which  flowed  from  north  to' 
south  along  the  side  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  fell  into 
the  Aljdieins.  (Pans.  v.  7.  §  1 ;  KXdSosr,  Xen.  BeO. 
vii.  4.  §  39.)  This  river  rises  at  Lata  in  Uoant 
PholoS.  The  Alpbans,  which  flows  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  plant,  constantly  changes  its  eooisa, 
and  has  bnried  beneath  the  new  alluvial  plain,  or 
carried  into  the  river,  aH  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
inonnments  which  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sacred  Grove.  In  winter  the  Alpheiua  is  full,  rapid, 
and  turbid ;  in  summer  it  is  scanty,  and  divided  into 
sevenl  tonenta  flowing  between  iahmds  or  sand- 
banks over  a  wide  giavelly  bed.  Tha  vale  of 
Olympia  is  now  called  AttdUah  Qu  e.  (^poaita  to 
J^ata),  and  is  uninhabited.  The  soil  is  natoially 
rich,  but  swampy  in  part,  owing  to  tha  inundations 
of  the  river.  Of  the  numerous  buildings  and  ooont- 
less  statues,  which  once  coveted  this  sacred  spot, 
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(Sns  ody  nmaina  are  thoae  of  the  tempb  of  Zens 
Olympins.  Pausanias  has  devoted  nearly  two  books, 
and  one  fifth  of  his  whole  work,  to  the  descriptioa  of 
Olympia;  but  he  does  not  ennmerate  the  boiidinga 
in  their  exact  topogiaphical  order  :  owing  to  this  eir- 
eumstance,  to  the  abMnoa  of  aneiant  remains,  and  to 
the  changea  in  the  snr&ce  of  the  soil  by  ths  flne- 
tnations  in  the  cooiie  of  the  Alpheiua,  tha  topo- 
graphy of  tha  plain  must  be  to  a  great  extent  con- 
jeetniiU.  The  latest  and  meat  abla  attempt  to 
elucidate  this  sntgect,  is  that  of  Coknel  I^eake  in  his 
JWopowmtaoB,  whose  dsaeription  ia  here  chiefly 
followed. 

Olympia  ky  partly  wilbio  and  partly  outside  of 
the  Sacred  Grovsi  This  Saeied  Grove  bore  from 
tha  moat  ancient  times  the  name  of  Altis  (q 
'AXtu),  which  is  tha  Pelopcsmfaisn  Aeolic  form  of 
iXjrot.  (Pane.  v.  10.  §  1.)  It  was  adorned  with 
tnea,  and  m  ita  centre  there  was  a  grove  of  phines. 
(Pans.  V.  27.  §11.)  Pindar  likewise  describes  it 
ss  well  wooded  (lUraf  eOIf vSpov  iw'  'AA^^  tAvor, 
01.  viii.  IS).  The  spsca  of  tlie  Altia  was  meaaored 
out  by  Hercules,  and  waa  surrounded  by  this  hem 
with  a  wall  (Pind.  OL  xL  44.)  On  the  west  it 
ran  along  the  Cladena;  on  the  south  its  directioa 
may  be  traced  by  a  terrace  raised  above  the  Al- 
pheiua; on  the  east  it  waa  bounded  by  the  stadium. 
Then  were  sevenl  gates  in  the  wall,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one,  through  which  all  the  processions  passed, 
was  sitnated  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and 
was  called  the  Pompic  Entnaoe  (ji  no^wuH)  cTo-oSor, 
Pans.  y.  IS.  §  2).  From  this  gate,  a  road,  called 
the  Pompic  Way,  ran  acnaa  the  Altis,  and  entered 
the  stadium  by  a  gateway  on  ths  eastern  aids. 

1.  The  Olympieim,  O^n^pnim,  or  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympins.  An  oracle  of  the  Olympian  god  existed 
on  this  spot  from  the  most  ancient  times  (Stiab. 
viii,  p.  353),  and  here  a  temple  was  doubtless  built, 
even  before  the  Olympic  games  becsme  a  Fan-Hel- 
lenic festival.  Bnt  after  the  conquest  of  Pisa  and 
the  surrounding  cities  by  ths  £leians  in  b.  c  572, 
tha  latter  determined  to  devote  the  spoils  of  tlie 
conquered  cities  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  splen- 
did temple  of  the  Olympian  god.  (Pans.  v.  10. 
§§  3.  3.)  The  architect  was  Libon  of  £Us.  The 
temple  waa  not,  howsver,  finished  till  nearly  a  century 
altarwarda^  at  the  period  when  the  Attic  school  <^ 
art  waa  anpnme  in  Greeos^  and  tha  Parthenon  on 
the  Athenian  Acnpolia  had  thrown  mto  the  shade 
all  previous  works  of  art  Sbtstly  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  tha  Parthenon,  the  Eleians  invited  Phei- 
dias  and  his  school  of  artists  to  remove  to  Elis,  and 
adorn  the  Olympian  temple  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  king  of  the  gods.  Pbeidiss  probably  remained 
at  Olympia  for  four  or  fire  years  from  about  b.  c. 
437  to  434  or  433.  The  colossal  sUtue  of  Zans  in 
the  cella,  and  the  figures  in  the  pediments  of  tlie 
temple  were  executed  by  Pheidias  and  his  associ- 
ates. The  pictorial  embellishments  were  the  work 
of  his  relative  Panaenns.  (Stiab.  viii.  pi  354) 
[Comp.i>ieto/£u^.Vol.III.p.  348.]  Paniuiias 
has  given  a  minute  description  of  the  temple  (v.  10); 
and  its  site,  plan,  and  dimensiona  have  been  well  as- 
certained Vf  tha  excavations  of  the  French  Commis- 
sion of  the  Morea.  The  foundations  are  now  exposed 
to  view ;  and  sevenl  fine  fragments  cf  the  scnlp- 
tnne,  representing  the  labonn  of  flerenles,  are  now 
in  the  museum  of  ths  Lonvrs.  The  temple  stood  in 
the  sonth-westetn  portion  of  the  Altis,  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pompic  entrance.  It  was  built  of  tha 
native  limestone,  which  Pausania^  called  pons,  and 
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which  ma  oorerad  in  the  more  finiahed  parts  bj  a 
sniftoe  of  stDooo,  which  gave  it  the  apfwanuoa  of 
mazble.  It  waa  of  the  Dario  order,  and  a  peripteral 
hexailyle  building.  Acoordinglj  it  had  six  columns 
in  the  front  and  thirteen  on  the  aides.  The  oo- 
lamns  were  Anted,  and  7ft.  4in.  in  diameter,  a  siie 
forester  than  that  of  any  other  existmg  oolnmns  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  230 
Greek  feet,  the  breadth  9S,  the  height  to  the  anm- 
mit  of  the  pediment  68.  The  roof  waa  ooretsd 
with  slaba  of  Pentelio  marble  in  the  form  of  tiles. 
At  each  end  of  the  pediment  stood  a  gilded  vase, 
and  on  the  apex  a  gilded  statae  of  Nik^  or  Victory; 
below  which  was  a  golden  shield  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  in  the  middle,  dedicated  bj  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  account  of  their  victorj  over  the  Athenians 
at  Tanaf^  in  B.  c.  4S7.  The  two  pediments  were 
filled  with  &gnre8.  The  eastern  pediment  had  a 
statae  of  Zeus  in  the  centre,  with  Oenomaus  on  his 
right  and  Pelops  on  his  left,  prepared  to  contend  in 
the  chariot-race;  the  figures  on  either  side  consisted 
of  their  attendants,  and  in  the  angles  were  the  two 
rireta,  Cladeus  to  the  right  of  Zens,  and  Alpheina 
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to  his  left.  In  the  weslei'n  pediment  was  the  con- 
test of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  Peirithons 
occnpfiug  the  central  place.  On  the  metopes  orer 
the  doom  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  the  labours 
of  Herculea  were  represented.  In  its  interior  con- 
structioo  the  temple  resembled  the  Paitheoon.  The 
cella  nrmmifA  of  two  chambers,  of  which  the  eastern 
oootained  the  statue,  and  the  western  was  called  the 
Opisthodomus.  The  eoloesal  statae  of  Zeus,  the 
master-work  of  Pheidias,  was  made  of  ivarj  and 
gold.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  the  front  chamber  of 
the  oeUa,  directlj  being  the  entrance,  so  that  it  at 
oooe  showed  itself  in  all  its  grandeur  to  a  spec- 
tator entering  the  temple.  The  approach  to  it  was 
between  a  doable  row  of  columns,  supporting  tlie 
roof.  The  god  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne 
adorned  with  sculptures,  a  full  description  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  statue,  has  been  given  in  another 
pUce.  IDict  ofBlogr.  Vol.  IIL  p.  252-1  Behind 
the  Opisthodomas  uf  the  temple  was  the  Ccilutepka- 
mu  or  wild  dire  tree,  which  fuinished  the  garlands 
of  the  Olympic  victors.    (Pans.  t.  15.  §  3.) 
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3.  The  Pdepimn  stood  opposite  the  temple  of 
Zens,  on  the  other  side  of  the  I'ompic  way.  Its  po- 
sition is  defined  by  Pansanias,  who  says  that  it 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of 
Zeus  and  to  the  north  of  that  building.  It  wss  an 
enclosure,  contuning  trees  and  statues,  having  an 
openmg  to  the  west    (Pans.  v.  13.  §  I.) 

3.  The  Hemtmn  was  the  most  important  temple 
in  the  Altis  after  that  of  Zeus  It  wss  slao  a  Doric 
peripteral  building.  Its  dimensions  are  unknown. 
Pansanias  says  (t.  16.  §  1)  that  it  was  63  feet  in 
length;  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  since  no  perip- 
teral bniMing  was  so  gmall;  and  the  nomerous 
statues  in  the  cells,  described  by  Pansanias,  clearly 
show  that  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  dimen- 
nous.  The  two  roost  remarkable  monuments  in  the 
Heraeum  were  the  table,  on  which  were  placed  the 
garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
conteets,  snd  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselas, 
covered  with  figures  in  relief,  of  which  Pansanias 
has  given  an  elaborate  description  (v.  17 — 19).  We 
learn  ihim  a  passage  of  Dion  Chtysostom  (OtxA.  zL 
p.  163),  dtod  by  Leake,  that  this  chest  stood  in  the 
opisthodomas  of  the  Heraenm  ;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  celU  of  the  temple  consisted  of  two 
apartments. 

4.  The  Gnat  Altar  of  Zau  is  described  by 
Pansanias  as  equidistant  fiwn  the  Pelopium  and  the 
Heraeum,  and  as  being  in  front  of  them  both. 


(Fans.  ▼.  IS.  §  8.)  Leake  pUoes  the  Heraenm 
near  the  Pompic  entrance  of  the  Stadinm,  and  sap. 
poses  that  it  faced  eastward;  aoco^nglj  he  con- 
jeotores  that  the  altar  was  opposite  to  the  back- 
fronts  of  the  Pelopium  and  the  Heraeum.  The 
total  height  of  the  altar  was  22  feet  It  had  two 
platforms,  of  which  the  upper  wss  made  of  the  dn- 
ders  of  the  thighs  sacrificed  on  this  and  other  altars. 
6.  The  Cdbrnm  of  OmomoMi  stood  between  the 
great  altar  and  the  temple  of  Zeus.  It  was  sud  to 
have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Oenomaus,  and  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  es- 
caped when  it  was  bomt  by  lightning.  (Pans.  v. 
20.  §  6.) 

6.  The  ifetroma,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  was  a  large  Doric  building,  situated  within 
theAltis(Paus.  V.  20.  §9.)  It  is  placed  by  Le»ke 
to  the  left  of  the  Pompic  Way  nearly  opposite  the 
Heraenm. 

7.  The  Prjftanemm  a  phwed  by  Pausanias  within 
the  Altis,  near  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  oataide 
the  sacred  enclosure  (v.  15.  §  6.) 

8.  The  BoiUeiiterim,  or  Coundl-Houae,  seems  to 
have  been  near  the  Prytaneium.  (Paus.  v.  S3.  §  1, 
24.  §  1.) 

9.  The  Pitjippeiim,  a  drcnlar  building,  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  vras  to  the 
left  in  proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  AlUs  to 
thO'Prytanaam.    <Pans.  T.  17.  §  4,  v.  20.  §  la) 
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10.  The  TiMcolecm,  r  bnilding  belonfnng  to  tlie 
ftrqicaAai  or  raperinteiidenti  of  the  sacrifices  (Paua. 
T.  IS.  §  8).     Its  poritioa  is  nnoertais. 

1 1 .  The  B^ipodamAtm,  named  from  Hippodameia, 
vho  was  buried  here,  was  within  the  Altis  near  the 
Pompic  Way.     (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7.) 

12.  Tie  temple  of  tie  Olfn^pkm  Eilatliyia 
(Lncina)  appears  to  hare  stood  on  the  neck  of 
Monnt  Crotiius.  (Paua.  ri.  20.  §  2.) 

13.  The  Tempk  of  tie  Oh/mpian  AjArodile  was 
near  That  of  Eileithyia.     (Pans.  iri.  20.  §  6.) 

14.  The  Tiotturi  or  Trtaturia,  ten  in  number, 
were,  like  these  at  Delphi,  bnilt  bj  different  cities, 
for  the  reception  of  their  dedicatory  oKrings.  Thry 
are  described  by  Paosanias  as  standing  to  the  north 
of  tlie  Heraeum  at  the  foot  of  Honnt  Cronins,  upon 
aplatformmadeof  the  stone  pons  (Pans.  71.19.  §  1). 

15.  Zaaei,  statnes  of  Zens,  erected  from  tiie  pro- 
duce of  fines  levied  upon  athletae,  who  had  violated 
the  regnhUioDS  of  the  games.  They  stood  upon  a 
stone  platform  at  the  fbot  of  Honnt  Cronins,  to  the 
left  of  a  person  going  from  the  Metrotmi  to  the 
KadioiTL    (Pans.  V.  21.  §2.) 

16.  The  Sludia  of  PheuUtu,  which  was  ontmde 
the  Altis,  and  near  Uie  Pompic  entrance.  (Pans.  v. 
15.  §  1.) 

17.  The  Lecmdaeam,  bnilt  fay  Leonidas,  a  native, 
was  near  the  Slndio  of  Pbeidias.  Hers  the  Roman 
magistrates  wn«  lodged  in  the  Ume  of  Panaanias 
(V.  15.  §§1,2). 

1 8.  The  GgnuKuiimn,  also  outside  the  Altis,  and 
near  the  northern  entrance  into  it.  (Pans.  vi.  21. 
§  2.)  Kear  the  Gymnasium  was  ( 1 9)  the  Pataatra. 

20  and  21.  The  Stadium  and  the  Hijppodrome 
were  two  of  the  most  important  sites  at  Olympia,  as 
together  they  formed  the  place  of  exhibition  for  all 
the  Olympic  contests.  Their  pcsition  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  as  they  appear  to 
hare  formed  a  continued  area  from  the  drcnlar  end 
of  the  Stadium  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  Bip- 
podrome,  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Leake  ia 
the  most  probable.     He  phices  the  circnhur  end  of 
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the  Stadium  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  ME. 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Cronins,  and  the  further 
end  of  the  Hippodrome  on  the  bank  of  theAlpheius. 

The  Stadium  ia  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
meund  of  earth,  upon  which  there  was  a  seat  for  the 
Helhuiodicae,  and  over  against  it  an  altar  of  marble, 
on  which  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne  In 
behold  the  games.  There  were  two  entrances  into 
the  Stadium,  the  Pompio  and  the  Secret.  The 
hitter,  through  wliich  the  Hellanodicae  and  the  ago- 
nistae  entered,  was  near  the  Zanes;  the  former  pro- 
bably  entered  the  area  in  front  of  the  rectilinear 
extremity  of  the  Stadium.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  8,  seq.) 
In  proceeding  towards  the  Hippodrome  from  that 
part  of  the  Staditun  where  the  Hellanodicae  sat  was 
the  HippapiStit  or  starting  place  of  the  horses  (i) 
t^tris  tSv  Imu)).  In  form  it  resembled  the  prow 
of  a  ship,  the  embolna  or  beak  being  turned  towards 
the  raceconm.  Its  widest  part  adjoined  the  stoa 
of  Agnaptna.  At  the  end  of  the  embolus  was  a 
brazen  dolphin  standing  upon  a  pillar.  Either  side 
of  the  Hippaphesis  was  more  than  400  fieet  in 
length,  and  contained  apartments,  which  those  who 
were  going  to  contend  in  the  horse-nces  obtained  by 
lot.  Be^«  the  horses  a  cord  was  extended  as  a 
barrier.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
prow,  on  which  was  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings.  The  superintendent  of  the  race  elevated  this 
eagle  by  means  of  machinery,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all 
th*  spectators,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dolphin 
fell  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  the  first  barriers  on 
either  side,  near  the  stoa  of  Agnaptns,  were  removed, 
and  then  the  other  barriers  were  withdrawn  in  like 
manner  in  succession,  until  all  the  hones  were  in 
line  at  the  embolna. 

One  side  of  the  Hippodrome  was  longer  than  the 
other,  and  was  formed  by  a  mound  of  earth.  There 
was  a  passage  through  thia  side  leading  out  of  the 
Hippodrome ;  and  near  the  passage  was  a  kind  of 
circular  altar,  called  Taraxippus  (TofKljimt),  or 
the  terrifier  of  horses,  because  the  horses  were  fre- 
quently seized  with  terror  in  pasung  it,  so  that  cha- 
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A  A.  Conne  ortbe  Alphelas  in  189. 
B  B.  The  Cladeut. 
J.  SiteofPiia. 


X  Mount  Cronius. 
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pULir  or  THB  ALUS  AT  OLTMFIA  {o/ier  Ledtx). 


I.  OlTmptehxni. 
SL  Peiopium. 

3.  H«raeum. 

4.  GrMt  AIUt  of  Zeui. 

5.  PIllAr  of  Omomuu. 

6.  Mrtroum. 

7.  Pryuneium. 
8l  Bouleuteiion. 
9.  PhUlppelum. 

II.  Hippodunfum. 

13.  Taraple  of  EUelthvU. 

15.  Temple  of  Aphrodite. 

14.  Trcuurlet. 

16.  Zanei. 

16.  Studio  of  Pbeldiu. 
18.  GjmDutuin, 


19.  Pslaettn. 

*iO.  Sudium. 

SI.  Hippodrone:  — 

a  a.  Secret  entrance  to  the  Stadiatn. 
b  b.  Pompic  entrance  to  tbe  Stadium, 
c  Stoa  of  Agnaptus. 
d.  Hlppapb^ii. 
e  f,  Chambert  for  the  hortet. 
/.  P-mbolm. 

«.  Taraxlpput. 
.  PaMMge  out  of  the  Hippodrome. 
a.  nwrmt. 

k.  Temple  nf  Demetpr  Chamfnc. 
//.  AniOcial  Ride  of  the  Hippodrome. 
m  m.  Natural  height. 
S3.  Theatre. 
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tioU  were  broken.  Then  was  a  similar  object  for 
iiighteiung  horses  both  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus 
and  st  Nemea,  in  oonseqaence  of  which  the  djfficnlty 
of  the  t«oe  was  increased.  Bejond  the  Tarazippus 
were  tile  terminal  pillars,  called  i^<rai,  roond  which 
the  chariots  tnmed.  On  one  of  them  stood  a  brazen 
statne  of  Hippodameia  about  to  bind  the  taenia  on 
Pelopa  after  his  Tictorj.  The  other  side  of  the  Hip- 
podrome was  a  natural  height  of  no  givat  elevation. 
On  its  extremity  stood  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Chamyne.  (Paos-vi.  20.  §  15— t.  21.  §  1.)  The 
course  of  the  Hippodrome  appears  to  have  been  two 
diaull,  or  four  stadia.  (Apd  ov  8i  (io'i  tov  'arrhv 
^Kss  itiy  liouAoi  8^,  Pans.  vi.  16.  §  4.)  Mure, 
indeed  (vol.  ii.  p.  327),  understands  fajnos  in  this 
passage  to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  am ;  but  Leake 
(Pehpotmaiaca,  p.  94)  maintwns,  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  it  signifies  the  length  of  the  circuit. 

22.  The  Theatre  is  mentioned  by  Xenopbon 
{HtM.  Tii.  4.  §  31),  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  A  tlieatre  existed  also  at 
the  Isthmus  and  Delphi,  and  would  hare  been  equally 
useful  at  Olympia  for  musical  contests.  Xenopbon 
could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  theatre  at  Olympiii,  as  he  resided  more  than  20 
years  at  Scillns,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
the  former  spot.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
between  tbe  time  of  Xenophon  and  Pausanias  the 
theatre  had  disappeared,  probably  in  ctxitequence  of 
the  musical  contests  having  been  discontinued. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  there 
was  a  very  large  number  of  statues  in  every  part  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  which 
Pausanias  has  g^ven  a  minute  description.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vague  computation  of  Pliny  (xzxiv.  7. 
s.  17)  there  were  more  than  3000  statues  at  Olym- 
pa.  Most  of  these  works  were  of  brass,  which  ac- 
twunta  for  thor  disappearance,  as  they  were  con- 
verted into  objects  of  common  utility  upon  the 
extinctitm  of  Paganism.  The  temples  and  other 
moanmenta  st  Olympia  were,  like  many  others  In 
different  parts  of  Greece,  nsed  as  materials  for 
modem  bnildings,  more  especially  as  quarries  of 
stone  are  rare  in  the  district  of  Elis.  The  chiefs  of 
the  powerful  Albanian  colony  at  Lala  had  in  par- 
ticular long  employed  the  ruins  of  Olympia  for  this 
purpose. 

The  present  article  is  confined  to  the  topography 
of  Olympia.  An  account  of  the  games  and  of  every- 
tUng  connected  with  their  celebration  is  given  in 
the  DietioKtry  ofAntigtatia. 

(Stanhope,  Ofympia,  Land.  1824;  Kranse,  Olym- 
pia, 1838;  Mnre,  Tour  in  Grttee,  vol.  ii.  p.  280, 
seq.;  Leake,  Pelopoimeiiaca,  p.  4,  seq.;  Ourlius, 
iVtopomenM,  vol.  ii.  pL  51,  seq.) 

OLYMPUS  (_'OWimt).  1.  One  of  the  loftiest 
moontains  in  Greece,  of  which  the  southern  side 
fonns  the  bonndazy  of  Thessaly,  while  its  northern 
base  encloaes  the  plains  of  Macedonia.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  mountain  of  Macedonia  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  329;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  19),  and  sometimes  a 
mountain  of  Thessaly.  (Herod.  viL  128;  Plin.  iv. 
S.  s.  15.)  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Cambnnian  range,  and  extends  to  the  sea  as  far  as 
the  month  of  the  Peneins,  bnng  separated  by  the 
vale  of  Tempe  Iran  the  heights  of  Ossa.  Xenagoras, 
who  measured  the  perpendicnlar  height  of  Olympus 
ftorn  the  town  of  Pytlunm,  ascertained  its  elevation 
to  be  ten  stadia  and  nearly  one  plethrum  (Pint. 
AemiL  15);  which  Holland,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and 
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others  regard  a^  not  far  from  the  troth,  since  they 
estimate  its  height  to  be  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet.  But  these  writers  have  considerably 
nndercalcniated  its  elevation,  which  is  now  asoer' 
tained  to  be  9754  ieeL  Herodotus  relates  that  Mt. 
Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  (vii. 
128);  and  we  know  from  modem  travellers  that 
in  clear  weather  it  la  visible  from  Mt.  Athos,  which 
is  90  miles  distant.  (Jbtim.  Gtogr.  Soe.  vol.  vii. 
p.  69.)  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, dwell  with  admiration  upon  its  Imposing  gran- 
deur. One  of  the  moat  striking  det^ptions  of  its 
appearance  is  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it 
&om  lAlokhoro  at  its  base : — "  We  had  not  before 
been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the  toim  to 
the  base  nf  Olympus;  but  when  leaving  it,  and 
accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  an  opening 
in  the  fog,  a  iaint  ontlme  of  vast  precipices,  seeming 
almost  to  overhang  the  place ;  and  so  aSrial  in  their 
aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  how- 
ever, dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy 
summits  of  Olympns,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue 
sky  <ar  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung 
npon  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  transient 
view  we  had  of  the  mountain  from  this  point  showed 
us  a  line  of  precipices  of  vast  height,  forming  its 
eastern  front  toward  the  sea;  and  broken  at  intOTals 
by  deep  hollows  or  ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  forest  trees.  The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  phme- 
tree,  &c.,  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  monntain ;  and  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  first  ridge,  large  forests  of  pine  spread 
themselves  along  the  acclivities.  Behind  this  first 
ridge,  others  rise  np  and  recede  towards  the  loftier 
central  heights  of  Olympus.  Almoet  opposite  the 
town  of  Litiihoro,  a  vast  ravine  penetrates  into  the 
interior  of  the  monntain,  through  the  opening  of 
which  we  saw,  though  only  for  a  few  minutes,  wlat  1 
conceive  to  be  the  summit, — from  this  point  of  view, 
with  a  somewhat '  concave  ascending  line  on  each 
side."  (Holland,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Though 
the  lower  sides  of  Olympns  are  well  wooded,  tiie 
summit  presents  a  wide  extent  of  a  bare  light- 
coloured  rock.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  434.)  The  broad  summit  of  Olympns  is  alluded 
to  by  Homer,  who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  imiepSs 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  Next  to  that,  is 
iryitiyi^os  (IL  i.  420),  fitim  its  being  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Hesiod 
(Theog.  118)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  n^6tis. 
Below  the  summit  its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into 
many  ridges  and  precipces,  whence  Homer  describes 
it  as  woAvStifxit.  (/I.  L  499,  v.  754.)  The  forests, 
which  covered  the  lower  sides  of  Olympns,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  andent  poets.  (iraXvt<i>- 
tpos,  Enrip.  BaccK  560;  Ossae,/9m>(2(>Rmtlnvolvere 
Olympum,  Virg.  Georg.  281 ;  opaeus  Olympns,  Hor. 
Cam.  iii.  4.  52.)  The  monntain  is  now  called 
Elgmbo,  i.  e.  "EAv^rar,  by  the  surronnding  inhabi- 
tants, which  name  Leake  observes  is  probably  not  a 
modem  corruption,  but  the  ancient  dialectic  form,  for 
the  Aeolic  tribes  of  Greece  often  substituted  the 
epeilon  for  the  omicron,  as  in  the  instance  of  'Opx"- 
luris,  which  the  Boeotians  called  'Epxo/un'ir.  (Dod- 
well, Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  105;.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  ToL  iii.  pp.  341,407.)  Olympns 
was  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  Zens  and  the  other 
gods;  and  as  its  nunmit  rose  above  the  douds  into 
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the  calm  ether,  it  was  beliered  that  hen  mu  an 
opening  into  the  vanlt  of  heaven,  clotied  by  a  tliicic 
doad,  as  a  door.  (/i,T.  751.)  [See  27ict  o/£u^. 
Vol.  III.  p.  2S;  LiddeU  and  Soott,  Gnde  Lex.  $.  v.] 

2.  A  mountaia  ia  Lacooia,  near  Selhuia.    [Sst/- 

LA8IA.] 

3.  A  monntain  abore  Olympia  in  Elis.  [Oltx- 
FiA,  p.  475,  a.] 

OLYMPUS  (^Okuiarn).  1.  A  moontain  niiga 
of  Ufaia,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  rirer 
Sangarius,  and  dividing  Phrygia  from  Bithynia. 
To  distinguiah  it  from  other  moontains  of  the  name 
name,  it  often  is  called  the  Hysian  Olympos.  Its 
height  rises  towaids  the  mat,  and  that  part  which  is 
of  tiie  greatest  height,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  conntry  around  this  mounUun  was 
well  peojJed,  bnt  its  heights  were  thickly  dad  with 
wood,  and  contained  many  safg  retreats  for  robbers, 
bands  of  whom,  under  a  regnlar  leader,  often  rendered 
the  conntry  unsafe.  (Sbab.  xii.  p.  574,  eataf.  z. 
p.  470,  zii.  p.  571 ;  Herod.  L  36,  riL  74 ;  PtoL  t.  1. 
§  10;  Ste{di.  B.(.v. ;  Plin. v. 40, 43 ;  Pomp. Mela, 
i.  19 ;  Amm.  Marc  sztL  9{  SchoL  ad  ApoUon. 
Shod.  i.  598.)  The  lower  regions  of  this  great 
monntain  are  still  coveted  with  eztansive  forests;  but 
the  summit  is  rocky,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
dnring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  Turks  geneially  call  it  Anadoli  Dagh, 
though  the  weatem  or  higheat  parts  also  bear  the 
name  of  Ktthisk  Oagk,  that  is,  the  Monk's  Moontain, 
and  the  eaatem  Tomumcgi  or  Domoan  Dagh.  The 
Byzantine  historians  mention  sereial  fortresses  to 
defend  the  passes  of  Olympns,  soch  as  Pitbeca 
(Nicet  Choo.  pi  35 ;  B.  Cinnam.  p.  31),  Acmnnm, 
and  Cslogroea  (B.  Cinnam.  L  c ;  Cedien.  pi  553 ; 
Anna  Comn.  p^  441 ;  camp.  Brown,  in  Walpole'g 
Turlieg,  torn,  ii  pp.  109,  foil. ;  Pooocke,  TmtU,  iil 
p.  178). 

2.  A  monntain  in  the  north  of  Galatia,  which  it 
separates  from  Bithynia.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  a  oontinuaticn  of  the  Mysian  Olympns,  and  is 
remarkable  in  history  for  the  defeat  snstained  on  it 
by  the  Toliatoboii,  in  a  battle  against  the  Bomans 
under  Manlins.  (Liv.  zzxTiii.  19,  &c. ;  Poiyb.  zzii. 
20,  21.)    Its  modem  name  is  Ala  Zhgh. 

3.  A  volcanic  mountain  in  the  east  of  Lycia,  a 
little  to  the  north-east  of  Coiydalla.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  Fhoenicns,  and  near  it  was  a  large  town, 
likewise  hearing  the  name  Olympus.  (Stiab.  zir. 
f.  666.)  In  another  passage  (zir.  p.  671)  Stnbo 
speaks  of  a  mountam  Olympus  and  a  stronghold  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilida,  fhxn  which  the  whide  of  Lyda, 
Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  could  be  surveyed,  and  which 
was  in  his  time  taken  posaessicxi  of  by  the  Isauiian 
robber  Zenicetas.  It  is,  hovrevsr,  generally  supposed 
that  this  CiliciBn  Olympus  is  no  other  than  the 
Lycian,  and  that  the  geographer  was  led  into  his 
mistake  by  the  &ct  iLit  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Corycos  existed  both  in  Lycia  and  Cilicia.  On  the 
Lycian  Olympus  stood  a  temple  of  Hephaestus. 
(Comp.  Stadiaim.  Mar.  Mag.  §  205 ;  Ptol.  t.  3. 
§  3.)  Scylaz  (39)  does  not  mention  Olympos,  but 
his  Sidems  is  evidently  no  other  pUice.  (Lt<ake,  Asia 
Jlfmor,p.  189;  Fellows,£ycKi,ppL  212,  foil.;  Spratt 
and  Forbes,  Travdi  in  Lyaa,  i.  p.  192.)  Mount 
Olympns  now  beara  the  name  Janar  Dagh^  and  the 
town  that  of  Dtlikbuh  ;  in  the  latter  place,  which 
was  fint  identified  by  Beaufort,  some  ancient  remains 
still  ezist ;  but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
a  larii;e  town,  as  Strabo  calls  iL  [L.  S.1 

OLYMPUS  COAvfiVot,  Stisb.  xiv.  pp.  682, 683; 
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Ptol.  r.  14.  §  5),  a  mountain  range  in  the  lofty 
ialand  of  Cyprus.  On  one  of  its  eminences — breast- 
shaped  (jiaaTOftHii)  —  was  a  temple  to  Aphrodite 
"  of  the  heights  "  (icpaia,'),  into  which  women  were 
not  permitted  to  enter.  (Strab.  L  &)  This  pro- 
bably impliea  that  all  bnt  the  "  hierodnlae "  were 
exdnded.  (Gomp.  Claudian,  NtqiL  Son.  et  Mar. 
49—85;  Achill.  Tat.  vii.  13.)  According  to  I'u- 
cocke  (TVoc.  voL  ii.  p.  212;  comp.  Mariti,  Viagyi, 
vol.  i.  p.  306),  thia  part  of  the  cham  is  now  called 
HagUot  Stavrot,  or  Sta.  Croce,  from  a  convent 
dedicated  to  the  Cross.  (Engel,  Kgprot,  voL  i.  pp. 
33—37).  [E.B.J.] 

OLYNTA  INS.  COXin-o,  ScyL  p.  8;  Solentii, 
It.  Anion.;  PaO.  Tab. ;  Sdenta, Gec^. Bar.),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  now  beani 
the  name  of  SoUa,  and  is  famous  for  its  hooey. 
(Wilkinson,  Sabnatia  and  Monltaegro,  voL  i.  f. 
187.)  [E.B.J.1 

OLYNTHIACUS.    [Oltbthcb.] 

OLYNTHUS  ('OAw«n,  ScyL  p.  26;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  330;  StepL  B.;  Pomp.  Hela,  ii.  2.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
17 :  £tk.  'OKiytus'),  a  town  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pal- 
lane  and  Sithonia,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fortile 
plain.  Originally  a  Bottiaean  town,  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  Invasion  it  had  passed  into  the  bands  of 
the  Chalcidio  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  122;  Strab.  z. 
p.  447),  to  whom,  under  Critobnlus  of  ToroDe,  it  was 
handed  over,  by  the  Persian  Artabazns,  after  taking 
the  town,  and  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  (Herod,  viii. 
127).  Afterward  Perdiccas  prevailed  on  many  of 
the  Ohalcidian  settlers  to  abandon  the  small  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  make  Olynthos,  which  vras  se- 
veral stadia  from  the  eea,  their  central  position 
(Thuc.  i.  58).  After  this  period  the  Bottiaei  seem 
to  have  been  the  humble  dependenta  of  the  Chal- 
cidians,  with  whom  they  are  found  joined  on  two  oc- 
casions (Thuc.  i.  65,  ii.  79).  The  expedition  cf 
Biasidas  secured  the  independence  of  the  Olynthians, 
which  was  distinctly  recognised  by  treaty  (Thuc. 
V.  19.)  The  town,  from  its  maritime  situation,  became 
a  place  of  great  importance,  B.  c.  392.  Owing  to  the 
weakness  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  take  into  their  alliance  the  smaller 
towns  of  maritime  Macedonia,  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced so  iar  as  to  include  the  larger  dties  in  this 
region,  including  even  Pella.  The  mOitaiy  force  of 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  had  now  become  bo  pow- 
erful from  the  just  snd  generous  prindples  upon 
which  it  was  framed,  indnding  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, of  commerda]  dealings,  and  Lmded  proprie- 
torship, tliat  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  jealons  of  Olyn- 
thian supremacy,  and  menaced  in  their  independence, 
applied  to  Sputa,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power, 
B.C.  383,  to  solidt  intervention.  The  Spartan  Eu- 
damidas  was  at  once  sent  against  Olynthus,  with 
such  force  as  could  be  got  ready,  to  check  the  new 
power,  Teleutiss,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  was  after- 
wards sent  there  with  a  force  of  10,000  men,  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  had  previooaly  voted,  and  was 
joined  by  Derdas,  prince  of  Elimeia,  with  400  Ma- 
cedonian horse.  But  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was 
no  easy  enterprise ;  its  cavalry  was  excellent,  and 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spartan  in&ntry  at  bay. 
Tdeutiai,  at  first  successful,  becoming  over  con- 
fident, sustained  a  terrible  defeat  under  the  vralb  of 
the  dty.  But  the  Spartans,  not  disheartened,  thought 
only  of  repairing  their  dishonour  by  fresh  exertions. 
Agesipolis,  their  king,  was  placed  in  command,  and 
ordered  to  prosecute  tlie  war  with  vigour;  the  young 
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jirir.ce  died  of  a  fever,  and  wu  snrceeded  hj  Polj- 
biadcs  as  general,  who  put  an  end  to  the  nar,  B.  c. 
379.  The  Oljnthiana  were  redaccd  to  snch  straits, 
tliat  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  break- 
ing op  tbeir  own  federation,  enrolled  theRiselves  as 
sworn  membeiB  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confedencj 
under  obligations  of  fealty  to  Sparta  (Xen.  BeU.  v.  2. 
§  12,  3.  §  18;  Diodor.  xt.21— 23;  Dem.  de  Fall. 
Leg.  e.  75.  p.  425).  The  subjugation  of  Oljnthns 
was  disastrous  to  Greece,  bj  remoring  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  Uacedonian  aggrandisement.  Sparta 
was  the  first  to  crush  the  bright  promise  of  the  con- 
federacy; but  it  was  reserred  for  Athens  to  deal  it 
the  most  deadly  blow,  by  the  scizore  of  Fydna.  Me- 
thone,  and  Potidaea,  with  the  region  about  the  Ther- 
maic  gulf,  between  B.  c.  3fi8 — 363^  at  the  expense 
of  Olynthua.  The  Olyntfaians,  though  humbled, 
were  not  subdued ;  alarmed  at  Philip's  conquest  of 
Ain|diipdia,  B.C  358,  they  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Athena,  where,  throngh  the  intrigoes  of  the  Maos 
donians,  they  were  repulsed.  Irritated  at  their  ad- 
vances being  rejected,  they  closed  with  Philip,  and 
received  at  his  hands  the  district  of  Anthemus,  as 
well  as  the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Poti- 
daea. (Dem.  PhUpp.  ii.  f.  71.  s.  23).  Philip  was 
too  near  and  dangerous  a  neighbour;  and,  by  a  change 
of  yXicj,  Olynthus  concluded  a  peace  with  Athens 
B.  c.  352.  AAer  some  time,  during  which  ttiere  was 
a  feeling  of  reciprocal  mistrust  between  the  Olynthians 
and  Philip,  war  broke  out  in  the  middle  rf  B.  c.  350. 
Overtures  for  an  alliance  bad  been  previously  made 
by  Athens,  with  which  the  Olynthians  felt  it  prudent 
to  close.  On  the  first  recognition  of  Oljmthns  as  an 
ally,  Demosthenea  delivered  the  earliest  of  his  memo- 
rable harangoea;  two  other  Olyntbiac  speeches  fol- 
lowed. For  a  period  of  80  years  O^thns  had 
been  the  enemy  of  Athens,  bat  the  eloquence  and 
statesman-like  sagadty  of  Demoathenes  induced  the 
penple  to  send  succoors  to  their  ancient  foes:  and 
yet  be  was  not  able  to  persnade  them  to  assist  Olyn- 
thus with  sufficient  vigour.  Still  the  fiite  of  the  city 
was  delayed;  and  the  Olynthians,  had  they  been  on 
their  gaud  against  treachery  within,  might  perhaps 
have  saved  themselves.  The  detail  of  the  capture  is 
nnknows,  but  the  struggling  city  foil,  in  9.c  347, 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  "callidus  emptor  Olynthi" 
(Jnv.  xiv.  47),  through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes 
and  Eathycistea;  its  doom  was  that  of  one  taken  by 
storm  (Dem.  PhS^.  iii.  pp.  125—128,  Fait. 
Leg.  f.4i6;  Diod.  xvi.  53).  AH  that  survived — 
men,  women, iM>d  children — were  sold  as  slaves;  the 
town  itself  was  destroyed.  The  fiill  of  Olynthus  com. 
pleted  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  from  the 
Theasalian  frooticr  ss  far  as  Thrace —  in  all  30 
Chalcidic  cities.  Demosthenea  (PAtU;)}?.  iii.  p.  117; 
camp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  121;  Justin,  viii.  3),  speaking  of 
them  aliont  fire  years  afterwards,  says  that  they 
were  to  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  never  been  i/ihabited.  The  ute 
of  Olynthus  at  .^  w  Mmndt  is,  however,  known  by  its 
distance  of  60  stadia  from  Potidaea,  sa  well  as  by 
some  vestiges  of  the  city  still  existing,  wad  by  iu 
lagoan,in  which  Artabazus  slew  the  inhabitants.  The 
name  of  this  manh  was  Bolyca  (4  BoAvk^  A^"^, 
Hegisander,  ap.  A  then.  p.  334).  Two  rivers,  the 
Amitas  ( 'A/i1tos)  and  Olyhthiacdb  ('OAwflio- 
K^i)i  flowed  into  *his  lagoon  from  ApoUonia  (Athen. 
I.  c).  Mectbbrha  was  its  harbour;  and  there  was 
a  spot  near  it,  called  Cahtharolkthron  (Korfti. 
ptiKtefov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Plut  deAn.  Tranq. 
475.  45;  Arist.  iliral.  Ante.  120;  Flin.  xi.  34),  so 
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ca.iea  becatuio  black  beetles  could  not  live  there. 
Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  73)  speaks  of  only  one  extant 
coin  of  Olynthus— the  "  type"  a  bead  of  Heracles, 
with  the  lion's  skin ;  but  Mr.  Millingen  has  engraved 
one  of  those  beautifiil  Chalcidian  coins  on  which  the 
"  legend"  OATNe  surrounds  the  head  of  Apulb  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  word  XAAXIAEON,  bis  lyre, 
on  the  reverse.  (Cousinery,  Voyage,  vol.  ii,  p.  161; 
Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 54,  457^-459 ; 
Voemel,  de  Ob/ntJti  Situ,  cmlaie,  polentia,  et  ever- 
moM,  Francof.  sd  M.  1829;  Winiewski,  Comm.  ad 
Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  66,  seq.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMANA  COiuun,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr.  e.  27, 
36;  Marcian,  Peripl  c.  28,  ed.  MQIler,  1855),  a 
port  of  some  importance  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
which  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  ■.  32).  Its 
poeition  was  near  the  modem  bay  of  T^ubar,  per- 
haps where  Mannert  has  snggested,  at  Cape  Tmiu 
(v.  2.  pi  421>  Vincent  pkces  it  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  Cape  latk.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Commana  (vi.  8.  §  7).  [V.] 

OMAMA  (vi  'O/uva),  a  deep  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia  east  of  Syagroe,  600  stadia  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  the  Periplus,  bounded  on  tbe 
east  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  (ap.  Hudson, 
Oeog.  Mm.  torn.  i.  p.  18),  doubtless  identical  with 
the  Omannm  emporium,  which  Ptolemy  places  in 
long.  77°  40*,  lat.  19°  45',  which  must  have  belonged 
to  tbe  Omanitae  mentioned  by  the  same  geographer 
(vi.  15),  separated  only  by  the  Cattabani  from  the 
Hontes  Asaborum,  doubtless  the  mountains  men- 
tioned in  the  Periplus,  If  Sat  Fartak  be  cor- 
rectly taken  as  the  ancient  Syagros,  the  ancient 
Omaina  must  have  been  ba  to  Uie  west  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Arabia  now  called  by  that  name,  and 
within  the  territory  of  HadramauL  The  moderu 
'Omin  is  the  souih-eastem  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  gives  its  name  to  the  sea  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  washes  it  on  tlie 
east  and  sonth.  (Gosselin,  JiicJurchn,  torn,  iii, 
pp.  32,33;  Vincent,  iii  16;  Forater,  Geogr.  <^ 
Aroina,  vol.  iL  pp.  173,  180,  notefO        [G.W.] 

OMANI  or  OMANIII  (AstiruM  at  'O^ioroi  or 
'O/uuvoQ,  •  branch  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Bnrgundiooes,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Lygii 
Diduni  (Ptol.  ii.  U.  §  18).  Tacitus  (ffem.  43)  in 
enumerating  the  tribes  of  the  Lygii  does  not  mention 
the  Omani,  but  a  tribe  occurs  in  his  list  bearing  the 
name  of  Manimi,  which  from  its  resemblance  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  identical  with  the  Omani.  But 
nothing  certain  can  b«  said.  [L.  S.] 

OMBI  ('OMtfot,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  "3  f  Steph.  B. 
t.  V. ;  It  Anion,  p.  165. ;  Ombon,  Juv.  xv.  35  ; 
Ambo,  Not.  Imp.  sect.  2.0:  Bth.  'O/iSInis;  comp. 
Aelian,  Biit  An.  z,  91),  was  a  town  in  the 
Thebaid,  tbe  capital  cf  the  Noinos  Ombites,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and  situated  upon  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile ;  lat.  24°  6'  N-  Ombi  was  a  gar- 
rison town  under  every  dynasty  of  Aegypt,  Pharaonic, 
Macedonian,  and  Koman;  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples  and  its  hetvditaiy  food 
with  the  people  of  Tentyra. 

Ombi  was  the  first  city  below  Syene  at  which 
any  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  occur.  7°he 
Nile,  indeed,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  iu  ill-suited 
to  a  dense  population.  It  runs  between  steep  and 
narrow  banks  of  sandstone,  and  deposits  but  little 
of  its  fertilising  slime  upon  the  dreary  and  barren 
shores.  There  are  two  temples  at  Ombi,  constructed 
of  the  stone  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
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of  Ba^ar-Hlieleh.  The  more  mipii6cent  of  tbe 
two  Btanda  upon  tbe  top  of  s  nndj  kill,  and  appeani 
to  have  been  a  species  of  Pantheon,  sin<:e,  according 
to  extant  inacriptiona,  it  was  dedicated  to  Aroeres 
(Apollo)  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Ombite  Dome 
hj  tbe  soldiers  qoartered  there.  The  smaller  temple 
to  the  NW.  iras  sacred  to  Isis.  Both,  indeed,  are  of 
an  imposing  architectiue,  and  still  retain  ttte  bril- 
liant coloiin  with  which  their  builders  adorned 
them.  Thej  are,  however,  of  the  Ptolemaic  a^, 
with  tbe  exception  of  a  doorwaj  of  sandstone,  built 
into  a  wall  of  brick.  This  was  part  of  a  temple 
built  bj  ThothsKs  III.  in  honour  of  the  crocodile- 
headed  god  SeTak.  The  monarch  is  represented  on 
tbe  door-jambs,  balding  the  measuring  reed  and 
chisel,  tbe  emblems  of  construction,  and  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  the  temple.  The  Ptolemaic  portions 
of  the  larger  temple  present  an  exception  to  an 
almost  ooiTeraal  rule  in  Ae{7ptian  architecture.  It 
baa  no  prupjrloa  or  dromos  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
portico  has  an  uneven  number  of  columns,  in  all 
fifteen,  arranged  in  a  triple  row.  Of  these  columns 
thirteen  are  still  erect  As  there  are  two  principal 
entrances,  the  temple  would  seem  to  be  two  nnited 
in  one,  strengthening  the  snppctitiuo  that  it  was  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Ombite  nome.  On  a  cornice  abora 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  adjta  is  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, recording  the  erection,  or  perhaps  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sekos  b/  Ptolemj  Philometor  and  his 
rister-wife  Cleopatra,  B.  a  180—145.  The  hill  on 
wbirb  the  Ombite  temples  stand  has  been  con- 
siderably excavated  at  its  base  bj  the  river,  which 
hen  strongly  inclines  to  the  Arabian  bank. 

The  crocodile  was  held  in  especial  hononr  hj  the 
people  of  Ombi ;  and  in  the  adjacent  catacombs  are 
occasionally  foond  miunmies  of  tbe  sacred  animal. 
Juvenal,  in  his  1 5tli  satire,  has  given  a  lively  de- 
scription of  a  fight,  of  which  h«  was  an  eye-witness, 
between  the  Ombitae  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ten- 
tyra,  who  were  hunters  of  tbe  crocodile.  On  this 
occasion  the  men  of  Ombi  had  the  woret  of  it ;  and 
one  of  their  number,  having  stmnUed  in  his  flight, 
was  caught  and  eaten  by  the  Tentyrites.  The  sa- 
tirist, however,  has  represented  'Ombi  as  nearer  to 
Tentyra  than  it  actually  is,  these  towns,  in  fact, 
being  nearly  100  miles  from  «Hch  otlier.  The  Ro- 
man coins  of  the  Ombite  some  exhibit  the  crocodile 
and  the  t&fv  of  tbe  crecodile- beaded  god  Sevak. 

Tbe  modern  bamiet  of  A'tfum-OmSo*,  or  the  bill 
of  Ombos,  covers  part  of  tlie  site  of  tlw  ancient 
Ombi.  The  mine  have  excited  tbe  attention  of 
many  distinguished  modem  travellers.  Descriptiuos 
of  them  will  be  found  in  tlie  following  works :  — 
Pococke,  TraveU,  vol.  iv.  p.  186;  Hamilton,  Aegyp- 
tiaea,  p.  34  ;  ChampoUion,  tEgyple,  vol.  i.  p.  1C7; 
Denon.  Dacription  de  I'Egyple,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  1 ,  f>ll. ; 
Burckhardt.  Nubia,  4ta.  p.  106;  Belzoni,  Travdt, 
Tul.  ii.  p.  S 1 4.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  was  a 
suburb  of  Ombi,  called  Contra-Omhcs.  [W.B.D.] 

OMBRIOS  INS.     [FoRTtraiiTAE  Ihb] 

OMBHO'NES  (JO^Ltimm,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  21),  a 
people  of  European  SannstiH,  whose  seat  appears  to 
liave  been  on  the  flanks  of  tlie  Carpalhiaia,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Vi$tala.  Scba&rik  (Sim.  AU. 
vol,  L  pp.  389 — 391,  407)  considers  them  to  be  a 
Celtic  people,  grounding  his  argnments  mainly  npon 
the  identity  or  their  name  with  that  of  the  Celtic 
—  a.1  ho  considers  them  to  be  —  Umbrians,  or  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Becent  inquiry  ban  thrown  considerable  doubt  npon 
tbe  derivatum   of  tbe  Umbrians   from  a  Gaulish 


ONCHESTUS. 

stock.  [Itaua,  Vol.  II.  p.  86,  b.]  This  is  one  prooT, 
among  othen,  of  the  futility  of  the  use  of  names  of 
iwtiona  in  hiatorical  investigations;  bat,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  Gallic  settlements 
beyond  the  Carpathians,  names  of  these  foreign 
hordes  might  still  linger  in  the  countries  they  had 
cnoe  occupied  long  after  their  retnm  weatwud  in 
conseqaence  of  the  movement  of  nations  from  th« 
East.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMENO'GARA  (^Oiurirfapa),  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Ariaca,  in  tbe  division  of  India  intra 
Gangem.  There  is  so  reason  te  doubt  that  it  is  tbe 
present  Altmtd-mtgar,  celebrated  for  ita  nek  for- 
tress. (Ptol.  viL  1.  §  8S;  ewnp.  Pott  Eti/m  Foneh. 
P-  T8.)  [V.] 

OMIRAS,    fEupRiunB.] 

OMPHAXIVM  COfifiiXiov),  a  plain  in  Crete, 
so  named  from  the  lej<end  «f  tbe  birth  of  the 
babe  Zeus  from  Rhea.  The  scene  of  the  incident 
is  hiid  near  Thenoe,  Cnaeeoa,  and  the  liver  Triton. 
(Collim.  Bymn.  ad  Joe.  *S  ;  Died.  v.  70  ;  Sehol. 
ad  Kicand.  Akxipkarm.  7;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  HSck, 
Kreta,  FoL  L  pp.  1 1,  404 ;  Paafaley,  Trae.  vol.  i. 
p.  224.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OUPHAXIUU  fO/i^isv),  one  of  the  inland 
dlies  of  tbe  Chaones  in  Epeims.  (Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§  7.)  Stephanos  B.  («.  v.)  errcoeoosly  calls  it  a 
city  of  Theasaly.  Leake  places  it  at  Premedi,  in 
the  valley  of  the  ViSta  (the  Aons).  (AbrCtens 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  120.) 

ON.     [HEUopoua.1 

ONCAE.     [Thebae.] 

OKCEIim  {'OyKtvm\  a  phos  in  Arcadia  npon 
the  river  Ladoo,  near  Thelposa,  and  ooabuning  a 
temple  of  Demeter  Erinnys.  (Paua.  viii.  S5.  §  4 ; 
Ste^.  B.  (.  r.)  The  Laden,  afler  leaving  this 
temple,  passed  that  of  ApoUo  Oncaeates  on  the  left, 
and  thai  of  the  boy  Asclepius  on  tbe  right.  (Pans, 
viii.  25.  §  1 1.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Pausanias 
fnan  Oncns,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  reigned  at  this 
place.  Leake  anpposes  that  "nmbiki,  the  only  re- 
markable site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ladon  between 
Thelpnsa  and  the  Tnthoa,  is  tbe  site  of  tbe  temple  of 
Asclepics.  (if ones,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.)  Other  writers 
mention  a  small  town  OxOAl  (  'OyHoi)  in  Arcadia, 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Onoeiam.  (Tictzee, 
lid  Lymph:  1225;  Etym.  M.  p.  613;  Phavorin. «.  e.) 

OMCHESMUS  {'OyKnaiu»y  a  port-town  of 
Chaonia  in  Epeims,  opposite  the  north-weetem  point 
of  Corcyra,  and  the  next  port  upon  the  coast  to  tbe 
sonth  of  Panormus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol.  Iii 
14.  §  2.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  coe  of  the  ordinaiy 
paints  of  departmre  irom  Epeims  to  Italy,  as  Cioero 
calls  the  wind  favourable  for  making  that  passage 
an  Ckichesmites.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  2.)  According 
to  Dionjuius  of  Holicamassas  (^nt.  Ron,  i,  51) 
tbe  real  name  of  tbe  place  was  the  Port  of  Anchises 
QKyxicm  A'M^'),  nuned  after  Anchises,  the  fitther 
of  Aeneas ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  tm- 
dition  that  the  name  Onchesmos  assumed  the  form 
of  Anchiasnnis  imder  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Its 
site  is  that  of  the  place  now  called  the  Forig  SamI*. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  11.) 

ONCHESTUS.  \.QOyxri<rT6s:  Elh.'Oyxi)<r- 
Tios),  on  ancient  town  of  Boeotia  in  the  territory  of 
Holiartns,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oocbestna, 
a  son  of  Poseidon.  (Pans.  ix.  26.  §  5;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.)  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove 
of  Poseidon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (^Oy- 
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S.  506),  and  subsequent  poets.  (Find,  rithm.  i.  44, 
IT.  32;  Lrcophr.  645.)  Here  «i  AmphictyoDic 
council  of  the  Boeotians  used  to  assemble.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  412.)  Fkosanias  {L  c.)  says  that  Onchestns 
was  15  stadia  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx, 
tlie  niodem  Fag&;  and  its  poution  is  still  more  ac- 
cnratelj  defined  by  Strabo  (<.  c).  The  latter 
writer,  who  censans  Alcaeus  for  placing  Onchestns 
at  the  foot  of  Ht.  Helicnn,  says  that  it  was  in  the 
Haliartia,  on  a  naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plun  and 
the  Copaic  lake.  He  further  maintains  that  the 
prove  of  Poseidon  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets  ;  but  Pausaniaa,  who  Tisited  the  phux, 
mentions  the  grove  as  still  existing.  The  site  of 
Onchestns  is  probably  marked  by  die  Hellenic  re- 
mains utuated  npon  the  low  ridge  which  separates 
the  two  great  Boeotian  basins,  those  of  lake  Copais 
and  of  Thebes,  and  which  connects  Mount  Fagd 
with  the  roots  of  Helicon.  (Leake,  Norihem 
Creeoe,  toL  ii.  p.  213,  seq.;  Oell,  Itiner.  p  125.) 

2.  A  river  rf  Thessaiy,  flowing  near  Scotussa, 
through  the  battle-field  of  Cynoscephalse  into  the 
lake  Boebeis.  It  was  probably  the  river  at  the 
snorces  of  which  Dtderiant  stands,  bnt  which  bears 
no  modem  name.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  6;  Polyb.  xviii.  3 ; 
Steph.  B.  ».  ».;  Leake,  Northern  Grttce,  vol.  iv.  p. 
473.)  It  is  perbsps  the  same  river  as  the  Oho- 
I'lioaus  ^'Orixont,  Herod,  vii.  129;  Piin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15),  whose  watera  irere  exhausted  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  describes  this 
river  as  flowing  into  the  Pcneius ;  but  ia  this  he  was 
|.robably  mistjOien,  as  its  conrtie  must  have  been  into 
llie  lake  Boebeis.  (Leake,  NorHtem  Grttce,  vol.  iv. 
p.  514.) 

ONEIA.    [Connmnja,  Vol.  I.  p.  674] 

ONKUM  (OvaToi',  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Peut.  Tai.; 
Cirog.  Rav.),  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  lias  been 
iilentified  wit hj4 buna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ctltma. 
(Neigtbanr,  i>i«  Sud-Shcen,  p.  25.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

OSIXGIS.    [AuBisx.] 

ONI'SIA,  an  island  near  Crete,  on  the  E.  tide  af 
the  promontory  Itanus.     (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  20.) 

O'SOBA  AESTUATIIA  CO^ota  Attrrouipta, 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  5),  called  also  simply  Oxoba  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  143;  Uela,  iii.  1.  §  5).  1.  A  maritime  town 
«f  the  Turdetaiu  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
riven  Anas  and  Baetis.  It  was  seated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Luxia,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
month  of  the  Ansa  to  Augusta  Emerita.  (Aw. 
Ant.  p.  431.)  It  is  commonly  identiled  with 
Iluelva^  where  there  are  still  some  Soman  I'emains, 
especially  of  an  aqueduct;  the  vestiges  <A  which, 
however,  are  fast  disappearing,  owing  to  its  being 
used  as  a  quarry  by  the  boorish  agriculturists  of  the 
npigbbonrbood,  (Hormy's  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
170.)  Near  it  lay  Herculis  InsuU,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  170),  called  'HfxticXeia  by  Steph.  B. 
(s.  v.),  new  Salta.  Onoba  had  a  mint ;  and  many 
coins  have  been  found  there  bearing  the  name  of  tlie 
town,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  spelling, — 
Onnba.  (Florez.  Med.  ii.  pp.  510,  649;  Mionnet, 
i.  p.  23,  SuppL  p.  39;  Sestini,  Med,  /<p.  p.  75,  ap. 
Vkert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.) 

2.  Another  town  of  Baetica,  near  Cordnba.  (Plin. 
iii.  I.  s.  a.)  In  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  1040. 
5)  it  is  called  Coni;ba.  Ukert  (vol  ii.pt  1.  p.  366) 
places  it  near  ViOa  del  Carpio.  [T.  U.  D.] 

ONOBALAS.     [AcEBlHES,  No.  l.J 

ONOBRISATES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  as  the 
name  stands  in  the  common  texts  of  Pliny  (iv.  19); 
who  has  "  Onobiisates,  Belendi,     Saltns  I'yrenaeus." 
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lyAnville  (A'bttce,  ^.)  ingeniously  supposes  that 
Onobrisatee  ought  to  be  Onobusates,  which  ia  the 
least  possible  correction ;  and  he  thinks  that  he  dis- 
covers the  old  name  in  the  modem  NibouMoa,  tlie 
name  of  a  canton  on  the  left  side  of  the  NtMte  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Nette  is 
one  of  the  braoches  of  the  Gonmne,  and  lises  in 
the  Pvrenees.  [G.  L.] 

ONOCHCNUS.    rOacHEsrcs,  Noi  2.] 

ONUGNATHUS  COrai'  VtWot),  "  the  jaw  of  an 
ass,"  the  name  of  a  peninsula  and  promontory  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  distant  200  stadia  south  of  Aao- 
pns.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  with  water,  and 
is  called  Slafonin ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  peninsula, 
for  the  isthmus,  by  which  it  b  couMcted  with  the 
mainland,  is  wly  luely  covered  with  water.  It 
contains  a  harbour,  which  Strabo  mentiom ;  and 
Pausanias  saw  a  temple  of  Atheiw  in  ruins,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Cinadus,  the  steosroiui  of  Hendaus. 
(Pans.  iii.  22.  §  10,  iii.  23.  §  1 ;  Strab.  viii.  ppi  363, 
364;  Curtius,  /WopomesM,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

ONU'PUIS  ('Oraw^if,  Hcnd.  ii.  166;  Steph.  B. 
SL «.;  Pud.  iv.  5.  §  51 ;  Plin.  t.  9.  t.  9:  Elk.  'Or»v- 
^Irniiy  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nomos  Onu- 
phites,  in  the  Asgyptian  Delta.  The  exact  position 
of  this  place  is  disputed  by  geographers.  lyAnville 
believes  it  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Baitouh,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sebennytio  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Manaert  (vol.  x.  pt.  i,  p.  573)  places 
it  south  of  the  modem  if aiuow.  Belley  ( Jffm.  cis 
TAcad.  da  tnteripL  torn,  xxviii.  p.  543)  identifies 
it  with  the  present  village  of  iVoi^,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Delta,  a  Uttla  to  the  E.  of  Bnto,  abeot  lat 
31°  N.  ChampoUion,  however,  regards  the  site  of 
this  nome  as  altogether  uncertain  (JEgypte  tout  Ut 
Pkaraohs,  vol.ii.  p.  227)i  The  Onnphite  nome  waa 
one  of  those  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  native  Aegyptian  amiy.  Coins  of  Onnphia  of 
the  age  of  Hadriniii — obverse  a  lanreated  head  of 
that  emperor,  reverse  a  feoule  figure,  probably 
Isis,with  extended  right  hand  —  are  described  in 
Kasebe  (I«e.  B.  A'mn.  III.  peire  potierior,  s.  v.). 
This  town  is  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
e.  g.  by  Athsnasius.  (Athanas.  Optra,  torn.  i.  pt.  ii. 
p;776,  cd.  Paris,  1698;  Le  Quien,  Orknt  Chrit- 
tian.  torn.  ii.  p.  526,  Paris,  1740;  comp.  Pococke, 
rraveb  m  (*e  Eaet,  fol.  vol.  I  p.  423.)     [W.B.D.] 

OONAK  [OMSpNES.] 

OPHABUS,  a  small  river  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  7.  s.  7)  as  a  tributary  of 
the  Lagous,  which  tluwed  into  the  Pains  Maeolis. 
Hcndotus  mentions  two  btreams,  which  he  calls  the 
Lyons  and  Okra^,  which  had  the  same  coarse  and 
direction  (iv.  123,  124),  It  is  likely  that  the 
rivers  in  Pliny  and  Herodotus  are  the  same.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  identify  them  with  accu- 
racy. [V.] 

OPHEL.     [Jerusalem,  p.  20,  b.] 

Ol'HIO'DES  ('0««4«U!,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770;  Diod. 
iii.  39;  Agatharch,  ap.  Hudson,  Geoff  Grate  Min. 
p.  54),  or  Serpent-isle,  was  an  island  in  tlie  Bed  Sea, 
in  Foul  Sal/,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Berenice;  hit  24°  N.  The  topazes  pro- 
duced in  this  island  were  greatly  prized  lioth  in  tlie 
Arabian  and  Aegyptian  markets;  and  it  seems  {nm 
Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  34)  to  have  been  by  some  deno- 
minated Topaz-isle  (Topazes).  The  cause  of  ita' 
more  usual  name  is  doubtful ;  but  there  has  always 
been  a  tradition  in  the  East  thtit  serpents  and  pre- 
cious stones  arc  found  near  one  another.  The 
I  island  of  Agathon,  L  e.  the  good  genius  ('AydAMWt 
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tnitrat,  Ptol.  ir.  5.  §  77)  ru  probably  th«  mme 
with  Ophiodes,  and  aiuirera  to  the  preimit  2a- 
tnargat.  The  »Ie  of  Kamaia,  opposite  the  hnd- 
land  of  Bai-d-Anf,  a,  indeed,  bj  aome  geopaphen 
auppoMd  to  be  the  tma  Opbiodea  Iranla.  (Caatro, 
HUl.  Gen.  da  Vogafa,  vol.  i.  p.  205.)     rW.B.D.] 

OPHIONENSES  or  0PH1ENSE&  [Aitolu, 
P-  65,  a.] 

OPHIR  (Oi^'p;  Ov^ip;  Sou^p;  iov^lp ; 
3s^p  ;  3ti^fit ;  Itt^Kipi  ;  2»^pd[  ;  3cer^lp ; 
'Oir^fp  ;  'O^lp,  LXX. ;  Joaeph.  .<ln<.  viii.  6.  §  4), 
a  district,  the  name  of  which  firet  occnn  in  the 
ethnographic  table  of  Gmetu,  z.  39.  Solomon 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  in  the  Edomite  ports  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  Hiram  sopplied  him  with  Phoe- 
ninao  marinen  well  aoqnaint«d  with  naTifntion, 
and  alao  Tjrrian  Teseels,  "  ships  of  Tanbish.' 
(1  Kmgt,  ix.  28;  2  Chnm.  tUi.  18.)  The  articles 
of  merclundise  which  were  brought  back  once  in 
three  jears  from  Ophir  were  gold,  silver,  red  sandal- 
wood ("almnggim,"  1  Kmgi,  z.  II;  "  algnmmim,* 
2  droit,  ix.  10),  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes, 
C  kophim  "0,  and  peaoicka  ("  tb&kjim,"  I  King;  z. 
22;  "  thakjim,"  1  Ckron. U.  21).  The pold of  Oi^ir 
was  coosidersd  to  be  of  the  most  precious  qnalitj. 
(Job,  zx.  11,  24,  ziriiL  16;  A.  zlv.  9;  /«>.  xiii. 
12;  Eoclu.  viL  18).  In  Jar.  z.  8,  "  the  gold 
from  Uphaz,"  and  in  Am.  z.  5,  "  tlia  fine  gold  of 
TJpliai,''  is,  bj  a  slight  change  of  prtxinnciation,  the 
same  as  that  of  Ophir. 

Man;  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written  upon 
the  details  of  these  rojsges.  The  researches 
of  Gesenins  (7'Aetatir.  Lingua*  Htbr.  vol.  L  p. 
141;  and  in  Ench  uad  Griier'i  £ncjieL  art. 
Opkir),  Benfey  (/ndtm,  pp.  30 — 32)  and  Lassen 
(/nd  Alt  vol.  i.  pp.  537 — 539)  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  W.  shores  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  were  visited  by  the  Pboenicians,  who,  by 
their  colonies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,' and  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Gerrhaei,  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  periodically  blowing  monsoons.  In  favour 
of  this  Indian  hypothesis  is  the  remarkable  eircnm- 
stance  that  the  names  by  which  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  designated  are  not  Hebrew  but  Sanscrit. 
The  peacock,  too,  is  an  ezclnsively  Indian  bird;  al- 
though from  their  gradual  extension  to  the  W.  they 
were  oflm  called  by  the  Greeks  "  Median  and  Per- 
sian birds;"  the  Ssmians  even  supposed  them  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  Samoa,  as  the  bird  was 
reared  at  first  in  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Hers 
in  that  island.  Silks,  also,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  ProveHu,  zzxi.  22,  could  alone  have  been  brought 
from  India.  Quatremire  (Afm.  de  VAcad.  des 
Itucr.  vol.  zv.  pt.  il  1845,  pp.  349—402)  agrees 
with  Heeren  (AeiearcAef,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  trans.), 
who  places  Ophir  on  the  K  coast  ^  Africa,  and  ex- 
plains "  thukyim  "  to  mean  not  peacocks,  but  par- 
rots ae  guinea-fowls.  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  41)  speaks 
of  a  Safhaka  {iA-r^afa)  as  a  metropolis  of 
Arabia,  and  again  of  a  Soupaba  (Sovrdpo,  vii.  I, 
§  6)  in  India,  on  the  Barygozenus  Sinus,  or  Gulf 
of  CaaJmji,  a  name  which  in  Sanscrit  signifies 
"  fair-shore."  (Lassen,  Di$urL  dt  Tt^probana  Int. 
p.  18;  oomp.  Ind.  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  537.)  Sofala,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Madagatcar  {London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  207), 
is  described  by  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  as 
a  country  rich  in  gold,  and  subsequently  by  the  Por- 
tngnese,  after  Gama's  voyage  of  discovery.  The  let- 
ters r  and  I  so  frequently  interchanged  make  the 
name  of  the  African  Sofala  equivalent  for  that  of 


OPIS. 

Sopharo,  which  is  used  in  the  Septnagint  with 
several  other  fonns  for  the  Ophir  of  Solomon's  and 
Hiram's  fleet  Ptolemy,  it  has  been  seen,  has  a 
Saphara  in  Arabia  and  a  Soupara  in  India.  The 
significant  Sanscrit  names  of  the  mother-ooontry 
hod  been  repeated  or  reflected  on  neighbouring  or 
opposite  coasts,  as  in  the  preeent  day  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  English  and  Spanish  Americas. 
The  range  of  the  trade  to  Opbir  might  thus  be 
eztended  over  a  vrida  space,  jost  as  a  Phoenician 
voyage  to  Taiteasus  might  include  touching  at  Gy- 
rene and  Cartilage,  Gadeira  and  Ceme.  (Hnmboldt, 
Cosmo;  vuL  ii.  pp.  132,  133,  notes  179 — 182, 
trans.)  [E.  B  J.] 

OPHIS  ("O^X  *  "ver  of  Pontns,  tiie  month  of 
which  was  90  stadia  te  the  east  of  port  Hyssns,  and 
which  separated  Colchis  from  the  country  of  the 
Thianni.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  f.  6  ;  Ano- 
nym. Ptripl.  p.  14,  where  it  is  called  'Ofumt.) 
This  river  still  bears  the  name  of  Qf.        £L.  S.] 

OPHISl     [Mahtiheia.] 

OPHIUSA   INS.      [P1TYU8AB.1 

OPUIUSA,  OPHIUSSA.    1.  [Tthaa] 

8.  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20), 
which  is  probsbly  represented  by  GavdapotJo  or 
Anii-Goao,  unless  it  be  the  same  sa  the  Ozeia  Iifs. 
('0{*ia,  Stadiatm.  321),  which  the  anonymous 
Coast-describer  pisoes  near  Leben.         [E.  B.  J.] 

OPHIUSSA  ('O^oiiffira),  a  small  island  in  the 
Fropontis,  off  the  coast  of  Hysia,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iv.  44)  and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  e.  Be<r€ura(, 
where  it  is  called  'O^i^o-a-a);  it  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  under  the  corrupt  form  of  Aftia. 
(Pococke,  Tramdi,  iii.  p.  167.)  [L.  S.J 

OPHLIMUS  ("O^XiMot),  a  branch  of  Mount 
Paryadrea  in  the  north-west  of  Pontns,  enclosing 
with  Mount  Lithms,  the  extaosive  and  fertile  di^ 
trict  called  Phanaroea.  (Strab.  zii.  p.  556.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  (fiiotanha,  i.  p.  439),  it 
now  bean  the  name  of  Kaner  Dagk  and  Oklax 
Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

OPHBADUS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.25. 
s.  23)  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Draiigiana. 
Forbiger  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a  tributary  of 
the  Eiymandrus  (Ibaend),  now  called  the  KlioMk 
Rid.  [v.] 

OPHRAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  written  'E^fw0it 
by  the  LXX.  {Jotkua,  xviiL  23)  and  To^pii. 
(1  Sam.  ziiL  17).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebiua  and 
S.  Jerome  v.  M.P.  east  of  Bethel.  {Onomatt.  t.  v. 
Aphra.')  Dr.  Bobioson  says  that  this  accords  well 
with  the  position  of  Et-Taij/ibeh,  a  village  of  Greek 
Christians,  on  a  conical  hill  on  a  high  ridge  of 
land,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  left  un- 
occupied in  ancient  times.  (Bib.  Set.  vol.  ii. 
ppi  123—125.) 

2.  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites  QEi^paSk  nrphx 
ToO  txitpl.  LXX.J  Judga,  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  27;  in 
ver.  32.  "ASl  'EffJpf),  a  town  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manosseh,  west  of  Jordan,  the  native  place  of  Gi- 
deon, where  alto  he  was  buried.  [G.  W.] 

OPHBV'NIUM  QOippinmor),  a  small  town  in  the 
north  of  Tmss,  near  lake  Pteleos,  and  between  D*r- 
danus  and  Rhosteum,  with  a  grave  sacred  to  Ajaz. 
(Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  viL  8.  §  5,  wher« 
it  is  called  'O^piyiof ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.)  It  is 
probably  the  modem  Prvn-Km.  (Comp.  Bascbe, 
Lexic  Rei  Num.  iii.  2.  p.  136.)  [L.  S.] 

OPICI.    [Osci.] 

OPIS  COrir,  Herod.  L  189),  a  city  of  Babylonia, 
mentioned  first  by  Herodotus,  who  simply  states  that 
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the  iJTer  Tigria  ficnrad  by  it.  XenophoD,  in  the 
Betreat  of  the  Tea  Thonund,  tpeaki  of  it  u  a  large 
city  nitiuted  opon  the  Physciu  (naw^dAem),  and  ap- 
paiently  at  aome  distance  from  its  jnnetiou  with  the 
Tigris.  Anian,  deacribing  the  return  cf  Alexander 
from  the  East,  atatea  that  he  niled  np  the  Tigria  to 
Opis,  deatraying  oo  his  way  the  dama  which  (it  was 
aaui)  the  Peruana  had  placed  aeroes  the  river  to 
prevent  any  naval  fbrca  aacendii^  the  atraam.  At 
Opia  he  ia  aaid  to  have  held  a  great  aaaembly  of  all 
hia  troopa,  and  to  have  sent  home  those  who  were 
no  longer  fit  to  serre,  (Anab.  viL  7.)  Strabo  speaka 
of  it  as  in  his  time  a  amall  village,  bnt  places  it,  like 
Uerodotna  and  Arrian,  upon  the  Tigria  (ii.  p.  80, 
zi.  PL  529,  ztL  pi.  7S9).  Captain  Lynch,  in  bis 
acooant  cf  the  Tigris  between  Baghdad  and  Sinar- 
rak,  oonaiden  that  aome  extensive  ruins  be  met  with 
near  the  angle  fiirnied  by  the  Adhem  and  Tigris, 
and  the  ramaina  of  the  NaAr-amm  canal,  mark 
the  site  of  Opia.  Bnt  the  change  in  the  oonrae  of 
the  Tigria  there  observable  has  led  to  the  de- 
atrnction  of  great  part  of  the  ancient  city.  (Lynch, 
Geogr.  Jam.  iz.  p.  47S ;  ompi  BawUnaon,  Gtogr. 
Jam.  X.  f.  95.)  [V.] 

OPITE'BGIDU  (^Oxn^fyioi':  EA.  Opiteiginos: 
Odeno),  a  eity  of  Venetia,  situated  aboot  24  miles 
frtxn  the  sea,  midway  between  the  riven  Phivis 
(/fmie)  and  Liqoentia  (Liveiua\  on  a  small  stream 
(now  called  the  /Votfet)  Sowing  into  the  latter. 
No  mention  of  it  ia  fimnd  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Venetia ;  bnt  it  appears  to  have  under  their 
rule  become  a  oonsidtrabls  municipal  town,  and  is 
mentianed  by  Strabo  as  a  flonrishiug  place,  though 
not  a  eity  of  the  first  claaa.  (Strab.  v.  p.  314.)  In 
the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pvmpey  a  body 
of  troops  (nmished  by  the  Opitergini  is  mentioned 
as  displaying  the  most  heroic  valoiur,  and  ofiering  a 
memomble  example  of  self-devotion,  in  a  naval  com- 
bat between  the  fleets  of  the  two  parties.  (Liv.  £p. 
ex.;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  33;  Lncan,  iv.  462—571.) 
Tacitus  also  notices  it  as  ODS  of  the  more  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  were  occupied 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus. 
(Tac.  Hitt.  iiL  6.)  It  is  moitioned  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, aa  well  as  in  the  Itineraries  ;  and  though 
Ammianus  tells  us  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  in  a.  d. 
S7S,  it  certainly  recovered  this  blow,  and  was  still  a 
ogo^deraUe  town  under  the  Lombarda.  (Plin.  iiL  19. 
s.  23  ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  30 ;  Itm.  AnL  p.  380  ;  Tab. 
Pent. ;  Amnuan.  zxiz.  6.  §  1  ;  P.  Diac.  iv.  40.) 
In  an  inscription  of  the  rogn  of  Alexander  Sevems, 
Opiterginm  bears  the  title  of  a  Colonia ;  aa  it  is  not 
termed  such  either  by  Pliny  or  Tacitns,  it  probably 
obtained  that  rank  under  TrajaiL  (OrelL/awr.  73; 
Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  403.)  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombuid  king  Botharis  in  A.  d.  641,  and  again,  in 
leaa  than  30  years  afterwards,  by  Grimoaldus  (P. 
Diac  ir.  47,  t.  28);  but  aeema  to  have  risen  again 
from  its  mins  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  cta- 
aiderable  town  and  an  episoopiil  see. 

Opitergium  itself  stood  quite  in  the  plain  ;  bnt  its 
territny,  which  must  have  been  extensive,  com- 
prised a  oonoderable  range  of  the  adjoining  Alpa,  oa 
FKny  speaks  of  the  river  Liqnentia  aa  rising  "  ex 
montibns  Opitsiginis  '  (Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  22).  The 
Itinerary  gives  a  line  of  cross-road  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Opitergium  by  Feltria  (fe&re)  and 
the  ViU  Sugaaa  to  Tridentnm  (TVeat).  (/(in.  Ant. 
p.  28a)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'FIUS  COa-iavt),  a  imall  port-t}wn  on  the  coast 
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of  Pontns,  probably  on  or  near  the  month  of  the 
river  Opbis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  6;  To*.  Patting.)  It 
is  placed  120  stadia  west  of  the  river  Eliizins, 
although  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
situated  further  west,  near  the  river  Opbis.     [L.  &] 

OPO^E  ('Ov4n|;'Ov4n)  liiripior,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  1 1;  Paripi  Mar.  Ergtir.  p.  9),  the  modem  Ha- 
Jixm  or  Afin,  was  a  town  situated  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  N.  of  the  region  called 
Axania  (^Aaaiym),  laL  9°  N.  The  author  of  the 
Peripios,  in  his  account  of  this  coast,  says  that 
Opone  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  higliknd 
called  by  the  ancients  Mount  Elephas.  He 
further  defines  its  position  by  adding  that  since 
there  wss  only  an  open  roadstead  at  the  Aromatum 
Emporium  —  the  cape  Guardc^fui  or  Jerdaffoon  of 
modem  charts  —  ships  in  bad  weather  ran  down  to 
Tabae  for  shelter, — the  promontory  now  known  as 
Bat  Bannah,  where  stood  the  town  called  by  Ptolemy 
(L  17.  §  8,  iv.  7.  §  11)  Tlaji&v  kAij.1I,  the  Bamah 
of  the  Arabians.  From  theuce  a  voyage  «f  400 
stadia  round  a  sharply  projecting  peninsula  termi- 
nated at  the  emporium  of  Opone.  Ben  ended  to 
S.  the  Regie  Aromata  id  the  ancients. 

Opone  was  evidently  a  pUce  of  some  commercial 
importance.  The  region  in  which  it  stood  was  firom 
remotest  ages  the  seat  of  the  spice  trade  of  Libya. 
Tfaronghout  the  range  of  Mount  Elephas  the  valleys 
that  slope  seawards  produce  frsnkincense,  while 
inland  the  cassia  or  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  at- 
tained perfectioo.  But  the  Greeks,  until  a  com- 
paraUvdy  late  period,  wen  unacquainted  with  thia 
coast,  and  derived  from  the  Anbians  its  distincrivs 
local  appellations.  Opone,  which  doubtless  occu- 
pied the  site,  probably,  tfaeniiire,  nprcsents  also 
the  Arabic  name  of  a  town  called  A/in  or  Hafoon, 
L  e.  Afaon,  fragrant  gums  and  spicea ;  which,  again, 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  designation  of  the 
spice-lsnd  of  Eastern  Libya  —  Aromata.  And  thia 
derivation  ia  rendered  the  mora  probable,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  bluff  or 
headland  of  Guardafid  or  Jerdaffoon,  since  A/m 
enters  into  the  composition  of  both  names,  and  Jerd 
or  Gtiard  resembles  the  Punic  word  Kariha,  a 
headland.  Thus  Jerd-Affoon  a  the  promontory  of 
Opone.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  11)  places  Opone  too  far 
S.  cf  cape  Jerdaffoon.  The  author  of  the  Periplua 
more  correctly  seta  it  a  degree  further  M.,  six  days* 
voyage  <nm  a  river  which  rmis  at  the  aonthem  base  of 
Wa^  Baffa,  or  Mount  Elephas.  The  chancter- 
istics  of  the  entire  tract,  of  which  Opone  formed  one 
extremity,  an  those  of  an  elevated  ridge  lying  be- 
tween two  aeaa, — the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean, — and 
which,  from  its  elevation  and  exposura  to  the  ME. 
monsoon,  is  hnnud  ana  fenile,affording  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  generally  sterile  snd  arid  shon  above  and 
below  the  highland  of  Elephas.  S.  of  Opone  then 
is  no  trace  of  ancient  commerce.  The  articles  of 
export  from  this  emporium  were,  according  to  the 
anthor  of  the  Periplus,  cinnamon,  distinguished  as 
"native,"  aroma,  fragrant  gnms  genenUly,  motb, 
or  cinnamoD  of  inlbrior  quality ;  slaves  of  a  snperior 
kind  (AsvAixil  Kpetaaoya),  principally  for  the 
Aegyptian  market;  and  tortoise-shell  of  a  superior 
quaUty  and  in  gnat  abundance.  (See  Vincent, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  (A«  Ancients,  vol  ii. 
p.  152— 157.)  [W.B.D.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM  CO*"**  "*»,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  §  25),  a  town  of  Maurstania,  colonised  in  the 
reign  of  tlie  emperor  Cbindius,  by  the  veterans  (Plin. 
T.  1),  which  Ptolemy  (,1.  r.)  plucn  10"  to  the  £.  of 
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Uuiliana,  ami  tlie  Antonine  Itincfai;  18  M.  P.  to 
the  W,;  PtulcDi;'!  position  tgne*  with  the  Sinaab 
of  Shaw  (TVnr.  p.  58),  where  tiut  traveller  found 
niins  on  Uie  W.  bank  of  the  Chinalaph.  The  town 
of  the  Itinerary  ooirespaods  with  £1  Kkadarak,  tlie 
■■  Chadra "  of  Edrisi  {Gtog.  Nub.  p.  81),  utoated  on 
a  risin);  ground,  on  the  brink  of  the  same  river,  where 
there  are  also  mina.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM,  of  Aqoitania  in  Gallia,  ia 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  fitim  Aqnae 
Tarhellicae  {Dax)  to  Toloaa  (rosiwte),  and  be- 
tween Beneharmnm  and  Aqnae  Oonvenarum.  [Bb- 
KKiiARNDu;  Aqdac  Uohvsharum.]  D'Anville 
has  fixed  Oppidum  Morum  at  A'ojie,  the  chief  reason 
for  wliich  ia  some  resemblance  of  name.     [6.  L.] 

OPSICF.LLA,  a  town  mentioned  onljrbyStrabo 
(iiL  p.  157),  and  said  to  hare  been  founded  bj  one 
uf  the  eompaniooa  of  Antenor,  in  the  terriioiy  of  the 
CantabrL  [T.  H.  D.] 

OPTATIANA.     [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 

OPU'NTIUS  SINUS     [Opus.] 

OPUS  ('Otovi,  contr.  of  'Or6tis,  /I  iL  531 :  Elk. 
'OnHSfTiet),  the  chief  town  of  a  tribe  of  the  Locri, 
who  were  called  from  tliis  place  the  Locri  Opnntii. 
It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Opuntian  gulf  (A  'Os'oiSi'- 
riOT  K6\tros,  Stnib.  ix.  p.  425 ;  Opuntios  Sinus,  Plin. 
IT.  7.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  little  inhmd,  being 
IS  stadia  from  the  shore  according  to  Strabo  (A  c), 
or  onlj  a  mile  according  to  Liry  (zzviii,  6).  Opns 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Greece.  It  was  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  Opus, 
a  son  of  Locrus  and  Protogeneia;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood Deucalion  and  Pjrrha  were  reported  to 
have  resided.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  62,  87 ;  Schol.  ad  loc.) 
It  was  the  native  city  of  Patroclus.  (Horn.  IL  xviii. 
.^26),  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogne 
as  one  of  the  Locrian  towns  subject  to  Ajax,  son  of 
Oilens  (/t  ii.  531).  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  history,  it  was  regutled  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  eastern  Locrians,  'for  the  distinction  between 
the  Opuatii  and  Epicnemidii  is  not  made  sitlier  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Polybius.  Even  Strabo, 
from  whom  the  distinction  is  chiefly  deri\'ed,  in  one 
pkre  describes  Opns  aa  the  capital  of  the  Epicne- 
midii (iz.  p.  416);  and  tlie  same  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  ((.  r.  'Ov<«f; 
from  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.)  The 
Opimlii  joined  Leonidss  with  all  their  forces  st 
Thermopylae,  and  sent  scren  ships  to  the  Grvcian 
flietat  Artemisium.  (Herod,  rii.  203,  tUi  1.)  Sub- 
sequently they  belonged  to  the  anti-Athenian  party 
in  Greece.  Accordingly,  after  the  conquest  of  Boeotia 
by  the  Athenians,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
OenophytA,  B.C.  456,  the  Athenians  carried  off  100 
of  the  richest  Opuntisns  as  hostages.  (Tbac  L  108.) 
Is  the  Feloponnesian  War  the  Opuntian  priTsteen 
annoyed  the  Athenian  trade,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
check  them  that  the  Athenians  fortified  the  small 
isknd  of  AtaUnta  off  the  Opuntian  ooasU  (Thuc 
ii.  32.)  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Caa- 
sander,  Opns  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  the  general  of 
Antigonus.    (Diod.  ziz.  78.) 

The  position  of  Opns  is  a  dispated  pant  Hele- 
tius  has  fiillen  into  the  error  of  identifying  it  with 
Piwdonilza,  which  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Epicne- 
midii. Many  modem  writers  place  Opns  at  Tdtanda, 
where  are  several  Hellenic  remains;  bat  Leake  ob- 
serves that  the  distance  of  Tdlanda  firom  the  sea  ia 
moch  too  great  to  correspond  with  the  testimony  of 
Stnbo  and  Livy.    Accordingly  Leake  phces  Opox 


ORBELUS. 
at  KonScafteo,  a  Tillage  sitoated  an  lionr  to  tlie 
aonth-eastward  of  Tdlanda,  at  a  distance  from  tlis 
sea  corrospooding  to  the  15  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
where  exist  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  (Korliem 
Greece,  ToL  ii.  pi.  173,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  mauntainoos  district  of  Acmeis 
in  Elis,  taken  by  the  Spartans,  when  they  invaded 
Elis  at  tin  ckne  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
Scholiakt  00  Pindar  mentions  a  river  Opns  in  Elis. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  perhaps  represented  by  th« 
Hellenic  mine  at  Skiada,  and  the  river  Opoa  may 
be  the  stream  which  there  flows  from  a  small  lake 
into  the  Peneios.  (Diod.  ziv.  17;  Steph.  B.  *.«.; 
Strah.  ix.  p.  425 ;  SchoL  adPimd.  Oil  ix.  64 ;  Lcdkr, 
PeloponnuUica,  p.  220;  Curtins,  Pefepomssas,  vol. 
i.  p.  41.) 

ORA  ('Ofw),  a  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8.  §  14)  in  Carmania,  but  apparently  on  the  con- 
fiiica  of  Gedrosia.  It  seems  not  improbable  thiit  he 
haa  confounded  it  with  Orae,  or  Oraea,  which  wa* 
certainly  in  the  latter  province.  Strabo  (xt.  p. 
723)  and  Arrian  (vi.  24)  both  apparently  qnotinr 
from  the  same  anthority,  speak  of  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Gedrcsia, —  the  capital,  probably,  of  thy 
Oritae.  [V.] 

ORA  (ri  'nfw),  a  town  in  the  NW.  part  of  India, 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  KiM 
river,  of  which  Arrian  describes  the  capture  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  march  towards  ths 
Panjab  (iv.  e.  27).  It  does  not  appear  to  bare  been 
identified  vrith  any  existing  ruins  ;  but  it  mnst  hava 
been  situated,  soonding  to  Arrian'a  notice,  bdween 
the  Guraei  ((rouri)  and  the  celebrated  ruck 
Aomoa.  [V.] 

OKAE  CVf"'  ^"■o*  ^  ^3>  28)>  the  chief  town, 
in  all  probability,  of  the  people  who  an  generally 
called  Oritae,  though  their  name  is  written  in  different 
ways.  It  was  situated  in  Gedrosia,  and  is  most 
likely  the  same  as  is  called  in  the  Periplua  of  tlia 
Erythraean  Sea,  the  Emporium  Oraea  (c.  37,  ed. 
MUller).  The  neighbouring  country  was  rich  in 
ooni,  wine,  barley,  and  dates.  [V.] 

ORATHA  COfx>«a),  a  city  described  by  StefAa- 
nua  B.  ((.  v.),  as  in  tlie  district  of  Mesene,  on  the 
Tigris.  As  he  does  not  state  in  which  Mesene  ba 
supposes  it  to  have  been,  it  ia  impcesibfe  now  to 
identify  it.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.'  It  is,  how-t 
ever,  more  likely  that  it  is  "Ur  castellum  Persamm  " 
(Amm.  Uarc  xzv.  8),  now  beUeved  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  Al-Salirr;  or,  peiliaps,  tha 
Uraof  Pliny(v.  24.s.21>  [V.] 

OBB'ELUS  CO^q^t.  Herod,  v.  16;  Stiab.  \ii. 
p.  329  ;  Diodor.  zx.  19  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  1.  §  S; 
Ptol.  iiL  9.  §  1,  iii.  11.  §  1 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  2; 
Plin  iv.  17),  the  great  mountain  on  the  frontien  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which,  beginning  at  tha 
Strymonic  plain  and  lake,  extends  towards  tlisi 
sources  of  the  Stryraco,  where  it  unites  with  tha 
sommit  called  Scomios,  in  which  the  river  had  its 
origin.  The  amphibious  inhabitants  of  lake  Piasiaa 
proenied  their  planks  and  piles,  on  vihich  they  con- 
stracted  their  dwellings,  from  this  mountain.  (Herod. 
L  c.)  Cassander,  after  having  asnsted  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paeonia,  against  the  Illyrian  Autariatae, 
and  having  conquered  them,  transported  20,000  men, 
women,  and  children  to  Ht.  Oibelns.  (Diodor.  I.  c.) 
The  epitomiser  of  Stiabo  (L  c),  who  lived  not  Umg 
before  tlie  commencement  of  the  11th  century,  ap- 
plies this  name  to  the  ridge  of  Haemos  and  Rbodope; 
Gatterer  (_CommtiU.  Soc.  Got.  ToL  iv.  p.  99,  toL  vi. 
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IL  S3;  ooin{k  Popp^i  Prolegota.  m  Thie.  pan  i.  toI. 
li.  p.  3S1),  in  eonaeqnence,  wu  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  vera  two  moantains  of  this  name.  Kie- 
pert  (^Karit  der  Evrvp.  Turiei)  identifies  Orbelo* 
with  Perm  Dagh.  The  district  called  Orbelia  ('0/>- 
AlXio,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  25),  with  the  town  Gakes- 
ccs,  derived  its  nkme  froin  the  mountain.  (Leake, 
WorUtrn  Grttee,  vol  iii.  ppi  211,  463)  [E.B. J.] 

OKGADES  (^OfKiSts  tntaoi,  PtoL  iL  3.  §  SIX 
a  gnmp  of  small  isfawds  lying  off  the  northern  ex- 
tremitjr  of  Britannia  BarboriL  Acoorling  to  Ptolemj 
(}.  c.)  and  Mela  (UL  6.  §  7)  the;  were  30  in  nom- 
ber;.  Plioy  (iv.  16.  ■.  30)  reckons  them  at  40; 
Oroaios  (i.  2)  at  33^  ef  which  30  were  inhabited 
and  13  oninhabited.  This  last  account  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  Jomandes  (^B.  Get.  \\  who 
makes  them  34  in  number.  See  al8a  Tacitus  {Agrie. 
10)  and  the  Itinenuy  (p.  508).  The  modem 
Orhnai  and  Shetltad  IJatuU.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORCAORICI  ('O/xruputoO,  a  place  in  a  rough 
district  of  Galatia,  devmd  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  near  Pessinns,  on  the  borders  of  Phrvgis, 
if  not  in  Phrygia  itself  (Strah.  xiL  pp.  567,  568, 
576).  [L.  S.] 

ORCAS  COfis,  PtoL  iL  3.  §  1),  a  promontory 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  now  Dun- 
net  Bead.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Ptolemy  (I  e.)  places  it  on  the  E.  coast,  and 
gives  it  the  additional  same  o{  Tarvedum  (Tofwvi- 
toift).  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'BCELIS  C(V«<^'i.  PtoL  ><■  6-  §  61).  1.  A 
town  of  the  Baatitaai  in  Hispania  Tamconensis, 
sometimes,  but  errooeoDsly,  identified  with  Oribuda. 
(Uentelle,  £*p.  aa.  p.  186;  Vkert,  vol  ii.  pt  1. 
f.  406.) 

2.  Ad  island  town  of  Thiace.  (PtoL  iii.  2.  § 
n.)  [T.H.D.] 

OBCHE'NI  (.'Opxnmi),  s  people  of  Arabia 
fieserta,  jdaced  by  Ptolemy  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
L  e.  to  the  K£.  of  liia  Arabia  Felix.  (PtoL  v.  19. 
§  2.)  They  were  perhaps  the  infaaHtants  of  Orchue 
mentioned  below.  [G^W.] 

ORCHISTE'NE  Q'Opxumn^,  Strab.xL  p.  528), 
a  canton  of  Armenia,  wUch  Strabo  (i,  o.)  describes 
as  abounding  in  horses,  but  does  not  mention  its 
pootion.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CTBCHOE  COpX^)i  •  city  of  aoathera  Babykmia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  manihee  in  the  direc- 
tioo  of  Arabia  Deserta  (vL  20,  §  7).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  la  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
gnat  mounds  lately  excavated  in  those  ports,  and 
that  the  one  now  called  Warht  represents  its 
position.  It  was  supposed  that  another  mound  in 
the  immediate  neigbboorhood,  Mtiqueger,  was  the 
same  aa  the  "Urd  the  Chsldeea;"  and  there  is 
now  good  reason  fat  identifying  it  as  the  site 
of  that  celebrated  pUce.  The  name  of  Warta 
reads  on  inscriptions  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  ffur  or  Bwik,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
widi  the  'OfX  of  the  LXX.  and  the  'Opxiri 
of  Ptolemy  (I. c).  Moreover,  Jlur  and  Warha  are 
constantly  connected  iu  the  inscriptiooa,  just  as 
Erech  and  Accad  are  in  the  Bible.  It  is  moet 
probable  that  the  Orcheni  ('Opxi)"!)!),  described  in 
Strabo  as  an  astronomical  sect  of  Chaldaeans, 
dwelling  near  Babylon  (zzL  p.  739);  in  Ptolemy,  as 
a  people  of  Arabia,  living  near  the  Pertim  Gvlf 
(v.  19.  §  2)  ;  and  in  Pliiiy,  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, who  banked  np  the  waters  <i  the  Euphrates 
and  oompelied  them  to  flow  into  tlie  Tigris  (vL  37.  s. 
31},  WCTS  really  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe  and  of 
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the  district  surrounding  it.  We  now  know  that  this 
country  was  ruled  in  very  early  times  by  a  Chaldaean 
race,  some  of  the  kings  of  which  Beroeus  has  n^ 
corded.  (Rawliosou,  m  Athenaeum,  1854,  No.  1377;  ' 
Enseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  ix.  1 7.)  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Ensebina  has  preeerved  an  ancient 
fragment  from  Eupolemus,  who  speaks  of  a  city  of 
BabyloniajCamarina,"  which  some  calllIrie(OVi>|).'' 
As  the  Assyrian  name  of  Warha  is  written  with  a 
monogram  which  signifies  "  the  Moon,"  and  as  the 
name  Camarina  would  naturally  be  derivable  finim 
the  Arabic  Kamar,  "  the  Moon,"  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional connection  between  the  two  names.  (Euwb. 
ke.)  It  is  also  clear  from  the  inscriptions  that  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  were  oosstanUy  inter- 
changed, [v.] 

ORCHO'HENU&  1.  COn'>luvi$;  in  insc.  and 
coins, 'Epxa/tw^i:  £t&.  ^OfX'l^no',  'Epx"!^''""), 
oBually  called  tlie  MurriAn  Obchomxhus  ('Opxo- 
/uvis  Uiyitias,  Horn.  IL  ii.  51 1 ;  Thuc.  iv.  76;  Stiab. 
ix.  p.  414),  a  city  in  the  north  cf  Boeotia,  and  in 
ante-historical  times  the  capital  of  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Minyae.  This  people,  according  to 
tradition,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Tbeauly. 
We  read  of  a  town  Minya  in  Thessaly  (Steph.  B. 
JL  ».  Mwiay,  and  also  of  a  Thessalian  Oivhomenus 
Hinyeus.  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  first  king  of  the 
Boeotian  Orchomenus  is  said  to  have  been  Andreus, 
a  son  of  tbe  Thessalian  river  Peneius,  from  whom 
the  conntxy  was  called  Andrns.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  6; 
ol  'Opx<V^>"0<  iiro'Kot  fKri  BunraXSr,  SchoL  ad' 
Apott.  Biod.  ii.  1 190.)  Andreus  assigned  part  of  his 
territory  to  the  Aetolian  Athamas,  who  adopted  two 
of  the  grandchildren  of  his  brother  Sisyphus:  they 
gave  their  names  to  Haliartus  and  Coroneia,  Andreus 
was  succeeded  in  the  other  part  of  bis  territory  by 
his  son  Eteocles,  who  was  the  first  to  worship  the 
Charites  (Graces)  in  Greece.  Upon  the  death  of 
Eteocles  the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  tbe  fiimily  of 
Halmns  or  Almus,  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Paus.  ix. 
34.  §7 — ix.35.)  Halmus  had  two  daughters,  Chryse 
and  Chrysogenei^  Chryse  by  the  god  Ares  became 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  who  succeeded  the  childless 
Eteocles,  and  called  tbe  country  Phlegyantis  after 
himself.  He  also  gave  his  name  to  the  fierce  and 
sacrilegious  race  of  the  Plilegyae,  who  sepaialed 
themselves  from  tbe  other  Orchomenians  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.  They  were 
however  all  destroyed  by  the  god,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  fled  into  Phocis.  Phlegyas  died  with.- 
out  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chryses,  the  son 
of  Cbrysogeoeia  by  the  god  Poseidon.  Chryses  was 
tke  father  of  the  wealthy  Minyas,  who  boilt  the 
treasnry,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  tbe  Hinyan  race. 
Minyas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchomenus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  named.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §§  I — 6.) 
Some  modem  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  Minyae 
were  Aeolians  (Tbirlwall,  Hiit.  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p. 
91);  but  as  they  disappeared  beifore  the  historical 
period,  it  is  impoesible  to  predicate  anything  certain 
respecting  them.  There  is,  however,  a  concurrcnca 
of  tradltioo  to  the  fact,  that  Orchomenus  was  in  the 
earUesI  times  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  but 
OS*  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Greece.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  genealogy  of 
Orchomenus  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth  (Chryses, 
Cbrysogeneia).  Homer  even  comparea  the  tmsures 
which  flowed  into  the  city  to  those  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  (72.  ix.  381 ;  comp.  Enstath.  t  e.)  It  would 
teem  that  at  so  early  penod  Orcfaomeoos  ruled  orer 
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tlie  whole  of  Northern  Boeotu;  uid  thmt  even  Thebes 
was  for  a  time  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Erginus, 
king  of  Orchomeana.  From  this  tribute,  however, 
the  Thebans  were  delivered  bjr  fiercnlea,  who  made 
war  npon  Orchomsniu,  and  greatlj  reduced  its 
power.  (Paoa.  iz.  37.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414;  Diod. 
ir.  18.)  In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Orchomenns  ii 
Dienlioned  along  with  Aspledon,  but  distinct  from 
the  other  Boeotian  towns,  and  as  sending  30  ships 
to  the  Trojan  War  {IL  ii.  511).  Sixty  jam  after 
the  Trojan  War,  according  to  the  teceiTrd  chronologj, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Minjae  seems  to  have  been 
overthrown  bj  tlie  Boeotian  immigrants  from 
Thessalj;  and  (hxhomenns  became  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  confedenejr.  (Strab.  iz.  pi  401;  camp. 
Thuc.  i.  1 2.)  The  atj  now  ceased  to  be  the  Hinyeian 
and  became  the  Boeotian  Orchomenns  (Thuc.  iv.  76) ; 
but  it  still  remained  a  poweritil  state,  aiid  tbronghoot 
the  whole  historical  period  was  second  only  to  Thebes 
in  the  Boeotian  conftderacj.  Thetown  of  Chaeroneia 
appears  to  have  been  always  ofie  of  its  dependencies. 
(Thuc  iv.  76.)  In  the  Pendsn  War  Orcbomenus, 
ti^ther  with  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  with  the 
ezcpption  of  Thespiae  and  Plstaeae,  deserted  the 
cause  of  Grecian  independence,  Orchomenns  pos- 
sessed an  aiistocraticiil  government,  and  continued 
00  fiiendly  terms  with  Thebes,  as  long  as  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  in  the  Utter  dty  had  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  Bnt  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  a  revolution  pbtced  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  Or- 
chomenns became  opposed  to  Thebes.  Accordingly, 
when  war  broke  oat  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and 
LyAiander  invaded  Boeotia  in  b.  c.  395,  Orchomenus 
revolted  from  Thebes,  and  sent  troops  to  assist  Ly- 
sander  in  his  siege  of  Haliartna  (Plat  Lj/$.  28 ;  Xen. 
ifeU.  iii.  5.  §  6,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  61 ;  Coni.  Nepos, 
Zj».  3.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  394),  when  all 
the  other  Boeotians  joined  the  Thebans  and  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  the  Orcbomenians  fought 
in  the  army  of  Agesilaos,  who  arrayed  them  against 
the  Thebans.  (Xea-HM.  ir.3.  §  15,  Ago.  2.  §9.) 
It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Spartans  to  deprive 
Thebes  of  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  cities. 
This  they  effected  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.  c 
387,  by  which  Thebes  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Orchomenns  and  of  the  cities  of 
Boeotia.  (Xoi.  BdL  y.  1.  §  31.)  The  battle  of 
Lenetn  (a.  c.  371)  changed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  made  Thebes  tim  nndispated  master  of  Boeotia. 
Orchomenns  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  city,  and  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery.  Rpaminondas,  however,  dis- 
suaded them  from  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect, 
and  induced  them  to  pardon  Orchomenns,  and  re- 
admit it  as  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederation. 
(Diod.  zv.  57.)  The  Thebans  appear  to  have  yielded 
with  reluctant  to  the  generoos  advice  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Tfacssaly,  in  B.  <x  368,  to  carry  then:  original  design 
into  sff^  The  pretext  was  that  the  300  knights 
•t  Orchomenns  hsd  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
some  Tbebon  exiles  to  overthrow  the  diemocratical 
oonstitntion  of  Thebes.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  fiction ;  but  the  Thebans  eagerly 
listened  to  the  accnsation,  condemned  the  800  Or- 
chomenians,  and  decreed  that  the  city  should  be 
destroyed.  A  Theban  army  was  immediately  sent 
against  it,  which  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  put  all  the 
male  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sold  all  the  women 
and  children  into  slaver}-.    (Diod.  xr.  79;  Pans.  iz. 
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15.  §  3.)  Thia  atrocions  act  of  vengeance  rcmainrd 
as  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  Theban  character 
(Dem.  e.  Leptm.  p.  490.) 

Orchomenns  remained  a  long  time  in  mine,  thongh 
the  Athenians  were  anxious  for  its  restoration,  fur 
the  purpoee  of  humbling  Thebee.  (Dem.  Megal. 
pp.  203,  208.)  It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  Pfaocian  War,  when  the  Phoeians  en- 
deavoured to  expel  the  Thebans  from  tlie  northern 
parts  of  Boeotia.  In  B.  c.  353  we  find  the  Phocian 
leader  Onomarcfaus  in  possession  of  Orchomenns  and 
Comneia  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  35);  and  in  the  following; 
year  Phayllus  was  defeated  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
these  towns.  (Diod.  xvi.  37.)  Orchomenns,  Coro- 
neia, and  Corsiae  were  the  three  fortified  places  in 
Boeotia,  which  the  Phiicians  hod  in  their  power 
(Diod.  xvi.  58);  and  from  which  they  made  their 
devastating  inroads  into  the  other  ports  of  Boeotia. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War,  B.  c  346, 
Orchomenns  was  g^ven  by  Philip  to  its  implacable 
enemy  the  Thebans,  who,  under  Philip'ti  eyes,  de- 
stroyed the  city  a  second  time,  aixl  sold  sll  its  inha- 
bitants as  slaves.  (Aesch.  de  FuU.  Leg.  p.  309; 
Dem.  PhiL  ii.  p.  69,  <fe  Pace,  p.  62,  de  FaU.  Leg. 
p.  375.)  It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  miiis; 
for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  at 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  B.  c.  338,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Philip's  order  (Pans.  rv.  27.  §  10,  iz.  37.  §  8 ;  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  Anab.  L  9,  it  was  rebuilt  bjr 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  destructian  of  Thebes). 
From  tliis  time  the  name  of  Orchomenns  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  history  Under  the  Romans  it  shared 
tlie  common  £>te  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  all  of  which 
were,  in  Strabo's  time,  only  rains  and  names,  with 
the  ezception  of  Thespiae  and  Tanagra. 

Orchomenns  was  iiunous  for  the  worship  of  the 
Charitss  or  Graces,  and  fbr  the  festival  in  their 
hononr,  celebrated  with  musical  contests,  in  which 
poets  and  musicians  fhim  all  parts  of  Greece  took 
port  Hence  Pindar  calls  Orchomenns  the  city  of  the 
Charites  (iV'^-  *''■  ^^%  ■■'^  Theocritus  describes 
them  as  the  goddesses  who  love  the  Hinyeian  Or- 
chomenns (xvL  104).  An  ancient  uiscription  re- 
cords the  names  of  the  victors  in  this  festival  of  the 
Charites.  (MOUer,  Orchomenoi,  f.  172,  seq.)  Pin- 
dar's fourteenth  Olympic  ode,  which  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Asopichus,  an  Orcho- 
menian,  is  in  reality  a  hymn  in  hononr  of  these 
goddesses,  and  was  probably  sung  in  their  temple. 
It  was  in  the  marshes  in  the  neighboorboud  of  Or- 
chomenns that  the  auletic  or  flute-reeds  grew,  which 
exercised  an  important  influence  apon  Uie  develop- 
ment of  Greek  mnsic    [See  Vol.  I.  p.  414,  b.] 

The  ruins  of  Orchomenns  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
vilhige  of  Skripu.  The  city  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
marshes  of  the  Copoic lakeland  occupied  the  triangular 
face  of  a  steep  mountain.  The  Cephissus  "  winds  like 
a  serpent"  round  the  southern  base  of  the  mountain 
(St'  'OpxeM"''!'  'if^l^iyos  tlai,  Spiiacy  Ss,  Hes. 
op.  Strab.  iz.  p.  424).  At  its  noithem  base  are 
the  sources  of  the  river  Melas.  [See  Vol.  L  p.  413, 
a.]  Leake  observes  that  the  "  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  forming  a  very  acute  angle,  was  fortified  dif- 
fierently  inmi  the  customary  modes.  Instead  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  enclosed  to 
form  an  acropolis,  there  is  only  a  small  castle  on  the 
summit,  having  a  long  narrow  approach  to  it  firom 
the  body  of  the  town,  between  walls  which,  for  the 
last  200  yards,  are  almost  parallel,  and  not  mora 
than  20  or  30  yards  asunder.  Below  this  approach 
to  the  citadel  the  breadth  of  the  hill  graduaUy 
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Tcidens,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  the  en- 
clowd  space  ia  nearly  square.  It  is  defended  on  the 
linrest  side  by  a  wall,  which  crossed  the  slope  of  the 
hill  along  the  crest  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  there 
fonme  a  division  in  the  slope.  In  this  wall,  which 
is  at  thiee-fonrtha  of  the  distance  from  the  castle  to 
the  mcnastery,  there  are  sonie  fonndations  of  the 
gate  which  formed  the  lower  entrance  into  the  city ; 
and  OD  the  oatside  are  many  brge  masses  of  wrought 
stone,  the  remains,  apparently,  of  some  temple  or 
other  pablio  bailding.  The  soathem  wall  of  the 
city,  which  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  Cephissus, 
ia  traceable,  with  scarcely  any  intenninsion,  through 
a  distance  of  three- qnarters  of  a  mile;  and  in  many 
pUces  Eereni  cooTBes  of  masonry  are  still  extant. 
The  wall  derives  its  flank  defence  from  square  towers, 
placed  for  the  meet  part  at  long  intervals,  with  an 
intermediate  short  flank  or  break,  in  the  line  of  wall. 
In  a  iiew  places  the  masonry  is  of  a  very  early  age, 
but  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or  almost 
i^nlar."  The  former  belongs  to  the  earlier  Oroho- 
menna,  the  latter  to  the  later  city,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  its  restaration  either  by  Philip  or  the  Pho- 
cians.  "  Towards  the  midtlle  of  the  northern  side  the 
hill  of  Orcbomenus  is  most  precipitons,  and  here  the 
walls  are  not  traceable.  The  cirenmference  of  the 
whole  wa3  about  2  miles.  The  citadel  occupies  a 
rock  aboot  40  yards  in  diameter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  irregnlar  hexagon ;  but  three  sides  only  re- 
main, no  fonndations  being  visible  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  rock.  At  the  northern  angle  are  the 
ruins  of  a  tower,  and  parallel  to  the  north-western 
side  there  is  a  ditch  cnt  in  the  rock,  beyond  which 
are  some  traces  of  an  outwork.  The  hill  is  com- 
manded by  the  neighbouring  part  of  Uount  Acon- 
tium,  hot  not  at  snch  s  distance  as  to  have  been  of 
importance  in  ancient  warfare.  The  access  to  the 
castle  from  tbe  city  was  first  by  an  obliqne  flight  of 
44  steps,  6  feet  wide,  and  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and 
then  by  a  direct  flight  of  SO  steps  of  the  same  kind." 
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A  A.  The  Cephissus. 
V  B.  Tlie  HeW 

C.  UouDt  Acontlum. 

Tk  Orcbomenui. 

I.  The  Acropolli. 

1.  Treuur^  of  Hioyai. 

a.  Monacterr. 

4.  Vn\»gt  at  Skfipt. 
a  a.  Road  from  Livadkta, 
i  t.  Road  to  Tiltndtt. 


The  monuments,  which  Pansaniaa  noticed  at 
Orchomenus,  were  temple*  of  Dionysns  and  the 
Charites,— of  which  the  latter  was  a  very  ancient 
building, — a  fountain,  to  width  there  was  a  de- 
scent, the  treasury  of  Minyas,  tomba  of  Uinyas  and 
Hesiod,  and  a  brazen  figure  bound  by  a  chain  of  iron 
to  a  rock,  which  waa  said  to  be  the  ghost  of  Actaeon. 
Seven  stadia  from  the  town,  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Helas,  was  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  Trea- 
sncy  of  Atreus  was  a  circular  building  rising  to  a 
snmmit  not  very  pointed,  but  terminating  in  a  stone, 
which  was  said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building. 
(Paul.  ix.  38.)  Pausanias  expresses  bis  admira- 
tion of  this  building,  and  says  there  was  nothing 
more  wonderful  either  in  Greece  or  in  any  other 
oountiy.  The  remains  of  the  treasury  still  exist  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  towards  the  lake,  in 
front  of  the  monastery.  It  was  a  building  similar  to 
tbe  Treasury  of  Atrens  at  Mycenae.  It  was  a 
circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  embedded  in  tbe 
hill,  with  an  arched  rocf,  surmounted  probably  by  a 
tumulus.  Tbe  whole  of  the  stone-work  of  the  vault 
has  now  disappeared,  but  its  form  is  vonched  for  by 
the  circular  cavity  of  the  ground  and  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pausanias.  It  had  a  side-door  of  entrance, 
which  is  still  entire,  though  completely  embedded  in 
earth  up  to  the  base  of  the  architrave.  There  were 
probably  two  great  sUbs  in  the  architrave,  as  at 
Mycenae,  though  one  only  is  left,  which  is  of  white 
marble,  and  of  which  the  rize,  according  to  Leake, 
is  16  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  8  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  3  feet  2}  inches  in  thickness.  The 
diameter  of  the  vault  seems  to  have  been  about  41 
feet.  Bespecting  the  origin  and  destination  of  this, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  same  class,  some  remarks 
are  made  under  HrcKnAS.  [Vol.  IL  p.383.]  Strabo 
remarks  (ix.  p.  416)  that  the  Orcbomeons  of  his 
time  wss  supposed  to  stand  on  a  different  site  from 
the  more  ancient  city,  the  inundations  of  the  lake 
having  foived  the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  pkin 
towarda  Mt.  Acontinm.  And  Leake  obaerreii,  that 
this  seems  to  accord  with  the  position  of  the  treasury 
on  the  ootside  of  the  existhig  walls,  since  it  can 
hardly  have  been  pbced  there  originally.  The  acro- 
polis, however,  mnst  always  have  stood  upon  the 
hill ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  city  in  the  height 
of  its  power  extended  to  the  Cepbiuns. 
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The  monastery  of  Stripi,  which  stands  abont 
midway  between  the  treasury  and  the  river,  proba- 
bly occupies  tbe  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Charitea ; 
for  the  pednUl  of  a  tripod  dedicated  to  the  Charites, 
which  ia  now  in  tbe  church,  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation made  upon  the  spot.  Some  very  ancient 
inscriptions,  of  which  two  are  now  in  tbe  British 
Museum,  wen  found  in  the  church  of  the  monastery. 
They  are  in  tbe  Orchomenian-Aeolio  dialect,  in 
which  the  digamma  was  used.  (K.  0.  HDIler, 
Orchommotvnddie  J/mjer, Breslan,  1844, 2nd ed.; 
Dodwell,  CUuskal  Tour,  vol  i.  p.  227,  seq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  toL  iL  p.  144,  seq. ;  Mure,  Tour 
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m  Greece,  toI.  i.  p.  S23,  wq.;  Ulridu,  Seitem  m 
Grieehenlmd,  p.  176,  Mq.) 

2.  An  uicient  city  of  Amdii,  railed  bj  Thncr. 
dides  (r.  61)  the  Abcadian  (i  'AfwaSuciis),  to 
diatinguuh  it  fium  the  Boeotian  ton.  It  wu 
situated  in  a  plain  mmundcd  oo  everjr  side  hj 
mountains.  This  plain  was  boonded  on  the  S.  b;  a 
low  range  of  hills,  called  Anchisia,  which  nepanted 
it  from  the  territory  of  Mantineia;  on  the  M.  by  a 
loftf  rhaln,  called  OlifCjrtns,  throo^h  which  lie  the 
paaees  into  the  territories  of  Pheoeas  and  Stjmpha- 
los;  and  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  parallel  chains 
running  firam  N.  to  S.,  which  bore  no  specific  name 
in  antiquity  :  the  eastern  ranj^  is  in  one  part  5400 
feet  high,  and  the  western  about  4000  feet.  The 
plain  is  divided  into  two  by  hills  projecting  on  either 
side  from  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  and  which 
approach  so  close  as  to  albw  space  for  only  a  nar- 
row rarine  between  them.  The  western  hill,  on 
aceoont  of  its  roigh  and  rugged  form,  wss  called 
Tracby(Tpax^  in  antiquity;  upon  the  sommit  of  the 
western  mountain  stood  the  acropolis  of  Orcliomenus. 
The  northern  plain  u  lower  than  the  southern ;  the 
waters  of  the  latter  run  through  the  ravine  between 
Uount  Tracfay  and  that  upon  which  Orchomenna 
stands  into  the  nortliem  plain,  where,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  waters,  they  form  a  considerable  lake. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  13.  §  4.) 

The  acropolis  of  Orchomenns,  stood  npon  a  lofty, 
steep,  and  insulated  hill,  nearly  3000  feet  high,  re- 
sembling the  strong  fortress  of  the  Messenian  Ithome, 
and,  like  the  latter,  commanding  two  pUins.  [See 
VoL  II.  p.  338.]  Frtxn  its  situation  and  its  legen- 
dary bistwy,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the 
must  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  early  times.  Pau- 
sanias  relates  that  Orcbomenus  was  founded  by  an 
eponymous  hero,  tlie  son  of  Lycaon  (viil  3.  §  3); 
but  there  was  a  tradition  that,  on  the  death  of  Arcss, 
bis  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons,  of 
whom  Elatus  obtained  Orchomenns  as  his  portion. 
(SchoL  ad.  JHom/:  Per.  415.)  The  kings  of  Orcho- 
menns are  said  to  have  ruled  over  nearly  all  Arcadia. 
(Heraclid.  Pont;  q>.  Diog.  Laert.  L  94.)  Pansa- 
nias  also  gives  a  list  of  the  lungs  of  Orcbomenus, 
whom  he  represents  at  the  same  time  as  kings  of 
Arcadia.  Oiie  of  these  kings,  Aristocrates,  the  son 
of  Aechmis,  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for 
violating  the  virgin  priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia. 
Aristocratcs  was  succeeded  by  his  soa  Hicebia,  and 
Hicetas  by  his  son  Aristocrates  II.,  who,  having 
abandoned  the  Hessenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
in  the  second  war  against  Sparta,  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather,  being  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Arcadians.  He  appean  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Orchomenua,  who  reigned  over  Arcadia,  but  his 
family  was  not  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Orcho- 
menua, as  is  stated  in  some  authorities,  since  we 
find  his  son  Aristodemua  represented  as  king  of  the 
city.  (Pans.  viii.  5 ;  Polyb,  iv.  3 ;  HeracL  Pont. 
I  c.)  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  royalty  continued 
to  exist  at  Orcbomenus  long  after  its  abolition  in 
most  other  Grecian  cities,  since  Theophilus  related 
that  Peisistratus,  king  of  Orcbomenus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Plut.  ParaU.  33.) 

Orchomenns  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives 
it  the  epithet  of  TrohiiatXos  (/{.  iL  605) ;  and  it  is 
also  called yemz  by  Ovid  (Jfetvi.  416),  and  i^nJt 
by  ApoUonins  Rhodius  (iii.  512).  In  the  Persian 
wars  Orcliomenus  sent  120  men  to  Thermopylae 
(Heiod.  viii.  102),  and  600  to  PUtaeae  (ix.  28).  In 
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the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians  deposited 
in  Orchnroenus  the  liostaiies  they  had  taken  from 
the  Arcadians;  but  the  walls  of  the  city  were  then 
in  a  dilapidated  state;  and  accordingly,  wlicn  the 
Athenians  and  their  Peloponnesian  allies  advanced 
af;ainst  the  city  in  B.  c.  418,  the  Orcbomeniaos  dared 
not  offer  resistance,  and  surrendered  the  hostages. 
(Thnc.  T.  61.)  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Ucgalopiilis,  we  find  the  Orchomenians  exercising 
supremacy  over  Tbeisoa,  Methydrium,  and  Teuthis; 
but  the  inhahitsnts  of  these  cities  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  Megalopolis,  and  their  territorieB  assigned 
to  the  latter.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.)  The  Orchcme* 
nians,  through  their  enmity  to  the  Uantineiana,  re- 
fused to  join  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  made  war 
upon  the  Mantineians,  (Xen.  Rdl.  vi.  5.  §  1 1,  seq.; 
Diod.  XT.  62.)  Henceforth  Orcbomenus  lost  its 
political  importance;  but,  from  its  commanding  situa- 
tion, its  possession  was  frequently  an  object  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  later  limes.  In  the  war 
between  Caasander  and  Polysperchm,  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  farmer,  n.  c.  313,  (Diod.  xix.  63.) 
It  subsequently  espotiBed  the  side  of  the  Aet<xliaus, 
was  taken  by  Cleomenes  (Polyb.  ii.  46),  and  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  Antigonns  Doson,  who  placed 
there  a  Macedonian  garrison.  (Polyb.  ii.  54,  ir.  6; 
Pint.  Aral.  5.)  It  was  given  back  by  Philip  to  tlie 
Achaeans.  (Uv.  zxxii.  5.)  Stiabo  mentions  it 
among  the  Arcadian  cities,  which  had  either  disap- 
peared, or  of  which  there  were  scarcely  any  traces 
left  (viii.  p.  338);  but  this  appears  from  Fausaniaa 
to  have  been  an  exaggeration.  When  this  writer 
visited  the  pUce,  the  old  city  upon  the  summit  of 
the  monntain  wss  in  mins,  and  there  were  only  some 
vestiges  of  the  agora  and  the  town  walls ;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  still  an  inhabited 
town.  The  upper  town  was  probably  deserted  at  a 
very  early  period;  for  such  is  the  natural  strength  of 
its  position,  that  we  ran  hardly  suppose  that  the  Or- 
chomenians were  dwelling  there  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  when  they  were  unable  to  resist  an  invadingforce. 
Pausanias  mentions,  as  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  phice,  a  source  of  water,  and  temples  of  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite,  with  statues  of  stone.  Close  to 
the  city  was  a  wooden  status  of  Artemis,  enclosed  in 
a  great  cedar  ties,  and  hence  called  Cedreatis. 
Below  the  city  wers  several  heaps  of  stones,  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  some  persons  slain  in  battle. 
(Pans.  viii.  13.) 

The  village  of  Ka^xUd  stands  on  the  site  of  ths 
lower  Orchomenns.  On  approaching  the  place  from 
the  south  the  traveller  sees,  on  his  left,  tnmuli, 
chiefiy  composed  of  collections  of  stones,  as  described 
by  Pausanias.  Just  above  ATo^MiJb'  are  several 
pieces  of  white  marble  colutnns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  a 
temple  at  a  ruined  church  below  (he  village,  near 
which  is  a  copious  fountjun,  which  is  evidently  ths 
one  described  by  Pausanias.  On  the  summit  of  ths 
hill  are  soma  renuuns  of  the  walls  of  the  mora 
ancient  Orchomenns. 

In  the  territory  of  Orchomenua,  bnt  adjoining 
that  of  Mantineia,  consequently  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Ht.  Anchiioa,  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  all 
the  Arcadians  in  the  most  ancierit  Umes.  (Pans, 
viii.  5.  §  11.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated  by  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  stands  ca&t  of 
Levl^i. 

In  the  southern  plun  is  an  andent  canal,  which 
conducts  the  waters  from  the  sonvonding  moontains 
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thnii(;h  tbe  nmae  into  tha  lower  or  Dorthem  pl<!n, 
which  ia  "the  other  Orchomeaian  plain "  of  Pau- 
■aniaa  (viiL  13.  §  4).  AfWr  inssing  tlie  ravine,  at 
tlie  distance  of  8  stadia  fiom  Orchonieniw,  the  road 
divides  into  twa  One  turns  to  tbe  left  along  the 
northern  side  of  tlie  Orchomenian  acmpolia  to  Ca- 
phjae,  the  other  crosses  the  torrent,  and  passes 
nnder  Mt.  Tiachj  to  the  tomb  of  Ari!.tucrateM,  b»- 
jond  which  are  the  fountains  called  Tenoiae  (Ti- 
nuu).  Seven  stadia  furtlier  is  a  place  called 
Amilns  ("A/uAot).  Here,  in  ancient  times,  the 
rood  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Stjmphalos 
and  the  other  to  Pheueus.  (Paus.  viiL  13.  §  4,  aeq.) 
Tbe  above-mentioned  fountains  are  visible  jost  bis- 
jrond  Trachy,  and  a  little  further  are  some  Hellenic 
mina,  which  are  those  of  Amilns.  (Dodwell,  Clat- 
*ical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  seq. ;  Leake,  Mono, 
vol.  iii.  p.  99,  seq. ;  Boblaje,  Richtrcha,  <fe. 
p.  149  ;  Cnrtins,  Ptloponnesot,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  in  Thessaly.    [See  above,  p.  487.] 

4.  A  town  in  Eaboea  near  Carystus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  416.) 

OBCISTUS,  a  town  in  tbe  north-eist  of  Phrjgia, 
nrar  the  borders  of  Galatia.  It  waa  the  see  of  a 
bishop  (Geogr.Sacr.  p. 256;  CondL  Chaleed.,-  T<d>. 
Patting).  It  is  placed  b;  Col.  Leake  {A$ia  Umor, 
p.  71),  m  tbe  authority  of  an  inscriptioi  foond  there 
bj  Pococke,  at  Alekiam,  and,  perfaape  more  oor- 
rectlv,  by  Hamilton  {Seiearehei,  i.  p.  446)  abont 
3  or  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  villsge  of 
AUkiam,  where  considerable  retnuns  of  antiquity 
are  found.  [L.  S.] 

ORDESUS.    risukcoRiTM  Portus.] 

ORDESU&    [Odessi'S.] 

ORDESSUS  {'OfStvaos,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Istor,  which  the  commeiitatore  usually 
identify  vritb  the  Serelh.  (Schafarik.  Shv.  Alt. 
voL  i.  p.  506.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORDOVICKS  COf>Sol!»(«r,  PtoL  iu  3.  §  18),  a 
people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Somana,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Mona.  They  occupied  the 
NW.  portion  of  Wala,  or  that  lying  between  Car- 
digan Bog  and  the  river  Dee,  viz.,  Mantgomtry- 
thjre,  Mmanetlidure,  Caermmmuhire,  Denbigh- 
ihirt,  and  FlinUAire.  (Camden,  p.  777;  Tac. 
Am.  xii.  33,  Agric  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORESCII  ('Oj)^<r<ri«i),  a  people  of  Macedonia  or 
Thracp,  known  only  from  their  coins.  These  hare 
been  by  some  writers  referred  to  the  Orestae;  but  it 
is  more  probable,  as  augeested  by  Leake,  that  they 
were  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes  who  worked  the 
silver  mines  of  Pangaeum;  a  circumstance  which 
will  account  for  our  finding  silver  coins  of  large  size 
and  in  considerable  numbers  struck  by  a  peofde  so 
obscure  that  their  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p. 
213,  Numitmata  I/eltenica,  p.  81.)  Tlie  coins  in 
question,  one  of  which  is  annexed,  closely  resemble 
in  style  and  fabric  those  of  the  Bisallae  and  Edoni 
io-tlw  same  Doghbonrhood.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ORESTAE  ('OpArrai,  Hecat  op.  Sl^  £. «.  r. ; 
Thuc.  ii.  80  :  Polyb.  xviii.  30  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  326, 
ix.  p.  434;  Plin.  iv,  17),  a  people  who  are  shown 
by  Thuofdides  (JL  c.)  to  have  bordered  npoo  tha 
Macedonian  Pararaei,  and  who  partly,  periiaps,  aa 
having  been  originally  an  Epirote  tribe  (Staph.  B. 
a.  r.  terms  them  a  Mulosaian  tribe),  were  united 
with  the  other  Epirots,  nnder  their  prince  Antiochus, 
in  support  of  tlie  expedition  of  Cnemus  and  the  Am- 
braciota  against  Acamania.  Afterwards  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  In  tlie 
peace  finally  granted  to  Philip,  b  c.  196,  by  the 
Romans,  the  Orestae  were  dechu^  &ee,  because 
they  had  been  the  first  to  revolt.  (Liv,  xxzlii.  34.) 
OKKinu  ('Opearts,  PtoL  iiL  18.  §§  5,  22;  Steph. 
B.  a.  v.;  Liv.  xxviL  33,  xxxL  40)  or  Obestias 
('OfMartaf,  Strab.  viL  p.  3S6),  waa  the  name  given 
to  the  diatrict  which  they  orcnpied,  which,  though 
it  is  not  named  by  Livy  and  Diodorus  among  the 
countries  which  entered  into  the  oompcaition  of  tha 
Fourth  Macedonia,  waa  probably  included  in  it,  be- 
cause the  greater  part,  at  leaat,  of  Oreatis  was  aitn- 
aled  to  the  E.  of  Pindna.  This  subdivision  of  Upper 
Macedonia  ia  represented  by  the  modem  districta  of 
Grdmuta,  Aniuelitza,  and  Kattoria,  (Leake, 
Korlhem  Greece,  vol.  iii  p.  305,  vol  iv.  pp.  121 — 
124.)  [E.aj.] 

ORESTHA'SIUM  QOpeaBituv,  Pans.;  'Of4. 
cBtior,  Thuc. ;  'Op<<rr>iar,  Her.,  Ear.),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of  Uaenalia,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  leading  from  Megalopolis  to 
Pallantinm  and  Tegea.  Its  inhabitanta  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
cit;-.  Its  territory  is  called  Oretthu  by  Thucydidea 
(iv.  134),  and  in  it  was  situated  Ladoceia,  which 
became  a  suburb  of  Megalopolis.  [Ladocsu.] 
Leake  placca  Oresthasinm  at  or  near  the  ridge  of 
Ttimbaru,  and  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  village  of  Marmara  or  Afarmd- 
ria,  a  name  often  attached  in  Greece  to  pUeea  where 
ancient  wrought  or  sculptured  stones  have  been 
found.  (Pans.  TiiL44.  §2,  camp.viii.  3.  §  1,  27.  § 
3, 39.  §  4 ;  Herod,  ix.  1 1 ;  Plat.  ArijL\0;  Thne.  v. 
64;  Enrip.  OreiL  1642,  £lectr.  1274:  Stepb.  B. 
I.  v.;  Leake,  Peloponneeiaca,  p.  247.) 
ORESTUIS.  [OnESTHAUUu.] 
ORE'STIS.  [Orkstae.] 
ORE'STIAS.  [Hadriasofous,  No.  1.] 
ORETA'NI  (■XViT'U'of,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  59),  a 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
inhabiting  the  territoiy  £.  of  Baetica,  as  far  as  Car- 
thago Mova,  and  sprnding  to  tbe  N.  beyond  the 
river  Anas.  Tbe  Baetis  flowed  through  their 
country  in  its  earliest  coarse.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi. 
30;  StraK  iii.  pp.  1S2,  156;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4;  Liv. 
xxi.  II,  XXXV.  7.)  Thus  they  inhabited  the  E.  part 
of  Granada,  the  whde  of  Maneha,  and  the  W.  part 
of  Murcia.  Their  chief  city  was  Castulo,  now 
Caxlona.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORE'TUM  GERMANO'RUM  C^^PVroy  r.piua- 
yBf,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  59).  German!  was  another  name 
for  the  Oretani  ("  Oretani,  qui  et  Germani  nomi- 
nantnr,"  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4),  aiid  Oretum  was  one  of 
their  towns;  probably  the  Orisia  of  Artemidorus, 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (a.  v.),  and  the  Oria  of  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  152).  It  haa  been  identified  with  Granatula, 
a  village  near  Abnagro,  where  there  ia  a  hermitage 
still  called  Dt  Oreto,  and  close  by  several  mine,  a 
Roman  bridge,  &c.  (Morales,  Ant  p.  8,  b.. p.  76,  a.; 
Flares,  Etp.  S.  viL  p.  255;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  152.)  [T.ttD.] 
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O'REUS  (^Oftiti  ElK.  'IVcfnit:  the  territory 
Ofia,  Strkb.  z.  p.  445),  furmerly  culled  HISTIAEA 
('loTiaio,  also  'Earloia:  Elk.  '  lirrt«ucvt),  a  town  iu 
the  north  of  Euboea.  aitiuted  npoa  the  rirer  Callaa, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Teletbrinm,  and  opposite  Antron 
on  the  Tbenalian  coast.  From  this  town  the  whole 
northern  extremity  of  Eaboea  was  named  Histiaeutis 
('loTuu^a,  Ion.  'laTuuifrit,  Herod,  rii.  23).  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  a  colony  from  the  Attic 
demos  of  Hi*t'*»*  (Strab.  z.  p.  445);  according  to 
others  it  was  founded  by  the  Thessalian  PerrbaebL 
(Scymn.  Oh.  578.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  of  the  Enboean  dtiea.  It  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  who  Kires  it  the  epithet  of  toXv- 
irriipuXos  (Jt  iL  537);  and  Scyiaz  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Eaboea  (p.  28).  After  the 
battle  of  Artemiainm,  when  the  Grecian  fleet  suled 
southwards,  Histiaes  was  occupied  by  the  Persians. 
(Herad.  vii.  23.)  Upon  the  ezpnision  of  the  Per- 
sians from  Greece,  Histiaea,  with  the  other  Enboean 
towna,  became  subject  to  Attica.  In  the  revolt  of 
Euboea  ftom  Athens  in  b.  a  445,  we  may  conclude 
that  Histiaea  took  a  prominent  pa[rt,  since  Pericles, 
npnn  the  reduction  of  the  island,  expelled  the  inha- 
bitants from  the  city,  and  peopled  it  with  2000 
Athenian  colonists.  The  expelled  Histiaeans  were 
said  by  Theopompos  to  have  withdnwn  to  Mace- 
donu.  (Thnc.  L  114:  Diod.  zil  7, 22;  Pint.  Per. 
23;  Tbeopomp.  op.  Strab.  x.  p.  445.)  From  this 
time  we  find  the  name  of  the  town  changed  to 
Orens,  which  was  originally  a  demns  dependent  npon 
Histiaea.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Paus.  vii.  26.  §  4.)  It  is 
true  that  Thncydides  upon  one  occasion  subsequently 
calb  the  town  by  its  ancient  name  (ni.  57);  bat  he 
speaks  of  it  as  Orens,  in  relating  the  second  revolt 
of  Eaboea  in  B.  c.  411,  where  he  says  that  it  was 
the  only  town  in  the  island  that  remained  fkitliful  to 
Athens.  (Thnc.  viii.  95.)  At  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  Orens  became  subject  to  Sparta; 
the  Athenian  colonists  were  doubtless  expelled,  and 
a  portion  at  least  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  restored ; 
and  accordingly  we  read  that  this  town  remained 
&ithfnl  to  Sparta  and  cherished  a  lasting  hatred 

■  against  Athens.  (Diod.  zv.  30.)  Meogenes,  sup- 
ported by  Jason  ik  Pberae,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Orens  for  a  time ;  bat  he  was  expelled  by  Therip- 
pidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander ;  and  the 
Athenian  Chabrias  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain 

'  possession  of  the  town.  (Diod.  I.  c.)  But  shortly 
afterwards,  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Oreus  re- 
TDlted  from  Sparta.  (Xen.  BeU.  v.  4.  §  56.)  In 
the  subsequent  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athe- 
nians, a  party  in  Oreus  was  friendly  to  Philip;  and 

'  by  the  aid  of  this  monarch  Philistides  became  tyrant 
of  the  city  (Dem.  PUL  iii.  pp^  119, 127,  eh  Cor. 
p.  248;  Strab.  L  c);  but  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes,  sent  an  expedition  against 
Orens,  which  expelled  Philistides,  and,  accordinf;  to 
Charax,  pot  him  to  death.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252 ; 
Charax,  ap.  Steph.  t.  v.  'nfhs.)  In  consequence  of 
its  geographical  poaitioD  and  its  fortifications,  Oreus 
became  an  important  place  in  the  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  contest  between  Antigonus  and  Gaasander  it 
was  besi^ed  by  the  Utter,  who  was,  however,  obliged 
to  retire  npon  the  approach  of  Ptolemy,  the  general 
of  Antigonus.  (Died.  xix.  75,  77.)  In  the  first 
war  between  the  Bomans  and  Philip,  it  was  betrayed 
to  the  farmer  by  the  commander  of  the  Uacedonian 
garrison,   B.  c  207.     (Liv.   xzviiL   6.)      In  the 

-second  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  by  assault, 
II.C.  200.    (Lir.  mi,  46.)    Soon  aftenrards,  in 
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B.  c  196,  it  was  declared  free  by  T.  QninetiDS  Fla- 
mininus  along  with  the  other  Grecian  states.  (Poljb. 
xviii.  28,  30;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31,  34.)  Pliny  mentiooa 
it  among  the  cities  of  Euboea  no  longer  existent  in 
his  time  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  21),  but  it  still  oocnts  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy,  luder  the  conrnpt  form  ut 
3>pf<i>  (iiu  15.  §  25). 

Straho  says  that  Orens  was  situated  upon  a  lofty 
hill  named  Drymoa  (x.  p.  445).  Livy  describes  it 
as  having  two  citadels,  one  overhanging  the  sea  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  city  (xxviii.  6). 
Then  are  still  some  lemains  of  the  ancient  walls  at 
the  western  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  still  called  the 
hay  of  OnS*.  (Step)iani,  Xeiie,  fe.  pp.  S3,  seq.; 
Leake,  Ifortian  Grteoe,  vcL  iv.  p.  352.) 

ORGANA.     [OOYRIB.] 

ORGAS  {'Opryas),  a  little  tributary  of  the  Uae- 
ander  in  Phiygia,  flowing  into  the  main  river  on  tbe 
south-east  of  CehKnae  (Strab.  ziL  p.  578 ;  Plin.  v. 
29,  where  it  is  called  Orga).  It  is  probably  tbs 
stream  crossed  by  Mr.  Arondell  (^Diicov.  m  A:  Mm. 
I  p.  185)  between  Omar  and  the  bridge  of  the  Mae- 
ander  near  Digetd;  but  its  modem  name  is  un- 
known. [L.  &] 

OBGESSUS,  OBGTSUS.  [Damabbtab,  Vol.  L 
p.  746,  a.] 

OBGIA.      [iLEKaETBS.] 

ORGOCTm.  [Taurica  Chbbsquesiis.] 
ORIA,  ORISIA.  [Obetuk  Gekuanoku  u.] 
OBICUM,  OKICUS  ('Oputiif,  Hecat.  Fr.  75 
op. Stepk.  B.I.V.;  Herod,  ix.  92 ;  ScyL  p.  1 0 ;  Polyb. 
vii.  19 ;  Scymn.  440;  Enst.  ad  Dion.  321 ;  'Opucor, 
Ptol.  in.  14.  §  2;  Pomp.  MeU,  ii.  3.  §  12;  Plin.  iii. 
26),  &  town  and  harbour  of  Illyricum,  not  far  from 
Apollonia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aous.  L^end 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Enboeans  on  their 
return  from  Troy  (Scymn.  t  e.) ;  and  ApoUuniua 
{Argoi,  iv.  1216)  spnks  of  the  arrival  of  a  party 
of  Colchians  at  this  port ;  and  thus  Pliny  (^  c.) 
calls  it  a  Colchian  colony.  Oricum  is  known  in 
history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  commtmications  with  Greece,  from  its  being 
very  conreniently  situated  for  the  passage  from 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum.  b.  c.  214,  the  town 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Uacedonia;  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  M. 
Valerius  Laevinos,  who  commanded  at  Bnindusiam, 
with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
40.)  After  the  campaign  of  B.  a  167,  Aemilina 
Panlna  embarked  his  victoriotis  troops  from  Oricum 
for  luly.  (Pint.  AemiL  Paul  29.)  Caesar,  after 
he  had  disembarked  his  troops  at  Palasstk 
(Lncan.  iv.  460;  comp.  Caes.  £.  C.  iii.  6,  where  the 
reading  Pharsalus  or  PliarBalia,  is  a  mistake  or 
corrnption  of  the  MSS.),  or  the  sheltered  beach  of 
PoUmo,  surrounded  by  the  dangerous  promontories 
of  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  within  one  day  of  his 
landing  marched  to  Oricum,  when  a  squadron  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet  was  stationed.  (Caes.  B.  C.  m. 
1 1 ;  AppUn,  B.  C.  ii.  54.)  The  Oricii  declared 
their  unwillingneas  to  resist  the  Roman  ooosol;  and 
Torquatus,  the  governor,  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  to  Caesar.  The  small  fleet  in  which 
he  had  brought  his  forces  over  was  laid  up  at 
Oricum,  where  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  by 
sinking  a  vessel  at  its  mouth.  Cnaeos,  the  son  of 
FompeiuB,  made  a  spirited  attack  on  this  strong- 
hold, and,  cutting  oat  four  of  the  vessels,  burnt  the 
rest.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  It  continued  aa  an  im- 
portant haven  on  the  Adriatic  (Uor.  Cam.  iii.  7. 
Sj  Propert.  EUy.  i,  8,  20;  Lncan,  iii.  187.)    The 
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HUM  of  its  hurboDr  ms  Parorhi'S  (lUfopitot, 
Strab.  Tii.  p.  316),  now  Porto  Ragruh  ;  wliik  tne 
Cklydros  (KfAvSrai,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  2, 5)  u  iden- 
tified with  the  rirer  of  Dukadke*.  It  would  senn 
(ram  Virgil  (^Aat.  x.  136)  th*t  Oricntn  wu  fimoos 
for  ita  tnrpentine,  while  Niomder  (JTher.  516)  al- 
ludes to  its  boxwood.  The  town  wm  restored  bj 
tlie  miini8c«nce  of  Uerodes  Atticus.  (Phikktr.  Her. 
AIL  5.)  To  tJie  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  of 
DiUAdda  is  a  anccession  of  Isgooiu,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lias  Oricnm,  on  the  desert  rite  now  called 
£rMi,  occupied  (in  1818)  only  by  two  or  three 
fauls  among  the  restigea  of  an  aqnedud,  (Smyth, 
MedUtrrmeam,  p.  46.)  The  present  name  QU/uxit, 
Anna  Comn.  xiii.  p.  389)  is  accented  on  the  last 
ayllable,  as  in  the  ancient  word,  and  E  substitnted 
(br  0  by  a  oonnnon  dialectic  change.  (Poaqnerilla, 
Vogage,  toI.  i.  p.  864;  Leake,  Iforlk.  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36,  90.)  A  coin  of  Oricna  hsa  for  type  a  head 
at  Apolla    (Eckhel,  tuI.  ii.  p.  167.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

ORIGENOMESCI.     [Akouomesci.] 

ORIGIACUH  ('Of»7iwiir).  Ptolemy  (ii.  9. 
§  7)  makes  this  town  the  chief  place  of  the  Atri. 
hatii  or  Atrebates  in  Belgica.  There  is  nothing 
that  fixes  the  position  of  Origiacnm  except  its  n- 
semblsnce  to  the  nsme  Orchiee,  which  Clnver  sug- 
gested. OrcMe*  is  between  Douag  and  Toumag, 
and  appeals  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Atn- 
bates,  whose  chief  town  in  Caesar's  time  was  Neme- 
taenm  CAttom).  [G.  L.] 

ORINGIS.     [Adrdz.] 

ORIPPO,  a  town  of  Uispniia  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Gadea  to  Hispalis.  (Plm.  iii.  1.  a.  3; 
/Hn.  Ant.  fi  410.)  Commonly  identified  with 
ViUa  de  doi  Bermmo;  thongh  soms  lisTS  men- 
tioned Akala  d»  Guadaira  and  rorre  de  lot  Her- 
berot.  Ancient  coins  of  the  place  have  a  bnnrh  of 
grapes,  showing  that  the  neighbourhood  was  rich  in 
wines,  a  character  which  it  still  preserres.  (Cars, 
Ant  m.  20;  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  1 1 1,  Ued.  il 
pi  .512  ;  Hionnet,  L  p.  83,  Suppl.  L  p.  39  ;  Seatini, 
Jied,  p.  77.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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COIX  or  OBIPFO. 
ORTTAE  CXlfwrroi),  a  people  inhabiting  the  sea- 
coast  of  Gedroais,  with  whom  Alexander  fell  in  on 
bis  march  from  the  Indus  to  Persia.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  23,  24,  &c)  Their  territory  appears  to  hare 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabis,  and  on  tlie 
west  by  a  mountain  spur  which  reached  the  sea  at 
Cape  Moron.  (ATmcent,  Toy.  of  Nearehm,  i.  p. 
217.)  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  names  ara  written  in  dif- 
ferent authorities:  thus  they  appear  as  Oritaa  in 
Arrian  {Indie.  23.  Exped.  Alex.  Ti.  32);  'CpiTOi 
in  Strsbo  (xr.  p.  720),  Dionysins  Perieg.  (r  1096), 
Plutarch  {Akx.  c  66),  and  Stephanos  B.;  as  Uri 
in  Anian  (ri.  28)  and  Pliny  (vi.  23.  §  26) ;  and 
Horitae  in  Cnrtins  (ix.  10.  6) ;  yet  there  csn  be 
DO  doubt  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  people. 
Airian  and  Strabo  have  described  tliem  at  some 


length.  According  to  the  former,  thty  were  an 
Indian  nation  (vi.  21 ;  cf.  Diod.  xvii.  105),  who 
worn  the  ssme  aims  and  dress  aa  those  people, 
hut  differed  from  them  in  mannera  and  inatilutiona 
(/mi.  c  23).  According  to  the  Utter  they  were  a 
raca  living  under  their  own  laws  (xv.  p.  720),  and 
armed  with  javelins  hardened  at  the  point  by  firs 
and  piilsoned  (xr.  p.  723).  In  another  pkoe  Ar- 
rian appears  to  hay  given  the  true  Indiana  to  the 
river  Arabis  (or  Pwali),  the  esstem  bonndsry  of 
the  Oritse  {Indie,  c.  22) ;  and  the  sams  view  is 
taken  by  Pliny  (vii.  2).  Pliny  calls  them  "  Ichthy- 
ophagi  Oritae"  (vi.  S3,  s.  85) ;  Curtios  "  Indi  mari- 
timi"  (ix.  10.  8).  It  is  probable  that  the  tms 
form  of  the  name  was  Horitae,  as  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher places  a  town  called  Baur  on  the  route  to 
firtUna  in  Mtkrtn.  (Comp.  D'Anville,  Edair- 
eueementi,  fe.  f,  4ii  Edrisi,  Geog.  Nii.  p. 
58.)  [V.] 

OKIUNDUS.     [Barbara.] 

ORME'NIUM  ('OpM^«o»X  a  town  of  Thanaly, 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  along  with 
Hvpereia  and  Asterium  as  belonging  to  Enrypylus 
(Horn.  IL  iL  734).  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ormenns,  the  grandson  of  Aeolus,  and  was  th* 
birthplace  of  Phoenix.  (Demetr.  Scepsins,  ap,  Strab. 
ix.  f.  438,  iieq.)  Strabo  identifies  this  town  with 
a  piac*  in  Magneeia  named  Ormininm,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Ml  Pelion,  at  the  di.^tanc«  of  £7  stsdia 
from  Demetriaa,  on  the  road  passing  through  lulcus, 
which  was  7  stadia  fium  Demetrias  and  80  from 
Ormmium.  (Strab.  L  e.)  Leake,  however,  observes 
that  the  Ormenium  of  Homer  can  hardly  have  been' 
the  same  as  the  Ormininm  of  Strabo,  since  it  appears 
from  the  situation  of  Asterium  that  Enrypylus  ruled 
over  the  plains  of  Thesssliotis,  which  are  watered  by 
theApidanusandEnipeua.  (Leake,  ^ortieraCreece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  434,  srq.) 

OBMINIUH  {'Opiiiriar  ipoi),  a  mountain  in  the 
north-eastam  part  of  Bithynia,  terminating  in  Capo 
Posidium  (Ptol.  v.  1.  §§10,  11).  Ainsworth  sup- 
poaea  it  to  be  the  aame  aa  the  mountain  now  called 
Btme  JaihJL  [L.  S.] 

CRNEAG  ('Opr/w:  Eti.  'Opnirti/),  a  town  in 
the  Argeia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii  571),  which 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Orneus,  tho 
son  of  Erechtheus.  Omese  retained  its  ancient  Cy- 
nurian  inhabitants,  when  Argos  was  conquered  by 
the  Dorians.  It  continued  independent  of  Aigoe  for 
a  long  time;  but  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
Argives,  who  removed  the  Omrstse  to  their  own 
city.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  6,  viii.  27.  §  1.)  Thncy- 
dides  mentions  (v.  67)  the  Omentse  and  Cleonaei 
aa  allies  {oiiifMxoi)  of  tho  Argives  in  B.a  418; 
and  the  sams  historian  rektfti  (vi.  7)  that  Omeae 
waa  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  b.  c.  416.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xii.  81.)  It  might  thrrefore  be  inferred  that 
the  destruction  of  Omeae  by  the  Argives  in  b.  u. 
416  is  the  event  refen«d  to  by  Pausimias.  But 
Mtlller  concludes  from  a  well-known  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  73)  that  Omeae  had  been  conquered  by 
Argos  long  befors;  that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Perioeci;  and  that  all  the  Perioeci 
in  tlie  Argeia  were  called  Omeatae  from  this  place. 
Bnt  the  Omeatae  mentioned  by  Thncydides  could 
not  bsve  been  Perioeci,  since  they  are  called  allies; 
and  the  passage  cf  Herodotus  does  not  require,  and 
in  fact  hardly  admits  of,  MBlkr's  interpretation. 
"The  Cynnrians,"  says  Herodotus  {I.  c),  "have 
become  Doricized  by  the  Argives  and  by  time,  being 
Omeatae  and  FerioecL"    These  wolds  would  teem 
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eluirlj  to  mnui  that,  while  the  other  Cmnriana  be- 
cune  Perioeci,  the  Orneatu  coDtinued  independent, 
— an  mterprebttion  which  i«  in  arconlanoe  with  the 
■I'oount  of  Thnojrdides.  (Htiller,  Aepiiietiea,  p.  48, 
»K\.,  Doriaiu,  iO.  4.  §  S:  Arnold,  ad  Thue.  T.  67.) 

With  leeptct  to  the  site  of  Omeaa  we  leam  frmn 
Paoauiiis  (v.  ii.  )  5)  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
rmfioes  uf  Pliliania  and  Siejonia,at  the  diatance  of 
1 20  stadia  fiiim  Ar^os,  being  60  stadia  from  LjT- 
eeia,  which  was  also  60  stadia  from  Argos.  Strabo 
(•iii.  p.  382)  safs  that  Omeae  was  situated  on  a 
riTer  of  the  same  name  above  the  fliin  ot  the  Sicj- 
onians;  for  the  other  pasiaage  of  Strabo  (riii.  pi  578), 
which  stiitea  that  Omeae  la;  between  Corinth  and 
Sicjfin,  and  that  it  was  not  mentioned  b;  Homer,  is 
pnAwbij  an  interpolation.  (See  Kramer's  Strabo. 
to),  ii.  p.  186.)  Orneae  stood  on  tlie  northern  of 
the  two  roads,  whioh  led  from  Argos  to  Mantineia. 
This  northern  road  was  called  Climax,  and  KiUowed 
the  course  of  the  Inachus.  [Akoos,  p.  201.]  Ross 
supposes  Omeae  to  hare  been  situated  on  the  river, 
which  flows  from  the  sonth  by  the  Tillage  of  LioiUi 
•nd  which  helps  to  furm  the  western  arm  of  tlie 
Asopus.  Leake  places  it  too  far  to  the  east  on  the 
direct  road  from  Argos  to  Plilius.  (Rou,  Reitm  im 
PehpoHitf,  p.  135;  comp.  Leake,  Uona,  toL  iL  p. 
3Sl,Tol.  iii.  pk414.) 

ORNI  ^O^rai),  a  town  of  Thrace  mentioned 
only  by  Hierocles  (p.  632).  [T.  H.  D.] 

OR.NIACI  ('Opnacal,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §32).  a  tribe  of 
the  Astares  in  Hispania  Tarracooensis.  Their  chief 
town  was  Intercatia.  [T.  U.  D.] 

OBNI'THON  POLIS  {^OpvlBm  tiSaw),  a  dty 
of  the  Sidonians,  according  to  Scylax  (ap.  Reland, 
Palaut.  p  431).  It  is  placed  more  exactly  by 
Strabo  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (p.  758).  Pliny 
mentions  together  **  Sarepta  et  Omithon  oppida  et 
Sidon"  (t.  19.)  Beland  buggekts  that  it  may  be 
**  Tamegola  suparior,"  which  the  Talmud  places 
above  Clle^al'sa;  Tamegola  in  Hebrew  being  eqniva- 
knt  to  the  Gallus  of  Latin  =  tprita  in  Greek. 
{Palaett.  p.  916.)  Dr.  Rubinwm,  fallowing  Pococke, 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  represented  by  an  ancient 
site  OD  the  shore  of  the  Phoenician  plain,  where  he 
notieed  "the  traces  of  a  former  site  called  'AdlAn, 
consisting  of  coofosed  heaps  of  stones,  with  aerenl 
old  wells."  There  are  also  "  many  sepulchral 
grottoes,  hewn  out  of  the  hard  limestone  rock,"  in 
the  precipitous  base  of  the  projecting  mountain 
which  here  approaches  the  coast, — furnishing  clear 
indications  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  vicinity. 
(Ba.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  p.  411,  and  note  2;  Pococke, 
Obtervatiaiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  [G.W.] 

OROANDA,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia, 
near  the  south-wtstem  shore  of  lake  Trogitis  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  37.  39;  Plio.  v.  84).  Frxim  this  town  the 
whole  district  derived  the  name  of  Oroandicus  tractu-i, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  called  Oroendonses  or  Oru- 
andici  (^'OpoarSiKol  or  'O/xxvicir),  puiaessed,  besides 
the  chief  town  Oroanda,  also  Misthia  and  Pappa 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Polyb.  xxii.  25;  Plot  v.  4. 
§12).  Hamilton  {Rutanha,  i.  p.  478)  believes 
that  the  ruins  be  fuund  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near 
lake  Egerdir,  may  mark  the  site  of  Oroanda;  but  it 
would  seem  that  its  i«mains  must  be  looked  for  a 
little  further  east.  [L.  S.] 

OROATIS.     [Arosis.] 

OKO'BIAK  ('Op^iiu),  a  town  on  the  western 
coast  of  Eaboea,  between  Aedepsus  and  A^ae, 
which  poasessed  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius. 
<Stnb.  X.  p.  445   comp.  ix.  p.  405.)     The  town 
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was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthqnake  and  an 
innndition  of  the  sea  in  r.  c.  426.  (Tiiuc.  iii.  89.) 
This  town  seems  to  be  the  one  meritiuned  by  Ste- 
phanos under  the  name  of  Orope  ('Op^ni),  who  de- 
scribta  it  as  "  a  city  of  Euboea,  having  a  very  re- 
nowned temple  of  Apolla"  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  Kap^rq.) 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ombiae  at 
Jiovita,  which  word  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Leake,  /forlAem  Greece  vol.  ii.  >. 
178.) 

ORO'BII,  a  tribe  ef  Cisalpine  Gauls,  mentioned 
only  by  PUny  (iii.  17.  s.  21),  upon  the  authority  of 
Cato,  who  said  that  Bergomnm  and  Cumnm  had 
been  founded  by  them,  as  well  as  Fomm  Licinii,  by 
which  he  mrut  mean  the  Ganlish  town  that  pre- 
ceded the  Romaii  settlement  of  that  name.  Their 
orieinal  abode,  according  to  Cato,  was  at  a  place 
called  Banm,  situated  high  up  in  the  mountains; 
but  he  professed  himself  uiuU^ie  to  punt  out  their 
origin  and  descent  The  statement  that  they 
were  a  Greek  people,  advanced  by  Cornelius  Alex- 
ander (iq>.  PIm.  L  c.),  is  evidently  a  mere  infe- 
rence hain  the  name,  which  was  probably  corrupted 
or  distorted  with  that  very  view.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OROBiS^  «r  OBBIS  CO/ieCu),  a  river  of  Narbo- 
nensis  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  places  the 
outlet  of  the  Orabia  between  the  month  of  the  Atax 
(wttufa)  and  the  Atanria  {Birindi),  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  Orbe.  In  Strabo's  text  (iv.  p.  182) 
it  is  written  Obris,  which  Grosknrd  unnecessarily 
corrects,  for  Orbis  and  Obris  were  probably  used  in- 
diflereiitly,  and  it  seams  that  Obris  is  the  criginal 
reading  in  Uela  (ii.  5,  ad.  J.  Vossius,  note).  Uela 
says  that  the  Orbis  flows  put  Baeterrae  (^Biaer*), 
and  Strabo  also  places  Baeterrae  on  the  Orbis.  In 
the  Ora  Haritima  (v.  590)  the  name  is  Ombis. 
The  Orbe  rises  in  the  Cecemnee  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  department  of  lleroMik,  and  has  a  veir 
winding  coune  in  the  npper  part.  It  is  above  60 
miles  long.  [G.  L.] 

OROLAUKini,  in  the  north  part  of  Gallia,  ia 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Duro- 
oortoruui  (Jieinu)  to  Trier.  It  is  placed  halfway 
between  Epoiasum  (^Ipttck)  and  Andethanno, 
which  D'Anville  supposes  to  be  EpIemaeK  by 
which  he  means  Echtemaek  :  others  place  An- 
dethaniia  about  Anwen.  The  name  Arbm  clearly 
rrpresents  Orolaunum,  where  Roman  remains,  as  it 
is  said,  have  been  found.  Arlon  is  in  tlie  duchy  of 
Luxembttrg.  [G.  L.] 

OKOMARSACI,  a  people  of  North  Gallia,  wboaa 
position  is  thus  described  by  PUny  (iv.  c  17),  who 
is  proceeding  in  his  description  from  the  Schelde 
■ontbwards: — "Deinde  Menapii,  Moriui,  Oromansad 
jnncto  pago  qui  Gessoriacus  vocatur."  In  HAduin's 
text  the  luune  is  written  Oromansaci,  and  yet  he 
says  that  the  MSS.  have  Oromarsaci.  The  name  ia 
otherwise  unknown.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the 
natne  Oro-marsaci  is  represented  by  tlie  name  of 
a  tract  of  country  between  Cataii  and  Grtatliat*., 
which  is  Mark  or  Merh,  and  borders  on  the  Bou- 
lormoit,  in  which  the  pagus  Gvssoriacus  was,  [Gus- 
SOHIACUH.]  This  is  mere  guess,  but  it  is  all  that 
we  can  have.  [G.  I..] 

ORONTES  CO()<iKn|j),  the  most  renowned  river 
of  Syria,  used  by  the  poet  Juvenal  for  the  country, 
"  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes."  (Juv.  iii.)  Il- 
original  name,  according  to  Strabo,  was  'i'yphon 
(Tif^i'),  and  his  sccount  both  of  its  earlier  and 
later  names,  follpws  his  descri|>tion  of  Antioch. 
"  The  river  Onotas  flows  near  the  city.      Tbia 
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rivrr  liaing  in  Coelr-Syria,  then  sinking  beneath 
the  earthy  again  issues  furtti,  and,  passing  througli 
the  district  of  Apamea  to  Antiocheia,  after  ap- 
proaching  the  cit;,  runa  off  to  the  sea  towards  Se- 
lenceia.  It  received  its  name  from  one  Orontes, 
who  boilt  a  bridf;e  orer  it,  haring  been  furmerl; 
called  Tjphon,  froin  s  mjthic  dragon,  who  being 
■truck  with  lightning,  fled  in  qnest  of  a  hiding- 
place,  and  after  marking  out  the  conrae  of  the 
stream  with  its  trail,  plonged  into  the  earth,  from 
whence  forthwith  issued  the  fountain."  He  places 
its  embonchnre  40  stadia  from  Seleuceia  (zvi. 
f.  7S0).  He  elsewhere  places  the  source  of  the 
mer  more  definitely  near  to  Libanns  and  the  Pais- 
dise,  and  tlie  Egyptian  wall,  bj  the  connti;  of 
Apaniea  (p.  756).  Its  sources  hare  been  risited 
and  described  in  later  times  by  Mr.  Biirkerin  1835. 
The  rirer  "  is  called  by  the  people  El-'A'ti,  '  the 
rebel,' "  from  its  r^uial  to  water  the  fields  withont 
tile  compulsion  of  water-wheels,  aoconling  to  Abul- 
fisda  (TViA.  Syr.  p.  U9),  but  according  to  Mr. 
Barker,  "  from  its  occasional  violence  and  windings, 
during  a  cotirse  of  abont  200  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction,  pa.saing  through  Hems  and  SamaK,  and 
finally  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  at  Saaiidiai 
near  Antioch."  (journal  of  the  Geog.  Soe.  vol. 
viL  p.  99.)  The  moat  remote  of  these  source*  is 
only  a  few  miles  north  of  Baalbek,  near  a  village 
called  Labweh,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti- 
libaoQS  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  near  which  passes 
a  small  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ad- 
goiuing  mountuna,  and  after  flowing  for  several 
hours  through  the  plain,  falls  into  the  basin  from 
which  springs  the  Orontes."  These  fountains  are 
about  12  hiiura  north  of  Labuxh,  near  the  vil- 
lage Kvrmul,  where  is  a  remarkable  monument, 
*'  square,  and  solid,  terminating  above  in  a  pyramid 
from  60  to  70  feet  high.  On  the  funr  aidea  bunting 
scenes  are  sculptured  in  relief,  of  which  the  drawing 
bordeis  on  tlie  grotesque."  (Robinson,  Journal  of 
Ceog.  Soc.  vol.  zziv.  p.  32.)  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  this  monument  with  the 
Paradise  or  hunting  park  mentioned  by  Strabo  near 
the  soDrce  of  the  Orontes,  similar,  no  doubt,  in  origin 
and  character,  to  thoee  with  which  the  narrative 
<if  Xenophon  abounds,  within  the  territories  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  The  rise  and  course  of  this 
river  and  its  various  tributaries  has  been  detailed  by 
Cul.  Chesney  (^Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  394 — 398), 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  lower  course  between 
Antioch  and  the  sea  has  been  described  in  glowing 
terms  by  Captains  Iiby  and  Mangles.  (Travelt, 
yp.  225,  226.)  [G.  W.] 

ORONTES  ('Oi>imit,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  4),  a  moun- 
tain chain  of  Media,  which  extended  in  a  south-east 
direction,  passing  the  Ecbatsna  of  Greater  Media 
(^Eamadany  It  must  be  considered  as  an  outlying 
pottioD  d  Uie  still  greater  ehain  of  the  Zagroe.  It 
is  now  called  the  Eraend  or  Elwend.  It  is  pro- 
hsble  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  celebrated 
moootain  of  Kurdislan,  now  called  Romhtdiz.  In 
Armenian  geography  this  mountain  district  is  called 
JCrovdntuiu;  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
ancient  Orontes.  (St.  Martin,  Armenia,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
863, 429.)  [A'J 

OKUKTES,  a  people  of  ancient  Assyria,  described 
by  Pliny  as  being  to  the  east  of  Gaugamela  (vi.  26. 
a.  30).  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
present  Sotaandi,  a  tribe  living,  as  in  ancient  times, 
about  the  great  mountain  Smodndit,  in  Kardietan, 
and  donbtleas  connected  with  the  Oroutea  of  Ptolemy 
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(vi.  2.  §  4).  They  derive  their  name  from  Erttend, 
a  pure  old  Pereian  root,  which  was  usually  Hellen- 
ized  into  Orodes  or  Orontes.  (Bawliason,  Joum.  of 
Geog.  Soe.  x.  p.  73.)  [V.] 

ORO'PUS  {i  'Ofnit,  rarely  4  'aimw6t,  Pans.  vii. 
II.  §  4;comp.Sleph.  B.«.e.:  £M. 'flp^ior,  and  ac- 
cording to  Steph  B.  'Opmvlt),  a  town  oo  the  borden 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  the  capital  of  a  district, 
called  after  it  Oboma  (4  'flfsn-lo.)  This  district  is 
a  maritime  plain,  thixragh  which  the  Asopns  flows 
into  the  sea,  and  extends  for  5  miles  along  the  shore. 
It  is  separated  from  the  inhtnd  plain  of  Tansgra  by 
some  hills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Diacrian  monntains.  Oropns  was  origi- 
nally a  town  of  Boeotia;  and,  from  its  position  in  ths 
maritime  plain  of  the  Asopns,  it  naturally  belonged 
to  that  country.  (Pans.  i.  34.  §  I.)  It  was,  however, 
a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians;  and  the  former  people  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
continued  in  their  hands  till  B.  c.  41 2,  when  the 
Boeotians  recovered  possession  of  it.  (Thnc.  viii.  60.) 
A  few  yean  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  the  Boeotians,  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition  of  the  Oropii,  removed  the 
town  7  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diod.  xiv.  17.)  During 
the  next  60  years  the  town  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  (comp.  Xen. 
Hen.  vii.  4.  §  1,  &c),  till  at  length  Philip  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  gave  it  to  the  Athenians.  (Pans, 
i.  34.  §  1.)  In  B.  c.  318  the  Oropians  recovered 
their  liberty.  (Diod.  xviii.  56.)  In  b.  c  312  Cas- 
sander  obtained  possession  of  the  city ;  but  Polemon, 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  soon  sfterwards  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  handed  over  the  city 
to  the  Boeotians  (Diod.  zix.  77.)  It  has  been  con- 
cluded from  s  passage  of  Dicaearchas  (fi.  11,  ed. 
Hudson)  that  Oropna  continued  to  belong  to  Thebes 
in  the  next  century;  bnt  the  expression  oUia 9yitir 
is  corrupt,  and  no  safs  conclusion  csn  therefore  be 
drawn  from  the  passage.  Leake  proposes  to  read 
iiraiK(a  ei;Mv,  Wordsworth  ffxia  eiiSur,  bnt  C. 
MUller,  the  htest  editor  of  Dicaearcfans,  reads  ov- 
routla  9)7TM>.  Dicaearchus  calls  the  inhabitants 
Athenian  Boeotians,  an  epithet  which  he  also  applies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Pl^aeae.  Stnbo  alao  describes 
Oropos  a*  a  Boeotisn  town  (ix.  p^  404);  bnt  Livy 
(xlv.  27),  Pansaoias  (I.  c),  and  PUny  (iv.  7.  t.  11) 
place  it  in  Attica.  How  long  the  Oropii  inhabited 
the  inland  city  is  uncertain.  Pausanias  expressly 
says  that  Oropns  was  upon  the  sea  (irl  da\ia<rrts, 
i.  34.  §  1);  and  the  inhabitants  had  probably  ntnmed 
to  their  old  town  long  before  his  time, 

Althongh  Orapus  was  so  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  its  name  is  never  found  among  the 
Athenian  demi.  Its  territory,  however,  if  not  the 
town  itself,  appears  to  have  been  made  an  Attic 
demus  under  the  name  of  Graea  (^  r^cua).  In 
Homer  Oropus  does  not  occur,  but  Graea  is  mentioned 
among  the  Boeotian  towns  (IL  iL  498);  and  this 
ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  reeved  by  tlie 
Athenians  as  the  official  title  of  Oropus.  Aristotle 
said  that  Oropus  was  called  Graea  in  his  time  (an. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'np<n6s);  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
an  inscription,  belonging  to  this  period,  the  T^^t 
(rpcKis)  mentioned  as  a  demos  of  the  tribe  Pandionia 
(B^  &  Meier,  Die  Demen  von  AttHa,  pi  6,  eeq.)  In 
the  passage  of  Thncydides  (ii.  2.3)  itafimms  M 
'{Ipenir  -rir  y^t  XlufouAf  KoKoviUi'iiv,  V  •><• 
Itomat  'fifionrioi  'ASnvalair  irfinom,  iifivw,  all 
the  existing  MSS.  have  ntipaXieiy,  but  Stepbanus, 
who  quotes  tlie  passage,  reads  rfniK^c,  which  Poppo 
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wmI  other  nradern  editon  han  received  into  the  text. 
It  ia.  however,  right  to  obeenre  that  the  district  of 
Oropoa  wu  fiequentlf  deBigiuted  u  the  border 
enuntrj  or  coontiy  over  the  border  (rrjs  wtpar  ^i, 
Thuc  iii.  91)i 

AcconUn);  to  Diaearchiu  (L  e.)  the  Oropiam 
wera  notorious  ibr  their  grasping  eisctions,  levied 
upon  all  imports  into  their  oonntrj,  and  were  for 
this  reason  satirised  bj  Xenon,  a  comio  poet: — 

ndrrft  rcAflnu,  wiirrts  ttalr  Ifwrfn. 
Kcuciv  riXos  yimro  rciis  'tipmrlots. 

The  position  of  Oropos  is  thus  defined  bj  Sfrabb. 
"  The  beginning  [of  Boeotia^]  ia  Oropns,  and  the 
■aored  harbour,  which  they  call  Delphinium,  op- 
praite  to  which  is  old  Eretria  in  Eaboea,  distant  60 
stadia.  After  Delpbininm  is  Oropus  at  the  distance 
of  20  stadia,  opposita  to  which  ia  the  present  Ere- 
tria, distant  40  stadia.  Then  cornea  Delinm." 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  403.)  The  modem  village  of  Oropd 
stands  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vouriiiii,  anciently 
the  Asopos:  it  contains  some  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  and  sepulchral  stones.  There  are  also 
Hellenic  remains  at  the  ^i\a  or  wharf  upon  the 
bay,  from  which  persona  nsnally  embark  for  Euboea: 
this  pUuse  is  ahw  called  is  ro6i  leytovs  liwo<rT6Kms, 
from  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  the  "  Holy 
Apostles."  Leake  originally  placed  Oropns  at 
OSropi  and  Delphiuium  at  Stila;  but  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Demi  he  leaves  the  position  of  Oropus 
doubtful.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable  that 
Oropus  originally  stood  upon  the  coast,  and  was  re- 
moved inlaind  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  Pelo> 
ponnesian  War  Thucydides  speaks  of  sailing  to  and 
anchoring  at  Oropns  (iii.  91,  viii.  95);  and  Pau- 
sanias,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  states 
that  Oropus  was  npon  the  const.  Hence  there  can 
lie  little  doubt  that  ShUa  is  the  site  of  Oropns,  and 
that  Oropi  is  the  inland  site  which  the  Oropiaos 
occupied  only  for  a  time.  It  ia  true  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Orop6  from  the  sea  is  more  than  double  the 
7  stadia  assigned  by  Dicdoros,  but  it  is  poeuble 
that  he  may  have  originally  written  17  stsdia.  If 
Oropos  stood  at  ShUa,  Delphinium  must  bsve  been 
more  to  the  eastward  nearer  the  confines  of  Attica. 

In  the  territory  of  Oropns  was  the  celebrated  temple 
of  the  hero  Amphiarans.  Acoording  lo  Psusanias 
(i.  34.  §  1)  it  was  12  stadia  'distant  from  Oropus. 
ijtrabo  places  it  in  the  district  of  Psophis,  which 
stood  between  Bhamnus  and  Oropus,  and  which  was 
subsequently  an  Atdo  demns  (iz.  p.  399).  Livy 
calls  it  the  temple  of  Amphilochus  (ilv,  27),  who, 
we  know  from  Psusanias,  was  worxhipped  conjointly 
with  Amphiarans.  Livy  further  describes  it  as  a 
place  rendered  agreeable  by  fountains  and  rivers ; 
which  leads  one  to  look  for  it  at  one  of  two  torrents 
which  Join  the  sea  between  Skdla  and  Kalamo, 
which  ia  probably  the  ancient  Psophis.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these  torrents  is  distant  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Sbtla  ;  at  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth 
are  some  remains  of  antiqnity .  The  other  torrent  is 
about  three  miles  further  to  the  eastward  ;  on 
which,  at  a  mile  above  the  plain,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  This  place,  which  is  near  Kalamo, 
is  called  JUavro-DhiStii,  the  epithet  ifavro  (black) 
distinguishing  it  from  JDUlitri,  the  site  of  Delinm. 
The  distance  of  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  first- 
mentioned  torrent  agree  with  the  12  stadia  of 
Pausaniaa  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  inscriptions 
bare  been  fotmd  at  Mavro-Dhilun  and  Kalamo,  in 
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which  the  name  of  Ampliiaraus  occurs.  Dicnear- 
cbus  ({.  e.)  describes  the  road  from  Athens  to  Ornpus 
as  leading  through  bay-trees  (Sii  to^rlSvr)  and 
the  temple  of  Amphiarans.  Wordsworth  very  in- 
geniously conjectures  8i'  'A^iSmv  instead  of  Sub 
Sa^iSttr,  observing  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
topographer  would  have  described  a  route  of  about 
30  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Alliens  to 
Oropns,  by  telling  his  readers  that  it  passed  through 
"  bay-trees  and  a  temple."  Although  this  reading 
has  been  rejected  by  Leake,  it  is  admitted  into  the 
text  Of  Diraearohns  by  C.  Mailer.  (Leake,  Ifortkem 
Grteee,  vol.  iL  p. 444,  seq.,  Demi  nf  Attica,  p.  1 12, 
seq.;  Finlay,  Semarla  on  the  Topography  ofOropia 
taii  Diaeria,  in  TVatuactiotu  qf  the  Royal  Soaety 
of  LUarature,  1839,  pt  396,  seq. ;  Wordsworth, 
Alhmt  and  Attica,  p.  22,  aeq.) 

OKOSINES,  a  river  of  Thrace,  flowing  into  the 
Euxine.     (Plin.  iv.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORO'SPEDA  (ii  'OpifcnreSa,  Strab.  iii  p.  161, 
seq.),  called  by  Ptolemy  Ortospeda  ('OprdAVfto,  iu 
6.  §  21),  a  mountain  chain  in  Hispsnia  Tanacanen- 
ais,  the  direction  of  which  ia  described  under  Uis- 
PAKIA  [VoL  I.  p.  1086].  It  ia  only  necesaarj 
to  add  hero  the  following  particulars.  It  is  the 
highest  inland  mountain  ^  Spain  (11,000  feet),  at 
first  ve^  'ngged  and  bald,  but  beotnning  wooded  as 
it  approachea  the  sea  at  Calpe.  It  abounds  in  niver 
mines,  whence  we  find  part  of  it  called  Mons  Argen- 
tarius.  [Aroeittarius  Moxb.]  It  is  the  present 
chain  of  Sierra  del  Maado,  as  far  as  Sierra  da 
Alearez  and  Sierra  de  Honda.  [T.  U.  D.] 

O'RBEA.  1.  (O^^^a,  Ptol.  it  3.  §  14),  a  town 
of  the  Veniconee,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Bar- 
bara. Horsley  (_Srit.  Som.  p,  373)  identifies  it 
with  Orrock,  on  the  little  river  Oreaater  in  Fi/e- 
thire. 

2.  A  town  in  Hoeaia  Superior  (Ptol.  iii.  9. 
§5).  tT.H.D.] 

OSS  A,  a  monntun  with  a  bay,  on  the  east  coart 
of  Arabia,  without  the  straits  ol  the  Persian  Gulf. 
(Pliny,  vi.  28.  a.  38.)  Mr.  Forster  explains  the 
name  to  mean  literally  in  Arabic  "  the  transverse 
mountain."  He  adds:  "  Its  position  is  eSectually 
detennined  from  the  East  India  Company's  Chart, 
where,  about  a  third  of  a  degrve  south  of  Dsla,  a 
great  mountain,  at  right  angles  with  the  mountains 
of  Lima,  runs  right  down  to  the  sea,  while  at  its 
base  lies  the  port  of  Chorfakan."  (^Geog.  o/ Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  [G.  W.] 

OBSINUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Haeander,  fiowinj; 
in  a  north-western  direction,  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  main  river  a  few  miles  below  Antioch 
(Plin.  V.  29).  As  some  MSS,  of  Pliny  have  Mos- 
synus,  and  as  Hierocles  (p.  665)  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writers  (Notit.  EpiK.  Phryj.  Pac.  p.  27) 
speak  of  a  town  Mosyna  in  those  parts,  the  river  was 
probably  called  Hoeynns.  Its  modem  name  ia  said 
to  be  Bagitik,  that  is  the  river  described  by  Col. 
L«ake  (^nn  Minor,  p.  249)  as  descending  from 
Gheira  and  Karajatu.  [L.  S.] 

ORTACEA,  a  small  stream  of  Elyroais,  which 
Pliny  states  flowed  into  the  Pensian  Gulf ;  its  mouths 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  unfit  for  navigation 
by  the  mud  it  brought  down  (vi.  27.  s.  31).     [V.] 

ORTAGUREA.     [MaRohkia.] 

ORTHAGO'KIA  (OpfloT-opfa),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, of  which  coins  are  extanL  Pliny  (iv.  II. 
s.  18)  says  tliat  Ortaguiea  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Maroneia  ;  but  we  leara  from  an  ancient  geographer 
(Hudson,   Geogr.  Min.  voL  iv.  p.  42)  that  Ortha 
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pm  wu  the  incient  muiia  of  Stageui,  to  whieh 
aoeardicgly  thBOomiirauiigiwd.     (Eckliel,  ToL  ii. 

^7s.) 


ORTOSPANA. 


49T 


com  or  OSTBAQOBIA. 

ORTHE  COpfn),  a  t«nni  of  PerrluebU  in  Thw- 
alj,  mentiaaed  bj  Homer  (A  u.  739),  was  aaid  iif 
Stnbo  (is.  p.  440)  to  have  beoome  the  aenpoiii  ^ 
Phalanna  [PHALAHKa.j  It  ocean,  bowerer,  in 
the  lists  of  Pliny  (It.  9.  i.  16)  as  a  distinct  town 
from  PbalBona. 

ORTHO'SIA  COp0w7(a),  ■  town  of  Sjrria  men- 
tiooed  bj  Stnbo  and  Ptolemy,  near  the  rinr  Eleii- 
thems,  oontigsona  to  SimTn,  between  it  and  Tri- 
jKdi.  (Strab.  xA  p.  753;  PtoL  t.  15.  §  4.)  The 
former  makes  it  the  northern  extiemity  of  Phoe- 
nice,  Pelosinm  being  the  sootbera  (pL  756),  a 
distsnre,  according  to  Artemidonis,  of  3650  stadia 
(p.  760).  It  was  1 130  stsdia  soath  of  the  Orantes. 
(A.)  Ptolemy  plsoes  both  Simym  and  Orthosia 
aoadi  of  the  Eleatheras ;  bat  Stnbo  to  the  north  of 
it:  "  agreeable  whereonto,"  writes  Shaw,  "  we  still 
find,  npon  the  north  banks  of  this  rirer  (iVdAr-el- 
Beri),  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  city  in  a  district 
nsmed  Orfoeo.  In  Peatinget's  table,  also,  Or- 
thosia is  pbeed  30  miles  sooth  of  Antaradns  and  12 
miles  north  of  TripoU.  The  sitnatioD  of  it  is  like- 
wiss  farther  illostrated  by  a  medal  of  Antoniniu 
Pins,  struck  at  Orthosia,  npon  the  rererge  of  which 
we  bsT*  the  goddess  Astaite  treading  npon  a  rirer; 
ftr  this  dty  was  built  npon  a  rising  ground,  on  the 
aortbem  banks  of  the  rirer,  within  half  a  fnrlong 
ef  the  sea;  and  as  the  ragged  eminences  of  Mount 
Libanos  lie  at  a  small  distance,  in  a  parallel  with 
the  shore,  Orthosis  mnst  hare  been  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importsnce,  as  it  wonld  hare  hereby  the 
entire  eommand  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is) 
betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maritime  parte  of  Syria." 
(TrovtU,  p.  270,  271.)  The  difficulties  and  dis- 
erepaacies  of  andeat  anthon  are  well  stated  by 
Pooocke.  (Oitefraltaiu,  rol.  ii.  pp.  S04,  205,  notes 
d.  e.)  He  aasomes  the  Nahr  Kiiter  {or  the 
Elentbanis,  and  places  Orthosia  on  the  rirer  Aooor, 
between  Nahr  Kibeer  and  EUBtrd.  (ManHdrell, 
Jcuneg,  Uaivh  8.)  [G.  W.] 

ORTHO'SIA  ('OftOMria),  a  town  of  Caria,  not  &r 
liom  Alabanda,  on  the  Mt  bank  of  the  Maeander, 
and  qiparently  on  or  near  a  hill  of  the  same  name 
(Stiab.  xiT.  p.  650;  Plin.  zzxrii  25).  Near  .this 
town  the  Bhodians  gained  a  rictoiy  orer  the  Carians 
(Polyb. XXX.  5;  Lit.  xIt.  25;  eomp.  Ptol.r.  2.  §  19; 
Plin.  r.  29,  xxxrii.  9,  25;  Hiencl.  688).  The  an- 
cient remains  near  Karpmli  probably  mark  the  site 
of  Orthosia  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  234);  though 
otban,  regarding  them  as  belongbg  to  Alabanda, 
identi^  it  with  Dikem-tieer.  [L.  S.] 

ORTHU'KA  ('OpAwpa,  Ptd.  rii.  1.  §  91,  riiL 
27.  §  18),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
snla  of  Hindnstin,  deecribed  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Palace 
of  Sornax.  It  was  m  the  district  (^  the  Soietes, 
and  has  been  identified,  conjectnially,  by  Forbiger 
with  the  ptesent  Vtatw  or  Utaeow.  [V.] 

OBTONA  COpntry.  1.  An  ancient  dl^  of 
▼<«.  n. 


taligjn,  ritoaied  on  the  confines  of  the  Aeqnian 
tairitoiy.  It  is  twice  mentioned  dnring  the  wan  of 
theRomsns  with  the  latter  people:  first,  in  b.c.  481, 
when  we  are  distinctly  told  that  it  was  a  Latin  city, 
which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Aequiass 
(Lir.  ii.  43;  Dionys.  riii.  91);  and  again  in  B.a 
457,  when  the  Aeqnians,  by  a  sudden  attack,  took 
Corbio^  and,  after  putting  to  the  sword  the  Roman 
garrison  there,  made  themselres  mastera  of  Ortona 
also;  but  the  consul  Hontius  engaged  and  defeated 
them  on  Honnt  Algidns,  and  after  driring  them 
from  that  position,  recorered  posaeaeion  both  of 
Cartuo  and  Ortooa.  (Lir.  iiL  30;  Dionys.  x.  26.) 
From  theee  accounts  it  seems  clear  that  Ortona  was 
sitnated  somewhen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corbio 
and  Hoont  Algidns;  bat  we  hare  no  more  precise 
clue  to  its  position.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
kter  times,  snd  it  probably  ceased  to  exist  The 
name  is  much  comipted  in  both  the  passages  of 
Dionysiaa;  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  written  'Opoit, 
but  the  Vatican  MS.  has  'Op&ra  for  'Ofrim:  ia 
the  second  it  is  written  BifrriSiw.  It  is  rery  pn>> 
bable  that  the  Hottenses,  a  people  mentioiied  by 
Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  among  the  "popnli  Albenses," an 
the  inhabitants  of  Ortona;  aiid  it  is  possible,  as 
suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  *opru'tSH  (a  name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown),  who  are  found  in  Diooy- 
sins'slistofthe  thirty  citieeoftheLatmLesgne,  may 
be  also  the  same  peo]de.  (Dionys.  r.  61 ;  Niebnhr, 
rol.  a.  p.  18,  note.)  The  sites  which  bare  been 
assigned  to  Ortona  are  wholly  ooojactural. 

2.  (^OrtoHa  a  Mare),  a  considerable  town  of  tb* 
Frentani,  sitnated  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Adiiatie,  about 
midway  between  the  month  of  the  Atemns  (J'ei- 
cora)  snd  that  of  the  Sagrus  (Samj/ro).  sirsbo 
tells  US  that  it  was  the  prindpal  poet  of  the  Fren- 
tani  (r.  p.  242).  He  erroneously  pUces  it  &  of  the 
Sagrus;  bat  the  pssssge  is  eridently  ootrupt,  as  is 
one  in  which  be  speaks  of  Ortona  or  Hirf/nninm  (fyc 
the  lesding  is  uncertain)  as  a  resort  of  pintes. 
(Stnb.  L  a,  and  Kramer  ad  2ae.)  Ptolemy  oometly 
places  it  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  Aterens; 
though  he  erroneously  sssigns  it  to  the  PelignL 
Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the 
Frentani;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  one 
of  the  prindpal  places  poaseaeed  by  that  peojde. 
(Pfin.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  Ptol  iiL  I.  §  19.)  Some  in- 
scriptions bare  been  published  in  which  it  bears  the 
title  of  a  oolony,  but  these  an  of  dubioos  authen- 
ticity (see  Zacap,,  de  Colon,  p.  358,  note) :  it  is  not 
mentioned  ss  such  in  the  Liber  Ooloniarnm.  The 
Itineraries  phue  it  on  the  rosd  from  the  month  of  the 
Aterans  to  AnTsnnm(Z<iiiciaiio).  The  name  is  still 
retained  by  the  modem  town  of  Ortona ;  and  antiqui- 
ties found  on  the  spot  leare  no  doubt  that  it  ooenpiea 
the  same  dte  with  the  ancient  one.  (/tn.  jliitpi313; 
Tab.  Pent ;  Bonumelli,  roL  iii.  p.  67.)   [E.  H.  B.] 

OETOPLA  ('Ofn-mrAo,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  3;  Orto- 
puh^  Plin.  iii.  25),  a  town  of  the  Libnrni,  identi- 
fied with  Carlopago  or  Carlobago,  in  the  district  of 
tbe  MoHaeca,  when  several  Roman  remams  bat* 
been  found.  (Neigebanr,  Die  SudSlaeen,  jip.  325, 
228.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORTOSPANA  COfiTil<nrara,  Stnb.  xL  p.  514, 
XV.  p.  723;  Kifovpa  i)  mX  'Opriaraiia,  Ptol.  n.  18. 
§  5;  Amm.  Hare  xxiii.  6),  an  ancient  dty  of  Bae- 
triana,  which  then  ia  good  reason  for  supposing  is 
identical  with  the  modem  town  of  KiM.  The 
name  is  written  rariously  in  sncient  anthon  Orto- 
spana  or  Oitospanum ;  the  latter  is  the  ftim  adopted 
by  Pliny  (rL  17.  a.  21).    Three  prindpal  roods 
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OBTOSPKDA. 


1ii«iItiic  throDjIi  Bactrimiu  met  *t  this  plac«;  hence 
the  notioe  in  Stnbo  (L  e.)  of  the  4  '«  &i<iTpM> 
TpUSas.  Graknid  ht*  (a>  appetn  to  ni),  on  no 
ufSdent  gronnd,  identified  Ortoepena  irith  the  pre- 
■ent  Kcmdaiuir.  If  the  reeding  of  lome  of  the  MSS. 
of  Ptolemy  be  octrect,  Kiinl  may  be  a  ooiraption 
of  KiCetfW. 

It  ia  wtnthj  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  Ptolemy  (tL  18.  §  S)  mention  is  nude  of  a 
people  whom  he  calls   KatoKn-cu;   in  the  latest 
of  Mobbe  (Tanchnits,  184S)  the  name  is  changed 
to  BoXiroi.    It  is  not  improbable  that  Ptolraoy 
here  is  speaking  of  Kdbul,  as  Lassen  hss  ohaanred. 
(/aei,  AUerikimu.  nd.  i.  p.  29.)    The  three  roads 
may  be,  the  p«s  by  £amidit,  that  by  the  Smdi- 
lUA,uatbatlnaA«ihrabtaKiaim:  [V.] 
OBTOSPEDA.    [Obobpeda]. 
OBirGIA.    [Deloi] 
OBTT'OIA.   rSrsACun.] 
ORUDII  (rJt  ^OpMia  Ifn),  PtoL  TiL  1.  §§  35, 
S6),  a  chain  of  monntains  in  India  inba  Cnngem, 
which  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  aoorce  of  the 
rirer  Tynna  (now  Pmmou).     It  is  difficnlt  now  to 
identify  them  with  certainty,  bat  Foibiger  oosjee- 
torea  that  they  may  be  repnsanted  by  the  present 
JitUa-Udla.  [V.] 

OBYX.  [Awuou,  Vol.  I.  pi  19S,  a.] 
OSCA.  I.  fOffco,  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  68),  a  town  of 
the  Jlergetw  in  the  N.  of  Hispaiiia  Tarracanensis, 
on  the  Kwd  from  Tairaco  and  Ilerda  to  Caesaiv 
angnsta  (^Itin.  Ant  pp.  391,  451),  and  under  the 
jnijidiction  of  the  last-named  city.  Pliny  alone  (ill 
3.  s.  4)  places  the  Oscensea  in  Veedtania,  a  dis- 
trict mentioned  nowhere  else.  It  was  a  Soman 
oolcny,  and  had  a  mint.  We  learn  from  Platarch 
(Serf.  e.  14)  that  it  wis  a  large  town,  and  the  place 
where  Sertorins  died.  It  is  probably  the  town  called 
Deoecan  (lAfdo'inu')  by  Strabo,  in  an  apparently 
onrnpt  passage  (iiL  p.  161 ;  r.  Ukert,  toL  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  491.)  It  seems  to  hare  poesessed  silver  minee 
(lit.  sxzir.  10,  46,  zL  43),  nnless  the  "  argentnm 
Oacense  "  hare  mentioned  merely  refers  to  the  minted 
silrer  of  the  town.  Fktez,  howerer  (ifed.  Ii.  520), 
has  pointed  ont  the  impoesibility  of  one  place  sup- 
plying snob  vast  qnantitiee  of  minted  silTer  aa  we 
nod  recorded  in  ancient  writera  under  the  terms 
"  srgentom  Oscense,"  "  signatnm  Oacense  ; "  and  is 
of  opinion  that  Onense  in  theee  phrases  meana 
SjpoHuk,  by  a  connption  bora  the  national  name^ 
Ens-cara.  (C£  Case.  B.C.I  60;  Veil.  Pat.  iL 
SO.)  It  is  the  modem  Buaaa  m  Arragon.  (Florez, 
Bbd.  ii  f.  filS;  Seetini,  p.  176;  Hionnet,  L  p.  46, 
SnppL  i.  p.  92  ;  Huiiay's  Ecmdbook  qf  Spaiu, 
p.  448.) 

S.  A  town  of  the  Tnrdetsni  in  Hispaoia  Baatica, 
which  acme  hare  identified  with  ^uesoor,  bat 
which  Ukert  (toI.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  370)  thinks  must  be 
songhttotheW.  of  that  place.  (Ptd.  ii.  4.  §  12; 
nin.  ii.  1.  s.  3.)  The  pretended  coins  of  this  town 
an  not  gennine.  (Florez,  ifad,  {.  c. ;  Seetini,  p.  78 ; 
IGoDnet,  i.  p.  43,  SuppL  L  pi  40;  Seetini,  p.  78; 
XJkatfLe.)  [T.H.D.] 


oonr  OF  OSCA. 


OSCF. 

OSCEUL    [Lepohth-J 

OSCI  or  OPICI  (in  Greek  always  'Onm :  Oa 
original  form  of  the  name  was  Ofsccb,  which  was 
stiU  used  by  Ennins,  igt.  Fat  $.  v.  p.  198),  a  nation 
of  Central  Italy,  who  at  a  very  eariy  period  appear 
to  haTB  been  spread  over  a  coDsiderable  part  cf  the 
pemnsnla.  Su  far  as  we  can  ascertain  they  were  the 
original  oocnpants,  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  we 
hsTe  anything  like  a  definite  account,  of  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  from  Campania  and  the  borders  of 
Latium  to  the  Adriatic ;  while  on  the  &  they  ad- 
joined the  Oenotriana,  whom  there  is  good  reason  to 
regard  aa  a  Pehisgio  tribci  Throughout  this  extent 
they  were  snheeqaently  conqnerad  and  reduced  to 
sabjeotioQ  by  tribee  called  Sahinee  or  Sabdlians,  who 
issued  from  the  kfty  mountain  tracts  of  the  Apen- 
ninee  K.  of  the  territory  then  ooeniaed  by  the  Oacsna. 
The  relation  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Oacans 
is  very  obecure ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fanner 
were  comparatively  tew  in  number,  and  adopted  the 
language  of  the  conquered  people,  as  we  know  that 
the  Unguage  both  of  the  Gampanians  and  Samnity 
in  later  times  waa  Oscan.  (Liv.  x.  SO.)  Whether  it 
remained  unmixed,  or  had  been  modified  in  any 
degree  by  the  language  d  the  SabelliaBS,  which  was 
pnbshly  a  cognate  dialect,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  as  all  oar  »-»i«*i"g  mconments  of  the 
language  are  cf  a  date  long  snbeequent  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  caoquest  The  ethnical  affinitiea  of  the 
Oscana,  and  their  relations  to  the  Ssbdlian  snd  other 
racea  of  Central  Italy,  have  been  already  considered 
under  the  article  Italia  ;  it  only  remains  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  what  is  known  of  tin  Okcan 
langusgs. 

Kiebnhr  has  jusUy  nmarked  that  "the  Oaean 
language  is  by  no  mesns  an  inexjlieaUe  myateiy, 
like  the  Etniacan.'  Had  a  single  book  in  it  been 
preserved,  we  should  be  perfectiy  able  to  decipher  it 
oat  of  itself."  (Nieb.  vol.  L  p.  68.)  Even  irith  the 
limited  meaas  actually  at  oar  ccmmand  we  are  able 
in  great  part  to  transbte  the  extant  inscriptioDs  in 
this  language,  few  and  mostly  brief  aa  they  are ; 
and  though  the  meaning  of  many  words  remains 
uncertain  or  unknown,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at 
distinct  conclusions  conceming  the  general  chsracter 
and  affinities  of  the  language.  The  Oscan  waa 
closely  connected  with  the  Latin ;  not  merely  as  the 
Latin  was  with  the  Greek  snd  other  biaaohea  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  family,  as  oflshnota  firum 
the  same  original  stock,  but  as  cognate  and  nearly 
allied  dialects.  This  affinity  may  be  traced  thiongh- 
out  the  grsmmstieal  forma  and  inflections  of  the 
language  not  less  than  in  the  vocabnlary  of  singln 
words.  The  Latin  was,  however,  in  all  probability 
a  composite  hmgusge,  derived  from  a  oonibination  of 
this  Oscan  element  with  one  more  closely  akin  to 
the  Greek,  or  of  Pelssgic  origin  [Latioh,  p.  137]  ; 
while  the  Oscan  doubtless  represents  the  language  of 
Central  Italy  in  its  more  unmixed  form.  In  many 
esses  the  older  and  ruder  specimens  of  the  Latin 
retain  Oscan  forms,  which  were  hud  aside  in  the 
more  refined  stagea  of  the  language  :  each  ia  the 
termination  of  the  abUtive  in  d,  which  is  found  in 
the  Duilisn  and  other  old  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
appears  to  have  been  umversal  in  Oscan. 

The  few  noticee  of  Oscan  words  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Latin  writen,  as  Vano,  Festoa, 
&&,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  derived  from  extant 
inscriptions;  of  which  the  three  most  important  an : 
1.  the  Tabula  Baatina,  a  bronze  tablet  fimnd  in  the 
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naghbcoriiood  of  Baatia,  on  tba  boiden  of  Apulia 
and  Lacania,  and  which  lefeni  to  th«  municipal 
aAira  of  that  town ;  2.  the  Cippns  AMlanna,  n 
called  from  its  having  beoi  fimnd  at  Aliella  in  Cam- 
pania, and  containing  a  treaty  or  agreement  between 
the  two  neighbouring  citiea  of  NoU  and  Abella; 
and  3.  a  branie  tablet  leoentljr  discovered  in  the 
BHghbaarhood  of  AfHone  in  northern  Sanminm, 
containing  a  dedication  of  Tsrioos  sacred  oftringa. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  three  monnments  hare 
been  foond  in  nearij  the  moat  diataot  qnartars  of 
the  Oecan  territory.  By  the  assistance  of  the  na- 
merons  minor  inscriptions,  we  may  fix  pretty  deariy 
the  limits  within  which  the  langnage  was  spoken. 
They  include,  besidea  Campania  and  Samninm 
Ptoper,  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  and  Frentani,  and 
the  ntnlheni  part  of  Apolia.  No  inscripdons  in 
Oscan  have  been  (bond  in  Lncania  (except  imme- 
diately on  its  borders)  or  Bmttinm,  thoogh  it  is 
probable  that  in  both  of  theae  coontries  the  Sabellian 
oonqnerofs  introdnced  the  Oscan  language,  or  one 
closely  connected  with  it;  and  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Festos  that  the  Bruttians  spoke  Oreak  imd 
Onm.  (Feet  p.  3S,  H.)  We  learn  also  with  cer- 
tain^ that  not  only  the  Tsmaonlar,  hot  oven  ths 
official,  nsa  of  the  Oscan  langnage  ccntinned  in 
Central  Italy  long  after  the  Boman  eonqoeat  Indeed 
ftw,  if  soy,  of  the  extant  inscriptians  date  from  an 
eariieT  period.  The  comic  poet  Titinins  allndea  to 
it  as  a  dialect  still  in  commcn  use  in  his  time,  aboat 
B. c.  170.  (FesL  «. e.  Opiam,  p.  189.)  Thigooina 
stnwk  by  the  Samuitss  and  their  allies  daring  ths 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90—88)  bars  Oscan  inscription ; 
bat  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  close  of  that  contest 
sad  the  general  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
Bonan  franefaiae,  Latin  became  nnivenal  as  the 
official  hagnage  of  Italy.  Oscan,  however,  most 
have  cootinned  to  be  spoiken,  not  only  in  the  men 
seeloded  nxmntsin  districts,  but  even  in  the  towns, 
in  Campania  at  least,  until  a  much  later  period ;  as 
ws  find  at  Pompeii  inscripticos  rudely  scratched  or 
punted  on  the  walls,  which  tram  their  hasty  axe- 
cation  and  temporary  oharaater  cannot  be  supposed 
t*  have  csdsted  long  befis*  ths  destruction  of  the 
city  in  A.  D.  79. 

(Ccnoeming  the  ramains  of  tin  Oscan  langnage 
sss  lAxnmseo,  UiUer-ftaludiat  Diahttt,  4to.  Leip- 
zig, 1850;  Seme,  Pkilologaeha  Abhtmdltmgeit, 
6vo.  Berlin,  1839  ;  snd  Donaldson,  VarrauaiKu, 
Jip.  104—138.) 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  Oacans  having  any 
literature,  properly  so  called ;  bat  it  was  certainly 
£ram  them  that  the  Bomans  derived  the  dramatio 
entartainments  called  AteUaiiaa,  a  kind  «f  rode 
fiures,  probably  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  perfiumancea  of  PaldnsUoy  stall  so  popular  at 
Ksples  and  in  its  neigbboarhood.  When  thaee  were 
tramplanWd  to  Borne  they  wen  naturally  rendered 
into  Latin ;  but  thoogh  Strabo  is  probably  mistaken 
in  speaking  of  the  Fabolae  Atelluiae  of  his  day  as 
atin  performed  at  Same  in  Oscan,  it  is  very  natural 
to  suppose  that  thay  were  still  so  exhibited  in  Cam- 
pania as  long  ss  ibe  Oscan  language  cootinned  in 
common  nse  in  that  coontiy.  (Stoab.  v.  p.  333; 
ecpceiuing  the  Fabolae  Atellanae  see  Mommsen, 
I.  e.  f.  118 ;  Bemhardy,  Bomuohe  LUeratm;  p. 
378,  &e.;    Monk,   de  Fatnlii  AteUanii,  Lips. 

1840.)    [E.H.B.] 

OSCIKEIDlf,  a  name  which  appears  in  the  Je- 
nisalflm  Itin.  en  the  road  from  Vasatae  (Bant)  to 
Slnsa  (Sami).   [Coano;  Elubazss.]    The  oidsr 
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of  Dames  is  Vaaatae,  Tree  Ariratea,  Oadnonm,  Sat- 
tiom  or  Sotiam,  and  Elusa.  Oedneium  is  marked  at 
the  distance  vifi.  from  the  two  places  between  which 
it  lies.  D'Anville  finds  on  this  read  a  place  named 
£tqma,  irtiich  in  name  and  positioa  agrees  prettr 
well  with  the  Oscinetum  of  the  Itin.  [G.  L.] 

OSEWATKS  COnplm,s),  a  tribe  of  PannenU 
Superior,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dravus; 
bat  nothing  is  biown  about  them  but  their  name. 
(PtoL  iL  15.  §  2 ;  PUn.  iii.  28.)  [L.  &] 

OSI,  a  Gennan  tribe  menticoed  only  by  Tacitna 
(ffern.  28,  43),  as  dwelling  bi^ond  the  Qnadi,  in  a 
woody  and  moantainons  country.  But  their  national 
costoms,  ss  well  as  their  language,  wan  those  of  tba 
Pannonians.  They  were,  moreover,  tributary  to  the  ' 
<>udi  and  Sannataa.  The  exact  districts  they  in- 
hsbitsd  cannot  be  determined,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  they  had  migrated  into  Germany  from  Pan- 
nonia,  or  whether  they  were  an  ancient  remnant  of 
Pannoniaas  in  thoae  districts.  [L.  S.] 

OSIANA,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Cappadocia,  be- 
tween the  river  Halys  and  lake  Tatta,  on  the  road 
from  Ancyra  to  Caeaarea  (/t  ^nt  p.  206).  Iti 
site  must  probably  be  looked  fir  in  the  diatriet  d 
Jimrhup  or  Urgyb.  fL.  S.1 

OSISMI  at  OSrSMir  QCKiifffuaC),  a  Celtic  people 
who  joined  the  Veneti  in  the  war  against  Ckieear, 
B.  a  66.  (B.  0.  m.  9.)  There  is  nothing  in 
Caesar  which  shows  their  pceition  further  than  thii, 
that  they  were  in  the  peninaula  of  Bntagne. 
Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  5)  makea  them  extend  aa  bi 
sooth  as  the  Oobaeum  headUnd,  and  he  names  Vor- 
ganiom  as  their  chief  city.  [Gobabdm.]  If  we 
accept  the  authority  of  Mela,  who  says  (ilL  6)  that 
the  island  Sena  {Sein)  is  opposite  to  the  shares  of 
the  Osismii,  this  will  help  us  to  determine  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Osismii,  and  will  cmfiim  ths 
conjecture  of  Gobaeum  being  the  headland  called 
SazPoinle,  which  is  opposite  to  the  small  island 
Seta,  or  as  it  is  improperly  called  lile  daSainlB;  or 
being  somewhere  near  that  headhmd.  In  another 
passage  (UL  2)  Mela  makes  the  great  bend  of  ths 
west  coast  of  Gallia  commence  where  the  limita  of 
the  Osismii  end:  "  ah  illis  eoim  itemm  adseptentri- 
ones  fiens  littomm  leanicit,  pertanetque  ad  ultilhos 
Gallicanun  gantimn  HbtinoeL"  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
describes  this  great  peninsnhi  of  Bretagiu  thus: 
"  Gallia  Lngdonansis  contains  a  considenible  penin. 
snia,  which  runs  out  into  the  ocean  with  a  circuit  of 
635  milee,  beginning  from  the  border  of  the  Osismii, 
the  neck  being  ISS  miles  in  width:  south  of  it  are 
the  Nannetee."  It  is  plain  then  that  Pliny  placed 
the  Osismii  along  the  north  coast  of  Bretagiie, 
and  there  is  HeU's  authority  for  placing  them  on  the 
west  coast  ef  the  psninsnla.  Theneek  ofthe  penio- 
suk  which  PKny  deaoribes,  may  be  determined  by  a 
line  drawn  fiem  the  bay  of  SI  Bntue  on  the  north 
to  LorieHt  on  the  south,  or  rather  to  some  of  the 
bays  east  of  it,  or  Aforbihan.  It  seems  a  fiur  con- 
cluaiou,  that  the  Osismii  occnpied  a  hug*  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Avto^ne;  or  as  Strabo  (iv.p.  196)  says : 
"  Next  to  the  Veneti  are  the  Oeinnii,  whom  Pytheas 
calls  Timii,  who  dwell  in  a  peninstda  which  runs 
out  considenibly  into  the  ocean,  but  not  so  &r  as 
Pytheas  says  and  those  who  believe  him."  He  does 
not  tell  ns  how  fsr  Pytheas  aaid  that  the  ponin^l^ 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  but  if  we  had  F>theas'  words, 
we  might  find  that  he  knew  something  about  it. 
Tlieooaclnsion  of  D'Anville  is  justified  by  the  ancient 
authorities.  He  says:  "  It  seems  that  it  has  been 
agreed  up  to  the  present  time  to  limit  the  territory 
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of  the  OrianS  to  (ha  Darthem  oout  of  BotM  Bn- 
tcyne,  though  than  are  the  atrongoat  raaaona  far 
thinkdng  that  the^  oocnpted  the  extmnity  of  the 
same  contment  u  all  ita  breadth  and  that  the  dioceae 
of  Quimper  waa  a  part  of  the  tarritoiy  as  well  aa  the 
dioceae  of  Lion.'  D'Anrille  ohaenrea  that  there  ia 
no  part  of  andent  Gaol  the  geogiaphj  of  which  ia 
more  obacnre.  [G.  L.] 

O'SMIDA  QOviiOa,  Scfl  p.  18),  a  diatrict  of 
Crete,  which  Mr.  Paahkjr's  map  plaeea  at  the 
aoarcea  of  the  MegOo-pHtmio.  (U8ck,  Krtia,  toL 
>.p.  396.)  [E.B.J.] 

(XSPHAGUS,  a  branch  of  the  rirer  Erigon,  in 
LjDceatis,  npon  which  the  oonaul  Snlpidoa  pitched 
hia  Dunp  in  the  campaign  of  b.  a  SOO  (LIt.  zzzi. 
S9) ;  peihapa  the  aame  aa  the  Sehamibm,  an 
afflnant  of  the  Erigon,  which  &lla  into  it  to  the  N. 
offjioSi  rE.B.J.] 

OSQDIDATES^  ooa  of  the  peopka  of  Aqnitania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (ir.  19).  Ha  mentions  Osqoi- 
datea  Uontani  and  Oaqnidatea  Campeatrea,  bat  he 
ennmerateemany  names  between  the  two,  fnxn  which 
we  may  oonclnde  that  the  Campeatrea  did  not  border 
on  the  Montani,fir  if  they  had,  it  ia  probable  that  he 
woald  hsTa  ennmeiated  the  Oampeabea  immediately 
after  the  Montani  instead  of  placing  between  them 
the  namea  of  eleven  peoplea.  Beaide  this,  we  most 
look  for  the  Hootani  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Fyreneea,  and  the  Campea- 
trea in  the  low  countiy  of  Aqnitania.  There  are  no 
meana  for  determining  the  poeition  of  either  the 
Uontani  or  the  Campestres,  except  from  the  reaem- 
blanee  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  names  in 
this  part  of  Oallia,  which  resemblance  ia  often  veiy 
great  Thna  lyAnviUe  snppoaes  that  the  Osqnidatea 
Montani  may  have  oocnpied  the  valley  of  Oucm, 
which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneea  to 
Obron,  on  a  branch  of  the  Adour.  Thia  is  pro- 
bable enongh,  but  his  attempt  to  find  a  position  for 
the  Campeatrea  ia  onsnccessfaL  [6.  L.] 

OSBBOE'NE,  a  amall  district  in  the  MW.  corner 
of  Hesmntamia  (taken  in  its  moat  extended  aense), 
which  there  is  aome  reaaon  for  snppoaing  would  be 
more  correctly  written  Orrhoene.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  writer  earlier  than  the  timea  of  the  Aiito- 
ninea,  and  is  not  therefore  mentioned  by  either 
Stiabo  or  Ptolemy.  Prooopins  states  that  it  de- 
rived ita  name  finxn  a  certain  Osroea,  who  ruled 
there  in  ftnner  timea  (Pen.  i.  17);  and  Dion  Cas- 
aiua  deckrea  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  be- 
tasyed  the  Bonaiv  army  under  Crassos  waa  Abgams 
the  Osroenian  (xL  19;  see  for  the  same  name,  Uviii. 
18,  and  IxxviL  IS.)  Again,  Herodian  calls  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  thoae  parts  Osroeni  (iii.  9,  iv. 
7,  vii.  1),  Ammianiu  writes  the  name  Oadroene 
(zir.  3,  8,  zziv.  I).  The  name  prevailed  in  the 
ooontary  aa  late  aa  the  seventh  oentnry.  (Hierocl. 
p.  713.)  In  the  Motitia  Imperat.  Osraene  was 
placed  tmder  a  "  Piaeees  Proriociae,''  and  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  inclnded  in  Meaopotamia, 
aometimea  kept  separate  from  it.  (See  Jnatinian, 
Notit  cit.  §  11 ;  Joan.  Malalaa,  xi.  p.  374,  ed. 
Bonn;  Koris.  de  Epoch,  ii.  p.  110.)  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  conect  form  of  the  name  is  Orrhoene ; 
and  that  this  is  connected  with  the  Marmiofpa  of 
Isidorna.  (Stal/im.  Parih.  1.;  and  see  Dion,  IzriiL  2, 
for  the  name  of  Uamrns,  a  chief  of  the  Meaopotamian 
Araba,  who  gave  himaelf  up  to  Trajan.)  Not  im- 
poaeibiy,  the  Omroa  of  Pliny  may  refer  to  the  aame 
district.  (tL  30,  119.)     [Eduba.]  [V.] 

0S8A  ('Oevo,  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  15),  a  town  of  the 


0S8ET. 

Biaaltae,  which,  before  the  amiazaiioD  of  Biaaltim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  from  the  fact  of  ita  pos- 
sessing an  aatooomoua  coinage.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p. 
73.)  It  haa  been  identified  with  SokU,  a  large  vU- 
lage  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Nigrita  mountain,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  are  found  on  the  surrounding 
heighta.  Another  ancient  site  at  Lalhtaia,  oo  the 
N.  ned  from  Serrit  to  SalonUd,  has  also  clums  to 
be  oonaidered  the  lepreseoUtive  of  Osaa.  (Leakey 
iVord.  drMoe,  ToL  iiL  pp.  313,  233.)      [E.B.J.] 


coiK  or  oasju 

OSSA  C'Oo-aa),  a  lofty  monntain  in  Theasaly  on 
the  coaat  of  Magnesia,  separated  from  Olympua  only 
by  the  narrow  vale  of  Temps.  Hence  it  waa  sap- 
posed  by  the  ancients  that  these  monntaina  were 
once  united,  and  had  been  separated  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Herod,  vit  129;  Strsb.  ix.  pp.  430,  44S; 
Lucan,  vi.  347 ;  Claudian,  SapL  Pnurp.  ii.  183.) 
Oesa  is  conical  in  form  and  has  only  one  aammit. 
Polybins  mentions  it  as  one  of  tlie  highest  monn- 
taina in  Greece  (xxziv.  10);  bat  it  ia  conaidersUy 
lower  than  Olympus,  and  according  to  Ovid  even 
lower  than  Pelion.  (Ov.  Fait.  in.  441.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dodwell,  who  speaks,  however,  only  from 
conjecture,  Osaa  ia  about  5000  feet  high.  To  the 
south  of  Oasa  riaes  Mt.  Pelion,  and  the  laat  fiilb  of 
the  two  mountains  are  united  by  a  low  ridge. 
(Herod.  viL  129.)  Olympns,  Ossa,  and  Pelion 
differ  greatly  in  character;  and  the  oonical  peak, 
Btsnding  between  the  other  two,  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  broad  majesty  of  Olympua,  and  the  ex- 
tended outline  of  PeBoo.  The  lengtli  of  Ossa  ahmg 
the  coast  is  said  by  Strsbo  to  be  80  stadia  (ix.  p. 
443).  It  ia  hardly  neoeasary  to  allude  to  the 
passages  in  the  poets,  in  which  Ossa  is  mentioned, 
along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  war  of  the 
giants  and  the  gods.  (Horn.  OdL  zi.  312 ;  Virg.  Gaorg. 
i.  282,  &c.)  The  modem  name  of  Ossa  ia  Ktuavo, 
(Holland,  TraveU,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  S,  95;  Dodwell, 
Claukal  Tour,  voL  iL  p.  106;  Leake,  Norikem 
Gneet,  vol.  i.  p.  434,  vol.  iv.  pf.  41 1,  513;  M^ 
ziires,  Mfmeirt  tor  la  POiiM  et  tOna,  Paris, 
1853.) 

2.  A  monntain  in  Bia  near  Olympis.  [VoL  L 
p.  817,  b.} 

OSSADIAE  COo-iriUuu),  a  peopk)  who  dwdt  m 
the  PcagcSi  along  the  banks  of  the  Acesinea  (CA»- 
fkfi),  and  who  surrendered  themselves  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  conquest  of  the  Malli  (Mtiltm). 
(Anian,viI5.)  [V.] 

OSSABEIIE  QOvmfno^i,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  9 ;  Tea- 
mifitirlt,  Interp.'),  a  canton  of  Armenia  ntuat«d 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cyrus.  St.  Martin 
{^Mim.  lur  F  Armaue,  voL  i.  p.  81)  ia  of  opinion 
tliat  it  may  be  the  aama  aa  the  Goqasikb  of 
Strabo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OSSET,  also  called  Julia  Constantia  (Plin.  iii.  S), 
a  town  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Baetia,  and  oppoeite  to  Hispalia.  It  is  probably  ib» 
modem  S.  Juan  de  UfaraiAe,  near  CaiUilo  de  la 
Cunta,  when  there  are  some    Botnaa  remaina. 
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OSSIGERDA. 

(Flora,  fjp.  S  iz.  p.  106,  Ifed.  iL  p.  538;  Kion- 
Mt,  L  fL  25;  Sectini,  JfadL  /q).  p.  79.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


cocr  or  ossbt. 

OSSIGERDA  or  OSICERDA  (  Oaucipta,  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  63),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonenaia.  It  wu  a  mnnicipiom  in  the  jnriadiction 
of  Caesanngnsta.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  a.  4,  who  calls 
the  inhabitants  Oasigerdenses.)  It  had  a  mint 
(Flora,  Med.  iL  p.  533,  iii.  p.  109  ;  Hionnet,  i. 
p.  47,  SappL  i.  p.  95 ;  Sestini,  p.  177.)  Ukert 
(ToL'ii.  pt.  1.  p.  417)  identifies  it  with  Otiera,  near 
SaragoiMa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSIGI  LACOmCUH,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Bref«iii«  Baetica,  at  the  place  where  the  Baetis 
esterg  that  eonntrj  (Plin.  iii.  3);  now  Afarqim, 
when  there  are  Roman  mins  and  inscriptions.  (Flo- 
res,  Ftp.  S.  xu.  367,  T.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSOIiOBA  ('O<rff((yo«a,  Ptol.  u.  S.  §3),  s 
town  of  the  Tordetani  in  Lusitaoia,  between  the 
rirers  Ta^s  and  Anas,  on  the  road  from  Esuris  to 
Ebora  and  Paz  Jnlia.  {/tin.  Ant.  pp.  418,  426.) 
[LusTTAMiA,  p.  220,  a.]  It  is  the  same  town 
mentiooed  hj  Strabo  in  a  corrupt  passage  (iiL  p. 
U3),byMeU(iiL  l.§6),  Pliny  (iv. 21. s-S.-!), and 
others.  Commonly  identified  with  Ettoi/,  lying  a 
little  H.  of  Faav,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sihet, 
where  Roman  mim  and  inscriptions  are  still  found. 
One  of  the  latter  has  kebp.  ossoh.  (Ukert,  toL  iL 
pt  1.  p.  887.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTECDES  COoTfiiStis),  a  small  ishind  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
W.  of  the  Aeolian  Islands.  Diodorus  tells  ns  that  it 
derived  its  name  (the  Bone  Island)  from  the  circnm. 
stance  of  the  Carthaginians  having  on  one  occasion 
got  rid  of  a  body  of  6000  turbulent  and  disafiected 
mercenaries  by  landing  them  on  this  island,  which 
was  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  leaving  them  there 
to  perish.  (Diod.  t.  11).  He  describes  it  as  situated 
in  the  open  sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Lipaiaean  or 
Aeolian  Islands ;  a  description  which  applies  only  to 
the  isUnd  now  called  Uttiea.  The  difficulty  is,  that 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  distinguish  UerncA  (Oi- 
arUa)  feim  Osteodes,  as  if  they  were  two  separate 
isUnds  (Plin.  iu.  8.  s.  14;  FtoL  iii.  4.  §  17).  The 
former  writer  says,  "  a  Solunte  Izzr.  M.  Osteodes, 
contraqus  Paropnos  Ustica."  Bat  as  there  is  in 
fact  but  one  island  in  the  open  sea  W.  of  the  Lipari 
ItiaiuU  (all  of  which  are  clearly  identified),  it  seems 
certain  that  this  must  have  been  the  Oateodes  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  afterwards  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Ustica,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  two  names 
led  the  geographeti  to  suppose  they  were  two  distinct 
islands.  Mela  does  not  mention  Ustica,  but  notices 
Osteodes,  which  be  reckons  one  of  the  Aeolian  group; 
and  its  name  is  found  also  (cormptly  written  Ostodit) 
in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a  manner  that  aSbrds  no  real 
clue  to  its  position.     (HeL  ii.  7.  §  18;  Tab.PeuL) 

Ustica  ia  an  island  of  volcanic  origin,  about 
10  miles  io  ciienniferaiGe,  and  is  situated  about 
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40  milea  K.  of  the  C<fo  di  Gatto  near  Paltnno,  and 
60  miles  W.  of  A.Uaidi,  the  westernmost  of  the 
L^xeri  Itlandt.  It  is  at  this  day  well  inhabited, 
and  existing  remains  show  that  it  most  hare  been 
so  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  also.  (Smyth's  Sici^, 
p.  279.)  [E-H.  B.] 

O'STIA  COerla:  £<%■  Ostiensis:  Oitia),  a  city 
of  Latium,  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  from 
which  position  it  derived  its  name.  It  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  16  miles  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the  name 
of  Via  Ostiensis.  (Itm.  Atit.  p.  801.)  All  sn- 
cient  writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  founded  by 
the  Roman  lung  Ancns  Marcins ;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  it  always  retained  the  position  of  a 
colony  of  Rome,  and  was  at  no  period  independent. 
From  its  position,  indeed,  it  naturally  became  the 
port  of  Rome,  and  was  essential  to  that  city,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  naval  sn- 
premacy  which  it  had  established  before  the  does  of 
the  regal  period,  but  for  securing  its  supplies  of 
com  and  other  imported  produce  which  was  carried 
Dp  the  Tiber.  Ancns  Uarcins  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablished salt-works  on  the  site,  which  for  a  long 
time  continued  to  supply  both  Rome  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  country  in  the  interior  with  that  ne- 
cessary article.  (Liv.  i.  S3;  Dionys.  iii.  44;  Cic 
de  Rif.  iL  3,  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  232;  Flor.  L  4; 
Eutrop.  i  5;  Festp.  197.)  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  die  importance  of  Oatia  must  have  continued 
to  increase  with  the  growing  prosperity  and  power 
of  Rome;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history  until  the  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.  At  that  time  it  appwrs  as 
a  commercial  and  naval  station  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; and  was  not  only  the  port  to  which  the 
com  from  Sicily  end  Sardinia  was  brought  for  the 
supply  of  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  field,  but  was  the  permanent  station 
of  a  Roman  fleet,  for  the  protection  both  of  the 
capital,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Italy, 
(Liv.  xxii.  11,37, 57,xaiii.38,zxv.  20,zzvii.22.) 
It  was  at  this  time  still  reckoned  one  of  the  "  colo- 
nise maritimae,''  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  im- 
portance in  relation  to  Rome,  it  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges ;  so  that  in  B.  a  207,  when  the  other  maritime 
colonies  endeavoured  to  establish  a  claim  to  ex- 
emption from  levies  for  military  service,  this  was 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  Ostia  and  Antium ;  thk 
citizens  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
be  constanUy  present  as  a  garrison  within  their  own 
walls.  (Liv.  xxvii.  38.)  On  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion (s.  c.  191)  they  attempted  to  extend  this  ex- 
emption to  the  naval  service  also;  but  their  claim 
waa  at  once  disallowed  by  the  senate.  {Ji.  xxxvi. 
3.)  Even  after  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Ostia  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  the  usual  station  of  a  Roman 
fleet:  and  in  b.  c.  67  it  was  there  that  a  squadron, 
which  had  been  assembled  for  the  repression  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  was  attacked  by  the  pirates  them- 
selves, sod  the  ships  either  destroyed  or  taken. 
{Cie  pro  Leg.  Mttnil.  12;  Dion  Cass.  xzxvL  5.) 
Otitis  itself  also  suffered  severely  daring  the 
civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  having  been  taken 
by  the  hitter  in  b.  c.  87,  and  given  up  to  plunder 
and  devastation  by  his  soldiers.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L 
67;  Liv.  Spit  Ixxix;  Oros.  T.  19)  Flor.  UL  21. 

§12) 

But  its  position  at  the  moutb  of  tfa«  Tiber,  as  the 
port  of  Rome,  secured  it  from  decay:  and  so  im- 
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pntuit  wai  the  tnda  of  OrtUbeoomt,  MpeaalljOD 
■ooonnt  of  the  snppliea  of  ooni  which  It  farnUbed  to 
the  npitsl,  thmt  itwu  nude  the  place  cfnndenee  of 
one  of  the  four  qnieaton  of  Itilj,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  "  prorinciae  qoaeatoriae"  into  irhich  that 
eooatrj  was  dJTidad.  (Cic  pro  Muren.  6,  pro  Seit. 
17  ;  Saet  CltauL  24.)  Bat  the  incnaaing  com- 
mene  of  Ostia  rendered  ita  natural  diaadrantagea 
aa  a  port  only  the  more  eeoaible;  and  there  can  be 
little  doabt  that  thoee  diaadrantagea  wen  them- 
■elTta  oontinoally  increasing.  It  had  beeo  origin- 
ally foonded,  aa  we  are  expreasljr  told,  doee  to  the 
month  cf  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  ia  now  distant 
above  three  miles ;  and  the  proceia  cf  allnrial  depo> 
■itioa,  which  haa  wrooght  thia  change,  has  been 
nndonbtedly  going  on  throoghont  the  intemning 
period.  Hence  Strabo  deacribea  in  strong  terms  the 
diaadvantagee  of  Ostia  in  hia  daj,  and  calls  it  "  a 
eit7  withoat  a  port,  on  account  of  the  alluTial  depo- 
aita  continnallj  brought  down  by  the  Tiber,  which 
compelled  the  larger  dasa  of  reasela  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  at  great  risk,  while 
their  cargoes  were  unloaded  into  boats  or  barges,  hj 
which  tbej  were  carried  up  the  rirer  to  Borne. 
Other  nssels  were  themaelres  towed  up  the  Tiber, 
after  thej  had  been  lightened  by  discharging  a  part 
of  their  cargoes."  (Suab.  v.pp.231, 232.)  Diony- 
aius  gires  a  more  faTourable  view,  but  which  does 
not  substantially  differ  fix>m  the  preceding  account. 
(Dionya.  iii.  44.)  These  evils  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  among  the 
projecta  ascribed  to  him,  was  one  for  fanning  an 
artificial  port  or  baain  at  Ostia  (Plut.  Caa.  58): 
bat  this  was  neglected  by  his  SDOoeaaoii,  until  the 


OSTIA. 

mcnadng  diffienKy  rf  supplying  Bome  with  ooni 
oompelled  CUodins  to  nndartaks  the  wotfc. 

That  emperor,  instead  of  attempting  to  cleanse 
and  restore  the  original  port  of  Ostia  at  the  month 
of  the  Tiber,  determined  on  the  construction  of  aa 
entirely  new  basin,  which  was  excavated  in  the  sea- 
shore about  two  milee  to  the  M.  of  Ostia,  and  which 
waa  made  to  communicate  with  the  river  by  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canaL  This  port  was  protected  and 
enlarged  by  two  molea  projecting  out  into  the  sea,  bo 
aa  to  enclose  an  eitensive  apace,  while  in  the  interval 
between  them  a  breakwater  or  artificial  island  was 
thrown  np,  crowned  by  a  lighthouse.  (Dion  Cass. 
U.  11 ;  Snet.  Claud.  20;  Flin.  U.  6,  xvi.  40.  s.  76; 
Juv.  xii.  75 — e  I.)  This  great  work  waa  called  the 
PoBTOT  Auousn,  on  whi<£  acooont  its  oonstmctioii, 
or  at  least  commencement,  is  by  some  writers  r^ 
failed  to  the  emperor  Augustus ;  but  there  is  no  aa- 
thcrity  for  this ;  and  Dion  Cassias  distinctly  asaigivi 
the  commencement  aa  well  as  oampletum  of  it  to 
Claudius.  Hero,  however,  appears  to  have  pat  th« 
finishing  hand  to  the  work,  and  in  conseqoenca 
struck  ooina  on  which  he  claims  it  for  his  own. 
(Eckhel,  roL  vi.  p.  276.)  After  this  it  wsa  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Trajan,  who  added  an  inner 
basin  or  dock,  of  a  hexagonal  form,  snmanded  with 
quays  and  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  fur  msga- 
sines  and  storehouses.  This  port  wss  called  by  him 
POBTUS  Tbajasi;  and  hence  we  afterwards  meet  in 
intcriptions  with  the  "  Portus  Augusta  et  Tiajsni," 
and  sometimee  "  Poctos  ntarque  *  in  the  same  senae. 
(Juv.  {.  &,  et  SchoL  ad  loe. ;  Gmter,  Inter,  p.  SOS. 
10,  p.  44U.  3.)  At  the  same  time  he  enlaijgad  or 
repaired  the  artificial  duumel  aC  oommonicatioo  with 
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A  A.  Hiln  disnael  of  the  Tiber. 

B.  Blfht  arm  of  ditto,  the  Fossa  Traiana,  now 

caUed  Fhimieimo. 

C.  Wswif  Morftp,  drv  bed  of  andeot  course  of  the 

Tttnr. 


,  Modem  vUlsae  atOiUt. 
inclenl 


D. 

B.  Rulni  or  ancient  OtU». 

F.  PoRui  Anguitl. 

G.  Portus  Trslaol. 
H.  Insula  Sscra. 
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OSTIA. 
tlw  Tibar,  wUdi  vow  anumed  the  same  of  Foau 
Trajava,  and  is  nndonbtedlj  the  aame  which  still 
exists  nnder  the  name  of  Fwmidmo,  and  forma  the 
right  ami  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  separatee 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  abore  the  site  of  Ostia. 

The  new  port  thos  ooostncted  soon  gate  rise  to 
the  gnnrth  of  a  new  town  aronnd  it,  which  was 
geoerall;  known  by  the  name  of  Pobtcb  OsnKXBis, 
sometimes  alao  Portus  Uibis  or  Portos  Bomae,  bnt 
nue  fieqnentlj,  at  least  in  later  times,  simply 
PoKTUB.  It  seems  to  bars  been  designed  more  par- 
ticolaiif  fiir  the  importation  of  ootn  for  the  snpfdj 
vl  the  capital,  an  object  of  which  the  importance 
became  ielt  more  and  mors,  as  the  popolaticn  of 
Borne  continued  to  increase,  while  it  became  more 
absidntalj  dependent  upon  fonign  nndooe.  The 
adjoining  district  on  the  right  bank  <£  the  Tiber 
was  portioned  oat  among  a  body  of  colonists  before 
the  time  of  Trajan  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  SSS) ;  and  a  new 
line  of  read  was  eonstmcted  akog  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  fma  Borne  to  the  new  port,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Via  Portuensia.  In  the  reign  of 
Conatantine  the  city  of  Pcrtns  was  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see  (Anastas.  Vit.  SUvetlr.  34) ;  and  the 
same  emperor  snrronnded  it  with  strong  walls  and 
towera,  which  are  still  in  eonaidsrable  part  extant 

Meanwhile  Ostia  itself  was  fiu  ban  sinking  mto 
decay.  Bepeated  notices  of  it  daring  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Boman  Empire  show  it  to  have  been 
still  a  flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  successive 
onperors  coDCorred  in  improving  it  and  adorning  it 
with  poblic  buildings.  It  was  particularly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  Hadiian  (Grater,  /nser.  p.  S49.  7) 
and  Septimiua  Severus,  numerous  inscriptions  in 
honoor  of  whom  have  been  discovered  among  its 
rains.  (ITibby,  SiiUonri,  vol.  il  pp.  434,  468.) 
Anrelian,  also,  we  are  told,  adorned  it  with  a  Forum, 
which  b«e  his  name,  and  which  was  decorated  by 
his  saccessor  Tacitus  with  100  columns  of  Numidio 
marble.  (Vopisc  AartL  46 ;  Too.  10.)  Ths  exist- 
ing ranains  confirm  the  inference  which  we  should 
d»w  finm  these  acoonnts,  and  show  that  Ostia  must 
have  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town  till  towards 
the  dose  rf  the  Boman  Empre,  and  far  saperior  in 
the  number  and  splendour  OS  its  public  buildings  to 
the  nsaghbooring  town  of  Portus.  Bnt  the  security 
of  the  latter  tJaca,  which  wss  well  fortified,  while 
Ostia  was  wholly  unprotsoted  by  walls  (Prooop. 
S.  G.  L  36),  most  have  oontribnted  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Partus ;  snd  the  artificial  port  seems  to 
have  obtained  an  increasing  pnfsrence  over  the 
natursl  month  of  the  Tiber.  Butilius  aays  that  in 
his  time  (about  a.  d.  414)  the  leit  arm,  or  main 
channel  of  the  river,  waa  so  obstrncted  with  sand  as 
to  be  wholly  deserted  (Ilm.  i.  181) ;  but  this  would 
appear  to  be  an  exaggeisted  statement,  as  Pncopius 
mon  than  a  centuiy  later  describes  them  as  both 
navigable  (Pracop.  Ic).  Ostia  waa,  however,  iu 
his  day  already  iu  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  the 
road  which  led  fixmi  thence  to  Borne  (the  Via  Os- 
tiensis)  was  neglected  and  abandoned,  while  the  Via 
Portoensis  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  was  still 
the  scene  of  considenble  traffic  The  importance  of 
Portus  became  mors  developed  when  Bunie  itself 
became  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hoetile  barharians. 
In  A.  D.  409  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  himself 
msster  of  the  poit,  and  with  it  of  the  stores  of  com 
{oc  the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  compelled  the 
senate  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  that  he  choee  to 
dictate  (Zoshn.  vL  6);  and  again  daring  the  wan 
of  JBeiisarins  and  Vitigea  (in  537)  the  Gothic  king, 
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fay  making  himself  master  of  Portos,  wil  able  to 
reduce  his  adversary  to  severe  distress  (Pnoop. 
B.  6.  L  26,  &a.).  The  decline  of  Ostia  continued 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  agee :  in 
8S7  it  ir  described  as  altogether  in  ruins,  and  the 
oootinoad  incursions  of  the  Saraeens  throughout  ♦I"* 
centniy  aeem  to  have  eomfdeted  its  desolation. 

But  meanwhile  the  artificial  porta  of  Clandins 
and  Tngan  were  beginning  in  their  torn  to  snfier 
from  the  deposit  of  sand  which  is  constantly  going 
on  along  these  shores ;  and  no  attempt  bemg  made 
in  these  ages  of  confusion  and  disorder  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  they  were  both  gradually  filled 
up  so  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  useless.  In  the 
10th  century,  the  port  of  Tr^an  was  already  reduced 
to  a  mere  lake  or  pod,  altogether  cut  off  from  the 
sea,  and  only  oonminnicating  by  a  ditch  with  the 
Tiber.  (Dgbelli,  IlaUa  Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  134.)  The 
consequence  waa  that  for  a  tune  the  trade  was  sgain 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  left  arm  of  the  river; 
and  the  modern  Ottia,  where  a  castle  or  Art  had 
been  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  a  little  above 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  became  sgsin  for  a 
period  of  some  oentnriea  the  Unding-phue  of  tra. 
vellers  and  the  port  of  Bcme.  It  was  not  till  1611 
that  Pope  Paul  V.  once  more  canaed  the  canal  of 
Trajan  to  be  restored  and  cleared  out,  and  continued 
to  the  present  line  of  seanxiast,  when  a  small  port 
called  Fvmuemo  was  conatmcted;  and  £rom  this 
time  the  whole  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Tiber  with 
Borne  (which  is  however  but  inconsiderable)  haa 
been  confined  to  this  aim  of  the  river.  The  main 
channel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  completely 
neglected,  has  become  so  obstructed  with  ssnd  near 
the  mouth  as  to  be  wholly  impsacticable. 

The  modem  village  of  Ottia  is  a  very  poor  place, 
with  the  mina  of  aa  oU  castle,  bnt  retains  little  more 
than  50  pennanant  inhabitants,  who  sre  principally 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  salt-works.  Its  climate 
in  summer  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  ruins  of 
the  sncient  city  begin  about  half  a  mile  below  it, 
and  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  a 
space  of  near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Though  extensive,  they  are  for  the  moat 
part  in  a  very  diUpidated  and  imperfoct  state,  so  as 
to  have  little  or  no  interest  as  architectural  monu- 
ments ;  but  among  them  may  Im  distinctly  traced 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  forum,  with  several  of  the  public  buildings 
that  surrounded  it ;  and  near  the  rorrs  BovaedoHa, 
dose  to  the  Tiber,  an  the  ruins  of  buildings  that 
appear  to  indicate  this  as  the  site  of  the  actual  port 
or  emporium  of  Ostia  in  the  imperial  period.  The 
great  number  and  beauty  of  the  statues  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  bj 
the  excavations  carried  on  at  successive  periods  on 
the  site  of  Ostia,  are  calcolated  to  give  a  high  notion 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Portus,  which  are  also  very  consi- 
derable, are  of  an  entirely  di^rent  character  from 
thoee  of  Ostia.  They  are  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  about  2  miles  from  the  present  line  of 
sea-coast  at  Fitmiciao,  and  are  still  known  as  Porto  ; 
while  the  inner  basin  of  Trajsn,  the  hexagonal  form 
of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced,  though  it  is  in 
great  part  filled  with  sand,  is  still  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  /{  Trajaao.  The  quays  of  solid 
masonry  that  surrounded  it  are  still  well  preserved; 
while  extensive,  though  shapeless,  masses  of  ruins 
adjoining  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  maga- 
zines and  storehouses  attached  to  the  port    The 
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mnidn  af  the  port  of  Claodios  in  Ia«  diiUact;  tba 
lina  of  the  mdn  whicfa  boonded  it  waj,  howvrer,  be 
tnced,  thoogh  the^  are  iltogether  bmied  in  und ; 
the  towar  of  the  lighthooae  or  Pharoe  wu  still  Tiaible 
in  the  ISth  oentni;,  when  the  rains  were  risitad 
•ad  described  hj  Pope  Pins  IL,  bat  has  now  antiraljr 
disappeared.  A  consideiable  part  of  the  ancient  walls 
with  which  the  city  was  fbitiiied  bj  Coostantine  is 
■till  visible;  thej  were  strengthened  with  towers,  and 
doaelj  naemble  in  tbar  style  of  oonstraction  the 
older  portions  of  those  of  Borne. 

Between  the  sits  of  Ostia  and  that  of  Partus  is 
the  island,  formed  bjr  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber, 
which  is  about  3  miles  in  length  by  2  in  breadth. 
It  ii  oommonly  known  as  the  Ixsula  Sacra.,  an 
appellation  fint  given  to  it  by  Procopins,  who  de- 
scribee it  in  detail  (B.  0.  L  86).  The  origin  of  the 
epithet  is  unknown,  but  it  appeals  to  have  been  in 
Christian  timee  regarded  as  consecrated,  having  been, 
according  to  Anastssius,  bestowed  by  Constantino 
upon  the  church.  It  is  described  in  exaggerated 
terms  by  a  writer  of  the  5th  century  (Aethicns, 
Coimogr.  p.  7 1 6,  ed.  Qronov.)  for  its  beauty  and 
fertili^,  whence  he  says  it  was  termed  "  Libanus 
Almae  Veneris : "  but  in  spring  it  is  still  covered  with 
fine  pastures  abounding  with  beautiful  flowers.  The 
formation  of  this  island  obviously  dates  only  iiom  the 
oonstraction  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  now 
known  as  II  Fiumietito,  which,  ss  already  shown,  is 
probably  wholly  artificial.  No  writer  before  the  time 
of  the  Boman  Empire  alludes  to  more  than  one  mouth 
of  the  river. 

The  topography  of  Ostia  and  Portns,  and  the 
vicissitndes  and  changes  which  the  two  ports  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber  have  undergone,  are  folly  traced, 
and  the  existing  ruins  described  in  detail,  by  Nibby 
{Dmtonudilioma,rKA.  iLp,4S6 — 174,608— 660); 
as  well  as  by  Preller,  in  the  Berichte  der  SSekriachen 
GaeUtehafi  for  the  year  1849  (pp,  5— 38>  The 
preceding  plan  is  copied  from  one  given  by  the  latter 
writer.  [E,  H,  B.] 

OSTIAEI,  OSTIDAMNII.  Stephanas  (*.  r. 
'flarffifrer)  has  preserved  a  notice  of  a  Gallic  people 
whom  he  deecrbes  "  as  a  nation  on  the  western 
Ocean,  whom  Artemidorus  names  Coesini,  and  Py- 
theas  names  Ostiaei,"  Strabo  (p.  63)  observes  of 
Pytheas  that  what  he  says  of  the  Ostiaei  and  the 
parts  beyond  the  Rhine  as  fiir  sa  Scythia,  is  all 
false.  Whether  false  or  true,  we  Irarn  from  Strabo 
tbat  Pytheas  spoke  of  the  Ostiaei  of  Gallia ;  and  we 
can  safely  inftr  that  Pytheas  placed  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  opposite  to  Britain.  A  passage 
of  Strabo  has  been  cited  under  OsigHH,  in  which  it 
is  stated  of  the  Osismii  that  Pytheas  named  them 
Timii.  Ukert  (GaUien,  p.  336)  purposes  to  change 
oftt  Tinlms  in  this  passage  of  Strabo  into  otr 
'Clarialovs.  The  proposal  is  reasonable.  The  text 
of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt  here.  These  Ostiaei 
of  Pytheas  can  be  no  other  than  the  Osismii. 
,  Eratosthenes  mentioned  a  people  of  Gallia  named 
Ostidamnii  on  the  west  coast  of  Gallia.  He  also 
■poke  (Strab.  p.  64)  of  the  promontory  of  the  Os- 
tidamnii which  is  called  CalUum.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagite.  The 
Ostiaei,  Ostidamnii,  Osismii  are  evidently  the  same 
people,  [G.  L.] 

OSTIPPO,  a  free  dty  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Astigi  (Plln.  iii.  1,  s.  3),  and  on 
the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Corduba.  (/(in.  Ant. 
p.  411.)  It  has  not  been  satisiactoiily  identified, 
Mt,  accoiJiag  to  Ukert  (toL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  360),  it 


OTHBYSi 
iDiut  probably  be  loaglit  in  the  neighbomlioad  of 
the  modem  Ectja.  [T,  H.  D.] 

OSTRA  COarpa :  EA.  Ostnnns),  a  town  of 
Umbria,  in  the  district  once  occupied  by  the  SenoDea 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin,  iii. 
14.  B.  19;  Ptol.  ill  1,  §  51),  but  of  very  uncertBin 
site.    [Umbria],  [E.  H.  &] 

OSTRACI'NA  ('0(rrpair(»»,  PtoL  iv.  5,  §  IS; 
Plin.  V,  ia,  a.  14;  Ostmcena  /t,  Aniim.  p,  152), 
was  a  military  station  in  Lower  Aegypt,  east  of  the 
Delta  proper,  and  situated  en  the  road  from  Rhino- 
comra  to  Pelusium.  From  the  route  of  Vespasian, 
on  his  return  ftnrn  Alezandreia  to  Palestins  in 
A .  D,  69,  as  described  by  Joeephns  (A  Jud.  iv.  11. 
§  5),  Ostneina  appears  to  have  been  one  day's 
march  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Casins  in  tlw 
Arabian  hills,  snd  aboat  the  same  distance  fnm  the' 
lake  Serbonis.  It  waa  destitnts  of  wells,  and  sop- 
plied  with  water  brought  by  a  canal  from  the 
Delta,     (Comp,  Uaitian.  Capella,  c  6.    [W.B.O.] 

OSTRACI'NA,  a  mountain  on  the  road  from 
Uantineia  to  Methydrium.  [UAsmrKiA,  p.  263,  b.] 

OSTUDIZUS  (also  written  Ostidizus  and  OBt«>- 
dizus,  Itin.  AnL  pp,  137,  230,  322 ;  and  in  Hilar, 
viii,  p,  1346,  Ustndiznm),  a  town  in  Thrace,  en  tlie 
road  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinoplb  [T.HJ>.] 

OSTUR,  a  town  of  Spain,  not  mentioned  in  anj 
ancient  writer,  but  which  appears  upon  coina. 
There  is  still  a  place  called  Oiiw  near  Aleora  ia 
Valencia,  which  has  some  Roman  ruins,  and  which 
abounds  with  acorns, — the  figure  of  which  also  ap- 
pears upon  the  coins.  (Florez,  iftd.  ii,  pi  535, 
iii.  p,  113;  Sestini,  p.  179;  Mionn^t,  i,  p.  47,  SnppL 
i.  p,  95,  ap.  Vkm,  vol,ii,  pt,  1.  p,  416,)  [T.H.D.] 

OTADIMI  ('nToSiiyel,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  10),  a  British 
tribe  on  the  E,  ocast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  th« 
province  of  Valentia,  lying  S.  of  the  Boderia  es- 
tuary, or  Firlh  of  Forth,  down  to  the  river  T^ie,- 
and  therefore  inhabiting  tlie  counties  of  Baddtngton, 
Bencick,  Rodmrgh,  and  the  greater  part  of  North- 
umberland, Their  chief  cities  were  Cuiia  and 
Bremeninm.  [T,  H.  D.] 

OTG'NE  ('nrqi^,  Ptd,  v.  13,  §  9,  where  the 
reading  Kttrnv^  is  incorrect),  a  canton  of  Annenia, 
separated  from  Atropatene  by  the  river  Arazo, 
(Plin.  vi.  16.)  St  Martin  (AfAn.  tor  FArmenu. 
vol,  i,  p.  86)  identifies  it  with  the  province  known 
to  the  native  geographers  by  the  name  of  Oudi,  at 
what  is  now  called  Kara-Mgk,  to  the  N.  of  tfa* 
Araies,  [E.B,J.] 

OTESIA,  a  town  of  Cispadane  Ganl,  known  oaly 
from  the  mentioD  of  the  Otesini  by  Pliny  (iii.  IS. 
s,  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Eighth 
Region.  But  an  inscription  given  by  Clnveriua 
midces  mention  of  the  "  Respublica  Otesinonim;" 
and  it  is  probable  that  Airenrla  and  'OpTiirla,  which 
are  found  in  Phlegon  among  the  towns  of  the  same 
part  of  Italy,  are  only  corruptions  of  the  same  name. 
(Phlegon,  ifacrob.  1;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  882,)  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain,  [E,  H,  B.] 

OTHKYS  (4  'OSpvs).  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  shuts  in  the  plain  of  Thcssaly  from  the  south. 
It  branches  off  from  Mount  Tym^rtstos,  a  anm- 
mit  in  the  range  of  Piodns,  and  runs  nearly  dm 
east  thnmgh  Phthiotis  to  the  sea  coast,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Peneins  from 
those  of  the  Spercheius.  (Strab,  ix.  ppi  432,  433; 
camp.  Herod,  vii,  129  ;  Plin,  iv,  8.  s.  15,)  On  its 
northern  side,  many  offshoots  extend  into  the  plain 
of  Phanalus.  It  is  lofty  and  covered  with  wood, 
whence  the  poet*  give  it  the  epithet  of  "  nivalia" 
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(ViiK.  Am.  Tu.  675)  and  "  sMneranis*  (Lnean,  H. 
337).  It  i»  mm  nioally  called  Gura,  Cram  >  lar^re 
Tilbigt  of  thia  name  upon  its  aidea;  bat  its  highest 
sammit,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  thia  Tillage,  is 
named  Jeraeovowu,  and  is  5669<fint  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  subsoil  of  the  whole  range  is 
a  limestone  of  Tarioos  and  highljr-incUned  strata 
oecasianally  mized  with  iron  ore,  amjranthe  and 
asbestoa.  (Leake,  Northern  Oreeee,  vol  ii.  p^  17, 
voL  IT.  p.  330,  acq.;  Jotmal  of  Ctogr.  Soaetj), 
Tol.  TiL  p.  93.) 

OTIS,  a  town  on  the  Eophratas  below  Babjlon, 
jnst  above  the  onnmencemeiit  of  the  Babylonian 
Hanhes.     (PUn.  t.  26.)  [V.] 

OTTOBOCORRAS  ('Orropocii^,  PtoL  Ti. 
16.  $§  3,  3),  the  E.  termination  of  the  Emodi 
Hoates.  Thia  is  an  example  of  a  Sanscrit  word 
wbkh  has  been  preeerred  in  Ptolemj's  geography, 
aa  it  is  merely  tlie  Greek  fbim  of  the  UWKvhmru 
of  the  "  Habibhirata,"  or  the  higUand  of  the  happy 
Indian  Hyperboreans,  who  liTed  there  sheltered  from 
the  cold  blasta,  aboat  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Attacobbi,  aa  Pliny  (vi.  30)  relates,  a  certain 
Amometna  wrote  a  book.  Ammianns  (xziiL  6.  § 
69),  espying  Ptolemy,  haa  Opuhocarra,  and 
Onsins  (L  2)  Ottorogonas.  The  sacred  race  of 
men  linng  in  the  desert  of  whom  Ctesias  (/ndl  8,  ed. 
BShr)  apoiks,  belong  to  this  imaginative  geography, 
which  saw  in  the  snow-capped  sbmmita  of  the  Bima- 
laga  the  choeen  hatntation  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
Blessed.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  6,  Tiii. 
34.  §  7)  there  was  a  people  of  the  Ottorocorme,  with 
•  town  of  the  same  name,  to  the  E.  of  the  Casii 
Hontes,  or  monntains  of  Katehgar;  as  the  city  is 
one  of  Ptdemy's  points  of  recorded  astranomical 
obaerrations,  having  almost  14  hrs.  45  min.  in  its 
longest  day,  and  bemg  7  his.  E.  of  Alezandrria, 
there  mtist  haTe  been  some  real  loeaUty  bearing 
this  name,  which  mnst  be  assigned  to  S,  ThOet, 
(Lassen,  Ini  AU.  toL  L  pp.  511,  847.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OVILABA(  Web  on  die  riTer  TVotm),  a  town  nf 
Koriram,  on  the  road  from  Lanieacnm  to  Angnsta 
Vindelieomm.  (/tM.  Jnt  pp.  335, 358, 377 ;  Tab. 
Feat,  where  it  is  called  Orilia.)  It  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  to  hsTe  been  a  Boman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Anrelis  Antoniniana.  (Hachar, 
iV^oncMn,  L  pp.  217, 338, 366,  &e.,  385,  &c)  [L.S.] 

OXEIAE.      [ECHIHADES] 

OXIA  PALUS,  a  Uke  which  was  fbnned  by  two 
vny  large  liven,  the  Aiazates  (Jazartes)  and 
Dymas  (probably  the  Demns  of  Ptolemy,  vi.  13.  § 
3),  at  the  foot  (rf  the  Sogdii  Mantes.  (Amm.  Uarc. 
xxiii.  6.  §  59.)  Thia  has  been  snpposed  to  inti- 
mate, though  very  vaguely,  the  formation  of  the 
Sea  <ifAral;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
identiiying  it  with  the  lake  of  KarabxU  to  the 
SSE.  of  BolAara,  formed  by  the  Zar-aftkan  or 
"  goid-seattering "  river  of  SamaroBid,  called  also 
the  Xtdtik,  or  more  correctly  the  river  of  the  Koh- 
ak  or  •■  faiUoek."  This  river  is  the  Polytimetna, 
which,  according  to  Aiistobnlns  (op.  Sirtli.  xL  p. 
S18),  traversed  Sogdiaca,  and  was  kat  in  the  sands; 
while  Q.  Curtins  (vii.  37)  describes  it  as  entering 
a  cavern  and  contiiroijig  its  coutse  under  gronnd, 
tbongh  it  nally  discharges  itself  into  this  lake, 
which  the  Uxbeks  call  Oat^M,  the  Turkish  word 
§oT  "sea."  The  Greeks  translated  the  mdigenons 
name  So^id — the  valley  of  which  is  one  of  the  {bur 
Paradiaes  of  the  Persian  poets — mto  that  of  Poly- 
timetna, "  the  very  precious," — sn  epithet  which  it 
well  JtiiiJi  lui  bun  the  benefit*  it  showen  upon  thia 
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region,  the  pisin  of  Baikkara,  fiuned  fiir  its  gigastio 
melooa.  Ptolemy  (vL  IS.  §  3),  if  a  correction  be 
made  in  hia  latitudes,  which  an  uniformly  put  too 
far  forward  to  the  N.,  gives  the  Oziasa  Palvs 
('fl{fiai>4  htiJL)  its  true  position  between  Zariaspa 
and  Tribaetra  {Baikk  and  Bjimd).  "  From  the 
monntains  of  tJie  Sogdii,"  gays  that  geographer, 
"  descend  several  rivera  with  no  name,  but  which 
are  (wnflnent*  ;'  one  of  tfaeae  ionns  the  Oziana  Pa- 
ins." The  Sogdii  Uootes  of  Ptolemy  are  the 
Atferak  mountains,  by  which  the  volcanic  chain 
of  the  ThianScian  ia  prolonged  to  the  W.  be- 
yond the  N.  and  S.  break  of  Bohr,  and  Koeuj/rt 
It  ia  singnlar  that  Ptolemy  does  not  connect  the 
Polytimetna  with  his  Ozian  lake,  but  mentlona 
it  (vi.  14.  §  2)  aa  one  of  the  riven  discharging 
itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartea,  Plioy  knows  nothing  of  the  Polyti- 
metna; and  his  Ozcs  Laods  (vi.  18,  zzzi.  39; 
Solin.  49)  ia  either  the  cresoent^haped  lake  of 
SiriJeol,  on  the  Bami  Omgd,  or  "temced  roof 
of  the  world,"  near  the  pass  of  Annr,  from  which 
the  in&nt  Ami  [Ozcs]  issnes,  or  some  other 
Alpine  lake  in  the  Bohr  chain,  from  which  this 
river  derivea  most  of  ita  watera.  The  maishea  of 
the  Maasagetae,  into  which  the  Araxea  of  Herodotus 
(L  202)  flows,  with  the  ezeeption  of  one  of  its  40 
channels,  indicate  some  vsgue  notion  of  the  Sea  of 
AraL  Strabo  (zL  p.  531),  when  he  bhunes  the 
opinion  of  Hendotns  and  Callisthenes,  about  the  40 
channels  of  the  Arazes,  alao  (p.  512)  asserts  that 
some  of  the  Uaasagetaa  live  in  marshes  farmed  by 
riven  and  in  islands;  adding  (p.  573)  that  thia  dis- 
trict is  flooded  by  the  Arazes,  which  is  divided  into 
many  channels,  of  which  only  one  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  of  Hyrcania,  while  the  othoa  reach 
the  Mortbam  Ocean.  It  ia  surprising  that  Strabo 
does  not  give  to  thia  river  of  the  country  of  the  Uaa- 
sagetaa (wbich  ia  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
which  Herodotua  speaks)  the  name  of  Jaxartea,  whidi 
he  mention*  so  often  (pp.  507,  509, 51],  517,  618), 
and  carefolly  dirtingnishe*  (pp.  627 — 539)  from 
the  Arazes  of  the  Matieni,  or  Annenian  river,  which 
waa  known  to  Hecataens  (/V.  170).  Strabo  (p. 
513)  as  well  aa  Herodotua  (L  202)  allude  to  the 
seals,  with  the  skina  of  which  the  natives  clothe 
themselves;  and  it  ia  well  known  that  theee  animals 
are  found  in  the  Sea  <)fAral  as  well  aa  in  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  Ukes  Baikal  and  Onm;  for  theae  and 
other  reasons  it  would  seem  that  both  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  were  acquainted  with  that  series  of  lagoons 
from  which  the  Sea  of  Aral  has  been  formed.  Thi* 
was  the  opinion  of  Bayer  {Acta  Petrop.  voL  i  p. 
398)  and  of  D'Anville,  who  {Carte  du  Monde  det 
Greet  el  dee  Somamt,  1763)  deaignatea  the  Aral 
by  these  words,  "  Palnde*  ledpientes  Aiazen  apod 
Herodotum."  With  Handotna  all  thia  nrtwork  of 
higooDS  forms  a  baain  of  the  interior,  whDe  Strabo 
connect*  it  irith  the  N.  Ocean,  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bytcanian  aea,  and  the 
channel  by  which,  according  to  the  systematic  cos- 
mograjdien  of  Alezandreia,  this  sea  waa  united  to 
the  Ocean.  It  must  be  observed  that  Strabo  diatin- 
gnishea  clearly  between  the  single  month  of  the 
Arazea  of  the  Massagetae  (Jazartes)  and  the  nume- 
rona  channels  which  go  directly  to  the  N.  Ocean. 
This  statement  aoqniies  great  importance  as  imply- 
ing traditions  of  a  channel  of  oonunonication  between 
the  waten  of  the  Aral  and  the  Icy  Sea;  a  com- 
mnnication  which  probably  took  place  along  that 
lemarkable  depreasion  of  6°  ci  longitnde  in  length, 
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insdinctioD  from  SW.  to  NE^fromthailmlta  tha 
"  «mboachare  "  of  the  Obi.  The  chaimcteristic  iintare 
of  thit  depranion  ia  an  immeiue  nnmbor  of  cbains  of 
small  lakei,oammimicatiiig  with  each  other,  arrangad 
in  a  circular  form,  or  like  a  necklace.  These  lakes 
are  probably  the  traces  of  Stiabo's  channsL  The 
first  distinct  statement  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  described 
■s  a  Tsst  sod  broad  lake,  situated  to  the  £.  of  the 
liTer  Urai  or  Jaii,  occurs  in  MenadHer  of  Coostan- 
oople,  suniamed  the  "  Protector,"  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Haurioe.  (Menand.  Hi*l.  Legat. 
Barbarorum  ad  Romam>;  pp.  300,  301,  619,  623, 
628,  ed.  Bonn,  1829).  Bat  it  is  only  with  the 
series  of  Arab  geogri^bsrs,  at  the  head  of  whom 
most  be  placed  El-Istachry,  that  any  poaitiTe  infor- 
mation upon  the  tt^Mgraphy  of  these  regions  com- 
mences. (Humboldt,  .^sis  Ctnlrale,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
131—364.)  [KB.  J.] 

O'XIt  HONTES  (ra  'Ofyia  Sfii,  Ptol  vi.  13. 
§§  1,  4),  a  chun  of  mountains  between  the  riTeis 
Oxus  and  Jaxartas,  in  a  direction  from  SW.  to  ME., 
and  which  separated  Scytbia  from  Sogdiana  They 
ara  identified  with  Um  metalliferous  group  of  A»- 
fenK  and  AhUi(fii — the  Botom,  Bolm,  or  Baton 
("Hont  Blanc")  of  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubert,  roL  ii. 
pp>  198—200).  The  Ozi  Bdpes  of  Strsbo  COiau 
wirfa  p.  517),  which  he  also  calls  the  hill-fort  of 
Aiiinazes  (Q.  Curt.  rii.  11),  has  been  identified 
by  Droysen,  as  quoted  by  Thirlwall  (HitL  of 
Greece,  toL  tL  p.  300),  with  the  pass  of  Kobigha 
or  Oerbend,  in  the  Kara-tagh,  between  Kith  and 
Hiuar ;  but  as  it  is  called  the  rock  of  the  Oxus,  it 
must  be  looked  for  on  that  river,  and  is  probably 
KOrgha^l^^ipa  on  tba  Amu.  (Wilson,  Ariana, 
p.  167 ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  viL  p.  734 ;  Hum- 
boldt, Am  Centrale,  vol.  iL  pp.  18—20.)  [E.B.J.] 

OXIMES  ('0{l<7)i),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
BiUiynia,  according  to  Arrian  (Ptr^.  p.  14)  be- 
tween Heracleia  and  Phylllum,  and  according  to 
Marciaaus  (p.  70)  90  stadia  to  the  north-east  of 
Cape  Posidiura.  (Comp.  Anonym.  Ptripl.  p. 4,  where, 
as  is  Arrian,  its  nanw  is  Oxiaas.)  It  is  probably 
the  modern  Tihanik.  [I^  ^  j 

OXIMGIS.     [AOBIHX] 

OXTHBAOAE  QOiOpittat,  Appian,  B.  Bi^. 
c.  58),  a  town  of  the  Lositani,  and  according  to 
Appian  the  largest  they  had;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  author.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OXUS  {i  'Din,  Polyb.  x.  48 ;  Stiab.  i.  p.  73,  xi. 
pp.  507,  509,  510, 513,  514, 516—518 ;  PtoLvi.  9. 
|S  1,  2. 10.  §§  1, 2. 1 1.  §§  1— t,  7.  12.  §§  1,4. 14. 
§§1,2, 14.18.§1;  Agathem.ii.  10;  tuna,  Anab. 
iiL  28,  29,  30,  vr.  15,  viii.  10,  16;  PluL  AUa.  57; 
Dionys.  747;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  §  6  ;  FUn.  vi.  18 ; 
Q.  Curt  vii.  4,  5, 10 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxxiii.  6.  §  52),  a 
river  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  course  of  which  there  ap- 
pears a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  stat»- 
ments  of  ancient  and  modem  geogzapheis.  Besides 
affirming  that  the  Oxus  flowed  through  Hyrcania  to 
the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  509) 
adds,  upon  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  that  it  was 
one  of  ^e  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable, and  that  by  it  much  valuable  merchandise  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  thence  to  Albania, 
and  by  the  river  Cyrus  to  the  Euxine.  Pliny  (vi. 
1 9)  also  quotes  H.  Vano,  who  says  that  it  was 
ascertsined  at  the  time  when  Pompeius  was  carrying 
on  hostilities  in  the  East  against  Mithridates,  that  a 
jonniey  of  seven  days  &am  the  frontier  of  India 
brought  the  traveller  to  the  Icarus,  which  flowed_ 
into  the  Oxus;  the  voyage  continued  'along  that 
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ihrsr  into  the  Caapian,  and  across  it  to  the  Qynw, 
from  whence  a  land  journey  cf  no  more  than  fire 
days  carried  Indian  merchandise  to  Phasis  in  Pontas. 
It  would  appear  (Strab.  L  c.)  that  Fatrocles,  the 
admiral  of  Seleqcus  and  Antiochus,  had  navigated 
the  Caapian,  and  that  the  reanlts  of  his  obeerratioiH 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  these  statement*.  With 
such  definite  acooonts  mistake  is  almost  impossible; 
yet  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  die  Oioa 
haa  been  crossed  in  several  directions,  snd  not  only 
has  the  Oxus  been  nnseen,  but  its  course  bss  been 
ascertained  to  take  a  direction  to  the  MW.  instead 
of  to  ths  SW. ;  and  it  flows  not  into  the  Caspian,  but 
the  sea  of  Aral.  Sir  A  Euraes  ( TraveU  as  Bo- 
lAara,  ToL  iL  p.  188)  doubts  whether  the  Oxus  oonld 
indeed  have  had  any  other  than  its  present  oouise, 
for  physical  obstacles  oppose  its  entrance  into  the 
Caspian  S.  of  the  bay  of  .SaUnii,  snd  M.  of  that 
point  its  natural  receptacle  is  the  Aral ;  and  that 
this  has  been  the  case  for  nine  centuries  at  least 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Ibn  Hankil  (Istachry). 
(firimtal  Geogrtfhj/,  p.  239,  ed.  Onsely,  London, 
1800.)  Singularly  enough,  Pomponius  Mela  (2.  e.) 
describes  very  concisely  the  couna  of  the  Oxns 
almost  as  it  is  known  at  present.  "  Jaxartes  et 
Oxoe  per  deaerta  Scythiae  ex  Sogdianorum  regiooi- 
bus  in  Sy  thicum  sinum  exeunt,  ille  suo  fonte  gimndia, 
hio  incuisu  aliorum  grandior ;  et  aliquandia  ad 
occasnm  ab  oriente  currens,  juxta  Dahiu  primnm 
inflectitnr  :  amuqm  ad  Sifientriimem  camato 
inter  Amardos  et  Paesicas  oe  aperit" 

The  course  of  the  Oxns  or  Ljikoun,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  works  which  treat 
upon  its  basin,  or  ^mii  Deryi,  ss  the  natives  aa 
its  bsuks  csll  it,  whether  we  con-sider  the  BadaJo- 
cAon  branch  or  Kokcha  to  be  its  source,  or  that  which 
rises  in  the  Alpine  lake  of  Sir-i-hol,  on  the  snow- 
covered  heights  of  the  Tartaric  Caucasus  of  Pamir, iua 
a  direction  from  S£.  to  NW.  The  volume  of  its  waters 
takes  the  same  course  from  37°  to  40°  lat.  with  great 
regularity  from  Ktoomloot  to  Chadrie.  About  the 
puallel  of  40°  the  Oxns  turns  fiom  SSE.  to  NNW., 
and  its  waters,  diminished  by  the  numerous  rhu""*!^ 
of  irrigation  which  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
117)  have  been  the  only  means  of  fertilising  the  barren 
plains  of  Klaoaritm,  reach  the  Aral  at  43°  40*. 
Msnnert  (vol. iv.p.452)  and  others  have  seen  in  the 
text  of  Pomponius  Mela  a  convincing  proof  that  in 
his  time  the  Oxus  had  no  longer  communication  with 
the  Caspisn.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  commerce  of  India  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
had  ceased  in  the  little  interval  of  time  which  sepa- 
rates Mela  from  Strabo  and  M.  Varro.  Besides,  the 
statement  of  the  Boman  geographer  remains  singu- 
larly isolated.  Ptolemy  ({.  &),  less  than  a  coitnry 
after  Mela,  directs  the  Caspian  again  from  £.  to  W. 
into  the  Caspian.  The  lower  course  of  the  river,  far 
from  following  a  direction  from  S.  to  N.,  is  represented, 
in  the  ancient  maps,  which  are  traced  after  Ptoleiny's 
positions,  as  flowing  from  £N£. — WSW.  Bat  a 
more  convincing  proof  has  been  bronght  forward 
by  M.  Janbert  (i/em.  eurl'Anciea  Couri  d»  VO-Jcut, 
Joum.  Atiatique,  Dec.  1833,  p.  498),  who  opposes 
the  authority  of  Hamdallah,  a  famous  eeograpber  of 
the  14th  century,  whom  he  calls  the  Persian  Era- 
tosthenes, who  asserted  that  while  one  branch  of  the 
Oxus  haid  its  d^bonche  into  the  sea  KhatoartoK 
(Aral),  there  was  a  branch  which  pursued  a  W.  coarse 
to  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  observed  that  Jenkin- 
son  (Porclois,  voLiii.  p.236;  Bakluyt,voLi.  p.368), 
who  visited  the  Caspian  in  1559,  also  says  that 
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Oe  Ozu  fennaly  ftn  into  the  golf  of  AiOiM.  H« 
ia  tha  uithor  of  tlie  stay  that  ib»  Tarkomam,  in  the 
hope  of  pranating  tha  dinunntica  of  ita  waten  in  the 
upper  part  of  ita  conne,  dammed  ap  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Evidence  atill  more  poaitiTe  of  the  "  d<- 
boucbe*  into  the  Caspian  of  a  considenble  river 
which  ia  noir  dry,  ia  afforded  hj  obaervationa  on  the 
•ea-coaat,  particular!;  in  the  Bt^  <jf  Balkan.  Tlia 
eariieat  tk  tbcae  ia  the  survey  of  that  baj  by  Captain 
WoodroofTe,  in  1743,  bj  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
lays  down  the  "  onbonchnre  *  of  a  river  which  he 
was  told  waa  the  Oxus.  (Hanway,  Trav.  voL  i.  f. 
130.)  Tha  accuracy  of  hu  aurvey  haa  been  oon- 
firmed  by  the  more  elabonte  inveatigations  of  the 
Bniwian  aurveyora,  the  reanlta  of  which  are  embodied 
is  the  Periplua  of  the  Caspian  compiled  by  Eichwald 
{Abe  Gaogr.  d.  Ciup.  Meera,  Berlin,  1838),  and 
tJwaa  leave  no  doubt  that  a  river,  whidi  could  have 
been  no  other  than  the  Oxua,  formerly  entered  the 
Caspian  at  the  SE.  of  the  Bag  qf  Baltaa  by  two 
branchea  ;  in  one  of  tfaeae  there  are  still  pools  of  water ; 
the  other  is  dry.  How  far  they  may  be  traceable 
inland  ia  jret  to  be  ascertained ;  but  enoogh  haa  been 
detennined  to  justify  tha  belidF  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  Ozna  was  a  channel  of  commnnicatiop  be- 
tween India  and  W.  Aaia.  The  ancients  describe 
Alexander  as  approaching  the  river  firom  Bactia, 
which  was  diatant  from  it  400  stadia ;  their  estimate 
is  eocrect,  and  there  aza  no  &blee  about  the  breadth 
of  the  river.  Airian,  who  fidlowa  Aristobulns,  aays 
that  it  was  6  stadia.  The  veiy  topography  of  tlie 
river's  bank  may  almoat  be  traced  in  Cnrtius ;  for 
there  are  low  and  peaked  hillocks  near  that  paassge 
of  the  Oxus,  while  there  are  none  below  Kile/.  He 
adds  that  the  Oxus  waa  a  muddy  river  that  bore 
much  slime  along  with  it ;  and  Bumea  (vol.  ii.  p.  7) 
finnd  that  one-fortieth  of  the  stream  is  clay  suspended 
in  water.  Polybioa'  ({,  c)  statement  about  the  im- 
petuous eoane  of  the  river  and  of  its  falls  ia  untrue, 
la  its  efaanoel  is  remarkably  fiee  from  racks,  lapida, 
and  whirlpools.  He  haa  a  sbange  stury  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Aspasii  enter  Hyrcania,  either 
under  the  vaolt  formed  by  the  &11  of  the  watera 
(eompi  Stnb.  f.  510),  or  over  ita  submerged  stream. 
It  is  still  a  popular  belief  that  thewatanof  the^rol 
pass  by  a  subterraneous  channel  to  the  Caspian.  At 
Kara  Goombm,  where  the  carsvana  halt,  between 
the  two  seas,  it  ia  said  by  sooie  that  the  water  ia 
beard  rushing  beneath.  (Bumea,  vol.  ii.  f.  188.) 
The  oonelusions  to  which  Von  Hninboldt  (Atie  Cm- 
trak,  vol.  U.  pp.  162 — 197)  arrived  as  to  the  phy- 
sical caiues  which  may  have  interrupted  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Caspian  and  the  Qzns  an  given 
in  the  article  Jaxibtbl  For  all  that  concena 
the  modem  geogn^y  of  the  basin  of  the  Ozna 
tha  travels  of  our  eounttymen,  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  our  real  knowledge  of  these  oonnlriea, 
should  be  consulted  — Elphinstone,  Bumea,  Wood, 
and  Lord.  Professor  Wilson  (^riana,  pp.  I4S  — 
145)  baa  treated  this  long-vexed  question  with 
great  ability,  and  shown  that  then  is  every  reaaoa 
for  believing  the  atstements  of  the  ancients  that 
the  tens  was  once  the  great  highway  of  nationa, 
and  gave  an  easy  aooeea  to  the  great  Aialo-Caanan 
basin.  [E.  &  J.J 

OXTBn  ('OfMm),  «  a  part  of  the  Ligyea,"  as 
Stephanos  says  (<.  v.),  en  the  anthority  of  Qua- 
dratns.  Slr^  (p.  185)  terminatee  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narboocnaia,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds firam  west  to  east,  by  mentioning  the  harbour 
Oxj\iaB,  so  ealiad  &om  tbs  Ozybu  Ligyes.     The 
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Qijbii  were  a  Liguiian  people  en  the  aooili  coast  of 
CUlia  Narbonenaia ;  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  fix  their 
poaition  precisely.  They  were  weet  of  the  For  and 
not  far  from  it,  and  they  wen  near  to  or  bordered 
on  the  Deciatea.  The  Oxybii  had  a  town  Aegitoa, 
but  its  position  is  unknown.  A  brief  sketch  di  the 
history  of  this  people  is  written  under  DsdATia. 
Pliny  (iii.  o.  4)  placee  the  Oxybii  east  of  the  Ar- 
gentene  river  {Argaiti)  and  weet  of  the  Deciates. 
The  Oxybii,  therefore,  oeonpied  the  coast  east  bom 
Fr^jtu  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  Deciatea,  who 
had  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  Var.  An- 
tipolis  {Aatibet)  was  in  the  country  of  the  De- 
ciatea.  [G.  L.] 

OXTDBACAE  (^<^iitp6itai),  a  great  nation  of 
the  Ptmjdb,  who,  with  the  Ualli,  occupisd  the  banks 
of  the  Hydsspes  and  Aeeeines,  and  strenuously  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Alexander  through  their  coun- 
try. It  was  a  common  belief  of  the  aJDcients,  that 
it  was  in  a  battle  with  these  people  that  Ptolemy 
saved  the  lift  of  Alexander,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Soter.  (Steph.  B.)  Aman,  however, 
transfors  the  stoiy  to  the  siege  of  the  Halli  (Mul- 
Ubii),  where  Alexander  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life  and  was  severely  wounded  (vL  11).  The 
name  is  written  in  difierent  ways  by  difoent 
wrtters.  Thus  Strabo  writes  it  Sydncae  (zv.  f, 
701),  in  which  Pliny  concnrs  (ziL  6),  who  makes 
their  country  the  limit  of  Alexandei'a  advance  east- 
ward ;  in  Diodorus  they  appear  nndar  the  form  of 
Syraenaae  (zviL  98);  lastly,  in  Orosius  ss  Saba- 
grae  (iii.  19).  The  name  ie  clearly  of  Indian  ori- 
gin; hence  it  haa  been  eonjectured  by  Pott,  that 
Uie  titlee  commencing  in  this  tw^w^ai.  lepiesent  the 
Hsllenixed  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Ciatltro  (king)  cor- 
responding with  the  Zend  CSnt/bra.  (Pott,  Eium. 
Forxk.  pi  Izvii.)  [V.J 

OXTDRANCAE  COteSpoTnu),  a  tribe  of  an- 
cient Sogdiana,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  district 
to  the  N.  of  the  Oxus,  between  that  river  and  the 
Jaxartes.     (Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4.)  [V.] 

OXYHAOIS  {'Oiifmyu,  Arrian,  IniKe.  4%  a 
river  which  flowed  into  the  Gauges,  accocding  to 
Arrian,  in  the  territory  of  the  Pazalae.  The  same 
peoide  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  19)  and  Ptolemy 
(w.  8.  §  1 5)  under  the  name  of  Pasnlae;  and  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  PaiibUa,  and  as 
dwelling  near  Caigaeiiga,  in  the  plain  coontiy  be- 
tween the  Amuu  and  the  Goi^k*.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  ia  the  river  Ixumdti,  which 
has  been  doubtless  Qneciiad  into  Ozumagis.  The 
Sanscrit  appsllation  meana  "abounding  in  sugar- 
cane,"  which  applies  perfectly  to  the  land  through 
which  it  flows.  (Cf.  Ktter,  Atien,  ii.  p.  847; 
Sohwanbeek,  Fragm.  MegoMOiem;  p.  28.)      [V.] 

OXTNEIA  ('0{fofia),  a  town  of  Thess^, 
aituated  on  the  Ion,  a  tributary  of  tha  Peneins,  and 
perhape  the  capital  of  the  Talares,  occniaed  pro- 
bably the  valley  of  Miritaa.  It  is  described  by 
Stndio  ss  distant  120  stadia  from  Asoma.  (Strah. 
vii.  p.  337 ;  Leake,  NarAem  Gnee*,  voL  iv. 
p.  279.) 

OXYRTNCHUS  QOiifvyxn,  Strab.  zviL  p. 
812;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  Sa-,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Amm.  Uaro. 
zzii.  16;  Ozyrindinm,  IL  Anton,  p.  157.  ed.  Far- 
they:  Elk.  'Of,'0fVy%tnt>),  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nomoe  Ozyiynchites,  in  Lower  Aegypt.  The 
appellation  of  tlie  nome  and  its  capital  waa  derived 
fron  a  fiah  of  the  sturgeon  species  (^ec^Miuer 
Sturio,  Linnaeus;  Athen.  viL  p.  312),  which  wss  an 
object  of  leligions  worship,  sod  bad  a  tampls  dsdi- 
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Mt«d  to  It.  (AaBu,  SitL  An.  x.  46;  FlaL  b.  el 
(Mr.  e.  7.)  The  town  >tood  neirly  oppodto  C7110- 
poUa,  betwoen  the  WMtom  bank  of  the  Mile  and  the 
Joeeph-csnal,  Ut  S8°  6' M.  At  the  viUm*  of  BeJb- 
■ewA,  which  etaods  on  put  of  the  aite  of  Ozjrjn- 
tfani,  there  are  aome  remaiiu— broken  colnmn*  and 
oomicea  —  of  the  aneiant  city  (Jomard,  Deieript 
th  tEggfU,  voL  iL  eh.  16.  p.  S6  ;  Champollion, 
tEgfpt*,  ToL  L  )L  303,  aeq.);  and  a  aingle  Corin- 
thian oolamn  (IMnon,  TEgj/pU,  pL  31),  without 
bavea  or  rolatea,  partly  bnricd  in  the  land,  indicate* 
a  itmctore  of  a  Utar  period,  pnbablj  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  OzjrrTnchna  becaine  the  eite  of  an  epia- 
oopal  eee,  and  Apollonioa  dated  fnxa  thence  an 
ajristle  to  the  Cooncil  of  Seleuoeia  (Epiphan.  Baent. 
Izxiii.)  Roman  ooini  were  minted  at  OxjrTncfaos 
in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antcoinoa  PioiL  (1.)  Ha- 
drian, with  (ha  rererM  of  Pallas,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  statnette  of  Victoy,  in  her  left  a  spear;  or, 
(a.)  Serapia  holding  a  stag  in  his  right  hand.  (3.) 
Antoninus,  with  a  reverse,  Pallas  holding  in  her 
right  hand  an  axe,  in  her  left  a  statuette  of  Victory. 
(Eckhel,  Tol.  ir.  p.  112.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 

OZE'NE  ('(K^vi),  Per^  M.  EryOir.  c  48,  ed. 
HBller),  the  principal  emporium  of  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  W.  India  anciently  called  Limyrica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Sanscrit  Vj- 
jimi,  the  present  Otgem.  This  place  is  held  by 
all  Indian  authors  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  and 
a  royal  capital, — as  Ptdemy  calls  it, — the  palaice  of 
a  king  Tiastaoes  (ni.  I.  §  63).  We  know  for 
certain  that  it  wai  the  capital  of  Viknmaditya, 
who  in  B.  a  56  expelled  the  Sacae  or  Scythians 
from  his  country,  and  founded  the  well  known  Indian 
ae^^  which  has  been  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Saca  aera.  (Lassen,  d»  Pentap.  p.  57 ;  Bohlen, 
AUe  /nd  L  p.  94;  Bitter,  T.  p^  486.)  The  author 
of  the  Periplns  states  that  great  variety  of  com- 
merce via  eent  down  from  Oiene  to  Barygaza 
(tc.>  [V.l 

OZOGARDANA,  a  town  in  the  middle  of  Meso- 
potamia, leeorded  by  Ammianns,  in  his  account  of 
the  advance  of  Jolianns  through  that  country  (xxiv. 
0.  S).  He  states  that  the  inhabitants  preserve 
there  a  throne  or  seat  of  judgment  which  they  say 
belonged  to  Trajan.  The  same  story  is  told  in  al- 
most the  same  words  by  Zoaimns  of  a  place  he  calls 
Zaragardia  (iiL  15).  The  place  cannot  now  with 
ocrtamty  be  identified ;  bnt  Maanert  tliinks  it  the 
same  as  shortly  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Pa- 
coria,  from  Pacoraa  (v.  8.  p.  241);  and  Beichard 
holds  it  to  be  the  same  mJs  at  Ixaimesopolia  (the 
iBU).  [V.] 


P. 


PACATIAKA.    [Phbtoia.] 

PACHNAMU'NIS  (naxra/uovb,  or  naxiw- 
luaris,  PtoL  hr.  S.  §  90;  Haxniiiiit,  Hieroclea, 
p.  724),  the  principal  town  of  the  Sebennytio  nome 
in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  lat  31°  6'  M.  It  stood  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Bntoa,  and  very  near 
the  modem  village  of  Handakm:  (Champollion, 
TEgjg>te,  voL  ii.  p.  206.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PACHY'NUS(ndxvras:  Capo  Pauero),  acele. 
biated  pranontory  of  Sicily,  forming  the  extreme 
SE.  point  of  the  whole  island,  and  one  of  the  three 
promcotories  which  were  supposed  to  have  given  to 
it  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (CfnA,  FtuL  iv.  479,  Met. 
xUi.  725;  Diooya.  Per.  467—472;  Sejl  p.  4.  §  13; 
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Pal.  i.  4S;  Strab.  Ti.  pp.  269,  272,  &&;  Plin.  iu.  8. 
s.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  8;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  15.) 

All  the  ancient  geographers  correctly  desdibs  it 
as  extending  out  towards  the  &  and  E.  eo  aa  to  be 
the  point  of  Sicily  that  was  the  most  nearly  oppoaite 
to  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  southernmost  point  of  the  whole  inland. 
The  headland  itself  is  not  k>fty,  but  formed  by  bold 
projecting  rocks  (^projeeta  taxa  Piu^/id,  Virg. 
AtH.  iii.  699),  and  immediately  off  it  lies  a  small 
rocky  island  of  considerable  elevation,  which  appean 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  forming  the  ac- 
tual pnimontoiy.  This  explains  the  expreesion  of 
Nonnus,  who  speaks  of  "  the  island  rock  of  the  sea- 
girt Pachynus."  (^Dioagt.  xiit  322.)  Lycophran 
also  has  a  similar  phrase.     (Alex.  1181.) 

We  learn  from  Cicero  (Terr.  v.  34)  that  there 
was  a  port  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
promontny  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Portus 
Pachyni :  it  was  hen  that  the  fieet  of  Verres  waa 
stationed  under  his  officer  Cleomenes,  when  the  newa 
that  a  sqnadron  of  pirates  was  in  the  neighbouring 
Port  of  Ulysses  (Portus  Odysseae)  caused  that  ata- 
mander  to  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  The 
Port  of  Ulysses  is  otherwise  unknown;  bnt  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Promontoiy  of  Ulysses  (^Otvmrila 
itpa,  PtoL  iiL  4.  §  7)  to  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  of. 
the  isUnd,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Pachynus.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  Portus  Pachyni  was 
the  one  now  called  Porlo  di  Pah,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  promontory,  while  the  Portns  Odysseae 
may  be  identified  with  the  small  bay  or  harbour  of  La 
Mana  about  6  miles  ^stant.  There  ai«,  however, 
several  rocky  coves  to  which  the  name  of  ports  may 
be  applied,  and  the  determination  mnst  therefiors  b* 
in  great  measure  conjectural  (Smyth's  Sieib/,  pp. 
181,185,186.)  The  convenience  of  this  port  at  the 
extreme  SE.  point  of  the  island  caused  it  to  be  a  fre- 
quent place  of  rendezvous  and  station  for  fleets  ap- 
proaching Sicily;  and  ou  one  occasion,  during  tha 
Second  Funic  War  the  Carthaginian  commander  Bo- 
milcar  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  post  in  the  port 
to  the  W.  of  the  promontory,  while  the  Roman  fleet 
Uy  immediately  to  the  N.  of  it.  (Liv.  xxiv.  27, 
XXV.  27,  xxxvi.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PACTOXUS  (noinvX^s),  a  small  river  of  Lydia, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Tmolns  in  a  northern 
direction,  and,  after  passing  on  the  west  of  Sardis, 
empties  itself  into  the  Hermns.  (Herod,  v.  101 ; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vL  2.  {  1,  viL  3.  §  4,  Agee.  L  30; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  554,  521,  xiiL  p.  625,  foil;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  §  6;  Plin.  T.  30.)  In  ancient  times  the  Pactolua 
bad  cainried  in  its  mud,  it  is  said,  a  great  quantity  of 
small  particles  of  gold-dnst,  which  were  carefully  col- 
lected, and  were  believed  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
immense  wealth  possessed  by  Croesus  and  his  an- 
cestors ;  but  in  Stnbo's  time  gold-dnst  was  no  longer 
found  in  it.  The  gold  of  this  river,  which  was  hence 
called  ChryBOThaaa,  ia  often  spoken  of  by  the  pacts. 
(Soph.  PkU.  392 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  831 ;  Horn.  JTyan. 
OT  />eL  249 ;  Virg.  .4  en.  x.  142  ;  Herat.  Epod.  xr. 
20;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  85,  &c.;  Senec.  Phom.  604;  Ju- 
ven.  xiv.  298;  Silius  It.  i.  158.)  Tlie  little  stream, 
which  ia  cnly  1 0  fiset  in  breadth  and  scarcely  1  foot 
deep,  still  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity  ^a  red- 
dish mud,  and  is  now  called  Satvbat.        [L.  S.] 

PACTYE  (noKTH  Herod,  vi.  36 ;  Strab.  viL 
p.  331),  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  36  stadia  from  Cardia, 
whither  Alcibiadea  retired  after  the  Athenians  had 
for  the  aeooud  time  deprived  him  of  th*  oommand. 
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(Diod.  xni.  74 ;  Nepia,  Ak.  7  ;  et  Ptin.  It.  18  ; 
Scyl.  p.  2&)   Perhaps  Sl  Gmrga.      [T.  H.  D.] 

FACTTICE  (nutrSiir^X  »  district  of  North- 
Vestern  India,  which,  there  is  erei;  nuoD  to  snp- 
pose,  most  hsTe  been  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem 
JTosiaur,  bnt  probablj  extended  westward  aeroas  tlie 
Indus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotns  with  thatamount 
of  nncertaintj  which  attaches  to  almost  all  that  he 
lelatcs  of  the  far  East  Thns  in  the  catalogoe  of  the 
]iradttC(  of  the  diArent  eatnpies  of  the  Peisisn  em- 
fife^  Pae^ioe  is  reckoned  aftor  Bactriana,and  iscon- 
nectied  with  the  Armenians,  which  gins  it  an  extent 
too  br  to  the  W,  (iiL  93).  Again,  in  hia.aoeonnt  of 
the  armj  of  Xerxes,  Herodotoa  mentions  the  Fae- 
tjes  in  ooonexion  with  the  Sagaitii,  and  places  them 
under  the  command  of  a  Persian  (rii.  67).  And  in 
the  snbaeqaent  description  of  the  ibnner  people,  he 
states  that  their  drees  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Paetyaa  (riu  8A).  Eridentlr,  thenicre,  he  here 
imagines  the  connbry  and  the  people  to  hare  oocn- 
pifd  a  district  to  the  N.  and  NE.  erf  Persia.  Again, 
Herodotos  states  (iil  102)  that  the  hnmat  of  the 
Indian  tribes  are  those  who  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbaarhaod  of  the  dtj  of  Caspatyms  and  Pao- 
tyice;  and  he  oonnects  the  same  two  places  together 
where  he  states  (It.  c.  44)  that  the  eelsbnited 
voyage  of  ScyUx  of  Caryanda,  which  was  promoted 
by  lisTeins,  Uie  son  of  Hystaspes,  commenced  tmta 
tb*  same  Iccalitiee.  Mow  we  know  that  Heeataens 
(op.  SfapA.  B.  *.  V.)  placed  Caspatyma  in  the 
eoantry  of  the  Gandarii  (Fragm.  p^  94,  ed.  Klau- 
sen):  hence  the  strong  inference  that  Psctyioe  was 
part  of  Gandarica,  if  not,  as  Lareher  has  sapposad, 
actually  the  same.  [V.] 

PACTBIS.    [Cabcdia.] 

PADAEL    [IxDU,  p.  50,  K] 

PAOABGUS  (lUSopTos,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  39),  a 
tmall  stream  of  Persis,  which  appears  to  have  flowed 
mto  the  Penian  Gnlf  near  the  preeent  AbiuUr.  It 
is  not  poasibla  to  identify  this  and  soma  other  naniea 
raantitned  by  Arrian  tram  the  Journals  of  Neaichns, 
omi^  to  the  physical  changes  which  haxe  taken 
place  in  the  coast-line.  [V.] 

PADINUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known 
only  from  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  Padinates  among 
the  mnnieipia  of  that  region  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  SO). 
But  be  affiitds  ns  no  clue  to  its  position.  Clnver 
would  identify  it  with  BomSno,  between  Ferrara 
and  Miraadola,  but  this  is  a  men  conjecture. 
'(Unvcr.  lud.  p.  283.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PADUS  (no&if:  Po},  the  principal  river  of 
Mofthem  Italy,  and  much  the  krgest  rirer  in  Italy 
altogether.  Hence  Virgil  calls  it  "  fiuTiomm  nx  " 
(jGmrg.  L  481),  and  Strabo  eren  erroneoosly  terms 
it  the  greatest  rivar  in  Europe  after  the  Danube. 
(Strab.  ir.  pi  204.)  It  has  its  aouras  in  the  Jfonfe 
Kwo,  or  Moos  Vesnhis,  coe  of  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Western  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Hel.  ii.  4. 
§  4),  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  has  a  coune 
of  aiwre  400  miles.  Pliny  estimates  it  at  300 
Boman  miles  without  including  the  windings,  which 
add  about  88  more.  (Plin.  iii  16.  s.20.)  Both 
statemanta  an  beneath  the  tmth.  According  to 
modem  authoritiea  its  conm,  including  its  windings, 
fa  caleahted  at  380  Italian,  or  475  Soman  miles. 
(Bampddi,  Die.  Tofogr.  S  Italia,  tdL  iii.  p.  S84.) 
After  •  vary  short  conrae  through  a  mountain 
TBiky  it  deewinds  into  the  pUin  a  few  nulea  ftom 
Sakmo,  and  fram  thence  flows  without  intermption 
through  a  plain  or  broad  level  valley  all  the  way  to 
the  sea.    Its  eonne  from  Saham,  aa  br  as  Chi- 
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nosfo  (through  the  district  of  ths  ancient  Vagi- 
snni  and  Tanrini),  is  nearly  NE  ;  but  after  rounding 
the  hills  of  ths  Monferrat,  it  turns  due  E.,  and 
pursues  this  course  with  but  little  variatioD  tha 
whole  way  to  the  Adriatic.  The  great  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Po  is  in  &ct  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant physical  features  of  Italy.  Bounded  on  the 
N.  by  tha  Alps,  snd  on  the  S.  by  the  Apennines^ 
both  of  which  rsngea  have  in  this  part  of  their 
coune  a  general  direction  from  W.  to  £.,  it  forms  a 
gigantic  trough-like  basin,  which  reoeivai  the 
whole  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  tha  aonthem 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  northern  ones  of  ths 
Apennines.  Hence,  aa  Pliny  jnstly  observes  ((.  e-X 
there  is  hardly  any  other  river  which,  within  the 
same  space,  receives  ao  many  and  such  importsnt 
tributaries.  Those  from  the  north,  on  its  left  bank, 
are  the  most  considerable,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  tha  Alps;  snd  msny  of  these  form  exten- 
sive lakea  at  the  pointa  where  they  first  resch  tha 
pUin;  after  quitting  which  they  an  deep  and  navi- 
gable riven,  though  in  some  cases  still  very  ntpid. 
Pliny  states  that  the  Padua  receives  in  all  thirty 
tribntniy  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  he 
rsckons  as  such;  he  himself  enumerates  only  seven- 
teen; but  this  number  can  be  increased  almoat  ui- 
definitely,  if  we  include  smaller  streams.  The 
principal  tributaries  will  be  here  enumerated  in 
order,  beginning  from  the  sonros,  and  proceeding 
along  the  left  bank.  They  an  :  I.  tha  Clnsins 
(CAmuom),  not  noticed  by  Pliny,  bnt  the  name  of 
which  is  found  in  ths  Tabula  ;  2.  tha  Dmtu, 
commonly  called  Dnria  Minor,  or  Dora  Scoria  ; 
3.  the  Stuba  (Slatra);  4.  the  Orgos  (Oreo);  S. 
the  DoBiA  Major,  or  Bantiea  (Dora  BaUta),  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Padus  ; 
6.  ths  Sbsitbs  {Se$ia)  ;  7.  the  Ticoins  \Tiemo), 
flawing  ftnm  the  Lscus  Verbanna  (Logo  Maggion)\ 
8.  the  Lambkb  or  Lakbrds  (Lambrai),  a  much  lees 
oonsidenible  stream,  and  which  doee  not  rise  in  tha 
high  Alps;  9.  the  Addua  {Aida),  flowmg  from 
the  Lscus  Larius  or  Logo  M  Como;  10.  the  Oujca 
(OgKo),  which  flows  from  the  Lscus  Sebinus  (Logo 
tC  Ito),  and  brings  with  it  the  tributary  waten  of 
the  Mela  (Afetfa)  and  Clusius  (CAieae);  II.  tha 
Mracics  (MtHcki),  flowing  from  the  Logo  di  Garda, 
or  Lacus  fienacos.  Below  this  the  Po  cannot  be  said 
to  receive  any  regular  tributary ;  for  though  it  oon^ 
mnnicates  at  more  than  ona  point  with  the  Tartan 
and  ^  diTe  (Athasis),  the  channels  are  all  artiScial.and 
the  bulk  of  the  waten  of  the  Adige  are  carried  out  to 
the  sea  by  their  own  sepante  channel  [Athksh.] 
On  the  louthem  or  right  bank  of  the  Padas  its- 
principal  tributaries  are :  1.  the  TA>ABro  (TVnaro), 
a  large  river,  which  has  itaelf  received  the  im- 
portant  tributary  strsama  of  tha  Slura  and  Bor- 
mida,  so  that  it  brings  with  it  almost  all  the  waten 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  adjoining  tract  of  the  Li- 
gurian  Apennines  ;  3.  tha  Saivia,  a  considerabls 
stream,  but  ths  sncient  name  of  which  is  unknown; 
3.  the  Thebia  {TrMiai),  flowing  by  Plaoentia;  4. 
the  Tarns  (TVira);  S.  the  Nicia  (fnsa);  6.  the 
Gabellns  of  Pliny,  called  also  Secia  (Secchtd);  7. 
the  ScoLTKiCHA,  now  called  the  Panaro ;  8.  tha 
Bhuius  (Stmo),  flowing  near  Bologna.  To  theee 
may  be  added  several  smaller  stresms,  vis.:  the 
Idax  (/(&«),  SiUrus  {SiUaro),  Vstranus  (Plin., 
now  Sanlemo),  and  Sinnna  (Siau),  all  of  whidi 
dischargs  themaelveB  into  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Po,  now  called  the  Po  di  Prinaro,  and  anciently 
known  as  tha  ^aneticnm  Ostium,  below  the  poiat 
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wbm  it  Mpantn  Gram  tha  main  itrgim.  Senai 
imaller  tribatuiM  of  Urn  rirv  in  tlw  higliwt  part 
of  ita  coone  an  notioad  in  tlia  Tabnla  or  bj  tba 
Geogiapher  of  Bavemia,  whidi  an  not  mentioned  bj 
anj  ancient  anthoc;  bnt  tliair  names  are  for  Uie  moat 
fait  oomipt  and  nnoertain. 

TlioQgfa  floring  for  the  meat  partthna(^  a  gnat 
plain,  the  Padna  thna  deriTea  tiia  gnat  maas  rf  in 
waten  dinotly  from  tvo  gnat  moontain  nngea,  and 
the  oonaaqnence  ia  tliat  it  ia  alwaja  a  atinng,  rapid, 
and  torbid  atream,  and  baa  bean  in  all  agea  anbject 
to  Tiolent  innndationa,  (Vii^.  Otorg.  L  481 ;  Flin. 
L  e.)  The  whole  aoil  of  the  bmr  rallaf  of  tha  i^ 
ia  indeed  a  pure  allnTial  depoait,  and  may  be  ooo- 
aidend,  like  the  Talley  of  the  Hiaaiaaippi  or  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  aa  formed  bj  the  gradnal  aoenmnlation 
of  mnd,  aand,  and  gnnl,  bronght  down  bj  the  river 
itaelf  and  ita  tributary  atreama.  Bnt  thia  prooeea 
waa  for  the  moat  part  long  anterior  to  the  historieal 
period;  and  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  thia  portion 
of  Italj  had  already  aoqnired  very  nmoh  ita  preaent 
character  and  configuration  aa  early  as  tha  time  of 
the  ilrst  Etmican  aettlementa.  The  ralley  of  the 
Padns,  aa  well  aa  the  river  itaelf  an  well  deacribed 
by  Polybina  (tha  eailieBt  extant  author  in  whom  tha 
Boman  name  of  Padna  ia  found),  aa  well  aa  at  a  later 
period  by  Stnbo  and  Plmy.  (PoL  ii.  16;  Strab.  iv. 
pp.  203,  304,  T.  p.  S12;  Plin.  iiL  16.  a.  SO.)  Con- 
siderable ehangea  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  ita  eonne,  near  the  Adriatio  aaa.  Hen 
the  liver  forms  a  kind  of  great  delta,  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  the  Nile;  and  the  pheno- 
menon ia  complicated,  aa  in  that  caae,  by  the  existence 
of  gnat  lagunea  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  an  bounded  by  narrow  strips  or  ban  of  sand, 
separating  them  from  the  sea,  though  leaving  open 
occasional  channeh  of  oommnnication,  ao  that  tha 
lagnnee  an  alwaya  aalt  and  aSeoted  by  the  tidee, 
which  an  mon  sensible  in  this  part  of  liie  Adriatio 
thanintheHeditenanean.  (Strab.  v.  p.  313.)  Theee 
UgniMM  which  an  well  deecribed  by  Strabo,  extended 
in  his  time  from  Bavenna  to  Altinnm,  both  of  which 
ciliea  etood  in  the  Ugnnea  or  maiehea,  and  were 
bnilt  on  pilea,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  modem 
Yemoe.  Bnt  the  whole  at  theee  could  not  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Delta  of  the  Padua; 
the  mon  northerly  being  farmed  at  the  moutha  of 
othar  liven,  the  Athesia,  Hednaeus,  tie.,  which  had 
no  direct  or  natural  communication  with  the  great 
mar.  They  all,  however,  commnnieated  with  the 
Padua,  and  with  one  another,  by  channels  or  canals 
more  or  less  artificial ;  and  aa  this  was  already  the 
ease  m  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  author  distinotly 
reckons  the  months  of  the  Psdns  to  extend  from 
Bavenna  to  Altinnm.  (Plin.  L  c)  From  the  earliest 
period  that  this  tract  was  occupied  by  a  aettled 
people,  the  necessity  most  have  been  felt  of  embank- 
ing the  various  aims  and  channels  of  the  river,  for 
protection  against  inundation,  as  well  aa  of  oon- 
atmcting  artificial  cnts  and  (•hanrmls,  both  for  car- 
lying  off  its  superfluous  watera  and  for  purpoaas  of 
ooDunnnicatian.  The  earlieet  works  of  this  kind  an 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  (Plin.  I.  e.),  and  from  that 
time  to  the  preaent  day,  thay  have  been  carried  on 
vrith  occaaiooal  intenruptiona.  Bnt  in  addition  to 
Uieae  artificial  ehangea,  the  river  baa  bam  time  to 
time  burst  ita  banks  and  forced  for  iteelf  new  chan- 
nels, or  diverted  the  msss  of  its  waten  into  those 
which  were  previously  nnimportant.  The  most  r»- 
malleable  of  theee  changes  which  ia  recorded  mth 
Mftainty,  took  place  in  IISS,  vfaaa  the  main  stream 
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ofthe  A),  which  then  flowed  &  of  Ftrrara,  sud* 
denly  changed  its  couna,  and  haa  ever  since  flowed 
about  3  milee  N.  of  that  city.  Hence  it  ia  probable 
that  all  the  principal  modem  months  of  the  Po,  from 
the  Po  di  Oiro  to  the  PodiLeeemte,  wen  in  ancient 
times  comparatively  inoonsideiabla. 

Pdybius  (iL  16)  describee  the  Pados  at  having 
only  two  principal  months,  which  sepaimted  at  a 
place  called  Trigaboli  (the  site  of  which  cannot  be 
determined);  the  one  of  these  is  called  by  him  Padoa 
(IIoMa),  and  the  other,  which  was  tlie  principal 
channel,  and  the  one  oommooly  navigated,  be  eallt 
OUna  or  Holans  COAova).  Thia  last  is  in  all  pro- 
bability tha  channel  still  called  Po  di  Volano,  which 
until  tjie  great  innodalion  of  1153,  above  noticed, 
was  still  the  principal  month  al  the  Po.  The  other 
is  probably  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  river, 
which  separatee  from  the  preceding  at  Ferrara,  and 
is  carried  at  the  pnaent  day  by  a  wholly  artificial 
channel  into  the  aea  at  Primara,  from  whence  it 
derivea  tha  name  a(Po  di  Priuaro.  Its  preaent 
mouth  is  about  15  milee  N.  of  Ravenna;  bnt  it  seams 
that  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in  those  of 
Pdybins  alsoy  it  discharged  itself  into  the  lagnnea 
which  then  aumunded  Bavenna  on  all  ndes.  Pliny 
terms  it  Psdnsa,  bat  gives  it  also  the  name  of  Fossa 
Anguata,  from  its  conne  having  been  artificially 
regulated,  and  peibapa  altered,  by  that  emperor. 
(Plin.  iiL  16.  a.  SO.)  The  aame  author  givea  na  a 
detailed  ennmention  of  the  months  of  the  Padns  a* 
they  existed  in  his  day,  but  from  the  caoses  of 
change  already  adverted  to,  it  ia  veiy  difBcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  identify  tliem  with  certainty. 

They  were,  according  to  him :  1.  the  PADinA,  or 
Fossa  Angnsta,  which  (ha  adds)  wss  previnnsiy 
called  Hoesanicus :  this  has  now  wholly  ceased  to 
exist,  a.  The  Portds  VATsmti,  evidently  deriving 
its  name  from  being  the  month  of  Uie  river  V»> 
trenns,  which  fiowed  from  Fomm  Comelii,  just  as 
the  Po  di  Primaro  is  at  tha  preeent  day  called  the 
month  of  the  Smo.  This  was  also  known  as  the 
Spineticnm  Ostium,  from  the  once  oelebnted  city  of 
Spins,  which  was  sitnated  on  its  banks  [SnxA]. 
It  wsa  probably  the  sama  with  the  modnn  P9  di 
Primaro.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae.  4.Sagia.  S.Vo- 
lane,  previonaly  called  OUne :  thia  ia  evidently  tha 
OUna  of  Pdybiua,  and  tha  modem  Po  (fi  Vohmo; 
the  two  praoading  csmwt  be  identified,  but  must 
have  been  openings  communicating  with  tha  great 
Ugnnea  of  ComaooJuo.  6.  The  Carbonsiia,  periups 
thePodiGon.  7.  The FoaaioPhilistina,  which  seems 
to  have  been  an  artificial  canal,  oonveyiag  the  watoi 
of  the  Tabtabus,  still  called  Tartan,  to  the  aea. 
Thu  cannot  be  identified,  the  changes  of  the  montia 
of  the  river  in  this  part  being  too  considsrabla.  Tha 
whde  of  the  present  delta,  foraied  by  the  actual 
mouths  of  the  A)  (from  the  Po  di  Goto  to  tlw 
Po  di  Leoante),  most  have  been  fismed  since  the 
great  change  of  1152 ;  its  progiees  iiin:  some  can- 
tniias  back  can  be  accurately  traced ;  and  we  know 
that  it  has  advanced  not  leea  than  9  milee  in  little 
more  than  two  centnriea  and  a  half,  and  at  least  15 
miles  since  the  12tb  century.  Beyond  thia  tlis 
delta  belODga  nther  to  the  A.(ige,  and  men  northern 
atreama  thw  to  the  Po  ;  the  next  mouth  being  that 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Ad^  itadf,  and  joat 
heyond  it  the  Porta  di  Bnmdoh  (the  Bmndnlns 
Fortns  of  Pliny),  which  at  the  present  day  is  the 
mouth  of  the  JBranta.* 


*  Much  cniiou  information  coDceming  the  delta  of 
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The  chuign  which  hsn  takm  place  on  thii  line 
of  oout  are  due  not  only  to  the  poshing  forward  of 
the  ooast-line  at  the  actaal  mootlis  of  the  riven,  bat 
to  the  filling  np  of  the  '■E""*  Theae  in  ancient 
times  extended  beyond  BaTanna  on  the  S. ;  but  that 
city  ia  now  soRoanded  on  all  aidea  by  diy  land,  and 
the  lagnnes  eoly  begin  to  the  N.  of  the  Po  di  Pri- 
wtara.  Hera  the  lagonea  of  Comae^io  extend  over 
•  space  of  above  20  miles  in  length,  aa  £ur  as  the 
month  of  the  A>  di  Volaao ;  bat  from  that  point  to 
the  fort  of  Bnmdolo,  wheie  the  Venatiao  lagnnea 
begin,  thoagh  the  wfaola  country  ia  veiy  low  and 
marahy,  it  ia  no  longer  covered  with  water,  aa  it 
obvioualy  waa  at  no  distant  period.  It  ia  now, 
thenfore,  impeaaible  to  determine  what  were  the 
partiealar  lagnnes  designated  by  Pliny  as  the  Skp- 
TBK  Habu,  and  indeed  the  passage  in  which  he 
allodes  to  them  is  not  very  clear ;  but  aa  he  calls 
them  Attianonun  Palodaa,  they  woold  seem  to  hare 
been  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Adria,  and  iL»y  pro- 
bably have  been  the  eztansive  kgnnea  (now  con- 
verted into  marshes)  S.  of  Ariimo.  At  a  later 
period  the  name  aeema  to  have  been  differently  nssd. 
The  Itinerary  speaks  of  the  navigatioo  "  per  Septem 
Uaria  [a  Ravenna]  Altinnm  uaqne,"  so  that  the  name 
aeema  here  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  extant  of  the  la- 
gnnea ;  and  it  is  employed  m  the  same  aenae  by  He- 
radian  (viiL  7);whi]e  tlieTabtt]a,oatheaontrary,giv«a 
the  name  to  a  partiealar  point  or  station  on  the  line 
of  roata  from  Bavenna  to  Altinum.  Thialina,i4iich 
is  given  in  mach  detail,  mnst  have  been  by  water, 
thoagh  not  so  specified,  ss  then  never  oonld  have 
been  a  road  along  the  line  in  qnestion;  bat  it  is  im- 
possible to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  ataticna  or 
pointa  named,  (/tw.  Ami.  p.  1S6;  Tofr.  flwt) 
[Vbbbtia.] 

Polybina  spedka  of  the  Pados  aa  navigable  for  a 
distuMo  of  SOOO  stadia,  or  SSO  Banao  milea  from 
tba  sea.  (PoL  ii.  16.)  Sinbo  nolicea  it  aa  navl. 
gaUa  from  Placantia  domiwuda  to  Ravanna,  with- 
out Sluing  that  it  was  not  practicable  higher  np ; 
and  niny  eoneetly  dtscribes  it  as  beginning  to  be 
navigaUa  firom  Angoit*  Taniinomm  (IVm),  mora 
than  ISO  miles  sbove  Plaoentia.  (Stnb.  v.  pi  317; 
Plin.  iiL  17.  s.  SI.)  Ancient  writers  already  re- 
marked that  the  stream  at  thq  Padns  waa  fnller  and 
mora  abondant  in  stmmier  than  in  winter  or  spring, 
owing  to  its  bemg  fed  in  gnat  part  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  high  Alps.  (PoL  ii.  16;  Plin.  iiL 
16.  a.  90.)  It  is  not  till  after  it  has  received  the 
waters  of  the  Dniia  Hq'or  or  Dora  Beilea,  a  stream 
at  least  as  oonaiderable  aa  itself,  that  the  Po  baoomea 
a  really  great  river.  Hence,  it  is  aboat  this  point  (aa 
Pliny  oburves)  that  it  first  attaiia  to  a  coosiderahle 
depUi.  Bat  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  piaotiaable 
fin-veaaels  of  any  considerabia  harden  ahoro  Csaofa, 
aboat  S5  miles  lower  down. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Padna  is  onoaftain. 
According  to  Uetndoma  of  Soapaia  (cited  by  PBny, 
I.  e.),  it  waa  a  Celtic  name,  derived  from  the  nnanber 
of  pine-trees  which  grew  areand  ita  sonroes^  The 
etymology  seems  very  doabtfal;  bnt  the  itA  that 
the  name  waa  of  Celtic  origin  ia  rendered  probable  by 
the  eircamstanoe  that,  aooofding  both  to  Polybdns 
and  FHny,  the  name  given  it  by  the  Ligoriana  (the 
>  inbahitanta  of  iti  banks)  waa  Bodincu 
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thePo,  and  tiis  ehangea  which  thia  part  of  the  coast 
haa  undergone  win  be  fSnind  in  a  note  appmded  to 
Cnner's  Dkeowt  mr  la  Sivobitmf  ih  la  Sarfaee 
dm  aioie,  f.  79,  4to.  edit.  Pans,  1825. 


or  Biidencos  (B^r/im,  PoL  iL  16;  Plin.  Hi.  IS- 
a.  20),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  its  great 
depth.  It  ia  well  known  that  it  was  early  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  mythical  Ebidasdi,  and 
waa  commonly  called  by  them,  aa  well  aa  by  the 
Latin  poeta,  by  that  name,  even  at  a  late  period. 
The  origin  siid  history  of  this  name  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Eridahds.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  poplar  treee  which  figan  in  the  fable  of 
Phaeton  (in  ita  later  form)  evidently  refer  to  the  tall 
and  graceful  treee,  still  commonly  known  as  Lom- 
baidy  poplars,  {ram  their  growing  in  ahandance  on 
the  hanka  of  the  /V).  [£.  H.  B.] 

PADUSA.    [Padhs.] 

PADYANDUS  (IlaSiaviot),  a  town  in  Cataonia, 
or  the  aoothammost  part  of  Cappadocia,  aboat  SS 
milea  to  the  sooth-east  of  Faostinopolis,  near  the 
pass  of  Mount  Tanros  known  by  the  name  of  the 
CUidaa  Gatea.  (PtoL  v.  7.  §  7.)  The  town,  which 
waa  extended  fay  the  emperor  Valena,  ia  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries,  hat  ita  name  sssiiiiieii  difierent 
forms ;  as,  Paduandoa  (TVii.  PeuL),  Podandos  {It, 
AnL  p.  14S),  Hanaio  Opodanda  (/(.  Bimu.  p.  978\ 
and  Bhegepodandos  (HwrocL  p  699).  The  place  a 
deacribed  by  Basilias  (£pu<.  74)  as  one  of  the  moat 
wretched  holea  on  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  firom  a  small  stream  m  the  neighboorhood. 
(Const  Porphyr.  ViL  BanL  36 ;  oompw  Cedren.  f. 
575  ;  Jo.  Scylita.  Biit  pp.  889,  844.)  The  place 
ia  stiU  called  Podmd.  [L.  &] 

PAEA'MLL     [Amat,  p.  333,  b.] 

PAEA'NIUH  (niudi>Mi>),  a  town  in  Aetojia, 
near  the  Acheloaa,  a  little  S.  of  Ithoria,  and  N.  of 
Oeniadaa,  which  waa  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  only  7  stadia  in  cireomference,  and  waa 
destroyed  by  Philip,  B.  c.  219.  (Potyb.  iv.  65.) 
Paeanium  waa  pertapa  nbuilt,  and  may  be  the 
same  town  as  Phana  (Mra),  which  waa  taken  by 
the  Arhawina,  and  which  we  learn  from  the  narrative 
in  Pansaniaa  was  near  the  sea.  (Peas.  x.  18.) 
Stephanns  mentiana  Phauk  as  a  town  of  Italy  ;  bnt 
for  nd\u  'IraXlai,  we  ooght  probably  to  read 
n^ir  AlTttAlor.     (Staph.  B.  t.  v.  *6>fvu) 

PAELCTNTIUM  (naiAdrrior,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  38X 
a  town  of  the  Lnngoiies  in  Astoria,  variously  identi- 
fied with  Aplaiu,  Pola  de  Lena,  and  CoMmo  d» 
PiUmita.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAEMANI,  mentioned  in  Caesar  (A  0.  ii  4) 
with  the  CondrnsL  Eboraoes,  and  Caeruesi,  and  the 
fbor  peoplea  an  inr.hided  in  the  name  of  GermaaL 
D'AnviUe  coyectores  that  they  were  near  the  Gon- 
drasi,  who  probebly  held  the  ooontry  which  is  now 
called  CoHdroM.  [Cohdbdbi.]  The  Faemani  may 
have  oocnpied  the  coantry  called  Pai/$  de  Fan- 
metme,  of  which  Dmrburg,  LoroAe  on  the  OwAe, 
and  Rodkrforl  on  the  fiioaiBie  an  the  chief 
towns.  [G.  L.] 

PAEON  (naii<r,  ScyL  pi  38),  a  town  of  Thrace, 
mentieaed  oidy  by  Soylaz.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAE'ONliS  (nolorer,  Horn.  71  845,  zvL  887, 
zviL  348,  xxL  139;  Herod,  iv.  S3,  49,  r.  1, 18,98, 
viL  113, 189;  Thoc  iL96;  Strsb.  L  pip.  6,  88,  m. 
pp.  316, 318, 828,839, 830331;  Arrian,  .dmii.  S. 
9.  §  S,  iiL  13.  §4;  Plat  AUx.  39;  Folyaen.  BmA. 
iv.  12.§S;Enstatb.  od  Ass.7I.xvL387;Liv.xliL 
61),  a  people  divided  into  several  tribea,  who^  befae 
the  Argolic  ooknisaticn  of  Emathia,  appsar  to  have 
oocopied  the  entin  esontp'  sfterwarda  called  Uace- 
donia,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  considered  a  part  of  Thrsce.  Aa  the  Macedo- 
lom  isenosad,  the  district  calkd  FjJKiaiA 
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(nauvb,  Thne.  iL  99 ;  Poljb.  r.  97,  XJir.  8; 
Sbab.  Til  pfJL  313,  318,  329,  331;  Ptd.  iii  13. 
§  28;  Lir.  xzziU.  19,  zzxriii.  17,  mix.  54,  zL  3, 
sIt.  29;  Plin.  it.  17,  Ti.  39)  was  curtailed  of  ita 
dimenaioaa,  on  mrf  tUa,  thongh  tlw  name  still 
cootiimod  to  be  applied  in  a  genenl  sense  to  the 
gnat  belt  of  interior  coontiy  whidi  ooTered  Upper 
and  Lomr  M^»i<<<»i»  to  die  N.  and  NE.,  and  a 
portioD  of  which  was  a  monarchr  nominallj  inde- 
pendent of  Hacedooia  nntil  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  banks  of  the 
"  wide-flowing  Axios  "  seem  to  baTS  been  tlie  cantn 
of  the  Paeonian  power  from  the  time  when  Pyraechmes 
and  Asteropaens  led  the  Paeonians  to  tlie  aaaistsnoe  of 
Priam  (Horn.  tt.  ee.\  down  to  the  latest  existence  of 
the  mooarchy.  They  ■ppeu  neither  as  Ifaoedo- 
niana,  Thraciaas,  or  Illyrians,  bat  proAssed  to  be 
descended  iiom  the  Teacri  of  Troy.  When  Hega- 
basos  craaaed  the  tiTtr  Stiymon,  he  conqnered  the 
Paeaniana,of  whom  two  tiibee,  called  the  Siropaeooee 
and  Paeo]dae,  were  departed  into  Aria  bj  express 
order  of  Dareins,  whose  fimcy  had  been  stmck  at 
Sardis  by  seeing  a  beantifiil  and  ahapely  Paeonian 
woman  carrying  a  Tessel  on  her  head,  leading  a 
Jione  to  water,  and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same 
time.  (Herod,  r.  13—16.)  These  two  tribes  were 
the  Paeonians  of  the  lower  districts,  snd  their 
coontiy  wss  afterwards  taken  poasesrioo  of  by  the 
Thncians.  When  the  Temenidse  had  acqoited 
Emathia,  AliDo]na,  Crestonia,  snd  Hygdonia,  the 
kings  of  Paeonia  still  ountinned  to  rale  OTer  the 
ooontiy  beyond  the  straits  of  tlw  Axios,  nntil  Philip, 
son  of  Amynlas,  twice  rednced  them  to  terms,  when 
weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king  Agis;  and 
th^  wen  at  length  sabdned  by  Alexander  (Diodor, 
xix.  a,  4,  22,  XTil  8);  after  which  they  were  pro- 
bably snbmissiTe  to  the  Hscedonisn  aorereigns.  An 
inscribed  marble  which  has  been  disooTered  in  the 
acropolis  of  Athens  records  an  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  the  Athenians  and  Andoleon,  king  of 
Paeonia,  in  the  archcnahip  of  Diotimns,  B.  o. 354,  or  a 
few  yean  after  the  aoceesion  of  Philip  and  Andoleoo 
to  their  lespectiTS  thrones.  The  coins  of  Andolson, 
who  reigned  at  that  time,  and  adopted,  after  the 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  common  types  of  that 
prince  and  his  snoceasors, — the  head  of  Alexander 
in  the  character  of  yonng  Heracles,  and  on  the  ob- 
Teise  the  fignre  of  Zens  AStopboms, — pioTa  the  d- 
TilisatioD  of  Paeonia  under  its  kings.  Afterwards 
kings  of  Pasonia  are  not  heard  of,  so  that  their  im- 
portance most  hare  been  only  transitory ;  bnt  it  is 
certain  that  daring  the  troublous  times  of  Usoedooia, 
that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Caseander,  the  principality  of 
the  PaeoDisns  exutad,  and  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  the  Roman  eonqnast  the  Paeonians  on  the  W.  of 
the  Axios  were  indnded  in  Macedonia  Secunda. 
Paeonia  extended  to  the  Dentheletae  and  lilaedi  of 
Thrace,  and  to  the  Dardani,  Penestae,  and  Dassaretii 
of  lUyria,  comprehending  the  variona  tribes  who 
ocoui^  the  upper  Tslleys  of  the  Erigon,  Axius, 
StiyiMa  and  Angitas  as  fiv  S.  sa  the  fertile  plain 
of  Siiia.  Its  prindpal  tribes  to  the  E.  wen  the 
Odomanti,  Aestrsei,  and  Agtianes,  parts  of  whose 
Montiy  wen  known  by  the  names  of  Parstiymonia 
and  Paroreia,  the  former  containing  probably  the 
Talleya  of  the  U|^ier  Stiymon,  and  of  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  riTer  of  Strimulm,  the  latter  the  adjacent 
mountains.  On  the  W.  frontier  of  Paeonia  its  sob- 
dlTisions  bordering  on  the  Penestae  and  Dassaretii 
were  Denriopns  and  Pelagooia,  which  with  Lyn- 
oeetis  oorapnhinded  the  eatiie  oooatiy  watend  bj 
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the  Erigoo  and  ita  bnmehesk  (Leske,  JVar<iers 
erases,  ToL  iiL  n>- 218, 306, 462, 470.)  [&.&J.] 
PAEONIA.  [Paxokbs.] 
PAECTNIDAK  [Attica,  pi  326,  a.] 
PAEOPLAK  [PAXOBX&] 
PAESICL  [AsTcnoa,  p.  249.J 
PAESTANUS  SINUS.  [Paxstcx.] 
PAESTUH  (nwrror,  PtoL;  Ilmirrit,  StnK. 
BA.  Ittuarar6t,  Paestsans:  Buins  at  Petto),  a  d^ 
of  Lacania,  on  the  Tyrriienian  sea,  aboat  5  miles  8l 
of  the  month  of  the  Silarns.  It  was  otiginiDy  s 
Gredc  colony,  named  PomxnnA  (IIiwfilM'ts:  Eti. 
nafffiltM>u(Ti|t),  and  was  founded  by  a  colony  bm 
Sybaiis,  on  the  opposite  eosst  of  Lncania.  (Stnb.  t. 
p.  251 ;  Seymn.  Ch.  845;  ScyL  p.  3.  §  12.)  The 
date  of  its  fonndation  is  uncertain,  bat  it  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  chief  prosperity 
of  Sybaria,  when  that  dty  ruled  over  the  wkole  of 
Lncania,  from  oeie  sea  to  the  other,  or  fram  6S0  to 
510  B.O.  [Stbabu.]  It  may  be  obserred,  alio, 
that  Sdinna  calls  Poaidceiia  a  Doric  colony;  ud 
though  his  authority  is  worth  httis  in  itself,  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  oocuireDoe  of  Done  forms  oo  coiiii 
of  the  dty:  hence  it  eeems  probable  thst  the  Doric 
settlers  from  Troesen,  who  formed  pert  cf  tlie  ori- 
ginal odony  of  Sybaria,  bnt  ware  snbaequently  ex- 
pelled by  the  Acfaaeana  (ArisL  PoL  v.  S),  may  htre 
mainly  contributed  to  the  eetablithmsnt  rf  the  se« 
colony.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  finnied 
close  to  the  sea,  but  was  snbeeqnently  remored  fbr- 
ther  inland  (Strab.  Le.);  the  change,  however,  ml 
not  conaiderable,  as  the  still  existing  nine  of  the 
ancient  dty  an  little  more  than  half  a  mils  baa 
the  coast 

We  know  scarcely  anything  cf  the  early  history  of 
Posidonia.  It  is  inddentally  mentioned  by  Hendotns 
(L  167)  in  a  manner  that  proves  it  to  have  been 
already  in  existeeice^  and  appAiently  as  a  cooside- 
lable  town,  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the 
ndghbouring  Velia,  aboat  B.O.  540.  Bntrtbis  isthe 
only  notice  aC  Poaidonia  until  after  the  fall  of  its 
parent  dty  of  Sybaris,  B.C.  510.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modem  writers  that  it  teosired  s 
great  accession  to  its  popmlation  at  that  period;  bet 
Herodotus,  who  notices  the  Sybarites  sa  settling  n 
that  occasion  at  Lalls  and  Sddrus,  does  not  alliule 
to  Posidonia.  (Herod.  tL  81.)  Then  srs,  indeed, 
few  among  the  dtiea  of  Magna  Graeda  of  which  "• 
hear  less  in  history;  and  the  only  eridence  of  the 
fioniishing  condition  snd  prosperity  cf  Posidoiiia,  a 
to  be  fbuwl  in  the  numbers  of  ita  cans  snd  in  the 
splendid  srehitectnial  remaina,  ao  wdl  known  as  the 
temples  of  Paestnm.  From  its  noitheriy  F°"t>^ 
must  haTs  been  one  cf  the  first  dtiea  thst  snAnd 
from  the  adTandng  power  of  the  Lucaoians,  si  it 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  Greek  cdonies  that 
Ml  mto  the  hands  of  that  people.  (Strab.  t.  p  2SI.} 
The  data  of  this  event  is  Tciy  uncertain ;  bat  it  is  pn>- 
bable  that  it  must  hsTe  taken  place  before B-cSSO, 
when  the  cityof  Lafls  was  bedwed  by  the  Locsnisss, 
and  had  •ppatendy  become  Oa  bolwark  d  Migu 
Graeda  on  that  side.  [Haoka  Grabcia.]  We  lean 
from  a  curions  paasage  of  Arisbnenns  (q^  Atki* 
xiT.  p.  632)  that  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled, but  compdled  to  submit  to  the  asthoity  a 
the  Lncanians,  and  reorire  a  barbarian  ooloay  witbiv 
their  walls.  They  stiU  retdned  msny  of  their  coi- 
toms,  and  for  ages  afterwards  cootinned  to  snembW 
at  a  certain  festiTal  every  year  with  the  exprea 
pnrpoae  of  bewailing  their  captirity,  and  nnraf 
the  traditions  of  their  pit>perity.    It  would  spixtf 
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fian  liwj  (tiH,  I7X  tlioagh  the  panage  is  not 
quit*  diitiDct,  that  it  wat  neargred  bj  Alexander, 
king  of  Epinu,  aa  late  aa  B.  a  330;  bat  if  ao,  it 
certainly  aoon  fell  agwn  into  the  handa  of  the  biar- 
barians. 

Pocidonia  paaaed  with  the  net  of  Lncania  into 
the  handa  of  the  Bomani.  We  find  no  mention  of 
it  on  thia  occaaion ;  bat  in  n.  c.  273,  immediatelj 
after  the  departnte  of  Fyirhna  from  Italj,  the 
Komana  eatabliahed  a  colonj  there  for  the  aecnritj 
of  their  newly  acquired  teiiitoiy  on  thia  side.  (Lir. 
Spit,  xir.;  VelL  Pat  i.  14;  Strab.  r.  p.  251.)  It 
wiu  probably  at  thia  period  that  the  name  was 
changed,  or  cormpted,  into  Pabstuh,  though  the 
change  may  hare  already  taken  phu»  at  the  time 
vhen  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lncanians. 
Bat,  from  the  time  that  it  became  a  Bonuui  colony, 
the  name  of  Paestnm  seema  to  hare  exclasiTely  pre- 
vailed ;  and  even  its  coins,  which  are  inscribed  with 
Greek  characters,  have  the  legend  IIAIS  and 
nAI2TANO.  (Eckhel,  toL  L  p.  158.)  We  hear 
bat  little  of  Paeelun  aa  a  Boman  colony :  it  was  one 
of  the  Colonise  Latinae,  and  distingaished  itself  by 
its  unshaken  fidelity  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Thus  the  Paestani  are  mentioned  as  sending 
golden  paterae  aa  a  present  to  the  Roman  senate 
just  before  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  zziL  36). 
Again  in  B.  c  210  they  foraished  ships  to  the 
sqaadran  with  which  D.  Quintins  repwied  to  the 
siege  of  Tarentom ;  and  the  ioUowing  year  they 
were  among  the  eighteen  colonies  which  still  pro- 
fessed their  nadinesa  to  famish  supplies  and  recruits 
to  the  Boman  armies,  notwithstanding  the  long-con- 
tinuod  pressure  of  the  war  (LiT.  xxtl39,  xxrii.  10.) 
Paestnm  was  therefore  at  this  period  still  a  floniish- 
ing  and  considerable  town,  bnt  we  hear  little  more 
of  it  during  the  Boman  Bepnblic.  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (^Ep.  ad 
Alt.  xi.  17);  and  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographen 
as  a  still  subsisting  municipal  town.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, obserres  that  it  was  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  stagnation  of  a  small  river  which  flowed  beneath 
its  walb  (v.  pi  251);  and  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
already  a  declining  place.  But  it  was  still  one  of 
the  eight  Prsefecturao  of  Lncania  at  a  considerably 
later  period  ;  and  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
existence  throughout  the  Roman  Empdre.  (Strab.  L  e. ; 
Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  10;  Ptd.  iii.  I.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p. 
209;  Onll.  Imcr.  135,  2492,  3078:  Bull.  d.  Itut. 
w4re&,  1836,  p.  152.)  In  some  of  these  it  bears  the 
title  of  a  Colonia;  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period 
it  attuned  that  rank :  it  certainly  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  Latin  colony,  aa  that  must  have  become 
merged  in  the  municipal  condition  by  the  effect  of 
the  Lex  Julia.  We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities tliat  it  became  a  bishopric  at  least  aa  early  as 
the  fifth  century;  snd  it  is  probable  that  ita  final 
decay  and  desolation  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  tenth  century.  At  that  time  the 
episcopal  see  waa  removed  to  Uie  neighbonring  tovrn 
of  Capaccio,  in  an  elevated  situation  a  few  miles 
inland. 

Paestnm  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  nses,  which  possessed  the  pecniiarity  of 
flowering  twice  a  year,  and  wen  considered  ss  sur- 
passing all  others  in  fragrance.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iv. 
118;  Ovid,  Met  xv.  708;  Propert  iv.  5.  59;  Mar- 
tUI,  iv.  41.  10,  vi.  80.  6;  Auson.  It^n.  14.  11.) 
The  rosea  that  atiU  grxnr  wild  among  the  ruins  are 
said  to  retain  tbdr  ancient  property,  and  flower 
ngolarly  both  in  Hay  and  Novemiier. 
ror.  n. 


paestuh: 


SIS 


The  Al»  of  Paertnm  appears  to  have  ooBtinued 
wholly  uninhabited  firam  the  time  when  the  epiacopal 
see  was  removed  till  within  a  very  recent  period. 
It  wss  not  till  the  middle  of  the  Isst  century  that 
attention  waa  drawn  to  the  ruins  which  are  now  so 
celebrated.  Thoogh  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  then  first  discovered,  as  they  most  always  have 
been  a  conspicuous  object  fircm  the  Bm/  of  Sakmo, 
and  could  not  bnt  have  been  known  in  their  immediate 
neighboorhood,  they  were  certainly  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Even  the  diligent  Clnverius,  writing 
in  1624,  notices  the  Cut  tiiat  there  were  ruins 
which  bore  the  luune  of  Pule,  without  any  allnsica 
to  their  character  and  imporUnce.  (CInver.  Ital, 
p.  1255.)  They  seem  to  have  been  first  visited  by 
a  certam  Count  Gasola,  in  the  service  of  Charles  VII., 
King  of  Naples,  before  the  middle  of  the  hut  century, 
and  were  described  by  Antonini,  in  his  work  on  the 
topography  of  Lncania  (Naples,  1745),  and  noticed 
by  Hazxocchi,  who  baa  hisetted  a  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  Faeatimi  in  his  work  on  the  Heraclean 
Tables  (pp.  499—515)  pabliahed  in  1754.  Before 
the  end  of  the  centniy  tbcj  became  the  subject  of 
the  special  works  of  Magnoni  and  Paoli,  and  were 
viaited  by  travellers  from  all  parte  of  Eunpa 
Among  theee,  Swinburne  in  1779,  haa  left  a  veij 
accnrate  description  of  the  ruins ;  and  their  archi- 
tectural details  are  given  by  Wilkins  in  his  MagtM 
Gratcia  (foL  Cambr.  1807). 

The  principal  mina  consist  of  the  walls,  and  three 
templea  standing  within  the  space  enclosed  by  them. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  csn  be  clearly  made 
out,  and  they  an  in  many  pbuies  standing  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  several  of  the  towen  iJso  remain 
at  tlie  angles,  and  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gates, 
which  wen  four  in  number ;  one  of  these,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  surmounted  by 
a  regularly  constructed  arch.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  forms  ao  irregnUr  polygon,  about  S  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  two  principal  temples  stand  not  far 
from  the  sonthem  gate  of  the  city.  The  finest  and  moat 
ancient  of  these  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple 
of  Neptune;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  name, 
beyond  the  fact  that  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  was  un- 
questionably the  tatelary  deity  of  the  city  which 
derived  from  him  its  ancient  name  of  Poeidonia. 
The  temple  was  hypaethral,  or  had  its  cella  open  to 
the  sky,  and  is  195  feet  long  by  79  wide:  it  is  re- 
markably perfect ;  not  a  single  column  ia  wanting, 
and  the  entabhiture  and  pediments  are  almost  entire. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Doric,  bat  its  proportions 
sn  hearier,  and  the  style  altogether  more  massive 
and  solid  than  any  other  extant  edifice  of  the  kind. 
On  this  account  some  of  the  earlier  antiqiurians  dis- 
puted the  bet  of  its  Greek  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to 
the  Phoenicians  or  Etruscans  :  but  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  this ;  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  settlement  on  the  spot  before  the  Greek  colony; 
and  the  architecture  is  of  pure  Greek  style,  thongh 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimena  of  the 
Doric  order  now  remaining.  About  100  yards  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  nearer  to  the  south  gate, 
is  the  second  edifice,  which  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  plan  has  been  called  a  Basilica,  but  is 
unqnestionsbly  also  a  temple.  It  is  of  the  kind 
called  pseudo-dipteral ;  but  difiers  from  every  other 
ancient  building  known  in  having  nine  columns  at 
each  end,  while  the  interior  is  dirided  into  two  parts 
by  a  single  range  of  columns  rtmning  along  the 
centra  of  the  building.  It  was  probably  a  temple 
toosecrated  to  two'  different  divinities,  or  rather,  in 
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fact,  two  tcmpks  nmtad  in  aoa.  It  his  IS  co- 
lammiB  OKh  side,  mnd  it  ISO  feet  kng  by  80  in 
\Tidth.  The  third  tempia,  which  is  st  loins  distance 
from  the  other  two,  ncurer  to  the  N.  gate  of  the 
tnini,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Gera  or  VssU  (tliough  there  is  do  rauon  for  either 
name),  ia  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being 
uoIt  108  feet  in  len^h  br  48  in  breadth :  it  presents 
no  remarkable  architectniml  peculiarities,  bnt  is,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Basilica,  of  much  later  date 
than  the  great  temple.  Ur.  Wilkins,  indeed,  wonM 
suiini  them  both  to  the  Buman  period:  bnt  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  with  the  history  of  the  city, 
which  nerer  appears  to  hare  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  uider  the  Soman  rule.  (Swinburne's 
TratOi,  ToL  it  pp.  131—138 ;  Wilkins's  Magmi 
Oraeeia,  pp^  55 — 67.) 

The  other  remains  are  al  little  importance.  The 
TCstigea  of  an  amphitbeatra  exist  near  the  centra 
of  the  city ;  and  not  far  firam  them  are  the 
rsllen  ruins  of  a  fourth  temple,  of  small  siae  and 
deariy  of  Koman  date.  ExcaTatioos  hare  also  laid 
bare  the  foaodatiana  of  many  housca  and  other  build- 
ings, and  the  tiacea  of  a  portiaa^  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  also  Tisibia  outside  the  walls; 
and  numerous  tombs  (same  of  which  an  said  to  be 
of  much  interest)  hare  been  recently  brought  to 
light. 


TLLX  OF  PAXSTCH. 

A.  Temple  of  Nrplone. 

B.  Temple,  commoolr  called  BsiUka 

C.  Smaller  temple,  of  Vests  (?), 

D.  Ampblth^stte. 

F.  Other  mini  <if  Roman  lime, 
FF.  Gates  nrthscitj. 

G.  nSttrSaUa. 

The  sinsll  rirer  which  (as  already  noticed  by 
Strabo),  by  stagnating  under  the  walls  of  Paestnin, 
rendered  its  situation  so  unhealthy,  is  now  called  the 
SiJto  ;  its  ancient  name  is  not  mentioned.  It  focnu 
exiensire  deposits  of  a  calcareous  stone,  resembling 
the  Roman  frarerCui,  which  forms  an  excellent 
baiMing  material,  with  which  both  the  walla  and 
edifices  of  the  city  have  been  constructed.  The  ma- 
laria, which  caused  the  site  to  be  wholly  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  already  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, since  the  resort  of  travellen  has  again  at- 
trarled  a  small  population  to  the  spot,  ai^  given 
rise  to  some  cultivation. 

About  five  miles  from  Paestora,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus  or  SeU,  stood,  in  ancient  times,  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Juno,  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition adopted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  fonnded 
by  the  Ai^gonauta  under  Jason  (Strab.  t].  p^  252  ; 
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Plin.  uL  5.  s.  10).  It  i 
of  the  Argive  Hera,  or  J' 
the  Troezenian  colonists 
the  temj^je  on  tlie  X.  ba 
probably  more  correctly,  i 
The  extensive  gulf  wl 
moatarr  of  Minerva  (tli 
to  the  headland  called  '. 
ooas),  and  is  now  know 
derired  its  ancient  name 
being  callod  by  the  Romi 
by  the  Greeks  the  gulf 
■nis  Ko^Tos.  (Strsb.  T. 
Plio.  iii.  5.  s.  10 ;  Md.  i 
6-) 


PAESUXA  (naitroCA 
in  Hi^p-inia  Bsetica.  ( 
identified  by  Ukert  wit 
imcertain. 

PAESUS  (noi(T((j),  t 
of  Traas,  at  the  entrano 
Lampeacos  and  Parium. 
Herod,  v.  117.)  Atom 
from  Miletus ;  but  in  Str 
town  was  destroyed,  and 
ferred  themselves  to  Lam 
a  Milesian  colony.  The 
the  small  river  Paesns, 
and  now  bears  the  imme 

PAGAE.     [Peoae.] 

PAGALA  (rd  n<xyi> 
place  on  the  coast  of  Ge 
Kearchos  came  after  les 
seems  probable  that  it  is 
Segada  or  Pegala  by  PI 
also  in  the  country  of  i 
54).  It  cannot  be  ide 
spoL 

PAGASAE  (noToffoi 
iv.  &  s,  15;  Mela,  ii.  3. 
naryaffoior,  Pagasaeus), 
Tfaessaly,  situated  at  the 
bay  named  after  it.  (Ila 
p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  43S 
Epitt  1,59;  Pagasaeus  Si 
Plin.  Ic.)  Pa^asae  is  ( 
the  poit  where  Jason  buil 
which  he  sailed  upon  bis 
some  of  the  ancients  derii 
Btruction  of  that  vessel  (I 
from  the  numerous  and 
were  found  at  tliia  spot  ( 
was  conquered  by  Philip 
marchus.  (Dem!  OL  I  ] 
whore  {^jt  llaytd  we  otigfat 
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>e>netrias  in  b.  c  290,  Fagasae 
wlioee  inhabitants  were  trana- 

but  after  tlie  Boman  conquest 
iiul  again  became  an  important 
if   Strabo  it  wag  the  port  of 

principal  city  in  this  part  of 
IS  90  stadia  from  Phene,  and 
ab.   2,  eJ)     The  mina   of  the 

seen  near  Volo,  which  has 
a  to  the  bay.  The  acropolis 
>f  Bonie  rocky  heights  above 
it    tJie    foot  of  the  rocks  are 

of  water,  of  which  Strabo 
springs  are  rather  saline  to 
provided  in  the  Boman  times 
ice  by  ineans  of  an  aqneduct, 
lich  are  still  a  conspicuoDs 
em  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  368, 

rs.      [Paoabab.] 

m  town   of  Syria,  placed  by 

of  Pieria,  near  the  Syrian 
bnt  more  particularly  de- 
IJoining  Gindarus,  the  acro- 
orae  fae  places  in  the  district 
ibes  as  a  strong  place  near 
s,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
*yi.A.B  [Vol.  I.  p.  113],  the 
ij  (I.  c.y.  The  plain  of 
es  under  Pograe,  through 
hn^  the  Orontes,  and  the 
is  also  the  dyke  of  Melea- 
ras.  Above  it  ia  the  ridge 
Tom  its  resemblance  to  a 
3  engaged  Phranicates,  ge- 
(xvi.  p.  751.)  The  place 
ledieral     and    modem  geo- 

Abnlfeda  and  Pococke. 
ir,  has  a  lofty  citadel,  with 

gardens;  it  is  said  to  be 
ntiocli,  and  as  many  from 
itcd  on  a  mountain  over- 
'harem,  -which  Charem  is 

east.  ^affhrat  is  distant 
DarbasaJc,  to  the  south. 
Fococke  is  still  more  par- 
He  passed  within  sight 
id  Baias.  After  passing 
le  Treat  between  the  hills. 

miles  to  the  north,  the 
n  the  hills;  tl'is  was  the 
>  Itinerary  [Antonini],  in 
lies  from  Alexandria  and 
^^1gr  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
,g  it  Pangrios)  pats  it 
m  Antioch.  As  I  have 
Ued    Sovoda  rises  in  the 

under  this  place, ...  and 

^  » also  called  from  it 

Jakr-Jigo"^<  "the  White 
its  waters.  This  Sauda 
Vrceathos  mentioned  by 
lo-rae,  as  running  through 
'observations  on  Syna, 
;,bered    17cmthen«pof 

■p.  ll-*-]  [G.W.] 

I  of  Xoni^  a  little  to  the 
rhaoel   of  Kemesis  and  a 

»a  between  500  and  600 
■  tlie  form  of  a  cone  from 
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which  the  pcont  is  cat  oS.  (HatniltoD,  Stuarehes 
L  p.  53,  foil.)  tL.s.]     . 

PAGYRl'TAE  (noT^Toi,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  22),  a 

people  of  European  Sarmatia,  whose  position  cannot 
be  made  out  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  Tol.  i.  p.  211) 
connects  the  tennination  of  their  name  with  the  word 
"  gura,"  which  the  Poles  and  other  Busso-Slarouian 
stocks  use  for  "  gora,"  "  mountain."       [E.  B.  J.] 

PALA'CIUM  (noActiciai'),  a  fortress  in  the  Taurio 
Chersonese,  built  by  Scilnrus,  king  of  the  Tauro- 
Scythiana,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Mithridates  and 
his   generals.      (Strab.   vii.  p.  312.)     The  name, 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  son  Palacus 
(Strab.  pp.  306,  309),  still  survives  in  the  modem 
BataklAta,  which  Dr.  Clark  (Travtb,  vol.  ii.  p.  219) 
inaccurately  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  Genoese 
"  BeUa  Clava,"  "  The  Fair  Harbour."     lu  harbour 
was    the  Symbolos  PoRTua   {'iufjLS6\m'  Kiiiiiy, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  308,  309;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  20;  PtoL 
iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  26),  or  the  Cembaro  at  Cem. 
balo  of  the  middle  ages,  the  narrow  entrance  to 
which  has  been  described  by  Strabo  (Lc.)  with  such 
fidelity  to  nature.     According  to  him,  the  harbour, 
together  with  that  of  Ctenus  (Sebastopol),  consti- 
tuted  by  their  approach  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia ; 
this  with  a  wall  fenced  the  Lesser  Peninsula,  having 
withm  it  the  city  of  Chersonesus.     The  Sdjus 
PoRTuosuB  of  Pomponias  Mela  (iL  1.  §  3),  fromtb* 
position  he  assigns  to  it  between  Criumetopon  and 
the  neit  point  to  the  W.,  can  only  agree  with  Sala- 
kldva,  which  is  truly  "  Ka\ht  Ai/iV  et  promontoriis 
duobns  includitur."    Dubois  de  Montpereui  (  Voj/agt 
auUmr  dti  Catuxue,  voL  vi.  pp.  115,  220),  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory  of  transferring  the  wander- 
ings  of  Odysseus  to  the  waters  of  the  Euzine, 
discovers  in  Balailava  the  harbour  of  the  giant 
Laestrygones  (_Och/u.  x.  80—99);  and  this  opiniou 
has  been  taken  up  by  more  than  one  writer.     It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  poet's  graphic  pic- 
ture of  details  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  world, 
is  as  trae  of  other  land-locked  basins,  edged  in  by 
clifis,  as  when  applied  to  tlie  greyisb-blue,  or  light 
red  Jura  rocks,  which  hem  in  the  entrance  to  the 
straits  of  Balakldva.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALAE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  according  to  Lapie 
near  McnasaUja.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  568.)  [T.  H.  D.l 
PALAEA  1.  (noAoia),  a  place  in  the  Troad 
on  the  coast,  130  stadia  from  Andeira.  (Strab.  xiiu 
p.  614.) 
2.  (noAmi  K>S/ti?),  in  Laconia.  [Pleiab.] 
PALAEBYBLOS  (noXoieuexot,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
755j  na\eu<j«v«\»,  Ptol.  T.  15.  §  21),  a  town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  Strabo  places  after  the  Climax 
or  promontory  called  Saa-  Walta-Salan,  forming  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Ketnum.  The  site, 
which  is  unknown,  was  therefore  probably  between 
the  Climax,  in  the  steep  clifib  of  wliich  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  steps — ^whence  the  name— and  the  river 
Lycos,  among  the  hills  which  closely  border  the 
shore,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  fNt.  Ptolemy 
(l  c.)  calls  it  a  city  of  the  interior,  and  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  phtces  it  7  M.  P.  from  Berytus,  but 
does  not  give  its  distance  from  Byblos,  (Kenrick, 
Pluxnicia,  p.  12,  London,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALAEMYNDUS.     [Mykbus.] 
PALAEOBYBLUS.     [Palakbyblus.] 
PALAEPHARUS,    or    PALAEPHARSALUS, 
that  is  eitlier  old  Pharae  or  Pherae  or  old  Pharsalus, 
according  to  the  difierence  of  the  readings  in  the 
text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13). 
PALAEPOLIS.    [Neapous-I 
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PALAERUS  (noAoiptfi:  EA  XlaKcuptii),  a 
town  on  the  W.  oout  of  Acainania,  on  tha  Ionian 
tea,  which  ii  placed  by  Stnbo  between  Leacu  and 
Aljiia.  Iti  exact  sits  is  nnknown.  Leake  pUoea 
it  in  the  Talley  of  LitidM.  In  tha  flnt  jear  of  the 
Paloponneaian  War  (b.  c.  431)  Palaenu  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Athenians;  and  when  the  latter 
people  took  the  neighboniing  town  of  Sollinm, 
which  was  a  Corinthian  colonj,  they  gave  both  it 
and  its  territoiy  to  the  inhaUtants  of  Palaenu. 
(Thuc  ii.  30;  Stnib.  I.  pp.  450,  4S9.) 

PALAESCEPSIS.     [ScKFsm.] 

PALAESIMUNDUM  (Plin.  t!.  22.  a.  24),  a  great 
town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  (Ceylm),  an  account 
of  which  was  given  to  the  Bomkns  bjr  Annins  Plo- 
camns,  who  spent  six  months  there  daring  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Clandins.  According  to  him,  it  was 
sitoated  on  a  rirer  of  the  same  name,  which,  flawing 
£mm  a  great  internal  lake,  entered  the  sea  by  three 
months.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  represented  bj  the 
present  TrmeomaUe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  enormons  ancient  works  for  the 
re;;ulation  of  the  coarse  of  the  river — now  called  the 
Mdhavetta-Gm^a.  (Brooke,  Gtogr.  Joum.  voL 
iii.  p  823.)  '  The  name  occurs  uuder  the  form 
Palaesimandn  in  tha  Peripbit  Mar.  Erythr.,  and  in 
Marcian'i  Paipl.  Marit  Exttri  as  the  name  of  the 
island  itself.  Thus  the  first  speaks  of  vritros  Af- 
yofidini  UcL^aurifiaiiiou,  but  anciently  Taprobane 
(c  61,  ed.  MUller);  and  the  second  states  that  the 
island  of  Taprobane  was  formerly  called  Pahieai- 
ntundu,  but  is  now  called  Salioe  (c  35,  ed.  MDller). 
Ptulemy.  and  Stephanas,  who  follows  bun,  state  that 
the  islsnd  Tld\at  iiir  tKoKuTO  iiitiwiou,  yvy  ti 
SoXiK^i  (vii.  4.  §  I).  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  this  is  in  both  cases  to  l>e  considered  as  an 
erroneoos  reading,  and  that  the  true  name  was 
Palaesimondum.  Lassen  considera  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  words  Pdh-Smanta,  the 
Head  of  the  Holy  Law.  (DiuerU  de  Ituula  Tapro- 
ion«,p.l4.)  [v.] 

PALAESTE,  a  town  npon  the  coast  of  Chaonia 
in  Epeirus,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acrocsraunian 
peak,  where  Caesar  landed  from  Bruudusium,  in 
order  to  cany  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 
(Lucan,  Phart.  T.  460.)  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
modem  village,  called  PaUta  ;  and  there  can  there- 
fore be  little  doubt  that  Lucan  hss  preserved  the  real 
name  of  the  place  wheia  Caesar  landed,  and  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  HSS.  of  Caesar,  where  the 
name  is  written  Pharaalus.  (Caes.  A  C  iiL  6 ; 
eompk  Leake,  Northern  Grtect,  vol  i.  p.  5.) 

FALAESTI'NA  (naAaiar/n)  :  Etk.  noAiu. 
im»6s\  the  most  commonly  received  and  dassical 
name  for  the  coantry,  otherwise  called  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Jndaea,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  This  name 
has  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  among  the 
aacred  writers;  and  was  received  by  the  earliest 
secuUr  historians.  Harodotos  calls  the  Hebrews 
Syrians  of  Palestine;  and  states  that  the  sea-border 
of  Syria,  inhabited,  according  to  him,  by  Phoenicians 
from  the  Bed  Sea,  was  called  Palaestina,  as  &r  as 
Egypt  (vii.  89).  He  elsewhere  places  Syria  Palaes- 
tina between  Phoenice  and  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  Phoenice:  Ascalon,  Cadytis,  lenysus  in  Palaestina 
SjTiae;  elsewhere  he  places  Cadytis  and  Azotns 
limply  in  Syria  (iv.  39,  iiL  5,  ii.  116,  157,  i.  105, 
iii. .')). 

The  name,  as  derived  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  originally  described  only  the  sea-boider 
■oath  of  Monot  Carmel,  occupied  by  the  PhiliatiBes 
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Cram  the  very  earHcat  period,  and  during  tlie  time  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  (Exod.  xiit  17);  although  it 
wonld  appear  that  this  district  was  patially  occa- 
pied  by  tha  cognate  branches  of  the  Caiiaanites. 
(Cen.  X.  14,  19.)  It  afterwards  came  to  be  used  of 
the  inland  parts  likewise,  and  that  not  only  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  bat  also  to  the  east,  as  fiv  aa 
the  limita  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  in  this 
wider  acceptation  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
it ;  although  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  even  so  lata 
as  Josephus  the  name  Palaestina  was  occasionally 
used  in  its  more  restricted  and  proper  sense,  Tiz. 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  inhabited  of  old  by  the 
Philistines.  (See  the  passages  referred  to  in  KeUnd, 
pi  41,  who  devotes  the  nine  first  chapters  of  his 
work  to  the  names  of  Palestine,  pp.  I — 51.) 

L   GbRKBAI.  BolINDARIKS,  SotU,  CUMATB, 

The  general  bonndaries  of  Palestine,  in  this  wider 
scceptation  of  the  name,  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  great  desert, 
now  called  the  Baartat,  on  the  east.  [Haurah.] 
The  conntry,  however,  on  tha  east  of  Jordan  was 
not  originally  designed  to  form  part  of  the  land  of 
Israel ;  whidi  was  to  have  been  bounded  by  tbe 
Jordan  and  its  inland  lakes.  (iVumi.  zxzir.  6, 
10 — 12;  oomp.  zxzii.)  Tha  northern  and  south - 
em  boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined ;  but  it  in 
probable  that  a  more  carefal  investigation  and  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  counby  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  might  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  many  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  the  sacrvd  books, 
and  of  natural  divisions  which  might  help  to  the 
elucidation  of  tha  geography  of  Palealine.  On  the 
south,  indeed,  recent  investigations  hava  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  well-defined  mountain  barrier,  forming 
a  natural  wall  along  tha  south  of  Palestine,  from  the 
Bonthem  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
along  the  line  of  which,  at  intervals,  may  be  found 
traces  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  borders  in  the 
books  of  Hoses  and  Joshua,  terminating  on  the  west 
with  the  river  of  Egypt  (  Wady^d-ArisK)  at  Rhinoco- 
rnra.  (JVisni.  xzxiv.  3—5  ;  comp.  Jotk.  XT.  1—4  ; 
Williams,  Holy  Citjr,  vol.  i.,  appendix  i.,  note  1,  p.  463 
^-468.)  On  the  northern  border  the  mention  of 
Mount  Hor  is  perplexing;  the  poinkon  the  coast  of 
"  the  great  sea "  is  not  fixed ;  nur  are  the  sites  of 
Hamath  or  Zedad  determined.  (Numb,  xxxir.  7, 8 ; 
comp.  Ezde.  xlvii.  IS,  16.)  But  whatever  aceonnt 
may  be  given  of  the  name  Hor  in  tha  northern 
borders  of  Palestine^  the  mention  of  Herman  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Israelites'  conquests  in 
Deuteronomy  (iii.  9,  t.  48)  would  point  to  that 
rather  than  to  Lebanon,  which  Belaud  conjectures, 
as  the  motmtain  in  question :  while  the  fact  that 
Sidon  is  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Judgeg,  i. 
21)  would  prove  that  the  point  on  the  coast  must 
be  fixed  north  of  that  border  town  of  the  Canaanites. 
{Gen.  z.  19;  Joih.  xix.  28.)  The  present  Bamah, 
near  to  Homt  (Emesa),  is  much  too  far  north  to 
fall  in  with  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  it  most 
be  conceded  that  we  have  not  at  present  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  northern  limits. 
(Reland,  lib.  i.  cap.  25,  pp.  113—123.)  To  this  it 
must  be  added  that  the  limits  of  Palestine  varied 
at  different  periods  of  its  history,  and  accordinf;  to 
the  views  of  difliisrent  writers  (ib.  cap.  26,  ppi  124 
— 127),  and  that  the  common  error  of  confuundiiig 
the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites  with 
those  assigned  to  tlieir  conquests  has  still  further 
embarrassed    the    question.     Assaming,    however. 
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thoae  badndaricB,  u  do  tlie  sacnd  writers  and 
Josephas,  we  majr  now  take  a  geneial  riew  of  its 
phjsical  features  which  haye  alwajs  so  much  to  do 
with  the  fonnatian  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
hitants.  It  is  well  described  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures, io  the  book  of  Deuteronomj,  as  "  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring 
ont  of  TallejB  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barlej, 
and  rines,  uid  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates :  a  land  of 
oil-olire,  and  hooej;  a  land  wherein  thoa  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  anj- 
thing  in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thoo  majest  dig  brass"  (Tiii.7— 9; 
compL  xL  II,  12).  The  great  rarietjr  of  its  natonl 
ptuducticns  must  be  ascribed  to  the  direrufied  cha- 
racter of  its  sor&ce  and  the  natural  richness  of  its 
soil,  which  was  ubviously  taxed  to  the  utmost  \)j 
the  industry  of  its  nnmerons  inhabitants;  for  there 
is  no  part  of  the  bill  country,  however  at  present 
desolate  and  depopulated,  which  does  not  bear  eri- 
dencea  of  ancient  agricultural  labour  in  its  scarped 
neks  and  ruined  tenace-walki;  while  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  modem  villages,  the  mde  tiaditiuoarjr  style 
of  hosbwidry,  unimproved  and  unvaried  for  8000 
years,  enables  the  traveller  to  leslisa  the  ancient 
fertility  of  this  highly  fikvouied  hud,  and  the  oe- 
cnpatitHia  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  genius 
cf  thein  poetry,  all  whose  images  are  borrowed  from 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  As  the  peculiar 
characteristic  feature  in  the  gecgraj^y  of  Greece  is 
the  vast  proportion  of  its  sea-border  to  its  superficial 
area,  so  the  peculiarity  of  the  geography  of  Palestine 
may  be  ssid  to  be  the  imdue  proportion  of  mountain, 
or  rather  hill  country,  to  its  extent.  In  the  districts 
ef  Tr^nii,  Akia,  and  Damascus,  three  descriptions 
of  soil  prevaiL  In  general  that  of  the  moontainous 
parts  of  Palestine  sod  central  Syria  is  dry  and  stony, 
being  formed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  debris  of 
rocks,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  soriiue  of  the 
districts  of  Lebanon,  the  Bavran,  snd  Lajja,  with 
the  mountainous  countries  of  Judaea,  are  composed; 
it  is  mixed,  however,  with  the  alluvium  constantly 
brought  down  by'  the  irrigating  streams.  The 
second  and  richest  district  are  the  pluns  of  Es- 
draelon,  Zabulon,  Baalbek,  part  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan 
and  Orontes,  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of  a 
fat  loamy  soil.  Being  almost  without  a  pebble,  it 
becomes,  when  dry,  a  tine  brown  earth,  like  garden 
mould,  which,  when  latorated  by  the  rains,  is 
almost  a  qoagmiie,  and  io  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  becomes  a  marsh:  when  cultivated,  most 
abundant  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain  are 
obtained.  The  remainder  of  the  territory  chiefly 
consists  of  the  phuns  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Kidbar  by  the  Hebrews,  both  words  signi^ring  simply 
a  tract  of  Und  left  entirely  to  natun,  and  being 
applied  to  the  pasture  tracts  about  almost  every 
town  in  Syria,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  where  vege- 
taUon  almost  «itirely  &ils.  Such  spots  prevail  in 
the  tracts  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  oountiy, 
where  the  soil  is  mostly  an  indurated  day,  with 
inegnlar  ridges  of  limestone  hills  separating  different 
ports  of  the  snrfiuse.  The  better  description  of  soil 
is  occasionally  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  has 
very  much  the  sppearance  of  some  of  our  diswns,  but 
is  covered  with  the  liquorice  plant,  mixed  with 
aromatic  shrubs,  and  occasionally  some  dwarf  trees, 
such  as  the  tamarisk  and  acacia.  Hauy  of  the 
tracts  eastward  of  the  Jordan  (Peraea)  are  of  this 
description,  porticidarly  those  near  tiw  Bamtm, 
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which,  nnder  the  name  of  Boman  Arabia,  hod  Bozra 
for  its  capital.  The  inferior  tracts  are  frequently 
coated  with  pebbles  and  black  flints,  having  little, 
and  sometimes  no  vegetation.  Such  are  the  greater 
portions  of  the  tracts  southward  of  Gaia  and 
Hebron,  and  that  part  of  the  pashalick  which  borders 
upon  Arabia  Deserts,  where  scarcity  of  water  has 
]»oduced  a  wilderness,  which  at  best  is  only  capable 
of  nourishing  a  limited  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels :  its  condition  is  the  worst  in  summer,  at 
which  season  little  or  no  rain  &lla  throughout  the 
eastern  parts  of  Syria. 

Owing  to  the  inequality  of  ita  surface,  Palestine 
has  a  great  variety  of  temperature  and  climate, 
which  have  been  distribnted  as  follows. — (I)  The 
cold;  (2)  warm  and  humid;  (S)  warm  and  dry.  The 
first  Iwlangs  principally  to  die  Lelionon  range  and 
to  Honut  Hermon,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country,  but  is  shared  in  some  mesaure  by  tlie 
mountain  districts  of  NabU;  Jerusalem,  and 
Hebron,  where  the  wioteri  are  often  very  severe, 
the  springs  mild,  snd  a  refreshing  breeze  tempera 
the  summer  heat.  The  second  embraces  the  slopes 
adjoining  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  toother 
with  the  adjacent  plains  of  Akka,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza ; 
also  those  in  the  interior,  such  as  Eadrselon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  part  of  Peraea.  The  third 
prevails  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Sjria,  the 
contiguity  of  which  to  the  arid  deserts  of  burning 
sand,  exposes  them  to  the  fumoce-blssts  of  the 
sirocco  nntempered  by  the  humid  winds  which  pre- 
vail to  the  west  of  the  central  highlands,  while  the 
depression  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  gives  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and 
the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  tiiat  sea  an  Egyptiiin 
climate.  (Col.Chttaey,E:^tditi(mtothe£i^kraUi, 
^.  ToL  L  pp.  533 — 537.) 

II.   Gboloot,  Natuxal  Divuioiib,   axo  Pbo- 

Ducnons. 

The  general  geographical  position  of  Palestine  is 
well  described  in  the  folk>wLig  extract: — "  That 
great  monntain  chain  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  various  names  of  Imsns,  Caucasos,  and  Taurus, 
which  extends  due  esst  and  weet  from  Cliina  to 
Asia  Uinor;  this  chain,  at  the  point  where  it  enters 
Asia  Minor,  throws  off  to  the  southward  a  subor- 
dinate ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the  bsrrier  be- 
tween the  Western  Sea  and  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Assyria.  After  pursuing  a  tortuous  eonrae  for 
some  time,  and  breaking  into  the  parallel  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibonus,  it  runs  with  many  bresks 
and  divergencies  through  Palestine  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  breaks  is  tlie  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  the  Esst.  From  this 
point . . .  the  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends, 
without  interruption,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  further.  This  whole  tract  rises  gradually 
towards  the  eonth,  forming  the  hill  country  of 
Ephroim  and  Jodah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
it  attains  an  altitude  of  3250  feet  above  tlie  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  a  point  exactly  oppoidte  to 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  i.  e.  due  west 
from  it,  where  the  entire  ridge  has  an  elevatioo  of 
about  2710  feet,  and  dose  to  the  saddle  of  the 
ridge,  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  rocky  pro- 
cess, so  to  nil  it,  Gccnre.  The  sppeanmce  b  as  if 
a  single,  but  vast  wave  of  this  sea  of  rock,  rising 
and  swelling  gradually  from  north  to  sooth,  had 
been  suddenly  checked  in  its  advance,  and,  after  a 
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amaiilanUB  tnbsidenoe  below  the  general  lerel,  left 
■taading  perftetlj  iaolated  from  the  Borrounding 
nun,  both  u  to  its  front  and  lides.  Add,  Uut  aboat 
the  middle  of  thie  wave  there  is  a  slight  depmsian, 
chanmHing  it  from  north-weet  to  south-east,  and 
70a  have  babra  yon  the  natorill  limestooe  rock 
which  fonns  the  sits  of  Jerusalem."  (CAriftton 
Bitmminmetr,  No.  Ixn.  N.  S.,  toI.  zviii.  pp.  4S5, 
426.)  A  few  additions  to  this  graphic  sketch  of 
the  general  geograpbj  of  Palestine  will  suffice  to 
oomplete  the  description  of  its  main  features,  and  to 
fnmiah  a  nomenclature  for  the  more  detailed  notices 
which  most  follow.  This  addition  will  be  best  sup- 
plied by  the  naturalist  Bnsaegger,  whose  tiaTda 
LaTe  furnished  a  desideratum  in  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  It  will,  howerer,  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  below  his  third  diriuon  of  the  country, 
oomprehending  the  river  Jonian  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  its  Toloanic  phaenomena,  as  thoae  articles  have 
been  reurred  for  this  place,  and  the  historical  im- 
portance of  them  demands  a  fuller  tecoant  than  is 
given  in  his  necessarily  brief  snmmsry.  He  divides 
the  coontry  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  fhutfhl  plain  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Oaia  to  •/iny,  nortli-eaat  of  BnriL 

%.  The  mountain  lange  sepaiating  this  pbun  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which,  commencing  with 
JtM  KkdSl,  forms  the  rocky  land  of  Judaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Oi^lee,  and  ends  with  the  knot  of  moun- 
tains from  which  Libanos  and  Antilibanns  extend 
towards  the  north. 

3.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  basins  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as 
Wad>i-tl-Ghor,  the  northern  end  of  Wadn-tl-Araba. 

4.  The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  fitr 
as  the  parallel  of  Damascus. 

(1.)  The  part  of  the  coast  plain  extending 
from  the  isthmus  of  Svet  between  the  sea  and  the 
monntaifls  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  bounded  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  belongs,  in  regard  to  its  fer- 
tility, to  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Syria.  The 
vegetatko  in  all  its  forms  is  that  of  the  wanner 
fiiirts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
southern  districts  the  palm  flourishes. 

The  mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  fdlow 
the  line  of  the  plain  until  they  meet  the  ridge  of 
Carmel.  The  ooaat  district  belongs  partly  to  the  dder 
and  newer  pliooens  of  the  marine  deposits,  and  partly 
to  the  chalk  and  Jura  formations  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainons  conntry. 

To  the  north  of  Carmel  the  billy  arable  land 
oocors  again. 

Still  farther  north,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stripe  of  hmd  about  .^ere,  Sur,  Seida,  Beirit,  &c, 
the  coast  plain  beoomes  more  and  more  narrowed  by 
the  mountains,  which  extend  towards  the  sea,  until 
then  only  remauis  here  and  there  a  very  small  strip 
of  coast 

Several  mountain  streams,  swollen  in  the  nuny 
season  to  torrents,  flow  through  deep  narrow  valleys 
into  the  plain,  in  part  fertilisuig  it ;  in  part,  where 
there  are  no  barriers  to  oppose  tiieir  force,  spreading 
devastation  far  and  wide.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  Nakr-d-Ktlb,  Nahr-ti-Damw,  the  AvU,  the 
Sahartmek,  yakr-d-Ktumith,  Nahr  MuhMa,  &e. 

The  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon,  from  Soda  to 
BeirH,  are  cultivated  in  terraces;  the  principal 
product  of  this  kind  of  cultivation  is  the  vine  and 
molbeny;  the  secondary,  figs,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, and,  in  general,  the  soiled  tnpcal  fruits. 
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The  want  of  grass  begins  to  show  itself  in  Syria, 
and  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  promontory,  owing 
to  the  long  continued  droughts.  The  Syrian  moun- 
tains along  the  coast  north  of  Carmel,  and  especially 
the  sidee  of  Lebanon,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden-trees,  and  a  few  scattered  fines,  entirely 
devoid  of  wood. 

(2.)  The  land  immediately  towards  the  east, 
which  follows  the  line  of  coast  from  south  to  north, 
at  a  distance  now  greater  now  less,  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  lofty  mountain  chain,  the  summits  of  which 
are  ibr  the  most  part  rounded,  and  rarely  peaked; 
forming  numerons  phteaux,  and  including  the 
whole  space  between  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  00  the  east,  having  an  average 
breadth  of  from  8  to  10  German  miles. 

This  mountain  chain  commences  in  the  south 
with  Jebel  KhalU,  which,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  stretches  to  the  plain  of  Gaia  and  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  iathmus,  and  towards  the  south 
and  south-east  joins  the  monntam  country  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  and  towards  the  east  sinks  suddenly 
into  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Lnmediately  joined 
to  Jebd  KhaUl  are  Jtbd-el-Kodt  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephnim,  sinking  on  the  east  into  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  into  the  plain 
at  Jaffa.  Further  north  follows  Jebtl  Nahlit, 
with  the  other  mountains  of  Samaria,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  br 
the  cosst  district;  and  towards  the  north-west  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  farming  the  promontory  of 
Carmel.  North  ofjfer; /dn '^ inn- are  the  mountains 
of  Galilee,  Hermon,  Tabor,  JtM  Sitfed,  Soron,  &c. 
This  group  sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias and  tfae  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  esit, 
on  the  west  mto  the  coast  district  of  ^ere  and  Smr, 
extends  into  the  sea  in  several  promontories,  and  ia 
united  to  the  chain  of  Lebanon  at  Soda,  by  Jd>el- 
ed-Dnu,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  of  ifas&eia  to  Jt6d-«i-Sliadt,  or  JOd-et-Tefj, 
and  thus  to  the  chain  of  Antilibanns. 

The  whole  moontain  chain  in  the  district  just 
described  belongs  to  the  Jura  and  chalk  formation. 
Crystalline  and  plntonic  rocks  there  are  none,  and 
volcanic  formations  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  highest  points  are  ratnated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
Jebd-a-Sheich,  and  in  the  eastern  and  sonth- 
eastem  part  of  Galilee.  {Jebd-aSheich  a  9500 
feet  above  the  sea.)  Further  south  the  mountains 
became  perceptibly  lower,  and  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  are  scarcely  4000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  southern  part  of  this  range  is 
very  difierent  from  that  of  the  northern.  The  pla- 
teaux and  slopes  of  the  central  chain  of  Judaea  are 
wild,  rocky,  and  devoid  of  vegetation;  the  valleys 
numerous,  deep,  and  narrow.  In  the  lowlani<, 
wherever  productive  soil  is  collected,  and  there  is  a 
supply  of  water,  there  springs  up  a  rich  v^talion. 
All  the  plants  of  the  temperate  region  of  Europe 
flourish  together  with  tropical  fruits  in  perfection, 
espeoislly  Uie  vine  and  olive. 

In  Sunaria  the  character  of  the  land  is  ntan 
genial;  T^iretatioo  flontishes  on  all  sides,  and  several 
of  the  moontains  are  clothed  with  wood  to  tbeir 
summits.  WiUi  still  greater  beauty  and  grandeur 
does  nature  exhibit  herself  m  Gahlee.  The  moun- 
tains become  higher,  tbar  form  bolder  and  sfaarfer, 
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Tbe  gmt  Harmon  {Jebel-t»-Shdeh')  liMf  hlga 
abora  tba  other  moDStaim, 

Tha  Tallejrs  are  bo  longn  inhoapitable  nrioM; 
they  baeoma  long  and  broad,  and  partlj  form  plaini 
of  large  extent,  as  E«dnelon.  A  beantifol  putm* 
land  eztenda  to  the  haigbia  of  tbe  moontains.  Con- 
aideraUe  moaniain  atreanu  water  tbe  Tallejri. 

(3.)  To  the  east  of  tbii  monntain  chain  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
knoirn  depieasians  of  tbe  earth,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  great  length  as  of  its  almost  incredible  depth. 
[See  below,  HI.  end  IV.] 

(4.)  On  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  tbe  Jordan 
Talley,  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  rises  like  a  wall  a 
steep  mountain  range  of  Jnis  limestone.  On  the 
top  of  this  hes  a  broad  plateau  inhabited  by  nomadic 
Arabs  and  stationary  tribes.  The  southern  part  of 
these  highlands  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel 
Btlka;  further  north,  beyond  the  Zerha,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  AjUbt,  it  meets  the 
highlands  of  Ez-Zoueit ;  and  still  further  north 
begins  the  well-  known  plateau  El-Bawnm,  which, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Druses,  is  bounded 
by  Antilibanos  and  tbe  Syrian  desert,  joins  tha  pla- 
teaa  of  Damascus,  and  there  reaches  a  height  of 
2304  Palis  feat  abore  the  sea. 

IIL  Tbb  Jokdah. 

The  moat  celebrated  rirer  of  Judaea,  and  the  only 
stream  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  country.  Its 
elymolegy  has  not  been  successfully  inrestigated  by 
the  ancients,  who  propose  a  compound  of  Tor  and 
Am,  and  imagine  twofcuntains  bearing  these  names, 
from  which  the  river  derired  its  origin  and  appella- 
tion. S.  Jerome  {Oiumiut.  t.  v.  Dan)  derives  it 
from  Jor,  which  lie  says  is  equivalent  to  ^TSpon, 
fiaau,  and  J)an  the  city,  where  one  of  its  principal 
fountains  was  situated.  But  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  both  parts  of  this  derivation.  For  in  tha 
first  place  *)k*  !s  tha  Hebrew  form  of  the  equivalent 
for  Jlaetat,  whilo  the  proper  name  is  always  ]^^X 
and  never  [DK*,  si  the  proposed  etymology  would 
require;  while  the  name  Dan,  as  applied  to  the  city 
Laish,  is  five  centuries  later  than  the  first  mention 
•f  the  river  io  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  the  theory 
gf  anticipatitn  in  the  anmeroDs  passages  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  which  it  occurs  is  scarcely  admissible 
(See  Judgaa,  zviiL;  Gen.  zUL  10,  zzsii.  10;  Jtb, 
xl.  S3X  although  Daa  ia  certainly  so  oiad  in  at 
least  one  passagat  {Gan.  ziv.  14.)  Besides  which, 
Beland  baa  lemaifced  that  the  vowel  always  written 
with  the  second  syllable  of  the  river  is  dilbrent  from 
that  of  the  moiosyllabio  city,  |^,  and  not  n.     He 

(uggeets  another  derivation  from  the  not  1^,  d»- 
teaicSt,  labitar,  so  denoting  a  riser,  as  this,  in 
common  with  other  rivers  which  he  instances,  might 
be  called  irar'  ifoxhy:  and  as  Joeephns  doea  call  it 
rhr  iraTafiiy,  without  any  distinctive  name  {Ant 
T.  1.  $  82),  in  describiog  the  borders  of  Issachar. 
Tbia  is  also  adopted  by  Gesenins,  Lee,  and  other 
modems.    (Lee,  Zcnson, ».  •.) 

The  source  of  this  river  is  a  qnsetioo  involved  in 
much  obscurity  in  the  ancient  records ;  and  there  is 
a  perplexing  notioe  of  Joeephns,  which  has  added 
eonsiderably  to  the  difficulty.  The  subject  was 
fully  investigated  by  tbe  writer  in  1843,  and  the 
results  sre  stated  below. 

The  Jordan  has  three  principal  eonroea:  (1)  at 
Baniom,  the  ancient  Caesana  Pfailippi;  (?)  at  TtU- 
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el-Kadi,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan,'  abont  two 
miles  to  tbe  west  of  Banku;  (3)  at  Baibeia,  some 
distanoa  to  tha  north  of  TM^Kadi.  These  several 
sources  require  distinct  notice. 

I .  The  fountain  at  Baxiat  is  regarded  by  Josephns 
and  others  as  the  proper  source  of  the  Jordan,  but 
not  with  snflicient  reason.  It  ia  indeed  a  copious 
fountain,  springing  out  from  the  earth  in  a  wide' 
and  rapid  but  shallow  stream,  in  front  of  a  cars 
formerly  dedicated  to  Pan;  but  not  at  all  in  the 
manner  described  by  JoKphus,  who  speaks  of  a 
yawning  chasm  in  the  cave  itself,  and  an  unfkthom- 
able  depth  of  etill  water,  of  which  there  is  neither 
appearance  nor  tradition  at  present,  the  cave  itself 
being  perfectly  dry.  {BdL  Jad.  i.  31.  §  3.)  Ha 
statee,  however,  that  it  is  a  popular  error  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  true 
source,  he  subsequently  says  (iii.  9.  §  7),  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  at  Pbiala,  which  he  describee  as  a  dr- 
cnlar  pool,  120  stadia  distant  from  Caeaareia,  not 
for  fnnn  tbe  road  that  led  to  Trsehonitis,  i.  e.  to 
tbe  east.  This  pool,  be  says  (named  from  its  form), 
was  always  full  to  tha  brim,  but  never  overflowed, 
and  its  connection  with  the  fountain  at  Fancas  was 
discovered  by  Herod  Philip  the  tetrarch  in  the  fol- 
lowing nunner:  —  He  threw  chaff  into  the  lake 
Pbiala,  which  made  its  appearance  again  at  the 
fountain  of  Pancas.  This  circular,  goblet-shsped 
pool,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  is  now  called  Birhet- 
er-Ram.  It  is  situated  high  in  a  bare  monntain 
region,  and  strongly  resembles  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  It  is  a  curious  error  of  Irby  and. 
Mangles  to  represent  the  snrronnding  hills  as 
"  richly  wooded*  (TraeeU,  p.  287).  The  water  is 
stagnant,  nor  ia  there  any  sppraranes  or  report 
among  the  natives  of  any  stream  issuing  from  the 
hke,  or  of  any  snbterranean  communication  with 
the  fountain  of  Paneas.  The  above-named  travel- 
lers correctly  represent  it  as  having  "  no  apparent 
supply  or  discharge."  The  experiment  of  Philip  is 
therefore  utterly  unintelligible,  ss  there  is  no  stream 
to  carry  off  the  chaff.  (For  a  view  of  Phiala,  see 
Traill's  Jompktu,  vol.  ii.  ■f.  46,  and  Ixxx.  &c.) 

3.  The  second  fountain  of  the  Jordan  is  at  TeU- 
tUKadi.  [Dak.]  This  is  almost  equally  copious 
with  tbe  first-named;  and  issues  from  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  stream  on  tbe  western  side  of  the  woody  bill, 
on  which  traces  of  the  city  may  still  be  discovered. 
The  stream  bears  tbe  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
and  is  called  iVoAr  XeeUn, "  the  river  X<iifo,'*sonM- 
timea  misunderstood  by  travellers  as  the  ancient 
name  of  the  river,  which  certainly  no  longer 
exists  among  the  natives.  Tbis  is  plainly  the 
Daphne  of  Joeephns,  "  having  fountains,  which, 
feeding  what  is  called  the  little  Jordan,  under  the 
temple  of  the  golden  calf,  discharge  it  into  the  - 
great  Jordan.*  {Bell  Jud.  iv.  1.  §  1,  conf.  Ant. 
viii.  8.  §  4;  and  see  Rehmd.  PalaettiTia,  p.  263.) 

3.  A  mile  to  the  west  of  Tell-el-Kttdi,  runs  the 
Ifakr  HoMhs,  tbe  Stubeia  river,  little  inferiiH'  to 
either  of  the  farmer.  It  rises  6  or  8  miles  to  tbe 
north,  near  tbe  Urge  village  of  Hariieia,  and  being 
jnned  in  ita  course  by  a  stream  from  Haunt  Her- 
mon,  contribntee  conuderably  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Jordan.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that 
this  tributary  has  been  unnoticed  until  compara- 
tively modem  times.  (Robinson,  BA.  Bee.  vol.  iii. 
p.  354,  note  3.) 

Theee  three  principal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  natives  affirm,  do  not  mtermingle  their  waters 
imtil  they  meet  in  the  small  lake  now  called  Bair-< 
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d-Bubk,  "the  nttn  of  Herom"  of  Scripture 
(JoA.  xl  5,  7),  the  Skkbchohris  Palus  of 
JoeqAns  (^iit  t.  5.  §  1,  BeO.  Jvd.  iii.  12.  §  7,  ir. 
I.  §  I);  bat  the  plain  between  thia  Uke  and  Pa- 
naaa  ia  hard  to  be  explcnd,  in  oonaeqiUDce  of  na- 
merona  ioantains  and  the  rivnleta  into  which  the 
main  atreama  are  here  divided.  '  (Bobinsco,  L  e.  pp. 
363, 354;  BibBothtea  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  IS,  13.) 

Thia  point  was  inreetigated  bj  Dr.  Bobinsoo  in 
1852,  and  he  fonnd  that  both  the  Ledin  and  the 
BaMtng  unite  their  waters  with  the  stream  from 
Samai,  some  distance  abore  the  lake,  to  which  thej 
ran  in  one  stream.  (Jomtul  S,  Geog.  Soe.  vol.  zziv. 
p.  95, 1859.) 

Tfaia  t^ion,  now  called  ifaj-el-Btdek,  might 
mil  be  designated  t\ot  or  iKri  rm  'lopMyov,  "  the 
iTi>rt>i*ii  of  Jordan,"  bj  which  name,  however,  the 
anthor  of  the  first  book  of  Haccabeea  (1  Afooc.  ix. 
42)  and  Josephns  (^nt  xiiL  1.  §  S)  would  seem  to 
aigniff  the  marshy  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sml  The  waters  from  the  three  aooroes  abore- 
mentianed  being  collected  into  the  small  lake,  and 
further  augmented  bj  the  numeroos  land  springs  in 
the  Bakr  and  Ard-d-Hvkh,  ran  off  towards  the 
sonth  in  one  current  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
[TiBBBlAS  Habe],  a  distance,  according  to  Jo- 
lepbos,  of  120  sta£a.  They  flow  off  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  this  lake,  and  passing  through 
a  district  well  described  by  Josephns  as  a  great 
desert  (rnXKip'  i/nuiiay,  B.  J.  iil  9.  §  7),  now 
called  by  the  natives  Bl-Ghor,  lose  themselves  in 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Attention  haa  been  lately  called  to  a  pocnliar 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  this  river,  the  problenis 
relating  to  which  have  been  solved  twice  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  enterprise  ti  English  and 
American  sailors.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 
a  series  of  barometrical  obaervatiocs  by  M.  Bertou 
gave  to  the  Dead  Sea  a  depression  <^  1374  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  sea 
of  Tiberiaa  a  depression  of  755  feet,  thus  establish- 
ing a  &11  of  619  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  At 
the  dose  of  the  same  year  the  observations  were 
repeated  by  Bnaaegger,  with  somewhat  different 
results;  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  given 
as  1429  feet,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  666  feet,  and  the 
consequent  fiiU  of  the  Jordan  between  the  two,  763 
feet.  Herr  von  \mdenbrnch  repeated  the  observ- 
ationa  by  barometer  in  1845,  with  the  following 
results: — Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  1446  feet,  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  845  feet,  difference  600  feet. 
He  carried  his  observaUons  farther  north,  even  to 
the  aonrce  at  Tett-tt-Kadi,  with  the  following  re- 
aolti: — At  Jacob's  bridge,  about  2)  miles  from  the 
■oathara  extremity  of  Bakr  Buleh,  he  found  the 
Jordan  89'9  feet  above  the  Mediterranean ;  at  the 
Bair  Hulth  100  feet;  and  at  the  source  at  TeO-d- 
Kadi  537  feet;  thus  giving  a  fall  of  1983  feet  in  a 
direct  coarse  of  117  miles: — the  most  rapid  fell 
bemg  between  the  bridge  of  Jacob  and  the  eea  of 
Tiberias,  a  distance  of  only  8  miles,  in  which  the 
river  ftlls  845  feet,  or  116  feet  per  mile.  Besults 
BO  remarkable  did  not  find  easy  credence,  although 
they  were  further  tested  by  a  trigonometrical 
survey,  conducted  by  Lieut  Symonds  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  1841,  which  oHifimied  the  barome- 
triol  observations  for  the  Dead  Sea,  but  were  re- 
maricably  at  variance  with  the  statement  for  the  sea 
af  Tibenaa,  giving  to  the  former  a  depression  of 
1312  feet,  and  to  the  Utter  of  328  feet,  and  a  difier- 
•Dce  of  level  between  the  two  of  984  feet.     The 
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whole  subject  is  ably  treated  by  Ur.  Petennann,  in 
a  paper  rnd  before  the  Geogra]iiical  Society,  chiefly 
in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Bobinson,  in  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  same  society, — both  of  which 
papers  were  subsequently  published  in  the  journal  oi 
the  society  (vol.  zviii.  part  i,  1848).  In  conse- 
qneooe  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Bobinsoo  (Bi. 
So.  Td.  iL  p  595,  n.  4,  and  vol.  iiL  p.  3U,  D.  3), 
the  writer  in  1842  followed  the  conrse  of  the 
Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sea  of  Hukh, 
and  foimd  it  to  be  a  continuons  torrent,  rushing 
down  in  a  narrow  rocky  channel  between  almost 
precipitous  mountuns.  It  is  well  described  by 
Herr  von  Wildenbmeh,  who  explored  it  in  1845,  as 
a  "  continuous  waterfall "  (cited  by  Petermann,  L  c 
f.  103). 

The  lower  Jordan,  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  subsequently  explored  by  Lieut. 
Holyneux  in  1847,  and  by  an  American  expeditiai 
under  Lieut.  Lynch  in  the  following  year.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  frwn  the  very  graphic  account  of 
Lieut.  Mdyneux,  also  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society's  Journal  (pp.  104 — 
123)  already  referred  to,  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  interesting  river,  hitherto  so 
little  known.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  sea  cf  Ti- 
beriss  they  fonnd  the  river  npwards  of  100  feet 
broad  snd  4  or  5  deep;  but  on  reaching  the  ruins  of 
a  bridge,  about  2  miles  down  the  stream,  they  fonnd 
the  passage  obstructed  by  the  ruins,  and  their  diffi- 
cnlties  commenced;  for  seven  hours  they  scarcely 
ever  had  sufficient  water  to  swim  the  boat  for 
100  yards  together.  In  many  places  the  river 
is  split  into  a  number  of  small  streams,  and  conse- 
quently without  much  water  in  any  of  them.  Oo- 
casionally  the  boat  had  to  be  carried  npwards  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  bushes; 
and  in  some  places  they  had  high,  steep,  ssndy  cliffs 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  places 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  camels, 
the  stream  being  qmte  impracticable.  The  Ghor, 
or  great  valley  ol  the  Jordan,  is  about  8  or  9  miles 
broad  at  its  upper  end ;  and  this  space  is  anything 
but  fiat — notiiing  bat  a  continuation  of  bare  hilla, 
with  yellow  dried-np  weeds,  which  look  when  distant 
like  com  stubbles.  These  hills,  however,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  ranges  of 
the  mountains  which  encloee  the  Ghor;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  by  comparison  that  this  part  of  the 
Ghor  is  entided  to  be  called  a  valley.  Within  this 
broader  valley  ia  a  smaller  one  on  a  lower  level, 
through  which  the  river  runs;  and  its  winding  coarse, 
which  ia  marked  by  luxurious  vegetatiim,  resembles 
a  gigantic  serpent  twisting  down  the  valley.  So 
tortnous  is  its  course,  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  give  any  account  of  its  various  turnings 
in  its  way  from  the  Uke  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead- 
Sea.  A  little  above  BoMon  the  stream  is  spanned 
by  an  old  curiously  formed  bridge  of  three  arches, 
still  in  use,  and  here  the  Glior  begins  to  wear  a  much 
better  and  more  fertile  aspect.  It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  two  difisrcnt  platforms ;  the  upper 
one  on  either  side  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hilis, 
which  form  the  great  valley,  and  is  tolerably  level, 
but  barren  and  uncultivated.  It  then  fiiUs  away  in 
the  form  of  rounded  sand-hills,  or  whitish  perpeo- 
dicnUr  cliflii,  varying  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height, 
to  the  lower  plun,  which  should  more  properly  be 
called  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  river  here  and 
there  washes  the  foot  of  the  clifi  which  encloee  this 
smaller  valley,  but  generally  it  winds  in  the  meet 
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tortnoiu  raumerbatwecD  them.  In  many  placas  these 
clifi  are  like  walls.  Aboat  this  part  of  the  Jordan 
the  lower  plain  might  be  perhaps  1^  or  2  miles  broad, 
and  so  foil  of  the  most  tank  and  loxoiiant  vegetatioD, 
like  a  jungle,  that  in  a  few  spots  onlj  can  anything 
approach  its  banks.  Below  feuon  the  higher  ter- 
races on  either  side  begin  to  close  in,  and  to  narrow 
the  fertile  space  below;  the  hills  become  irregular 
and  only  partly  cnltivated  ;  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  Ghor  lesnmes  its  original  fbnn.  The  zig- 
zag coarse  of  the  river  is  stiD  prettily  marked  by 
lines  of  green  foliage  on  its  banks,  as  it  reers  from 
the  cliSi  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other.  This 
general  character  of  the  river  and  of  the  Gior  is 
continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  monntuns  on  either 
side  of  the  npper  valley  approaching  or  receding, 
and  the  river  windmg  in  the  lower  valley  between 
htire  cU&  of  soft  limestone,  in  some  places  not  less 
than  300  or  400  feet  high,  having  many  shallows 
and  some  large  falls.  The  American  expedition 
added  little  to  the  information  contuned  in  the  paper 
of  our  enterprising  countryman,  who  only  sorvived 
his  exploit  one  month.  Lient.  Lynch's  report,  how- 
ever, folly  confirms  all  Lieut  Molynenx's  observa- 
tions; and  be  sums  up  the  results  of  the  survey  in 
the  following  sentence: — "  The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuons  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles. 
.  .  .  We  hare  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threaten- 
ing rapids,  besides  a  great  many  of  lesser  magni- 
tude." (Lynch,  Narrative  of  tie  United  Stated 
Expedition  to  tie  Jordan,  ifc,  p.  265.)  It  is  satis- 
factory also  to  find  that  tiie  trigonometrical  survey 
of  tbe  officers  attached  to  the  American  expedition 
eoofinns  tbe  results  arrived  at  by  Lieut.  Symonds. 
(Dr.  Bobinson,  Theologieal  Renew  for  1848,  pp. 
764—768.) 

It  is  obvious  that  these  phaenomena  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  historical  notices  of  the  river; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  (as  Mr.  Fetermann  has 
remarked),  in  examining  tbe  results  of  De  Bertou, 
Bnssegger,  and  Von  Wildenbmch,  that  tbe  depression 
both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  in- 
creases in  a  chrmologica)  order  (with  only  one  excep- 
tion); which  may  p^iaps  indicate  that  a  continual 
change  is  going  on  in  the  level  of  the  entire  Gkor,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  well  proved  that  the  whole  Jordan  valley, 
with  its  lakes,  not  only  has  been  but  still  is  sub- 
ject to  volcanic  action ;  as  Bussegger  has  remarked 
that  tbe  monntains  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those 
arooDd  tbe  Dead  Sea,  bear  nnequivocal  evidence  of 
volcanic  agency,  such  as  disruptions,  upheaving, 
faolts,  &C.  &&,  —  proofs  of  which  agency  are  still 
notorious  in  continual  earthquakes,  hotsprings,  and 
formations  of  asphaK. 

One  of  the  earliest  hSstoiical  ftcts  connected  with 
this  river  is  its  periodical  overflow  during  the  season 
of  barley-harvest  (JbaA.  iii.  IS;  1  Chron.  xii.  15j 
Jertauah,  xii.  5  ;  see  Blunt* s  Uvdeaigned  Cotn- 
eideneet,  pp.  113,  114);  and  allusion  is  mode  to  this 
fact  after  the  captivity.  (^Easbu.  xxiv.  26;  Aris- 
teni^  Epitt.  ad  PhSoeratem.')  The  river  in  the 
▼idnity  of  Jericho  was  visited  by  the  writer  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  be  never  witnessed  an  over- 
How,  nor  were  the  Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  banks 
acquainted  with  the  phaenomenon.  The  American 
expedition  went  down  the  river  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  were  off  Jericho  at  Easter,  yet  they  wit- 
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nessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  thoagh  Uenl  Lyoeli 
remarks,  "  the  river  is  in  the  latter  stage  of  s 
freshet;  a  few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  and  passage 
would  have  been  impracticable."  Considerably 
farther  north,  however,  not  far  below  Beiian,  Lieut. 
Molyneux  remarked  *'  a  quantity  of  deposit  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  marks  of  water  in 
Tarknu  places  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan  widely  over- 
flows ito  banks ;  and  the  sheikk  informed  bun  that 
in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  a  mile  across;  which 
accounts  for  the  loxnriant  vegetation  in  this  part  of 
tbe  Gior'  (L  e.  p.  117).  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  sub^dence  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  mote  rapid  fall  of  the  Jordan  consequent 
upon  it,  which  has  also  cut  out  f[ir  it  a  deeper 
channel,  has  prevented  the  overflow  except  in  those 
parts  where  the  fill  is  not  so  rapid. 

Another  change  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  "  The  fords  of  the  Jordan"  wo* 
once  few  and  for  between,  as  is  evident  from  th* 
historical  notices.  (Jotk.  il  7 ;  Judgee,  iiL  28,  vii. 
24,  xiL  5.)  But  Lieut  Molyneux  says  of  the  npper 
part  of  its  course,  "  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  there  are  many  himdreda  of  placee  where 
we  might  have  walked  acroea,  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones"  (p.  1 15). 

The  thick  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
formerly  a  covert  for  wild  beasts,  from  which  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  petiodicid  overflow  of  the 
river;  and  "  the  lion  coming  up  from  tlie  swelling  of 
Jordan "  is  a  familiar  figxuv  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  19,  1.  44).  It  was  supposed  until  veiy 
recently  that  not  only  the  lion  but  all  other  wild 
bessta  wers  extinct  in  Palestine,  or  that  the  wild 
boar  was  the  sole  oocnpant  of  the  jungle  ;  bat  the 
seamen  in  company  with  Lieut.  Molyneux  reported 
having  seen  "  two  tigers  and  a  boar"  in  their  poi- 
sage  down  the  stream  (p.  118). 

The  principal  tributaries  of  dw  Jordan  join  it  from 
the  east ;  the  most  considerable  are  the  Yarmub 
[Gakaba]  and  the  Zerka  [Jabbok]. 

This  river  is  principally  noted  in  sacred  history 
for  the  miracnloos  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
under  Joshua  (iii.), —  the  miracle  was  repeated 
twice  afterwards  in  the  passage  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
(2  Kingt,  ii.  8,  14), — and  for  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  (JSt.  Matt  iii.  &c.).  It  is  honoured  with 
scanty  notice  by  tbe  classical  geographers.  Stnbo 
reckons  it  tbe  largest  river  of  Syria  (xvi.  pt  755). 
Pliny  is  somewhat  more  communicative.  He  speaks 
of  Paneas  as  its  source,  consistently  with  Josephns. 
"  Jordanis  amnis  eritur  h  fonts  Paneade,  qui  uomen 
dedit  Caesareae  :  amnis  amoenns,  et  quatenus  lo- 
corum  situs  padtur  ambitiosus,  accolisque  ss  prae- 
bens,  veint  invitus.  Asphaltiden  lacum  dimm 
natura  petit,  a  quo  postremo  ebibitor,  aqoasqus 
landatas  perdit  pestilentibns  mistas.  Ergo  nbi  prima 
oonvallium  fuit  occasio  in  lacum  se  fondit,  quern 
plores  Genesaram  vacant,  etc."  (^Eiet.  Nat,  v.  IS.) 
Tacitus,  though  more  brief,  is  still  more  accurate, 
as  he  notices  the  Bahr  Huleh  as  well  as  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  "  Nee  Jordaues  pelago  aocipitur :  sed 
unum  atque  altemm  lacum,  int^er  perflnit :  tertio 
retinetur."     (Biit  v.  6.) 

Tbe  ancient  name  fur  El-Ghor  was  Aulok,  and 
the  modem  native  name  of  the  Jordan  ia  £»• 
Shiriah. 

(Karl  von  Batuner,  Poiostma,  2nd  ed.,  1850, 
pp.  48—54,  449 — 152;  Bitter,  Erdiunde,  ^.WeH 
Atien,  vol.   15,  pp.    181—556,  A.D.    1850,  Dtr 
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Vartrag,  ^,  1 850.  The  origiiul  docmnenti,  from 
which  then  an  chiefly  complej,  are: — Comte  de 
Bertoo,  in  the  Btdltlm  d»  \a  Soe.  Giog.  da  Paru, 
torn.  xii.  1839,  pp.  166,  &c.,  with  chart;  Enaeqtger, 
JSeuen  n  firopo,  Atien,  AJriia,  &c.,  toI.  iii.  Statt- 
irart,  1847,  pp.  108—109,  133—134;  Heir  too 
Wildenbrach,  Monat$b«nekU  d»  GettOtckafi  fir 
jEhttmKfa  Hi  BeHm,  1845,  1846.) 

IV.    The  Dead  Sea. 

Of  all  the  nataral  phaenoinena  of  Palatine,  the 
Dead  Sea  ia  that  which  haa  moat  attracted  the  notice 
of  geographen  and  natnraliata  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  timea,  aa  exhibiting  peenliarities  and  aug- 
gesting  qneationa  of  great  intereat  in  a  geological 
point  of  view. 

Alamef. — The  earlieat  aUnaion  to  this  aea,  which, 
aeeordiog  to  the  preraiiiog  theory,  refen  to  ita  ori- 
ginal fannation,  ii  foond  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xir.  3),  where  it  ia  identified  with  the  nle  "  of 
Siddim,"  and  denominated  "the  Salt  Sea"  (4  &i- 
Xaan  rmr  iXm,  LXX.)  ;  oompw  Numb,  zxxiv. 
3,  13);  which  Salt  Sea  is  elsewhera  identified  with 
"  the  sea  of  the  plain'  (DeuL  iii.  17,  \v.  49  ;  Joth. 
iii.  16,  xii.  3),  &d\turra  'Apala,  LXX ;  called  by  the 
prophets  Joel  (ii.  30),  Zachariah  (xir.  8),  and  Eze- 
kiel  (xlrii.  IS),  the  "  former,"  or  "  eastern  sea." 
Ita  common  name  among  the  classical  anthors,  first 
fband  in  Diodoms  Sienlos  (inf.  cit"),  and  adopted  bj 
Josephos,  is  "  Asphaltitis  Lacos "  (itn^rins 
Xlfonf),  or  simply  4  'Air^aXTiTir.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  best  known  among  Europeans  has  the 
aothority  of  Jnstin  (xxxtL  3.  §  6)  and  Pansaniaa 
(t.  7.  §  4),  who  call  it  HXatrra  4  "opi,  "  Hortnum 
Mare."  Its  modem  native  name  is  Bair  Lit, 
"  the  S4a  of  Lot," — therein  perpetuating  the  me- 
morial of  the  catastrophe  to  which  it  may  owe  its 
formation,  or  by  which  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  considerably  altered  and  modified.  The  name 
assigned  it  by  Stnbo  must  be  referred  to  a  slip  of 
the  author;  for  it  is  too  much  to  sssume  with  Fal- 
coner that  the  geographer  had  written  3oSinris 
\iltini,  when  all  the  copies  read  SfScwU  A. 

So  copious  an  the  modem  notices  of  this  lemark- 
able  inland  sea,  that  it  would  be  rain  to  attempt 
•Ten  an  abridgment  of  them ;  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  is  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  late 
anccassful  snrreying  expedition,  conducted  by  Lieut. 
Lynch  of  the  American  navy,  whose  published  nar- 
rativa  has  aet  at  rest  many  qneatioos  connected 
with  ita  physical  formation.  The  pHndpal  ancient 
writers  will  be  quoted  in  detail  and  in  chrono- 
logical order,  that  it  may  appear  how  far  they  have 
bomwed  one  from  another,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  witnesses.  Their  notices  will  then  be 
substantiated  or  controverted  by  modem  writers.  The 
questions  rehiting  to  the  formation  of  the  sea,  ita 
Tolcoiuo  origin,  and  the  other  igneous  phaenomena 
iu  the  country,  will  be  reaerred  for  another  chap- 
ter. 

The  earliest  extant  writer  who  has  noticed  at  any 
length  the  marvels  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  Diodoms 
Siralus  (b,  c.  45),  who  hss  twice  described  it ;  first 
in  his  geogiaphiol  surrey  of  the  conntry  (ii.  48), 
and  anbsequeutly  in  his  account  of  ths  expedition 
of  Demetrius  against  the  Nabataei  (ziz.  98),  to 
which  last  account  a  few  particulars  are  added, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  book. 

"  We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  chanuiter  of  this 
lake  (Asphahitn)  unmentioDed.    It  is  situated  in 
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the  midst  of  the  satrapy  of  Idnmasa,  in  leoglli  ex- 
tending about  500  atadia,  and  in  breadth  about  60. 
Its  water  is  very  salt,  and  of  an  exbvmdy  noxione 
smell,  so  that  neither  fish  nor  any  of  the  other 
ordinaiy  marine  animals  can  live  in  it;  and  although 
great  rivers  remarkable  for  their  sweetness  iiaw 
into  it,  yet  by  its  smell  it  counteracts  their  efiect. 
From  the  centra  of  it  there  rises  every  year  a  large 
mass  of  solid  bitmnen,  sometimes  mora  than  3 
plethra  in  size,  sometimes  a  little  less  than  one 
plethrtmi.*  For  this  leason  the  neighboniing  bar- 
bariana  usually  call  the  greater,  bull,  and  the  lesser, 
calf.  The  bitumen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island.  The 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  bitumen  is  known  about 
twenty  days  before  it  takes  place;  for  around  the 
lake  to  the  distance  of  sereial  stadia  the  smell  of 
the  bitumen  spreads  witli  a  noxious  air,  and  all  the 
silver,  gold,  and  brass  in  the  neighbourhood  loses  its 
prxiper  colour ;  which,  however,  returns  again  as  soon 
as  all  the  bitumen  is  ejected.  The  fin  which  bums 
beneath  the  ground  and  the  stench  render  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  conntiy  sickly  and 
very  short-lived.  It  is  nevertheless  vrell  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  palms,  wherever  it  is  traversed  by 
serviceable  rivers  or  fountains  available  for  the  par- 
poses  of  irrigation.  In  a  neighbouring  valley  grows 
the  plant  called  balsam,  which  yields  an  abundant 
income,  as  the  plant  grows  in  no  other  port  of  tlis 
world,  and  it  is  much  used  by  physicians  aa  s 
medicine. 

"  The  latnmen  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
who  an  hostilely  inclined  towards  each  other.  They 
carry  away  the  bitumen  in  a  singular  manner  with- 
out boats:  they  oonstroct  large  rafts  of  reeds,  which 
they  launch  into  the  lake.  Upon  each  of  these  not 
mora  than  three  can  nt,  two  of  whom  row  with  ous 
attached  to  the  raft,  and  the  third,  armed  with  a 
bow,  drivea  off  those  who  an  sailing  up  from  the 
opposite  side,  or  who  venture  to  use  riolence ;  but 
when  they  come  near  to  the  bitumen  they  leap  on  it 
with  axes  in  their  bands,  and,  cutting  it  like  soft 
stone,  they  lade  their  raft,  and  then  return.  If  the 
raft  break  and  any  one  fall  off,  even  though  he  may 
be  unable  to  swim,  hs  does  not  sink  as  in  other 
water,  but  floats  as  well  as  one  who  could  swim; 
for  this  water  naturally  supports  any  weight  capable 
of  expansion,  or  which  contains  air,  but  not  solid 
substances,  which  have  a  density  like  that  of  gcdd, 
silver,  and  lead,  and  the  like:  but  even  these 
sink  much  more  slowly  in  this  water  than  they 
would  if  they  wen  thrown  into  any  other  lake. 
Thia  source  of  wealth  the  barbarians  posspss,  and 
they  transport  it  into  Egypt  and  there  sell  it  fiir  Hm 
purposes  of  embalming  the  dead  ;  for  nnleos  tUa 
bitumen  is  mixed  with  the  other  epioes,  the  bodies 
will  not  long  remain  imdecayed." 

It  has  been  mentioned  thst  Sbabo  (dr.  A.  c 
14)  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Srbonis  Lacns, 
a  palpable  confusion,  as  regards  tbe  name,  with  ths 
salt  lake  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Egypt  [SlBBoma 
Lacos],  as  is  erident  irom  his  statement  that  it 
stretched  along  the  sea-coast,  as  well  aa  from  the 
length  which  he  assigns  it,  corresponding  as  it  does 
with  the  300  stadia  given  by  I^odoma  Siculua  as 
the  length  of  the  true  Sirbaiiis  Lacus,  which  that 
author   properly  places    between    Coelesyria    and 


*  In  book  IL  he  says  the  smaller  masses  were 
tico  jilethra  in  size. 
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Efrypt  (>•  30).  Tbe  misfaike  is  the  more  timie- 
coantaiblc,  u  he  not  ml/  degcribea  the  Dead  Sea  in 
a  nunner  which  ahoira  that  he  was  thorong:hIy  ae- 
qaainted  with  its  pecnliarities,  bnt  alao  cites  the 
opinions  of  more  ancient  anthors,  who  bad  described 
and  attempted  to  expbin  its  phaenomena.  Hie 
notice  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  acconnts 
which  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  the  bitnmen,  and 
the  other  indications  which  he  mentions  in  the  ri- 
einit;  of  the  operation  of  volcanic  agenej,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  ths  following  chapter.  The 
native  traditi<na  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  ths  still  existing  monuments  of  their  over- 
throw, are  facts  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  historian. 
**  The  lake  Sirbonis  is  of  great  extent:  acme  have 
(tated  its  circomference  at  lOOO  stadia;  it  stretches 
along  near  the  sea-coast,  in  length  a  little  more  than 
200  stadia,  deep,  and  with  exceedingly  heavy  water, 
so  that  it  ia  not  necessary  to  swim,  oat  one  who  ad- 
vances into  it  np  to  his  waist  is  immediately  borne  np. 
It  is  full  of  asphalt  which  it  vomits  np  at  uncertain 
seasons  from  the  midst  of  the  depth,  together  with 
bobbles  like  tiwae  of  boiling  water,  and  the  surface, 
carving  itaelf,  assnmes  the  appearance  of  a  cresL 
Together  with  the  asphalt  there  rises  mnch  soot, 
smoky,  and  invisible  to  the  sight,  by  which  brass, 
silver,  and  everything  shining,  even  gold,  is  tar- 
nished ;  and  by  the  tarnishing  of  their  vessels  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  know  the  time 
when  the  asphalt  begins  to  rise,  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  collecting  it  by  constructing  rafts  of 
reeds.  Now  the  asphalt  is  the  sal  of  the  earth 
melted  by  heat,  and  hobbling  np,  and  again  changed 
into  a  solid  mass  by  cold  water,  such  as  that  of  the 
lake,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  cut;  it  then  floats  on 
the  snr&ee  by  itason  of  the  nature  ef  the  water, 
which,  as  I  luve  said,  is  soch  that  a  person  who 
goes  into  it  need  not  swim,  and  indeed  cannot  sink, 
bat  is  supported  by  the  water.  The  people  then 
sail  np  on  the  rafts,  and  cut  and  carry  off  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  asphalt:  this  is  what  takes  place. 
Bnt  Poeidoniua  atates  that  they  being  sorcerere  use 
certain  incantations,  and  consolidate  the  asphalt  by 
ponring  over  it  urine  and  other  fool  liquida,  and 
then  pressing  them  out.  After  this  they  cut  it; 
unless  perhaps  urine  has  the  same  properties  as  in 
the  bladder  of  those  who  snffier  iircm  stone.  For 
gold-aolder  (xfiwoKii^^a,  borax)  is  made  vrith  the 
urine  )f  boys.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  the  phae- 
nomenon  may  icuonably  take  place,  because  the 
Sonne  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  the  asphalt,  as  well  as 
the  principal  quantities  of  it,  are  in  the  middle;  and 
the  eruption  ia  nncertain,  because  the  movements 
of  fire  have  no  order  known  to  ns,  as  is  that  of  many 
other  gases  (irrtiium).  This  also  takes  place  in 
ApoUonia  of  Epeinis,  There  are  many  other  evi- 
dences also  of  the  eustence  of  fire  beneath  the 
ground;  for  several  rongh  burnt  rocks  are  shown 
near  Hoosas  [Masaoa],  and  caves  in  several  places, 
and  earth  formed  of  ashes,  and  drops  of  pitch  distil- 
ling from  the  rocks,  and  boiling  streams,  with  an 
unpleasant  odour  perceptible  from  a  distance,  and 
houses  overthrown  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  give 
probability  to  the  legends  of  the  natives,  that  for- 
merly thirteen  cities  stood  on  this  spot,  of  the 
prindpal  of  which,  namely,  Sodoma,  ruins  still 
remain  about  60  stadia  in  ciroumfercnce;  that  ths 
lake  was  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  ebullition 
of  fire,  and  hot  water  impregnated  with  bitumen  and 
solpbnr;  that  the  rocks  took  fire;  and  that  some  of 
the  cities  were  swallowed  up,  and  others  were  de- 
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serted  by  those  of  their  inhaUtants  who  eoold  es- 
cape, Eratosthenes  gives  >  diiforent  aeconnt, 
namely,  that  the  country  being  marshy,  the  greater 
part  of  itwas  corersd  like  the  sea  by  the  bunting  out 
of  the  waters.  Moreover,  in  the  territory  of  Gadara, 
there  is  some  pernicious  lake-water,  which  when  the 
cattle  drink,  they  lose  their  hair,  hoofs,  and  horns. 
At  the  phcs  named  Tarichiae  the  Uke  affords  ex- 
cellent salt  fish;  it  also  produces  fruit-trees,  re- 
sembling apple-trees.  The  Egyptians  use  the 
asphalt  for  embalming  the  dead."  (Lib.  xvi.  pp. 
768,  764.) 

Another  oonfnsion  must  be  remarked  at  the  dose 
of  this  pasaage,  where  Strabo  evidently  placea  Tari- 
chiae on  the  Dead  Sea,  whereas  it  ia  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  eea  of  Tiberias. 

The  next  writer  is  the  Jewish  historian,  who  adds 
indeed  little  to  the  accurate  information  conveyed 
by  his  predecessora;  but  his  account  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  former,  and  states  a  fow  facts 
which  will  be  of  service  in  the  sequeL  Joaephns 
wrote  about  A.  D.  71. 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  which  is  salt  and  unproductive,  n  I 
mentioned,  and  of  such  buoyancy  that  it  sustains  even 
the  heaviest  substances  thrown  into  it,  and  that  even 
one  who  endeavours  to  sink  m  it  cannot  easily  do  so. 
For  Vespasian,  having  come  to  examine  it,  ordered 
some  persons  who  coald  not  swim  to  be  bound  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  to  he  cast  intn 
the  deep;  and  it  happened  that  all  of  them  Anted 
on  the  surface  as  if  they  were  home  up  by  the  force 
of  a  blast.  The  changes  of  its  colour  aJso  are  re- 
markable; for  thrice  every  day  it  changes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reflects  diflerent  coloun  fi^nn  the  nya 
of  the  sun.  It  also  emits  in  many  places  bUck 
masses  of  Utnmen,  which  float  on  the  surface,  some- 
what resembling  headless  bulls  in  appearance  and 
size.  The  workmen  who  lire  by  the  lake  row  out, 
and,  hiying  hold  of  the  solid  masses,  dreg  them  into 
their  boats;  but  when  they  have  filled  them  they 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  cut  the  bitumen,  for,  by  reason 
of  its  tenacity,  the  boat  adheres  to  the  mass  nntil  it  is 
detached  by  means  of  the  menstmous  blood  of  women 
or  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  shipbuilding  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes  ;  it 
is  mixed  with  several  drags.  The  length  of  this 
lake  is  580  stadia,  as  it  extends  as  far  as  Zoara  of 
Anbia:  its  breadth  is  150  stadia.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  lies  the  territory  of  Sodom,  formerly  a 
flourishing  country,  both  on  aeconnt  of  the  abund- 
ance of  its  produce  and  ths  number  of  its  cities ; 
now  it  is  all  an  arid  waste.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  heavenly  fire 
and  the  ruins  of  five  cities  may  still  be  seen ;  and 
ashes  are  found  even  in  the  fruits,  which  an  of  an  ' 
appearance  resembling  the  edible  kinds,  but  which, 
when  plucked,  turn  into  smoke  and  ashes.  Such 
confirmation  do  the  legends  concerning  the  land  of 
Sodom  receive  from  actual  observation."  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  rr.  8.  §  4.) 

The  Dead  Sea  and  its  marvels  waa  a  subject 
suited  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  natnrelist;  and 
Pliny's  account,  though  brief,  is  remarkably  clear 
and  accurate,  except  that,  in  common  with  all 
writers,  he  greatly  oventates  its  size.  He  wrote 
probably  too  soon  (a.  d.  74)  after  Josephos  to  avail 
himself  of  his  sccount  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  authority. 

"  This  lake  produces  nothing  bat  bitmnen,  tmxi 
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which  drcumiUnce  its  nama  k  dflrired.  It  neeivn 
no  animal  body;  bnlb  and  eamela  float  in  it;  and 
thia  ia  the  origin  of  the  report  that  nothing  aiDki 
in  it.  In  length  it  exoeeda  100  milea;  ita  greatest 
breadtti  ia  35  milea,  ita  least  6.  On  the  east  of  it 
lies  Axabia  Nomadnm,  on  the  south  Hacherfia,  for- 
merly the  aeoond  fortress  of  Jndaea  after  Jenualem. 
On  the  same  aide  there  ia  aitnated  a  hot- spring, 
poeaessing  medicinal  propertiea,  named  CalliirhoS, 
indicating  hy  ita  name  the  rirtaes  of  its  watsrs.' 
{BtMt  IfcU.  lib.  T.  16.) 

The  hut  anthor  who  will  be  here  cited  ia  Tadtos, 
whose  acooant  ma;  be  giren  in  the  original.  He 
appears  in  thia,  as  in  other  passages,  to  hurt 
drawn  largelj  on  Jceephns,  bat  had  certainlj  con- 
aolted  other  writers.     He  wrote  A.  d.  97. 

"  Lacns  imroenso  ambitn,  specie  maria,  sapors  oor- 
roptior,  gmTitate  odoris  accolia  pestifer,  neqne  vento 
impellitnr,  neqne  piacee  ant  snetas  aquia  rolucres  pati- 
tur.  Inoertae  nndae :  snpeijacta,  nt  solido,  ferant :  pe- 
riti  imperitiqoe  nandi  perinde  attollontor.  Oerto 
anni,  bitomen  egerit:  cujoa  legendi  nanm,  nt  ceteras 
artes,  expeiientia  docoiL  Ater  suapte  natnrt  liqaor, 
et  sparso  aceto  concretos,  innatat:  hune  mann  cap- 
tnni,  qnibua  ea  cura,  in  summa  naris  trahnnt.  Inde, 
nullo  juTante,  infiuit,  onenitque,  donee  abscindaa: 
nee  abacindere  acre  ferrore  pcesis:  fiigit  cmorem 
Testemqoe  infectam  sangTiine,qno  feminae  per  menaea 
exaolTuntnr:  sic  veteres  anctores.  Sed  gnari  lo- 
corum  ttadont,  nndantes  bitnmine  moles  pelli,  ma- 
nnqne  trahi  ad  littns:  max,  ubi  vapors  terrae,  solis 
inaroerint  secnribos  cnneisque,  at  trabes  ant  saza, 
diacindi.  Hand  procnl  inde  camjn,  qnos  femnt  olim 
uberea,  magniaqne  nrbibns  habitatos,  fulminnm  jactu 
araiese:  et  maneTS  vestigia,  tanamqne  ipsam  specie 
torridam,  vim  frngifenun  perdidisse.  Nam  cancta 
sponte  edits,  ant  mann  aata,  sive  herba  tenns  aut  flora, 
sea  solitam  in  apeciem  addevere,  atra  et  inania  velnt 
in  cinerem  vanescont.  Ego  sicat  inclytas  qnondam 
nrbes  igne  eoelesU  flagrasse  oonceaserim,  ita  halitu 
lacns  infici  terram,  commipi  sapeifusnm  spiritam, 
•oqne  foetns  segetam  et  aatamni  patreaoere  reor, 
Bolo  ooeloque  jnzta  gravi."     (Hist.  v.  6.) 

This  sea  is  subsequently  noticed  bj  Galen  (a.  d. 
164)  aiid  Fauaanias  (cir.  A.  d.  174),  but  their  ac- 
counts are  evidently  borrowed  from  some  of  those 
above  cited  from  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Latin  writers; 
iu  illustration  of  whose  atatementa  reference  will 
now  be  made  to  modem  travellers,  who  have  had 
better  opportunitiea  of  testing  the  truth  than  were 
presented  to  them;  and  it  will  appear  that  those 
statements,  even  in  their  most  marvellous  particu- 
lan,  are  wonderfolly  trustworthy;  and  that  the  hy- 
potheses by  which  they  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  this  sxtraordinary  lake  are  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  modem  science. 

1.  Oeteral  Rmarla. — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  American  explor- 
ing expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  have  been  given 
to  the  world  only  in  the  loose,  unsy&tematic  and 
thoroughly  unsatis&ctoty  notes  scattered  through 
the  personal  narrative  published  by  that  officer;  and 
that  his  official  report  to  his  government  has  not 
been  made  available  for  scientific  purposes.  The  few 
meagre  &cts  worth  chronicling  have  been  extracted 
in  a  number  of  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  fhnn  which 
they  are  here  copied.  (Vol.  v.  p.  767,  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  396.)  The  distance  iu  a  straight  line  from  the 
foontain  'Am-ti-FeaUAak,  on  the  west,  directly 
across  to  the  eastern  shars,  was  nearly  8  statute 
miles.    The  soundings  gavs  696  feet  as  the  greatest 
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depth.  Another  Une  was  ran  diagonally  from  the 
same  point  to  the  soath-east,  to  a  chasm  forming  tlie 
outlet  of  the  hot-springs  of  Callirrhoe.  The  bottom 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  sea  is  almost  an  entire 
plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  scarce  vary  in  depth.  The  deepest 
soundings  thus  far  are  188  fathoms,  or  11^8  feet. 
Near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  generally  an  incrusta- 
tion of  salt;  but  ths  intermediate  ooe  is  soft,  with 
many  rsctangular  crystals,  mostly  cubes,  of  pure 
salt.  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  aa  shallow  as 
the  northern  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of 
its  entire  length  the  dei^h  does  not  exceed  3  fethoma 
or  18  ftet.  Its  southern  bed  presented  no  crystals, 
but  the  shares  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt. 
Thus,  then,  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forms  two 
submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one. 
The  first,  its  southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  oorered 
by  a  shallow  bay :  the  last,  ita  northern  and  largest 
portion,  of  nrad  with  incrustations  and  rectangnlar 
ctystals  of  salt,  at  a  great  depth,  with  a  naiTOW 
ravine  running  through  it,  corresponding  with  ths 
bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one  extremity  and  the 
Wadg-el-Jeib  at  the  other.  The  opposite  shores 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  west  coast  present  evident 
marks  of  diamption. 

2.  2>»nefutaiu.  —  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
ancient  authoritiea  difier  widely  aa  to  the  sin  of 
the  sea:  Diodorus  stating  it  at  500  stadia  by  60; 
Pliny  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  25  miles  in  ita 
widest,  and  6  miles  in  its  narrowest  part ;  Josephos 
at  280  stadia  by  ISO.  Strabo's  measure  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Sirbonis  Lscns,  with  which  he  ood- 
foonded  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  co|Hed  from  Diodoras's 
deacriptlon  of  that  lake.  Of  these  measures  tiis 
earliest,  vis.  that  of  Diodorua,  comes  nearest  to 
modem  measurement.  We  have  seen  that  a  straight 
line  from  'Am-tl-FeMhah  to  the  east  shore  mea- 
sured nearly  8  statute  miles:  from  '.Im  jH%r directly 
across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aroon  the  distance  was 
about  9  statute  miles.  The  length  of  the  sea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  measured  by  the  Americans, 
but  the  near  agreement  of  their  actual  measurement 
of  the  width  with  the  compatatian  of  Dr.  Bobinaoa 
may  give  credit  to  his  estimate  of  the  length  alao. 
his  observations  resulted  iu  fixing  the  bmdih  of 
the  sea  at  'Ain  Jidg  at  about  9  geographical  miles, 
and  the  length  about  39, — 'Am  Jiiji  being  situated 
nearly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  western  coast. 
(£*.  i2M.  vol.iLpL217.) 

3.  Saltneu  and  Specific  Grttvify.  —  Its  ezcea- 
sive  saltness,  noticed  by  Joaephns,  is  attested  by 
all  travellers;  and  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
crystals  of  salt  in  profusion  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea, — "at  one  time  Stellwagen's  lead  brought  up 
nothing  but  crystals," — as  well  as  by  the  district 
of  rock.4alt  at  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sea, 
where  the  American  officers  discovered  "  a  lofty, 
round  pillar,  standing  detached  from  the  general 
mass,  composed  of  soUd  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front  and  pyramidal  behind, 
about  40  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pe- 
destal from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea."  (Lynch,  £xpAttio»,pL  307.)  In  the  soutfaeru 
bay  of  the  sea,  when  the  water  encroaches  mora 
or  leas  according  to  the  season,  it  driea  off  into 
shallows  and  small  pools,  which  in  the  end  deposit 
a  salt  as  fine  and  as  well  bleached,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  that  in  regular  salt-pans.  In  this  part, 
where  the  salt  water  stagnates  and  evaporates,  Irfay 
and  Mangles  "iinmd  several  panons  engaged  ia 
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peeling  off  m  nSd  sar&ee  of  aalt,  Berenl  Indies  in 
tbickneo ;  thej  were  collecting  it  and  loading  it  on 
•sse*.'  {TraetlM,  p.  139.)  It  hu  been  aometimes 
ueerted  that  the  water  is  so  satnrated  witli  salt 
that  salt  cannot  be  diasolred  in  it.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  hj  Lient  Lynch  with  the  following 
rcsnlt:— "Tried  the  relative  densit;  of  the  water 
of  this  sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  —  distilled  water 
being  as  1.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was  1*02, 
that  of  this  sea  1-13;  the  last  dissolved  jf,  the  water 
of  the  Atlantic  },  and  distilled  water  -ff,  of  its 
weight  of  salt.  The  bouts  were  found  to  draw  1 
inch  less  water  when  afloat  upon  this  tea  than  in 
the  river."  (Lynch,  p.  377.)  The  experiment  tried 
by  Vespasian  has  been  repeated  bj  neorlj  all  tra- 
Tellem,  of  couree  with  tlie  same  resnlL  The  density 
and  booyanqr  of  the  waters  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
pcesible  to  sink  in  it  "  A  mnscnlar  man  floated 
nearly  breast  high,  without  the  least  exertion." 
Several  analyses  of  the  waters  have  been  made  with 
nriuos  results,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Dr.  Kobinson 
snppoees,  by  the  Tarioos  states  of  the  sea  at  dif- 
ferent seasons;  for  its  hodypf  water  is  increased  to 
the  height  of  7  feet  or  more  in  the  rainy  season 
(Lynch,  p.  289),  or,  according  to  Dr.  Bobinson,  10 
18-  15  feet;  for  he  found  traces  of  its  high-water 
mark,  at  the  sonth  end,  in  the  month  of  May,  mure 
than  an  hour  south  of  its  limit  at  that  time.  The 
following  are  the  lesnlts  of  the  analyses,  the  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  specific  gravity  being  distilled 
water  at  1000:  — 
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(Rubinaon,  Bib.  Ra.  ii.  pp.  224, 225.) 

Bussegger  says: — "  The  excessive  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  salt-beds,  which 
are  pecaliar  to  the  formation  of  the  basin,  in  which 
also  are  found  bituminous  rocks  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  us,  without  dmng  violence  to  science,  to 
explain  several  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  lake-water  by  the  continual  contact  of  these 
rocks  with  water  stniogly  impregnated  with  salL" 
(Reitn,  p.  207.) 

4,  Evapora&m.  —  The  CDormAu  quantity  of 
water  brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  particularly  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  by  the  other  streams  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  some  of  which  are  very  considerable, 
— as  e.  g.  the  Anion  was  found  to  be  82  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  deep  at  its  mouth, — is  all  carried  off  by 
evaporation;  and,  when  the  small  extent  of  the  sea 
is  considered,  it  is  clear  that  the  decompoiition  of  its 
watera  must  be  very  rapid.  The  ancient  writers 
speak  of  a  noxious  smell,  of  bubbles  like  those  of 
biiiling  water,  of  much  soot,  and  an  invisible  vapour, 
tarnishing  all  metals,  and  deleterious  to  the  inha- 
bitants: and  its  cbanga  of  aspect  thrice  a  day  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  these  phaenomena  have 
been  noticed  by  recent  explorers,  and  the  single  one 
which  is  not  confirmed  is  accounted  for  in  a  mnnner 
which  most  exempt  the  ancient  geographers  from 


the  charge  of  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration;  and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  enormous  chemical 
processes,  perpetnally  going  forward  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  may  occasionally  produce  effects  upon  the 
surface  which  have  not  been  chronicled  by  any 
modem  traveller.  Lieut.  Lynch,  while  encamped 
near  Engedi,  remarked,  "a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phnretted  hydrogen,"  though  then  are  no  thermal 
springs  in  this  vicinity;  and  again, "  a  foetid  sul- 
phureous odour  in  the  night;"  —  "the  north  wind, 
quite  fiesh,and  accompanied  with  a  smell  of  sulphur." 
Lieut  Molyneux  detected  the  same  disagreeable 
smell  the  night  he  spent  npon  the  sea,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  water  (JoarmU  of  the  R,  Geog. 
Soc.  voL  xriii.  p.  127,  1848.)  Bnt  Lieut.  Lyndl 
states  that,  "  although  the  water  was  greasy,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable,  it  was  perfectly  inodorous."  He 
is  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  the  noxious  smell  to 
the  foetid  springs  and  marshes  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  increased,  perhaps,  by  exhalations  from 
stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to 
the  north.  {Exptditim,  pp.  292,  294,  296,  300.) 
The  "pale-blue  misty  appearance  over  the  sea," 
"  the  air  over  the  sea,  very  misty,"  and  "  the  two 
extremities  of  the  sea  misty,  with  constant  evapora- 
tion "  (p.  294),  are  other  notes  indicating  the  un- 
natural state  of  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with  tba 
gases  disengaged  by  the  process.  On  a  stormy  night 
"  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phos- 
phorescent foam,  so  that  a  dark  object  could  have 
been  discerned  at  a  great  distance"  (p.  281 ;  comp. 
Holyneux,  I.  e.  p.  129).  A  kind  of  mirage,  no- 
ticed by  many  travellers,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  "  A  thin  haze-like  vapour  over  the 
southern  sea: — appearance  of  an  island  between  the 
two  shores  "  (p.  288).  This  phaenomenon  is  mora 
fully  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles:  "  This  evening, 
at  sunset,  we  were  deceived  by  a  dark  shade  on  the 
sea,  which  assumed  so  exactly  the  appearance  c^  an 
islamd  that  we  entertained  no  doubt  regaidiug  it, 
even  after  looking  through  a  telescope.  It  is  not 
the  only  time  that  such  a  phaenomenon  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us;  in  two  instances,  looking  up  the 
sea  from  its  southern  extremity,  we  saw  it  apparently 
closed  by  a  low,  dark  line,  like  a  bar  of  sand  to  the 
northward ;  and,  on  a  third  occasion,  two  small 
islands  seemed  to  present  themselves  between  a  long 
sharp  promontory  and  the  western  shore.  We  were 
unable  to  account  for  these  appearances,  but  felt 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  that  deceived 
Mr.  Seetzen  into  the  supposition  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  island  of  some  extent,  which  we  have 
had  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  beyond  all  doubt, 
does  not  exist.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible, 
however,  that  he  may  hare  seen  one  of  those  tem- 
porary islands  of  bitumen,  which  Pliny  describes  aa 
being  several  acres  in  extent"  (TVareb,  p.  141.) 
Two  effects  of  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  sea 
remain  to  be  noticed;  one,  the  irresistible  feeling  of 
drowsiness  which  it  induced  in  all  who  navigated 
it;  the  other,  confirming,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  ancient  testimonies,  above  cited,  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  destructive  to  everything  it  touched, 
particularly  metals ;  viz.  that  "  eveiything  in  the  boat 
was  covered  with  a  nasty  slimy  sutetance,  iron 
dreadfully  corroded,  and  looked  aa  if  covered  with 
coal-tar."  (Molyneux,  I  e.  p.  128.)  The  "  bubblea 
like  those  of  boiling  water,"  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
may  be  identified  with  the  curious  broad  strip  of 
foam,  lying  in  a  straight  line  nearly  north  and  south 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  whiob 
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(eemcd  to  h»  eoostuitl^  babbling  and  in  moUoa. 
(Moljneaz,  p.  129;  LTnch,  pp.  288,  S89.)  And 
even  tba  mamlloas  fact  mentioned  bj  JoMfhu,  of 
the  ae«  dunging  its  colonr  three  times  a  da^,  may 
derive  soma  ooontenance  from  testimonies  already 
cited,  bnt  man  apecially  from  the  foUoving  notice 
of  LienL  Lynch: — "At  one  time,  to-day,  the  sea 
suanmed  an  aspect  peeoliarly  sombre. . . .  The  gnat 
eraporation  enveloped  it  in  a  thin,  tnuisparent 
Taponr,  its  pnrpla  tinge  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  extraordinary  coloar  of  the  sea  beneath,  and, 
where  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphor.  It 
se«ned  a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
Ins"  (p.  321):  "  in  the  forenoon  it  had  looked  like 
a  sheet  of  foam.'  In  the  afternoon,  of  the  same  day, 
it  "  verified  the  resemblance  which  it  has  been  said 
to  bear  to  molten  lead;*  "  at  night  it  had  the  exact 
hue  of  abaintha "  (p.  376).  The  earlier  testimony 
of  Prince  Badaivil  may  also  be  adduced,  who,  after 
citing  Joaepboa,  adds,  that  be  had  had  ocular  proof 
of  the  fact:  "  Nam  mans  habebat  aqnam  nigrican- 
tem;  meridie,  sole  intense  (sunt  enim  calores  hie 
maximi)  instar  panni  fit  caemlea;  ants  occasom, 
ubi  via  caloris  remittit,  tanqoam  limo  permixta, 
modioe  rubet,  vel  potius  fiarescit*  {lerosolj/mUtaia 
rtngrvutio,  p.  96.)  A  bmiliarity  acqursd  by 
tliree  weeks'  diligent  examination  did  not  remove 
the  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  ila  marvels:  "  So 
sudden  are  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  so  dif- 
ferent the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem  as 
if  we  were  in  a  world  of  enchantments.  We  are 
alternately  besidu  and  upon  the  brink  and  the  aur- 
face  of  a  huge  and  sometimes  seething  caldron." 
(Lieut.  Lynch,  Btb.  Soar.  toL  t.  p.  768.) 

5.  Bitm>at.  —  li  ia  to  be  rggretted  that  the 
American  expedition  has  thrown  no  new  light  en 
the  production  of  the  asphalt  for  which  this  sea  was 
once  so  £>mous.  Along  almoat  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  numerous  iiagmeots  of  this  subetanca 
are  found  among  the  pebbles,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  considerable  massee  or  fields  of  it  being  seen 
by  any  European  travellers  in  modem  times ;  unless, 
as  is  suggested  by  Irby  and  Uangles,  the  imaginary 
islands  may  be  so  regsirded.  But  it  is  curious  that 
the  traditions  of  the  nativea  still  confirm  the  notice 
of  Strabo  that  dropa  of  pitch  are  distilled  framrocka 
on  the  eastern  shore; — a  story  repeated  by  varioos 
Arab  sheiklis  to  Seetaen,  Burckhaidt,  and  Robinson, 
the  last  of  whom  also  mentions  the  fact  of  their  be- 
lief that  the  large  masses  of  bitumen  appear  only 
aftereartbquakes.  Thus,  afterthe  earthquake  of  1834, 
a  large  quantity  was  thrown  upon  the  shore  near 
the  south-western  part  of  the  sea,  of  which  one  tribe 
brought  about  60  kuntirs  into  market  (each  kunt&r 
=  98  lbs.) ;  and  that  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan. 
1st,  1837,  a  large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an 
island,  another  like  a  house)  was  discovered  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground  on  the  west  side, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  Utdum.  The  Arabe  swam 
off  to  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  axes  so  as  to  bring  it 
ashore;  as  Tacitos  tells  us  wsa  done  in  his  times, 
though  he  mentions  what  he  considered  the  less  pro- 
bable account  of  its  flowing  as  a  black  liquid  into 
the  ahips  in  a  perpetual  stream.  (Bobinaon,  Sib. 
Set.  vol.  iL  pp.  228—231.)  That  the  water  of 
thia  sea  is  destructive  of  all  animal  life,  as  all 
the  ancients  held,  seems  suflicieutly  proved;  for 
although  shells  have  been  found  on  tba  shore,  they 
huve  been  evidently  washed  down  by  the  Jordan 
or  other  fresh  -water  itieams,  and  their  inmates  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  sea  water ;  while  tlis  Urda  that 
hive  been  occasionally  seen  co  its  snrfiue  may  be 
r^arded  as  denizens  of  those  same  streams:  and  no 
animal  lifs  has  been  discovered  in  its  waten. 

V.    VOLCAXIO  PHASiroiczirA. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  varions  theo- 
ries by  whi(^  it  baa  been  attempted  to  account  for 
the  wonderful  phamomena  above  recorded  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  Gkor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
of  the  ionnation  and  physiod  constitnticn  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  theories  suppose  volcanic  agency : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  ear- 
liest historical  and  poetical  records  of  t^e  country 
bear  witness  to  a  familiarity  with  such  phaenomena, 
the  eziating  geological  moDumenta  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. Independently  of  the  igneous  agency  by  which 
the  dtias  of  the  plain  wore  destroyed,  much  of  the 
descriptive  imagery  of  the  pealmista  and  prophets  is 
borrowed  from  volcanoa  and  earthquakes  ;  while 
there  are  evidences  of  an  earthquake  of  very  great 
and  probably  destructive  violence  during  tlie  rdgn 
of  Uziiah,  king  of  Judah,  which  fcnned  a  kind  of 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  befaig  alluded  to 
after  an  interval  of  300  yean.  (_A.mo»,  i.  1 ;  Zeeka- 
ricA,  xiv.  5.)  The  existing  phaenomena  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  beginning  with  one  recently  dis- 
covered hy  the  American  explorers,  'of  whom  "  Mr. 
Anliek  repocta  a  volcanic  formation  on  the  east 
shore,  and  brought  apecimens  of  lava"  (p.  280). 
The  mountain  known  as  Jebtl  iiiia,  at  the  nortli- 
east  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  composed  entirely  of  black 
bitumioous  limestone,  which  bums  like  coal,  has  not 
been  investigated  so  fully  as  it  deserves:  but  the 
basaltic  columns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias iiava  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers. 
The  themud  fountaiiu  of  CallirrhoS,  Gadara,  and 
Tiberias  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  extinct  volcano  noticed  by 
Dr.  Bobinaon  at  a  short  distance  north-vrcat  of  Safei, 
the  Frank  Honntain,  and  others,  may  have  been 
active  during  the  historical  period,  and  furnished  the 
poets  and  prophets  with  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Bible.  Having  then  discovered  the  agent  of  the 
geolopcal  changea  that  the  country  has  passed 
through,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
two  eminent  and  acientific  writen  on  the  great 
problem  under  cooaideratioa. 

Bossegger,  who  has  himself  caiefully  examined  tin 
phaenomena  of  the  country  and  tested  the  obser- 
vations of  preceding  travellers,  thus  sums  up  the 
results  (Aeuen,  p.  205) : — 

"  From  its  exit  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  haa  a  fall  of 
716  Paris  feet  and  thns  lies  at  the  latter  i4aca 
1341  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Hediterra- 
nean  sea.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  lie  the  marshy  lowlanda  of  Wa^^Ghor,  the 
commencement  of  Wadg-d-Anba,  uid  i^parently 
very  little  higher  than  the  Dead  Sea  itself.  These 
lowlanda  join  Wady-d-Araha,  the  bed  of  which 
rises  gently  to  the  watershed  which  separntea  the 
water  system  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  that  of  the  Red 
Sea.  As  the  watershed  of  Wa^-d-Araba  is  appa- 
rently of  no  oonsidenble  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  length  of  thia  remarkable  depresmon 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain  El-BatUieh  (to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias) to  this  watershed,  a  distance  of  full  thr«e  de- 
grees. All  the  rock  of  this  region  consists  of  nor 
mal  formations,  amongst  which  thcae  of  the  Jura  and 
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rlialk  potiod  prenil.  It  is  in  the  northam  part  of 
this  country  alone  that  Tolcanic  formatioDS  are 
found  in  oonaiderable  quantitiea.  Kevertheleea  much 
of  the  Und  in  which  Tolcanic  rocks  are  not  foand 
bmra  evident  marks  of  frequent  volcanic  action, 
such  as  hat-iipiinf;a;  the  ciater-Uke  depressions,  such 
as  the  hasin  of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
its  basaltic  roeka  ;  the  frequent  and  visible  distorb- 
ancea  of  the  strata  of  the  normal  rocks,  the  nnmeroos 
crevices,  and  eapedalljtha  frequent  and  violent  earth- 
qnakea.  Tha  line  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  inclndes 
Hebron,  Jenualem,AaUu,  Tiberias,  &i/ni,  Baaliek, 
Aleppo,  from  thence  takes  a  direction  from  gonth- 
west  to  north-east,  follows  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  Sjria,  mns  parallel  to  that  cf  the  vallej  of 
the  Jordan,  and  has  its  termination  northwards,  in 
the  volcanic  coontry  on  the  slope  of  Taurus  (Ctour 
DagK),  and  aouthwards  in  the  mountain  land  of 
Arabia  Pettaea.  At  several  places  branches  of  this 
great  volcanic  crevice  appear  to  stretch  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  to  touch  Jaffa,  Acrt,  Beirit,  Antioch, 
—  nnless,indeed,  there  be  a  lecond  crevice,  parallel  to 
the  first,  running  along  the  coast,  and  connecting  the 
above  places.  I  am  of  opmion  that  such  is  the 
ca.<«,  and  that  there  exists  also  a  third  crevice,  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the  valley  (^  the  Jordan, 
and  united  to  the  principal  crevice  above  mentioned 
at  its  northern  extremity.  This  sappoeitioo  will  ac- 
oomit  for  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah the  surface  of  the  cierice  opened,  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  ground  from  Jebtl-ttSkeieh 
to  the  watershed  in  Wady^Araba  followed.  The 
difference  cf  the  resistance  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances, the  volcanic  eruptions  connected  with  this 
phaenomenon,  the  local  form  of  the  land,  and  the  dif- 
ferent depths  of  the  chasm  then  formed,  caused  a  more 
or  leas  extensive  depreasioo,  and  created  along  tJie 
chasm  crater -like  hollows,  some  of  extraordinai/ 
depth,  as  the  basin  of  Tiberias  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Theee  hollows,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  became 
Jilled  with  water,  and  formed  a  system  of  lakes. 
Next  the  waters  from  the  sides  of  Jtbel^tShtidt 
formed  the  principal  itream  of  Jordan  connecting 
tbeae  lakea,  having  overflowed  them  successively. 
Tliis  however  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  waienihed  of  Wadif-tl-AnAa  is  probably  much 
more  ancient  than  the  depression  ;  and  as  the  Bed 
Sea,  judging  by  the  geognoetic  nature  of  Waiy-eU 
ArtAa,  formerly  seems  to  have  extended  so  far 
inland,  this  barrier  must  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  deprcsbion,  nnce  otherwise  the  Bed  Sea  would 
'  have  burst  into  the  hollow  formed  by  the  unking  of  the 
Iniid.  If,  however,  there  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  depression  a  regular  fall  throughout  the  whole 
valley  to  the  Bed  Sea,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
at  that  time  the  Jordan  flowed  into  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  that  when  the  depression  took  place  its  course 
was  interrupted.  However  this  may  have  been, 
after  the  depresuon  the  filling  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  continued  imtil  it  became  of  such  super- 
ficies, that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  was  equal  to 
tlie  influx.  The  appearance  of  its  shores  proves  that, 
owing  either  to  a  greater  influx  of  wster  daring 
rainy  seaj^ons,  or  to  a  less  copious  evaporation  caused 
by  circumstances  of  temperature,  the  sea  at  one  time 
was  coneideraby  higher  than  at  present." 

Frafessor  Daubeny  introduces  his  theory  with  other 
notices  of  volcaijic  agency  collected  from  modem 
books  of  travel.  (Dr.  Daubeny, .4  Dticription  ofae- 
tiviandextiactVokanott^Sad  ed.pp.3S0 — 363.) 
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"  If  we  proceed  southwards,  from  the  part  of  Asia 
Hinor  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  the  duec- 
tion  of  Palestine,  we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evi- 
dences of  igneous  action  to  corroborate  the  accoimts 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  na  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, whether  sacred  or  pro&ne,  from  both  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  volcauce  were  in  activity 
even  so  late  as  to  admit  of  their  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  (itToiiim,  i. 
5,  6;  MicaJk,  i.  3,  4;  Jtaiai,  Uv.  1—3;  Jer.  li. 
S5,  26.) 

"  The  deatmction  of  the  fire  citiea  oo  the  bocdact 
of  the  hike  Aspbaltitia  or  Dead  Sea,  can  be  attri- 
buted, I  conceive,  to  nothing  else  tlMn  a  volcanie 
eruption,  judging  both  £nxn  the  description  given  by 
Moses  of  the  manner  in  which  it  took  plaM  (Gen. 
xix.  24,  25,  28;  BttU.  xxix.  23),  and  firam  th» 
present  aspect  of  the  coiutry  itself. 

"  Volney'g  description  of  the  present  state  of  this 
country  fhlly  coincides  with  this  view.  (^TraveU  m 
Egspt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282.) 

" '  The  south  of  Syria,'  he  remarks, '  that  is,  the 
hollow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  country 
cf  volcanoB:  the  bitaminons  and  sulphureous  sources 
of  the  lake  Aspbaltitis,  the  lava,  the  pumice-stones 
thrown  npon  its  banks,  and  the  hot-baths  cf  Ta- 
baria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the 
Beat  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  ia  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  to  be  fanned 
npon  its  banks.  If  conjecturea  in  such  cases  were 
not  too  liable  to  error  we  might  suspect  that  th* 
whole  valley  has  been  formed  only  by  a  violent 
rinking  of  a  conntiy  which  formerly  poiued  tha 
Jordan  into  the  Uediterranean.  It  appears  certain, 
at  least,  that  tha  catastrophe  of  five  cities  destroyed 
by  fin  musrhave  been  ofoaionad  by  the  emptioa  of 
a  volcano  then  burning, 

" '  The  eruptions  themselvas  htm  ceased  long  since, 
bat  the  eficts  which  naoally  niooeed  them  still  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  country.  The 
coast  in  general  is  subject  to  earthquakea;  and 
histoiy  notices  several  which  have  changed  the 
&ce  ol  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Berytos,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon.  In  our  time,  is  the  year  1759,  there 
happened  one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravagea. 
It  ia  said  to  have  deatroyed  in  the  valley  of  Baalbec 
upwards  of  20,000  persons;  a  loss  which  has  never 
been  repaired.  For  three  months  the  shock  of  it 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much  as  to 
make  them  abandon  their  bousea  and  dwell  under 
tents.' 

"  In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Vblne^,  a  recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Legh  (tee  his  account  of  Syria,  at- 
tached to  Macmichael'a  Joitrnei/  from  Moteoa  to 
ConMtaaHnopW),  states  that,  "on  the  south-east  aide 
of  the  Dead  Sol,  on  the  right  of  the  niad  that  leads 
to  Kerat,  red  and  brown  homstone,  porphyry,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  felspar  is  mnch  decompoaed, 
syenite,  breccia,  and  a  heavy  bUck  amygdaloid, 
cmtaining  white  specks,  apparently  of  zeohte,  are 
the  prevailing  rocks.  Not  far  from  iSKoiec,  where 
there  wero  formerly  copper  mines,  he  observed  por- 
tions of  scoriae.  Near  the  fortress  of  Shobec,  en 
the  left,  are  two  volcanic  craters;  on  the  right,  one. 
The  Boman  road  on  the  same  side  ia  formed  of 
pieces  of  lava.  Masses  of  volcanic  rock  also  occur 
in  the  valley  of  ElUuar. 

"  The  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  Busseggar,  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
intetiectad  by  numeroua  dykti  and  itieamt  of  basalt, 
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which,  irith  its  deep  fisftires,  the  nrthqaakes  to 
which  it  it  mbjeet,  ind  the  nlina  anlphnraoiu 
gprinf!*,  which  haTB  a  t«mpentare  of  46°  cant,  at- 
test tha  Tolcanio  origin  of  thii  depresaion. 

"  The  other  substances  met  with  in  the  ndghbonr^ 
hood  are  no  leas  corroborative  of  the  cause  assigned. 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  Hr.  Haondrell  (bond  a 
kind  of  bitominoos  stone,  which  I  infer  from  his 
description  to  Ijo  analogous  to  that  of  Badnsa  in 
Sicily. 

"  It  would  appear  that,  even  antecedentlj  to  the 
eruption  mentioswd  in  Scripture,  bitumen-pits 
abonnded  in  tlie  plain  of  Siddinu  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
ooant  of  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes 
(Gen.  xiT-X  it  is  said,  '  And  the  Tale  of  Siddim 
was  fuU  of  slime-pits,'  which  a  learned  fnend  as- 
sures me  oujuht  to  be  translated  fountains  of  bitumen. 

"  But  besides  this  Tolcanic  eruption,  which  brought 
abont  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  plain  itself  in  which  they  stood  was 
obliterated,  and  that  a  lake  was  formed  in  its  stead. 
This  is  collected,  not  only  from  the  apparent  non- 
existence of  the  Talley  in  which  these  cities  were 
placed,  but  likewise  finom  the  ezpiesa  words  of 
Scripture,  where,  in  speaking  of  tiie  win  which 
took  place  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  certain  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  added  that 
the  Utter  assembled  in  the  Tale  of  Siddim,  which  is 
the  Salt  (i.  e.  the  Dead)  Sea. 

"It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  lake  itsslfooca- 
]xcs  the  site  of  this  once  fertile  Talley,  and  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which, 
being  without  an  outlet,  would  fill  the  hollow  until 
the  snr&ce  oTer  which  they  spread  themselTss 
proved  sofficiently  large  to  cause  the  loss  arising 
from  evaporation  to  be  eqniTalent  to  the  accessions  it 
received  from  the  rains  uid  snows  of  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

"  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  preWonsIy  to  the 
existence  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  must  have  had 
an  outlet,  either  into  the  Heditertanean  or  into  the 
Bed  Sea;  and  accordingly  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Burckbairdt,  that  there  actually  existed  a  longi- 
tudinal Talley,  parallel  to  the  course  which  the  Jor- 
dan took  before  it  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  the  larger  axis  of  that  expanse  of  waters,  running 
fiom  north  to  south,  and  extending  from  the  south- 
em  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Ataha,  it  was  immediately  concluded 
that  this  valley  was  in  fact  the  former  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  which  river,  consequently,  prior  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe by  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  produced,  had 
flowed  into  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"  Briefly,  then,  to  recapitulate  the  trxin  of  phae- 
BOmena  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  might 
have  been  brought  about,  I  would  suppose  that  the 
river  Jordan,  prior  to  that  event,  continued  ite  course 
tranqnilly  through  the  great  longitudinal  Talley 
called  EUArabtA,  into  the  gulf  of  Akaba;  that  a 
^ower  of  stones  and  sand  from  some  neighbouring 
Tolcano  first  o^'erwhelmed  these  places;  and  that  its 
eruption  was  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  whole 
of  the  region,  ftom  some  point  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  to  the  watershed  in  the  parallel  of 
30°,  which  occurs  in  the  valley  of  El-ArdxA  above 
mentioned.  I  would  thence  infer  that  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  pent  up  within  the  valley  by  a  rsiige  of 
mounteina  to  the  east  and  west,  and  a  barrier  of 
alevated  table-land  to  the  sonth,  could  find  no  outlet, 
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and  consequently  by  degrees  formed  a  lalce  in  its 
most  depressed  portion;  which,  howeTer,  did  not  occur 
at  once,  and  therefore  is  not  recorded  by  Scripture 
as  a  part  of  the  catastrophe  (see  the  passage  in 
Etdael,  xlTii.  8,  indicating,  if  it  be  interpreted 
literally,  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Dead  Sea 
was  farmed,  and  likewise  perhaps  the  existence  of 
a  tradition  that  ite  waters  once  had  thmr  exit  in  the 
Bed  Sea),  though  reference  is  made  in  another  pas- 
sage to  ite  existence  in  what  was  before  the  valley  of 
Siddim. 

"  If,  as  Boblnson  stetee,  extensiTS  beds  of  salt  occur 
immediately  round  ite  margin,  the  solution  of  the 
contente  of  these  by  the  waters  of  the  hdce  would 
account  for  their  present  composition,  its  saltness 
increasing  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  owing  to 
the  gradual  accession  of  waters  from  above,  which, 
on  eraporating,  would  leaTe  their  salt  behind ;  iriiilst 
the  bitumen  might  either  have  existed  there  pre- 
viously as  a  consequence  of  antecedent  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  have  been  produced  by  the  very  one  to  wUch 
reference  is  here  made. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  see  what  is  gained  by  at- 
tributing the  destruction  of  these  ciries,  as  some 
have  pi^erred  to  do,  to  the  combnstion  of  these  beds 
i>f  bitumen,  as  the  latter  could  have  been  inflamed 
by  no  natural  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
except  the  volcano  itself,  which  therefore  mnst  in 
any  case  be  supposed  instrumental,  and,  being  inTokeJ, 
will  alone  enable  ns  to  exphiin  all  the  facts  recorded. 

"  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  or  any  other  expla- 
nation can  be  received  as  established ;  snd  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  amongst  the  crowds  of  travellers 
who  have  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  few  have  paid  that  attention  to  tlie 
physical  structure  of  the  country  which  alone  could 
place  the  subject  beyond  the  &mite  of  doubt  and 
controversy. 
"  The  geologist,  for  instance,  wonld  still  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  search  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  whether  there  be 
any  crater  which  might  have  been  in  a  sUte  of 
eruption  at  the  period  alluded  to;  he  should  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  proob  of  »  smking  of  the 
ground,  from  the  existence  of  npids  anywhere  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  whether  sonth  of  the 
lake  can  be  discovered  traces  of  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  as  well  as  of  a  barrier  of  lava  stretching 
across  it,  which  latter  hypothesis  Von  Buch,  I  per- 
ceive, is  still  inclined  to  support;  nor  should  he 
omit  to  examine  whether  vestiges  of  these  devoted 
cities  can  be  found,  ns  some  have  stoted,  submerged 
beneath  the  waters,  and  buried,  like  Pompeii,  under 
heaps  of  the  ^ected  materials.' 

VI.  HUTOBICAL  ObOOBAPHT. 

1.  Eartiat  period. — The  first  notice  we  have 
of  the  inhabitante  of  Palestine  is  in  the  days  of 
Abraham's  immigration,  when  the  Canaanite  was  in 
the  land,  from  whom  it  received  ite  earliest  appel- 
lation, "  the  land  of  Canaan."  {Gen.  xii.  5,  6,  xiiL 
7,  12,  &c)  The  limite  of  their  country  are  plainly 
defined  in  the  genealogy  of  Canaan;  but  ite  distri- 
bntiou  among  the  various  fiunilies  of  that  patriarch 
is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  **  Canaan  begat  Sidon 
his  fiist-bom,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the 
Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the 
Zamarite,  and  the  Hamathite :  and  aftervards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaonites  spread  abroad.    And 
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tlie  border  of  the  Gunuiites  wu  from  Sdoo,  n 
thoa  earnest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza;  as  thoa  goest 
tuito  Sodom,  anil  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boim,  even  nnto  Lasha'  (z.  15^19).     At  aereral 
of  them  names  occnr  no  more  in  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, we  mnst  snppoee  either  that  the  places  reappear 
under  other  names,  or  that  these  tribes,  having 
originallj  settled  within  the  limits  here  assigned, 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  north,  where  we  cer- 
tainly find  the  Arredjtes  and  Hamathites  in  later 
times.     Of  the  eleven  fiunilies  above  named,  the 
£rst  mz  are  fimnd  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  conntiy:   the  descendants  of  Sidon  on  the  coast 
to  the  north;  the  childien  of  Beth  in  Hebrw,  on  the 
sonth ;  the  jeboaites  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the 
highlands  about  Jerusalem ;  the  Amorites  to  the  east 
of  the  Hittites,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
Girgashites,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Hivites 
next  named,  who  were  situated  north  of  the  Jebn- 
sites  in  Shecfaem  and  its  vicinity.    (Cen.  zzxiv.  3.) 
The  coast  to  the  sonth  was  wrested  from  the  Canaan- 
itea  in  Tery  early  timeo,  if  they  ever  possessed  it;  for 
throughout  the  records  of  history  the  Philistines, 
descendants  of  Hizraim,  not  of  Canaan,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  great  western  phun  (x.  14).     The  dis- 
tribution of  the  country  among  these  tribes  is  in- 
volved in  further  confusion  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Perizzites  with  the  Canaanites  as  Joint  occupiers 
of  the  country  (ziii.  7),  and  by  the  fiict  of  the  Ca- 
naanites appearing  as  a  distinct  tribe,  where  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgasliites,  and  ths 
Jebusitas,  who  were  all  alike  Canaanites,  are  sever- 
ally enumerated  (zv.  19 — 21).    It  would  appear 
also  that  while  the  name  Canaanites  was  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  in  the  last  cited  passage,  the 
Dames  of  the  particular  fiunilies  were  sometimes  used 
in  a  wider  acceptation;  which  may  account  for  the 
Hittites,  whose  seats  we  have  already  fized  to  the 
south  c^  Jerusalem,  being   found  to  the  north  of 
tliat  city,  in  the  neighboniiiood  of  Bethel.    (Jvdget, 
i,  26.)     It  may  be,  however,  that  the  seats  of  the 
several  tribes  in  those  early  times  were  not  fized, 
but    fluctuated  with  the  tide  of  oonqnest  or  with 
the   necessities  of  a  paatoral  people:  an  ezample 
of  the  former  may  be  found  in  the  victories  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  ziv.),  and  of  the  hitter  in  the  many 
migrationa  of  Abraham  with  his  niunerons  depend- 
ents, and  of  his  descendants,  which  finally  trans- 
femid  the  whole  of  his   posterity  into  Egypt  for 
s  period  of  four  centuries  (zii.  6 — 10,  ziii  1 — 
4,  18,  zz-  1,  zzvi.  1,  &C.).     To  attempt  to  trace 
these  various  migrations  wsre  a  fruitlees  task  with 
the  very  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  ;  but  the 
number  and  general  disposition  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  at  the  period  of  the  Eisodus  of  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  may  be  approzimately  ascertained,  and 
aid  in  the  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  land 
among  the  latter.     The  tribes  then  in  occnpatian  of 
tlie  lud  are  said  to  be  seven  (DaA.  vii.  1),  and  are 
tlins  enumerated: — "Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzitea,  Hivites,  Jebusites,"  only  siz  {Exod.  iii.  8, 
1 7,  zzxiii.  2)  j  but  in  Deuteronomy  (J.  c.)  and  Joshua 
(liL  10}  the  Girgashites  are  added,  which  completes 
tbe  number.     Of  these  the  Amorites  occupied  the 
Bonthem   border,  or  probably  shared  it  with  the 
Amalekitea,   as  it  was  with  the  latter  that  tbe 
Israelites  were  fint  brought  into  collision.     (^Exod. 
xviL  8,  9;  NmA.  ziv.  25,  43—46.)     ThU  was 
tfaeiefors    csOed  "the  Mount  of  the  Amoritee" 
(J}eut.  i.  19,  20);  aitd  tlieir  relative  position  with 
nganl  to  the  other  tribes  is  thus  clearly  stated:  — 
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"  The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  huid  of  the  sonth, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  ths  Amor- 
ites (Jothua,  zi.  3,  adds  the  Perizzites),  dwell  in 
the  mountains:  and  ths  Canaanites  dwell  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan.'  (itTuni.  ziii.  28,29.) 
The  limits  of  ths  Amorite  territory  are  fiirther  defined 
by  the  confederacy  of  the  five  sheikhs  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  all  of  whom 
were  Amorites  (Joth.  z.  5)  ;  while  the  hill-oonntey 
immediately  to  ths  north  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
comprising  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim  was  held  by  the  Hirites  (iz.  3,  7, 17,  xL 
19),  who  are  also  found,  at  the  same  period,  far  to 
the  north,  "  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Hizpeb" 
(zi.  3 ;  Jtidget,  iii.  3),  as  two  huge  and  powerfnl 
kingdoms  of  the  Amorites  coezisted  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordsn  [Amorites],  the  older  inhabitants 
having  been  driven  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  tbe  occupation  of  Palestine  by  these 
Canaanites  it  is  already  called  "  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  "  or  Heberites,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  an  actual  residence  iu  it  of  Heber  himself  and 
his  race,  which  goes  &r  to  prove  that  the  Canaan- 
itish tribes  ware  only  iatrudeis  in  the  Land  of 
Promise.  (Cen.  zL  15;  see  CkrMan  Remem- 
bnneer,  vol.  zviii.  p.  451.)  Fur  fuller  details 
reference  may  be  made  to  Beland  (Palaestina,  cap, 
zzvii.  pp.  135 — 141)  and  Bochart  (^Phaleg.  lib.  iv. 
capp.  34 — 37). 

2.  Second  period.  —We  have  now  to  consider 
the  division  d  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua  ths 
son  of  Xun;  and  the  Scripture  ststement  compared 
with  Joeephna  will  furnish  numerons  landmarks, 
which  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  country  than  ha* 
yet  been  made  wonid  pro^bly  bring  to  light  at 
the  present  day.  To  begin  with  tbe  da-Jordanio 
tribes. — 

Jvdah,  Simeon,  DoH. — The  sonth  border  of  Judah 
was  bounded  by  the  country  of  Edom  and  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin;  the  frontier  being  plainly  defined  by 
a  chain  of  hills,  of  considerable  elevation,  forming  a 
natnral  barrier  from  the  southern  bay  of  the  D«ul 
Sea  on  the  east  to  tbe  Meditemnean  on  tbe  west,  in 
which  line  the  following  points  are  named,  viz.,  the 
ascent  or  pass  of  Acrabbim,  Zin,  Eadesb-Bamea, 
Hezron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  Azmon,  the  river  of  Egypt 
The  east  border  eztended  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  month  of  the  Jordan,  from 
which  the  north  border  wss  drawn  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean along  an  irregular  line,  in  which  Jerusalem 
would  be  nearly  the  middle  pciiit.  Tbe  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  passes  immediately  within  the 
line,  and  'Aiii-er-Setta,  Wad^  Kelt,  Ktilaat-td- 
Dammim,  and  'Ain  or  Ktur  Eajlah,  are  easily  iden- 
tified with  Enshemesh,  tbe  river,  Adiumnim,  and 
Beth-hogk.  It  passed  sonth  of  Jerosalem,  from 
Enrogel  np  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by  Kephtoah, 
Mount  Ephion,  Kiijath-jearim,  Bethabemesh,  Tim- 
nah,  Ekron,  Shichron,  and  JabneeL  Their  cities 
were,  as  stated  in  the  smnmary,  29  in  number,  in 
the  south  division  of  the  tribe,  on  the  borders  ofi 
Edom;  but  the  names,  as  recounted  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  are  39.  The  discrepancy  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  ss  Beland  remarks,  by  several  of  the 
words,  regarded  as  proper,  or  separate  names,  being 
capable  of  translation  as  appellatives  or  as  adJuBcta 
to  other  names.  In  tbe  vsUey,  including  under  that 
name  the  declivity  of  the  western  phun  and  the 
pkin  itself,  there  were  14-f  16 +  9 =39 towns, with 
their  villages,  besidra  the  dtiea  of  tbe  Philtstioei 
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Mwwn'Bkran  ind  Qua,  which  die  ItruUtM  did  not 
naxjij;  in  the  moDntalns  II +  9-t- lO-f  6-t-2  = 
SS  cities,  with  thur  villages;  and  in  the  wildRneaa, 
i.  e.  the  westeni  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  6  towns  and 
theirTillaj^;  in  all,  aocording  to  the  Hebrew  ver- 
aion,  no  less  than  112  towns,  ezclnare  of  their 
fatore  capital,  of  which  the  Jebusite  still  held  pce- 
aeasion.  Bnt  the  Septnagint  venion  inserts  the 
namea  of  ll'Other  dties  in  the  mountain  district, 
amoni;  which  are  the  important  towns  Bethlehem 
and  Tekoa,  which  wonld  make  the  total  123  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone,  implying  an  enormoos  popu- 
lation, even  if  we  admit  that  these  towns  were  onl; 
large  villages  with  scattered  hamlets.  It  mart  be 
reinarfced,  however,  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was 
eomprehtnded  within  the  limits  above  asaigaed  to 
the  tribe  of  Jndah;  and  that  17  cities  in  the  south 
of  Judah  are  referred  to  Simeon,  as  is  ezprasly 
■tated :  "  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon ;  for 
the  part  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for 
them:  therefore  the  children  of  Simeon  had  their 
inheritanes  within  the  inheritance  of  them."  (JoA. 
xix.  1—9.) 

As  Simeon  poesessed  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritotj  assigned  to  Judah,  so  did  the  tribe  of  Dan  im- 
pinge npou  its  noith-west  border;  and  in  the  list  of 
its  seventeen  cities  are  some  before  assigned  to 
Judah  (JoA,  xix.  41 — (6);  a  limited  extent  of 
territory  on  the  confines  of  the  plain  of  the  Philis- 
tines, from  which  they  earl  j  sent  out  a  colony  to  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  city, 
synonymous  with  their  tribe,  situated  at  the  southern 
base  ol  Mount  Uermon,  became  proverbial  in  Israel 
for  the  worship  of  the  golden  call    (Judges,  xviii.) 

Bagamm. — The  tribe  of  Benjamm  was  bounded 
by  Judah  on  the  south,  by  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 
The  northern  line  was  drawn  from  Jericho  west- 
ward through  the  mountains,  by  Bethel  and  Ata- 
roth-adar,  to  a  bill  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  Betb-horon,  from  which  point  the  boundary  was 
drawn  to  KiijaUi-Jearim  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah. 
They  possessed  twenty-six  cities,  including  Jeru- 
salem. (Joth.  xviii.  II — ^28.)  It  is  evident 
that  Josephos  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  they  ex- 
tended in  length  from  Jordan  to  the  sea;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  plain  of  Philistia 
lay  between  tliem  and  the  Hediterranean.  His 
remark  that  the  width  of  their  territory  was  least  of 
all,  is  more  accurate,  thongh  his  explanation  of  the 
fiict  may  be  doubted,  when  he  ascribes  it  to  the 
Irnitfulness  of  the  land,  which,  he  adds,  compre- 
hended Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 

Ephraim. — The  tribe  of  £phraim  was  oontenni- 
nous  on  the  south  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as 
tat  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter;  from 
whence  it  passed  by  Tappuah  and  the  river  Kanah 
to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  are  named  Ataroth- 
addar  and  Beth-horon  the  upper,  and  on  the  north, 
beginning  at  the  sea  and  going  east,  Mlchmethah, 
Taanath-shiloh,  Janohah,  Ataroth,  Naarath,  Jericho, 
and  the  Jordan.  The  cities  of  Ephrum  are  not 
catalogued ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  "  the  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Ephraim  were  among  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Hanasseh,  all  the 
cities  with  their  villages  "  (xvi.  5 — 9).  According 
to  Josepbus  it  extended  in  width  from  Bethel  even 
to  the  great  plun  of  Esdraeloo. 

Manatsek. — The  portion  of  Hanasseh  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  was  contiguous  to  tJiat  of  Ephraim,  and 
appears  to  have  bran  allotted  to  the  two  tribes 
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jointly,  as  Hie  same  bonndaries  are  assigned  to  both 
(x^.  1 — 4,  comp.  iS — 8  with  xvii.  7 — 10),  but  in 
general  the  sonthem  part  wss  Epbiaim,  and  the 
north  Hanasseh,  which  latter  also  possessed  towns 
in  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachar,  as  Bethshean 
and  Endor,  on  the  east,  in  Issachar,  and  Taanach, 
Hegiddo,  and  Dor,  on  the  west,  in  Asher  (ver.  1 1 ). 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  these  twin  tribes  did 
not  extend  as  fiu'  as  the  Jordan  eastward,  bnt  that 
their  eastern  boundary  excluded  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  formed,  with  their  northern  boundary,  a 
curved  line  from  Jericho  to  the  sea,  aouth  of  Mount 
Carmel. 

luachar. — This  tribe  covered  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Hanasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  so 
comprehended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  northward 
from  Jericho  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  pUin  of  Esdraelon,  in  which  Tabor  is  situated, 
containing  sixteen  cities,  among  which  were  Shnnem 
and  Jesreel  of  Scripture  note,  the  latter  for  many 
years  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 

Aiher. — To  the  west  of  Issachar  was  Asher,  oe- 
eupying  the  remainder  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
now  the  Pbm  of  Acrt,  and  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Moont  Cannel  to 
Sidon.  Our  ignorance  of  the  modem  geography  of 
Upper  Galilee  does  not  allow  us  to  assign  its  limits 
to  the  east;  but  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  carefiil 
inquiry  would  still  recover  the  sites  at  least  of  soma 
of  their  twenty-two  cities,  and  so  restore  the  eastern 
boundary  of  tbrir  territory,  which  extended  along 
the  western  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  which 
two  tribes  occupied  the  highlands  of  Galilee  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Zebubm, —  Of  these  two,  Zebulun  was  to  the 
south,  contiguous  to  Issachar,  having  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  for  its  eastern  botmdary,  as  £ar  perhaps  aa 
the  mouth  of  the  northern  Jordan.  None  c^  its 
twelve  cities  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty; 
but  Japhia  is  probably  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  Tapha,  in  the  plain,  not  &r  to  the  south 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  certainly  situated  within 
the  borders  of  this  tribe;  and  Bethlehem  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  placed  at  the  modem  village  of 
BeitliUiem,  not  far  from  the  rains  of  Sepphoiri  to 
the  north-west    [Cassabea-Dio.] 

Naphtali. — The  northernmost  of  the  tribes  was 
Naphtali,  bounded  by  the  Upper  Jordan  on  the  eaat, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  near  which  was  situ- 
ated the  city  of  Capemanm,  expressly  declared  by 
St.  Matthew  to  have  been  in  the  borders  of  Zebnlan 
and  Naphtali  (iv.  13).  On  the  south  was  Zebulun, 
on  the  west  Asher,  and  on  the  north  the  roota  of 
Libanus  and  the  valley  of  Coelesyria,  now  called  the 
Belkaa'.  Of  their  nineteen  cities  Eedesh  is  the 
most  noted  in  Scripture  history;  and  its  rains,  exist- 
ing under  the  same  name  at  this  day,  attest  its 
ancient  importance.  Josephus  absurdly  extends 
their  territory  to  Damascus,  if  the  reading  be  not 
corrupt,  as  Beland  suspects. 

Having  completed  this  survey  of  the  tribes,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  anticipation  of  the  fbUowii^ 
section,  that  the  subsequent  divisions  of  the  oonntiy 
followed  very  much  the  dividons  of  the  tribes:  thus 
the  district  of  Jndaea  was  formed  by  grooping 
together  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  Iten,  and 
Benjamin;  Samaria  was  coextensive  with  Ephraim 
and  the  half  of  Hanasseh;  Issachar  and  Asher  occu- 
pied Lower  Galilee;  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  Upper 
Galilee. 

Traat-Jordemie  triibm.—A.  few  words  must  be 
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added  oonceming  the  two  tribes  end  a  half  beycnl 
Joidan,  although  their  general  dupoeition  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  account  of  the  nations  whom  they 
diaposaeeaed.     [AjfORirss.] 

JleubeH,  Gad,  and  half  Mcuuuaek. — The  soathern 
part  of  the  old  Amorite  conqoesta  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  assigned  b;  Hoees  to  the  Beubenites, 
whoee  poeseaaions  seem  to  bare  beoi  coextensiTe 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sihoo,  king  of  the  Ainoritei, 
whose  capital  was  at  Heshbon.  [Hesboh.]  There 
is,  howerer,  some  apparent  confusion  in  the  accounts ; 
as  while  Beuben  is  laid  to  hare  poeseased  "  &om 
Aroer  bj  the  river  Amon,. .  .Heshlxm,. .  .and  all  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritea,"  Gad  is 
also  said  to  have  had  "  the  reat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon;"  and  while  Gad  is  said  to  have  held  "  all  the 
cities  of  Gilead,"  Manaaseh  is  sud  to  have  had 
"half  Gilead."  {Joth.  ziiL  oomp.  rar.  31  with  27, 
and  SS  with  31);  while  ftom  Nnmbers  (xxziL  39 
—42)  it  would  appear  that  Hanasseh  poseesiied  the 
whole  of  Gilead.  As  the  Israelites  were  not  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  country  which  they  found  still 
in  poeseasion  of  the  Ammonites,  bnt  only  so  much 
of  it  ss  hsd  been  taken  from  them  by  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amoritea,  the  Umits  of  the  braelite  possessions 
towards  the  Ammonites  are  not  clearly  defined 
[AjtxoKiTAX;  BAaHAH] ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  distribntion  of  the  country  among  the 
two  tribea  and  a  half  waa  not  regulated  rather  by 
oonveaienoe  or  the  acddrat  of  oonqnest  than  by  any 
distinct  territorial  hmits:  certain  it  is  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  which  should 
include  aU  ita  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe,  and 
whose  sites  are  fizsd  with  any  d^;rse  of  oratainty, 
and  yet  ezdnds  all  ottier  cities  mentioned  as  bfr- 
longing  to  one  of  the  other  tribes.  Generally  it 
may  be  said  that  the  pcesessions  of  Gad  and  Beuben 
lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
provinces,  while  those  of  Msnasseh  Uy  in  the  monn- 
tains  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  lake 
of  GenneaareL  It  is  plain  only  that  the  Jordan  was 
the  border  of  the  two  former,  and  that  of  these  the 
tribe  of  Gad  held  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  to 
"the  sea  of  Chinnereth."  {JotK  xiii.  23,  27.) 
When  the  Gadites  are  aaid  to  have  built  nine  a&m, 
the  Beobenites  six,  it  can  only  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  restored  them  after  tbey  had  been 
dismantled  by  their  dd  inhabitants,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hachir  the  son  of  Hanasseh  it  is  expressly  aaid 
that  he  occupied  the  cities  of  the  dispceaessed 
Amoritea.  (JVami.  xzxii.  34 — 42.)  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  concinded  from  Dent  iii.  1 — 17  that,  while 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  was  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Beuben,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Og 
was  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasaeh;  aa,  indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land  on 
the  west  i^  Jordan  also  followed  its  ancient  distri- 
bution among  its  former  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarked  by  Belaud,  that  the  division  of  the 
land  by  Solomon  has  been  too  commonly  overlooked, 
for,  although  it  had  regard  only  to  the  provision  of 
the  king's  table,  it  is  calcolated  to  throw  consider- 
able light  on  sacred  geography.  The  country  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts,  under  superior  officers, 
several  of  whom  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
riage, each  of  which  districts  was  made  chargeable 
with  victualling  the  palace  during  one  month  in 
tlie  year.  Whether  these  divisions  hsd  any  further 
political  significancy  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cnh  to  imagine  that  any  merely  sumptuary  exigencee 
would  have  suggested  such  an  elaborate  arrange- 
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jnent.  The  diviaicoa  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
those  of  the  tribea.  (1  Kiagi,  iv.  7—19.) 

3.  Tkird  Period. — We  have  no  distinct  account  of 
the  civil  division  of  the  country  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  bam  the  captivity,  and  during  its  subsequent 
history,  until  it  waa  rnlnced  to  a  Roman  province. 
Under  the  Persians,  the  title  of  "  governor  on  this 
side  the  river,"  so  frequent  in  the  books  of  Nebe- 
miah  and  Ezra,  and  the  description  of  the  strangers, 
colonists  of  Samaria,  as  "  men  on  this  side  the 
river"  (Enphrataa),  probably  indicates  the  only 
designation  by  which  Palestine  was  known,  as  a 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant  part  of  one  of 
the  sstrapiei  of  that  enormous  kingdom.  (^Eara, 
iv.  10,  17,  V.  20,  vi.  6,  &c.;  Nth.  ii.  7,  iiL  8,  &c.) 
Among  the  Jews,  the  ancient  divisions  were  still 
recognised,  bnt  gradually  the  larger  territorial  divi- 
sions superseded  the  tribnal,  and  the  political  geo- 
graphy assumed  the  more  convenient  form  which 
w«  find  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings 
of  Josephns,  illustrated  as  they  sie  by  the  chusical 
geographera  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

The  divisiona  moet  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  are,  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  De- 
capolis,  and  Peraea,  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
border,  the  northern  part  of  wliich  u  called  "  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sdon "  by  the  evangelists,  and 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Phoenice  by 
Joeephna  and  the  classical  geographers.  The  three 
first-named  districts  are  very  clearly  described  by 
Josephns;  and  his  accoimt  is  the  more  valuable  as 
confirming  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Bible  ot 
its  extreme  fertility  and  popnloosneas,  which  irill, 
however,  present  no  difficulty  to  the  traveller  who 
has  had  the  opportnnity  of  observing  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  die  parts  still  rudely  culti- 
vated, and  the  numerous  traces  of  the  agricultural 
industiy  of  ancient  times. 

GalSea,  Upper  and  Lower. — "There  are  two 
Galilees,  one  ciklled  Lower,  the  other  Upper,  which 
are  snirounded  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  On  the 
aids  of  the  setting  sun  they  are  bounded  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Ptolemais,  and  Carmel, 
a  mountain  formerly  bislonging  to  the  Galileans, 
but  at  present  to  the  Tyrisns ;  which  is  joined  by 
Gaba,  called  the  '  city  of  knights,'  because  the 
knights  disbanded  by  Herod  dwell  there;  and  on 
the  south  by  Samaris  and  Scythopolis,  as  &r  as  the 
river  Jordan.  On  the  eaat  it  is  bounded  by  Hippene 
and  Gadatis,  and  Gaulauitis  and  the  frontiers  of 
Agrippa's  kmgdom.  The  northern  Umit  is  Tyre 
arid  the  Tyrian  territory.  That  which  is  called 
Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to 
Chabnlon,  near  which  on  the  sea-ooast  is  situated 
Ptolemais.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  a  village 
called  Xalbth,  ntoated  in  the  great  plain,  to  Ber- 
base;  from  which  place  also  the  breadth  of  Upper 
GaSlee  commences,  extending  to  a  village  named 
Baca,  which  separates  the  Tyrian  territory  fi-om 
Galilee.  In  length,  Upper  Galilee  reaches  to  Heroth 
from  Thella,  a  village  near  the  Jordan. 

"  Now  the  two  Galilees,  beiog  of  aueh  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  foreign  nations,  have  always  resisted 
every  hostile  invasion;  for  its  inhabitants  are  trained 
to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  and  neither  have  the  men  ever  bean 
wanting  in  courage,  nor  the  country  suffered  from 
paucity  of  inhabitants,  since  it  is  rich,  and  iavonr- 
able  for  pasture,  and  planted  with  ersi;  variety  of 
tree;  ao  that  by  its  fntility  it  invites  even  these 
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wbo  *n  Umt  givni  to  the  pnniut  of  ■griealtim. 
£▼07  put  of  it,  therefore,  has  been  pat  under 
cnltiTatioo  by  the  inhibitiicte,  ukI  none  of  it  lies 
idle ;  but  it  poeseaws  nmneroos  cities  snd  molti- 
todes  of  Tilkges,  all  densely  popuUted  on  aoconnt 
of  its  fertility,  so  that  the  smallest  of  them  has 
more  than  1 5,00 J  inhabitants. 

Peraaa. — "  On  the  whole,  then,  although  Galilee  is 
inferior  to  Peraea  in  extent,  yet  it  is  saperior  to  it  in 
strength.  For  the  former  is  all  nnder  cnltivation, 
and  prodactire  in  every  part;  bat  Peraea,  although 
mach  more  extensire,  is  for  the  most  put  ragged 
and  barren,  and  too  wild  for  the  cnlturs  of  tender 
produce.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the  soil  is  soft  it 
is  very  productive;  and  the  plains  are  covered  with 
various  trees  (the  greater  part  is  planted  with  olivea, 
vines,  and  palms),  and  watered  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  perennial  wells  sufficient  to  supply  water 
whenever  the  mountain  streams  are  dried  up  by 
the  heat  Its  greatest  length  is  from  Hacbaerfis 
to  Pella,  and  its  breadth  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pella,  which 
we  have  mentioned  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Jordan. 
Its  Bonthem  boundary  is  Hoabitis,  and  its  eastern 
is  Arabia  and  Silbonitis,  and  alao  Philadelphene 
and  Genua. 

Samana. — "  The  country  ofScmaria  lies  batween 
Jtidaea  and  Galilee ;  for  beginning  at  tbevilhige  called 
Omaea,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  it  ends  at  the 
toparchy  of  Acrabatta:  its  character  is  in  no  respect 
di&rent  fitnn  tbatof  Judaea, for  both  abound  in  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agricoltore,  and 
prodaetive,  wooded,  and  foil  of  frnits  both  wild  and 
cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  watered;  but 
much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  1^  an 
•zoeedingly  sweet  taste  ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  prodnce 
more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  beat  proof  of 
their  richness  and  fertiUty  is  that  both  an  thickly 
populated. 

Judaea. — "  On  the  con6nes  of  the  two  conntries 
stands  the  village  Annath,  otherwiM  called  Boroeos, 
the  boundary  of  Judaea  on  the  north.  The  sonth  of 
it,  when  measured  by  length,  is  bounded  by  a  village, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called  by 
the  n«ghbouring  Jews  Jardan.  In  breadth  it  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  lies  the  city  Jerusalem;  for  which  cause  the 
city  is  cslled  by  some,  not  without  resson,  the  navel 
of  the  earth.  Judaea  is  not  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sea,  as  it  extends  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Ptolemais,  It  is  divided  into  eleven  district,  of 
which  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  government,  rules, 
taking  precedence  over  the  surrounding  country  as 
the  head  over  the  body.  The  other  districts,  after 
it,  are  distributed  by  toparchies.  Gophna  is  second; 
after  that,  Acrabatta,  then  Thamna,  Lydda,  Am- 
msns,  PelU,  Idumaea,  Engnddae,  HerodSnm,  Jeri- 
ehns;  then  Jamnia  and  Joppa,  which  take  precedence 
of  the  neighbouruig  country. 

"  Besides  these  districts,  there  are  Gamalitica  and 
Ganlanitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa,  Beginning  {ram  Motmt  Li- 
banns  and  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  this  country 
reaches  in  breadth  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias:  its  length 
is,  from  a  village  called  Arpha  to  Julias.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Jews  and  Syrians  mixed. 

"  Thus  we  have  given  an  acconnt,  as  short  as  was 
possible,  of  Jndaea  and  the  neighbouring  regions." 

Besides  this  general  description  of  the  country 
Moarding  to  its  divisioos  in  the  first  oaotniy  of  this 
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Christian  en,  Josephos  has  inserted  in  his  history 
special  descriptions  of  several  towns  snd  districts, 
with  details  li  great  geographical  mterest  ud  im- 
portance. These,  however,  will  be  found,  for  the  most 
part,  nnder  their  sevenl  names,  in  these  vdnmes. 
[Anuui;  Basrax;  Esdrakloh  Valub;  Bxlcs; 

JKKICHO;  jBRmALEH;   TiBSBIAS  MaBX,  &c] 

As  the  division  of  Gabinins  does  not  appear  t*  ' 
have  had  a  permanent  influence,  it  may  be  sofficiait 
to  notice  it,  before  dismissing  Josephns,  who  is  oar 
sole  authority  for  it.  He  informs  ns  tiiat  the  Boaun 
general  having  defeated  Alexander  the  son  of  Aii- 
stobolus,  and  pacified  the  country,  constituted  fin 
coundLi  (crw^ia)  in  various  parts  of  the  ooontiy, 
which  he  distributed  into  so  many  equal  dhrisioiis 
(luilpas).  These  seats  of  judicature  were  Jenuakn, 
Gadara,  Amathns,  Jeric^M,  and  Sepphocis  in  Galilee. 
(Ant.  xiv.  S.  §  4.)  In  tha  division  of  the  comitiy 
among  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  Judaea,  Idonisea 
(Le.,  in  the  language  of  Josephns,  the  sontheni 
part  of  Judaea),  with  Samaria,  were  assigned  to 
Archelans,  with  the  title  of  etbnarch.  Antipas  had 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  ami 
Philip,  with  the  same  title,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
Batanaea,  and  Faneas,  mostly  without  the  limits  of 
Palestine  [ml  t.  ro.].  (Ant  xvii.  13.  §  4.)  On  the 
disgrace  and  banishment  of  Archelaus,  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign,  his  govenunent  was  added  to  tl» 
province  of  Syria,  and  administered  by  a  procurator 
subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Syria;  the  same  fate 
attended  the  tetrarehy  of  Philip  on  his  death  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  until  it  was  connnitted  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Caius  Caligula,  with  the  title  of 
king,  to  which  was  added  the  tetiarchy  of  Lysanias, 
and  subsequently,  on  the  banishment  oif  Antipas,  his 
tetrarehy  idso;  to  which  Claudius  added  besides 
Jndaea  and  Samaria,  so  that  his  kingdom  equalled 
in  extent  that  of  bis  grandiatfaer  Herod  the  GreaL 
On  his  death,  his  son,  who  was  but  seventeen  years 
old,  was  thought  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and  his 
dominions  reverted  to  the  province  of  Syria.  But  on 
the  death  of  Herod  king  of  Chakja,  thatconntry  was 
committed  to  the  younger  Agrippa,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  tim  tetruchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias,  to  which  Nero  added  the  part  of  Galilee 
aboat  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  Julias  in  the  Decapolis. 
After  his  death,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  there  is 
no  farther  mention  of  the  tetrarchies  (Belaud,  Pa- 
laeitiaa,  lib.  i.  cap.  SO,  pp.  174,  175.) 

The  division  into  toparchies,  mentioned  by 
Josephns,  is  recognised  aim  by  Pliny,  though  their 
lists  do  not  exactly  coincide;  Pliny  iwkoos  then 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Jericho.  7.  Thamna. 

a.  Emmaos.  8.  Bethleptaphsoa. 

3.  Lydda.  9.  Oreme   (in  whioh  WM 

4.  Joppa.  Jemsalem.) 

5.  Acrabata.  10.  Heradium. 

6.  6q)hna. 

Of  these  8  and  9  are  not  reckoned  by  JcaejAus;  bat 
Beland  is  probably  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  8 
is  identical  with  bis  Pella,  and  9  with  his  Idumaea, 
as  this  district  may  well  be  described  as  ^eu^, 
motmiammt.     (Plin.  Hist  Nat  v.  1 4.) 

The  other  notices  of  Pliny  an  few  and  fragmentary, 
but  agree  in  all  essential  particulare  with  the  syn- 
chronous but  independent  account  of  Joiiephus  shore 
cited. 

Its  geography  bad  undergone  little  variation  when 
Ptolemy  wrote  in  the  fidlowbig  century,  and  tiw 
brief  notices  of  that  geographer  are  aa  acsurat*  >* 
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mul.  He  calls  it  PalKstina  of  Syria,  otlierwbe 
called  Jadaea,  and  describes  it  as  bounded  bj  Syria 
on  the  north,  by  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  east  aod 
■oath.  Independently  uf  the  coast  of  the  Hediter- 
mnean,  he  reckons  the  districts  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judaea,  and  Iduniaea,  bat  deacribes  the  Penes,  by  a 
periphrasis,  as  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  which  rosy 
imply  that  the  name  vas  no  longer  in  Togne.  He 
names  also  the  principal  citiea  of  these  acTeral 
dirisiona  (t.  16). 

The  meet  ralnable  oontribntjoiu  to  the  ancient 
geography  of  Palestine  are  those  of  Ensebios  and 
his  commentator  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
compoged  by  the  farmer,  aod  translated,  with  im- 
portant additions  and  oorrectioos,  by  the  latter,  who 
has  alao  interspersed  in  his  oomnuntariea  and  letters 
nnmerooa  geographical  notices  of  extreme  Talue. 
They  are  not,  however,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
arailabk  nnder  this  general  article,  bnt  are  folly 
cited  ander  the  names  of  the  towns,  &c  (See 
BeUnd,  Pidaat.  lib.  iL  cap.  12,  pp.  479,  &e.) 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  words  conceraing 
the  partition  of  Palestine  into  First,  Second,  and 
Third,  which  is  first  fbnnd  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Code  of 
Theodosins  (a.  d.  409);  and  this  division  is  observed 
to  this  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  docnments  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  by  which  it  was  adopted  from  the 
first;  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Notitiae,  political  and 
eoclesiastical,  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries. 
(Qnoted  fully  by  Heland,  i  c.  capp.  34, 35,  pp.  204 — 
234.)  In  this  division  Palaestina  Prima  compre- 
hended the  old  divisions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria ; 
Palaestina  Secnnda,the  two  Galilees-and  the  western 
part  of  Peraea;  Palaestina  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Salutaris,  Idumaea  and  Arabia  Petraea;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Peraea  was  comprehended 
nnder  the  name  of  Arabia. 

As  the  sources  of  geographical  information  for 
Palestine  are  far  too  numerous  for  citation,  it  may 
(Office  to  refer  to  the  copious  list  of  authors  appended 
to  Dr.  Bobinson's  invaluable  work  {BibL  Sa.  voL  iii. 
first  appendix  A.,  pp.  1 — iff),  and  to  the  still  more 
copiooa  catalogue  of  Carl  Bitter  (^Erdkunde,  Palat- 
tmo,  2tr  B.  Ite  Abt.  1850,  pp.  23—91),  who  in  his 
four  large  volumes  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  has  with  bis  usual  ability 
qrstematised  and  digested  the  voluminous  records 
'Of  oentories,  and  completely  exhausted  a  subject 
which  could  scarcely  be  touched  within  ttie  limits 
assigned  to  a  general  article  in  such  a  work  as  the 
present.  [G.  W.] 

PALAETYBUS.     [Ttbos.] 

PALAMNUS  (niKafint,  ScyL  p.  10),  a  river  rf 
niyricom,  which  flawed  into  the  sea  near  Epidam- 
Dos.  This  river  has  been  identified  with  the  pA- 
XTAsaa(ntiyvH<ryTm  iicS.,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  3);  but 
this  Utter  corresponds  better  with  the  Gendsus 
(Tyenna  or  Shmbi):  the  Palamnns  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Daritck  or  Spimabm,  to  the  S.  of  D»- 
nam.  [E.  B.  J.3 

PALAMDAS  {i  noXiMiu),  s  small  stream 
mentianed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Chersonesua  Anrea 
(vii.  2.  §  5).  It  is  supposed  by  Forbiger  that  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  fiows  into  the  gulf  of  Mar- 
toion  near  TVnxiy.  Ptolemy  notices  also  a  town  in 
the  same  naghbotirhood  which  he  calls  Palanda  (vii. 
2.  §  25).  [V.] 

PALAS,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Germany,  on 
the  borders  between  the  Alemanni  and  Burgnndii ; 
it  was  also  called  Capellatinm ;  bnt  as  it  is  men- 
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timed  only  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xviii.  2),  it 
is  inpoabibls  with  any  degrve  of  certainty  to  iden- 
tify it.  [L.  S.] 

PALATIUH,  a  place  in  the  Bhaetian  Alps,  oa 
the  rood  from  Tridentum  to  Verona,  still  bean  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Palaao.  (iL  Ant 
f.  275.)  [L.  &] 

PALE  (lUUq :  £&.  naXui,  UaXfit,  Thuc;  Pa- 
lenses  :  the  city  itself  is  usually  called  Tla\A  t 
alao  4  noAot^  wi\ts,  Polyb.  v.  S),  a  town  in 
Cephallenia  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  bay  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  island.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Persian  wars,  when  two  himdred  of  its 
citisens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  alongside  of 
the  Leucadiana  and  Aoactorians.  (Herod,  iz.  28.) 
It  also  sent  four  ships  to  the  aasistanoa  of  the 
Corinthians  agsinst  the  Corcyrseana  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponneaian  War  (Thnc.  L 
27);  from  which  circumstance,  together  with  its 
fighting  along  with  the  Corinthian  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Pale  was  a  Corinthian  eokny. 
Bnt  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  joined  the 
Athenian  alliance,  together  with  the  other  towns  of 
the  ialand,  in  b.  c.  431.  (Thac.  iL  30.)  At  a  later 
period  Pale  eaponsed  the  side  of  the  Aetolians  against 
the  Achaeana,  and  was  accordingly  besieged  by 
Philip,  who  would  have  taken  the  dty  but  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  own  officers.  (Pol.  v.  3,  4.) 
Folybius  describes  Pale  as  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  by  precipitous  heights  on  every  side,  except  the 
one  looking  towards  Zacynthus.  He  further  states 
that  it  poeseased  a  fertile  territory,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  com  was  grown.  Pals  sur- 
rendered to  the  Komans  without  resistance  in  E,  c. 
189  (Liv.  zzzviii.  28);  and  after  the  captura  of 
Same  by  the  Bomans  in  that  year,  it  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  island.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  reign  it  is  cslled  in  an 
inscription  i\*u8fpa  koI  aln6yofU)t,  (Bockb,  /njor. 
No.  840.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Pale  was  the 
Homeric  Dulichium  :  this  opinion  was  rejected  by 
Strabo  (x.  p.  456),  bnt  accepted  by  Pausanias  (vi, 
15.  §  7). 

The  remains  of  Pals  are  seen  on  a  small  height, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
Lixiri.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  ancient 
city ;  but  the  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  P&lio 
and  of  PalUa,  the  former  being  the  name  of  the 
plain  around  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  NorOun 
Oneet,  toL  iiL  p.  64.) 


oonr  or  palx. 

PALFUEIA'NA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  by  Ukert  (voL  iL  pt.  i.  p.  420)  and  others 
placed  in  the  territory  of  the  Ilercaones ;  by  For- 
biger (vol.  in.  p.  73)  in  that  of  the  Coeetani.  It 
was  on  the  road  iixim  Barcino  to  Tarraco,  and  is 
usually  identified  with  Vendrett.  (Msrca,  Bitp.  ii. 
0. 11.  p.  141 ;  Florw,  Eip.S.  xxiv.  4a)     [T.H.D.] 

PALIC0T5UM  LACUS  (j\  rSv  naXinm  xiiumi 
Logo  di  Naftia),  a  small  volcanic  lake  in  the  into- 
tenor  of  Sicily,  i»ar  PeUagonia,  about  15  mileeW. 
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of  Ittontfm.  It  is  a  mere  pool,  being  not  more  than 
480  feet  in  drcnmferenee,  but  evij  attncted  atten- 
tion from  the  remarkable  phenomena  caused  bj  two 
jets  of  Tolcaaic  gas,  which  rise  under  the  water, 
causing  a  violent  ebullition,  and  sometimes  throwing 
np  the  water  to  a  considetible  height.  On  this 
aeoonnt  the  spot  was,  from  an  early  period,  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  consecrated  to  the  indigenous 
deities  called  the  Palici,  who  had  a  tample  on  the 
spot  This  enjojed  the  prinleges  of  an  asylum  for 
fugitire  slaves,  and  was  much  resorted  to  also  for 
determining  controverses  by  oaths;  an  oath  taken 
by  the  hofy  springs,  or  enters  ai  they  are  called, 
being  oonsidered  to  possess  peculiar  sanctity,  and  its 
TiolaUon  to  be  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  death  of 
the  offender.  The  remarkable  phenoowna  at  the 
locality  are  described  in  detail  by  Diodonis,  as  wall  as 
by  leTcral  other  writsm,  and  notwithstanding  some 
•hgbt  diserapandes,  leava  no  doubt  that  the  spot 
was  the  same  now  called  the  Logo  di  Najtia,  from 
the  naphtha  with  which,  as  weJl  as  sulphur,  the 
sources  ars  strongly  impregnated.  It  wmld,  how- 
ever, seem  that  in  ancient  times  there  were  two 
separata  pools  or  craters,  sometinies  termed  foun- 
tains (icpqiw),  and  that  they  did  not,  as  at  the 
present  day,  fcirm  one  more  eonsideiable  pool  or  lake. 
Henoe  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  as  "  Stagna  Pali- 
oorum;"  while  Virgil  notices  only  the  sanctuary  or 
altar,  "  pinguia  et  placsbilis  ara  Palid."  (Diod.  zi. 
89;  Staph.  Bys.  «.  r.  nalMcti;  Pseud.- Arist.  Mirab. 
58;  Hacrob.  SaLf.  19;  Strab.  vL  p.  275;  Ovid, 
MeL  T.  406;  Viig.  Aen.  iz.  585;  SiL  ItaL  siv. 
219;  Mann.  Dumgi.  ziii.  311.)  The  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  spot  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slavee 
caused  it  to  be  selected  for  the  pUce  where  the  great 
servile  insurrection  of  Sicily  in  b.  c  102  was  first 
discussed  and  arranged;  and  for  the  earns  reason 
Salvias,  the  leader  rf  the  insurgents,  made  splendid 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  Palid.  (Diod.  zzzvi. 
3,7.) 

There  was  not  in  sarly  times  any  other  settlement 
besides  the  sanctuary  and  its  appmlenances,  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  of  the  Palici;  but  in  B.  c.  453,  Dace- 
tins,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Sicnli,  founded  a 
city  close  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Palica  (naXur4),  and  to  which  ha  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Henaanum  and  other  neighbouring 
towns.  This  dty  rose  for  a  short  time  to  consider- 
able proeperity;  but  was  destroyed  again  shixlly 
after  the  death  of  Dncetins,  and  never  afterwards 
restored.  (Diod.  zi.  88,  90.)  Hence  the  notices  of 
it  in  Stephuns  of  Byzantium  and  other  writers  can 
only  refer  to  this  brief  period  of  its  existence. 
(Steph.  B.  J.  e.;  Polemon,  <^  Maerob.  L  e.)  The 
modem  town  cf  Palagonia  is  thought  to  retain  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  Palica,  hut  certainly  does  not 
occupy  the  site  of  the  dty  of  Ducetdas,  being  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  Lago 
di  Ifqftia.  Some  remains  of  the  temple  and  other 
buildings  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  locality  is  fully 
described  by  him,  and  more  recently  by  the  Abate 
Ferrsrv  (FazelL  d»  /2e6.  Sic  iii.  2;  Fermra, 
Campi FkgreideaaSieUia,pf. tB,l05.')    [E.H.B. 

PALIMBOTHBA  (noMiMepa,  PtoL  vii.  1. 
73;  Steph.  B.  «.  *.),  a  celebrated  dty  of  andent  In' 
dia,  situated  at  die  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Erannaboas  (^Hirinjdvaia),  at  present  known  by  the 
name  of  Patna.  Strabo,  who  states  (il  p.  70)  that 
Hegasthenes  was  sent  to  Palimbothra  as  an  am- 
banador  to  the  king  Sandnoottos  (CAoKfr^japta), 
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deaeribM  it  aa  a  vaat  town,  in  the  fiam  of  a  paral- 
lekgnun  80  stadia  in  length  and  15  in  breadth, 
suRonnded  by  a  stockade,  in  which  open  spaces  were 
cut  to  shoot  through,  and  by  a  ditch.  He  adds  that 
it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Praeii  (zv.  p.  702), 
In  another  passage  he  places  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  at  6000  stadia  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Gangee;  or  on  that  of  Patroeles,  who  was  scot 
aa  an  ambassador  to  Allitrochadea,  tiie  son  of  San- 
dncottns  (ii.  p.  70),  at  5000  stadia  (zv.  p.  689> 
Pliny  approaches  moat  nearly  to  the  oompntation 
of  the  latter  traveller,  as  he  inakes  the  distance  finom 
Palimbothra  to  the  sea  to  be  638  H.  P.,  about  5100 
stadia  (vL  17.  §  21).  Arrian  calls  it  the  greatest 
of  the  dties  of  India,  and  apparently  qnotea  the 
sama  description  fiom  Megaathenes  which  Strabo 
mnst  have  had  before  him.  (/lujw.  c.  10.)  Dio- 
doms  attributea  to  Hercoles  the  buiMing  cf  its  walls 
(ii.  39).  Where  Pliny  says  "  Amms  Jomanes  in 
Gangem  per  Palibothros  decorrit,"  he  is  evidently 
speaking  of  tiis  psople,  and  not,  aa  some  have  sup- 
posed, of  ihs  town  (vi.  19).  There  seems  no  ressoa 
to  doubt  that  the  andent  Sanscrit  name  of  this  town 
was  PataUimtra.  (lassen,  Tuduch.  AUartluaH. 
i.  p.  137 ;  Fninklin,  Inquiry  mto  the  imdaU  PaU. 
bothra,  Lrad.  1815,  who,  however,  places  it  wrongly 
at  Bhagalpur.')  fV.] 

PALENDROHUS  PROUONTOBIUM  (OaMr. 
IpofiOT  Sicpa),  a  promontory  of  the  extreme  SW.  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  at  the  Straiia  of  Bab-el- 
MatidA,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Ocelia  Empo- 
rium and  Pondinm  Promootoriom,  in  long.  74°  SO', 
lat  11°  40'  (vi.  7.  §  7>  It  now  bean  the  same 
name  aa  the  sirsit.  (Moresby,  SmUtg  Dinetkmt 
/or  («e  Asd  Sso,  p.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

PALINtTBUS  or  PALINtTBI  PEOMONTO'- 
BIUM  (lUAlnHipot  iuipttrlipior,  Stnb.:  CopoAiS- 
ora),  a  pranontaiy  on  the  coeat  of  Lucania,  on  the 
Tyrriienian  sea,  between  Velia  and  Buxentuin.  It 
hadaport  of  the  same  name  immediatelyadjoining  it, 
which  still  bean  the  name  of  the  Porto  di  PaSimro. 
Both  headland  and  port  received  their  name  &om 
the  well-known  tradition,  recorded  by  Virgil,  and 
alluded  to  by  many  other  Ljitin  writere,  that  it  was 
here  that  Palinnms,  the  pilot  of  Aeneas,  was  cast  oo 
shore  and  buried.  (Virg.  Aea.  r.  833 — 871,  vi, 
337 — 381;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Lncan,  iz.  42;  Hel.  iL 
4.  §  9;  Solin.  2.  §  13.)  We  learn  from  Serrios 
that  hsrdc  honoure  were  paid  him  by  the  Lucaoiana 
(probably  by  the  dtisens  of  Velia),  and  that  he  had 
a  cenotaph  and  sscred  grove  not  far  traca  that  city. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  278.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  ever  a  town  adjoiniilg  the  headland;  and 
the  port,  which  is  small,  though  secure  and  well 
sheltered,  is  mentioned  only  by  Dionysius;  but  the 
promontory  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Ptolemy,  end  is  descrilwd  by  Pliny  as  framing  the 
northern  boundary  of  a  great  bay  which  might  be 
oonsidsred  as  extending  to  the  Colnmna  Bhegina,  or 
the  headhind  on  the  Sdlian  straits.  It  is  in  fiict 
the  most  salient  point  of  the  projecting  masa  of 
mountains  which  separate  the  gulf  of  Posidooia  &om 
that  of  LaGs  or  Polixutro,  and  fiirm  the  chief  natu> 
ral  feature  of  the  coast  of  Lucania.  (Plin.  iil  5.  a. 
10;  Mel  iL  4.  §  9;  Stnb.  vi.  p.  252;  Ores.  iv.  9.) 
Seine  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible  on 
the  summit  of  the  headland,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Pslinnms.  The  promontorj 
still  retains  its  andent  name,  though  vulgarly  oor* 
mpted  into  that  of  Pabmudo. 

Like  most  mountain  praoMntariea,  that  af  Pali- 
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nnnis  was  sabject  to  sndden  and  violmt  stoma,  and 
became,  in  oonaaqaence,  od  two  occasions  the  scene 
of  great  disasters  to  the  Boman  fleets.  The  first 
was  in  B.,c.  253,  when  a  fleet  nnder  the  consnls 
Senrilius  Caepio  and  Sempronias  Blaesus,  on  its 
retarn  firom  Africa,  was  sliipwrecked  on  the  coast 
about  Cape  Paliuoros,  and  150  vevsels  lost  with  all 
the  booty  on  board.  (Oroa.  'n.  9.)  The  second  was 
in  B.  c.  36,  when  a  caaaderabla  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Augostna,  on  its  waj  to  Siciljr,  having  been  com- 
pelled bj  a  tempest  to  seek  refuge  in  the  baj  or 
roadstead  of  Vella,  was  lost  on  the  rocky  ooast  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  adjoining  headland  of  Pali- 
nurus.  (Dioo  Casa.  zJix.  1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  r.  98; 
VtU.  Pat  it.  79.)  [E.H.B.] 

PAXIO  (i^ofoX  *  to*»  of  Apolia,  mantioiMd 
only  by  Plmy,  who  enumerates  the  Paliooanses 
among  the  "  popoli"  of  the  interior  of  that  region. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  modem  village  of  Palo,  about  5  miles  south 
v(  BiUmto  (Eabaotwn').  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALISCIDS.  [Hboaiofous,  p.  310,  a.] 
PAUUieUS  (TlafJmpos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
SbuStam.  §  42;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  2;  Paliari8,PeiK.  Tab.; 
Geog.  Bar.  ilL  3;  Pauiuris,  lUn.  AhUm."),  a  village  of 
the  Maimaiidae,  near  which  was  a  temple  to  Heracles 
(Strab.  L  &),  a  deity  much  worshipped  in  Cyrenaica. 
(comp.  Th'rigl,  Sa  Cgrtn,  p.  291.)     Ptolemy  (iv. 

4.  §  8)  adds  that  tbwe  was  a  marsh  hare  with  bi- 
valve shdla  (^r  f  nryxi^Xior).  It  is  identified  with 
the  Wadg  Tmmdmek  (Pacho,  Foyo^v  p.  52 ;  Berth, 
Wandervngen,  pp.  506,  548),  where  there  is  a 
brackish  niaish,  oonesponding  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
(I.  c),  and  remains  of  ancient  wells  and  bnildingl  »t 
Murabct  {Sidi)  Hac^ar-d-Djemm. 

It  was  off  this  coast  that  Cato  (Lncan,  iz.  43, 
where  the  reading  is  Palinnrus,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  tale  of  Aeneas)  met  the  flying  veesels  which  bore 
Corarlia,  together  with  Sextos,  from  the  scene  of 
her  husband,  Pompeios's,  murder.         [E.  B.  J.] 

PALLACOPAS.    [Babtlohu,  p.  362  b.] 

PALLAE.    [CoBsiCA,  p.  691,  b.] 

PALLA'KTIA  (noAAoi^la,  Stnb.  iiL  p.  163; 
PtoL  iL  6.  §  50),  the  most  important  town  of  the 
Vaoead,  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarnuonenais,  and 
in  tlw  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  ■.  4.) 
Strabo  (L  e.)  wiraigly  assigns  it  to  the  Arevad. 
Now  faimda  en  the  Corrton.  (See  D'Anville, 
Geog.  Anc.  i.  p.  23 ;  Florei,  £ip.  £  viiL  4;  Ap^an, 

5.  H.  c  55,  80;  Mela,  E  6.)  For  its  coins,  see 
Mionnet  (i.  p.  48>  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLATiTLAS  (noWuiM-foj,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  15),  a 
small  river  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Iberas  and  Fretnm  Herculeam,  and  near  Sagnntum; 
DOW  the  PtdoMda  near  Mmniedra.      [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLAliTIUH  (TUMJanur,  more  ranly  Ila- 
Adrrior  s  £(A  TlaMatirttit),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Hsanalia,  said 
to  have  been  feonded  by  Pallas,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
waa  situated  W.  of  Tegea,  in  a  small  plain  called  the 
Pallantic  plain  (noAAorrutitr  wttioii,  Pans.  viii. 
44.  §  6),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Tegea  by  a  ehoma  (xv/«>)  or  dyke  [Tboba]. 
It  was  from  this  town  that  Evander  was  sud  to 
have  led  ealonists  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
from  it  the  Palatinm  or  Palatine  Mount  at  Rome 
was  reputed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Hea.  <q>. 
Slepk.  B.  t.  p.;  Fans,  viiu  43.  §  2 ;  Liv.  L  9; 
Plin.  iv.  C;  Jnrtin,  sliii.  I.)  Pallantium  took  part 
in  the  foondation  of  Hegalopdis,  B.C.  871  (Pans. 
riiL  27.  §  9) ;  but  it  oootinued  to  exist  is  an  inde- 
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pendant  state,  mnoe  we  find  the  Pallaqtieis  mentioned 
along  with  the  T^;eatae,  Megalopolitae  and  Aseatae, 
as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Han- 
tineia,  B.  c.  363.  (Xen.  BtlL  viL  5.  §  5.)  Pal- 
lantium subeequently  sank  into  a  mere  village,  but 
was  restored  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pins,  who  conferred  upon  it  freedom  from  taxation 
and  other  privileges,  on  account  of  its  reputed  con- 
nection with  Borne.  The  town  was  visited  by  Pau- 
aanias,  who  found  hers  a  shiine  containing  statnea  of 
Pallas  and  Evander,  a  temple  of  Core  (Proserpine), 
a  statue  of  Polybins;  and  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  an  acropolis,  a  temple  of 
the  pure  (icafapoQgodi.  (Pans.  viiL43.  §  1, 44.  §§5, 
6.)  Leake  was  nnabk  to  find  the  site  of  Pallantium, 
and  supposed  that  it  occupied  a  part  of  TV^poJitgd 
itself;  though  at  a  later  time  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  enoneona  opinion  of  Gell,  who  placed  it 
at  the  village  of  Tktma,  to  the  &  of  Tr^oHUa. 
(Leake,  Mono,  vol.  L  pp.  117,  118,  vol  iil  pt  36  ; 
Cell,  Itmenay  of  tAe  if  area,  p.  136.)  The  remains 
of  the  town  were  fint  discovered  by  the  French  ex- 
pedition at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
Khan  of  JlaJcri  on  the  road  from  TripoUtti  to 
LeoHdari.  The  ruins  have  been  used  so  long  as  a 
quarry  by  the  inhabitants  of  TripolittS  and  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  then  are  very  few  traces 
of  the  ancient  town.  Boss  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  the  pun  gods  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  acropdis.  (Bobhiye,  Stdntnhti,  fc,  p.  146 ; 
Ross,  £etieii  tn  iVfopowiea,  p.  58,  aeq. ;  Cnrtiua 
Pelopomutot,  voL  L  f.  263,  seq.) 

PALLA'NUM,  a  town  of  the  Frentani,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  only  from  the  Tabula,  which 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Anxannm  (Z,<iiict«io) 
to  Histoninm;  but  the  distances  ara  oormpt  and 
confused.  According  to  Bomanelli,  extensive  mina 
still  remain  of  an  ancient  city  on  a  site  still  called 
Monte  Pallano,  about  3  miles  SW.  of  AUua.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  position  with 
tbe  course  of  the  roate  given  in  the  Tabula.  {Tab. 
Pad.;  BomaoelH,  voL  in.  p.  49;  Zunoni,  Cortodsi 
Begnadilf(96U,tiA.*.')  [£.&&] 

PALLAS  LACDS.  [Tsnons  Lacos.] 
PALLEliE  (noM^ri),  Hend.  viL  123;  Tbne. 
iv.  120;  ScyL  p.  56;  Strab.  vii  p.  330,  x.  p.  447, 
xii.  p.  550;  PtoL  iii.  a  §  13;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  6; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Pomp.  Mela,  iL  3.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
17 :  EA.  IStMJnnot),  the  westeramoat  of  the  three 
headlands  of  Chalddice,  which  run  out  into  the 
Aegean.  It  is  said  to  have  anciently  home  the  name 
of  PiaLBORA  i*\iyya,  Herod.  {.  c.),  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  oonflict  between  the  gods  and  the 
eaithboni  Gigantes.  (Pind.  Nem.  L  100,  I$Omk 
vL  43;  ApoUod.  L  6.  §  1;  Lyeophr.  1408;  Stnb.  viL 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  Heyne  iAmmt  as  Apd- 
lod.  L  e.,  oomp.  Dissert  de  Theog.  Bet.  m  Com. 
Gott.  voL  iL  pk  151),  who  baa  identified  these  burn- 
ing plaina  with  Pallene,  observes,  without  mentioning 
any  anthority,  that  the  very  aspect  of  the  spot,  even 
at  the  present  day,  provea  the  agency  of  earth- 
quakes and  subterranean  fires;  this  statement  is  not 
oonfinned  by  modem  trsvellere:  on  the  eontraiy. 
Dr.  Holland  states  that  the  peninsula  is,  in  part  at 
least,  of  primitive  formation,  and  this  is  confiimed 
by  Yirlet  {ExpidiAm  Scient\fiqye  d»  Marie,  p. 
37,  1839)  in  his  general  view  of  the  geological 
strnetnn  of  continental  Greece.  (Daubeny,  Vol- 
oanoa,  p.  334.)  The  modem  name  of  the  penin- 
snls  is  Kauandira,  which,  besides  affiading  exod- 
lent  winter  pasture  for  cattle  sod  sheep,  slso  priK 
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dnon  ui  ■bnndaim  of  gnun  of  snparior  qtulity,  n 
wcU  H  wool,  hoocj,  ud  wax,  beridea  nuing  sllk- 
womu.  (Leak*,  Iforliem  Greece,  toL  iil  p.  163.) 
K  lut  of  the  towna  in  Pallene  is  giTco  under  Chal- 
CIDICB.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALI.E'NB.    [AmcA,  p.  SS7, «.] 

PALMA.    [Balbaru.] 

PALMAM,  AD,  a  station  on  the  ooart-niad  of 
Sfitica,  IS  H.  P.  from  Leptia  Magna,  and  15  M.  P. 
from  Qnintiliana  (Pent.  Tab.y.  This  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  rains  found  at  Seba'  BirdJ.  (Barth, 
WmArvngen,  p.  304.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALHA'RIA  {PalmanuU),  a  smaU  isbnd  in 
the  TvTrfaenian  sea,  the  most  westerly  of  the  gronp 
DOW  known  aa  the  Ponm  Itbrndi,  or  ItoU  di  Ponaa. 
It  is  between  3  and  4  miles  long,  and  not  more 
than  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  and  waa  doobtleas 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  times,  a  dependency 
of  the  neighbooring  and  more  eonsideiible  island  of 
Pontia  (Pbnaa),  frinn  which  it  is  onlj  6  miles  dis- 
tant (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  IS ;  IM.  iL  7.  §  18 ;  Vair. 
Jt  R.  iii.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALHATIS  (jUXuarit,  Prooopi  tfa  Aed.  it.  7. 
pw  293),  a  town  of  Hoesia  Inferior,  between  Dorae- 
torarn  and  Harcianopolis  (Toi.  Pent.),  periiapa 
JTitteeAutbiramanf^tt.  [T.  H.D.] 

PALMY'RA  (noA/iipo,  PtoL  ▼.  15.  f§  19,  24, 
viii.  20.  §  10 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  9 :  HaXfiipa, 
Joseph.  Ant.  vili.  2;  and  Palmira,  Plin.  t.  25. 
a.  21:  Eth.  Pklmjrenns,  or  Palmirenns,  Id.  L  &),  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  in  34°  24'  N.  lat,  and  38° 
20^  E.  long.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tadmor,  or  Thad- 
mor,  denotes,  like  its  Greek  one,  a  city  of  palms; 
and  this  appellation  is  preaerred  by  the  Arabs,  who 
■till  call  it  Tedmor.  Tadmor  waa  bnilt,  or  more 
probubly  enlarged,  by  Solomon  in  the  tenth  oentniy 
B.  c.  (I  King;  ix.  18;  2  Chnm.  viii.  4),  and  its 
identity  with  Palmyra  is  shown  in  the  passage  of 
Josephua  before  died.  It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fimitfnl  oasia  of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  small  streams;  but  the  river 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Its 
situation  is  fine,  nnder  a  ridge  of  hills  towards  the 
W.,  and  a  little  aiiove  the  level  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which  it  ooromanda  on  the  E.  (Wood,  Smnt  of 
Paha/ra,  f.  S),  tX  t  distance  of  about  140  miles 
ENIl  of  Damascus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
pbon,  who  must  hsve  passed  near  it,  nor  in  the 
acoonnts  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  first  historical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is  in 
Appian,  who  tells  us  that  H.  Antony,  nnder  pretence 
of  punishing  its  equivocal  conduct,  but  in  reality  to 
enrich  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  a  thriving 
commerdsl  city,  directed  his  march  towards  it,  but 
was  frastrated  of  his  object  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  goods  to  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. {B.  Civ.  v.  c.  9.)  This  account  shows 
that  it  most  hare  been  a  town  of  considerable  wealth ; 
and  indeed  its  advantageous  situation  mtist  have 
long  landered  it  an  entrtpit  for  the  traffic  between 
the  east  and  Damascus  and  the  Phoenician  cities  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Yet  its  name  is  not  mentioned 
cither  by  Strabo  or  Mela.  Under  the  first  Roman 
emperors  it  was  an  independent  city;  and  its  situation 
on  the  bofders  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires 
gave  it  a  political  importance,  which  it  seems  to 
bare  preserved  by  a  well-judged  contae  of  polioy, 
though  natnially  expoeed  to  much  danger  in  the 
quarrels  of  two  snch  formidable  neighbours.  ("Inter 
duo  imperia  aumma,  et  prima  in  discoidia  semper  i 
otrinqoe  cnra,"  Plin.  Le.)  It  is  called  neoUmUnn  I 
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the  ooini  of  Caracana,  and  Ulpian  mentiooed  !tia 
faia  first  book  tfe  CeniiAat  aa  having  the  Jos  Ita> 
licum.  It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  have 
aasistad  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevcrns  in  his  wan 
against  the  Persians.  (Wood,  Iiuer.  xix.)  It  is 
not,  however,  till  the  rdgn  of  Gallienns  that  we  find 
Palmyra  playing  any  important  part  in  history:  and 
at  this  period  we  hare  notices  of  it  in  the  works  of 
Zosimns,  Vopisens,  and  Trebellins  PoIUol  Odena- 
thua,  a  noble  of  Palmyra,  and  aocoiding  to  Preeopins 
(A  Pen.  ii.  e.  5)  prince  of  the  Saracens  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for  his  great 
and  splendid  services  against  the  Persians,  receired 
fV«n  Gallienns  the  title  of  Angustns,  and  waa  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  coQeagne  in  the  empire. 
After  the  aaaaaaination  of  Odenathns  by  his  nepbew 
Maaonina,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  tha 
former,  whoae  prudence  and  oonrage  had  been  of 
great  assistance  to  Odenathns  in  hia  fonner  suo- 
oeeaes,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and,  aasmning 
the  magnificent  titie  of  Queen  of  the  Eaat^  ruled 
with  a  manly  vigonr  dnring  a  period  of  five  years. 
Under  this  extraor^nary  woman,  whoee  taknta  and 
aecomplishnients  were  equalled  by  her  beauty,  and 
whoae  love  of  litoature  ia  shown  by  her  patnnaga 
of  Longmus,  Palmyra  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  She  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  her  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  disgraced  her  ancestry; 
though,  according  to  other  aoeonnta,  abe  waa  a 
Jewesa.  (Milman,  BtMt  of  tke  Jem,  iiL  p.  1 75.) 
Beeidee  the  sovereignty  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
she  is  said  to  have  extended  her  sway  over  Egypt 
(Zoeim.  L  c  44);  but  by  some  critics  this  fact  has 
been  qoeeticned.  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Gallienus, 
being  engaged  in  the  Gothic  Wsr,  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged her  authority.  Bnt  after  the  termination  of 
the  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  the  progiees  of 
Zenobia  in  £m  Minor  was  regarded  by  Aurelian 
with  jealonsy  and  alarm.  Her  arms  and  intrigues 
already  menaced  the  security  of  Bithynia  (lb.  c.  SO), 
when  Anrelian  marched  against  her,  and  defbited 
her  in  two  great  batties  near  Antioch  and  Emeaa,  at 
both  of  which  she  commanded  in  paieoo.  y<ennl>i» 
now  retreated  to  Palmyra,  and  prepared  to  defud 
her  capital  with  vigonr.  The  difficulties  of  the 
si^  are  described  by  Aurelian  himself  in  an  ori- 
ginal letter  pimeiieJ  by  Vopisens.  (^AweL  c  26.) 
After  defying  for  a  long  time  the  arms  of  the  Bomaa 
emperor,  Zesobia,  being  disappointed  of  the  sooooor 
which  she  expected  to  receive  from  the  Persians, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  fly,  but  was  overtakea 
01  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates  by  the  light  hone  <£ 
AuTsHan,  and  brooght  back  a  prisoner.  Shortlj 
after  this  event  her  cs{ntal  anrrsndcored,  and  was 
treated  with  clemency  by  the  conqueror,  who,  how- 
ever, sullied  his  fame  by  the  cruel  execution  of  Lon- 
ginns  and  some  of  the  prineipal  citixens,  whom 
Zenobia  had  denonnced  to  him.  The  personal  ad- 
venturee  of  Zenobia  we  need  not  parsue,  as  th^ 
will  be  found  related  in  the  Dietiamarf  ofBiogn^kg 
and  Mythologn.  No  sooner  had  Anrelian  crossed 
the  Hellespont  than  he  waa  recalled  by  the  intelli- 
gcnoe  that  the  Paknyreniana  had  risen  against  and 
massaored  the  small  gariiaen  which  he  had  left  in 
their  city.  The  emperor  immediately  marched  again 
to  Palmyra,  wluch  now  paid  the  full  penalty  of  its 
rebellion.  In  an  original  letter  Aurelian  haa  himself 
recorded  the  tmsparing  execution,  which  extended 
even  to  old  men,  women,  and  children.  (Vopiao, 
Aw.  c.  81.)    To  the  renmaBt  of  the  Palmjrenian^ 
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indeed,  be  granted  •  pardon,  wHh  pennuslon  to 
repair  and  inhabit  their  mined  city,  and  especially 
diacovered  much  aolidtnde  iiir  the  realoratioo  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Son.  Bnt  the  efiecta  of  the  blow 
were  too  heavy  to  be  retrieved.  From  tbia  period 
(a.d.  273)  Pallnjra  gradoallj  dwindled  into  an 
inai^ificant  town,  and  at  length  became  only  a 
place  of  refnge  for  a  few  families  of  wandering 
Araba.  It  served  indeed  far  some  yean  aa  a  Roman 
military  station;  and  Diocletian  partially  restored 
some  of  its  boildinga,  as  appears  £ram  an  inscriptioo 
preserved  by  Wood.  About  the  year  400  the  first 
lUyrian  legion  wag  qoartered  there  (iVbfc  /inp.);  and 
Frocopna  tella  ns  that  it  was  foitined  by  Justinian 
(d^  Aed.  n.  8).  Bnt  this  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of 
Palmyra  under  the  Ramans;  and  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  their  empire  probably  soon  led  them  to 
aband<m  it. 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Palmyra  are 
chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  the 
favourite  style  of  architecture  during  the  two  or 
three  centuries  which  preceded  Diocletian;  whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  aplendonr  which  it  once  ex- 
hibited was  chiefly  owing  to  Odenathns  and  Zenobia. 
For  many  centuries  even  the  site  of  Palmyra  re- 
mained totally  unknown  except  to  the  roving  Arabs 
of  the  deaert,  whose  magnificent  account*  of  its  ruins 
at  length  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  at  Aleppo.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Levant  Company,  an  expedition  started  in  1678  for 
the  porpoae  of  exploring  them ;  bnt  the  persona  who 
composed  it  were  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  compelled  to  return  without  having  ac- 
complished their  ol^ect.  In  1691  the  expedition 
was  renewed  with  better  success,  and  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  then  made  was  published  in  the 
tiBoaactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  (Sellers,  Antiqui- 
tia  ofPaimira,  Pref.)  Subsequently  Palmyra  was 
visited  in  1751  by  Woud  and  Dawkins,  who  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  journey  in  a  Urge  folio 
yAiaoe  vrith  magnificent  engravings.  The  account 
in  Vobey  (vol.  ii)  is  chiefly  taken  from  this  work. 
Among  the  more  recent  descriptions  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Iiby  and  Mangles  (TVoveZi,  ch.  v.), 
who  visited  Palmyra  in  1816.  According  to  these 
travellen  the  plates  ci  Wood  and  Dawkins  have 
done  more  than  justice  to  the  subject;  and  although 
the  view  of  the  ruins  from  a  distance,  with  their 
line  of  daizling  white  oohiinns  extending  between 
one  and  two  mLes,  and  relieved  by  the  contrast  of 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  is  very  striking,  yet, 
when  examined  in  detail,  Uiey  excite  but  little 
interest.  Taken  separately,  not  a  single  cdnmn  or 
architectural  member  is  wmihy  of  admirmtion.  Mane 
of  the  former  exceed  4(f  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  boasted  avenue  they  are  little 
more  than  30  feet  high.  The  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  form  the  most  magnificent  object,  and 
being  of  the  Ionic  order,  relieve  Uie  monotony  of  the 
prevailing  Corinthian  stylsL  These  columns,  which 
■re  40  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  are  Anted, 
jmd  fbimed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces  of  stone ;  and 
in  fonner  times  were  stmnonnted  by  brazen  Ionic 
ca]ntals.  The  &fade  of  the  portico  conaiste  of  12 
oohunns,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec,  besides 
which  there  are  other  poiote  of  resemblance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  mins  are  far  inferior  to 
tboee  at  Baalbec.  At  the  time  of  Hessni.  Irby  and 
Mangles'  visit  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  was  occupied  by  the  Arab.an  village  of 
Tacbnori  but  with  this  exception,  and  the  Turkish 
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bnrial  ground,  the  space  was  unencumbered,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obetruct  the  researches  <k  the 
antiquary.  In  some  pkces  the  lines  of  the  streeta 
and  the  fotmdationa  of  the  houses  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  sculptures  are  uniformly  eoane  and 
bad;  the  atone  ia  of  a  periahable  description,  and 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble.  The  sepul- 
chres outside  the  walla  formed  perhaps  the  most 
intensting  part  of  the  remains.  These  consist  of 
square  towers,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  form- 
ing sepulchral  chamben,  with  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bodies.  In  theee  tombs  mummies  and 
mummy  cloths  are  found,  prepared  very  much  after 
the  Egyptian  manner;  bnt  there  are  no  paintings, 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  &r  from  being  so  in- 
teresting as  the  Egyptian  sepulchres.  There  wss  a 
sculptured  tablet  in  bas-relief,  with  seveo  or  eight 
figures  standing  and  clothed  in  long  robes,  supposed 
to  represent  prieste.  Several  Greek  and  Falmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
have  been  discovend  at  Palmyra.  They  will  be 
found  in  Wood's  Awu  of  Pahn^ra,  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  may  also  be  OHisulted ;  Bernard 
and  Smith,  IfueripHant*  Graeea»  Palmfrenormn, 
Utrecht,  1698;  Giorgi,  De  Ituer^tumibm  Pabng- 
ratii  qua*  m  Miuaeo  CapUotimo  adtenaniur 
imterpntandu  BpiMtoh,  Rome,  1782;  Barth^emy, 
in  M(m  it  tAcaiUmie  de$  Inter,  torn,  xxir.;  and 
Swinton,  in  the  PUIotophieal  Trauadiotu,  voL 
xlviii. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  and  antiquities 
of  Palmyra,  besides  the  works  already  cited  in  this 
article,  the  fbllnwing  may  be  oonsnlted :  Seller, 
AntiguUiet  of  Palmyra,  London,  1696:  Huntington 
in  the  PkaUaophieal  Traniactioiu,  voL  xix.  Mos. 
217,  218;  a  Dissrrtation  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  same 
work;  Gibbon's  Dedine  and  Fall.  ch.  xi.;  St.  Hart. 
Hitt  de  Pahttgre,  Paris,  1 823 ;  Addison's  Damatm* 
and  PalvK/ra)  Richter,  Wallfahrt;  Casiias,  Voyage 
Pitlorttque  de  la  Sgrie;  Lsborda,  Vogage  en  Orient; 
See.  [T.H.D.] 

PALHYRE'NE  (floA^ivpiTv^,  PtoL  v.  15.  §  24), 
a  district  of  Syria,  so  named  after  the  city  of  Pal- 
myra, and  which  extended  S.  from  Chalybonitis  into 
Uie  desert.  (Cf.  Plin.  v.  24.  s.  21.)       [  T.  H.  D.] 

PALOBUH    PORTUS.      [Mallits  and    Ha- 

QAII8A.] 

PALTUS(n<UToi:  Eth.  naXrtiySs),  a  town  of 
Syria  npon  tlie  coast,  subject  to  the  island  of  Aradna, 
which  was  at  no  great  diaUnce  from  it.  According 
to  anme  accounts  Memnon  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paltns.  Pococke  places  it  at  Soldo  ; 
Shaw  at  the  mins  at  the  mouth  of  the  MeUeck,  6 
milee  from  Jebilee,  the  ancient  Gabala.  (Strab.  xv 
pp.  728,  735:  PtoL  v.  15.  §  3;  Cic.  ad  fam.  xii. 
13;  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18;  Hela,  i.  12:  Steph.  B.s.  v.; 
Pococke,  vol.  i.  Pl  199;  Shaw,  p.  324,  Oxf.  1788.) 
PAMBCTIS  LACUS.  [Dodoma,  p.  784.] 
PAHISUS  (nd^uroi).  1.  The  chief  river  of 
Messenia.     [See  VoL  U.  pp.  341,  S42.J 

2.  A  river  in  Laconia,  tbrming  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Messenia  and  Laconia.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  361.)  Strabo  speaks  of  this  river  as  near  Leuc- 
tmm,  but  it  flows  into  the  sea  at  I'ephnna,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Leuctram.     [Psfhnub.] 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Peneius  in  Tbessaly,  pro- 
bably the  modem  BUiri  or  PilUrL  (Herod,  vii. 
129  ;  PUn.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Leake,  NorOem  Greece, 
voL  iv.  pp.  512,  SI 4.) 

PA'HPHIA  (riatut>ia),  a  village  of  Aetolia,  on 
the  road  fnan  Metopa  to  Thennom,  and  distant  30 
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stadia  from  wdi,  wu  burnt  \>j  Philip  in  B.  c.  S18. 
(Poljrb.  T.  8, 13 ;  for  detail*  see  Thbbhuii.) 

PAMPHYXIA  (no^vXfa),  a  country  on  the 
■oath  eout  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  vest  on 
Ljcia,  in  the  north  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  east  on 
Ciliria.  The  coontiy,  oooaisting  of  oulj  a  narrow 
(trip  of  coast,  fonns'an  arch  round  the  baj,  which 
is  called  after  it  the  Pamphjlios  Sinos  or  the  Pam- 
phyliam  Hare.  According  to  Plinj  (v.  26)  the 
€oantr7  was  originsllj  called  Mopeopsia,  fin»n  Mopans, 
■  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  CSreelu  who  after 
the  Trajan  War  are  said  to  hare  settled  in  Pam- 
pbjlia,CJlieia,  and  Syria.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  668 ;  comp. 
Scjiax,  p.  39 ;  PtoL  t.  S  ;  Dionya.  Per.  850,  &c. ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14  ;  Sladiain.  Mar.Mag.  §  194,  &&; 
Hierocl.  p.679,&c.)  Pamphjlia,  according  to  Strabo, 
extended  from  Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  a  line  measoring 
640  stadia,  or  about  18  geographical  miles  :  the 
breadth  of  the  ooontiy,  from  the  coast  towards  the 
interior,  was  nowhere  abore  a  few  miles.  In  later 
times,  faowerer,  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Pam- 
phylia  in  snob  a  manner  as  to  embrace  Pisidia  on 
Doth  sides  of  Mount  Tanms,  wliich  does  not  appear 
as  a  distinct  province  of  the  empire  nntil  the  new 
division  nnder  Constantino  was  mada.  This  aoconnts 
for  the  hct  of  Poljblns  (x2ii.  27)  donbting  whether 
Pamphjlia  (in  the  Soman  sense)  was  ons  of  the 
countries  beyond  or  this  side  of  Mount  Tanms; 
for  Piisidia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  nnqnestionably 
a  country  beyond  Honnt  Tanms.  (Comp.  Strab. 
zii.p.  S70,  xiv.  p.  632,  XT.  p  685.)  In  this  latter 
sense  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Lycia  by  Mount 
Climax,  and  from  Cilicia  by  the  river  Mehu,  and 
accordingly  embraced  the  districts  called  in  modem 
times  Tekkt  and  the  coast  district  of  Itihtt.  But 
these  limits  were  not  always  strictly  obeerred ;  for 
OlUa  and  Perge  are  described  by  some  writers  as 
belonging  to  Lycia  (Scylax,  p.  39);  while  Ptolemais, 
beyond  the  Melas,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
beionging  to  Pamphylia,  is  assigned  by  some  to  Ci- 
licia. The  country  of  Pamphylia  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  mountainous  ;  ior  the  ramifications  of  Mount 
Taurus  rise  in  some  parts  on  the  coast  itself,  and  in 
others  at  a  distance  of  only  a  lew  miles  from  it. 
There  is  only  one  great  promontory  on  the  coast,  viz. 
Leucotheum,  or  Leucolla.  The  principal  rirers,  all 
of  which  discharge  their  wateni  into  the  Famphylian 
bay,  are  the  Catarrhacibs,  Cestbus,  Eurt- 
MKDON,  and  MstjAB,  all  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  coast  district  between  the  Cestms  and  Euiy- 
inedon  contains  the  lake  Capria,  which  is  of  ooD- 
siderable  extent 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia,  Pamphyli,  that  is, 
a  mixture  of  various  races,  consisted  of  aborigines 
mixed  with  Cilicians  who  had  immigrated :  to  these 
were  added  bands  of  Greeks  after  the  Trojan  War, 
and  later  Greek  colonies.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  854 ;  Herod.  viL  91,  viii.  68;  Paus.  vii. 
3.  §  3;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  71,  iv.  60:  Liv.  iliv.  14.) 
The  Pamphylians  (Pamphyli,  Pamphylii,  Jlifi^vJun, 
no^i^Aioi),  accordingly,  were  in  those  parts  what 
the  Alemanni  wen  in  Germany,  though  the  current 
traditions  rehUed  that  they  were  all  descended  finm 
Pamphyle,  a  daughter  of  Rhacius  and  Manto  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  noM^Xia),  or  from  one  Pamphylus  (Eus- 
tath. ad  Dion.  Per.  {.  e.).  Others  agun,  though 
without  good  reaaoo,  derive  the  name  from  war  and 
^Wov,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  wood.  The 
Pamphylians  never  acquired  any  great  power  or  po- 
litical importance;  they  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  war  of  Xarxcs 
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asrunst  the  Greeks  their  navsl  contingent  eonrfsM 
of  only  30  ships,  while  the  Lycians  ibmished  50, 
and  the  Cilicians  100.  (Herod,  vii.  92.)  After 
the  Persian  empire  was  broken  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
ander, the  Pamphylians  first  became  subject  to 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  Syria.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochns  the  Great,  they  were  annexed  by  the 
Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns  (Polyb.  xxii. 
27),  and  remained  connected  with  it,  until  it  was 
made  over  to  the  Romans.  The  Greek  colonies,  how- 
ever, such  as  Aspendus  and  Side,  remained  indepen- 
dent republics  even  under  the  Persian  dominion  (Ar- 
rian,  Amab.  i.  25,  fdL);  but  we  have  no  information 
at  all  abont  their  political  constitutions.  In  their  msn- 
nen  and  social  habits,  the  Pamphylians  strongly  re- 
sembled the  Cilicians  (Stnb.  xii.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  670), 
and  took  part  with  them  in  their  piratical  proceedings ; 
their  maritime  towns  wen  in  &ct  the  great  marts 
where  the  spoils  of  the  Cilidan  pirates  were  dis- 
posed of.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)  Navigation  seems 
to  have  been  their  principal  occupation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  coins  of  several  of  their  towna.  Their  lan- 
guage waa  pnhably  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  some 
barbarons  dialecta,  wliich  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  a  dialect  of  the  Greek.  (Arrian,  Anab.  L 
26.)  But  their  coins  bear  evidence  of  an  intinuts 
acquaintance  with  the  gymnastic  and  agonistic  arts, 
and  with  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  among  whom 
Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus  are  often  represented. 
The  more  important  towns  of  Pamphylia  vrere  Lyr- 
naa  or  Lymessns,  Tenedus,  Olbia,  Corycus,  Aspen- 
dus, Perge,  Syllinm,  Side,  Cibyra,  Ptolemais,  &e. 
(Comp.  Sestini,  Dacript.  Num.  Yet.  p.  388.  foil.; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  L  3.  pp.  6,  14,  &c.)  [L-S.] 
PAMPHY'UUM  MARE,  PAMPHTXIUS  SI- 
NUS (IIo^uAjor  wiKarfot  or  JIo^vAiot  ic^wos), 
a  Urge  and  deep  bay  formed  by  the  curved  finn  of 
the  coasts  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilida,  be- 
ginning in  the  west  at  the  Chelidonian  promontory, 
and  terminating  in  the  east  at  Cape  Aoemnrium. 
The  distance  from  the  Chelidonian  cape  to  Ollua  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  be  367  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  pp. 
121,  125,  xiv.  p.  666  ;  Agathem.  i. ."),  ii.  14;  Sto- 
boeos,  i.  p.  656;  Plin.  r.  26,  35;  Flor.iiL  6.)  This 
sea  is  now  called  the  hay  of  AdaUa.  [L.  S.] 
PANACHAICUS  MONS.  [AcHAlA,  p.  13,  a.] 
PANACTUM.  [AincA,  p.  329,  a.] 
PANAEI  (noKUDi),  a  people  of  Thrace,  whom 
Thucydides  describes  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Stiymoa 
towards  the  north  (ii.  101).  According  to  Stephanns 
B.  (s.  V.)  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  Edones  near  Am- 
phipolis. 

PANAETOXIUM.    [AirrouA,  p.  63,  b.] 
PANAGRA  (ndvoypa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Libya,  on  the  hike  Libya,  and  near  the  Nigir.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.  §  27.) 

PANDAE  (PUn.  vi.  20.  s.  S3),  a  tribe  of  Indians 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  according  to  him,  were  alone 
in  the  habit  of  having  female  soverrigns,  owing  to  a 
tradition  prevailing  among  them  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  a  daughter  of  Hercules.  They  would 
seem  from  his  account  to  have  been  a  nee  of  great 
power  and  wide  dominion,  and  to  liave  occupied  some 
part  at  least  of  the  Ptmf^.  Arrian  Qltidic  8)  tells 
nearly  the  same  story  of  a  daughter  of  the  Indian 
Hercules,  whom  he  nils  Pandaea.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  are  to  be  refwred  to  the  Indian 
dynasty  of  the  Pandavai,  traces  of  whose  namss 
are  met  in  several  ancient  aatbcBS.  [Pamdovi 
Rboio.]  [v.] 

PANDATA'BIA  (ThwSamflat  Vcmdetmay,  a 
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■mall  island  bt  the  lyrrhenian  Ms,  lying  off  the 
G^fof  Gaeta,  near]/  opposite  to  the  month  of  the 
VnltninaB.  (Plin.  iiL  6.  a.  IS  ;  StraK  u.  p.  I2S ; 
Mela,  iL  7.  §  18;  FtoL  iiL  I.  §  79.)  Stiabo  ssTS 
it  was  2S0  stadia  from  the  mainland,  vhich  is  jnst 
aboat  the  tmth  (t.  p.  23S).  He  calls  it  a  small 
island,  but  well  peopled.  It  was  not  nnfireqoentlj 
made  nse  of,  as  well  as  the  ndghbonring  Pontia,  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners  or  political 
exiles.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Angnstns,  Agrippina,  the  widow  of 
Germanieos,  and  Octavia,  tite  first  wife  of  Nero,  of 
whom  the  two  last  were  put  to  death  in  the  island. 
(Tac.  Ami.  i.  53,  zir.  63 ;  Suet  Tib.  53.)  Pan- 
dataria  is  alxmt  midway  between  Pontia  (Amaa) 
and  Aenaria  (/sdUa)  ;  it  is  of  Tolcanie  origii^  like 
the  groap  of  the  Amaa  Jilamis,  to  which  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  belonging ;  and  does  not  exceed 
3  miln  in  length.  Vairo  notices  it  as  frequented, 
like  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Pontia  and  Palmaria, 
by  flocks  of  quails  and  turtle-doves  in  their  annual 
mignaons.     (Van-,  ii.  /i.  iii.  5.  §  7.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDION,  a  headland  in  the  aonth-west  of 
Caiia,  opposite  the  island  of  Syme.  (Pomp  Mela, 
L  16.)  Pliny  (t.  29)  mentions  on  the  same  spot  a 
small  town  Paridion,  or  according  to  another  read- 
ing Paiydcn.  [L.  S.] 

PANDO'SU  (TlarSairia:  Eth.  naytarTm).  1. 
A  city  of  Bruttiuni,  situated  near  the  iiontien  of 
Lucania.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  little  above  Con- 
sentia,  the  precise  sense  of  which  expression  is  (mt 
from  clear  (Strab.  ri.  pi  256);  but  Livy  calls  it 
**  iraminentem  Lucania  ao  Bruttiis  finibus."  (Lit, 
Tiii.  24.)  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  an 
Oenotrian  town,  and  was  even,  at  one  time,  the 
capital  of  the  Oenotrian  kings  (Strab.  L  c);  bat  it 
seems  to  have  certunly  receiTed  a  Greek  odony,  a* 
Scylax  expressly  enumerates  it  among  the  Greek 
dtie*  of  this  put  of  Italy,  and  Scymnus  Chius, 
though  perhaps  less  distinctly,  asserts  the  same 
tlung.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12;  Scymn.  Ch.  326.)  It 
was  probably  a  colony  of  Crotona ;  though  the  state- 
ment of  Euaebius,  who  represents  it  as  founded  in 
the  same  year  witii  Hetapontnm,  would  lead  as  to 
regard  it  as  an  independent  and  separate  colony. 
(Euseb.  Arm.  Ckron.  p  99.)  But  the  date  assigned 
by  him  of  B.  c.  774  seems  certainly  inadmissible. 
[Metafoittum.]  But  whether  originally  an  in- 
dependent settlement  or  not,  it  must  have  been  a 
dependency  of  Crotona  during  the  period  of  great- 
ness of  that  city,  and  hence  we  nerer  find  its  name 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Giaecia.  Its 
rally  historical  celebrity  arisee  firom  its  being  the 
place  near  which  Alexander,  king  of  Epima,  was 
slain  in  battle  with  the  Bmttians,  B.  a  326.  That 
monarch  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  avoid 
Pandosia,  but  he  oodentood  this  as  referring  to  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Tfaaspntia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acheron,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
both  a  town  and  river  of  the  sams  names  in  Italy. 
(Stiab.  vi.  p.  256 ;  Liv.  viii.  24  ;  Jnstm,  xii.  2; 
PUn.  iii.  11.  a.  15.)  The  name  of  Pandona  is  again 
mentimed  by  Livy  (xxix.  38)  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  among  the  Bruttian  towns  retaken  by  the 
consul  P.  Semprooius,  in  b.  c.  204;  and  it  is  there 
noticed,  together  with  Conaentia,  as  oppoeed  to  the 
"ignobiles  aliae  dvitates."  It  was  therefore  at 
this  time  still  a  place  of  some  consequence;  and 
Strabo  seem*  to  imply  that  it  still  existed  in  his 
time  (Strab.  t  c),  but  we  find  no  sobsequent  trace 
of  it    There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  its 
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position.  It  is  described  as  a  strong  Ibrtrsss,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  which  had  three  peaks,  whence  it  was 
called  in  the  oracle  Xlertoola  rfuttKtmt  (Strsb^ 
I,  e.)  In  addition  to  the  vague  statements  of 
Strabo  and  Livy  above  cited,  it  ia  enumerated  by 
Scymnus  Chius  between  Crotona  and  ThnriL  But 
it  was  clearly  an  inland  town,  and  must  probably 
have  stood  in  the  mountains  between  Consentia  and 
Thnrii,  though  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined, 
and  thoae  assigned  by  local  topographers  are  porely 
conjectural  The  proximity  of  the  river  Acheron 
affiods  us  no  assistance,  as  this  was  evidently  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  tlie  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  on  any  other  occasion,  and  which,  there- 
fare,  cannot  be  identified. 

Much  confusion  haa  arism  between  the  Bruttian 
Pandosia  and  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Lncanis 
(Mo.  2.);  and  some  writers  have  even  eousiderad 
this  last  as  the  place  where  Alexander  perished, 
(Bomanelli,  vol  i.  pp  261—263).  It  is  true  that 
Tbeopompns  (qp.  Ptin.  iii.  U.  s.  15),  in  speaking 
of  that  event,  described  Pandosia  as  a  city  of  the 
Lncanians,  but  this  is  a  very  natural  error,  as  it 
was,  in  fiust,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations 
(Liv.  viiL  24),  and  the  passages  of  Livy  (xxix.  38) 
and  Strabo  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  really 
situated  in  the  land  of  the  Bmttians. 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  situated  near  Heracle*. 
It  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  preceding; 
but  the  distinct  existence  of  a  Lncanian  town  of  the 
name  is  clearly  established  by  two  authorities.  Plu- 
tarch deecribes  Pyrrhna  as  encamping  in  the  plain 
between  Pandosia  and  Heraclea,  with  the  river  Kris 
in  front  of  him  (Pint.  PyrrK  16);  and  the  cele- 
brated Tabube  Heracleenses  repeatedly  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a  town  of  the  name  in  the  immediate 
neigbbonrbaod  of  Heracka.  (Hazoccbi,  Tab.  He- 
rad.  p.  104.)  From  these  notices  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  fixm 
Heraclea,  bnt  apparently  further  inland ;  and  its  site 
has  been  fixed  with  some  probability  at  a  spot  called 
Sta  Maria  d  Anglima,  abnnt  7  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  4  from  Heraclea.  Anglima  vras  an  episcopal 
see  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  is 
now  wholly  deserted.  (Mazoecbi,  I  e.  Vf.  104, 105; 
Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  265.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FANDaSIA  (narJoo-fa :  Eth.  TlarSoauii),  an 
ancient  colony  of  Elis  (Dem,  Balotma.  p  84,  Beiske), 
end  a  town  of  the  Cassopaei  in  the  district  of  Thes- 
protia  in  Epims,  situated  npon  the  river  Aeberoo. 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  rocky  height  of 
KoMtri,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  walla  of  an 
acropoUs,  while  these  of  the  city  descend  the  slopes 
on  either  side.  (Strab.  vii,  p.  324 ;  Liv.  viiL  24 ; 
Justin,  xii.  2  ;  Plin.  iv.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  *. «. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  55.) 


com   or  FAITDOSIA. 

PANDOVI  REGIO  (navt(Jov  x<(p«>  Ptol-  vii. 
1.  §  11),  a  district  at  tha  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Bmdottin.  The  name  is  m  some 
editions  noySidvor,  bnt  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  above  (which  was  suggested  by  Erasmus) 
is  the  true  reading,  lliere  is  another  district  of  the 
same  name  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Am- 
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^on  the  Bidupn  (ry^!ja)(Tii.  I.  §46).  Tt  ia 
oleir  Aom  a  eompuiaon  of  the  two  names  that  they 
refer  to  the  wms  original  Indian  dynasty ,  who  vera 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pimdaau,  and  who  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  extended  veiy  widely  over  India. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  district 
in  the  Ptagdb  belonged  to  king  Poms.  (Stnib.  xv. 
f.  686:  Lassen,  Ind.  AUerth.  OaeUeJUe  der  Pan~ 
dma,  p.  652.)  [V.] 

PAN£AS,  PANIAS,  or  PANEIAS  (jlcwtit, 
Jltanis,  tlcvfub,  HiarocL  p.  716),  more  usually 
called  either  Caesabkia  Pahsas  (Kauriptta  Ua- 
ftis.  or  Haridt,  Joseph.  AiU.  xriii.  2.  §  3.  B.  Jvd. 
u.  9..  §  1;  Ptol.  T.  15.  §  SI ;  Plin.  t.  15.  a.  15; 
Soaom.  T.  81;  on  coins,  K.  bth  naytlf  and  wplii 
nartiy;  in  Steph.  B.  inoorrectly  rp6t  rp  IXarftiili) 
or  Caesabbia  Phiupfi  (K.  4  *i\imv,  Matth.jyi. 
13;  Mark,  viiL  27;  Joeeph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4,  B.  J. 
iii.  8.  §  7,  2.  §  1 ;  Enseb.  S.  E.  vii.  17),  a  city  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Hier- 
odes  (22.  ce.)  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  npon 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Panium,  one  at  the  branches  of  Lebanon.  Mt 
Panium  contained  a  can  sacred  to  Pan,  whence  it 
derired  its  name.  (Philostorg.  vii.  7.)  At  this 
spot  Herod  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  Angnstns. 
(Joseph.  A«L  XT.  10.  §  3,  S.  J.  L  SI.  §  3.)  Paneas 
was  supposed  by  many  to  haf*  been  the  town  of 
Laish,  afierwanla  called  Dan;  but  Ensebius  and 
Jerome  stats  that  they  were  separate  cities,  distant 
4  miles  fixxn  each  other.  (Belaud,  Palaettma, 
p.  918,  seq.)  Fanaas  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  the 
Tetiarch,  who  called  it  Caesareia  in  honour  of  the 
Boman  emperor,  and  gave  it  the  sntname  of  Philippi 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Caesareia  in  Pales- 
tine. (Joeeph.  AnL  xviii.  S.  §  3,  B.  J.  ii.  9.  §  1.) 
It  was  snbaeqaently  called  Neronias  by  Herod 
Agrippa  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Nero.  (Joseph, 
.int.  xz.  8.  §  4 ;  Coins.)  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  it  was  the  residence  of  the  women 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  bkrad.  (JUatth.  is.  80 ; 
Enseb.  H.  E.  vii.  18;  Soxom.  v.  81 ;  Theuph. 
Chronogr.  41  ;  Phot.  cod.  271.)  Under  the 
Christians  Paneas  became  a  bishopric  It  is  still 
called  BAtu&*,  and  contains  now  only  150  houses. 
On  the  NE.  side  of  the  village  the  river,  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan,  issues  fix>m  a 
spadons  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock.  Around  this 
■onroe  are  many  hewn  stones.  In  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in 
other  parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently 
to  receive  statues.  Each  of  these  niches  had  once 
an  inscription ;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burck- 
Iwrdt,  appears  to  have  been  a  dedication  by  a  priest 
of  Pan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cavern  is 
the  cave  of  Pan  mentioned  above;  and  the  hewn 
stones  anmnd  the  spring  may  have  belonged  perhaps 
to  the  temple  of  Augustus.  This  spring  was  con- 
sidered by  Josephus  to  be  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake 
called  Pbiala,  situated  120  stadia  from  Paneas  to- 
wards Trachonitis  or  the  NE.  Bespecting  this  Uke 
■ea  Vol.  II.  p.  519,  b. 

(Belaud,  Palaaitiiia,  p.  918,  seq.;  Eckhel,  vol  iiL 
p.  339,  seq.;  Bnrckhardt,  Sgria,  p.  37,  seq.;  Bo- 
binson,  Bibl  Ba.  vol.  iii.  p.  347,  seq.) 

PANE'PHYSIS  (Ito-^^wirij,  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  52X 
a  town  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  recent  writers  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy  (Tltai^oaos, 
Cone.  Ephes.  p.  478  ;  Xlari^tvos,  Cassian.  CoUaL 
xi.  3).  It  probably  therefore  bore  another  appel- 
latioo  in  more  aocient  timea.     Mannert  (voL  x. 


PANISSA. 

pt.  2.  pi  580)  believes  it  t>>  have  been  the  dty  of 
Diospolis  in  tlie  Delta ;  and  he  agrees  with  Cham- 
pollion  (JEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  130)  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  Memaldi.  It  stood  between  the 
Tanitic  and  Hendeaian  arms  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
SE.  of  the  Ostitmi  Mendesium.  Ptolemy  (2.  c:) 
says  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  nome,  which  be 
alone  mentions  and  denominates  N^ovr.  Panepfaysis 
may  have  been  either  the  surviving  subnrb  of  a  de- 
cayed Deltaic  town,  cr  one  of  the  hamlets  which 
sprang  up  among  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient 
dty.  [W.  B  D.] 

PANOAEUU,  PAN6AECS  (vt  VUrtyaav  or 
noyyolbv  jpoi,  i  Xliyyaios,  Herod.  T.  16,  vii  112, 
113:  Thucii.  99;  Aeech.  Pen.  494;  Find.  PfUL 
iv.  320;  Eorip.  Riei.  922,978;  Dion  Cass.  zIviL 
35;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  87,  106;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  463;  Lucan,  L  679),  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Uacedonia,  whidi,  onder  the  modem  name 
of  PimM,  stretching  to  the  E.  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Stiymon  at  the  pass  of  Amphipolis,  bounds 
all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  Strymonic  basin 
on  the  S^  and  near  iVdruta  meets  the  ridges 
which  enclose  the  same  basin  on  the  E.  Pangaenm 
produced  gold  as  wdl  as  silver  (Herod,  vii.  112; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106);  and  its  slopes  were  covered 
in  summer  with  the  Boia  eenttfotia.  (Plin.  xxi. 
10;  Theoidi.  H.  P.  fl  6;  Athen.  zv.  p.  688.) 
The  mines  were  chiefly  m  the  hands  of  &e  Th«- 
sians;  the  other  peoples  who,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (I.  &),  worked  Pangaeum,  were  the  Piem  and 
Odomanti,  but  particularly  the  Satrae,  who  bordered 
on  the  mountain.  None  of  their  money  has  reached 
US ;  but  to  the  Pangaean  silver  mines  may  be  traced 
a  hurge  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edonea.  [Edoitssl] 
(Leake,  WorAem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  190, 
212.)  TE  B  J  1 

PANHELLE'NES.  [Graecia,  Vol.  1.  ^  1010.] 

PAMICyNniM  (Wvuiyioy),  a  place  on  the  waU 
era  slope  .of  Mount  Hycale,  in  the  territory  of  Priene, 
containing  the  common  national  unctnary  of  Po- 
sddon,  at  which  the  lonians  held  their  regular 
meetings,  from  which  drcnmstance  the  place  de^ 
rived  its  name.  It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
3  stadia  from  the  sea-coasL  (Strab.  xiv.  f.  639; 
Herod,  i.  141,fblL;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plin.  v.  31;  Pans, 
vii  5.  §  1.)  The  Panioninm  was  properly  speaking 
only  a  grove,  with  such  buildings  as  were  Detessaiy 
to  accommodate  strangers.  Stephanos  B.  is  the  aalj 
writer  who  calls  it  a  town,  and  even  mentions  th« 
Ethnic  deagnation  of  its  dtisens.  The  preparations 
for  the  meeting  and  the  management  of  the  games 
devolved  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Priene.  The 
earlier  travellers  and  geograpbere  looked  for  the  site 
of  the  Panioninm  in  some  place  near  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  TtkaagH;  but  Col.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p. 
260)  observes:  "  The  uninhabitable  anpect  of  the 
rocks  and  forests  of  Uycale,  from  Cape  Trogilium 
to  the  modem  7'<Aaii^2^  is  such  as  to  make  it  im. 
passible  to  fix  npon  any  spot,  dther  on  the  face  or 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  at  which  Panioninm 
can  well  be  supposed  to  have  stood.  TthaiufU,  oo 
the  other  hand,  situated  in  a  delightful  and  well 
watered  valley,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  Pani- 
onian  festival :  and  here  Sir  William  Gell  found,  in 
a  church  on  the  sea-shore,  an  inscription  in  which 
he  distinguished  the  name  of  Panionium  twicer  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  doabt  of 
Tthangli  being  on  the  site  of  Panionium."   [L.S.] 

PANISSA,  a  river  on  the  £.  coast  of  Thnus. 
(Plin.  iT.  1 1.  B.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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PANIUH  (ninor,  Hieronl.  p.  632;  Coast.  Porph. 
(fa  Them.  ii.  I.  p.  47 ;  Snidu,  «.  e.),  a  town  on  the 
raast  of  Thrace,  near  Heracleia;  perhaps  the  modem 
Bauulos.  [T.  H.  D.] 

FA'NNONA  (Vlirvmni),  a  town  in  ^e  interior  of 
Crete,  S.  of  Cnoesas,  retaining  the  name  uf  Panon. 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10.) 

PANNCNIA  (noKTOxio,  PtoL  ii.  1.  §  12  ;  or 
niiuvfa,  Zosim.  ii.  43),  one  of  the  most  important 
prorinces  of  the  Kotnan  empire,  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  its  boundary  in 
the  north  and  east ;  in  the  south  it  bordered  on 
IllTiicnra  and  Moesia,  while  in  the  west  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Noricnm  by  Mount  Cetins,  and  from 
Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps.  The  coontiy  extended 
aJoi^  the  Dannbe  from  Vindobona  (FMina)  to 
Singidnnnm,  and  accordingly  comprised  the  eastern 
portions  of /lufCrui,  CormStia,  Carmola,  the  part  of 
Brmgarji  between  the  Danube  and  Sam,  Stavoma, 
and  portions  of  Croatia  and  Soma.  After  its  subju- 
gation by  the  Romans,  it  was  dirided  into  Pannonia 
Superior  (i^  Sjm  Xlamimla)  and  Pannonia  Inferior 
(4  KiiTM  Xlarmrla),  by  a  straight  line  running  from 
Arabona  in  the  north  to  Serridnm  in  the  south,  so 
that  the  part  west  of  this  line  oonstitnted  Upper 
Pannonia,  and  that  on  the  east  Lower  Pannonia. 
(PtoL  ii.  15.  §  16.)  In  consequence  rf  tJiis  division 
the  whole  country  is  sometimes  called  by  the  plural 
Dame  Pannoniae  (Ilcinwnai,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  1 ; 
Zosim.  ii.  43 ;  Plin.  zxxvii.  1 1.  s.  2).  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  emperor  Galerius  separated  the  district 
of  Lower  Pannonia  between  the  Saab,  Danube,  and 
J9nwe,  and  constituted  it  as  a  separate  proTince 
under  the  name  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  his  wife  who 
bore  the  same  name.  (Anr.  Vict  de  Caet.  40; 
Amm.  Hare.  zvi.  10,  xzriiL  3.)  Bat  as  Lower 
Pannoma  seemed  by  this  measure  to  be  too  much 
reduced,  Constantino  the  Great  added  to  it  a  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  viz.,  the  districts  about  the  Upper 
Zhwx  and  San;  and  Upper  Pannonia  was  henceforth 
called  Pamiania  Prima,  and  Lower  Pannonia,  Pan- 
nonia Secnnda,  (Amm.  Uaic  jet.  8,  xvii.  12.) 
All  these  three  provinces  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Ulyricom.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
Pannonia  Secunda  is  sometimes  also  called  Inter- 
amnia,  Savia,  or  Bipensis.  (Sezt.  Bnf.  Brtt,  11 ; 
NotU.  /ny.)  The  three  provinces  into  which  Pan- 
nonia was  thus  divided  were  governed  by  three  diffe- 
rent officers,  a  praeses  residing  at  Sabaria,  a  consular 
residing  at  Sirmium,  and  a  praefect  who  had  his  seat 
at  Siscia.  The  part  bordering  upon  Germany,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  protectiun,  had  always  the 
strongest  garrisons,  though  all  Pannonia  m  general 
was  protected  by  numerous  armies,  which  were  gradu- 
ally increased  to  seven  I^ons.  Besides  these  troops 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Vindobona  was  the  strongest 
of  the  thr«s  fleets  maintained  on  the  Dknube. 

Dion  Cassius  (zliz.  36)  mentions  an  unfortunate 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Pannoma  from  "  pannns," 
"urog  or  piece  of  doth,"  referringto  a  peculiar  article 
of  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  though  he  also  states  at 
the  same  time  that  the  natives  called  themselves  Pan- 
iioniana,  whence  it  fidlows  that  the  name  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  pannns.  As  to  the 
identi^  of  the  name  with  that  of  Paeonians  wa  shall 
have  cocaai<8i  to  speak  presently. 

In  ito  physical  conngnnition,  Pannonia  forms  a 
Tast  plain  enclosed  only  in  the  west  and  south 
by  mountains  of  any  considerable  height,  and 
traversed  only  by  hills  of  a  moderate  size,  which 
form  ±e  terminations  of  tlie  Alpiue  chains  in  the 
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west  and  south,  and  are  for  this  reawn  called  bj 
Tacitus  (ffu(.  iL  28)  and  Tibullus  (iv.  1.  109)  ths 
Psnnonian  Alps.  The  separate  parts  of  these  nunifi- 
cstions  of  the  Alps  are  mentioned  under  the  names 
of  Mount  Carvahoas,  Csnus,  Albu  Mohtks, 
CijAI;uius,  and  Alma  or  AuiuB.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers  contain  the 
soarces  of  some  important  rivers,  such  as  the  Dra- 
ws and  Saws,  which  flow  almost  parallel  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Danube.  Only  one 
northern  tribntary  of  the  Dravus  is  mentioned,  viz., 
the  MuRius ;  while  the  Savus  receives  from  the 
south  the  Naufobtds,  Cakcobus,  Coi.apib,  Ob- 
NBus,  Ubfabus,  Valdasus,  and  Dbihus.  Ths 
only  other  important  river  in  the  north-west  is  the 
Arbabo.  The  northern  part  of  Pannonia  contained 
a  great  Uke  called  the  Pbi£o  or  Psiao  (the  Plai- 
tauee),  besides  which  we  may  notice  some  smaller 
hJces,  the  Ui/xabi  Lacgs,  between  the  Save  and  the 
DratK,  near  their  mouth.  The  climate  and  fertility 
of  Pannonia  ore  described  by  the  ancients  in  a  manner 
which  little  corresponds  with  what  is  now  known  of 
those  countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rongb, 
cold,  rugged,  and  not  very  productiTe  country  (Strab. 
viL  p.  317 ;  Dion  Caas.  zliz.  37 ;  Herodian,  i.  6), 
though  later  writers  acknowledge  the  fertility  of  the 
plains.  (Solin.  21 ;  comp.  with  Veil.  Pat.  iL  110.) 
Both  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
recollect  how  much  the  emperors  Probus  and  Ga- 
lerius did  to  promote  the  productiveneas  cf  the 
country  by  rooting  out  the  large  foreste  and  render- 
ing the  districts  occupied  by  them  fit  for  agrieultoiv. 
(Plin.  iii.  28;  Appian,  Ilfyr.  22;  Hygin.  d^  Limit. 
Const  p.  206 ;  Anrel.  de  Cat*.  40.)  Aa  the  forests 
in  those  times  were  probably  much  more  eztensive 
than  at  present,  timber  wss  one  of  ths  princip*! 
articles  of  export  from  Pannonia,  and  great  qnaiv- 
tities  of  it  were  imported  into  Italy.  (Solin.  22.) 
Agriculture  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great  eztent, 
and  was  for  the  meet  part  confined  to  the  rearing  of 
barley  and  oate,  from  which  the  Pannonians  brewed 
a  kind  of  beer,  called  Sabaia  (Dion  Cass.  zliz.  36; 
Amm.  Marc  zzvi.  8),  and  which  formed  the  chief 
articles  of  food  for  the  natives.  Olives  and  vines  do 
not  appear,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  have  grown  at  all 
in  Pannonia,  imtil  the  emperor  Probus  introduced  the 
onltivation  of  the  vine  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Sir- 
mium. (Vopisc  Prob.  I,  18;  Entrop.  iz.  17; 
AureL  Vict,  dg  Cae*.  37.)  Among  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fragrant 
salinnca  is  mentioned  (Plin.  zxi.  20),  and  among 
the  snimala  dogs  excellent  for  the  chase  an  spoken 
of  by  Kemesionus  \Cyneg.  126),  the  cattae  by  Mar- 
tial (xiiL  69),  and  the  charax  or  black-cock  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  398).  The  rivers  mnst  have  pro- 
vided the  inhabitante  with  abandonee  of  fish.  The 
andente  do  not  speak  of  any  metals  found  in  Pannonia, 
either  because  the  mines  were  not  worked,  or  be- 
cause the  metals  imparted  from  Pannonia  were 
vaguely  said  to  come  from  Noricnm,  where  mining 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  (Pannonii,  neuvdnoi, 
Tlirrovn,  or  Tlalorts)  were  a  very  numerous  race, 
which,  in  the  war  against  the  Bomans,  could  send 
100,000  armed  men  into  the  field.  (Appian,  lUfr, 
22.)  Appian  ({.  c.  14)  states  that  the  Bomans 
regarded  them  as  belonging  to  lllyricnm.  Some 
have  inferred  from  this  that  ths  great  body  of  the 
people  were  Illyrians ;  and  some  tribes,  such  as  the 

IFyruatae,  Mazani,  and  Daesitiatae,  are  actually  de- 
sr-ribed  by  some  as  Uljrian  and  by  otben  as  Fan- 
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Dooian  tribal.  The  fact  that  moat  Graak  writan 
called  Uiem  Paaoniaoa,  and  that  Taeitiu((rarm.43) 
apeaka  of  the  Pannonian  language  aa  difnnnt  from 
that  of  the  German  tribes,  aeenu  to  favonr  the  tup- 
positiuo  that  ihej  ware  a  branch  of  the  Thradan 
Paeooians,  who  had  graduallj  apread  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danabe  and  tlia  oonfinea  of  Italy.  It  mnat 
howerer  be  obeemd  that  Dion  Caaaius  (xlix.  36), 
who  knew  the  people  well,  denies  that  thej  wen 
Faeonians.  There  can,  howerer,  be  no  doabt  that 
*  Celtic  tribes  also  existed  in  the  coontrj,  and  in  the 
earl/  part  of  the  Bonan  empire  Boman  dviliiation 
and  the  Latin  kngnage  bad  made  conaiderable 
pngnaa.  Tbejr  an  deaoibed  aa  a  brave  and  war- 
like peopla,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romaini  be- 
came ««v)n«intjH  with  them,  lived  in  a  raj  low 
atate  of  dvilisatioD.and  wen  Botorioos  for  cmeltj  and 
lova  of  bloodshed  (Dion  Case.  I.  e. ;  Appian./Ujfr.  14; 
Strab.  viL  p.  318 ;  Slat.  Sih.  iii.  13),  as  well  aa  for 
faitfaleasDeaa  and  cnnning  (TibnlL  iv.  ].  8).  But 
ainoa  their  subjugation  by  Uie  Bomans,  the  oivilisa- 
tioD  of  the  eoDqueran  produced  oonsiderable  changea 
(VelL  Pat.  ii.  110) ;  and  even  the  religicn  of  the 
Paanoniana  (some  of  their  gods,  such  aa  Latobius, 
Labnrua,  Chartns,  are  mentined  in  inscriptions) 
gave  way  to  that  oiF  the  Bomans,  and  Pannonian  divi- 
nitiea  were  identified  with  Boman  ooea  (Spart  Sever. 
15 ;  Lamprid.  AUx.  7).  The  Bomaniaation  of  the 
country  was  promoted  and  completed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  and  garrisons,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  of  nations,  the  country  was 
completely  Romanised. 

The  fallowing  are  the  principal  tribes  noticed  by 
the  andents  in  Pannooia  ;  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  decidedly  Celtic.  In  Upper  Pannonia 
we  meet  with  the  AzAU,  Crrin,  Bon,  Colb- 

TUUn,   OSKBIATXS,  SsBBETES,    SeRRAPILU,   SaH- 

DRizETES,  Latobici,  and  Vabciani,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Iapodes  or  Iapydbs,  the  CoLAPiAin  and 
ScoRDisci,  though  some  of  theee  latter  may  have 
extended  into  Illyricnm.  In  Lower  Pannooia,  we 
have  the  Asabisci,  Hebcuhiatab,  Andiabtbs, 
lAsn,  Bbbitci,  AjtAamn  (Amahtes),  and  Cob- 
1IDCATE&  Besides  these,  Pliny  (liL  26)  mentions 
the  Abtvates,  Bei/ittbb,  and  Cataki,  of  whom  it 
is  not  known  what  districts  Uiey  inhabited.  Towns 
and  vilUgea  existed  in  the  conntry  m  great  numbers 
even  before  its  conquest  by  the  Bomans  (Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  29 ;  Jomand.  Get.  50)  ;  and  Apfnan's  statement 
(/%r.  22),  that  the  Pannonians  lived  only  in  vil- 
lages and  isolated  fiums,  probably  applies  only  to 
■tome  remote  and  mora  rugged  parts  cf  the  country. 
The  most  important  towns  were  Vihdoboha,  Cab- 

MUMTl'lI,  SCAKBAXTIA,   SaBABIA,   AbBABO,  PaB- 

Toris,  SiaciA,  Aesioiia,  VfAvrosiva ;  and  in 
Ixiwer  Pannonia,  Bbbgetio,  Aqudicum,  Mursia, 
Cibalae,  AcuiHcuit,  Tadbdx DK,  and  SiBiauM. 
The  history  of  Pannonia  previous  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Bomans,  is  little  knowa  We-  learn  from 
Justin  (xxiv.  4,  xxxiL  3,  12)  that  some  Cdtic 
tribes,  probably  remnants  o!  the  hosts  of  Brennni, 
settled  in  the  ooontry.  Most  of  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  kings. 
(Veil.  Pat.  IL  114;  Sezt  Ru£  Brev.  7;  Joraand. 
de  Beg.  Sue.  50.)  The  obacnrity  which  hangs 
over  its  history  b^^ns  *»  be  somewhat  removed  in 
the  time  of  the  triumvirate  at  Rome,  B.C.  85,  when 
Octaviaoos,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  giving 
his  troope  occupation  and  maintaining  them  at  the 
expense  at  othos,  attacked  the  Pannonians,  and  by 
oooqnering  tiM  tmra  of  Siida  broke  the  strngth  <tf 
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the  natian.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36;  Appian,  I^/r. 
13,  22,  fblL)  His  general  Vlbius  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  conntry.  But  not  many 
yean  after  this,  when  a  war  between  Uaroboduos, 
king  of  the  Harcomanni,  and  the  Romans  was  aa  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  the  Pannonians,  together  with 
the  Dalmatians  and  other  Ulyrian  tribes,  rose  in  a 
great  insnrrection  against  their  oppressors,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  bloody  war  of  several  yean'  dn- 
retion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  in  redndng  them, 
and  changing  the  country  into  a  Roman  province, 
A.D.8.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24,  28,  29;  Suet.  Tib.  15, 
20;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  110,  foil.)  Henceforth  a  con- 
sidemble  army  was  kept  in  Pannonia  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  people.  When  the  soldiere  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  .4.ngnstns,  they  broke  out 
in  open  rebellion,  bnt  were  reduced  by  Drusus.  (Tac 
Ann.  i.  15,  foil.  30;  Dion  Csss.  Ivii.  4.)  During 
the  fint  centnry  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province, 
under  the  administration  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  em- 
peror. Respecting  its  divituon  in  the  second  century, 
we  have  already  spoken.  Until  the  time  of  the 
migratioQ  of  nations,  Pannonia  remained  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empin;  many  colonies  and  munidpis 
wen  established  in  the  conntry,  and  fortresses  vera 
built  for  its  protection;  military  roads  also  were 
constructed,  especially  one  along  the  Danabe,  and  a 
second  thnagh  the  central  part  of  the  conntry  from 
Vindobona  to  Sirmium.  The  Romans  did  indeed 
much  to  civilise  the  Pannoiiisns,  bnt  they  at  the 
same  time  derived  great  benefits  from  them;  the 
military  valour  of  the  natives  was  of  great  service 
to  them,  and  farmed  always  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Boman  legions.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  lost  to  the  Romans 
in  consequence  of  the  conqnests  made  by  the  Hums, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Theodoeius  IL  was  obliged 
formally  to  cede  Pannonia.  (Prise.  Exe.  de  Leg. 
pi  37,  ed.  Paris.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  the  Hans  by  the  death  of  Attila,  the  country  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Jomand.  Get.  50), 
from  whom  it  passed,  about  A.  D.  500,  into  thoM  of 
the  Longobardi,  who  in  their  turn  had  to  give  it  np 
to  the  Avari  in  a.d.  568. 

The  ancient  authnities  for  the  geography  of  Pan- 
nonia are  Ptolemy  (ii.  15  aud  16),  Pliny  (IL  28), 
Strabo  fiT.  p^  206,  foil,  ▼.  p.  213,  foil.,  vu.  p.  313, 
foil.),  IKon  Cassias  (xlix.  34—^8,  Iv.  23,  24), 
Velldns  Paterculos  (ii.  110,  foil.),  Tacitns  {Am,  i. 
16,  foil.),  Appian,  Jonumdes  (Jl.  oc).  Among 
modem  writen  the  following  deserve  to  be  consalted: 
SchSnIeben,  Comibb  aad'jua  et  nma,  and  ArmaltM 
Contiolae  antiguae  et  novae,  Labacus,  1681,  fbl.; 
Katanesich,  Comment.  »  C.  PUnii  Secandi  Pen- 
noniam,  Buda,  1829  ;  Niebohr,  liecL  on  AudeHt 
SiiL  vol.  L  p.  164,  foil.  [L.  &] 

FANOPEUSor  PHANOTEUS  (narmtit,  Hem. 
Strab.  Pans. ;  IXanin),  Hes.  i^.  5tnii.  ix.  p.  424 ; 
Stepfa.  B.  s.  V. ;  Ov.  MeL  iii.  19  ;  Stat  Tlieb.  vii. 
344;  noiwr^cu,  Herod.  viiL  34;  teoKmis,  said 
by  Stnb.,  iz.  p.  423,  to  be  its  name  in  his  time, 
bat  the  form  also  orcun  in  Thuc.  iv.  89  ;  tair&rtia, 
Steph.  B.  <L  e. ;  Phanotea,  Liv.  xxzii.  18 :  Etk. 
naionis,  tworf^i),  an  andent  town  of  Phocia, 
near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  and  an  the  road  from 
Danlis  to  Chaeroneia.  Pansanias  says  that  Paoo- 
peus  was  20  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  and  7  frem 
Danlis  (ix.  4.  §§  1,  7) ;  but  the  Utter  number  is 
obvioosly  a  mistake;  The  rains  at  the  village  of 
Aio  Vkui  (Sryios  EXdiru),  which  an  dearly  tiioes 
of  Panopens,  an  distant  about  80  stadia  baa  Kf- 
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fmnui  (Chaeronua),  bat  as  much  is  27  iitadm 
from  Lhavlia  (Danlis).  Panopeiu  ma  a  Terj  an- 
cient town,  originallj  inhabited  bjr  the  Pble);;ae. 
Schedius,  the  king  of  Fanopens,  and  his  brother, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Phociaus  in  the  Trojan  War. 
(Pans.  z.  4.  §1-)  Panopeua  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  grave  5l  Tityns,  who  was  slain  bj  Apollo  at 
this  place,  because  he  attempted  to  ofier  violence  to 
Leto  on  her  way  to  Delphi  (Horn.  Od.  z.  576 ; 
Pans.  X.  4.  §  5.)  Panopeiu  was  destroyed  by 
Xerkes  (Herod,  viii.  34),  and  again  by  Philip  at 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  War.  (Pans.  z.  3.  §  1.)  It 
was  taken  by  the  Komans  in  b.  c.  198,  on  the  first 
attack  (Liv.  zxziL  1 8 ;  Polyb.  t.  96)  j  and  was 
destroyed  for  the  third  time  in  the  campaign 
between  Sulla  and  Archelans,  the  general  of  Hith- 
ridates.  (Plot.  SM.  16.)  Pansanias  says  that  the 
andent  city  was  7  stadia  in  circuit ;  bat  in  his 
time  the  place  consisted  of  only  a  few  huts,  sitn- 
ated  on  the  side  of  a  torrent.  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  walls  upon  the 
ncky  heights  above  Aio  VlatL  The  masonry  is 
of  different  periods,  as  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  twofold  destruction  of  the  city.  There  are 
no  longer  any  remains  of  the  tomb  of  Tityns,  which, 
according  to  Pauaaniaa,  was  the  third  of  a  stadium 
in  circmnferenoe,  and  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
torrent.  Pansanias  also  mentions  on  the  side  of  the 
Sacred  Way  a  bailding  of  unbaked  bricks,  contiuning 
a  statue  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  intended  either  for  Asclepus  or  Prometheus.  It 
was  believed  by  some  that  Prometheus  made  the 
human  race  out  of  the  sandy-coloured  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  they  still  smelt  like  human 
flesh.  (Dodwell,  Claaical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pi.  207; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  ToL  iL  p.  109 ;  Uhicbs, 
Reum,4c  p.  151.) 

PANOTOLIS  (HiwAroXir,  Dindor.  L  18;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  72;  narSai  it6kit,  Strab.  zvii.  p.  813; 
norit  ir^Aii,  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  sometimes  simply 
Haii6s,  HierocL  p.  731;  It.  Anton,  p.  166:  Eth. 
TicamotJmft),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Aegyp- 
tian  appellative  Cheinmis  or  Chemmo  (Herod,  ii.  91, 
145,  seq.;  Diodor.  I,  c.),  was  a  very  ancient  city  of 
the  Tbebaid,  lat.  26°  40'  N.  [Chxmmis.]  Pano- 
polis  was  dedicated  to  Chem  or  Pan,  one  of  the  fint 
Octad  of  the  Aegyptian  divinities,  or,  according  to  a 
later  theory,  to  the  Panes  and  Satyri  generally  of 
Upper  Aegyp'-  (P'^t-  I:  el  Oiir.  c.  14.)  Ste- 
phanns  of  Byzantium  describes  the  Chem  or  Pan  of 
this  city  as  an  Ithyphallic  god,  the  same  whose 
representation  occun  so  frequently  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes.  His  face  was  himian,  like  that  of 
Ammon;  his  head-dress,  like  that  of  Ammon,  con- 
sisted of  long  straight  feathers,  and  over  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  which  is  lifted  up,  is  suspended  a 
scourge;  the  body,  like  that  of  Amman  also,  in- 
cluding the  left  arm,  is  swathed  in  bandages.  An 
inscription  on  the  Eceseir  road  is  the  ground  for 
suppoaing  that  Chem  and  Pan  were  the  same  deity ; 
and  that  Chemmis  and  Panopolis  wera  respectivdy 
the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  names  for  the  same  city 
u  interred  from  Diodorus  {jL  e.)  Panopolis  stood 
00  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Panopolites.  According  to  Strabo  (2.  c.) 
it  was  inhabited  principally  by  stonemasons  and 
linen-weavers;  and  Agathias  (iv.  p,  133)  says  that 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus  a.  D.  410. 
Although  a  principal  site  of  Panic  worship,  Panopolis 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Perseus.  From  He- 
rodotus (vi.  53)  we  know  that  the  Dorian  chieftains 
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deduced  their  origin  from  Peraeos  through  Aegypt 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  native  Aegyptian 
gods  was  represented  by  Perseus.  From  the  root  of 
the  word — TlffBtt,  to  bum — it  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  is  the  same  with  the  fire-god  Hepbaistoe  or 
Phtah.  The  Panopolite  temple  of  Pereens  was  rec- 
tangular, and  sunounded  by  a  wall  aronnd  which 
was  a  plantatiou  of  palm-trees.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  enclosure  were  two  lofty  gateways  of  stone,  and 
upon  these  were  placed  colossal  statues  in  human 
form.  Within  the  adytum  was  a  statue  of  Perseus, 
and  there  also  was  laid  up  his  sandal,  two  cubits  long. 
The  priests  of  Panopolis  asserted  that  Perseus  occa- 
sionally visited  bis  temple,  and  that  his  epiphanies 
were  idways  the  omens  of  an  abtmdant  harvest  to 
Aegypt.  The  sandals  of  Perseus  are  described  by 
Hesiod  (SaU.  Hen.  220),  and  their  deposition  in 
the  shrine  implied  that,  having  left  his  abode  for  a 
season,  he  was  traversing  the  land  to  bless  it  with 
especial  fertility.  The  modem  name  of  Panopolis  is 
Aihmim,  an  evident  corruption  of  Chemmis.  The 
ruins,  in  respect  of  its  ancient  splendom*,  are  incon- 
siderable^ It  is  probable,  indenl,  that  Panopolis, 
like  Abydos  and  other  of  the  older  cities  of  Upper 
'^%7Pt|  declined  in  prosperity  as  Thebes  rose  to 
metropolitan  importance.  (Champollion,  FEgj/pte, 
vol.  L  p.  267;  Fooooke,  Traveb,  p.  115;  Hinutoli, 
p.  243.)  [W.B.D.] 

PANORMTTS  (Xldnpius :  Elk.  naropiilms, 
Panormitanns:  Palemu>),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  SO  miles  from  its  KW.  extremity,  on  an  ex- 
tensive bay,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Gvlf  of  Pa- 
lermo. The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  derived 
from  the  excellence  of  its  port,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  anchorage  in  its  spacious  bay. 
(Diod.  zxii.  10.)  But  Panormos  was  not  •  Greek 
colony;  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people  in  Sicily.  Hence,  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  island 
compelled  the  Phoenicians  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  its  more  westerly  portion,  Panormus,  together  with 
Motya  and  Solus,  became  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  their  power.  (Thuc  vi.  2.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  the  Phoenician  name  of  Panormus,  though  it  may 
iairly  be  presumed  that  this  Greek  appellation  was 
not  that  used  by  the  colonists  themselves.  It  would 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  name 
was  only  a  translation  of  the  Phoenician  one  ;  bat 
the  Punic  form  of  the  name,  which  is  found  on  ouns, 
is  read  "  Machanath,"  which  signifies  "  a  camp,"  like 
the  Roman  Castra,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  port. 
(Gesenins,  ifonum.  Phoen.  p.  288 ;  Mover's  Pho- 
maer,  vol.  iiL  p.  335.) 

We  have  no  aecoont  of  the  early  history  of  any  of 
these  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily,  or  of  the  process 
by  which  they  were  detached  from  the  dependence 
of  the  mother  coimtry  and  became  dependencies  of 
Carthage;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
took  pUce  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  it  is  certain  that  Car- 
thage already  held  this  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sidlian  colonies  when  we  first  meet  with  the  nariie 
of  Panormus  in  history.  This  is  not  till  B.  c.  480, 
when  the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Ua- 
milcar  landed  there  and  made  it  their  head-qnartets 
before  advancing  against  Himera.  (Diod.  xL  20.) 
From  this  time  it  bore  an  im])ortant  port  in  the  wars 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Scily,  and  seems  to  have 
gradually  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of  their 
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dcminimi  in  the  island.  (Polyb.  i.  38.)  Thns,  it 
is  nMotioned  in  tfa«  irar  of  B.  c.  406  as  one  of  their 
principal  naral  statians  (Diod.  xiii.  88);  and  again 
in  B.  a  397  it  was  one  of  tlie  iSnr  cities  vliicb  n- 
mained  {uthfol  to  tlie  Carthaginians  at  the  time  of 
the  sie^  of  Motya.  (Id.  xiT.  48.)  In  b.  o.  383  it 
is  again  noticed  as  the  head-quarten  of  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  in  the  island  (Id.  ST.  17);  and  it  is  cert«n 
that  it  was  never  taken,  either  by  Dionysina  or  b; 
the  still  more  powerfnl  Agathocles.  Bnt  in  B.  a 
376,  ■Pfrrhns,  after  luTing  snbdiied  all  the  other 
cities  in  Sicily  held  bj  the  Carthaginians,  except 
Lilybaeum  and  Fanonnos,  attacked  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  latter  citj  alsa  (Id.  xxi).  10.  p. 
498.)  It,  howerer,  noon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
cbe  Carthaginians,  who  held  it  at  the  oatbreak  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  B.  c.  264.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
most  important  dtj  of  their  domininns  in  the  island, 
and  generally  made  the  head-qoartera  both  of  their 
armies  and  fleets  ;  bat  was  nerertheless  taken  with 
bat  little  difficnltj  by  the  Soman  consnls  Atilios 
Calatinas  and  Cn.  Conielins  Scipio  in  B.  o.  254. 
(Poljb.  I  ai,  24,  38:  Zooar.  Tiii.  14;  Died.  zziiL 
18  p.  505.)  After  this  it  became  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  naval  statioaa  of  the  Bomans  throoghont  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reason  be- 
came a  point  of  the  atmost  importnnce  for  tlieir  stra- 
tegic operations.  (Diod.  xxiii.  19, 21,  xzIt.  1 ;  Poljb. 
i.  39,  55,  &C.)  It  was  immediate!;  imder  the  walls 
of  Panormos  that  the  Carthaginians  loder  Hssdrnbal 
were  defeated  hj  L.  Caecilius  Hetellns  in  b.  c.  250, 
in  one  of  the  most  decisiTe  battles  of  the  whole  war. 
(Pulyb.  L  40;  Zonar.  viiL  14;  One.  iv.  9.)  It  was 
here  also  thait  the  Bomans  had  to  maintain  a  long- 
oontinned  straggle  with  Hamiloar  Barca,  who  haJd 
seised  on  the  remarkable  isolated  moantain  called 
Ercta,  forming  a  kind  of  nataral  fortress  onlj  aboat 
a  mile  and  a  half  <ian  Panormos  [Ercta],  and 
sDcceeded  in  maintaining  himself  there  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  eSbrts  of  the 
Bomans  to  dislodge  him.  They  were  in  conseqnence 
compelled  to  maintain  an  intrenched  camp  in  front 
of  Panormas,  at  a  distance  of  only  fire  stadia  from 
tlie  foot  of  the  moantain,  throoghont  this  protracted 
contest     (Foljb.  i.  56,  57.) 

After  the  Boman  conqnest  of  Sicily,  Panormas 
becvne  a  mimicipal  town,  bat  enjoyed  a  privileged 
condiiion,  retaining  its  nominal  freedom,  and  immu- 
nity from  the  ordinary  burdens  imposed  on  other 
towns  of  the  province.  (Cic.  Vmr.  iii.  6.)  It  wia 
in  consequence  a  fioarishing  and  populons  town,  and 
the  phue  where  the  ooorta  of  Uw  were  held  for  the 
whole  Borroonding  district.  (Id.  ib.  u.  26,  v.  7.) 
Cicero  notices  it  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  principal 
maritime  and  commercial  cities  of  the  island,  (/i. 
T.  27.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affiun  of  Sicily 
which  seems  to  have  fallowed  tiie  war  with  Sextos 
Pomp«os,  Panormos  lost  its  liberty,  but  received  a 
Boman  colony  (Strsb.  vi.  p.  272),  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  title  of  "  Colonia  Au- 
gusta Panormitanorom."  It  woold  seem  from  Dion 
Cassias  that  it  received  this  colony  in  B.  c.  20;  and 
coins,  as  well  as  the  teetimony  of  Strabo,  prove  in- 
contestably  that  it  became  a  colony  onder  Augostos. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  who  notices  all 
the  other  colonies  founded  by  that  emperor  in 
Sicily,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  Panormas  as  soch, 
and  ninks  it  msiely  a*  an  ordinary  mnnicipal  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Di<m  Cass.  Uv.  7;  Eckhel,  vol 
L  p.  232  ;  Orel],  /luer.  948,  3760.)  It  subse- 
qoently  received  an  accession  of  military  colomst* 
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under  Vespanan,  and  again  under  Hadrian,  (£& 
CtdoH.  p.  2U;  Zampt,  de  Colon,  p.  4ia)  Mo- 
merous  inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  provincial  town  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Biaman  empire  ;  and  its  name  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  (/(m.  AnL  pp.  91, 97; 
Tab.  Peat.;  Castell.  Inter.  SieiL  pp.  26,  37,  Ac.); 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  attain  in  ancient 
times  to  the  predominant  position  which  it  now  en- 
joys. It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  was  the  last  dty  of  the 
ishmd  that  was  wrested  fron  them  by  Belisarins  in 
A.  n.  535.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  5,  8.)  After  this 
it  continued  subject  to  the  Bysantine  empire  till 
835,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  se- 
lected it  as  the  capital  of  their  dcminioos  in  the 
ishind.  It  retained  this  position  under  the  Nonnan 
kings,  and  is  still  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  by  far 
the  most  populons  city  in  the  islaodf  containing 
above  160,000  inhabitants. 

The  situation  of  Palermo  almost  vies  in  beauty 
with  that  of  Maples.  Its  beautifal  bay  afibrds  an 
excellent  roadstead,  from  whence  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name;  and  the  inner  or  proper  harbour, 
though  not  hurze,  is  well  sheltered  and  secoie.  The 
ancient  city  probably  occupied  the  site  immediately 
around  the  port,  but  there  are  no  means  of  tracing 
its  topography,  as  the  ground  is  perfectly  level, 
without  any  natural  featores,  and  all  andent  remains 
have  disappeared,  or  are  covered  by  modem  buildings. 
We  learn  that  it  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
city;  the  former,  as  might  be  supposed,  being  the 
more  recent  of  the  two,  and  thence  called  the  Mew 
City  (4  ria  iri\a).  Each  had  its  separate  en- 
closure of  walls,  so  that  when  the  outer  dty  was 
taken  by  the  Bomans,  the  inner  was  still  able  for 
Home  time  to  withstand  their  efibrts.  (Polyb.  L  38; 
Diod.  xziiL  18.)  The  only  ancient  remains  now 
visible  at  Palermo  are  some  slight  vestiges  of  sn 
amphitheatre  near  the  Boyal  Palace;  but  nmneroos 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  fragments  of  sculptoie  and 
other  objects  of  antiqoity,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  moeeom  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

The  coins  of  Panormos  are  immerons:  tiie  nun 
andent  ones  have  Punic  inscriptions,  and  belong  to 
the  period  when  the  dty  was  subject  to  the  Cartba- 
giniaus,  bat  the  beaoty  of  their  vrorkmanahip  shows 
the  oneqoivocal  influence  of  Greek  art.  The  later 
ooes  (strock  after  the  Boman  conquest,  hot  while 
the  dty  still  enjoyed  nominal  freedom)  have  the 
legend  in  Greek  letten  XIANOPMITAN.  Still  later 
are  thoee  of  the  Boman  colony,  with  Latin  legends. 
On  these,  as  well  as  in  inscriptions,  ths  name  is  fre- 
quently written  Panhormitanorum ;  and  this  ortho- 
graphy, which  is  fband  also  in  ths  beet  MSS.  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  one  in  Bonus 
times.  (Eckhel,  ToL  i.  p.  833;  Zumpt,  adOK.  Verr, 
u.  36.)  [K  H.  B.] 
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PAKOBMUS. 

PAITORMUS  (niyopnos :  Etk  Tiayopittmt). 
1.  A  harboar  of  Acliaia,  15  stadU  E.  of  the  pro- 
moDtoiy  of  Khiatn.  The  bsj  is  now  called  Ttiith 
from  a,  teki&  or  tomb  of  a  Turkish  saint,  which 
fonnerlj  stood  upon  it.  (Fans.  vii.  22.  §  10 ;  Thuc. 
ii.  86 ;  Poljb.  T.  102 ;  PUn.  iv.  S ;  Leake,  Mono, 
ToL  iiL  p.  195.) 

2.  A  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  331,b.] 

3.  A  harbour  in  the  district  Chaonia  in  Epoms, 
ntuated  nearly  midway  between  Oricum  and  On- 
chesmus.  (Ptol.  iii.  H.  §  2.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  a  great  haiboar  in  the  midst  of  the  Ceiaunian 
mountains  (rii.  p.  324.)  It  is  now  called  PaUrimo. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  Fanormus,  the  har- 
bour of  Oricum  (Strab.  Tii.  pu  316),  now  Porlo  Ra- 
gutio.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  3,  79.) 

4.  A  harboar  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia.    [Cb- 

FHALLKIOA.] 

PANOBMUS  (niyofiws).  1.  The  port  of  Epbe- 
pus  formed  bj  the  mouth  of  the  CaTstms,  near 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  (Strab.  zIt.  p.  639 ;  comp.  Lir.  zzxTii. 
10,  full.,  especially  14,  IS;  Efhesus.) 

2.  A  port  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsola  of 
Halicamassus,  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Hyn- 
dus.  (Stafttun.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  272, 273,  276,  foU.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  port  which  Tbucydides  (riii. 
24)  calls  ndrap/tai  rqi  VltK-qaias.  [L.  S.] 

PAKORMU^  a  harbour  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Cheisoneeus,  opposite  to  the  promontoiy  of 
Sigenm.    (Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PANTA'GIAS  (na>TaJt{a(,Thuc.;  ninaxot, 
Ptol.:  Porcari),  a  small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Catania  and 
Syracuse,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  promontory 
of  Sta  Croce.  It  is  alluded  to  both  by  Virgil  and 
Ond,  who  agree  in  distinctly  placing  it  to  the  N.  of 
Hegaia,  between  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Symaethos ;  thus  confirming  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
while  Pliny  inaccuistely  enumerates  it  q/ier  Megara, 
as  if  it  lay  between  that  city  and  Syracuse.  Its 
name  is  noticed  both  by  Silins  Italicns  and  CUndian, 
but  without  any  clue  to  its  position ;  but  the  cha- 
racteristic expreaaon  of  Virgil,  "  vivo  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiae,"  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant 
is  the  one  now  called  the  Pordri,  which  flows 
through  a  deep  rarine  between  calcareous  rocks  at 
its  month,  afMing  a  small  but  secure  harbour  for 
small  Teasels.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  689 ;  Ovid,  Faet.  ir. 
471;  Sit  Ital.  xiv.  231;  Chiudian,  Rapt  Pro*,  ii. 
58;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  9;  Cluver.SiolL 
p.  131.)  It  is  but  a.a!nall  stream  and  eaidly  foidable, 
as  described  by  Slins  Italicus,  bat  when  swollen  by 
winter  rains  becomes  a  formidable  torrent;  whence 
CUudian  calls  it  "  saxa  rotautem :"  but  the  story 
told  by  Serrius  and  Vibius  Sequester  of  its  deriving 
its  name  from  the  noise  caused  by  its  tumultuous 
waten,  is  a  mere  grammatical  Sedan.  (Serr.  ad  Aen, 
J.  «.;  Tib.  Seq.  p.  16.) 

Tbucydides  tells  as  that  Ha  Megarian  colonists 
in  Sicily,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hyblaean 
Megara,  established  themselves  for  a  short  time  at  a 
place  called  Tropins,  above  the  river  Pantagias,  or 
(as  he  writes  it)  Pantacias  (Thuc.  vi.  4).  The  name 
is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  village  and  castle  of  La  Brvca,  on  a 
tongue  of  rock  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  and  river,  is  probably  the  locality  meant. 
(Smyth's  Smly,  p.  159.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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PANTHIALAEI  (nai4iaA(u»,  Herod.  L  129X 
one  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Peisis  mentioned  bj 
Herodotus.  Nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  what 
he  states,  that  they  pursued  husbandry  as  their 
occupation.  t^-l 

PANTI  SINUS  (noirl  KtKns,  Ptol  vii.  4.  f  7X 
a  bay  on  the  N£.  side  of  the  isbnd  of  CegUm.  It 
is  probably  that  which  leads  up  to  TriacomaUe. 
The  name  in  some  editions  is  written  Pari.   [V.] 

PANTICAPAEUM  (novrurdiraiar,  IKuTuro- 
woiov,  Scylax,  Strab.  et  alii;  Xlamutaraia,  Ptol.  iii. 
6.  §  4 :  Eth.  Uanrutcarcufvs,  TlavTUiawtiTiis,  Stepb. 
B.  j;  «.  for  the  latter  we  should  probably  read 
nuTucairatTqt,  as  narrucawaltu  ocean  on  oihus, 
Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  3;  also  naKruca*fi!s,  as  if  from  • 
form  navTurdni,  Steph.  B. ;  Pantlcapensea,  Plin.  n. 
7;  KerttX),  an  important  Greek  city,  situated  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonesns  on  the  western  side  of  the  ' 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Lacus  Maeotis.  (Strab.  til  pi  309;  Appian, 
MUhr.  107.)  Scylax  says  (p.  80^  Buds.)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  30  stadia  from  the  Haeotis, 
which  is  too  short  a  distance;  but  Arrian  {PeripL 
§  29,  p.  20,  Huds.)  more  correctly  makes  the  dis- 
tance 60  stadia  from  Panticapaeum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanaia,  the  Useotis  being  regarded  by  this 
writer  as  a  continuation  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Bos- 
porus as  the  mouth  of  the  httter.  According  to 
Steph.  B.  (<.  r.)  Panticapaeum  derived  its  name 
from  a  river  Panticapcs;  but  this  is  a  mistake  of 
the  learned  Bysantine,  who  appears  to  have  rKol- 
lected  the  river  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  therefore  connected  it  with  the  city  Panti- 
capaeum, which,  however,  does  not  stand  upon  any 
river.  Ammianus  also  erroneously  places  it  on  the 
Hypania  (xxii.  8.  §  26).  According  to  a  tradition 
preserved  by  Stepbanus  («.  c.)  it  was  founded  by  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  who  received  the  district  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Scythian  king  Agaetas ;  but  we 
know  from  history  that  it  was  a  Uilesian  coloof, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  on  this  coast. 
(Strab.  vil  p.  309;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26.)  Ammianus 
Q.  c.)  calls  it  the  mother  of  all  the  Uilesian  towns 
on  the  Bospoms;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  can- 
not be  determined.  BSckh  (inscr.  toL  ii.  pt  91) 
places  it  about  01.  59.  4  (b.  c.  S41),  and  it  must 
certainly  have  been  earlier  than  OL  7S.I  (b.  c 
480),  wliich  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Hiebubr. 
(Kleme  Schr0.  vol.  i.  p.  373.)  The  Greeks  con- 
nected the  name  Panticapaeum  with  the  god  Pan, 
whose  figure,  or  that  of  a  Satyr,  frequently  appears 
on  the  coins  of  ths  city;  but  this  name,  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  river  Panticapes,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Scythian  language,  and  was,  as  in  umilar  cases, 
sdopted  by  the  Greeks  with  an  Hellenic  termination. 

Panticapaeimi  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bosporus  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Diod.  xx.  24),  of  whom 
a  brief  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Vol.  L  p.  422.] 
Accordingly  Panticapaeum  was  frequently  called  Bos- 
porus, though  the  latter  name  was  also  given  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Hence,  when  Demosthenes  says  that 
Theudcsia  was  reckoned  by  many  aa  good  a  harbour 
as  Bosporus,  he  evidently  means  by  the  latter  ths 
capital  and  not  the  kingdom  (iuLept.  p.  467);  and 
accordingly  Pluiy  expressly  says  (iv.  12.  s.  24)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  called  Boajwrns  by  some.  En- 
tropins  (vii.  9)  erroneously  makes  Panticapaeum 
and  Bosporus  two  difierent  cities.  Under  the  By- 
zanUnes  Bospoms  became  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
city  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iiL  7,  B.  Pen.  i.  13,  B. 
Goth.  IT.  5);  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
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Crime*  JTerfe*  ia atill  called  Bospor.  Theold  Dime, 
bowever,  oontinued  in  nn  for  >  long  Ume;  for  in 
the  Italian  charts  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  the 
town  called  Pandioo  or  Pomdico,  u  veil  as  Bospro 
or  Votpro. 

The  walls  of  the  dtj  were  repured  b;  Jnstiniaa 
(Procop.  (fa  Aed{f.  iii.  7.) 

The  site  of  Panticapaenm  is  well  described  by 
Strabo.  "  Panticapaeum,"  be  says,  "  is  a  hill,  20 
stadia  in  circamference,  covered  with  buildings  on 
•Terj  side  :  towards  the  east  it  has  a  harbour  and 
docks   for  30  ships  ;  it  has  also  a  citadel  "  (yii. 

&390).  The  hill  is  now  called  the  Arm-chair  of 
ithridates.  The  modem  town  of  Kerlch  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  great  part  of  it  npoa  allnTial 
■oil,  the  site  of  which  was  probably  covered  by  the  sea 
m  ancient  times  flence  the  bay  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  appears  to  have  advanced  originally  much 
farther  into  the  land  ;  and  there  was  probably  at 
one  time  a  second  port  on  the  sonthemside,  of  which 
there  now  remains  only  a  small  lake,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand.  Foondations  of  ancient 
buildings  and  heaps  of  brick  and  pottery  are  still 
scattered  over  the  hill  of  Mithridates;  bnt  the  most 
remarkable  ancient  Temains  are  the  nnmeroos  tu- 
muli round  Kertch,  in  which  many  valuable  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  a  fiill  ac- 
ooont  is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  these  tnmnli  are  those  of  the 
kings  situated  at  the  mountain  called  Altun-Obo,  or 
the  golden  mountain,  by  the  Tartars.  One  of  the 
tumuli  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  100  feet  high  and 
450  feet  in  diameter,  and  cased  on  its  exterior  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  cubes  of  3  or  4  feet,  pUced 
wittiont  cement  or  mortar.  This  rsmarkable  monu- 
ment has  been  at  all  times  the  subject  of  mysterious 
legends,  bnt  the  entrance  to  it  was  not  discovered 
till  1832.  This  entrance  led  to  a  gallery,  con- 
stmcted  of  layers  of  worked  stone  without  cement, 
60  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  vaulted  chamber,  35  feet  high  and  20  fiaet  in 
diameter,  the  floor  of  which  was  10  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  entrance.  This  chamber,  however,  was 
empty,  though  on  the  ground  was  a  large  square 
stone,  on  which  a  sarcophagns  might  have  rested. 
This  tnmulus  stands  at  a  spot  where  two  branches 
of  a  long  rampart  meet,  which  extends  N.  to  the  Sea 
ofAtof,  and  SK.  to  the  Bospoms  just  above  Nymph- 
aenm.  Jt  was  probably  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Panticapaenm  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  before  the  conquest  of  Nymphaenm 
and  Theudosia.  Within  the  rampart,  150  paces  to 
the  E.,  there  is  another  monnment  of  the  same  kind, 
but  unfinished.  It  consists  of  a  circular  esplanade, 
500  paces  round  and  1 66  in  diameter,  with  an  ex- 
terior covering  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  woiked 
stones,  3  feet  long  and  high,  of  which  there  are 
only  five  layers.  Bnt  the  greatest  discovery  has 
been  at  the  hill,  called  by  the  Tartars  Kvi-Obo,  or 
the  hill  of  cmders,  which  is  mtnated  ontside  of  the 
ancient  rampart,  and  4  miles  from  kertch.  Here 
is  a  tumulus  165  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  some 
soldiers  were  carrying  away  from  it  in  1830  the 
stones  with  which  it  was  covered,  they  accidentally 
opened  a  passage  into  the  interior.  A  vestibule,  6 
feet  sqnare,  led  into  a  tomb  15  feet  long  and  14 
broiid,  which  contained  bones  of  a  king  and  queen, 
golden  and  silver  vases,  and  other  ornaments.  Below 
this  tomb  was  another,  still  richer;  and  from  the 
two  no  less  than  120  pounds'  weight  of  gold  oma- 
BMOts  are  said  to  have  been  extracted.     From  the 
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fimns  of  tha  letters  found  hers,  as  well  as  iiram  other 
cizxsumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  not  Uter  than  the  fourth  oentuy  B.  c. 
(Dubois,  Voyage  autoar  du  Cauccue,  vo^  v.  p.  113, 
seq. ;  Seymour,  Smtia  <m  the  Black  Sai,  ^ 
p.  255,  seq.;  Neumann,  Die  BeUerten  m  Sh/tien- 
lande,  vol  i.  p.  478,  seq.) 


con  OF  paimcAF.aBL'11. 

PANTICAPES  (noFTutitinji),  a  river  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Tanais,  rises  in  a  lake,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  the  K.,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and 
falls  into  the  Boiysthenes.  (Herod,  iv.  18,  19,  47, 
54;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  a  26;  Mela,  iL  1.  §  5.) 
Dionysius  Per.  (314)  says  that  it  rii>es  in  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sa- 
mara ;  bnt  it  cannot  he  identified  with  eertaint/ 
with  any  modem  river.  For  the  various  opinions 
held  on  the  subject,  see  Biihr,  ad  Herod,  iv.  54 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  191.  Stephanus  B.  erro- 
neously states  that  the  town  of  Panticapaeum  stood 
upon  a  river  Panticapes.     [PAJmcAPAJttJM.] 

PANTl'CHIUM  (noKT/x«»'),a  small  coast-town 
of  Bithynia,  to  the  south-east  of  Chalcedon,  on  tha 
coast  of  the  Propontis.  (It.  Ant,  p.  140;  Hieiod. 
p.  571 ;  Tab.  Peul.)  The  place  still  bean  the  name 
of  Pandik  or  PandikhL  [L.  S.] 

PANTOM ATRIUM  (parroiutrptor:  Eth.  Oar- 
Tondrpios;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  a  town  00  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ill  17.  §  7)  between 
Bhitbymna  and  the  promontiny  of  Dium,  but  by 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  20)  more  to  Uie  W.,  between  'Ap- 
temm  and  Amphimalla:  probably  on  the  modem 
C.iWwo.  (Hock,  Creta,L  pp.  18,394.)  [T.H.D.] 

PANYASUS.     [Pai-amscs.] 

PANYSUS  (na«w(ir)'*i,  Ptol.  UL  10.  §  8;  PKn. 
iv.  11.  s.  18),  a  river  of  Moesia  Inferior,  flawing  into 
the  Euxine  at  Odessns  (  Varna).         [T.  H.  D.] 

PAPHLAGCNIA  (naip\aryorta:  Etk.  na^o- 
yiiy),  a  country  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  bor- 
dering in  the  west  on  Bithynia,  in  the  east  on 
Pontus,  and  in  the  south  on  Galatis,  while  the  north 
is  washed  by  the  Euxine.  The  river  Parthenins  in 
the  west  divided  it  from  Bithynia,  the  Halys  in  the 
east  from  Pontus,  and  Mount  Olgassys  in  the  south 
from  Gaktia.  (Hecat,  Fragm.  140;  Scyhu,  p.  S4; 
Strah.  xjL  pp.  544,  563;  Agathem.  ii.  6.)  But  in 
the  case  of  this,  as  of  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  are  somewhat  fluctuating.  Strabo, 
for  example,  when  saying  that  Paphl^onia  also 
bordered  on  Phrygia  in  the  south,  was  most  probably 
thinking  of  those  earlier  times  when  the  Galatians 
had  not  yet  established  themselves  in  Phtygia. 
Pliny  (vi.  2)  again  includes  Amisns  beyond  the 
Halys  in  Paphlagonia,  while  Mela  (i.  19)  regards 
S'mope,  on  the  west  of  the  Halys,  as  a  city  of  Pon- 
tns.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  early  times  the 
Paphlagonians  occupied,  besides  Paphlagonia  proper, 
a  considerable  tract  of  coimtiy  on  the  east  of  the 
Halys,  perhaps  as  &r  ss  Themiscynt  or  e\-en  Cape 
lasnninm  (Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  §   1;  Strab.  zii. 
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p.  548),  and  that  the  Halya  did  not  bsooma  Ilia 
penaanent  boondaiy  antil  the  coiudlidatioiL  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontos.  The  whole  length  of  the  conn- 
try  from  west  to  east  amonnted  to  about  40  geo- 
giaphical  miles,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south 
about  20.  Paphlagonia  was  on  the  whole  a  some- 
what rough  and  moontunous  coaotry,  Monnt  01- 
gaasjs  sending  forth  its  ramifications  to  the  north, 
sometimes  even  as  br  as  the  coast  of  the  Enxine;  but 
the  northern  part  nevertheless  contains  eztenslTe  and 
fertile  pliins.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  6,  folL ;  comp. 
Strab.  zii.  p.  543;  Pococke,  TVoMb,  iii.  p.  138.) 
The  Olgassjs  is  the  chief  moontam  of  Paphlagonia. 
Its  numeroDS  branches  are  not  distinguished  b;  anj 
special  names,  except  the  Scobobas  and  CrroRns. 
Its  most  remarkable  promontories  are  Carahbis 
and  Strias;  its  rirere,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Haljs,  are  but  small  and  have  short  courses,  as  the 
Sesamus,  Ochosbakes,  Evaschus,  Zalbccs,  and 
Ahsias.  The  fertility  was  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  northern  plains  were 
not  iiiferior  in  this  respect  to  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  even  rich  in  olive  plantations 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  546),  but  the  southern,  or  more  mount- 
ainons  parts,  were  rough  and  unproductive,  though 
dbitinguished  for  their  large  forests.  PapUagonian 
horses  were  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  (Horn. 
It  iL  281,  foil.);  the  moles  and  antelopes  (Sopiniits) 
were  likewise  highly  prized.  In  some  parts  sheep, 
breeding  waa  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  chase  was  one  of  the  fiivourite  porsnits  of 
all  the  Paphlagonians.  (Stiab.  xii.  p.  547;  Liv. 
zxzviii.  18.)  Stories  are  rekted  by  the  ancients 
according  to  which  fish  were  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
Paphlagonia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562  ;  Athen.  viiL  p. 
331.)  The  forests  in  the  south  furnished  abundance 
of  timber,  and  the  boxus  of  Mount  Cotyrns  was 
celebrated.  (Theophr.  B.  P.  iii.  15;  Plin.  xvi.  16; 
CatnIL  iv.  13;  VaL  Fhice.  v.  16.)  Of  mineral  pro- 
ducts we  bear  little  except  that  a  kind  of  red  chalk 
was  found  in  abundance. 

'  The  name  Paphlagonia  is  derived  in  the  legends 
from  Paphlagon,  a  son  of  Phineus.  (Eustath.  ad 
Bom.  II.  ii.  851,  ad  Dion.  Per.  787 ;  Steph.  B. 
*. «. ;  Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  i.  7.)  Some  mo- 
dem antiquaiies  have  had  recourse  to  the  Semitic 
languages  to  find  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
the  name ;  bnt  do  certain  results  can  be  obtained. 
An  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  Pylaemenia  (Plin.  vi.  2 ;  Justin,  xxxvii.  4), 
because  the  Paphlagonian  princes  pretended  to  be 
descendants  of  Fylaemenes,  the  leader  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian Heneti  (Hom.  //.  xi.  851)  in  the  Trojan  War, 
after  whom  they  also  called  themselves  Pylaemenes. 
The  Paphlagonians,  who  an  spoken  of  even  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (71  ii.  851,  v.  577,  xiii.  656, 
661),  appear,  like  the  Leocoeyri  on  that  coast,  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  origin,  and  therefora  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Cappadodans. 
(Herod,  i.  72,  ii.  104  ;  PluL  LuctdL  33  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Dimj/i.  Per.  72.)  They  widely  difiered  in  their 
language  and  manners  from  their  Tbracian  and 
Celtic  neighbours.  Their  Uingnage,  of  which  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  552)  enumerates  some  proper  names,  had  to 
soma  extent  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Halys.  Their  armour  consisted 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  helmets  made  of  wickerwork, 
small  shields,  long  spears,  javelins,  and  dwgen. 
(Herod.  viL  73 ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  2.  §  28, 4.  §13.) 
Their  cavalry  was  very  celebrated  on  aocoimt  of 
their  excellent  horses.    (Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  8.) 
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The  Paphlagonians  are  deecribed  by  the  ancients  aa 
a  superstitious,  silly,  and  coarse  people^  though  this 
seems  to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
more  than  to  those  of  the  coasL  (Xenoph.  Anab. 
v.  9.  §  6  ;  Aristoph.  £q.  2,  65,  102,  110;  Lnciao, 
Alex.  9.  foil.)  Besides  the  Paphlagonians  proper 
and  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  coast,  we  hear  of  the 
Heneti  and  Macrones,  concerning  whoee  nationality 
nothing  is  known :  they  may  accordingly  have  been 
subdivisions  of  the  Paphlagonians  themselvea,  or  they 
may  have  been  foreign  immigrants. 

Until  the  time  of  Cn>esus,  the  conntry  was 
governed  by  native  independent  princes,  but  that 
king  made  Paphlagonia  a  part  of  his  emjxrei 
(Herod,  i.  28.)  On  Uie  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrns, 
the  Paphlagonians  were  incorporated  with  the  Persian 
empire,  in  which  they  formed  a  part  of  the  third 
satrapy.  (Herod,  iii.  9a)  But  at  that  gnat  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  satnpi 
found  it  easy  to  assert  their  mdependence  ;  and 
independent  Paphlagonian  kings  an  accordingly 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Xenopbon 
(^Anab.  v.  6.  §  3,  9.  §  2).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  expedition  did  not  touch 
those  northern  parts,  kings  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia  an  still  mentioned.  (Airian,  Anab, 
ii.  4.  §  1 ;  iii.  8.  §  5  ;  Diod.  Sic  xviiL  16.)  But 
this  independence,  though  it  may  have  been  merely 
nominal,  ceased  soon  after,  and  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia  fell  to  the  share  of  Eiuneno.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xviii.  3 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4,  16.)  After  Enmenes' 
death,  it  was  again  governed  by  native  princes, 
until  in  the  end  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  P<aitns  by  Hithridatcs.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot  p.  72, 
ed.  Bekkef ;  Diod.  £clog.  xxzi.  3 :  Justin,  xzxvii.  I ; 
Strab.  xiL  p.  540;  Appian,  Mithrid.  11,  12.)  Mi- 
thridatea,  however,  soon  afterwards  divided  FaphU- 
gonia  with  his  neighbonr  Nicomedes,  who  made  hia 
son,  under  the  name  of  Palaemenes,  king  of  Paphla- 
gonia. (Justin,  xxxvii  3,  4.)  After  the  conquest 
of  Hithridites,  the  Bomans  united  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Paphlagonia  with  Bithynia,  bat  the  in- 
terior was  again  governed  by  native  princes  (Strab. 
I  c ;  Api»an,  B.  C.  ii.  71 ;  Pint.  Pomp.  73) ;  and 
when  their  race  became  extinct,  the  Bomans  incor- 
porated  the  whole  with  their  empire,  and  thence- 
forth Paphlagonia  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Galatia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  288,  xiL  pp.  541,  563.) 
In  the  new  divisioD  of- the  empire  in  the  finrth 
centnry,  PaphUgonia  became  a  separate  province, 
<mly  the  easternmost  part  being  cut  off  and  added 
to  Pontus.  (HierocL  pp.  695, 701.)  The  principal 
coast  towns  wen  Aiu^TRis,  Ertthihi,  Ckuhha, 
Cttokub,  AxeiAi.08,  Abobitichos,  Cncoug, 
Stefkahb,  Potaxi,  Abuenk,  Scnopk,  and  Ca- 
BVBA.  The  whole  of  the  int^ior  of  the  country 
was  divided,  according  to  Strabo,  into  nine  districts, 
viz.  Blaene,  Domanetis,  Pimolisene,  Cimiatene,  Ti- 
monitis,  Gezatorigus,  Marmolitis,  Sanisene,  and  Po- 
tamia.  The  interior  oontained  only  few  towns,  such 
as  Pompeiopolis,  Gangra,  and  some  numntain  for- 
tresses. [L.S.] 

PAPHUS  (PtoL  viiL  SO.  §  3,  &&:  JEtk.  and 
Adj.  nd^iioi,  Paphins,  and  Paphiacns),  the  name  of 
two  towns  seated  on  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  coast 
of  Cyprus,  viz.,  Old  Paphoe  (Jli)pas  iraX«d,  Ptdl, 
V.  14.  §  1 ;  or,  in  one  word,  IlaAedira^s,  Strab. 
xiv.  p;  683;  Pabepaphce,  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  85)  and 
New  Paphos  (nd^oi  Via.,  Ptol.  I.  c;  Nea  Paphoa, 
Plin.  2.  c.).  The  luune  of  Paphos,  without  any  ad- 
junct,  is  used  by  poets  and  by  writera  of  piue  to 
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danolt  both  Old  and  Nmr  Paphos,  bat  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  proa*  writers  it  oommonly  means 
Kew  Psphos,  whilst  in  the  poets,  on  the  contrary,— 
for  whom  the  name  of  Palaepaphos  wonld  hare  been 
Tmwieldy,— ~it  generally  signifies  Old  Papkoi,  the 
more  pecnliar  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  In 
inscriptions,  also,  both  towns  sre  called  nd^t. 
This  indisriiminata  use  is  sometimes  pndnctive  rf 
■mbigaity,  especially  in  the  Latin  prose  authors. 

Old  Paphoa,  now  KuUa  or  Konnklia  (Engel, 
Kgpnt,  voL  L  p.  1S5),  was  said  to  have  been 
foonded  by  Cinyras,  the  bther  of  Adonis  (Apollod. 
iii.  14);  thongh  according  to  another  legend  pre- 
■erred  by  Strabo  (zL  p.  505), — whose  text,  howerer, 
varies, — it  was  fonnded  by  the  Amazons.  It  was 
Mated  on  an  enuneoce  ("celaa  Paphos,*  Virg.^eii.z. 
61),  at  the  distance  of  aboat  10  stadia,  or  1^  mile, 
from  the  sea,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a  roadstead. 
it  was  not  far  diatant  from  the  promontory  of  Ze- 
phyrinm  (Strab.  zir.  p  683)  and  the  month  of  the 
httle  river  Boeams.  (Hesych.  t.  v.  B<iicapot.)  The 
fable  tan  that  Venus  had  landed  there  when  she  rose 
fVom  oot  the  sea.  (Tac  Biit.  ii.  8;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Lncan,  viii.  456.)  According  to  Paosaniss  (i.  14), 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Paphoa  from  Assyria; 
but  it  is  mnch  more  probable  that  it  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  [Phokkicu.]  It  had  been  very 
anciently  established,  and  before  the  time  rf  Homer, 
as  the  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphoa  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  362).  Here  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  centred,  not  for  Cypma  alone, 
bnt  for  the  whole  earth.  The  Cinyradae,  or  de- 
scendants of  Cinyras, — Greek  by  name,  bnt  of  Phoe- 
nician origin, — were  the  chief  priests.  Their  power 
and  anthority  wen  very  great;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  controlled 
by  a  senate  and  an  amembly  of  the  people.  Then  was 
iJso  an  oracle  here.  (Engel,i.p  483.)  Few  cities  have 
ever  been  so  much  snng  and  glorified  by  the  poets. 
(Cf.  Aesch.  Sappl.  525;  Virg.  Atn.  L  415;  Hor. 
Od.  i.  19,  30,  iii.  26;  Sut.5tb.  'i.2.  101;  Aristoph. 
lytU.  833,  &C.  &c)  The  remains  of  the  vast  tem- 
ple of  Aj^rodite  are  still  discernible,  its  drcnmfe- 
rence  being  marked  by  hnge  foundation  walls.  After 
its  overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespauan,  on  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  well 
as  on  earlier  and  later  ones,  and  especially  in  the 
most  perfect  style  on  those  of  SepUmius  Sevems. 
(Engel,  voL  i.  p.  130.)  From  these  representations, 
and  fhnn  the  existing  remains,  Hetscb,  an  architect 
of  Copenhagen,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  building. 
(Mailer's  Arch&oL  §  239,  -g.  261 ;  Eckhel,  vd.  iii. 
p.  86.) 

New  Paphoa,  now  Baffei,  was  seated  on  the  sea, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed a  good  harbour.  It  lay  about  60  stadia,  or 
betweoi  7  and  8  miles  NW.  of  the  ancient  dty. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  the  Arcadians  at  the 
sie^  of  Troy  (Hom.  IL  ii.  609),  who,  after  the 
the  capture  of  that  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm, 
which  separated  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus.  (Pans.  viii.  5.  §  3.)  We  find  Agapenor 
mentioned  as  king  of  the  Paphians  in  a  Greek  dis- 
tich preserved  in  the  Atialeeta  (i.  p  181,  Brunk); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  alludes  to  an  Arcadian 
colony  in  Cyprus.  Like  its  ancient  namesake,  Nes 
Paphos  was  also  distinguished  for  the  worehip  of 
Venus,  and  contuned  several  magnificent  temples 
dedicated  to  that  goddees.  Tet  in  this  respect  the 
old  city  seems  to  have  always  retamed  the  pre- 
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eminence;  and  Strabo  tells  us,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore cited,  that  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Nea 
Paphos  was  anntially  crowded  with  male  and  female 
votaries  resorting  to  the  more  ancient  ahrine,  and 
coming  not  only  from  the  latter  place  itself,  bat 
also  firom  the  other  towns  of  Cypros.  When  Seneca 
says  (^.  Q.  vi.  26,  £p.  91)  that  Paphos  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  the  towns  he  refers.  Dion  Cassias 
(liv.  23)  nUoes  that  it  vras  restored  by  Aajnutus, 
and  caUed  Augusta  in  his  honour;  but  thongh 
this  name  has  been  preaerved  in  inscriptions,  it 
never  supphmted  the  ancient  one  in  popular  osei 
Paphoa  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle* 
(ziii.  6)  as  having  been  visited  by  St.  Paul,  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  cf  the  Roman 
governor.  Tacitus  (^u(.  iL  2,  3)  leoords  a  visit  of 
the  youthful  Titos  to  Paphoa  brfore  he  acceded  to 
the  empire,  who  inquired  with  mnch  cariosity  into 
its  history  and  antiquities.  (Cf.  Snet.  7%  c.  5.) 
Under  this  name  the  historian  doubtless  included  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  more  modem  city :  and  among 
other  traits  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  he  records, 
with  something  like  surprise,  that  the  only  image  of 
the  gc/ddeas  was  a  pyramidal  stone, — a  relic,  doubt- 
less of  Phoenician  origm.  There  are  still  considerabls 
ruins  of  New  Paphos  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea; 
among  which  are  particularly  remarkable  the  re- 
mains of  three  temples  which  had  been  erected  on 
artificial  eminences.  (Engel,  Ki/pns,  2  vols.  Berlin, 
1841.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAPIBA  or  PAPTRA,  a  town  in  the  west  of 
Galatia,  on  the  road  between  Ancvra  and  Pessinua. 
(/(.>liK.  p.  201.)  ■  [L.S.] 

PAPLISCA,  a  town  of  the  Libami  (Geeg.  Kav. 
iv.  16),  which  has  been  identified  with  JablaniUz 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  S.  of  the  island  of  ^ria. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaem,  p.  225.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPPA  (niiinra),  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Piaidia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  §  12;  HierocL  p.  672;  CanciL 
Nic  pp.  358, 575.) 

PAPPUA  HONS  (noinro^  Prooop.  B.  V.  ii. 
4, 7),  the  inaccessible  mountain  country  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  where  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  com- 
pleted by  Belisarius,  in  the  spring  of  a.  D.  634,  and 
where  Gelimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings,  wm 
taken.  (Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  toL  viii.  p.  248; 
Gibbon,  c.  xii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPRE'MIS  (nirpiiius,  Hert)d.  iL  S9,  71X  m 
mentioned  by  Herodotos  alone,  and  appears  to  hava 
been  seated  in  the  western  parts  of  Lower  A^ypt, 
Mannert  (x.  pt  i.  pp.  517 — 519),  without  very  good 
grounds  for  his  supposition,  believes  it  to  hsvs  been 
another  name  for  Xois.  (Comp.  ChampoU.  tK^ypte, 
vd.  it  p.  213.)  Papremis  was  the  capital  of  • 
noDM  called  Papremites  (Herod,  ib.  165).  one  of  the 
districts  assigned  to  the  Hermotybian  division  of 
the  Aegyptian  army.  A  deity  corresponding  in  his 
attributes  to  the  Greek  Ares  was  worshipped  in  this 
nome;  and  the  river-horse  was  sacred  to  him.  His 
festivals  were  of  a  sanguinary  character,  in  which 
opposite  parties  of  priests  contended  with  staves,  and 
inflicted  on  one  another  sometimes  death,  and  nsnally 
serious  wounds.  Now  the  river-horse  wss  among 
the  emblems  of  Typhon,  the  destroying  principle; 
and  the  festivals  of  the  Papremite  deity  savoored  of 
violence  and  destruction.  He  may  accordingly  have 
been  one  of  the  forms  of  Typhon,  whose  worship  waa 
widely  spread  over  tlie  Delta.  There  is  indeed  an 
Aegyptian  god  named  Rmpo  (Wilkinson,  M.  ^  C. 
pL  69,  70),  whose  attributes  answer  to  those  of 
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Am.  uid  who  may,  accordingly,  have  been  the 
abject  of  Papremita  wonhipt  In  the  Pafremite 
mime  a'battle  was  ibnght  between  the  Persians  and 
AegypUans,  in  which  the  (atrap  Achaemenes  waa 
defeated  bf  Inama,  king  of  Lower  Aegypt,  b.  c. 
460.  (Herod,  lii.  13,  comp.  viL  7;  Cteeiaa,  Exoerpt, 
Pertic  &  32:  Thac  L  104, 109.)  It  is  uieleaa  to 
apecalate  which  of  the  various  mounds  of  rains  in  the 
Delta  oorer  the  site  of  a  town  whoae  exact  situation 
cannot  be  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.j 

PARACANDA.  ['Habacaitda.] 
PAKACHELOITIS.  [Aetoua,  p.  63,  a.  ] 
PAKACHOATBAS  («  UapaxoiiBpat,  PtoL  vL  2. 
C  3,  4.  §  1),  the  great  soutli-eastern  chain  of  the 
Taurus,  which  nnder  various  names  extended  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  prorince  of  Ferds  The  por- 
tion so  called  appears  to  have  been  the  central  part 
between  the  mountains  of  Media  Atropntene  on  the. 
N.  and  thoae  of  Persis  on  the  S.  Of  diis  portion  M. 
Orontea  (now  Ebeeml)  was  the  most  considerable. 
Ancient  geographers  are  not  clear  as  to'  the  extent 
to  which  the  local  names  prevailed.  Thns  Strabo 
evidently  places  the  Parachoatbns  6r  to  the  M., 
and  seems  to  have  ooosidered  it  a  prolongation  of 
the  Anti-Tanrns  in  the  direction  of  N.  Media  and 
Hyrania  (xL  pp.  511,  514,  522).  Ptolemy  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a  coutionation  towards  the  S. 
of  the  portion  of  the  Anti-Tanrns  which  was  called 
H.  Josonins.  [V.] 

PARADA,  a  town  m  Africa  Propria,  on  the  road 
fivm  Thapsus  to  TJtica.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  87.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  town  of  tapi, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xviL  Pl  831).  Mannert  (x.  2. 
p.  374)  places  it  on  JKoimt  Zomm.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PARAEBA'SItJM.  [Mkoalopous,  p.  810,  b.] 
PARAEPAPHITIS  (nivaiirB<(>?Tii),  a  district 
of  ancient  Carmania  Deserts  (now  Kirmin)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  12).  [V.] 

PARAETACE'NE  (noparraJCT^),  a  district  of 
ancient  Persis  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  its 
M.  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Media  Magna,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  in  part  belonged.  The  name  is 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotns,  who  calls  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Medians  Paiaetaceni  (L  101).  The 
■ame  district  comprehended  what  are  now  called  the 
BalAtgari  mountains  and  tribes.  The  whole  conn- 
try  was  rugged  and  monntsinona  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p^  522,  XV.  pi  723;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited,  like  the  adjacent 
province  of  Coasaea,  by  wild  and  robber  tribes  (xvi. 
p.  744).  The  inhabitants  were  called  Paraetsceni 
(Herod.  L  e.;  Strab.  (.  e.  zv.  p.  732)  or  Faraetaca* 
(Strab.  zv.  p.  736;  Arrian,  iiL  19).  There  haa 
been  considerable  discnasion  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  name.  The  best  determination  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  derived  from  a  Persian  word,  Pufuta, 
(ignifying  mountain;  and  this  agun  from  the  San- 
scrit Patvata.  It  will  be  obeerved  that  while  Hero- 
dotus gives  the  Paraetsceni  a  Median  origin  (jL  c), 
and  Stephanna  B.  calls  Faraetaca  a  Median  town, 
Strabo  gives  one  portion  of  the  district  so  named  to 
the  Assyrian  province  of  Apolloniatis  or  Sittaoene 
(xvL  f.  736).  There  were,  however,  other  places  rf 
the  mne  name  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
Median  or  Persian  province.  Thns,  one  is  mentioned 
between  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  between  the  Oxns 
and  Jazartes (Arrian, iv. 21;  Curt.viii.  14.  17),aiad 
another  between  Drangiana  and  Arachona.  (laid. 
Char.  p.  8.)  In  India,  too,  we  find  the  Paryeti 
Hontea,  one  of  the  ontlying  spun  of  the  sUll  greatar 
chain  df  the  Pan>;ainisus  (or  Hmii  KMl).    (Laa- 
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sen,  in  Ersch  and  Grfiber,  Snegd.  s.  e.  Paneta- 
eau.)  [V.] 

PARAETCKIUM  (napmrinoy,  Scyl.  p.  44; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  799 ;  Pomp.  Mek,  L  8.  §  2;  Plin.  v 
5;  Ptol.  iv.  S.  §  4;  Steph.  B.;  Itm.  Anton.;  Hiero- 
cles),  a  town  of  Marmarica,  which  was  also  called 
AwoxiA.  (^Ammyla,  Strab.  I.  c.)  Its  celebrity 
waa  owing  to  its  spadoos  harbour,  extending  to  40 
stadia  (Srsb.  I.  c;  comp.  Diod.  L  31),  bat  which 
appears  to  have  been  difficult  to  m^e.  (Lucian, 
tbiomodo  hittoria  tit  conienbenda,  62.)  Parae. 
toninm  was  1300  stadia  (Strab.  {.  c;  1550  stadia, 
Siadiam.  §  19)  from  Alezandreia.  From  this 
point  Alexander,  B.  c.  332,  set  oat  to  visit  the 
oracle  of  Aramon.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  When 
the  "  world's  debate '  was  decided  at  Actinm,  An- 
tonins  stopped  at  Paraetoninm,  where  some  Soman 
troops  were  stationed  imder  Pinarios  fur  the  defence 
of  Aegypt  (Pint  Anton.  70;  Flor.  iv.  11.)  The 
name  occurs  in  Latin  poetry.  (Ovid,  Mot.  ix.  772, 
Amont,  ii.  13.  7;  Lacan.  iiL  295.)  Justinian  for- 
tified it  aa  a  frontier  fortress  to  protect  Aegypt  from 
attacks  on  the  W.  ( Prooop. deAed.-n.i.)  An  imperial 
coin  of  the  elder  Faustina  haa  been  assigned  to  this 
place,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  (Eckhel,  voL  iv. 
p.  116.)  VChen  the  AoiUad  Afy  were  sovereigns 
over  this  district,  the  site,  when  there  were  ancient 
remains,  retained  the  name  of  Baretounj  but  after 
their  expulsion  by  the  pasha  of  Aegypt,  it  was 
called  Benk  Jtanak.  (Padio,  Voyage  dam  la 
Jfarmarigru,  p.  28.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARAGON  SINUS  (na^MEyw  K6Kwat,  Ptol.  vi. 
8.  §  7;  Marcian,  o.  28.  ed.  MUller),  a  golf  on  the 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  a  little  way  b^ond  the  Fran. 
Carpella  (now  Cape  Bombaredt'),  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. Marcian  states  that  it  waa  of  considerable 
size,  and  extended  as  lb  aa  the  promontory  called 
Alambater  (now  Sit  Gvadel)  and  the  island  of 
Liba  or  Ziba.  It  appean  to  have  been  in  that  part 
of  Gedroaia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyopha^; 
it  is  not,  however,  noticed  in  Nesrchus's  voyage.  [V.] 

PARALAIS  (nofxiAaij),  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  and, 
aa  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  situated  near  a  lake. 
(Ftol.  V.  6.  §  16.)  There  are  otnns  bearing  the  in- 
Bcriplion  "Jul.  Ang.  Col.  Parkis"  (Eckhel,  vol  iii. 
p.  33.  foil.),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place 
was  made  a  Roman  colony.  But  as  the  town  and 
ita  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  haa  been  supposed  that  the  coins  are 
either  forged  or  have  been  incorrectly  read.      [L.S.] 

PARAXIA,  or  PA'RALUS.   [Attica,  p.  322.1 

rXRAtlk,  PARA'XIA  [Cbaixodicb,  VoL  L 
p.  598,  a.] 

PARAMBOLE  (Paramvole,  /(an.  Bierot.  p.  568  ; 
Parembole,  Acta  S.  Alex.  Weasel,  p.  668),  a  town 
of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Hebros,  still  called  Parem- 
bolii,  aooording  to  Palma.  [T.  H.  D.j 

PARAPIO'TAE  (nufKnruvrai),  an  Indian  tribe 
mentiraied  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  I.  §  65),  and  placed  by 
him  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindius  M.  (  Vmdhya  Mt.) 
along  the  banks  of  the  Namadus  (Nerbudday, 
Lassen,  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  India,  places  them 
along  the  npper  sonroes  of  the  same  river.     [  V.] 

PARAPOTA'Mn  (napawiTTituoi,  Stnb.  Paua. ; 
nofKiiroTa/ila,  Steph.  B.  t.v.:  £A.  naprntardittat), 
a  town  of  Phocia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephisana 
(whence  its  name),  and  near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
Its  position  is  described  in  s  passage  of  Theopompns, 
preserved  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  it  stood  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia  &om  Chaerooeia,  in  the  en- 
trance from  Boeotia  into  Phocia,  on  a  height  of 
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madante  dtvatijn,  ntoated  betwaan  Psnunns  and 
HoQnt  Hedjlium;  ho  adda  that  theaa  two  moiui- 
taina  were  separated  {ram  each  other  bj  an  interral 
of  5  stadia,  through  which  the  Cephianu  flowed. 
(Stnb.  ix.  Pl  424.)  Farapotamii  was  destiojwl  by 
Xerxes  (Herod.  viiL  33),  and  again  a  second  time 
ij  Philip  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  Sacred  War. 
(Pans.  X.  3.  §  1.)  It  was  never  rebuilL  Plataicb 
in  his  life  of  Sulla  (c  16)  speaks  of  the  acropolis  of 
the  deserted  city,  which  he  describes  as  a  stonjr 
height  sommnded  with  a  precipice  and  separated 
from  Mt.  Hed;liam  onljr  bj  the  rirer  Assos. 
(Leake,  ffortitrn  Grteee,  toL  ii.  pp.  97,  195.) 

PARASO'PIAS  (nafMurwfiu),  a  town  of  Thes- 
aalj  in  the  district  Oetaea.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  434.) 

PARAVAEI  (tlapaiaioi,  Thnc  ii.  80;  Shianns, 
up.  St^k.  B.  I.  v.),  an  Epirot  tribe,  whoee  territories, 
conterminoos  with  those  of  the  Orestae,  were  sitnated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aons  (  Fiijini),  from  which  they 
took  their  name.  In  the  third  jear  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  a  bodj  of  them,  nnder  their  chief  Oroedos, 
joined  Cnemos  (Thac  {.c).  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander. Arrian  (^Anab.  i.  7),  describing  the  roote  of 
Alexander  from  Elimiotis  (Creeena  and  Tjertmbi") 
to  Pelinnaeom  in  Thessaljr,  which  stood  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  Trikhala,  remarks  that  Alexander  passed  \ij 
the  highlands  of  JE'srsTaea, — Ldzari  and  SmiUka, 
with  the  adjacent  monntains. 

The  seat  of  this  tribe  most  be  oonfined  to  the 
TallejB  of  the  main  or  E.  branch  of  the  Aoos,  and 
the  mountains  in  which  that  liTer  originates,  ex- 
tending from  the  Aoi  Stena  or  jniiiira,  as  far  S.  as 
the  borders  of  Tymphaaa  and  the  Moloen,  and 
indading  the  centnl  and  fertile  district  of  Komtza, 
with  the  M.  part  of  Zagiri.  (Leake,  Norther* 
<h«eee,Tol.iT.ppill5— 180,195.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PARE'MBOLE  (XlaptiteiKri,  Melet.  Brev.  p. 
188;  Farambole,  It.  Ant.  p.  161;  /(.  Biero*.  p. 
568)  was  a  port  or  castle  (Caatra,  Plin.  T.  9.  s.  10) 
OD  the  borders  of  Aegjpt  and  A^thiopia,  and  alter- 
nately attached  to  either  kingdom.  Parembole  waa 
situated  between  Syene  and  Taphis,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nik,  lat.  23°  40*  N.  In  Boman  times  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  sonthem  ex- 
tremity of  die  em[Hre,  and  waa  nsnaliy  occupied  by 
a  legion.  On  the  receesion  of  the  Boman  bonndaiy 
in  Diocletian's  reign,  Parembole  was  handed  OTer  to 
the  Nttbae,  and  waa  frequently  aaeailed  by  the 
Blemmyes  from  the  oppceite  bank  of  the  lirer. 
(Procop.  B.  Peri.  i.  19.)  The  ruins  of  its  temples 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Debot  or  Debou. 
From  the  square  enclosare  of  brick  found  there  it 
would  seem  to  hare  been  a  penal  settlement  for 
criminals  as  well  as  a  regular  station  for  soldiers. 
(Bosellin.  Mon.  del  CuUo,  p.  189.)       [W.  B.  D.] 

FABE'NTIUM  {Ttapirrmr:  Parenco),  a  city  of 
Istria,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  about 
SO  miles  N.  of  PoU.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  27;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  £71 ;  Tab.  FeuL;  Anon.  Bav. 
iv.  31.)  From  the  mention  of  the  name  by  Ste- 
l^ianas  of  Byxantiom  (*.  «.)  it  is  probable  that  it 
existed  as  an  latrian  town  previous  to  the  Boman 
settlement  there.  Pliny  calls  it  an  "  oppidum  cirium 
Bomanorum,"  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  already 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  province, 
though  it  did  nut  then  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  colony. 
But  we  learn  &om  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently 
attuned  this  rank  under  Trajan,  and  bore  the 
titles  of  Colonia  Ulpia  Parentium  (Orell.  Inier. 
73,  3729;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  In  common 
With  the  other  cities  of  Istria,  its  most  flourishing 


PABIUM. 

period  beloogi  to  the  dose  of  the  Western  Em]Nre, 
The  modem  city  of  Parvma  is  a  small  place,  but 
fvtaina  its  epuicopal  see,  which  dates  from  a  vei7 
early  period.  [E.  H .  B] 

PABOYE^AE  (Tbifrrmini),  a  tribe  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (vi.  18.  §  3),  oocuped  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus  (  Hmtti  ATtisA).  Thers 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  lived  along  what  ars 
now  called  the  SoUmdn  Kok,  a  gnat  chain  of  monn- 
tains which  extends  nearly  SW.  bam  CdbtU  parallel 
with  the  Panjib.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  orthography  of  their  name  ;  and  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  real  form  is  Panyetae  or 
Paryetae,  which  is  also  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
name  of  another  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropa- 
misus. Both  probably  derive  their  name  from  the 
Sanscrit  Parvaia,  which  means  mountains.     |^V.] 

PAEI'DION.     [Pakdiok.] 

PARIENNA  (noplnva),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  was  probably  sitiutn]  on 
the  river  Waag,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Barm  or 
Varin.     (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29.)  [L.  a] 

PABIETINUM,  a  town  of  the  CelUberians  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  identified  by  some  with  & 
Cbmaite.  (7<m.  Ant  p.  447).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARIN  (Uapiy,  Isidor.  Man:  ParHi.  c.  17,  ed. 
Hiiller),  a  town  mentioned  by  Isidoma  of  Charaz  in 
Drangiana,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Zarangiana.  It  has 
heen  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  repreaented 
by  the  Modem  Para;  Muller,  however,  thinks  it  is 
the  same  as  Baboua.  [V.] 

PABISI  (nopfiroi,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  17),  a  British 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Abus  {Humbar),  con- 
sequently in  the  Eait  Rietmg  of  Yorlahire.  Their 
chief  town  was  Petuaria  (Jltrovapla,  Ptol.  L  c), 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Praetorinm 
of  the  Itinerary  (pp^  464,  466),  and  whence  there 
was  a  road  through  Eboracum  ( Tork)  to  the  Ro- 
man Wall.  Respecting  the  site  of  Petuaria  tliera 
hare  been  many  conjectures,  and  it  has  been  va- 
riously identified  with  BeverUg,  Bargk,  Aul^, 
&c  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARI'SIL    [LtrTKTiA.] 

PAltlUH  (n<if)u)v:  £(A.  II(if>iav^t),aooast-town 
of  Hysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  of  Priapus, 
in  the  district  called  Adrssteia,  from  an  ancient  town 
which  once  existed  in  it  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  588).  Pliny, 
(v.  40)  is  mistaken  in  slating  that  Homer  applied 
the  name  of  Adraataa  to  Parium,  and  the  only  truth 
that  seems  to  Ue  at  the  bottom  of  his  assertion  is  that 
a  town  Adrasteia  did  at  one  time  exist  between  Pri- 
apus and  Farinm,  and  that  cd  the  destruction  of 
Adrasteia  all  the  building  materials  were  transferred 
to  Parium.  According  to  Stiabo,  Parium  was  a 
oolony  of  Milesians,  Erythraeans,  and  Parians  ;  while 
Pausanias  (ix.  27.  §  I)  calls  it  simply  a  colony  of 
Eiythrae.  According  to  the  common  traditions,  it 
had  received  its  name  from  Parios,  a  son  rf  Jason. 
(Eostath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  v.  135,  ad  Dion.  Per.  517  ; 
Steph.  B.  M.  v.) 

The  harboar  of  Parium  was  larger  and  better 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Friapos  ;  whence  th« 
latter  place  decayed,  while  the  prosperity  of  the  for- 
mer increased.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Parium 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  is  attested  by  coins  and 
inscriptions.  It  contained  an  altar  oonstructed  of  tha 
stones  of  an  oracular  temple  at  Adrasteia  which  had 
been  removed  to  Parium ;  and  this  altar,  the  work  cf 
Hermocreon,  is  described  as  very  remarkable  on  ao- 
coont  of  its  nxe  and  beauty.    Strabo  and  Pliny  (viL 
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S)  RWDtion,  as  a  coriosity,  that  then  existed  »t  f^ 
rium  a  fiimilj  called  the  Ophiogenes  ('Ofurytrtu'), 
tlie  members  of  which,  like  the  Libyan  Psylli,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  core  the  bite  of  a  snake  by  merely 
teaching  the  person  that  bad  been  bitten.  Parinm 
is  also  mcntiomd  in  Herod,  t.  117;  Xenoph.  Anab. 
vii.  2.  §7,3.§16;  Ptol  t.  2.  §  2 ;  AppUn,  ATtiirid: 
76 ;  HeU,  L  19  ;  Polyaen.  ri.  24.  The  present 
town  occapying  the  site  of  Farium  bean  the  name  of 
KantT  or  Kamam,  and  contains  a  few  ancient  re- 
mains. The  walls  fronting  the  sea  still  remain,  and 
are  bnilt  of  large  square  blocks  of  marble,  without 
mortar.  There  are  also  rains  rf  an  aquednct,  reeer- 
Toirs  for  water,  and  the  &llen  architraves  of  a  por- 
tico. The  modem  name  Kamaret  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  some  ancient  sabterraneous  bnildings 
(icofulficu)  which  still  exist  in  the  place.  (\Vslpole, 
Tarheg,  p.  88 ;  Sestlui,  Ntm.  FeL  p.  73.)    [L.  S.] 
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conr  or  rxsnm. 
PARMA  (ndpim:  Eth.  Parmensis:  Parmii),  a 
city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
at  the  distance  of  19  H.  P.  from  Begiam  Lepidnm, 
and  40  from  Placentia.  (/<»>.  Ant.  pi  286.)  It  was 
about  15  miles  distant  from  the  Fadns,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Panna,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name;  and  sboat  6 
miles  fiom  the  more  considerable  Tarns  or  Taro. 
We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boman  colony,  though  it  is  very  pro. 
bable  that  there  already  existed  a  Gaulish  town  or 
village  on  the  spot :  bat  in  B.  a  183,  after  the 
complete  sabjngation  of  the  Boii,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  Bomans  proceeded  to 
(trengthen  their  footing  in  this  pert  of  Gaul  by 
founding  the  colonies  ci  Hatioa  and  Parma,  along 
the  line  of  the  newly  opened  highway,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  two  previously  existing  colonies 
of  Bononia  and  Placentia,  formed  a  contuinons  chain 
of  Bvman  towns,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Vis  Aemilia.  Parma  was  a  "  oolonia  dvimn,"  its 
settlers  retaining  their  privilegee  as  Boman  citizens  ; 
it  received  in  the  first  instance  2000  colonists,  each 
of  whom  obtained  8  jugera  of  land  for  his  allotment. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  We  hear  little  of  Parma  for  some 
time  after  this:  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  ii.a 
176,  as  the  head-qnarten  of  the  proconsul  C.  Clan- 
dius  (Id.  xli.  17);  bnt  appears  to  have  suffered 
little  from  the  wars  with  the  Gaols  and  LIgnrians ; 
and  hence  rose  with  rapidity  to  be  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  town.  But  its  name  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  it  sustained  a  severe  blow,  having  in  B.  o.  43 
taken  a  pmminent  part  in  favour  of  the  senatorial 
party  against  M.  Antony,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  taken  by  that  general,  and  plundered  in  the 
most  tmsparing  manner  by  his  tioope.  (Cic.  ad. 
/'«n.x.33,  xL  13,  a.,  xii.  5,  J%ti.  xiv.  3, 4.)  Cicero 
still  calls  it  on  this  occasion  a  Colonia,  and  there  can 
be  no  doabt  that  it  still  retained  that  rank;  bnt 
under  Aogustns  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  from 
which  it  derived  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta, 
which  we  find  it  bearing  in  mscriptions.  (Grnter, 
Inter,  p.  492.  5  ;  ^nmpt,  d»  Colon,  p.  354.)  Pliny 
alio  s^Ies  it  a  Cokmia,  and  than  leema  no  doubt 


tliat  it  ooniinued  under  the  Boman  Empire  to  be,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  popnlons  snd  flourishing  part  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  iii.  IS.  s.  20 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  216 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
I  46;  Phlegon,  ifacrob.  1.)  But  its  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history:  a  proof  perhaps  of  the 
tiaiiquillity  that  it  enjoyed.  Its  territory  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  which 
according  to  Martial  was  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Apulia.  (Martini,  xiv.  155;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §3.) 
In  A.  D.  377,  a  colony  of  Goths  was  settled  by  order 
of  Gratian  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  districts  (Ammian.  xzzL  9.  §  4), —  a 
prmf  that  they  were  already  sofiMng  ima  a  decay' 
of  the  population ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  genenl  devastation  of  the  province  of 
Aemilia  by  Attila.  But  it  survived  these  cakmities : 
it  still  beuB  a  part  as  an  important  town  during  the 
wars  of  Narses  with  the  Goths  and  their  alUes,  and 
is  noticed  by  P.  Diaoonns,  as  one  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Aemilia  after  the  Lombard  conquest 
(A^th.£.  G.  i.  14-17;  P.Kac.  J7t>(.  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
It  retained  its  consideration  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing  place 
with  above  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  except  a  few  inscHptioos. 

The  Boman  poet  Cassias  Parmensis  would  appear 
from  his  name  to  have  been  a  native  of  Parma, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect. 

The  Itinerary  (p.  284)  mentiona  a  line  of  cross- 
road which  proceeded  from  Parma  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Luca :  this  mast  have  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Parma,  or  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Tanis,  as 
far  as  the  main  ridge,  and  and  thence  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  to  Luna.  This  passage, 
though  Ultle  frequmted  in  modem  times,  is  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  natnnl  communication  across 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  in  all  probability 
that  firilowed  by  Hannibal  on  his  advance  into 
Etruria.  [£.  H.  B.] 

PABMAECAMPI  QOapiuuKiiamC),  a  tribe  of 
Southern  Gennany,  on  the  east  of  Mount  Abnoba 
and  the  Dannbe;  diey  probably  occupied  the  dis- 
trict about  the  town  of  L'Aon  in  Bavaria.  (PtoL  iL 
II.  §24.)  [L-S.] 

PABNASSnS  (n<tfmure6s)  a  town  in  tibe  north- 
em  part  of  Cappadoda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Halys,  and  on  or  near  a  hill,  to  which  it  owed  its 
name,  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and  Archelais, 
about  63  miles  west  of  the  latter  town.  (Polyb 
XXV.  4 ;  /(.  AnL  pp.  144,206 ;  It.  Biem.  p.  576 
Gtogr.  Sacr.  p.  255.)  [L.  S.] 

PARNASSUS  MON&    [Dbioti.] 

PABMES.    [Atthu,  p.  881,  seq.J 

PARNON.    [Lacokia,  pi  109.] 

PABOECCPOLIS  (nopoutiiwoXu,  Ptol.  Ui.  18. 
§  80),  a  toYm  of  Sintioe,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  right 
of  the  river  Strymon.  Nigrita,  on  the  road  fh)m 
SaloniU  to  Sera,  was  either  Tsistolcs  (TplaTO- 
Asi,  PtoL  L  «.)  or  Paroecopolis,  for  these  are  the 
only  two  towns  beudes  Heracleia  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  Sintice.  If  Nigrita  be  assigned  to  Tri- 
stolus,  Paroecopolis  will  be  represented  by  Skafttcha, 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  former  town,  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

PAROLISSUM  (nofnkura-oy,  or  UofiKmaor, 
Ptol.  ill  8.  §  6;  Parolissos,  Tab.  Pent.;  cf.  Orelli, 
Inter.  No.  3438),  a  municipal  town  of  Dada,  seated 
at  the  termination  of  the  Boman  road  towards  the 
N.  According  to  Msrsili  (ii.  pi  85),  Micaxa ;  ac- 
cording to  Ihnnert  (iv.  p.  216),  on  the  MarotA, 
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tbore   W«l$$mbmy!  MfmUmg  to  Reichin],  ffagy- 
Bmja.  [T.  S.  D.] 

PAROPAMISADAE  (Uaponiwracu  or  Hapo- 
TarmiSai,  Smb.  xn.  p^  691,  &c.  ;  Diod.  ztu.  83  ; 
Airian,  Amtk.  t.  S  ;  PtoL  ^  18  ;  Paropamiiiu, 
Mela,  L  S.  §  S),  the  odloctin  name  of  a  namber  of 
imaU  tribes  who  Ured  tloog  the  spare  of  the  gnat 
chain  of  the  Paropamians  (_Hmdu  Kith),  and  chiefly 
along  ita  sonthem  and  eastern  sides.  The  dis- 
trict the;  inhabited,  which  was  called  generally 
4  naponiuaiSiM'  x^'f'  (Arrian,  Attab.  t.  S),  was 
boonded  on  the  W.  by  Ariana,  on  the  N.  by  Bac- 
tiiana,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indns  and  Paigdb,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Arachosia.  It  comprehended  therefore 
the  whole  oi:  Ca/mlitUui,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  ^/^AoKu'''"-  '^^'  two  principal  rivers  of  this 
district  were  the  Dargamenes  (now  Gort)  and  Co- 
phen  (CtUwI  rirer).  The  population  appears  to 
naTe  been  a  free  independent  monntain  race,  who 
nerer  till  the  time  of  Alexander  had  been  compelled 
to  snbmit  to  a  foreign  niler.  During  the  Persian 
dominion  of  Asia,  as  the  FaropamiMulae  are  not 
mentioned,  it  may  be  presumed  that  tliey  remained 
nnsubdued.  Their  chief  tribes  were  the  Balitae 
(perhaps  Cabolitae,  the  inhabitants  of  Cibul),  the 
Ambantae,  Parsii,  and  Paryetaa  or  Pargyetae 
(PUiL  Ti.  18.  §  3).  Their  chief  towns  were  Orto- 
■pannm  (CSkal),  Alezandreia  (perhaps  Bamiin'), 
Ganzaca,  and  Capissa  or  Caphnsa.  The  ralleys 
between  the  monntains,  though  exposed  to  great 
cold  during  the  winter,  were  very  fertile.  (Strab. 
xtL  p.  725  ;  Cnrt  Til  8.  §  15.)  [V.] 

PAROPAMISUS  (t  OaftnrdituTot,  Strab.  zr. 
p.  689  ;  napowdli'iirat,  PtoL  tL  11.  §  17 ;  TlafcariL. 
luffot,  Arrian,  Atiab.  t.  4.  §  Sj  IlapoTif^ffirof, 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Paropamisus,  Mela,  1 15.  §  2;  Plin. 
Ti.  17.  a.  20),  a  great  chain  rf  mountains  extending 
from  about  67°  E.  long,  to  73°  £.  long.,  and  along 
35°  N.  Ut.,  and  i(>nning  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Western  Caucasus  and  the  still  more  eastern 
Imans  or  Hmilaj/a.  Their  general  modem  name 
is  Bmdu  Kuih,  but  several  of  the  meet  remarkable 
groups  have  their  own  titles :  thus  the  great  moun- 
tains W.  of  C4inlar«  now  called  Kok-i-Baba,  and 
those  again  N.  of  the  Cdbul  river  in  the  direction 
of  JdlahMd  bear  the  title  of  NUhadha. 

The  altitude  of  these  mountains,  though  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  Himilaya,  varies  from  15,000 
to  18,000  feet.  It  is  diJ£cult  to  determine  whence 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  name  whereby  they  have 
recorded  these  moontains,  or  wliich  is  the  best 
orthography  to  adopt  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Ptolemy  is  the  most  correct,  and  that  in  the 
Greek  Paropanisua  we  have  some  traces  of  the  San- 
scrit Kithadha. 

The  andent  writers  are  by  no  means  clear  in 
their  accounts  of  these  mountains,  and  there  is  a 
perpetual  confusion  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  is,  that, 
till  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  they  were 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  then 
the  officers  who  described  different  portions  of  this 
celebrated  expedition  sometimes  considered  the  In- 
dian chain  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  Strabo,  in  one 
place,  states  that  the  Macedonians  called  all  the 
mounttuns  beyond  Ariana  eastward,  Caucasus,  but 
that  among  the  barbarous  people  they  bore  severally 
the  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  and  Imaus 
(xi.  p.  511)  ;  in  another,  he  appears  to  consider  the 
laoge  which  booaded  India  ou  the  oortfa  to  be  tbe 
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extreme  end  of  Taurus,  which  extended  to  the 
Eastern  Sea  (zv.  p.  689).  Arrian  appears  to  have 
thought  that  Taurus  ought  to  have  been  the  true 
name  of  these,  as  he  considers  this  great  chain  to 
extend  across  the  whole  of  Asia  from  M.  Mycale, 
which  is  opposite  to  Samoe.  (^Attab.  v.  5.)  Bat 
be  adds,  that  it  was  named  Caucasus  by  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers  to  gratify  Alexander,  as  though,  in 
passing  into  Sogdiana  through  Bactriana,  he  bad 
crossed  the  Caucasus.  Under  the  double  name  at 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  he  states  his  belief  that  this 
chain  is  the  watershed  of  all  the  great  rivers  of 
Asia.  (L  c.)  Again,  in  another  place,  he  orancides 
with  the  description  in  Strabo,  and  asserts  that  the 
Indian  names  of  Parapamisus,  Emodus,  &c.,  are 
local  titles  of  the  extended  chain  of  the  Taurus. 
(/<idL  2.)  Other  ancient  authors  agree  more  or 
less  with  these  determinations:  thus  Hela  gives 
the  whole  central  chain  from  E.  to  W.  the  name  of 
Taurus  (i.  15,  iii.  7);  Curtius  calls  it  Caucasus 
(viL  3.  §  19,  viii.  9.  §'3) ;  Pliny,  enumerating  the 
several  groups  bam  E.  to  W.,  gives  the  name  of 
Caucasus  to  that  portion  W.  of  the  Sindu  KumH 
which  coimects  the  chun  with  the  Caucasus  and 
Taurus  of  Western  Asia  (vi.  17.  s.  21)  ;  Ptolemy 
appears. to  have  considered  the  Paropamisus  part 
of  the  Cancasus  (vi.  18.  §  1);  lastly,  Polybias, 
speaking  of  the  C^us,  states  that  it  derived  its 
waters  from  the  Cancasus  (x.  46,  xi.  32).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  present  name  of  JTmdu 
Kiik  is  derived  from  Indicns  Caac«sns.         [V.J 

PABO'PUS  (ndfwnrot:  EA.  Paropinns),  a  town 
of  Sicily  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  24)  during  the 
First  Punic  War,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate its  site  between  Panormus  and  Thermae  (7*er- 
flwu).  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  geqgiapben 
except  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  th« 
stipendiary  towns  of  Sidly  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14); 
and  in  another  passage  (lb.  §  92)  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Ustica  as  lying  "  contra  Panpinos."  This 
is  all  the  dne  we  have  to  its  position,  and  its  exact 
site  cannot  therefore  be  determined.  [£.  U.  B.] 
PAROREATAE.  [Eua,  p.  818,  a.] 
PABOREIA.  [Meoaloi^us,  p.  309,  b.] 
PAROREIA  (UapAiifM),  a  city  of  Thrace  un  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  zzzix.  27,  xlii.  51),  is 
called  by  Ste]dianns  B.  (s.  «.)  a  city  oif  Macedonia. 
Ita  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s. 
17)  under  the  ruune  of  Paroraei. 
PABOBIOS.  [Phbtoia.] 
PAROS  or  FARUS  (liifos  •  Elk.  Tlipms : 
Paro),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  Ues  west  of  Naxos,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  about  6  miles 
wide.  It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Parus,  a  son  of  the  Arcadian  Farrhasins. 
(Callimach.  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  It  was  also  re- 
ported to  have  borne  the  names  of  Padia,  Deme- 
trias,  Zacyntfans,  Hylegsa,  Minoo,  and  Cahamis. 
(Nicanor,  op.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  It  was  colonised  by 
the  lonians,  and  became  at  an  early  period  so  pros- 
perous as  to  send  colonies  to  Thasns  (Thac  W. 
104;  Strab.  x.  p.  487),  to  Parium  on  the  Fropontis 
(Stisb.  L  c),  and  to  Pharus  on  the  Illyrian  coast. 
(Strab.  viL  p.  315.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  in  vain  endeavoured  to  subjugate  the 
island.  (Herod,  vii.  133, seq.;  Epharus,o^.  Steph.  B. 
t.  r.)  The  Parians  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  bat  kept  aloof  at  Cythnua,  watchin;; 
tlie  GOOEse  of  eventa.    (Herod,  viii.  67.)    They  ci- 
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aped,  himvrer,  pDnisbment,  hj  giving  larg*  bribes 
to  Themistoclee.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  Along  with 
the  other  uliinda  in  the  Aefrsemn,  PAitM  shortlj  mfter- 
wardu  became  subject  to  Athens,  and,  according  to 
an  inscription,  paid  the  imperial  city  the  yearly 
tribate  of  19,440  drachmas.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigr. 
Gr.  No.  49.)  Faroe  snbseqnently  shared  the  &te 
of  the  other  Cyclades ;  and  there  is  nothing  further 
in  its  hixtory  to  require  special  mention.  The  poet 
Archilocha^  was  a  native  of  Pana, 

The  island  consists  of  a  single  nmnd  moantais, 
sloping  ereiily  to  a  maritime  plain  which  snrronnds 
the  roonntain  oo  evei7  side.  It  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  white  marble,  which  was  ezten- 
sirely  employed  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
was  reckoned  only  second  to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelicus. 
The  best  kind  was  called  xUos  XvxylTris,  Avx^^r, 
or  AvTist.  (Athen. t.  pi  205;  Plin.szxTi.  9. s.  14: 
Died.  ii.  S2.)  The  quarries  were  chiefly  in  Mt 
Marpessa.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v,  Kiprnirffa;  Marpessia 
rautes,  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  471.)  The  Parisu  figs  were 
akio  celebrated.  (Athen.  iii.  f.  76.)  According  to 
Scylaz  (p.  22)  Fame  pueeessed  two  harbours.  Its 
chief  city,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island, 
was  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  now  called  Pa- 
roMa,  and  contains  severs!  ancient  remains.  On 
a  small  hill  S£.  of  the  city  Boss  discovered  in 
the  walls  of  a  house  the  inscription  Aiiiirirpos 
Kafwo^>6pm/,  and  close  by  some  ancient  ruins. 
This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  mentioned  in  the  history  of  MUtiades,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  temple  was  outside  the 
city  and  stood  upon  a  hill.  (Herod,  ri.  134.) 
Psros  bad  in  1835  only  5300  inhabitants.  (Thiersch. 
Veber  Parol  tad  Paritdte  Intdtriflen,  in  the  Ab- 
KandL  ier  Bayritchm  Ahad.  ot  1834,  pi  583,  &c.; 
Koas,  Reiien  auf  den  Griech.  Imebi,  vol.  i.  p.  44 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  &&) 
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PAKRHA'SIA,  PABBBA'SIL  [Abcasia, 
p.  192,  b.] 

PABSICI  MONTES,  a  small  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  western  part  of  Gedrosia,  beyond  the  river 
Anibres.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  present  Butturd  Mte.  Connected' 
dunbtless  with  these  mountains,  and  in  the  same 
district  was  the  Parsis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  5), 
which  he  calls  a  metropolis,  an  opinion  in  which 
Mardan  assents  (c  24,  ed.  MUIler),  and  another 
tribe  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Pareirae  or  Paraidae 
(vi.  21.  §  4).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are 
the  same  people  whom  Arrian  calls  Pasirae  (^Ind. 
c.  26)  and  Pliny  Pasires  (vi.  23.  a.  26).       [V.] 

PAKTHALIS  (Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  the  name 
given  by  Pliny  to  the  pakce  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Calingae,  who  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
The  last  edition  of  Pliny  by  Sillig  reads  Protalis 
for  the  older  form,  Parthalis.  [V.] 

PARTHANUM,  a  town  in  Bhaetia,  on  the  road 
from  Lsnreacmn  to  Veldidena,  where,  according  to 
the  Nptilia  Imperii   (in  which  it  is  called  Parro- 


dnnunt),  the  first  Rhaetian  cohort  was  stationed, 
(/(m.  AnL  pp.  257,  275.)  Its  site  is  generally 
iilentified  with  the  modem  Partenkirthm,     [L.S.] 

PARTHE'NI  PAKTHI'NI  (napBnnl,  UapBirol, 
nopSTvai,  Strab.  vii.  p.  826  ;  Appian,  Ilb/r.  1 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  49;  Gie.  M  Pit.  40;  Pawp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  §  11 ;  Plin.  iii.  26),  a  people  of  Grecian  Uly- 
ricnm,  who  may  be  placed  to  Uie  M.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Epidamnus,  and,  consequently,  next  to 
the  Taulantii.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
conrM  of  the  war  with  lUyricum,  B.  c.  229,  but  as 
friends  rather  than  foes  of  the  Romans,  having 
submitted  at  an  eariy  period  to  their  arms.  (Polyb. 
ii.  11 ;  Liv.  zxiz.  12.)  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
king  of  Micedon,  they  appear  to  have  been  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Pleuiatns,  an  Illyrian  prince  allied 
to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  zviii.  30;  Liv.  xzx.  34', 
zliv.  30.)  Their  principal  town  was  Pabthus 
(niptoe,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  which  was  taken  by 
Caesar  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  with  Pom- 
peins.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  41.)  In  Loike's  map  the 
site  is  marked  at  .4n2ilenftsa(?>  The  double-hilled 
Dimallam,  the  strongest  among  the  Illyrian  phices, 
with  two  citadels  on  two  heights,  connected  by  a 
wall  (Polyb.  iiL  18,  vii.  9),  was  within  their  terri- 
imj.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  its  precise 
situation,  which  was  probably  between  Lissus  and 
Epidamnus.  Of  EcaEiniiif  and  Babouluii,  two 
other  fortresses  noticed  by  Livy  (zzix.  12),  nothing 
further  is  known.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PABTHEKIAS.    [Harfika.] 

PARTHK'NIUM  (t^  nofeiriay  ipos),  a  moun- 
tain on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  across 
which  there  vras  an  important  pass  leading  from 
Atgos  to  Tegea.  [See  Vol.  I.  pp.  201,  202.] 
(Pans.  viii.  6.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  389;  Po- 
lyb. iv.  23;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10.)  It 
was  sacred  to  Pan ;  and  it  was  upon  this  mountain 
that  the  courier  Fheidippides  said  that  he  had  had 
an  interriew  with  Pan  on  returning  from  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ask  assistance  for  the 
Athenians  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
(Herod,  vi.  105 ;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  4,  viii.  54.  §  6.) 
The  pass  is  still  railed  PartSeni,  but  the  whole 
mountain  bears  the  name  of  Rimo.  It  is  3993 
feet  in  height.  (Leake,  Morea,  ToL  ii.  p.  329,  seq.; 
Pelopontietiaca,  p.  208.) 

PABTHEinUM  (niifie<Ko»),  a  town  in  Mysia, 
in  the  south  of  Pergamtmi.  (Xiaioph.  Anab.  vii.  8. 
§§  IS,  21 ;  Plin.  v.  33.)  Its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  [L,  S.] 

PABTHElilUM  MAKE  (napetruiliy  rixafyot, 
Greg.  Naz.  Or.  xiz.),  the  easteni  part  of  the  Han 
Internum,  between  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  (Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  8.  §  10;  from  which  writer  it  also  ap- 
pears that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Issiac  Sea  — 
"  a  vespers  (Aegyptus)  Issiaco  disjnngitur  man, 
quod  quidam  nominavers  Parthenium,"  xxii.  15. 
§2.)  [T.H  D.] 

PABTHEinUS  (napSfVios),  the  meat  imporunt 
river  in  the  west  of  Paphbgonia.  It  owes  its  Greek 
name  probably  to  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  its 
native  appellation,  which  is  still  Barlan-Su  or  Bar- 
tine;  though  Greek  authors  iiibled  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Artemia  loved  to  bathe 
in  its  waters  (Scymn.  226,  foil.)  or  to  hunt  on  its 
banks,  or  from  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The 
river  has  its  sources  on  motmt  Olgasays,  and  in  its 
north-western  course  formed  the  boundvy  between 
Papblagonia  and  Bithynia.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine  about  90  stadia  west  of  Amastris.  (Hunt. 
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JL  u.  854 ;  Ha.  TT^eog.  344 ;  Herod,  ii.  104;  3&noph. 
Anab.  t.  6.  §  9,  ti.  8.  S  1 ;  Stnb.  xii.  f.  MS;  PtoL 
▼,  1.  §  7;  Arrian,  PenpJ.  p.  14;  Steph.  B. «.  v.,  who 
arraneoQslj  state*  that  the  rircr  flowed  throDgh  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Amastr'u;  Or.  £z  PoiU.  n. 
10. 49 ;  Amm.  Mare,  xxii  9.)  [L.  S.1 

PARTHE-NOPE.     [Niapous.] 

PA'RTHIA  (4  Tlapeoaia,  Stnb.  xi.  pp.  SI 4.  SIS, 
&& ;  i  nap9vi)i^,  Poljb.  z.  28 ;  Stepb.  B.&  c. ;  CnrtT. 
IS;  IlapAAi,  Ptol.  ri.  5.  §  1;  Parthia,  Plin.vi.  15.  s. 
1 6),  orifrinally  a  sinall  district  of  Westeni  Asia,  shnt 
in  00  all  sides  hj  either  moantaint  or  deserts.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  bj  Media  Atropatene,  oo  the  N. 
bj  HTTcania,  on  the  E.  bjr  Ariana  and  IS.  Hasdo- 
ranns,  and  on  the  S.  by  Camunia  Deserta,  M.  Para- 
efaoathru,  and  Perns.  It  oomprehended,  therefon, 
the  aoathem  part  of  Kkordiim,  almost  all  Kohittan, 
and  some  portion  of  the  great  Sab  Daert.  It  was 
fbr  the  meet  part  a  monntainons  and  mgged  district 
The  principal  monntaini  were  the  Labns  or  Lsbntas 
(probably  part  of  the  great  range  now  known  by  the 
name  of  die  BOmn  Mt:\  the  Paraehoathras  (or 
Klaeni),  and  the  Maadoruins.  The  fcw  rirere 
which  it  ponessed  were  little  more  than  monntwn 
streams,  liable  to  violent  and  endden  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  bnt  nearly  irj  daring  the 
summer:  the  only  names  which  have  been  recorded 
of  these  streams  are,  the  Zioberis  or  Stiboetes,  the 
Bhidagns,  and  the  Choatres.  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  land  were  into  Camisene,  on  the  north ; 
Parthyene,  to  the  SW.  of  Camisene,  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
Gates,  a  district  which  some  hare  snppoeed  to  have 
been  the  wiginal  seat  of  the  popnlation,  and  that 
fipom  which  the  whole  conntiy  derived  its  name; 
Choarene,  the  western  portion  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  most  part  a  finiitfal  valley  along  the  frontiers  of 
Media;  Apararctene,  to  the  S.;  and  Tabiene,  along 
the  borders  of  Carmania  Deserta.  There  were  no 
great  towns  in  Parthia,  properly  so  called,  bnt  his- 
tory has  preserved  the  names  of  a  few  which  played 
an  important  part  at  different  periods :  of  these,  the 
best  known  were  Hecatompolis,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Partbians,  and  the  royal  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Aisacidae,  and  Apameia  Rhagiana. 

Little  is  known  of  Parthian  history  at  an  early 
period;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  lubjeet  to  the 
great  empire  of  Persia,  and  subsequently  to  the  first 
■nccessora  of  Alexander,  till  the  first  Arsaces  threw 
off  the  Syro-Macedonian  rule,  and  established  a 
native  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  b.  c  256. 
From  this  period  it  grew  rapidly  more  powerftU,  till, 
on  the  final  decay  of  the  boose  of  the  Selencidae, 
the  Arsacidan  dynasty  possessed  the  rule  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Their  long  wars  with 
the  Romans  are  well  known:  no  Eastern  race  was 
able  to  make  so  efiectnal  a  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  arms,  or  vindicated  with  more  con- 
stancy and  determination  their  natural  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  Crassns,  b.  a  53,  showed  what 
even  the  nndisciplined  Parthian  troops  could  do 
when  fighting  for  freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  21.) 
Sabseqnent  to  this,  the  Romans  were  occasionally 
mccessfuL  Thns,  in  x.  D.  34,  Vonones  was  sent  as 
a  hostage  to  Rome  (Tadt  Atmal.  ii.  1);  and 
finally  the  greater  part  of  the  oonntry  was  snb- 
daed,  sncceiisively,  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  by  An- 
toninus, and  Cancalla,  till,  at  length,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Sassanian,  or  native  dynasty  of  Persia,  nnder 
the  command  of  Artaxerxee  I.  put  an  end  to  the 
honse  of  Araaoes  (a.  d.  226).    Subsequent  to  this 
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period  there  is  a  constant  confndon  in  aodent 
anthon  between  Persians  and  Partbians.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Parthian  kings  is  g^ven  at  length  in  the 
Diet.  ofBiog.  Vol.  I.  p.  355,  seq. 

The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  were  called  Partbyaei 
(napAieuoi,  Polyb.  z.  31 :  Strab.  zi.  p.  509 ;  Arnan, 
Atult.  m.  21 ;  Pt<d.  iii.  13.  §  41)  or  Partbi  (Jlip6oi, 
Hemd.  iii.  93;  Strab.  xL  p.  524;  Plin.  vi.  25.  s.  28; 
Amm.  Mare,  zxiil  6),  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manio  family  of  nations.  Their  own  tradition  (if, 
indeed,  faithfully  reported)  was  that  tbey  came  oat 
of  Scythia — fbr  they  were  wont  to  say  that  Parthian 
meant  exile  in  the  Scythian  tongue.  (Jnstin,  zit  1.) 
Herodotus,  too.  classes  them  with  the  people  at 
Choraamia  and  Sogdiana (iii.  39,  vii.  66);  and  Strabo 
admits  that  their  manners  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  (zi.  p.  515).  On  the  other  hand,  modem 
research  has  demonstrated  their  direct  connection  with 
the  Iranian  tribes;  their  name  is  found  in  the  Zend 
to  be  Pardu,  in  the  Sanscrit  Parada.  (Benfey, 
Seriewof  WiUoiit  Ariana,  Berl.  Jalirb.  1842,  No. 
1 07.)  According  to  Strabo,  who  quotes  Posidomus  as 
his  anthority,the  Partbians  were  governed  by  a  donble 
council,  composed  of  the  nobles  or  relatives  of  the 
king  (according  as  the  reading  fbyfrmr  or  «vy- 
ymni  be  adopted),  and  of  the  Magians  (zi.  f.  515). 
As  a  nation,  they  were  &mons  for  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  horse  and  for  tbnr  use  of  the 
bow  (Dion  Cass.  zl.  15,  22;  Dionys.  1045;  Pint. 
Croat,  c  24),  and  for  the  pecniiar  art  which  they 
practised  in  shooUng  vrith  tiie  bow  from  horseback 
when  retreating.  This  peculiarity  is  repeatedly 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  31 ; 
Horat  Conn.  i.  19.  11,  ii.  IS.  17;  Ovid,  Art.  Am. 
i.  209.)  In  their  treatment  of  their  kings  and 
nobles  they  were  considered  to  carry  their  adnla- 
tion  even  beyond  the  nsual  Oriental  ezcees.  (Virg. 
Ceory.  iv.  211;  Martial,  JEp^.z.  72, 1— 5.)    [V.] 

PARTHI'NL    [Parthkhi.] 

PARTHUM  (Jlip9av  or  Uifeot,  Appian,  Pirn. 
viii.  39),  a  town  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  La 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zama.  [T.  H.  D. j 

PARTHUS,  in  Illyricum.    [PAKiHXin.] 

PARUS.     [Parob.] 

PARU'TAE  (napovTot,  Pbd.  vi.  17.  §  S),  a  tribe 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  onlskiits  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus  in  Ariana.  It  is  probable  that  these  people 
derive  their  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Panata,  mean 
ing  mountain  tribes.  [V."| 

PARYADRES  {napviSpjis,  UapviSfm,  or  Uapit- 
dptijs),  a  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  in  tlia 
north  of  Pontns,  which  is  connected  vrith  Moant 
Taums  and  Honnt  Cancasns  (Strab.  zL  p.  497, 
zii.  p.  548;  Plin.  T.  27,  vL  9,  11).  It  commences 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Montes  Moschid, 
proceeds  in  a  south-western  direction  round  Pontns, 
and  there  forms  the  frontier  Iwtween  Armenia  and 
Cappadoda.  A  more  southern  branch  of  the  same 
mountain  is  the  Scoedises.  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §§  5,9) 
describes  this  mountain  as  containing  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  and  accordingly  includes 
within  its  range  Mount  Abus,  from  which  others 
make  those  rivers  flow.  The  Paryadres  contains  the 
sources  of  only  small  rivers,  of  which  the  largest  is 
the  Absarus.  The  mountain  was  in  andent  times 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  the  popnlation  npoa 
and  about  it  consisted  of  robbers  (Strab.  zii.  p.  548). 
Many  ports  of  the  mountain  are  eztremely  rugged, 
and  almost  inacosssible,  whence  Mithridates  of  Poo- 
tns  built  many  of  his  treaaniB-honses  there,  and 
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when  pnnaed  by  Pompey,  concealed  hinuelf  in  its 
bstnesns.  In  a  climatic  point  of  view  tlie  mountain 
dividea  Pontoa  into  tvro  distinct  r^ooa  ;  for  whilo 
the  north  aide  is  stem  and  cold,  its  southern  side  is 
delightfully  warm.  Hence  the  ancients  called  the 
point  of  transition  in  a  pass  between  Trapeius  and 
Satale,  the  Fritridarium.  The  modem  name  of  the 
mountain  is  generally  Kvttag,  but  it  is  also  called 
Kara  BeL  (Toumefbrt,  Voyage  i.  lettre  18.  p. 
107.)  [L.  S.] 

PAKTKTAE.    [Pabotktab.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (Jlaaafyiiai),  according  to  He- 
rodotos,  one  of  the  three  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Penians  (t  125);  aocording  to  other  writers,  a 
people  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Carmania  (Ptol. 
vi.  8.  §  12;  Dionya.  t.  1069>  The  probability  is, 
that  they  were  the  inhabitants  ofPasargadae  in 
Persia.  [V.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (JUurafyaai,  Strab.  zt.  730), 
a  great  dty  of  the  early  Persians,  sitnsted,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  on  the  small  river  Cyms 
(now  Kdr),  in  a  plain  on  all  sides  snrronnded  by 
monntains.  It  contained,  accord'mg  to  Strabo,  a 
palace,  the  treasures,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Persian  people,  and  thoagh  not  so  magnificent  as 
Persepoln,  was  bif^faly  esteemed  by  that  people  for  its 
antiquity  (xv.  728).  In  another  placis  the  same 
geographer  states  that  the  most  ancient  palace  was 
at  Pasargadae  ;  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
the  tomb  of  Cyma,  who  had  a  regard  for  the  spot, 
as  that  on  which  he  finally  overthrew  Astyages  the 
Mede  (xv.  730).  It  is  by  the  notice  of  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  in  Strabo  (i,  a),  and  more  fully  in  Arrian 
(vi.  29),  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  identify  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pasargadae  with  tlw  modem  Ifurghdb. 
At  Murghdb  a  building  has  been  noticed  by  many 
modem  travellers,  and  especially  by  Horier  and  Kar 
Porter,  which  corresponds  so  well  with  the  description 
in  ancient  sntbon  Uiat  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  it  the  tomb  of  Cymi ;  and  the  whole 
adjoining  plain  is  strewed  with  relics  of  the  once 
great  capital  Among  other  monuments  still  re- 
maining is  a  great  monolith,  on  which  is  a  bas-relief, 
and  above  the  relief,  in  cuneiform  characten,  the 
words  "  I  am  Cyrus,  the  kuig,  the  Achaemenian." 
The  same  inscription  is  found  repeated  on  other 
stones.  (Morier,  Travdt,  i.  f.  30,  pi.  29  ;  Ker 
Porter,  i.  p.  $00;  Lassen,  Zatsdtr^m.  p.  168; 
Bnmoof,  Afmiotre,  p.  1 69 ;  Ouseley,  Travdt,  a. 
pL  49.)  The  name  of  the  place  is  found  in  differ- 
ent authors  di&rently  written.  Thus  Pliny  writes 
"  Passagaida '  (vi  S6.  s.  29),  Ptolemy  "Pasar- 
gsda  '  (vi.  4.  §  7>  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (L  e.)  thinks 
that  the  original  name  was  Faraagarda,  tho  habita- 
tion of  the  Persians,  on  the  analogy  Datdb-gerd, 
Ftria-gerd,  Sec  [V.] 

PASIDA  (ndo-ita),  a  small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Caramania,  mentioned  by  Harcian  (J'eripL  §  28). 
Forbiger  thinlcs  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  called  in 
some  editions  of  Ptolemy  Hagida,  in  others,  Masin 
(vi.8.§7>  [v.] 

PASINUM,  PASINUS.    [Lnromn.] 

PASIRA  (T<k  tlanpi,  Arrian,  Ind.  a  25),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Arrian  in  Gedrasia,  as  touched  at  by 
Nearchns  in  his  voyage.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  another  place 
lie  has  mentioned  just  before,  Bagisara.  Kemp- 
thome  has  identified  the  latter  with  a  locality  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabah  at  Bormarak  bay, 
and  thinks  that  a  large  fishing  village  in  the  imme- 
diate neighboDrhsod  mxj  be  that  called  by  Meaichns, 
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Pasira  The  inhabitants  were  called  Pasirse  or  Pa- 
sirees.  Pliny  places  the  Pasiras  along  the  river 
Tombaron  or  Tomeroa  (vi.  25.  s.  27).  Neorchos, 
however,  makes  the  Tomems  flow  at  a  distance  of 
900  stadia  from  Pasira.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Rha^rana  of  Ptolemy  refers  to  Bagisaura  or  Pasira 
(vi.  21.  §  2).  [V.] 

PASITIGRIS.     [Tiows.] 

PASSALAE  (UcuririXM,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  15),  a 
tribe  in  India  extra  Gangem,  pUoed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  Imaus  and  the  U.  Bepyrrhus.  They 
must  therefore  have  occupied  some  ^  the  mountain- 
valleys  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tibet.  Pliny  mentions 
them  ako  (vi.  19.  s.  22^  [V.] 

PASSARON  (IlairvaMn'),  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Muloeai  in  Epeims.  where  the  kings  snd  as- 
sembled people  were  accustomed  to  take  mutual 
oaths,  the  one  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  the 
other  to  defend  the  kingdom.  (Pint.  Pgrrh.  5.) 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  L.  Ani- 
cins  Gallns  in  B.  c.  167.  (Liv.  xlv,  26,  33,  34.) 
Its  site  is  nnoertain.  but  it  was  apparently  on  the 
sea-cooat,  as  Anna  Comnena  mentions  (vL  5,  p. 
284,  ed.  Bonn)  a  harbour  called  Passara  on  the 
coast  of  Epeirua.  If  this  place  is  the  same  as 
the  older  Passoron,  the  ruins  at  Dhramutut, 
which  lie  inland  in  a  SSW.  direction  from  Todn- 
nina,  cannot  be  those  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  MoloesL  Those  ruins  are  very  considerable, 
and  contain  among  other  things  a  theatre  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservatioL  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  81.) 

PATASA  (aAnfa  :  BA.  Xlaraptit,  Patarensis 
or  Pataianns).  1.  A  small  town  in  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia  Minor.     {Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A  flourishing  maritime  and  commercial  city  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Lycia.  The  place  was  large, 
possessed  a  good  harbonr,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Patoms,  a  son  of  Apollo.  (Strab.  ziv. 
p.  666 ;  Staph.  B.  t. «.)  It  was  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  to  the  sonth.«ast  of  the  month  of 
the  river  Xantbus.  (Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  219.) 
Patara  was  meet  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  renown  was  in- 
ferior only  to  that  of  Delphi ;  and  the  god  is  oiten 
mentioned  with  the  surname  Patareus  (Jlaraptis, 
Stnb.  i.c;  LycopL  920;  Horat  Carm.  iii.  4.  64; 
Stat.  TAeb.  i.  696;  Ov.  Met  i.  515;  Virg.  Am.  iv. 
143;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  15.)  Herodotus  (i.  182)  says 
that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  delivered  by  a  priestess 
only  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year;  and  from 
Servins  (ad  Aen.  L  e.)  we  leara  that  this  period 
was  the  six  winter  months.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  town  was  of  Phoenician  or  Semitic  origin; 
but  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  it  seems 
certain  that  at  a  later  period  it  received  Dorian 
settlers  from  Crste;  and  the  warship  of  Apollo  was 
certainly  Dorian.  Strabo  informs  ns  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus  of  Egypt,  who  enlarged  the  city,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Arsinog,  but  that  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  Patara.  The 
place  is  of^en  noticed  by  ancient  writera  as  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Lycia,  as  by  Livy,  xxxiii.  4 1 ,  xzxvii. 
1  5 — 17,  xxxviii.  39;  Polyb.  xxii.26;  Cio.  p.Flacc 
3i:  Appian,£. Civ.  52,81, ifi(Ar.27;  Plin.ii.ll2, 
V.  28;  Ptol.  V.  3.  §  3,  vUL  17.  §  22;  Dionys.  Per. 
129,  S07.  Patan  is  mentioned  among  the  Lycian 
bishoprics  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  (Hierocl.  p,  684), 
and  the  name  Patera  is  still  attached  to  its  nume- 
rous nuns.  These,  according  to  the  survey  of  Capt. 
Beaufort,  are  litoated  on  the  sea-siwfe,  a  little  to- 
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the  eutmrd  of  th«  rirer  Xanthtu,  mi  consist "  of  a 
theatre  excavated  in  the  northern  side  of  a  small 
hill,  a  rained  temple  on  the  side  of  the  same  hill, 
and  a  deep  drealar  pit,  of  aingnlar  appearance, 
which  ma;  hare  been  the  seat  of  the  oracle.  The 
.town  walls  somnnded  an  area  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; they  may  easily  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
sitoation  of  a  castle  which  eommanded  the  harbonr, 
and  of  sereral  towers  which  flanked  the  walls.  On 
the  catside  of  the  walls  there  is  a  mnltitade  of  stone 
sarcophagi,  most  of  them  hearing  inscriptions,  bat 
all  open  and  empty;  and  within  the  walls,  temples, 
altars,  pedestals,  aiid  fragments  of  scnlptnre  appear 
in  profaaion,  bat  ruined  and  matilated.  The  situation 
of  the  harbour  ia  still  apparent,  but  at  present  it  is 
a  swamp,  choked  up  with  sand  and  bushes.'  (Beau- 
iort,  Karmania,  pp.  2,  6.)  The  theatre,  of  which 
a  ]jan  is  ^ren  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor  (p.  320), 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins;  its 
diameter  is  265  feet,  and  has  about  SO  rows  of 
ants.  There  are  also  rains  of  thermae,  which,  ac- 
coiding  to  an  inscription  upon  them,  were  built  by 
Vespasian.  (Compi  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Tour  m  Aria 
Mim.  f.  S23,  foil.;  Ditooe.  n  Lgcia,  p.  179,  fba; 
Tezier,  De$cr^t.  th  FAiu  Mm^  which  contains 
nnmerous  representations  of  the  ancient  remains  of 
Patsra;  Spimtt  and  Forbes,  Dravdt  m  Lycia,  i. 
p.  31,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

PATAVISSA  (noT/wv(<r<ro,  Ptol.  uL  8.  §  7, 
wrongly),  a  small  town  of  Dacia,  endowed  by  the 
emperor  SeTeras  with  the  Jvt  eoloitiae.  (Clpian, 
Dig.  i.  8.  9,  where  it  is  called  Pataricensinm  vicos.) 
Variously  identified  with  Mar-  UJvar,  or  with  Plom 
or  Tovit,  on  the  Maroteh;  also  with  Bogalx  and  St. 
JTtraljr,  on  a  tributary  cf  tiie  same  rirer.    [T.H.D.] 

PATA'VIUM  (TUmoilor :  Eth.  Patavinns:  Pa- 
(fom),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Venetia,  situated  on  the  river  Hedoacas  (Brenta), 
abont  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  According  to  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Virgil,  and  nnireisally  received 
in  antiquity,  it  was  founded  by  Antenor,  who  escaped 
thither  after  the  fiJl  of  Troy ;  and  Livy,  himself  a 
native  of  the  city,  confirms  this  tradition,  though  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Patavinm,  bat  de- 
scribes the  whole  nation  of  the  Veneti  as  having 
migrated  to  this  part  of  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  Antenor.  He  identifies  them  with  the  Heneti,  who 
were  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Paphlagonian  tribe. 
(Liv.  L  I ;  Virg.  Am.  i.  247 ;  Stiab.  v.  p.  212  ; 
HeL  iL  4.  §  2 ;  Solin.  2.  §  10.)  The  national 
affinities  of  the  Veneti  are  considered  elsewhere 
[VKHEn].  The  story  of  Antenor  may  safely  be 
rejected  as  mythical;  but  we  may  infer  from  the 
general  accordance  of  ancient  writers  that  Patavinm 
itself  was  a  Venetian  city,  and  apparentiy  from  an 
early  period  the  capital  or  chief  place  of  tiie  nation. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  its  histoty, 
before  it  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  we  know 
only  the  general  fact*  that  it  was  at  an  early  period 
an  opnlent  and  flourishing  city:  Strabo  even  tells 
US  that  it  could  send  into  the  field  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  but  this  ia  evidently  an  exaggeration, 
and  probably  refers  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Veneti,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  (Strab.  v. 
p.  213.)  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Veneti, 
there  seems  no  doubt  they  were  a  people  far  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  neighbouring  Gaols, 
with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of  almost  continual 
hostility.  The  vigilance  rendered  necessary  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Gaols  stood  them  in  stead  on  ccot- 
Hso  of  the  unexpected  attack  of  Cleonymos  the 
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I  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  r.  c  SOI  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medoacus,  bat  was  attacked  by  the 
Patavians,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  cut  off. 
(Liv.  z.  S.) 

It  was  doubtless  their  oontinnal  hostility  with 
the  Gauls  that  led  the  Venetians  to  became  the 
allies  of  Bome,  aa  eoon  as  that  power  began  to  ex- 
tend its  arms  into  Cisalpine  GauL  (Pd.  iL  23.) 
No  special  mention  of  Patavium  occurs  during  the 
wars  that  followed ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  from 
analogy  the  steps  by  which  this  independent  city 
passed  gradually  under  the  dependence  and  pro- 
tection ot  Rome,  till  it  ultimately  became  an  ordi- 
nary municipal  town.  In  b.  c  174  it  is  clear  tliat 
it  still  retained  at  least  a  semblance  of  independence, 
as  we  hear  that  it  was  distracted  with  domestic 
dissensions,  which  the  citizens  appealed  to  Itnme  to 
pacify,  and  the  consul  M.  Aemilins  was  selected  as 
deputy  for  the  purpow.  (Liv.  zli.  27.)  Btit  the 
prosperity  of  Patavium  continued  nnbnien :  for 
this  it  was  indebted  as  much  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  as  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  its  territory.  The  neighbonring  hills  furnished 
abundance  of  wool  of  excellent  qoali>7 ;  and  this 
supplied  the  msterial  for  extensin  woollen  mami- 
ftctores,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  staple  article 
of  the  trade  of  Patavium,  that  city  supplying  Bome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  with  all  the  finer  and  more 
costiy  kinds  of  carpets,  hangings,  tus.  Beades 
these,  however,  it  carried  on  many  other  branches 
of  mannfactores  also;  and  so  great  was  the  wealth 
arising  from  these  aouroes  that,  according  to  Strabo, 
Patavium  was  the  only  city  of  Italy,  except  Bome, 
that  conld  return  to  the  census  sot  less  than  500 
penons  of  fortunes  entitling  them  to  equestrian  rank. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  169,  v.  pp.  213,  218.)  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  both  he  and  Mela  speak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  the  first  city  in  this  part  c^ 
Italy.     (Id.  V.  p.  213 ;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  2.) 

The  Patavians  had  been  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
ravages  of  war.  During  the  Civil  Wars  their  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned;  but  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  B.  o.  43  they  todc  part  with  the  senate 
against  H.  Antonias,  and  refused  to  receive  his 
emissaries.  (Cic.  PhU  zii.  4.)  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  this,  that  at  a  later  period  ther 
were  severely  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  Asinios 
Pollio.  (JMacrob.  &><.  L  11.  §  22.)  In  a.  D.  69 
Patavium  was  occupied  without  opposition  by  the 
generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus,  during 
theur  advance  into  Italy.  (Tac.  BitL  iii.  6.)  From 
its  good  fbrtoue  ia  this  respect  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Patavium  continued  down  to  a  lata 
period  of  the  Empire  to  be  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
city,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  eclipsed 
by  the  increamng  prosperity  of  Aquileia  and  Medio- 
lanum.  Benoe  Ausonius,  writing  in  the  fourth 
century,  does  not  even  assign  it  a  place  in  his  Ordo 
Nobilitmi  Urbium.  But  its  long  period  of  prosperity 
was  abruptiy  brought  to  a  close.  In  A.  D.  452  it 
felt  the  full  fury  of  Attila,  who,  afler  the  capture  of 
Aquileia,  which  had  long  reusted  his  arms,  laid 
waste  almost  without  opposition  the  remaining  cities 
of  Venetia.  He  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed 
and  razed  to  the  groond  Patavium,  as  well  as  Con- 
cordia and  Altinum  (P.  Diac.  BiiL  MiteeU.  xv.  p. 
549);  and,  according  to  a  tradition,  which,  tboagh 
not  snpported  by  contemporary  evidence,  is  probably 
well  founded,  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  large 
nnmber  of  fugitives  from  the  former  dty  took  refhga 
in  the  islands  of  the  lagooai,  and  there  fisandied  tb» 
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celebnted  dty  of  Venice.  (Gibbon,  ch.  35,  notii 
fio.)  Bat  PataTiam  did  not  cease  to  eziat,  and 
most  have  partially  at  least  lecoreied  from  this 
cahunitjr,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Venetia  vhen  that  prorince  was  overran  by  the 
Lombards  under  Alboin,  in  a.d.  568.  (P.  Diac 
Hitt  Lang.  ii.  14.)  It  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  that  people  till  near  40  yeaia  afterwards, 
when  it  was  taken  bj  Agilolf,  king  of  the  Lom- 
liards,  and  bamt  to  the  groand.  (Jd.  n.  24.)  But 
it  once  more  rose  from  its  ashei,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  again  became,  as  it  has  continued  erer  since, 
one  of  the  moat  considerable  dties  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  though  no  longer  enjoying  its  ancient  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  calamities  thna  sofiisred 
by  Fataviam,  as  well  as  to  the  earthquakes  by  which 
it  has  been  repeatedly  visited,  that  it  has  now 
■scarcely  any  relics  of  its  ancient  splendour,  except  a 
few  inscriplions;  and  even  these  are  much  less  nn- 
merons  than  might  have  been  expected.  One  of 
them  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  town-hall 
as  containing  the  name  of  T.  Livins,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  great  historian  of  the  name, 
wlio,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  native  of  Patavium. 
But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake;  the  inscription  in 
question  refers  only  to  an  obscnre  ireedinan;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  foundation  for  regarding  the  sar- 
cophs^os  preserved  with  it  aa  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated historian.  {Biogr.  Diet.  Vol.  II.  p.  790.) 
But  at  least  the  suppoaition  was  more  plausible  than 
that  which  assigns  another  ancient  sarcophagus 
(discovered  in  1274,  and  still  preserved  m  the 
church  of  S.  Lortmuj)  as  the  sepulchre  of  Antenorl 
Besides  these  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions,  the  found- 
ations of  ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  modem  city,  bat  nothing  now 
remains  above  groand. 

Patavium  was  the  Inrthplace  also  cf  Thrasea 
Paetus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Neto  in  A.  d.  66. 
One  of  the  causes  of  ofience  which  he  had  given  was 
by  assisting  as  a  tragedian  in  certain  games,  which 
were  celel»ated  at  Patavinm  every  30  years  in 
hononr  of  Anteoor,  a  custom  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Trojan  founders  of  the  city.  (Tac.  Am.  xvi, 
21 ;  DioD  Cass.  Ixii.  26.)  We  learn  also  from  Livy 
that  in  his  time  the  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  Cleonymus  was  preserved  by  an  annual 
inock  fight  on  the  river  which  flowed  through  the 
midst  of  the  town.    (Liv.  z.  2.)         [E.H.B.] 

PATA'VIUU  (Xlarao^ZDrX  >  town  of  Bithynia 
on  the  soath  of  Lake  Ascania,  between  the  Sinus 
Astaceuus  and  the  Sinus  Cianus.  (Ptol.  v.  I. 
§  13.)  [L.S.] 

PATESNTJM,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bnittian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antooinns  (p.  114);  frxmi  which  we  learn  that  it 
was  sitoated  27  miles  from  Boscianum  (/Sauano), 
probably  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capo  delF 
.  Alice,  the  ancient  Cape  Crimissa;  but  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  the  same  place  with  the  more  an- 
cient city  of  Crimissa  is  a'  mere  conjecture ;  as  is 
also  its  identification  with  the  modem  town  of  Cird. 
The  name  of  Patemum  again  occurs  in  early  eccle- 
siastical records  as  the  see  of  a  bishop,  bat  after- 
wards wholly  disappears.  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Cbtv. 
f.  207;  Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  213.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PATHISCU&     [TiBMODS.] 

PATIGRAM  (Ammian,  xziii.  6),  one  of  the 
three  principal  towns  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
oelliniu  in   Media.     This  plara  h  nowhera  else 
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noticed;  bat  it  is  not  impossible  thaf  the  name  is  k 
batharooa  oorrnptiao  of  the  Tigrana  of  Ptolemj 
(vL  2.  I  9).  [v.] 

PATMOS  {nAr/us :  Patmo),  one  of  the  Sporades 
Insalae,  in  the  soath-east  of  the  A<^ean,  to  uie  west 
of  Lepsia  and  south  of  Samoa,  is  said  to  have  been 
30  Boman  miles  in  circumference.  (Pliny,  iv.  23 ; 
Strab.z.  p.488,'  Thucyd.  iii.23;  ^astatii.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  530.)  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  ishmd 
there  was  t  town  with  a  harbour  of  the  same  name 
as  the  island,  and  the  soathemmoet  point  formed  the 
promontory  Amazonium  (^Stadiam.  Mar.  JIag.  f. 
488,  ed.  HoSmanu).  This  little  island  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  to  which  St.  John  was  banished  towarda 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  where  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse  {^ReceL  i.  9). 
A  cave  is  still  shown  in  Patmos  where  the  apostle  ia 
believed  to  have  received  his  revelations.  (Conp. 
Iren.  ii.  22;  Euseb.  HitL  Eed.  iii.  18;  Dion  Cass. 
IviiL  I .)  The  island  contains  several  ehnrtshee  and 
convents,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  town  and 
its  castle.  (Walpole,  Turkey _  turn.  ii.  p.  43;  Boss, 
Reiien  oaf  ciea  Griteh.  Inula,  roL  ii  p.  128, 
foU.)  [L.  S.] 

PATRAE  (Oirpai;  in  Herod.  L  145,  Horpifn, 
properly  the  name  of  the  inhabitants :  £th.  Ttarpfis, 
Thuc. ;  TIaTpauis,  Pol.  iv.  6;  Patrensis:  Patratso, 
PatroM,  Patra),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  W. 
of  the  promontory  Rhinm,  near  the  opening  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  386.)  It  stood  on  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  of 
Moont  Fanachalcus  ( VoidAid),  which  rises  imme- 
diately behind  it  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  an  union  rf  three  small 
places,  named  AroS  ('Apih)),  Antheia  (  Avtffia),  and 
Mesatis  (Mca-dris),  which  had  been  fbonded  by  the 
lonians,  when  they  were  in  the  occupation  a(  the 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  lonians,  the 
Achaean  hero  Patreus  withdrew  the  inhabitants  from 
Antheia  and  Uesads  to  Aro£,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Patrae  after  himself.  The  acropolis  of  the 
city  probably  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  AroS, 
which  was  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Patrae. 
Strabo  says  that  Patrae  was  formed  by  a  coalescence 
of  seven  demi ;  but  this  statement  perhaps  refers  to 
the  restoration  of  the  town  mentioned  below.  (Fans, 
vii.  18.  §  2,  seq.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  the  Felopon- 
neeian  War  Patrae  was  the  only  one  of  the  Acbxean 
dtiea  which  espoused  the  Athenian  cause;  and  ia 
B.O.  419,  the  inhabitants  were  persuaded  by  Ald- 
biades  to  connect  their  city  by  means  of  long  walls 
with  its  port.  (Thuc.  v.  52;  Plat.  Ale  15.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  city  ftll  into  the  hands 
of  Cassonder,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Aristodemns,  the  general  of  Antigonns,  B.C.  314. 
(Diod.  xix.  66.)  In  B.C.  280  Patrae  and  Dyme  were 
the  first  two  Achaean  cities  which  expelled  t^e  Mace- 
donians, and  their  example  being  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  Tritaea  and  Pharae,  the.Achsean  League 
was  renewed  by  these  four  towns.  [See  Vol.  I. 
p.  IS.]  In  the  fallowing  year  (n.a  279)  Patrae  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  cities  which  sent  as- 
sistance to  the  Aetolians,  when  their  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  In  the  Social  War  Patrae  ia 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  port  at  which  Philip 
landed  in  his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus.  In  the 
war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Bomans  Patrae 
suffered  so  severely,  that  the  greater  port  of  the 
I  inhabitants  abandoned  the  city  and  took  up  their 
I  abodes  in  the  surrounding  villages  of  Heeatis,  An- 
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tlMia,  BoUni,  Ai^grn,  ud  Ari».  (PoL  t.  9,  S,  tS, 
&c;  Paiu.  Til  18.  §  6;  Pol.  zl.  3.)  Of  theMpbcc* 
we  know  onlj  the  position  of  Boliaa  md  Argjra. 
Balina  was  a  littls  &  of  the  pfanaotar7  Drepanom, 
and  gave  its  nams  to  the  rircr  Bolinaens.  (Paus.  vii. 
S4.  §  4.)  Argjm  was  a  little  &  of  tha  promoDtot7 
Bhiom.  (Pans.  viL  23.  §  I.)  Patras  continoed  an 
insignificant  town  down  to  the  time  of  Anj^tua, 
althongh  it  is  freqnanti;  mentioned  as  the  place  at 
which  paraona  landed  goinj;  from  Ital^  to  Greece. 
(Cio.  ad  Fom.  tU.  88,  i.t\.  \,  i,  6,  ad  AU.  t.  9,  vii. 
8.)  After  the  batUe  of  Pharaalia  (B.a  48)  Patrae 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Cato,  but  shortly  afker- 
wards  surrandered  toCalenna,  Caesar's  lieatenant 
It  was  here  also  that  Antony  passed  the  winter 
(32 — 31)  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  Au- 
gustas; and  it  was  taken  by  Agrippa  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Actinm.  (Dion  Casa.  zliL  13,  14,  L  9, 
13.)  It  owed  its  restoration  to  Angustus,  who  ra- 
sdred  after  the  battle  of  Actinm  to  establish  two 
Boman  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  choice  of  Nicopolis  and  Patrae. 
Angnstns  colonised  at  Patrae  a  considerable  body  of 
his  soldiers,  again  collected  its  inhabitants  from  the 
surroondinf;  plages,  and  added  to  them  tboae  of 
Rhypea.  (Pans.  Tii.  18.  §  7  j  Plin.  iv.  5.)  He  not 
only  gave  Patrae  dominion  orer  the  neigbbooring 
towns,  snch  as  Pbarae  (Pans.  riL  22.  §  1),  Dyme 
(Pans.  Tii.  17.  §  !>),  Tritaea(Paaa.  Tii.  23.  §  6),  but 
even  OTer  Locris.  (Paus.  s.  38.  §  9.)  On  coins  it 
appeara  as  a  Soman  colony  with  the  name  of  Colotna 
Augutia  A  roe  PatmuiM.  Stiabo  describes  it  in  his 
time  as  a  popnlons  place  with  a  good  anchorage,  and 
Pausanias  has  deToted  fonr  chapters  to  an  account 
of  its  public  boildinga.  (Strab.  Tiii.  pi  387 ;  Paus.  Tii. 
18 — 21.)  Of  these  the  most  important  appear  to 
haTe  been  a  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  on  the  acro- 
polis, with  an  ancient  statue  of  this  goddess,  lemoTad 
ficom  Calydon  to  Patrae  by  order  of  Angnstns,  and 
in  whose  honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated; 
the  Odeum,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Greece,  after  the  Odeum  of  Ue- 
rodea  at  Athens;  the  theatre;  and  on  the  seaside  a 
temple  of  Demeter,  which  was  remarkable  on  acconnt 
of  a  well  in  front  of  it,  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  fiite  of  lick  persons;  a  minor  was  suspended 
on  the  water,  and  on  this  mirror  there  were  certain 
appearances  indicating  whether  the  person  would 
liTe  or  dis.  In  the  time  of  Pansaoiaa  Patrae  was 
noted  for  its  manubeture  of  byssns  or  fiax,  which 
was  grown  in  Elis,  and  was  woTSn  at  Patrae  into  head- 
dresses (nupu^aAAi)  and  garmenta.  Women  were 
employed  in  this  manufacture,  and  so  large  was  their 
number  that  the  female  population  was  double  that  of 
the  male ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  waa 
great  immorality  in  the  town.  (Pans.  Tiu  21.  §  14.) 
Patrae  has  continued  down  to  the  preaent  day  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Morta, 
being  admirably  situated  for  communicating  with 
Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  and  with  eastern  Greece  by 
means  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Byiantine  writan.  In  a.d.  347  then 
was  an  archbishop  of  Patrae  at  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica.  In  the  sixth  century  it  waa  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Procop.  G<^  iT.  25.)  It  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  ss  a  dukedom  of  the  Byzantine 
empire ;  it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408  ;  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1446 ;  wss  recoTsred  by  the 
Venetians  in  1533 ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
taken  again  by  the  Turks,  and  remamed  in  thair 
hands  tUl  the  Greek  rerolniion. 
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Tha  eoanlry  anond  Patra*  is  a  fine  and  fcrtila 
plain,  and  pndnoea  at  preeant  a  large  quantity  uf 
eonants,  wtiich  form  an  article  of  eapot.  The 
modem  town  oeenpiea  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
city.  It  stands  upon  a  ridge  about  a  mile  long,  the 
summit  of  which  formed  the  acropolis,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  citadel.  From 
the  town  there  is  a  beautiful  sea-Tiew.  "  The  out- 
line of  the  land  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  gtd^  ex- 
tends from  the  snowy  tops  of  Parnassus  in  the  east, 
to  the  more  distant  mountains  of  Acamania  in  the 
same  direction,  while  full  in  front,  in  the  centre  ot 
the  prospect,  are  the  coloesal  pyramids  of  Kakiicala 
(the  ancient  Tapbiaasus)  and  Vcaximva  (the  ancient 
Ghalci^),  rising  in  huge  perpendicular  masses  from 
the  brink  of  tha  water."  (Mure,  Tour  m  Grttee, 
ToL  ii.  p.  300.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  an- 
tiquity at  Patrat.  The  modem  citadel  coDtains 
some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and 
then  are  ruins  of  the  Bomsn  aqueduct  of  brick.  Tlw 
well  mentioned  by  Pansanias  is  stall  to  be  seen  aboat 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  under  a  Tanlt 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  a  chureh  of  SL  Andrew, 
the  patron  saint  of  Patrat.  Before  the  Greek  reTo. 
lutioD,  in  which  Patrtu  suffered  greatly,  its  popoU- 
tion  was  about  10,000;  bat  its  present  population 
is  probably  somewhat  lesa.  (httki,  Uarta,  ToL  ii. 
p.  123,  Mq.) 


OODt  OP  PATRAE. 

PATRAEDS  (Jhxrpatis),  a  place  in  the  Oim. 
merian  Bosporus,  130  stadia  from  Corocondame, 
and  near  the  monument  of  Satyraa,  the  ruler  of  the 
Boapoma.  Klaproth  places  Patiaeus  at  AUxirmi, 
5  Tents  S.  of  Kaidi.  (Stnb.  zi.  p.  494;  B6ckh, 
Inter.  ToL  ii.  p.  163,  n.  2187  i  Klaproth,  A'oiw. 
Journal  AtiaUjae,  Tcd.  i.  pp.  67, 890 ;  Ukert,  ToL 
iil  pt.  iL  Pl  488.) 

PATROCLI  INSULA  (TlarpiKKm  »v<ros,  Pans, 
i.  1.  §  1,  i.  35.  §  1 ;  Stefji.  B.  a.  •. ;  nar^Asv 
Xipa(,  Strab.  ix.  p.  398),  a  smaU  island  off  tlia 
southem  coast  of  Attica,  west  of  the  proitwntorT 
Sunium,  so  called  from  Patroclna,  one  of  the  gene^ 
rsls  of  Ptolemy  PhiUdelpfans,  who  was  sent  by  this 
king  to  assist  the  Atheniana  against  the  Mace- 
donians, and  who  built  a  fortress  in  the  island.  It 
is  now  called  Gaidharoniii  (Leake,  Demi  qf  At- 
tica, p.  62,  2nd  ed.) 

PATTALA  (ri  narri^a,  Arrian,  T.  4,  Tu  17; 
il  n<irrd\ri,  PtoL  Tii.  1.  §  59),  a  town  in  Weatem 
India,  situated  at  the  pmnt  ef  land  wher«  the 
western  stream  of  the  Indna  is  diTided  off  into 
two  chief  branches,  which,  flawing  to  the  sea,  endoce 
what  has  been  popularly  called  the  delta  of  that 
rirer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  place  is  re- 
presented by  the  present  Tatta.  Arrian  states  that 
it  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word,  which  sig- 
nifies delta  (t.  4;  Ind.  e.  2.)  Alexander  the  Great 
appears  to  haTS  spent  some  time  there,  and  to  haTe 
built  a  castle  and  docks  ;  and  it  waa  from  thia  plica 
that  he  made  his  first  unforttmate  but  ultimately 
successful  expedition  in  ships  to  the  mouth  of  tb* 
Indus  (Arrian,  tL  18).  The  real  Indian  meaning 
of  Patala  appean  to  be  the  Weat,  in  oppoattion  to 
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the  Eut,  or  bod  of  the  Gaoges;  or,  mjrtboloKkally, 
the  Lower  liegions  (Ritter,  t.  p.  476)i  [V.] 

PATTALE'NE  (narraXiH,  Strab.  xri.  pp.  691, 
701 ;  Patalene,  naroXiiWi,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  65  j 
Patale,  Plin.  vi.  20,  21,  23),  the  delta-sbap^  dia- 
trict  comprehesded  between  the  arms  of  the  Indus, 
and  extending  from  its  capital  Pattala  (now  Tatta) 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  a  reiy  fertile,  flat, 
marshy  country,  liable  to  be  constantly  orerflowed  by 
the  waters  of  the  great  river.  The  ancients  gave, 
on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  sccnraie  estimate  of  the 
size  of  this  delta,  Aristobnlns  stating  that  it  was 
1000  stadia  from  one  arm  of  the  river  to  another,  and 
Nearchus  considering  the  distance  to  be  800  stadia; 
they,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  width  of  the 
river,  at  its  point  of  separation,  Oneslcritos  deeming 
this  to  have  been  as  much  as  200  stadia  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  701).  We  may  presume  this  measure  to  have 
been  made  during  a  time  of  flood.  By  Marcian, 
Pattalene  is  comprehended  in  Gedrosia;  Imt  there 
seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  present  text  of 
Marcian  has  been  tampered  with  (c.  34,  ed.  MUUer, 
1855).  Arrian  dees  not  distinguish  between  the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
bat  calls  them  hath  indiscrimiiutely  Patala  QAnab. 
V.  3).  The  district  probably  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  present  KardclU  on  the  W.  to  CiUck 
ou  the  E.  [V.] 

PATU'MUS  (JUtravias,  Herod,  ii.  1 59),  a  town  of 
Araoia,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  near  which  Necho 
constructed  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  It  is  probably,  the  Pitbom  of  Scripture 
(Exod.  i.  IIX  Dot  &r  fnm  Bubistis,  and  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Betbeg  [T.  H.  0.] 

PAULO  {PagUone),  a  river  of  Liguria,  rising  in 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flawing  into  the  sea  under 
the  walls  of  Micaea  (Nix).  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
MeL  U.  4.  §  9.)  It  is  now  called  the  PagUone, 
and  is  a  cousidtnable  maantain  tornnt  in  winter 
and  spring.  £E.  H.  B.J 

PAUS.     [Clettor] 

PAUSILY'PUS  MOUa    [Nrapous,  p.  410.] 

PAUSULAE  (£(&.  Pansolanns),  a  town  of  Pi- 
cenuro,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18).  It 
is  placed  by  Holstenins  at  ifoatt  delF  Obno,  abont 
6  mile*  S.  of  Mactrata,  on  the  tight  bank  of  the 
river  ChiatH,  the  ancient  Flfisor.  (Holsten.  jVot 
ad  Cluver.  p.  137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAUTA'LIA  (navroAla  al  TtarraXSa,  PtoL 
iii.  11.  §  12;  PaU.  T<Ui.),  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Dentheletica.  Its  position  in  the  Table  accords 
with  that  of  the  modem  Zfjmlatdil  or  GUtutendil; 
and  the  situation  of  this  town  at  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon  agrees  remarkably  with  the  figure  of  a 
river-god,  accompanied  by  the  "  legend  "  iTpi/uty, 
(m  some  of  the  autonomous  coins  of  Pantalia,  as  well 
as  with  the  letters  EN.  IIAIO.,  which,  on  other 
coins,  show  that  the  Pautalistae  considered  them- 
selves to  be  Paennians,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  that  river.  On  another  cmn  of  Pau- 
talia,  the  productions  of  its  territory  are  alluded  to, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  com  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38),  which  accords  with  GhiaxUmiU.  In  the 
leign  of  Hadrian,  the  people  both  of  Pautalia  and 
Serdica  added  ITlpia  to  the  name  of  their  town,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  some  benefit  received  from 
that  emperor.  This  title,  in  the  case  of  Pautalia, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  suppositim 
that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Ulpiana,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  ((2e  .^eii  iv.  1),  was  rebuilt  by 
Jtutioian,  with  the  name  of  Justiniana  Seconda  j  and 
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tlie  modem  nam*  lends  an  appearano*  of  ecnfirma- 
tioB  to  this  hypothesis  by  its  resemblance  to  Justini- 
ana. But  the  &ct  that  Procopios  and  Hierocles  no- 
tice Ulpiana  and  Pantalia  as  distinct  place*,  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  [UiJ^- 
aha.]  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  has  a  district  called 
Paetaua  (IIiuTaAta),  which  he  assigns  to  Thrace, 
probably  a  false  reading.  (Leake,  Korihem  Greece, 
voL  ui.  p.  425.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAX  JULIA  (ni{  IsvXfa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  5 ;  called 
in  the  Geogr.  Rav.,  iv.  43,  Pacca  Julia),  a  town  of 
the  Turdetani,  in  the  S.  of  Lnsitania,  and  on  th* 
road  firom  Esnris  to  Ebora  (/(m.  Ant.ff.  426, 427)1 
But  on  the  snbject  of  this  route  see  Lusitahia, 
Vol.  IL  p.  220.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Gonventns  juridicus  (Plin.  iv.  35);  probably 
the  same  town  as  that  called  Pax  Augusta  by  Stnha 
(iii.  p.  151), — as  many  towns  bore  double  names  in 
^is  manner, — notwithstanding  that  it  is  placed  by 
him  among  the  Celtici.  (Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  388, 
and  the  authoritiee  there  cited.)  It  lay  on  a  bill 
N.  of  Julia  Hyrtilis,  and  is  commonly  identified  witli 
Sga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PA2I  (na{aOi  the  name  of  two  small  islands, 
now  called  Paxo  and^/int^xixa,  situated  between 
Corcyra  and  Leucas.  (Polyb.  ii.  10 ;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Dion  Gas*.  L  12.) 

PEDAEUH  or  PEDAEUS  (TUficun),  a  plaea 
mentioned  by  Homer  (_/L  xiii.  172),  which  is  said 
by  Eustathius  to  have  been  a  town  in  Trees ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  entirely  tmknown.  [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIE,  a  pUu»  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  be- 
tween Pinara  and  Ale,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pluiy 
(v.  22),  and  its  exact  site  is  unknown.       [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIUM  (IlTiSdAiai/),  a  promontory  in  the 
south-east  of  Caria,  forming  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Sinus  Glaucua  (Pomp. 
Mehi,  i.  16;  Plin.  v.  29;  Sladiatm.  Mar.  Magn. 
§§  228,  233,  234.)  Strabo  (xiv.  f.  651)  gives  to 
the  same  promontory  the  name  of  Artemisinm,  from 
a  temple  of  Artemis,  which  stood  upon  it ;  its 
modem  name  is  Sok/madAi.  (Leake,  ^tia  Mmor, 
p.233,  foU.)  [L.S.] 

PEDASA  (n^Sava:  EO.  Iliitareit),  also  cslled 
PEDASUM  (Plin.  t.  29),  sn  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
in  which  the  Persians  sufiered  a  defeat  during  the 
i«volt  of  the  lonians.  (Herod,  v.  121,  vi.  20.)  It 
was  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander 
the  Great  deprived  the  place  of  its  independence  by 
giving  it  over  to  the  Balicamassisns,  together  with 
five  other  neighbouring  towns.  (Plin.  L  c.)  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  61 1)  the  town  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  name  of  the  district,  Pedasis  (XlifSo- 
sit),  was  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the  place. 
(Comp.  Pdyb.  xviii.  27;  Steph.  B.  e.  r.)  As  He- 
rodotus sssigns  to  Pedasa  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  it  is  clear  that  the  town  must  have  been 
situated  between  Miletus,  Halicamassns,  and  Strato- 
niceia;  but  its  exact  site  is  still  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, some  placing  it  at  the  modem  Mebuto,  and 
others  at  ArM  Sistar,  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions is  fine  from  inconsisteucies.  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASUS  (n^&uros),  a  small  town  of  MysU^ 
on  the  liver  Satnioeis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(IL  vi  3$,  XX,  92,  zxi.  87),  but  was  deserted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605),  who  (p.  584)  mentions 
it  among  the  towns  of  the  Leleges,  which  were  d«- 
stroyad  by  Achilles.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  n^Soo-tb 
Pliny  (v.  32)  imagines  thst  Pedasus  waa  the  same 
place  as  that  which  subeequently  bore  the  name  of 
Adramyttiimi;  but  as  Homer  distinctly  place*  it  on 
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the  riror  Sufj-"'*,    th*   snppositioa  u  imponi- 
Ue  [L.S.] 

PEDASUS.    [Mbtho™.] 

PEDIAEUS  (ntSuuoi),  the  Iirgnt  riTcr  of  Cy- 
pnu,  risiog  from  the  eMtein  side  of  Olympna,  uid 
flowing  near  Salamis  into  the  •«■.  (PtoL  T.  14.  §  3; 
Engel,  Kyproi,  ToL  i.  p.  37.) 

PEDIEIS  {TltStfts),  the  inhmbitanta  of  one  of 
the  PhocUn  towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes.  (Herod. 
Tiii.  33.)  From  the  order  in  which  it  stinds  in  the 
ennmeration  of  Heiodotns,  it  appears  to  have  stood 
near  theCephissos,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorcs  and  Elateia,  and  is  perhaps  re- 
presented by  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva.  (Leake, 
/iortkem  Greeea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

PEDNELISSUS  (nfSirf)Xtffa6s),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Enrymedon,  above  Aspen- 
dns  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570; uv.  p.  667 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.; 
Ptol.  T.  6.  §  8.)  Hierocles  (p.  681),  giving  a 
greater  extension  to  Famphrlia,  assigns  the  town  to 
this  province.  The  town  formed  a  small  state  by 
itself,  but  was  always  involved  in  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Selge.  (Polyb.  v.  72,  &c.)  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  and  on 
coins.  (Sestini,  pu  96.)  Fellows  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  196,  &c.)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  extensive 
mins  near  the  village  of  Boleatcooe  with  the  an- 
cient Pednalissns;  these  ruins,  however,  according 
to  his  description,  bear  scarcely  any  trace  of  Greek 
origin,  bnt  belong  to  the  Roman  period.     [L.  S.] 

PEDO'NIA  (nrfiarla),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Uarmarica,  before  which  lay  an  ishind  of  the  same 
name.  (Ptol.  iv.  .5.  §§  38,  75.)  This  island  is  also 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  in  some  editions  nnder  the 
name  of  Sidonia  (xvii.  f.  799).  We  may,  however, 
conclude  from  Ptolemy  that  Pedonia  is  the  correct 
reading.  (See  Groekurd's  Sbrabo,  vol  ill  p.  357.) 

PEDUM  (neSo,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  ntSarit,  Pe- 
danns :  Gidliecao),  an  ancient  city  of  Lat^nm,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  of  consideiable 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dionysins  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  oompoeed  the  league  against  Bome 
io  B.  o.  493;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  thirty  dtiea  of  the  Latin  League. 
(Dionys.  ▼.  61 ;  Niebohr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  It  is  next 
mentioned  among  the  cities  which  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  CorioUnus  in  the  campaign  of  b.  a 
488,  where  its  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Labicum  and  Corbio.  (Liv.  iL  39 ;  Dionys.  viii.  19 ; 
Plut.  CorioL  28.)  Dionysins  terms  it  at  this  time 
a  small  city  (7%.  26);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  does  not  agun  occnr  donng  the  wars  of  the 
Bomans  with  the  Aeqnians,  notwithstanding  its 
prosimi^  to  the  frontier  of  the  two  nations.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  B.  a  358,  when  ttie  Gauls,  who 
had  invaded  Latinm,  encamped  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicina.  (Liv.  viL  12.)  During  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Latins  with  Borne,  the 
Pedani  bear  a  more  considerable  part.  Th«r  name, 
indeed,  is  not  mentioned  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbmr  having 
taken  part  in  it;  but,  in  b.  a  339,  Pedum  became 
for  a  time  the  centre  of  hostilities,  being  besieged  by 
the  Boman  consul  Aemilins,  and  defended  by  the 
allied  forces  assembled  from  Tibnr,  Praeneste,  Veli- 
tne,  Lanuvinm,  and  Antium.  Aemilius  on  this 
occasion  abandoned  the  enterprise;  but  the  next  year 
Camillas  again  advanced  to  Pednm,  and,  the  forces 
of  the  Latins  being  now  divided,  the  Tibortines  and 
PnuDSBtioes  alone  arrived  for  its  pcotaction.    They 
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were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Camillns,  and  tlio 
city  of  Pednm  taken  by  assault  immediately  after- 
wards. (Liv.  viii.  12,  13;  Fatt  Capit)  In  tiie 
grneral  pacification  tlut  followed  the  Pedani  obtuned 
the  Boman  franchise,  but  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Lanuvians,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  right  of  the 
Buflrage^  (lb.  14.)  From  this  time  not  only  does 
the  name  of  the  people  disappear  from  history,  bnt 
we  find  no  snhsequent  mention  of  the  town  of  Pednm, 
which  appears  to  have  rapidly  &llen  into  decay. 
The  "  Pedanus  ager,"  or  "  regio  Pedana,"  is  allnded 
to  both  by  Cicero  and  Horace ;  bat  in  Pliny's  time 
even  the  "populus"  had  become  utterly  extinct,  and 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  the  name.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  ix.  15;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  4.  2;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Hence  the  only  clue  to  its  position  is  derived  from 
the  psssages  already  cited,  and  from  the  statement 
of  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  (Schd.  Cmq.  ad  L  c.) 
that  it  was  situated  between  Tibnr  and  Praeneste. 
Its  proximity  to  Uioee  cities  is  distinctiy  attested  by 
Livy  (viii.  13),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject 
the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Cluverius,  and  adopted 
by  Gall,  Nibby,  and  Abeken,  which  would  place 
Pedum  on  the  site  of  GdUicano,  though  we  have 
certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
modem  village  of  GaUieano,  the  name  of  which  first 
occurs  in  the  tenth  ceninry,  in  all  probability  occupies 
an  ancient  site ;  it  stands  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
projecting  between  two  narrow  valleys  or  nvines 
with  lofty  and  precipitous  banks;  but,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  country,  this  position  almost 
exactly  resembles  that  of  Zaparolo  and  other  n«gh- 
bonring  places.  No  ruins  exist  at  GalUeano  ;  and 
from  the  eArly  deray  of  Pedum  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  meet  with  inscriptions,  the  only  evidence  that  can 
really  set  the  question  at  rest.  Gallicano  is  4}  miles 
from  Palabiaa  (Praeneste),  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  La  Cohmna  (Labicum);  it  is  about  a 
mile  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Praeneslina,  and  1 9  miles 
from  Bome.  (Clnver,  ItaL  p.  966;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  340 ;  Nibby,  Jfintonii,  vol.  ii.  p.  952  ; 
Abeken,  MUlel  Italien,  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

PEGAE  or  PAGAE  {nrrci.  Dor.  nvyai  :  Eth. 
noyaiot),  a  town  of  Megaris,  on  the  Alcyonian  or 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  the  harbour  of  Megaris  on 
the  western  coast,  and  was  the  most  important  place 
in  the  country  next  to  the  capital  According  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  it  was  utnated  on  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Hegaric  isthmns,  the  distance 
from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  being  120  stadia.  When  tho 
Megarians  joined  Athens  in  B.C.  455,  the  Athenians 
garrisoned  Pegae,  and  its  harbour  was  of  service 
to  them  in  sending  ont  an  expedition  against  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  (Thnc.  L  103,  III.) 
The  Athenians  retained  possaasion  of  Pegae  a  short 
time  after  Megara  revolted  firom  them  in  b.  c  454 ; 
bnt,  by  the  thirty  years'  truce  made  in  the  same 
year,  tiiey  surrendered  the  pUoe  to  the  Megarians. 
(Thuc.  i.  114,  115.)  At  (me  period  of  the  Peli>- 
ponnesian  War  (b.  c.  424)  we  find  Pegae  held  by 
the  aristocratical  exiles  from  Meganu  (Thnc  iv. 
66.)  Pegae  continned  to  exist  till  a  late  period, 
and  nnder  the  Boman  emperors  was  a  place  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  coin  its  own  money.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  380)  calls  it  rh  rir  Vlrivfiei»  ^podpuw. 
Pausanias  saw  there  a  chapel  of  the  hero  Aegialena, 
who  fell  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expedition  of  the 
Argives  against  Thebes,  bnt  who  was  buried  at  this 
place.  He  also  saw  near  the  road  to  Pegae,  a  rock 
covered  with  marks  of  arrows,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  a  body  of  the  PeniaD  cavaliy 
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of  MsrJoniiis,  who  in  the  night  had  dischai^red  thdr 
arrows  at  the  nek  onder  the  impulse  of  Artemis, 
mistaking  it  for  the  enem;.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  there  was  a  brazen  statne  of  Artemis 
Soteirs  at  Pegae.  (Phus.  i.  44.  §  4.)  Pegae  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: — Strab.  ix. 
pp.  400,  409;  Pans.  i.  41.  §8  ;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  6; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Mela,  iii.  3.  §  10;  Plin.  it.  7.  s.  1 1 ; 
HierocL  p.  645;  TiA.  PeaL,  where  it  is  called  Pacbe. 
Ita  site  ia  now  occnpied  by  the  port  of  Ptath6,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  which  are  foand  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  furtreo.  (Leake,  NarOta*  Grtece,  vol. 
il  p.  407.) 

PEGASEIJH  STA6NTJM,  a  mofa  hke  in  the 
CaTstrian  plain  near  Ephesns,  from  which  issues 
the  little  river  Phyrites,  a  tributary  of  the  Caystrns. 
(PHn.  T.  31.)  The  district  snrrounding  the  Uke  is 
at  present  an  extensive  morass.  (Comp.  Amndell, 
Seven  Ckardie;  p.  23,  &&)  [L.  &] 

•  PEIRAEEUS.     [Athehab,  p.  306.] 

PEIRAEUS  and  PEIRAEUM,  in  Corinthia.  [p. 
685.] 

PEIRAEUS.    [Ausd.] 

PEIRETJE  FONS.     [Cobihthiis,  p.  680,  b.] 

PEIRE'SIAE.    [AaTKRiuM.] 

PEIRUS.  [ACHAIA,  p.  13,  b.] 

PEISO.  [Pbijo.] 

PEIUH  (n^ur),  a  fortress  of  the  Tolistobou,  in 
Oalatia,  where  Deiotams  kept  bii  treasorea.  (Strab. 
zit.  p.  567.) 

PELAGOTTIA  (nfXoyoWa,  Strab.  vil  pp.  326, 
327;  nigAoyoWo,  St^.  B.),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
bordering  on  Illyricnm,  oocnpied  by  the  Pelaooxes 
intKte^s,  Strab.  vit  pp.  327,  331,  Fr.  38—40, 
434;  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  34;  PUn.  iv.l7).  Although  Livy 
employs  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  corrwponding  with 
tlie  ftntile  phuns  of  Bitdlia,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Solpicins,  as  that  of  a  large  district 
eontuning  Stymbira,  it  is  evident,  from  his  account 
of  the  division  of  Macedonia  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, that  Pelagonia  became  the  appellation  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Pelagones,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  which  mclnded  all  the  primitive 
or  Upper  Macedonia  E.  of  the  range  of  Pindns  and 
Scaidua.  (Liv.  xlr  29.)  It  was  perhaps  not  spe- 
eifieally  employed  as  the  name  of  a  town  until  the 
other  two  cities  of  Pelagonia  were  mined ;  for  that 
Pelagonia,  or  a  portion  of  it,  once  conttuned  three, 
may  b«  inferrei  from  the  adjunct  Tripolitis, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  327).  The  town,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Fourth  Macedonia,  must  have  been  of  some 
importance,  existed  till  a  late  period,  as  it  is  noticed 
in  the  Sgaecdemtu  of  Hierocles,  and  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Halcbns  of  Philadelphia,  who  speaks 
of  the  strength  of  its  atadei  (op.  Comt  Porph. 
Excerpt,  de  LegaL  p.  81).  From  its  advantageous 
position  it  was  occupied  by  Manuel  Comnenus,  in 
the  war  with  GeTsa  II.  and  the  Hungarians.  (Nicet. 
p.  67;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol  xvi.  p.  141.)  The 
name  of  Pelagonia  still  exists  as  the  designation  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric  of  BMNa  or  ilfo- 
natUri,  vow  the  chief  pUce  of  the  snnonnding 
eoantry,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Rmuli.  At  or  near  the  town  are  many  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  buildings  of  Roman  times.  The  dis- 
trict was  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  the  N.,  for  which  reasons  the  com- 
mnnication  ("fances  Pelagoniae,"  Liv.  zzxi.  34) 
were  carefully  guarded  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
being  of  great  importance,  as  one  of  the  du'ect  en- 
voi. II. 
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trances  from  Illyricnm  into  Macedonia  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Drilon.  Between  the  NE.  extremity, 
Mt.  Ljuiatrin,  and  the  Klintra  of  DeeiU  there  an 
in  the  mighty  and  continuous  cliain  of  Scardns 
(above  7000  feet  high)  only  two  pa.i8es  fit  for  an 
army  to  cross,  one  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
chain  from  Kaliandele  to  Prarendi  or  Peruerrn, 
a  very  high  "  col,'  not  less  than  SOOO  feet  above  the 
sea- level ;  the  other  considerably  to  the  S ,  and  lower 
as  well  as  easier,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  A'kridha. 
Leake  (^Nortium  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  S 1 8 —  322)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  passes  of  PeU^;onia,  in  which  Per- 
seus was  stationed  by  his  father  Philip,  were  this 
latter  depression  in  the  chain  over  which  the  modem 
road  from  Scodra  or  Scutari  mns,  and  the  Via 
Egnatia  travelled  formerly.  The  Ulyrian  Aatari- 
atae  and  Dardani,  to  the  N.  of  Pelagonia,  no  doubt 
threatened  Macedonia  from  the  former  pass,  to  the 
NE.  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Scardus.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Greece,  c.  xxv.  and  the  references  there  to 
Pouqneville,  Bone,  Griaebach,  and  Miiller.)  Stym- 
bara  or  Stnbara,  was  sitoatsd  apparently  on  the 
Erigon,  as  also  were  most  of  the  Pelagonian  towns. 
Polybius  (v.  108)  speaks  of  a  Pekgonian  town 
named  Pissaeiim  (Ilia'traiai').  Ptolemy  (I.  e.)  as- 
signa  to  the  Pelagones  the  two  towns  of  Andra- 
ristus  or  EtiHstta  (^Peut.  Tab.,  the  orthography 
is  not  qnite  certain),  and  Stobi.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

PELASGI  (n«Xoo7o(),  an  ancient  race,  widely 
spread  over  Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Ai^ean  sea  in  prehistoric  times.  We  also  find  traces 
of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy. 

L  The  PcUugiam  «i  Greece. — The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Pelasgi  is  in  Homer  {Il  il  681),  who 
enumerates  severiil  Thessalian  tribes  as  Inmishing 
a  contingent  nnder  the  command  of  Achilles,  and 
among  them  "  those  who  dwelt  in  Pelasgian  Argoa." 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Epirus  as  a  chief  abode  of  the 
Pelasgi;  for  Achilles  addresses  Zens  as  AacSui'iu'*, 
n<\ao7flc>.  (Jl  xvi.  233.)  And  this  agrees  with 
Hesiod's  description  of  Dodona  as  the  "  seat  of  the 
Pelasgi."  {Fragm.  zviii.)  So  in  the  SuppUoet  of 
Aeschylus,  the  king  declares  himself  to  be  ruler  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Algns  and  the 
Strrmon  flow,  and  also  of  the  whole  of  (he  huid  of 
the  Perrhaebi,  near  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Dodonean 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  sea.  (JSuppL  250,  eeq.), 
Herodotus  tells  US  he  found  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  at 
Dodona,  where  he  says  tliey  worshipped  all  the  gods, 
without  giving  a  name  to  any  (ii.  52).  Compare 
his  mythic  account  of  the  two  priestesses  at  Diidona 
(ii.  56)  with  Homer's  description  of  the  Selli.  (/{. 
xvi.  234,  seq.) 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221,0.)  says:  "  Nearly  all  are  agreed 
about  the  Pelasgi,  that  they  were  an  ancient  tribe 
(^iXoi')  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hella'<,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  side  of  the  Aeolians  in  Thessaly. , , . 
And  that  part  of  Thessaly  is  called  Pelasgian  Argos, 
which  extends  from  the  coast  between  the  outlet  of 
the  Peneius  and  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the  monntua 
range  of  Pindu.s,  because  the  Pelasgiana  were  masters 
of  that  region."* 

We  also  hear  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Boeotia,  where 
they  dwelt  for  a  time,  after  having,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thracians,  driven  out  the  Aones,  Temmices, 
Leleges  and  Hyantes.  Afterwards  they  were,  in 
their  turn,  driven  out  by  the  farmer  inhabitants,  and 
took  refuge  at  Athens  nnder  Mt  Hymettus,  part  of 


*  Argos  probably  means   a   plain,   see  Kruae's 
BeUat  (vol.  i.  p.  404). 
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tha  citj  brinfc  called  after  tbeir  naim.  (Stnb.  ix. 
p.  401.)  And  Attic  historiaiu  apeak  of  their  mi- 
dence  Uiere,  and  aajr  that  on  account  of  their  mi- 
gratory diapoaition  they  were  called  nXofryoi  (storlu) 
bjr  the  Attic  people  (Strab.  r.  p.  221.)  Thia  ia 
the  character  geneiallj  given  to  the  Pelaagi,  and  it 
ia  enrioas  to  find  Hendotoa  (i.  56)  contiaating  the 
stationary  habits  of  the  Pelasgiana,  with  the  lore  of 
wandering  exhibited  by  the  Hellenic  Dorians.  For 
even  his  own  acoonnt  of  tha  Felasgi  disprores  hia 
general  statement;  since  they  could  not  have  existed 
b  80  many  dlfierent  quarters  as  he  assigns  to  them 
without  several  migrations,  or — which  he  nowhere 
asaerts — an  almost  universal  extension  over  Greece 
and  its  dependenciA.  It  is  true  that  he  says  (ii.  66) 
that  Hellas  was  focmerly  called  Pehugia,  and  Thu- 
gydides  speaks  (i.  3)  of  tlie  name  Hellas  being  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  of  the  Pelasgie  name 
being  the  most  pravaleiit  imopg  tha  tribes  of  Greece; 
bat  this  does  not  account  for  the  Pehngi  being  iband 
in  Asia  (Horn.  /I.  x.  429),  and  for  their  having  in- 
tndaoed  Egyptian  rites  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  91.) 
Their  sojourn  in  Attica  is  related  by  Herodotus, 
who  aays  (vi.  137)  that  they  had  a  portion  of  ground 
under  Mt  Hymettus  assigned  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  in  building  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athena.  From  this  Hecataeus  iM  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians  from  envy,  because 
their  land  waa  tha  beat  cultivated.  The  Athenians, 
however,  says  Herodotus,  ascribe  their  expulsion  to 
their  licentious  ooodncL  Thncydidee  also  (ii.  17) 
menti(His  the  Pelasgie  settlement  beneath  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  oracle  relating  to  it 

In  the  passages  above  quoted  Hraodotns  speaka 
of  the  Pelasgi  as  of  foreign  extraction.  In  aiiiother 
passage  (viii.  44)  he  tells  ns  that  the  Athenians 
were  formerly  FeUsgiana,  and  were  so  called,  with 
the  sumsme  of  Cranai.  Tbey  were  called  suc- 
cemively  Ceeropidae,  ErechtheiJae  and  lonea. 

Stiabo  (xiit  p.  621)  mentions  a  legend  that  the 
inhabitanta  of  Mt.  Fhricion  near  Thermspyhw  made 
a  deseent  upon  the  place  where  Cyme  afterwards 
stood,  and  found  it  in  the  poeseasion  of  Pelssgians, 
who  had  suffiired  from  the  Trojan  War,  but  were 
nevertheless  in  possessim  of  Larissa,  which  was  about 
70  Btades  fma  Cyme. 

We  find  tiBcea  of  the  Felasgi  in  several  parts  of 
the  Feloponnese.  Herodotus  (i.  146)  speaks  of  Ar- 
cadian  Pelasgiana,  and  (vii.  94)  tells  tis  that  the 
lonians  in  Achaeii  were  formerly  called  Pelasgian 
Aagialeans  (or  Fehugians  of  the  coast).  After 
Danaua  and  Xuthns  came  to  Peloponnesus,  they 
were  called  lonians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthos. 

In  the  passage  of  Aeschylns  before  referred  to 
(A^iL  250)  Argos  is  called  Pelasgian ;  the  king  of 
Argos  ia  also  called  irai  lltkmryiii'  (v.  327),  and 
thronghout  the  play  the  words  Argive  and  Pelasgian 
are  lued  indiscriminately.  So,  too,  in  the  Prraie- 
theus  Vinctns  (v.  860X  Argolis  is  called  "  the  Pe- 
lasgian land."  In  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  (Inachus) 
the  king  is  addressed  as  lord  of  Ai^gos  and  of  the 
Xyrrheni  Pelasgi. 

Strabo  (vii.  p.  321)  speaka  of  Fehugians  taking 
jwimnainn  of  part  of  the  Feloponnese,  along  wi^ 
other  barbarous  tribes,  and  (v.  p.  221)  aays  that 
Epfaorua,  on  Hesiod's  authority,  traces  tiie  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi  to  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and  that  he 
declares  his  own  opinion  to  be  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally Arcadians,  who  chose  a  military  life,  and,  by 
indudng  many  others  to  join  them,  spread  the  name 
fiir  and  wide,  both  among  the  Giceks  and  wherever 
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tbey  happened  to  come.  "  The  Amdian  divine  or 
heroic  pedigree,'  aays  Mr.  Grote  (_JIi»t.  Gneee,  voL  i. 
ch.  ix.),  **  begins  with  Pelasgus,  whom  botli  Besiod 
and  Asius  considered  as  an  indigenous  man,  tbongh 
Arcesilaos  the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother 
of  Argos  snd  son  of  Zens  by  Miobe^  daughter  of 
Photxmeus :  this  logographer  wished  to  establish  a 
community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians."  For  the  legend  oonceming  Lycaon,  son 
of  Peksgos,  and  hia  fifty  sons,  see  Grote's  Grteoe, 
vd.  L  p.  239,  note. 

According  to  Diooysiua,  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus, 
lived  eighteen  generations  before  the  Trojan  War  (lib. 
i.  pi  30,  ed.  Bnake);  and  the  migration  of  the  Oeoo- 
tiana  mider  Oeno^us,  son  of  Lycaon,  in  the  next 
generation,  is,  in  the  words  of  Pansanias  (viiL  3, 
quoted  by  Niebohr),  "  the  earliest  colony,  whether  of 
Greeks  or  barburians,  whereof  a  wcollectian  has  bem 
preserved." 

Pausaniaa  (viii.  2)  gives  the  papular  legend  cnr> 
rent  among  the  Arcadians,  that  PeUsgns  was  the 
first  man  bom  there;  on  which  he  obsMves  naTvely; 
"  But  it  is  likely  that  other  men  were  also  bom  with 
PeUsgns;  for  how  oould  he  have  reigned  without 
subjects?"  According  to  this  legend  Pelaagns  is  a 
regular  mythic  hero,  surpassing  all  hia  contem- 
poraries in  stature  and  wisdom,  and  teaching  them 
what  to  choose  for  food  and  what  to  abstain  from. 
The  use  of  beech-mast,  which  the  Pythian  oracle 
(Herod,  i.  66)  ascribed  to  the  Arcadians,  was  taught 
them  by  FeUagus.  His  descendants  became  numeroua 
after  tjiree  generations,  and  gave  their  names  to 
various  districts  and  many  towns  in  Greece.  Pau- 
sanias  also  speaks  of  Pelasgiana  coming  from  lolcos 
to  Pylos,  and  driving  out  the  eponymic  founder  (ir. 
36.  §  1). 

Uonysius  adopta  the  Achaean  legend,  viz.  that 
the  first  abode  of  the  Felasgi  waa  Achaic  Argos. 
There  tbey  were  autochthona,  and  took  their  nanw 
from  Felaagus.  Six  generations  afterwards  they  left 
Peloponnesus,  and  migrated  to  Haemonia,  the  leaders 
of  the  colony  being  Achaeus,  and  Pbthins,  and  Pe- 
Usgus,  sons  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon.  Tkeee  three 
gave  names  to  thrse  districts,  Achaea,  Pfathiotis, 
and  Pelasgiotis.  Here  they  abode  for  five  generations, 
and  in  the  sixth  they  were  driven  out  of  Thessaly 
by  the  Cnretea  and  Leieges,  who  are  now  called 
Locrians  and  Aetolians,  with  whom  were  joined  many 
others  of  the  inbabitants  of  the  district  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassus, led  by  Deucalion  (i.  17.  p.  46).  They  dis- 
persed in  difierent  directions  :  some  settled  in  His- 
tiaeotis,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa;  others  in 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Euboea ;  the  main  body,  how- 
ever, took  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Epirua,  in 
the  nughbonrhood  of  Dodona   (i.  18). 

We  now  come  to 

IL  Tie  Pdatgiani  in  the  Itlmdt  of  tha  AegeatL. 
— Homer  (fid.  xix.  175 — 177)  mentions  the  Pe- 
lasgi (called  JKbi),  aa  one  of  the  five  tribes  in  Crete, 
the  remaining  four  being  the  Achaeans,  Eteocretes, 
Cydones,  and  Dorians  (called  rpixdixcs).  See  Strabo's 
comment  on  this  passage  (v.  p.  221),  and  x.  pp.  475, 
476),  where  two  difierent  explanations  of  the  epithet 
T/nxdiKM  are  given. 

Herodotna  (ii.  51)  speaks  of  Pelssgi  living  in 
Samothrace,  where  tbey  performed  the  mysteries 
called  Samotfaracian  orgies. 

Lemnos  snd  Imbros  were  also  inhabited  by  them 
(v.  26).  So  also  Strabo  (v,  p.  221),  quoting  Anti- 
cleides.  Thucydides  (iv.  109)  speaks  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  Lemnw ;  and  Fansauiaa 
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(vii.  S.  §  2)  ssya  the  Pelufnaos  item  oot  the  Mi- 
iiTuu  and  Lacedaemoiiitiis  from  Lemnos.  The  per- 
petratmi  of  the  Lemnian  Diaasacre  were  Pelnsgians. 
(Herod,  vi.  138—140  ;  compare  Find.  PgUi.  Od. 
ir.  448  [252,  Bkh.];  Orpb.  Arg.  t.470;  Stanlej, 
Comm.  n  Aaeh.  Ckoiph,  631.) 

Herodotus  alio  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  seven- 
teen islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  as  belongin);  to  the 
Pelasgian  race  (viL  95).  According  to  Strain  (ziii. 
p.  621)  Menecratee  declared  the  vhole  coast  of 
Ionia,  beginning  at  Mjcale,  to  be  peopled  bj  Felasp, 
and  the  neigbbonring  islands  likewise:  "and  the 
Lesbians  sajr  th^  were  under  tlie  command  of 
Pyheos,  who  was  called  bj  the  poet  the  leader  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  from  whom  their  monntain  was 
called  PyLaenm.  And  the  Chians  saj  their  founders 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly." 

Dionjsios  (i.  18)  says  that  the  first  Pelasgian 
colonjr  was  led  \>y  iSaeu  to  Lesbos,  after  the  Pelasgi 
had  been  driven  oat  of  Thessaly. 

Diodoms  Sicolns  (v.  81)  gives  •  different  accoimt 
of  this  colony.  He  says  that  Xanthus,  the  son  of 
Triopos,  chid'  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Argos,  settled 
first  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  crossed  over  with  bis 
iollowers  into  Lesboe,  which  he  foond  unoccupied, 
and  divided  among  them.  This  was  seven  genera- 
tions before  the  flood  of  Dencalion.  When  this  oc- 
curred Lesbos  was  desoUted,  and  Macareus,  grandson 
of  Zeus  (according  to  Hesiod),  occupied  it  a  second 
time,  and  the  island  received  its  name  from  his  son- 
in-law.  Scymncs  of  Chios  (quoted  by  Emse,  Hellat) 
speaks  of  Pelasgians  being  in  Sciatbos  and  Scyros. 

We  next  come  to 

IIL  Th»  PUatgitmt  n  Atia. — On  this  point  we 
have  Homer's  aathority  that  there  were  Pelasgians 
among  the  Trojan  allies,  ranked  with  Leleges,  Cau- 
eSoes,  and  Lycians,  and  culled  Sim.  {II.  x.  429.) 
One  of  these  was  killed  by  Ajax,  in  the  battle  over 
the  body  of  Patrodus, — Bippothons,  son  of  Ijethna. 
(/I  zviL  288.) 

Herodotus  speaks  (vii.  42)  of  Antandros  as  a 
Pelasgian  city,  and  afterwards  (vii.  95)  says  that 
the  Aeolians  were  fonaerly  called  Pelasgians  by  the 
Hellenes,  and  that  when  they  fought  against  the 
Greeks  they  wore  Hellenic  armour. 

Strabo  (v.  pt221)  quotes  Homer's  statement  that 
tile  neighbours  of  the  Cilicians  in  the  Trcas  were 
Pelasgians,  and  that  they  dwelt  about  Laiissa.  (^li 
ii.  841.)  This  name  probably  signifies  a  fortress 
built  on  a  precipice  or  overhanging  rock,  and  is  an 
indication,  wherever  it  occurs,  of  the  presence  of 
Pelasgi.  There  were  several  places  of  the  name 
name  in  Greece  and  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  enameiat«d  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  440,  xiii. 
f.  620).  According  to  this  geographer  most  of  the 
Carians  were  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  They  first  occu- 
pied the  islands,  then  the  sea-coast.  He  argaes, 
from  Homer's  expression  "  the  tribes  of  Pelasgians  " 
( A  ii.  840),  that  their  number  was  considerable. 

Diooysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  Pelasgi,  on  being 
driven  out  of  Theiaaly,  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and 
acquired  many  cities  on  the  sea-coast 

Two  cities  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  He- 
ndottis,  namely,  Scykce  and  Phuae,  on  the  Pn>- 
ponUs,  which  be  believed  to  be  Pelasgian  cities,  and 
wliicfa,  he  says  (l  57),  spoke  similar  dialects,  but 
unlike  then:  neighbours.  That  dialect  was,  on 
Herodotus's  testimony,  not  Greek,  but  resembling 
the  dialect  of  the  Crotoniatae,  or  nober  Crestonians, 
a  tribe  among  the  Edones  in  Thiace. 

Bishop  Tbirlwall,  comparing  this  passage  with 
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asotiier,  in  which  Herodotus  is  enumerating  the 
dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
and  uses  the  same  terms,  infers  from  the  comparison 
that  "  the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus 
heard  on  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere  sounded  to 
him  a  strange  jargon ;  as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephesus 
to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to  a  Flo- 
rentine "  (vol.  i.  p.  53).  Mr.  Grote  difiTers  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his  estimate  of  these  expressions 
of  Herodotns,  who,  he  thinks,  must  have  known 
better  than  any  one  whether  a  language  which  be 
heard  was  Greek  or  not,  and  concludes  that  "  He- 
rodotus prononnces  the  Pelasgians  of  bis  day  to 
speak  a  substantive  language  difiering  from  Greek; 
but  whether  diifiaring  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoenician), 
we  have  no  means  a!  deciding"  (vol.  i.  pp.  851 — 
353). 

Heeren  QAnciait  Greece,  p.  38,  note)  has  some 
remarks  on  Herodotus's  opinion  respecting  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day,  in  which 
be  seems  to  raise  an  imaginary  difficulty  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  overthrowing  it. 

Before  quitting  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  Thucydides's  observation  (iv. 
109),  that  "  the  Pelasgian  race  is  said  to  be  the 
most  widely  prevalent  in  the  Cbalcidic  peninsula 
and  in  the  adjoining  islands;"  and  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  639),  "  that  Tbessaly 
was,  in  the  time  of  Pehugus,  suddenly  converted  by 
an  earthquake  from  a  vast  lake  into  a  fertile  plain, 
irrigated  by  the  Peneins,  the  waters  of  which  be- 
fore bad  been  shut  in  by  mountains." 

The  latter  is  a  poetical  version  of  a  geological 
truth,  which,  though  not  falling  within  the  province 
of  history,  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  notice  of 
the  geographer. 

We  now  come  to 

IV.  The  PeJaigians  m  Italy. — Legendary  history 
has  conuected  the  Pelasgic  race  with  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  Italic  peninsula.  The  name  Oenotria, 
by  which  the  southern  part  of  Italy  was  formerly 
known  (see  Azistotle,  Pol.  vii.  10)  suggests  an  af- 
finity between  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  country 
and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians.  The  name  Tyrrbeni 
or  Tyrseni,  which  we  have  seen  is  used  identically 
with  that  of  Pelasgi,  suggests  another  link.  In- 
numerable legends,  which  furnished  logograpbers 
with  the  subject-matter  of  their  discourse,  connected 
the  Umbrians,  the  Peucetiaus,  and  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
with  the  Pelasgians  from  Epirus  and  Tbessaly. 
Some  of  these  are  given  by  Straba  He  quotes 
Anticleides  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  Lemnian 
Pelasgians  crossed  over  into  Italy  with  Tyrrhenus, 
son  of  Atys  (v.  p.  221).  Agsin,  he  quotes  Hiero- 
nymns's  assertion,  that  the  Theasalian  Pelasgians 
were  driven  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  (ix. 
p.  443). 

Panaanias's  account  of  the  Pelasgian  colony  led 
by  Oenotrus  has  already  been  given.  Dionysins 
(i.  11.  p.  30)  confirms  it,  saying  "  Oenotrus  son 
of  Lycaon  led  a  colony  into  Italy  seventeen  ge- 
nerations before  the  Trojan  War."  According  to 
Dionysins,  a  colony  of  Pelasgians  came  over  from 
The^y  and  settled  among  the  Aborigmes,  with 
whom  they  waged  war  against  the  Sicels  (i.  17.  p. 
45.) 

Another  body  came  from  the  neighbourbood  of 
Dodona,  whence,  finding  the  territory  unable  to  sn^ 
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port  th«m,  they  eroraal  over  in  ships  to  Italy,  alM 
tJAtDrnia,  in  obedience  to  the  omcle.  The  winds 
bora  them  to  Spines,  on  one  of  the  months  of  the  Po, 
where  they  established  themseWes,  and  by  the  help 
of  their  fleet  aoJinired  great  power.  They  were, 
however,  eventualiy  driven  oat  by  an  iosuirection  of 
the  neiKhbouring  barbarians,  who  were  in  tnm  over- 
powered by  the  Romans  (i.  18).  The  PeLugians 
thenee  migrated  inland,  ensiied  the  Apennines,  and 
entered  the  conntry  of  the  Umbrians,  who  bordered 
on  the  Aborigines,  and  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  being  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  Here 
they  established  themselves  for  some  time,  and  took 
some  small  towns  from  the  Umbrians;  but,  being 
overpowered  by  them,  they  removed  into  the  countiy 
of  the  Aborigines.  When  they  came  to  Cotyle,  they 
recognised  the  spot  where  the  orscle  had  told  them 
they  were  to  o^r  np  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Phoebus.  On  this  they  invited  the  Aborigines, 
who  came  to  attack  them,  to  join  alliance  with 
them;  which  invitation  they,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Sicoli,  accepted,  and  gave  this  Pebugi  Velia  to 
dwell  in.  The  latter  then  helped  the  Aborigines  to 
conquer  Crotona  in  Umbria,  and  to  drive  the  Sicels 
out  of  their  land.  Together  they  founded  several 
cities,  Caere,  Agylla,  Piisa,  Satumium,  and  others, 
which  were  taken  1^  the  Tyrrhenians.  Dionysios 
says  that  Phaleriom  and  Feseennia  retained  in  his 
time  certain  fiiint  traces  of  the  old  Pelasgie  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  weapons  of  war — viz.  Argolic 
spears  and  shields — and  the  institution  of  fetials, 
and  other  religions  rites.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Hera  at  Falerium,  exactly  like  that  at  Argos,  where 
were  similar  sacriiices,  and  similar  priestesses,  cane- 
phori,  and  choruses  of  maidens. 

The  Pelasgi  also  occupied  parts  of  Campania, 
driving  out  the  Aurunci,  and  fbnnded  Larissa  and 
other  cities.  Some  of  these  remained,  after  nndei> 
going  many  changes  of  inhabitants,  in  Dionysins's 
time.  Of  Larissa  there  was  no  memorial  save  the 
name,  and  tliis  was  not  oommonly  known  ;  bat  its 
site  was  not  fiv  from  Forum  Popilit  (Plin.  iii.15.) 
They  took  many  cities  from  the  Sicels,  too,  and 
established  their  power  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  Pelasgi,  having  driven  out  the  Sicels,  increased 
in  power  and  extent  of  territory.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, they  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  suffered 
various  penalties  at  their  hands.  On  eonsnltnig  the 
orscle,  they  wen  told  that  they  had  neglected  to 
perform  their  oaths,  in  not  sacrificing  their  first-born 
as  well  as  the  fruite  of  the  field.  Hyrsilns  tells  this 
story,  adding  that  the  Pelasgi  were  soon  dispersed  in 
difi^rent  directions,  some  returning  to  Greece,  and 
others  remaining  in  Italy  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  Aborigines.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  naval  matters  from  their  resi- 
dence with  the  Tyrrbeniana  On  this  acconnt  they 
were  often  invited  by  other  nations  to  serve  as  auxili- 
aries, and  were  called  by  the  namee  Tyrrbeni  and 
Pelasgi  indiscriminately  (i.  18 — 23). 

Respecting  the  former  name  he  says  tiiat  it  was 
given  them  on  accountof  the  forts,  Tvpireir,  which  they 
built  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  says  that  the  Tyrrbeni, 
formerly  called  PeUsgi,  received  the  name  which  they 
bear  after  their  arrival  in  Italy.  For  the  counter- 
theory  of  Myrsilus  see  Dionys.  i.  28. 

Dionysios  thinks  all  are  mistaken  who  hold  the 
Tyrrbeni  and  the  Pelasgi  to  be  the  same  race.  He 
thinks  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
their  names  being  used  indiscriminately,  as  that  was 
voiy  common,  e.  g.,  in  the  caw  of  the  Trojans  sod 
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Phrygians.  Moreover,  theGrceks  called  all  Italuns — ' 
Latins,  Umbrians,  Ausones,&c — Tyrrhenians.  Even 
Rome  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a  Tyrrhene  city. 
Dionysios  quotes  Herodotus  (i.  57)  in  support  of  liis 
opinion  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyrrhenians  are  not 
of  the  same  origin.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing, 
he  says,  if  the  Crotoniatae  spoke  the  same  dialect  as 
the  Placieni  on  the  Helleepont,  both  being  Pelas- 
gians, but  should  not  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tyrrhenians,  if  they  were  also  Pelasgi.  For  the 
contrary  of  the  proposition — if  ^/loYAwcrtroi,  then 
ifiotOvtis — holds  good  :  i.  e.  if  &AAoYA»o-iroi,  then 
iWotSnit.  If  the  case  were  reversed,  then  might 
be  a  show  of  reason  for  believing  them  of  the  same 
origin  ;  for  it  might  be  said  that  distance  bad  ob- 
literated early  traces  of  resemblsnce :  but  when  they 
are  so  near  each  other  as  the  Crotoniatae  and  Tyr- 
rbeni this  supposition  is  untenable  (i.  29). 

Hence  IKonysios  believes  the  Pelasgians  and  T^r- 
riieniaiis  to  be  distinct  He  sums  up  all  by  saying 
that  those  Pelasgians  who  survived  the  final  disper- 
sion and  ruin  of  the  race  existed  among  the  Aborigines, 
and  their  desoendante  lielped  them  and  other  tribes 
to  build  Rome  (i.  30). 

It  is  nnneociisary  to  remark  the  difference  betweeu 
Crotona  in  Umbria  and  Creston  in  Thrace,  which 
Dionysios  unsuspectingly  passes  over.  The  above 
somewhat  lengthy  extracte  have  been  made  from  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  Ijecause  they  give  as  a  very  fiur 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  scattered  traditions 
were  dressed  up  in  a  quasi-historical  garb,  and  decked 
out  with  any  stray  evidence  which  local  names  or 
hmguage  might  supply. 

The  oemmon  native  tradition  of  the  Latins  only 
testifies  to  an  immigration  of  so  called  Aborigines, 
not  to  any  mixture  of  Pelasgi  with  them,  (ta  the 
other  hand,  another,  which  has  received  the  teeti- 
mnny  of  Vam,  and  which  agrees  in  other  respects 
with  the  narration  of  Dionysios,  speaks  of  an  im- 
migration of  Pelasgians,  bnt  says  nothing  of  Aborigines 
mixed  with  or  allied  with  them.  Certain  Roman 
historians  have  combined  these  two  traditions  in  a 
diiierent  way  to  that  of  Dionysins,  making  the 
Aborigines,  namely,  declare  themselves  to  be  one  and 
the  same  people  with  the  Pelasgians.  This,  for  in- 
stance is,  without  any  doubt,  the  meaning  of  Cato'a 
assertion  that  the  Aborigines  came  over  into  Italy 
many  genentions  before  the  Trojan  War,  out  of 
Achaia;  for  so  he  named  the  old  Pelasgio  Greece 
by  the  common  appelUtion  of  his  time.  (Schwegler, 
XomtMche  Geick.  iii.  S.)  AVe  find  the  same  tradition 
of  a  Pdasgic  immigration  into  Latium  ocnfirmed  by 
many  other  testimonies.  Pliny  declares  tliat  writing 
was  brought  into  Latium  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  by  these  Pelasgi  he  means 
those  who  came  out  of  Theasaly  and  Dodona,  or  the 
Arcadians  of  Evander. 

Other  traditions  assert  the  name  of  RtHne  to  ba 
Pelasgian,  and  derive  the  Saturnalia  from  a  feast 
originally  instituted  by  the  Pehugians  who  Mttlad 
on  the  &itumian  hill. 

"  In  other  parte  of  Italy  we  stumble  repeatedly," 
says  Schwegler,  "  on  the  same  wide-extended  name. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  Hemici  were  descended 
from  the  Pelasgi.  Picenum  also  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  PelasgL  Report  also  says  that 
the  towns  of  Nnceria,  Herculanenm,  and  Pompeii 
were  founded  by  them,  or  that  they  dwelt  there  for 
a  certun  time.  Other  instancee  have  been  already 
given  4)f  towns  and  districte  with  which  legendaiy 
history  has  oagociated  the  name  of  the  Pelasgi." 
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In  short,  the  -whole  of  Ital;  waa,  if  we  are  to  be- 
Hem  the  aathoritiea  adduced,  inhabited  in  ancient 
timea  bj  the  Pelaagiana.  In  later  times  tbej  appear 
as  Taasala  of  the  Italiots ;  the  common  &ts  of  original 
noes  Uiat  have  been  snbjngated. 

Upon  these  and  similar  traditaoos  Niebnhr  has 
i;nianded  a  hypotliesis,  which  at  present  is  genenllj 
received,  and  against  which  conclnsire  objections  can 
only  be  raised  from  the  side  of  oompaistive  philology. 
Aocoiding  to  Niebohr,  the  Peh^ans  were  the  original 
popalatioo,  not  only  of  Greece,  bnt  also  of  Italy. 
There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when  the  Pelasgians, 
formerly  perhaps  the  most  widely-spread  people  in 
Kurope,  inhabited  all  the  countries  from  tlie  Amus 
and  Padus  to  the  Bosporus ;  not  as  wandering  tribes, 
n  ^  writers  of  history  represent  it,  bnt  as  firmly- 
noted,  powerful,  honoorable  people.  This  time  lies, 
ior  the  meet  part,  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Grecian  history.  However,  at  the  time  that  the 
genealogists  and  Hellanicus  wrote,  there  were  only 
insulated,  disperaed,  and  srmttered  fragments  of  thu 
immense  nation, — as  of  the  Celtie  race  in  Spain  — 
like  mountain  snmnuts,  which  stand  out  like  ishuids 
when  the  lowlands  have  been  changed  by  floods  into 
k  lake.  These  sporadic  Pelasgic  tribes  did  not  seem 
to  these  logographers  to  be  fragments  and  relics,  but 
colonies  that  had  been  sent  oat  and  had  migrated, 
like  the  equally  scattered  colonies  of  the  Hellenes. 
Hence  the  nnmeroos  traditions  abont  the  expeditions 
and  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi.  All  these  traditions 
are  withont  the  slightest  historical  value.  They  are 
nothing  bnt  a  hypothesis  of  the  logographerB,  framed 
out  of  the  supposition  that  those  scattered  colonies 
of  the  Pelasgi  iad  arisen  and  were  produced  by  a 
series  of  migrations.  There  is  nothing  historical 
about  them,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hypothesis,  namely,  the  existence  in 
later  times  of  scattered  Pelasgic  tribes, — a  fact  which, 
however,  implies  moch  more  the  original  greatness 
and  extension  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  If  the  Pehu- 
gians  vanish  gradually  as  historical  times  begin,  the 
cause  of  this  is,  that  they  were  transibrmed  into  other 
nationa.  Thus,  in  Greece  they  became  gradually 
Hdlenlsed,  as  a  nation  which,  in  spite  of  all  distinc- 
tion, was  actually  related  tu  the  Hellenes  ;  and  even 
in  Italy  tiiey  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  later 
tribes  of  the  peninsula  which  owed  their  origin  in  the 
main  to  the  mixture  of  races. 

The  half-Greek  element  which  the  Latin  lan- 
gnage  contains,  is,  according  to  this  view  of  Nie- 
bnhr^s,  Pebsgie,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  PeUsgian 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  which  Niebuhr  and 
E.  0.  MGIler  (Etrtuktr)  agree  in  finding  in  the 
Sicnlians. 

This  hypothesis  of  Hiebuhr's,  generally  recraved 
as  it  is, wants,  nevertheless,  a  sound  historical  fbund- 
ation.  It  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Schwegler 
(/Zom.  Gtseh.")  a  carefiil  examination,  and  is  con- 
deomed  on  the  following  grounds:  — 

1.  The  absence  of  any  indigenous  name  for  the 
Pelasgians  in  Italy. 

2.  The  evident  traces  of  Boman  writers  on  the 
subject  having  obtained  their  information  from  the 
GrMk  logographers. 

3.  The  contradictoiT  accounts  given  by  different 
writers  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pelascians,  accord- 
ing as  they  fallow  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes  or 
Uyrsilns. 

4.  The  absence  uf  any  historical  monument  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  Italy,  whether  literary  or  of  another 
kind. 
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It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  on  the  views  taken  by  modem  writers  on  the 
snbject. 

1.  The  modem  authorities  on  the  Pelasgi  in 
Greece  are  :  Larcher,  Chnmologie  dUerodole,  ch. 
viii.  pp.  21 S— 217;  K.  0.  Muller  Etnuher,  vol.  i. 
Einleitung,  ch.  ii.  pp.  75 — 100  ;  Kruse,  Ilellat, 
vol.  i.  p.  398 — 425 ;  Mannert.  Geographie,  part  viii, 
introduction,  p.  4;  Thurlwall.  Bittoiy  of  Greece, 
ch.  ii. ;  Grote,  vol.  i.  ch.  iz.,  voL  ii.  ch.  ii,  sub  fiuera. 
The  latter  historian  treats  of  the  Pelasgi  as  belong- 
ing not  to  historical,  but  legendary  Greece.  He 
says,  "  Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting 
systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  —  from  the  literal 
belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Baonl-Boehette,  to 
the  interpretative  and  half-incredulous  processes 
applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or  0.  HUller, 
or  Pr.  Thirlwall, — will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a'problem.  Mo 
attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us  —  none  were 
present  to  Herodotus  or  Tbucydides  even  in  their 
age  —  oD  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations 
respecting  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians;  and,  when 
snch  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply 
the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the 
theories  which  he  had  heard  for  explaining  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connection  with 
the  ocean  —  that  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story 
into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of 
criticism."  (VoL  ii.  p.  345.)  Those  who  think 
Mr.  Gmte's  way  of  disposing  of  the  question  too 
summary,  will  find  it  treated  with  great  patience 
and  a  &ir  spirit  of  criticism  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
The  point  on. which  he  and  Mr.  Grote  difier  — 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  language  of  the 
Pelasgi  was  a  rtnigh  dialect  of  the  Hellenic,  or  nun- 
Hellenic —  has  been  already  referred  to.  As  we 
possess  no  positive  data  for  determining  it,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  tlia 
passages  qnoted.  Respecting  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  a  very  few  words 
will  suffice.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (ii.  15^16),  is  the  only  monu- 
ment of  the  plastic  art  of  Greece  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  walls  of  Tiryns,  of  polygonal  masonry, 
appear  to  be  of  eqnal  antiquity,  and  are  ascribed  to 
the  Cyclopes.  [Mtcehae.]  These  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Tyrrheiio-Pelasgic  remains  in 
Italy,  specimens  of  which  an  given  in  Dempster's 
Etruria  Regatie,  v.  g.  the  w^  of  Cosa,  Segnia 
{Segnf)  and  Faesulae  (^FUtoh).  And  a  small 
amount  of  evidence  is  thereby  afforded  in  favour  of 
Niebuhr'a  theory  of  an  original  Pelasgic  population 
existing  in  the  peninsulas  of  Greece  and  Italy.  But 
this  is  much  dimmished  by  the  fact,  tliat  similar 
remains  are  found  in  parts  of  Asia  Mmor  where  no 
traces  exist  of  any  Pelasgic  traditions.  And  we  are 
obliged  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  view  first 
adopted  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  that  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  successively  peopled  by 
branches  of  one  original  nation,  dwelling  once  upon 
a  time  in  the  central  part  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaking  one  language,  out  of  which,  by  successive 
modifications,  sprang  the  different  Greek  and  Italian 
^alects. 

2.  The  authorities  on  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  are 
Niebuhr  (77.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  Tr.):  MUller,  Etnuker 
(quoted  above) ;  Lanzi,  Sar/gio  di  Lingna  Etnuca, 
(fc.,  Flor.  1824;  Lepsius,  uier  die  Tyirhen.  Pe- 
lasger  in  Eirurien,  Leijo.  1843 ;  Steub,  iber  dk 
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Urbewohter  JUUittu,  ^  1843;  Homnuen,  tTit- 
leritaluchm  Dialecte,  I8S0 ;  Pricbard,  Nnturai 
Hatory  of  Man,  toI.  iii.  4;  Hefftar,  Gaehiehte  der 
Lakia  Spradie,  p.  11;  G.  C.  Lewis,  CndHnUly  of 
early  Boman  Sutorg,  ToL  i.  p.  282 ;  and  Schwe- 
gler,  u  quoted  above. 

The  last-meDtianed  hutorian,  after  a  eareftil  n- 
view  of  all  tbat  ancient  and  modem  aathoritiea 
have  said  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  Hr.  Grote  in 
concluding  that  thore  ia  no  historical  foundation  for 
the  commonly  received  traditions  abont  the  Pelasgi. 
He  says:  "The  traditional  image  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  everywhere  driven  out,  nowhere  settling  them- 
■elves  for  good, — of  the  race  which  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  always  reappearing,  and  vanishing 
again  without  leaving  any  trace, — the  image  of  this 
gipsey  nation  is  to  me  so  strange,  that  we  most 
entertain  doubts  as  to  its  historic  ezistence." 

After  they  became  a  powerfal  nation  in  Italy,  the 
tradition,  which  Dionysius  follows,  tells  ns  that  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  This  is  in  itself  strange;  but, 
were  any  other  conclusion  of  the  Pelosgian  migra- 
tions invented,  we  should  have  to  point  out  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy,  which  is  impossible.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  a  few  names  of  pUces,  which  are 
manifestly  Greek.  Lepsius  thought  an  inscription 
found  at  Agylla  was  Pelaagic,  butMommsen  (Un- 
teril.  Dial.  p.  17)  says  it  ia  nothing  bat  old 
Etroscan. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  acconnt  for  the  prevalence  of 
traditions  relating  to  PeUsgi  in  Italy.  Schwegler 
has  ably  analysed  the  causes  of  this,  and  disproved 
on  historical  and  lingnistic  gronnds  the  views  of 
Niebuhr  and  0.  HlUler,  which  they  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Boman  grammarians. 

There  is  considerable  doubt,  as  he  remarks,  in 
what  light  we  are  to  regard  the  name  PeUsgi, — 
whether  in  that  of  an  ethnographic  distinction,  or  in 
that  of  an  epithet  =  autocluiuma  or  abotigina. 
yfa  have  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  words  resembling 
it  sufficiently  in  fonn  to  warrant  this  supposition, — 
V.  g.  noAoIai,  Utt/Mix^fy,  and  Priscns.  The  change 
from  A  to  r  is  so  common  as  to  need  no  illustration, 
and  the  termination  -701  is  nearly  the  same  aa  -au. 

These  remarks,  though  they  apply  with  con- 
siderable force  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
Pelasgian  as  applied  to  Italian  races,  need  not  afiect 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  conoeming  the  townships 
of  Scylace,  PUcie,  and  Creston,  which  were  accounted 
in  his  time  Pelasgic,  and  spoke  a  different  language 
firom  their  neighbours. 

That  the  name  Pelasgi  once  indicated  an  existing 
race  we  may  fairly  allow  ;  but  we  cannot  form  any 
historical  conception  of  a  people  whom  Herodotus 
calls  stationary  and  others  migratory,  and  whoee  ear- 
liest abode  was  between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  aUo  in  Arcadia  and  Argolis.  On  the 
whole  we  can  partly  appreciate  Kiebuhr's  feelings 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Pelasgi, — "  The  name  of  this 
people  is  irksome  to  the  historian,  hating  as  he  does 
that  spurious  philology  which  raises  pretensions  to 
knowledge  concerning  raoes  so  completely  buried  in 
silence."    (ieoia.  Sitl.  I  p.  2S,  Transl.) 

If  the  Pelasgi  liave  any  claims  on  our  attention 
above  other  eEtinet  races,  it  is  not  because  they  have 
left  more  trustworthy  memorials  of  their  existence, 
but  because  they  occupy  so  considerable  a  apace  in 
the  mythic  records  of  Greece  and  Italy.     [G.  B.] 

PELASGIO'TIS.    [Thessaua.] 

PGLE  (IlTfXT):  Eth.  nijXiuar),  a  small  ishmd, 
forming  one  of  a  cluster,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  oppo- 
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aite  to  Clazomenae.   (Thnc.  viii.  31;  Plin.  v.  31. 
s.  38,  xzxii.  2.  s.  9;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  see  VoL  L 

p.  632.  a.) 

PE'LEGAS  (n«X«K«),  a  monntain  in  Uysia, 
which  lay  between  the  Apian  plain  and  the  river 
Hegistns.  (Polyb.  v.  77.)  It  is  probably  the  con- 
tinuation rf  Ml  Temnus,  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Aesepus  from  that  of  the  Hegistns.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Forbiger  that  there  is  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  this  name  and  that  of  the  woody 
mountain  nxoicot  mentioned  by  Homer,  at  whose 
foot  Thebe  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  the  position  of 
which  was  subsequently  unknown.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
397,  ^i.  396,  425,  xxii.  479;  Strab.  xiii  p.  614.) 

PELE'CES.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

PELE'NDONES  (nt\irSorts,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  54), 
a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Dnrins  and  Ibertis,  and 
situated  to  tb*  E.  of  the  Aievad.  Under  the  Bo- 
mana  they  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  They 
oonaisted  of  foor  tribes,  and  one  of  their  towns  waa 
Nnmantia.  We  find  also  among  their  cities,  Vison- 
thim,  Olibia,  Varia,  &c.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  2a 
s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PELETHROmUH  (Vf\tep6i>uir),  a  part  of 
Ht.  Pelium,  whence  Virgil  gives  the  Lapitbae  tha 
epithet  of  PelethrooiL  (Strah.  viL  p.  299  ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  V. ;  Virg.  Gtorg.  iiL  115.) 

PELIGNI  (ntiJyi'ot)  a  people  of  Central  luly, 
occupying  an  inland  district  in  the  heart  of  tfa« 
Apennines.  They  bordered  on  the  Marsi  towarda 
the  W.,  on  the  Samnites  to  the  &,  the  Frantani  oa 
the  E.,  and  the  Vestini  to  the  N.  Their  tenitnr 
waa  of  very  small  extent,  being  wnfined  to  the  valley 
of  the  (rtsto,  a  tributary  of  the  Atemna,  of  which 
the  ancient  name  ia  nowhere  recorded,  siid  a  small 
part  of  the  valley  uf  the  Atemus  itself  along  ita 
right  bank.  The  valley  of  the  Gmo  is  one  of  thoas 
upland  valleys  at  a  cmsiderable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
configuration  of  the  central  chain  of  thoee  moontaina 
[ApKHHiKus].  It  is  separated  from  the  Marsi  and 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinna  on  the  W.  by  a  nar- 
row and  strongly  marked  mountain  ridge  of  no  great 
elevation ;  while  towards  the  S.  it  terminates  in  tha 
lofty  monntain  group  which  connects  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
MajeOa.  This  last  grou]\  one  of  the  most  elevated 
in  the  whole  of  the  Apeimines,  attaining  a  height  of 
9100  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  on  the  SE.  frontier  of 
the  Feligni;  while  the  Monte  Morrone,  a  long  ridga 
of  scarcely  inferior  height,  runs  out  from  the  point 
of  its  junction  with  the  MajeHa  in  a  NW.  direction, 
forming  a  gigantic  barrier,  which  oompbtely  shuts 
in  the  Peligni  on  the  NE.,  separating  them  from  the 
Frentani  and  Harrucini.  This  mountain  ridge  ia 
almoet  continnooa  with  that  which  descends  fimn 
the  Gran  Scuto  towards  the  SE.  throogh  the  coontry 
of  the  Vestini,  but  the  great  mountain  barrier  thua 
formed  is  interrupted  by  a  deep  gorge,  through 
which  the  Atemus  forces  its  way  to  the  sea,  having 
tumad  abruptiy  to  the  NE.  inunediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  river  Gifio  [Atebnub].  The  secluded 
district  of  the  Peligni  wss  thus  shut  in  on  all  sides 
by  natural  barriers,  except  towards  the  N.,  where 
they  met  the  Vestini  in  the  valley  of  the  Atemns. 

A  tradition  recorded  by  Festus  (s.  v.  Peligni, 
p.  222),  but  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  repre- 
sented the  Peligni  as  of  Illyrian  origin;  but  this 
statement  is  fiu-  outweighed  by  the  express  testimonf 
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cf  Oviit,  that  they  were  of  Sabine  descent  (Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  95.)  The  aathority  of  the  poet,  hinuelf  a 
native  of  the  district,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
internal  probabilities  of  the  case,  there  bein^  little 
doabt  that  all  these  upland  valleys  of  the  Central 
Apennines  vero  peopled  by  the  Sabines,  who,  radi- 
ating from  Amitenium  as  a  centre,  spread  themselres 
towards  the  S.  and  E.  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
descended  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  Hence  the  Peligiii  were  of  kindred  race 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Vestini,  Marmcini,  and 
Mani,  and  this  circumstance,  ooapled  with  their 
geofrraphical  proximity,  sufficiently  explains  the  close 
union  which  we  find  subsisting  in  historical  times 
between  the  four  nations.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  these  fear  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  league  or 
confederacy  amohg  themselves  (Liv.  viii.  29),  though 
its  bonds  must  have  been  somewhat  lax,  as  we  find 
them  occasionally  engaging  in  war  or  concluding 
peace  singly,  though  more  frequently  all  fi)iir  would 
adopt  the  same  policy. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Peligni  in  Boman  hijtoiy 
occurs  in  B.  c.  343,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Latins,  who  had  been  threatening  war  with  Bome, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Peligni  (Liv.  vii.  38); 
but  we  have  no  account  of  the  causes  or  result  of 
the  war.  Soon  after  we  find  the  Peligni,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours,  the  Harsi,  on  friendly  terms  with 
tlie  Bomans,  so  that  they  afforded  a  free  passage  to 
the  Boman  army  which  was  proceeding  through 
Samnium  into  Campania  (Liv.  viii.  6);  and  even 
when  their  neighbours  the  Vestini  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Ssmnites,  they  seem  to  have 
refused  to  follow  the  example.  (Id.  viii.  29.)  In 
B.  c.  308,  however,  they  jinned  the  Slarsi  in  thar 
defection  from  Rome,  and  shared  in  their  defeat  by 
Fubius  (Id.  ix.  41);  bat  a  few  yean  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304)  they  were  induced  to  sse  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a  treaty,  apparently  on  ftvourable  terms, 
(/i.  45;  Died.  XX.  101.)  From  this  period  they 
became  the  faithful  and  steadfast  allies  of  Bome,  and 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  their  zeal  in  B.  c.  295,  by 
attacking  the  Samnite  army  on  its  retreat  from  the 
great  battle  of  Sentinum,  and  cutting  to  pieces  1000 
of  the  fugitives.  (Id.  x.  30.)  After  the  subjection 
cf  Italy  by  the  Bomans,  the  Peligni  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  history;  but  it  is  certam  that  they 
cotttinDed  to  furnish  reguUrly  thar  contingents  to 
the  Boman  armies,  and,  notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  occupied  a  distinguished  position  among 
the  auxiliary  troops,  the  Pelignian  cohorts  being  on 
aeveral  occasions  mentioned  with  distinction.  (Dionys. 
XX.  Fr.  Didot;  Ennius,  Am.  viii.  Fr.  6;  Liv.  xxv. 
14,  xliv.  40.)  Their  name  is  omitted  by  Polybins 
in  his  catalogtie  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  aUies  in 
B.  c.  225  (Pol.  ii.  24),  but  this  is  probably  by  mere 
accident.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  main- 
tained nnshaken  their  fidelity  to  Bome,  though  their 
territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  Hannibal;  and 
besides  famishing  their  usoal  quota  to  the  Boman 
armies,  they  were  still  able  in  b.0.  205  to  raise 
volonteers  for  the  armament  of  Scipia  (Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxvi.  1 1,  zxviiU  45.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Social 
War,  the  Peligni,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigb- 
bonn  and  ooniMet&tes  the  Marsi,  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  themselves  against  Bome;  and  the 
choice  of  their  chief  city,  Corfinium,  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederates,  and  therefore  the  destined  capital 
of  Italy,  had  their  plans  proved  successful,  at  once 
assigned  toem  a  prominent  place  among  the  nations 
arrayed  against  Bome.  (Appian,  B.  C  L  39 ;  Liv. 
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Eplt.  Ixxii;  Oros.  v.  18;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Died, 
xxxvii.  2.)  The  choice  of  Corfinium  was  probably 
determined  by  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  as  well  as 
by  its  central  position  in  regard  to  the  northern  con- 
federates ;  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  allies,  who  transferred  their  senate  and 
capital  to  Aesemia.  (Diod.  L  c.)  The  name  of  the 
Peligni  ia  not  often  mentioned  during  the  war, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  throughout,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  almost  unifonnlr  associated  with  the 
Harsi.  But  in  b.  c  90  we  are  told  that  they  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (Liv, 
Epit  Ixxiii.) ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  following 
year  they  were  received  to  submission,  together  with 
the  Marmcini  and  Vestini,  by  Cn.  Poinpeius  Strabo, 
B.  c.  88.  (Liv.  Epit  Ixxvi.)  It  is  ceruin  that  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  were  at  this 
time,  or  very  soon  after,  admitted  to  the  Boman 
franchise,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  originally 
engaged  in  the  war:  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Ser- 
gian  tribe,  together  with  the  Marsi  and  Sabines. 
(Cic.  m  Fatm.  15;  Scliol.  Bob.  ad  loe.)  The 
Peligni  again  figure  in  Uie  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.  c.  49,  when  their 
chief  town,  Corfinium,  was  occupied  by  Domitins 
Ahenobarbus  with  twenty  cohorts,  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  most  part  among  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  and  with  which  be  at  first  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Caesar;  but  the  rapid  spread  of  disaffection 
among  his  own  troops  quickly  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  1 5 — 23.)  Sulmo,  which 
had  been  also  garrisoned  by  Domitius,  yielded  without 
resistance  to  Caesar,  (/i.  17.)  l%e  Peligni,  io 
common  with  the  other  moontain  tribes,  seem  to 
have  retained  to  a  considerable  extent  their  national 
character  and  feeling,  long  after  they  had  become 
merged  in  the  condition  of  Boman  citizens,  and  as 
late  as  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 
lius  (a.  d.  69)  they  are  mentioned  as  declaring 
themselves,  as  a  people,  in  fitvour  of  the  former. 
(Tac.  Bitt.  m.  59.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  them 
which  occure  in  history;  bnt  they  are  described  by 
all  the  geographers  as  a  distinct  people,  retaining 
their  separate  nationality.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Plin. 
iii.  12.  B.  17;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  64.)  For  administrative 
purposes  they  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Begion  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  L  e.);  and  in  the  later  division  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  theiT  territory  was  comprised, 
together  with  that  of  the  Harsi,  in  the  province 
called  Valeria.  (Lii.  Cobm.  p.  228).  It  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  province  ofAbruao  Ulleriort. 

The  position  of  the  Peligni,  snrroimded  on  all 
sides  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Gieio  itself  is  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea,  natnrally  rendered  the  climate 
one  of  the  coldest  in  Italy.  Horace  asea  the  ex- 
pression "  Peligna  fngora,"  as  one  almost  proverbial 
for  extreme  cold;  and  Ovid,  who  was  a  native  of 
Sulmo,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  cold  and  wintry 
climate  of  his  native  district.  (Hor.  Conn.  iii.  19. 
8;  Ovid,  Fast  iv.  81,  685,  Trist  iv.  9.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  derived  from  the  same  cause  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  watered  by  numerous  and  perennial 
streams,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  said  to  linger  throughout  the 
summer.  (Grid,  Amor.  ii.  16,  Fast  iv.  685.)  The 
broad  valley  af  the  Giao  was,  however,  sufficiently 
fertile;  it  produced  considerable  quantities  of  com, 
and  wine  in  abundance,  though  not  of  superior 
quality,  and  a  few  sheltered  spots  would  even  admit 
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of  the  growth  of  olivca,  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16.  6,  7; 
Martial,  i.  27.  5,  ziii.  121.)  Of  the  chanu^r  of 
the  Pelipii,  we  know  only  that  thej  were  eateemed 
■a  riTalling  in  bniTerj  thar  neighboura  the  Marsi 
(PUn.  iiL  18.  8.  17;  Cic  m  yatia.  15;  Sil.  Ital. 
viiL  510),  and  that  from  tlieir  secluded  position 
they  always  retained  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  habits.  From  an  ezpreiiaion  of  Horace  it 
would  appear  also  that  they  shared  with  the  Hani 
the  repatation  of  akill  in  magical  incantations.  (Hor. 
Mpod.  17.  60.) 

The  Peligni  bad  only  three  principal  towns,  CoB- 
waiTju,  ScLHo,  and  SupXKiLEQUUK,  of  which  the 
two  first  only  are  known  historically,  and  were 
dnabtless  much  the  most  important  places.  Bat 
Pliny  notices  all  three  in  his  list  of  towns;  and  the 
same  names  are  {bond  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm. 
(PUn.  I  a  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228,  229.)  Hence 
these  are  obTiously  the  three  alluded  to  by  Ovid, 
when  he  calls  his  native  town  of  Sulmo  "  Peligni 
pars  tertia  ruria"  (^Amor.  ii.  16);  and  it  thns  sp- 
pean  there  were  no  other  places  in  the  district 
which  enjoyed  monicipal  rank  and  had  a  territoiy 
of  their  own.  Cuculum,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(t.  p.  241)  as  situated  to  the  right  ot  the  Via 
Valoia,  is  evidently  the  modem  CocuOo,  and  must 
have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  bat  was 
pnibably  an  insignificant  pUce.  Stxtulas,  known 
only  {max  the  Tabula  as  a  station  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
7  miles  firom  Cor£niam,  on  the  £.  of  the  Mods 
Imens,  must  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  vil- 
lags  of  Goriano. 

The  territory  of  the  Peligid  most  always  have 
been  an  important  point  in  regard  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  difierent  nations  of  Central  Italy.  On 
the  one  aide  a  natural  pass,  now  known  as  the  Forea 
Caruio,  called  in  &»  Tabula  the  Moss  Ihecs, 
connected  the  basin  of  the  Gtsia  and  lower  valley 
of  the  Atemus  with  the  land  of  the  Marsi  and  basin 
of  the  lake  Fucinns;  on  the  other  the  remarkable 
pass  or  gorge  through  which  the  Atemus  forces  its 
way  just  below  PopuU,  afforded  a  natural  outlet, 
through  which  theae  upland  valleys  had  a  direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  These  two  passes,  in 
conjunction  with  that  which  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fncinus  to  Carseoli,  formed  a  natural  line  of 
way  from  Rome  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  undoubtedly  frequented  long 
before  the  Bomans  subdued  the  several  nations 
through  which  it  passed,  and  ages  before  the  Via 
Valeria  was  Uid  down  as  an  artificial  road.  That 
highway,  indeed,  was  not  continued  through  the 
land  of  the  Peligni,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  until  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  [CerfbiikiaI.  In 
the  other  direction  also  the  valley  of  the  Gizio, 
opening  into  that  of  the  Atemus,  afforded  direct 
means  of  communication  with  Beate,  Interamna,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity a  practicable  pass  led  through  the  heart  of 
the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sagms,  and  thus 
opened  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Samnium.  The  importance  of  this  line 
of  route,  as  well  as  the  eaily  period  at  which  it  was 
frequented,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  followed  by  the  Boman  armies  in  b.  c.  340, 
when  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
were  friendly,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  cut  off 
their  natural  line  of  march  into  Campania.  (Ijv. 
Tiii  6.) 

This  line  of  road,  as  given  in  the  Tabula,  led 
from  Corfinium  by  Sulmo  to  AofiUena,  and  thence 
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to  Aetenua  and  Venafrnm.  At  the  distance  of  7 
miles  from  Sulmo  that  itinerary  places  a  station 
called  "  Jovis  Laiene,"  evidently  tJie  site  of  a  temple, 
on  tlie  highest  part  of  the  pass.  The  spot  is  still 
called  Campo  di  Giove,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  reading  is  "  Jovis  Faleni,'  the  attaining  moun- 
tain being  still  called  MonU  diPalam,  and  a  village 
or  small  town  at  the  foot  of  it  bearing  the  same 
name.  (Clover,  ItaL  p.  759;  Holsten,  Not.  ad 
Cbtcer.  p.  1 45 ;  Bomanelli,  voL  UL  p.  1 65.)  It  thus 
appears  that  the  ancient  road  followed  a  more  cir- 
cuitous but  easier  line  than  the  modem  highroad, 
and  thus  avdded  the  passage  of  the  Pitmo  di  Cinque 
Migtia,  an  upland  valley  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
pasB,  much  dreaded  in  winter  and  spring  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  terrific  storma  of  wind  and  snow  to 
which  it  is  subject.  (Craven's  Aimaii  voL  ii.  ppi 
45—50.)  [E.H.B.1 

PELINAEU&    [Cmos.] 

PELINNA,  mon  commonly  PELINNAEUM 
(IlfAuva,  Steph.  B.  «.  e. ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15  ;  IIc- 
Auvuor,  Scylax,  p.  25;  Pind.  Pytk.  x.  4 ;  Stiab. 
iz.  p^  437 ;  Airiai^  Anah.  L  7  ;  Lir.  zzxvi.  10 ; 
TltKifitum  OD  coins,  Eckhel,  toL  iL  p.  146 :  Elk. 
lit\un>atat),  a  town  of  Theesaly,  in  the  district 
Histiaeoda,  a  little  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius.  (Strab.  I.  c)  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
(dace  of  some  importance  even  in  the  Ume  of  Pindar 
\L  c).  Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  the 
town  in  bis  rapid  march  from  Illyria  to  Boeotia. 
(Anian,  I.  e.)  It  did  not  revolt  from  the  Mace- 
donians together  with  the  other  Thessalians  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Died.  xviiL  II.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Bomaiw, 
B.  c.  191,  Pelinnaeum  was  occupied  by  the  Atha- 
manians,  but  was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  zxzvi.  10, 14.)  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  Pelinnaenin  at  Old  KardUU 
or  GardhiH.  "  The  dty  occuped  the  face  of  a 
rocky  height,  together  with  a  large  quadrangular 
space  at  ^e  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  southern 
wall  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
whole  circumference  near  three  miles."  (Leakey 
Norllum  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pi  288.) 

PE'LIUM  (nAXior,  Arrian,  Aitdb.  1 5;  Tl^Kuw, 
Quadratus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Liv.  zxxi.  40),  a 
town  of  the  Dassaretii,  on  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
and  conmianding  the  pass  which  Jed  into  that 
country.  From  its  situation  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander on  his  retom  from  the  expeditioo  against  the 
Getae,  in  the  war  against  the  two  Illyrian  kings 
Cleitns  and  Glaucias.  Ou  the  defeat  of  the  lUyrians 
Cleitns  set  the  town  on  fire.  According  to  Arrian 
(2.  c),  Pelium  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woody 
mountain,  and  close  to  a  narrow  defile  through 
which  the  Eordaicus  flowed,  leaving  in  one  part 
space  only  for  four  shields  abreast,  a  descripiioa 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  pass  of  Tam- 
gon,  or  Klisara  of  Devil,  both  as  to  the  river,  and 
bnadth  of  one  part  of  the  pass,  that  the  identity 
ran  hardly  be  questioned.  Pelium  will  then  be 
either  Plidua  or  PorjatU,  but  the  farmer  has  the 
preference  by  its  name,  which  seems  to  be  a  vulgar 
sounding  of  IXqAloirira,  (Leake,  Northern  Grme, 
vol.  iii.  p.  323.)  The  consul  Sulpicius,  in  his  first 
campaign  against  Philip  (Liv.  Cc),  crossed  from 
Eordaea,  or  SarighioU,  which  he  had  ravaged  over 
part  of  Uie  plain  of  Grevend,  and  through  AnateHtza 
to  Kattoria,  whence  he  divnged  to  Peliom,  which 
be  occupied,  leaving  a  strong  garrisgn  in  it,  as  it 
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was  an  adTantageana  pest  for  making  ezeornons 
into  th«  eoemj's  territoiy.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

PE'LIUM  (n^Aiov),  a  loft^  monntain  in  Tlieswly, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  It  rises  to 
the  south  of  Ossa,  and  the  last  falls  of  the  two 
moimtains  are  connected  b;  a  low  ridge.  (Hemd, 
▼ii.  129.)  It  fonns  a  chain  of  some  extent,  stictch- 
ing  from  Mt  Ossa  to  the  extremity  of  Magneua, 
where  it  tenninates  in  the  promontories  of  Sepias 
and  Aeantium.  It  attains  its  greatest  height  above 
Inlcos.  According  to  Orid  it  is  lower  Ulan  Ossa 
(/Vut.  iii.  441),  which  Dodwell  describes  as  about 
5000  feet  high.  In  form  it  haa  a  broad  and  ex- 
tended ostline,  and  is  well  oootrasted  with  the 
Bieeplj  conical  shape  of  Ossa.  On  its  eastern 
aide  Mt.  Pelium  rises  almost  precipitonsly  from 
tlie  sea ;  and  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  shore 
(ixri  d\iiums  Hiiktov,  Eurip.  Ale.  595)  proved 
fatal  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  Mt.  Pelium  is  still  covered  with  ve- 
neiable  forests,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made 
in  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  constantly  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  <ii>o<ri^uAAiii'  (//.  ii.  744,  &c).  Its 
noribem  summit  is  clothed  with  oaks,  and  its  eastern 
nde  abounds  « itli  chestnuts ;  besides  which  then 
are  forests  of  beeclies,  elms,  and  pines.  (Dicoearch. 
Z>escr^C.  Mont.  Pd.  in  G«ogr.  Graec.  Min.  p.  106, 
ed.  Paris,  1855 ;  Ov.  Fat.  v.  381  i  Valer.  Flacc. 
ii.  6.) 

Ht.  Pelium  is  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  giants  and  the 
gods :  since  the  giants  ar$  said  to  have  piled  Ossa 
upon  Pelium,  in  order  to  scale  Olympus.  It  has  been 
observed  that  this  part  of  the  fable  is  well  explained 
by  the  respective  forms  of  Ossa  and  Pelium.  As  Pe- 
lium is  viewed  from  tlie  south,  two  summits  are  seen 
at  a  considemble  distance  from  each  other, — a  con- 
cavity between  them,  but  so  slight  as  almost  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  table-mountain,  upon  which  fiction 
might  readily  suppose  that  another  hill  of  the 
conical  form  of  Ossa  should  recline.  (Holhud,  Tra- 
veU,  vol.  ik  p.  96.)  Mt.  Pelium  was  said  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  more  especially  of 
Clieiron,  the  instructor  of  Achilles,  a  legend  to 
which  the  number  of  medicinal  plants  found  on  the 
mountain  perhaps  gave  rise.  (Dicaeanh.  te.;  Horn. 
Jl  u.  743,  xtL  143 ;  Pind.  Pph.  iL  83,  iiL  7 ; 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  92.) 

According  to  Dicaeychos  Q.  e.),  the  cave  of 
Ch«ron  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus  occupied  the 
smnmit  of  the  mountain.  The  same  writer  lebtes 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Demetrias,  selected  by  the  priest,  to 
ascend  every  year  to  this  temple,  clothed  with  thick 
skins,  on  account  of  the  coM.  Between  the  two 
summits  of  Mt.  Pelium  then  is  a  fine  cavern,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  same  of  tlie  cave  of  Achilles, 
and  which  accords  with  the  position  of  the  cave  of 
Cheiron,  mentioned  by  Dicaearchus.  The  same 
writer  likewise  speaks  of  two  rivers  of  Mt.  Pelium, 
called  Cransindon  and  Brychon.  One  of  them 
is  now  named  Zervothia,  and  falls  into  the  gulf 
between  ffekhori  and  St.  George.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  seq.)  Lastly,  Pelium 
was  connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts, 
since  the  timber  of  which  their  ship  was  built  was 
cut  down  in  the  forests  of  tliis  mountain.  The 
north-western  summit  of  Mt  Peliiui  is  now  named 
Plessidhi;  but  the  monntain  is  frequently  called 
Zagora,  from  the  town  of  this  name  immediately 
below  the  summit  on  the  eastern  side.  ^Leakc,  L  c. ; 
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H^zi^rea,  Minaire  ntr  h  PiUm  a  VOaa,  Paris, 
1853.) 

PELLA  (neXXo,  Herod.  viL  123  j  Thuc.  ii.  99, 
100;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  320,  323,  330,  Fr.  23,  23; 
PtoL  m.  13.  §  39,  viii.  12.  §  8;  Plin.iT.  11;  Itin. 
Anton.}  /tm.  Hitronl}  Peul.  Tab.;  TliMvn, 
Hierodes),  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  At  the  time 
when  Xerxes  passed  through  Macedon,  Pella,  which 
Herodotus  (JL  c.)  calhi  a  waA(x>'u>i',  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaeans.  Philip  was  the  first  to 
make  Pella,  which  Amyntas  had  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  (Xen.  BeUen.  t.  2.  §  13 ;  coinp.  Diodor. 
xiv.  93,  XT.  19),  a  place  of  importance  (Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  247),  and  fixed  the  royal  residence  there : 
there  was  a  navigation  from  the  sea  by  the  Lydiax, 
though  the  marshes,  which  was  120  stadia  in  lengtli, 
exclusive  of  the  Lydias.  (ScyL  p.  26.)  These 
marehes  were  called  Bobbobos  (fidpSopos),  as  ap- 
pears from  an  epigram  (Theocrit.  Chins,  ap.  Pbil. 
de  ExU.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  380,  ed.  Reiske),  in  which  Ari- 
stotle is  reproached  for  preferring  a  residence  near 
them  to  that  of  the  Academy.  Archestratns  (op. 
Athen.  vii.  p.  328,  a.)  related  that  the  Uks  pro- 
duced a  fish  called  "  chromis,"  of  great  size,  and 
particularly  fat  in  summer.  From  its  position  on  a 
hill  surrounded  by  waters,  the  metropolis  of  Philip^ 
and  the  birthphtce  of  Alexander  (Juv.  x.  168; 
Lncan,  x.  20),  soon  grew  into  a  considerable  dty. 
Had  Alexander  not  been  estranged  from  Macedonia, 
it  would  probably  have  attained  greater  importance. 
Antipater  lived  there  aa  regent  of  Macedonia,  but 
Cassander  spent  less  of  his  time  at  Pella,  than  at 
Thessalonica  and  Cassandreia  ;  from  tlie  time  of 
Antigonns  Gonataa  till  that  of  Perseus,  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century,  Pella  remained  the  capital,  and  was 
a  splendid  town.  (Lir.  xzvi.  25,  xzxvii.  7,  xtii. 
41,  51,  67, xliii.  43,xhv.  10.)  Livy  (xliv.  46)  lias 
left  the  following  description,  dei-ived  undoubtedly 
ftwn  Polybius,  of  the  construction  of  the  city 
towards  the  lake.  "  PeUa  stands  upon  a  height 
sloping  to  the  SW.,  and  is  boundrj  by  marshes 
which  are  impassable  both  in  winter  and  snmnier, 
and  are  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  a  lake.  The 
citadel "  (tlie  word  "  arx"  is  wanting  in  our  copies  of 
Livy,  but  seems  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
sense  and  the  grammar)  "  rises  like  an  island  from 
the  port  of  tlie  marsh  nearest  to  the  city,  being 
bnilt  upon  an  immense  embankment,  which  defies  all 
injury  from  the  waters ;  though  appearing  at  a 
distance  to  be  united  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  it  is  in 
reality  separated  from  it  by  a  wet  ditch,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge,  so  that  no  access  whatever  is 
afibrded  to  an  enemy,  nor  can  any  prisoner  whom  the 
king  may  confine  in  the  castle  escape,  but  by  the 
easily  guarded  bridge.  In  the  fortress  was  the  royal 
treasure."  It  was  surrendered  to  Aeiiiilim  Paullus 
(Liv.  xIt.  45),  and  became,  according  to  Strabo 
(p.  323)  and  the  Itineraries,  a  stution  on  the 
Egnatian  Way.  and  a  colony.  (Pliu.  i.e.)  Dion 
Chryaoetomus  (Orat.  Tart.  Prior.  voL  iL  p.  12,  ed. 
Reiske)  says  that  Pella  was  a  heap  of  ruins;  but 
frtim  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the  colony  of 
Pella,  ranging  from  Hadrian  to  Philip,  this  must  be 
an  exaggeration.  The  name  of  the  city  is  found  as 
htte  as  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  as  it  occurs  in 
Hierocles.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  name 
had  sanriTed  the  nuns  of  the  city,  and  had  reverted 
to  the  fountain,  to  which  it  was  originally  attached; 
as  at  a  small  distance  from  the  village  named 
Neokhori  or  Yemkiw/,  which  has  been  identifipd 
with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Fella,  there  is  a  spring 
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culled  by  the  BulpurUm  Pd,  and  by  the  GreekB 
n<XXi|.  Below  tlie  fountain,  are  aome  remains  of 
buildings,  said  to  bare  been  baths,  and  still  called 
rii  AouTfxL  These  baths  are  alluded  to  by  the 
eomic  poet  Machon  (ap.  Athm.vu\.  p.  348,  e.)  as 
prodndni;  biliary  oooiplaints.  Altboosh  little  re- 
mains of  Pella,  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  and  general  pUn  by  means  of  the  description 
in  Liry,  compared  with  the  existing  traces,  c<m- 
Bisting  mainly  of  **  tnmali.'*  The  circumference  of 
the  ancient  city  has  been  estimated  at  about  3 
nules.  The  sources  of  the  fountains,  of  which  there 
are  two,  were  probably  about  the  centre  of  the  site; 
and  the  modem  road  may  possibly  be  in  the  exact 
line  of  a  main  street  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W. 
The  temple  of  Hinerra  Alcidemns  ia  the  only  public 
building  mentioned  in  history  (Liv.xliLSI),  but  "fits 
ntuation  nothing  at  present  is  knowa  Felix  Beau- 
jour,  who  was  consul-general  at  SalonOd  {Tableau 
du  Commerce  de  la  Grice,  vol.  i.  p.  87),  asserted 
that  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  port,  and  of  a  canal 
communicating  with  the  sea.  Leake  ^^Wlhem 
Grace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  261 — 266),  who  carefully  went 
over  the  ground,  could  &nd  no  traces  of  a  port,  of 
which  indeed  there  is  no  mention  in  ancient  liistory: 
remains  of  a  canal  could  be  seen,  as  he  was  told,  in 
summer. 

An  antonomoas  coin  of  Pell*  baa  the  type  of  an 
ox  feeding,  which  explains  what  Steph.  B.  (s.  r.; 
comp.Ulpian,  ad.  Dem.  deFaU.  Leg.)  reports,  that  it 
was  formerly  called  Bovi^^i.  (Eokhel,  vol.  it  p^  73; 
Sestini,  Uon.  J'et.  p.  37.)  [K.  B.  J.] 


coin  or  PEixA  ix  maceooxu 

PELLA  (n<AAa;  Eth.  ntWaus).  1.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  and  one  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  in 
the  Feraea,  being  the  most  northerly  place  in  the 
latter  district.  (Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16;  Joseph.  B.J.iiu 
3.  §  3.)  Slephanus  B.  («.  e.)  calls  it  a  city  of 
Ccele-Syria  and  Ptolemy  (v.  IS.  §  23)  also  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  Decapolis  in  Coele-Syria. 
Stephanus  adds  that  it  was  also  called  Butis  (^ 
BoOtii),  which  appellation  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
its  modern  name  EUBudtche.  Its  name  Pella  shows 
that  it  was  either  built  or  colonitied  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Pliny  describes  it  as  abounding  in  springs 
("aquis  divitem,"  Plin.  L  c).  It  was  taken  by  An- 
tioclius  the  Great  (Polyb.  V.  70),  and  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  because  its  inha- 
bitants would  not  accept  the  Jewish  religion  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15  (23).  §  3,  B.J.  i.  4.  §  8)  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Pompey.  (Joseph.  At>t  xiv. 
*  (."!)■  §  ^0  P^""  *"  ^«  plx^  to  which  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  fled  b^ore  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city.  (Euseb.  B.  E.  iii.  5  ;  Epiphan. 
d»  Meat,  et  Fonder,  p.  171 ;  Belaud,  Palaetlma, 
p.  924.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  better  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Apameia.  [Apameia,  Na  1.] 

PELLA'NA  or  PELLEm  (^  nsAAsro,  Pans, 
iii.  20.  §  2;  rii  XlfXXaya,  Strab.  viii.  p.  386;  HfA- 
Mh),  Xen.  HdL  vii.  5.  §  9;  Polyb.  iv.81,xv'i.  37; 
I'luU  Agit,  8),  a  town  uf  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas, 


PELLENE. 

and  on  the  niad  from  Sparta  to  Arcndix  It  wna 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Tyndaivue,  when 
be  was  expelled  from  Sparta,  and  was  subisequently 
the  frontier-fortress  of  Sparta  on  the  Eurotas,  as 
Sellasia  was  on  the  Oenns.  Polybius  de.•^;ribe8  it 
(iv.  81)  as  <8ie  of  the  cities  of  the  Laconian  Tripolis, 
the  other  two  being  probably  Carystns  and  Bele- 
mina.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  town  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  hot  he  noticed  there  a  temple  of  Asclepins, 
and  two  fountains,  named  Pellanis  and  Laoceia. 
Below  Pellana,  was  the  Characoma  (XopdjcK/u),  a 
fortification  or  wall  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley ; 
and  near  the  town  was  the  ditch,  which  according 
to  the  law  of  Agis,  waa  to  separate  the  lots  of  the 
Spartans  fixnn  these  of  the  PerioecL     (Plut.  L  c) 

Pausanias  says  that  Pellana  was  100  stadia  from 
Belemina;  but  he  does  not  specify  its  distance  from 
Sparta,  nor  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it  stood.  It 
wns  probably  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  ML 
Burlid,  which  is  distant  55  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 
100  firom  ML  Khebnot,  the  site  of  Belemina.  ML 
BvrUd  has  two  peaked  summits,  on  each  of  which 
stands  a  chapel ;  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
only  separated  from  the  mountain  by  a  narrow 
meadow,  is  supported  for  the  length  of  200  yards  by 
an  Hellenic  wall.  Some  copious  sources  issue  from 
the  foot  of  the  rxKks,  and  from  a  stream  which 
joins  the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  the  meadow, 
where  the  wall  ends.  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  appears  to  have  carried  the  waters 
of  thetie  fountains  to  Sparta.  The  acropolis  of 
Pellana  may  have  occupied  one  of  the  suiimits  of 
the  mountain,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  in 
eiiherof  the  chapels,  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iit  p.  13, 
seq. ;  BobUye,  Sieherchet,  ^.  p.  76 ;  Ross,  JietMS 
tm  Pelopotmie,  p.  191 ;  Curtina,  Pelopomuaot,  rd. 
ii.  p.  255.) 

PELLEHE.  1.  (nsXA^iri),  Dor.  ^tXAliK^^^A- 
X(■'a,Steph.B.I.^.:  Eth.ntKKriKm,  Pellenenai8,LiT. 
xxxiv.  29  ;  Pellenaeus,  Plin.  iv.  6  :  Tterkori,  nr.  Zn- 
grd),  a  town  of  Acbaia,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  whose  territory  bordered  upon 
that  of  Sicyon  on  the  E.  and  upon  that  of  Aegeira  on 
the  W.  Pellene  was  situated  60  stadia  from  the  sea, 
upon  a  strongly  fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  race 
into  an  inaccessible  peak,  dividing  the  city  into  two 
parts.  Its  name  was  derived  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  from  the  giant  Pallas,  and  by  the  Argives 
from  the  Argive  Pellen,  a  son  oif  Phorbas.  (Herod, 
i.  145 ;  Pol.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  386 ;  Pans.  vii.  26. 
§§  12—14  ;  ApolL  Rhod.  i.  176.)  Pellene  was  a 
city  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue  ;  and  according  to  a  tradition, 
preserved  by  Thucydides,  the  inhabitants  of  Scione  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia  professed  to 
be  descended  from  the  Achaean  Pallenians,  who 
were  driven  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  on  their  return 
from  Troy.  (Horn.  IL  iL  574;  Thuc  iv.  120.)  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Felopoimesian  War,  Pellene 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  towns  which 
espoused  the  Spartan  cause,  thongh  the  other  state* 
afterwards  followed  their  example.  (Thuc  iL  9.) 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Pellene  fdl 
tmder  the  dominion  of  one  of  its  citizens  of  the  name 
of  Chaeron,  a  distinguished  athlete,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  tyranny  by  Alexander's  assistance.  (Pam^ 
viL  27.  §  7.)  In  the  ware  which  followed  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Achnean  League,  Pellene  was 
several  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  contending 
pardes.  (PoL  ii.  52,  iv.  8,  13;  Plut.  Clam.  17, 
AraL  31,  32.)      The  builduigs  of  Pellene  are  de- 
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■cribed  b;  Panaaniaa  (vii.  27).  Of  thew,  tbe  most 
important  were  a  temple  of  Athena,  with  a  statue  of 
the  goddess,  said  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  earlier 
worka  of  Pheidias ;  a  temple  of  Dionysna  Lampter, 
in  whoae  honour  a  fetftival.  Lampteria,  was  oel^ 
brated ;  a  temple  of  Apollo  Theoxenios,  to  whom  a 
feitiral,  Theoxenia,  was  celebnted ;  a  fEjmnasinni, 
&c.  Sixty  stadia  from  the  city  was  the  Mjsaenm 
(Hvovior),  a  temple  of  tbe  Uysian  Demeter;  and 
near  it  a  temple  of  Asclepios,  called  Cyrus  (Kvpor") : 
at  both  of  tliese  places  there  were  copious  springs. 
The  ruins  of  Pellene  are  situated  at  Zugri,  and  are 
now  called  Tterkmi.  The  two  temples  of  Mysaeum 
and  Cyrus  are  placed  by  Leake  at  Trikkaki,  SE.  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iii.  p.  215, 
Pefepomienoea,  p.  3.91.) 

Between  Aegium  and  Pellene,  there  was  a  Tillage 
also  called  Pellene,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  particular  kind  of  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  in  the  agonistic  contests  in  the  city.  (Strab. 
Tiii.  p.386;  Pind.  OL.  ix.  146,  with  SchoL;  Aristoph. 
Av.  1421,  with  Schol. ;  Hesrch.  and  Phot.  i.  v. 
ncAAqnira]  x*^^"""")  ^  O-  MBIIer  (^Dor.  Td.  ii. 
p.  430),  however,  questions  this  second  Pellene :  he 
■opposes  that  Strabo  is  describing  Pellene  aa  boti> 
citadel  and  village,  and  he  corrects  tbe  text,  atn-u 
M  luraii  Ahflov  aai  KiiXA^nit,  instead  of  n<A- 
Kinit ;  but  the  context  reuden  this  coiyectan  im- 
probable. 

The  barboor  of  PelUoe  was  called  Aristoh adtab 
CApiTTovaDTcu),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from 
Pellene,  and  120  fiom  Aegeiia.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  huded 
there  in  the  eoune  of  their  Tojage.  (Pans.  vii.  26. 
§  14,  iL  12.  §  2.)  It  wwi  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  rnodem  Kamiri.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.) 
A  little  to  tbe  E.,  near  the  ooait,  was  the  fortress 
OlObus  COAovfiM),  dependent  upon  Pellene;  Leake 
places  it  at  Xy/i>-oiu<ro.  It  wouM  thus  have  stood 
at  tbe  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  fnim  the  mari- 
time plain  into  the  territory  of  Pdlene,  and  would 
have  been  a  position  .of  great  importance  to  tbe 
safety  of  that  district.  (Xen.  HeO.  vii.  14.  §§  17, 
18 ;  Plin.  iv.  6 ;  Mel.  iiL  3  ;  Stepb.  B.  >.  v. ;  Leake, 
vd.  iii.  pi  224.)  Near  Aristonsutaa  was  GoHinsA 
or  GosoESBA  (Toritaira),  to  which  Homer  gives 
the  epithet  of  ioftj  (atrtori).  According  to  Pan- 
■anias  its  proper  name  was  DoiciTasA  (Aoroiia'o'a), 
which  was  changed  by  Peisistratns  into  GoDoSssa, 
when  he  collected  the  poems  of  Homer.  Pansanias 
says  that  it  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Sicy- 
ontxns,  and  lay  between  Aegeira  and  Pellene ;  but 
from  its  position  we  may  infer  that  it  was  at  one 
time  dependent  upon  Pellene.  Leake  places  it  at 
Kon/fi,  the  lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  Kamari,  the  ancient  Aristonantae.  (Hom.  II.  ii. 
573 ;  Fans.  vii.  26.  §  13 :  Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  386.) 

2.  A  town  in  Laconia.    [Pkllaxa.] 
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PELCDES  PORTUS.     [Bt;THiOTrtn«.] 

PEXOPIS  I'NSULAE,  nine  small  islands  lying 

off  Hethana,  on  the  Aigolio  coast  (Pans.  ii.  34. 

§  3.)      They  must  be  the  islands  lying  between 

Efidannu  iai  A«gina,  of  which  Pitjonnesua  (.dn- 


I^Mn)  is  the  largest.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  t.  20;  Leake, 
J/breo,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.) 

PELOPONNE'STJS.     [Gbaecia.] 

PELOnUS,  PEEO'IilS,  or  PELOTILAS  {niXapot 
tucpa,  Ptol.;  n<AAf>li,  Time,  Dion.  Per  ;  TliXttptit, 
Pol.,  Strab.:  Capo  diFaro),  a  celebrated  promontory 
of  Sicily,  fonning  the  NE.  extremity  of  tbe  whole 
island,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  were 
considered  to  give  to  it  the  ttianguhur  form  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (PoL  L  42; 
Stiab.  vi.  pp.  265, 266 ;  Diod.  T.  2 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  (.  14; 
Dion.  Per.  467 — 472;  Ovid.  Met  xiii.  727.)  It 
was  at  the  same  time  the  point  which  projected 
furthest  towards  the  opposite  cosst  of  Italy;  so  that 
the  narrowest  part  id  the  Sicilian  straits  was  that 
which  lay  between  Cape  Peloms  and  tin  coast  ad- 
joining the  headland  of  Caenya  (PwUa  del  Pazo)  on 
tbe  coast  of  Bmttiom.  [Carkts.]  A  strange  alarj 
a  toM  by  soma  Soman  writers  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  pilot  of  Hannibal,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  that  general  from  a  suspicion  of  treachery; 
thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  for  centimes  before  the  time  of 
Hannibal  (HeL  it  7.  §  17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  8.  §  1 ; 
Sallnst,  ap.  Sen.  ai  Aen.  iii.  411.)  The  actual 
headland  of  Pelorus,  now  called  the  Capo  del  Faro, 
is  a  low,  sandy  point;  bnt  about  2  miles  from  its  ex- 
tremity there  b^ins  a  ridge  cf  hills  which  quickly 
risea  into  a  range  of  mountains,  of  no  great  elevation, 
bnt  Bleep  and  strongly  marked.  These  continue  in 
an  nnbroken  range  at  the  back  of  Meuma.  near 
which  they  attain  a  height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
6ank  the  east  coast  of  the  island  as  far  as  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taomana,  where  they  ttan  abruptly  to 
the  W.  and  sttvtch  acrosa  in  that  direction  witbont 
any  real  iiitermption,  till  they  join  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  MotUe  Madonia.  It  is  to  this  range 
of  mountains  that  the  name  of  MoHs  NEPrimiUB 
is  applied  by  Solinus  (5.  §  12),  and  which  that 
author  describes  as  separatlDg  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
Adriatic  (L  e.  Sicilian)  seas.  Bat  there  is  no  nal 
geognpbical  line  of  separation  between  these  moun- 
tains and  those  further  W.,  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  Moiis  Nbbrodes. 

The  headland  of  Peloms  may  thns  be  looked  upon 
aa  the  extremity  of  a  great  mountain  promontory, 
formed  by  the  range  of  the  Mons  Neptunins,  and 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Meuma  to 
that  of  ifilateo  (Mylae),  or,  in  a  still  wider  sense, 
from  Tanromeninm  on  the  E.  cosst  to  Tyndaris  on 
the  N.  Diodorns  oalls  it  100  stadia  from  the  pro- 
montory to  Messana,  and  the  distance  is  still  com- 
monly reckoned  12  miles,  though  it  does  not  really 
exceed  8.     (Diod.  xiv.  56.) 

From  its  proximity  to  Messana  and  its  positifln 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  straits,  Peloms  was 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  such  its  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  history.  Thus,  in  B.a  425, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  nnder  Laches  was  established 
at  Rheginm,'  the  Syrscusans  and  their  allies  took 
post  with  their  fleet  at  Peloms,  where  they  were  snp- 
ported  also  by  a  land  force.  (Thno.  iv.  25.)  In 
B.  c  396  the  Carthaginian  general  Himiico  took  poet 
at  Peloms  with  his  fleet  and  army,  and,  when  the 
Uessanians  sallied  out  to  attack  him,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  north  wind,  sent  his  fleet  down  snddrnly 
to  Messana,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  before 
the  troops  could  return  to  its  defence.  (Diod,  xir, 
56,  57.)  Again,  during  the  siege  of  Messana  by 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  commencement  of  the  First 
Punic  War,  it  was  at  Pelunu  that  thor  fleet  was 
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atariamd,  with  the  view  both  of  throteDln);  the  dtjr 
•nd  pterenting  the  Ronuiu  from  crossing  the  straits. 
(Pd.  i.  1 1.)  And  at  a  later  period,  during  the  con- 
teat  between  Octarian  and  Sextos  Fompe;  in  the 
neighbaurhood  of  Mnsana,  the  headland  of  Peloma 
once  more  became  an  important  post,  being  ooe  of  the 
points  sedulously  guarded  hj  Pompey  in  order  to 
jirerent  bia  adversary  from  effiscting  a  landing. 
(Appian.  £.  C.  T.  lOS,  116.) 

The  actual  prouontoiy  of  Pelums,  aa  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  low  spit  or  point  cf  sand,  about  2  miles 
in  length,  which  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by 
the  currents,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity  throngh 
the  straits.  (Symth's  Sicilg,  p.  109.)  A  tnuiition, 
reported  by  Diodonu,  but  as  andent  as  the  time  of 
Heuod,  represented  it  aa  an  artificial  work  oon- 
Btracted  by  the  giant  Orion.  (Diod.  ir.  85.)  Within 
this  sandy  point,  between  the  beach  and  the  hills, 
are  enduaed  two  small  lakes  or  pools  which  are  fa- 
moos  for  prudocing  the  lest  eels  and  oockles  in  Scily 
(Smyth,  L  c,  pi.  106), — a  repotatioo  they  already  en- 
joyed in  ancient  times,  as  the  "  oockles  of  Peloros  * 
■re  repeatedly  noticed  by  Athenaena ;  and  Solinoa, 
who  mentions  the  lakes  in  qoestion,  speaks  of  them 
aa  abounding  in  fish.  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  of  them  in  his  day,  but  the  marvels  which  he 
relates  of  one  of  them  are  purely  fitbolooa.  (Athen. 
i.  f.  4.  c,  iii.  p.  93.  f.;  Solin.  5.  §§  3—4.)  A  temple 
of  Neptune  stood  in  ancient  times  upon  Uie  promon- 
tory, as  well  aa  a  lighthouse  or  Pbains,  the  memofy 
cf  which  is  retained  in  the  modem  name  of  Pmta 
tU  Faro,  by  which  the  cape  is  still  known.  This 
appellation  seems  to  have  indeed  come  into  use  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Konuui  Empire,  as  Servins,  in 
describing  the  vridth  of  the  Sicilian  strait,  measures 
it  "  a  Colnmna  nsqoe  ad  Fharan."  (Serr.  ad  Am. 
iiL  411.)  But  no  remains  of  either  building  are  now 
Tiaible.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PELOKUS  (n^Xupoi),  a  small  river  of  Ibei-ia,  in 
Aiiia,  probably  a  tributary  of  the  Cyrus.  (Dion 
Cass.  xxxriL  8;  oomp.  Grmkuid's  Stiab.  vol.  ii. 
p.  375.) 

PELSO  (Anr.  Vict.  d»  Caa.  40)  or  PEISO 
(Plin.  iii.  87),  a  considerable  lake  in  the  north  of 
Pannonia,  A  large  portion  of  it  was  drained 
by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  conducted  its  waten 
into  the  Danube,  and  thus  reclaimed  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 
pruvince.  (Aor.  Vict.  L  c.)  The  modem  name  of 
this  lake  is  Plattauee:  during  lainy  seasons  it  sUU 
overflows  its  banks  &r  and  wide,  and  forms  oztenaive 
marahes,  which  are  probably  the  very  districta  that 
were  drained  by  Galerius.  Lake  Pelso  is  mentioned 
under  different  modifications  of  this  name,  such  as 
Lacus  Pelsodia  (Jomand.  Get.  S3,  53)  and  Pelsois 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19),  while  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Pelissa.  Muchar  (_Norie.  i.  p.  3,  &c) 
legaids  Peiso  and  Pelso  as  two  lakes,  placing 
the  former,  with  Pliny,  near  the  Desena  Buiomm, 
and  identifying  it  with  the  Neutiedleriee,  while  he 
admits  the  Pelso  to  be  the  Plalteiuee.  This  by> 
pothesis,  however,  can  hardly  be  sustained,  as  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  Nauiedlertee  did  not  exist 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  but  was  formed  at  a 
later  period.  (Coinp.  Scheonwisner,  AntigttUaUs 
et  Bittoria  Sabariae,  p.  17,  &c  ;  Liechtenbei];, 
Geogr.  da  Oater.  Kaiierttaates,  voL  iiL  p.  1245, 
&c)  [L.S.] 

PELTAE  (ni\Tai:  JErt.  n«\Ti|i>o.',  Pelteni),  a 
mnaidemble  town  of  Phryg^  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  XeoophoQ  (JLiiab.  L  2.  §  10),  at  a  dis- 
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taneeof  10  parsaanga  from  Cclaesiae,  at  the  liead  of 
the  river  Haeander.  Xenophon-  describee  it  as  a 
populous  city,  and  states  that  the  army  of  Cyrus 
remained  there  three  days,  during  which  games 
and  sacrifices  were  performed.  The  Pouting.  Table, 
wliere  the  name  is  erroneously  written  Pella,  places 
it,  qnite  in  accordance  with  Xenophon,  26  miles 
from  Apamea  Cibotns,  to  the  oonventus  of  which 
Peltae  belonged.  (Plin.  v.  29:  comp.  PtoL  v.  3. 
§  25;  Steph.  B.  t.  ».)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  576)  men- 
tions Peltae  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Pbtj-gia, 
and  the  Notitiae  name  it  among  the  episcopal  dtic* 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  district  in  which  the 
town  waa  situated  derived  tmm  it  the  name  of  the 
Peltaean  plain  (Tlt\nirii>ar  XltXr irhr-wfStay,  Stnib. 
xiii.  p.  629).  Kiepert  ((y.  Frani,  Funf  Ifuckrifien, 
p.  36)  fixee  the  site  of  Peltae  at  the  place  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  found  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty,  about 
8  miles  south  of  SandaUi  {Journal  of  (As  iiiy. 
Geogr.  Society,  viii.  p.  144);  while  Hamilton  him- 
self (/ZeiearcAet,  ii.  p.  303)  thinks  tliat  it  must 
have  been  situated  more  to  the  south-west,  near  the 
modem  lekeUi.  Bnt  this  hitter  hypothesis  seema 
to  place  it  too  far  west.  [L.  S.] 

PELTUIIIUM  (£(A.  Pdtninas,  -itis:  Amedo- 
itia),  a  considerable  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  one  of 
the  four  aacribed  to  that  people  by  Pliny  (iii.  IS. 
s.  17).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itinerariee,  but  its  mnnidpal  importance  is  attested 
by  varioos  inscriptions.  One  of  these  confirms  the 
hct  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  the  Aufinates  were 
closely  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  Pelltunuin, 
apparently  the  more  important  place  of  the  two. 
We  leam  from  the  Liber  Coloniamm  (p.  229)  that 
it  attained  the  rank  of  a  edony,  probably  imder 
Angostus  :  but  at  a  later  period,  as  we  leam  fmm 
an  inscription  of  the  date  of  A.  u.  242,  it  was  i  e-- 
dnoed  to  the  condition  of  a  Praefectura,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  a  flourishing  town.  (OrelL 
Inter,  no.  4036  ;  Zumpt,  do  Cohmit,  p.  359,  not.) 
Its  site  waa  unknown  to  Cluveriua,  but  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty  at  a  spot  calleid  jlnsofoiua, 
between  the  villages  of  Cattel  Nuovo  and  Prata, 
about  14  miles  SE.  of  Agtala,  on  the  road  from 
thenoe  to  PopoU.  The  ancient  name  is  retained  by 
a  neighbouring  church,  called  m  ecclesiastical  docu- 
menta  S.  Paolo  a  Peltmno.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  drcuit  of  tlie  andent  walls  is  stjll  visible,  with 
remains  of  various  public  buildings,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  reticulated  work.  (Gioveimzzi, 
Aveia,  p.  119;  Romanclli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264 — 368; 
Orelli,  /titer.  106,  3961, 3981).  [K.  H.  B.] 

PELVA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  Antooins 
Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Simiioni  to  Sa- 
lonae.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  247) 
identifies  it  with  Pleaa,  a  place  in  Botrtia,  with  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  I'elva  is  the  La- 
tinised form.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PELU'SIUM  (njiXoiffwi-,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  11,  viii 
IS.  §  11 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  e.;  Stmb.zvii.  p.  802,  seq.:  £(A. 
nijAoMTuinjr,  Tlifiitimos),  was  a  city  of  Lower  Ae- 
gypt,  situated  upon  the  eastemmo!it  bank  of  the  Kile, 
the  Ostium  Pelusiacom,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
It  was  the  Slir  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (£zei. 
xzx.  15);  and  this  word,  as  well  as  its  Aegyptian 
appellation,  Peremonn  or  Peromi,  and  its  Grerk 
(x^Aoi)  import  the  dty  of  the  ooxe  or  mod  (oaii, 
Coptic,  mud),  Pelusium  lying  between  the  sea- 
board and  the  Deltaic  matches,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ostium  Pelusiacum  was 
choaked  by  sand  as  early  as  tlie  firet  century  b.  c. 
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•nt  tba  omst-liM  has  now  advanced  ftr  hjaai  Ha 
ancient  limits,  so  tltat  tbe  city,  tma  in  the  third 
century  A.  D.,  vas  at  least  fonr  miles  from  the  Me- 
ditemnean.  The  principal  produce  of  the  neigh- 
boQiinf;  lands  was  flax,  and  the  linam  Felnsiacum 
(Plin.  six.  I.  s.  3)  was  both  abandant  and  of  a 
Tery  fine  quality.  It  was,  however,  as  a  border- 
torima  on  the  frontier,  as  the  key  of  Aegypt  as 
regarded  Syria  and  the  sea,  and  as  a  place  of  great 
atrength,  that  Pelnsinm  was  most  remarkable. 
From  its  position  it  was  directly  exposed  to  attack 
by  the  invadera  of  Aegypt;  sereral  important  battles 
were  fnnght  under  its  walls,  and  it  wna  often  besieged 
and  taken.  The  following  are  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  history  of  Pelusium : 

1.  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyjia,  B.  c.  720 — 715,  in 
the  reign  of  Sethcs  the  Aethiopian  (25th  dynasty) 
advanced  from  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Lilnia  and 
Lachish  upon  Pelusinm,  but  retired  without  fight- 
ing from  before  its  walls  {Itaiah,  xxxi.  8  ;  Herod. 
ik  141  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  60t).  His  retreat  was  as- 
cribed to  the  fsvonr  of  Hephaestos  towards  Sethos, 
his  priest  In  the  night,  while  the  Assyrians  slept, 
a  limt  of  field-mice  gnawed  the  bow-strings  and 
shield-stnps  of  the  Assyriuns,  who  fled,  and  many 
of  them  were  slain  in  their  flight  by  the  Aegyptians. 
Herodotus  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestos  at  Mem- 
phis, a  record  of  this  victoiy  of  the  Aegyptians,  viz. 
•  statue  of  Sethos  holding  a  mouse  In  his  hand.  The- 
atoiy  probably  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  Aegypt  the  mouse  implied  destruction. 
(Comp.  Horapoll.  Bierogh/ph.  i.  SO;  Aelian,  B.  An. 
Ti41.) 

2.  Thedecirive  battle  which  transferred  the  throne 
of  the  Fharanbs  to  Cambyscs,  king  of  the  Medo- 
Penions,  was  fought  near  Pelusinm  in  B.  c.  525. 
The  fields  around  were  strewed  with  the  bones  of  the 
combatants  when  Herodotus  visited  Lower  Aegypt; 
isnd  the  skulls  of  the  Aegyptians  were  distinguishable 
fvom  those  of  the  Persians  by  their  superior  hard- 
ness, a  &ct  confirmed  by  tha  mummies,  and  which 
the  historian  ascribes  to  tha  Aegyptians  shaving 
their  beads  firom  infancy,  and  to  the  Persians  cover- 
ing them  up  with  folds  of  cloth  or  linen.  (Herod. 
ii.  10,  seq.)  As  Cambyses  advanced  at  once  to 
Memphis,  Pelusium  pmbably  surrendered  itself  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle.    (Polyaen.  StratagMi.  9.) 

3.  In  B.  c.  373,  Phamabazns,  satrap  of  Phry- 
f^ia,  and  Ipliicrates,  the  cominander  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  appeared  before  Pelusium,  but  retired 
without  attacking  it,  Nectanebns,  king  of  Aegypt, 
having  added  to  its  former  defences  by  laying  the 
neighbouring  lands  under  water,  and  blocking  up  the 
navigable  ^annels  of  the  Nile  by  embankments. 
(Diodor.  xv.  42  ;  Nepns,  Iphkr.  e.  5.) 

4.  Pelusinm  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.  c.  309.  Tlie  city  contained  at  the  time  a 
garrison  of  5000  Greek  mercenaries  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pbilophron.  At  first,  owing  to  the  rashnew 
of  the  Thebans  in  the  Pertiian  service,  the  defend- 
ants had  the  advantage.  But  the  Aegyptian  king 
Mectanebns  hastily  venturing  on  a  pitched  battle, 
his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Pelusium  sur- 
rendered to  the  Thcban  general  Lacntes  on  honour- 
able conditions.     (Diodor.  xvi.  43.) 

5.  In  B.C.  333,  Pelusinm  opened  its  gates  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  phircd  a  garrison  in  it 
nndi-r  the  command  of  one  of  those  officers  entitled 
«■  Compnnions  of  the  King,"  (Arrian,  Eap.  Alex, 
iii.  1,  seq. ;  Quint  Curt  iv.  33.) 

b.  In  B.  c;  173,  Antiochos  Epiplianes  utterly 
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defeated  the  troops  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  under 
the  walls  of  Pelusinm,  which  he  took  and  retained 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  A^ypt  (Polyb, 
Legat.  §  82  ;  Hieronym.  n  DaaieL  xi.)  On  the  fall 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  however,  if  not  earlier, 
Pelusium  had  been  restcmd  to  its  rightful  owners, 
since 

7.  In  a.  c  55,  it  belonged  to  Aegypt,  and  Marcus 
Antonins,  as  general  of  the  horse  to  the  Roman  pro- 
consul Gabinins,  defeated  the  Aegyptian  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Ptolemy  Anletes, 
in  whose  behalf  the  Romans  Invaded  Aegypt  at  this 
time,  wished  to  pnt  the  Peltisians  to  tbe  sword ;  but 
his  intention  was  thwarted  by  Antonins.  (Plut 
AnUm.  e.  3;  VaL  Max.  ix.  I.) 

8.  In  B.  c  31,  immediately  after  his  ^ctory  at 
Actium,  Augustus  appeared  before  Pelnsinm,  and 
was  admitted  by  ita  governor  Seleucns  within  its 
walls. 

Of  the  six  military  roads  formed  or  adopted  by 
the  Romans  in  Aegypt,  the  following  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerarinm  of  Antoninus  as  coiuiected  with 
Pelusinm :  — 

1.  From  Memphis  to  Peln.^ium.  This  road  joined 
the  great  road  from  Pselcis  in  Nnbia  at  Babylon, 
nearly  opposite  Memphis,  and  coincided  with  it  as 
far  as  Scense  Veteranomm.  The  two  roads,  vis. 
that  from  Pselcis  to  Scenae  Veteranortmi,  which 
turned  off  to  the  east  at  Helinpolls,  and  that  from 
Memphis  to  Pelusium,  connected  the  latter  dty  with 
the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt,  Trajan's  canal,  and 
Arviniie,  or  Suet,  on  the  Sinus  Henopolites. 

2.  From  Acca  to  Alexandreia,  nu  along  tbe  Me- 
diterranean sea  from  Raphia  to  Pelnsinm. 

Peln.iium  suffered  greatly  fivom  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Aegypt  in  A.  i>.  501  (Entychil,  AtmaL'), 
but  it  ofiTered  a  protracted,  though,  in  the  end,  an 
ineffectnal  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Amron,  the  son 
of  Asi,  in  A.  D.  618.  As  on  former  occasions,  the 
surrender  of  tbe  key  of  the  Delta,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  Aegypt  itself.  Tha 
khalifii,  however,  neglected  the  harboun  of  their 
new  conquest  generally,  and  from  this  epoch  Pelu- 
sium, which  had  been  long  on  the  decline,  now 
almost  disappeare  from  history.  Its  ruins,  which 
havB  no  particular  interest,  are  found  at  TineA, 
near  Dnmietta.  (Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii, 
p.  82 :  IMnon,  DttcHpL  de  TEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  208, 
ill  PL  306.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
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FEME  (/(.  Ant.  f.  156),  probably  the  same  as 
the  Pempte  (Jlifomi)  of  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.),  a 
town  of  Aegypt,  in  the  Heptanomis,  20  miles  above 
Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  now  called 
Bembe.  In  the  oltl  editions  of  Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  35) 
we  find  a  place  called  Pemma,  belonging  to  tba 
Nomads  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and 
Aelhiopia;  but  Sillig,  instead  of  "Cysten,  Pemmam, 
Gadagalen."  reads  "  Cytiten,  Macadagalen." 

FENEITJS.  1.  the  chief  liver  of  Thnasaly 
[Thessatoa.] 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Elis.    [Elis.] 

PENESTAE.iuThesssly.  Soe  lHet.<jfAtitiq.  «.«, 

PENKSTAE,  a  people  of  lllyricuin,  who  appeal 
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to  bare  poMMnd  a  hurfsp  tract  of  moimtainaDS 
coontry  1o  the  N.  of  the  Daaaaretae,  and  extendlnf; 
to  the  E.  aa  fitf  as  the  frootier  of  Macedonia,  while 
OD  the  W.  and  NW.  it  almost  reached  to  the 
T  ■.!>«.»«.  and  the  dominiona  cf  Gentiiu.  (Lir.  zliii. 
80,  21.  22.  23,  35,  zlir.  11.)  The  prinapal  dtj 
of  thia  warlike  tribe  was  UacAKA  ;  besides  which 
they  had  the  two  fbrtnasss  of  Draudacum  and 
Oaritbcm.  [E.  B.J.] 

PENIEL  or  PENUEL  (i.  e.  "  Face  of  God," 
ElS«  ecev,  LXX.),  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  where 
Jacob  wraatled  with  the  aogel  (Caa.  zzsi.  30), 
and  when  a  town  was  afterwarda  founded  bj  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  (Jidget,  viii.  8.) 

PEItlUS,  a  small  rirer  of  Colchia,  falling  into 
the  Eiuine,  on  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  (Plin.  ir.  4;  Ov.ex  Pout.  iy.  10.  47.) 

PENNELOCUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  and  PEN- 
NOLUCOS  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  a  place  in 
Gallia  in  the  country  of  the  Kantoatas,  between  Vi- 
Tiacna  (  Taniy)  and  Tarnaja  (St.  Maurice).  In  the 
Itina.  the  distance  of  Peiuieloena  from  ViTiscns  is 
marked  riiii.;  bnt  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
Roman  miles  or  Gallia  leagues.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  FUisaeuM  at  the  eastern  en^  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  the  site  of  Pennelocns,  but  the  distance 
from  Vemg  does  not  agree.  D'Anville  found  in 
some  old  maps  a  place  called  Paww  on  the  direction 
of  the  road,  but  the  position  of  Pome  does  not  agree 
with  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  Peonelocus  was  in 
the  Vatlia  Pennina  or  the  Valaii.  [6.L.] 

PENNraAE  ALPES.  [Aura,  p.  108,  a.] 

PENNOCBUCIUM,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Comavii,  in  Britannia  Romana,  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  Peahridge  in  Slafforibhirt,  but  more 
probably  Slnttoit.  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  470;  Camden, 
p.  636.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PENTADEMI'TAE  (nerraSii/uTu),  a  tribe  of 
Tenthiania  in  Uysia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  15).  [LS.] 

PENTA'POLIS.   [Ctremaica.] 

PENTEDA'CTYLOS  (Plin.  tL  29.  s.  34;  Oeo- 
raMnvAor  Spot,  Ptol.  it.  5.  §  25),  a  mountain  in 
E^jpt,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  S.  of  Berenioe. 

PE'KTELE.     [AmoA,  p.  327,  a.] 

PENTELEIUH  (nci>T^«Mi>),  a  fixtress  near 
Phenens,  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  a 
moontain  of  the  same  name.    For  details  see  Phx- 

IfBUS. 

PEKTEXICUS  MONS.  [Attica,  pp.  322,  a., 
833,  b.] 

PENTRI  (n^rrpet),  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites,  and 
apparently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
dirisioas  of  that  nation.  Their  capital  city  was 
Bovuxvu  (LIt.  ix.  31),  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Samnite  territory,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
tliey  occupied  the  whole  of  that  rugged  and  monn- 
tainons  district  which  extends  from  the  frtmtiera  of 
Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Litis,  lo  thoae  of  the 
Frentaiu,  towards  the  Adriatic  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  their  exact  limits,  or  to  separate  their 
history  from  that  of  the  remaining  Samnites.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that,  throughout  the  long  wars  of 
the  Bomana  with  the  Samnites,  the  Pentri  were  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  Utter  people,  and  always  took 
{art  in  the  war,  whether  specified  or  not  The  only 
occasion  when  we  hear  of  their  separating  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  we  are  told  that  all  the 
other  Samnites,  except  tie  Peattri,  declared  in  faronr 
of  Uannibai  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.C.  216. 
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(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  This  is  the  last  oocarion  on  whioi 
we  find  their  lume  in  history;  all  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  other  Samnites  seems 
to  bare  been  subsequently  lost,  and  their  name  is 
not  even  mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny.  The  geo- 
graphical account  of  their  country  is  given  under 
the  article  Sambiuii.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEOR  (foytip,  LXX.),  a  mountain  in  the  huid  of 
Moab.  (A^tani.  xxiii.  28.)  It  is  placed  by  Enaebioa 
(«.  V.  'Apatiie  MtwU)  between  Livias  and  Eabns, 
over  against  Jerichok 

PEOS  ARTE'MIDOSw  [Sfkos  Astejodos.] 

PEPARETHUS  (nnrd^Sor:  Elk.  UmifiieiBs), 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Theasaly,  to  the  east  of  Halonneaus.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  says  that  it  was  formerty 
called  Evoenns  (iv.  12.  a.  23).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  colonised  by  some  Cretans  nndor  the  conunand 
of  Staphylus.  (Scymn.  Ch.  579;  Horn.  Hgmm. 
ApolL  32.)  Peparethns  was  an  island  of  some  im- 
portance, as  appears  from  its  frequent  meotion  in 
history,  and  from  its  possessing  three  towns  (rpi- 
woAif,  Scylax,  p.  33),  one  of  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  die  island.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  436.)  The  town 
suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  the  Peloponneaian 
War,  B.  c.  426.  (Thuc  iii.  89.)  It  was  attacked 
by  Alexander  of  Pherae  (Diod.  zv.  95X  and  the 
island  was  hud  waste  by  Philip,  because  the  inhatn- 
tants,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  had  taken 
pusaession  of  Halonnasua.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  348, 
Epitt.  PhO.  f.  162.)  In  B.  c  207,  Philip  sent  a 
garrison  to  the  city  of  Feparethus,  to  defend  it 
sgainst  the  Romans  (Liv.  xxviii.  5);  but  be  de- 
stroyed it  in  B.  c.  200,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Liv.  zxzi.  28.)  Peparethns 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine  (Athen.  L 
p.  39;  Herad.  Pont.  Fragm.  13;  Plm.  ziv.  7.  a.  9) 
and  oh.  (Ov.  Mel.  viL  470.)  Diodes,  the  eariiest 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  upon  the  foundation  of 
Borne,  was  a  native  of  Peparethns.  [See  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  Vol.  L  p.  1010.]  Peparethns  is  now  called 
Khilidkromia,  and  still  produces  wine,  which  finds  a 
good  market  on  the  mainland.  (Leake,  ^ortAeri* 
Greece,  vol.  UL  Pl  1 13.) 

PEPERINE  (ntw<pln)),  an  ialand  off  the  SVT. 
coast  of  India,  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  name 
from  producing  pepper.  (PtoL  viL  I.  §  95.) 

PEPHNTJS  (n<4>rat.  Pans.;  nc^u^r,  Steph.  B.), 
a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mes- 
senian  gulf,  distant  20  stadia  from  Tbalamae.  In 
frxtnt  of  it  was  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
Pansaniaa  describes  as  not  larger  than  a  great  tock, 
in  which  atood,  in  the  open  air,  brazen  statues  of  the 
Dioacuri,  a  foot  high.  There  waa  a  tradition,  that 
the  Dioscuri  were  bom  in  this  island.  The  island  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  MHea,  which  is  the  minor 
Pamisus  of  Strabo  (viil.  p.  361).  In  the  island, 
there  are  two  andent  tombs,  which  sre  called  thcee 
of  the  DiosenrL  The  Messenians  said  that  thdr 
territories  originally  extended  as  br  as  Pephnos. 
[MES8K!nA,p.345,a.]  (Pans.  iiL26.§§  3,3;  Gdl, 
/tiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  338 ;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  i. 
p.  330,  Pdopoimenaai,  pi  178 ;  Boblaye,  Ridur- 
chet,  4t.  p.  93  ;  Curtins,  Pelapomant,  voL  ii.  pf. 
383, 384.) 

PEPU'ZA  (lHwev{a),  a  town  in  the  western  part 
of  Phrygia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writers. 
It  gave  its  name  to  an  obscure  body  of  heretics 
noticed  by  Epiphsnins  (^ffaera.  zlviiL  14)  :  bnt 
they  did  not  exist  long,  since  their  town  was  ruined 
and  deserted  when  he  wrote.     (Comp.  Philoetorgi 
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Bitt.  Ecd.  v>.  S,  where  it  iscallisd  Pettua;  Aristmen. 
Cmrmu  m  Can.  8,  wliera  Us  name  in  Peziui.) 
Kiepert  (j>p.  Franz.  Fimf.  IntcAriflen,  p.  33)  belieres 
that  its  site  ma;  possibly  be  marked  bj  the  ruins 
found  by  Arundell  (^Discoveries  in  At.  Min.  i. 
pp.  101,  127)  near  BahShehr  and  Kalinkefi.  in 
the  south  of  Uthak.  [L.  8.] 

PKK AEA  (Jltfoitt),  the  nam«  of  sereral  districts 
y/Utf,  bejond  (irffxw)  a  river  or  on  the  other  idda 
dfaeea. 

1.  The  district  of  Paleatine  lying  bejond  the 
Jordan,  and  mora  partimlarly  the  country  between 
the  Jorxlan  on  the  W.,  the  city  of  Pella  on  the  N., 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the 
£.,  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites  on  the  S.  [Pa- 
lUBRTXA,  p.  539.] 

2.  ('H  rir  'vAbir  TtptUa,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  651, 
652 ;  Polyb.  ZTii.  2,  6,  8,  xxxi.  25;  Lit.  zzxii.  33, 
xzxiii.  18 ;  x^P"  ^  tSc  'PoSifir  4i  in  Tf  liwtip^, 
ScyUji,  p.  38),  a  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  op- 
posite to  Rhodes,  and  subject  to  it.  It  commenced 
at  Mt.  Phoenix,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Lyria.  (Strab.  L  e.)  The  peninsula  containing 
Mt.  Phoenix  was  called  the  Bhodian  Chenonesos. 
(Plin.  xxzl  2,  20;  Diod.  t.  60,  62.)  For  a  de- 
scription of  this  district,  which  is  very  beautiful  and 
fertile,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  519.,  b,  520,  a. 

3.  (Jltpala  TtrfSlur,  Strab.  xiii,  p.  596),  a 
small  district  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Tenedus,  and  extending  from  the  pramontoiy  Sigaimn 
to  Alexandria  Troas. 

PEBAEA.     [CoKwrocs,  p.  685,  b.] 

PERAETHEIS.    [Meoau>polis,  p.  310,  a.] 

PEBCEIANA  (/(m.  Ant  p.  432),  a  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  lying  S.  of  Merida.  For  its  coins 
see  Sestim,  p.  107.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PEBCO'T£(nc(WiiTi|:  Eth.  nepmiffiot),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ahy- 
dia  and  Lampsacus,  and  probably  on  the  little  river 
Peitotes.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  835,  xi.  229 ;  Xenoph.  BeUen. 
T.  1.  §  23.)  Peioote  continoed  to  exist  long  after 
the  Trojan  War,  as  it  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotna 
(t.  117),  Scylax  (pw  35),  ApoUonius  Rhodios  (i. 
932),  Arrian  (AiuA.  I  13),  PUny  (v.  32),  and 
Stephanos  Byz.  («.«.).  Some  writers  mention  it 
among  the  towns  as.'ugned  to  Themistocles  by  the 
king  of  Peisia.  (Phit.  Them.  30;  Athen.  L  p.  29.) 
According  to  StnUto  (xiii.  p.  590)  its  ancient  name 
had  been  Percope.  Modem  traveUers  ate  nnanimoos 
in  identifying  its  site  with  Bergat  or  Btrgan,  a 
small  Tnrkisb  town  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
river,  situated  on  a  sloping  hill  in  a  charming  dis- 
trict. (Sibthorpe's  Jimriial,  in  Walpole'a  Turhey, 
Lp.91;Bichter,  ITofi/oArfan,  p.434.)      [L.  S.] 

PEBCCTES  (n«pra»njj),  a  small  river  of  My»ia, 
flawing  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Hellespont.  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  835.)  It  is  easily  identified  as  the  stream 
flowing  in  the  valley  of  the  mcdsra  town  of  Bergaz. 
[Comp.  PKRC«>rB.]  [L.  S.] 

PERDICES,  a  town  in  Mauretania  Caesarienisiii, 
25  H.P.  from  Sitifis,  perhaps  Kaa-el-Ouad.  (J I. 
Ant  pp.  29,  36;  CoB.  fjpHC.  c.  121.) 

PEBGA.     [Pbroe.] 

PETtGAMUlL   [luuM.] 

PE'BGAMUH  (nfyyaijux' :  JEth.  n«p7iM«W», 
Pergamenns),  sometimes  also  called  PESOAMUS 
(Ptol.  T.  2. 1  14,  vui.  17.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  ».  ».),  an 
ancient  city,  in  a  most  beintiful  district  of  Teu- 
thronia  in  Hysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river  CaTcua. 
Near  the  point  where  Pergamum  was  situated,  two 
other  riveiE,  the  Selions  and  Cetios,  emptied  them- 
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selves  into  the  Calcus;  the  Selinss  flowed  thnngli 
tlie  city  itself,  while  the  Cetios  waabed  ita  wails. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  619;  Plin.  ▼.  33;  Pans.  vi.  16.  §  1 ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  18.)  Ita  distance  from  the  sea  was 
120  stadia,  but  oaomranication  with  the  sea  was 
efiected  by  the  navigable  river  CaTcns.  Pergamum, 
which  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8. 
§  8),  was  originally  a  fortrms  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  being  aituated  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
hill,  round  the  foot  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
no  houses.  Subsequently,  however,  a  city  aroae  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  latter  then  became  the 
acropolis.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  town  on  the  hill,  bnt  the  Per- 
gamenians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Arcadians,  who  had  migrated  to  Asia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Heracleid  Telephos  (Pans.  i.  4. 
§  5);  they  derived  the  name  of  their  town  from 
Pergamns,  a  son  cf  Pyirhos,  who  wss  believed  to 
have  arrived  there  with  his  mother  Andromache, 
and,  after  a  successful  combat  with  Arius,  the  ruler 
of  Teuthnuia,  to  have  establiahed  himself  there. 
(Paus.  L  II.  §  2.)  Another  tradition  stated  that 
Asclepins,  with  a  colony  &am  Epdauros,  proceeded 
to  Pergamum;  at  all  events,  the  pUce  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  many  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
Xenophon  visited  it  Still,  however,  Pergamum 
remained  a  phice  of  not  much  imparlance  until  the 
time  of  Lvsimachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  Lysimschns  chose  Pergamum  as 
a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  treasures,  which  amounted  to  9000 
talents.  The  care  and  superintendence  of  this  trea- 
sure was  intrusted  to  Philetaerus  of  Tium,  an  eunuch 
from  his  infancy,  and  a  penmn  in  whom  Lysimachus 
pkeed  the  greatest  confidence.  For  a  time  i'hile- 
taerus  answered  the  expectations  of  Lysimachus,  bnt 
having  been  ill-treated  by  Arsino£,  the  wife  of  his 
master,  he  withdrew  his  allegiance  and  declared 
himself  independent,  B.  c.  283.  As  Lysimachus 
was  prevented  by  domeetic  calamities  from  punishing 
the  ofiender,  Philetaerus  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  town  and  treasures  for  twenty  years, 
contriving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain 
peace  with  his  neighboun.  He  transmitted  his 
principality  to  a  nephew  of  the  name  of  Enmenes, 
who  increased  the  territory  he  had  inherited,  and 
even  gained  a  victory  over  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardes.  After  a 
teign  of  twenty-two  years,  from  n.  c.  263  to  241,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attains,  who,  after  a 
great  victory  over  the  Galatians,  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
sound  policy.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  623,  624;  Polyk 
xviii.  24;  Liv.  xxxiii.  21.)  He  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Bouie  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  Bomans.  It  was  mainly  this 
Attains  that  amassed  the  wealth  for  which  his  nam* 
became  proverbial.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
B.C.  197,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eumenes  II., 
from  B.C.  197  to  159.  He  continued  bis  friend- 
ship with  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  against 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  Perseus  of  Macedonia;  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Bomans  rewarded  his 
services'  by  giving  to  him  all  the  countries  in  Aaa 
Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pergamum,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  had  hitherto  not  extended  beyond 
the  gulfs  of  Elaea  and  Adnunyttinm,  now  became  a 
Urge  and  powerful  kingdom.  (Stmb.  te.;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)     Eumenes  III.  was  nearly  killed  at 
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Delphi  bj  usuuns  aid  to  hsra  been  hired  hj 
Paruiu;  }ret  at  a  later  period  be  favourad  the  catuw 
of  the  Uacsdonian  king,  and  therehj  incurred  the 
ill-wiirof  the  Romans.  Pergamum  was  mainljr  in- 
debted to  Eumenes  II.  for  its  embellishment  and 
eztensioo.  He  was  a  liberal  patnn  of  the  arts  and 
■eieneu;  b*  decorated  the  temple  of  Zens  Mice- 
phorua,  which  had  been  built  by  Attains  outside  the 
dtj,  with  walks  and  plantations,  and  erected  himself 
many  other  public  buildings;  but  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  his  Ubeiality  was  the  great  libi-aiy  which 
he  funnded,  and  which  yielded  only  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria in  extent  and  value.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sod  Attains  II.; 
but  the  goremment  was  carried  on  by  the  late 
king's  brother  Attains,  sumamed  Philadelphus,  from 
B.  c.  159  to  138.  During  this  period  the  Per- 
gamenians  again  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Paeudo-Pbilip.  Attains  also  defeated  Diegylis,  king 
of  the  Thracian  Caeni,  and  orertfarew  Prusias  of 
Bithynia.  On  his  death,  his  wud  and  nephew, 
Attains  IIL,  sumamed  Philometor,  undertook  the 
reins  of  government,  from  B.  c.  138  to  133,  and  on 
his  death  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
Soon  after,  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II., 
revolted  and  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Peq^mum  for 
himself;  but  in  b.  a  130  he  wss  vanquished  and 
taken  prisoDor,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  be- 
came a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia. 
(Stnib.  i  t,  liv.  p.  646.)  The  city  of  Pergamum, 
however,  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  so  that  Pliny  (L  e.)  could  still  call 
it  "longe  churissimnm  Asiae  Pergamum;'  it  re- 
mained the  centre  of  jurisdiction  for  the  district,  and 
of  commerce,  as  all  the  main-roads  of  Western  Asia 
•onverged  there.  Pergamum  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 
Under  the  Byuntine  empemrs  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city  declined;  but  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Bergamai,  uid  preMnts  to  the  visitor 
numerous  ruins  and  extensive  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence!  A  wall  facing  tlie  south-east  of  the 
acropolis,  of  hewn  granite,  is  at  least  100  feet  deep, 
and  engrafted  into  the  rock ;  above  it  a  conrse  ol 
large  substructions  forms  a  spacious  area,  upon 
which  ones  rose  a  temple  tinrivalled  in  sublimity  of 
situation,  being  visible  from  the  vast  plain  and  the 
Aegean  sea.  The  ruins  of  this  temple  show  that  it 
was  built  in  the  noblest  style.  Besides  this  there 
are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Aesculapius,  which, 
like  the  Nicepborion,  was  outside  the  city  (Tac. 
Am.  iii.  63;  Pans.  v.  IS.  §  2);  of  a  royal  palace, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  connected  with 
the  Calcus  by  an  aqueduct;  of  a  prytanenm,  a 
theatre,  a  gymnasium,  a  stadium,  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  public  buildings.  All  these  remains 
attest  the  tmnsnal  splendour  of  the  ancient  dty,  and 
all  travellers  speak  with  admiration  of  their  stu- 
pendous greatness.  The  numerous  coins  which  we 
possess  of  Pergamam  attest  that  Olympia  were 
celebrated  there;  a  rase  found  there  represents  a 
torch-race  on  horseback;  and  Pliny  (x.  25)  relates 
tliat  public  cock-fights  took  place  there  every  year. 
Pergamum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
ointments  (Athen.  xv.  p.  689),  pottery  (Plin.  xxxv. 
46),  and  parchment,  which  derive*  its  name  (charta 
Pergamena)  from  the  city.  The  library  of  Perga- 
mum, which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than 
S00,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra. 
(Comp.  Spoo  and  Wheler,  Vog.  I  p.  260,  &e.; 
Choisenl-Gouffier,  Vot/age  PUtora^,  ii.  p.  25,  &&; 
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Amndell,  Seven  Ckurchet,  p.  281,  &c ;  Dallaway. 
Conitaatmople  Anc.  and  Modem,  f.  303;  Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  266;  Fellows,  i4na  Jftnor,  p.  34, 
&C. ;  Bichter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  488,  &c. ;  Eckhel,X>f>c(r. 
ifwn.  vol.  iv.,  p.  445;  A.  G.  Capelle,  ConaneiUaL 
de  Reffibut  et  AntiquiL  Pergamaai,  Amstelodatni, 
1842,  8vo.)  [L.  a] 
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com   OP  PSKOAMUS  IK   MYSIA. 

PE'RGAMUS  (JlifTfaiios,  Herod,  vii.  1 12),  a  for- 
tress in  the  Pieric  hollow,  by  which  Xerxes  passed 
in  his  march,  leaving  Mt  Pangaeum  on  his  right. 
It  is  identified  with  Fraeista,  where  the  lower  mari- 
time ridge  forms  a  junction  with  Pangaeum,  and 
separates  the  Pieric  valley  from  the  pUn  of  Pbilippi. 
(Leake,  Jfortiera  Greece,  vol.  Ui.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PE'RGAMUS  (nifryofujs),  a  town  of  Crete,  to 
which  a  mythical  origin  was  ascribed.  According 
to  Virgil  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  (.ies.  iii.  133), 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  1 )  by  Agamem- 
non ,  and  according  to  Servius  by  the  Trojan  pri- 
soners belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  {ad 
Virg.  Aen.  L  c).  Lycurgos,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
was  said  to  have  died  at  this  p1ace,and  his  tombwas 
shown  there  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus.  (Pint.  Lgc 
32.)  It  is  said  by  Servius  (2.  c.)  to  have  been  near 
Cydonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  a.  20)  in 
connection  with  Cydonia.  Consequently  It  must 
have  been  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  placed  by  Pashley  at  PlaUmid.  {Tnmelt  m 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  Scylax  says  (p.  18,  Uuda.) 
that  the  Dictynnaeum  stood  in  the  territory  of  Per- 
gamus. 

PERGAirriUM  (nffrydmor:  EOi.  ntpyimos, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  city  of  the  Ligures.  It  is  the  small 
island  named  Brigamon,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  a 
point  on  the  mainland  which  is  turned  towards  ilete, 
one  of  the  Stoechades  or  /sfes  dBiiret.    [G.  L.] 

PERGE  or  PEKGA  {Jlim-  E*^-  nipr/vias),  aa 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  between 
the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cestnis,  at  a  instance 
of  60  stadia  from  the  month  of  the  latter.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  667;  Plin.  v.  26;  Pompi  MeL  i.  14;  Ptol.  T. 
5.  §  7.)  It  was  renowned  for  the  worship  of  Ar- 
tenus,  whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  town, 
and  in  whose  honotir  annual  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. (Strab.  I  c;  CalUm.  Bynm.  sn  Dion.  187; 
Scylax,  p.  39;  Dionye.  Per.  854.)  The  coins  of 
Perge  represent  both  the  goddess  and  her  temple. 
Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Perge  witli  a  part  of 
his  army  after  quitdng  Phaselis,  between  which  two 
towns  the  road  is  described  as  long  and  difficult 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  26;  comp.  Polyb.  t.  72,  xxiL  25i 
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Lir.  zzxTiiL  37.)  We  leam  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apottles  (sir.  24,  25)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  tJie  gospel  at  Perge.  (Comp.  Aelt,  ziii. 
1 3.)  Id  the  ecclesiastical  notices  and  in  Hienxdes 
(p.  679)  Perge  appears  as  the  metropolis  of  Pam- 
yhjMt.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
A'tim.  t  3,  p.  12.)  There  are  considerable  ruins  of 
Peige  about  16  miles  to  the  north.east  of  Adalia,  at 
a  place  now  called  Etld-KaiaL  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  f.  13^;  Tezier,  Oacript,  de  VAtit 
Mm.,  where  the  mins  are  figured  in  19  plates;  Fel- 
lonrs,  Atia  Minor,  p.  190,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PERIMUXA(n«(if/iou\a,  Ptol.  viL  2.  §  5),  the 
name  of  a  town  of  some  commercial  importance  on 
the  W,  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus  (or  gulf  of  Siom), 
on  a  tongue  of  land  anciently  called  the  A  urea 
Cheraonesus,  and  now  known  bj  the  name  of  Ma- 
lacca. Lassen  places  it  in  lat  7°  N.  In  its  imme- 
diate naghboorhood  was  a  small  bay  or  indentation  of 
the  coast,  which  was  called  the  Sinus  Perimnlicus 
(JltfilumKiKlts  KiiXiroi).  [V.] 

PERIMUXICUS  SIKUS.  [PEsmnLA.] 
PERINTHUS  (4  nepiyBos,  PtoL  iii.  11.  §  6, 
Tiii.  11.  §  7 ;  Xeoopb.  Anai.  vii.  2.  §  8  :  £tk. 
n«/>(i^ia>),  a  great  and  flourishing  town  of  Thrace, 
ntuated  on  the  Propontis.  It  lay  22  miles  W.  of 
Selymbria,  on  a  small  peninsuhi  (Plin.  iv.  18)  of  tlie 
baj  which  bears  its  name,  and  was  built  like  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  declirlty  of  a  hill  (Diod.  xvi, 
76.)  It  was  originally  a  Samian  colony  (Marcian, 
p.  29 ;  Plot.  Qu.  Gr.  56),  and,  according  to  Syncel- 
lus(p.238),wa8foondedaboatB.c.  599.  Psnofka, 
however  (p  22),  makes  it  contemporary  with  Samo- 
thrace,  that  is  about  B.  c.  1000.  It  was  partlcn- 
larly  renowned  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Diod.  xvi.  74—77;  Plut.  Phoc. 
14).  At  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
important  and  flourishing  town  even  than  Byzantium; 
and  being  both  a  harbour  and  a  point  at  which  several 
main  roads  met,  it  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce (Procop  da  Aed.  iv.  9).  This  circumstance 
explains  the  reason  why  so  many  of  its  coins  are  still 
extant ;  from  which  we  leam  that  large  and  cele- 
brated festivals  were  held  here  (Mionnet,  i.  p.  399 — 
415  ;  Eckhel,  Boetr.  Num.  vol.  iv.  p.  445  ;  Morell. 
Spec  Set  Ifmn,  tab.  xiii.  143).  According  to 
Tzetzes  (CMC  iii.  812),  it  bore  at  an  early  period 
the  name  of  Mygdonia ;  and  at  a  later  one,  but  not 
before  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  assumed  the 
y  name  of  Heracleia ;  which  we  find  sometimes  used 
alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  additions  H.  Thraciae 
and  H.  Perinthos.  (Pnxnp.  L  c  and  B.  Vand.  i.  12 ; 
Zosim.  i.  62;  Justin,  xvi.  3  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  Amm. 
Marc  xxii.  2 ;  Itia.  Ant.  pp.  175,  176,  323 ;  Jom. 
de  Regn.  Suae,  p  51,  &c.  On  the  variations  in  its 
name,  see  Tzschucke,  ad  Melam,  ii.  2,  voL  iii.  pt.  iL 
p  102,  seq.)  Justinian  restored  the  old  imperial 
palace,  and  the  aqueducts  of  the  city.  (Procop, 
L  c.)     It  is  now  called  Etti  F.regli,  and  still  con- 
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tains  gome   ancient   mins  and   inscri^jtions.     (See 
Clarko's  TraveU,  viii.  p  122,  tqq.)     f  T.  H.  D.] 

PERISADVES  (nrpurolvtr,  UfpMiiui),  an  II- 
lyrian  people,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Oamastiom, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  corrupt.  (Strab.  viL  p.  326' 
Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  fee.) 

PERITL'R,  a  place  m  Lower  Pannonia  (/(m 
Biero*.  p.  562),  probably  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Peuting.  Table  under  the  name  of 
Piretis,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  266)  under 
that  of  Pyrri  or  Pyrruna,  and  situated  on  the  road 
from  Petovio  to  Siscia.  (See  Wesseling,  ad  It, 
Bierot.  L  c.) 

PERIZZITES.  [PALAMnnA, 

PERMESSUS.     [BoBOTiA,  p 

PERNE  (nipyii),  a  small  inland  ofl"  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which,  during  an  earthquake,  became  united 
with  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Plin.  ii.  91.)  There 
was  also  a  town  in  Tbrace  of  this  name,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

PERNICLA.CUM,  or  PEBSACUM  in  the  Table, 
in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  on  a  ruad  from  Bagacum 
(jBaixit)  to  Aduatuca  (ron^em).  The  road  passed 
from  Bagacimi  to  Geminiacum  (^Gemblou).  From 
Geminiacum  to  Peraiciacum  is  xii.  in  the  Anton. 
Itin.,  and  xiiii.  in  the  Table;  and  from  Pemiciacum 
to  Adoatuca  is  xir.  in  the  Itin.  and  xvi.  in  the 
Table.  The  road  is  generally  straight,  bat  there  is 
no  place  which  we  can  identify  as  the  site  of  Pemi- 
ciacum; and  the  geographers  do  not  agree  on  any 
position.  [G.  L.] 

PERORSI  (n4popciu,  Tlipopaoi,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§ 
16,17;  Pdyb.  ap.  Plia.  v.  1.  s.  8,  vl  35),  a  people  <J 
Libya,  subdued  by  Suetonius  Paullinns,  who  in- 
habited a  few  fertile  spots  spread  over  the  long 
extent  of  maritime  country  between  the  Ganarii, 
who  dwelt  opposite  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
the  Pharosii,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.  (Leake,  London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p 
17.)  [E.B.J.] 

PERPERE'XA  (TitpTifriim),  a  place  in  MysU, 
on  the  south-east  of  Adramyttium,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  tliere  were  copper  mines  and  good 
vineyards.  It  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  place  in 
which  Thucydides  had  died.  (Strab.  xiii.  p  607 ; 
Plin.  V,  32 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  nafntdpctr,  from  whom 
we  leam  that  some  called  the  pbue  Ferine;  while 
Ptol.  V.  2.  §  16,  calls  it  I'erpere  or  Permere;  Galen, 
ncpl  ttixvfdar,  p  358  ;  comp  Sestini,  p  75.) 
Some,  without  sufficient  reason,  regard  Perperena  as 
identical  with  Thaodoeinpolis,  mentioned  by  Hiero- 
cle8(p661).  [I~S.] 

PEKRANTHES.     [Ambracia.] 

PERRHAEBI,  PERRHAE'BIA.    [Thkssaua.] 

PEBBHIDAE.     [Attica,  p  330,  a.] 

PERSABO'RA  (ni)p<rat»f>a,  Zosim.  UL  17),  a 
very  strong  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Uie  Euphrates,  to  which  the  emperor  Julian  canie 
in  his  march  across  that  country.  Zoeimus,  who 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  its  siege,  stutoa  that  it 
was  in  size  and  importance  second  only  to  Ct<si- 
pbon.  Ammianus,  speaking  of  the  same  war,  calls 
the  place  Pirisabora  (zziv.  c.  2) ;  and  Libanius 
Soph,  mentions  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  then 
raling  king  of  Persia,  evidently  supposing  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Sapor  (or  Shahpur).  (Orai. 
Fan.  p  315.)  Forbiger  has  conjectural  that  it 
is  represented  by  the  present  Aulxa;  and  that  it  was 
situated  near  the  part  of  the  river  Euphrates  whence 
the  canal  Nahr-iaree  flows,  and  no  great  distance 
from  the  Sippliara  of  Ptoleni)-  (v.  18.  §  7).     (V.| 
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PERSETOLIS  (JltparwoMt,  Diod.  xtu.  70  j 
PtoL  vi.  4.  §  4;  Cart.  t.  4.  6;  HtpniroMs,  Stnb. 
XT.  729:  £lk,  atpatwofiS'TTit'),  the  capital  of  Penis 
at  the  time  of  tbe  invasion  of  Alexander,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chief  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It 
was  situated  at  the  opening  of  an  extensive  plain 
(now  called  Mardtuht),  and  near  the  Junction  of 
two  streams,  the  Araxes  (^endamtr)  and  the  Med  us 
(PWuxn).  The  ruins,  which  are  still  very  exten- 
sive, bear  the  local  name  of  the  Chel  Minar,  or 
Fortj  Columns.  According  to  Diodorus  the  city 
was  originally  sorronnded  by  a  triple  wall  of  great 
strength  and  beauty  (xvii.  71).  Stmbo  states  tliat 
it  was,  after  Suss,  the  richest  city  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  eontuned  a  palace  of  great  beauty  (xv. 
pi  729),  and  adds  that  Alexander  burnt  this  building 
to  avenge  the  Greeks  for  the  similar  injuries  which 
lud  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Persians  (xv.  p. 
730).  Arrian  simply  states  that  Alexander  bunt 
the  royal  palace,  contrary  to  the  entreaty  of  Par- 
menion,  who  wished  him  to  spare  this  magnificent 
building,  but  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Perae- 
polis.  (Xnoi.  iii.  18.)  Curtins,  who  probably 
drew  his  account  from  the  many  extant  notices  of 
Alexander's  expedition  by  different  officers  who  had 
accompanied  him,  has  fully  described  the  disgraceful 
baming  of  the  city  and  palace  at  Persepolis  by  the 
Greek  monarch  and  his  dmnken  companions.  He 
adds  that,  as  it  was  chiefly  built  of  cedar,  the  fin 
spread  rapidly  far  and  wide. 

Great  Ught  has  been  thrown  npon  the  monuments 
which  still  remain  at  Pereepolis  by  the  researches  of 
Miebuhr  and  Ker  Porter,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  cnneiform  inscriptions  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Prof.  Lassen.  From  the 
naolt  of  their  inquiries,  it  seems  donbtful  whether 
any  portion  of  the  present  ruins  ascend  to  so  high  a 
period  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narcby,  Cyms.  The  principal  buildings  are  donbt- 
less  doe  to  Dareios  die  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  to 
Xerxes.  The  palace  and  city  of  Cyrus  was  at 
Pasargads,  while  that  of  the  later  monarchs  was  at 
Persepolis.  (Rawlinson,  Joan,  of  Roy.  At.  Soe. 
vol.  x;  Lassen,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncycL  t.v.\ 
Fergtuson,  Palaoa  of  Nineveh  and  Pertepolit  Kei- 
tond,  Lond.  18SI.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  hour  far  Persepolis  itself  ever  was  the  ancient 
sits  of  the  capital ;  and  many  writers  have  supposed 
that  it  was  only  the  high  place  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  where  the  great  palaces  and  temples  were 
grouped  together.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  now 
seen  was  the  place  where  the  palaces  and  temples 
were  phioed,  and  that  the  ci^  was  extended  at  its 
feet  along  the  circumjacent  plain.  Subeeqaent  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Persepolis  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  except  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Antiocbns  Epipbanes  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  plunder  the  temples.  (2  ifaccab. 
iz,  1.)  In  the  later  times  of  the  Muhammedan 
rale,  the  fortRSS  of  Iitaikr,  which  was  about  4 
miles  from  the  ruins,  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  Persepolis ;  hence  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  Itiakkr  itself  was  part  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Niebuhr,  iL  p.  ISl ;  Chudin,  Voi/agu,  viii. 
p.  245;  Ker  Porter,  voL  i.  p.  576;  Ouseley,  Traoett, 
fi.  p.  222.)  [v.] 

PE'BSICUS  SINUS  (i  ntptrucht  KiKrot,  Stab. 
ii.p.78,  XV.  p.  727;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  1,  4.  §  1,  /ivxit, 
PtoL  vi  19.  §  1 ;  4  "aril  niptras  ^iKaaaa,  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  TfiS  ;  4  nf/>ffiicl)  da/iaaaa,  Agathem.  i.  3; 
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)Iare  Persiinm,  Plin.  vi.  13.  s.  16),  the  great  gnJf 
which,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  KW.  and  SE., 
separated  the  provinces  of  Sosiana  and  Perais,  ar.d 
the  western  portion  of  Carmania  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  There  are  great  difierences 
and  great  errors  in  the  accoonta  which  the  ancients 
have  left  of  this  gulf;  nor  indeed  ate  the  statements 
of  the  same  author  always  consistent  the  one  with 
the  other.  Thos  some  writers  gave  to  it  the  shape 
of  the  human  head,  of  which  the  narrow  opening 
towards  the  SE.  farmed  tiie  neck  (Mela,  iii.  S;  Plin. 
vi.  24.  s.  28.)  Strabo  in  one  place  states  that,  at 
the  entrance,  it  was  only  a  day's  sail  across  (xv.  p, 
727),  and  in  another  (xvL  p.  765)  that  from  Har- 
moza  the  opposite  Arabian  shore  of  Mace  was  visible, 
in  which  Ammlanns  (xxiii.  6)  agrees  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Eiixine  sea  (L  e.),  and 
reckons  that  it  was  about  20,000  stadia  in  length. 
(C£  Agathem.  i.  3.)  He  placed  it  also,  according 
to  a  certain  system  of  parallelism,  dne  S.  of  the 
Caspian  (ii.  p.  121,  cf.  also  xi.  p.  519).  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  Hecataeus  (Stepb.  B.  s.  r.  Kvpig) ;  but  a  doubt  baa 
been  thrown  npon  this  passage,  as  some  HSS.  read 
T6inos  instead  of  k6k-*os.  [V.] 

PERSIS  (q  Uffolt,  Aeschyl.  Pert.  60:  Herod. 
iii.  19 ;  Plin.  vL  23.  s.  25 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6,  &c. ; 
ii  Xltpaucii,  Herod,  iv.  39 :  Eth.  Xltpcvs,  Persa),  tiie 
province  of  Persia  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Persia,  and  the  district 
from  which  the  arms  of  the  Pemians  spread  over  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Media  and  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Parachoathras 
M. ;  on  tbe  W.  by  Snsiana,  which  is  separated  from 
Persis  by  the  small  stream  Arosis  or  Onatis;  oo  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  desert 
waste  of  Carmania.  In  tiie  earlier  periods  of  history 
tliis  province  was  altogether  tinknown,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  wars  of  Alexander  and  of  his  successors 
that  the  Greeks  formed  any  real  conception  of  the 
position  and  character  of  the  land,  from  which  their 
ancient  and  most  formidable  enemies  took  their 
name.  The  whole  province  was  very  roountainouji, 
with  few  extended  plains;  it  poEsesised,  however, 
several  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  as  those 
for  instance  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Persepolis 
(Strab.  XT.  p.  727 ;  Arrian,  ItuL  c  40:  Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  6;  Cbardin,  Voy.  iii.  p.  255);  the  coast-line 
appears  to  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  sandy  and  hnt, 
and  nni]ihabitable,  owing  to  the  poison-bearing  winds. 
(Plin.  xii.  20.)  The  principal  mountain  chains  bora 
the  names  of  Parachoathras  {Elvxnd)  and  Ochni, 
(perhaps  Nakhilu),  and  were,  in  {act,  prolongations 
to  the  sea  of  the  still  higher  ranges  of  Media.  It 
was  watered  by  no  great  river,  but  a  number  of 
smaller  streams  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  donbt- 
less  little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  The  chief 
of  these  were  the  Araxes  (fiend-ami'r,)  the  Medns 
(iWtnin),  and  the  Cyms  (Kvr),  in  the  more  inland 
part  of  the  country ;  and  along  the  coast,  the  Bagrada, 
Padargns,  Heiatemis,  Rhogonis,  Uroatis,  &c  (Plin. 
vi.  23.  B.  26;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii. 
6;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  727,  &c)  The  principal  citiea  of 
Persis  were,  Pabakoada,  its  earliest  capital,  and 
the  site  of  the  tomb  of  its  first  monarch,  Cyrus; 
PsRSKPOUS,  tbe  far-famed  seat  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Darraus  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  his 
snccessors;  Gabae,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings;  Taoce,  and  Aspadaha. 

The  Persae  were  properly  tliv  native  inhabitacb 
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of  this  Bmall  district ;  though  in  later  times  the  name 
was  applied  generally  to  the  sabjects  of  the  great 
king,  whose  empire  extended,  under  Dareios  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  from  India  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  name  as  a  distinct  people,  and 
when,  in  the  later  days  of  the  captivity,  their  name 
occois,  they  most  be  taken  as  the  hihabitants  of  the 
ereat  empire  above  noticed  (£zei.  zxxviiL  5 ;  Etih. 
l3 — 18;  Ezra,  it.  5;  1  Maccab.i.  1,  &c.),  and  not 
simply  of  the  limited  district  of  Persis.  According 
to  Heradotns,  the  ancient  people  were  divided  into 
three  leading  classes,  warrior?,  hnsbandmen,  and 
nomades.  In  the  first  class,  the  Pasargadae,  Ms- 
rapbii,  and  Haspii,  were  the  most  important  snb- 
diriaons.  The  Achaemenidae,  'rom  whom  their 
well-known  line  of  kings  descended,  was  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Pasargaidae.  The  tribes  of  hnsband- 
men bore  the  names  of  Panthialaei,  Derusiaei  and 
Germanii;  those  of  the  nomades  were  called,  Dai, 
Mardi,  Dropici  and  Sagartli.  (Herod,  i.  125.)  It  is 
clear  from  this  acconnt  that  Herodotus  is  describing 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Persae  but  a  little  while 
before  his  own  times,  and  that  his  view  embraces  a 
territory  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  small 
province  of  Persis.  We  most  suppose,  from  his  noUce 
of  the  nomade  tribes,  that  he  extended  the  Persian 
race  over  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Khordttm;  indeed,  over  mnch  of  the  coontiy  which 
at  the  present  day  forms  the  realm  of  Persia.  In 
still  later  times,  other  tribes  or  subdivisions  are  met 
with,  as  the  Paraetaceni,  Messabatae,  Stabaei,  Suzaei, 
Hippophagi,  &c.  &c.  Herodotus  states  further  that 
the  most  ancient  name  of  the  people  was  Artaei 
(Henid.  vii.  61),  a  form  which  modem  philology  has 
shown  to  be  in  close  oannecti<Hi  with  that  of  the 
Arii,  tiie  earUeat  title  of  their  immediate  neighbonrs, 
the  Medes.  Both  alike  ate  derived  from  the  old 
Zend  and  Sanscrit  Argti,  signifying  a  people  of  noble 
descent;  «  name  still  preserved  in  the  modern  /'nut 
(Ariaka).  (Hnller,  Jottm.  Atiat.  iii.  p.  299 ;  Lassen, 
Jnd.  A  lUrth.  ii.  p.  7.)  Tbera  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Persae  is  itself  of  Indian  origin,  the  earliest 
form  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions being  Paraia.  (Lassen,  Alt-Pert.  KeU-Itucr. 
p.  60.) 

The  Persian  people  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
times  noted  for  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  their 
language  (Aeschyl.  Pert.  795;  Amm.  Mare,  xxiii. 
6);  but,  in  spite  of  this  habit  of  boasting,  in  their 
earlier  history,  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, they  appear  to  have  made  excellent  soldiers. 
Herodotus  describes  fully  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  fiMt-soldiers,  arohers,  and  lancers  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  (viL  61),  on  which  description 
the  well-known  sculptures  at  Petiiepolis  afford  a 
Btill  living  commentary.  (Cf.  al»o  Strab.  xv.  p.  734 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3.  §  31.)  Their  cavalry  also  was 
celebrated  (Herod.  I  <r.  ix.  79,  81;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi. 
4.  §  1).  Slrabo,  who  for  the  most  part  confines 
the  name  of  Persae  to  the  iobabitanis  of  Persis, 
has  fully  described  some  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  On  the  subject  of  their  re- 
ligions worship  Herodotus  and  Strabo  are  not  at 
one,  and  each  writer  gives  separate  and  uncon- 
nected details.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that,  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  Persians  were  pure 
6re-wor9faippers,  and  that  by  degrees  they  adopted 
what  became  in  later  times  a  characteristic  of  their 
religions  system,  the  Dnalistic  arrangement  of  two 
separate  pruuiules  of  good  and  evil,  Hormozd  and 
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Ahriman.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  727—736;  Herod,  i.  33, 
133;  Xen.  Cynp.  i.  22.)  Many  of  their  ancient  ' 
religious  customs  have  continued  to  the  present  day; 
the  Sre-worshippers  of  India  still  contending  that 
they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  language  of  the  ancient  people  was 
strictly  Indo- Germanic,  and  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  classical  Sanscrit:  the  earliest  specimens  of 
it  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Jfurghdb, —  the 
site  of  Pasargada,  and  the  place  where  Cyrus  was 
'  buried, — and  those  of  Danius  and  Xerxes  at  Penie- 
'  polis  and  Behiatdn,  which  have  been  deciphered  by 
Colonel  RawlinHjn  and  Professor  Lassen.  (Rawlinson, 
Joum.  At.  Soc.  vol.  i.;  Lassen,  ZeiticArifl/.  Mor- 
genL  vi.  1 ;  Hitzig,  Grabtehrift  d.  Deaiat,  Zurich, 
1847;  Benfey,  Pert.  KeO-Intayt,  Leipzig,  1847.) 
The  government  of  Persia  was  a  rigid  monarchy. 
Their  kings  lived  apart  from  their  subjects  in  well 
secured  palaces  (^Ettk.  iv.  2,  6),  and  rejoiced  in 
great  parks  (xupHtiam),  well  stocked  with  game 
and  animal.»  for  the  chase  (Qfrqp.  i.  &.  §  14,  viii.  1. 
§  38,  Anab.  i.  2.  §  7;  Curt.  viu.  1.  §  11),  and 
passed  (in  later  times,  when  their  empire  was  moat 
widely  extended)  their  summer  at  Ecbatana,  their 
spring  at  Susa,  and  their  winter  at  Babylon.  (^Nehen. 
i.  1:  Dan.  viii.  2;  Eith.  i.  2,  5;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5. 
§  15,  Cyrop.  viiL  6.  §  22.)  Like  other  eastern 
monarchs,  the  Persian  kings  poesessed  a  well  ap- 
pointed harem,  many  curious  details  of  which  we 
gather  from  the  history  of  Esther  (cf.  also  Curt, 
iii.  §  3;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  5S7;  Plut  Artax.  c.  43); 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  sub- 
jects  direct  adoration  (TpairKi>>^(ris),  as  the  pre- 
sumed descendnnts  or  representative^  of  Hormuzd. 
(Plut.  Themitl.  c  7;  Curt.  vi.  6.  §  2,  via  5.  §  6.) 
Their  local  government  was  a  pore  despotism;  but 
in  some  eztraordinaiy  cases  a  sort  of  privy  council 
was  called  of  the  seven  chief  princes,  who  stood 
around  the  royal  throne,  like  the  Amshaspands  round 
tlie  throne  of  Hormuzd.  (Herod,  yii.  8,  viii.  67; 
£tth.  i.  14,  19,  vii.  14.)  Whatever  document  had 
once  passed  the  king  and  bad  been  sealed  by  the 
royal  signet  was  deemed  irrevocable,  (_Ettk.  L  19, 
viii.  8;  Dati.  vi.  9,  16;  cf.  also  Cbardin,  Voy.  iii. 
418.)  Over  the  individual  provinces — which  in  the 
time  of  Dareins  wera  said  to  have  been  twenty  in 
number  (Her.  iii.  89),  but  were  subsequently  mnch 
more  numerous  [Esih.  i.  1),  probably  from  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  iHies — were  placed  satraps, 
whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  them,  to  collect 
the  revenues,  and  to  attend  to  the  progress  uf  agricul- 
ture. (Her.  iii.  89,  97;  Jowpb.  AnU  xi.  3,  &c.) 
Between  the  satraps  and  the  kings  was  a  well  or- 
ganised system  of  couriers,  who  were  called  iyyapot 
mirrdrSat  (Plut.  Fort.  Alex.  vii.  p.  294,  ed.  Keiske), 
who  conveyed  their  despatches  from  station  to  station 
on  horses,  and  had  the  power,  when  necessaiy,  to  press 
horses,  boats,  and  even  men  into  their  service.  As 
this  service  was  very  irksome  and  oppressive,  the 
word  iyyaptvtiv  came  to  mean  compulsion  or  de- 
tention under  other  circumstances.  (Joeeph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2.  §  3;  Etth.  iii.  13, 15,  viii.  10,  14;  Bentley'« 
JUenaaaer,  p.  56.) 

The  history  of  the  Persian  empire  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  it  is  given  under  the  names  of  the 
respective  kings  in  the  IHct.  of  Biogr.  [V.] 

PERTU'SA,  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Hispania 

Tariaconensis,  which  still  exists  under  the  old  name 

on  the  Akanadre.   {Itm.  Ant.  p.  891.)     [T.H.D.] 

PEKU'SIA(nfpoi«ri«:  £(A.  PerUsinus :  Pemgia), 

one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  cities  of 
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Etraria,  ritmitod  nearly  on  the  eastern  fhmtier  of 
that  conntiy,  on  a  loftj  hill  on  the  right  haiik  of  the 
Tiber,  and  overlooking  the  lake  of  Thrasymene 
which  now  derives  from  it  the  name  of  Lago  di 
Perugia.  It  cloeelj  adjoins  the  frontiers  of  Umbria, 
and  hence  the  tradition  reported  bj  Serriui,  that  it 
was  originalij  an  Umbrian  city,  inhabited  bj  the 
tribe  called  Sarsinates,  is  at  least  a  yerj  probable 
one.  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  x.  201.)  The  same  author 
has,  however,  preserved  to  ns  another  tradition, 
which  ascribes  the  foandation  of  Perosia  to  a  hero 
named  Auletes,  the  brother  of  Ocnus,  the  reputed 
fontider  of  Mantna.  (/6.  x.  198.)  Justin's  assertion 
that  it  was  of  Achaean  origin  (zz.  1)  may  be  safely 
lejecled  as  a  mere  fable;  but  whatever  historical 
value  nuy  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Servina, 
it  seems  probable  that  Pertisia,  in  common  with  the 
other  chief  pUces  in  the  same  part  of  Etruria,  was 
in  the  first  instance  an  Umbrian  city,  and  sub- 
Mqnently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans, 
midcr  whom  it  rose  to  be  a  powerful  and  important 
dty,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Etruscan 
aonfederacy.  It  is  not  till  B.  c.  310,  when  tlie 
Bomans  had  carried  their  arms  beyond  the  Ciminian 
forest,  that  the  name  of  Perusia  is  heard  of  in  his- 
tory; but  we  are  told  that  at  that  period  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  is.  37.) 
The  three  neighbouring  eilies  of  Perusia,  Cortona, 
and  Arretium,  on  that  occasion  nnit«l  in  concluding 
a  peace  with  Rome  for  thirty  years  (Liv.  /.  c. ;  Diod. 
zz.  3S) ;  but  they  seem  to  have  broken  it  the  very 
next  year,  and  shared  in  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  in  general  at  the  Vadimonian  lake.  This 
was  followed  by  another  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Penuia  itself,  which  compelled  that  city  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  the  statement  that  it  surrendered  st  dis- 
cretioD,  and  was  occupied  with  a  Koman  garrison,  is 
one  of  those  obvious  perrersions  of  the  truth  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Roman  annals.  (Liv.  iz. 
40.)  When  we  next  meet  with  the  name  of  Perusia, 
it  is  still  as  aa  independent  and  powerful  state, 
which  in  B.  c  295,  in  conjunction  with  Clnaiam, 
was  able  to  renew  the  war  with  Rome;  and  tfaongh 
their  combined  farces  were  defeated  by  Cn.  Fulvius, 
the  Peruvians  took  the  lead  in  renewing  the  contest 
the  next  year.  On  this  occasion  they  were  again 
defeated  with  heavy  loes  by  Fabins,  4500  of  timi 
troops  slain,  and  above  1 700  taken  prisoners.  (Id.  x. 
SO,  31.)  In  consequence  of  this  disaster  they  were 
compelled  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  sue  for 
peace,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
obtained  a  truce  for  forty  yeaia,  B.  c.  294.  (Id.  x. 
37.)  At  this  time  Livy  still  calls  the  three  cities  of 
Perusia,  Volsinii,  and  Arretium  (all  of  which  made 
peace  at  the  same  time)  the  three  most  powerful 
states  and  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  (Id.  I  c.) 

We  find  no  other  mention  of  Perusia  as  an  in- 
dependent state;  and  we  have  no  ezpUnalion  of  the 
circimistances  or  terms  under  which  it  ultimately 
became  a  dependency  of  Rome.  But  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  figures  among  the  allied  cities 
which  then  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  Roman 
power:  its  cohorts  were  serring  in  her  armies  (Liv. 
zziii.  17),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  contest  it  was 
one  of  the  "  popnli "  of  Etruria  which  came  forward 
with  alacrity  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipio,  Its  oontribnUoo  consisted  of  com,  and  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  (Id.  zzviii.  45.)  With  this 
exception,  we  meet  with  no  other  mention  of  Perusia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  republiran  period,  when  it 
bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonins,  in  B.  c  41,  la  to  give  to 
that  contest  the  name  of  Bellnm  Penuinum.  (Suet. 
Aug.  9;  Tac.  Arm.  v.  1;  Oros.  vi.  18.)  It  wss 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  that  oc- 
casion that  L.  Antonins,  finding  himself  pressed  on 
all  sides  by,  three  armies  under  Agrippa,  Salvidienns, 
and  Octavian  himself,  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
trusting  in  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  city  to 
enable  him  to  hold  ont  till  the  arrival  of  his  generals, 
Ventidins  and  Asinins  Pollio,  to  his  relief.  But 
whether  from  disaffection  or  incapacity,  these  cficers 
failed  in  coming  to  his  support,  and  Octavian  sur- 
rounded the  whole  hill  on  which  the  city  stands 
with  strong  lintt  of  dreumvallatian,  so  aa  to  cut  him 
off  from  all  supplies,  especially  uo  the  side  of  the 
Tiber,  on  which  Antonins  had  mainly  relied.  Famine 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  city;  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted through  the  winter,  and  Ventidins  was  foiled 
in  an  attempt  to  compel  Octavian  to  raise  it,  and 
drew  off  his  forces  without  success.  L.  Antoniua 
now  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  was  rppulsed  with  great  slanghter, 
and  found  himself  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate. 
His  own  life  was  spared,  as  were  those  of  most  of  the 
Roman  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him ;  but  the 
chief  citizens  of  Perusia  itself  were  pat  to  death,  the 
city  given  up  to  plunder,  and  an  acrideotal  contla- 
gration  having  been  sprnid  by  the  wind,  ended  by 
consuming  the  whole  city.  (Appian,  B.  C.  T,  32 — 
49;  Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  14;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  74;  Flor. 
iv.  5;  Suet  Aug.  14,  96.)  A  story  told  by  several 
writers  of  Octavian  having  sacrificed  300  of  the 
prisoners  at  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  Caesar,  is  in  all  probability  a  fiction,  or  at  least 
an  ezaggeration.  (Dion  Cass.  L  c ;  Suet.  Aug.  IS; 
Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  1 1 ;  Herivale's  Roman  Empin, 
vol.  iii.  pi  227.) 

Perusia  was  raised  ftnm  its  ashes  again  by  An- 
gustus,  who  settled  a  fresh  body  of  citiiens  there, 
and  the  city  assumed  in  conseqnence  the  surname  of 
Augusta  Perusia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  in- 
scriptions ;  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of 
a  colony ;  and  its  territory  was  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict within  a  mile  of  the  wslls.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
14;  Orell.  Inter.  93—95,  608.)  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  it  appears  to  have  speedily  risen 
again  into  a  flonrishing  municipal  town.  It  is  noticed 
by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  tlie  interior  cC 
Etruria,  and  its  municipal  consideration  is  attested 
by  numerous  inscriptions.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 :  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48 ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  Orell.  Inter. 
2531,  3739,  4038.)  From  one  of  these  we  learn 
that  it  acquired  under  the  Roman  Empire  tlie  title 
of  Colonia  Vibia;  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
emperor  Trebonianns  Gallus,  who  appears  to  have 
bestowed  some  conspicuous  benefits  on  the  place. 
(Vermjglioli,  /sorts.  Peng.  pp.  379 — 400;  Znmpr, 
de  Colon,  p.  436.)  The  name  of  Perusia  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  after  the  ftll  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  bnt  its  natural  strength  of  poaition 
rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  troubled 
times  that  followed ;  and  it  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  when  it  is  called  by  Procopius  a 
strong  foi  tresa  and  the  chief  city  of  Etruria.  It 
was  taken  by  Belisarins  in  A.  D.  537,  and  occupied 
with  a  strong  gan-ison:  in  547  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila,  bnt  held  out  against  his  aims  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  did  not  xurrender  till  after  Belisarius  liad 
Quitted  Italy.  It  wss  again  recovered  bv  Narses  in 
552.  (Procop.  B.  G  i.  16,  17,  iii  6, 25,  35,  iv.  33.) 
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Tt  is  still  meationed  bj  Paalos  Diaconns  (/Tut  tang. 
it  16)  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Toscia  under  tiie 
Lombards,  and  m  the  middle  a^ea  became  an  in- 
dependent republic,  Femgia  still  continues  a  eon- 
sidrnible  city,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Romsn  states. 

The  modem  city  of  Perugia  retains  considerable 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandear.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which 
agree  in  character  with  those  of  Clmiti  and  Tod», 
being  composed  of  long  rectangular  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, of  very  regular  masonry,  wholly  different  from 
the  ruder  and  more  massive  walls  of  Cortona  and 
VoUerra  It  is  a  subject  of  much  doubt  whether 
these  walls  belong  to  the  Etrtiscan  city,  or  are  of 
later  and  Roman  times.  The  ancient  gates,  two  of 
which  still  exist,  must  in  ail  probability  be  referred 
to  the  hitter  period.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
tint  now  known  as  the  Arco  dAugutto,  from  the 
inscription  "Angusta  Perusia"  over  the  arch:  this 
probably  dates  from  the  restoration  of  the  city  under 
Augustus,  though  some  writers  would  assign  it  to  a 
much  more  remote  period.  Another  gate,  known  as 
the  Porta  Mania,  also  retains  its  ancient  arch; 
while  several  others,  though  more  or  less  modernised, 
are  certainly  uf  ancient  construction  as  high  as  the 
imposts.  It  is  thas  certain  that  the  ancient  city 
was  not  more  extensive  than  the  modem  one;  but, 
Gke  that,  it  occupied  only  the  summit  of  the  bill, 
which  is  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  sends 
down  its  roots  and  underfalls  on  the  one  side  towards 
the  Tiber,  on  the  other  towards  the  lake  of  Thra- 
symene.  Hence  the  lines  of  circumvallation  drawn 
round  the  foot  rf  the  bill  bj  Octavian  enclosed  a 
space  of  56  stadia,  or  7  Soman  miles  (Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  33).  though  the  divuit  of  the  city  itself  did  not 
exceed  2  miles. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
are  the  sepulchres  without  the  walls,  many  of  which 
have  been  explored,  and  one — the  family  tomb  of  the 
Volamnii — has  been  preserved  in  precisely  the  same 
state  as  when  first  discovered.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  bilingual,  we  learn  that  the 
family  name  was  written  in  Etmscan  "  Velimnas," 
which  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  Volumnius.  Other 
sepulchres  appear  'o  have  belonged  to  the  families 
whose  names  assumed  the  Iiatin  forms,  Axia,  Caesia, 
Petmnia,  Vettia,  and  VWAil.  Another  of  these  tombs 
is  remarkable  for  the  careful  constraction  and  regular 
masonry  of  its  arched  vault,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
Etmscan  inscription  of  cou-iderable  length.  But  a 
&r  more  important  montunent  of  that  people  is  an 
inscription  now  preserved  in  the  mnseum  at  Pemgia, 
which  extends  to  forty-six  lines  in  length,  and  is  the 
only  considerable  fragment  of  the  hmgnage  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  [Etruria,  p.  858.]  Nu- 
merous sarcophagi,  urns,  vases,  and  other  relics  from 
the  various  tombs,  are  preserved  in  the  same  museum, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions  of  the  Soman  period. 
(Vermiglioli,  Itcriaoni  Pengine,  3  vols.  4to.,  Pe- 
rugia, 1834 ;  Id.  //  Sepolav  dei  Volimni,  4ta., 
Pemgia,  1841 ;  Demua's  JCfrttrio,  voL  ii.  pp.  458 — 
489.) 

We  leam  from  ancient  authors  that  Juno  was  re- 
garded as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Pernsia  till  after  the 
burning  cf  the  city  in  b.  c.  40,  when  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  being  the  only  edifice  that  escaped  the  con- 
flagration, that  deity  was  adopted  by  the  surviving 
citizens  as  their  peraliar  patron.  (CKan  Cass.  xlviU. 
1 4 :  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  49.)  [  K.  H.  B.] 

PKbLA  or  PESCLA  (A'of.  /iig>.  c.  28,  vol.  i. 
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p.  75,  ed.  Booking),  ia  probably  the  border-fortress  in 
the  N.  of  the  Thebaid,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  71) 
calls  noirirdAon'  or  ndwoAot.  Fesla  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  quarters  of  a 
German  company  (tnrma)  of  cavalry  (lyAnville, 
Mfm.  mr  fEggple,  p.  190).  [W.  B.  D.] 

PESSINUS,  PESINUS  (Tltvinrovt,  nfoaoSs: 
Etk.  n«r<nro^ws),  the  principal  town  of  the  To- 
listoboii,  in  the  west  of  Galatia,  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Dindymua  or  Agdistis,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sangarius,  from  whose 
sources  it  was  about  15  miles  distant.  (Pans.  i.  4. 
§  5;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.)  It  was  16  miles  south 
of  Germa,  on  the  rood  from  Ancyra  to  Amorium. 
(/(.  AnL  pp.  201,  202.)  It  was  the  greatest  com- 
mercial town  in  those  parts,  and  was  belieied  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  image  of  its  great 
patron  divinity,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen 
(T«rfiv)  from  heaven.  (Herodian,  i.  11;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  9.)  Pessiniu  owes  its  greatest  celebrity 
to  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele,  whom  the  nativescalled 
Agdistis,  and  to  whom  an  immensely  rich  temple 
was  dedicated.  Her  priests  were  anciently  the 
mlera  of  the  place  ;  but  in  later  times  their  booonrs 
and  powers  were  greatly  reduced.  (Strab.  ^  c,  z. 
p.  469 ;  Died.  Sic.  iii.  58,  &&)  Her  temple  con- 
tained her  image,  which,  aocordiog  to  some,  was  of 
stone  (Liv.  zziz.  10, 11),  or,  according  to  others,  of 
wood,  and  was  believed  to  have  &llen  from  heaven. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1 1  i  Amm.  Marc  I.  c)  The  fiune  of 
the  goddess  appeara  to  have  extended  all  over  the 
ancient  world ;  and  in  B.  c.  204,  in  accordance  with 
a  command  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent 
a  special  embassy  to  Pessiuus  to  fetch  her  statue,  it 
being  believed  that  the  safety  of  Rome  depended  on 
its  removal  to  Italy.  (Liv.  I.  c;  Strab.  xiL  p.  S67.) 
The  statue  was  set  up  in  the  tem{da  of  Victory,  on 
the  Palatine.  The  goddess,  however,  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  worshipped  at  Pessinua;  and  the 
Galli,  her  priests,  sent  a  deputation  to  Manhus  when 
he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius. 
(Liv.  zxzviii.  18;  Polyb.  xx.  4.)  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  emperor  Julian  worshipped  the  goddess 
in  her  ancient  temple.  (Amm.  Mare.  L  e.)  The 
kings  of  Pergamnm  adorned  the  sanctuary  with  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  porticoes  of  white  marble, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  beautiful  grove.  Under 
the  Roman  domhiion  the  town  of  Pessinua  began  to 
decay,  although  in  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
under  Constantino  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province  Galatia  Salutaris.  (Hieroel.  p.  697.) 
After  the  sixth  centuiy  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  histoiy.  Conraderable  ruins  of  Pessinna, 
especially  a  well-preserved  theatre,  exist  at  a  dis- 
tance of  9  or  10  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sevri 
Biuar,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Texier. 
{Detcript  d»  TAtie  Mineure).  They  extend  over 
three  hills,  separated  by  valleys  or  ravines.  The 
marble  seats  of  the  theatre  are  nearly  entire,  but 
the  scena  is  entirely  destroyed ;  the  whole  district  ia 
covered  with  blocks  of  marble,  shafts  of  coliunna, 
and  other  fragments,  showing  that  the  pUce  mnst 
have  been  one  of  nniuual  magnificence.  (Hamilton, 
Beteardia,  i.  p.  438,  foil.;  Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p. 
82,  foU.,  who  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  looking  for 
Peesinns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangarius.  [L.  S.1 

PETA'LIAE,  incorrectly  called  Petalia  (nrroXla) 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  444),  small  islands  off  the  coast « 
Enboea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euripus,  now  Ptia- 
His.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  23;  Leake,  Northern  Gnect, 
vol.  JL  p.  423.) 
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PKrAYU'NlUH  (nrrouivun',  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  35% 
a  town  of  the  Sopemtii  in  Hupsnia  Turaconaisis, 
SK.  of  Astoria.  (lUm.  AnL  p.  423.)     [T.  H.D.] 

PETE'LIA  or  PETI'LIA  (n«n|Alo :  EtH.  nrni- 
Xivat,  Petelintu :  Sirongoli),  an  ancient  citj  of 
Brattium,  aitnated  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona, 
and  3  mile*  from  the  E.  coast  uf  the  peninsala. 
According  to  the  Greek  ^raditinns  it  vas  a  very 
ancient  city,  fbanded  by  Philoctetes  after  the  Trojan 
War.  (Strsb.  vi.  p.  254 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  401 ;  Serr. 
ad  foe.)  This  legend  probably  indicates  that  it  was 
really  a  town  of  the  Chones,  an  Oenotrian  tribe ;  as 
the  fonndation  ofCbone,  in  the  same  neighbonrbood, 
was  also  ascribed  to  Philoctetes.  It  was  only  a 
small  place  (Vii^.  L  e.),  but  in  a  strong  situation. 
We  have  no  account  of  its  receiving  a  Greek  colony, 
nor  is  its  name  ever  mentioned  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  but,  lilu  so  many  of  the 
Oenotrian  towns,  became  to  a  great  extent  Hel- 
lenised  or  imbued  with  Greek  culture  and  manners. 
It  was  undoubtedly  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
Cmtona,  and  compriiied  within  the  territory  of  that 
dty ;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  early  history  of  Magna 
Graecia.  But  after  the  irruption  of  the  Lucanians, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was 
itrongly  fortified,  and  became  one  of  their  moat 
important  strongholds.  (Strab.  {.  e.)  It  is  ap- 
parently on  this  account,  tiiat  Strabo  calls  it  "  the 
metropolis  of  the  Lucaninns,"  though  it  certainly 
was  not  included  in  Lucania  as  the  term  was 
undentood  in  bis  day.  Petelia  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  history  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  its  citizens  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of  the 
Bruttlans  around  them,  B.  c.  216.  They  were  in 
consequence  besieged  by  the  Brnttians  as  well  as  by 
a  Carthaginian  force  under  Himilco:  but  though 
abandoned  to  thdr  fate  by  the  Soman  senate,  to 
whom  they  had  in  vain  sued  for  assistance,  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  siege  of  several  months,  in  which  they  had  suf- 
fered the  utmost  extremities  of  famine,  that  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
30,30;  Polyb.  vii.  I;  Appian, ilnnti.  29 ;  Frontin. 
Slrat.  ir.  5.  §  18  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  6,  ext  §  2;  Sil. 
Ital.  xii.  431.)  The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped, 
were  after  the  doea  of  the  war  restored  by  the 
Somans  to  their  native  town  (Apfuan,  L  c),  and 
were  doubtless  treated  with  especial  favour;  so  that 
Petelia  rose  again  to  a  prosperous  condition,  and  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  wis  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Bruttium  that  was  still  tolerably  flourishing  and 
populous.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)  We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
municipal  town  under  the  Boman  Empire  (Orell. 
Inier.  137,  3678,  3939  ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N. 
ppi  S,  6) :  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers and  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  places  it  on  the  road  fram  Thorii  to  Crotona. 
(Met.  iL  4.  §  8  ;  Plin.  iiL  10.  s.  15  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  75  ;  Tab.  Peat.')  But  we  are  unable  to  trace  its 
history  further:  its  identification  with  Strongoli  is, 
however,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  the  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  in  the  latter  city.  Strot^oli 
in  an  episcopal  see,  with  about  7000  inhabitants:  its 
sitnation  on  a  lofty  and  rugged  hill,  commanding  the 
plain  of  the  Nieto  (Neaethus),  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  of  Petelia,  which  is  ivpresented  u 
occupying  a  position  of  great  natural  strength. 
There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  but  numerous 
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minor  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  tha 
spot,  besides  the  inscriptions  above  referred  to. 

The  existence  of  a  second  town  of  the  name  of 
Petelia  m  iMcama,  which  has  been  admitted  by 
several  writers,  rests  mainly  on  the  passsge  of 
Strabo  where  he  calls  Petelia  the  metropolis  of 
Lucania;  but  he  is  certainly  there  speaking  of  the 
well-known  city  of  the  name,  which  was  undoubtedly 
in  Bruttium.  The  inscriptions  published  by  Antonini, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  town  of  this  name  in  the 
mountains  near  Velia,  are  in  all  probability  spurions 
(Mommaen,  /.  S.  N.  App.  p.  2),  though  they  have 
been  adopted,  and  his  authority  followed  by  Boma- 
nelli  and  Cramer.  (Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  348  ; 
Cramer's  /toiy,  voL  ii.  p.  367.) 

The  Pktkusi  Momtes  (rtt  ntrqAiKi  {pq),  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (Cross.  II),  to  which  Spartacus 
retired  after  his  defeat  by  Crassus,  are  evidently  the 
rugged  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the  Crathis, 
between  Petelia  and  Conaentia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PE'TEON  (TImair:  £th.  nrreiinai),  a  town 
of  Bueotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/{.  ii.  500),  was 
situated  near  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Strabo  contradicts  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  same  page  (/.  c),  in  one  passage 
placing  PeteoQ  in  the  Thebais,  and  in  another  in 
the  Haliartia.  (Comp.  Plut.  Aorr.  Am.  i  ;  Plia 
iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  *.r.)  The  position  of  Peteoo 
is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  may  be  repreeented 
by  some  ancient  remains  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  Paralimni.  ^Northern  Greece,  toL  ii. 
p.  320.) 

PETINESCA,  in  the  country  of  the  Hdvetii,  is 
placed  in  the  Itins.  between  Aventicnm  (Avendtet") 
and  Saloduram  (Sohtkurn);  at  the  distance  c^  xiiL 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  from  Aventicum  ano  xiiii.  in  the 
Table;  and  at  the  distance  of  x.  from  Salodurum  in 
both  the  Itineraries.  Some  geographers  have  placed 
Fetinesca  at  a  place  named  Buren;  but  the  distance 
does  not  sgree  with  that  given  by  the  Itins.  between 
Petinesca  and  Salodurum,  as  IVAnville  observes,  who 
also  says  that  the  poeition  of  Bieme  iBiel)  corre- 
sponds to  the  andent  numbers,  if  w«  take  them  to 
indicate  Gallic  leagnes.  Clover  also  placed  Peti- 
nesca at  BUL  [G.  L.] 

PETITAKUS.     [AcniELOU8.> 

PETOVIO  (poriSioy,  or  naraiiw,  PtoL  ii.  16. 
§  4 :  PeUau),  also  cslled  Poetovio  (/(».  Ant.  f. 
262;  and  in  inscriptions  <g>.  Orelli,  n.  3592X  Pi^ 
tavio,  and  Petaviona,  was  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dnvns  and  the  tron- 
tieni  of  Noricum.  In  inscriptions  it  is  called  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  bears  the  surname  of  Clpia;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  received  Boman  colonista 
from  either  Tnyan  or  Hadrian,  who  probably  also 
extended  the  place.  Its  impottanoe  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  station  of  tho 
Legio  XIII.  Gemina,  and  that  an  imperial  palac* 
existed  outside  its  walls.  (Tac.  Hut.  iii.  1 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  37  ;  It.  Bieroa.  p.  561  ;  Geogr.  Bav. 
iv.  19.)  The  modem  town  of  Pettau  is  situated  ea 
the  lefi  bank  of  the  Drove ;  and  as  onus,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  ancient  renuuns  are  found  only  on 
the  opposite  side,  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Pe- 
tovio  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the 
modem  Pettau.  (Comp.  K.  Mayer,  Vereuch  Her 
Stfyermarkiseke  Altert/mmer,  Grta,  1782,  4ta; 
Muchar,  \oricum.  i.  p.  364.)  [L,  S.] 

PETBA  (n^pa),<'rDck,"  the  name  of  several 
towns.  I.  In  Europe.  1.  Petra  PiBlL'sa.,  in 
UmbriiL  [Intebcisa.] 
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2.  (ni-'pa :  £(A.  XUrptvot.  Petriniu :  Petralin), 
•  eitf  of  Sicily,  mentioned  both  hj  PU117  >ad 
Ptolem;'  wnonp;  the  inland  towns  of  the  ial«Dd. 
Cicero  alao  notires  the  Fetrini  amonf;  the  cotnma- 
nities  that  aofiered  from  the  exactione  of  Verres 
(Cie.  Verr.  iii.  39 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  PtoL  iii.  4. 
§  14) ;  and  their  name  is  mentioned  at  an  earlier 
period  bj  Diodorns  as  sabmitting  to  the  Romans 
during  the  First  Punic  War.  (Died,  xxiii.  18;  Exe. 
H.  p.  50s.)  The  name  is  written  Petraea  by  Silios 
ItalicDS  (xir,  248X  *nd  the  Petrinae  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerarj  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place,  (/tm. 
Ant.  p.  96.)  Though  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
antbors,  they  afibrd  very  little  clue  to  its  position; 
bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  retained  by  the 
modeni  Petralia,  a  small  town  abont  8  miles  W.  of 
Gangi,  snpposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Engynm. 
[Ekgydm.]  Ptolemy  indeed  places  these  two  towns 
near  one  another,  thoogh  he  erroneously  transfers 
them  both  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which 
is  wholly  at  Tariance  with  the  mention  of  Petra  in 
Diodorus  among  the  towns  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
gini.in8  as  late  as  B.  c.  254.  (Clurer.  Skil.  p. 
367.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

3.  A  fortress  of /Macedonia,  among  the  mount- 
ains beyond  Libethra,  the  possession  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi  and  the 
Macedonian  kings.  (Lir.  xxziz.  26,  xliv.  32.)  It 
commanded  a  pass  which  led  to  Pythinm  in  Thes- 
saly,  by  the  back  of  Olympus.  By  this  road  L. 
Aemilius  PauUus  wag  enabled  to  throw  a  detach- 
ment CD  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army  which 
was  encamped  on  the  Knipeus,  after  tlie  farces  of 
Pereea^  had  been  orerthrown  at  the  pass  of  Petra 
by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  against  it 
with  the  consul's  eldest  son  Q.  Fnbius  Maximns. 
(Lir.  xlr.  41.)  Petra  was  situated  on  a  great  insu- 
lated nick  naturally  separated  from  the  atljoining 
mountain  at  the  pass  which  leads  from  Elasona  or 
Sertia  into  the  maritime  plains  of  Macedonia.  Here, 
which  is  at  once  the  least  difficult  and  most  direct 
of  the  routes  across  tlie  Olympene  barrier,  or  the 
frontier  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  exactly 
«n  the  Zygoi,  are  the  ruins  of  Petra.  (Leake,  North- . 
em  Graee,  toI.  iu.  pp.  337, 430.)        {E.  B.  J.] 

4.  A  fortress  of  the  Haedi,  in  Thnce.  (Lir.  xl. 
22.) 

5.  A  town  in  Illyricum,  situated  upon  a  hill  upon 
the  coast,  which  had  only  a  moderately  good  harbour. 
(Caes.  S.  C.  iii.  42.) 

6.  A  place  in  the  Corinthia.    [Vol.  I.  p.  685,  a.] 

7.  A  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
EJis.     [Vol.  t  p.  821,  a.] 

PETRA.  IL  In  Atia.  1.  (nirpa,  Ptol.  v.  17. 
§  5,  Till  20.  §  19 ;  Tltrpa  or  llfTptu,  Snid.  t.  «. 
rmfXiot ;  tlie  Sela  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 
Kmgs^iiv,  7 ;  Itaiah,  xri.  1 :  respecting  its  various 
names  see  Bobinson,  Biblical  Xaearcliei,  vol.  il. 
Noia  and  IU.  p.  653),  the  chief  town  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  once  the  capital  of  the  Idnmaeans  and 
subsequently  of  the  Nabataei,  now  Wadg  Mma. 
[Habataei.] 

Petra  was  sitnated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  district  called  under  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  Palaestina  Tertia  (Ket 
Horn.  IHu  p.  721.  Wessel.;  Malala,  Chronogr.  xvL 
p.  400,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict, Gebalene;  whilst  the  modem  ones  place  it  in 
the  southern  portion,  EMk-Sherah,  the  Seir,  or  moun- 
tain-land, of  the  Old  Testament  {Geaeti*,  xxzvL  8). 
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It  was  seated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitie 
gnlf ;  being,  according  to  Diodorns  Siculns  (xix.  98), 
300  stadia  S.  of  the  former,  whilst  the  Tab.  PeuL 
places  it  98  Roman  miles  N.  of  the  latter.  Its  site 
is  a  wilderness  overtopped  by  Mount  Hor,  and  diver- 
sified by  clifis,  ravines,  plains,  and  Waih/s,  or  watered 
vi^leys,  for  the  most  pisrt  bnt  ill  cultivated.  Stiabo 
(xTi.  p.  779)  describes  it  as  seated  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  hemmed  in  with  barren  and 
streamless  deserts,  thoogh  the  plain  itself  is  well 
watered.  Pliny's  desciiptioD  (vi.  32),  which  states 
the  extent  of  the  plain  at  rather  less  than  2  miles, 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Sttabo,  and  both  are 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.  "  It 
is  an  am  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  swelling  into 
moimds,  and  intersected  with  gullies."  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  ch.  viii.)  It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  be  comjdetely  hemmed  in  with  rocks.  To- 
wards the  M.  and  S.  ib»  view  is  open  ;  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  valley  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor 
is  seen  over  the  western  clifEs.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  528.) 
According  to  Pliny  (I  c.)  Petra  was  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  travellers. 

Petra  was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan's  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  14),  and 
remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  a  consider- 
able time,  as  we  hear  of  the  province  of  Arabia  being 
enlarged  by  Septimins  Severus  A.  D.  195  (id.  Ixxv. 
1,2;  Entrop.  viiL  18).  It  must  have  been  durmg 
this  period  that  those  temples  and  mausoleums  weie 
made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  traveller;  for  though  the  predominant  style  of 
the  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with  florid 
and  over-loaded  Roman-Greek  specimens,  which 
clearly  indicate  their  origin.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  532.) 

The  valley  of  Wadg  Muta,  which  leads  to  the 
town,  is  about  150  feet  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  is 
encircled  with  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  which  gradually 
increase  from  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet  to  200  or  250 
feet.  Their  height  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
having  been  estimated  by  some  travellers  at  700 
and  even  1000  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  cb.  viii.; 
Stephens,  ii.  p.  70;  see  Robinson,  ii.  p.  517  and  note). 
The  valley  gradually  contracts,  till  at  one  spot  it  bo- 
comes  only  about  12  feet  broad,  and  is  so  overlapped 
by  the  cli^  that  the  light  of  day  is  almoet  excluded. 
The  ravine  or  SiJe  of  Wady  Muaa  extends,  with  many 
windings,  for  a  good  English  mile.  It  forms  the 
principal,  and  was  anciently  the  only  avenue  to  Petri, 
the  entrance  being  broken  through  the  wall.  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48,  xix,  97;  Robinson,  il  p,  516  ;  Laborde, 
p.  55.)  This  Talley  contains  a  wonderful  necropolis 
hewn  in  tlie  rocks.  The  tomb*,  which  adjoin  or 
surmount  one  another,  exhibit  now  a  front  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and 
by  their  mixton  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
architecture  remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  further  side  of  the 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a  bold  arch,  perhaps  a  trium- 
phal one,  with  finely-sculptured  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
either  to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Jins  or  evil  genii 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almoet 
vanishes,  winds  the  stream  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  the  small  but  charming  Wady  Muta.  In 
ancient  times  its  bed  seems  to  have  been  paved,  as 
many  traces  still  show.  Its  stream  was  spanned  by 
frequent  bridges,  its  sides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  quays,  and  nnmeions  small  canals  derived 
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from  it  supiilied  the  inhabitanta  with  water.  But 
now  its  banks  are  overspread  with  bjaeinths,  olean- 
ders, and  other  flowers  and  shnibe,  and  orershadowed 
by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  tn  where  the  SSt  tertninstes,  in  a  ae- 
oond  ravine-like  bnt  broader  valley,  another  mo- 
nament,  the  finest  one  at  Petra,  and  perhape  in  all 
Syria,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the 
iTAuswA,— well  preserved,  considering  its  s^  and 
site,  and  still  exhibiting  its  delicate  chiselled  work 
and  all  tlie  fre^hne!<e  and  beauty  of  its  coloaring. 
It  has  two  rows  of  six  columns  over  one  another, 
vrith  stataea  between,  with  capitals  and  sculptured 
pediments,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a 
little  roond  temple  crowned  with  an  um.  The  Arabs 
imagine  that  the  um  contains  a  treasure, — El  Klaa- 
neA.  whence  the  name, — which  they  ascribeto  Pharaoh 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  519).  The  interiordoea  not  correspond 
with  the  msfrnificence  of  the  faqade,  being  a  plain 
I«fly  hall,  with  a  chamber  adjoining  each  of  its  three 
aides.  It  was  either  a  mausoleom,  or,  mere  probably, 
a  temple. 

From  this  spot  the  diffii  on  both  sides  the  Wady 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  chani- 
b?rs  of  which  are  usually  small,  though  the  Ja- 
fada  are  occasionally  of  some  size  and  magnifi- 
c<*nre ;  all,  however,  so  various  that  scarce  two  are 
exactly  alike.  After  a  gentle  curve  the  Wa^  ex- 
panda,  and  lier«  on  its  left  side  lies  the  theatre,  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  120  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  428),  and 
it  has  thirty-three,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
thirty-eight,  rbws  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodating 
at  lea'it  3000  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  with  tombs.  One  of  these  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Q.  Praefectus  Florentinus 
(Laborde,  p.  59),  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia 
Petraea  under  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Another 
hasaGreek  inscription, notvet  deciphered.  A  striking 
effect  is  produced  by  the  bright  and  lively  tints  of  the 
Tariogatdd  stone,  out  of  which  springs  the  wild  fig 
and  tamarisk,  while  creeping  pluts  overspread  the 
walls,  and  thorns  and  brambles  cover  the  pedestals 
and  cornices  (TmmiA,  xxxiv.  13).  Travellera  are 
agreed  that  these  excavations  were  mostly  tombs, 
though  some  think  they  may  originally  have  served 
as  dwellings.  A  few  were,  doubtless,  temples  for  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  subsequently  converted  into 
Christian  churches. 

Proceeding  down  the  stream,  at  about  150  paces 
from  the  theatre,  the  clifib  begin  to  expand,  and 
soon  vanish  altogether,  to  give  place  to  a  small 
plain,  about  a  mile  square,  surrounded  with  gentle 
eminences.  The  brook,  which  now  turns  to  the  W., 
traverses  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  sandstone  cliSi,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile.  This  was  the  site  of  Petra,  and  is  still 
covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  traces  of  paved 
streets,  and  foundations  of  houses.  There  are  remains 
of  several  larger  and  smaller  temples,  of  a  bridge,  of 
a  triumphal  arch  of  degenerate  architecture,  and  of 
the  walls  of  a  great  public  building —  Kusr  Farun, 
or  the  palace  oif  Pharaoh. 

On  an  eminence  sonth  of  this  is  a  single  column 
(^Zub  Faron,  i.  e.  hasta  virilis  Pharaonis),  con- 
nected with  the  fbnndation-walls  of  a  temple  whose 
pillars  lie  scattered  around  in  broken  fragments. 
Laborde  (p.  59)  thinks  that  the  Acropolis  occu- 
pied an  isolated  hill  on  the  W.  At  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  cliffs  is  the  Deir,  or  cloister,  hewn 
ill  the  rock.    A  raTinc,  like  the  Sit,  with  many 
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windings,  leads  to  it,  and  {he  approach  is  (nrtly  by 
a  path  5  or  6  feet  broad,  with  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  with  inexpressible  hboar.  Ita  Jitfade  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  KhunA  ;  but,  as  in  that  bmlding, 
the  interior  does  not  answer  to  it,  consisting  of  a 
Urge  sqnare  chamber,  with  a  recess  resembling  the 
niche  for  the  altar  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  airbitec- 
ture,  and  bearing  evident  signs  of  having  been  coo- 
verted  from  a  heathen  into  a  Christian  temple.  The 
destruction  of  Petra,  so  fireqoently  prophesied  in 
Scripture,  was  at  length  wrought  bf  the  Mahometans. 
From  that  time  it  remained  nnvisitetl,  except  by  some 
crusading  kings  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  perhape  by  the 
single  European  traveller,  Thetmar,  at  the  banning 
of  ttacl  3th  century.  It  was  diiicovered  by  Burckhardt, 
whose  account  of  it  still  continues  to  be  the  best. 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  527.)  L.iborde's  work  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  engravings.  See  also  Iiliy  and 
Manglea,  7'rtireb,ch.viii;  &ibiason,B3>I.lietrarehes, 
vol.  ii.p.512,seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  land  of  the  Lszi  in  Colch-s, 
founded  by  Joannes  Tzibns,  a  general  of  Jubtinian, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Laa  in  subjection.  It  was 
situated  upon  a  rock  near  the  coast,  and  was  veiy 
strongly  fortified.  (Procop.  B.Perg.  ii.  15, 17.)  It 
was  taken  by  Chosrtcs  In  A.  T>.  541,  and  ita  sub- 
sequent siege  by  the  Romans  is  described  by  Gibbon 
as  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  actions  of  the  age. 
The  first  siege  was  relieved;  bnt  it  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  was  at  length  taken 
by  assault  after  a  long  protracted  nsistance,  a.  n. 
551.  It  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
from  that  time  disappears  from  history.  Its  minSy 
which  are  now  called  Oudjenar,  are  described  by 
Dubois.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  ii.  17,  20,  30,  B.  Goth 
iv.  1 1, 12;  Gibbon,  c.  xUL  vol.  v.  p.  201,  ed.  Smith; 
Dubois,  Voi/agt  autoar  du  Caucate,  voL  iii.  p.  86, 
seq.) 

3.  A  reiy  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  held  by 
Arimazes  when  Alexander  attacked  it.  (Curt.  rii. 
U;  comp.Arrian,iv.  19;  Strab.  xi.  p.5I7.)  Itispnv 
bably  the  modern  KoMlen,  near  the  pass  of  Kohgha 
or  Derbend.     [See  Diet  o/Biogr.  VoL  I.  p.  286.] 

PETRAS  MAJOR  (UirpcLS  i  itiyaf,  Scyl.  p.  45: 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  3  :  Sladiatm.  §  33),  a  harbour  of 
Marmarica,  a  day's  sjiil  from  Plyni  Portns,  and  the 
saire  as  the  large  harbour  which  Strabo  (xviL 
p.  838)  places  near  Ardanis  Prom.,  and  describes 
at  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3000  stadia.  It  agrees  in  position  with 
Port  Bardiah,  where  then  are  springs  to  the  W.  of 
Marsa  Soloian.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PETRAS  MINOR  (TlirfKU  i  fuitpis,  ScyL  I  c : 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  2 ;  St/uHasm.  §  39),  a  haii>our  of 
Marmarica,  half  a  day's  sail  from  Antipyrgua.  It 
has  been  identified  witii  Magharab-d-Heabei,  where 
there  are  a  great  number  of  catacombs  remarkable 
for  their  Graeco-Aegyptian  style.  Tliese  curious 
excavations,  of  which  plans  are  given  in  Pacho 
(^Voyage  dan*  la  Marmarique,  Planches,  pi.  v.), 
are  tn  be  identified  according  to  that  traveller 
(p.  49),  with  the  sinuous  cavema  uf  Bombaba 
(Bti/tSua),  resembling  the  Aegyptian  "  hypogaea,* 
which  the  Greeks  called  "  Syringes,"  mentioned  by 
Synesius  (£jp.  104) ;  but  Barth  (Wandtrmigai, 
p.  512)  has  shown  that  the  descripliun  of  the 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  cannot  be  applied  to  these 
catacombs  and  their  locality.  A  coin  with  the 
epigraph  HE-PA,  which  Pdlerin  referred  to  this 
port  in  Marmarica  is  by  Eckhel  (iv  116)  a>8igiied 
to  a  Cretan  mint  [E.  B.  J.] 
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PETSIANA. 

PETRIA'NA.  >  fbrtms  in  tbe  N.  of  BritannU 
lianuina,  between  the  Wall  and  the  river  Irtkmg, 
where  the  Ala  Petriana  van  qnnrtered.  Camden 
(p.  1030)  identifies  it  with  OldPenrUk;  batHora- 
ley  (flrtt  Rom.  p.  107)  and  othera  fix  it,  with  n«>re 
prohkbility,  at  Cambede  Fort  or  Castk-ttitcU.  {!fot. 
Imp.)  It  ia  called  Banna  by  the  Geogr.  Bar.  (Unra- 
ley,  p.  498.)  '     [T.H.D.] 

PETRINA.    [Pktra,  Na2.] 

PETROCOTIII  (ntrpoKiipio.,  Pto).  iL  7.  §  12), 
a  Gallic  people,  whom  Ptolemj  places  in  Aqoitania. 
He  names  the  chief  city  Vesnnna,  which  is  Perigord. 
Caesar  mentions  them  (rii.  75)  as  sending  a  con- 
tingent of  5000  men  to  aid  in  raising  tbe  siege  nf 
Alesia;  this  is  all  that  he  says  abont  them.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  (ir.  19.  s.  33)  in  which  he  describes 
tbe  position  of  the  Petrocorii  is  doubtful:  "  Cadurci, 
Mitiobriges  (a  correction,  see  Nitiobrioes),  Tame- 
qne  amne  discreti  a  Tolosanis  Petrocorii."  This 
passage  makes  the  Tamis  (  Torn)  the  bonndaiy  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Tolosa  (Toulouit)  and  the 
Petrocorii,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  Cadnrci  were 
between  the  Petrocorii  and  the  territory  of  Tovloiue. 
Scaliger  proposed  to  write  tbe  passage  thus:  "  Ca- 
dnrci, Nitiobriges,  Tame  amni  discreti  a  Tolosanis  ; 
Petrocorii."  But  this  is  not  trae,  for  the  Nitiobriees 
did  not  extend  to  the  Tarn.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 191) 
mentions  the  Petrocorii  among  the  people  between 
the  GarOHn*  and  the  Loire,  and  as  near  the  Nitio- 
briges,  Cadnrci,  Lemorices,  and  Arvemi.  He  says 
that  there  are  iron  mines  in  the  conntry.  The  Petro- 
corii occnpied  the  diocese  of  Perigveux  and  Sarlat 
(D'Anrille).  Besides  Vesnnna  their  territory  con- 
tained Corterate,  Trajectns,  Diolindnm,  and  some 
other  small  places.  [G.  L.] 

PETROMANTALUM,  in  GaUia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  on  a  load  which  rans  from  Caro- 
cotinnm  through  Botomagus  (i2oue»)  to  Luletia 
(Porw).  It  also  appears  on  a  road  from  Caeiiar- 
oinagus  (feourais)  to  Brira  laane  or  Poatoite,  on 
the  Oiie.  a  branch  of  the  Seme.  In  the  Table  the 
name  is  written  Petmmriaco.  Tbe  site  is  uncertain. 
The  name  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Magm; 
but  the  site  of  Ifagrd  does  not  accorately  correspond 
to  the  distances  in  tbe  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

PETRONII  VICUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ho- 
Dor4  Bottche  gives  an  inscription  found  at  Pertnit, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Druentia  (Z)uroneeX  about 
4  leagues  north  of  Aqane  Sextiae  (,Aix),  in  which 
inscription  the  place  is  called  "  vicus  G.  Petronii  ad 
ripam  Dmentiae."  (D'Anvillo,  Notice,  ^)   [6.  L.] 

PETROSACA.     [MANTDiraA,  p.  262,  b.] 

PETUARIA.    [Pakisi.] 

PEUCE  (netin),  Ptol.  iJi.  10.  §2;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  305),  an  ishuid  of  Moesia  Inferior,  formed  by  the 
two  saathemnH»t  montha  of  the  Ctannbe.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  pine-trees 
which  grew  upon  it.  (Eratosth.  in  ScKol  ApoUoa. 
iv.  310.)  It  was  of  a  triangular  shape  (ApoUon. 
A  c),  and  as  large  as  Rhodes.  By  Martial  (vii.  84. 
3)  it  is  called  a  Getic  island ;  by  Valerius  Flacons 
(viiL  217)  a  Sarmatian  one.  It  has  been  identified 
with  tbe  modem  island  of  i^tcsina  or  SL  George, 
between  Badabag  and  Iimail;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  these  parts  were  but  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  have  undergone  great  alterations. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24j  Mela,  ii.  7;  Avien.  Vetcr.  Orb. 
440;  Dion.  Ptmg.  401;  Claud.  IV  Coiu.  Ho»or. 
630,  &r.)  [T.H.D.] 

PEUCELAaTIS  (n«v<c<Aawri;,  Atrian,  Anab. 
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IT.  iiS,  IntSc.  4 ;  JUvKaKSrra,  Strab.  XV.  p.  698; 
PUn.  vi.  17.  s.  31;  Etk.  Pencolaitae,  Plin.;  Hw- 
KoXeir,  Dionys.  Per.  1 142),  a  district  of  India  oo  tbe 
NW.  frcaitier,  along  the  Cophen  or  CSnil  river,  in 
tbe  direction  of  the  Pmgdb.  The  actual  name  of 
the  town,  which  was  probably  Pencela,  ia  nowheiie 
found,  but  the  form  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  like  the  majority  of  the  namm  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  genuine  Sanscrit  or 
Indian  origin.  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  call  the  city 
itaelf  Peucolaitia.  Arrian  in  on*  place  gives  the 
name  to  a  district  (iv.  22),  without  mentioning  that 
of  the  capital  or  chief  town  ;  in  another  he  calls  the 
capital  Peucelaotis,  or,  according  to  the  Florentine 
MS.,  Peucela.  {Indk.  c.  I.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  same  place  or  district  mentioned 
in  Ptolemy  under  the  form  of  Proclais  (vii.  I.  §  44), 
and  in  the  Periphu  Mar.  Ergtkr.  (c.  47).  Both 
are  connected  with  the  Gandane,  —  the  Sanscrit 
Gandarat, — and  both  are  alike  placed  in  NW 
India.  Prof  Wilson  ha?  shown  that  the  Greek  name 
is  derived  from  tbe  Sanscrit  PuJUnra  or  Pueliiala, 
the  Ptiehiabvati  of  the  Hmdna,  which  was  placed 
by  them  in  the  country  of  the  GaadAdrat,  the 
Gandaritis  of  Strabo,  an^  which  is  still  represented 
by  the  modem  Pekhdy  or  PaUioli,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  PeAimtr.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  183, 
184.)  [V.] 

PEUCETII  (Jltwctrioi),  a  people  of  Southern 
Italy,  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  Apulia.  This 
name  was  that  by  which  they  were  known  to  tlia 
Greeks,  but  the  Romans  called  them  Poediccli, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  national  appel- 
lation employed  also  by  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
277, 282.)  Their  national  affinities  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  geographical  detwla  of  tbe  conntiy  occupied  by 
tbem,will  be  found  in  the  article  Apdua.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PEUCrNI  (nevKu'oi,  Ptol.  iiL  5.  §  19,  10.  §  9; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  14.  s.  28),  a 
branch  of  the  Bastamae,  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Peuce.  Tacitus  {Gtrm.  46)  and  Jomandes  (GofA. 
16)  write  the  uanu  Peuceni,  which  also  appears  in 
several  MSS.  of  Strabo;  whilst  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linns  (zxii.  8.  §  43)  calls  tbem  Peuci,  and  Zosimus 
(i.  42)  n.BKoi.  [T.H.D.] 

PHABIRANXJM  {*ttgipai>or),  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Chanci  Minores,  that  is,  the  district 
between  the  Albis  and  Visnrgis  (Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  27), 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  city  of  Bre- 
men; though  some,  with  more  probability,  look  for 
its  site  at  Brtmervorde.  (Wilbelm,  Gemumien, 
^  162.)  [L.S.] 

PUA'CIUH  (*iKia> :  Eth.  tcatuis),  a  town  of 
Thesaaly,  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  placed  by 
Leake  a  little  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneiua 
at  Alifaka,  but  by  Kiepert  upon  the  left  bank. 
Brasidas  marched  through  Phacium  in  b.  c.  424. 
(Thnc.  iv.  78.)  The  town  was  laid  waste  by  Philip, 
B.  o.  198  (Lrv.  xzxii.  13),  and  was  occnpied  by  the 
Roman  praetor  BaeUns  in  tbe  war  with  Antiochus, 
B.  a  191.  (Uv.  xxzvi.  13.)  Phacinm  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phacus,  which  Polybius  (xxxi. 
25)  calls  a  town  of  Macedonia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B. 
a.  V.  \  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  493.) 

PHACUSSA  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23  ;  *<woi«r<riu, 
pi.,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Fecuua, 
PHAEA'CESt     [CoBCTHA.] 
PHAEDBIADES.     [Delphi,  p.  764.] 
PHAEDRIAS.     [Megalopolib,  p.  309,  b.] 
PHAENIA'NA  (toiviwa),  a  town  in  Rhaetia 
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or  Vlndeliciii,  on  the  aoDtlwni  bank  of  the  Danube 
u  mentioned  only  bj  Ptolemy  (IL  13.  §  4).    [U  S.] 

PHAENO  (tovii,  Euseb.  OnomatL  t.  v.  *a>iv  ; 
You'll,  Hierocl.  p.  723),  rormerly  a  city  of  Idumaea, 
and  aftenrarda  a  village  of  Arabia  Petraea,  between 
Petra  and  Zoar,  containing  copper  mine»,  irliere  con- 
demned criminals  worked.  It  waa  identitied  with 
Pnnon,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  tbeir 
wanderings.  (^Nitmb.  xxxiiL  42;  see  Beland,  Pa- 
laestma,  p.  951 ;  Wesaaling,  ad  Hitrocl.  L  c.) 

PHAESTUS.  1.  (♦ourriii:  £(A.*af<rru»),atown 
•n  the  S.  of  Cre'.e,  disunt  60  stadia  from  Gortyna, 
and  20  from  the  sea.  (Strab.  z.  p.  479;  Plin. 
!▼.  IS.  s.  20.)  It  was  said  to  hare  derived  its  name 
from  an  eponjmons  hero  Phaeatns,  a  son  of  Her- 
calea,  who  migrated  from  Sicjon  to  Crete.  (Pans, 
ii.  6.  §  7  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Eiutath.  ad  Horn.  L  c.) 
According  to  others  it  was  founded  by  MinoB.  (Diod. 
T.  78 ;  Strab.  L  c")  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/<. 
ii.  648).  and  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Gor- 
tynians,  who  took  possension  of  its  territory.  (Strab. 
L  e.)  Its  port  was  Matalum,  ftom  which  it  was 
distant  40  stadia,  though  it  was  only  20  from  the 
rout.  (Strab.  1.  e.)  We  also  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Epimenides  was  a  native  of  Phaestns.  The  in- 
habitants were  celebrated  for  their  sharp  and  witty 
sayings.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  26I,e.)  Phaestns  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Scylaz,  p.  18;  Polyb.  iv.  55. 

Stepbanns  B.  (>.  v.  taurrds)  mentions  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestns  a  place  called  Liases,  which  he 
identifies  with  a  rock  in  the  Odyssey  (iii.  293), 
where  in  our  editions  it  is  not  tised  asa  proper  name, 
but  as  an  adjective, — \iaa^|,  "smooth."  Strabo 
(L  e.)  mentions  a  place  Olvsses  or  Olysse  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestns  (JOxiaariy  t^i  ^aurrfai)  ; 
but  this  name  is  evidently  corrupt;  and  instead  of  it 
we  ought  probably  to  read  Lisses.  This  place  mnst 
not  be  confoanded  with  Lissus,  which  was  situated 
much  more  to  tlie  W.    (Kramer,  ad  Strab.  I.  c.) 


COIN   OF   PHAESTDS. 

2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Pelaagiotis, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Peneins.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  praetor  Baebius  in  B.  c.  191. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  13.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Oiolae  in  the  interior, 
with  a  port  called  the  port  of  Apollo  Phaestins. 
<Plin.  iv.  S.  s.  4.)  Leake  pUces  Phaestns  at  Vit- 
iari,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  port  of  Apollo  near  C.  AndAromdkAi. 
{Leake,  Northtm  Grttce.  vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Phriia  in  Triphylia  in  Elis. 

fPUBIXA.] 

PHAGRES  (*iyinit,  Hecat.  op.  St^h.  B.  :  v. ; 
Herod,  vii.  112;  Tbnc.  ii.  99  ;  ScyL  p.  27 ;  Stnb. 
»ii.  p.  331,  Fr.  33),  a  fortress  in  the  Picric  hollow, 
and  the  first  place  after  the  passage  of  the  Stiymon. 
It  is  identified  with  the  post  station  of  Orfima,  on 
the  great  road  from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  where 
Greek  coins   have  been  often   found,  and,  among 


PHALASARNA. 

other  imall  productions  of  Hellenic  art,  oval  sling 
bulleta  of  lead,  or  the  "glandes"  of  which  Lucan 
(vii.  512)  speaks  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Tho.'^e  are  generally  inscribed  with  Greek 
names  in  characters  of  the  best  times,  or  with  some 
emblem,  such  as  a  thunderbolt.  (Leake,  ^orCAeni 
Greeee,  vol  iii.  p.  176;  Clarke,  TraveU,  vol.  viii. 
p.  58.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PUAIA  (toio,  Sladiatm.  §  43;  Mfo,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§  2),  a  harbour  of  Marmarica,  the  name  of  which 
Otshausen  (PAoenteucAe  Ortmamem,  in  IHem.  Mug. 
IS.'jS,  p.  324)  connects  with  a  Phoenician  originaL 
Barth  (/ietie,  p.  505)  has  identified  it  with  a  small 
bay  upon  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  M.  of  Wadf 
Temminek.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHALA'CHTHIA  (♦oXoxWo).  ■  «"'">  o^  Thes- 
saly in  the  district  Thessaliotis.  (PtoL  iii.  13. 
§45.) 

I'H  ALACBA  (♦oAAtjio),  a  promontory  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  Hyaia,  of  which  the  exact  position  is  on- 
known.  (Eustalh.  ad  Bom.  IL  riii.  47;  ScboL 
ad  Nicand.  Akxipk.  40;  Tsetz.  ad  Lgeopk.  40, 
1170.)  Stephanns  Byz.,  who  mentions  it  nnder 
the  name  Phalacrae,  states  that  all  barren  and  ste- 
rile mountains  were  called  Phalacra.  [L.  S.] 

PHALACBINE.     [Falacrdhtm.] 

PHALACRUM.     [Corcyra,  p.  669,  b.] 

PHALAE'SKAE(*aA<u<Tiai:  £(A.  *aAiu(rie^),a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maleatis.  on  the  road 
from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta,  20  stadia  from  the 
Hermaeum  towards  Belbina.  Leake  originally  placed 
it  near  GardUhi,  but  subsequently  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Bun,  where  Gell  remarked  some  HpI- 
lenic  remains  among  the  ruins  of  the  Buriika  Ka- 
lyvia.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  298 ;  Peloponnetiaea,  p.  237.) 

PHALANNA  (tdAuva  :  Eth.  *a}uiynuos'),  ■ 
town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Pencius,  SW.  of  Gonnus.  Strabo 
says  (ix.  p.  440)  that  the  Homeric  Orthe  became 
the  acropolis  of  Phahmna;  but  in  the  lists  of  Plin^ 
(iv.  9.  s.  16)  Orthe  and  Phalanna  occnr  as  two 
distinct  towns.  Phalanna  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Tyro.  (Steph.  B.  <.  v.) 
It  was  written  Phalannus  in  Ephorus,  and  was 
called  Hippia  by  Hecataeos.  (Ste[^.  B.)  Pha- 
lanna is  mentioned  in  the  war  between  the  Roman* 
and  Perseus,  B.C.  171.  (Liv.  zlii.  54,  65.)  Pba- 
Unna  probably  stood  at  Karadjoli,  where  an  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  upon  «  hill  above  the 
village.  (Leake,  Iforiieni  Greece,  vol.  iii  p.  379, 
vol.  iv.  p.  298,) 

PHALAXTUmi  {*iXia'»ai>:  EA.  *aXcb«u»),  a 
town  and  motmtain  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Orcho- 
menia,  near  Methydrium.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  9 ;  Steph. 
B.  «.  e. ;  Leake,  PtJopoimaiaea,  p.  240.) 

PHALARA.     [Lamia.] 

PHALABUS.     [BoKOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 

PHALASARNA  (rck  *a>Airapm  :  Kth.  *iiXa. 
adpnos'),  a  town  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  NW.  side 
of  the  island,  a  little  &  of  the  promontory  Cimams 
or  Corycns,  described  by  Dicaearchns  as  having  a 
closed-up  port  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  called  Dic- 
tynna.  Strabo  says  that  Phslasams  was  60  stadia 
from  Folyrrhenia,  of  which  it  was  the  port-town ; 
and  Scylax  observes  that  it  is  a  day's  sail  across 
from  Lacedaemon  to  the  promontory  of  Crete,  on 
which  is  Phalasania,  being  the  first  city  to  the  west 
of  the  island.  (Sitab.  z.  pp.  474,  479;  Scylax,  pp. 
17,  18;  Dicaearch.  Descrip.  Graee.  119;  Stepb.  B. 
«.  r>.;  PUn.  iv   12.  s.  20.)     The  Cydonians  had  at 
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PHALERUM. 
one  time  taken  possession  of  PhalAsaTTia,  bat  v&n 
cnmpelled   by  the  Bomaiu  to  give  it  up.     (Poljb. 
xxiii.  IS.) 

There  ue  considenble  remains  of  the  valla  of 
Phalasama.  They  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  preserratinn,  from  its  northern  side,  where  it  seems 
to  have  readied  the  sea,  to  its  soath-westem  point, 
catting  off  the  acropolis  and  the  city  along  with  it 
as  a  small  promontory.  There  are  other  remains, 
the  most  cnrioas  of  which  is  an  enormous  chair  on 
the  SW.  side  of  the  dty,  cat  oat  of  the  solid  rock ; 
the  height  of  the  arms  above  the  seat  is  2  feet  II 
inches,  and  its  other  dimensions  are  in  proportion. 
It  waa  no  doabt  dedicated  to  some  deity,  probably 
to  Artemis.  Kear  this  chair  there  are  a  namber  of 
tombs,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  nearly  30  in  namber. 
(Pasfaley,  Trmeb  m  Crete,  roL  ii.  p.  62,  seq.) 

PHALE'RUM.     [AtncA,  pp.  304,  .305.] 

PHALO'KIA  (Lir.;  ♦oXiSpn,  ♦oAiiptio,  Steph.  B. 
a.  V,  i  £th.  ^oAwpcu},  ^aXwpcfrr}}),  a  town  of  His- 
tiaeotis  in  Tliessaly,  apparently  between  Tricca  and 
the  Uacedonian  ftoitier.  Leake  places  it  in  one  of 
the  Tallers  which  intersect  the  moontains  to  the 
northward  of  THktala,  either  at  SUdtma  or  at 
An&dm.  (Lit.  zxxii.  15,  xxsvi.  13,  xxxiz.25; 
Leake,  Nortktm  Greece,  rol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 

PHALYCIIM  (taxntar),  a  town  of  Uegaris 
mentioned  by  Theophrastos  {Hitt  PL  ii.  8),  is 
clearly  the  same  place  as  the  Alycum  CAAvacoc)  of 
Plutarch,  who  relates  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
a  son  of  Sciron,  who  was  boned  there.  (Tha.  32.) 
It  perhaps  stood  it  tha  entrance  of  the  Scironian 
pass,  where  Dodwell  (vol.  ii.  p.  179)  noticed  some 
ancient  vestiges,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Tripodiscus.     [Trifodibcus.] 

PHAKA,  •  town  in  Aetolia.     [Fabamia.] 

PHANAE.     [Chios,  p.  609.] 

PHANAGO'SIA  (*ia>cetopla,  Strab.  xi.  p.  494; 
Ptol.  T.  9.  §  6 ;  4  toyirx^fwia,  rd  tai«7iif»ia,  Herat. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  :  v. ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Scymn.  Ch. 
891 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Euttath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  306, 
549;  ^aaarfifni,  Dionys.  Per.  552;  comp.  Priscian, 
565:  Avien.  753;  *aney6ixi,  Stejji.  B.  :  v.  Tau- 
fucH  ;  tcu>arr6fov  wiXit,  Scylax,  p.  31 ;  Anonym. 
PeripL  P.  Btix.  p.  2 ;  Phanagorus,  Amm.  Hare 
xxiL  8  ;  taraytnipls,  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5  ;  Eth. 
*amyoptit,  less  correctly  iareryopelTtit,  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.),  a  Greek  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  <^  the  Cim- 
merian Bosponia,  founded  by  the  Teiana  nndw 
Phanagorus  or  Phanagoras,'  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Persians.  (Eustath.  ad  Dianyt.  Per. ;  Scymn. 
Ch,  SWph.  B.,  Peripl.  P.  Evx.  U.  ec)  It  was 
situated  upon  an  island,  now  called  Tamasi,  formed 
by  the  main  branch  of  tlie  Anticites  {Kubaii),  which 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  smaller  branch,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  of  Aenf.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Kvban  forms  a  lake  before  it  enters  the  sea,  called 
in  ancient  times  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494), 
now  the  Kubtaukoi  Liman,  on  the  lefi  of  which, 
entering  from  the  sea,  stood  Fhanagoria.  (Strab.  zi. 
p.  495;  respecting  Fhanagoria  being  upon  an  island, 
see  Steph.  B.,  £u«tath.,  Amm.  Harv.,  L  e.)  The 
dty  became  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic 
between  the  cmst  of  the  Pains  Maeotja  and  the 
countries  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  Caucasos,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  their  capital 
in  Asia,  Panticapaenm  being  their  capital  in  Europe. 
(Stnb.,  Steph.  B.,  Lc)  It  was  at  Fhanagoria  that 
the  insarrection  broke  oat  against  Mithridates  the 
Great,  shortly  before  his  death  ;  and  his  sous,  who 
heU  the  citadel,  wen  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
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insnrgents.  (Appian,  Mitir.  108;  JDicL  of  Biogr. 
VoL  II.  pb  110S,  b.)  In  the  axih  century  of  our 
era,  Phanagoiia  waa  taken  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5.) 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  Fhanagoria  seems 
to  have  been  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  snmamed  Apa- 
turus  CAw^Tovpos),  because  the  goddess,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  giants  in  this  place.  Is  said  to  have 
summoned  Hercules  to  her  aid,  and  then  to  have 
concealed  him  and  to  have  handed  over  the  giauta  ■ 
separately  to  him  to  bo  slain  {SoAmpoytiy  i(  iirinii, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Arirovpor  • 
BSckh,  later.  No.  2120.)  We  learn  from  an  in- 
scription that  this  temple  was  repaired  by  Sauro- 
matei^  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  The  site  of 
Fhanagoria  ia  now  only  a  mass  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery; and  there  is  no  bnilding  above  ground.  One 
causa  of  the  disappearance  of  all  the  ancient  numa- 
ments  at  Fhanagoria  was  the  foundation  in  its 
neighbourhood  at  an  early  period  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  Tmutaraian.  Dutour  noticed  traces  of 
towers  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  the  citadel  probably  stood.  The  town  of  To- 
man contains  several  ancient  remains,  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  columns,  &c.,  which  have  been  brought 
from  Fhanagoria.  There  are  nnmerous  tombs  above 
the  site  of  Fhanagoria,  but  they  have  not  been  ex- 
plored Uke  those  at  Fanticapaeum.  In  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  there  was  found  a  bracelet  of  tha  purest 
massive  gold,  representing  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
having  two  beads,  which  were  studded  with  rubies 
so  as  to  imitate  eyes  and  also  ornamented  with  rows 
of  gems.  It  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 
(Clarke,  Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  seq. ;  PalUis,  Beuen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  286,  &c ;  Dubois,  Voyage  autour  du  Cau- 
ease,  vol.  v.  p.  64,  seq. ;  Ukert,  vol  iii.  pt  iL  p.  491 .) 

PHANABOEA  {*<a>iifota),  a  brood  and  exten- 
sive valley  in  Fontus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Iris, 
Lycos,  and  Scyhu,  and  enclosed  between  the  chain 
of  Faryadrcs  to  the  east,  and  Mounts  Lithros  and 
Ophlimus  to  the  west  The  soil  there  was  the 
best  in  Pontos,  snd  yielded  excellent  wine  and 
oil  and  other  prodoce  in  abundance.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 
73,  xii.  pp.  547,  556,  559;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Ftol.  v.  6. 
§  3,  where  it  Is  erroneously  called  Fhanagoria.) 
Phanaroea  contained  the  towns  of  Eupatoria,  Cabira, 
Foiemoniimi,  and  others.     [PoMTUs.]       [L.  S.] 

PHA'NOTE  {Kfh.  *aroT*is,  Pol.X  «  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Chaonia  in  Efnrus,  and  a  place  of 
military  importance.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Gordhiki,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  volley  surroonded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, through  which  there  are  only  two  narrow 
passes.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  the  sea  and 
the  Antigonean  passes,  and  was  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  the  Romans  when  they  were  advancing 
trom  Illyria  in  B.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  23;  Pol. 
xxvii.  14 ;  Leake,  A'orrt«r»  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  72,  seq.) 

PHANOTEUSu     [Pabopkus.] 

PHARAE  (*apai).  1.  Sometimes  Fhaka  (taps, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ;  Pherae,  Plin.  iv.  6 ;  *af4tt, 
Herod,  i.  145,  properly  the  name  of  the  people:  Eth, 
*afieis,  Stnb.  L  c. ;  ♦ofxufij,  Polyb.  iv.  6 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. :  the  territory  Ji  tapauHi,  Stnb.  I  c. ;  Folyb. 
iv.  59),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
Achaean  dtiea,  waa  situated  on  the  river  Pierus  or 
Feirus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150  stadia  from 
Fatrae.  It  was  one  of  the  four  dties  which  took 
the  lead  in  restoring  the  Achaean  League  in  B.  c. 
280.     In   the   Social   War    (b.   c.   220,   seq.)  it 
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anflnad  fnmi  the  attaeka  of  tha  Artoliaiu  and 
Eleana.  Ita  teriitoiy  waa  annexed  b^  Aagnstoa  to 
Patrae,  when  the  latter  city  waa  made  a  Roman 
oolonj  after  the  battle  of  Actinm.  Pharae  contained 
a  Ijui^  afroraf  with  a  cnrioiu  statue  of  Hermes, 
The  remains  of  the  city  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kamaiitta,  near  Prevezd.  (Herod.  L 
145;  Strab.Tiii.  pp.  386,388;  Pol.  it.  41,  ir.  6,59, 
60,  T.  94:  Pau^  Til  22.  §  1,  aeq.;  Plin.  ir.  6; 
Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

2.  (*afci,  Strab.  Pans.;  *np*h  Horn.  IL  ▼.  S4S: 
♦iWXif,  /I  ix.  1 5 1 ;  *fi>ai,  Xcn.  JJeH.  It.  8.  §  7 :  £A 
*<^K(n)t,  Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ;  ^opaiiTqr,  Pans.  w. 
SO.  §  3:  Kalamdta),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia, 
aituated  apon  a  hill  ruing  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Kedon,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
Mes-senian  gulf.  Stmbo  describes  it  as  situated  5 
stadia  from  the  aea  (riiu  p.  361),  and  Pausanias  6 
(iv.  31.  §  3);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  earth 
deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medon  haa,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  encroached  upon  the  sea. 
Pherae  occupied  tha  site  of  Kulamdta,  the  modem 
capital  of  Measenia:  and  in  antiquitj  also  it  seema 
to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  aouthem  Mesae- 
nian  plain.  It  waa  said  to  have  been  founded  hj 
Pharia,  the  aon  of  Hermea.  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2.) 
In  the  Iliad  it  is  mentiousd  aa  the  well-built  city  nf 
the  wealthy  Diocles,  a  vassal  of  the  Atridae  (v.  S43), 
and  as  one  of  the  seven  places  offered  by  Aigamem- 
non  to  Achilles  (ix.  151);  in  tlie  Odyssey,  Teletna- 
chus  rests  here  on  his  journey  from  Pyloa  to  Sparta 
(iii.  490).  After  the  csptura  of  Heaaene  by  the 
Achaeans  in  B.  c.  182,  Piiarae,  Abia,  and  Tboiia 
separated  themselves  from  Hesaene,  and  became 
each  a  distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Polyb.  xxr. 
1.)  Pharae  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus 
(Paoa.  iv.  30.  §  2),  but  it  waa  restored  to  Meiuenia 
byTiberina.  [Mkssenia,  p.  345.]  Pausanias  found 
at  Phansa  temples  of  Fortune,  and  of  Nicninachus 
and  Gorgasiis,  crrandaons  of  Asclepius.  Outride  the 
city  there  was  a  grove  of  Apollo  Carneius,  and  in  it 
a  fountain  of  water.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  3,seq.,iv.  31. 
§  1.)  Stiabo  correctly  describes  Phanje  a.s  having 
an  anchoisge,  but  only  for  summer  (viii.  p.  361);  and 
at  {^eaent,  after  the  mouth  of  September  ships  retire 
for  safety  to  Armyr6,  so  called  from  a  river  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  flowing  into  the  sea  at  this 
pktce:  it  ia  the  SSap  a^itvpiy,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias (It.  30.  §  2)  as  on  the  road  from  Abia  to 
Pharae. 

There  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Kalamdta, 
which  ia  not  surprising,  as  the  place  has  always  been 
well  occupied  aiul  inhabited.  The  hdght  above  the 
town  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle  of  the  middle 
a2;ea.  It  waa  the  residence  of  several  of  the  Latin 
chieftains  of  the  Mono.  William  Villehardouin  IL 
was  bom  here.  In  16S5  it  waa  conquered  and 
enlarged  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrection  of  1770,  and  again  of 
the  revolution  of  1621,  which  spread  from  thence 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  i. 
p.  342,  seq.  ;  Boblaye,  Riatenha,  4c.  p.  104; 
Curtius,  Peiopomutot,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

3.  The  later  name  of  the  Homeric  Phare  or  Phaiis 
in  Laconia.     [Phabb.] 

PHARAN  or  PARAN  (*afMli>),  the  name  of  a 
desert  &  of  Palestine,  between  this  counti^  and 
Aegypt.  {Gat.  xu.  SI ;  1  Kmgt,  xL  18.)  It  is 
nsually  identified  with  the  Wady  Feirin,  a  beautiful 
and  well  watered  valley,  snmnnded  by  mountains, 
MW.  of  Sinai,  and   near  the  western  arm  of  the 
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Red  Sea  (Niebnhr,  XeM>aehre3>img,  vol  L  pi  240, 
Arabien,  pi  402);  but  though  Farin  may  have 
preserved  the.  ancient  name  of  the  desert,  it  ap- 
pean  ftom  Kumbors  (x.  12,  33,  xiii.  26)  that 
the  latter  was  situated  in  the  desert  of  Kadesh, 
which  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
Edumites,  and  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
their  departure  from  Mt.  Sinai,  on  their  way  towards 
the  land  of  Edom.     (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  618.) 

In  the  Wady  Feirdn  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
church,  assigned  to  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  early  as  A.  D.  400. 
(Robinson,  Biblkal  Bettarclia,  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 
This  city  is  described  under  the  name  of  FdroM 
by  the  Arabic  Edrisi,  about  A.  n.  11 50,  and  by 
Hakrizi  about  a.  d.  1400.  (Burckhardt,  Sgria, 
p.  617.)  It  ia  apparently  the  same  as  Pbaran  (to- 
Pok).  described  by  Stephanus  B.  («.  s.)  aa  a  city 
between  Aegypt  and  Arabia,  and  by  Ptolemy  (t.  17. 
§§  1,  3)  as  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea  near  the  west- 
em  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  A  species  of  amethyst 
fonnd  in  this  valley  bad  the  name  of  Phanmitis. 
(Plin.  xxxrii.  9.  a.  40.)  The  valley  of  Fharan  men- 
tioned by  Josephua  (B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  4)  ia  obviously  .1 
different  place  from  the  Wady  Feir&t,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sa^  and  is  perhaps  con- 
connected  with  the  desert  of  Panm,  spoken  of 
above.  (Bobinson,  Siilical  Reatarcha,  vol.  i.  p, 
552.) 

PHABBAETHUS  (*ifSaitn,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  52; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.:  Eth.  tapSmeinis,  Herod,  ii.  166; 
*apefrri-nit,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802),  the  capital  of  tha 
Pharbaethite  Nome  in  Lower  Aegypt.  (Plin.  v.  9. 
a.  9.)  It  stood  W.  of  the  PelOsian  ann  of  the  Nile, 
16  miles  S.  of  Tanais.  The  nome  wa«  •  Praefec- 
tura  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  under  the 
Pharaohs  waa  one  of  the  diatricts  assigned  to  the 
Calasirian  division  of  the  Aegyptian  army.  Phar- 
baelhus  is  now  Sorha/t,  where  the  French  Com- 
mission found  some  remains  of  Aegyptian  statuary 
(Champollion,  VEgypU,  vol.  iL  p.  99).     [W.B.D.] 

PHABCADON  {*afMaiUv,  *iiLf>enU>r :  £tk. 
tapKriS6yuis'),  a  city  of  Histiaeotis  in  Tbessaly, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Peneius,  between  Pelin- 
naeum  and  Atrax.  It  ia  probably  represented  by 
the  ruins  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  rocky  height 
above  Grilziino.  (Strab.  U.  p.  438;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  ToL  iv.  p.  316, 
seq.) 

PHARE  or  PHARIS,  afterwards  called  PHARAE 
(4ii^,  *Sfus,  tapat),  a  town  of  Laconia  in  Uie 
Spartan  plain,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Amyclae 
to  the  sea.  (Paua.  iii.  20.  §  3.)  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  (ii.  5SSX  and  was  one  of  Uie 
ancient  Achaean  towns.  It  maintained  ita  inde- 
pendence till  the  reign  of  Teleclus,  king  of  Sparta ; 
and,  after  ita  conquest,  continued  to  be  a  Lacedae- 
monian town  under  the  name  of  Pharae.  (Paua. 
iii.  2.  §  6.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  plundered  by 
Aristomenea  in  the  Second  Hessenian  War.  (Pans, 
iv.  16.  §  8.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a  oorrapt 
passage  of  Strabo  (viii  p.  364),  and  by  other 
ancient  writers.  (Lycophr.  552 ;  Stat.  Theb.  iv. 
226  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  *apts.)  Pharis  has  been 
rightly  placed  at  the  deserted  village  of  Bi^, 
which  lies  south  of  tlie  site  of  Amyclae,  and  coo- 
tains  an  ancient  "  Treasury,"  like  those  of  Uycenae 
and  Orcbomeuua,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Pharia 
having  been  one  of  the  old  Achaean  cities  befoie  the 
Dorian  conquest.  It  is  surprising  that  the  French 
Commission  have  .given  no  description  or  drswinj;  J 
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thia  lemaHctblc  moiament  The  only  leconnt  w« 
possen  of  it,  is  by  Hare,  who  observes  that  "  it  is, 
like  that  of  Mycenae,  a  trnnolos,  with  an  interior 
vaolt,  entered  by  a  door  on  one  side,  the  access  to 
whieli  was  piemd  horizontally  throngh  the  slope  of 
the  hill  Its  situation,  on  the  snmmit  of  a  knoll, 
il«elf  of  rather  conical  fonn,  while  it  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  tnmulos,  adds  mnch  to  its 
general  kftiness  and  grandeur  of  efiect.  The  roof  of 
the  Taolt,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  material,  is 
now  gone,  its  shape  being  represented  by  a  roand 
cavity  or  crater  on  the  snmmit  of  the  tnmulos. 
The  doorway  is  still  entire.  It  is  6  ftet  wide  at  its 
upper  and  narrower  part.  The  stone  lintel  is  1 5  feet 
in  length.  The  vanlt  itself  was  probably  between 
30  and  40  feet  in  diameter."  Mure  adds:  "  Mene- 
lans  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Amydae.  This 
may,  tlieiefore,  have  been  the  royal  vanlt  of  the 
Spartan  branch,  as  the  Mycenaean  monument  was  of 
the  Argive  branch  of  the  Atridan  fiunily."  But  even  if 
we  enppGse  the  monument  to  have  been  a  sepulchre, 
and  not  a  treasury,  it  stooti  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5 
miles  from  Amyclae,  if  this  town  is  placed  at  Agkid 
KyriaU,  and  more  than  2  miles,  even  if  placed, 
according  to  the  French  Commission,  at  Silavokhori. 
[Ahtclaje.]  In  addition  to  this,  Menelaus,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  was  bnried  at  Therapne. 
(Mnre,  Tow  m  Greece,  yd.  ii.  p.  246 ;  Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  Pelopomiaiaea,  p.  354 ;  Curtiui,  Pelo- 
poimetoM,  vol.  ii.  p.  248.) 

PUAii.VACL"SA  (tapiuutovaira,').  a  small  island 
before  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  lassus,  not  fiir 
from  Cape  Poeeidion;  its  distance  from  Miletus  is 
stated  at  120  stadia.  In  this  island  Attains  wss 
killed,  and  pear  it  Julius  Caesar  was  once  captnred 
by  pintes.  (Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  282;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.;  Suet.  Caet.  4;  Flut.  Caei.  1.)  It  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  Farmaeo.  [L.  S.] 

PHARMATE'NUS  (tap^un^mii),  a  small  coast 
rivsr  of  Pontns,  120  stadia  to  the  west  of  Phamacia. 
(Airian,  FeHfi.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym,  Peripl. 
P.  E.  pi  12.)  Hamilton  {Retearchet,  i.  p.  266) 
identifies  it  with  the  Biaaar  Su,  [L.  S.] 

PHABNA'CIA  (*apraxla:  Eth.  tapyaKtis"),  an 
important  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
was  by  sea  ISO  stadia  distam  from  cape  Zepbyrinm 
(Arrian,  PtrtpLPont,  £ux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  12),  but  by  land  24  miles.  According  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4)  it  was  80  ( 180  ?)  miles  east  of  Amisns, 
and  95  or  100  miles  went  of  Trapeaus.  (Comp. 
Tab.  Peut.,  where  it  is  called  Camassns  for  Cerssus, 
this  latter  city  being  confounded  with  Phaniacia.) 
It  was  evidently  founded  by  one-  Phamaces,  pro- 
bably the  grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great;  and 
the  hitter  during  his  wars  with  the  Bomans  kept 
his  harem  at  Phamacia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  Cotynra,  and  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  S48;  Flut 
LucuU.  18.)  The  place  acquired  great  prosperity 
through  its  cnmmerce  and  navigation,  and  through 
the  iron-works  of  the  Chalybes  in  its  vicinity. 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  549,  551.)  According  to  Scylax  (p. 
33)  the  site  of  this  town  had  previouiily  been  occu- 
pied by  a  Greek  colony  called  Ohoeiades,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  But  that  he  actually 
conceived  Choeiades  to  hare  occupied  the  site  of 
Phamacia,  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  the  island  of 
Ares  CAfxos  rr/aos)  in  connection  with  it,  for  that 
island  is  known  to  have  been  situated  off  Phamacia. 
(Arrian  and  Anonym.  PeripL  I.  c.)  Arrian  is  the 
only  one  who  affiims  that  Phamacia  occupied  the 
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^te  of  Cemras ;  and  although  he  is  copied  in  this 
instance  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  yet  that 
writer  afterwards  correctly  places  Census  150  stadia 
further  east  (p  13).  The  error  probably  arose  from 
a  confusion  of  the  names  Choerades  and  Cerasos; 
bat  in  consequence  of  this  error,  the  name  of  Cera- 
sos was  in  the  middle  ages  transferred  to  Phamacia, 
which  hence  still  bears  the  name  of  Keratunt  or 
Keratonde.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Retearehea,  i.  pp. 
2.^0,  261,  foil.;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  281.) 
Phamacia  is  also  mentioned  by  Stephanos  Brz. 
((.  r.),  several  times  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126,  xi.  p.  499, 
lii.  pp.  647,  549,  560,  xiv.  p.  677),  and  by  Puilemy 
(v.  6.  §  5).  Respecting  its  coins,  see  Eckhel  (^Doctr. 
Num.  vol.  iiL  p.  357).  Another  town  of  the  ssme 
name  in  Phrygia  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  Bvz. 
(..».)■  lUS.] 

PHARODINI.     [VAiiiin.] 

PHAROS  i*ipoi,  Ephorus,  op.  Steph.  B.,  Fr. 
151 ;  Scyl.  p.  8 ;  Scjma.  p.  427 ;  Diodor  xv.  13  ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  31.5),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  II- 
lyricnm,  which  wss  colonised  by  Greek  settlers  from 
Paros,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  gsve  it  the  name 
of  their  own  island,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pharos.  In  this  settlement,  which  took  place 
B.  c.  385,  they  were  assisted  by  the  elder  Dionysiux. 
When  the  Romans  declared  war  against  the  lllyrians 
B  c.  229,  Demetrius,  a  Greek  of  Pharos,  betrayed 
his  mistress.  Queen  Teuta,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions. 
(Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  traitor,  relying  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  Macedoii,  set  the  Bomans 
at  defiance ;  he  soon  brought  the  vengeance  of  the 
republic  upon  himself  and  his  native  island,  which 
was  taken  by  L.  Aemilius  in  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  ,  Pliny  (iii.  30)  and  Ptolemy 
(ii.  17.  §  14)  speak  of  the  island  and  city  under 
the  same  name,  Pharia  (*ap(a),  and  Polybins 
({,  e.)  says  the  ktter  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
city,  the  ancient  capital,  stood  at  ^ari  Grai  or 
Citto  VsecAio,  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  where  re- 
mains of  walls  have  been  found,  and  coins  with  the 
legend  tARIAN.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  island  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mnrentine  pirates.  Its  Slavonic  name 
is  Hvar,  a  corruption  of  Pharos;  and  in  Italian  it  is 
called  Litina  or  Liema.  For  coins  of  Phsios  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  160  ;  Sestini,  Monet  Vet.  p.  42  ; 
Hionnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  (Wilkinson,  Valmatia,  vol.  i. 
pp. 243 — 251 ;  Neigebaur,  Die SudSlaven,  pp.  107 
—111.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHAROS  (*il>os,  Strab.  xvii. p.  791,  seq.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ;  Eih.  *dpioi),  a  long  narrow  strip  of  rock 
lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Aegypt,  having  the 
New  Port  of  Aleiandreia  E.  and  the  O'ld  Harbour  SW. 
[Alkxandbeia,  Vol.  I.  p.  97.]  Its  name  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  certain  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  War,  died  there 
from  a  serpent's  bite.  Pharos  is  mentionxi  in  the 
Odyssey  (iv.  355),  and  is  described  as  one  day's  soil 
from  Aegypt.  This  account  hss  caused  considerable 
perplexity,  since  Pharos  is  actually  rather  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Delta;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  land,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  hss 
advanced  or  the  sea  receded  m.iterially.  It  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  however,  if  we  Kuppose  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  to  mean  by  Aegyptus,  not  tlie 
country  itself  but  its  river,  since  the  Pharos  is  even 
now  nearly  a  day's  sail  from  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Any  other  theory  is  untenable ;  for  this  por- 
tion of  t  he  coast  of  the  Delta  consists  of  locky  bar»  and 
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Khelves,  which  remain  unrlianged,  and,  thnugli  its  snr- 
faoe  has  been  heightened,  its  auperficial  area  haa  not 
been  materially  enlarged  since  the  countiywM  peopled. 
Phann  was  inhabited  by  fisbermeo  under  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegjpt;  bat  it  6nst  became  a  pUce  of 
importance  nnder  the  Macedonian  liinj^  Daring 
his  surrey  of  tJie  coast,  B.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  perceived  that  the  island  wonid  form,  with 
the  help  of  art,  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the  har- 
bour of  bis  projected  capital.  He  accordingly  caused 
its  southern  extremity  to  be  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  stone  mole  seven  stadia,  or  abont  an 
English  mile,  in  length,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance was  called  the  Heptastadium  or  Seven- 
furloDg  Bridge.  At  either  end  the  mole  was  left 
open  for  the  passage  of  ships,  and  the  apertures 
were  covered  by  suspension  bridges.  In  later  times 
a  street  of  houses,  erected  on  the  mole  itself,  con- 
verted the  island  of  Pharos  into  a  suburb  of  Alex- 
andniia,  and  a  considerable  portiim  of  the  modem 
city  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Hepta- 
atadium. 

Yet.  long  after  its  junction  with  the  Delta,  Pharos 
was  spok«n  of  as  an  ishuid  (4  woXol  i^irat,  Aelian, 
U.  An.  ix.  21;  mpSTtpor  yrjaos,  Zonar.  ir.  10). 
The  southern  portion  of  this  rxicky  ledge  (xo'piii) 
was  the  more  densely  populated;  but  the  celebrated 
liehthouse,  or  the  Tower  of  the  Pharos,  stood  at  the 
NE.  point,  directly  in  a  line  with  point  Pharillon,  on 
tlie  eastern  horn  of  the  New  Port.  The  lighthouse 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  800  talents,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until  that  of  his 
successor  Philadelphus.  Its  architect  was  Sostratos 
of  Cnidus,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (zzxvi.  12.  s.  18), 
was  permitted  by  his  royal  patron  to  inscribe  his 
own  name  upon  its  base.  There  is  indeed  another 
story,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Sostratus,  being 
forbidden  to  engrave  his  same  on  his  work,  secretly 
cut  it  in  deep  letters  on  a  stone  of  the  building, 
which  he  then  adroitly  ooTert-d  with  some  softer  and 
peiuhable  material,  on  which  were  insciibed  the 
style  and  titles  of  Ptolemy.  Thns  a  few  genera- 
tions would  read  the  name  of  the  king,  but  posterity 
would  behold  the  autbentio  impress  of  tlie  archi- 
tect (Strab.  zvii.  p.  791;  Suidas.s.v.*4|K»;  Steph. 
B.  t.  V. ;  Locian,  de  Contcrib.  Hitt.  c  62.)  Pharos 
was  the  se:it  of  several  temples,  the  most  conspi- 
cuoos  of  which  was  one  dedicated  to  Hephaestos, 
standing  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Uepta- 
■tadium. 

That  Pharos,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  contained  a  considerable  population  of  Jews, 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  here  the  trans- 
hiton  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  resided  during  the 
progress  of  their  work.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2.  §  13.) 
Julius  Caesar  established  a  colony  at  Pharos,  less 
perhaps  to  recruit  a  declining  population  tlian  with 
a  view  to  garrison  a  post  so  important  as  regarded 
the  turbulent  Alexandrians.  (Caesar,£.  Ct'r.iii.  1 12.) 
Subsequently  the  island  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen  alone. 
(Hontfancon,  Sur  U  Phart  dAlexaitdrie,  Mem.  de 
I' Acad,  dee  Itucript.  ii.  p.  285.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PHAKPAR.     [Damascus.] 

PHARRA'SII.     [Prasii.] 

PHARSA'LUS  (*(^aX«i:  Etk.  tapviXuts:  the 
territory  is  *apaaXla,  Strab.  ix.  p.  430),  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Thessaly,  situated  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis  near  the  confines  of  Phthiotis, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipens,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  Narthaciom.    The  town  is  first  mentioned  after 
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the  Persian  wars ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
much  earlier,  since  there  is  no  other  locality  in  this 
part  of  Thenaly  to  be  compared  to  it  for  a  com- 
InnatiaD  of  strength,  resoarces,  and  conreoience 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  city  was  pro- 
bably named  Pfathia  at  a  remote  period,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Phthiutis.  (See  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  484.)  Among  its  ruins  there  are  some 
remains  which  Iwlong  apparently  to  the  most  ancient 
times.  On  one  side  of  the  northern  gateway  of  the 
acropolis  are  the  remnants  oi  Gyclopian  walls;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  acropolis  is  a  subterraneous  con- 
struction, built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  Leake  observes  that  Pliar> 
sains  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions 
in  Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  mo«t 
direct  and  central  of  the  passes  which  lead  from  tlie 
plains  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of  the  Spercheins  aijd 
ThermopyUe.  With  a  view  to  ancient  warfare,  the 
place  had  all  the  best  attributes  of  a  Hellenic  polls 
or  fortified  town;  a  hill  rising  gradually  to  the 
height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain, 
defaided  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  crowned  with 
a  small  level  for  an  acropolis,  watered  in  every  part 
of  the  declivity  by  subterraueons  springs,  and  still 
more  abundantly  at  the  foot  by  sources  so  copioas 
as  to  form  a  perennial  atream.  With  these  local 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in 
Greece  for  its  territory,  Phanalus  inevitably  attained 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Thessaly, 
and  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Greece,  as  its 
ruined  walls  still  attest,"  The  citv  was  nearly  4 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  the  form  oi  an  irregular 
triangle.  The  acropolis  consistsd  of  two  rocky 
tabular  summits,  united  by  a  lower  ridge.  It  was 
about  500  yards  long,  and  from  100  to  50  broad, 
but  still  narrower  in  the  connecting  ridge.  Livy 
speaks  of  Palaepharsalus  (xliv.  1),  and  Strabo  dis- 
tinguishes between  Old  and  New  Phanalus.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  these 
writers  the  acropolis  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Paliepharsalns,  and  that 
it  was  only  tlie  lower  part  of  the  town  which  was 
then  inhabited. 

Pharsalus  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  25)  amoog 
the  towns  of  Thessaly.  In  B.  c.  455  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Athenian  commander  Myronides,  after  his 
victory  in  Boeotia,  but  without  success.  (Thuc  i. 
ID.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Pharsalns  was  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns 
that  sent  succour  to  the  Athenians.  (Thuc  ii.  22.) 
Medius,  tyrant  of  Larissa,  took  Pharsalus  by  force, 
about  B.  c.  395.  (Diod.  xir.  82.)  Pharsalus,  nnder 
the  conduct  of  Polydamas,  resisted  Jsson  for  a  time, 
but  subsequently  formed  an  alliance  with  him. 
(Xen.  BelL  vL  1.  §  2,  seq.)  In  the  war  between 
Antiochus  and  theJiomans,  Pharsalus  was  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  moiiai-ch;  but  on 
the  retreat  of  the  latter,  it  surrendered  to  the  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio,  b.  c.  191.     (Liv.  xxxvi.  14.) 

Pharsalns,  however,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
memorable  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.  c  48.  It  is  a  cnrioos 
&ct  that  Caesar  has  not  mentioned  the  place  where 
he  gained  his  great  victory;  and  we 'are  indebted 
for  the  name  to  other  autliorities.  The  exact  site 
of  the  battle  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leake  with 
bis  usual  clearness.  (^Korthem  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  475,  seq.)  Merivale,  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle 
QBiitory  of  tie  Romaia  voder  Ike  Rvipin,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286,  seq.),  has  raised  some  di£5culties  in  the  in- 
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trrpretatinn  of  Cae»ar*u  description,  wbicli  liave  been 
oommented  upon  by  Leake  in  an  easny  printed  in 
the  TnauaetionM  of  tie  Royai  Socitty  of  Literaturt 
(rti.  It.  p.  68,  seq.,  3nd  Serieo),  from  which  the  fol- 
lowni((  aoooont  ia  taken. 

A  few  days  previoas  to  the  battle  Caesar  had  taken 
poiweasion  of  Metropolis,  a  city  westward  of  Pfaar- 
aalus,  and  had  encamped  in  the  plain  between  tliese 
two  cities.  Meantime  Fompey  arrived  at  Larisfia, 
and  from  thence  advanced  southwards  towards  Fhar- 
■alos;  be  eroased  the  Enipens,  and  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  heighta,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  modern 
Fersala  on  the  east.  Caesar's  camp,  or  rather  his 
last  position  before  the  battle,  waa  iu  the  plain  be- 
tween Fharsalos  and  the  Enipens,  at  the  distance 
of  about  3  miles  from  the  still  extant  north-western 
angle  of  the  walls  of  Fharsalos.  Tbere  was  a  dis- 
tance of  30  stadia,  or  about  4  Soman  miles,  from 
the  two  camps.  (Appian,  B.  C.  it  65.)  Appian 
adds  that  the  army  of  Pompey,  when  drawn  up  for 
battle,  extended  from  the  ci^  of  Pharsalns  to  the 
Enipens,  and  that  Caeear  drew  up  bis  forces  opposite 
to  him.  (£.  C  iu  75.)  The  battle  was  fought  in 
the  pbun  immediately  below  the  city  of  Fharsalus 
to  the  north.  There  is  a  level  of  about  2)  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  Enipens  and  the  elevation  or 
bank  upon  which  stood  the  northern  walls  of  Phar- 
salns. Herivale  ia  mistaken  in  saying  that  "  the 
plain  of  Fharsalus,  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth,  extends 
along  the  kft  bank  of  the  Enipens."  It  is  true 
that  5  or  6  miles  is  about  the  br^th  of  the  plain, 
but  this  breadth  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
rides  of  the  river;  nor  is  there  anything  to  support 
Herivale's  conjecture  that  the  course  of  the  river  may 
have  changed  since  the  time  of  the  battle.  Leake 
observes  that  the  plain  of  2^  miles  in  breadth  was 
amply  sufficient  for  45,000  men  drawn  up  in  the 
usual  manner  of  three  orders,  each  ten  in  depth,  and 
that  there  would  be  still  space  enough  for  the 
10,000  cavalry,  upon  which  Pompey  founded  chiefly 
bis  hopes  of  victory ;  for  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
being  too  great  for  Caesar's  nombers,  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  being  able,  by  his  commanding  force 
of  cavalry,  to  torn  the  enemy's  right. 

At  first  Pompey  drew  up  bis  forces  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills;  but  when  Caesar  refused  to  fight  in  this 
position,  and  began  to  move  towitrds  Scotusu,  Pom- 
pey descended  into  the  plain,  and  arranged  his  army 
in  the  position  already  described.  His  right  wing 
being  protected  by  the  Enipeus,  which  has  preci- 
pitous banks,  he  pUced  his  cavalry,  as  well  as  all 
his  archers  and  elingers,  on  the  left.  Caesar's  left 
wing  was  in  like  manner  protected  by  the  Enipeus ; 
and  in  the  rear  of  his  right  wing,  behind  his  small 
body  of  horse,  he  stationed  six  cohorts,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  enemy's 
mvaliy.  Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  charge. 
Caesar's  line  advanced  running,  halted  midway  to 
recover  their  breath,  and  then  charged  the  enemy. 
While  the  two  lines  were  thus  occupied,  Pompe/s 
cavalry  on  the  left  began  to  execute  the  movement 
upon  which  he  placed  bis  hopes  of  victory;  but  after 
driving  back  Caesar's  small  body  of  horse,  they  were 
unexpectedly  assailed  by  the  six  cohorts  and  put  to 
flight.  These  cohorts  now  advanced  against  the 
rear  of  Pompey's  left;  while  Caesar  at  the  same  time 
brought  up  to  his  front  the  third  line,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve.  Pompey's  troops  now  gave 
way  in  every  direction.  Caesar  then  advanced  to 
attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
defended  for  (ome  time  by  the  cohorts  left  in  charge 
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of  it;  but  at  length  they  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  back  of  tlie  camp.  Pompey  proceeded  straight- 
way to  Larissa,  and  from  thence  by  night  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  bill  where  the  Fompeians  had  taken 
refnge  being  without  water,  tliey  soon  quitted  it 
and  took  the  road  towards  Larissa.  Caesar  fol- 
lowed tbem  with  four  legions,  and,  by  taking  a 
shorter  road,  came  up  with  them  at  the  distance  of 
6  miles.  The  fugitives  now  retired  into  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a  river; 
bat  Caesar  having  cut  off  their  approach  to  the 
water  before  nightfall,  they  descended  from  their 
position  in  the  morning  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
Caesar  proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  Larissa. 
Leake  observes  that  the  mountain  towards  Laris.sa 
to  which  the  Fompeians  retired  was  probably  near 
Scotussa,  since  in  that  direction  alone  is  any  moun- 
tain to  be  found  with  a  river  at  the  foot  of  it 

In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Fharsalus  was  a  free 
ctate  (iv.  8.  s.  15).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles  (p.  642)  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  now 
named  Firtala  (ri  tftxraXa),  and  the  modem 
town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 


COIN  or  pnaitsALrs. 

PHARU'SII  (*apoictoi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,xvii. 
pp.  826,  828;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  17;  Polyb.  op.  P/m. 
V.  1.  s.  8,  vi.  35),  a  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
Africa,  abont  the  situation  of  whom  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  one 
another,  if  tlie  thirty  journeys  of  Strabo  (p.  826) 
between  them  and  Lixus  (^Jil-Araith),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Morocco,  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Sparid,  be  set 
aside  as  an  error  either  of  his  infoimation  or  of  the 
text;  which  latter  is  not  improbable,  as  numbers  in 
MSS.  are  so  often  cormpt  Nor  is  this  mere  con- 
jecture, because  Strabe  contradicts  himself  by  as- 
serting in  anotlier  place  (p.  828)  that  the  Pharusii 
had  a  great  desert  between  them  and  Mauretania, 
which  they  crossed,  like  natives  of  the  present  day, 
with  hags  of  water  hung  from  the  bellies  of  their 
horses.  (Leake,  London  Geoff.  Jovm.  vol.  ii.  p.  16-) 
This  locality,  extending  from  beyond  Cap*  Bojador 
to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  was  the  seat  of  the 
many  towns  of  the  Tynans,  amounting,  according  to 
some  (Strab.  p.  826),  to  as  many  as  300,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Pharusii  and  Kigritae,  (Comp. 
Humboldt,  Cosmo$,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  note  123,  trans.) 
Strabo  reckons  this  number  of  300  commereial  set- 
tlements, firom  which  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  received  the  name  of  SiHt;s  EupoRicus, 
as  an  exaggeration.  He  appears  in  this  to  have 
followed  the  criticism  of  Artenjidonis  upon  Erato- 
sthenes, whom  Strabo  depreciates.  The  number  300 
may  be  an  exaggeration,  or  one  not  intended  to  be 
literally  taken;  but  it  is  incredible  that  Eratosthenes 
should  represent  a  coast  as  covered  with  Phoenician 
factories  where  none  existed. 

When  Ezekiel  prophesies  the  fall  of  Tyre,  it  is 
said  (xxvii.  10)  "  The  men  of  Pheres  (the  common 
vereion  reads  Persia),  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in 
thine  armies."  These  Pheres  thus  joined  with  the 
Phut  or  Mauretanians,  and  the  Ludim,  who  wen 
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nomads  of  Africa  (Uia  Septnagint  and  tbe  Vulgate 
undentand  tlie  Ljdians),  may  be  rauonably  sap- 
poaed  to  belong  to  the  same  regioa.  Withoot  the 
Towel  points,  the  name  will  represent  the  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  whom  the  Greeks  call  Phamsii. 
The  similaritj  of  tbe  names  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  strange  storj  which  Sallnst  (_B.J.  18)  copied 
from  the  Funic  books,  that  Hercules  had  led  an 
army  of  Perkians  into  Africa.  ("  Phanuii  quondam 
Persse,"  Plin.  t.  8;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §  3.) 
The  fierce  tribes  of  Africa  thus  furnished  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mercenary 
troops,  as  they  afterwHrds  did  to  Carthage.  (Ken- 
rick,  Phoemcia.  pp.  135.  277.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHABYGAE.    [Tabphe.] 

PHABY'GIUM  (*ttfiyu>r).  a  promontory  of 
Phoeis,  with  a  station  for  shipping,  lying  E.  of 
Anticyra,  between  Marathus  and  Myuh,  now  called 
Aghid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423 ;  Leake,  XortJiern  Grttce, 
vol  ii.  p.  549.) 

PHASAE'LIS  (*aircai\lt,  Joseph.,  Stepb.  B., 
$.  v.;  *iun)\(t,  Ptal.T.  16.  §  7;  Phsselis,  Plin.  xiiL 
4.  s.  19,  xxi.  5.  s.  1 1 :  EA.  *airmi\tTiii),  a  town  of 
Palestine  built  by  Uerod  the  Great  in  the  Aulon  or 
Ghor,  N.  of  Jericho,  by  which  means  a  tract  for- 
merly desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive. 
(Joseph,  xn.  5.  §  2,  xvii.  11.  §  5,  xviii.  2.  §  2, 
^.  ,/.  i.  21.  §  9.)  The  name  iseeins  still  to  have 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Brucardus,  quoted  by 
Bubinson,  speaks  of  a  village  named  Piiaselluin, 
situated  a  league  N.  of  D&k,  and  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  EPAi^fh^  where  there  are  ruins. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Raearcha,  vol.  il  p.  3U5.) 

PHASE'LIS  (*ain|Xf>:  £«A.  ♦ootiA.itjjj),  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  Lycia,  on  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
whence  some  say  that  it  was  a  town  of  Pamphylia 
(Plin.  T.  36;  Steph.  B.  «  v.\  Dionys.  Per.  855; 
Stac&um.  Mar.  Mag.  §  205);  but  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
667)  distinctly  informs  us  that  Phaselis  belonged 
to  Lycia,  and  that  Olbia  was  the  first  Pamphyluin 
town  on  tbe  coast  The  town  was  a  Dorian 
colony  (Heiod.  ii.  1 78),  situated  on  a  headland, 
and  conspicuous  to  thoee  sailing  firom  Cilicis  to 
Bhodes.  (Ljr.  xxxvii.  23;  Cic.  is  Verr.  il  4.) 
Behind  it  rasa  a  mountain  of  tbe  same  name,  pro- 
bably the  same  which  is  elsewhere  called  t&  'SiKvfta 
(Stadiaitn.  Mar.  Mag.  §  204 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666); 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  was  a  hike  and  a  mountain- 
pass  leading  between  Moiut  Climax  and  the  sea- 
coast  into  Pamphylia.  Phaselis  bad  three  harbours, 
and  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  though  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  pohtical  confederacy  of  tlie 
other  Lycian  towns,  but  formed  an  independent  state 
by  itself.  It  is  mehtioned  by  Thncydides  (ii.  69, 
somp.  viii.  88,  89;  Polyb.  xxx.  9)  as  a  place  of 
some  importance  to  tlie  commerce  al  the  Athenians 
with  Phoenicia  and  Cilida,  At  a  kter  period,  having 
become  the  haunt  of  the  pirates,  it  was  attacked 
and  taken  by  Servilins  Isauricus.  (Cic.  m  Vtrr. 
iv.  10;  Entrap,  vi.  3;  Flor.  iiL  6.)  Although  it 
was  restored  after  this  disaster,  yet  it  never  reco- 
vered its  ancient  prosperity;  and  Lncau  (viii.  249. 
&c)  describes  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  visited  by 
Pompey  in  his  flight  from  Phaisalns.  According  to 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  668)  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  rose-perfume,  and  Nicunder 
(ap.  At/ten.  p.  683)  praised  its  roses.  It  was  the 
common  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  tbe  pJia- 
seli  (i^d(r?)Aai),  a  kind  of  light  saihng  boats,  were 
inrented  at  Phaselis,  whence  all  the  coins  of  the 
Unm  show  the  image  of  such  a  boat.     Fausuniaa 
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(iiL  3.  §  6)  reports  that  the  spear  of  Achillea 
was  exhibited  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Pha- 
selis. In  Hierodes  (p.  683)  tlie  name  of  the  pUca 
is  corrupted  into  Phasydes;  and  the  Acts  of  Cotin- 
cils  show  it  to  have  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  tiiat  Phsselis  was  the  birth- 
place of  Theodectes,  a  tragic  poet  and  rhetorician  d 
some  note.  (Stepb.  B.  s.  e. ;  comp.  Scylas,  p.  39 ; 
Ptol.  V.  3.  §  3,  5.  §  2  ;  Eckhel,  l>oclr.  Aim.  iii. 
p.  6.)  There  are  still  considerable  remaina  of  tbe 
ancient  Fluuelia.  The  lake  in  its  Ticiuity,  says 
Beaufort  (Karamatua,  p.  56),  is  now  a  mere  swamp, 
occupying  tbe  middle  of  the  isthmus,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  source  of  those  baneful  exhalations  which, 
according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered  Phaselis  so 
unhealthy.  Tbe  prindpat  port  was  formed  by  • 
stone  pier,  at  tbe  western  ude  of  the  isthmus;  it 
projected  about  200  yards  into  tbe  sea,  by  which 
it  has  been  entirely  overthrown.  The  theatre  is 
scooped  out  of  the  hill,  and  fronting  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  large  buildings.  There  ai«  also 
numerous  sarcophagi,  some  of  them  of  the  whitest 
marble,  and  of  very  neat  workmanship.  The  modem 
name  of  Phaselis  is  Tehrova.  (Comp,  Fellows, 
Alia  Minor,  f,  211,  foU. ;  Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
p.  190.)  [L.  S.] 


con  OF  PHASELIS. 

PHASIA'NI  (tomayoO,  a  tribe  in  the  easteni 
part  of  Pontns,  on  the  river  Phasis,  from  which  both 
they  and  tlie  district  called  tairuaiii  x^P"  derived 
their  names.  (Xenoph.  Anab,  iv.  6.  §  5,  rii.  8.  § 
25  ;  Diodor.  xir.  29;  Eustatb.  ad  Oiongt.  Per. 
689.)  _  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (Paris'),  a  navigable  river  in  Colchis,  on 
the  east  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  regarded  in  ancient 
times  as  forming  tbe  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  as  the  remotest  point  in  the  east  to  which 
a  sailer  on  the  Euxine  could  proceed.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
497 ;  Eustatb.  ad  JXom/M.  Per.  687 ;  Artian,  PeripL 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  19;  Herod,  iv.  40;  PUt  naed.  il 
109;  Anonym.  Permit.  Pont.  p.  1;  Procop.  BeU. 
Goth.  iv.  2,  6.)  Suhsequeiilly  it  came  to  be  locked 
upon  as  forming  the  bouiidary  line  between  A&ia 
Minor  and  C<ilchis.  Its  sources  are  in  the  soutberii- 
most  part  of  the  Montes  Moschici  (PUn.  vi.  4;  Solio. 
20);  and  as  these  mountains  were  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Aristotle  and 
others  place  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus.  (StraK 
xi.  p.  492,  xiL  p.  548;  Aristot.  Met.  i.  13;  Pro- 
cop.  /.  c;  Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  20.)  Strabo  (xi.  p.  497; 
comp.  Dionys.  Per.  694;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Shod. 
iL  401)  makes  the  Phasis  in  a  general  way  flow  ln>ra 
tbe  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  ApoUonius  specifies 
its  sources  as  existing  in  the  country  of  tbe  Ama- 
ranti,  in  Colchis.  For  the  first  part  of  its  course 
westward  it  bore  the  name  Buas  (Procop.  BtU.  Pert. 
ii.  29),  and  after  receiving  the  watei's  of  its  tribu- 
taries Bhion,  Ghkuciu,  and  Hippns,  it  diacharjies 
itself  as  a  navigable  river  into  the  Euxine,  near  iIk 
town  of  Phasis.  (Smb.  zL  pp.  498,  500;  Piis. 
I.  c.)    Some  uf  the  moet  ancient  writers  believfd 
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that  the  Flusia  was  connected  vith  the  Korttiem 
Ocean.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  JHod.  ir.  S59;  Find. 
Path.  rr.  a7e,. Ittlm.  ii.  61.)  The  length  of  ita 
cooTM  was  alao  eironeooslj  estimated  b;  some  at 
800  Soman  milea  (Jul.  Honor,  p.  697,  ed.  Gronor.), 
bat  Aethicns  (Cotmogr.  |>.  719)  states  it  mora  cor- 
rectlj  to  be  onl;  305  miles.  The  &ct  is  that  its 
coarse  is  bj  no  means  very  long,  but  rapid,  and  of 
sneh  a  natnre  as  to  form  almost  a  semicircle;  whence 
Agathemerus  (U.  10)  states  that  its  month  was  not 
far  from  its  sources.  (Comp.  Strab.  xL  p.  500; 
Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  401 ;  Ov.  Met  vii.  6 ;  Amm. 
Hare  zzii.  8;  Prise  673.)  The  water  of  the 
Phasis  is  described  as  very  cold,  and  as  so  light 
that  U  swam  like  oil  on  the  Enzine.  (Arrian, 
Pen><L  Pont.  Eax.  p  7,  &0.;  Prooop.  BeU.  Pert.  ii. 
SO;  comp  Hsaiod.  TKeog.  340;  Hecat.  Froffm. 
187;  Herod,  ir.  37,  45,  86;  Scylut,  p.  25  ;  Polyb. 
IT.  56,  T.  55;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §§  I,  2.)  The  difierent 
statements  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  sources  and 
the  conrse  of  this  river  probably  arose  from  the  fict 
that  dififerent  riTers  were  understood  by  the  name 
Phasis;  but  the  one  which  in  later  times  was  com- 
monly designated  by  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  modem 
Rioni  or  72um,  which  is  sometimes  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  Fadu,  a  corraption  of  Phasis.  It 
has  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that  the 
river  called  Phasis  by  Aeschylus  (i^.  Arricm,  I.  c.) 
is  the  Hyponis ;  and  that  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon 
(^Anab.  {▼.  6.  §  4)  is  no  other  than  the  Arazes, 
which  is  actually  mentioned  by  Constantme  Por- 
phyr.  (de  Adnan.  Imp.  45)  under  the  two  names 
Erai  and  Phasis.  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (tarts'),  the  easternmost  town  on  the 
coast  of  ibe  Euxine,  on  the  southern  bank,  and  near 
the  month  of  the  river  Phasis,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  this  name  from  the  town  having  previously 
been  called  Arctums.  (Plat,  de  Fluv.  :  v.;  En- 
(Uth.  ad  Dion.  Per.  689.)  It  was  situated  iu  a 
pliun  between  the  river,  the  sea,  and  a  lake,  and  bad 
been  founded  by  the  Hileaians  as  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment. (Strab.  zi.  p  498;  Stepb.  B.  t.  v.) 
The  country  around  it  was  very  fertile,  and  rich  in 
timber,  and  cwried  on  a  conuderable  export  com- 
mercOL  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinns 
(xxii.  8),  the  place  still  existed  as  a  fort,  with  a 
garrison  of  400  {ncked  men.  It  contained  a  temple 
of  Cybele,  the  gnat  goddess  of  the  Phasiani.  (Comp. 
Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Evx.  p.  9;  ScyUix,  p  32; 
Strab.  XL  pp.  497,  500  ;  Ptol.  t.  10.  §  2,  viii.  19. 
S  4;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Zoeim.  ii.  33.) 
Some  geographers  regard  Phasis  and  Sebastopclis  as 
two  names  belonging  to  the  same  place  [Sebasto- 
FOua].  The  name  of  the  town  and  river  Phasis 
still  survives  in  the  languages  of  Europe  in  the  wood 
pheasants  (phasianae  avee),  these  birds  being  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  those  regionif 
as  early  as  tlie  time  of  the  Argonauts.  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  726 ;  Plin.  il  39,  44,  x.  67  ;  Martial,  iii. 
57,  16;  Suet.  VU.  IS;  Petron.  93.)  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (Jtcuris),  a  river  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon. 
It  is  clear  from  Uie  statement  of  Ptolemy  that  it 
was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island ;  but  like  other 
liTen  ud  placee  in  that  island,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  identify  it  with  any  modem  stream.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Atcerie. 
Lassen  baa  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ambd,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  was  called  NagaJwtpa. 
If  this  be  so,  it  flowed  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  which  connects  Ceylon 
with  the  '"«''"1«M  cf  Mmdoelan.     Forbiger  further 
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snppaees  that  this  is  the  same  tivar  which  Pliny 
calls  Cydara  in  his  acooont  of  the  isbuid  of  Tapro- 
bane (vi.  22.  s.  24>  [V.J 

PHAURA.    [Attica,  p  330,  b.] 

PHAZANIA.  [GARAHAHTxa.] 

PHAZE'UON  (*a(Tuiiy),  a  small  town  in  the 
west  of  Pontus,  south  of  Gazelonitis,  and  north  of 
Amasia;  it  contained  hot  mineral  springs,  which, 
according  to  Hamilton  {Reeearchet,  i.  p.  333),  are 
the  modem  baths  of  Cauma.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  553, 
560,  561.)  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  jlithri- 
dates,  pUnted  a  colony  then,  and  changed  ita  name 
into  Neapolis,  from  which  the  whole  district  waa 
called  Neapolitis,  having  previously  been  called  Pha-  ' 
zemonitis.  (Strab.  ui.  p.  560;  Strpb.  B.  t.  v.  4a- 
fu{iiy,  for  thus  the  name  is  erroneously  written.) 
Phasemon  ia  generally  snppoeed  to  correspond  in 
situation  with  the  modem  town  otJfat^fim  or  Mar- 
tffim.  [L.  S.] 

PHECA  or  PHECADUH,  a  fortress  near  Oompbi 
in  Thessaly.  (Liv.  zzxi.  41,  xxxiL  14.)  [Oompbi.] 

PHEGAEA.    [ArncA,p.830,  b.j 

PHE'GIA.    [PsopBis.] 

PHEIA  or  PHEA  (of  *tui.  Ham.  Il  yS.  1S5, 
Od.  XT.  297;  *«<i,  Thac.  Strab;  •«!,  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.:  £(&.  *«m)>,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Elis  in  the 
Pisatis,  situated  upon  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
promontory  Ichthys  (C  of  KaUholo)  with  the 
mainland.  Strabo  erroneously  speaks  of  two  pro- 
montories upon  tills  part  of  the  coast;  one  called 
Pheia,  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
another  more  to  the  south,  of  which  he  has  not 
given  the  name.  (Strab.  tiH.  843.)  Pheia  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  places  it  near  the  lardanns, 
which  ia  apparently  the  mountain  torrent  north  of 
Ichthys,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lofty  muantain  SkaphidL  (Hoin.  Lc.) 
Upon  a  very  conspicuous  peaked  height  upon  the 
isthmus  of  Ichthys  are  the  ruina  of  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  called  Pontikdkattro,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  wulls  of  Pheia.  On  either 
side  of  Ichthys  are  two  harbours;  the  northem  one, 
which  ia  a  small  creek,  was  the  port  of  Pheia;  the 
southern  one  is  the  broad  bay  of  Kat&koh,  which  is 
now  much  frequented,  but  was  too  open  and  exposed 
for  ancient  navigation.  The  position  of  these  bar- 
bonra  explains  the  narratiTe  of  Thucydides,  who 
relates  that  in  the  fii«t  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  o.  431),  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  sailed 
from  Methone  in  Meesenia,  landed  at  Pheia  (that  is, 
in  the  bay  of  Katdioh'),  and  laid  waste  the  ooimtry ; 
but  a  storm  having  arisen,  they  sailed  round  the 
promontory  Ichthys  into  the  harbour  of  Pheia.  In 
front  of  the  harbour  was  a  small  island,  which  Poly- 
bins  calls  Pheias  (Strab.  i.  e. ;  Polyb.  iv.  9).  About  ■ 
mile  north  of  the  small  creek  at  PontOeihulro,  there 
is  a  harbotu'  called  Khortlu,  which  Leake  is  disposed 
to  identify  with  the  port  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
on  the  ground  that  the  historian  describes  it  "  not  as 
the  port  of  Pheia,  but  as  a  harbour  in  ths  district 
Pheia"  (t4»  ir  rp  *«cif  \in4ya);  but  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  historian  intended  the  cieek 
at  the  foot  of  Pontihdbutro.  In  any  case  Pheia 
stood  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys,  and  neither  at 
Khortm  nor  at  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  of  SkapUdi, 
at  one  or  other  of  which  spots  Pheia  is  placed  by 
Boblaye,  though  at  neither  an  there  any  ancient  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  seq.,  Pelo- 
pamtetincn,  p.  213,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Jieckmihes,  fc. 
p.  131 ;  Curtius,  Pelopotmetoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  seq.) 

PHELLIA.    [Lacooia,  p  110^  a.] 
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PHELLUS.    [Ajrrii'HELLUB.] 

PHE'NEUS  (*tyos,  Horn.  IL  ii.  605;  *tn6t, 
Stepb.  B.  (.  v.:  Elk.  tivtinit :  the  territory  4 
*trtaTuci,  Pans.;  4  tfrfSrit,  Alciphr.  iii.  48;  v 
ttviin),  Poljrb.),  fttown  in  the  NE.  of  Atcadis,  whose 
_  territorywuboundedontheN.bythatof  the  Achuau 
'  towns  of  Aegeirs  and  Pallene,  E.  \>J  the  Stym- 
pbalia,  W.  b;  the  Cleitoria,  and  &  by  the  Caphjatia 
and  Orchomenia.  This  territory  is  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  lofly  moontains,  ofiiihoota  of  Ht.  Cyllene  and 
the  Anainian  chain;  and  it  is  aboot  7  miles  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Two  streams  de- 
scend ftom  the  northern  moontains,  and  unite  their 
waters  about  the  middle  of  the  valley;  the  united 
river  is  now  called  FonidtHco,  and  bore  in  ancient 
times  the  name  of  Olbios  and  Annnios.  (Pans.  viii. 
14.  §  3.)  There  is  no  opening  through  the  moon- 
tains on  the  S. ;  but  the  waters  of  the  united  river  are 
carried  off  by  katavothra^  or  subterranean  channels 
in  the  limestone  roclu,  and,  afler  flawing  onder- 
ground,  reappear  as  the  suarces  of  the  river  Ladim. 
In  order  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river  in  a 
single  channel  to  the  baiavithra,  the  inhabitants  at 
an  early  period  constructed  a  canal,  SO  stadia  in 
length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  (Pans.  2.  e.;  comp. 
Catull.  Izviii.  109.)  This  great  work,  which  was 
attributed  to  Hercales,  had  become  useless  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  and  the  river  had  resumed  its 
ancient  and  irregular  course;  but  traces  of  tlie  CAnal 
of  Hercules  are  still  visible,  and  one  bank  of  it  was 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  valley  when  it  was  visited 
by  Leake  in  the  year  L806.  The  canal  of  Hercules, 
however,  could  not  protect  tlie  valley  from  the  dan- 
gei'  to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  conseqoence  of  the 
hatavilira  becoming  obstructed,  and  the  river  finding 
no  ontlet  for  its  waters.  The  Pheneataa  related 
that  their  city  was  once  destroyed  by  such  an  inun- 
dation, and  in  proof  of  it  they  pointed  out  upon  the 
mountains  the  marks  of  the  height  to  which  the 
waler  was  said  to  have  ascended.  (Pans.  viii.  14. 
§  1.)  Pausanias  evidently  refers  to  the  yellow 
border  which  is  still  visible  opon  the  moontains  and 
aroond  the  plain;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
height  of  this  line  upon  the  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  mark  of  the  ancient  depth  of 
water  in  the  plun,  and  it  is  more  probably  caused 
by  evaporation,  as  Leake  has  suggested;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rock  being  constantly  moistened,  while 
the  upper  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  dryness,  thus 
producing  a  difference  of  colour  in  process  of  time. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Pheneatic  plain  has 
been  exposed  more  than  once  to  such  inundations. 
Pliny  says  that  the  calamity  had  occurred  five  times 
(xxzi.  5.  s.  30);  and  Eratosthenes  related  a  me- 
morable instance  of  such  an  inundation  through  the 
obstruction  of  the  katavillira,  when,  after  they  were 
again  opened,  the  water  rushing  into  the  Ladon  and 
the  Alpheius  overflowed  the  banks  of  those  rivers 
at  Olympia.  (Strab.  viii.  p  389.) 

The  account  of  Eratcathenes  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  similar  occorrence  in  modem  times.  In  1821 
the  tatavilJtra  became  obstructed,  and  the  water 
continued  to  rise  in  the  plain  till  it  had  destroyed 
7  OT  8  square  miles  of  cultivated  country.  Such 
was  its  condition  till  1832,  when  the  subterraneons 
channels  again  opened,  the  Ladon  and  Alpheius 
overflowed,  and  the  plain  of  Olympia  was  inundated. 
Other  ancient  writers  allude  to  the  kalavdthra  and 
subterraneons  course  of  the  river  of  Phcnens. 
(Tbccphr.  UitL  riant,  iii.  1;  Diod.  xv.  49.) 
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Phenens  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (7Z.  iL  605),  and 
was  more  celebrated  in  mythical  than  in  historical 
times.  Virgil  (ilen.  viii.  1 65)  represents  it  as  the 
residence  of  Evander;  and  its  celebrity  in  mythical 
times  is  indicated  by  its  connection  with  Hercules. 
Pausanias  fonnd  the  city  in  a  state  of  complete 
decay.  The  acropolis  contained  a  mined  temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia,  with  a  brazen  statue  of  Poseidai 
Hippins.  On  the  descent  fnxn  the  acropolis  was 
the  stadium ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  the  sepolcluv 
of  Iphicles,  the  brother  of  Hercules.  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Hermes,  who  was  the  principal  duty  of 
the  city.     (Pans.  viii.  14.  §  4,  seq.) 

The  lower  slope  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  the 
remains  of  Pheneus  stand,  is  occupied  by  a  village* 
now  called  Fonid.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  the  description  of  Pausanias  compared  with  tlu 
existing  site.  Pansanias  says  that  the  acropolis  was 
precipitous  on  every  side,  and  that  only  a  small  part 
of  it  was  artificially  fortified ;  but  the  summit  of  the 
insulated  hill,  upon  which  the  remains  of  Phenens 
are  found,  is  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropolis 
of  such  an  important  city,  and  moreover  it  has  a 
regular  slope,  though  a  veiy  mgged  surface.  Hence 
Leake  supposes  that  the  whole  of  this  hill  formed 
the  acropolis  of  Pheneus,  and  that  the  lower  town 
was  in  a  part  of  the  subjacent  plain ;  but  the  entire 
hill  is  not  of  that  precipitous  kind  which  the  de~ 
scription  of  Pausanias  would  lead  one  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  acropolis  may  have 
been  on  some  other  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  hill  on  which  the  ancient  remains  are  found 
may  have  been  part  of  the  lower  city. 

There  were  several  roads  from  Phenens  to  the 
surrounding  towns.  Of  these  the  northern  road  to 
Acbaia  imn  through  the  Pheneatic  plain.  Upon  this 
road,  at  the  distance  of  IS  stadia  from  the  city,  wsa 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Pytbius,  which  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  A  little  above  the  temple 
the  road  divided,  the  one  to  the  left  leading  acrosa 
Mt.  Crathis  to  Aegeirs,  and  the  othCr  to  the  right 
running  to  Pellene :  the  boundaries  of  A^eira  and 
Pheneus  were  marked  by  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Pyronia,  and  those  of  Pellene  and  Phenens  by  that 
which  is  called  Porinas  (i  Kafioifuns  nKpimr), 
supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  river,  bat  bj  Cortins  • 
rock.     (Pans.  viii.  15.  §§  5—9.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Pheneatic  plain  is  a  great 
mountain,  now  called  TWtovtfna,  but  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  describes,  however, 
ths  two  roads  which  led  westward  fii>m  Phenens 
around  this  mountain, — that  to  the  right  or  NW. 
leading  to  Nonacris  and  the  rirer  Styx,  and  that  ta 
the  left  to  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  §  6.)  Nonaciis 
was  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus.  [Nohacrq.]  The 
road  to  Cleitor  ran  at  first  along  the  canal  dl  Her- 
cules, and  then  crossed  the  mountain,  which  formed 
the  natural  boundary  between  the  Pheneatis  and 
Cleiloria,  close  to  the  village  of  Lycuria,  which  atill 
bean  its  ancient  name.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  the  road  passed  by  tlie  sources  of  &e  tirer 
Ladon.  (Pans,  viii  19.  §  4,  20.  §  1.)  This  moun- 
tain, from  which  the  Ladon  springs,  was  called 
Pentelkia  (n<KT<A(Ia,  Hesych.  and  Phot.  a.  r.) 
The  fortress,  named  Penteleiom  (ntyriKtioiiy,  which 
Plutarch  says  was  near  Pheneus,  must  have  been 
situated  upon  this  mountain.  (Pint.  AraL  39, 
Cfenin.  17.) 

The  soothem  road  from  Phenens  led  to  Orcho- 
menus,  and  was  the  way  by  which  Pausaniaa  came 
to  the  former  city.    The  road  passed  finim  the  Or- 
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chomenian  plain  to  that  of  Plienens  tlinmgn  a 
narrow  ravine  (4x^n7{),  in  the  middle  of  which 
waa  a  fountain  of  water,  and  at  the  further  extre- 
mity t&e  village  of  Caryae.  The  moontaina  on 
dther  aide  were  named  Obyxis  ("OfwCu),  and  Sci- 
ATHis  (2k^8»),  and  at  the  foot  of  either  waa  a 
aabterraneons  channel,  which  carried  off  the  water 
from  the  plain.  (Paoa.  viiL  13.  §  6,  14.  §  1.) 
Ibis  ravine  is  now  called  Giota,  £raro  a  village  of 
thia  name,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Caryae*.  The 
inoanUuns  on  either  aide  are  evidently  the  Oryzis 
and  Sciathis  of  Pausanias,  and  at  the  foot  of  either 
there  is  a  katav6thraj  as  he  has  rttmarked. 

The  eastern  road  from  Fhenens  led  to  Stjm- 
phalos,  across  Mt  Geronteinm  (now  St^as),  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  citiea. 

To  the  left  of  Mt.  Geronteinm  near  the  road 
was  a  moantain  called  Tricrena  (Tf>(«f»|ra),  or  the 
three  fountains ;  and  near  the  latter  was  another 
mountain  called  Sepia  (Sqrla),  where  Aepytus  is 
said  to  have  perished  from  the  bite  of  a  snakb 
(Pans.  viii.  16.  §§  1,  2.)  (Leake,  iforea,  vol.  iii. 
p.  135,  seq.,  Peiopometiaea,  p.  385,  aeq. ;  Cortina, 
Pehpomum,  voL  L  p.  185,  seq.) 
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OOCr  OF  rHENSDS. 

FHERAB  (*4pm :  Elh.  *tpta>t,  Pberaens).  I. 
Uoe  of  the  most  ancient  citiea  of  Tbessaly,  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Pelasgiotis,  W. 
of  the  lake  Boebeis,  and  90  stadia  from  Pagasae, 
which  aerved  as  its  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  436.)  It 
was  celebrated  in  mythology  aa  the  residence  of 
Admetus  and  his  son  Eumelus,  the  latter  of  whom 
led  from  Pherae  and  the  neighbouring  towns  eleven 
ships  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  711—715.) 
Pherae  was  one  of  the  Thessaliaa  towna  which 
aiPjitt*^  the  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc  ii.  22.)  At  this  time 
it  waa  under  the  government  of  an  aristocracy;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  Lycophron  established  a 
tyranny  at  Pherae,  and  umed  at  the  dominion  of 
all  Thessaly.  His  designs  were  carried  into  eSect  by 
his  son  Jason,  whs  was  elected  Tagus  or  general- 
isaimo  of  Thessaly  about  b.  c.  374,  and  exercised 
an  importsnt  influence  in  the  affiiirs  of  Greece.  He 
bad  BO  firmly  established  his  power,  that,  after  his 
assassination  in  B.  c.  370,  he  wss  succeeded  in  the 
ofiBce  of  Tagus  by  his  two  brothers  Polydorus  and 
Polyphron.  The  former  of  these  was  shortly  after- 
wards assassinated  by  the  latter ;  and  Polyphron 
was  murdered  in  his  turn  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  nephew  or  his  brother.  Alexander  go- 
verned his  native  city  and  Thessaly  with  great 
cruelty  till  a.  c.  359,  when  he  likewiM  was  pot  to 
death  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers.  Two  of 
these  brothers,  Tisiphonns  and  Lycophron,  sncces- 


*  Host  editors  of  Pausanias  have  substituted 
KaipveU  for  Kapval ;  but  the  latter  is  the  reading  in 
all  the  MSS.,  and  Caphyas  is  in  another  direction, 
to  the  £.  of  Orchomenos. 


sively  held  the  supreme  power,  till  at  lengtb  in  B.  c. 
3M  Lyco{^ron  wss  deposed  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  Pherae,  witli  the  rest  of  Thessaly, 
became  virtually  subject  to  Macedonia.  (For  detaila 
and  authorities  see  the  UieL  ofBioffr.  under  th* 
respective  names  above  mentioned.) 

In  B.C.  191  Pherae  surrendered  to  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  but  it  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soman  consul  Aciiins.  (Liv.  xzxvi. 
9,  14.)  Situated  at  the  end  of  the  Pelasgian  plain, 
Pherae  possessed  a  fertile  territory.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  plantationa,  gardens,  and  walled 
enclosures.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3.)  Stephanus  B.  («.  e.) 
speaks  of  an  old  and  nsw  Pherae  distant  8  stadia 
from  each  other. 

In  the  middle  of  Pherae  was  a  celebrated  finmtain 
called  Hypereia.  ("IV^peia,  Strab.  ix.  p.  439 ; 
Pind.  Pyik.  iv.  221 ;  Sopbocl.  op.  SehoL  ad  Pmd. 
I.  c ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  fountain  Meaaeis  was 
also  probably  in  Pherae.  (Strab.  ix  p^  432 ;  Hom. 
IL  vi.  457  ;  Val.  Place,  iv.  374  s  Plin.  le.) 

The  remains  of  Pherae  an  situated  at  Vektthu, 
where  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  on  every  side 
except  towarda  the  plam.  On  the  northern  side  are 
two  tabular  summits,  below  the  easternmost  of 
which  on  the  southern  side  is  the  fountain  Hy- 
pereia, which  ruahes  from  several  openings  in  the 
rock,  and  immediately  forms  a  atream.  Apollonios 
says  (i.  49  ;  oomp.  Schol.  ad  loc.)  that  Pherae  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Chaloodonium  (XoAkv- 
Sinoii),  which  is  perhaps  the  sonthem  and  highest 
summit  of  Mt  Karaddgh.  (Leake,  Norlheru 
Greece,  vol.  iv  p.  439,  seq.) 

2.  In  Messenia.     [See  Prarax,  Noi  2.] 

PHEBIMUII,  a  fortnes  in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain 
site.     (Liv.  zxxii.  14.) 

PHEUGARUM  (*tiyafm'),  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  territory 
of  the  Dulgubini.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  27.)  Its  site  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of  Paderbom  in 
Westphi^  (Wilbebn,  Germaniea,  p.  134)  ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  it.  [L.  S.] 

PHIALA.    [PAUtsanxA,  p.  519,  b.] 

PHU'LUL    [PmoAUA-i 

PHIARA  (tlapa),  a  town  of  the  district  Sarga- 
ransena,  in  Cappodocia  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  13),  appeara 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (pi  205)  under  the  name  of  Phianais, 
which  was  36  inilea  west  of  Sebastia.         [L.  &] 

PHIBALIS.    [MsoAKA,  p.  817,  a.1 

PHI'CIUM.     [BoBOTiA,  f.  412,  a.] 

PHIGALLA  or  PHULU  (*iyaXla,  Pans.; 
tiToAco,  Polyb.  iv.  3 ;  >ry<Ueia,  Pans. ;  Khianns,  tq>. 
Steph.  B.  I.  V.I  *taXla,  Pans.;  tuUeio,  Polyb.: 
Stii.  4iya\ft>,  4iaAc^s,  ^efoXtlnii),  an  ancient 
town  of  Arcadia,  sitnatsd  in  the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  close  to  the  irontien  of  Messenia, 
and  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda,  about  half- 
way between  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
The  name  Fhigalia  was  more  ancient  than  tliat  of 
Phialia,  bnt  the  original  name  had  again  come  into 
use  in  the  time  Of  Pausanias  (viii.  39.  §  2>  The 
ci^  was  said  to  have  derived  its  more  ancient  name 
finun  Phigalns,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  its  original  founder, 
and  its  later  name  from  Pbialus,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
ita  second  founder.  (Pans.  /.  c. ;  Steph.  B.)  In  B.  a 
659  the  inhabitants  of  Fhigalia  weiv  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  bat  they 
i-ecovered  possession  of  it  again  by  the  help  of  a 
chosen  body  of  Oredthasians,  who,  according  to  an 
oracle,  perished  fighting  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 

QQ  2 
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(P.IM.  TJii.  39.  51  4,  5.)  In  B.O.  S75  Pliigala 
vu  rant  utmder  by  Ixwtil*  factions;  and  the  nip- 
portere  of  the  LacedaemonUn  party,  being  expelled 
from  the  city,  took  poaaeaaioa  of  a  fortress  in  the 
neighbourhood  named  Heraea,  from  which  they  made 
oxcurBions  against  Phigalia.  (Diod.  it.  40.)  In 
the  wars  between  the  Aetolians  and  Achaaans,  Phi- 
galia became  for  some  time  the  head-qnsrters  of  the 
Aetolian  tmopa,  who  from  thence  plundered  He»- 
aenia,  till  they  were  at  length  driven  oat  by  Philip 
of  Uaoedon.  (Polyh.  ir.  S,  seq.,  79,  seq.)  The 
Phigaleana  possesaed  several  peculiar  cnntoms,  re- 
specting which  Harmodios  of  Lepretun  wrote  a  special 
work.  This  anthor  relates  that  they  were  given  to 
excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  which  their 
cold  and  nngenial  climate  may  perhaps  have  oon- 
tribated.     (Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  x.  p.  442.) 

PhigaKa  was  still  a  phue  of  importance  when 
visited  by  Pausanias.  He  describes  it  as  sitnated 
upon  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walU  being  built  upon  the  rocks.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  above 
the  modem  village  of  Ptfrltteo.  The  dty  was  up- 
wards of  two  milea  in  circumference.  The  rock, 
upon  which  it  stood,  slopes  down  towards  the  Neda; 
on  the  western  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  ravine  and 
OD  the  eastern  by  the  torrent  Lymax,  which  Sows 
into  the  Neda.  The  walls  are  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, faced  with  masonry  of  the  second  order,  and 
filled  in  the  middle  with  rubble.  On  the  sonunit 
of  the  acropolis  within  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
a  detached  citadel,  80  yai^s  in  length,  containing  a 
ronnd  tower  at  the  extremity,  measuring  18  feet  in 
the  interior  diameter.  In  ancient  times  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Soteira  stood  on  the  summit  uf  the  acropolis. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  lay  the  gymnasium 
and  the  temple  of  Dionysus  Acratophoms ;  and  on 
the  gnmnd  below,  where  the  village  of  upper  Pav- 
litia  stands,  was  the  agora,  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
the  pancratiaat  Arrachion,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  with  the  sepulchre  of  the  Oies- 
thasians,  who  perished  to  restore  the  Pfaigaleans  to 
their  native  city.  (Pans.  viiL  39.  §§  5,  6,  40.  §  1.) 
Upon  a  rock,  difScult  of  access,  near  the  onion  of 
the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  a  temple  of  Eury- 
Dome,  soppoeed  to  be  a  surname  of  Artemis,  which 
was  opened  only  once  a  year.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  at  the  distance  of  12  stailia  from  the 
dty,  were  some  warm  baths,  traces  of  which,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  French  Commission,  are  visible  at  the 
village  of  TVt^OT,  bat  the  waters  have  long  ceased 
ts  flow.     (Pans.  viii.  41.  §  4,  seq.) 

Phigalia  was  snrroonded  by  moantuns,  of  which 
Fansanias  mentjoos  two  by  name,  Conuux  (rh 
KirrlXioy)  and  EiJUCUM  (rh  'EXeitbi'),  the  former 
to  the  left  of  the  dty,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia, 
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and  the  latter  to  the  right  at  the  distance  rf  30 
stadia.  As  Cotiliom  lies  to  the  NG.  of  Phigalia, 
and  Pansanias  in  this  description  seems  to  hare 
looked  towards  the  east,  Ht.  Elaenm  should  pnbably 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  Phigalia,  and  eonse- 
qaently  to  the  soodi  of  the  Neda,  in  which  case  it 
would  correspond  to  the  lofty  monntain  of  Kmela. 
Mt.  Elaenm  contained  a  cavern  sacred  to  Demeter 
the  Black,  sitnated  in  a  grove  of  oaka.  Of  the  po- 
sition of  Ht  Cotilinm  there  is  no  doabt.  On  it  was 
sitnated  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicarins,  which  was 
boilt  in  the  Peloponnedan  War  by  Ictinns,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Phigaleans  in  conaeqnence  of  the  relief  affurded 
by  Apollo  daring  the  plague  in  the  Pelopanncsijui 
War,  whence  he  received  tlw  snmame  of  Kpicurios. 
The  temple  stood  in  a  place  called  Baasae,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  excelled  all  the  temples  cf 
Pelopunnesos,  except  that  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
masoniy.  Be  particnlarly  mentions  that  the  roof 
was  of  stone  aa  well  aa  the  rest  of  the  building. 
(Pans.  viiL  41.  §§  7,  8.)  This  temple  still  mnains 
almost  entire,  and  is  next  to  the  Thsselnm  at  Athens 
the  best  preserved  of  the  temples  of  Greece.  It 
stands  in  a  glen  (whsnoe  the  nsme  Ba<nrcu,  Dor. 
for  Bifyrtrti,  B^wat)  near  the  snmmit  of  Ht.  Co- 
tiliom, in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  cf  rocks, 
studded  with  old  knotty  oaka.  An  eye-witness  re- 
marks tliat  "  there  is  certainly  no  remnant  of  the 
architectural  splendour  of  Greece  more  calcu- 
lated to  fascinate  the  imagination  than  this  temple; 
whether  by  its  own  size  and  beauty,  by  the  eontnst 
it  ofiers  to  the  wild  desolation  of  the  sommnding 
scenery,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  prospect 
from  its  site."  (Umt^  Tour  in  Greece,  vd.  ii.  p. 
270.)  A  spring  rises  about  10  minntee  SW.  of  tlw 
temide,  and  soon  afterwards  loses  itself  in  the  ground, 
as  Fansanias  has  described.  North  of  the  temple 
was  the  highest  snmmit  of  the  mountain,  which  one 
reaches  in  10  minutes'  time  by  a  braad  road  con- 
structed by  the  Greeks.  This  snmmit  was  oslled 
Cotilom  (K^iXoi'),  whence  the  whde  monntain  de- 
rived the  name  of  Cotiliaa;  here  was  a  sanetnaiy 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  there  are  still  some  traces. 
The  grandenr  of  the  mine  of  the  temple  have  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  snrroanding  district  the  name  of 
the  Columns  (aroiir  oniAmv  or  KoA^nwr).  The 
temple  is  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the 
ruins  of  the  dty,  and  consequently  mora  than  the 
40  stadia,  which  Pansanias  mentions  ss  the  distance 
from  Phigalia  to  Cotiliom;  bnt  this  distance  per- 
haps apjdies  to  the  nesrest  part  of  the  mountain 
frtKU  the  dty. 

In  modem  times  the  temple  remained  long  unknown, 
except  to  the  shepherds  of  the  oountary.  Chandler,  in 
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1765,  was  the  first  who  gave  any  acconnt  of  it;  it 
was  sabseqnentlj  viaited  and  described  by  Gell, 
Dodwell,  and  others;  and  in  1813  the  whole  temple 
ma  yerj  carefuUy  examined  by  a  body  of  artista 
and  scholars,  who  cleared  away  the  ruins  of  the 
cella,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  exact 
fomi  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  result*  of 
these  labours  are  given  by  Stackelberg,  Der  ApoUo- 
tmpd  m  Band  m  Arhadim,  Rom.  18S6.  The 
temple  was  a  peripteral  building  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  atone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  hard  yellowish- 
brown  limestone,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It 
focea  nearly  north  and  south,  was  originally  about 
135  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  and  had  15 
columns  on  either  side,  and  6  on  either  front.  There 
were  also  3  columns  in  the  pronaoa  and  3  in  the  pos- 
ticom ;  ao  that  the  total  number  in  the  peristyle  was 
42,  of  which  36  an  standing.  The  cella  was  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  interior  rows  of  colnmns  as  in  the 
Parthenon ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  cella  fire  fluted 
Ionic  aemi-colnnms  projected  from  the  walls,  which 
supported  the  timbers  of  the  hypaethran.  The  frieze 
of  the  cella,  repreeenting  contests  between  the  Cen- 
tann  and  the  Lapithae,  and  between  Amazons  and 
Greeks,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Leake, 
Mono,  ToL  L  p.  490,  seq.,  toL  ii.  pw  1 ,  seq. ;  Boss, 
Bdtat  tm  Pebpoimei,  p.  98,  seq.;  BobUye,  BJ- 
ehenka,  4c^  p- 165;  Curtins,  Pdopornietot,  vd.  L 
p.  318,  seq.) 

PHIGAMUS  (ttyaiiois  or  ^vyafiois),  a  small 
coast  river  in  Pontus,  Sowing  into  the  Euxine  1 60 
stadia  west  of  Polemonimn.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Pont 
Evx.  p.  16;  Anonym.  Peripl  P.  E.  p.  11.)  [L.  S.J 

FHILA,  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia,  which  Pliny  (iii.  5)  enumerates  be- 
tween the  Stoechades  (/><«  JBiint)  and  Lero  and 
Lerina  (_La  IJrmi).  Pliny's  words  are : "  Tree  Stoe- 
chades ...  Ab  his  Sturinm,  Phoenice,  Phila  :  Lero 
et  Lerina  adversnm  Antipolim.'*  There  seem  to  be 
no  means  of  determining  which  of  the  islets  between 
the  Isles  if  Bum  and  S<mt»  Marguerite  represent 
these  three  small  isUnda  of  Pliny.  [Lerisa;  Le- 
KOK.]  [G.  L.] 

PHILA  (*(Aa),  a  frontier  fortress  of  Macedonia 
towards  Magnesia,  and  distant  6  H.  P.  firom  He- 
lacleia,  which  stood  near  the  month  of  the  Penens, 
on  the  left  hank.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the 
passes  of  Olympns  from  Theesaly.  (Liv.  xlii.  67, 
zlir.  2,  3,  7,  8,  34.)  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
(j;  e.)  assvts  that  it  was  built  by  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonns  Gonatas,  and  fiither  of  Philip,  who  named 
it,  after  his  mother,  Phila.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PUILAD£LPHElA(*iAa8fA^ia:  JSth.  *iAa- 
SeK^it').  1.  An  important  city  in  the  east  of  Lydia, 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Mount  Tmolns,  and 
not  far  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Coga- 
mns,  at  a  distance  of  28  miles  from  Sardes.  (PUn. 
V.  80;  /(.  Ant  p.  336.)  The  town  was  founded  by 
Attains  Philadelphos  of  Pergamnm.  (Staph.  B. 
s.  e.)  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  628,  comp.  xii.  p.  579),  who 
places  it  on  the  borders  of  Catacecanmene,  remarks 
that  it  frequently  snffered  from  vblent  shocks  of 
earthquakes ;  the  walls  and  houses  were  constantly 
liable  to  be  demolished,  and  in  his  time  the  plan 
had  become  nearly  deserted.  During  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  again 
destroyed.  (Tae.  Aim.  ii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamities  Christianity  flourished  at  Phila- 
delpbeia  at  an  early  period,  as  is  attested  by  the  book 
of  Rpvelaticms  (tiL  7).    The  town,  which  is  men- 
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tioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  17)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  669),  gallantly  defended  itself  against  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasian,  until  at  length  it  was 
conquered  by  B^azid  in  A.  D.  1390.  (6.  Pachym. 
p.  290;  Uicb.  Due.  p.  70;  Chakood.  p.  33.)  It 
now  beats  the  name  A  ttaJuier,  but  is  a  mean  though 
considerable  town.  Many  parts  of  its  ancient  wdls 
are  still  standing,  and  its  ruined  churches  amount 
to  about  twenty-four.  (Chandler,  Travels,  p.  310, 
foil.;  Richter,  Wtjlfakrlat,  p.  513.  foil.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Cilids  Aspero,  on 
the  river  Calycadnns,  above  Afdirodiuas.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  §  .^;  Hierod.  p.  710,  who  mentions  it  among  tlio 
episcopal  sees  of  Isauria.)  Beaufort  (  Karamania, 
p.  223)  supposes  the  site  to  be  represented  by  the 
town  of  Mont  or  Mood,  which  Leake  regards  as  the 
sits  once  occupied  by  Claudiupolis  (^Asia  Minor, 
p.l7>  [L.S.] 

3.  A  town  of  Palestine  in  the  district  of  Peraea, 
east  of  Jordan,  near  the  river  Jabbok,  was  the 
Uter  name  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  sometimee  called 
Rabbah  only,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. (^DaU.  iii.  II  ;  Josh.  xiiL  25^  It  was 
besieged  by  Joab  and  taken  by  David.  (2  &>in. 
xi.  1,  xii.  26 — 31 ;  1  Ckron.  xx.  1.)  It  recovered 
its  independence  at  a  later  period,  and  we  find  the 
prophets  denouncing  its  destmction.  (Jer.  xlix.  3; 
Eat.  XXV.  5.)  Subsequently,  when  this  part  of 
Palestine  was  subject  toAegypt,  the  city  was  re- 
stored by  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Phikulelpheia.  (Steph.  B.  (.  v. ;  Euseb, 
Onom.  s.  V.  'VifLoB,  'Afiiiiir.')  Stephanus  says  that 
it  was  originally  called  Ammana,  afterwards  Astarte, 
and  lastly  Philsdelpheia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  its  new  name  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  i.  6.  §  3, 
i.  19.  §  5,  u.  18.  §  1),  and  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§  23),  PUny  (v.  18.  s.  16),  Hierocks  (p.  722),  snd 
upon  couis.  (Eckhd,  vd.  iii.  p.  351.)  The  old 
name,  however,  did  not  go  out  of  use,  for  Poly- 
bius  speaks  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  Rabbata- 
mans  ('Pa<Cin-<!/ia>'a,  v.  71);  and  the  ruins  are 
now  called  Ammaa,  a  name  which  they  also  bore  in 
the  time  of  Abulfeda.  ^Tab.  ^.  p.  91.)  Burck- 
hardt  has  given  a  description  of  these  mine,  with  a 
plan.  The  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  theatre.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
temples,  some  of  the  columns  being  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  A  river  flows  through  the  rains  of 
the  town.     (Bnrckhardt,  Sgria,  p.  357.) 

FHILAE  (*iAa/,  Stnb.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  pp.  803, 
818,  830;  Diod.  i.  22;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  74;  Senec 
Qunal.  Nat.  iv.  1 ;  PUn.  v.  9.  s.  10),  was,  as  the 
number  of  the  word  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
denotes,  the  appelUtion  of  two  small  islands  sitnated 
in  lat.  24°  N.,  just  above  the  cataract  of  Syene. 
Groekurd  (5<rai.  vol.  iii.  p.  399)  computes  the  dis- 
tancs  between  these  islands  snd  Syene  at  about 
6 1  miles.  Phihw  proper,  although  the  smaller,  is, 
from  its  niunerous  and  picturesque  ruins,  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  It  is  not  more  than  1250 
English  feet,  or  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
long,  and  about  400  feet  broad.  It  is  composed  of 
Syenite  stone  :  its  sides  are  steep  and  perhaps 
escarped  by  the  hand  of  man,  snd  on  their  summits 
was  built  a  lofty  wall  encompassing  the  island.  For 
Philae,  being  accounted  one  of  the  burying-places  of 
Osiris,  wss  held  in  high  reverence  both  by  the 
Aegyptians  to  the  N.  and  the  Aethiopians  to  the 
S. :  and  it  was  deemed  pro&ine  for  any  but  priests 
to  dwell  therein,  and  was  accordingly  sequestered 
and  denominsted  "the  nnapproachable "  (&8aT«s, 
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Plot  /(.  et  Onr.  p.  359;  Diod.  i.  22).  It  wis  re- 
ported too  that  oeilher  birds  fiew  over  it  nor  fish 
approached  its  thores.  (Senec.  Q^aat.  Nat.  it.  2.) 
These  indeed  were  the  traditions  of  a  remote  period ; 
since  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Aejcypt 
Pfailae  was  so  much  resorted  to,  partlj  by  pilgrims 
to  the  tomb  of  O^ris,  partly  by  peraons  on  secular 
nraads,  that  the  priest*  petitioned  Ptolemy  Physcon 
(b.  c.  1 70 —  1 1 7)  to  prohibit  public  functionaries  at 
least  from  coming  tliitber  and  liring  at  their  expense. 
The  obelisk  on  which  this  petition  was  engraved 
was  brought  mto  England  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  its 
hieroglyphics,  compared  with  those  of  the  Boeetta 
Itone,  threw  great  light  upon  the  Aegyptian  pho- 
netic alphabet  The  islands  of  Philae  were  not, 
however,  merely  sacerdotal  abodes ;  they  were  the 
centres  of  commerce  also  between  MeroS  and  Mem- 
phis. For  the  rapids  of  the  cataracts  were  at  meet 
asasons  impracticable,  and  the  commodities  ex- 
changed between  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia  were  raci- 
procally  landed  and  re-embarked  at  Syaoe  and 
Philae.  The  neighboaring  granite-({lurries  attracted 
hither  also  a  nnmerons  population  of  miners  and 
stonemasons;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  this  traffic, 
a  gallery  or  road  was  formed  in  the  rocks  along  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Nile,  portions  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. Philae  is  also  remarkable  for  the  singular 
efiects  of  light  and  shade  lesolting  from  its  position 
near  the  tropio  of  Cancer.  As  the  sun  approaches 
its  northern  limit  the  shadows  from  the  projecting 
eomicee  and  mouldings  of  the  temples  sink  lower 
and  lower  down  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls, 
until,  the  son  having  reached  its  highest  sltitude, 
the  vertical  walls  are  overspread  with  dark  shadows, 
fofming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fierce  light 
which  embathes  all  surrounding  objects.  (Bitter, 
ErdkwuU,  vol.  i.  p.  680,  seq.) 

The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  smaller  island  is 
Philak,  or  boundary.  As  their  southern  frontier,  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegypt  kept  there  a  strong  garrison, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  a  barrack  also  for 
Macedonian  and  Boman  soldiers. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  both  islands  is 
their  architectural  wealth.  Monuments  of  very 
various  eras,  extending  from  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
Caesars,  occupy  nearly  their  whole  area.  The  prin- 
cipal structures,  however,  lie  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
smaller  island.  The  moet  ancient,  at  present  dis- 
covered, are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Athor 
(Aphrodite),  built  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebos.  The 
other  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  the 
Ptolemaic  times,  more  especially  with  the  reigns  of 
Pbiladelphus,  Epiphanes,  and  Philometor  (b.  c.  283 
—145),  with  many  traces  of  Boman  work  as  recent 
as  Claudius  I.  (a.  d.  41 — 54).  The  chief  temple 
in  Philae,  dedv»ted  to  Ammon-Osiris,  was  ap- 
proached from  the  river  through  a  double  colonnade. 
In  front  of  the  propyla  were  two  colossal  lions  in 
granite,  behind  which  stood  a  pair  of  obelisks,  each 
44  feet  high.  The  propyla  were  pyramidal  in 
ibim  and  colossal  in  dimensions.  One  stood  between 
the  dromos  and  pronaos,  another  between  the  pro- 
Baoa  and  the  portico,  while  a  smaller  one  led  into 
the  sekos  or  adytum.  At  each  comer  of  the  ady- 
tum stood  a  monolithal  shrine,  the  cage  of  a  sacred 
hawk.  Of  these  shrines  one  is  now  in  the  Loavre, 
the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Bight  and 
left  of  the  entrance  into  the  principal  court  are  two 
small  temples  or  rather  chapels,  one  of  which,  dedi- 
cated to  Athor,  is  covered  with  sculptures  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  under  the  figure 
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of  the  god  Horns.  The  stoiy  of  Osiris  is  every- 
where represented  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,  and 
two  of  its  inner  diambera  are  particularly  rich  in 
symbolic  imageiy.  Upon  the  two  great  propyla  are 
Greek  inscriptions  intersected  and  partially  destieyed 
^T  Aegyptian  figures  cut  across  them.  The  in- 
scriptions belong  to  the  Macedonian  era,  and  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  sculptures,  which  were  pro- 
bably inserted  during  that  interval  of  renascence  for 
the  native  religion  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  Greek  dynasty  in  Aegypt  (b.  c.  30.)  The 
raooumeDts  in  both  islands  indeed  attest,  beyond  any 
others  in  the  Nile-valley,  the  survival  of  pure 
Aegyptian  art  centuries  after  the  last  of  the  Pha- 
raotn  had  ceased  to  reign.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  mutilate  the  scnlptnres  of  this  temple. 
The  work  of  demolition  is  attributable,  in  the  fint 
instinoe,  to  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  policy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  cof- 
ried  fimor  fur  themselves  with  the  Byzantine  ooort 
by  the  destruction  of  heathen  as  well  as  Christian 
images.  The  soil  of  Philae  was  carefully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  buildings, — being  levelled  where 
it  was  uneven,  and  supported  by  masonry  where  it 
was  crumbling  or  insecure.  For  example,  the  west- 
em  wall  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  the  correspond- 
ing wall  of  the  dromos,  are  supported  by  very  strong 
foundations,  built  bdow  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
resting  on  the  granite  which  in  thb  region  forms  the 
bed  of  the  Nile.  Here  and  there  steps  are  hewn  out 
from  the  wall  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  river. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  dromos  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  a  smaller  temple,  apparently  dedicated  to 
Isis;  at  least  the  few  columns  which  remain  of  it  are 
surmounted  with  the  head  of  that  goddess.  Its 
portico  consists  of  twelve  columns,  four  in  front  and 
three  deep.  Their  capitals  represent  various  furms 
and  combinations  of  the  palm-branch,  the  dAovm-letl, 
and  the  lotus-Sower.  These,  as  well  as  the  scnlp- 
tnres on  the  columns,  the  ceilings,  and  the  walls,  were 
painted  with  the  most  vivid  colours,  which,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  tlj*  climate,  have  lost  little  of  their 
original  brilliance. 

Phihie  was  a  scat  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  bith.  Suins  of  a 
Christian  church  are  still  visible,  and  more  than  one 
adytum  bears  traces  of  having  been  made  to  serve  at 
different  eras  the  purposes  of  a  chapel  of  Osiris  and 
of  Christ.  For  a  mors  particular  account  of  the 
architectural  remains  of  Philae  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  IMnon,  Gau,  Bosellini,  Bos- 
segger,  and  Hamilton  (^Aeggptiaca).  The  latter 
has  minutely  described  this  island — the  Loreito  of 
ancient  Aegypt.  The  Greek  inscriptions  found  there 
are  transcribed  and  elucidated  by  Leironne. 

A  little  W.  of  Philae  lies  a  larger  island,  anciently 
called  Snem  or  Senmut,  but  now  by  the  Arabs  Beghi. 
It  is  very  precipitous,  and  from  its  most  elevated 
peak  afibrds  a  fins  view  of  the  Mile,  from  its  smooth 
surface  S.  of  the  islands  to  its  plunge  over  the  shelves 
of  rock  that  form  the  First  Cataract  Phibe,  Btgii, 
and  another  lesser  island,  divide  the  river  into  four 
principal  streams,  and  N.  of  them  it  takes  a  rapid 
turn  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  N.,  where  the  cataract 
begins.  BegU,  like  Phihs,  was  a  holy  island  ;  its 
rodu  are  inscribed  vrith  the  names  and  titles  of 
Amunoph  III.,  Kameses  the  Gieat,  Psanuniticbns, 
Apries,  and  Amasis,  together  with  memorials  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Boman  rulers  of  Aegypt  Its 
principal  ruins  consist  of  the  propylon  and  t«o 
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Oolnmna  of  a  temple,  which  was  apparently  of  small 
dimensions,  but  of  elegant  proportions.  Near  them 
are  the  fragments  of  two  coloesal  granite  statues, 
and  also  an  excellent  piece  of  masonry  of  much  later 
date,  liaving  the  aspect  of  an  arch  beloniring  to  some 
Greek  church  or  Saracen  mosque.         [W.  B.  I).] 

FHILAEA  (tiXai'a),  a  fort  on  the  coast  of  Cili- 
cia,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiaamus  Maris 
Magni  (§§  167,  168).  [L.&] 

PHILAENI  and  PHILAENOBUH  ARAE 
(*iAa(vov  or  tiAaivuv  3»^i,  ScyL  p.  47 ;  Folyb.  ili. 
S9.  §  2,  z.  40.  §  7  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xrii.  p.  836  ; 
Ptol.  W.  3.  §  14,  iv.  4.  §  3  ;  Stadiam.  §  84  ; 
Fomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  6 ;  Plin.  t.  4),  the  E.  frontier 
of  Carthage  towards  Cyrene,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
toiy  B.  c.,  according  to  a  wild  story  which  may  be 
read  in  Sallust  {B.  J.  79  ;  comp.  VaL  Max.  v.  6. 
§  4),  these  monuments  commemorated  the  pa- 
triotic sacrifice  of  the  two  Philaeni,  Carthaginian 
euToys.  These  pillars,  which  no  longer  existed  in 
the  time  of  StAbo  (p.  171),  continued  to  give  a 
name  to  the  spot  from  which  they  had  disappeared. 
The  locality  is  assigned  to  JM>  Linouf,  a  headland 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Muktar,  the  modem  froiitier 
between  SSrt  and  Barka.  The  Fentinger  Table 
baa  a  station  of  this  name  25  M.  P.  from  Anabricis; 
and,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  latter,  tlie 
Antonine  Itinerary  has  a  station  Benadad-ari, 
probably  a  Punic  name  for  Philenian  Altars,  as  they 
were  named  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  (Beechey, 
JSapedition  to  Vm  Coast  o/A/riea,  p.  218  ;  Barth, 
Waadermgen,  pp.  344,  366,  371.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

FHILAIDAE.     [ArfiCA,  p.  332,  bj 

PHILANO'RIUM.     [Hkrhiomb,  p.  1058,  a.] 

PHILEAE  (Mela,  ii.  2.  §  5),  or  PHILIAS(roA. 
Peui. ;  Geog.  Rar.  It.  6,  v.  12 ;  ♦■A^oj,  Soymn.  v.  722 ; 
Steph.  B.  698,  who,  however,  has  also  the  forms 
4-iAea  and  ti»ia-  4iAfa,  Anon.  B.  Per.  P.  Eux., 
who  also  says  that  it  was  called  *puylu,  with  which 
name  it  is  likewise  found  in  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  25;  comp.  Zesim.  i.  34),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  bnilt  by  the  Byzantines,  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name.  It  still  exists  under  the  slightly 
altered  appellation  of  FiOea  or  Fi&ne.     [T.H.D.] 

PHILEROS.    [Myodohia.] 

PHILIA  («iAla  ixpa,  Ptol.  ui.  11.  §  4),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  310  stadia  SE.  of 
Salmydeasos  {Kara  Bunut  f),  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  [T.H.D.] 

FHILIPPI  (♦fAinroi :  Elh.  ♦iAAiinr«ir,  *iktTnrfi- 
awi),  a  city  of  Macedonia,  which  took  its  name  from 
Hsfounder,  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander.  Origin- 
ally, it  had  been  called  Crehides  {KfTivltit,  Smb. 
Tii.  p.  331 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  105,  107 ;  Steph.  B.  <.  e. 
4i\iwwoi),  or  the  "Place  of  Fonntains,"  from  the 
nnmeroos  streams  in  which  the  Angites  takes  its 
source.  Near  Crenides  were  the  principal  mines  of 
gold  in  a  bill  called  according  to  Appian  (2.  c.) 
SioSTSi  CoLUB  {\6^ot  Aioovaov),  probably  the 
same  mountain  as  that  where  the  Satrae  possessed 
an  oracle  of  Dionysus  interpreted  by  the  Bessi. 
(Herod.  Tii.  Ill,)  Crenides  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Tharians  in  early  times, 
although  it  was  under  their  dominion  in  the  105th 
Olympiad  (b.g  360).  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
got  possession  of  the  mines,  he  worked  them  with  so 
much  sTioccss,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a 
year,  although  previously  they  had  not  been  Tery 
pradnctire.  (Diodor.  xvi.  4 — 8.)  The  old  city 
was  enlarged  by  Hiilip,  after  the  captnie  of  Am- 
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phipolis,  PyJna,  and  Potidaea,  and  fortified  to  pro- 
tect his  frontier  against  the  Thracian  mountaineei-s. 
On  the  plain  of  Pbilippi,  between  Haemns  and 
Pangaeus,  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans 
of  Rome.  Appian  (2.  e.)  has  given  a  clear  descrip^ 
tion  of  Pbilippi,  and  the  position  on  which  Cassius 
and  Brutus  encamped.  The  town  was  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  bordered  to  the  K.  by  the  forCKts 
throQgh  which  theCassian  army  advanced, — to  the 
S.  by  a  marsh,  beyond  which  was  the  sea,  to  the 
E.  by  the  passes  of  the  Sapaei  and  Corpili,  and  to 
the  W.  by  the  great  pUins  of  Myrcinus,  Drabescus, 
and  the  Strymon,  which  were  350  stadia  in  length. 
Not  far  from  Pbilippi,  was  the  hill  of  Dionysus, 
containing  the  gold  mines  called  Asyla;  and  18 
stadia  from  the  town,  were  two  other  heights,  8 
stadia  asunder ;  on  the  one  to  the  N.  Brutus 
pitched  his  camp,  and  Cassias  on  that  to  the  S. 
Brutus  was  protected  on  his  right  by  rocky  hills, 
and  the  left  of  Casxins  by  a  marsh.  The  river 
Ganges  or  Gangites  flowed  along  the  front,  and  the 
sea  was  in  the  rear.  The  camps  of  the  two  leaders, 
although  separate,  were  enclosed  within  a  common 
entrenchment,  and  midway  between  them  was  the 
pass,  which  led  like  a  gate  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
The  galleys  were  at  Neapolis,  70  stadia  distant,  and 
the  commissariat  in  Thasos,  distant  100  stadia. 
Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  35)  adds,  that  Philippi  was 
near  Pangaeus  and  Symbolnm,  and  that  Symbolum, 
which  was  between  Philippi  and  Neapolis,  was  so 
called  because  it  connected  Pangaeus  with  another 
mountain  stretching  inland;  which  indentilies  it 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Prdvitta  to 
Kaeila,  separating  the  bay  of  Kavdia  from  the 
plain  of  Philippi.  The  Pjlae,  therefore,  could  be  no 
other  than  the  pass  over  that  mountain  behind 
Kavala.  H.  Antonius  took  op  his  position  on  the 
right,  opposite  to  that  of  Cassius,  at  a  distance  of  8 
stadia  from  ths  enemy.  Octavins  Caesar  was  opposed 
to  Brutus  on  ths  "left  hand  of  the  even  field." 
Here,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  42,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment^ Brutus  was  successful  against  Octavius, 
while  Antonius  had  the  advantage  over  Cassius. 
Brutus,  incompetent  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  fight  again ;  and  in  an 
engagement  which  took  place  on  the  same  ground, 
twenty  days  afterwards,  the  Republic  perished. 
Regatiling  the  battle  a  curious  mistake  was  re- 
peated by  the  Roman  writera  (ManiL  i.  908 ;  Ovid, 
Met  XT.  824 ;  Flor.  iv.  42 ;  Lncan,  i.  680,  vii. 
854,  ix.  271 ;  Juv.  viii.  242),  who  represented  it  as 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Pharsalia, — a  mistake 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  in  the 
lines  of  Virgil  (^Georg.  i.  490),  and  favoured  by  the 
fact  of  the  double  engagement  at  Philippi.  (Meri- 
vale,  Bi$t.  of  Soman  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pi  214.) 
Augustas  afterwards  presented  it  with  the  privileges 
of "  a  colonia,"  with  the  name"  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Philip.** 
(Orelli,  Inter.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  and  on 
coins  ;  Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  1120),  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  "  Jus  Italicum."  (Dion  Cass.  li. 
4.)  It  was  here,  in  his  second  missionary  jonmey, 
that  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  itinerant  traders  in  popular  superstitions 
(^Actt,  xvi.  12—40);  and  the  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  Apostle  on  his  departure  from  Greece.  {Actt, 
XX.  6.)  The  Gospel  obtained  a  home  in  Europe 
here,  for  the  first  time;  and  in  the  antnmn  of  A.  D. 
62,  its  great  teacher,  from  his  prison,  under  the  walls 
of  Nero's  palace,  sent  a  letter  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  Macedonian  converts.  Philippi  was 
•  Q  <J  4 
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PHILIPPI  FROM. 


on  the  Efnuttan  road,  33  M.  P.  fnnn  Amphipiilia, 
and  21  M.  P.  from  Acontisma.  (/(n.  Anton.  ; 
Itin.  HierotoL)  The  Theodosian  Table  preaeoU 
two  made  from  Fbilippi  to  Heracleia  Sintica.  One 
of  the  raada  paused  round  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Cercinitis,  measnrinf;  55  M.  P.,  the  other  took 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and  measnred  52  M.  P. 
When  Macedonia  was  divided  into  two  prorinces 
hj  Theodoeins  the  Yoanj^,  Philippi  became  the 
eocleaiaatical  head  of  Macedonia  Prima  (Keale, 
ffiiL  of  Eatt  Chm-eh,  vol  i.  p.  9JS),  and  ia  men- 
tioned in  the  Handbook  of  Hiendee. 

The  site,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of 
antiqaitf,  is  still  known  to  the  Greeks  bj  its  ancient 
same;  bjrthe  Turks  the  place  is  called  Felibedjii. 
yor  coins  of  Philippi,  see  Eckhel,ToLU.  p.  75.  (Leake, 
NorAem  Greece,  toL  iil  ff,  215—223.)  [E.BJ.] 


oonr  or  fhiliffi. 

PHILIPPI  PBOM.  (*Alrwm6Ki>a,Stadiaim. 
§  85),  a  headUnd  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtia, 
identical  with  the  Hiffi  Pbou.  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  3. 
§  14),  and  with  the  remarkable  projection  of  high 
cliff  into  the  sea,  on  which  an  traces  of  a  strong 
fbrtnas,  at  Sis  BergaaSd.  Beechey  (fapadttion  to 
tie  tf.  Coait  qfAfriea.  p.  188)  identifies  this  cliff, 
which  he  calls  BengervM,  with  Enphrantas  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  is  shown  hj  Barth  (  WancUr- 
vngen,  p.  367),  who  refers  the  station  Ad  Turbsx 
(_PeHt.  Tab.)  to  this  headland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILIPPaPOLIS.  l.(*iAflnr«(iroAi»,Ptol.  iii. 
11.  §  12 ;  Poljrb.  v.  100;  Steph.  B.  ». ».),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  founded  bj  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  site 
of  a  piCTiooslj  exiaUng  town,  called  Eumolpias  or 
Poneropolis.  (Amm.  Marc  zzri.  1 0.  §  4 ;  Plin.  It.  1 1 . 
a.  18.)  From  its  situation  on  a  hlU  with  three 
peaks  or  summits,  it  was  also  called  Trimontium. 
(Plin.  Lc;  Ptol.  <.e.)  It  lajr  on  the  S£.  side  of 
the  Hebroa.  The  Thracians,  howerer,  r^^ned 
poMcsawn  of  it  (Polyb.  L  c;  Liv.  xsziz.  S3),  and 
it  nmained  in  their  hands  till  they  were  sabdoed  by 
the  Bomans.  Its  size  may  be  inferred  from  the  fart 
of  the  Goths  having  slaughtered  100,000  persons  in 
it  (Amm.  Marc  szxi.  5.  §  17),  though  doubtless 
many  persona  from  the  environs  had  taken  refuge 
there.  The  assumption  that  it  likewise  bon  the  name 
of  Hadiianopolis,  rests  only  on  an  interpolatiun  in 
Ptolemy.  It  is  still  called  Phil^apopoU,  and  con- 
tinnes  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Thrace.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  38;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  136; 
HierocL  p.  635.)  [T.H.D.] 

2.  A  city  of  Arabia,  near  Bostra,  foimded  by  the 
Boman  emperor  Fhilippna,  who  reigned  A.  o.  244 — 
249 ,  and  who  was  a  native  of  Bostra.  ( Aurel.  Vict 
de  CaeM.  28  ;  Cedrenus,  p.  257,  ed.  Paris.,  vol.  i.  p. 
451,ed.  Bonn;  Zonar.xii.  19.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Philippopolia  was  only  a  later  name  of  Bostra, 
and  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras  are  ambiguous ;  but  they  are  mentioned 
as  two  difiisrent  places  in  the  Councils.  (Labbei, 
ConciL  voL  viiL  pp.  644,  675 ;  Wesseling,  ad  HierocL 
p.  722.) 

PHIUSTITII.    [PALABsmri..] 

PHILOBOEOTDS    (*<A<«oun'(!>),    «   fertile 


PHINOPOLIS. 

woody  hill  in  tlie  plain  of  Elateia  in  Phocis,  at  fha 
foot  of  which  then  was  water.  (Flut  SulL  16.) 
This  description,  according  to  Leake,  agrees  with 
the  remarkable  insulated  ccoical  height  between 
BiuOcad  and  the  Cephissoa.  {Northern  Greece, 
vd.  ii.  p.  194.) 

PHILOCALEIA  (tiXaicdAna),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Fontns  Cappadociua,  90  stadia  to  the  east 
of  Argyria,  and  100  to  the  west  of  Curalla.  (Ar- 
nan,  PeripL  Pont.  Em.  p.  17;  Anonym.  Perq>L 
P.  £.  p.  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  Ciamer  (Aeia  Uinor, 
i.  p.  283)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modern 
Helthou,  about  half-way  between  Keresotm  and 
Tr^izond,  while  Hamilton  (Retearcket,  i.  p.  254) 
seeks  its  site  near  the  prnmontory  of  Kara  Boaroun, 
where  a  large  river  Mb  into  the  sea,  which  ia  mon 
in  accordance  with  Pliny's  words,  [L.  S.] 

PHILOME'LIUM,  PHILOMET-UM  (♦■Xo^ 
Aier:  Eth.  ^iXotaiX*is,  Philomeliensis),  a  town  in 
the  ■outh-eastem  part  of  Phiygia,  which  perhaps 
derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  nightingales 
found  in  the  district.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain  not 
far  from  the  bordera  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  great  road 
from  Synnada  to  Iconium.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  zv. 
4;  Strsb.  ziv.  p.  663,  comp.  with  zii.  f.  577;  PtoL 
T.  2.  §  25;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.)  Phiknieliam  behmged 
to  the  conventns  of  Synnada  (Plin,  t.  ii"),  and  is 
mentioned  in  later  times  as  belonging  to  Pisidia 
(Hierocl.  p.  672 ;  Ptol.  {.  c),  the  Pisidians  in  tbor 
pronunciation  changing  its  name  into  Philonnde  or 
Phllomene.  (Procop.  Biit  Arc  18.)  The  town 
is  often  alluded  to  by  the  Byzantine  historiana  in 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultans 
of  Iconiam.  (Anna  Coam.  p.  473;  Procop.  L  e.; 
Nicet.  .ilfan.  p.  264.)  CoI.Leake(i4na^nior,p.S9) 
believes  that  the  place  was  situated  near  the  modem 
Ilgun;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  to  look 
for  its  site  at  Alcthehr,  where  ruins  and  inscriptions 
attest  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.  (Hamilton, 
JUsearcAeM,  i.  p.  472.  iL  p.  184;  Arondell,  Oie- 
coveries,  i.  p.  282,  folL)  [L.  S.] 

PHILCTEBA.  l.(*A»T/po,  Strab.xvi.p.769; 
Steph.  B.  t.  ».;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33  ;  *i\trripas  Ki- 
ld)y,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14;  tiAorcfih,  Apollod.  ap.  Stepk, 
B.  I.  v.;  EA.  *LfMTtplTi)s),  a  town  in  Upper  Aegypt 
in  the  conntry  of  the  Troglodytae,  on  the  Aratoan 
Gulf,  near  Myos-Hormus.  It  was  named  after  a  sister 
of  Ptolemy  Phihidelphus,  and  was  founded  by  Sa- 
tyma,  who  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  to  explore  the 
country  of  the  Troglodytae.  (Strab.  i.  e.;  see  Mei- 
neke,  ad  St^h.  B.  I  c.) 

2.  {Eth.  tiXtrripun),  a  dtf  in  Coele-Syiia  en 
the  hke  of  Tiberias.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ;  Polyb.  t. 
70.)  Stephanns  says  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Ethnic  *i\trr4pu)S  some  called  the  city  *i\tmp(a} 
and  in  Polybins  it  is  written  ^iXorcpio. 

PHILOTE'RIA.     [PmurraRA,  No.  2.] 

PHILYRE'IS  (*>\vpi)ti),  an  iakod  off  the  coast 
of  Pontns,  in  the  Enxine.  It  mnst  have  been  situ- 
ated near  Cape  Zephyrinm,  opposite  the  district  in- 
habited by  the  Fhilyree,  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  derived  its  name.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  1231 ; 
corap.  Amm.  Marc.  xiiL  8;  Dionys.  Per.  766; 
Stefh.  B.  t.  V.  tiXvfts.')  Hamilton  {Seeearchet,  i. 
p.  261)  identifies  it  with  the  small  rocky  island  3 
miles  west  of  Cape  Zefreh,  and  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Keraeonde  Ada.  [L.  S.1 

PHINNI  (•(wot).     [i-KKKi.] 

PHINO'POLIS  {*tyiro\is,  Ptol.  iil  11.  §  4; 
Strab.  TiL  p.  319),  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  Bospoms  with  tha 
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Enxine,  and  closa  to  the  town  of  Philene.  It  his 
been  viirionaly  identified  with  Inbnakale,  Mauro- 
molo,  and  Derba.  (Mela,  ii.  2;  Flin.  ir.  II.  s.  18, 
T.  32.  B.4S.)  [T.H.D.] 

PHI'NTIAS  (tivrioi:  Elh.  PbinUensis:  AU- 
eote),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  month  of  the  river  Himera,  abont  midway  be- 
tween Agrigentnm  and  Gela.  It  was  not  an  ancient 
city,  bnt  was  founded  abont  280  B.  c.  by  Phintias, 
tyrant  of  Agri;;«ntam,  who  bestowed  on  it  his  own 
name,  and  Uid  it  out  on  a  great  siaje,  with  its 
walls,  temples,  and  agora.  He  then  peopled  it  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gels,  which  he  utterly  destroyed, 
compelling  the  whole  populadon  to  migrate  to  his 
newly  founded  city.  (Diod.  zxiL  2,  p.  495.)  Phin- 
tias, however,  nerer  roee  to  a  degree  of  importance 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Gela :  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Pnnio  War  (b.  c.  249)  as  sSbrd- 
ing  shelter  to  a  Soman  fleet,  which  was,  however, 
attacked  in  the  roadstead  by  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  many  of  the  ships  sank.  (Diod.  xxiv. 
I,  p.  508.)  Cicero  also  alludes  to  it  as  a  seaport, 
eanying  so  a  considerable  export  trade  in  com. 
(Cic  Vtrr.  iii.  83.)  Bnt  in  Strabo's  time  it  seems 
to  have  &llen  into  the  same  state  of  decay  with  the 
other  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  ss  he  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  few  exceptions.  (Strab.  vi. 
f.  S72.)  Pliny,  indeed,  notices  the  Phintienses  (or 
Phthinthienses  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  MSS.) 
among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily;  and  its  name 
is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (who  writes  itMivfiCa); 
bnt  it  is  strange  that  both  thess  writers  reckon  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  Kcily,  though  its  mari- 
time position  is  clearly  attested  both  by  Diodoms 
and  Cicera  The  Antonine  Itineraiy  also  gives  a 
place  called  "  Flintis,"  donbtlees  a  cormption  of 
Phintias,  which  it  places  on  the  road  from  Agn- 
gentom  along  the  coast  towards  Syracuse,  at  the 
distance  of  23  miles  from  the  former  city.  (f<m. 
Ant.  p.  9.5.)  This  distance  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  that  from  Girgenti  to  AKcala,  thongh  some- 
what below  the  tmth;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  latter  dty,  which  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
though  its  harbour  is  a  mere  roadstead,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Phintias.  There  is  indeed  no 
doabt,  from  existing  remains  on  the  hOl  immediately 
above  AUcata,  that  the  site  vraa  occupied  in  ancient 
times;  and,  though  these  have  been  regarded  by 
loctU  antiquarians  as  the  rums  of  Gela,  there  is  little 
donbt  of  tlM  correctness  of  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Clnverins,  that  that  city  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Temmova,  and  the  vestiges  which  remiun  at 
Alicata  are  those  of  Phintias.  (Cluver.  SicU.  pp. 
200,  214.  See  also  the  article  Gela.)  The  re- 
mains themselves  ars  of  little  interest.      [K  H.  B.] 

PHINTON  or  PHINTONIS  INSULA  (♦fi'- 
rwres  tngvot,  PtoL),  a  small  island  in  the  strait 
between  Sardinia  ud  Corsica,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  the  /jo2a  deUa  MaddaJetta,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  group  so  sitnated.  (Plin.  iii.  6. 
>.  13:  Ftol.  in.  8.  §  8.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

PHLA  (*Xa),  an  island  in  the  lake  Tritunis  in 
the  interior  of  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  178),  which  Ste- 
pbinns  B.,  copying  from  Uerodotns,  calls  an  island 
in  Aegypt,  ecmfonnding  it  with  the  island  of  Philae 
in  the  Nile. 

PHLEGKA.     [PAiunre.] 

FHLEGRAEI CAMPL  [CAi<PA»iA,p.491,a.] 

PHLIUS  {*\u)vs:  Etk.  tKiiatos,  the  territory 
*\mirla),  an  independent  city  in  the  north-eaatem 
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part  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  tenitoiy  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Sicyouia,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  £.  by  Cleonae,  and  on  the  S.  by  Argolis.  This 
territoiy  is  a  small  valley  about  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lea,  sturoonded  by  monntains,  from  which 
streams  flow  down  on  every  side,  joining  the  river 
Asopos  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The  mountain 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain,  from  which  the 
principal  source  of  the  Asopna  springs,  was  called 
Canieates  (Kopitcinis)  in  antiquity,  now  Pohjfmgo. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  The  Urritory  of  Phlius  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine.  (Athen.  L 
p.  37,  d.)  According  to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Araethyrea  ('Afxu- 
Bvfia)  on  Mt.  Celoese,  which  dty  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  {It  ii.  571);  bat  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently deserted  it  end  built  Phlius  at  the  distance 
of  30  stadia.  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §§  4,  5),  however, 
does  not  speak  of  any  migration,  but  says  that  the 
ancient  capital  was  named  Arantia  ('Aporrla),  from 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  that  it  was  after- 
wards called  Araethyrea  from  a  daughter  of  Aras, 
and  that  it  finally  received  the  name  Of  Phlins,  from 
Phlias,  a  son  of  Ceisus  and  grandson  of  Temenus. 
The  name  of  Arantia  waa  retained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  in  ths  hill  Arantinus,  on  which  the  dty 
stood.  Hence  the  statement  of  grammarians  that 
both  Anntia  and  Araethyrea  were  andent  names  of 
Phlins.  (Steph.  B.  i.  m.  tXioSt,  'Afxun-la;  Schol. 
ad  ApoU.  Jihod.  i.  IIS.)  According  to  Stephanos 
B.  (s.  V.  4Auivs)  Phlins  derived  its  name  from  Dio- 
nysus and  Chthonophyle.  Phlins  was  subsequently 
conqnered  by  Dorians  under  Bhegnidss,  who 
came  from  Sicyon..  Some  of  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Samcs,  others  to  Clazomenae;  among  the 
settlers  at  Samoa  was  Hippasus,  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras derived  his  descent  (Fans.  ii.  13.  §  I,  seq.) 
Like  most  of  the  other  Doric  statas,  Phlius  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  though  it  was  for  a  time 
subject  to  a  tyrant  Leon,  a  contemporary  of  Pytha- 
goras. (Diog.  Lae'rt.  L  IS,  viii.  8;  Cic.  Tutc  v.  3.) 
Phlins  sent  200  soldiers  to  Thermopyke  (Herod, 
vii.  202),  and  1000  to  Plataea  (ix.  28).  Daring 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  remained 
futhfhl  to  Sparta  and  hostile  to  Argos.  (Thuc.  v. 
57,  seq.,  vi.  105.)  Bnt  befon  &  c.  393  a  change 
aeems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  government,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  some  of  the  dtizens  in  exile  who 
professed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  Phliasians,  however,  still  oontinned  faithful  to 
Sparta,  and  received  a  severe  defeat  from  Iphicrates  in 
the  year  already  mentioned.  Somuch  were  they  weak- 
ened by  this  blow  that  they  were  obliged  to  admit  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  within  their  walls,  which 
they  had  been  unwilling  to  do  before,  lest  their  allies 
shoold  restore  the  exiles.  Bat  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  betray  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and 
quitted  the  city  without  making  any  change  in  the 
government.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  4.  §  1 5,  seq.)  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  383)  ths  exiles  induced  tlie 
Spartan  government  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  with 
the  fate  of  Mantineis  before  their  eyes,  the  Pliliasians 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Spartans,  and  received  the  exiles.  (Xen. 
HeU.  V.  2.  §  8,  seq.)  But  disputes  arising  between 
the  returned  exiles  and  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  government,  the  former  again  appealed  to 
Sparta,  and  Agesilana  was  sent  with  an  army  in 
B.C.380  to  reduce  the  city.  At  this  period  Phlius 
contained  5000  dtizens.  Agesilaus  laid  siege  to  the 
dt7,  which  held  oat  for  a  year  and  eight  msnths. 
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It  was  <t  length  obliged  to  rarrender  thron;;h  failure 
of  prtiTiaions  in  b.  c  379 ;  and  Agesilaus  appointed 
a  coQDcil  of  100  members  (half  from  the  exiles  and 
balf  from  the  besieged),  with  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  the  citizens,  and  authorised  to  frame  a 
new  constitation.  (Xen.  BelL  v.  3.  §  10,  aeq.; 
Plat  Aget.  24;  Diod.  zr.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  Fhliasians  remained  faithful  to  Sparta  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Theban  War,  though  thej  had 
to  suffer  much  from  the  devastation  of  thar  terri- 
tory by  their  hostile  neighboura.  The  Argives 
occupied  and  fbrtiSed  Triearannm  above  Phlius,  and 
the  Sicjonians  Thjamia  on  the  Sicjonian  frontier. 
(Xen.  Sell.  vii.  2.  §  1.)  In  B.  c  368  the  city  was 
nearly  taken  by  the  exiles,  who  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  democratical  party,  and  had  been  driven  into 
€zile  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Agesilaus. 
In  this  year  a  body  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  who 
were  marching  through  Nemeatojoin  Epaminondas  at 
the  Isthmus,  were  persuaded  by  the  Phliasian  exiles 
to  assist  them  in  capturing  the  city.  During  the 
night  the  exiles  stole  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis; 
and  in  the  morning  when  the  scouts  stationed  by  the 
citizens  on  the  hill  Tiicaranum  announced  that  the 
enemy  were  in  sight,  the  exiles  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scale  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  obtained 
possession.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  way  into  the  town,  and  wore 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the  citadel  also.  The 
Arcadians  and  Argives  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
pulsed from  the  walls.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  2.  §§  5—9.) 
In  the  following  year  Phlius  was  exposed  to  a  still 
more  formidable  attack  from  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sicyon,  assisted  by  Enphron,  tyrant  of  that  city. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  descended  from  Tri- 
earannm to  the  Heraeum  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  in  order  to  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain. 
At  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  Sicyonians  and 
Pellenians  were  pasted  NE.  of  the  Acropolis  before 
the  Corinthian  gate,  to  binder  the  Phliasiaos  from 
attacking  them  in  their  rear.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  was  repulsed;  and  being  unable  to 
join  the  detachment  of  Sicjonians  and  Pallenians  in 
consequence  of  a  ravine  (^ipapiyl'),  the  Phlinsians 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  loss.  (Xen.  Bell. 
Tii.  2.  §  U,  seq.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius,  like  many 
of  the  other  Peloponnesian  cities,  became  subject  to 
grants;  but  npon  the  organisation  of  the  Achaean 
League  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  who  was  then  tyrant 
of  Phlius,  voluntarily  resigned  his  power,  and  the 
city  joined  the  league.     (Polyb.  ii.  44.) 

Phlius  ia  celebrated  in  the  history  of  literatnro  as 
the  birthplace  of  Pratinas,  the  inventor  of  the  Sa- 
tyrio  drama,  and  who  contended  with  Aeschylus  for 
the  prize  at  Athens.  In  the  agora  of  Phlius  was 
the  tomb  of  Aristuu,  the  son  of  Pratinas.  (Pans. 
iL  13.  §  6.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  Acropolis  of  Phlius 
was  a  temple  of  Hebe  or  Ganymeda,  in  a  cypress 
grove,  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum.  (Comp. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Demeter  on  the  Acropolis.  On  descending  from  the 
citadel  there  stood  on  the  right  a  temple  of  As- 
clepius,  and  below  it  the  theatre  and  another  temple 
of  Demeter.  In  the  agora  there  were  also  other 
public  buildings,  (Pans.  ii.  13.  §  3,  seq.)  The 
principal  place  at  present  in  the  Phliasia  is  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  George,  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Tricaranumi  a  mountain  with  three  summits,  which 
bounds  the  plain  to  the  NE.     The  ruins  of  Phlius 
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•re  sitnated  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  vest, 
nn  one  of  the  spnrs  of  Triearannm,  above  the  rijrht 
baidc  of  the  Aaopus.  They  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  present  little  more  than  foundations.  On 
the  south-western  slope  of  the  height  stands  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hill  (Ucanyia  'faxtA- 
Turaa),  from  which  the  whole  spot  is  now  called 
V  T^r  'Paxu^KTirav.  It  probably  occnpies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Asclepius.  Boss  found  here  the 
remains  of  several  Doric  pillars.  Five  stadia  from 
the  town  on  the  Asopus  are  some  ruins,  which  Bnea 
considers  to  be  those  of  Celeae  (KcAcof),  where  De- 
meter was  worehipped.  (Pans.  ii.  14.  §  t.)  Leake 
supposed  Phlius  to  be  represented  by  some  ruins  oo 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  now  called  Poly- 
fengo;  but  these  are  more  correctly  assigned  by  Ro&s 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Araethyrea;  and  their  distance 
from  those  already  described  corresponds  to  the  30 
stadia  which,  according  to  Stnbo,  was  the  distance 
from  Araethyrea  to  Phlius. 

On  Ht.  Triearannm  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
Hellenic  fortress  called  Pafedkufron,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  fortress  erected  by  the  Argives  on  this 
mountain.  (Xen.  BeO.  vii.  2.  §§  I,  S,  11,  l.t; 
Dem.  JUegaL  p.  206 :  Harpocrat.  a.  v.  Tpixipairop; 
Steph.  B.  (.  V.  Tpurttpwo.)  Thyamia,  which  the 
Sicyonians  fortified,  ss  already  narrated  (Xen.  fteU. 
vii.  2.  §  I),  ia  placed  by  Does  on  the  lofty  hill  of 
SpirU,  the  northern  prolongation  of  Tricaianum, 
between  the  villages  Stwuhga  and  Skraptbti;  on 
the  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  large  round  tower, 
probably  built  by  the  Franks  or  Byzantines.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Phliasia  is  the  Dioscoriun 
(AioiTKO^piOK),  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Polybius 
(iv.  67,  68,  73),  and  which  lay  on  the  road  from 
Corinth  over  the  mnuntun  Apelauron  into  the  Stym- 
phalia.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  339,  seq.;  R<<ss, 
Reiten  im  Pelapomut,  p.  25,  seq. ;  Curtius,  Beio- 
ponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  seq  ) 
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PHLYA.    [ArncA,  p.  332,  b.] 
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PHLTGONIUM. 

PHLYGOTJIUM  (*\vy6r,ov),  a  city  of  Pbocis, 
or  ankiiown  site,  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Pbocian 
War.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2;  Sleph.  B.  s.  v.)  Pliny 
calls  It  Phlygone,  and  erroneotuly  represents  it  as  a 
city  of  Boeotia  (iv.  7.  s.  12). 

PHOCAEA  (tiiKcua:  Elh.  *»Kmtit  or  fa- 
Katis'),  the  moat  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  sitaated  on  a  peninsnla,  between 
the  Sinus  Cymaeus  and  the  Sinus  Hermaeus,  and 
at  a  distance  of  200  stadia  from  Smyrna.  (Strab. 
xiT.  p.632;  Plln.  T.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17.)  It 
was  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  emigrants  from 
Pfaocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chie&, 
Fhilogenes  and  Damon.  (Strab.  Laf.  633 ;  Pans. 
viL  3.  §  5.)  The  first  settlera  did  not  conqner  the 
territory,  but  reoeired  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Cnmaeans. 
The  town,  howerer,  did  not  become  a  member  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy  until  it  placed  princes  of  the 
line  of  Codms  at  the  bead  of  the  goremment.  It  bad 
two  excellent  barboun,  Nanstathmus  and  Lampter, 
and  before  the  entrance  into  them  was  situated  the 
little  island  of  Baocheion,  which  was  adorned  with 
temples  and  splendid  buildings  (Liv.  xsxviii.  32) ; 
and  owing  to  this  favourable  position,  and  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  town  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  among  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  Herodotus  (i.  163,  &c.)  states  that 
the  Phocaeana  were  the  first  Greeks  who  undertook 
distant  royages,  and  made  themselra  acquainted 
with  the  coasta  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Tyrriienian 
and  Iberian  seas;  and  that  tbey  were  the  first  to 
Tisit  Tartessns.  Argantbonios,  king  of  the  Tartes- 
tians,  became  to  attached  to  tbem  as  to  try  to  pre- 
vail npon  tbem  to  quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  own 
dominims;  but  un  their  declining  this,  be  gave  them 
a  large  sam  of  money  to  fortify  their  own  city 
against  the  Persians.  The  Phocaeans  accordingly 
snrronnded  their  city  by  a  wall  of  several  stadia  in 
cirenmference,  and  of  a  very  solid  construction.  In 
the  war  of  Cyrus,  Phocsea  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
that  was  liesieged  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  under  the 
command  of  Uarpagus.  When  called  npon  to  sur- 
render, the  Phocaeans,  conscious  of  being  unable  to 
resist  the  enemy  much  longer,  asked  and  obtained  a 
truce  of  one  day,  pretending  that  they  would  con- 
sider his  proposal.  But  in  the  interval  they  em- 
barked with  their  wives  and  children  and  their  moat 
valuable  efiects,  and  sailed  to  Chios.  There  they 
endeavoured  by  purchase  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
group  of  islands  called  Oenussae,  and  belonging  to 
the  Chians;  but  their  request  being  refused,  they 
resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica,  where  twenty  years  befor« 
these  occurrences  they  had  planted  the  colony  of 
Ablia.  Before  settmg  out  tbey  landed  at  Pho- 
caea  and  pat  the  Persian  garrison  to  the  sword. 
They  then  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
abandon  their  native  country;  nevertheless,  however, 
one  half  of  their  number,  unable  to  overcome  their 
feelings,  remained  behind.  The  rest  proceeded  to 
Corsica,  where  tbey  were  kindly  received  by  their 
colonists.  Soon  they  became  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  by  their  piracy  and  depre- 
dations, BO  that  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
tmited  to  destroy  their  power.  The  Phocaeans  suc- 
ceeded indeed  in  defeating  their  enemies,  bnt  their 
loss  was  so  great  that  they  despsired  of  being  able 
to  continue  the  contest,  and  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  Not  long  after  their  arrival  there, 
they  were  induced  to  settle  at  Elaea  or  Vella,  in 
Lncaoia,  which,  io  the  course  of  time,  became  a 
ftnuishiiig  town     Among  the  numerous  colonies  of 
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the  Phocaeans  the  most  important  was  ItAasiUA  or 
ManeiUa,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  most 
western  Maxnaca,  in  Hispania  Baetica.  After  the 
emigration  of  half  the  population,  Phocaea  continued 
to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion ;  but  was  greatly 
reduced  in  its  commerce  and  prmperity,  at  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  it  fhmished  only  three  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  the  revolted  lonians  at  the  bsttle  of 
Lade;  bat  their  commander  was  nevertheless  the 
ablest  man  among  the  lonians.  (Herod,  vi.  1 1— 
17.)  After  these  events  Phocaea  is  little  mentioned 
(Thucyd.  i.  13,  viii.  31  ;  Horn.  Hymn.  i.  35;  Scy- 
lax,  p.  37);  bnt  some  oentnriea  later,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Antiochns,  when  Phocaea  was 
besieged  by  a  Roman  fleet,  Livy  (xxxvii.  31)  d»- 
scrib^  the  pltce  as  follows:  — "  The  town  ia  situ- 
ated in  the  inmoet  recess  of  a  bay;  its  shape  is  ob- 
long, and  its  walls  enclose  a  space  of  2iS00  paces; 
tbey  afterwards  units  so  as  to  form  a  narrower 
wedge;  this  they  themselves  call  Lampter,  and  it  is 
about  1200  paces  in  breadth.  A  tongue  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea  a  distance  of  1000  paces, 
divides  the  bay  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
forms  on  each  side  of  tbfl  narrow  isthmus  a  very  safe 
port.  The  one  towards  the  south  was  called  Nan- 
stathmus, {iom  its  being  able  to  contain  a  great 
number  o{  ships,  ths  other  was  situated  close  to  the 
Lampter."  On  that  occasion  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  given 
up  to  plunder  by  the  praetor  Aemilins,  thongh  the 
inhabitants  bad  voluntarily  opened  their  gates.  The 
town  with  its  territory,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
inhabitants  by  Aemilins.  (Liv.  i  e.  32;  Polyb. 
xiii.  27,  comp.  v.  77,  xxL  4;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39.) 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Phocaeans  ofiended  the 
Romans  by  luppinting  the  cause  of  Aristonicss,  tlie 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamum ;  and  they  would 
have  been  severely  punished  had  not  the  inhabitants 
of  HastUia  interceded  in  their  behalf.  (Jnttin, 
xxxvii,  I,  xliii.  3;  Strab.  p.  646.)  The  existenc* 
of  Phocaea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  imperial 
period  from  coins,  which  extend  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Philips,  and  even  through  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (Hierod.  p.  661.)  From  Michael 
Dncas  (^nn.  p.  89)  we  learn  that  a  new  town  was 
built  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  by  some  Genoese, 
m  A.D.  1421.  This  Utter,  ritnated  on  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  by  Livy,  not  fiu:  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  is  the  place  now  called  Foggia 
Nova:  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Palaeo  Foggia. 
(Chandler,  Traeels,  p.  96 ;  Arundell,  Seven  CAuroUs, 
p.  294;  Hamilton,  Reuarchea,  ii.  p.  4;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Ntan.  ii.  p.  63,  &c.;  Rasche,  Lex.  Set  Num. 
iii.  2,  p.  1225,  &c;  Sestini,  p.  83;  Thisquen,  PKo. 
oaica,  Bonn,  1842,  Sya) 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Mycale,  in  Caria,  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanns  B.  (s.  r.>  [L.  &] 


ooix  or  rnocAEA. 

FHOCEAE.     [Lkomtihi,  p.  159,  b.] 

PHCCICUM.     [Phocis.] 

FHOCIS  (fi  tuKls:  Etk.*aKfii,  Phocensis),  a 
small  country  in  central  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Doris,  on  the  N£.  and  E.  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii 
and  Opuntii,  on  the  S£.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  th» 
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Ozolian  Loeriam,  and  on  the  S.  b3r  tli6  CorinthUn 
galf.  The  Phoduu  at  one  period  of  their  history 
|naaessed  a  aea-poct,  Daphniu,  on  the  Eaboean  eea, 
mtemniiig  between  the  Locii  Epicaanidu  and 
Opaotii  (Stnb.  z.  pp.  424,  4aS0  Phocis  is  a 
moontaliiona  oonntiy.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  oe- 
enpied  bj  the  lofty  and  mg|^  ran)^  of  Pamanua, 
the  lower  portion  of  which,  named  Cirphla,  descend! 
to  the  Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrba  and  Anticyra : 
below  Cirphia  was  the  fertile  valley  of  Criasa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  On  the  NE.  and  E. 
wen  the  Loerian  moontains,  lofty  and  difficdt  of 
■ooees  on  the  side  of  the  Epicnemidii,  hot  less  pre- 
eipitoiu  on  the  side  of  the  OpuntiL  [Lockis.] 
Between  Honnt  Panuusos  and  the  Locnan  moun- 
tains flowed  the  rinr  Cephissus,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia.  [Bokotia,  p^  410, 
seq.]  In  the  valley  of  the  Cephissns  are  some  narrow 
bat  figrtile  plains.  The  only  otlier  rirera  in  Phocis, 
besides  the  Cephissns  and  its  tribntaries,  are  the 
Fleistos,  flowing  by  Delphi  [Deuhi],  and  the  He- 
racleius,  flowing  into  the  Corinthian  golf  near  Bu^ 
[Bdus.] 

Phocis  is  said  to  hare  been  originally  inhabited 
by  several  of  those  tribes  who  formed  the  population 
of  Greece  before  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  we  find  mention  of 
Leleges  (Dicaearch.  p.  5),  Thracians  (Stjab.  ix. 
p.  401 ;  Thac  ii.  39;  comp.  Pans.  i.  41.  §  8),  and 
Hyantes.  (Strab.  l  e.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  conquered  by  the  Fhlegyae  from  Orchomenua. 
(Paoa.  viii.  4.  §4,  x.  4.  §  I.)  The  country  around 
Tithorea  and  Delphi  is  said  to  have  been  first  called 
Phocis  from  Phocns,  a  son  of  Omytion,  and  grandson 
of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  oountiy  fiom 
Phocns,  asoo  of  Aeaeus,  who  arrived  there  not  long 
afterwards.  (Pans.  ii.  39.  §  3,  x.  1.  §  1.)  This 
statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Phociana 
were  believed  to  be  a  mixed  Aeolic  and  Achaean 
race,  as  Sisyphus  was  one  of  the  AeoUo  heroes,  and 
Aeacos  one  of  the  Achaean.  In  the  Trojan  War 
the  inhabitants  appear  under  the  name  of  Phocians, 
and  were  led  against  Troy  by  Schedios  and  Epis- 
tnphus,  the  sons  of  Iphitus.     (Hom,  JL  ii.  SI7.) 

Phocis  owes  its  chief  importance  in  hiHtory  to  the 
celebrated  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Phocians.  But  after  the  Dorians  had  ob- 
tained possesaioo  of  the  temple,  they  disowned  their 
connection  with  the  Phooans  ;  and  in  historical 
times  a  riolent  antipathy  existed  between  the  Pho- 
cians and  Delphians.     [Dku-hi,  p.  762.] 

The  Phocians  proper  dwelt  chidSy  in  small  towns 
■tnsted  npoo  either  side  of  the  Cephissus.  They 
finned  an  ancient  confederation,  which  assembled  in 
•  bnilding  named  Phocicnm,  near  Daaliii  (Pans. 
X.  5.  §  I.)  They  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Thessalians,  who  made  several  attempts 
to  subdue  them  before  the  Persian  War,  and  upon 
one  occasion  they  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the 
Thessalians  near  Hyamp(dis.  (Herod,  viii.  37,  seq.; 
Pans.  X.  I.)  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the 
Theaealiana  were  able  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
their  ancient  enemies.  They  conducted  the  Persian 
army  into  Phocis,  and  twelve  of  the  Phoolan  cities 
wen  destnyed  by  the  invaders.  The  inhabitants 
bad  previously  escaped  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus 
or  across  the  mountains  into  the  territory  of  the 
Locri  Ozolaew  (Herod.  viiL  33,  seq.)  Some  of  the 
Phocians  were  snbseqnently  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Uardonins,  but  those  wfau  had  taken  refuge 
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on  Ht  Parnassus  sallied  bom  thdr  fastnesses  and 
annoyed  the  Persian  army.  (Herod,  ix.  17,  31; 
Pans.  X.  I.  §  II.) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  ende  at 
Delphi  originally  belonged  to  the  Phodam.  The 
latter,  though  dispossessed  by  the  Delphians,  hsd 
never  relinquished  their  claims  to  iL  In  b.  c  450 
the  oracle  was  again  in  their  possession ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  an  army  to  deprive  them  of  it  and 
reetore  it  to  the  Delphians;  but  upon  the  retreat  of 
their  forces,  the  Athenisns  marched  into  Phocis,  and 
handed  over  the  temple  to  the  Phocians.  (Thuc.  i. 
112.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Phocians  were 
zealous  allies  o£  the  Athenians.  (Comp.  Thuc  iii. 
95.)  In  the  treaty  of  Nicias  (b.  c.  421),  however.it 
was  expmely  stipulated  that  the  Delphians  shonld 
be  independent  of  the  Phodans  (Thuc  v.  18);  and 
from  this  time  the  temple  continued  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Delphisns  till  the  Sacred 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  the 
Phocians  became  subject  to  the  Thebans.  (Xcn. 
Hell.  vi.  5.  §  23.)  After  the  death  of  Eponiinon- 
das  they  deserted  the  Theban  alliance;  and  the 
Thebans,  in  revenge,  induced  the  Amphictyonio 
Council  to  sentence  the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heary 
fine  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  cultivated  the 
Ciirhaean  plain,  n.  c.  357.  Upon  their  refusal  to 
pay  this  fine,  the  Araphictyonic  Council  consecrated 
the  Pbocian  territory  to  Apollo,  as  Cirrha  had  been 
treated  two  centuries  before.  Thereupon  the  Pho- 
cians prepared  for  resistance,  and  were  persuaded  br 
Fbilomelus,  one  of  tlieir  chief  citizens,  to  seize  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  and  appropriate  its  treasures  to 
their  own  defence.  Hence  ai'ose  the  celebrated 
Sacred  or  Phocian  War,  which  is  narrated  in  all  his- 
tories of  Greece.  When  the  war  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  condnsion  by  the  aid  of  Philip,  the 
Ampbictyonie  Council  wreaked  its  vengeance  upon 
tlie  wretched  Phocians.  It  wss  decreed  that  all  the 
towns  of  I'hocis,  twenty-two  in  number,  with  the 
exception  of  Abse,  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants scattered  into  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  fifty  houses  each  ;  and  that  they  ^onU 
replace  by  yearly  instalments  of  fifty  talents  the 
treasiu'es  they  had  taken  from  the  temple.  The  two 
votes,  which  they  bad  had  in  the  Amphictyonio 
Council,  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to 
Philip.  (Diod.  xvi.  60;  Pans.  x.  3;  Dem.  de  Fait. 
Leg.  p.  385.)  The  Phocians  subsequently  rebuilt 
several  of  their  dties  with  the  sssistance  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  old  enemies  the  Thebans,  who 
had  joined  the  Athenians  in  their  opposition  to 
Philip.  The  Phocians  fought  on  the  sidis  of  Grecian 
independence  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  in  the 
Lamiac  war;  and  at  a  later  period  they  resisted  the 
Gaub,  when  they  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 
at  Delphi.    (Pans.  x.  a  §  3.) 

The  chief  town  In  Phods,  excepting  Dblphi,  was 
Ei-ATEiA,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Cephis- 
sus, on  the  highroad  from  Locris  to  Boeotia,  in  the 
natural  march,  of  an  army  from  Thennopylae  into 
central  Greece  Next  in  importance  was  Auak,  also 
to  the  left  of  the  Cephissns,  upon  the  Boevtian  fron- 
tier, celebrated  for  its  ancient  oracle  of  Apullo.  The 
other  towns  of  Phocis  may  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  order.  Left  of  the  Cepliii^us  from  X.  to 
S.  Dktxaka,  Erochus,  Tithuoniux,  Tan-Aiu, 
HyakpoUB.  Bi^ht  of  the  Cephissus,  and  between 
this  river  and  Mount  Famasisus,  Lilaka,  Cilaka- 
DBA,  Amfhicaka,  Ledoh,  Neon,  which  was  snp- 
pUnted  by  Tituobxa  [see  Ncok],  PASAitn-AiiiL 
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Between  Paniaasiu  and  the  Boeotian  fnmtier,  Dacus, 
Paropbus,  Tbachis.  On  Mount  Farnanna,  Lt- 
OOKEIA,  Dklpri,  Cbissa,  Ahskobzia,  Ctparu- 
Bus.  Weet  of  FaniaaaDs,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Corinthian  gnlf  from  N.  to  S.,  Cirrha,  the 
port-town  of  Criasa  and  Delphi,  Cikfhib,  Mkdbojt, 
Ecbedamzia,  Ahtictiu,  Ambrtbds,  Maka- 
THca,  Stiris,  Phltoonium,  Buus  with  its  port 
Htchos.  (Dodwell,  Clauical  Tour,  toL  i.  p.  155, 
seq.;  Leake,  Nortitm  Greece,  Td.  ii.  p.  69,  eeq.) 


M 


OOCt  OF  PHOCIS. 


PHOCTJ'SAE,  PHUCUSSAE  (*Mam<nu,  Ptol. 
IT.  5.  §  75  ;  toKoCaaai,  Atheii.  L  p.  30,  d. ;  Hesyeh. 
*.  r. ;  Stepb.  B.)>  islands  lying  off  Zephjrium  in 
Uamiarica(Afar4a  Labeii),  which  the  Coast>describer 
{SladUum.  §  20)  calls  Dei^pbines.     [E.  b.  J.] 

FUOEBA'TAE,    PHOKBA'TIS.      [Dassabb- 

TAB.] 

PHOE'BIA.    [Bdphia.] 

FHOENI'CE  (^oiclici)),  a  city  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeiros,  lituated  a  little  inhind  north  of  Bnthrotnm 
(Strnb.  vii.  p.  324),  upon  a  river,  the  ancient  name 
of  wliich  ia  not  recorded.  It  ia  described  by  Polybios, 
in  B.  c.  230,  ai  the  atrongest,  moet  powerful,  and 
richest  of  the  citiee  of  Epeirus.  (Polyb.  iL  5,  8.) 
In  that  year  it  was  captured  by  a  party  of  Illyriann, 
aaristed  by  aome  GalUc  mercenaries;  and  the  Epirots, 
who  had  marched  to  Uie  rescue  of  the  place,  were 
surprised  by  a  sally  of  the  Illyrians  from  the  city, 
and  put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter.  (Polyb. 
I  e.)  Phoenice  continued  to  be  an  important  city, 
and  it  was  here  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  towards  the  cloee  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.c.  204.  (Lir.  xxix.  12; 
Polyb.  xzri.  27.)  Phoenice  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  other  Epeirot  cities,  when  they  were 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate,  through  tlie  influ- 
ence of  Charope,  one  of  its  citizens.  (Polyb.  xzzii. 
22.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  14.  §  7)  and 
Hierocles  (p.  652),  and  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  (fe  Atd\f.  It.  1.)  Procopius  says  that  it 
waa  situated  in  a  low  spot,  surrounded  by  marahes, 
and  that  Justinian  built  a  citadel  upon  a  neigb- 
boming  bill  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
found  upon  a  hill  which  still  bean  tlie  name  of 
FmikL  "  The  entire  hill  was  surrounded  by  Hellenic 
walls.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  was  the 
citadel,  200  yards  in  length,  some  of  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  extant,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height. 
....  Aboot  the  middle  of  the  height  is  the  em- 
placement of  a  very  hrge  theatre,  the  only  remains 
of  which  ar«  a  small  piece  of  rough  wall,  which  en- 
circled the  back  of  the  upper  seats;  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  place  of  the  scene,  is  a  small  cu'cular  found- 
ation, apparently  that  of  a  town  of  a  hiter  date. 
Between  it  and  the  north-weatem  end  of  the  citadel 
are  the-  nmaios  of  a  Roman  construction,  built  in 
countes  of  tiles."  (Leake  Northern  Greece,  vol.  L 
p.  66.) 

PHOENI'CIA,  a  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
boanded  on  the  E  bv  Mount  Lebanon. 


PHOENICIX 
I.  Namji. 
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Its  Greek  name  Vas  toivtiai  (Hom.  (ML  ir.  83; 
Herod,  iii.  5;  Thneyd.  ii.  69;  Strab.  p.  756;  Ptol. 
T.  15.  §  21,  &c.),  which  in  the  best  Latin  writers  is 
literally  rendered  Phoenice  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  20;  Tae. 
^.  T.  6;  Mela,  i.  12;  Plin.  T.  IS,  tee.\  and  in  later 
authors  Phoenicia  (Serr.  ad  Yirg,  Aeit.  L  446;  Mart. 
Capell.  vi.  219,  &c),  and  once  ina  suspected  passage 
of  Cicero.  {Fm.  iv.  20.)  The  hater  form  has, 
however,  prevailed  among  the  modems.  By  the 
Phoenicians  themselvea,  and  by  the  Isiaelitae,  their 
land  was  called  Canaan,  or  Chna ;  an  appellation 
which  embraced  the  whole  district  between  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  Geneaia 
the  name  of  Canaan  occure  only  as  that  of  a  per- 
son, and  the  countiy  is  described  as  "  the  land  of 
Canaan."  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  that  book  the 
following  tribes  are  mentioned ;  the  Arvadites, 
Sinites,  Arkites,  and  Zemarites,  whose  sites  may  be 
identified  with  Aradaa,  Sinna,  Area,  and  Simyra ; 
whilst  the  name  of  Sidon,  described  as  the  firstborn 
of  Canaan,  maiks  one  of  the  moet  important  of  the 
Phoenician  towns.  The  abbreviated  form  Chna 
(Xva)  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Hecataens  (^Fragm, 
Hittor.  Graee.  p.  17,  Paris,  1841),  and  in  Ste- 
phanos Byzantinns  (t.  v.) ;  and  the  translation  of 
Sanconiatbo  by  Philo,  quoted  by  Ensebius  (_Praq>. 
Evta^.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Gaisford)  records  the  change  of 
this  appelfaition  into  Phoenix.  The  Septnagint  fre- 
quently renders  the  Hebrew  Canaan  and  Canaanite 
by  Phoenicia  and  Phoenician.  In  Hebrew,  Chna  or 
Canaan  signifies  a  low  or  fiat  land,  from  VU^ "  to  be 
low,"  in  allusion  to  the  low  land  of  the  coast.  Its 
Greek  name  4oiVi{  lias  been  variously  deduced  from 
the  brother  iif  Cadmus,  from  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
purple  or  blood-red  dye,  ^iris,  which  formed  the 
staple  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  from  the  Bed 
Sea,  or  Mare  Erytbrsetim,  when  the  Phoeniciana 
are  supposed  to  have  originally  dwelt.  (Steph.  B. 
t.  V. ;  Sil.  ItaL  i.  89  ;  Hesych.  s.  e.  ^lyiii' ;  Ach. 
Tatins,  ii.  4 ;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  &c.)  Of  all  these 
etymologies  the  second  is  the  most  probable,  as  it 
accords  with  the  practice  of  antiquity  in  many  other 
instances. 

IL  Phtsical  Geoosapht. 
The  boundaries  of  Phoenicia  an  not  very  clearly 
laid  down  in  andent  writera.  The  Mediterranean 
sea  on  the  W.  and  Lebanon  on  the  E.  form  natural 
limits ;  but  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  varionsly 
fixed.  According  to  Herodotus  tbe  N.  boundary  of 
Phoenicia  was  the  bay  of  Myriandnis,  whilst  on  the 
S.  it  terminated  a  Uttle  below  Mount  Carmel,  or 
where  the  teiritory  of  Judaea  touched  the  sea  (iii. 
5,  iv.  38*.  vii.  89).  Strabo  makes  it  extend  from 
Orthosis  on  the  N.,  to  Pelnsitun  in  Egypt  on  the 
S.  (xvL  ppi  753,  756).  But  Phoenicia,  ocosidered 
as  a  political  confederation,  neither  reached  so  far 
N.  as  the  boimdaiy  of  Herodotus,  nor  so  &r  S.  as 
that  of  Strabo.  Myriandms  waa  indeed  inhabited 
by  PhoeniciaDS ;  but  it  appean  to  have  been  only 
a  colony,  and  was  separated  from  Phoenicia,  pro. 
perly  so  called,  by  an  intervening  tract  of  the  Syrian 
coast.  (Xenoph,  AtuJ).  i.  4.  §  6.)  The  more  accu- 
rate boundaries  of  Phoenicia,  ud  which  will  be 
adopted  here,  are  those  Itud  down  by  Pliny  (v.  17), 
which  include  it  between  Aradns  on  the  N.,  and  the 
river  Ohorseas  or  Crocodilon  on  the  S.  The  same 
limits  are  given  in  Ptolemy  (v,  16.  §  4),  except 
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that  he  nitkes  the  rirer  Eleathenu  the  N.  boun- 
d«ry,  and  does  not  mention  Aradoa,  vhich  lay  a 
little  to  the  K.  of  that  itnam.  There  can  be  no 
qaeetion,  howerer,  that  Aradoa  belon)^  to  Phoe- 
nicia. So,  too,  at  the  soathem  extremity,  the  town 
of  Dora  waa  nnqneationably  Phoenician,  whilst 
Caeaarea,  the  first  town  &  of  the  Chorsena,  be- 
longed to  Palestine. 

Phoenicia,  as  thna  defined,  liei  between  lat.  32° 
38' and  34°  53' K.,  and  long.  35— 36°  E.  Itfomu 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  about  120  miles  in  length, 
and  seldom  more,  bat  frequently  less,  than  12  miles 
broad.  The  range  of  Libanos,  which  skirts  the 
greater  put  of  its  eastern  side,  throws  out  epan 
which  form  promontories  on  the  coast,  tbe  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  Then-pmopon  (deoi- 
vf6atntor)  between  the  towns  of  Trieris  and  Botiys, 
and  the  Promontorinm  Album  between  Tyre  and 
Ec^ppa.  Farther  to  the  S.  Monnt  Carmel  forms 
another  bdd  pramontoiy.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
presents  a  soccession  of  hills  and  Talleys,  and  is 
traTened  by  numenms  small  riTers  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  render  it  well  watered  and 
fruitfoL  The  coast-line  trends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction ;  so  that  whilst  its  northern  extremity  lies 
nearly  under  long.  36°,  its  southern  one  is  about 
ander  35°.  Aradns,  its  most  northerly  town,  lies 
on  an  island  of  tbe  same  name,  between  3  and  3 
miles  from  the  msinland,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mount  Bargylns.  On  the 
coast  over  against  it  lay  Antaradns.  From  this 
point  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  an  extensive  bay, 
into  which  sereral  tivera  (all,  the  principal  being  the 
Elentherus  {^Nakr-d-Kdnr),  which  flows  through 
the  Talley  between  Mount  Bargylns  and  Libanua. 
To  the  N.  of  the  Elentherus  lie  the  towns  of  Simyra 
andMarathns;  to  the  S,  the  principal  town  before 
arriving  at  Tripolis  was  Orthosia,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Tripolis  stands  on  a  promontory  abont  half 
a  mile  broad,  and  running  a  mile  into  the  sea.  It 
is  washed  by  a  little  river  now  called  EUKaduha, 
"  tbe  holy."  Tripolia  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  federal  town  of  the  three  leading  Phoenician 
cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  each  of  which  had 
here  its  separate  quarter.  To  the  S.  of  Tripolis  the 
country  rises  into  chalk  hills,  which  press  so  closely 
OD  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  room  for  cultivation,  and 
scarcely  even  for  a  road,  and  which  form  the  bold 
promontory  already  mentioned  of  Theuprosopon. 
{Ra$-e§-Shdtah.')  Tbe  chief  towns  of  this  district 
are  Calamos  and  Trieris.  To  the  S.  of  Theu- 
prosopon the  hills  recede  a  little  from  the  sea,  but 
at  a  distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles  form 
another  lofty  promontoiy  called  Climax  (Aw  Walta 
SiUak),  from  the  drcmnstance  that  the  steepness 
of  the  difis  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  stepe  in 
them.  Along  this  tract  several  rivers  descend  into 
the  sea,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Adonis  (iViiAr- 
et-Hfraliim).  The  chief  towns  are  Botrys,  7  nules 
S.  of  Theuprosopon,  and  Byblus,  a  little  S.  of  the 
Adonis.  PaUi-byblus  lay  still  further  S.,  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  Aphaca,  noted  for  its  licentions  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  was  seated  in  the  interior,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Adonis  in  Libanns.  The  pro- 
montory of  Climax  formed  the  N.  point  of  the  bay, 
now  called  Ketruan,  the  S.  extremity  of  which,  at 
a  distance  of  abont  1 2  miles,  is  formed  by  the  head- 
land Rat-tn-Nair-d-Kelb,  on  which  the  town  of 
Beiytus  formerly  stood.  At  about  the  middle  of 
this  bay  the  river  Lycus  (^Nahr^l-Kelb)  discli-vges 
itself  into  tbe  sea  through    a  narrow  chasm    the 
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nearly  perpendicalar  cliffs  of  which  are  SOD  feet  is 
height.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lvcus  rises  tbe  GeM-el-S(uann,  the  highest 
summit  of  Libanns.  The  southern  side  of  this 
valley  is  enclosed  by  steep  and  almost  inacoeasibis 
cliSi,  up  the  face  of  which  traces  of  a  road  are  stiU 
visible,  made  probably  by  the  Egyptians  dnricg 
their  wan  in  Palestine.  A  lower  and  broader  road 
of  more  gradual  ascent  was  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Aorefins.  To  the  S.  of  this  spot,  the  phua 
between  Libanus  and  the  sea  at  Beiytns  is  of  greats 
length  than  in  any  other  part  of  Phoenida.  The 
hind,  which  consists  of  gentle  undulations,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  orange  and  mnlbeny  trees  in 
abundance.  This  plain  extends  southwards  as  &r 
as  the  river  Tamyras,  a  distance  of  abont  10 
miles.  Berytus  (Beirotity  is  washed  by  the  river 
Magoras.  From  the  headland  on  which  it  stands— 
ths  most  projecting  point  in  Phoenicia  —  the  coast 
again  forms  a  long  curve  down  to  Sdon.  On  this 
part  of  the  coast  stand  the  towns  of  PUtanns  and 
Porphyrium.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Plataons  is 
the  river  Tamyras  (^Oamour),  already  mentioned, 
and  between  Porphyrium  and  Sidon  the  river  Boa- 
trenus  (^Atimaleh).  To  the  S.  of  the  Tamyras  ths 
country  again  becomes  rugged  and  barren,  and  tbe 
hills  press  closely  upon  the  sea.  The  narrow  plain 
of  the  Bostrenns,  however,  about  2  miles  broad,  is 
of  the  highest  fertility,  and  produces  tbe  finest  fruits 
in  Syria.  Sidon  stands  oi\  a  small  promontory 
about  2  miles  S.  of  tbe  Bostrenns.  From  Sidon  a 
plain  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  S^,  as 
fiir  as  Sarepta,  the  Zareptbah  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
(1  King;  xvii.  9),  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near 
the  sea.  From  Sarepta  to  Tyre  is  abont  20  miles. 
Mine  miles  to  the  N.  of  Tyre  the  site  of  the  andent 
Omithonopolia  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  place 
called  Acbum  or  Adloun.  At  this  place  tbe  plain, 
which  bad  expanded  after  passing  Sarepta,  again 
contracts  to  about  2  miles,  and  runs  along  the  ccast 
in  gentle  tmdulations  to  Tyre,  where  it  expands  to  a 
width  of  about  6  miles.  Tbe  hills  which  bound  it 
are,  however,  of  no  great  height,  and  are  culti\-ated 
to  the  summit.  At  about  5  miles  N.  of  Tyrs  this 
plain  is  crossed  by  the  river  Ktuimieh,  supposed  to 
be  the  andent  Leontes,  the  meat  considerable  of 
Phoenicia,  and  tbe  only  one  which  makes  its  way 
through  the  barrier  of  the  mountains.  It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  between  Libanua  and  Anti- 
libanus,  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
is  known  by  tbe  name  of  El-LUani,  is  consequently 
precipitous  and  romantic,  till  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  defiles  at  the  soutbem  extremity  of  Libanua. 
Sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  frequently  rosh 
down  its  valley,  rendering  the  navigation  of  this 
part  of  tbe  coast  very  dangerous.  -  From  Tyre,  the 
site  of  which  will  be  found  described  under  its  proper 
bead,  the  coast  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  to  tbe  Promontorinm 
Album  (^Kai-el-Alnad),  before  mentioned, — a  bluff 
headland  consisting  of  white  perpendicular  clif& 
300  feet  high.  The  road  from  Tyre  to  its  smnmit 
seems  originally  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of 
steps,  whence  it  was  called  Climax  Tyriorum,  or 
tlie  'Tyrian  stairrate;  but  subsequently  a  road  was 
laboriously  cut  through  tbe  rock,  it  is  said,  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  promontoiy  tbe 
coast  proceeds  in  a  straight  and  almost  sou^erly 
direction  to  Ptolemais  or  Acco  (^Aert),  a  distance  of 
between   20  and   30  miles.     About  midway  lay 
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Eedippn,  now  Ztb,  the  Achzib  of  Scriptnre  (JoA. 
six.  29),  regarded  by  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  aa 
the  nurthem  boundary  of  JudaeiL  Ptalemais  standi 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Beloa  (Jfaaman), 
bat  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  To  the  SE.  a  fertile 
plain  stretches  itself  out  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
From  Ptolemais  the  coast  forms  a  deep  bay,  about 
8  miles  across,  the  further  extremity  uf  which  is 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Caimel.  It  is  now 
called  the  bay  or  golf  of  Kkaifa.  The  bold  and 
lofty  headland  of  Cannel  is  only  a  continuation  or 
spar  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  range  of 
no  gnat  height,  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  which 
runs  for  1 8  miles  in  a  direction  from  SE.  to  NW., 
gradually  sinking  as  it  approaches  the  coast  A 
convent  near  the  cape  or  promontory  is  abont  582 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  ME.  side  flows  the 
Kishon  of  Scriptnre,  which,  when  not  swollen  by 
nuns,  is  a  small  stream  finding  its  way  through  the 
sand  into  the  sea.  Towards  the  bay  the  sides  of 
Cannel  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  on  the  south  they 
slope  gently  and  are  more  fertile.  Carmel  was 
celebrated  in  Hebrew  song  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility; and  though  its  orchards  and  vineyards  no 
longer  exist,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  still  marked 
by  the  profusion  of  its  shmbs  and  the  luxuriance  of 
its  wild-floweia.  From  the  promontoiy  of  Cannel 
the  ooaat  gradually  sinks,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
stands  Dora,  a  town  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Phoenician  purple.  Beyond 
this  point  we  shall  not  pnrsue  the  description  of  the 
coast ;  for  although  between  Dora  and  Egypt  some 
towns  are  found  which  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, yet  in  their  geographical  distribution  they 
belong  more  properly  to  Palestine. 

That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washel 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
ri  ^oar'uumr  niXayot  (Agathem.  iL  14),  or  SiSoi'li) 
hiXxmaa  (Dion.  Per.  v.  117),  and  by  the  Latins 
Mare  Phoenicium.  (Plin.  v.  13,  ix.  12,  &c.)  Its 
southern  portion,  as  far  as  Sidon,  is  afiected  by  the 
cunents  which  carry  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Nile  to  the  eastward  ;  so  that  towns  which 
were  once  maritime  are  now  become  inland,  and  the 
famous  harboon  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  nearly  choked 
with  sand. 

The  climate  of  Pboenksia  is  tempered  by  the 
vicinity  of  Lebanon,  which  is  capped  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  retains  it 
in  its  ravines  even  daring  the  beats  of  summer. 
(Tae.  Hi$L  v.  6.)  Hence  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude. 
At  Baroat,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Phoenicia, 
the  usual  summer  heat  is  about  90°  Fahrenheit, 
whilst  the  winter  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than 
90^.  In  the  mountains,  however,  the  winter  is 
severe,  and  heavy  fiills  of  snow  take  place.  The 
rainy  season  commences  towards  the  end  of  October, 
or  beginning  of  November,  from  which  time  till 
March  there  are  considerable  fiiUs  of  rain  or  snow. 
From  Hay  till  October  nin  is  very  nnusual. 

As  Phoenicia,  though  small  in  extent,  is,  from  its 
configuration  and  natural  features,  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  so  its  vegetable  {utiductions  are 
necessarily  very  various.  The  sides  of  Lebanon  are 
clothed  with  pines,  firs,  and  cypress,  besides  its  far- 
lamed  cedar*.  The  lowhuds  produce  com  of  all 
sorts,  peaches,  pomegranates,  grapes,  oranges,  citrons, 
figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  It  also  yields  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  iwd  silk.  The  whole  country  is 
inbject  to  outhqiukes,  the  cfiect  of  voicaiuc  agency ; 
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from  which  canse,  aa  well  as  firom  the  action  of  tb« 
currents  already  mentioned,  both  Tyre  and  SidoE 
have  suffered  changes  which  render  them  no  longer 
to  be  recognised  from  ancient  descriptions.  In  some 
places  the  coast  has  been  depressed  by  earthquakes, 
and  at  the  month  of  the  river  Lycus  are  traces  of 
submerged  quarries.  (Berton,  Topogr.  d»  Tyr.  p. 
54.)  In  like  manner,  the  lake  Cendevia,  at  the 
foot  of  Caimel,  m  which  Pliny  (v.  17)  describes  the 
river  Belus  as  rising,  has  now  disappeared;  though 
Shaw  {Tna.  ii.  33)  mentions  some  pools  near  its 
source.  The  geological  structure  of  Phoenicia  i( 
recent,  and  consists  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  the 
higher  mountaus  beuig  formed  of  the  Jura  lime- 
stone. The  only  metal  found  is  iron,  which  occun 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hills  above  BeirouL 
In  the  sandstone  of  the  same  district,  bituminous 
wood  and  brown  coal  are  fonnd,  but  in  small 
qnantitiee  and  impr^nated  with  sulphur. 

III.  Ethkoi/Ooical  Relatioks  or  the 
Phoedivians. 

The  Phoenicians  were  called  by  the  Greeki 
*«<>'««>  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  84 ;  Herod,  i.  1 ;  Thucyd. 
L  8,  &C.),  and  by  the  Bomana  Phoenices  (Cic.  JV.  D, 
ii.  41  ;  Mela,  i.  12 ;  PUn.  v.  13,  &c.).  They  wen 
a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
The  Scriptures  give  no  intimation  that  they  were 
not  indigenous;  and  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan,  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  already  flourishing 
cities.  (Joth.  xix.  28,  89.)  By  chasing,  however, 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanitea,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  (^Geneau,  x.  15),  the  Scriptures  imply 
an  immigration.  The  reason  of  this  classification, 
was  probably  their  colour,  the  darkness  of  their  com- 
pleiioD  indicating  a  southern  origin;  yet  their 
Ungoage,  a  safer  criterioD,  marks  them,  as  we  have 
said,  for  a  Semitic  race.  This,  though  not  strictly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew,  was  the  nearest  allied  tc 
it  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues.  SL  Jerome  (  Conun.  in 
Jer.  XXV.  21)  and  St.  Augustine  {Tract.  16  m 
Evang.  Joan.)  testify  that  the  Punic  language 
resembled  the  Hebrew.  The  same  affinity  is  ob- 
servable in  Ponic  words  preserved  in  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  ;  as  in  the  Pomuhu  of  Plautns, 
especially  since  the  improvement  of  the  text  by  the 
collation  of  Mai.  The  similarity  is  also  evinced  by 
bilingual  iiucriptiona  discovered  at  Athens,  where 
many  Phoenicians  were  settled,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  sequel.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  is  the  inscription  on  the  Carthiu 
ginian  tablet  discovered  at  Marieilla  in  1845,  of 
which  74  words,  out  of  94,  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Profane  writera  describe  the  Phoenicians  as  im- 
migrants from  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Thus  Herodotns  (i.  I,  vii.  89)  asserts  that  they 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Erythraean  sea;  an  appella- 
tion which,  in  his  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  ancient  writers,  embraces  not  only  the  present 
Red  Sea,  but  also  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  pi  76C),  who  adds  that  there  were  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  tro  islands,  Tyros  and  Aridna, 
the  inhabitants  ot  which  had  temples  resembling 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  who  claimed  the  like- 
ruimed  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonies.  Heeren  (JXaearchet,  vol.  iL  p.  56, 
Eng.  trans.),  who  admits  that  traces  of  Phoenician 
workmanship  and  buildings  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  theM  islands,  reverses  the  parentage,  an4 
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nuket  Uieni  to  be  ooloniM  of  their  mora  celebrated 
nameaakei,  in  oppoBition  to  the  testimonj  of  Stnln, 
•nd  without  frodndng  uy  counter  aathority.  The 
isle  of  Tflne  or  Tjmii  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (ri.  3S).  The  accoant  given  bj  Justin  is  in 
harroonj  with  these  antboritiui  (xviiL  3).  He  de- 
scribes the  Tytisns  *a  having  been  disturbed  in  their 
native  seats  bj  an  earthquake,  and  as  migrating 
tbenoe,  first  to  what  be  calls  the  "  Assyrian  hike,' 
and  snbeequently  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  recent  writer  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  47)  takes 
this  Assyrian  lake  to  have  been  Genncsant  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  tbere  was  no  other  collection  of  waters 
in  S.  Assyria  to  which  the  term  could  be  applied. 
This  wonld  have  formed  a  natural  resting-place  in 
the  joomey  of  the  emigrants.  It  mnst  not,  however, 
b*  ooocealed,  that  the  account  of  these  writers  has 
bam  rejected  by  several  very  eminent  anthon,  as 
Bochart,  Hengstenberg,  Heeren,  Niebnhr,  and  others, 
and  more  recently  by  Movers,  a  writer  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  Phoenician  history,  and  who  has 
discussed  this  qoeetion  at  considerable  length.  (Dit 
Phmizier,  ytA.  a.  pt  i.  pp.93 — 62.)  His  prin- 
cipal arguments  are,  that  the  Phoenician  traditions, 
which  go  back  to  the  primitive  chaoe,  represent  even 
the  gods,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  as  indigenous ;  that  the  Scriptures,  whose 
testimony  is  preferable,  both  aa  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  because  it  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  people  themselves,  make  no  mention  of  any 
such  immigration,  though  at  that  time  its  memory 
could  not  have  been  obliterated  had  it  really 
occurred,  and  though  it  would  have  served  the 
pnrpoae  of  the  Jews  to  represent  the  Canaanites  as 
intruders;  and  that  the  name  of  the  people,  being 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
appellations  of  different  tribes,  such  as  the  Gibli  at 
Byblus,  tlie  Sidonians  at  Sidon,  &c.,  mark  them  as 
indigenous.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Phoenician  traditions  rest  on  the  equivocal  authority 
of  the  pretended  Sanconiatho,  and  come  to  us  in  so 
qoestionable  a  shape  that  they  may  evidently  be 
made  to  serve  any  purpose.  Thus  Movers  himself 
quotes  a  passage  from  Sanconiatho  (vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p. 
28),  to  the  eSect  that  the  Tyiians  invented  ship- 
bnilding,  because  it  directly  contradicts  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  sea-faring 
people  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Persian  Gnlf ;  although 
he  bad  previously  cited  the  same  passage  (vol.  i.  p. 
143)  in  proof  of  the  EuUemerism  of  Philo-Siinco- 
niatho,  who,  it  is  tliere  said,  attributed  the  invention 
of  navigation  to  tlie  Cabin  merely  because  the  Phue- 
nician  mariners  considered  themselves  as  sailing 
under  the  protection  iif  their  deities.  Can  such 
testimony  be  compared  with  that  of  tbe  "loyal- 
bearted  and  truthful  Herodotus,"  as  Movers  cha- 
ncterises  him  (vol  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  134),  who,  be  it 
observed,  also  founds  his  account  on  the  traiiiians  of 
the  Phoenicians  (&i  atnol  Kiywmi,  vii.  89),  and 
who  oonld  have  had  no  possible  interest  in  misrapr&- 
•enting  them?  Nor  could  the  natuial  vanity  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  found  any  gratification  in  mislead- 
ing him  on  this  point,  since  the  tradition  lessened, 
rather  than  enhanced,  the  splendour  of  their  origin. 
The  testimraiy  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  is 
merely  ntgadot ;  nor,  were  it  otherwise,  could  they 
be  taken  as  a  cntain  guide  in  ethnological  inquiries. 
They  were  not  vrritten  with  that  view,  and  we  have 
already  adverted  to  a  discrepancy  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject.  The  qnONtion,  however,  is  too  lon(r 
to  be  fully  discussed  in  this  pLioe.     We  hare  merely 
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adverted  to  soma  of  the  principal  headi,  and  Otef 
who  wish  to  ponue  the  inquiry  further  an  referred 
to  the  passage  in  Hover's  work  already  indicated, 
and  to  Hr.  Eimrick's  Phoemcia  (chap^  iiL). 

IV.  HlSTOBT. 

Our  knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  is  only 
fragmentary.  Its  native  records,  both  literary  and 
monimiental,  have  almost  utterly  perished ;  and  we 
are  thus  reduced  to  gather  fiom  scattered  notices  in 
tbe  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  and  Bunas 
authors,  and  sometimes  to  supply  by  infieraice,  tbe 
annals  of  a  country  which  stands  the  second  in  point 
of  antiqiuty,  which  for  some  thonsands  of  years 
pUyed  a  oousidetable  part  in  the  world,  and  to  which 
Europe  owes  the  germs  of  her  civilisatioa. 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  Herodotos,  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  appealed  upon  the  coasts  cf 
the  Mediterranean  at  least  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  onkr 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  Hercules,  respecting  which 
the  Egyptian  chronology  differed -very  widely  from 
the  Greek,  that  conscientious  historian  resolved  to 
inquire  for  himself,  and  accordingly  aailed  to  Tyre, 
where  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a  bmoos  temple 
of  Hercules.  It  was,  therefcoe,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  chronological  point  that  he  waa 
at  the  trouble  of  making  this  voyage,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  infonn- 
ation  which  he  received  from  the  priests  without 
some  examination.  From  these  he  learned  that  the 
temple  had  existed  S300  years,  and  that  it  waa 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Tyn  (ii.  43,  44). 
Now,  as  Herodotus  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  befoit)  our  aera,  it  follows 
that  Tyre  mnst  have  been  founded  about  S750 
years  B.  c.  The  high  antiquity  of  thik  dat«  i> 
undoubtedly  startling,  and  on  that  acconnt  haa 
been  rejected  by  several  critics  and  historians.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  why  it  should  be  regarded  as 
altogether  improbable.  Tbe  chronology  of  the  Jewa 
is  carried  back  more  than  2000  years  B.  a ;  yet  tha 
Jewish  Scriptures  tmiformly  intimate  the  moch 
higher,  and  indeed  immemorable,  antiquity  of  the 
Canaanites.  Again,  if  we  look  at  Egypt,  thb  acn 
would  fall  under  the  1 1th  dynasty  of  its  kings* 
(2750 — 2631  B.  c.),  who  had  had  an  histwical  ex- 
istence, and  to  whom  many  conquests  are  attributed 
before  this  period.  This  dynasty  was  followed  by 
that  of  tbe  Hyksos,  who  were  probably  Canaanites, 
and  are  described  by  Maoetho  as  skilled  in  the  ait 
of  war,  and  of  fortifying  camps  and  citaea,  (Sync 
pp.  US,  114 ;  Schol.  tn  Platan.  Tim.  vol  vii.  p. 
288,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

If  Sidon  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  it>  motlier- 
dty,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  tbia  would  add  some 
difficulty  to  the  question,  by  canymg  back  the  chro- 
nology to  a  still  higher  period.  But  even  thia  ol>- 
jectioa  cannot  be  regarded  as  fiital  to  the  date  as- 
signed to  Tyre.  Cities  at  so  short  a  distance  might 
esuly  have  been  planted  by  one  another  within  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  from  thar  origin ;  and  the 
contest  between  them  in  ancient  times  for  priority, 
not  only  shows  that  the  question  wss  a  very  am- 
biguous one,  but  also  leads  to  the  inference  that  tha 
difference  in  Uieir  dates  could  not  hav«  been  veiy 
grmt.  The  weight  of  andent  evidence  on  either 
side  of  the  question  is  pretty  nearly  balanced.     On 


*  This  is  the  data  assigned  by  Maren ;  but  by 
some  aaUiorities  it  b  pUccd  later. 
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goe  side  it  a  aDeged  tluit  Sidon  i»  styled  in  Scriptnre 
the  eldest  born  of  Canaan  (Cen.  slis.  IS),  whilst 
Tjre  is  not  roentioneil  till  tlie  innaion  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites.  (JomH.  xix.  29.)  But  in  the  former 
passage  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  person 
with  the  city  ;  and  the  secnnd  aignment  is  at  beet 
only  negative.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  name  of 
Tyre  does  not  once  occur  in  Homer,  thongh  the 
Sdoniana  ate  frequently  mentioned;  and  in  one  pas- 
sage (Od.  ziiL  285)  Sidonia  is  nsed  as  the  general 
name  of  Phoenicia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  Sidonia  waa  the  leading  city, 
and  does  not  prove  that  it  was  fbnnded  before  Tyre. 
The  same  mnark  may  be  applied  to  the  silence  of 
Scripture.  That  Tyre  was  in  existence,  and  must 
have  been  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
naqnestionable ;  since,  as  will  be  seen  fhrther  on, 
she  founded  the  coloiiy  of  Gadeita,  or  Coda,  not 
long  after  the  Trojan  War ;  and  many  years  of 
conuneicial  prosperity  must  have  elapsed  before 
she  could  have  planted  so  distant  a  possession. 
Poets,  who  are  not  bound  to  historical  accuracy,  will 
often  tue  one  name  in  preftrance  to  another  merely 
because  it  is  more  sonorous,  or  for  some  similar 
teasoo ;  and  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  756\  in  commenting 
upon  this  very  eiicomstance'  of  Homer's  silence, 
obeerres  that  it  was  only  the  poets  who  glorified 
SidoD,  whilst  the  Phoenician  colonists,  both  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  gave  the  preference  to  Tyre.  This  pas- 
sage has  been  cited  in  poof  of  Strabo's  own  decision 
in  &Tour  of  Sidon ;  but,  from  the  ambignons  word- 
ing of  it,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded.  Movers 
(iu  pt.  i.  p.  118)  even  construes  it  in  fiivour  of 
Tyre;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opposite 
view  is  rather  strengthened  by  another  passage 
(i.  p.  40)  in  which  Strabo  calls  Sidon  the  metropolis 
of  the  Phoenicians  (t^f  larrpiiroKu'  airmy  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
most  andent  Phoenician  traditions  relate  to  Tyie, 
and  not  to  Sidon  ;  that  Tyre  is  called  fuertpa  *<m- 
yiiani  by  Heleager  the  e]»grammatist  (AntA.  Grtue. 
vii.  428. 13),  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
that  an  mscription  to  the  same  eSect  is  found  on  a 
coin  of  Antiochas  IV.,  b.  c.  179 — 164  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Phoeu.  i.  262) ;  and  that  the  later  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  seem  unanimously  to  hare  !»• 
garded  the  claim  of  Tyre  to  superior  antiquity  as 
prefnabla  Thtis  the  emperor  Hadrian  settled  the 
aodant  ^pute  in  ^vour  of  that  city  (Snidas,  s.  e. 
TlmXas  Tiptot"),  and  other  testimonies  will  be  ioand 
in  Orosios  (iii.  16),  Ulpian  (/>>?■  tit.  zxv.),  and 
Ennapins  (y.  Porphyr.  p.  7,  ed.  Wytt)  It  may 
also  be  mnarked  that  if  the  Phoeqicians  came  from 
the  Persian  Golf,  the  name  of  Tyre  shows  that  it 
nmat  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  settlements  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  dispute,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Byblus  and  Berytus 
also  eUimed  to  be  regarded  aa  the  oldest  of  the 
Phoenician  dties. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  latest  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Syria, 
-which  was,  perhaps,  Hamath  or  Epiphania  on  the 
Orontes,  preceded  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Jews,  which  event  is  usually  placed  in  the  year 
1450  B.  c.  The  expedition  a!  Joshna  into  Canaan 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Phoenicians.  In  order  to  oppose  his  progress, 
the  king  of  Haznr  oiganised  a  confederacy  rf  the 
Canaanite  states.  (^Jotk.  ii.  10.)  But  the  allies 
were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter.  Hazor  was 
taken  and  destioyed,  and  the  territory  of  the  coo- 
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fMerate  kings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Isrselites.  The  defeated 
host  was  pursued  as  far  as  Sidon ;  but  neither  that 
nor  any  other  town  of  Phoenicia,  properly  so  called, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  nor  on  the  whole 
does  the  expedition  of  Joshua  seem  to  have  had 
much  effect  on  its  political  condition.  Yet  there 
was  a  constant  snccasdon  of  hostilities  between  tlie 
Phoenicians  and  some  of  the  Jewish  tribes ;  and  in 
the  book  of  Judges  (x.  12)  we  find  the  Sidanians 
mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 

Sidon,  then,  must  have  early  risen  to  be  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  as  may  indeed  be  also  inferred  iixim 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  its  trade  and  mannfitc- 
tures  are  frequently  alluded  to.  Yet  a  year  before 
the  caplnre  <^  Troy,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Ascalon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge— or  at  all  events  a  great  proportion  of  tliem 
— at  Tyre.  (Justin,  xviii.  3.)  We  are  ignorant 
how  this  conquest  was  effected.  The  name  of 
Aseal<m  probably  represents  the  whole  pentapolis  of 
Fhiliatia;  and  we  know  that  shortly  after  this  event 
the  Philistines  were  powerful  enough  to  reduce  tlis 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  tlie  condition  of  a  tributary, 
and  to  retain  it  as  such  till  the  time  of  David. 
Justin,  in  the  passage  jnat  cited,  speaks  of  Tyre  as 
Jbunded  by  the  Sidouians  (condidenmt)  oa  this  oc- 
casion. This  expression,  however,  by  no  means 
implies  tjint  foundation,  since  in  the  next  chapter 
he  again  tises  the  same  word  to  denote  the  restora- 
titm  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has  been 
already  said,  aa  will  appear  at  greater  length  in  the 
account  of  the  Phoenidaii  colonies,  that  Tyre  must 
have  been  a  dty  of  considerable  importance  befora 
this  period.  The  account  of  Justin  is  corroborated 
by  Josepbns,  who,  in  allasion  no  doubt  to  the  same 
event,  places  the  foundation  of  Tyre  240  yean  before 
that  of  Solomon's  temple  (^Ant.  yiii.  S.)  If  Justin 
followed  the  computation  (rf  the  Parian  marble,  the 
fidl  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  year  1209  B.  c.;  and 
if  the  disputed  date  of  Solomon's  temple  be  fixed  at 
969  B.  c,  the  aera  adopted  by  Movers  (Phdn.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  149),  then  969  +  240=1209.  Joeephus, 
in  the  passage  rated,  nses  the  word  otaiaa,  "a 
dwelling  in,"  and  could  no  more  have  imeant  the 
original  foundation  of  Tyre  than  Jnstin,  since  that 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  exist- 
ence two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  building  of 
the  temple. 

From  the  period  of  the  Sidonian  migration.  Tyre 
must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Pfaoenidan 
nation.  During  the  headship  of  Sidon,  the  history 
of  Phoenicia  is  mythical.  Phoenix,  who  is  repie- 
sented  as  the  father  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  is  a 
mere  personification  of  the  country ;  Belus,  the  first 
king,  is  the  god  Baal;  and  Agenor,  the  reputed 
founder  both  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  nothing  but  a 
Greek  epithet,  perhaps  of  Hercules.  The  history  of 
Tyre  also,  before  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  unconnected. 
Solomon's  relations  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  led 
Jiisepbus  to  search  the  ,Tyrian  histories  of  Dins  and 
Menaoder.  Hiram  succeeded  Abibal;  and  from 
this  time  to  the  fotmdation  of  Carthage  there  is  a 
r^ular  succession  of  dstee  and  reigns. 

Tyre  was  in  fact  a  double  city,  the  original  town 
being  on  the  continent,  and  the  new  one  on  an  island 
abont  half  a  mile  fi-om  the  shore.  When  the  latter 
was  fotmded,  the  original  city  obtuned  the  name  of 
Palae-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  The  island,  however, 
was  probably  used  as  a  naval  station  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  aod  »  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
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wonhip  of  ths  national  deitin  Astarte,  Bel  us,  and 
particularly  Melcartb,  or  tlw  Tynan  Hercules.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  indeed,  tlie  oldest  temple  of  Her- 
enles  was  in  Palae-Tyrus  (xi.  10;  comp.  Curt.  W. 
S) ;  bat  this  assertion  may  have  been  made  by  the 
Tyrians  in  order  to  evade  the  request  of  Alexander, 
vho  wished  to  gain  an  entrance  into  their  island 
city  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  that  deity. 

Hiram  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Tyre  a  little 
before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (b.  c.  969). 
He  added  to  and  improved  the  new  city,  and  by 
means  of  substructions  even  gained  space  enoogh  to 
build  a  large  square  or  place,  the  eurt/chonu.  He 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  king  David,  which 
were  confirmed  by  commerce  and  by  intermarriages. 
Hiram  famished  the  Jewish  monarch  with  cedar- 
wood  and  workmen  to  construct  his  palace,  as  well 
as  materials  for  his  proposed  temple,  the  building  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  his  son.  The 
Phoeniciana,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  the  com 
and  oil  of  Jadah.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon  this 
interoonrse  was  cemented  by  a  formal  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  which  that  monarch  engaged  to  furnish 
yearly  20,000  con  of  wheat*,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  oil,  for  the  use  of  Hiram's  household,  while  Hiram, 
in  return,  supplied  SolomoD  with  workmen  to  cut 
and  prepare  the  wood  for  his  temple,  and  others 
skilful  in  working  metal  and  stone,  in  engraving, 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  fine  linen.  Solomon 
iJso  ceded  to  Tyre  a  diatrict  in  Galilee  containing 
twenty  towns.  (I  Kiogi,  is.  13;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
5.)  In  these  transactions  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  a  commercial  and  an  agricultural  people;  but 
Hiram  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Solomon  in  his 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprises, and  his  searches 
after  the  gold  of  Ophir,  when  his  victories  over  the 
£damitee  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  Aelan- 
itic,  or  eastern,  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  pilots  and 
mariners  for  these  voyages  were  furnished  by  Hiram. 
Except,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Israelites, 
we  know  little  concerning  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
He  appears  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
Citium  in  Cypms,  probably  a  revolted  colony  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  to  have  establiiihed  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Melcarth,  or  Hercules.  (Joseph.  {.  c.)  By 
his  great  works  at  Tyre  he  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  upon  the  people;  and  his  splendid  reign, 
which  lasted  thirty-four  years,  was  followed  at  no 
great  interval  by  political  troubles.  His  dynasty  was 
continued  for  seven  yean  in  the  person  of  his  son  Bale- 
azar,  or  Baleastartus,  and  nine  years  in  that  of  his 
grandson  Abdastaitus.  The  latter  was  put  to  death 
by  the  four  sons  of  his  nurse,  tlie  eldest  of  whom 
usurped  the  supreme  power  for  a  space  of  tirelve 
years.  This  revolution  is  connected  by  Mnvers 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  342)  with  the  account  of  the  servile 
insimection  at  Tyre  given  by  Justin  (xviiL  3),  who, 
however,  with  bis  usual  neglect  of  dironology,  has 
placed  it  a  great  deal  too  late.  This  interregnum, 
which,  according  to  the  account  adopted,  was  a 
complete  reign  of  terror,  was  terminated  by  a  counter- 
revolution. The  usurper,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  died  or  was  deposed,  and  the  \m  of 
Hiram  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Astartus, — the 
Stnto  of  Justin, — a  sou  of  Baleostarlos.  This 
prince  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Astarymus,or  Aserymns,  who  mled  nine  veara. 
The  Utter  was  miirdered  by  another  brother,  Pbales, 
who  after  reigning  a  few  months  was  in  turn  assas- 
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nnated  by  Ithobaal,  a  priest  of  Astartei  Itbobaa!  is 
the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture,  &ther  of  Jezebel,  th«  wife 
of  Ahab,  who  endeavonred  to  restore  the  woialiip  of 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  in  the  kingdom  of  her  hnslmiid. 
(1  King;  xvi.  31.)  In  the  reign  of  Itohbaal  Phoe- 
nicia was  visited  with  a  remarkable  drought,  which 
also  prevailed  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Abab.  (Joseph. 
AnL  viii.  13.  §  S;  1  Kmgt,  c.  xvii.  7.)  We  know 
nothing  fiuther  of  Ithobaal's  reign,  except  that  be 
founded  Botiya,  on  the  coast  M.  of  Sidon,  and  Anxs 
in  Numidia.  (Joseph.  viiL  7, 13.  §  2.)  He  reigned 
thirty-two  yean,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. Badesor,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
after  a  reign  of  six  yean  was  followed  by  Mattni,  or 
Motto,  who  ruled  for  thirty-two  yean.  The  reign  of 
his  successor,  Pygmalion,  brings  us  into  contact  with 
classical  history  and  traditkin,  through  the  fonnda- 
tiifl  of  Carthage  by  his  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  which 
took  place  not  long  after  his  accession.  Probably, 
however,  this  waa  only  a  second  foundation,  as  in  tiie 
case  of  Tyre  itself.  The  whole  story,  which  indiuitrx 
a  struggle  between  an  aristoeratical  and  sacerdotal 
party  and  the  monarchical  power,  has  been  obscured 
by  mythical  traditions  and  the  embellishments  of 
poets;  but  it  need  not  be  repested  here,  as  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  ofBiographg  and  Ugtho- 
logs,  I.  V.  Dido. 

Pygmalion  oocnpied  the  throne  forty-seven  year^ 
and  after  his  reign  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of 
Tyre.  When  we  can  next  trace  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  find  them  at  war  with  Israel  The 
prophet  Joel,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  b.  o.,  bitterly  complains  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  roa&ts 
of  Judaea,  and  his  complaints  are  repeated  by  Attmis, 
a  contemporary  prophet.  This  was  the  chief  peri>id 
of  the  maritime  ascendency  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
their  main  ofience  seems  to  have  been  the  cairying 
off  of  youths  and  maidens  and  selling  them  into 
slavery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  vfs 
find  Isaiah  prophesying  the  destraction  of  Tyre. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Assyrians  b^an 
to  grasp  at  the  countries  towards  the  west,  and  to 
seek  an  establishment  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  a  policy  which  was  contiuned  by  the 
succeeding  empires  of  tlie  Babylonians,  Medes,  and 
Persians.  The  expedition  of  Shalmaneser,  who, 
after  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  turned  his 
arms  against  Phoenicia,  is  recorded  by  Joaepfans 
from  the  history  of  Menander.  (Ant  ix.  14.) 
After  oTerrunning  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  he  retired 
without  attempting  any  permanent  conquest.  He 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  several  Phoeniciaa 
cities,  as  Sidnn,  Ace,  and  even  Palae-Tyms,  vhidi 
were  oppressed  by  the  domination  of  Elulaens,  king 
of  Tyre.  These  cities  furnished  him  with  sixty 
ships  for  a  second  attempt  upon  Tyre :  but  this 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Tynans  with  only  twenty 
vessels.  Shalmaneser  bluclcaded  them  on  the  land 
side  for  a  space  of  five  yean,  and  prevented  tbem 
from  having  any  fresh  water  except  what  they  could 
preserve  in  tanks.  How  this  blockade  ended  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  fruitless. 
We  have  no  further  accounts  of  Elulaens,  except 
that  he  had  reduced  to  obedience  the  revolted  town 
of  Citium  in  Cyprus  previously  to  this  invasion. 
After  his  reign  another  long  gap  occnra  in  the  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia,  or  rather  of  Tyre,  its  head.  This 
silence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  consequently  increasing 
iu  prosperity.     The-Phoenician  alliance  was  courted 
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bj  the  Egyptian  monarclis,  and  an  extensiva  eom- 
meroe  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  port 
of  Nancratis.  The  next  wars  in  which  we  find  the 
Phoenicians  engaged  were  with  the  Babylonians ; 
thoogh  the  account  of  Bensns,  that  MabopaUssar, 
who  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  centniy 
H.  c,  held  Phoenicia  in  subjection,  and  that  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  it  when  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Chaldeans  at  this  period ;  since  we  find  it  related 
that  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  when  at  war  with  that 
nation,  conquered  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  (Herod, 
ii.  161 ;  Diud.  i.  68.)  When  Nebuchadnezzar  as- 
cended the  throne,  we  find  that,  after  quelling  a 
revtdt  of  the  Jews  and  redncing  Jemsalem  (b.  c. 
587),  he  marched  into  Phuenicia,  took  Sidon  appa- 
rently by  assault,  with  dreadful  carnage,  and  -pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Tyre.  (^EttUel,  zzvi.)  ¥or  an 
account  of  this  siege,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  histoiy,  we  are  again  indebted  to  Joeephus 
(x.  11),  who  extracted  it  from  Tyrian  annals.  It 
is  said  to  have  lasted  thirteen  years.  Anotlier 
Ithobaal  was  at  this  time  king  of  Tyie.  The  de- 
scription of  the  siege  by  Ezdciel  would  seem  to 
apply  to  Palae-Tyrus,  thongli  it  is  probable  that 
insular  Tyre  was  also  attempted.  (Grote,  Sitl.  of 
Greece,  iiL  p.  355,  note.)  The  result  of  the  siege  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Berosus,  indeed,  aiSrms  ^ap. 
Joeepfa.  e.  Apion.  i.  20)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  sub- 
dued all  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  assault  npon  Tyre,  and  the  words  of 
Ezeluel  (xxiz.  17)  seem  to  imply  that  the  siege 
was  unsuccessful.  The  same  dynasty  continued  to 
reign.  Ithobaal  was  succeeded  by  Baal ;  and  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  government  indicate  in- 
ternal revolution,  but  not  subjection  to  a  foreign 
power.  The  kings  were  superseded  by  judges  or 
■uffetes,  and  after  a  few  years  the  royal  line  ap- 
pears to  have  been  restored;  but  whether  by  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  Tyrians,  or  by  compalsion  of 
the  Babylonians,  is  a  disputed  point. 

Ezekiel's  description  of  Tyre  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Babylonian  war  exhibits  it  as  the  head  of  the 
Phoenician  states.  Sidon  and  Aradus  are  lepre- 
aentod  ■»  iiiraishiiig  aoldierB  and  mariners,  and  the 
artisans  of  Byblns  as  woUng  in  its  dockyards. 
(£cei.  xxvii.  8, 9, 11.)  But  that  war  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Tynans,  which  now  began  to 
decline.  Cyprus  was  wrested  from  them  by  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  thoogh  a  branch  of  the  rc^  family 
of  Tyre  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
Salamis  for  some  generations.  (Herod,  t.  104; 
Uoct.  £vag.  p.  79.  I,  2,  28.)  Herbalus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  brother  Eiramns,  or  Hiram,  during 
whose  reign  Cyrus  couquered  Babylon  (538  b.  a). 
When  the  latter  monarch  permitted  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  we  find  Tyre  and  Sidon  again 
assisting  in  the  work  (£sra,  iii.  7),  a  proof  that 
their  commerce  was  still  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Xenophoo  {^Cyropaed.  i.  1.  §  8)  represents  Cyrus  as 
ruling  over  Phoenicia  as  well  as  Cyprus  and  Egypt; 
and  though  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  collateral 
proof,  they  must  at  all  events  have  very  soon  sub- 
mitted to  his  son  Cambyses.  (Herod.  iiL  19.) 
The  relations  with  Fenia  seem,  however,  to  hare 
been  those  of  a  Toluntary  alliance  rather  than  of  a 
forced  subjection ;  since,  though  the  Phoenicians 
assisted  Cambyaes  against  the  Egyptians,  they  re- 
fosed  to  serve  against  their  colonists  the  Canlia- 
gioians.     Their  fleet  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
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Persians,  and  enabled  Darius  to  make  himself  master 
of  tho  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Tliucyd. 
i.  16 ;  Plat.  Jfenez.  e.  9.)  Phoenicia,  witli  Palestins 
and  Cypms,  formed  the  fifUi  <if  the  twenty  nomes 
into  which  the  empire  of  Darius  was  divided.  (HeroiL 
iii.  91.)  These  numes  were,  in  fact,  satrapies ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  Uiey  interfered  with  the  cou- 
stitntions  uf  the  several  countries  in  which  tliey 
were  eatablialied ;  at  all  events  native  princes  con- 
tinued to  reign  m  Phoenicia.  Altliough  Sidon  b». 
came  a  royal  Persian  residence,  it  still  liad  its  native 
king,  and  so  also  had  Tyre.  (Hrrod.  viii.  67.) 
When  Darius  was  meditating  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  Sidon  supplied  two  triremes  and  a  storeship 
to  enable  Democedes  to  explore  the  coasts.  (Ih, 
iii.  136.)  Subsequently  the  Phoenicians  provided 
the  Persians  with  a  fleet  wherewith  to  reduce  not 
only  the  revolted  Ionian  cities,  but  even  their  own 
former  colony  of  Cyprus.  In  the  last  of  these  en- 
terprises they  were  defeated  by  the  Ionian  fleet 
(lb.  V.  108,  1 12):  but  they  were  the  chief  means  of 
reducing  the  island  of  Miletus  (lb.  vi.  6),  by  the 
detent  which  they  inSicled  on  the  lonians  off  Lads, 
(lb.  c.  14.)  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
ii>lands,  the  Phoenician  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Thts- 
cian  Chersonese,  where  they  captured  Metiochus, 
tiie  sac  of  Miltiades  (lb.  c  41),  and  subsequently 
appear  to  have  scoured  the  Aegean  and  to  have 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Boeotia.  (lb.  c  118.)  They 
assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  along  with  the  Egyptians  constructed  the  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Hellespont,  (lb.  vii.  34.)  They 
helped  to  make  the  canal  over  the  itiilimus  of  Mount 
Athos,  in  whiih,  as  well  as  in  other  engineering 
works,  they  displayed  a  skill  much  snperiur  to  tliat 
of  the  other  nations  employed.  (lb.  c.  23.)  In 
the  naval  review  of  Xerxes  in  the  Helletpont  they 
carried  off  the  prize  from  all  competitors  by  tin 
excellence  of  their  ships  and  the  skill  of  their  mari- 
ners ;  whihit  among  the  Phoenicians  themselves  the 
Sidonians  were  &r  the  most  distinguished  (Itk  cc. 
44,  96),  and  it  was  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  tlie 
bitter  people  that  Xerxes  embarked  to  conduct  tha 
review.  (lb.  c.  100.)  The  Phoenician  ships  com- 
poKed  nearly  half  of  Uie  fleet  which  Xerxes  had  col- 
lected ;  yet  at  the  battle  of  Artemisinm  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  played  so  distingnisbed  a  part  as  tbs 
Egyptians,  (lb.  riii.  17.)  When  routed  by  the 
Atlienians  at  Salamis  they  complained  to  Xerxes, 
who  sat  overlooking  the  battle  on  his  silver-footed 
throne,  that  their  ships,  had  been  treacherously 
sunk  by  the  lonians.  Just  at  this  instant,  however, 
extraordinary  skill  and  valour  were  displayed  by  • 
Samothiacian  vessel,  and  the  Great  King,  charging 
the  Phoenicians  with  having  falsely  accused  the 
lonians  in  order  to  screen  their  own  cowardice  and 
ill-conduct,  caused  many  of  them  to  be  beheaded, 
(lb.  c.  90.)  At  tlie  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (b.  c 
466),  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by 
tlie  Athenians  nnder  Cimon,  on  which  occasion  100 
of  then:  vessels  were  captured  (Died,  xt  62X  or 
according  to  Thocydides  (i.  100)  200,  who,  bow- 
ever,  is  probably  alluding  to  the  whole  number  of 
their  fleet.  Subsequently  the  Athenians  obtained 
such  naval  superiority  that  we  find  tliem.  carrying 
on  maritime  operations  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
itself;  though  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Egypt  fif^  of  tbdr  triremes  wen  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians.  (Thucyd.  L  109.) 
This  disgrace  was  Wiped  out  by  the  Athenians 
under  Anaxicrates  in  a  great  victory  gained  over 
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tba  Phoenicians  off  Sdamii  in  Cyprns,  B.  a  449, 
wlwn  100  of  their  ihipa  wen  Uken,  many  tunk, 
and  the  remnant  panned  to  their  own  harbours, 
(lb.  e.  US.)  A  oenatioo  of  hoetilitits  now  enened 
between  the  Grseki  and  Peniana.  The  Phoenician 
narj  continued  to  be  employed  by  the  latter,  but 
was  no  linger  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athe> 
niana.  In  b.c.  411  the  Phoenicians  preiiared  a 
fleet  of  147  Tedaels,  to  assist  tlie  Spartans  against 
Athens ;  but  after  advancing  as  tar  as  Aspenilua  in 
Pamphylia  it  was  suddenly  recalled,  either  because 
the  demoDntration  was  a  mere  mss  on  the  part  of 
Tissaphemes,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged 
to  defend  their  own  coast,  now  threatened  by  the 
Egyptians.  (Thncyd.  viii.  87,  108 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
38,  46.)  They  next  appear  aa  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Atfaenians  against  the  Spartans,  who  had  gained 
the  naval  supremacy  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  a 
prepondeiance  which  had  changed  the  former  policy 
of  Persia.  The  allied  Beet  was  led  by  Conoo  and 
Phamabains,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans 
the  Phoenician  seamen  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Athens.  (Died.  xiv.  83 ;  Mep.  Con. 
c  4.)  These  events  led  to  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection between  Phoenida  and  Athens;  Phoenician 
traders  appear  to  have  settled  in  that  city,  where 
three  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
of  the  date  apparently  of  about  380  B.  c  (Geacn. 
Afois.  Pun.  i.  111.)  A  few  years  later,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  the  Athenian  seiutte,  establishing  a 
pnaaua  between  Sirato,  king  of  Sidon,  and  the 
Athenians;  whilst  an  immunity  from  the  usual  bur> 
thens  imposed  od  aliens  was  granted  to  Sidonians 
aeUling  at  Athens,  (biickh,  Corp.  Inter.  I  126.) 
About  the  same  time  we  find  the  Phoenicians,  as 
the  subjects  of  Persia,  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war 
with  Eragoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cypi-us,  who 
ravaged  their  coasts,  and,  according  to  Isucnites 
(Evaf.  p.  201)  and  Diodorus  (ziv.  98, 110,  zv.  2), 
captnied  even  Tyre  itself.  But  in386B.O.£vagoias 
was  defeated  in  a  great  navul  engagement,  and  snb- 
seqnently  became  a  tributary  of  Perxia.  (lb.  xv.  9.) 
During  all  this  period  Sidon  sppears  to  have  been 
the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  (lb.  xvi.  41.)  The  next  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Phoenicians  is  their  revolt  from 
Penis,  which  ended  in  a  dif  astrons  manner.  Sidon 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  satraps  and  generals  of 
Artazerzes  Ochus;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  Tripolis,  in  a.o.  352,  it  was  re- 
adved  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  The  royal 
rendeoce  at  Sidon  was  destroyed  and  the  Persians 
massacred.  The  Phoenicians  then  fortified  Sidun, 
and  invited  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  assist 
them.  In  the  following  year  Oclius  made  great 
preparations  to  quell  this  revolt,  end  particuUrly  to 
punish  Sidon ;  when  Tennea,  king  of  that  city, 
alarmed  at  the  fate  which  menaced  him,  treache- 
nnsly  negotiated  to  betray  it  to  tlie  Peniians.  Us 
inveigled  100  of  the  leading  citisens  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  they  were  pnt  to  death,  and 
then  persnaded  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  to  admit 
the  Persians  into  the  city.  The  Sidonians,  who 
bad  bamt  their  fleet  in  order  to  prevent  any  escape 
from  the  eommoo  danger,  being  thus  reduced  to 
despair,  shot  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses;  Including 
•laves,  40,000  persons  are  ssid  to  have  perished  on 
this  occasion.  Teimes,  however,  suSkred  the  merited 
reward  of  his  treason,  and  was  either  put  to  death 
\j  Ocboa  or  oommitted  suicide.     This  calamity 
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was  •  gnat,  but  not  a  fatal,  blow  to  tbe  prosperity 
of  Sidon,  which  even  to  a  much  later  period  retained 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  opulence.  (Diod. 
zvL41,  sqq.;  Mela,  I  12.) 

The  cruelty  of  the  Persians  left  a  lasting  nmein- 
brance,  and  was  not  wholly  unrequited.  When  abovt 
twenty  years  afterwards  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia, 
SidoD  hastaned  to  open  her  gates  to  hiin.  The  defeat 
of  Darius  at  Issus,  b.  C.  333,  opened  the  whole  coast 
of  Phoenicia  to  the  Greeks.  On  his  match  Alexander 
was  met  by  Sttmto,  son  of  Gerostratos,  king  of 
Arsdtts,  who  surrendered  that  island  to  him,  as  well 
as  some  towns  on  the  mainland.  As  he  proceeded 
southwards  he  received  the  snbmission  of  Byblns, 
and  entered  Sidon  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitanta. 
He  deposed  Strsto^  their  king,  a  vassal  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Abdolooimos.  who  was  related  to  Stimto^ 
bnt  who  at  that  time  followed  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  gardener  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  threne  by  Alexander's  geueral 
Hepliaeetion.  (Curt  iv.  4.)  The  Tyrians  now  sent 
an  embassy,  professing  submission  to  the  Mace- 
donians, but  without  any  real  design  of  giving  up 
their  city.  (Arrian,  ii.  15.)  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  Alexander  to  proceed  on  his  intended 
expedition,  whilst  so  important  a  place  lay  in  hia 
rear,  at  best  a  doubtful  friend,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
verses, soon,  perhapa,  to  become  a  dechired  enemy. 
With  a  dissimulation  eqtutl  to  that  of  the  Tyrians, 
he  sought  to  gain  possession  of  their  town  by  re. 
qaestmg  permission  to  enter  and  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules, the  progenitor  of  the  royal  race  of  Macedon, 
as  well  as  tlie  tntelaiy  god  of  Tyre.  But  the 
Tyrians  perceiving  his  design,  directed  bim  to 
another  temple  of  Hercules  at  Palae-Tynis,  where 
he  might  sacrifice  in  all  liberty  and  with  siiU  greater 
effect,  as  the  fane,  they  asseited,  was  more  ancient 
and  venerable  than  that  of  tlie  new  city  in  tha 
isbind.  Alexander,  however,  still  luinktnd  after 
the  latter,  and  made  preparations  for  besieging  the 
new  town.  (Arrian,  iL  15,  16  ;  Curt.  iv.  7,  seq.) 
The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Tyre  will  be  found  described  in  another  plare. 
[Trsus.]  It  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  by  uieaits 
of  a  causeway,  and  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  the 
city  of  merchant  princes  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Alezander,  who  was  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
ships  of  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  The  city  was 
bumt,  and  must  uf  the  inliabitsnts  either  killed  or 
sold  into  slavery.  Alexander  repeopled  it,  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  with  Caiians,  who  seem  to  have  beea 
intimately  coimected  with  the  Phoenicians,  since  wa 
find  Caria  called  Pboenice  by  Cotinoa  and  Bacchy- 
lides.  (Atben.  iv.  p.  174.)  After  the  batUe  of 
Arbela,  Alexander  incorporated  Phoenicia,  Syria  and 
Cilicia  into  one  province.  With  the  true  com- 
mercial spirit  the  Phoenicians  availed  themselves  of 
his  conquests  to  extend  their  trade,  and  th^r  mer- 
chants, following  the  track  of  the  Macedonian  anny, 
carried  home  myrrh  and  nard  from  the  deserts  of 
Gedrosia.  (Arrian,  vi.  22,  Indie.  18.)  Alexander 
employed  them  to  man  the  ships  which  were  tu  sail 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as 
to  build  the  vessels  which  were  conveyed  overland 
to  Thapsacss  on  tlie  Euphrates,  with  the  view  <if 
descending  to  Babylon,  (/i.)  By  these  means  he 
intended  to  colonise  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  bnt  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by 
his  death,  b.  c.  323.  After  that  event  Ptolemy,  to 
whom  Egypt  had  fiillrn,  annexed  Phoenicia,  to- 
gether with  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  iiia  kingdom. 
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(Diod.  xri.  43.)  But  in  tb«  yeu  316  b.  c.  Antt- 
fotmt,  ntaimng  Tictorioas  from  Babjlonu,  euilj 
ex|)eUed  the  gmrriiions  of  Ptolemj  from  all  the  Phoe- 
nician towns  except  Tyre,  where  he  experienced  an 
obstinate  raistanoe.  Eighteen  Tean  bad  sufficed  to 
restore  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  its  ancient 
wealth  aiid  power ;  and  although  the  mole  still  re- 
mained it  was  almost  as  impregnable  as  before,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months. 
From  this  period  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  third 
oentorj  B.  c.  there  was  an  almost  constant  suc- 
cession of  straggles  for  the  possessinn  of  Phoenicia 
between  the  Ptolemies  on  one  side  and  the  Seleucldae 
on  the  other.  Ptolemy  Knergetes  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it,  and  it  was  held  by  him  and  his  son  Pbi- 
lopator  down  to  the  year  218  B.c  ;  when  Aotiochns 
the  Great,  taking  advantage  of  the  indolent  and 
ernsnal  character  of  the  UUter,  and  the  consequent 
di&orden  of  his  administration,  undertook  its  re- 
covery. Tyre  and  Ace  were  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  treachery  of  Theodotus,  the  lieutenant  of  Plii- 
lopator,  and  the  Egyptian  army  and  fleet  were  de- 
feated and  driven  to  take  refuge  at  SidoiL  la  the 
following  ypar,  however,  Philopator  defeated  An- 
tiochns  at  Baphia  near  the  fronliers  of  Egypt,  and 
regained  possession  of  Pbuenicia  and  Syria,  which 
be  retained  till  his  deatli,  b.  c.  205.  The  nign 
of  bis  infant  ton  again  tempted  the  ambition  of 
Antiochoa.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  Phoenicia, 
and  after  repaUng  an  attempt  of  the  Egyptians 
to  regain  it  in  B.  c.  198,  firmly  established  his  do- 
minion, and  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons. 

Notwithstanding  these  struggles.  Tyre  appears  to 
have  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  commercial 
prosperity,  in  which,  however,  she  had  now  to  en- 
counter a  formidable  rival  in  Alexandria.  At  first, 
indeed,  that  city  did  not  mnch  interfere  with  her 
prosperity;  but  the  fonndation  of  Berenice  on  the 
Bed  Sea  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  making  of  a 
mad  between  that  place  and  Coptos,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  canal  which  connected  the  gulf  of 
Sue*  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (Strab. 
p.  781)  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  her  commerce, 
and  converted  Alexandria  into  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  products  of  the  East. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Selencidae,  and  the  snfTer- 
ings  which  tliey  entailed,  induced  the  Syrians  and 
Ph'ienicians  to  pUce  tbemselvea  under  the  protection 
of  Tigranfs,  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  year  8,1  b.  c. 
(Justin,  xl.  I ;  Appian,  Sgr.  48.)  Ace,  or  Ptoleniais, 
was  the  only  city  which,  at  the  ia>tigatioD  of  Selene, 
queen  of  Antigontis,  refused  to  open  its  gates  to 
Tigranes.  Tiiat  monarch  held  Pliiienicia  during 
fourteen  year^,  when  the  Srleucidae  regained  it  for  a 
short  time  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Lacullns. 
Four  years  later  Pompey  reduced  all  Syria  to  the 
condition  of  a  Roman  province.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  Phoenicia  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  between  the  Roman  generals.  Just  pre- 
nously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassins  divided 
Syria  into  several  small  principalities,  which  he  sold 
to  the  highmt  bidders ;  and  in  this  way  Tyre  had 
again  a  king  called  Marion.  Antony  presented  the 
whde  conntiy  between  Egypt  and  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  to  (Meopntra,  but.  in  Hpite  of  her  intremties  to 
the  contrary,  secured  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  their 
ancient  freedom.  (Joseph.  AtU.  it.  4.  §  1.)  But 
when  Augustas  visited  the  Ea.-.t,  B.  c.  20,  he  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties.     (Dion  Cais.  liv.  7.) 

Although  the  Roman  dominion  pot  an  end  to  the 
{•>UticaI  existence  of  Tyre  ai\d  Sidon,  thej  niained 
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their  mannfactuies  and  commerce  for  a  oonsiderabla 
period.  Heh^  who  probably  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  Clandios,  characterises  Sidoo  as  "  adhuc  opnlents  " 
(i.  IS);  and  Pliny,  at  about  the  same  period,  adverts 
tu  the  staple  trade  of  Tyre  as  being  sUIl  in  a 
flourishing  condition  ("nanc  omnia  ejus  nobilitas 
conchylio  atque  purpura  constat,"  v.  17).  At  the 
instance  of  the  rhetorician  Paulai,  Hadrian,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  granted  to  Tyre  the  title  of 
metropoliM.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  proconsul,  aod 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  During 
the  contest  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Pescennios 
Niger  for  imperial  power,  a.  d.193,  Berytus  faronred 
the  cause  of  Niger,  Tyre  that  of  Septimius;  in  con- 
sequence  of  which,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
light  Uanritanian  troops  of  Niger,  who  committed 
great  slaughter.  (Hertxlian,  iii.  9.  §  10.)  Severus, 
after  his  success,  recruited  the  population  of  Tyn 
from  the  third  legion,  and,  as  a  reward  for  its 
attachment,  bestowed  on  it  the  Jul  Itaiicum  and 
the  title  of  colony.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  Leg.  de  Cent. 
tit.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p.  387.)  In  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  toward*  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  East 
(  Coram,  ad  Etek.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  3) ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Berytus  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  It  monopolised  the  manufacture  of 
imperial  purple,  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
that  city.  Bevond  this  period  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  history  of  Phoenicia.  We  shall  only  add 
that  Tyre  continued  to  flourish  under  the  miki 
dominion  of  the  caliphs,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Tiolenoe  which  it  snSered  from  the  crusaders,  its 
prosperity  was  not  utterly  annihilated  till  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  A.  i>.  1516 ; 
a  result,  however,  to  which  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  a  route  to  Asia  by  the  C<gM  iff 
Good  Bope,  likewise  contributed. 

V.  FoLmcAL  CotttrmvTtoit, 

Phoenicia  consisted  of  several  small  independent 
kingdoms,  or  rather  cities,  which  were  sometimes 
uuhed  with  and  sometimes  exposed  to  one  another, 
just  as  we  find  Canaan  described  at  the  time  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  764; 
Joikua,  X.)  We  have  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
throne  was  amunonly  hereditary,  but  the  people 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  right  of  election.  (Justin, 
xviii.  4.)  The  chief  priests  exercised  great  power, 
and  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  Thus  Sicharhos, 
or  Sichacna,  chief  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  the  husband  of  Dido,  and  consequently  the 
brother-in-law  of  king  Pygmalion.  There,  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  powerful  aristocracy,  but  on  what 
it  was  founded  is  unknown.  Thns  a  body  of  nobles, 
who  ars  called  senators,  accompanied  the  emigntion 
of  Dido.  (Justin,  Lc")  Daring  the  intene^um  at 
Tyre  after  the  >«rvile  insurrection,  the  government 
was  carried  on  by  elective  magistrates,  called  judges 
or  snffetes.  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21.)  This  institntion 
also  obtained  at  Gades  and  Carthage,  and  probably 
in  all  the  western  colonies  of  Tyrei  (Liv.  xxviii,  37 ; 
comp.  Muvere,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  534.)  Kings  existed  in 
Phoenicia  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  ii.  24.)  The  fiederal  constitntion  of  Phoe- 
nicia resembled  a  Grecian  hegemony:  either  Tyre 
or  Sidon  was  always  at  the  head,  though  Aradni 
and  Byblus  likewise  had  kings.  During  the  earliest 
period  of  its  hiatoiy,  Sidon  appears  to  hare  been 
the  leading  city ;  but  after  its  capture  by  the  kmg 
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of  Ascika,  and  tlw  emigrmtion  of  Ita  inbitbituta,  M 
already  reUtad,  Tjn  beoune  dominant,  and  retained 
the  rapranaej  till  the  Penian  conquest.  Confede- 
ratioDS  amoDK  the  Phoenician  cities  for  eome  common 
object  were  frequent,  and  are  mentioned  bj  Joehna 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (zi.).  Subsequently, 
the  great  eoancil  of  the  Phoenicians  assembled  on 
these  occasions  at  Tripiilis  (Diod.zvi.  41),  where,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  three  leading  towns, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Arudus,  had  each  ita  separate 
qoaiter;  from  which  circumstance,  the  town  derived 
its  name.  Aiadns,  howerer,  does  not  appear  to 
IkaTe  obtained  this  privilege  till  a  late  period  of 
Phoenician  history,  as  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was 
snbordinate  to  Tyre  (xzriL  8,  sqq.) ;  and  Bybius, 
though  it  had  its  own  king,  and  is  sometinies  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  marinerv,  seems  nerer  to  have 
had  a  voice  in  the  confederate  councils.  The  popu- 
lation of  Phoenicia  consisted  in  great  part  of  slaves. 
lis  military  force,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  naval ;  and  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attaclts  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  the  Phoenicians  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  mercenary  troops,  who  were  perhaps 
mostly  Africans.    (Diod.  L  c;  Euiiel,  xzvii.) 

VL  Beuoioh. 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  reKgion  can  only  be 
gathered  from  incidental  allusions  in  tlie  Greek  and 
Brniuin  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptures.  A  few  coins 
and  idols  have  been  found  in  Cjfna,  hut  eounected 
only  with  the  local  Phoenician  religion  in  that 
island.  The  most  systematic  account  will  Im  found 
in  the  Praeparatio  Evangeiica  of  Euaebius,  where 
there  are  extracts  from  Sanconiatho,  professed  to 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Bybius. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  here  into  his  iiuicifnl 
cosmogony,  which  was  of  an  atheistic  nature,  and 
was  characterised  chiefly  by  a  perBOiiitication  of  the 
elements.  From  the  wind  Kol-pia,  and  Baau,  his 
wife,  were  produced  Aeun  and  Protogonus,  tlie  first 
mortals.  These  had  three  sons.  Light,  Fire,  and 
Flame,  who  produced  a  race  of  giants  from  whom  (he 
mountains  were  named, — as  Casius,  Libanus,  Anti- 
Kbanns  and  Brathy, — and  who  with  their  descend- 
ants discovered  the  various  arts  of  life.  In  later 
times  a  human  origin  was  assigned  to  the  gods,  that 
is,  they  were  regarded  as  dei6ed  men ;  and  this  new 
theology  was  absurdly  grafted  on  the  old  cosmogony. 
Elinn  and  his  wife  Beruth  are  their  progenitors, 
who  dwelt  near  Bybius.  From  Kliun  descends 
Ouranos  (Heaven),  who  weds  his  sister  Ge  (Earth), 
and  has  by  her  four  sons,  Ilus  (or  Cronos),  Betutns, 
Dagon,  and  Atlas ;  and  three  daughters,  Astarte, 
Bhea,  and  Dione.  Cronos,  grown  to  man*s  estate, 
deposes  his  father,  and  puts  to  death  Lis  own  son 
Sadid,  and  one  of  his  daughters.  Ouranos,  returning 
ftom  banishment,  is  treacherously  pot  to  death  by 
Cnnos,  who  afterwards  travels  about  the  world, 
estaUishing  Athens  in  Attica  and  making  Taut 
king  of  Egypt.     (Kenrick,  Phoen.  p.  295.) 

Baal  and  Ashtaroih,  the  two  chief  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  were  the  sun  and  moon.  The  name  of 
Baal  was  applied  to  Phoenician  kings,  and  Belus  is 
the  first  king  of  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  At  a  later 
period  Bsal  became  a  disttinct  sopreme  God,  and  the 
snn  obtained  a  separate  worship  (2  Kmffff  zziii.  5). 
As  the  supreme  god,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iden- 
tified him  with  their  Zens,  or  Jupiter,  and  not  with 
Apollo.  Bel  or  Baal  wasalso  identified  with  thepUnet 
Saturn.    We  find  his  name  prefixed  to  that  of  other 
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deities,  as  Baal-Phegor,  the  god  cf  lioentioiimes, 
Baal-Zebub,  the  god  of  flies,  &e. ;  as  well  as  to  that 
of  many  places  in  which  he  had  templea,  as  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Uamon,  &c  Groves  on  elevated  places 
were  dedicated  to  bis  worship,  and  human  Tictims 
were  sometimes  oflared  to  him  as  well  aa  to  Holoch. 
(yerem.  zix.  4,  5.)  He  was  worshipped  with  fai»- 
tical  rites,  his  votaries  crying  aloud,  and  cutting 
themsslves  with  knives  and  Luicets.  Aahtaroth  or 
Astarte,  the  principal  female  divinity,  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  and  Bnmans  aometimes  with  Jnno, 
aometimea  with  Venus,  though  properly  and  ori- 
ginally she  represented  the  moon.  The  principal 
scat  of  her  wonhip  waa  Sidon.  She  was  symbolised 
by  a  heifer,  or  a  figure  with  a  heifer's  head,  and 
horns  resembling  the  crescent  moon.  The  name  of 
Astarte  waa  Phoenician  (Ps.  Lucian,  de  Dea  ^. 
c.  4) ;  but  she  does  not  appear  with  that  appi-llalioa 
in  the  early  Greek  writers,  who  regard  Aphrodite, 
or  Venus  Urania,  as  the  principal  Phoenician  god- 
dess. Herodotus  (L  lOS,  131,  iiL  8)  says  that  her 
wonhip  was  transferred  from  Ascaloo,  its  oldest 
seat,  to  Cyprus  and  Cythera,  and  identifies  her  with 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  character  of  whose  war. 
ship  was  unequivocal.  Her  orginal  image  or  sym- 
bol, like  that  of  many  of  the  oldest  deities,  waa  s 
conical  stone,  ss  in  the  case  of  the  Paphian  Venna 
(Tac.  A.  u.  3.;  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  38),  of  the  Cybek 
of  Pessinos  (Uv.  xziz.  II),  and  otherc.  In  Cypnu 
her  worship  deger.er«ted  into  lioenliousness,  bat  the 
Cyprian  odns  bear  the  primitive  image  of  the  corneal 
stuue.  In  Carthage,  on  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
a.-,  a  virgin,  with  martial  attributes,  and  was  wor- 
shipped with  severe  rites.  She  must  be  distinguished 
from  Atargatis,  or  Deioeto,  who  had  also  a  temple 
at  Ascalon,  and  was  represented  aa  half  woman, 
half  fish.  It  is  chsracieristic  of  the  religion  cf  the 
Phoenicians,  that  though  they  adored  false  gods, 
they  were  not  so  much  idolaters  as  the  Kgyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Bumans,  since  their  temples  hail  either 
no  representation  of  the  deity,  or  only  a  rude  sym- 
bol. Tlie  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  been 
first  corrupted  at  Babylon.  Adunis,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  boar  on  Lebanon,  was  worshipped 
at  Aphaca,  about  7  miles  £.  of  Bybius,  near  the 
source  of  the  stream  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  annually  reddened  with  his 
blood.  (Zusim.  i.  58;  Ps.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  &  9.) 
By  the  Phoenicians  Adonis  was  slso  regarded  as  the 
sun,  and  his  death  typified  the  winter.  His  rites  at 
Aphaca,  when  abolished  by  Ounstantine,  were  pol- 
luted with  every  species  i  abomination.  (Euseb. 
V.  CoMt.  iii.  55) 

Cronos,  or  Satnni,  is  said  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
Phoenician  deities,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  him. 
Human  victims  farmed  the  moet  striking  feature  uf 
his  worship;  bnt  he  was  an  epicure  difScult  to 
please,  and  the  most  acceptable  ofiiering  was  an  only 
child.  (Porphyr.  de  Ahe.  iL  50;  EuseU  Lamd. 
Const,  i.  4.)  His  image  was  of  bronze  (Diod.  zx. 
14),  and,  according  to  the  description  of  Diodums, 
resembled  that  of  Uoloch  or  Hilcom,  the  god  of 
the  Ammonites;  bnt  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  several  Phoenician  deities. 

The  gods  hitherto  described  were  common  to  all 
the  Phoenicians;  JUelkarth*,  whose  name  literally 


*  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Melcarth  rod 
backwards  is,  with  the  excrption  of  the  eeooud  and 
hKst  letters,  identical  with  UeracitB.'. 
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deactea  "king  of  the  citv,"  wu  pecnlisr  to  th«  Ty- 
ruuia.  Be  appears  in  Greek  mythology  nnder  the 
slightly  altered  appellation  of  Melicertes.  Cicero 
(A^  D,  iii.  16)  calls  the  Tyriaii  Hercules  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Aateria,  tliat  ia  of  Baal  and  Asbtaroth. 
There  was  a  festival  at  Tyre  called  "  The  Awakening 
of  Herrules,"  which  seenis  connected  with  his  cha- 
racter as  a  son-god.  (Joseph.  AvL  viii.  5.)  In 
his  temple  at  Glides  there  was  so  image,  and  his 
symbol  was  an  evtr-bnrning  £re. 

Another  Phoeniciim  deity  was  Dagon,  who  had  a 
fish's  tail,  and  seems  to  hare  been  identical  with 
the  Oannes  of  Babylonia. 

The  Phoenician  goddess  Onca  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Athena.  One  of  tho  gates  of 
Thebes  was  named  after  her,  and  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Ooiinth.  (Euphor.  ap.  Stepk.  Bya.  t.  v. ; 
Hesych.  t.  v.;  Tzetz.  ad  Lj/coph.  Cau.  658.)  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  Athena  Polias  of  Athens 
was  derired  from  Thebes.  The  Palladiom  of  Troy 
was  also  of  Phoenician  origin. 

As  might  be  expected  among  a  maritime  people, 
the  Phoenicians  lud  several  marine  deities,  as  Po- 
seidon, Nereus,  and  Poutos.  Poseidon  was  wW' 
shipped  at  Berytus,  and  a  marine  Jnpiter  at  Sdon. 
The  present  deities  of  navigation  were,  however,  the 
Cabiri,  the  seat  of  whose  worship  was  also  at  Beiy. 
tos,  and  whose  images,  nnder  the  name  of  Pataeci, 
were  placed  on  the  prows  of  Phoenician  ships. 
(Herod,  iii.  37.)  They  were  the  sons  of  Hephaastcs, 
or  the  Egyptian  Phta,  and  were  represented  as  ridi- 
culous little  pigmaic  figures.  By  tlie  Greeks  and 
Bomans  they  were  identi6ed  with  their  Anaces, 
Lsres,  and  Penates.  Aesculapins,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  the  air,  was  their  brother,  and  also  had  a 
temple  at  Beiytus.     (Fans.  vii.  S3.  §  6.) 

We  know  bat  little  of  the  religions  rites  snd 
aacnd  festivities  of  the  Phoenicians.  They  prac- 
tised circamcision,  which  they  leiimed  from  the 
Egpytians;  but,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  the  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
strictly  observed.  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Aristoph.  Av. 
504.)  We  are  nnsble  to  trace  their  speculative 
opinioos;  bnt,  as  far  as  can  be  obi^rved,  they  seem 
to  have  been  material  and  atheistic,  and,  like  the 
other  Semitic  nations,  the  Phoenicians  had  no  idea 
of  a  futore  state  of  esiitence. 

VIL   MaXNEICS,   LlTGRATtntB,  AMD   AkT. 

The  cominerdal  habits  of  the  Phoenkaans  did  not 
impair  their  warlike  spirit,  and  Chariton  (vii.  2) 
repxeaents  the  Tynans  as  ambitions  of  niilitary 
glory.  Their  repntatim  for  wisdom  and  enterprise 
peeps  oot  in  the  jealoas  and  often  ironical  bitterness 
with  which  they  sre  spoken  of  by  Hebrew  miters. 
Tfaeir  wealth  and  power  wss  envied  by  their  neigh- 
boon,  who  made  use  of  their  services,  and  abused 
them  in  retnm.  (^Ezele.  xxxviii.  2,  12;  Isaiah, 
xxiii.  18.)  The  Greeks  expressed  their  opinion  of 
Phoenician  sobllety  by  the  proverb  S^pot  irpii  *ol- 
KMai  (Snid.),  which  may  be  rendered  by  o»r  "  Set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;"  and  their  reputation  for 
veracity  was  marked  by  the  saying  i^eOaiia  toivi- 
««<K,  "a  Phoenician  lie."  (Strab.iii.  p.  170.)  Bnt 
a  SDcoessfnl  oommercial  nation  is  always  liable  to 
imputations  of  this  description.  In  common,  and 
sometimes  in  confusion,  with  Syria,  Phoenida  was 
denounced  by  the  Romans  for  the  oorroption  of  its 
morals,  and  as  the  nursery  of  mountebanks  and  mu- 
sicians. (floT.  Sat-i.i.  1;  Juv.  iii.  62,  viii.  159; 
Athen.  xr.  5.3.)     The  mimes  of  Tyre  and  Beiytus 
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mre  raiowned  far  and  wide.    (£3^.  tot  Muadi, 
Hodson,  Oeo^r.  Mm.  iii.  p.  6.) 

Ancient  authority  almost  onanimoosly  attributes 
the  invention  of  an  alphabet  to  the  Phoenicians, 
Lncan  {Pkan.  iii.  220)  ascribes  the  use  of  writing 
to  tbem  before  the  invention  of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt. 
The  Phoenician  Cadmus  was  reputed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  nse  of  writing  among  the  lonians ;  and 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  the  Cadmeau  letters  at 
Thebes.  (Herod,  v.  58,  59;  Plin.  vii.  57;  Diod.  T. 
24;  Tac.  ^an.  xL  14;  Mehi,  i.  12,  &c.)  The  in. 
scriptions  found  in  Tbera  and  Melos  exhibit  the  oldest 
fomisof  Greek  letters  hitherto  discovered;  and  these 
islands  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians.  No  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Phoenicia  itself ;  but  from  several 
discovered  in  Phoenician  colonies  —  none  of  which, 
however,  are  older  than  the  fourth  century  B.  c.— 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  seen  to  consist,  like  the 
Hebrew,  of  twenty-two  letters.  It  was  probably  mora 
scanty  at  fint,  since  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  was 
borrowed  from  it,  oonusted  originally  of  only  sixteen 
letters  (PUo,  I,  c);  and,  according  to  Irenaeus 
{adv.  Baera.  ii.  41),  the  old  Hebrew  al{^bet  had 
only  fifteen.  The  use  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt 
was,  in  all  probability,  older.  (Tac.  I.  c.)  The 
connection  of  this  Phonetic  system  with  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  only  a  more 
simple  and  practical  adaptation  of  it.  The  names 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  denote  some  natnral  object, 
as  oiepA,  an  ox,  hetk.  a  house,  daleA,  a  door,  &c, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectnred  that  the  figures  of 
these  objects  were  taken  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
the  respective  letters;  but  the  resemblance  of  the 
forms  is  rather  fiutcifxiL 

Babylonian  bricks,  inscribed  with  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, have  long  been  known,  and  indicate  the 
residence  of  Phoenicians  at  Babylon.  In  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  other  bricks  have  been  found 
with  inscriptions  both  in  the  Phoenician  and  cuneiform 
character.  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  but  in  an  Aramaean  dialect. 
(Gesen.  Afon.  Phoen,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  The  purest  ex- 
amples of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  are  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Malta,  Athens,  Cypms,  and  Sardinia, 
and  9n  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  Sicily. 

The  original  literature  of  the  Phoenicians  has 
wholly  perished,  snd  even  in  Greek  translations  bnt 
little  has  been  preserved.  Their  earliest  works  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  philosophical  and  theological 
nature.  Of  their  two  oldest  writers,  Sanchoniatho 
and  Mochas,  or  Moschus,  of  Sidon,  acconnts  will  be 
found  in  the  Dietiomay  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology, as  well  as  a  disctission  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  the  remains  attribnted 
to  the  former;  on  which  snbjeot  the  reader  may  also 
consult  Lobeck  {Aglaophamut,  ii.  p.  1264,  sqq.), 
Orelli  {Satlchoniatkonit  Fragm.  p.  xiii.  sqq.),  Crea- 
«r  {Symbolii,  pt.  i.  p.  110,  3rd  edit,),  Mirvers 
(Die  Phmiaer,  i.  p.  120,  sqq. ;  snd  in  Uie  Jtthr- 
bOcher  Jur  Theok^it  u.  ehriitL  Phihtophie,  1836, 
vol.  vii.  pt.  i.),  and  Eenrick  (Phoenicia,  ch.  xi.). 
Later  Phoenician  writers  are  known  only  under 
Greek  names,  as  Theodotus,  Hypsicrates,  Philo- 
stratus,  &c.,  and  blend  Greek  legends  with  their 
native  authorities.  We  learn  from  Joeephus  (& 
Apion.  i.  17)  that  there  were  at  Tyre  public  re- 
ccnds,  very  carefully  kept,  and  extending  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  upon  which  the  later  histories 
seem  to  have  been  founded ;  but  unfortnnately  these 
liave  all  perished.    Thus  we  are  deprivud  of  the 
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mmmli  of  one  cf  the  oldot  anl  moit  tcnwrkable 
people  of  antiqnitj;  and,  bj  ■  penBiee  &te,  the  in- 
Tenton  of  letters  luTe  ben  deprivni  of  that  benefit 
which  thor  iiaamrj  has  botowed  on  other,  and 
often  leas  diatinguiahed,  natiooa  which  have  bor- 
rowed it. 

The  arithmetical  sjatetn  of  the  Pboeniciaiis  re- 
aembled  that  of  the  E^jptiana.  The  nnita  were 
marked  b;  aimple  itrokes,  whiUt  10  was  denoted 
either  by  a  horiumtal  line  or  bj  a  aemicircle;  20  hj 
the  letter  it ;  and  100  had  alas  a  ipecial  nuu-k,  with 
atiokes  for  the  units  denoting  additional  bundreda. 
(Geeen.  Afon.  noem.1 1,  c.  6.)  Their  weighta  and 
meaaorea  were  nearly  the  same  aa  those  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  more  partieolarlj  the  Si- 
dnniaas,  excelled  in  the  glyptic  and  plastic  arts. 
Th«r  drinking  Tessels,  of  gold  and  ulver,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Homer ;  as  the  silver  rase 
which  Achilles  proposed  as  the  reward  of  the  Tictor  in 
the  funeral  games  in  hononr  of  Fatroclus  (^Iliad.  xxiiL 
743),  and  the  bowl  given  to  Teleiiischus  by  Mene- 
Uos.  (Oiiv.  618;  coinp.  Strab.xvi.  p.  757.)  The 
Phoeniciana  probably  also  mannfactnred  fictile  and 
glass  vaaea ;  bat  the  origin  of  the  rases  called  Phoe- 
nician, found  in  Southern  Italy,  rests  on  no  certain 
authority.  They  particnlarly  excelled  in  works  in 
bronse.  Thus  die  pillan  which  they  ca»t  for  Solo- 
mon's temple  were  IS  cnbits  in  height  and  12  in 
circumference,  with  capitals  5  cubits  high.  From 
the  nature  of  their  conntiy  their  architecture  must 
have  oonsisted  mors  of  wood  than  of  stone  ;  but  tliey 
mtut  have  attuned  to  great  art  in  the  preparation 
of  the  materials,  since  those  designed  for  the  temple 
of  Solomon  requited  no  further  labnor,  but  only  to 
be  pat  together,  when  they  arrived  at  Jemsalem. 
The  internal  decorations  wen  carvings  in  olive-wood, 
cedar,  and  gold.  The  Phoenicians  do  not  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  sculpture.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  thnr  religion.  Their  idob 
were  not,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  elaborate 
npresentations  of  the  human  form,  but  mere  rude  and 
shapeless  stones  called  BaettUi;  and  frequently  their 
temples  were  entirely  empty.  Figures  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Venus,  but  of  very  rude  sculpture,  have,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  Cypnis.  The  Phoenicians 
brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  earring  and 
inlaying  in  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewellery 
and  female  ornaments,  which  proved  of  such  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  women, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Euraaeus  in  Homer 
(Od  XV.  415),  and  in  the  indignant  denunciations 
of  Isaiah  (iii.  19).  They  likewise  excelled  in  the 
art  of  engraving  gems.  (%  Cknm.  ii.  14.)  Music 
is  said  to  hare  been  an  invention  of  the  Sidonians 
(Sancbooiath.  p.  32,  ed.  Orell),  and  a  peculiar  sort 
of  dtliara  was  called  \vf0^u>i(.  (Atfaen.  iv.  183.) 

VIU.  Hahufagtubbs,  GoMMEBCi;,  AND  Navi- 

OATIOH. 

The  staple  manofactnta  of  Phoenicia  waa  the 
celebrated  purple  dye  ;  but  it  was  not  a  monopoly. 
Ezekiel  (xzvii.  7)  characterises  the  purple  dre  as 
coming  from  Greece ;  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  also 
manufactured  it,  but  of  vegetable  materials.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Phoenician  article  was  that  it  was 
obtained  from  fish  of  the  genera  buccinum  and 
murez,  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  which  even  there  were  found  in  perfection 
only  on  the  rocky  part  between  the  Tyrian  Climax 
and  the  promontory  of  Carmel.     The  liquor  is  coo. 
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taioed  in  •  little  vein  or  canal  which  followa  the 
spinl  line  of  these  molluscs,  and  yields  bnt  a  very 
small  drop.  The  fluid,  which  is  extracted  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  is  of  a  yellowiah  white,  or  cream 
otdour,  and  smells  like  garlic.  If  applied  to  liuen, 
oottcn,  or  wool,  and  expo&ed  to  a  strong  light, 
it  snocessively  becomes  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep 
parple  ;  and  when  washed  in  soap  and  water  a 
bright  and  permanent  crimson  is  produced.  The 
bnccinnm,  which  is  ao  named  from  its  tnmipet 
shape,  is  fimnd  on  rocka  near  the  shore,  bnt  the 
monz  must  be  dredged  in  deep  water.  The  latter, 
in  its  general  form,  resembles  the  buccinum,  but 
is  rougher  and  more  spinous.  The  Helix  iatUkma, 
also  found  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  yields  a  similar 
fluid.  The  superiority  of  the  Tyrian  purple  w«a 
owing  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  Sab,  and 
probably  also  to  some  chemical  secret.  The  be^t 
accounts  of  these  fish  will  be  found  in  Aristotle 
(0.  Anim.  lib.  r.)  and  Pliny  (ix.  61.  s.  62) ;  and  ea- 
pecially  in  a  paper  of  Reaumur  in  the  Mtmoira  dt 
VAeadmit  da  SeieHca,  1711;  and  of  the  mano- 
foctnre  of  the  purple  in  Amati,  De  ReMtitutioHe  Pw- 
purarmnj  and  Don  Michaele  Roea,  DiMMrtarhme 
delle  Porport  e  delle  Maierie  Vettiaru  preuo  gU 
Anticki.  The  trade  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Tyre,  thongb  the  poets  speak  of  Sidonian  purple. 
(Ovid,  Tr.  iv.  8.  27.)  Tyre,  under  the  Romans, 
bad  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  tlia 
imperial  purple,  and  decrees  were  promnlgated  pnv 
hibiting  ita  use  by  all  except  magistrates.  (FIsT. 
Vopiso.  AtreL  c 45  ;  Suet,  fiero,  32.)  The  maao- 
fscture  seems  to  have  flourished  till  the  captors  «f 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

As  Tyre  was  filmed  for  its  purple,  ao  SidoD  wai 
renowned  for  ita  ghiss,  which  was  made  from  tha 
fine  sand  on  the  coast  near  Honnt  Carmel.  Plmy 
(xxxvi.  65)  describes  its  discovery  as  aocidentaL 
Some  merchants  who  had  arrived  on  this  coast  with 
a  caixo  of  natron,  employed  some  lumpe  of  it, 
instead  of  stones,  to  prop  up  their  cauldron  ;  and  the 
natron  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  produced  a 
stream  of  glass  on  the  sand.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  art  was  derived  from  Egypt,  where  it  floo- 
riahed  in  very  ancient  times.  The  Stdonians  made  use 
of  tlie  blowpipe,  the  lathe  or  wheel,  and  the  graver, 
They  alio  cast  glass  mirrors,  and  were  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stones  by 
means  of  ghus.  (Plin.  L  c.)  The  Phoenicians  were 
also  &mou8  tot  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  fine  linen, 
and  embroidered  robes,  ss  we  see  in  the  descriptioa 
of  those  brought  from  Sidon  by  Paris  (w^wAm  wan- 
woixiAM,  Ipya  ywaucim  SiSorim',  lUad,  tL  289), 
and  in  Scriptural  alltusions.  (2  Chrtm.  iL  14,  &c) 
Phoenicia  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  perAunes. 
(Jnv.  viii.  159 ;  Plin.  xi.  3.  s.  3.) 

Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  had 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  former,  and  the  habits  and 
poUey  of  the  latter,  prevented  them  from  commn- 
nicating  it.  On  the  Phoenicians,  therefore,  devolved 
the  beneficent  task  of  civilising  mankind  by  means 
of  commerce,  fur  which  their  maritime  aituation  on 
the  bordeia  of  Europe  and  Asia  admirably  fitted 
them.  Their  original  occupation  was  that  of  metv 
carriers  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Aasyria 
and  Egypt  (Herod,  i.  1);  but  their  maritime  supe- 
riority led  them  to  combine  with  it  the  pmiession  of 
piracy,  which  in  that  age  was  not  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful. (Thucyd.  L  5 ;  Uom.  Od.  xv.  415.  &c) 
They  were  especially,  notod  as  sUve-dcalen.   (Harod. 
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ii.  54 ;  Horn.  Od.  UT.  285.)  Tbe  importklioD  of 
clotla,  trinketa,  &&,  in  Phoenicun  ihips,  is  con- 
stwicly  aUad«d  to  in  the  Hooierio  poenu;  but  ths 
Phoenicians  an  aa  conistanti;  described  aa  a  crafty 
deceitful  race,  who  were  erer  bent  on  entrapping  the 
nnwaiy.  (/JL  ri.  290,  sxiii.  743,  &c.)  It  would 
be  absurd,  howCTer,  to  suppose  that  thej  were  always 
fraudulent  in  their  dealinga.  Ezekiel  (xzviL) 
draws  a  glowing  picture  of  their  commerce  and  of 
the  xplendour  of  their  vessels.  From  his  description 
we  may  gather  the  following  psrticuhus.  The  trade 
of  tlie  Phoenicians  with  the  Erythraean  sea,  com- 
prised spices,  Riyrrh,  frankincense,  precious,  stones, 
and  gold-sand.  The  coast  of  Africa  S.  of  Bab-d- 
Atandtb  produced  frankincense  and  spicce  superior 
to  those  of  Arabia.  The  cotton  garments  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  were  probably  Indian  fabrics,  and 
the  "  bright  iron"  Indian  steeL  Ezekiel  mentions 
only  linen  as  forming  their  trade  with  Egypt,  but 
we  know  that  they  also  drew  their  supplies  of  com 
fi-om  thence.  (AoioA,  xxiii.  3.)  In  return  for  these 
commodities,  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  Egyptians 
with  wine,  with  asphalt  for  their  embalmments,  and 
probably  with  incense  for  their  temples.  (Herod, 
iii.  6 ;  Diod.  xix.  99.)  Their  trsfSc  with  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  besides  the  indigenuos  products  of 
those  countries,  probably  included  Indian  articles, 
which  came  by  that  ronte.  Babylon,  which  is  called 
by  Ezekiel  (zviL  4)  a  city  of  merchants,  mu^t  have 
been  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  besides  the  traffic 
which  it  carried  on  by  means  of  its  canal  communi- 
cation with  the  Tigris,  had  manafsctures  of  its  own, 
especially  embroideries.  With  Kineveh  also,  while 
it  flourished,  the  Phoenicians  must  have  had  ao  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  neighbouring  Judaea  fur- 
nished them  with  wheat,  grape-honey,  oil,  and  balm ; 
and  from  the  pastoral  nations  of  Arabia  they  pro- 
cured sheep  and  goats.  Proceeding  to  more  northern 
regions,  we  find  Damascus  supplying  them  with 
white  wool  and  the  precious  wine  of  Helbon.  Ar- 
menia and  tbe  countries  bordering  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  tbe  Euxine — the  modem  Georgia 
and  Cirautia — furnished  horses,  mules,  and  slaves  ; 
also  copper  and  the  tunny  fish.  Phoenicia  had 
undoubtedly  great  commercial  intercourse  with 
Greece,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Grecian 
names  for  the  principal  objects  of  oriental  commerce, 
especially  spices  and  perfumes,  wera  derived  from 
the  Phoenicians.  (Herod,  iii.  111.)  In  the  time 
of  Socrates  a  Phoenician  vessel  seems  regnUrly  to 
have  visited  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenopb.  Oecon.  c.  8.) 
Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  the  modem  Andaiiuia,  was 
the  source  whence  tbe  Phoenicians  derived  their 
silver,  inm,  tin,  and  lead.  Silver  was  bo  abundant 
in  this  country  that  tliey  substituted  it  for  the 
masses  of  lead  which  served  as  anchors.  At  a  later 
period  they  procured  tbar  tin  fnim  Britain.  They 
appear  also  to  have  traded  on  the  NVV,  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  SentgcU,  as  well  as  to  tbe  Fortunate 
Isbndi,  or  Caaariet,  They  must  also,  of  coune, 
have  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  their  many  culunies, 
which  there  will  be  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the 
following  section.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
always  describes  the  nations  as  bringing  Uieir  wares 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  tlie  latter  are  not  mentioned 
as  going  forth  to  fetch  them.  The  caravan  trade 
aiust  at  that  time  bare  been  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
nomad  Syrian  and  Arabian  tribes  by  whom  the 
Pboeoiciaas  were  surrounded,  and  the  business  uf 
the  latter  consisted  in  distributing  by  voyages  to 
the  Taiioos  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  tbe  articles 
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which  Ilia  thus  been  brought  to  tbem  overland. 
(Uend.  i.  I.)  At  •  later  period,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  themselves  engaged  in  the  caravan 
trade,  and  we  have  abready  mentioned  their  journeys 
in  the  track  of  Alexander.  Their  pedlars,  or  retail 
dealers,  probably  traversed  Syria  and  Palestine  from 
I  tlie  earliest  tunes.  (iVoeerit,  xxxi.  24 ;  Imiah, 
;  zxiii.  8.)  In  some  foreign  towns  the  Phoenicians 
had  &Maries,  or  settlements  for  the  purpcea  of 
tnide.  Thus  the  Tyriiuis  had  a  fish-market  at 
Jerusalem  (iVeAeratoA,  ziii.  16),  chiefly  perhapa  for 
the  salted  tunnies  which  they  brought  from  the 
Enxme.  Tliey  had  also  a  settlement  at  Memphis 
(Herod,  ii.  112),  and,  after  the  dose  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  at  Athena,  •• 
already  related,  as  well  aa  in  other  places. 

In  their  original  seats  on  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
Phoeniciana  used  only  rafts  (Flin.  vii.  57)  ;  but  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  they  ooostrueted 
regular  vessels.  In  their  early  voyages,  which 
combined  piracy  with  trade,  they  probably  employed 
the  paiteeonttr,  a  lung  and  swift  vessel  of  SO  oaiB. 
(Comp.  Herod.  1 163.)  The  trireme,  or  ship  of  war, 
and  gavlot,  or  tub-like  merchantman  adapted  for 
stowage,  which  took  iu  name  from  a  milk-pail, 
were  later  invenUons.  (Ibid.  iii.  136.)  The  excel- 
lent arrangements  of  a  Phoenician  vessel  are  de- 
scribed in  a  passage  of  Xrnophon  before  cited. 
(Oecon.  8  ;  cf.  Heliodnr.  v.  18 :  /somA,  ii.  16.)  We 
hare  already  described  the  Patatd,  at  flgnre-heada 
of  their  vessels.  The  Phoenicians  were  tbe  first  to 
steer  by  observation  of  the  stars  (PUn.  viL  56 ; 
ManiL  i.  297,  sqq.) ;  and  could  tlius  venture  out  to 
sea  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  still  creeping 
along  the  ooast.  Astronomy  indeed  had  been  pre- 
viously studied  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonian, 
but  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  who  applied 
arithmetic  to  it,  and  thus  made  it  practically  useful. 
(Strab.  xvi.  757.)  Herodotus  (iv.  42)  reUtea  a 
story  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  a 
Phoenician  vessel  circumnavigated  Africa,  setting 
off  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  though  the  bther  of  history  doubted 
the  account  himself,  yet  the  details  which  he  gives 
are  in  themselves  so  probable,  and  the  assertion  of 
tlie  curcuinnavigators  that  they  had  the  sun  on  thev 
right  hand,  or  to  the  N.  of  them,  as  must  really 
have  been  the  case,  is  so  unlikely  to  have  been  in- 
vented, that  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  achievement.  (Comp.  Rrainell,  Geogr.  of 
fferodotiu,  p.  682,  sqq. ;  Gnte,  Bigt.  of  Gntae, 
ui.  pp.  377,  sqq.) 

IX.     C0U>2IIBI. 

The  fotmdation  of  colonies  forms  so  mailted  a 
feature  in  Phoenician  history,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  general  sketch  of  the  colonial  system  of  the 
Phoenicians,  although  an  account  of  each  settlement 
appears  under  its  proper  head.  Their  position  made 
them  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  and  the 
nature  of  their  country,  which  would  not  admit  of 
a  great  increase  of  iiihabitant.1,  led  them  to  plant 
colonies.  Before  the  rise  of  the  maritime  pow'er  of 
the  Greeks  they  had  the  command  of  tbe  sea  for 
many  centuries,  and  their  colonisation  thus  proceeded 
without  interraption.  Their  settlements,  hke  those 
of  the  Greeks,  were  of  the  true  nature  of  cobnies, 
and  not,  like  the  Soman  system,  mere  military  occu- 
pations ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  population  migrated 
to  and  settled  in  diese  distant  possessions.  Hence 
they  resembled    our  own  colonies  in  America  or 
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AoatnlU,  u  distiognished  from  our  occopation  of 
India.  A  modem  writer  faae,  with  much  erudiUon  and 
ingeoaity,  endeavoured  to  tnoe  the  progme  of 
Pfaaeniciui  oalaniution  from  the  threefold  cycle  of 
•ncieot  myths  reepecting  the  wmnderingi  of  Bel  or 
Beai— the  Cronos  of  the  Greeks,  uid  patron  god  of 
Bybins  and  Berytns ;  of  Astarts  or  lo  (Veons- 
Urania),  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Sidon ; 
and  of  Melearth  or  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Morsrs, 
Phoen.  vol.  it  pt.  ii.  ch.  3.)  With  these  myths  are 
combined  the  legends  of  the  rape  of  Knropa,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Cadmns  and  Uarmonia,  of  Helen, 
Dido,  &e.  That  some  portion  of  historical  truth 
may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  myths  can  hardly  be 
disputed ;  but  a  critical  discussion  of  them  wonid 
require  more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  t»  the 
sabject,  and  we  most  therefore  content  onrsslTes 
with  giving  a  short  sketch  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  march  of  Phoenician  colonisation. 

Cyprus,  which  lay  within  sight  of  Phoenicia,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  places  colonised  thence. 
Its  name  of  Chittim,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (z.),  is 
preserved  in  tliat  of  Citinm,  its  chief  town.  (Cic. 
Fm.  iv.  20)  Paphos  and  Palaepaphos,  at  the 
SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Golgos,  near  the 
SE.  point,  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  worahip  of 
Venna-Urania,  the  propagation  of  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Phoenician  colonisation.  The  origin 
of  the  colony  is  likewise  shown  by  the  legend  of 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Belns,  kmg  of  Sidon 
( — "  turn  Belns  opimnm  Vastabat  Cypram,  et  victor 
ditione  tenebst,"  Virg.  Aen  i.  621,  <<  «&.  Serv.),  who 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  Citium,  L;ipathus,  and 
other  Cyprian  towns.  (Alex.  Ejjhes.  in  Stephan.  v. 
AimiSot.)  A  great  many  Phoenician  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  this  island.  Hence  the  Phoe- 
nicians seem  to  have  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Aula 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
coast  of  Greece  itself.  Phoenicinn  myths  and  tra- 
ctions are  interwoven  with  the  earliest  history  of 
Greece,  and  long  precede  the  Tmjan  War.  Such 
are  the  legends  of  Agenor  in  Cilicia,  of  Europe  in 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  of  Cadmus  in  Tbasos,  Boeotia, 
Enboea  and  Thera.  Bhodes  seems  to  have  been 
early  visited  by  the  Phoenicians ;  and,  if  it  did  not 
actnally  become  their  colony,  there  are  at  least 
numerous  traces  that  they  were  once  predominant  in 
tlie  island.  It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  4)  in  ctin- 
nection  with  Citium  and  Tsrtessus.  (Cunip.Epiphan. 
adv.  Haara.  30  25,  and  Movers,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
248,  note  127.)  Conon,  a  writer  who  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  period,  mentions  that  the  Heliades, 
the  ruling  dynasty  in  Rhodes,  wen  expelled  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Foh.  47,  op.  PkoL  p.  187X  and 
numemua  other  tradiiions  testify  their  occupation  of 
the  idland.  Traces  of  the  Phoenicians  may  also  be 
found  in  Crete,  though  they  are  fainter  there  than 
at  Rhodes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Enropa, 
the  Sidonian  Aataite;  and  the  towns  of  Itanos,  which 
also  bbre  the  name  of  Araden  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Irov^t ; 
Hierocl.  §  II ;  Actt,  xxvii.  12),  Lebena,  and  Phoe.. 
nice,  were  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  tbeni. 
We  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  8)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cyclades  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians. 
There  are  traces  of  them  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria.  We  hare  already  alluded  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  last-named  country,  and  Thucy- 
dides, in  the  passage  just  cited,  mixes  the  Carians 
and  Phoenicians  tc^ether.  Chios  and  Samoa  are 
also  connected  with  the  Phoenicians  by  ancient 
mytlis;  and  at  Tenedos,  Hdioertes,  worehipped  with 
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the  sacrifice  of  infiuits,  is  the  Tyiian  Medartfa,  also 
called  Pslaemon  by  tiie  Greeks.  (Lycophr.  Cat*. 
229.)  Thera  are  traces  of  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Bithynia,  but  not  mora  eastward  in  the  Euxine, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  voyages  ex- 
tended farther.  Mythological  analogies  indicate 
th«r  presence  in  Imbrcs  and  Lemnos,  Uid  there  are 
distinct  histories]  evidences  of  their  settlements  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Thasoe.  Herodotus  had 
himself  beheld  the  gigantic  traces  <X  their  mining 
operations  there,  in  which  they  appeared  to  have 
turned  a  whde  mountain  npside.<iown  (vi.  47). 
The  fable  ran,  that  they  had  come  thither  in  seardi 
of  Enropa.  (Id.  ii.  44.)  They  had  alw  settlements 
for  the  purposes  of  mining  at  Mount  I'angaeos,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin.  vii.  57 ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  680.)  According  to  Stnbo  (z.  p.  447), 
Cadmus  and  his  Arabt  once  dwelt  at  Cbalcis  in 
Euboea,  having  crossed  over  from  Boeotia.  Of  tiie 
settlement  of  the  Pfaoenicuuis  in  the  latter  country, 
there  is  historical  testimony,  to  whatever  credibility 
the  legend  of  Cadmus  may  be  entitled.  (Herod,  v. 
57).  The  name  of  'O7110,  or  Onca,  by  whi«-h 
Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  one  of  the  city  gato,  was  pure  Phoe- 
nician. (Enphor.  op  5(ep&.  B.I.V.:  cf.  Pansan.  is. 
12.)  From  Thebes  the  Cadineans  were  expelled 
by  the  Argives,  and  retired  among  the  Enchelees,  an 
lllyrian  people  (Herad.  t.  61);  and  Illyrius,  a  sod  of 
Cadmus  and  Hsrmonia,  was  said  to  have  given  name 
to  their  country.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  4.)  The 
Paphiaus,  the  sncient  inhabitants  of  Cephallenia, 
were  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  (Oi%u*. 
XV.  426.) 

To  colonise  Sicily  required  bolder  navigation; 
but  with  the  instinct  of  a  commercial  and  maritime 
people,  the  Phoenicians  seized  its  promontories  and 
adjacent  isles  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives.  (Tbucyd.  vi.  2.)  Subsequently,  however, 
they  were  gradually  driven  form  their  possessions  by 
the  growing  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  that 
island,  and  were  nltimately  confined  to  its  KW. 
comer  (/&.),  which  was  the  nearest  point  to  Car- 
thage. Daedalus,  an  epithet  of  Hepbaestos,  the 
father  of  the  Phoenician  Cabiri,  is  repreeented  as 
flying  fixim  Crete  to  Sicily.  (Died.  iv.  77.)  The 
Venus  of  Mount  Eryx  was  probably  of  Phoenician 
origin  from  the  veneration  paid  to  her  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. (Aelian,  H.  An.  iv.  2 ;  Aihen.  ix.  p. 
934.)  An  inscription  found  at  Segesta  mentions  a 
priestess  of  Venus-Urania,  which  was  the  Phoenician 
Venus.  (iZAetn.  J/tis.  vol.  iv.  p.91.)  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  the  temples  of  this 
duty,  from  the  attempts  which  have  frequently  been 
made  to  connect  them  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
Trojans  after  the  captura  of  tlieir  city.  Thus 
Dionysina  of  Halicamassns  QAiit  Jt.  i.  20)  at- 
tributes the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cythera  to  Aeneas, 
wbibt  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  it  is  assigned  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
western  side  of  Sicily  most  have  taken  plsce  after 
the  year  736  B.  a,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Greek  colonists.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  Italy,  but  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Africa  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  them. 
Diodoms  (v.  12)  mentions  Helite,  or  Malta,  as  a 
Phoenicisn  colony.  In  later  times,  however,  it  wsa 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  so  that  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  these  islands,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  the  antiquities  belong  to  them,  or  to  the 
^  Phoenicians.    Fanher  westward  we  may  truck-  the 
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litter  in  Sariinii,  vhere  Cland'Htn  (^Bett.  Gild.  S20) 
mentions  Canilia  u  fouoded  bj  the  Tyrianx,  in  con- 
tndistioction  to  Snld,  founded  bj  the  Cartheginiana. 
And  the  coins  of  Aeboans  (/mos)  seem  to  denote 
the  occopetioD  of  it  by  the  Phioenicians,  since  they 
have  einblesis  of  the  Cabiriae  wonhipi 

The  very  early  intercoune  between  Phoenicia  and 
the  soath  of  Spain  is  attested  by  the  mention  of 
Tarshiah,  or  Tartessns,  in  the  lOtfa  diapi  of  Genesis. 
To  the  same  parpoit  is  the  I^end  of  the  expedition 
of  Hercules  s^ainst  Cbrysaor,  the  father  of  Geiyon, 
which  was  of  coarse  naval,  and  which  sailed  irom 
Crete.  (Herod.  It.  8;  Died.  iv.  17,  sqq.  ▼.  17,  4c.) 
The  aoooDnt  uf  Diodarus  leads  ns  to  oonclnde  tliat 
this  was  an  earlier  colony  than  some  of  the  inter- 
mediately situated  ones.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
donbt  carried  on  a  commercial  intercoune  with 
Tartasaos  long  before  the  fonndatiou  of  Gadeira  or 
Cadi*.  The  date  of  the  latter  event  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  very  remarkable  accnrscy.  Velleius 
Patercalns  (i.  2)  informs  ns  that  it  wss  founded  a 
few  yean  before  Utica;  and  &om  Aristotle  (<fa 
Mirab.  Atuealt.  e.  146)  we  learn  that  Utica  was 
founded  287  yean  before  Carthage.  Now  as  the 
latter  city  mnst  have  been  finnded  at  least  800 
yean  B.  c.,  it  follows  that  Gadeira  most  have  been 
built  about  eleven  centuries  before  oar  aera.  The 
temple  of  Hercules,  or  Helcarth,  at  this  place  re- 
tained, even  down  to  the  time  of  Silins  Italicus,  tlie 
primitjv*  rites  of  Phoenician  woiship:  the  fane  had 
no  image,  and  the  only  visible  symbol  of  a  god  was 
an  ever-baming  fire  ;  the  ministering  priests  were 
barefooted  and  clad  in  linen,  and  the  entrance  of 
women  and  swine  was  prohibited.  (^Pumie.  iii.  22, 
snj.)  Long  before  this  period,  however,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Phoenician  colony ;  for  the  Phocieuns 
who  suM  to  Tartessus  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  aboat 
566  B.  a,  found  it  an  independent  states  governed 
by  its  own  king  Arganthonios.  (Herod.  I  163.) 
Many  other  towns  were  doabtless  founded  in  the 
S.  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians;  bat  the  sobseqnent 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginiana 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  which  wera  Punic 
and  which  genuine  Phoenician.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  the  Cabiri,  can  be  traced,  ss  Carteia, 
Malaca,  Sezti,  &c,  wer^  of  Tyrian  foundation.  To 
this  early  and  long  continued  connection  with  Phoe- 
nicia we  may  pei^ps  ascribe  that  superior  civili- 
sation and  immemorable  use  of  writing  which  Strabo 
(iiL  139)  observed  among  the  Turdnli  and  Tnr- 
detanL 

Farther  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  passible  that  the 
Phoenicians  may  have  had  settlements  in  the  Cassi- 
terides,  or  tin  districts  on  the  ccast  of  ConuBaU  and 
the  SeOlg  Itland$;  and  that  northwards  they  may 
have  extended  tbdr  voyages  as  far  as  the  Baltic  in 
search  of  amber.  [BiUTAliincAB  Ixs.  Vol.  I.  p.  433, 
seq.]  (CompiHeeien,AMeaivAer,^ii.  pp.53,68.) 
But  these  paints  rest  principally  on  conjecture. 
There  are  mors  decided  traces  of  Phoeuician  occu- 
patioo  on  the  NW.  or  Athmtic  coast  of  Africa. 
Abyla,  like  Calpe,  was  one  of  the  Pilhurs  of  Hercules, 
and  his  temple  at  Lixus  in  Manretania  was  said  to 
be  older  even  than  that  at  Gadeira.  (Plin.  xiz.  4. 
s.  22.)  Tinge  was  founded  by  Antaeus,  with  whom 
Hercules  is  fabled  to  hare  oombated  (Meht,  i.  5; 
6tiab.iiLp.140);  and  the  Sinns  Emporicus  («(lAiroi 
%tMopuiit,  Strab.  xvii.  827),  on  the  W.  coast  ol' 
thoietania,  seems  to  have  been  so  named  from  tlie 
eommercial  settlements  U  the  Phoenicians.    Ceme 
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was  the  Emit  of  their  voyagee  oo  this  coast;  but  the 
situation  of  Ceme  is  sUll  a  subject  of  discnssion. 
[CKKm.] 

With  r^ard  to  their  colonies  oo  the  N.  or  Hedi- 
tenanean  coast  of  Africa,  Strabo  (L  p.  48)  tells  us 
that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  middle  parts  of 
Africa  aooo  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  they  wera 
probably  acqoainted  with  it  much  sooner.  Their 
earliest  lecmded  settlement  was  Itace,  or  Utica,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  gulf  of  Carthage,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  PUny  (xvi.  79)  rehtes  that  the 
cedar  beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  had 
lasted  since  its  foundatiim,  1178  yean  before  his 
tune;  and  as  Pliny  wrote  liwut  78  yean  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  anecdote  corroborate^  the  date 
before  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Gades  and 
Utica.  The  Phoenicians  also  founded  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  ss  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  &c. 
(Sail.  Jug.  c  19),  and  especially  Carthage,  en 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to '  expatiate  here.  [Cak- 
THAOO.] 

The  principal  modem  works  en  Phoenicia  are, 
Bochart's  Geoj/ngMa  Saera,  a  perfonnance  of  un- 
bounded learning,  but  the  oonclasions  of  which,  fhmi 
the  defective  etate  of  critical  and  ethnographical 
science  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  cannot 
always  be  accepted;  Geaenius,  JfoMmendi  Pkoe- 
nicia;  Uovera,  article  PkomigieH,  in  Ench  and 
Gruber's  SMi/dapddie,  and  especially  his  work  2Ks 
PAdtttster,  of  which  two  volumes  an  published,  but 
which  is  still  incomplete;  and  Hr.  Eenrick's  Pkce- 
nicia,  Sro.  London,  1855,  to  which  the  compiler  of 
this  article  is  mnch  indebted  The  reader  may  also 
consult  with  advantage  Hengstenberg,  J)e  Rebut 
Tyrionm,  Berlin,  1832,  and  BeitrSgt  tur  £Ma- 
tung  m  dasAUt  Tatameat ;  Heeren,  Bulorkal Se- 
tanheM,  ^v.  vol.  ii.  Oxford,  1833;  Grate,  Hittory 
qf  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  18 ;  Forbiger,  BandbuA  der 
alien  Geographic,  vol.  ii.  pi  659,  sqq.;  Bmsegger, 
Saten;  Burckhardt,  jjyna;  Bobmson,  Biblical 
Betettrches,  &c.  [T.  H.  D.l 

PHOKNl'CE.    [Phila.] 

PHOENI'CIS.     [MxDROH,  No.  3.] 

PHOENI'CIUS  HOMS.    [Bobotia,  p.  4IS,  a.] 

PHOENI'CUS  (•oii'iKoi's).  1.  A  port  of  Ionia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Himas.  (Thucyd.  viii.  34.) 
Livy  (xxxn.  45)  notices  it  in  his  account  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Bomans  and  their  allies 
against  Antiochns  (comp.  Steph.  B.  i.e.);  but  its 
identification  is  not  easy,  Leake  (^no  Jftnor,  p.  263) 
regarding  it  as  the  same  as  the  modem  port  of 
TtheMme,  and  Hamilton  (^Betearchet,  iL  p.  S)  ss  the 
fait  oC  JEgri-IAmen. 

2.  A  pott  of  Lycia,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Fatara; 
it  was  scanwly  2  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  difiii.  In  the 
war  against  Antiochus  a  Boman  fleet  took  its  station 
then  with  a  view  of  taking  Patara.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16.)  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  7)  observes  that 
Livy's  description  anawen  accurately  to  the  bay  of 
Kfdamaki.  As  to  Mount  Phoenicns  in  Lycia,  see 
Outxrvi,  Vol.  II.  p.  480.  [L.  S.] 

PHOENI'CUS.     [Phtods  ] 

PHOENI'CUS  (♦oiyutoS*  Al/«|*,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  799  ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  Stadiam.  §  12),  a  har. 
hour  of  Marmarica,  off  which  there  were  the  two 
i^land8  Dibthax,  which  most  not  be  confounded 
with  those  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  76)  places  off 
ths  Chenonesus  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Aegypt.  Its 
position  mast  be  sought  between  PaiOEUB  (nriyeM, 
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Smb.  i:e.;  Ptd.  I.e.;  Stadium,  fc),  which  is  identi- 
fied witli  Rii  Tanhub.  ud  RAM-aLKandU.  [E.B.J.] 

PHOENI'CUSPORTUS(Xjm*»*o'>"«om)-  1-  A 
bufxmr  of  MeaseDiK,  W.  of  the  promontorf  Acritas, 
(nd  in  front  of  the  isUndi  of  Oeniuus.  It  teems 
to  be  the  inlet  of  the  sea  opposite  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  Skhin,  which  isUnd  is  called  bj  the  Italians 
Capri,  or  Cabnra.  (Pans.  ir.  34.  §  12;  Leake, 
Mona,  vol.  i.  p.  434.) 

S.  A  harbour  in  the  islsnd  of  Cythera.  [VoL  L 
p.  738,  b.] 

PHOENICD'SA.     [AxoLiAB  Ihsdlab.] 

PHOENIX  (*afn;).  1.  A  river  of  Malis,  flowing 
into  the  Asopos,  &  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  dutance 
of  15  stadia  from  Thermopylae.  (Herod.  tIL  198; 
Sinb.  ix.  p*  428;  Leake,  Northen  Greece,  Td.  iL 
p.  32.) 

2.  A  river  of  Tbeasaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanos. 
(Vibius  Seqoest.  p.  16;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Lucan,  vi. 
374;  Leake,  Norlhem  Gttece,  vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

3.  A  ■tnall  river  of  Achaia.    [VoL  L  p.  13,  b.] 
PHOETEIAE.    [Phttia.] 

PHOEZOK.  [Haxtineia,  p.  264,  a.] 

PHOLEGANDROS  (^oKtyarSpct,  Stiab.  z.  p. 
484,  seq. :  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  *oA.»ai^poi  or  *t\i- 
Kortpos,  PtoL  iii.  IS.  §  31:  Eth.  *o\tyirSptor, 
^okeyavtpivos :  Polyhindro\  an  island  in  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Melos  and  Sidnos.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  soo  of  Mince.  (Steph. 
B. «.  V.)  It  was  culled  the  iron  Pholegandros  by 
Aratus,  on  account  of  its  ruggedne«,  but  it  is  more 
fertile  and  better  cultiviited  than  this  epithet  would 
lead  one  to  sappose.  The  modem  town  stands  npon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few  remains,  npon  the  northern  side  of  the  island. 
(Ross,  JioMS  Buf  den  GrieA.  Intda,  voL  L  p. 
HO.) 

PHCLOE.  [Eus,  p.  817.] 

PHO'RBIA.  [MvcoNos.] 

PHOTlCE(*«Ti(c^),a<.iiy  in  Epeima, mentioned 
only  by  later  writers,  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
Procnpius  says  that  it  origimilly  stood  in  a  manihy 
situation,  and  that  Justinian  built  a  citadel  upon  a 
neighbooring  height.  It  is  identified  by  Veld,  in  the 
ancient  Molossis,  which  now  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
but  there  are  no  Hellenic  remains  at  this  place. 
(Procop.  iv.  I;  Hierocl.  p.  652,  with  Wesseling's 
note:  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  96.) 

FHRA  {*iii,  Isidor.  J/ons.  rarth.  c.  16),  a  town 
in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Iiudonu  in  his  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  stations  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Arachoeia.  There  cau  be  little  doubt  that  this 
place  corresponds  »-ith  tlie  Ferrah  or  Furrah  of 
modem  times  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  153),  on  the  river 
called  the  Ferrak-rud.  RiUer  (viii.  p.  120)  has 
supposed  that  this  is  the  same  pUce  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  by  the  nanie  of  Phamzano,  in  Dningiana 
(ri.  19.  §  S)  ;  and  Droysen  (ii.  p.  610)  imagines 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Phrada  of  Stephanus  B., 
which  was  also  a  city  of  Drangiana.  Both  con- 
jectures are  probable.  [V.] 

PHRAATA  (t4  *i>J»m,  Appian.  Parth.  pp.  80, 
99,  ed.  Schw.;  Updarra,  Dion  Cass.  zlix.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  ».  0.;  ♦opdmro,  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  10),  a  place 
in  ancient  Media,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a 
winter  residence  for  the  Parthian  kings,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  stronghold  in  the  case  of  need.  Its 
position  is  doubtful.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  citadel  described  by  Stnsbo,  under 
the  name  of  Vera  (zl  p.  523);  and  there  seems  gome 
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ground  ibr  supposing  that  it  is  really  the  sama 
place.  If  the  name  Phraata  be  the  correct  one,  it  is 
likely  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Phrastes. 
(Pint  Anion,  e.  38.)  (See  Bawtinson  On  OeAlro- 
pateman  Ecbatana,  R.  Geog.  Jonm.  toL  z.  part  i, 
1840.)  [V.] 

PHRAOAMDAE.  [iUKDi.] 

PHREATA  i*pima),  that  ia,  the  Welk,  a  plant 
in  the  district  of  Garsauritis  in  Cappadocia.  (PtoL 
V.  6.  §  14.)  The  name  is  an  indication  of  the  &ct 
noticed  by  ancient  writers,  that  tlie  country  had  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  (Weasaling,  ni  ^ieniot. 
p70a)  [L.S.] 

FHRrCIUH  (*p(KKir),  a  moontain  of  Loms, 
above  Thermopylae.  (Sirab.  ziil  pp.  583,  621; 
Stepb.  B. «.«.) 

PHRICONIS.    [Ctjol] 

PHRIXA  i*plia,  Paus.  et  alii;  *pt(tti,  Hcnd.ir. 
148:  £th.  •pifoiot),  a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
situated  npon  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpbeioa,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  (Stnb.  viiL 
p  343;  Stepb.  B.  «. «.)  It  wiss  founded  by  the 
Minyse  (Herod.  L  e.),  and  its  name  was  derived  finmi 
Phaestus.  (Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Hdaioror.)  Pbrixa  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  histoiy ;  but  it  shsnd  the  fate  of 
the  other  Triphylian  cities.  (Comp  Xen.  HelL  iiL  S. 
§  30;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Its  position  is  detennined 
by  Pausanias,  who  says  that  it  waa  situated  npoo  a 
pointed  hill,  opposite  the  Lencanias,  a  tribntaiy  of 
the  Alpheins,  and  at  a  fotnl  of  the  latter  river. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  §  6.)  This  pointed  hill  is  now  called 
/Vijeo/anaro,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  ftwn  bnrh 
sides  of  the  river,  whence  the  city  received  the  name 
of  Phaestus  in  later  times.  (Stepb.  B.  a.  n  tmarii.') 
The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Paosanias,  who 
mentions  thera  a  temple  of  Athena  Cydonia.  Upon 
the  summit  of  tlie  hill  there  are  still  remains  of 
Hellenic  walls.  (Leake,  lUoren,  vol.  ii.  p.  210;  Bob- 
lave,  Richerchet  4^  f.  136 :  Ross,  Jieteen  na 
Pelopotmee,  p.  108;  Curtius,  Pdoponneiot,  vtd.  iL 
p.  90.) 

PHRIXUS  (*p(ios),  a  tributary  of  the  Erasinua, 
in  the  Argeia.  [Akoos,  p  201,  a.] 

PHRUDIS.    [Fb(;ois.] 

PHRURI  (*povpot),  a  Scythian  people  in  Series, 
described  as  csnnibials.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  a.  20;  Diooys. 
Per.  752.  and  Enstath.  ad  loc.) 

PHRY'GIA  {*fijyta:  Ktk.  *p^lyts.  Phrygea), one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Phrygians,  are  to  ns  among  the 
most  obscure  in  antiquity,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
origin  and  nstioiulity  are  concerned.  Still,  however, 
there  are  many  indications  which  seem  calculated  to 
lead  us  to  deSnite  conclusions.  Some  regard  them  a* 
a  Thradan  tribe  (Briges  or  Biyges),  who  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia;  others  consider  them  to  have  been 
Armenians;  and  others,  again,  to  have  been  a  mixed 
moe.  Their  Thradan  origin  is  mentioned  by  Stiabo 
(vii.  p.  295,  z.  p.  471)  and  Stephanus  B.  (a.  «); 
and  Herodotus  (y'a.  73)  mentions  a  Macedonian  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  the  Phrygians,  imder  the 
name  of  Briges,  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Mace- 
donians before  they  migrated  into  Asia.  This  mi- 
gration, according  to  Xanthus  (ap.  Stmb.  ziv.  p. 
680),  took  phioe  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  accord- 
ing to  Conon  (op.  Phot.  Cod.  p.  130,  ed.  Bekk.) 
90  yean  before  that  war,  under  king  Hidaa.  Tfaesk 
statements,  however,  can  hardly  refer  to  an  original 
migration  of  the  Phrygians  from  Europe  into  Asia, 
but  the  migration  spoken  of  by  these  authors  seems 
to  refer  rather  to  the  return  to  Asia  of  a  portion  of 
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the  natiao  sattM  in  Asia;  for  tbe  Pbrjgimu  an  not 
only  Fepeatadlj  apolcen  of  in  the  Homeric  poems  (/{. 
iL  863,  iii.  18S,  z.  431,  xri.  717,  xxiv.  5S5),  but 
■re  gcnenlly  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  meet  ancient 
nations  in  Asia  Minor  (gee  the  story  in  Herod,  ii.  3), 
whence  they,  or  rather  a  portion  of  them,  must  at 
one  time  have  migrated  into  Europe;  lo  that  in  our 
traditions  the  account  of  their  migrations  has  been 
rereraed,  as  in  many  otlier  casta.     The  geofiraphical 
position  of  the  Phrygians  points  to  the  highUnds  of 
Armenia  as  the  land  of  their  first  abode,  and  the 
lelationiifaip  between  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians 
b  attested  by  some  singular  coincidences.     In  the 
•rmy  of  Xerxes  these  two  nations  appear  onder  one 
commander   and    using    tbe   same    armour;    and 
Herodotus  (vii.  73)  adds  the  remark  tliat  tbe  Ar- 
menians were  the  descendants  of  the  Phrygians, 
Endoxua  (ap,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Afiurla,  and  Eutlalh. 
ad  Dion.  Per.  694)  mentions  the  same  circtrnistance, 
and  moreover  alludes  to  a  similarity  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  two  peoples.     Both  are  said  to  have 
lived    in  snbterrsneous  habitations  (Vitruv.  ii.  1: 
Xenoph.  Anab.  rv.  5.  §  25;  Died.  xiT.  28);  and  the 
names    of    both,   lastly,   are    nsed    as    synonyms. 
{_Aneed.  Graee.    Omn.    iv.   p.  237,  ed.  Cramer.) 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phrygians  were 
Armenians;  though  here,  again,  the  account  tS  their 
migration   has   been  reversed,  the  Armenians  not 
being  descended  from  the  Phrygians,  but  the  Phry- 
gians from  the  Armenians.     The  time  when  tlwy 
dncended  from  tbe  Armenian  higbUnda  cannot  l« 
determined,  and  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  for  the  Plirygiana  are  described  as  the 
'  meet  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.     (Pans.  i. 
14.  §2;  CUadian,  tn  Eutrop.  ii.  251, &c.;  Appulei. 
Metam.  xL  p.  762,  ed.  Oud.)     The  Phrygian  legends 
of  a  great  flood,  connected  witli  king  Annacua  or 
Nannacus,  also  are  very  significant.     This  king  re- 
sided at  Iconium,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Phrygia; 
and  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  300  years,  a  great 
flood  overwhelmed  the  country,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  an  ancient  oracle.     (Zoeim.  vi.  10;  Snid.  a.  v. 
NdyvoKos;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.  ^Ik6viov;  comp.  Ov.  Met. 
viii.  620,  &c.)      Phrygia  is  said  to  have  first  risen 
oat  of  the  fluod,  and  the  ark  and  Mount  Ararat  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Pbiygian  town  of 
Celaenae.    After  this  the  Phiygians  are  said  to 
have  been  tbe  first  to  ndopt  idolatry.    (Orae.  SibgU. 
i.  196,262,266.  vii.  12—15.)     The  influence  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  these  traditions  is  unmis- 
takable, but  the  identity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Ar- 
menians is  thereby  nevertheless  confirmed.    Another 
argument  in  &vour  of  our  supposition  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  architectural  remains  which  have 
been  discovered  in  modem  times,  and  are  scarcely 
noticed  at  all  by  the  ancient  writers.     Vitruvius 
(iL  1)  remarks,  tbst  the  Phrygians  hollowed  out  tbe 
natural  hills  of  their  country,  and  formed  in  tliein 
passages  and  rooms  for  habitations,  so  far  a*  the 
nature  of  the  hills  permitted.     This  statement  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  who  have 
found  such  habitations  cut  into  rocks  in  almost  all 
parts   of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.     (Hamilton,  Jie- 
teardut,  iL   pi  250,  288  ;   Texier,  Daeription  d» 
VAtie  Mmeyref  L  pi  210,  who  describes  an  immense 
town  thus  formed  out  of  the  natural  rock.)     A  few 
of  these  architectural  monuments  are  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  Phrygian.     (Texier  and  Steuart,  A 
Dacription  of  soma  ancient  Jfommenii  tsith  /n- 
acr^otu  $tUl  exatmg  m  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
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London,  1842.)  These  inMniptions  must  be  of 
Phrygian  origin,  as  is  attested  by  such  proper  names 
aa  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others,  which  occur 
in  them,  though  some  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  make  out  that  they  are  Greek.  Tbe  impreauon 
which  these  stupendous  works,  and  above  all  the 
rock-dty,  make  upon  the  beholder,  is  that  he  has  be- 
fiore  him  works  executed  by  human  bands  at  a  most 
remote  period,  not,  as  Vitravins  intimates,  because 
there  was  a  want  of  timber,  but  because  the  firet 
robust  inhabitants  thought  it  safest  and  most  con- 
venient to  construct  such  habitationa  for  themselves. 
Tliey  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  a  resem- 
blance with  Greek  or  Boman  structures;  but  while 
we  sasert  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  display  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  stractnres  which  in  Greece  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Pehugian  or  Cyclopiun,  whence 
Texier  designates  the  above  mentioned  rock-city 
(near  Bog/uiglattU,  between  tbe  Halys  and  Iris)  l^ 
the  name  of  a  Pelasgian  city.  (Comp.  Hamilt4)n, 
ReMotrehtt,  i.  pp.  48,  490,  ii.  pp.  326,  &c.,  209.) 
Even  the  lion  gate  of  Mycenae  reappears  in  several 
places.  (Ainsworth,  TravtU  and  Jiueareha,  iL 
p.  58;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  28.)  These  facts 
throw  a  surprising  light  upon  the  legend  about  the 
migratioo  of  the  Phrygian  Pelops  into  Argolis,  and 
tbe  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  in  Peloponnesus,  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (ziv.  p^  625).  But  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  more  systematic  exploratiou  of 
the  conntries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  then:  monumenta.  One  conclusion,  however, 
can  even  now  be  arrived  at,  viz.  that  tliere  must  have 
been  a  time  when  the  race  of  the  Phrygians  farmed, 
if  not  the  sole  population  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least 
by  far  the  moat  important,  bordering  in  the  east  on 
thar  kinsmen,  the  Armenians,  and  in  the  south- 
east on  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  many  facts  derived  from  ancient 
writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and  Trojan 
legends  referring  to  die  southern  cooats  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  name  of  the  Phrygian  mountain  Olympua 
also  occurs  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia ;  tbe  north  of 
Bithynia  was  in  earlier  times  called  Bebrycia,  and 
the  town  of  Otroia  on  the  Ascanian  lake  reminds  us 
of  the  Phrygian  chief  Otrens.  (Hom.  //.  iii.  186.) 
In  tbe  west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  conntry  about  Mount 
Sipylus  was  once  occupied  by  Phiycians  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  571);  tbe  Trojan  Thebe  also  bore  tbe  name 
Mygdonia,  whiL-h  is  synonymous  with  Phrygia  (Strab. 
xiiL  p.  588) ;  Mygdonians  are  mentioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Miletus  (Aelian,  V.  B.  viii.  5); 
and  Polyaenus  {Strattg.  viiL  37)  relates  that  the 
Bebryces,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pfaocaeana,  carried 
on  war  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  Trojans,  Mysians, 
Maeonians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians  were  all 
branches  of  the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  appear  in  the  cloeest 
relation,  for  Hecuba  is  a  Phrygian  princess  (xvi. 
718),  Priam  is  the  ally  ofnhe  Phiygians  against 
the  Amszons  (iii.  184,  &c.),  the  came  Hector  is 
said  to  be  Phrygian  (Hesych.  s. ».  i^ofwiot),  ant 
tbe  names  Paris  and  Scamandrius  seem  likewise  to 
be  Phrygian  for  tbe  Greek  Alexander  and  Astya- 
nax.  It  is  also  well  known  that  both  the  Gieek 
and  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Trojan  and  Pbiy* 
gian  as  synonyms.  From  tbe  Homeric  hymn  on 
Aphrodite  (113)  it  might  be  inferred  that  Trojans 
and  Phrygians  spoke  diSbrent  langnages;  bnt  that 
passage  is  equally  clear,  if  it  is  taken  a*  alhdiug 
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aalj  to  a  diatectie  difinrence.  Now  us  tbe  Trojam 
throoghoat  tbe  Homeric  poams  appear  as  a  people 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  ar«  even  called  Hellenes 
by  Dionjaina  of  Hallcamasns  (^ArU.  Jiom.  i.  61), 
it  followa  that  the  Phiygiana  also  mast  have  beoi 
related  to  tin  Greeks.  This,  a;^,  is  fiuther  sup- 
ported bj  direct  eridencej  for,  looking  apart  froin 
tbe  tradition  aboot  fel<ip«,  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  king  Hidaa  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  all  foreigiters  to  have  dedicated,  about  tbe  middle 
of  tbe  eighth  century  b.  c.,  a  present  to  the  Delphic 
ancle  (Herod.  I  14);  and  Plato  (Cratyl.  p.  410) 
mentious  several  words  which  were  common  to  the 
Grack  and  Phrygian  kngoages.  (Comp.  Jablooski, 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  64,  &c.  ed.  Te  Water.);  and, 
hstly,  the  Armenian  langnaga  itself  is  now  proved 
to  be  akin  to  the  Greek.  (Sehroeder,  Thetaur.  Ling. 
ArwL  f.  51.)  Tbe  radical  identity  of  the  Phry- 
giana,  Tnjans,  and  Greeks  beinf;  thns  established, 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  many  other  Asiatic 
actions  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  The  name  of 
the  Hygdonians,  as  already  observed,  is  often  need 
synonymously  with  that  of  the  Phrygians  (Pans.  x. 
27.  §  1),  and  in  Homer  (7Z.  iii.  186)  the  leader  of 
the  Phrygians  is  called  Hygdon.  According  to 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  MuySoria),  lastly,  Hygdonia  was 
the  name  of  a  district  in  Great  Phrygia,  as  well  as 
of  a  part  of  Macedonia.  The  Doliones,  who  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  Aesepos,  were  ssparatad 
fmm  the  Hygdonians  by  tiM  river  Rhyndacos. 
(Strab.  ziv.  p.  681 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoWm.  Shod.  i.  936, 
943,  1115.)  At  a  later  time  they  disappear  from 
histoiy,  their  name  being  absorbed  by  that  of  the 
Phrygians.  The  Mysians  are  easily  recognisable  as 
a  Phrygian  people,  both  from  their  history  and  the 
country  they  inhabited.  They,  too,  are  called  Thn- 
cians,  and  their  laogoage  is  said  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian  (Strab.  zii.  p.  672), 
and  Mysians  arid  Phrygians  were  so  intermingled 
that  their  frontiers  could  scsrcely  be  distinguished. 
(Strsb.  xiL  p.  564;  Eustath.  ad  Bom.  It.  iL  862, 
tid  Diongt.  Par.  810;  Suid.  «.».  oMir  ^or.)  As 
to  tlie  Maeonians,  see  Ltdia..  TIm  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  usually  designated  by  the  name 
Pelasgians,  thns  nnqnestionabiy  were  branches  of 
the  great  Plirygian  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsnla  was  thns  inhabited  by 
a  variety  of  tribes  all  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  the  Phrygians  also  extended  into  Europe,  where 
their  chief  seats  were  in  the  central  parts  of  Emathia. 
(Herod,  viii.  1 38 ;  camp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680.)  Ther« 
we  meet  with  I'hrygians,  or  with  a  modification  of 
their  name,  Brygians,  in  all  directions.  Mardonios, 
on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  met  Brygians  in 
Thrace.  (Herod,  vi.  45;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  Bp^arai; 
Flin.  ir.  18,  where  we  have  probably  to  read  Biycae 
im  Brysae.)  The  Phrygian  population  of  Thrace 
is  strongly  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  names  of 
places  were  common  to  Thrace  and  Troas.  (Strab. 
jtiiL  p.  590;  camp.  Thucyd.  ii.  99;  Said.  «.  s.  ed- 
lofu;  Solin.  IS;  Tzetz.  CAtl.  iii.  812.)  Traces  of 
Phrygians  alsoocour  in  Cbalcidice.  (Lycoph.  1404: 
Steph.  B.  f.  V.  K/xwirfi.)  Further  south  they  appear 
about  Mount  Oieta  and  even  in  Attica.  (Thooyd. 
ii.  22 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  62 1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  e.  *^(a  and 
*pi«ui> ;  EusUth.  ad  DioK^.  Per.  810.)  Mount 
Olympus,  also,  was  perhaps  only  a  repetition  of  the 
Phrygian  name.  In  the  west  of  Edessa  in  Uace- 
doniii,  aboat  lake  Lychnidus,  we  meet  with  Bryges 
(Stnib.  vii.  pp.  326,  327 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Bpv{),  and 
iu  tbe  same  vicinity  we  have  the  towns  of  Bi7gion, 
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Brygias,  and  Mntatio  Brucida.  (^«ph.  B.  a.  «r.; 
It  Bierot.  p.  607.)  The  westemmoet  traces  of 
Brygians  we  fiud  about  Dyrrhachiam.  (Strab.  Le.; 
Appian,  Bett.  Civ.  ii.  39;  Scymn.  433, 43&)  It  is 
diiScult  to  determine  how  far  Phrygian  tribes  ex- 
tended northward.  Tbe  country  beyond  the  eaatem 
part  of  Mount  Haemns  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
at  all  times  by  Tbracians;  bat  Phrygians  extended 
very  fiur  north  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Scardus,  for 
Paicbonia  and  Moesia  seem  to  be  only  diffiamt 
forms  for  Paeosia  and  Mtsia;  and  the  Brencas 
on  the  Sevos  also  betray  their  origin  by  their  name: 
It  is  passible  also  that  tbe  Daroaki  were  Phrygians, 
and  descendants  of  tbe  Teucrians  in  Troas ;  at  least 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  lllyriana. 
(Polyb.  iL  6.)  Stnbo,  lastly,  connects  the  lUyiiaa 
Uenetes  with  those  of  Asia  Minor  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer  QIL  ii.  852),  and  even  the  Dalma- 
tians are  in  one  passage  described  as  Annenians  and 
Phrygians.  (Cramer,  Aueod.  Grata.  Ox,  iii.  p.  257.) 
If  we  sum  op  the  results  thus  obtained,  we  find  that 
at  one  time  the  Phrygians  constitntad  tbe  main 
body  of  the  popnlation  of  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Illyricam.  Allnsii»s  to  their  mi- 
grations into  these  countries  are  not  wanting,  for, 
independently  of  the  traditions  aboat  the  migrations 
of  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  (Herod,  r.  13,  tIL 
20;  Strab.  Fragm.  37 ;  Lyoophr.  741,  &€.),  we  hav* 
the  aoconnt  of  the  migradon  of  Midas  to  the  pUbns 
of  Emathia,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  same  great 
event.     (Athen.  xv.  p.  603;  Lycopli.  1397,  &c) 

The  great  oonmiotions  which  took  pUce  iu  Aida  and 
Enrope  after  the  Trojan  War  were  most  nnfcrtonata 
for  tlie  Phrygians.  Id  Europe  the  lUyrians  pressed 
southwards,  and  bom  tbe  north-east  the  ScyfJiff- 
Thracian  tribe*  pushed  forward  and  occnpied  almost 
al  I  the  oonntiy  east  of  the  river  Axius ;  Hellenic  colo- 
nies were  established  on  tbe  coasts,  while  the  rising 
state  of  the  Macedonians  drove  the  Phrygians  from 
Emathia.  (Syncell.  pp.  198,  261 ;  Justin,  viiL  1.) 
Under  such  cireumstances,  it  cannot  surprise  ns  to 
find  that  the  great  nation  of  the  Phrygians  disap- 
peared from  Europe,  where  the  Paeonians  and  Pan* 
nonians  were  their  only  remnants.  It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  many  of  them  migrated  hack  to 
Asia,  an  event  dated  by  Xanthna  ninety  years  belart 
the  Trojan  War.  It  must  have  been  aboat  the  sarae 
time  that  Lesser  Myaia  and  Lesser  Phrygia  wen 
formed  in  Asia,  which  is  expressed  by  Strabo  (uL 
pp.  565,  571,  572,  xiii.  p.  586)  in  his  statement 
that  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians  conquered  tbe  rnler 
of  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  Troas  and  the 
neighboaring  coiratries. 

Bnt  in  Asia  Minor,  too,  misfbitnnes  came  apos 
the  Phrygians  from  aU  quarters.  From  the  soatli- 
east  the  Semitic  tribes  advanced  further  and  farther; 
Diodorus  (ii.  2,  he)  represents  Pbrj'gia  as  snbdoed 
even  by  Ninas ;  but  it  is  an  historical  fart  that  the 
Syrian  Cappadocians  forced  themselves  between  tlie 
Armenians  and  Phrygians,  and  thus  separated  tbeai. 
(Herod.  L  72,  v.  49,  vii.  72.)  Strabo  also  (xii.  p. 
559)  speaks  of  stmctures  of  Seminmis  in  Pontns. 
The  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  &r 
as  Caria,  received  a  Semitic  popnlation  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  the  ancient  Phrygian  or  PeUsgiaa 
people  were  in  some  parts  reduced  to  the  coodition 
of  Helots.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  271.)  The  latest  of 
these  Syrophoenician  immignnts  seem  to  have  bees 
tbe  Lydiana  [LmiA],  whose  struggles  with  the 
Mysians  are  expressly  mentioned.  (Strab.  xiii  p. 
612;  Scylax,  p.  36.)   This  victorious  progress  of  the 
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Semitic  races  exercised  the  greatest  iufluencn  npoD 
the  Phrjrgiaiu;  for  not  only  was  their  political  im- 
portance weakened,  bnt  their  national  independence 
vaa  lost,  and  their  language  and  religion  were  so 
deeply  affected  that  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  foreign  elements  fn>m  what  is  original  and 
indigenous.  In  the  north  also  the  Phrygians  were 
hard  pressed,  for  the  same  Thniciana  who  had 
driven  them  oat  of  Europe,  also  invaded  Asia;  for 
alihongh  Homer  does  not  distinctly  mention  Thra- 
cians  in  Asia,  yet,  in  the  historical  ages,  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  Hera- 
cleia,  under  the  names  of  Thyni,  Bitbyni,  and  Mari- 
andyni.  (Comp.  Herod,  vii,  79.)  The  oonfficts 
between  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  the  Thracians 
are  alluded  to  in  severe!  legends.  Thus  king  Midaa 
killed  himself  when  the  Treres  ravaged  Asia  Minor 
aa  &r  as  Paphlagonia  and  Cilicia  (Strah.  i.  p.  61)  ; 
the  Mariandyni  are  deacribed  as  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Hysians  and  Bebryces,  in  which  Mygdon, 
the  kinj;  of  the  latter,  was  slain.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
23,  ii.  5.  §  9;  Apdlon.  Rhod.  !i.  752,  780,  786, 
with  tfaeSehoL;  Tzetz.  CM.  iii.  808,  &e.)  The 
brief  period  during  which  the  Phrygiann  are  said  to 
have  exercised  the  supremacy  at  sea,  which  lasted 
for  twenty- fire,  and,  according  to  others,  only  five 
years,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  b.  c,  is  probably  connected  with  that 
age  in  which  the  Phrygians  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual warB(Diod.  viL  13;  SynceU.  p.  181);  and  it 
may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  Phrygians 
from  the  Scamander  and  from  Troy  migrated  to 
Sicily.     (Paus.  v.  25.  §  6.) 

It  was  a  salutary  circumstance  that  the  nnmerons 
Greek  colonies  on  the  co.ist  of  Asia  Minor  counter- 
acted the  spreading  influence  of  the  Semitic  race; 
hut  atill  the  strength  of  the  Phrygians  was  broken ; 
they  had  withdrawn  from  all  quarters  to  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  Croesus  incorpo- 
rated them  with  his  own  empire.  During  the  con- 
quests of  Cyras,  Greater  and  Lesser  Pbrygia  are 
already  diatingoiihed  (Xenopb.  Cyrop.  i.  S.  §  3,  vi. 
2.  §  10,  vii.  4.  §  16,  viii.  6.  §  7),  the  former  being 
governed  by  a  satrap  (ii.  I.  §  5),  and  the  latter, 
also  called  Phiygis  on  the  Hellespont,  by  a  king. 
(vii.  4.  §8). 

After  having  thus  reached  the  period  of  authentic 
history,  we  are  enabled  to  turn  onr  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Phrygians,  and  the  country  which 
they  ultimately  inhabited.  As  to  the  name  Phrygea, 
of  which  Bryges,  Briges,  Breuci,  Bebryces,  and  Be- 
recyntbae  are  only  different  forms,  we  are  informed 
by  Hesychins  (s.  v.  Bp'eyts)  that  in  the  language  of 
the  kindred  Lydians  (that  is,  Maeonians)  it  signified 
"  freemen."  The  nation  bearing  this  name  appears 
tbronghout  of  a  very  peaceable  dispoaition,  and  un- 
able to  resist  foreign  impressions  and  influences. 
None  of  their  many  traditions  and  legends  points  to 
a  wariike  or  heroic  period  in  their  history,  but  all 
have  a  somewhat  mystic  and  fiintastie  character. 
The  whole  of  their  early  history  is  coimected  with 
the  namea  Hidas  and  Gordins.  After  the  conquest 
of  their  coimtry  by  Persia,  the  Phrygians  are  gene- 
rally mentioned  only  with  contempt,  and  the  Phry- 
gian names  Midas  and  Manes  were  given  to  slaves. 
(Cic.  p.  Flaec.  27;  Curt.  vi.  1 1 ;  Stnb.  vii.  p.  804.) 
Bat  tb«r  civilisation  increased  in  consequence  of  their 
peaceful  disposition.  Agriculture  was  their  chief 
occupadon;  and  whoever  killed  an  ox  or  stole  agri- 
cultural implementa  was  put  to  death.  (Nicol. 
Danuuc  p.  148,  ed.  OreUi.)     Gordins,  their  king,  ia 
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said  to  have  been  called  from  the  ploagh  to  (lie 
thrcoe.  (Arrian,  Atuib.  ii.  3.  $  I ;  Justin,  zii.  7.) 
Pliny  (viL  6)  calls  the  biga  an  invention  of  tjie 
Phrygians.  Great  care  also  was  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivution  of  the  vine  ;  and  commerce  flourished 
among  them  in  the  very  earliest  tirres,  as  we  must 
infer  from  their  well-built  towns  mentioned  by  Homer 
(JL  iii.  400).  The  fbundatioi  of  all  their  great 
towns,  which  were  at  the  same  time  commercial 
emporia,  belongs  to  the  mythical  ages,  as,  e.  g.,  Pes- 
sinns,  Gordium,  Celaenae,  and  Apaineu.  The  reli- 
gions ideas  of  the  Phrygians  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greatw  influence  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  many  a  mysterious 
tradition  or  legend  current  among  tlie  Greeks  must 
be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
a  referetue  to  that  country.  Truly  Phrygian  divini- 
ties were  Cybele  (Bhea  or  Agdiitia),  and  Sabazius, 
the  Phrygian  name  for  Dionyaua.  (Strab,  x.  p. 
470,  &&)  With  the  worship  of  these  deities  wei« 
connected  the  celebrated  orgiastic  rites,  accompanied 
by  wild  music  and  dances,  which  were  subsequently 
introdaced  among  the  Greeks.  Other  less  important 
divinities  of  Phrygian  origin  were  Olympus,  Uyag- 
nis,  Lityerses,  and  Marayas.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Phrygians  never  took  or  exacted  an 
oatli.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  148.)  But  all  that  we 
hear  of  the  religion  of  the  Phrygians  during  the  his- 
torical times  appears  to  show  that  it  was  a  mixtuiv 
of  their  own  original  form  of  worship,  with  the  less 
pore  rites  introduced  by  the  Syro-Phoenician  tribes. 
The  once  extensive  territory  inhabited  by  the 
Phrygians,  had  been  limited,  as  was  observed  above, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion,  to  Lksseb 
Phkyoia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Greater  Phkt- 
oiA.  It  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  former;  according  to  Scybu  (p. 
35 ;  camp.  Pomp.  MeU,  i.  19)  it  extended  along  tlie 
const  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  river  Ciua  to  Se-ttus; 
but  it  certainly  embraced  Troas  hkewise,  for  Pto- 
lemy marks  the  two  cotmtries  as  identical.  To> 
wards  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  the  boundaries 
ars  not  known  at  all,  but  politically  as  a  province  it 
bordered  in  the  ea>t  on  Bithynia  and  Great  Phiygia, 
and  in  the  sonth  on  Ljdia.  Great  Phrtoia. 
formed  the  central  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  40  geographical  niilea,  and 
from  south  to  north  about  35.  It  was  booiided  in 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  in  the 
east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  the  river  Halys 
forming  the  boundary.  (Herod,  v.  52.)  The 
southern  frontier  towards  Pisidis  and  Cilicia  was 
formed  by  Mount  Taums;  in  the  west  Uounts 
Tmolus  and  Messogis  extend  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Taurus;  but  it  is  almost  imposaible 
to  define  the  boundary  line  towards  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  the  nationalities  not  being  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  Bnmans  having  intentionally  obli- 
terated the  ancient  landmarks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564, 
xiii.  p.  629.)  The  most  important  part  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San- 
garius,  where  Phrygians  lived  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(72.  iiL  187,  xvi.  719),  and  wher^  some  of  their 
most  important  cities  were  situated.  Iconium,  the 
easternmost  city  of  Phrygia,  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
district;  but  the  conntiy  to  the  north-weatof  it,  vrith 
the  salt  lake  Tatta,  was  barren  and  cold,  forming  a 
high  plateau,  which  was  only  fit  for  pasture,  and 
suffered  from  fi-equent  diMughts,  The  southern 
por-tion  of  Phrygia,  eurrotuided  by  Mount  Taurus,  a 
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bnncb  of  it  taming  to  ths  Dorth-wnt,  <od  b^  th« 
nuxuituns  ooDtuoing  the  toama  of  the  Uaeander, 
bore  the  nmanw  Pabobios;  it  wu  m  Ublo-Und, 
bat,  to  judge  from  ths  man^  town)  it  ecotained,  it 
cmnnot  luTe  bent  u  barren  as  the  nortbem  plateau. 
Ill  the  west  Plirjgia  comprised  the  npper  Tallsjr  of 
the  Uaeander,  and  it  is  tlien  that  we  find  the  moat 
beaatiful  and  moat  populona  parts  of  Phrjgia;  bat 
tiut  diatrict  was  much  exposed  to  eartbqaakea  in 
conieqaenoe  of  the  Tolcanie  nstare  of  tlie  district, 
which  ia  attaated  bj  the  hot^prings  of  Hierapolia, 
and  the  Flotooiom,  from  which  sufibcating  exha- 
htiona  were  sent  fixtb.  (Claadian,  m  Eutrop.  ii. 
S70,  &c;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  578,  &c.,  639,  &&;  Herod. 
viL  30;  VilruT.  riii.  3.) 

Phrygia  was  a  coontiy  rich  in  emj  kind  of  pro- 
dacsL  Its  mountains  seem  to  have  famished  gold ; 
for  tliat  metal  pUfs  an  important  part  in  the  legends 
of  Midas,  and  sereral  of  the  Pbrvgian  rirera  are  called 
"  aariferi."  (Claadian,  I  e.  258.)  Phrygian  mar- 
ble, especially  the  species  foand  near  Synnada,  was 
Tery  celabnted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  679  ;  Pans.  i.  18. 
§  8,  && ;  Or.  Fast.  t.  539  ;  StaL  Silv.  L  5.  86.) 
The  extensire  enltiration  of  the  vine  ia  clear  from 
the  worahip  of  Dionysos  (Sabaxins),  and  Homer  (fJL 
iiL  184)  ulao  giras  to  the  country  the  attribute 
iftrtkitimt.  The  parts  most  distingnished  for 
their  excellent  wine,  howerer,  were  subsequently 
separated  from  Phrygia  and  added  to  neighbouring 
prorincea.  But  Phrygia  was  most  distinguishsd  for 
its  sfaeep  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  578).  King  Amyntas  is  said  to  hare  kept  no  lets 
than  300  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  barren  table-land, 
whencs  we  must  infer  that  sheep-breeding  was  car- 
ried on  tliere  on  a  Tery  large  scale.  (Compi  Said. 
«.  V.  ^pvyiuv  ipim;  Aristopb.  Av.  493;  Stntb.  {.  e. 
p.  568.) 

When  Alexander  had  overthrown  the  Peisan 
power  in  Asia  Minor,  he  assigned  Great  Phrygia  to 
AntigoDus,  B.  c.  333  (Arrian,  Anab.  L  S9) ;  and 
daring  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  that 
general  retained  Phrygia,  to  which  were  added  Lycia 
and  Painphylia,  while  Leonnatus  obtained  Lesser 
Phrygia.  (Dexipp.  op.  PhoL  p.  64  ;  Curt.  x.  10  ; 
Died,  xriii.  3 ;  .Tustiii,  xiii.  4.)  In  the  beginning 
of  B.  a  821,  Perdiccaa  assigned  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  probably  also  the  Lesser,  to  Eumeoes(JnBtin,  xiii. 
6 :  Com.  Nep.  Eum,  3) ;  but  in  the  new  division  of 
Tripanidisus  Antigonus  recovered  his  former  pro- 
Tinoes,  and  Arrhidaeus  obtained  Lesser  Phrygia, 
which,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  Antigonus 
as  early  as  B.C.  319.  (Diod.  xviii.  39,  xix.  51, 
53,  75;  Arrian,  op.  Phot.  p.  72.)  After  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  in  ».  a  301,  LcaMr  Phrygia  feU  into 
the  bands  of  Lysimachus,  and  Great  Phrygia  into 
those  of  Seleucas  (Appian,  Si/r.  55),  who,  after  con- 
quering Lysimachus,  in  B.  c.  282,  united  the  two 
Phrygias  with  the  Syrian  empire.  (Appian,  %r. 
62  ;  Justin,  xvii.  8  ;  Memnon,  BiiL  Heracl.  9.) 
Soon  two  other  kingdoma,  Bithynia  and  Pergamom, 
wen  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
Gaols  or  GaUtas,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Asiatics,  took  permanent  poaseasion  of  the  noith- 
eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  the  valley  of  tlie  Sangarins. 
Tbna  was  formed  Galatia,  which  in  our  mapa  sepa- 
rates Greater  Phrygia  from  Paphlagonia  and  Bithy- 
nia; and  the  ancient  towns  of  Gordium,  Ancyra,  and 
Fessinua  now  became  the  seata  of  the  Gauls.  To 
the  east  also  Phrygia  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
for  Lycaonia  waa  extended  so  (u  westward  as  to 
embrace  the  irhole  of  the  above  mentkned  barren 
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I^atean.  (Stnb.  xiv.  p.  663.)  It  b  not  imposubls 
that  Attalua  I.  of  Pergamum  may  hsva  taken  pos- 
session  of  Lesser  Plirycria  as  early  as  B.  c.  240,  when 
he  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Gauls, 
seeing  that  the  Trocmi,  one  of  their  tribes,  had 
dwelt  on  the  Hellespont  (Li  v.  xxxviiL  16);  but  his 
dominion  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  Syrian  kings 
to  its  original  dimensions,  that  is,  the  cooutry  be- 
tween the  Sinna  Elaeus  and  the  hay  of  Adnunyt- 
tium.  However,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiocbns  in 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  in  b.  a  191,  Enmenea  XL  of 
Pergamum  obtained  from  the  Bomans  tb«  greater 
part  of  A>ia  Minor  and  with  it  both  tbe  Ph^gias. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  684 ;  Liv.  zxxviL  54,  &c)  Eo- 
meues  on  that  oocssion  also  acquired  another  dis- 
trict, which  liad  been  iu  the  possession  of  Prasias, 
king  of  Bithynia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  39)  calls  that 
district  Mysia,  but  it  must  have  been  the  same 
country  as  the  Phrvoia  Efictetus  of  Strabo 
(xiL  pp.  563,  564,  571,  575,  576).  But  Stnbo  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  regarding  Phiygia  Epictetas 
as  identical  with  Leaser  Phrygia  on  tbe  Hellespont,^ 
the  former,  according  to  his  own  showing,  nowhera 
touching  the  sea  (p.  564),  but  being  situsted  soath 
of  Mount  Olympus  (p.  575),  and  being  bounded  in 
tl>e  north  and  partly  in  the  weet  alio  by  Bithynia 
(p.  563).  Tbe  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
1'rom  the  situations  of  the  towns  of  Axani,  Midaenm, 
and  Dorylaeum,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  Phrygia 
Epicteius  (p.  576),  and  which  Plolemy  also  men- 
tions as  i'hrygian  towns.  These  facts  clearly  show  bow 
confused  Strebo's  ideas  about  those  countries  were. 
The  fact  of  Livy  calling  the  district  Mysia  is  easily 
accounted  for,  since  tbe  names  Phiygia  and  Hysia 
are  often  confbunded,  and  the  town  of  Cadi  is  some- 
times called  Mysian,  though,  according  to  Strabo,  it 
belonged  to  Phrygia  Epictetus.  It  was  tlierefbre 
nnqurstionably  this  part  of  Phrygia  about  which 
Eumeiies  of  Pergamum  was  at  war  with  Prosias,  and 
which  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans  was  haiided 
over  to  the  Pergamenian  king,  and  hence  obtained  tlw 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  that  is,  "  the  acquired  in 
addition  ta"  (Polrb.  Excerpt,  de  LegaL  128, 129, 
135,  136;  Liv.  zxxix.  51 ;  Strab.  p.  563.)  Ai^er  the 
death  of  AtUlus  III.,  b.  c  133,  all  Phiygia  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  Romans,  A  few  years  later,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamum  became  a  Roman  province, 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mitbrid&teu  V.  of  Pootus  (Just, 
xxxviii.  1;  Appian,  BM.  ifitkr.  57),  but  after  his 
death  in  d.  c.  120  it  was  taken  from  his  son  and 
successor,  Mitbridates  VI.,  and  decUred  free.  (Ap- 
pian, I.  c.)  This  freedom,  however,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Phrygians,  win 
gradually  lost  their  importance.  The  Romans  after- 
wards divided  the  country  into  jurisdictiones,  but 
without  any  regard  to  tribes  or  natural  boundaries. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  629 ;  Plin.  v.  29.)  In  B.  c.  88  the 
districts  of  Laodiceia,  Apameia,  and  Svnnada  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  tbe  province  of  Cilicia.  (Cic 
n  Verr.  i.  17,  37.)  But  this  arrangement  was  not 
ksting,  for  afterwards  we  find  those  three  districts 
as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  again  as 
a  part  of  Cilicia,  until  in  B.  c.  49  they  appear  to 
have  become  pemuinently  united  with  Asia.  The 
east  and  soatli  of  Phrygia,  however,  especially  the 
towns  of  Apollonia,  Antiocheia,  and  Philomelium, 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  A«a.  In  the  new 
division  of  the  empire  made  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.,  Phrygia  Parorios  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Pisidis,  and  a  district  on  the  Maeander  to  Carii. 
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The  remaining  (lart  of  Pliiygia  was  tli«n  divided  into 
Phiygia  Salutari^  comprising  the  eastern  part  mth 
Synoada  for  its  capital,  and  Phi^gia  Pacatiana 
(sometimes  also  called  Capatiana),  which  comprised 
the  western  part  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Cans. 
(A'oCA.  Ing>.  c.  2;  Hierocl.  pp.  664, 676;  Constant. 
Purph.  de  Them.  i.  I ;  Dtu»s,  p.  42  ;  see  the  ex- 
cellent article  Phrygia  in  Panlj'd  Rtaleneyclopaedie, 
by  O.  Abel  ;  Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  ii.  p.  1,  &c. ; 
Miebuhr,  Xec<.  on  Ane.  Hut.  i.  p.  83,  &c.,  ii.  p^ 
382.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRYGIA  PISIDICA.     [Pibidu.] 

PHTHENOTES  NOMOS  (teiydriis  or  tOtvirov 
ro/tit,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  48  ;  Pliu.  t.  9.  s.  9),  another 
name  for  the  Numos  Cbemmites  in  the  Aegrptian 
Delta.     [Bdto;  CuEMJUS.]  |.W.  B.D.] 

PHTHIA.    [Phaia.] 

PHTHIA,  PHTHIOT'IS.     [Thkssalia.] 

PHTHIKA  (*9ipa,  Steph.  B.  (.  e  ;  written  *9lp 
in  Heineke's  edition  of  Stephamis),  a  mountain  in 
Caria,  inhabited  by  the  Phthires,  is  erideiitly  the 
same  as  the  ^Btifmv  6pos  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  868), 
which,  according  to  Hecataens,  was  identical  with 
Mt.  Latmns,  but  which  others  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ht.  Grius,  ronning  parallel  to  Mt.  Latmas. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  BSiS.) 

PHTHIRO'PHAGI  (♦fl«))o<>if7oi),  i  «.  "lice- 
eaters,"  a  Scythian  people,  so  called  from  th«r  filth 
and  dirt  (awh  rov  aux/*ov  ical  roO  irlvov,  Strab.  zi. 
p.  449).  Some  modem  writers  endearonr  to  derive 
their  name  from  p8ttp,  the  fruit  of  the  irfrvf  or  fir- 
tree,  which  served  as  their  food  (Sitter,  VorhaUe, 
p.  549),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  expla- 
nation of  Strabo^  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  anderstood  in  antiquity.  This  savage  people  is 
Tarionsly  placed  by  different  writers.  According  to 
Strabo  they  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
(tkmb.  xi.  ppk  492,  499),  and  according  to  other 
writers  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Bhek 
S.!a.  (Arrian,  Per.  P.  £ia.  p.  18;  Mela,  L  18  ; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  Ptolemy  places  tliem  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia  beyond  the  Rhs  (v.  9.  §  1 7).  Accordinf;  to 
Pliny  (vi  4)  they  were  subsequently  called  Salae, 
The  Budini  are  also  siud  to  have  ate  lice  (^tipo- 
rpcrfcmiai,  Herod,  iv.  109). 

PHTHUTH  (♦9oi>«,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  3;  *otnit,  Joe. 
Antiq.  L  6.  §  2;  Fut,  Plln.  v.  1),  a  river  of  Maiun- 
tania,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Wa^  Ten- 
tift.  In  the  ethnographic  table  of  Genesis  (x.  6), 
Phut  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Ham.  This  im- 
mediate descent  of  Phut  (a  nairie  vhich  is  generally 
admitted  to  indicate  Mauretama;  from  Ham  indi- 
cates, like  their  Greek  name,  the  depth  of  colour 
which  distinguished  the  Mauretaniana.  In  Ezeklel 
(.vxvii.  10)  the  men  of  Phut  are  represented  as 
serving  in  the  Tyrian  armies  (comp.  xxx.  5,  xxxviii. 
S);  as  also  in  Jeremiali  (xlvi.  9)  they  ate  anm- 
niMied  to  the  hosts  of  Aegypt;  and  in  Kaham 
(iiL  9)  they  are  the  belpera  of  Nineveh.  (Winer, 
Jieaboorterbuch,  «.».;  Kenrick,  Pioeuicia,  pp.  137, 
277.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHUNDITSI  (*ovrioSaot).  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  12)  as  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica  in  the  north  of  Gennany,  and  dwelling 
north  of  the  Cobandl  and  Chali.  Zeius  {Die  DaU- 
tchea,  f,  152),  without  satisfactory  reasons,  regards 
them  as  the  same  with  the  Sedusii  mentioned  by 
CiMSsar  (B.  G.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  [L.  S.] 

PHUEGISATIS  (*aupryuTaTtt),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
II.  §  30)  ;  it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
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Qoadi,  and  Wilhefan  {Germanim,  p.  230)  believes 
that  it  exuted  in  Horavia,  in  the  naghbonrhood  of 
Znoun.  [L.  5.1 

PHUSIPARA  (*ownwipa),  a  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Melitene  in  Armenia  Minor,  between  Ciniaca 
and  Euaemara,  is  mentimed  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7. 

§?)•  [L.S.] 

PHTCnS  (*vKoSs,  Stmb.  viii.  p.  363,  zvU.  p. 
837;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  5:  Plin.  t.  6).  the  most 
northerlyi  point  of  the  Libyan  coast,  2800  stadia 
from  Taenarum  (350  M.P.,  Plin.  I  c.),  and  125 
M.  P.  from  Crete.  (Plin.  L  e.)  Cato  tonched  at 
this  point  in  Afirica  after  leaving  Crete,  bnt  the 
natives  refused  to  receive  his  ships.  (Lncan,  ix. 
40.)  Synesiua,  who  has  given  in  his  letters  (Up. 
51,  100,  114,  129)  several  particnhus  about  this 
spot,  states  that  it  was  dangerous  to  live  here  because 
of  the  stagnant  vraters,  and  tlieir  fetid  exhaUtiuns.  It 
had  a  harbonr  situated  to  the  W.,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Coast-describer  {Sladiam,  §  53,  where  it  is  by 
an  error  called  Phoenicus).  Scyhix  (p.  46)  placed  the 
gardens  and  lake  of  the  Hesperides  near  this  headland, 
now  Rat-al-Rant  or  Rit  Sem,  where  Smyth  (^Medi- 
terranean, p.  455)  marks  the  coast  bold  and  steep, 
ribiiig  gradually  to  Gyrene.  (Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
169  :  Earth,  Wandenmgen,  p.  498.)     [£.  B.  J.] 

PHY'LACE(*uA.(icr,:  Eth.  *vMucii<ru>s.)  1.  A. 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  places 
subject  to  Protesilans,  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  (/{.  ii.  695,  xiii.  696,  xv.  S3.'i, 
Od.  zi.  290;  oomp.  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  45;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.)  It  contained  a  temple  of  Froteeilaus.  (Pmd. 
Islhm.  i.  84.)  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of 
Magnesia  (iv.  9.  s.  16).  Strabo  describes  it  as 
standing  between  Fharsalua  and  Phthiotic  Thebes, 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  stadia  from  the  hitter 
(ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Leake  pkces  it  at  about  40 
minutes  from  Ghideh,  in  the  denent  from  a  pass, 
where  there  are  remains  of  ao  ancient  town.  The 
situation  near  the  entrance  of  a  pass  is  well  suited 
to  the  name  of  Phylace.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iv.  pp.  332,  364.) 

2.  A  town  of  Molonis  in  Kpeinig,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xlv,  26.) 

3.  A  pUce  in  Arcadia,  upon  the  frontieni  of 
Tegea  and  Laconia,  where  the  Alpheins  rises.  (Paoa. 
viii.  54.  §  1.) 

4.  A  town  of  Pieiia  in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  40),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  under  the  name  of  Phylacaei  (iv.  10.  a.  17). 

PHYLACEIUM  (*u\aKtu)y  or  nuXmauor},  a 
town  of  western  Phrygia,  at  a  short  distance  fnnn 
Themisonium.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  26  ;  Tab.  Pent; 
Geogr.  Bav.  i.  18,  where  it  is  called  Filaction.) 
The  Phrygian  tribe  of  the  tvXaidiyauH,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  27),  nndoabtedly  derived  ita 
name  from  this  pUce.  [L.  S.] 

PHYLE.   [AmcA,  p.  329,  b.1 

PHYLLEIUM,  PHYLLUS.    [Astb:RIu«] 

PHYLLIS  (tvAXfi),  a  district  of  Thrace  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ml  Pangaeus,  bounded  by  the  An- 
gites  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Strymon  on  the  S. 
(Herod,  vii.  113 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  e.) 

PHYRITES,  a  small  tribnUry  of  the  Caystms, 
having  its  origin  in  the  western  branch  of  Mount 
Tmolns,  and  flowing  in  a  gouthem  direction  through 
the  Pegasean  marah  (Stagmui  Pegaseum),  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caystms  some  distance  above 
Ephesus.    (Plin.  V.  31.)  [LS.} 

PHYSOA,  PHYSCUS.   [Eordaea.] 

PUYSUELLA.    [GAI.EI-SUS.] 

ss 
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PHT9CTJS  (*i!incai:  Etk.  *v(mii),  m  town  of 
Caria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rhodians,  situated  co 
the  ooaat,  with  a  harbour  and  a  grove  sacred  to  Leto. 
(Strab.  ziT.  p.  653;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Uag.  §  245; 
Ptol.  T.  S.  §  1 1,  where  it  ia  called  ^mtko.)  It  ia  im- 
jwesibl*  to  anppoM  that  (Att  Ffajrsciu  waa  the  port- 
town  of  Hjlan  (Strab.  ziv,  p.  659) ;  we  mast  rather 
■■anim  that  Passala,  the  port  of  Mylasa,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Physcns.  Our  Pbrgcus  waa  the  ordi- 
oai;  landing-place  for  Teasels  sailing  from  Rhodes 
to  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  zir,  p  663;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  (.  e.)  This  harbour,  now  called  Marmorice,  and 
•  part  of  it  Ph»i$eo,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  in  ISOl  Lord  Nelson's  fleet  aochored  here,  be- 
iiin  the  battle  ef  the  Mile.  [L.  S.] 

PHYSCUS,  a  tribotaij  of  the  Tigris.    [TioKia.] 

PHYTEUM  (*<>Tvtt,,  PoL  v.  7;  tirauty,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. :  Gioala),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  probably  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  Trichonis.  (Leakei 
Northern  Grttae,  vol.  L  p.  155.) 

PUYTIA  or  PflO£TElA£  (fvrla,  Tbne.  iiL 
106 ;  4oiT(uu,  Pol.  ir.  63 ;  4oit/<u,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.x 
£tk.  toiTuit,  *i>Itios,  torrtiy,  -ayoi :  Porta),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Acamania,  situated  on  a  height 
W.  of  Stratus,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  lajr  on  the 
mad  from  Stratus  to  Medeoo  and  Limnaea.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  W.  of  Acamania.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
his  expedition  agunst  Aetolia  in  b.  a  219 ;  bat  the 
Aetolians,  donbtless,  obtained  possession  of  it  again, 
either  before  or  after  the  conquest  of  Philip  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription  fonnd  at  Punia, 
the  site  of  Actiiim.  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  this  inscription 
tbe  ethnic  form  *oiriiii  occurs,  which  is  analogous 
to  'Axo^vllr,  A^idv,  ^Ariyrdy,  'Adofub',  'A^oy. 
(Tbuc.,  Pol.,  IL  <x. ;  Bockh,  Carfm  Inier^t.,  No. 
1793;  Leake,  Northam  Grteca,  ToL  iiL  p.  574, 
leq.) 

PI'ALA  (nioXa),  a  town  in  tbe  interior  of  Pon- 
tns  Galatious,  mentitmed  only  by  Ptolemy  (t.  6. 
§9).  [L.S.] 

PIALA  (nCoAa  or  UuSSSa,  PtoL  vi  16.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Serica,  fiom  which  the  people  Pialae 
(IIkUcu  or  nuESJaiX  dwelling  as  fiw  as  the  river 
Oechardua,  derived  their  name.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §  4.) 
In  some  MS&  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  19)  the  Pialae 
are  mentioned  as  a  people  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum; 
bat  Sillig  reads  Fsacae. 

PIALAE.     [PiAL*.] 

PIA'LIA  (IliaXCa),  a  town  of  Erstiaeotis  in 
Theasaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Cercetium,  probably 
represented  by  the  Hellenic  remains  either  at  Skid- 
(sna  or  Ardhiim,  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.) 

PLARE'NSII  (n.opiwK.1,  PtoL  iii.  la  §  9),  a 
people  of  Hoesia  Inferior,  adjnning  its  aoutliem  or 
Thrsdan  boundary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PICARIA.    [Dauutia.] 

PICE'NSII  (nuefirnot,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  2),  a  people 
seated  in  the  NE.  part  of  Moeeia  Superior,  on  the 
river  Timarus.  [T.H.D.] 

PICENTES.    [PiCKOTM.] 

PICE'NTLL    [PicEKnKi.J 

PIC ENTI'N I  (UuciirrTnt,  Ptol. ;  n£itf  iTej,  Strab.), 
a  tribe  or  people  of  Central  Italy,  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Campania,  adjoining  the  frontiers  of 
Lncania.  Their  name  obviously  indicates  a  close 
connectioo  with  the  inhabitants  of  Picenom  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  this  ii 
explained  by  Strabo,  who  telU  as  that  they  weit  in 
fact  a  pmlion  of  that  people  who  had  been  trms- 
ported  by  the  Romans  from  their  original  abodes  to 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  (Stnb.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  period  of  this  transfisr  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
in  all  probability  took  place  on  or  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Picenum  by  tbe  Romans,  B.  c  2(8. 
During  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Picentini  espooscd 
the  cause  of  Hannibal,  for  which  conduct  they  nn 
severely  punished  afler  the  close  of  the  war,  ixiiig, 
like  the  Lncanians  and  Brattians,  prohibited  fno 
military  service,  and  emfdoyed  for  the  inferior  dDlia 
of  public  messengen  and  couriers.  They  were  st  the 
same  time  compelled  to  abandon  their  chief  ton, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Picentia,  and  to  dispene 
themselves  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  nr- 
rounding  country.  (Stnb.  I.  cl)  The  mora  effw- 
tnally  to  hold  them  in  check,  the  Romans  in  b.c  194 
founded  in  their  temtoij  Uis  colony  of  Sdenumi, 
which  qnicUy  rose  to  be  a  flonrishing  town,  and  the 
chief  plaoe  of  tbe  surrounding  district  (Stiab.  I  c; 
Lit.  zzziv.  45 ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15).  Picentia,  bowerer, 
did  not  cease  to  exist:  Florus  indeed  appean  to  dite 
its  deatmction  only  from  the  period  of  the  Sociil 
War(Flor.  iii.  18);  bnt  even  long  after  this  it  a 
mentioned  aa  a  town  both  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  snd 
its  name  is  still  fonnd  in  the  Tabula  as  late  ss  tlie 
4th  century.  (MeL  ii.  4.  §  9;  Flin.  iii.  5.  s.  9; 
Tab.  Petit)  The  name  of  Vicenta  is  still  bone  by 
a  hamlet  on  the  road  from  Salerno  to  Ebnli,  and  lliii 
stream  on  which  it  is  situated  is  still  called  the  (V- 
eentino;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  city  ns 
situated  rather  more  inland.  (Romanelli,  ToL  iii 
p:  610;  Zannoni,  Carta  del  Segno  di  Ift^ioU.) 

The  boundaries  of  the  Picentini  are  clearly  marked 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  They  occupied  tiie 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  xpr 
rates  the  gulf  of  Poeidonia  from  that  of  NapkM,  ex- 
tending from  tbe  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  moolli 
of  the  Silarus.  Ptolemy  alone  extends  thor  confines 
across  the  range  in  question  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Samus,  and  includes  Sarrentum  among  tb«r 
towns.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  7.)  But  there  is  little  doabt 
that  this  is  inaccurate. 

The  name  of  Picentini  is  genemlly  confined  br 
geographers  to  the  petty  people  in  question,  thst  of 
Picentes  b«ng  given  to  the  people  of  Picennni  on  tbe 
Adriatic.  Bat  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  distioctioii 
was  observed  in  ancient  times.  Picentinus  is  luol 
as  an  adjective  form  for  "  belonging  to  Picenum " 
both  by  Pompey  (ap.  Cic  a<i.4tt.  viii.  12,  c.)»i»i 
Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  63);  while  Strabo  uses  IIiitcrri»i 
for  the  people  of  Picenom,  and  UlKtyrts  for  those  b 
Campania.  The  latter  are  indeed  so  seldom  men- 
tioned that  we  can  hardly  determine  what  was  tbe 
general  usage  in  regard  to  tliem.  [K.  H.  B.j 

PICENTl'NUM,  a  place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  left 
honk  of  the  Savns,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  Sir- 
mium.  (It.  Ant.  p.  260.)  It  is  possible  tbat  some 
ancient  remains  now  called  Kula  may  mark  the  site 
of  the  nncieut  Plcentinum.  [L.  S.] 

PICE'NUM  (v  niKfyrtyn,  Pol.,  Stiak.:  £* 
JliKfrrlm,  Strab.;  Xlurrivol,  Ptol.;  Picentes,  Cic, 
Varr.,  Plin.,  &c.,  but  sometimes  also  Picentini  ssd 
Piceni),  a  province  or  region  of  Central  Italy,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  ibe 
month  of  the  Aesis  to  that  of  the  Hatrinus,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  thus  bounded  on  tbe  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and 
Sabmes,  on  the  S.  by  tbe  Vestini,  and  on  the  K.  I? 
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tin  temtoiy  occnpied  by  the  Galli  Seoonea,  whiefa 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  prvvince  of 
Umbria.  The  latter  district  seems  to  ban  been  at 
one  time  regarded  as  ralber  belonging  to  Picenom. 
Thus  Folybiiu  includes  the  "  Galliciu  Ager"  in 
Picenum;  and  Liry  ereii  describes  the  colony  of 
Ariminum  as  founded  "  in  Picenot"  (Pol.  U.  21; 
Lit.  Spit,  xv.)  But  the  boundarias  of  Picsnam 
were  definite!;  established,  as  abore  stated,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  according  to  whose  division  it 
constituted  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italj.  (Pliu.  iii.  13. 
a.  18;  Surab.  t.  p.  240.)  The  district  thus  bounded 
forms  a  tract  of  about  80  geographical  miles  (800 
stadia,  Strab.  t.  p.  241)  in  length,  with  ao  average 
breadth  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  southern  part 
of  the  territui7  tlioa  limited  was  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Praetutu,  who  appear  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  a  difierent  people  from  the  Pi- 
oentes:  hence  Plinjr  gives  to  this  district  the  name 
of  Begin  Praetutiana;  and  Uvy  more  than  once 
notices  the  Pnetutianns  Ager,  as  if  it  were  distiuM 
from  the  Picenos  Ager.  (Plin.  I,  e.;  lit.  xxil  9, 
xxviL  43.)  The  namnr  strip  between  the  riTcn 
Voinanna  and  Matrinus,  called  the  Ager  Hadrianus, 
seems  to  have  also  been  regarded  as  in  some  degree 
a  separate  district  (Plin.  L  c;  Lir.  xxU.  9);  but 
both  theaa  tracts  were  generally  comprised  by  geo- 
graphers as  mere  subdivisions  of  Picenitm  in  the 
more  extensive  sense. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Picentes; 
but  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  generally  agreed  in 
assigning  them  a  Sabine  origin ;  tradition  reported 
that  they  were  a  colony  sent  out  from  the  parent 
oountiy  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  what  was  called 
a  sacred  spring  ;  and  tliat  theur  name  was  derived 
from  k  Woodpecker  (picus),  the  bird  sacred  to 
Mam,  which  was  said  to  have  guided  the  emigrants 
on  their  march.  (Stnb.  v.  p.  240;  Plin.  iiL  13. 
s.  18;  FesL  t.  Piaena,  p.  212.)  Silins  Italicns,  aa 
the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  the  name  of  Picns, 
the  Italian  divinity,  whom  he  represents  as  the 
founder  of  Asculum  (SU.  Ital.  viii.  439 — 445);  bat 
this  is  in  substsiice  only  another  form  of  the  same 
l^end.  That  writer  represents  the  r^on  as  pre- 
Tionsly  possessed  by  the  Pelasgians;  no  mention  of 
these  is  found  in  any  other  author,  but  Pliny  speaks 
of  Scolians  and  Libumiana  as  having  bad  set- 
ttements  on  this  coast,  espedally  in  the  Praetutian 
district,  where  Truentom  was  said  still  to  preserve 
traces  of  a  Libomian  colony  (Plin.  L  c) ;  while  the 
foundation  of  Nomaoa  and  Ancona,  further  to  the 
N.,  was  ascribed  to  the  Siculi.  (/i.)  We  have  no 
means  of  eslimadng  the  value  of  these  statements; 
bat  it  seems  not  improbahle  that  in  the  last  instance 
there  was  a  confusion  with  the  colony  of  SicUum 
Greda  which  was  established  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod at  Ancona  [Ahcoha.]  This  settlement, 
which  was  founded  about  380  B.  c,  by  a  body  of 
Synwnsan  exiles  who  bad  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius  (Strab.  v.  p.  241),  was  the  only  Greek 
colony  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  its  foundation  is 
the  only  fact  transmitted  to  ns  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  Picenum  previous  to  the  time  when  it  was 
brought  into  cuntuct  with  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
Picentes  appear  to  have  stood  aloof  from  the  long  pro- 
tracted oontests  of  the  Bomans  with  their  Samuite 
naghboois;  bat  their  proximity  to  the  Gauls  caosed 
the  Bomaos  to  court  their  alliance;  and  a  treaty 
coDclndad  between  the  two  nations  in  b.  c.  299  seems 
to  have  been  faithfully  observed  until  after  the  Se- 
nones  )>ad  ceued  to  be  fttnuidable.    (Liy.  z.  10.) 
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The  Picentes  reaped  the  advantagea  of  this  long 
peace  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  which  be- 
came oue  of  the  moat  populous  districts  in  Italy,  so 
that  according  to  Pliny  it  contained  a  population  of 
360,000  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  conquest. 
(PUn.  2.  c)  Kevertheleas  they  seem  to  have  offered 
but  little  resistance  to  the  Boman  arms,  and  were 
reduced  by  the  consuls  Sempronius  Sophus  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  in  a  single  campaign,  b.  c.  268. 
(Flor.  i.  19;  Lir.  EpiL  xv.  Ores.  iv.  4;  Eutrop.  ii. 
16.)  The  causes  which  led  to  the  war  are  unknown; 
but  the  fact  tliat  the  Picentes  and  Sallentines  were 
at  this  time  the  only  two  nations  of  Italy  that  re- 
mained unsubdued  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  it. 

From  this  time  the  Picentes  htpeed  into  the  or- 
dinary condition  uf  the  subject  allies  of  Borne;  and 
thougli  their  territory  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(PoL  iii.  86;  Liv.  xxiL  9,  xxvii.  43),  the  name  of 
the  people  doea  not  again  occur  in  history  till  tlie 
great  outbreak  uf  the  nations  uf  Italy  in  the  Social 
War,  B.C.  90.  In  that  memorable  contest  the  Picentes 
bore  a  prominent  part.  It  was  at  Asculum,  which 
seems  to  hare  been  always  regarded  as  their  capital, 
that  open  hostilities  first  broke  out;  the  massacre  of 
the  proconsul  Q.  Servihus  and  his  legate  Fouteius 
in  tliat  city  having,  as  it  were,  given  the  signal  of 
the  general  insurrection.  (Appian,  A  C.  L  38 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  ban;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  15  ;  Diod.  zxxriL  2.) 
The  first  attempt  of  Cn.  Pompeina  Stnbo  to  reduoa 
Asculum  was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  that  general  could  maintain  his  footing 
in  Picenum  while  the  other  Boman  armies  were  oc- 
cnpied in  hostilities  with  the  Harsi,  Peligni,  and 
other  nations  nearer  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  year  of  the  war  that,  having  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  allies,  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  Even  then  the  Picentine  general 
Judacilius  miuntained  a  long  struggle  against  Pom- 
peius,  which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render  of  Asculam,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  Picentea, 
B.  c.  89.  (Appwn,  B.  C.  i.  47,  48;  Lir.  EpiL 
lxxiT.,lxxvi;  Ores.  T.I8;  Flor.  iii.  18.)  Thencan 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  this  time  admitted, 
like  the  rest  of  the  It^ian  allies,  to  the  Boman  fran- 
chise. 

Picenum  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition 
by  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
B.C.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  11—15),  the  inhabitants 
having  unirersally  declared  in  his  bvonr,  and  time 
compelled  the  officers  of  Pompey  to  vrithdraw  from 
Auximum  and  Asculam,  which  they  had  occnpied 
with  strong  garrisons.  In  the  ami  war  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  A.  c  69,  it  was  occupied  in 
like  manner  without  resistance  by  the  forces  of  the 
latter.  (Tac.  Hiit.  iii.  42.)  Picenimi  appears  to 
have  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  province  of  Italy 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Boman  Empire;  and 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  having  much  fallen  off 
in  population  compared  to  earlier  times  ("  quondam 
uberrimae  multitiidinis,''  PliiL  iiL  13.  s.  18),  it  still 
contained  a  large  nimiber  of  towns,  and  many  of  these 
preserved  their  consideration  down  to  a  late  period. 
It  is  probable  that  its  proximity  to  Ravenna  contri- 
buted to  its  prosperity  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Empire,  after  that  city  bad  become  the  habitual 
residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  Under  Au- 
gustus, Picenum  became  the  FifUi  Begion  of  Italy 
(PliiL  L  c.y,  but  at  a  later  period  we  find  it  com- 
bined for  administrative  purposes  with  the  district 
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called  FUminia,  ai.d  the  two  together  oonstituted  a 
praTinoe  which  comprised  all  the  strip  of  Umbria 
along  the  ooaat  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  terri- 
tory of  tb*  Sabines,  Verttioi,  Peligni,  and  MataL 
llenoe  we  find  the  Liber  Coloniamm  including  the 
whole  of  this  eztensire  district  under  the  name  nf 
I'icenam,  and  enomerating  not  onlj'  Alba  and  Nareia, 
but  even  Nomentum,  Fidenae,  and  Tibnr,  anions  the 
"  ciTitates  Piceui."  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  253—259.) 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  Flaminia 
and  Valeria  were  again  separated  fran  Picenom,  and 
that  province  was  sabdivided  into  two:  the  one  called 
**  Picenam  suburbicariam,"  or  simply  PScenmn, 
which  was  the  original  district  of  that  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Fifth  Region  of  Augustus;  while  the 
name  of  "  Picenum  Annonarium  "  was  given  to  the 
tract  from  the  Aesis  to  the  Rubicon,  which  bad  been 
originally  known  as  the  "  Galliciu  Ager,''  and  in  the 
days  of  Augustas  was  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Umbria.  {Lib.  Colon,  pp  S25— 227;  Hommsen, 
Die  Lib.  C6L  pp.  208— 2U ;  Notk.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  64, 
65;  Booking,  ad  Not  pp.  432,  443;  P.  Diac  iL 
19.) 

In  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  generals 
of  Justinian,  Picenum  repeatedly  became  the  imme- 
diate theatre  of  hostilities.  Auximnm  in  particular, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  chief  city  or  capital  of 
the  province,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  Italy,  and  withstood  for  a  long 
time  the  arms  of  Belisarius.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  10, 
a3~-27.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  Pice- 
num became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  exarchate  of 
Riirenna,  and  as  such  continued  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  until  the  final  downfal  of  the  exarchs.  It 
was  at  tliis  period  that  arose  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  the  Pentapolis,  for  a  province  which  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  Picenum,  together  with 
the  maritime  district  of  Umbria  as  far  as  Ariminnm. 
The  province  of  this  name  was  one  of  those  bestowed 
on  the  see  of  Rome  by  king  Pepin  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombard  king  Astolphus  (a.  d.  754),  and 
lias  ever  since  continued  to  form  ]nrt  of  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Picenum  is  a  district  of  gnat  fertility  and  beauty. 
Extending  in  a  broad  band  of  nearly  uniform  width 
from  the  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  form 
its  boundary  on  the  W.,  and  which  here  attain  their 
greatest  elevation  in  the  Monte  Corvo  and  Monti 
deUa  SibiUa,  it  slopes  gradually  from  thence  to  the 
sea  ;  the  greater  part  of  this  space  being  occupied 
by  great  hills,  the  underfalla  of  the  more  lofty  Apen- 
nines, which  in  their  more  elevated  regions  are  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produce 
abundance  of  fruit-trees  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
wine  and  con.  (Stmb.  t.  p.  840 ;  Liv.  zxii.  9.) 
Both  Honca  and  Juvenal  extol  the  axosHanoe  of  its 
apples,  and  Pliny  tells  us  its  olives  were  among  the 
choioeat  in  Italy.  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  272,  4.  70; 
Jut.  xi.  72 ;  Plin.  xv.  3.  a.  4.)  The  whole  district 
is  fiirnnred  by  numerous  str«ams,  which,  descending 
with  great  rapidity  irom  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  partake  much  of  a  torrent-like  character, 
but  nevertheless  serve  to  irrigate  the  whole  country, 
wh^cb  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy. 
These  streams  piusue  nearly  parallel  courses,  the  di- 
rect distance  from  their  sources  to  the  sea  in  no  case 
much  exceeding  40  miles.  Tb«y  are,  proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Hatrihi»,  now 
called  La  Piombd,  a  small  stream  which  formed  the 
southern  limit  of  Picennm,  separating  it  from  the 
territory  of  tho  Yeatini ;  (2)  the  VoMAHUB,  still 
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called  the  Vomano,  which  separated  the  district  of 
Adria  from  that  of  the  Praetutii ;  (3)  the  BATUioa, 
now  called  the  Tordino,  but  sometfanes  alao  the 
TVontno,  which  flows  by  Teramo  (Intenunna); 
(4)  theTROKHTUs  (TWmto),  the  most  considerable  cf 
all  these  streams,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Atcoli  (Aaculum) ;  (5)  the  Tikna.  stiU  called  the 
Tama  /  (6)  the  Flusor,  now  the  C/aenH;  (7)  tha 
Potehtia,  still  called  the  Potaaa ;  (8)  the  Hmio 
or  MiaiDs,  now  known  as  tha  Aftisone.  These  last 
names  are  known  only  from  the  Tabula :  on  tha 
other  hand  Pliny  mentions  a  stream  called  Aisdla, 
to  which  are  added  in  some  MSS.  the  names  at 
Suinus  and  Helvinns.  All  these  are  placed  appa- 
rently between  the  river  Truentna  and  tha  town  of 
Cnpra  Uaritima  ;  but  besides  the  nncertainty  of  the 
reading,  the  whole  description  of  this  region  in  Pliny 
is  so  confused  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely  npon  bia 
order  of  enumeration.  The  Albnla  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty,  bat  may  perhaps  be  tha 
stream  now  called  the  Satinello,  wid  the  other  two 
names  are  probably  mere  corruptions.  9.  The  Axsis 
{Etino),  a  much  more  considerable  strsam,  flowin|; 
into  the  sea  between  Ancona  and  Sena  Galliea,  formed 
the  boundary  which  separated  Picenum  from  Um- 
bria. 

The  towns  of  Picenam  are  nnmerons,  and,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  populonsness  of  the  country  in 
early  times,  were  probably  many  of  them  once  con- 
siderable, but  few  have  any  historical  celebrity. 
Those  on  the  sea-coast  (proceeding  as  before  from 
S.  to  N.)  were:  (1)  MATRiiiuH,at  the  month  of  tha 
river  of  the  same  name,  serving  as  the  pert  of  Adiis 
(Streb.  V.  p.  241);  (2)  Castbuk  Novim,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Batinus,  near  Giulia  Nuova;  (3)  Cas- 
TRUH  Truehtinuii  or  Truestcm,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  (4)  Cupra  }Iari- 
tiua,  at  Le  Grotte  a  Mare,  about  3  miles  M.  of 
&  Benedetto;  (5)  Cahtrum  Firmaituii,  now  Porto 
di  Fei-mo,  at  tfae  mouth  of  the  little  river  Leia  ; 
(6)  I'OTKNTIA  {Sta  Maria  a  Potenza),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  (7)  NimASA,  still 
called  Dmana,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tha 
mountain  headland  called  Monte  Comero;  and  (8) 
Ai«cx)iiA,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  same  promon- 
tory. This  last  was  by  far  the  most  important  <^ 
the  maritime  towns  of  Picennm,  and  the  only  ona 
that  possessed  a  port  worthy  of  the  name:  with  tfaia 
exception  all  the  most  important  cities  of  tlia  region 
were  situated  inland,  on  hills  of  considerable  elera- 
tion,  and  tbtu  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  strong  po- 
sitions as  fortresses.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  AuxiMUM  (Onnio),  about  12  miles  S.  of  An- 
cona ;  CraouLUM  {Cingoli),  in  a  very  lofty  situa- 
tion, between  the  valleys  of  the  Aesis  and  Potentia ; 
FlRMUM  (Fermo),  on  a  hill  about  6  miles  from  the 
sea ;  AscuLUU  {AkoK),  the  ancient  capital  of  Pica- 
num,  in  a  very  strong  situation  on  the  river  Truen- 
tns,  about  22  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  Iktebahiia 
{Teramo^,  the  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii;  and 
Adria  {Atri),  almost  close  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Picennm.  The  minor  towns  in  the  interior  were 
Bereora,  which  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Civiiella 
di  Trottio,  not  far  from  Atcoli;  Cufra  Uostaxa, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  maritime  city  of 
tho  same  name,  supposed  to  have  occnpied  the  site  of 
Uipatransone ;  Cluana,  at  &  £lpidio  a  Mare,  aboot 
4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Fermo} 
NovANA,  probably  at  Monte  di  Nove,  near  ifonftito; 
Falskia  (Fallerone),  in  the  upper  valley  <^  the 
Tinua  ;  Uuds  Salvia  (IJrbitaglia)  and  Toucm- 
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mm  (Tolentmo),  on  opposite  sides  of  the  villey  of 
the  Flusor  (^Chienti)  ;  Septkufeua  (.S.  Sererino), 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Potetuea ;  Tbeia,  ou  tlw 
left  bank  of  the  same  Btnam,  near  the  xnudem  town 
of  Treja ;  and  RiciHA,  «D  its  right  bank,  not  far 
from  Maeerata.  The  site  of  Pausui^i  (PansnUni, 
PUd.)  is  fixed  by  Holsteniua  at  Montt  deW  Olmo, 
and  that  of  Poixkntia  (Pollentini,  Id.)  at  Monte 
Mdoae,  all  in  the  same  ndghboorbood ;  bat  these 
last  identifications  are  merely  coifjectural. 

Picenom  was  traferged  by  a  line  of  highroad, 
which  fbUowed  the  Une  of  the  coast  from  Aiicuna  to 
Atemiun,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria  i 
while  its  more  direct  communications  with  Rome  were 
secured  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  cn»sed  the  Apen- 
nines direct  from  Inteincrea  by  Falacrinum  to  AMa- 
lum,  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  Farther  to  the 
north,  also,  a  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  quitting 
the  main  line  oT  that  great  road  at  Nuoeria,  crossed 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  by  Prolaqneum  to 
Septempeda  in  the  valley  of  the  Potentia,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  Treia  and  Anzimnm  to  Ancona.  Be- 
sides these  more  important  lines  of  road,  the  Tabula 
notices  two  cross  lines  :  the  one  leading  from  Auxi- 
mnm  by  Bicina  and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Aacnlum  ;  the 
other  from  Asculum  to  Fii-mum,  and  its  port  Cas- 
tellum  Firmanwn.  The  exti'emely  billy  and  broken 
character  of  the  conntzy  renders  the  determination  of 
distances  along  these  lines  of  road  very  uni'ertain; 
and  the  whole  district  is  given  in  the  Tabula  in  go 
confused  a  manner  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  its  authority.  [£.  H.  13.] 

PICTAVl.     [PicToiras.] 

PICTL  The  names  of  the  Ficti  and  Scot!  ap- 
pear only  in  late  writers,  by  whom  they  are  spukeo 
nf  as  two  allied  people.  The  Picts  teem  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  ancient  Caledonians  (''Caldo- 
numa/torwnfue/'wtorHin,  silvae  et  paludes,"  Eumen. 
Pan.  vi.  7),  and  dwelt  N.  of  the  Fa-th  o/ Forth 
(Beda,  H.  Keel.  i.  1).  Aramianus  Mai-cellinns  re- 
presents the  Ficti  as  divided,  in  the  time  of  the 
empeiui  Constans^  into  two  tribes,  the  Dicalidonae 
and  Vecttuiones,  and  as  committing  fearful  ravages 
in  conjunction  with  the  Attacotti  and  Scoiti  (xxvii, 
8.  §.4.)  Their  ethnological  relations  have  been 
alreuiy  discussed  [Butasnicab  Insulak,  Vol.  I. 
p.  438].  The  name  of  Picti,  or  painted,  is  com. 
monly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  custom  of 
pamting  their  bodies,  and  would  thus  be  only  a  trans- 
lation of  the  British  word  Brith,  signifying  anything 
painted, and  which,  according  to  Camden  (  Gen,  Deter. 
pi  zxxvL),  is  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.  Sudi 
an  etymology  favours  the  notion  that  the  Picts  were 
an  indigenous  race  ;  hnt  on  this  p<iint  nothing 
positive  can  be  affirmed.  (Comp  Anini.  Marc.  xx.  1, 
xxvi.  4;  Beda,  B.  EeaL  iii.  4,  v.  21.)    [T.H.U.J 

PI'OTONES  (n/jcTo«i),  and,  at  a  kter  period, 
PiCTAVi,  were  a  Gallic  nation,  south  of  the  Loirt 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Athmtic.  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§  6)  places  them  in  Cellogalatia  Aquitania,  and 
mentions  two  of  their  towns,  Limonum  or  Lemonuui 
(PoMsrt)  and  Bstiatom.  "  They  occupy,"  he  i>ayi>, 
'*  the  most  northem  parts  of  AquitMiia,  those  on  the 
river  (Liger),  and  on  the  sea."  Sirabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 
191)  makes  the  Loire  the  boundary  between  the 
Namnetes  and  the  Pictones.  South  of  the  Pictavi  he 
places  the  Santones,  who  extend  to  the  Garonne. 

The  Pictones  are  mentioned  by  Caesar.  He  got 
ships  from  them  fiir  his  war  agairet  the  Veneti 
(B.  G.  iiL  II).  The  Fictonrs  Joined  Vercingetorix 
ill  B.  c.  52,  when  he  was  raising  all  Gallia  agaia'tt 
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Caesar.  In  b.c.  51  C.  Caninins,  a  legatns  of  Caesar, 
marched  into  the  coantry  of  the  Pictones  to  teljere 
Lemoiium,  which  was  besieged  by  DunjnacQS  (B,  G. 
viii.  26).     [Lemonum.] 

Lucan  (i.  436)  says  tliat  the  Pictones  wen 
"  immunes,"  oi'  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Romans : — 

"  Pictones  immunes  subigunt  sua  run." 

His  authority  is  not  worth  much ;  and  besides  that, 
this  Terse  and  the  four  verses  which  f<illow  are 
probably  spurious.  (Notes  in  Oudendorp's  edition  of 
Lucan.) 

The  territory  of  the  Pictones  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Tuinnes  and  Bituriges  Cubi.  It  cor- 
responded to  tlie  diocese  of  Poitiert.  [G.  L.1 

PICTCXIUM  PEOilONTO^DM,  as  it  is  now 
generally  written,  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  8  1)  Pec- 
toninm  (IIi)irr^i'ioi'  iKpor).  is  placed  by  hun  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Aquitania,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  he  names  Canentelus  [Carabtokub] 
and  the  port  Secor  or  Sicor.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  point  of  land  is  Pectonium.  D'Anrille 
supposes  it  to  be  L'AigvUlon  near  the  month  of  the 
Sevre  Niortaiee ;  and  Gossellin  takes  it  to  be  Xa 
PovUe  de  Boininet.  [G.  L.] 

PIDA  (nlSa),  a  town  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Amasia  to  Neocaesarvia. 
(Ptol.  T.  6.  §  9;  Tab.  Peut.,  where  it  is  called 
Pidae.)  [L.S.] 

PIENGITAE  (Tlirrfirai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  20), 
a  people  in  Eui-opean  Sarmatia,  supposed  by  Sihsfa- 
rik  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  Piena,  which 
&lla  into  the  Prijijal  near  Piiuk  (Slamtche  Altar- 
thimer,  vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

PI'KRA.      [ClKBlUM.] 

Pl'EBES  (niep<t),  a  Thracian  people,  occupying 
tlie  narrow  strip  of  plain  land,  or  low  hill,  between 
the  months  of  the  Peneius  snd  the  Haliacmon.  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  woody  streps  of  Ohmpus. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99;  Strsb.  vii.  p.331,  Fr.  22,  ix.  p.410j 
Liv.  xliv.  9.)  This  district,  which,  under  the  name 
of  PiBBiA  or  PiBKis  (Jlitpia,  Uitpls),  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  (II.  xiv.  225),  was,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  birthplace  of  the  Mnses 
(Hesiod,  Theog.  53)  and  of  Orpheus,  the  father  of 
song.  (Api>ll.  Argon,  i.  23.)  When  this  worUiip 
was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  the  nauies  of  the  moun- 
tains, grots,  and  springs  with  which  this  poetic 
religion  was  connected,  were  transferred  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.  Afterwards  llie  Pieres  were  expelled  from 
tlii'ir  original  seats,  and  driven  to  tlie  N.  beybnd  the 
Strymon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  fuimed  a 
new  settlement.  (Herod,  vii.  112;  Thuc.  L  c.)  The 
boundaries  whicli  historians  and  geographers  give  to 
tills  province  vary.  In  the  systematic  geography  of 
Ptulemy  (iii.  13.  §  15)  the  name  is  given  to  the 
extent  of  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lndias 
and  the  Haliacmou.  Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
from  the  contiguous  district  of  the  Thessalian  Per- 
rhaebia  by  the  great  chain  of  Olympus.  An  oShoot 
from  Olympus  advances  along  the  Pierian  plain,  in  a 
NW.  direction,  as  far  as  the  ravine  of  the  Haliacmon, 
where  the  mountains  are  seinrated  by  that  chasm  in 
the  great  eastern  ridge  <rf  Northem  Greece  from 
the  portion  of  it  anciently  called  Bcrmius.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Pierian  r.mge  called  Piekos 
Mo:(s  (PIm.  iv.  15;  comp.  Pansan.  ix.  29.  §3; 
X.  1 3.  §  5)  rises  abont  8  miles  to  the  N.  of  Via- 
kholivadho,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  all  the 
country  to  tlie  E.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  a 
city  called  Piebia  (Ilicpla:  £th.  Itifpuinit,  ni<- 
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pirrit,  tUftis,  Staph.  B.;  Said.  t. «.  Kplny),  which 
may  be  repreaentrd  hj  a  "  tmnnlaa,"  oTwgiunu 
with  tnes  npoo  the  eztramitj  of  the  ridge  of 
AitdraStiita,  wherr  It  ends  in  a  point  betwnn  Dinm 
and  Pydna,  the  other  two  chief  cities  of  Pieria.  Be- 
yond F^na  was  a  considerable  forest,  called  "  Keria 
SiWa"  (Ut.  xUt.  43),  which  may  hare  famished 
the  Pierian  pitch,  which  had  such  a  hiph  lepa- 
tatioD.  (Herod,  ir.  195;  Plin.  zir.  SS.)  The  road 
from  Pella  to  Laiissa  in  Thessalj  passed  through 
Pieria  [HACSDOinA,  Vol  II.  p.  237,  a.],  and  was  pro- 
bably the  roate  which  the  consnl  Q.  Marcins  Philippos 
saraaed  in  the  third  and  foarth  years  of  the  Feisic 
War.  (Liv.  zlir.  1—10;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  177.  210, 337,  413,  446.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

PIEIUA  (nup(a).  I.  A  district  in  Macedonia. 
[PiKRsa.] 

2.  A  district  in  Syria;  a  name  giren  by  the  Ua- 
oedonians  to  the  northern  coast  of  Syria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orantes.  The  principal  moantain  in 
this  district,  and  which  was  a  sonthem  branch  of 
the  Amanns,  was  also  called  Plena.  (Strab.  zri. 
pp.  749,  751 ;  PtoL  T.  15.  §  8.)  The  chief  town 
was  Seleoceia,  which  is  freqnently  distinguished  from 
other  towns  of  tlie  same  name  by  the  addition  of 
i¥  liitpUf,  especuilly  on  coins.  (Eckhel,  toL  iiL  p. 
324;  Cia  ad  AtL  xi.  20.) 

PIETtlA.     [diKBitm.] 

PIE'RIUM.      [ClERIOH.] 

PIGUNTIA    [Dalmatia.] 

PILO-BUS  (VbMpot.  Hetod-vii.  122;  StepJuB.), 
a  town  of  SithoniA  in  Macedonia,  npon  the  Singitio 
gnlf,  between  Sane  and  Cape  Ampelns,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  Kurruri,  or  one  of  the  harbours 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  K.  (Leake,  Sorthem  Greeee, 
Td.  iii.  p.  1S3.)  [KB.  J.] 

PIHOLISA  (^l/u^^la'a),  a  fort  in  the  western 
part  of  Pontos,  on  the  river  Halys.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  In  Strabo's  time  (xii.  p.  568,  where  it  is 
called  Pinulison)  the  fortress  was  destroyed,  bat 
the  district  on  beth  sides  of  the  river  was  still  called 
Pimolisene.  [L.  S.] 

PJMPLEIA  (nl/iTXtia,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  Apol- 
lon.  i.  23 ;  Lycophr.  273),  a  place  in  Pieria,  wliers 
Orpheus  was  said  to  have  been  born,  and  from  wtiich 
the  Muaes  obtained  their  epithet  of  ni/iTA7)ISf  i  and 
tliimKiiidin  among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  (Orph. 
Fragm.  46;  "  Pimplea  dulcis,"  Horat.  Carm.  i. 
26.  9  ;  Stat.  ^h.  i.  4.  36.)  Leake  (Northern 
Grteee,  vol.  iiL  p.  422)  identified  it  with  the  elevated 
situation  of  IMkhoro  and  its  commanding  pros- 
pect. [E.  B.J.] 

PIMPRAHA  (nffurpcwto,  Airian,  Anab.  v.  22), 
a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  tribe  of  Adraistae,  a  nation  mentioned  bv  Arrian 
as  existing  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Hydraotes 
(Jrivaii).  The  name  has  sn  Indian  form  and 
sound,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  iden- 
tified with  any  existing  place.  [V.] 

PINARA  (ri  nirofxt:  Eth.  ninip«(t).  1.  A 
large  city  of  Lyda,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus, 
and  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Xan- 
ihos,  where  the  Lycian  hero  Pandams  was  wor- 
shipped. (Strab.  xiv.  665;  Steph.  B.  J. «.;  Anian, 
Anab.  i.  34;  Plin.  v.  28 ;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  5 ;  HierocL  p. 
684.)  This  dtj,  though  it  is  not  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writos,  appears,  from  its  vast  and  beau- 
tiful rains,  to  have  been,  as  Strabo  asserts,  one  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  country.  According  to  tlie 
Lycian  history  of  Henecrates,  quoted  by  Stephanus 
Byx.  («.  r.  'Afrrv/umvat),  the  town  was  a  colony  of 
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Xanthns,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Artrmae- 
SOS,  afterwards  changed  into  Pinara,  whidi,  is  tbs 
Lycian  language,  signified  a  round  hill,  the  tomi 
being  situated  on  such  an  eminence.  Its  mim  ras 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  near  the  modem 
village  of  Minora.  "From  amidst  the  sncint 
city,"  he  says  (Lucia,  p.  139),  "  rises  a  Bi^nlff 
round  rocky  cliff  (the  pinara  of  the  Lyrians),  lite- 
rally specked  all  over  with  tombi.''  Beneath  this 
cliff  lie  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  and  splendid  city 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  perfect  state;  all  the  mts 
are  remaining,  with  the  slanting  sides  towards  tbs 
prmcenium,  ss  well  as  several  of  its  doorways.  Tlis 
walls  and  several  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  Crclo- 
pian  style,  with  massive  gateways,  fbmied  of  thm 
immense  stones.  The  tombe  are  innumerable,  snd 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Lycian  chanctns,  but 
Greek  also  ocean  often  on  the  same  tombs.  Some 
of  these  rock-tombs  are  adorned  with  fine  and  rich 
sculptures.  (See  the  plate  in  Fellows  fiunsg  f. 
141.) 

3.  A  town  of  Cilicia  (Plin.  t.  32),  perhaps  tht 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 
12)  as  situated  in  Pieria,  a  district  of  Syria;  thoofrti 
it  should  bs  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  19)  nwstioos 
the  Pinaritae  as  a  people  in  Coelesvria.  [L.  S.] 
PINARUS     [Issus.] 

PINDASUS,  a  mountain  in  the  south  of  Mysis, 
a  branch  of  Mount  Temntu,  stretching  tswsnls  tlje 
Sinus  Elaeus,  and  contuning  the  sources  of  the  river 
Cetius.     (Plin.  v.  33.)  [L  S.] 

PINDKNISSUS  (Elh.  Pindenissitae),  a  town  of 
the  Elenthero- Cilices,  situated  npon  a  commanding 
height  of  Mt.  Amanus,  which  was  taken  by  Cicnri, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  of 
fifty-seven  dsys.  (Cic  adAU.T.  20,  od /Vm  it 
10,  XV.  4.) 

PINDUS  (nlySot,  Herod,  i.  56,  vii.  129;  StraK 
ix.  pp.  428,  430,  et  alii),  a  long  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains  in  Northern  Greece,  running  fnm  north 
to  south  about  midway  between  the  Ionian  and 
Aegaean  seas,  and  forming  the  back-bcne  of  the 
country,  like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  peninsnU. 
It  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  same  range  which 
issues  irom  the  Balkan  Momtamt,  and  it  takes 
the  name  of  Pindus  where  it  first  intersects  the 
northern  boundary  of  HelUis  Proper  at  the  40th 
degree  of  Utitude.  Pindus  forms  the  bonniaiy 
between  Thessaly  and  Epeims.  In  its  northeni 
part  it  is  called  Lacmon  or  Lacmns,  and  ben 
the  five  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Greece  rise,— 
the  Haliacmon,  Peneius,  Achelous,  Arschtlins,  sod 
Aons.  [Laciioit.]  To  that  part  of  the  range  S. 
of  Lacmon  the  name  of  CerceUam  was  giren. 
(KefHcerioi',  Steph.  B.  s.  «.  IIiaAla ;  KtfKtTiew 
Bpot,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  19;  Liv.  xxxii.  14;  Phn.  ir. 
8.  s.  15.)  Mount  Cercedum  is  prob,ibly  the  mux 
ridge  of  KhaesiS ;  and  one  of  the  principal  passes 
from  Epeims  into  Thessaly  lay  across  this  mouiitsin. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 
Still  ftirther  south,  at  the  39th  degree  of  Istitnde, 
a  point  in  the  range  of  Pindus  is  called  Tymphiestoi 
(Tu^<^<rrrfi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  433),  now  VeUiihi;  ami 
from  it  branch  off  the  two  chains  of  Othirs  and 
Oeta,  the  former  running  nearly  due  east,  and  the 
latter  more  towards  the  south-east  A  litHs  S.  <i 
Tymphrestus  the  range  of  Pindus  divides  into  tw) 
branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name.  [See 
Vol.  L  p.  1012.1 

PINDUS  (nt«o»),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  te- 
trapolis  of  Doris,  utnated  upon  a  river  of  the  laiM 
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name,  whSen  fimra  into  the  Cephiasns  nttir  Lilaei. 
[DoKD.]  It  was  also  called  Acjphas  ('Ac^^ai), 
as  w«  leun  from  Strabo  and  from  Theopompiu  (op. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'Ajc^^t).  In  one  passaj^e  Strabo  says 
that  Piodna  laj  aliore  Erineos,  and  in  another  be 
places  it  in  the  district  of  Oetaea ;  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  town  stood  in  the  upper  part  of 
th«  valley,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the 
mountain.  (Strab.  ix.  ppi  427,  434  ;  Srymn.  Cb. 
591  ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Pyth.  i.  121  ;  Mel.  ii.  3  ; 
Plin.  IT.  7.  a.  13 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeot,  ToL  ii. 
p.  92.) 

PINETUS  (nbrrrros,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town 
of  Luaitania,  on  Ibe  road  from  Bracara  to  Astmica 
(/Km.  AnL  p.  422).  Ptolemj  places  it  between 
the  Dnrios  and  the  Hinios,  and  consetiuentlj  in  the 
tenitoiy  of  the  Gallaeci;  bnt,  according  to  the  Itine- 
rary, it  must  have  lain  S.  of  the  former  river.  Va- 
riously identified  wiihPmAei^  PMemi,  and  Uirtm- 
ddla.  [T.  H.D.] 

PIN6US,  a  liver  of  Upper  Hoesis,  in  the  tcr. 
ritory  of  the  Dardam.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29.)  It 
waa  probably  an  affluent  of  the  Margns,  and  is  com- 
moDly  identified  with  the  Tpei.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINNA  (ninra :  EA.  Pinnensis :  Cmila  di 
Perme),  a  city  «l  the  Vestini,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  ^  the  Apennines,  about  15  miles  from  the  ses. 
It  ia  noticed  both  by  Pliny  snd  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 
by  Silins  Italicns,  among  the  ciUes  of  the  Vestini, 
and  swms  to  have  been  a  monicipal  town  of  im- 
portance ;  bat  the  only  mention  of  its  name  in  his- 
tory is  dnring  the  Social  War,  when  its  inhabitants 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  Kome, 
and  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  allies  to 
shake  their  constancy.  (Diod.  zxxvU.  £xc  Vales. 
p.  612,  Exc.  Vat  p.  120.)  The  circumstances  are 
evidently  misrepresented  by  Valerius  Mazimos  (v.  4. 
§  7).  Komerous  inscriptions  attest  its  local  con- 
sideration; and  it  appears  to  have  received  a  colony, 
or  at  least  an  accession  of  citizens,  under  Augustus. 
(PUn.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  59 ;  Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  227,  257 ;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  517  :  Inscr.  op.  So. 
maiulli,  ToL  iiL  pp.  252,  253 ;  Mommaen,  Inter. 
ii.  iV,  p.  327.)  Vitmviua  also  notices  it  as  having 
■  (ODie  mineral  waters  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  re- 
sembled those  at  Cntiliae  (viii.  3.  §  5).  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see,  a  dignity  which  it  still 
retains;  and  the  modem  city  undoubtedly  occnpes 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  Some  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  are  extant,  but  they  are  of  little 
importance.  The  name  of  Pinna  is  found  in  the 
Tahola,  where  it  is  marked  as  a  place  of  importance; 
bat  the  distances  *""»»'»'  are  confused  and  erro- 
neous. [E.  H.  B.] 

PI'NTIA  (nu^w,  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  SO).  1.  A  town 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarracoiieosis,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  (p.  443),  on  the  road  from 
Aittarica  to  Caesarauguala.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  VaUadoUd  (Mariana,  z.  7 ;  Nonius,  ^up. 
c.  56;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  432). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Libunca  and  Caronium. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  23.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINTOA'KIA  INS.    [FoBTOSATAB  Insulak.] 

PION  (Tllmr),  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kphesus,  at  the  foot  of  which  that  city  was  situated. 
(I'aus.  vii.  5.  §  5 ;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  633, 
where  it  is  called  Prion.)  [L.  S] 

PIIXNIA  (niovfa:  EA.  Pionita),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Hysia,  on  the  river  Satnioeis,  to  the  noith- 
west  of  Antandms,  and  to  the  nortli-east  uf  Gar- 
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gara.  (Strab.  ziit  p.  610.)  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  it  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Adramyt- 
tium  (Plin.  v.  32).  and  iu  the  ecclesiastical  notices 
it  appears  as  a  bishopric  of  the  Hellespontine  pro- 
rince.    (HierocL  p.  663;  Sestini,  p.  75.)      [L.  S.] 

PIRAKEUS  or  PEIKAEEUS.  [Atbbhak,  p. 
306.] 

PIBAEUM  or  PEIRAEUM,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  b.]. 

PIRAEUS  or  PEIBAEUS,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  a.]. 

PIRATHON  (^apaiU*,  Joseph.,  LXX.X  a  town 
in  the  land  of  Epliraim,  and  in  the  mount  of  the 
Amalekites,  to  which  Abdun,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  belonged,  and  where  he  was  boned.  (Jtidga, 
zii.  13,  15.)  It  was  repaired  and  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jews  (I  Mace, 
a.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1.  §  3.) 

FIRE'NG  or  PEIBE'NE  FON&  [Cobimthub, 
p.  680,  b.] 

PIRE'SUE.      [ASTERIUM.] 

PIRUS  or  PEIRUS.  [Achaia,  p.  18,  b.] 
FIRUSTAE  (n<fiai)<rTiu,  Ptol.  il  17.  §  8;  Hci- 
powrrat,  Strab.  vii.  p.  314),  a  people  of  lUyria,  whom 
the  Romana  declared  fr«e  of  taxes,  becanse  they  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  subduing  Geotins.  (Liv.  xlv. 
26.)  Strabo  (I.  e)  calls  them  a  Pannonian  people. 
Respecting  the  position  of  the  Pimstae  on  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  8ee  Vol.  I.  p.  755,  b. 

PISA  (nZra:  Eth.  Tlurinit,  niaauii),  a  town 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  in  the  most  ancient  times  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district,  called  Piiiatis 
(Ji  niaaTis).  which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Elis.  It  was  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  and  was 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  eight  states,  of  which, 
besides  Pisa,  the  following  names  are  recorded: — 
Selmone,  Heracleis,  Harpinns,  Cycesium,  and  Dys- 
pontium.  (Strsb.  riii.  p.  356,  seq.)  Pisa  had  ori- 
ginally the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  festival,  but 
wiis  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the  Eleians.  The 
Pisatans,  however,  made  many  attempts  to  recover 
it;  snd  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Eleians, 
which  were  at  laat  terminated  by  the  destmction  of 
Pisa  in  B.  c.  572,  is  nanuted  elsewhere.  [Eus, 
Vol  I.  p.  818,  b.]  Altbongh  Pisa  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  city  from  this  time,  the  Pisatans,  in  coiy'uno- 
tion  with  the  Arcadians,  celebrated  the  104th 
Olympic  festival,  a.  c  364.  [See  Vol.  I.  p,  819,  b,] 
Pisa  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  epony- 
mou-s  hero.  Piiius,  the  son  of  Ferieres,  and  grandson 
of  Aeulus  (Pans.  vi.  22.  §  2) ;  but  others  derived 
its  name  from  a  fountain  Pisa.  (Strsb.  viii.  p.  356 ; 
Eustaih.  ad  Diom/i.  Per.  409.)  Modem  writeni 
connect  its  name  with  Xluror.  a  low  marshy  ground, 
or  with  ntaaa,  the  name  of  the  black  fir  or  pine- 
tree.  So  completely  was  Pisa  destroyed  br  the 
Eleians,  tliat  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  was  a 
disputed  point  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (i.  e.'^  and 
Pausanias  found  its  site  converted  into  a  vseyard 
(vi.  22.  §  1).  Its  situstion,  however,  was  perfectly 
well  linown  to  Pindar  and  Herodotus.  Pindar  fre- 
quently identifies  it  with  Olympia  (e.g.  01.  ii.  3); 
and  Herodotus  refers  to  Pisa  auid  Olympia  as  the 
same  point  in  computing  the  di.stance  from  the  altar 
uf  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens  (ii.  7).  Pi&a  appears 
from  Pausanias  to  have  occupied  a  position  between 
Haip'.nna  and  Olympia,  which  were  only  20  stadia 
asunder  (Lucian,  de  ifort.  Peregr.  35) ;  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pmdar  {01.  xi.  51)  says  that  Pisa  was 
only  6  stadia  from  Olympia.     It  must  therefoit  be 
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plaeed  a  Bttle  aut  of  Oljmpia,  and  its  aeropolia 
probably  ooeapied  a  heiglit  on  the  wntsra  ride  of 
the  liTnlet  of  Jftnfihi,  near  its  jnnction  with  the 
Alpheias.  Straho  (L  c.)  san  that  it  Uf  betveen 
the  mountains  OlTDipiu  and  Oaga,  which  can  only 
bare  been  hdf^hts  on  diffareot  (idea  of  the  rirer. 
See  Its  poeitioo  marlted  in  the  map  in  Vol.  II.  p.  477. 
(Lealce,  Mono,  toL  ii,  p.  211,  Pdopotmaiaea, 
p.  6;  Mara,  Tour  m  Gntce,  toL  ii.  p.  283;  Cnrtins, 
Afopoimasot,  ToL  iL  p.  51.) 

PISAE  (Iliirai,  Stiab.  Pol. ;  lUmai,  Ptd. ;  nf<r<ra, 
Ljcophr,:  ElA.  Pisanns:  Pita),  an  important  city  of 
EtToria,  litaated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  rhrar  Amns,  a 
few  miles  (rom  its  month.  All  anthora  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  very  ancient  city,  bat  the  accoonts 
of  its  early  history  are  rery  oonftised  and  nnoertain. 
The  identity  of  its  name  with  that  of  the  dty  of 
Elis  naturally  led  to  tlie  sapposition  that  the  one 
was  drrived  from  the  otliet;  snd  hence  the  fimnda- 
tkxi  of  the  Italian  Pisae  was  ascribed  by  some 
authors  to  Pelops  himself  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  8),  while 
others  ssaigncd  it  to  a  body  of  settlers  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Pisa  who  had  accompanied  Nestor  to 
Troy,  and  on  their  return  wandered  to  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  t.  p.  222;  Senr.  ad  Am.  z.  179.) 
Epeins,  the  reputed  founder  of  Metapootum,  was, 
according  to  some  writeis,  that  of  Pisae  sbio.  (Serr. 
L  e.)  The  Elean,  or  Alphean,  origin  of  the  city  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Vlrg.  Aea. 
X.  179:'Clandian,  B.  Gild.  4S3:  Katil.  Itin.  i.  665.) 
Cato,  however,  followed  a  different  tradition,  and 
represented  the  city  as  founded  by  the  Etruscans 
under  Tarchon,  though  the  site  was  preriously  pos- 
sesised  by  a  people  called  the  Teutanes,  who  spuke 
a  Greek  dialect.  (Cato,  op.  Serv.  L  «.)  Virgil  also 
calls  it  distinctly  an  Etruscan  city,  though  he  de- 
rires  its  more  remote  origin  from  Elis;  and  the  tra- 
dition reported  by  Cato  seems  to  prove  at  least  that 
it  was  one  of  die  cities  of  which  the  Etruscans 
claimed  to  be  the  founders,  and  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  one  period  a  gennine  Etruscan 
city.  On  the  other  band,  Dionysius  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Pela«gi 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aborigines  (Dionys.  L  20); 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  early  Pelasgic  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  which  fell  at  a  later  period  under  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  Pisae  as  an  Etmscan 
city,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  this  period  of  its 
history.  But  Strabo  still  found  vestiges  of  its  past 
greatness,  and  the  tradition  of  its  foundation  by 
Tarchon  seems  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Etmria.  Its  inhabitants  were  trained  to 
arms  by  frequent  contests  with  thnr  neighbours  the 
Ligurians,  while  they  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  maritime  powers  among  the  Etruscans, 
and,  like  most  of  their  coontiymen,  combined  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  piracy.  (Stmb.  T.  p.  228.) 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Borne ;  but  the  first  historical 
mention  of  its  name  is  in  d.  c.  22!>,  when  the  consul 
C.  Atilius  landed  tliere  with  two  legions  from  Ssr- 
dinia,  with  which  he  shortly  after  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Qaulisb  army  near  Telamon.  (Pol.  ii. 
27.)  It  is  dear  tberef.re  that  Pisae  was  at  this 
time  already  in  alliance  with  Borne,  and  probably 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  dependent  allies  of 
the  republic.  Its  port  seems  to  have  been  much 
frequented,  and  became  a  favourite  piiint  of  departure 
for  the  Boinan  fleets  and  armies  whose  destination 
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was  Gaol,  Spsin,  or  Lignria.  Thus  h  wis  (raa 
thence  that  the  consul  P.  Scipio  sailed  to  Msasilia 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (a.  a 
218),  and  thither  also  that  he  returned  en  finding 
that  Hannibal  bad  already  crossed  the  Alps.  (Pol. 
iii.  43, 56 ;  Liv.  xzi.  89.)  The  long-contiimed  wan 
of  the  Bomana  with  the  Lignrians  added  greatly  to 
the  importance  of  Pisae,  which  became  the  frontier 
town  al  the  Roman  power,  and  the  uustonuuy  hesd- 
quarters  of  the  generals  appmnted  to  carry  on  tl» 
war.  (Liv.  zxziii.  43,  zxxv.  22,  zL  I,  &c)  It 
was  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  evil  consequence) 
inddent  to  such  a  position.  In  b.  c.  193  it  wis 
suddenly  attacked  and  besieged  by  aa  amy  of 
40,000  Lignrians,  and  with  difSculty  reacoed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Hinudus  (Liv.  xzzv.  S); 
sod  on  several  other  occasions  the  Ligniiaas  laid 
waste  its  territory.  Hence  in  b.  r.  180  the  Piauu 
themsdvea  invited  the  Romans  to  establish  a  eolany 
in  their  territory,  which  was  accordingly  carried 
out,  the  colonists  obtaining  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  xL 
43.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but  little  of  Piaae; 
its  colonial  condition  became  merged,  like  that  of  the 
other  "  coloniae  Latinae,"  in  that  of  a  municipinm 
by  virtue  of  the  Lez  Julia  (Fest.  v.  Mimiiipiiuii): 
bat  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  colony  under 
Angustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  the  cokoial  thle  in 
a  celebrated  inscription  which  reoords  the  fnnnl 
honours  paid  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  IV.ii> 
to  the  deceased  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  C.  sikI 
L.  Cseaar.  (Orell.  Inter.  642,  643.)  It  is  hem 
termed  "Colonia  Obsequens  Julia  Pbouia:*  Piii'f 
also  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8), 
and  then  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  periai 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Etruria.  StnilM 
speaks  of  it  as  carrying  on  a  considerable  trai!e  in 
timber  and  marble  from  the  ndghbouring  mountains, 
which  were  sent  to  Borne  to  be  employed  there  as 
building  materials.  Its  territory  was  .-ilso  very  fer- 
tile, and  produced  the  fine  kind  of  wheat  called 
siligo,  as  well  ts  excellent  wiue.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223; 
Pliu.  ziv.  3.  s.  4,  zviii.  9.  s.  20.)  We  liave  no  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  of  Pisss  during  the  declining 
period  of  the  Boman  empire,  but  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Narses  it  a  still  mentioned  as  a  place  of 
importance  (Agath.  B.  G.  i.  1 1 ),  and  in  the  middle 
ages  rone  rapidly  to  be  one  of  the  most  flonrisliing 
commercial  dties  of  Italy, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  andent  city  stood  on 
the  same  site  with  the  modern  Pita,  but  natnni 
causes  have  produced  such  great  changes  in  tlie 
locality,  that  it  would  be  di&ult  to  mnguise  tia 
site  as  described  by  Strabo,  were  not  the  identity 
of  the  modem  and  andent  dties  fully  established. 
That  anthor  (as  well  as  Rutilius  and  other  writen) 
describes  the  ancient  city  as  ritnatad  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Amus  and  Anser  (Serein), 
and  distant  only  20  stadia  (S|  miles)  from  the  so. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  ButiL  Itin.  I 
565 — 570.)  At  the  present  day  it  is  mora  thin 
6  miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  Serehio  does  not 
flow  into  the  Amo  at  all,  but  has  a  separate  channel 
to  the  sea,  the  two  rivers  bdng  separated  by  a  tract 
of  5  or  6  miles  in  width,  formed  partly  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  alluvial  soil  from  the  rivers,  ;artly  by 
the  sand  heaped  up  by  the  sea.  There  are  so  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  city  visible;  it  is  probable 
that  all  such,  if  they  still  ezist,  are  buried  to  a  coo- 
siderable  depth  by  the  alluvial  soil.  The  only  ves- 
tiges of  Boman  antiquity  which  remain  are  "  sc" 
mean  traces  of  baths,  and  two  marble  oolomos  witli 
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eompante  eaptiUi,  probably  belonging  to  the  m- 
tibnle  of  a  temple  of  the  a^e  of  the  Antonines,  now 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  ruined  church  of  S. 
Felire."  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  iL  p.  89.)  But 
iiumeroiui  sarcophn^  of  Boman  date,  some  of  them 
of  ytrj  snperior  woorkmanslup,  and  some  fragments 
of  statnes  are  prwenred  in  the  Campo  Santo,  as  well 
as  nnmerDiia  itiscriplinna,  of  which  the  most  in* 
temtin^  are  those  alreadj  alluded  to,  recording  the 
hoDours  priid  bv  the  colony  to  the  deceased  grand- 
sons of  Ao^utttus.  These  hare  been  published  with 
»  learned  and  elabonile  commentary  by  Cardinal 
N»ris  (CenotoplUa  Putma,  foL  Venet  1681):  a* 
vrll  as  by  Gori  (Inieript.  Ebntriae,  Tol.  ii.  p.  10, 
&c.),  and  more  recently  by  Haabold  [Momimmiia 
LegaSa,  p.  179)  and  Orelli  (I.  c). 

The  liaritime  Itinenry  mentions  the  PoKTua 
PisjuruB  as  distinct  from  Pisae  itself,  from  which  it 
was  no  less  than  9  milea  distant  (/t».  Maril. 
p.  501.)  Ratilins  also  deaeribes  the  port  of  Pisae, 
whicli  was  in  his  day  still  much  frequented  and  the 
Frene  nf  an  active  oonunerce,  as  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  itself.  (Rutil.  Iti».  i.  531—540,  558 
— 565,  iL  12.)  But  the  exact  site  has  been  a  sob- 
jert  of  much  controrersy.  Clurerios  and  other 
writers  pLiced  it  at  the  month  of  the  Amo,  while 
Maiinert  and  Mr.  Dennis  would  transfSsr  it  to  the 
now  celebrated  port  of  Leghorn  or  Livomo.  But 
tills  latter  port  ia  distant  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
■if  the  Amo,  and  14  from  Pita,  which  does  nut 
ni^rre  with  the  distance  given  in  the  Maritime  Itine- 
ntry;  while  thp  mouth  rf  the  Amo  is  too  near  Pisa, 
nnd  it  is  unlikely  that  the  entrance  of  the  river 
oiuld  ever  have  been  available  as  a  harbour.  Bu- 
tiliiiif  also  describes  the  port  (without  any  mention 
of  the  river)  as  formed  only  by  a  natural  bank  of 
ae.i-weed,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  vessels  that 
rode  at  anchor  within  it.  Much  the  most  probable 
view  is  that  advocated  by  a  local  writer  (Targioni 
Tiizzetti),  that  the  ancient  Portna  Pisanus  was 
sititated  at  a  point  between  the  month  of  the 
Ariu)  and  Leghorn,  but  considerably  nearer  the 
hitter  city,  near  an  old  church  of  St.  Stejano,  The 
distance  of  this  spot  agrees  with  that  of  the  Itine- 
rsry,  and  it  is  certain  fi^nn  mediaeval  documents 
that  the  Porto  Putmo,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
served  aa  the  port  of  Pita,  when  it  was  a  grent 
and  powerful  republic,  was  situated  somewhere  in 
tliis  neighbourhood.  (Targioni  Tozzetti,  Viaggi  tn 
Tuscmia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225—240,  378 — 420;  Zompt, 
id  RutU.  i.  527.)  Soman  remains  have  also  been 
found  on  the  spot,  and  some  ruins,  which  may  very 
well  be  those  of  the  villa  called  Triturrita,  described 
by  Rutilios  as  adjoining  the  port,  designated  in  the 
Tabula  as  Turrit*.  (RutiL  Itin.  i.  527 :  Tab.  PeuL) 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  Porto  Pitano  of 
tlie  middle  ages  occnpied  the  same  site  with  the 
Roman  Portna  Pisanos,  which  is  mentioned  by  P. 
Diaconns  as  still  in  use  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
Sid  again  by  a  Fisnkish  chronicler  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  (P.  Diac.  Hitt.  Lang.  vi.  &1 ;  Amoin. 
Rer.  Franc  iv.  9) ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mediaeval  port  was  quite  distinct  from  Linomo. 
The  latter  dty,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  places  in  Italy,  was  in  the  13th  century  an 
objure  village,  and  did  not  rise  to  consideration  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Porto  Pitano.  But  it 
seems  pcobaUe  that  it  was  occasionally  nseil  even  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  the  Labro  noticed  by  Cicero 
{ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  6}  as  a  seaport  near  Pisae.  It  has 
Ueo  supposed  also  to  be  ah'eady  meutiuned  by  Zoai- 
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mm  (t.  30)  nnder  the  name  of  Libnmnm;  but 
there  is  really  no  authority  for  this,  or  for  the  names 
of  Portns  Libumi,  and  Portus  Herculis  Libumi 
employed  by  modem  writers  on  ancient  geography. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary,  however,  gives  a  station 
"Ad  Hereulam,* which,  as  it  ia  placed  12  miles 
from  Pisae,  could  not  have  been  far  from  Leghorn, 
(7(m.X«K.p.S93.) 

Pliny  allodes  to  the  existence  of  warm  springs  in 
the  territory  of  Pisae  (ii.  103.  s.  106).  These  are 
evidently  the  same  now  called  the  £^^di5.<iti(Unio, 
situated  about  4  miles  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  detached  group  of  Apennines,  which  divide  the 
territory  of  Pita  from  that  of  Lwxxl      [E.  H.  B.] 

PISATJUS  PORTUS.     [Pisait] 

PISA'TIS.     [Pma.] 

PISAVAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  distance  of  xviii.  from  Aqnae  Sextiae 
(^Aix),  and  on  a  mod  leading  towarda  Glanum  (fit 
Rttni).  The  pUce  ia  supposed  to  be  in  the  district 
of  Ptlittane;  and  it  has  according^  been  oonjeo- 
tnred  that  the  name  in  the  Table  shimld  be  Pisanae. 
Roman  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the  district  of 
Pdittatu  near  the  chapel  of  SL  Jam  dt  Btmaue. 
There  are  trace*  of  the  old  Roman  road  near  Aix, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  Roman  milestones  are  still 
there.  (D'Anville,  Nqtioe,f[c.;  StaOtHque  da  Depart, 
det  Boucket  du  Rhfyia,  quoted  by  Ukert,  Gallien.  p^ 
436.)  [G.  L.] 

PISAURUM  (nuroSpw :  EA.  Pisanrensis :  Pt- 
taro),  a  considerable  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Fonum  Fortunes 
(^Fano)  and  Ariminum  (JUmini).  It  was  on  the 
Une  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  24  miles  from  Ariminam 
(/(m.  Ant,  p.  126),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Hisaurus,  from  which  it  in  all  probability  derived 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  This  ia  now 
railed  the  Foglia.  The  site  of  Pisaurum,  K^etlier 
with  all  the  adjoining  conntty,  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Senones ;  bat 
we  have  no  account  of  the  existence  of  a  Gaulish 
town  of  the  name,  and  the  first  mention  of  Pisuurum 
in  history  is  tliat  of  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
colony  there.  This  took  place  in  B.  c.  184,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Potcntia  in  Picenum,  so  that 
the  same  triumvirs  irere  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  both  colonies.  The  settlers  received  6 
jugera  each,  and  enjuyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44;  Veil.  FaL  i.  IS  ;  Mudvig, 
de  Colon,  pp.  253.  286.)  A  few  years  later  we 
hear  of  the  construction  there  of  some  public  works, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  censors  (Liv. 
xli.  27) ;  but  with  this  exception,  we  hear  little  of 
the  new  colony.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  cer-' 
tainly  been  a  prospeixjus  place,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Hence,  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  Caesar  ha-^tened  to 
occupy  with  his  advanced  cohorts  as  soon  as  he  had 
pa'<sed  the  Rubicon,  B.C.  49.  (Cacs.  B.  C.IU, 
12  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.)  It  is  also  repeatedly 
allnded  to  by  Cicero  as  a  fluurishing  town  (Cic.  jiro 
Sett  4,  PhU.  xiii.  12) ;  hence  it  is  impossible  that 
the  expression  of  Catullus,  who  rails  it  "  moribunda 
sedee  Pisauri"  {Carm.  81.  3),  can  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  town  itself.  It  would  seem  that  its 
climate  was  reputed  unhealthy,  though  this  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  day.  Pisaurum  received  a 
fresh  body  of  military  colonists,  which  were  settled 
there  by  M.  Antoniua ;  but  suffered  severely  from 
an  earthqtuke,  which  seems  to  have  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  town,  just  before  the  battle  of 
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Actimn,  b.c  SI.  (Pint.  Ant  60.)  It  •n'*<*> 
ho««var,  to  hav*  been  nstand,  uid  peopM  with 
fmh  oolonints  by  Angmtm,  for  wa  6nid  it  bevini; 
in  inscriptions  the  titles  of  "  Colonia  Jnlia  Felix ;" 
and  thongh  Pliny  does  not  gin  it  the  title  of  > 
ooiony,  its  posaewion  of  that  rank  nnder  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  prored  by  inwriptions.  (Plin.  ii.  14. 
a.  19 ;  OrelL  Inter.  81,  3143,  3698,  4069,  4084.) 
From  the  aanw  anthority  we  lean  that  it  was  a 
place  of  some  trade,  and  that  nsaels  were  bnilt 
there,  so  that  it  had  a  "  Colleginm  Fabromm  Na. 
valinm."  {Tb.  4084.)  The  port  was  nndoobtedly 
formed  by  tlie  month  of  the  river,  which  still  affords 
a  harboar  for  small  vessels.  Its  pcoitlon  on  the 
great  Flaminian  Way  also  donbtlcsa  secured  to 
PUanrum  a  certain  share  of  prosperity  as  long  as 
the  Roman  empire  continned;  but  it  was  always 
inferior  to  the  neighbouring  Fonum  Fortnnae.  (Mel. 
iL  4.  §  5;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  22  ;  /(in.'  Ant.  pp.  100, 
136 ;  Itm.  Bier.  p.  615  ;  Tab.  Pent.) 

During  the  Gothic  Wars  Pisanram  was  destroyed 
by  Vitiges,  but  partially  restored  by  Belisarios 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11);  and  rose  again  to  prosperity 
under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  became  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis.  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31 ; 
P.  IMac  Hilt  Lang.  ii.  19.)  The  modern  city  of 
Petaro  is  still  a  floarishing  plyce ;  but  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiqni^,  except  nnmerons  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  collected  and  pabliahed  with  a 
learned  commentary  by  the  Abate  Olivieri.  (Mar- 
mora Puaurauia,  fol.  Pisanr.  1738.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PISCENAE,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  4.  s.  5) 
■miing  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  represented  by  Peeenat 
in  the  district  of  Agatha  QAgde)  near  the  Aranris 
{Htntult).  Pliny  (viii.  48.  s.  73)  speaks  of  a  wool 
that  was  grown  about  Pisoenao,  which  was  more  like 
hair  than  wool.  [G.  L  J 

PISGAH.     [Nrao.] 

PISIDA,  a  mnnicipium  and  station  on  the  Ro- 
man road  running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtics, 
20  H.  P.  from  Gypsaria  Tabema  (Dakmaa),  and 
30  M.  P.  firom  Vilhi  Magna  (Kelah).  (/(in.  Anton. ; 
Pent.  Tab.')  Ptolemy  has  a  harbour,  Pisindfin 
Poftus  (JlunrSiir  Ai^^r,  iv.  3.  §  12),  on  the  coast, 
which  is  represented  by  the  harbonr  of  Bareid  or 
Brega.  (Barth,  Waudavngen,  p.  271.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PISI'DIA  (4  nuriSurli :  Etk.  nuillai,  Pisidae),  a 
province  in  the  sonth  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in 
the  earlier  times  always  regarded  as  a  part  of  Phry- 
gia  or  Pamphylia,  but  was  constituted  a  separate 
province  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made 
by  OoDstantine  the  Great.  It  boidered  in  the  east 
on  Isaoria  and  Cilicia,  m  the  south  on  Pamphylia, 
in  the  west  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in 
the  north  on  Phrygia  Parorius;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mark  the  exact  boundary  lines,  espe- 
daily  in  the  north  and  north-west,  as  the  northern 
parts  of  Pisidia  are  often  treated  as  parts  of  Phry- 
gia, to  which  they  originally  belonged,  and  from  which 
tbay  are  sometiihes  called  Phrygia  Pisidica,  or  tpv- 
yla  rphs  niaiSlay;  but  Amyntas  separated  them 
from  Phrygia  and  united  them  with  Pinidia.  (Strah. 
xii.  p.  570,  &C.J  PtoL  v.  5.  §§  4,  8;  Dionys.  Per. 
858,  &&;  Plin.  7.24;  Uierocl.  pp.  662,  &c,  679, 
Ice.)  The  eonntty,  which  was  rough  uid  moun- 
tainoos,  thongh  it  contained  several  fertile  valleys 
and  plains,  which  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of 
olives  (Strab.  Lc),  was  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, with  separata  names.  The  south-western 
distnct  bordering  on  Lycia  was  called  Milyaa,  and 
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■nothrr  ailjoining  it  bore  the  name  of  Cahalia.  Tbi 
mountains  traversing  Pisidia  consist  of  rainifiratiou 
of  Mount  Tanms,  proceeding  from  Mount  Csdmgs 
in  Phrygia,  in  a  sonth-eaatem  direction,  and  saam- 
ing  in  the  nagbbourhood  of  Tennissus  the  nsme  of 
Sardemisns  (Pomp.  UeL  i.  14 ;  PliiL  t.  26),  sml  oa 
the  bordera  of  Hilyas  that  of  Climax.  (Polyh.  r. 
72 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  These  mountains  oiotais 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cestns, 
which  flow  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  uto  the 
hay  of  Pamphylia.  The  principal  prodncts  of  Pi- 
i-idia  vere  salt,  tin  root  iris,  fiwn  which  peifiina 
were  manufactured,  and  the  wineof  Amblada,  vbicli 
was  much  recommended  by  ancient  physiciass. 
(Plin.  xii.  55,  xxi.  19,  xxxi.  39;  Straboi  xiL  p. 
570.)  Pisidia  slso  contained  several  lakes,  some  ti 
which  are  assigned  to  Phrygia  or  Lycannia,  c,  s- 
C<iralu  and  Trogitis  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568),  the  ^mt 
salt  lake  Ascania,  and  Pusgnsa  or  Pungusa,  which  a 
mentioned  only  by  Byzanthie  writata,  (Nicet  C'^rva. 
X.  p.  50;  Cinnam.  iftrt.  ii.  8.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisidia  must  in  a  great  dm- 
sura  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  ss  ibe 
Phrygians,  but  were  greatly  mixed  with  Cilicisa 
and  Isaurians.  They  are  said  to  have  at  first  lea 
called  Sulymi  (Staph.  B.  <.  r.) ;  they  were  warlike 
and  free  moontaineere  who  inhabited  those  psits 
from  very  remote  times,  and  were  looked  opoi  hj 
the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  They  were  never  subdued 
by  neighbouring  lutions,  but  ii«qnently  harsssed  llx 
adjoining  conntrias  by  pradatory  inroads.  {leiK^ 
Anab.  i.  1.  §  11,  ii.  1.  §  4,  &&;  StraK  ii.  p.  IM, 
xii.  p.  1569,  xiv.  pp;  670, 678 ;  Lir.  ixiv.  13.)  Ews 
the  Romans  were  scarcely  able  to  subdue  these 
people,  protected  as  they  were  by  thar  moustusi 
and  rariuce.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Pisidis 
was,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  given  to  Emnenes,  bot 
had  to  be  conquered  by  the  Romans  tbemselTes,  end 
then  formed  the  beginning  of  what  snhieqmtly 
came  to  be  the  province  of  Cilicia,  to  which,  sbtnt 
B.  c.  88,  the  three  Phiygian  districts  of  Laodiois, 
Apamaia,  and  Synnada,  were  added.  (Liv.  F.pit.'li 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  1 7, 38.)  Still,  however,  the  BooisH 
never  established  a  garrison  or  planted  a  coksiy 
in  the  interior;  and  even  the  submission  rf  tie 
towns  seems  to  have  consiitsd  mainly  m  tbtir 
paying  tribute  to  their  miera.  The  principal  toma 
of  Pisidia  were,  AimoCHEiA,  SAOAUunua,  Tis- 
Mis8i;s,  Srlok,  Pkdbkussds,  Cibtiu,Okiioakdi, 
and  BuBox.  The  mountuinous  parts  of  Pisidis  aie 
now  inhabited  by  the  Kanunanians,  a  wild  tnd 
rapacious  people,  whence  the  conntiy  is  little  visitid 
by  tnrellere,  and  consequently  little  known;  bot 
nsidia  in  general  corresponds  to  that  portioii  of 
Asia  Minor  comprised  within  the  govenunent  of 
Iibartth.  [L  S.] 

PISILIS  (nfo-iXii),  a  small  town  of  Cans,  be- 
tween Cslinda  and  Caunna,  of  nnoeitain  site.  (Stnb. 
xiv.  p.  651.)  [L.S.] 

PISINGARA  or  PINSIGARA  (Uurenipa  <* 
Hivaiydpa),  a  town  of  uncertain  sits  in  ArnxsA 
Minor.     (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  4.)  [L  &] 

PISORACA,  according  to  an  inscription  (Flof, 
B^.  Sa^.  V.  p.  37),  a  southern  a£9uentof  the  tije 
Dnrins  in  Hispsnia  Tarraeoneosis,  now  the  Pi*' 
ergo.    (Ukert,  vd.  ii.  pti  1.  p.  290.)     [TJJ)-]. 

PISSAEDM  (JUaaauni),  a  town  of  PeU«oni»  i« 
Epeims,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (!''' 
lyb.  v.  108;  Steph.  B.  ».  p.) 

PISSANTrai.    [Dasbaketak.]    . 

PISTOBIA  (nurraipla :  EA.  Piitoriaoib :  /^ 
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toja),  a  town  of  Etrnria,  sitnated  in  the  mrtlwm 
part  of  that  proTince  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenmnes, 
and  on  the  direct  road  from  Floimtia  to  Loca,  at 
the  distance  of  25  miles  from  each  of  those  cities, 
(/(m.  Ant.  p.  284.)  We  have  no  acconnt  of  it  as 
an  Etruscan  town,  nor  has  it  any  remains  which 
belong  to  that  people  -,  nnder  the  Romans  it  seems 
to  haT«  been  an  ordinary  mnnicipal  town  of  no 
irreat  importance.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  PtoL  iii.  I. 
§  48 ;  /(M.  AnL  I.  e.)  Its  name  is  known  ui  his- 
tory onlj  in  connection  with  the  final  defeat  of 
Catiline,  B.  c.  62.  That  general  had  assembled  bis 
forces  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Faesnlae;  but  on 
learning  the  discovery  and  £ulnrs  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Borne,  he  drew  them  off  into  the  territory  of 
Pistoria  (ta  agnim  Pittoriauem),  with  the  new  of 
making  his  escape  acrass  the  Apennines  into  Cisal- 
pine Gaol.  But  finding  his  retreat  on  that  side  cut 
off  by  Hetellna  Celer,  while  be  was  cknely  prassed 
by  the  consnl  C.  Antonina  in  his  rear,  he  snddenly 
turned  upon  the  latter  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
was  cat  to  pieces  with  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
forces.  (Stillnst.  Cat.  57.)  From  this  namtivs  it 
appears  that  the  battle  must  have  been  fought  in 
the  moantains  on  the  confines  of  the  Pistorian  ter- 
ritiiry,  which  apparoitly  adjoint  that  of  Faesnlae ; 
but  we  have  no  more  precise  cine  to  its  locality. 
I'istoria  is  mentioned  by  Ammianns  Harcellinos,  at 
a  kte  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  the  district  called  Tnscia  Anno- 
naria  (Amm.  Marc  zzvii.  S.  §  1) ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  never  been  a  place  of  mnch  consideration  in 
anrient  times,  and  first  nee  to  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  Putoja  is  now  a  considend>le  town, 
and  the  see  of  a  hisliop.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PISTYRUS  (nianpct),  a  city  and  lake  in  Thrace, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxea  pasaed  after  crossing  the 
Mestns.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  The  kke  is  described 
by  Herodotns  as  SO  stadia  in  circumference,  full  of 
fish,  and  exceedingly  salt.  The  town  is  called  by 
Stephanos  B.  Pistinis  or  Bistirua  (*.  w.  lUarifos, 
Btarifot).  Others  have  the  txm  Pisteiia.  (ni>- 
Tfipa,  Harpocrat.  p.  124.  11;  Schol.  ad  Aesch. 
Pert.  2.) 

PISU'RGIA  (ri  n<roipyia'),  a  ooast-town  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Selencia,  45  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Cranni,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
island  of  Crsmbnsa.  {Stadia$m.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  179, 
173.)  [L.S.] 

PISYE  or  PITYE  (Jlur&t),  Tltrvn:  Eth.  Hi- 
ffvflTtii,  n«Ti4nij),  a  town  of  Caria,  of  which  the 
site  is  unknown.  (Steph.  B.  s.  *. ;  Constant,  ds 
Them.  i.  14,  p.  38,  ed.  Bonn.) 

PITAIUH  (Plin.  v.  29  ;  niraov  rriKts  :  Etk. 
Xlnatit,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  a  town  of  Caria,  of  un- 
certain site. 

PITANE  (niTitn):  EA.  nirayaiot),  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Evenus  on  the 
bay  of  Elaea.  It  was  one  of  the  eleven  ancient 
Aeolian  settlements,  and  possessed  considerable  ooin- 
mercial  advantages  in  having  two  harbours.  (Herod, 
i.  1 49 ;  Scylaz,  p.  37 ;  Stiab.  ziii.  pp.  58 1 ,  607, 614.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  academic  philoeopher 
Arcesilans,  and  in  the  reign  of  Titus  it  sufiered 
severely  frixn  an  earthquake.  (Ores,  vil  12;  comp. 
Ptol.  T.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  s.  c;  Plin.  t.  32,  xxxv. 
49;  Or.  Met  viL  357.)  The  town  is  still  men- 
tioned in  Hierocles,  and  its  sits  is  universally  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  TehandelimSanderU.  Pliny 
(JL  c.)  mentions  in  its  vicinity  a  river  Caaaioa,  which  I 
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is  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer;  bnt  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  river  Pitane^  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  2.  §  3),  and  which  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Pitac&  [L.  St] 

PITANE.     [Sparta.] 

PITHECUSAE  INSULAE.     [Axsabia.] 

PITHOM.     [Patumos.] 

PITINUM  (Jom  di  Pitino),  a  town  of  the 
Vestini,  known  only  from  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana, 
which  places  it  on  a  line  of  road  from  Interocrea 
(^Anirodoco)  to  Aveia.  Bnt  the  stations  on  each 
side  of  it,  Priremnm  and  Emii,  are  both  unknown, 
anil  the  distances  probably  corrupt.  Hence,  this 
itinerary  aSiirds  ns  no  real  clue  to  its  position. 
Bnt  Holstenins  has  pointed  ont  that  the  name  is 
retained  by  the  Tom  di  Pitino,  abont  3  miles  N. 
of  A  qidla,  and  has  also  shown  that  in  the  middle 
ages  Pitinnm  still  subsisted  as  a  dty,  and  was  an 
episrapal  see.  (  Tab.  Pent. ;  Holsten.  Ifot.  ad  Cheer, 
p.  139;  RomaneUi.  voL  iii.  p.  280).     [E.  H.  B.] 

PITULUM  (Pitnlanus:  Pioh),  a  town  of  Dm- 
bria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliiy  (iii.  14.  s.  19),  who 
enumerates  among  the  towns  of  that  r^ion  tlie 
"  Pitulani,  cognomine  Pisnertes  et  alii  Mergentini." 
Both  names  are  otherwise  unknown,  but  according 
to  Clnverins  there  is  a  village  called  Pioh  in  the 
Apennines  between  Camermo  and  MatUica,  which 
probably  retains  the  name  of  one  or  the  other. 
(Cluver.  /tai  p.  614.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

PITTEIA  (ntrifia  :  £(&.  nrrtxvf),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontie,  between  Parium 
and  Priapns.  It  is  mentioned  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  (IL  ii.  829;  comp.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  933; 
Strab.  ziiL  588;  Steph.  B. «.«.)  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  firs  which  grew  there  in 
abundance,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the 
modem  Sitmelik  [L.  S.] 

PITYO'DES  (nrrw^s),  a  small  isUnd  in  the 
PropiHitiii  off  the  coast  of  Bithynis,  near  Cape  Hyris, 
and  110  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cape  Acritas.  (Plin. 
T.  44;  JSteph.  B.  $.  v.  TltTiovaaai,  who  speaks  of 
several  isUnds  of  this  name,  which  is  the  same  aa 
ttrnMfis.)  The  island  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  Jiojui  Ada,  where  Pococke  (vol  iii.  p.  147) 
found  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  [L.  S.] 

PITYONE'SOS,  a  small  island  in  the  Sanmie 
gulf,  lying  between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epi- 
daums,  and  distant  6  ni9eB  firom  the  latter.  (Plin. 
iv.  13.  s.  19.) 

PITYUS  (niTvow :  Pilimdd),  a  Greek  town  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north-eastsm  eoast  of  the 
Blaet  Sea,  N.  of  Dioscurias,  from  which  it  was 
distant  360  stadia  according  to  Artemidorua,  and 
350  according  tn  Arrian.  The  real  distance,  huw. 
ever,  i:i  underrated  by  these  writers ;  for  from  C. 
Itkuria  (Dioscurias)  to  Piitwtda  is  not  lees  than 
400  stadia  in  a  straight  line.  (Artemidor.  etp.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  496  ;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eta.  f.  18.)  Artemi- 
dorus  desicribed  it  as  the  great  Pityus,  and  Pliny  as 
an  "  oppidum  opulentissimum ;"  bnt  between  the 
time  of  Artemidorua  and  Plinj  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Heniochi  (Plin.  vi.  5),  whence  Arrian  mentions  it 
only  as  a  place  for  anchorage,  and  the  name  doea 
not  occur  at  all  in  Ptolemy.  The  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Ramans,  and  is  dcKaibed  by 
Zosimiu  (i.  33),  in  the  history  of  Gallienns,  as  a  for- 
tress surrounded  with  a  very  great  wall,  and  having 
a  moet  excellent  harbour.  (Comp.  Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  p.  473,  ed.  Bonn ;  comp.  C.  MUller,  ad  Arrian. 
I.  e.  op.  Genffr.  Graee.  Aftn.  voL  i.  p.  893.) 

PITYU'SA'(niTiwiw'a  or  UerveScra,  a  ceotr.  d 
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Iltrvitfnra),  litanll;,  "abonoding  In  pias-tran.* 
1.  An  island  off  the  promontary  ScyllaeniA,  or  Bd- 
erphala,  in  Troezenia  in  Argolit.  (Paiu.  ii.  34.  §  8.) 
PUn;  mantioDs  (ir.  13.  a.  19)  an  island  Pitynaa  in 
the  Ari^lic  gulf,  bnt  from  the  oider  in  which  it 
ooean  in  Pliny,  it  would  leem  to  be  a  different  island 
from  the  preceding. 

S.  One  of  the  Demcnnesi  in  the  PropoDtis,  aooord- 
ing  to  Heaychlos  (a.  v.).     [Demokkesi.] 

FITYU'SAE  (niriniwai  or  IIiTvotwinu,  Stnb. 
is.  p.  167;  PtoL  iL  6.  §  77),  two  islands  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  700  stadia,  or  nearly  100 
miles  from  Dianiom  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  1 1 ;  Lit.  zrriii. 
37).  Their  position  is  thus  defined  by  Diodoms 
(▼.  17):  tbej  are  three  nights'  and  days'  sail  from 
the  Cdumns  of  Hercules,  one  day's  sail  from  Iberia, 
and  one  day  and  night  from  Libya;  whilst,  acoording 
to  the  Itineiaiy  (p.  SI  I),  they  were  300  stadia 
firnn  the  Balearea,  and  400  from  Carthago  Spar- 
taria,  or  Carthagena.  The  larger  of  the  two  islands 
was  called  Ebusns  ^ECiwiroi,  PtoL  I  c),  the  smaller 
Ophinsa  ('Ofuwrffo,  71.);  and  as  they  are  only 
separated  by  a  narrow  strut,  and  u  Ophinsa,  from 
its  small  size,  was  unimportant,  they  are  sometimes 
confounded  together  as  one  island  by  the  ancients 
(Diod.  r.  16;  Lir.  I.e.;  Dioscor.  L  92,  &c.)  Their 
name  of  Pityusae  was  derired,  like  that  of  many 
other  ancient  place*,  from  the  abundance  of  pine- 
trees  which  grew  upon  them.  They  were  46  miles 
in  extent.  Diodoms  (i.  e.)  compares  Ebusus  with 
Ooreyra  for  size ;  and  a<x»rding  to  Strabo  (JL  e.) 
it  was  400  stadia  in  circumference,  and  of  about 
eqnal  length  and  breadth.  It  was  billy  in  some 
parts,  and  not  very  fruitful,  producing  but  little  oil 
and  wine  ;  but  its  figs  were  good,  and  it  afforded 
excellent  pasturage.  Snakes  and  nozions  animals 
were  not  found  upon  it,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smaller  island  ^wunded  in  serpeuts  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  seems  to  hare  taken  its  name  from 
them  (Flia  iiL  14,  zt.  21,  xzxt.  S9,  &c.;  Mela, 
ii.  7;  Arian.  Dtter.  Oti.  621,  Ac).  The  chief 
town,  also  named  Ebnsus,  which  lay  on  the  SE.  side 
of  the  island,  was  a  ciritas  foederata,  and  had  a 
mint.  (Ramos,  Cat.  Num.  vet  Grate,  et  Lot.  Mut. 
Reg.  Daniaa,  i.  p.  13.)  It  was  a  well-built  city 
with  s  good  haihoor,  and  was  the  resort  of  many 
barbarians  and  fbreignerB,  especially  Phoenicians. 
(Strab.,  HeU,  Diod.,  IL  oc.)  The  larger  island  is 
DOW  /rtu,  the  smaller,  Formentara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLACEN'TIA  (moKfrrla:  Elk.  Placentinus: 
Ptaaenza"),  a  city  of  Gallia  Cispsdana,  situated  near 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Padns,  just  below  the  point  where 
it  lecaiTe*  the  waters  of  the  Trebia.  It  was  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  the  ter- 
mination, that  road  being  in  the  first  instance  carried 
ftom  Ariminnm  toPlaoentia ;  and  was  40  miles  distant 
from  Paima.  We  have  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  a  town  on  the  spot  prerioos  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Boman  colony,  which  was  settled  there  in 
B.  c.  219,  after  the  great  Gaulish  war,  at  the  same 
time  with  Cremona.  (Lir.  Epitxx;  Veil.  Pat.  L  14 ; 
P6L  iiL  40;  Asooo.  m  Piton.  p.  3.)  It  consisted 
of  not  leas  than  6000  oolonists,  with  Latin  rights. 
But  the  new  colony  was  scarcely  founded,  and  its 
walls  hardly  completed,  when  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  produced  a  general  rising  of  the 
neighbouring  Gaols,  the  Boians  and  Insubrians,  who 
attacked  Plaeentia,  ravaged  its  territory,  and  drove 
many  of  the  oolonists  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina ;  but 
were  unable  to  efisct  anything  against  the  city 
itself,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  uf  the  Bomaus 
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in' the  Tollawing  yaar,  and  became  the  head.<isaiten 
of  the  army  of  Scipio  both  before  and  after  the  btttls 
of  the  Trebia.     (PoL  iil  40,  66;  Liv.  zvi.  !5,  X, 
59,  63;  Appisa,  EamL  S,  7.)    At  a  later  period  of 
the  same  war,  m  b.  c.  209,  Plaeentia  was  <ae<^  the 
colonies  which  proved  iaithful  to  Booh  at  its  giot- 
est  need,  and  came  forward  readily  to  fumiik  in 
quota  of  snpplies  for  the  war,  when  twelve  tf  tiia 
older  colonies  fiuled  in  doing  sa     (Lir.  xxviL  Id) 
Shortly  alter  this  it  withstood  the  arms  of  Hit- 
drabal,  who  was  indneed  to  lay  aege  to  it,  •As' 
he  had  crowed  the  Alps  and  deacsoded  into  Qs- 
alpine  Gaul,  and  by  so  doing  loot  a  great  dol  of 
valuable  time.    Alter  a  protracted  si^  he  ns 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  contiiiiis 
his  march  into  Italy,  leaving  Plaeentia  behind  liia. 
(Id.  xzvii.  39,  43.)     A  few  years  later  it  wss  las 
fortunate,  having  been  taken  by  surprise  b;  thi 
sudden  insturection  of  the  Gauls  in  b.  c  SCO,  vbe 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  of  tbs 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.    (Id. 
xzxi.  10.)    After  the  victory  of  the  consul  L  Fs- 
rins,  aboot  2000  of  tha  prisoswrs  taken  on  tins 
occaaion  were  reatored  to  the  cokny;  and  a  inr 
years  afterwards  L.  Valerius  Fbccns,  who  wintend 
at  Cremona  and  Plaeentia,  restored  and  repsiml  is 
far  as  passible  all  the  losses  they  had  snffisred  diriiig 
the  war.     (Id.  xxxL  21,  xxiiv,  22.)    Bat  ttay 
were  still  expoeed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gauh  isd 
Ligurians;  and  in  b.  o.  193  their  territory  was  liid 
waste  by  the  latter  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  ciij. 
(Id.  xxxiv.  56.)     Hence  we  cannot  wonder  to  6sl 
them,  in  b.  c.  190,  complaining  of  a  deficienry  li 
i>attlers,  to  remedy  which  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
fresh  body  of  3000  families  should  be  settled  it 
each  of  the  old  colonies  of  Plaeentia  end  Crenuni, 
while  new  ones  should  be  establi!>hed  in  the  district 
of  the  B«i.     (Id.  xxxvii.  46,  47.)    A  fe*  yem 
later  the  consul  M.  Armilius,  having  compleled  tbi 
sutjection  of  the  Lignrians,  constructed  the  ceie- 
brated  road,  which  was  ever  after  known  by  his  nam, 
from  Ariminnm  to  PUcentia  (Id.  zxxiz.  2);  sod 
from  this  time  the  security  and  tranquillity  eigond 
by  this  part  of  Italy  caused  it  to  line  rapidly  tos 
state  of  great  prosperity.     In  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliaC  PUcentia   fully  shared;   but  we  hesr 
httle  of  it  during  the  Roman  Republic,  thongl  it 
appears  to  have  been  certainly  one  of  the  priodpl 
towns  of  Cispsdane  GanL      In  the  civil  nr  d 
Marius  and  SuUa,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Pl*- 
centia,  m  which  the  partisans  of  Carbo  wen  de- 
feated by  Lucullus,  the  general  of  SuUa,  B.  a  8i 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  92);  and  in  that  between  Cuai 
and  Fompey,  b.  c.  49,  it  was  at  PUcentia  that  • 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  the  fonna, 
which  at  one  time  assumed  a  very  formidible  b- 
pect,  and  was  only  quelled  by  the  peraunal  fimna 
and  authority  of  the  dictator.     (Appian,  B.  C.  i 
47;  Dion  Cass.  zli.  26.)     PlacentU,  mdeed,  Men* 
to  have  been  at  this  period  one  of  the  places  «•>■ 
monly  selected   as  tiie    head-quarters  of  Samt 
troops  in  this  part  of  Italy.    (Cic  ad  AS.  vL  9.) 
It  was  again  the  scene  of  a  somewhat  similar  m>- 
tiny  of  the  legions  of  Augustus  during  the  femit 
War,  B.  o.  41.     (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  la) 

Cicero  notices  Plaeentia  towards  the  close  of  <^ 
republican  period  as  a  mnnici]»um:  its  colooi^ 
rank  mnst  hare  been  merged  in  the  ordinary  niiui- 
cipal  condition  in  consequence  of  the  Lex  J^''^ 
B.  c.  90.  (Cia  m  Piton.  23;  Fest.  ».  e.  Mmia- 
pima.')     But  under  the  £m{iire  it  reappean  •>  > 
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colony,  both  Pliny  and  Tacitns  pfiag  it  tint  title 
(Plin.  iii.  IS.  s.  20;  Tac.  JIut.  iL  19):  it  bid  pro- 
bably recdrad  a  iiresh  colony  ander  Augiuttu.  We 
leam  from  Tacitns  (t  e.)  that  it  waa  one  of  the 
most  flonmhing  and  popiUoua  cities  of  the  district 
of  Gallia  Ciapadana;  and  thongh  of  no  oatnnil 
strength,  being  situated  in  an  open  phiin,  it  vas  well 
fortified.  For  this  reason  it  was  occapied  in  A.  D. 
69  by  Spnrinna,  one  of  the  generals  of  Otho,  and 
saccesafnily  defended  by  him  against  Caecina,  tlie 
general  of  Vitellioa,  who  had  creased  the  Padns,  and 
laid  siege  to  Flacentia,  but  waa  compelled  to  abandon 
it  and  withdraw  to  Cremona.  (Tac  Hut.  iL  17 — 
23.)  During  the  assaults  of  Caecina,  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  pro- 
Tincial  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  waa  situated 
withont  the  walls,  waa  accidentally  borat.  (/&. 
21.)  From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  further 
mention  of  Flacentia  in  history  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
relian,  when  that  emperor  sustained  a  great  defeat 
finim  the  Marcomanni,  under  its  walls.  (Vopisc 
AurA  21.)  But  the  city  still  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  meet  considerable  places  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aeniilia;  and  though  it  is  noticed  by  St.  Am- 
bnse,  t'wards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
sharing  in  the  desolation  that  had  then  befallen  tlie 
whole  of  this  once  flourishing  proTinoe  (Ambros. 
JCp.  39),  it  survived  all  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians; and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  still  a  comparatively  flourishing  town.  It 
was  there  thai  Orestes,  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
Augnatnlus,  was  put  to  death  by  Odoacer,  in  A.  d. 
476.  (P.  rftac  But.  ifucett.  xvi.  p.  558.)  Pro- 
copins  aUio  mentions  it  during  the  Gotliic  wars  as  a 
strong  Ibrtress  and  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Acmilia.  It  was  only  taken  by  Totila,  in  A.  D. 
546,  by  famine.  (Procop.  B.  0.  iii.  13,  17.)  Con- 
siderably later  it  is  still  noticed  by  P.  Diaeomu 
among  the  "  opulent  cities  "  of  Aemilia  {But  Lang. 
ii.  IS);  a  position  which  it  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  a^res.  At  the  present  day  it  is  still  a  Sou- 
ri..ihing  and  popnlons  place,  with  about  30,000  in- 
luibiunts,  though  partially  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
importance  to  which  Parma  has  attuned  since  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  reigning  dukes.  There 
lire  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

Flacentia  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  its  pne- 
prrity  and  importance  in  ancient  times,  as  wdl  as 
in  ilie  middle  ages,  to  its  advantageous  situation  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Po.  Strabn  (v.  p.  215)  speaks 
of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  Kavenna,  as  if  the 
river  fint  began  to  be  navigable  from  FUcentia 
downwards;  but  this  is  not  qnite  correct.  The  city 
itwlf  by  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river;  but  it 
had  an  emporium  or  port  on  the  stream  itself,  pro- 
bably at  its  oonflnenoe  with  the  Tiebia,  which  waa 
itself  a  considerable  tOWD.  This  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Hannibal  in  B.0,  318.  (Liv.  zxi. 
67;  Tac.  Jilt  ii  19.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Via 
Aeniilia,  as  originally  constructed,  led  from  Ari- 
minnm  to  Flacentia,  a  distance  of  178  miles.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  finm  the  latter  city  to 
Dcrtona,  from  whence  a  branch  proceeded  across  the 
Apennines  to  Genoa  (Strab.  v.  p.  17);  while  another 
line  was  carried  from  Flacentia  across  the  Pudiis 
direct  to  Uediolaoom,  a  distance  of  40  miles:  and 
thus  oommonieated  with  the  whole  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana.  (/(n.  Aid.  pp.  98, 127,  288;  /(in  //ter. 
p.  616;  Tab.  PetA.")  [E. H.  B.] 

PLA'CIA  (lUocfi):  EA.  lUoKiariit),  mi  ancient 
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Pelasginn  town  in  Hysia  Olympene,  at  the  foot  of 
Hoant  Olympns,  and  on  the  east  of  Cyzicns.  The 
place  seems  to  have  decayed  or  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  time,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
later  writers.  (Herod,  i.  57 ;  ScyUz,  p.  35 ;  Dionys 
Hal.  i.  p  23 :  Steph.  B.  a. «.  nAdmi.)         [L.  S.] 

FLACUS  (IIAdKOs),  a  woody  mountain  of  Mysia, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Thebe  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Iliad  (vi.  397,  425,  zzii.479);  but 
Strubo  (xiii.  p.  614)  was  unable  to  leam  anything 
abont  such  a  mountaui  in  that  neighbourhood.  [See 
Pblecas.]  [L.  &] 

FLAGIAiaA.     [Ldsttaioa.] 

FLANATJIA  INS.     [Fokttoatai  Ihsula*,] 

PLANA'SIA.    [LmniA;  Lbkoh.1 

PLANA'SIA  (nAarairta:  /Vonosa),  a  onall  is- 
land in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  SW.  of 
lira  (fAa),  and  nearly  40  from  the  nearest  point 
»n  tlie  coast  of  Etruria.  It  is  abont  3  miles  long 
by  2}  in  width,  and  is  low  and  flat,  from  whence 
probably  it  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ; 
Piol.  iii.  1.  §  79;  IVm.  Maril.  p.  513.)  The  Uari- 
time  Itineraiy  reckons  it  90  stadia  than  Ilva,  while 
Pliny  calls  tlie  same  distance  38  miles ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  its  distance  from  the  nisan- 
land.  it  is  remarkable  that  PUiiy  mentions  Pla- 
nariii  and  FUnasia  aa  if  they  were  two  distinct 
isiands,  enuinersting  the  one  before  and  the  other 
after  lira;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  two  namea  are 
only  farms  of  the  same,  and  both  refer  to  the  same 
Lsland.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  604 ;  Harduin.  Not,  ad 
Plin.  L  e.)  In  Varro's  time  it  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  M.  Fiso,  who  kept  hirge  flocks  of  peacocks 
there  in  a  wild  state.  (Varr.  j£  A.  iii  6.)  It  waa 
subsequently  used  aa  a  place  of  banishment,  and 
among  others  it  was  there  that  Postumus  Agripjia, 
the  grandson  of  Augtu.tus,  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  Ufe  in  exile.  (Tac.  ^tin.  i.  3,  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  It. 
32  ;  Suet.  Aug.  65.)  Some  rums  of  Boman  build- 
ings still  remain  in  the  island :  and  its  quarries  of 
granite  seem  to  have  been  certainly  worked  in  an- 
cient tunes.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fiKher- 
men.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLANE'SIA  (moPTiata,  Stnb.  iii.  p.  159),  an 
island  in  the  Sinus  Illicitanus,  on  the  SE.  ceast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  Jtola  Pbma.  [T.H.D.] 

PLATAEA.     [Platea.] 

PLATAEA  or  PLATAEAE  (luaroio,  Horn. 
Herod.;  lUaruof,  Time.  Strab.  Paus.,  &c. :  £th. 
nXartutiSt  Flatseensis),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
was  situated  upon  the  fronliere  of  Attica  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  between  that  mountain  and  the 
river  Asopos,  which  divided  its  territory  from  that  of 
Thebes.  (Strab.ix.p.411.)  The  two  citiea  were  about 
6i  miles  apart  by  the  road,  but  the  direct  distance 
was  little  more  than  5  geograpliical  miles.  Acootding 
to  the  Thebans  Plataea  was  founded  by  them  (Thuo. 
iii.  61);  but  Pausanias  represents  the  Plataeans  aa 
indigenous,  and  according  to  their  own  account  they 
derived  their  name  from  PUtaea,  a  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus.  (Paus.  is.  1.  §  I.)  PUtaea  is  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer among  tfie  other  Boeotian  cities.  (721  ii  504.)  In 
B.  o.  519  Phitaea,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Thebes,  and  unable  to  resist  her  powerful  ■ 
neighbour  with  her  own  unaided  resources,  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  Athens,  to  which  she  continued 
faithful  during  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  history. 
(Herod,  vi  108 ;  Thuc.  iii  68.)  She  sent  1000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Athena  at  Marathon,  and 
shared  in  the  gloriea  of  that  victory.  (Herod.  L  c) 
The  Phitaeanx  also  fought  at  Arteiuisium,  but  were 
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not  premit  tt  SaUmin,  lu  tlwy  Lad  to  leava  the 
fleet  in  order  to  temore  their  fmmiliea  and  property 
from  the  citj,  in  cooeeqaence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Pertian  arnijr.  (Herod.  viiL  44.)  Upuo  the  arrival 
of  tlie  Pereians  shortly  aftenrards  their  city  was 
burnt  to  the  gronnd.  (Herod.  TiiL  50.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c.  479)  their  terriiory  wa«  the  iwene 
of  the  memorable  battle,  which  delivered  Greece 
from  the  Peraian  invadera.  The  hiatory  of  thia  battle 
illutratea  ao  completely  the  topogmphy  of  the  Pla- 
taean  territory,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  thadifieient  positions  taken  by  the  contending  forces 
(See  accompanying  Map).  Mardonios  proceeded  from 
Attica  into  Boeotia  across  Mount  PaniM  by  the  pass 
uf  Deeeleia,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Aaopus,  where  he  caused  a  fortified  camp  to  be  coo- 
strocted  of  10  stadia  square.  The  situation  was 
well  selected,  since  he  had  the  friendly  city  of  Thebes 
in  his  rear,  and  was  thus  in  no  danger  of  falling 
short  of  provisions.  (Herod,  iz.  IS.)  The  Grecian 
army  crossed  over  fh>m  Attica  by  Mt.  Cithaeroo ; 
but  as  Pauwnias  did  not  choose  to  expose  his  troops 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Fenian  cavalry  on  the  plain, 
be  stationed  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
near  Erythrae,  where  the  ground  was  nigged  and 
uneven.  (See  Map,  First  Position.)  This  position 
did  not,  however,  altogether  preserre  tliem ;  bnt,  in 
an  attack  made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a  body  of 
300  Athenians  repul:>ed  them,  and  killed  their  leader 
Masistius.     This  success  encouraged  Fansaniaa  to 
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deaceod  into  the  territory  of  Plalaea,  more  especiillj 
as  it  was  better  supplied  with  water  than  his  pfoent 
position.  Marching  from  Erythrae  in  a  neterir 
position  akmg  the  roots  of  Mt.  Cilhaeron,  and  passing 
by  Hysiae,  be  drew  up  his  army  along  the  right 
bank  uf  the  Asopus,  partly  upon  hills  of  do  greii 
height  and  partly  upon  a  lofty  plain,  the  riibi  wu]g 
being  near  the  fountain  Gargapliia,  and  the  left  aeat 
the  clmpel  of  the  Plataean  hero  Andrucrates.  (Hcril 
ix.  25—30.)  Mardonins  drew  up  bis  army  oppioitt 
to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus.  (S«  Mip, 
Second  Position.)  The  two  armies  remained  ii  Uiii 
position  for  some  days,  neither  party  being  williii| 
to  begin  the  attack.  The  Persians  assailed  the  Gnclu 
at  a  distance  with  their  missiles,  and  prerenied  tixa 
altogether  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.  Ueuune 
the  Persian  cavalry  intercepted  the  coavoys  of  piu- 
Tisions  proceeding  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  cs  me 
occa^iion  drove  away  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  oc- 
cupied the  right  wing  from  the  fountain  Gargsphii, 
and  succeeded  in  choking  it  np.  This  fountain  M 
been  of  late  the  only  watering-place  of  the  Gnek^ ; 
and  as  their  ground  was  now  untenable,  Paoiaiiiaa 
resolved  to  retreat  in  the  night  to  a  place  caliel  Ox 
Island  (i^ot),  about  10  stadia  in  the  rear  of  liuii' 
pment  position,  and  halfway  between  the  latter  ti<i 
the  town  of  PUtaea.  The  spot  selected,  improperlr 
called  an  bland,. was,  in  &ct,  a  level  meadow,  ap- 
prised betvreeo  two  branches  of  the  rim  Orn^ 
which,  rising  firom  distinct  sources  in  ML  Ci\iatta>, 


a.  Penlsni. 
6.  Athenluii. 

c.  l.jtci'd&pnionianB. 

d.  Varloui  Grerk  alllei. 


BXTTI.E  OP  FLATASA. 

I.  Flr*t  Position  occupied  bjr  the 

opposing  srmtes, 
II.  Second  Potition. 
III.  Third  Position. 


A.  Rosd  from  Flatsaa  to  Theba. 

B.  RcMd  from  Megara  to  Tbttci. 

C.  Perslin  camp. 

D.  Brvthrie. 

E.  Hjrtise. 
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od  nmning  fbr  snim  space  nearly  parallel  with  one 
another,  at  length  unite  and  flow  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection into  the  gnlf  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  ix.  51.) 
The  nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  afibid  to  the 
Greeks  abundance  rf  water,  and  protection  from  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  The  retreat,  however,  though  for 
80  short  a  distance,  was  e^cted  in  disorder  and  con- 
fosion.  The  Greek  centre,  chiefly  composed  of  He- 
gariaaa  and  Corinthians,  probably  fearing  that  the 
island  would  not  afford  them  snffident  protection 
agunst  the  enemy's  cavalry,  did  not  halt  till  they 
reached  the  tem^e  of  Hera,  which  was  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Pktaea.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
right  wing  were  delayed  till  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Amompharetus,  and  then  began 
to  march  across  the  bills  which  separated  them  from 
the  island.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  began 
their  march  at  the  same  time,  and  got  round  the 
hilLi  to  the  plain  on  the  other  side  on  their  way  to 
the  island.  After  marching  10  stadia,  Pansanias 
halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Holoeis,  at  a  place  called 
Agriopins,  where  stood  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Amomphsretus, 
and  here  he  had  to  snstaiu  the  attack  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  rushed  acrces  the  Asopns  and  np  the  bill 
after  the  retreating  foe.  As  soon  as  Pansania^  was 
overtaken  by  the  Persians,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians 
to  entreat  them  to  hasten  to  his  aid;  but  the  coming 
up  of  the  Boeotians  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 
Acconlingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans  had 
to  encounter  the  Persians  alone  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Greeks,  and  to  them  alone  be- 
longs the  glar7  of  the  victory.  The  Persians  were 
defeated  with  great  alanghter,  nor  did  they  stop  in 
thar  flight  till  they  had  agun  crossed  the  Asopns 
and  reached  their  fortified  camp.  The  Thebans  also 
were  repulsed  by  the  Athenians,  but  they  retreated 
in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered  by  their 
canlry  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Greek  centre,  which  was  nearly  10  stadia  distant, 
bad  no  share  in  the  battle ;  bnt  hearing  that  the 
Lscedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory,  they  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  coming  up  in  con- 
fusion, as  macy  as  600  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Theban  force.  Meantime  the  Lacedaemonians  pur- 
sued the  Pennan*  to  the  fortified  camp,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  unable  to  take  until  the  Athenians, 
more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  barricades  were  then  carried,  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued.  With  the  exceptinn  of 
40p00  who  retreated  with  Artabazus,  only  3000  oF 
the  original  300,000  are  said  to  have  escaped. 
(Herod,  ix.  50 — 70.)  On  the  topography  of  this 
battle,  see  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  335, 
seq.;  Grote,  Bitton/ of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  212,  seq. 

As  tins  rignal  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  sral 
of  PIstaea,  its  citizens  received  especial  honour  and 
rewards  from  the  confederate  Greeks.  Not  only  was 
the  large  sum  of  80  talents  granted  to  them,  which 
they  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athena,  but 
they  were  charged  with  ^e  duty  of  rendering  every 
year  religions  honours  to  the  tombs  of  the  warrior)) 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  of  celebrating  every 
five  years  the  festival  of  the  Eleutberia  in  com- 
memoiation  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  Peruan  yoke.  The  fisetival  was  sacred  to  Zens 
Eleutherius,  to  whom  a  temple  was  now  erected  at 
Plataea.  In  return  for  these  services  Pansanias  and 
the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  city  and  its  territory  (Thuc. 
S.71;  VlvtAritt  e.  19—21;  Stmb.  ix.  p.  412; 
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Puns.  ix.  2.  §  4 ;  for  fiuther  details  see  Diet,  of  Ant 
art.  EunrrHERiA.) 

Plataea  was  of  course  now  rebuilt,  and  its  in- 
habitants continued  immolested  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  spring  of 
B.  a  431,  before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  a 
party  of  300  Thebans  attempted  to  surprise  Plataea. 
They  were  ailmitted  within  the  walls  in  the  night 
time  by  an  oligarchical  party  of  the  citizens;  but  the 
Phitaeans  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  put 
to  death  180  of  the  assailants.  (Thuc.  ii.  1,  seq.) 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  g.  429)  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian army  nnder  the  command  of  Archidamos 
laid  siege  to  Plataea.  This  siege  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfiue,  and  baa 
been  narrated  at  great  length  by  Thncydides.  The 
Plataeans  had  previously  oepoeited  at  Athens  their 
old  men,  women,  and  childroi;  and  the  garrison  of 
the  city  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athen- 
ians, together  with  110  women  to  manage  their 
household  aflairs.  Tet  this  small  fbrce  set  at  de- 
fiance the  whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and 
raised  a  circnmvallation  round  the  city,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  walla,  16  feet  asunder,  with  a  ditch 
on  either  side.  In  the  second  year  of  the  blockade 
212  of  the  besieged  during  a  tempestuous  winter's 
night  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  circnmval- 
lation and  reaching  Athens  in  safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer  (b.  c.  427)  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  obliged,  through  failure  of  pro- 
visions, to  smrender  to  the  Peloponnesians.  They 
were  all  put  to  death ;  and  all  the  private  buildings 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans,  who  with  the 
materiahi  erected  a  sort  of  vast  barrack  round  the 
temple  of  Hera,  both  fbr  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors, and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to  whom 
they  let  out  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet 
in  lengfth  (nis  iKcer6imSot),  was  also  built  by 
the  Thebans  in  honour  of  Hera.  (Thuc.  iL  71,  seq., 
iii.  20,  seq.,  52,  seq.,  68.) 

The  surviving  Plataeans  were  kindly  recdved  by 
the  Athenians.  They  would  appear  even  before  this 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Athens  CA9iii'aIa>i'  (i/inaxoi  xol  woArroi.  Thuc.  iii. 
63).  The  exact  nature  of  this  citizenship  is  un- 
certain ;  but  that  it  was  not  the  full  citizenship, 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  appears  from  a  line 
of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  certain  slaves,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  sea-fights,  being  made  Plataeans 
(fro)  nAoTcuar  ti^vs  tlvcu  iviyrl  8oi/A»y  itardras, 
Am.  706 :  comp.  SchoL  ad  Ariiloph.  San.  33 ; 
BSckh,  Ptiilie  icon,  of  Athene,  p.  262,  2nd  ed.). 
Diodoms,  in  relating  their  return  to  Athena  at  s 
subsequent  time,  says  (xv.  46)  that  they  received 
the  {croiraAiTeia ;  but  that  some  of  them  at  any  rate 
enjoyed  nearly  the  full  privileges  of  Atlienian  dti- 
zeiu  appears  from  the  decree  of  the  people  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (c.  JVeaer.  p.  1380).  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  Hermann,  StaattaUerth,  §  117. 

In  B.  c.  420  the  Athenians  gave  the  Plataeans 
the  town  of  ix-inne  as  a  residence.  (Thuc.  v.  32  ; 
Isocr.  Paneg.  §  109 :  Diodor.  xii.  76.)  At  the  clot.e 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  they  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Scione  (Pint.  Lyiand.  14),  and  again  found 
a  hoepitable  welcome  at  Athens.  Here  they  were 
living  at  the  time  of  the  peace  uf  Antalcidas  (b.  C. 
387),  which  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities ;  and  the  Lacedaemoni.ins,  who  were  now 
anxious  to  humble  the  power  of  Thebes,  took  ad- 
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rantt^  of  it  to  mton  the  Flatanns  to  tbcir  lutiTe 
city.  (Pftiu.  ix.  1.  §  4;  laocnL  Plataie.%  13, mq.) 
Bat  the  PUtacua  did  not  long  retain  poeaeanon  of 
their  citj,  for  in  B.  c.  372  it  was  snrpriaed  hj  the 
Thehana  and  again  destroyed.  The  Plataaana  were 
compelled  once  more  to  aeek  refoj^  at  Athena. 
(Pana.  iz.  I.  §§  S — 8;  Diodor.  zr.  46.)  The  wronga 
done  to  the  rUtaeana  by  Thebes  are  set  forth  in  a 
apeech  of  laocrates,  entitled  Plataicus,  which  waa 
perliapa  actnally  delirerrd  at  this  time  by  a  Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly  at  Athens. 
(Giote's  Greece,  toL  z.  p.  220.)  After  the  battle 
of  Cfaaeroneia  (b.  o.  338)  the  Plataeans  were  once 
mora  restored  to  their  city  by  Philipw  (Pans.  iz.  I. 
§  8,  It.  27.  §  II.)  It  waa  shortly  after  this  time 
that  Plataea  waa  Tisited  by  Dicaeanbos,  who  calla 
the  Plataeans  'ABrirmm  Bourrof,  and  remarks  that 
they  luTC  nothing  to  say  for  themselres,  ezcept 
that  they  are  colonists  of  the  Athenians,  and  that 
the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  took 
pUoe  near  their  town.  (J)t$eript.  Graec  p.  14, 
Hudson.) 

After  its  nstoratinn  by  Philip,  the  city  continned 
to  be  inhabited  till  the  latest  timea.  It  was  riaited 
by  Pansaniaa,  who  mentions  three  templea,  one  of 
Hera,  another  of  Athena  Areia,  and  a  third  of  De- 
meter  Eleosini^  Paosanias  speaks  of  only  one  tem- 
ple of  Hera,  which  he  describes  as  sitnated  within 
the  city,  and  worthy  of  admiration  on  account  of  ita 
magnitude  and  of  the  offerings  with  which  it  waa 
adorned  (iz.  2.  §  7).  This  was  apparently  the  temple 
built  by  the  Thebans  after  the  destruction  of  Plataea. 
(Thnc.  iii.  68.)  It  is  probable  that  the  old  temple 
of  Hers  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  be  d»- 
acribes  as  outside  the  city  (iz.  52),  wii  no  longer 
repaired  after  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  and  had 
disappeared  before  the  visit  of  Psusanias.  The 
temple  of  Athena  Areia  was  built  according  to  Pan- 
saniaa (ix.  4.  §  I)  out  of  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  but  according  to  Plutarch  (^AritL  20) 
with  the  80  talents  out  of  the  spoils  of  PUtaea,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  temple  was  adorned  with 
pictures  by  Pulygnotus  and  Onatas.  and  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  by  Pbeidias.  Of  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  Eleosinia  we  have  no  details,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  consequence  of  the  battle  having 
been  fought  near  a  temple  of  Demeter  Elensinia  at 
Argiopins.  (Herod,  iz.  57.)  The  temple  of  Zens 
Eleutherios  (Strah.  is.  p.  412)  seems  to  have  been 
redooed  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  to  an  altar  and  • 
statue.  It  was  sitnated  outside  the  city.  (Pana. 
iz.  2.  §§  5—7.) 

Platuea  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  centDiy  by 
Hierocles  (p.  645,  Wesaeling)  among  the  cities  of 
Boeotia ;  and  its  walls  were  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procopi  (fa  Aedif.  iv.  2.) 

The  mins  of  Plataea  are  sitnated  near  the  small 
Tilhge  of  KoUUa.  The  circuit  rf  the  walls  may 
still  be  traced  in  great  part.  They  are  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circnmfersnoe;  but  this  was  the 
siie  of  the  a!tj  restored  by  Philip,  i<>r  not  only  is 
the  earlier  city,  before  its  destruction  by  the  The- 
bans, described  by  Thucydidea  (iL  77)  as  small,  but 
wo  find  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  existing 
remains  mora  ancient  masonry  than  in  any  other 
port  of  the  mins.  Hence  Leake  supposes  that  the 
ancient  city  was  confined  to  this  part.  He  obeerves 
that  "  the  masonry  in  general,  both  of  the  Acropolis 
and  of  the  town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so 
old  as  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  part  is 
of  the  fourth  order,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a 
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less  fcgntar  kind,  and  with  some  pieces  it  jijpni 
masonry.  The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  inclmin 
can  be  so  called,  which  is  not  oo  the  highest  psrt  d 
the  sits,  is  constmcted  in  part  of  stones  which  ban 
evidently  been  taken  firom  earlier  bnilduigs.  The 
towere  of  tills  citadel  are  so  fctmed  as  to  ptesmt 
flanks  to  the  inner  as  well  aa  to  the  outer  ba  of  the 
intennediate  walla,  whereas  the  town  wslls  hire 
towers,  like  those  oS  the  Turks,  open  to  the  isteritr. 
Above  the  soothem  wall  of  the  dty  are  finndsdos 
of  a  third  incloaniv;  which  is  evidently  more  sndait 
than  the  rest,  and  ia  probably  the  only  part  as  cU 
as  tlie  Persian  War,  when  it  may  have  beea  the 
Acropolis  of  the  Plataea  of  that  age.  It  Bunoiidi 
a  rocky  height,  and  terminates  to  the  S.  in  sn  taa 
angle,  which  is  only  separated  by  a  Irvd  of  s  frv 
yards  from  the  foot  <rf  the  great  rocky  slope  of  Cithae- 
nm.  This  inclosure  is  in  a  situation  higher  thu 
any  other  part  of  the  ancieat  site,  and  higher  then 
the  village  of  KolAla,  from  which  it  is  500  jinls 
distant  to  the  E.  Its  walls  an  traceaUe  (n  the 
eastern  side  along  a  torrent,  a  branch  of  the  Gene, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  am 
indosnre  of  the  city.  In  a  church  within  this  ip(» 
incloenre  are  some  fragments  of  an  inscribed  msi^le:'* 
{Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  325.)  (C<ini|«» 
Friederich,  Spedmm  JSerwK  Plataie.  BeroL  1841; 
Uhnacher,  Diu.  de  Bdxu  Plataaem.  1841.) 
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PLATAMO'DESi    [MrasioaA,  p.  341,  b.] 
PLATANISTA&     [Spakta.] 
PLATANISTON   (TU^arurrir).     1.  A  *»»- 
tain  in  Messenia,  near  Corone.     (Paoa.  iv.  34  §  4.) 

[COBONE.] 

2.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Neda,  flowing  westward  of  Lyccsura,  which  it  m 
necessary  to  cross  in  going  to  Phigalia.  (Pans.  vE 
39.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Uorea,  voL  iL  p.  10.) 

PLATANISTUS  (lUoroi'iffTovr).  1.  The  north- 
ern promontory  of  Cythera.    (Pans.  iiL  23.  §  I.) 

2.  Anothernameof  Hacistus  orMacistoiSjStiin 
of  Triphylia  in  Elis.     [tlACI8TU8.3 

PLATA'NIUS  (mjrriyutt),  s  rivsr  of  Boeolii, 
flowing  by  Corseia  into  the  sea.    [CoBSXU.] 

PLATAMUS  (lUm-aroi/r),  according  to  the 
Stadiasmns  (§§  178,  179),  a  coast-town  of  Cilici> 
Aspera,  350  stadia  west  of  Asemurinm.  This 
distance  is  incorrect  Beaufort  remarks  that  "  be- 
tween the  plain  d  Sdinti  and  the  promontoty  li 
Anamur,  a  distancs  of  30  miles,  the  ridge  of  hsR 
rocky  hills  fomung  the  coast  is  interrupted  but  txiee 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  condnct  the  mountam  tw- 
rents  to  the  sea.  The  first  of  these  is  Kharadn; 
the  other  is  halfway  between  that  plaoe  and  ias- 
mur."  The  Utter,  therefore,  seems  the  ate  ef  PU- 
tsnus,  that  is,  about  150  stadia  from  Aneninriiiin. 
The  whole  of  that  rocky  district,  which  was  m7 
dangerous  to  navigators,  seems  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Pbttanistus  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  669)  <inn  Pl>- 
tanns.   (Leake,  Asia  JUinor,  p.  200).        [L.  S.] 

PLA'TANUS  (luaTovot,  Polyb.  v.  68;  Steph.B. 
I.  V.  IIAoTinri;  Joseph.  Ant  xvi.  11.  §  1;  M 
nAoToyeii),  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  described  by  J»- 
sephus  (L  e.)  as  a  village  of  the  Sidonians,  •>■ 
situated  upon  s  pass  between  Uonnt  Lebanon  as 
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lira  tm.    (BobiaMiii,  BHIical  Saeareie;  toL  iii. 
p.  483.) 

PLATEA  IKS.  (lUorfa,  a\ilTfa,  UXirma,  to. 
leet;  Herod,  it.  ISl,  163,  156,  169;  *\artlcu, 
Scyl.  p.  46 ;  nAorofai,  IIAarfia,  Steph.  B. ;  Sta- 
diamu  §  41),  an  ulftnd  off  the  ahoree  of  Libja,  and 
on  the  side  not  fur  remoTed  from  the  W.  limita  of 
Aef^pt,  where  for  two  jean  in  the  aerenth  century 
B.  o.  the  Tberaean  coloniata  aettled  before  ther 
fconded  Cjrene.  It  haa  been  identified  with  thie 
ialand  of  Bomba  or  Bkouria  in  the  Gulf  of  Bomba. 
The  ialand  Assonu  ('Aqiorfo,  'hifiwis,  Ptol.  it. 
5.  §  7SX  which  Scjiaz  (L  e!)  and  tlie  Coaat-deecriber 
(L  e.)  coaple  with  PbUea,  may  then  be  referred  to 
the  amall  ialand  Stal  off  the  harbour  of  Batrschns; 
nnleaa  it  be  aaanmed  that  there  ia  aome  miatake  in 
onr  preaent  cliartB,  and  that  Aedonta  or  Aedonia 
and  Platea  be  two  different  namea  for  the  aame 
ialand.  (Pacbo,  Voi/age  danilailarmancpK,^.&i; 
Berth,  Wandirmigen,  pp.  506,  548.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

PLAVIS  (/We),  one  of  the  moat  craiaiderable 
riTen  of  Venetia,  which  haa  its  eonrcee  in  the 
Julian  Alpe,  fiowa  by  the  waJU  of  BeOuao  (Be- 
lonum),  and  fidla  into  the  Adriatic  tea  between 
Femoa  and  Caork.  Thongh  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  thia  part  of  Italy,  it  is  nnacconntably 
omitted  by  Pliny  (iii.  18.  a.  32).  who  mentions  the 
znnch  smaller  streams  of  the  Silis  and  Liquentia  co 
each  aide  of  it ;  and  its  name  is  not  found  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Panlna  Diaconos  and  the 
Geographer  of  Bavenna.  (P.  Diac  ii.  12 ;  Geogr.  Bar. 
»T.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLEGEltlUH  (n\iiY4pi«*'.  Strab.  ztI.  p.  698), 
a  place  mentioned  by  Stnbo,  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India,  m  the  state  which  he  calls  Bandobane,  on  the 
rirer  Cfaoaspes  (now  Attoi).  [V.] 

PLE6BA  (Ux4ypa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
FaphlagoDJa.     (Ptol.  t.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

PLEIAE  (IIAfuu),  a  town  k  Laconia,  mentioned 
by  LiTy  (zzzv.  27)  as  the  place  where  Nabis  pitched 
bis  camp  in  b.c.  192,  most  have  been  situated  in  the 
pUin  of  Leuce,  which  lay  between  Acriae  and  Asopos. 
[Leucas.]  The  name  of  the  place  occurs  in  an 
inarription  (Bockh,  Inter,  no.  1444).  From  its 
position  it  would  appear  to  be  the  aame  as  the 
ra\aih  k^i)  of  Pausanias  (iii.  22.  §  6),  in  which 
passage  Cortios  suggests  that  we  might  perhaps  read 
TlXtiCu  K^iai-  (Curtins,  Pelcpotmeaot,  Tol.  ii.  p.  328.) 

PLEISTUS.     [Delphi.] 

PLEMMY'BIUM.    [Stkacdsak.] 

PLERA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia  which  led  from  Vennsiii  direct  to 
Tarentnni.  It  is  anpposad  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Grmma.  {Itin.  Ant,  pi  121 ;  Hobten.  Not 
ad  Clue.  f.  281.)  The  name  is  written  in  many 
MSS.  Blera.  [E  H.  B.] 

PLERAEI  (nXiifiaSii),  a  people  of  Ulyricam, 
who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  according  to 
Strabo  (ni.  p  315,  seq.).  Stephanas  B.  places  them 
in  Epeiroa  («.  v.  nxafxuoi). 

PLESTl'NIA.   [Uarsl] 

PLEUHO^XII,  a  Gallic  people  who  were  nnder 
the  dominion  of  the  Nerrii  (Caes.  B.  G.  t.  39).  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  them.  The  name  is  not 
quite  certain,  for  there  ate  Tariations  in  the  HSS. 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  somewhere  in  Gallia  and 
near  the  Nerrii,  as  we  may  infer.  [G.  L.] 

FLEUBON   (nAfvfxir:  Eth.  nxtvpintos,  also 

nx*vptiii*is,  Steph.  B.  t.v.,  Plenronius),  the  name  of 

two  cities  in  Aetolia,  the  territory  of  which  waa  called 

rieoiania.    (  Strab.  z.  p.  465 ;  Auson.  Epita^  10.) 

voun. 
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1.  Out  PMnmoif  (  4  nVaii  RAtvpeCv,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451),  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the  Ache- 
Ions  and  the  ETenoa,  W.  of  Calydon,  at  the  foot  of 
Honnt  Curiam,  from  which  the  Curetes  are  said  to 
hare  derived  their  name.  Plenron  and  Calydon 
were  the  two  chief  towns  of  Aetolia  m  the  heroie 
age,  and  are  said  by  Strabo  (z.  p.  450)  to  have  been 
the  ancient  ornament  (njp^x^iui)  of  Greece.  Plenron 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Curetes,  snd  its  inhabit- 
ants were  engaged  in  fi«quent  warn  with  the  Aeto< 
lians  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Calydon.  The 
Cnretes,  whose  attack  npon  Calydon  is  mentioned  in 
an  episode  of  the  Iliad  ( is.  529),  appear  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Plenron.  At  the  time  of 
the  Trqjan  War,  however,  Plenron  was  an  Aetolian 
city,  and  its  inhabitants  sailed  against  Troy  under 
the  command  of  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oenens.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  639, 
comp.  ziiL  217,  ziv.  116.)  E|^oms  related  that 
the  Curetes  were  expelled  from  Plenronia,  which 
was  fhrmeriy  called  Curetis,  by  Aeolians  (ap.  Strak 
z.  p.  465) ;  and  this  tradition  may  slao  be  traced  in 
the  atatement  of  Thncydides  (iiL  102)  that  the 
district,  called  Calydon  and  Pleuron  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  formerly  bote  the  name  of 
Aeolis.  Since  Pleuron  appean  as  an  Aetolian  dty 
in  the  Uter  period  of  the  heiuic  age,  it  is  lepreaented 
in  some  tradiUons  as  sneh  from  ths  beginning. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Pleuron,  a  son  of  Aetolus  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  some  l^i;ends  represent  it  as  the  ca{ntal  of  ibe 
Cnretes,  and  engaged  in  war  with  Oeneus,  king  of 
Calydon,  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  governed  by 
the  Aetolian  Tbestius,  the  brother  of  Oeneus.  Thes- 
tins  was  also  represented  as  a  deecendant  of  Pleuron; 
and  hence  Pleuron  had  an  henmm  or  a  chapel  at 
Sparta,  as  being  the  ancestor  of  Leda,  the  daughter 
of  Thestins.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  vsriations 
in  these  traditions.  Thus  we  find  in  Sophocles 
Oenens,  and  not  Thestins,  lepreoented  as  king  of 
Plenron.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7;  Pans.  iii.  14.  §  8; 
Soph.  TnuA.  7.)  One  of  the  tragediee  of  Phry- 
nichus,  the  subject  of  which  appean  to  have  been  the 
death  of  Heleager,  the  son  of  Oenens,  was  entitled 
nAci^mu,  or  the  "  Pleuronian  Women  ; "  and 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phrynichus,  as  well 
as  Sophocles,  represented  Oenens  as  king  of  Plenroik 
(Pans.  z.  31.  §  4.)  Plenron  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  historical  period.  It  waa  abandoned  by  it* 
inhabitants,  says  Strabo,  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
vages of  Demetrius,  the  Aetolian,  a  stimame  prob^ 
bly  given  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  (who 
reigned  b.  c.  239  — 229),  to  distinguish  him  from 
Demetrina  Poliorcetes.  (Strab.  z.  p.  451.)  The  in- 
habitants now  built  the  town  of 

2.  Mew  Pi.Et;BOii  (ii  vantpa  IIAfvptii'),  which 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthus.  Shcrtly 
before  the  destmotion  of  Corinth  (a.  a  146),  we 
find  Plenron,  which  wis  then  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  League,  petitioning  the  Romans  to  be  dis- 
severed from  it  (Pans.  vii.  II.  §  3.)  Leake  snp- 
poses,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  the  site  of  New  Plen- 
ron to  be  repieaented  by  the  ruins  called  -rb  Kimftr 
T^t  Kvplai  l.if^^l^|s,  or  the  Cattle  of  Laig  Irtnt 
about  one  hour's  ride  firom  Mesolongla.  T%ese  ruins 
occupy  the  broad  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  and 
rugged  heights  of  Af<.  Zggoi  (the  ancient  Aracyn- 
thus), which  bound  the  plain  of  Mttolonghi  to  the 
north.  Leake  says  that  the  walls  .were  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  but  Mure  and  Dodwell  describe  the 
drcuit  as  nearly  two  mile*.    The  most  remarkable 
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nmaini  within  the  rnimd  mlb  art  •  tiMatra  aboat 
100  fnt  in  duunatar,  and  abof*  it  acictam,  100  feat 
long,  70  broad,  and  14  deap,  aaaavatad  on  thraa 
aidca  in  tba  rack,  and  on  tha  {onith  eoutnietad  of 
maaonrj.  In  tha  aorspolia  Leake  diacorerad  aoma 
nmaina  of  Done  ahafka  of  whita  marble,  wbicb  ha 
eonjeetona  to  hare  balooged  to  the  temple  of  Atfaana, 
af  which  Dicaaarchna  ipaake  ( I.  S5)  ;  bat  tha 
tample  imntiooad  bj  Dicaaarchna  moat  ban  baon 
at  OU  Plcuroo,  anoa  Dieaaarebiia  waa  a  eontem- 
ponu7  of  Ariatotle  and  Tiieo|ihraatw,  and  eoold  not 
bav*  bean  alin  at  tha  time  of  tha  fnndation  of  New 
Plenno.  Dodwall,  who  viaitad  tha  mine  of  thia 
dty,  tmunadj  maintain*  that  thaj  are  thoaa  of 
Oeniadae,  which  wen,  howarer,  aitnatad  among  tha 
manhea  oo  tha  other  aide  of  the  Achekma.  Leake 
placaa  Old  Plearoo  farther  aoath,  at  a  aita  called 
Qkjifio-tiatn,  on  the  edga  of  the  plain  of  J/aao- 
Im^At,  where  there  are  a  few  Hellenic  mnaina. 
(Loike,  Jfortien  Oneee,  *oL  L  p.  1 19,  aaq^  voL 
iiL  p.  539;  Dodwell,  Tom-  tknmgk  Ormet,  vol  L 
p.  96,  aeq.;  Uvn,  Tear  m  Gneee,  nL  L  pi  140, 
aaq.) 

PLINTHIME  (moMri),  Stnh.  xn.  p.  799; 
PtoL  ir.  5.  §  8;  Staph.  B.  a. «.)•  f>*  inntier  town 
of  Atfjft  towairda  LibTa.  It  atood  at  the  head  of 
tha  Plinthinetio  bay,  in  htitnde  99°  40*  V^  jnat 
within  the  Hareotio  noma,  bnt  bayaid  tha  limita  of 
tba  Delta  proper.  There  an  no  remaina  enabling  ni 
to  determine  the  exact  aita  of  thia  town;  bnt  it  can- 
not have  been  &r  from  Tapoairia  (Abouiir),  of  which 
the  rains  ara  still  Tiaible  about  SH  mile*  W.  of 
Alfxandreia.  An  inferior  kind  of  wine  was  pro- 
dnced  in  this  region  of  Aegypt;  and  HelUniooa  (/V. 
155)  says  that  tha  people  of  Plinthine  ctiginall)' 
diseorend  the  Tirtoa*  of  tha  gnpe.  (Atben.  i. 
pi  34.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

PLINTHINKTICtrS  SINUS  (IIAu>«in(rirt 
aiKrot,  Herod.  iL  6),  the  westammoet  of  the  Medi- 
temnean  harboon  of  Aegypt.  It  waa  mdcad  little 
more  than  a  roadataad,  and  waa  expoaed  to  tha  N. 
and  NW.  winda.  W.  of  the  Sinna  Plinthineticna 
began  tha  Bagio  Hannaiica.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PUSTIA  (/Veatia),  a  town  of  tha  Samnitea, 
mentioned  00I7  by  Ut;  (iz.  21,  8S)  in  a  manner 
that  afibida  bat  fitti*  cine  to  its  poeition.  It  waa 
besieged  b;  the  Samuite*  in  B.  a  315,  with  the  riew 
of  drawing  off  the  Soman*  fnm  the  siege  of  Saticnla: 
they  failed  in  thia  object,  bnt  made  thenuelTe* 
masten  of  Plistia.  The  aita  la  pnbablj  indioatad 
by  a  nlkge  still  called  iVestto,  abont  4  miles  fnm 
Sta  Agata  da  Goti,  at  the  feot  of  the  Mumlt  Ta- 
hmo.  '  [E.H.B.] 

FLISTUS.    [Dstnn.] 

PLITENDUS,  a  town  of  Phiygia  on  tha  rirer 
JUaader,  which  ia  probably  a  branch  of  the  San- 
garina.    (Lir.  zzxTiiL  15.) 

PLITHANA  (ri  nxIAva,  Airian,  Per.  Mar. 
Erythr.  pi  99,  Ends.,  p.  994,  ad.  C.  WUler,  who 
reada  no/Aova),  an  important  emporinm  in  the 
Dachinabades  in  India,  ftwn  which  many  onyx  atone* 
weraexported.  It  ia  called  by  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  §  8S) 
Baethana  (BolOaw),  tha  loyal  reaidano*  of  Sao- 
ptolenuwna.  In  Pnerit  it  i*  also  called  AriAoaa,  in 
Sanacrit  PratUiikama ;  it  is  the  modem  town  of 
Pytlun,  or  PvUaiah  npon  the  lirar  Oodateri. 
(Vincent,  Vofogeo/lftarckui,  voL  iL  p.  413;  Las- 
aan,  /mI  AUtrtk.  toI.  i.  p.  177 ;  G.  Uttller,  ad 
Gtogr.  Grate.  Mm.  yoL  i.  p.  294.) 

PLOTAE  INSULAE.     [SraoPHADia.] 

FLOTHEIA.    [Attica,  p.  SSO,  b.] 


1>0I>0CA. 

PLOTINOTOLIS  (IIAan-i-^nXir,  Ftol.&LlI. 
{  13),  a  town  of  Thrace,  en  the  road  from  Trsjsii- 
opolia  to  Hadiiaaopofia,  and  coaneeted  with  Hcneks 
by  a  by-road.  (/<m.  AoL  pp.  175,  SIS.)  Ac- 
cording to  tha  Itinemy,  it  was  21  miles  disUat 
from  Hadrianopolia.  It  waa  probably  feonded  by 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  Trqanopolis,  mi 
named  after  his  .cooaott  Pkitina,  It  was  ntand 
by  Jnatinian.  (Prooop,  Aed.  ir.  11.)  Vsranly 
identified  with  JMjimr-Erhem,  Bkidm,  and  Aav- 
fioa,-  but  Poeodm  (iiL  e.  4)  tbinka  that  the  niia 
near  Cants  JTiapri  beiai^  to  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUHBA'BIA  (momilmplm,  Strab.  iiL  pi  159),s 
email  island  on  tha  S.  coaat  of  Spain,  pralably  Hu 
oBC.SL  Marlm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLDVIA1JA.    [FoKTOiiATAC  baoLAi.] 

PLUVIMA,  a  town  of  Pelagnda,  to  which  da 
conaal  Solpidna  retirad  in  hia  campaign  sgaint 
Philip,  B.a  200.  (LiT.  zszL  89.)  Its  pontic* 
most  b*  kwkad  for  in  one  of  tha  TaOeyi  watered  by 
the  Erigon  and  its  branehe*.  [E.  &  J.] 

PNIGEUSi    [PHOEHicin.] 

POCRI'NIUM,  in  Qallia,  a  name  which  appesii  is 
tha  Table  on  a  routa  from  Aqnae  Bomonis  {Bar- 
boH  fAr^ambaidt)  to  Angustodnnnm  {Atlm). 
lyAnTille  finds  a  place  named  Perrs^  on  theri^t 
bank  of  the  Loin,  B.  by  S.  of  Bomriom  FArdim- 
iaiiA,and  he  thinks  that  both  the  name  and  tbedi>- 
tanoe  agree  well  enongh  with  tbe  Tablei  A  Fmdi 
writer,  cited  by  Ukert  {GalUm,  p.  467),  pbca 
Pocriniam  1}  leaguea  from  Perr^/ng,  near  the  Til- 
lage La  Broue,  when  old  rains  hare  been  foonl ; 
and  the  place  ia  called  in  old  docnmenta  Aat  Ar- 
■ocioa  on  tha  Loire.  [G.  L] 

PODALAEA  (rUOeXala,  noSaWOo,  tUSMt, 
or  IIotdAfia;  Etk.  noSaXttfrirt),  a  town  of  Lym, 
aitnatad  in  tha  ndgbbonrhoad  of  Limyn  (Stepb.  B. 
t.  «.);  bat  according  to  Ptolemy  (r.  3.  |  7)  not  far 
from  tbe  sonroas  of  the  Xanthos  in  the  north  <f 
Lyda.  (Compi  Plin.  t.  28;  HierocL  p.  683.)  Sr 
C.  Fellowa  (Lgda,  p.  232,  &e.)  kxds  icr  iU  iHa 
farther  eaat  towards  Uoant  Solyma,  wlm  ransiia 
of  an  ancient  town  (Cyclopian  walls  and  rack-tonk) 
near  Almalee,  are  still  Cmnd,  and  are  known  by  thi 
name  of  KM  Hiuar,  L  a.  old  town.  [L.  Si] 

PODANDUS  (noSorMt,  Basil.  Bp.  74,  75;  A 
ilntoDi  p.  145;  4  IMnUs,  Canst  FOrphyr.  dt 
Tkein.  L  p.  19,  Bonn;  noturtrh.  Coast  PonibTr. 
ViL  BatU.  e.  36;  Opodanda,  It.  Hierot.  p  Slii* 
town  of  Cappadocia  distant  16  Boman  miles  (nm 
Fknatinopolis,  aooordSng  to  the  Antonine  Itioeraiy 
{I  a),  bat  23  according  to  the  Jemsslem  ItiDcruy 
({.  c).  It  was  sitnated  near  the  PyUe  Cilidae.  It 
ia  freqaently  mentioned  by  tha  ByxantiDe  writen, 
and  is  said  to  haTe  taken  its  name  from  s  anaH 
stream  which  flawed  near  it  (Constant  Poc^rr. 
ft(.  BosiZ.  c.  36;  Cedren.  p.  575 ;  Joana  S(7liu. 
pp.  839,  844.)  It  ia  deacribed  by  Basil  as  s  nxat 
nuaarabls  placei  "  Fignn  to  yoarael^"  be  says, "  > 
Laconian  Ceada,  a  Charoniam  bnathmg  fbcth  pee- 
tilential  nponrs;  yoa  will  then  hare  an  ides  of  the 
wretdiadneea  of  Podandna."  (Ep.  74.)  It  ia  itiH 
called  Podtmd.  (Cramer,  Ana  Mmar,  toL  iL  p. 
184.) 

PODCOA  (UaSAai  or  HmMiai,  Plol  m  I. 
§  14;  noJoAcif,  Peripl  Mar.  ErgOr. e. 60),* ph(» 
near  tbe  coaat  of  Maldbar,  not  fiu-  from  the  Corn} 
rirer.  According  to  Bohlen  {Ind.  toI.  L  p.  36),  th 
name  ia  a  conmption  of  PoeUeeri  (the  new  ton) 
(Camp,  alao  Bitter,  voL  t.  p.  516.)  It  is  w« 
unlikely  that  tha  name  haa  bean  t«iauiul  is  tb 
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POECILASItJM. 

presnt  AMtSb&erry  (written  in  the  Tamil  hnjrnage 
Pmbiciiehen/).  Ptolemy  mentions  another  place  of 
the  tame  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (vii.  4.  §  10).  [V.] 

POEGILA'SIUM,  POECILASSUS  (nooriXAriov, 
Ptol.  iii.  1 5.  §  3 ;  noncIAjunror,  Stadiatm.  MagniMar. 
p.  299,  ed.  Hoffmann),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 
placed  \sj  Ptolemy  E.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place 
and  the  promontory  Hennaea ;  bat  in  the  Stadiasmus 
W.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place  and  Syia,  60  stadia 
irnni  the  former  and  50  from  the  latter.  It  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  mins  near  Trypeti,  sittiated 
between  the  places  mentioned  ill  the  Stadiasmns. 
(Pashley,  CnU,  vol.  iL  p.  264.) 

POECILE  (naixfM)),  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Ci- 
lida,  near  the  month  of  the  Calycadnns,  and  on  the 
east  of  Cape  Sarpedon,  acroes  which  a  Sight  of  steps 
cot  in  the  rack  led  firom  Cape  Zephyrinm  to  Selenceia. 
(Strab.  ziT.  p.  670  ;  Stadiam.  Mar.  M.  §  161.) 
Its  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Calycadnns  will 
place  it  abont  Perthmdi.  Instead  of  any  steps  in 
the  nek,  Beaufort  hem  fonnd  extensive  mins  of  a 
walled  town,  with  temples,  arcades,  aqaedacts,  and 
tombs,  built  round  a  small  level,  which  had  some 
appearance  of  having  once  been  a  harbour  with  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea.  An  inscription  copied 
by  Beanfbrt  from  a  tablet  over  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  rains  accounts  for  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
this  town  by  Strabo  and  others  ;  for  the  inscription 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  Fluranias, 
archOD  of  the  eparchia  of  Isauria,  in  the  reigns  of 
Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  [L.  S.] 

POECILUM  (nowiAor,  Pans.  L  37.  §  8),  a 
moontain  in  Attica,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  [See  Vol. 
I.  p.  328,  a.] 

POEDICULI.    [PKucrrn.] 

POE'DICUH  (Jloiiatir),  a  place  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  3)  as  sitnated  in  the  south- 
east of  Noricam;  it  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
modem  AdeUiberg,  on  the  river  Poigk.       [L.  S.] 

P0EEES8A.    [CiBoa.] 

POEJMAMEiniS  (Jloiiuanp>6t\  a  town  in  the 
aonth  of  Cyzicus,  and  on  the  south-west  of  lake 
Aphnitia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  vet;  late 
aathora.  It  belonged  t»  the  territory  of  Cyzicus, 
was  well  fortified,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Asclepins.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  TJoiiidnmy  ;  Nicet 
Cbon.  Cknm.  p.  296  ;  Concil.  Constant.  III.  p. 
601  ;  Concil.  Nicaen.  IT.  pi  572  ;  Hierocl.  p.  662, 
where  it  is  called  Poemanentus.)  Its  inhabitants  aie 
called  Poemaneni  (Ilai^ucnrrai,  Plin.  v.  32).  Ha- 
milton (^Batanka,  ii.  p.  108,  &c.)  identifies  it  with 
the  modem  Matayai,  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name.  [L.  S.] 

POENI.    [Cartbaoo.] 

POENI'NAE  ALPES.    [Alpbs,  p.  108, ».] 

POETCVIO.    [Petovio.] 

POGON.     [Tkoezew.] 

POLA  (n<(Xo:  Eth.  noKtms:  P<Aa),  one  of 
the  principial  towns  of  Istria,  situated  near  the  S. 
extremity  ot  that  peninsula,  on  a  landlocked  bay, 
forming  an  excellent  port,  which  was  called  the 
Sinns  Polaticus.  (Mel.  ii.  3.  §  13.)  According  to 
m  tradition  mentioned  by  several  ancient  authoni,  its 
jbondation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  Colchlans,  who 
bad  come  hither  in  pursuit  of  Medea,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  the  country.  (Strab.  i.  p.  46,  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  iil  19.  s.  23 ;  Mel.  I  c.\  Tzetz.  ad  Ijj/copkr. 
1022.)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
this  tale,  which  is  already  mentioned  by  Callimachos 
(ap.  Stnii.  t-e.");  but  it  may  be  receiTed  as  proving 
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that  the  city  was  considered  as  an  ancient  one,  and 
certainly  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Isttu 
in  B.  c.  177,  though  its  name  is  not  mentioned  on 
that  occsAion.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  advantages 
of  its  excellent  port  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Bomans,  and  led  Augustus  to  establish  a  colony 
there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pietas  Julia. 
(Mel.  L  c. ;  Plin.  iu.  19.  s.  23.)  Several  of  the  still 
existing  remains  prove  that  he  at  the  same  time 
adorned  it  with  public  edifices ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  under  the  Boman  Empire  it  became  a 
considerable  and  flourishing  town,  and,  next  to 
Tergeste  (^Triate),  the  most  important  city  of  Istria. 
(Strab.  /.  c. ;  Ptol  iii.  1.  §  27 ;  Grater,  Ituer. 
p.  263.  7,  p.  360. 1,  p.  432. 8.)  It  is  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Crispns,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  father ;  and  again,  in  A.  d.  354,  the  Caesar 
Gallns  underwent  the  same  fate  there  by  order  of 
Constantius.  (Ammian.  Mare.  xiv.  11.)  After  the 
fidl  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  it  eootinued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  in  A.  d.  644  it  was 
there  that  Belisarins  assembled  the  fleet  and  army 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Ra- 
venna. (Ptocop.  B.  G.  iii.  10.)  It  probably  partook 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  Istria 
during  the  period  that  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  which  was  continued  throughoat  the 
period  of  the  Exarchate;  we  learn  from  the  Itineraries 
that  it  was  connected  by  a  road  along  the  coast  with 
Tergeste,  from  which  it  was  77  miles  distant,  while 
the  direct  communication  by  sea  with  ladera  (Zora) 
seems  to  have  been  in  frequent  use,  though  the 
passage  was  450  stadia,  or  56  Bomaa  miles,  (/(in. 
Ant.  pp.  271, 496.) 

Pola  is  remarkable  for  the  importance  and  pre- 
servation of  its  ancient  remains.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stmctnres  of  the  kind  still  extant, 
and  remarkable  especially  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  external  circumference,  usually  the  port  which 
has  suffered  the  most  is  in  this  case  almoat  entirely 
perfect.  It  is  bailt  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  on 
the  E.  side  it  has  only  one  row  of  arcades,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  facing  the  bay,  it  has  a  doable  tier, 
with  an  additiomd  story  above.  It  is  436  Englibh 
feet  in  length  by  346  in  breadth,  so  that  it  exceeds  in 
size  the  amphitheatre  ofNumet,  though  considerably 
smaller  than  that  at  Verona.  But  its  position  and 
the  preservation  of  its  more  architectural  portions 
render  it  far  more  striking  in  aspect  than  either  of 
them.  Considerable  remains  of  a  theatre  were  also 
preserved  down  to  the  17th  century,  bat  wera 
destroyed  in  1636,  in  order  to  make  nse  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  constmction  of  the  citadel.  There 
still  remain  two  temples ;  one  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  Rome  and  Augustus,  and  though  of  small  size,  is 
of  veiy  elegant  design  and  execution,  corresponding 
to  the  Augustan  age,  at  which  period  it  was  un- 
doubtedly erected.  It  has  thence  Dec<nne  a  favoarite 
model  for  study  with  Italian  architects  from  the 
time  of  Palladio  downwards.  The  other,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Diana,  is  in  less  complete  preservation, 
and  has  been  converted  into  a  modern  habitation. 
Besides  these,  the  Porta  Auiea,  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  but  erected  by  a  private  individual  of  the 
name  of  Sergius,  now  forms  the  S.  gate  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  and  several  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  also  preserved.  The  whole  of  these  monu- 
ments are  bnilt  of  the  hard  white  limestone  of  the 
coanti7,  closely  approeching  to  marble,  which  adds 
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844  POLEHONITJH. 

mnch  to  thar  effisct  Dmita  apnki  of  the  amrani 
of  P(da,  u  in  bia  time  remarkiible  for  the  nomerouB 
uicophigi  and  ancient  tomb*  with  which  thej  were 
•bnoat  whollj  occopied.  Tbeie  hare  now  dinap- 
peared.  (Dante,  /«/  ix.  13.) 

The  antiqoitiea  oi  PoU  have  been  npeatedlj  de- 
aeribed,  and  illiutiatad  with  fignrea ;  among  othen, 
in  the  fborth  Tulnmeof  Stnait  and  Berett'e  Atitmi, 
fbl.  Lond.  1816,  and  in  the  Vogage  Pittorajtit  dt 
tittria  ttdela  Dalmalit,  fol.  Paris,  l60S ;  alao  in 
Allaaon'a  AutiquUiin  of  Polo,  ibL,  Loud.  1819. 

The  harbour  of  Pda  i<  completely  landlocked,  ao 
aa  to  ban  the  appeanuice  of  a  anull  baain-sbaped 
lahe,  coRimiinicatang  hj  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
■at.  Off  ita  entrance  lies  a  groap  of  small  ialanda 
oUad  tha  ItoU  Briou,  whidi  an  probabljr  those 
called  bf  Flin;  Ciaaa  and  PoUaria.  (Plin.  iil  26. 
a.  90.)  The  aonthemmoat  promontocy  of  latria, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  Pola,  derited  from  it  the 
name  of  Polaticnm  Pmmoatorinm.  It  ia  now  called 
Capo  Promaton.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLEHO'MIUH  (TUKtumnm'),  a  town  OB  the 
eoaat  of  Pontns,  at  the  month  of  the  small  riTer  Si- 
denns,  1 0  stadia  from  Phadisane,  and  ISO  from  Cape 
laaoniom.  (Arrian,  PermL  pi,  16  ;  Anonym.  P«r^ 
p.  11,  &C.;  Ptol.  T.  6.  §  4;  Staph.  B.  i.  v.)  Pliny 
(n.  4)  placea  the  town  ISO  Soman  miles  from  Ami- 
ana^  which  aaema  to  be  too  great  a  distance.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Hare.  zxiL  8 ;  HierocL  p.  70S,  where  it  is  er- 
roneously called  To^r/i^noF;  Tab.  Paitmg.)  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  before  him  mentions  this  town, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  beliered  that  it  was  bnilt 
on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Side,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  writer  after  Straba  Its  name  intimates  that  it 
was  foooded,  or  at  all  erenla  was  named,  after  one 
Polemon,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  made  king  of  that 

Cof  Pontns,  aboat  B.  c.  36,  by  M.  Antonina,  It 
a  harbonr,  and  seems  to  have  in  the  oonne 
of  time  become  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  the  part  of  Pontns  in  which  it  was  sitoaied 
reeriTed  from  it  the  name  of  Pcntos  Polemoniacoa. 
The  town  was  sitoated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Sidenns,  where  its  ezistenca  is  still  attested  by  the 
ruins  of  an  octagon  church,  and  the  remains  of  a 
mastiTe  wall ;  but  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  is 
preaenred  by  the  Tillage  of  Poalenxm,  en  the  opponte 
aid*  of  the  river.  (Hamilton,  Suearchei,  vol.  i. 
pwSTO.)  [L.S.] 

POLICHNA  (noXfxm).  1-  A  town  of  Lacoiiia, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptjybins  (iy.  36),  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  interior  of  the  conntty  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Ht.  Pamon  at  Bionda  (rik  'Ptoyra),  where, 
among  the  mins  of  a  forti6ed  town  of  the  lower 
empire,  are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  (Leake, 
Pelopotmetiaea,  p.  364.) 

2.  A  town  in  .the  MW.  of  Hessenia  on  the  road 
from  Andania  to  Dorium  and  Cyparissia.  (Faus. 
i».  83.  §  8.)     [DoRiuK.] 

3.  A  town  of  Hegaris,  mentioned  only  in  a  line 
of  Homer,  quoted  by  Strabo,  for  which  the  Athenians 
aubetitnted  another  to  prore  that  Salamis  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War  was  a  dependency  of 
Athens.     (Strab.  ijc.  p.  394.) 

4.  QEth.  IlaAixWrigs),  a  town  of  Crete,  whose 
territory  bordered  npon  that  of  Oydonia.  (Thuc 
it  8S.)  In  B.  a  429  the  Athenians  assisted  the 
inhabitants  of  Polichna  in  making  war  npon  the 
Cydoniana.  (Tbac.  L  c)  Herodotna  alao  mentions 
the  Polichtiitae,  and  aaya  that  this  people  and  the 
Praesii  were  the  only  people  in  Crete  who  did  not 
Join  the  other  Oratans  in  the  ezpediticn  against 
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Camiena  in  Sicily  in  order  to  rarenga  the  destli «( 
Minos  (viL  170;  Stepb.B.s.r.).  Cramer  (..Iwint 
6reeee,  ToL  iii.  p.  380)  supposes  the  ruins  at  iVltiii. 
of  .^miyro  to  be  thoae  of  Polichna,  whidi  Paabliy, 
bowerer,  regards  as  those  of  Lappa  er  Limpi. 
(Creia,  Tol  i.  p.  83.) 

POLICHNE  (nsAlxni),  a  smsU  town  m  toe  v.yfa 
valley  of  the  Anrpus  in  Troas  (Strab.  xiiL  pb  GOS; 
Plin.  T.  32 ;  Staph.  B.  jl  v. ;  Hierocl.  p.  662.)  Be- 
specting  a  place  bearing  the  aame  name  near  Cl<» 
mense,  see  CLiAZokkmab.  [L.  S.] 

POLIUA'RTIUM  (,Bomano).  a  town  of  Etram, 
not  far  from  the  right  bsok  cf  the  Tiber,  snd  sboit 
12  miles  E.  of  Viierio.  The  name  is  not  tboiid  ii 
any  writer  earlier  than  Paulas  Diaconns  {Hkl.  Lmj- 
iT.  8),  and  there  ia  therefora  no  evidence  of  its  u- 
tiquity  I  but  it  ia  certain  that  thei«  existed  as  an- 
cient Etruscan  city  about  S  miles  N.  of  the  paed 
villsge  of  Bomano.  Some  ruins  and  utba  iHglit 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  still  remain,  and  imn» 
roos  sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  some  of  vliicli 
have  yielded  various  objects  of  interasL  One  of 
them  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  tbs  Etraxu 
style,  hot  apparently  not  of  early  date.  (DeDoii't 
Elnria,  voL  i.  p.  214—226.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLIS  (n<JAii),  a  village  of  the  Hyaaa  is  Lociii 
Ozolia,  which  Le^e  auppoaea  occupied  the  litr  cf 
Kariiet,  where  he  found  an  inscription.  (Tboc  ii. 
101 ;  Leake,  ffortktrn  Greeeg,  voL  iL  p^  620.) 

POLISMA  (n^i^^),  a  email  place  on  the  rim 
Simoeia  in  Troas,  was  criginslly  called  Folion ;  bet 
it  was  situated  in  an  unsuitable  locality,  and  aooa 
decayed.    (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  [L  S.] 

POLITCyRIUM  {Uo\rriput' :  Elk.  TUKirmfim, 
Steph.  B.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  destroyed  >t  • 
very  early  period  of  the  Bomsn  hbitory.  The  aoeooiit 
of  ita  capture  and  destruction  by  Ancos  Msiriu 
comprises  indeed  all  we  know  concerning  it ;  for  tbt 
statement  cited  from  Cato  (Serv,  ad  Atn.  v.  iU\ 
wbicli  aacribed  ita  foundation  to  Politea,  the  m  af 
Priam,  ia  evidently  a  mere  etymological  fiction. 
According  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  it  was  a  cii;  of 
the  Prisci  Latini,  and  was  the  first  which  wai  it- 
tacked  by  the  Boman  king,  who  made  hinnelf 
master  of  it  with  little  difficulty,  and  transporteil 
the  inbabitanta  to  Borne,  where  he  settled  tbeoi 
upon  the  Aventina,  But  the  Latins  having  Km 
after  recolonised  the  deaerted  city,  Ancna  attacbd 
it  again,  and  having  taken  it  a  aeoind  time,  mtiitly 
deetrtiyed  it,  that  it  might  not  for  the  fatuie  uSixi 
a  shelter  to  his  enemies.  (Liv.  L  33 ;  Koiiyi.  iii. 
37,  38,  43.)  The  destruction  appears  to  iian  bm 
complete,  fiw  the  name  of  Politorinm  never  V'" 
occurs,  except  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  cities  of  Lstioin 
that  were  utterly  extinct.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a  9.)  I" 
aite  is  consequently  involved  in  the  greatest  obacn- 
rity;  the  only  due  we  have  ia  the  drcuoMtiKa 
that  it  appears  in  the  above  narrative  associated 
with  Telloiae,  which  is  equally  uncertain,  and  «i<l> 
Ficana,  the  position  of  which  at  DrajfonaBo,  on  tbs 
Via  Oatiensis,  may  be  considered  as  well  estsblished. 
[FiCAKA.]  Nibby  would  place  Politorinm  at  a  spot 
called  La  Torretta  near  Decimo,  on  the  Via  L>ii- 
rentina;  while  Gell  considers  the  remains  of  u 
ancient  city  that  have  been  discovered  at  a  pUcs 
called  La  Ovutra,  on  the  right  of  the  Vis  Apfis, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fionmo  and  10  mil* 
from  Rome,  as  those  of  Politorinm  There  cso  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ruins  at  La  Giottra — consistisg 
of  considerable  fragments  of  walls,  built  in  a  n? 
massive  and  ancient  s^le,  and  eoolosing  a  long  aai 
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nanoir  ipaos,  Ixadend  by  pndpitons  (uila — sre 
tluaa  of  ui  aadent  Latin  citr;  but  vhather  thej 
marie  the  nto  of  PoUtorinm,  as  soppnsed  bj  Gell, 
or  of  Tellanae,  aa  gngf^tad  hj  Nibby  and  adopted 
bj  Abeken,  we  an  whoUj  withoat  the  means  of 
detenninmg.  (Qell,  Top.  qfRome,  f.  280 ;  Mibby, 
Dmtorm,  y<A.  n.  p.  571,  tqL  iii.  p.  146 — 1S2  ; 
Abeken,  MiUd  Ibjim,  p.  69.)  The  ruini  at  La 
CiiMtra  an  men  fnllj  notioed  nnder  the  article 
Tkluotab.  [£.  H.  B.] 

POLLE'NTIA.  I.  (lloXKirtia:  Etk.  FoUen- 
tinaa ;  Pohnea),  a  city  of  Ijf;iiria,  ritnated  in  the 
interior  ii  that  prorince,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Apemmm,  near  the  eonflnence  of  the  Stmra  and 
Tpnaro.  It  was  about  7  miles  W.  of  Alba  Ponipeia. 
It  was  probably  a  Ligurian  town  befura  the  Boinan 
canqnest,  and  incioded  in  the  territory  of  the 
Statielli ;  bnt  we  do  not  meet  with  its  name  in  his- 
toi7  ontil  near  the  ckiae  of  the  Soman  republic, 
wlwn  it  appears  aa  a  town  of  importance.  In  B.  c. 
43,  H.  Antonins,  after  his  defeat  at  Hutina,  with- 
draw to  Vada  Safaata,  intendmg  to  proceed  into 
Transalpne  Ganl;  bnt  this  bemg  opposed  by  his 
tiDopa,  he  was  compelled  to  rerross  the  Apennines, 
with  the  view  of  soiling  on  PoUentia;  in  which  he 
was,  howerer,  anticipated  by  Dedmos  Bmtns,  who 
bad  occupied  the  city  with  Sts  cohorts.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xi  13.)  Under  the  Soman  Empire,  PoUentia 
is  mentlooed  by  Pliny  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  * 
which  adorned  the  tract  of  Ligniia  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padns.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a,  7.)  It 
had  conaidenble  manufactures  of  pottery,  and  the 
wool  pradnced  in  its  territory  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion, having  a  natural  dark  colour.  (Plin.  viii.  48. 
a.  73,  xxxT.  12.  s.  46 ;  Sii.  Ital.  riii.  597 ;  Martial, 
ziT.  157.)  It  is  iiiddentally  mentioned  as  a  mnni- 
dpal  town  nnder  the  reign  at  Tiberius,  having  been 
severely  punished  by  that  emperor  for  a  tumult  that 
oeeamd  in  its  forum.  (Suet  7%.  37.)  But  itt 
name  is  chiefly  noted  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  between  Stilicho  and  tiie  Goths 
nnder  Ahiric,  in  a.  d.  403.  The  drcumstances  of 
this  battle  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and 
even  its  event  is  variously  related  ;  for  while  Chin- 
dian  celebrates 'it  as  a  glorious  triumph,  Orosins 
describes  it  aa  a  dubious  success,  and  Cassiodoms 
and  Jomandea  boldly  daim  the  victory  for  the 
Goths.  (Claudiio,  B.  Get  580—647  ;  Prudent. 
m  Si/mmaek.  a.  696 — 749 :  Oroa.  vii.  37  ;  Prosper. 
Ckron.  p.  190 ;  Cassiod.  CAron.  p.  450 ;  Jomand. 
Get.  30.)  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  attended 
with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  led 
to  a  temporary  retreat  of  the  Gotbio  king.  No 
subsequent  mention  is  found  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  drcumstances  of  its  decay  or  de- 
atmction ;  but  the  name  dues  not  reappear  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modem  PoOmia  is  a  poor 
Tillage,  Cousidenible  remains  of  the  undent  dty 
may  btill  be  traced,  though  in  a  very  decayed  con- 
ditioD ;  thcf  include  the  traces  of  a  theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  buildings ;  and 
various  inscriptions  have  ako  been  discovered  on  the 
apot,  thna  confirmmg  the  evidence  of  its  andent 
prosperity  and  importance.  (Millin,  Vot/ag*  en 
Pimonl,  ifc.  vd.  iL  p  55.)  The  ruins  are  situated 
two  miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Cheratoo,  bnt 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  TVmoro. 

2.  A  town  of  Pioennm  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  among  the  "  popnli''  of  that  region,  enumerates 
the  PoUentini,  whom  be  unites  with  the  Urbs  Salvia 
in  a  mamwr  that  seeois  to  pove  the  two  eommn- 
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nite  to  have  been  united  into  one.  (ITibesalvia 
Follentini,  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  18.)  The  Ukbs  Salvu, 
now  VriitagSa,  is  well  known ;  and  the  site  of 
PoUentia  must  be  sought  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Holitenius  places  it  at  MoiUe  Mdone, 
on  a  hiU  <m  the  left  bank  of  the  Chieati  between 
Maemta  and  TolaUiao,  about  3  miles  fom  Urbi- 
taglia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  viUey.  (Holstan. 
Not.  ad  Cbni.  p.  138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLLE'NTIA.     [BAtKABKS.] 

POLLUSCA  or  POLUSCA  (noAe^ra:  EA. 
XlaKvaKcaiit,  PoUuscinna:  Caial  deOa  Mondria), 
a  dty  of  Latium,  which  appears  in  the  early  history 
of  Borne  inseparably  connected  with  Longnia  and 
CorioU.  Thus,  in  B.  a  493,  we  find  the  three  pUces 
enumerated  in  succession  as  reduced  by  the  arms  of 
Postumns  Cominius ;  and  agun  in  b.  c  488  aU 
three  wen  recovered  by  the  Volscians  under  the 
command  rf  Coridanna.  (Liv.  ii.  33,  39;  Dionys. 
VL  91,  viii.  36.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  PoUosca 
occurs,  except  that  its  name  is  found  in  Pliny, 
among  the  dties  of  Latium  of  which  all  tnce  had 
disappeared.  (PUn.  iii.  S.  s.  9.)  As  its  name  is 
there  given  among  the  places  which  had  once  shsrsd 
in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  dty,  and  had  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians;  whence  it  is 
called,  whan  first  noticed  in  history,  a  Voladan  dty. 
Livy ,  indeed,  appears  to  regard  Longnia  and  PoUnsea 
as  bdonging  to  the  Vulsd  Antiates,  and  therefbre 
at  that  time  mere'dependendes  of  Antinm.  The 
position  of  PoUnsca,  as  weU  as  that  of  Longnia,  must 
be  in  great  measure  matter  of  conjecture,  bnt  the 
site  suggested  by  Nibby,  on  a  hiU  adjoining  the 
0$ttria  di  Cimii,  about  22  miles  from  Borne,  on  the 
ivad  to  Porto  d*  Atao,  has  at  least  a  ]dansib1e 
claim  to  that  distinction.  The  hill  in  question  which 
is  indnded  in  the  fium  of  the  Catal  deUa  Mamdria, 
stands  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads  that 
lead  to  Porto  d'  Amo  and  to  Conea ;  it  was  notioed 
by  Sr  W.  Gell  as  the  prvbable  site  of  an  andent 
town,  and  snggasted  as  one  of  those  which  might  be 
selected  for  CorioU :  if  we  place  the  latter  dty  at 
MoHle  Giove,  the  site  more  generally  adopted, 
Pollusca  may  very  wdl  have  been  at  the  Otteria  di 
Cwiti ;  but  the  point  is  one  which  can  never  be 
determined  with  certainty.  (Gell,  Tcp.  of  Bam», 
p.  183;  Nibby,  Dwimvi,  vol.  L  p.  403;  Abeken, 
JftMsI  liaUm  p.  72.)  [E.  a  B.] 

POLTYOBELA.    [Aratm.] 

POLYAEGUS  (noXiniTof),  a  desert  islsnd  in 
the  Aegsean  sea,  near  Hdos.  (PtoL  ui.  IS.  §  28  ; 
PUn.  iv.  1 2.  s.  23;  Mob,  iL  7.)  It  is  either  Pit^bot, 
or  perhaps  AnHiHtlo*  with  its  wild  goats.  (Roes, 
Batm  ai^den  Grieck.  Ituebt,  vol.  iiL  p.  26.) 

POLYANTHES.    [AnAimA.] 

POLYANUS  (noXioms)  a  mountain  in  Epeima 
mentioned  by  Stiabo  (viL  p.  887)  along  with  To- 
mams. 

POLY'BOTUS  (noA.«oTo»),  a  place  in  the  west 
of  Phrygia  Major,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Syn- 
nada,  is  mentioned  only  by  Hierodes  (p.  677)  and 
a  few  Byzantine  writers  (Prooop  Bitt,  Are.  18; 
Anna  Comnen.  p  324;  C«icil.  Nicaen.  iL  p.  358), 
who,  however,  do  uot  give  the  name  correctly,  but  call 
it  Polybatus  or  Polygotos.  CoL  Leake  {Atia  Mm. 
f.  53)  identifies  the  site  of  Polybotns  with  the  mo- 
dem Buhaudun,  which  he  regsids  as  cmly  a  Turkish 
cormption  of  the  ancient  name.  [L.  S.1 

POLY'GIUM,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
mentianed  in  the  Ora  Mariima  of  Avienus  (v.61  l)t 
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"  TeoBJaqM  Mua  dntu  Foijrginm  Mt, 
Tom  Mum  nou  oppidumqns  Naiutilo.* 
Th«ra  ia  notfaiiiK  to  ivf  ibout  a  place  for  whoH  site 
there  ia  no  ■nffieient  evidenoe.  Menard  aappoiad 
it  to  be  Bourigau  on  the  Slang  <fa  Tau.  Tb» 
same  aeema  to  be  Gnek,  and  the  place  maj  be  ooa 
of  the  Haiaaliat  aettlenunta  on  thu  coaiL  [Mau- 
■cau>].  [6.  L.] 

POLTMEDIDH  (IlaXv/i^Sior,  Strab.  xiiL  pp. 
606,  616;  Puljrmedia,  Plin.  t.  30.  a.  82),  a  email 
pbioa  in  MTaia,  between  the  prooiootoiy  Lactam  and 
Awia,  and  u  the  diatance  of  40  stadia  fnm  the 
ibrmar. 

POLTBBHE'NU.(naA.u)l|h|v(a,PtoLui.l7.S  10; 
nt^^pV,  TlBkiffiiy,  Staph.  B.  «.  e.,  oomrtad  by 
Mtturin  into  ^a^v^^fa ;  IleXXu^M,  Scylax,  p. 
IS,  oomcted  by  Gail ;  TloKv^p^iar,  Zenob.  iVoo. 
T.  50;  PoljT^beniam,  Plin.  iv.  IS.  a.  SO:  Etk. 
ntKuf^us,  Poljb.  IT.  63,  55 ;  Strabi  X.  f.  479), 
a  town  in  the  NW.  of  Crate,  wboae  tenitoi;  occupied 
tin  whole  weeters  extnmi^  of  the  ialaad,  extending 
6am  M.  to  S.  (SeyUx,  f,  18.)  Strabo  deacribea  it 
aa  Ijiag  W.  of  Ordoaia,  at  the  diatance  of  SO  stadia 
tram  the  aea,  and  60  Awn  Fhalasarna.  and  as  oon- 
taining  a  temple  of  DiotynDL  Ha  adds  that  the 
Pdjirheniana  formerly  dwelt  in  nllagae,  and  that 
thej  were  collected  into  one  place  by  the  Aehaeans 
and  Laoedaemoniana,  who  bnilt  a  stnog  city  looking 
towarda  the  sooth.  (Strab.  z.  p.  479.)  In  the 
erril  wata  in  Greta  in  the  time  of  the  Achaean  Leagne, 
B.O.  319,  tha  Polyirheniana,  who  had  been  aabject 
allies  of  Gncasna,  daeertad  the  latter,  and  aaaiated 
the  Lyedana  againat  that  dty.  Thf7  also  aent  aoz- 
iliaiy  troops  to  tha  aasistance  of  the  Aehaeans,  be- 
came the  Gnosaiana  had  snpportad  the  Aetoliaiia. 
(Pdyb.  iv.  as,  Sit.)  The  mine  of  Polyrrhenia, 
called  Pulaeitatiro,  near  KUamo-KaitiU,  exhibit 
the  ramaina  of  the  ancient  walls,  from  10  to  18  ftet 
high.     (Paahley,  Crttt,  toL  ii.  p.  46,  aeq.) 

POLYTIMETUS.    [Oxu.  Palub.] 

FOMETIA.    [Sduba  Pomeiia.] 

POMPE'U  (nivtnita,  Sfatab.;  ^o;fl^(•o^  Dion 
Case.:  £tk,  no^ngtwaj,  Pompeianna:  iWipeu),  an 
ancient  city  of  Campania,  sitoated  on  the  coaat  of 
the  beautifnl  gulf  called  tha  Crater  or  Bag  o/IfapjeM, 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Samoa  (Sorno),  and  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  Moont  VesaTioa.  It  waa 
iotermediate  between  Hereulaneum  and  Stabiae. 
(Strnb.  T.  p.  S47 ;  Pliny,  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Hela,  ii.  4.  §  9.) 
All  accounts  agrw  in  repreeenting  it  aa  a  very  ancient 
atf :  a  tradition  recorded  by  Solinus  (2.  §  S)  ascribed 
ita  fonndatiott  to  Hercules ;  bat  Dionyaiua,  who  ex- 
pnesly  notioea  him  aa  the  founder  of  Hereulaneum, 
saya  nothing  of  Pompeii  (Dionya.  L  44).  Strabo  aaya 
it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  aubeequestly  by 
the  Tyrrheniana  (Etniaeaoa)  and  Felaigiana,  and 
•ftenrarda  by  the  Samnitea  (Stisb.  I.  c).  It  coo- 
tinaed  in  the  honda  of  tbeae  hut,  that  is,  of  the 
liraoch  of  the  nation  who  had  aasumed  the  name  of 
Oampaniana  [Cajipabu],  till  it  passed  under  the 
garemment  of  Bome.  It  ia  probable  that  it  became 
ttaa  an  early  period  a  floariahing  town,  owing  to  its 
•dTantageous  situation  at  the  month  of  the  Samus, 
wbieh  rendered  it  the  port  of  Nohi,  Muceria,  and  all 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  that  river.  (Stnib.  {.  c.) 
But  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  its  name  in  history 
previous  to  the  liaman  conquest  of  Campania.  In 
B.  c.  310  it  is  mentioned  fi>r  the  first  time,  when  a 
Soman  fleet  nnder  P.  Cornelias  touched  there,  and 
the  treopa  on  board  pnueeded  from  thence  to  ravage 
tiw  teititMy  of  Kooeria.    (Liv.  is.  38.)    No  sub- 
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aaqnat  notioa  of  it  oecura  till  the  aotbicA  sf  tin 
Social  War  (B.C.  91),  in  which  it  appean  to  bivt 
taken  a  prominent  part,  aa  the  Pompeiani  an  meo- 
tioned  by  Appian  apart  fipom  the  other  CampaniiiB, 
in  ennmeiating  the  natiooa  that  joined  in  the  insur- 
rection. (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39.)  In' the  laouod  yev 
of  the  war  (b.  o.  89)  Pompui  was  still  in  the  bamlt 
of  the  inanigents,  snd  it  waa  not  till  after  repeattd 
engagamenti  that  L.  Sulla,  having  defeated  the  San- 
niie  forcea  under L.CIuentius, and  f(Hi»d  thentotalu 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  MnU,was  able  to  form  tiw 
siege  of  PompeiL  (Appian,  ib.  60;  OraaL  v.  18;  Veil 
Pat.ii.  16.)  Tlienaalt  of  thiaia  nowhere  mastiooed. 
It  ia  certain  that  the  town  ultimately  feU  into  tbi 
handa  of  SuUa ;  but  whether  by  force  or  a  ca{atali- 
tion  we  an  not  infinmed ;  the  latter  is,  howerer,  tb 
moat  probable,  aa  it  eacapad  the  fate  of  Subia^  ud 
its  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchia, 
though  they  loat  a  part  of  their  tenituy,  in  whidi 
a  military  ookny  waa  aetabliahed  by  the  dielahr, 
under  the  guidance  and  patronage  of  hia  ivlatiisi, 
P.  Sulla.  (Gic.  pro  StiU.  SI ;  Zumpt,  da  Colm.  ppi 
264,468.)  Before  the  clcee  of  the  Iiepablic,PcBipeii 
became,  in  oomnHn  with  so  many  other  maritiiM 
towna  of  Campania,  a  favourite  reaort  of  the  Booaa 
noblea,  many  of  whom  had  villaa  in  ita  immediata 
ndghbonrhood.  Among  others,  Cioero  bad  a  vib 
there,  whKh  he  frequently  menticDa  under  the  nana 
of  "  PompeUnum,"  and  which  aj^are  to  have  beea 
a  conaidetable  eatabliahment,  and  one  of  hia  bvouite 
raaidenoea.  (Oic  Aoad.  ii.  3,  ad  Att.  i.  SO,  ad  Fm. 
vii.  3,  xii.  20.)  Under  the  Empire  it  continnBd  to  ba 
reeorted  to  for  the  aame  porpoaeaL  Seneca  pniw 
the  pleaaantneea  of  ita  situation,  and  we  leam  both 
from  him  and  Tacitus  that  it  was  a  popolooa  and 
flourishing  town  ("  edArt  oppidum,"  Tac  .iaa.  xv. 
33;  Sea  Nat.  (lu.  vi  1).  In  addition  to  the  ooloiy 
which  it  received  (as  already  mentiooed)  under  Solia, 
and  which  ia  alluded  to  in  an  inaoiption  as  "  Colooia 
Veneria  Cornelia  '  (Hommssn,  /iwcr.  R.  N.  2S01X 
it  aeams  to  have  recdved  a  colony  at  some  Ittir 
period,  probably  nnder  Augustus  (though  it  ia  not 
termed  a  colony  by  Pliny),  as  it  bean  that  title  is 
aeveral  inscriptions  (Mommsen,  i.  c  2230—2234). 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  69)  V  tumult  tool 
place  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii,  arising  oot  of 
a  ditputa  between  the  citiiens  and  the  newly-aettled 
colonists  of  Nnceria,  whidi  ended  in  a  conflict  in 
which  many  penons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Pompeiana  were  punished  for  this  outbreak  by  the 
prohibition  of  all  gladiatorial  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions for  ten  years.  (Tsc^nii.  xiv.  17.)  Onlyfinii 
years  after,  the  city  sufiered  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake, which  took  place  on  the  Stb  of  FebnurTi 
A.  D.  63.  The  expressioas  both  of  Seneca  and  Tad- 
toa  would  lead  ua  to  auppnae  that  it  was  in  grtst 
part  utterly  destroyed ;  and  we  learn  from  existing  evi- 
dence that  the  damage  done  was  unquestionably  v«y 
great,  the  public  buildings  especially  having  aufeed 
most  severely.  (Sen.  Nat.  <^  vi.  1 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
22.)  The  city  bad  hardly  recovered  from  this  ca- 
lamity, when  it  met  with  one  fiu'  greater;  being 
totally  overwhelmed  by  the  famous  eruption  of  V«- 
auviua  in  A.  o.  79,  which  baried  Pompeii,  aa  well  u 
Heroulaneum,  under  a  denae  bed  of  aahea  and  cinders 
The  loas  of  life  in  the  former  city  was  the  gnater, 
because  the  inhsbitanta  were  assembled  in  the  theatie 
at  the  time  when  the  catastrophe  took  place.  (Dio" 
Cass.  Ixvi.  23.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  bis  celebrated 
letters  describing  the  eruption  {Ep.  vl  16,  St))^  docs 
not  evw  notice  tbe  deatroction  of  Panptii  or  Bef 
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I ;  bat  hk  attaatioa  is  diraeled  prindpally 
to  the  cucmnitaneai  of  his  imcle'i  daath  «ud  tha 
plwDomana  wlueh  be  luid  himaalf  witneaaed, 

Fram  tlu  tim  th*  mms  of  Fcmpoi  diuppHun 
Cram  hiatotj.  It  is  not  notioed  by  Ftolsiii; ;  and  it 
i>  entam  tbat  tha  eitj  ma  MTcr  rebuilt.  Bnt  tha 
name  ia  agaio  fbond  io  the  TabnU;  and  it  thns  ap- 
peals that  a  small  place  mnst  bare  again  arisen  on 
the  site,  or,  mora  probably,  in  the  neighboorbood,  of 
the  buried  dty.  Bat  aH  tiaoe  of  Pompoi  was  aob- 
■eqnentlj  lost;  and  in  the  middle  ages  its  veiy  site 
waa  entirely  forgotten,  ao  that  enn  the  baraed  and 
diligent  Clnreriua  was  tmabls  to  fix  it  with  oertaanty, 
and  waa  led  to  place  it  at  Sa^ad  on  the  Sano,  about 
S  milea  E.  of  its  true  position.  This  difknlty  aroae, 
in  great  meesore,  from  the  gnat  physical  ehangea 
produced  by  the  catastrophe  of  A.D.  79,  which 
diverted  the  oonise  of  the  Samo,  ao  that  it  now 
flows  at  aoma  distance  fion  Pompeii, — and  at  the 
same  time  poshed  forward  the  line  of  the  cssst,B0 
that  the  city  is  now  share  a  mile  distant  from  the 
sea,  which  m  sndent  tunea  nndoubtedly  bathed  its 
mils. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pompeii  in 
ancient  timee  ever  nee  above  the  rank  of  a  seoond- 
raisprarincialtown;  bntthers-discoTeryofitaboried 
remains  in  the  Isst  oentniy  has  given  a  celebrity  to 
its  name  frnewling  that  of  the  greatest  citiea.  The 
drcmnstancea  of  its  destmctioo  were  peculiarly 
{iiToarabls  to  the  preaerratica  of  ita  remvna.  It 
was  not  overthrown  by  a  torrent  of  lava,  but  simply 
buried  by  a  vast  aceumnlatica  of  volcanic  sand,  ashes, 
snd  cinden  (cslled  by  the  Italians  lapiUi),  which 
tama  a  mass  of  a  very  light,  dry,  and  porous 
character.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  preeent  acenmnlaticn  of  this  volcanic  de- 
posit (which  is  in  most  places  15  feet  in  depth)  did 
not  take  place  at  onoe,  but  was  formed  by  succeasive 
eruptions;  and  then  ia  little  doubt  that  the  ruins 
irara  aearched  and  the  moat  valuable  objects  removed 
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ioon  after  tlis  eataatropbe  todc  pIseoL  This 
to  be  proved  by  the  small  number  of  objects  of  in- 
trinsio  value  (such  as  gold  snd  silver  plate)  that 
have  been  disonered,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  tbat 
oomparatively  few  akeletona  have  beoi  found,  though 
it  spears  certain,  from  the  eipreaaioos  cf  Dion 
Csssius,  thst  grest  numben  of  the  inhabitants 
perished;  nor  have  any  of  these  been  found  in  the 
tbeatn,  where  it  ia  probable  that  the  greatest  loss  of 
hie  oocmrrad. 

It  wss  not  till  1748  that  an  acddantal  discovery 
drew  attention  to  the  remains  of  Pompeii;  and  inl7S5 
regular  excavations  on  the  site  were  first  commenced 
by  the  Nespolitan  government,  which  have  been 
carried  on  aver  sines,  though  with  fiiequent  intervals 
and  intsrruptionsi  It  is  impassible  for  ns  hen  even 
to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  results  of  these 
excavaticos  ud  the  endleaa  vsiiety  of  interesting 
remains  that  have  been  brought  to  light  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  points  which  bear  mora 
immediately  on  the  topography  and  character  of  the 
town  of  Pompeii,  rather  than  oD  the  general  habits, 
life,  and  mannen  of  ancient  timea.  Hare  detailed 
accoonts  of  the  remuns,  and  the  numerous  objects 
wlueh  have  been  discovered  in  the  oourae  of  the  ex- 
cavations, especially  the  works  of  art,  will  be  found 
in  the  great  work  of  Mauia  {Let  Ruma  tk  Pon^mi, 
continued  by  Gau,  4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  ISIS — 1838), 
and  in  the  two  works  of  Sir  W.  Gell  (^Pomptiata, 
1st  series,  S  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1 824 ;  Snd  seriee,  S  vols. 
8v&  1830);  also  in  the  little  work  publidied  by 
the  Society  of  Usefol  Knowledge  (Ampen,  2  vols. 
1 2moL  1 83 1 ).  A  recent  French  publication  by  Breton 
(Pompeia,  8to.  Paris,  1855),  also  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  die  whole  progress  and  results  of  the  dis- 
coveries (including  the  most  recent  excavations)  in 
a  moderate  compass  snd  inexpensive  form.  The 
still  mora  recent  work  of  Overbeck  (8va  Laipaic, 
1856),  of  which  the  first  pert  only  hss  yet  appeared , 
ctmtains  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  who3e  snb- 
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j«et,  with  aapacU  itttntkn  to  the  wnfa  of  art  dit- 
ooTerwL 

The  ue«  oocnpied  bj  the  ancient  dtjr  waa  an 
imgolar  oral,  abcnit  S  milta  in  dieumferaaoe.  It 
wa*  aniroondeil  by  a  wall,  which  ia  atill  preatnred 
round  the  whole  of  the  dty,  except  on  the  side 
towarda  the  eea,  where  no  traces  of  it  hare  been 
iband,  and  it  aaems  certain  that  it  had  been  pnlled 
down  in  ancient  times  to  allow  for  the  exloiaioo 
of  hooaes  and  other  buildings  down  to  the  watei's 
edge.  The  wall  itself  is  in  manj  places  mnch 
mined,  as  well  as  the  towen  that  flank  it,  and 
thoogh  this  maj  be  in  part  owing  to  the  earthquake 
of  63,  as  well  as  the  eruption  Ol  79,  it  is  probable 
that  the  defences  of  the  town  had  before  that  time 
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been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  perhaps  nn 
intentionally  dismantled  after  the  Social  War.  ThcR 
were  seven  gates,  the  most  considerable  and  orna- 
mental of  which  waa  that  which  formed  the  en. 
tianos  to  the  city  by  the  high  road  fton  Herca- 
lanenm:  the  others  have  been  called  respectiTdy 
the  gate  of  Vesanns,  the  gate  of  Capoa,  the  gate  ot 
Nola,  the  gate  of  the  Sarnns,  the  gate  of  Stilnt, 
and  the  gate  of  the  Theatres.  The  entrancea  to  tbe 
town  from  the  side  of  the  sea  had  ceased  to  be 
gates,  there  being  no  longer  any  walla  on  that  eide. 
All  these  names  are  of  conrae  modem,  but  are  an- 
Tenieot  in  assisting  ns  to  describe  the  city.  Tlx 
walla  were  strengthened  with  an  Agger  or  rampart, 
faced  with  maaoory,  and  baring  a  parapet  or  outer 


I.  Tflla  of  Arrltti  Dionedes. 
3.  Gate  of  Herculaneum. 

3.  Public  Bathi. 

4.  Forum. 
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II.  Great  Theatre. 

13.  Square  called  Che  SoUleri'  Quarteri. 

14  Small  Theatre. 

15.  Temple  oriels. 

16.  Temple  of  Fortune. 

17.  Street  leading  to  Gate  of  Kola. 
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ana.  Towen, 

AAA.  Ancient  line  of  coast. 
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wall  oo  ita  eztamal  front:  thej  were  fiiriher  fiir- 
tijied  at  intervals  vith  square  towers,  which  in  some 
parts  occur  regnlarlj  at  about  100  fards  from  each 
other,  in  other  parts  are  added  much  more  spar- 
infcly.  Tbeee  towers  seem  to  hare  been  snbeequent 
additions  to  the  original  walls,  being  of  a  di^rent 
and  less  solid  style  of  oonstmction.  The  walls 
themselves  an  very  aolidlj  bnilt  of  lsi:ge  blocks  cf 
travertine,  in  horizontal  conises,  bat  pnaenUng  coo- 
siderable  irregnlarities  cf  constmctioD:  the  opper 
part  is  more  regularly  finished,  and  consists  of  pe- 
perma.  Bat  both  walls  and  towers  are  in  many 
places  patched  with  coarser  masoniy  and  leticulated 
work;  thos  showing  that  they  had  been  iieqaently 
lepiiired,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

The  general  plan  of  the  city  is  veiy  regnbr,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  run  in  straight  lines: 
but  the  principal  line  of  street,  which  runs  from  the 
jrate  of  Herculaneam  to  the  Forum,  is  an  exception, 
being  irregular  and  crooked  as  well  as  very  narrow. 
Though  it  must  nndonbtedly  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the  line  followed 
by  the  high  road  from  Capna,  Neapnlis,  and  Borne 
itself,  it  dees  not  exceed  13  or  14  feet  in  width, 
including  the  nised  trottoirs  or  footpaths  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  carriageway  could  only  have  ad- 
mitted the  passage  of  one  vehicle  at  a  time.  Some 
cf  the  other  streets  ate  broader;  bat  few  of  them 
exceed  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  widest  yet  foand 
is  only  about  30.  They  are  uniformly  paved  with 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  hard  lava  or  basalt,  in 
the  same  manner  as  were  the  streets  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  Via  Appia,  and  other  great  highways 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  principal  street,  already 
DOtioed,  was  crossed,  a  little  befine  it  reached  the 
Fomm,  by  a  long  straight  line  of  street  which, 
passing  by  the  temple  of  Fortone,  led  direct  to  the 
gate  of  Nda.  In  the  angle  fonned  by  the  two 
stood  the  pnblic  baths  or  Thermae,  snd  between 
tfaese  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  a  short  bruad  street 
led  direct  to  the  Parxaa,  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
formed  the  principal  entrance.  From  the  Forom 
two  other  parallel  streets  struck  off  in  an  easterly 
direction,  which  have  been  followed  till  they  cross 
another  main  line  of  street  that  leads  from  the 
gate  of  Vesnvins  directly  across  the  city  to  the  gate 
adjoining  the  theatres.  This  last  line  crosses  the 
street  already  noticed,  leaiUng  from  the  gate  of  Nola 
westward,  aod  the  two  divide  the  whole  city  into 
fbnr  qoarteis,  though  of  irreguhu'  sizA  Great  port 
of  the  city  (especially  the  SE.  quarter)  has  not  yet 
been  explored,  but  recent  excavations,  by  following 
the  line  of  these  main  streets,  have  cl«ur1y  shown 
iti  general  pUui,  and  the  reguhmty  with  which  the 
minor  streets  branched  off  at  intervals  in  parallel 
lines.  There  is  also  littls  doubt  that  the  part  of  the 
city  already  excavated  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
inclndes  the  Fomm,  with  the  public  buildings  ad- 
vnntng  to  it,  the  theatres,  amphitheatre,  &c 

The  Forum  was  situated  in  the  SW.  qnarter  of 
the  city,  and  was  distant  about  400  yards  from  the 
gate  of  Hercnlsnenm.  As  was  commonly  the  case 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
pablio  baildings,  and  was  evidently  the  centre  of 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
it  was  not,  however,  great;  the  actual  open  space 
^exclusive  of  the  porticoes  which  surrounded  it)  did 
not  exceed  160  yards  in  length  by  35  in  breadth, 
ggiA  m  part  of  this  space  was  occapied  by  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  wss  surroanded  on  three  sides  by  a 
Giedan-Dwic  portico  or  coknnade,  which  appears 
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to  have  been  snimounted  by  a  gallery  or  upper 
story,  thongh  no  part  of  this  is  now  preserved.  It 
would  seem  that  this  portico  had  repUued  an  older 
arcade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forom,  a  portioD 
of  which  still  remains,  so  that  this  alteration  was 
not  yet  completed  when  the  catastrophe  took  place. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  projecting  oat 
into  the  open  area,  are  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
which  most  have  been  much  the  meet  magnificent 
of  any  in  the  city.  It  is  commonly  known,  with 
at  least  a  plausible  fdbndation,  as  the  temple  of 
Jnpiter ;  others  dispute  its  being  a  temple  at  all, 
and  hare  called  it  the  Senacnlum,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  local  senate.  It  was  raised  on  eLpodmm 
or  base  of  coniiiderable  elevation,  and  had  a  portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  which,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Cell,  an  nearly  as  hu-ge  as  those  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Paul's.  From  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found  it  seems  certain  that  this  edifice  (in 
oommon  with  moat  of  the  public  buildings  at  Pom- 
peii) had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  63, 
or,  at  least,  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  restore,  and  in  great  part  rebuild  it,  and  that  this 
process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  its  final 
destruction.  At  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Fomm,  ad- 
joining the  temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  an  arch  which 
appean  to  have  been  of  a  triumphal  character, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments:  it  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Fomm,  and  the  only 
one  by  which  it  was  acceaaible  to  carriages  of  any 
description.  On  Ihe  E.  side  of  the  Forum  were 
four  edifices,  all  unquestionably  of  a  public  cha- 
racter, thongh  we  are  much  in  doubt  as  to  their 
objects  and  destination.  The  first  (towards  the  N.) 
is  generally  known  as  the  Pantheon,  from  its  having 
contained  an  altar  in  the  centre,  with  twelve  pe- 
destals placed  in  a  cjrcle  round  it,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  supported  statues  of  the  twelve  chiel 
gods.  But  no  traces  have  been  found  of  these,  and 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  bnilding 
are  wholly  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary  temple.  A 
more  plamible  conjectan  is,  that  it  was  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  and  contained  a  small  temple  or 
aedicula  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  while  the  court 
and  surroonding  edifices  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  his  priests,  the  Augustales,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  many  inscriptions  ss  existing  at  Pompeii. 
Next  to  this  building  is  one  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Curia  or  Senacnlum ;  it  had  a 
portico  of  fluted  colunns  of  while  marble,  which 
ranged  with  those  of  the  general  portico  that  sur- 
rounded the  Forum.  South  of  this  again  is  a  build, 
ing  which  was  certainly  a  temple,  though  it  is 
impassible  now  to  say  to  what  divinity  it  was 
consecrated;  it  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Hercar7,  and  is  of  smsll  size  and  very  irregular 
form.  Between  this  and  the  street  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  which  issued  from  the 
Fomm  near  ita  SE.  angle,  was  a  large  building 
which,  as  we  leam  from  an  inscription  still  existing, 
was  erected  by  a  female  priestess  luuned  Emnachis. 
It  consists  of  a  huge  and  spadoos  area  (about  130 
feet  by  65)  sumimded  by  a  colonnade,  and  having 
a  raised  platform  at  the  end  with  a  semicircular 
recess  siinilar  to  that  usually  found  in  a  Basilica. 
But  though  in  this  case  the  founder  of  the  edifice 
is  known,  its  purpose  is  still  completely  obscure. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Chalcidicnm,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  that  term  (which  is  foimd  in  the  in- 
scription abovB  noticed)  designates  only  a  part  of 
the  edifice,  not  the  whole  building. 
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BIBD*  BTB   riKW  Or  TUB   FORUS. 


A.  Teapla  of  Jupiter. 

B.  Tampl*  of  Vteiu. 

C.  Tomple  of  Marcurr. 

D.  BulOcm. 

B.  EaiSeeof  BonucUa. 
P.  Ttaan&M. 

0.  Pwittaeon  or  Tttnpla  of  Augustus. 

1,  K,  L.  TrUKduls  or  CooiU  or  Justin. 

Th*  S.  and  of  the  Fomin  wu  ooenpiad  bjr  thna 
buildings  of  verj  Bmilar  cfauaetar,  (Uiiding  nde  bj 
aide,  tueb  fiwiittiBg  of  a  angle  ball  with  an  i^ae  or 
mnieimiUr  reeeaa  at  the  farther  extnmity.  The 
moat  probable  opinion  is  that  theae  were  the  courts 


N.  Granmrlet. 

P.  CurU  or  S«iucn1nni, 

R.  Part  not  jrt  excantad. 

S.   Street  of^tbe  Dried  Fruits. 

T.  Stmt  leiding  to  the  Temple  of  FoRnie. 

V.  Triumphal  Arch. 

W.  Pedestals. 

T.  Street  of  the  BUTcraiiittht. 

of  jnstioe,  in  which  the  tribonals  held  their  rittiap 
The  westara  side  of  the  Foram  wm  prbxapalfyoeni- 
[jsed  bj  a  Basilica,  and  a  large  temple,  wbidi  > 
oomnonlj  called  (thoogh  witboat  any  anthoitj) 
the  Temple  of  Venos.     That  funner  ia  the  Urgot 
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POMPKn. 
baiklnig  in  Ponipni;  it  U  of  an  oblong  fbnn,  SSO 
feet  in  length  by  80  in  breedth,  and  abutted  endwiM 
on  the  Forum,  from  which  it  was  entered  by  a  ree- 
tibule  with  fire  doarwajs.  The  roof  was  nipparted 
bj  a  peristyle  of  26  Ionic  colunmi  of  large  aize,  but 
boilt  of  brick,  coated  with  etocoo.  There  ia  a  raised 
tribunal  at  the  further  end,  but  no  apee,  which  ia 
nsoally  found  in  buildings  of  this  class.  Mnmeroua 
inscriptiaDs  were  found  scratched  on  the  walla  of  this 
edifice,  one  of  which  is  intensting,  as  it  frires  the  date 
of  the  consulship  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulns  (b.  a 
78),  and  thus  pnrres  the  building  to  have  been  erected 
before  that  time.  Between  this  edifice  and  the 
temple  is  a  atreet  of  greater  width  than  usnal,  which 
extends  from  the  Fomm  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  probably  communicated  with  the  port.  The 
Temple  of  Venus,  on  the  N.  side  of  this  street,  was 
an    eztenaTe  building   consisting  of  a  peripteral 
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temple  with  a  small  edh,  elerated  on  a  podium  or 
basement,  surrounded  by  a  much  more  extensive 
portico,  and  the  whole  again  encloeed  by  a  wall, 
{bcDiing  the  pmbobu  at  sacred  enclosnre.  All 
parts  of  the  building  are  profusely  decorated  with 
painting.  The  temple  itnlf  is  Corinthian,  bnt  the 
colnmns  of  the  portico  seem  to  have  been  originally 
Doric,  though  afterwards  clnmsily  transformed  into 
Corinthian,  or  rather  an  awkward  hnitation  of 
Corinthian.  This  is  only  one  among  many  in- 
stances found  at  Pompeii  of  very  defective  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  of  the  frequent  changes  which 
the  buildings  of  the  dty  had  undergone,  and  which 
were  still  in  pi  ogress  when  the  city  itself  was 
destroyed.  The  buildings  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
Forum  are  devoid  of  uchitectnral  character,  and 
seem  to  have  served  as  the  public  granaries  and 
prisons. 


TKHFiJc  OF  vionra. 
(The  Fonun  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  ths  background.) 


The  open  area  of  the  Fomm  was  paved,  like  that 
«f  Bome,  with  broad  slabs  of  a  kind  of  marble,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  never  designed  for  the  traffic  of 
any  kind  of  vehicles.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the 
whole  space,  including  the  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it,  could  be  dosed  at  night,  or  whenever  it  was  re- 
quired, by  iron  gates  at  the  several  entrances.  It  was 
adorned  with  numerous  statues,  the  pedestals  of 
which  stitl  lenuun  :  they  are  all  of  white  marble, 
but  the  atatnes  themselves  have  uniformly  disap- 
peared. It  is  probable  either  that  they  bad  not  been 
re-erected  during  the  process  of  restoration  which 
the  Forum  was  undergoing,  or  that  they  had  been 
searched  for  and  carried  off  by  excavatbns  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  of  the  city  may 
be  more  briefly  described.  Besides  the  temples  which 
surrounded  the  Fomm,  the  remains  of  four  others 
have  been  discovered ;  three  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  theatres,  a  quarter 
which  appears  to  have  had  more  of  architectural 
ornament  than  any  other  part  of  the  city,  except  the 
Forum,  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  one  which 
stood  a  little  to  the  SW.  of  the  great  theatre,  near 
the  wall  cf  the  city,  and  which  is  evidently  much 
more  ancient  than  any  of  the  other  temples  at 
Pompeii:  it  is  of  the  Doric  order  and  of  pure  Greek 
style,  but  of  very  ancient  character,  much  resembling 
that  of  Neptune  at  Paesturo  and  the  oldest  temples 
at  Selinus.  Unfortunately  only  the  basement  and  a 
few  capitals  and  other  aichllectural  fragments  remain. 


It  ia  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  bnt 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  name  is  purely  conjcctuial. 
It  stood  in  an  open  area  of  considerable  extent,  and 
of  a  triangular  form,  snrrotmded  on  two  sides  by 
porticoes :  bnt  this  area,  which  is  commonly  called 
a  Forum,  has  been  evidently  constructed  at  a  much 
later  period,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  temple, 
which  is  placed  very  awkwardly  in  relation  to  it. 
Another  temple  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
immediately  adjoining  the  great  theatre,  is  interest- 
ing because  we  leam  with  certainty  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  had  been 
rebuilt  by  N.  Popidius  Celsinus  "  from  the  founda- 
tions "  after  its  overthrow  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
A.  D.  63.  It  is  of  a  good  style  of  architecture,  but 
built  chiefly  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (only  the 
capitals  and  shafts  cf  the  columns  being  of  a  soft 
sbme),  and  is  of  small  size.  Like  most  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Pompeii,  it  consists  of  a  cells,  nused  on  an 
elevated  podium,  and  surrounded  externally  by  a 
more  extensive  portico.  Adjoining  this  temple  was 
another,  the  smallest  yet  found  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
no  way  remarkable.  It  has  been  variously  called 
the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  that  of  Jupiter  and 
Juna 

The  only  temple  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
one  situated  abont  60  yards  fi.  of  the  Forum  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  long  mam  street  leading 
to  the  gate  of  Nob^  with  a  short  bn«d  street  which 
led  from  it  direct  to  the  Forum.  This  was  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  as  we  leam  Cram  an  inscription 
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and  mi  •rteted  b;  a  eartain  U.  Tnlliai,  a  cttim 
and  magutratc  of  Pompeii,  who  has  been  mppoeed 
to  be  of  the  fiunily  of  Cioero;  bat  the  abmnca  of  the 
oofpumen  renden  thia  highlj  imprafaable.  The 
epithet  of  Fortuna  Anguta  shorn  that  the  temple 
aJid  ita  inacription  an  not  earlier  than  the  time  ef 
Auiputna.  It  ia  mnefa  in  nuns,  hatinx  prohablj 
aofierad  aeraralj  from  the  earth^oaka  of  6S;  and 
has  little  aiehitactonl  eSeet.  ' 

Pompeii  poaaeaaed  two  Theatres  and  an  Amphi. 
theatre.  The  former  were  sitnated,  as  aaems  to  bare 
been  nsoal  in  Greek  towns,  close  together;  the  larger 
one  being  intended  and  adapted  for  theatrical  per- 
formances properly  so  called ;  the  smaller  one  serving 
aa  an  Odenm,  or  theatre  fir  mnaie.  Both  are  nn- 
qneitiooablj  of  Boman  data :  the  larger  one  was 
erected  (as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  bond  in  it) 
bj  two  members  of  the  same  fiunilj,  M.  Holoonins 
Rufns  and  M.  Holooains  Celer,  both  of  whom  appear 
to  haTe  held  high  ciTil  offices  in  the  mnnidpal 
goremment  of  PompeiL  The  period  of  ita  con- 
Btroction  m»j  probablj  be  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Angnatns.  The  smaller  theatre  aeems  to  be  <rf  ear- 
lier data,  and  was  erected  at  the  pablic  expense 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Duamriri  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city.  The  large  Theatre  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  excarated  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  it  was  situated,  thos  earing  a 
eonaiderable  amonnt  of  the  expense  of  oonstraction. 
Bnt  the  exterior  was  still  sorroonded  by  a  wall,  a 
part  of  which  always  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  singular  it  should  not  have  long 
before  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  baried  city.  Its 
internal  disposition  and  arrangements,  without  ex- 
actly coinciding  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vi- 
tnivius,  approach  sufficiently  near  to  them  to  show 
that  it  was  oonstmoted  on  the  Koman,  and  not  the 
Gr«ek  model.  Its  architect  (aa  we  learn  from  an 
inscription)  was  a  freedman  of  the  name  of  H.  Ar- 
torins  Primoa.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
caaed  or  lined  with  marble,  but  the  greater  part  <^ 
thia,  as  well  aa  the  other  decorations  A  the  building, 
haa  been  carried  away  by  former  excavations,  pro- 
bably made  soon  after  the  catastrophe.  The  interior 
diameter  of  the  building  ia  223  feet :  it  had  29 
rows  of  seata,  divided  into  three  storias  by  galleries 
or  j>raecnc<tanes,  and  was  capable  of  containing 
about  ."iOOO  spectatore.  The  smaller  Theatre,  which 
communicated  with  the  larger  by  a  covered  portico 
00  the  level  of  the  orcheatn,  was  not  above  a  fonrth 
of  the  size  of  the  other,  being  adapted  to  receive  only 
about  1500  apectatora.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  covered  or  permanently  roofisd  in, 
a  rare  thing  with  ancient  theatres,  and  dotibtlesa 
owing  to  its  small  size.  Its  chief  architectural  pe- 
culiarity is  that  the  seats  are  cut  off  by  the  walls  at 
the  two  sides,  so  that  it  ia  only  the  lower  seats  of 
the  oooea,  of  which  the  semicircle  is  complete. 

Adjoining  the  two  theatres,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
have  a  direct  communication  with  both,  is  a  large 
quadrangular  court  or  area  (183  feet  long  by 
148  wide),  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  a  Doric 
porticoi  Ita  destination  ia  very  uncertain,  it 
has  been  called  a  provision  market  (Forum  Nnn- 
dinarium) ;  bnt  is  more  generally  regarded  as  having 
served  for  the  barracks  or  quarters  of  the  soldiera. 
Perhaps  a  more  plausible  conjectnre  is  that  it  was 
a  barrack,  not  of  soldiers  but  of  gladistora.  On 
the  W.  of  thia,  as  well  as  of  the  great  theatre, 
wa.t  the  triangular  area  or  forum  already  noticed,  in 
which  the  Greek  temple  was  mtoated.   The  opening 
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of  thb  OD  the  N.,  where  it  ocounnnlcated  wiQi  the 
street,  was  ornamented  by  a  portico  or  PropyUeum 
oompoaed  of  eight  Ionic  colnmns  of  very  elegut 
style,  bnt  consisting  of  the  oommcn  Tolcanie  tDfi^ 
cased  with  stocoa 

The  Amphitheatre  is  sitnated  at  the  distance  d 
above  600  yards  from  the  Theatrea,  at  the  eitmne 
SE.  angle  of  the  city.  It  offers  no  very  remaifobk 
^flisrences  from  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind:  its 
dimensians  (430  feet  by  835)  are  not  anch  si  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  even  of  provincia]  structures 
of  the  class;  and  from  being  in  great  part  ezcarattd 
out  of  the  soil,  it  hss  not  the  imposing  arehitectnnl 
character  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Yaoot,  Nemsii- 
sns,  or  Pola.  It  had  84  rows  of  seats,  and  about 
20,000  feet  of  sitting-rocm,  so  that  it  was  sdipisl 
to  receive  at  least  10,000  apectators.  From  ooe  of 
the  inscriptions  fonnd  in  it,  it  appean  that  it  n> 
built,  or  at  least  commenced,  by  two  local  masU. 
tntes,  named  C.  Qainctius  Valgus  and  U.  Pccdiis, 
after  the  establiahment  of  the  colony  nnder  Angnstm, 
and  probably  in  the  rragn  of  that  emperor. 

The  only  public  building  which  remains  to  U 
noticed  is  that  of  the  Thermae  or  Baths,  wbkib 
were  sitnated  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  the  Fonun, 
adjoining  the  short  street  which  led  into  it  from  ti» 
Temple  of  Fortune.  They  have  no  pretence  to  rie 
with  the  magnificent  suites  of  buildings  which  ban 
the  name  of  Thermae  at  Borne,  and  in  some  otlur 
great  citiea ;  bnt  are  interesting  as  oontsining  s 
complete  suite  of  all  apartments  really  required  for 
bathing,  and  from  their  good  preservation  thrar 
much  light  upon  all  similar  remains.  The  detub 
of  their  construction  and  arrangement  ate  felly 
given  in  the  Dielimarg  of  ^ntijuAiet  [srl 
Balheab],  aa  well  as  in  the  works  specially  denied 
to  Pompeii, 

It  ia  impoasible  here  to  enter  into  sny  detiils 
ocaioeniing  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  r^nl 
to  the  private  dwellinga  at  Pompeii,  though  tkne 
are,  in  many  reapecta,  the  most  interesting,  from  tbt 
light  they  have  thrown  npon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  their  mannera  and  usages,  is 
well  as  from  the  artistic  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
objecta  discovered.  A  few  words  oo  the  gnnil 
character  of  the  houses  and  other  private  buldiiigi 
of  Pompeii  are  all  that  our  space  will  admit  of.  As 
these  are  almost  the  only  remains  of  a  similar  kind 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  must  be  bonie  is 
mind  that  they  can  hardly  he  regarded  aa  repment- 
ing  in  their  pnri^  the  arrangements  either  of  tht 
Greek  or  Bconan  mode  of  building.  On  the  one 
hand  Pompeii,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  Greek 
civilisation,  was  not  a  Greek  city ;  on  the  other  hini. 
though  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  houaes  at  PompeS 
present  much  more  the  Boman  plan  and  arraii|;enKnt 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  not  conclude  thit 
they  represent  them  in  all  tvspecta.  We  know,  >t 
least,  that  Borne  itself  was  built  in  many  respects 
in  a  very  different  manner.  Cicero,  ia  a  well- 
known  paassge,  contrasts  the  narrow  streets,. the 
lofly  houses,  and  irregular  constmction  of  the 
capital  with  the  broad  streets  and  reguUr  arrange- 
ment of  Capua,  resulting  frtxn  its  position  in  > 
level  plain ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  respccb, 
Pompeii  more  resembled  the  capital  of  Camfatas 
than  the  imperial  city.  Its  streets  indeed  (as  •!- 
ready  stated)  were  narrow,  bnt  with  few  exoeptioos 
straight  and  regular,  and  the  houses  were  certainly 
low,  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height;  asi 
even  of  these  the  npper  stoy  seems  to  have  ojoasA 
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4»t]r  of  mfenor  rooms,  a  kind  of  ganvti,  probably 
Berring  for  the  sleeping-roocns  of  slaveSj  aiid  in  some 
cues  of  the  feniajes  of  the  Cunilj.  From  tbe 
mode  of  destmcUon  of  tbe  citj  the  upper  stories 
have  indeed  been  almost  nniformlj  totallj  destroyed ; 
bat  this  circumstance  itself,  as  veil  as  the  few 
traces  which  occasionally  remain,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  were  bnilt  wholly  of  wood,  and  could  never 
hare  formed  an  important  part  of  the  houses. 
It  is  only  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where  the 
groond  slopes  steeply  towards  ths  sea,  that  houses 
are  found  which  consisted  of  three  stories  or  more. 
Externally  the  booses  had  little  or  nothing  of  an 
ornamental  character;  not  a  single  instance  has 
been  {imnd  of  a  portico  before  a  private  house;  and 
towards  the  street  they  presented  either  deed  walls, 
with  here  and  there*  ftw  small  and  scanty  openings 
as  windows,  or  ranges  of  shops,  .or  the  most  part 
low  and  mean  in  character,  even  when  they  occupied 
(as  vras  often  the  case)  the  front  of  dwellings  of  a 
saperior  description,  ^e  interior  «f  the  houses  of 
the  more  wealthy  class  was  arranged  apparently  on 
tbe  same  model  as  those  at  Rome;  its  disposition  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  Dictiotiarji  of  Antiguitia 
nnder  the  article  Douro  where  a  plan  is  given 
of  the  House  of  Fansa,  one  of  tbe  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  of  those  found  at  Pompeii.  In 
this  case  the  single  house  with  its  garden  and 
appurtenances,  including  as  usual  several  shops, 
occupied  the  whole  of  an  iwJa  or  the  space  botmded 
by  four  streets  or  alleys:  but  this  was  unusual;  in 
most  cases  each  tM«2a  comprised  several  booses  even 
where  they  were  of  a  better  description,  and  must 
have  been  the  residence  of  perscos  of  some  wealth. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned tbe  dwellings  known  as  the  House  of  Sallust, 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of 
the  Labyrinth,  &c.  The  work  of  Dr.  Overbeck 
(above  cited)  gives  a  very  interesting  series  of 
these  houses,  selectsd  so  as  to  affi>rd  examples  of 
every  description  of  bouse,  &om  the  humblest  dwell- 
ing, consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  to  the  richly  de- 
corated and  spacious  mansions  of  Sallust  and  Pansa. 
The  style  of  decoration  of  these  houses  presents  a 
Tei7  general  uniformity  of  character.  The  walls 
are  almost  invariably  ornamented  with  painting,  the 
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atrium  and  peristyle  being  decorated  with  coltmma; 
but  these  are  oompoeed  only  of  a  soft  and  ocana 
stone  (volcanic  tofo)  covered  with  stucco.  The 
prodigal  use  of  marble,  both  for  columns  and  slabs 
to  encrust  the  walls,  which  had  become  so  general 
at  Home  under  the  first  emperors,  apparently  not 
having  yet  found  its  way  to  Pompeii.  The  fioon 
are  generally  enriched  with  mosaics,  some  of  which 
possess  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  as  works  of  art 
The  most  beautiful  yet  discovered  adorned  the  boose 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Faun,  from  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  dancing  Faun  which  was  also  foond  in 
it.  The  illustrations  to  Gell's  Pampeiana  (2nd 
aeries.  Lend.  1835)  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  suf- 
ficient idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  artistio 
decorations  of  tlie  private  houses  at  Pompeii;  though 
several  of  the  most  richly  ornamented  have  been 
discovered  since  the  dale  of  its  publicatioiL 

Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Hercolaneimi,  in  a 
kind  of  suburb,  stands  a  bouse  of  a  different  de- 
scription, being  a  suburban  villa  of  considerable 
extent,  and  adapted  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
person  of  considerable  wealth.  From  the  greater 
space  at  cranmand  this  villa  comprises  much  that  is 
not  found  in  the  houses  within  the  town ;  among 
others  a  large  court  or  garden  (Xystus),  a  complete 
suite  of  private  baths,  &e.  The  remains  of  this 
villa  are  of  much  value  and  interest  for  comparison 
with  the  numerous  ruins  which  occur  elsewhere  of 
similar  buildings,  often  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  but  in  a  far  leas  perfect  state  of  preservation; 
as  well  as  for  sssisting  us  to  nndeistand  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  of  similar 
structtures,  with  their  numerous  appurtenances.  (For 
the  details  of  their  amngementa  tbe  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Villa,  in  the  Dictionarj/  of 
Antiquilia,  and  to  the  work  on  Pompeii,  Loud.  1832, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  11.)  Between  this  vilU  and  the  gate  ot 
the  city  are  the  remains  of  another  villa,  said  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale  and  mora  richly  decorated  than 
the  one  just  described;  but  its  ruins,  which  were 
excavated  in  1764,  were  filled  up  again,  and  an 
not  now  visible.  It  has  been  called,  though  without 
the  slightest  authority,  tbe  Villa  of  Cicero.  The 
one  still  extant  is  commonly  known  as  the  Villa  of 
Arrins  Diomedes,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
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•  wpalchra  bearing  that  nam«  wu  diacortrad  near 
itt  entranoe;  a  ytxj  slif^ht  ary^ment,  vhere  almoat 
the  whole  etTeet  ia  bordered  with  tomba.  In  fiict, 
the  approach  to  the  gate  of  Hercnlanenm  is  bounded 
Ml  b(Ah  sides  hj  rows  of  tomba  or  Kpulehral  mo- 
nnments,  eztendinf;  with  onlj  oocaaional  intermpticns 
fi>r  aboTe  400  jarda.  Hanj  of  them  are  on  a  rtxj 
considerable  scale,  both  of  siie  and  architictural 
character;  and  thoogh  thej  cannot  vie  with  the 
enormons  manaolea  which  border  in  a  similar  manner 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  thej  derive  addi- 
tional interest  from  Uie  perfect  state  of  preeerration  in 
which  thej  remain  ;  and  the  Street  of  the  Tomba, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  at  PompeiL  The  monuments  are 
far  the  most  part  those  of  persons  who  had  held 
magistracies,  or  other  offices,  in  the  citj  of  Pompeii, 
and  in  manj  cases  the  site  was  assigned  them  by 
pobKo  authority.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
place  of  sepaltnre,  immediatelj  ontside  the  gate 
and  on  one  of  the  principal  approaches  to  the  city, 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  honourable. 

Besides  the  tombs  and  the  two  villas  already  no- 
ticed, there  hare  been  fonnd  the  remains  uf  shops 
and  small  houses  outside  the  gate  of  Hercnlanenm, 
and  there  would  appear  to  hare  been  on  this  side  of 
the  city  a  considerable  suborb.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  one  designated  in  the  sepulchral  inscription 
of  KL  Arrius  Diomedes  as  the  ''Pagus  Augustus 
Felix  Snbarbanus."  We  hare  as  yet  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  suburbs  outside  the  other 
gates.  It  is  evident  that  any  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Pompeii  most  be  very  vsgne  and  uncer- 
tain ;  but  still  from  our  accnrate  knowledge  of  the 
apace  it  occupied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
houses,  we  may  an  ive  at  something  like  an  approx- 
imation, and  it  seems  certain  that  the  population  of 
the  town  itself  could  not  have  exceeded  about 
20,000  persons.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  none  of  whom  would 
lead  us  to  regard  Pompeii  as  having  been  m<ne  than 
a  second  or  third  rate  provincial  town. 

The  inscriptions  fonnd  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often 
incorrectly  given  in  the  ordinary  works  on  the  sab- 
ject,  are  carefully  edited  by  Mommaen,  in  his  In- 
tcriptvma  Regvi  NtapoKbmi  (ppi  113 — 122). 
These  do  not,  however,  include  a  claia  of  much  in- 
terest, and  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  the  inscriptions  of  a 
temporary  kind  which  were  rudely  painted  en  the 
walls,  or  scratched  on  the  plaster  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of 
these  are  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  that  ancient  language  mnst  have 
continued  down  to  a  much  later  period  than  is  con- 
monly  supposed.  [Osci].  But  the  public  or 
official  use  of  the  Oscan  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
the  Social  War,  and  the  numenus  inscriptions  of  a 
public  character  wUch  belong  to  the  age  of  An- 
gnstns  and  his  snooessors  are  uniformly  in  the  Latin 
language.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POMPETI  PRAESIDIUM  {Tab.  PeuL;  fm- 
peii,/<nt.^i><.p-I34;  Ipompei,/tm.ffMpat.p.566), 
a  place  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Homeum  Margi 
aiid  Naissns,  ideniified  either  with  Kaiclmia  (Bei- 
chard)  or  BtmUmm  (I^pie). 

POMPEICPOLIS  (no/iTTiwAroAjj),  a  town  of 
Paplilagonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  rivar  Am- 
nias,  a  tributary  of  the  Halys  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562  ; 
Steph.  B.  J.  c).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  In  the  Itine- 
nuies  it  ia  marked  as  37  miles  from  Sinope;  accord- 
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Ing  to  which  its  sits  may  be  looked  fiir  in  the  nlkf 
of  the  Amniaa,  about  the  modem  TaA  Kwpri,  «fan 
Captain  Kinneir  (p.  286)  found  some  ancieDt  n- 
mains.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  wis  i  greit 
mine  of  the  mineral  called  Sandarach.  (Stnli 
I  e.)  Pompeiopolis  is  often  referred  to  by  latewriiai 
as  an  episcopal  see  of  Papfalagooia  (Socrat.  n.  39,  it.; 
HierocL  p.  695 ;  Constant.  Porph.  de  Thm.  1 7; 
Justinian,  NovdL  zxix.  1 ;  Tab.  Peuting.). 

The  name  Pompeiopnlis  was  borne  temporsrilf  br 
several  towns,  such  as  Sou  in  Cilida,  Awsrs  and 
Edpatoria  in  Cappadoeia,  as  well  as  by  Poiini.a5 
in  Tarraennensian  Spain.  [I*&] 

PCrMPELO  (no^ircA^,  Ptol.  a  6.  §  67;  Shik 
iii.  p.  161,  who  makes  the  name  equivalent  to  nofi- 
rtiiiwoXis),  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones  in  fio- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  firom  Astoiiet  ta 
Burdigala  (/(m.  AM.  p.  455),  and  a  dvitis  iti- 
pendiaria  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Caesaranitiiits. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)    Now  Pamplona.    [T. R D] 

POHPONIA'NA.  PUny  (iii.  5)  says  that  Pan- 
poniana  is  the  same  as  Mese,  the  middle  island  of  the 
Stoechades  or  Iila  d  Hiini  [SroECiiADxa],  which 
lie  close  to  the  French  coast  east  of  Ttnim.  lfi> 
villo,  following  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  which  plica 
Pomponiana  between  Telo  (TotJoit)  and  Hencliii 
Caccabaria  [Hbraclku],  Uiinks  that  Pompnius 
is  the  peninxubi  of  Giau,  which  ia  opposite  to  Ibt 
western  point  of  Prote  (Porgaerola),  the  most  wal- 
em  of  the  Stoechades.  He  remarks  that  the  jut 
of  Gietu  which  is  on  the  land  side  is  almost  oonrei 
by  a  lagune,  from  which  there  are  channels  to  ths 
sea  on  both  aides,  so  that  ths  peninsula  may  be  no- 
aidered  as  an  island.  [0.  L] 

POMPONU'NIS  POBTUS.    [Poana  PoK- 

POniAKIS.] 

POMPTITIAE  PALtrDES(Ti  TIoiirrTnt)^: 
Pabdi  Pontme)  was  the  name  given  to  the  exteDsire 
ttact  of  marshy  ground  in  the  Sl  of  Latinm  st  liit 
foot  of  the  Volscian  monntuns,  extending  frooi  tht 
neighbourhood  of  Cittema  to  the  sea  at  TVrracna. 
They  occupy  a  space  of  about  SO  miles  m  length  \>J 
7  or  8  in  breadth :  and  are  separated  from  the  see  oi 
the  W.  by  a  broad  tract  of  sandy  plain,  covered  wiUi 
forest,  which  is  also  perfectly  level,  and  mtermind 
mth  marshy  spots,  snd  pools  or  lagoons  of  stagssiit 
water,  so  that  it  is  almoat  as  unhealthy  ss  Ike 
regular  maiah,  and  the  whole  tract  is  often  cm- 
prised  under  the  name  of  the  Ptmtim  Manitt.  Tbs 
extremely  low  level  of  this  whole  tract,  aiToniii^ 
scarcely  any  natural  outfall  for  the  waters  wbick 
descend  into  it  from  the  Volscian  monstsins,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  saa- 
diore  from  Astnra  to  the  Cinceian  pranontor;, 
readily  accounts  for  the  formation  of  these  extenan 
maiahes;  and  there  can  be  nodonbt  that  thewbob 
of  this  low  alluvial  tract  is  of  vary  rsosnt  origin 
compared  with  the  reet  of  ths  adjoining  mainlanL 
Still  there  ia  the  strongest  reason  fimm  phyiicsl 
oonsiderations  to  reject  the  notion  veiy  generally 
entertained  by  the  Bomans,  and  adopted  by  Plisy> 
that  the  whde  of  this  accnmulation  had  takes 
place  within  the  period  of  historical  record.  This 
idea  seems  indeed  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  assumption  that  the  Hons  Circeios  was 
the  island  of  Circe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was 
therBiore  in  the  time  of  that  poet  really  an  island  is 
the  midst  of  the  open  sea.  [Cntcatros  Hoio.] 
But  it  is  far  more  strange  that  Pliny  should  sssert, 
on  th:i  authority  of  Theophrastus,  that  the  scco- 
mulatioD  had  taken  ptace  in  gnat  part  mioe  tha 
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time  of  that  writer;  though  Theophrastna  himadf 
tells  ua  distinctlj  that  tie  ubind  waa  in  hia  daji 
timted  to  the  mainland  by  the  accamulated  depoeita 
of  certain  riven.  (Theo[iir.  B.  P.  t.  8.  §  3;  Plin. 
iiL  S.  a.  9.)  Another  tradition,  preserved  to  tu 
also  by  Pliny  (L  c.)t  bat  wbuUy  at  varianoe  with 
the  last,  asserted  that  the  tcwt  then  oovend  by 
marsbea,  and  rendered  uninhabitable  by  them,  had 
formerly  been  occnpied  by  no  leas  than  24  (or,  ac- 
cording to  aome  MSS.,  33)  citiea.  But  no  trace  of 
this  fact,  which  he  cites  from  Hncianus,  an  author 
contemporaiy  with  hinuwlf,  is  to  he  found  in  any 
earlier  writer;  and  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
snppaeed  cities  has  been  preserved;  there  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  tiarj  has 
arisen  from  some  miaconception. 

The  Pomptine  Harsfaes  are  generally  represented 
as  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  of  Suesaa  Po- 
metia,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where 00  thur  bordeis,  thongh  we  have  no  cine  to 
its  precise  position.  [SuESU.  Pometia].  The 
"Poinptinus  ager,"  wluch  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy,  and  which  was  cultivated  with  com,  and 
part  of  it  portioned  out  in  lota  to  Boman  colonists 
(Liv.  ii.  34,  iv.  85,  vi.  5,  21)  was  probably  rather 
the  district  bordering  on  the  marshes  than  the 
actual  swampy  tract,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  effectually  reclaimed;  though  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  indostty  must  at  any  time  have 
sufficed  to  bring  into  cultivation  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  adjoining  plain.  As  early,  however,  as 
the  year  312  B.  c.  the  Appian  Way  appears  to  hare 
been  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  marshes  (Liv. 
ix.  29;  Diod.  zx.  36),  and  a  canal  oondnctsd  along 
with  it  from  Fomin  Appii  to  Tarracina,  which 
Iwciuiie  also  mnch  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  traffic, 
[Via  Appia.]  The  institution  of  the  Pomptine 
tribe  in  B.  c,  3S8,  and  of  the  Ufentine  tribe  in 
B.  c  318  (Liv.  vii.  15,  iz.  20),  would  seem  also  to 
point  to  the  eziatence  of  a  considerable  population 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  least  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes ;  but  still  we  have  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  marshes  themselves 
in  all  periods  of  antiquity.  (SiL  Itah  viiL  380; 
Strab.  T.  p.  233,  &c) 

The  Tery  circumstance  that  the  plain  is  bordered 
throughout  by  a  chain  of  considerable  and  populons 
towns  situated  on  the  mountain  front,  while  not  one 
is  recorded  as  existing  in  the  plain  itself,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  latter  was  in  great  part  unin- 
habitable. 

The  actual  marshes  are  formed  principally  by  the 
stagnation  of  the  waters  of  two  streams,  the 
Amasenus  and  the  TjFsirs,  both  rising  in  the 
Volscian  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Of  these 
the  latter  was  the  most  considerable,  and  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  aa  the  principal  stream,  of 
which  the  Amasenus  was  only  a  tribataiy.  The 
UleDs  is  described  as  a  slow  and  sluggish  stream ; 
and  Silins  Italicus,  amplifying  the  hints  of  Virgil, 
draws  a  dreary  picture  of  ita  waters,  black  with 
mud,  winding  their  slow  way  through  the  pestiferous 
Pomptine  {Jains.  (Vlrg.  ^4  en.  vii.  801;  Sil.  Ital 
Tiii.  379 — 382;  Claudian.  Prob.  et  OL  Coru.  257.) 
But,  besides  these,  several  minor  streams  either  flow 
down  from  the  Volscian  mountains,  or  rise  imme- 
diately at  their  foot  in  copions  springs  of  clear  water, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  all  Umestone  moun- 
tains. The  Kymfhabus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  Morba,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this.     Thus  the  whole  mass  of  waters,  the  stog- 
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nation  of  which  gives  rise  to  these  manhes,  is  ytrj 
considerable;  and  it  is  only  by  canying  theas  off  in 
artificial  channels  to  the  sea  that  any  real  pnignu 
can  be  made  in  the  drainage  of  the  district. 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Harsbes.  The  first  of  theae  was 
in  B.  a  160,  by  the  ooosnl  Cornelius  Cethegns, 
which,  according  to  the  brief  notice  transmitted  to 
us,  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a  time  auceessfnl 
(Liv.  Epit.  xlvi.) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  result 
attained  was  in  reality  but  a  partial  one ;  and  we 
find  them  relapsing  into  their  former  stats  twfore  the 
close  of  the  Bepublic,  so  that  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  Marahes  is  noticed  among  the  great  publie 
works  projected  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  which  h* 
did  not  Uvs  to  execute.  (Suet  Coet.  44;  Plat. 
Caa.  58;  Dion  Caaa.  xliv.  5.)  It  woold  appear 
that  on  tins  occasion  also  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  works,  so  that  a  couuderable  extent  of  land 
was  lechumed  for  cultivation,  which  M.  Antonina 
propcsed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  Bonan  citixena, 
(Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9.)  Horace  alludea  to  a  similar 
work  as  having  been  accomplished  by  Augustas 
(Hor.  Art.  Poet.  65;  SchoLCrug.  ad  be.);  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and  may  there- 
fore probably  conclude  that  no  great  success  attended 
his  efforts.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Pontine  Marshes 
as  in  hia  time  a  isvonrits  neort  of  robbers  and 
highwaymen  (Juv.  iii.  307);  a  anffidcnt  proof  that 
the  district  was  one  thinly  inhabited.  The  enter- 
prise seems  to  have  lieen  reanmed  by  Tngan  in 
connection  with  his  restoration  of  the  Appian  Way 
throngh  the  same  dustrict  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  15); 
but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his  works, 
though  inscriptions  confirm  the  aocoont  given  by 
Dion  Cassias  of  hia  renovation  of  the  hif^inad. 
The  next  serious  sttenipt  we  hear  of  to  drain  this 
marshy  tract  was  that  under  Theodorie,  which  ia 
recorded  both  by  Cassiodoras  and  by  an  inscriptioa 
still  extant  at  Terracma.  (Cassiodcr.  Vor.  ii.  32, 
33;  Gruter,  Inier.  p.  152.  8.)  But  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  works  naturally  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  whole  tract  relapsed  into  an  uninhabitable 
state,  which  continned  Ull  the  close  of  the  middle 
agea.  Kor  was  it  till  quite  modem  times  that  any 
important  works  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
reclaim  it.  Pope  Piua  VI.  waa  the  first  to  reopen 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  centuries,  and  restore  at  the  same  time  the 
canal  by  its  side,  extending  from  Trqmiti  to  Ter- 
racma. This  canal  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Horace  and  Strabo,  and 
formed  the  customary  mode  of  transit  for  travellers 
proceeding  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina.  (Her. 
Sat.  i.  5.  10  —  24;  Strab.  v.  p.  233;  Lucan,  iii. 
85.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called  by  Pro- 
copias  (B.  G.  i,l  1)  the  Devennovium,  a  name  which 
could  only  be  applied  to  an  artificial  cut  or  canal, 
though  that  author  terms  it  a  river.  The  "  nineteen 
miles"  indicated  by  the  name  commenced  from 
Tripontium  (TVepoati),  from  whence  the  canal  waa 
carried  in  a  straight  Une  to  within  3  miles  of  Tar- 
racina. It  was  this  portion  of  the  road  which,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was  restored  by  Tra- 
jan; and  the  canal  was  doubtless  oonstructed  or 
restored  at  the  same  time.  Hence  Cassiodoras 
applies  the  name  of  "  Decennovii  paludes  "  to  the 
whole  tract  of  the  Pontine  Marahes.  (Caaaiod.  For 
ii.  32, 33.) 

The  Saturae  Palds,  mentioned  both  by  Virgil 
and  SiUns  Italicus  in  coauectioa  with  the  river 
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Cfens  (Virg.  ^811.  Tii.  801  ;  SI.  ItaL  viil  380), 
most  hava  been  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Pon- 
tioe  Marshes,  and  was  pnibablj  merely  the  name  of 
some  portion  of  the  swamps  included  under  that 
more  general  designation. 

The  line  of  the  Appian  Wa;  was  carried  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  through  the  Pontine  Marshes 
from  the  station  Sab  Lanuvio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Tairacina. 
The  stations  along  its  course  and  the  distances  are 
differently  given  in  the  Itineraries;  but  they  may  all 
be  readily  determined  with  the  assistance  of  inscrip- 
tions and  Roman  milestones  still  existing.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  marshes,  or  rather  in  the  level 
tract  immediately  adjoining  them,  was  the  station  of 
Tbk8  Tabbrnab,  distant  17  miles  from  Aricia,  at 
point  where  a  branch  read  from  Antium  fell  into 
the  Appian  Way.  The  site  of  this  was  fixed  by  the 
AbM  Chaupy  and  other  writers  at  a  place  called 
Le  Caitelle,  2  miles  on  the  Boman  side  of  Citiema; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  distances 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  wonld  place 
it  5  miles  farther  from  Borne,  or  3  miles  beyond 
Citttma,  where  some  rains  still  remun,  referred  by 
Chanpy  to  the  station  Ad  Sponsas  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itineraiy,  bnt  which  would  sait  equally  well  for 
those  of  Tres  Tabernae.  [Tres  Tabeekas.] 
Six  miles  from  this  spot,  and  jnst  39  miles  from 
Borne  (as  shmrn  by  a  milestone  still  Temainiog 
there),  is  a  plaoe  still  called  Torre  di  TnpoHti, 
marking  the  site  of  Tbbpontiith,  the  spot  from 
whence  the  canal  of  the  Decennovium  commenced, 
and  irom  which  therefore  the  19  miles  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  were  measured.  Four  miles 
farther  on  considerable  remains  mark  the  site  of 
FoBUK  AFPn,  which  in  the  Augustan  age  wss  a 
busy  and  thriving  town ;  but  in  the  iborth  century 
had  sunk  to  a  mere  Hutatio  or  poet  station.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  from  Borne  to 
Forum  Appii  at  43  miles,  which  is  exactly  correct; 
from  tbenoe  to  Tarraoina  it  reckons  18  milss;  the 
Jerusalem  Itineraiy  makes  the  distance  19  miles, 
and  gives  an  intermediate  station  called  Ad  Mediae 
(Palndea),  which  was  9  miles  from  Forum  Appii 
and  10  from  Tarracina.  The  site  of  this  is  still 
marked  by  a  spot  called  Tom  di  Mao,  where  a 
striking  Boman  monument  still  remains;  but  the 
real  distance  from  Fornm  Appii  is  only  8  miles, 
which  coincides  with  the  AntooiDs  Itineraiy.  (lUn. 
Ant  p.  107;  Itm.  Hier.  ^  611.)  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  road  hss  been  carefully  examined 
and  described  by  the  Abb^  Chaupy  (^Dicomertt  de 
la  Maiton  dHonux,  vol.  iii.  pp.  382 — 152);  and 
the  distances  discussed  and  corrected  by  Westphal, 
(Som.  Kampagne,  pp.  67— 70>         [E.  H.  B.1 

PONS  AENI,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Peatlng. 
Table,  Ad  Aenum,  was  a  frtmtier  ibrt  in  Vindelicia 
on  the  river  Aenns,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  (/(.  Anl.  pp.  236,  257;  Not. 
Imp.)  It  is  commonly  believed  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  Pfiaan,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Fontana;  but  Muchar 
(Mn-tnm,  L  p.  285)  identifies  it  with  Enaidorf 
Bear  KraSmrg.  [L.  &] 

PONS  AEBATUCS,  in  Oallia  Kaibcnemds,  is 
placed  in  the  Jernsalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  N»- 
maasus  (iVAnes)  to  Arelate  (^Arlet),  at  the  distance 
of  xii.  from  Nemausus  and  viiL  from  Arelate.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  marks  xix.  from  Nemausus  to  Are- 
late in  one  distance.  The  road  most  therefore  have 
been  stnigbt  between  these  two  places.    D'Auville 
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PONS  ALUTI,  s 
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PONS  CAMPAH 
by  which  that  celebr 
Save,  a  short  distana 
distant  from  Sinnessi 
Jernsalem  Itinerary) 
from  its  beng  the 
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site  may  be  a  place  i 
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PONS  MANSUE' 
a  place  in  Pannonia, 
anaa  to  Jovia;  but  n 
(A.  ilnl.  pp.  264,  2i 

PONS  MIXVIUS 
a  bridge  en  the  Vii 
crossed  the  Tiber  jns 
Bome  called  the  Porl 
a  bridge  existed  oo  t 
there  most  certain!; 
when  the  Via  Flami 
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meotian  of  th«  name  in  hiatory  occtus  in  the  Second 
Panic  War,  when  Lit;  tells  oa  that  the  Soman  peo- 
ple poored  out  in  a  continnoas  atream  aa  far  aa  the 
ISlvian  Bridge  to  meet  the  meeaengoa  who  hronght 
the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Haadrnbal,  B.C.  207. 
(Lir.  zxvii.  51).  Hence,  when  Aurelioa  Victor 
reckona  it  among  the  works  cfnstmcted  by  Aemilios 
Scwuros  in  his  censorship  (b.  c.  1 10),  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  lefer  only  to  its  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ation. (Vict  d»  Vir.  Ilbutr.  72.)  It  is  Tery  pca- 
aible  that  there  was  no  atone  bridge  before  that  time. 
At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge  was  selected  as  the  place  where  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  the 
orders  rf  Cicero.  (Sail.  Cat.  45  ;  Cic.  m  Cat.  iii. 
6.)  It  is  probable  that  under  the  Empire,  if  not 
earlier,  s  suburb  extended  along  the  Via  Flaminia 
aa  fisr  aa  the  HUvian  Bridge.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  it  was  the  point  inm  which  Caesar  (among  his 
other  gigantic  schemes)  proposed  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  cany  it  further  from  the  city 
(Cic.  ad  Att,  xiii.  S3):  and  again,  the  emperor 
Galliemis  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  extend  the 
Flaminian  portico  as  fiur  as  the  MilTian  Bridge. 
(Treb.  Poll.  GaUiea.  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  was  occupied  by  low 
taTsms,  which  were  much  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  debauchery.  (Tac.  Ann.  ziiL  47.)  Its  proximity 
to  Borne,  to  which  it  was  the  principal  approach 
from  the  N.,  rendered  the  Milvian  Bridge  a  point  of 
importance  during  civil  wars.  Hence  it  is  repeatedly 
mentianed  by  Tacitus  during  those  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero  (Tac.  Bitt.  i.  87,  ii.  89,  iii. 
82) :  and  again,  in  A.  D.  193,  it  was  then  that 
Didios  Julianas  was  defeated  by  Severus  (Entrap. 
TiiL  17;  Vict.  Caet.  19).  At  a  later  period,  also, 
it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Mazentius  by  Constantine 
(a-v.  312),  when  the  usnrper  himselif  perished  in 
the  Tiber.  (Vict  Cam.  40 ;  Eutrop.  x.  4 ;  Zoeim. 
iL  16.)  Its  military  importance  was  recognised  also 
in  the  Gothic  Wars,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Vitiges 
dnring  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  i.  D.  537 ;  and  again, 
in  547,  when  Totila  destroyed  all  the  other  bridges 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  spared  the  llil- 
vian  alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19,  iii.  24.)  The 
present  bridge  is  in  great  part  of  modem  construc- 
tion, but  the  foundations  and  principal  piers  are 
ancient  [£.  H.  B.] 

PONS  HOSAE,  in  northern  Gallia,  is  mentioned 
by  Tadtns  (Jfut  iv.  66),  bnt  there  is  nothing  said  to 
ahow  where  this  bridge  was.  A  Roman  road  ran  from 
Adnataca(roiisrem)  across  the  Mosa  (i/oof)  past 
Joliacnm  (JuBeri)  to  Colooia  (^Cologne).  It  is 
Tory  probable  that  the  Pons  Mosae  was  on  this 
route,  and  that  it  was  at  ifaattriAt  The  termi- 
nation irioht  is  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  word 
Trajectnm.    [Tkajectdm.]  [G.  L.] 

PONS  NA'RTIAE.    [Gauaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
PONS  NE'KVIAE    FGallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
PONS  NOMENTAOTS.     [Nombmtom.] 
PONS  SALAltlUS  {PonteSalara),  a  bridge  on 
the  Via  SaJaria  where  that  highroad  crossed  the 
Anio  (T'ewroiie)  abont  2)  miles  from  Rome.    From 
its  position  this  is  certainly  the  bridge  meant  by 
Livy  under  the  name  of  Pons  Anienis,  on  which  the 
single  combat  of  Manilas  Torquatus  with  the  Gaul 
ia  described  as  taking  place.     (Liv.  vii.  9.)     The 
naoia  is  not  again  mentioned  in  history,  bnt  we  learn 
fnm  an  inscription  still  remaiiung  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constructed  by  Nsnes,  in  the  room  of  the 
more  ancient  one  which  had  been  destrojed  by  Totila 
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In  A.  St  547,  when  he  broke  up  the  uega  of  Borne 
and  withdrew  to  Tibnr.  (Praoop.£.  C  iiL  S4; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  iL  p.  594.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS   SARAVI,  a  bridge  over    the  Saravus 

fSarre)  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from  Divodorum 
Xetz)  to  Argentorstnm  (Sinudmrg).  The  Table 
marka  10  bam  Decem-pagi  (Digues)  to  Tabemae 
(Sttveme).  Though  the  distances  are  not  quits 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  Saarbtirg  on  the  iSbrre  must 
be  the  Pons  Saravi;  and  it  cannot  be  Saarbrick  on 
the  Soar,  for  Saartriok  is  mon  than  30  miles  north 
of  Saarburg,  and  quite  out  of  the  way.  This  is  an 
instance  in  which  a  hasty  ocmelnsion  haa  been 
derived  solely  from  the  sameness  of  nsme.     [G.  L.] 

PONS  SCALDIS,  or  bridge  over  the  ScheUe  in 
North  Gallia,  ia  placed  both  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  bam  Tumacnm  (  Toumai) 
to  Bagaeum  (£aiiai).  There  ia  a  place  on  the 
Sciekk  named  Etcaut-pont  between  FaUneienne* 
and  Condj  which  may  represent  the  Pona.     [G.L.] 

PONS  SERVl'LIL  [Iu.tbioum,  Vol  II.  p. 
36,  b.] 

PONS  TILUSI,  a  station  on  the  road  from  S!r- 
mium  to  Salona,  in  the  interior  of  Dalmatia.  (/<m 
Anton. ;  Tilnrium,  itsut.  Tab. ;  Qeogr.  Bav.  iv.  16.) 
It  may  be  identified  with  the  passage  of  the  river 
Cettuw  or  TtetHna  (Tilnms),  at  Trigl,  with  the 
opposite  height  of  Cardan,  where  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  a  R[>man  town,  which  was  probably  the 
colony  of  AxQUDM  (Aiiroiwi'  niX.,  PtoL  ii  16  (17). 
§  11  ;  /(m.  Anton. ;  PaO.  Tdt. ;  OreUi,  Inter. 
502),  where  an  inscription  has  been  found  c«n- 
memonting  the  reetoratiou  of  the  bridge  under  the 
name  of  Pons  Hifpi, — a  Graecised  form  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  town,  which  was  sometimes 
spelt  as  Eqnum.  (Wlkinson,  Dabnatia,  vol.  i.  p.  238; 
Neigebaor,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.178.)      [E.  B.J.] 

PONS  UCASI,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Da- 
cian  border,     (/(m.  Anl.  p.  567.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

PONS  ZITHA,  a  sution  on  the  Roman  road 
mnning  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica,  and  a  ma- 
nicipium.  (/tin.  Anton. ;  Geogr.  Rav.)  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  it  is  wrongly  c^led  Liha.  Earth 
(^Wanderungen,  p.  263)  has  fixed  its  site  at  the 
promontory  opposite  to  Meninx,  where  ha  fbnnd 
remains  of  a  stone  bridge  or  mole  connecting  the 
mainland  with  the  island  of  the  Lotopbagi.  [E.B.J.1 

FONTEM,  AD,  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the' road 
from  Londinium  to  Lindnm  (Jtm.  Ant.  p^  477), 
identified  by  Camden  (p.  560)  with  Paunton  on  the 
WHAam,  in  Lincoliuhire,  where  a  great  many 
Roman  coins  and  antiqnities  have  been  discovered. 
Others  take  it  to  have  been  Famdon,  near  Sout^^• 
mU,  in  Nottmghamihire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PONTES,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Ant. 
Itiu.  on  a  road  from  Samarobriva  (^Amimt)  to  Ge- 
soriacum  (^Boulogne') :  it  is  36  M.  P.  from  Samara- - 
briva  to  Pontes,  and  39  M.  P.  from  Pontes  to  Ge- 
Boriacum.  The  Table,  which  marks  a  road  between 
Samarobriva  and  Gesoriacum,  does  not  place  Pontes 
on  it,  bnt  it  has  another  place,  named  Dunicoregnm, 
supposed  to  be  Dourien  on  the  Authie.  D'Anville 
concludea  that  Poutea  is  Poncha  on  the  AvtJu»,  at 
which  place  we  arrive  by  following  the  traces  of  the 
old  road  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Chauuie  de  BrtmiluuU.  [G.  L.] 

PONTES,  a  Roman  sUtion  in  the  territory  of  the 

Atrebatss,  seated  on  the  Tiamm,  on  the  road  from 

Calleva  (Sikhetter)  to  Londinium.    (/tin.  Ant  p. 

478).     It  was  at  or  near  Old  Windnr.  [T.  H.  D.'] 

PONTES  TESSE'NU   {Dieuen),  a    place   in 
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Vrnddida,  on  the  mi  from  Amber  to  Pirtluuiuin. 
(AL  AuL  p.  275  ;  oomp.  Hucbar,  Nonemn,  !.  p. 
884.)  [L.  S.] 

PONTIA  or  PaNTIAE  (norrta:  Pema\  in 
bland  in  the  TjTrhenuui  aea,  ntruted  off  the  cout 
of  Italj,  nearly  oppoeit*  to  the  Circeian  promontoi;. 
It  ia  the  meet  oonsiderable  of  ■  gronp  of  thne  small 
ialanda,  now  collectively  known  ai  the  Itdla  di 
Pom  I  the  ancient  names  of  which  were,  Paijia- 
UA,  now  Pabnantola,  the  moet  weaterij  of  the 
three,  Pontia  in  the  centre,  and  Sihoria  (Zohiwik) 
to  the  NE.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  ■.  IS;  MeL  ii.  7.  §  18.) 
They  are  all  of  rolcanio  origin,  like  the  Pithecnsae 
(Aenaria  and  Proclyta),  nearer  the  ooaat  of  Cam> 
pania,  and  the  ialand  of  Pandataiia  (now  called 
Vandotma),  about  midway  between  the  two  gronps. 
Strabo  plaoBS  Pontia  about  250  itadia  from  the 
mainland  (r.  pi  233),  which  ia  nearly  aboat  the 
trnth,  if  icckoncd  (as  he  does)  from  the  coast  near 
Caieta;  but  the  distance  irom  the  Circeian  pro- 
montory  does  not  exceed  16  geog.  miles  or  160  stadia. 
We  hare  no  iccoant  of  Pontia  prerion*  to  the 
settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  there  in  b.o.  313, 
except  that  it  had  been  already  inhabited  by  the 
Volscians.  (Ur.  ix.  28  ;  Diodor.  xix.  101.)  The 
oolonisatioo  of  an  island  at  this  distance  from  the 
mwnland  otfers  a  complete  anomaly  in  the  Roman 
system  of  settlements,  of  which  we  have  no  explana- 
tion; and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  becanse  it 
was  not,  like  most  of  the  maritime  ooloniee,  a  "  oolo- 
oia  maritima  civiiun,"  bnt  was  a  Colonia  Latin*. 
(LiT.  xxvii.  10.)  Its  insnlar  sitnation  preaerred  it 
from  the  isTages  of  war,  and  hence  it  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  daring  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  Second  Panic  War  displayed  its  seal  and  fidelity 
to  the  Roman  senate,  when  twelve  of  the  Latin 
colonies  had  set  a  contrary  exampla,  (/Md.)  Stiabo 
apeaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  well  peopled  island 
(v.  p.  233).  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became, 
as  well  as  the  neighbonring  Pandataria,  a  common 
pUuie  of  confinement  for  state  priaonera.  Among 
others,  it  was  here  that  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Germanicns,  was  pot  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberins. 
(Suet.  Tib.  54,  Cal  15.) 

The  island  of  Potiza  is  about  S  miles  long,  bnt 
very  narrow,  and  indented  by  irregolar  bays,  so  that 
in  some  places  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  across. 
The  two  minor  islands  of  the  group,  Pabnaruola  and 
ZanfuMe,  are  at  the  present  day  uninhabited.  Varro 
notices  Palmaria  and  Pontia,  as  well  as  Pandataria, 
as  frequented  by  great  flocks  of  turtle  doves  and 
quails,  which  halted  there  on  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  and  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Varr.  ii.  S. 
Ui.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PORTIAS  (lUvnoi  rqa-oi,  Soyl.  p.  46),  three 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtia.  Pto- 
lemy (!▼•  3.  §  36  ;  comp.  Sladiam.  §§  72—79) 
calb  these  Misynns,  Pontia,  and  Gaea.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  reeb  of  Ghara,  (Beechey, 
JSayeditim  to  the  If .  Coiut  of  Africa,  p.  238,  App. 
p.  X.;  Smyth,  MediterroHean,  p.  4S5.)      [E.B.  J.J 

PONTI'NUS.    [Aroos,  p.  201,  a.] 

PONTUS  (n^rros),  a  large  country  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  on  the  cosst  of  the  Pontns  Euxinns,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Colchis  in  the  east,  to  the  river 
Halys  in  the  nest.  In  the  earlier  times  the  country 
does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any  general  appella- 
tion, but  thevarions  parts  were  designated  by  names 
derived  iram  the  difierent  tribes  by  which  they  were 
iohabiled.    Xeoophon  (^itaft.  v.  6.  §  15)  is  the  first 
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ancient  author  who  nses  Pontns  as  the  name  of  the 
coimtiy,  Pontns  formed  a  long  and  namnr  tnct  of 
coast  coontiy  from  the  river  Pbaais  to  the  Hsln, 
but  in  the  western  part  it  extended  somewhtt  fiir- 
ther  south  or  inland.  When  its  limita  wen  fimllj 
fixed,  it  bwidered  in  the  w«st  oo  PapUagooia,  wboe 
the  Halys  formed  the.booodaiy  ;  in  tte  Soeth  « 
Galatia,  Cappadoeia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  the  Aati- 
tanros  and  Monnt  Paiyadres  being  the  boandsris ; 
and  in  the  east  on  Colchis  and  Armenia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis.  Pontia  thiH 
embraced  the  modem  r««>i«HV«  of  TVsitemd  ud 
Siuxu.  Although  the  eonnlry  was  sumandtd  ij 
lofty  moontains,  which  also  sent  their  rannficstiira 
into  Pontns  itself  the  plains  on  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially the  western  parte,  were  extremely  fatilt 
(Strab.  xii  p.  648),  and  pradnoed  excellent  Crait, 
such  as  cherries,  applea,  pears,  various  kinds  of 
grain,  olives,  timber,  aconite,  &c  (Strab.  xii.  pi  545, 
&c. ;  Tfaeophrast  Hiit  Pbmt.  iv.  5,  viiL  4,  &&.  ii. 
16,  xix.  17;  PUn.  xiv.  19.)  The  ooontry  aboaided 
in  game  (Stnb.  xii.  p.  548),  and  among  ti»  asinals 
beee  are  especially  mentioned,  and  honey  and  viz 
formed  important  articles  of  commerce.  (Xenofli. 
Atidb.  iv.  8.  §§  16,  20  ;  Dioscor.  ii.  103  ;  Plin.  ui. 
45;  Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  consisted  chiefly  in  iron  (Xenoph.  AncA.  r. 
4.  §  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B.  •-  v.  XiIAipCh; 
Pliny  vii.  57)  and  salt.  The  chief  moontains  of 
Pontns  an  the  Pastadrkh,  and  on  the  east  rfit 
the  SooEDisEg,  two  ranges  of  Antitanms,  which  they 
connect  with  Mount  Caucaans.  The  Parysdies  sends 
two  branches,  Litekhb  and  OrBUMirg,  to  the  north, 
which  fonn  the  eastern  boundary  cf  tbe  plain  cf 
Phanaroea.  Another  monntain  which  termuiates  ia 
a  promontory  100  stadia  to  the  west  of  Tnpezusns 
called  the  Ores  Hieron  (Anonym.  Per^  p  13; 
Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  1015,  vrith  Schol.),  and  Tecba 
is  a  mountain  menUlned  in  the  south-east  </ 
Trapezas.  The  pcomontcries  finrned  by  these  main- 
tains, if  we  proceed  from  west  to  east,  aie:  tlie  H^ 
racleium,  lasonium,  and  Zephyrium.  These  pro- 
jecting headlands  fonn  the  bays  of  Amieas  and 
Cotyora.  The  mountains  m  the  south  contim  the 
sources  of  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  snc^  as  the 
Halys,  Lycastas,  Chadisins,  Iris,  Scylax,  Lyns, 
Thermodon,  Beris,  Thoaris,  Oenins,  Phigamas,  Sid^ 
nns,  Genetlies,  Melanthius,  Fharmathenus,  Hysns, 
Ophis,  Aseurus,  Adienns,  Zagatis,  Piytanis,  Fyritee, 
Archahis,  Apsarus,  Acampis,  Bathys,  Aclnasis,  las, 
Mogms,  and  the  Phasis.  Tbe  only  lake  in  Pontns 
noticed  by  the  ancients  is  the  Stiphane  Fains,  in  tbe 
west,  north  of  the  river  Scylax. 

Pontns  was  inhabited  by  a  considerable  nnmter 
of  different  tribes,  whose  ethnological  ndatioos  in 
either  entirely  unknown  or  extremely  obscure.  The 
most  important  among  them,  if  we  proceed  6tsn  nst 
to  east,  are:  the  Leucostri,  Tibabssi,  Chalt- 
BEs,  MosmoKci,  HspTACoiorrAB,  Duux,  Bi- 

CHISEB,    ByZXRZS,    CoLCHI,     MaCKONXS,   MA81!!S 

Taochi,  and  Phabiaxl  Some  of  these  tribes  vcn 
wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree,  espedslly  tho^e 
of  the  interior;  bnt  on  tlie  coast  Greek  coloaies  an- 
tinned  to  be  established  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
7th  centniy  b.  o.,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  pros- 
perity, spreading  Greek  culture  and  cinlisatias 
around  them. 

As  to  the  history  of  lie  country,  tradition  stated 
that  it  had  been  conquered  by  Ninns,  the  {inoder  a 
tbe  Assyrian  empire  (Died.  ii.  2);  after  the  tine  * 
Cyrus  the  Great  it  certainly  was,  at  least  nxniiaPfi 
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under  tbe  dominion  of  Penis  (Herod.  iiL  94,  ni. 
77,  &a),  and  wu  governed  bj  herediUry  satraps 
belonging  to  the  lojal  iuraiy  of  Penia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  the  tribes  of  Pontiia  govenied  b;  native 
chie&  seem  to  have  still  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
independence.  But  in  B.  c.  363,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerzes  II.,  Ariobananes  snbdned  several  of  the 
Pontian  tribes,  and  thereby  laid  the  fonndation  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  these  parts.  (Diod.  zv. 
90.)  He  was  succeeded  in  B.  a  337  by  Hithri- 
datea  11.,  who  reigned  till  B.  c  302,  and  who,  by 
skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  circnmstances  of 
the  times  daring  the  stmggles  among  the  snccessors 
of  Alexander,  considerably  enlarged  his  kingdom. 
After  him  the  throne  was  occapied  by  Mithndates 
HI.,  from  B.  c.  302  to  266;  Ariobarzanes  III.,  from 
B.  c  266  probably  till  240.  The  chnnolc^  of  this 
and  the  following  kings,  ICthridates  IV.,  Phama- 
ces  L,  and  Mithridates  V.,  is  very  uncertain.  Under 
Mithndates  VL,  from  b.  c.  120  to  63,  the  kingdom 
of  Pontns  attained  the  height  of  its  extent  and 
power,  bnt  his  wais  with  the  Bomans  led  to  its  snb- 
JQgatian  and  dismemberment.  Pompey,  the  con- 
qaeror  of  ICthridates,  in  B.  c.  65  annexed  the 
western  part  of  Pontns  as  &r  as  Ischicopolis  and 
the  firentiers  of  Cappadocia  to  Bithynia  (Dion  Cass. 
xUi.  45  ;  Stnih  xiL  pp.  541,  543  ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL 
38 :  Liv.  Epit  102),  and  gave  away  the  remain- 
ing puts  to  some  of  the  chiefi  or  princes  in  the  ad- 
ioining  countries.  A  portion  of  the  country  between 
the  Iris  and  Halys  was  given  to  tbe  Galatian  Deio- 
tanis,  which  was  henceforth  called  Pontus  Galaticus 
(Strab.  zii.  p.  £47 ;  Dion  Cass.  xU.  63,  xlii.  45 ; 
Ptol.  T.  6.  §§  3,  9.)  The  Colchians  and  other 
tribes  in  tbe  south-east  of  the  Eoxine  received  a 
king  of  their  own  in  the  person  of  Aiistarchus. 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  114;  Eatrop.  vi.  14.)  Phar- 
nacea  IL,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  re- 
ceived the  Crimea  and  some  adjoining  districts  as  an 
independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Bosporus 
(Appian,  Mitkni.  UO,  &c.);  and  the  central  part, 
from  the  Iris  to  Phamacia,  was  subsequently  given 
by  M.  Antonins  to  Polsmon,  the  son  of  Pharmcea, 
and  was  henceforth  designated  by  the  name  of  Pon- 
tus Polemoniacns  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §§  4,  10 ;  Eatrop.  vii. 
9;  Anrel.  Vict  <k  Caa.  15),  which  it  retained 
afterwards,  even  when  it  had  become  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  empircL  The  eastern  part,  which 
liad  likewise  been  ceded  to  Polemon,  was  transferred 
by  his  widow  Fytbodoris  to  king  Archelaus  of  Cap- 
padocia, whomuriedher,  and  was  thenceforth  called 
PoDtns  CappadoduB.  In  Pontns  Polemoniacas, 
I>]rtbodoris  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Polemon  U., 
who  resigned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  Nero  (Suet.  JVer.  18;  Eutrop.  vii.  14).  Pon- 
tns was  then  niade  a  Boman  province,  A.  d.  63,  imder 
the  mune  of  Pontns  Polemoniacns,  tbe  administration 
of  which  was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Gs- 
btia.  In  the  new  arrangements  under  Constantme, 
the  province  was  again  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
south-western  one,  which  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pontns  Galaticus,  was  called  Helenopontus,  in  ho- 
nonr  of  the  emperor's  mother  Helena ;  and  the  east- 
em  portion,  to  which  Pontns  Cappadocius  was  added, 
retuned  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacns.  QiomH. 
xxviii.  1;  Hierocl.  p.  702.)  Besides  these  provin- 
cial divisions,  there  also  exist  a  number  of  names  of 
snuiller  separate  districts,  such  as  Gazslohitib, 
<gABAMSB£,  Thehisctba,  Sidehe;  and  in  tbe  in- 
terior    PHAZEMONITIS,   PmOUSENE,   DiACOFENE, 

Cbiuocoue,  Daximositis,  Zeleiis,  Ximehb,  and 
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Hboaixipoutis.  Thase,  as  well  ss  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  Amiscs,  Polehohidh,  Cottora, 
Pbakhacia,  Cekasdb,  Trapezub,  Afsards,  Ca- 
BiBA,  Gazicba,  Zeia,  Cokaha  Postica,  Neo- 

0AB8ABXIA,  SeSABTIA,  TuEHISCTBA,  PBAZEHOa 

&c.,  are  described  in  separate  articles.         [L.  S.] 
PONTUS  EUXINUS.     [Euximis  Pobtus.] 
POPULI  or  POPOLI,  a  small  place  in  the  west 
of  Pannoma,  on  the  road  from  Jovia  to  Aquaviv^ 
south  of  the  river  Dravn&    {It,  Siens.  p.  561 ; 
Geogr.  Kav.  ir.  19;  Tab.  Peutmg.)  [L-  S.] 

POPULCraiUM  or  rOPULO-NIA  {nowXiirwr: 
Eth.  Popnloniensis :  Populonia),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etroria,  sitnated  on  the  sea-coast,  nearly  opposite 
the  island  of  Ova  (EUba),  and  abont  5  miles  N.  of 
the  modem  city  of  Pkmbiao.  It  stood  on  a  loity 
hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  detached  and  almost  in- 
sulated promonta^,  the  southern  end  of  which  is 
occupied  by  tbe  modem  town  of  Piombmo.  This 
promontory  (the  namKimm'  ticpw  of  Ptolemy)  is 
separated  from  the  hills  in  the  interior  by  a  strip 
of  flat  maisby  ground,  abont  5  miles  in  width, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  ooco^ed  in  great 
measure  l>y  lagnnes  or  padaK;  so  that  its  position 
is  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  still  more  striking 
Monte  Argentaro.  The  Maritime  Itinerary  places 
it  30  miles  S.  of  the  Vada  VoUtarrana,  which  is 
jnst  about  the  tmth  (/(in.  MariL  p.  501).  Strabo 
says  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  Etrnscan 
cities  which  was  utuatsd  an  the  sea-shore  (Strab. 
V,  pi  223),  and  the  remark  is  repeated  by  Pliiiy; 
thus  apparently  excluding  Coaa  as  well  as  Pyigi 
and  other  smsller  placet  from  that  designation.  It 
is  probable  at  least  that  Popntomnm  was  the  most 
considerable  of  the  maritime  citiw  of  Etmria;  but 
there  are  no  gionnds  for  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
Twelve  Cities  of  the  League,  or  as  ever  rivalling  in 
importance  the  great  cities  of  the  interior.  Virgil 
indeed  repnsente  it  as  one  of  the  Etrnscan  cities 
which  gent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  Aeneas  {Aen. 
X.  17S),  a  statement  that  seems  to  prove  his  belief 
in  its  antiquity;  bnt  other  accounts  represented  it 
aa  a  colony  of  Volatenae,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Sorvins  tells  ns  that  it  was 
first  founded  by  the  Corsicans,  from  whom  it  wss 
afterwarda  wrested  by  tbe  Volaterrans;  and  distinctly 
represents  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  twelve  chief 
cities  of  Etmria.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  I.  c)  It  pro- 
bably derived  its  chief  prospeity  from  its  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ilva,  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  being  all  conveyed  to  Populoninm 
to  be  smelted,  and  thence  exported  to  other  regions. 
(Strab.  I.  c;  Pseud.  Arist  d»  Mirab.  95;  Vair.  qi 
Sen.  ad  Am.  T.  174.)  Hence,  in  B.  c.  205,  when 
Sci{do  was  fitting  out  his  fleet  for  Africa,  and  the 
Etruscan  cities  came  fi>rward  with  their  volnntaiy 
contributions,  the  Popnlonians  undertook  to  supply 
him  vrith  iron.  (Liv.  zxviii.  45.)  This  is  the  first 
occaaion  on  which  the  name  is  mentioned  in  histosy; 
a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  202)  we  are  told  that  the 
consol  Clandins  Nero,  on  his  voyage  to  Sardinia, 
took  refuge  with  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Fopoloniom 
from  the  violence  of  a  storm.  (Id.  xxx.  39).  No 
further  mention  of  it  occurs  in  hijstory;  but  we  lean 
from  Strabo  that  it  sustained  a  siege  team  the  farces 
of  Sulla  at  the  same  time  with  Volaterrae,  and  it 
appears  to  have  never  recovered  the  blow  it  then 
received;  for  in  the  time  of  that  geographer  the  city 
itself  was  ahnoet  desolate,  only  the  temples  and  a 
few  houses  remaining.     The  port,  however,  was  still 
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fc«iaant«d,  ud  *  town  bad  grown  np  tnaai  U  it 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  (Stnb.  T.  p.  S33.)  lU  nune 
U  idll  mentioaed  ■■  en  existing  town  bj  oil  the 
oUur  gecgnpben,  and  Ptolemy  eapeciaUf  noticaa 
the  city  u  well  u  promontory  of  PopQloaiDm  (MeL 
ii.  4.  §  9  ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  •.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4);  bat 
thii  is  the  Ust  eridenoe  of  its  existence;  and  before 
the  cloae  of  the  Western  Empire  it  bed  Ulen  into 
complete  decay.  It  is  described  by  RatiUns  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  fifth  oentniy  as  entirely  dneolste, 
nothing  remaining  bat  fragments  of  its  massiTS 
walls  ud  the  fallen  rnina  of  otha  edifices.  Gregory 
the  Great  also  describes  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  centnry  as  in  a  state  of  complete  decay,  thoagh 
retaining  an  episcopal  see ;  but  at  a  later  period  of 
the  middle  agea  a  feudal  oastls  wsa  erected  on  the 
site,  which,  with  the  few  adjacent  booses,  still  bears 
the  name  of  Pojmlonia,  and  ia  a  oonspienoas  object 
from  a  dirtance.  (RutiL  Itm.  L  401 — 414;  Gr^or. 
£p.  ap.  Cbmr.  Ital.  p.  514.) 

The  only  Etrascan  remains  now  existiog  at 
Popal(H<iam  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  tombs  of 
no  intereet)  are  those  of  the  ancient  walls,  which 
may  be  traced  in  fragments  all  roand  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  throoghoot  the  entire  circoit  of  the  city. 
This  did  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in  dream- 
iiannce;  it  was  of  an  inegalar  form,  adapted  to  the 
reqairemeats  of  the  groond.  The  walls  are  con- 
stracted  of  rade  masees  of  stone,  arranged,  like  those 
of  VoUerra,  in  horizontal  layers,  but  with  little 
regnlarity ;  they  are  not,  howcTer,  nearly  so  gigantic 
in  character  as  those  of  VoUerra,  Fietole,  or  Car- 
bmo.  Within  the  drcoit  of  the  walls  are  to  be  seen 
some  Tsolted  chambers,  six  in  a  row  (which  have 
been  enuueously  called  an  amphitheatre),  a  moeaic 
paremant,  and  some  reskrroirs  of  water,  all  anques- 
tionabiy  of  Boman  data.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  iL 
p.  236—238.) 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  in  the  days  of 
Bntilius,  stood  a  lonely  watch-tower,  serring  at  the 
same  time  as  a  beacon  for  ships.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
407.)  It  was  firom  tliis  point  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  view  comprised  not  only  Corsica  (which 
is  visible  from  many  points  of  the  mainland),  but 
Sardinia  also.  (Strab.  I.  e.)  But  this  last  as- 
sertion, thoagh  it  has  been  repeated  by  many 
writers,  is  certainly  erroneous,  as,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance were  not  too  great,  the  nearer  moimtains  of 
Elba  would  efiectoally  cimceal  those  of  Sardinia 
from  the  view.     (Dennis,  vol.  U.  p.  239.) 

We  leun  from  the  Tabula  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  the  territory  of  Popnloninm,  which  had 
given  rise  to  a  bathing-pbuw  called  the  Aquas 
PoPDUtNiAK  (Tab.  PtuL).  These  were  evidently 
the  same  now  known  as  Le  Caktane,  at  the  foot  of 
Campiglia,  about  6  miles  from  Populoninm,  which 
have  been  identified  by  some  writers  with  the  "  aquae 
calidae  ad  Vetalonioa**  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iL  10. 
s.  106);  bnt  there  is  no  authority  for  placing  Vetu- 
lonia  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  voL  ii.  p. 
225.)     [Vetclohia.] 

Popolonium  was  the  only  city  of  Etmria  which 
bad  a  silver  coinsge  of  its  own,  of  a  very  peculiar 
style,  the  reverse  being  generally  quite  plain,  with- 
out type  or  legend,  and  not  incuse  or  indented,  as  on 
the  earliest  Greek  coins.  The  ordinary  type  is  a 
Gorgon's  head  or  mask,  simihu'  to  that  on  many 
Etruscan  monaments.  The  copper  coins  give  the 
Etrascan  name  of  the  city  "  Puplona "  at  full— 
mriATNA.  It  is  not  improbable  (as  saggssted  by 
Millingen)  that  the  Populonians  derived  the  art  of 


POBPHTBia 

ooinage  (ram  the  niocoeans  of  Conica;  but  then  ti 
certainly  no  groond  fiir  admitting  the  «vi'«*~'»  of  s 
Phoeaean  ocdcny  at  Popakninm  itself.  (IfiUisgni, 
Ifmmtm.  de  FAne.  Ilake,  f.  16.3;  Eckhd,  Nm. 
Vtt.  Ameed.  pp.  10—18.)  [£.  H.  i.] 


ooiH  OF  roTwonmu. 

POBCIFERA  (Pokevera),  a  river  of  lipirii, 
flowing  into  the  sea  about  2  miles  W.  rf  Gau. 
The  name  ia  written  Pordfera  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  i.  7), 
the  only  one  of  the  geographers  who  mention  it; 
bnt  in  a  cnrious  inscriptian  foond  near  Gmoa,  it  it 
variously  written  poRCXiBSKa  and  rsocosiu. 
[Geicca.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

PORDOSELE'NE  (nopSoo-eX^in):  Elk.  napb- 
(rtXTiyhris),  the  chief  of  the  Hecatannesi,a  gmptf 
small  isUnds  lying  between  Lesboe  and  the  coast  of 
Asia.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  same  (Scr. 
lax,  p.  36,  Hudson;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  618;  Stepb.  B. 
J.  v.).  Strabo  says  (L  c.)  that  some,  is  order  U 
avoid  the  dirty  allusion  presented  by  this  wk. 
called  it  Poroeelene  (IlopocreX^inri).  which  is  tb 
form  employed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  5),  Pliaj  (' 
31.  s.  38),  and  Aelian  (AT.  An.  ii.  6).  At  >  itin 
Uter  time  the  name  was  changed  into  Pnneiaii, 
nnder  which  <bcm  the  town  appears  ss  a  bisb(f  i 
see.    (Hierocl.  p.  686;  ConcO.  Cialcei  p  530.) 


M. 


con  or    FORDOSBLEHB. 

PORINAS.  [Phexkus.] 
POROSELE'NE.  [Pokdoseuehf-] 
POBPHY'REON  (nop^u^Mw:  ElL  Uoptf^ 
cinat,  nap^vptairfnit),  a  dty  of  Phoenicii,  raoi- 
tioned  by  Scylax  (p.  42,  Hudson)  between  Bmtm 
and  Sidon,  and  marked  in  the  Jemsalem  Itinav) 
(where  it  is  written  Parphirion,  pi  583,  WesatK) 
as  8  Roman  miles  N.  of  Berytus.  Procopiu  oUs 
it  a  village  upon  the  coast.  (But  An.  c.  30.  ^ 
164,  Bonn.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybios  (v.  6i$l 
from  whose  narrative  we  learn  that  it  was  m  ti" 
neighbourhood  of  Platanns.  [Piatahtjs.]  Hffl« 
it  seems  to  be  correctly  plsced  at  the  KItan  ^^ 
Tinai,  where  Pococke  relates  (vd.  iL  p  432)  ti" 
he  saw  some  broken  julUrs,  a  Corinthian  ojiuL 
and  nuns  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  tormi.  '* 
the  side  of  the  moontain,  at  the  back  of  the  £U^ 
there  are  extensive  excavated  tombs,  evidently  iW 
belonging  to  as  ancient  dty.  The  Cmaailen  "■ 
garded  Haifa  as  the  ancient  Porpbyreon;  I*" 
tbere  is  no  authority  that  a  city  of  this  name  t« 
stood  in  the  bay  of  '.^  iUa.  Justinian  built  •  c^, 
of  the  Virgin  at  Porpbyreon  (Procop  A  ii^- 
T.  9,  p.  328);  and  it  was  a  place  of  suffident  ia- 
portance  to  be  made  a  biafaopric  under  the  w^ 
politon  of  Tyre.  (Robinson,  KMical  BttiB^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  432.) 
PCBPHYBIS.    [NuTBOs.] 
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POBPHYBITES  MONS. 

PORPHYRITES  MONS  (popfvptni,  tpas,  TtoL 
It.  5.  §  S7),  a  long  but  not  tci;  lofty  rug*  of 
moiuitaina  which  nn  along  the  WMtom  sfaon  of  the 
Aimbiu  Sea,  nearly  {rom  lat  S6°  to  27°  N.  To- 
varda  the  aea  ita  sides  were  abrupt,  although  ooc&- 
siouallj  scooped  into  senriceable  haihonrs,'  e.  g.  the 
Partus  Albus  and  Philoteias.  On  the  land  side  it 
sloped  Toon  giadoallj,  breaking,  however,  the  eastern 
desert  with  numerans  blnfis  and  ridges,  and  sending 
forth  its  spurs  as  far  as  Tentjrs  and  Antaeopolia  S. 
and  N.  rtspectiTely.  [W.  B.  D.l 

PCRSULAfi,  another  name  for  Maxinmuano- 
polia     [Maximiriaxofous.] 

POBTA  AUGUSTA  (ndpra  Alryoimu,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  50),  a  town  of  the  Yaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tam- 
oonensis;  perhaps  Torquemada.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PORTHMUS  (Il6i^iias),  a  harbour  in  Enboea, 
beloDging  to  'Eretiia,  desicribed  bj  Demosthenes  as 
opposite  to  Attica,  is  the  modem  Porto  Bufalo, 
immediately  opposite  to  Khamnns,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Enboean  channel,  where  the  breadth  is 
only  two  miles.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  after 
expelling  the  Eretrians ;  but  its  advantageous 
position  close  to  the  coast  of  Attica  gave  it  im- 
portance lor  many  centuries  afterwards.  (Dem.  PluL 
iiL  pp.  11 9, 135,  iv.  p.  1 33,  de  Cor.  p.  248  ;  Flin.  iv. 
12.  a.  21 ;  Hierocl.  p.  645;  Harpocrat  Phot.  Said.  m.v. 
Il6p9iuis;  Lake,  Northern  (rreece,vol.  ii.  p.  435.) 

PORTUS  ABUCINI,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
of  the  Gallic  provinces  as  a  place  in  "  Provincia 
Maxima  Sequanorum."  It  appears  to  be  Port-tur- 
Saone.  The  district  about  Port  was  once  called 
Pagns  Portisiomm,  whence  the  modem  name  La 
Portois.  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  ACHAEOBUM,  a  haiboor  in  European 
Sarmatia,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euzine,  and  upon  the 
strip  of  land  called  the  Dromce  Achilleos.  (Plin. 
ir.  13.  8.  36.)     [See  VoL  L  p.  20,  a.] 

POBTUS  AEHINES,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Gallia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  near  the  small  islsiid  Emhia. 
(Iftert,  GoHien,  p.  428.)  [G.  L.] 

POBTUS  AEPATIACI,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii  as  being  in  Belgica  Secunda : 
"  Tribnnns  militum  Nerriorum  porta  Aepatiaci." 
It  is  nncertun  what  place  is  meant.  D'Anville 
(No^et,  ^)  has  an  article  on  it.  [G.  L.] 

POBTUS  AGASU&    [Gaeoahus.] 

POBTUS  ALBURNUS.    [Albcbhus  Moss.] 

POBTUS  ARGOUS.    [Ilva.] 

POBTUS  ABTABBORUM.       [Abtabborux 

POBTVa.] 

PORTUS  AUGUSTl    [Ostia.] 
POBTUS  COSANUS.    [Coba.] 
POBTUS  DELPHINI  (Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  7  ;  Del- 
iJunis,  /(n.  Ant.  p.  293),  a  small  port  on  the  coast 
ig  Lignria,  still  called  Porto  Fmo,  situated  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  a  great  mountain  promontory,  which 
projects  into  the  sea  between  Cenoa  and  Satri, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  featnres 
of  this  part  of  the  Lignrian  coast         [£.  H.  B.J 
POBTUS  EBICIS.    [LmA.] 
POBTUS  6ASNAE.    [Gasoaxus.] 
PORTUS  HANNIBAXIS,  a  town  on  the  &  coast 
of  Lasitania,notfsr£n)mLacobriga(MeU,iilI;  bid. 
Cr.xT. 9),  near  ASor, where  there  are  traces  of  Panic 
mins.  (Fkvez,  £q).  5.  sir.  p.  2 1 1 .)    [T.  H.  D.] 
POBTUS  HERCULIS.    [Coba.] 
POBTUS  HERCULIS  LIBURNL     [Pisab.] 
POBTUS  HERCULIS  MONOECL    [iiaaoM. 
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POBTUS  1TIU8.    [ITIOT.] 

POBTUS  JULIUS.    rLDCBiiras  Laccs.] 

POBTUS  LUNAE.     [LuHA.] 

POBTUS  MAGNUS.     [Maohus  PoBnis.1 

PORTUS  MAimrrU.    rLiotnBU,  p.  187.t 

PORTUS  OLIVULA.    [NicAia.] 

PORTUS  PISANUS.    [Pibai.] 

POBTUS  POMPONIANIS,  of  the  Maritime  Itin^ 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  bays  formed  by  the  Pompo- 
niana  Femnsnla,  and  cither  that  on  the  east  side  or 
that  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Gient. 
The  name  Pomponianis  Portns  seems  to  confirm 
D'Anville'a  opinion  abont  Pomponiana  [Foufo- 
hiana].  [G.  L.] 

POBTUS  SYMBOLON.   [Stmboloh  Poktus.] 

PORTUS  TELAMONIS.     [Telamo.] 

PORTUS  TRAJANL    [OsnA.] 

PORTUS  VENERIS  (>ort  Vmdrt),  on  tha 
south  coast  of  Fiance  near  the  borders  of  Spain. 
The  passage  abont  Portus  Veneris  in  Mela  (ii.  5) 
is  thus  (ed.  Is.  Vossius) :  "  Turn  inter  Pyrenael 
pnxnuntoria  Portns  Veneris  insignia  fana'  The 
words  "insignis  fiuio"  are  a  correction  of  Vossius 
without  any  authority,  which  he  has  substituted  for 
the  words  of  the  best  MS.,  "  in  sinu  salso."  Port 
Vendre  is  in  France,  near  Cottioart,  a  few  mil^ 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ttck. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  fixes  the  boundary  of  Nar- 
bonensis  at  the  promontory  on  which  stood  the 
Apbrodiainm  or  temple  of  Venus.  Pliny  (iii.  3) 
in  his  description  of  Hispania  Citerior,  after  men- 
tioning Emporiae  (^Ampuriat),  says  ;  "  Flnmen 
Tichis.  Ab  eo  Pyrenaea  Venus  in  latere  promontorii 
altero  xL  M."  This  river  Tichis  is  the  river  which 
is  near  the  site  of  Empoiiae  (^Ampuriat)  in  Spain. 
D'Anville  concludes  that  the  promontorium  of  Pliny 
is  the  Promontorium  Pyrenaeum  of  the  Table,  the 
modem  Cap  Creux,  which  projects  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  would  be  a  fit  place  for  the  temple, 
for  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  build  temples  on 
bold  headlands.  But  Pliny  says  "  on  the  other," 
that  is  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  promontoriam  ; 
and  the  distance  of  xl.  M.  P.  from  the  river  of 
Ampuriat  brings  us  to  the  position  of  Port  Vendre. 
Accordingly  D'Anville  conclades  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  near  the  port  of  Venus ;  and  this  would 
seem  likely  enough.  This  temple  is  apparently 
mentioned  by  Stephanns  («.  v.  'A(l>poSunis) ;  and 
certainly  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178),  who  makes  tlie  coast 
of  the  Narbonensis  extend  £n>m  the  Far  to  the 
temple  of  the  Pyrenaean  Venus,  the  boundary  between 
Narbonensis  and  Iberia ;  but  others,  he  adds,  make 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  the  boundary  of  Iberia  and 
Celtica.  The  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  in  a  {tass  of 
the  Pyrenees  not  far  from  the  coast  £l  this 
passage  Strabo  simply  says  that  the  temple  of  the 
Pyrenasan  Venus  was  fixed  aa  the  boundary  of 
Gallia  and  Hitpania  by  some  geographers,  bat  thia 
passage  does  not  tell  us  where  the  temple  is ;  and 
the  distances  which  he  gives  in  the  same  place 
(ir.  p.  178)  will  not  settle  the  qneatioa.  But  in 
another  passage  (iv.  p.  181)  he  makes  the  Galaticua 
Sinus  extend  bom  a  point  100  stadia  from  Massilia 
"  to  the  Aphrodisinm,  the  promontory  of  Pyrene." 
It  is  plain  that  his  promontory  of  Pyrene  is  Cop 
Creux,  for  this  is  a  marked  natural  hmit  of  the 
Gallic  bay  on  the  west;  and  he  also  places  the 
temple  there.  Cap  Cnws  ia  a  natnral  boundary 
between  Gallia  and  Hispania,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  the  ancient  coast  boundary.  We  know 
that  Cervaria,  which  is  sauth  of  Portus  Veneris  end 
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Durtti  oF  C<9  Crtux,  U  in  Gallia  [Oirvakia].  It 
appears  then  that  there  ia  no  anthoritj  for  placing 
this  temple  of  Veniu  at  Poitoa  Vemria  except  the 
paasage  irf  Plinj,  which  leada  to  thii  ooodiuion,  if 
the  ilirtance  zL  ia  right.  The  paasage  of  Mela 
has  been  comptad  by  Voarins.  It  is  eran  donbtful 
if  **  inter  Pyrenaai  promnntoria"  ia  the  troa  reading. 
Some  editiona  have  "  in  Pyienaei  pramantorio,"  bat 
if  that  reading  ia  right,  tha  pnmantorinm  of  Mahi 
ia  not  Cqp  Craa.  [G.  L.1 

POSEIDCKNIUM,  or  POSI'Dimi  (no<rf  iMnar, 
Thno.  iT.  129 ;  Poeidimn,  Lit.  zUt.  1 IX  the  SW.  cape 
of  Pallene,  probably  eo  called  bam  a  temple  to  Poaei- 
don,  which  (till  retains  ita  name  Tolgarly  pronoonoed 
PoMU.  (Leake,  Iforihem  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  156.) 
HHller  {Oeog.  Graec  Min.  toL  i.  pi  SS)  identifiea  it 
with  the  Thbahbbis  of  Scjhu  (p.  26;  oomp. 
Btpifiti,  Herod.  Tii.  123;  Bpititos:  Eth.  »patt- 
taiam,  Stepb.  B.;  Ljcophr.  1405),  which  Leake 
and  Kiepart  place  near  the  Caaaatraeom  Prom. ;  bat 
as  Scylu  interpoaea  Scions  between  them,  Thiam- 
beis  oonesponds  better  with  PotidU.     [E.  B.  J.] 

POSI'DIUH  or  POSEI'DIUH  (nmrtiSui*),  the 
name  of  sereral  promontoriea  sacred  to  PoeeidaiL 

1.  /n  Ewope.  i.  A  promontoiy  en  the  ooast 
of  Lacania,  of^oaita  to  the  little  ishwd  of  Leocoaia, 
firom  which  it  ia  atill  called  Pwtta  dtUa  IJoota. 
[Lkvoosia.'I 

2  The  SW.  cape  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  also 
called  Poaeidaniam.    [PoamnoinuK.] 

3.  A  promantory  in  Chaonia  in  Epeiros,  between 
Onchesmns  and  Butbrotom,  opposite  the  NE.  of 
Corcjra.  (Strab.  riL  p.  324;  PtoL  iiL  14.  §  4; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  I  p.  92.) 

4.  A  promontory  in  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Pbthiotis,  described  by  Strabo  aa  lying  between  the 
Maliac  and  Pagaaaean  galb,  ia  the  promoDtory 
dosing  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S.  It  ia  called 
ZeUsiom  by  Livy,  now  C.  Stmroi  (Strab.  Tii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  32;  Ptd.  iii.  1S.§  17;  Lir.  xzzL  46; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  tdI.  ir.  p.  351). 

POSI'DIUH  or  POSEI'DIUH  (notrtduw).  U. 
In  Atia.  I.  The  eastammoat  pramontory  of  tha 
island  of  Samoa.  (Strab.  xIt.  p.  637.) 

2.  A  promontory  aa  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cbioa  (Strab.  ziT.  p.  644;  PtoL  T.  2.  §  80),  bow 
called  C(^  ifefans. 

3.  A  promontoiy  of  Bithyma,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Cioa  or  Uyrleia,  forming  the 
teimination  of  Uoant  Arganthonias,  is  now  called. 
Ci)gw  Aia&wtat,  in  the  Sea  o/Mannora.  (Ptol.  t.  1. 
§  4;  Mareian,  p.  70;  Scylaz,  p.  35,  where  it  ia 
called  simply  htftrrlifioii  tsv  KuwoS  KiKnv.) 

4.  A  promontory  on  the  coast  cf  Cilicia,  7  stadia 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Handane,  ia  now  called 
C.  KvUman.  (Sladitum.  Mar.  Magn.  §  175.) 

5.  A  promontory  on  the  soath-west  coast  of  Caria, 
sooth  of  Mlletos,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  be- 
longed. It  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lasion  bay,  and  also  contained  a  small  town  of  the 
aame  name.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632, 
651,  658;  Plin.  t.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  17;  ^adi- 
atm.Mar.Maga.  §§273,275,276.)  Its  modem 
name  ia  C.  Baba  or  del  Arbora.  [L.  S.] 

6.  A  pramontory  in  Arabia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  golf  of  Heroopolia,  where  was  a 
grore  of  palm-trees,  and  an  altar  to  Poaeidon,  which 
waa  erected  by  Ariston,  whom  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  sent  to  explore  tiie  Arabian  golf.  This  pro- 
montory is  now  called  Rat  Mohammed.  (Artemid. 
qp.  Sirab.  xvi.  p.  776;   Oiod.  iii.  42.)      Strabo,  or 


FOTENTIA. 

bis  copyist,  ■mnecDsly  says  that  it  lies  within  tbe 
AeUmitic  rsosss.  (Ses  the  notes  of  Gnakntd  and 
Kramer.) 

7.  A  pmmontary  in  Aralria,  E.  of  ths  Straits  of 
the  Bed  Sea  (^BiA^Mamdeb,  Ptal.  tL  7.  §  8X 
which  most  not  be  coofonnded  with  So.  6,  ss  MnK 
madam  writers  have  done. 

8.  A  town  oo  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  district 
Cassiotis,  lying  a  of  Mt  Casins.  There  an  still 
tamains  of  Uiia  town  at  i^sseiia.  (Smb.  xri  pin 
751,  753  ;    PtoL  t.  15.  §  S  ;    Plin.  t.  20.  a  18.) 

POSIDONIAjPOSIDOliLATES  SD{U&  [Fu- 
BTim.] 

POSTU'MIA  or  POSTUIHA'NA  CASTEA,  i 
fcrtreas  in  Hispsnia  Baetica,  seated  osi  a  Ull  on 
the  rirer  Salsom  (Hirt.  B.  Hitp.  8);  pnfaaliljtiie 
modem  Stiaio,  between  Otmia  and  .^alBjaera. 
(Hariana,  iiL  2;  Flores,  Etp.  &  z.  p.  150,  xiL  jp. 
14.)  [T.H.D.] 

POTAMI  {TOmataX),  a  fort  oa  the  north-eMon 
part  of  the  ooast  cf  Paphlagooia,  with  a  baibour  for 
small  craft.  According  to  Arrian  {Purifi.  P.  £ 
p.  15)  it  waa  ISO  stadia  to  the  ME.  of  Stt- 
phane,  bat  according  to  othera  only  120.  (Ifar- 
cian,  p.  72;  Anonym.  PermL  P.  E.  p.  7,  who  plices 
it  100  stadia  to  the  SW.  of  Cape  Syrias.)     [L.S.] 

POTA'HIA  (noTivila),  a  district  in  the  SW. 
of  Paphhigonia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiL  p.  561), 
bat  withcnt  defining  its  extent  or  limits.        [L.  &] 

POTAHUS,  or  POTAMI.  [Amoa,  p.S31,b.] 

FOTAMA  (lUnra,  Agatbarch.  de  Mar.E<^ 
§  104,  ed  Paria,  1855),  a  place  mentioned  by  t^ 
tharchidea,  which  Alexander  the  Great  founded  at  the 
month  of  the  Indos.  Diodorus  calls  it  TUrani  (iii. 
46).  It  has  been  sospected,  with  soma  reason,  that  the 
name  in  both  of  theee  anthon  ia  an  emr  fie  Fsttils 
(the  present  Tatta"),  which  is  spoken  of  in  noiilir 
terms  by  Arrian  (^Anab.  T.  4,  tL  17,  /ndic  e.  i) 
and  by  Pliny  (iL  75>  On  the  other  hind,tlie 
name  may  readily  be  conceiTed  as  a  Gnedsm  fir 
Palan,  >  wimniwi  Indian  wonl  for  a  towi  cr 
city.  [V.] 

POTEHTIA.  1.  (nonrrla:  Eth.fotea6nru:Slii 
Maria  a  Potenai),  a  town  of  Pioennm,  sitoated  in 
the  coaat  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  cf  the  riTer 
of  the  same  name,  atill  called  the  Potaaa,  snd 
18  miles  S.  of  Asoona.  We  bare  no  means  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  was  an  ancieot  ton 
on  ths  spot  previous  to  the  Bomsn  coaqnett  of 
Picenom  ;  bat  in  b.  c  184  a  Soman  colocy  ns 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  Pisu- 
ram  in  Umbiia.  (Lir.  tttjx.  44;  Veil.  Pet  I  Is- 
The  older  editions  of  Livy  bate  Polkntia,  bnt  then 
seems  no  doobt  that  ths  true  reading  is  Potentii.) 
It  was,  as  well  as  the  Utter,  a  "  cdixiia  dnsm," 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  to  a  poa- 
Uon  of  importance ;  and  with  the  ezoeptioa  of  u 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero  of  an  earthijiislis 
that  oocarred  in  its  territory  (Cic  de  Hantf. 
Rap.  28),  no  mention  of  its  nanM  is  foond  in  ^ 
Xorj.  It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  all  the  geogn- 
pfaeis  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Picenom,  and  at  a  ina 
period  ita  name  is  still  iband  in  the  Itinenne. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  241  ;  MeL  IL  4.  §  6 ;  Plin.  UL  13. 
B.  18  ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §21;  Itm.  Ant.  ppi  101,  313  ; 
Tab.  Peut.)  From  the  Liber  Colosiarom  we  kun 
that  it  bad  received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists,  thoDgii 
it  ia  imcertaiQ  at  what  period  (lAb.  Colo*-  !¥ 
226,  257);  bat  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  haTiig 
retained  the  rank  of  a  colony  nnder  the  Bamsu  £"' 
pire.     (Zumpt,  d»  Col    p.  336).     It  became  u 
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episoopd  see  in  the  eu-l;  ages  of  Chijitiuiit7;  and 
the  time  of  its  deea;  or  destraction  seems  to  be  un- 
kmnni ;  bnt  the  site  is  now  wholly  deserted.  Con- 
sideiaUe  remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  still  visi- 
ble in  the  time  of  Holstenins  in  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potema,  near  its  mouth ;  and  the 
name  is  still  retained  bj  an  ancient  church  and 
abbey  called  Sta  Maria  aPolenza,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Porio  ii  SectmaU.  (Holsten.  Ifot.  ad 
Chmr.  p.  134.) 

2.  (IIeT«>r(a,Pto).:£l4.Potentinns;  Potema), 
a  city  of  the  interior  of  Lncania,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Casnentns  or  Batiento,  not  far  from 
its  source,  and  above  60  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
TarcDtom.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history,  and 
though  it  is  noticed  by  Fliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Liber  Cokmaium,  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Lncania,  we  have  no  indication  of  its  superior  im- 
portance. Bat  from  the  nnmeioos  inscriptions  dis- 
covered there,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  under  the 
Boman  empire,  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and 
must  at  that  pmod  have  bem  one  of  the  most  oon- 
sideiable  in  Lncania,  the  towns  of  that  province 
having  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  great  decay. 
The  Itineraries  give  us  two  lines  of  rosd  passing 
throngh  Potentia,  the  one  from  Vennsia  southwards 
towards  Grumentnm  and  Nemlum,  the  other  from 
Salenium  and  the  valley  of  the  Silams,  which  appears 
to  have  been  ccotinned  in  the  direction  of  Tarentum. 
(PUn.  in.  IL  s.  IS;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Col. 
p.  209;  ftin.  AnL  p.  104;  TVii.  Peut.;  Mommsen 
/.  R.  ff.  pp.  23,  24.)  The  modem  city  of  Potaaa 
is  the  capital  of  the  Badlicata,  a  province  which 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Lncania: 
it  does  not  occupy  precisely  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  the  remains  of  which  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  La  Murata,  in  the  valley  below  the  modem 
city.     (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  435.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

POTUEREUS,  a  river  of  Crete  mentioned  by 
Vitruvins  (L  4),  is  identified  by  some  with  tho  Ca- 
tarrbactes  of  Ptolemy.     [CATABKHACTsa.] 

POTIDAEA.     [Cassakdekia.] 

POTIDA'NIA(n»Ti!ai'(o:  ElhTlimSanJfnii),!. 
town  in  Aetolia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris, 
and  one  day's  march  from  OeneSn.  (Thuc.  iiL  96 ; 
Liv.  xzviii.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «. «.) 

PCyTNIAE  (n&rruu:  Eth.  noTKirfj,  fern.  Hor- 
nis),  a  village  of  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Plataea,  distant  10  stajdia  from  the  former  city. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausaniss,  and  con- 
tained a  grove  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pine). Potniae  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Glancus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
infuriated  mares.  (Xen.  HtU.  v.  4.  §  51 ;  Paus.  ix. 
8.  §§  I,  3;  Steph.  B.*.  «.;  PUo.  sxv.  8.  s.  53; 
Virg.  C^my.  iii.  268 ;  Ov.  Ibis,  557 ;  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Gi^Aucns.)  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
412)  some  authorities  regarded  Potniae  as  the  Hy- 
pothebae  of  Homer  (/2.  ii.  505).  Gell  places  Potniae 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  village  of  Told. 
(Gell,  Itinerary,  p>  110;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Oreece,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 

PBAA'SPA.     [PuRAATA.] 

PRA'CTIUS  (npArnoi),  a  small  river  in  the 
north  of  Troas,  flowing  from  Mount  Ida,  and  dis- 
char^ng  itself  into  the  Hellespont  a  little  below 
Fercots.  (Horn.  It  ii.  835;  Strab.  ziii.  p.  590; 
Airian,  Altai.  I  12.  §  6.)  Some  identify  it  with 
the  modern  Borgat,  and  others  with  the  jUmkalioi- 
Su.  [L.S.] 

PBAEMESTE    (^npairtoTos ,   Strab.    Appan; 
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TJpalmrrt,  IHon  Cass. :  Eih.  Upaiytrrhiot,  or 
npairwrniyis,  FrseDCstinns :  Palatrima),  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  in  early  times  one 
of  the  most  powerfiil  and  important,  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Latium.  It  was  situated  on  a  projecting 
point  or  spur  of  the  Apennines,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Alban  Hills,  and  nearly  due  £.  of 
Borne,  from  which  it  was  distant  23  miles. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  238;  Tim.  Ant.  p.  302;  Westphal, 
JUnmclu  Kampagne,  p.  106.)  Various  mythical 
tales  were  current  in  ancient  times  ss  to  its  founder 
and  origin.  Of  these,  that  adopted  by  Virgil  as- 
cribed its  foundation  to  Caeculns,  a  reputed  son  of 
Volcan  (Viig.  Am.  vii.  678);  and  this,  we  learn 
fixHn  Solinus,  was  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Praenestines  themselves  (Solln.  2.  §  9).  Another 
tradition,  obvionsly  of  Greek  origin,  derived  ita 
name  and  fonndatim  firom  Praenestus,  a  son  of 
Latinns,  the  of&pring  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Steph. 
B.  I.  v.;  Solin.  2.C.).  Strabo  also  calls  it  a  Greek 
city,  and  teUs  us  that  it  was  previously  called 
noAvcrr^^cuvf  (Strab.  v.  p.  238).  Another  form 
of  the  same  name  name  is  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9X 
who  tells  us  its  original  name  was  Stephane.  And 
finally,  as  if  to  complete  the  series  of  contradictions, 
its  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of  the  reputed  colonies  of 
Alba,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Latinns 
Silvins  (Vict.  Orig.  Gent.  Bom.  17 ;  Diod.  vii.  op. 
Etueb.  Arm.  p.  185).  But  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  earher  traditions  were  those  which  assigned 
it  a  mor«  ancient  and  independent  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  its  name  in  histoiy  is  in  ths  list  cf 
the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  as  given  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  formed 
an  important  member  of  that  confederacy.  (Diouys. 
V.  61.)  Bnt  as  early  as  B.a  499,  according  to 
Livy,  it  quitted  the  caose  of  the  confedentee  and 
joined  the  Bomans,  an  event  which  that  historian 
places  just  before  the  batUe  of  Begillus.  (Liv.  ii. 
19.)  Whether  its  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Iistins  was  permanent  or  not,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation; bnt  on  the  next  occasion  when  the  name  of 
Praeneste  occurs,  it  was  still  in  alliance  with  Borne, 
and  suffsred  in  consequence  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Aequians  and  Volscians,  B.  c.  462  (Liv.  iii.  8). 
The  capture  of  Borne  by  the  Ganls  seems,  however, 
to  have  introduced  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  cities.  Shortly  after  that  event  (b.  o.  388)  the 
Praenestines  are  mentioned  as  making  hostile  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  Gabians  and 
Labicans:  the  Bomans  at  fint  treated  this  breach  of 
faith  with  neglect,  apparently  from  unwillingness  to 
provoke  so  powerful  an  enemy;  but  the  next  year, 
the  Praenestines  having  sent  an  army  to  the  support 
of  the  revolted  colonists  of  Velitrae,  war  was  for- 
mally dedared  against  them.  The  Praenestines  now 
joined  their  farmer  enepiies  the  Volscians,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  took  by  storm  the  Boman 
colony  of  Satricum.  (Liv.  vi.  21,  22.)  The  next 
year  the  Volscians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by  Camillns,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Prae- 
nestines as  taking  part  in  it.  The  following  season, 
however  (b.  c.  380),  they  levied  a  large  army,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  dissensions  at 
Bome,  which  impeded  the  levying  of  troops,  they 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  From  thenoe 
they  withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  where  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  T.  Quiutins  Cindn- 
natns,  who  had  been  named  in  all  haste  dictator. 
So  complete  was  their  rout  that  they  not  only  fled 
in  confusion  to  ths  very  gates  of  Praeneste,  but 
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Cindniutni,  following  np  hit  adTutaga,  radnoad 
ii|;ht  Unrnt  which  wen  atibject  to  Pninaria  bj 
force  of  anna,  and  compelled  the  dtj  itielf  to  rab- 
miiaoo  (Liv.  tL  S6 — 29).  There  can  be  little 
doabt  that  the  statement  of  Lii^  which  repreeoiti 
this  aa  an  onqoalified  rarreitder  (deditio)  is  one  cf 
the  exaggeiatioos  so  common  in  the  earlj  Roman 
hiitoi7,  bat  the  inscription  noticed  b;  him,  which 
waa  placed  by  Cindnnatos  nnder  the  statoa  of 
Jupiter  Impentor,  certainlj  seems  to  haTe  claimed 
the  capture  of  Prsmeste  itself  as  wall  as  its  de- 
pendent towns.  (Fest.  «.  v.  Trimtem.  p. '363.) 

Yet  the  ytrj  next  year  the  Praenestines  were 
agwn  in  arms,  sad  stimnlated  the  other  Latin  eitiaa 
■gainst  Boms.  (Liv.  tI.  30.)  With  this  ezoeption 
we  hear  no  mora  of  them  for  some  time;  bnt  a 
Dotiae  which  occnn  in  Diodoms  that  thej  concluded 
a  trace  with  Dome  in  B.O.  SSI,  shows  that  thej 
were  still  acting  an  independent  piut,  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  other  Latins.  (DIod.  xn.  45.)  It  is,  how- 
erer,  certain  that  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  Latin  War  of  b.  a  340.  In  the  second  year 
of  that  itar  theysent  farces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Pedani,  and,  though  defeated  by  the  consul  Aemilina, 
they  contiSDed  the  contest  the  next  year  together 
with  the  Tibnrtinea;  and  it  was  the  final  defeat  of 
their  combined  forces  by  Camillna  at  Pedum  (b.  a 
338)  thst  erantually  terminated  the  struggle.  (Ut. 
▼iii.  IS — 14.)  In  the  peace  which  emihed,  the 
PiMoestines,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  of  Tibur, 
ware  punished  by  the  loes  of  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritoiy,  but  in  otlur  mpecta  their  pceition  remained 
nnriianged;  they  did  not,  like  the  other  cities  of 
Latium,  reoeiTe  the  Boman  franchise,  but  continned 
to  subsist  as  a  nominally  independent  state,  in  al- 
liance with  the  powerful  republic.  They  {umished 
like  the  other  "  sodi"  their  quota  of  troops  oo  their 
own  separate  account,  and  the  Praenestine  auxili- 
aries are  mentioned  in  several  instances  as  forming 
a  separate  body.  Even  in  the  time  of  Polybius  it 
waa  one  of  the  (dacea  which  retained  the  Jus  Exilii, 
and  could  afford  shelter  to  persons  banished  finn 
Borne.     (Pol.  vi.  14.) 

On  the  arriTal  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  the  fidelity  of 
the  Praenestines  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  and 
the  b™"«"«  compelled  them  to  deliver  hostages. 
(Zonar.  riii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  Piaeneete  was 
the  point  from  whence  that  monarch  turned  back 
on  Us  advance  to  Rome.  Then  is  no  probability 
that  he  took  the  town.  Eutropios  says  merely  that 
he  advanced  lo  Praeneste;  and  the  expression  of 
Floms  that  be  looked  down  upon  Rome  from  the 
citadel  of  Praeneste  is  probably  only  a  rhetorical 
flourish  of  that  inaccurate  writer.  (Flor.  ii.  18; 
Eutrop.  a.  12.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  body 
of  Praenestine  troops  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  gallant  defence  of  Casilinnm  against  Hannibal, 
and  though  oltimately  compelled  to  snrrender,  they 
wen  rewaided  for  their  valour  and  fidelity  by  the 
Boman  senate,  while  the  highest  hcooon  were  paid 
them  in  their  native  dty.  (Liv.  zxiii.  19, 20.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  refiiaed  to  accept  the  oSer 
of  the  Boman  frandiise;  and  the  Piaeneetines  in 
general  retained  their  independent  position  till  the 
period  of  the  Sodal  War,  when  they  recdved  the 
Boman  franchise  together  with  the  other  allies. 
(Appisn,  B.  C.  i.  65.) 

In  the  dvil  wars  of  Harius  and  Solla,  Praeneste 
bore  an  important  part.  It  was  occupied  by  Cinna 
when  he  was  driven  from  Rome  in  b.  c.  87  (Appian, 
ACL  65)  and  appears  to  have  continued  in  the 
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hand*  of  tfai  Harian  party  till  B.  c.  62,  wha  it 
aSbnled  a  ahdter  to  the  yoonger  Marias  with  tki 
rsmains  of  hi*  anny,  aftar  his  deftat  by  SoSs  at 
Saaipoftna.  The  natural  atnngth  of  the  dty  bad 
been  greatly  increased  by  new  fortifications,  ao  tkit 
Sulla  abandonad  all  idea  of  redndng  it  by  ftne  rf 
arms,  and  was  content  to  draw  linee  of  drcam- 
vallation  round  it,  and  trust  to  the  akiwtr  proma  J 
a  blockade,  the  command  of  which  he  entnutd  tg 
Lucretius  Ofolla,  while  he  himself  carried  in  opn*. 
tioos  in  the  field  against  the  other  leaders  of  tha 
Harian  party.  Bepaated  attempts  wese  made  bf 
these  generals  to  relieve  Pneneata,  but  vithoet 
eSeet;  and  at  length,  after  the  great  tattle  st  tin 
CoUine  Gate  and  tlie  defeat  of  the  Samnita  geneni 
Pontius  Teleeinus,  the  inhabitanta  opened  thar 
gatea  to  Ofoila.  Marina,  despairing  of  safe^,  afttr 
a  Tain  attempt  to  eecape  by  a  subterranean  psaa^t, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Appian,  B.  C.  1 87— 
94 ;  Plut  Mar.  46,  SuU.  28,  29,  32 ;  TelL  PiL 
IL  26,  27  ;  Liv.  EpU.  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.)  The  city 
itself  was  severely  pnuished ;  all  the  dtiaens  without 
diatinctioo  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  ton 
given  up  to  plunder;  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled, and  a  military  colony  settled  by  Sulla  in 
poaaesdon  of  its  territoiy.  (Appian,  I.  e. ;  Locas, 
ii.  194;  Strd).  v.  p.  239;  Flor.  iii.  21.)  V» 
town  seema  to  have  been  at  this  time  transfaied 
from  the  hill  to  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  tanplt 
of  Fortune  with  its  appurtenances  so  eztoided  asd 
enlarged  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  site  rf  the 
andent  dty.  (NiU>y,  Daimii,  toL  ii.  p.  481 ; 
but  see  Bormann,  Alt.  Lot,  Charogr.  p.  207,  sola 
429.) 

Bat  the  dtadel  BtOI  remained,  and  the  ostuil 
strength  of  the  position  rendered  Praeneste  alwaja  a 
pUce  of  importance  as  a  stronghold.  Heooe,  m 
find  it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  paints  which  Catiline 
was  desirous  to  occupy,  bnt  which  had  beat  ata- 
dioosly  guarded  by  Cicero  (Cic  ta  Cat  i.  S);  and 
at  a  later  period  L.  Antonios  retired  thither  in  B.  c 
41,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  his  dispute  with  Od>- 
vian,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  dictate  terms 
to  bis  rival  at  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  U.  Anto- 
nios took  refuge  there  at  the  same  timei  (Apjaan, 
B.  C.  T.  21,  23,  29.)  From  this  time  we  bear  bat 
little  of  Praeneste  in  hiatoy ;  it  is  probable  (ko 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  both  by  Sttaln 
and  Appian,  that  it  never  recovered  the  bloir  in- 
flicted on  its  prosperity  by  SnUa  (Strsb.  Ic; 
Appian,  B.C.i.  94);  but  the  new  colony  establithad 
at  that  time  roae  again  into  a  fiourishing  and  c(B- 
dderable  town.  Ita  proximity  to  Bone  ud  its  ele- 
vated and  healthy  situation  made  it  a  fiinnrita 
resort  of  the  Romans  during  the  snmmo',  and  tba 
poets  of  the  first  centuiy  of  the  Empire  aborad  in 
allusions  to  it  as  a  cool  and  pleasant  place  of  sub- 
urban retirement.  (Juv.  iii  190,  ziv.  88 ;  Martial, 
X.  30.  7;  StaL  SUv.  iv.  2. 15;  Plin.  X^  v.  6.  §  if; 
Flor.  L  11.)  Among  others  it  was  much  fieqwDted 
by  Augoatns  himself,  and  waa  a  fiivonrite  place  cf 
retirement  of  Horace.  (Suet.  ^iii;.  72 ;  Her.  Cora, 
iii.  4.  23,  Ep.  L  2.  I.)  Tiberius  also  recovertd 
there  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  illness  (GdL 
N.  A.  zvi.  13) ;  and  Hadrian  built  a  villa  then, 
which,  though  not  comparable  to  hia  oelebiatsd  vOla 
at  Tibnr,  was  apparently  on  an  extensive  scale.  It 
waa  there  that  the  emperor  H.  Anrelius  was  naUci 
when  he  lost  his  son  Annins  Verus,  a  child  of  ana 
yean  old.    (JuL  Ca^t.  M.  AnL  21.) 

Piseneete  appeaia  to  have  alw^  retained  iti 
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colonial  nok  lod  oonditioD.  Oioeio  mmtioiu  it  bj 
the  title  of  ■  Colonia  (Cic.  m  Cat.  L  3) ;  and  thoogh 
neitlier  Phnj  nor  the  Liber  ColoDiarum  give  it  tliat 
appellation,  its  colonial  dignity  nnder  the  Empire 
is  abnndantly  attested  by  nuneroas  inscriptions. 
(Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  S54 ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  236  ; 
OrelL  Inter.  1831,  3051,  &c.)  A.  Gellins  indeed 
hu  a  stony  that  the  Pnenestines  applied  to  Tiberius 
as  a  fnoor  to  be  changed  from  a  colony  into  a 
Hanidpiom  ;  bat  if  their  reqaest  was  really  granted, 
as  he  asserts,  the  change  could  hare  lasted  for  bat 
a  short  time.     (Gell.  jf,  A.  zri.  13 ;  Zampt,  L  e.) 

We  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  Praeneste  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire,  nor  does 
its  name  fignre  in  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed  : 
but  it  appears  again  nnder  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
bears  a  conspicnons  part  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  commonly  known  as  the  Civitas 
Praenestina,  and  it  is  this  fonn  of  the  name— which 
is  already  foand  in  an  inscription  of  A.  d.  408 
(OrelL  7nscr.  105) — that  has  been  gradually  cor- 
rupted into  its  modem  appellation  of  Palatrma. 

The  modem  dty  is  bailt  abnost  entirely  upon 
the  site  and  gigantic  substmctions  of  the  temple  of 
Fortons,  which,  after  its  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment by  Solla,  oocapied  the  whole  of  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned 
by  the  ancient  citadeL  This  hill,  which  is  of  Tery 
consideraUe  elevation  (being  not  less  than  S400 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1200  above  its 
immediats  base),  projects  like  a  great  bnttrsss  or 
bastion  from  the  angle  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Alban  Hills,  so  that  it  looks  down  upon  and 
leems  to  commsnd  the  whole  of  the  Cantpo^na 
around  Some.  It  is  this  position,  combined  with 
the  great  strength  of  the  citadel  arising  from  the 
elevation  and  steeDnese  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  that  rendered  Praeneste  a  pceition  of  such 
importance.  The  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  now  occapied  by  a  castle  of 
the  middle  ages  called  CatUt  S.  Pietro ;  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  andent  walls  still  remains, 
constracted  in  a  very  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blades  of  limestone;  and  two  irregular  lines  ci  wall 
of  aiizular  construction  descend  from  thence  to  the 
lower  town,  which  they  evidently  served  to  connect 
with  the  dtadel  above.  The  lower,  or  modem  town, 
rises  in  a  somewhat  pyramidal  manner  on  successive 
terraces,  supported  by  walls  or  fadngs  of  polygonal 
masonry,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  walls  of  tho 
dty.  liiere  can  be  no  donbt  that  these  successive 
stages  or  terraces  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Fortune;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  of 
moch  older  data  than  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  pr»- 
vioasly  ibnned  part  of  the  andent  dty,  the  streeta 
of  which  may  have  occnpied  these  lines  of  terraces 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  modem  town  do 
at  the  present  day.  There  are  in  all  five  successive 
terraces,  the  highest  of  which  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Fortune  properly  so  called, — a  circular 
boilding  with  a  vaulted  roof,  the  ruins  of  which 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  13th  centniy,  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  Pope  Boni&oe  VIIL  Below 
this  was  a  hemicycle,  or  aemidrcular  building, 
with  a  portico,  the  plan  of  which  may  be  still 
traced;  and  on  one  of  the  inferior  terraces  thsra 
still  remsons  a  mosaic,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  interesting  in  existence.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  restore  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  temple,  an  edifice  wholly  unlike  any 
otlier  of  its  kind ;  bnt  they  are  all  to  a  gnat  extent 
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conjectniaL  A  detailed  acconnt  of  the  existing 
remains,  and  of  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  plau 
and  arrangement,  will  be  found  in  Nibby.  (Din- 
torni,  vol.  iL  p.  494—510.) 

The  odebrity  of  the  shrLae  or  sanctuary  of  For- 
tune at  Praeneste  is  attested  by  many  andent 
writers  (Ovid,  Fatt.  vL  61 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  366 ; 
Lucan,  n.  194 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  an  early 
period.  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  temple  in  his 
time  as  one  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  splendour, 
gives  OS  a  legend  derived  from  tbe  records  of  the 
Praenestincs  concerning  its  foundation,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  oracle  known  as  the  Sortes  Prse- 
nestinae,  which  was  closely  assodated  with  the 
worsbip  of  Fortune.  (Cic.  d»  Din.  iL  41.)  So  ce- 
lebrated was  this  mode  of  divination  that  not  only 
Romans  of  distinction,  but  even  foreign  potentates, 
are  mentioned  as  consulting  them  (VaL  Max.  L 
3.  §1;  Liv.  xlv.  44;  Propert  iiL  24.  3);  and 
though  Cicero  treats  them  with  contempt,  as  in  his 
day  obtaming  credit  only  with  the  vulgar,  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius  that  Tiberias  wss  deterred  by 
religious  scmples  from  interfering  with  them,  and 
Domitian  ocmsalted  them  every  year.  Alexander 
Severus  also  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to 
have  done  the  same.  (Suet.  Tib.  63,  Domii.  15; 
Lamprid.  Alez.  Sev.  4.)  Numerous  inscriptions 
also  prove  that  they  continued  to  be  frequently  con- 
suited  till  a  late  period  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was 
not  tin  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that 
the  costom  fell  altogether  into  disuse.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Bormann,  pp.  212, 213;  Orelli,  Imcr.  1756—1759.) 
The  Piaenestine  goddess  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially known  by  the  name  of  Fortnna  Primigenia, 
and  her  worsbip  was  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  infant  Jupiter.  (Cic.  de  Die.  L  c. ;  Inscr.  ut 
lup.y  Another  title  under  which  Jnpiter  was  spe- 
cially worshipped  at  Praeneste  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  the  statue  of  the  ddty  at  Kome 
which  bore  that  appellation  was  considered  to  have 
been  brought  from  Praeneste  (Liv.  vi  29). 

The  other  ancient  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Paleitrina  bdong  to  the  hiter  dty  or  the 
colony  of  Sulla,  and  are  situated  in  the  plain  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Among 
these  are  the  extensive  mine  of  the  villa  or  palace 
of  the  emperors,  which  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  Hadrian  about  a.  d.  134.  They  resemble  much 
in  their  general  style  those  of  his  villa  at  TivoK, 
but  are  much  inferior  in  preservation  as  well  as  in 
extent.  Near  them  is  an  old  chnrdi  still  called 
Sta  if  aria  ddia  Villa. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  spot  that  were  discovered 
in  1773  the  fragments  of  a  Konum  calendar,  sup- 
posed  to  be  tbe  same  which  was  arranged  by  the 
grammarian  Verrius  Flaccos,  and  set  up  by  him 
in  the  forum  of  Praeneste.  (Snet.  Gramm.  17.) 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Fasti  Praenestini,and 
have  been  repeatRlly  published,  first  by  Foggini 
(foL  Bomae,  1779),  with  an  elaborate  commen- 
tary; and  again  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition 
of  Suetonius  by  Wolf  (4  vols.  8va  Lipe.  1802); 
also  in  Orelli  {Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  379,  &c).  Not- 
withstanding this  evidence,  it  is  improbable  tbat 
tbe  forum  of  Praaneste  was  so  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  its  site  is  mora  probably  indicated  by 
the  discovery  of  a  niunber  of  pedestals  with  honorary 
inscriptions,  at  a  spot  near  the  SW.  angle  of  the 
modem  dty.  These  inscriptions  range  over  a  period 
from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  fifUi  century,  tbus 
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teniUng  to  prove  the  continaed  impoitanoe  a(  Pne- 
naste  Uiroaghaat  the  period  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
(Nibbj,  ToL  ii.  pp.  513 — 515;  Fo^gini,  {.&  pp.  t. — 
viti.)  Other  inacriplions  mention  the  existence  of  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  a  portico  and  curia, 
and  a  epoliarinm ;  but  no  remaina  of  asj  of  these 
edifices  can  be  traced.  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  132; 
Orelli,  Inter.  2532;  Bormann,  note  434.) 

The  celebrated  gtammuian  Verrins  Flaccns,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  probably  a  native  of  Pras- 
neste,  as  was  also  the  well-known  author  Aelianna, 
who,  thongh  he  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a  Boman  dti- 
lan  b;  Urth,  (Said.  s.  v.  AiAMvis).  The  bmily 
of  the  Anidi  also,  so  illnatrions  onder  the  Empire, 
seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Praeneste,  as 
a  Q.  Anicins  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  magistrate 
of  that  city  as  early  as  B.  c.  304.  (Plin.  xxziiL  1. 
8.  6.)  It  is  probable  also  that  in  Livy  (xsiiL  19) 
we  should  read  M.  Anicius  for  Maniciaa.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Praenestines  appear  io  have  had 
certain  dialectic  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  Latins ;  these  are  mora  than 
once  allnded  to  by  Flautus,  as  well  as  by  later 
grammarians.  (Plant.  Trinum.  iii.  1.  8,  True.  iii. 
2.  23;  QninUl.  Itut.  i.  5.  §  56 ;  Fest  t.  v.  Ife^rm- 
dii.  Id.  t.  V.  Tongere.) 

The  territory  of  Praeneste  was  noted  ftr  the  ex- 
eellenoe  of  its  nuts,  which  ate  noUoed  by  Cats. 
(A.  A.  8,  143 ;  Plio.  xvii.  13.  s.  21 ;  Naevins,  ap. 
Maerob.  Sat.  liL  18).  Hence  the  Praenestines 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  nicknamed  Koculae; 
thongh  another  explanation  of  the  term  is  given  by 
Festns,  who  derives  it  from  the  wabnts  (nuoes) 
with  which  the  Praeneetine  garris(»  of  Cssilinom 
is  said  to  have  been  fed.  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  62 ;  Fest. 
t.v.  NuctUae.')  Pliny  also  mentions  the  roses  of  Pru- 
neste  as  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy;  and  its 
wine  is  noticral  by  Athenaeus,  thongh  it  was  ap- 
parently not  one  of  the  choicest  kinds.  (Plin.  xzL 
4.S.  10;  Athsn.  i.  p.  S6, 1) 

It  is  evident  from  the  narrativ*  of  Livy  (vi 
29)  that  Praeneste  in  the  days  of  its  independence, 
like  Tibnr,  had  a  considerable  territoiy,  with  at 
least  eight  smaller  towns  as  its  dependencies; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  these  are  preserved  to  as, 
and  we  are  wholly  luable  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  name  of  Via  Piaenestina  was  given  to  the 
road  which,  proceeding  from  Borne  tfaroogh  Gahii 
direct  to  Praeneste,  from  thence  rejoined  the  Via 
Latins  at  the  station  near  Anagnia.  It  will  he 
considered  in  detail  in  the  artids  Via.  Pkabhb»- 
iniA.  [E.H.R] 

PBAE'NETUS  (Itfolrms),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Bithynia,  on  the  north  aide  of  Mount  Aigantho- 
nins,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Sinns 
Astaioenns.  It  was  sitnated  28  Boman  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Kicaea;  and  Stephanus  B.,  who  calls 
it  np^rccTot,  states  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phoandaos.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  a  very 
andent  place,  which  can  acaredy  be  concdved,  as  it 
i.s  mentioned  only  by  very  late  writers.  (Fallad.  ViL 
Cirft.  p.  75;  Socrat.  vi.  16;  Hierod.  p.  691,  where 
it  is  called  Princtus;  Tab.  Peuting.,  where  it  is 
written  Prooetios.)  According  toCedrenu8(pu457), 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Its  site  seems  to 
answer  to  that  of  Debrmde.  [L.  S.] 

PBAESI'DIUM,  the  name  of  several  fortified 
places  established  by  the  Bumans. 

I.  In  Lnsitania,  on  the  Douro.  (Am.  Awt.  p. 
428.) 
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expedition  againat  Cunicns  in  Sicily,  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Hinoa  (Herod,  vii.  170).  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uierapytna. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  479.)  Agathoclea,  the  Babylonian, 
related  that  the  Praeaii  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
swine  before  mairiage.  (Athen.  iz.  p.  376.)  The 
ruins  of  Praesns  are  still  called  Praeaut.  (Pathley, 
Crete,  toL  i.  p.  290,  aeq.;  HBck,  Kreta,  ToL  L  p. 
413,  »eq.) 
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com  or  FBAKSD8  OB  PBIAH«U8. 

PRAETOIUA  AUGUSTA.    [Auousta  Prak- 

Tl>RIA.3 

PRAETO'BIUII.  There  were  places  of  this  name 
in  Gallia,  Hispania,  and  in  other  countries  which 
the  Bcmans  occupied.  A  Praetorinm  is  the  residence 
of  a  praetor  and  the  seat  of  the  snpreme  coort 
The  word  was  also  used  to  signify  a  magnificent 
palatial  building.  The  Table  marks  a  Praetorinm 
in  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  Angustoritom  (lAmogei). 
At  the  Praetorimn  the  road  divides,  one  branch 
going  to  Aagnstonemetam  (^Clermont  Ferrand  in 
xixeA ueergne')  and  the  other  to  Avaricnm  (^Bourgtt). 
It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  site  of  this  Praeto- 
rium.  [0.  L.] 

PBAETOmUH.  1.  A  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Laoetani,  in  the  NE.  of  Hispania  Tarracouenais, 
and  on  the  road  from  Tarraco,  in  Ganl,  to  Barcina 
{lUa.  AkL  p.  398.)  Usually  identified  with  La 
Roca,  where  there  are  still  considerable  Boman  re- 
mains.     (Marca,  Hitp.  ii.  20.) 

2.  (nrrovofila,  PtoL  ii.  S.  §  1 7),  a  place  in  the  most 
N.  part  of  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Parisi,  whence  there  was  a  separate  read  from  the 
Roman  Wall  to  Eboracnm  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  464,  466.) 
It  is  supposed  by  Camden  (p.  871)  to  be  Beverley  in 
Yorhthire ;  by  others  it  hm  been  variously  identified 
with  Patrmgton,  Heibertloa,  Bonuea,  Kingtioa, 
and  Flamborough.  Some  writers  distinguish  the  Pe- 
tuaria  of  Ptolemy  from  the  Praetorinm  of  the  Itine- 
rary; and  Gale  (/tm.  p.  24)  identifies  the  former 
place  with  AukUy  on  the  DerweiU,        [T.H.D.] 

PRAETCRIUM,  AD  (npiUT<ipu>v),  a  place  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  south  (^  the  Savns,  on  the  road 
from  Sisda  to  Sirmium.  (ToA.  Peutmg. ;  Ptol.  ii. 
1  .*>.  §  6.)  It  was  probably  a  place  where  a  court 
of  justice  was  held  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  district,  or  it  contained  an  imperial  palace 
where  the  emperors  put  up  when  travellini;  in  that 
country.        '  [L.  S.] 

PRAETCBIUM  AGBIPPI'KAE.  This  Prae- 
torinm appears  in  the  Table,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  representation  of  a  large  building.  D'Anville 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  taken  its  name  from 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  c£  Gennanicus  and  the 
mother  of  Nero,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  Colonia 
Agripfinensis  (^Cologne).  The  Praetorinm  is  placed 
above  Lngdnnum  Batavorum  (_Leiden)  at  the  dis- 
tjince  of  11.  D'Anrille  concludes  that  it  is  Room- 
barg  near  Leiden,  where  it  is  said  that  many  Rcanau 


antiqoities  have  been  fbond.  (Ukert,  GalUen,  p. 
533.)  [G.  L.] 

PRAETO'BIUM  LATOVICOTIUM,  a  place  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  ate  now  occupied  by  Neu- 
ttadte,  on  the  river  Gvrh.  {It.  Ant.  p.  259;  Tab. 
Palling.,  called  simply  Praetorinm.)        [L.  S.] 

PRAETU'TII  (npoiToimoi,  Ptol.:  £tA.  IIpoi- 
TCTTuu'iii,  PoL;  Praetntisnus),  a  tribe  of  Central 
Italy,  who  occupied  a  district  of  Ficenom,  boonded 
by  the  river  Vomanns  on  the  S.  and  apparently  by 
the  stream  called  by  Pliny  the  Albula  on  the  N. 
This  last  caimot  be  identified  with  certainty,  and  the 
text  of  Pliny  is  probably  compt  as  well  as  confused. 
He  appears  to  place  the  Albnla  N.  of  the  Tmentus; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Praetatii  did  not  extend 
as  &r  to  the  N.  as  the  latter  river,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  stream  now  called  the  SalineUo  was  their 
northern  limit.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Praetatii,  or  their  relation  to  the  Picentes, 
from  wh<Hn  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  a  distinct  people,  though  more  frequently 
indoded  nnder  the  one  general  appellation.  The 
"  Agar  PraetDtJanus"  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Po- 
lybius,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  as  a  well-known  district, 
and  Ptolemy  even  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
Picenmn,  in  which,  however,  it  was  certainly  gene- 
rally comprised.  (PoL  iiL  88 ;  Liv.  xxiL  9,  xzviL 
43 ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  58.)  Bat 
the  name  seems  to  have  continued  in  general  use, 
and  became  corrupted  in  the  middle  ages  into  Pru- 
tium  and  Apmtium,  from  whence  the  modem  name 
of  Ahrmm  (now  applied  to  all  the  northernmost  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  is  generally  thought 
to  be  derived.  (Blondi  Flavii,  Italia  Ilbutrata, 
p.  394.)  The  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii  was  Inter- 
amna,  called  for  distinction's  sake  Praetutiana,  which 
nnder  the  name  of  Teramo  is  still  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Abrtuti  Ptolemy 
also  assigns  to  them  the  town  of  Beregra.  (FtoL 
I.  c.)  Pliny  mentions  the  "  Ager  Falmensis  '  in 
close  connection  with  the  Praetatii  ("Ager  Piae- 
tutianos  Palmenajsqae,"  Plin.  Le.);  but  thu  appears 
to  have  been  only  a  small  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated, as  was  the  Praetntian  region  generally,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines.  (FUn.  xiv.  6.  s.  8; 
Dioscor.  V.  19  ^  SU.  ItaL  xv.  568.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRAS  (Upas :  Eth.  npirrts),  a  town  of  Phthiotis 
in  Theesaly,  a  little  S.  of  Pharsalus.  For  its  posi- 
tion see  Nabtbacium.  (Xen.  Mett.  iv.  3.  §  9, 
Agei.  2.  §5;Steph.  B.  f.v.) 

PRASIACA  {npaaioK^,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  53),  a 
very  extensive  and  rich  district  in  the  centre  of 
Smdoftan,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sona,  whoee  chief  town  was  the  celebrated  Palibo- 
thra.  The  name  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  written 
with  slight  difierences  in  difierent  authors,  is  most 
correctly  given  as  Prasii  by  Stnibo  (xv.  pi  702, 703), 
and  by  Pliny  (vl  19.  s.  22),  who  states  that  their 
king  supported  daily  no  less  than  150,000  foot, 
30,000  horse,  and  9000  elephants.  Diodorus  calls 
them  Praesii  (xvii.  93),  as  does  also  Plutarch. 
{Alas.  62.)  In  Curtius  again  they  occur  under 
the  form  of  Pharrasii  (ix.  2.  §  3).  It  was  to  the 
king  of  the  Prasii,  Saiidrocottns  {Chandragi^ta), 
that  the  famous  mission  of  Megasthenee  by  Seleucus 
took  place.  (Plin.  L  c;  Curt.  ix.  2;  Appian,  Sgr. 
55;  Pint.  Alex.  62;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  All  anthora 
concur  in  stating  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Indian  empires,  and  extended  through  the  richest 
part  of  India,  trom  the  (kuu/et  to  the  Paitjab.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Prasii  is  a  Gnacised  form  for 
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the  Sunerit  TVoeUiKu  (meHiing  the  dwellen  in 
the  eut).  (BoUen,  AUe  Indiai,  L  p.  33;  Bitter, 
Erdbmde,  toL  t.  p.  460.)  j.^.] 

PRA'SIAE  or  BSA'SIAE  (Xlpmruil,  Thnc  Stnb. 
ArUtoph.;  Ufwila,  Scyl.  p.  17;  Ptd.  iii.  17.  §  10: 
Tifmrai,  Pans.:  Eth.  hfoaiimis,  Pana.;  Ilpeurwfo, 
Staph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lacooia, 
deaoribed  bj  Paosaniaa  as  the  fartheet  of  the  Elea- 
thero-Liconian  plaoea  on  this  part  of  the  ooaat,  and 
as  distant  200  stadia  bj  sea  fnm  Cyphanta.  (Pans. 
iiL  24.  §  3.)  Scjiax  (l  e.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  at] 
and  a  harbonr.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derired 
by  the  inhabitants  from  the  noise  of  the  waves 
(fifi(tir).  It  was  burnt  hj  the  Athenians  in  the 
secood  year  of  the  Felopocnesian  War,  b.  c  430. 
(Thnc  ii.  96;  Aristoph.  Pac.  242.)  Also  in  B.  c. 
414  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argires, 
lETBged  the  coast  near  Pnaiae.  (Thuc  Ti.  105.) 
In  the  Haoedonlan  period  Ptasiae,  with  other  La- 
conian  towns  on  this  coast,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  ArgiTes  (Polyb.  ir.  36);  whence  Strabo  calls  it 
one  of  the  Argire  towns  (riii.  p.  368),  though  in 
another  passage  he  says  that  it  belonged  at  an 
earlier  poiod  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (viii.  p.  374). 
It  4as  restored  to  Laeonia  by  Augustus,  who  nude 
it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iii. 
21. 1  7,  iiL  24.  §  3.)  Among  the  cnriosities  of 
Prasiae  Paasanias  mentioiis  a  cave  where  Ino  nnrsed 
Dionjsos;  a  temple  of  Asclepioa  and  another  of 
Achilles,  and  a  snudl  promontory  upon  which  stood 
foar  brazen  figures  not  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  §§  4,  5.)  Leake  places  Pnuiae  at 
St.  Andrew  in  the  Tbyreatis;  bnt  it  more  probably 
stood  at  Tt/ro,  which  is  the  site  assigned  to  it  by 
Boblaye,  Rosa,  and  Curtius.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  484  ;  Boblaye,  Rechercha,  ffc.  p.  102 ;  Boss, 
.Aeuen  im  Pdopotaut,  p.  165;  Curtins,  Pelopon- 
fiesof,  ToL  ii.  p.  306.  [See  VoL  L  pp.  727,  b., 
729,  a.] 

PRASIAE,  >  demns  in  Attica.  [VoL  L  p. 
831,  b.] 

PRASIAS  LAGUS.    [CEBCDnxig.] 

PRASIL    [Pbasiaca.] 

PRASODES  SINUS  (npmr<i»rit  kiJAitst,  PtoL 
Tii.  4.  §  4),  a  gulf  wliich  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
SW.  side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  No 
such  gulf  can  now  be  traced  npon  the  outline  of  this 
island ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  gulf  and  a  sea  to  which  the  geogra- 
pher gives  the  same  name  of  Ufaaiiiit,  and  which 
he  makes  extend  along  the  parallel  between  the 
island  of  Menutfaias  (Zambar  t)  and  the  Gvlfof 
Sim  (TiL  2.  §  1).  [T.] 

PRASUH  PROHONTO'BIDH  (Jlfiaw  iicptt- 
rhpuir,  Ptol.  L  7.  §  2,  seq.,  viL  3.  §  6),  or  the  C. 
ofLedct,  Tas  a  headland  in  the  region  S.  of  HeroS, 
to  which  the  ancient  geographers  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  Barbarica.  The  position  of  Prasnm  is  un- 
known; for  it  is  impoesible  to  identify  Praaom,  the 
Green  Promontory,  with  Oape  Delgado,  L  e.  Cape 
Slender,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  mere  line 
npon  the  water.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  Piasum, 
althoogb  a  lofty  rock,  was  a  portion  of  the  main- 
land at  all,  inasmoeh  aathe  coast  of  .Ztn^eior,  where 
Prasom  is  pnbably  to  be  finnd,  is  distinguished 
alilce  for  ^e  vardnre  of  its  projections  and  the 
bright  green  islands  that  stretch  alcmg  and  beyond 
them.  Moreover,  Agathemerus  (p.  57)  and  Har- 
cianns  Heradeota  (op.  Budion,  Geog.  Mm.  i,  p.  12) 
mention  a  sea  in  this  region  called,  from  its  colour, 
PiasSdas,  the  Gieu.    The  coast  and  ishuids  of 


PBIENE. 

Zingebar  derive  their  rich  verdant  appeanuKefrra 
the  prevalence  of  the  bombyx  or  cotton-tree.  All 
that  is  known  of  Prasnm  is  that  it  was  100  or  ISO 
miles  Sl  of  the  headhmd  of  Bhapta,  Ut  4°  &,aiid 
a  atation  for  that  obscure  bnt  active  and  nrni- 
neratmg  trade  whlbh  Aegypt  nnda  the  Ptekms 
and  the  Caesars  carried  on  with  the  easten  em- 
poria  of  Africa.  (Cooley,  Clatidiiii  Ptahmf  mi 
the  Not,  pp.  88—90.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PRASDS.    [PRAmna.] 

PRECIA'NI,  a  people  of  Aqnitania,  who  nr- 
rsndered  to  P.  Crassns,  Caesar's  le^tus  in  B.C 
56.  We  know  nothing  about  tliem,  and  evB  tic 
name  is  nncertain,  for  the  MSS.  write  it  m  sereil 
different  ways.     (Caes.  B.  G.  iiL  27.)      [G.  L] 

PRE'LIUS  LACUS,  a  kke  mentioned  oil;  I? 
Cicero  (^pro  ifiL  27),  and  in  a  manner  that  iffordi 
no  indication  of  its  position.  But  it  is  probable  tint 
it  is  the  same  which  is  called  Lacus  Aprilis  in  the 
lUneraries,  and  apparently  Prilis  by  Pliny  [Afbiui 
Laccs],  the  modem  Logo  dt  Caitiglione,  en  the 
coast  of  Etruria.    (Clnver.  ItaL  b.  474.)   [E.H3.] 

PREMNIS.     [Primiii.] 

PREPESINTHUS  (npniairOn),  an  teknd  ia 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades,  Ijiif 
between  Oliatos  and  Siphnos.  (Strab.  z.  p.  48o; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  22.) 

FBLA.     [Gallajkia,  p.  934,  b.] 

PRIANSUS.    [PRAEsim.] 

PBIANTAE,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebru. 
(Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18.)  Forbiger (vol.  iii.  p.l076)c<«- 
jectnres  that  they  may  have  inhabited  the  B«>u»tu(4 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  108).        [T.  H.  P.] 

PKIA'PI  PORTUS  (npufariJoi  \i/4»,  Ptol.  ™. 
4.  §  3),  a  port  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  M. 
side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (Ceybn).  Manuit 
imagines  that  it  is  represented  by  the  present  Ne- 
gombo.  The  name  may  not  nnnatnrally  have  aiisa 
from  the  Greeks  having  noticed  at  this  place  tbt 
prevalence  of  the  lAngam  or  Phallic  worship.    [V.] 

PRIA'PUS  {npUaros:  Etk.  Hputnii^i),  a  tm 
of  Mysia  on  tha  Propontis,  situated  on  a  hesdlaid 
on  the  spur  of  Honnt  Pityns.  Some  said  that  it 
was  a  colony  of  MUetos,  and  others  regarded  it  as  a 
settlement  of  Cjrziciis:  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
worship  of  the  god  Fciapns.  It  had  a  good  harboor, 
and  ruled  over  a  territory  which  produced  good 
wins.  (Stiab.  ziiL  p.  587;  Thncyd.  viiL  107:  PompL 
Mela,  L  19;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Steph.  B.  s.r.; 
Geogr.  Bav.  iL  18,  v.  19;  Arrian,  Ancib. L 12.  §  7) 
Ruins  of  Priapns  still  exist  near  JTara&M.  (Bchler, 
WaUfalurten,  p.  425;  Basche,  Lex.  Nin.  ir.  1. 
p.  51.)  [L.&] 

PBIE'NE  (Jiftin :  Eti.  Upaivfis,  Ufi^nDs), 
an  Ionian  city,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  on  the  sontb- 
eastem  slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  and  on  a  little  tint 
called  Ganon,  or  Gaesns.  It  had  origmally  bees 
sitiuited  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  two  potts,  one  tf 
which  oonld  be  closed  (ScyUx,  p.  37),  and  a  small 
fleet  (Herod.  vL  6);  bnt  at  the  time  iriien  Stiafae 
wrote  (xiL  p.  579)  it  was  at  a  distanet  of  40  ata£a 
from  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  great  allsrial 
deposite  of  the  Maeander  at  its  month.  It  «as 
believed  to  have  been  originally  ibnnded  by  Aep^tas, 
a  son  of  Nelens,  but  received  afterwards  additional 
colonists  under  a  Boeotian  Philotas,  whence  it  «o 
by  some  called  Cadme.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  633,  636; 
Pans.  vii.  2.  §  7;  EuaUth.  ad  Diongt.  825;  Di<«- 
LaSrt  L  5.  2.)  But  notwithstanding  this  admixtoR 
of  Boeotians,  Priene  was  one  of  the  twelve  loniu 
cities  (Herod,  i  142;  Aeliao,  Y.  H.  viiL  5;  Vitnv 
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IT.  IX  lad  took  a  prominent  put  in  the  rdi|^ODS 
solemnitifli  at  the  Panionia.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  639.)  It 
was  the  native  phue  of  the  pbiloaopher  Biaa,  one  of 
the  aeren  aagee.  The  foUowing  are  the  chief  or- 
dunatances  known  of  ita  histoiy.  It  was  oonqnered 
by  the  Ljdian  king  Ard^  (Herod,  i.  1 5),  and  when 
Cnesua  was  oterpowered  \>j  Cjna,  Priene  aiao  was 
forced  with  the  other  Greek  towns  to  mbmit  to  the 
Persians.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  Priene  was  reiy  ill-naed  by 
a  Peraian  Talmles  and  EGero,  one  of  its  own  citiiens. 
(Paoa.  i.  e.)  After  this  the  town,  which  seems  to 
hava  more  and  more  lost  its  importance,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  between  the  MUeeians  and  Samiana, 
when  the  former,  on  being  defeated,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  Athens.  (Thncyd.  i.  115.)  The  town 
contained  a  temple  of  Athena,  witl^  a  very  ancient 
statue  of  the  goddess.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  §  3;  oomp. 
Polyb.  xsziii.  12;  Plin.  t.  31.)  There  still  ezist 
rery  beaotifal  remains  of  Priene  near  the  Turkish 
Tillage  of  SoBuoim ;  its  site  is  described  by  Chandler 
(TVoMlf,  p.  200,  &C.)  as  follows:  "  It  was  seated 
OD  the  side  of  the  mountain,  flat  beneath  flat,  in 
gradation  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  areas  are 
levelled,  and  the  communication  is  preserved  by 
steps  rat  in  the  slopes.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  is  stani^g,  besides  several  portions 
within  it  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  solidity  and 
beaoty."  Among  these  remuns  of  the  interior  are 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  which  are  figured 
in  the  loman  AtUiqiaiia,  p.  13,  &c.  (Conp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  239,  353;  Fellows,  Ana  Mm. 
p.  368,  &c;  Basebe,  Lex.  Kum.  iv.  I.  p.  55; 
EcUiel,  Dodr.  Sei  Ifwn.  vol  iL  pi  536.)     [L.  &! 
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PRIFERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  In  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  from 
pitinnm,  the  same  distance  from  Amitemum,  and 
7  mil«  from  Aveia.  {Tab.  Peui.)  But  the  reads 
in  this  district  are  ^ven  in  so  confused  a  manner, 
that  notwithstanding  these  data  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  certainty.  It  is  placed 
by  BomanelU  (vol.  iiL  p.  283)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  A—argio,  but  this  is  little  more  than  oon- 
jectur*.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRUnS  UAGNAand  PABYA  (^pi^us  yJrtaKii, 
Tlfifjta  iLutpi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  19),  the  names  rf  two 
towns  in  Aethiopia,  situated  upon  the  extreme  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Primis  Magna,  called 
simply  Primis  by  Pliny  (iv.  29.  s.  85),  and  Prem- 
nis  (npflM"')  I7  Stiabo  (xvii.  p.  820),  was  taken 
by  the  Boman  commander  Petronius  in  the  reign  of 
Aognstos.  After  taking  Premnis,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  strong  place,  the  Boman  commander 
advanced  against  Napata.  (Strab.  2.  c.)  Ptolemy 
places  it  beyond  Napata  and  just  above  Hene. 
Hence  it  is  identified  with  Ibrim.  (Cnmp.  Eenrick, 
Andait  Egypt,  voL  iL  p.  464.) 

PBIMU'POLIS  (npyioiiroXif,  ConcU.  Chaleed. 
pp.  127,  240;  falsely  Tpipu>6iro\is,  Hierod.  p.  682, 
and  npittfu>iwo\it,  ConeiL  Epha.  p.  528),  a  town 
in  Pampfaylia,  the  Uter  name  of  Aansous.  (See 
Weaieling,  ad  Hierocl  p.  682.) 


PSIMASSCS  {Tifamririt:  Eth.  UpmaavM), 
a  town  in  Caria,  of  nncertain  site,  taken  by  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Hacedonia,  and  known  also  by  its  c(nn« 
(Pdyb.  xvi.  11;  Staph.  B.  m.v.\  Sestini,  p.  89; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pi  217.) 

PBINOESSA,  an  isUnd  off  the  coast  of  Leucas, 
in  Acamania,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s, 
19). 
PBINUS.  [HAimiiEia,  p.  264.] 
PBION  (Ilpfw),  a  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Coa,  which  is  abont  2760  feet  high.  (Plin.  v.  36.) 
From  a  echolion  (ad  Theocrit  viL  45)  it  might  be 
inferred  that  Oromedon  was  another  name  for 
Moont  Prion ;  bnt  according  to  another  ancient  com- 
mentator Oromedon  was  either  a  surname  of  some 
divinity,  or  the  name  of  some  wealthy  and  power- 
ful man.  [L.  Si] 
PRION  (Uphni),  a  river  in  Arabia.  [Pkiohotus.] 
PBIO^OTUS  MONS  (UptAnrror  Ipos),  a  moun- 
twn  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Adramitae,  identified  by  Forster  with  Sai 
Broom,  a  headland  forming  the  termination  of  a 
mountain  chain  and  .jutting  out  prominently  into 
the  ocean  in  long.  49°,  about  S5  milea  NE.  of 
Mughda.  Prion  was  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  this  promontory.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  10,  13 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  seq.) 

PRISTA  (nfmrr^,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10,  whera, 
however,  some  read  tipurrfi ;  called  in  the  /(m.  Ant. 
p.  222,  Sezantaprista;  in  the  Not.  Imp.  Sezaginta 
Prista;  and  in  Procopins,  de  Atd.  iv.  II,  p.  307, 
'Ejn-rdTpKrra),  a  place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the 
Danube,  the  station  of  the  5th  cohort  of  tbe  1st 
Legioltal.    Identified  with  Aaitoltici.  [T.H.D.] 
PBIVERNUM (Tlfaitfnr:  Etk.'Pmmat -Stis: 
Pipamo  VeccMo),  an  ancient  and  important  dty  of 
the  Volscians,  afterwards  included,  with  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  mors 
extended  sense  of  the  name.    It  was  situated  m  the 
Volscian  mountains,  or  Monti  Lepim ;  but  not,  like 
Setia  and  Norba,  on  the  front  towards  the  plain  rf 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  at  some  distance  further 
back,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amasenus.     Virgil  repre- 
sente  it  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  and  the 
residence  of  Metabus,  the  father  of  Camilla  {Atn.  zi. 
540);  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thi^  it  was 
originally  a  city  of  that  people.      Ite  name  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  during  any  of  the  earlier  wars  of 
the  Volscians  against  Bcme  ;  but  on  these  occasions 
the  name  of  the  people  is  generally  given  collectively, 
and  the  brunt  of  tbe  war  naturally  fell  upon  those 
cities  which  more  immediately  adjoined  tbe  frontiers 
of  Latium.    When  the  name  of  Privemnm  first  ap- 
pears in  history  it  is  as  a  city  of  considerable  power 
and  importance,  holding  an  independent  position,  and 
able  not  only  to  engage  in,  but  to  sustain,  a  war 
against  Borne  single-handed.     In  b.  c.  358  the  Pri- 
vemates  drew  upon  themselves  the  hostility  of  Boms 
by  plundering  the  lands  of  the  Boman  colonists  who 
had  been  recently  settled  in  the  Pontine  Plains.   The 
next  year  they  were  attacked  by  tbe  consul  C.  Mar- 
cins,  their  forces  defeated  in  the  field,  and  they  them- 
selves compelled  to  submit  (Liv.  vii.  15, 16).     But 
though  their  submission  is  represented  as  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  (deditio),    they  certainly   con- 
tinned  to  form  an  independent  and  even  powerful 
state,  and  only  a  few  years  afterwards  again  ventured 
to  attack  the  Boman  colonies  of  Norba  and  Setia, 
for  which  they  were  speedily  punished  by  the  consul 
C.  Plautius  :  thor  city  is  said  to  have  been  taken, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  tarritny  ferfnted.     (Id.  vii. 
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42,  TiiL  1.)  Thb  was  toon  aftw  dirided  among  tbe 
Reman  plebeians.  (Id.  viiL  11.)  Tbey  do  uot  ai>- 
pear  to  hare  taken  any  part  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  against  Rome  ;  bat  in  b.  c. 
327  the  Priveniates  again  took  op  arms  single- 
handed,  with  onlj  the  assistance  of  a  finr  of  the  Kiui- 
dani.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  war  was  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  employ  two  consnlar  armies; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  siege  that  Prirer- 
nam  was  rednoed  by  C.  Flaatios,  the  oonsnl  of  the 
foUowing  year.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  destroyed, 
and  the  leaden  of  the  defection  severely  pnoiabed  ; 
bat  the  rest  of  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  Ro- 
man citizenship, — probably,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance withoot  the  right  of  raffrage,  tbongh  this  also 
must  have  been  granted  them  in  the  year  B.  a  316, 
when  the  Dfentine  tribe  was  constitnted,  of  which 
PriTemom  was  the  chief  town.  (lir.  viiL  19 — 21, 
ix.  20:  Fat  C(g>it.;  VaL  Max.  vL  2.  §  1 ;  Festos, 
t.v.  U/aUma ;  Niebubr,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.)  According 
to  Festos  (p.  233)  it  became  a  Frsefeetora  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  subordinate  condition  (which 
was  perhaps  confined  to  the  short  period  before  it 
attained  the  full  franchise),  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  mnnicipal  town  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Its  territory  was  one  of  those  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Servilins  Rullns  proposed  to  assign 
to  the  Soman  popnlace  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25); 
but  tbongh  it  escaped  npon  this  occasion,  it  sub- 
sequently received  a  military  colony  (X»i.  Colon,  p. 
336).  The  period  of  this  is  uncertain:  according 
to  Zompt  {de  Colon,  f.  401)  it  probably  did  not 
take  place  till  the  leign  of  Trajan.  In  inscriptions 
it  beus  the  title  of  a  colony;  though  others  term  it 
•  mnnidpinm ;  snd  neither  Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  assign 
it  the  rank  of  a  cdony.  (Plin.  ill  5.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  63 ;  Zompt,  (.  e.)  It  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
neighbooring  Setia,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine 
(Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8);  but  we  hear  little  of  Privemum 
imder  the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  no  subsequent 
account  of  its  fate.  From  its  secluded  position,  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  the  Itineraries.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  according  to  Cluverius  are 
considerable,  are  situated  about  2  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  P^ptnte,  on  the  site  still  called  Piperno 
Vecchio.  The  period  or  occasion  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  site  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certainly 
erroneous  to  connect  it  with  a  great  earthquake  which 
is  alluded  to  by  Cioero  as  taking  place  at  Privemum 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  43).  On  that  occasion,  we  are  told, 
the  earth  sank  down  to  a  great  depth, — a  phenomenon 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  chasm 
or  cavity  still  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piperno. 
The  ancient  city  was  more  probably  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth 
century,  from  which  all  this  part  of  Latium  suffered 
severely  (Rampoldi,  Corografia  dC  ItaUa^  voL  iiL  p. 
S58),  and  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  more 
elevated  and  secure  positions,  such  as  that  of  the 
modem  town  of  Piperno.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FROBALINTHUS.     [Marathok.] 
PROBA'TIA.     [BOEOTIA,  p.  412,  b.] 
PROCERASTIS,    the   more  ancient  name   of 
Chalcedon,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  32.  s.  43). 

PBO'CHYTA  (apoxlfn\:  Procida),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  situated  between 
Cape  Misenum  (from  which  it  is  distant  less  than  3 
milies)  and  the  larger  island  of  Aenaria  or  Itchia. 
In  common  with  the  latter  it  is  of  volcanic  form- 
ation, and  appears  to  have  been  subject  in  ancient 
times  to  frequent  earthquakes.    Pliny  and  Stiabo  | 
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erm  tell  us  that  it  was  a  mere  fragment  bnkoi  off 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Aenaria  by  oie  of 
the  violent  convnlsions  of  nature  to  which  it  wis 
subject.  But  this  statement  certainly  has  no  hiS' 
torical  foundation,  any  more  than  another,  alio  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  that  both  islands  had  been  thnm 
up  by  volcanic  action  from  beneath  the  ata.  Sacb 
an  event,  however  tme  as  a  geological  inftnoo, 
must  have  long  prsceded  the  historiod  en.  (SbiK 
i.  p.  60,  iL  p.  123,  v.  pp.  248,258;  Plin.  11.88.) 
The  same  phenomena  led  the  poeia  to  imiifiiti 
Procbyta  with  Aenaria  or  Inarime,  in  caiinrtiin 
with  the  fable  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  [AnaKUJ; 
and  Silins  Italicns  even  assigned  it  a  giant  <l  Hi 
own,  Mimas.  (Viig.  ilea.  ix.  715;  Sil  ItsL  va 
542,  xil  147 ;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  89.) 

Virgil's  epitjiet  of  "  Prochyta  alu'  is  lees  a;^ 
priate  than  usual,  — the  island,  thoogh  giit  witk 
perpendicular  clifb,  being  flat  and  low,  as  coojarsl 
either  with  Itdtia  or  the  neighboniing  bodlsad  d 
Hisennm.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  bea  sn; 
town  on  the  island  in  ancient  times.  Statins  (Sir. 
ii.  276)  terms  it  a  rugged  island,  and  Juvenal  {SA 
iii.  5)  speaks  of  it  as  a  wretched  and  knely  plice 
of  residenoe.  At  the  present  day,  oo  the  ooDtni;, 
it  is  one  of  tha  most  fertile  and  flourishing  qua 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominieoa,  its  whole  area  ben; 
cultivated  like  a  garden  and  supporting  a  pa;*- 
ktion  of  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  betwcoi  2 
and  3  miles  from  Cape  Misenum,  but  only  ibnt 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  point  of  tlie 
mainland,  which  is  now  known  as  the  ifoale  di 
Procida.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PBOCONNE'SUS  (Tlpoiiimiiros,  or  Hpnitirn- 
trot  in  Zosim.  ii.  30,  snd  HierocL  p.  662),  sn  islini 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Propcntis,  between  Piiipit 
snd  CyzicuB,  and  not,  as  Strabo  (xiiL  pi  589)  bu 
it,  between  Parium  uid  Priapus.  The  islsnd  wis 
particularly  celebrated  for  ita  rich  marble  qnsnia, 
which  supplied  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  isd 
especially  Cyzicns,  with  the  materials  for  tbdr 
public  buildings;  the  palace  of  Mauaolns,  also,  wis 
built  of  this  marble,  which  was  white  intenoisd 
with  black  dnaks.  (Vitniv.  iL  8.)  The  isliul 
cootamed  in  its  south-western  part  a  town  ef  the 
same  name,  of  which  Aristeas,  the  poet  of  the  Aii- 
maspeia,  was  a  native.  (Herod,  iv.  14;  oomp.  Scylix, 
p.  35 ;  Strab.  Lc)  This  town,  which  was  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  (Strab.  xiL  f.  587),  was  burnt  bj  s 
Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  el  bog 
Darius.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Strabo  distinguishes  be- 
tween old  and  new  Proconnesns;  and  Scylsx,  besides 
Proconnesns,  notices  siuther  island  called  £isiilii>- 
nesus,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pliny  (v.  44)  and  ibe 
Scholiast  on  ApoUonins  Rhodius  (ii.  278)  coosiiia 
Elaphonesus  only  as  another  name  for  IVoognMsn; 
but  EUphonesus  wss  unquestionably  a  distinct  iabad, 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Proconnesns.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicns,  at  a  time  which  we  canixt 
ascertain,  forced  the  Proconnesians  to  dwell  together 
with  them,  and  transferred  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Diodymene  to  their  own  city.  (Pans.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
The  island  of  Proconnesns  is  mentioned  as  a  bishopric 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  and  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  odebrity  of  its  maiUe 
quarries  has  changed  its  ancient  name  into  Ittnten 
or  Mormoraj  whence  the  whole  of  the  Propootis  is 
now  called  the  Sea  ofMamofra.  Respecting  some 
autonomous  coins  of  Pnconnssos,  see  Sestini,  Mm. 
Vet.  p.  75.  [L.S.] 

PBOERNA  (.lipitfn!),  a  town  of  FMhioCi>,i> 
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Tbeanlj  (Stnb.  ix.  ]X  434),  which  EtephuiTU  B. 
writes  Proaina  (IlfKxipiv),  and  calU  bj  mistake  a 
town  of  the  Malians.  In  b.  c  191  Proema,  which 
had  been  taken  by  Antioohns,  was  recovered  by  the 
consnl  Acilins.  (lit.  xzxri.  14.)  We  learn  from 
this  passage  of  TAyy  that  Froeina  stood  between 
Pharsalos  and  Thanmaci,  and  it  is  aceordinglj 
placed  bj  Leake  at  G/upiekdiattro.  (Northern 
Greece,  toL  l  p.  459.) 

PROLA'QUEUM  {Piomeo),  a  village  or  station 
on  the  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  crossed  the 
Apennines  bam  Nuceria  (Noeera)  to  Septempeda 
(S.  Seeermo).  It  was  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  on  the  E.  side  of  the  monntains,  and  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  at  the  outflow  rf  a 
■mall  lake  which  discbarge*  its  waters  into  the  Po- 
tenza.  Claverios  speaks  (^  the  lake  as  stiU  existing 
in  his  time:  it  is  not  marked  on  modem  maps,  bat 
the  vilhige  of  Pioraco  still  preserves  the  traces  of 
the  ancient  name.  The  Itinerary  reckons  1 6  M.  P. 
from  Noeeria  to  Prolaqneam,  and  15  from  thence  to 
Septempeda.  (/(m.  Ant,  p.  312;  Cluver.  lUd,  p. 
614.)  [E.  H.  R] 

FROVONA  (n/xi/iow,  Ap{»an,  IByr.  12, 3— S 
—28  ;  Pe«t  Tab.;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  16),  a  town  of  the 
Libumi,  sitnated  on  a  hill,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  defences  strongly  fortified.  Octavianns,  in 
the  campaign  of  B.  a  34,  sorroonded  it  and  the  ad- 
jacent rocky  heights  with  a  wall  for  the  space  of  40 
stadia,  and  defeating  Tentimns,  who  had  come  to  its 
relief,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  oUiged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Promona  stood  on  the  skirts 
of  the  cnggy  hills,  which,  with  the  nelghbonring 
district,  now  bear  the  name  of  Promina,  As  the 
Pentinger  Table  places  it  on  the  road  &om  Bnmnm 
to  Salona,  it  most  be  looked  for  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  moontain  of  iVonwia,  in  the  direction  of  Dtmie. 
(WUkinson,  DalmaHa,  vol.  i.  p  206.)     [^  B.  J.] 

PBONAEA.     [Nemesa.] 

PBONI,  PKONNI,  or  PRONE'SUS  (Jlp6mo^, 
PoL;  n^xuKuoi,  Thnc ;  TIpairfiiros,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia,  sitnated  npon  the 
■onth-eastem  coast  Together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Cephallenia  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  in 
B.  c.  431.  (Thnc.  ii.  30.)  It  a  described  by 
Polybins  as  a  small  fortress;  bnt  it  was  so  difficnlt 
to  besiege  that  Philip  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  bat  sailed  against  Pale.  (Pol.  T.  3.)  [Palk.] 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  satrender  of  Cephallenia 
to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  189,  speaks  of  the  Xesiotae, 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei.  Kow  as  we  know 
that  Proni  was  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia, 
il  is  probable  that  Nesiotae  is  a  folse  reading  for 
Pronesiotae,  which  would  be  the  ethnic  form  of 
Pronesus,  the  name  of  the  town  m  Strabo  (z.  p. 
455).  Proni  or  Pronesns  was  one  of  the  three 
towns  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  eland  after 
the  destruction  of  Same.  (Comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  remains  of  Proni  are  found  not  far  above  the 
shore  of  lAminia,  a  harbour  about  3  miles  to  the 
northward  of  C.  Kapri.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iiL  p.  66.) 

PBOPHTHA'SIA.    [DitiUioiABA.] 

FROPONTIS  (Upoitoinls:  Sta  of  tfarmora), 
the  sea  between  Thrace  and  Asia  tlinor,  forming  an 
intermediate  sea  between  the  Aegean  and  the 
Enxine,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communicates 
through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian  Boepoms, 
and  with  the  former  throngh  the  Hellespont.  Its 
ancient  name  Propontis  describes  it  as  "  the  sea  be- 
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fore  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  "  or  Enxine;  while  its 
modem  name  is  derived  from  the  island  ot'  Marnwra. 
the  ancient  Proconneens,  near  the  western  entrance 
of  the  sea.  (Appul.  de  Muad.  p.  6;  Steph.  B. «.  r. 
Upawwrts.')  The  6rst  anthois  who  mention  the  Pro- 
pontis under  this  name  are  Aeschylus  (Pert.  876), 
Herodotus  (iv.  85),  and  Scylax  (pp.28,  35);  and 
Herodotus  seems  even  to  have  made  an  accurate 
measurement  of  this  sea,  of  which  he  states  the  length, 
to  be  1400  stadia,  and  the  breadth  500.  Later  writers 
such  as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125)  and  Agathemems  (ii. 
14),  abandoning  the  correct  view  of  their  prede- 
cessor, state  that  the  breadth  of  the  Propontis  is 
almost  equal  to  its  length,  although,  assuming  the 
Propontis  to  extend  as  far  as  Byzantinm,  they 
include  in  its  length  a  portion  of  the  Thnuian 
Bosporns.  Modem  geogrsphera  reckon  about  120 
miles  &om  one  strait  to  the  other,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  Propontis  from  the  Enropean  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  The  form 
of  the  Propontis  would  be  nearly  oval,  were  it  not 
that  in  its  sonth  .eastern  part  Mt.  Arganthonins 
with  the  promontoiy  of  Poseidion  forms  two  deep 
bays,  that  of  Astacns  [Snins  Astacenus]  and  that 
of  Cins  [CiAirt78  Sisca].  The  most  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  are :  Perih- 
IHUS,  Seltmbria,  Bykautium,  CIUXCEDO!!, 
AsTActre,  Cms,  and  Ctxiccs.  In  the  south-west 
there  are  several  islands,  as  Pbooobhesus,  Ophiuba, 
and  Alohb;  at  the  eastern  extremity,  south  of 
Chalcedon,  there  is  a  group  of  small  islands  called 
Demoiotesi,  while  one  small  island,  Besbicns,  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  bay  of  Cins.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  39, 
42;  Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  xiii.  pp.  563,  583;  PtoL  T. 
2.  §  1,  Tii.  5.  §  8,  vHL  11.  §  2,  17.  §  2;  Agath.  i. 
13;  Dionys.  Per.  137;  Pomp.  Hela,  !.  I,  3,  19,  ii. 
2,  7;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Kmse,  Ueber  HerodoU 
Avemettung  da  Pontiu  JEuxmui,  ^c,  Breslau, 
1820.)  [L.  S.] 

PBCSCHIUM  (TlpStrxiov :  EO.  n/mrxtfis),  a 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Evenns, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aeolians  when 
they  removed  from  the  Homeric  Pylene  higher  up 
into  the  country.  [Ptleke.]  Prosehium  also  laid 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  since  it  possessed  a  shrine 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules  to  his  cup- 
bearer Cyathus,  whom  he  had  unintentionally  slain. 
It  is  clear,  from  a  narrative  of  Thncydides,  that 
Prosehium  lay  west  of  Calydon  and  Pleanm,  and  at 
no  great  disttmce  from  the  Achelons.  Leake  places 
it  on  the  western  part  of  tft.  Zygot  (the  ancient 
Aracynthns),  near  tlie  monastery  of  Sl  George  be- 
tween./4natoKil»  isAAnghetokaitro.  (Strab. x. p.  451 ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  411, a.;  Thnc  iii.  102,  106;  Steph.  B. 
«.r. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  119.) 
PROSEI&  [Arcadia,  p.  192,  b.  No.  7.] 
FROSOLENE.  [PoBDoSELEirE.] 
PROSPALTA.  [AmcA,  p.  832,  a.] 
PROSTMNA  (TIfi(i(n/juj>a :  £lh.  npom/anubt, 
"  1.  B.  t, ».),  an  ancient  town  in  the  Argeia,  in 
whose  territory  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  stood.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373).  Statins  gives 
it  the  epithet  "celsa"  (TTieb,  iv.  44).  Pansanias 
(Ii.  17.  §  2)  mentions  only  a  district  of  this  name. 
(Leake,  Pe^cponnenaca,  pp.  264,  269.)  [See  Vol. 
I.  pp.  206,  207.] 

PROTA  (n(>«!ro),one  of  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  east  dT  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Chalcedon. 
(Steph.  B.  *.  V.  XoAiciTir.)  Its  distance  from  Chal 
citis  was  40  stadia,  and  it  is  said  sUll  to  bear  the 
name  of  Proie.  [L.  S.] 
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PROTE  (Tlfini).  I.  An  ialiod  off  the  westtn 
eout  of  UomdU.     [Sm  Vol  IL  p.  34S,  b.] 

S.  On  of  the  Stwofaades  off  the  •ootbeni  ooast 
of  0«iil.    [SroKCHAPm.] 

PBOTUNICA,  a  pUce  in  Bithjmia,  on  the  nad 
from  Nicmea  to  Ancyn.  (/(m.  Bum.  p.  573.)  It 
ia  poaiiUy  the  nine  place  ai  Pntoinacrae  (npuTo/ti- 
Kfcu)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (t.  I.  §  13).     [L.  S.] 

PBOVl'NOLA..  The  part  of  GaUU  which  bocdend 
on  Italy  and  wai  bonnded  on  the  eonth  by  the  Medi- 
terranean was  Gallia  Pramda  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  19), 
a  tenn  by  which  Caeaar  aometimea  distingnishea 
this  part  of  Oallia  from  the  rest,  which  be  calls 
"  omnia  Gallia  '  (£.  0.  i.  1)  or  "  toU  Gallia  "  {B.  G. 
*ii.66).  The  PraviDcis  in  Caesar's  time  was  bonnded 
on  the  north  by  the  Bhone  from  the  weeteru  extremity 
of  the  Lacos  Lemannns  (Lake  of  Geneoa)  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rkm»  and  the  SaAiu.  Genera,  which 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges,  was  the  fhrthest  town  in 
that  direction  [GsinsTA].  Along  the  soatfaem  side 
of  the  Lait  of  Geneva  the  limit  was  the  bonndary 
between  the  Allobroges  who  were  in  the  Prarincia 
and  the  Nantaates  who  were  not  (B.  0.  ill  6.) 
The  Alps  were  the  eastern  boondaiy.  Ocelum 
[OcKLCif  ]  was  in  the  Citericr  Prorinda  or  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  and  the  eonntiy  of  the  Vooontii  was  in 
the  interior  Fmrincia  or  in  the  Fmincia  Gallia 
(£.  G.  i.  lOX  On  the  west  the  Mons  Cevenna 
(  C^MnfK<)saathwardfrom  thelatitade  of  Lugdonom 
iLgon)  was  the  bomidary.  The  Volcae  Arecomici 
were  within  the  Frorincia,  and  also  the  towns  of 
Marbo  (NttrbonM),  Carcaso  (Conawone),  and  To- 
losa  {Touloiue),  as  we  see  <rom  a  passage  in  Caesar 
(£.  G.  iii.  20).  Fart  of  the  Bateni,  called  Frorin- 
dales  (B.  0.  vii.  7),  were  in  the  Frorincia;  and  also 
the  Hdvii,  who  were  separated  (ram  the  Arrerai  by 
the  Cerenna  (£.  G.  vii.  8).  The  Roteni  who  were 
not  in  the  Prorinda,  the  Gabali,  Nitiobriges,  and 
Cadurci  bordered  on  it  on  the  vest. 

The  Boman  troops  were  in  this  coontry  daring  the 
Second  Punic  War  when  Hannibal  was  on  his  road 
to  Italy;  bat  the  Romans  first  got  a  footing  there 
through  the  people  of  Maasilia,  who  called  for  their 
help  B. a  154.  In  B.C.  122  the  Romans  made  a 
settlement,  Aqaae  Sextiae  (^tx),  which  we  may 
consider  to  be  the  commencement  of  their  occupation 
of  the  ooontiy  east  of  the  Rhone.  [Gallla.,  Vol.  L 
p.  953.]  The  conquest  of  the  Salyes  and  Vocontii, 
and  of  the  Allobroges,  gave  the  Romans  all  the 
countty  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhone.  The  settle- 
ment of  Narbo  (MirioMM)  in  b.  c.  1 1 8,  near  the 
border  of  Spain  and  in  a  position  which  gave  easy 
access  to  the  basin  of  the  Garotme,  secured  the  Bo- 
man dominion  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bhone  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Bomans  had  many  a  bloody 
battle  to  fight  before  they  were  safe  on  Gallic  gromid. 
The  capture  of  Tolosa  (T'ouJoiue)  in  the  country  of 
the  Volcae  Tectcaages  by  the  consul  Q.  Serrilins 
Caepio  (b.  c.  106)  extended  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  as  far  as  this  rich  town.  (Dion  Cass.  />.  97, 
&C.)  Bnt  the  Boman  dominion  was  not  safe  even  in 
B.  a  58,  when  the  proconsul  Caesar  received  Gallia 
as  one  of  his  prorinces.  His  subjugation  of  all  Gallia 
finally  secured  the  Romans  on  that  side.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
954,  &C.] 

In  the  division  of  all  Gallia  by  Angnstos  the 
Frorincia  retained  its  limits  pretty  nearly:  and  it  was 
from  this  time  generally  called  Narbonensis  Frorincia, 
and  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  The  names  which 
occur  in  the  Greek  writers  are:  Kt\r<iya\aTttt  Vap- 
tmniala  (PtoL  ii.  10.  §  1),  ^  KcuStmris,  ToAaWa 
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4  Vapttmiirla,  and  4  roAarrh  i)  vqil  Veftin. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Braocata  at  Bn- 
eata  is  derived  from  the  dress  of  the  Galli  ('eot  Uc 
sagatoa biacatasqne versari,"  Cic.pnF(Mltio,e.li)i 
and  the  wocd  "  braea  "  is  Celtic. 

Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the  fens  of  tl»  ' 
Narbonensis  resembles  that  of  a  parallelogram ;  bnt 
his  eonparisoD  is  of  no  nae,  and  it  ia  foraded  on  u 
emoeoos  notion  of  the  poaition  of  the  Ppan. 
[VoL  I.  p.  949.]  Pbdemy  detennioea  the  caitn 
bonndaiy  of  the  Prorinci^  by  the  west  side  of  tha 
Alps,  from  Hons  Aduhu  (psrhape  Moat  St  GoOai} 
to  the  month  of  the  Varna  (Par),  which  sepaalid 
Narbonenais  from  Italia.  Part  of  the  nntlm 
boundary  was  formed  by  that  part  of  tha  Fynats 
which  extended  from  the  bonndaiy  of  Aqsitmis  U 
the  promoDtoiy  on  the  Ueditemnean  iriiere  tin 
temple  of  Venus  stood,  by  which  Ptolemy  ata 
Cap  Craee  [Fobtds  Vxrebib].  The  rest  of  tin 
southern  bonndary  was  the  sea,  from  the  Aphrodinm 
to  the  month  of  the  Yar.  The  western  bomdaif 
remained  aaitwasin  the  time  of  Caesar,  ai  it  leem; 
for  Carcaso  and  Tolosa  an  placed  in  Nsrbonaaii 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  c  4).  Ptolemy  plm 
Lugdnnam  or  Convenae,  which  ia  on  the  Conaae 
and  near  the  Pyrenees,  within  tha  limita  of  Aqiitaaii, 
and  he  mentiona  no  jdace  in  Aqoitania  east  of  Lii{- 
dnnum  [Cohtzhab].  East  of  the  CanvenK  aal 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  were  the  Consonni,  put 
of  whom  were  probably  in  Aqoitania  and  fait  is 
Narbonensis  [CoNsoRAin].  The  western  boosduy 
of  Narbonensis  therefore  ran  from  the  Pyresoa 
northwards,  and  passed  west  of  Touhim.  Feriii|s 
it  was  continued  northwards  to  the  Tainis  (Jan). 
We  cannot  determine  the  point  where  the  Cnew 
became  the  boundary ;  but  if  part  of  the  Butaiinn 
still  in  the  Narbonensis,  the  bonndary  may  ban  nm 
along  the  Tarn  to  the  C^remet  and  the  Hods  U- 
sura,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  (Lt 
Lotm).  From  the  Loeire  northwards  the  nomitsli 
country  bordeis  the  Rhone  as  far  as  LugdnDiuB, 
which  was  not  in  Narbonensis.  The  mstfaem  boood- 
aty  of  Narbonensis  ran  along  the  Rhone  from  Log- 
dunum  to  Geneva  at  the  west  end  of  the  Lenxn 
lake.  Pliny  mentions  the  Gehenna  (Cebenna)  lui 
the  Jura  as  northern  boundaries  of  the  Pnmnds ; 
but  his  notion  of  the  direction  of  the  Juia  was  set 
exact,  though  it  is  tme  that  the  range  touches  s  put 
of  the  northern  bonndary.  Ptolemy  makes  the  Adnlu 
the  southern  limit  of  the  eastern  bonndaiy  of  Belgin 
(ii.  9.  §  5);  and  Aduhks  is  also  the  northern  limit  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  The  aoathen 
boundary  of  Belgica  from  the  Adnlas  westward  ws 
the  northern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  It  is  diffiralt 
to  say  whether  the  geographer  is  making  a  bonndsr; 
of  his  own  or  following  an  administrative  dirisioo ; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  NarbooeoB 
contained  ^e  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  (the  Vaim), 
for  the  Bemem  Alps  which  form  the  northern  ado 
of  this  great  valley  are  a  natural  boundary,  and  the 
HelveUi  were  not  in  the  Valau  [Hklvbhj].  ^' 
may  conclude  then  that  the  Seduni,  Veiagri,  ud 
Nantaates,  who  were  not  within  the  Prorinda  ai 
defined  by  Caesar,  were  within  the  liinits  of  tbe 
Narbonensis.  One  of  the  common  roads  to  Itil; 
was  firom  Octodurus  (^Martigm/  in  the  Faisu) 
over  the  Alpis  Pennina  {Great  Sl  Barnard).'  Tbi 
Narbonensis  is  thns  a  natural  division  oompiebaid- 
ing  the  npper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  Lemui  l<b 
Slid  the  countries  soath  of  it  to  the  Alps,  the  camfT 
oa  the  soath  side  of  the  Bhone  from  tbe  lake  <• 
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Lyim,  ind  the  country  south  of  Lgim,  The  put  of 
the  ProTincia  south  dl  Lyon  is  n  valley  between  the 
Alps  on  the  eut  and  the  CeMimee  on  the  wcat, 
which  becomes  wider  as  we  adTancr  soath.  On  the 
east  aide  the  lower  Alps  and  the  Alpine  valleys  cover 
a  Uvge  part  of  the  coanti7.  On  the  west,  the  Ci- 
vamet  and  the  lower  nnges  connected  with  them 
leave  a  very  narrow  tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
moantains  till  we  come  to  the  latitade  tdAmgmoit  and 
ATimei.  The  aoathem  part  of  the  Bhune  valley 
between  Haisilia  and  the  Pyrenees  contains  a  large 
extent  of  level  conntry.  The  sonthem  part  of  this 
great  valley  is  more  Itah'an  than  Gallic  in  position, 
climate,  and  products.  The  Bhone,  which  cnts  it 
into  two  parts,  has  numerous  branches  which  join  it 
from  the  Alps  ;  but  the  mountain  streams  which 
flow  into  it  from  the  Ceoetme*  are  ftw  [Rhsdaiius]. 

The  riven  of  the  Provincia  west  of  the  Bhone 
flow  from  the  Cevenna  and  from  the  Pyrenees  into 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  all  comparatively  small. 
The  Classius  of  Avisnns  is  probably  the  Caulaeon, 
so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  name  ;  the  Ledus 
is  the  Let,  which  flows  by  MonlpeUier ;  the  Arauris 
(HermiU)  flows  past  Agatbe  (Agde);  the  Libria  or 
Liria  may  be  the  Livroa  [Libsia]  ;  the  Obria  or 
Orbia  (flrbe);  the  Narbo  or  Ataz  {Aude),  which 
passes  Narboime  ;  the  Rnseino  or  Teiis  {Ttt),  and 
the  Tichis  {Teek),  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
a  few  miles  north  of  Portus  Veneris  (^Port  Vendn). 
Between  the  Var  and  the  Bhone  there  are  very  few 
streams,  for  the  form  of  the  surface  is  such  that 
nearly  all  the  drainage  run*  into  the  Rhone.  There 
is  the  Argenteos  (^Argeai),  and  a  few  insignificant 
streama  between  the  Argenteua  and  the  delta  of  the 
Bhone. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Provincia  com- 
prehenda  a  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Gorome, 
for  Tonloat  is  on  this  river.  The  valley  of  the 
Aude  between  the  Cevamet  and  the  Pyrenees  forms 
an  easy  approach  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  watera 
of  the  Garome  and  to  the  Atlantic, — a  circumstance 
which  facilitated  the  commerce  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  and  made  this  a  oom- 
mercial  note  at  a  very  early  period.    [Nakbo.] 

The  coast  from  the  Pyrenaenm  Promoutorium  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Massilia  forms  a  great 
bay  called  the  Gallicus  Sinus :  it  is  generally  flat,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  lined  bymanhes  and  lakes. 
This  fait  of  the  coast  contains  the  Delta  of  the 
Rhone.  East  of  Massilia  the  cuuntry  is  hilly  and 
dry.  The  port  uf  Massilia  is  naturally  a  poor  place. 
£ast  of  it  is  the  port  of  Telo  Martina  {Toulon),  and 
a  few  other  ports  of  little  value.  Mela's  remark 
(ii.  S)  is  true;  "  On  the  shore  of  the  Provincia  there 
are  some  phu«s  with  some  names;  but  there  are  few 
dtiea,  bcouise  there  are  few  ports  and  all  the  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  Auster  and  the  Africus."  There 
are  a  few  anuill  Islands  along  the  eastsm  coast,  the 
Stoec-bades,  PUnasia,  Leron,  and  otlier  rocky  islets. 
Hm  dimensions  of  the  Provinda,  according  to  Apip- 
pa's  meuurement,  an  said  to  be  270  M.  P.  in 
tength  and  248  M.  P.  in  breadth.  But  we  neither 
know  how  the  measures  were  taken,  nor  whether  the 
nombera  in  Pliny's  text  (iii.  4)  sre  correct  How- 
ever we  learn  that  this,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  was  surveyed  and  measured  under  Agrippa's 
orders. 

The  length  of  the  coast  of  Karbonensis  is  above 
260  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Toulovte  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Var  is  near  300  miles;  and  from 
the  jomtion  of  the  Blione  and  the  Saone,  the  direct 
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distance  to  the  sea  measured  aiung  a  meridian  n 
about  180  miles.  But  these  measures  give  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  area  of  the  country,  because 
the  outline  is  irregnhir.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  178, 179)  hsa 
preserved  a  measurement  which  has  followed  a 
Boman  road  fnm  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Var.  'the 
distance  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the  Py- 
renees to  Narbo  is  69  Soman  miles  ;  tiience  to 
NemansosSS;  bam  Nemausos  through  Ugemum  . 
and  Tansco  to  the  warm  springs  called  Sextiaa 
(Aquae  Sextiae),  which  are  near  Massilia,  93; 
and  thence  to  Antipolis  and  to  the  Varus,  73  ; 
the  whole  making  277  miles.  Some  reckon,  he 
says,  from  the  AphrodiMum  to  the  Varua  2600 
stadia,  and  some  add  200  more,  kr  they  do  not 
agree  about  the  distance.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  stadia  are  325  Roman  miles.  Whan  Strabo 
wrote,  the  distance  along  the  road  from  Narbo  to 
the  Var  was  not  measured,  or  he  did  not  know  it. 
The  other  great  road  which  he  describes  is  a  rand 
thnogh  the  Vooontii  and  the  territory  of  CottiuS  : 
"  As  far  as  Ugemum  and  Taiasco  the  road  from  Ne- 
mausos is  the  same  as  the  route  just  described;  but 
from  Tsrasco  to  the  bordere  of  the  Vocontii  over  the 
Druentia  and  through  Caballio  {CavailUm  on  the 
Ouraiiee)  is  63  miles ;  and  again,  from  Caballio  to 
the  other  limit  of  the  Vocontii  toward  the  Und  of  ' 
Cottins  to  the  village  Epehrodonnm  (Embrodnnnm, 
Eminm)  is  99  miles;  then  99  mm  through  tlie 
vilkge  Brigantium  (£rian;o»)  and  Scincomagus 
and  tlie  passage  of  the  Alpes  (the  pass  of  Jfont 
<?e»^-e)  to  Ocelnm  [Ocelum],  the  limit  of  the 
Und  of  Cottius;  the  conntry  from  Scincomagus  is 
reckoned  a  part  of  Italy,  and  from  then  to  Ocelnm 
is  27  miles."  He  says  in  another  pUce  (iv.  p.  187) 
that  this  road  through  the  Vocontii  is  the  shorter, 
but  though  the  other  road  along  the  Massiliotic  coast 
and  the  Ligurian  territory  is  longer,  the  passes  over 
the  hills  into  Italy  an  easier,  for  the  monntains  in 
those  psrts  sink  lower. 

These  wen  the  two  great  roads  in  the  ProviiKia. 
Then  was  a  road  in  the  wast  fixnn  Naiho  through 
Carcaso  to  Tolosa.  There  was  also  a  road  from 
Anhite  (^Arlei)  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Ehiuie 
northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhone,  through 
Avenio,  Arausio,  Valentia,  and  Vienna  (  Vienue),  to 
Lngdunum:  this  was  one  of  Agrippa's  rDads(Strab.  iv. 
p.  208).  There  wss  no  road  on  the  opposite  i>ide  uf 
the  river,  or  no  great  road,  the  land  on  tlut  side  not 
being  wdl  adapted  for  the  constmction  of  a  road. 
Then  were  other  roads  over  the  Alps.  There  was  a 
road  from  Lugdnnam  and  Vienna  up  the  valley  of  the 
Isan  (/sere)  to  the  Alpis  Graia  {Litlle  St.  Btmanl), 
which  in  the  time  of  Angiutns  was  much  uted 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  208)  ^  and  then  was  the  nwd  from 
Augnsta  Praeloiia  (_Aotta)  m  Italy  over  the  Greal 
St  Bernard  to  Oetodums  {Martigni/')  and  Penni- 
lucos,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  o/Geiteca;  and 
thence  into  the  country  of  the  Helvetii. 

Within  the  limits  of  Narhaoensis  there  is  every 
variety  of  surfaoe  and  climate,  Alpuie  mountaina 
and  Alpine  valleys,  sterile  rocky  tracts  and  fertile 
plains,  winter  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  sum- 
mer for  as  many  months.  Plmy  says  of  it:  "  Agro- 
rum  culta,  viromm  morumqoe  dignatione,  amplitu- 
dine  opum,  nnlli  proviuciarmn  postfbrenda  breviter- 
que  Italia  veriua  quam  provincia."  (Pliny,  iiL  4.) 
'ihe  climate  is  only  mild  in  the  south  part  and  in 
tlie  luwluuds.  As  we  descend  the  Rhone  a  difi'er- 
ence  is  felt.  About  Anuaio  {Orange)  the  olive 
appears,  a  tree  that  mark*  a  warm  climate.     "  All 
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the  Narixxntii,''  uj*  Stnbo,  "hmi  tha  mm  natnnl 
pradacts  as  ItaJia;  but  u  w«  ■dTum  towards  the 
north  and  the  OmimiMn  (Omwim),  the  land 
planted  with  th«  oUtc  and  the  fig  tenninatea,  but  all 
the  other  things  ara  grown.  The  grape  also  does  not 
ripen  well  as  we  adranca  further  north'  (It.  p.  178). 
Strabo'a  remark  about  the  olive  is  tme.  As  we 
ailvance  from  NIma  hj  the  great  road  to  Clermoitt 
Ferrtatd  in  the  Aueergnt,  we  asoeod  gradoall;  in  a 
north-west  diraction  to  a  roekj  taantrj  well  planted 
with  Tines,  mnlbeny  trees,  and  oliTea.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  few  miles  farther  the  olires  snddenlj 
disappear,  a  sign  that  we  have  passed  the  limits  of 
the  temperatare  which  thej  require.  The  ooontry 
is  now  an  irregular  plateau,  rock/  and  sterile,  bat  in 
parts  well  planted  with  mulberries  and  rines;  and 
there  is  a  little  wheat.  Before  descending  to  An- 
dnsis  (^iidkiM),  which  is  deep  sank  in  a  gorge  of 
the  Vardo  (GordonX  a  few  more  oiiTss  are  seen,  but 
these  are  the  hit  We  an  appnacbing  the  ragged 
CAwaaet. 

The  Oadre  population  of  the  Prorincia  were 
Aqoitani,  Celtae,  and  Ligures.  Tha  Aqaitani 
were  in  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Ligarea  in  the  historical  period  occupied  the 
south-east  part  of  the  Provincia,  north  and  east  of 
ifaneilh,  and  it  is  probable  that  thej  were  once  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  ako.  The  Greeks  were 
on  the  coast,  east  and  weat  of  the  city  of  Massilia 
[Haibilia].  After  the  ooontry  was  redaced  to 
the  firm  of  a  Prorincia,  the  Italians  flocked  to  the 
Provincia  to  make  mouej.  Thej  were  petty  dealera 
(mercatorss),  bankere,  and  money-lenders  (negoti- 
atores),  sheep-feeders,  agriculturists,  and  traders. 
(Cic.  pro  P.  <2ubVw,  c.  S,  pro  M.  FanUio,  c 
S.)  The  wine  of  Italy  was  imported  into  the  Pro- 
Tincia  in  Cicero's  time,  and  a  duty  was  levied  on 
it,  if  not  at  the  pott,  at  least  in  its  transit  through 
the  country  (jiro  FoKtao,  c.  9).  Cicero  sneerin^ly 
says,  "  We  Bomans  are  the  most  just  of  men,  for  we 
do  not  allow  the  Transalpine  nations  to  plant  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  in  order  that  our  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards  may  be  worth  more'  (<fe  Re  Publica, 
iii.  9).  It  does  not  appear  fixim  Cicero  when  this 
ael&h  order  was  made.  But  the  vine  is  a  native  of 
Narbonensia,  and  the  Greeks  made  wine,  as  we  might 
safely  aasome,  and  the;  sold  it  to  the  Galli.  Posi- 
donios,  whom  Cicero  knew,  and  who  had  travelled  in 
the  eonntiy,  says  that  the  rich  Galli  bought  Italian 
wins  and  wine  from  the  Massaliota.  (Posidooins, 
1^  Athen.  iv.  p.  152.)  If  any  of  the  Galli  got 
this  wine,  the  Galli  of  the  Provincia  wonld  bare  it. 

This  fiivoarite  province  of  the  Bomans  was  fiill  of 
large  cities,  which  nnder  the  Empire  wen  orna- 
mented with  works  both  splendid  and  useful,  am- 
phitheatres, temples,  theatres,  and  aqnedacts.  Many 
of  these  buildings  have  perished,  but  the  magnificent 
monnments  at  Aria  and  Nima,  and  the  less  striking 
remains  in  other  cities,  show  what  this  coontty  was 
nnder  Boman  dominion. 

The  tribes  or  peoples  within  the  lunits  of  the 
Provincia  are  very  numerous.  Pliny  has  a  long  lut. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  at  the  foot  of  the 
I'vrenees  were  the  Consorani  and  Sordones  or  Sordi. 
North  of  them  were  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose 
capital  was  Tolosa;  and  the  Rateni  Provinciales. 
The  Voksae  Arecomici  occupied  the  conntrj  east  of 
the  Tectosages  and  extended  to  the  Rhone.  The 
position  of  the  Tasconi,  a  small  people  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  [Tascohi]. 
North  of  the  Arecomici  only  uue  people  is  men- 
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tiooed  between  the  Cftama  and  the  Bhooe,  the 
Helvii  [Hklvii].  The  J rdscie  (a  mountain  •tmm 
from  the  Civamai)  flows  thraogh  their  oonntr;  into 
the  Rhone.  It  was  by  the  valley  of  the  Ariedi 
that  Caesar  gvt  over  the  Cevtmmes  into  the  amnttT 
of  the  Arverai  through  the  snow  in  the  depth  of 
winter  (£  G.  vii.  8).  He  conM  go  no  other  vst, 
for  he  tells  as  that  he  went  throogh  the  tenitoy  of 
the  Helvit 

East  of  the  Shone  the  tribes  were  veiy  munenns 
fcr  the  snrbce  is  larger  and  full  of  valient  It  bia 
been  already  observed  that  the  Seduni,  Veragri,  isd 
Nantuates  mast  have  been  included  in  the  Nsr- 
bcaiensis  of  Angnstns.  The  Allobroges  occnpieii  ti» 
coantiy  sooth-west  of  Geneva,  to  the  Itirt  snl  the 
Rhone.  Pliny's  list  of  names  in  the  Fravincis  oom- 
prises  all  Ptolemy's,  with  some  slight  vsriatiaia, 
except  the  Coramoni,  Elicoci,  and  Sentii.  Scok  of 
the  names  in  Pliny  are  probably  corrupt,  and  nothing 
is  known  aboat  some  of  the  peoples.  The  follovio; 
are  the  principal  peoples  south  of  the  Naotnates  ud 
Allobroges:  the  Centronea,  Grmioceli,  Hednlli,  C>- 
turiges,  Trioorii,  SegovelUuni,  Tricastini,  Cavsns, 
Vocontii,  Vnlgientcs,  Bodiootici,  and  Albid,  bH  of 
them  north  of  the  Druentia  or  its  branches.  SoDth 
of  them  were  the  Salyes  or  Sallnrii,  the  neigh- 
boon  of  Massilia;  the  Suetri,  Oxjbii,  Deciates,  nd 
the  Nernsi,  who  were  separated  £rom  Italy  by  the 
Tor.  [G.L] 

PBUSA  (n^wra:  BA.  npowrocji),  genenlly 
with  the  addition  of  M  or  r/Af  ry  'OKi)iwf,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  pUoe  of  the  same  mm, 
was  situated  at  the  northern  footof  HonntOlynipmi 
in  Hysia.  Pliny  (v.  43)  sutes  that  the  town  ni 
built  by  Hannibal  during  bia  stay  with  ?vms, 
which  can  only  mean  that  it  was  built  by  Pnuiss, 
whose  name  it  bean,  on  the  advice  of  HannihiL 
According  to  the  common  text  of  Stnbo  (xii  p  5MX 
it  was  founded  by  one  Prusias,  who  waged  nr 
against  Croesns,  for  whom  Stephanos  B.  ($.  t.)  ssb- 
stitntes  Cyras.  As  no  snch  Prusias  is  knon  is 
the  age  of  Croeaas  or  Cyrus,  varions  oonjectona 
have  been  made  upon  the  passage  of  Stnbo^  hot 
without  success.  At  all  eventa,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  Dion  Chtysostomus  (^Orat.  sliiL  p^  S85),  who 
wss  a  native  of  the  town,  that  it  was  neither  v«t 
ancient  nor  very  hirge.  It  was,  however,  u  Stnho 
remarks  well  governed,  continned  to  flourish  nnder 
the  Booian  emperors  (Plin.  EpiiL  x.  8S\  sod 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  which  siiU  exist, 
and  bore  the  name  of  tha  "  royal  waters."  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Staph.  B.  t.  r.  ^ipfui.)  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  it  suffered  much  daring  the  wars  against 
the  Tarks  (Nicet.  Chan,  pp^  186,  389);  when  it 
last  it  fell  into  their  hands,  it  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  their  empire  nnder  the  name  of  Bnaa  ir 
Broutia,  which  it  still  bears,  for  it  still  is  one  of 
the  meet  flourishing  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  (Browne's 
Trceetb  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  voL  ii.  p.  108;  Seslini, 
Man.  Vet.  p.  70;  Hamilton,  Retarchet,\.  p.  71,  to.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  13)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mentioii 
a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  river  Hyppiiu  <x 
Hypios,  in  Bithynia,  which,  according  to  MeraDoo 
(cc.  29,  42,  49),  had  formerly  been  called  Ciena 
(Kifpoi),  and  had  belonged  to  the  territoiy  of 
Heracleia,  but  had  been  taken  by  Prnsiss,  who 
changed  its  name.  But  there  seems  to  be  eooie  aX' 
fusion  hen  between  Cierus  and  Cius,  the  latter  of 
which  is  known  to  have  received  the  nime  <f 
Prusiis  from  the  king  of  that  name.  (Stnb.  £<• 
pp.  563,  566.)  [L.S.] 
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PRYMNE'SIA  or  PRYMNE'SUS  (npu/anivta, 
nimiumitrdsi  JStk.  Ilpviiniirifis),  a  small  town  in 
crniral  Phrjrpna.  (Ptol.  t.  S.  §  24;  HieracL  p.  677; 
Cone.  Chalced.  p.  673.)  Fococke  {TnatU,  iii. 
c.  15)  foand  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
thin  town  near  AJiom  Cara-hiaar.  Leake  (^Atia 
Minor,  p.  55)  nhowa  that  the  inscription  does  not 
refer  to  PiTmneaia,  bat  to  some  person  whose  name 
ended  in  menneas.  No  inference,  therefore,  can  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  the  site  of  that  town.  Franz 
{Fmf  ImchrifUn,  p  .5)  has  prored,  by  incontrover- 
tible  argtiinents  from  other  inscriptions,  that  Prym- 
nesia  must  have  been  sitnated  at  Seid-el-Ghazi, 
between  Eaki-Shekr  iind  Ctmiah,  where  a  few  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Greek  town  still  exist.  (Leake, 
AHa  Moor,  f.il.)  [L.S.] 

PRY'TANIS  (np^aya),  a  small  river  in  the 
east  of  Pontns,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Moschici 
Montes,  and  flows  bj  the  town  of  Abgabes.  (Arrian, 
PeripL  P.  E.  f.7;  Anonym.  PerijiL  P.  £.  p.  15, 
where  it  is  called  Prjrtanes.)  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  river  as  that  called  by  Scylax  (p.  3S)  Por- 
dania.  [L.  S.] 

PSACUM  (Vixw),  a  promontory  on  the  NW. 
roast  of  Crete,  farming  the  termination  of  Ht. 
Htyms,  now  called  C.  Spado.   (PtoL  iii.  15.  §  8.) 

PSAHATHU&    [Tachabcm] 

PSAPHI&    [ AmcA.  ^  330,  a.] 

PSEBCA  or  PSEBO  (*«e<4<i,  Stiab.  xvii.  p. 822 ; 
ViSii,  Steph.  B.  t.  0.),  the  modem  Tiaaa,  one  of 
the  enonnoos  lakes  &  of  MeroS,  which  feed  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  The  10th  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  nearly  bisects  the  lake  Pneboa.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephaous,  it  was  five  days'  jonmey  from 
Aethiopia,  L  e.  from  Aznme.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lake  was  a  populous  island  —  a  dep6t  of  the  ivory 
trade,  and  frequented  also  by  the  hunters  of  the 
Hippopotamna,  the  hides  of  which  animal  were  ex- 
ported to  Aegypt,  and  employed  as  coverings  for 
shields.  On  die  £.  and  S.  the  lake  was  encom- 
passed by  lof^  momitaiiis,  which  abonnded  in  mi- 
neial  wealth  (Theophiast  dt  LtgM  p.  695,  ed. 
Schneider),  and  whose  periodical  torrents,  according 
to  Agatharchides  (c  5.  op.  Stubon,  Geogr.  Mm.) 
poored  their  watais  over  the  phuns  of  the  Trog- 
fc)dytea.  [W.RD.] 

PSELCIS  (VeXxb,  Strab.  xviL  p.  820;  Itm. 
AnUM.  f.  162;  f^X")  Aristid.  Aeffia.  p.  512), 
waa  a  town  of  the  region  Dodecaschoenus 
sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ori- 
ginally Pseleis  waa  little  mora  than  a  suburb  of  the 
older  Aetbiopian  town  Tachompso;  bnt  it  speedily 
ODtgraw  its  parent,  so  that  in  process  of  time  T»- 
chompso  waa  denominated  Contra-Pseleis.  In  B.  c. 
23  the  Aetbiopian  nation,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  Romans  to  their  fnmtier,  harassed  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philaa  and  Syene,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  rrpel  their  incursions.  C.  Petronins, 
acoonUngly,  who  had  sncceeded  Aelins  Gallns  in 
the  government  of  Aegypt,  undertook  to  drive  them 
back,  and  Pseleis  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.) 
So  long  as  the  Romans  maintained  their  hold  on 
Northern  Aethinpia,  Pseleis  was  the  permanent  head- 
qnartars  of  a  troop  of  German  horse.  The  modem 
hamlet  of  Dakkth  occnpiee  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  anocDt  Pseleis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PSE'SSII,  or  PSESSI  (T«ff<rMK,.Ptol.  v.  9.  §  17; 
ViT^crot,  Apolkid.  op.  Steph.  B.  (.c;  in  Plin.  vi.  7, 
tlie  old  editions  have  Psesii,  but  SiUig  reads  Pseasi ; 
it  appears  from  an  inscription  that  Psessi  is  the 
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'  oorrect  form,  Imer.  m  Jahn's  Jahrbuelier,  voL 
xxxvi.  p.  225),  a  people  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
placed  by  Ptolraiy  between  the  lake  Ilaeotis  and  the 
Hippici  MoDtes  after  the  Siraceni. 

PSEUDOCE'LIS  (TeutibniAit),  a  town  of  the 
Elisari  in  Arabia  Felix,  identified  by  some  modem 
writera  with  Madia.     (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  7.) 

PSEUDOPENIAS.     [Hkspbrides.] 

PSEUDO'ST0MOS(Vcv8ii(rra^t  wora^t,  Ptol 
vii.  1.  §§  8,  33,  83,  85,  86),  a  atream  of  wesrera 
India,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  flowing  from  Mt. 
Bettigo  near  Combalore  to  the  sea  near  Hnziris 
{Mangalor).  It  cannot  with  certainty  be  identified 
with  any  existing  river,  especially  as  along  that 
coast,  between  lat.  10°  and  15°,  there  are  a  great 
nomber  of  streams  which,  flowing  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  mountains  which  approach  the  sea  ate 
liule  better  than  torrents.  [V.] 

PSILE,  a  small  island,  forming  one  of  a  clnster, 
off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  to  Clazomeose.  (Plin. 
V.  31.  s.  38.) 

PSILLIS  (YfAAit),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Phiygia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  Artane 
and  Calpe,  and  aSnding  at  its  mouth  a  good  road 
for  small  vessels  (Strab.  xii,  p.  543;  Ptol.  T.  1. 
§  5 ;  Anonym.  Payii  P.  £.  p.  2 ;  Plin.  vi.  1 ;  Arrian, 
PtripL  P.  E.  p.  13,  where  it  is  called  Psilis;  Mari- 
cian,  p.  69,  where  it  is  written  Psillius;  oomp.  Steph. 
B.  «.».  •Ao^itai'la.)  [L- S.] 

PSOPHIS  (VM4>(r:  EA.  To^ttiat),  a  dty  in  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Arcadia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Elis.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  pLnce.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Erymanthns,  and  its  territoiy  to  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  Eiymanthian  boar.  (Pans.  viii.  24. 
§  2 ;  Hecat  ap.  Steph.  B.  i.  e.  Vx^Ii ;  Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §4.)  It  afterwaras  received  the  name  of  Phcgianr 
Phegeia  (^ir/'o,  *i(>*ia),  apparently  from  the  caks 
(^iD'oi),  which  are  still  found  upon  the  site  of  the 
town ;  tiiongh  the  ancients,  as  nsual,  derived  the 
name  from  an  eponymous  founder,  Phegeus.  (Steph. 
B.  t.  n.  t^tm,  Vti^s ;  Pans.  I  e.)  It  was  called 
Fsophis  by  Echephron  and  Piomachns,  sons  of  Her- 
cnlea,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sicily  and 
given  to  the  town  this  name  after  their  mother 
Paopliia.  (Pans.  Z.  e.)  Psophis,  vhile  still  called 
Phegia,  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Alcmaeon, 
who  fled  thither  from  Argos,  after  slaying  his  mother, 
and  married  Alpbesiboea,  the  daughter  of  Phegeus. 
(Pans.  viii.  24.  §  8 ;  IHct.  ofBiogr.  a,  e.  Ai/tmason.) 
In  ccosequence  of  their  connection  with  Alcmaeon, 
the  Psophidii  took  part  in  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  refiued  to  join  the  other  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  War.    (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  10.) 

Psophis  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  b.  a 
219  it  was  in  poaseesion  of  the  Eleiana,  and  waa 
taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Achaeons.  In  narrating  this 
event  PolyUus  gives  an  acounte  description  of  the 
town.  "  Psophis,"  he  says, "  is  confessedly  an  ancient 
foundation  rf  the  Arcadians  in  the  district  Azanis. 
It  is  sitnated  in  the  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
bnt  in  the  western  comer  of  Arcadia,  and  adjoining 
the  Achaeans  dwelling  farthest  towards  the  west. 
It  ahio  overhangs  conveniently  the  country  of  the 
Eleians,  with  whom  the  city  was  then  in  doee 
alliance.  Philip  marched  thither  in  three  days  firom 
Oapbyaa,  and  encamped  upon  the  hills  opposite  to 
the  city,  where  he  conid  safidy  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  dty  and  the  snrronnding  places.  When  the 
king  obsorved  the  strength  cf  Uie  place,  he  was  at  a 
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Ion  what  to  do.  On  the  msteni  ilde  of  the  town 
then  if  a  rapid  torrant,  impanabk  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  and  which,  mahinj;  down  from 
the  monntaina,  makea  the  ci^  aceedingly  itrong 
and  inaeceaeible,  m  oonaeqnence  of  the  liia  of  the 
iSTine  which  it  has  giadnall;  formed.  On  the  east- 
era  side  Sows  the  Erjnianthaa,  a  large  and  impetaous 
rirer,  concerning  which  there  are  ao  manj  stories. 
As  the  western  torrent  joins  the  ErTmanthos  on  the 
louthern  side  of  the  cit}-,  its  three  sides  are  snr- 
rounded  hy  rivers,  and  rendered  secure  in  the  manner 
described.  On  the  remaining  side  towards  the  north 
•  strong  hill  haoga  over,  snmnnded  hj  a  wall,  and 
aerTiog  the  purpose  of  a  well-placed  citadel.  The 
town  itself  also  is  prorided  with  walls,  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  construction."  (Poljb.  ir.  70.) 
From  this  de^ptioo  it  is  erident  that  tjie  Eryman- 
thus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  citj  is  the  rirer  of 
SapoU  I  and  that  the  western  torrent,  which  we  learn 
iriim  Paosanias  (riii.  S4.  §  3)  bore  the  name  of  Aro- 
ania*,  is  the  rirer  of  Ghermol»lna.  About  300  feet 
below  the  junction  of  these  rirers  the  united  stream 
is  joined  by  a  third,  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
called  the  rirer  of  Ldpeti  or  Skipi,  which  rises  on 
the  irontiere  of  Cleitor,  near  Seirae.  From  these 
three  rirers  the  place  is  now  called  TripStamo. 
The  banks  of  the  Erymanthns  and  the  Anianius  are 
precipitous,  but  not  rery  high ;  and  between  them 
and  the  steep  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
town  stood  there  is  a  small  space  of  lerel  or  gently- 
ri:iing  ground.  The  snmmit  is  a  sharp  ridge,  sending 
forth  two  roots,  one  of  which  descends  nearly  to  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  other 
almost  ta>  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthus  at  the  easteni 
ezti-emity  of  the  city.  (Leake,  Mono,  roL  ii. 
p.  'U2.) 

Philip,  in  his  attack  upon  Psopliis,  crossed  the 
bridge  orer  the  Erymanthus,  which  was  probably  in 
the  same  poaition  as  the  modem  bridge,  and  then 
drew  up  his  men  in  the  narrow  space  between  the 
rirer  and  the  walla.  While  the  Slacedonians  were 
attempting  to  scale  the  walls  iu  three  separate  parties, 
the  Eleians  made  a  sally  from  a  gate  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  driven  back 
by  the  Cretans  in  Philip's  army,  who  followed  the 
fugitires  into  the  town.  Euripidas  and  the  garrison 
then  retreated  into  the  citadel,  and  shortly  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Philip.     (Polyb.  ir.  71,  72.) 

Pansanias  saw  at  Psophis  a  ruined  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Erycina,  heroa  of  Promachus  and  Kchephron, 
the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,  and  near  the  Erymanthus  a 
temple  sacred  to  that  stream.  (Pans.  riii.  24.  §  7.) 
Leake  also  noticed  a  part  of  a  theatre,  not  mentioned 
by  Panaanias,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the 
AroHuius.  Nine  hundred  ftet  above  the  junction  of 
the  two  rirers,  and  near  the  walls  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ervmanthns,  Leake  also  found  some  remsins  of  a 
public  building,  96  feet  in  length,  below  which  there 
is  a  source  of  water  in  the  bank.  He  conjectures 
that  they  ituy  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ery- 
manthus. 

Pitophis  wa.^  about  2  miles  in  circnmference.  The 
town-walls  followed  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the 
northward  and  the  bunk  above  the  two  rivers  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  they  are  traceable  nearly  Ihrongh- 
ont  the  entire  circuit  of  the  place.  On  the  north- 
eastera  side  of  the  town,  which  is  the  only  part  not 
protected  by  the  two  riven  or  by  the  precipices  at 
the  back  of  the  hill,  there  was  a  double  incloaure. 
Leake  could  not  trace  the  inclosnre  of  the  citadel. 

At  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Pnophiy  was 
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Seirae  (2<ipai),  which  Paosanias  describes  as  tha 
boundary  of  the  Psophidii  and  Cleitorii  (riii  S3.  §  9, 
24.  §  3).  On  the  road  from  Psophis  to  Thelpa>a 
lay  TropsMS,  upon  the  lel^  bank  of  the  Ladin,  ur 
which  was  the  grore  Aphrodisinm,  after  which  canw 
a  column  with  an  ancient  inacripUon  upon  it,  marking 
the  boundaries  of  Psophis  and  Tbelpnaa.  (Lcske, 
Mono,  rol.  ii.  p.  240,  seq. ;  BobUye,  JUdttnkn, 
^.  p.  158  ;  Curtins,  yVJopewKsos,  roL  L  p^  384, 
se,.) 


I^^ji^ 


FLAW   or  FSUFIIIS. 

a  a.  Ancient  wsllt. 

b.  Tlieatre. 

c.  FoundatloQi  or  a  large  building, 
d  d.  Churchei. 

e.  Bridge  over  Che  AroJinitii. 
/.  Bridge  over  tbe  »ym;intt*nf . 
gg.  Potitlon  of  the  army  of  Thlllp. 
*.  Kbao  of  Ttip6uaiu. 

PSYCHIUM  (Vix"*,  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Ptol  in. 
17.  §  4;  Vlixta,  Sladiam.  Mar.  Magn.  f.  S98, 
Hofiinann ;  £th.  Tux"*'),  a  town  on  the  tooth  oait 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  monthi  of 
the  rivers  Masaalia  and  Electra,  and  by  tbe  8t>- 
diasmua  12  stadia  to  the  west  of  Sulia,  a  distasce 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  situation  of  Kai^ 
(Pashley.  Crete,  vol  i.  p.  304.) 

PSYCHKUS  (Vuxp^),  a  small  river  in  the  east 
of  Pontns,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  tribn 
of  tbe  Colchi  and  Sanni.  (Arrian,  PtripL  P.  E- 
p.  6;  Anonym.  Peripl  P.  E.  p.  14.)         [L.  &] 

PSYLLl  (YuAAoi.  Hecat.  Fr.  303,  ed.  KUnsfli! 
Herod,  iv.  173  ;  Stmb.  ii.  pi  131,  xiii.  p.  588,  XTii. 
pp.  814,  838;  Plin.  v.  4.  rii.  2,  riii.  38,  xi.  W, 
xxr.  76,  xxviii.  6;  Aclian,  Nat  An.  vi.  33),  a 
people  on  the  shores  nf  the  Greater  Syrtis,  wb« 
bordered  on  the  Nasamones,  occupying  that  put  a 
the  shores  of  Sdrt  which  lies  between  Atilad  Sim'* 
and  Julad  Nam.  According  to  Herodotus  (1 0 
they  sallied  forth  against  Motoa,  or  the  S.  wind,  tnl 
were  buried  in  the  sands  which  were  raised  by  the 
offended  wind.  Their  country  was  afterwards  o^ 
enpied  by  the  Nasamones. 

The  story  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  those  was  of 
sxnd,  unbathed  by  dew  or  rain,  when  the  fine  dast- 
like  particles,  rising  through  the  rarefied  air,  idl  ap 
in  dark  oppressive  clouds.  They  were  supposed  ij 
the  ancients  to  have  a  secret  art  enabling  them  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  poison  of  serpents,  lik 
the  "  Hiwee,"  or  make  jugglers  of  Cairo.  (Wil- 
kinson, Aneitnt  Egyptiant,  voL  v.  p.  241 ;  Lu*! 
Modem  Egyptiaiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Quatrem^n, 
i{im.tw  t  Kgypte,  vol.  i.  pp.  203 — 211.)    C«i« 
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brirafrht  some  of  theaa  people  in  hia  train  when  he 
led  the  ynj  into  ths  depths  of  the  desert  vhich 
skirts  the  Leeaer  STitis  (Plut.  Cai.  Mm.  56 ;  Lacan, 
ix.  891)  ;  and  Octaviua  made  use  of  the  aenrioea  of 
these  poison-sackers,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  restore 
hia  Tictim,  Cleopatn,  to  life.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  14 ; 
comp.  Lacan,  iz.  925.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

PSYTLLroM  (Vb^^w*,  TiiXAcior,  or  ViiAAo),  a 
fintified  emporium  on  the  coast  of  Bithjmia,  between 
Crenides  and  Tinm.  (Ptol.  t.  1.  §  7;  Arriaii, 
PeripL  P.  E.  14;  Anonym.  PtripL  P.  E.  p.  5 ; 
Marcian.  p.  70;  Stepb.  B.  «.  r.  ViAAa;  Tab.  Peut. 
tug.  •mneooslf  calls  it  Scylleam.)  [L.  S.] 

PSYBA  (Tvpii).  a  small  island  in  the  Ae);ean 
sea,  to  the  north-west  of  Chios,  at  a  distance  of  SO 
stadia  firom  Cape  HeUenas  in  Chios,  and  having 
only  40  stadia  in  circnmfeience.  It  was  a  loAy, 
rocky  island,  and  contained  on  its  sonth-east  coast  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  645; 
Plin.  T.  36;  Steph.  B.  (.  v.;  Horn.  Od.  iii.  171.) 
Its  modem  name  is  Tptara.  [L.  S.] 

PSTTTALELA  (VvrroAfut).  a  small  island  off 
the  Attic  coast  between  Peiraeens  and  SaUunis.  For 
details  see  Salaku. 

PTANDARIS  or  PTANDAKA,  a  p]ac«  in  Cap- 
padocia  on  the  sonth-west  of  Arabissns  (/<■  Ant. 
pp.  178,  180,  310,  313,  &c.,  where  we  somstimes 
lead  the  ablatire  Ptandari,  and  sometimes  Ptan- 
daris.)  [L.  S.] 

PTATIENUS  (rtrip**"',  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4),  a 
small  tributary  of  tb*  Upper  Indna,  which  flows 
into  that  river  a  little  above  Pahdmtr.  Lassen  con- 
jectures that  it  is  the  present  Surriadu,  (Lassen, 
ifi^  of  Ane.  India.)  [V.] 

PTE'LEA,  an  ancient  name  of  Ephesna.  (Flin. 
T.  29.  a.  31.) 

PTE'LEOS  (nreX&r),  a  small  lake  in  Hyaia, 
near  Ophiyniom  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellesinnt 
(Herod,  vii.  43;  Strab.  ziii  pi  595;  Scfaol.  ad  Ptol 
».2.§8.)  [L.S.] 

PTE'LEUM.  1.  (JlrtXtir :  Eth.  IlTt\»ims, 
nrcAcoArwi,  IlTeAMis),  a  town  of  Thesaaly,  on  the 
Bonth-weatem  side  of  Phthiotis,  and  near  the  en- 
tnnca  of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeua.  It  stood  between 
Antron  and  Haloa,  and  was  distant  from  the  latter 
110  stadia,  scoording  to  Artemidorus.  (Stntb.  iz. 
p.  433.)  It  ia  mentioned  by  Homer  as  governed  by 
Proteaibins,  to  whom  the  neighbouring  town  of 
AntroD  alao  belonged.  QIL  ii.  697.)  In  b.  c.  192, 
Antiochns  tended  at  Ptelenm  in  miler  to  cany  on 
the  war  againat  the  Bomans  in  Greece  (Liv.  zzzv. 
43).  In  B.  c.  171,  the  town,  having  been  deserted 
by  its  inhabitanta,  was  destroyed  by  the  consul 
ijdnini.  (Liv.  xlii.  67.)  It  aeems  never  to  have 
lecOTerad  from  thia  destmction,  as  Pliny  speaks  of 
Ptelenm  only  as  a  forest  ("  nemua  Pteleon,"  Plia 
iv.  8.  a.  15).  The  form  Pteleos  ia  nsed  by  Lucan 
(vi.  353)  and  Hels  (il  3).  Ptelenm  stood  sear 
the  modon  village  of  PteUS,  or  FUU6,  upon  a 
pealced  hill  crowned  by  the  ramains  of  s  town  and 
castle  of  the  nuddle  ag»,  called  Old  FUUo.  On 
ita  aide  is  a  large  marsh,  which,  as  Leake  observes, 
waa  probably  in  the  mora  flourishing  agea  of  Greece 
a  rich  and  productive  meadow,  and  hence  the  epithet 
of  XtxAFo'i)",  which  Homer  (L  a)  has  applied  to 
Pteleom.  (Leaks,  Northam  Gretee,  voL  i.  p.  341, 
Mq.) 

8.  A  town  of  Tripbylia,  in  Elis,  belonging  to 
Nestor  (Hjm.  IL  is.  594),  is  sud  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  the  Thessalian  Pteleum.  This 
town  had  disappeared  in  Strabo's  time  ;  but  its  nn- 
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inhabited  woody  site  was  still  called  Pteleasimum. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.'  349,  -350.) 

3.  A  fortresa  in  the  territory  of  Erythrae,  in 
Ionia.  (Tboc  viiL  34,  31.)  Pliny  (v.  29.  a.  31) 
mentiona  Pteleon,  Helos,  snd  Doriom  te  near  Eryth- 
rae, but  those  places  are  confused  by  Pliny  wilh 
the  Triphylian  towns  in  Homer  (i,  c). 

PTE'RIA  (nrcpla),  the  name  of  a  town  and  dis- 
trict in  Cappadocia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotna  (i. 
76),  who  relates  that  a  great  battle  waa  fought  in 
thia  district  between  Cyrua  and  Croesns.  Stephanua 
B.  mentions  Pterinm,  a  town  of  the  Modes,  and 
Pteria,  a  town  of  Sinope  (a.  r.  nWpuw). 

PTEBOS,  one  of  four  ishuids  —  the  other  three 
being  Labatanis,  Coboria,  and  Sambracate  —  lying 
off  the  coast  of  the  Sabaei  in  Arabia,  and  corre- 
uponding  in  number,  and  the  last  of  the  four  in 
name,  vritfa  the  Sohar  ialanda.  (Plin.  vi.  28.  a.  33; 
Forater,  Arabia,  vol.  ii  p.  230.) 

PTOLEDERMA  (TlTo^f Sipiui),  a  town  of  the 
Eutreaii,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  deserted  in  conM- 
quenoe  of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitaDta  to  Hegalo- 
polla.     (Pana.  viii.  27.  §  3.) 

PTOLEMA'IS.  1.  (nToKt/Uitt  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 
57),  a  small  town  of  the  Arsinuite  nome  in  Middle 
Aegypt.  It  waa  situated  between  Heracleopolis 
Magna  and  Arsino£,  near  the  point  of  jonction  be- 
tween the  Bahr  JutefvA  the  Nile.  The  modem 
village  of  EULahan  occupies  a  portion  of  the  sits 
of  the  Arsinoite  Ptolemsis. 

2,  ProLEXAia  Tbiiroh  (JtroKtiulCs  9i)f>w,  PtoL 
i.  8.  §  1,  Iv.  7.  §  7,  viii.  16.  §  10 ;  TlTaKtiuts, 
Strab.  zviL  ppi  768 — 76  ;  Agatharch.  ap.  Phot. 
pp.457— 459, ed.Bekker;  PtolemaisEpitheias.Plin. 
vi.  29.  s.  34),  was  originally  an  Aetliiopian  village 
sitnated  on  the  southern  akirta  of  the  foreat  which 
extended  firom  the  S.  aids  of  the  Troglodytic  Bere- 
nice to  lat.  17°  N.  Its  convenient  situation  on  ths 
coast  of  ths  Bed  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
where  elephants  abonnded  induced  Ptolemy  Pfaila- 
delpbns  (s.  o.  282 — 246)  to  occupy,  enlarge,  and 
fortify  the  village,  which  thenceforward  was  named 
Ptolemais  after  its  second  founder.  Philadelphus, 
indeed,  before  he  colonised  this  outpost  of  hia  king- 
dom, used  every  efibrt  to  persuade  the  Aethiopian 
hnnters  [Elephantofhaoi]  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  these  animals,  or  to  reserve  a  portion  at 
least  of  them  for  the  royal  stables.  But  they  re- 
jected his  offers,  replying  that  for  the  kingdom  of 
Aegypt  they  would  not  forego  the  pleaaure  of  hunt- 
ing and  eating  elephanta.  Hitherto  the  Aegyptiana 
bad  imported  these  animala  from  Asia,  the  Asiatio 
breed  being  stronger  and  larger  than  the  African. 
But  the  snpply  was  precarious:  the  oast  of  import- 
ation was  great;  and  ths  Aethiopian  forests  afforded 
an  ample  snpply  both  for  war  and  the  royal  house- 
hold. As  the  dep6t  of  ths  elephant  trade,  including 
that  alao  in  bides  and  ivory,  Ptolemais  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  ranked  among  the 
principal  cities  of  Aetfaiopia.  From  its  market  it 
is  probable  that  Carthage  alao  derived  its  supply  of 
elephanta,  aince  about  the  period  of  Philadelphus' 
reign  the  Carthaginians  employed  these  animals 
more  frequently  in  war.  (Liv.  zvii.  Epit. ;  Florua,  ii. 
2.§28.)  Ptolemaishad,properly8peaking,noharboar, 
and  the  Aegyptian  vessels  were  compelled  to  run  up 
to  Berenice  whenever  the  N.  or  E.  winds  prevailed: 
in  the  present  day  the  Bed  Sea  coast  at  this  point  ia 
approachable  only  by  boats.  Ths  roadstead  of  Pto- 
lemais, however,  vnia  partially  sheltered  from  the  K. 
winds  by  an  ulaod  covered  with  .olive-trees.    In  its 
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iwiRliboarboad  the  fmhwatcr  lake  iloooleoa  afforded 
it  a  good  anpplj  of  water  and  fiih.  The  iliell  of 
the  trae  land-toftdaa  waa  foand  at  Ptolemais  :  it  i» 
deacribed  bj  Aj;atharchidea  (op.  Ceo^.  Mmer.  p.  40, 
HudaoD;  Per^  Mar.  Kr^kr.  p.  17)  aa  corered 
with  small  loienf^sfaaped  plates,  of  the  wliiteneas 
of  the  pearl-ojater.  To  ancient  geograpbera  the 
poaition  of  Ptolemaia  waa  of  great  importaaoe,  being 
one  of  tlia  points  iirain  which  their  oompatations 
of  latitnde  wen  made.  Modem  geofTaphera,  how- 
ever, are  not  agreed  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
ahoold  be  pbused,  some  identifying  it  with  B<a- 
Atm,  oppiMite  the  island  of  (FisUnfay,  while  others 
(Vincent,  Vogagt  of  Ntarduu.  toI.  it  p.  93)  pre- 
fer a  more  sontherly  site,  near  the  port  of  Mirta- 
Momibarnk.  (Campi  Uannert,  toI.  z.  1.  p.  48. 
•eq.) 

3.  (nroKiuts  h  'ZfiuM,  Ptol.  L  15.  §  11,  if. 
S.  §  56 :  nroXiiutti^  w6\i%  Strab.  xrii.  p.  iW), 
a  city  of  Upper  Aegjpt,  N  W.  of  Abjdua,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  can  hardly 
be  regarded,  howsver,  as  an  Aegyptian  citj,  ita 
pnpoliition  and  civil  institutions  being  alniaat  excln- 
aively  Greek,  and  its  importance  derired  entirely 
fhmi  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  mins  of 
Ptolemaia  Hermti  are  soppoaed  to  be  at  the  modeni 
hamlet  of  Mamtk.  (Cbampollion,  t  Eggptt,  voL  i. 
p.  253,  aeq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FTOLEMA'IS  (nraXe^tt),  a  imall  town  on  the 
coaat  of  Pamphylia,  between  the  river  Melaa  and  the 
town  of  Conceaiam,  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (ziv. 
■p.  667).  Leake  {Aiia  Mmor,  p.  197)  conjectures 
that  Ptolemais  did  not  stand  upon  the  coast,  aa  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus,  bat  occnpied  per* 
baps  the  sitnatioo  of  the  modem  town  of  Alara, 
where  ia  a  river,  and  npon  its  banks  a  steep  hill 
crowned  with  a  Tnrkish  castle.  (Comp.  Richter, 
WaUfakrUn,  p.  334.)  [L.  S.] 

PTOLEMA'IS  CYRENAICAE.  [Baroa.] 
PTOLEMA'IS  PHOENl'CIAE.  [Act] 
PTOLIS.  [MAHmcxiA,  p.  S62,  b.] 
PTOUM.  [BoKWiA,  p.  412,  a.] 
PTY'CHIA.  [CtoRCTRA,  p.  671,  b."| 
PUBLICA'NOS,  AD,  in  Gallia,  is  pkced  in  the 
Itina.  on  a  road  which  leada  from  Vienna  (  Viemie) 
on  the  Rhone  to  the  Alpis  Qraia  (Ltttfa  5t.  Ber- 
narJ).  In  following  this  toad  Ad  Foblicanoa  comes 
after  Mantala  [HAirrAiji],  and  its  poaition  is  at 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  the  Centrones 
nr  La  Tarentaiie.  Weaseling  observes  that  the 
name  Ad  Pnblicanos  indicates  a  toll  place  at  a 
bridge.  {Pons  Aebakius].  D'Anville  supposes 
that  Ad  Publicanoa  was  at  the  point  where  the  ArU, 
a  tributary  of  the  Iiire,  is  cnesed,  near  which  there 
was  an  ancient  Hnspitium  or  Stabnlnm,  as  it  was 
called,  such  as  we  find  on  several  Boman  roads. 
This  place  is  now  called  L'Sdpilal  de  Conjiam,  and 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  ArU  and  the  Itere.  Ad 
Publicanoa  was  probably  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Allobroges  and  Centrones,  where  some  dues  would 
be  paid.  These  dues  or  customs  were  established 
in  a  period  of  Gallic  hiitory  even  anterior  to  the 
Iloinan  conquest.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.)  Gallia  was 
loaded  with  these  imposts,  which  continneil  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1 789.  The  dis- 
tance between  Mantala  and  Ad  Pnblicanos  is  marked 
xvi.  in  the  Itins.,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  site 
fixed  by  I/Aaville.  Other  geoKTaphers  place  Ad 
Fublicanos  at  the  village  of  Z)e«/onta»ef.  [G.  L.] 
PU'CINUM  (Hotlicivav:  2)iino).  a  town  of  Vene- 
ti»,  in  the  territory  pf  the  Cami  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22), 
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though  Pidemy  assigns  it  to  Istria  (Ptd.  iiL  1.  § 
28).  It  b  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  river  Ti- 
mavus  and  Tergesta,  wliich  leaves  little  doubt  that 
it  i*  the  plaee  called  Damo,  about  16  miks  from 
Trifle,  and  less  than  2  from  the  soucet  of  tbe 
Timavus.  It  stands  op  the  brow  of  a  steep  nckf 
ridge  or  slope  facing  the  sea;  and  the  neighbonrini; 
district  is  Htill  noted  for  its  wine,  which  was  bmai 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  was  reckooed  paitJeslirlj 
wholesome,  so  that  Livia  the  wife  of  Angntos 
ascribed  tlie  great  age  to  which  ahe  attained  pnoei- 
pally  to  her  use  of  it.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  •.  8,  xril  4. 
s.  3.)  [E.H.&] 

PDLCHBUM  FROM.    [ApoLunis  Prom.] 

PULLA'RIAE  I'NSULAK.    [Poijl] 

PULTaVIA,  a  place  in  Upper  Paunonia,  a  tbe 
sooth-west  of  Petovio,  on  the  river  PvUta,  (It. 
Hieroi,  p.  561  ;  oomp^  Mochar,  Noikmi,  I  f. 
240.)  [La] 

PU'KICUM  (Sta  UarMla),  a  vilUge  w  sistia 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  in  tbe 
Tabula,  which  places  it  6  miles  beyond  Pyrgi  (Sit 
Sevra)  on  the  Via  Amelia;  and  this  distance  ensbla 
OS  to  fix  its  sice  at  the  modem  village  or  hamlet  of 
Sta  MarmeOa,  where  there  are  alill  some  tiacea  ot 
a  Roman  port,  and  more  extensive  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  (TA. 
PaU.;  Nibby,  i)mtan>t  di  Roma.  vd.  ii.  p.  313; 
Dennia'a  Btmria,  voL  iL  p.  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PU'MICUM,  called  by  Procopins  (de  Aed.  if.  i. 
f.  287)  niKfo^i,  a  town  of  Mgesia  Snneritr,  at  tla 
mouth  of  the  Pingna  (TVii.  PetU.}.      [T.  H.  D.] 

PUPLISCA,  a  town  of  tlie  Liburai  (Geogr.  Bit. 
iv.  26),  which  has  been  identified  with  JMomU 
on  tbe  mitinland  being  the  8.  of  the  island  of  if  fit. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sad^Uuxn,  f.  225.)      [£.  B.  J.] 

PURA.     [Qbdbosia.] 

PDRPURA'RIAE  INS.,  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Hanretaois,  which  are  said  to  have  been  diacovend 
by  Juba  (Plin.  vi.  37),  who  establialied  then  a 
manufactoiy  of  purple.  If  his  description  of  then 
as  being  625  M.  P.  from  the  Fortunate  Islandi  be 
received,  they  cannot  be,  as  D'Anville  snj^ased, 
Ltmitrole  ot  Futnte  Fentem,  the  two  nearest  of 
the  Caitariet  to  the  African  continent.  Still  greater 
di£Bcultiea  exist  in  anppasing  them  to  be  Madam 
and  Porto  SatUo,  which  are  too  remote  from  Julis's 
kingdom  to  be  the  seat  of  a  manufacture  of  purple 
carried  on  by  him.  Lekwel  (Emdechmgn  dir 
Caiihager  md  Crieckem,  p.  140)  oonsidefs  tbem 
to  be  tbe  islands  of  Laiaarote  Sta  Clara,  with  the 
smaller  ones  of  Gradota  and  Akgraiaa.  (Eeiiri<^ 
Phoenicia,  p.  229  ;  Humboldt,  CotmoM,  vd.  ii.  ^ 
129,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PUTE'OLI  (IlairrciiXoi,  Ptol.  Dion  Csta.;  n<>- 
rleXei  Strab.,  i4c(.  ApoA:  £th.  Puteolanus: /^x- 
tuoK),  a  maritime  city  of  Campania  situated  en  tbe 
northern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Cumanna  oir  Crater  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  smaller  bay  known  as  the  Siiiu 
Baianm.  It  was  originally  a  Greek  city  of  tbe 
name  of  DiCAKABCHiA  (Aumiapx^  Stiab.;Ai- 
Koio^cfa,  Steph.  B. :  EA.  Autaiapx*^  f^  Aucw- 
apx'fnis,  Steph.),  and  was  acolooyof  the  neighbour- 
ing Comae,  to  which  it  served  as  a  port.  (Stiab.  r. 
p.  245.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accnraej  of 
this  statement,  hot  Stephanos  of  Byiantinm  aid 
Ensebius  ascribe  its  foundation  to  a  cokny  from 
Samoa;  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  in  this  u  i° 
many  similar  instances,  the  colony  from  Ciusae 
was  reinforced  by  a  fresh  band  of  emigrants  from 
Samos  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  HarleKn ;  Euaeb.  ii.  p  129,  «!■ 
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Sral.y  The  date  assigned  to  this  Scmian  adaoj  by 
Kusebias  is  as  late  as  B.  O.  521.  No  mention  occais 
of  I>icaeiuxhia  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  Cnnue  by  the  Campanians:  from  its  serving 
as  the  port  of  Gnmae  it  ooold  probably  never  have 
taken  any  active  or  independent  part;  but  ther« 
seems  no  donbt  that  it  mnst  have  become  a  popalons 
and  flourishing  toirn.  The  name  of  Dicaeaicbia 
continned  to  be  applied  to  it  by  Greek  writers  long 
after  it  had  assumed  the  new  appellation  of  Fntooli. 
(Diod.  ir.  22,  v.  13,  &c.) 

The  period  of  this  change  is  uncertain.  It  is 
generally  said  tliat  the  Komans  bestowed  on  it  the 
new  same  when  they  established  their  colony  there; 
but  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
considerably  more  ancient.  The  name  of  Puteoli  is 
applied  to  the  city  by  Livy  daring  the  Seeond  Punic 
War  (Liv.  xxir.  7),  and  there  is  much  probability 
that  the  coins  with  the  Oscan  inscription  "  PtustluB," 
sometimes  Graeciaed  into  Phistelia,  belong  to  PnteoU 
during  the  period  previous  to  the  Soman  colony. 
(Hillingen,  Numim.  d»  VAnc.  Ttalie,  p.  201 ;  Fried- 
lander,  OtldscAe  Umun,  p.  29.)  According  to  the 
Roman  writers  the  name  of  Puteoli  was  derived 
either  from  the  stench  arising  from  the  numerous 
snlphnieous  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  (with 
mora  probability)  from  the  wells  (putei)  or  sources 
of  s  volcanic  nature  with  which  it  abounded.  (Varro, 
Z,.  £..  T.  25 ;  Fest.  •.  r.  PtitmU;  Plin.  szzi.  2 ;  Strab. 
T.  p.  245;  Steph.  B. «.  v.  TtmloXm') 

The  first  menUon  of  Puteoli  in  hishwy  is  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Q. 
Fabins  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  garrisoD  to  secnre  it  from  the  attempts  of 
Hannibal,  B.C.  215.  That  general,  indeed,  in  the 
following  season  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
success,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  tlie 
poeaessian  of  its  port  being  an  abject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  12,  13.)  Livy 
spnks  of  Puteoli  as  having  first  beoome  frequented 
as  a  port  in  consequence  of  the  war;  and  though  this 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  know  that  it  was  fre- 
quented long  before  under  the  name  of  Dicaesrchia, 
it  is  probable  that  it  then  first  nee  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  commercial  importance  which  it  subsequently 
retained  under  the  Bomans.  Thna  in  B.  a  212  it 
became  the  principal  port  where  the  supplies  of  com 
from  Etruria  and  SaJdinia  were  landed  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  army  that  was  besieging  Capua  (Liv. 
zxv.  22);  and  the  next  year  it  was  from  thence 
that  CUudius  Men  embarked  with  two  legions  for 
Spain.  (Id.  zxvi.  17.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  also  (B.a  203)  it  wss  at  Puteoli  that  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  landed,  on  their  way  to 
Borne.  (Id.  xxz.  22.)  It  was  donbtle«i  the  growing 
importance  of  Puteoli  as  a  commercial  emporium 
that  led  the  Romans  to  establish  a  colony  there  in 
B.&  194  (Liv.  xxxdv.  45;  VeU.  Pat  i.  15):  the 
date  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  inscription  of 
B.  a  105  (Mommsen,  Ifocr.  R.  N.  2456),  and  it 
seems  to  have  become  before  the  does  of  the  Re- 
public, as  It  continued  under  the  Empire,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  of  trade  in  Italy.  From 
its  being  the  fint  really  good  port  on  the  south  of 
Rome  (for  Antinm  could  never  deserve  that  epithet) 
it  became  in  a  manner  the  port  of  the  imperial  city, 
although  distant  from  it  not  less  than  ISO  miles. 
Mot  only  did  Uttrellers  coming  from  the  East  to 
Rome  frequently  knd  at  Pntooli  and  proceed  from 
thence  by  land  to  the  city,  as  in  the  well-known 
instances  of  St.  Paul  {^Act.  Apott.  xxviii.  13)  and 
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Cicero  on  Iiis  retain  to  Rome  from  his  qaaestor> 
ship  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro  PUmo.  26),  but  tiis  same 
conne  was  punmsd  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchandise  brought  &om  the  East,  especially 
with  the  costly  wares  sent  from  Alexandria,  and 
even  the  supplies  of  com  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. (Strab.  zviL  p.  793;  Suet  Aug.  98;  Se- 
nec  Ep.  77.)  Stiaho  speaks  of  Puteoli  as  one  of 
tlie  most  important  trading  cities  of  his  tims  (v.  p. 
24SX  and  it  is  evident  from  the  expressions  of 
Seneca  (l  e.)  that  this  had  not  fiillen  off  in  the  days 
of  Nero.  The  trade  with  Alexandria  indeed,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  only  one  branch  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce.  Among  other  things  the  iron  of 
lira,  after  being  smelted  at  Populoninm,  was  brought 
to  Puteoli  (Died.  v.  13):  and  the  city  carried  on 
also  a  great  trade  with  the  Tnrdetanians  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  well  as  with  Africa.  (Strab.  iiL 
p.  145.)  We  learn  also  from  an  inacription  still  ex- 
tant, that  its  trsde  with  Tyre  wss  of  snch  importance 
that  the  Tyrians  had  a  reguhu-  factory  there  (Boeckh, 
C.  I.  no.  .^853);  and  another  inscription  mentions  a 
number  of  merchants  fnm  Berytus  as  resident  there. 
(Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  2488.)  Indeed  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  it  was  under  the  Roman  Empire  one  of 
the  greatest — if  not  the  greatest — emporiums  of 
foreign  trade  in  all  Italy  For  this  advantage  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  excellence  of 
its  port,  which,  besides  being  naturally  well  sheltered, 
was  farther  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  or  pier 
thrown  out  into  the  bay  and  supported  on  stone  piles 
with  arohea  between  them.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of 
the  popuUtion  of  Puteoli  assembling  on  this  mole 
(in  pilis)  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from 
Alexandria.  (Sen.  Ep.  77.)  Pnteoli  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  conatmetion  of  this  and  similar 
works,  from  the  excellent  quality  of  its  volcanic  sand, 
which  formed  a  mortar  or  cement  of  the  greatest 
hardness  and  dnnbility,  and  wholly  proof  against 
the  influence  of  the  sea-water.  (Strab.  r.  p.  245 ; 
Plin.  XXXV.  13.  8. 47.)  This  kind  of  cement  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Paaolaaa. 

It  wss  from  the  extremity  of  the  mole  of  Pnteoli 
that  Caligula  carried  his  celebrated  bridge  acnwti 
the  bay  to  the  oppodte  shores  at  Baiae.  (Suet.  Cal. 
19,  S2;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1.  § 
I.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  tliis 
bridge  was  merely  a  temponsry  structure  [Baiab], 
and  the  remains  still  visible  at  PaauoK  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Bridge  of  Caligula  an  in 
fact  the  piles  or  pm  of  the  mole  of  Puteoli.  The 
construction  of  this  mole  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Augustus,  without  sufficient  authority;  bnt  it  is 
probable  that  it  dates  from  at  least  as  early  a  period : 
and  we  leara  that  there  were  in  his  time  extensive 
docks  (navalia)  at  Pnteoli,  in  which  the  huge  ships 
that  had  been  employed  in  bringing  the  obelisks 
from  Egypt  were  preserved, -^a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  establishments.  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
9.  s.  14.)  Another  proof  of  the  importance  of 
Pnteoli  is  the  fact  that  Claudius  established  there, 
as  well  ss  at  Osda,  a  cohort  of  troops  to  guard  the 
city  against  fire,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  at 
Rome  (Suet  Claud.  25).  In  A.  D.  95  Domitian 
constructed  a  new  Une  of  itwd  leading  direct  to 
Puteoli  firom  Sinnessa,  where  it  quitted  the  Appian 
Way.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  14;  Stat  Silv.  iv.  3.) 
Previous  to  that  time  its  communication  with  Rome 
must  have  been  by  way  of  Capua,  to  which  a  brancii 
road  (not  given  in  the  Itineraries)  led  direct  iirom 
PuteolL 
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Pnteoli  certKiiiljr  euntioued  In  pnjny  under  tlie 
Empire  the  rank  of  a  coIodj.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9; 
OrelL  Inter.  1694,3697,  &e.)  In  addition  to  the 
arijnnal  "  eolooia  cinum '  aettled  there,  as  alraadjr 
mentioned,  in  b.  o.  191,  it  appeara  tn  have  teceired 
a  fnah  oolonj  under  Sulla  (Va).  Max.  ix.  3.  §  8; 
Plot  SM.  37;  Zampt,  de  Cobm.  p.  360),  and  cer- 
tainly  was  atntin  colonised  bj  Augustna.  (LA.  Cot. 
p.  S36.)  The  inhabitants  had,  as  «e  learn  fn>ni 
Cicero  (Phil.  ii.  41),  warnilj  espoused  the  canse  of 
Bmtiu  and  Cassias  after  the  death  of  Caeaar,  which 
ntay  hare  been  one  reason  wh;  Angnstna  sought  to 
secure  so  important  a  point  with  a  edonj  of  reterana. 
But,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  old  inhabitants  seem 
to  bare  continued  apart  fhan  the  colonists,  with 
irepanta  municipal  right*,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  tbeae  also  obtained  admission 
into  the  eolooj.  (Tae.  Aim.  xiv.  27.)  In  a.  d.  69 
the  Pntnolatti  lealonsl;  espoused  the  eaose  of  Ves- 
pasian (Tac  Biit.  iii.  67),  and  it  was  pmbablj  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  city  afterwards  sssnmed 
the  honoraiy  title  of  "  Colonia  Flavia  Augusta 
Pnteoli,"  bj  which  we  find  it  designated  in  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inter.  3698;  Zumpt,  {.  e.  p.  395; 
Mommsen,  2492, 2493.)  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
erer,  that  it  may  at  the  same  time  have  receiTed  a 
fresh  accession  of  cdonista. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  importance,  Pnteoli, 
or  rather  its  immediate  neighbtwrbood,  became, 
before  the  doA  of  the  Bepnblic,  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Boman  nobilitv,  in  conunon  with  Baiaa  and  the 
wbok  of  this  beantifnl  district.  Thus  Cicero,  as  we 
loam  from  himself,  had  a  villa  there,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academia,  bnt  which  he  more 
often  mentions  merelj  a*  his  Puteolanum.  (Cio.  de 
Fat  l,aiAU.\.  4,  xir.  7,  zv.  1,  Ac.)  It  passed 
after  his  death  into  the  lunds  of  Antixtiua  Vetna, 
and  the  outbreak  of  a  thermal  spring  there  became 
the  occasion  of  a  well-known  epigram,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  bj  Pliny.  (Plin.  xzxi.  2.  s.  3.) 
This  villa  was  situated  between  Pnteoli  and  the 
lake  Avemus;  it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the 
place  of  burial  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Spart. 
Bait.  2.V) 

We  hear  little  of  Pnteoli  in  faistoiy  during  the 
later  periods  of  the  Boman  Empire,  but  there  is 
every  reaaoo  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  town.  Its  mole  and  port 
were  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Uommaen,  Inter. 
2490),  and  numerous  itLscripdons  have  been  found 
there,  some  of  which  belong  to  a  late  period,  and 
attest  the  continued  importance  of  the  city  down  to 
the  reign  of  Honorins.  (Mommsen,  2494 — 2500.) 
Bat  it  shared  to  the  full  extent  in  the  calamities  of 
the  declining  empire:  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  Alaric  in  a.  d.  410,  and  again  by  Genaeric  in 
455,  and  by  Totila  in  545.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover 
thee*  repeated  disasters.  After  having  for  aome 
time  been  almost  deserted,  it  partially  revived  in  the 
middle  ages;  but  again  suffered  severely,  both  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  from  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Solfatara  in  1198,  and,  of  the  Monte  Nuoto 
in  1538.  At  the  present  day  PobmoU,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see,  and  about  8000  inhabitants, 
ia  a  poor  phua,  and  snfieis  severely  from  malaria  in 


It,  however,  retains  many  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  conxpl- 
cnnns  is  the  amphitheatre,  on  the  hill  behind  tlie 
town,  which  is  of  considerable  sixe^  being  larger 
llian  that  at  Pompeii,  and  calculated  to  be  capable 
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of  eontaiuing  25,000  spectators.  It  is  in  gml  prr- 
servatiun,  and,  having  been  recently  ezc-aTated  ami 
cleared  out,  afiurda  in  many  respects  a  good  speci- 
men of  such  structnna.  It  derives  additimsl  ig- 
terest  from  being  mora  than  once  alluded  to  bf 
ancient  writers.  Thus  Snetonins  mentions  Uut 
Aagnstns  presided  at  games  there,  sud  it  wss  is 
consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  a  senator  on  tbu 
occasion  that  the  emperor  passed  a  law  sssigniii); 
distinct  scats  to  the  senatorial  order.  (Snet.  itg. 
44.)  It  was  there  also  that  Nero  entertained  Tiii- 
dates,  .king  of  Armenia,  with  magnificent  >bm 
both  of  gladiators  and  combats  of  wild  betsls. 
(Dioo  Cass.  Ixiii.  3.)  Hear  the  amphitheatn  in 
soma  mins,  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Diana,  but  which  mora  probably  belonged  to  a  laiuit 
of  thermae  or  baths;  as  well  sa  several  pindnss  or 
reeervoira  for  water  on  a  great  scale,  some  of  wbidi 
are  supposed  to  have  been  ounnwrtsd  with  the  lenin 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Near  them  are  the  mnsisi 
of  an  aqueduct,  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  dtj, 
which  aeema  to  hare  been  a  branch  of  that  wbidi 
led  to  Ifisenum.  In  the  city  itself  the  modeni 
cathedra]  is  in  great  part  constructed  out  of  tla 
remains  of  a  Boman  temple,  which,  aa  we  Icam  fron 
an  inscription  on  the  architrave,  was  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  L.  Calpumins,  From  another  in- 
scription we  Isara  that  the  architect  was  L  Cuc- 
oaiu  Anctus,  evidently  the  same  who  is  nientiiaed 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  employed  by  Agrippa  to 
construct  the  tunnel  at  PotUipo.  (Mommsen,  /.  £-<V. 
2484,  2485;  Strab.  v.  y.  245.)  The  masonrr  a 
of  whits  marble,  and  there  still  remain  six  beaatiful 
Corinthian  colnmna  of  the  same  materiaL 

Much  more  celebrated  than  these  are  the  nmiim 
of  a  btiilding  commonly  known  as  the  tempk  of 
Serapis  or  Serapeum.  The  interest  which  attsdn 
to  these  is,  however,  more  of  a  scientific  tbas  snb- 
quarian  character,  from  the  evidence  th«y  aSbrd  of 
repeated  changea  in  the  level  of  the  soil  en  which 
they  stand.  (Lyell,  Princ^>)et  of  Ceohgg,  8th  (i. 
p.  489,  &c.  ;  Daubeny  On  VoUxnoa,  p.  S06.) 
The  edifice  is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  tbi 
received  attribntion  is  very  doubtful.  Beoent  te- 
*earcbe*  have  rendered  it  mora  probable  that  it  «is 
a  building  connected  with  the  mineral  spring  wbidi 
rises  within  it,  and  was  adapted  both  fur  purposes  of 
worship  and  for  the  medical  use  of  the  eoorceia 
question.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  s  Isn^ 
qnsdrangular  atrinm  or  court,  surrounded  intenaUf 
by  a  portico  of  48  columns,  with  chambers  st  tht 
sides,  and  a  circular  temple  in  the  centrei  Not  ft 
from  the  temple  of  Serapis  are  the  ruuis  of  tro 
other  buildings,  both  of  tbem  now  under  water:  the 
one  of  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  other  as  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs; 
but  there  is  no  real  foimdatian  for  either  same. 
We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  that  there  wsi  a 
temple  of  Neptime  at  Putedi,  as  might  natnially  be 
expected  at  so  frequented  a  seaport,  and  that  its 
por^co  fronted  the  bay.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  25.)  Tbe 
remains  of  the  ancient  mole  have  been  already  mes- 
tioned ;  there  are  now  portions  of  1 6  piers  remaining 
IS  of  which  are  still  visible  above  water. 

On  the  coast  proceeding  from  PottuoU  towsrds  tht 
Lucrine  lake  (or  nther  on  the  ancient  cliff  which 
rises  above  the  low  line  of  coast)  are  some  ruins  called 
(with  at  least  more  probability  than  in  most  simiisr 
cases)  tliose  of  the  villa  of  Cicero,  which  wss  cer- 
tainly, as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  situated  between  Fo- 
leoli  and  the  Lucrioe  lake.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  &  3.) 
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About  a  mils  from  Paasuoli  to  tbe  NE.,  on  a  hill 
between  the  town  and  tho  Logo  ef  Angano,  is  tbe 
lemarluble  spot  now  called  the  Solfatara,  and  in 
ancient  times  known  as  tbe  Forom  ViTLCAn 
('H^a{0Tav  ir/opi,  Stnb.).  It  is  evidently  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  retaining  onlj  so  innch 
of  its  former  activity  as  to  emit  constantly  snl- 
phureoos  gases  in  considerable  quantity,  the  deposit 
of  which  fbnns  large  accumalatinna  of  snlphnr.  It 
is  well  described  by  Sirabo,  in  whoKa  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  rather  more  active  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  in  a  more  poetical  style  by  Petroniua 
(Cnrnt.  B.  Civ.  67 — 75);  and  is  noticed  also  by 
Lncilins,  who  justly  points  to  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur produced,  as  an  evidence  of  igneous  action, 
tfaongh  long  extinct.  (Strab.  v.  p.  S46;  Lucil. 
Adn.  431.)  It  does  not  aeem  to  have  ever  bndun 
oat  into  mora  violent  action,  in  andent,  any  more 
than  in  modem,  times ;  but  in  the  middle  ages 
,on  one  occasion  (in  1198)  it  broke  into  a  violent 
eraprion;  and  a  stmm  of  trachytic  lava,  which  has 
fliivred  from  the  crater  in  a  SE.  direction,  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  this  outbnrsL  Tbe  effect  of  the 
sulphureous  exhalations  on  the  soil  of  the  surronnd- 
ing  hills  is  visible  for  some  distance,  and  imparts  to 
them  a  peculiar  whiteness  of  aspect,  whence  they 
were  called  the  Leucooasi  Colles.  (Plin.  xviiL 
II.  a.  29,  XXXV.  IS.  8.  SO.)  Pliny  also  mentions  in 
connection  with  them  some  mineral  springs,  to  which 
be  gives  the  name  of  Leuoooaxi  Fontes.  (Id. 
xzsL  S.  s.  8.)  They  are  probably  thoee  now  known 
as  the  PitciartOu 

There  were  two  ancient  roads  leading  from  Puteoli, 
tbe  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Neapolis.  Both  of 
them  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  were  bor- 
dered, for  some  distsnce  after  they  quitted  the  city, 
with  ranges  of  tombs  similar  to  those  found  outside 
the  gate  of  Pompeii,  though  of  course  in  less  perfect 
preservatioiL  They  are  nevertheless  in  many  re- 
spects of  much  interest.  Pliny  mentions  the  road 
(which  he  calls  a  Via  ConsnUris)  that  led  firom 
Pntaoli  to  Capua;  it  was  the  tract  on  the  left  of  this 
towards  Cumae  that  was  the  district  properly  called 
the  Campi  Laborini,  or  Laboriae,  distinguished 
even  above  the  nA  of  Campania  for  its  surpassing 
fertility.  (Plin.  xviil  II.  s.  29.)  Concerning  the 
topography  of  Puteoli  and  ruins  still  remaining 
at  PoKsao^  see  Mazzella,  Siiua  et  Aniiquitas  Pu~ 
teolorum  in  Graevius  and  Burmann'a  Theittunu, 
ToL  ix.  part  iv.;  Bomanelli,  Viaggio  a  PozmoU, 
8vo.  Naples,  1817;  and  Jorio,  fft^Ea  <K  Posaioli, 
8vo.  Naples,  1830.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PUTEOLA'NUS  SINUS.     [Crater.] 

PUTPUT,  a  station  in  Africa  Proper,  IS  M.  P. 
frxim  Neapolis  (_tfabtl)  (Urn.  Anton.;  PeuL  Tab.), 
which  has  been  identified  by  Berth  {Wanilenmgtn, 
pp.  142,  143)  vrith  ESmimiL  Sir  G.  Temple 
(^Excurnoiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  10)  considera  it  to  be  Siaohl 
(JiiarfoiX,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  9),  because  of  the  two  in- 
scriptions with  "  Civitas  Siagitana,"  which  Shaw 
fwaii.  tX Bamdmit.    (7rar.  p.  169.)       [KB.  J.] 

PTCNUS  (niwWt,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  8),  a  river  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  a  little  W.  of  Cydonia. 

PTDAfiASt    [Athtras.] 

FYDNA  (nvSKO,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Scymn.  Oh.  626; 
Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  15;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  town 
wliicb  originally  stood  on  the  coast  of  Pieria,  in  tbe 
Tbermaic  gulf.  Themistocles  was  conducted  by 
two  Macedonian  guides  across  the  mountains,  and 
fnond  a  merchant  ship  about  to  sail  for  Asia.  (Thuc. 
ii.  137.)    P}-dna  was  blockaded  by  the  Atheniaim, 
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who,  after  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain,  concluded  » 
convenUoD  with  Perdiccas.  (Time.  i.  61.)  It  was 
taken  B.  c.  41 1  by  Archelaus,  who  removed  its  site 
SO  stadia  from  Iho  ses.  (Diodor,  xiii.  49.)  After- 
wards it  was  gained  for  Athens  by  Timothens;  but 
in  the  two  first  years  of  the  disastrous  Social  War 
(358^-356),  Pydna,  about  the  exchange  of  which 
for  Amphipolis  there  bad  been  a  secret  negotiation, 
.was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  &» 
town.  (Demosth.  achi.  Leplmem,  p.  476.  §  71. 
Ofynth.  i.  p.  10.  §  5,  Olgnth.  ii.  p.  19j  §  6;  Ulpian, 
ad  fee.;  Theopompus,  Fr.  189,  ed  Didot)  Several 
Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna,  and  sold 
into  slavery,  whom  I}emo^thenes  ransomed  from 
his  own  funds.  (Pint.  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  851, 
vol  Ix.  p.  381,  ed.  Beiske.)  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  b.  a  316,  Olympias  retired  to  Pydna, 
where  she  was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  him.  (Dioilor.  xix.  49 ;  Folyaen.  iv.  II. 
§  3.)  In  the  spring  of  B.a  169,  Pezssns  abandon- 
ing Dium,  retreated  before  the  consul  Q.  Marciua 
Fhilippus  to  Pydna.  (Liv.  xliv.  6.)  After  again 
occupying  the  strong  Une  of  the  Enipeos,  Perseus, 
in  consequence  of  the  dexterous  flank  movemei^t  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  was  compelled  to  &U  back  upon 
Pydna.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  B.  o.  168  (an 
eclipse  fixes  the  date,  Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  iii.  p. 
82),  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was 
decided  in  a  plain  near  the  town,  which  was  traversed 
by  a  small  river,  and  bordered  by  heights  affording  a 
convenient  retreat  and  shelter  to  the  light  infantry, 
while  the  plain  alone  contained  the  level  ground 
necessary  for  the  phalanx.  (Liv.  xliv.  32 — 46; 
Plut  AtmU.  13—23.)  The  Epitomiser  of  Strabo 
and  a  Scholiast  upon  Demoatfaenes  (^Olynlh.  i.  p. 
10)  assert  that  tbe  Klrpoi  of  their  time  was  the 
same  place  as  Pydna;  but  their  authority  is  of  no 
great  weight,  and  Colonel  Leake  [Northern  Greeef, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  429 — 435)  has  shown  that  the  ancient 
site  is  better  represented  by  Ajim,  where  there  are 
Hellenic  remsiiis,  and,  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea, 
two  "  tmnuli,"  probably  monuments  of  the  battle. 
Kilro,  it  may  be  supposed,  rose  upon  the  decay 
of  Pydna  and  Metbone,  between  which  it  lies. 
For  autonomous  coins  of  Pydna,  see  Eckbel.  vol. 
u.  p.  76.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PYDNAE  or  PYDNA  (nMFOi),  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  tlie  river  Xunthns 
and  Cape  Hieron.  (^Sladiam.  M.  Magni,  p.  221.) 
It  is  probably  ths  same  place  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  $  6)  Cydna,  and  which  he 
places  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus,  where  rniiis  of 
an  ancient  town  were  observed  by  Besnfort.  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

PY'GELA  or  FHY'GELA  (TtiytXa,  *iyt?M  : 
EA.  nvytXtis),  •  small  town  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
Caystrian  bay,  a  little  to  the  sonth  of  Ephesns,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon,  and  to 
have  been  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  his  army; 
it  contained  a  temple  of  Artemis  Munycfaia.  (Xsnoplu 
BeUeu.  i.  S.  § 2;  Stnb. xiv.  p. 639 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.; 
Harporaat  t.t>.;  Plin.  t.  31;  Scylax.  p.  37;  Pomp. 
Mela,  I  17;  Uv.  xxxvii.  I.)    Dioecorides  (v.  12) 
commends  the  wine  of  this  town,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated.    Chandler  (Trareb,  p.  176)  observed  its 
remains  on  a  hill  between  Ephesns  and  Scaia  Nova. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  261.)        [L.  S.] 
PYLAE.    [Thermopylae.] 
PYLAE  CILICLIE.     [Ciucu.] 
PYLAE  SYRIAE.     [Amakides:  Ibbus.] 
PYLAEA  (nuAofa),  a  suburb  of  Delphi,  and 
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the  ylaet  of  mettini;  of  the  Ampbictyooie  Council 
[DiLHi,  PL  767,  Ik] 

PYLE'ME  (nuXifni:  Etk.  niiXifvut),  an  taeient 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Achelou  and  the  ETanni, 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogne  of  the  Graeian 
•hi  pa,  is  placed  bj  Plinj  on  the  Corinthian  gnl£  It 
would  therefore  wem  to  have  existed  in  later  times ; 
althnogh  Stiabo  says  that  the  Aeolians,  havinf;  re- 
moTed  Pjlene  higher  ap,'  changed  ita  name  into 
Prosehinm.  The  site  of  Pylene  is  nncertain.  (Horn. 
/L  ii.  639 ;  Plin.  ir.  3 ;  teojxtlota  Pglene,  Stat. 
Tlieb.  It.  102:  Steph.  B.  <.  v.) 

PYLON  (Jlu\ii>),  a  town  on  the  Via  F.j^atia, 
being  the  frontier  town  of  Illfria  and  Macedonia. 
(Stnb.  riL  p.  333.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries. 

PYLCRUS,  a  town  in  Crete,  S.  nf  Gortjn,  now 
PUn.  (Plin.  ir.  IS.  a.  80;  Pasliley,  Cnta,  ToLi. 
pi  295.) 

P  YLUS  (nixot :  Elk  niXiot),  the  name  of  three 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopoonesns. 

1.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis,  described  bj  Pansaniat 
as  situated  npon  the  tnoontain  road  leading  from 
Elis  to  Oljmpia,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Ladon 
flows  into  the  Feneins  (vi.  22.  §  S).  Strabo,  in  a 
eormpt  passage,  assigns  to  it  ttie  same  situation, 
and  pkees  it  in  the  neigbbonrbood  of  Soollinm  or 
Ht.  Soollis  (/WTa{v  roS  Iliimaii  «al  toC  3«AAi(f r- 
T«>  iKtoKUt  [read  ml  t^i  toC  SfAAijsirat  i/t- 
CaXqt]  IIifAot  fiictrra,  Strab.  riii.  p.  338).  Pansa- 
nias  ({.  e.)  sajs  that  it  was  80  stadia  from  Elis. 
Uiodonis  (xir.  17)  gives  70  stadia  as  tlie  distance, 
and  Plin;  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  12  Roman  miles.  According 
to  the  prerioos  descriptinn,  Pjlus'  shonld  {xvbably  be 
identified  with  the  ruins  at  il^t^mOo-iAJri, situated 
00  a  commanding  position  in  the  angle  formed  bj  the 
junction  of  the  Peneios  and  Ladon.  This  sits  is 
distant  7  geographical  miles  from  Elis,  which  suffi- 
ciently agrees  with  the  80  stadia  of  Pansanias. 
Leake,  bowerer,  places  Pjlns  further  S.,  at  the  ruins 
•t  Kuiogll,  mainlj  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  road  between  Elis  and  Olympia. 
But  ths  fact  of  the  ruins  at  Agrapidho-iMri  being 
at  the  jnnctioD  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon  seems  de- 
cisive in  &vonr  of  that  position  ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pijse  that  a  road  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneius  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  toolc  a  bend 
to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  the  Ladon.  (Leake, 
Abrtient  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  iVbpoimeriiioa, 
p.  219  ;  Boblsye,  Rkhenhet,  ifc  p.  122  ;  Curtius, 
Peloponneeo;  voLii.  p.  39.)  The  Eleian  Pylus  is 
■aid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pylon,  son  of  Cleson 
of  Megara,  who  founded  the  Messenian  Pylus,  and 
who,  upon  being  expelled  from  the  latter  place  by 
Pelens,  settled  at  the  Eleian  Pyloe.  (Pans.  iv.  36. 
§I,vi.22.§5.)  Pylus  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  restored 
by  the  Eleians  ;  but  the  story  of  its  destruction  by 
Hercules  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Hessenian 
Pylus.  Its  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  was  the  town 
which  Homer  liad  in  view  when  he  asserted  that  the 
Alpheius  flowed  tiirough  their  territory  ('AX^uoS, 
Strr'  tifAi  piti  nvXiov  Suk  yahis,  IL  v.  545).  On 
the  position  of  the  Homeric  Pylus  we  shall  speak 
presently ;  and  we  only  observe  bere,  that  this  daim 
was  admitted  by  Paussnias  (vi.  22.  §  6),  thoogh  its 
absurdity  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  350,  seq.).  Like  the  other  Eleian  towns, 
Pylns  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  B,  o.  402 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  in  their  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  Elis  (Diod.  ziv.  17);  and  in  B.  c.366 
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it  is  mentioned  as  ths  jikoe  what  ths  demooafril 
exiles  from  Elis  planted  themselves  in  ordo'  to  nrn 
OB  war  against  the  latter  city.  (Sen.  BdL  vs.  i. 
§  1 6.)  Pausanias  saw  only  ths  mins  of  Pjlas  (ri. 
2S.  §  S),  and  it  wooM  appear  to  have  been  dtsoted 
long  previonsly. 

S.  A  town  in  TriphyGa,  mentioned  only  by  Slnbi, 
and  snmamed  by  him  T/x^Auurtfs,  'AfmmSittii,  ud 
ArrpfariK^f.  He  describes  it  as  sitoated  30  itaiii 
from  the  sea,  on  the  riven  Mamathna  and  Aio^ini, 
west  of  the  mountain  IGntbe  and  north  iif  Lcpmn 
(viii.  p.  344).  Upon  the  conquest  of  ths  TripixGu 
towns  by  the  Eleians,  Pylus  was  annexed  to  Lepmm 
(vuL  p.  355 ;  camp.  pp.  339,  343,  344>  lakt 
observes  that  the  village  Tjorbai^,  on  the  mstn 
eztiemity  of  Mount  Hiuthe,  at  the  fork  of  m 
branches  of  the  river  of  .^i  Sdiero,  mam  to  arn 
in  every  respect  with  Strabo's  deacriptioD  of  liib 
town.    (Ptkiponneriaoa,  p.  109.) 

3.  A  town  in  Heasenia,  sitnated  npoo  tbt  po- 
moutoiy  Corypliasium,  which  fomw  the  notbcn 
termination  of  the  bay  of  Ncmtrlmo,  Aocxdis;  to 
Thncydides  it  was  distant  400  stadia  from  ^i 
(Thuc  iv.  3X  and  according  to  Fanaaaias  (t.  3t 
I  1)  100  stadia  from  Methoue.  It  waa  one  of  tbi 
last  places  which  held  out  against  the  partus  ia 
the  Second  Messenian  War,  upon  the  coDdasia  of 
which  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Cyllene,  and  from 
thence,  with  the  other  Messenisns,  to  Sicily.  (P«u 
iv.  18.  §  1,  iv.  23.  §  I.)  From  tiiat  tims  ita  am 
never  occurs  in  histoiy  till  the  seventh  year  cf  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c  424,  when  Demosthan, 
the  Athenian  commander,  erected  a  fort  upon  lix 
promontory,  which  was  then  uninhabited  and  called 
by  the  Spartans  Coryphasium  (Kopv^do-ior),  thoo^ 
it  was  Imown  by  the  Atlienians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pylus.  (Time.  iv.  3.)  The  erection  d  tUi 
fort  led  to  one  of  the  moat  memorable  events  id  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thncydides  has  given  a  miimtt 
account  of  the  topography  of  the  district,  whicK 
though  clear  and  consistent  with  itself,  does  not  «f 
incide,  in  all  points,  with  the  existing  localit;. 
Thucydides  describes  the  harbour,  of  which  the  pro- 
montory Coryphasium  formed  the  northern  tcrmisa- 
tion,  as  fronted  and  protseted  by  the  island  Sphac- 
teria,  which  stretched  along  the  coast,  learii^  oolr 
two  narrow  entrance*  to  the  harbour, — the  one  at  tk 
northern  end,  opposite  to  Coryphasium,  bciitg  vlr 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast,  and  ila 
other  at  the  southern  end  wide  enough  fiir  eight  « 
nine  triremes.  The  island  was  about  15  stadia  k 
width,  covered  with  wood,  uninhabited  and  nntroddei 
(Thnc  iv.  8.)  Pausanias  also  says  that  the  ialaai 
Sphacteria  lies  before  the  harbour  of  Pylns  lib 
KlMneia  before  the  anchorage  of  IXdos  (v.  36.  §  i\ 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  fortress  endnl 
by  the  Athenians  stood  on  the  site  of  the  mia»  cj' 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  called  PaleS-jTari"' 
which  has  been  changed  into  Naatrhu  by  the  hiH 
of  using  the  accusative  case,  tls  rhr  'Afapvo',  "i 
by  attaching  the  final  y  of  the  article  to  ths  soi- 
Btantive.  The  distances  of  400  stadia  from  ^aiB 
and  100  stadia  from  Methone,  given  respectivdyif 
Thucydides  and  Pausanias,  an  the  ccnect  distants 
of  Old  Ifmartiio  from  those  two  ancient  siu^ 
(Leake,  Pefepoimaioco,  p.  191.)  Sphacteria  (Xf«- 
nipia)  is  now  called  Spiogia,  a  name  whidi  C 
also  bore  in  antiquity.  (S^ctyto,  Strab.  viii.  p.35': 
Plat.  Ueaex.p.  242;  ai  2f«ry<ai,  Xen.  HeU.  n- ^ 
§  81 ;  tres  Sphagiae,  Plin.  iv.  12,  s.  25.)  The  Al- 
lowing description  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  t* 
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BAT    OF    PYLUS. 

I. 

itory  Coryphasiinn  (Otd  -Va- 

mo. 

■  A'ararino), 

between  the  account  of 
ng  state  of  the  coast  is 
lie  two  entrances  into  the 
hem  entrance  being  about 
soDthem  not  less  than  be- 
u-ds;  vhereaa  Thncjrdides 

only  two  triremes  abreast, 

nine.    Therefore  not  only 

two  entrances  very  much 
rhocydides,  bat  this  width 

the  number  of  triremes; 
2,  but  as  17  to  2.  Toez- 
Leake  suppoees  that  Tfan- 
respecting  the  breadth  of 
hour.     But  to  this  a  satis- 

Dr.  Arnold,  that  not  only 
estimate  of  distances  have 
?^rly  1400  yards  in  width 
admit  only  eight  or  nine 
ss  could  it  have  been  sup- 
up  such  a  passage  by  a 

tying  broadside  to  broad- 
ells  us  the  Lacedaemonian 
o.  Moreover  the  northern 
or  bar  of  sand  lying  across 
lot  more  tlinn  18  inches 
.rrative  of  Thucydides  im- 
Bicient  depth  of  water  for 
Ktnhied.     The  length  of 


17  stadia,  which  Thucydides  ascribes  to  Sphacteria, 
dues  not  agree  with  the  actual  length  of  Sphaffia^ 
which  is  25  stadia.  Lastly  Thucydides,  speaking 
of  the  bay  of  PyUis,  calL  it "  a  barboor  of  cod- 
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MAP  OF   PVLU8  AND  ITS   IMMGDIATB 
SEiailUUUBHOOU. 

A.  ^y\Vil  {Old  tiavarino}. 

B.  Sph.icteria  <5/)A{r>>ia). 

C.  Lagoon  of  Oimt/H'.iga. 

D.  V«<la(foidJ,6.KUi?i. 

E.  Bvf  of  VjlMt  (Bay  qf  Havarino), 

a.  Cave  of  Hermes. 

b.  Small  channel  connecting  the  lagoon  qf  Osmi/n- 

Aga  with  the  Bay  uj  i^avarino. 

siderable  magnitude"  (AtjU^n  ISkti  oi  trfuKp^');  an 
expression  which  seems  strange  to  be  applied  to  the 
spacious  Bay  of  Navarino,  which  was  not  only  tha 
laigest  harbour  in  Greece,  but  perfectly  unlike  the 
ordinaiy  harbours  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  always 
closed  artificially  at  the  mouth  by  projecting  mules 
when  they  were  not  sufficiently  land-locked  by 
nature. 

In  consequence  of  these  dilGculties  Dr.  Arnold 
raised  the  doubt  whether  the  island  now  called 
Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as  the  ancient  Sphacteria, 
and  whether  the  Bay  of  Navarino  be  the  real  har- 
bour of  Pylus.  He  started  the  hypothesis  that  the 
peninsula,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Old  Nararhio 
stand,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Sphacteria  con- 
verted into  a  peninsula  by  an  accumulation  of  sand 
at  either  side;  and  that  the  lagoon  of  Otmya-Aga 
on  its  ea.stem  side  was  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus, 
into  which  there  was  an  opening  on  the  north,  at 
the  port  of  Voidho-Kilid,  capable  of  admitting  two 
triremes  abreast,  and  another  at  the  south,  wher« 
there  is  still  a  narrow  opening,  by  which  eight  or 
nine  triremes  may  hare  entered  the  lagoon  from  the 
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frnat  hubmr  of  Jfavarhe.  Upon  tbii  hTpntbais 
CoL  Lnka  obsairw,  that  in  itudf  it  ii  perfSteily 
adniiauble,  inasmnch  u  then  it  tetmlj  a  ntiution 
in  Gncoe  oo  the  low  coaati,  near  the  months  of 
riTen,  where,  bj  the  opention  of  waten  salt  or 
fresh,  or  both  nnited,  some  chan;^  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  times  of  ancient  historjr;  and  that 
in  the  proent  instance,  therefore,  there  is  no  gnat 
diiBcnltj  in  imaj^ning  that  the  lafjoon  may  be  aa 
ancient  haibonr  converted  into  a  lagoon  bj  an  ac- 
cumnlation  of  sand  which  has  sepsmted  it  from 
the  sea.  Bnt,  among  the  man;  difficnltiss  which 
beset  this  hypothesis,  there  are  two  which  saem  quite 
&tal  to  it;  one  of  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Grota  and  the  other  by  CoL  Leak*.  The  fbtmer 
writer  remarks  that,  if  the  peninsnia  of  Old  Naea- 
riiu  was  the  real  ancient  Spbacteria,  it  most  hare 
been  a  seound  island  sitnated  to  the  northward  of 
^iltagia;  and  that,  oonaeqnentlj,  there  must  have 
been  (iM  islands  close  together  ud  near  the  scene. 
This,  ss  Mr.  Grota  obeerres,  is  quits  inconsistent 
with  the  nanatiTe  of  Thacydides,  which  presnp- 
poses  that  there  was  only  one  island — Sphkcteria, 
withoat  any  other  near  or  adjoining  to  it.  Thos 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Eurymedon,  on  first  ar- 
riving, was  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  the 
island  of  ProCe,  because  the  islsnd  of  Sphacteria 
was  fiill  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  (Thnc  It.  13); 
whereas,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Arnold  were  ad- 
mitted, there  would  hare  been  nothing  to  prevent 
them  fnm  landing  on  Sphagia  itself.  It  is  true 
that  Xenophon  (BdL  vi.  2.  §  3)  speaks  of  'iparficu 
in  the  plural,  and  that  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  2S)  mentions 
"  tree  Sphagiae;"  bat  two  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  mere  rocks.  The  objection  of  Col.  Lealce  is 
■till  mora  fatal  to  Dr.  Arnold's  hypiithesis.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Com- 
mission observed  that  the  walls  of  the  casile  of  Old 
Navarino  stand  in  many  parts  on  Hellenic  founda- 
tions, and  that  in  some  places  three  courses  of  tlie 
ancient  work  remain,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  ma- 
soniy  which  seems  greatly  to  resemble  that  of  Hes- 
■ene.  Besides  these  remains  of  middle  Hellenic 
antiquity,  some  foundations  are  traced  of  a  more 
ancient  inclosure  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ppnin- 
■nla,  with  a  descent  to  the  little  harbour  of  Voidki- 
KiKi  by  means  of  steps  cnt  in  the  rock.  Remains 
of  walls  of  early  date  are  to  be  seen  likewise  towards 
the  soathein  extremity  of  the  hill,  among  which  is 
a  tumulus; — all  tending  to  prove  that  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Navarbto  was  occupied  at  a  remote 
period  of  history  by  an  ancient  city.  This  penin- 
sula could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  ancient 
Sphacteria,  which  never  contained  any  ancient  town. 
The  only  way  of  reconciling  the  acconnt  of  Thucy- 
dides  with  the  present  state  of  the  coast  is  to  sup* 
jMse,  with  Mr.  Grote  and  Curtius,  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  which 
separate  Spltagia  from  the  mainUuid  since  the  time 
of  Thacydides.  The  mainland  to  the  sooth  of  No- 
vaHno  must  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  now 
to  the  southern  portion  of  Sphagia,  while  the  north- 
ern passage  also  most  hare  been  txith  narrower  and 
clearer.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol  L  p.  401,  seq.,  Pdo- 
ponnaiaca,  p.  190,  seq.;  Arnold,  Appendix  to  Thu- 
ej/didet,  vol  ii.  p^  400,  seq.;  Grote,  Ortece,  vol.  vL 
p.  4S7,seq.;  Cnrtins,  Peloponneto;  vol.  ii.  p.  173, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Rechenha,  p.  113;  EapediHim 
SaaUiJique  de  la  Marie,  vol.  i.  pi.  vii.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  here  the  events  which 
followed  the  erection  of  the  Athenian  fort  at  Pylns, 
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and   which  terminated  with   the   aplare  of  tlie 
Spartans  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  ther  are 
given  m  every  Grecian  histoiy.     The  ftJlowinf;  a.- 
tract  from  Col.  Leake  illnatrates  the  descriptim  nf 
Thacydides  in  the  most  satisfactoiy  manner:  "  The 
level  and  source  of  water  in  the  middle  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  encamped, — the   summit  st  tie 
northern  end  to  which  tb^  retired, — the  Isndin;- 
plaees  on  the  western  side,  to  which  the  Hebti 
brought  provisions,  —  are  all  perfectly  reoognisible. 
Of  the  fort,  of  loose  and  rude  construction  oo  tJ» 
summit,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  reiniiia 
should  now  exist;  hot  there  are  some  mins  of  i 
signal-tower  of  a  Uter  age  on  the  same  sitb    Tb: 
summit  is  a  pie  of  rongh  rocks  ending  in  a  pak; 
it  slopes  gradually  to  the  shore  oo  every  sid^  nn^ 
to  the  harboor,  where  the  clifb  are  perpeodiailu, 
though  here  jnst  above  the  water  there  is  a  eduU 
slope  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  s  bodj  t^ 
men  active  in  climbing  among  vxks  and  diffinlt 
places.      By  this  pass  it  is  probsble  the  HessrniiiB 
came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Laoedaemooiass  on  the 
summit;  for  just  at  the  soutliera  tenuinstion  of  the 
pass  there  is  a  passage  through  the  c1iS>  wfaidi 
border  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  sbm  of  t>» 
island,  so  that  by  Uiis  opening,  and  along  the  pus 
nnder  the  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  Me<f- 
nians  had   the  means  of  passing  unseen  from  tU 
centre  of  the  island  to  the  rear  of  the  Lscedaaiw- 
nians   on   tlie  summit.     Though   this  hill  slofn 
gradually  from  its  rocky  peak  to  the  shore  <n  erar 
side  except  towards  the  harbour,  it  does  not  aiiisit 
of  a  landing  at  its  foot,  except   in  the  calmMt 
weather;  tat  ia  it  easily  assailed  on  any  siiit  bf 
land,  on  account  of  the  ruggedneas  of  tbe  snmniit, 
except  by  the  means  to  which  the  Messenisni  re- 
sorted; BO  that  the  words  of  Thncydides  mpectin? 
it  are  perfectly  accurate  (te  daXiamis  htitffipv 
laX  iK  TTts  yrtj  IJvurra  Mttaxoy).     The  sooTbeni 
extremity  of  the  island  is  rocky,  steep,  and  diffitaK 
of  access,  and  forms  a  separate  hill ;  in  every  odie; 
part  the  ground  slopes  from  the  clifis  on  tbe  tide  ti 
the  harboor  to  the  western  shore,  which,  tbrach 
rocky,  is  low;  so  that  when  the  weather  is  ctln  it 
is  more  easy  in  bet  of  an  opponent  to  land,  ai  le 
make  way  into  the  island  on  that  side  thsn  m  tte 
eastern  shore,  where  the  clifiii   admit  of  an  eKf 
access  only  in  two  places,  one  towards  the  sothei 
end,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  when  •> 
opening  in  the  cliffii  leads  immediately  into  the  ra^ 
level  part  of  it;  exactly  in  the  opening  stsnli ' 
small  church  of  the  PanagUa.     There  are  also  to 
small  creeks  adjacent  to  each  other,  near  the  tosiii- 
em  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  q>j>ia< 
to  Naihaitro:  near  these  creeks  there  is  s  sil 
The  principal  sooros  of  water  is  towards  the  ■si'' 
die  of  the   island,  at  an  excavation  in  the  <«t 
20    feet   deep,   which   seems    to  be  more  raU^ 
thsn  arti6cial ;  for  below  a  shallow  surface  of  !"h 
in  which  there  is  a  circular  peristomium  of  moita 
masonry,  the  excavation  in  the  rock  is  inegutou' 
slanting.     In  one  or  two  places  there  are  gions  s 
high  bushes,  and  there  are  low  shrubs  in  every  Jf^ 
of  it.     It  often  happens,  ss  it  did  in  the  srio^ 
summer  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  that  a  fire.  ^ 
curring  accidentally  or  of  intention,  clean  the  ^ 
of  tbe  island  during  the  droughts  of  thst  tea"' 
the  northeni  bill  exhibits  at  this  moment  ie«f 
marks  of  a  similar  oonflagration."    (iforeo,  k^  *- 
408,  seq.) 

The  peninsula  of  Coryphasium  is  a  piecijact  s" 
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the  eiistern  side  or  tomrds  the  lagoon;  while  on  the 
western  aide  or  towuds  the  open  aea  it  slopea  gm- 
doally,  puticularlf  on  the  SW,  where  Demoethene* 
sncoeeded  in  preventing  the  landing  of  Braaidu  and 
the  Laoedaemoniana.  The  proniontory  ia  higher  at 
the  northern  end.  Below  the  mined  fortress  at  the 
northern  end  there  is  a  fine  caTcm,  called  VoidU- 
KiUd  (Boa<(.iN>i^iO,  "  the  ox's  beHr,"  which  givea 
name  to  the  small  drenbr  pott  immediately  below 
it,  which  haa  been  already  spoken  of.  This  caTeni 
ia  60  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  40  high,  bating  a  roof 
like  a  Gothic  arch.  The  entrance  ia  triaognlar,  30 
feet  long  and  13  high ;  at  the  top  of  the  carem  tliere 
in  an  opening  in  tlie  sorfaoe  of  the  hill  above. 
This  cava  was,  according  to  the  Pelopnnnesian  tra- 
dition, the  one  into  which  the  infant  Hermes  drove 
the  cattle  he  had  stolen  from  Apollo.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  as  sitnated 
upon  the  sea-«ide  (t.  341);  bnt  in  Antoninns  Li- 
beralis  (c.  23)  it  is  expresslv  said  to  have  been  at 
Coryphasium.  In  Ovid  (^Met  ii.  684)  Mercury  is 
repreHented  as  behuMing  from  Mt.  Cyllene  the  un- 
guarded cattle  proceeding  into  the  fields  of  Pylns. 

The  bay  of  Voidhd-KSid  is  separated  by  a  low 
Kmicircalar  ridge  of  sand  from  the  large  shallow 
las^oon  of  Otmyn-Aga.  As  neither  Thocydides  nor 
Pausanias  uya  a  word  about  thia  laguon,  which  now 
forma  so  striking  s  feature  in  the  topogmphy  of  this 
district,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  with  Leake, 
that  it  is  of  recent  formation.  The  peninsnla  must, 
in  that  case,  have  been  snrroonded  with  a  sandy 
plair.  as  Pansanias  describes  it;  and  accordingly, 
if  we  suppoee  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Pylos,  the  epithet  iiiuilU*u,  which  the 
puet  constantly  gives  to  it,  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Athenians  did  not  surrender  their  fortress  at 
Pylos  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  made  in  B.  a  431  (Thuc.  v.  35),  but 
retained  poueuion  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  only 
loKt  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Diod.  xiii.  64.)  On  the  restoration  of  the  Mes- 
senians  to  their  country  by  Epaminondas,  Pylns 
again  appean  in  history.  The  remains  of  the  walls 
already  described  belong  to  this  period.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
Idesaeaiana  and  Achaeans  respecting  the  poeaession 
of  thia  place.  (Liv.  zxvii.  30;  Polyb.  xviii.  25.) 
It  waa  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple 
of  Athena  Cory  phasia,  the  ao-named  house  of  Nestor, 
containing  a  picture  of  him,  his  tomb,  and  a  cavern 
said  to  have  been  the  stable  of  the  oxen  of  Neleus 
and  Mestor.  He  describes  the  Utter  sa  within  the 
city ;  which  must  therefore  have  extended  nearly  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  promontory,  as  thia  cave  is 
evidently  the  one  dcsaibed  above.  (Pans.  v.  36.) 
There  are  imperial  coina  of  thia  city  bearing  the 
epigraph  nvAlar,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Severus. 
(Eckbel,  vol.  iL  p.  277.)  It  would  appear  from 
Leake  that  the  restored  dty  was  also  called  Cory- 
pliusinm,  since  he  says  that  "  at  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League  then  was  a  town  of  Coryphasium, 
as  we  learn  from  a  coin,  which  shows  that  Cuty- 
pliasinm  was  a  member  of  that  confederacy."  {J'»- 
lopoimttiaca,  p.  131.) 

The  modem  name  Avarfno,  corrapted,  as  already 
said,  into  iVaturfcio,  is  probably  due  to  the  Avan, 
who  settled  there  in  the  sixth  centnty  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  mediaeval  castle  was  built  by  the 
widow  of  the  Prankish  chieftain  William  de  U 
B<>che.     Her  descendants  sought  a  more  convenient 
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place  for  tlieir  residence,  and  erected  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  barbonr  the  titdhaHro  or  modem  Sa- 
varino.  It  commanded  the  southern  end  of  the 
harboor,  which  became  more  and  more  important  as 
the  northern  entrance  became  choked  up.  Con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  best  haibonr  in  the  Pelopoo- 
nesns,  Nmarbto  constantly  appears  in  modem  his- 
tory. It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500.  In 
1685  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Venetian 
commander  Horasini,  and  remained  in  the  banda  of 
the  Venetians  till  1715.  In  more  recent  times  it  is 
memorable  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  bay,  co 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  between  tlie  Turkish 
fleet  and  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  (Curtius,  Pthpomtuoi,  vol.iL  p.  181.) 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Pylos.  According  to  a  genenlly  received  tradition, 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  migrated  from  lolcoa 
in-  Thetisaly,  and  founded  on  the  west  coast  of 
Pelopoanebus  a  kingdom  extending  westward  as 
far  as  that  of  the  Atridas,  and  northward  as  far  ai 
the  Alplieius,  or  even  beyond  this  river.  Neleus 
incurred  the  indignation  of  Hercules  for  refusing  to 
purify  him  after  the  murder  of  his  son  Iphitus. 
The  hero  took  Pylus  and  killed  Neleus,  tcjgether 
with  eleven  of  bis  twelve  sons.  But  his  surviving 
son  Nestor  upheld  the  fame  of  his  house,  and,  after 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  exploits  in  yonth  and 
manhood,  accompanied  in  his  old  age  the  Grecian 
chiefii  in  their  expedition  against  Troy.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  Pelopcmneinu  by  the  Dorians,  three  gene- 
rations after  Ne^iur,  the  Neleids  quitted  Pylns  and 
removed  to  Athens,  where  they  obtained  the  kingly 
power.  The  situation  of  this  Pylus — the  IIuAoa 
Ntlkilot,  as  it  was  called — was  a  subject  of  much 
dispute  among  the  Grecian  geographers  and  gram- 
marians. Straho  (viii.  p.  339)  quotes  a  proverbial 
verse,  in  which  three  towns  of  this  name  were 
mentioned'^ 

iirri  ni;Ao>  w/A  II^Aoio'  UiKot  ft  /Ur  iari  aol 
4\Ao«,— 

of  which  the  former  half — Tjrri  IliiXai  v/it 
tiiXoio — was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, when  Pylns  became  bmous  by  the  capture 
of  the  Spartans  at  Sphacteria.  (Aristopb.  Eqmt. 
10S9.)  The  claims  of  the  Eleisn  Pylua  to  be  the 
city  of  Nestor  may  be  safely  set  on  one  side  ;  and 
the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  m  Trjpbylia  aiid 
Messenia.  The  ancients  usually  decided  in  favour 
(if  the  Messenian  Pylos.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Panssniss  (iv.  36),  who  imhesitatingly  pUu»s  the 
city  of  Nestor  on  the  promontory  of  Coryphasium, 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  agrees 
with  ^e  people  of  Elis  that  Homer,  in  describing 
the  Alpheius  aa  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Pylians  (//.  v.  545),  had  a  view  to  the  Eleian  city. 
(Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6.)  It  is  however,  mnch  more 
probable  that  the  ■*  land  of  the  Pylians"  was  used 
by  the  poet  to  ^ignify  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Neleian  Pylus,  since  he  describes  both  Thryoessa  on 
the  Alpheius  and  the  cities  on  the  Mesaenian  gulf 
as  the  extreme  or  ihintier  places  of  Pylus.  (6pw- 
^acira  itihit  .  .  .  rtini  n^v  ^uioBitmt,  IL 
xi.  713;  WsTBi  n^Aov  hiiaBitvTos,  IL  ix.  153.) 
In  this  sense  these  expressions  were  understood  by 
Strabo  (viii.  pp.  337,  350).  '  It  is  curious  that 
Pausanias,  who  paid  so  mnch  attention  to  Homeric 
antiqtiities,  does  not  even  allfde  to  the  existence  of 
the  Triphyllan  Pylus.  Pindar  ealb  Nestor  "the 
Measenian  old  man."     (,Pjllh.  vi.  35.)      Isortatea 
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mantjons  Uessmia  u  hia  birthpUra  {PtaiaA.  §  72); 
and  PhnecjdM  (op.  ScboL  ad  Bom.  Od.  zi.  £89) 
and  Eaatathina  (od  Od  iit  ]x  1454)  daicriba  the 
Hessenian  Fylna  as  the  ci^  fooiuied  bj  Pelmu. 
This  waa  also  tin  opinkn  of  Diodonia  (zr.  66),  and 
«f  many  othera.  In  oppoaidoa  to  their  Timra, 
Stcabo,  following  the  opiuion  of  the  'Oia^fucirrtpoi, 
Ktfjaia  at  great  length  that  the  Triphylian  Elis  was 
the  citjr  of  Nestor.  (Strab.  riiu  ppt  339,  aeq.,  348, 
8«q.)  He  maintains  that  the  description  of  the 
Alpiwin*  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Pylians 
(At.  MS),  which,  ss  we  hare  already  seen,  wan 
the  only  argument  which  the  Eleians  oonld  adduce 
for  their  claim,  is  applicable  to  the  'Triphylian 
Pylos ;  whereas  the  poet's  mention  of  Neator's  ex- 
ploits against  the  Epeians  (//.  zi.  670,  >eq.)  is 
fatal  to  the  supposition  of  the  Mesnenlan  city  being 
bis  residence.  Nestor  is  described  as  making  an 
incursion  into  the  conntiy  of  the  Epeians,  and  re- 
tnming  thence  with  a  Urge  quantity  of  cattle,  which 
be  safely  lodges  by  night  in  the  Neleian  city.  The 
third  day  the  Epeians,  baTing  collected  their  forces 
en  the  Alpbeins,  Nestor  mardied  forth  from  Pylus, 
and  at  tiie  end  of  the  first  day  halted  at  the 
Hinyeios  (subsequently  called  the  Anigrus),  where 
he  passed  the  night ;  starting  £rom  thence  on  the 
following  morning,  he  arrired  at  the  Alpheiua  at 
noon.  Strsbo  argues  that  neither  of  these  events 
could  haTe  taken  place  if  Nestor  had  marched  from 
*o  distant  a  city  as  the  one  at  Coiypbannm,  while 
they  might  easily  have  happened  if  the  Neleian  city 
had  been  situated  at  the  Triphylian  Pylns.  Again 
he  nrgnes  fipom  the  Odyssey  that  the  Neleid  Pylns 
could  not  hare  been  on  the  sea-ccast,  nnoe  Teie- 
maehos,  after  he  had  disembarked  at  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  and  had  proceeded  to  Pylns,  sent  a  courier 
to  his  ship  to  fetch  his  companions  (Od  iiL  423)  ; 
and  on  his  return  from  Sparta  to  Pylos,  he  desiied 
Pixistratus  to  turn  off  to  the  aea-side,  that  be  might 
immediately  embark,  as  he  wished  not  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  Nestor.  (Od  zt.  199,  seq.) 
These  srguments,  as  well  as  others,  adduced  by 
Strsbo,  have  convinced  K.  0.  HQller  (Ondansnos, 
p.  357,  seq.),  Thirlwall  (Au(.  of  Greece,  voL  i. 
p.  96),  and  several  modem  schoUrs ;  but  Leake, 
Curtins,  and  others  have  adhered,  with  much 
greater  probability,  to  the  more  common  view  of 
antiqnity,  that  the  Neleian  Pylos  was  sitnated  al 
Coiyphasium.  It  has  been  shown  that  Pylus  was 
freqnently  used  by  Homer  to  signify  the  Neleid 
kingdom,  and  not  simply  the  city,  as  indeed  Strsbo 
himself  had  admitted  when  arguing  against  the 
claims  of  the  Eleian  Pylns.  Moreover,  even  if  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Nestor's 
exploits  against  the  Epeians  agrees  better  with  the 
claim  of  the  Triphylian  Pylus,  yet  the  narrative  of  the 
journeys  of  Telemachns  is  entirely  opposed  to  this 
clum.  Telemachns  in  going  from  Pylus  to  Sparta 
drove  bis  hnrves  thither,  without  changing  them,  in 
two  dayi,  stopping  the  first  night  at  Pberae  QOd. 
lii.  485) ;  and  he  returned  fran  Sparta  to  Pylns  in 
the  same  manner.  QOd.  zv.  182,  seq.)  Now  the 
Hessenian  Pylns,  Pherae,  and  Sparta,  lie  in  a  direct 
line,  the  distance  from  Pylus  to  Pherae  being  about 
85  miles  by  the  road,  and  from  Pherae  to  Sparta 
about  28  miles.  On  the  other  band,  the  road  from 
the  Triphylian  Pylns  to  Sparta  would  have  been 
by  the  valley  of  the  Alpbeins  into  that  of  the 
Eurotas;  whereas  Pherae  would  have  been  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  distance  to  it  would  have  been 
much  more  than  a  day's  journey.     Besides  which, 
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tba  porition  of  the  Hessenian  Pylns,  the  not 
striking  npon  the  whole  western  coast  of  Pclopa- 
neans,  waa  far  more  Hkely  to  have  attnctal  tba 
Theasalian  wanderers  fhzn  lolocs,  the  wonbippm 
of  the  god  Pcseidott,  than  a  site  which  ns  ndslia 
strong  by  nature  nor  near  the  coast. 

But  although  we  may  cooclnde  that  the  Mcssniiu 
Pylus  was  the  city  of  Nestor,  it  may  admit  of  dmbi 
whether  the  dty  itself  exited  on  the  pnxnnta; 
CoiTphasium  from  the  earliest  times.  'The  Gneks 
rarely  built  a  dty  in  the  earliest  period  immediitelr 
upon  the  coast,  and  still  more  rarely  chose  a  iite  u 
badly  supplisd  with  water  as  Corypbasimn,rf  *iiidi 
the  Athenians  experienced  the  inoonveniencs  wben 
they  dofianded  it  in  the  Peloponneaian  Wsi.  Tbn 
seems  much  probability  in  the  account  of  Smln 
(viiL  p.  359)  that  the  andent  Hesaenian  PybBwn 
sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aegaleos,  and  that  apoi 
ita  destructioD  some  of  its  inhabitants  settled  it 
Coiyphasinm.  If  then  we  suppose  the  d^  of  Xotir 
to  have  stood  a  little  way  inland,  and  CoiTpbsug 
to  have  been  its  port-town,  the  nairaUvs  of  Tde- 
macbns'  return  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Not  *ishii; 
to  loae  time  at  the  royal  residence,  he  drives  itni^U 
to  the  port  and  goes  quietly  on  board.  Hence,  me 
of  Stralw's  moat  serious  objectiona  to  the  Messeaiin 
Pylns  disappeaia.  Strabo  waa  justified  in  aeekiDgb 
a  sepaiate  ute  for  the  dty  and  the  port,  but  bt 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  W 
Pylus  inland,  which  he  had  hinuelf  mestioDed. 
(Leake,  Morta,  voL  L  p.  416,  seq.;  Cuitim,  Pt- 
hpomaoM,  voL  ii.  p.  174,  seq.) 

PYSAEI,  a  people  in  Ulyria  (Plin.  iiL23.s.!(; 
Mela,  ii.  3.  §  12),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Plewi 
of  Straba     [PuERiuii.] 

PYRA'MIA.     [Aboob,  p.  202,  a.] 

PY'KAMUS  (Uvpofuis'),  one  of  the  great  rim 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  has  its  sources  in  Cttsnii 
near  the  town  of  ArabiasuSL  (Strab.  L  p.  53,  li'. 
p.  675.)  For  a  time  it  passes  under  graund,  Int 
then  comes  forward  again  as  a  navigable  rivs-,  ai 
forces  its  way  through  a  glen  of  Mount  Tunis, 
which  in  some  parts  is  ao  narrow  that  a  dog  ai 
leap  aeros*  it.  (Strab.  xiL  pi  536.)  Its  couie, 
which  tmtil  then  bad  been  south,  now  tuns  to  tk 
snuth-west,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Hallus  in  CQidi. 
This  river  is  deep  and  rapid  (TzetL  ad  Lipof^ 
440);  ita  average  breadth  was  I  stadium  (Xeno)^ 
Anab.  L  4.  §  1),  but  it  carried  with  it  such  s  qiao- 
tity  of  mud,  that,  according  to  an  andent  oracle,il> 
deposits  were  one  day  to  reach  the  island  of  CypOi 
and  thus  unite  it  with  the  nnunland.  (Stiab.  1  c! 
Enatath.  ad  DiOHj/i.  867.)  Stephanos  B.  (i-ft) 
states  that  formerly  this  river  had  been  called  Lea- 
cosyrns.  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  40;  PtoL  v.  8.  Hi 
Plin.  T.  22;  Pompt  Mela,  L  13;  Curtins,  E  7; 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  Ita  modem  name  i> 
Seihun  or  Jeclmn.  [L.  &] 

PYRANTHUS  (nJpoj«oi .-  Efh.  n<ipir»m),i 
small  town  in  Crete,  near  Gortyn,  proliably  i* 
modem  PgratH.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Pashley,  O^ 
vol.  i.  p.  291.) 

PYRASUS  (nitpmror,  Strab.  StejA.  R  «■'■: 
Ui^paaos,  Horn :  £(A.ni)>a(rcubs),a  townof  Pbthi^ 
in  'Tbesealy,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  PhTl»'' 
and  Iton,  and  described  by  him  »t  nif^f  vfr 
fiitrra,  A.itiarrfos  Tifums.  (II.  ii.  695.)  PjW 
was  situated  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  at  the  didii" 
of  30  sudia  from  Thebes^  and  possessed  s  H 
harbour  {fM/ityot,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435).  H  ^ 
disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stralx).    Its  aw*  o' 
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saperwdei]  by  thitt  of  Dbmkikivm,  derived  fitm 
Uie  temple  of  Demeter,  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and 
vhicfa  Strabo  describes  as  distant  two  stadia  from 
Pymsiis.  Demetrium  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
Phthiotia  by  Scylax  (p.  24,  Hudson),  Livj  (ixviiL 
6),  Stephanas  B.  (f.  v.  Ayuiirrpior),  and  Mela 
(ii.  3).  Leake  places  Pyiasns  at  Kotkma,  where 
there  ar«  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town,  contisting  of 
viTr>nght  quudrangnUr  blocks,  together  with  many 
smaller  fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a 
flat  suiniiiit,  partly  if  not  wholly  artificial.  He 
also  states  that  at  Kokkma  there  is  a  circalar 
basin  fall  of  water  near  the  shore,  which  was  once 
probably  a  small  harbour,  since  there  are  traces  of  a 
mole  not  far  from  iL  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
waa  probably  at  a  spot,  5  minutes  short  of  Kokkma, 
where  exist  many  atones  and  some  hewn  blocks. 
(Leake.  Northern  Grteee,  toL  iv.  p.  366.) 

PYBENAEI  MONTES  (t4  Hupiji-ola  Spr,,  Ptol. 
i.  IS.  §  2,  Tiii.  4.  §  2  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  161, 
&c.;  Polyb.  iii.  34),  called  also  Pyrenaen*  Mons 
(Mela,  ii.  5 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  tec.'),  Pyreiiaeus  Sal- 
tus  (Liv.  zxi.  23,  &c;  Plin.  ir.  19.  s.  S3),  Pyre- 
Daeum  Jngnm  (Mela,  iii.  1),  and  M.  Pyrene  (Ilup^n), 
Strab.  ii.  p.  160,  tea.;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  417  {  Aus.  Ep. 
xxr.  51),  the  lofty  chun  of  moantsins  which  di- 
vides i^iain  from  GaaL  It  was  fabled  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  w5p,  JIrt,  ftiaa  a  great 
conflagration  which,  through  the  n^lect  of  some 
shepherds,  destroyed  its  woods,  and  melted  tlie  ore 
of  its  mines,  so  that  the  brooks  ran  with  molten 
silver.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147;  Diod.  v.  25;  AriaU  Mir. 
Ante.  88;  Sea.  Q.  tf.  1.)  Silias  Italicns  (J.  c.) 
derives  its  name  (ram  Pyrene,  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bebryces;  but  its  true  etymology  is  probably 
from  the  Celtic  word  iyrin  or  irya,  signifying  a 
mountain.  (Cf.  Astruc.  Mim.  de  I  Bitt.  Nat.  dt 
Laaguedoe,  iiL  2.)  Herodottu  seems  to  have  had 
some  obficure  intelligence  respecting  the  Pyrenees,  as 
be  mentions  (iL  33),  a  place  called  Pyrene,  near 
which  the  later  had  its  source.  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
137,  161)  erroneously  describes  the  chain  as  nm- 
ning  from  S.  to  N.;  but  its  tme  direction,  namely, 
from  SE.  to  NW.,  is  given  by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34), 
and  Marcian  (Herael.  p.  38).  According  to  Dio- 
doroa  (v.  3S)  it  is  3000  stadia  m  length;  according 
to  Justin  (xliv.  1)  600  Boman  miles.  After  the 
Alpa,  and  the  monntains  of  Sarmatia,  the  Pyrenees 
were  esteemed  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe 
(Agathem.  iL  9,  p.  47 ;  Eustath.  ad  Diom/t.  338 ; 
Diod.  L  c.y,  whence  they  are  sometimes  described  by 
the  poets  ss  covered  with  eternal  snow.  (Lncan. 
iv.  84,  seq.)  On  the  side  of  Gaul  they  are  steep, 
mgged,  and  bare;  whilst  on  the  Spanish  side  they 
descend  gradually  to  the  plain,  are  thickly  wooded, 
and  intersected  with  delicious  valleys.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161.)  Their  western  prolongation  along  the 
Mare  Cantabricum,  was  called  "  Saltns  Vasconum," 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Vascones,  who 
dwelt  there.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  This  portion 
now  bears  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Oreamo,  S.  de  Au- 
gana  and  S.  Sgo$,  Still  farther  W.  was  Hons 
Viimins  or  Vindius  (pitrSuw  tpos,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§  21 ;  Flor.  iv.  12),  which  formed  the  bonndaty 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Asturea.  The  Pyrenees 
form  several  promontories,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  120,  iiL 
p.  160,  iv.  p.  176,&c.;  Mela,  iL  5;  SiL  It.  iiL  417, 
tcq.)  They  were  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  lead  (Strab.  iiL  p.  146;  Plin.  2.  c),  and  con- 
tained extensive  forests,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  the 
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Garomna,  tlie  Iberus,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
rivers.  (Strab.  I  c,  and  iv.  p  182.)  Only  three 
roads  over  them  were  known  to  the  Romans ;  the 
most  westerly,  by  Csrasae  (now  Garit),  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  Cantabrian  sea,  and  which 
doubtless  was  the  still  practicable  route  over  the 
Bidaioa  by  Fuenterabia ;  the  most  easterly, 
which  waa  also  the  most  frequented,  and  is  still 
used,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
Juncaria  (now  Junquera)  ;  aud  one  which  lay 
between  these  two,  leading  from  Caeiiaraugusta  to 
Beneamum  (now  Barege),  (/tm.  Ant,  pp.  390, 
452,  455 ;  Stnd).  iiL  pi  160 ;  Liv.  xxi.  23,  &c.) 
Bespeeting  the  present  condition  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
leader  may  consult  Minano,  J)iccionario,  liL  p.  38, 
seq.;  Ruber,  SUteenaiu  Spanien,  Gott.  1833;  and 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  579,  seq.  From  the 
last  authority,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  sides  has  been 
somewhat  reversed  since  the  days  of  Strabo ;  and 
that,  while  "  the  French  slope  is  fall  of  summer 
watering-places  and  sensual,  the  Spanish  side  is 
rude,  savage,  and  Iberian,  the  lair  of  the  smuggler 
and  wild  bird  and  beast."  [T.  H.  D.] 

PYBENAEI   FOETUS.     [Ihdioetes.] 

PYKE'NES  PBOMONTO'EIUM.  [HisPABlA, 
Vol.  L  p.  1084.] 

PVRETUS  (nvp<Ti;0.  coIM  by  the  Scythians 
Xlifxtra,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  48)  as  a  large 
river  of  Scythia,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
blling  into  the  Danube.     The  modem  Pruth. 

PYBGI  (Tlipyoi:  Eth.  Pyrgensis:  Santa  Se- 
vera),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  situated 
between  Alsiam  and  Castmm  Novum,  and  distant 
34  miles  from  Borne  .(/(m.  AnL  p.  290.)  It  waa 
rather  more  than  6  miles  (50  stadia)  from  Caere,  of 
which  it  served  as  the  port  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  designed  for 
that  purpose,  but  grew  up  in  the  first  instance 
around  the  temple  of  Eileithyia,  for  which  it  con- 
tinned  to  be  celebrated  at  a  much  later  period, 
(Strab.  I  e,;  Diod.  zv.  14.)  The  foundation  of 
this  temple  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  pure  Greek  form  of  the  name  certainly 
tends  to  corroborate  this  statement.  It  is  probable 
that  both  Pyrgi  and  the  neighbouring  Caere  were 
originally  Pelasgian  settlements,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  close  connection  between  the  two, 
which  led  to  Pyrgi  ultimately  passing  into  ths  con- 
dition of  a  dependency  on  the  more  powerful  dty 
of  the  interior.  Virgil  calls  it  an  ancient  city 
(Pyrgi  veteres,  Aen.^.  184),  and  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  Tuscan  cities  that  sent  assistance  to 
Aeness.  But  ths  only  mention  cf  Pyrgi  in  history 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  is  in 
B.  c.  384,  when  the  treasures  of  its  temple  attracted 
the  enpidity  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  made  a 
piratical  descent  npon  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and, 
landing  his  trixipe  at  Pyrgi  in  the  night,  snrprii>i-tl 
and  plundered  the  temple,  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  spoils  to  the  value  of  1000  talents. 
(Diod.  zv.  14;  Strab.  T.  p.  226;  Arist.  Oeeon.  ii. 
21 ;  Polyaen.  v.  2.  21.)  The  amonnt  of  the  booty 
seems  incredible,  but  the  temple  was  cert^nly  very 
wealthy  :  and  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
Pyrgi  had  given  some  excuse  for  the  aggression,  by 
themselves  taking  an  active  part  iu  the  piracies 
carried  on  at  this  period  by  the  Etruscans  in  generaL 
Servins,  indeed,  represents  it  as  bearing  the  chiof 
i  port  in  those  depredations;  but  this  may  pnibably 
,  be  an  exaggeration.     (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  184.)      U 
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eonld  never  hare  be«n  a  1«K*  to'^Oi  ^nd  appmrs 
luider  the  Romaiu  to  hare  tnnk  into  oompiintiTe 
iiui^ficuice.  It  U  indeed  noticed  by  Livj,  together 
with  Fregenae  and  Castmm  NoTam,  as  one  of  the 
maritime  coloniea  which  in  B.C.  191  ooDtcnded  in 
vain  for  exemption  finn  military  leriea  (Lir.  xzzri. 
3);  hot  we  liare  no  aocoont  of  the  time  at  which 
the  oolooy  was  establiihed  there,  nor  doea  any  sub- 
aeqaent  mention  of  it  occur  in  that  capacity.  Ita 
name  ia  mentioned  by  all  the  geo^^phen  among 
tlie  towna  on  the  coast  of  Etrtiria;  but  Stiabo  terms 
H  only  a  amall  town  (ToAlxnar)!  ""^  Serrios  calls 
it  in  his  time  merely  a  fort  (castallnm),  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  dianuter  of  the  remains. 
(Stnb.  T.  p.  225 ;  MeL  ii.  4 ;  Plin.  ui.  5.  a.  1 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §4;  Hartiia,zii.S;  SerT.ad.4«it.<:e.)  Bnt 
in  the  time  of  Butilins  it  had  altogether  sunk  into 
decay,  and  ita  aite  waa  occupied  only  by  a  large 
Tills.  (RntiL  Itm.  L  S23.)  Mo  subsequent  notice 
of  it  is  found  until  it  reappears  in  the  middle  agea 
under  the  title  of  Stmta  Smra. 

The  Icineraries  vary  much  in  the  distanoea  they 
assign  between  Pyrgi  and  the  other  stations  on  the 
coast;  but  they  agree  in  placing  it  between  Alsium 
and  Castrum  Momm:  and  this  drcnmstance, 
coapled  with  the  distance  of  90  stadia  from  Caere, 
giren  by  Strabo,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  correctly 
identified  with  Sta  Smera.  (Strsb.  t.  p.  226;  Itin. 
AnLyp.  290,  301 ;  /tm.  Marit.  p.  498 ;  Tab.  PaU.) 
The  site  of  the  fortress  of  that  name  ia  nnqncition- 
ably  that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  walls  of  the 
present  castle,  which  is  of  mediaeral  date,  are  based 
on  foundations  of  very  ancient  character,  being  con- 
structed of  polygonal  blocks  of  stone  of  large  size, 
neatly  fitted  together  without  cement,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia.  The  line 
of  these  foundations,  which  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  nuy  be  traced  thrangh- 
'  out  theirwhole  extent, enclosing  a  quadrangular  space 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  abutting  on  the  see. 
Some  remains  of  Soman  walls  of  later  date  occur  at 
the  extremities  on  the  sea-coast;  but  no  remains 
have  been  found  of  the  celebrated  temple  which 
was  probably  situated  within  the  enclosure;  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  the  ancient  port,  which  mnst 
have  beoi  wholly  artificial,  there  being  no  natural 
inlet  or  harbour.  (Canina,  in  the  Ann.  delt  Intl. 
Arch.  1840,  pp.  35 — 44 ;  Dennis,  Etruria,  Tol.  U. 
pp.  II — 16.)  The  goddess  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated  is  called  by  Strabo  Eileithyia,  but 
several  other  writers  call  her  Leucothea  (Arist 
{.  c;  Polyaen.  L  e.),  who  was  identified  with  the 
Mater  Hatnta  of  the  Romans.  There  ia  no  doubt 
that  the  same  deity  ia  meant  by  both  appel- 
lations. (Gerbaid,  Gottheitea  dtr  Etnuker,  pp.  9, 
25.)  [E.H.B.J 

PYBGUS  or  PYKGL  1.  (nifyos.  Her.  P^lyb.; 
nipfyoi,  Strab.,  Stepb.  B.  a.  r. :  EA.  nvpyirni), 
tiie  most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neda,  upon  the  Messenian  fron- 
tier (Strab.  TiiL  p.  348),  and  hence  described  by 
Stephanns  B.  (s.  r.)  as  a  Meskenian  town.  It  waa 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Minyae.  (Herod-'iv. 
143.)  It  opened  ite  gates  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War. 
(I'olyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Leake  places  Pyrgi  at  some 
antfient  remains  apon  the  right  bank  of  the  Meda, 
not  fiu'  from  its  month,  (ifbrea,  vol  L  p.  57,  ToL  iL 
pi  207.) 

3.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis  in  a  district  named 
Prnppia,  which  Polybius  mentions  hi  conjunction 
with  Lasion.    (Polyb.  r.  102;  oomp.  Uv.xxvii.  32.) 


PYTHItJiL 

PYR>«;S  (Jlifom:  Eth.  Tlifnai),  a  tomi  of 
Caiia,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Fiin.v. 
28.  s.  29.) 

PYROGEBI,  k  people  dwelling  on  the  Hebnis  is 
Thrace,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  iv.  II.  s.  18.  [T.iLD.] 

PYBRHA  (tlvfi^:  EtL  Uvp^atot).  1.  A  tiKrii 
on  the  coast  of  tlie  deep  bay  on  the  west  of  Ik 
island  of  Lesbos,  which  had  so  narrow  as  ntruxe 
that  it  was  calleid  the  Enripns  of  Pyrrha.  It  ra 
situated  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Miiileu 
and  100  from  Cape  Malea.  (Athen.  iiL  pi  88;  Smb. 
xiiL  p.  617.)  In  the  Lesbian  revolt  the  tovg  sidni 
with  Mytilene,  but  wss  reconquered  by  Fadn. 
(Thni).  iiL  IS,  2.5,  35;  comp.  Scyiaz,  p.36;  Su^ 
B.  s.  e.)  Id  Strabo's  time  the  town  no  lon^  a- 
iated,  bnt  the  snburhs  and  port  were  still  inliibilid. 
Pliny  (t.  39)  reports  that  Pynba  hud  been  svil- 
lowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  of  Pyirha  is  an 
called  Caloni. 

2.  A  small  town  on  the  Hacander,  vffoitt  to 
Miletus;  it  wss  50  stadia  distant  firom  the  mootli  if 
the  river.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  636;  Plin.  v.  29;  ScboL 
ad  Ptol  r.  2.  §  0.)  [L.  &.] 

PYRBHA  .(ni!^),  a  promoDtoty  of  Thaalr, 
now  C.  Ankislri,  in  the  Pagaaann  gulf,  fsniiiH; 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  district  Phthiolis,  ind 
near  which  were  the  two  islets  of  Pyirin  inl 
Dencalion.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  435 ;  Leake,  Aorlifn 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  359,  360,  371.) 
PYRBHE'UU.  [Ambracia,  p.  120,  a.] 
PYBBHI  CASTBA  (ni!^^  X<W)-  l-Afcr- 
treas  in  the  M.  of  Laconia,  was  probably  at  or  nev 
the  junction  of  the  Oenus  and  Eurotas,  and  is  t9|>- 
posed  to  have  been  so  named  from  having  been  lU 
place  of  encampment  of  Pyrrhus,  when  he  innded 
Laconia  in  b.  c.  272.  (Polyb.  v.  19  ;  Liv.  UJr. 
27  ;  Leake,  Peloponiuiiaea,  f.  345.) 

3.  In  Greek  lllvria.     [Vol  L  p.  563,  a.] 
PY'RRHICHUS  (n6^ixos),  a  town  of  Laconii, 

situated  about  the  centre  of  the  promootay  taiia; 
in  Cape  Taenamm,  and  distant  40  stadia  fins  lbs 
river  Scyras.  According  to  some  it  derived  its  nam 
fitnm  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  sccordinf;  3 
others  from  Pyrrhicns,  one  of  the  Curetes.  SikoB 
was  also  said  to  have  been  brought  ap  herti  It  ae- 
taioed  temples  of  Artemis  Astiateia  and  of  Apoli° 
Amazonius, —  the  two  surnames  referring  to  the 
tradition  that  the  Amazons  did  not  proceed  fiirthcr 
than  this  place.  There  was  also  a  well  in  the  ign 
The  ruins  of  this  town  have  been  diaeovered  b;  tb> 
French  Commission  near  the  village  of  Kmak. 
where  they  found  the  well  of  which  Pausaniasspesk^ 
the  torso  of  a  female  statue,  the  remains  of  btlJa, 
and  several  Roman  ruins.  Leake  observes  that  tls 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Scyras  to  Pyniiicim) 
must  be  mciunred,  not  from  the  month  of  that  me. 
as  Boblaye  proposes,  but  from  near  ita  soonei 
Augustus  made  Pyrrhichns  one  of  the  Eleuilx''^ 
Laconian  towns  (Pans.  iii.2I.  §  7,  iii.25.  §§  I— 3; 
Boblaye,  Redurcka,  ^  p.  88;  Leake,  Ptiipo*^ 
sioca.p.  174;  Curtius, /Vieipoimesos,ToLiLp.S'fi) 

PYBRCM.     [Pekitok.] 

PYRUSTAE  (nupoSoTu),  according  to  Stnl< 
(rii.  p.  314),  a  tribe  of  Pannonia,  but  nadoohtei^ 
the  same  people  as  the  Illyrian  PismrAE.  [L.  &j 

PY'THIUM  (nMwv),  a  town  of  Perrfuehii" 
Tliessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Q\jm^ 
and  farming  n  Tripolis  with  the  two  neighbooi^ 
towns  of  Aiorus  and  Doliche.  Pythinm  derivrd  to 
name  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythiua  sitnated  * 
one  of  the  summits  of  Olympus,  as  we  lean)  fiW^ 
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epignm  of  Xelnagonu,  a  Greek  nuthematiciin,  vho 
measured  the  height  of  Olympiu  from  these  pirta 
(<9.  Ph>L  Aemii  PauL  15).  Games  were  also 
cefebrated  here  in  honour  of  Apolla  (Steph.  B.  t.  e. 
nMior.)  Pythium  commanded  an  important  pam 
across  Moont  OlTmpns.  Thia  pass  and  that  of 
Tempe  an  the  only  two  leading  fnm  Macedonia 
into  the  north-east  of  Theaaaly.  Leake  therefore 
placea  Pythium  on  the  angle  of  the  plain  between 
KoUaao^  and  Laiddki,  thoogh  no  remains  of  the 
andent  town  have  been  diacovered  there.  (Liv.  zlii. 
S3;  Plat.,Steph.B.,2JLec.;  Ftol.iii.l3.§  43;  Leake, 
Northern  Grieee,  vol.  iiu  pi  341,  seq.) 

PYTHO.    [Deuhi.] 

PTTHOTOLIS.    [Mttkbpous.] 

PTXIRATES.     [EuPHBATKS.] 

PTXITES  (nu{lTi)i),  a  small  rirer  in  the  eaat  of 
PoDtos,  emptTing  itself  into  the  Euxine  60  stadia 
an  the  north-east  of  Prytanis.  (Plia  vi.  4  ; 
Anian,  Per^  P.  E.  p.  6;  AnonTm.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  IS.)  It  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Cissa  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  6),  and  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  modem  YUah.  [I~S.] 

PYXUS.      [BCZKRXVM.] 


QUACEBNI.    [QtTERQCKMn.] 

QDADI  (KoudSoi),  a  great  German  tribe  in  the 
soath-east  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
between  Mons  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  and  Sar- 
maoan  moantains,  and  the  Danabe.  (Tac.  Germ. 
42,  .^(M.  zii.  29,  iStri.  iu.  S,  SI ;  Ptol.  it  11.  § 
S6;  Plin.  ir.  25.)  They  were  sorromidcd  oo  the 
north-west  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  connected,  on  the  north  by  the 
Gothini  and  Om,  on  the  east  by  the  Jazygea  He- 
tansatae,  and  on  the  sonth  by  the  Pannonians. .  It 
ia  not  known  when  they  came  to  occupy  that  country, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  they  arrived  there  about 
the  same  time  when  the  Marcomanni  established 
themselves  in  Bohemia.  At  the  time  when  the 
Harcomannian  king  Maioboduua  and  his  successor 
Catualda,  on  being  driven  from  thdr  kingdom,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Bomans,  the  latter  in 
A.  D.  ]  9  assigned  to  them  and  their  companions  in 
exile  the  districts  between  the  rivers  Mams  and 
Cnsns,  and  appointed  Vannhis,  a  Quadian,  king  of 
thetenitmy  (Tac  ^nn.  ii.  63;  Plin.  iv.  25).  This 
new  kingdffln  of  the  Qnadi,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vannins,  was  divided  between  his  nephews  Vangio 
and  Sido,  who,  however,  continued  to  keep  np  a  good 
nnderstanding  vrith  the  Bomans.  (Tac.  ilnn.  xii. 
29,  30.)  Tacitus  (Germ.  I  c.)  says  that  down  to 
bis  own  time  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  had  been 
governed  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Marobodons,  but 
that  then  foreigners  ruled  over  them,  though  the 
power  of  these  mleis  was  dependent  on  that  of  the 
Boman  emperors.  At  a  later  time  the  Qnadi  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni  agunst  the 
Bomans,  and  once  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  army 
of  M.  Anreliua,  which  was  saved  only  by  a  sudden 
tempest.  (Dion  Casa  IxxL  8).  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  then  concluded  with  them,  they  still  continued 
to  harass  the  Bomans  by  renewed  acts  of  hostility, 
and  the  emperor  was  obliged,  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  dominioiu,  to  erect  several  forts  both 
in  and  around  their  kingdom,  in  coiuequence  of 
which  the  people  were  nearly  driven  to  abandon 
their  conntiy.    (Dim  Cash  htzi.  11,  13,  20.)    In 
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A.  D.  180  tile  emperor  Commodns  renewed  the  peaoa 
with  them  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  2;  Lamprid.  Com.  3; 
Herodian,  t  6),  but  they  still  continued  their  in- 
roads into  the  Bomsn  empre  (Eutrop.  ix.  9;  Vo- 
pise.  Awrd.  18;  Amm.  Mare.  zvii.  12,  xzix.  6). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centnry  the  Quadi 
entirely  disappear  from  history;  they  had  probably 
migrated  westward  with  the  Snevi,  for  Qnadi  aro 
mentioned  among  the  Suevi  in  Spain.  (Hieron.  Ep, 
9.)  According  to  Ammianua  Marcellinns  (xvii.  12) 
the  Qnadi  resembled  in  many  respects  the  Sarm^ 
tians,  for  they  used  long  spears  and  a  cost  of  mail 
consisting  of  linen  covered  with  thm  plates  of  hom; 
they  bad  in  war  generally  three  swift  horses  for 
every  man,  to  enable  him  to  change  them,  and  were 
on  the  whole  better  as  skirmishers  than  in  an  open 
battle  in  the  field.  Ptolemy  (2.  c.)  mentions  a 
considerable  number  of  towns  in  their  country, 
such  as  Eburodunum,  Meliodnnnm,  Caridorgis,  Me- 
doelanium,  &c. ;  the  Celtic  names  oF  which  suggest 
that  those  districts  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Quadi  bad  been  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  were  either 
subdued  by  them  or  had  become  amalgamated  with 
them.  The  name  Qnadi  itself  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  word  ool,  cold,  or  coad,  tliat 
is,  a  wood  or  forest,  an  otymology  which  receives 
support  fiom  the  fact  that  Stnbo  (vii.  p.  290),  the 
first  ancient  author  that  notices  them,  mentions 
them  under  the  name  of  Viixtovot.  Tacitus  evi- 
dently regards  them  as  Germans,  but  Latham  (jxd 
Tac  Germ.  p.  154)  is  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
Sarmatians.  (Comp.  Wilhalm,  Germameit,  f.  223, 
fol.)  [L.  S.] 

QUADIATES.  In  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
of  Susa,  published  by  Maffei,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
Alpine  peojdes  who  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Cottius.  The  first  name  is  the  Seguvii,  and  the 
last  ia  the  Qnadiates.  There  is  nothing  that  enables 
us  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Quadiates. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  a  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  under  the  name  of  Quariates.  After  naming 
the  Oxybii  and  Linganni  [LraoAOHi],  he  adds  : 
"  Super  qnos  Suetri,  Quariates,  Adnoicates."  The 
valley  of  Queinu  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance, 
below  Brian^on,  and  a  little  above  £in6rt«i,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  position  of  the  Quariates. 
IVAnville  conjectures  that  the  Quadiates  of  the 
inscription  may  be  the  same  as  the  Qnariates,  for 
the  B  of  the  inscription,  if  it  is  not  very  clear,  may 
have  been  taken  for  a  D ;  or  the  complete  name 
may  have  been  Qnadriates,  the  name  of  Queinu  in 
old  records  being  Quadriatium.  [G.  L.] 

QUADS  ATA  (sc.  Castia).  1.  A  Boman  fort 
in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Savos,  between  the 
towns  of  Noviodunnm  and  Siseia.  (/(.  Ant,  pp. 
260,  274;  Geogr.  Eav.  iv.  19  ;  Tab.  Pent.}  No 
remains  appear  to  be  extant,  and  the  site  accordingly 
is  unknown. 

2.  A  fort  m  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Arrabona  and  Camnntnm,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  247.)  Muchsr 
(Noricmn,  p.  264)  identifies  it  with  a  place  be- 
tween Ovar  and  Oroemar,  now  occupied  by  a  large 
£>rm  of  Count  ZitsL  [L.  S.] 

QUADBA'TAE,  a  village  or  station  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Augtista  Taurinonun  to 
Ticinum.  The  Itineraries  place  it  22  or  23  miles 
from  the  former  city  and  16  or  19  from  Bigomagus 
(/<».  Ant.  pp.  340,  356;  Ifm.  Bier.  p.  557);  but 
the  latter  station  is  itself  of  uncertain  site.  Qiia- 
dratae  must  have  been  situated  between  Ckivatto 
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and  OrmeaUito,  max  Hon  eonflocnce  of  tbe  Dora 
B^Uaa  mtfa  tfaa  /to ;  but  the  exact  lita  hu  not 
been  dotcrmined.  Though  the  njuna  ■  not  men- 
tioned by  ao;  of  the  geographen,  it  would  (eem 
to  have  bean  in  tbe  later  agea  of  the  Empire  a  place 
or  station  of  importance,  aa  wa  learn  from  the 
Motitia  that  a  body  of  troops  (Sannataa  Gentilas) 
ma  permanently  stationed  tbve.  (NotiL  Digit. 
Tol.  iL  p.  HI.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

QUADRIBUltGIUlf.  Ammianns  Haroellinni 
(xviii.  2)  mentiona  Qoadribarfciam  among  tbe  ibr- 
treaaea  on  the  Bhine  which  Julian  repaired  :  "  Civi- 
tates  oocnpatae  sunt  septem,  Castra  Harenlis, 
Qaadribnrgiam,  Triceaimae,  NoTeeinin,  Bama,  An- 
tmmacnm  et  Bingio-"  There  is  howerer  some  cor- 
luplion  in  the  passage  (note  of  Lindenbrog).  The 
plaoea  seem  to  be  mentioned  io  order  from  north  to 
soath.  D'Anville  coDJectnna  that  Quadriborginm 
is  the  same  place  aa  Bnrginatinra  [Bukoixa- 
ttcm],  following  Clavar  and  Alting.  (Ukeit, 
GaUien,  p.  528.)  Other  geographers  oonjectnia 
solely  from  the  resemblance  of  name  that  it  may  be 
(^lalbmrg,  not  far  from  Clivt,  which  appears  to  hare 
been  a  Roman  places  for  Boman  ooias  and  insciip- 
tions  hare  been  foond  there.  [G,  L.] 

QUARIATES.    [Qoadiatm.] 

QUARQUERMI,  a  people  in  latria,  of  nnoertain 
Bte.     (.riin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.) 

QUARQUERNI.    [QuERquESirL] 

QUARTENSIS  LOCUS,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
Not  Imp.  aa  nnder  the  command  of  the  goremor  of 
Belgica  Secnnda  :  "  Praefectna  claasis  Sunbticas  in 
loco  Qoartensi  sire  Homensi."  Tbe  place  seems  to 
be  Qaarte  on  the  Sambrt,  which  keeps  the  ancient 
name.  The  word  Quarte  indicates  a  distance  of  It. 
from  some  principal  place,  it  being  nanal  for  chief 
towns  to  reckon  distances  along  the  roada  which 
led  from  them  to  the  limits  of  their  territory.  This 
principal  place  to  which  Quartensis  belonged  was 
Bagacnm  (Bamn),  and  tbe  distance  from  Quarts 
to  Bemd  a  four  Gallio  leagnea.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Dorocortoram  (/iewu)  to  Bavai  passed 
by  Q/mrtt.  "  Qnartensis"  is  the  adjectire  of  a 
fonn  "  Qnartos "  or  "  Qnarta,"  and  Quarta  occnrs 
in  an  old  record  of  the  year  1125,  "Altare  de 
Qnarta  supra  Sambram,"  which  is  the  chnreh  of 
QuarU.  [G.  L.] 

QUEBQUERNI  (Flin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Qnarqnemi, 
Inter,  op.  Outer,  p^  245.  2 ;  Quaoemi,  Kouoxcpvof, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  47),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  a  subdivision  of  the  Gallaed  Bra- 
earii. 

QUESQUE'TULA  (Eik.  Qnerqnetnlanns ;  Viop. 
tayrmXarit,  Dionya.),  an  aodent  city  of  Latimn, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  the  popnli  Albenses, 
or  extinct  commnnities  of  Latium,  aiid  by  Dionysins 
among  the  the  Latin  cities  which  oonstitated  the 
league  against  Borne.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9 ;  Dionys.  t. 
61.)  Neither  passage  afibrds  tbe  slightest  clue  to 
its  posiUon,  and  tbe  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned ; 
indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  pUce  was  not  in 
existence  at  a  later  period.  It  is  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous to  connect  (as  Gell  has  done)  the  name  of  the 
Porta  QuerquetaUna  at  Rome  with  this  city  (Becker, 
BanJBivch,  toI.  L  p.  170);  and  we  are  absolutely  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  position.  It  baa  been  placed  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  at  a  place  called  CorooUo,  about 
3  miles  NE.  of  Gabii  and  the  same  distance  from 
Hadrian's  rilla  near  TivoU  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. (Gell,  Top.  of  Some,  p.  369;  Nibby, 
JJintorm,  vol.  ii  p.  668.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


BABBATE-UOAB. 

QDINDA.    [AsAZARsm.] 

QUINTATIAE  or  AD  QUDTTA'HAS,  a  Na- 
tion on  the  Via  Labicaoa  or  IjOina,  IS  milei  bm 
Borne,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  oecupied  bj  tie 
ancient  city  of  Labicom,  now  La  Cobma,  fna 
which  it  waa  aboat  a  mile  distant  (Aii.iat. 
p.  304;  Gell,  Tap.  of  Some,  p.  5.)  Under  lb 
Boman  Empire  it  became  the  site  of  a  Tillage  or 
anburb  of  Labicnm,  the  inhabitauta  of  which  n- 
Bumed  the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintaoenses.  [hi- 
BICUM.]  [K.H.B.] 

QUINTLiltA  CASTBA,  a  fort  in  the  tut  rf 
Vmdelicia,  not  far  fion  the  banks  of  the  Dunbe, 
between  Batava  Castn  and  Angnstsoa  Cutn. 
Its  garrison  ooDsisted  of  a  troop  of  Bhaetiaii  hai». 
men.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  249;  tfotiL  Imp.,  when  it  ii 
called  Qnartana  Castra  ;  camp.  Eogipp.  ViL  S. 
Smrin,  15,  27.)  Huchar  {Norman,  p.  2») 
identifies  its  site  with  that  of  the  modem  rillige  of 
KStmm.  [L.&] 

QUIZA  (Ko^a.  also  Bov'iYo,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  3),  > 
place  on  the  coaat  of  Hanretania  Caesariensia,  alM 
by  Ptolemy  a  colonia,  and  in  tbe  Antonioe  Itineiuy 
a  municipinm,  but  in  Pliny  designated  as  '  Qma 
Xenitana  preregrinonun  oppidum."  It  was  ntodei 
between  Portns  Magnns  and  Arsenaiia,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  40  stadia  from  either.  It  is  tbe  axdera 
Gtsa  near  Oros.  (PtoL  Le. ;  /(.  .iii(.p.l3;riii> 
V.  2  ;  Mek,  L  6.) 


BAAMAH.    [Bheoma.] 

BAAMSES  (•Vatuoini,  LXX.,  Exod.  L  II, 
xii.  37;  Ntmb.  xzxiii.  3,  5),  was,  accardio^K 
D'Anville  {Mem  jur  VEgypte,  p.  72),  idenikal 
with  Heroopolis  in  the  Delta;  but  according  to  oilier 
writers  (Jablonsky,  Opiue.  ii.  p.  136;  Winer,  £iU. 
Seatadrterhvck,  vol.  ii.  p.  351)  the  same  as  Helio- 
polls  in  the  same  division  of  AegypL     [W.B.D.] 

RABBATH-AMMON.     [FmLADELpau.] 

BABBATH-MOAB,  a  town  in  tbe  coantrr  of 
Moab,  stated  by  Stephanos,  who  is  followed  bj  Be- 
land,  Banmer,  Winer,  and  other  modems,  to  be 
identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  the  classical  Aiec^iolB. 
This  identification  is  almost  certainly  sniKoiis; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Babbstb 
did  exist  at  all  in  the  country  of  Moab  All  ihe 
notices  of  anch  a  name  in  the  Bible  an  iiles- 
tified  with  Babbath-Ammon,  except  in  Josboi 
(xiii.  25),  where  Aroer  is  said  to  be  "  before  Bab- 
bah,"  which  may  possibly  be  Babbath-AmmoD,  ami 
certainly  cannot,  in  tbe  absence  of  other  ancim 
evidence,  be  admitted  to  prove  tbe  existeiice  <t  > 
Babbatb  in  Moab.  There  is,  however,  some  evi- 
dence that  such  a  town  may  have  existed  in  that 
oonntry,  in  the  modem  site  of  Rahba,  marked  is 
Smmerman's  map  about  halfway  between  Kerti 
(Kir  of  Moab)  and  the  Mojtb  (Amen),  and  by  hiffl 
identified  with  Areopolis,  which  last,  however,  *aa 
certainly  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  and  lay  fiuther 
north,  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Arnoo,  and  ii  tbe 
extreme  border  of  Moab  (^inai.  xxi.  15,  ni>- 
36>  [Abbopoub.]  Rabba  is  placed  by  Bonk- 
faardt  3  hours  north  of  Korak  (J^ria,  p.  377),  and 
is  doobtlees  the  site  noticed  in  Abnlfeda's  TM» 
.Striae  as  J2aUat&  and  Jfoi  (90).  Irby  and  Mangle! 


*  For  those  articles  not  foand  under  Ba-,  Bc-i 
Bi-,  &&,  ate  BaA-,  Bm-,  Bbi>,  &e.  - 
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puaed  it  two  boon  north  of  Kenik.  "  The  rnins,* 
tfaej  say,  "  are  otuted  on  u  emineDce,  and  preeent 
nothing  ef  interest,  except  two  old  mined  Roman 
temples  and  some  tombs.  The  whole  ciicnit  of  the 
town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile,  which 
is  a  small  extent  for  a  city  that  was  the  capital  of 
Moab,  and  which  bore  inch  a  high- sounding  Greek 
name."  {Jovemal,  Jnne  5,  p.  457.)  The;  most 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  doable  error  involved 
in  the  last  cited  words,  r^arding  the  etjmolog;  of 
the  name  Areopolis,  and  its  identity  with  Babbatb, 
which  are  almost  nnivenaL  [6.  W.] 

BAGAE.     [Bhagax.] 

BAGANDO  or  RAGIKDO,  a  town  in  the  soath- 
«st  of  Moricnm,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Celeis  to  Poetovinm,  between  the  rivers  Savos  and 
Dravna.  (JU  AiA.  p.  129;  /(.  HieroB.  p.  661  ; 
Tab.  Peut)  Machar  (Iforicum,  p.  240)  looks  for 
its  site  near  Mount  Studeaitz;  bat  other  geogiapbers 
entertain  different  opinions,  and  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

RAGAU  CPayov,  Isidor.  Slaiim.  Partk.  §  13), 
a  town  mentioned  by  Isidoms  in  the  district  of 
Parthia  called  Apavarctene.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  Bagaea  of  Ptolemy  CFayoia, 
vi.  5.  §  4).  It  is  nut  clear  whether  there  exist  at 
present  any  remains  of  this  town,  bat  it  most  have 
bees  sitnated  to  the  £.  of  Nithipur,  between  that 
town  and  HariL  [V.] 

BAGIBAVA.    [Rapava.] 

BAMAH  ('P<v<3>  1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gibeon  and  Beeroth 
{JmIi.  xviii.  2b),  and  elsewhere  with  Bethel,  as  in 
or  near  Moant  £phiaim.  {Jvdgtt,  iv.  5.)  From 
ziz.  13  of  Jodges  it  woald  appear  to  have  been  not 
&r  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  near  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  Being  a  border  city  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Jadah,  it  was  fortified  by  Baasha 
king  of  Israel,  "  that  he  might  not  sufier  any  to  go 
ont  or  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Jadah."  (1  Kings, 
XV.  17,  comp.  xii.  27.)  It  is  placed  by  Eaaebias 
6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  over  against  Bethel 
(OnonMUt  t.  r.),  and  by  S.  Jerome  7  miles  from 
Jerusalem  near  Gabaa,  and  was  a  small  village  in 
his  day.  (^Comment,  m  Hot.  cap.  v.,  ta  Sop/urn. 
cap.  i.)  Joseph  OS  places  it  40  stadia  from  Jeru- 
salem. (^Ant.  viii.  12.  §  3.)  Its  site  is  still  marked 
by  the  miserable  vilUge  of  Er-Ram,  sitnated  on  a 
hill  on  the  east  of  the  A'aUu*  road,  2  hours 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  half  an  boar  west  of  Jeia', 
the  ancient  Gibeah.  Its  lituation  is  very  com- 
manding, and  it  retains  a  few  scattered  relics  of  its 
ancient  importance.  (Bobinson,  BibL  Bu.  vol  ii, 
I^  315,  316.) 

2.  See  also  Rakatha  and  Rahoth.      [G.  W.] 

RAMATH-LEHI,  or  simply  LEHI  (translated 
in  LXX.  'Ancdptaii  tnariirot),  where  Samson  slew 
the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  (Jvdgtt, 
XT.  14 — 19.)  The  name  Ramleh  appears  so  like  an 
abbreviation  or  contraction  —  perhape  a  corruption 
—of  this 'name,  that  it  may  well  be  identified  as 
the  scene  of  this  slaughter.  And  here  probably  was 
the  Ramah  in  the  TbanmiUc  toparchy  in  which 
Eosebius  and  S.  Jerome  found  the  Bamathaim 
Sopbim  of  Samuel,  and  the  Aritnathaea  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, which  they  place  near  to  Lydda  in  the  plain. 
(&  Matik.  xxvii.  57;  &  Mark,  xv.  42;  S.  Lake, 
zziii.  50;  8.John,  xiz,  38,  'hfiiuSaia;  Eusebius, 
OnomatL  t.v.  Armatia  SbpAwn  ;  S.  Jerome,  Epi- 
It^ph.  Paalae,  p.  673.)  Br.  Bobinson,  indeed,  con- 
tiOTcrtaalltliBKpoaitioDS;  but  his  arguments  cannot 
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prevail  against  the  admitted  fSuti,  "  that  a  place 
called  Bsmathem  or  Bamatha  did  anciently  exist  in 
this  region,  somewhere  not  far  distant  from  Lydda  " 
{SM.  Ret.  voL  iii.  p.  40),  and  that  no  other  place 
can  be  found  ansirering  to  this  description  but 
RamleK,  which  has  been  regarded  from  very  early 
times  as  the  place  in  question.  The  facts  of  Ramleh 
having  been  built  by  Saliman,  son  of  the  khali/ 
Abd-el-Helik,  after  tiie  destruction  of  Lydda  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  "  the  sand,"  will  not  seriously  mili- 
tate against  the  hypotheses  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  great  probability  that  the  khalif  would  fix 
on  an  ancient,  but  perhaps  neglected,  site  for  his 
new  town,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Arabs 
to  modify  the  ancient  names,  to  which  they  would 
attach  no  meaning,  to  similar  sounds  intelligible  to 
them,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  not  less  appro- 
priate than  the  ancient  name;  although  the  situation 
of  the  town  '*  on  a  broad  low  swell  in  the  sandy 
though  fertile  plain,"  would  satisfy  the  condition  re- 
quired by  its  presumed  ancient  designation.  (£iiL 
Ra.  vol.  iii  p.  25—43.)  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  thenom«*ofRamathem,mentionedwith  thcee 
of  Apheirema  and  Lydda,  as  taken  from  Samaritis  and 
added  to  Judaea  (1  Maccab.  xi.  34;  Josepbus,  Ant. 
2.  §  3,  4.  §  9),  derived  its  name  from  this  or  from 
one  of  the  other  Bamahs,  in  Benjamin.     [G.  W.] 

RAUATHA  (^Vaiuai),  the  form  in  which  Jo- 
sepbus represents  the  name  of  Samuel's  native  city, 
Ramathaim  Sophim  (LXX.  'kfiAnOdLiJi  2<^)  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  perhaps  identical 
with  Bamah,  where  was  his  ordinary  residence  (vii. 
17,  viii.  4,  six.  18 — 24,  zxv.  1),  but  distinct  from 
the  Bamah  above  named.  Ancient  tradition  has 
fixed  this  city  at  Nthg  Sanuell,  i.  e.  "  The  Prophet 
Samuel,"  a  vilUge  situated  on  a  very  high  and 
commanding  hill,  two  hours  to  the  NNW.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  place  of  bis  sepulture  is  shown. 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  however,  found  it  in  the 
western  plain,  near  Lydda  (^Onomatt.  t.  r.  Armatfia 
Sophim  ;  see  Ramatb-Lehi).  Dr.  Bobinson  has 
stated  his  objections  to  the  identification  of  Ba-  . 
mathaim  Sophim  with  Neby  Samwil,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  former  much  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  hill  called  Scba,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  3  hours  from  Jerusalem;  while 
Mr.  Wolcott  has  carried  it  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  (Bobinson,  Bibl.  Ret.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139-— 
144,  330—334,  BUL  Sacra,  vol.  I  pp.  44—52.) 
These  objections  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  incidents  attending  Saul's  tmction  to  the  king- 
dom, narrated  in  1  Sam.  ix.  z.,  took  place  in  Bamah  of 
Samuel,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence;  and 
his  difficulty  would  press  almost  with  equal  weight 
on  SSba,  as  the  direct  roote  from  Soba  to  Gibeah 
(Jeba')  would  certainly  not  have  conducted  Saul  by 
Rachel's  sepulchre.  Neither  can  the  district  of 
Mount  Ephraim  be  extended  so  far  south.  Indeed, 
this  last  seems  to  be  the  strongest  objection  to  Heby 
Samictl,  and  saggests  a  site  further  north,  perhaps 
Ram-Ullah,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
other  Bamah  and  Bethel,  which  were  certainly  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  (Judges,  iv.  5.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Bamah,  signifying  "  a  height,"  is  so 
remarkably  applicable  to  Ntbg  Samwfl,  which  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  coald 
not,  as  Dr.  Bobinson  suggests,  have  been  Mizpoh, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  position  better 
suited  to  Ramathaim  Sopbim  than  that  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  it.    [Mxzfah.]        [G.  W.J 
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fi<)9  RAMATIUIH-ZOPHni 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM.    [Kakatha.] 

RAMBA'CU  (yiitmtU,  Anian,  AmA.  Ti.2I), 
a  Tillii<re  of  the  Oritaa,  th*  fint  which  wu  Uken  b; 
Alexander  the  Gnat  in  hia  mareh  weatwaida  fmm 
the  Indoa.  Then  can  be  no  certainty  aa  to  ita 
exact  position,  bnt  the  oonjectnre  of  Vincent  aeenis 
well  f^roDnded  that  it  is  either  the  Bam-nagar  or 
the  Rani-gw  of  the  AySn  AkbarL  (Vincent,  V'ngage 
rfNearduu,  toL  L  p.  185.)  [V.] 

RAME,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narhnnnwia,  which  the 
Itins.  fix  00  the  road  between  Embndnnam  (fni- 
bnm)  and  Brigantinm  (A-untfon).  D'Anrille  aaya 
that  there  ia  a  place  called  Ramt  on  this  rnad  near 
the  Durance,  on  the  same  Hide  aa  Embrttn  and  Bri- 
ODfon.  and  at  a  point  where  a  torrent  named  Biate 
joins  the  Dtiraoce.  [G.  L.] 

RAMISTA  or  SEMISTA,  a  place  in  Upper  Pan- 
nonia,  on  the  mad  running  alonf;  the  rirer  Sams  to 
Siseia  (/(.  Hierot.f.  561:  Gtofx-  Bav-iv.  19;  Tab. 
Pad.')  Its  site  has  not  yet  been  aacertained  with 
certainty.  [L.  S.] 

RAMOTH,  identical  in  sifniifieation  with  Rim 
and  Bamah,  equivalent  in  Hebrew  to  "  an  emi- 
nrnce,"  and  hence  a  f^neric  name  for  towns  aitn- 
ated  on  remarkable  heighto,  as  so  many  in  Palestine 
were.  Besides  thoM  above  named  [Ramah;  Ra- 
matha]  was  a  Samab  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
fa  from  Tyre;  and  another  in  Naphthali  (Joth. 
ziz.  29,  36)  in  the  north .  and  a  Ramath  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeoo,  appropriately  called  "  Ramath  of 
the  South  "  (ver.  8.),  to  which  David  sent  a  share 
of  the  spoila  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27),  and  yet  a 
Ramoth  in  Isaachar,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Getsbom.  (1  Chron.  vi.  74.)  Mora  im- 
portant than  the  foregoing  wa^— 

RAMOTH-GILEAD  (y<i^  h  TaXaSS),  a 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  aaaigned  aa  a  city  of  refuge, 
first  by  Mcses  and  subsequently  by  Joahoa.  (Detit. 
IT.  43;  Joih.  XX.  8,  'A/n)fuM.)  It  was  alio  a  Le- 
vitical  dty  of  the  family  of  Herari.  (JoA.  xxL  38.) 
The  Syriana  took  it  from  Abab,  who  lost  bis  life  in 
seeking  to  recover  it.  (1  Kmgt,  xziL)  Enmbina 
placea  it  15  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (^OiumatL 
■t.  «.,  where  &  Jerome  erroseonsly  reads  east;  Re- 
land,  p.  966),  in  the  Peraea,  near  the  river  Jdboh. 
Its  site  is  nncertain,  and  has  not  been  recovered  in 
modem  times.  [G.  W.] 

BANILUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(Jab.  PaU.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPHANAEA  CPu^arafa),  a  maritime  town  of 
Syria,  only  once  named  by  Jo-«phu8,  who  states 
that  the  Sabbatic  river  flowed  between  Arcaea 
and  Raphanaea.  (£.  J.  vii.  5.  §  I.)  [Sabba- 
TICKS.]  [G.  W.] 

RAPHIA  CPo^Io,  'Pti^ia),  a  maritime  dty  in 
the  extreme  soath  of  Palestine,  between  Gaza  and 
Rhinocorura,  a  day's  mareh  bom  both,  reckoned  by 
Joeephns,  Polybins,  and  others,  aa  the  first  city  of 
Syria.  (Joseph.  B.J.vi.U.  §  5;  Folyb.  r.  80.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians  by  Alexander 
Jannaens,  and  held  by  the  Jews  for  some  time.  It 
was  one  of  the  ruined  and  depopulated  cities  restored 
by  Gabinius.  (AtU.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  IS.  §  4,  xiv.  5. 
§  8.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Stiabo  (zvi.  p.  759) 
and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  between  the  above- 
named  towns.  Coins  of  Raphia  still  exist,  and  it  was 
represented  by  its  bishop  in  the  oonncil  of  Ephesus, 
and  in  those  of  Constantinople,  A.  d.  536  and  553. 
(Rehnd,  a.  v.  pp.  967,  968 ;  Le  Quien,  Onmi  Chrii- 
tiaauM,  ToL  iit  pp.  629,  630.)  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  that  a  great  battle  was  fought 
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between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Antiochns  tin 
Great,  in  which  the  latter  was  rooted  with  imnmM 
Ions.  (3  Maeoab.  i.  i;  Polyb.  v.  80,  kc;  HiCTML 
ad  Dam.  cap.  xi.)  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  ihe 
name  Rt/ah,  and  two  ancient  granite  colnmin  ii 
titu,  with  several  prostrate  fragments,  the  rcnniiB 
apparently  of  a  temple  of  considerable  magnitiide. 
(lihj  and  Mangles'  Journal,  October  8.)      [G.  W] 

RAPPIA'NA,  a  town  on  the  river  MwFia  in 
Hnesia  Superior,  now  Akxmilxa.  (Jim.  Biavt  p. 
566.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPRAUA  ('PdT(«t«,Marcian,Pertpl  ii.  §3!, 
ed.  Mliller),  a  small  pUce  on  the  coast  of  Geilr»ia, 
between  the  river  Arabis  and  the  Portns  Hulieniiii- 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called  by  FiulniT 
Ragirava  (yaylpaua,  vi.  21.  §  2).  It  miT  l« 
donbted  whether  it  can  now.  be  recognised,  rnilea 
indeed  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  thit  i^ 
Arabttt,  a  bay  in  the  immediate  naghbairhind. 
(See  Mailer,  ad  Arrian.  Indie.  §  26.)  [T] 

RARATIA  {Ilm.  Ant.  p.  426,  where  the  reidic; 
varies  between  Scahuia,  Serapia,  Sarapia,  and  B>- 
rapia),  a  town  of  Lnsitania,  on  the  road  from  Oso- 
noba  to  Eboni,  and  95  miles  N.  of  the  former  plat; 
now  Femira.  (Coinp.  FIoccs.  £ip.  Sagr.  vn. 
p.  202.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RARASSA  (yofima  ac  'npifiaira,  Ptol.  rii  1. 
§  50),  a  place  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  metropolb 
of  the  Caapeiraei  in  India  intra  Gangem.  Its  exact 
ntnation  cannot  be  determined ;  but  there  cut  b> 
DO  doubt  that  it  was  iu  Western  India,  not  far  from 
the  Fmba  3ft.  Lassen  pkees  it  a  little  Sw  of 
Ajmir.  [v.] 

RA'SENA.     [Etechia,  pp.  855.  859.) 

RATAE  {rtm.  Ant.  pp.  477,  479;  'firt,  PtoL 
iL  3.  §  20,  when  some  read  'Pit/e),  a  town  of  the 
Coritani  in  the  interior  of  Britannia  Boniana,  snd 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lmeoln.  It  is  olM 
Ratecorioo  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31>  Csmdoi 
(p.  537)  identifies  it  with  Laastter.      [T.  B.  D.] 

RATA'NEUM  (PKn.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  'PofriMr, 
Dion  Cass.  hrL  1 1), a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  nt 
bnnit  by  ita  inhabitanta,  when  it  was  taken  by  Gtr- 
manicns  in  the  reign  of  Augustna.   (Dion  Cia.1  c) 

RATIA-RIA  ("PaTuipia,  Procnp.  de  Aid.  iv.  6.  p. 
290 ;  'PoTuipla  Miwm',  PtoL  iii.  9.  §  4,  riii.  1 1- 
§  5;  'Pa^ofila,  Hierod.  p.  655;  Tonipio,  Theopby- 
lact.  i.  8 ;  Ratiaris.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a  considenbit 
town  in  Moeeia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
bead-qiurtera  of  a  Rotnan  legion;  according  to  the 
Itinerary  (p.  219),  the  Leg.  xiv.  Gemina,  according 
to  the  Not.  Imp.  (c  30),  the  Leg.  xin.  Gemina.  It 
was  also  th«  station  of  a  fleet  on  the  Danube  (tUi). 
Usually  identified  with  A  rtar-PaUaica.    [T.  H.  D.] 

RATIATUM  ('Variaror),  a  town  of  the  Pictood 
(PtoL  iL  7.  §  6).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  befoe  Lima- 
nnm,  and  places  it  north  of  Limonnm,  and  hrtiiB 
west.  Soiiie  editions  of  Ptolemy  pUn  Ratiatum  is 
the  territory  of  the  Lemovices,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
In  the  records  of  a  council  held  at  OrUoKi  in  A.  d. 
511,  the  bishop  of  the  Pictavi  signs  himself  "da 
civitate  Ratiatica."  The  name  was  preserved  in  thai 
of  the  Pagns  Ratiatensis,  from  which  comes  tba 
modem  name  of  Pagt  d»  Ret*.  Gregory  of  Tosia 
speaks  of  Ratiatum  aa  "  infra  terminnm  Pidavomn 
qui  adjacet  civitati  Namneticaa,"  The  district  <i 
Retz  was  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Poitiert  ai 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Ifantet  in  the  time  J 
Charies  the  Bald.  Belley  (Mim.  da  TAcad.  At 
Intcr^U  tom.  xix.  p.  729)  fixes  Ratiatum  at  tha 
site  of  the  two  churches  of  St,  Pkm  and  £t  C^ 
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fortune  de  Itetx,  which  are  near  Madeooal  and  on 
the  Ttnu,  a  small  mer  in  the  department  of  La 
Vendue.  The  Tetm  enters  the  sea  near  Bourgnmf, 
opposite  to  the  Itle  Nmrmautier  (D'Anrille,  Notice, 
4e.;  Ukert,  GalUen,  p.  393).  [G.L.] 

BATOMAGUS.    [Rotomaoub.] 

BAUDA  (yaOa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  50),  a  town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  rood 
from  Asturica  to  Caesar  Angusta  {Itm,  AnL  p. 
440),  DOW  Soa,  on  the  Doaro.  (Comp.  Florez.  E^ 
&i(r.  Tii.  p.  274.)  [T.  H.D.1 

RAU'DII  CAMPI.     [Cahpi  Raudii.] 

RAVENNA  ('Pooiityra,  Strab.;  'Vigfyva,  PtoL  et 
al. :  Eth.  Rarennas  -atis :  Rcaenna),  coe  of  the 
moat  importmt  cities  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  sitoated 
a  short  dist^one  bam  the  sea-coast,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  eztensire  range  of  marshes  and 
lagnnes,  which  occnpied  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia 
from  thenoe  to  AJtinum.  (Strab.  r.  p.  S13;  Itm. 
AnL  p.  126.)  It  was  33  miks  N.  of  Ariminnm. 
Tliough  included  within  the  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Ganl,  according  to  the  divisions  established  in  the 
dajs  of  Strabo  and  Plinjr,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  a  Gaulish  ci^.  Strabo  tells  ns  that  it 
was  a  Thessalian  colony,  which  probably  meant  that 
it  was  a  Felasgic  eettlemeot,  and  was  connected 
with  the  traditions  that  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Spina. 
[SPDtA.]  But  they  subsequently,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  noeiTed  a  body  of  Umbrian  colonists, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselTea  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  became  an  Um- 
brian city,  to  which  people  they  continued  to  belong 
till  they  passed  under  the  Roman  government. 
(Strab.  T.  pp.  214,  217.)  Pliny,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  it  a  S^Une  city, — a  strange  statement, 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  (Plin.  iiL  15. 
B.  20.) '  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  really  an 
Umbrian  settlement,  and  retained  its  national  cha- 
racter, though  surrounded  by  the  Lingonian  Gauls, 
until  it  received  a  Roman  colooy.  No  mentioo  of 
the  name  is  fbmid  in  history  till  a  late  period  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  then 
already  a  place  of  some  consequence.  In  B.  a  82, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  it  was 
occnpied  by  Hetellns,  the  lieutenant  of  the  htter, 
who  made  it  the  point  of  departure  from  whence  he 
carried  on  his  opeiations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.) 
Again  it  was  one  of  the  places  wluch  was  frequently 
visited  by  Caeear  during  his  command  in  Ganl,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  levies,  and  communicating 
with  his  friends  at  Rione  (Cic  ad  AU.  tu.  1,  ad 
Fam.  i.  9,  viii.  1) ;  and  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  it  was  there  that  he  established 
bis  head-quartets;  from  whence  he  carried  on  nego- 
Uations  with  the  senate,  and  from  whence  he  ulti- 
mately set  out  on  his  march  to  Ariminnm.  (Id.  A. 
ii.  32;  Caes.  B.  C  i.  5;  Suet.  Caei.  30  j  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  32.)  Its  name  agun  figures  repeatedly  in 
the  civil'  wara  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  espe- 
cially during  the  war  of  Penuia  (Apjnan,  B.  C.  iii. 
42,  97,  ▼.  33,  50,  &c);  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  already  become  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  this  part  of  Cisalpine  GauL 

It  is  tmcertain  at  what  period  Ravenna  received 
a  Roman  colony.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  Ariminum,  received  a  body  of 
Roman  colonists  (v.  p.  217);  but  the  date  is  not 
mentioned,  and  it  certainly  did  not,  like  Ariminum, 
pass  into  the  condition  of  a  regular  Colonia,  nume- 
rxB  iaacriptions  being  extant  which  give  it  the  title 
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of  a  Hunieipinm.  It  is  probable  that  the  settlement 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  took  place  under  Augustus, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  to  that  emperor  that  Ra- 
venna was  indebted  for  the  importance  which  it  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  situation  of  the  city  was  very 
peculiar.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  marshes, 
or  rather  lagnnes,  analogous  to  those  which  now 
surround  the  city  of  Kentos,  and  was  built,  like 
that  city,  actually  in  the  water,  so  that  its  hoDi>es 
and  edifices  were  wholly  constructed  on  piles,  and  it 
was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  which 
were  crossed  either  by  bridges  or  ferries.  The  hi- 
gunes  had  a  direct  commonication  with  the  sea,  so 
that  the  canals  ware  scoured  every  day  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides, —  a  curcumstance  to  which 
Strabo  attributes,  no  doubt  with  justice,  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  city,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
uninhabitable  bom  mahuia.  (Stnb.  v.  p.  213; 
Jomand.  Gtt.  29 ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Epiat.  L  5 :  Procop. 
B.  C.  i.  1 ;  Clandian,  de  VI.  Cont.  Hon.  495.)  The 
old  city  had  a  small  port  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Bedesis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  flowing  under  its 
walls  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20)  ;  but  Augustus,  having 
determined  to  make  it  the  permanent  station  of  his 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  constructed  a  new  and  spacious 
port,  which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing 250  ships  of  war  (Jomand.  L  c),  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  celebrated  Pbans  or  lighthouse  to 
mark  its  entrance.  (Plin.  xxxvi  12.  s.  18.)  This 
port  was  near  3  miles  distant  from  the  old  city,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  long  causeway:  a  con- 
siderable town  rapidly  grew  up  around  it,  which 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pobtus  Classis 
or  simply  Classis;  while  between  the  two,  but 
nearer  to  the  city,  there  arose  another  suburb, 
scarcely  less  extensive,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Caesarea.  (Jomand.  2.  c. ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  c ;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  29 ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31.)  In  addition  to  these 
works  Augustus  constracted  a  canal,  called  from 
him  the  Fossa  Augusta,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
waten  of  the  Padus  were  carried  io  a  deep  artificial 
channel  under  the  very  walls  of  Ravenna  and  bad 
their  outlet  at  the  port  of  Classia.  (Plin.  iiL  16. 
s.  20;  Jomand.  {.  c.) 

From  this  time  Bavenna  continued  to  be  tha 
permanent  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  was 
destined  to  guard  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  as 
Misenum  was  of  that  on  the  Lower  (Tac.  Atm.  iv. 
5,  Jftit  ii.  100,  iii.  6,40;  Suet.  Aug.  49;  Veget. 
deRMiLy.  1;  A^oCZ^^iLp.  118);  and  it  rose 
rapidly  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Italy.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  an  important 
military  post,  and  was  often  selected  by  the  em- 
peron  as  their  head-quarters,  from  which  to  watch 
or  oppose  the  advance  of  their  enemies  into  Italy. 
In  A.  D.  193  it  was  occupied  by  Sevems  in  his 
maroh  upon  Rome  against  Didins  Julian  (Spartian, 
Did.  Jul.  6 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixziii.  17) :  and  in  238  it 
was  there  that  Fupienns  was  engaged  in  assembling 
an  army  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Maximin  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  emperor 
before  Aquileia.  (Herodian,  viii.  6,  7 ;  Capit.  Maxi- 
min. 24, 25,  Max.  et  Balb.  1 1, 12.)  Its  strong  and 
secluded  poeitiou  also  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a 
frequent  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction, such  as  the  son  of  the  German  chieftain 
Arminiua,  and  Marobcduus,  chief  of  the  SuevL  (Tac. 
^nn.  i.  58,  ii.  63;  Suet.  TO).  20.)  The  same  cir- 
cumstances at  a  later  period  led  to  its  selection  by 
the  feeble  and  timid  Honorins  la  the  place  of  bjs 
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mldcnec  liii  example  ires  ibilowed  by  hia  sao- 
oeawre;  imd  from  the  jear  404,  when  Honoriua  first 
catablished  himself  there,  to  the  close  of  the  Western 
Empire,  RtTenna  eontinned  to  be  the  permanent 
imperial  residence  and  the  place  from  whence  all  the 
laws  and  rescripts  of  the  emperors  were  dated, 
(Jonumd.  Get  29  ;  Gibbon,  c.  30.)  Even  before 
this  period  we  an  told  that  it  was  a  Terjr  rich  and 
popoloos  citT,  as  well  as  of  great  strength  (Zosim. 
ii.  10):  it  was  the  capital  of  Picennm  (as  that  name 
was  then  tised)  and  the  teeidence  of  the  Consnlaris 
or  goTeiuor  of  that  province.  (Orell.  Inter.  3649; 
Backing,  ad  Not  Dtgn.  ii.  pp  359,  443.)  But  the 
establiiihment  of  the  imperial  court  there  naturally 
added  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  splendour,  while 
its  inaccessible  situation  preserved  it  from  tin  ca- 
lamities which  at  this  period  laid  waste  so  many 
cities  of  Italy.  Tet  Ravenna  aa  a  place  of  residence 
most  always  have  had  great  disadvantages.  Sidonius 
ApoUinaiis,  who  visited  it  hite  in  the  fifth  centoiy, 
complains  especially  of  the  want  of  fresh  water,  as 
well  as  the  mnddiness  of  the  canals,  the  swarms 
of  gnats,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs.  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
Ep,  i.  S,  8.)  Martial,  at  a  mnch  earlier  period, 
also  alludes  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which 
be  jestingly  asMrts  was  w  dear  that  a  cistern  was 
a  more  valuable  property  than  a  Tioeyard.  (Martial, 
iil  56,  57.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bannna 
eontinned  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings. 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  repeated 
defeata  by  Theodoric,  held  out  for  near  three  yeara, 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Jor- 
Daod.  Get  57;  Cassiod.  ChroH.  p.  649.)  Tbeodorio 
himself  established  his  residence  there,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  until,  in  539, 
Vitiges  was  after  a  long  siege  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  city  to  Belisarius.  (Fracop.  B.  G. 
ii.  28.  29.)  It  now  became  the  residence  of  the 
goveraora  who  ruled  a  part  of  Italy  in  the  name  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  with  the  title  of  exarchs, 
whence  the  whole  of  this  province  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Exarchate  of  Bavenna.  The  Byzantine  go- 
vemon  were  in  a  state  of  frequent  hostility  with  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  were  gradually  stripped  of  a 
huge  portion  of  their  dominions;  but  Ravenna  itself 
defied  their  arms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  besieged  by  Lintprand  about  750,  and  its  im- 
portant suburb  of  Classis  totally  destroyed  (P.  Diac. 
Ti.  49) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Astolphus  that  Ravenna  itself  fell  into  the 
hauds  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  exact  date,  as 
well  as  the  drcumstancea  of  its  final  conquest,  are 
uncertain.   (Gibbon,  c  49.) 

The  situation  of  Ravenna  at  the  present  day 
presents  no  resemblance  to  that  described  by  ancient 
writers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
city  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one, 
and  that  the  change  is  wholly  due  to  natural 
causes.  The  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposits, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  driven  hack  by  the 
waves  and  tides,  has  gradually  filled  up  the  lagunes 
that  surrounded  and  canals  that  intersMted  the  city; 
and  the  modern  Baveniu  stands  in  a  fiat  and  fertile 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separsted  by  a  broad  sandy  tnet,  covered 
in  great  part  with  a  beautiful  forest  of  stone  pines. 
Though  Ravenna  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Italy  for  its  mediaeval  and  early  Christian 
antiquities,  it  presents  few  remains  of  the  Boman 
lieriod,  and  those  fin  the  moat  part  balang  to  the 
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dediidng  yean  of  the  Empire.  A  triumphal  ardi, 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  Anrea,  was  destnytd 
in  1585:  it  stood  near  the  modem  gate  eslied 
Porta  Adriana.  Several  of  the  andent  basihcaa 
date  from  tlie  Roman  period ;  as  does  also  the  sepol- 
chral  chapel  containing  the  tomb  of  Galla  PhcUia, 
the  sister  of  HonoHna,  and  mother  of  Valentisian  IIL 
A  portion  of  the  palace  of  Theodoric  still  remain 
in  its  original  state,  and  the  mansdeom  of  tint 
monarch,  just  without  the  walls,  is  a  monumeit  of 
remarkable  character,  thongh  stripped  of  its  oteraal 
ornaments.  An  andent  basilica,  still  called  S 
ApdOiaart  m  CUutt,  about  S  miles  from  tiit 
southern  gate  of  the  dty,  preserves  the  memory  ind 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  port  and  suborti  of 
Claasis ;  while  another  basih'ca,  which  snlsiatMl 
down  to  the  year  1553,  bore  the  name  of  &  Lama 
ni  Cetarta  i  and  thus  indicated  the  site  of  tbit 
important  snbnrb.  It  stood  about  a  quarter  rf  s 
mile  from  the  south  gate  of  the  dty,  between  tba 
walls  and  the  bridge  now  called  Pont»  A'ww. 
This  bridge  cresses  the  united  streams  of  the  Aan 
and  JfbntofM,  two  small  rivers  which  previously 
held  separate  courses  to  the  sea,  but  were  nnitid 
into  one  and  confined  within  an  artificial  chamd 
by  Clement  XII.  in  1736.  The  Sohco,  which  ia 
the  Bonthemmcst  of  tbe  two,  is  probably  the  sssie 
with  the  Bedesis  of  Pliny;  indeed  Cluverius  nja 
that  it  was  in  bis  time  still  called  Bedeto.  Hence 
the  UmUone  most  be  identified  with  tbe  Vms  rf 
the  same  author.  The  Anemo,  which  be  places 
next  in  order,  is  dearly  the  same  now  called  the 
AmoM  or  Lamone,  which  flovrs  nnder  the  walls  of 
Faautt.    (Plin.  iiL  15.  a.  20;  Cluver.  rtoL  f.  SOa) 

The  natnnl  causes  which  have  produced  these 
changes  in  ths  situation  and  environs  of  Barenss 
were  undoubtedly  in  operation  fhxn  an  early  period. 
Already  in  the  fith  century  the  original  port  on- 
structed  by  Augustas  was  completely  filled  np,  and 
occupied  by  orchards.  (Jomand.  Get  29.)  But 
Bavenna  at  that  period  had  still  a  much  freqseiited 
port,  where  the  fieets  of  Belisarius  and  Nirass 
could  ride  at  anchor.  The  port  of  Classis  itself  is 
now  separated  from  tbe  sea  by  a  sbrip  of  sandy  lad 
marshy  plain  about  2  miles  broad,  the  grester 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  fbrest  of  stois 
pmes,  which  extends  for  many  miles  along  the  wa- 
ooast  both  to  the  S.  and  K.  of  Bavenna.  Tbe 
existence  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  forest  is  at- 
tested as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  name  ol 
Fmeta  being  already  found  in  Jomandes,  who  tells 
us  that  Theodoric  encamped  there  when  he  be- 
sieged Odoacer  in  Bavenna.  (Jomand.  67.)  Bit 
it  is  probable  that  it  has  extended  its  boandiiia 
and  shifted  its  podtbn  as  the  land  has  gradnslly 
gained  upon  the  sea. 

The  territory  of  Bavenna  was  always  fsttila,  ex- 
cept the  sandy  strip  adjdning  the  sea,  and  prodaced 
abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  »■ 
marked  that  the  Tines  quickly  decayed.  (Stiabi  v. 
f.  214;  Plin.  zIt.  2.  s.  4.)  Its  gardens  also  an 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  growing  the  finest  sspstagni, 
while  the  adjoining  sea  was  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  tuiboL  (Plin.  ix.  54.  a.  79,  xix.  4.  a 
19.)  [E.H.&] 

BAVICS  CPao^wi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  4),  a  rinr  (a 
the  W.  coast  of  Hibernia,  according  to  Camden  (f- 
1385)  the  TroK*.  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Gvebara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BAUBACI,  or  BADBICI  CPa»|McoQ.  The  Can 
Banrici  appears  in  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  18),  is  Pliny  ('" 
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17),  and  in  aoma  inacriptions.  Ftolemj  manliain 
two  towns  of  the  Rannci,  Baurioonun  Aogiuta  and 
Argentovaria  [Aoousta  Sa.ubacorum;  Akobn- 
taria].  Angmsta  is  Augtt  near  BH*,  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  BeUe,  and  Argentoraria  may  be 
Artemiam.  The  position  of  these  places  helps  as 
to  fonn  a  measnre  of  the  extent  of  the  territoiy  of 
the  Raaraci,  which  ma;  have  nearlj  coincided  with 
the  bishopric  of  BtUe. 

The  Baoraci  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  smifpra- 
tion,  B.  c.  58.  [Heltktii.]  [G.  L.] 

BAUBANUH,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  bj  the  Table 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  direct  road  from  H»- 
diiilanom  Ssntonom  (Samlei)  to  Limonnm  (Poi- 
(iera).  It  is  Banrana  in  the  Table,  bat  the  name 
Kaaiannm  ooenrB  in  a  letter  of  Paulinus  to  Aoaonins 
(£>.  fV.  ad  Aiuon.  t.  249),  who  places  it  "  Fic- 
tonicis  in  arris."  The  place  is  Rom  or  Bawn,  near 
Cktnaj/,  nearly  due  south  of  Poitien.  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  4c ;  Ukert,  GaOien,  p.  S9S.)  [G.  L.] 
RAURARISt  [Akauris.] 
REA'TE  ('P«ir<,  Strab.;  TntroT,  Dionjrs. :  Eth. 
'Vterrint,  Beadnns:  Rieli),  an  ancient  citj  of  the 
Sabines,  and  one  of  the  most  cansiderable  that  be- 
longed to  that  people.  It  was  situatsd  on  the  Via 
SsUria,  48  miles  from  Rome  (/tm.  AnL  f.  306),  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Valinus.  All  writers 
tigftb  in  representing  it  ss  a  Terjr  ancient  citj :  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  quoted  \>j  Dionysiaa  from 
Zenodotos  of  Troezen,  it  was  one  of  the  original 
■bodes  of  the  Umbrians,  bota  which  thej  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Felasgi ;  but  Cato  represented  it  as 
one  of  tin  first  places  occupied  bj  the  Sabuies  when 
they  descended  from  the  neighbonrbood  of  Amiter- 
num,  their  original  abode.  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  What- 
ever authority  Cato  may  hare  had  for  this  statement, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  substan- 
tia!ly  troa.  The  fertile  valley  in  which  Reate  was 
situated  lay  in  the  natonl  rente  of  migiation  ibr  a 
people  descending  from  the  highlands  of  the  central 
Apennines  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  Beate 
and  its  neighbourhood  wen  in  historical  times  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines.  It  was  this  migration  of  the 
Ssbinea  that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Aborigines, 
who,  aoooiding  to  Dionysioa,  previoualy  occupied 
this  put  U  Italy,  and  whoaa  ancient  metropolis, 
Lista,  was  only  24  stadia  from  Beate.  (Dionys.  L 
14,  iL  49.)  Silins  Italicus  appears  to  derive  its 
name  frvm  Rhea,  and  calls  it  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  but  this  is  probably  a  mere 
poetical  fancy.  (SiL  luL  viii.  415.)  Mo  mention 
of  Beate  occois  in  history  before  the  period  when 
the  Sabines  had  been  subjected  to  the  Boman  role, 
and  admitted  to  the  Roman  Franchise  (b.  c.  290)  ; 
but  ita  name  is  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed 
during  the  Second  Funic  War.  In  B.  c.  2U  Han- 
nibal passed  under  its  walls  daring  his  retreat  from 
Borne,  or,  according  to  Coelius,  daring  his  advance 
npon  that  city  (Liv.  xxvL  11);  and  in  B.  c.  205  the 
Bestini  am  specially  mentioned  as  coming  forward, 
in  oommm  with  tha  other  Ssbiitas,  to  furnish  volun- 
teers to  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Id.  xxviiL  45.) 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
reduced  to  the  subordinate  condition  of  a  Frae&c* 
taim,  noder  which  title  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  but  we  leani  from  the  great  orator  himself, 
under  whose  espedal  patnosge  the  inhabitants  wen 
placed,  that  it  was  a  flourishing  and  important  town. 
(Cio.  m  Cat.  iii.  2,  pro  Scaur.  2.  §  27,  ds  Nai. 
Dmr.  iL  2.)  Under  the  Empin  it  certainly  ob- 
Uinad  tba  odmuy  numicipal  privili^,  and  bad 
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ita  own  magistratea  (Zumpt,  ds  C6L  pp.  98,  188  ; 
Grnter,  Inter,  p.  354.  3,  &c.):  under  Vespasian  it 
received  a  considerable  number  of  veteran  soldiers 
as  colonists,  but  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (it*.  CoL  pi  257;  Orell.  Imer.  3685  ; 
Grnter,  /nscr.  p.  538.  2  ;  &c.) 

The  territory  of  Reate  included  the  whole  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Velinns,  ss  far  ss  the  Ult  of 
that  river;  one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  bean- 
tifol,  districts  of  Italy,  whencs  it  is  called  by  Ciceio 
the  Reatine  Tempo  \ad  Alt.  iv.  15.)  But  the  pe- 
culiar natural  character  of  this  district  was  the 
means  of  involving  the  citizens  in  frequent  disputes 
with  their  neighboura  of  Interamna.  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii. 
2.  §  3.)  The  valley  of  the  Velinns  below  Reate,  where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  narrow  moantaia  valley 
thnngh  which  it  has  hitherto  flowed,  and  receives 
at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  the  Saito  and  7Vt- 
rano,  both  of  them  considerable  streams,  expands 
into  a  broad  plain,  not  less  than  S  or  6  miles  in 
breadth,  and  almost  perfectly  level;  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Velinns  itself,  and  those  of  the  smaller 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  have  a  tendency  to  stag- 
nate and  form  marshes,  while  in  other  places  they 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  small  lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  pictnreaque  beauty.  The  largest  of  these,  now 
known  as  the  Logo  dx  Pie  di  Lvgo^  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  designated  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Lacub  Velixus  ;  while  the  fertile  plains  which  ex- 
tended from  Reate  to  ita  banks  were  known  as  the 
RosEi  or  more  properly  Roseab  Campi,  termed  by 
Virgil  the  "Rosea  rurn  Velini."  (Viig.  ^eii.  vii. 
712;  CicadAtt.  iv.  15  ;  Vairo,  Ji.R.17.  §  10, 
ii.  1.  §  16,  ui.  2.  §  10 ;  Plin.  xvu.  4.  s.  3.)  But 
this  broad  and  level  valley  is  at  an  elevation  of  near 
1000  feet  above  that  of  the  Nar,  into  which  it  pours 
its  watere  by  an  abrupt  descent,  a  few  miles  above 
Interamna  (TVrtu);  and  the  stream  of  the  Velinns 
most  always  have  oonstitated  in  this  part  a  natural 
cascade.  Those  waters,  however,  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  that  they  are 
continually  forming  an  extensive  deposit  of  traver- 
tine, and  thus  tending  to  block  up  their  own  chan- 
nel. The  consequence  wss,  that  unless  their  course 
wss  artificially  reguUted,  and  their  channel  kept 
clear,  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  was  inundated,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  these  watera  were  carried  off 
too  rapidly  into  the  Kar,  the  valley  of  that  river  and 
the  territory  of  Interamna  suffered  the  same  fate. 
The  first  attempt  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  Veli- 
nns artificially,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was 
made  by  M'.  Curias  Dentatas,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Sabines,  when  he  carried  off  its  watera  by  a  deep 
cut  through  the  brow  of  the  bill  overlooking  the 
Nar,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  cascade 
now  known  as  the  Failt  of  Term.  (Cic  ad  Att. 
iv.  IS;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  rii.  712.)  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Cicero  it  would  appear  tliat  the  Lacas 
Velinus,  previous  to  this  tune,  occupied  a  much 
larger  extent,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
vaUey  was  then  first  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 

But  the  expedient  thus  resorted  to  did  not  fiilly 
accomplish  its  object  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (b.  a. 
54)  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  citizens  of 
Beate  and  those  of  Interamna  ;  and  the  former  ap- 
pealed to  the  great  orator  himself  as  their  patron, 
who  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  arbiters  appointed 
by  the  Boman  senate.  On  this  occasion  he  visited 
Beate  in  person,  and  inspected  the  lakes  and  the 
channels  of  the  Velinus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  2.  §  27, 
ad  Att.  a.  16.)    The  lenilt  «f  tba  arbitratiim  ii 
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nnknowtt :  bnt  in  the  nign  of  Tiberini  the  Battines 
had  to  contend  against  a  more  fennidable  danger, 
arising  from  the  project  which  had  been  inggested 
of  blocking  np  the  oatlet  of  the  Lacna  Velinni  alto- 
gether; a'  measure  which,  as  thej  jnstlj  complained, 
Wild  nndonbtedly  have  inondated  the  whole  vallej. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  79.)  Similar  dispatet  and  diffienlties 
again  arcee  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  in  A.  D.  1400 
a  new  channel  waa  opened  for  the  waters  of  the  Ve- 
linos,  which  has  continued  in  oae  ever  since. 

No  other  mention  occnis  of  Beate  nnder  the  So- 
man Empire;  bnt  inscriptions  attest  its  continned 
municipal  importance  :  its  name  is  fiinnd  in  the 
Itineraries  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  306),  and  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continned  erer 
since.  Throoghont  the  middle  ages  it  wsa,  as  it 
(till  continnes  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  snrnmnding 
eoontrjr.  No  ancient  remains  an  now  visibla  at 
SietL 

The  territory  of  Beate  was  fiunoos  in  ancient 
times  for  its  breed  of  moles  and  asses  ;  the  latter 
were  particnlarly  celebrated,  and  are  said  to  hare 
been  sometimes  sold  for  a  price  as  high  as  300,000 
or  eren  400,000  sesterces  (Vair.  B.R.  ii.  8.  §  3; 
Plin.  TiiL  43.  s.  68),  though  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  some  enor  in  these  nnmbers.  Hence,  Q. 
Alius,  a  friend  of  Varro,  who  had  a  villa  on  the 
Lacns  Vetinus,  and  extensiTe  possessions  in  the 
Bestine  territnry,  is  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  dia- 
lognesi)ei2ei{iM(ica,  as  discoursing  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  horsee,  mnles,  and  asses.  (Vair.  R.  R.  ii. 
1.  §8;Strab.T.  p.228.)  It  was  at  the  villa  of  this 
Q.  Axins  that  Cicero  lodged  when  he  visited  Beate. 
(Cic  ad  Attiv.  IS.)  The  Skptkk  Aqcak,  men- 
tioned by  him  in  the  same  passsge,  and  alluded  to 
also  by  Dionysins  (L  14),  wers  evidently  some 
springs  or  sources,  which  snppUed  one  of  the  small 
Ukes  in  the  valley  uf  the  VelinuB.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EECHIUS.     [BoLBK.] 

BEDINTUINUH  {'Paiyrotvoy),  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  oocupieil  by  the  Har- 
comanni  (^Bohemia),  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  29).  Some  geognphers  regard  it  as 
having  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Pragiie,  and 
others  identify  it  with  Hortia ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  abont  the  matter.  [L.  S.1 

BE'DONES  ('P^Sovn,  IhiffioHt),  in  the  Celto- 
galatia  Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  12),  are 
placed  by  Mm  west  of  the  Seoooes  and  along  the 
Liger.  Their  capital  is  Condate  (iiennei).  But 
the  Bedonea  were  not  on  the  Loire.  Pliny  (ir.  18) 
enomerates  the  Bhedones  among  the  peeves  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis :  "  Diablindi,  Bhedones,  Turones." 
Afier  the  bloody  fight  on  the  Samin  (b.  c.  57) 
Caesar  sent  P.  Cnusns  with  a  single  legion  into 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  Bedones,  and  other  Celtic 
tribes  between  the  Seme  and  the  Loire,  all  of  whom 
aubmitted.  (B.  G.  ii.  34.)  Caesar  here  enumerates 
the  Bedones  among  the  maritime  states  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  to  the  ocean.  In  b.  a  52  the  Be- 
dones -with  their  neighbours  sent  a  contingent  to 
attack  Caesar  daring  the  siege  of  Alesia.  In  this 
passage  also  (A  G.  vii.  75),  the  Bedones  are  enu- 
merated among  the  states  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
which  in  the  Celtic  bmgnaga  were  called  the 
Armoric  States.  IXAnville  supposes  that  their  ter- 
ritory extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Remee  into  the  dioceses  of  SL  McJo  and  D6L  Their 
chief  town,  Rennet,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
fg lUe-vt-VUcame.  [6.  L.] 

KEOANUH,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
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the  modon  Stgen  in  Banria,  b  noticed  only  oie*. 
(Googr.  Bav.  iv.  S5.)  [L  S.] 

BE'GIA  ('Pir><<>,  PtoL  iL  S.  §  10).  1.  A  plice 
in  the  interiw  of  Hibemia,  no  doubt  so  named  by 
the  Bomans  from  its  being  a  royal  residence,  tbi 
proper  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  perhaps  seated  on  the  river  Ctilmore,  is  the 
neJghbonrlHMd  of  OmagK 

a.  ('Er^pa  'Pirx'ii,  PtoL  I.  c),  another  plsce  rf 
the  same  description,  ocojectnred  to  have  been  ob 
the  river  iHr. 

3.  Begia  Cariasa.     [Cabisa.]         [T.H.D.1 

BEGIAKA  (called  by  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  13,  "VirrM; 
comp.  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  44,  and  Begina,  Plin.  iiL  i\  s 
town  of  Baetica,  on  the  road  inin  Hipsalis  to 
Emerita.  (/<».  An*,  p.  415.)  Uanally  idesliGHl 
with  PwMa  de  la  Ropia,  where  there  are  Bauu 
remains.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEGIATTOM  CPiryioroi-,  Ptd.  iiL  10.  §  10),  t 
place  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia  Inferior.  It  is  ]>i>- 
bably  the  same  place  as  the  Augusta  of  tl»  Itioe- 
lary  (p.  220 ;  oomp.  Tab.  PaU.)  and  the  Airjmmt 
of  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  6);  in  which  case  it  tag 
be  identified  with  Cotoetlm  at  the  cocflueuee  of  the 
Ogritua nod  Damibe.  [T.H.D.] 

BEGILLUH  ('P^TiXAor),  a  town  of  the  Sslain 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers  as  the  pboe  of 
residence  of  Atta  or  Attius  Clausus,  who  migntid 
to  Borne  about  b.  c.  505,  with  a  large  body  of  dieea 
and  foUowen,  where  he  adopted  the  name  of  Apfiiii 
Chiudius  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Clsodisa 
tribe  and  family.  (Liv.  iL  16;  Dionys.  v.  40; 
Suet  TO).  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viL  706.)  Abnt  SO 
years  afterwards  C.  Claudius,  the  undo  of  tin 
decemvir  Appins  Claudius,  withdrew  faito  retinosit 
to  Begillum,  as  the  native  place  of  his  foR&tlMn 
("  antiqnam  in  patriam,"  Liv.  iiL  58 ;  Oionjs.  xL 
IS).  The  name  is  not  noticed  on  any  other  oonsiai, 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  geographers,  snd  we  ue 
wholly  without  a  clue  to  its  position.      [E.  H.  B.] 

BEGILLDS  LACDS  (4  "VitybOai  Kiiin,  Viaip.: 
Logo  di  ConmfdU),  a  small  lake  in  Latinm,  at  ths 
foot  of  the  Tnsculsn  hills,  celebrated  fir  the  gnat 
battle  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Latins  under 
C.  llamilius,  in  b.  a  496.  (Liv.  ii.  19;  Din;!. 
vi  3;  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  iL  :i,  IiL  5;  Plin.  xxxiii.  1 
a.  11 ;  Val.  Max.  L  8.  §  1 ;  Vict.  Vir.  Ill  16;  Fl«. 
i.  11.)  Hardly  any  event  in  the  early  Bonaii  lis- 
toiy  has  been  more  disguised  by  poetical  embelliili- 
ment  and  fiction  than  the  battle  of  Begillos,  sod  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  what  amount  of  hffitoical 
ebarseter  may  be  attached  to  it :  bnt  then  ii  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Uks,  which  m 
assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  combat.  It  is  expiailj 
described  by  Livy  as  situated  in  the  territocy  of 
TuBculom  ("  ad  Ucnm  Begillum  in  agn  Tnscnliin,' 
Liv.  ii.  19) ;  and  this  seems  decisive  against  thi 
identification  of  it  with  the  small  lake  called  72  X«- 
ghetto  di  Sta  Praaede,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  X« 
Colorma;  for  this  lake  must  have  been  in  the  teni- 
tory  of  Labicum,  if  that  (sty  be  conrectly  placed  >t 
La  Cobmna  [Labicxtm],  and  at  all  events  cmU 
hardly  have  been  in  that  of  Tusculnm.  Horeonr, 
the  site  of  this  lake  being  dose  to  the  Via  LaUcua 
would  more  probably  have  been  indicated  by  boom 
reference  to  that  high-road  than  by  the  vague  pbnse 
"  in  agro  Tnsculana"  A  much  more  plaosible  saf:- 
gestioD  is  that  of  Gell,  that  it  occupied  the  sits  of  • 
volcanio  crater,  now  drained  of  its  waters,  bat  whicb 
was  certainly  once  occupied  by  a  Uke,  at  a  pl><* 
oailed  Cormt/^  at  the  foot  <tf  tba  faiU  on  wUck 
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iitands  the  modem  towQ  of  FnueaH.  Tins  enter, 
which  raMDibles  that  of  Gsbii  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  being  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
nae  drained  bj  an  artificial  emiaeary  as  late  as 
the  17th  centoiy:  but  its  existence  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  CluTerina  and  other  early  writers, 
who  adopted  the  lake  or  pool  near  La  CoUmna  for 
the  Lake  Regillna,  on  the  express  groood  that  there 
was  no  other  in  that  neighboorhood.  (Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  946;  Nibby,  Dtntorn,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8—10;  Gell, 
Top.  of  Some,  pp.'  186,  371.)  ExtensiTO  remains 
of  a  Boman  villa  and  baths  may  be  traced  on  the 
ridge  which  bonnds  the  crater,  and  an  ancient  road 
from  Tnscnlam  to  Labienm  or  Gabii  passed  close  by 
it,  so  that  the  site  most  certainly  have  been  one  well 
known  in  ancient  times.  [E.  H.  B.] 

B£GINA.    [EKOnrira  ;  Beoiaiia.J 

KE6INEA,  in  Gallia  Lagduneosis,  is  phced  in 
the  Table  on  a  road  from  Condate  (JZeimet).  The 
first  sution  is  Fannm  Hartis,  and  the  next  is  Be- 
ginea,  39  Gallic  leagues  from  Coodate.  O'Anrille 
fixes  Reginea  at  Erquiu  on  the  coast,  between  S. 
Briaie  and  S.  Halo.   [Fahum  Mabtu.]     [G.  L.] 

BEGINUM,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Vin- 
delicia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Vindobona.  This  town,  the  modem 
Ralubon,  at  Regeatiyrg,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  historians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  au  im- 
portant fixmtier  fortress,  and,  as  we  learn  from  in- 
scriptions, was  successively  the  station  of  the  1st, 
Sid,  and  4th  Italian  legions,  aud  of  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  the  Ala  IL  Valeria.  The  town  appears  to 
have  also  been  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
to  have  contained  ummg  its  inhabitants  many  Ro- 
man families  of  distinction.  (/<.  Ant.  f.  250;  Toi. 
Pent,  where  it  is  called  Castra  Ragina;  comp. 
Kavaer,  Der  Oberdonontrm  Be^/enu,  iiL  p.  38, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 

KEGIO,  a  town  of  Thraoe  on  the  river  Bathynias, 
and  not  for  fnim  Constantinople  (/(in.  Bvarot.  f. 
570),  with  a  roadstead,  and  handsome  caunti7 
houses.  (Agath.  v.  p.  146;  comp.  Piooop.  <fa  .iledL 
iv.  8 ;  Theopbao.  p.  196.)  Now  Kouttckuii- 
TatMemeUeht.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIS  VILLA  CPiryMroiiAAa,  Strab.),  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Pelasgic  king  or  chief  Maleas,  who  mled  over 
the  neighbouring  Pehugi  in  this  part  of  Etruria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225.)  None  of  the  other  geographers 
mentions  the  locality;  but  Strabo  places  it  between 
Cosa  and  Graviscae ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  phu»  which  is  called  in  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  RsoAB,  and  is  pkced  3  miles  S.  of  the 
river  Armenta  (/Vora)  and  12  miles  from  Graviscae. 
(/(m.  ifant.  p.  499.)  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  some  projecting  rocks  called  Lt  Mtmlle.  (Den- 
nis's Etruria,  voL  I  p.  398;  Westphal,  Arm^  d. 
Int.  1830,  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

REOISTUS  or  RESISTUS.     [Boaiithc.] 

RE'GIUM  LE'PIDl  or  BE'GIUM  LE'PIDUM 
('PifTMr  AAri&w,  Strab.;  "PiiTioi'  Arrtiioy,  Ptol.: 
£A.  Regiensis;  Stggio),  sometimes  also  called 
simply  REonnt,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mutina  and  Parma, 
at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  the  former  and  18 
from  the  Utter  dty.  (/tin.  .dnt  pp.  99, 127;  Stnib. 
V.  p.  216.)  We  have  no  account  of  its  foundation 
or  origin  ;  but  the  name  would  ruse  a  presumption 
that  it  was  founded,  or  at  least  settled  and  enlarged, 
by  Aemilins  Lepidns  when  he  conatrncted  the  Asmi- 
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lian  Way  ;  and  this  is  oonfirmsd  by  a  passage  of 
Fefetus,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  ariginally 
called  Forum  LepidL  (FesU  «.  e.  Rhegium,  p.  270.) 
The  origin  of  the  appellation  of  Begium,  which  com- 
pletely superseded  the  farmer  name,  is  unknown.  It 
did  not  becoDM  a  colony  like  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Mutina  and  Parma,  aud  evidently  never  rose  to 
the  same  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  as  those 
cities,  but  became,  nevertheless,  a  flourishing  muni- 
cipal town.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
civil  war  with  M.  Antonins,  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina  (Cic  ad  Fan.  xi.  9,  xii.  5)  ;  . 
and  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  it  was  there  that 
M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  79.  (One.  t.  22; 
Plut.  PoB^.  16.)  Its  name  scarcely  occurs  in  his- 
tory during  the  Soman  Empire  ;  but  its  municipal 
consideration  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  and  it  ia 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among  the  towns 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  though  ranked  by  Strabo  with 
tboes  of  the  second  chss.  (Strab.  v.  p.216;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  46;  OreU.  /lucr.  3983, 
4133  ;  Tac.  Sitt.  a.  SO  ;  Phlegon,  Maenb.  1.) 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  it  the  title  of  a  Colonia,  which  it 
probably  a  mistake  ;  it  was  certainly  not  such  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  nor  is  it  so  designated  in  any 
extant  iasoription.  Zimipt,  liowever,  supposes  that 
it  n»7  have  received  a  colony  under  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Znmpt,  d»  Colon,  p.  403.)  St.  Ambrcae 
notices  Bc^nm  as  well  as  Phusentia  and  Mutina 
among  the  cities  which  had  fallen  into  great  decay 
befora  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century.  (Ambras. 
Fp.  39.)  It  was  not  long  before  this  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  repair  tlie 
desolation  of  this  part  of  Italy  by  settling  a  body  of 
Gothic  captives  in  the  territory  of  Begium,  Parma, 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  (Ammian.  zzxi.  9, 
§  4.)  The  continued  existence  of  Begium  at  a  Ut« 
period  is  pravsd  by  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  (/(in. 
Ant.  pp.283,  287;  /(in.  Bia:f.6l6;  Tab.  PmL), 
and  it  is  mentioned  long  after  the  fall  irf  the  Western 
Empire  by  Paulns  Diaconus  among  the  "  locnpletes 
orbes  '  of  Aemilia.  (P.  Diao.  But.  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rose  to  a  great  degree  of  pro- 
sperity, and  lieggio  is  still  a  considerable  town  with 
about  16000  inhabitants.  Its  episcopal  see  datea 
from  the  fifth  century. 

The  tract  called  the  Campi  Hacri,  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  apparently  included  in 
the  territoiy  of  Begium  Lepidum.         [E.  H.  B.] 

BEGNI  ('PvYvoi,  FtoL  iL  3.  §  28),  a  people  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Bomana,  seated  between 
the  Cantii  on  the  E.  and  the  Belgae  on  the  W., 
in  the  modem  counties  of  Smrq/  and  Susiex. 
Their  chief  town  was  Noviomagus.  (Comp,  Camden, 
p.  179.)  [T.H.D.] 

BEGNDM,  a  town  of  the  Belgae  in  the  S.  of 
Britannia  Branana,  and  seemingly  a  place  of  some 
importance,  since  there  wss  a  particular  road  to  it. 
(/(m.  .^at  p.  477.)  Camden  (p.  133)  idenUfies  it 
with  Smgaood  in  Bampthirt.  Horsley,  on  the  con- 
trary (p.  441),  conjectures  it  to  have  been  Chi- 
duiur ;  but,  though  Boman  antiquidea  have  been 
found  at  Chichetter,  its  situation  does  not  suit  tlie 
distsnces  given  in  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEGUTBIUM,  a  town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Britannia  Bomana,  now  Rtctihtr.  (Not 
/ny. ;  comp.  Camden,  p.  236.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEHOB  ('P«M,  aL  'VaU,  aL  'Epi^),  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  occupied  by  the  Canaanites. 
(/osi.  xix.  28;  Jvdg,  i.  31.)    A  eeoood  city  of  the 
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nine  num  it  nckoned  among  tbe  S9  dties  of  the 
■ame  bribe  (Joik.  ziz.  30);  but  neither  of  these  een 
be  identified  with  the  Rhoob  ('PowC)  noticed  b;  Euee- 
Uns,  4  miles  distant  from  Scythopolia.     [G.  W.] 

BEHOBOTH  (translated  <ifwxiifi(a  in  L  \  X), 
cue  of  tbe  welU  dng  bj  Isaac  in  the  ooontrj  of 
Gerar, — after  Esek  (contention)  and  Sitnah  (ha- 
tred), —  for  which  the  herdsmen  did  not  strive :  so 
he  oiled  it  Behoboth :  *'  And  be  said,  For  now  the 
Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fmit- 
inl  in  the  land."  (Sea.  xxti.  18,  20 — 22.)  Then 
was  a  town  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  well,  the  traces  of 
which  were  recovered,  with  the  well  itself,  bj  Hr. 
Bowlands,  in  1843.  **  Abont  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
berond  Sebita,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a  veij  well-built  city,  called  now 
SoUbek.  This  is  nndoabtedlj  tbe  ancient  Beho- 
both, where  Abraham,  and  afterwards  Isaac,  dij^ged 
a  well.  This  hes,  as  Behoboth  did,  in  the  land  of 
Gerar.  Outside  the  walla  of  the  citj  is  an  ancient 
well  of  living  and  good  water  called  Bir-RoMbth. 
This  most  probabtjr  is  the  site,  if  not  the  well  itself, 
digged  by  Isaac"  (Williams's  Holy  Citg,  vol.  L 
Appendix,  i.  p.  465.)  [0.  W.] 

BEII  APOLLINA'RES  (Rut),  in  Gallia  Nar- 
honensis.  Among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Nai^ 
bonensis,  or  those  which  had  the  Latinitas,  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  4)  enumerates  "  Alebece  Reiorum  Apolli- 
narium."  The  old  reading,  "  Alebeceriorum  Apol- 
linarium,"  is  a  blunder  made  bj  joining  two  words 
together,  which  has  been  corrected  from  the  better 
MSS.,  from  the  inscription  ool.  bbiob.  afolukak., 
and  tmu  the  Table,  which  has  Beis  Apollinaris. 
The  place  may  hare  taken  its  name  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  built  after  the  town  became  Roman.  Tbe 
name  Alebeoe  may  be  corrupt,  or  it  may  be  a  varia- 
tion of  the  form  Albici  or  AJbioecL  [Albici.]  As 
Pliny  calls  the  place  an  Oppidum  Latinum,  we 
might  Buppoae  that  it  was  made  a  Colonia  after  his 
time,  but  the  name  Col.  JuL  Aug.  ApoUinar.  Beior., 
which  appears  in  an  inscription,  shows  it  to  have 
been  s  colony  of  Augustus. 

JSter  is  in  the  amndissement  of  Digite  in  the  de- 
partment ot Baaia  Alpet.  There  are  four  cdimms 
standing  near  the  town,  which  may  be  the  remains 
of  a  temple.  The  bases  and  the  capitals  are  marble : 
the  ahaft»  are  a  very  hard  gramte,  and  about  18  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  small  circular  building  con- 
sisting of  eight  columns  resting  on  a  basement,  but 
it  has  been  spoiled  by  modern  hands.  There  now 
stands  in  it  a  rectangular  altar  of  one  block  of  white 
marble,  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods  and  the  Great  Goddess.  At  Ria  there 
have  been  discovered  an  enormous  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
have  been  a  circus  and  a  theatre  in  the  town. 
.(Guide  dut  Yoj/ageur,  Bichard  et  Hocqoart,  p. 
792.)  [G-L.] 

SEHESIA'NA  (Tc/ue-lora,  Hien>cL  p.  654; 
called  Bomesiana  in  Tab.  Pent,  and  in  Geogr.  Bav. 
iv.  7;  'Voviurhva  in  Frocopiua,  de  Aad.  iv.  1, 
p.  268,  ed.  Bonn),  a  town  of  Hoeaia  Superior,  be- 
tween Naissus  md  Seidica.  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  135.) 
Mow  Mtutapha  PaUmea.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEHETODIA  (called  Bemetodion  in  Geogr.  Bav. 
IT.  7),  a  place  in  Hoesia  Superior  on  the  Danube. 
(Tab.  Peut.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEMI  ('VTiiui[),»ptaf]e<ilQtiSMSi!ipcA(Pu>L 
ii.  9.  §  12)  along  the  Seqnana  (Seine).  Their 
capital  was  Dnnoortoram  (Rome).  Tbia  is  Pto- 
lemy's dtacripliaD  (iL  9.  §  1S> 


.  REPHAm  VALLI& 

Caesar  (B.  0.  il  3)  says  that  the  Remi  me  tbe 
nearest  to  the  Celtae  of  all  the  Belpis,  and  he  mtko 
tbe  Sequana  and  Hatnna  (Marne)  the  bounduy 
between  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae.  The  Suessiana 
were  tbe  neighbours  of  the  Beml.  (B.  G.  ii.  II) 
When  Caesar  had  entered  the  country  of  tbe  Bani 
from  the  south  (b.  c.  S7),  he  came  to  the  Axons 
(AiiKe),  which  be  says  is  on  the  borders  of  the  RcmL 
Eight  miles  from  the  Aime  and  north  of  it  m 
Bibraz,  a  town  of  the  BeniL  The  Beni  then  u- 
tended  as  iar  north  as  the  Aitne,  and  beyond  it 
Their  capital,  Ourocaitomm,  is  between  the  Aim 
and  the  Marme. 

When  the  Belgae  in  the  beiginning  of  B.  c  57 
were  collecting  then:  forces  to  attack  Cacsiir,  tk 
Beuii  were  traitors  to  their  country.  Tbej  sub- 
mitted to  the  Boman  proconsul  and  offered  to  supjilT 
him  with  com,  to  give  hostages,  to  receive  him  in 
their  towns  and  to  help  him  against  tbe  rest  of  the 
Belgae  and  the  Germans  with  all  their  power.  (£ 
G.  ii.  3.)  The  Suessiones  who  were  in  political  nmoa 
with  the  Remi  joined  the  Belgae.  When  the  gnst 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  was  held  at  Bibncte  in 
B.  c  52  to  raise  troops  to  attack  Caesar  at  Aleai, 
the  Rami  did  not  come,  and  they  continued  &iihtiil 
to  Caesar.  When  Caesar  entered  Gallia  is  B.  c. 
58,  the  Aedui  and  the  Sequani  were  the  leidii^ 
nations;  but  when  the  Sequani  were  humbled,  ii» 
Remi  took  their  place,  and  those  nations  that  dii 
not  like  to  attach  themselvea  to  the  political  puty 
of  the  Aedni,  joined  the  BemL  Thus  the  Aedoi 
were  the  first  of  the  Gallic  political  commnnitia 
and  the  B«ni  were  the  second.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ti. 
12.)  Even  the  Camutes,  a  Celtic  people,  had  it- 
tached  themselves  to  tbe  Bemi.  (B.  G.  vi.  4.) 
Caesar  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  the  Bemi  by  pUoi; 
the  Suessiones  in  dependence  on  them  (viiL  6). 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  the  Remi  as  one  of  th< 
Foederati  Fopuli  of  Belgica.  When  Strabo  wrote 
(p.  194)  the  Bemi  were  a  people  in  great  ftvooi 
with  the  Bomans,  and  their  city  Durocoitaum  m 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Roman  goremon. 
[DuROOORTORmi.] 

Lucan  (PhanaL  I  424)  has  s  line  oa  tbe 
Bemi: — 

"  Optimns  excnsso  Leuens  Bhemusque  lacerta' 

But  the  military  skill  of  the  Bemi  is  otheraia 
unknown.  They  were  a  cunning  people,  who 
looked  after  themselves  and  betrayed  their  neiKh- 
boors.  [G.  L.] 

BEPANDDKUM,  a  town  of  the  Coritani  is  Bri- 
tannia Bomnna,  probably  Repton  in  Derii/Mn. 
(Not.  Imp. :  Camden,  p.  586.)  [T.  a  D.l 

REPHAJM  VALLIS  (tJ)  •Papatr,  'Ziuk  To+oJy, 
KoiXJk;  Tm>  TiTib'si',  LXX. ;  ic  TeYirrtO',  JoKpb.).a 
valley  mentioned  in  the  north  biader  of  tbe  tribe  d 
Judah,  the  south  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  zr.  8,  xriil 
18),  in  the  vicini^  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  tninlsled 
"the  valley  of  the  gianta"  in  the  authorised  rer- 
sion,  except  in  8  Sam.  T.  18,  22,  where  we  i^ 
that  the  valley  of  Bephaim  was  a  fsroorita  camp- 
ing ground  fa  the  Philistines,  soon  after  Dsnl 
had  got  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Siio; 
and  in  Imah,  zvii.  5,  where  it  is  represented  >3  > 
firnitfiil  com-beaiing  tract  of  land,  well  anenrii^ 
tu  the  wide  valley,  or  nther  plain,  immediikl; 
south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  traversed  by  tlii 
Bethlehem  road,  which  is  oosunanly  idestifieJ  I? 
travellsn  as  the  "  valley  of  the  giants,'  sltboii!:^ 
Eoiebios  places  it  in  Benjamin  (Omiwmil.  i-t-) 
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It  evidentlj  derived  its  name  from  tbe  Bepbaim,  a 
bmily  of  the  Amalekites  (Cen.  xiv,  S)  aettled  in 
Ashterotb  Kamaim,  rapposed  bj  Reland  to  be  of 
the  race  of  the  Oephyraei,  who  came  with  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greeoe.  (Herod,  v.  57 ;  KeUnd, 
Palaat.  p.  141,  comp.  pp.  79,335.)  The  Philistines 
who  are  said  to  have  encamped  there  may  have 
beqoeathed  their  name  to  the  valley.        [6.  W.] 

KEPHIDIM  ('P<i^<Ii>),  the  eleventh  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  next 
before  Sinai,  "  where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to 
drink."  (iVwni.  zuiiL  14.)  Moses  was  accord- 
ingly insteacted  to  smite  tbe  rock  in  Horeb,  which 
yielded  a  supply  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  firom 
whose  momiarings  the  pUce  was  named  Massah 
and  Heribab.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  Israelites 
first  eiicoontered  the  Amalekites,  whom  they  dis- 
comfited ;  and  here  Moses  received  his  father-in-law 
Jethm.  (^Exod.  xrii.)  Its  pceition,  Dr.  Bobinson 
sormises,  must  have  been  at  some  point  in  Wadhf-esh^ 
Slieiih,  not  far  from  the  skirts  of  Horeb  (which  he 
takes  to  be  the  name  of  the  mountain  district),  and 
aboDt  a  day's  march  from  the  particular  mountain 
of  Sinai.  Such  a  spot  exists  where  Waib/-ah- 
Slieikh  issues  from  the  high  central  granite  cMSt ; 
which  locality  is  more  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  who  agrees  in  the  identifi- 
cation, and  names  the  range  of  rocky  mountains 
Watdyah.  He  says  that  "  water  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb  could  easily  flow  to  this  place."  (Bobinson, 
Sa.  Ra.  vol.  i.  pp.  178, 179 ;  Burckhardt,  TravtU 
in  Syria,  ^t.  p.  488  ;  Wilson,  Laadi  of  (Ae  Bible, 
vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Dr.  Lepsius  controverts  this  posi- 
tion and  proposes  El-HutuA,  only  a  mile  distant 
from  the  oonvent-monntun  of  PharAn,  as  the 
Bephidim  (=  "  the  resting-place ")  of  the  Exodus. 
This  is  at  the  foot  of  GAel  Serial,  which  he  regards 
as  the  mountain  rf  the  law,  and  finds  the  stream 
opened  by  Moses  "  in  the  clear-ronning  and  well- 
flavoured  spring  of  Wadi  Firin,  which  irrigates 
the  fertile  soil  of  EUBetiue,  and  causes  it  to  exhibit 
all  the  riches  of  the  gardens  of  Farin  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile."  (Lepsius,  A  Tow  from  Thebee  to 
the  Pemuula  of  Sinai,  pp.  74—82.)       [G.  W.] 

KEBIGO'NIUM  (■Ptpi7<ii'u)i',  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  7),  a 
town  of  the  Novantae  in  the  province  of  Valentia  in 
the  SW.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  seems  to 
have  been  seated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Berigonina  (^LochSyan)  near  Stanraer.  Camden 
identifies  it  with  Bmyeny  (p.  1203).      [T.  H.  D.] 

BEBIGONIUS  SINUS  ('Pfpiydfui  ic<iAiro>,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  §  1),  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the  Kovantae, 
so  named  from  the  town  of  Berigoniom  (;.«.). 
Now  Loch  Jiyan,  farmed  by  the  M^  of  Galloway. 
(Horikiy,  p.  375.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BESAINA.     [Bbesaeha.] 

BESAPHA  tU.  BEZEPH  ('P>?irii0a),  a  city  of 
Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  ^bict  of  Pal- 
Diyrene  (v.  15 .  §  24),  the  Bisapa  of  the  Feutinger 
Tables,  21  miles  from  Son ;  probably  identical  with 
the  Boasa&t  of  Abnlfeda  {Tab.  iSiyr.  p.  119),  which 
he  places  near  Rakka,  not  quite  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  tbe  Bezeph  of  Scripture  CFo^u,  LXX.),  taken 
by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  as  he  beasts  in  his 
insulting  letter  to  Hezekiah.  (2  King;  xix.  12.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Sergiopolia,  apparently 
without  sofiScient  reason.  (Mannert,  GeograpUe 
von  Syrien,  p.  413.)  [G.  W.] 

BEUDI6NI,  a  German  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Albis,  ud  north  of  the  Longobardi, 
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which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabiting 
a  marshy  district,  or  from  reed  or  ried.  (Tac 
Germ.  40.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
about  their  exact  abodes  and  their  name,  which  soma 
have  wished  to  change  into  Bending!  or  Denringi,  so 
as  to  identify  them  with  the  later  Thnrinei;  but  all 
is  uncertain.  TL.  S.] 

BEVESSIO  CPvorior),  in  Gallia,  is  the  city  of 
the  Vellavi,  or  Velanni,  as  the  name  is  written  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  20).  Bevessio  is  the  name  of  the 
pkce  in  the  Table.  In  tbe  Not  Provinc.  it  is 
written  Civitas  Vellavorum.  Uabillon  has  shown 
that  the  place  called  Civitas  Vetuls  m  the  middle 
ages  is  S.  Pcadim  or  PauBum,  and  the  Civitaa 
Vetula  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Vellavi.  &  Pautmi  is  in  the  department  of  Hautt 
Loire,  north  of  L»  Puy.  [0.  L.] 

BHA  ("Pa  WffTOfuft,  PtoL  V. 9.  §§  12, 17, 19, 21, 
vi.  14.  §§  1,  4;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  28  ;  'PSr, 
Agathem.  ii.  10:  Volga)  a  river  of  Asiatio  Sar- 
matia,  which  according  to  Ptolemy  ((.  c),  the 
earliest  geographer  who  had  any  aocnrate  know- 
ledge of  this  longest  of  European  streams,  had  its 
twin  sources  in  the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  the 
Hyperborean  mountains,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  Byrcanian  sea.  The  affluents  which  Ptolemy 
(vi.  14.  §4)  de&oribes  as  falling  into  it  from  the 
Bhymmici  Montes,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  tbe  river  Rhymmus  [Rhtmuus],  are 
tbe  great  accession  made  to  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  by  the  Kama  in  the  government  of  Kaean. 
Ammianns  Marcellinus  (I.e.')  says  that  its  banka 
were  covered  with  the  ]jant  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  river  —  the  "  rfaa "  or  "  rfaeon " 
of  Dioeoorides  (pa,  prior,  m.  11)  and  "rfaacoma" 
of  Pliny  (xxvii.  I  OS),  or  officinid  rhubarb.  (Comp. 
Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  1343.) 
The  old  reading  Rha  in  the  text  of  Pomponius 
Mela  (iii.  5.  §  4)  has  been  shown  by  Tzschucks 
(ad  loc.)  to  be  a  mistake  of  tbe  earlier  editors,  for 
which  he  substitutes  Casius,  a  river  of  Albania. 
The  Oabds  COtyoj,  Herod,  iv.  123, 124),  where, 
according  to  the  stoiy  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
the  erection  of  eight .  fntresses  was  supposed  to 
mark  the  extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Dareius, 
has  been  identified  by  Klaprotb,  and  Schafarik 
(Slav.  Alt.  vol.  L  pk  499)— who  mentions  that  in 
the  language  of  some  tribes  the  Volga  is  still 
called  "  Bhan"— with  that  river.         [E.  B.  J.] 

BBAABE'NI  ('Paa«i)roO,  a  people  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  next  to  the  Agabeni,  who  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  FeUx.  (Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2.)  Above 
them  were  the  Masani;  the  Orcheni  lay  between 
them  and  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gsl/I 
Mr.  Forater  justly  remarks  that  "  the  description  of 
Ptolemy  rather  indicates  tbe  direction,  than  defines 
the  positions,  of  these  several  tribes."  (Geog.  <jf 
Araiia,  vol  ii.  p.  238.)  [6.  W.] 

BHA'BDIUM  ('VigSmy,  Prooop.  B.  P.  iL  19, 
de  Aedif.  ii.  4),  a  strongly  fortified  height,  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  Mesopotamia,  two  daya'  journey 
ftom  Dara  in  the  direction  of  Penda.  The  works 
wen  placed  on  the  brow  of  very  steep  rocks  which 
overlook  the  surrounding  country.  Justinian  added 
additional  works  to  it.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  modem  place.  [V.J 

BHACALA'NL    [BozouuR.] 

BHACATAE  CPoKdrw),  a  German  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  26)  as  occupymg, 
together  with  the  Teracatriae,  the  country  on  tha 
■oath  of  the  Qoadi,  on  the  baDtkn  of  PuDooia; 
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bat  nothing  forthar  u  known  abant  atbrr  of 
tiiem.  [L.  S.J 

RHACOTIS.    [Ai.BXAin>uiA,  p.  95.J 

RHAEBA  f  PoMo,  Ptol.  il  3.  §  10),  •  town  in 
the  intorior  rf  Hiboiiia,  Kcording  to  Camden  (p. 
13S7)  SMan  in  Uuern'M  Cotmtf.         [T.  H.  D.J 

BHAEDESTDS.    [BmurrHn.] 

BHAETEAE  ('Poit^),  a  place  in  the  Anadian 
diatriet  of  Cjnnria,  at  the  coni9iieooe  of  the  Qottj- 
niua  and  Alpheiaa.    (Pans,  riil  28.  §  3.) 

BHAETIA  ('Poirfa}.  The  name  of  thia  oonnti?, 
a<  well  a<  of  its  inhabitanta,  appean  in  ancient  in- 
aeriptions  inrariablj  without  the  A,  aa  Baetia  and 
Baeti,  while  the  MSS.  of  Latin  anthon  commonlf 
have  the  fonna  Bhaetia  and  Rhaeti, — a  circuniatance 
which  gees  far  to  ahow  that  the  more  correct  spelliag 
ia  without  the  k.  Bhaetia  waa  caaeotiaUy  an  Alpine 
ooontry,  bordering  in  the  north  on  Vindelicia,  in  the 
weat  on  the  territory  inhabited  bj  the  Helretii,  in 
the  aoath  on  tbe  chain  of  the  AIpe  from  Mcoa 
Adula  to  Hona  Ocia,  which  uparated  Bhaetia  from 
Italy,  and  in  the  eaat  on  Moricnm  and  Veoetia ; 
hoioe  it  comprised  the  modem  Gritont,  the  Tyrol, 
and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombardg.  This 
oountry  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  ancient  times  nnUl  the  reign  of  An- 
gttstos,  who  determined  to  redaoe  the  Alpine  tribes 
which  had  nntil  then  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  moontains.  After  a  stmggle  of  many  yean 
Bhaetia  and  sereral  adjoining  districts  were  con- 
qnered  by  Dmsna  and  Tiberins,  B.  o.  15.  RhsetJa, 
within  the  bonndaries  above  described,  seems  then  to 
ban  been  constituted  as  a  distinct  province  (Saet. 
Aug.  21;  Veil.  PaU  ii.  39;  Liv.  EpiL  136;  Anrel. 
Vict.  Epit.  1).  Vindelicia,  in  the  north  of  Rbaetia, 
mnit  at  that  time  likewise  have  been  a  separate 
prorinoe ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  first  ceutnry 
A.  D.  the  two  prorinces  appear  united  as  one,  under 
the  name  rf  Rbaetia,  which  accordingly,  in  thia 
latter  sense,  extended  in  the  north  ss  &r  aa  the 
Danube  and  the  Limes.  At  a  still  later  period,  in 
or  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Ckinstantine,  the  two 
pnninoes  were  again  divided,  and  ancient  Bhaetia 
recelred  the  name  Bhaetia  Prima,  its  capital  being 
called  Curia  Rhaetonun  {,Chimr) ;  while  Vindelicia 
was  called  Rbaetia  Secunda.  The  exact  boundiuy  line 
between  the  two  ia  not  accurately  defined  by  the  an- 
denta,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Aljnne  chain 
extending  from  the  Lahe  <rf  Conttance  to  the  river 
/(n  was  the  natural  line  of  demarcation;  it  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  (iL  1 S)  includes 
under  tbe  name  of  Bhaetia  all  the  ooontry  west  of 
the  river  Liens  as  far  as  the  sources  of  tbe  Dannbins 
and  Bhenua,  while  he  applies  the  name  of  Vindelicia 
to  the  territory  between  the  Liens  and  Oenoa. 

Ancient  Bhaetia  or  Rliaetia  Proper  was  thronghont 
an  Alpine  country,  being  travened  by  the  Alpes 
Rhaeticae  and  Mons  Adula.  It  contained  the  sources 
of  nearly  all  the  Al{Rns  rivers  watering  the  north  of 
Italy,  such  as  the  Addua,  Sarins,  Olbins,  Clensis, 
Mincins,  and  others ;  bat  the  chief  rivers  of  Bhaetia 
itself  were  the  Athesis  with  its  tribntary  the  laargus 
(ur  Ilargus),  and  tbe  Aenns  or  Oentis.  The  mag- 
nificent valleys  formed  by  thew  rivers  were  fertile 
and  wall  adapted  to  agricultonil  puisuita ;  but  the 
inhabitants  depended  mainly  upon  their  flocks  (Strab. 
▼ii.  p.  316).  The  chief  produce  of  the  valleys  was 
wine,  which  was  net  at  idl  inferior  to  that  grown  in 
Italy ;  so  tiiat  Augnstns  was  particularly  partial  to 
it  (Strab.  iv.  p^  206;  Flin.  xiv.  3, .?,  8 ;  Virg.  Georg.  iL 
96;  Culum.  iii.  2 ;  Martial,  ziv.  IflU ;  Suet.  At^.  77). 


BHAETAL 

Beddet  this  Bhaetia  produced  abondanoe  d  wis, 
boney,  pitch,  and  cheese,  in  which  coniiderBbk  on- 
merce  waa  carried  oil 

The  ancient  inliabitsnts  of  Bhaetia  have  m  modal 
times  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attation  fnei 
their  supposed  connecdoo  with  the  ancient  Etnucsai 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybiiu  (xnir.  10; 
camp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  204,  vii.  ppL  292,  313).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Rhaetians  were  Etnucass  *lu 
had  originally  inhabited  the  plaina  of  Lomlwl;, 
but  were  compelled  by  tbe  invading  Gauls  u  quit 
their  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  Alps,  vhattj 
they  were  cat  off  from  their  kinsmen,  who  rouload 
in  Italy  and  finally  established  themselva  is  Etnria 
(Juatin,  zx.  5;  Plin.  iii.  24;  Stsph.  B.  t.v.  'Fktk.) 
This  tradition  derives  some  support  from  tht  fm 
recorded  by  Dionysins  of  Halicamasans  (L  24]  llni 
the  Etmscana  in  Etraria  called  themselvn  Riaem, 
which  is  believed  to  be  only  another  farm  of  tlx 
name  Rhaeti.  A  decisian  of  thia  question  i>  tbe  mm 
difficult  becaose  at  the  time  when  the  Bomans  m- 
qnered  Bhaetia  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  wm 
Celts,  which  in  the  courae  of  a  few  centuries  becun 
entirely  Bomaniaed.  But,  assuming  that  the  Bbiii 
were  a  branch  of  the  Etmscao  nation,  it  is  wt  mr 
likely  that  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Guli 
they  ahould  have  gone  back  to  the  Alps  acnea  vbidi 
they  had  come  into  Italy  ;  it  seems  mncb  ran 
prohabls  to  suppose  that  the  Etruscans  in  the  Alp 
were  a  remnant  of  the  nation  left  behind  then  it 
the  time  when  the  Etrnscans  originally  laipi^ 
into  Italy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  aniielf 
to  obtain  a  key  to  the  mysterions  language  cf  tie 
Etruscans  haa  led  modem  inqnirera  to  aeaich  ftr  it 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  ancient  Bhaetia;  (t 
they  reasonably  assumed  that,  althongh  the  ^ 
body  of  the  population  in  the  time  of  Aogvstai 
consisted  of  Celts,  who  soon  after  their  subjogilia 
adopted  the  langnaga  of  the  eaoqneron,  there  mij 
still  exist  some  tnces  of  its  original  inhsbituts  a 
the  names  of  pUces,  and  even  in  the  bnKi»P  ^ 
ordinary  life.  In  the  districts  where  tbe  natiai  fan 
remained  purest,  as  in  the  valley  of  Emgadaio  oi 
in  the  OfidnertMa!,  the  Ungnage  spoken  at  pnson 
is  a  carmption  of  Latin,  the  Bomannsb  as  it  s 
called,  intermixed  with  some  Celtic  and  Gcncsi 
elements,  and  a  few  words  which  an  believed  ti 
be  neither  Celtic,  nor  German,  nor  Latin,  and  >R 
therefore  aonsidered  to  be  Etruscan-  Severs!  osma 
of  places  sjso  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  thus 
of  places  in  Etruria  ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  ssdnl 
monomenta  have  been  discovered  which  are  » 
some  respects  like  those  of  Etmria.  Tht  it* 
who,  after  many  broad  and  unfounded  assertion 
had  been  made,  nndertook  a  thorough  investi^xo 
of  these  points,  was  L.  Stenb,  who  publiiilied  tie  re- 
sults ofhis  inquiries  in  a  work  Uber  die  Prtewoif 
Saetiau  ynd  Sirtn  Zuummaihang  mil  den  £''*' 
kern,  Munich,  1843, 8vo.  A  few  yeanago  uioti>< 
schohur.  Dr.  W.  Fraund,  daring  a  residence  in  l!l>» 
tia  collected  a  vast  nnmber  of  fiwts,  well  cakahui 
to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure  subject,  bal  the  I^ 
suits  of  his  investigations  have  not  yet  been  pnb&l»^ 

As  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Rhaetians,  it  )* 
ahready  been  intimated  that  they  became  knowe  b 
the  Bfanans  in  the  second  century  B.  c.  The;  •*■ 
a  wild,  cunning,  and  rapacious  moontsin  pNl'* 
who  indulged  their  propensity  to  rob  and  ^^ 
even  at  tin  time  when  they  wen  subject  to  EiaKi 
and  when  their  mien  had  made  a  great  mad  tbrM^ 
their  country  into  Noioiun  (Dun   Caai.  liv.  U'l 
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Hot.  Carm.  it.  14.  15).  Like  all  monntaineen, 
th«7  cherialied  great  love  of  freedom,  and  fouglit 
apunat  the  Bomana  with  nge  and  despair,  aa  we 
Jeam  from  Floma  (iT.  IS),  who  atatea  that  the 
Rhaetian  women,  who  also  took  put  in  the  war, 
after  having  spent  their  arrows,  threw  thrir  own 
children  in  the  &ees  of  the  Bomans.  Still,,  however, 
the;  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  in  B.  c.  IS  tfaej  were 
finallj  sabdaed,  and  their  country  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  During  the  later  period  of  the 
Empire  their  territory  waa  almost  entirely  depopu- 
lated ;  but  it  somewhat  recovered  at  the  time  when 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodorie,  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  placed  its  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a  Dux  (EnippL  Vit.  S.  Seeerini,  29; 
Cassiod.  Var.  iv.  4).  After  the  death  of  Theodorie, 
the  Boioarii  spread  over  Rhaetia  and  Noricum,  and 
the  river  Liens  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Alfmanni  in  Vindslicia,  and  the  Boioarii  in  Rhaetia. 
(Egin.  VU.  CaroL  At  11.)  The  more  important 
among  the  various  tribes  mentioned  in  Rhaetia,  such 
a!>  the  Lspoxm,  Vibsri,  Caluoones,  Vehkohbs, 
Sakusxtes,  Isarci,  Brixehtks,  GEiiAuia,  Tm- 
DKNTixi,  and  EuoAKKi,  are  discussed  in  separate 
articles.  Tridentum  was  the  most  important  among 
the  few  towns  of  the  country  ;  the  others  are 
known  almost  exclusively  through  the  Itineraries, 
two  roada  having  been  mode  through  Bhaetia  by 
the  Bomans,  the  one  leading  from  Augusta  Vinde- 
iicorum  to  Comum,  and  the  other  from  the  same 
town  to  Verona;  Paulus  Diaeonus,  however,  men- 
tions a  few  towns  of  the  interior  which  were  not 
situated  on  these  bigh-roada,  such  as  the  town  of 
Haia.  which  waa  destroyed  in  the  eighth  century  by 
the  fiill  of  a  mountain,  and  the  site  of  which  ia  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  3/eran.  [L.  S.] 

RHAGAE  CPiryni,  Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  30;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  514,  524 ;  'Piytia,  Isidor.  Char.  §  7 ;  fl  'Viya, 
St«ph.  B.t.  v.;  'PtiToia,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §4;  Rhages, 
ToNt,  i.  14:  JSth.  'Fkr/ijy^i),  a  great  town  of  Media 
Magna,  the  capital  rf  the  province  of  Rhagiana, 
which  ia  first  known  to  us  in  history  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Jewish  exiles  were  sent.  {Tobit,  i.  14, 
iv.  20,  ix.  2.)  It  waa  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  towards  Parthia,  one  day's  journey 
from  the  Pylae  Caspiae  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  20)  and 
10  days'  march  from  Ecbatana  (Bamaddn).  The 
mime  of  the  place  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  fi^nent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
had  been  subject,  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility (Stiab.  XL  p.  514);  he  adds,  also,  that, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  had 
been  built  (or  rather  rebuilt)  by  the  Greeks  (p. 
524).  In  later  times  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built by  Selencns  Nicator,  who  called  it  Euiopus. 
(Strab.  L  c.)  Still  later  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  who 
named  it  in  consequence  Aisacia.  (Strab.  I.  c; 
Staph.  B.  1.  «■)  In  modem  times  the  ancient  name 
has  returned ;  and  the  ruina  of  Rha/,  which  have 
been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers,  no 
doubt  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhagae. 
(Ker  Porter,  Travdt,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  Pliny  men- 
tions a  town  of  Parthia,  which  he  calls  Apameia 
Bbagiane  (vL  14.  §  17).  Some  geographers  have 
contended  that  this  is  the  same  as  Rhagae ;  but  the 
inference  is  rather  that  it  ia  not  [V.] 

RHAGLATJA.     [RaAOAM.] 

RHAMAE,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
fltm.  Eierot.  p.  568.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BHAMANl'TAE.     1 .  ('PiviOi'iTai,  Strab.  xri.  p. 
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782),  mppoaed  by  Hr.  Forater  to  be  identical  with  the 
BhabaniUe  of  Ptolemy  ('PaCai'iTai,  vi.  7.  §  24), 
whom  that  geographer  pUices  under  Mount  Climax. 
He  says  "thair  common  position,  north  of  Mount 
Climax,  concurs  with  the  reeembUnce  of  the  two 
names  to  argue  tin  identity''  (Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  L  p.  68,  note) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Rhamanitae  lay  near  Iloont  Climax.  All 
that  Strabo  says  of  them  is.  Hut  Marsiaba,  the 
limit  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallns,  the  siei;e 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  raise  for  want  of  water, 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Rhamanitae ;  but  nothing 
in  geography  is  mors  difBcult  to  determine  than  the 
situation  of  that  town.     [Makstaba.] 

2,  A  people  of  the  same  name  ia  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  existing  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  identic^ 
with  the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Epimara- 
■ITAB.  [6.  W.] 

RHAMIDAVA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RHAMNUS.  1.  f  PivwoEr,  -ovrrat:  Efh.  "Van- 
roioiot,  fem.  faiimimla,  yafumMrts),  a  demus  of 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis  (Stoph.  B., 
Harpocr.,  Suid.,  a.  r.),  which  derived  ite  name  from 
a  thick  prickly  shrub,  which  still  grows  upon  the 
site.  ('Pqwovi,  oontr.  of  ^o^u^ir  from  fiiiiroi.') 
The  town  stood  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Marathon,  and  upon 
the  road  leading  &om  the  latter  town  to  Oropua. 
(Paua.  i.  33.  §  2.)  It  ia  described  by  Seylax  (p. 
21)  aa  a  fortified  place;  and  it  appears  from  a 
decree  in  Demosthenes  {pro  Cor.  p.  238,  Beiske) 
to  have  been  regarded  as  raie  of  the  chief  fortresses 
in  Attica.  It  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  C  Rhamnna  pagus,  locD8Marathon,''iT.  7.S.  1 1 ). 
Rbamnus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipho 
IDict  ofBiogr.  m.  ».] ;  but  it  was  chiefly  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  ite  worship  of  Nemesis, 
who  was  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poete  Shanauuia 
virgo  and  Siammuia  dea.  (Catull.  Ixvi.  71 ;  Claud. 
B.  Get  631 ;  Or.  3feL  iu.  406,  Triit  v.  8.  9;  SUt. 
SSv.  iiL  5.  §  5.)  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
at  a  short  distance  from  tin  town.  (Pans.  L  c; 
comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  It  contained  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  waa  made  by  him  oat 
of  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had 
brought  with  them  for  the  construction  of  a  trophy. 
The  statue  was  of  colossal  size,  10  cnbite  in  height 
(Hesych.  a.  r. ;  Zenob.  Prov.  v.  82),  and  on  its  basis 
were  several  figures  in  relief.  Other  writers  say 
that  the  statue  was  the  work  of  Agoracritns  of 
Paroe,  a  disciple  of  Pheidias.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396; 
Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  17,  Sillig.)  It  waa  however 
a  common  opiniou  that  Pheidiaa  waa  the  real  author 
of  the  stetne,  but  that  he  gave  up  the  honour  of  the 
work  to  his  favourite  disciple.  (Suid.  i,  t>. ;  Zenob. 
J.  c;  Tzetz.  ChS.  vii.  960.)  Rbamnus  stood  in  a 
small  plain,  3  milea  in  length,  which,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  was  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Attica  by 
surrounding  mountains.  The  town  itself  waa  situ- 
ated upon  a  rocky  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  sea 
for  two-thirda  of  ite  drcumference,  and  connected 
by  a  narrow  ridge  with  the  mountuns,  which  doeely 
approach  it  oo  the  land  side.  It  is  now  called 
Ovrii-Kaitro.  (^'Otpii-Kam-po,  a  corruption  of 
'ESfxu&'-KaaTpor,  Jem'-Caitk,  a  name  frequently 
applied  in  Greece  to  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  fortresses.) 
It  waa  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  ite  remaina 
are  considerable.  The  principal  gate  waa  situated 
upon  the  narrow  ridge  already  mentioned,  and  is 
still  preserved;  and  adj<nning  it  ia  the  soathem  wall, 
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■boot  M  fcrt  in  bcight  At  the  haid  of  a  Barrow 
ghn,  which  leadi  to  the  principal  gate,  stand  the 
raim  of  the  temple  of  Nemeaii  npoa  a  Urge  arti- 
ficial platfiinn,  suppotted  by  a  wall  of  pan  white 
marble.  Bat  we  find  npoa  thie  platfbnn,  which 
fcnned  the  riiurat  or  lamd  enolosure,  the  remaina 
«f  (wo  templea,  which  are  almoet  oontitnioai,  and 
nearly  though  not  qnite  parallel  to  eeeh  other.  The 
larger  boilding  was  a  peripteral  bezastjia,  71  feet 
kng  and  33  broad,  with  13  oolnmns  on  the  side, 
and  with  a  pmoana,  eella,  and  poetieam  in  the 
Bioal  manner.  The  smaller  temple  was  31  feet 
loig  by  31  feet  hraad,  and  consisted  ooly  of  a  otUa, 
with  a  portico  oontaining  two  Doric  oolnmns  M 
onlu.  Among  the  rains  of  the  larger  temple  are 
some  fiagmeots  of  a  eoloesal  statoe,  corresponding 
in  siie  with  that  of  the  Khamnnsian  Nemeaia;  bat 
tbeee  fiigmenta  were  made  cf  Attic  marble,  and  not 
of  Parian  stone  as  stated  by  Paosanias.  It  is,  how- 
arar,  not  improbable,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that 
the  story  of  the  block  of  stone  brooght  by  the  Per- 
sians was  a  Tnlgar  ftble,  or  an  inTention  of  the 
jriesta  of  Nemesis  by  which  Paosanias  wss  deceived. 
Among  the  rains  of  the  amaller  temple  was  foand 
a  fragment,  wanting  the  head  and  shoolders,  of  a 
statoe  of  the  haman  size  in  the  archaic  style  of  the 
Aeginetan  school.  This  sUtne  is  now  in  the  British 
lioseom.  .Judging  from  this  statoe,  as  well  as 
from  the  diminotire  size  snd  roder  architectore  of 
the  smaller  temple,  the  latter  appears  to  hare  been 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  smaller  temple  was  anterior  to  the 
Persian  War,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
Jnst  before  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  that  the 
larger  temple  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
who  had  taken  vengeance  upon  the  insolence  of  the 
barbarians  for  oatraging  her  worship.  In  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  are  two  cfaurs  (pftroi)  of  white 
marble,  upon  one  rf  which  is  the  inscription  Nc^g-ci 
^Ampam  iniOtiKtr,  and  upon  the  other  B4tuSi 
"iiarfam  iniSriKn,  which  has  led  some  to  suppose 
that  the  smaller  temple  was  dedicated  to  Themis. 
Bnt  it  is  more  probable  that  both  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  and  that  the  smaller  temple  was 
in  ruins  before  the  Uirger  was  erected.  A  difficulty, 
however,  arises  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  smaller  temple,  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of 
the  letters  and  the  long  vowels  in  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  chairs  clearly  show  that  thoee  inscriptions 
belong  to  an  era  long  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Uarsthon.  Wordsworth  considers  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  these  churs  were  dedicated  in  this  temple 
after  its  destruction,  and  hence  conjectures  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  towards  the  clcee  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneaan  War  by  the  Persian  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  105,  seq.,  Snd  ed., 
Kortkem  Grace,  vol.  iL  p.  434,  seq.;  Wordsworth, 
Atiau  and  Attica,  p.  34,  seq.;  Unediied  Anti- 
guUia  of  Attica,  c  vi.  p.  41,  seq.) 

2.  A  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete  near  the 
promontory  Chetsonesus.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  2.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  places  it  in  the  interior  cl 
thei9land(iv.  12.  S.20). 
RHAPSII  AETHIOPEa  [Bhapta.] 
KHAPTA(Ti  •PoTTif,  Ptol.  i.9.  §  1, 14.§4;  Penpt 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  10),  was,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplos,  the  most  distant  station  of  the 
Arabian  trade  with  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the 
ports  of  ths  Red  Sea.  Its  correct  lat.  is  1 5'  5". 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  boats  in  nee 
there.    These   are   termed  by  the  natives   dows 


BHAPTA. 

(did),  and,  like  tiie  modem  bonis  of  Pots  on  d» 
Motambiqye  coast,  were  frequently  of  100  w  150 
tons  burden.  Bnt  whether  vessels  of  thii  site  or 
merely  canoes,  all  the  craft  at  this  part  of  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa  were  formed  of  Hie  holloved  tnii}k> 
of  trees  and  joined  together  by  cords  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  instead  of  ircn  w  vraja 
pins,  and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  them,  and  ibi 
harboor  which  they  principally  frequented,  the  niw 
of  "  the  sewed"  (rd  ptarri).  Ptolemv  spob  (i 
17.  §  7,  iv.  7.  §  28,  vii.  3.  §  6,  i.  17.  §'  IJ,  fa.)  of 
a  promontory  Rhaftcm,  a  river  Rhaftus.  ami  t 
tribe  of  Aethiopians  named  Bhapsil  All  timt 
may  probably  he  referred  to  the  immediate  db^- 
bonrhood  of  the  town  Rhapta,  since  the  empcrira 
wss  doubtless  the  most  striking  object  to  tbe  aa- 
vans  trading  there  and  to  the  Greek  nwchiDti 
accompanying  the  caravans.  The  nromoitor;  ns 
one  of  the  namerous  blufis  or  heaalanda  that  pn 
to  this  portion  of  the  E.  const  of  Africa  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  a  saw,  the  shore-line  being  erajvln 
indented  with  sharp  and  short  projecli'iiis.  Tiie 
rtner  was  one  of  the  many  streams  which  are  biwl 
inland,  but  whose  mouths,  being  barred  irith  sand 
or  coral  reefs,  are  narrow  and  difBcalt  to  be  dis- 
covered. This  portion  cf  the  coast,  indeed,  fno 
lat.  2°  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oovind,  the  moden 
appelUtion  of  the  Bhaptus  of  Ptolemy  and  tbi 
Periplus,  is  bordered  by  coral  reeiis  and  islands,— 
e.  g.  the  Jhmda*  and  Jubah  islands, — generaHv  i 
league  or  even  less  firom  the  mainland.  Saxd 
these  islands  ars  of  considerable  height;  andtbr(!Dft 
several  of  them  are  arched  apertures  large  eomch 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  boat  As  the  sboie  itself 
also  is  formed  of  a  coral  conglomerate,  contaiiiiiij! 
shells,  madrepore,  and  sand,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  rising  of  the  land  and  cone- 
spending  snbsidence  of  the  sea.  The  ree£s  also 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  main  shore  hsie 
afieeted  materially  the  course  of  the  rivirs, — baniof 
the  months  of  msny,  among  them  the  Bhaptna,  aoi 
compelling  others,  e.  g.  the  Webbe,  to  run  obliqnel; 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  Another  resuli 
of  the  ree&  has  been  that  many  rivera  having  so  x 
insnScient  outlets  into  the  sea,  have  became  manbes 
or  shallow  lakes;  and,  consequently,  streams  that  k 
Ptolemy's  age  were  correctly  described  as  ranmi? 
into  the  ocean,  are  now  meres  severed  from  it  by  sai>i 
and  ridges  of  coral. 

Bhapta  seems,  from  ths  acconnt  in  the  Peiiplts. 
to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  name  of  a  sn^^ 
town,  as  a  generic  term  for  numerous  villaj^ea  b- 
habited  by  the  bnilders  of  the  "  seamed  boats.' 
These  were  probably  situated  nearly  opposite  tb( 
modem  island  of  Pata;  and  whether  it  implies  on 
or  many  places,  Bhapta  certainly  was  on  the  cm^ 
of  Azsnia.  The  Bhapsii  Aeihiopes  are  described  is 
the  Periplns  as  men  of  lofty  stature ;  and  in  tact  ti" 
natives  of  E.  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  are  p»- 
rally  taller  than  the  Arabs.  Each  village  bad  to 
chief,  bnt  there  was  a  principal  shiekh  or  chief  f 
whom  all  were  subject  This  division  into  pe"? 
communities  under  a  general  head  also  stil  snb!^isti. 
In  the  first  century  b.  c.  the  Bhapsii  were  held  ii 
subjection  by  the  shiekh  and  people  of  Mtua,  *bei>a 
came  ships  with  Arab  masters,  and  pilots  wbo  la- 
derstood  the  language  of  the  Bhapsii  and  were  c«>' 
nected  with  them  by  intennarriage.  The  A^ 
brought  to  Bhapta  spear-heads,  axes,  knivea,  bnttid 
and  beads;  sometimes  also  wine  and  wheatsn  bn>>i 
not  BO  much  indeed  for  baiter,  as  for  pnHots  to  if 
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Bhapnan  chiefs.  From  Rbapta  thtj  exported  irarj 
(infiBriar  to  that  of  Adnlia),  tortoUe-sheU  (the  next 
best  in  qnalit;  to  that  of  India),  rbinoeeroe-horn, 
and  naapUiu  (a  shell  probablj  need  in  dyeing). 
These  oommenial  features  are  nearly  repeated  at 
the  present  day  in  this  legion.  The  African  still 
bailds  and  mans  the  ship;  the  Arab  is  the  narigator 
and  supercargo.  The  ivoiy  is  still  of  inferior  qoa- 
lity,  being  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  orerflow  of  the  riTers  at  the  equinoxes.  The 
hawksbill  turtle  is  still  captured  in  the  nagbbour- 
hood  of  the  lirer  Govmdy  and  on  the  shore  opposite 
the  island  of  Pata.  (See  Vincent,  Voyagt  of 
Nearchut.  rol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 183;  Cooley,  Claudiiu 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nik,  pp.  68—72.)  fW.  B.  D.] 
RHAPTUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [RHAi-rA.] 
BHAPTUS  FLUVIUS.  [Rhapta.] 
RHASTIA  CPcurria),  a  town  in  the  country  of 
the  Trormi  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
noticed  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  i.  §  9).  [L.  S.] 

RHATOSTATHYBIDS  ('PaT«rrofli5«H>i,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  §  3),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  733)  the  Taf.  [T.H.D.] 
BHAUCUS  {'VavKos,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Polyb.  xixi. 
I.  §  1,  xxxiiL  15.  §  1 :  Eth.  "VaiKuis,  fan.  'Pavitla, 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  From  the  stoiy  told  about  the 
Cretan  bees  by  Antenorin  his  "Cretica"  (ap.Aelian. 
If.  A.  xvii.  35;  compy  IModor.  t.  70),  it  seems  that 
there  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Crete.  The 
existence  of  two  places  so  called  in  the  island  might 
give  rise  to  some  such  legend  as  that  which  he  men- 
tions. Pasbley  (^Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  235)  fixee  the  site 
of  one  Rhancus  at  Haghio  Myro,  between  Cnossus 
and  Gortyna,  and  from  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Ida 
infers  that  it  is  the  more  ancient.         [E.  B.  J.] 
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BHEBAS  ('Pi'iffos),  a  very  small  river  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  the  length  of  which  amounts  only 
to  a  few  miles;  it  flows  into  the  Enxine,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  north-eest  of  Chalcedon, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Rita.  (Scylaz,  p.  34; 
Dionys.  Per.  794;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  5;  Arrian,  Peripl 
P.E.  PL  13;  Marcian,  p.  69;  Pliavi.  1;  Steph.  B. 
I.  r.)  This  little  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no 
importance,  owes  its  colebrity  to  the  story  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Orph.  Arg.  711;  Apollon.  Bbod.  ii. 
650,  789.)  It  ah»  bore  the  names  of  Rhesaeus 
and  Bhesns  (Plin.  I.  c;  Solin.  43),  the  last  of 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  with 
the  Rhesos  mentioned  by  Homer.  [L.  S.] 

RHEDONiiS.    [Eedosks.] 

RHE'GIUM  ('PlJ7<o» :  Eih.  'Vriyvos,  Rheginus: 
Jleggio),  an  important  city  of  Magna  Graeda,  situ- 
Bipd  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Bmttian  peninsula, 
on  tlie  E.  side  of  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Messona  in  Scily.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about 
6  geog.  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Rhegiam  to  the 


nearest  pant  of  the  ishind  is  somewhat  lea*.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  settlement  previoosly  existing  on 
the  site ;  but  the  spot  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  the  tomb  of  Jocastns,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeolna^ 
(Henelid.  PoUt.  25.)  The  foundation  of  Bhe^nm 
is  universally  ascribed  to  the  Chalcidians,  who  bad, 
in  a  year  of  &nine,  consecrated  a  tenth  part  of  their 
citisens  to  Apollo;  and  these,  under  the  direction  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  proceeded  to  Rhegimn,  whither 
they  were  also  invited  by  their  Chalcidic  brethren, 
who  were  already  established  at  Zancle  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  straiL  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ;  Heraclid. 
2.  c;  Diod.  xiv.  40;  Tbac  vL  4;  Scymn.  Cb.  311.) 
With  these  Chalcidians  were  also  united  a  body  rf 
Hessenian  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Messenian 
War,  and  bad  established  themselves  for  a  time  at 
MadstUB.  They  were  apparently  not  numerous,  as 
Rfaeginm  always  continued  to  be  considered  a  Chal- 
cidie  city;  but  they  comprised  many  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  new  colony;  so  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
always  taken  from  among  these  Messenian  citizens, 
down  to  the  time  of  Anaxilas,  who  himself  belonged 
to  this  dominant  caste.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257;  Pans,  iv, 
23.  §  6;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Heraclid.  {.  c.  1.)  The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rbeginm  is  uncertain ;  the  state- 
ments just  mentioned,  which  connect  it  with  the 
First  Messenian  War  would  cany  it  back  as  &r  as 
the  8th  century  B.C.;  but  they  leave  the  precise 
period  uncertain.  Pausanios  considers  it  as  founded 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  Antiochus,  who  is 
cited  by  Strabo,  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  beginning; 
but  liis  expressions  are  not  decisive,  as  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  exiles  may  have  remained  at 
Macistus ;  and  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  therefore  before  720  b.  a 
(Paus.  L  c. ;  Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  2.  c).  In  this  case 
it  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Various  etymologies 
of  the  name  of  Rhegium  are  given  by  ancient  authors; 
the  one  generally  received,  and  adopted  by  Aeschylus 
(ap.  Strab.  I.  c),  was  that  which  derived  it  from  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
which  was  generally  ascribed  to  an  earthquake. 
(Diod.  iv.  85;  Justin,  iv.  1,  &c.)  Others  absurdly 
connected  it  with  the  Latin  regium  (Strab.  L  c), 
while  Heraclides  gives  a  totally  different  story,  which 
derived  the  name  from  that  of  an  indigenotis  hero. 
(Heraclid.  Pott.  25.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Rh^um  rose  rapidly 
to  be  a  flunrisliing  and  prosperous  city;  but  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  its  history  previous  to  the  time  of 
AnaxiUs.  The  constitution,  as  we  learn  from  He- 
raclides, was  aristocratic,  the  management  of  a&irs 
resting  wholly  with  a  council  or  body  of  1000  of  the 
princijuil  and  wealthiest  citizens.  After  the  legis- 
lation of  Charondas  at  Catana,  his  laws  wei'e  adopted 
by  the  Rhegians  as  well  as  by  the  other  Chalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily.  (Heraclid.  Lc;  Arist  Pol.  ii.  12, 
V.  12.)  The  Rhegians  are  mentioned  as  affording 
shelter  to  the  fugitive  Phocaeans,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Corsica,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  According  to  Strabo 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  many  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  but  these  could  only  have  been 
small  places,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  colonies  of 
importance  founded  by  the  Rhegians ;  and  their  ter- 
ritory extended  only  as  far  as  the  Halex  on  the  £., 
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where  they  ■4joinad  the  Locriui  territny,  wfaQ*  the 
Loerian  cdoniee  of  Medma  and  ffipponinm  pnreDted 
their  ezteiuioD  on  the  N.  Indeed,  fWxn  the  pautioo 
of  Bhegium  it  eeema  to  have  always  maintaioed 
eloaer  relationa  with  SicUjr,  and  taken  man  part  in 
the  politics  of  that  island  than  in  than  of  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Between  the  Bheg;ians  and 
Locriaas,  however,  there  appears  to  haTe  been  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  enmity,  which  might  be  readily 
expected  between  two  riral  cities,  soch  near  neigb- 
boara,  and  belonging  to  different  noes.  (Thucir. 
1,24.) 

Bheginm  appears  to  haTe  participated  largely  in 
the  political  changes  introdaced  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  eren  became,  for  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Pythagoras,  the  head-qnaiters  of  his  sect  (lambL 
VU.  PgA.  33,  130,  351);  but  the  changes  tbco 
introdaced  do  not  seam  to  have  been  permanent. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  that  Bheginm 
6rBt  nee  to  a  degree  of  power  lar  greater  than  it 
had  prarioiuly  attained.  We  have  no  aooonnt  of 
the  circomatances  attending  the  eleration  of  that 
despot  to  power,  an  erent  which  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  in  B.C.  494  ([Mod.  zi.  48); 
bat  we  know  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
Messenian  families,  and  to  the  oligarchy  which  had 
preriously  mled  the  state.  (Strab.  tL  p.  257 ;  Pans, 
iv.as.  §6;  AristPoLr.  12;  Thnc.Ti.4.)  Hence, 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  Zanele  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits,  he  gsTe  to  that  city  the 
name  of  Mwsana,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterwards 
known.  [Hessaka.]  Anaxilas  continaed  for  some 
yean  rnler  of  botfi  these  cities,  and  thns  was  andis- 
poted  master  of  the  Sicilian  straits:  still  farther  to 
strengthen  himself  in  this  sorereignty,  he  fortified 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Seyllsenm,  and  established 
a  naral  station  there  to  gnard  the  straits  sgainst 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  He 
meditated  also  the  destruction  of  the  neighbonring 
city  of  Locn,  the  perpetual  rival  and  enemy  of 
Bhegium,  bat  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
purpose  by  the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syiacuse, 
who  eepoused  the  cause  of  the  Locrians,  and  whose 
enmity  Anaxilas  did  not  choose  to  provoke.  (SchoL 
ad  Pnd.  Pyth.  it  34.)  One  of  his  daughters  was, 
indeed,  married  to  the  Syracusan  despot,  whose 
friendship  he  seems  to  have  sought  sasidaonsly  to 
enltivate. 

Anaxilas  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  equitable  of  the  Sicilian  mleiB 
(Justin,  iv.  2),  and  it  is  probable  that  Bhegium 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  his  government.  At 
his  death,  in  b.  n.  476,  it  passed  without  oppontion 
under  the  role  of  his  two  sons;  but  the  government 
was  administered  daring  their  minori^  by  their 
guardian  Micythus,  who  reigned  over  both  Bhegium 
and  Hesiana  for  nine  years  with  exemplary  justice 
and  moderation,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  gave 
up  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the  two  sons  of 
AJoaxilas.  (Diod.  zi.  48, 66;  Herod.  viL  170;  Jnstin. 
IT.  2 ;  Uacrob.  Sat,  i.  1 1.)  These,  however,  did  not 
hold  it  long:  they  were  expelled  in  B.a  461,  the 
revolutions  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  cities  of 
Sicily  having  apparently  extended  to  Bheginm  also. 
(Diod.  xi.  76.) 

The  government  of  Micythus  was  marked  by  one 
great  disaster :  in  b.  a  473,  the  Bfaegisns,  having 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  lapygians,  shared  in  the 
grpat  defeat  which  they  sustained  on  that  occasion 
[Tabbhtcm]  ;  but  the  statement  of  Diodonu  that 
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the  barbarians  not  only  punned  the  fugitives  to  tic 
gates  of  Bhegium,  but  actually  mads  thenaelni 
masters  of  the  city,  may  be  safely  rejected  si  ioat- 
dibb.  (Died.  xi.  52;  Herod,  vii.  170;  QmuiiHii. 
of  Grnee,  vol  v.  p.  319.)  A  story  told  b;  jDsds, 
Uiat  the  Bhegiana  being  agitated  by  domestic  dit- 
sansions,  a  body  of  msroenaries,  who  were  eiUtd  is 
by  one  of  the  parties,  drove  out  their  oi^Huenti,  aid 
tlien  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  l^  i 
general  massacre  of  the  remaining  citiiens  (Jmtia 
iv.  S),  must  be  placed  (if  at  all)  shortly  t!a  the 
expulsion  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas ;  but  the  Tbok 
story  has  a  very  apocryphal  air;  it  is  not  Bodctd 
by  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  lU 
Chalcidic  eitizeos  oontinned  in  poasesaon  of  Btegiim 
down  to  a  much  later  period. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  liista? 
of  Bhegiimi  during  the  period  which  folloired  il* 
expulsion  of  the  despots;  but  it  seems  to  lira 
retained  its  liberty,  in  common  with  the  neighbouui; 
cities  of  Sicily,  till  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  DioiTiiia. 
In  B.  c.  427,  when  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  oakr 
Lsches  and  Charoeades  to  support  the  Uwtina 
against  Syracuse,  the  Bhegiana  espoused  the  cutte 
of  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  and  not  only  illonl 
their  city  to  be  made  the  head-^inarters  of  the  Atlx- 
nian  fleet,  but  themselves  furnished  a  contidenUi 
aoxiliaiy  force.  They  wen  in  consequeDce  eop;"' 
in  continnal  hostilities  with  the  Locrians.  (Dial  sii. 
64;  Tfauc.  iiL  86,  iv.  1, 24, 25.)  Bat  they  pomed 
a  diSerent  coarse  on  ooca»oa  tk  the  great  Athaiu 
expediticm  to  Sicily  in  b.  o.  415,  when  theyreiosid 
to  take  any  part  in  the  contest;  and  they  appear  ta 
have  persevered  in  this  neatnlity  to  the  end.  {Vfi- 
ziu.  3:  Thne.  vi.  44,  vii.  1, 58.) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  inowini; 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  dotrond 
in  succession  the  chief  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  be- 
came a  subject  of  slarm  to  the  Bhegisas ;  sad  in 
b.  c.  399  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  50  triremes,  sod 
an  army  of  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  to  make  nr 
upon  the  despot.  But  the  Hessenians,  wiio  at  bA 
niade  oommoo  cause  with  them,  having  qnickl; 
abandoned  the  alliance,  they  were  compelled  to  dcss: 
from  the  enterprise,  and  made  peace  with  Dionjsiaa 
(Diod.  xiv.  40.)  The  latter,  who  was  mediutin;  • 
great  war  with  Carthage,  was  desirous  to  gecnre  tiK 
friendship  of  the  Bhegiana;  but  his  propoaab  of  i 
matrimonial  alliance  were  rejected  with  soom:  b: 
in  consequence  concluded  such  an  alliance  with  tht 
Locrians,  and  became  from  this  time  the  implacibk 
enemy  of  the  Bhegiana.  (/&.  44, 107.)  It  was  fnn 
hcatility  to  the  latter  that  he  a  few  yean  later  (s-C 
394),  after  the  destruction  of  Hessana  by  the  Cattbi- 
ginians,  restored  and  fortified  that  dty,  as  a  post  t> 
command  the  straits,  and  firom  which  to  cany  «  Ui 
enterprises  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Bbegians  in  nii 
sought  to  forestal  him ;  they  made  an  unsnocessfiil  at> 
tack  upon  Measana,  and  were  foiled  in  their  attemplt* 
establish  a  colmy  of  Naxians  at  Mylae,  ss  a  po^  '^ 
ofienoe  against  tiie  Hessenians.  (/i.  87.)  Tbc  vtB 
year  Dionysius,  in  his  turn,  made  a  sudden  aturt 
on  Bheginm  itself,  bat  did  not  sooceed  in  anrprisia; 
the  city ;  and  after  ravaging  its  terriUxy,  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  off  hu  forces.  (Jh.  90.)  But  in  s.  £ 
390  he  resumed  the  design  on  a  larger  scale,  tsi 
laid  regular  siege  to  the  city  with  a  force  of  SO,0M 
foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  120  triremes.  Ti* 
Bbegians,  however,  opposed  a  TigorouB  rwastaaoe; 
the  fleet  of  Dionysius  suffered  severely  frtm  s  sum 
and  the  approach  of  winter  at  length  oomfelled  1^ 
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toalaadoD  tlisri(g«.(7&100.)  The  next  jrwr  (b.  a 
389)  Ua  gnat  yidatj  orcr  the  oonfedent*  faron 
of  tb«  Italiot  Greeka  at  the  liTer  Helonis  left  him 
at  libertj  to  proiecate  hia  dengna  against  Rhegimn 
without  opposition:  thefihegiana  in  Tain  endeavonred 
to  avert  the  danger  bj  nibimtting  to  a  tribnta  of 
300  talenta,  and  bj  aumnderisg  all  their  ahips,  70 
in  nninber.  Bj  tfaisse  concassiona  Ihej  obtained  only 
a  precariooa  truce,  irbich  DionTsius  fonnd  a  pretext 
for  breaking  the  verj  next  year,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  citj  with  all  his  forces.  The  Rhegians,  nnder 
the  oomnuuid  of  a  general  named  PhjtOD,  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  were  enabled  to  prolong 
their  defence  for  eleven  months,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  having  snffeied  the. 
utmost  extremities  of  fiunine  (B.C.  387).  The 
surriving  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves,  their 
general  Phjton  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and 
the  citj  itself  totallj  destroyed.  (Diod.xiT.  106—108, 
111,112;  Stisb.  tL  p.S58;  Fseud.-Arist.  Oecon. 
ii.21.) 

Tbm  is  no  doubt  that  Shrginm  never  fhllj  re- 
covered this  great  cabunity;  bnt  so  important  a  site 
could  not  Icng  ramain  unoccupied.  The  younger 
Diooysins  partially  restored  the  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Phoebias,  but  the  old  name  soon 
again  prevailed.  (Strab.  2.  e.)  It  was  occupied  with 
a  garrison  by  the  despot,  but  in  b.  c.  351  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Syiacusan  commanders 
Leptines  and  Callippns,  the  garrison  driven  out,  and 
the  citizens  restored  to  independence.  (Diod.  xri.  4S.) 
Hence  they  were,  a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  345), 
among  the  foremost  to  promise  their  sssistance  to 
Timoleon,  who  halted  at  Bhegium  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  and  from  thence,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Carthaginians  by  a  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Tau- 
romeninm.  (Diod.  xvi.  66,  68;  Pint.  Timol,  9, 10.) 
From  thia  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Bhegium,  till 
tbe  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.  c.  280),  when  it 
again  became  the  scene  of  a  memorable  catastropbe. 
The  Rhegians  on  that  occasion,  viewing  with  appre- 
hension the  progress  of  the  king  uf  Epirus,  and  dis- 
trusting the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  to  the 
Roman  alliance,  and  received  into  their  city  as  a 
garrison,  a  body  of  Campanian  troops,  4000  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
Decins.  But  these  troops  had  not  been  long  in  poa- 
session  of  the  city  when  they  were  tempted  to  ibUow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen,  the  Hamertines, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait;  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  an  alleged  attempt  at  defection  on  the  part 
of  the  Rhegians,  to  make  a  promiscuous  massacre  of 
the  male  citizens,  while  they  reduced  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery,  and  established  themselves 
in  tbe  sole  occupation  of  the  town.  (Pol.  L  7 ;  Ores. 
IT.  3  ;  Appian,  Sammt.  iiL  9  ;  Diod.  xxii.  JSzc.  M. 
p.  494,  JBae.  Vala,  p,  562 ;  IXon  Caas.  Fr.  40.  7 ; 
Stiab.  ▼.  p.  258.)  The  Romans  were  unable  to 
pmuih  thtm  &r  this  act  of  treiehery  BO  long  as  they 
were  oecapied  with  the  war  agunst  Pyrrhus;  and 
the  Campanians  for  lome  years  oontiiiued  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  crime.  But  as  soon  as  Pytriina 
had  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  the  Romans  tuned 
their  arms  against  their  lebelUous  soldiers;  and  in 
B.  o.  270,  being  actively  snpported  by  Hieran  of 
Syracuse,  the  consul  Genudns  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing Rhegium  by  force,  though  not  till  after  a 
long  siege.  Great  part  of  the  Campanians  perished 
in  tbe  defence  ;  the  rest  were  executed  by  order  of 
the  Roman  people.  (Pol.  i.  6, 7;  OniB.  iv.  3;  Dionys. 
Fr.  Mai.  xix.  I,  xx.  7.) 
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Rhegium  was  now  restored  to  the  survivors  of  its 
ibrmer  inhabitanta  (Pol.  i.  7r  Liv.  xxxi.  31 ;  Ap- 
pian, L  e.) ;  but  it  mnst  have  suffered  severely,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  again  recovered  its  farmer 
prosperity.  Its  name  is  hardly  mentioned  during 
the  First  Punic  War,  bnt  in  tbe  second  the  citizens 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  repeated  attempts  of  Hannibal  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  were  unifonnly 
repulsed.  (Liv.  xxiiL  30,  zxiv.  1,  xzvi.  12,  xxiz.  6.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Rhegium  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history  nnder  the  Roman  Republic  ;  bat 
we  leam  from  several  incidental  notices  that  it  coo- 
tinned  to  enjoy  its  own  laws  and  nomuial  liberty  as 
a  "feedemta  dvitas,"  thongh  bound,  in  common 
with  other  cities  in  the  same  condition,  to  furnish 
an  auxiliaiy  naval  contingent  as  ofken  as  required. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  31,  XXXV.  16,  zxxvL  42.)  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Sodal  War  that  the  Rhegians,  like  tbe 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  passed  uito  the  condition 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  Rhegium  itself  became  a 
Roman  Municipium.  (Cic,  Verr.  iv.  60,  Phil,  i.  3, 
pro  Arch.  3.)  Shortly  before  thia  (b.  o.  91)  the 
city  had  sufiered  severely  £rom  an  earthquake,  which 
had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  it  (Strab.  vL  p.  268; 
JuLObeeq.  114);  but  it  seems  to  have,  in  great 
measure,  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  is  men 
tinned  by  Appian  towards  the  close  of  the  Repnblio 
ss  one  of  the  eighteen  fionrishing  cities  of  Italy, 
which  were  promised  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans  as  a  reward  for  then:  servicee.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  3.)  Rliegium,  however,  had  tiie  good 
fortune  to  escape  on  this  occasion  by  the  pernnal 
favour  of  Octavian  (76.  86);  and  during  the  war 
which  followed  between  him  and  Seztus  Pompeius, 
B.  a  38 — 36,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important 
posts,  which  was  often  made  by  Octavian  the  head- 
qnartere  both  of  his  fleet  and  army.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  258;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  81,84;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL 
18, 47.)  To  reward  tbe  Rhegians  for  their  services 
on  this  occssion,  Augustus  increased  the  population, 
which  was  in  a  declining  state,  by  the  addition  of  a 
body  of  naw  colonists ;  but  the  old  inhabitants  were 
not  expelled,  nor  did  tbe  city  assume  the  title  of  a 
Colouia,  though  it  adopted,  in  gratitude  to  Angnstnsi 
the  name  of  Bhegium  Julium.  (Strab.  he.;  PtoL  iii. 
I.  §9;Orell./fi«cr.3838.)  Inthetimeof  Strabo  it 
was  a  populous  and  flourishing  place,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  cities  which,  like  Neapoiis  and  Tsrentum, 
still  preserved  w>me  remains  of  its  Greek  civilisation, 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  253,  259.)  Traces  of  ^his  may  be 
observed  also  in  inscriptions,  some  of  which,  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  present  a  curious 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  othere  have  the 
names  of  Roman  magistrates,  though  the  inscriptions 
themselves  are  in  Greek.  (Horisani,  Inter.  R^mae, 
ito.  Neap.  1770,  pp.  83,  126,  &c  ;  Boeckh,  C.I. 
5760—5768.) 

Its  favourable  situation  and  its  importance,  as 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  SicUian  straits, 
preserved  Rhegium  from  falling  into  the  same  state 
of  decay  as  many  other  cities  in  ths  south  of  Italy. 
It  continued  to  exist  ss  a  considerable  city  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  10;  Ptol.  L  c.  ;  Itm.  AnL  pp.  112,  115,  490), 
and  was  the  termination  of  the  great  highway 
which  led  through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
and  formed  tbe  customary  mode  of  communication 
with  Scily.  In  A.D.  410  Rhegium  became  the 
limit  of  the  progress  of  Alatie,  who  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  advanced  through  Campania,  Lncania, 
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■nd  Bnittinm,  bjing  wute  tboe  yiMwineM  oo  his 
march,  and  mid«  himnlf  master  of  Rheginm,  from 
whence  he  tried  to  cross  orer  into  Sicilj,  bat,  being 
frustrated  in  this  attempt,  retraced  his  steps  ss  fa 
as  Conseotia,  where  h«  died.  {Hut.  Mitoett.  xiiL 
p.  535.)  Soinewhat  later  it  is  described  by  Cas- 
siodoms  as  still  a  floorishing  place  (For. xiL  U), 
and  was  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Brnttiom  in 
the  dajs  of  Psaloa  Diaconos.  (^Biil.  Laatg.  ii.  17.) 
Daring  the  Gothic  wars  after  the  UI  of  the  West- 
em  Empira,  Rbegium  bean  a  considerable  part, 
and  was  a  strong  fortress,  but  it  was  taken  bj 
Totihi  in  x.  o.  549,  prenoas  to  his  expedition  to 
Sicily.  (Prooop.  B.  G.  I  8,  iii.  18,  37,  38.)  It 
sabMqaently  fell  sgain  into  the  bands  of  tlie  Greek 
amperora,  and  continued  subject  to  them,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  when  it  wss  occupied  by 
the  tjaracens,  until  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Bobert  Guisrard  in  a.  D.  1060.  The  modem  city  of 
Rtggio  is  still  a  considerable  place,  with  a  popa- 
kiioo  of  about  10.000  souls,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  pnrriDce  of  Calabria  Ultra ;  but  it  has  suffered 
isrerely  in  modem  limes  from  earthquakes,  having 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and  again 
in  great  part  OTerthrown  in  1841.  It  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  a  few  inacriptions,  but 
nnmeroos  coins,  ams,  mosaics,  and  other  ancient 
ralics  have  been  broaght  to  light  by  excaratinns. 

Bhegium  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  lyric  poet  Ibycua,  as  well  as  that  of  Lycus 
the  historian,  the  ftither  of  Lyoophron.  (Suid.  j.  e. 
Itimos ;  Id.  <.  r.  AArot.)  It  gave  birth  also  to  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  Pythagoras  (Diog.  La£rt.  viii.  l.§47; 
Pans.  vi.  4.  §  4) :  and  to  sereral  of  the  minor  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers,  whose  names  are  eiiumerated 
by  lamblichus  (  ViL  Pgth.  367),  but  none  of  these 
are  of  much  note.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were 
especially  esteemed  for  tlieir  salubrity.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  S6.)  Cassiodoms  describes  it  as  well  adapted 
for  rines  and  olirea,  but  not  salted  to  com.  (  Var. 
xii.  14.)  Another  production  in  which  it  excelled 
wss  its  breed. of  moles,  so  that  Anaxilas  the  despot 
wss  repeatedly  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  with 
the  chariot  drawn  by  males  (iw^nj),  and  his  son 
Leophron  obtained  the  same  distinction.  One  of 
these  victories  was  celebrated  by  Simonidea.  (He- 
radid.  Polit.  25;  Athen.  L  p.  3  ;  Pollax,  OaomatL 
v.  75.) 

Bh^mn  itself  was,  as  already  mentioDed,  the 
termination  of  the  line  of  high-road  which  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  Soathem  Italy  from  Capoa  to 
the  Sicilian  strait,  and  waa  first  constmcted  by  the 
praetor  PopUins  in  B.  a  134.  (Orell.  /lucr.  3308; 
Mommsen,  Truer.  R.  N.  6376 ;  Kitschel,  Mom.  Epigr. 
ppill,  12.)  Bat  the  most  frequented  place  of  passage 
for  crossing  the  strait  to  ilessana  was,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modem  times,  not  at  Rheginm  itself, 
bat  at  a  spot  about  9  milea  further  N.,  which  was 
marked  by  a  column,  and  thence  known  by  the  name 
of  CoLUMKA  BuEaiHA.  (/(HI.  4r(.  pp.  98,  106, 
111;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  10;  it'Vmii'""'  (rrvKlt,  Strab. 
T.  p.  257.)  The  distance  of  this  from  Rhegium  is 
given  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  at  12}  miles  or  100 
stadia,  and  the  latter  places  it  only  6  stadia  from 
the  promontory  of  Caenys  or  Punta  del  Peao.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  situated  in  the  neighboar- 
faood  of  the  modem  village  of  ViUa  San  Giovaimi, 
which  is  still  the  moet  nsoal  pUce  of  passage.  But 
the  distance  from  Rfaeginm  is  overstated  by  both 
geographers,  the  Punta  dtl  Paxo  itself  being  less 
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than  10  nulas  fion  Reggio.  On  the  other  hiid 
the  inscription  of  La  PoUa  (Fonim  PopUii)  gins 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  paasage,  which  it 
designates  as  "Ad  Statuam,"  at  only  6  milts. 
(Mommsen,  Inser.  R.  If.  6276.)  Yet  it  is  pie- 
bahle  that  the  spot  meant  is  rally  the  same  is 
both  cases,  as  from  the  strocg  current  in  lb« 
straits  the  place  of  embarkation  most  always  bin 
been  nearly  the  same  [E.  H.  B.] 


oont  or  BHiGimt. 

SHEGHA  (^Prrtiia),  the  name  of  a  lake  or  U- 
gnne  formed  by  the  river  Cydnas  in  Cilicii,  st  iu 
inoath,  about  5  stadia  below  Tarsos;  the  infailil- 
ants  of  this  city  used  it  as  their  porL  (Stnb. 
xiv.  pi  672;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  155,  liS, 
where  it  is  called  'Pirr/ul;  /(.  Biena.  p  579.) 
The  two  hut  authorities  phce  the  Khegma  70  stvlis 
from  Tanas,  which  may  possibly  refer  to  a  paiti- 
cahu  point  of  it,  as  the  Bhegma  waa  very  uta- 
sive.  [La] 

RHEGMA.    [EriKA&unTAB.] 

BHEI'MEA  ('P<iM«a,  BiSckh,  Inter.  n&4590X 
a  town  of  Auranitis,  as  appean  from  an  inscriptioa 
found  by  Burckbardt  {Traveii,  p.  69)  at  Mr-d- 
Leben,  situated  tbree-qaarteni  of  an  hour  6<m  \i» 
modem  village  of  Rrma^Lti^,  when  thtn  itaodi 
a  building  with  a  flat  roof  and  three  receptacles  fcr 
the  dead,  with  an  inscription  over  the  door.  (B&kh, 
Inter.  4587 — 4589  ;  eomp.  Backdngham,  AtA 
TrOes,  p.  256.)  [E.&J.] 

RHEITUKUU.     [Itbaca,  p.  98,  a.J 

RUEITI.    [A-mca,  p.  328,  a.] 

RHENI.    [Rbrl] 

RHENEIA.    [Dbum,  ^  760.] 

RHSNUS  (l^voi),  one  of  the  largert  tirtn  is 
Europe,  is  not  so  lung  as  the  Danube,  but  u  > 
conmercial  channel  it  is  the  fint  of  European  rinn, 
and  as  a  political  boundary  it  has  been  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  the  most  important  frm- 
tier  in  Europe.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  momitiiia 
which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  St.  Gotkari  1° 
Switierland,  about  46°  30*  N.  laL  There  art  thne 
branchae.  The  Voritr-Hhtin  and  the  UiuA-Biim 
meet  at  Diutntii,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  fno 
their  reapective  sources.  The  united  stnsm  bu 
an  east  by  north  coarse  to  Retchtnam,  where  it  ti 
joined  by  the  Binter-RJtem.  At  Ckm-  (Cuit), 
which  is  below  the  junction  of  the  Bmler-Rlnin. 
the  river  becomes  navigable  and  has  a  goxril 
ixHthem  coarse  to  the  Bodeiuee  or  Lait  qf  &»■ 
ttam,  the  Lacua  Brigantinus  or  Venetos.  Ttiii 
lake  oontista  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  weston 
part  or  Unteriee,  is  about  30  feet  lower  than  tin 
chief  part,  called  the  Late  of  Conttam.  The  coar» 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untertee  is  westward,  and  il  >> 
navigable  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Schaflunueii,  vbicli 
an  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  peopiptK"- 
It  ia  interrupted  by  a  smaller  fall  at  iMifailx^ 
and  there  is  a  rapid  near  Rban/dden,  10  milB 
below  Laufenbarg.     The  coane  is  still  west  u 
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Aula  (Basdu),  where  the  Bhine  i>  about  800  feet 
above  iht  eea,  and  here  we  may  fix  the  tennination 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part 
of  Switzerland  which  lies  north  of  the  Late  qf 
Geneva  and  the  Bemeae  Alps  ia  caniod  to  the 
Rhine  bj  the  Aar,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank 
at  Coblmt,  one  of  the  Roman  Cooflnentes. 

From  Bath  the  Rhine  has  a  general  north  ooarae 
to  Boim,  where  it  enters  the  low  coantiy  which 
fiirms  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  ma;  be  called  the  Middle  Rhine.  In  thia  part 
of  its  course  the  river  receives  few  streams  on  the 
left  bank.  Xhe  chief  river  is  the  Moiel  (Moeella), 
which  joins  it  at  CoNenz  (Couflnentes).  On  the 
light  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Nectar  (Nicer),  the 
Main  (Moenns),  which  joins  it  at  Mama  (Mogun- 
tiacnm),  and  the  Ijohn  (Langaoa),  which  jnnt  it  at 
yiederlalmttein. 

Below  Bom  the  river  has  s611  a  general  north 
course  past  Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippinensis)  as  &r 
as  Wetet,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
lAfpe  (Luppia),  and  higher  np  by  the  Roer  aiJiaJtr 
(Amy.  Between  Cobx/ne  and  Wetel  it  is  joined  on 
the  west  side  by  the  Erft.  From  Weiel  its  course 
is  NW.  and  then  west  to  Paimerdeit  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  At  Pamurdea  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  the 
Waal  (Vahalis),  and  the  northern  retains  the  name 
of  Rhine.  The  Waal  has  the  greater  volume  of 
water.  It  runs  westward,  and  is  joined  at  Ooremn 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Moat  (Mosa).  The  Maa$ 
itaeV  divides  several  times  after  its  junction  with 
the  WaaL  The  main  branch  is  joined  on  the  right 
side  by  the  Leek,  a  branch  which  cornea  from  the 
Rhine  Proper  at  Wj/ei  by  Duurttede,  and  flows  past 
Rotterdam  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Rhine,  which  was  divided  at  Pamurien, 
runs  north  to  Arrjiam  (Arenacum),  above  which 
town  it  ennmunicates  with  the  Zisei  at  Doet- 
burg  by  a  channel  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Fossa  Dmsiana,  the  canal  of  Drusua.  [Fmyo 
Lacus.]  The  T—el  runs  north  firom  Ooeeburg 
to  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  it  enters  on  the  east  side 
below  the  town  of  Kampen.  The  Rhine  runs  west- 
ward bamAmheim,  and  at  Wyck  by  Dwur^ede,  as 
already  said,  sends  off  the  branch  called  the  Ltdi, 
which  joins  the  Moot.  The  Rhine  divides  again  at 
Utrtekt  (Trajectnm) :  one  branch  called  the  Veehi 
rons  northward  into  the  Zvider  Zee;  the  other, 
the  Bhine,  or  Old  Rhine,  continues  its  course  with 
diminished  volnme,  and  passing  by  Ladm  enters 
the  Nvrih  Sea  at  Kalwsck.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Bhine  is  estimated  at  about  950  milea. 

The  delta  of  the  Bhine  lies  between  the  Tinei, 
which  "flows  into  the  Zvider  Zee,  and  the  Afoot,  if 
we  look  at  it  simply  as  determined  by  mere  boun- 
daries. But  all  this  surfiuie  is  not  alluvial  ground, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  and 
that  part  of  Gnelderland  which  is  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Tttel  cnnt«ns  small 
elevationa  which  are  not  alluvial. 

This  description  cf  the  Bhine  is  neeeaiiiy  in 
order  to  nndentand  what  the  ancient  writers  have 
aaidof  it. 

The  fint  description  of  the  Bhine  that  we  possess 
tnax  any  good  authority  is  Caesai'a,  thoo^  be  had 
not  seen  much  of  it  He  says  (JB.  G.  iv.  15)  that 
it  rises  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Lspontii,  and 
passes  in  a  long  course  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nantnates,  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboci, 
and  Tieriri,  in  a  rapid  coarse.    The  name  Nantuates 
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Is  corrupt  [NastcatxsJ.  If  we  make  the  limits 
of  the  Treviri  extend  nearly  to  the  Netherlands  or 
the  commencement  of  the  low  country,  Caesar  has 
shown  pretty  clearly  the  place  where  the  Rhine 
enters  the  great  plain.  On  approaching  the  ocean, 
he  says,  it  forms  many  islands,  and  enters  the  sea 
by  several  months  (capita).  He  knew  that  the 
Rhine  divided  into  two  main  branches  near  the 
sea ;  and  ha  says  that  one  of  the  branches  named 
the  Vahalis  {Waat)  joined  the  Mosa  {Maai),  and 
formed  the  Insula  Batavornm  [BATAVORim  I>- 
bdla].  He  speaks  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
its  breadth  and  depth  in  that  part  where  he  built 
his  wooden  bridge  over  it.  (£.  G.  iv.  17.)  He 
made  the  bridge  between  CMent  and  AndereaiA, 
higher  up  than  the  place  where  the  river  enters  the 
low  country.  He  croesed  the  Bhine  a  second  time 
by  a  bridge  which  he  constructed  a  little  higher  np 
than  the  first  bridge.     (B.  G.  vi.  9.) 

Those  persons,  and  Caesar  of  coune,  who  said 
that  the  Rhine  had  man  than  two  ontlets  wen 
criticised  by  Asinins  PoUio  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192) ;  and 
Virgil  (^en.  viiL  734,  Rheniqns  ■bicomia)  follows 
Pollio's  authority.  But  if  tlie  Ifosa  divided  as  it 
does  now,  Caesar  was  right  and  PoUio  waa  wrong. 

Strabo,  who  had  some  other  authorities  for  his 
description  of  the  Rhine  besides  Csssar,  and  peihaps 
besides  Caesar  and  Pollio,  does  not  admit  PoUio'a 
statement  of  the  Rhine  having  a  course  of  6000 
stadia;  and  yet  Pollio's  estimate  is  much  below  the 
truth.  Strabo  says  that  the  length  of  the  river  in 
a  right  line  is  not  much  above  one-half  of  Pollio's 
estimate,  and  that  if  we  add  1000  stadia  for  the 
windings,  that  will  be  enough.  This  assertion  and 
his  argument  founded  on  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
show  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  circuit  that 
the  Bhme  makes  between  its  source  and  Batk.  He 
knew,  however,  that  it  flowed  north,  but  unluckily 
he  supposed  the  Seme  also  to  flow  north.  He  also 
made  the  great  mistake  of  affirming  that  the  county 
of  Kent  may  be  seen  fran  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
He  a^s  that  the  Rhine  had  several  sources,  and  ha 
places  them  in  the  Adnlas,  a  part  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  same  mountain  mass  he  places  the  souos  o( 
the  Aduas,  or  Addua  (^Adda),  which  flows  sonth 
into  the  lake  Larius  (Logo  di  Como').     [Addua.] 

The  meet  difficult  question  about  the  Rhine  is  the 
outlets.  When  Pliny  and  Tadtns  wrote,  Dmsua 
the  brother  of  Tiberios  had  been  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
and  also  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Dmsua,  and  other 
Roman  commanders.  Pliny  (ir.  14)  speaks  of 
the  Rhenns  and  the  Hosa  as  two  distinct  riven. 
In  another  passage  (iv.  15)  he  says  that  the 
Rhine  has  three  outlets:  the  western,  named  HeUimi, 
flows  into  the  Hosa;  the  most  northerly,  named 
Flevum,  flows  into  the  lakes  (^Zuider  Zee);  and  the 
middle  branch,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  retain* 
the  name  Rhenns.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
islands  in  the  Bhine  between  the  Helium  and  the 
Flevnm;  and  the  Batavorum  Insula,  in  which  were 
the  Cannine&tes  alao^  is  on*  of  them.  He  also 
places  between  these  two  branches  the  islands  of  the 
Friaii,  Cbauci,  Frisiabones,  Sturii,  and  Uarsacii. 
The  Flevum  of  Pliny  comaponds  to  the  Flevo  cf 
Mela  [Fleto  Laocs],  who  mentions  this  branch 
and  only  another,  which  he  calls  the  Rhenns,  which 
corresponds  to  Pliny'a  Rhenns.  Mela  mentions  no 
other  outlets.  He  considered  the  third  to  be  the 
Hosa,  we  may  suppose,  if  he  knew  anything  about 
it 

Tacitns  (ilan.  ii.  6)  observes  that  the  Rhine 
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dindn  into  two  bnnchet  at  tha  h«d  of  the  B*ta- 
Tornm  Insula.  The  branch  which  flom  elong  the 
German  bank  keeps  its  name  and  its  rapid  coons  to 
the  Ocean.  The  branch  which  flows  on  the  Gallie 
hank  is  broader  and  less  rapid :  this  is  the  Vabalis 

iWaal),  which  flows  into  the  Masa.  {HtMt  v.  23.) 
Batavorom  IiisuLA.]  He  knows  onlj  two  ont- 
lets  of  the  Bhine,  and  one  of  them  is  through  the 
Uosa.  The  Rhine,  as  he  calls  the  eastern  branch, 
is  the  bonndar;  between  Oallia  and  Germania.  Eatt 
of  this  eastern  branch  he  places  tlie  Frisii  (^Atm. 
W.  72) ;  and  herein  he  agrees  with  Pliny,  who 
place*  them  between  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the 
Fk-vam.  Accordingly  the  Rhsnos  of  TacitDS  is 
the  Rhenns  of  Mela  ud  Pliny. 

This  third  branch  of  the  Rhine  seems  to  be  that 
which  Tacilns  calls  the  work  of  Dmso*  (Atm.  iL 
6),  and  which  Seatonios  (^Claudaa,  c  1)  mentions 
without  saying  when  it  was:  "Dnisiis  trans  Rhenom 
fossas  nori  et  immeosi  operii  tSectt,  qoue  none  adhuc 
Dmsinae  Tocanlar."  Gennanicus  in  his  expedition 
against  the  northern  Germans  (Tac.  Aim.  ii.  6),  or- 
dered his  fleet  to-assemble  at  the  Bataromm  Insula, 
whence  it  sailed  through  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  and 
the  Ukes  into  the  Ocean  and  to  the  river  Amisia 
(£iiw).  This  connie  was  probably  taken  to  avoid 
the  navigation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Holland.  On 
a  former  occasion  Germanicos  bad  taken  the  same 
coarse  (^Aiui.  i.  60),  and  his  father  Dmsos  had 
done  the  bune, 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  4),  who  wrote  after  Tacitai  and 
Pliny,  is  acquainted  with  three  outlet*  of  the  Rhine. 
He  places  lirat  the  outlet  of  the  Mosa  in  24°  40' 
long.,  53°  20*  laL  He  then  comes  to  the  Batavi 
and  to  Lugdnnnm,  which  town  he  places  in  26°  SC 
k>ng.,  53°  20"  lat.  The  western  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
is  in  26°  46'  long.,  53°  20'  kt.  The  middle  mouth 
is  in  27°  long.,  53°  30*  lat.;  and  the  eastern  in  28° 
long.,  54°  Ut.  His  absolute  numben  an  incorrect, 
and  they  may  be  relatively  incorrect  also.  His 
western  outlet  is  a  little  ea»t  of  Lngdunum,  aad 
this  should  be  the  Old  Rhine  or  Rhine  Proper. 
The  middle  moolh  is  further  east,  and  the  easieni 
mouth  further  east  still.  The  eastern  mouth  may 
be  the  Yuei,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Ptolemy's 
middle  mouth  is.  Gosseliu  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
western  mouth  may  have  been  about  Zandwoord, 
He  farther  supposes  that  the  Middle  Month  ac- 
cording to  his  measures  was  about  the  ktitude  of 
SaUam,  about  4  leagues  above  ZaiukBOord,  and 
he  adds  that  this  mouth  was  not  known  to  those 
writers  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  we  may  con- 
jectara  that  it  was  little  used,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  outlets  that  ceased  to  be  navigable:  The 
third  mouth  he  supposes  to  correspond  to  tha  pas- 
sage rf  the  YUt.  But  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
and  unsatisftctmy  than  this  explanation,  founded 
OQ  Ptolemy's  measurements  and  pure  conjecture. 
So  much  as  this  is  pUia  Ptolemy  doe*  not  reckon 
the  Mosa  aa  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Bhine,  as  the 
Roman  writen  do;  and  he  makes  three  ontlets  be- 
tide* the  oatlot  of  the  Mosa. 

This  countiy  of  swamps,riven,  and  forest*  thraagb 
which  the  Lower  Rhine  flowed  has  certainly  nnder- 
gone  great  changes  since  the  Roman  period,  owing 
to  the  floods  of  the  Rhine  and  the  inundations  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  make  the  ancient  descriptions  agree  with  the 
modem  localities.  Still  it  was  a  fixed  opinion  that 
the  Rhine  divided  into  two  great  branches,  as  Caesar 
say*,  and  thia  was  the  diviaion  of  tha  Rhine  from 
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the  Waal  at  Posnerdm,  or  wborevw  it  may  btn 
been  in  fiirmer  time*.  One  of  the  great  ootlels  na 
tliat  which  we  call  the  Maiu  that  flows  by  RaOet- 
damt  the  other  was  the  Rhine  Proper  that  entered  the 
MS  near  Leiden,  and  it  wa*  the  stream  from  Pa*- 
nerden  to  Leiden  that  formed  the  boundary  betweci 
Gallia  and  Gennania.  (Servins,  ad  Aenad.  riii, 
727.)  Ptolemy  places  sll  hi*  three  ontlets  a  Gil- 
lia,  and  it  is  the  eastern  month  which  he  mska 
the  boundary  between  Roman  Gallia  and  Great  Ger- 
mania (ii.  11.  §  1).  If  his  esstem  mouth  is  the 
Tnel,  be  make*  this  river  from  Ankeim  to  tin 
outlet  of  the  Y—tl  the  esstem  limit  of  Komai 
Gallia  in  his  time.  This  may  be  so,  hnt  it  ni 
not  BO  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  undaratcod  the  boiu- 
daiy.  Whatever  chan<;e8  may  have  taken  piss 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  D'Anville's  eondnsiai 
is  just,  when  he  says  that  we  can  explain  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  places  snffidently  to  mikt 
it  agree  with  the  statements  cf  the  ancient  antkors. 

The  floods  of  the  Rhine  have  been  kept  in  their 
limits  by  embankments  of  earth  which  begin  at 
Wetel,  in  the  Pruasian  province  of  DiMttUarf,  tai 
extend  along  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  to  the  aes. 
The  Romans  began  these  works.  In  the  time  af 
Nero,  Pompeius  Paullinus.  to  keep  hia  soldiers  em- 
ployed, finished  an  embankment  ("  agger '')oa  tha 
Rhine  which  Dnuos  hsd  begim  sixty-three  yesis 
before.  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  53.)  It  has  someUmes  beoi 
Buppoaed  that  this  "  agger  "  is  the  "  moles  "  whicli 
Civilis  broke  down  in  the  war  which  he  carried  m 
against  the  Romans  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  (Tsc  tfut 
V.  19.)  The  consequence  of  throwing  dam  tbii 
"  moles  "  was  to  leave  nearly  dry  the  channel  betvces 
the  Batavorum  Insula  and  Germania,  which  channel 
is  the  Proper  Rhine.  The  efiect  of  throwing  do«l 
the  "  molrs  "  was  the  same  as  if  the  river  had  bees 
driven  back  ("  velut  abacto  amne  ").  This  could  not 
have  been  eSiscted  by  destroying  an  embankment; 
but  if  the  "  moles  "  .of  Drusns  was  a  dike  which  pn>- 
jected  into  tha  river  for  tha  purpose  of  prevcnling 
most  of  the  water  fmn  going  down  the  Waal,  and 
for  maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Rhine  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Batavorum  Insula,  we  can  undentaad 
why  Civilis  destroyed  and  why  Drusos  hsd  con- 
structed iL  Drusus  constructiBd  it  to  keep  the 
channel  full  on  the  north  side  of  the  Batavonm 
Insula,  and  to  maintain  this  as  a  frontier  sgaisat 
tha  Germans  ;  and  so  we  have  another  proof  that 
the  Rhine  Proper  or  the  Middle  Rliine  wss  dis 
boundary  between  Gallia  and  Gennania  in  this  pait, 
as  every  passajie  of  Tacitus  shows  in  which  hs 
speaks  of  it.  Civilis  destroyed  the  "  moles  "  to  stop 
the  Romans  in  their  pursuit  of  him  ;  for  they  weie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  had  no  boats 
there  to  make  a  bridge  with.  Vkeit  nnderetands  it 
so,  and  ha  is  probably  right 

Another  great  Roman  wo^  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Bhine  was  the  canal  of  Corbnio.  The  Soman  coo- 
queron  left  durable  monuments  of  their  donunioo  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  even  in  the 
watery  ngions  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  to  fight 
with  floods,  with  the  tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  a  war- 
like people  whose  home  was  in  the  msnhes  sad 
forests. 

The  Rhine  was  tha  great  frontier  of  the  Bomam 
against  the  German  tribes.  All  the  cities  on  the 
west  or  GsUio  side,  from  Leiden  to  Jiaafa,  were  either 
of  their  foundation  or  were  strengthened  and  fortified 
by  them.  In  the  time  of  Tiberias  eight  legions 
guarded  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine. 
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This  trtiele  nutv  be  read  irith  the  artichs  Bjita- 
VoBuif  ImsoijL,  Fleyo  Lacus,  FoasA  Corrdlo- 
■18,  HosA,  MosEiXA,  and  Gallia  Tkassalfiha. 

(D'Antrille,  Notice,  4t;  "  Bhenoa  " ;  Pamy  Cy- 
dopaedia,  art. "  Rhine  ";  and  Ukert,  GaUien, — who 
has  collected  all  the  ancient  and  many  modem  au- 
thorities.) [G.  L.] 

EHENUS  (Seno),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
and  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padns. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  It  flowed  within  about  a  mile 
of  the  walls  of  Bonooia  (^BolcHpia),  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  city,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account 
of  the  interview  between  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Le- 
pidos,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  small  island  formed  by  its  waters.  [Bononia.] 
It  lias  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  nearly  50  miles 
above  Bologna,  and  is  a  oonsidenble  stream,  though 
called  by  Silius  Italicus  "  parvus,'  to  distinguish  it 
from  iti  far  greater  namesake,  the  Khiae.  (Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  599.)  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  is  probable  that 
it  dLscharged  its  waters  into  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Padus,  bat  at  the  present  day  they  are  turned 
aiide  into  an  artificial  ciiannel  before  reaching  that 
river,  and  are  thus  carried  into  the  arm  now  known 
as  the  Po  di  Primaro.  Hence  the  mouth  of  that 
branch  of  the  Po'a  now  called  the  ^ooe  dtl  Reno. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bhenus  were  superior  to  all  others  for  making 
arrows.    (Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  65.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

KHESAENA  ('PjVou'o,  PtoL  v.  18.  §  1 3 ;  "Pwrow, 
Steph.  B.  t.  V. ;  Amm.  Hare,  zzzii.  5 ;  Bessains, 
Tab.  Pevt. ;  Basin,  NoHt.  Imp. :  Eth.  'Pwwinit, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia  :  it  was  si- 
tuated near  the  sources  of  the  Chaboras  (^Khabiir),  on 
the  great  road  which  led  from  Carrhae  to  Nicepho- 
rium,  about  88  miles  from  Misibis  and  40  from 
Dara.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19,  de  Aedif.  ii.  2.)  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Gordian  the  Younger  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Persians.  (Amm.  Marc.  I.  e.)  A 
eoin  exists  of  the  emperor  Decius,  bearing  the  legend 
CEn.  KOA.  PHCAINHCinN.,  which  may  in  all 
probability  be  referred  to  this  town.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  the  pku»  u  subject  to  the  government  of  tlie 
Dux  Osrhueiiae  (^NotU.  Dign.  ed.  Biic.king,  i.  p.  400), 
and  a  bi&liop  of  Besaina  is  mentioned  among  those 
who  subscribed  their  names  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
Under  Theodosius,  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
partially  rebuilt,  and  to  have  received  the  title  of 
Theodouopolis.  (Hierocl.  pt  793.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  at  present  represented  by 
Rat-al-Ain,  a  considerable  entrepSt  of  commerce 
in  the  province  of  Diarbehr.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Tmur,  in  A.  D.  1393. 
(D'Herbelol,  Diet.  OriaU.  L  p.  140,  UL  p.  112 ; 
Kiebuhr,  it  pi  390.)  [V.] 


BHIKOCOBURA. 
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Cora  or  RRKSAENA. 


BHETICO,  a  moiuitain  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Pomp.  Uela  (iii.  3),  along  with  Mount 
Taunna.    As  no  |i*rticahurs  arc  stated  it  is  impos- 


sible to  identify  it,  and  German  writers  are  so  divided 
in  their  opinions  that  some  take  Rbetico  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Siebengdiirge,  near  Bonn,  while  othen 
identify  it  with  a  mountain  in  the  TiroL     [L.  S.] 

BHIDAGUS  (Cuit.  vi.  4.  §  7),  a  river  of  Hyr- 
cania,  which  fluws  from  the  mountains  NW.  to  the 
Caspian.  Alexander  crossed  it  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Dareius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  af 
the  Choatres  of  Ammianns  (xxiii.  24),  and  may 
perhaps  be  represented  by  tlie  present  Adjitu.  [V.j 

RHINOCOKU'RA  or  BHINOCOLU'RA  (Puw- 
u6povpa,  Polyb.  Ptol.  Joseph.;  'PwoK6Kovp  >,  Strab.1 
Eth.  'PivoKovpeupcs,  'PtvoKovpovplriji'),  a  maritime 
city  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  coD- 
sequenlly  reckoned  sometimes  to  one  country,  some- 
times to  the  other.  Strabo,  going  sonth,  reckons 
Gaza,  Baphia,  Rhinocolura  (xvi.  pi  759) ;  Polybins, 
going  north,  reckons  it  to  Egypt,  calUng  Raphia  the 
first  city  of  Coelesyria  (v.  80).  Ptolemy  also 
reckons  it  to'Egypt,  and  pUces  it  in  tlie  district  of 
Cassiotis  (iv.  5.  §  12),  between  Ostracine  and  An- 
thedoo.  The  Itinerarium  Antonini  (p.  151)  places 
it  xxii.  M.P.  south  of  Bafia,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Ostracena.  The  following  cnrious  account 
of  its  origin  and  name  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculns. 
Actisanes,  king  of  Aethinpia,  having  cimqnered 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  crime  in  his 
newly-acquired  dominion,  collected  together  all  the 
suspected  thieves  in  the  country,  and,  after  judicial 
conviction,  cut  off  their  noses  and  sent  them  t» 
colonise  a  city  which  he  had  built  for  them  on  tlie 
extremity  of  the  d^'sert,  called,  from  their  mishap, 
Rhinocolura  (quasi  ^lyoi  KiKovpot^eurti,  a],  ^.  fcci- 
fKLudai),  situated  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
near  the  shore;  and  from  its  situation  destitute  of 
nearly  all  the  necesssries  of  life.  The  soil  around  it 
was  salt,  and  the  small  supply  of  well  water  within 
the  walls  was  bitter.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
invention,  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  following 
novel  expedient  fur  their  sustenance.  They  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  reeds,  and,  splitting  them  veiy 
fine,  they  wove  them  into  nets,  which  they  stretched 
for  many  stadia  along  the  sea-shure,  and  so  snared 
large  quantities  of  quails  as  they  came  in  vast 
flights  from  the  sea  (i.  60).  Strain  copies  this  ac- 
count of  its  origin  (L  c);  Seneca  ascribes  the  act 
to  a  Persian  king,  and  assigns  the  city  to  Syria 
(de  Ira,  iii.  20).  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  781)  mentions  it 
as  having  been  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  and 
Arabian  merchandise,  which  wu  discharged  at 
Lence  Come,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  it  was  conveyed,  vit  Petra,  to  Rhinocolura, 
and  thence  dispersed  to  all  quartern.  In  his  day, 
however,  the  tide  of  commerce  fiowed  chiefly  down 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  name  occurs  in  Jose- 
phns,  hut  unconnected  with  any  important  event. 
It  is  known  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  as 
the  division  between  the  possessions  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  S.  Jerome  states  that  the  "  River  of  Egypt " 
flawed  between  this  city  and  Pelnsium  (Reland, 
PalaeeU  pp.  285,  286,  969—972);  and  m  one  pas- 
sage the  LXX.  translate  "the  River  of  Egypt" 
by  Rliinocorura.  {Itaia/t,  xxvii.  12.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  penal  colony,  founded  for  mnti- 
lated  convicts,  should- have  become  fruitful  in  saints; 
and  its  worthy  and  exemplary  bishop  Melas,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arian  persecution,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Solon,  became  the  founder  of  a  succession 
of  religious  men,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Soiomen,  continued  to  his  lime.  {Bui.  Ecdt$. 
viL  31.)     Rliinocorara  is  now  El-Arith,  aa  the 
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BiT«r  of  Egypt  ia  Wadji-tl-Arisk.  The  Tillage  i< 
litmUed  oo  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
•ea,  and  ia  for  the  moet  part  encloaed  within  a  mil 
of  conaiderable  thickneaa.  Thete  an  aome  Boman 
ruina,  aucfa  as  marble  colamna,  &c,  and  a  Terj  fine 
well  of  good  water,  (Irbjr  and  Mangles,  Travel; 
p.  174,  atober  7.)  [G.  W.] 

BHIPE.     [t:NI8PE.] 

BUIPAEI  HONTES  (rii  'Ttnua  Vo).  •  "am* 
applied  hf  Grecian  fane;  to  a  mountain  chain  whoae 
peaks  roae  to  tlie  M.  of  the  known  maU.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  wonl  fmii,  or  the  chill 
rushing  blaata  of  hapiat,  the  moontain  wind  or 
"  tramontana"  of  the  Greek  Archipelago^  which 
was  cmceired  to  iune  from  the  caverns  of  this 
moonUin  range.  Hence  arose  the  notion  of  the 
happiness  of  those  living  beyond  these  moontaias  — 
the  only  place  exempt  i^xmi  the  northern  blasts.  In 
fiwt  they  appear  in  this  form  of  'Piiraf,  iu  Alcman 
(/raym.  p.  80,  ed.  Welcker),  a  lyric  poet  of  the 
7th  century  B.  c.,  who  is  the  first  to  mentioo  them. 
The  oootempomiy  writers  Damastes  of  Sigenm  (tfp. 
Slepk.  B.  t.  V.  Trt/Mptoi)  and  Hellanicns  of  Lesbos 
(op.  CleoL  Alex.  Strom.  I  p,  305)  sgree  in  their 
statements  in  placing  beyond  the  iabled  tribes  of  the 
N.  the  Khip««»n  mountains  from  which  the  north 
wind  blows,  and  oo  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the 
■ea-eoast,  the  Hyperboreans.  The  legends  connected 
with  this  imagined  range  of  mountains  lingered  for 
a  long  period  in  Grecian  literatore,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  BUtements  of  Hecatasoa  of  Abdera(ap. 
AtlUm.  B.  A.  zi.  1)  and  Aristotle  (Met  I  13; 
oomp.  Soph.  Otd.  Ccl  1248;  Schol.  ad  loa;  Strab. 
Tii.  pp.  295,  S99.)  Uerodotos  knows  nothing  of  the 
Bhipaean  mountains  or  the  Alps,  though  the  positive 
geography  of  the  N.  begins  with  him.  It  would  be 
an  idle  inquiry  to  identify  the  Bhipaesn  range  with 
any  actual  chain.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
advanced,  the  geographical  "mythus'  was  moved 
farther  and  farther  to  the  N.  till  it  reached  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude  M.  rf  the  Maeotic  lake  and 
the  Caspian,  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Jait,  where  Europe  and  Ajda  melt  as  it  were  into 
each  other  in  wide  ]  lains  or  steppes.  These  "  moun- 
tains of  the  winds"  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
meteorological "  mythus"  of  the  Hyperboreans  which 
wandered  with  Heracles  far  to  the  W.  Geogra- 
phical discovery  embudied  the  picture  which  the 
imagination  haid  formed.  Poseidanius  (ap.  AtAai. 
\i.  p.  223,  d.)  seems  to  have  considered  this  range 
to  be  the  Alps.  The  Boman  poeta,  borrowing  from 
the  Greeks,  made  the  Khipaean  chain  the  eztrsma 
limit  to  the  N.  ( Viig.  Georg.  i.  240 ;  Propert  L  6. 3 ; 
SiL  It.  zi.  459);  and  Lucan  (iii.  273)  places  the 
sonroes  of  the  Tanais  in  this  chain.  (Comp.  Mela, 
i.  19.  §  18;  Plin.  iv.  24<  Amm.Marc  zzii.  8.  §38; 
Prooop.  £.  G.  iv.  6;  Sid.  Apull.  iL  343;  Jornand. 
Get  16;  Oros.  i.  2.)  In  die  earlier  writers  the 
form  is  Bipaei,  bat  with  Pliny  and  those  who 
followed  him  the  p  bedomee  aspirated.  In  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §§  16, 19)  and  Mar. 
clan  (^Peripl.  §  39,  ed.  Didot)  the  Bhipaean  chain 
appears  to  be  that  gently  rising  ground  which 
divides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  from 
those  which  run  to  the  Eazine.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BHISPIA  CPunria),  a  {dace  in  Upper  Pannoua, 
of  nneertain  site  (Pt»l.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Orelli,  /»- 
ler^  n.  4991),  though  it  is  commonly  identified 
with  Caur.  (SchSnwisner,  AntiquUaiet  Sabariae, 
f.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BHITHTMNA  ('Ptf  v/txa),  a  town  of  Crete,  which 
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ii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (uL  17.  §  7)  and  PEa; 
(iv.  20)  as  the  first  town  on  the  N.  coast  to  the  E.  of 
Amphimalla,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  Cratsn  city  by 
Steph.  B.,  in  whose  text  its  name  is  writUn  Bbi- 
tbymnia  (TiSv/ivfa:  Eth.  "PtAwniiTiiT,  'Piliiwm). 
It  ia  also  alluded  to  by  Lycophron  (76).  Tbt 
modem  Rhithi/mitoi  or  Jletmo  retains  tbe  name  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stsnii. 
Eckhel  (Numi  VeL  Aneedoti,  p.  155 ;  comp.  Baache, 
voL  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  1024)  first  assigned  to  Bhithynna 
its  ancient  coins;  maritime  emblems  are  fosnd  on 
(Pashle;,  CrtU,  voL  L  p.  101.)     [E.  B.  J.] 


COOT  or  BBITRTIOIA. 

BHIUH  ('Pu>r).  1.  A  pnmontoiy  in  Adiiia. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  13,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  Mesaenia,  in  the  Thuriale  gnlf,  ai 
also  the  name  of  one  of  tbe  five  divisions  into  whick 
Creaphontea  ia  said  to  have  divided  M«Miii>. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  360, 361 .)  Strabo  desciibts  Bbiom 
as  over  against  Taenamm  (&v<KB>Tlai>  Tuirifi), 
which  is  not  a  very  accurate  expressioD,  as  hanlljr 
any  place  on  the  weatem  coaat,  except  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Acritas,  is  in  sight  from  TaenaruoL  (Leake, 
Jforea,  toL  i.  p.  459.) 

BHIUSIAVA.    [BiiratavA.] 

BHIZAXA  ('PiCi-a,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  2;  "PffM, 
Maiciaii,  PeripL  L  §  33,  ed.  Muller),  a  town  on  liii 
ooaat  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  immediate  neighboniboal 
of  the  most  weetcra  month  of  the  Indus,  The  dii>- 
rencea  between  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  with  rtftti 
to  distances  do  not  seem  here  reconcileable.  [V.] 

BHIZE'NIA  ('Pi(i(Wa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  s  town  cf 
Crete  cf  which  nothing  is  known;  there  is  u 
"  eparkUa*  now  called  Blutd-iattro»,  but  it  is  a 
mere  gness  to  identify  >'  *>th  this.        [E.  B.  JO 

BHIZIUS  ('PiC<oO.  a  small  coast  river  of  Poont, 
between  the  Iris  and  Acampsis,  still  bearing  tbs 
name  of  Riieh.  (Anian,  PenjpL  P.  E.  f.  'i 
Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  12.)  [L  &] 

KHIZON  ('Plfo.!-,  Polyb.  ii.  11;  Strab.  ™.  p.  Sl«: 
Liv.  zlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  j:  e.;  'PiC<>>«,  Ptol.  ii.  17- 
§  12;  Bliizinium,  Plin.  iii.  26;  Bucimnm,  Geogr. 
Bar.  v.  14;  ad  Ziiio  [ad  Rhisio?],  Pait.  ToId^  ' 
town  of  Dalmatia,  situated  upon  a  gulf  which  bon 
the  name  of  RmzoHicw  SiHOS  (^i^anidit  t^ny 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  314, 316;  Ptol.  H.  17.  §  5).  Teats, 
tbe  Illyriau  queen,  took  refiige  in  this  her  Is^ 
stronghold,  and  obtained  peace  upon  the  ecaqneni'e 
terms.  Scylax  (p.  9)  has  a  river  Bhizns  ('PiC°^'i 
oomp.  Polyb.  {.  e. ;  Philo,  ap.  Stepk.  B.  a.  e.  BeuMt). 
but  this  can  be  no  other  than  tbe  Boce^  di  CaUart, 
celebrated  for  its  grand  scenery,  which  gives  this 
gulf  with  its  six  mouths  the  appearance  rf  an  inland 
lake,  and  hence  the  mistake  of  Scylax,  and  Pulybins, 
who  aays  that  Bhizon  was  at  a  distance  from  tlie 
sea.  In  Jiitano,  standing  on  rising  ground  at  tbe 
extremity  of  a  beautiful  bay  that  runs  to  the  X 
from  Perailo,  are  remains  of  the  Boman  colony.  A 
Mosaic  pavement  and  coins  have  been  fatud  thete. 
Kear  B^mmo  is  a  cavern  from  which  a  torrent  run 
in  winter,  and  falls  into  the  bay,  but  it  is  not  knox 
whether  this  be  the  Dalmatian  cavcm  mentioned  br 
Pliny  (ii.  44).     It  is  here  that  Cadmus  is  said  » 
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haTe  Tsiind  among  tha  Eiichele«a.  (Scylaz,  I  e.) 
Whathar  tfaa  PhoemcUsa  had  reachad  the  S.  ahora 
of  the  Adriatic  doea  not  appear,  but  it  could  only  be 
from  tracea  of  Phoenician  aetUements  that  this  term 
was  aasigned  to  his  wanderini^s.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
matia,  vol.  i.  p.  381 ;  Neigebaor,  Die  Sud-Slaven, 
p-Sa)  [E.B.J.] 

BHIZONICUS  SIMUa    [Rhizon.I 

BHIZCPHAGI  AETHIOPES  ('PifoftiTai,  I»o- 
dor.  iiL  23  ;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  770,  seq. ;  Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 
29),  ona  rf  the  noinerooa  tribes  of  Aathiopia,  whom 
the  Greeks  named  after  tfaa  diet  peculiar  to  them. 
The  root-eating  Aethiopians  dwelt  above  MeroS,  on 
either  bank  of  the  Aitthona  (TaeoBee),  and  de- 
rived their  principal  snatenance  from  a  kind  of  cake 
or  polenta,  made  from  the  reeda  and  bulrusfaea  that 
oovend  that  allavial  region.  The  roots  were  first 
sempuloosly  cleansed,  then  powdered  between  stones, 
and  the  pulp  tbos  obtained  was  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
Bhizopliagi  are  described  as  a  mild  and  harmless  race, 
living  in  amity  with  their  neighEonrs,  and,  probably 
because  they  had  nothing  to  lose, unmolested  by  them. 
Their  only  foes  were  lions,  who  sometimes  com- 
mitted the  greatest  havoc  among  this  unarmed  race; 
and  their  best  friends,  according  to  Diodorus  (comp. 
Agatharch.  op.  Budton,  Geog.  Graec.  Mm.  p.  37), 
were  a  species  of  gnat,  or  more  probably  gadfly, 
which  at  the  summer  solstice  Qlnrh  t4)i>  ivaroKiiv 
roS  Kur&i)  aasailed  the  lions  in  such  numbers,  that 
they  fled  from  the  marshes,  and  permitted  the  Bbi- 
xo[^agi  to  recruit  their  loesea.  The  lite  of  this 
oiscure  tribe  probably  correeponds  with  that  of  the 
ShiAot  (Bruce,  Travel;  vol.  lit  pp.  69 — 72),  wbo 
DOW  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of 
Tata  or  .il  tiara,  on  the  ujiper  Taeassi.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BHIZUS  {'f'fois),  a  port-town  uf  Pontna,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Khizius,  about  120  stadia  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Cains,  and  30  stadia  west  of  the 
month  of  the  Asctuns.  In  the  time  of  Procopins 
(^JBeil.  Goth.  iv.  2)  the  place  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance,  ao  that  Juatinian  surrounded  it 
with  strong  fortificatians.  The  Table  mentiona  on 
it«  site  a  place  under  the  name  of  Keila.  whidi  is  pro- 
bably only  a  ootrnption  of  the  right  name,  which 
still  eziata  in  the  form  of  iitteA,  though  the  place 
is  also  called  Irruh.  (Comp.  Procop,  da  Aed. 
iU.  4;  Ptol.  V.  6.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BHIZUS  ('PifoSi:  Eth.  Pt(o£mos),  a  town  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  whcee  inhabitants  were 
tranxported  to  Demetrias  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  dty.  (Strab.  is.  pp.  436, 443 ;  Steph.  B,  f.  v. ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  16.)  We  learn  from  Scylax  (p.  24) 
that  Bbizua  waa  outside  the  Pagasaean  gulf  npon 
the  exterior  shore;  but  its  exact  pcaition  is  uncer- 
tain. Leake  places  it  at  the  ruins  eastward  of 
Kekhiri  (^Northern  Gnece,  voL  iv.  p.  383). 

BUOCCA  ('PtoKa),a  town  of  Crete,  where  there  was 
a  temple  to  Artemis  Bhoccaea  (Adian,  iV.  j4 .  zii.  22). 
Pococie  (vol  ii.  p.  247)  found  renuuns  at  the  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rhokka,  to  tha  S.  of 
the  ancient  Metbymna;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  site  uf  Shocca,  which,  as  is  shown 
by  Aelian  (iV.  A.  xiv.  20),  was  near  Metbymna 
(Hack,  Knta,  voL  i.  p.  391;  Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

'  BHODA  or  BHODUS  ('PcOi;,  Staph.  B.  :  v.; 
Bhoda,  Mela,  ii.  6;  Liv.  zxxiv.  8;  fiSot,  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654;  Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  804;  called  by 
PtoL  ii.  6.  §  20,  'PoKroKtt,  where  we  should  pro- 
bably read  'P^  ir6\is'),  a  Greek  emporium  on  tha 
coast  of  the  lodigetae  in  Hiapmia  Tarracooeniia, 
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founded  aeoordmg  to  Strabo  (I.  e.')  by  tha  Rbodians, 
and  subsequently  taken  poasessian  of  by  the  Mas- 
ailiots.  It  is  the  modem  Rotat ;  but  tradition  says 
that  the  old  town  lay  towards  the  headland  at  San 
Pedro  de  Roda.  (Ford,  Handbooh  of  Spam,  p. 
249;  oomp.  Henrs.  Rhod.  i.  28;  Marca,  Hitp.  ii. 
18;  Martin,  Hitt.  dee  Gaulet,  p.  S18;  Florez,  Med. 
iil  p.  114;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  148.)  [T.  H. D] 

BHCDANUS  (yoSay6s:  Rhine).  The  Rhone 
risee  in  Switzerland,  in  a  glacier  west  of  the  pass  uf 
St  Gothard  and  south  of  the  GaUenatoeh,  a  moun- 
tain above  12,000  feet  high.  It  has  a  general 
course,  first  SW,  then  W.  by  S.  as  far  as  Martigng, 
the  Octodums  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  I).  The  ooune 
from  Martigny  to  the  Lake  of  Genera  forms  nearly 
a  right  angle  with  the  course  of  the  river  abova 
ifartigm/.  The  length  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  Shone  flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  above  90 
miles.  This  long  valley  called  Wallia,  or  the  Vol- 
lais,  is  bounded  by  the  highest  Alpine  ranges:  on 
the  north  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  contain  the 
largest  continuous  mass  of  snow  and  ice  in  tha 
Swias  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  lit- 
pontian  and  Pennine  Alpe.  The  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Lacus  Lemannus  of  the  Romans  [LEMARtn], 
which  receives  the  Rhone  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
MedlteiTaneaiu 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  liee  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  Tbe  convex  part  of 
the  crescent  which  forms  the  north  side  is  above  50 
miles  in  length ;  the  concave  or  southern  side  is  lees 
than  50  miles  in  length.  Tbe  widest  part,  which 
is  about  tbe  middle,  is  8  or  9  miles.  The  gmt- 
est  depth,  which  is  near  some  high  cliSis  on  the 
south  coast,  is  stated  variously  by  ditferent  author- 
ities, some  making  it  as  much  as  1000  feet.  Tha 
Rhone  enters  tbe  lake  at  the  east  end  a  muddy 
stream,  and  the  water  flows  out  clear  at  the  western 
extremity  pant  Geneva,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Al- 
lobroges.     [Geneva.] 

Below  Geneva  the  Rhone  mns  in  a  rapid  course 
and  in  a  SW.  dhwtion  past  Fort  VEcluee.  Fort 
tEebue  is  at  the  point  described  by  Caesar  (A  G. 
i.  9)  where  the  Jura  overhangs  the  course  of  the 
Rhone.  [Hbltetii.]  The  river  then  rune  sooth 
past  Set/ttel,  and  making  a  bend  turns  north  again, 
and  flowing  in  an  irregular  western  course  to  Lgon 
(Lugduunm)  is  joined  there  by  tbe  Saone,  the 
ancient  Arar  [Abak;  Luodunum].  The  length 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhone  from  tbe  Lahe  of  Ge- 
neva to  Lgon  is  about  130  miles.  The  SaSne,  as 
Caesar  says,  is  a  slow  river,  but  the  cnrrent  is  seen 
very  plainly  under  the  bridges  in  Lt/on.  The  Rhone  is 
a  rapid  stream,  and  violent  when  it  is  swelled  by 
the  rains  and  the  waters  from  the  Alpine  regions. 

From  Lj/on  the  Rhone  flows  in  a  general  south- 
ern course.  The  direct  distance  is  about  150  miles 
from  lj/on  to  ArU*  (Arelate)  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  large  branches  which  include  the  isle  of 
Carmagne.  The  whole  conree  of  the  Rhone  from  the 
ice-fields  of  Switzeriand  to  the  low  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  above  500  miles. 

The  valley  uf  the  Rhone  below  Lgon  is  narrow 
on  the  west  bank  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ar- 
diche,  and  it  is  bounded  by  high,  bare,  and  rocky 
heights.  Some  of  the  hill  slojes  are  planted  wiUi 
vines.  All  tbe  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Rhone 
from  the  highlands  on  the  west  are  small:  they 
are  the  Ardi^,  Cae,  Gordon  (Vardo),  and  seme 
smaller  sbreama.    Tbe  left  bank  <il  the  Rhone  from 
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Xyon  downmrds  ii  geotnllj  flit,  bat  then  are 
nrenl  parts  vhcra  Ura  racki  Hm  right  abore  the 
mXtt,  uti  in  tbeaa  plaon  the  railway  from  Lgon 
to  ManaUt  is  cat  in  tiM  rodu  cIom  to  the  rivar. 
At  SL  Andet^  a  small  toirn  on  the  west  bank  above 
the  ArdaAe,  the  plain  oonntry  begins  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Shone.  On  the  east  aids  the  hills  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  From  one  of  the  middle-age 
towers  built  on  the  amphitheatre  of  Arks,  there  is  a 
view  of  the  great  pUin  which  lies  all  roand  that 
dty  to  the  north,  west,  and  east,  and  stretches  south- 
ward to  the  coast  cf  the  Mediterranean.  The  two 
large  affluents  of  the  Rhone  on  the  esst  side  are  the 
Mrt  (Isara)  and  the  Duraace  (Druentia). 

The  Rhune  was  earlier  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomaus  than  anj  other  of  the  large  rirers  of  Western 
Eoropek  The  oldest  notices  of  this  rirer  mnst  hare 
come  fftoi  the  Phocaeans  and  the  Greeks  of  Mas- 
cilia.  What  Avienus  has  collected  from  some  source 
(Or.  Marit.  623 — 690)  is  unintelligible.  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  very  absurdly  derives  the  name  Bhodauus 
from  a  town  which  he  names  Rlioda;  but  the  name 
Bliodanas  is  older  than  any  city,  and,  like  the  names 
of  otlier  European  rivers,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
memorials  that  we  have  of  the  Lingusgee  of  the 
West.  Polybins  (iii.  47)  supposed  that  the  Rhone 
rose  farther  east  than  it  does,  but  he  knew  that  it 
flowed  down  a  long  valley  (auAiiv)  to  the  west, 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  LaJhe  of  Gonna. 
Ptolemy  (ii,  10),  the  latest  of  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, had  no  exact  notion  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone,  though  tlie  Bomans  long  before  his  time 
most  have  known  where  to  look  for  them.  He 
makes  the  aourrea  of  the  Arar  come  from  the  Alps, 
by  which  the  Jura  is  meant,  and  in  this  statement  and 
what  he  says  of  the  course  of  the  Arar  and  Dubts  he 
may  have  followed  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186),  as  it  has  been 
supposed.  The  blunders  about  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  singular.  Mela  (iii.  3)  mentions  the  Da- 
nabius  and  Rhodanus  among  the  rivers  of  Germany; 
and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  it  rises  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  tlie  Ister  and  the  Khenus  (ii.  5). 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  statements  about 
the  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Timaeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  183),  says  that  there  were 
five  outlets,  for  which  Polybius  reproves  Timaeus, 
and  says  tiiete  were  only  two.  Polybins  (iii.  41) 
names  the  eastern  branch  the  Massaliotic.  Artemi- 
doros,  as  cited  by  Stnbo,  made  five  months.  Strabo 
does  not  state  how  many  he  supposed  that  there 
were.  He  says  that  above  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  is  a  lake  called  Stomalimne, 
which  some  make  one  of  the  ontlets  of  the  Rhone, 
and  those  particularly  do  who  enumerate  seven  out- 
lets of  the  river.  But  he  shows  that  this  was  a 
mistaken  opinion.  Caesar  built  ships  at  Aielate 
when  he  was  going  to  besiege  Massilia,  and  he 
brought  them  down  the  river  to  that  city,  and  by 
the  eastern  branch,  as  we  may  assimw. 

The  Rhone  was  navigated  by  the  people  on  its 
banks  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  with  his  army 
cams  to  cross  it,  snd  much  earlier.  Polybius  is  the 
earliest  extant  writer  who  has  given  ns  any  precise 
information  abont  this  river.  Hannibal  (B.C.  218) 
crossed  it  at  a  pcnnt  above  the  division  of  the  stream, 
and  of  course  higher  than  Aria,  for  we  assume 
that  the  bifurcation  was  not  higher  than  that  city 
in  his  time,  if  it  ever  was.  (Polyb.  iiL  43.)  He 
probably  crossed  the  river  at  Beaucam  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gordon.  He  then  marched 
northwards  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  In- 
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sola.  [IssDLA  AixoBBooim.]  Uncfa  has  leea 
written  on  this  passage  of  Polybins  and  en  Liry 
(xxi.),  who  also  describes  the  same  passage,  {jit 
Mank  ofSamibal  from  tie  SJkoHe  to  At  Alpt, 
by  H.  L.  Long,  Ksq.,  1831 ;  Ukerf,  GalHem,  f.  561, 
&c. ;  and  the  modem  writers  quoted  by  each.) 

Pliny  (iii.4)enumerates  three  mouths  of  theEboK. 
He  cells  the  two  smaller  "  Libyca"  (if  the  resdis;  is 
right) :  one  of  these  is  the  Hispaniense  os,  which  n 
may  assume  to  be  the  nearest  to  Spain;  the  other 
is  Metapinnm,  and  the  third  and  Isrgest  is  the 
Hsiisaliat.  Some  modem  mapa  represent  tlira 
months  of  the  river.  Ptolemy  (it  10)  mtntiaa 
only  a  western  and  an  eastern  month,  and  he  nikei 
a  mistake  in  placing  the  Foasas  Marianae  [Foesis 
Mariakax]  west  of  the  western  moutL  Tbi 
channels  of  the  Rhone  below  .^rlss  may  hsm  lees 
changed  in  some  peuta,even  in  historical  periods,  ud 
the  bod  of  the  river  above  Aria  has  not  alwsji  bees 
where  it  is  now.  But  there  is  no  evidence  fur  isj 
great  changes  in  the  river's  conne  since  the  tima 
when  Polybins  wrote,  though  it  is  certain  ihit  tha 
alluvium  brought  down  the  river  must  hare  eo- 
Urged  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

The  canal  of  Marina,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  is  described  under 
Fossa  Mabuha:  and  the  ^tony  plain  is  deacrilied 
under  Lapidki  Campl  [G.  L] 

RHODANU'SIA  Pfiny  (iiL  4)  mentioDs  Bhods 
in  Gallia  Narbooensia  as  a  colony  of  the  Shodii 
He  places  it  on  the  coast  east  of  Agathe  (,Agie), 
and  says  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  RhodsniB. 
[Rhodakdb.]  Hieronymus,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  copies  Pliny.  This 
may  be  the  place  which  Stephanas  (a.  e.  'Pi>iSai>nvia) 
names  Rhodannsia,  and  calls  "  a  dty  in  Massalia:' 
by  which  the  Massiliotic  territory  must  be  messL 
The  psssage  in  Strabo  (iv.  p.  180)  d)r  Siyiv 
'AyaBi/y  rois,  in  which  he  intends  to  speak  of  oat 
of  the  Massiliotic  settlements,  is  corrupt  Csiaubon 
(Cotament.  in  Strcib.  p. 83)  sometimes  tbooght  ihit 
we  ought  to  read  riir  Si  'PiSnn  col  'AyaBii'  rois. 
Groskurd  (Strab.  Transl.  i.  p.  310)  thinks  tbst 
Pliny  has  called  this  place  Rhoda  b«anse  he  con- 
founded it  with  Rhode  or  Rhodns  in  Iberis,  irfaicli 
he  does  not  mention.  He  observes  that  Scymniu 
(v.  208),  Slepbanus,  and  Sidonius  Apolliniris  (> 
5)  rightly  name  it  Rhodannsia;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
that  Strabo  wrote  it  so.  But  it  is  by  no  Toaaa 
certain  that  Strabo  did  write  it  so.  Grosknrd's  sr- 
gtunent  is  tliis:  there  never  was  a  town  Rhoda  is 
Gallia,  and  Strabo  mentions  the  Iberian  Rhode  or 
Rhodus.  Since  then  Strabo  is  acquainted  with  both 
places,  bs  has  not  made  a  mistake  like  Plisj; 
rather  most  we  with  Vossius  (A^ote  on  Meh,  u.  6) 
alter  the  corrapt  'PitiP  into  'PoSavoiwiiv ;  and 
Koray  is  mistaken  in  ngecting  "F^r  altogether  as 
not  genuine.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Gallic  Bhode 
or  Rhodannsia.  The  pUce  is  goiM  and  has  left  no 
trace.  [G.  L.] 

RHODE.  [RHODAircaiA.] 
RHODE  FLUVIUS.  [Saoabd.] 
RHaOU  ('PoSlo:  EUl  'PoSieij),  a  town  of 
Lycia,  situated  in  the  moimtuns  on  the  lunh  a 
Corydallus.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  6 ;  Pbot. 
Cod.  176.)  At  the  time  when  Col.  Leake  wrote 
his  work  cai  Asia  Minor  (p.  186)  the  site  of  tliia 
town  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and  Sir  C.  Felloo 
did  not  examine  the  district;  but  the  inscripooB 
which  have  since  been  foimd  fix  its  site  at  the  plsee 
now  called  EM  Biuar.    (Spratt  and  Forbes,  7>«- 
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«efa  n>  Igcia,  i.  pp^  166,  181.)  The  totrn  had  a 
tempi*  of  Aaclepiua,  and  its  citizens  are  not  called, 
as  Stephanus  B71.  asserts,  "FoSicrT,  bat  'PoSmro- 
Arroi  or  'PoIioiraAiTeu,  whence  it  appears  that  Pliny 
(7.  88)  correctly  calls  the  town  Rhodiopolis.  A 
plan  of  the  numeioas  remains  of  this  town  is 
given  bjr  Spratt,  according  to  whom  it  was  not 
snrroanded  bj  walla :  the  theatre  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  is  small,  having  a  diameter  of  only 
136  feet;  but  many  oif  the  seats  remain,  and  the 
twsement  of  the  pnisceninm  is  perfecL  In  the  front 
of  it  is  a  terrace,  with  seats  along  the  parapet. 
Bemains  of  chnrches  show  that  the  place  kss 
inhabited  in  Christian  times.  There  are  also  traces 
of  an  aqneduct.  The  town  bang  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commantb  an  extensive  sonthem 
pnispect.  [L.  &] 

BHODIOKUH  BEGIO.  [Pbraka.] 
BHO'DIUS  ("PiBioj),  a  river  of  Troas,  having  its 
Bonrces  in  Mount  Ida,  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Astyrs;  it  flows  in  a  north- western  direction,  and  aflar 
passing  by  Astyia  and  Cremaste,  discharges  itsdf 
into  the  Hellespont  between  Sardsnns  and  Abydns. 
(Horn,  n  zil  20,  zz.  8IS;  Hesiod,  Thaog.  341 ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  554,  ziii.  pp.  595,  60S;  Plin.  v.  33.) 
Stisbo  (xiii.  p.  595)  statea  that  some  regarded  the 
Kbodins  as  a  tiibataiy  of  the  Aesepus;  but  they 
mnst  have  been  mistaken,  as  the  tiver  is  mentioned 
on.the  coins  of  Dardanus.  (Sestini,  Ceo$r.  Nvmii. 
p.  39.)  Pliny  (2.  c.)  states  that  this  ancient  river 
BO  longer  existed;  and  some  modem  writers  identify 
it  with  the  Pydins  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (viii. 
106;  comp.  Hesych.  and  Phavorin.  «.  v.  ni^iov). 
Bichter  {WaUfcJaien,  p.  457)  describes  its  present 
condition  as  that  of  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Dar- 
danelles by  many  months  and  marshra.     [L.  S.] 

BHaDOPE  ('Po&iin),  Herod,  vi.  49 ;  Thnc.  ii.  96 ; 
Folyb.  xxziv.  19;  Strab.  iv.  p.  208,  vii.  pp.  313, 
329, 331 ;  Meli^  ii.  2.  §  2;  Plin.  iii.  29,  iv.  5.  s.  17 ; 
Anun.  Uarc.  xzL  10.  §  3 ;  Ualchos,  ap.  Max.  de  Leg. 
Bom.  p.  90),  a  moontain  chain  forming  the  W.  con- 
tinution  of  Haemns,  and  the  frontier  between  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than 
the  name.  On  its  desolate  heights,  the  larking 
places  of  the  fierce  Satrae,  was  the  great  sanctuary 
and  orncla  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus.  As  the  Stry- 
mon  took  its  sources  in  Bhodope  (Strab.  viii.  p.  331) 
the  high  ridges  roand  DupnAsa  and  GhiutlauUl 
moat  be  assigned  to  Bhodope,  which  may  roughly  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  central  of  the  three  continuous 
chains,  which  nnder  the  name  of  the  Detpoto  Dagh 
branches  out  to  the  S.  of  the  Balhan  (Haemus)  at 
about  23°  E.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BHODITNTIA  CPoJourrro:  £<i.*Po»oii»T«j),a 
fortreaa  on  Mt.  Callidrtnnas,  defending  one  of  the 
passes  to  Thermopyke.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  428 ;  Liv. 
zxzvi.  16,  19;  Staph.  B.  >. «.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  62, 64.) 

BHODUS  (Pitaot:  Eth.  'PcJSior:  Khodet),  one  of 
the  chief  islands  of  the  Aegean,  or  more  properly 
of  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  is  cslled  the 
Carpathian  sea,  about  9  or  10  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Caris.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have 
borne  the  names  of  Ophinssa  (Stepb.  B. :  v.  'P<>Sas), 
Stadia,  Telchinis  (Strab.  zvi.  p.  653),  Asteria, 
Aethraea,  Trinacria,  Corymbia,  Poieessa,  Atabyria, 
3{«caria,  and  Oloaisa.  (Plin.  v.  36.)  It  extends 
from  south  to  north,  aiid  is  920  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (Strab.  xiv.  p.  605),  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
J25  Boman  miles,  though  others  reduced  it  to  103. 
The  island  is  traversed  from  nortli  to  gootb  by  a 
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chain  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  was 
called  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion,  and  the  towns  were 
all  situated  on  the  coast.  Mount  Atabyris  is  4560 
fleet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
stood  a  temple  of  Zeu!  Atabyrins.  Rhodes  was 
believed  to  have  at  one  time  risen  out  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Telcbines,  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  are 
said  to  have  immigrated  fnaa  Crete.  (Pind.  Olymp. 
vii.  23,  &C.;  IMin.  iL  87;  Aristid.  Orat.  xliii.  p. 
653,  ed.  Dind.;  Strab.  L  c;  Diod.  v.  55.)  The 
Teiijiines,  about  whom  many  fabulous  stories  are 
related,  are  said  to  have  been  nine  in  nnmber, 
and  their  sister  Halia  or  Amphitrita  became  by 
Poseidon  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  one  dangbter, 
Bhodoa,  firom  which  in  the  end  the  island  received 
the  name  it  still  bears.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  derive  the  name  Bhodns  from  ^6Soy,  a 
rose,  for  the  rose  appears  as  a  symbol  on  coins  of  the 
island,  so  that  Bhodus  would  be  "the  inland  of 
Roses."  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  602;  Sestini,  Afim. 
Vet.  p.  382.)  These  most  ancient  and  &ba- 
lous  Telcbines  are  said  to  have  perished  or  been 
driven  from  the  island  daring  an  inundation,  and 
Helios  then  created  a  new  race  of  inhabitants,  who 
were  called  after  him  Heliadae;  they  were  seven  in 
number,  and  became  ancestors  of  seven  tribes,  which 
partly  peopled  Bhodns  itself  and  partly  emigrated 
to  Lesbce,  Cos,  Caria,  and  Egypt.  Ths  Heliadaa 
are  said  to  have  greatly  distingaished  themselves  by 
the  progress  they  made  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  navigation.  (Pind.  I.  c,  160,  &c.;  Diod.  v.  56; 
Conon,  Narrat.  47 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  After  this 
various  immigrations  from  foreign  countries  are 
mentioned:  Egyptians  under  Danaus,  Phoenicians 
under  Cadmns,  Tliessalians  and  Carians,  are  each 
said  to  have  famished  their  contingent  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Rhodes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
alleged  immigrations,  they  can  have  but  little  af- 
fected the  national  character  of  the  Rbodians,  which 
in  fact  did  not  become  fixed  until  a  branch  of  ths 
Doric  race  took  possession  of  the  isbind,  after  which 
event  the  Doric  character  of  its  inhabitants  became 
thorongbly  established.  Some  Dorians  or  Heracleidae 
appear  to  have  been  settled  there  as  early  as  ths 
Trojan  War,  for  the  Heracleid  Tlepolemus  is  de- 
scribed as  having  sailed  to  Troy  with  nine  ships. 
(72.  ii.  653;  Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  59 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  8.  §  2.) 
After  the  Trojan  War  Aethaemenes,  a  Heracleid 
from  Argcs,  led  other  settlers  to  Rhodus.  (Strab. 
ziv.  p  653;  Diod.  zv.  59;  ApoUod.  iiL  2.  §  1; 
camp.  Tbac.  viL  57  ;  Aristid.  Orat.  zUv.  p.  839.) 
After  this  Ume  the  Bhodians  quietly  developed  the 
resources  of  their  isbuid,  and  rose  to  great  prosperity 
and  affluence. 

The  three  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island  were 
LiBDUs,  Ialysus,  and  CikJUBVs,  which  were  be- 
Uered  to  have  been  founded  by  three  grandsons 
of  the  Heliad  Ochimus  bearing  the  same  namee, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Heracleid  Tlepo- 
lemus. (Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  57.)  These  three  towns, 
together  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicamassus,  formed 
what  was  called  the  Doric  hexapolis,  which  had 
its  common  ssnctuaty  on  the  Triopian  headland 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  Apollo  being  the  tntelaiy 
deity  of  the  confederation.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  Ths 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Rhodian  towns  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  is  sufiiciently  attested 
by  their  colonies  in  the  distant  countries  of  ths 
west.  Thus  they  founded  settlements  in  the  Balearic 
islands,  Rhode  on  the  cosst  of  Spain,  Parthenope, 
Salapia,  Biris,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  and  G«Ia  in 
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Sicily;  while  the  eomtrin  nearar  htma  mra  not 
ncf^lectcd,  for  Soli  in  Gilici*,  uid  GagM  and  Corj- 
dalU  in  Ljcia,  wen  likewiae  Rbodian  ooloiiea.  Bat 
notwitlutanding  thii  earlj  application  to  naTigation 
and  comnMm,  for  which  Bbodes  ii  n  admirably 
■itnated  betwean  tbk  tfaraa  ancient  oontinenta,  the 
Bhodiana  wen  not  ranked  with  the  great  maritinw 
powen  of  Greece.  Herodotna  apeaka  of  them  only 
■■  faming  a  part  of  the  Doric  confederacy,  nor  does 
Tbocydidea  mention  their  ialand  more  freqoently. 
The  Bhodiana,  in  £ut,  did  not  attain  to  any  political 
eminence  among  the  statea  of  Greece  until  about 
B.  c.  408,  when  the  three  ancient  towns  conjointly 
built  the  city  of  Rhodes  at  the  northern  ex- 
traimty  of  the  island,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  the  towns  of  Rhodes  paid  tribute 
to  Athens,  and  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
serre  against  Syracuse  and  Gela  in  Sicily  (Thnc 
Tii.  S7)  :  bat  in  B.  a  412  they  joined  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  popular  party  being  favourable  to 
Athens,  soon  afterwards  attempted  a  reaction,  but  it 
waa  cnuhed  (Died.  ziii.  38,  4S).  In  B.  c.  396, 
bowerer,  when  Conon  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the 
waten  of  Rliodea,  the  Rbodians  again  embraced  the 
canie  tl  Athens  (Diod.  sir.  79;  Pans.  n.  7.  §  6); 
but  the  democracy  which  was  now  eatablished  was 
ill  managed,  and  dH  not  hut  long;  and  as  early  as 
B.  c  390,  the  exiled  aristocrats,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sparta,  recorered  their  furiner  ascendancy.  (Aris- 
tot  Polit  T.  4.  2;  Xenoph.  BeOem.  iv.  8.  §  20,  &c ; 
Diod.  xiT.  97.)  The  fear  of  Sparta's  growing 
power  once  more  threw  Rhodes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra  a 
change  again  took  place;  at  least  the  Tbebans,  in 
B.  c.  364,  were  lealoosly  engaged  in  aowing  discord 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  By- 
zantium over  to  their  own  side.  During  the  Social 
War,  from  b.  c.  357  to  355,  the  Bhodlaos  were  lu'- 
rayed  against  Athens,  being  iniitigated  by  the  dynast 
of  Caria  and  his  successor  Artemisia.  But  as  they 
became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Carian 
dynasty,  they  solicited  the  protection  of  Athens 
tbrongfa  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  (Demos. 
<ii  Uteri,  RAodior.')  The  form  of  government 
throughout  this  period  was  oligarchical,  which  ac- 
oonnta  for  the  insolent  conduct  of  H^esilochus,  as 
described  in  Athenaens  (x.  p.  444).  Rhodes  fur- 
nished Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  with  one  of 
his  bravest  and  ablest  generals  in  the  person  of 
Memnon,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  sole  direction  of 
afiirs,  might  have  checked  the  victorious  career  of 
Alexander,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire.  But  as 
it  was,  Rhodes,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  kst  its  inde- 
pendence, and  received  a  Macedonian  garrison  (Curt. 
iv.  9).  The  expulsion  of  this  garrison  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  a  glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Rhodes;  for  daring  the  wars 
against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  especially 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrins  Poliorcetes,  the  Rhodisns  gained  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard  fh)m  all  the  surrounding 
princes  and  nations.  Daring  the  period  which  thai 
followed,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  Rhodus,  which  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  acted  a  very  prominent  part,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  a  portion  of  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia — a  territory  which  is  hence 
often  called  the  ncf>aia  rm>  'Pottur  [Pekaka]  — 
and  over  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as 
Casus,  Carpathus,  Telos,  and  Chalet.     After  the 
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deCsat  of  Panmu  the  Romans  deprived  the  Rhodina 
of  a  great  amount  of  territory  and  powo',  under  tlie 
pretext  that  they  bad  supported  Hacedoiiii;  bit 
the  anger  of  Rome  was  propitiated,  and  in  the  nt 
against  Mithridales  the  Rhalians  defended  tbas- 
selves  manfiilly  against  the  Pootian  king.    Dsiii; 
the  civil  war  between  Cafciar  and  Pompey  tiie; 
sided  with  the  former,  and  ther  adherence  to  bim 
led  them,  after  his  death,  to  resist  Caseins;  bnt  tlis 
republican,  after  defeating  them  in  a  naval  engip- 
ment,  entered  the   city  of  Rhodes   by  force,  mi 
having  put  to  death  the  leaden  of  the  hostile  psity, 
carried  off  all  tin  public  property,  even  the  ofleriap 
and  ornaments  of  the  temples  (Appian,  BdL  (St. 
iv.  72;    Pint.   Brut  30;    Dion    Cass,  xlvii.  »). 
This  calamity  in  b.  c.  42  broke  tlie  power  of  tbe 
Rhodians,  but  it  still  remained'  one  of  the  pat 
seats  of  learning.     Tiberins,  before  his  aceessioD  ta 
the  imperial  throne,  resided  at  Rhodes  for  Kvenl 
years.      The  emperor  Chiudins  deprived  it  (f  si 
political  independence  (Dion  Cass,  ]x.  24);  hot  al- 
though he  afterwards  restored  its  liberty,  it  wss  st 
all  times  a  very  precarious  possession,  being  tilna 
away  and  given  back  as  circnmstances  or  the  capriot 
of  tbe  emperors  suggested  (Tac   Amt.  zii.  58; 
comp.  Suet    Ve$p.  8;    Entrop.  vii.  13).     Intlw 
arrangements  of  Constantine,  Rhodus,  like  atl»r  is- 
lands, belonged  to  the  Provinria  Insulamm,  of  vbick 
it   was   the   tnetropnlis    (Hieroclea,   p.   685,  ftc) 
During  the  middle  agea  it  continued  to  enjoy  s  cm- 
siderable  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  the  last  plsca 
in  Western  Asia  that  yielded  to  the  Mohammeilass. 
The  great  prosperity  which  the  Rhodisns  ajajti 
during  the  best  period  of  their  history  waa  owing  ia 
the  first  place  to  their  extensive  navigaliae  sad 
commerce,  and  in  the  second  to  their  political  insti- 
tutions.    In  respect  to  the  former  tbey  wne  parti- 
cularly fiivoared  by  the  situation  of  theff  iilsiid, 
and  daring  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods  at 
Greek  state  could  rival  them  in  the  extent  ai 
organisation  of  their  oonmierce;  their  ssilocs  «en 
regarded  as  the  best,  and  their  laws  relating  to  na- 
vigation  were  thought    models    worthy  of  beiag 
adopted  by  the  Romans.     The  form  of  goveniMirl 
of  the  Rhodians  was  indeed  founded  upon  a  pognlir 
bans,  hot  their  democracy  was  tempered  by  so  ad- 
mixture of  oligarchy.     Such  at  least  we  find  it 
during  the  Macedonian  period,  at  a  time  when  tin 
ancient  Doric  institutions  had  given  way  to  s  fbni 
of  government  more  suited  to  the  actual  circma- 
stances.     (Strab.  zii.  p.  57S,  zir.  p.  652;  Cic  i 
Re  Ptibl  i.  31:  Dion  Chrys.  Oral,  zxxi.;  Aiisiii 
Orat  zliv.  p.  831.)    The  sovereign  power  bdongri 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  bad  the  Cnl 
decision  of  everything;  but  nothing  was  hmi^ 
befan  it  which  had  not  previously  been  discussed  kf 
tbe  senate  or  $ov\1i.     (Polyb.  zvi.  35,  xxiii.  ^ 
xxvii.  6,  xxviii.  15.  xzix.  5;  Cic.  de  Rt  PM.  is- 
35.)     The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  tm  i°>' 
gistiates  called  wpvnbfu,  each  of  whom  fonfarf 
fur  six  months  in  the  year  as  qponymus.    Next  * 
these,  the  admirals  (iviiopxai)  poiaeased  the  w^ 
extensive  power.     Other  officers  are  mentiooed  is 
inscriptions,  but  their  character  and  functions  ** 
often  very  uncertain.     The  Rhndian  constitntidi  be' 
its  safest  foundation  in  the  character  and  habiB* 
the  people,  who,  although  the  vicinity  of  Asia  bd* 
considerable  infiuence  and  created  a  love  of  sp^ 
dour  and  luxury,  yet  preserved  many  of  their  ■•- 
cient  Doric  peculiarities,  such  as  eameatMss,  )*- 
severance,  vaiour,  and  patriotism,  combined  will  ■ 
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ictiVe  Mai  for  literature,  pbiloeophj,  and  art.  The 
intellectual  activitj  maiDtained  itaelf  in  Bbodes 
loDfc  after  it  had  died  away  in  moet  other  parta  of 
Greece. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  which  appears  even  in  the 
eariieiit  traditions  as  eztremelj  wealtbj  (Horn.  IL 
ii.  670;  Find.  Olgmp.  viL  49;  Philoatr. /may.  ii. 
27),  is  in  many  parts  indeed  rouf^h  and  rocky,  espe- 
dallj  the  coast  near  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
district  about  Lindns,  but  on  the  whde  it  was  ex- 
trenieiy  fertile :  ita  wine,  dried  raisins  and  figs,  were 
much  esteemed,  and  its  saffron,  oil,  marble,  achate, 
sponges,  and  fi^h,  are  often  spoken  of.  The  moet 
important  productions  of  Rhodian  indnstry  were 
ships,  arms,  and  military  engines.  Besides  the 
places  already  mentioned,  tlie  ancients  notice  Ixia 
and  Mnasyrium,  two  forts  in  tfae  soath,  and  a  place 
called  Achaia. 

By  far  the  most  important  phioe  wis  the  city  of 
Rbodoa  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  built  in  B.0  406  npoo  a  regular  plan  formed 
by  the  architect  Hippodamus,  the  same  who  built 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeos.     (Strab.  liv.  p.  654;  Diod. 
xix.  45,  XX.  83  ;  Harpocrat.  «.  r.;  'I»To8elf»«ia.)    It 
was  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
rising  from  the  coast,  and  was  protected  by  strong 
walls  and  towers,  while  nature  prorided  it  with  two 
excellent  harbours.    The  acropolis  rose  at  the  south- 
western extremity,  and  on  the  slope  of  it  was  the 
theatre.     According  to  Strabo,  Bhodns  surpassed  all 
other  cities  for  the  beauty  and  conrenience  of  its 
ports,  streets,  walls,  and  public  edifices,  all  of  which 
were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  works  of  art  both 
in  painUng  and  scnlptnie.     The  principal  statues 
were  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  gymnasium; 
but  the  most  extraordinaiy  statue,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly 
called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.     It  was  the  work  k 
Chares  of  Lindus,  who  employed  upon  its  execu- 
tion twelve  years.     It  cost  300  talents,  and  was 
70  cubits  in  height:  ita  gigantic  «ze  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  few  men  were  able  to 
encompass  one  of  its  thumbs  with  their  arms.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  18;  Strab.  I.  c)     The  Colossus  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  ports,  but  the  statement  that 
it  stood  astride  over  the  entrance,  and   that  the 
largest  ships  could  sail  between  its  legs,  is  in  all 
probability  a  mere  M>le.    It  was  OTerthroim  by  an 
earthquake,  56  years  after  its  erection,  that  is,  in 
B.  o.  224,  or  according  to  others  a  few  years  later. 
Ptolemy  promised  the  Rhodians,  among  other  things, 
3000  talents  for  its  restoration  (Polyb.  T.  89),  but 
it  ia  said  not  to  have  been  attempted  in  consequence 
of  an  oracle  (Strab.  Lc").  Later  authorities,  however, 
speak  of  it  as  standing  erect:  the  emperor  Com- 
XDodus  is  said  to  have  ordered  his  own  bust  to  be 
put  upou  it;  and  Cedrenus  relates  that  a  king  of  the 
Saracena   sold  the  fragments  to  a  merchant  who 
employed  upwards  of  900  camels  to  cany  them 
away.     Notwithstanding  the  great  splendour  of  tfae 
city,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  appear 
to   have  been  very  great,  for  during  the  siege  of 
X>emetriu8  Poliorcetes  no  more  than  6000  citizens 
c^tpoble  of  bearing  arms  are  mentioned.     (Diod.  xx. 
84.)     But  Rhodns  has  nevertheless  produced  many 
men  of  eminence  in  philceophy  and  literature,  such 
ns     Fanaetius,    Stratocles,  Andronicus,    Endemns, 
Hienmymus,   Peisander,   Simmias,  and   Aristides ; 
wrbile  Poseidonias,  Dionysius  Thrax,  and  Apollonius, 
aunuuned  the  Rhodian,  resided  in  the  island  for  a 
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oonriderable  time.  The  present  town  of  Rhode* 
contains  vary  few  remains  of  tfae  ancient  Greek  city. 
(Compw  P.  D.  Paulsen,  Daeripio  Bhodi  Maced. 
Aetatt,  GSttiogen,  1818;  H.  Host,  Bhodut,  em 
Bit.  Arch.  FragmaU.  Altona,  1823;  Th.  Menge, 
Vorguchichte  von  Rhodtu,  Coin,  1827  ;  Rottier, 
Dacript.  da  Monumentt  de  RAoda,  Brazelles, 
1828;  Roes,  Jieitea  oaf  dm  Grieeh.  Itutin,  iii.  pp. 
70 — 113,  which  contains  a  good  account  of  the 
middle-age  history  and  the  present  condition  of  th* 
island  and  city  with  maps  and  pUns;  Sestini,  J/oa. 
K«tp.  91.)  [LS.] 


com  OP  RHODva. 

RHODUSSA,  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Caria,  near  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Panormns. 
(Plin.  T.  35  ;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  248,  wheta 
the  name  is  written  'PoiraSira.)  It  is  marked  in 
modem  charts  by  the  name  of  Xtnuua  or  Kara- 
gaiK  [L.  S.] 

RHODUSSAE,  a  group  of  small  isknds  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Pitynssa,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  44).  [L.  S.] 

RHOE  ('PiW),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
20  stadia  to  the  east  of  Calpe,  on  a  steep  promon- 
tory, contained  a  road  £1  only  for  small  vessels. 
(Arrian,  Per^l  P.  £.  p.  13 ;  Anonym.  Per^l  P.  E. 
p.  3.)  rL.S.] 

RHOETACES.     [Alramia,  p.  89,  b.J 

RHOETEUM  (rh  foWtiov  or  'Poinoy  txpor),  • 
promontoiy,  or  rather  a  rocky  headland,  running  out 
in  several  points  in  Mysia  or  Troas,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hdlespont,  north  of  Uion ;  it  contained  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. The  place  is  veiy  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  (Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Scylax,  p.  35  ;  Strah. 
xiiL  p.  595 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18  ; 
Plin.  T.  33 ;  Thacyd.  iv.  52,  viii.  101  ;  Apollnn. 
Rliod.  i.  929;  Trypbiod.  216  ;  Tirg.  Am.  vi.  595 ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37.)  The  promontory  is  now  called 
Intepeh,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  believed 
to  be  occupied  by  Paleo  Castro,  near  the  village 
of  Tt-ghebna.  (Richter,  WaU/ahrten,  p.  475; 
Leake,  Alia  Minor,' f.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

RHOGANA  {'Virfara,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  7;  Mareian, 
Peripl  i.  §  28,  ed.  Miiller),  a  small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  between  the  promontories  of 
Carpella  and  Alambater.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Gogana  of  Arrian.    [Gooana.]     [ V.] 

RHOGANDAin  (yoyarSayol,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  9), 
a  tribe  of  ancient  Ceylon,  at  the  southern  end  Of  the 
island.  Ptolemy  mentions  that  in  this  part  of  the 
island  were  the  best  pastures  for  the  elephants, 
which  is  the  case,  too,  at  the  present  time.    [V.] 

RHOGE  i'Viin),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenirua 
Portos.  (Plin.  T.  35:  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Stadiatm. 
Mar.  Mag.  §§  217,  218,  where  it  is  called  Rhope, 
'P<iin(.)  [L.  S.] 

RHO'GONIS  CPifryo"*!  Arrian,  /ni  c  39),  a 
river  of  ancient  Persia,  which  flows  into  the  Persian 
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Gnlf  in  Ut.  29°  SO*,  long.  48°  35'  E.  tt  vu  littla 
better  than  a  torrent,  and  is  now  doabtlees  marked 
bj  the  present  Beader-rit.  Ptolemj  (vL  4.  §  S) 
and  Ammianos  (zxiii.  6)  call  it  Bhoeomanis  ('Po- 
7a«uli>»),  and  Marcianua  (Ptripl  i.  §  34,  ed  HUller) 
RhoKomanioa  ('PeTOfub'ioi).  (Vincent,  ToL  i.  p. 
401 :  Therenot,  T.  p.  535.)  [V.] 

BHOSCOPUS  ('Potnc^Tovi),  a  place  on  the 
eoaet  of  Pamphjlia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
(tnu,  ii  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmus  (§§  199, 
800).  [L.  S.] 

BHOSOLOGIAGUH  or  BHOSOLOGIA  ('Poiro- 
XorfU),  a  small  place  in  the  country  of  the  Tecto- 
n)^  in  Galatia,  on  the  road  from  Ancjrs  to  Cae- 
lareia  Mazaca,  not  far  from  the  river  Haljrs.  (It. 
Ant  pp.  143,  206  ;  PtoL  r.  4.  §  8,  where  aome 
nad  'OpotraXaVfa  or  'OpoaoXaryicutiy ;  It  Hitrot. 
f.  57S,  where  it  is  called  Roaolodiacam.)     [I>.S.] 

BHOSUS.     [Issua.] 

BHOXOLA'NI.     [RoxofjiKi.] 

BHUANA  ('PawfM  al.  'PdCova  jSa<r(\eia>'),  an 
inland  town  of  Arabia,  placed  by  Ptidemy  (tL  7. 
§  33)  in  long.  87°.  lat.  22°.  Apparently  not  far 
distant  from  the  SW.  ba;  of  the  Pertim  Gnlf,  and 
«a  the  river  Lor.  [G.  W.] 

BHUBON,  KHUDON  (PovCmvi  iicg.,  Ptol.  Hi. 
8.  §  2;  'PovMvot  ixt.,  Uareian.  Uenicl.  Per^i. 
§  39,  ed.  MOller),  a  river  of  Enropean  Sannaiia 
which  took  its  source  in  the  Alani  Montee  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Venedicns  Sinus.  Scha- 
firik  (Slav.  Alt  vol.  I  p.  497)  has  identified  it 
with  the  J)uua,  which,  takinf;  a  direction  j^nerallv 
W.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  below  Fort  Dma. 
munde,  after  a  course  of  655  miles.  This  same 
ethnolof^t  connects  the  nijthic  Eridanns,  and  tlie 
trees  that  wept  amber,  with  the  Bbudoo  of  thr- 
oian  (Rhubon  appears  to  be  a  cormpted  fonn), 
which  Sabinos,  a  commentator  upon  Virgil,  a.  d. 
1544,  calls  Rhodanns.  The  amber  could  be  brought 
by  land,  or  by  water  from  the  coasts  where  it  was 
collected  to  the  Dana,  and  thence  by  boats  oon- 
Teyed  to  the  Borysthenes  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Enxine.  The  name  ''  Eri-danus,"  closely  con- 
nected with  Rhodanus,  ia  composed  of  the  wonls 
"  Bha'  and  "Don,''  roots  which,  in  several  of  the  In- 
do-European languages,  signify  "  water,**  "  river,"  as 
for  instance  in  "  Rha,"  the  old  name  for  the  Volga, 
and  Dannbins,  Tanais,  Danapris,  Danastris,  and 
the  like.  [E.B.J.] 

RHUBRICATUS  ('PouSplKOToj,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  5), 
a  river  of  Namidia,  the  same  as  the  Ubus  of  the 
Pent.  Tab.,  which  flowed  5  H.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Hippo 
Begins,  now  called  the  Saboute  (Berth,  Wander- 
tiBjen.  p.  70).  [E.  3.  J.] 

BHITDIAE  or  BITDIAE  ('PovS(a, Ptol.;  'PoSki, 
Strab.:  Eik.  Budinus:  Ruggt),  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Salentines,  in  the  interior  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Calabria,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lupiae 
(Leece).  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281 :  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  76.)  Stnbo 
calls  it  a  Gretk  city  (it6\u  'EAATifi's) ;  bat  we  have 
DO  other  indication  of  this  fact,  and  all  the  other 
notices  we  find  of  it  would  lead  tis  to  infer  that  it 
was  a  native  Salentine  or  Hessapian  town.  Under 
the  Bomans  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  mnnidpal 
rank  (an  inscription  has  "  Manicipes  Rudini,"  Orell. 
885S) ;  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a  place  of  little 
importance,  and  derived  its  sole  celebrity  from  tlie 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Ennins.  (Strab.  JLc  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  7;  Sil.  Ital.  zii. 
393;  Cia  (fe  Or.  iii.  42.)  That  author  is  repeatedly 
termed  a  Calabrian  (Hot.  Carm.  iv.  8;  Ovid,  A.  A. 
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iii.  409;  SO.  ItaL  2.  e.;  Acran,  ad  Bar.  I  c),  ud 
these  passages  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Pujemj, 
who  assigns  Bhndiae  to  the  Salentines,  and  therrfm 
to  the  Calabrians  according  to  the  Roinan  use  of  the 
name.  Pliny  and  Mela,  on  the  contnuy,  asnmmti 
Rndiae  among  the  towns  of  the  Pediculi  tuectber 
with  Barium  and  Egnatia,  and  the  latter  author ei- 
pressly  ezdudea  it  from  Calabria  (Plin.  iii  1 1.  a  16; 
Mel.  L  c).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  recooole  Hk 
statement  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  plac«  it  nor 
Lupiae,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  or  vitli  tiis 
actual  situation  of  Rudiae,  which  is  cleariyasmtiiul 
at  a  place  still  called  Rugge,  though  now  uninhsbltid, 
about  a  mile  from  Lecee^  where  the  inseriptkn  ibon 
cited  was  discovered,  as  well  as  several  othen  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  and  many  vases'  and  other  objects 
of  antiquity.  The  identity  of  this  pUce  wiiii  ik 
municipal  town  of  Rudiae  can  thereTore  adinit  da 
doubt  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  qaestioo  ttie  &et 
that  this  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Ennim :  but 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  tlie  meotius 
in  the  Tabula  of  a  phu»  called  "  Rndae,*  wbicfa  it 
places  1 2  miles  W.  of  Rnbi,  on  the  nad  t»  Cuiasiiia 
As  this  place  would  have  been  within  the  linuts  d 
the  Pedienli  or  Peuoetii,  it  has  been  supposed  b^ 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rodiie  of  Plior 
and  Mela,  and  therefore  the  birthplace  (f  Eimiai; 
but  the  claims  of  Ruggt  to  this  distinctioo  sppesr 
uuquestionabla.  (Galateo,  dt  Sit  lapgg.  f,  77;  Bo- 
manelli,  vol  ii.  pp.  93 — 103;  Hommaen,  Cita 
ItaL  DiaUkU,  p.  58.) 

The  Rudae  or  Rudiae  of  the  Tabula,  whkb  is 
otherwiiie  quite  unknown,  must  have  been  siiiiitei 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mudtn 
^ist^ia.  [£.H.a] 

BHUS.    [Meoaba,  p.  3 1 3,  b.] 

BIAJ'SIUM  ('Poiiiriov,  Anna  Comn.  viL  pp.  JlOt 
215),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  road  from  SIracellie 
toAenos.     THo^  Rtukoi.  [T.H.D.] 

RHUTUPIAE      [RnropiAB.] 

RUY'MMICi  MONIES  ('Pv/ifuci  ipn,  PIoLtI 
14.  §§  4,  10,  11),  a  mountain  chain  of  Asiatic  Sir- 
matia,  of  which  no  nearer  indication  can  ba  fti^si 
than  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  meridian  chvii,v 
rather  assemblage  of  nearly  panllel  mountain  cbaiia, 
of  the  UraL 

The  river  BHnatus  ('Pi//^i4i  Toraiiis,  Ptol  'i- 
14.  §§  2, 4),  which  has  beeiu  a  sore  punle  t»  geo- 
graphers, todc  ita  source  in  these  mountsiiu  o^ 
discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Bbi 
{Volga)  and  the  Daix  (Urat).  In  the  pR^> 
day  there  is,  W.  of  the  embotichm  of  the  Cre' 
to  the  great  delta  of  the  Volga,  only  one  snuU 
stream  which  reaches  the  Caspan,  under  the  ssto' 
of  the  Warjpt  Chora  (Goebel,  Rrise  m  ifaa  Stff- 
pm,  vol.  ii.  p.  842).  This  river  is  probsblv  tl* 
Rhymmus  of  Ptolemy.  (Humboldt,  AA  Catr*, 
vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  [E.aJ.] 

RHY'NDAOUS  ('Pw*ac(5T),  an  important  rirer 
in  the  province  of  Belleepontus,  which  hiss  its  toons 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Pbiygia  Epicteto. 
near  the  town  of  Azani.  (ScyUx,  p.  35 ;  PCs-  '- 
40  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  576.)  it" 
cording  to  Pliny,  it  was  at  one  time  called  L«» 
and  liad  its  origin  in  the  lake  of  Miletopolis  :  bo> 
this  notion  is  incorrect.  The  river  flows  al  first ' 
a  north-western  direction,  forming  the  booadarj  bi- 
tween  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  through  the  U<  * 
ApoUonia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HUetif<* 
receives  the  river  Megistus,  and  discharges  ij^ 
into  the  Propimfis  opposite  the  itla&d  of  Bcsbi<^ 
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RHTPEa 
The  Sdioliist  an  ApoUonins  Rfaodioi  (i.  1165)  sUtca 
that  in  latrr  times  the  Rfa^daciu,  after  receiring 
the  waters  of  the  Megistns,  vts  itaelf  called  He- 
^stns;  bat  Eustathiaa  (ad  Bom.  II,  xiii.  771)  as- 
sures us  that  in  his  time  it  still  bore  the  name  of 
lihjndacus.  Accnrdin);  to  Valerias  Flaccus  (iii. 
35)  its  yellow  waters  were  discernible  in  the  sea  at  a 
great  distance  from  its  mouth.  In  B.  c.  73  Lucullus 
gained  a  victory  orer  Mitliridates  on  the  banks  of 
this  river.  (Plat  Lue.  1 1 ;  comp.  Polyb.  t.  1 7  ; 
Ptol.  T.  1.  §§  4,  8  ;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.)  The  Rhyn- 
dacus  is  now  called  Lupad,  and  after  its  union  with 
the  Megistns  (Sutugkirii)  it  bean  the  name  of  Mo- 
ha'idsh  or  Mvxditza.  (See  Hamilton's  Reaeaarchet^ 
i.  pi  83,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

BHYPES  (yims,  yixat,  Steph.  B.  (.  v.:  EA. 
'Piifi.  'Vrroi),  a  city  of  Achaia.  30  stadia  W.  of 
Argium,  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
cities.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Leagae 
in  the  time  of  Polybios,  who  mentions  Leontinm  in 
its  place.  Bfaypes,  however,  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  time  of  Angnstos;  bat  this  emperor  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Patrae,  and  its  territory 
('Pinrd,  or  i)  'Pwrut^)  was  divided  between  Aegium 
and  Pharae.  Its  ruins  were  seen  by  Pausanias  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  main  road  from  A^inm 
to  Patrae.  We  learn  from  Strabo  tbat  this  town 
was  mentioned  by  Aeschylas  as  Ktpeantica  "finat, 
or  "  Rhjpes  stricken  by  the  thunderbolt."  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton. 
(Herod.  L  U5j  Pans.  vii.  6.  §  1,  vii.  18.  §  7,  vii. 
23.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  386,  387.)  In  the  terri- 
tory of  Rhypes  there  was  a  demus  called  Leuo- 
TBUM  (AcvKTfKii',  Strab.  f.  887),  and  also  a  sea- 
port named  Erinbum  (*E/Mr«{i',  or  'Epiy*tit  Xi/i^v), 
which  ia  mentioned  by  Thncydides,  and  which  is 
described  bv  Paasanias  as  60  stadia  from  Aegitun. 
(Tbae.  Tii.'34;  Pans.  vii.  22.  §  10;  Plin.  iv.  6.) 

The  geographers  of  the  French  Commission  place 
Rhypes  at  some  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tholo,  where  it  issoea  into  the  plain ;  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  position  on  the  7%ob  from  VotHUa 
(Aeginm)  is  that  which  Paasanias  assigns  as  the 
interval  between  Aeginm  and  Rhypes.  But  Leake, 
thinking  it  highly  improbable  that  two  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Achaia  should  have  been  only  30  stadia 
from  each  other,  snspects  the  accoracy  of  Pausanias 
or  his  text,  as  to  the  distance  between  Rhypes  and 
Aeginm.  He  accordingly  places  Rhypes  further 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Sabnaiiio,  and 
sappoaes  Erinenm  to  have  been  its  port  and  to  have 
been  situated  immediately  above  it  at  the  harbour 
of  LemUri,  The  position  of  LamUri  answers  very 
well  to  that  of  Erineum ;  bat  the  reason  given  by 
Leake  does  not  appear  sufficient  for  rejecting  the 
expresa  statement  of  Paasanias  as  to  the  distance 
between  Aeginm  and  Rhypes.  (Leake,  Pelopomie- 
siaea,  f.  408,  seq. ;  oomp.  Cnrtins,  Pelopomutot, 
voL  L  p.  458,  acq.) 

RHTTIUMCPiJtiof,  Steph.  B. ;  Plin.  iv.  20:  Eth. 
•Pin-ievf),  a  town  of  Crete  which  Homer  (/i  ii.  648) 
conples  with  Phaestns  aa  "  well-peopled  dtSea."  The 
city  belonged  to  the  Gortynians  (Strab.  z.  p.  479 ; 
Nonnns,  Diom/f.  ziii.  233.)  The  corrupt  reading 
'Pueifoni  in  Steph.  B.  (f.  tr.  Sr^Aoi)  should  be 
emended  into  'nrum.  (Hiick,  Knta,  vol.  i.  p. 
414.)  The  city  mast  have  existed  somewhere  on  or 
close  to  the  route  which  leads  from  KcuieUtmd  to 
JJaghhu  Dklha ;  bat  Pashley  (Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
could  find  no  vestiges  of  antiqaity  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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RIBLAH  (yaSXaifi),  a  city  "  in  the  land  of 
Hamath,"  where  Jeboahaz  or  Sballnm  was  cast 
into  chains  by  Pharaoh  Neeho,  and  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar subsequently  gave  judgment  on  Zedekiah. 
(2  King;  xxiii.  S.'t,  xxv.  6.)  We  find  Nebnchad- 
uezzar  there  again,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
when  the  last  remnant  was  carried  captive  and  slain 
there,   (Jerem.  Iii.  27.)  [G.  W.] 

RICCIACUM,  in  North  Gallia.  The  Table  has 
a  road  from  Divudumm  (Metx)  to  Augusta  Tre- 
virornm  (7V/«r).  From  Divodumm  to  Caranuaca 
is  xlii.,  from  Caranusca  to  Ricciacum  z.,  and  from 
Ricciacum  to  Augnsta  z.  D'AnvJlle  guessed  Ric- 
ciacum  to  be  Remieh  on  the  Motel ;  but  it  is  only 
a  guess.  There  is  evidentljr  an  error  in  the  Table 
in  the  distance  between  Divodanun  and  Ricciacum, 
which  is  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  geographers 
have  handled  this  matter  in  various  ways.  [CA- 
RANUSCA.] (See  also  Ukert,  Gallim,  p.  512,  and 
the  note.)  [G.  L.] 

RICINA.  1.  {Eth.  Ridnensis:  Bo.  near  Ma. 
cerata),  a  municipal  town  of  Ficennm,  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Potentia  ' 
(Polenta),  abcnt  15  miles  from  the  sea.  Pliny  is 
the  only  geographer  that  mentions  it  (iii.  13.  s.  18); 
hut  the  "  ager  Ricinensis"  is  noticed  also  in  the 
Liber  Coloniamm  (p.  226),  and  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  that  it  received  a  colony  under  the  em- 
peror Severus,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  title 
of  "  Colnnia  Helvia  Ricina"  (OrelL  Jtucr.  915; 
Cluver.  lUil.  p.  739.)  Its  ruins  are  still  visible, 
and  include  the  remains  of  a  thestra  and  other 
buildings.  T^ey  are  situated  about  3  miles  from 
Macerata,  and  6  from  ReeanaH,  which  has  preserved 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  name,  tlioagh  it  does  not 
occupy  the  ancient  site.  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Cbtear. 
p.  1 37.)  The  Tabula  correctly  places  it  at  a  distanca 
of  12  miles  from  Septempeda  (S.  iSecermo.)  (Tab. 
Pent.) 

2.  A  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ligtiria,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  Tshnla,  which  places  it  on  tba 
coast  to  the  E.  of  Genoa.  It  ia  commonly  identified 
with  Seeco,  a  town  about  1 2  miles  from  Genoa,  but 
the  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  only  7,  so  that  the 
identification  is  very  doubtful.  (rai.Peu<.;  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RICINA  CPikW  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  11),  one  of  tha 
Ebudae  insulas  or  Hebrides.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RIDUNA,  one  of  the  isUnds  off  that  part  of  tha 
Gallic  coast  which  was  occapied  by  the  Annorio 
states.  As  the  Marit.  Itin.  mentions  Csesares 
(Jeney),  Samia  (Gvtmuy),  and  Riduna,  it  ia  con- 
cluded that  Ridnoa  is  Aurigru/  or  AUemeg  off 
Cap  de  la  Hague.  [G.  L.] 

KIGODULUM,  a  place  on  the  Hosella  (Motel), 
"  protected  either  by  mountains  or  the  river." 
(Tacitus,  Bitt.  iv,  71.)  In  the  war  with  Civilia 
this  place  was  occnped  by  Valentinus  with  a  large 
force  of  Traviii.  Civilis,  who  was  at  Mamt, 
marched  to  Rigodnlum  in  three  days  (tertiis  castris) 
and  stormed  the  place.  On  the  following  day  ha 
reached  Colonia  Trevironun  (TVtsr).  It  is  supposed 
that  Bigodnlum  may  be  iieoi  on  the  Motel.  Lip- 
sius  assumes  Rigodulnm  to  be  Jiigol  near  Con- 
finentea  (CoUent),  bat  that  is  impossible.  Am- 
mianns  Uarcellinas  (xvL  6)  places  Rigodalum  near 
Confluentes,  bnt  his  authority  is  small;  and  there 
may  be  some  corruption  in  the  text.  [G.  L.] 

BIGODU'NUM  (■pi7<»owoi',  Ptol.  u.  3.  §  16), 
a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana.    Camdoo  (p  974)  coqectnres  it  might  have 
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U60UAGUS. 


kwn  XHNt-dtmltr  «r  J^xlomi  others  identify  it 
with  SiAmond.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BI60UAGUS,  >  Tilhiga  of  CiaalpiiM  Gaul,  fonn- 
ing  a  Btmtion  on  the  road  from  Ticinmn  {Paria)  to 
AoKosta  Taarinnram  (TVirtn.)  It  la  plaoed  bj  the 
Itineraries  36  M.  P.  from  Lanmellnm  (^LomeUo),  and 
36  H.  P.  from  Anjcoata  or  Taarini :  tlieae  distanon 
coincide  with  the  site  of  THno  Veeckio,  a  Tillage  a 
little  to  the  &  of  the  modem  town  of  Trmo,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  (/(m.  AnL  f.  339;  Clarer. 
ItaL  p.  234;  Walekenaer,  Giogr.  da  Gaulet,  toL  UL 
p.  23).  [E.  H.  R] 

RIGOUAGUS  (Remagen),  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Table  places  it  between  Bonna  (£onii)  and  An- 
tonnacnm  {AndemaeA),  riil  from  Bonna  and  ix. 
from  Aniunnacum.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
omits  Rigomagus,  makes  the  distance  zvii.  from 
Bonna  to  Antunnacom.  Sanagat  is  on  ths  Rhine 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ahr  near  its  josction 
with  the  Rhine.  Ukert  {GaUim,  p.  518,  note) 
speaks  of  a  milestone  found  at  Ranagtn  with  ths 
inscription  "  a  Col.  Agiipp.  M.  P.  zzz."     [G.  L.] 

RIHMON  ('EpcM^r),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  {Joih.  ziz.  7),  mentioned  \sj  Zechariah  as 
the  extremitjr  of  the  land  of  Judah  (xiT.  10). 
Placed  bj  Enaebius  S.  of  Daroma,  16  miles  from 
EleatberopoUs.  (  Onotmt. :  m.  'Eptiitiw,  'P«fi^) 
He  places  another  town  of  the  same  name  IS  miles 
north  of  Jerosalem.  (lb.  a.  v.  'rtitfuSt.')     [Q.  W.] 

EIOBE,  in  North  Gallia,  a  name  which  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a  load  which  puses  from  Aogiuto- 
magus  (Senlii)  through  CaUgum  (^ChaUli).  Biobe 
comes  after  CalagiUB,  bnt  the  distance  is  not  given. 
A  road,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  directioD  of  a 
Boman  road,  mns  from  ChaSU  to  OrU,  a  finr  milaa 
north  of  the  Seiae  ;  and  D'Anville  thinks  that  the 
name  OrU  and  the  distance  from  Biobe  to  Condats 
^Montereau-mr-Toime)  enable  na  to  fix  Biobe  at 
Orbi     [CoMDATX,  No.  2;  Calaouh.]     [G.  L.] 

RIPA  (Plin.  UL  1.  s.  3,  aocmxling  to  the  Codax 
Beg.,  though  the  common  reading  is  Ripepora),  a 
place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  which  according  to  Rez- 
sonico  (DiiguiiiL  Plm.  iL  p.  II)  occupied  the  sits 
of  the  modem  Cattro  del  Sio.  (Gomp.  Ukert,  toL 
iL  part  i.  p.  380.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BIRA,  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thraoe.  (Plin. 
IT.  II.  s.  18.)  Beicfaards  ooojectoies  it  to  be  the 
Kameak.  [T.  H.  D.} 

RISARDIB  (Palybk  tfi.  Ptin.  t.  1),  a  harbour  oo 
the  W.  coast  of  Manrstania,  which  maj  be  identified 
with  the  AcBA  of  the  Ship-joamal  of  Hanno  CAk/m, 
PeripL  §  S,  ed.  Hiiller),  It  now  bean  the  name  of 
Agader,  signifying  in  the  Berber  language  (Paradis, 
X)ic(ti>inatre  Baiire,  p.  110)  "a  fortress,'  and  is 
described  ss  being  the  best  roadstead  along  t  e  coast 
of  Marooco.  Agader  or  Santa  Cms,  which  wss 
called  Guertgoegsem  in  the  time  of  Leo  Airicanns, 
was  walled  round  and  strengthened  bj  batteries  in 
I&03  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portngal ;  but  was  takeo 
from  tlw  Portognese  by  the  Uoors  in  1536.  (Jack- 
son, JfiaroBOO,  p.  113;  J<nim.ijfQMgr.Soc-m\.iL 
p.  292.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BITHTMNA.    [BBUHnuu.] 

BITTIUM  ('PirTau'),  a  place  in  the  aontfa.east 
of  Lower  Psnnonia,  situated  doss  to  the  Dannbe, 
and  on  the  road  leading  to  Tanmnum.  (/(,  AtiL 
f.  S43;  PtoL  iL  16.  §  5;  Tab.  Ptat.)  It  con- 
tained a  garrison  of  Dalmatian  caTali;.  (jffat  /mp., 
where  the  name  is  mis-spelt  Bictimn.)  According 
to  Mttchar  (AToricwn,  L  p.  265),  its  site  is  now  oo- 
cnpied  by  the  town  of  Titei.  [L.  S.] 


BODOMHA. 

BITUMAGUSt  in  Gallia,  a  Manao  wlwh  ii 
placed  in  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  « i 
road  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seme  from  Botmogij 
(/iouen)  to  Lntetia  (Paris)  ;  and  between  Boto- 
msgus  and  Petromantalnm.  The  distance  rf  Sis- 
magns  from  Rotomagus  is  TiiL  in  the  TaUe  sod  ii. 
in  the  Itin.,  which  distance  fixes  Ktaniagiu  nar 
Badqiotit,  at  ths  psssage  of  the  Anddlt,  t  smill 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Sane:  [G.  L] 

BIUSIAVA  ('Piowia^),  a  town  in  the  Api 
Decnmates,  in  Germany  (FtoL  iL  II.  §  30),  a 
commonly  beliered  to  have  been  sitoalJd  in  the 
Sietgau,  or  Sieg,  which  may  possibly  datiT*  itiiiiu 
from  it.  [!>&] 

ROBOGDII  CPoeiySuM,  Ptol.  iL  2.  §  3),  •  pe^ 
in  ths  northernmost  part  of  Uibemia,  whiae  SiiK. 
according  to  Camden  (p.  141 1),  is  still  peipeiaud 
in  that  of  a  small  episcopal  town  called  iioiqi  a 
UUter.  [T.ED.] 

BOBOGDIUM  PROU.  (yoeiySm  t*pn.  M 
iL  2.  §  2),  a  promoDtoiy  on  the  N.  ooast  of  fiibenia 
in  the  territory  of  the  Robogdii,  conjectnnd  If 
Camden(p.I4Il)t«be/'(«rfsa<i.     [T.H.IX] 

BOBORARIA,  a  station  on  ths  Via  Utio,  I( 
milee  from  Rome,  the  site  of  which  is  pnibaUy  nuiM 
by  the  Otta-ia  deiia  Molara,  at  the  back  of  ll» 
hill  of  Tusculnm  ( Itin.  AnL^  305 ;  Wcstpbal,  Bii^ 
Kampagne,  pp.  76,  97.)  [Via  Latdia.]  [Lfl.B.1 

ROBORETUH.    [Gallakcia,  VoLLp934,i.] 

ROBBICA,  in  Gallia,  is  pUced  by  the  Tible  oo 
the  north  side  of  the  Loin,  on  a  road  fnan  Join- 
magns  (At^/tirt)  to  Cseaarodnnnm  (Tart).  Tbo 
distanoe  of  Bobrica  from  Juliomagns  is  xmiol 
xzriiiL  from  Caesarodanmn.  IXAnTills  fixed  Bo- 
brio  at  the  distance  of  16  Gallic  leagues  fnn 
Angen  at  the  bridges  of  Lmtgal,  am  the  Lal», 
which  flows  into  the  Loin.  He  conjectona  tint 
Bobrica  contains  the  Celtic  dement  Sriga,  a  bn<lt!> 
or  lirer  ford,  which  is  probable.  Though  D'AsrilJi 
cannot  make  the  two  actual  di^tanfwi  sevenllj  cot- 
respond  to  those  of  the  Table,  he  finds  that  ll» 
whole  distance  between  ^i^ers  and  roan  tptu 
with  the  whole  distance  in  the  Table  between  JnUo- 
magus  and  CaeearudimnnL  Walekenaer  has  shosn 
m  a  Memoirs  cited  by  Ukert  {Galliat,  f,  431). 
that  the  ancient  road  deriated  io  many  placet  &» 
the  modem  road.  [G.  U] 

ROBU&  Ammianns  Maroellinna  (xxx.3)  ms- 
ticas  a  fortrees  named  Robor,  which  Valentioiss  L, 
A.D.  374,  built  near  Basilia  (Basfe)  on  the  lUuse » 
Switieriand.  Schoepfiin  guessed  that  Bobnr  mi « 
the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  Batk,  bnt  the  words  d 
Ammianns  do  not  givs  much  support  to  this  oia- 
jeclure  :  "  Prope  Baailiam,  quod  appellant  amilK 
Robar."     Others  han  made  other  guesses.    [G.  !•] 

RODIUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  thcT>l>l> 
on  a  road  between  Samarobrira  (Amiau)  and  Ai- 
gnata  Sneasionnm  (Soitmu).  It  is  xz.  ii« 
Samarobrira  to  Rodium,  a  diitanoe  which  faUemd 
along  the  ancient  road  brings  us  to  iiots,  vbidi  n- 
preeents  Rodium ;  but  D'AoTiUe  says  that  to  sab 
the  ancient  and  modem  distances  agree  we  most  !■ 
farther,  and  aa  iar  aa  the  belfiy  named  A*- 
^iw.  [G.L] 

BODUHNA  CPoSoCftra),  in  Gallia,  is  one  of  tii 
towns  of  the  SegonanL  (Ptol.  iL  8.  §  14.)  ^ 
dumna  appears  in  the  Table  on  a  road  whiii  h* 
to  Lngdnnnm  (Ihok!)  through  Forum  Sq!**l 
nonim.  Bodumna  is  Soaims  oo  ita  mA  bask' 
tin  Ijiin,  which  gara  name  to  the  fomwr  dtstrid* 
Roaanait.  [G.  L.J 
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Boiiic  wag  aaated  on  the  Tiber,  and  ittineipaDj  on 
ita  left  bank,  at  a  distance  of  aboat  ISmilaa  from  its 
mooth.  The  obearratorj  of  the  CoUegio  Romano, 
which  i«  aitnated  in  the  ancient  Campna  Martiiu, 
lies  in  41°  53'  52"  N.  Ut.,  and  1S°  28'  40"  long.  £. 
of  Greenwich. 

Bosne  lies  in  the  vast  plain  nov  called  the 
Oati^agtta,  which  extendi  in  a  ■oath-euterly  di- 
rection aboat  90  miles  from  CqM  Imaro,  a 
little  S.  of  Cieita  Vecchia,  to  the  Circaean  pro- 
montoiy;  whibt  its  breadth  is  detarmined  b;  the 
xnountains  on  the  NE.  and  bj  the  Hediterranean 
on  the  SW.,  in  which  direction  it  does  not  exceed 
about  27  miles  in  its  gmtest  extent.  Looking  from 
any  of  the  heights  of  Bome  towards  the  £.,  the 
borizon  is  boonded  from  the  1{.  almost  to  the  &  by 
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a  neaiiy  oaDtinnons  chain  of  moimtdm,  at  a  distance 
Taiyhig  from  aboat  ID  to  SO  miles.  Thia  sid« 
ofieis  a  prospect  of  great  natmal  beatity,  which,  to 
the  loTer  of  antiquity,  is  still  fnrther  enhanced  by 
the  maaj  objects  of  classical  interest  which  it  pre- 
sents. In  the  extreme  north,  at  a  distance  of  abont 
20  miles,  lies  the  ronnd  and  isolated  mass  of  So- 
racte.  Than  follows  the  pictnresqne  chain  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  in  whitih  the  peaked  and  lofty 
Bommit  of  Lncretilis,  now  Montt  Gemnaro,  forms  a 
•trikine  featnrs.  A  few  miles  farther  S.,  st  the 
spot  where  the  Anio  precipitates  its  waters  throngh 
the  chain,  lies  Tibnr,  embosomed  in  its  grey  and 
sombre  groTes  of  olives.  More  sonthward  still,  and 
seated  on  the  hut  declivities  of  the  Sabine  mountains, 
is  the  "  frigidnm  Piaenesta,"  celebrated  for  its  Sortes 
and  its  temple  of  Fortune  (Cic  Div.  ii.  41),  and, 
like  the  neighbotuing  Tibar,  one  of  the  bvonrits  re- 
sorts of  Horace,  (fid.  iii.  4.)  A  plain  of  4  or 
5  miles  in  breadth  now  intervenes,  after  which  the 
hotiioa  is  again  intercepted  by  the  noble  form  of 
Mods  Albanns  QMonte  Cam),  which  closes  ths  line 
of  moontains  towards  ths  S.  This  mass  is  clearly 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  totally  unconnected  with  ths 
Apennines.  The  monntain  awakens  many  historical 
recollections.  Its  snmmit  wss  crowned  by  th* 
temple  of  Jnpiter  Latiaris,  the  ccmmoa  sanctnaij 
and  meeting  place  of  the  Latin  cities,  conspicuous 
from  the  snrrtmnding  plain,  snd  even  visible  to  the 
mariner.  Beneath  lay  Alba  Longs  with  its  hike; 
at  its  sonthem  foot  Lfuiuvinm,  and  on  ita  northern 
declivity  Tuscnlnm,  consecrated  by  the  genius  snd 
philosophy  of  Cicero.  To  the  S.  and  SW.  of  Mens 
Albanas  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  over 
the  nndolating  plain  till  it  sinks  into  the  sea ;  bat 
on  the  W.  and  NW.  the  prospect  is  bounded  to  a  veiy 
narrow  compass  by  the  superior  elevation  of  Mona 
Janicolus  aud  Mons  Vaticanas. 

The  plain  marked  out  by  these  natural  bonndariea 
is  intersected  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio.  The  former,  at  first  called  Albnla, 
and  afterwards  Tiberis  or  Tibris  (Liv.  i.  3  ;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  9;  Tirg.  Am.  viii.  330,  &ic.),  entering  the 
plain  between  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  chain  before 
described,  bends  its  yellow  conree  to  the  &  At 
a  distance  of  about  3  miles  from  Borne,  it  receives 
the  Anio  flawing  frnm  the  eastward,  and  then  with 
increased  volnme  passes  through  the  rify  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  at  Ostia.  The  course  ul 
the  Tiber  marked  the  limits  of  Etmria  :  the  angu- 
lar territory  between  it  and  the  Anio  is  attribnted  to 
the  Sabines ;  whilst  on  the  southern  side  the  line  of 
the  Anio  and  of  the  Tiber  formed  the  botmdaty  of 
Latinm. 

The  Campagna  of  Rome  consists  of  imdnUting 
ridges,  from  which  scanty  harvests  are  gathered;' 
but  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  the  psa> 
taring  of  vast  herds  of  cattle.  These,  with  tlw 
pictnnsqne  herdsmen,  motmted  on  small  and  half 
wild  horses  and  armed  with  long  poles  or  Uoces,  sn 
almost  the  only  objects  that  brnk  the  monotony  of 
a  scene  where  scarce  a  tree  is  visibis,  and  where 
even  the  solitary  houses  are  scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals. Yet  anciently  the  Campagna  mtist  have 
presented  a  very  difierent  aspect  Even  within  sight 
of  Rome  it  was  thickly  stiidded  with  dties  at  first 
as  flourishing  as  herself;  and  in  those  times,  when 
"  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man"  it  most 
have  presented  an  appearance  of  rich  cultivation. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Borne.    The  celebrated  group  of 
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I  hills — tb(  site  on  wliich  the  eternal  city  itealf 
was  destined  to  rise — stands  on  the  left  bank  ef  the 
Tiber.  To  the  M.  of  them  is  another  hill,  the  Hons 
Pineios  or  Collis  Hortonun,  which  was  excloded  from 
the  ancient  citj,  bat  part  of  it  was  enclosed  in  the 
walls  of  Aurelian.  The  Tiber,  at  its  entrance  into 
Borne,  very  nearly  appraaches  the  foot  of  this  hill, 
and  then  deuribea  three  bold  carves  or  reaches  ; 
first  to  the  SW.,  then  to  the  SE.,  and  again  to  the 
SW.  The  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  Tiber 
enters  the  city  to  the  SW.  point  of  the  Aventine  is, 
in  a  direct  line,  about  S  miles.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  second,  or  most  eastern  reach,  it  divides  itself  for 
a  short  apace  into  two  channels  and  forma  an  island, 
called  tlie  Insnla  Tibeiina.  At  this  spot,  at  aboat 
300  paces  from  its  eastern  bank,  lies  the  smallest 
but  most  renowned  of  the  aeran  hills,  ths  Hons  Ca- 
pitolinns.  It  is  of  a  saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  and  rising  into  two  eminences  at  its 
&  and  N.  extramitias.    On  its  N.  or  rather  N£. 
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side,  it  most  in  andcnt  times  have  ahnost  tsndied 
the  Collis  Qniiinalis,  the  most  northerly  of  the  sens, 
from  which  a  large  porticm  was  cat  away  by  Tnjta, 
in  order  to  eonstmct  bis  forum.  The  Qnirinslis  is 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  ranning  fint  to 
the  SW.,  and  then  carving  its  extreme  pant  to  tb< 
S.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  distinct  hill,  kt 
merely  a  tongue,  projecting  from  the  same  conunn 
ridge  which  also  throws  oot  the  adjoining  Vimiul 
and  the  two  still  mora  soutliem  projections  of  tbt 
Esqniline.  It  will  be  seen  from  tiie  annexed  plan, 
without  the  help  of  which  this  description  umM  Le 
underatood,  that  the  Quirinal,  and  the  wotbenrnioit 
and  most  projecting  tongne  of  the  Esqniline,  slmat 
meet  at  their  extremiliea,  and  enclose  a  cootiitMt 
hollow  —  which,  however,  is  nearly  filled  np  by  tbt 
Virainal,  and  by  the  northern  and  smaller  longw  oi 
the  Esqniline.  These  two  tongues  of  the  E.-^uiiii» 
were  originally  regarded  as  distinct  hills,  snder  tbt 
names  of  Cispins,  the  northem  projection,  ud  Op- 
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ptu  the  leathern  cue ;  bat  thqr  vers  ifterwarda 
conndeied  as  one  hill,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the 
prescriptiTC  nomber  of  aeren.  &  of  the  Esqmline 
lia  UoneCariiua,  the  Urgent  of  the  aeven;  and  to  the 
W.  of  it  Mans  Aventinos,  the  next  lan^t,  the  NW. 
tide  of  which  doselj  borders  on  the  Tiber.  In  the 
centre  of  this  gariand  of  hills  Ues  the  loxenge-shaped 
Mods  PaUtinos,  being  on. the  NW.  towards  the 
CaptoUne,  on  the  NE.  towards  the  Eaqoiline,  on  the 
SE.  towards  the  Caelian,  and  on  the  SW.  towards 
the  Aventine, 

It  mar  be  obaerred  that,  of  the  aeren  hills  above 
described,  the  Qnirinal  and  Viminal  are  styled  eoUa, 
whilst  the  others,  though  withoot  anjr  apparent  reason 
for  the  distinction,  are  called  monta.  It  cannot  de- 
pend npon  their  height,  since  those  called  cottes  are 
as  lofty  as  those  dignified  with  the  more  iiniiobing 
nsme  of  vumla ;  whence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
difference  originated  in  the  ancient  traditions  re- 
specting the  Septimontinm.  A  laas  important  emi- 
nence, called  Velia,  which  was  not  reckoned  as 
a  distinct  hill,  projected  from  the  NE.  side  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  EsqoUioe,  and  separated  the 
two  valleys  which  in  after  times  became  the  sites  of 
the  Fumm  Bomannm  and  of  the  Coloeaeum.  The 
Gennalns  was  another  but  still  smaller  o&haot,  or 
spur,  of  the  Paladne,  on  its  western  side. 

On  the  opposite  bttik  of  the  Tiber,  Hons  Vaticanus 
and  Mons  Janicnlns  rise,  as  before  remarked,  to  a 
considerably  greater  height  than  the  hills  just  de- 
scribed. The  former  dT  these  lies  opposite  to  the 
Pincisn,  bnt  at  a  considersble  distance  from  the 
river,  thus  leaving  a  level  space,  part  of  which  was 
called  the  Ager  Vaticanns,  whilst  the  portion  nearest 
tile  river  obtained  the  name  of  Prata  Quinctia.  To 
tlie  S.  of  Hons  Vaticanus,  and  close  to  the  river,  at 
the  extreme  western  point  of  its  first  reach,  the 
Mons  Janicnlns  begins  to  rise,  and  mns  almost 
straight  to  the  S.  till  it  sinks  into  the  plain  oppoeite 
to  Mons  Aventinns.  The  open  space  between  this 
hill  snd  the  southemmoat  curve  of  the  Tiber  formed 
the  Regie  Transtiberina.  The  sinuous  course  of  the 
river  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Ci)pitoline  left  a  still 
mure  extensive  jdain  between  its  left  bank  and  the 
hills  of  Bome,  the  northern  and  more  extensive  por- 
tion of  which  finmed  the  Campos  Martins,  whilst  its 
sonthem  part,  towards  the  Capitoliue,  was  called  the 
Prata  Flaminia. 

From  the  preceding  desoriptioo  it  will  tw  per- 
ceived that  the  Gapitoline,  Aventine,  Caelian,  and 
Palatine  were  com^etely  isolated  hills,  separated 
from  one  another  by  narrow  valleys.  Those  valleys 
which  lay  nearest  the  Tiber  seem,  in  their  original 
state,  to  have  formed  a  marsh,  or  even  a  lake.  Such 
was  the  Vallis  Mnrcia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  in  later  times  the  seat  of  the  Curcus  Max- 
imns  ;  as  well  as  the  low  ground  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  river,  afterwards  known  as  the  Velabrum 
and  Forum  Boarinm  ;  and  perhaps  even  part  of  the 
Forum  Bomanum  itself.  Thus,  in  the  combat  be- 
tween the  Boinans  and  Sabines,  on  the  spot  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  forum,  the  affrighted  horse 
of  Uetthis  Cnrtins,  the  Sabine  leader,  is  described 
as  carrying  him  into  a  marsh.  (Liv.  L  12.) 
Nay,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Tiber, 
in  the  neigbbonrhoud  of  Borne,  formed  at  a  very  re- 
mote period  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  pure  marine  sand 
is  often  found  there.  (Niebuhr,  Ltct.  <m  EOmogr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  39.) 

In  OTder  to  assist  the  reader  in  fonning  a  clear 
ides  of  tlie  natnre  of  the  Boman  hills,  we  shall  here 
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insert  a  few  measnrementa.  They  are  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Sir  George  Schnkburg  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,'  An.  1777  (vol.  Ixvii.  pt  3. 
p.  594),  and  have  been  esteemed  the  most  accnrat& 
(Becker,  Hcadbudi,  voL  L  p.  89,  note.)  Other 
measurements  by  Calandnlli  ars  also  annexed.  The 
hitter  an  according  to  the  Paris  foot,  which  equaU 
12-78S  inchss  English. 

Height  above  the  MeditamuMUt— 

Feet* 
Janicnlum,  near  tlie  VUta  ^aia         •  360 
Aventine,  near  Priorj/  uf  Malta  -        -  1 1 7 
Palatine,  floor  of  imperial  palace  -         -  133 
Caelian,  near  the  Claudian  aquednct     -  125 
Esquiliiie,  floor  ii  S.  Maria  Maggiore  154 
Capitoline,  W.  end  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  118 
Viminal  and  Quirinal  at  their  junction,  in 
the  Carthusian  chnrch,  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian         .....  141 
Pincian,  garden  of  the  ViOa  Mtdki      -  165 

Tiber,  above  the  Mediterranean     .        •  33 
Convent  of  St.  Clare  in  the  Via  3s'  Spec- 

ehi 27 

Forum,  near  the  arch  of  Sevems  -         -  34 

Measurements  from  Calandrelli,  in  his  and  Conti'a 
Oputeoli  attrotumid  efitiei  (op.  Sachse,  Gfck. 
dtr  Sladt  Bom,  vol.  L  p.  697):  — 

Paris  ftet 
Janicnlnm,  floor  of  the  chnrch  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  m  Motttorio  (not  the  highest  point 

of  the  hill) 185 

Aventine,  floor  of  S.  Aloiio         .        .  146 

Palatine,  floor  of  &  Bonaventura  .  160 

Caelian,  floor  of  S.  Giovami  Lateratu  158 

Esquiline,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  -  177 

Capitol,  floor  of  S.  Maria  if  AraceU    -  151 

Viminal,  floor  of  &  Zorenso         .         -  160 

Quirinal,  Palazeo  Quirifiale  -         -  148 

Pincian,  floor  of  &  Trhiita  <U  MosnH    -  150 
Vatican,  floor  of  & /Netro  -        J        .      9a 

In  ancient  times,  however,  the  hills  mnst  have  ap- 
peared considerably  higher  than  they  do  at  present, 
as  tfae  valleys  ars  now  raised  in  many  phu»s  from 
1 5  to  SO  feet  above  their  former  level,  and  in  some 
parts  much  morei  (Lnmisden,  Ant.  of  Roma,  p. 
137.)  This  remark  is  more  particniarly  appli- 
cable to  the  forum,  which  is  covered  with  rubbish  to 
a  great  depth ;  a  circumstance  which  detracts  much 
from  the  apparent  height  of  the  Capitoline;  whose 
sides,  too,  must  formerly  have  been  mnch  mors 
abrupt  and  precipitons  than  they  now  are.  The 
much  superior  height  of  the  Janicnlnm  to  that  of  any 
of  the  hills  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  will  hav* 
been  remarked.  Hence  it  enjoyed  a  noble  prospect 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  and  the  Campagna 
beyond,  to  the  mountains  which  bound  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  view  has  been  celebrated  by  Martial 
(iv.  64),  and  may  be  still  enjoyed  either  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  S.  JHelro  «•  Uoatorio,  or  from 
the  spot  where  the  Fontana  PaoUm  now  poan  its 
abundant  waters  : — 

"  Hinc  septam  dominos  videre  montes 
Et  totam  Ucet  aestimare  Bumam, 
AlbanoB  quoqne  Tusculogque  colles 
£t  qiiodcnnque  jaoet  sub  orhe  fngns." 

CUICATB. 

The  dimate  of   Bome   appeals  to  turn    been 
mooh  ooldei  in  ancient  times  than  it  ia  at  pr^ 
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nnt.  DioiTntu  (lu.  8)  records  a  wintar  in  which 
the  >aimr  Uj  more  than  7  feet  deep  at  Some,  when 
honra  were  deitrojed  and  men  and  cattle  perished. 
Another  serere  winter,  if  it  be  not  the  same,  is 
mentioned  hj  litj  (t.  13)  as  occurring  b.c.  398, 
when  the  Tiber  was  frozen  orer  and  the  roads  ren- 
dned  impasaUe.  (Cf.  zL  4S,  &c)  A  verf  severe 
winter  is  also  alluded  to  bj  St  Angnstin  {dt  Civ. 
Dei,  iii.  17).  That  such  inatancaa  wars  rare,  how- 
eTsr,  appears  Aom  the  minuteness  with  which  the/ 
ate  recorded.  Tet  there  are  manf  passages  in  the 
elasuoB  which  prore  that  a  moderate  degree  of  win- 
ter cold  was  not  at  all  nnnsnal,  or  rather  that  it  was 
of  ordinary  ooeDtnnce.  Tbns  Pliny  (xTii.2)  speaks 
of  long  snows  as  being  beneficial  to  the  ooni;  and 
■llnsioBs  to  winter  will  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Q^. 
Fr.  ii.  12),  Horace  {Od.19,  ni.  10),  Uartial  (It.  18), 
and  in  niuneroos  other  psssages  of  andent  writers. 
At  the  present  time  the  occurrence  of  eren  such  a 
degree  of  cold  as  may  be  inferred  from  these  passages 
is  extremely  rare.  One  or  two  modem  instances  of 
severe  winters  are  indeed  recorded ;  but,  genenjiy 
speaking,  snow  seldom  fulls,  and  never  lies  long  upon 
the  groDDd.  This  cliange  of  dimate  is  accounted 
for  by  Dr.  Amo^d  as  follows:  "  Allowing  that  the 
peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had 
its  efiiict  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  snows 
of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
owing  to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of 
Switzerhnd  and  Germany,  could  not  but  have  been 
felt  eren  tn  the  neighbourhuod  of  Borne.  Besides, 
even  in  the  Apcnnineii,  and  in  Etmria  and  in  Latinm, 
the  forests  occupied  a  <ar  greater  space  than  in 
modem  times  ;  this  would  increase  the  quantity  of 
rain,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
rinrs;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  nnme- 
rous,  and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  sub- 
dued the  whole  country,  there  would  be  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere."    {HuL  ^  Rome,  toI.  i.  p.  M9.) 

Bat  if  the  Koman  climate  is  amdiorated  with  re- 
gard to  the  rigour  of  its  winters,  there  is  no  nasoD 
to  believe  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
that  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  called  mo- 
lorto.  In  ancient  times,  Boms  itself  appears  to  have 
been  tderably  free  from  this  pestilence,  which  was 
qonfined  to  certain  tracts  of  the  sumanding  country. 
This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  its  denser 
popuUtioo;  for  it  is  observed  that  in  the  more 
thickly  inhabited  districts  of  Bome  there  is  even 
at  present  but  little  malaria.  Strafao,  speaking 
of  Laiium,  ofaaems  that  only  a  lew  spots  near 
the  coant  were  marshy  and  nnwholeaome  (v.  p. 
831),  and  a  little  further  on  gives  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  healthiness  of  the  immediate  nsigh- 
boorbood  of  Bome  (^^{^t  f  ^irrl  rtSia,  ri  jiir 
Wflit  ri^r  'Vipat"  owdxTOKra  ao)  rh  wpo^rtia 
oirqr.  Tit  Si  ■rpis  tV  dtUaTTOV  rit  /tiy  oiy  wpit 
t))I'  di/iaTTOJ'  irr6v  iarir  dTitwd,  ri  ti  i\Xa  tU- 
yo/yi  rt  koI  vapaTKqtriw  i^rjffKfmhv^  ib.  p.  S39). 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  Livy,  who 
represents  Camillus  describing  the  hUls  of  Bome  as 
"  saluberrimos  colles;'  and  of  Cicero  (ck  Hep.  ii.  6): 
"  locumque  delegit  et  fontibus  abnndantem  et  in  re- 
gione  pestilenti  salubrem :  colles  enim  sunt,  qui  cimt 
perflantnr  ipsi,  turn  affemnt  umbram  vallibos."  It 
Is  surprising  how  Becker  (Handbuck,  p.  82)  can  in> 
terpret  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  passage  to  be  that 
th*  lower  parts  of  Bome  were  snhedthy,  When  it  is 
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obvioos  that  he  meant  jnst  the  remse,  —  that  flit 
shade  of  the  hills  secored  their  healthmcss.  Liiils 
can  be  inferred  with  regard  to  any  pennaneit  ma- 
laria from  the  altars  which  we  are  told  were  erectid 
to  the  goddeesea  Orbona  and  Febris  on  the  EsqoiliM 
and  in  other  pUces.  (Cic  N.  D.n.V>\  FKi.  ti; 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  S.  §  6.)  Even  the  most  hetkbj 
spots  are  not  always  exempt  from  fevers,  much  len 
a  populoos  dty  during  ths  heats  of  aatunm  Tb 
climate  of  Rome  is  at  present  reckoned  nidiesidij 
from  June  till  October;  but  Horace  dreaded  oil;  Ik 
antnmnal  heata.  {Od.  ii.  14.  15;  At  ii  6.19.) 
The  season  is  more  accurately  defined  in  his  ^atlt 
to  Maecenas,  where  he  places  it  at  the  ripemsgrf 
the  fig:  — 

"  dnm  ficns  prima  eak>n}ue 
Designatorem  decorat  lictoribns  atiis." 

(£p.  L  7. 5.) 

In  the  same  epistle  (v.  10)  he  seems  to  expect  a 
a  usual  occurrence  that  the  Alban  fields  wwid  te 
covered  with  anow  in  the  winter. 

PAST  L    HISTORY  OF  THE  CITT. 

L    TlUDtTIOaS  BBSPBCTIRO  TBC  FoinflUTKia 
or  Bomb. 

"Hie  history  of  the  fonndation  of  Rome  is  last  is 
the  darknesa  of  remote  antiquity.  When  th«  p»^ 
ness  of  the  city,  and  its  progress  in  arts  ami  ktten, 
awakened  coriosity  respecting  its  origin,  aatboitie 
records  on  the  subject,  if  indeed  they  hsd  evera- 
isted,  were  no  longer  to  be  found.  Hence  s  licon 
of  conjecture  which  has  produced  at  the  lesst  no  fe« 
than  twenty-five  distinct  legends  respecting  the  fcos- 
dation  of  Rome.  To  record  all  these,  many  of  iftrA 
are  merely  variations  of  the  same  story,  wonH  l* 
beside  the  pnrpoes  of  the  present  article,  tit 
student  who  desirea  a  complete  acconnt  of  than  «iil 
find  them  very  dearly  stated  in  Sr  G.  ComewtH 
Lewis's  Inqiary  into  the  CredSnUty  of  the  art) 
Raman  Hittory  (vol.1  p.394,seq.),  and  al30,tkiiigli 
not  so  fiiUy,  in  Niebuhr's  History  of  Soiu  (JH- 
Transl.  vol.  L  p.  S14,  seq.),  chiefly  derived  frm  lbs 
following  andent  sources:  Dionys.  Halic  L  c  7! 
—74;  Pint.  Kom.  1,  2;  Servtaa,  ad  Fey.  Aa. 
i.  273;  and  Festns,  <.  e.  Aonio.  The  iroportana 
of  the  subject,  however,  and  the  frequent  slliL^ati 
to  it  in  the  classical  writers,  will  not  permit  u  t) 
pass  it  over  in  perfect  silence;  and  we  shall  ihen^ 
mention,  as  compendiously  as  possible,  some  rf  tbe 
principal  traditions. 

All  the  theories  on  the  subject  may  be  redsted  M 
three  general  heads,  as  follows : — 1.  That  Rome  n" 
founded  in  the  age  preceding  the  Trojan  W»r.  "■ 
That  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas,  or  other  persons, « 
little  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  III.  That  Borante 
grandson  of  Namitor,  king  of  Alba  Longs,  was  its 
founder,  several  centuries  afVer  the  Trojan  War. 

Many  who  held  the  lir»t  of  these  opinions  ascribn 
the  building  rf  Rome  to  the  Pelaspi,  and  IbcofM 
that  its  name  was  derived  from  tlie  force  (fiiif^)  f 
their  arms.  (Pint  Sam.  1.)  Otlien  reginJol" 
as  having  been  founded  by  an  indigenous  Itsj* 
tribe,  and  called  Valeniia,  a  name  of  the  ssme  i* 
port,  which,  after  the  arrival  of  Evander  and  otic 
Greeks,  was  transUted  into  Rome.  (Niebohr,  B<i 
vol.  i.  p.  214.)  A  more  prenJent  traditim  tb» 
either  of  the  preceding  was,  that  the  dty  was  6>< 
founded  by  the  Arcadian  Evander,  about  sixtv  .ftm 
before  ths  Trqjan  War.    The  fact  that  Ew«* 
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Kttlad  on  the  Pahtina  hill  aeems  aim  to  have  been 
•ometimes  aooepted  bj  thoee  who  referred  the  real 
fimndaticB  of  Kome  to  a  much  later  period.  The 
tnditioD  respectioK  thie  aettlement  is  intereatiiig  to 
the  topographer,  as  the  Dames  of  certain  placea  at 
Borne  were  said  to  b.;  derived  from  circanutanoea 
connected  with  it.  The  Falatium,  or  Palatine  hill, 
itaelf  was  thought  to  have  been  named  after  the  Ar- 
cadian town  of  Pallantinin,  the  i>  and  ooe  I  having 
been  dropped  in  the  ooorae  of  time  ;  though  othen 
derived  the  appellation  in  different  waya,  and  espe- 
dailj  firom.  PaUaa,  the  grandson  of  Evander  by  his 
danghter  Djna  and  Herculea  (Pans,  riil  43; 
Konja.  i.  32.)  So,  too,  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the  Servian  city  derived  its  name  from  a  ncighbonr- 
ing  altar  of  Carmentis,  or  Carments,  the  mother  of 
Evander.  (Dion/s.  L  c;  Virg.  Am.  viiL  338.) 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  mote  striking  proof  of  the 
antiquitf  of  this  tradition,  as  well  as  of  the  deep  root 
which  it  most  have  taken  among  the  Soman  people, 
than  the  drcnrastanoe  that  to  a  lata  period  divine 
hooooiB  cmtinued  to  be  paid  to  Cannenta,  as  well 
■s  to  Evander  himself.  Another  indicatioD  of  a 
similar  tendency  was  the  belief  which  prevailed 
among  tlie  Bomaus,  and  was  entertained  even  bj 
such  writen  as  Livy  and  Tacitus,  that  letters  and 
the  arte  of  civilisatioo  were  first  intiodnced  among 
them  by  Evander.  (Lir.  L  7;  lie.  .Ian.  zL  14; 
Plat.  a.  R.  56.) 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  held  the  second 
opinion  regarded  Aeneas,  or  one  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  as  the  founder  of  Some.  This  theory 
was  particularly  current  among  Greek  writers. 
Sometimea  the  Trojans  alone  were  regarded  as  the 
founders ;  somstimes  they  are  represented  as  uniting 
in  the  task  with  the  Aborigines.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, Greeks  are  snbstitnted  for  Trojans,  and  the 
origin  of  Borne  is  ascribed  to  a  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Ciroe ;  nay,  in  one  case  Aeneas  is  represented  as 
coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  Ulysses.  But 
though  this  view  wss  more  particularly  Gredan,  it 
waa  adapted  by  some  Latin  writers  of  high  repute. 
Sallnst  (Cat.  6)  sscribes  a  Trojan  origin  to  Borne ; 
and  Propertins  (iv.  1),  without  expressly  naming 
Aeneas  as  the  founder,  andsntljr  nfecs  its  origin  to 
him: — 

"Hoc  qnodcnnque  vides,  ho»pe«,qna  msTima  Born* 
est. 
Ante  Phiygem  Aenean  coUis  et  herba  fnit;* 

though  in  the  Mnw  passage  he  also  lefen  to  the 
occnpatioo  of  the  Pidatine  hill  by  Evander.  One 
very  prevalent  form  of  this  traditiiBi,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  Aristotle  (Dionys.  L  72), 
rvpraaents  either  a  matron  or  a  female  slave,  named 
Bom4,  as  bcming  the  ships  after  the  Trojans  had 
landed.  They  were  thus  compelled  to  remain ;  and 
when  the  settlement  became  a  flourishing  dty,  they 
named  it  after  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  its  foundation. 

The  third  form  of  tradition,  which  ascribed  the 
origin  of  Bome  to  Bomnlus,  was  by  far  the  most 
universally  received  among  the  Bomana.  It  most 
be  regarded  as  ultimately  forming  the  national  tim- 
ditioa  ;  and  there  is  every  probabiliky  that  it  was  of 
native  growth,  as  many  iS  its  incidents  serve  to  ex- 
plain Boman  riles  and  institutioas,  euch  as  the  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  the  Lnpercalia,  Larentalia,  Lemuria, 
Arval  Brothers,  &c.  (Lewis,  vol  L  p.  409.)  The 
legend  was  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Bomans, 
altbongh  inferior  in  this  respect  to  some  of  the  Greek 
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aoooonts.  It  rni  recorded  in  its  present  form  by 
Kabins  Pictor,  ooe  of  the  earliest  Boman  annalista, 
and  was  adopted  by  other  ancient  antiquarisna  and 
historians  (IHonys.  i.  79).  Nay,  from  the  testimony 
of  Livy  we  may  infer  that  it  prevailed  at  a  much 
earlier  data,  since  be  tells  us  (x.  23)  that  an  image 
of  the  she-wolf  snckhng  the  two  royal  iofauts  was 
erected  near  the  Ficos  Buminalis  by  the  cnrule  sedllea, 
B.  a.  296.*    The  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
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peated  here.  We  shall  merely  remark  that  althoogh 
according  to  this  tradition  Aeneas  still  remains  the 
mythical  ancestor  sf  the  Bomans,  yet  that  the  building 
of  two  cities  and  the  lapse  of  many  generations  in- 
tervene between  his  arrival  in  Italy  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Bome  by  his  descendant  Bomnlus.  Aeneas 
himself  founds  Lavininm,  and  his  son  Ascaniua 
Alba  Longa,  after  a  Upae  of  thirty  years.  We  are 
little  concerned  about  the  sovereigns  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  in  the  Utter  city  down  to  the 
time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Bomulus,  ez- 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  was  probably 
the  aame  statue  mentioaed  by  Cicero  (cfe  Dtt.  i.  12, 
Cat.  iiL  8),  and  described  as  having  been  struck  by 
lightning ;  but  this  can  iurdly  be  tlie  case,  as  the 
image  described  by  Cicero  stood  in  the  CapitoL 
A  bronze  statue  answering  Cicero's  descripUon  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Bome, 
which  is  regarded  by  Niebubr  as  a  genuine  relic 
{UuL  voL  i.  p.  210),  and  has  been  immor- 
talised in  the  verse  of  Byron.  A  modem  critio 
finds  it  a  production  too  dunuy  for  the  state  of  Bo- 
man art  at  the  time  assigned  by  Livy,  and  thinks 
that  the  holes  in  the  hind-leg  of  the  wulf  were  not 
produced  by  lightning,  bat  arise  from  a  defect  in 
the  casting.  (Braun,  Rviai  ami  Museumt  of  Rome, 
p  81.)  Fabius  Pictor,  however,  who  mentions  this 
statue  in  the  passage  cited  from  his  work  by 
Dionysius  (<.  c),  expressly  remarks  the  primitive 
nature  of  its  workmanship, — x^^*^  venf/iora 
in>Xiua>  ipyajrlas, — though  considerably  less  than 
a  century  mnst  have  elapsed  between  his  time  and  the 
date  of  its  erection.  It  was  rude,  therefore,  even 
when  compared  with  the  stata  of  Boman  art  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  though  it  hud 
been  erected  only  at  the  beginning  oC  that  century. 
Mommien  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Capitoline 
wolf,  is  the  genuine  one  erected  by  the  Ogulnii  and 
dewribed  by  Livy,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  foimd  near  the  arch  of  Severus.  (2As 
Cotmtio  Rom.,  in  the  Armali  dell'  Inttituto,  1844, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  300.)  Whoever  has  seen  the  group  will 
perhaps  at  all  events  agree  with  Winckelmann  that 
the  twins  are  evidently  of  a  dJKieot  period  from 
the  wulf. 
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oapt  in  ao  far  u  Xhej  mmy  serre  to  uoertwn  0>B  en 
of  Boma.     The  acoonnt  which  has  the  most  preten- 
gions  to  iccursc;  ia  that  givrn  bj  DionTsitu  (L  6S, 
70, 71)  and  by  Diodorus  (fr.  lib.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  21, 
Bipont).    The  enin  of  the  reigns  here  given,  allowing 
fire  yeara  for  that  of  Aeneas,  who  died  in  the  eeTenth 
year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  ia  432   yean  — 
that  ia,  down  to  the  second  year  of  Namitor,  when 
Borne  was  foanded  by  Bonralns,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  7th  Olympiad.     Now  this  agrees  reiy  closely 
with  Varro's  era  for  the  fbnndation  of  Ilc»ne,  viz., 
753  B.C.    For  Troy  having  been  taken,  according 
to  the  em  of  Eratosthenes,  in  1184  B.  o.,  the  differ- 
ence between  1184  and  753  leavea  431  yean  for 
the  duration  of  tlie  Alban  kingdom. 

Varro's  data  for  the  fonndation  of  Bone  is  that 
fcenerally  adopted.  Other  anthoritiea  place  it  rather 
later:  Cato.  in7Sl  B.C.;  Polybios,  in  750;  Fabins 
Pictor,  in  747. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  qneetion 
whether  these  dates  of  the  Alban  kinga  wen  the 
invention  of  a  later  age,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
qaiiements  of  chrondogy.  It  will  suffice  to  remark 
that  the  next  meet  prevalent  opinion  among  those 
Bomans  who  adopted  the  main  points  of  this  tradiUon 
assigned  only  three  centuries  to  the  Alban  kings 
before  the  fbnndatioD  of  Rome,  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Viigil  (Am.  I  272),— 

"  Hie  jam  teroentum  totos  regnaUtnr  anuos," 

—  of  Jostin,  of  Trogns  Pompeins  (zlin.  1),  and  of 
Livy  (i.  29),  who  assigns  a  period  of  400  yean 
for  the  existence  of  Alba,  and  places  its  destmction 
a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  At  all 
events  the  preponderance  of  testimony  tends  veiy 
strongly  to  show  that  Rome  was  not  founded  till 
several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  War.  Timaeus 
seems  to  havs  beea  the  first  Greek  writer  who 
adopted  the  sceonnt  of  the  fbandation  of  Bonn  by 
Bomulos.    (Miebohr,  iftrt.  Toi.  i.  p.  218.) 

II.  Thk  Cmr  or  Bokdixs. 

The  Roman  historians  almost  unanimously  relate 
that  Rome  originally  consisted  of  the  city  fnnnded  by 
Bomnlus  on  the  Palatine.  (Lrr.  i.  7  ;  VelL  L  8 ; 
Tac.  Aim.  zii.  24;  Dionys.  i.  88;  Gell.  ziii.  14;  Or. 
TV.  iii.  1 .  29,  &C.)  The  ancient  settlement  of  Evan- 
der  on  the  same  hill,  as  well  as  a  dty  on  the  Capi- 
toline  called  Satumia  (Varr.  £.  £.  v.  §  42,  Mnll.; 
Festus,  p  322,  Mflll.),  and  another  on  Mnns  Jani- 
culos  called  Aenea  or  Anlip(Jl8  (Oionys.  i.  73;  Plin. 
iii.  9),  must  be  supposed  to  have  diuppeared  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  existed. 
It  seems  probable  enongli,  as  Dionysins  says,  that 
Tillages  were  previously  scattered  aboat  on  the 
■even  hills  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  place  called  Va- 
tiea  or  Vaticnm,  on  the  rifrht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
of  a  Quirinm  on  the  Quirinal,  rests  solely  on  the 
eonjeetnre  of  Niebnhr  (HitU  vol.  i.  p.  S83,  aeq., 
889,  seq.,  Eng.  Trans.) 

Piimaeriam. — Tacitus  has  given  in  the  following 
pa.'va^  thefnllest  and  most  authentic  account  of  the 
circuit  <if  tin  Bomulean  ciiy:  "Sed  iniiium  eon- 
dendi,  «t  qacd  pomoerinm  Bomulus  posaerit,  noeoere 
hand  absurdnm  rear.  Igitur  a  fom  Bnario,  ubi 
aereum  taaii  simalacium  adspicimus,  quia  id  genus 
animalium  aratro  snMitur,  sulcus  designandi  oppidi 
coeptns,  nt  magnam  Hercniis  aram  amplectenetnr. 
laik  oertis  spatiis  jnteijecti  iapides,  per  ima  mentis 
l*al«tiifi  ad  aram  Consi,  mox  ad  Curias  Veteres, 
tain  ad  aacellom  I«rum{  iwumqoe  Bonuuium  et 
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Regio,  or  Pahtimn,  nuuin  tht 
ITS,  taking  tke  reverat  dirtctioB  of 
idtas:  "Continet  cuam  SomuU, 
n  et  ApoUinia  RfaamBosii,  Penta- 
i!;iutinianam  et  Tiberiaiam,  Aa- 
Palatinam,  aedem  Jovia  Victoris, 
riam  Vetcrem,  FortnBam  Bespici- 
I  Din  Sereri,  Victoriam  Gennaiii- 
The  Curiae  Veteres  are  here 
nfrularnomber;  bat  there  ia  some 
dcratioD.     Thiu  Ovid  ({Vut  iii. 

is  fouta  Tiret  ariiore  Fhoeln; 
;  idem,  Coris  priaca,  fores," 

riaca  is  identified  vitli  tlie  Cnriae 
luiring  passage  in  Macrobios: — 
ngredieiite  inense  tarn  In  Jiegia 
jnianm  domibus,  laureae  veteiea 
tntur."  (>Sii<.  i.  12.)  Now,  in  order 
ciee  situation  of  tlieCnriaVetus  ol 
be  borne  in  miod  that  the  "  Doinos 
palace  of  Aogiutns,  occupied  a 
I  of  the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine, 
B  N.  oomei;  as  will  be  shown  in 
nphj  of  the  later  city,  and  end- 
ite  to  the  arch  of  Titos,  whera 
sitaated.  Proceeding  eastward, 
e  of  the  hill,  we  find  enumerated 
uid  Area  Palatina.  Then  followa 
iter  Victor,  which  we  most  not 

ioas{Hand6.  p.  lOO,  cf.  p. 423, 
ler,  Begionai,  p.  186),  with  that 
ince  the  latter,  according  to  the 
r  more  northwards  in  the  4th 
f  OD  or  near  the  Summa  Sacra 
iter  Victor,  then,  must  have  Uin 
ilace,  and,  as  there  is  bat  a  shurt 
de  of  the  hill,  it  is  probable  that 

most  be  placed  at  least  at  its 
t,  if  not  on  the  aide  ftang  the 
ia  Vetns,  of  coarse,  lay  more  to 
s  towards  the  middle  of  tlie  E. 
e.     Its  site  near  the  temple  (or 

Bespiciens  is  confirmed  by  the 
rhich  mentioDs  in  the  10th  Regio 
n'  near  to  another  of  Fortuna 
r,  Inscr.  cr.l.)  The  foarth  point 
us  —  the  Aedes  Lamm —  lay  on 
^la,  and  therefore  at  about  the 
Ide  of  the  Palatine  hilL  ("Aedem 
aera  Via,"  if  on.  Anq/r. ;  "  Ancos 
t  in  Somma  Sacra  Via,  obi  aedes 
.  24.)  At  this  point  the  historian 
ion  (rf  the  pomoeriam  of  Bonmlns, 
ay  that  the  forom  and  Capitol 
ive  been  added  to  the  city  not  by 

by  Titos  Tatios.  Hence  he  is 
ig  aboot  a  third  of  the  pomoeriam 

0  order  to  remedy  tiiia  defect, 
r,  ^  p.  14,  Bandb.  f.  102),  not 
ion  of  other  critics  and  editors, 
le  ponctoatian  of  the  passage,  and 

sacellam  Lamm  fonimqoe  Bo- 
iom  non  a  Romolo,"  &c.  Bot  in 
led  by  this  proceeding  —  only  the 
the  aidi  of  Titos  to  the  N.  point 
whilst  the  remaining  part  of  the 

1  the  Forom  Boariom  sUU  remains 
what  is  worse,  even  this  little  is 

me  of  troth  ;  since,  strictly  speak- 
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ing,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Aedes  Lamm  to  iha  fomm 
would  include  the  temple  of  Vesta  QS.  Maria  Ubf- 
miriee),  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (iL  65)^ 
lay  oiaiide  the  walls  of  Bomnlas.  Moreorer,  ac- 
cording to  the  emended  ponctoation,  it  might  b* 
doabtful  whether  Tacitos  meant  that  the  fonun  was 
included  in  the  Bomolean  city,  or  not;  and  it  was 
apparently  to  obviate  this  objection  that  Becker 
proposed  to  insert  Aoc  before  et  (hoc  et  Capitolium)^ 
But  these  are  liberties  which  sober  criticism  can 
hardly  allow  with  the  text  of  such  a  writer.  Tacitni 
was  not  speaking  like  a  common  topographer  or 
regionaiy,  who  is  obliged  to  identify  with  painful 
accuracy  every  step  as  he  proceeds.  It  b  more  con- 
sistent with  his  sententious  style  that,  having  car- 
ried the  line  thus  far,  he  left  his  readers  to  complete 
it  from  the  rough  indication  —  which  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  an  important  historical  fact  —  that 
the  foram  and  Capitol,  which  skirted  at  some  dis- 
tance the  northern  angle  of  the  hill,  were  added  by 
Tatius,  and  lay  therefore  outside  the  walls  of  Ro- 
mulus. His  reodera  could  not  err.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  original  Rome  was  square;  and, 
having  indicated  the  middle  point  in  each  of  the 
sides,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  dulness  had 
he  written, "  tum  ad  saccllum  Larum,  inde  ad  farom 
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Boariiun."  'Bannn,  howertr,  b«s  ununad  from  Um 
ominiaa  thtt  Um  line  of  mil  narar  pnoaaded  be- 
yand  the  Sacellam  Lvnm,  and  tbat,  indaad,  it  was 
not  Deeded ;  the  miaiiiing  space  being  saffldeoUx 
defended  b;  a  manh  or  lake  which  snrroanded 
It.  (Bnekr.  ml.  i.  p.  138.)  Bat,  aa  the  Sacellnm 
Larum  hy  on  hixh  groand,  on  the  top  of  the  Velian 
ridge,  this  oonld  not  have  been  a  nason  for  not 
earrying  the  wall  Csrther;  and  eren  if  there  was 

•  marsh  luwer  down,  we  cannot  but  snppuse,  aa 
Becker  ofaoervea  ((is  Mmr.  p.  U),  that  the  pomce- 
rium  must  hare  been  carried  on  to  its  tecminatica. 
Indeed  the  Porta  Bomanula,  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Bomnlean  citj,  lay,  as  we  shall  presently  aee,  on  the 
NW.  side,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  spot  whence 
Tscitos  commences  his  description;  and  ^  there  was 

•  gate  there,  iforHori  there  was  a  wall 

The  line  described  by  Tadtos  is  that  of  the  fur- 
row, not  of  the  actual  wall;  bat,  in  tha  case  at  least 
of  a  newly  fbunded  city,  the  wall  must  have  very 
Closely  followed  this  line.  Tb*  apaoa  between  them 
—  the  wan  being  inside — waj  the  pomceiium, 
lileraUy,  'behmd  the  wall"  (poat  moemm  —  mn- 
ram);  and  this  space  coald  not  be  ploughed  or  cnl- 
tivmled.  The  line  of  the  fturow,  or  boondaiy  of  the 
pomoerium,  was  marked  by  atones  or  ^pL  Tha 
name  pomoeriom  was  also  extended  to  another  open 
apace  within  the  walla  which  was  kept  tn»  Cram 
buildings.  The  matter  is  Tery  clearly  explained  by 
Liry  in  the  fallowing  pasesge: — "  Pomoerium,  TerU 
Tim  solam  intuentes,  postmoerium  isterpretantnr 
Case.  Est  aotem  magis  circa  morum  locus,  quem 
in  condendis  nrbibos  dim  Etruaci,  qua  murum  duo- 
turi  esaent,  certis  drea  terminia  inaagarato  conaa- 
crsbant :  nt  neqne  interiors  parte  aedificia  moeniboa 
eontinnarentur,  qoaa  nunc  Tulgo  etiam  coiynngunt; 
et  extrinsecus  pari  aliqaid  ah  humano  cultu  paterat 
lolL  Hoo  spatiam,  qood  neque  habitari  neqas 
amri  fas  erat,  non  magis  qnod  post  mnnim  asset, 
qusm  quod  moras  post  id,  pomoerium  Soinani  ap- 
pellarant:  et  in  nifaia  inerementa  semper,  quantum 
moeiiia  piocensora  erant,  tantam  termini  hi  consa- 
cnti  proferebantnr  *  (L  44).  Every  city  founded, 
like  Borne,  after  the  Etmsean  manner,  had  a  po- 
moeriom. The  rites  obsenred  in  drawing  the  boun- 
dary line,  called  "  primigenius  sulcus  "  (Paul.  Diac 
p.  236,  Mull.),  were  as  follows :  tha  founder,  dressed  in 
Gsbinian  fiubiun  (cinctu  Gabino),  yoked  to  a  plough, 
oo  an  auspiduua  day,  a  bull  and  a  cow,  the  former 
oo  the  off  side,  the  latter  on  the  near  side,  and,  pro- 
ceeding alwsys  to  the  left,  draw  the  fnirow  marking 
the  buundaiy  of  the  pomoerium.  There  waa  a  mys- 
tical meaning  in  the  ceremony.  The  bull  on  the 
outeide  denoted  tjut  the  malea  were  to  be  dreadful 
to  external  enemies,  whilst  the  oow  inside  typified 
the  women  who  wen  to  replenish  the  city  with  in- 
habitants. (Jiann.  Lydns,  dt  Men.  !▼.  60.)  The 
{iuTow  represented  the  ditch;  the  dods  thrown  up, 
the  wall;  and  persons  followed  the  plough  to  throw 
inwards  those  dods  which  had  fallen  outwards.  At 
tha  plaoes  left  fur  the  gates,  the  ploagb  was  lifted 
up  and  carried  over  the  profime  space.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
y.  §  143,  Umi.;  Plat.  Q.R.21,  Rom.  U.)  The 
whole  process  has  been  summed  ap  in  the  following 
Tigorous  words  of  Oato :  —  "  Qui  nrbem  noram  oon- 
det,  tauro  et  vacca  aret;  nbi  araverit,  morum  &ciat; 
sbi  portam  Tult  esse,  antrum  sustollat  et  portet, 
•t  partem  Tocet."  (op.  Indtfr.  xr.  3, 3.) 

The  religiona  use  of  the  pomoeriom  was  to  define 
the  boundary  of  the  auspicia  nrbana,  or  city  ao- 
(Varr.  I  c.)    So  OeUias,  from  ths  book*  of 
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the  Boman  angnrs:    "Pcmoerinm  est  locus  intm 
agram  e&tmn  per  totioa  uriiis  circoitam  pcne  mans 
regionibos    osrtis    determinatoa,  qoi    fsdt   finm 
ui^baoi  anspidi '  (xUi.  14).     Ftam  this  paaa^  it 
appears  that  the  pomoeriom   itself    stood  within 
another  district   called  the  "ager  eflhtos'    This 
wss  abo  meraly  a  religious,  or  aognnJ,  dirision  of 
territoiy,  and  was  of  fire  kinds,  ^a.  the  sger  Ro- 
manus,  Gabinos,  peregrinus,  hosticns,  and  incenu, 
or  the  Boman,  Osbinian,  fordgn,  hostile,  and  doubtfiil 
territoiiH.     (Varr.  r.  §  33,  UHIL)     These  sgri  or 
territories  were  called  *'  e&ti,*  becauae  the  aagnn 
declared  (eSati  aont)  after  this  manner  the  boonli 
of  the  celeatial  aognriea  taken  beyond  the  pomoe- 
riom. (Id.  tL  §  53,  MillL)    Hence  in  this  seme  tb« 
Ager  Bomanas  is  merdy  a  religiona   or  augml 
diriaion,  and  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Afcr 
BoDianos  in  a  political  sanae,  or  the  territory  aetaaly 
belonging  to  the  Boman  people.     It  was  the  tenitay 
declared  by  the  angois  aa  that  in  which  slons 
aogoriea  might  be  taken  mpecting  fordgn  and  mili* 
taiy  affiurs ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  we  find  so  osiy 
aecoonta  of  generals  retuniing  to  Bom*  to  take  ths 
aogoiiea  afivsh.    (Lir.  viii.  30,  x.  3,  xxiiL  19,  &<■) 
It  is  imposnble  to  determine  exsctly  how  moeh 
space  was  Isft  for  ths  pomoeriom  between  die  fur- 
row and  the  wall.     In  the  ease  of  the  Bomeleaa 
dty,  howerer,  it  was  probably  not  Tery  extsnsiTe, 
as  the  natnn  of  the  gnond,  especially  en  the  dds 
of  Mona  Caelios,  woold  not  allow  of  any  grtst 
dirergence  from  the  base  of  the  hilL     Besida,  the 
boondaries  already  laid  down  on  the  N.  side,  as  the 
Sacellum  Larum  and  Aedea  Vestae,  show  that  ths  Has 
ran  Tery  doee  under  the  Palatine.     This  qnestioa 
depends  upon  another,  which  there  is  no  eridenoe  to 
dstsrmine  satisfsctorily,  nsmdy,  whether  the  nil 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  hiU  or  rsn  along  its  haMi 
The  farmer  arrangement  seems  the  mors  pnbsble, 
both  because  it  waa  the  most  natural  and  nsnl  mode 
of  fortificatian,  and  because  we  sboald  otherwise  is 
some  parts  bsrdlyfind  room  enough  fortheponwerioin. 
Besides,  one  at  least  of  the  gatea  of  the  Ronmlnn 
dty,  as  we  shall  see  further  en,  was  appnacbed  by 
stqM,  and  most  therefore  hare  stood  upoo  s  height. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  authority  for  Niebnhr's 
assomptioo  {Bit  taI.  i.  p.  S87,  seq.)  that  the  original 
dty  of  Bomulns  was  defended  merely  by  the  sides 
of  ths  hill  being  eecarped,  and  that  tha  line  of  the 
pomoerium  was  a  Uter  enlargement  to  eacloea  a 
suburb  which  bad  sprung  op  round  about  its  foot 
It  is  surprising  how  Niebuhr,  who  hsd  seen  ths 
ground,  coukl  imagine  that  there  was  nxm  for  soch 
a  suburb  with  a  pomoerium.     Besides,  we  srs  sx- 
presdy  told  by  Tadtnx  (i.  e.)  that  the  line  of  the 
pomoerium  which  he  describes  was  tht  bej/iimu)}  of 
building  the  dty  (initium  condendi).     Indeed  Nie- 
bnhr  seems  to  hare  had  soma  extiaonlinajy  ideal 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  gnond  mboot  ths 
Palatine,  when  he  describee  the  space  between  Ihit 
hill  and  the   Cadios,  now  occupied  by  the  nad 
called   Via  di  S,  Grfgorio,  as  "  a  wide  and  con- 
venient pUin  I "    {BiML  i.  390,  cf.  p.  391.)    As 
obeeora  tradition  ia  mentioned  indeed  by  Gnek 
writers,  according   to  which    there   was  a  Boon 
Quadrate  distinct  fifom  and  older  than  ths  dty  of 
Bomnlns  (itph  U  rqt  luyiKiit  Tairris  Vifait,  V 
Irrrio's  'P*^uXor  Tcpl   rlfi'  ^eoNmuAov  owriai'  ^ 

'VAfuni    4    'tiiimt    ntuuarifu    ro^rur,    Dio 
Csss.  Fr.  Fala.  3,  5,  p.  10,  St. ;   cf.  T^etJe^  ai 
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f.  106),  we  BbonU  infier  from  these  words  (hat  the 
Bona  allnded  to  wu  not  on  the  Palatine,  bnt  on 
same  other  hill  Plutarch,  indeed,  also  alludes  to 
the  same  traditioc  (Aoia.  9).  and  describes  Romulus 
as  building  this  Koma  Quadrata  and  afterwards  en- 
laripng  iL  We  also  find  some  obacure  hints  to  the 
same  parpcae  in  Latin  authors.  Thus  Solinus :  "  Nam 
ut  affinnat  Varro,  aocUir  diligentissimus,  Komam 
eondidit  Bomnlua,  Marts  (^tus  et  Bhea  Silvia,  vel 
nt  nonnulli,  Marte  et  Ilia,  dictaqne  est  primnm 
Roma  quadrata,  quod  ad  aeqaihbrium  fbret  {x»ita. 
£a  indpit  a  sUra,  quae  eat  in  ares  ApolUnis,  et  ad 
■nperciliom  scaUmm  Caci  habet  tenninum,  nbi 
tugurium  fnit  Faustnli "  (L  3).  Now  we  must  not 
take  the  whole  of  this  account  to  be  Varro's,  as 
Becker  does.  (De  ifurii,  ^  p.  18,  seq.,  Bandb. 
p.  106.)  All  that  beloof!s  to  Vam  seems  to  be 
taken  from  a  passage  still  extant  respecting  the 
parentage  of  Romulus  (Z..  L.  T.  §  144,  MHIL),  and 
the  words  after  "  vel  ut  nonnulli,"  &a  belong  to 
Solinus  himself.  Vano,  therefore,  is  not,  as  Becker 
asserts,  a  witness  to  Rome  having  been  called 
quadrata.  The  fuUowing  passage  iu  Festns,  how- 
ever, manifestly  alludes  to  another  sense  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  namely,  as  a  certain  hallowed  place 
which  every  city  biiUt  with  Etruscan  rites  possessed, 
aiid  in  whicli  were  deposited  such  tilings  a*  were 
considered  of  good  omen  in  founding  a  city,  and 
which  are  described  by  Ovid  (^Fatti,  iv.  821 ;  cf. 
riut.  Am.  11):"  Quadrata  Roina  in  Falatio  ante 
teinplom  Apollinis  dicitur,  ubi  reposita  sunt  quae 
Solent  boni  ominis  gratia  in  nrbe  oundenda  adhiberi, 
quia  saxo  munitus  est  initio  in  speciem  quadratam. 
^os  loci  Ennins  meminit,  cam  ait :  *  et  qnis  est 
erat  Bomas  regnare  qnadratae'"  (p^  258,  MQIl.). 
The  place  here  described  was,  in  fact,  the  mmubu 
of  the  Bomulean  city.  The  words  of  Solinus,  though 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  poeition  of  the  places 
which  he  mentions,  seem  to  denote  too  large  an  area 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  description  of  Feetus.  In 
confirmation  of  the  latter,  however,  Becker  (Handb. 
p.  107)  adduces  a  fragment  of  the  Capituline  plan 
(Bellori,  Tab,  xvi.),  with  the  imperfect  inscription 
RBA  AFo  (area  Apollinis),  and,  on  the  space  beside 
it,  a  plan  of  a  square  alevation  with  steps  at  two  of 
its  sides.  This,  he  obeervea,  exactly  answers  to  the 
description  of  Festns,  being  a  "  locos  saxo  mnnitus 
in  speciem  quadratam;"  and  the  area  Apollinis  was 
naturally  before  his  temple.  That  the  whok  of  the 
Romnleon  city,  however,  was  also  called  quadrata, 
is  evident,  not  only  from  a  passage  of  Oionysius 
before  cited,  where  he  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Vesta 
being  outside  of  the  Bome  called  Quadrata  (tri  rrit 
TfrfayAvtv  KaXtvfiiritt  'Pii>4i)s,  V  ^aeirai 
iTtix'"**)  ixTis  ta-TO),  iL  65),  but  also  from  the 
mutilated  fragment  of  Ennios,  quoted  by  Festns  in 
the  passage  just  cited.  It  is  without  sense  as  it 
stands,  and  UUller's  emendation  appears  certain : — 

*  El  qui  se  spent  Bomse  regnare  qnadntae," 

when  the  meaning  is  inapplicable  to  a  mere  ntouftu, 
and  must  be  referred  to  the  entire  city. 

Oaiet  of  lie  Palatine  city. —  It  was  required  that 
in  a  town  bnilt,  like  Rome,  with  Etruscan  rites, 
there  should  be  at  least  three  gates  and  three 
temples,  namely,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Hiuerva 
(Serr.  ai  Aen.  L  422);  and  we  learn  from  Pliny 
(iiL  9)  that  the  city  of  Romnlns  bad,  in  &ct,  three 
if  not  four  galea.  In  the  time  of  Varro,  three  gates 
existed  at  Rome  besides  these  of  the  Servian  walls, 
and  two  of  these  can  be  referred  trith  certainty  tu 
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the  Palatine  dty.  "  Prseterea  intra  muroe  video 
portas  dicL  In  palatio  Mncionis,  a  mngitu,  quod 
ea  pecus  in  bncita  circnm  antiquom  oppidum  ex- 
igebanU  Alteram  Romanulam  ab  Boma  dictam, 
quae  habet  gradus  in  Nova  Via  ad  Volupiae  sacellum. 
Tertia  est  Janualis  dicta  abJaoo;  et  ideo  M  pceittun 
Jani  signmn  ;  et  jns  institattmi  a  Pom^o,  nt 
scribit  in  Annalibns  Piso,  nt  sit  aperta  semper,  nisi 
qnom  bellum  sit  ntisqnam."  (^L.  L.  v.  §§  1 64,  165, 
MUIL)  The  gate  here  called  Mncio  by  Varro  is  the 
same  as  that  called  Mugio  by  other  writers,  by  an 
ordinary  interchange  of  c  and  ;,  as  in  Cains  for 
Gains,  Cermalua  for  Gsrmalns,  &c.  Thns  Varro  him> 
self,  ss  cited  by  Nonius  (xiL  51.  p.  531,  M.)  is  made 
to  call  it  Mugio.  In  Panlus  Xfrntaaw  (p.  1 44,  Miill.) 
we  find  the  adjective  form  Mugionia,  ernmeously 
farmed,  however,  from  Uogius,  the  name  of  a  manj 
and  lastly,  the  form  Mogonia  in  Solinns  (L  24). 

The  meet  important  passage  for  determining  the 
sitoation  of  this  gate  is  Livy's  description  (i.  12)  of 
the  battle  between  the  Sabines  and  Romans.  The 
former  occupy  the  Capitoline  bill,  the  latter  are  ar- 
rayed in  the  valley  beneath.  The  Bomans  mount 
to  the  attack,  but  are  repulsed  and  driven  back 
towards  the  "  old  gate  "  ("adveterem  portam")  of  tlie 
Palatinm.  Bomnlus,  who  is  stationed  on  the  high 
gnmnd  near  it  (the  summit  of  the  Velia),  tows  to 
erect  on  this  spot  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  niider  the 
name  of  "  Stator,"  if  he  arrest  the  flight  of  the 
Romans.  Atthis  time  the  Sabines  had  driven  back 
the  Romans  to  the  extremity  of  what  was  after- 
wards the  fomm,  and  their  leader  Metins  Curtius 
had  even  penetrated  nearly  to  the  gate  of  the  Pala- 
tinm. The  Romans,  however,  rally;  the  Sabines 
are  repulsed,  and  the  combat  is  renewed  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  hills.  Dionysios  confirms 
the  site  of  the  gate  by  describing  it  as  leading  to 
the  Palatium  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via;  which 
street,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
topography  of  the  later  city,  crossed  the  ridge  of 
the  Velia  at  this  spot  ('Fu/wAos  /iic  'OpBaaitf  Ait 
(Itpby  ISpiaaTo)  irapii  tous  aoAou/ifVcur  WuK^viat 
rv\ais,  al  ^ipovaw  tls  rb  IlaXctrioy  ix  r^r  Upai 
Uou,  it  so).  The  spot  is  farther  identified  by  a 
graphic  passage  in  Ovid,  where  the  citizen  who 
serves  ss  Cicenne  to  his  book  conducts  it  from  tlie 
fbra  of  the  Caesars  along  the  Sacra  Via,  and,  having 
crossed  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Forum  Bo- 
manum,  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Vesta;  then  pro- 
ceeding onwards  up  the  Sacra  Via,  first  points  oat 
the  former  residence  of  Noma,  and  then,  turmng  to 
tk»  right,  indicates  the  gate  of  the  pakce: — 

**  Pamit  et  ducens, '  Haee  snnt  foni  Caesaris,  inquit; 
Haeo  est  a  sacris  qnae  via  nomen  habet. 
Hie  locns  est  Vestae,  qai  Palhtda  serrat  et  ignem; 

Hie  fiiit  antiqni  regie  parva  Nomas.' 
Inde  peteus  dextram, '  Porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palst! : 
Hie  Stator;  hoc  primum  condita  Boma  loco 
est'"  (rrift  iii.  1. 27.) 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  here  given 
is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Thus  it  is  descrilx-d 
by  Livy  (i.  41)  as  near  the  palace  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  from  Uie  windows  of  which,  overhanging 
the  Nova  Via,  Tanaquil  addressed  the  people.  Now, 
as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  the  Nova  Via 
nn  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via, 
and  between  it  and  the  Palatine,  and,  at  its  highest 
point  near  this  gate,  was  called  "  Summa,"  like  the 
Sacra  Via.  Thus  Solinus  (i.  24):  "Tarquiniui 
Prisons  ad   Mugoniam    Portam   supra    Summam 
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Sofsm  Toun  (habitarit)."  The  lita  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jnpiter  Stator  near  the  Samnui  Seen  Via 
d  iuSdently  certain  withoat  adoptiiig  the  proof 
■ddnoed  bj  Becker  from  tlie  eqnestiian  itatne  of 
CloelU,  the  hietor;  of  wliieh  be  completely  miaander- 
Ktands.  The  panaf^e  from  Plin;  (xzxir.  13)  which 
he  qnotea  (note  156)  relates  to  another  and  appa- 
rently a  iiTal  etatoe  of  Valeria,  the  danghtar  of 
PablicoU,  who  disputed  with  Cloelia  the  bononr  of 
baring  sworn  the  Tiber,  and  eacaped  from  the  cna- 
tody  rf  Pocaena.  Indeed,  the  two  riral  legends  seem 
to  bare  created  some  caofiiaiaa  among  the  ancients 
themaelTcs  ;  and  it  was  a  dispoted  point  in  the 
time  of  Platareh  whether  the  existing  statue  was 
that  of  CloelU  or  Valeria.  (Popi.  19.)  B«;ker 
ooofbonds  these  two  statues,  and  saaerti  (note  155) 
that  Pliny,  as  well  as  Dionysins,  speiJu  of  the 
■tatne  of  Cloelia  as  no  longer  existing  in  bis  time. 
Bat  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  in  tbe  Tery  chapter 
looted,  mentions  it  u  still  in  being:  "CloeUae 
•tiam  statua  ett  eqoestria.'  It  was  the  statue  of 
Valeria  that  had  disappeared,  if  indeed  it  bad 
erer  existed  except  in  the  aceoont  of  Aunius 
FetialiiL  Pliny,  tbanfon,  must  sh-ve  the  cas- 
tigation  bestomd  by  Becker  on  Plutarch  and 
Surrius  for  their  carelees  topography  :  whose 
assertion  as  to  the  existence  of  the  statue  in  their 
time  he  will  not  beliere,  though  the  latter  says 
he  had  seen  it  with  bis  own  eyee  (ad  Aen.  Tiii. 
646).  The  only  ground  which  Becker  has  for  go 
peremptorily  contradicting  these  three  respectable 
authorities  is  a  passage  in  Dionyslus  (r.  35);  who, 
howerar,  only  aaya  that  when  be  was  at  Borne  tbe 
statue  no  longer  stood  in  its  pkoe  (rairtir  iuua 
fUr  euK  fri  nifUrrir  tfyoiur).  and  that  on  inquiry 
be  was  told  that  it  bad  been  destroyed  (ji^arlaeri) 
in  a  fire  that  bad  raged  among  the  sunxmnding 
bouses.  But  Dionysins  may  liare  been  misinformed; 
or  perhapa  4^ari<^  ii  to  be  taken  in  its  hteral 
sense,  end  tbe  statna  was  only  removed  for  a  while 
out  of  sight.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  it  bad 
been  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the  period 
which  elapeed  between  Dionysiua  and  Pliny,  and 
that  it  continued  to  adom  tbe  Summa  Sacra  Via  for 
lome  centuries  after  the  tinie  of  the  fonner  writer. 

Tbe  preceding  pasaagea  abundantly  establish  the 
•ita  of  the  Porta  Hugioiiis  at  that  spot  of  tbe  Pala- 
tine which  faces  tbe  Samma  Sacra  Va,  or  present 
arch  of  Titus;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary,  by  way 
of  fhrtber  proof,  to  resort  to  tbe  far-fetched  argument 
adduced  by  Becker  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
(Hemdb.  p.  113),  namely,  that  this  is  the  only  spot 
CO  the  N£.  fiu»  of  tbe  bill  which  ofiera  a  natural 
ascent,  by  the  road  ( Via  Polxentra)  leading  np  to 
the  ConTent  of  &  Bonmmtura.  That  road,  indeed, 
has  all  tbe  appearance  of  being  an  artificial  rather 
tlian  a  natural  ascent,  and  may  liara  been  made 
centuries  after  tbe  time  of  Bomulus.  Unfortunately, 
tno,  for  Becker's  round  assertion  on  this  subject 
(Handb.  p.  109),  that  we  must  ab  iniiio  embrace  as 
an  inciintrureriible  principle  that  gates  are  to  be 
sought  only  where  the  hill  aSen  natural  ascents,  we 
find  that  the  only  other  known  gate,  the  Porta  Bo- 
mannU,  was,  on  his  own  showing,  accessible  only  by 
means  of  steps.  For  tbe  situation  of  this  gate  Varro 
is  again  our  principal  authority.  We  have  seen  in 
the  pasaaga  before  quoted  from  that  author  that  it 
opened  into  tbe  Nova  Via,  near  tbe  Saoellnm  Vo- 
lupiae,  bj  means  of  steps.  Varro  again  allodes  to  it 
in  the  following  passage:  "Hoe  aaerifieium  (to 
Aeca  Larcutia)  fit  in  Vclabio,  qna  in  Sanm  Viam 
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ezitor,  at  aiunt  qoidam,  ad  aepnlenim  Aceae,  it 
qnod  ibi  prope  hdnnt  Diis  Hanibns  ServiEbos  aiMer- 
dotes:  qui  utarque  locos  extra  nibem  antiqiiam  fiut 
n«n  longe  a  Porta  Bomannla,  de  qua  in  prism  libn 
dixi."  (L.L.  Ti.  §  S4,  Mfill.)  The  site  of  the 
Sarellnm  Volupiaa  cannot  be  detaimiaed;  hot  the 
Velabmm  is  one  of  tbe  most  certain  spots  in  Boasaa 
topography,  and  is  still  indicated  1^  tbe  chnich 
which  bewm  its  name,  &  Giorgio  as  Vdabro.  We 
learn  from  both  these  passages  of  Vam> — t*  Sea 
liger's  emendation  of  Nova  Via  for  Kuvalia  in  the 
former  is  incontestable — tbe  exact  site  of  tbe  Pona 
Romaonb ;  (or  as  tbe  sacrifice  alluded  to  waa  jcr- 
fbmied  in  the  Velabmm  near  tbe  spot  when  tlie 
Mora  Via  entered  it,  and  aa  the  P.  Roniannla  was  net 
far  from  this  place,  it  follows  that  it  moat  have  been 
at  the  lower  end  vf  the  street  or  in  the  mfbaa  A'bea 
Via.  Vam's  aoconnt  is  confirmed  by  Festna  (p. 
268,  HBU.),  who,  however,  calla  tbe  gate  Rommm 
instead  of  Bomamida:  "  Sed  porta  Bomans  iustituta 
est  a  Bomulo  infimo  clivo  Vietoriaa,  qui  kwas  gm- 
dibns  in  qnadram  fuimatns  est :  appellata  aatcnt 
Romaiui  a  Sahinis  pnedpne,  qnod  ea  pnodnras  adi- 
tus  erat  Bomam."  Here  the  aama  steps  ara  alluded 
to  that  are  mantiooed  by  Varra  Tbe  Clivna  Vio 
toriae  was  that  part  of  tbe  MW.  declivity  of  tiie 
Paktioe  wbich  overhung  the  Nova  Via.  It  wa> !« 
named  either  from  a  temple  of  Victory  aeated  en  the 
top  of  the  bill  C  in  aedem  Victniae,  quae  cat  in  Pa- 
Utio,  pertulere  deam,"  Liv.  xxix.  14),  or  man  pro- 
bably —  as  this  temple  was  not  dedicated  by  L.  Pe- 
stumius  till  b.  c  S95 — from  an  ancient  grave,  tacnd 
to  Victory,  on  this  side  of  tbe  Palatine,  near  tbe 
Lupercal  (Dionys.  i.  3S),  the  tradition  of  wbich, 
though  the  grove  itself  bad  hmg  disappeared,  pro- 
bably led  to  the  temple  being  founded  tlieraL 

liia  Romulean  city  mnat  nndonbtadly  bate  bad 
at  least  a  third  gate,  both  fnm  the  tealimwiy  of 
Pliny  and  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  its  ic- 
maining  two  sides  were  withoat  an  exit;  bat  there 
is  no  authority  to  decide  whoa  it  lay.  Becker  thinks 
that  it  was  seated  at  thesoutbemmostpointof  the  bill; 
but  this,  thongh  probable  enough, is  nothingmoretbaa 
a  cunjectnre.  The  Porta  Janualia,  tbe  third  gate  men- 
tioned by  Varro,  was  most  probably  aa  old  ai  tbe  time 
of  Romulus,  though  it  certainly  never  belonged  to  tbe 
Palatine  city.  Its  situation  and  tme  nature  will  be 
discnssed  presently.  We  find,  however,  a  gate  called 
Ferentina  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Rom.  SO),  who 
rektes  that  Romulus,  after  tbe  murder  of  Tatins, 
which  was  followed  by  viable  signs  of  the  divine 
anger,  purified  Rome  and  Lanrcntnm  by  rites  which 
still  continued  to  be  obeerved  at  that  gate.  We  aba 
find  an  account  in  Festus  (p.  21 3)  of  a  Porta  Piacnla- 
ris,  wbich  was  so  called  "  prc^ter  aliqna  piacnla 
quae  ibidem  fiebant ;"  and  some  have  aasmnsd  («. 
HIiller,  ad  Fat.  I  e.)  that  theee  two  gatta  were 
identical  It  is  well  known  that  the  Boinan  gates 
had  sometimes  two  namea;  and  this  seems  especially 
probable  in  the  case  of  thoae  which  had  ¥a»  reE- 
giooa  oaremony  connected  with  them.  Becker 
(Bandb.  p.  177)  rejects,  however,  with  something 
like  indigiution  tbe  idea  that  such  a  gate  nmld 
have  belonged  to  tbe  Bomulean  city,  and  would  there- 
fore either  place  it  in  the  Lncns  Ferentinae,  or  alter 
the  text  of  Plutarch,  bis  nanal  expedienL  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  does  not  seam  quite  so  unprobabla 
that  it  may  have  been  the  third  and  missing  gate  of 
Romnlns,  since  its  name  indicatea  ita  site  near  tbe 
S.  extremity  of  tbe  Palatine,  just  where  we  sre  ia 
want  uf  onab 
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III.    PRoaRKsa  OP  THi  City  mx  thg  Tdce 
or  Skkvius  Tuluvs.    ' 

We  cm  only  pretend  to  give  a  probahk  aceonnt 
of  the  profrreas  of  the  city  under  the  fint  fire  kings. 
The  atatements  on  the  subject  in  ancient  authora  are 
divergent,  though  the  contradiction  is  often  rather 
apparent  than  raal.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  Ro- 
mulus added  to  his  niginal  oitj  on  the  Palatine,  the 
CapitoUne  hill,  then  called  Satomius,  the  Caelian, 
then  called  Qaeiqaetalaniu,  and  the  Aveutine.  But 
we  mnst  distinguish  the  natnn  of  these  additions. 
Dianyains  (u.  37)  represents  the  CapitoUne  and 
Aventine  as  enclowd  by  Komulos  with  a  strong  for- 
tification consisting  of  a  ditch  and  palisades,  eiuAj  as 
a  protection  fw  herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  and  not 
as  snrroanded  with  a  wall,  like  the  Palatine.  Tet 
it  is  erident  from  the  accoont  of  the  attack  by  the 
Sabines  on  the  Captoline  (Lit.  i.  11)  that  it  mnst 
have  been  regularly  fortified,  and  hare  had  a  gate. 
Romnlus  had  already  marked  it  out  as  the  arx  or  ci- 
tadel of  his  future  city ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  the 
Caeninenses  and  slain  tlieir  king,  he  carried  thither 
and  dedicated  the  first  spolia  opima  at  an  oak-tree 
lieU  sacied  by  the  shepherds,  but  which  now  became 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  (lb.  c.  10). 
When  Liry  tells  us  that  this  wss  the  first  temple 
consecrated  at  Borne,  he  probably  means  with  the 
exception  of  tboee  which  were  usually  erected  at  the 
foundation  of  aveiy  d^.  That  the  Capitoline  was 
a  much  more  important  hill  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
than  the  Aventine  and  Caelian  is  also  shown  by  the 
but  of  his  opening  upon  it  the  asylum  for  slaves  and 
{bgitires,  in  order  to  increase  the  population  of  his 
city.  This  asylum  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
hollow  between  the  two  eminencea  of  the  Capitoline, 
and  the  site  retained  till  a  late  period  the  name  of 
"  Inter  duos  Incus"  (lb.  c.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  IS;  Strab. 
T.  230:  Plut  Bom.  9;  Ov.  Fcut  UL  431,  8ec). 

The  Capitoline  hill,  or  Mcms  Satumins,  appears 
then  to  have  been  a  real  addition  to  the  Bomulean 
city  ;  but  the  Aventine  seems  to  have  remained 
down  to  the  time  of  Ancns  Martins  a  mere  rudely 
fortified  enclosure  for  the  protection  of  the  shepherds. 
Varions  etymologies,  all  perhaps  equally  onsatis- 
fiictory,  have  been  invented  for  the  name  of  Aven- 
tinus.  One  legend  derived  it  from  an  Alban  king 
so  called,  who  was  buried  on  the  bill  (Liv.  i.  3; 
Varr.  L.L.y.%  43,  MUIl.;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  19,  MHll.), 
another  from  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  mentioned 
by  Virgil  (Jen.  vii.  656).  Servins  in  his  commen- 
tary on  this  passage  makes  Aventinos  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  but  adds  from  Varro  that  the  Aventine 
was  assigned  by  Romnlus  to  the  Sabines,  who  named 
it  after  the  Avens,  one  of  their  riven.  This  accoont 
is  not  found  in  the  remains  which  we  possess  of 
Vsrro,  wboy  however  (l  c),  adds  a  few  mora  ety- 
mologies to  that  already  given.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Naevius,  derives  the  name  of  the  hill  from  the 
birds  (aves)  that  resorted  thither  from  the  Tiber,  to 
which  Virgil  also  seems  to  allude  QAen.  viii.  233). 
Varro  himself  thinks  that  it  was  so  called  "  ab 
adveotn,"  becanse,  being  formerly  separated  from  the 
other  hUls  by  a  marsh  or  Iske,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
go  to  it  in  boats;  whilst  others  derived  the  name 
"  ab  advenlo  hominrnn,"  becanse,  having  upon  it 
a  tem^e  of  Diana  common  to  all  the  Latin  people, 
it  was  a  place  of  gnat  resort.  But  these  varions 
etymologies  only  prove  that  nothing  certain  was 
known. 

The  preponderance  of  authority  tends  to  show  that 
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the  CaeHin  Itil!  wis  also  oolosised  in  the  time  at 
Komulns.  Caelins  Vibennna,  or  Caeles  Yibenna,  ao 
Etmscan  general  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ro- 
mnlos  against  Tatius  and  the  Sabines,  bad  this  hill 
assigned  to  him  and  settled  upon  it  with  bis  army; 
whence  it  derived  its  name  of  "  Caelins,"  it  having 
been  previously  called  Querquetulanus  from  its  woods 
of  oak.  (Varr.  L.  L.-7.%  46.  Mttll.;  Dionys.  ii.  36; 
Panl.  Diac  p.  44,  MiUl.)  The  traditions  respecting 
the  incorporation  of  this  hill  are,  however,  very  va- 
rious. Some  authora  rehite  tliat  it  was  added  by 
Tullns  Hostilins  (Liv.  i.  30:  Eutrop.  i.  4;  Aur. 
VicL  Ftr.  JU.  4),  otbera  by  Ancns  Martins  (Cic 
Jiep.  ii.  18 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  234) :  whilst  some,  again, 
place  the  arrival  of  Caeles  as  low  down  as  the  reign 
of  Tarquinins  Priscus.  (Tac  Attn.  iv.  65 ;  Festos, 
p.  355,  MtiU.)  The  hist  account  probably  arose 
from  some  confusion  between  the  arrival  of  the  Tus- 
cans under  Romulus,  and  a  aubsequent  one  under 
the  Tuscan  king  Tarquinins.  But  the  sacred  books 
relating  to  the  Argive  chapels  established  by  ^nma 
moition  the  hill  under  the  name  of  Caelins  (Varr. 
S>.  §  47),  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  the 
arrival  of  Vibenna  must  be  plsced  under  Romulus. 
This  Tuscan  settlement  appears,  however,  nqt  to  have 
been  pennauent.  After  the  death  of  their  leader  a 
portion  of  his  foUowere  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the 
Romans,  and  were  removed  from  the  hill  to  a  lese 
defensible  poeition  on  the  plain,  apparently  between 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  where  they  fonoded  the 
Viens  Tuscns;  whilst  the  remainder  were  transferred 
to  the  adjoining  hill  called  Caeliolus  (Varr.  t6.  $ 
46).     Whence  also  Propertius: — 

"  £t  tu,  Roma,  meis  tiibuisti  praemia  Tnscis 
Uude  hodie  vicns  nomina  Tuscus  habet; 
Tempore  quo  sociis  venit  Lyoomedius  annis, 
Atque  Sabina  feri  contadit  anna  Tati." — 
(iv.  2.  49.) 

Here  the  Tuscan  genan]  is  named  Lycomedina, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Locumo,  the  name 
given  to  him  by  Dionysins  (ii.  42, 43),  and  which 
was  probably  only  an  appellative  for  an  Etmscan 
prince.  The  hill  having  been  vacated  by  this  re- 
moval of  the  Tuscans,  was  again  colonised  under  a 
subsequent  king,  which  in  some  degree  reconciles  the 
conflicting  acconnts  :  but  all  we  shall  say  further 
about  it  at  present  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberina 
an  attempt  was  mads  to  change  its  name  again,  and 
to  call  it  Mnns  Augustus,  either  because  Tiberioa 
had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  there  in  repairing 
the  damage  occasioned  by  a  fire,  or  from  a  dacrse  of 
the  senate,  which  appointed  that  name  to  be  need 
becanse  a  ststne  of  Tiberius  had  been  saved  from  the 
flames.  (Tac.  Am.  iv.  64;  Suet  Tib.  48.)  But 
this  name  never  came  into  common  use. 

Legend  nf  Tarpeia. — Porta  JunnalM  and  TVnpfa 
qfJaimt. — The  stoiy  ti  Tarpaia  invohei  two  or  thirea 
points  of  topographical  interest  It  shows  that  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  regularly  fortified,  and  bad  a  gtta. 
The  deed  of  Tarpeia,  whether  treacherous  or  patri- 
otic, for  there  are  two  versions  of  her  history,  occa- 
sioned a  change  in  the  name  of  the  hilL  It  had 
previously  bean  oalied  Mens  Satnmina,  from  Saturn, 
to  whom  it  was  sacred  (Fast  p.  332);  and  there 
was  a  tradition  that  some  Eleans,  who  had  obtained 
their  dismissal  from  the  army  ofHerenles  on  his 
return  from  his  western  expedition,  had  been  attracted 
to  settle  upon  it  by  the  resembUmoe  of  its  name  to 
that  of  Kpifiat,  a  mountain  of  their  own  eoantry. 
(Dionys.!.  34.  j   Aftectbefinaidfttiai of  tbe Capitol 
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NoTam  Vlam  (habltaTit).'    The  rite  of  the  tan- 
]de  of  Jupiter  Stator  near  the  Somms  Sacre  Via 
is  sufficientlj  certain  withoat  adopting  the  proof 
aridoced  b;  Becker  from  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Cloeli^  the  history  of  which  he  completely  misander- 
fitands.    The  pa:jsat:e  from  Pliny  (xzxiT.  13)  which 
he  quotes  (note  156)  relates  to  another  and  appa- 
rently a  rival  statue  of  Valeria,  the  daughter  of 
Publicola,  who  disputed  with  Cloelia  the  honour  of 
having  swum  the  Tiber,  and  escaped  fitum  the  cus- 
tody of  Porsena.     Indeed,  the  two  rival  legends  segr  i 
to  luve  created  some  confusion  among  the  anaV  ^'^. '«  >    ^. 
themselves  ;    and  it  was  a  disputed  point  in  >,  '  V   f'  ■  % 
time  of  Plutarch  whether  the  existing  statv^ 
that  rf  CWIU  or  Valeria.     {PopL  19.)     >  < ', 


exitnr,  nt 
quod  ibi  pr 
dotes;  qui 
nnn  longer 
dixi."  'I 
Sacelb'^ 

tor$^^ 
►  *^  ^  *% 


« 


%  ft  V-  f 


Valeria  that  had  disappnovd, 
entr    existed    except   in  the 
Fenalia.      Pliny,  therefoce, 
ti^atioB   bestowed    by    Beckr 
Sarins    fcr    tbeir    careieae   f\\  ' 
asscrtka  as  to  the  extstea'  V*   .     i 
tcne  be  will  «»«  beliew.  '■.  i\'*  ' 


be  bad  seni  it  wiUi  hr 

£4^).     The  ociT  pear 

l^rer-ft.rily  cmtrajk 

ftu:bon:ies  is  a  p«s»  ^  >  \ 

k  wexer.  tcly  aaya    .  "  \ 

siasme  m»  kcij^r 

^w  mm  frt  Wf^mi 

be  wastMi  tha*; 

i*  a  fit*  that 

tKxjws.    Bat ' 

«r  wrflaps  * 

«tci«.  and  ^ 

*0  of  sjjrt 

tmai  mi 


i' 


.:>  en- 

.  ui  order 

luaccesaible 


/ 


tksiil 


«twTen  Bomulna 

ai:»tiiict  but  united 

on  the  Palatine,  tin 

.id  dwelling  on  the  spot 

.!>  Mooeta  afterwards  stood 

31.)     When  Tacitus  says, 

'  cited,  that  Tatins  added  the 

i  itv.  w»  are  perhaps  theretbie  to 

ttf  b!i:ll  ufon  it  and  made  it  habit- 

fvixi>lT  it   bad  been  only  a  fort  of 

oit.     Ti>e  raiW  between  the  two  bills 


.^  ut  I 

Ituaefi 

Ara  mM 

HatcM 


We  SK 
by  the  Sab 
down  from 
in  the  tinu 
ibmm  of 
gate  "« 
sh^  of  tl 
the  pnsen 
learn  that. 
to  Janus  al 
was  incoTf 
pulled  dowi 
the  side  of 
all  events  ii 
the  title  a 
Ovid's  ana 
oaacemed,  I 


.■:»i  ef  OHiwal  cnxuid.  and  served  as  a 

wra*  sariM -yCaoB.     The  gatt  called  Janualis, 

T        jicc  by  Vajnw  ia  ibe  pa^sisace  cited  from  him 

B^         cmu::^  <<  Ibe  Ricnaiean  caus.  seems  undonbt- 

1>  »  bavv  »e*.nc(>i  to  liie  faaine  town.     Xiebobr,  '  ceived.  wht 

j»  at  ixL-^m:  t^  Bams  ^£aear.  voL  L  p.  145),  '  ibnagh  ibi 

s  if  fnioK  (Hat.  i.  39i)  lint  it  was  built  by  iIk 

twe  Aiaie  a$  a  barrier  of  tbeir  oxnicoo  Uberties  ; 

tiai  it  «a»  jcec  ii  !:»  ef  war  is  order  that  sac- 

<v<ar  luria  ncs  traoa  «oe  w  tbe  ocbev.  and  shut 

^cnc  |VK«.  Ai^er  t»  pmvst  }ht  qaarred  wbieii 

V'.ru  arw  cvea  a=r««?r:c9ni  icSRcuci^ie.  or  as  a 

t.<;«it  tfta;  Uie  cSNts.  t^xxn  aaifli.  were  Cistiact. 

^-tir.  «  lar  (CSmf  in->i  jecias  thMt  *  mr  was  a 

;r>a*  ig  aX  wtsiTtair^ac  \tax  it  «:>  cvt  tbai  Game 

«<«&-4nniv«.'i(.  tr.Ta  tbe  teirr^e  wrv^  it  3«'»»- 


tfanmjdt  th 

have  combii 

'  weaie  ben 

of  tbeaitei 

Its  site  ii 

L2JLp.  U; 

bale  beyeod 

appear  in   I 

I  tarple  was 

<««Sy  VtTNC  i«rat  caljnl  "Porta  Be'-i'^tp.  US,  who  nude  t 
t  '.^  ant  &'«*  l<i^r)k  Bat  then  seems  tr  :<  ax^  war  and  p 
oianage  IJiai  il  w«s  erurinaijy  a  ea:*.  VaneLiaiM  >  besides  assi, 
fMsRiu*  onoc.  tvuKSiy  ooosidered  it  as  swi:  :  sad  tnnning  to 
<l  as  ktw  aiaWBM  by  Macnaias  as  a  •«■•  gaui.  ariKB  iie  me 
kbMirt  u»  aasama  wticb  ae  aawas  te  it  wu]  «f  the  two  D 
i»«  »  Jie  aXwnc  ««»«  iw  ibme  wif  r:T»  Ae  prat-  i  After  wri 
OK  •«'»•'>>/«  tf  :3»  wirt<  ec  tiw  K.'crr.mx  cty  ariicje  met 
\'*'  (>i>n  iv  V  SlS  >m>— K  aau:  Tvraa.  csae  ia&  :»-  pci^ished  'm 
4t.'-:>4K  ,>a.is  VuTuna;^  eral.  i  imt  fitet^  fs  erccta  1»M  (xaL  > 
'^Mim.tiv  VKU»  «««.  aaaaitc  K!C3a:TSS.*  >at.  i.  a  which  i 
*y    •«»»  MSBMKOnLaKsia  ^nkae»- ,Be  bat  in* 
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'  ^  ^^«  ^sommon  thonmgh&n  of  tlie  Romani?   B«nUe<, 

~*^  li&Te  the  exprees  testimony  of  Livj,  that  tlie 

*-Tis   CoDSQltom,  lanctioning  the  departare  of 

'■,  «u  made  in  the  nsnal  place  for  the 

*he  senate,— the  Cnria  Hontilia.   "  CoD- 

'esana,  oomitaiite  Fabiornm  agmine, 

\^  Mae,  aenatne  conanltom  exapec- 

■<r„  Tn  rediit"  (ii.  48).     Livy  is 


4'  *> 


--     .  V 


•"'* 
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^Usr." 

^Quoi  ^^""""' 
""^Z^   iSiunia  m- 

•kla«"»^?!'^'^">"sfecerat 

■^    ,»   ^^      ,^    Marcelli." 

5**^e  **'"^'*  "f  Janus  is 

'tb«  *^  of  **  ^t  authority, 

'^fO  <^'^i>'s  "e  miss  that  ac- 
'■  >i'''*'t,icb  •'  ^''  necessary  in 
ioo  ,■*  des'^f'P''™-  The  word 
I  t**'*-fos,  denotes  the  erection 
r   '^'''^^jjnnot  >»  applied  to  the 

»o°  -ieiit  one-  Nor,  had  there 
lO  *"j^„us,  would  it  have  been 
B  ^o  precise  situation  of  this 
'^Porwin  Olitorium."  Again,  Uie 
J  to  one  temple,  but  to  one 
^*  ^  we  have  seen,  was  con- 
'Vs'"*"  '*■"?''■  "^^hen  there 
'   »,y   jB  your  image  consecrated 

'  then,  was  not  a  temple  in  the 
irord  ;  that  is,  a  building  of  such 

for  assemblies  o  \  the  senate,  but 
Bcellum  described  by  Ovid.  Let 
,  own  description  of  it,  drawn  from 
rom  that  of  Martial  just  quoted; 
e<les  (quodliiculenti8.-.ime  apparet 
pn  laodatis)  non  nisi  Janus  ali- 
rc  qoadrifrons,  Dei  statua  omatns, 
M^t,  fornix  erat  penrios  ad  portani 
icatos,  quo  tiansibant  omnes  qui 
jroqae  Olitorio  venienles  Boarium 
LDt  "  (p.  307).  But— overlooking 
bniJding  of  Nama  could  have  been 
erected  in  the  time  of  Servius  — 
to  o(Sic^ve  that,  as  Moinmsen  in* 
■  of  FestQS,  the  senate  could  have 

a  little  place  of  this  deecriution, 


'  snch  a  point  than  Festna; 
vrthrown,  not  only  by 
'  ^  '  0  by  the  weight  of 

'  J  -4  '  mfer  from  bis 

'..    \    ^  ie  the  Port* 

'*  .  ^^       t-  uold  an  as- 

'*■'  ^  '\  '  .iistance  itself  is 

-; .    '  are  been  the  origi- 

,   '  of  Numv     There  are 

^ount  of  Festus.  It  was 
,  to  go  oat  at  the  Carmental 
through  the  right  arch  of  the 
a  dextro  Jano  portae  Carmentalis 
emeram  flmnen  perreniDnt,"  lb.  o.  49). 
.e  gate  had  been  accnned,  bow  conld  a 
procession  like  that  of  the  virgina  fttm  tha 
^le  of  Apollo  to  that  of  Jnno  Regina,  described 
/  Livy  (xxvii.  37),  hare  passed  throagh  it  ?  Nor 
can  it  be  told  whether  the  relatiTe  ta  refers  to  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  as  sense,  or  to  aede*  Jani,  as 
grammar,  reqnirea.  Further,  it  wonld  be  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  as  Becker  correctly  remarks 
(^Httndbuch,  p.  139,  note),  for  the  senate  to  assemble 
outside  of  the  gates  to  deliberate  on  a  domestic 
matter  of  this  nature.  Than,  with  reference  to 
Orid's  description,  he  coald  not  ban  mentioned 
the  aacellom  of  Janoa  as  adjoining  two  fora,  had  it 
stood  where  Mommsen  places  it,  where  it  would  liars 
been  separated  from  the  Forom  Bomannm  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  Vicns  Jngarina.  Brsidea,  it  is 
plain  from  ths  passage  of  the  Fasti  before  quoted 
that  the  original  temple  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  clirua, 
or  descent  from  the  Capitoline.  Yet  Mommsen  pots 
it  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  over  the  Carmental 
gate  ("  in  ipso  monte,"  p^  310,  ride  his  plan  at  the  end 
of  the  volume),  where  the  hill  is  most  abrupt,  and 
where  there  conld  not  poesibly  have  been  any  clirus, 
and  the  Porta  Janualis  at  the  bottom.  We  should 
remark,  too,  that  the  reading,  "  ardnus  in  rallea  tt 
fora  cliToa  erat,"  is  not  a  mere  conjecture  of  Becker, 
as  Mommsen  seems  to  think  (p.  810),  but  the  com- 
mon reading;  and  that  to  snbstitnte  "per  fora  "  in- 
stead would  make  erident  noosense.  Nor  in  that  casa 
do  we  aee  how  the  temple  conld  have  been  "  apud 
Forum  Olitarimn,''aa  Tacitns  says,  even  if  apud  only 
means  near,  not  at :  and  still  l«s  how  it  could  bars 
adjoined  the  theatre  of  Marcellna  ("jnxta  thea- 
trum  Marcelli "),  as  indicated  by  Serrios.  What  has 
been  said  will  also  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  last 
named  commentator  in  stating  this  to  be  the  original 
temple.     He  has  evidently  c<nifoanded  the  two. 

We  can  therefore  only  agree  iu  part  with  ths 
somewhat  serere  censnre  which  Mommsen  has  pro. 
nonnced  on  Becker  on  this  occasion.  "At  quod 
somniavit  de  aede  Jani  sine  simulacro  (  p.  259), 
quod  Festnm,  quod  Ssrriam  gravisumi  erroris  in- 
cosavit  (pw  139,  n.  S54,  seq.),  id  vix  condono 
homini  philologo  "  (p.  307).  It  appears,  we  trust, 
pretty  plainly,  that  Festus  and  Servias  must  have 
been  in  error;  bnt  we  cannot  admit  a  temple  with- 
ont  an  image.  Ths  explanation  we  have  already 
giren,  that  Ovid  is  alluding  to  a  Janus,  not  to  h 
proper  temple,  may  obTiate  the  difficulty.    But  tk* 
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Iti  appdlatlon,  it  wa  •hall  1ut«  ooualon  to  relata 
fartbgr  on,  ww  again  altarad  to  that  which  it 
•nr  aflanraida  eontinoad  to  bear  ;  7«t  one  part 
of  the  aoutbcrn  portion  of  the  bill  still  retained 
tbe  name  of  Rupee  Tarpeia,  from  the  vestal  har- 
ing  been  boned  on  it  (Varr.  L.L.  t.  §  41,  UQII.) 
Dionysini  (ii.  40)  adopted  the  acconnt  of  Pirn,  who 
attribnted  the  death  of  Tarpeia  to  a  patriotic  at- 
tempt to  deceire  the  Sahinea,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Fabina,  which  brands  her  with  disloTalty.  The 
latter,  howenr,  aeema  to  have  obtained  moat  currencj 
among  the  Bomani ;  and  Propertina  even  derives  the 
name  of  the  hill  fiom  her  father,  Tarpeina,  who  com- 
manded the  Boman  garrison, — "A  dnce  Tarpeio  mons 
est  cognomen  adeptus  '  (v.  4.  93), — whilst  he  brands 
the  tomb  of  the  vestal  with  infamj.  ("  Tarpeiae 
turpe  8epu]enim,"v.  4. 1).  Theobscarel^Ddcfthe 
Furta  Pandana,  which  existed  somewhere  on  the 
Capitol  in  the  time  of  Vam>  (£-L.  v.  §  43),  is  also 
oonnected  with  the  story  of  Tarpda;  and  Tatins  is 
aaid  to  have  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  which  he  made 
with  Bomnlna,  that  this  gate  sboold  always  be  left 
•pan.  (Feet.  p.  363,  and  PanL  Diac  p.  S30,  MUll.) 
According  to  an  incredible  aoooont  in  Solimis  (i.  13), 
it  was  a  gate  of  tbe  old  Satomian  city,  and  was  ori- 
ginally called  Porta  Satoniia;  ncr  ia  the  version 
of  Polyaenns  more  satisfactory  {Siratag.  TiiL  35), 
who  refers  tbe  story  of  the  Porta  Pandana  to  tba 
treaty  with  the  Gauls,  by  which  the  Buinans  en- 
gaged always  to  leave  one  gate  open,  but,  in  order 
to  evade  the  consequences,  boilt  it  in  an  ioacceaaible 
yhoa. 

After  peace  had  been  oooclnded  between  Bomnlna 
and  Tatius,  they  possessed  two  distinct  bat  united 
cities,— the  former  reigning  on  the  Palatine,  the 
latter  on  the  Capitoline,  and  dwelling  on  the  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  afterwards  stood 
(Pint  Bom.  2;  Sol.  i.  21.)  When  Tacitos  says, 
m  the  passage  before  cited,  that  Tatius  added  the 
Capitoline  to  the  city,  we  are  perhape  therefore  to 
nndentand  that  he  built  upon  it  and  made  it  habit- 
able, whiUt  previously  it  had  been  only  a  sort  of 
military  ontpost.  The  valley  between  the  two  hills 
farmed  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  ami  served  as  a 
oommon  market-pUce.  The  gate  called  Janualis, 
mentioned  by  Varro  in  the  pessage  cited  from  him 
when  treating  of  the  Romolean  gates,  seems  undoubt- 
edly to  have  belonged  to  the  SaUne  town.  Nid>uhr, 
who  is  fidlowed  by  Bnneen  {BoAr.  vd.  i.  p.  145), 
is  of  opinion  (fitrC  i.  392)  that  it  waa  built  by  tbe 
two  ddea  as  a  barrier  of  their  common  liberties  ; 
that  it  was  open  in  time  of  war  in  order  that  snc- 
ooor  might  pasa  from  one  to  the  other,  and  shut 
during  peace,  either  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which 
might  arise  from  onraetricted  intercourse,  or  as  a 
token  that  the  cities,  though  nnited,  were  distinct. 
Becker,  on  the  other  hand,  deniea  that  it  ever  was  a 
gate  at  all,  maintaining  that  it  only  got  that  name 
mtacAreftKo/^,  from  the  temple  which  it  snbee- 
quently  formed  being  called  "  Porta  Belli"  (pp.  IIS, 
1 19,  and  note  167).  But  then  seems  to  be  ample 
evidence  that  it  waa  originally  a  gate.  Varro,  in  the 
{■■sage  dted,  evidently  considered  it  as  such  ;  and 
it  is  also  mentioned  by  Hacrobins  as  a  real  gate, 
thongh  the  dtnation  which  he  assigns  to  it  will 
hardly  be  allowed  even  by  thoee  who  give  the  great- 
est extention  to  the  walls  of  the  Bomnlean  city 
("  Com  hello  Sabino^Romani  portam,  quae  sub  ra- 
didbos  ooUis  Yiminalis  erat,  quae  postea  ex  eventu 
JanmaliU  Tocata  est,  claodere  festinaient,"  Sot  i. 
0)b    W<  naj  leam  from  Ovid,  not  oulr  its  real  aitn- 
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aUon,  bnt  also  that  it  was  the  very  gate  which 
Tarpeia  betrayed  to  the  Sabines.  The  pasnge  fiia 
its  site  so  accurately,  and  consequently  also  thst  of 
the  temple  of  Janna, — an  important  peine  in  Ronsn 
topography, — that  it  ia  osoesaaiy  to  quota  it  it 
length  i— 

"  Pressermt  ora  denSL    Tone  de  ego  nosba  lenln, 

Voce  mea  voces  elidente  dei: 
Qunm  tot  sint  Jani  cur  stas  sacratna  in  nm, 

Bic  M  templa  foru jwieta  duobta  lubaf 
nie  mann  mnlcens  propexam  ad  peetota  barlsa 

Protinus  Oebalii  retnlit  anna  Tati, 
Utque  levis  enstos,  armiUis  capta  Sabinls, 

Ad  snmmae  Tstimn  dozerit  areis  iter, 
/mis,  vdut  tame  est,  ptr  pern  daeenditu,  ssjaA, 

Ardma  m  vaOa  ttfara  dmw  emt 
El  jam  amtigerat  portam,  Satnmia  cujns 

Deinpseiat  oppositas  insidioea  seras. 
Com  tanto  Veritas  oommittere  nnmine  pngnani 

Ipae  meae  movi  calUdus  artis  opus, 
Onqne,  qua  pollans  ope  snm,  fbntana  recfaisi 

Sumqne  repentinas  ejacnli^na  aquas. 
Ante  tamen  cahdis  snbjed  sulphnn  veois, 

Cfainderet  nt  Tatio  fervidns  humor  iter. 
Cujns  nt  ntilitas  pnlsis  peroepta  Sabinis, 

QuaeftuTot,  tato  mUitaJorma  lorn  eA 
Am  nuU  potita  est,  parvo  coigmtcia  taaHo. 

Haeo  adolet  flammis  sum  stme  iarra  suit.* 

(Ast.  L2SS.seq.) 

We  SN  iiom  theae  lines,  Hmt  the  gate  attsehd 
by  the  SaUnes  Uy  at  the  bottom  of  a  path  kadiiig 
dovm  from  the  Capitoline,  which  path  still  ezisud 
in  the  time  (tf  Ovid,  and  was  situated  betwees  tbt 
fbmm  of  Caesar  and  the  Fonim  Boinaoum.  Tbi 
gate  was  ccosequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  N£. 
slops  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  a  Utile  to  the  X.  of 
the  present  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  We  liai 
leam  that  a  small  temple  or  sacellum  waa  dedicated 
to  Janus  at  this  spot.  Whether  the  aocieot  giie 
was  incorporated  in  this  temple,  cr  whelher  it  ma 
palled  down,  or  whether  the  temple  vnu  erected  by 
the  side  of  tlie  gate,  cannot  be  determined;  but  at 
all  events  its  former  existence  was  commemoraied  by 
the  title  of  Porta  Janualis.  It  is  no  objecticm  t« 
Ovid's  acconnt,  as  far  as  the  topographical  question  a 
concerned,  that  it  differs  from  the  one  uusllj  t»- 
cdved,  which  represents  the  Sabines  as  ssccoiitd 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpda,  and  not  as  lepolsed 
throngh  the  intervention  of  Janus.  He  seems  to 
have  combined  two  diflerent  legends  ;  but  sll  tint 
we  are  here  concerned  br  is  his  accurtite  detoiptid 
of  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  consequently  of  f* 
gate. 

Its  site  is  further  confirmed  by  Procopins  (B.  6. 
i.  25.  p.  1^2,  Sind.),  who  mentions  it  as  aitnatedt 
little  beyond  the  statnes  of  the  three  Fate),  a  "i" 
appear  in  the  second  part  of  this  article.  Tb< 
temple  was  dedicated  by  the  peace-loving  ^us*, 
who  made  the  opening  and  shotting  of  it  the  sgn  ^ 
war  and  peace.  (Liv.  L  19.)  Niebuhr,  tho^ 
bendea  assigning  an  inadmissible  and  even  abiunl 
meaning  to  this  custom,  has  foroKtalled  its  hti, 
when  he  mentions  it  as  coming  into  use  at  the  alio 
of  the  two  indepeodent  dties. 

After  writing  what  precedes,  the  compiler  of  tia 
artide  met  with  an  essay  by  Sr.  Th.  MoDima, 
published  in  the  ArmiUi  ddt  Imtilvto  fix  tbe  ;at 
1844  (voL  zvi.),  and  entitled  De  Comitio  Bammn, 
m  which  that  writer  (p.  306,  seq.)  oonsidea  tW 
be  has  im&agably  eataUiahed  tliat  dw  if^' 
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Janna  mui  not  altmted  in  the  ptaee  hei't  usigned  to 
it,  but  in  the  Fornm  Olitorinm  ontaide  the  Porta 
Cannentilia.  As  the  opinion  of  so  diatinguished  a 
scholar  aa  Hommaen  is  entitled  to  great  attention, 
ve  ahall  here  brieflj  review  his  argnments.  Thejr 
may  be  stated  aa  follows.  That  the  temple  of  Janna 
was  in  the  Foram  Olitorinm  ma;  be  shown  ftrxn  Ta- 
citns:  '  Et  Jano  templnm,  qood  apad  Fomm  Olito- 
riom  0.  DniHna  atmzerat  (deduaTit  Tiberina)," 
(^m.  iL  49);  and alao  finm  Festna:  " Beligiooi  est 
qnibnadam  porta  Cannentali  egredl  at  in  aeds  Jani, 
qnae  eat  extra  earn,  aenatnm  haberi,  qnod  ea  egiaaai 
sex  et  trecenti  Fabii  apod  Ciemenm  omnas  hitarfecti 
sunt,  com  in  aede  Jani  S.C.factnm  eaaet,iitpiaficiB- 
cerrator"  {p.  S85,  MOIL).  But  tbit  temple  was  nn- 
donbtedfy  the  same  as  the  fiunooa  one  ibnoded  by 
Nnma,  and  Dniliss  could  only  have  rsitorad^  not 
Mb  it ;  since  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  only 
one  Temple  of  Janus  at  Borne  before  the  time  of 
Domitian.  Thus  Orid  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  pas- 
aage  before  qooted)  asks  Janns,  — 

"  Com  tot  sint  Jani  cnr  stas  sacratns,  m  wu, 
Hie  ubi  jnncta  foris  templa  dnobos  habes  ?  * 

The  same  thing  appears  bam  the  fallowing  paaaage 
of  Martial  (z.  28. 2),  which  shows  that,  before  Do- 
mitian erected  the  Janus  Qoadrifrons  in  the  Fonun 
Tiansitotinin,  the  god  had  only  one  little  temple:  — 

"  Perrins  ezigncs  habitabos  ante  Penates 
Phirima  qoa  medium  Boma'terebat  iter." 

The  aame  situation  of  this  only  temple  is  also 
ti^ified  by  Senios  (ad  Aen.  Tii.  607):  "  Sacrarium 
(Jani)  Numa  Fompilio-i  feoerat —  Quod  Numa  in- 
•tituerat,  trsnslstum  est  ad  Fomm  Transitorium." 
And  again  "  Sacrarium  hoc  Numa  Pompilins  fecerat 
drca  imum  Argiletnm  jnzta  tbeatmm  Marcelli." 
Thua  the  situation  of  the  sole  temple  of  Janns  is 
prored  by  tlie  preponderance  of  the  best  authority, 
and  does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture. 

In  these  remarks  of  Mommaen's  we  miss  that  ac- 
curacy of  interpretation  which  is  so  necessaiy  in 
treating  questions  of  thia  deacription.  The  word 
"  atnuurat,"  used  by  Tacitna,  denotes  the  erection 
of  a  new  building,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mere  restoration  of  an  ancient  one.  Nor,  had  there 
beeo  DO  other  temple  of  Janus,  would  it  hare  been 
necessary  to  designate  the  precise  situation  of  this 
by  the  words  '  apnd  Forum  Olitorium."  Again,  the 
words  of  Orid  refer,  not  to  one  temple,  but  to  one 
JanoB,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  wss  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  small  temple,  "  When  there 
are  so  many  Jani,  why  is  your  image  consecrated 
only  in  one  ?  "  This,  then,  was  not  a  temple  in  the 
iarger  sense  of  the  wmd  ;  that  is,  a  building  of  snch 
«  siae  as  to  be  fit  for  asaembliea  of  the  aenate,  but 
merely  the  little  aawiUnm  deacribed  by  Ovid.  Let 
OS  bear  Hanmaen's  own  description  of  it,  drawn  from 
this  I>aasag*,  and  from  that  of  Uartial  just  quoted : 
"  Fnit  enim  Jani  aedes  (qnodlocnkntisaime  apparet 
ex  Ovidii  verbis  supra  landatis)  noD  nisi  Janns  ali- 
qnis,  oive  bifivos  sive  quadrifrons,  Dei  statna  omatna, 
£s,  qnam  Nnma  fecit,  fornix  erat  perrins  ad  portam 
Cannentalem  applicatns,  quo  transibant  omnes  qui 
a  Campo  Martio  Foroqns  Olitorio  venientea  Boarium 
jionumomve  petebant "  (p.  307).  But— overlooking 
the  point  how  the  boilding  of  Nnma  could  have  been 
attached  to  a  gate  erected  in  the  time  of  Serrins  — 
}iow  is  it  possible  to  oonceiva  that,  as  Moinmsen  in- 
§BrB  from  the  words  of  Festua,  the  aenate  could  hare 
laen  aiaemblad  in  a  little  plaoe  of  this  deacription, 
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the  common  ilioronghlare  of  the  Romnnii?  Beaiilar<, 
we  have  the  expreas  testimony  of  Livy,  that  tlie 
Senatos  Coosnltnm,  sanctioning  the  departure  of 
the  Fabii,  waa  made  in  the  nsnal  phwe  for  the 
meetings  of  the  aenate, — the  Curia  Hostilia.  "  Con- 
anl  e  Curia  ^[reaaua,  oomitaiite  Fabioram  agmine, 
qui  in  vestibulo  curiae^  asnatus  consnltum  exapec- 
tantes,  steterant,  domnm  radiit"  (iL  48).  Livy  is 
certainly  a  better  witaeasoo  snch  a  point  than  Festus ; 
whose  account,  therefore,  is  orertbrown,  not  only  by 
its  inherent  improbability,  but  also  by  the  weight  of 
superior  authority.  All  that  wc  can  infer  from  his 
words  is,  that  the  temple  of  Janus,  outside  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  was  snffidently  large  to  hold  an  as- 
sembly of  the  senate  ;  bnt  this  circnmstsnca  itself  is 
sufficient  proof  that  it  could  not  have  bean  the  origi- 
nal little  temple,  or  saoellnm,  of  Numa,  There  are 
other  objections  to  the  account  of  Festus.  It  waa 
not  ominous,  as  be  says,  to  go  out  at  the  Carmental 
gate,  bnt  to  go  out  through  the  right  aroh  of  the 
gate  ("  infelid  via  dextro  Jano  portae  Carmentalis 
profecti,  ad  Cremeram  flnmen  perveniunt,"  lb.  e.  49). 
If  the  whole  gate  bad  been  accursed,  how  conld  a 
sacred  procession  like  that  of  the  virgins  from  th* 
temple  of  Apollo  to  that  of  Juno  Begina,  deacribed 
by  Livy  (xxvil  87  X  liave  passed  through  it  ?  Nor 
can  it  be  told  whether  the  relative  ea  refers  to  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  as  sense,  or  to  aedea  Jani,  aa 
grammar,  requires.  Further,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  as  Becker  correctly  remarks 
{Htmdbvch,  p.  139,  note),  for  the  senate  to  assemble 
outside  of  the  gates  to  deliberate  on  a  domestic 
matter  of  this  nature.  Than,  with  reference  to 
Ovid's  description,  he  oonld  not  have  mentiooed 
the  sacellnm  of  Janns  »a  adjoining  two  fora,  had  it 
stood  where  Mommsen  pheea  it,  where  it  would  hara 
been  aeparatsd  from  the  Fomm  Bomannm  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  Vicua  Jugarins.  Brsidaa,  it  ia 
plain  from  the  passage  of  the  Fasti  before  qnoted 
that  the  origmal  temple  stood  at  the  font  of  a  clivna, 
or  descent  from  the  Capitoline.  Yet  Mommaen  puts 
it  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  over  the  Carmental 
gate  ("  in  ipso  monte,"  pi  810,  vide  his  pUn  at  the  end 
of  the  volume),  where  the  hill  is  moat  abrapt,  and 
when  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  clivns, 
and  the  Porta  Jannalis  at  the  bottom.  We  should 
remark,  too,  that  the  reading,  "  ardnus  in  valles  «< 
fiira  clivns  erat,"  is  not  a  mere  conjecture  of  Becker, 
as  Mommsen  seems  to  think  (p.  810),  bnt  the  com- 
mon reading;  and  that  to  sulatitnte  "pf  fan  "  in- 
stead would  make  evident  nonsense.  Nor  in  that  casa 
do  we  see  bow  the  temple  oonld  have  been  "  apnd 
Fomm  Olitorinm,"  as  Tacitus  says,  even  if  <^)tid  only 
means  near,  not  at :  and  still  Ina  how  it  ovuld  havq 
adjoined  the  theatre  of  Harcellua  ("jnxta  tbea- 
tmm Marcelli "),  as  indicated  by  Servius,  Whst  list 
been  said  will  also  be  tufficisnt  to  refute  the  hst 
named  commentator  in  atating  thia  to  be  the  original 
temple.     He  baa  evidently  amibanded  the  twa 

We  can  therefore  only  agree  iu  part  with  the 
aomewhat  aevere  cenaiue  which  Mommaen  has  pn>- 
nonnced  on  Becker  on  this  occssion.  "At  quod 
aomniavit  de  aede  Jani  aine  aimulacro  (  p.  259), 
quod  Festnm,  quod  Servinm  graviaaimi  erroris  in- 
ousavit  (p.  139,  n.  254,  seq.),  id  viz  condono 
homini  pbilologo  "  (p.  807).  It  appean,  we  trust, 
pretty  plainly,  that  Festus  and  Svvina  must  have 
been  in  error;  but  we  cannot  admit  a  temple  with- 
out an  image.  The  explanation  we  have  already 
given,  that  Ovid  is  alluding  to  a  Janns,  not  to  a 
proper  temple,  may  obviate  the  difficol^.    But  w* 
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m  no  IMMD  whjr  Janiu,  a  yerj  tnelent  Litin 
dinnitf,  and  to  whom  the  Hoiw  Janicnlu  appean 
to  haT*  baen  aaend  before  the  baildinf;  of  Rome, 
ahonld  not  have  been  hononred  with  a  regular  temple 
besidea  the  little  affiur  which  was  the  index  of  peace 
iind  war.  As  the  qaestion,  bowerer,  ia  connected 
with  the  aitnatioo  of  the  Argiletum  and  Foram 
Caesaria,  we  shall  bare  occasion  to  rerert  to  it,  and 
hare  mentioned  it  here  ooljr  because  the  legend  of 
Tarpeia,  and  oooseqnent  bailding  of  the  temple,  an 
closely  connected  with  the  historj'  of  the  citj. 

Bomulus,  after  his  mjrsterioaa  disappearance,  was 
deified  under  the  name  of  Qniriuna,  and  his  sno- 
oessor,  Nama,  erected  a  temple  to  the  new  Ood  on 
IIm  QoiiiDaL  (Dioojrs.  iL  63  ;  Or.  Fatt.  u.  S09). 
Tbia  hill,  whidi  waa  prerioosly  named  Agonns 
(Fest  p.  S54;  Dionjra.  iL  37),  appears  in  the  time 
of  Noma  to  bare  been  dirided  into  four  distinct 
eminences,  each  named  after  sonH  deitj,  namelj, 
Qairinalis,  Salataris,  Modalis,  and  Latiiuis  (Vair. 
L.L.  t.  §  51,  HOIL) ;  bat  from  what  deitJ  the 
mune  of  Hucialis  was  derived  remains  inexplicable. 
The  name  of  Quirinalis,  which,  however,  some  derive 
from  the  Qoirites,  who  had  come  with  Tatins  finm 
Cures,  and  settled  on  the  hill  (Varr.  and  Feet.  fl.  ee.), 
nltimatelj  swallowed  np  the  other  three.  The 
temple  of  Quirinna  probably  stood  near  the  pre- 
sent cbarch  of  S.  Afiiina  M  Ifovmato.  This 
qtiestioD,  however,  as  well  aa  that  concerning  the 
sites  of  the  other  three  temples,  will  recnr  when 
treating  of  the  topography  of  the  city.  Noma, 
who  was  himself  a  Sabine,  also  founded  a  capitol 
(Hieron.  i.  p.  S98),  subsequently  called,  by  way 
•f  distinction,  "  vetoa  Capitolium,"  on  the  Qoi- 
rinal,  which  hill  had  been  chiefly  colonised  by  his 
countrymen.  Of  course  the  name  of"  Gapitolinm  " 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  it  till  after  tin  fonod- 
ation  of  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  originally  it  was 
tlie  arx  of  the  city,  containing  the  three  usual  temples 
uf  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  (Varr.  LJj.  v.  § 
158,  Hlilj.)  This  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  is  al.> 
luded  to  by  Martid  (v.  2S.  4),  and  probably  stood 
on  the  sonthem  part  of  the  Quirinal  on  the  present 
height  of  MagtumapoU. 

Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have  added  the  Caelian 
hill  to  the  city  after  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa, 
when  the  population  of  Rome  was  doubled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alba  being  transfened  thither  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  Caelian  still  more  thickly  inha- 
bited Tullns  chose  it  for  his  own  residence.  (Liv.  i. 
30  ;  Entrop.  L  4;  Victor,  Ftr.  HI.  4.)  The  two 
accounts  of  the  incorporation  of  this  hill  by  Romulus 
and  Tullus  contain,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
nothing  oontradictoiy  ;  otherwise,  Dionyaius  Uali- 
oamasaensis  would  bard^  have  committed  himself 
by  adopting  them  both  (ii.  36,  50,  iii.  I).  The 
first  Tuscan  settlement  had  been'  transferred  to 
another  phce.  But  when  Cicero  (ds  JUp.  ii.  18) 
and  Strabo  (v.  p.  234)  state  that  the  Caelian  was 
added  to  the  city  by  Ancoa  Martins,  this  is  a  real 
divergence  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  as  the  hill 
oonid  hardly  have  been  inoorpoisted  by  Tnllos  and 
again  by  Ancos. 

Aneos  is  also  said,  by  the  two  authorities  just 
quoted,  to  have  added  the  Aventine;  and  there  is  no 
improbability  in  this,  for  Romulus  never  made  it  a 
proper  part  of  his  city,  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
(tfuiH.  1 5)  that  it  was  uninhabited  in  the  time  of 
Mama.  We  most  remember  that  the  earlier  en- 
elosnres  were  made  nther  to  assert  a  future  claim 
to  th*  ground  wbeo  the  number  of  citiMos  was  ia- 
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crstisd,  than  fliat  they  wne  abaohitdy  wanted  d 
the  time  of  making  them  ("  Creecebat  interim  nrb^ 
munitioniba*  alia  atqoe  alia  appetendo  loca  ;  qnum 
in  apem  magis  fbtarae  maltitadinia,  qnam  ti  id 
quod  turn  htminnm  erat,  monirent,"  Liv.  i.  8)l  Tb« 
account  of  Ancus  having  added  the  Aventine  is  on- 
finned  by  Dionysins  (iiL  48)  and  by  Livy  (i.  33), 
who  state  tliat  it  was  assigned  to  the  dtizens  at  tht 
conquered  Politorinm.  Yet  the  histoiy  of  the  Avra- 
tioe  IS  roan  mysterious  than  that  of  any  other  ol  Ibt 
Rotnan  hilla.  At  the  end  of  Uie  third  century  i/ 
the  dty  we  find  it,  as  an  ager  publicut,  taken  ps- 
session  of  by  the  patdcians,  and  then,  after  s  luid 
contest,  parcelled  out  among  the  plebeians  by  i  La 
Icilia  (Dionys.  x.  SI,  32;  i£  Liv.  iii.  31,  33),  b; 
whom  it  wss  afterwarda  principally  inhabited.  It 
remained  eaelnded  from  the  pomocrinm  down  to  the 
time  of  Claudius,  though  the  moat  learned  Bnnus 
were  ignorant  of  the  reason.  After  some  fiutber 
victories  over  the  Latins,  Ancoa  brought  niaiij 
thousands  more  of  them  to  Rome  :  yet  we  as 
hardly  understand  Livy's  sooonnt  (L  e.)  that  he 
located  them  in  the  Vallis  Hurcia;  not  only  beau 
that  spot  seems  too  Umited  to  hold  so  lat^  i 
number,  bat  aho  because  the  Circna  Mazinms  seem 
already  to  have  been  designed,  and  even  pcriape 
begun,  at  that  spot  (Dionys.  iiL  68.)  At  lU 
events  they  could  not  have  remained  tboe  toe  an; 
length  of  Ume,  sines  Livy  himself  mentiiaB  ihii 
the  ciious  was  laid  oat  by  Tarquinios  Piiscia 
(i.  35).  The  fortifying  of  the  Janicnlnm  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  building  of  the  Sobbnia 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  Rome,  and  tlie  fiwndatws 
of  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  an 
also  ascribed  to  Ancus  Martins,  as  well  as  the  trti- 
fication  called  the  Fossa  Qniritinm.  (Lit.  L3S; 
Dionys.  44,  45  ;  Victor,  Vir.  lU.  6;  Flor.  L  4.) 

The  circuit  of  Rome,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  appaan  to  have  em- 
braced the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventiije, 
and  Caelian  bills,  and  the  Janicnlnm  beyoeid  the 
Tiber.  The  Viminal  and  Esquiline  are  act  ma- 
tioned  as  having  been  included,  but  there  can  be  ne 
doubt  that  they  were  partially  inhabited.  Wbeths 
the'Srst  named  hilUi  were  snmanded  with  a  oaomxa 
wall  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  the  fiirtifieatiaiis, 
whatever  their  extent,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  ray 
mde  and  primitive  description  (rtixif — timrxS» 
mil  ^a£Aa  toTi  ifyaalms  Swra,  Dionys.  SL  67). 
Tarqninhis  dees  not  appear  to  have  made  any  addi- 
tions to  the  city,  but  be  planned,  and  periiaps  paitir 
executed,  what  was  of  much  more  utility,  a  rctcalff 
and  connected  wall  to  enclose  the  whole  dty.  (Liv. 
i.  36,  38 ;  Dionys.  iiL  67.)  Nay,  aocordmg  to  Vicnr 
(  Vir.  lU.  6),  he  actually  completed  this  wall,  aai 
Servins  only  added  the  offgtr  {lb.  e.  7.)  Tlie  reip 
of  Tarqnin  was  indeed  a  remarkable  epodi  in  tht 
architectnral  progress  of  the  city.  We  most  n- 
member  that  he  was  of  Tuscan  birth,  and  even  af 
Greek  deacent ;  and  therefore  it  is  natanl  to  sap- 
pose  that  his  knowledge  of  aichitectore  and  of  the 
other  arts  of  civilised  life  was  Hr  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans  and  Latins ;  and  beooe  the  nnpni'*' 
ments  which  he  introduced  at  Rcme.  It  iiestidafr' 
toiy  to  discover  and  point  out  nndeaigoed  coinci- 
dences of  this  description,  which  greatly  add  to  tbe 
credibility  of  the  narratives  of  ancient  writan,  son 
there  is  too  much  disposition  at  the  present  day  to 
regard  them  as  the  inventon  or  propagators  of  noa 
baseless  fables.  Tarquin  also  oonstnictad  thoea 
wonderfiil  sewen  fiv  draining  the  Velabnnn  aad 
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tirani  which  exfat  eren  to  the  ymmt  dajr ;  he  im- 
prond  the  Circtu  Hazimtu,  pUnned  the  temple  of 
the  Capitoline  Jnpiter,  and  erected  the  fint  por- 
ticoes and  tabemie  aronnd  the  fornm  (Liv.  i.  35, 
38  ;  Dionja.  iii.  67—69  ;  Tac.  Hut.  iii.  73)  ;  in 
•bort,  he  must  be  regarded  aa  the  foander  of  the  snb- 
aeqnent  architectural  splendour  of  Rome. 

The  additional  space  included  hy  Servins  Tullins 
in  the  line  of  wall  which  ha  completed  is  Tariousl; 
stated  in  difierent  authors.  Dionjsius  (ir.  13)  and 
Strabo  (v.  p.  234)  reUte  that  he  added  the  Viminal 
and  Esquiline  hills :  lirj  stattt  that  the  hills  which 
he  added  wen  the  Qairioal  and  Viminal,  and  that  he 
enlar^  or  improTed  tim  Eaquilin*  (**  aaget  Esqni- 
Sas,"  i.  44);  while  Victor  (  Vir.  Itt.  7)  mentions  that 
he  added  all  three.  It  is  possible  that  lAyj  means 
all  that  back  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Qnirinal  and 
Esqailine  which  run  together  into  one  common  ridf^, 
and  which  waa  iiictified  by  the  agger  of  Servins 
Tullins;  and  in  ttus  way  we  maj  account  for  his 
expresnon  of  "  anget  &quilias,"  which  alludes  to 
this  eztansion  of  t^  hill,  and  the  consequent  amal- 
gamation of  its  prerionsly  separate  tongues,  the  Op- 
pos  and  Cispiua.  Hence  there  is  but  little  real  con- 
tradiction in  these  apparently  divergent  statementa. 
Though  the  elder  Tarquin  may  dispute  with  Servius 
the  honour  of  having  built  the  walls  of  Rome,  yet 
the  construction  of  the  agger  is  tmanimoualy  ascribed 
to  Servins,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pliny  (iii. 
9),  who  attribates  it  to  Tarquin  the  Ptond.  The 
matom,  however,  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  not  only 
this,  bnt  the  walls  also,  to  Servins.  A  description 
of  tbcM  mils  and  of  their  gates,  and  an  inquiry  into 
tile  circnmference  of  the  Servian  dty,  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  this  article;  bnt  there  are  two 
other  points,  in  some  degree  connected  with  one 
another,  which  require  investigation  here,  namely, 
the  Begiones  of  Servius  and  the  Septimontinm. 

Segitnu  of  Serviu*.  —  Servina  divided  the  city 
into  foar  folUad  districts  or  regions,  which,  however, 
wen  not  commensurate  with  its  extent.  Their  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  connected  with  that  of  the 
dty  tribea;  but  there  an  many  particulars  concerning 
them  which  cannot  be  explained.  Our  knowledge 
of  them  is  chiefly  derived  from  Varro  QL,  L.  §  45, 
Beq..  HQII.),  from  whom  we  leam  that  they  were  : 

I.  the  Sulninma,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
risrly  determined,  bnt  which  embraced  the  Caeliau 
hill,  the  valley  of  the  Cploeaeom,  and  part  of  the  Sacra 
Via,  that  western  portion  of  the  southern  tongue  of 
the  Esqailine  (Moiis  Oppius)  known  sa  the  Cannae, 
the  Ceroliensis, — which  seems  to  have  been  the  valley 
or  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Esqtuline  and  Cae- 
lian, — and  the  Subura,  or  valley  north  of  the  Oppius. 

II.  The  Eiqiiilma  or  Eiqmliae,  which  comprehmded 
the  smaller  or  N.  tongue  of  the  Esquiline  (Hons 
Cispins)  and  its  eastern  back  or  ridge,  as  far  as  the 
rampart  or  agger  of  Servins,  and  perhaps  also  llie 
eiMtera  back  of  the  Oppius.  III.  The  CoUina,  so 
caIIwI  from  its  embracing  the  Qnirinal  and  Viminal 
hilU,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  called 
collet,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  hills  called 
monies.  The  intervening  valleys  wen,  of  course, 
included.  IV.  The  PaU^ma  or  Palaiiam,  embraced 
that  hill  with  its  two  spun  or  o&hoota,  Velia  and 
Gennalni. 

When  we  compare  these  regions  with  the  map  of 
Bome  we  are  immediately  struck  with  some  remark- 
able omissions.  Thus,  the  Capitoline  hill,  with  the 
VHlley  to  the  £.  (Ibrum),  and  vsUey  to  the  S.  (Ve- 
labmm  and  Foram  Bouinm),  together  wiUi.tlie 
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Aventine,  are  entirely  excluded.  Various  oonjec- 
tures  have  been  pnipoeed  to  account  for  these  omis- 
sions. Some  have  imagined  that  the  Capitol  waa 
excluded  beiauae  the  divisico  of  Servius  regarded 
only  the  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  the  Capitol  was 
inhabited  solely  by  patricians.  Becker  (^Handb.  f, 
386 )  rightly  rejects  this  hypothcKis ;  but  another, 
which  he  prefere  to  it,  seems  hardly  better  founded, 
namely,  that  the  hill,  as  being  the  citadel,  was  oc- 
cupied with  public  bnildings  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
private  ones,  or,  at  all  events,  aa  being  common  to 
all,  could  not  be  incorporated  with  any  one  region. 
But  this  would  have  been  a  better  reason  for  the 
exelnaion  of  the  Quirina],  which  was  at  that  tune 
the  proper  capatol  of  the  city ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  b« 
a  &et  tiiat  private  bnildings  were  excluded  irom  the 
CapitoL  Various  reaaons  have  also  been  assigned  fur 
the  excluNOn  of  the  Aventine ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  the  nnfavonnble  augnriea  which  liad  appeared 
upon  it  to  Bemus,  and  the  circumstance  of  ita  con- 
taining a  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  oommoo  to  all 
the  Lstin  nation,  and  therefore  prevented  tlie  hill 
irom  being  made  a  portion  of  the  dty. 

But  if  we  attentively  read  the  account  given  by 
Varro  of  the  Servian  Regions  {L.  L.  v.  §§  41 — 54, 
MUIL),  we  shall  perceive  that  the  division  waa  entirely 
guided  by  the  distribution  of  the  Argive  chapels,  in- 
stituted probably  by  Numa;  tliongh  Varro  does  not  ex- 
plain why  they  should  have  had  this  influence.  Thus, 
after  giving  an  aocoimt  of  the  Capitoline  and  Aven- 
tine, he  proceeds  to  say  (§  45):  "Beliqua  urbis  lont 
olim  discreta,  quom  Argeorum  sacraria  in  septem  et 
XX.  partis  urbis  sunt  disposita.  Argeos  dictca  pa- 
tent a  principibus  qui  cum  Hercule  Argivo  venere 
Romam  et  in  Satnmia  suheedemnt.  £  quts  prima 
est  scripts  Regio  Subnntu^  secmida  Exquilina, 
tertia  Collins,  qaarta  Palatina."  He  then  proceeds 
to  ennmente  the  sacraria  or  chapels  in  each  regiii^ 
mentioning  six  in  each,  or  twenty-fomr  in  all,  though 
he  had  called  them  twenty-seven  in  the  passage  jnat 
quoted. 

The  ohvions  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  "the 
other  parts  of  the  city  were  fbrnierly  sepanted  (i.  e. 
ii-om  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine)  at  the  time  when 
the  Argive  chapels  wen  distributed  into  twenty- 
seven  parts  of  the  city."  It  would  hardly,  perliapa, 
be  necessary  to  state  this,  had  not  some  eminent 
scholare  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the  passage. 
Thus  Bunsen  {Badtnibnng  der  Sladt  Jiom,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 47),  whose  general  view  of  the  matter  bcems  to  be 
approved  of  by  Becker  (^Bandb.  p.  IS7,  note  183), 
takes  Varro's  meaning  to  be,  that  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  city  did  not  originslly  form  esch  a  separate 
district,  like  the  Capitol  and  Aventine,  bat  were 
divided  mto  smaller  parts,  with  different  names. 
This  view  has  been  already  condemned  by  Mfiller 
(ad  foe.),  and  indeed  its  improbability  is  striking ; 
but  it  reqniree  a  somewhat  minute  examination  of 
the  pasi>age  to  show  that  it  is  altogether  lutenable. 
Livy  also  mentions  these  chapels  as  follows  :  "Hulta 
alia  sacriflcia  locaque  sacris  ftunecdis,  quse  Argeoe 
pontifices  vocant,  dedicavit  (Numa).''  (i.  SI.)  Now 
Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  statements  of  Livy 
and  Varro  are  inconsistent,  and  that  whilst  the 
former  under  the  name  of  Argei  means  placet,  the 
latter  alludes  to  men.  In  confonnity  with  thia  view 
he  proceeds  to  construe  the  passage  in  Varro  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  name  of  Argiva  is  derived  from  the 
chiefi  who  came  with  the  Argive  BereHlet  to  Borne 
and  settled  in  Satnmia.  0/ tiete  parte  <jfUie  dig 
w«  find  fint  described  (via.  in  the  Sacris  Aigeonun) 
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th«  Sobuna  Region,  u  neood, &&'  ("DeDMamtn 
Argaer  Mtet  mui  ab  tod  dan  AnflUimn  die  mit 
d«m  Arprar  Hercnla  nach  Rom  kamen,  nnd  sich  in 
Satamia  niederlianen.  Von  dieaao  Stadtthailen 
findet  sich  znerat  Twxaichnet  (nSmlich  in  den  Sacria 
Arf^eoniiii)  die  Subanuiische  Bepon,  ala  xweita, 
tec"  (Betdur.  i.  690,  cf.  p.  148.)  Bat  to  aaj 
tliat  the  name  of  Argivca  waa  dehvad  fixan  other 
ArgiTea  oan  hardly  be  what  the  anthor  intended. 
Be^dea,  the  aenaa  ia  diajointed ;  for  the  reUtire  qufi 
(wroogly  tranaUted  '*  of  theae  parte  of  the  citj  ") 
cannot  be  nuuie  to  nier  to  an  anteoedent  that  ia 
aeparated  from  it  bj  a  long  aentence.  Aa  tiie  text 
atanila,  qub  mnat  neoanarilj  refer  to  Argeot  in  the 
-aentence  immediately  preceding.  It  might  be  thonght 
that  thia  aentence  baa  been  interpolated,  sinoe  Vanro 
called  an  Argive  Argut,  not  Argkmt.  "  Itaqna  did* 
mna'hieAipia'cuniliominamdifiimna;enmoppdiun, 
Graeeanioe  'hoc  Aigoa,'  com  Latino,  'ArgeL*  {Z^L. 
U. §89. UUll.)  Weseeframthiapaaaagethatthemore 
ancient  Latin  name  fur  the  town  of  Ai^oe  waa  Argei 
(mate,  pbir.),  and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  to  be 
Lira's  meaning  that  the  cfaapela  were  called  ^lyoa 
or  Argoiei,  not  Argiva.  But  Argei,  in  atiU  more 
ancient  Latin  than  that  of  Yam,  waa  alao  the  name 
for  Argmi  aa  we  find  from  a  itaa  which  he  qootea 
fium  Enmoa  (yn.  §  44):— 

'  Libaqne,  fictorea,  Aijeoa  at  tntnlatn ;" 

wbeoc*  we  an  disposed  to  think  that  the  name  if 
Argha,  however  anoinaloua  the  nsage  may  appear, 
was  really  applied  to  theae  chapels,  just  aa  a  modam 
Italian  alls  a  church  S.  Pieiro  or  S.  Paolo,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  Varro  in  the  aeoond  sentence  of 
the'  paaaage  queued,  ia  :  "  It  ia  thonght  that  theae 
Aigei  (L  e.  the  tacraria  ao  called)  were  named 
after  the  chiefs  who  came  to  Home  with  the  Argive 
Herculea ; "  in  which  manner  Varro  would  coincide 
with  LiTy  in  making  these  Argei  placet.  How  else, 
too,  ahall  we  explain  Ovid  {Fatt.  ilL  791)  :  — 

"  Itnr  ad  Aigeoa,  qui  aint  ana  pagina  dicet  f  * 

And  in  like  manner  Hasnrina  Sabinna,  qootad  by 
GeUioa  (^N.A.  i.  15)i  "Atqne  etiam  onm  (Fla- 
minica)  it  ad  Argeoa."  A  paaaage  in  Panloa  I>ia~ 
oonna  throws  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  matter ; 
though,  with  more  grammatical  nicety  than  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  he  haa  adapted,  apparently  from 
the  Greek,  a  neuter  form  unknown  to  any  other 
writer :  "  Argea  looa  appellantur  Bomae,  qnod  in 
hia  sepolti  eeeent  qoidam  ArgiTonmi  illnstrea  Tiri," 
(p.  19,  MiUl.)  Hence  it  appears  that  these  chapeja 
were  the  (repated)  burial  placea  of  theae  AigiTS 
Leroea,  and  their  taatailme  appelUtioo  thus  gains 
still  further  probability.  "  E  qnb,"  &c  would  mean, 
therefore,  that  the  different  Servian  Begions  were 
uurked  off  and  named  according  to  theae  chapels. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  thongh  Varro 
mentions  27  of  these  chapels,  ha  ennmeratea  only 
34,  Henoe  Becker  {BaniB).  f.  386),  as  well  aa 
Bunaen,  are  of  opinion  that  the  tluee  odd  onea 
were  apoo  the  C^pitoL  The  only  reason  aaaigned 
for  this  coijectnre  if  that  the  hill  had  three 
natural  diviaioDS — two  beighta  with  a  deprewian 
between  them.  But  if  we  have  rightly  explained 
Varro's  meaning,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Capitol 
abould  Bave  had  any  of  these  chapels.  Bunsen, 
however,  goea  itill  further,  and,  connecting  the 
chapels  w^  the  Aigive  men  of  straw  which  were 
annually  predjatated  into  the  Tiber,  thinks  that 
their  number  m^ht  baw  '>'*■>  ^t.  allotting  the 
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remaiaing  time  to  the  ancient  Capitol  on  the  Qui. 
rinal,  al^ongh  Varro  had  already  aoocoDted  for  hit 
nanal  nnmbCT  of  six  in  that  diattict.  (&»db-.  L 
149.)  However,  it  is  not  at  all  impnibable  that  tbt 
tradition  of  the  Argive  mannikina  waa  coooecttd 
with  that  of  the  chapels,  since  it  may  be  infemd 
firom  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Varro,  explaining 
the  line  of  Ennina  before  quoted,  that  they  were  in- 
stituted by  Noma.  Thns  the  preceding  liiie  (§  43), 
"  menaaa  ooostitnit  idemqns  ancilia,"  refera  to  Kg- 
ma's  inatitntiona,  who  is  again  allnded  to  in  §  45, 
*'  enndem  Pompilinm  ait  fedsse  flaminfn*  In  §  M 
Varro  describee  the  cuatom  regarding  the  moi  of 
atraw  aa  foUowa :  "  Argd  ab  Argia ;  Argei  finnt  e 
acirpeia,  nmnlaera  hominnm  xxiiii. ;  ea  qnotannis  lit 
poote  aablido  a  aacerdotibna  publioe  deici  sclent  in 
Tiberim."  The  origin  of  the  custom  ia  vaiioQaly  a- 
plained;  bnt  the  most  probable  aooonnt  ia  thai  it 
waa  ioteoded  to  commemorate  the  abolition  by  lb 
Aigivee  cf  human  aacrificea  onoa  offered  to  Satini, 
for  which  these  men  of  atraw  were  anbetitated.  ii<tt 
of  the  MSS.  of  VaiTO,  however,  givea  the  nombe-  of 
27  or  SO ;  thoogh  the  latter  was  introdnoed  into  ttie 
text  by  Aldus  from  the  account  of  Diooyaus  (1 38) 
Hence  it  would  perhaps  be  more  in  accordance  ntli 
the  prindplee  of  sound  criticism  to  reduce  the  nuii- 
ber  of  chapels  given  by  Varro  (t.  §  45)  fitan  ii 
to  S4,  instead  A  increanng  them  to  30 ;  aa  tlxy 
would  then  not  only  correspond  with  the  number  uf 
these  Ai^va  mannikina,  but  also  with  that  of  !bt 
chapels  which  Varro  separately  ennmeratea. 

SqttimoiUium.—TbeSeptimaiiiium  seems  also  to  be 
in  aome  degree  connected  with  these  Ai^ve  chafeli 
and  the  Servian  divisions  of  the  dty.  ThewordS^- 
mcatium  had  two  meanings ;  it  signified  both  the  ooid- 
plex  of  aaven  hilla  on  which  Borne  stood,  and  a  &sbnl 
(Septimontiale  sacrum,  SueL  Dom.  4)  oelebnied  a 
commemoiation  of  the  traditions  connected  with  then. 
Now  it  ia  remarkable  that  Antistiua  Labee^  quoted 
by  Festoa  (p.  848,  MiUL)  in  his  account  cf  the  plsos 
where  this  festival  waa  celebrated,  omits  aD  mentka 
of  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  juat  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  left  oat  (tf  Noma's  tovrn  and  the  regioos  <f 
Servins  subsequently  formed  according  to  it:  "  Sep- 
timontium,  nt  ait  Antistius  Labeo,  hisce  montibaa 
feriaa:  Palatio,  cni  sacrifidnm  quod  fit,  Palatuu 
didtur.  Veliae,  cni  item  sacrifidum  Fagntali,  So- 
borae,  Ceimalo,  Oppio  Caelio  monti,  Cispio  nuaiti.' 
There  were  Argive  chapels  at  all  these  pUeea,  aad 
hence  a  atrong  preaumption  that  the  festival  of  tb 
SeptimoDtium  was  founded  by  Numa,  the  anthor  ef 
moat  of  the  ancient  Soman  aolemnitiea.  That  Latco 
considered  the  phuaa  he  enumentea  to  be  hills  it 
evident,  not  only  as  a  direct  in&reooe  £nm  the  tem 
Septimontium  itself,  but  also  &xim  hia  express  wordi, 
"  hisoe  moDtibns  feriae," — "  there  are  holidays  cd  the 
hills  here  recited."  Moreover,  we  know  as  a  certainty 
that  five  of  the  places  mentioned  loers  hills,  namdy, 
the  PalaHnin,  Velia,  Oppina,  Ciapina,  and  Gadias,— 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  othen  alM>  wa> 
heights.  Yet  Miebuhr  (Hitt  L  389),  Boo^o, 
(BetcAr.  L  685),  and  Becker  (,Him&.  f-  1S^)> 
assume  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  no  bills  at  ail 
The  places  about  which  there  can  be  any  doubt  an 
Fagutal  and  Germalus.  Respecting  Subon  there  ca 
be  no  doubt  at  all  ;  it  was  certainly  a  valley.  I^ 
the  Fagntal  was  a  ridge  of  the  Esquiline  caotuaioi; 
the  Lucna  Fagutalis.  It  was  the  residence  if 
Tarqninius  Superbna:  "Esqoiliia  (habiurit)  sopn 
clivum  Pnllium,  ad  Fagutalem  lucom "  (Solia.  i. 
25).    Bat  if  the  grove  was  above  Uu  divu  it  boA 
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htiTe  been  on  a  height  Serrias  had  oeeapied  a 
residence  not  far  from  it,  6m  the  Clivtu  Urbios 
(/&.;  Lit.  l  48),  and  it  waa  probably  situated  at  or 
near  tlw  spot  now  occupied  bj  the  chorah  of  S. 
Mmrtma.  There  is  not  the  slightest  groond  for 
Niebuhr's  assamption  (f  u(.  i.  390)  that  the  Fagu- 
tal  was  what  he  calls  "  the  plain "  between  tlw 
Caelian  and  Palatine.  The  Cermalns  or  Gennalna 
— for  orifpnall;  e  and  g  were  the  same  letter — was, 
like  Um  Velia,  only  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Palatine 
hill.  ("Hoic  (Palatio)  Cetmalom  at  Veliaa  ooo- 
jnnxemnt,"  Varr.  t.  §  64,  MUIL)  Preller  (^Regiontn, 
p  180)  considers  the  Gennalus  to  be  that  side  of 
the  Palatine  which  overhangs  the  Velabmm  between 
the  modem  chnrchta  of  &  Giorgio  in  Velabro  and 
S.  AmuUuia  ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable,  as  Becker 
conjectores  (p.  418),  that  the  hill  fbrmeify  pnjactad 
further  to  the  W.  than  it  now  does,  and  desaanded 
in  shelves  or  kdges.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
gronnds  Niebohr  (i.  c)  assnmed  the  Germalos  to  be 
a  "  spot  a(  <*«  foot  of  the  Palatine.'  It  contained 
the  Lnpercal,  which,  being  a  cave  or  grotto,  must 
have  been  excavated  in  a  hill  or  cliff,  as  indeed 
Konrsius  statei  in  his  description  of  it :  i|r  Ji  ri 
^Xa^'i  ^'  Aryrroi  inr^Aaior  iwi  r^  X6^i 
lUya  (L  32). 

All  the  places,  then,  ennmerated  by  Labeo  appear 
to  have  been  heights,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sn- 
bon.  Bnt  on  counting  the  names,  we  find  that  he 
mentions  eight  places  instead  of  seven,  or  one  more 
than  is  required  to  make  a  Septimontiam.  Hence 
Niebahr  (/6.  p.  389)  omitted  the  Subura, — not, 
however,  because  it  was  sitnated  in  the  plain, — and 
WW  followed  by  Bunsen  (SocAr.  i.  141),  who  after* 
wards  altered  his  mind,  and  strock  oat  the  Caelina 
{lb.  p.  685) ;  and  this  last  opinion  is  also  followed 
by  Becker  (^Haadb.  p.  124)  and  UQller  (fid  Feit 
f.  341).  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  this  view  ia 
that  a  principal  part  of  the  fine  legio  (Sabnrana) 
WIS  called  Caelimontinm, — a  name  afterwards  pre- 
served aa  that  of  one  of  the  regions  of  Augnatna; 
and  on  oompaiing  this  name  with  that  of  Septimon- 
tiam it  is  infarred  that,  liJce  the  latter,  it  must  have 
mdicated  a  diatinct  and  independent  city  unioo,  and 
conld  not  thetefbre  have  been  included  in  any  ante- 
Servian  unioo.  Bat  if  there  had  been  any  distinct 
and  independent  township  of  this  kind,  we  mnst 
sorely  have  heard  of  it  in  aoma  of  the  ancient 
authors.  We  do  not  know  when  the  term  CaeS- 
vumtimii  first  came  into  use;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  aroae  from  another  small  hill,  the  Caelina 
Minor  or  Caeliolnm,  having  been  annexed  to  the 
larger  onti  Martial  mentinia  them  both  in  the  fid- 
k)wing  lines:— 

"  Dum-  per  limina  te  potentiomm 
Sudatrix  toga  veutUat,  vagumqne 
Major  Caelius  et  minor  frtigat" — (xii.  IS.) 

We  lean  {imn  Varro  that  the  janetkn  of  these  two 
bills  had  taken  plaoe  in  or  before  bis  time :  "Caeli- 
<im  com  Caelio  tume  conjnnctnm  "  (L.  Xw  v.  §  46, 
MiilL),  thoogh  popular  oae,  as  we  see  from  the  lines 
o^  Martial,  aometimea  still  continued  to  regard  them 
as  distinot ;  nor  can  we  tell  for  what  ptirpose  they 
bad  beta  nnited.  Little  can  be  inftirsd  from  the 
order  in  which  tha  hills  are  mentioned  in  the  text 
of  Festns,  aa  local  sequence  is  endraly  disregarded  ; 
or  from  the  drcamstance  that  Ciapins  is  called 
"  mona*  and  Oppius  not,  unless  ws  leave  out "  Caelio ; " 
or  from  the  omission  of  Caelius  in  tome  of  the  HSS. 
of  I'aalna.Diacanas.    Qn  the.whola  it.ieeins  most 
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probable  that  Subarae  may  be  the  redundant  word ; 
unless  indeed  we  might  suppose  that  there  were  two 
Fagutals  or  groves  of  Jnpiter,  and  that  Subarae  waa 
inserted  here  to  define  the  place  of  the  one  whidi 
overhang  it. 

Becker  regards  the  Septimontinm  not  as  a  proper 
city  ftstival,  bat  aa  commemorating  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  site  of  Bome  long  previous  to  the 
building  of  the  city.  In  confirmation  of  this  he 
nSm  {Bamlb.  p.  125)  to  a  passage  in  Varro 
{L.L.  V.  §  41,  MlilL)  and  to  another  in  Featus 
(p.  321),  where  it  ia  said  that  a  people  of  Beate, 
called  Sacrani,  drove  the  Lignrians  and  SicUuuis  ont 
of  Septimontinm;  and  a  third  passage  is  adduceil 
fnHn  Servius  (ad  Aen.  xL  317)  to  prove  that  the 
Sidliana  once  oocapied  the  site  of  Bome;  that  tliey 
were  expelled  thence  by  tha  Lignrians,  and  tlw 
Lignrians  m  their  toni  by  the  SacrauL  Mow, 
without  entering  into  the  historical  qoestioni  con- 
nected with  theee  obacnra  traditions,  it  may  be  al- 
kiwed  in  general  to  be  probable  enough  that  such 
tiaditiona  were  afloat ;  and  when,  aa  we  have  ven- 
tored  to  assnme,  Muma  institated  the  festival,  he 
made  them  tha  basis  of  it;  just  as  he  instituted  the 
Argive  chapels  and  the  twenty-four  mannikins  to 
commemonte  the  tradition  of  the  Argive  ehiefa  and 
their  abolishment  of  hnman  sacrifices.  Bnt  the  fes- 
tival, nevertheless,  waa  a  proper  city  festivaL  Becker 
urges  (filniA.  p.  124)  that  the  Septimontimn  de- 
soiibed  by  Labeo  conld  not  have  been  in  commemon- 
tion  of  a  city  union  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Servina,  because  it  included  the  Oppius  and  Cispina, 
which  wen  first  added  to  the  city  by  Servina.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  what  we  undentand  by  the 
woida  "added  to  the  city  "  ("  xur  Stadt  gesogen"). 
To  say  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  wall  and 
agger  afterwards  completed  by  Servius  would  be  a 
mere  puerility;  but  they  must  have  been  inhabitea 
and  fiiirmed  part  of  tlie  city  before  his  time,  since 
there  were  Argive  ehaptls  upon  them  (Van.  v. 
§  50);  and  theso  chapels,  M  w«  have  seen,  formed 
the  bana  of  the  city  amon  formed  by  him.  The 
festival  most  certainly  have  been  pott-SontuUtm, 
smce  some  of  ths  names  of  phues  where  it  was  ce- 
lebrated were  not  known  before  the  time  of  Bomulnsw 
Caelina  occupied  the  Caelian  hill  in  his  rrign; 
the  name  of  Germalus  is  said  to  ha  derived  from 
the  twuis  (germani)  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  who  were 
landed  there  (Varr.  v.  §  54);  whih>t  Oppins  and 
Ciapiua  are  said  by  Featus  (p  348,  MlilL),  on  the 
authority  of  Varro,  not  to  have  been  so  named  till 
the  reign  of  Tnllus  HostUins.  But  aa  they  are 
mentioned  by  those  names  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Argivea  (Vair.  v.  §  60)  it  ia  probable  that 
they  were  so  called  at  least  aa  early  as  the  time  of 
Mama. 

Such,  then,  was  the  ancient  Septimontinm.  The 
walls  of  Servina  included  a  difierent  group  of  seven 
hills  which  came  to  be  rtgarded  by  the  kter  Bomans 
as  the  real  Septimontinm.  They  are  thoee  already 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  namely, 
tha  Qairinal,  Viminal,  Eiiqnilina,  Caelian,  Aventue, 
Capituline,  and  Palatine. 

IV.  Pboobus  or  trb  Crrr  nu.  thx  Tmx  or 
Avonarrua. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  histoiy  of  the  city 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Servian  walls,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  sketch  its  progreae  to  the  time  of  Augusta.^, 
and  then  till  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  The  former  waHa 
I  nsark^  the  riae  and  ccneolidatidii  «f  acity,  whiflh^ 
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thoogh  naa  ts  bteoma  formidabla  to  Its  ndKhboan, 
mi  not  jrat  Hcnia  from  tfadr  attacks.  The  latter, 
wekdng  an  area  man  thin  twice  a»  larp  aa  that 
Mended  hj  the  Servian  walla,  betokened  the  capital 
of  a  large  atala,  which,  after  beonning  the  miatren 
«f  the  world,  waa  beginning  to  totter  under  the  weight 
of  ita  own  greatneaa,  and  band  itaelf  compelled  to 
mart  tu  the  lania  meana  of  defence  which  had  pro- 
tected its  infanoj— no  longer,  howtrer,  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  ita  immediate  neighboors,  bnt  thoee  of 
the  remotest  tribes  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  city,  during  this  period  of  eiglit  oestn- 
lies,  rafleetsiasoiDedegnethe  histoiy  of  tlie  Soman 
people,  and  exhibits  the  varying  fictnnes  of  the 
greatest  of  all  human  empirea.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  ""♦»•'■'■  even  fcr  a  slight  sketch  of  so 
vast  a  sobjeet  and  so  long  a  period  are  scsnty  and 
igadequata ;  nor,  even  were  they  mors  abundant, 
would  our  preaent  limits  allow  mote  than  an  attempt 
to  draw  such  an  outline  as  may  aerve  to  illustnte 
the  topognpliy  of  the  city. 

Tarquin  the  Praod,  the  Ust  of  the  Boman  kings, 
■eeins  to  have  ebdad  little  for  the  city,  except  by 
completing  cr  improving  the  works  of  his  pceds- 
eessors.  Of  these  the  moot  important  was  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  the  deecriptioo  cf 
which  will  be  found  in  the  seoood  part  (if  this  article. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins  (b.  c.  SIO)  restored 
to  the  Soman  people  the  nae  of  the  Campus  Martins. 
This  ground,  which  from  the  earlieet  times  had 
probably  been  sacred  to  Mara  (Dioojs.  v.  13),  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Tarqnins,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  was  covered  with  the  crope  which 
they  had  sown.  The  unholy  nature  of  this  property 
prevented  its  distribution  among  the  people,  like 
that  of  the  other  royal  goods.  The  com  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  down  and  thivwn  into  the  Tiber ;  and  ac- 
eording  to  the  legend  its  quantity  was  so  great  that 
it  eaused  the  i>Und  afterwards  Imown  as  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  or  that  of  Aeacniapins.  (Liv.  ii.  6;  Dio- 
Bya.le.  Pint  iUJL  8.) 

The  defaat  of  the  Etmacans  under  Anna,  who 
bad  aapoased  the  royal  cauae,  was,  accorduig  to  the 
nana!  principle  of  the  Bomans  of  incorporatlug  the 
vanquished  lutiuas,  the  means  of  adding  a  besh 
supply  of  citizens,  as  then  will  be  oooasioa  to  rskta 
in  another  place. 

We  have  little  or  nothing  to  record  respecting  the 
history  of  the  city  bam  thia  period  till  ita  capture 
by  tlie  Gaula  B.  c.  39a  After  the  fatal  battle  at 
the  Allia,  the  Roniana  returned  dispirited.  The 
city,  together  with  the  older  inhabitanta,  was  aban- 
doned to  its  fate;  many  families  escaped  to  Veil  and 
other  neighbouring  towns  ;  whilst  the  men  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms  oocnpled  the  Capitol,  which  they 
prepared  to  defend.  The  flight  of  the  Vestal  virgins, 
who  succeeded  in  eecaping  to  Caere,  is  counseled  with 
a  topographical  legend.  Being  unable  tocany  away 
all  then:  sacred  utenaila,  they  buried  some  of  them 
in  casks  (doJwiw),  in  a  chapel  near  the  house  of  the 
Flamen  Quirinalia  ;  whence  the  plsce,  which  seems 
to  have  been  near  tlie  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  obtained  the  name  of  DoUola,  and  was 
lield  so  sacred  that  it  was  forbidden  tu  spit  npon  it. 
(Liv.  V.  40;  Val.  Max.  L  I.  $  la)  Vain,  however 
(LZk  V.  §  157,  MHIL),  did  not  recognise  thia  story, 
bnt  attributed  the  name  either  to  some  bones  having 
been  deposited  there,  or  to  the  burial  at  aii  earlier 
]ieriod  of  some  sacred  objects  belonging  to  Mnma 
Pompilina. 

The  Gauls  entered  the  d^  UDoppoitd,  and  thiongh 
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the  open  Porta  Collina.  (Liv.  v.  41.)  The  thm 
during  which  they  held  it  is  variously  given  at  brm 
six  to  eight  months.  (Pulyh.  iLSS;  Flor.  i.  18;  Phit 
Cam.  SO;  Senr.  Aett.  viu.  652.)  Their  attempt  on 
the  Capitol  is  alluded  to  ebewhert.  Thcry  set  firs 
to  and  otherwise  devastated  the  city;  but  perhaps  we 
are  not  to  taks  literally  the  words  of  Livy  and  other 
writers,  to  the  effint  that  they  completely  destroyed 
it  (v.  42, 43;  Flor.  i.  13;  Pint.  Com.  SI).  It  is 
at  leaat  apparent,  from  Livy'a  own  narrative  (c  iS\ 
that  the  Curia  Hostilia  waa  spared  ;  and  it  aeeuis 
probable  that  the  Gauls  wonld  have  preserved  wme 
of  the  honaes  for  their  own  sakes.  We  way,  how- 
ever, conclude,  that  the  destractioo  was  veiy  gnat 
and  terrible,  as  otherwise  the  Bomans  would  not  have 
discussed  tlis  project  of  emignting  to  VeiL  Ths 
finnnees  and  judidons  advice  cf  Camillna  per- 
suaded them  to  remain.  But  the  preanng  neoeaaily 
cf  the  case,  which  required  the  new  bnil^nga  to  ba 
miaed  with  the  greatest  haste,  was  &tal  to  the 
beauty  and  itgularity  of  the  city.  People  began  to 
build  in  a  prouiiscuous  manner,  and  the  materials, 
alfonled  at  the  public  expense,  were  granted  only  on 
condition  that  the  houses  khould  be  ready  within  a 
year.  No  geneml  plan  was  laid  down  ;  each  man 
bnilt  aa  it  suited  him;  the  aiiciisnt  Unca  of  stresis 
were  disregarded,  and  houses  were  erected  even  onr 
the  cloacae.  Hence  down'  to  the  time  of  Angnstna, 
and  perhaps  later,  the  city,  sccording  to  tiie  ficciUe 
eipretaion  of  Livy  (v.  55),  resembled  in  ariauge- 
ment  rather  one  when  the  gronnd  hod  been  seiicd 
npon  than  when  it  had  been  distributed.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  a  statement  of  Comelins  Nepos,  as 
quoted  by  Pliny,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was 
roofed  with  shingles.  ("  Scandula  contectam  fuiaee 
Homam,  ad  Pyrrhi  usque  bellom,  aniiis  ooccLXX., 
Cornelius  Nepos  auctor  CKt,"  xvL  15.)  Livy  in- 
deed mentions  the  publio  distribntiuu  of  tiles,  but 
these  perhaps  may  have  been  applied  to  other  par- 
posea  besida  roofing,  such  as  for  making  the  Soon, 
&C;  and  the  frequent  and  dntmetive  6reB  which 
occnned  at  Some  lead  to  the  belief  that  wood  waa 
much  more  extensively  used  in  building  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  modem  times.  Within  a  year  the  new 
dty  was  in  reediueaa  ;  and  it  must  have  been  on  a 
huger  scale  than  before  the  Gallic  invasion,  since  it 
hod  acquired  a  great  accession  of  inliabitants  firm 
the  ecnquered  towns  of  Veil,  Capena,  and  FaliscL 
Thoee  Sumans  who,  to  avoid  th*  trouble  of  building, 
bad  occupied  the  deeerted  honses  of  Veii  ware  r»- 
called  by  a  decree  by  which  thoee  who  did  not  i«tiira 
within  a  fixed  time  wen  dechued  guilty  of  a  capital 
offence.  (Liv,  vi.  4.)  The  walhi  of  Bome  aeem  to 
have  been  left  uninjured  by  the  Gaula,  notwith- 
standing Plutarch's  assertion  to  the  oontraiy.  (Com. 
32.)  We  nowliere  read  of  tli«r  being  repaired  on 
tills  occasion,  though  u«omits  of  subsequent  restora- 
tions are  frequent,  as  in  the  year  n.  c  351  (Lir.  vii 
20),  and  again  ia  2 1 7 ,  after  the  defeat  at  Traaimene. 
(Id.  xxiL  8.)  Nothing  can  convey  a  higher  notiuo 
of  Soman  energy  than  the  iiict  that  in  the  very  jmr 
in  which  the  city  was  thus  rising  from  ite  ashes,  tha 
Capitol  was  supported  by  a  substructure  of  square 
and  solid  masonry,  uf  such  massivenesa  aa  to  excite 
wonder  even  in  the  Augustan  age.  (Liv.  Lc^  Plin. 
xxxri.  24.  B.  2.) 

The  censorabip  nf  Appius  Clsudius  Caeeos,  B.  c 
312,  forma  a  marked  epoch  in  the  progress  of  th* 
city.  By  his  care  Bone  obtained  its  first  aqnednct, 
and  ita  firet  regularly  constructed  high-iaad,  ths 
A^oa  and  Via  Appia.    (Liv.  ix.  29.)    Bat  the 
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war  with  Pyrriios  which  soon  ensoecl,  and  after- 
wuda  the  still  larger  and  more  destructive  ones 
waged  with  the  Carthaginiana,  prevented  the  pro- 
p;tiaa  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  these 
beginnings.  Tbeconstmction  of  a  second  aqnednct, 
the  Anio  Vetns,  in  the  oensomhip  of  Man.  CDrios 
Dentatos  and  L.  Papunns  Ctusor,  b.  c.  272,  teatiOes, 
however,  that  the  population  of  the  city  most  have 
continnad  to  increase.  In  the  year  b.  c.  220  we  find 
the  censor  C.  Flaminiua  constructing  the  Flaminian 
Vfaj,  as  well  as  the  circus  which  bore  his  name. 
(Liv.  Epit  XX. ;  Fanl  Diac.  p.  89.)  But  it  was  the 
conquests  of  the  Roman*  ill  Lower  Italjr,  in  Scily, 
and  Greece,  which  first  gave  them  a  taste  for  archi- 
tectural magnificence.  The  first  basilica  was  erected 
at  Rome  in  the  jear  B.  c.  184,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  as  then  will  be  occasion  to  relate  when 
we  oome  to  apeak  of  the  forum.  But  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  later  that  the  city  was  first  paved  by  the 
care  of  the  eensofs  Q.  Fnlvins  Flaccns  and  A.  Poat- 
nmins  Albinos.  They  also  paved  the  public  high- 
ways, constructed  numenns  bridges,  and  made  many 
ntber  important  improvements,  both  in  the  city  and 
its  ndghbonrhood.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  additions  to  the  pnblic  convenience 
and  splendour,  the  private  houses  of  the  Romans 
continued,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  poor  and  in- 
ooDvenient  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The  house 
of  Co.  Octavins,  on  the  Palatine,  seems  to  have  ex- 
hibited one  ol  the  earliest  examples  of  elegant  do- 
mestic architecture.  (Cic.deOff.i.39.')  This  was 
gulled  down  by  Scanrus  in  order  to  enUrge  his  own 
onse.  The  latter  seems  subsequently  to  have  come 
into  the  posaesaiao  of  Clodius  (Ascon.  ad  die.  MiL 
Arg."),  and  its  magnificence  may  be  mfBrred  from  the 
drcnmstaoc*  that  he  gave  14,800,000  seeterces  for 
it,  or  about  130,000^  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  a.  2.)  In- 
deed, as  we  appiTiach  the  imperial  timea,  the  dwellioga 
of  the  leading  Romans  assume  a  scale  of  extraordinary 
intandenr,  as  we  see  by  Pliny's  description  of  that  of 
Craasua  the  orator,  who  was  censor  in  b.  c.  93.  It 
was  abo  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  remarkable  fiw 
six  magnificent  lotus-trees,  which  Pliny  had  seen 
in  his  youth,  and  which  contmued  to  flourish  till 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero.  It  was  also 
distinguished  by  four  columns  of  Hymettian  marble, 
the  first  of  that  material  erected  in  Rome.  Yet  even 
tbia  was  surpassed  by  the  house  of  Q.  Catulns,  the 
eollcagne  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  which  was 
•ho  on  the  Palatine  ;  and  still  more  so  by  that  of 
O.  Aqmlina  on  the  inminal,  a  Roman  knight,  dis- 
tJngnished  for  his  knowledge  of  civil  law.  (Plin. 
zvii.  I.)  H.  Livius  Dmsus,  tribune  of  the  people 
io  B.  c.  93,  also  possessed  an  elegant  residence,  dcee 
to  that  of  Catulns.  After  his  death  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  wealthy  H.  Crassus,  of  whom  it 
was  bought  by  Cicero  for  about  30,0002.  (adFam. 
T.  6).  It  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Palatine,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  fiu-  from 
the  Nova  Via,  so  that  it  oonmiandad  a  view  of  the 
femm  and  Caiutd.  It  wai  bnmt  down  in  the  Clo- 
dian  riota,  and  a  temjda  of  Freedom  erected  on  the 
(pot ;  but  after  the  return  of  Cicero  was  restored 
to  him,  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  (Cic.  adAtt. 
ii.  24,  Fam.  v.  6.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45;  IHon  Cass, 
zxxviil  17,  xxxix.  11,  20;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  IS,  &c) 
The  houae  of  Lepidua,  consul  in  b.  a  77,  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  maginficence,  having  not  only 
columns,  but  even  its  thresholds,  of  solid  Nnmi- 
dian  marble.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  8.)  The  luxury  of 
private  residences  at  Rome  seems  to  have  attuned 
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its  acme  in  those  of  Sallnst  and  Lnenllns.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  former,  which  lay  on 
the  Quirinal,  was  its  gardens  (Horti  Sallustiani), 
which  probably  occupied  the  valley  between  the 
Qniiinal  and  Pincian,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Utter 
hin.  (Becker,  Handb.  p.  583.)  The  honse  of  Lu- 
eollns,  the  conqueror  of  Hithridates  and  Tigranes, 
waa  atnated  on  the  Pincian,  and  was  also  surrounded 
with  gardens  of  such  remarkaUe  beauty,  that  the 
desire  of  possessing  them,  which  they  awakened  in 
the  breast  of  Messalina,  cansed  the  death  oF  their 
subsequent  owner,  P.  Valerins  Asiaticus.  (Tac. 
Aim.  xi.  I ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ix.  31.)  From  this  period 
they  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  poesessions  of 
the  hnperial  fiimily.     (FluL  ImcuB.  39.) 

The  ambitious  designs  entertained  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  expiring  Republic  led  them  to  court 
publio  favour  by  the  foundation  of  public  buildings 
rather  than  to  lay  out  their  immense  wealth  in 
adorning  their  own  residences.  The  house  inhabited 
by  Fompey  in  the.  Cannae  was  an  hereditary  one ; 
and  though,  after  his  triumph  over  Mithridates  and 
the  pirates,  he  rebuilt  it  on  a  more  splendid  scale 
and  adorned  it  with  the  beaks  of  ships,  yet  it  seems 
even  then  to  have  been  far  from  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Rome.  (Pint.  Pomp.  40,  seq.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  consulted  the  taste  and  convenience 
of  the  Ramans  by  building  a  theatre,  a  curia,  and 
several  temples.  In  like  manner  Caesar,  at  the  height 
of  hia  power,  was  content  to  reside  in  the  ancient 
Regia;  though  this  indeed  waa  a  sort  of  official 
residence  which  his  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt.  (Snet.  Caa.  46.)  But  he 
formed,  and  partly  executed,  many  magnificent  de- 
signs for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  his 
short  tenure  of  power  prevented  him  from  accom- 
pliahing.  Among  these  were  a  theatre  of  unexampled 
magnitude,  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the  Tarpeian  rork ; 
a  temple  of  Uars,  greater  than  any  then  existing ; 
the  ftmndation  of  two  large  public  libraries;  the 
construction  of  a  new  tarum  ;  besides  many  other 
important  works,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 
(Suet.  Caa.  26,  44;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  102,  &c.) 

The  firm  and  lengthened  hold  of  power  enjoyed  by 
Augustus,  and  the  immense  lesonrces  at  his  dis- 
posal, enabled  him  not  only  to  carry  out  several  of 
his  uiicle's  plans,  but  also  some  new  ones  of  his  own ; 
so  that  his  reign  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
foundation  of  new  temples  and  other  public  buildings 
did  not  prevent  him  from  repairing  and  embellishing 
the  ancient  ones ;  and  all  his  designs  were  executed 
with  so  much  magnificence  that  be  could  boast  in 
his  old  age  of  having  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left 
it  uf  marble.  (Suet.  Atig.  28.)  In  these  under- 
takings he  was  assisted  by  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  his  Bon-in-law  Agrippa,  who  first  foun4.ed  publio 
and  gratuitous  baths  at  Rome  (Dion  Cass.  Uv,  29); 
but  aa  we  ahall  have  occasion  to  give  an  account  of 
these  works,  as  well  as  of  those  executed  by  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  in  the  topographical  portion  of  this 
article,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ennmerate  them 
here;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  im- 
portant municipal  reforms  introduced  by  Augustus, 
especially  his  new  division  of  the  city  into  Vid  and 
Begiona. 

Segioni  <if  Augattut. — Althongh  Rome  had  long 
ontgrown  its  limits  nnder  Servius  Tullins,  yet  the 
mnnidpal  divisions  of  that  monarch  subsisted  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  them  his  model, 
so  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  city  would 
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fcnnlt.  Serrius  had  formed  tli«  diffi-rent  Viri  into 
l«lifriiim  corpontioiu  somewhat  analogous  with  our 
larishes,  with  an  appointed  worabip  of  the  Lates, 
and  proper  feasts  or  Compitaiia.  Daring  the  Re- 
public these  corporations  became  a  kind  of  political 
clubs,  and  were  often  made  the  engines  of  designing 
demagogues.  (Preller,  Regionm,  p.  81.)  Au- 
giiatos,  in  his  new  distribution,  also  adopted  the 
scheme  of  embodying  the  Vici  as  religious  corpora- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  erected  chapels  in  the 
rrosawsja,  and  set  np  images  of  the  gods  vicatim,  as 
the  Apollo  Sandaliarius  wd  the  Jupiter  Tragoedos. 
(Suet.  Aug.  57.)  Hanj  bases  of  these  statues  have 
been  discovered.  Bj  the  term  YieuM  we  are  to 
understand  a  certain  collection  of  houses  insulated 
bj  streets  running  round  all  its  sides  ;  whence  the 
term  came  also  to  be  applied  to  the  streets  themselves 
("  sitero  vici  appellantur,  cum  id  genus  aedi£ciomm 
definitur,  quae  continentia  sunt  in  oppidia,  qnaeve 
itincribus  regionibosque  distributa  inter  ss  distant, 
nominibnaqne  dissimilibus  di-scriminis  causa  sunt 
disputita,"  Fest.  p.  371,  et  ibi  Miill).  Congntam, 
which  means  properly  a  cross-road,  was  also, 
e:<pedally  in  ancient  times,  only  another  name  for 
Vicus ;  and  thos  we  find  Pliny  describing  Rome 
as  divided  into  Compita  Lamm  instead  of  Vici  (iii. 
9).  The  Vici  and  Compita,  regarded  as  streets, 
were  narrrower  than  the  Viae  and  Plateae.  (Suet, 
Aug.iS;  Amm.  Marc,  zxviii.  4.  §  29.)  They  were 
named  after  temples  and  other  objects.  The  Vici 
were  composed  of  two  classes  of  bonnes  called  respec- 
tively ituulax  and  domu.  The  former  were  so  called 
because,  by  a  Uw  of  the  XII.  Tables,  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  be  Mpnrated  from  one  another  by  an 
interval  of  2^  feet,  called  ambitui,  and  by  later  authors 
drcuUta  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  §  22,  MUIL;  Paul.  Diiu:.  f. 
16, 1 1 1  Miill.)  This  law,  which  seems  to  have  been 
deiagned  for  purposesof  health  and  for  security  against 
£re,  was  disregarded  daring  the  Republic,  but  again 
enforced  by  Mero  when  he  rebuilt  the  city  (Tae.  .^im. 
XV.  43);  and  there  is  an  ordinance  on  the  subject  by 
Antoninus  and  Verus  (Z^.  viii.  2. 14).  By  miulae, 
therefore,  we  are  to  understand  single  houses  divided 
by  a  small  space  from  the  oeighbourmg  ones,  not 
a  complex  of  houses  divided  by  streets.  The  latter 
division  formed  a  Viciu.  Vet  some  insniae  were  so 
large  and  diapoeed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  almost 
resembled  Vici  (vide  Fest  f.  371,  et  ibi  Miill). 
The  inbulse  were  inhabited  by  the  middling  and  lower 
classes,  and  were  generally  let  oat  in  floors  ("coena- 
cula  meritoria,"  Dig.  xix.  2.  30).  It  appears  from 
the  same  authority  that  they  were  farmed  by  persons 
who  underlet  them  ;  but  sometimes  the  proprietors 
kept  stewards  to  collect  their  rents.  IiuuUe  were 
zuimed  after  their  owners,  who  were  called  *'  domini 
insularum"(Saet.  Caeg.  41,  Tib.  48).  Thus  we 
hear  of  the  insula  Eucarpiana,  Critonia,  Arriana, 
&c.  (vide  Grater,  611.  13  ;  Murat  948.  9.)  Rent 
was  high  (Jav.  ilL  166),  and  investments  in  houses 
oonseqaendy  profitable,  Uiongh  hazardons,  since  the 
principle  of  insorsnoe  was  altogether  unknown. 
(GelL  XT.  1, 2.)  Crassns  was  a  great  specnlator  in 
houses,  and  was  said  to  possess  nearly  half  Borne. 
(Flut  c  2.)  The  domui,  on  the  contrary,  were  the 
habitations  or  palaces  of  the  rich  and  great,  and 
consequently  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  insulaa , 
the  proportion  in  each  Region  being  as  1  to  25  or  SO. 
The  domus  were  also  commonly  insulated,  but  not  by 
any  special  law,  like  the  insulse.  They  were  also 
onnpoeed  of  floors  or  stages,  but  were  occupied  by  a 
aingle  iiunily  (Peuxjo.  77);  though  parts  of  tham, 
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eapeciaHy  the  postica,  were  sometinies  let  ont  (Plant 
Trin.  i.  2.  157;  Snet.  Nero,  44     Vitdl.  7). 

The  number  of  intulae  and  domos  in  each  Yiou 
would  of  coarse  vary.  Augustus  appointed  that  each 
shoald  be  under  the  government  of  magistrates  elected 
from  ita  plebeian  inhabitants  ("  magistri  e  plebe 
ci^usqne  viciniae  lectip** — ^where  mdnia  has  its  origi- 
lul  meaning  of  the  householders  composing  a  Viciu, 
SueL  Aug.  30).  Hence  Livy  calls  them  "infi- 
mum  genus  magistiatuum  "  (xxxiv.  7).  They  vera 
called  Magistri,  Magistri  Vicorum,  Curatores  M- 
corum,  and  Magistri  Larum,  and  their  number  vsriol 
from  two  to  four  in  each  Vicns.  In  tbe  Baiii 
CapiloUna  each  Vicns  has  4  Ma^tri  ;  but  the 
A'otitia  and  Curionim  mention  48  Vico-msgis- 
tri  in  each  Region,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  VicL  On  certain  days,  probably  tLe  Com- 
pitaiia (Ascon.  w  Cic  Pis.  p.  7),  these  mugistiiSes 
were  aliened  to  assume  the  toga  praeiaeta,  and  to  be 
attended  by  two  lictors;  and  the  public  slaves  of  each 
Region  were  at  their  command,  who  were  commanl;  at 
the  disposal  of  the  aedilea  in  case  of  fire.  (Dion  Cius. 
Iv.  8  ;  Liv.  I  c.)  The  principal  duties  of  their 
ofiice  were  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  rs- 
censions  of  the  people,  &c.  For  Angnstus  restoml 
the  Ladi  CknnpitaUcil  and  the  regular  worship  of  the 
Lares  in  spring  and  summer  (Suet.  Aug.  31),  snd 
caused  bis  own  Genius  to  be  added  to  the  two  larcs 
which  stood  in  the  aedicula  or  chapel  of  each  com- 
pitum.  (Or.  FatL  v.  145.)  The  Vicomagiatri 
likewise  superintended  the  worship  of  the  populsr 
deities  Slata  Mater  and  Vulcanus  Qnietas,  to  wham, 
as  protectors  against  firs,  chapels  were  erected,  fint 
in  the  forum,  and  afterwards  in  the  difierent  streets. 
(Fest  p.  317,  Miill.;  cf.  Preller,  Stgionm,  p.  84.) 

A  certain  number  of  Vici,  varying  accuiiling  to 
the  Kotitia  and  Curvmaafrom  7  to  78  constituted  a 
Regio  ;  and  Augustns  divided  Rome  into  14  of  these 
Regions.  The  4  Servian  Regions  were  {bllowed  ia 
the  first  6  of  Augustus.  In  determining  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  R^ons  Augustus  seems  to  hare  caused 
them  to  be  measured  by  feet,  as  we  see  them  enume- 
rated in  the  Ifotilia  and  CW-ioswn.  The  limits  appear 
to  have  been  marked  by  certain  public  buildings,  not 
by  e^>pL  We  may  safely  assume  that  Augustus  in- 
cluded the  suburbs  in  his  city,  but  not  within  a  pomoe- 
rium,since  the  Porticos  Octaviae  is  men  tinned,  as  being 
outside  of  the  pomoerium,  although  it  lay  far  withia 
the  9th  Region.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  8.)  The  Regkws 
appear  at  first  to  have  been  distinguished  only  by 
numbers;  and  ofBcially  they  were  perhaps  never 
distinguished  otherwise.  Some  of  the  names  of 
Regions  found  in  the  Noiitia  and  Cwiotnm  are  post- 
Augustan,  as  those  of  Isis  and  Serapis  and  Forum 
Pacis.  The  period  when  names  were  first  applied  ta 
them  caimot  be  determined.  They  are  designated 
only  by  numbere  in  Tacitus  and  Frcntinus,  and  even 
in  the  Baiit  CapitoSna  which  belongs  to  tlw  time  uf 
Hadrian.  We  find,  indeed,  in  Suetonius  "  Sepo 
PaUtii"  {Aug.  5,  IlLlGramm.  2);  but  so  also 'he 
says  "  Regio  Miutii  Campi,"  which  never  was  a 
R^ion  (Coei.  39,  Nero,  12)  ;  and  in  these  in- 
stances Jiegio  seems  to  be   used  in  its  geoenl 


The  boondaries  of  the  Regions  cannot  be  tnced 
with  complete  accuracy;  but,  as  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  follow  those  (^visions  when  treating  of  the 
topography  of  the  city,  we  shall  here  insert  anch  a 
general  description  of  them  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  notion  of  their  situation  and  relative 
siie.    JRegio  I.,  or  Porta  Copeno,  embraced  the 
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■nbnrb  lying  oataide  of  that  gate,  to  the  E.  of  the 
bath«  of  Ajitoninus.  It  contained  10  Vici,  and 
among  ite  principal  objects  were,  the  temple  of 
Mara,  the  arch  of  Droaaa,  and  the  septilchre  of  the 
Sdpioe.  Jiegio  II.,  or  Cadmontana,  Uj  to  the 
N.  of  this,  and  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Caelian  hill.  It  had  7  Vici,  and  among  its  monu- 
ments maj  be  mentioned  the  Aicns  Oolabellae  and 
the  aqoedoct  of  Nam.  Segio  III.,  called  /lit  and 
Serapu,  lay  to  the  M.  of  the  Caelimontana,  and 
embraced  the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  that 
aouthem  portion  of  the  Esqniline  anciently  known 
as  Mens  Oppios.  It  comprehended  IS  Vici,  and  its 
principal  objects  were  the  baths  of  Titus  and  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  or  Colosseom.  Seifio  IV., 
caJled  Tanplum  Pacu  snd  Sacra  Via,  was  situated 
to  the  W.  of  that  of  Isia  and  Senpis,  and  compre- 
hended the  Velian  ridge  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  Vimvnal, 
and  Qnirinal,  to  the  ezclonon,  however,  of  that 
western  pmrtion  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Captoline.  Yet  it  embraced  the  buildings  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  forum,  including  the  temple  of 
Faustina,  the  Basilica  PauUi,  and  the  Area  Vol- 
cani.  Its  eastern  boundary  ran  close  to  the  Colcs- 
fieum,  since  it  included  the  Colossus  and  the  Meta 
Sudans,  both  which  objects  stood  very  near  that  build- 
ing. Its  principal  monuments,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Borne, 
■ud  the  basilica  of  Oonstantine.  It  embraced  the 
Subnra,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  Fonun  Tnnsitariimi,  and  contained  8  Vici. 
Jiegia  V.,  at  £»guUi>ia,  indnded  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Esquiline  (Mens  Cispins)  and  the  Vi- 
minal,  besides  a  vast  tract  of  suburbs  lying  to  the 
£.  of  the  Servian  walls  and  agger.  Thus  it  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  embrace  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense,  which  adjoins  the  modem  church  of  S. 
Crace  in  Gtnualaame,  and  the  so-called  temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  had 
15  Vici,  and  among  its  remaining  prindpal  objects 
were  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  the  arch  of  Gallienns, 
and  the  Nymphaetmi  of  Alexander  Severus.  Regio 
VI.,  called  Aha  Semita,  embraced  the  Qnirinal,  and 
extended  to  the  E.  so  as  to  include  the  Praetorian 
campk  It  had  17  Vici,  and  its  chief  objects  were 
the  baths  of  Dioeletiaii,  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Sallust,  and  the  ancient  Csptol.  Begio  VII.,  or 
Via  Lata,  was  bonnded  on  Uie  E.  by  the  Qnirinsl, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Pincian,  on  the  8.  by  the  Servian 
wall  between  the  Qnirinal  and  Capitoline,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  load  called  Via  Lata  till  it  joined  the  Via 
Flaminia— a  point  which  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  Via  Lata  was  the  southern  portion  of 
the  modem  Corto,  and  probably  extended  to  the  N. 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Antonine  column.  The  Begion 
oomprehended  15  Vici.  Being  without  the  Servian 
walls,  part  of  this  district  was  anciently  a  burying 
place,  and  the  tomb  of  Bibolus  is  still  extant 
Jiegio  VIII.,  or  Forma  Romanum  Magnum,  was 
me  of  the  most  important  and  populous  in  Bome. 
The  andent  fonun  obtained  the  name  of  "  Magnnm  " 
after  the  bnilding  of  that  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass, 
zliii  22.)  This  Begion,  which  formed  the  central 
point  of  all  the  rest,  embraced  not  only  the  ancient 
ibram,  except  the  buildings  on  its  N.  side,  but  also 
the  imperial  fan,  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Velabmm. 
It  contained  34  Vici,  among  which  were  the  densely 
populated  ones  Jugarius  and  Tuscus.  The  monu- 
ments in  this  district  are  so  nimierous  and  well 
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known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  them. 
Segio  IX,  called  Circut  FUuninitu,  comprehended 
the  district  lying  between  the  Via  Lata  on  the  £,» 
the  Tiber  on  the  W.,  the  Capitoline  hill  and  Servian 
wall  on  the  S. ;  whilst  on  the  N.  it  seems  to  have 
extended  as  iiu  as  the  present  Piatxa  Navona  and 
Piazza  Colotma.  It  contained  35  Vici,  and  among 
its  objects  of  interest  may  be  named  the  circus  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  the  three  theatres  of 
Balbns,  Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  the  Pantheon,  and 
many  other  celebrated  monnments.  The  Campus 
Martins,  or  northern  part  of  the  area  between 
the  hills  and  the  Tiber,  was  not  comprehended  in 
any  of  the  14  Begions.  Megio  X.,  or  PaUuium, 
consisted  of  the  Palatine  hill  and  its  declivities.  It 
had  20  Vici.  Its  boundaries  are  so  well  marked 
that  we  need  not  mention  its  numerous  and  well- 
known  monuments  till  we  come  to  describe  its 
topography.  Pegio  XL,  or  Cirau  Hasdmut,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circus,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  it.  It  comprehended  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  also  appa- 
rently the  northern  declivities  of  ths  latter  hill,  as 
Sir  as  the  Porta  Trigemina.  On  the  N.,  where  it 
met  the  Region  of  the  Forom  Bomanum,  it  seems  to 
have  included  the  Velabrum.  It  contained  19  Vict 
according  to  tbe  NotHia,  21  according  to  the  Ctirio- 
eum.  Jiegio  XII.,  called  JHtcisia  Publico,  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aventine,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caelian,  on  the  E.  by  P^io  I.  or  Porta  Capena, 
and  on  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the  line  of  ths 
Aorelian  walls.  It  had  17  Vici,  and  ita  most  re- 
markable monument  was  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
Jiegio  XIII.,  or  Aventinue,  included  that  bill  and 
the  adjoining  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  had  17  Vici 
according  to  tbeA'otitta,  18  according  to  the  Ctaio- 
tiun.  Jiegio  XIV.,  Traiuiiberina,  or  Tranttiberim, 
comprehended  all  the  suburb  on  the  W.,  or  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  the  Jani- 
fulnm,  with  the  district  between  them  and  the  river, 
snd  the  Insula  Tiberina.  This,  therefore,  was  by 
<ar  the  largest  of  all  the  Begions,  and  co::tained  78 
Vici. 

Mumeipal  Regulatiom  of  Atigtittue. — All  these 
Begions  were  under  the  control  of  magistrates  chosen 
annually  by  lot  (Suet  Aug.  30.)  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Begions  wss  not  corporative,  like  that 
of  the  Vici,  but  administrative  ;  and  one  or  mora 
Begions  seem  to  have  been  intrusted  to  a  single 
magistrate  chosen  among  the  aediles,  tribunes,  or 
praetore.  (Praller,  Pegionen,  p.  77.)  The  su- 
preme administration,  however,,  was  vested  in  the 
Praefectus  Urbi.  At  a  later  period  other  officera 
were  interposed  between  the  praefect  and  these 
governors.  Thus  the  Batit  Capitolina  mentions  a 
Cnrator  and  Denimciator  in  each  Begion.  Subee- 
qnently,  however,  the  latter  office  seems  to  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  Noiitia  and  Curiosum  men- 
tion two  cnratore  in  each  Begion.  There  were  also 
subordinate  officers,  such  as  praeames  or  criere,  and 
a  number  of  imperial  slaves,  or  libertiai,  were  ap- 
pointed to  transact  any  necessary  business  ooncemiog 
the  B^ons.     (Preller,  p.  79.) 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Augustus  in  esta- 
blishing these  Begions  seems  to  havs  been  con- 
nected with  a  reform  of  the  city  police.  For  this 
purpcee  he  established  7  Cohortes  VIgilom,  whoss 
stations  were  so  disposed  that  each  cohort  nught  be 
available  for  two  Begions.  Each  was  under  the 
command  of  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  was  snperin- 
tended  by  a  Praefectus  Yigilum.     (Suet  Aug,  3U; 
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Dion  Can.  W.  26;  Pguliu,  <fe  OjfcPnuf.  V^g^ 
Dig.  i.  15.)  As  th«n  ■Utiom  wera  Deoagsarilj 
Mar  th«  bonlen  of  Repioiw,  we  find  than  bvqnently 
D)entioD«d  in  the  Notitia  and  Canonan.  Thejr 
■eem  to  bare  heen  a  aort  of  banacka.  Bat  beaidea 
tha  7  prindpal  stations,  th«  Bnviarimm  mentioiu 
14  tacMtoria,  or  oatposta,  which  aeem  to  hare  been 
placed  in  tha  middle  of  each  refnoii.  The  eorpt  of 
which  they  wen  oompoaed  were  probably  eapplied 
fnin  the  main  atationa.  The  dntiea  of  tlie  Tigilea 
wef*  thoae  of  a  night-polica,  namelj,  to  gnard  against 
firea,  bnrglariea,  highway  robberies,  tic.  The  first 
of  theae  dntiea  bad  anciently  been  performed  by 
certain  trinmTiri,  called  frwn  their  functiona  Noc- 
tnmi,  who  were  assisted  by  public  slsves  stationed 
■t  the  gatea  and  round  the  walls.  The  same  office 
was,  howerar,  sonetimes  assnnied  by  the  aadiles 
and  tribonaa  of  the  people.  (Paulua,  L  a)  The 
Tigilea  were  prorided  with  all  the  anns  and  tools 
nocessary  for  their  dntiea  ;  and  from  a  paaaage  in 
Fetronioa  (c  79)  aeem  to  hare  posaeaaed  the  power 
cf  bnaking  into  honsaa  when  they  anspected  any 
danger,  lie  nnmbeis  of  the  Tigilea  amounted  at 
last  to  7000  men,  or  1000  in  esch  cohort.  Angnstns 
also  established  the  Cohoctes  Praetoriae,  or  imperial 
gnanl,  of  which  9  cohorts  weiv  disposed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  3  ooly,  the  Cohortoi 
Urbanaa,  were  permitted  within  the  city,  (Tac  A  tm. 
hr.  S;  Suet.  Aiig.  49.)  These  cohorts  of  Augustus 
were  under  the  command  of  the  Praefectus  Urbi. 
(Tac.  .But  iii.  64.)  It  was  his  successor,  Tiberius, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  Sejanus,  first  established  a 
reguUr  Praetorian  camp  at  Borne,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  agger  of  Serrius,  and  placed  the 
bands  nndar  the  command  of  a  Fraefectna  Fraetoria 
(Tac  Jim.  It.  S;  Suet.  Tib.  37.) 

Augustus  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
method  of  building,  and  rerired  the  reguktions  hud 
down  by  P.  Rutilins  Rufus  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  (Suet.  Aug.  89);  but 
all  we  know  of  theae  regulations  is,  that  Augustus 
forbade  honsca  to  be  built  higher  than  70  feet,  if 
situated  in  a  street.  (Strah.  t.  pi  235.)  The 
height  was  subsequently  regulated  by  Nero  and 
Trajan,  the  bat  of  whom  fixed  it  at  60  fiwt.  (Anr. 
Vict.  ^tU.  c.  13.)  Tet  houses  still  continned  to 
be  inconnniently  high,  as  we  see  from  the  eomphints 
of  JuTenal,  in  the  time,  probably,  of  Domitian,  and 
dangerous  alike  in  case  of  firs  or  (idling,  especially 
to  a  poor  post  who  lived  immediately  under  the 
tiles:  — 

"  Nca  nihem  colimns  tenni  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  iiarte  sui;  nam  sic  hbentibus  obstat 
A^llicus,  et  Teteris  rimae  quum  tezit  hiatum 
Secures  pendente  jubet  dormire  minv 
ViTendum  eat  illic  nbi  nulla  incendia,  nnlli 
Mocta  metns.    Jam  poadt  aqoam,  jam  fiivola 

transfert 
TTcalegon :  tabnlata  tibi  jam  terlia  fnmant : 
Tn  nearia;  nam  ri  gradibna  trepidator  ab  imia 
tTItimua  aidebit,  qnem  tegula  soU  tnetur 
A  pluTia,  moUea  ubi  rtddnnt  an  oolumbae.' 

(uL  193.) 

Augtutnt  Some.  —  Strabo,  who  viaited  Rome  in 
tile  reign  of  Angustna,  and  muat  have  remained 
there  during  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  hss  left  us 
the  following  lively  picture  of  its  appearance  at 
that  period :  "  The  city,  having  thus  attained  such 
a  siaa,  is  shle  to  nuintain  ita  greatness  by  the 
aoundance  of  prxiriaions  and  the  pltntifiil  anppljr 
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of  wood  and  atone  fur  building,  which  the  en- 
atant  fires  and  oontinuiil  falling  and  palling  don 
of  bousea  render  neeeasaiy;  for  even  polling  dow< 
and  rabnilding  in  order  to  gralily  the  taate  is  but 
a  sort  ol  voluntary  ruin.  Moreover  the  abosdant 
minea  and  forests,  and  the  riven  which  serre  t« 
eoovey  materials,  afibrd  wonderfiil  meana  for  these 
purposes.  Snch  is  the  Aoio,  flowing  down  &ira  Albs 
(Fncensia),  a  Latin  dty  lying  toirards  the  tenitny 
of  the  Harsians,  and  so  through  the  plain  till  it  falls 
into  the  Tiber:  alao  the  Nar  and  the  Tenea,  which 
likewine  jdn  tha  Hber  after  flowing  tfaroDgfa  Um- 
bria;  and  the  Cbuiia,  which  waters  Etmria  and  the 
territory  of  Clnainm.  Angnstns  Caesar  took  gmt 
car*  to  obviate  aoch  damages  to  the  city.  To  grunl 
sgainst  firea  he  appointed  a  spedal  corps  comptaed 
of  ireedmen;  and  to  prevent  the  fidling  down  if 
honaee  he  ordained  that  no  new  onea  ahcold  he  built, 
if  they  adjoined  the  pablic  streets,  of  a  greater 
height  than  70  feet  Nevertheleas  the  imovstioa  d 
the  city  would  have  been  impoaaible  but  fir  the 
before-mentioned  minea  and  fbresta,  and  tha  firality 
of  transport. 

"  Snch,  then,  were  the  advantages  of  the  dty  fixm 
the  nature  of  tlie  country;  but  to  these  the  Romans 
added  those  which  spring  from  industry  and  art. 
Although  the  Greeka  are  supposed  to  excel  m 
building  dties,  not  only  by  the  atteotioo  they  pay  to 
the  beauty  of  thdr  architecture  and  the  stroigth  d 
their  situation,  but  also  to  the  selection  of  a  fertik 
country  and  convenient  harbours,  yet  tlie  Ramans  have 
surpassed  them  by  attending  to  what  they  neglected, 
such  as  the  making  of  high-roads  and  aqueducts, 
and  the  constructing  of  sewers  capable  of  canreving 
the  whole  drainage  of  the  dty  into  the  Tiber.  The 
high-roads  have  been  canstmcted  throogh  the  countiy 
in  snch  a  manner,  by  levelling  hills  and  filling-np 
hollows,  that  the  waggons  are  enabled  to  cany 
frd^^t  sufficient  for  a  vessel ;  whilst  tha  sewers, 
vaulted  with  hewn  blocks  of  masoniy,  sue  sametiims 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  hay-cart. 
Such  is  the  Toluma  of  water  conveyed  bj  the 
aqueducts  that  whole  rivers  may  be  said  to  flow 
through  the  dty,  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
sewers.  Thns  almoat  every  hoose  is  provided  wiih 
water-pipes,  and  pcaneaes  a  never-fiuUng  ftnutain. 
Marcus  Agrippa  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
department,  baidee  adorning  the  dty  with  many 
beautiful  monuments.  It  may  be  said  that  the  an- 
cient Romans  neglected  the  beauty  of  their  dty, 
being  intent  upon  greater  and  more  impcrtant  ob- 
jects; bat  later  generations,  and  particularly  the 
Romans  of  our  own  day,  have  attended  to  this  point 
aa  well,  and  filled  the  dty  with  many  beautiful 
monuments.  Pompey,  Julius  Csesar,  snd  Angnstm, 
as  wdl  ss  the  children,  friends,  wife  and  sister  of 
the  last,  have  beatowed  an  almoat  excessive  cmre  and 
expense  in  providing  these  objects.  The  Campus 
Martins  has  been  thdr  specisl  care,  the  natorai 
beauties  of  which  have  been  enhanrwl  by  their  de- 
signa.  This  plain  is  of  surprising  extent,  aflording 
n^imited  room  not  only  for  the  chariot  race*  and 
other  equestrian  gainea,  but  also  for  the  multitnda 
who  exeroiae  themselves  with  tha  bsll  or  hoop,  or  m 
wiestling.  The  neighbouring  buildings,  the  per- 
petual verdure  of  the  grass,  the  hills  iriiich  crown 
the  oppoute  banks  of  the  river  and  pndnea  a  kind 
of  scenic  e&ct,  all  combine  to  form  a  spectscle  fcan 
which  it  is  difficult  to  tear  onesdf.  A4Joining  this 
fLiD  is  another,  and  many  porticoes  snl  aaoM 
gisvea,  three  tbeatits,  an  amphithaatre,  and  tcmpM 
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sn  rich  and  m  cIoM  to  one  uiothw  that  Uwj  ini|;ht 
appmr  to  exhibit  the  rat  of  the  city  as  a  meie 
(upplefflent.  Hence  this  place  ia  considered  the  most 
honoorable  and  aacred  rf  all,  and  haa  been  appro- 
priated to  the  monnmente  of  the  most  diatinfrnished 
men  and  women.  The  most  remarkable  of  theae  is 
that  called  the  Haosolenm,  a  vast  monnd  near  the 
riref  raised  npon  a  lofty  base  of  white  stone,  and 
roTered  to  ita  sammit  wiUi  enrgreeu  trees.  On  the 
tup  ia  a  bronze  statne  of  Aufinstna:  whilst  nnder  the 
mound  are  the  tombs  of  himaelf,  his  relatives,  and 
friends,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a  large  grove,  affording 
delightfal  promenades.  In  the  middle  of  the  Campns 
is  an  enclosed  space  where  the  bodj  of  Angnstns 
was  bnmt,  also  constnicted  of  white  stone,  sor- 
rounded  witlk  an  itoa  rail,  and  phmted  in  the 
interior  with  poplar  trees.  Then  if  we  proceed  to 
the  ancient  fniim,  and  sarrey  the  nomerons  ba- 
iilicae,  porticoes,  and  temples  which  surronnd  it, 
and  view  the  Capitol  and  its  works,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Palatine  mad  in  the  portico  of  Livia,  we  might 
easily  be  led  to  (mftt  idl  other  dties.  Sach  is 
Borne  "  (t.  ppi.  S35,  S36> 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  glowin);  pictnre,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  the  erapbuis  which  it  lays  on 
the  description  of  the  Campos  Martins,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  city  is  struck  off  with  a  fisw  light 
touches,  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  the  time  of 
Angustns  the  ancient  part  of  Home,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fomin  and 
Capital,  did  not  present  a  spectacle  of  any  great 
magnificence.  The  narrowness  and  irregularity  of 
the  streets,  the  conseqsence  of  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Gaols,  still  eoatinned  to  disfigure  it  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  as  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Livy  (v. 
55),  already  cited  (cf.  Tadtua,  .^nn.  xv.  38:  "  Ob- 
noxia  urbe  artis  itineribns,  hucque  et  iliac  flexis, 
atque  enormibus  vids,  quails  eeftis  Roma  fait" — that 
ia.  before  the  fire).  This  defect  was  not  remedied  till 
the  great  fire  in  the  leign  of  Nero,  which  forms  the 
next  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  dty. 

V.  Thb  Crrr  mi.  thb  Tims  or  Attrsuam. 

Fin  under  Nero. — There  had  been  a  destmctive 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  burnt  down  sli  the 
buildings  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Tac.  ^nn.  iv.  64);  but 
this  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  extensive 
conflagration  nnder  Nero.  The  latter,  the  most  de- 
structive calamity  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  happened 
at  Rome,  ia  unequivocally  said  by  Suetonius  {Nero, 
38)  to  have  been  caused  by  the  wilful  act  of  the 
emperor,  from  disgust  at  the  narrow  and  winding 
streets.  Mero  is  represented  by  that  historian  as 
contemplating  the  flames  with  delight  from  the 
rower  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  and  as  convert- 
ing the  awful  reality  into  a  sort  of  dramatic  spectacle, 
by  singing  as  the  fire  raged,  in  proper  scenic  attire, 
the  Sack  of  Troy  ;  nor  does  the  more  judicious 
Tadtus  altogether  reject  the  imputation  (^m.  xv. 
38,  seq.)  The  fire  commenced  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  Cirens  Maximus,  when  it  adjoins  the  Caelian 
and  Palatine,  in  some  shape  containing  combustible 
materials.  Thence  it  spread  thtough  the  whole 
length  of  the  drcns  to  the  Forum  Bcarinm,  and 
northwards  ovor  the  whole  Palatine  till  it  was 
arrested  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline.  It  lasted  six 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  ita  extent  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  fourteen  Regions  three 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  seven  veiy  nearly  so, 
whilst  only  three  escaped    altogether  nntouehed. 
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The  three  Rations  utterly  destroyed  must  have  hem 
the  xith,  xth,  and  ivth,  or  those  called  Circus 
Maximus,  Pabtinm,  and  Templum  Pacis.  Tha 
fbnim  must  have  snlKred  considerably,  but  the  Ca- 
pitol seems  to  hsve  escaped,  as  the  Capitoline  temple, 
after  ita  first  destmrtion  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
remained  entire  till  bnmt  by  the  Vitellians.  The 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  ths  irregnUr  Vict 
of  which  andent  Rome  was  composed,  rendered  it 
impoesible  to  srrest  the  conflagration.  Nero  was  at 
Antium  when  it  broke  ont,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  till  the  flames  were  threatening  his  own 
palace,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  save.  This 
wss  the  Somtu  Trmuiloria,  the  domsin  of  which  he 
had  extended  from  the  Fklatine  to  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.  'What  chiefly  directed 
suspicion  against  Nero,  as  having  wilfully  caused 
the  fire,  was  the  drcnmstance  of  its  breaking  out 
afresh  in  the  Aemilian  property  of  his  minion 
Tigellinns, 

Much  irreparable  loas  was  occasioned  by  this  fire, 
such  as  ths  destruction  of  several  time-honoured 
fimes,  of  many  master-pieces  of  Greek  art,  besides  a 
vast  amount  of  private  property.  Among  the  vene- 
rable temples  which  perished  on  this  occasion,  were 
that  of  Luna,  erected  by  Servins  TuUius,  the  altar 
and  fane  of  Hercules  in  the  Fomm  Boarinm,  ths 
temple  of  Jnpiter  Stator,  founded  by  Romnlus,  those 
of  Vesta  and  of  the  Penates  Popnli  Bomani,  aiid  the 
Regia  of  Nnma.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire 
made  room  for  great  improvements.  Nero  caused 
the  town  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  reguhur  plan,  with  brawl 
streets,  open  spaces,  and  less  lofty  hoaxes.  All  tlie 
buildings  were  isolated,  and  a  certain  portion  of  each 
was  constructed  with  Alban  or  Gabinian  stone,  so  as 
to  be  proof  against  fire;  to  gtiard  against  which  a 
plentifol  supply  of  water  was  laid  on.  As  a  means 
of  escape  and  assistance  in  the  same  calamity,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  Nero  also  caiised 
porticoes  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense  along  the 
fronts  of  the  insulae.  He  supplied  the  proprietora 
with  money  for  building,  and  spedfied  a  certain 
time  by  which  the  houses  were  to  be  completed 
(Tao.  Am.  xv.  38—43;  Suet.  Nero,  88).  Thna 
Rome  sprung  a  second  time  from  her  ashes,  in  a 
style  of  far  greater  splendour  than  before.  The  new 
palace,  or  domiu  aurea,  of  the  emperor  himself  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  magnificence  of  the  dty. 
Its  bounds  comprehended  large  parks  and  gardens, 
filled  with  wild  animals,  where  solitude  might  be 
found  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  dty;  a  vast  lake,  sur- 
rounded with  large  buildings,  filled  the  valley  in 
which  the  F^vian  amphitheatre  was  afterwards 
erected  ;  the  palace  was  of  such  extent  as  to  have 
triple  porticoes  of  a  thousand  feet ;  in  the  vestibule 
stood  a  colossal  fignn  of  Nero  himself,  120  feet  in 
height ;  the  ceilings  were  panelled,  the  chambers 
gilt,  and  inbtid  with  gems  and  mother-of-pearl ;  and 
the  baths  flowed  botii  vrith  fresh  and  sea  water. 
When  this  magnificent  abode  was  completed,  Nero 
vouchsafed  to  honour  it  with  his  qnalified  approba- 
tion, and  was  heard  to  observe, "  that  he  was  at  lalt 
beginning  to  lodge  like  a  man."  (Suet.  JVero,  31 ; 
i/liat.deSpect.2.) 

Change*  under  mbiegnent  Emperor*.  —  The 
two  predecesaore  of  Nero,  Caligula  and  Claudins, 
did  not  eSect  much  for  the  city ;  and  the  ahort 
and  turbulent  rrigns  of  bis  three  succeesors,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  were  characterised  rather  by 
destruction  than  improvement.  Caligula  indeed  per- 
fected some  of  the  deaignE  of  Tiberius  (Suet  Cetl 
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21);  and  the  reign  of  CUndiua  ma  dudnguuhed  bj 
the  oompletion  of  two  aqaedncte  and  the  conatroc- 
tion  of  acTeral  beantifiil  fonotains  (Id.  Claud.  20). 
The  factioua  atrngglea  betKeen  Otho  and  Vitellioa 
were  marked  bj  the  ominoiu  buniing  of  the  Capitol. 
At  length  the  happier  era  of  the  pablic-apirited 
Vespasian  waa  diatingniahed  alike  bj  hia  regard 
for  the  ciril  liberties  of  the  Bomans,  and  for  their 
material  ooiiiforts,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  by  his  restoring 
to  the  pablic  use  and  enjoyment  the  vast  space  ap- 
propriated by  Nero  for  his  own  selfish  gratification. 
The  bounds  of  the  imperial  palace  wen  again  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  of  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  site 
of  Nero's  lake  nee  a  vast  amphitheatre  destined  for 
the  amusement  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  Boman 
people,  whose  ruins  ws  still  gaze  at  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  Vespasian  was  likewise  the  founder 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  near  the  Forum,  and  of  a 
temple  to  Claudius  ou  theCaeliau  hill.  Titus  puisned 
the  popular  designs  of  his  father,  and  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  former  imperial  gardens  on  the 
Exquilina  to  the  foundation  of  public  baths.  (Suet. 
7Ht  7;  Mart.  iii.  20.  15.)  Under  this  emperor 
another  destmctire  fire  raged  for  three  days  and 
nights  at  Rome,  and  again  laid  a  great  part  of  the 
city  in  aahes.  (Suet.  TiL  8.)  The  chief  works  of 
Domitian  wore  the  raboilding  of  the  temple  of  Jnpiter 
Cspitolinua,  which  had  again  been  bamt,  on  the 
mere  external  gilding  of  which  he  is  said  to  hare 
expended  12,000  tajienta,  or  nearly  three  millions 
starling;  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  fonun,  which, 
however,  was  not  finished  till  the  lime  of  Nerva, 
whose  name  it  bore.  (^ld.Dom.  5.)  Trajan  constructad 
the  last  of  the  imperial  fora,  with  which  was  con- 
nected the  Basilica  Ulpia.  (Dion  Casa.  Ixiz.  4.) 
Borne  pcDbaUy  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  archi- 
tectural splendour  imder  the  reign  of  his  saccessor 
Hadrian.  That  emperor  bad  a  passion  for  building, 
and  frequently  famished  his  own  designs,  which, 
however,  were  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  His 
most  remarkable  works  were  the  Mausoleum  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  now  the  CatteUo  di  S.  An- 
gela, the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Some  near  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  enormona  villa  whoee  ruins  may 
atill  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  which  leads  to 
TieoU.     (Spart.  Badr.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  22.) 

It  wonld  be  tedions  and  unprofiuble  to  recount 
the  works  of  succeeding  emperon  down  to  the  time  of 
Anrelian;  and  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  those 
who  most  contributed  to  renovate  or  adorn  the  city 
were  Septimios  Severua,  Caracalla,  and  Alexander 
Severus.  During  this  period  Rome  betrayed  imequi- 
Toca]  symptoms  of  her  approaching  decline  and  tall. 
Large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  had  already  penetrated 
into  Italy,  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  bat 
feeble  Gallienas,  a  honle  of  the  Alemanni  had  me- 
naced and  insulted  Borne  itself.  After  a  lapse  of 
eight  centuries  its  citizens  again  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  their  families  and  homea;  and  the  active 
and  enterprising  Aurelian,  whilst  waging  sncceesful 
wars  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  capital  by  fortifying  it  with  a 
wall. 

This  great  midertaking,  commenced  A.  D.  271, 
was  completed  in  the  raign  of  Frobus,  the  successor  of 
Anrelian.  (Vopisc^ur.  21,39;  Aur.  Vict.  Coei.  35; 
Eutrop.  is.  15;  Zosim.  I  49).  The  acconnta  of  tlie 
circumfiBraocs  of  this  wall  an  discrepant  and  impro- 
bable. Vopiscos  {AtarL  c  39)  mentions  theabsurd 
and  exlrevagaot  measure  of  nearly  50  miles;  which, 
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however,  has  been  adopted  by  Lipsios  and  Isaac 
Voasius,  aa  well  as  by  Nibby  (Afuro,  ^  p.  120, 
seq.).  The  walls  of  Anielian  were  repaired  by  Ho- 
norins,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  part  beyond 
the  Tiber,  and  some  modem  additions  by  the  Popea, 
are  snbatantially  the  aame  as  those  which  noir 
exist,  aa  appean  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  gato. 
Without  the  additions  referred  to,  their  circimiferana 
would  be  between  1 1  and  IS  miles,thns  reducing  the 
city  to  abont  the  same  dimensions  as  those  given  br 
Pliny  in  the  time  of  Vespauan;  nor  is  there  an; 
reason  to  behave  that,  in  the  sinking  state  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  city  would  have  received  any  increase  of 
inhabitants.  Another  measarement  by  Amman,  tha 
geometrician,  just  before  the  siege  of  the  city  b; 
Alaric,  gave  a  drcnmferenoe  of  21  milea  (Phot. 
BS)l  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekk.)  ;  but  thia  nmnber, 
thoagh  adopted  by  Gibbon,  and  nearer  to  the  tmtl, 
cannot  be  accepted  any  more  than  that  of  Vopiscix 
(Gibbon,  VecL  and  Fall,  ToL  ii.  p.  17,  ed.  Smitli, 
and  notes.)  Piale  suggested  that  Vopiscas  messt 
pedet  instead  of  jmuiu,  and  other  emendations  of 
both  the  passages  have  been  proposed ;  bnt  without 
diacnssing  the  merit  of  these,  it  is  snffiiaent  to  know 
that  the  texta  are  undoubtedly  either  cotmpt  or 
ecioneous.  This  may  be  briefly  but  deciavclr 
shown  from  the  following  considerationa,  which  will, 
for  the  most  part,  apply  to  both  the  statements: — 
I  at,  the  incredible  extent  of  the  work;  2nd,  tbe 
absence  of  any  traces  of  such  walls ;  Srd,  or  of  any 
buildings  within  their  snppaeed  limits,  such  as 
would  naturally  belong  to  a  city;  4th,  the  &ct  that 
the  extant  inscriptions  ascribe  to  Hunorins  the  re- 
iteration of  an  old  line  of  walls  and  towers,  not  the 
eonitruction  of  a  new  one.  (Bunbury,  in  0iiu. 
Mm.  iiL  p.  368.) 

VI.    Decunb  AifD  Fall  of  tbk  Citt. 

The  history  of  the  city  from  the  time  of  Anieltan 
presents  Uttle  more  than  a  prospect  of  its  rapid 
decline.  The  walls  of  that  emperor  were  omiuons  A 
ita  sinking  fortunes;  bnt  the  reign  of  Diocletian  forms 
the  firet  marked  aeia  of  its  decay.  The  triumph  of 
that  emperor  and  of  his  colleagne  Masimian,  a.  d. 
303,  waa  the  last  ever  celebrated  at  Rome,  bat  was 
distinguished  by  the  trophies  of  an  important  Persian 
victory.  (Eutrop.  ix.  27.)  The  Roman  emperon 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  Boman  extractioa  ;  Dio- 
cletian, the  descendant  of  slaves,  vras  bom  in  Dal- 
matia ;  Maximian,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  was  his 
fellow  countryman ;  and  thus  neither  was  wedded 
by  any  ties  of  birth  or  patriotism  to  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  eternal  city.  These  were  the  fiist 
emperora  who  deserted  the  capital  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence in  the  provinces.  Maximian  established  his 
court  at  Milkn,  whilst  Diocletian  resided  at  Nico- 
media,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  he  lavished 
all  the  treasures  of  the  East,  in  endeavooring  to 
render  it  a  rival  worthy  of  Rome.  His  only  visit  to 
the  ancient  capital  seems  to  have  been  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  triumph  ;  it  was  not  prolonged  beyond 
two  months,  and  was  ckised  with  imezpected  pre- 
cipitation and  sbraptness.  (Lact.  ifort  Pen, 
c  17.)  Yet  his  reign  is  distinguished  ss  having 
conferred  upon  the  city  one  of  the  latest,  bat  most 
msguificent  of  its  monuments,  —  the  baths  on  the 
Quirinal  which  bear  his  name,  by  far  the  Isi;gest  at 
Rome,  whoee  enormous  ruins  may  still  be  traced, 
and  afford  room  enough  for  various  chuiches,  con- 
vanta,  and  gardens.  (Vopisc  Prob.  2 ;  Orell. 
Intet.  10S6.)     Sabgeqawtly,  indeed,  MaxcuUua, 
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the  partner  and  rival  of  Consttntina,  resided  at 
Borne  during  the  six  jeare  of  hin  reign,  and  affected 
to  prize  the  elegance  of  the  ancient  metropolis; 
whilst  his  Inst  and  tyranny,  supported  by  sqnander- 
ing  its  treasDres,  created  more  disgust  among  the 
Komans  than  the  absence  of  their  former  sovereigns. 
Maxentius,  however,  adorned  the  city  which  he  pol- 
luted by  his  vices,  and  some  of  bis  works  are  among 
the  last  monuments  worthy  to  be  recorded.  He 
restored  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Kome,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  a  £re,  and  erected  that  magnificent 
basilica,  afterwards  dedicated  in  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  whose  three  enormous  arches  may  still  be 
viewed  with  admiratioa  (Anr.  Vict.  Caet.  c.  40. 
§  26.)  The  final  transfer  of  the  seat  sf  empire  to 
fiyzantiam  by  Constantine  gave  the  last  fat^  blow 
to  the  civic  greatness  of  Borne.  Yet  e^en  that 
emperor  presented  the  city — we  can  hardly  say 
adorned  it — with  a  few  monuments.  One  of  them, 
the  arch  which  records  his  triumph  over  Maxen- 
ttuM,  still  snbeists,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the 
depth  of  degradation  to  which  architectural  taste 
had  already  sunk.  Its  beauties  are  derived  from 
the  baibarous  pillage  of  former  monuments.  The 
snperb  sculptures  which  illustrated  the  acts  and 
victories  of  Trajan,  were  ruthlessly  and  absurdly 
constrained  to  typify  those  of  Constantine  ;  whilbt 
the  original  sculptures  that  were  added,  by  being 
pboed  in  juxtaposition  with  those  beautiful  works, 
only  serve  to  show  more  forcibly  the  hopeless  decline 
of  the  phutic  arts,  which  seem  to  have  follen  with 
jMgamsuL 

Kome  m  the  Thne  of  Comtaniiut  II.  —  From 
this  period  the  care  of  the  Komans  was  directed 
nitber  towards  the  preservation  than  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  city.  When  visited  by  the  Second  Con- 
Blantius,  A.  T>.  357,  an  honour  which  it  had  not 
received  for  two  and  thirty  years,  Rome  could  still 
display  her  ancient  glories.  The  lively  description 
of  this  visit  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  though 
written  in  a  somewhat  inflated  style,  forms  a  sort  of 
pendant  to  Strabo's  pictore  of  Rome  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  is  striking  and  valaable,  both  as 
ezhibiling  the  condition  of  the  eternal  city  at  that 
period,  and  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
that  age  r^arded  its  montunents  as  a  kind  of  Titanic 
relics,  which  it  would  lie  hopeless  any  longer  to 
tliink  of  imitating.  "  Having  entered  Kome,"  says 
the  historian,  "  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  every  virtue, 
Constantius  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
when  he  viewed  the  fomm,  that  most  conspicuous 
montmient  of  ancient  power.  On  whatever  side  he 
cast  his  eyes,  he  was  struck  with  the  thronging 
wonders.  He  addressed  the  senate  in  the  Curia,  the 
people  hatn  the  tribunal;  and  was  delighted  with 
the  applause  which  accompanied  his  progress  to  the 
palace.  At  the  Circensian  games  wliidi  he  gave, 
he  was  pleased  with  the  femiliar  talk  of  the  people, 
who,  without  betraying  pride,  asserted  their  here- 
iiXaxy  liberty.  He  himself  observed  a  proper  mean, 
and  did  not,  as  in  other  cities,  arbitrarily  terminate 
the  contests,  but,  as  is  customary  at  Kome,  permitted 
them  to  end  as  chance  directed.  When  he  viewed 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  sitiuted  on  the  sides 
of  the  seven  bills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them, 
he  expected  that  whatever  he  first  saw  must  be 
superior  to  everything  else :  such  as  the  temple  of 
the  Tarpeian  Jove,  whoee  excellence  is  like  divine  to 
human;  the  baths  which  occupy  whole  districts;  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  amphitheatre,  bnilt  of  solid 
Tiburtioe  stone,  the  height  of  which  ahnoet  baffles 
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the  eye;  the  Pantheon,  which  may  be  called  a  circular 
Region,  vaulted  with  lofty  beauty;  the  high,  but 
accessible  mounds,  bearing  the  statnes  of  preceding 
princes ;  the  temple  of  Kome,  the  forum  of  Peace ;  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  the  odeum,  the  stadium,  and 
other  similar  ornaments  of  the  eternal  city.  Bot 
when  he  came  to  the  forum  of  Trajan,  which  we 
take  to  be  a  stmcture  unparalleled  in  the  wbolo 
world,  be  was  confounded  with  astonishmeat  as  he 
surveyed  those  gigantic  proportions,  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  again  imitated  by  man. 
Wherefore,  hiying  aside  all  hope  of  attempting  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  he  merely  expressed  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  imitate  the  horse  of  Tmjan,  an 
which  that  prince  is  seated,  and  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atrium.  Hereupon  prince  Hormisda, 
who  stood  near  him,  exclwmed  with  national  gesti- 
culation: *  First  of  all,  emperor,  order  such  a  stable 
to  be  made  for  it,  if  yon  cap,  that  the  honie  you 
propose  making  may  lodge  as  magnificently  as  the 
one  we  behold.'  The  same  prince  being  asked  hia 
opinion  of  Rome  said  that  the  only  thing  which 
displeased  him  was  to  percrave  that  men  died  there 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  So  great  was  (he  em- 
peror's surprise  at  all  these  sights  that  he  complained 
that  rumour,  which  commonly  magnifies  everything, 
had  here  shown  itself  weak  and  malignant,  and  had 
given  but  a  feeble  description  of  the  wonders  of 
Kome.  Then,  after  much  deliberation,  he  resolved 
that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  add  to  the 
ornaments  of  the  city  would  be  by  erecting  an 
obelisk  in  the  Circus  Maximus  "  (xvi.  10). 

The  same  historian  from  whom  the  preceding 
topographical  picture  has  been  transcribed  has  also 
left  some  lively  and  interesting  notices  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  at  this  period.  These  have 
been  paraphrased  in  the  eloquent  huiguage  of  Gibbon, 
to  whose  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  many  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  the  state  of  Rome  at 
this  time  (vol.  iv.  pp.  70 — 89,  ed.  Smith).  'We  may 
here  observe  with  surprise  that  whilst  Alaric,  like 
another  Hannibal,  was  threatening  her  gates,  her 
nobles  were  revelling  in  immoderate  wealth,  and 
squandering  the  revenues  of  provinces  on  objects  of 
pomp  and  luxury,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arts 
had  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  rivalling  the  works  of  their  ancestors. 
The  poorer  citizens,  few  of  whom  could  any  longer 
boast  a  pure  Roman  descent,  resembled  the  inmates 
of  a  poorbonse,  except  that  their  pleasures  were 
provided  for  as  well  as  their  wants.  A  liberal  dir. 
tribution  of  com  and  bacon,  and  sometimes  even  iif 
wine,  relieved  their  necessities,  whilst  health  and 
recreation  were  promoted  by  gratuitous  admittance 
to  the  baths  and  public  spectacles.  Yet  Kume  was 
now  struggling  for  her  existence.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  restoration  of  the  walls  by  Hoiiorius. 
It  was  tmder  the  same  emperor  that  the  first 
example  occurs  of  that  desecration  by  which  the 
Romans  stripped  and  destroyed  their  own  monu- 
ments. If  we  may  credit  Zosimus  (v.  38),  Stilicho 
was  the  first  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  temple 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  by  stripping  off  the  plates 
of  gold  which  lined  its  doors,  when  the  follow- 
ing inscription  was  found  beneath  them:  "Misero 
regi  servantur."  In  after  times  this  example  was 
but  too  frequently  followed;  and  it  maybe  said  with 
truth  that  the  Romans  themselves  were  the  principal 
destroyers  of  their  own  city. 

The  Barbariatu  at  Bome After  two  sieges, 

or  rather  blockades,  in  408  and  409.  bv  the  Gutlis 
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nnder  Alaria,  Borne  wm  eaptnnd  and  nekad  im 
■  third  OGCuion  in  410  (a.  o.  c.  1163)  —  the 
tint  time  since  the  Gallio  innsion  thmt  the  citj 
had  actoaUj  been  in  the  handa  uf  an  enemj.  But 
though  it  waa  plundered  bj  the  Gotha,  it  doea  not 
appear  to  bare  aostained  moch  damage  at  their 
hands.  Thej  evacuated  it  on  the  sixth  daj,  and  all 
the  mischief  they  seem  to  have  done  was  the  setting 
fire  to  some  houses  near  the  Salarian  gate,  bj  which 
they  had  entered,  which  unfortunately  spread  to 
aiid  destroyed  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Satinet 
(Prooop.  B.  V.  i.  3.)  Nearly  half  a  century  Uter,  in 
the  reign  of  Maxiinns,  Borne  was  again  taken,  and 
sacked  by  the  Vandals,  nnder  Genieric,  A.  D.  455. 
Thia  time  the  pillage  lasted  a  fortnight;  yet  the 
principal  damage  inflicted  on  the  mouumenta  of  the 
city  was  the  carrying  off  by  Genseric  of  the  curious 
tiles  of  gilt  broaie  which  coveted  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  (/i.  S).  That  edifice,  with  the 
exception,  perhape,  of  the  spoliation  by  Siilicho, 
appeals  to  have  remained  in  much  the  same  state 
as  after  ita  last  rebuilding  by  Domilian;  and  thoogh 
paganiam  had  been  aboliahed  in  the  interval,  the 
venerable  fans  seems  to  have  been  respected  by  tiie 
Boman  Christians.  Yet,  sa  may  be  perceived  from 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Hiyoiian,  A.  D.  457,  the 
inhabitants  of  Boms  had  already  oominenoed  the 
diagrscefol  practice  of  destroying  the  monuments  of 
their  ancestors.  The  xeal  of  the  Christians  led  them 
to  deface  some  of  the  temples;  othen,  which  had  not 
been  oonverted  into  Chiiatian  chnrobea,  were  sufiered 
to  go  to  ruin,  or  were  converted  into  quarries,  from 
which  building  materials  were  extiaeted.  Petitions 
for  that  purpose  were  readily  granted  by  the  magis- 
trates; till  Uajorian  checked  the  practice  by  a  severe 
edict,  which  reserved  to  the  emperor  and  senate  the 
eognisanoe  of  thoee  cases  in  which  the  destruction  of 
an  ancient  building  might  be  allowed,  imposed  a  fine 
of  SO  lbs.  of  gold  (2000L  sterling)  un  any  magis- 
trate who  granted  ■  license  for  such  dilapidations, 
and  condemned  all  subordinate  officen  engaged  in 
such  transactions  to  be  whipped,  and  to  have  their 
hands  amputated  (Jfm.  Major,  tit.  vl  p.  35 :  "  An- 
tiquarum  aediu.'n  disaipatur  specioea  constructio;  et 
nt  earum  aliquid  reparetor  magna  dimuntur,"  &c.) 
In  the  year  473,  in  the  reign  of  Olybrius,  Rome 
was  for  the  third  time  taken  sLd  sacked  by  Ricimer; 
but  this  calamity,  like  the  two  former  ones,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  productive  of  mnch  damage  to 
the  public  monuments.  Theae  relics  of  her  former 
glory  were  the  espec'uil  care  of  Theodotie,  the  0»- 
'tiogoth,  when  he  became  king  ef  Italy,  who,  when 
he  visited  the  capital  in  the  year  500,  had  surveyed 
them  with  admiration.  "  The  Gothic  kings,  so  in- 
juriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  antiquity,  were 
anxious  to  piencrve  the  monuments  of  the  natiun  whom 
they  had  subdued.  The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to 
prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect,  or  the  depredationa  of 
the  citizens  themselves;  and  a  professed  architect,  the 
annual  sum  of  200  lbs,  of  gold,  25,000  tiles,  and  the 
receipt  of  customs'  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  as- 
signed for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walla  and 
public  edifices.  A  similar  care  was  extended  to  the 
statues  of  metal  or  marble,  of  men  or  animals.  The 
spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have  given  a  modem 
name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the  bar- 
barians; the  brazen  elephants  of  the  Via  Sacra  were 
diligently  restored;  the  famous  heifer  of  Myron 
deceived  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven  throngh  the 
ibrum  of  Peace;  and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect 
those  works  of  nit,  which  Theodoric  cuLsidersd  as 
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the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom."  (GiUxm, 
Deduu  md  FtUl,  vol.  v.  p.  SI,  ed.  Smith  ;  cf.  £x- 
oerpt.  d»  Odoac.  Theod.  67.)  The  letters  of  Cs»- 
siodoms,  the  aecretaiy  of  Theodoric,  show  that  Boins 
had  received  little  or  no  injury  from  its  three  cap- 
tures. The  Circus  Haximns  was  uninjured,  and  the 
Ludi  Circenses  wen  still  exhibited  there  (  Variar.  va. 
51);  the  thermae  and  aqoeducts  were  intact  (/&  vS. 
6);  the  Claodian  aqueduct  was  still  in  play,  and 
discharged  itself  on  the  top  of  the  Aventiiie  as  if  it 
were  a  valley  (/%•)■  That  the  aqueducts  ware  parfect 
also  appears  trom  Prooopins  (B.  O.  i.  19),  wbo  aji 
that  in  the  subsequent  sic^  nnder  Vitigea,  the 
Goths  broke  them  down,  to  deprive  the  inhabitanti 
of  their  supply  of  water.  The  theatres  had  saStni 
only  from  the  eSecta  of  time,  and  wen  repaired  by 
Theodoric  (Csasiod.  ib.  iv.  51.) 

In  the  year  536  the  Gothic  garrisan,  with  the 
exception  of  their  commander  Leoderia,  who  pre- 
tend captivity  to  flight,  evacuated  Bcine  on  the 
approach  of  Belisarins,  the  lientenant  of  Jnstiman. 
Bejisarius  entered  by  tibe  Asinarian  gate,  and,  after 
ao  alienation  of  sixty  yean,  Borne  was  restored  to 
the  imperial  dominimi.  But  in  a  few  months  the 
city  was  beleaguered  by  the  numerous  best  of  Vitiges, 
the  newly  elected  king  of  the  Goths;  and  its  de- 
fence demanded  all  the  valour  and  alrility  cf  Beli- 
sarina.  For  this  purpose  be  repaired  the  walls, 
which  had  again  fallen  into  decay.  BeguUr  bastions 
were  constnieted;  a  ehain  was  drawn  acnes  the 
Tiber ;  the  arches  of  the  aqoedncta  were  fortified; 
and  the  mole  of  Hadrian  was  converted  into  a  dta- 
deL  That  part  cf  the  wall  between  the  Flaminisa 
and  Pincian  gates,  called  mum  tarto,  was  alone 
neglected  (Procop.  B.  G.  1 14,  sqq.),  which  ia  said  to 
have  been  regarded  both  by  Goths  and  Bomaas  as 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  St.  Peter.  As  we 
have  before  said,  the  Gotha  invested  the  city  in  tax 
divisiona,  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  Porta 
Praenestina  ;  whilst  a  seventh  encampment  was 
formed  near  the  Vatican,  for  the  pnrpow  of  com- 
manding the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian  bridge.  In  the 
general  assault  which  followed,  a  Ttint  was  made  at 
the  Salarian  gate,  but  the  priniapal  attacks  wen 
directed  against  the  mole  of  Hadrian  and  the  Porta 
Praenestina.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  at  the 
former  point  the  finest  statues,  the  wo^  of  Praxi- 
teles and  Lysippos,  were  converted  into  warlike 
musilea,  and  hurled  down  upon  the  besi^ra.  yfhea 
the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Uritan  VIII.,  the  Sleeping  Faun  of  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace  was  discovered,  but  in  a  sadly  mutilated 
state.  (Winckelmann, Hitt.  de rArt,yol.W. p.52,seq.) 
But  the  assault  was  not  successful,  and  after  a  ftnit- 
less  siege,  which  Usted  a  year,  the  Goths  wen 
forced  to  retire. 

After  the  recall  of  Belisarins  the  Goths  teeweied 
strength  and  courage,  and,  nnder  Totila,  once  mora 
threatened  the  waUJs  of  Rnme.  In  544  Belisarins 
was  again  despatched  into  Italy,  to  retrieve  ilie 
faults  of  the  generals  who  bad  succeeded  him;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  was  deserted  by  his  usual  for- 
tune^ and,  after  a  frnitlees  attempt  to  reliere  the 
city,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ostia.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  19.)  In  December,  546,  the  Goths  were 
admitted  into  the  city  by  the  treachery  of  same 
Isanrian  sentinels  posted  at  the  Asinarian  gate. 
Borne  was  again  subjected  to  pillage,  and  appears 
to  have  suffered  more  than  on  any  former  occasiou. 
A  third  part  of  the  walls  was  destroyed  in  diSerenl 
places,  and  a  giiiat    many   huuies    weiv    borau 
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(Prooop.  a.  c.  23;  Mmroell.  Ctron.  p.  54.)  Totila 
threatened  to  deatro;  the  finest  worka  of  antiquity, 
and  even  iasned  a  decree  that  Bome  shonld  be  ttuned 
into  a  pasture.  Yet  he  waa  not  deficient  in  maf^a- 
nimit;  and  clemency,  and  waa  diverted  from  theae 
designa  b;  the  remonstrancea  of  Beliaariiu,  who 
warned  him  not  to  Eolly  hia  &nie  by  auch  wanton 
barbarity.  Upon  Totila'a  marching  into  Lncuiia, 
Belisarins,  at  the  head  of  1000  hone,  cot  hia  way 
through  the  Gotha  who  tiad  been  left  to  guard 
the  city.  He  lepiured  with  rude  and  hetero- 
geneous matrrials  the  walls  which  had  been  de- 
moliahed;  whilst  the  gates,  which  oould  not  be  so 
aaddenly  restored,  were  guarded  by  his  brsTest  sol- 
diera.  Totila' returned  to  Rome  by  forced  marches, 
but  was  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults. 
BeliMrius,  howerer,  being  commanded  by  Jnatinian 
to  proceed  into  Lucania,  left  a  ganison  of  3000  of 
his  best  troops  at  Bome  under  the  command  of 
Diiigenes.  The  city  wss  again  bstnyad  by  soms 
Isauriana  in  549,  who  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul 
to  Totila  and  his  Goths.  Totila,  who  seems  now  to 
have  considered  himself  ss  in  confirmed  possession 
of  Italy,  no  longer  exhibited  any  desire  to  destroy 
tlie  ediJSees  of  Bome,  which  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  even  exhibited  the 
equestrian  games  in  the  Cireus.  (Procop.  JB.  G.  iv. 
22.)  But  in  552  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
eunuch  Naises  in  the  battle  of  Tsgina.  Narses 
then  marched  to  Bome,  and  once  mora  sent  its  keys 
to  Justinian,  during  whose  reign  the  city  had  been 
no  fewer  than  five  times  taken  and  recovered.  (7i. 
26 — 35;  Theoph.  Ckron.  voL  i.  p.  354,  ed.  Bonn.) 

Bome  under  tie  Popt*.  —  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  Bome  had  touched  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation.  The  Boman  citiiens  lived 
in  continual  fear  of  the  attacks  of  the  Lombuds  ; 
the  inhabitants  tt  the  snrroonding  oooDtiy,  who 
no  longer  dared  to  devote  tbemselves  to  ths  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  took  refuge  within  the  walls; 
and  the  Campagnt  of  Bome  became  a  desert, 
exhaling  infectious  vapcuis.  The  indigence  and 
the  celibacy  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
produced  a  rapid  decrease  of  population,  though 
their  scanty  numbers  did  not  protect  them  from 
famine.  The  edifices  of  Bome  fell  into  decay;  and 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  filled  the  papal  chair  from  590  to  604,  purposely 
defmced  the  temples  and  mntilated  ths  statues, — a 
charge,  however,  which  rests  on  donbtfnl  evidence, 
and  which  has  been  strenuously  repelled  by  Gregory's 
biographer  Platina  (ap.  Bayle,  Gregoire  /sr.).  Bsr- 
gaeus,  in  his  epistle  on  the  subject  (in  Graeviua, 
Thetaur.Ani.  voL  iv.),  says  that  thsCircusHaximus, 
the  baths  and  theatres,  were  certainly  overthrown 
designedly,  and  that  this  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  baths  of  CaraoLlla  and  Diocletian  (p.  1885). 
He  attributes  this,  as  a  merit,  to  Gregory  and  ona 
or  two  subsequent  popes,  and  assigns  as  a  reason 
that  the  baths  were  nothing  but  schools  of  licen- 
tiousness (p.  1889,  seq.).  It  seems  mote  probable, 
however,  that  the  destmction  of  the  baths  arose 
from  the  failure  of  the  aqueducts  —  a  cireimistance 
which  would  have  rendered  them  useless— and  from 
tlie  expense  of  keeping  them  up.  Bargaeua  himself 
attributes  the  ruin  of  the  aqueducts  to  the  latter 
cause  (pi  1891);  but  they  must  also  have  suffered 
very  severely  in  the  Gothic  wars.  Hence  perhaps 
the  huge  foundations  of  the  thermae,  having  be- 
come altogether  useless,  began  to  be  used  aa  btone 
quarries,  s  ciivumatiuice  which  would  account  fur 
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the  appearanoEi  of  wilful  damage.  That  ruin  had 
made  great  progress  at  Bome  before  the  time  of 
Gregory,  is  maniJFest  from  soooe  passages  in  his  own 
works  in  which  he  deplores  it.  Thus  in  one  of  his 
homilies  he  says :  "  Qualis  remanaerit  Boma,  con- 
spicimns.  Immensis  doloiibns  multipliciter  attrita, 
desolatione  dvitun,  impressions  hostimn,  fitguentia 
rumartun.'  And  again  :  "  Quid  autem  ista  de 
huminibus  dicimos,  cnm  minis  crebrescenlibus  ipsa 
quoque  destmi  sedificia  videmnsf"  {Horn.  18  m 
Execk.  f.  Donatum,  ds  Urbe  Soma,  i.  28,  sub  fin.) 
He  wonld  hardly  havs  written  thus  had  he  himself 
been  the  causs  cf  these  ruins.  The  charge  probably 
acquired  strength  from  Gregory's  avowed  antipfttliy 
to  classical  literature. 

Whilst  the  dominiou  of  Italy  was  divided  between 
the  Lombards  sod  the  ezarefas  of  Ravenna,  Rome 
was  the  head  of  a  duchy  of  almost  the  sams  size 
ss  her  ancient  territory,  extending  from  ^te/bo  to 
Terracina,  and  fiom  Nami  to  tiie  month  of  the 
Tiber.  The  fratricide  Ccnstans  II.  is  said  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  restoring  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Rome  (a.  d.  662).  QBitL  Mite  ap.  Muratori, 
Scrip.  R.  I.m.  pL  i.  p.  137.)  But  the  Lombard 
power  was  too  strong;  and,  after  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  to  the  ancient  cajstal,  he  abandoned  it  for  ever, 
after  pllaging  the  churches  and  carrying  off  the 
bronze  roof  of  ths  Pantheon.  (Schlosser,  Gfch. 
d.  bilder-tturmenden  Kaiier,  p.  80.)  In  the  eighth 
century  the  Bomsns  revived  the  style  of  the  Be- 
public,  but  the  Popee  had  become  their  chief  ma- 
gistrates. Pgrmg  this  period  Bome  was  constantly 
hsrused  and  suffered  many  sieges  by  the  Lombards 
under  Lnitprand,  Astolpbus,  and  other  kings.  In 
846  the  various  measure  of  its  calamities  was  filled 
up  by  an  attack  of  the  Saracens — as  if  the  farmer 
mistress  of  the  world  was  destined  to  be  the  butt 
of  wondering  barbarians  from  all  quarters  of  the 
glob&  The  disciples  of  Hahomet  pillaged  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul  ontside  the 
Ports  Ostiensis,  but  did  not  succeed  in  entering  the 
dty  itself.  They  were  repulsed  by  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  pope  Leo  IV.,  who  repaired  the  an- 
cient walls,  restored  fifteen  towen  which  had  been 
overthrown,  and  encloeed  the  qnartar  of  die  Vatican ; 
on  which  in  852  he  bestowed  his  blessing  and  the 
title  of  Citii  Leonma,  or  Leonine  city  (now  the 
Borgo  di  S.  Pietro).  (Anastasius,  F.  Leon.  IV.) 
In  the  period  between  lOSl  and  1084  Rome  wss 
thrice  fruitlessly  besieged  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV., 
who,  however,  by  means  of  ootmption  at  hut  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  it;  bnt  the  ruins  of 
the  Sepdzonium,  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  VIL,  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Henry's 
forces.  Giegoiy  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  nf 
S.  Angelo,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of  his  vassal, 
Robert  Qniscard.  Henry  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
warlike  Xorman ;  but  Bome  suffered  more  at  the  hands 
of  its  friends  than  it  had  ever  before  done  from  the 
assaults  di  its  enemies.  A  timiult  wss  excited  by 
the  imperial  adherents,  and  the  Saracens  in  Bobert's 
army,  who  despised  both  parties,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  violence  and  plnnder.  The  city  was  fired; 
a  great  part  of  the  buildings  on  the  Campus  Martins, 
OS  well  as  the  spacious  district  from  ths  Lateran 
to  the  Colosseum,  was  consumed,  and  the  latter 
portion  has  never  since  been  restored.  (Molaterra, 
iii.  c.  37 ;  Donatns,  iv.  8.) 

But  Bome  has  su&red  more  injury  fipcm  her  own 
citizens  than  from  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  and  ita 
mio  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  dvil  disseusiuni 
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of  the  Bannns,  and  to  tlie  nn  which  thfy  nuide  nf 
the  mncient  mooameots  to  aenre  their  own  sel&ih 
and  meroeiuurj  porposes.  The  factiona  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelinee,  of  the  Colonna  and  Ureini, 
whicb  bef^  in  the  tenth  centnry  and  Uated  Bereral 
hnndrad  y**n,  must  bare  been  reiy  destractin  to 
the  ei^.  In  these  sangunarjr  qnarrela  the  ancient 
edifices  were  oonTerted  into  castlee;  and  the  mnl- 
citnde  of  the  latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  aenator  Branraleone  during  hia  goremment 
(1252 — 1258)  caused  140  towers,  or  fortresses,  the 
strongholds  of  the  nobility,  to  be  demoliahed  in  Bonn 
and  its  neighbouriiood  ;  yet  snbaeqaently,  under 
Uartin  V^  we  still  bear  of  forty-four  existing  in  one 
quirter  of  the  city  alone^  (Matthew  Paria,  Bitt  Mo). 
p.  741,  seq.)  Soma  of  these  were  erected  on  the 
most  celebrated  boildings,  is  the  triumphal  monu- 
ments of  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Antonines.  (Hont- 
faucMi,  Dior.  ItaL  f.  186;  AnoDymus,  ib.  f.  285.) 
But  still  more  destructive  were  the  rsTages  com- 
mitted on  the  ancient  buildings  during  times  of 
peace.  The  beautiful  sculptures  and  architectural 
members,  which  could  no  longer  be  imitated,  were 
seized  upon  and  appropriated  to  the  adornment  of 
new  structures.  We  bare  aeoi  that  this  barbarous 
kind  uf  spoliation  was  ezerciaed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Conatantine,  who  ap]died  the  sculptures  of  some 
monameiit  of  Tn^sn'a  to  adorn  his  own  triomphal 
arch.  In  after  ages  Charlemagne  carried  off  the 
columns  of  Rome  to  decorate  his  palace  at  Aix-1&- 
Cbapelle  (Sigebert,  Ckron.  in  Bouquet,  Huloriau 
de  France,  r.  p.  378);  and  several  tenturies  later 
Petiarrh  laments  that  his  friend  and  patron,  Robert, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  following  the  same  pemidons 
example.  ("Itiwjue  nunc,  heu  dolor!  hen  scelns  in- 
dignnm  I  devcsbis  marmoreis  colamnis,  de  limmibus 
templomm  (ad  quae  nnper  ex  orbe  toto  concursus 
derotiasimns  fiebat),  de  imaginibns  sepnlcrorum  sub 
qnibus  patmm  vestromm  venersbilis  cinis  erat,  nt 
reliquas  aileam,  dasidioea  Napolis  adomatur,"  Petrar. 
0pp.  p.  536,  seq.)  It  wonid  be  endless  to  recount 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  popes  and  nobles 
in  order  to  build  their  churches  and  palaces.  The 
»bb<  BarthAemi  (^Mim.  de  VAcad.  des  Inter,  xxviii. 
p.  585)  mentions  that  he  had  seen  at  Rome  a  manu- 
script letter  rehiting  to  a  treaty  between  the  chiefii 
of  the  factions  which  desolated  Rome  in  the  14th 
century,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Colosseum  shall  be  eoRKnon  to  all  parties, 
who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  stones  from  it.  (De 
Sade;  Vie  de  Pdtrarque,  i.  328,  note.)  Sixtus  V. 
employed  the  stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  building 
St.  Peter's.  (Greg.  Led,  Vita  di  Sitto  V.  iii.  p.  50.) 
The  nephews  of  Paul  III.  were  the  principal  de- 
stroyers of  the  Colosseum,  in  order  to  build  the 
Ftamese  palace  (Hnratori,  Ann.  d  Italia,  ziv.  p. 
371);  and  a  umilar  reproach  was  proverbially  ap- 
plied to  those  of  Urban  VIII.  ("  Quod  noo  fecernnt 
Barbari,  fecere  Barberini,"  Gibbon,  viii.  p.  284,  note.) 
But  even  a  worse  species  of  desecration  than  this 
was  the  destruction  of  the  meet  beautiful  marble 
columns,  by  converting  them  into  lime.  Poggio 
eompbuna  (a.  d.  1430)  that  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  waa  almost  perfect  when  he  first  came  to 
Rome,  had  almost  disappeared  in  this  manner.  ('  Ca- 
pitolio  contigua  forum  versus  superest  porticus  aedis 
Concordiae,  quam  cum  primum  ad  urbem  sccessi, 
vidi  fere  integram,  opere  marmoreo  admodom  spe- 
cioDO;  Romani  postmodnm,  ad  calcem,  aedem  totam 
et  porticHs  partem,  di^ectis  colnmnis,  sunt  demo- 
liti,"  de  Var.  Fort.  p.  13.)    And  the  same  practice 
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is  reprobated  in  the  verses  of  Aeneas  Sytrios,  afkrr- 
warda  Pope  Pius  IL : — 

"  Sed  tuns  hie  populns,  mniis  defossa  vvtnstis, 
Calcia  in  obsequium  marmora  duim  ooqult. 
Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annoa 
Nullum  hie  indicium  nobilitatia  erit." 

(In  Mabillon,  Mm.  ItaL  i.  97.) 

The  melancholy  prograa  of  the  desolation  rf 
Rome  might  be  roughly  traced  fma  some  imperiect 
memorials.  Ths  account  of  the  writer  called  ibc 
Anonymns  Einaiedlensis,  who  visited  Rome  early  iii 
the  9th  centory,  whidi  has  been  pablistnd  by 
Mabillon  (^Anal.  ir.  p.  502),  and  by  HSnd  {AreUr. 
f.  PhUoL  u.  PSdag.  L  p.  115),  exhibits  a  mndi 
more  copious  list  of  monuments  than  that  of  another 
anonymous  writer,  who  compiled  a  bode  De  Mvn- 
biiibuM  Somae,  in  the  12th  or  13th  eeatury.  (Mont- 
fauoon,  Dior.  liaL  p.  283,  seq.;  Mibby,  Effm. 
Lett  di  Roma,  1820,  Fasc.  i. — iv.)  Several  pss- 
aages  in  the  works  of  Pelraich  exhibit  the  neglected 
and  desolate  state  of  Rome  in  the  14th  century, — the 
conssqnence  of  the  removal  of  the  holy  see  to  Avig- 
non. Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Urban  V.,  he  says: 
"  Jacent  domna,  labant  maenia,  templa  rDont,  sam 
pereunt,  calcantor  leges."  And  a  little  afier: 
"  Lateranum  humi  jacet  et  Eccleaiamm  mater  om- 
nium tecto  carens  voitis  pstet  ae  pluviis,"  &c.  (Cf 
lib.  ix.  ep.  1.)  Yet  the  remains  of  ancient  Romu 
splendour  were  still  considerable  enough  to  exdu 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Uannel  Chrysojonu 
at  the  commencement  of  tiie  ISth  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  John  PalasoiopB. 
(snbjomed  to  Codinns,  de  Antiq.  C.  P.  p.  107,  seq.) 
Mnch  destruction  must  have  been  perpetrated  &un 
this  period  to  the  time,  and  even  during  the  life,  of 
Poggio.  But  the  progress  of  desolation  seems  to 
have  been  arrested  subsequently  to  that  writer, 
whose  catalogue  of  the  ruins  does  not  exhibit  a  grui 
many  more  remains  than  may  yet  be  seen.  Can 
is  now  taken  to  arrest  as  far  as  possible  even  the 
inevitable  influence  of  time;  and  the  aotiqaariau 
has  at  present  nothing  to  regret  except  that  more 
active  means  are  not  applied  to  the  disintennenc  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  funds  devoted  to  the  re- 
erection  of  a  magnificent  basilica  hi  witboot  the 
walls,  and  on  so  unwholesome  a  lUte  that  the  very 
monks  are  forced  to  desert  it  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  might,  in  the  eye  at  least  of  tnnsmoDtaae 
taste,  hare  been  mors  worthily  devoted  to  sDch  an 
object. 

VII.  Popin^TioN  or  Boxk. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  subject  it  win  be 
expected  tliat  we  should  say  something  respectiag 
the  probable  amount  of  the  populatioa  of  Bant. 
The  inquiry  is  unfortunately  involved  in  mnch  ob- 
scurity,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  data  upon  which 
any  calculation  can  be  founded  is  such  tliat  it  a 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  wholly  sati&facto(7  coii- 
clu^don.  The  latitude  hence  allowed  may  be  judged 
from  the  fitct  that  the  estimates  cf  some  of  the  bet 
modem  scholars  are  about  four  times  as  great  aa 
those  of  othen;  and  whilst  Dtueau  de  Is  Malk,  is 
his  Economie  poiitigue  dee  Romaiiu  (i.  p.  340,  aeq.X 
sets  down  the  popuUtion  at  562,000  souls,  fiock, 
in  his  Romiecha  Geeduchte  (voL  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  StjS, 
seq.),  estimates  it  at  2,269,000;  nay  Lipsios,  ii 
hia  work  De  Magnitudine  Bonuma  (iii.  3),  em 
carried  it  up  to  the  astounding  number  of  S.OUU.OUa 
But  this  is  an  absurd  exaggeration;  whilst,  gn  liie 
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ntlier  hand,  the  estimate  cf  Dniean  de  !■  HaHe  ia 
nodoabtedlj  much  too  low. 

The  onlf  secore  data  which  we  poBseas  on  the 
anbject  are  the  records  of  the  number  of  cituens  who 
receiTed  the  amgiaria  or  imperial  lar^^eases,  for  it  is 
onJy  daring  the  imperial  times  that  we  can  profess 
to  make  any  calcdation.  We  leam  from  the  Momt- 
meatma  Ancj/rammn  that  Angnstos,  in  his  12th 
consalate,  distribnted  a  peconiary  gift  to  330,000 
of  the  fitiht  wrhmuL.  ("  Consul  zn.  trsoentis  et 
Tiginti  millibos  plebei  nrbanae  sezagenos  denarios 
viritim  dedi,"  tab.  iii.)  The  recipients  of  this 
bounty  were  all  males,  and  probably  farmed  the 
whole  free  male  population  of  Borne,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  senators,  knights,  and  aliens.  Women 
and  boys  of  a  tender  age  did  not  participate  in  these 
distributions.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  latter 
to  be  admitted  to  participation  after  the  age  of  ten ; 
but  Augnstos  appears  to  hare  extended  his  liberality 
to  still  younger  children.  ("Ne  minores  qnidem 
poeros  praeteriit,  quamvis  nonnisi  ab  nndecimo  aeta- 
tis  anno  accipere  consueesent,"  Suet.  Aug.  41.)  The 
distributions  of  com  seem  to  have  been  regulated  on 
stricter  prindplea,  as  these  were  regular,  not  extra- 
ordinary like  the  largesses.  From  these  the  chil- 
dren were  probably  excluded,  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
a  stricter  inqu'u'y  made  into  the  titles  of  the  re- 
cipients. Thns  we  learn  from  the  Moo.  Ana/ra*um 
timt  those  who  received  com  in  the  13th  con- 
sulate of  Augustus  amounted  to  latber  more  than 
200,000.  (Cf.  Diiin  Cass.  Ir.  10.)  From  the  same 
document  it  appears  that  three  largesses  made  by 
Augustas,  of  400  sesterces  per  man,  were  never  dis- 
tributed to  fewer  than  250,000  persons.  ("Quae 
mea  congiaria  perrenerunt  ad  hominum  millia  nun- 
qnam  minus  quinquagints  et  ducenta,"  /&.,  where 
Hock,  £om.  Gach.  L  pt.  ii.  p.  388,  by  erroneously 
reading  teiUrHum  instead  of  hamimm,  has  increased 
the  number  of  rscipieuts  to  625,000.)  From  a 
passage  in  Spartian's  life  of  Septimius  Severus 
(c  23)  it  would  seem  that  the  number  entitled  to 
receive  the  distributions  of  com  had  increased.  That 
author  says  that  Sevems  left  at  his  death  wheat 
enough  to  last  for  seven  years,  if  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  canon  or  measure  of  75,000  modii 
daily.  Now,  if  we  ealcnlata  this  distribution  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Augustus,  of  fire  modii  per 
man  monthly,  snd  reckon  thirty  days  to  the  month, 
then  this  would  leave  the  number  of  recipients 
at  450,000  (75,000  x  30  =  2,250,000  -H  5  = 
450.000).  According  to  these  statements  we  can 
hardly  place  the  average  of  the  male  plebeian  popala> 
tion  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries  of  tho  Empire 
at  less  than  350,000;  and  at  least  twice  as  much 
again  must  be  added  for  the  females  and  boys,  thus 
giving  a  total  of  1,050,000.  There  ars  no  very  ac- 
curate data  for  arriving  at  the  nnmlieis  of  the  sena- 
tors snd  knights.  Bunsen  (SeseAr.i.  p.  184),  with- 
out stating  the  grounds  of  his  calculation,  sets  them 
down,  including  their  families,  at  10,000.  But  this 
is  evidently  much  too  low  an  estimate.  We  leam 
from  Dionyaius  Halicamassenais  (vi.  13)  that  in  the 
annual  procession  of  the  knights  to  the  temple  of 
Caxtor  they  sometimes  mustered  to  the  number  of 
5000.  But  tliis  must  have  been  very  &r  from  then: 
whole  nimiber.  A  great  many  must  have  been  absent 
from  sickness,  old  age,  and  other  cansn;  and  a  iai 
greater  number  must  have  been  in  the  prarinces  and 
in  foreign  countries,  serving  with  the  armies,  or  em- 
|iliiyed  IS  pubHeaai,  and  in  other  public  capacities. 
Yet  their  fsmilias  wouU  probubly ,  fur  tha  uiost  part, 
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reside  at  Rome.  We  see  finm  the  complaints  of 
Uorsoe  how  the  equestrian  dignity  was  praititnt<d 
in  the  imperial  times  to  liberti  and  aliens,  provided 
they  were  rich  enough  for  it.  (Epod.  iv.  in  Menam; 
cf.  Juv.  i.  28.)  We  should,  perhaps,  therefore  be 
below  the  mark  in  fixing  the  munber  of  knights  and 
senators  at  15,000.  U  we  allow  a  wife  and  one 
child  only  to  each,  this  would  give  the  number  of 
individusls  composing  the  ssnatorial  ajid  equestrian 
Csmilies  at  45,000,  which  is  a  small  proportiou  to 
1,050,000  freemen  of  the  lower  class.  It  may 
be  olyected  that  marriage  was  Tsry  much  oat  of 
fashion  with  the  higher  chuses  at  Rome  during 
the  time  of  Augustus;  but  the  amissioa  was  sup- 
plied in  another  manner,  and  the  number  of  kept 
women  and  illegitimate  children,  who  would  count 
as  population  just  as  wsU  as  the  legitimate  ones, 
mast  have  been  considerable.  In  this  calcula* 
tion  it  is  important  not  to  undemte  the  numbers 
of  the  higher  classes,  since  they  are  very  im- 
portant factors  in  estimating  the  sUve  population, 
of  which  they  were  the  chief  maintauwrs.  The 
preceding  sums,  then,  would  give  a  total  of  1,095,000 
free  inhabitants  of  Borne,  of  all  classes.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  the  aliens  residing  at  Borne,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  slaves.  The  first  of  these  classes 
must  have  been  very  numeroos.  There  must  have 
been  a  great  many  provincial  persons  settled  at 
Rome,  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  who  did 
not  possess  the  franchise,  a  great  many  Greeks,  as 
tutors,  physicians,  artists,  &c.,  besides  vsst  numbeiv 
of  other  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Jews  alona  must  have  formed  a  considerable  popula- 
tion. So  large,  indeed,  was  the  number  of  aliens  at 
Rome,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  we  sometimes  read  of 
their  being  banished.  Thus  Augustus  on  one  oc- 
casion expelled  all  foreigners  except  tutors  and  phy- 
sicians. (Suet.  Atg.  43.)  According  to  Seneca,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  aliens.  "  Nul- 
lum non  hominimi  genus  concurrit  in  urbem  et  vir- 
tutibns  et  vitiis  magna  prsemia  ponentem.  Unde 
domo  quisqne  sit,  quaere;  videbis  majorem  partem 
esse,  qnae  relictis  sedibns  suis  venerit  in  mazimam 
qnidem  et  pulcherrimam  arbem,  non  tamen  suam." 
(Cons,  adbdv.  c.  6.)  In  this  there  is  no  doubt 
some  exaggeration;  yet  we  find,  the  same  complaints 
reiterated  by  Juvenal : — 

"  Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes." 

"  Eio  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hie  Amydone  relicta, 
Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Trallibos  aut  Alo- 

bandis, 
Esquilias  dictumque  petunt  a  Vimine  collem. 
Viscera  magnorum  domuum,  doniinique  fu- 
turi  '  (iii.  62,  seq.). 

It  would  perhaps,  then,  be  but  a  modest  estimate 
to  reckcm  the  aliens  and  foreigners  resident  at  Rome, 
together  with  their  wives  and  families,  at  100,000. 
The  soldiers  and  the  vigiia,  or  police,  we  can 
hardly  estimate  at  less  than  25,000;  and  as  many 
of  these  men  must  have  been  married,  we  may 
reckon  them,  with  their  Camilies,  at  50,000.  Hence 
100,000  aliens  and  50,000  military,  &c.,  added  to 
the  foregoing  sum  of  1,095,000,  makes  1,245,000 
for  the  total  miscellaneous  free  population  <S  Borne. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating 
the  slave  population,  from  the  total  absence  of  any 
aecorate  data.  We  can  only  infer  generally  that  it 
must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous — a  fiut  thiit 
is  svidsBt  from  many  passages  of  the  ancient  anthon 
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Tlie  nnmbm  of  sUrnt  kept  u  domestic  Krrantx  mnst 
have  been  fxceedinglj  lar;!;e.  Horace  meotiuna 
(Sal.  I  3.  IS)  that  the  ainger  rigellina  bad  some- 
timei  aa  many  aa  SOO  slaTaa;  bat  when  he  waa 
taken  with  a  andden  fit  of  ecmomy,  he  radnoed 
them  to  the  mrf  modeat  number  of  10.  No  doubt, 
bowerer,  he  waa  a  fint-iate  ncaliat,  and,  like  hie 
brethren  in  modern  timea,  a  man  of  fortone.  Til- 
lina  the  praetor,  who  was  a  stingy  ehnrl,  when  he 
went  to  Tibor,  had  S  alaves  at  hia  faeela  to  carry 
hia  cooking  ntenaila  and  wine.  (^Ib.  L  6.  107.) 
Horace  hinuelf,  who  of  ooorae  waa  not  ao  rich  a  man 
aa  Tigelliua,  when  he  eat  down  to  hia  frugal  anpper 
of  eakea  and  regetablea,  waa  waited  upon  by  S 
abiTes;  and  we  may  presume  that  theae  did  not 
compoae  hia  entire  household,  (/i.  t.  IIS.)  In 
the  reign  of  Nero,  400  alavea  were  maintaimd  m 
the  palace  of  Pedaniua  Seeundus,  who  wen  all  put 
to  death,  women  and  children  included,  becauae  one 
of  them  had  murdered  hia  maater.  (Tac.  Aim.  ziv. 
43,  seq.)  The  slaTea  no  longer  consisted  of  those  bom 
and  bred  on  the  eatataa  of  their  masteta,  but  were 
imported  in  mnltitudea  from  all  the  vaiiona  nations 
nnder  the  wide-apread  dominion  of  the  Bomans. 
("  Postquam  rero  nationea  in  fiuniliia  habemua, 
qui  bus  diTetsi  ritna,  externa  sacra,  aut  nulla  sunt, 
collnTiem  istam  nan  nisi  metu  coercueris.'  (A.  o. 
44.)  The  case  of  Pedaniua,  howerer,  waa  no  doubt 
an  eztraorduiary  one.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that 
the  plebs  nrbana,  who  reoeiTed  the  public  rations, 
were  capable  of  maintaining  slarea;  nor  probably 
are  many  to  be  aanigned  to  the  aliens.  But  if  we 
place  the  patrician  and  equestrian  funiliea  at  1S,000, 
and  allow  the  moderate  average  number  of  30  sIsTea 
to  each  family,  this  would  gire  a  total  number  of 
450,000.  Some  also  muat  be  allowed  to  the  richer 
part  of  the  |>feit — to  penons  who,  like  Horace,  were 
not  patriciau  nor  equestrian,  yet  could  afibrd  to  keep 
a  few  shiTea  ;  as  well  as  to  the  aliens  resident  at 
Borne,  ao  that  we  can  hardly  compnte  the  number 
of  domestio  slaves  at  less  than  500,000.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  public  slaves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  various  municipal  officers,  also  those  employed 
in  handicraft  tnules  and  manufactures,  aa  juumey- 
men  caipentere,  builders,  masons,  bakers,  and  the 
h'ke.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  mnch  to  eatimate 
these  at  300,000,  thus  making  the  total  alave  popu- 
lation of  Some  800,000.  This  sum,  added  to  that  of 
the  free  inhabitants,  would  give  a  total  of  S,045,u00. 
The  Ifotitia  and  Curiotum  state  the  number  of 
inmlae  at  Borne  at  46,602,  and  the  number  of 
domat  at  1790,  besides  babua,  b^xmaria,  mili- 
taij  and  police  stations,  &&  If  we  had  any  meaoa 
of  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  tmula,  it  would  affijrd  a  valuable  method  of 
checking  the  preceding  computation.  But  here 
again  we  are  unfortunately  reduced  to  uncertainty 
and  oonjeoton.  We  may,  however,  pretty  auiely 
infer  that  each  muuh  contained  a  large  number  of 
inmatea.  In  the  time  of  Augustas  the  yearly  rent 
of  the  ooanacHii  of  an  uimfa  ordinarily  produced 
40,000  sesterces,  or  between  SOOi.  and  400<.  sterling. 
(Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  30,  ap.  Gibhco,  ch.  SI, note  70.) 
Petronius  (c.  95,  97),  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii.  passim) 
describe  the  crowded  state  of  these  lodgings.  If  we 
take  them  at  an  aversge  of  four  stories,  each  accom- 
modating 12  or  IS  persona,  this  wonld  give  say  50 
penons  in  each  insula;  and  even  then  the  inmatea,men, 
women  and  boya,  would  be  paying  an  average  yearly 
rent  of  about  7L  per  bead.  The  inmates  of  each 
Jomu  can  hardly  be  set  down  at  leaa,  aiocs  the 
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fiimny,  with  taton  and  other  hangers  on,  mar  f* 
baps  be  fairly  eatimated  at  10,  and  the  alaves  ia 
each  domui  at  40.  We  learn  fion  Valerins  Mai- 
imns  (iv.  4.  §  8),  that  sixteen  men  of  the  eelr- 
brated  Gens  Aelia  lived  in  coe  small  faanse  with 
their  familica;  but  thia  seems  to  hava  been  an 
exceptional  case  even  in  the  eaily  timea,  and  eaaut 
be  adopted  as  a  guide  under  the  Emjxre,  Mow, 
taking  the  imiae  actually  inhabited  at  40,000  — 
sines  some  must  have  been  to  let,  or  nnder  repair — 
and  the  inhabited  domut  at  1500  =-  41.500.  and  tbt 
nnmber  of  inmatea  in  each  at  SO,  we  sbouU  have 
a  total  population  of  2,075,000,  a  sum  net  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  amonnt  obtained  by  tba  pn- 
viona  method.  Bat  the  reader  will  have  aeen  go 
what  data  the  ealeolation  proceeda,  and  most  dia« 
hia  own  concluaions  sccordingly.  ,  (Ct  Bnnsra, 
BeteknOimg  der  Stadt  Sam,  I  p.  'l83,  aeq.;  Dg- 
rean  de  la  Malle,  £co»omie  poUtigue  da  Sommiiu 
L  p.  S40.  seq. ;  Mommsen,  Z>>s  Sdmiteiem  TrAu. 
PL  187,  seq.;  HSck,  Xomitdke  GetdaciU,  L  pt  ii. 
f.  383,  seq. ;  Zumpt,  UAir  dot  Stand  da-  Bteotkt- 
rung  wi  AUertkmn,  Berlin,  1841;  Gibbon,  DaSm 
and FaR,tA.it.  p.87, seq.,  with  the  note cfSmitli.) 

PABT  n.    TOPOGBAPHT. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  rise  snd 
propess,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  dty,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  its  topography.  lo 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  fiiDow 
those  divisiona  which  are  marked  out  either  by 
their  political  importance  or  by  their  natnral  fia- 
tuna  rather  than  be  guided  by  the  arbitrary  bomds 
bud  down  in  the  Begims  of  Augustus.  The  lat- 
ter, however  convenient  for  the  mimicipal  pniposn 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve,  wonld  be  but  ill 
calculated  to  group  the  various  objects  in  that  order 
in  which  they  are  moat  calculated  to  anrest  the 
attention  of  the  modem  reader,  and  to  fix  them  b 
his  memoiy.  We  shall  therefore,  after  describing 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tnllios  and  those  of  Anreliw, 
proceed  to  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  roost  strikin; 
objects  of  ancient  Borne,  and  then  to  the  Fomm  and 
its  environs,  the  remaining  bills  and  their  valleys, 
with  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  they  pre- 
sent. 

L  WxLLS  AKD  Gates  or  Seryiot  Tuuioa. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Boman  Empire  tfas 
walls  of  Servius  Tullins  could  no  longer  be  tiarad. 
Instead  of  dreading  the  assaults  of  the  sumnnding 
petty  nations  of  Italy,  Bome  had  now  extended  b« 
fhmtiera  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  AtlsntiG;  bersa- 
cient  bulwarks  were  become  entirely  useleas,  and  the 
increase  of  her  popalation  bad  occasianed  tlie  baiU- 
ing  of  booses  ch»e  to  and  even  over  their  remains; 
BO  that  in  the  time  of  Dionyains  of  Hsliounassas, 
who  came  to  Bcme  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  thnr  coarse  (iv.  13).  To  at- 
tempt now  to  trace  their  exact  outline  would  tfaae- 
fore  be  a  hopeleas  task.  The  remains  of  the  agg^ 
of  Servina  are  still,  however,  partly  visible,  and  tht 
sitnation  of  a  few  of  the  ancient  gates  is  known  with 
certainty,  whilst  that  of  othere  may  be  £xBd  witk 
at  leaal  aome  approach  to  aocunu^  from  notieea  of 
them  contained  in  ancient  autbora.  It  is  fnsn  &eN 
materials  that  we  most  endeavour  to  reconstmct  the 
line  of  the  Servian  walla,  by  first  daterniiomg  tie 
probable  sites  of  the  gates,  and  by  then  dnwing  it* 
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wall  b«t«mn  them,  aeeonling  to  in£eatiaos  ofind 
b;  the  nature  of  the  groond. 

We  leun  from  Cioeio  that  Sernus,  like  Bomu- 
Ino,  wu  guided  in  the  eonetrnetioo  of  hie  wall 
by  the  outline  of  the  hilla :  "  Ctgna  (urbis)  ia  est 
traetatus  ductnaqne  mnri  qonm  Bomnli  turn  etiam 
reliqnonim  regum  aapientia  definitne  ex  omni  parte 
ardais  praernptiaque  montibna,  nt  noua  aditoa,  qui 
csset  inter  Enqnilinuni  Qnirinalemque  montem, 
mazimo  aggerA  objeeto  fbeea  cingeretnr  Taatiasima  ; 
atqne  nt  ita  mnnita  an  circainjectn  ardno  et  quasi 
circumciso  sazo  niteretnr,  ut  etiam  in  ilia  tempeatate 
horribili  Gallid  adrentus  incolumia  atque  intacta 
pemanserit.''  (/)s  Rtp.  ii.  6.)  Becker  (<kMwn$, 
p.  64,  Handb.  p.  129)  aawrta  that  Cicero  hen 
plainly  says  that  Servins  erected  walla  only  where 
then  were  no  hills,  or  across  the  Tallejs,  and  eon- 
cladea  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dereocea  of 
the  dtj  consisted  of  the  natunl  ouee  ofiered  bj 
the  hills  aloQ&  Becker,  howerer,  appeara  to 
have  formed  no  Tory  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject; 
for  notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  we  find  him 
a  few  pages  further  on,  conducting  the  line  of 
wall  not  («ly  along  the  height  of  the  Qoirinal,  but 
even  orer  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  itself  1 
{Bandb.  pp.  131,  136,  de  Muru,  pp.  65,  70.) 
Mttither  his  first,  or  theoretical,  nor  his  second,  or 
practical,  view,  is  correct.  The  former  is  in  di- 
rect coctiadiedon  to  his  authority;  for  Cicero  says 
that  the  other  kings  did  like  Bomnlua;  and  he,  as 
we  hare  seen,  and  as  Becker  himself  has  shown, 
mlled  in  hia  city  all  ronnd.  Cicero  says,  as  plainly 
as  he  can  speak,  that  there  mu  a  wall,  and  that  it 
was  defined  along  iU  toMe  extent  ("  definitus  ex 
omni  parte  ")  by  the  line  of  the  hills.  If  it  did  not 
nm  along  their  summit,  we  cannot  explain  Fliay's 
asaertion  (iiL9)  that  the  agger  equalled  the  height  of 
the  walk  ("Mamque  eum(aggerem)  mnris  aequavit 
qua  mazime  patebat  (urbs)  aditu  ^ano  :  caetero 
mnnita  erat  praeoelsis  muris,  ant  abmptis  moutibos," 
&C.),  since  it  would  be  a  no  great  extolling  of  its 
height  to  say  that  it  was  raised  to  the  lerel  of  a 
wall  in  the  Talley.  Cicero,  howerer,  notices  two 
czoeptiaos  to  the  oontinnotis  line,  and  the  fiwt  of  his 
pointing  tlieee  out  proves  the  continuity  of  the  wall 
in  the  remainder  of  the  drcait.  The  first  exception 
is  the  agger  just  mentioned,  upon  the  top  of  which, 
however,  according  to  Dionydns  (ix.  68),  there 
aeema  also  to  have  been  a  sort  of  wall,  though 
probably  not  of  so  great  a  height  as  the  rest,  at 
least  he  uses  the  comparative  when  speaking  of  it : 
Tfixot  irrftipas  U^^drtpm  (iv.  54).  The  second 
ezoeptioD  was  the  Arx,  or  Capitoline  hill,  which, 
being  on  its  westam  side  moch  mrae  abrupt  and 
precipitous  than  the  other  hilhi,  was  considered  as 
aofficiently  defended  by  nature,  with  a  little  as- 
■iatanoe  fhim  art  in  escarping  its  sides.  That  there 
was  no  wall  at  this  spot  is  slao  proved,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks  (_Biit.  vol  i.  p.  396)  by  the  account  of 
the  Gauls  scaling  the  height.  (Liv.  v.  47 ;  oomp. 
Bonboty,  C^ost.  Hue.  vol.  ill  p.  847.)    The  Ca- 

S'toiine,  therefore,  mnst  have  been  the  spot  to  which 
ionysins  alluded,  when  be  ssid  that  Boms  was 
partly  defended  by  its  hills,  and  partly  by  the  Tiber 
(ix.  68);  as  well  as  Pliny  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
where  we  most  not  infer  from  the  plui^  (montibna) 
that  he  meant  more  than  one  hill.  This  is  merely, 
as  in  Dionysius  also,  a  general  mode  of  expression; 
■nd  we  have  before  observed  that  Pliny's  own  ac- 
count shrwB  that  the  wall  crowned  the  hills.  Lastly, 
bad  there  been  no  wall  npoo  them,  it  ia  dificait  to 
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see  how  there  conM  have  been  gates;  yet  we  find 
Becker  himself  placing  gates  at  spots  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  tiieontical  view,  there  could  have 
been  no  wall  Niebuhr  (L  c),  who,  like  Becker, 
doee  not  confine  the  escarpment  to  the  Cajntol,  but 
thinks  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  fortified 
solely  by  the  steepness  nf  its  bills,  places  towera,  walls, 
and  gates  just  at  the  diffirent  ascents;  but  this 
view,  improbable  in  itself,  and  unsupported  by  any 
authority,  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  express 
teetimony  of  Cioeroy  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  an  interior  fortification  on  the  £.  aids  of  the 
Capitoline,  protecting  the  ascent  by  the  climu,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  It  was  probably  in- 
tended to  secure  the  citadel,  in  case  an  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  farcing  the  external  walls.  We  have  seen 
before  that  the  hill  was  fortified  by  Romulus;  but 
whether  these  ancient  fortifications,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Pahitine,  were  tetuned  by  Servins,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

We  may  assume  then  that  the  wall  of  Servins, 
or  his  predecessor, — which  seems  to  have  been  bnih 
of  stone  ("mnro  lapideo,"  Liv.  i.  15), — surrounded 
the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitohne 
hill  and  a  small  part  defended  by  the  Tiber, — thus 
justifying  the  noble  lines  of  Virril  (Georg.  ii 
533.):— 

"  remm  6cta  est  pnloerrima  Boma 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces." 

Our  next  task  will  be  to  determine  the  ontiine  of 
this  wall  by  means  of  the  site  of  the  difierent  gates ; 
though,  of  course,  where  the  outline  of  the  Ulla  is 
well  defined  this  alone  will  be  a  guide.  The  situ- 
ation of  two  of  the  gatee  maybe  considered  certain,— 
thatof  tbePoBiA  CouJiiA,attheN.eztremity  of  the 
agger,  and  that  of  the  Esquiline  at  ita  southern  end. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  former  as  a  starting-point,  and 
proceeding  ccntinnally  to  the  left,  we  shall  make  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  city,  till  we  again  arrive  at  the 
Porta  Collina. 

This,  the  meet  northerly  of  all  the  gates,  Uy  near 
the  pmnt  where  the  Via  Salaria  branches  off  from  the 
Via  Nomentana.  Fran  this  spot  the  first  gate  to  tlie 
W.  was  probably  the  Porta  Salutaris,  so  named,  ap- 
parently, from  ita  being  on  that  division  of  the  Qui- 
rinal  wUeh  in  the  time  of  Numa  and  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argives  was  called  C<dlis  Salutaris, 
from  an  ancient  sacellnm  of  Sains  which  stood  upon 
it  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  51).  When  Paulus  Diaconua 
tells  us  (p.  327,  MtUl.)  that  it  was  named  after  the 
temple  of  Salos,  he  seems  to  be  alluding  to  the  later 
and  more  famoos  temple  dedicated  by  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  B.  a,  303,  which  we  shall  have  ocession 
to  describe  in  the  sequel :  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
obtained  ita  name,  as  we  have  said,  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  As  the  new  temple  probably  stood  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  as  the  Notitia  in  de- 
scribing the  6th  Begio,  or  Alta  Semita,  takes  this 
temple  for  a  starting  point,  and,  proceeding  always  in 
a  circuit  to  the  left,  arrives  at  last  at  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  gate  was  tlie 
first  important  object  westward  of  the  hatha.  It 
seems  to  have  spanned  a  Clivua  Salutis,  which  Ca- 
nine (JZonui  Antioa,  p.  187)  places,  vrith  much  pro- 
bability in  the  Via  della  Quottro  Fontane,  where  it 
ascenda  from  the  Piaeta  Sarberina.  (Ct  Preller, 
Begianm,f.  134.) 

The  next  gate  to  the  left  seems  to  have  been  the 
PoBTA  Sa»qcai.ib,80  named  from  the  temple  of  San- 
OM.(PaDLI>iao.p.345,Hail)  This  was  tha  saiu* 
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dirinitr  u  Deiu  Fidhu  (Fnt.  p.  341,  HUL),  whan 
uceUom  u  mentioDed  hj  Liry  (viii.  20)  u  sitnated 
near  the  temple  of  Quirmtu.  It  U  abo  recorded  in 
the  fn^tments  of  the  Argire  books  as  seated  on  the 
CoUis  Hocialis  (Vair.  LX.  T.  §  62,  Mall.),which  hill 
comes  next  in  order  after  the  CoUia  Sahitaris,  We 
hare  already  mentioned  the  temple  of  Quirinna  as 
having  been  sitnated  near  the  present  church  of 
S.  Ambta  and  it  maj  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
Porta  Sanqnalis  spanned  the  sacent  to  it  at  cr  near 
the  modem  Via  deUa  Dataria. 

Between  the  Porta Sanqoalia  and  theCapitolinehill 
there  were  probablj  two  gates  ;  at  all  erents  there 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  in  the  very  narrow 
ravine  which  in  early  times  separated  the  Capitolioe 
from  the  Quirinal,  and  which  afforded  the  only 
outlet  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum.  This 
was,  perhaps  the  Poetta  Ratdioha,  which  we 
learn  from  PUny  (viii.  65 :  "  undo  poatea  nomoi  at ") 
and  Plutarch  (_Popl.  13:  xofii  T^r  vi\iir,  V  yiiK 
'Parmiiirtai  KoA.ouffii')  was  still  misting  in  their  time. 
Becker,  indeed,  disputes  the  inference  of  its  existence 
from  Pliny'swords,  and  disbelieves  the  aasertion  of  Plu- 
tarch. But  there  is  nothingatall  incredible  in  thefact, 
and  therefore  no  reason  why  we  should  disbelieve  it. 
We  know,  6  vm  the  example  of  London  and  other  cities, 
that  a  gate,  and  especially  the  name  of  a  gate  marking 
its  former  site,  may  remain  for  ages  after  the  wall 
in  which  it  stood  has  been  removed.  Even  the  local 
tradition  of  its  name  would  have  sufficed  to  mark  its 
nte ;  but  it  seems  highly  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood,  that  ths  gate  itself  had 
been  preserved.  The  road  through  so  narrow  a  gorge 
could  never  have  been  disturbed  for  building  or  other 
purposes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  gate  remained 
standing  till  the  ravine  was  enlarged  by  cutting  away 
the  Quiiinal  in  order  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
forum.  We  learn  from  the  passages  just  cited,  as 
well  as  from  Festus  (p.  274),  that  the  gate  derived 
its  name  from  a  charioteer,  who,  returning  victorious 
from  the  Ciicensian  games  at  Veii,  was  thrown  out 
of  bis  chariot  and  killed  at  this  spot,  whihit  t^e 
afirigbted  horses,  thus  freed  from  all  control,  dashed 
np  the  Capitoline  hill,  and,  as  the  legend  mna,  did  not 
finish  their  mad  career  till  they  had  thrice  made  the 
circuit  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Plin. 
viii.  65.)  So  remarkable  an  omen  would  have  been 
quite  a  sofficient  ground  in  those  days  for  changing 
the  name  of  the  gate.  But  it  matters  little  what 
faith  we  may  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  l^end ;  for 
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even  if  it  wia  an  inventiao,  it  moit  hava  ben  btati 
with  that  regard  to  local  dreumstances  which  wmld 
have  lent  it  probability,  and  no  other  gate  can  be 
pointed  dot  which  weald  have  so  well  snited  the 
tenor  of  the  stoiy.  Its  cxisteooe  at  this  spot  is 
fiirther  confirmed  by  the  tomb  of  Bibolos,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  monuments  of  the  BepaUic,  which 
stands  in  the  Maeel  dei  Corvi,  and  by  the  disooray 
of  the  remains  of  another  sepulchral  momuncnt  a  Utile 
farther  on,  in  the  Via  deUa  Pedaedua.  It  is  veil 
known  that,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  no  interments 
were  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Borne  ;  the  tonb  J 
Bibulns  must  therefore  have  been  a  liule  viiboot 
the  gate,  and  its  front  corresponds  to  the  direcdiio 
of  a  road  that  would  have  led  from  the  forum  into 
the  Campus  Uartiua  (Canina,  Roma  Amtiea,  p.  218). 
Bunsen,  however,  is  of  opinioa  (^Betehr.  voLiii  pi3S) 
that  it  lay  within  the  walls,  and  infers  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  states  that  the  ground  was  presented  s> 
a  burial-place  to  Bibulns  and  his  descendants  by  the 
Senate  and  people  "  honoris  virtntisqoe  caussa,'  th^ 
he  was  one  of  these  rare  exceptions  mentiaDed  by 
Cicero  (^Ltg.  ii.  23)  of  persons  who  obtained  tla 
privilege  of  being  bnried  within  the  dty.  A  men 
unfortunate  conjecture  was  hardly  ever  hazarded. 
Becker  has  justly  pointed  out  that  the  words  of  Ibc 
inscription  merely  mean  that  the  ground  was  pte- 
sented  to  Bibulns,  withont  at  all  implying  that  it  <ns 
within  the  walls  ;  and  an  attentive  cooaideiatioa  of 
the  passage  in  Cicero  will  show  that  it  could  not 
possibly  hare  been  sa  Ever  since  the  passing  of  tbs 
law  of  the  XII.  Tables  against  intennent  within  the 
walls,  Cicero  could  find  only  one  example  in  which 
it  had  been  set  aside,  namely,  in  honour  of  C.  Fi- 
bricius.  Now  if  Bibulns  had  lived  in  the  peiiod 
between  the  oomptsition  of  the  Da  LegSmt  snd  the 
final  abolishment  of  the  Bepoblic,  we  oonld  not  bare 
&iled  to  hear  of  an  individual  who  had  achieved  eo 
extraordinary  a  mark  of  distinction ;  and  if^  on  the 
other  hand,  he  lived  before  that  work  was  written, 
— of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, — then 
Cicero  would  eeitainly  have  mentioned  him. 

Besides  the  gates  ^ready  ennmeraUd  between  the 
spot  from  which  ws  started  and  the  Capitoline  hill, 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  another  for  which  n 
can, find  no  more  convenient  site  than  the  SW.  nie 
of  the  Quuinal,  between  the  Porta  Batomena  snd 
Porta  Sanqnalis,  unless  indeed  we  adopt  the  nri 
improbable  conjecture  of  Preller  (Schneidewin's  PU- 
hhgtu,  p.  84),  that  the  Batnmeiu  was  one  of  lbs 
gates  ol  the  fortification  on  the  Clivns  Oapitolinos. 
and  that  the  Porta  Fohthiaub  was  the  gate  in  thi 
gorge  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  CapibSine.  Ibis 
latter  gate  is  mentioned  by  Panlos  Diaconns  (f.  85, 
Uttll.),  in  connection  with  a  festival  callsd  Foituslia 
It  is  lUso  mentioned  by  Vam  {LL.  vL  §  22,  Hull) 
and  other  writers;  and  we  learn  {torn  lirj  (xixv. 
10)  that  a  portico  was  oonsbrncted  from  it  to  lb? 
altar  of  Mars,  forming  a  thorongh&n  into  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  same  historian  again  msotiaa 
theAraMartisas  beiog  in  the  Campos  (zl.  45),  bi< 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  pradse  sitoatioi. 
Noma  instituted  a  festival  to  Man,  as  a  jMge  of 
union  between  the  Bomans  and  Sabinea  (Fest  p.  37i, 
Miill.),  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  tin 
altar  was  erected.  It  is  impossible  to  jitet  any  pu 
and  portico  leading  from  it  in  the  short  strip  of  aill 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Capitoline,  and  tbeiefon  its  aX 
was  perhaps  that  already  indicated.  The  altsr  mnt 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fcau,  sad 
could  hardly  have  been  so  far  to  the  W.  m  t^ 
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Antca  (fi  Vmaia,  u  TTrliclu  aBsnmn  {Baehr.  to). 
f .  p.  17),  since  in  that  case  the  portico  mnst  have 
criKied  the  road  leading  oat  of  the  Porta  BatumemL 

A  little  beyond  the  last  named  gate  the  wall  mnct 
hive  joined  the  Capitoline  hill,  along  wbieh,  as  we 
have  Baid,  there  w«a  no  other  fbrtiiicatiun  but  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  ground,  rendered  here  and 
tlien  still  more  abrupt  by  escarpment.  At  the  SW. 
extiemitj  of  the  hill  the  wall  must  have  been  le- 
BQmed,  and  must  undoubtedlj  have  mn  in  a  direct 
line  acmsa  the  ah«t  space  between  the  Capitoline  hill 
and  the  Tiber.  Between  this  spot  and  the  Arentine 
the  wall  was  discontinued;  and  this  is  the  part 
alluded  to  by  Dionysioa  (i.  c.)  as  sufficiently  defended 
by  the  river.  The  piece  of  wall  just  mentioned 
miist  have  shut  out  the  Fonrni  Olitorium  and  Circus 
Flaminina,  since  Asooinus  {ad  Cie.  Tog.  Cand.  f.  90, 
OreU.)  mentions  a  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was 
situated  between  those  places,  as  being  outside  the 
PoBTA  Carmehtalis.  This  gate  lay  jnat  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  and  is  one  of  the  most  certain  entrances 
to  the  Servian  city.  It  was  named  after  a  fane  or 
altar  of  Carmenla,  the  mother  of  Evander,  which 
stood  near  it.  This  altar  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
(L  32),  and  appears  to  have  existed  long  after  hia 
time,  since  it  was  seen  by  A.  GeUins  (zriii.  7)  and 
by  Serviua  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  337.)  The  street 
called  Vicos  Jugaiicu  ran  &am  the  Porta  Carmentalia 
round  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  Forum,  as 
we  learn  fromLivy'a  deecripdan(zzTii.37)  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  virgins  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Begina 
on  the  Aventine,  when  two  white  heifere  were  led 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  before  mentioned  through 
the  Porta  Carmentalis  and  Vicus  Jugariua  to  the 
forum.  The  exact  site  of  the  gate  was  probably  a 
little  to  the  NW.  of  the  church  of  5.  Omobono. 

The  principal  gates  of  Rome  had  commonly  more 
than  one  thoronghfure.  These  archways,  or  passages, 
were  called  Fomices  and  Jani.  Cicero's  etymology 
of  the  latter  word  shows  the  meaning  attached 
to  it,  thoagb  the  etymology  itself  is  absurd  ("  Ab 
eundo  nomen  est  ductum:  ex  quo  tninsitiones 
ferviae  Jani,  foresqne  in  hminibua  pmfanarum 
aedium  jontiae  nominantor,"  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  27). 
We  have  already  said  that  the  right  Jamu  of 
the  Porta  Carmentalis,  on  going  out  of  the  town, 
was  regarded  as  ill-omened,  and  branded  with  the 
name  of  Porta  Scderata,  from  its  having  been  that 
through  which  the  Fabii  passed  m  their  fatal  expe- 
dition to  the  Cremera.  (Liv.  iL  49.)  ijo  Ovid  {Fait 
i  201):— 

*  Cannentis  portae  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  est: 
Ire  per  banc  noli,  qnisquis  es,  omen  fasbeU" 

Festos  (p.  285,  HOll.),  Servins  (iien-viii.  337),  and 

Oroeioa  (iL  5)  have  completely  misunderstood  these 
passages  in  applying  the  epithet  tcderala  to  the 
whole  gate,  as  we  have  before  remarked. 

In  the  short  piece  of  wall  between  the  Capitoline 
bill  and  the  Tiber  there  must  have  been  at  least 
another  gate  besides  the  Carmentalis,  namely  the 
FoBTA  Fl.i;iieiitaiia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(cidAtt,  viL  3),  and  its  sitoatioD  near  the  river  may 
be  inferred  not  only  from  its  name,  bat  also  from 
passageii  in  Livy,  which  mention  it  in  coimection  with 
inundations  (xxxT.  9,21).  Plutarch  also  ( Otho,  4) 
records  a  great  inundation  which  had  cauMd  much 
dikmage  in  the  corn-market,  at  that  time  held  in  the 
Forticoa  Minucia  Frumentaria,  near  the  Fonun 
Olitoriam  (NoL  Reg.  ix.);  bat  the  words  of  Paulus 
Diacoou*  are  iacomju-eheiisible,  who  says  that  a  part 
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of  the  Hber  once  actually  Sowed  through  this  ^te 
("  Flumentana  Porta  Itonue  appellata,  quod  Tiberis 
partem  ea  fluxisae  affirmant,"  p.  89,  HUH.)  The  site 
is  further  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Vano  alluding 
to  the  populonsneaa  of  the  suburb  just  outside  the 
gate:  "  Nam  quod  extra  urbem  est  aedificinm,  nihilo 
magia  ideo  est  villa,  quum  eomm  aedificia  qui 
habitant  extra  portam  Flomentanam,  ant  in  Aemi- 
liania '  (A  A.  iii.  2).  This  neighbourhood  had 
early  beoun*  very  thickly  inhabited,  as  is  evident 
firam  the  many  porticoes,  theatres,  temples  and  other 
buildings,  which  are  mentioned  there  (see  Preller, 
Rtgionen,  p.  156,  eeq.)  But  Livy's  narrative  of  the 
trial  of  Hanlins  (vi.  20)  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  situation  of  the  P.  Flumentana,  though 
it  is  a  Btnmbling-block  to  those  who  hold  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  SW.  summit  of  the 
Capitoluie  bill  A  spot  near  the  place  where  the 
Cireue  Flaminins  afterwards  stood  was  at  that  time 
used  for  the  assemblies  of  the  Comitia  Centnriata,  by 
which  Uanlins  was  tried.  From  this  place  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  Arx  were  visible;  and  Manlins  hud 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  his  judges  by  calling 
upon  them  to  pronounce  their  verdict  in  the  sight 
of  these  very  gods  whose  temple  he  had  preserved : 
"  Ut  Capitolium  atque  arcem  intuentcs,  nt  ad  deoe 
immortales  vetw,  de  se  jndicsrent."  In  order  to 
deprive  him  of  this  appeal  the  tribunes  adjourned 
the  assembly  to  a  spot  just  outside  the  Porta  Flu- 
mentana, called  "  Incus  Poetelinus,"  whence  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  seen  ("  nnde  conspecttu  in  Ca- 
pitolium noo  easet').  A  ghmce  at  any  map  of  Borne 
will  show  that  this  was  the  only  spot  in  the  Campus 
Martins  where  the  temple,  from  its  being  hidden  by 
the  SW.  simimit,  which  w*  assume  to  have  been  the 
Arx,  was  concealed  from  view.  The  tribunes  would 
doubtless  have  been  glad  to  conceal  the  Arx  also^ 
had  it  been  in  their  power;  but  an  appeal  to  Iha 
Arx  alone  would  have  Ucked  the  effect  of  the  r» 
ligio  which  swayed  so  much  with  the  superstition* 
Bomaos.  They  were  no  longer  in  the  presence  of 
those  rescued  deities  in  whose  sight  Uanlins  had 
invoked  their  jadgment.  There  is  no  occasion 
therefore  to  try,  with  Becker,  to  alter  Livy's  text, 
by  resding  Framentaria  for  Flumentana,  or  seek  to 
place  the  scene  of  the  trial  at  another  spot,  since 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  ujmally  assembled  in 
the  Campus.  • 

The  ancient  topographett,  as  well  as  the  modera 
Italians  (Nibby,  Mura,  fc  p.  132  ;  Canina,  Indi- 
aaione  Topogrqfica,  pp.  34,  632,  ed.  1850),  place 
another  gate,  the  Porta  TRimrPHAUB.  between 
the  Carmentalis  and  the  Flumentana.  That  there 
was  such  a  gate  is  certain,  since  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  classical  authors,  but  unfortunately  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  decided  infierenre  can  be 
drawn  respecting  its  situation.  Hence  Tarions 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  which 
have  led  to  warm  controversies.  The  German  school 
of  topographers,  though  not  united  among  them- 
eelves,  have  agreed  in  departing  from  the  Italian 
view,  chiefly  because  it  appears  to  them  absurd  to 
imagine  that  there  could  have  been  three  gates  in 
so  short  a  piece  of  wall.  If,  however,  aa  it  irill  be 
shown  to  be  probable,  the  Porta  Triumphalis  was 
opened  only  on  occasions  of  state,  there  rnlly  seems 
to  be  very  little  force  in  this  objection.  Bunsen 
and  his  followers  allow  that  it  formed  a  real  entrance 
into  the  city,  bat  strangely  enough  make  it  lead 
into  the  Circus  Maximns;  whibt  Becker,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  it  was  no  gate  at  all  properly 
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■0  called,  bat  i  man  triiunphal  arch  ntnatad  in  th« 
Campos  Hartiiu.  Tha  tbtntj  of  Bunaeii  necaaarilj 
rate  on  tha  aaqmptian  of  a  difierent  lina  of  wall 
from  that  Uid  down  in  tha  pnoading  aocoont:  and 
ai  anothar  lina  ia  also  adopted  by  Niabohr  ^HiH.  i. 
p.  397,  Etimogr.  iL  p.  49),  it  will  be  naoeaaaiy  to 
examine  thia  point  before  prooetding  to  tlie  qoeatian 
of  tha  gate.  Niabohr  and  Bnnaen  an,  howerer,  fu 
from  coinciding.  The  line  drawn  hj  tha  ftnncr 
prooeada  along  the  banka  of  tha  riTar;  that  drawn 
hj  the  latter  mni  from  the  Porta  Cannentalis  to 
ttie  M.  angle  cf  tha  Circoa  Maximna,  and,  adopt- 
ing tha  KW.  front  of  the  circus,  or  what  waa 
called  the  Oppidrnt,  as  part  of  tha  line,  pto- 
cerda  onwarda  to  the  ATcntine,  thna  (hotting  the 
greater  part  of  tha  Forum  Boarinm  out  of  the  city. 
Both  these  theoriea,  howerar,  agree  in  so  &r  aa  they 
aasame  an  aio<M<a  eoatmue,  or  continoed  line  of 
wall ;  and  therefore,  if  thia  notion  can  be  ahown  to 
be  Use,  both  &I1  to  tha  groond.  Now  it  can  be 
proTed  on  the  reiy  best  eridenoe  that  there  was  no 
wall  in  thia  part  of  tha  city,  which  was  defended 
•olaly  by  the  Tiber.  'H'a  haxe  already  addnced  a 
jUMiap  from  Dionysias  in  oonfirmation  of  this 
statement;  and  tha  same  aothor  in  anothar  passage 
repaata  the  same  thing  in  so  plain  a  manner  that 
there  can  be  no  reaaooabla  doobt  of  the  fact : 
tUiinf  4  w4\is  ikim  Kmrh  Kpirot  iretxiirru 
•Iva  Ik  T«r  wofk  rUf  woravi^  >>*)>«•>  (r.  23). 
But  Dicnysins  does  not  stand  alone.  We  have 
Ijrj  also  aa  a  Toochar  lor  the  same  fiwt,  who,  in 
narrating  the  enterprise  of  Poraena  against  Bome, 
ebsarraa  that  the  dtiians  regarded  aome  parts  of 
their  city  as  secured  by  tha  wall,  and  other  parts  by 
the  Tiber: "  Alia  moris,  alia  TiberiobjectoTidebantnr 
iota"  (ii.  10).  The  same  faetappaan,  thongh  not 
in  so  direct  a  manner,  from  the  same  anther's  ac- 
'  ooimt  of  the  procesuon  of  the  rirgina  from  tha 
temple  of  Apollo,  ootside  the  Caimental  gate,  to  that 
of  Jono  Begina  on  the  Aventine,  to  which  we  ban 
before  briefly  allnded.  The  note  is  described  aa 
foUowi :  "A  porta  (Garmentali)  Jugario  Tioo  in 
ftmm  Tenera.  Inde  noo  Tnsco  Vatabnqna  per 
Boariom  fimim  in  diram  Pnblicinm  atqne  aedem 
JmHnis  Bcginae  perrsctam  *  (zxrii.  37).  Now  the 
small  space  allotted  by  Bonsen  to  the  Fomm  Boa- 
riom most  hare  been  mmds  of  the  wall,  aince  the 
tanples  of  Fortune  and  Hater  Hatnta,  which  stood 
npoo  it  (LiT.  xxziiL  27),  were  within  the  Ports 
Cannentalis  (Id.  xzt.  7).  The  procession,  then, 
after  paining  through  that  foram,  must  have  gone 
ont  of  the  city  at  another  gate, — Bunwn's  Flumen- 
taoa,— and  have  entered  it  again  by  the  Trigemina, 
before  it  could  reach  the  Ulirns  Foblicius, — 
fiiets  which  ars  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  Taiy 
precise  desciiption  of  the  mate. 

Having  thus  shown  on  the  best  eridenoe  that  no 
wall  existed  at  this  point,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  time  to  refnte  argnmenta  intended  to  show  that 
it  poariUy  might  have  ezisted, — snch  as  whether  a 
wall  with  a  gate  woold  keep  oat  an  inondation, 
whether  tha  Fabii  went  orer  the  Sublician  bridge, 
and  others  of  the  Uka  sor^  which  woold  haTe  pnz- 
aled  an  ancient  hamapez.  We  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  examine  Becker's  hypothesis,  that  the  Porta 
Triomphalis  was,  in  fact,  no  gate  at  all,  hot  merely 
an  arcb  in  tha  Campos  Martioa,  a  theoiy  which  is 
also  adopted,  thoogh  with  aome  little  variation,  by 
Preller  {Regitmeii,  p.  162,  and  Anhang,  p.  239). 

Becker  places  this  arch  at  the  spot  where  the 
Campos   Maitios  joins  tha  Begin  called    Circoa 
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Flaminins,  and  takea  it  to  be  the  same  that  was  n- 
bnilt  by  Domitian  (of  ooorae  he  moat  mean  rtbmlt, 
though  it  is  not  very  clearly  ezpressed.  De  ilmru, 
p.  92,  Bimdb.  p.  1 53).  His  conjeetore  is  foonded 
on  the  following  tines  in  a  poem  of  Martial's  (viiL 
6.t)  in  which  he  describes  the  erectian  cf  this  arch 
and  of  aome  other  boildings  near  it: — 

"  Haee  ast  digna  tn'is,  Germsnice,  porta  tiinmphiai 
Hos  aditos  orbem  Martis  habere  deoet.' 

Backer,  however,  ia  totally  nnable  to  prore  that  this 
arch  and  the  temple  of  Foitona  Bedox  near  it'were 
even  in  the  Campns  Uartius  at  all.  Tboa  he  san 
{Hmdb.  p.  642):  "It  is  not  indeed  expressly  nid 
that  the  Ara  of  Fortnna  Bedox  was  in  the  Campiu 
Martins;  but  it  iecona  probabh  from  the  drcnm- 
stanoe  that  Domitian  boilt  hers,  and,  as  we  have 
eoiyee<«r«fatp.  153,  dose  to  the  Porta  Trinmplialis, 
a  temple  to  the  same  goddeaa.'  The  aigument 
then  proceeds  as  follows:  "  We  b>o»  from  Martial 
that  Domitian  boilt  a  temple  to  Fortnna  Bedox 
when  her  altar  formeily  stood,  and  also  a  trinmpfaal 
arch  near  it.  We  do  not  bmc  that  tins  altar  was 
in  tha  Campos  Hartiaa;  hot  it  ia  probable  that  it 
waa,  becaoae  Domitian  bn'Ut  thia  temple  dose  to  it, 
and  also  dose  to  the  arch,  which,  as  /  omjeetKnd, 
was  the  Porta  Triomphalis  I " 

There  is,  however,  another  passage  of  Misrtisl, 
either  overlooked  or  ignored  by  Becker,  which  tend* 
very  strongly  to  show  that  this  arch  of  Domitiaa's 
really  was  in  the  Campos  Hartios,  hot  at  qnite  a 
diArsnt  spot  from  that  so  conveniently  fixed  iqnB 
by  him.     It  is  the  following  (x.  6) :  — 

"  Felices  qoibns  nma  dedit  apectare  comacom 
Solibos  Aretois  aideribosqoe  ducem. 
Quando  erit  iUe  dies  quo  Campos  et  arbor  et 
omnia 
Looebit  Latia  eolta  lenestra  noni  ? 
Qoando  morae  dolces,  longOEqoe  a  Caeaare 
pulvis, 
Totaqae  Flaminia  Boma  videnda  viaT" 

Than  can  be  no  doobt  that  theae  lines  tefer  to  tha 
same  triomphsl  entry  of  Domitian's  as  those  quoted 
by  Becker;  and  they  pratty  plainly  show,  as  Ca- 
nina,  withont  any  view  to  the  present  qnestion, 
justly  observes  (/iKitaMOM,  fe.  p.  437),  that  the 
arch  and  other  monomenta  stood  on  the  Via  Flami- 
nia, and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable  distanre 
from  the  spot  assigned  to  them  by  Becker. 

Thia  arch  having  broken  down,  Preller  comes  to 
the  rescoe,  and  placea  tlie  Porta  Triomphalis  neir 
the  Vilk  Publica  and  temple  of  Bellona,  dose  to 
the  Via  Lata.  For  this  site  he  addnces  aevnal 
pbuuible  argoments :  near  the  temple  of  Bellona 
was  the  piece  of  agar  hostilis,  where  the  Fetiaks 
went  through  the  formalities  of  dechuing  war; 
as  well  as  the  Cdnmna  Bellica,  whence  a  hnce 
waa  thrown  when  the  anny  waa  goi:^  to  take 
the  field  ;  alao  a  Senacolum  *  dtia  aedem  Bd- 
Innae,"  in  which  audience  was  given  to  ftnign 
smbassadon  whom  tha  senate  did  not  choose  ts 
admit  into  the  city.  The  Villa  Publica  alto  served 
for  the  reception  of  the  latter,  and  probably  also  of 
Boman  genenls  before  their  triumph,  end  cf  all  who, 
being  cum  imperio,  could  not  cross  the  pomoerinm, 
and  therefore  in  the  ordinary  oonne  ^oA  op  tbor 
abode  there.  After  this  ceased  to  exist,  the  Diii- 
bitorinm  was  used  in  its  stead,  in  which  Claadioi 
paaaed  some  nights,  and  m  which  prodaUy  Ves- 
pasian and  Titos  slept  before  their  trirusph.     Tiiii 
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■tnt  therefoK  had  tlia  significance  of  a  kinj  of  ont-     who,  we  are  toU,  assembled  tlie  ienita  at  the  same 

place  praciMljr  od  the  gronnd  that  it  was  ontriile  of 
Uie  ponuwriuin,  and  tliat  ooiueqnentlj  be  did  not 


piat  of  the  citjr. 

As  this  theory  is  evidently  framed  with  a  view 
to  the  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  as  the 
account  of  that  triumpli  is  also  one  of  tlie  main 
argninenta  adduced  by  Becker  tut  his  Porta  Tri- 
umphalis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it.     The 
narratire  of  Joeephnx  runs  as  follows  {ML  Jvd. 
vii.  5.  §  4,  p.  1305,  Huds.):  "  The  emperor  and  bis 
son  Til  OS  spent  tlie  nixht  pn-coding  their  triumph 
in  a  public  building  in  tlie  Campus  Martins,  near 
tlie  temple  of  Isis,  where  the  army  was  assembled 
and  minhalled.     At  break  of  da»  tlie  emperors 
CiUne  forth  and  proceeded  to  the  Pucticna  Octavise 
(near  the  theatre  of  Harcellus),  where,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  the  senate  were  assembled  to  meet 
tliem.     Vespasian,  after  offering  the  nausl  prayei-, 
and  dfHTering  a  short  address,  dismissed  tlie  tniopx 
to  Uieir  breakfa&t,  whilst  be  himself  ntamtil  to  the 
gate  named  after  the  triumphal  proceu>iaiis  that 
osed  to  pass  through  it.      Here  tlie  emperor  bieiik- 
£ute(I,  and,  having  put  on  the  triumphal  dic-a,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  giids  whose  shrines  were  at  die 
gate,  caused  the  pageant  to  prac««d  tlirough  the 
circi."      Beikcr  concludes  fiDm  this  narrative  that 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  must  have  been  outride  the 
tiiwn,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  near  the  public 
building  where  the  emperor  hail  slept.     A  further 
proof  is,  he  contends,   that   the   procession   went 
through  the   rirci,  which  most  niean  the  Circus 
F'aminius  and  Circus  Hiixiiiiuii;  and  that  tills  was 
so  may  be  shown  from  Plutarch  (Aem.  PauU.  33). 
who  says  that  PauUus  went  through  the  Cirel,  aad 
iu  another  passage  expressly  reUtes  (LneiJJ,  37) 
that  Laiullus  adorned  the  Circus  Fhmiiiiui  with 
the  arms,  &C.  which  be  bad  taken,  whii  h  it  would 
be  abenrd  to  suppose  be  would  have  done  nulens  tlie 
pfocasuoi  passed  throngh  that  drcns.    Then  comes 
tlie  supposiiion  we  have  ahtiady  noticed,  that  the 
procession  of  Vespasian  passed  through  the  aich 
re-rrccted  by  his  younger  son  Domitian  some  years 
after  his  fotber's  death.     After  passing  through  tlie 
Circus  Fhuninins,  Becker  thinks  that  tlie    pro- 
eessinn  went  through  the  P.  Carmeoialis,  and  by 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  to  the  forum,  along  the  ktter 
$ub  Veierana,  and  finally  tlinmgh  the  Vicus  Tuscus, 
the  Velabrum,  and  Foruui  B<>ariuin,  into  tlie  Circus 
>laximus.     Having  conducted  the  empemm  thus 
6ir,  Becker  tikes  leaTB  of  them,  and  we  remain  com- 
pletely ui  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  ui  which  tliey 
got  out  of  the  circus  and    found  tlieir  way  bai-k 
aeaiii  to  the  funun  and  Capital,  the  Osuul  destua- 
tion  of  triumphant  generals, 

Admitung  that  Becker  bus  here  given  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  of  Joseplius  as  it  stunds,  we 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  cunclusiuns  that  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  beginning  with  thone  of  Preller. 
That  writer  bus  very  properly  assumed  (^Regionen, 
p.  240)  that  if  the  triumphal  arch  did  not  actually 
croM  the  pomoeritun  it  kd  at  all  erents  into  a  terri- 
t<>i7  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  into  which 
it  was  tmUwftd  (or  a  general  cum  imperio  to  pass 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate.  Had  not  this 
been  so  the  whole  business  would  have  been  a  mei-e  rain 
and  idle  ceremony.  The  account  of  Vespasian's  tri- 
umph seems  faidmd  a  Bttle  repugnant  to  this  view, 
aince  he  met  the  senate  in  the  Porticns  Octaviae, 
v\  hich  on  this  suppoiation  was  considerably  beyond  the 
boundary,  and  which  he  had  therefore  crossed  before 
lie  had  obtwned  authority  to  do  so.  Still  more  re- 
I  narnant  is  Uiou's  account  of  the  triumph  of  Tiberius, 
voun. 


violate  their  privileges  by  aseemblmg  tliem  titers 
(($  re  T^  'OKTOoiiioi'  tV  Pov^tir  ^Bpourt  Sik  t& 
«(«  ToS  wn/iriptm  abri  itroi.  It.  8).     But  as  tliese 
instances  oecarred  in  the  imperial  times,  when  it 
may  be  said  with  Becker  (jltauB).  p.  151,  note) 
tliat  tlie  ceremony  no  longer  had  any  meaning,  we 
will  go  back  for  an  example  ti  tlie  early  ages  of  the 
Republic.     First,  however,  we  must  demand    the 
arknuwledgment  that  the  triumphal  gate  passed  by 
Vespasian  was  the  same,  or  at  least  stood  on  the 
same  spot,  as  tliat  which  had  been  in  nse  from  time 
unmeinnrial.     We  cannot  allow  it  to  be  shifted 
aboat  like  a  castle  on  a  chessboard,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  commentators:  and  we  make  this 
demand  on  the  authority  of  Josaphus  himself   in 
the  Tory  passage  onder  discussion,  who   tells  as 
tliat  it  took  it)  name  from  tlia  circumstance  that  the 
triumphal  processions  had  alvca/i  passed  tliruugh  it 
(&iri  Toi;  we/tTfirOcu  8/  aur^r  kti  raits  hptifiSmtt 
rqs  -rpoffijyoplas   As-*   aXrriv  Trri;;(i;uu').       Now 
Livy,  iu  bis  acount  of  the  triumph  of  tlie  oon.saIs 
Valerias  and  Horatios,  relates  tliat  they  assembled 
die  senate  in  die  Campos  Martins  to  solicit  diat 
honour;   but  when  the  senators  oompUined  tiiat 
diey  were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  die  military, 
the  consuls  called  the  senate  aivay  into  the  Prata 
Flaminia,  to  die  spot  occupied  iu  die  time  of  dis 
historian  by  the  temple  of  Apnilu.     ("  Consules  ez 
compsiito  endem  biduo  ad  nrbem  acoessere,  sens- 
tcunque  hi  Mardom  Campum  emeaverc.   Cbi  qoum 
de  rebus  a  ae  gestis  agerent,  questi  primoras  Pal  rum, 
■enatum  uiter  miiites  dedita  opera  terroris  can;* 
buberi.     Itaque  inde  Consules,  ne  crimination!  esset 
locum,  in  prata  FUmiuia,  nbi  nunc  aedea  ApoUiiiis 
(jam  tum  Apollinai-a  appellabant)  oroeoeere  sa- 
natnm,"  iii.  63.)    This  temple  was  situated  ckae 
to  the  Porlicus  Octanae  (Becker,  BamU).  p.  60S), 
and  dierefore  considerably  nearer  the  city  than  die 
spot  indiiated  either  by  Becker  or  Preller.     The 
consuls  therefore  must  have  nlready  passed  beyond 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  befire  diey  began  to  solicit 
the  senate  for  leave  to  do  sol 

Becker,  however,  has  been  more  careful,  and  has 
not  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  beyond  die 
walls  of  Servius,  at  this  part  of  the  Campns,  before 
the  dine  of  the  emperor  Chudius.  But  what  re- 
sults fi-om  his  view?  That  the  whole  affair  of  die 
Porta  Triumphalis  was  mere  fiirce,  —  that  it  led 
nowhere,  —  that  the  triumphant  general,  when  hr 
bud  passed  through  it  by  permissioo  of  tlw  senate, 
was  as  much  outside  the  dty  boundary  as  he  waa 
befjre.  But  that  it  afforded  a  real  entrance  into 
the  town  clearly  ap)«iin>  from  the  passage  in  Cicero's 
oration  against  Pino  (c.  23):  "  Cum  ego  Caelimon- 
tana  porta  introisae  dixissem,  sponsione  me,  ni 
EsquiUiia  mtruisset,  homo  prointisshiitu  hicassivit 
Quasi  vero  id  aut  ago  scire  deboaiim,  sat  Testrnm 
quispiam  andierit,  ant  ad  rem  pertineat  qua  tn 
porta  intruieris,  modo  ne  trinmpbali;  quae  porta 
Macedonicis  semper  proconsulibus  ante  te  patuit." 
The  Porta  Trinniphalu  being  here  put  on  s  level  with 
the  Csalimuntana  and  Esqnilina,  the  natural  concln- 
sioo  is  that,  Uke  them,  it  afforded  an  actual,  though 
not  cnstomary,  entrance  within  the  walla.  We  further 
learn  from  the  preceding  passage  that  this  same 
i'urta  Tr!u!nph.ilis  had  been  open  to  every  proconsul 
of  Macedonia  before  Piso,  iiiclnding  of  course  L.  Aemi- 
litu  Paullu",  who  ti'ianiplied  over  I'erseni  B.  c.  1 67 
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(Lit.  x1».  39).  thus  e>tiibii3lung  tbe  Wentity  of  the 
gate  to  at  leaal  ll^t  pehod. 

Bal  to  ntunk  to  Becker's   explanation   of  the 
m^sace  of  J<>«pkiis.     Aamittinc  Plutarch's  accoont 
of  UK  tnuniphs    ]f  Patb.us  and  Laculloa.  namelj, 
that  thcT  passed  ihroo^h  the  Circus  i-'ianunioa,  jrt 
what  docK  thU  pn>Tf  ?  bow  u  it  connected  with  the 
porta   TriuTiptaliS  ?      Tho&e    cenerais   may  have 
inar>hiV.ed    Their  proeessioos   in   the    Campos    and 
fussed  lhnxi_h   the  Circus  Pianiiniaa  in  their  way 
i»  like  Pvrta  Triair.phalia.     The   procesaiuo  woald 
hare  beeo  ejoaliy  Tiaibie  to  the  Circus  as  in  the 
sxneta  of  Koene.  jost  as  the  Lcrd  Maivor  b  Jiow  may, 
or  m^gbt,  be  aevn  at  Westminster  as  well  as  in  the 
etty.     It  b  pci&^b^e  Lodeed  that  in  the  case  of  Ves 
T*-in  then  was  do  procK&ioo  till  he  arriTed  at  the 
|:«:e :  bot  it  d  «s  doC  necessarily  follow  that  tlie 
»an.e  Viuc  was  always  pre<.i»ely  observed.      In  trath 
we  'naT  perctt.Te  a  didereace  between  the  ex[»«ssiuo5 
ol'  J^KepLas  and  thuee  U  Plararcb.     Tlie  former 
foTS  li^a:  Vesptoiin  wtrot  S«a  tcm*  dtdrpwr  ;  whilst 
I'.a'arch  say>.  of  Paolius.  that  the  peof^e  assembled  {  sitloo  of  tbe  P< 
er  TMt  iTviK«<s  dfoTpAix.  ft  KipKovr  KaXovffip;  '  frnma  passa^ 
«<  LfbiiiluN  that  he  adorned  t^  ^Kofu^uo^  i-ww6- 
9^ofAow.     Here  the  cim  are  precisely  designated  as 
ki'^-irojMs:  but  Jdseihus  tttes  the  general  tenn 
d'ttrpwr,  w'.Kch  may  ic«.'.aie  theatres  of  all  kinds. 
N<*w  we  wiii  ^u.):t^  •  mure  prubable  route  than 
tuat  given  by  Becker,  accurii;.^  to  which  the  pa- 
geant oiu&l  nave  crub&ad  tije  tUum  twice.     After 
c».ninc  iia:  at  tbe  fnrther  end  fit  the  circus,  Ves- 


tbe  senate  to4 

CJttniordinary 
paa  through 
statue  of  \'icl 
wnsuerint  quir 
praecedente  V 
100;  ct  Tac 
that  this  was 
in  tbe  Campuj 
phali:i  bad  hi 
thonxurhfare,  i 
in  pa&gjng  thn 
have  didcovere 
fenred?  Whe: 
nghtJy  nune  i 
kept  shot. 

Between  th 
the  banks  of  i 
was  diacontini 
spot  where  Ui 
This  may  be  : 


Publicins,  at  tl 
cipit  di!>tribui 
Portam  Tricen 
licius,  as  we  ki 
the  proces^ion  < 
the  Sbceni  to  t 
(•*  inde  vico  Ti 
cUvum   Public 


pi>iun  turned  down  to  tbe  eft.  between  the  Palatine     perrectum,"*  X] 


nxinected  witi 

being  mention 
lit-ins ;  but  tl 
^toadon  of  th 
we  shall  unly  r 
to  seem  to  sb< 
from  the  gati 
derived  its  nan 
w;.ys^ 

A  little  bey 
graphers  have 
uientioiied  uiily 
foiluwiiig  pa».-^ 


and  Caelian,  tbe  modem  Via  dt  S.  Grt^orio.  This 
would  bring  him  out  opp»::e  iiis  own  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  the  Cvj  tsaeam.  then  in  course  cf  con- 
struction. Even  if  it  iiad  Dot  haen  moch  above  its 
fiKindations.  &uii  its  a:npie  am  by  means  (jf  scaffiM- 
infs,  would  have  ace  iiiinodated  a  vast  number  of 
ft;«cUitors:  aoi  as  la  Vtfs.pa>ian  pensuoaily,  it  would 
have  iTi~par:ed  no  &mali  re.iah  to  his  triumph  to 
pa.^  through  so  ina^:.in«.ent  a  work  of  his  own 
cxY-atzjo.  H-*::oe  bis  toaA  lay  plain  and  direct  over 
the  Siinin^Ji  Sajra  Via  to  the  furum  and  Capitol. 

K  w.  taJL.:£  alt  these  things  iiilo  cooai.ieralion, 
w»  wi„  vecrare  to  sucircst  a  very  sli^ibt  cimnire  in 
the  text  <t  JjM»i:has,  a  ciionge  not  so  ^re;(t  as  i>ome  {  vaiiuin  dicta'' 
of  those  of;ea    p'opoeed    by    Becker    ap<in   much  {  that  it  derivec 
sscuier  4xv:k;i  .nks,  and  which  will  nflea^e  us  from  a  | 
g^ea!  deal  ..-f  pe.--..>xlty.     Tbe  aiteraii m  is  that  of  . 
•o  N  into  a  n.  a  very  tii^ht  CHte  in  the  uncial  ch*- 
racier,  ani.  hj  neai.ng  arcx^V^  f''  '^^X^P*^  *^ 
w^<bd   D-^e  Ves-^is>ian  depart  from  the  PorticuA 

Ovsaviae  uwaris  lije  gate  wiiich  iud  always  beeu 

K>«d  Air  thur.fJiis,  ia>tead  ol  retraciui:  his  step^ 

C4iwarJs  oDe  of  which  D.>bodT  can  give  any  accuan:. 

B^i   w..j:erer  n-ay   l<e   tbv^jiit  of  the   individuil 

cs*'*  of  Ve-j«>U  ^>;1;1  we  b.-Ii  it  to  be  inc>jn:e>iaii!e 

ti'-Al  tlve  a  v-en:  P.*rta  Triu;n;.haiis.  agaicit  wii.ch 

t^-e  aKM  i<vje«::..jc  »«eaia  to  be  that  it  wa±»  near  two 

other  g3U«x  is  to  be  soazl*:   io  thnt  pcut  of  tbe 

^rviaa  wali   bri^een   tlie  P.  CannenraltA  and   the 

P.  F.nn^atana.    1  he  o^jectioii  just  ajloded  to  would 

it:.;eed   have  >.v:k  ton*,  if  we  cculd  assume,  wi;b 


government  dot 
these  docks  h 
pLiin  where  J. 
has  the  merit  u 
proper  place,  tl 
Tiicre  was,  ho« 
chant  duck,  be 
as  this  must  b 
is  pnibable  thai 
u  here  on  the  M 
Priyroto.  when 
but  whether  it 
pueBiible  to  say. 
by  a  gentlemai 
that  traces  of 
l»een  disc-n-ered 
Be\-ker  yifjmcX  p.  1.^4).  tluU  the  Porta  Triumpbalis,  I  below  5L  Sabitw 

Tbe  Unc  of 
hiU  cancel  ht 
Round  tbe  Avei 
ci»n  figuration  of 
point  of  the  Af 
Hence  the  que 
i::imeiess  heirhl 


,ni>t  Im^  ac  t^*..::  ary  of.e.  lay  always  open  for  com- 
r:  XI  tn.5;.*.  But  il  is  >ur;  riAa^  hew  ar«>  body  could 
cv'  *  to  ti'al  cc:,*:.u>;  'a  aJi:er  reaiia;  tlie  fasbages 
*;.:ch  Becker  ha:;  h.ms*lf  cited  fa.m  Suetonius, 
T.»v::niv.  a'li  D.  a  C^^.us.  or  tlut  in  Ciceru's  ora- 
tivu  a^a:..>:  P.?,*  ^e:^re  quoted.  Ti.e  drs.:  of  these 
ax^tikjtn  reuUes  t:.a:  a:;er  the  dvu'.li  vt  Au^ii>:us 
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itund.  It  Kcnw  probabh  that  it 
ttdi,  have  iocludeii  a  conaideruble 
ce,  bad  it  pruceedad  alung  the 
ftve  been  ootninanded  bv  the  hili; 
tost  nalnral  suppoiiition  ia  tliat  it 
,  since  the  mun  extended  line  it 
deKcribed  affords  nx>m  fur  the 
ti  we  find  mentioned  between  the 
and  the  Purta  Capeoa  near  the 

I  mtut,  perhaps,  assume  a  Porta 
TiA,  which  is  twice  mentioned  by 
147),  and  whose  name,  he  says, 

an  an  or  Eacellum  of  Micnciua, 
s  held  to  be  a  gud.  We  bear 
ich  a  Boman  deltjr;  but  we  learn 
4)  that  a  certain  tribane  of  tlie 
mtius  Au);ariniis,  had  a  statue 
'  public  bubscription,  beyond  the 
for  having  reduced  the  ptice  of 
:ed  at  an  sArly  period,  since  the 
■rrated  bj  Lirj  (iv.  13—16) 
le  additional  iofwmation  that  it 
9  pracnied  the  condemnation  of 
onupoliser,  Maelins,  and  that  the 

was  a  gilt  bull.  It  is  puaeible 
;ate  maj  bare  been  named  alter 
n  the  extmordinary  honours  paid 
re  come  in  pi'ucess  of  tiuw  to  be 
for  a  deity.  If  there  is  any  trath 
:ate  may  be  placed  somewhere  on 
tventiue. 
d  fragment  which  we  possess  of 

of  the  Roman  gates  (L.L.  v.  § 
:es  it  by  mentioning  tliiee,  which 
^lace  anywhere  except  in  the  line 
)  ATeotiue  and  Caelian.     He  bad 

plats  inhabited  by  Ennins,  who 
itiue  (Uieron.  Chron.  134,  vol.  L 
id  then  mentions  consecutively  a 

'UKTA  KAUDUSCtJUl,  aud  PuHTA 

B  must  therefore  be  enuuierating 
KT  from  W,  to  £.,  since  it  would  be 
oom  fur  tliree  more  gates,  be&ides 
joned,  uu  the  Aveniiue.  The  P. 
irobably  Uy  in  the  valley  between 

adjoining  height  to  the  E,  It 
:n  situated  on  the  Aveiitine  itself, 
'apiloHm,  meniioiis  in  the  12lh 
'ubiica,  a  vicns  Porta  Naevia,  us 
f  Porta  Baudusculaiia.  But  the 
he  latter  gate,  as  well  as  of  the 
t  is  impossible  to  determine  fur- 
ly  lay  in  the  line  of  wall  between 
Caelian. 

uncertainty  it  is  t«freshing  to 
;ats  whose  site  nuy  be  accurately 
A  CapENA  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 

siiort  distance  W.  uf  the  spot 
ina  diverged  from  the  Via  Appia. 
uned  fnim  the  P.  Capena,  and 
ihe  first  milestone  upon  it,  in  a 
distance  ooLside  of  the  modem 
u«o,  has  enabled  the  topographer 
rmins  its  site  to  be  at  a  spot  now 
with  the  letters  p.  c,  300  yards 

GregoriOf  snd  1480  witliin  the 
bat  it  was  sejted  in  the  vallpy, 
fwt  tliat  the  Rims  Uerculaneus, 
of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  pas!>ed  over 
t  expressly  told,  lay  too  iow  to 


ROMA  -;>o 

supply  the  Cnelian  hill.  (Front  A<j.  18.)  flenc^ 
Juvenal  (iii.  11):  — 

"  Substitit  ad  veteres  arena  madidamque  Capenam," 
where  we  learn  from  the  Scholia  that  the  g.ite, 
which  in  Inter  times  must  hare  lain  a  gwd  way 
within  the  Uinn,  was  called  "  Arcus  Stillans."  iSo 
Martial  (iii.  47)..— 

"  Capena  gi-andi  porta  ^ns  plult  gutla." 

A  little  way  beyond  tliis  gale,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
between  its  point  of  separation  from  tlie  Via  Laiiiia 
and  the  P.  S.  Scbuttiano,  there  still  exists  one  of  i  he 
most  interesting  of  the  Roman  monuments  —  tlie 
tomb  of  the  Si  ipios,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  solitary  cypress. 

From  the  Porta  Capena  the  wall  must  have 
ascended  the  Cuelian  hill,  and  skirted  its  sootliiin 
side;  but  the  exact  line  which  it  described  in  its 
progress  towuids  the  agger  can  only  be  coujectund. 
Seeker  {Handb.  p.  167),  fallowing  Fiale  and  BuMMn, 
draws  the  line  near  the  Ospettale  di  S.  Giuvtm/ii^ 
thna  excluding  that  part  of  the  hill  on  whidi  llie 
Lateran  is  situated,  although,  as  Canina  obM-rves 
(_Indicattone,  p.  36),  this  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill.  There  was  perhaps  a  gate  at  the  boituni  of  the 
present  Piittza  cU  Aaeiceila,  but  we  do  not  know  its 
name ;  and  the  next  gate  respecting  which  tlierr  is 
any  certainty  is  the  Porta  Caeuuomtana.  Buiisen 
(^Baehr.  I  p.  638)  and  Becker,  in  conformity  with 
their  line  of  wall,  place  it  by  the  hospital  of  & 
GiomnrU,  now  approached  by  the  Via  S. S.  Quattio 
Curonati,  the  ancient  street  called  Caput  Ahicae. 
The  PoRTAQuEBQUBTULAiiA,if  it  wasreallya  dis- 
tinct gate  and  not  another  name  for  tlieCaelimontuiia, 
miut  have  stixid  a  Utile  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  niur 
the  church  of  &  S.  Pietro  »  MarcdUao,  in  iiie 
valley  which  separates  the  Caelian  from  the  Ksqui- 
line.  This  gate,  which  was  also  called  Quenjui:- 
tularia,  is  sevei'<il  times  mentioned,  but  wiihuui  ^iiiy 
more  exact  definition.  (PUn.  xvi.  15;  Feslus,  p. 
261.)  The  Caelian  hill  itself,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  was  anciently  called  Querquetidanu^. 
From  this  point  tlie  wall  must  have  run  uorthnaids 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line  till  it  joinod  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger,  where  the  Porta  Esquiuna 
was  situated,  between  which  and  the  Querquetulsiia 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  gale. 
The  Esquilina,  like  the  others  on  the  agger,  is 
among  the  most  certain  of  the  Roman  gales.  We 
learn  from  Suabo  (v.  p.  237)  that  tJie  Via  Labicana 
proceeded  from  it;  whilst  at  a  little  distance  thu 
Praenestina  branched  off  from  the  Labicana.  It 
must  therefore  have  hiin  near  the  church  of  S.  Vito 
and  the  still  existing  arch  of  Gallieutis;  but  its 
exact  site  is  connected  with  the  question  icspeclin;; 
the  gales  in  the  Aurelisn  wall  which  corresponded 
with  it,  and  cannot  therefore  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. The  site  of  the  Porta  Coixiha,  the  poii.t 
from  which  we  started,  is  determined  by  the  f.i<  t 
mentioned  by  Strabo  {Jb.  p  228)  that  boUi  tlie  Via 
Solaria  and  Via  Nomentana  started  from  it;  and  it 
must  consequently  have  stood  near  the  northern 
comer  of  the  batlis  of  Diocletian  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Via  del  Macao.  We  leaiii 
from  Panlus  Diaconus  (p.  10)  that  this  gate  was 
also  called  Agonensis  and  Quiriualis.  Agonus,  as 
we  have  said,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Quiriual 
hill. 

The  Porta  Collina,  then,  and  the  Porta  Esquiliiia 
were  seated  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
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( l.iv.  xW.  39),  thus  esl»blUliing  the  iilentily  of  the 
gate'to  »t  le»»l  tli»t  prioJ.  ,       ^       j  ,u. 

But  to  retnra  to  Beckei's   explanation   of  the 
~»aCT  of  Jos*phn5.     Admittinc  Plutarch's  mcoomit 
rf  the  triumphs  rf  PauUus  and  Lacullna,  namely, 
that  thev  passed  throagh  the  Circus  Flaminina,  yet 
what  doi*  thU  prove?  bow  u  it  connected  with  the 
Porta  Triumplialis  ?      Tbo.*  generals  may  haw 
mar>h»ll«d  their  processions  in  the   Campna  « 
rassed  through  the  Circus  Flaminius  m  their       '_ 
to  the  Porta  Triuirphalis.     The  processioa      -. 
hare  been  eiuxlly  visible  in  the  Circus  af        ; 
atieeu  of  Ronw,  just  as  the  Lord  Mayor'. ; 
or  might,  be  seen  at  Westminster  as  we 
rJlT.     It  is  possible  indeed  that  m  the 
pa^ian  there  was  no  procession  till  he 
E»te:  hot  it  does  not  necessarily 
same  line  was  always  precisely  oh 
we  may  perceire  a  difference  bet' 
of  J.Mphns  and  those  of  _P' 
wvs  tliat  Vespasian  went  tir 
i'.utarvh  say.-,  of  Paullus,  f  ^^^ 

»»  Toij  i»«i«««J  itirp 
of  Lurullus,  that  he  adr 
Swuuer.     Heretheci 


the  eenate  •; 
extmordil^  ^ 
pass  tir  ^  •■ 
stttaf.vi   ,    ' 

r  %  \  * 

'■:^\\ 


hi  .i.Wrowei  ;  but  J 
id<aTf>wr,  which  m;» 
N  >w  we  will  suj 
t...>t  given  by  P. 
(Eont  must  b» 
ckkitin^  iin:  s 
pi-ian  tume 
and  Caeiiai 
would  bri' 
amphith* 


in  tlie 

including 

.ipben  have 

aen  we  consider 

.iiain  roads  leading 

seven  of  these  issued 

.,  Esquilina,  and  Collins 

or  six  gates  would  have 

entrances,  and  that  the  »• 

oen  unimportant  ones,  destined 

L-ans  of  convenient  conunnnication 

lin^  countiy.    Of  those  enumerated 

Viniinslis,  Esqnilina,CaeIiniooiana, 


*'™*''"       .^nn-na,   CarmenUilis,    and    Batumena 

f.mnd.i       ,^  i„^^  gjf  j^y  great  importance.    Never- 

'Ujfs.      .  irpeara  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  (iiL  9) 

^C"    .  lis  time  there  mnat   have  been  a  great 

h=*'    ^  J*  sTialler  ones,  the  origin  and  use  of  which 

I    .,1.1.:  radeavoor  to  account  for  preseutly.     As  the 

'  weai:e.  though  unfortunately  somewhat  obscure,  in 

•  .\«u>^efable  importance  in  Boinan  topography,  we 

-u'l^  uet«  quote  it  at  lenetfa  :  "  Urbem  tres  portas 

laoMitem  Bomslus  reliqait,  ant  (at  plurimaa  !»■ 

Aeiitibus  crvdaxDus)  quatuur.     Miienia  ejus  ccllegere 

awbitu    Impermtoribus    Censoriboaqne   Vesjvtstaiiis 

anno  coodilae  DcccxxTn.  pass,  xuuf.cc.     Com- 

p^^La   UKM^tes    septem,  ipsa   dividitur  in   regiones 

qoAtnonicciui.   cotnpita  Larium  cclxt.     Ejusdem 

a|>aiium,  meusnra  cnrrente  a  milliario  in  capita 

fioniaui  fori  statnto.  ad  singulu  puctas,  qnae  sunt 

hodie   nnmen    tr.ginta    septem,  ita  ut  dnodecim 

■emel   nuinenstur.   praetereanturqne   fx   Teteribna 

ceptem,  ijuae  ess*   dmerunt,  cfficit   passunm   per 

directum  xxxM-iKVUtT.     Ad  extrema  rero  tec- 

tenun  rani  rsLvtrit  Pnrioriis  ab  eodem  milliario  per 

VTvtks  cenrJaai  visr:mi  meosora  coltigit  paulo  amplius 

sertcaji-ta  KiTla  pa&suutii.'*     Kow  tliere  seems  to 

kr  no  raai««  ^  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 

acwust.     I'.ir.T  <vu!<i  bare  had  oo  reason  for  exag- 

ge.-;>:i,«i.  against  wiiich.  in  the  account  of  the  Ro- 

iuuWui  gatck  he  camuiiT  guards  himself     Again, 

be  serms  lo  haw  taken  the  subsuiice  of  it  firom  the 

offii-ial  returt  of  a  reirular  surrey  made  in  his  own 

time  and  m  the  reicn  of  VRsposian.     The  only  room 

fir  raspidon  theretbre  seems  to  be  that  his  text  may 

nave  been  corrupted,  and  that  instead  of  thirty-seven  , 

■•»  'he  number  of  the  ga:e«  we  should  insert  some 

"^ller  onev    But  an  eiauiiuation  of  his  figures  docs  ' 
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.   first 
.es  of  the 
.,aa  at  Borne 
fur  sepulchreR, 
^  would  be  limited. 
»f  the  w»ll  becoining 
,  fre.sh    gates    would    be 
>  ith  tlie  line  of  streets  inside, 
.inaed  bj  a  line  of  rnad  oateide, 
•vould  be  erected,     Grndoally  the 
.  es  began  to  disappear ;  but  the  open- 
ed been  pierced  were  still  recorded,  u 
'  fiacal  or  other  purposes,  the  Ixtundaiy  of 
la.    Hence,  though  Augustus  had  divided 
d  suburbs  into  fourteen   new  R^om, 
!  ancient    boundary   narked   by   these 
recorded  and  measured  in   the  time  of 
and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
g  while  afterwards,  since  we  find  the 
>r  of  thiny-sevcn  gales  recorded  both  in 
>od  Cvriotam. 

\  would  not  tamper  with  the  text  of 
ibbj  his  done  with  very  unfortunate 
ro,  4iC  p.  213,  seq  )  —  a  remedy  that 
be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  the  last 
PHny's  statement  may  be  regarded  as 
ut  influence  with  respect  to  X\\Aorigmal 
I,  the  number  of  which  we  should  rather 
to  reduce  than  to  increase.  We  find, 
B  names  mentioned  than  those  enu- 
some  of  them  were  ancient  or  obsolete 
again, we  must  remember  that  "porta** 
lya  Kgnify  a  city  gate.  Of  the  former 
Porta  Agonkmsis,  which,  as  we  learn 
Diaconus  (p.  10),  was  anoiher  appella- 
ortaCollina.  The  sameauthur(pL2S5) 
\  a  Porta  Qcirimalis  »&  a  sulxstantive 
I  possibly,  like  Agonensis,  it  was  only  a 
ne  for  one  of  the  gates  on  the  Qairinal. 
'  porta"  was  applied  to  any  arched 
,  aiHl  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  arch  of 
when  it  spanned  a  street  in  the  line  of 
lich  case  it  was  built  in  a  superior 
had  Tuually  an  inscription.  Among 
nroghfarcs  called  "  porlae "  were  the 
[A  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  LiBm- 
e  amphitheatre,  the  FenE5teli.a,  men- 
rid  {Fast.  vi.  569)  as  that  by  which 
«d  Kama,  &c    The  last  of  these  formed 
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the  entrance  to  Knma's    regis,  «<i  we  lenm  from 

Plutarch  (ds  Fort.  Rom.  10).     Among  the  arches 

of  aqoedncts  to  which  the  name  of  gate  was  applied, 

•r  perhaps  bo  nuked  that  alluded  to  by  JIartial 

"I:  — 

'  in»  pluit  Vipsanis  porta  columnis,"  &c. 

ites  Called  Fkhentina  and  Piacu- 
"•e  offered  a  cunjecture.    [See  p. 
i.\  rests  solely  on  a  fal^e  read- 
i^.2,Pteud.i.3.97.)    On 
^ATUI-AUIA  .seems  to  have 
<  mentioned  by  Paulus  l)ia- 
i'cstus,  p.   285)  in  connectinn 
nficcs  of  red-coloured  dogs.     This 
sacrifice  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (Fmt, 
in   which    the   entrails    of  a   dog   were 
jy  the  flamen  in  the  Lucus  Robiginis,     It 
.so  mentioned    in   the   Fasti  Praenestmi,  vii. 
.al.   Mai,   which  dale  agrees    with    Ovid's:  "  Fe- 
riae  Sobigo  Via  Claudia,  ad   miliarium  v.,  ne  ro- 
bigo   frumentis   noceat"     But  this  is  at  variance 
first,  with  Grid,  who  was  returning  to  Home  by  the 
Via  Nomentana,  not  the  Via  Claudia,  and,  secondly, 
with  itself,  since  the  Via  Claudia  did  not  branch  off 
ftom  the  Via  Flaminia  till  the  10th  mile.vtone,  and, 
consequently,  no  sacrifice  could  be  perfunned  on  it 
at  a  distance  of  S  miles  from  Rome.     However  this 
discrepancy  is  to  be  reconciled,  it  can  hanlly   be 
luppoeed  that  one  of  tlie  Roman  gates  derived  ita 
name  from  a  trifling  rustic  sacrifice  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  a  duplicate  one,  used  chieHy  with  reference 
to  sacerdotal  customs,  as  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times the  case,  and  in  the  present  instance  to  denote 
the  gate  leading  to  the  spot  where  the  annual  rite 
was  performed.     Paulus  I)!ac«)nus  also  mentions  (p. 
37)  a  Porta  Collatima.  which  he  affirms  to  have 
been  so  called  after  the  city  of  Cullatia,  near  Rome. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  both  the  Via  Tibnrtina 
and  the  Via  Praenestina   issued    from   the  Porta 
Esquilina,  and  that  a  road  to  Collntia  must  have 
run  between  them,  the  impossibility  of  a  substantive 
Porta  Collatina  is  at  once  apparent.  TheDumiECiM 
PoBTAB  are  placed  by  Bunsen  (Beschr.  i.  p.  633)  in 
the  wall  of  the  Circus  Maximus ;  but  as  it  appears 
from  Pliny  (L  o.)  that  I  hey  stood  on  the  am  lent 
line  of  wall,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  tliis  did  not 
make  part  of  the  wall  of  the  circus,  this  could  not 
have  been  their  situation.     We  do  not  see  the  force 
of  Piale's  celebrated   discovery  that  the  Duodecim 
Portae  must  hare  been  a  place  at  Rome,  because 
Julias  Obseqnens  says  that  a  mule  brought  forth 
there;  which  it  might  very  well  have  done  at  one 
of  the  gates.     Becker's  opinion  (Hantlh.  p.   180) 
that  it  was  an  arch,  or  arches,  of  the  Aqua  Appia 
seems  as  unfounded  as  that  of  Bunsen  (vide  Preller, 
Rtgionen,  p.  193).     It  is  mentioned  by  the  Notitia 
in  the   llth  Begio,  and   therefore   probably  stood 
somewhere  near  the  Avcntine  ;  but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.     It  seems  probable,  as  Preller 
remarks,  that  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
being  a  complex  of  twelve  arched  thoroughfares  like 
the  '£ivf  ctv-vAoF  of  the  Pelasgicon  at  Athens. 

Trmutiieriat  Wall.  —  Ancus  Marcius,  as  wo 
haTe  reUted,  fortified  the  Jamciilum,  or  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ttl>er  commanding  th« 
eity.  Some  hare  concluded  from  Livy  (i.  33: 
"Janieulum  qnoque  adjectuin,  non  inopia  lucorum. 
Bed  ne  quando  ea  an  bustium  esset.  Id  non  niuro 
solum.  Bed  etiam  ob  commoditatem  itineris  puute 
Suhlkia  turn  primnm  in  Tiberi  facto  conjnngi  urbi 
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oftttiggcr.  Bat  be«idMUwM,Stnba(/i.  p.334) 
imntians  anothtr  lying  between  them,  the  Pobta 
VimxAUa ;  which  is  alao  ncurded  bj  Foitnii  (p.376) 
and  bj  yrootiniu  (^Aq.  19).  It  must  haTe  Iain 
behind  the  SE.  angle  of  the  batha  of  Diocletian,  where 
ao  aneiant  raad  kada  to  the  rani|iart,  which,  if  pro- 
koKed,  would  ran  to  the  Pobta  CutuaA  of  the 
walls  ik  Aaralian,  jast  under  the  aoathem  side  of  the 
Caatra  Praatoria.  It  is  clear  firam  the  words  of 
Strabo,  in  the  passage  just  cited  (irt  fuc^  Si  ry 
X^liari  rptni  ivrl  nXii  t/i^nim  rf  O^jiuwXV 
X^^),  that  then  were  only  three  gataa  in  the 
agger,  thoDgh  aome  topographers  have  contrived  to 
find  itMm  for  two  or  three  more  in  this  short  apace, 
the  whole  length  of  the  agger  being  bat  6  or  7  stadia 
(Strab.  L  e.;  Dionys.  ix,  68^  or  aboat  }  of  a  mils. 
Its  breadth  was  SO  feet,  and  below  it  lay  a  ditcli 
100  fieet  broad  and  30  feet  deep.  Bemains  of  this 
immeoM  woric  are  still  Tisible  near  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  in  the  groanda  of  the  Villa  Negroni. 
especially  at  the  spot  where  the  slatna  of  Boiiia  now 
stands. 

SmmgtmdarVapatiimmdCirtumfereitetqfthe 
Citg. — In  the  pnoeding  account  iif  thegatea  in  the 
Servian  wall  we  have  eunmerated  twenty,  including 
the  Porta  Triamphalis.  iiome  topographers  have 
adopted  a  still  greater  number.  When  we  consider 
that  there  were  only  nine  or  ten  main  roads  leaJing 
out  of  sncient  Bume,  and  that  uven  of  these  issued 
from  the  tliree  gstes  Capena,  Kbquilina,  and  Cotlina 
alone,  it  follosrs  that  five  or  nix  gates  would  have 
ioAeed  tar  the  main  entrances,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder must  have  been  unimportant  ooee,  deetined 
only  to  aSord  the  means  of  convenient  communication 
with  the  aurronnding  country.  Of  those  enumerated 
only  the  CoUina,  Viminalis,  Esqnilina,  CaalimoQtana, 
Capena,  Trigemina,  Carmentalia,  and  Batamena 
■cem  to  haTe  been  of  any  great  importance.  Never- 
thdeaa  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  (iiL  9) 
that  in  his  time  there  most  have  been  a  great 
number  of  amaller  ones,  the  origin- and  use  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  presently.  As  the 
passage,  though  unfortunately  somewhat  ubaeure,  is 
of  oonsiderahle  importance  in  Soman  topography,  we 
ahall  here  quote  it  at  length  ;  "  Urbem  tree  portas 
habentrm  Bomuloa  reliquit,  ant  (nt  plurimas  tra- 
deiitibus  credamus)  qostour.  Moenia  ejus  ccUrgere 
ambitu  Imperatoribus  Censoribnsqiie  Ves|iasiaiiis 
anno  conditae  DCXxrxzTiL  puss,  xumxc  Cum- 
plexa  montes  Mptem,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regiones 
quatnordecim,  compita  Lariom  ocunr.  Ejusdem 
spatium,  mensars  cnrrente  a  milliario  in  capita 
Bomani  fori  statnto,  ad  singuUs  portas,  quae  sunt 
hodie  numera  trigiula  eeptem,  ila  ut  dnodecim 
aemel  nuraerentur,  praetereanturqae  tx  veteribns 
eeptem,  quae  esse  drsiemnt,  efficit  passuum  per 
directum  xzxii.i>cclxt.  Ad  eztrema  vero  tec- 
tomm  cum  castris  Praetoriis  ah  eodem  millisriu  per 
Ticos  omnium  visrom  mensura  colligit  paulo  amplius 
septnaginta  millia  passunni."  Now  tliere  seems  to 
he  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
account.  Pliny  could  have  had  no  reason  for  exag- 
geration, against  which,  in  the  account  of  the  Ro- 
mulean  gates,  be  carefully  guards  himself.  Again, 
he  seems  to  bare  taken  the  substance  of  it  from  the 
ofiiuial  report  of  a  regular  surrey  made  in  his  own 
time  and  in  the  reign  of  Vespaslun.  The  only  room 
fir  anspidoo  therefore  seems  to  be  that  his  text  may 
hsi-e  been  corrupted,  and  that  instead  of  tliirty-seven 
SM  the  number  of  the  gates  we  shonld  insert  some 
smaller  one.    But  an  exsuiinatiiHi  of  his  figures  docs 
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not  tend  to  show  that  they  an  incomct.  The 
survey  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the 
three  following  objeda :  I.  To  aaeertain  the  actnal 
circimiferenoe  of  the  dty,  inclnding  all  the  suburbs 
which  had  spread  bc^ood  the  walls  of  Scrvins,  It 
is  well  known  that  moeasa  "gn**^  the  buildings  of 
a  dty  as  well  as  the  walla  (*  man  moenia  ampiexns 
est,"  Flor.  i.  4,  &&).  and  therefore  this  pihiase,  which 
has  aemelimea  caused  embamasmant,  need  net  d»- 
tain  na.  Now  the  result  of  thia  fint  meaauranent 
gave  13,200 ^MUsiH,  or  IS^Bomao  miles — aDumbcT 
to  which  there  is  nothing  to  olgaet,  as  it  very  well 
agrees  with  the  circumference  of  the  snfaaeqnent 
Anrelian  walls.  :i.  The  aeuoad  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  ascertain  the  actnal  measure  of  the  liue  of 
Btnet  within  the  old  Servian  walk.  The  utility  of 
this  proceeding  we  do  not  immediately  ncognise. 
It  may  have  been  adopted  oat  of  mere  cariosity;  or 
more  probably  it  may  have  been  oooueeted  with 
questions  respecting  certain  privilegea.  or  oertaia 
taxes,  which  varied  arramling  as  a  hoius  was  situ- 
ated within  or  withoot  the  walls.  Now  the  sum  if 
the  messnrements  of  all  theee  streets,  when  pnt 
together  ss  if  they  had  formed  a  straight  line  ("per 
directiun"),  ainumited  to  30,765  jNwni<,or.30  Ronuii 
miles  and  aboat  ).  Such  we  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  '■per  directum;"  though  aome  oritks 
hold  it  to  mean  that  the  distance  firam  the  miliiariuin 
to  these  gates  was  measured  in  a  atraight  line,  as 
the  craw  flies,  without  taking  into  the  »^li-nl.f>«. 
the  windings  of  the  streets.  But  in  that  case  it 
would  surely  have  been  pat  earlier  in  the  aentence 
— "  mensura  cnrrente  per  direetiui  ad  aingnlas 
portas."  This,  however,  would  have  been  of  little 
coiiseqnence  except  for  the  diatinction  drawn  by 
Becker  (Harndb.  p.  185,  note  S79),  who  thinks  tfast 
the  messuremeut  proceeds  oo  two  difieitnt  priu- 
dples,  namely  per  tHreetmm,  or  aa  the  crow  flies, 
bum  the  miUiarinm  to  the  Servian  galea,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  by  all  the  windings  of  the  streeb  fntn  the 
same  spnt  to  the  fiirthest  buildings  oatside  the  walls. 
Such  a  method,  as  be  observes,  woald  aSnl  no 
tme  ground  of  comparison,  and  therefore  we  oa 
hardly  think  that  it  was  adopted,  or  that  sach  was 
Pliny's  meaning.  Becker  was  led  to  this  coDchi»ai 
because  he  thought  tiiat  **  per  vioos  omnium  viaram  " 
stands  ciintrssted  with  "per  directum;'  but  this 
contrsst  dim  not  seem  necessarily  to  fullow.  By 
rioe  here  Pliny  seems  to  mean  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  the  thirty-seven  gates;  and  by  "  ad  extrema 
tectomm  per  viooa  onmium  viaram"  is  signified 
merely  that  the  measure  was  farther  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  streets  which  lined  the  oommenoamaDts  of 
these  roads.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  meaoiqg  <f 
this  certainly  somewhat  obscure  passage.  Pliny^  ac- 
oount  may  be  checked,  runghly  indeed,  but  still  iriih 
a  sufficient  approach  to  aocuney  to  guataalee  the 
eorrectuess  of  his  text.  If  a  dreumfereoce  ct  13} 
miles  yielded  70  miles 'of  street,  and  if  theiv  ve>« 
30  miles  of  street  within  the  Soman  walls,  then  tbs 
drcumference  of  the  latter  would  be  to  the  fanDer 
as  3  to  7,  and  wooM  measure  rather  men  tfaaa 
5]  miles.  Now  this  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  aooaonu 
which  we  have  of  the  siie  of  the  Servian  atj.  Backer, 
following  the  account  of  Thncydidea  (ii.  l$X  ^ot 
without  allowing  for  that  part  of  the  ir^  of 
Athens  described  as  angnarded,  with  the  wbule 
circuit  of  which  walls  Dionysius  (iv.  13,  and  ix. 
68)  compares  thoae  of  ancient  Borne,  sets  the  lat- 
Utter  down  at  43  stadia,  or  5|  miles.  On  Motifs 
great    plan  of  Borne  they  ore  given  at  »  mca- 
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(nremcnt  eqnil  to  10,230  EnglUh  jrii  (Bargeaa, 
Tofograpky  aud  Aniigmtia  of  Borne,  vol,  L  p. 
458),  which  tgme  u  neirlj  «  poaiibl*  with 
the  number  aboTc  friTen  of  5)  miles.  Nibbj,  who 
initde  a  laborions  but  perhajM  not  ytrj  nccnnita 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  point  b]r  walkin|;  nmnd  the 
presamed  line  of  the  ancient  walla,  arriTlMi  at  a  con- 
siderablj  lai^er  lesnlt,  or  nearly  8  milei.  (ifuro,  ^ 
p.  90.) 

FtJtt  and  doiittfiil  Galet.  —  Bat  oor  present 
htuiiMss  ii  with  the  gates  of  tha  Serrian  town; 
and  it  woald  really  appear  that  in  tha  time  of 
Vespuian  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirtj-aeren 
OQtlets  from  the  ancient  walls.  The  seren  old 
pites  to  which  Plinj  allndes  as  having  ceased  to 
exist,  may  posaibl;  hare  inchided  those  of  the  oM 
Bomulean  city  and  also  soma  in  the  Servian  walla, 
which  bad  been  clcaed.  In  order  to  account  for  the 
large  niunber  recorded  bj  Pliny,  we  mnat  fignre  to 
oarselree  what  woald  be  the  natnral  progreaa  of  a 
citj  sarrannded  with  a  strong  wsll  like  that  of 
Serrios,  whose  popolation  was  beginning  to  ontgrow 
the  accommodation  affirded  within  it  At  firet 
perhaps  hoaaes  woald  be  biult  at  the  sidea  of  the 
mads  isaiung  from  the  main  gatee;  but,  as  at  Borne 
these  sites  were  often  appropriated  for  aepulcbraa, 
the  aecommodatioa  thus  affivded  wonld  be  limited. 
In  procees  of  time,  the  nae  of  the  wall  becoming 
ererj  day  more  obeolete,  fraih  gates  would  be 
pierced,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  streets  inside, 
which  wonM  be  continaed  by  a  line  of  road  outside, 
on  which  honaes  would  be  erected.  Gradually  the 
walls  themselves  began  to  disappear;  bat  the  open- 
ings that  had  been  pierced  were  still  recorded,  ss 
marking,  for  fiscal  or  other  purpoaea,  the  boundary  of 
the  dty  wards.  Hence,  tiioagb  Aagustus  bad  divided 
the  city  and  anbarbe  into  fourteen  new  Begiona, 
we  find  tlie  ancient  boundaiy  marked  by  these 
gates  still  recorded  and  measured  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
up  for  a  long  while  afterwards,  since  we  find  the 
same  number  of  tliirty-seven  gates  recorded  both  in 
the  Not'Uia  and  CWkmuh. 

Hence  we  wonld  not  tamper  with  the  text  of 
Pliny,  ss  Nibby  has  done  with  veiy  unfortnnate 
aucceaa  (3/fira,  ^  p.  213,  seq.) — a  remedy  that 
slionld  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  the  last 
necessity.  Pliny's  statement  may  be  regarded  aa 
wholly  without  influence  with  raspect  to  the  original 
Servian  gates,  the  number  of  which  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  rednce  than  to  increase.  We  find, 
indeed,  more  names  mentioned  than  those  enn- 
mersted,  but  some  of  them  were  ancient  or  obsolete 
names ;  and,  again,  we  must  remember  that  "  porta  " 
does  not  always  signify  a  city  gate.  Of  the  former 
kind  was  tlie  Porta  Aooiiessis,  which,  aa  we  learn 
from  Paolns  Diaconna  (p.  10),  was  another  appella- 
tion for  the  Porta  Collina.  The  same  author  (p.  25S) 
also  mentions  a  Porta  QinBiHAUs  ss  a  substantive 
gats;  though  possibly,  like  Agonenns,  it  was  only  a 
dnplicate  name  for  one  of  the  gates  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  term  "porta"  was  applied  to  any  arched 
thoroogb&re,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  arch  of 
an  aqneduct  when  it  spanned  a  street  in  the  line  of 
wall ;  in  which  case  it  was  bnilt  in  a  snpaiior 
manner,  and  had  nsoally  an  inscription.  Among 
internal  tboronghfares  called  "  portae "  were  the 
SlSBCOKARiA  on  the  Clims  Capitolinus,  the  Linrn- 
liEHSu  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  Fkhxstclla,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  {FatL  vL  569)  as  that  by  which 
Fartnna  visited  Noma,  &e.   The  last  of  these  formed 
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the  entmnca  to  Knma's  regis,  as  we  Inim  from 
Plutarch  {d»  Fort.  Bom.  10).  Among  tha  arches 
of  aqueducts  to  which  the  name  of  gate  waa  applied, 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  that  alluded  to  by  Martial 
(i».18):  — 

"  Qds  vidna  plait  Vipsanis  porta  eDlDmnis,"  && 

Respecting  the  gatea  called  Frbestdia  and  PlACO- 
ijiRis  we  have  before  oSiered  a  conjecture.  [See  p. 
728.]  The  Porta  Mktia  rests  solely  on  a  false  read- 
ing of  Plantns.  (Cat.  ii.  6.  3,  Pteud.  i.  3. 97.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Porta  CATm.ABiA  seems  to  have 
really  existed,  which  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Dia- 
oonus  (p.  45;  cf.  Festtis,  p.  285)  m  connection 
with  certain  aaerifioes  of  red-ooloai«d  dogs.  This 
most  be  tha  aaerifioe  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (F<uL 
iv.  905),  in  which  the  entraila  of  a  dog  were 
offered  by  the  fiamen  in  the  Lncns  Bobiginis.  It 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  Praenalini,  vii, 
Kal.  Mai,  which  date  agrees  with  Ovid's:  "Fe- 
riae  Bobigo  Via  Claudia,  ad  miliarium  v.,  ne  n>- 
bigo  fi-nmentis  noceat"  But  this  is  at  varianca 
first,  with  Ovid,  who  waa  returning  to  Borne  by  the 
Via  Nomentana,  not  the  Via  Claudia,  and,  secondly, 
with  itself,  since  the  Via  Claudia  did  not  branch  uff 
from  the  Via  Fhuninia  till  the  10th  milestone,  and, 
consequently,  no  sacrifice  coald  be  performed  on  it 
at  a  distance  of  6  milea  firom  Borneo  However  this 
discrepancy  is  to  be  reconciled,  it  can  hanlly  be 
supposed  that  on*  of  the  Bomau  gatea  derived  its 
name  irom  a  trifling  rustic  sacrifice ;  unleaa,  indeed, 
it  waa  a  dupUcata  one,  used  ehiefiy  with  reference 
to  aacerdotal  customs,  ss  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times the  caae,  and  in  the  present  instance  to  denote 
the  gate  leading  to  the  spot  where  the  annual  rite 
was  performed.  Paulus  Diaonnus  also  mentions  (p. 
37)  a  Porta  Collatuia,  which  he  affirms  to  have 
been  so  called  after  the  city  of  Collatis,  near  Borne. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  both  the  Via  Tiburtina 
and  the  Via  Praeneatina  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esqnilina,  and  that  a  road  to  CoUatia  mnat  hav* 
run  between  them,  the  impcaeibility  of  a  suhetaritire 
Porta  Collatina  is  at  once  apparent.  TheDuunBcnc 
PoKTAB  are  placed  by  Bunsen  (Backr.  i.  p.  633)  in 
the  wall  of  the  Circoa  Mazimns;  but  as  it  appears 
from  Pliny  {L  e.)  that  tbey  stood  on  tlie  ancient 
line  of  wall,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  tliis  did  not 
make  part  of  the  wall  of  the  eircua,  this  could  not 
have  been  their  situation.  We  do  not  see  the  forca 
of  Piale's  celebrated  discovery  that  the  Duodecim 
Portae  most  have  been  a  j>2ace  at  Borne,  because 
Julias  Obseqiwns  saya  that  a  mule  bronght  forth 
there;  which  it  might  very  well  hare  done  at  one 
of  the  gates.  Becker's  opinien  {Bandb.  p.  180) 
that  it  was  an  arch,  or  arches,  of  the  Aqua  Appia 
seems  as  unfounded  as  that  of  Bsnsen  (vide  Preller, 
Begionen,  p.  193).  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Nolitia 
in  the  11th  B^io,  end  therefore  probably  stood 
somewhere  near  the  Aventine  ;  but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  seems  probable,  aa  Preller 
remarks,  that  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
being  a  comjdex  of  twelve  arched  thoroughfares  like 
the  'Eminluiv  of  the  Pelasgieon  at  Athens. 

7'raMltiernM  Wall,  — Ascot  Marcina,  as  we 
have  related,  fortified  the  Jamiculuic,  or  hill  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Tilier  commanding  tbi 
dty.  Some  have  conclnded  from  Livy  (i.  33: 
"  Janieulum  quoqne  adjeetum,  non  inopia  locorum, 
sed  ne  qnsndo  ea  arx  hostium  asset.  Id  non  more 
solum,  sed  etiam  ob  commoditatem  itineris  ponte 
Sublicio  tum  primum  in  Tiberi  facto  conjungi  nrbi 
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placuit"),  tliat  *.  wall  wxs  built  from  the  fortress 

on  ilie  tnp  of  the  hill  down  to  the  river,  bnt  the 

constmction  of  conjimgi  in  this  passage  maj  be  a 

7«()'jnui.     It  seems  Ktranpe  that  Ancus  should  have 

built  a  wall  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  when  there 

WHS  vet  none  on  the  Uft  bank  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 

that  DionTsius  (iii.  45),  in  describing  the  fortification 

of  the  Janicalum,  makes  no  mention  of  a  wail,  nor  do 

we  hear  of  any  gaies  on  this  side  except  that  of  the 

fortress  itself.     The  existence  of  a  wall,  moreover, 

seems  hanllv  consistent  with  the  accounts  which  we 

hare  already  given  from  the  same  author  of  the  de- 

fencpless  slate  of  the  citv  on  that  side.     Niehuhr 

{Hut.  i.  p.  396)  rejected  the  notion   of  a  wall,  as 

utterly   enMiiecKis,  but  unfortunately    neglected   to 

give  the  proofs  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  tliis  cgn- 

elusion.     The  pas.«age  from  Appian  (KAavSior  t' 

"Amttof  x*^^*fXo*'  Tttxo^vKaKovyra  T^r  'Pw^i}s 

rW  \6^cy  riiv  KoAov^cKov  'Ioj/ovkKov  ti  itort  wa- 

9ArTa    y<p'    ^ovtov    ttit    f{/rpytniai    iu'afivijaa$    i 

Viipiot^  i\  ri}V  w6\i9  icrjKdfV,  inravoixOfiari^  ttirrf 

wi'.X»l»,  B.C.  i.  68)  which  Becker  (p.  182,  note) 

tifetns  to  regard  as  decisive  proves  little  or  nothing 

for  the  earlier  (leriiids  of  the  city  ;  and,  even  had 

there  been  a  wall,  the  passirig  it  would  not  have 

allonled  an  entrance  into  the  city,  properly  so  called. 

II.  Waixs  ahd  Gates  or  Avbeliah  ahd 

HuNOBIt'S. 

In  the  repairs  of  the  wall  liy  Horrfm'ua  all  the 
pates  of  Aurelian  vanished ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  confidence  that  any  part  of  Aurelian's  wall 
lemaiai:  and  we  mnst  consider  it  as  represented  by 
that  of  Honorius.  Procopius  (fi.  G.  iii.  24)  asserts 
that  'I'otila  destroyed  all  the  gutes;  but  this  is  dis- 
pn.Te<l  by  the  inscriptions  still  existing  over  the 
Porta  S.Lorfmn,  as  well  as  over  the  closed  atch  of 
the  I'orta  Maggiore  ;  and  till  the  time  of  Pojie  Urban 
VIII.  the  same  inscription  might  be  read  over  the 
Ostiensis  {P.  S.  Paolo)  and  the  ancient  Portuensis. 
It  can  lianllv  be  imafrined  tliat  these  inscriptions  should 
have  been  preservctl  over  restored  gates.  The  only  no- 
tice respecting  any  of  the  gales  of  Aurelian  on  which 
we  can  confidently  rely  is  the  account  given  by  Am- 
mianiis  Marcellinus  (xvii.  4.  §  14)  of  the  caitying  of 
the  Kgyptian  obelisk,  which  Oonstantius  li.erecled  iu 
the  Circus  Maximus,  through  the  PoKTA  OsTiBNsis. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  their  situation 
was  not  altered  in  the  new  works  of  Honorius.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  gales  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  though  some  of  them  are  now  walled  up, 
and  in  inont  cases  the  ancient  name  has  been  changed 
for  a  modern  one.  Hence  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  di-scover  the  sites  of  the  ancient  gates  as 
llie  ancient  names  of  those  still  existing;  and  these 
do  not  admit  of  much  doubt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gales  on  the  easlem  side  uf  ihe  city. 

Procopius,  the  principal  authority  respecting  tlie 
gates  in  the  Aurelian  (or  Honorian)  wail,  enume- 
rates  14  principal  ones,  or  wi^Aoi,  and   mentions 
some  smaller  ones  by  the  name  of  «vM3et  (A  G. 
i.    19).     The  distinction,  however,  between  these 
two  appellations  is  not  very  clear.     To  judge  from 
their  |>resent  appearance,  it  was  not  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  gates;  and  we  find  the  Pinciana  in- 
diflerently  called  xvAfs  and  Tv\n.    (Uriiclis,  Cliut. 
.Viu.  vol.  iii.  p.  196.)  Theconjectureof  Niliby  (i/ura, 
tfc.  p.  317)  may  perhaps  be  correct,  that  the  wvAai 
wei«  probably  those  which  led  to  the  great  high- 
w-iy".     'Ihe  unknown  writer  called  the  Anonymus 
Kiiisiedleusis,  who  lluurisbed  about  the  begiuuiu^'  of 
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btuned  ita  premit  name  cannot 
ta  ancient  one  was  nndonbtedl; 
>''ui  Flaminia,  which  it  spanned 
rooopiiu,  and  indeed  loni;  before, 
st  had  bent  outwards  from  the 
are  of  the  Pincian  hill,  whence  it 
ynwtet  or  indmatut,  just  as  it 
I  tarto.  (Prooop.  B.  G.  i.  23.) 
proceedio);  alwaja  to  the  right, 

PctciAKA,  before  mentioned, 
I7  walled  up  in  the  time  of 
F  Einsiedlen.  It  of  course  do- 
wn the  hill  oD  which  it  stood, 
honse  near  this  gate  (Anastas. 
,  106);  and  either  from  this 
from  the  exploits  performed  be- 
ins,  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
to,  a  name  which  actually  occurs 
isages  of  Procopius  (£.  G.  i.  18, 
ra,  4e.  f.  248).  But  the  Salaria 
Iter  claim  to  this  second  appelhu 
rhich  Belisarins  himself  defended ; 

probable  that  there  was  no  such 
that  B«\ivapfa  in  the  pasnages 
nmptian  of  2aAa/>(a.     (Becker, 

Uriicbs  in  Clot*.  Mtu.  toL  iiL 

two  gates  lying  between  the  Porta 
Praetorian  camp  there  can  be  no 
>d  orer,  and  derived  their  names 
liana  and  Via  Nomentana.  In 
these  roads  issued  from  the  Porta 
riaa  wall;  bnt  their  divergence  of 
ro  gates  necessary  in  a  wall  drawn 
&  The  PoBTA.  Salakia  still  sub- 
I  name.althongh  itbas  undergone  a 
IV.  destroyed  the  Porta  Nohkh- 
1  its  stead  the  pre^ent  Porta  Pia. 
the  latter  testities  the  destruction 
te.  the  place  of  which  is  marked 
ing  the  date  of  1564.  A  little  to 
Eate  are  the  walla  of  the  Castra 
ng  considerably  beyond  the  rest  of 
an  included  the  camp  in  his  forti- 
iBTA  DsctiMAiiA,  thongh  walled 
e,  as  well  as  the  PBOfciPALES 

'.  eastern  tract  of  the  Anrelian  walls 
Dsiderahle  perplezity.  On  this  side 
nds  are  mentioned,  the  Tiburtina, 
tina,  and  Labicana,  and  two  gates, 
KTniA  and  Praehestiha.  But 
I,  which  are  commonly  thought  to 
M  modem  coea  of  S.  Lormso  and 
there  is  a  gate  close  to  the  Prae- 
t  the  size  of  the  Pinciana,  and  re- 
norian  gates  in  its  architecture, 
'ailed  np  from  time  immemorial, 
PoBTA  Cutuat,  or  Porta  Chnua. 
I  in  determining  which  were  the 
>  and  Praetmtina.  The  whole 
so  lucidly  stated  by  Mr.  Bunbnry 

0  better  than  bomw  hia  words : 
nlly  Basnmed  that  the  two  gates 

times  as  the  Porta  S.  Loremo 
iggiort  are  the  same  as  were  ori- 
xctively  the  Porta  Tiburtina  and 
that  the  roads  bearing  the  same 
an  them  directly  to  the  important 

1  they  derived  their  name.  It  is 
tnda  that  they  appear  under  these 
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names  in  the  Anom/mui ;  and  a  comparison  of  two 
passages  of  Procopius  (B.  G.  i.  19,  lb.  p.  96)  would 
appear  to  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  In  the  former 
of  these  Procopius  speaks  of  the  part  of  the  city 
attacked  by  the  Goths  as  comprising  five  gates 
(wiXai),  and  extending  from  the  Flamimao  to  the 
Praenestine.  That  he  did  not  reckon  the  Pinciana 
as  one  of  these  seems  probable,  from  the  care  with 
which,  in  the  second  passage  referred  to,  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a  wi/Ai'f,  or  minor  gate.  Suppoeing 
the  closed  gate  near  the  Praetorian  camp  to  have  been 
omitted  for  the  same  reason,  we  hare  just  the  five  re- 
quired, vis.,  Flaminia,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  Tiburtina 
(Porta  S.  Lortiuo),  and  Praenestina  (Maggiore). 
On  this  supposition  both  these  ancient  ways  (the 
Tiburtina  and  Praenestina)  must  have  issued  origi- 
nally from  the  Esqniline  gate  of  the  Servian  walls. 
Now  we  know  positively  from  Straho  that  the  Via 
Praenestina  did  so,  as  did  also  a  third  road,  the  Via 
Labicana,  which  led  to  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
afterwards  rejoined  the  Via  Latins  at  the  station  oiled 
Ad  Pictas  (v.  p.  237).  Straho,  on  the  othir  hand, 
does  not  mention  from  what  gate  the  road  to  Tibur 
issued  in  bis  time.  Niebulir  has  therefore  followed 
Fabretti  and  Piale  in  assuming  that  the  latter  ori. 
ginally  proceeded  from  the  Porta  Viminalia,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  agger 
of  Servins,  and  that  it  passed  throngh  the  walls  of 
Anrelian  by  means  of  a  gate  now  blocked  up,  but 
still  extant,  just  at  the  angle  where  those  walls  join 

on  to  the  Castia  Praetoria. 

Assuming  this  to  have  been  the  original  Tiburtina, 
Niebnhr  (followed  by  MM.  Bnnsen  and  Uriichs) 
coiuiders  the  Porta  S.  Lormto  to  have  been  the 
Praenestina,  and  the  Porta  Magffiore  to  have  been 
the  Labicana;  but  that  when  the  gate  adjoining  the 
Praetorian  camp  was  blocked  np,  the  road  to  7Vi»{i 
was  transferred  to  the  Porta  S.  Loraito,  and  that 
to  Praeneste  to  the  gate  next  in  order,  which  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  Praenestina  uistead  of  its 
former  one  of  Labicana  (BachrtSnmg,  i.  p.  657,  seq). 
To  this  suggestion  there  appear  to  be  two  principal 
objections  brought  forward  by  M.  Becker,  neither  of 
which  M.  Uriichs  has  answered :  the  first,  that,  sup- 
posing the  Via  Tiburtina  to  have  been  so  transferred, 
which  taken  alone  might  be  probable  enough,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Via  Praenestina 
should  have  been  also  shifted,  instead  of  the  two 
thenceforth  issuing  together  from  the  same  gate, 
and  diverging  immediately  afterwards ;  and  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  gata  called  the  Labicana  at  all.  The  passage  of 
Strabo,  already  cited,  concerning  the  Via  Labicana, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  that  that  road  in  his  time 
separated  from  the  Praenestina  immediately  after 
leaving  the  Esquiline  gate;  but  there  is  no  impro- 
bability in  the  suggestion  of  M.  Becker,  that  its 
course  was  altered  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
tfao  new  walls,  whether  imder  Anrelian  or  Honorios, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  increase  of  the 
number  of  gates.  Many  such  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  roads  may  have  taken  place 
at  that  time,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  and  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speculate.  Westphal,  in 
his  Romitcha  Campagxe  (p.  78),  has  adopted  nearly 
the  same  view  of  the  case:  but  he  considers  the  Via 
Labicana  to  have  originally  had  a  gate  assigned  to 
it,  which  was  afterwards  walled  up,  and  the  road 
carried  out  of  the  same  gate  with  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina. The  only  real  difiiculty  in  the  ordinary  vie<v 
of  the  subject,  .lupporled  by  M.  Becker,  appears  to 
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be  tli»t.  if  tlie  Vi»  Tibimiiia  hIksys  issued  from  the 
Porta  S.  fjoremo,  we  hiive  do  raid  to  usign  to  the 
now  dostd  pite  adjoining  the  Pnetoriui  nmp,  nor 
;et  to  the  Porta  Viminalis  of  the  Serrian  walk,  a 
circamstance  certainly  remarkable,  aa  it  seems  un- 
likely that  such  an  openiiiK  should  bare  been  made 
in  the  ajrcer  witliont  absolute  necessity.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  that  ^ate 
prior  to  the  time  of  Strabo  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  it  was  not  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  the 
city ;  and  a  passage  from  Ovid,  quoted  by  M.  Becker, 
certainly  affords  some  presnmption  that  the  road 
from  Tibur,  in  ancient  times,  actually  entered  the 
dty  by  the  Peru  Esquilina  {Fcut.  t.  684).     This 
ia,  in  fact,  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  only 
important,  point  of  the  question ;  for  if  the  clianjre  in 
the  names  had  already  ukcn  place  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopius,  which   Niebubr  himself  seems 
disponed  to  acknowledge,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  the  gates  had  borne  the  same 
appellations  daring  the  short  interval  from  Honoriua 
to  Justinian"  {Class.  Mm.  vol.  iii.  p.  369,  seq.). 

The  Porta  Tiburtina  (5.  Loreiuo)  is  buili  near 
an  arch  of  the  Aquae  Marcia.  Tepula,  and  Julia, 
which  here  flow  over  one  another  in  three  different 
raiuils.  The  arch  of  the  gate  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  aqueduct,  bat  the  bttter  is  encumbered 
with  rubbish,  and  therefore  apixars  very  low,  whilst 
tlie  gate  is  built  on  the  rubbutb  itself.  As  the  in- 
■crlptioo  on  it  appeared  on  several  of  tlie  other 
pites,  we  sliall  here  insert  it :  S.P.dR.  Impp.  DD. 
yy.  inrictisimis  prmcipibiu  Arcadia  et  JJonorio 
victoribut  et  triumphataribiu  semper  Atiffg.  oi  ti>- 
stauraios  urbis  oftemae  mnros  portas  ae  turres 
ei/estis  immensis  ruileribus  ex  svrigestk'ne  V.C.  el 
iniuttris  comitis  et  mncjUtri  utrius(/»e  militiae  FL 
Sttlichonis  ad  perpetititalem  nominis  eorum  simu- 
liura  eonstituit  citrnnte  FL  A/acrvbio  Lonffiniano 
f.C  Praief.  Urbi  D.  S.  U.  Q.  eorum.  In  like 
manner  the  magnificent  double  arch  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Aoio  Nutus,  which  flow  over  it,  was 
converted  into  the  Porta  Praenrstina  (^Maggiore). 
The  right  arch,  from  the  city  side,  is  walled  up, 
and  cunre.>led  on  the  outside  by  the  Honorian  wall. 
Just  beyond  the  gate  is  the  curious  tomb  of 
Euiysaces,  the  baker,  sculptured  with  tlie  instru- 
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bed  the  point  opposite  to  tbc 
m.  Of  this  hut  portiou  onl; 
)ow  visible. 

of  the  Tiher  onljr  a  few  traces 
nemiiin,  which  extended  lover 
in  the  modem  one.     Not  far 

9   POBTA   POBTDEXSIS,  which 

1  in  order  to  build  the  present 
I  gate,  like  the  Ostiensis  and 

archa,  and  the  some  inscrip- 
i  Tibortina.  Fmm  this  point 
:o  the  height  of  the  Jsnicu- 
e  PoBTA  AuBELiA,  SO  named 

(rettu)  which  issued  from  it. 
ntioned  that  its  modem  name 
ia)  was  in  use  as  earlj  as  the 
:  the  ancient  one  is  found  in  the 
lien,  and  even  in  the  Liber  de 
■lis  then  again  descended  iu  a 
rer,  to  the  point  apposite  to  that 
A  this  description,  or  between 
od  PonU  Sitto.  It  is  singular 
r  gate  mentioned  in  this  portion 
irdly  conceive  that  there  should 
ards  the  Vatican.  Yet  neither 
9,  23)  nor  the  writers  of  the 
le  anv.  We  find,  indeed,  a 
entioned  bj  Spartianns  (Sever. 
nins  Severus,  and  named  after 
at  it  is  plain  that  this  could 
lally  at  least,  a  citj  gate,  as 

at  this  part  in  tlie  time  of 
njectutes  (ie  Mttrit,  p.  129, 
it  was  an  archway  belonging 
Kted  by  Sevems,  and  that  it 
It  into  the  wall  by  Aurelius  or 
ibability  of  which  conjecture, 
Ever  once  mentioned  by  any 
Lst  judge.  ' 

Thb  CAPrroL. 

scribe  this  prominent  feature  in 
Zome,  we  are  arrested  on  the 
B  respecting  it  which  has  long 
ontinues  to  prevail,  and  upon 
ing  any  farther,  it  will  be  ne- 
opinion.  We  have  before  de- 
hDl  as  presenting  three  natural 

0  lumicits,  one  at  its  ME.  and 
'.  extremity,  with  a  depression 
nning  what  is  commonly  called 

Now  the  point  in  dispute  is, 
its  wss  the  Capitol,  and  which 
irtunate  ambiguity  with  which 

by  the  ancient  writers,  will,  it 
nt  the  possibility  of  ever  ar- 
ilete  and  satisfactoiy  eolation 
ience   the  conflicting   opinions 

1  upon  the  subject,  and  which 
two  different  schools  of  topo- 
'hancterised  at  present  as  the 
ian  school.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
,who  hold  that  both  the  Capitol 
he  fum,  or  SW.  summit;  but 
rd  theory  has  now  so  few  ad- 
Dct  be  necessary  to  examine  it 
ts  scholars  of  the  German  school 
bis  followers  Bunscn,  Becker, 
and  these  hold  that  the  temple 
s  was  seated  on'  the  SW.  summit 
taliiu  view,  whii-h   is  directly 
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contrary  to  this,  was  nrsc  Drought  into  vogue  by 
Nardini  in  the  last  century,  and  has  suice  been  hold 
by  moet  Italian  schohus  and  topographers.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  exchisivdy  Italian  but  that  it  lias 
been  adopted  by  some  distinguished  German  scljohini, 
amung  whom  may  be  named  GSttling,  and  Biaon. 
the  pi^esent  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Archaao- 
Ic^ul  Institute  at  Some. 

Every  attempt  to  determine  this  question  must 
now  rest  almost  exclusively  on  the  interpretation  of 
passages  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them; 
Slid  the  decision  must  depend  on  the  preponderanc* 
of  probability  on  a  comparison  of  these  infurences. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  classical 
writers  will  be  at  once  apparent;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore preface  the  following  inquiry  by  laying  down  a 
few  general  rules  t}  guide  our  researches. 

Freller,  who,  in  an  able  paper  publided  in  Schneide- 
win's  PlUhlogut,  vol.  i.,  has  taken  a  very  moderate 
and  candid  view  of  the  question,  consoles  himself  and 
those  who  frith  him  hold  the  German  side,  by  re- 
marking that  no  passage  can  be  produced  from  an 
ancient  and  trustworthy  writer  in  which  Capitolium 
is  used  as  the  name  of  the  whole  hilL  But  if 
the  question  turns  on  this  point  — and  to  a  great 
extent  it  certainly  does  —  such  (isssages  may  ha 
readily  produced.  To  begin  with  Varro,  who  was 
both  an  anuient  and  a  trustworthy  writer.  In 
a  passage  where  he  is  expressly  describing  the  hiUi 
of  Borne,  and  which  will  therefore  admit  neither  of 
misapprehension  nor  dispute,  Varro  says :  "  Septi- 
montium  nominatum  ab  tot  vumtUmSf  quae  poeteA 
urbs  muris  comprehendit.  £  quii  Ciqntolium  dictum, 
qnod  hie,  qcom  fundaments  foderentur  aedis  Joris, 
caput  hnmanum  dicitur  inventum.  Hie  moiu  ants 
Tarpcius  dictns,"  &c  (i.i.  v.  §  41,  Mttll.)  Here 
Capitolium  can  signify  nothing  but  the  Capitoline 
bill,  just  as  Palatium  in  §  53  signifies  the  PsUtine. 
In  like  manner  Tacitus,  in  his  description  of  the 
Bomulean  pomoerinm  before  cited :  "  Foromque  Ro- 
maimm  et  Capitolium  nan  a  Romnlo  sed  a  Tilo  Tatio  - 
additnm  nrbi  credidere "  {Arm.  xii.  24),  where  it 
would  be  absurd  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  CVgn'to- 
Uum  to  the  Capitol  properly  so  called,  for  Tatjus 
dwelt  on  the  Arx.  So  Livy  in  his  narrative  of  the 
exploit  of  Horatius  Cocles:  "Si  transitnm  a  tergo 
reliqnissent,  jam  plus  hostium  in  Palatio  Capi- 
tolioque,  quam  in  Janiculo,  fore"  (ii.  10),  where  its 
uniofl  with  Palatium  shows  that  the  hill  is  meant ;  and 
the  same  historian,  in  describing  Bomalns  conaecrat- 
ing  the  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrins  a  couple  of 
centuries  before  the  Capitoline  temple  was  founded, 
says,  "  in  Capitolium  escendil"  (i.  10).  The  Greek 
writers  use  rh  KoriTciAtoi'  in  the  same  man- 
ner;  'Piifiv\os  fiiv  rh  HoXAtiov  KaTi)(uv  —  Tdrior 
Si  rb  KaxiTtiAuit'.  (Dionys.  ii.  50.)  Hence  we  de- 
duce as  a  first  general  mle  that  the  term  Capitolmm 
is  sometimes  used  of  the  whole  hill. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  whole  hill, 
when  characterised  generally  as  the  Boman  citadel, 
was  also  called  Arx:  "  Atque  at  ita  mnnitaarx  cir- 
cumjectu  arduo  et  quasi  circomciso  saxo  niteretur,  ut 
etiam  in  ilhi  temprstate  horribili  Gallici  adventus  in- 
columis  atque  intacta  permsnserit.*  (Cic.  Hep.  ii.  6.) 
"  Sp.  TarpeiuB  Romanae  praeerat  arci."   (Liv.  i.  11.) 

But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples  on  this 

head,  which  is  plain  enough. 

But,  thirdly,  we  must  observe  that  though  the 

temis  CapitoUum  and  Arz  are  thus  used  geuerally 
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be  thai,  if  ttie  Vi«  Tibuniii«  nlwars  isaned  from  the 
Porta  S.  Aorouo,  we  hare  do  road  to  aaaign  to  the 
now  cloaed  g;ate  adjoining  the  Praetorian  camp,  nor 
yet  to  the  PorU  Viminalis  of  the  Servian  walls,  a 
arenmatance  certainly  remarkable,  aa  it  seems  nn- 
likclv  that  such  an  openin);  ahonid  have  been  made 
in  the  apger  withoat  abmlate  neceaaity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  that  (fate 
prior  to  the  time  of  Strabo  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  it  was  not  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  tlie 
city  i  and  a  pawajce  from  Ovid,  quoted  by  M.  Becker, 
Mftainly  affurds  nomc  presumption  that  the  road 
from  Tibnr,  in  ancient  times,  actually  entered  the 
city  by  the  Porta  Esquilina  (Fatt  y.  684>  This  ,^ 
ia,  in  fact,  the  most  important,  perhapa  the  onJ'l  .\ 

important,  point  of  the  question    '-"" — ' ••    ' 

the  names  had  aln 

time  of  Procopius,   „...,.„  ^,,s„,.„ _^,.  ,.   ^.    ^ 

di&pomd  to  acknowledge,  it  is  hardly  wortl;^V  V  ^'v* 
to  inquire  whether  the  fcates  had  borne  t^  tr  -^  ^^ 
appellations  during  the  short  interral  (nm^  1*     .  *    *^ 
to  Justinian  "  (Clou.  Hut.  vol.  tii.  p.  8fi.  t  N:  "".X 

The  Porta  f''"— "-  ' "   ' -^  •  '     •-•''*    ' 

an  arch  of  the 

which  here  floi 

raiuila.     The  arch  of  the  gate  'a 

that  of  the  aqueduct,  but  tlw  la'  'ji  \,  A  \  N  '".^       '^ 

wiih  mbbish,  and  thersfore  appr  I'  V  "»  v    ,  •_ 

til*  gate  is  bailt  on  the  rabbi>  ti  ^  *,  \  '•   *.     ■•    t 

srrijtiiun  on   it  appeared  od  i"  V    ,    ."         *    *  ^ 

giitKi,  we  sliall  hero  insert  it  J.'i  *.      '     '     t 

.V.V.  nrictiuimu  pi  meipf'*^  i\ '>  ".   "<    x  * 

wiclonimt  el  triumpiiMr\  «  ♦  V  A, 

ttaxraiai  m-its  aftema';:^'\  >  *,  • 

ronlis  immtfiuis  rmder  t.  i^  »       • 

»«.Wrtt  comitit  et  m  .    ■  \  \  _J 

f  "'«•*"«•  "rf  Pirpe,  \  <.  '  ,y\ 

kicn  coiulttmt  cw  ^  \ 
f.C  Pntf.  Urtr\  •.  '■ 

ntanner  the  raafr   •'.  ' 

Cliudia  and  Ar  ') 

«« vetted  iat*' ii 

Trie  nclit  ar 

ami  r\4)reair. 

Ju>t  beyar- 

KuiTsaop 


point  of  the  question ;  for  if  the  changar^  \.  '  v 
had  already  taken  pUce  as  early  •■■   A'  ^  , 
rocopius,  which  Niebuhr  himself  t.'^a...  * 


I  Tiburtina  (&  Loraiaa)  f  V  \  t.  *,  ' ,  ^ 
ho  Aqnae  Harcia,  Tepq» !"«  l»  '^t  \  ''. 
low  over  one  another  i|  '^\  \^"''.    *-.    ^  * 
arch  of  the  gate  »  \  «  '.•  ^,    '^  '^    ~  '• 


/ 


fi-ui  or  THE  car 

■■  J  ""»•'«■  or  Juno  Mourta. 


r  is  •^'*»'«'"  *-■  ramarf 


r^^'^tt;^,^^  ""•  *''^  •"  »"e,tbel«  fi^  I  12. 

«T-!;^:^"'*^'""=^"-"«''er,tl«,tanpJe  1 
a  .J, ■  .r^l'':  -■*  ""  «"•  "pptftile  summit;  and  '  po« 
«-»  i^^^^^  •"'^  ■"  -^'"'  '-""^  n»n!i>wd  as  !  bow 
•.>»y-V?/^"*^'"*'  ■'^"***'  '»  ***  an.>ther:  -De  I  pl..T 

S«-=«*w^-«Z  It*.  •-'".'.  •*»■»   "^  Wjovislemb, 
»r  *.-V!f!r  «  CjV.iaiu.       ^Gtj!.  .V.  J.  v.  i  uf  I 
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•  the 
^_  ■*'    Konw 

-oft^l^  "f  not 
.W)\,  ftj.    -'    Becker 

«"'  .  \,.;„     *^'on  ari»es 
^ePt»^  ?r  *«  Wft  open  in 

U**  ^  T*'"'  ^  *°"^''  '^  ''" 
„,V»»^r'      p»ss»P«  was  /urcfd  by 

•^  ^  W<"  '*'"'''"'  "'*'^  "'"  ^"'■'" 
J  t»»*j,e  city  g«tes;  and  it  is  iin- 
<S  ^      Romans  were  so  besolti'd, 


t,»t  t*"^  idiotcy,  that,  after  liuild- 
■  j»tc  °    J  tlieir  cily  at  great  ex- 


»»»tc  "-^  their  cily  at  gi 
„.»U  f"  gj,ould  leave  one  of  tli.-ir 
j_  tl"*y  witho"'  a  puard  upon  it  ; 
[,^  ^*  elaborate  defences  useless 
jl  »••"■''  j,id  iri<A<>i(<  a  rpmrd.  be- 
«  *'*'^*tbe  narrative  that  llie  Hr»t 

fr"!"  gerJonius  was  the  <tipovp:oy, 
^aLkrr  was  the  Capitol;  so  that 
t«>2^,ljroogh  the  Victis  Jugarius, 
•^^„^d«i'the  CliTus  Capitollnus 
►n"  I,  is  evident,  however,  tliat 
''"'t  have  intended  the  CamicnUl 

v«  it  an  entrante  not  to  the  lity 
.iCttpal  iriiXoiToG  KairiTaiAiou); 
'lied  it  as  »«'t«i  "Pon  »"  eniiuence. 

xprweion  tliat  HenJonius  made  liis 

oof? 
ij-sios 


\   it  (ij-oeiSaffaJ  tV  JiJi-om"'). 

OS  ia  manifestly  corrupt  or  inler- 
fnrther  appears  from  the  f:.ct  tliat 
l^ribing   tbo  rial  CariiienUl  fate 


t-lie  adjective  form  Kafintrrls  (rapi 
_  _^  ^  »   ■wvAbij),  whilst  in  the  present  in- 

'iMTOiKt  ^*^^**®  '"  "« ''"  fo™  KapiitvToros.  Her- 
^Xj  ^  «>».ire  landed  Jfirto  die  line  of  wall  mnning 
^^•■Piboliiie  to  the  river,  where,  aa  tJie  wall 
"■oxvtiuviod  along  its  hniiks,  he  would  have 
*»'>strnction.     And  thia  was  evidently 
^e  brought  down  hia  men  in  buata; 
A  "I  gate  had  been  always  lelt  open 

^y    '^  tter  for  him  to  have  marched. 

'   *       *,  ve  avoided  the  protracted 

"^  'anding  his  men.     It  ia 

(Schneidewin's  P/d- 
'aa,  CT  rather  per- 
^re  confoosded 
1  Pandana, 
'  on  the 
1.  '■.'.•.   ^  '  .  ''  there 

^    !■    ■!   '.,  'I  deicrip- 

'■<^*  ,  >  .ready  said, 

''  arro  (/..  L.  r. 

'^-  -  entrance  to  the 

^poifiov  of  Diony- 
^proach  to  the  Capitoline 
ide,  or  towards  the  forum, 
.<:ssible.  ThasSoliniu:"Iidem 
et  montemCapitolinnm  SatDrniom 
.stelli  qnoqne,  quod  ezcitavenuit,  por- 
Mti  appellaverunt,  qaaa  poatmodnm  Pan- 
citata  eat'O.  13>     We  also  leam  from 
.s,  who  mentiona  the  same  castmm,  or   fort, 
M,  it  was  aitoated    in    the  lower  part  of   tba 
Ulivna  Capitolinus.     "  Satumii  qnoqne  dicebantnr, 
qui  castmm   in   imo  clivo  Capitolino  incolebant" 
(p.  323,  Mail.).     This,  then,  was  the  ^povpuy  fint 
captured  by  Herdonios,  and  not,  as  Becker  suppoMs, 
the  Capitol :  and  hence,  aa  that  writer  says,  he  preased 
on  to  tlie  wes/em  height,  which,  however,  waa  not 
the  Capitol  bat  the  Arx.     When  Dionysina  nys  of 
the  Utter  that  it  adjoined,  or  waa  connected  with,  the 
Capitolinm,  thia  waa  intended  for  hia  Greek  readers, 
who  woold  otherwise  have  sappoeed,  from  the  fasbien 
of  their  own  cities,  that  the  Arx  or  Acropolis  formed 
qnita  a  separate  hill. 

The  story  of  Herdonios,  then,  instead  of  being 
"  alone  decisive,"  and  which  Becker  (  Wamung,  pp. 
43, 44)  called  npon  Brann  and  Preller  to  explain,  be- 
fore they  ventund  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject, 
proves  absolntely  nothing  at  all ;  and  we  pass  on  to 
the  next,  that  of  Pontios  Cominins  and  the  Ganla. 
"  The  messenger  climbs  the  rock  at  tlie  spot  nearest 
the  river,  by  the  Porta  Caimentalis,  where  the 
Ganla,  who  had  observed  hia  fbotstepe,  afterwards 
make  the  same  attempt  It  is  from  this  spot  that 
Maiilins  casU  tliem  down  "  (p.  389).  Thia  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  matter;  but  the  question  le- 
maina,  when  the  messenger  had  clomb  the  rock  waa 
he  in  the  Capitol  or  in  tba  Arx  7  The  passages 
quoted  aa  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  are  tba 
following :  "  Inde  (Cominius)  qna  proximnm  fait 
a  tip*,  per  praeraptnm  euque  neglectuin  boatiuin 
cnstodiaa  saxnm  in  Capitolinm  evacUt."  (Liv.  v.  46.) 
"  Galli,  sea  vestigio  notato  hnmano,  sen  sua  sponts 
animadverso  ad  Carmentis  saxorum  adscensn  aequo 
— in  summum  evasere"  (/6.47).  Now,  it  is  plain, 
that  in  the  fmner  of  these  passages  Livy  means 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  not  the  Capitol  strictly  ao 
called ;  since,  in  regard  to  a  small  space,  like  the 
Capitol  Pniper,  it  would  he  a  naelesa  and  absurd 
diatinctim,  if  it  lay,  and  waa  known  to  lie,  next  the 
river,  to  say  that  Cominins  mounted  it  "  where  it 
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PL.UI   or  THE   CAPTTOUXK   II 


A.  TfiDple  of  Jupiter  Capit- liuui. 

B.  I'vmple  of  Juno  Houela. 
I.  Konim  Tr^ani. 

i    Sppulcrum  HIbuIL 

3.  Caprtollne  Museum. 

4.  S.JriHro  i'm  Careen. 

A.  PaUmto  Smaiorio. 

6.  PriloKMO  dt*  Onuervatori, 

7.  Arrui  Seteri, 

B.  5.  ttieola  df'  Fuiuri. 
9.  nr  tr'  Sptcdu: 

10.  S.  Amdreti  in  FMciM. 

11.  emlaxa  OffiurUI. 


II.  M, 
13.  S. 
U.  /-i 
1\  Tl 

16.  S. 

17.  0. 

18.  5. 
ma.  n 
tb.  So. 
ten 
4d.  Vu 
1 1.  Vi, 


to  signify  the  vbole  hill,  thcj  are  nenrthdeaa  fre- 
quently emplojed  in  a  stricter  Muse  to  denote  re- 
spectively one  of  its  snmtnits,  or  nther,  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Cspitolinos  and  tlie  nppotiile  snmmit;  and 
in  tlus  manner  thej  are  often  Ibund  mentioned  as 
tiro  separate  localities  opposed  to  one  another:  **  De 
arc*  capta  Capitolioqne  occnpato  —  nmilii  veniunt" 
(Lir.  Ui.  18.)  "Est  aatem  etiam  aedes  Vrjoris 
liiiuae  inter  arcem  et  Capitolium."    (Gcll.  .V.  A.  v. 


12.)  OntbL 
examples,  if 
The  ptece 
posely  selectt 
how  looeely  t 
ployed;  and 
of  the  poets,  < 
embarrsKsed  I 
of  the  hill,  < 
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ascil  without  any  precUe  signi- 

inarr  remarks  we  »h«U  proceed 
m  lu  tu  nhicli  summit  was  o&- 
iline  temple*.  And  IS  acTtral 
1  adduced  bv  Backer  (^Btmdb. 
rour  of  the  S\\'.  sDmmit,  which 
ih  force  and  copency  as  '*  com- 
)  qiiesiiciri,  it  wih  be  necessary 
j/im,  befurc  we  proceed  to  state 
ley  are  chieflv  drawn  from  nar- 
»  surprise  or  Btorm  the  Capitol, 
ist  is  the  well-known  story  of 
,  by  Diiiny^iut  iif  Ualicamaa- 
doniu-<."  savs  Becker,  "  lands 
it  where  tile  Cripitol  lies,  and 
the  distance  of  a  stadium  from 
fore  manifestly  oppooite  to  its 
forces  a  passage  through  the 
h  lay  on  this  side,  ascends  the 
!  fortress  (^^'ot'/jior}.  Hence  he 
1  farther  to  the  ntighbonring 
also  gains  possession.  This 
s  to  decide  the  question,  since 
ily  mentioned  as  being  next  to 
rtnenul  gate  near  it:  and  since 
s,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
eeds  to  the  adjoining  citadel" 

on  of  the  navr;itiv6  some  thmgs 
»  necessary  to  the  proper  under* 
here  are  inserted  which  are  by 

there.  Dinnvsius  does  not  say 
d  at  the  sjiot  ichen  lie  Capital 
liill  is  only  a  stade  from  the 
landed  at  that  part  of  Rome 
!  kili  is,  at  tlie  distance  of  not 

the  river.  Secondly,  Becker 
p*  is  the  Capitol,  or,  as  he  calls 
whole  question,  "the  vatem 
rmtest  misreprescDtation  arises 
ite  that  Dionysios,  as  his  text 
Carmental  pate  as  left  open  in 
vine  or  omcular  command  (itoto 
«u  Becker's  words  ("  er  dringt 
alische  Thor  ')  would  lead  the 
i«t  the  passage  was  farced  by 

has  been  shown  that  the  Porta 

of  the  city  pates;  and  it  is  im- 
»t  the  Romans  were  so  besotted, 
Iste  of  idiotcT,  that,  after  build- 
•11  niund  their  city  at  great  ex- 
Ihey  should  leave  one  of  then: 
t  too  without  a  puaid  upon  it ; 
tlieir  elaborate  defeoeea  lueless 
bave  said  icithout  a  guard,  be- 
om  the  narrative  that  the  first 

by  Herdoniu.s  was  the  fpoipioi', 
Becker  was  the  Capital;  so  that 
cd  throup;h  the  Vicns  Jugaiios, 

ascended  the  Cliviu  Capilolinos 
u  It  is  evident,  howeyer,  that 
t  have  intended  the  Carmental 
s  it  an  entrance  not  to  the  city 

(i'«pol  itv\at  ToC  KairiT»\(ou); 
d  it  as  seated  upon  an  eminence^ 
pression  that  ilerdoDins  made  his 
h  it  (iyoSiSaffoi  •ri)!-  Sdvofui'). 
OS  is  manifestly  cormpt  or  inter- 
1her  appears  from  the  &ct  that 
hbing  the  iimI  Canuental  gate 
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(i.  32),  lie  Qsed  the  adjective  form  Kofiiityris  (rapi 
ToTi  Kcifi^si^iffi  TvAoit),  whilst  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  is  made  to  use  the  form  Kapftirrtros.  Her- 
donius  must  have  landed  bcluioilie  line  of  wall  nuining 
from  the  Capitoline  to  the  river,  where,  as  the  wall 
was  not  continued  along  its  Innks,  he  would  have 
met  with  no  obstruction.  And  this  was  evidently 
the  reason  why  he  brought  ilown  hi.s  men  in  btats; 
for  if  the  Carmental  gate  had  been  always  left  open 
it  wonld  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  marched 
overland,  and  thos  to  have  avoided  tb*  protracted 
and  hazardons  operation  of  landing  his  men.  It  is 
clear,  as  Preller  has  pointed  out  (Schneidewin's  PH- 
lologuM  i.  p.  8S,  note),  that  Dionysius,  or  rather  per- 
haps his  transeriben  or  editors,  has  here  confoiuded 
the  Porta  Carmentalis  with  tlie  Porta  Fandana, 
which,  OS  we  have  before  seen,  was  seated  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  always  left  open,  for  there 
could  hardly  have  been  two  gates  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Porta  Pandana,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Varro  (/#.  L.  r, 
§  42,  MUU.),  and  was  in  fact  the  entnmoe  to  tlie 
ancient  fort  or  castelltim  —  the  ^po^ior  of  Diony- 
sius —  which  gnarded  the  approach  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  of  course  on  its  £.  side,  or  towards  the  fomm, 
where  alone  it  wss  accessible.  Thus  Solinus: "  lidem 
(Heroalia  comites)  et  montem  Capitolinnm  Satumiom 
nominarunt,  Castelli  qnoqae,  quod  excitavemnt,  por- 
tam  Satumiam  appellaverunt,  quae  postmodum  Pan- 
dana vocitata  est''(i.  13).  We  also  learn  from 
Festns,  who  mentions  the  same  castmm,  or  fort, 
that  it  waa  sitnated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Clivtis  Capitolinus.  "  Satumii  qnoque  dicebantnr, 
qui  castmm  in  imo  clivo  Capitoline  incolebant" 
(p.  322,  Milll.).  This,  then,  was  the  tppoipiov  fiist 
captured  by  Uerdonins,  and  not,  as  Becker  suppoeies, 
the  Capitol :  and  hence,  as  that  writer  says,  he  pressed 
on  to  the  wesfem  height,  which,  however,  was  not 
tlie  Capitol  but  the  An.  When  Dionysius  says  of 
the  latter  that  it  adjoined,  or  was  connected  with,  the 
Capitolinm,  this  was  intended  for  his  Greek  readers, 
who  woold  otherwise  have  supposed,  from  the  fiuhion 
of  their  own  cities,  that  the  Arx  or  Acropolis  formed 
quite  a  separate  hill. 

The  story  of  Herdooins,  then,  instead  of  being 
"  alone  decisive,"  and  which  Becker  (  Wamung,  pp. 
43, 44)  called  npon  Bnnn  and  Preller  to  explain,  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject, 
proves  absolutely  nothing  at  all ;  and  we  pass  on  to 
the  next,  that  of  Pontios  Cominius  and  ihs  Gaols. 
"  The  messenger  climba  the  rock  at  the  spot  nearest 
the  river,  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  where  the 
Ganls,  who  had  observed  bis  footsteps,  afterwards 
make  the  same  attempt.  It  is  from  this  spot  that 
Manilas  casts  tliem  down  "  (p.  389).  This  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  matter;  but  the  question  re- 
maina,  when  the  messenger  had  clomb  the  rock  waa 
he  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Arx  ?  The  pasaages 
quoted  as  decisive  in  fiivour  of  the  former  an  the 
following ;  "  Inde  (Cominius)  qna  proximnm  fait 
a  ripa,  per  praemptum  euque  neglectuin  bostium 
cnstodiae  saxnm  in  Capitolium  evadit."  (Liv.  v.  46.) 
"  Galli,  sea  vestigio  notato  hnmano,  sen  sua  sponte 
animadveiso  ad  Carmentis  saxorum  adscensn  aeqno 
—  in  eummum  evasere  "  (/6. 47).  Now,  it  is  plain, 
that  in  the  former  of  these  passages  Livy  means 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  not  the  Capitol  strictly  so 
called;  since,  in  regard  to  a  small  space,  like  the 
Capitol  Fmper,  it  would  be  a  useless  and  absurd 
distinction,  if  it  lay,  and  was  known  to  lie,  next  the 
river,  to  say  that  Cominina  mounted  it  "  where  it 
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WHS  Tifarest  to  the  liTcr.    •  Cominiiu  in  Capitolimn 
eT»dit "  is  here  eqai»»lent  to  "  Bomnloa  in  C«j)i- 
tolium  escendit,'    in  a  passage  before  cited.  (Lit. 
i.   10.)     Hence,  to  mark  the  spot  more  pi-eciselj, 
the  hi^stoiian  inserts  "ad  Carmentis"  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.     There  is  nothing  in  the  other  antbo- 
iiti«  cited  in  Becker's  nol«  (na  750)  which  yields 
•  conclusion  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We  might, 
with  far  superior  justice,  quote  the  fuUowing  passage 
of  Cicero,  which  we  liave  adduced  on  another  occa- 
sion, to  prove  that  the  attempt  of  the  Gauls  was  on 
the^lrx  or  citadel:  "  Atqoe  nt  ita  mnnita  An  dr- 
cnmjectn  ardno  et  qnasi  circumciso  saxo  niteretnr, 
vt  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horribili  Galilei  adventus 
incolumis  atqne  intacta  permanserit  "  {De  Rep.  iL 
6).     But,  though  we  hold  that  the  attempt  was 
n»llj  00  the  Arx,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that 
Cicero  here  nsea  the  word  only  in  its  general  sense, 
and  thus  as  applicable  to  the  whole  bill,  just  as  lArj 
uses  CapUolium  in  the  preceding  passage.     Hence, 
Mr.  Bunbury  {Clatt.  Mm.  vol.  iv.  p.  430)  and  M. 
Prrller  {I.  e.)  have  jnstly  reganied  this  narrative  as 
affording  no  evidence  at  all,  although  they  are  ad- 
herents of  the  German  theory.     We  may  farther 
ob^rve,  that  the  hoose  of  Manlins  was  on  the  Aix; 
and  though  this  circumstance,  taken  by  itself,  pie- 
sents  nothing  decisive,  yet,  in  the  case  of  so  sudden 
a  surprise,  it  adds  probability  to  the  view  that  the 
Arx  was  on  the  southern  summit. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  next  illustration,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
attack  of  the  VitelHans  on  the  Capitol.  Becker's 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  so  full  of  errors,  that 
we  must  follow  him  sentence  by  sentence,  giving,  first 
of  all,  the  original  description  of  Tacitus.  It  runs  as 
follows ;  **  Cito  agmine  forum  et  immineittia  foro 
templa  praetervecti  erigunt  aciem  per  adver^um  col- 
lem  usque  ad  primas  Capilolinae  arcis  fores.  £rant 
•ntiquitns  portions  in  latere  clivi,dextrae  subeantibns: 
in  quarum  tectum  egressi  saxis  tegnlisque  Vitellianos 
obruebint.  Neqne  UUs  mantis  nisi  gladiis  arroatae; 
et  arcesijere  tormenta  ant  missilia  tela  longum  vide- 
batur.  Faces  in  prominentem  porticum  jecere  et 
sequebantur  ignem;  ambustasque  Capitolii  fores 
penetrusent,  ni  Sabinus  revulsas  nndique  statuas, 
decora  majoram  in  ipso  aditu  vice  muri  objecisset. 
Turn  divems  Ospitolii  aditus  invadunt,  juxta 
locum  asyli,  et  qua  Tarpeia  mpes  centum  gradibus 
aditnr.  Improvisa  ntraque  vis :  propior  atqne 
•crior  per  asylum  ingruebat.  Nee  sisti  poterant 
scandentes  per  conjunct^  aedificia,  quae,  ut  in  multa 
pace,  in  altum  edita  solum  Capitolii  aequabant. 
Hie  ambigitur,  ignem  tectis  oppugnatores  injecerint, 
an  obsessi,  quae  crebiior  fiuna  est,  quo  nitentes  ac 
progresses  depellerent  Inde  lapsus  ignis  in  por- 
tions sppositas  aedibus  :  mox  sostinentea  fastigium 
aquilae  vetere  ligno  traxerunt  fiammam  alnerunt- 
qne.  Sic  Capitolinm  clausis  foribus  indeiensam  et 
indireptnm  conflagrmvit"  {Bat.  iii.  71.) 

"  The  attack,"  says  Becker,  "  is  directed  solely 
against  the  Capitol ;  that  is,  the  h«ght  containing 
the  temple,  which  hitter  is  burnt  on  the  occasion" 
(p.  390).  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  words  of  Tadtns  would  ratlier  show  tiut 
the  attack  was  directed  against  the  Arx.  The 
temple  is  represented  as  having  been  shut  up,  and 
neither  attacked  nor  defended  :  "ctensis  fbribna, 
indcfensnm  et  indireptum  conflagmvit.'  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  inconceivable,  if,  as  Becker  says, 
tile  attack  whs  dii«cted  solely  against  the  Capitol.  I 
That  put  of  the  hill  was  evidently  deserted,  aud  | 
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«d  the  attempt  at  lover  pcnnts; 
isdnd  Steps,  for  instance,  on 
ottem  of  tba  Lncns  Asjli  on 
ch  aides  tliej  again  attempted 
lOo  i2s'  Contervatori,  tliougb 
A  of  the  hill,  ia  above  the 
e  hare  shown,  has  adopted  the 
pinion  that  the  "  Capitolinaa 
1  to  the  Capitol  itself  (note 
leqnently  the  Vitelliaiis  were 
Ptasza  del  CmnpidogUo  (ncite 
»  from  which  the;  were  driven 
u,  and  coDseqoently  they  coald 
top  of  the  hill,  or  piazza.  The 
mple  mnst  hare  been  on  the 
the  Vitellians  attempted  to 
the  Centum  Gndos  (Becker, 
aj  be  retorted  by  those  who 
ras  directed  against  the  Arx. 
e  Ldcos  Asjli  cannot  be  indi- 
's  deticription  of  it,  it  was  eri- 
ihe  dactnt  of  the  hill  ("locnm 
identibua  inter  duos  lacoe  est, 
).  It  is  probable,  as  Preller 
99),  that  the  "  aditns  juxta 
the  NE.  side  of  the  hill  near 
everns.  The  CUvus  Asjli  is 
]y  one  clivus  on  the  Capitoline. 
more  reinai'k  to  make  on  this 
in  that  the  fire  broke  out  near 
then  spreading  from  house  to 
theyroirfof  the  temple.  This 
account  of  the  portico  and  the 
ted  tbejiutiffium  or  pediment, 
rfae  back-front  of  the  Capito- 
in,  apparently  a  mere  wall; 
1)  does  not  say  a  single  word 
articularly  describes  the  front 
vw  of  columns  and  the  sides 
Ls  we  know  that  the  temj  le 
1  an  accident  could  not  have 
nod  on  the  ME.  height,  or  that 

m,  by  substitnting  Caffartlli 
triumphant  remark  with  which 
lanation  of  thi^i  passage:  "To 
Duld  seek  the  temple  of  Japiter 
Tarda,  the  description  of  Ta- 
!ct  inexplicable." 
[ument  in  favour  of  tlie  W. 
t^uivocation.  It  is,  *'  that  the 
M  tha  ttmunit  of  the  hill 
ne  of  Hods  Tarpeius."  Now 
d  as  we  have  already  cata- 
it  repeat  it  here  —  that  before 
apitol  the  tohole  hUl  was  called 
e  passages  cited  by  Becker  in 
IHooys.  iii.  69)  mean  nothing 
ted,  the  latter  expressly  states 
lUr  /aoAciTO  To^r^toi,  nw  S) 
Capitoliimi  gradually  became 
lole  hill ;  but  who  can  believe 
peia  continued  to  be  retained  at 
it  where  the  Capitoline  temple 
moos  was  evidently  as  follows  : 
on  which  the  temple  was  built, 
lied  Capitolium.  Gradually  its 
gave  name  to  the  whole  hill ; 
rtion,  the  most  remote  from  the 
primitive  name  of  Ropes  Tar- 
itus  is  a  mutikted  fragment,  — 
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not  howevtr  so  mutilated  but  that  the  sense  is  plain 
— "  Molnerunt  fiinestum  locum  [cum  altera  parte] 
Capitoli  conjungi"  (p.  343),  where  MUller  remarks, 
"  non  multum  ab  Ursini  supplemento  discedere 
licebit.' 

Becker  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
H.  Manlius  Capitolinua,  which  was  on  the  Arx 
(Liv.  V.  47  ;  Plut  Cam.  36  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  31, 
&C.):  and  we  learn  from  Ovid  {Fast  i.  637)  that 
there  were  steps  leading  from  the  temple  of  Coocord, 
to  that  of  Jnuo  Moneta.  Now  is  the  former  temple 
was  situated  under  the  height  of  Araedi,  near  the 
arch  of  Severus,  this  determines  the  question  of  the 
site  of  Juno  Moneta  and  the  Arx.  Ovid's  words  are 
as  follows: — 

**  Candida,  te  niveo  posnit  hue  proxima  tempio 
Qua  fert  sublimes  alta  Moneta  gradus ; 
Nunc  bene  pn»|riciea  Latiam,  Concordia,  tur- 
bam,"  &c. 

This  is  veiy  obscure;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  inferred  from  this  pnasage  that  tliere  were  steps 
from  one  temple  to  the  other.  We  should  rather 
take  it  to  mean  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was 
placed  close  to  that  of  Moneta,  which  latter  was 
approached  by  a  flight  of  lofty  steps.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  very  difficult  to  point  out  what  tlieee  steps 
were.  The  temple  of  Juno  was  on  the  Aix;  that 
is,  according  to  our  view,  on  the  SW.  summit;  and 
the  lofty  steps  were  no  other  than  the  Centum 
Gradus  for  ascending  the  Bopes  Tarpeia,  as  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  in  the  passage  we  have  just  been 
discussing.  Had  there  been  another  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  the 
Vitellians  would  certainly  have  preferred  them  to 
clambering  over  the  tops  of  housee.  But  it  will  be 
objected  that  according  to  this  view  the  temple  of 
Concord  is  placed  upon  the  Arx,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority,  instead  of  on  tlie  forum  or  clivua, 
for  which  there  is  authority.  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  point  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive.  There  were 
several  temples  of  Concord,  but  only  two  of  any  re- 
nown, namely,  that  dedicated  by  Furius  Camillua, 
B.  o.  367,  and  rededicated  by  Tiberius  after  his 
German  triumph,  which  is  the  one  of  which  Ovid 
speaks;  and  another  dedicated  by  the  consul  Opi- 
mins  after  the  sedition  and  death  of  Gracchus.  Ap> 
plan  says  that  the  latter  temple  yim  m  the  foram : 
1}  Si  jSoi/X^^  Kol  vf^y  *OiJLayvlas  aArhy  iv  iyop^  ■wpoff.' 
iraity  iyetpcu  (^B.C.  i.  26).  But  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage the  clivus  formed  part  of  the  forum ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  poiut  out  any  place  in  the 
fiirum,  strictly  so  called,  which  it  could  have  occupied. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  temple  alluded  to  by 
Varro  in  the  following  passage :  "  Senaculum  supra 
Graecoetasim  ubi  aed  is  Concordiaeet  basilica  Opimia" 
(L.i.  V.  f.  156,  Mull.);  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  Opimius  built  at  the  same  time  a  basilica, 
which  adjoined  the  temple.  Becker  (HatuCb.  p. 
3U9)  denied  the  existence  of  this  basilica;  but  by 
the  time  be  published  his  Warming  he  had  grown 
wiser,  and  quoted  in  the  Appendix  (p.  58)  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Cicero  (p.  Sat.  67):  "  L.  Opi- 
mius cujtts  monnmentum  celeberrimum  in  foro,  se- 
pulcrtmi  desertissimum  in  littore  Dyrrachino  eat 
relictum  ; "  maintaining,  however,  that  this  passage 
related  to  Opimius'  temple  of  Concord.  But  Urlichs 
(/torn.  Top.  p.  26),  after  pointing  out  that  the  epi- 
thet celeberrimum,  "  very  much  frequented,"  suited 
better  with  a  ba^lica  than  with  a  temple,  produced 
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t»o  ancient  inscnptions  from  M«rim-.  AUi  ,fe'  Fra. 

recorded;  «nd  Becker,  in  liia  Antteort  (p.  33)  con 

«tractedhu.  doubts,  and  acknowledged  the  existed' 
?.t  .**  According  ,0  Varro,  tien,  the  Aed^ 
Conconhae  and  b..«lica  of    Opimius  we™  cl«e  t 

the  senaculum;  «,d  ,be  situation  of  the  senac^uj^       ' 

"pomtedout  by  Festu,  between  the  C^Z    T'  'J" 

fi-rumt   -Unum  (Se,«.culam)  nbi  none  jLt  a^s    'Jf  »!»" 

M™,rf*"?'  """  Cpitoimn,  et  Forum  "  (p.  ^7   I  ♦!»  ^"^  ' 

.it. -^  ^^t <*'»<="t«i"»  <»n*s,«,nds  exactly  4ith  the' 

»ite  where  the  preaent  remains  of  a  temple  of  Con- 

cord  are  unanunoosly  agreed  to  exist:  remains,  how- 

•rer,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  temnle 

founded  by  Camilku.  and  not  of  that  fomrfed  b, 

Opimiu^     According  to  thi.  supposition  there  mujt 

have  been  two  temples  of  Coucum  on  the  forum. 

But  If    hese  nmmm  Wong  to  that  of  Camillus,     _^ 

who  ^h,.II  p.,,nt  out  th,«e  of  ihe  te.nple  erected  bv    f™^ 

0|.m„u»?     Where  w»,it«Mte?    What  its  hUtorv?  M'*^' 

When  was  it  demolished,  and  its  p]uce  either  Irft  ' '"  "*  ' 

Tacant  or  occupied   by  another  buildiiigf     AppUn 

as  we  have  seen,  expiessly  says  that  the  temple  built 

by  Opuuius  was  in  the  forum;  where  is  the  eridence 

that  the  temple  of  C«nillus  was  slso  in  the  forum  ? 

i  here  is  positiTely  none.     PluUreh,  the  onlir  direct 

evLienoe  as  to  iu  site,  says  no  such  thing  but  only 

tliat  .t  looked  down  upon  the  forum.-  ^l^^il^i 

■nis  mJ»  O^i-.a.  Upiy,  &„„f  ,e^„„  ^  Kom^o, 

«t  TflK  iyopa,  Kol  U!  tJ,f  <,«A,<r,'«v  Sroxro,  M 

Tois  yry,r,^w,r  <a/.i)(Ta<.eo.  (CmaiU.  42).    Now 

if'fim  means  („  Hew  from  a  dUtanct,  and  Mpe- 

cially/rora  a  fe.yAt      It  is  equivalent  to  the  LatS 

|jro./«cer«,  tlie  veiy  term  used  by  Ortd  indescribinc 

the  same  temple: —  ^ 

"  Xunc  bene  prospiciea  Latijun,  Concordia,  tnrham.- 
These  expressions  then,  like  Ovid's  allusion  to  the 
subhinw  gradus-  of  Moueta,  point  to  (be  Arx  as 
the  site  of  the  temple.  It  is  remarkable  ihat  Lncan 
(y*orf.i  195)  employs  the  same  word  when  de- 
Knbiiig  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  elected  by 

TaTIi^*'*'  """"^  ''^''  ^^  ■^'  "  ^V^ 

_  '  ~ —  0  magnae  qui  moenia  prospicis  urbis 
Tarpeia  dd  rupe  Tonans." 


Ti  •    .       I     .   ,     ,    .  """^n  irom  hill 

This  temple   indeed,  has  also  been  placed  on  the    CapitoUuin  he 
Ciivus.  on   tliA  Aiirli..r;r,.  „f  .i,~  i     ^i--  .  .     _  *_. 
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clivus,  on  the  authority  of  the  pscudo- Victor  and 
•Sainst  Uie  expn-ss  evidence  of  the  best  authorities. 
Ihus  an  mseription  in  Gruter  (Ixiii.  No.  5),  con- 
aistiiig  of  some  lines  addressed  to  Kortuna,  likewise 
places  the  Jupiter  Tonaus  on  the  Tarpeian  rock:— 
"  Tu  quae  Tarpeio  coleris  Ticiiia  Tonaiiti 
Votorum  vindex  semper  Fortuoa  ineorum,"  &c 
S.,e.onius  (.„,..  29  and  9,)    Pliny  (xxxvi.  6)  I  It'Z  ^. 
and^he   .!/,,«.   Ancsranu,„,    pisce  it   -in    Capi-    over  the  A^ff 
tolio,    meaning   the  Capitoline  hill.     It  has  b«n  '  ^ 

absurdly  mferred  that  it  was  on  the  cli»us  be- 
cause Dion  savs  that  those  who  weie  going  up  to 
the  great  tem(>Ie  of  Jupiter  met  wiih  it  first,— Sti 
w.wTy  oi  artirrts  Is  t4  KawiroAwr  iytrir^an* 
(hv.  4),  which  they  no  doubt  would  do,  since  the 
clivns  led  first  to  the  western  hcicht. 


passage  respeclir 
towards  the  eas 
and  curia;  whicl 
of  a  statue  erectc 
who  have  seen  1 
coincide  in  this 
column  (Diou  Cj 


On  these  grounds,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  |  Id.  Cat.  lii  8)  a 
tha:  the  temple  of  Concord  erected  byCamillns  stoo.!  !  temple— it  cool, 
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inna  U  adduced,  nlilch  rta  to  ' 
md  most  have  led  directly  to 
it  derived  its  xuinie.  But  tbia 
ji^  of  the  qaestiun,  and  the 
f  derived  its  name  from  the 
I  of  tile  cliviu,  however,  proves 
d  wc  are  not  disposed  to  lay 
—  it  nther  proves  the  reverse 
rha  cliros  was  a  continuation 

wbicli,  lu  we  shall  have  occa- 
eating  of  that  road,  the  augon 
in  after  taking  the  augoiies, 

carried  up  their  new  year's 
tiiu,  who  lived  upon  the  An  : 
lotai  language  the  clivus  itself 
.  (Varro,  Z>i.  T.  §  47,  Mull.; 
Lastly,  "  the  conhned  height 
t  have  afforded  suiGcient  room 
iple  of  Jupiler,  the  Area  Capi- 
as of  the  people  were  held,  and 

able  to  diaplay  so  nuiny  other 
□IS."  There  iii  wme  degree  of 
lion,  so  far  at  letuit  as  the  Area 
lied.     But  when   we  come  to 

of  Jupiter  Capiiolinus,  an  ac- 
ch  is  necessary  to  the  complete 
the    present    question,    though 

0  omit  it,  "  as  lying  out  uf  the 
p  396),  we  slutll  endeavour  to 
:iiua  may  be  obviated.  Mean- 
ibcussed  all  Bet-Jeer's  arguments 
W.  summit  as  the  bite  of  the 

will  be  more  convenient  shortly 
3  question,  and  to  adduce  some 
led  us  to  a  directly  contrary  con- 
his  we  do  not  presume  to  think, 
we  have  "completely  deoided" 
one,  indeed,  tliac  will  not  admit 
tmtiun  ;  but  we  venture  to  hope 
f  probability  may  be  shown  to 
aiisidenably  in  favour  of  the  NK. 

1  of  Becker's  arguments,  as  we 
e  shovu,  prove  nothing  at  all, 
T,  or  those  which  prove  some- 
xi  against  him.  We  must  cUiim 
>f  drawn  from  the  storm  of  the 
iltians,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
rived  from  Mous  Tarpeins  being 
SW.  height,  and  that  from  the 
>f  the  CUvua  Capitolinus.  Ano- 
hrour  of  tJie  NE.  height  may  be 
account  of  the  trial  of  Maulins 
lich   we   have   already   adverted 

the   Ports  Flumentana  [supra, 

not  here  repeat.  To  these  we 
re  drawn  from  probability. 
1  the  An,  where  the  temple  of 
rwuds  stood.  (Plut.  Rom.  20; 
This,"  says  Becker  (p.  388),  "  is 
tli,  and  always  retained  its  name 

Capitol  was  built,  since  certain 
re  attached  to  the  place  and  ap- 
«re  alluding  to  the  Arx  being  the 
rhich  Festos  says  :  "  Auguracu- 
uitiqui  quam  ma  arcem  dicimus, 

publico  aospicarentur "  (p.  18, 
f «  :  "  non  tam  arcem  quam  in 
'•uguraculum  ").  The  templum, 
roin  the  Arx,  from  which  the  city 
>u,  was  defined  by  a  peculiar  anJ 
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appropdate  farm  of  words,  which  is  given  by  Varro, 
(L.Z..  vii.  §  8,  MUll.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  left 
hand  and  on  the  right  by  a  distant  tree  ;  the  truct 
between  was  the  tai^ban  or  tucum  (country  region) 
in  which  the  omeiis  were  observed.  The  augur  who 
inaugurated  Numa  led  him  to  the  Arz,  seated  him 
on  a  stcne,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  South, 
and  sat  down  on  bis  left  hand,  capite  velato,  and 
with  his  htuus.  Then,  looking  forwards  over  the 
city  and  country  —  "  prospectu  in  urbem  agromquo 
capto" —  he  marked  out  tbe  temple  from  east  to 
west,  and  determined  in  his  mind  the  sign  (signum) 
to  be  observed  as  far  as  ever  his  eyes  could  reach: 
"  quo  longissime  conspectum  oculi  ferebant."  (Liv. 
i.  18;  cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16.)  The  gnst  extent  of 
the  prospect  requiied  may  be  inferred  from  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Valerius  Maxiinus  (viii.  2.  §  I), 
where  the  augurs  are  reprfoeiited  as  ordering  Clau- 
dius Centumalus  to  lower  his  lufty  dwelling  on  the 
Cnelian,  because  it  interfered  with  their  view  from 
the  Arx, — u  pus.vage,  by  the  way,  which  showi, 
that  the  auguries  were  taken  from  the  Arx  till 
at  all  events  a  late  period  of  the  Republic  Now, 
supposing  with  Becker,  that  the  Arz  was  on  the 
NK.  summit,  what  sort  of  prospect  would  the 
augurs  have  had  ?  It  is  evident  that  a  lar;;e  portion 
of  their  view  would  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
huge  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  &\V. 
summit  is  the  only  portion  of  tlie  bill  which,  in  the 
words  of  Livy,  would  afford  a  noble  prospect,  "  in 
urbem  agrumque."  It  was  doubtless  this  point  to 
which  the  augur  conducted  Numa,  and  which  re- 
mained ever  aftei-wards  the  pkce  appointed  fur  taking 
the  angaries.  Preller  is  of  opinion  that  Augustus 
removed  them  to  a  place  called  the  Auguratoriuni 
on  the  Palatine.  (PhilutoguM,  i.  p  92.)  But  the 
sitQHtion  laid  down  fur  that  building  scarcely  answers 
to  our  ideas  of  a  place  adapted  for  taking  the  au- 
guries, and  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  merely 
a  place  of  assembly  for  the  college  of  augurs. 

Another  argunieut  that  bus  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  SW.  summit  being  the  Arx,  is  drawn 
from  its  proxiuiity  to  the  river,  and  from  its  rocky 
and  pi-ecipiloua  nature,  which  miide  it  proper  for  a 
citadel  But  on  this  we  are  not  inclined  to  lay  any 
great  stress. 

Other  srgumeiits  in  favour  of  the  Italian  view 
may  be  drawu  from  the  nature  of  tlie  temple 
itself ;  but  in  order  to  miderstund  them  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  the 
building.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  Tem- 
plum Jovis  Cai'itolihi  is  that  given  by  Dionv- 
sius  (iv.  61),lrom  which  we  learn  that  it  stood  upon 
a  high  basis  or  platform,  8  plethra,  or  800  Gn-elc 
teet  square,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  Eiij:li.sli 
measure.  This  would  give  about  200  leet  for  eacii 
side  of  the  temple,  for  the  length  exceeded  the 
breadth  only  by  about  15  feet.  These  are  the  di- 
meusions  of  the  original  conatmction  ;  and  when  it 
was  burnt  down  a  generation  before  the  time  of 
Dionysios, —  that  is,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (^BUt. 
ill  72),  in  the  oonsnhihip  of  L.  Scipio  snd  Norbauus 
(r.  c.  83), — it  was  rebuilt  upon  the  same  foundatiuii. 
The  materiak  employed  in  the  second  construcliim 
were,  however,  of  a  much  richer  description  than  thdse 
of  the  first.  The  front  uf  the  temple,  which  factd  the 
south,  had  a  portico  consisting  of  three  rows  of  column:^, 
whilst  on  the  flanks  it  had  only  two  rows  :  and  as 
the  back  front  is  not  said  to  have  hod  any  portico,  wc 
may  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  on  this  side 
but  a  pUin  wall.     The  interior  contained  three  cills 
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panllel  to  one  knottier  with  common  walls,  th«  centre 
one  being  tbat  of  JoTe,  on  each  isitle  tlione  of  Juno 
and  Minerra.  In  Livjr,  howeTer  (vi.  4),  Juno  b 
represented  as  being  in  the  same  cells  with  Jupiter. 
Bat  thoQch  the  temple  bid  three  evlK  it  had  but 
fute  Jiutiyium,  or  pediment,  and  a  single  roof. 


TEVrLB  OF  JUPn-Klt   CAPITOUSUS. 

(From  a  Coin  of  Vespasian.) 
K»w  the  6r»t  thing  that  strikes  ns  on  reading  tliia 
descriptioii  is,  that  tlie  front  being  so  ornamented, 
and  the  back  so  Terr  plain,  the  temple  must  have 
stood  in  a  situati'in  wliere  the  fonner  was  Tei;  cnn- 
spiouoos,  whilst  the  latter  was  but  Kttle  seen.  Such 
a  ^iIuatiou  is  affurJed  ou\j  hj  the  KE.  summit  of 
the  CapitoUne.  On  tliis  site  the  front  of  the  temple, 
being  turned  to  the  south,  would  not  onlj  be  visible 
from  the  foruin,  but  would  also  present  its  be>t 
aspect  to  those  who  had  ascended  the  Cspituline  bill: 
whilst  OD  the  other  hand,  had  it  stood  on  the  S\V. 
summit,  the  front  would  not  have  been  visible  from 
the  furum,  and  what  is  still  worse,  tlie  temple  would 
httve  presented  onlj  its  nude  and  unadorned  back 
to  those  who  approached  it  hj  the  nsual  and  most 
impwtant  a-^cent,  the  Clivns  Capitolinns.  Such  • 
state  of  tilings,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  which 
eommonW  regulate  the  disposition  of  public  buildings, 
b  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 

We  will  now  revert  to  Becker's  objection  respecting 
the  Arka  CATiTdUHA.     It  must  l>e  admitted  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  temple  would  have  allowed  but 
little  room  fiir  this  area  on  the  height  of  Araeeii, 
espociallj  as  tliis  must  have  contained  other  small 
temples  and  monuments,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,&c  Yet  the  Area  Capitoliua, we  know, was 
often  the  scene  not  only  of  public  meetings  but  even 
of  combitts.  There  are  ver^  striking  indications  that 
this  area  was  not  confined  to  the  heiglit  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  but  that  it  occupied  p:irt  at  least  of 
tlie  extensive  surface  of  lower  ground  lying  between 
the  two  summits.  One  indication  of  this  ia  the  great 
hvi<:ht  of  the  steps  leading  np  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
temp'e,  as  shown  by  the  story  related  by  Liry  ci 
Aniiius,  the  ambassador  of  the  Latins;  who  being 
lebuked  by  Manlius  and  the  fathers  ibr  his  insolence, 
lushed  fmnticallj  from  the  vestibule,  and  blliug 
down  the  steps,  was  either  killed  or  rendered  insen- 
sible (viii.  6).     That  there  was  a  ditFerence  in  the 
level  of  the  Capitol  may  be  seen  from  the  accoimt 
given  by  Paterculus  of  Scipio  Na!>ica's  aildiess  to 
the  people  in  th.;  sedition  of  the  GnuchL     Standing 
apparently  on  the  same  lofty  steps, — '•  ex  Muperion 
purte  Ca/>»toU  sumnusgndibos  insistens"  (<>•  3),— 
Nasica  incited  by  bis  eloquence  the  senators  and 
knights  to  attack  Giacchus,  who  was  standing  in 
the  area  bcliw,  with  a  large  crowd  of  bis  adherents, 
and  wlio  was  killed  m  attempting  to  escape  dunn 
llif  Chvos  CajMtolinus.     The  ar..'a  mu>t  hare  been  I 
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al.15;  Suet.  Caa.  15;  Dion  Cass. 
>rr.  iv.  31,  &c.)  On  this  occa- 
tbe  Roman  fa:^llion  of  despoiling 
:s  of  art,  and  adorned  the  temple 
en  from  that  of  the  Olympian 
(Plio.  xxiTi.  5.)  Aft«r  its  de- 
teliians,  Vespasian  r&ttored  it  as 
bat  Eiill  on  the  original  plan, 
ring  DO  alteration  except  a  slight 
ght.      CTac.  But.  iv.  53;  Sutt. 
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Vetp.Si  Dion  Cm.  hri.  10,  &c.)  Tlie  new  build- 
ing, however,  stood  but  for  a  very  short  period.  It 
was  again  destroyed  soon  after  Vespuian's  death 
in  a  great  fire  which  particularly  desolated  the 
9th  Region,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  a 
splendour  hitlierto  unequalled.  (Suet  Dom.  15; 
Dion  Cass.  livi.  24.)  Nothing  further  ia  accurately 
knovn  of  its  history  ;  but  Doniiiiun's  structure 
seems  to  have  lasted  till  a  very  late  period  of  the 
Empire. 


-^  tfiTtf  rrrg^n 
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tolina,  as  we  hare  already  seen, 
■d  for  meetings  or  eoTitionet;  but 
lar  comitia  were  frequently  holden 
[XT.  3,  zxxiv.  53,  xliii.  16,  ilv. 
Itm.  30  :  App.  B.  C.  i.  15,  Sec.) 
[JRIA  Cauuira,  in  which  on  the 
Gees  declared  whether  the  Nones 
fifth  or  the  seventh  day  of  the 
L  vi.  §  27,  Miill.;  Macrob.  Sal.  i. 
as  a  Casa  Romuli,  of  which  ther« 
r  being  in  the  10th  Region  on  the 
Becker  (^Handb.  p.  401  and  note) 
«  of  the  former  in  face  of  the  ex- 
Macrobins  (t  c.)  Seneca  (^Controv. 
LI);  Martial  (viii.  80)  ;  Conon 
(v.  Preller  in  Schneidewin's  Pki- 
It  seems  to  hare  been  a  little  hut 
ed  with  straw,  commemorative  of 
toral  life  of  the  founder  of  Rome. 
t>  rostra,  which  are  mentioned  by 
3). 

there  were  several  temples  and 
.  ftammit.  Among  them  waji  the 
Jl'piter  Ferktrids,  one  of  the 
lome,  in  which  Bpolia  opima  were 
Ftf>mulu5,  then  by  Cobsub,  and  lastly 
■-  i.  10;  PluL  Marcelt.  8;  Dinnys. 
List  writer,  in  wliose  time  only  the 
lied,  pves  ita  dimensions  at  10  feet 
howcTer,  to  have  been  subsequently 
titus.  (Liv.  iv,  20;  Mon.  Anct/r!) 
Fides,  which  stood  close  to  the 
s  also  very  ancient,  having  been 
Ml  afterwards  restored  by  M.  Aemi- 
.iv-  L  21  ;  Cic.  X.  D.  ii.  23,  Off. 
'as  roomy  enoagh  for  assemblies  of 
Max.  iii.  2.§17;  App.  fl.  C.  i.  16.) 
temples  of  Mexs  and  of  Venus 
rlo«  together,  separated  only  by  a 


trench.  They  had  both  been  vowed  after  the  battle  at 
the  Trasiniene  lake  and  were  consecrated  two  years 
afterwards  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  T.  Otacilius 
CrassuH.  (Liv.  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  51;  Cic.  N.  D.  ii. 
23.)  A  temple  of  Venus  CAprrouNA  and  Vemub 
ViCTRix  are  also  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  tliey  were  separate  edifices.  (Suet.  Co/,  7, 
Galb.  18;  Fast.  Amit.  VIII.  Id.  Oct.)  Weabo  hear 
of  two  temples  of  Jupiter  (Liv.  xxxt.  41),  and  a 
temple  of  Ops  (xxzix.  22).  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  all  these  temples  were  oa  the  Oiipitol, 
properly  so  called,  and  some  of  them  might  have 
been  on  the  other  summit,  Capitolium  being  used 
generally  as  the  name  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  caf^  with  tlie  temple  of  Fortune, 
respecting  which  we  have  already  cited  an  ancient 
inscription  when  discussing  the  site  of  the  temples 
of  Concord  and  Jupiter  Tunans.  It  is  perhaps  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Primigenia  mentioned  by  Pluiarch 
{Fort.  Rom,  10)  as  having  been  built  by  Servius  on 
the  CapitoHne,  and  alluded  to  apparently  by  Clemena. 
{ProtrepU  iv.  51.  p.  15.  Sylb.)  The  temple  of 
HoNos  AND  Virtus,  bnilt  by  C.  Marias,  certainly 
could  not  have  been  on  the  northern  eminence,  since 
we  learn  from  Festus  (p.  34,  Miill.)  that  he  was 
compelled  to  build  it  low  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
the  pruHpect  of  the  augurs,  and  he  shonld  thus  be 
ordei-ed  to  demolish  it.  Indeed  Propertius  (iv.  11. 
45)  mentions  it  as  being  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or 
liouthtrn  summit:  — 

"  Foedaque  Tarpeio  conopia  tenders  saxo 
Jum  dare  ei  statuas  inter  et  unna  Alari." 

Whence  we  discover  another  indication  that  the 
auguraculum  could  not  passibly  have  been  on  the 
NK  height;  for  in  th:it  case,  with  the  huge  temple 
of  Jupit^-  before  it,  there  would  have  been  little 
cause  to  quarrel  with  this  bagatelle  erected  by  M»- 
riiuj.     It  must  have  stood  on  a  lower  point  of  tlie 
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kOI  than  the  3ui|;nncTiItim,  and  pnbablj  near  its 
declivit;.  The  biiildin);  of  it  hj  Marioa  ia  testified 
by  Vitnivius  (iiL  i,  5),  and  &om  an  inscriptioD 
(Orelli,  543)  it  appeara  to  have  been  erected  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Cinibrie  and  Teutonic  war.  We 
leara  from  Cicero  that  thik  was  the  temple  in  which 
the  Brat  aenatus  consaltam  was  nuuk  decreeing  his 
recall.     (&<«.  54,  Plcaic  32,  de  Dm.  i.  28.) 

We  hare  already  had  occa:iion  to  allade  to  the 
temple  erected  by  Augustus  to  JuptTKB  Tonaks. 
Like  that  of  Fortune  it  must  have  stood  on  the  SW. 
hrta;ht  and  netr  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  CUtus, 
as  apprvs  from  the  following  story.  Augustus 
diYamt  that  the  Capitoline  Jove  appeared  to  him 
and  complained  that  the  new  temple  seduced  away 
bis  voi^hippens ;  to  which  having  answered  tba^ 
the  Jui^ter  Tonaos  had  been  merely  placed  there 
as  his  janitor  or  porter,  be  cau^ed  some  bells  to  be 
huQE  on  the  pejiineut  of  the  latter  temple  in 
t><i.«s  «f  its  janitorial  character.  (Suet.  Atig.  91.) 
\iM  the  same  emperor  al><)  erected  a  temple  to 
M  iKs  Vlix>r  on  the  Oapitoline,  besides  that  in  his 
f  i-ajn,  Mvms  very  doubtful,  and  is  testified  only  by 
!>.«  Ca.s.-:ns  (W.  10).  Domitian.  to  commemonte 
L-.S  inserratioo  during  the  contest  with  the  Vitelliana, 
^...-alej  a  saoe'.'.nm  to  Ji'Piteb  Coxsesyatob,  or 
tar  lVn«mf.  in  the  Velabrum,  on  the  site  of  the 
b.«a!«  o(  the  aedituus.  or  sacri>tan,  in  which  he  had 
talM:  irruire:  and  ai\erwards.  when  he  had  obtained 
\i*  {^ryCe.  a  lars:*  temple  to  J  L'rtTKR  C  I'sroa  on  the 
C>n:.v.-.ie.  in  whx-h  he  wis  repnisented  in  the  bosom 
«"  tise  c.>l  lT*c-  H.  iii.  74;  Suet.  Dom.  5.)  We 
aK-  bear  .-^  a  ter:r>  <i  BENEnCEXCK  (Evefryevta) 
•nartni  i>T  M.  .\i;nC.as.     (Dion.  UxL  34.) 

Kd  «cie  ei  tbe  nK«4  important  temples  od  the 
$V.  s^ausil  <c  Arx  was  that  of  Jirso  UuMSTa. 
tTNttAX  a»  wv  haie  said,  in  porsaaDce  of  a  tow  made 
>«  Oas^.s  oa  the  snx  where  the  house  of  IL 
)Ui;^.»  Oa^-:.C.:»  had  stood.  (Ut.  vii.  28.)  The 
Yia-tie  H  Uxvca.  h.^«eier.  sewms  to  have  been  coa- 
V--^  r^-c  t^e  c.vijess  atne  time  after  the  dedio». 
ti-a  K  u»  »<r;.«.  s^-*  It  was  occasioned  by  a  nac* 
K<a^  ^.is  Jl  a:>r  az  mrti^nake.  adriaing  (IZHOeB^) 
Ufa:  e3cna:x-ft  s'vx.ji  >e  maie  wiUi  a  pr^naot  sew. 
,vV.  a  .  w.  ^  4j^  >  Is*  nmpit  was  erected  ir  ■.  cl 
HaK    Im  S.csax  s&£l  was.  sobseonectlT  rsTe'i^srwri 


yU<-  n  :^>:  ct'  fuis.  Movwrm.)     It 


7."^     Xear  it.  »  wr 

.:.l:^  i£:2^3  tw  roaced 

s  uie 


t»"^  he  \r»  «\.*jia»'.'«'T';  J*  esc 

>.l-»'»*.    ««■    Tj*n~tt^.  *>   «**  J 

x«n,iMf  ar  T^r  same  oncr  it  ae  C***!  rsk^t^.  ae- 

«vm><>t  lUi-.ic  :w  Mvunc  i'un:  war:  K.  c  317. 

^ .  "-   YVU   Xs 

>av^l  wK»T   iiw    Tf-m.-  rat!  •xeTc:Mt  wi,\:i  j«nrn<i2 

'v'„' -ws  '«.'•  .^v  wtr.i.::v-i;^  aa^  /i5;r*c^  Aza-inc 
i^  «.  ».-«e.  t-N.  «'ltr.»  a  ^  i.V>-B»  w  1.  Ji  iCAK.  il  UK 
*  A^  "fc  &>«  ii.*«  .!ii.v  i4i.')» '  Jwr*«A  Hie  ■'1'-:;^ 
>»  .  11%  a*A*.fci  x*.^-:.'..  JU  a::&A.«'2»  r'sfcv^sasant 
a  •^A.  *  vvn-v:^  .'...**.«  n  &..  a&v  ae  ?k^  ibhc  aniav 
I  .  ■«>       .>  w  .*     .'•  ^^  .  ..a  •&,«■  i  j>..       JLnucx 

V  X.J.    .    :!•    V.  nar   a     ?  •<»   ,  V*   i    ."»:>; 

■».%..  •.*  .  mk.  m  12*  *  I.  ;i<f  •%  j-.-.vnjKk.  j^clMS 
.•>.•>.,  a  ->.  :.  —  -«t  rsf  '.i-mw  A-  :iis(.  » tiir 
•>-«.  ;<.  .-.-•.i.  »..,•>.  ^le.  b-ajTlv"  !•  IL  ^JL^L^-IK 
> -m  V*'**  •''^  •■  .Ttn;..?.  .im  .ll.:i.lic  «b  xsmat 
k^  ^  ^ik^t. !».  M»  «    xM  a^'-fii.tir  aai.  te^imics  A 
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illians,  where  he  makes  them  storm 
om  the  grove  of  the  asjlam,  which 
e  steps  now  lead  up  to  the  Palazzo 

But,  first,  it  is  impossible  to  sap- 
ime  of  Vitellius  the  whole  of  this 
p'ove.  Such  an  aceount  is  incon- 
joildings  which  we  know  to  have 
,  as  the  Tabularium,  and  also  with 
nption  which  we  have  ventured  to 
□siderable  part  of  it  was  occupied 
olin&.  But,  secondly,  the  account 
have  already  pointed  out,  is  quite 

Becker's  view.  The  Vitelhans, 
T  the  summit  of  the  Clivns,  retreat 
itt«mpt  two  other  ascents,  one  of 
;  Lucus  Asyli.  And  this  agrees 
her  frum  Livy's  description  of  the 

qui  nunc  septus  desceiulentihus 
it,  asylum  aperit  "  (i.  8.)  Whence 
f  place  called  "  inter  duos  lucos  " 
lent  asylam,  the  enclosure  of  which 
■jy  those  who  descended  the  "  inter 
irdly,  the  asylum  must  have  been 
I  to  it;  and  this,  on  Becker's  own 
p.  4l3),wa5undertlie  NK. summit, 
iie  career  and  temple  of  Concord 
rch  of  Sevems.  TTiis  ascent  has 
called  Clivus  Asyli,  as  there  was 
>n  the  Capitoline  hill.  But  it  is 
hat  an  ascent  on  this  side  of  the 
to  a  Lucus  Asyli  where  ihePaliizzo 
ow  stands.  It  was  near  the  asylum, 
that  the  fire  broke  out  which  de- 
,e  of  Jupiter  Capitohnus  ;  and  the 
[ly,  must  have  been  on  the  NE. 
ispect  to  the  asylum,  we  need  only 
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further  remark,  that  it  contained  a  small  tempip, 
but  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicated  nobodr  could  tell 
(^vahv  ^ttI  rourqi  KaTafTKeucurdfifvos'  OTtft  5<  &pa 
^fuv  ^  Saifiuvtov  oitK  ex"  ffa(J>€y  fiVer^,  Dionvs.  ii. 
IT));  and  he  was  therefore  merely  called  the  divinity 
of  the  asylum  (^e6s  &.(Tv\aios,  Plut.  Ram*  9). 

Another  disputed  point  is  the  precise  situation  of 
the  RuPM  Tarpeia,  or  that  part  of  the  summit 
whence  criminals  were  hurled.  The  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  older  topographers  was  that  it  was  either 
at  that  part  of  the  hill  wliich  overhangs  the  Pitizza 
Montanara,  that  is,  at  the  extreme  SW.  point,  or 
farther  to  the  W.,  in  a  court  in  the  Via  di  Tor  de* 
Specc/ii,  wliere  a  precipitous  cliff,  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  death  by  a  full  from  it,  bears  at  present  the 
name  of  Pupe  Tarpea.  That  this  was  the  true 
Tarpeian  rock  is  still  the  prevalent  opinion^  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Becker.  But  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
{Mtiivnre  sur  la  Roche  Tarpt'iennc,  in  the  J/rm.  de 
VAcad.,  1819)  has  pointed  out  two  i^assages  in  Dio- 
nysius  which  are  totally  incompatible  with  this  site. 
In  describing  the  execution  of  Cassius,  that  historian 
says  that  he  was  led  to  the  precipice  n-hich  ocei-hnngs 
the  forum,  and  cast  down  from  it  in  tlt6  view  oj"  all 
the  people  (tovto  to  TtAos  ttjs  b'lKTjs  Xa€oOa7}s^ 
ayay6yr€S  ol  rafiiai  rhv  &vBpa  ^irl  tov  ^tpKii/xevov 
Ti)S  ayopas  Kprjfj.yhi',  airdvTwu  6p(ivraiVy  tlpfurpav 
Kark  rris  Trtrpos,  viii.  78,  cf,  vii.  35,  8e(|.).  Now 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  side  of  the  Tor 
e/e'  Sptfcchi,  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  forum ; 
and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  true  Kupes 
Tarpeia  must  have  been  on  the  E.  side,  above  S. 
Maria  della  Comolazione.  The  argument*  adduced 
by  Becker  to  controvert  this  assumption  are  not  very 
convincing.  He  objects  tliat  the  hill  is  much  le.sa 
precipitous  here  tlian  on  the  other  side.     But  this 


•I 


th  rogard  to  ite  earlier  state,  Livy, 
records  the  fall  of  a  vast  mass  of 
13  Jogarius.  Such  landslips  must 
it  in  later  times,  and  it  is  precisely 
IS  most  precipitous  that  they  would 
arias  Blondus  (/n*(.  Rtm..  ii.  58) 
in  his  own  time  of  a  piece  as  large 
ther  objection  advanced  by  Becker 
lal  would  have  fallen  into  the  Vicus 
however,  is  absunl ;  be  would  only 


have  fallen  at  the  back  of  the  houses.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  modern  names,  as  that  of  a  church 
now  non-extant,  designated  as  sub  Tarpeio,  as  we 
have  already  shown  that  the  whole  S.  summit  was 
Mons  Tari*ius.  Becker's  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  words  atravrajv  botiiVTUv  is  utterly  fotile.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  th»t  the  rock 
was  on  the  SE.  side,  not  only  from  the  express 
testimony  of  Dionysius,  which  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  set  aside,  but  also  from  the  inherect  pru- 
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bin  than  the  angamcnlam,  and  probably  near  its 
declivity.  The  building  of  it  bj  Uarios  is  testified 
by  Vitmvius  (iii.  2,  5),  and  from  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  MS)  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  oat  of 
the  spoib  of  the  Oinibric  and  Teutonic  war.  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  this  was  the  temple  in  which 
the  6rst  senatus  consaltom  waa  made  decreeing  his  I  T  ^ 
recall.     {Sat.  64,  Plane.  32,  de  Div.  L  28.)  '  '.  ' 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allade  to  tb' 
temple  erected  by  Augustus  to  Jupitkr  lostr  ' 
Like  that  uf  Fortune  it  must  have  stood  on  the  .   ', 
height  and  near  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  C 
as   appears   from   the   following  story,     i  ■ 
.    dreamt  that  the  Capltoline  Jove  appeare 
and  complained  that  the  new  temple  se'' 
his  worshippers  ;  to  which  having  a' 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  had  been  mereh 
as  his  janitor  or  porter,  he  caused 
hung   on   the   poliment  of  th* 
token  of  its  janitorial  cbancter.  — 

That  the  same  emperor  also 
Maks  Ultob  on  the  Capitoli' 
furum,  seems  very  doabtAil, 
Dion  Cassias  (Iv.  10).     I> 
his  preservation  during  tiy 
dedicated  a  sacellnm  to-' 
the  Preserver,  in  the  ^ 
house  of  the  aeditav 
taken  refuge;  and  e  .=^= 

tlie  purple,  a  large 
CapitoUne,  in  wb*  TiJkX  of  thS  forum  duiu 

of  the  god.     (P       .  ■(sttiea  Opimls. 
also  hear  of  a  t  A«dm  Concordiae. 

«~«««bylf     i?3Si'r- 

Bat  on*  1  tiraacostatis. 

SW.  sumr  *■  *^"''»- 

ZZlZt  '■  ""l"ca  Porcl«. 

"•«•<•>  «.  Basilica  Aemilis. 

by  C«'  9.  Hortj  SK-rcoraria. 

U--K  10.  Schola  Xantha. 

II.  Templum  Satunil. 

■an*  It  Bullica  Senipronia. 

tv  13.  Aedea  Castoris. 


IT.  Trs  Forcm  axd  its  Eirviitoics. 
TV  Aram,  the  gnat  centre  of  Boman  life  and 
•  xJca.  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Capitol 
■>.-  n  w<  naturally  led  to  treat  of  it  next     Its 
ry-oal  aits  was  a  deep  hollow,  extending  bata  the 
iKstmi  foot  of  the  CapitoUne  hill  to  the  apot  where 
=M  Velia  begins  to  aacend,  by  tha  remains  of  the 
Mople  of  Antoninoa  and  Faoatina.     At  tha  time  of 
th*  battle  between  tha  Banana  and  Sabine*  this 
jtmond  was  in  ita  rod*  and  nataral  state,  partly 
swampy  and  partly  overgrown  with  wood.    (Dionys. 
ii.  SO.)     It  could,   hovrerer,  have   been   neither   a 
thick  wood  nor  an  afaaolnte  swamp,  or  the  battle 
woU  not  have  taken  place.     Afier  the  alliance  be- 
tw«n  the  Sahmes  and  Bomana  this  spot  fmned  a 
sort  rf  neutral  ground  or  common  meeting-place 
and  was  improved    by  cutting  down  the  wood  and 
filhng  up  the  swampy  parts  with  earth.     We  must 
•oCittW.  look  for  anything  like  a  regular  forum 
beftjre  the  iiM^  of  Tarquinios  Priscna;  yet  aome  of 
the  pe^-Ecinil  linea  which  marked  its  snbseqoent  ex- 
1«:  hM  hm.  traced  before  that  period.     On  the  E. 
aai  W.  th<»  are  mailed  by  the  nature  of  the 
fr.-m.-rdt  en  km  tomwr  by  the  ascent  of  the  Velia, 
«■  :»  U«ar  by  U>e  Capitoline  hiU.     lu  northern 
kvsduT  w«  tt>c<d  by  the  road  called  Saci»  \Ta. 
«»  *.y  «  to  j„^  howCTW,  th«  these  bonnd- 
«^k«.   h«    r«vv.as«L      Among  the  ««lier 
■*MP»f«*^  r»w»  eijoajy  etnoeoas  and  discordant 
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>  I  Sacr«  Via  which  ran  in  a  aoatherly  direction  op- 
isit«    the   temple    of   Fanstina     (5.   Loermo   in 
'^da),   and    formed    the   eastern   boundary   of 
Hence,  according  to  the  opinion  now 
''"ed,  the  forum  presented  an  oblong  or 
'  'iepire,  67 1  English  feet  in  length, 
♦  breadth  under  the  Capitol, 
Ttr«mity.     (Bnnwn,  La 


THE   FORUM  IS   ITS   PKraENT   STATE. 


c^j^cf^  ^'^  '''"  """^  intimately 


"  jj  tl»'  '^d  one  of  the  most  important 
Lei*"'  11  denia"'^  a  particular  description. 
(,j«.  '^.^obscnritT.   According  to  some  ac- 

lo»*  '  g  been  already  in  ciistence  when 
ii»**  (llnded  to  was  fonght,  since  it  ia 
*^i^«d  its  Mine  of  the  "  Sacred  Way  " 
*  *  concluded  upon  it  between  Romnhis 
"••Vpionys.  ii.  46;  festns,  p.  290,  Mull.) 
'l^  seems  highly  improbable;  not  only 
jj^  could  hardly  have  existed  at  so 
.j^   when  the  site  of  the  forum  itself  was 

s  state,  but  also  because  a  public  high- 

alttigether  the  place  in  which  we  should 
P^2ty  of  peace  to  be  concluded.  The  name 
nitiam  has  also  been  derived,  perhaps 
Tvftter  probability,  from  the  same  eveut. 

lively  that  the  road  took  its  origin  at  a 
er  period,  when  the  Subine  and  Roman 
become  consolidated.  Its  name  of  Sacra 
t  to  have  been  derived  from  the  sacred 
fat  which  it  was  need.     Thus  we  leam 


from  Varro  (L.  L.  §  47,  Mull.)  that  it  began  at  the 
sacellum  of  the  goddess  Strenia,  in  the  Carinae; 
that  it  proceeded  thence  as  far  as  the  an,  or  citadel 
on  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  that  certain  sacred  offer- 
ings, namely,  the  white  sheep  or  lamb  (ovis  idulis), 
which  was  sacrificed  every  ides  to  Jove  (Ovid,  F. 
i.  56;  Macrob.  5.  i.  15;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  104,  Mull.), 
were  borne  along  it  monthly  to  the  ant.  It  was 
also  the  road  by  which  the  augurs  de.scended  from 
the  arx  when,  after  taking  the  augtiries,  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  inaugurate  anything  in  the  city  below.  It 
likewise  appears  that  Titus  Tatius  instituted  the 
custom  that  on  every  new  year's  day  the  augurs 
should  bring  him  presents  of  verbenae  from  the 
grove  of  Strenia,  or  Strenua,  to  his  dwelling  on  the 
nrx  ("ah  exortu  poene  urbis  Martiae  Streniarum 
usus  adolevit,  auctoritate  regis  Tatii,  qui  verbenas 
felicis  arboris  ex  luco  Strenuae  anni  novi  auspicia 
primus  accepit,"  Symm.  Epist.  i.  35).  This  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  been  retained  in  later  times  in 
that  known  as  the  augurium  salutis.  (Cic.  Ltg.  ii. 
8;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23;  Lucian,  Pseudol.  8.)  Hence 
perhaps   the  appellation    of    'sacra;"   though   the 
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babiKty  tbat  imong  i  people  like  tha  Somuu  a  pahlk 
•xecatioo  wonld  take  place  at  a  pablio  and  con- 
ipieneu  ipot.  The  Cbhtttii  Gradoi,  or  Handled 
Stxpa,  were  probablj  near  it ;  bat  their  exact  eitoa- 


BOMA. 

I  tlon  !t  ia  Impoaaible  to  point  ont.  The  other  object! 
on  the  CUms  and  alopes  of  the  hill  will  ha  daaeribed 
in  the  next  lection. 


X  * 


laa>>--.       I *** 


njut  or  THC  roBCM  dvkdio  the  refubuc 


I.  BaiUlea  Oplmta. 
1.  Aede*  Concordlae. 
1.  Senaculum. 

4.  Viileual. 

5.  Onecottub. 

6.  Curia. 

T.  Bullica  Porda. 

8.  Bullica  AmtilU. 

9.  Porta  Slercorarla. 

10.  Scbola  Xantha. 

11.  Templuin  Saiural. 
II  Bullica  Seniprimla. 
It,  Aedat  Cuurlt. 

IV.  Trx  Fokuk  ahd  its  EimitoKS. 

The  fonun,  the  great  centre  of  Raman  life  and 
buaineaa,  ia  so  intiinately  connected  iritb  the  Capital 
that  ve  are  naturally  led  to  treat  of  it  next.  Ita 
original  aita  waa  a  deep  hollow,  extending  from  the 
caitem  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  apot  where 
the  Valia  b^ina  to  aacand,  bj  the  remaina  of  the 
temple  of  Antoninna  and  Fanatina.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  between  the  Bomana  and  Sabinea  tfaia 
ground  waa  in  it*  rode  and  natural  atate,  partlj 
Bwampjr  and  part]/  uveigiuwu  with  wood.  (Dionjs. 
iL  SO.)  It  could,  however,  ban  been  neither  a 
thick  wood  nor  an  abaolnte  awamp,  or  the  battle 
eoold  not  have  taken  place.  After  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Sabinea  and  Bomana  thia  epot  formed  a 
Bort  of  nentral  ground  or  common  meeting-place, 
and  waa  improved  by  catting  down  the  wood  and 
filling  up  the  awampy  parte  with  earth.  We  ranat 
not,  indeed,  look  for  anything  like  a  regnlar  forum 
before  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Priacna;  yet  aome  of 
the  principal  linea  which  marked  its  siibseqnent  ex- 
tent had  been  traced  before  that  period.  On  the  E. 
and  W.  these  are  marked  by  the  natnre  of  the 
gnand;  oo  the  former  by  the  aacent  of  the  Velia, 
on  the  latter  by  the  Capitidine  hilL  Ita  northern 
boundary  was  traced  by  the  road  called  Sacra  Via. 
It  ia  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  these  botmd- 
'Siias  have  been  recoguised.  Among  the  earlier 
topognphen  views  eqiukUy  erroneous  and  discordant 


14.  Regla. 

15.  Font  Jntamae. 
M.  Aedea  Vettae. 
IT.  Puteal  Libonli. 

18.  Laeiu  Curtliu. 

19.  Rostra. 

m,  Stgnum  VertttinnL 

ai.  Fornix  Fabianua. 
•  a.  Sacra  Via. 
ttt.  CIlTUs  Capltolious. 
e  c.  View  Jugjirlut. 
4  4.  Vicos  Tuicut. 

prevailed  upon  the  subject;  some  of  them  eztaoding 
the  fbnun  lengthways  from  the  Capitoline  hill  ta 
the  summit  of  the  Velia,  where  the  arch  of  Titns 
now  atanda;  whilst  others,  taking  the  space  betwen 
the  Capitoline  and  temple  of  Faustina  to  have  been 
ita  breadth,  drew  its  length  in  a  southerly  direction, 
so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  Velabram.  The  hater 
tbeoy  waa  adopted  by  Nardini,  and  prevailed  till 
very  recently.  IWe  {Dd  Faro  Somcmo,  Bona, 
1818,  1832)  has  the  merit  of  having  restored  the 
ooirect  general  view  of  the  fcram,  thongh  bis  wcik 
ia  not  always  accarats  in  details.  The  proper  limiti 
of  the  Ibmm  were  establiabed  by  excavatiooa  made 
between  the  Capitol  and  Colosseum  in  1827,  and 
following  years,  when  H.  Fea  saw  oppoute  to  tbs 
temple  al  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  a  piece  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sacra  Via,  similar  to  that  which 
mns  under  the  arch  of  Severus.  (Bunsen,  £e  Far. 
Rom.  exfiijul,  p.  7.)  A  similar  piece  had  beoi 
previonaly  discovered  during  excavations  made  in 
the  year  1742,  before  the  chorch  of  S.  Atkiano,  at 
the  eastern  comer  of  the  Via  BomSa,  which  Fieo- 
roni  ( Vettigie  di  Soma  atUica,  p.  75)  rightly  cco- 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  Sacra  Tia.  A  line  pro- 
longed through  these  two  pieces  towards  the  arch  el 
Sevems  will  therefore  give  the  diiectiaa  of  the 
atreet,  and  the  boondary  of  the  forum  on  that  side. 
The  southern  side  was  no  lesa  satisbctorily  deter- 
mined by  the  excavations  made  in  1835,  when  the 
Basilica  Jalia  was  discovered;  and  in  fnat  of  its 
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tttja  mother  pared  itieet,  eocloeing  the  am  of  the 
forum,  which  v«s  dietingnuhable  bj  ite  being  pared 
with  alaba  of  the  onlmaiy  eilex.  This  street  cod- 
tinned  eaitwards,  past  the  rain  of  the  three  oo- 
lanms  or  temple  of  Castor,  as  was  shown  by  a 
similar  piece  of  street  parement  haring  been  dis- 
covered in  front  of  them  Frxun  this  spot  it  most 
hare  proceeded  eastwards,  past  the  ehorch  of  Sta. 
Maria  Liberatrict,  till  it  met  that  poctioo  of  the 
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Saoa  Via  which  ran  in  a  soatbeily  direction  op- 
poait*  the  tem;^  of  Faostina  (S.  Lttnao  m 
Minmda),  and  formed  the  eastern  boondaiy  cf 
the  fomm.  Hence,  aecoding  to  the  opinioo  now 
geAeiallj  reoeired,  the  fiimim  presented  an  oblong  or 
rather  trapeioidal  fignn,  671  English  feet  in  length, 
by  202  at  its  gnatast  breadth  nnder  the  Capitol, 
and  117  at  its  eastern  atramity.  (Bnnsen,  Lu 
Forum  dt  Rome,  f.  15.) 


THX  FORim  Df  ITS  PKESBXT  8TATK. 


^ocra  Via. — The  Sacra  Via  wss  thns  intimately 
connected  with  the  forum ;  and  as  it  was  both  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  one  cf  the  most  important 
Btreetsof  Bome.  itwlll  demand  a  particular  description. 
Its  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  According  to  some  sc- 
oonnts  it  most  have  been  alieady  in  existence  when 
the  battle  before  alluded  to  was  fought,  since  it  is 
said  to  hare  derived  its  name  of  the  "  Sacred  Way  " 
from  the  treaty  concluded  upon  it  between  Romulus 
and  Tatius.  (Dionys.  ii.  46;  Festos,  p.  290,  MWl.) 
This,  however,  seems  highly  improbable;  not  only 
because  the  road  could  hardly  hare  existed  at  so 
early  a  period,  when  the  site  of  the  forum  itself  was 
in  so  rude  a  state,  but  also  because  a  public  high- 
way is  not  altogether  the  place  in  which  we  should 
expect  a  treaty  of  peace  to  be  concluded.  The  name 
of  the  comitinm  has  also  been  derived,  perhaps 
with  no  greater  probability,  from  the  same  event. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  road  took  its  origin  at  a 
rather  later  period,  when  the  Sabine  and  Roman 
cities  had  become  consolidated.  Its  name  of  Sacra 
Via  seems  to  hare  been  derired  from  the  sacred 
purpnses  for  which  it  was  used.     Thus  we  learn 


frran  VaiTO  {L.  L.  §  47,  MUIL)  that  it  began  at  the 
sacellom  of  the  goddess  Strenia,  in  the  Cannae; 
that  it  proceeded  thence  as  far  as  the  aiz,  or  citadel 
on  the  CapitoUne  hill ;  and  that  certain  sacred  ofier- 
ings,  namely,  the  white  sheep  or  lamb  (oris  idulis), 
which  was  sacrificed  eveiy  ides  to  Jove  (Ovid,  F. 
i.  56;  HacTob.  &  i.  15;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  104,  MOll.), 
wen  bome  along  it  monthly  to  the  arx.  It  was 
also  the  road  by  which  the  augurs  descended  from 
the  arx  when,  after  taking  the  auguries,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  anything  in  the  city  below.  It 
likewise  appears  that  Titus  Tatius  instituted  the 
custom  that  on  every  new  year's  dsy  the  augurs 
should  bring  him  presents  of  rerbenae  from  the 
grove  of  Strenia,  or  Strenna,  to  his  dwelling  on  the 
arx  ("ab  exortu  poene  nrbis  Martiae  Streniamm 
usus  adolevit,  anctoritate  regis  Tatii,  qui  verbena* 
felicis  aihoris  ex  luco  Strennae  anni  novi  anspicia 
primus  accepit,"  Symm.  Fpist.  x.  35).  This  cus- 
tom seems  to  hare  been  retained  in  later  times  la 
that  known  as  the  augurinm  salntis.  (Cic.  Leg.  U, 
8;  Tac  Ann.  xii.  23;  Lucian,  Pteudol.  8.)  Henoe 
perhaps  the  appelUtion  of    'sacnt;"  tbongh  the 
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whole  cztent'of  nxd  wu  cmlled  Sacn  Via  odIj 
in  uoerdotml  language,  between  which  and  the 
common  oaage  we  hare  already  had  occasion  to  note 
a  direnitj  when  giving  an  aoconnt  of  the  Servian 
gates.  In  common  parlance  only  that  portion  of 
the  mad  was  called  Sacra  Via  which  formed  the 
■soent  of  the  Velia,  &om  the  fomm  to  its  sammit 
C  Hujna  Sacrae  Viae  pars  haec  sohi  rolgo  nota  qnae 
est  a  foro  ennti  primore  cliro,'  Varr,  {.  «.)■  Hence 
hj  the  poets  it  is  sometimes  called  "  Saoer  Clirus: ' 
"  Inde  saeio  Teneiaiida  petes  F«ktia  cUto."  (Hart. 
L7a6)i  and— 

' qnandoqne  trahet  Cgrooea 

Per  nacmm  cliTnm,imerita  deuoms 
Fronde,  Sicambrae.* 

(Hot.  Od.  a.  S.  34.) 

OQDpared  with-^ 

"  Intactos  ant  Britannns  nt  dacendertt 

Sacra  catenatus  via."     (Id.  Epod.  viL  7.) 

•  (Comp.  Anibnsch,  StwKM  iiikI  AndaU.  p.  78,  seq.) 
The  origin  of  the  vulgar  opinion  is  explained  hy 
Festns  in  the  following  passage :  "  Itaqne  ne  eatenus 
quidem,  nt  nlgus  opinator,  sacra  appellanda  est,  a 
repa  ad  domnm  regis  sacri£culi;  Eed  etiam  a  regis 
dome  ad  sacellum  Streniae,  et  rorsus  a  regia  usque 
in  arcem '  (p.  290,  Mtill.).  Whence  it  appears 
that  only  the  part  which  hiy  between  the  BcRia,  or 
faooae  of  the  pontifex  maximos,  and  that  of  the  rex 
eacrificolus,  was  commonly  regarded,  and  probably 
for  that  very  leascn,  as  "  sacra."  This  passage, 
however,  thoagh  it  shows  plainly  enough  that  there 
must  have  been  a  space  between  these  two  resi- 
dences, has  caused  some  embarrassment  on  account 
of  a  passage  in  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  27),  in  which  he 
says  that  Augustus  presented  the  house  of  the  rex 
aacrificolos  (t5u  Paai\4its  tvc  Ufmi>)  to  the  Vestals 
because  it  adjoined  their  residence  (ifiiroixos 
^) ;  and  as  we  know  from  Pliny  (£p.  vii.  19) 
tiiat  the  vestals  dwelt  close  to  the  temple,  it  seems 
impossible,  if  Dion  is  right,  that  there  should  have 
been  a  street  lying  between  the  two  places  meu- 
tioned.  But  the  matter  is  plain  enough;  though 
Becker  (<fe  Murii,  pp.  30—35,  Hmdb.  pp.  226— 
237)  wastes  sevraal  pages  in  most  far-fetched 
reasonings  in  order  to  airive  at  a  conclusion  which 
already  lies  before  os  in  a  reading  of  the  text 
of  Dion  for  which  there  is  actually  MS.  authority. 
Augustas  was  chosen  pontifex  maximos  (ifx«- 
ftii),  not  rex  sacrificulus,  as  Dion  himself  says  in 
this  passage.  But  the  two  offices  were  perfectly 
distinct  ("  Begem  sacri6cnlum  creant.  Id  sacer- 
dotinm  pontifici  aubjecere,"  Liv.  ii.  2).  Augustus 
would  hanlly  make  a  present  of  a  bouse  which  did 
not  belong  to  him ;  and  therefore  in  Dion  we  must 
read,  with  some  MSS.,  tSu  fiaatKias  rir  Ifptar, 
for  Upmr :  Dion  thus,  in  order  perhaps  to  convey 
a  lively  notion  of  the  office  to  hu  Greek  readers, 
designating  the  Roman  pontifex  maximus  as  "  king 
of  tbe  priests,"  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  Greek 
term  ofx'^f""'-  "^^^  matter  therefore  lies  thus. 
Vam  says  that  in  cvdiuary  life  only  the  clivus, 
or  ascent  from  the  fomm  to  the  Somma  Sacra  Via, 
obtained  the  name  of  Sacra  Via.  Festns  repeats 
the  same  thing  in  a  difierent  manner;  designating 
the  space  so  c^led  as  lying  between  the  Begia,  or 
house  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  that  <£  the 
lex  sacrificulus.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  latter 
most  have  been  on  the  Somma  Sacra  Via.  It  can 
acaroety  be  doubted  that  before  the  time  of  Augustus 
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the  Regia  was  the  residence  of  the  poollfa  msid- 
mns.  The  building  appears  to  have  existed  till  i 
lata  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is  mentioned  by  the 
younger  Pliny  (£;>.  iv.  11)  and  by  Plntareh  (JIB. 
97,  Rom.  18)  as  extant  in  their  time,  and  alto  pro- 
bably by  Hsrodian  (i.  14)  in  his  deseriptioa  of  tJit 
burning  of  the  temple  of  Peace  nnder  Coaunodns. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  rex  aicrifi- 
enlns,  who  sncoeeded  to  their  saoerdotel  pnngs. 
tives,  was  probably  presented  with  one  cf  ^e  htsI 
residencee,  of  which  there  were  several  in  tie  ndgb- 
bourhood  of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via;  that  being  tla 
spot  where  Ancus  Marcius.  Tarquinios  Priscns,  ud 
Tarquinius  Superbus  had  dwelL  (Lir.  i.  41 ;  Solio. 
L  S3,  S4  ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  13.)  We  cannot  tell  tin 
exaot  direction  in  which  the  Sacra  Via  tremed 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  ascended  to  tbe 
arch  of  Titus,  nor  by  what  name  this  part  of  tht 
road  was  commonly  called  in  the  language  of  tbt 
people  ;  but  it  probably  kept  along  the  base  of 
the  Velia.  At  its  highest  point,  or  Somma  Sscia 
Via,  and  perhaps  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Borne,  there  seenu  to 
have  been  anciently  a  market  for  the  sale  of  fniit, 
and  also  probably  of  nick-nacks  and  toys.  "  Snmnm 
Sacra  Via,  ubi  poma  veneunL"  (Vair.  B.  R.\.l.) 
Hence  Ovid  {A.  A.  ii.  265.)  :— 

"  Bure  snbnrbano  poteris  tibi  dicere  missa 
Ilia,  vel  in  Sacra  sint  licet  emta  Via." 

Whilst  the  nick-nacks  are  thus  mentianed  by  Pro- 
pertius  (iii.  17.  11.):  — 

"  Et  modo  pavonis  candae  flabella  superbae 
Et  manibns  dura  frigns  habere  pila, 
Et  cupit  intum  taloa  me  poecere  eburnca 
Quaeqne  nitent  Sacra  vilia  dona  Via." 

The  Erection  of  tlie  Sacra  Via  is  indicated  by 
Horace's  description  of  his  stroll:  "  Ibam  forte  Via 
Sacra,"  Sec  (S.  i.  9.)  He  is  going  down  it  towards 
the  forum,  having  probably  come  from  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  on  the  E:iqnilioe,  when  he  is  intermpt«d 
by  the  eternal  bore  whom  he  has  pilloried.  The 
direction  of  his  walk  is  indicated  by  his  unavailing 
excnse  that  he  is  going  to  visit  a  sick  friend  over 
the  Tiber  (v.  1 7)  and  by  the  arrival  at  the  temple 
of  Vesta  (v.  35);  the  Sacra  Via  having  been  thus 
quitted  and  tbe  fomm  left  on  the  right.  Tbe  two 
extremities  of  the  street,  as  commonly  known,  are 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  of  Cicero:  "  Hoe 
tamen  miror,  cur  tu  hnic  potissimum  inscere,  qui 
longiuime  a  te  ab/uit.  Eqnidem,  si  qusndo  nt  fit, 
jactor  in  turba,  non  ilium  accuse,  qui  at  it  Snnmi 
Sacra  Ffto,  cnm  ego  ad  Fabium  Fonucem  w- 
pdlor,  sed  eum  qui  in  me  ipsnm  incnrrit  atqne 
incidit"  (p.  Plane,  7).  The  Fornix  Fabins,  as  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  forum;  and  Cicero  has  made  the  most  of  bis 
illustration  by  taking  the  whole  length  of  tbe  street 
Beyond  this  point,  where  it  traversed  the  K.  side  of 
the  fortun,  we  are  at  a  Iocs  to  tell  what  its  vulgar 
appellation  may  have  been;  and  if  we  ventnre  to 
suggest  that  it  may  have  been  called  "  Janus,"  this 
is  merely  a  conjecture  from  Horace  (^Epiit.  I  I.  54), 
where  "  haec  Janus  sommus  ab  imo  '  seems  to  suit 
better  with  a  street — jost  as  we  should  say,  "  all 
Lombard  street  °  —  than  with  two  Jani,  «a  is  com- 
monly interpreted,  or  than  with  a  bnilding  oootaining 
several  floora  let  out  in  counting  houses.  (Cf.  SaL 
iL  3.  18.)  This  view  is  supported  by  the  Scholia 
on  the  first  of  tbeae  paasigea,  where  it  is  aaidi 
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■  Jams  intem  liic  pbtea  dicitnr,  nbi  mercatoraa  (t 
fiieDentoras  aortia  caau  oonTeiiira  aolebant.'  In 
feet  it  ma  the  Roman  Change.  The  ascent  from 
the  fomm  to  the  snnunit  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
where  the  Sacn  Via  tenninated,  was,  we  know, 
called  CliTna  Capitolinns. 

It  ool;  remains  to  notice  Becker'a  dictum  (ife 
Aftrit,  p.  23}  that  the  name  of  this  street  shonld 
always  be  written  Sacn  Via,  and  not  in  revereed 
order  Via  Sacra.  To  the  ezceptioos  which  he  noted 
there  himself,  he  adds  some  more  in  the  Hmtdbock 
(p.  219,  note),  and  another  from  Seneca  (Conmw. 
zzTii  pi  299,  Bip.)  in  his  Addenda;  and  Urlichs 
(Jtim.  Topogr.  p.  8)  increases  the  list.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  thongh  Sacra  Via  is  the 
more  nsual  expression,  the  other  cannot  he  regarded 
aa  nnclassicaL 

Vievt  Jvgarku. — Of  the  name  of  the  street  which 
ran  along  the  soath  side  of  the  forum  we  are  ntterlj 
ignorant;  bnt  from  it  issued  two  streets,  which  were 
among  the  meet  busy,  and  best  known,  in  Rome. 
These  wen  the  Vicus  Jugarins  and  Vicus  Tnscns. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
fotmer  ran  close  under  the  Capitoline  hill,  from  the 
fomm  to  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  It  was  thought  to 
derive  its  name  from  an  altar  which  stood  in  it  to  Jono 
Juga,  the  presiding  deity  of  wedlock.  (FauL  Diac. 
p.  104,  Miill.)  It  does  not  appear  to  hare  contuned 
any  oth»  sacred  places  in  ancient  times ;  bnt  Au- 
gustus dedicated  in  it  altars  to  Ceres  and  Ops 
Augusta.  (/Vut.  Amit.  IV.  Id.  Aug.)  At  the  top 
of  the  street,  where  it  entered  the  forum,  was  the 
fountain  called  Lacns  Serrilius,  which  obtained  a 
sad  notoriety  during  the  pmecriptions  of  Sulla,  as  it 
was  here  that  the  heads  of  the  murdered  senatora 
wen  exposed.  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  32;  Senec.  Prov.  3.) 
H.  Agrippa  adorned  it  with  the  efiigy  of  a  hydra 
(Festns,  pi  290,  MUIL).  Between  the  Vicns  Ju- 
garins and  Capitoline  hill,  and  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  latter,  lay  the  Aequimaelium  (Lit.  zzxriiL  28), 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  orcnpying  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  demsgogne,  Sp.  Haelins, 
which  had  been  razed  (Varr.  ZX.  v.  157,  MuU.; 
IJT.  iv.  16).  It  served  as  a  market-place,  espe- 
cially for  the  sale  of  lambs,  which  were  in  great 
request  for  sacrifices,  and  probably  conrespcmded 
with  the  modem  Via  dd  Monte  Tarpeo.  (Oic.X>iv. 
ii.  17.) 

Fiinf  Tiuetu. — In  the  imperial  times  the  Vicns 
Jugarins  was  bounded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the 
Basilica  Julia;  and  on  the  further  side  of  this  build- 
ing, again,  lay  the  Vicus  Tnscns.  According  to  some 
anthorities  this  street  wss  founded  in  B.  o.  507, 
being  assigned  to  such  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  van- 
quished host  of  Amns  as  had  fled  to  Rome,  and  felt 
a  desire  to  settle  there  (Liv.  ii.  15;  Dionys.  r.  36); 
bnt  we  have  before  related,  on  the  authority  of  Varro 
and  Tadtos,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  These  conflicting  statements  may,  per- 
haps, be  reconciled,  by  considering  the  later  settle- 
ment as  a  kind  of  second  or  subsidiary  one.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  with  the  topographical  fiuts 
that  we  are  here  more  porticnlarly  concerned,  abont 
which  Diooysins  oommamcates  some  interesting 
particnlan.  He  describes  the  ground  assigned  to 
the  Tuscans  as  a  sort  of  hollow  or  gorge  situated 
between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills;  and  in 
length  nearly  4  stadia,  or  half  a  Roman  mile,  from 
the  fomm  to  the  Circus  Uaximus  (v.  36).  We 
most  presume  that  this  measurement  included  all 
the  nindings  of  the  street;  and  even  then  it  would 
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seem  ratlier  exaggerated,  as  the  whole  NW.  side  cf 
the  Pahtus  hill  does  not  exceed  about  2  stadia. 
We  must  conclude  that  it  was  continued  through 
the  Velabmm  to  the  cirqis.  Its  length  as  Csnina 
observes  (For.  Horn.  pt.  L  p.  67)  is  a  proof  tliat 
the  forum  most  have  extended  from  NW.  to  SE., 
and  not  {ram  NE.  to  SW.;  as  in  the  hitter  case,  the 
space  for  the  street,  already  too  short,  would  have  been 
considerably  curtailed.  This  street,  probably  from 
the  habits  of  its  primitive  colonists,  becsme  the 
abode  of  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  bird-fanciera,  silk- 
mercera,  and  perfumen,  and  enjoyed  bnt  an  indifierent 
reputation  ("  Tnsei  tnrba  im{»a  vici,"  Hor.  &  ii.  3. 
29.)  It  was  here,  however,  that  the  best  silks  in  Rome 
were  to  be  procured  ("  Nee  nisi  prima  veUt  de  Tusco 
serica  vico,"  Mart.  xi.  27. 11).  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  shopping  street  of  Rome ;  and 
the  Roman  gentlemen,  whose  ladies,  perhaps,  some- 
times induced  them  to  spend  more  than  what 
was  agreeable  there,  vented  their  ill  humour  by 
abasing  the  tradesmen.  According  to  the  scholiast 
on  the  passage  of  Horace  jnst  cited,  the  street  was 
also  called  Vicns  Turarios.  This  appellation  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  frerkincense  and  per- 
fumes sold  in  it,  whence  the  allodoa  in  Horace  (JEp. 
I  1.  267):— 

"  Ne  capsa  porreetns  aperta 
Deferar  in  vicnm  vendentem  tus  et  adores, 
Et  piper,  et  qnicquid  chartis  amicitnr  ineptis." 

Being  the  road  from  the  fomm  to  the  cirens  and 
Avendne,  it  was  much  need  for  festal  processions. 
Thus  it  was  the  route  of  the  Pomps  Circeusis, 
which  proceeded  from  the  Capitol  over  the  fomm, 
and  by  the  Vicns  Tnscns  and  Velabmm  to  the 
circus.  (Dionys.  viL  72.)  We  have  seen  that  the 
pracassion  of  the  virgins  psssed  throngh  it  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  ontsids  the  Porta  Cainientalis  to 
that  of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  important  and  sacred  uses,  it  is 
one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Cicero  against  Verres 
that  he  had  caosed  it  to  be  paved  so  villanously 
that  he  himself  would  not  have  ventured  to  rids 
over  it.  (  Varr.  L  59.)  We  see  from  this  psisage 
that  a  statue  of  Vertnnmns,  the  national  Etruscan 
deity,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  street  next  the  forum. 
Becker  (Haudb.  pi  308)  places  him  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity near  the  Velabmm.  But  all  the  evidence 
runs  ths  other  way ;  and  the  lines  of  Propertius  (iv. 
2.  5),  who  puts  the  following  words  into  the 
god's  month,  ore  al(se  snfScient  to  decide  the  matter 
(Clou.  MvM.  vol  iv.  p.  444): — 

"  Nee  me  tura  juvant,  nee  templo  ktetor  ebnmo 
Romannm  satis  est  posse  videre  forum." 

Cofluttmn. — Having  thns  described  the  streets  which 
either  encircled  the  fomm  or  afioided  outlets  from  it, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  fomm  itself,  and 
the  oigects  situated  upon  and  around  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  present  the  reader  with  a  pcture  of  it  as  it 
existed  under  the  Ejngs,  during  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  Empire.  Bnt  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Capitol,  we  are  arrested  in  the  oateet  by  a  difficult 
investigation.  We  know  that  a  part  of  the  fomm, 
called  the  comitium,  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  appropriated  to  more  honourable  uses; 
bnt  what  part  of  the  forum  it  was  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Some,  like  Canina,  hav< 
considered  it  to  be  a  space  mnning  parallel  with  the 
fomm  along  its  whole  southern  extent;  whilst  others, 
like  Hansen  and  Becker,  have  thought  that  it  formed 
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■  lectiaD  of  the  ma  at  its  etatern  cxtnmit;,  in  uie 
aboat  on-tliird  of  the  whole  fomm.  An  argoment 
»}noced  bj  Becker  himaelf  {Hcmdb.  p.  878)  nana 
duciaiTV  againkt  both  theae  viewat  namelj,  that  w» 
mrrr  hear  any  building  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  fomm 
tpoken  of  ai  being  on  the  eomitinm.  Yet  in  apite 
of  thia  just  remark,  he  enda  bj  adopting'the  tbony 
of  Bnnaen,  aeoording  to  which  the  comitioin  began 
at  or  near  the  rain  of  the  three  colnmna  and  ex- 
tended to  the  eaitem  extreini'j  of  the  fomm: 
and  thna  both  the  temple  of  Ve>ta  and  the  Bagia 
moat  hare  atood  nry  cloee  to  it.  The  two  chief 
reaaona  which  aaem  to  bare  led  him  to  thia  oon- 
clnaion  are,  the  aitnation  of  the  roatra,  and  that 
uf  the  Tribonal  Praetoria.  Beapecting  the  former, 
we  shall  hare  occaaion  to  apeak  further  oo.  The 
argnment  drawn  from  the  latter,  which  ia  b;  far  the 
more  important  one,  ve  ihall  examine  at  once.  It 
proceeda  aa  follows  (ffotuii.  p.  S80):  "The  original 
Tribunal  Praetoria  was  on  the  ooinitinm  (Lir.  Ti. 
IS.  xxix.  16;  Cell.  xx.  I,  U,  47  (from  the  XIL 
Tables);  Varro,  L.L.  t.  32.  p.  IM;  Plant.  Po«i». 
iU.  6.  1 1  ;  Hacrob.  Sat.  ii.  12^  which,  howerer,  is 
abo  mentioned  as  being  nwtelf  on  the  fomm. 
(LiT.  xxTii.  90,  xl.  2,  44.)  But  cloee  to  the  tri- 
bunal waa  the  Puteal  Libonis  or  Scribonianam,  and 
this  ii  expressly  mentioned  aa  being  near  the  Fornix 
Fabins,  the  Atrium  Veatae,  the  roetra,  and  lastly 
the  aedes  Diri  Jolii  (Porpfayr.  ad  Bar.  Ep.  i.  19. 
8;  Sehol.  Cruq.  Ih.  Id.  ad.  Sat.  ii.  6.  35;  Feat  p. 
333;  Schol.  ad  Pert.  Sat.  iv.  49);  conseqnently  the 
eomitinm  also  must  bare  been  close  to  all  these 
objects." 

We  presnme  that  Becker's  meaning  in  this  passage 
is,  that  the  jlrsi  or  origmal  tribunal  wu  on  the  co- 
mitium,  and  that  it  was  afterwarda  mored  into  the 
forum.  It  could  hardly  have  been  both  on  the 
eomitinm  and  fomm,  though  Becker  seems  to  hint 
at  such  a  possibility,  by  saying  that  it  is  "  also 
mentioned  aa  being  merely  on  the  forum ;"  and  indeed 
there  seems  to  be  no  physical  impossibility  in  the 
way,  since  it  is  evident  that  tbe  tribunal  at  finil  was 
merely  a  morable  cbair  ("dictator  —  stipatus  ea 
multitudine,  sella  in  comitio  posits,  Tiatorem  ad  H. 
Hanlium  misit:  qui  —  agmine  ingenti  ad  tribunal 
Tenit,"  Lir.  ti.  1 5).  But  if  that  was  his  meaning, 
the  passages  he  cites  in  proof  of  it  do  not  bear  him 
out.  In  the  first  Livy  merely  says  that  a  certain 
letter  was  carried  through  the  forum  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  praetor,  the  Utter  of  course  being  on  the 
eomitinm  ("  eae  literae  per  forum  ad  tribunal  prae- 
toria latae,"  xxrii.  50).  The  other  two  passages  cited 
contain  nothing  at  all  relatire  to  the  subject,  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Bepublic  the  comitium  was  the  usual  place  on  which 
tbe  praetor  took  hia  seat.  But  that  tbe  tribunal  was 
moved  from  the  eomitinm  to  tbe  fomm  is  shown  by 
the  scholiasts  on  Horace  whom  Becker  quotes.  Thns 
Porphyrio  says:  "  Puteal  autem  Libonis  sedes  prae- 
toria fait  props  Arcnm  Fabianum,  diotumque  quod 
•  Libone  illio  primnm  tribunal  at  sabsellia  locata 
sint."  Primum  here  is  not  an  adjeetiTe  to  be  joined 
with  tribunal —  i.  e.  "  that  the  firat  or  original  tri- 
bunal was  placed  there  by  Libo; "  but  an  adverb — 
"  that  the  tribunal  was  first  pisced  there  by  Liba" 
The  former  version  would  be  nonsense,  because 
Llbo's  tribunal  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
first.  Besides  the  meaning  is  unambiguously  shown 
by  the  Schol.  Craq. :  "  puteal  Libonis  ;  -  tribunal : 
Qund  antcm  ait  lAbonii,  htnc  snmsit,  quod  it 
jprimv  tribunal  in/oro  ttatiKril,'    If  tlie  nmliority 
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of  theae  scholiaats  is  suspiuioos  aa  to  the  fiut  of  tbi( 
removal,  though  thero  are  no  apparent  grounds  ht 
suspicion,  yet  Becker  at  all  events  ia  not  in  a  coodi- 
tioo  to  invalidate  their  teatimcoy.  Ha  has  qsoted 
tbem  to  prova  the  situation  of  the  puteal ;  and  if 
they  are  good  for  that,  they  are  skio  good  to  prove 
the  removal  of  the  tribunal.  Yet  with  great  in- 
consistency, be  tacitly  assumes  that  tbe  tribmial 
had  alwaya  stood  in  its  original  place,  tliat  ia,  on  ths 
comitium,  and  by  the  pnteaj,  oonttaiy  to  the  expras 
evidence  that  the  latter  was  on  the  fomm.  ("  Pnlod 
locua  erat  n  foro"  Seh.  Cmq.  ad  SaL  ii.  6.  35.) 
Libo  iloorished  about  a  century  and  a  half  before 
Christ  [Seei)ic(.o/£u^.Vol.  U.  p.779.]  Mow 
all  the  examples  cited  by  Becker  in  which  the  tiibuisl 
is  alludsd  to  as  being  on  the  comitium,  are  peevioos 
to  this  data.  The  first  two  in  note  457  might  be 
passed  over,  as  they  reUte  not  to  the  praetor  but  te 
the  dictator  and  consuls;  neTerthelesa,  they  an  both 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Libo,  the  first  belonging  te  the 
year  B.  a  383  and  the  second  to  204.  The  passage 
fiom  Gellios  "  ad  praetorem  in  coniitinm,"  being  a 
quotation  from  tbe  XII.  Tables,  is  of  conrae  hn; 
prior  to  the  same  period.  The  passage  in  Vairo 
(v,  §  155,  UBU.),  which  derives  the  name  of 
comitium  from  the  practice  of  coming  together  there 
(coire)  for  tbe  decision  of  suits,  of  course  reftn  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  place.  A  passage  firun 
Phtutua  can  prove  nothing,  since  he  died  nearly  half 
a  eentnry  before  the  change  efiected  by  Libo,  The 
passage  alluded  to  in  Macrobiua  (ii.  12)  moat  be  m 
the  quotation  from  the  speech  of  C,  Titins  in  fanwr 
of  the  Lex  Fannia:  "  Inde  ad  conitinm  vadunt,  ns 
litem  snam  faciant;  veniunt  in  comitium  tristes, 
te,'  But  the  Lex  Fannia  was  pasaed  in  b,  a  1S4 
(Macrob.  ii.  13):  or  even  if  we  put  it  four  yean 
later,  in  b.  o.  160,  still  before  ibt  probable  date 
of  Libo's  alteration;  who  appears  to  have  been  tri- 
bune in  B.  o.  149.  Thus  the  argument  does  not 
merely  break  down,  but  absolutely  recnla  against 
its  inventor;  for  if,  as  tha  Scholia  Cnqniana  in- 
form us,  Libo  moved  the  tribunal  from  the  ooou* 
tium  to  tbe  forum,  and  placed  it  near  the  pntail, 
then  it  ia  evident  that  this  part  of  the  area  eonld  nut 
have  been  the  comitiimi. 

The  comitium,  then,  being  neither  on  the  sooth 
nor  the  east  ades  of  the  fomm,  we  must  try  oar 
fortune  on  tbe  north  and  west,  whera  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  be  more  sDcceaaifuL  The  only  me- 
thod which  promises  a  satisfactoiy  result  is,  to  seek 
it  with  other  objects  with  which  we  know  it  to  hsve 
been  connected. .  Now  one  of  these  is  the  Vnleanal. 
We  learn  from  Festus  that  the  oomilium  stood  is- 
neath  the  Vulcanal:  "  in  Volcanali,  quod  est  snpra 
Comitium  "  (p.  290,  Mttll.).  In  like  manner  Diooy- 
sius  describes  the  Vnleanal  as  standing  a  little 
above  tha  forum,  using,  of  coarse,  the  latter  word 
in  a  general  sense  (at  the  whole  ana,  inclndmg 
the  comitium :  «U  riit  nvUim  irravia  immrTo, 
tf  'H^oioTott  x^MOTt^oiTer  hpf,  fuxpir  twart- 
<m)Kin  rnt  iyop&i  (ii.  50).  Where  Itfir  ia  not 
to  be  taken  of  a  proper  tempi;  (rait),  bat  signifies 
merely  an  area  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  baring 
probably  an  altar.  It  waa  a  role  that  a  temple  of 
Vulcan  should  be  outside  the  town  (Vitrav.  L  7); 
and  thus  in  later  times  we  find  one  in  the  Campos 
Martins  ("  tactam  de  caelo  sedem  in  campo  Vulcani,* 
Liv.  xxiv.  10).  That  the  Vulcanal  was  merely  an 
open  spsce  is  manifest  from  its  appellation  of  orsa^ 
and  from  the  ncconnta  we  read  nf  nrn  falling  uftt 
it  (Liv.  xxzix,  46,  xl,   19),  of  buildinga    be^; 
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erected  upon  it  (Id.  ix  46),  lie.  But  that  it  had 
an  altar  appear!  from  the  circunutance  tluit  sacri- 
tioea  of  lire  fiah  taken  in  the  "Hber  wen  l;en  made 
to  Vulcan,  in  propitiation  for  hnman  aoola.  (Festus 
in  PiteatomLudi,  p.  238,  Mlill.)  Another  fiust which 
■howa  it  to  have  been  an  open  apace,  and  at  the  aame 
time  tends  to  direct  ua  to  its  aite,  in  the  lotns-tree 
which  grew  npon  it,  the  roots  of  which  are  said  to 
hare  penetrated  as  fiir  as  the  forum  of  Caeaar,  which, 
as  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  section,  lay  a  little  N. 
of  the  Fomm  Rooianum.  **  Yemm  altera  lutoe 
in  Valcanali,  qnod  Bomulos  constitoit  ex  victoria  de 
decumis,  aeqoaeva  nrbi  intelligitnr,  nt  sactor  est 
Maaorioa.  Radices  ejus  in  forum  osqne  Caesaris 
per  stationes  municipioram  penetrant"  (Plin.  zvi. 
86.)  From  which  passage  —  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  tale  of  the  tree  —  we  dednce  these 
ttcta  :  that  the  Vulcanal  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny;  that  it  liad  occupied  tlie  ume  spot  from  time 
immemorial;  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  an; 
Tei7  great  distance  from  the  fomm  of  Caesar,  other- 
wise the  roots  of  the  tree  conld  not  possibly  have 
reached  thither.  Let  those  consider  this  hist  cir- 
cumstance who  hold  with  Canina  that  the  comitinm 
^^'08  on  the  south  side  of  the  fomm;  or  even  with 
Bunsen  and  Becker  that  it  was  on  the  east.  The 
Vulcanal  must  originally  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble space,  since  it  is  represented  ss  having  served  for 
a  place  of  con:»ultation  between  Romulus  and  Tatius, 
with  their  respective  senates.  (Dionys.  ii.  50;  Plut. 
Horn.  20.)  Its  extent,  however,  seeins  to  have  been 
reduced  in  process  of  time,  since  the  Graeccslasis 
was  taken  out  of  its  area;  a  &ct  which  appears  from 
Livy  mentioning  the  Aedes  Concordiae,  built  by  Fla- 
vins, as  being  "in  area  Vulcani"  (ix.  46);  whilst 
Pliuy  says  that  it  was  on  the  Graecostssis  ("  aedicn- 
Itim  aeream  (Concordiae)  fecit  in  Graecostssi,  quae 
tune  supra  comitium  erat,"  zxxiii.  6):  whence  the 
situation  of  the  Vulcanal  may  be  further  deduced ; 
since  we  know  that  the  Graecostasia  adjoined  the 
curia,  and  the  latter,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  lay 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  fomm.  Hence  the  Vulcanal 
also  mtist  have  been  close  to  the  curia  and  forum ; 
whence  it  ran  back  in  a  N.  direction  towards  the 
spot  subeequenlly  occupied  by  the  Fomm  Caesaris. 
This  site  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  NotUia,  which 
places  the  Ares  Vulcarii,  as  well  ss  the  Templum 
Fnustinae  and  Basilica  Paulli  in  the  4th  Kegio. 
Preller  indeed  says  ^Regimen,  p.  128),  that  the 
ares  cannot  possibly  be  mentioned  in  its  right  phice 
here,  because  it  steed  immediately  over  the  forum  in 
the  neigbbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Faustina,  whera 
the  old  Curia  Hostilia  stood;  but  his  only  reason  for 
this  assertion  is  Becker's  dictum  respecting  the 
Vulcanal  at  p.  286,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  value.  The  comitium,  then,  would  occupy  that 
nut  of  the  fomm  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Vulcanal,  or  the  W.  part  of  its  N.  side ;  a  situation  which 
is  confinned  by  other  evidence.  Dionysius  says  that, 
as  the  judgment-seat  of  Komnlns,  it  was  in  the  most 
con>{ncuoua  part  of  the  forum  (jv  r^  ^wtpurir^ 
rris  ieyopis,  ii.  29),  a  description  which  corresponds 
admirably  with  the  site  proposed.  Livy  (I.  36) 
says  that  the  statue  of  Aitius  Navius  was  on  the 
steps  of  the  comitium  on  the  left  of  the  curia,  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  comitium  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  curia.  PHuy  (xxziv.  11)  speak- 
ing of  the  same  statue,  says  that  it  stood  befor* 
the  curia,  and  that  its  basis  was  burnt  in  the  same 
fire  which  consumed  that  building  when  the  body  of 
Clodins  was  burnt  there. 
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Hence,  we  are  led  to  snpposa  that  the  comitium 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
forum;  bnt  its  exact  limits,  from  the  want  of  satis- 
factory evidence,  we  are  muble  to  define.  It  must 
have  been  a  sUghtly  elevated  place,  since  we  hear 
of  its  having  steps ;  and  its  form  was  probably  car* 
vilinear,  aa  Pliny  (xxxiv.  12)  speaks  of  the  statues 
of  Pythagoras  and  Alcihiadea  being  at  its  homt  ("  in 
comibusComitii");  imless  this  merely  alludes  to  the 
angle  it  may  have  formed  at  the  comer  of  the  forum. 
It  has  been  sometimes  emneonsly  regarded  aa 
having  a  roof;  a  mistake  which  seems  to  hare 
arisen  from  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  Livy, 
in  which  that  author  says  that  in  B.  c.  308  the 
comitium  was  covered  for  the  first  time  since  Han- 
nibal had  been  in  Italy  ("  £o  anno  primum,  ex  quo 
Hannibal  in  llaliam  venisset,  comitium  tectum  esse, 
memoriae  proditum  est,"  xxvii.  36).  Hence,  it  was 
tliought,  that  from  this  time  the  comitium  was 
covered  with  a  permanent  roof.  But  Fiala  {dd 
f'oro  Rom,  p.  IS,  seq.)  pointed  out  that  in  this 
manner  then  would  be  no  sense  in  the  words  "  for 
the  first  time  since  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,"  which 
indicate  a  repeated  covermg.  The  whole  context 
shows  that  the  historian  is  alluding  to  a  revived  ce- 
lebration of  the  Roman  games,  in  the  usual  fashion; 
aud  that  the  covering  is  nothing  more  than  the  vela 
or  canvas,  which  on  such  occasions  was  spread  over 
ths  comitium,  to  shade  the  spectatom  who  occupied 
it  from  the  sun.  Tliat  the  comitium  was  an  open  place 
is  evident  from  many  circtmistances.  Thus,  the  pro- 
digious rain,  which  so  frequently  falls  in  the  nar 
rative  of  Livy,  is  described  as  wetting  it  (Lit. 
xxxiv.  45;  Jul.  Obseq.  c.  103),  and  troops  are  re- 
presented ss  marching  over  it.  It  was  here,  ako, 
that  the  famons  Ruminalis  Arbor  grew  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  58),  which  seems  to  have  been  transplanted 
thither  from  the  Palatine  by  some  juggle  of  Attios 
Mavias,  the  celebrated  augur  (Plin.  xt.  SO;  ap, 
Bunsen,  X«t  Fomm  dt  Rom.  p.  43,  seq.),  though 
we  can  by  no  means  accede  to  B  onsen's  emendation 
of  that  passage. 

The  principal  destination  of  the  comitium  was 
for  holding  the  comiUa  curista,  and  for  hearing 
lawsuits  ("  Comitinm  ah  eo  quod  coibant  eo,  co- 
mitiis  cnriatis,  et  litium  causa,"  Var,  £.£.  v.  §  1 55, 
MiUL),  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  capable  of 
containing  a  considerable  ntunber  of  persons.  The 
comitia  centuriata,  on  the  other  hand,  were  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins  ;  and  the  tribute  on  the  forum 
proper.  The  cnriata  wen,  however,  sometimes  held 
on  the  Capitol  befora  the  Curia  Calabra.  The  comi- 
tium was  also  originally  the  proper  place  for  eonb'ones, 
or  addresses  delivered  to  the  assembled  people.  All 
these  customs  caused  it  to  be  ngarded  as  mora 
honourable  and  important  than  the  forum,  which  at 
first  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  market-place. 
Hence,  we  frequently  find  it  spoken  of  as  a  mora 
distinguished  place  than  the  foram ;  and  seats  upon 
it  for  viewing  the  games  wera  assigned  to  per- 
sons of  rank.  Its  distinction  from  the  fomm,  as 
a  place  of  honour  for  the  magistrates,  is  clearly 
marked  in  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  describing 
the  alarm  and  confusion  at  Rome  after  the  defeat  at 
Trasimene :  "  Romae  ad  primum  nnntium  cladis 
ejus  cum  ingentl  terrors  ac  tumuitu  concursus  m 
forum  populi  est  factus.  Hatronae  vagae  per  vias, 
quae  npens  clades  adhila,  quaeve  fortuna  exercitus 
esset,  obvios  percontantur.  Kt  quum  fi^qnentis 
conlionis  modo  turba  m  cumitnan  et  curuiiB  rersa 
i  moj/iftratm  vocaret,"  &c.  (xxiL  7).     Wiieu  not  uc- 
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enpied  by  the  maeiitntct  (t  appein  to  lunra  been 
«pm  to  the  peo]de.  Thus,  the  aenate  being  as- 
■emb<ed  in  tbe  corn  to  hear  the  ambasMdon  of 
tboae  made  priaoien  at  the  battle  d  Cannae,  the 
people  are  rapraaented  as  filling  the  comitiom : 
"  Ubi  ia  finem  figcit,  eztempb  ah  ea  tuba,  quae  in 
eomitio  erat,  cUn»r  flebilis  est  sublatns,  manosqae 
ad  curiam  tesdentes,  ftc."  (Id.  zzii.  60.)  Bong 
tbe  pUoe  for  the  contiones  it  of  eonne  bad  a  sog- 
gestnm,  or  rostra,  from  which  speeches  were  de- 
liTered  ;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this 
and  other  objects  on  and  around  ths  comitinm  and 
fomm  when  we  anive  at  them  in  their  chronological 
order. 

It  was  not  till  alter  the  preceding  account  of  the 
comitiom  had  been  committed  to  paper  that  the 
writer  of  it  met  with  the  essay  on  the  comitiom  bj 
Mommaen  in  tbe  Aimali  delT  IiutUuto  (toI.  xt!.).  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made.  The  writer 
was  glad  to  perceiTe  that  his  general  view  of  tbe 
utuation  of  the  comitium  had  been  anticipated, 
although  he  is  unable  to  concur  with  Hommsen 
respecting  some  of  the  details;  such  as  the  sitnation 
of  the  Curia  Hoetilia,  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  of  the 
Forum  Caesaris,  and  some  other  objects.  In  re- 
fating  Becker's  views,  Mommsen  has  used  much  the 
same  arguments,  though  not  in  such  detail,  as  those 
just  adduced ;  but  he  has  likewise  thought  it  worth 
while  to  refute  an  argument  from  a  passage  in 
Herodian  incidentally  adduced  bj  Becker  in  a  note 
(p.  332).  As  some  persons,  however,  maj  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  more  weight  to  that  argument 
than  we  do  ooiaelves,  we  shall  here  quote  Momm- 
sen's  refutation ;  "  Minos  etiam  probat  alterum, 
quod  b  Beckero,  p.  333,  u.  812,  afiiertar,  argumentum 
desumtnm  ex  narratione  Herodiani,  t  9,  Sevenmi 
in  Bomnio  vidisse  Pertinacem  eqno  vectnm  tii  /limit 
rijf  iv  'VAftap  Upas  6iov  ;  qui  cum  venisset  ircn-ck 
riir  ifxh'  T^r  iryopas,  Ma  M  SruuKpaiUa  rpi. 
rtpov  S^^t  vvri^i'  iKK\iiala(tv,  equum  eo  excusao 
tnbiisse  Severn  eumque  vexisse  M  rqi  iyopas 
udimt.  Noo  intelligo  cur  verba  frAa  —  ixicXri- 
iria(fr  referantar  ad  r^r  dfx^n  neque  ad  riis 
iyopat,  qnod  mnlto  est  aimplicius.  Nam  at  uptime 
quasi  in  foro  insistere  videtor  qui  remm  Bomanarum 
potiturus  eet,  ita  de  comitio  eo  tempore  inepte  haec 
diceientur ;  accedit  qnod,  id  ad  tV  dpx^v  His 
tyopas  omen  pertineret,  Severua  ibi  constiturns 
fuisset,  neque  in  foro  medio. — Nullis  igitur  idoneis 
argumentis  topograph!  Germani  comitium  earn 
partem  fori  esse  statnerunt  quae  Veliis  sabjacet " 
(p.  289). 

So  much  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question  .- 
on  the  positive  side  Mummsen  adduces  (p.  299)  an 
argimient  which  bad  not  occnrred  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  in  proof  of  the  position  above 
indicated  for  tbe  comitinm.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
Sacrum  Cloacinae.  That  shrine,  Mommsen  argues, 
stood  by  the  Tabemae  Novae,  that  is,  near  the  arch  of 
Severos,  as  Becker  has  correctly  shown  (^ffandb. 
p.  321)  from  Livy  iii.  48;  but  he  baa  done  wrong 
m  rejecting  the  result  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
comparison  of  the  two  l^enda ;  firtit,  that  the 
comitiom  was  so  called  because  Romulus  and 
Tatins  met  npon  it  after  tbe  battle  (p.  273); 
second,  that  the  Bomans  and  Sabinea  cleanmd  tbem- 
(elves,  afier  laying  aside  their  arms,  at  the  spot 
where  the  statae  of  Venus  Clnacina  afterwards  stood 
(Plin.  XV.  18.  s.  36);  whence  it  follows  that  the 
statoe  was  on  the  comitinm.  A  fresh  confirmation, 
ilomnuen  oontinnea,  may  be  added  to  this  discovery 
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of  tbe  tnith.  For  that  the  Tabemae  irera  on  the 
comitinm,  and  not  on  the  fomm,  as  Becker  sup- 
poaea,  ia  pretty  clearly  shown  by  Dionysins  (rv 
Tc  iyopiw  if  ^  iucdQ>vai  jcal  ^jcjcXiirMt^eva'i,  lal 
rir  iXXas  hrtrtXowi  woA<rucckf  wpd{cif,  tmavs 
lK6anriaty,  ifr/aimipiois  n  leak  rois  (AXpii 
K6<rims  w^mAoS^,  iii.  67). 

We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  hj  any  gnat 
iliem  on  this  argument.  We  think,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  Varro's  etymology  of  the  oomitimn, 
fitini  the  political  and  legal  busineea  transacted 
there  rendering  it  a  place  of  great  resort,  ia  a  nnich 
more  probable  one ;  aince,  as  the  fomm  itsdf  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  when  Bomulus  and  Tatins  met 
after  the  battle,  it  is  at  least  very  nnlikely  that  any 
spot  should  afterwards  have  been  mariud  out  ufia 
it  commemorative  of  that  event.  It  is,  neverthdcst, 
highly  probable  that  the  statue  of  Clnadna  stood  m 
the  comitium,  but  without  any  reference  to  these 
traditions.  Wa  do  not,  however,  think  that  tbe 
tabemae  occupied  tbe  comitinm.  By  iyopd  Diony- 
sius  means  the  whole  forum,  as  may  be  infened 
from  wipiXaCir. 

Th*  Form  ymdar  Due  King$. — In  the  time  d 
Romulus,  then,  we  must  picture  the  fbram  to 
ourselves  as  a  bare,  open  space,  having  upoa  it 
only  the  altar  of  Satnra  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
western  side,  and  the  Vnlcanal  on  its  NW.  ait. 
Under  Noma  Pompilius  it  received  a  few  impme- 
menli.    Besides  the  little  temple  of  Janos,  which 


TEMPLE  OF  jAsm.     (^From  a  Coin  ) 

did  not  stand  &r  firom  tbe  fomm,  but  of  whidi  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  when  treating 
of  the  Porta  Janualis  in  the  firat  part  of  this  article. 
Noma  built  near  it  his  Begia,  or  palace,  aa  well  as 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Veata.  Both  these  objects 
stood  very  near  together  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the 
fomm.  The  Asdbs  Vksxax  was  a  round  building 
(Festoa,  p.  262;  Plut.  J^tan.  11),  but  no  tsmple  in 
Uie  Roman  sense  of  the  word;  since  it  bad  bets 
purposely  left  nninaugurated,  because,  being  thi 
reeort  of  the  veetal  virgins,  it  was  not  deemed  right 
that  the  senate  should  be  at  liberty  to  meet  in  it 
(Serv.  Am.  vii.  153).    Its  site  may  be  inierred  baa 
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wren]  puaagas  in  •naent  anthora.  Thtu  we  Imra 
from  Dionjraina  (li.  66)  that  it  wu  in  the  fornm, 
and  that  the  temple  of  the  Dioscori,  whaae  site  we 
■hall  point  ont  farther  on,  wu  eabwqaentlj  boilt 
cloaa  to  it  (Id.  vi.  13  ;  Mart  L  70.  2).  It  ie  also 
taid  to  have  been  near  the  lake,  or  fountain,  of 
Jntnraa.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8. 1 ;  Ov.  f.  L  707.)  All 
these  drcnmstancea  indicate  its  rite  to  have  been 
near  the  preaent  church  of  St.  Maria  Liberatriee ; 
when,  indeed  the  graves  of  twelve  vestal  virgins, 
with  inscriptions,  were  discovered  in  the  16th 
century.  (Aldroandns,  Manorie,  n.  3 ;  Lucio  Fanno, 
Atttich.  a  Roma,  p.  206.)  In  all  its  subsequent 
restorations  the  original  round  form  was  retained,  as 
symbolical  of  the  earth,  which  Vesta  represented 
(Or.  F.  vi.  265).  The  temple  itself  did  not  imme- 
diately abnt  upon  the  fomm,  but  laj  aomewhat  back 
towards  the  Palatine;  whilst  the  Beoia,  which  lay 
in  front,  and  a  little  to  the  £.  of  it,  marked  the 
bonndaiy  of  the  fomm  on  that  side.  The  latter, 
also  called  Atrium  Vestae,  and  Atrium  Begium, 
thongh  but  a  small  bailding,  was  originally  inha- 
bited by  Nnma.  (Ov.  ib.  S65;  Pint.  Nma,  14,  &&). 
That  it  lay  close  to  the  forum  is  shown  by  the  acconnt 
of  Caesar's  body  being  burnt  before  it  (App.  B.  C. 
&.  148);  and,  indeed,  Servios  says  expressly  that 
it  lay  **  in  radicibus  Paiatii  finibosqne  Bomani  fori ' 
(ad  Aeit.  viiL  363).  At  the  back  of  both  the  build- 
ings moat  have  been  a  sacred  grove  which  ran  to- 
wards the  Paktine.  It  was  from  this  grove  that 
a  voice  was  heard  beforv  the  capture  rf  the  city  by 
the  Gaala,  bidding  the  Bomans  repair  their  walls 
and  gates.  The  admonition  was  neglected;  but  this 
impiety  was  subeeqnently  expiated  by  building  at 
the  spot  an  altar  or  aacellum  to  Aiui  Loquens. 
(CiCb  Dw.  1 49.) 

Tnlliis  Hoetilins,  after  the  eaptnn  of  Alba  Longa, 
adorned  the  fomm  with  a  curia  or  senate- honae, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  Cukia  HoerrtuA,  and 
oontiiiaed  almost  down  to  the  imperial  times  to  be 
tile  most  usual  place  for  holding  assemblies  of  the 
senate.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  §  155,  MQU.;  Liv.  L  SO.) 
From  the  same  spoils  he  also  improved  the  co- 
mitiom :  **  Fedtqne  idem  et  sepeit  de  manubiis  co- 
mitinm  et  curiam  "  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  17) ;  whence  we 
can  hardly  infer  that  he  surrounded  the  comitium 
with  a  fenoe  or  wall,  but  more  probably  that  be 
marked  it  off  more  distinctly  from  the  forum  by 
raisiiig  it  higher,  so  as  to  be  approached  by  steps. 
The  Curia  HosUlia,  which  from  its  pre-eminence  is 
generally  called  rimply  cnria,  must  have  adjoined 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Vnlcanal.  Niebnhr  (jBeuAr. 
Tol.  iiL  p.  60)  was  the  first  who  indicated  that  it  most 
have  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fprum,  by  pointing 
out  the  following  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which  the 
method  of  obaerving  noon  from  it  is  described: — 
"  Dnodecim  tabulis  ortus  tantnm  et  occasus  nomi- 
nantor  ;  post  aliquot  annas  adjectns  est  meridies, 
accenso  consulum  id  pronuntiante,  cum  a  curia  in- 
ter rostn  et  graecostasim  prospexisset  solem." 
(vii.  60.)  Hence,  since  the  sun  at  noon  could 
be  observed  from  it,  it  must  have  faced  the  south. 
If  its  front,  however,  was  parallel  with  the  north- 
em  line  of  the  forum,  as  it  appears  to  have  been, 
it  most  have  looked  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S.; 
since  that  line  does  not  run  due  E.,  but  a  few  de- 
grees to  the  S.  of  E.  Hence  the  neceaaity,  in  order 
to  observe  the  true  meridian,  of  lookuig  between  the 
Graceostaris  and  rostra.  Mow  the  Graecostssis — 
M  •  period  of  oonne  long  after  Tnllns  Hcstilius, 
and  when  mid-day  began  to  be  observed  in  this 
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manner — was  a  lofty  subatmction  on  the  riglu  or 
W.  side  of  the  curia;  and  the  rostra  were  also  an 
elevated  object  situated  directly  as  iUfrotU.  This 
appeara  fitwn  the  passage  in  Vano  jnst  allnded  to: 
— **  AtUe  hone  (curiam)  rostra;  qnnjns  loci  id  vo- 
cabolnm,  quod  ex  hostibus  capta  fixa  aunt  rostra. 
SiA  dextra  kigut  (enriae)  a  oomido  locus  sub- 
stmctns,  nbi  nationum  subsisterent  legsti,  qui  ad 
senatnm  essent  missi.  Is  graecostasis  appellatus,  a 
parte  nt  mnlta.  Senaeolom  snpra  Graecostasim, 
nbi  aedis  Concordiae  et  Basilica  Opimia."  (L.  L.  r. 
%  155,  156.)  When  Varro  says  that  the  Graeoo- 
staais  was  mi  dtxira  curiae,  he  is  of  course  looking 
towards  the  south,  so  that  the  Graecostasis  was  on 
his  right.  This  appears  from  his  going  on  to  say 
that  the  senacnlum  lay  above  the  Graecostasis,  and 
towards  the  temple  of  Concord;  which,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention,  was  seated  on  the  side  cl 
the  Capitoline  hilL  It  ftirther  appears  from  this 
passage  that  the  Graecostasis  was  a  aabstmction,  or 
elevated  area  (locus  snbstrnetua)  at  the  side  o^  or 
sdjoining  the  comitium  (comp.  Flin.  xxxiii.  6);  and 
must  have  projected  in  front  of  the  cnria.  Ths 
relative  situation  of  these  objects,  as  here  described, 
is  further  proved  by  Pliny's  account  of  observing 
midday,  with  which  alone  it  is  consistent.  For, 
as  all  these  objects  faced  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S.,  it 
is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Graecostasis  lay 
to  the  W.  of  the  cnria,  that  the  meridian  sun  conld 
be  observed  with  aoenracy  from  any  part  of  tiis 
latter  between  the  Graecostasis  and  rostra. 

A  singular  theory  is  advanced  bj  Mommsen  re- 
specting the  situation  of  ths  Curia  Hostilia,  which 
we  cannot  altogether  pass  over  in  rilence.  He  is 
of  opinion  (JL  e.  p.  289,  seq.)  that  it  lay  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  just  above  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  he  thinks  was  boilt  np  in  front  of  it;  and 
this  he  takes  to  be  the  reason  why  the  cnria  was 
rebuilt  on  the  forum  by  Sulla.  Hia  only  authority 
for  this  view  ia  the  following  paaaage  in  Livy : 
"  (Cenaorea)  et  clivnm  CapitoUunm  ailice  atemen- 
dum  curavemnt  et  porticum  ab  aede  Satumi  in 
Capitolinm  ad  Senacninm  ac  super  id  Curiam"  (xli. 
i7%  From  these  words,  which  are  not  very  in- 
telligible, Mommsen  infers  (p.  292)  that  a  portico 
reached  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  to  the  senaculum, 
and  thence  to  the  curia  above  it,  which  stood  on 
the  Capitol  on  the  spot  afterwarda  occupied  by  the 
Tabularinm  (p.  292).  But  so  many  evident  ab- 
surdities follow  from  this  view,  that  Mommsen,  had 
he  given  the  subject  adequate  consideration,  could 
hardly,  we  think,  have  adopted  it  Had  the  cnria 
stood  behind  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  ground  plan 
of  which  is  still  partly  visible  near  the  arch  of  Se- 
venu,  it  is  qoite  impossible  that,  according  to  the 
acconnt  of  Pliny,  mid-day  conld  have  been  observed 
from  it  between  the  rostra  and  QraeooBtasis,  since  it 
would  have  faced  nearly  to  the  east.  Mommsen, 
indeed  (p.  296),  aaaerts  the  contrary,  and  makes 
the  Career  Mamertinus  and  arch  of  Titus  lie  al- 
most due  N.  and  S.,  as  is  also  shown  in  his  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  But  the  writer  can  a£9rm 
from  his  own  observation  that  this  is  not  the  &et 
To  a  person  standing  under  the  Capitol  at  the  head 
of  the  forum,  and  opposite  to  the  column  of  Phocas, 
the  temple  of  Faai>tina  bears  due  E.  by  the  com- 
pass, and  the  arch  of  Titus  a  few  degrees  to  the  S. 
of  E.  To  a  person  standing  by  the  arch  of  Severos, 
about  the  assumed  site  of  the  cnria,  the  arch  of 
Titus  would  of  course  bear  a  little  more  &  still. 
Something  most  be  allowed  for  variation  of  the 
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ttmi*m,  but  th<a>  are  trifle*.  The  comet  bnringi 
an  given  in  Canina's  larg*  plan  and  in  Backei^a 
map,  and  an  whoUy  at  Tarianca  with  thoM  laid 
down  bj  Uoaamaen.  Again,  it  ia  not  to  be  imagind 
that  Opimini  woald  hare  boilt  np  hia  tem^  of 
Conoord  immediatelj  in  fraot  of  the  ancient  eniia, 
thu  acreening  it  entirely  from  the  riew  of  the  forum 
and  eomitiom;  a  atata  in  which  it  mnit  hare  n- 
mained  for  nearlj  half  a  cantoiy,  according  to 
the  bjpotheeia  of  Mommien.  Another  decisire 
rrfatatioD  of  MommMn'a  riew  ia  that  the  Basilica 
Porcia,  as  wa  shall  an  further  on,  was  situated  on 
the  forum  close  bj  the  enria,  whilst  accord  ing  to 
Uominaen  the  two  buildings  were  separated  bj  a 
oonsiderable  interraL  Wa  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be 
quite  impoaaibia  that  the  curia  could  have  atood 
where  lloounaen  place*  it;  but  at  the  same  time  wa 
eonfei*  our  inabiUtj  to  gin  a  tatis&ctoiy  ezpla- 
natioQ  of  the  paaaag*  in  Lirf.  A  word,  or  aeveral 
words,  seem  to  liare  dropped  out,  as  ia  the  case  fre- 
quently in  the  very  same  sentence,  where  the  gap* 
are  marked  in  the  editions  with  asterisks.  Sudi  a 
eormpt  acotanoe,  therefore,  doea  not  aoffioe  as  au- 
thority for  so  important  a  change,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
•ridene*  to  the  contrary. 

We  ahail  only  further  obaerre  that  the  preceding 
passages  of  Varro  and  Pliny  thus  appear,  when 
rightly  mterpnted,  mutually  to  aupport  and  ex- 
plain one  aontlier,  and  show  the  Graecoatasis  to  have 
stood  to  the  W.  of  the  curia,  first  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  senaculum  and  temple  of  Concord,  and 
■econdly,  from  the  mid-day  line  falling  between  it 
and  the  roetra.  That  the  curia  was  considerably 
raised  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Tarquin 
the  Proud  nearly  caused  the  death  of  Servius  Tullius 
by  hurling  him  down  tlie  steps  in  front  of  it,  which 
led  to  the  comitinm.  (Dionys.  It.  38 ;  Liv.  L  4S.) 
It  was  an  inaugurated  temple  in  order  that  the 
aenata  might  hoM  their  meetings  in  it,  but  not  a 
■acred  one.  (Lir.  i.  30;  Varr.  Le.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tulliia  ths  forum  was  adorned  witli  the  tro- 
phy called  PiL,^  HoRATiAHA,  consisting  of  the 
spoils  won  from  the  Curiatii;  but  where  it  stood 
cannot  be  detei-mined.    (Dionys.  iiL  2S ;  LIt.  i.  26.) 

The  Se!IACi;ldm  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ac- 
oonnt  appears  to  have  been  a  raised  and  open  area, 
adjoining  the  Graecostasis  and  cnria,  on  which  the 
•enalors  were  acctistomed  to  assemble  before  they 
entered  the  enria  in  order  to  deliberate.  Thus 
Varro :  "  Senaculum  Tocatum  ubi  senatus  aut  nbi 
■aniores  consisterent  :  dictum  ut  Gerusia  apud 
Giaecus"  (t.  §  156,  MUll.).  Valerius  Haximus 
gitea  a  still  more  explicit  account:  "Senatns  assi- 
doam  stationem  eo  loci  peraf;ebat  qui  hodieqne 
Senaculum  appellatur;  neo  exspectabat  nt  edicto 
contralieretur,  sed  inde  citatns  protinus  in  Curiam 
Teniebat '  (ii.  2.  §  6).  Faatos  mentions  that  there 
were  thre*  Senacula  in  all;  namely,  beside*  the  one 
alinded  to,  another  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  a 
tliird  by  the  temple  of  Bellona,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. But  as  his  account  ia  in  some  respects  con- 
tndicloty  of  the  two  preceding  antfaorities,  we  shall 
bare  insert  it :  "  Senacula  tria  fuisse  Bomae,  in 
qnibos  senatns  ba'jeri  solitos  sit,  memorise  ]m>didit 
Nicostratns  in  libra  qui  ingcribitur  de  senatu  ha- 
bendo:  nnnm,  ubi  nunc  eat  sedis  Conoordiae  inter 
CapitoUum  et  Forum ;  in  quo  solebant  magistmtua 
D.  T.  cum  Senioribus  deliberare ;  alteram  ad^  por- 
tam  Capenam;  tertium,  citra  aedem  Bell<Hiae,  in 
quo  exterarum  nationum  legatis,  quoe  in  urbem  ad- 
mittere  nolehant,  imMto*  dabatur  '  (p.  347,  Hiill.}. 


ROMA. 

Here  the  senaculum  is  rapresented,  not  aa  a  pbe* 
in  which  the  senate  assembled  pieriaosly  to  ddibe- 
ration,  but  a*  coa  in  which  it  actually  delibarstid. 
It  ia  impoarible,  howercr,  that  thia  ooold  ban  been 
so.  For  in  that  case  what  would  havt  been  the  nx 
of  the  cnria?  io  which  the  senate  ia  coostsntlr 
represented  aa  assembling,  except  in  cases  when 
they  held  their  sitting)  in  some  other  temple.  Be- 
sides we  hare  no  accounta  of  the  aenacnlum  bcioj 
an  inaugurated  place,  withoat  which  it  would  ban 
bean  unlawful  for  the  senate  to  deliberate  in  it. 
Niooatratna  therefore,  who,  from  hia  name,  seems  M 
hare  been  a  Greek,  probably  confounded  the  sena- 
cula with  the  curia,  and  other  temples  in  wbidi  tb* 
senate  assembled;  and  at  all  arents  hia  accosot 
cannot  be  set  against  the  mors  probable  one  of  Vans 
and  Valerius  Haximna.  There  ia,  bowcnr,  on 
part  in  the  account  of  Festos,  which  seems  to  at 
the  matter  in  a  difiereot  point  of  view.  The  wadi, 
"  in  quo  solebant  magistratns  D.T.  cum  acoioiibai 
deliber are,"  seem  to  point  to  the  •enaenlum  not  u 
a  pUce  where  the  senators  deliberated  among  them- 
selves, but  where  they  ccnfemd  with  the  magis- 
trate*; snch  magistrate*  we  may  suppose  as  wen 
not  entitli-d  to  enter  the  cnna.  Such  wen  the 
tribune*  of  the  people,  who^  during  the  delibaratioBB 
of  the  senate,  took  th^  seats  before  the  dosed  dooo 
of  the  curia;  yet  aa  they  had  to  examine  and  ligi 
the  decreea  of  the  Faihera  before  tliey  became  lawi, 
we  may  eaaily  imagine  that  it  was  sometime*  oe- 
ceaeary  for  the  tribune*  and  senators  to  eoniisr 
together,  and  these  confererices  nuy  have  taken 
place  at  the  senaculum  ("  Tribuiiia  plelus  utnue  co- 
riam  nun  Uccbat:  ante  valvas  autem  poaitis  nib- 
selliis,  decreta  patmm  attentiasima  coia  exami- 
nabant;  ut,  si  qua  ex  eis  improbassent,  rata  esse  ooo 
sinerent.  Itaque  veteribus  senatus  consuliis  T. 
litem  aubscribi  solebat:  eaque  nota  significabstur. 
ita  tribunes  quoque  censuisae,"  VaL  Hsx.  iL  2.  §  7.) 
In  this  manner  the  senacula  would  have  aasnRd 
two  purposes;  as  places  in  which  the  senatois  mrt 
previously  to  assembling  in  the  curia,  and  as  a  aat 
of  neuusl  ground  for  conferencea  with  ths  piebeiaa 
magistrates. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  situation  of  ths  acna- 
culum  belonging  to  the  Curia  Hoatilia,  we  can  haidjy 
assume,  with  Mommaen,  that  it  occupied  tha  sput  <B 
which  the  temple  of  Concord  was  afterwanls  sctnsUy 
built;  nor  do  the  words  of  Varro  and  Festas, — 
''  Senaculum  ubi  aedis  Concordiae  "—seem  to  i*- 
qnire  ao  veiy   rigorous  an  interpretatioa.     It  is 
snfficieDt  if  it  adjoined  the  temple;  though  it  is  nx 
improbable  that  the  latter  may  have  anooschsd 
upon  some  part  of  ita  area.     After  the  Vmfl»  was 
erected  there  Atill  appears  to  have  been  rlaige  opa 
space  in  front  of  it,  part  of  the  ancient  senaculum, 
but  which  now  seema  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
"Area  Concordiae."      Ita  identity  with  the  «»• 
culum  appears  from  ita  adjoining  the  Vulcanal,  iik* 
the  latter:  "  In  area  Vulcani  et  Cooooidiae  ■«• 
guinem  pluiU"    (Lir.  xL  19.)     •'  In  aiea  Vckaa 
per  biduum,  in  area  Concordiae  totidem  diebos  tso- 
guinem   pluiL"    (Jul.  Obseq.  59.)     The  temple  of 
Concord  became  a  very  usual  place  ior  asesil'I'O' 
of   the   senate,  as  appears  from   many  passages 
in  ancient  anthon.     (Cic.  PhiL  ii.  7 ;  Itiipr. 
Alex.  6,  &C.)     From   the  area  a  flight  <t  ste|< 
led  np  to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple:  "  (Eqsif* 
Bomani)  qui  frequcntjsaimi  in  gradibus  Conctf^** 
sleterunt."    (Cic.  PUL  viii.  8.)    According  to  Vt- 
croUus  the  temple  of  Satuin  also  had  a  senses'^ 
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(^  Ililet  anm  et  ante  Knatnlam,"  L  8).  This  munt 
luT*  been  near  ths  lenaculum  of  the  Curia  Uoetilia, 
bnt  could  hardlj  have  been  the  same.  If  Macrobius 
is  right,  then  Festus  is  wrong  in  limiting  the  eena- 
eula  to  three;  and  it  does  not  seem  Improbable  that 
the  areae  near  temples,  where  the  senate  was  ac- 
costomed  to  meet,  may  have  been  called  senacala. 

To  Ancns  Marcius  we  can  onlj  ascribe  the  Car- 
CBR  1>Iaiiertii«ub,  or  prison  described  b;  Lirj  as 
overhanging  the  forum  ("  media  nrbe,  imminens  foro," 
1.  33).  It  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  arch  of 
JSevems,  under  the  church  of  &  Giuieppe  dei  Fa- 
Ugnmni, 

We  have  before  remarked  that  a  new  architectural 
era  began  at  Bome  with  the  reign  of  Tanjninins 
Prisons ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted  \>j  wars, 
he  would  doubtless  have  carried  out  nianj  <rf  those 
grand  schemes  which  be  was  destined  only  to  pro- 
ject. He  ma;  almost  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
fbmm,  since  it  was  he  who  first  surrounded  it  with 
private  hotues  and  shops.  According  to  Varro  (op. 
Macrob.  §  i.  8),  he  also  founded  the  Temple  of 
Satvhh  on  the  forum  at  the  spot  where  the  altar 
Blood;  though,  according  to  another  account,  it  was 
begun  bjr  Tullus  Hostilins.  At  all  events,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings  (Hacrob.  I.  c),  and  according  to 
Livy  (it  21),  in  the  consulship  of  Sempronius  and 
Minncios,  b.  c.  497.  According  to  Becker  (^Eandb. 
f.  312)  the  ruin  of  the  three  eolmnns  under  the 
Capitol  are  remains  of  it,  and  this,  he  asserts,  is  a 
most  decided  certainty,  which  can  be  denied  only  bj 
persons  who  prefer  their  own  opinion  to  historical 
sonrces,  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes.  It  appears  to 
OS,  however,  judging  from  these  very  historical 
sources,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  authority 
for  the  Italian  view  than  for  Becker's;  sccording  to 
which  the  temple  of  Saturn  is  the  ruin  of  the  eight 
columns,  at  the  foot  of  the  clivus.  All  the  writers 
who  speak  of  it  mention  it  as  being  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hill,  and  bauath  the  clivus,  while  the 
three  columns  are  a  good  way  up,  and  abort  the 
elirus.  Thus  Senrins  (AtH.  a.  115,  viii.  319) 
says  that  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  "  ante  clivum 
Capitoliiii ; "  and  in  the  Origo  gentU  Romanae 
(e.  3)  it  is  swd  to  be  "  sub  clivo  Capltollno."  In 
Uks  manner  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  §  42,  MiUl.)  places  it 
**  in  faucibus  (moutis  Satumi) ;  **  and  Dionysius, 
wupit  T§   il^  Tov  A^^ov,  frara  r^r  AraSoif  r^r 
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iarh  T^t  iryopas  ^ipowrtw  fit  rh  KairtruAior  (i.34). 
Festus  (p.  322,  ilUlI.)  describes  the  era  as  having 
been  '  in  imo  clivo  Capitolino."  Moreover,  the 
miliarium  aureum,  which  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
forum  (Plin.  iii.  9)  was  under  the  temple  of  Saturn : 
"  ad  miliarium  aureum,  sub  aedem  Saturn!"  (Tac.£f. 
i.  27);  "sub  aedem  Satumi,  ad  miliarium  aureum* 
(Suet.  OUio.  c.  6.)  Further,  the  Monumenium 
Ancyrmwm  mentions  the  Ba^Hica  Julia  as  **  inter 
aedem  Castoris  et  aedem  Satiuni."  Kow  what  has 
Becker  got  to  oppoee  to  this  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  very  best  evidence  ?  His  objections  are,  first, 
that  Servins  (ilea.  ii.  116)  mentions  the  temple  of 
Saturn  as  being  ^juxia  Concordiae  templum ;  "  and 
though  the  eight  columns  are  near  the  temple  of 
Concord,  yet  they  cannot,  withont  awkwardness,  be 
called  jicrfa.'  Secondly,  theNotitia,  proceeding  f^<m 
the  Career  Mamertinus,  names  the  temples  in  the 
fsllowing  order:  Templum  Concordiae  et  Satumi  at 
Vespssiani  et  Titi.  Now,  as  the  three  columns  an 
next  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  it  follows  that  they 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  whole  force 
of  the  proof  here  adduced  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  IfotUia  mentions  these  buildings 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  actually  oc- 
curred. But  it  is  notorious  that  the  authority  of 
tba  Kolitia  in  this  resp<^t  cannot  be  at  all  d»- 
pended  on,  and  that  objects  are  named  in  it  in  the 
most  preposterous  manner.  We  need  no  other 
witness  to  this  ftct  than  Becker  himself,  who  says 
of  this  work,  "  Propterea  cavendum  est  diligenter, 
ne,  quoties  plura  simul  templa  nominantur,  eodem 
ea  ordine  juncta  fiiisse  arbitremur."  (Z>e  Murit, 
&c.,  p.  12,  note.)  But  thirdly,  Becker  proceeds: 
"  This  argument  obtains  greater  certainty  from  the 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  Anonymous  of  Ein- 
siedlen.  Fortunately,  the  entire  inscriptions  of  all 
the  three  temples  are  preserved,  which  noay  be  still 
partly  read  on  the  ruins.  Tbey  mn  as  follows: 
*  Senatus  populusqoe  Bomanns  incendio  consnmptum 
restitnit  Divo  Vespasisno  Augu8to||.  s.  p.  q.  B.  impp, 
Caess.  Serems  et  Antoninus  pii  felic  Au;.  restitne- 
runt.{|s.p.Q.R.  aedem  Concordiae  vetustate  collapsam 
in  meliorem  faciem  opere  et  cultu  splendidiore  re- 
stittiemnt.''  Mow  as  the  whole  of  the  first  inscrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  words, 
"  Divo  Vespasisno  Augusto,"  sre  still  to  be  read 
over  the  eight  columns,  and  the  letters  BSiii'VUt, 
a  fragment  of  "  restituerunt "  in  the  second  inscrip- 
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tion,  over  th*  three  oolamni,  Beckw  ragard*  the 
order  of  the  ffotitia  as  falljr  ooofSnned,  lod  the  three 
tamplee  to  be  reepectirely  tboM  of  Coooord,  Vis- 
puian  and  Titos,  and  Satnm. 

With  regard  to  thane  inscriptioDs  all  are  agreed 
that  the  third,  as  ben  dirided,  belongs  to  the  temple 
of  Concord;  bnt  with  regard  to  the  proper  division 
of  the  first  two,  there  is  great  difference  of  opimoo. 
Bonaen  and  Becker  divide  them  as  above,  but 
Canina  {Faro  Rom.  p.  179)  contends  that  the  first 
finishes  at  the  wold  "  restituit,"  and  that  the 
words  {ram  "  Divo  Vespasiano "  down  to  "  restitne- 
ront  *  form  the  second  inscription,  belonging  to  the 
tample  of  Vespasian  and  Titos.  In  iLe  original 
codex  containing  the  inscriptions,  which  is  iu  the 
librarj  cf  £insiedlen,  thej  are  written  consecntivelj, 
without  any  mark  where  one  begins  and  another 
ends;  so  that  the  divisions  in  safaaequent  copies  are 
merel;  arbitrary  and  without  an/  aothoritj.  Now 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  first  ioscriptioa,  as  di- 
vided by  Canina,  may  (till  be  read  on  the  architrave 
of  the  right  columns,  which  it  exactly  filla,  leaving  no 
space  for  any  more  words.  Becker  attempt*  to  evsde 
this  difficulty  by  the  fallowing  assertioa:  '  There  is 
no  room,"  be  says  (^HamOi.  p.  357),  "  for  the  de- 
dication '  Diva  Vespasiano,'  od  the  front  of  the 
temple;  and  although  it  is  unosnal  for  one  half  of 
an  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  back,  yet  on  this 
oocssioo  the  sitnation  of  the  temple  excuses  it  1 " 
We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the 
words  after  "  restituit "  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
inaeriptioo  on  the  temple  of  Concord,  belong  to  the 
temple  of  Vespasian,  or  that  of  which  three  cdomns 
still  ramain.  Another  proof  that  the  words  "  Divo 
Vespasiano  Augosto  "  could  never  have  existed  over 
the  temple  with  the  eight  oolomns  is  that  Poggio 
(<U  Forist.  Fort.  p.  12),  in  whose  time  the  build- 
ing was  almost  entire,  took  it  to  be  the  temple  of 
Couecrd,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  the  de- 
dication to  Vespasian  belonged  to  it.  (Buobury,  in 
Clou.  Hut.  iv.  p.  27,  note.)  Thus  two  out  of 
Becker's  three  argimients  break  down,  and  all  that 
be  haa  to  addoce  against  the  mass  of  evidence, 
from  tlM  best  clsssicsl  anthorities,  on  the  other 
side,  is  a  stiff  and  pedantic  interpretation  of  the 
prepoeitioo  yazta  in  soeh  a  writer  as  Servius  1  Thos 
it  is  Becker  himaelf  who  is  amenable  to  hia  own 
riiarge  of  shotting  his  eyes  against  historical  evi- 
dence. His  attempt  to  separate  the  altar  &wn  the 
temple  (Hmdb.  p.S13),  at  least  in  locality,  is  equally 
nnfortoDate. 
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The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Satam,  or  thr  poiw 
tioo  with  the  eight  oolomns  at  the  bead  of  the  fonuii, 
are  in  a  rode  and  barbaroos  style  of  art,  some  of  the 
columns  being  larger  in  diameter  than  others.  Hence 
Canina  infers  that  the  restoration  was  a  vcvy  late  one, 
and  probably  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  KSS 
of  empire  to  Constantinople.  From  tlw  moat  anaent 
times  the  temple  of  Satora  served  as  as  usiiuiaM, 
or  state  treaaory,  where  the  public  money,  the  mili- 
tarv  ensigns,  and  important  documenta  were  pre- 
served (Liv.  iii.  69;  Plut.  Q.  R.  Ai;  Macn>b.l8; 
Solin.  L  12,  &C.).  On  account  of  its  Grecian  origin 
sacrificea  were  fnrformed  at  the  altar  cf  Saturn  sfter 
the  Greek  lite,  that  is,  capita  aperto,  instead  of 
capita  velato  as  among  the  Romans  (Hacrxib.  L  c). 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  a  small  cclk 
or  Aedes  07  Ops,  which  served  as  a  bank  fir  the 
public  money.  The  Fatti  Amittrmni  and  Caprmi- 
corvm  mention  it  as  being  "  ad  Forum,"  and  **  in 
Vioo  Jogario,"  which  determines  its  positioi  bat 
{Calemd.  Amit.  Dec;  CaL  Capra*.  Aug.).  It  ii 
several  times  alluded  to  by  Cicero :  "  Peconia  otinui 
ad  Opis  maneret"  {PUL  i.  7,  cf.  iL  14).  Before 
the  temple  stood  a  statue  of  Silvanus  and  a  sacitd 
fig-tree,  which  it  was  necesaaiy  to  remove  m  a.  c 
493,  as  ita  note  began  to  opsat  the  atatae  (PUs. 
XV.  20).  Behind  the  temple,  in  a  small  l>a> 
or  Angiportos,  and  about  midway  up  the  ascent  of 
the  divas,  waa  the  Pokta  SrKRCORiUUA,  leading  to 
a  place  where  the  ocduie  from  the  temple  of  Vests 
waa  depoaited  on  the  15th  of  Jime  every  year. 
(Varr.  L.L.yl%3i,  UtiU.;  Feetus,  p.  344.)  This 
custom  seems  to  luve  been  connected  with  the  epthet 
of  Stercotus  applied  to  Saturn  by  the  Bomans,  as  the 
inventor  of  applying  manure  to  the  fielda  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7.)  Close  to  the  Aim  Satomi  there  was  s 
Sackllum  Drns,  in  which  wax  maaks  wen  sns- 
pended  during  the  Saturnalia.  (7i.  11.) 

But  the  most  important  alteration  made  by  Tar- 
qoinios  Priscos  with  regard  to  the  {brum  was  thi 
causing  of  porticoes  and  shops  to  be  erected  anxud 
it  (Liv.  L  35;  Dionys.  iii.  67).  This  gave  the 
forom  a  fixed  and  nnalterable  shape.  We  may 
wonder  at  the  smallnwia  of  ita  area  when  we  refled 
that  this  wss  the  great  centre  of  politics  and 
bosincaa  for  the  mistreaa  of  the  vorid.  Bnt  we 
most  recollect  that  its  bounds  wei«  thos  fixed 
when  aha  herself  was  not  yet  secoie  agsnist  the 
attempts  of  sorroonding  nations.  As  her  power  and 
population  gradually  irKreased  varions  mesns  wen 
adopted  for  procuring  more  acconrnndatioi  —  first, 
by  th»  erection  of  spacious  basilicas,  and  at  last,  is 
the  imperial  times,  by  the  construction  of  several  new 
fbra.  Bat  at  fimt,  the  structures  that  arose  upon  the 
foram  were  rather  of  a  osefol  than  ornamental  kind; 
and  the  tabemas  of  Tarquin  cooaisted  of  botchers' 
shops,  schools,  and  other  places  of  a  likedeseriptioo, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Virginia.  These  Ta- 
BERKAE  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Vetera 
and  Novae,  whence  it  seems  probable  that  onlr  the 
former  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Tarqoin.  The  two 
sides  of  the  fonmi,  lengthways,  derived  thor  nsmes 
from  them,  one  being  oiled  J«i  Vtterib—,  the  other 
mi  Novii.  A  passage  iu  Cicero,  where  be  cooparei 
these  tabernae  with  the  old  and  new  Academy,  en- 
ables us  to  determine  thdr  respective  sites:  "  Ut  ii, 
qui  sub  Novis  solem  Don  ieront,  item  ills  com  sesto 
aret,  vetenmi,  ut  Maenianorom,  aic  Academiorara 
tmibram  secotos  est*  {Aead.  iv.  SS>  Hence  it 
appeals  that  the  Notae,  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
moat  have  bean  on  the  oorthnD  ade  cf  the  biaa. 
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ind  the  Vtttret  of  coarse  on  tbe  south  aide.  This 
rrlatire  otiution  is  also  established  b;  the  ecoonnts 
which  we  have  of  basilicae  being  bnilt  either  on  or 
near  their  sites,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequeL  Their 
arrangement  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  bnt 
of  coarse  thejr  conld  not  have  stood  before  the  cnria 
and  comitiam.  In  process  of  time  the  fonun  began 
to  pat  on  a  better  appearance  bj  the  oonveision  of 
tbe  batchers*  shops  into  those  of  silversmiths  ("  Hoc 
interrallo  primom  ibrensis  dignitas  crerit,  atqne  ex 
tabemis  lanienis  argentariae  factae,"  Varro  m  Non. 
p.  538,  M.).  No  cine,  however,  is  given  to  the  exact 
date  of  this  change.  The  earliest  period  at  which 
we  read  of  the  arysntertae  is  in  livj'a  description  of 
the  triumph  of  Pa^nrius  Cursor,  B.  c.  308  (ix.  40). 
When  the  comitia  were  declared  it  seems  to  have 
been  costomar;  for  the  argentaiii  to  close  their  shops. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  §  91,  Mttll.)  The  taberaae  were 
provided  with  Maeniatia  or  balconies,  which  extended 
beyond  the  columns  supporting  the  porticoes,  and 
thus  formed  convenient  places  for  beholding  the 
games  on  the  forum  (Festus,  p^  134,  Mlill.;  Isid. 
Orig.  XV.  3,  11.)  These  Hseniana  appear  to  have 
been  punted  with  subjects.  Thus  Cicero :  "  De- 
monstravi  digito  pictum  Galium  in  Mariano  scnto 
Cimbrico  sub  Novis  "  (de  Or.  ii.  66).  Pliny  mentions 
another  picture,  or  rather  caricature,  of  a  Gaul  ink 
Veteriiu*,  and  also  a  figure  of  an  dd  shepherd  with 
a  stick.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  Komans  as  a  valuable  work,  as  some  of  them 
a.sked  a  German  ambassador  what  he  valued  it  at  ? 
But  the  barbarian,  who  had  no  taste  for  art,  said  he 
would  not  have  it  as  a  gift,  even  if  the  man  was  real 
■nd  alive  (xxxv.  8).  According  to  Varro,  quoted 
by  the  same  author  (A.  37),  the  Maeniana  sub 
Veteribua  were  painted  by  Serapion. 

Another  service  which  Tarqoin  indirectly  rendered 
to  tbe  ftrom  was  by  tbe  omstniction  of  his  cloacae, 
which  had  the  eSact  of  thoroughly  draining  it.  It  was 
now  that  the  Laccs  CuBTim,  which  bad  formerly 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  disappeared 
("  Cortiom  in  locum  palnstrem,  qui  turn  fuit  in  foro, 
anteqnam  cloacae  sunt  fiictae,  secessisse,'*  Piso  ap. 
Varr.  L.L.y.%  149,  seq.  HdlL)  This,  though  not 
so  romantic  a  story  as  the  self-immolation  of  Curtins, 
is  donbtleas  the  true  representatioo;  bnt  all  the  three 
l^ends  connected  with  the  sabjeet  will  be  fonnd  in 
Varro  (f.  c.)  It  was  perhaps  in  commemoration  of 
the  drainage  that  the  shrine  or  sacellum  of  Vends 
Ci^UAOiHA  was  erected  oh  the  N.  side  of  the  forum, 
near  the  Tabeniae  Novae,  as  appears  from  the  story 
of  ViiKimn*  matching  the  batcher's  knife  from  a 
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SBBDiB  or  CLUAcniA.  (From  a  Coin.) 
•hop  close  to  it    (liv.  iiL  48  ;  cf.  Plin.  xv.  36.) 
The  site  of  the  Lacus  Curtins  after  its  disappearance 
was  commemorated  in  another  manner.  Having  been 
Btrack  with  lightning,  it  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  dry  ptUeal,  which,  however,  still  oontinned  to 
bear  the  name  of  Lacns  Curtias  (otVajr.v  §  150): 
''  Curtins  ille  lacns,  siccas  qiu  snstinet  aras, 
None  solida  est  tellns,  sed  hens  ante  fuit" 
(Or.  Fan.  vi.  397.) 


Evoy  year  the  people  need  to  throw  pieces  of  monw 
into  it,  a  sort  of  angnrium  salntis,  or  new  year's  gift 
for  Augustus.  (Snet  Atig.  57.)  Close  to  it  grew  a 
fig-tree,  a  vine,  and  an  oUve,  which  had  beoi  fiir- 
tuitonsly  planted,  and  were  siMlnlously  cultivated  by 
the  people;  and  near  them  was  an  altar,  dedicated 
to  Vulcan,  which  was  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
gladiatorial  games  given  at  Caesar's  faneral.  (Plin. 
XV.  20;  cf.  Grater,  Inter,  ha.  1,  2.) 

Servins  Tullins  probably  carried  on  and  completed 
the  works  begun  by  his  predecessor  around  tits 
forum,  just  as  he  finished  the  wall;  bnt  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  undertaken  anything  original  except- 
ing the  adding  of  a  lower  dungeon,  called  after  him 
TuLXJAHUM,  to  the  Mamertine  prison.  ("  In  hoe 
(carcere)  pars  quae  snb  terra  Tullianum,  ideo  qnod 
additum  a  Tnllio  rege,"  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  §  151.)  This 
remains  to  the  present  day,  and  still  realises  to  the 
spectator  the  terrible  description  of  Sallust  (Cat  55). 

The  Boman  Cicerom  point  out  to  the  traveller 
the  ScALAE  Gemoniab  mside  the  Mamertine  prison, 
where  there  are  evident  remains  of  an  ancient  stair- 
case. But  it  appears  firom  descriptions  in  ancient 
authors  that  they  were  situated  in  a  path  leading 
down  from  the  Capitol  towards  the  prison,  and  that 
they  were  visible  from  the  forum.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivui, 
5;Valer.Max.vi.9.§13;Tac.irtt(.iii.74.)  Trace* 
of  this  path  were  discovered  in  the  16th  centnry 
(Lne.  Fauno,  AiU.  di  Roma,  p.  32),  ud  tHeo  not 
many  years  ago  in  excavating  the  ground  by  the 
arch  of  Sererus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  additions  or  improve- 
ments were  nuule  in  the  forum  daring  tbe  reign  of 
Tarqninius  Superbus. 

The  Forum  during  the  SepMie.  —  One  of 
the  earliest  buildings  erected  near  the  forum  in 
the  republican  times  was  the  temple  of  Castob 
AHD  Pollux.  After  the  battle  at  lake  Begillus, 
tbe  Dioscuri,  who  had  assisted  the  Bomans  in  the 
fight,  were  seen  refreshing  themselves  and  their 
horses,  all  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  at  the  httle 
fountain  of  Jntuna,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
(Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  1 ;  Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  2,  &c.)  A  temple  had  been  vowed  to  those 
deities  during  ths  Latin  War  by  Poetumius  the 
dictator ;  and  the  spot  where  this  apparition  had 
been  observed  was  choeen  for  its  sits.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  son  of  Poatamins  B.  c.  484.  (Liv. 
ii.  43.)  It  was  not  a  temple  of  the  largest  size ; 
but  its  conspicnons  situation  on  the  fornm  made 
it  one  of  the  best  known  in  Bome.  From  the 
same  circumstance  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
it  served  ss  a  kind  of  snggestum  or  nstra  from 
which  to  address  the  people  in  the  fcnim ;  a  par- 
pose  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
applied  by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  xxzviiL  6 ;  cf.  Cic. 
p.  Sett,  1 5  ;  Appian,  £.  C.  iii.  4 1 .)  The  temple  served 
for  assemblies  of  the  senate,  and  for  judicial  busi- 
ness. Its  importance  is  thus  described  by  Cicero: 
"  In  aede  Castoris,  osleberrimo  claiissimoque  mona- 
mento,  qnod  templum  in  oculis  qootidianoqus  oon- 
spectn  populi  Boraani  est  poeitum  ;  quo  saepennmero 
senatoa  convocaturj  quo  maximarum  rerum  fi«- 
quentissinias  quotidie  advocationes  fiunt"  (in  Ferr. 
L  49).  Though  dedicated  to  the  twin  gods,  the 
tem[de  was  commonly  called  only  Aedet  Cattorit, 
as  in  the  preceding  passage  ;  whence  Bibulus,  ths 
colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  sedileship,  took  occasion 
to  compare  himself  to  PoUnx,  who,  though  he  shared 
the  temple  in  common  with  his  brothw,  was  never 
OBce  named.    (Suet  Cosi.  10.)    It  was  restored  by 
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Mctellm  D»Im»ticn»  (Cic  Scour.  46,  «t  ibi  Ascon), 
and  alterward»  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  dedicated  in 
his  and  Drusus'a  name,  A.  D.  6.  (Suet.  Tib.  20  ; 
Dion  Cass.  It.  27.)  CalifruU  connected  it  with  his 
palace  by  breaking  thnmgh  the  bacit  wall,  and  took 
■  foolish  pleasure  in  exhibiting  himself  to  be  adored 
between  the  sutues  of  the  twin  deities.  (Suet. 
CaL  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  hi.  28.)  It  was  restored  to 
its  former  stale  by  Claudius  (Id.  Ii.  6).  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  that  the  Roman  knights,  to  the 
number  sometimes  of  5000,  in  commemoration  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
made  an  annual  procession  to  it  from  the  temple  of 
Mars,  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena.  On  this  occa- 
noo,  dressed  in  their  state  attire  and  crowned  with 
olive,  they  traversed  the  city  and  proceeded  over  tin- 
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fiirmn  to  the  temple  (n.  13).  Its  naghboni^iind 
WIS  aomewhat  contaminated  by  the  uSca  of  ceniii 
penons  who  trafficked  in  &Uves  of  bad  chancier, 
who  might  be  found  there  in  shoala.  ("  Nnm  molaU 
feram  ai  mihi  non  reddiderit  nomen  aliqnis  u  bis, 
qui  adCastoria  negotiantnr,  nequain  mancipia  emenles 
vendentesque,  qnorum  taliemaa  pessimonim  aemnm 
tarba  refartae  aDnt,"  Senec  de  St^nemt.  13 :  cf. 
Plant  Cure  ir.  1.  30.)  The  three  elegant  colDmu 
near  the  forum,  nnder  the  Palatine,  are  moat  probably 
ramaina  of  thia  temple.  We  hare  seen  in  the  pn- 
oeding  account  that  it  stood  close  to  the  fbnun.  si 
well  as  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a  paeitim  whidi 
precisely  agrees  with  that  of  tlie  three  cdmiiiis. 
None  cf  the  other  varioas  appropriatioiis  of  this  mii 
will  bear  examination.  Poggio  (ds  For.  Fort. 
p.  2S)  abannlly  considered  these  colamns  to  be  re- 
mains of  CaUgnla's  bridge.  By  the  earlier  Italiia 
topcgraphen  they  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  tlis 
temple  of  Jni»ter  Stator ;  but  it  has  been  seen  tkil 
this  must  hsve  stood  a  good  deal  higher  np  on  the 
Velia.  Nsrdini  thought  they  wen  remains  of  thi 
oamitiom,  and  was  followed  by  Nibbj  ^Fora  Sm. 
p.  60)  and  Btugess  (.<4ii<i;.  of  Rome,  i.  p  3e<). 
We  have  shown  that  the  comitium  was  not  at  iliis 
side  of  the  ibmm.  Canina  takea  them  to  ban 
belonged  to  the  Cniia  Jnlia  (_Foro  Rom.  paneL 
f.  132),  which,  however,  as  will  appear  in  its  pn|ier 
place,  ooald  not  have  stood  here.  Bunsen  {lt> 
Fomm  de  Rome,  p.  58)  identifies  them  witii  s 
temple  cf  Minerva,  which,  as  ha  himielf  obom 
(p.  S9),  is  a  *'  dtnommaiioit  eetiinmaU  me- 
vtlle,"  and  indeed,  though  new,  not  true.  It  aiixs 
£rom  bis  confbnnding  the  Chalddicnm  mentioDed 
in  the  Afoniniienfttm  Anegranum  with  the  Atriun 
Minervae  mentioned  by  the  /fotUia  in  the  8ii 
BegioD.  Bnt  we  bare  already  observed  that  the 
curia  and  Chalcidiam,  which  adjoined  it,  would  be 
quite  misplsoed  hete.  The  CwiajiM,  indeed,  nnder 
the  same  Begion,  mentiona  besides  the  Auiain 
Minervae  a  Templum  Castonun  et  Hinerrae,  but 
this  doea  not  appear  in  the  Notitia.  Bonsen  wis 
more  oonect  in  his  previous  adoption  of  the  ojiiiioa 
of  Fea,  tliat  the  oolomns  belonged  to  the  temple  cf 
Castor.  (BuOeUmo  dtlT  Intt  1835 ;  d.  Bmbuj 
in  CZasf.  Mut.  iv.  p.  19.) 

The  captors  of  the  city  by  the  Gsola,  ■■  c 
390,  which,  as  we  hare  before  said,  inflicted  lO 
much  injury  that  the  Konians  entertained  siriaa 
thoughts  of  migrating  to  Veil,  mnst  of  coone  bare 
occasioned  eonsideimble  damage  in  the  vidmty  d 
tlie  fomm.  The  Curia  Uosiilia,  however,  mint 
have  eecaped,  since  Livy  represents  the  tenaU  ■ 
debating  in  it  respecting  this  very  matter  (v.  5) 
Sooh  shops  and  private  houses  as  bad  been  destnrai 
were  probably  restored  in  tlie  fashioo  in  which  tbeg; 
had  previously  existed.  It  wss  now  thst  the  littl' 
temple  to  Aim  Logums,  or  Looonus,  to  wfaieb  *f 
have  before  alluded,  was  erected  on  the  Nora  Tisi 
not  fu  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  {lb.  50).  Fma 
this  period  the  fonun  must  have  remained  viilKst 
any  important  alterations  down  to  the  time  of  H 
Porcine  Cato,  when  baailicae  fint  began  U  >• 
erected.  During  this  interval  all  that  was  dons  •> 
to  adorn  it  with  statues  and  other  omsments,  W 
no  bnilding  was  erected  upon  it ;  fir  the  ami 
ex  Toto  teinple  to  Concord,  which  appears  to  ta" 
been  made  <^  bronxe,  erected  on  the  Vuksiul  if 
the  aedile  C.  Flavius,  B.  c  303  (Id.  ix.  46),  at 
hardly  come  under  that  denomination.  It  n>  F>*- 
babjy  also  during  this  period  tliat  the  GEiXCOsTAW, 
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or  derated  ana,  which  nnred  u  a  wuting-plaoe 
for  foreign  ambaaeadora  bflfbra  they  were  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  Mnata,  was  ccostracted  on  the 
Vnlcanal  close  to  the  curia,  as  before  described. 
The  adornment  of  the  aujrgeatam  or  oratorical  plat- 
form on  the  comitiam  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
taken  from  the  Antiates,  forms,  from  the  connection 
of  this  celebrated  object  witli  the  history  of  repablican 
Borne,  and  the  change  of  name  which  it  onderwent 
on  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  fornrn.  This  occurred  B.  c  337.  (Flin. 
xzxir.  1 1.)  The  Bootra  at  this  time  stood,  an  we 
hare  said,  on  the  comitiam  before  the  curia — a 
position  which  they  continued  to  occupy  even  after 
the  time  that  new  ones  were  erected  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar. (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49  ;  Ascon.  ai  Cie.  ililtm. 
5.)  The  rostra  were  a  templum,  or  place  conse- 
crated by  auguries  ("  Bostrisque  earum  (narium) 
auggestom  in  foro  extmctum,  adomari  placnit : 
BoBtraque  id  tempimn  appellatum,"  Liv.  Tiii.  14 ; 
comp.  Cic  SB  Vatin.  10.)  They  are  distinguished 
by  Dion  Cassias  (Ivi.  34)  from  those  erected  by 
Caesar,  by  the  epithet  of  /S^/ia  STip.riyupu(6i',  and 
by  Snetmiins  by  that  of  Vetera.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.) 
It  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  dT 
FroDto's  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  that  the  rostra 
were  not  raised  to  any  vety  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  comitiam  and  forum  ("  Nee  tantulo 
superiore,  quanto  rostra  foro  et  comitio  excelsiora ; 
sed  altiores  antemnae  sunt  prora  vel  potins  carina," 
lib.  i.  ep.  2).  When  speaking  from  the  rostra  it 
was  usual  in  the  more  ancient  times  for  the  orator 
to  torn  towards  the  comitium  and  curia, — a  custom 
£rst  neglected  by  C.  Licinius  Craasns  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Q.  Mazimus  Scipio  and  L.  Mancinus,  who 
turned  towards  the  forum  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  people  (Cic.  Am.  25) ;  though,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Cracci.  5),  this  innovation  was  intro- 
duced bj  C,  Gracchus. 
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B08TBA .   (From-p  Coin.) 

The  erecting  of  columns  in  honour  of  military 
achievements  came  very  early  into  use  at  Rome, 
•nd  seems  to  have  preceded  the  trinmphal  arch. 
The  first  monument  of  this  sort  appears  to  have 
been  the  column  on  the  forum  called  the  Columha 
Makhia,  commemorative  of  the  victory  gained  by 
C.  Maenius  over  the  Latins,  b.  a.  338.  (Liv.  viii. 
13.)  Livy,  mdeed,  in  the  passage  cited  says  that 
the  monument  was  an  equestrian  statue ;  wbiLit 
Pliny  on  the  other  hand  (xxiiv.  11)  states  that 
it  was  s  column,  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (Seet,  58.)  Niebnhr  would  reconcile  both 
accounts,  by  assuming  that  the  statue  was  on  a  co- 
lumn. (^HitL  vol.  iii.  p.  145.)  Pliny  in  another  place 
(vii.  6D)  says  that  the  column  afforded  the  means 
of  determiuing  the  last  hour  of  the  day  ("A  colnmna 
Maeoia  ad  carcerem  inclinato  sidere  snpremam 
prontmtiabat  (accensus)") ;  but  it  is  very  difScult 
to  see  how  a  column  standing  on  the  ibnun  could 
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have  thrown  a  shadow  towards  the  career  in  the 
evening. 

Another  celebrated  monument  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  Duilion  column,  also  called  Coldicia  Bo- 
strata,  from  its  having  the  beaks  of  ships  sculptured 
upon  iL  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  C.  Duilius, 
who  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  c  260.  According  to  Servius  (^Gtorg. 
iii.  V.  29)  there  were  two  of  these  columns,  one  on 
or  near  the  rostra,  the  other  in  front  of  the  circus. 
Pliny,  indeed  (xzxiv.  U),  and  Quintilian  (Jtut. 
i.  7)  speak  of  it  as  "  in  foto ; "  but  forum  is  a 
generic  name,  including  the  comitiam  as  a  port,  and 
therefore,  as  used  by  these  authors,  does  not  in- 
validate the  more  precise  designation  of  Serrios. 
The  basis  of  this  column  wss  fotmd  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  arch  of  Severus  (Ciacconio, 
Cokmnae  Sottratae  Iiucr^,  ExplictUio,  p.  3,  ap. 
Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  301,  note),  a  fact  which 
0(Kifirms  the  position  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
comitium  and  curia.  The  inscription  in  a  frag- 
mentary state  is  still  preserved  in  the  Paiaeu  di 
Coiuervalori, 
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On  the  forum  in  front  of  the  rostra  stood  the 
statue  of  Mabstas  with  uplifted  hand,  the  emblem 
of  civic  liberty.  (Serv.  ad  A  en.  iv.  58  ;  cf.  Macrob. 
Sat  iii.  12.)  Here  was  the  great  resort  of  the 
causidicL,  and  also  of  the  Boman  courtesans.  Henoe 
Hartial(ii.  64.  8):  — 

"  Ipse  potest  fieri  Marsya  causidicns." 

Horace  (Sa<.  i.  6.  120)  has  converted  the  pointed 
finger  of  the  Sa^  into  a  sign  of  scorn  and  derision 
against  an  obnoxious  individual : — 

" obenndus  Marsya,  qui  se 

Vnltum  fetre  negat  Noviornm  posse  minoris." 
It  was  here  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
held  her  infiunons  orgies,  m  company  with   the 
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vflait  «f  Am  Soman  pratitutei.  (Seneo.  Sm.  vi. 
32 ;  Plin.  zxL  6.)  The  nocoont  giren  bj  Serriiu 
of  this  aUtne  has  been  the  aabject  of  mncb  dis- 
cosgion,  into  which  the  liznita  of  this  article  will 
not  permit  ns  to  enter.  The  whole  question  has  been 
ezbansted  b;  Grenzer.  (Stud.  ii.  p.  283,  seq. ;  c£ 
GaTigny,  CaiA.  det  Rdm.  ReeiU,  i.  52.) 

Near  the  natra  were  also  the  atatnes.of  the  Thrkb 
SiBTU  (Plin.  zzzir.  II),  which  are  apparentlj- 
the  same  as  the  three  Mw^wi  or  Fates,  mentioned 
bj  Ptoeopins.  (A  Goth.  i.  25.)  These  also  were 
at  the  bead  of  the  ibnun,  towards  the  temple  of 
Janns,  a  position  which  points  to  the  same  rasnlt  as 
the  Dnilisn  colnmn  with  respect  to  the  sitnation  of 
the  oomitinm. 

LiTj's  description  of  a  grttt  fire  which  broke 
«at  aboot  the  fonun  B.C.  211  affords  some  topo- 
gnphical  particaUra :  "Intermpit  hcs  sermones 
nocte,  quae  pridie  Qninqnatnis  fbit,  plniibns  simol 
locis  circa  {bmm  incendiam  ortmn.  Eodem  tem- 
pore septem  Tabemae,  quae  postea  qninqne,  et 
ar);entariae,  qnae  nnne  Noras  appellantnr,  sisere, 
Comprefaenaa  postea  ptirata  aedifida,  neqne  enim 
tun  baailicae  erant :  oomprehensae  Laatnmiae,  fo- 
mmqae  piscatoriam,  et  atrinm  ref(iam.  AediaVestae 
viz  defensa  est"  (ixtL  27).  As  the  fire,  wilfnlly 
occasioned,  broke  ont  in  seTetal  places,  and  as  the 
Curia  Hoatilia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  en- 
dangered,  we  maj  perhaps  oonclnde  that  the  Septem 
Tabemaa  here  mentioned  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
fnram.  The  argentaiiae  afterwards  called  Novae 
wen  tmdonbtedly  on  the  N.  side,  snd,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  they  perhapa  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  cnria, 
as  the  fire  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  on  the  N.  side  that  the  greatest  damage  was 
done,  as  the  fire  here  spread  to  the  Laatnmiae  and 
Fomm  Piscatorinm.  The  Septem  Tabemae  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  the  state,  as  they  were 
rabnilt  by  the  censon  at  the  public  expense,  together 
with  the  fish-market  and  Atrium  Regium  ("  Loca- 
vemnt  inde  refidenda  qnae  circa  fomm  incendio 
Gonsnmpta  erant,  aeptem  tabemas,  macellum,  atiinm 
regium.  Id  zzvii.  II).  This  passage  would  seem 
to  slv>w  that  the  reading  qumqae  (tabemae)  in  that 
previously  cited  is  cormpt.  Huretos  has  observed 
that  one  codex  has  "quae  postea  vtt.,'  which  in 
others  was  contracted  into  r.,  and  thns  taken  for  a 
DuneraL  (Becker,  Bcatdb.  p.  297,  notes).  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  Veterea  Tabemae  m  the  S. 
side  of  the  fomm  were  aeven  in  nnmber,  and  from 
the  word  poitea  applied  to  them,  whilst  mme  is 
used  of  the  Novae,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Fe<erei  did  not 
come  into  use  till  after  this  accident 

It  also  appears  from  this  passage,  that  there  were 
DO  builicae  at  Borne  at  this  period.  It  was  not 
long  afterwards,  however,  namely  B.C.  184,  that 
the  first  of  these  buildings  was  founded  by  U.  Por- 
cius  Cato  in  his  censorship,  and  called  after  him 
Basilica  Fobcia.  In  order  to  procure  the  requisite 
ground,  Cato  purchased  the  houses  of  Maanius  and 
Titins  in  the  Lantnmiae,  and  four  tabemae.  (Liv. 
iiTJT  44.)  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Lautu- 
miae  lay  ckee  at  the  back  ci  the  forum;  which  also 
appears  firom  tlie  circumstance  that  Maenins,  when 
he  sold  his  house,  reserved  for  himself  one  of  its 
columns,  with  a  balcony  on  the  top,  in  order  that  he 
and  his  posterity  might  be  able  to  view  from  it  the 
gladiatorial  shows  on  the  fbrara.  (Ps.  Aacon.  ad 
Cie.  Dk.  in  Caeeil  16;  cf.  Schol.  ad  Bar.  SaL  i.  3. 
81.)    This  cdnmn  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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the  nMoament  called  the  Colnmna  Uaeoia,  wUch 
stood  on  the  fomm.  TheBaailicaPordamuot  haw* 
stood  close  to  the  enria,  ainoe  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  same  fire  which  consumed  the  latter,  when  the 
body  of  Clodins  was  burnt  in  it  (Aacon.  ad  Cic  pro 
Mil.  Arg.f.S4,  Orell.);  but  it  must  have  been  on 
the  eastem  side,  as  objects  already  deeciibed  filled 
the  apace  between  the  curia  and  the  CapitoliDe  hilJ. 
The  FoB0ii  PiscATDBiuii  stood  close  behind  it, 
since  Plautns  describes  the  nnsavonry  odours  firom 
that  market  as  driving  away  the  fireqaeaten  of  tha 
basilica  into  the  forum:— 

"  Tom  pbcatores,  qui  praebent  popnlo  pisces  foetidcs 
Qoi  sdvehontnr  qaadmpedanti  crudanti  cantoio 
Qnoram  odoa  sobbaailicaaos  omnes  abigit  in  finm.' 
{Copt  iv.  8.  S3.) 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  tribunes  of  the  peopb 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  Basilica  Praria.  (Pint 
Cato  Afm.  S.)  After  its  destracUon  by  fire  at  the 
funeral  of  Clodius  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
rebuilt;  at  all  events  we  do  not  find  any  futher 
mention  of  it 

The  state  of  the  fomm  at  this  period  is  Jeicrihd 
in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plautns ;  in  which,  aa 
becomes  a  dramatist,  he  indicates  the  different  loca- 
lities by  the  chafacters  of  the  men  who  fieqnentad 
tham  (CWe.  iv.  1):  — 

"  Qui  peijnmm  oonvenirs  vdt  hominem  initta  in 

comitium ; 
Qui  mendacein  et  gloriosnm,  apud  Cloaeinae  sacrum 
Ditis  damnoeos  maritos  sub  basilica  qnaerito ; 
Ibidem  emnt  acorta  exoleta,  qniqne  stipuhui  soknt ; 
Symbolamm  coUatores  apud  Fomm  Piscarimn  ; 
In  foro  infimo  boni  homines  atqne  dites  ambulant , 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  ostentatorea  men  ; 
Confidentea  garrulique  et  malevoli  snpra  lacnm. 
Qui  alterj  de  nihilo  audacter  dicunt  oontomeliam 
Et  qui  ipsi  sat  babent,  quod  in  se  possit  vers  dicier. 
Sub  VeteriboB  ibi  sunt,  qni  dant  qniqoe  acdpinnt 

fbenere  ; 
Pone  aedem  Castoris  ibi  sunt,  subito  quibus  credss 

male. 
In  Tnsco  Vico  ibi  sunt  homines,  qoi  ipsi  sese  tri- 

ditant 
In  Velabro  vel  pistorem,  vel  lanium,  vd  amspicem, 
Vel  qni  ipsi  vortant,  vel  qui  aliis  nt  vorsentnr  p<ae- 

beant 
[Ditis  damnosos  maritos  apad  Leocadiam  Oppaam].* 

This  is  such  a  {nctore  as  Greene  might  have 
drawn  of  Paul's,  or  Ben  Jonson  of  Hoor  Fields. 
The  good  men  walking  quietly  by  tbemselvea  in 
the  i^BCurest  part  of  the  forum,  whilst  the  fiish 
gentlemen  without  a  denarius  in  their  pones,  are 
strutting  conspicuonsly  in  the  middle;  tbe^uia  ■niibA 
gathering  round  the  fishmarket  and  clubbing  for  a 
dinner  ;  the  gentlemen  near  the  Lacns  Cnrtins,  a 
regular  set  of  scandal-mongers,  so  ready  to  speak  X 
of  othere,  and  so  wholly  onconsdons  that  they  live 
in  glass-honses  themselves  ;  the  peijured  witmsJ 
prowling  about  the  comitium,  like  ibt  man  in  Ve^ 
minster  Hall  in  former  days  with  a  stiaw  in  his 
shoe;  the  tradesman  in  the  Vicus  Tuscns,  whose 
spirit  of  trading  is  so  in-bied  that  he  would  sell  bis 
very  self  ;  all  these  sketches  frran  life  preient  a  pic- 
ture of  manners  in  "  the  good  dd  times '  of  tbs 
Roman  Bepablie,  when  Cato  himself  was  censor, 
which  shows  that  human  nature  is  very  mnch  the 
same  thing  in  all  ages  and  oonntries.  In  a  to- 
pographical pdnt  of  view  there  is  liltlo  her«  bat 
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wluit  eoa6nns  what  has  been  alrmdjr  nid  respect- 
ing the  fomm  and  its  enrirons ;  except  that  the 
mnren  mi  VeterOmt  show  that  the  bankers'  shops 
were  not  confined  to  the  M.  side  <i  the  fomm.  What 
the  coMolu  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fomm  is  not 
clear,  bnt  it  was  perhaps  a  drain.  The  passage  is, 
in  some  places,  probably  corrupt,  as  appears  from 
the  two  obscure  lines  respecting  the  Tnariti  JDitit, 
the  second  of  which  is  inexplicable,  though  the;  pro- 
bablj  contain  some  allusion  to  the  Sacellnm  Ditie 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Satnni.  Mommsen,  however  (2.  c  p.  297),  would 
nad  "dites  damnosos  marito,"  &o.,  taking  these 
"ditee"  to  be  the  rich  nsorers  who  resorted  to  the 
basilica  and  lent  young  men  monej  for  the  purpose 
of  corrupting  city  wives.  Bnt  what  has  tended  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  whole  passage  is  the  mention 
of  the  basilica,  since,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Cicero  (BrttL  15),  Plautns  died  in  the  very 
year  of  Cato's  censorship.  Yet  the  basilica  is 
also  alluded  to  in  another  passage  of  Plautns  be- 
fon  quoted;  so  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  bnt  that 
it  most  have  existed  in  his  lifetime.  If  we  could 
place  the  basilica  in  Cato's  aedileehip  instead  of 
his  censorship,  every  difficult  would  vanish;  but 
for  such  a  view  we  can  produce  no  authority. 

Hommsen  (/&.  p.  301)  has  made  an  ingenious, 
and  not  improbable  attempt  to  show,  that  Plautns, 
as  becomes  a  good  poet,  has  mentioned  all  these 
objecta  on  the  forum  in  the  order  in  which  they  ac- 
tually existed ;  whence  he  draws  a  confirmation  of 
the  view  respecting  the  situation  of  the  comitium. 
That  part  of  the  fomm  is  mentioned  first  as  being 
the   most   excellent.      Then  follows  on   the   k/t 
the  Sacmm  Clnadnae,   the  Basilica  Porcia,   and 
Forum  I'iscatorium,  and  the  Fomm  InfimuirL     Re- 
tumiog  by  the  middle  be  names  the  canalia,  and 
proceeds  down  the   fomm  again   on  the  right,  or 
sonthem  side.     In  the  "  malevoli  supra  lacum  "  the 
Lacns  Servilius  is  alluded  to  at  the  top  of  the  Vicus 
Jugarins.     Then  we  have  the  Veterea  Tahemae,  the 
temple  of  Castor,  the  Vicus  Tnscns,  and  Velabnun. 
The  Basilics  Pyrcia  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
The  next  in  the  order  of  time  was  the  Basilica 
Fdlvia,  founded  in  the  censorship  of  H.  Aemilins 
Lepidns,  and  M.  Fulvins  Nobilior,  B.CL  179.     This 
was  also  "  post  Argentarias  Novas"  (Liv.  zl.  61),  and 
must  therefore  have  been  very  close  to  the  Basilica 
Porcia.     From  the  two  censors  it  was  sometimes 
called  Basilica  Aemilia  et  Fulvla.     (Varr.  L.L.  vi. 
§  4,  MQU.)    All  the  subsequent  embellishments  and 
lestorations  appear,  however,  to  have  proceeded  &om 
the  Gens  Aemilia.    H.  Aemilius  Lepidos,  consul  with 
Q.  Lntatius  in  B.  o.  78,  adorned  it  with  bronze 
shields  bearing  the  effigies  of  his  ancestors.     (Plin. 
xxzT.  4.)     It  appears  to  have  been  entirely  re- 
built by  L.  Aemilins  Paulina,  when  aedile,  B.  o. 
53.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  restoration  alluded 
to  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iv.  16),  from  which  passage 
^if  the  punctuation  and  text  are  correct,  for  it 
is  almost  a  locus  desperatns — it  also  appears  that 
Psallns  was  at  the  same  time  constructing  another 
new  and  magnificent  basilica.  Hence  a  difficulty  arises 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  latter,  which  we  are 
unable  to  solve,  since  only  one  Basilica  Paulu  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors;  and  Plntarch  (Caet. 
29)  says  expressly  that  PauUus  expended  the  Urge 
stun  of  money  which  he  had  received  from  Caesar 
as  a  bribe  in  building  on  the  fomm,  in  place  of  the 
Basilics  Fulvia,  a  new  one  which  bore  his  own 
(Cf.  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  26.)     It  is  certain  at 
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least  that  we  mnst  not  assume  with  Becker  {Handb. 
p.  303)  that  the  latter  was  bnt  a  poor  a&ir  in  compa- 
rison with  the  new  one  because  it  was  built  with  the 
ancient  columns.  It  is  plain  that  m  the  words 
"  nihil  gratius  iUo  monmnento,  nihil  gloriosius," 
Cicero  Is  alluding  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  since  be  goes  on  to  mention  it  as  one  which 
used  to  be  extolled  by  Atticns,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  of  a  new  building ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ancient  columns  only  added  to  its 
beauty.  The  building  thus  restored,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  stand  long.  It  seems  to  have  been 
rebuilt  less  then  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Panllns 
Aemilius  Lepidns  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42);  and  in 
about  another  twenty  years  this  second  restoration 
was  destroyed  by  a  firs.  It  was  again  rebuilt  in  the 
name  of  the  same  Panllns,  bnt  at  the  expense  of 
Augustus  and  other  friends  (Id.  liv.  24),  and  n- 
ceived  farther  embellishments  in.  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  22.  (Tac.  Arm.  iii.  72.)  It  was 
in  this  hut  phase  that  Pliny  saw  it  when  he  ad- 
mired its  magnificence  and  its  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  (ziLxvi.  24). 


BASIUCA  AEMIUA.  (From  a  Coin.) 
The  third  building  of  this  kind  was  the  Basilica 
Semfbokia,  erected  by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in 
his  censorship,  b.c.  169.  For  this  purpose  he  pur- 
chased  the  honss  of  Scipio  Africanns,  together  with 
some  adjoining  butchers'  shops,  behmd  the  Tabemas 
Veteres,  and  near  the  statue  of  Vertumnns,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  stood  near  the  fomm  at  the  end  of  the 
Vicus  Tuscns.  (Liv.  xliv.  16.)  This,  therefore,  waa 
the  first  basilica  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  fomm. 
We  hear  no  further  mention  of  it,  and  therefore  it 
seems  probable  that  it  altogether  disappeared,  and 
that  its  site  between  the  Vicns  Tnscns  and  Vicus 
Jugarins  was  subsequently  occupied  in  the  imperial 
times  by  the  Basilica  Julia. 

The  Lautumiab,  of  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  when  treating  of  the  Basilica  Porcia,  waa 
not  merely  the  name  of  a  district  near  the  forum, 
hut  also  of  a  prison  which  appears  to  have  been 
constmcted  during  the  Bepublican  period.  The 
Lautnmiae  are  fii^t  mentioned  after  the  Second 
Ptmic  War,  and  it  seems  very  probnble,  as  Varro 
says  (L.L.V.  §  151,  HUll.),  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  prison  at  Syracuse ;  though  we 
can  hardly  accept  his  second  suggestion,  that  the 
etymology  is  to  be  traced  at  Bcraie,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sicilian  city,  to  the  circumstance  that  stone 
quarries  formerly  existed  at  the  spot  The  older 
topographers,  down  to  the  time  of  Bnnsen,  assumed 
that  Lautnmiae  was  only  another  appellation  fa 
the  Career  Hamertinus,  a  misconception  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  abmptness  with  which  Varro 
(2.  a)  passes  from  his  account  of  the  Tulliannm  to 
that  of  the  Lautumiae.  We  read  of  the  latter  as  a 
place  for  the  custody  of  hostages  and  prisoners  o( 
war  in  Livy  (xxxii.  26,  xxxvii.  3) ;  a  piirpose  to 
which  neither  the  size  nor  the  dungeon-liki)  om- 
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(traction  of  the  career  woold  hare  adapted  it. 
That  the  Lantamiae  waa  of  ooiuiderable  size  nuj 
also  be  infemd  from  the  circsuMtanoe  that  when 
the  consul  Q.  Hetelliu  Celer  irae  impriaaned  there 
bf  the  tribnne  L.  FUvios,  Metelltu  attempted  to 
aasemble  the  senate  in  it  (Dion  Cua.  xxzvii.  50.) 
Its  distinctness  from  the  Career  Mamertiniu  ia  also 
shown  bj  Seneca  (Contrvii.  27,  p.  303,  Bipoot). 

An  important  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  fonun,  to  which  we  ban  before  alluded,  was 
tile  remoTal  of  the  Triburu,  Praktukis  from 
tile  oomitium  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  fornm 
hj  the  tribune  L.  Scribonins  Libo,  apparently  in 
B.C.  149.  It  now  stood  near  the  Putul,  s  place 
w  called  from  ila  bung  open  at  the  top  like  a  well, 
and  consecrated  in  ancient  times  either  from  the 
whetsttHM  of  the  angnr  Nanus  having  been  bnried 
tlwre,  or  from  its  liaving  been  struck  b;  lightning. 
It  was  repaired  and  re-dedicated  bj  Libo;  whence  it 
was  afterwards  called  Puteal  LiBosm,  and  Pu- 
rBAi.  ScBiBOMiASDM.  After  this  period,  its  ricinitj 
to  the  judgment-seat  rendered  it  a  noted  object  at 
Borne,  and  we  find  it  fireqnently  alluded  to  in  the 
(Hor.  £p.  1 19.  8,  SaL  ii.  6.  35  ;  Cic.  j>. 
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Snt  8,  &c.)  The  tribunal  of  the  praetor  nrbanna 
seems,  however,  to  have  remsined  on  the  comitium. 
Besides  these  we  also  find  a  Tribuhal  Aubkt.icm 
mentioned  on  the  fiirum,  which  seems  to  have  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Castor  (Cic  p.  Sat.  15,  n 
Pit.  5,  p.  CluaU.  34),  and  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  erected  by  the  consul  M.  Anrelios  Cotta  B.  o. 
74.  These  tribunals  woe  probably  constructed  of 
wood,  and  in  snch  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
removed  on  occasion,  as  for  instance,  when  the  whole 
area  of  the  forum  was  required  for  gladiatorial  shows 
or  other  pnrposea  of  the  like  kind;  at  least  it  appears 
that  the  tribunals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  fire  in  the  curia  when  the  body  of  Clo- 
dins  was  burnt  in  it.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  MiL  Arg. 
p.  34.) 

In  the  year  b.  c  1 8 1  the  Temple  of  Concord  was 
built  by  the  consul  L.  Opimins  on  the  Clivns  Capi- 
tolinus  just  above  ths  senacnlnm  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
§  156,  MUll);  but,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  discuss  the  history  of  this  temple  when  treating 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  aenaculnm,  we  need  not 
revert  to  it  herei  At  die  same  time,  or  a  little 
afterwards,  he  also  erected  the  Basiuca  Opihia, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  close  connection 
with  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  must  therefore 
have  stood  on  its  northern  side,  since  aa  no  other 
would  there  have  been  space  for  it.  Of  this  basilica 
wa  hear  but  very  little,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
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that  Hs  name  may  have  been  afterwards  changed  to 
that  of  "  Basilica  Argentaria,"  perhaps  on  sccoonC 
of  the  silversmiths'  ud  bsnkers'  shops  having  bea 
remored  thither  from  the  tabtmae  on  the  fonun. 
That  a  Basilica  Argentaria,  about  the  origin  of  which 
nobody  can  give  any  account,  existed  just  at  this 
spot  is  certain,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Notitia, 
in  the  8th  Begio,  when  proceeding  from  the  fmin 
of  Trajan,  as  fallows :  "  Cohnrtem  sextam  Vigilnn, 
Basilicam  Argentariam,  Templum  Concordise,  Um- 
bilicnm  Bomae,"  &c.  The  present  Salita  H  Uar- 
forio,  which  runs  close  to  this  spot,  was  caUed  is 
the  middle  ages  "  Clivns  Argentatius;"  and  a  whob 
pbt  of  buildings  in  this  quarter,  terminating,  ic- 
oording  to  the  MirabiUa  (Montf.  Dior.  JtaL  p  293), 
with  the  temple  of  Vespssian,  which,  as  we  tbdl 
see  in  the  sequel,  stood  next  to  the  tempk  of 
Concord,  ben  the  name  of  "  Insula  Aigeotaiia* 
(Becker,  Hcmdb.  p.  413,  seq.). 

In  the  same  year  the  fomm  waa  adorned  with  the 
triumphal  arch  called  Fokhix  Fabius  or  Kabiaxc!^ 
erected  by  Q.  Fabius  Allobrogicns  in  commemoni- 
tioD  of  his  triumph  over  the  Allobroges.  This  ns 
one  of  the  earliest,  though  not  precisely  the  first,  of 
this  species  of  monuments  at  Borne,  it  having  been 
preceded  by  the  three  arches  erected  by  L.  Stertisioa 
after  bis  Spanish  victories,  of  which  two  »«R 
situated  in  the  Fornm  Boarinm  and  one  in  ths 
Circus  Haxirans.  (Uv.  xxxiiL  27.)  We  raiy 
here  remark  that  fornix  is  the  chusical  name  fur 
such  arches ;  and  that  the  term  aims,  which,  how- 
ever, is  used  by  Seneca  of  this  very  arch  {Coiat 
Sap.  I),  did  not  come  into  general  uss  till  s  Isle 
period.  The  situation  of  this  arch  is  indicated  br 
several  passages  in  Bomsn  authors.  We  hsn 
alresdy  cited  one  firom  Cicero  (j9.  Plane.  7),  and  is 
another  he  says  that  Memmius,  when  coming  down 
to  the  forum  (that  is,  of  course,  down  the  Sans  Via), 
was  accustomed  to  bow  his  head  when  pasaing 
throngh  it  ("  Ita  sibi  ipsam  magnum  viden  Mem- 
mium,  ut  in  forum  descendens  caput  ad  foraieeai 
Fabii  demitteret,"  dt  Oral.  iL  66).  Its  site  is  stifl 
more  clearly  marked  by  the  Pseudo-Asoonins  (at 
Cie.  Vrrr.  i.  7)  as  bdng  close  to  the  Begia,  and  by 
Porphyrio  (ltd  Hor.  Epitt.  i.  19.  8)  as  near  th: 
Puteal  Libonis. 

The  few  other  works  about  the  forum  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Kepnblican  period  were  merely 
restorations  or  siteiations.  Sulla  when  dictator 
seems  to  have  made  some  changes  in  tbe  curia 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  12),  and  in  b.g  51,  after  its  distmc- 
tion  in  the  Clodian  riots,  it  was  rebuilt  by  his  k* 
Faustus.  (Dion  Cass.  xL  50.)  Caesar,  however, 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down  in  b.  c  45,  under  {«e- 
tence  of  having  vowed  a  temple  to  Felicitas,  but  in 
reality  to  efiace  tbe  name  of  Snlla.  (M.  xliv.  5.) 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  Fulvia,  or  rather 
the  superseding  of  it  by  the  Basilica  Panlli,  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  two  other  objei^ 
connected  with  the  Bepnblican  Formn,  tbe  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  definiie  period. 
These  were  the  Schola  Xamtba  and  the  Jaxl 
The  former,  which  by  back  considerably  behind  ths 
temple  of  Saturn  and  near  the  top  of  the  Clins  Ca(»- 
tolinus,  consisted  of  a  row  of  arched  chambers,  of  whidi 
three  are  still  visible.  They  appear  from  insa^ 
tions  to  have  been  the  offices  of  Uie  scribes,  o^iyisi^ 
and  praeoonet  of  the  aediles,and  seem  to  be  sQaded  la 
by  Cicero.  {PU^.  ii.  7,  p.  Sat  12.)  Another  rt« 
was  discovered  in  IS35  at  the  side  Qf  the  Ismpfe  rf 
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Veaipuiaii  ud  against  the  wall  of  the  Tabalariam, 
irith  a  handsome  though  now  ruined  portico  before 
them,  fixim  which  there  was  an  entiance  into  each 
separate  chamber.  From  the  fragments  of  the 
anrhitrare  an  inscription  could  still  be  deciphered 
tliAt  it  was  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Dei  Consentes. 
(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  207,  BtUkt  A.  Inst  1835.) 
This  discovery  tallies  remarkably  with  the  following 
passage  in  Varro:  "  £t  quoniam  (nt  ainnt)  Dei 
fscienfes  adjuvant,  prins  invocabo  eos ;  nee  ut 
Homems  et  Ennius,  Musas,  sed  xa,  deos  consentis; 
neqaa  tainen  eca  arbuMa,quonim  imagines  ad  Jorum 
auratae  liant,  sex  mares  et  fieminae  totidem,  sed 
illos  xiL  decs,  qui  mazime  agricolamm  duces  sunt " 
(R.  R.  i.  \).  We  may,  however,  infer  that  the  in- 
scription was  posterior  to  the  time  of  Varro,  pro- 
bably after  some  restoration  of  the  building;  since  in 
his  Dt  Lingua  Latina  (viii.  §  71)  he  asks:  "  Item 
quaerunt,  si  sit  analogia,  cur  appellant  omnes  aedes 
Denm  Conaentum  et  non  Deorum  Consentium?' 
whereas  in  the  inscription  in  question  we  find  it 
written  "  Consentinm."  W«  may  further  leniark 
that  the  former  of  these  passages  would  sanction 
the  including  of  the  vrhole  Cllvus  Capitolinus  imder 
the  appellation  of  "  forum." 

With  respect  to  the  Jani  on  the  ferom,  it  seems 
rather  problematical  whether  there  were  three  of 
them.  Tliere  appear  to  have  been  two  Jani  before 
the  Basilica  Paulli,  to  which  the  money-lenders 
chiefly  resorted.  (Schol.  ad  Bar.  £p.  L  1.  54.)  Bnt 
when  Horace  (&U.  ii  3. 18)  says  — 

" paatqnam  omnia  les  mea  Jauom 

Ad  medium  fracta  est," 

he  probably  means,  as  we  uud  before,  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  not  a  Janus  which  lay  between 
two  others,  as  Becker  thinks  most  necessarily  follow 
from  the  use  of  the  word  mediut.  (Handb.  p.  327, 
note.) 

The  Fonm  under  the  Empire.  —  The  import- 
ant alterations  made  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  forum  were  the  foundation  of  its 
subsequent  sppearance  under  the  Empire.  These 
changes  were  not  mere  caprices,  but  adaptations 
suited  to  the  altered  state  of  political  society  and 
to  Caesar's  own  political  views.  Bnt  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin  terminated  his  life  before  they  could 
be  carried  oat,  and  most  of  tliem  were  left  to  he 
completed  by  bis  successor  Augustus.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  designs  of  Caesar's  was  the 
building  of  a  new  curia  or  senate-house,  which  wss 
to  bear  his  name.  Socb  a  building  would  be  tlie 
badge  of  the  senate's  servitude  and  the  symbol  of 
his  own  despotic  power.  The  former  senste-honse 
bad  been  erected  by  one  of  the  kings ;  the  new  one 
would  be  the  gift  of  the  first  of  the  emperors.  We 
have  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the  old  curia  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  by 
his  son  FanstDs;  which  structure  Caesar  caused  to 
be  polled  down  under  a  pretence,  never  executed,  of 
erecting  on  its  site  a  temple  of  Felicitas. 

The  curia  founded  by  Pompey  near  his  theatre  in 
the  Campus  Martius — the  building  in  which  Caesar 
was  assassinated  —  seems  to  have  been  that  com- 
monly in  use;  and  Ovid  {Met.  XV.  801),  in  describing 
that  event,  calls  it  simply  Curia: — 

" neqne  enim  locus  ullus  in  urbe 

Ad  fscinus  dinunqtie  placet,  nisi  Curia,  caedem.** 

We  may  suppose  that  when  Caesar  attamed  to 
supreme  power  he  wa<  not  well  pleased  to  see  the 
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meetings  of  the  senate  held  in  a  biuldiog  dedicated 
by  his  great  rivaL 

A  new  curia  wi*  voted  a  little  before  Caesar's 
death,  but  he  did  not  live  to  foimd  it;  and  the 
Mottumenium  Ancyranum  shows  that  it  was  both 
begun  and  completed  by  Octavianus. 

Bespecting  the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia  the  most 
discordant  opinions  have  prevailed.  Yet  if  we  ac- 
cept the  information  of  two  writers  who  could  ix>t 
have  been  mistaken  on  such  a  subject,  its  position  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  erected  on  the  comitinm :  "  Idem  (Augustus) 
in  Curia  quoque  quam  in  Comitio  consecrsbat, 
dues  tabulas  impressit  parieti"  (xxzv,  10);  and 
this  site  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cassius;  n  fiou- 
Xtvrijpiov  rb  'loi/Aiov,  (Lit'  a^ov  KkijBiv  Tapit  r^ 
KofuTUf  infofiofffifyip  wcMfun/v^  &citfp  ti^nt^iaro 
(xlvii.  19).  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  other  spot  for 
it  on  the  cumitinm  than  that  where  the  old  cuiis 
stood.  Besides  the  author  last  quoted  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  in  consequence  of  tcsae  prodigies  that 
occurred  in  the  year  before  Caesar's  murder  it  had 
been  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Curia  Hoetilia  (ko)  Suk 
raSro  r6  rt  0ov\tirHjptoy  rh  'OariKiov  iyouco- 
ioiaiB^yai  i\^j)<^ia$7i,  lb.  xlv.  17.)  At  the  time 
when  this  decree  was  made  Caesar  was  himself  pon- 
tifex  maximos;  it  would  have  been  a  flagrant  lieach 
of  religion  to  neglect  a  solemn  vow  of  this  description; 
and  we  cannot  therefore  accept  Becker's  assertion 
that  this  vow  was  never  accomplished.  {HaiuS>. 
p.  331,  note  608.)  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
curia  erected  by  Augustus  was  in  pursiunce  of 
this  decree,  for  Caesar  did  not  live  even  to  begin  it 
("  Curiam  et  continens  ei  Chalcidicum  —  feci,"  if  on. 
Ana/r);  but  though  the  senate-house  was  rebnilt,  it 
was  no  longer  named  Hostilia,  bnt,  after  its  new 
founder,  Julia.  Now  what  has  Becker  got  to  oppose 
to  all  this  weight  of  testimony?  Solely  a  passage  in 
Gellins, —  which,  however,  he  misapprehends, —  in 
which  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the 
new  curia  had  to  be  inaugurated,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  it  stood  on  the  ancient  spot 
("  Turn  adscripsit  (Varro)  de  locis  in  qnibus  senatus 
consnltum  fieri  jure  posset,  docuitque  confirmavitque, 
nisi  in  loco  per  augures  constituto,  quod  templum 
appellaretnr,  senatnsconsultum  factum  esaet,  justnm 
id  non  fuisse.  Propterea  et  in  Curia  Hostilia  et  in 
Pompeia,  et  pott  tn  Julia,  cum  profana  ea  loca  fuis- 
sent,  templa  ebse  per  augures  oonstituta,"  xiv.  7.  §  7.) 
Bnt  Becker  has  here  taken  only  a  half  view  of  these 
augural  rites.  As  a  temple  could  not  be  built  without 
being  first  inaugurated,  so  neither  could  it  be  polled 
down  without  being  first  exaugurated.  This  is  evident 
from  the  accounts  of  the  exaugaration  of  the  fanes  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  temple  of  the  Capitoltae 
Jupiter.  ("  Et,  ut  libera  a  caeteris  religiouibus  area 
esset  tota  Jovis  tamplique  ejus,  quod  inaedificaretur, 
exaagurare  fana  sacellaque  statuit,  quae  aliquot  ibi 
a  Talio  rege,  consecreta  inaugurataqne  poetea  ftie- 
lant,"  lav.  i.  55,  cf.  v.  54;  Dion.  Halic.  iii.  69.) 
When  Caesar,  therefore,  pulled  down  the  curia  oif 
Fanstus  he  first  had  it  exaugurated,  by  which  the 
site  again  became  a  tocw  pro/amu,  and  would  of 
coarse  requue  a  fresh  inauguration  when  a  new 
temple  was  erected  upon  it.  The  curia  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Propertius  (iv.  1.  II)  must  have  been 
the  Curia  Julia;  and  the  following  lines  seem  to  show 
that  it  had  risen  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one:— 
"  Coria  praetexto  quae  nunc  nitet  alta  Senatu 
PellitM  habnit,  rnstica  corda,  Paties.* 
3s  3 
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A  furtlMr  eonfimuitioa  thiit  the  new  coiui  atood 
on  the  ancient  spot  ia  fotuid  in  the  fact  thHt  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  Empire  that  spot  continued  to 
be  the  site  of  the  senate-house.  The  last  time  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  Curia  Julia  is  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula  ("  Consensit  (aenatns)  ut  consoles  non  in 
Curia,  quia  Julia  vocabatur,  sed  in  Capitolium  con- 
Tocarent,"  Suet.  CaL  60);  and  as  ve  know  that  the 
curia  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  the  Julia  must  bare 
been  burnt  down  either  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  or  more 
probably  in  that  which  occurred  under  Titos.  It  is 
not  likely,  as  Becker  supposes  {ffandb.  p.  347),  that 
Vespasian  and  Titus  would  hare  sufTetod  an  old 
and  important  building  like  the  cnria  to  lie  in 
ashes  whilst  they  were  erecting  tlieir  new  amphi- 
theatre and  baths.  The  new  structure  of  Domitian, 
called  Senatut  in  the  later  Latin  ("  Senatum  dici  et 
pro  loco  et  pro  hominibus,"  Gell.  zviii.  7, 5),  is  men- 
tioned by  several  authorities  (Hierooym.  an.  92.  i. 
p.  443,  ed.  Bone;  Cassiod.  Chron.  xL  p.  197;  CatdL 
Imp.  Viam.  p.  243.)  The  place  of  this  lenatus 
is  ascertained  from  its  being  close  to  the  little  temple 
of  Janus  Geminns,  the  index  belli  pacisque  (^x" 
3i  Tir  tititv  (4  'Iai>bs)  iv  rp  '■fop^  vpl)  toB 
p<tv\tvn)pimi,  Procop.  B.  0.  i.  25);  and  hence  from 
its  proximity  to  Noma's  saoellnm  it  was  sometimes 
called  "Coria  Pompiliana"  (Vopisc.  AunL  41, 
TadL  3.)  The  same  sitoation  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers.  Thns  Dioo  Caseins  mentions  that  Didios 
Juhanns,  when  he  first  entered  the  cnria  as  emperor, 
sacrificed  to  the  Janos  which  stood  before  the  doors 
(IxxiiL  13).  In  the  same  manner  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Ifotitia  in  the  viiith  Begion.  That  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Mar- 
tiaOj  subsequently  dedicated  to  and  now  known  as 
S.  Luca,  close  to  the  arch  of  Sererus,  appears  from 
an  inscription  (Grutar,  dxx.  5)  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  Ambo,  or  hemicyde,  of  S.  Martina, 
showing  that  this  hemicycle,  which  was  afterwards 
bnilt  into  the  church,  originally  formed  the  Secre- 
tarinm  Senatns  (Urlicbs,  Som.  Top.  f.  37,  seq.; 
Preller,  Segionen,  p.  142.)  The  Janus  temple 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  middle  ages  un- 
der the  appellation  of  iempbun  fatak,  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  ifirabSia  Urbu.  ("  Juxta  enm 
templum  fatsle  in  S.  Martina,  juxta  quod  est  tem- 
plom  refngii,  i.  e.,  S.  Adrianns,"  lb.)  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  a  place  called  in  the  later  ages 
"  Ad  Falmam,"  which  also  connects  the  senatua 
with  this  spot,  as  being  both  near  to  that  pUce  and 
to  the  Areas  Seven.  Thus  Ammianns:  "Delude 
ingresstis  nrbem  Theodoricos,  venit  ad  Senatum,  et 
ad  Palmam  popolo  alloquutos,"  &c.  {Excerpt,  de 
Odo.  66.)  And  in  tin  Acta  SS.,  Mai.  viL  p.  12: 
"  Ligavemnt  ei  manos  a  tergo  et  decollaverunt  extra 
Capitolium  et  eztrahentes  jactaverunt  eum  juxta 
arcnm  triumphi  ad  Falmam."  (cf.  Anastaa.  V.  Sitt.  c. 
45.)  The  appellation  '  ad  Palmam  "  was  derived 
from  a  statue  of  Clandios  IL  clothed  in  the  tunica 
palmata,  which  stood  here:  "Illi  toUus  orbis  jndicio 
in  Rostris  posita  est  columna  cum  palmata  statua 
gaperfixa."     (Treb.  Pollio,  Claud,  c  2.) 

We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  curia  or 
senfttns  built  by  Domitian  was  near  the  lirch  of 
geverns ;  which  ia  indeed  admitted  by  Becker  him- 
self (^Haadb.  p.  355).  But,  from  his  having  taken 
A  wrong  view  of  the  situation  of  the  comitium,  he 
is  compelled  to  maintain  that  this  was  altogether  a 
new  site  for  it;  and  hence  his  curia  undergoea  no 
fewer  than  three  changes  of  situation,  receiving  a 
new  one  ahnoet  every  time  that  it  was  lebuilt, 
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namely,  first,  on  the  N.  side  of  his  oomitium, 
secondly  on  the  S.  side,  and  thirdly  near  the 
Areas  Seven,  for  which  last  site  the  evidence  ia 
too  orerwhelming  to  be  rejected.  We  trust  that 
our  view  is  more  consistent,  in  which  the  aenate- 
house,  as  was  most  probable,  appears  to  have  always 
retained  its  original  position.  And  this  result  we 
take  to  be  no  alight  confirmation  of  the  correetnea* 
of  the  site  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  comititmi. 
In  their  multitudinous  variations,  Bunsen  and  Becker 
are  sore  puzzled  to  find  a  place  for  their  second 
curia — the  Julia — on  their  comitium,  to  which  the 
passages  before  cited  fixim  Pliny  and  Dion  inevi- 
tably fix  them.  Bunsen's  strange  notions  have  been 
sufBciently  refuted  by  Becker  (Handb.  p.  333),  and 
we  need  not  therefore  exanune  them  here.  But 
though  Becker  has  succeeded  in  overthrovring  the 
hypothesis  of  bis  predecessor,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  establish  one  of  his  own  in  its  place.  In  fact  be 
gives  it  op.  Thus  he  says  (p.  335)  that,  in  the 
absence  of  all  adequate  authority,  be  will  not  ven- 
ture to  fix  the  site  of  the  cnria  ;  yet  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  may  have  stood  where  the  three 
columns  are ;  or  if  that  will  not  answer,  then  it 
must  he  placed  on  the  (his)  VoIcanaL  But  hit 
complaint  of  the  want  of  aathorities  is  onfoonded. 
If  be  had  correctly  interpreted  them,  and  placed  the 
comitium  in  its  right  situation,  and  if  he  had  given 
due  credit  to  an  author  like  Dion  Cassias  when  he 
says  (J-c")  that  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  Cu- 
ria Hostilia,  he  had  not  needed  to  go  about  seeking 
for  impoesible  places  on  which  to  put  his  Curia  Julia, 
There  are  three  other  objects  near  the  forum  into 
which,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  Basilica 
Julia,  we  must  inquire  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  Chalcidicdh,  the  Imfebial  Gkaboostabis, 
and  a  Tbhple  of  Mii<EKy&.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  first  of  these  buildings  is  recorded  in  the  ifo- 
numentum  Ana/ramaa  as  erected  by  Augustus  ad- 
joining the  curia  ;  and  the  same  edifice  is  also 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassias  among  the  works  of 
Augustus:  t6  tc  'AO^yaiov  Kal  ri  XoAKiSifC^r 
iyofuuriiimp,  xal  rh  0m\turfipioy,  rh  "louKttioy,  rh 
M  rov  merpbs  avrov  rifL^  ytydfifyoy,  KaOtipwtrey 
(li.  22).  Bat  regarding  what  manner  of  thing  the 
Chalddicom  was,  there  ia  a  great  divendty  of 
ojnnion.  It  is  one  of  those  names  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  explained ;  but  it  was  perhaps  a 
sort  of  portico,  or  covered  walk  (deambulatorium), 
annexed  to  the  cuiia.  Bunsen,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
preceding  section,  considers  the  Athenaeom  and 
Chalcidicnm  to  have  been  identical;  and  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  an  Atrium  Minervae  in  the  8th 
Begion,  and  as  a  Minerva  Chalcidica  is  recorded 
among  the  buildings  of  Domitian,  he  assumes  that 
xhfae  were  the  same,  and  that  the  unlucky  ruin  of 
the  three  columns,  which  has  been  so  transmuted  by 
the  topographers,  belonged  to  it.  In  all  which  we 
can  only  wonder  at  the  uncritical  spirit  that  could 
have  suggested  such  an  idea;  for  in  the  first  place 
the  JfonuDMntem  Ancgramtn  very  distinctly  sepa- 
ratee the  aedes  Minervae,  built  by  Augustus,  from 
the  Chalcidicnm,  by  mentioning  it  at  a  distance  of 
five  lines  apart;  secondly,  the  aedes  Minervae  is 
represented  to  be  on  the  Aventine,  where  we  find 
one  mentioned  in  &t  Notitia  (cf.  Qs.FasL  vL,  728; 
Festus,  r.  Qainquatnu,  p.  257,  Miill.),  and  conse- 
quently a  long  way  from  the  curia  and  its  ad- 
joining Chalcidicnm  ;  thirdly,  they  are  also  men- 
tioned sejarately  by  Dion  Cassius  in  the  passage 
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before  dtcd,  whan  text  b  not  to  ba  capriciomlj 
meddled  with  bj  reeding,  ri  re  'AtHwuw  rb  Koi 
Xa^xiXuAr  imiiaaiiiimr,  in  order  to  prop  m  theory 
which  cannot  support  itaelf.  We  need  not,  there- 
ftire,  enter  further  into  this  riew.  That  of  Becker 
(Bimdb.  p.  335)  aeenu  probable  enouKb,  that  the 
Cbalcidicam  usurped  the  place  of  the  senavnlum  of 
the  curia,  thnufjh  we  ahould  be  more  inclined  to 
■aj  that  of  the  Graacoetaeie,  as  the  poeition  of  the 
latter  aeenu  at  all  erenta  to  hare  been  shifted  about 
this  period.  We  leani  £rom  Flinj  (xzziii.  6) 
that  in  his  time  it  no  longer  stood  "  supra  Comi- 
timn."  Yet  such  a  place  seems  to  hare  existed  to 
the  latest  period,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
(Reipo  Tiii.)  under  the  altered  name  of  Graeco- 
stadium,  close  to  the  Basilica  Julia,  though  the 
HSS.  Tary  with  regard  to  the  position.  It  bad 
probably,  therefore,  been  remored  before  the  time  of 
Plinj  to  the  south  side  of  the  forum,  and  perhaps 
at  the  time  when  the  new  curia  and  Chalcidicum 
were  built.  If  this  was  so,  it  would  tend  to  prove 
that  the  comitium  did  not  extend  acxoss  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  fbmm.  The  Atrium  Minerrae  at 
the  Notitia  most  have  been  of  a  Uter  period. 

Another  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  fonnn, 
with  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  which 
wsa  actually  carried  out  by  Caesar  in  his  lifsliine, 
was  the  removal  of  the  ancient  rostra.  The  co- 
mitium, which  may  be  called  the  aristocratic  part 
of  the  forum,  had  become  in  a  great  measure  de- 
serted. The  popular  business  was  now  transacted 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  forum ;  and  Caesar,  who 
courted  the  mob,  encouraged  this  arrangemenL  The 
steps  of  the  temple  of  Castor  had  been  converted 
into  a  sort  of  extempore  nstra,  whence  the  dema- 
gogues harangued  the  people,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  sometimes  held  forth  from  them.  (Dion  Cass, 
xzxviii.  6  ;  cf.  Cia.p.Sal.  IS  ;  App.  B.  C.  iii.  41.) 
Dion  Cassiuit  expressly  mentbns  that  the  Rostra 
were  changed  by  Caesar  (xliii.  49).  The  change 
is  also  mentioned  by  Asconius :  "  Erant  enim  tunc 
rostra  non  eo  loco  quo  nunc  sunt,  sed  ad  Comitium 
prope  juncta  Curiae "  (ad  Cic  MU.  5),  where,  by 
this  absolute  and  unqualified  mention  of  the  curia, 
he  must  of  course  have  meant  the  curia  existing  in 
his  time,  which  was  the  lulia;  and  this  shows  that 
it  stood  OD  the  ancient  site  of  the  Hoatilis.  Another 
proof  that  the  rostra  were  moved  in  Caesar's  hfe- 
time  may  be  derived  from  Livy  (Epil.  cxvi.)  ; 
**  Caesaris  corpus  a  plebe  ante  Bosim  crematum 
est."  For,  ss  Appian  (A  C.  ii.  148)  indicates  the 
jdace  in  another  manner,  and  says  that  the  burning 
of  the  body  took  place  before  the  Regia,  it  is  plun 
that  the  rostra  mentioned  in  the  Epitome  just  cited 
must  have  been  very  near  the  Regia.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  ancient  rostra  were  on  the  comitium, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  forum.  There  an  other 
passages  from  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  exact 
situatiiin  of  the  new  rostra.  Thus  Suetonius,  in 
his  account  of  the  funeral  of  Augustus,  says  that  a 
panegyric  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  Drusus  from 
the  rostra  under  the  Tafaeroae  Veteres  ("  pro  Rustris 
sob  Veteribns,"  Aug.  100 ;  cf.  Di(»i  Cass.  Ivi.  34). 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  common 
reading  of  this  passage  is  "  pro  Rostris  Teteribos," 
that  is,  finm  the  old  rostra  on  the  comitium;  and 
we  shall  see  further  en  that  the  old  rostra  appear 
to  have  existed  after  the  erection  of  the  new.  It  is 
not,  however,  probable  that  they  would  be  used  on 
this  occasion,  even  if  they  were  ever  used  at  all  j 
and  we  see  from  Dion  Cassius's  accouut  of  the 
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funeral  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  that 
Dmsns  also  on  that  occasion  proDounced  a  puie- 
gyrio  from  the  new  rostra,  or  t£ose  commoolj  used, 
as  we  must  conclude  from  Dion's  mentioning  them 
without  any  distinctive  epithet  (_M  toS  fiiumTos'). 
Canina  (Foro  Rom.  p.  129)  adopted  the  commoa 
reading,  with  the  omisiiion  of  rai,  because  he  ims- 
gined  that  "  sub  Veleribns  *  mu.'it  mean  "  under 
some  old  building,"  instead  of  ita  being  a  designstioi 
for  the  S.  side  of  the  forum.  And  Cicero,  when 
pronouncing  one  of  his  invectives  against  Antmf 
from  the  rostra,  bids  his  andience  look  to  tkekft 
at  the  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  Antony,  which,  as 
appears  ftam  what  Cicero  says  a  little  further  on, 
stood  before  the  temple  of  Castor.  (PkS.  vL  5.) 
From  a  comparison  <^  all  these  passages  we  msj 
state  with  precision  that  the  new  rostn  were  esta- 
blished by  Caesar  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  form, 
between  the  temple  of  Castor  and  the  Begia,  a  spot 
which,  as  we  have  said,  had  previously  become  tin 
regular  place  for  the  oontianes.  But,  as  this  spot  was 
on  Becker's  comitium, — his  lower  end  of  the  fomm 
being  our  upper  end, — he  could  not  of  course  sdmit 
that  this  was  the  place  on  wlijeh  the  new  rostit 
were  erected,  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  phoa 
them  a  great  deal  higher  up  towards  the  Cipiul, 
and  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  of  Castor.  As,  bo*- 
ever,  in  questions  of  this  sort,  one  error  aliravi 
begets  another,  he  is  thus  puzzled  to  aocount  for  ibe 
circumstance  bow  Cicero,  speaking  from  tlte» 
rostra,  could  allude  to  the  statue  of  Antony  as 
being  on  his  left  (Baadb.  p.  337) ;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  (iontrsdiction,  asserts  that  Dion  Csa- 
sius  was  mistaken,  in  saying  that  the  rostra  vera 
removed  in  Caesar's  lifetime.  It  mnst  be  the  old 
rostra,  those  on  the  (his)  comitium,  before  which 
Caesar's  body  was  burnt,  and  then  everything  g«s 
right.  '  Unfortunately,  however,  the  testimocy  of 
Dion  is  confirmed  by  the  exjKes&ive  silence  trf 
the  Jfonwnendm  Anegmmmt.  That  record,  ii 
which  Augustus  so  ostentatiously  recites  his  build- 
ings, his  repairs,  and  his  alterations,  sap  mt  s 
word  about  the  rostra.  We  have  seen  a  little  while 
ago  that  Becker  contradicts  Dion  respecting  the 
Curia  Julia,  and  now  he  contradicts  both  that  author 
and  the  MommaUum  Anct/nmam,  and  solely  be- 
cause he  has  adopted  a  wrong  site  for  hia  comitiiun. 
How  shall  we  characterise  a  topographical  svsleffl 
which  at  every  turn  comes  into  n)lliaion  vith  the 
best  authorities  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  system  we  have  adopted,  all  the 
merit  we  can  chum  for  it  is  derived  fnm  payii^ 
due  respect  to  these  authorities,  and  impliciily  fal- 
lowing what  they  say,  without  presimiing  to  set  onr 
own  opinion  above  their  teaching.  Before  we  quit  this 
subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that,  thoogb  these 
new  rostra  <^  Caesar's  became  the  ordioaiy  tf- 
gettun,  or  platform,  for  the  orator;!,  yet  the  old  «» 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  deniotisbed.  We  have 
before  seen,  from  a  pa-ssoge  in  Trebellius  Polli(^  that 
the  old  rostra  ad  Palmam,  or  near  the  aidi  <f 
Severus,  existed  in  the  time  of  Claudius  IL ;  end 
the  Notitia  and  Curiosun  expressly  mention  tfaiea 
rostra  on  the  forum. 

In  a  bas-relief  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  Caiiiaa 
has  correctly  recognised  a  representatioo  rf  this  par* 
of  the  forum,  with  the  buildings  on  the  Clivns 
Capitoli::as.  Constantme  is  seen  addtesshig  the 
people  from  a  raised  platform  or  guggatam,  presided 
with  a  balustrade,  which  is  undoubtedly  intaaied 
for  the  ancient  rostra.    Canina  is  fiuther  of  0{ii»a 
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th&t  an  derktod  terrace,  preesnting  the  segment  of 
«  circle,  which  was  cxeaTated  at  thia  fart  of  the 
faram  some  jean  ago,  is  the  aetnal  roatra  (/mii- 
eonma,  p.  270,  ed.  1850,  and  his  Dissertation  "  Sui 
Rottri  del  Foro  Romano"  in  the  Atti  delt  Acea- 
demid  Rom.  di  Archeologia,  viii.  p.  107,  seq. ;  cf. 
iiw-'ker,  Bandbuch,  p.  359).  It  seems  also  to  ture 
been  here  tliat  Augustas  received  the  homage  of 
Tiberios,  when  the  latter  was  celebrating  his  German 
triumph:  "Ac  prinsqaam  in  Capitoliom  flecteret, 
descendit  e  curm,  Mqoe  praesidenti  patri  ad  genua 
Bubmisit.'*  (Suet.  T3).  20.)  The  scene  is  represented 
on  the  large  Vienna  Cameo.  (Eckhel,  Pierres  gra- 
vea,  1 ;  Mongez,  Jamogr.  Jlom.  1 9,  vol.  iL  p.  62.) 
If  these  inferences  are  Jnst  the  ancient  nstia  voald 
appear  to  have  been  used  occasionall;  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  ones. 

The  SrATVEs  of  Sului  abd  PoKpmr,  of  which 
the  former  appears  to  liave  been  a  gilt  equestrian  one, 
were  re-erected  near  the  new  rtxitra,  as  thej  had  for- 
merlj  stood  hy  the  old  ones.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
saloa  they  were  both  removed,  but  Caesar  replaced 
tfaem.  Besides  these  there  were  two  Statijes  or 
Caesab,  and  an  equestrian  Statdk  or  OcTAViAir. 
(Dion  Cass.  zlii.  18,  xliii.  49,  zlir.  4 ;  Suet.  Caa. 
75 ;  App.  B.  C.  i.  97.) 

Caesar  also  began  the  large  hasilica  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  ftnxun,  called  aiter  him  the  Basilica  Jitua; 
bat,  like  most  of  his  other  works,  he  left  it  to  be 
finished  by  Augustus  ("  Forum  Jolium  et  Basilicam 
quae  fnit  inter  aedem  Castoris  et  aedem  Sstomi, 
eoepta  profiigataqoe  opera  !k  patre  meo  perfeci,"  Man. 
Anegr.).    Its  situation  is  here  so  accurately  fixed 
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that  it  cannot  poaohly  be  mistaken,  namely,  between  ' 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  which,  as  we  haTe  seen,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  forum,  and  the  temple  of  Castor, 
which  lay  near  that  of  Vesta;  and  the  Notitia  indi- 
cates  the  same  position;  so  that  it  must  have  been 
sitnated  between  the  Vicns  Jngarins  and  Vicaa 
Toscns.  It  has  been  seen  before  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Basilica  Sempronia,  a  bnilding  of 
which  we  hear  no  mora  during  the  imperial  times ; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  either  pulled 
down  by  Caesar  in  otder  to  erect  his  new  basilica 
upon  the  site,  or  that  it  had  previously  gone  to  ruin. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  exca- 
vations made  in  1780,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
basilica  was  erected  upon  another  ancient  foundation, 
which  Canina  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  that 
of  the  comitinm.  (Fredenheim,£zp(»^  iTuiM  Dfcou- 
tier<e/aite  (fans  {eFoniiniSanian, Strasbourg,  1796; 
Fea,  Varieti  di  Notiaa  «  deOa  BatUica  Giulia  ed 
aicitni  Siti  del  Foro  Romano,  ap.  Canina,  Foro  Ro- 
mano, p.  118.)  In  some  excavations  made  in  1835 
near  the  column  of  Phocss,  another  proof  of  the  site 
of  the  hasilica  was  discovei«d.  It  was  the  following 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  taken  by  itself 
seems  too  mangled  and  imperfect  to  prove  anything; 

.  .  .  a  .  .  .  ASILICA  ...   SB  RXFARATAS  .  .  .   SKT 

ADIECIT.  It  was  recollected,  however,  that  this 
must  be  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  discovered 
in  the  16th  oentmy  at  this  spot,  which  is  leoordsd 
by  Gmter  (clxxi.  7)  and  by  Panvinius  in  his  De- 
tcriptio  Uriit  Romae  (Graerins,  iii.  p.  3U0).  The 
two  inscriptions,  when  put  in  juxta-position,  appear 
as  follows : — 


A     .     .     . 

A8IUCA     . 

BK 

KEPAKATAB     .     .     . 

•      .      •      •     8BT  ADIECIT 


thns  leaving  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  same. 
(BWfettmo  deie  ImU  Mann,  1835)  Panvinius, 
whose  work  was  written  in  1558,  as  appears  from 
the  dedicatory  epistle,  says  that  the  inscription  was 
found  '*  paiilo  ante  in  foro  Bomano  props  colamnam," 
that  is,  the  column  of  Phocas.  The  basis  on  which 
it  stood  must  therefore  have  been  again  covered  with 
rubbish,  till  the  inscription  was  re-discovered  in  its 
more  imperfect  form  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  Anidinns  and  Fronto  were  consuls  A.  D. 
199,  and  consequently  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Sererus,  when  ^e  basilica  appears  to  have  been 
repaired. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  site  of  the  basilica  may 
be  considered  as  better  ascertained  than  those  <^ 
most  of  the  imperfect  monuments.  It  most  have 
been  botmded  on  the  E.  and  W.,  like  the  basilica 
Sempronia,  hy  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Vicus 
Jugarius.  It  appears  from  the  Mommentum  Ancy- 
romm  tlwt  the  original  building,  begtm  by  Caesar, 
and  completed  by  Augustus,  was  burnt  down  daring 
the  rragn  of  the  Utter,  and  again  rebuilt  by  him  on 
a  larger  scale,  with  the  design  that  it  should  be 
dedicated  in  the  names  of  his  grandsons  Caius  and 
Lucius  ("  £t  eandem  basilicam  consumptam  incendiu 
ainpliato    qua    soto    sub   titulo   nominis   Sliorum 


QABIHIOS  YKlTlUg 
PROBIANUS  .  V.  a  PBAir.  VBB 
8TATVAM  qVAB  BA8IUCAX 
TVUAE  A  BE   NOyiTEB 
BEFAKATAE  .  OKHAHEHTO 

ESSST   ADIECIT 
DEDIO  .  Xy.   XAL  .  FEBRVARI  ' 
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[maorum]  inchoavi  et,  si  vivus  non  perfecissem, 
perfici  ab  heredibns  [meis  jussi]."  But,  from  a 
supplement  of  the  same  inscription  recently  disco- 
vered, it  appears  that  Augtistus  lived  to  complete 
the  work  ("  Opera  fecit  flora — forum  Angostum,  Ba- 
silicam Juliam,"  etc. ;  Franz,  in  Gerhard's  Archaolog, 
Zeit.  No.  ii.  1 843).  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  ha\-a 
anciently  borne  the  names  of  his  grandsons: "  Quae- 
dam  etiam  opera  sub  nomine  alieno,  nepotum  scilicet 
et  uxoris  Bororisque  fecit:  nt  porticnm  basilicamque 
Lncii  et  Caii,  ftc."  (Suet.  Aug.  29).  The  addition 
which  Augustus  mentions  having  made  to  the 
building  ("  ampliato  ejus  solo  ")  may  probably  have 
been  the  portico  here  mentioned.  In  A.  d.  283 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Diocletian  (^CatoL  /mp.  Vienn.  p.  247,  Bone.) 

The  Basilica  Julia  was  chiefly  used  for  the  sittings 
of  law-courts,  and  especially  for  the  causae  oentnm- 
virales  (Plin.  EpitL  v.  21,  ii.  14.)  Its  immense  size 
maybe  inferred  from  another  passage  in  FIiny(vi.33^, 
from  which  we  learn  that  180  judices,  divided  into 
4  concilia,  or  courts,  with  4  separate  tribunals,  and 
numerous  benches  of  advocates,  besides  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators,  both  men  and  women,were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  here.  The  4  tribunals  are  also 
mentioned  by  Quintilian  (/n.  Or.  xii.  5,  6). 
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The  ftmnl  of  Cmmt  mi  mlao  tint  of  the  BcpdbUe. 
After  hii  death  and  apothaoiii,  6nt  *n  Altab  lod 
then  an  Akdks  Dm  JauA.  vera  elected  to  him,  on 
the  (jwt  where  his  body  had  been  bnnt  {fiaiiir  rira 
tp  Ty  Tii>  wvpSt  X'f'V  ttfKwd^rai,  Dion  Caas.  zUt. 
SI ;  Ko)  ilf4^  ai  ir  re  Tj  iyop^  ml  /r  ry  riw^ 
i»  f  4ic4im»TO  wfoKarM/^mTO,  Id.  xlriL  18; 
"AedemDivi  Joli— iedi'iToik^iiqr.)  We  also  find 
meniion  of  •  oolnnrn  of  Nnmidian  marble  oearlj 
20  feet  high,  etactad  to  him  en  the  feram  by  the 
people,  with  thia  inicriptiao:  "  Parent!  Patiiae," 
(Soet.  Coei.  88.)  Thia,  howerer,  aeema  to  have  been 
the  aame  moDoment  aometimea  called  am ;  fbr 
Saetoaios  goea  on  to  laj  that  the  people  ecotinned 
for  a  hmi;  while  to  othr  aacriflce  and  make  towi  at 
it  ("  Apod  eandem  kngo  tempore  aaerifican,  ToU 
anadpere,  oontrareniaa  qnaadam  ioterposito  per 
Oaeaarem jnrejnrando  diatrihere  peraeveraTit").  Tliia 
■m  <r  eohmma  waa  afierwarda  onrthiown  b; 
DoUbeUa (Cic IHul. l2,adAU. zir.  IS).  We  hare 
before  leen  that  Caeaar's  body  was  bnmt  on  the 
fbram,  before  the  Begia  and  the  new  roetra  which  he 
bid  eneted,  and  we  mnst  tfaarefbie  oonclade  that 
thia  waa  the  apot  where  the  altar  waa  set  ap  by  the 
people,  and  sabaeqncntlj  the  temple  by  Angnstna. 
Bat  this  baa  been  the  subject  of  a  warm  controreny. 
Bnnaen  placed  the  temple  on  the  Velian  ridge,  so 
that  ita  fhmt  adjoined  the  Sacra  Via  where  it  eraeaea 
the  eaatem  boondaiy  of  the  fomm,  whilst  Becker 
(AimA.  p.  336)  placed  it  on  the  fomm  itaelf,  so  that 
ita  back  adjoined  the  same  road.  The  aathoritiea 
are  certainly  in  faToor  of  the  Utter  view;  and  the 
difficoltiee  raised  by  Urlichs  (/Zom.  Top.  p.  21,  seq.), 
who  name  to  the  reecne  of  Bansen's  theory,  arise 
fiom  the  mistake  shared  aUke  by  all  the  dispntants, 
that  this  end  of  the  fomm  was  the  comitiom. 
Urlichs  might  have  seen  that  this  was  not  so  from  a 
passage  he  himself  qnotes  (p.  22)  from  the  FatH 
Amitenmi,  X  V.  KaL  Sept.,  showing  that  the  temple 
BtoodoD  the  forum  ("IMToJalioadForum").  He  seeks, 
howerer,  to  get  rid  of  that  passage  by  an  unfortunate 
appeal  to  the  Sdui.  Cntf.  ad  Ear.  S.  i.  6. 35,in  order 
to  show  that  after  the  time  of  Caesar  there  was  no 
longer  any  distinction  made  between  the  fomm  and 
oomitinm,  since  the  puteal  is  there  named  as  being 
on  the  forum,  instead  of  on  the  comitinm  as  Urlichs 
thinks  it  should  be.  But  this  is  only  trying  to 
support  one  error  by  another,  since  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  pnteal  really  wis  on  the  fomm  and 
not  on  the  oomitinm.  We  need  not  therefore  medUe 
with  thia  controrersy,  which  concerns  only  those 
iriM  hare  taken  a  wrong  Tiew  of  the  comitium. 

We  will,  howerer,  remark  that  the  passage  ad- 
dnoed  by  Becker  in  his  Anttaort,  p.  41,  from  the 
Scholiast  on  Penius  (iv.  49),  where  the  pnteal  is 
mentioned  as  '  in  portion  Jnlis  ad  Fabiannm  ar- 
enm,"  confinns  the  site*  of  these  places:  from  which 
passage  we  also  learn  that  the  temple  had  a  portico. 
Vitmrina  says  (iii.  3)  that  the  temple,  which  mnst 
hare  been  a  small  one,  was  of  the  order  called 
feripterot  pycm>ttylo§,  that  is,  baring  columns  all 
round  it,  at  a  distance  of  one  diameter  and  a  half  of 
'  a  column  from  one  another.  It  must  have  been 
raised  on  a  lofty  base  or  substraction,  with  its  front 
towards  the  Capitol,  as  we  see  firem  the  following 
lines  of  Orid  {MtL  zr.  841):  — 

" nt  semper  CapitolU  nostra  foramque 

Dims  ab  excelsa  prospectet  Jiilius  aede." 

The  same  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  close  prox- 
imity to  the  temple  of  Giatsr,  an  indicated  in  the 
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fbllawiiig  roses  of  the  sains 
285)!  — 

"  Rmtribns  sssimifii,  qacs  pronmm  templa 
tenentes 
Dims  ab  ezcelsa  Julius  aede  ridet.' 

Thia  snbstructica,  or  KfifwU,  aa  it  is  called  by 
Dion,  serred,  as  we  hare  seen,  for  ■  tUrd  nstn 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  waa  adorned  by 
Augustas  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  Egyptian 
ships,  fiem  which  time  it  wss  called  Boscka  Jcui. 
(Dion  Caas.  U.  19.) 

Such  were  the  alteratioos  made  by  Jnlina  Caesar 
in  the  fbram,  and  by  Angnstns  in  boooor  d  hii 
adoptire  father.  The  latter  also  made  a  few  gtlxr 
additions.  He  erected  at  the  head  of  the  fcnun,  on- 
der  the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  Miuabtom  Acbzcii, 
which  we  hare  before  had  oocasioa  to  mentiiii. 
(Dion  Cass.  Hr.  8  ;  Suet.  Otlto,  6;  Tac  B.  L  27.) 
It  was  in  shape  like  a  eommoo  milestoDe,  hot  teem 
to  bare  been  of  bronze  gilt.    Its  ass  b  not  ray 
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clear,  as  the  milestones  along  the  rarioos  roads  de- 
noted the  distances  from  the  gates.  But  when  ae 
recollect  that  Angnstns  inclnded  a  great  extent  of 
new  streets  in  his  B^ons,  it  seems  not  imptobaUe 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  distances 
within  the  city;  and  indeed  we  find  that  it  wis 
made  the  starting  point  in  the  surrey  of  the  dty 
under  Vespasian.  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  Hence  it  migb 
be  regarded,  u  Flutardi  says  {GaB>.  24),  the 
common  centre  at  which  all  the  roads  of  Italy  ter- 
minated. The  UxBiuCDS  RoxAB  which  Becker 
confounds  with  it  (p.  344)  appears  to  hsre  been  a 
different  thing,  as  the  Notitia  mentions  both  of  than 
separately  under  Begio  riiu  The  piece  of  colnnin 
excarated  near  the  arch  of  Serems  mnst  hare  be- 
longed to  this  nmbilicos,  or  to  some  other  mcon- 
ment,  not  to  the  miliarinm,  which  appeals  from  tfal 
Notitia  and  Ouriotan  to  hare  retained  till  a  late 
period  its  original  position  near  the  temple  of  Satuin 
at  the  head  of  the  fomm. 

We  also  read  of  a  Fobndc  Auouarn  or  triumpbsl 
arch  erected  on  the  fbrum  in  honour  of  Ango^stoi, 
but  its  position  is  nowhere  accurately  defined ;  thoo^ 
from  some  Scholia  on  Virgil  (^es.riiL  T.  6C6) 
edited  by  Mai,  it  is  snppi»ed  to  hare  been  nm 
the  temple  of  Julias  (Cuina,  Fon  Sott.  f.  IS) 
note.} 
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Tbe  Aiions  TiBisn,  uother  triumphal  anh, 
dedicated  to  Tiberias,  was  erected  at  the  foot  of  the 
Clinu  Capitolinns  near  the  temple  of  Satnni,  in 
commemoration  of  the  recover;  of  the  Boman  etand- 
•ids  lost  with  the  army  of  Varna.  (Tac.  Am.  ii.  41.) 
Tiberioa  also  restored  the  temple  of  Caator  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  of  his  brother  Dmsns,  as  well 
u  the  temple  of  Concord,  as  we  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  remark. 

Under  the  following  emperors  down  to  the  time  of 
Domitian  we  do  not  read  of  man/  alterations  on  the 
fbrmn.  The  fire  of  Nero  seems  to  hare  chiefly  d»- 
■tro/ed  its  lower  part,  where  the  temple  of  Veeta 
and  the  R^ia  lay ;  the  npper  portion  and  the  Capitol 
appear  to  have  escaped.  The  Curia  Julia  was 
probably  burnt  down  in  the  fire  which  occnned  in 
the  reign  of  Titns;  at  all  events  it  was  certainly  re- 
built by  Domitian.  The  celebrated  Statite  or  Vio- 
TOKT,  consecrated  in  the  curia  by  Angnstns,  appears, 
however,  to  have  escaped,  since  Dion  Cassias  ez- 
presaly  eays  that  it  ezinted  in  his  time,  and  we  find 
it  mentioned  even  later.  (Suet.  Aug.  100;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  22;  Herodian,  t.  S.)  It  was  this  status, 
er  more  carrectly  perhaps  the  altar  which  stood  be- 
fore it,  that  occasioned  so  warm  a  contention  between 
the  Christian  and  heathen  parties  in  the  senate  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentuiian  XL,  the 
former  being  led  by  Ambrosins,  the  latter  by  Sym- 
machos,  the  praefectus  nrbL  (Symmach.  £piit.  z. 
61 ;  of.  Ambra.  £put.  ad  ealcem  Symm.  ed.  Far. 
I.  f.  740,  ii.  pp.  473,  483;  Gibbon,  DeeUnt  and 
FiUl,  yd.  iii.  p.  409,  seq.,  ed.  Smith.)  Ambrose  is 
said  to  have  Obtained  its  removal ;  though  this, 
perhaps,  relates  only  to  the  altar,  since  the  statue 
is  mentioned  by  Claudian  as  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  Honorins.  (De  YI.  Cam.  Hon.  v.  597): — 

"  Adfuit  ipsa  suis  ales  Victoria  templis 
Bomanae  tutela  togae:  quae  divite  penns 
PatricU  leverenda  fovet  sacraria  coetus." 

IVmiitian  had  a  peculiar  predilection  for  two 
deities,  Janus  and  Minerva.  He  erected  so  many 
archways  all  over  the  city  that  an  andent  pasquin- 
ade, in  the  form  of  a  Greek  pun,  was  found  in- 
scribed upon  one  of  them:  "  Janos  arcusque  cum 
qnadrigis  et  insignibus  triumphorum  per  Begiones 
nrbis  taotos  ae  tot  eztmxit  ut  cuidam  Gniece  in- 
scriptom  sit,  ifxti."  (Suet.  Dom.  13;  cf.  Dion 
Cass.  Ivii.  I.)  Among  other  temples  of  Minerva 
he  is  said  by  atime  authorities  to  have  erected  one 
on  the  forum  between  those  of  Vesta  and  Castor. 
(Becker,  Bandb.  p.  356.)  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  room  for  one  at  this  spot;  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  the  Notitia  does  not  mention 
it.  Domitian  also  built,  in  honour  of  his  fiither 
and  brother,  the  Tempi,b  or  Vbsfasiah  mxd 
Trrcs,  next  to  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  three 
oolamns  on  the  Clivus  CapitoUnus  most  probably 
belong  to  it.  The  opnion  that  the  eight  louic 
colamia  ara  remains  of  this  temple  has  been  already 
discosaed. 

Socb  was  the  state  of  the  forum  when  the  colossal 
equestrian  Statue  or  DomriAN  was  erected  on  it 
near  the  Lacns  Cortius.  Statins  (SUvae  L  1)  has 
written  a  small  poem  on  this  statne,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  aSirds  many  interesting  topographical 
particulars,  which  fully  confirm  what  has  been 
already  sidd  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the 
fortim: — 

«  Quae  snperimporito  moles  gemmata  coloeso 
Stat  L»tium  complaxa  forum?  coelone  peractom 
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Fludt  opnsf    Sieulis  an  oonfbrmata  caminis 
Effigies,  lassom  Steropem  Brontemque  rdiquit? 

Par  open  asdes.    Hinc  obvia  Ihnina  pandit, 
Qui  {bssus  bellis,  adscitaa  munere  prolia. 
Primus  iter  nastiis  ostendit  in  aethera  divis. 

At  hitenmi  passu  Uno  Julia  tecta  tnentnr 
lUinc  belligeri  snblimis  reg^  PauUL 
Terga  pater  blandoque  videt  Coneordia  vultu. 
Ipse  autem  puro  calsnm  caput  aere  septus 
Templa  snperfnlges,  at  praspestare  videris 
An  nova  contemptis  suigant  palatia  ^^mmis 
Pnlcrius;  an  tacita  vigilet  face  Trolcns  ignis 
Atque  exploratas  jam  laudet  Vesta  mimstras,"  && 

The  statne,  therefore,  must  have  faced  the  east, 
with  the  head  slightly  inclmed  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
behold  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Palatina,  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  it  rose  the  temple  of  Divus  Julius; 
on  the  right  was  the  Banlics  Jnlia,  on  the  left  the 
Basilica  Aemilia;  whilst  behind,  in  close  Juta> 
position,  were  the  temples  of  Cancord  and  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus.  The  sits  of  the  statue  near  the 
Lacns  Curtins  is  indicated  in  the  poem  (v.  75,  seq.). 

The  next  important  monument  erected  on  the 
forum  after  the  time  of  Domitian  appears  to  have 
been  the  Temple  or  AHTOHHtDS  akd  FACtrmTA, 
considerable  remains  of  which  still  exist  before  and 
in  the  walls  of  the  modem  church  of  5.  Lorauo  in 
Miranda.  It  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
N.  side  of  the  forum.  These  remains,  which  are  now 
sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  consist  of  the  ^onoos 
or  vestibule,  composed  of  eight  colomns  of  cipoUino 
marble  supporting  an  architrave,  also  part  of  the 
oella,  biult  of  sqnare  blocks  of  piperino.  The  archi- 
trave is  ornamented  with  arabesque  candelabra  and 
griffins.  On  the  front  the  inscription  is  still 
legible  >— 

DIVO  .   AIVTOIfmO  .  ET 
DITAS  .  VATmBAB  .  EX  .  B  .  O  . 


TEXFLE  or  AirroirafDs  Am)  rAUsmiA. 

But  as  a  temple  was  decreed  both  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  his  wife,  the  elder  Faustina  (CaptoL 
Anton.  P.  c.  6,  13),  and  to  the  younger  Faustina, 
their  daughter  (76.  c.  26),  and  as  divine  honours 
were  also  rendered  after  his  death  to  M.  Anrelius 
Antoninns,  the  husband  of  the  Utter,  it  becomes 
doubtful  to  which  pair  the  temple  is  to  be  referred 
(Nibby,  Foro  Rom.  p.  183).  It  seems,  however, 
most  probable  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Antoninns 
Pius  and  the  elder  Faustina.  It  is  stated  by  Pino 
Ligorio  (ap.  Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  192)  that  in 
the  excavations  mads  here  in  1547,  the  basis  of  a 
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tUtna  wu  dlaeonnd  with  in  iniKription  porporting 
that  it  wu  erected  by  the  gnild  of  baken  to  Anto- 
ninas  Pius.  In  the  time  of  Ptlladio  the  temple  was 
a  great  deal  mora  perfect  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
bad  an  atrinm  in  front,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  hronxe  eqaestrian  statoe  of  M.  Anrclius,  which 
now  adorns  the  Cipitol.  {Arckitettura,  lib.  ir.  c  9.) 
The  inscription  in  Gmter  (cclix.  6)  probably  be- 
lonfred  to  the  pedestal  of  this  statue.  It  was  found 
in  the  Sacra  Via  in  1562.  Some  difficulty,  bowerer, 
arises  with  regard  to  this  account,  since  from  vsrions 
other  sonrces  we  learn  that  the  statue  stood  for  a 
long  while  before  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
From  Palladio's  account  of  the  cortiie,  or  court,  it 
would  appear  that  the  building  Uy  some  distance 
back  from  the  Sacis  Via. 

In  the  reign  of  Commodus  a  destructire  fire, 
which  lasted  several  days,  occasioned  much  damage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  destroyed 
among  other  things  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Herodian, 
L  14.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  the  same  fire  ex- 
tended to  the  Palatine  and  consumed  almost  all  the 
records  of  the  empire  (Ixzii.  24).  It  was  on  the 
same  occasion  that  the  shop  of  Galen,  which  stood 
on  the  Sacra  Via,  was  bnmt  down,  and  also  the 
Palatine  Library,  as  he  himself  assures  as.  (De 
Compo:  Mediam.  i.  c.  1.) 

This  damage  seems  to  have  been  repaired  by 
Septimius  Sevenu,  the  munificent  restorer  of  the 
Boman  buildings,  who  with  a  rare  generosity  com- 
monly refrained  from  inscribing  his  own  name  upon 
them,  and  left  their  honours  to  the  rightful  founders 
("  Romae  omnee  aedes  publicas,  quae  vitio  temporum 
Libebautnr,  instiuravit ;  nnsqnam  prope  sno  nomine 
inscripto,  servatis  tamen  ubique  titulis  oonditorum," 
Spart.  Sever,  c.  ult.).  Of  the  original  monuments 
ervcted  by  that  emperor  the  principal  one  was  the  Ab- 
CITS  Seveki  or  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists  in 
good  preservation  at  the  top  of  the  Roman  forum.  The 
inscription  informs  us  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Seve- 
ros,  as  well  ai  to  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  in 
bis  third  consulste  and  the  lltb  year  of  his  reign, 
consequently  in  A.  D.  203.  Between  the  temple  of 
Concui-d  and  the  arch,  the  chnrch  <^  SS.  Sergio  e 
Bacco  was  built  in  the  middle  ages,  with  its  tower 


ABCH  or  sBFiaaus  sBVSRtra. 

resting  upon  the  arch.  It  appears  from  a  medal  of 
CnracalU  that  a  chariot  with  six  horses  and  jiersons 
within  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  and  otlier 
persons  on  horseback  at  the  sides,  suppo^  to  be 
the  emperor's  sons.  It  was  erected  partly  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Concord,  60  as  in  some  degree  to 
oooceal  tlie  view  of  that  building,  and  tbos  to  di»- 
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tatb  the  whole  amngament  of  the  ediBon  at  this 
part  of  the  fomm.  Originally  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  spanned  any  road,  as  the  latest  excaratioos 
show  that  it  stood  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  forum,  and  that  the  two  side  arches 
were  approached  by  means  of  steps.  (Canina,  Ftm> 
Rom.  p.  202.)  The  paved  road  that  may  be  n<nr 
seen  under  it  mnst  have  been  made  at  a  later  period. 
It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Sacra  Via  passed  under  it.  This  roisd  (here  th« 
Clinu  CapitoUmu)  began  to  ascend  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  under  the  arch  of 
Tiberius. 

There  seem  to  have  been  several  other  arches  ii 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  curia  or  senatus,  and 
further  on  in  the  street  which  led  into  the  Campos 
Martins;  but  whether  these  belonged  to  the  nuD«. 
rons  ones  before  alluded  to  as  erected  by  Dumitian.  or 
were  the  works  of  a  later  age,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  are  they  of  such  importance  as  to  josiifr 
any  extended  research  in  this  place.  The  fasp* 
hazard  names  bestowed  on  them  in  the  middle  a^res, 
as  Areiu  matua  eameae,  and  perhaps  also  ptoit 
aurei,  afford  no  clue  by  which  to  determine  their 
meaning  with  any  certainty. 

Aurelian  erected  a  golden  statue  of  the  Gesits  or 
THE  Rom  AW  People  on  the  rostra;  and  that  ibse 
were  the  ancient  rostra  may  be  inferred  from  this 
statue  being  mentioned  as  close  to  the  Mmatrnt,  or 
cnria,  in  the  NotUia.  ("Anrelianus — Genium  Popdi 
Somani  in  Rostra  posuit,"  Catal.  Imp.  Viam.  t.  ii. 
p.  246,  ed.  Konc ;  "continet, — Genium  Popoli  Bomiai 
aureum  et  Equum  Constantini,  Senatum,  Atriaai 
Minervae,"  &C.  Not.  Reg.  viii.)  The  saine  inference 
may  be  deduced  from  a  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
(xlvii.  2),  which  describee  some  vultnres  ESttlin;  os 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  as  also  on  the  sacellum  of 
the  Genius  of  the  People;  but  as  this  passage  reiaies 
to  Augustus  and  Antony,  it  likewise  proves  thai  the 
sacellum  must  have  been  there  long  previoualj  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  though  when  it  was  erKtt^ 
cannot  be  determined.  The  Eqiaa  ConttaiUmi,  re- 
corded in  tlie  preceding  passage  of  tbe  yotitia,  is  aiso 
mentioned  by  the  Anunymus  Kinsiedlen:iis  near  ti« 
arch  of  Severus,  under  the  title  of  Cavallia  Coattm- 
tmL 

We  shall  here  mention  three  other  statnes  wlti  k 
stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  since  they  serve  to  oiQ- 
firm  the  topography  of  it  as  already  described.  Y.^^ 
mentions  three  Statues  of  the  Sibyi.  as  :>ianJi:i$ 
near  the  rostra.  ("  Eqnidem  et  Sibyllae  joxta  Ba>- 
tra  esse  non  miror,  tree  sint  licet,"  xxxiv.  11) 
That  he  meant  the  ancient  rostra  is  evident  fnffl 
his  going  on  to  say  that  he  considered  these  azaton 
to  be  among  the  earliest  erected  in  Room.  At  s 
late  period  of  the  Empire  these  seem  to  have  u^ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Fates  (itoipai  or  Fame )■ 
They  are  mentioned  by  Procopius,  in  a  pissi^e  bf- 
fore  alluded  to,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  curia  aai 
temple  of  Janus  (^x*'  '*  ''*'  •'♦""'  ''  ''T  "T^f 
wp6  ToiJ  PovKevniplou  &\lyov  AwtpSdrri  vi  t^ 
^ura '  01^00  7ck^  'Pv^uuoi  rar  Moipor  y^mofiixmri 
KaAfu>,  B.  G.  i.  25.)  A  whole  street  or  district  ia 
this  quarter  seems  to  have  been  named  after  tbea, 
since  both  the  modem  church  of  S.  Adriamt,  at  6e 
eastern  comer  of  tbe  Via  Bonelia,  and  that  of  ^ 
Cosmo  e  Damiano,  which  stands  a  little  bertmd  K« 
temple  of  Faustiru,  and  consequently  out  of  tbe  pro- 
per bonndjries  of  the  fomm,  are  said  to  have  laen 
founded  in  it.  ("  Fecit  ecdesiam  beato  Adiisno 
martyri  in  tribna  Fatis,"  Anastas.  T.  Homor.  i.  p^ 
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121,  Blanch;  "In  eeclesia  yen  bntomm  Cosmia  et 
Damiaoi  in  tribos  Fatis,"  &C.  Id.  V.Badr.  it.  p.  254.) 
Hence  perhaps  the  name  of  tanphtm  fatalt  applied 
to  the  temple  of  Janus. 

The  last  object  which  ve  shall  bare  to  describe 
flD  the  foram  is  the  Column  or  Prooas.  Whilst  the 
glorious  monuments  of  Julins  and  Augustus,  the 
foonden  of  the  empire,  hare  ranished,  this  pillar, 
erected  in  the  jtar  608  by  Smaragdns,  exarch  of 
Karenna,  to  one  of  the  meanest  and  meet  hateful  of 
their  successors,  still  rears  its  head  to  testify  the  low 
abjss  to  which  Borne  had  &llen.  It  appears  from 
the  inscription,  whirii  will  be  found  in  Canina  (^oro 
Rom.  p.  213)  and  Bnnsen  {Bachr.yti.  iil  p.  271), 
that  a  gilt  statne  of  Fbocas  stood  upon  the  summit. 
The  name  of  Phocas  has  been  erased  fnm  this  co- 
lumn, probablj  b;  Heraclins ;  but  the  date  suS- 
cienlij  shows  that  it  most  bare  been  dedicated  to 
bim.  Preriouslj  to  the  discorery  of  tfais  inscription, 
which  happened  in  1813,  it  was  thought  that  the 
column  belonged  to  some  building  ;  and  indeed  it 
was  probably  taken  from  one,  as  the  workmanship 
is  much  superior  to  what  could  bare  been  executed 
in  the  time  of  Pbocas.  Bjron  allndes  to  it  as  the 
**  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base."  In  the  ez- 
carations  made  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  pedestal  was  discorered 
to  be  placed  on  a  raised  basis  with  steps  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship.  (Murray's  ffandbook  ofRotnt, 
p.  62.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  tliis  column 
proves  the  forum  to  hare  been  in  its  ancient  state, 
and  unencumbered  with  rubbish,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  7th  century.  Between  this  pillar  and 
the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia  are  three  large  bases 
intended  for  statues. 

V.  The  Imfebial  Fosa. 

FoTVm  Ju&tm. — As  Rome  increased  in  size,  its 
small  forum  was  no  longer  capable  of  accommodating 
the  multitudes  that  resorted  to  it  on  mercantile  or 
legal  bosiness ;  and  we  hare  seen  that  attempts  were 
early  made  to  afford  increased  accommodation  by 
erecting '  various  basilicas  around  it.  Under  the 
Empire,  when  liome  had  attained  to  enormous  great- 
ness, even  these  did  not  suffice,  and  several  new  fora 
were  constmcted  by  various  emperors;  as  the  Forum 
Caeaaris  or  Juliam,  the  Forom  Angusti,  the  Forom 
Nervae  or  Tnnsitoriom,  and  lastly  the  Forum  Tra- 
jani.  The  political  business,  however,  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  ancient  forum,  and  the  principal  use  of 
the  new  font  was  as  courts  of  jnstice.  Probably 
another  design  of  them  was  that  they  should  be 
splendid  monuments  of  their  fonnders.  In  roost 
cases  they  did  not  so  much  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
fomm  as  that  of  a  temple  within  an  enclosed  space, 
or  Tfitcyos, — the  fomm  of  Trajan  being  the  only  one 
that  poaarased  a  basilica.  From  this  characteristic 
of  them,  eren  the  magnificent  temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  without  any  design  of  its  b«ng 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  fomm,  obtained  in 
after  times  the  names  of  Forum  Vespasiani  and 
Forum  Pads. 

The  firat  foundation  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Caesar, 
enclosing  a  Templb  of  Vksdb  Qenitrix,  which 
he  bad  rowed  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  .^fter  the  battle  of  Pbanalus  the  whole  plan 
of  it  was  arranged.  It  was  dedicated  after  his 
triumph  in  b.  c  45,  before  it  was  finished,  and  indeed 
so  hastily  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  a  plaster 
model  for  the  statue  of  Venus,  which  afterwards 
occnpied  the   cella  of  the  temple.    (Plm.  zxxv. 
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43.)  Caesar  did  not  lire  to  see  it  completed,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Augustus,  as  we  leara  from  the 
Moaumattum  Anej/ramtm.  We  are  told  by  Appian 
(£.  C  ii.  102)  tiiat  the  temple  was  surronnded 
with  an  open  space,  or  rJ/uyos,  and  that  it  was  not 
destined  for  traffic  but  for  the  transaction  of  legal 
bosiness.  As  it  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
Caesar  was  compelled  to  lay  out  immense  sums  in 
purchasing  the  area  for  it,  which  alone  is  said  to 
have  cost  him  "  super  H.  B.  millies,"  or  about 
900,0002.  sterling.  (Suet.  Cues.  26 ;  Flin.  zzxvi. 
24.)  Yet  it  was  smaller  than  the  ancient  forum, 
which  now,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Caesar, 
obtained  the  name  of  Forum  Magnum.  (Dion  Cass. 
zliii.  22.) 

No  vestige  of  the  Forom  Jnlium  has  survived  to 
modem  times,  and  very  various  opinions  hare  been 
entertained  with  regard  to  its  exact  site;  although 
most  topographers  hare  agreed  in  placing  it  behind 
the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  Bomanum,  but  on  sites 
rarying  along  its  whole  extent.  Nardini  was  the 
first  who  pointed  to  its  correct  situation  behind  the 
church  of  Sla  Martina,  but  it  was  leeerred  for 
Canina  to  addnce  the  proof. 

We  most  here  revert  to  a  letter  of  Cicero's  (ad 
Att,  iv.  16),  which  we  had  occasion  to  qnote  when 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Basilica  Aemilia 
under  the  fomm  of  the  Republic.  It  has  an  im- 
portant passage  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
Forum  Julium,  but  unfortunately  so  obscurely  worded 
as  to  have  proved  quite  a  crux  to  the  interpreters. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  b.  c  54,  and 
rans  as  fdlows :  "  Paollns  in  medio  foro  basilicam 
jam  paene  texuit  iisdem  antiquis  columnis;  illam 
autem  quam  locarit  facit  magnificentissimam.  Quid 
qnaeris  7  nihil  gratins  illo  monumento,  nihil  glo> 
riosius.  Itaque  Caesaris  amid  (me  dico  et  Oppium, 
diramparis  licet)  in  monumentum  illud,  quod  tn 
tollere  landibus  aolebas,  nt  foram  laxaremna  et 
usque  ad  atrium  Libertatis  explicaremns,  contem- 
psimus  sexcenties  H.  s.  Cum  privatis  non  poterat 
transigi  minore  pecunia.  Efficiemos  rem  glorio- 
sissimam  :  nam  in  Campo  Martio  septa  tribntis 
comitiia  marmorea  snmus  et  tecta  facturi  eaque 
dngemns  excelsa  porticu,"  &c.  Of  these  words 
Becker  has  given  two  difierent  interpretations. 
He  first  imagined  (Bwadb.  p.  302,  seq.)  that  Cicero 
was  speaking  only  of  two  buildings  :  the  Basilica 
Aemilia,  which  Paullus  was  restoring,  and  a  new 
basilica,  which  the  same  person  was  building  with 
Caesar's  money,  and  which  was  afterwards  named 
the  Basilica  Jcilia.  Bat  before  he  had  finished  his 
work  he  altered  his  mind,  and  at  p.  460  pronounces 
bis  opinion  that  Cicero  was  speaking  of  no  fewer 
than  four  different  edifices  :  1st,  the  Basilica  Paulli 
("  Paullus— Columnis  ") ;  2nd,  the  Basilica  Julia  ("  il- 
lam— ^gloriosius  ") ;  3rd,  the  Fomm  Julium  ("  Itaque 
— pecnnia");  4th,  the  Septa  Julia  ("Effidemns," 
&a).  With  all  these  views,  except  the  second,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree;  but  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  Paullus  would  be  constmcting  two  basilicae  at 
the  same  time;  nor  do  we  perceive  how  a  new  one 
only  then  in  progress  could  hare  been  a  monument 
that  Atticus  bad  been  accustomed  to  praise.  The 
chief  beauty  of  the  basilica  of  Paullus  wua  derired 
from  its  colimins  ('*  Konne  inter  magnifica  dicamus 
basilicam  Paulli  columnis  e  Phrrgibus  mirabilem," 
Plin.  xxxri.  24.  s.  1);  and  though  it  bad  tmdergone 
two  or  three  subsequent  restorations  before  the  Mam 
of  Pliny,  we  are  nerertheless  mclined  to  think  that 
I  the  columns  praised  by  him  wera  the  -ntj  soma 
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whioh  AfeticBi  hu  10  onoD  uniirad.  Howofw 
this  nuij  be,  wa  ne  through  th*  obtearitj  of 
Cicero's  lettar  the  nagb  ikatch  of  a  magnificent 
deaign  of  Caeeu'i,  which  had  not  jet  been  per- 
fectly nutuied.  The  whole  apace  from  the  back 
of  the  Baailica  Aemilia  aa  far  aa  the  Septa  Jnlia  in 
the  CampoB  Martina  was  to  be  thrown  open;  and 
perhaps  eren  the  excavatioa  of  the  extremltj  of  the 
Qaiiioal,  ultimately  ezecated  i>j  Trajan,  may  hare 
been  oompriaed  in  the  phm.  Cicero  ia  endendy  half 
ashamed  of  thia  Taat  oatlaj  in  &Taar  of  Caeaar,  and 
aeeka  to  excnae  it  with  Attiena  by  leading  him  to 
infer  that  it  will  place  hia  fitTooiita  monoment  in  a 
batter  point  of  view.  When  Ciearo  wrote  the  plan 
waa  eridently  in  a  cmde  and  indpiant  atate: 
The  first  pn^re  put  forth  waa  probably  a  mere 
,  eztenaion  of  the  Forum  Romannm;  bat  when  Caeaar 
a  few  yeara  later  attained  to  supreme  power  the  new 
foundation  became  the  Forum  Julinm.  In  hia 
poaition  some  cautioo  was  requiaite  in  theae  af- 
iaira.  Thua  the  curia  of  Faustna  waa  pulled  down 
under  pntenoe  of  erecting  oo  ita  aite  a  temple  of 
Feiicitaa — a  compliment  to  the  boaated  good  for- 
tune of  Sulla,  and  hia  name  of  Felix.  But  inatead 
of  it  mae  the  Curia  Julia.  The  diacrepancy  in  the 
sums  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Sbetaniua  probably 
aroaa  from  the  circumstance  that  aa  the  wwfc  pro- 
ceeded it  waa  found  neceaaary  to  buy  more  honaea. 
If  thia  buying  up  of  prirata  houan  waa  not  for  the 
Forum  Julinm,  for  what  purpoae  could  it  poeaibly 
hare  been  ?  The  Curia  Julia  atood  on  the  aite  of 
the  Curia  Hoatilia,  the  Basilica  Jnlia  on  that  of  the 
Semprooia,  and  wa  know  of  no  other  bnildinga  d»- 
ligned  by  Caeaar  about  the  forum. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  ATSitm  Li- 
BBBTATU,  to  which  Cicero  says  the  forum  was  to  be 
extended,  we  an  inclined  to  look  for  it,  with  Becker, 
oo  that  projection  of  the  Quirinal  which  was  anb- 
seqnently  cot  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
forum  of  Tn^jan.  The  worda  of  Liry,  "Cenaoraa 
extemplo  in  atrinm  Libertatia  aceadinrnt"  (xliii. 
16),  aeem  to  point  to  a  heigbL  A  fragment  of 
the  Capitoline  plan,  bearing  the  inscription  ubbb- 
TATU,  leenu  to  be  rightly  referred  by  Canina  to 
the  Basilica  DIpia.  {Foro  Som.  f.  18S;  cf.  Becker, 
Antwort,  4e-  p-  29.)  Now,  if  our  conjecture  re- 
specting the  site  of  the  Atrinm  Libertatis  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  forum  of 
Tnyan  and  its  appurtenances  ;  and  it  therefore 
appears  probable  that  the  Atrinm  waa  oomp«hended 
in  the  Baailica  Ulpia.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  unfbnnded 
guaaa,  ainoe  it  appears  from  aome  lines  of  Sidcoius 
Apollioaris  (,Epig.  2),  that  m  his  time  the  Basilica 
TJIpia  was  the  place  where  slaves  receiTed  their  mann- 
mission.  And  that  the  old  Atrinm  Libertatis  waa  d^. 
Toted  to  mannmiasion  and  other  business  respecting 
slares  appears  from  sereral  passages  of  ancient 
authors.  Thus  Livy :  "Postrsmo  eo  descensum  est,  nt 
ex  quatnor  urbanis  tribubna  unam  palam  in  Atrio 
IjibertaUs  sortirentnr,  in  quam  omnes,  qui  serritntem 
serrisseot,  conjicerent"  (xIt.  IS).  And  Cicero: 
*  Sed  qnaiaationea  urgent  Milonem,  quae  sunt  habitaa 
nunc  in  Atxio Libertatia:  Quibnsnam  de  serriaf '  &a 
{UU.  22).  Laatly,  it  may  be  menUoned  that  the 
following  fragment  of  an  inscription  was  found  near 
the  chuirch  of  &  Martma,  and  thereiore  near  this 
spot:  — 

■KHATVS  .  FOPVI,TSI)TB  [bOMIHTB] 
UBERTATL 
(Canina,  Faro  Rom.  p.  391). 

The  preceding  lettar  of  Cicen/a  points  to  the 
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Forum  Julinm  aa  doaely  adjoining  the  Baaliea  Ae- 
milia, and  there  are  other  circumstances  that  may 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  same  aite.  Ond  {FmL 
L  258)  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Janaa  aa  lying  be- 
twean  two  ibis,  and  theee  muat  have  been  tha 
Forum  Romannm  and  the  Forum  Caesaria.  Pliiy'i 
atory  (xrl  86)  of  the  lotus-tree  on  the  Vnlcaml, 
the  roota  of  which  penetrated  to  the  fbrum  of 
Caeaar,  whaterer  may  be  its  absdnte  truth,  mast  at 
all  erents  hare  posaeaaed  anffident  paobabili^  to  U 
not  actually  incredible;  and  there  ia  no  situation  far 
Caeear's  forum  which  tallies  with  that  story  better 
than  that  here  aaaigned  to  it  with  relation  to  the 
aite  of  the  Vulcanal,  aa  established  in  the  pncediiig 
psgss.  Our  Vulcanal  need  not  have  been  diaiaat 
more  than  about  30  yards  from  the  Forum  Jnliom; 
that  of  Becker  liea  at  aboot  five  timaa  that  disuoce 
from  it,  and  would  render  Fliny'a  account  utterly 
improbable. 

Palladio  mentiona  that  in  his  tima  oooaideialile 
nmaina  of  a  temple  were  diaoovered  behind  the  place 
where  the  statua  of  Marfbrio  then  stood,  near  the 
church  of  8.  Martma,  which,  fton  the  cnnice  bang 
adorned  with  sculptures  of  dolphins  and  tridents,  l>> 
took  to  be  one  dedicated  to  Neptunai  But  sa  «• 
have  no  aooonnts  of  a  temple  it  Neptone  in  this 
neighboarhood,  and  u  these  emblems  woaU  aho 
suit  the  sea-bom  goddess,  it  seems  probable  that  tbe 
remains  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
This  is  still  more  strikingly  confirmed  by  Pallsdio'e 
account  of  ita  style  of  aichitectnra,  which  nt 
pycnostyle,  as  we  know  that  of  Venus  to  have  bea. 
\AnlaL  lib.  iv.  31 ;  comp.  Vitmr.  iiL  23.) 

We  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  forum  cf 
Caeear  Uy  on  this  spot,  as  is  indicated  by  so  many 
various  drcumstanoes.  The  only  objection  that  hu 
been  urged  against  it  is  the  following  passage  d 
Serrina,  which  placea  the  ABsn.Ermc,  a  dirtrict 
which  undoubtedly  adjoined  the  Forum  Julinm,  is 
quite  a  difiisrent  part  of  the  town:  *-  Sunt  gcminae 
belli  portae— Sacrarium  hoc  Nnma  Pompilins  frant 
circa  imnm  Argiletnm  juxta  theatmm  Uarcelli, 
quod  fnit  in  dnobna  brevissimia  templia.  Dnobns 
antsm  propter  Jannm  bifrantem.  Postaa  ca^ 
Falisds,  dvitate  Tnaciar,  invantnm  eat  aimnlacnim 
Jani  cnm  fnntibus  quatuor.  Unde  quod  Numa  in- 
stituerat  tranalatnm  est  sd  fbrum  TraasiUxiam  et 
qoatuor  portarum  nnum  templum  est  institntam  * 
(ai  Virg.  Atn.  vii.  607).  That  the  ArgOetam 
adjoined  the  forum  ()f  Caaaar  is  evident  fion  tin 
following  epigram  of  Martial's  Q.  117.  8):  — 

"  Quod  qnaeris  propins  petaa  lioebit 
Argi  nempe  eolea  subire  letom: 
Contra  Caeaaria  eat  fbrum  taberaa 
Scriptia  poetibus  hino  et  inde  totia 
Omnes  nt  dto  perlegaa  poetaa. 
mine  me  pete,  ne  tugea  Atrectnm; 
Hoc  somen  dominos  gerit  tabemae.* 

Henoe,  if  Serrina  ia  right,  the  forum  of  Caoar  eoaU 
not  hare  been  where  vre  have  placed  it,  bat  en  tiia 
S.  aide  of  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  this  opmion  ba 
found  aome  defendeia  (Mommsen,  Aimdi  dJ 
/natit  voLxvL  p.311,aeq.)  We  tmat,  hovenr,  that 
the  utuation  of  the  sinall  tample  of  Janns,  the  index 
belli  pacisque,  has  been  cleariy  eetablishsd  by  wbt 
we  have  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  aitidt. 
Servins  is  evidently  confounding  this  liitia  t<m|k 
with  the  krger  one  near  the  theatre  of  MaiceUaa; 
and  indeed  Sie  whole  paaaage  is  a  heap  of  truk 
For  how  can  we  connect  such  nmote  eveatt  aa  tbe 
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tikiiig  of  Miad,  or  nther  F*I«rii,  and  the  enetioD 
of  ■  Junu  Qiudrifrons  on  the  Forum  Traiuitoriimi, 
which  did  not  eziit  till  many  oantnriee  afterwards  ? 
Livy  alio  indicates  the  Janns-temple  of  Noma  la 
being  in  the  Argiletnin  ("  Janam  ad  iniimam  Ar- 
giletam  indioem  paeis  belliqae  fecit,"  i.  19);  whence 
we  most  eonclnde  that  it  was  a  district  Ijing  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  fomm.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
with  Becker  (^Handb.  p.  261),  that  any  proof  can  be 
drawn  from  the  words  of  A^rgil  ( J  en.  Tiii.  34S,  aeq.), 
where,  with  a  poetical  license,  the  Tarioiu  placea  are 
eridently  mentioned  without  regard  to  their  order. 
Bat  bow  far  the  district  called  Argiletam  may  have 
been  encroached  npon  by  the  imperial  fora  it  is 
impoaaible  to  say. 

The  fbram  of  Caeaar  mnst  have  been  Teiy  splendid. 
Before  the  temple  of  Venos  stood  a  statue  of  the 
celebrated  horse  which  wonld  tmSa  nobody  bat 
Caesar  to  moont  him,  and  whose  fore-ftet  are  said 
to  hmva  resembled  those  of  a  homan  being  (Suet 
Can.  61;  Piin.  Ttii.  64).  The  temple  was 
adorned  with  pictures  by  the  best  Greek  aitista, 
and  enriched  with  many  ptecions  offerings  (Plin. 
vii.  38,  ix.  S7,  xxzrii.  5,  &c).  It  was  one  of  the 
three  fora  deroted  to  legal  boainess,  the  other  two 
being  the  Forum  Bomanum  and  Angnati :  — 

"  Caosas,  inquia,  agam  Cicerone  diaertius  ipso 
Atqne  erit  in  triplid  par  mihi  nemo  fora* 
(Hart  iiL  38.  2.) 

Whether  it  was  arer  nsed  for  assemblies  of  the 
senate  seems  doubtful;  at  all  erents  the  passage 
cited  by  Becker  {Bandb.  p.  369)  fhum  Tacitus  (.Ann. 
xn.  27)  proves  nothing,  as  the  word  euria  there 
seema  to  point  to  the  Cnria  Julia.  Of  the  eabsequent 
history  of  the  Forum  Caesaris  bat  little  is  known. 
It  appears  to  hare  escaped  the  6re  of  Nero;  but  it  ia 
mentioned  among  the  buildings  restored  by  Diocletian 
after  the  fire  under  Carinas  ("  Opera  publica  arse- 
rnnt  Senatum,  Fomm,  Caesaris  patrimonium,  Basi- 
licam  Joliam  et  Oraeooetadinm,  Catal.  Imp.  Vieim. 
where,  according  to  Preller,  Reg.  p.  143,  we  must 
read  "  Fomm  Caesaris,  Atrium  Minerrae.")  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Romamu,  in  the  year  1143, 
but  may  then  hare  been  a  ruin. 

Forum  Augutti. — This  fomm  was  oonstrocted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  mors  accommodation 
for  judicial  business,  which  had  now  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Fomm  Bomanum  and  Forum 
Jalium  did  not  suffice  for  iL  It  included  in  its  area 
a  Tkmplb  of  Mabs  Ultob,  rowed  by  Augustus 
in  the  ciril  war  which  he  had  undertaken  to  arenge 
his  iiather's  death: — 

"  Han  ades,  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ftrmm, 
Stetque  faror  causa  pro  meliore  tuns. 
Templa  feres,  et,  me  Tictore,  rocaberis  Ultor. 
Yorerat,  et  fdso  laetus  ab  hcate  icdit" 

(Or.  FatU  r.  575,  seq.) 

This  temple  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  where 
the  senate  should  consult  about  wars  aud  triumphs, 
where  prorinces  cum  imperio  shoald  be  conferred, 
and  where  victorious  generals  should  deposit  the  in- 
signia iif  their  triumphs  (Suet  Avg.29).  The  fomm 
was  coDstracted  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Augustas 
bad  intended,  because  he  could  not  obtain  the  consent 
of  some  neiglibooring  householdera  to  part  with  their 
property  (/J.  56).  It  was  opened  for  business  before 
the  temple  was  finished,  which  was  dedicated  B.  o. 
I  (/6.  89;  Veil  Pat  ii.  100).  The  fomm  ex- 
teiuled  OD  each  side  of  the  temple  in  a  semidrcuhir 
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shape  (Palladio,  ArehiL  iv.),  with  portieoas,  in  which 
Augustas  erected  the  statues  of  the  most  eminent 
iRoman  generals.  On  each  side  of  the  temple  were 
subsequently  erected  triumphal  archea  in  honoar  of 
Germanicns  and  Dmsus,  with  their  statues  (Tac. 
Afm.  ii.  64).  The  temple  ia  said  to  have  been  very 
aplendid  (Plin.  zxxvl  54),  and  was  adorned, 
as  well  as  the  foram,  with  many  works  of  art  (Jh. 
rii.  53,  xxxiv.  18,  xxxv.  10;  Ov.  Ftut  T.  555,  tie.). 
The  Salii  were  accustomed  to  banquet  here;  and  an 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  emperor  Clandins,  that 
once  when  he  was  sitting  in  judgment  in  this  fomm, 
he  was  so  attracted  by  the  aavouiy  odour  of  the 
dinner  preparing  fat  these  priests,  that  he  quitted 
the  tribunal  and  jmned  their  party,  (Suet  Cbwd. 
33.)  This  anecdote  has  partly  served  to  identify 
the  site  of  the  temple,  an  inscription  baring  been 
discorered  on  one  of  the  remaining  walls  in  which 
the  Salii  and  their  ifonnonet  are  mentioned  (Canina, 
Foro  Bom.  p.  150). 

The  remains  of  three  of  the  columns,  with  their 
entablature,  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  place  called  the  Arm  de'  PantanL 
It  must  therefiire  have  adjmned  the  back  of  the 
Fomm  Caesaris.  These  three  oolnmna,  which  an 
tall  and  handsome,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  All 
we  know  respecting  the  history  of  the  Fomm 
Angnsti  is  that  it  was  restored  by  Hadrian  (Sparta 
Hadr.  19).  The  chureh  of  S.  BaiiUo  was  probably 
built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  (_Ordo  Jiom.  1 143| 
Mabill.  Mm.  ItaL  ilf.  143). 
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Fomm  TrtauUoram  or  Forum  Nervat. — This 
fomm  was  begun  by  Domitian,  but  completed  and 
dedicated  by  Nerva  (Suet  Dom.  5;  Aur.  Vict  Caet. 
12).  We  have  said  that  Domitian  had  a  particular 
predilection  for  Minerva,  and  he  fuunded  a  large 
Aedks  MraKKVAB  in  this  fomm  ("  Dedicato  prins 
foro,  quod  appellalur  Pervium,  quo  aedes  Minervas 
eminentior  consurgit  et  magnificentior,"  A.  Vict  lb.'), 
ftam  this  circumstance  it  was  also  called  Fomm 
Palladium  ("lamina  post  Pads  Palladiumque  fbram," 
Hart  i.  2.  8);  besides  which  it  also  had  the  name 
of  Pervium  or  Tiansitorinm,  apparently  because  it 
was  traversed  by  a  street  which  connected  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  city,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  other  fora  (Niebuhr,  in  the  BesckrtSnaig 
Romt,  iii.  p.  382)^  Thus  LampriJius  {AUx.  Sev.28): 
"  In  foro  Divi  Nervae,  quod  Tiansitorinm  dicitur;" 
and  Aurelios  Victor  in  the  passage  just  cited.  From 
the  line  of  Martial's  before  quoted,  it  appears  to  have 
adjoined  the  temple  of  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian, 
which  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  describe  in  another 
section.  There  appears  to  have  stood  upon  it  ■ 
temple,  or  rather  perhaps  fourfold  arehway  of  Janus 
Qusidrifrons,  probably  somewhat  resembling  that 
wliich  still  exists  near  5.  Georgia  m  Velabro,  con- 
necting the  roads  which  led  to  the  four  difierent 
forama,  namely,  the  Forum  Romanam,  Foram  Cae- 
saris, Foram  Nervae,  and  Forum  Pacis,  asVespasian'a 
temple  of  Peace  was  sometimes  called.   The  passage 
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before  qnotod  ban  Serrius  (ad  Am.yn.  607),  bow- 
erer  abenrd  in  other  reepects,  rmj  at  leut  be  received 
ai  eridenca  of  the  exutenoe  of  each  a  Janna  here, 
eapecially  as  it  ia  emfinned  by  other  writen.  Thiu 
Joannes  Ljdaa:  ca2  towStoc  airei  liya\iui(TtTpi- 
lutf^r)  ir  T^  ^ipv  *v<'  NfpCS  M  itot  nr  Ktyrrai 
nmafLirm  (de  ifau.  it.  1).    So  abo  Martial:  — 

"  Monc  tna  Caeaareis  dngontor  limina  donia 
Et  fora  tot  nunieioa,  Jane,  qnot  ora  geris  ' 
(x.  28.  5). 

In  the  middle  ages  thii  Janna-temple  appeara  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  ffoah'i  Ark. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  V.  considerable  remuns 
exiated  of  the  pronaot,  or  Teatibule  of  this  temple  of 
Minerva,  oonsiating  of  sereral  colamna  with  their 
entablature,   with   the  following  inscription:   mr. 

MCRTA.   C4B8AII.    ATO.   FOST.    MAX.    TUB.    POT. 

n.  mp.  II.  PROO08.  (Caniiia,  foro  Ram.  p.  171.) 
Paul  took  these  columns  to  adorn  his  fountain,  the 
Acjua  Paolo,  on  the  Janicalom.  In  the  Via 
Alanmdrina  there  are  still  remains  of  the  wall  of 
peperino  which  formed  the  enclosors  of  the  fomm, 
together  with  two  Urge  Corinthian  colamna  half 
hnried  in  the  earth,  now  called  the  Coloiuiaeee. 
Their  entablature  is  corered  with  mutilated  reliefs, 
and  over  them  is  an  Attic,  with  a  figure  of  Minerva, 
also  in  relief.  The  situation  of  the  forum  of  Nerva, 
and  the  remains  of  it  existing  in  his  time,  are  de- 
cribed  bj  Palladio  {Architettura,  lib.  iv.),  also  by 
Da  P^rae  (tom.  vi.),  who  observes,  that  it  was  then 
the  most  complete  ruin  of  a  fomm  in  Borne.  The 
Coimnaeoe  are  represented  bj  Gamncci,  AtUichiti 
di  Soma,  p.  55;  Deagodetx,  p.  159,  seq.;  Overbeke, 
pi.  39.  There  is  a  good  description  (^  the  fora  of 
Augustus  and  Nerva  by  Niebolir  in  the.&scAret6uiy 
Somt,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

Fonm  TrajanL—Tbm  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills,  tbe  Velian  ridge  and  the  asceut 
of  the  Quirinal,  the  valley  was  almost  filled  with  a 
splendid  series  of  public  plaoee,  which  we  might 
imagine  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Yet  it  wss  re- 
served for  Tr^an  to  complete  another  forum,  still 
more  magnificent  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 
for  the  construction  of  which  the  Qnirinal  itself  wu 
forced  to  yield  up  part  of  its  mass.  Previoosly 
to  the  time  of  Trajan  that  hill  was  connected 
with  tbe  CaptoUne  by  a  sort  of  isthmus,  or  slen- 
der neck;  the  narrow  and  uneven  defile  between 
them  was  covered  with  private  houses,  and  tra- 
versed only  by  a  single  road  of  communication 
between  the  fomm  and  Campos  Martins.  But 
on  the  western  side  of  this  defile  lay  one  of  the 
handsomest  quarters  of  Bome,  containing  the  Septa 
Julia,  the  Flaminian  circus,  the  theatres  of  Balbns, 
Pompey,  and  Marcellns,  together  with  those  temples 
and  porticoes  which  so  much  excited  the  admiration 
of  Strabo,  and  which  he  has  described  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  The  de- 
sign of  the  fomm  of  Trajan  was,  therefore,  to  con- 
nect this  quarter  of  the  town  with  the  imperial  fora 
in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  magnificent  strac- 
tnres  on  either  side  of  it.  This  gigantic  work,  a 
portion  of  which  still  remains,  though  tbe  greater 
part  has  disappeared  under  the  united  influences  of 
time  and  barbarism,  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
jected, and  even  begun,  by  Domitian.  (Aur.  Vict 
Coet.  13;  Hieron.  L  p. 443,  Bone;  Cassiod.  Ckron. 
ii.  p.  197.)  It  was,  however,  executed  by  Tnyan, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  architect  ApoUo- 
dorus  of  Damascus.   (Dion  Cass.  bix.  4.)    But  no 
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ancient  author  has  left  na  a  satiaGictaty  deauiptiso 
of  it,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  oat  the  plra,  as 
best  we  may,  from  what  we  can  trace  of  the  remains ; 
a  task  somewhat  aided  by  the  excavationa  made  by 
the  French  when  they  had  possession  of  Booie  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  (See  Toomon, 
Etada  Slatut  Some,  torn,  il  p.  253,  pi.  28,  29; 
Fea,  Ifotiae  degli  team  neW  At^ieatro  Flario  a 
mi /'oro  TVnaono,  Bon.  1813;  Bnnsen. Zet /orsH 
do  Some,  ii**  partie,  p.  24,  seq.)  This  immenaa 
work  consisted  of  the  following  parts  ; — 

1.  The  fomm,  properly  so  called,  a  large  open 
area  immediately  adjoining  the  NW.  sides  of  tlie  {erx 
of  Caesar  snd  Angustns,  and  filling  the  whole  space 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal,  —  mnch  of  ibe 
latter  hill,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  fonnar,  having 
been  cut  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  it.  This 
part,  which  was  called  tbe  area  or  atrium  fori  (GeU. 
xiiL24;  Amm.  Marc  xvi.  10),  contained,  in  the 
middle,  an  equestrian  st:.tns  of  Trajan,  and  was 
adorned  with  many  other  statues.  The  SW.  and  NE. 
sides  of  this  square,  where  the  ground  had  been  cot 
away  from  the  bills,  was  oocnpied  with  aemicircnlar 
buildings.  There  are  still  large  remainstif  that  nnder 
the  Quuiual,  which  are  vul^ly  called  tlie  baths  of 
Panllus  Aemilius.  The  lower  part  of  this  edifice, 
which  hss  only  been  laid  open  within  the  last  few 
years,  consists  of  qnadrangnlar  niches,  which  pro. 
tiably  served  as  little  shops  ;  abovetbem  was  a  vaulted 
portico,  with  rooms  and  staircases  leading  to  tbe 
opper  floon.  Firanesi  and  other  topographers  ow- 
jectnred  that  there  was  another  similar  boiMing 
on  the  side  d  the  Capitol,  at  the  pbue  called  the 
Chian  d  Oro ;  bnt  Canina  was  tbe  first  to  demon- 
strate its  existence  in  his  IndicazioHe  Topogn^ca. 
Along  the  front  of  each  of  the  crescents  thus  faraxi 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  portico,  which  gave  the 
fomm  its  proper  rectangular  form.  The  foram  was 
thus  divided  into  three  parts,  through  both  the  ex- 
terior ones  of  which  there  was  a  road  for  caniages, 
as  appears  from  traces  of  pavement ;  whilst  the  square, 
or  middle  division  was  paved  with  flag-stones.  In 
the  middle  of  the  S£.  side  there  seems  to  have  beat 
a  triumphal  arch,  vestigas  of  which  were  discovered 
in  the  time  of  Flaminio  Vaoca  (Jfemoris,  na  40), 
forming  tbe  principal  entrance  on  the  side  of  tte 
imperial  fon. 


FORDU  TRAJAin. 

2.  Kext  to  the  foram  on  the  NW.  mde  Isy  the  Ba- 
BIUCA  Ulpia,  which  extended  across  it  lenKthways, 
and  thus  served  to  form  one  of  its  sides.  The  b»- 
lica  was  called  Ulpia  from  Trajan's  fiimily  naan 
The  plan  of  the  middle  part  is  now  hud  entirelj  iqioL 
It  seems  to  have  been  divided  internally  by  foor  n»s 
of  columns,  thus  forming  five  aislsa,  with  tarailir 
nbnia  ta  chalcidiea  at  each  end.    Dniing  the  ex- 
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:  of  these  columns  were  duooraml 
umU  sihutioD.  Bat  it  is  doobtTal 
Mdla  of  columns  of  gmj  gnnite 
Hig«d  to  the  iDterior  of  the  bui- 
iroiiable  that  it  had  oolnmna  of 
nonetca/o,  remains  of  which  hare 
',  For.  Trajano,  p.  353).  The 
;h  slabs  of  the  same  marbles.  It 
the  authoritj  of  two  jaassges  in 
I  had  a  bronze  roof  (v.  IS,  z.  5). 
taced  the  forum  were  three  mag- 
i  large  one  in  the  middle  and  two 
e,  decorated  with  columns,  as  ma; 
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istLica.  cifiA. 

te  of  the  basilica  stood,  and  still 
N  or  TBAjAa,the  finest  monument 
world.  This  column  was  intended 
poses  :  to  serre  as  a  sepolchre  fat 
dicate  bj  its  height  the  depth  of 
order  to  make  room  for  the  forum 
The  Utter  object  is  expressed  by 
lich  runs  as  follows  :— 

POPVLVSQVE  .  KOMASV8  . 
.  Dm  .  DERVAE  .  F.  NBBVAB 
fa.  OEKM.  DACICO  .  POMTir. 
KIT.   X\'II.    IMP.  \X    COS.  Vl.  P.  P. 
rDTM  .  QVANTAB  .  ALTTrVDIHIS 
ri'S  .  TAKt[iS  .  OPERIjBVB  .  SIT 

[eobstvs. 

■it.iS;  Dion  Cass,  liviii.  16).  The 
mn,  including  the  pedestal,  is  127^ 
le  diameter  at  the  base  is  between 
nd  lather  more  than  a  foot  leas  at 
ift  coDsists  of  19  cjlindrical  ^eces 
9  which  steps  are  cut  for  ascending 
1  the  top  was  a  st.itue  of  Trajan, 
that  of  St  Peter,  erected  by  Pope 
the  tomb  beneath  wa.s  opened  by  the 
S85,  it  was  discovered  to  be  empty. 
n  runs  a  spiral  band  of  admirabls 
ig  the  wars  of  Trajan  against  De- 
aining  no  fewer  than  2500  hnman 
>ght  of  the  reliefs  at  the  bottom  is 
to  nearly  double  that  size'%t  the 
away  with  the  natural  effect  of 
renting  the  figures  to  the  spectator 
throughout.  The  best  descriptions 
rt  column  will  be  found  in  Fabretti, 
■ojmi,  Kome,  1690,  with  jdates  by 
^li ;  Piranesi,  Trqfeo,  o  tia  mag- 
•cHdt,  *fc.,  with  large  folio  drawings  ; 
w  Trajana  degignata. 
tood  in  an  open  space  of  no  great 
5  fxt  long  and  56  bread.     This 


space  was  bmmded  on  its  two  sides  by  porticoes 
with  doable  colnmns.    In  the  MW.  side  of  the  ba- 


ooLinai  or  tbajait. 

silica,*  on  either  side  of  the  column,  were  two  libia- 
lies,  the  Bibuothbca  Grabca  asd  Latuia,  as 
indicated  by  Sidonins: — 

"  Com  meis  poni  statnam  perennem 
Nerra  Tnjanns  titnlis  videret 
Inter  anctores  ntriusqne  fizam 

Bibliothecae."— (ix.  Epigr.  16.) 

*  It  is  remarkable,  howrrer,  that  the  library  is 
called  by  A.  Gellios,  "  BiUiolliaca  lempU  Tnyani ' 
(xi.  17). 

3r 
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S.  Tha*  an  (ridtot  tnett  that  Tngan'a  fcrnm 
cztwdad  atiU  brther  to  the  NW^  though  it  n 
doabtfnl  whathar  thia  axtanskn  waa  owing  to  Trmjan 
himaalf  or  to  Hadrian.  Exearatioiia  in  thia  direc- 
tion haTa  broDght  to  Hgbt  aDormooa  granite  pillara 
Monging  probably  to  the  temple  irhich  Hadrian 
dedicated  to  Trajan  (Spart.  Hadr.  19),  and  which 


Tuirts  or  TKAJAir. 


TIMPLX  OF  TMJAS. 

ia  mentioned  in  the  NotiHa  in  eonjonction  with  the 
oolomn.  Thia  ia  fnrther  confirmed  bj  aome  in- 
acriptiona  bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  which  hare 
been  diacovered  in  thia  qoarter.  (Bnnaen,  La  Fo- 
rum Romaiia,  ii'*  partie,  p.  35.)  Thoa  the  apaoe 
•ccupied  by  theae  noble  atmctarea  extended  from 
the  fora  of  Caeaar  and  Aognatna  almoat  to  the  Via 
I^ta,  or  to  the  modern  Piaau  degh  Apottoli. 

How  kog  the  foram  of  Trajan  existed  ia  un- 
certain. The  Anonymona  of  Einiiedlen  mentions  it 
in  the  way  from  Porta  Komentana  to  the  Foram 
Konuumm.  In  the  Mirabilia  it  aeama  to  be  apoken 
of  aa  •  thing  that  haa  disappeared. 

VI.    ToK  Paultihb  a>d  Vclu. 

After  the  Capitol  and  fmm,  the  Paktine  hill  is 
nndoubtedlj  the  most  intereating  spot  at  Borne,  both 
from  its  haring  been  the  cradle  nf  the  eternal  city, 
and  alao  the  seat  of  ita  matured  power — the  mi- 
deuce  of  the  emperors  when  tliose  emperon  raled 
the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  Tadtns,  "  ipsa  imperii 
•rx  *  (ff.  iii.  70),— a  circnmatance  frxnn  which  it 
has  given  name  to  the  residencea  of  snbeeqnent 
princes.  (Dion  Case.  UU.  16.)  In  treating  of  the 
topography  of  this  region,  and  indeed  of  that  of  the 
remunder  of  the  dty,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  ob- 
aerve  a  chronological  order,  as  waa  deainble  in  treat- 
ing of  the  fonun,  in  order  that  the  reader  might 
gun  a  clear  idea  of  ita  appearance  in  the  rariona 
periods  of  Boman  history;  bnt  shall  follow  the  moat 
eoBfaaient  metiiod  withont  regard  to  the  datea  of  the 
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di&nnt  objeeta  nwntioned.  We  bare  already  de- 
aeribed  the  sitaatian  and  height  of  the  hilL  Tba 
latter,  however,  raimot  be  very  accniutely  gim,  aa 
the  aoil  ia  covisred  to  a  great  depth  widi  rahhiah, 
tha  aole  remaina  of  tboae  magnificent  edifieea  which 
one*  atood  npoo  it.  On  thandaof  tfaaCSrcnallaxi- 
moa,  indeed,  in  the  Viguadtl  CoOtgio  Ingkie,  theea 
mina  aaanme  aooiethiag  of  a  more  definite  form; 
hat  the  giganlie  ard»  and  twraoea  at  that  part, 
though  they  b^  atill  szcita  our  wonder,  ara  not 
aafBuntly  parfsct  ta  eoahla  na  to  traoa  any  plan 
of  the  boiWnga  which  they  once  formed.  How. 
ever,  they  moat  all  have  been  anbeeqnent  to  the 
time  of  Nero;  amce  the  rnvagea  of  tlM  fin  nnder 
that  emperor  were  particolarly  deatmctive  on  the 
Palatine  hilL  Hence  the  chief  topographical  inte- 
rtat  attachea  to  the  dedivitiee  of  the  hill,  which 
pnaent  more  bnlitiea  for  aacertaimng  spota  coo- 
nected  with  and  sanctified  by  the  early  tradition  of 
the  city, — of  which  several  have  already  been  die- 
eoaaed,  as  the  Porta  Bomannla  and  Clivns  Victoriae, 
the  Porta  Mngioois,  the  Cnriaa  Veterea,  && 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  declivity  towards 
the  Capitoline  hill  was  called  Gbbxalds  or 
CKBMAI.U8;  bnt  thoogh  in  ancient  times  this  wu 
regarded  as  a  separata  hill,  the  reason  ia  not 
dear,  ainoe  it  by  no  means  presents  any  distiKi 
featarea,  like  the  Velia.  Here  waa  the  Lupescal, 
according  to  tradition  a  grotto  sacred  to  Pan  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Arcadians  (Dionya.  L  3S,  79X 
and  near  it  the  Fioua  RinaifALU,  oraaered  fig-tne, 
under  which  Bomnlss  and  Kemns  were  disconred 
sockled  by  the  wolf.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  spot  of  the  Lnpercal.  Evander  pmnta  it  oot 
to  Aeneas  as  lying  "  gelida  sub  mpe  '  (Virg.  Am. 
viiL  343),  and  Dionysins  (L  c)  daacrihea  it  as  as 
tike  road  (kutJi  t^h  Uor)  leading  to  the  Ciicis 
Haximos ;  and  his  authori^  is  piefeiable  to  that  cf 
Servioa,  who  deecribea  it  aa  "  in  Circo  "  (ad  Am. 
viii.  90).  Ita  most  probable  site  therefore  is  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  hill,  towards  the  drcoa.  lu 
altuation  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  that  of 
the  0a8A  Koxvu.  llie  description  of  the  lOih 
Begio,  or  Palatine,  in  the  tfoHtia  begins  at  the  Caia 
BomuH,  and  proceeding  round  the  base  of  the  hill 
to  the  N.  and  E.  ends,  in  caning  from  the  areas, 
with  the  Lnpercal;  whence  it  is  {Jain  that  tha  Caaa 
Bomnli  mnst  have  stood  a  little  to  the  N.  of  it. 
Plutarch  noticea  the  Casa  Bomuli,  which  waa  else 
called  Tnguriam  Fanatoli,  in  the  fallowing  manner: 
tttfiiXot  U  (^««)  wof  i  Toiit  Xtymhoin  Dai>iiilii 
KaAi)t  'AxTqt  ■  oZroi  Si  tici  rtfH  vV  *<'  viv  hnti- 
tfoiiar  rhv  lUycar  ix  noAarrlov  xariSam  (^Ham. 
20).  Here  the  expression  Ka\i)  'AirH)  ia  pozsliag, 
as  an  equivalent  name  does  not  occur  in  any  Latin 
author.  Properly  iirr^  Mgnifiea  tie  aea-sAore,  aarf 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  the  banka  of  the 
Tiber :  nor,  in  prose  at  least,  to  an  inland  baak. 
Hence  Preller  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  ia  jxnarij 
Plutarch's  awkward  translation  of  the  Boman  name 
for  a -place  called  Pvlav  Baptt,  which  obtained 
this  appellation  after  the  Lnpercal  had  beat  reatnred 
by  Augustus  and  adorned  with  architectoial  de- 
vationa.  (JUgio»at,  p.  181.)  But  Plutarch  was 
surely  maater  of  his  own  language;  and  thooi^  hs 
may  not  have  been  a  very  profound  Latin  acbolar. 
yet  aa  he  Uved  some  time  in  Bome  and  occapied 
himself  with  studying  the  history  and  manoara  of 
the  people,  we  may  perhapa  give  him  credit  far 
knowing  the  difference  between  rtpei  and  Ultm. 
It  aeems  more  probable  therefore  that  the  Bomaa 
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Eune  of  tho  pjca  alluded  to  wu  Poucmni  Lirnra 
than  fulcra  Rupa  (thongh  anfortaiutel;  we  do  not 
find  it  montiontd  in  any  Latin  aathor),  and  that,  like 
the  Cam  Romnli  and  Lnpercal,  it  was  a  traditionary 
nama,  as  old  as  the  etorj  of  Romnlos  and  lieinaa 
itaelf.  According  to  that  story,  we  mnat  recollect 
that  the  Tiber  had  orerflowed  its  banks  and  fomwd 
a  lake  here,  and  that  the  cradle  was  washed  aifane 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine;  whence  the  name  Uthi; 
vbieh  is  frequently  nsed  of  the  shoras  of  a  lake, 
might  without  impropriety  be  applied  to  this  spot 
The  fiaSiioi  or  steps  mendoned  by  Plutarch  in  the 
preceding  passage  wen  of  conns  a  more  recent 
work,  but  their  date  cannot  be  fixed.  Propertins 
(t.  1.  9)  ssema  to  allude  to  them  in  the  following 
paaaage  as  existing  even  in  the  time  of  Bomnlns  and 
Banns: — 

**  Qua  gradibns  domus  ista  Bemi  se  sostnlit  olim 
Unus  erat  fratrum  maxima  regna  focus." 

Bat  though  we  can  hardly  imagine  their  existenoe 
at  that  time,  yet  the  passage  at  all  erents  anfflees 
to  prove  the  existenoe  of  the  steps  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Becker,  however,  will  by  no  means  al- 
low this.  {HantB).  p.  420  and  note.)  Flntarah 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Casa  Bomnli  stood  the  cheny-tree  said  to  have 
sprang  from  the  lance  hurled  by  Booiulns  from  the 
Aventine  to  the  Palatine;  and  tlut  the  tree  withered 
and  died  from  the  roots  having  been  injured  when 
Cains  Caesar  (Caligula)  caused  the  steps  to  be 
made  then,  (ratni  M  Kalmipn,  fo  ^o^S  ^^ 
ittgiatts  irurnvd^mTos  Kti  rSt>  rninrur  w»pto- 
fvrtirrttt  t&  ith3fa\ar,  t>M0oy  al  flQai  muaMutai 
nvT^nuri,  koI  rh  ^irriai  i/iapii^.')  Hence 
Becker  dnws  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  steps,  and  that  they  did  not  exist  befon  the 
time  of  Csiignla.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary consequence  from  Plutarch's  words,  since  tn- 
incnxi^ai  often  signifies  to  repair  or  maie  better. 
We  find  the  same  steps  mentioned  by  Solinns  under 
the  name  of  Scalae  Caci :  "  Ad  snpenaUum  scalsmm 
Caci  habet  terminum  (Roma  Quadrsta),  nbi  tn- 
gurinm  fait  Fanstnli  lU  Bomulus  mansitavit,"  &c, 
(i.  18).  It  cannot  be  doabted  that  these  an  the  same 
steps  mentioned  by  Propertius  and  Plntarch.  Ger- 
hard proposed  to  emend  this  passage  by  rea^ng  Caii 
for  Caci;  an  emendatioa  of  which  Becker  of  coarse 
approved,  as  it  snits  his  new  that  the  steps  did  not 
exist  befcre  the  time  of  Caligula.  But  nnfortnnately 
he  was  not  aware  of  a  passage  in  Kodorus  Siculns 
which  also  mentions  these  steps  in  a  manner  con- 
firmatory of  the  account  of  SoGnus  and  Fropertins: 
Tov  8c  KokIov  if  T^  naXarly  KoraXctaG  tarw 
ix'""'"  Kt8lyr)y  xXf^uwa  r))v  ivoiut{onhni)'  In' 
iKtiyaS  KaKiar  (iv.  21).  And  as  Diodorus  wrote 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  existence  of  the  steps 
befora  the  time  of  Caligula  is  thus  proved. 

An  AzDES  RoKuu  is  also  mentioned  on  the  Ger- 
mslos  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Argives  quoted  by 
Varro  (L,  L.  r.  §  54,  Mlill.);  but  it  is  not  found  in 
any  other  author,  and  hence  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Casa  Bomnli. 
The  round  church  of  S.  Teodon  on  the  W.  ride  of 
the  Palatine  has  frequently  been  identified  with 
this  Aedes  Bomnli,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  built  over  the  remains  of  some  sncient  temple; 
but  it  is  too  far  from  the  circus  to  have  been  the 
Casa  Bomnli,  which  lay  more  towards  S.  Anaitatia. 
Besides  the  Casa  seems  to  have  been  notbmg  more 
than  a  little  thatched  but ;  of  which,  as  we  have 
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seen,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  duplicate  on  the 
Capitol. 

In  the  dearth  of  any  more  accnrate  information 
we  cannot  fix  the  sitnation  of  these  vensrabls  relics 
of  Roman  antiquity  mora  predsely  than  may  be 
gathered  from  th«  preosding  general  indications. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  and  0.  Cassius  Longinns,  who 
were  censors  in  B.a  154,  projected,  and  even  began, 
a  theatre  at  this  spot,  which  was  to  extend  from  the 
Lnpeical  on  the  Germalna  towards  the  Palatine. 
But  this  schsme  was  opposed  by  the  rigid  morality 
of  Sci]»o  Nasica,  and  all  the  works  were  put  up  to 
auction  and  sold.  (Yell.  Pat  L  15 ;  Val.  Max.  il 
4.  §  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  28.)  The  Lnpercal  is  men- 
tioned in  tile  JfoMMiailwn  Aneynmum,  as  reoon- 
Btmoted  by  Augnstns;  whence  Canina  infers  that 
the  ancient  one  most  have  been  destroyed  when 
this  theatre  was  commenced.  (JnHcaaone  Topogr, 
p.  460, 1890.)  The  Casa  Bomali  is  represented  by 
Fabius  Pictor,  as  translated  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassns  (i.  79),  to  have  been  carefnlly  preserved 
in  his  time,  the  damage  occasioned  by  sge  or  tem< 
posts  being  made  gocid  according  to  the  ancient 
pattern.  Whether  tiie  building  mentioned  in  the 
ffoHtia  was  still  the  earns  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

We  have  ahwdy  noticed,  when  treating  of  the 
dty  of  Romulus,  the  Saitctuabt  or  Victobia — 
most  probably  a  sacred  grove — and  the  Cuvus 
ViCToaiAK  on  the  NW.  slope  of  the  Palatine, 
At  or  near  this  spot  an  Aides  Hatbib  Dbux 
was  erected  b.  c.  191,  to  contam  the  image  of  the 
Mater  Idaea,  which  Sdjno  Nariea  had  brought 
from  Asia  thirteen  years  before.  (Liv.  xzzvi.  SS; 
Cic.  Bar.  R.  12.)  It  must  have  been  to  the  K.  of 
the  Casa  Somuli,  since  it  is  mentioned  after  it  in 
the  Notilia,  when  proceeding  m  that  direction,  yet 
at  acme  distance  from  the  N.  pomt  of  the  hill,  be- 
tween which  and  the  temple  Uie  Domus  Tiberiana 
must  have  intervened.  It  is  recorded  ss  having  been 
twice  burnt  dovm;  once  in  B.  c  110,  when  it  was 
rebmlt  by  Hetellos  (Jul.  Obs.  99),  and  again  in 
A.  D.  2,  in  the  same  fire  which  destroyed  the  palaes 
of  Augnstns,  by  whom  it  was  restored.  (Val.  Max. 
i  8.  §  II ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  IS ;  Jfoii.  il«<»r.>  It 
must  abo  have  been  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 
under  Nero,  and  again  rebuilt.  Becker  {Ewadb, 
p.  421)  observes  that  its  front  must  have  faced  the 
E.,  as  the  statue  of  the  Magna  Hater  Idaea  is 
described  by  Dion  Cassius  as  looking  that  way 
(xlvi.  43).  But  this  relates  only  to  the  statue ; 
and  we  fancy  that  then  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
from  a  passage  in  Martial,  that  the  temple  was  a 
round  one,  and  could  not  therefore  be  properly  said 
to  fiue  any  way.  In  this  passage  two  temples  are 
mentioned  (i.  70. 9): — 

"  Flecte  viae  hac  qua  madidi  sunt  tecta  Lyaei 
£t  Cybeles  picto  stat  Cmybonte  tholus." 

Becker  observes  (p.  42S)  that  the  age  and  ritnatien 
of  the  temples  here  mentioned  cannot  be  determined, 
as  they  occur  nowhere  else;  and  this  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Tholus  Cybkles — which  Becker 
writes  Torut,  without  any  apparent  meaning — ^may 
not  have  been  the  Aedes  Matris  Deum  before  referred 
to.  The  description  of  the  road  to  the  house  of 
Procnlns  given  in  this  ejngram  snits  the  sitnation 
of  this  temple  ;  and  the  house  itself  is  mentioned  aa 
"  nee  propior  qnam  Phoebus  amat."  Now,  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus,  lay  close  to  that  of  the 
Idaean  Mother,  as  we  shall  see   presently;  and, 
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indeed,  tbey  an  mentjoned  ia  one  breath  in  the 
IfaiHieL.  CAedemlfabieOeamet  ApoUininBbam- 
muii.")  That  thii  Thalai  Cjbelee  n»j  han  been 
the  temple  which  once  oecapied  the  site  of  tlie 
inaent  ciroalar  choreh  of  S.  Taodoro  befiate  referred 
to,  we  can  onlj  ofier  a  ooDJectnre;  its  litoation,  at 
leaet,  admirably  oonesponda  mth  that  of  the  tem^ 
oftheldaean  Mother. 

We  find  a  temple  of  thii  deity,  aa  veil  aa  one  of 
JirvKHTAa  mentioaed  in  the  JfomunieKtum  Aney- 
raaieii  (tab.  ir.  L  8)  aa  erected  by  Aogaetns  on  the 
PalatinOk  Tlie  fint  of  theae  may,  howerer,  have 
been  only  a  raetoratian  of  the  ancient  temple.  We 
ean  hardly  oonelude  fram  the  word  fed  that  it  wa* 
an  antiiely  new  and  aeparata  atmotnTe;  ainca  we  find 
the  aame  word  oaed  in  that  record  with  relation  to 
other  edifioee  which  were  among  the  moat  ancient  in 
Borne,  and  of  which  it  ia  not  lilcely  that  there 
ahoold  have  been  dnplicatea :  snch  a*  the  temple  of 
Jopiter  Fecetrina  ca  the  Capitol,  that  of  Qoirinns, 
that  of  Jnno  Begina  on  tlie  Afentine,  and  othen. 
In  theee  caaea  it  aeema  probable  that  the  edlficea 
were  in  snch  a  roinona  state  &om  long  neglect  that 
Aaguatna  ibnnd  it  neceaaary  to  rebuild  them  from 
their  foondatiaos;  which  would  justify  the  nee  of  the 
word/ect  inatead  of  re/ect,  bnt  hudly  the  regarding  of 
them  aa  entirely  new  temples.  The  great  care  nsed 
by  Angnstos  in  restoring  the  ancient  temples  is 
alloded  to  by  Horace  (Od.  iii.  6).  The  temple  cf 
JoTentas  may  possibly  have  been  new;  at  all  events 
It  oonld  hardly  have  been  the  one  dedicated  by 
C.  Licinioa  Lucnllns  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  Mater  Magna  Idaea,  ainoe  the  former  was  in 
the  Cirens  Muimos.  (Lir.  xzxtl  36 ;  cf.  Cic. 
BnU.  18,  ad  Att.  I  18.) 

What  the  PBiiTAPTi.m  may  hare  been  which  is 
mentioDed  in  the  NoliHa  between  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  and  the  palace  of  Augnstna,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  except  that  it  was  probably  a  bnilding  with  five 
gates.  Freller  (Segionen,  f.  1S3)  cites  a  passage 
from  an  anooymoos  deacriber  of  the  Antiqnitiea  of 
Constantinople  in  Bandnri  (Imp.  OriaU.  i.  p.  21), 
in  which  a  bnilding  in  that  city  called  Tetrapslum, 
which  waa  nsed  for  depositing  and  bewailing  the 
ocrpse  of  the  emperor,  or  of  that  of  any  member  of 
his  family,  is  mentioned ;  and  as  this  bnilding  is 
said  to  hare  been  imitated  from  one  at  Rome,  Preller 
thinka  it  highly  probable  that  the  Pentapyltmi  in 
question  may  have  afibrded  the  model,  and  been  used 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

Of  the  temples  of  Jufitek  Victob  and  Jufitek 
Statob  —  the  farmer  near  the  Nova  Via  and  Porta 
Mngionis,  the  latter  farther  off  towards  the  Sacra  Via 
—we  have  already  spoken  whan  describing  the  Bo- 
mnlean  city;  besides  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  temple  of  Jufitek  Profuoitatob,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  known  only  from  an  in- 
scription. (Grnter.  coc.  2 ;  Orell.  42 ;  Canina,  In- 
diaaioM,  p.  469.)  We  hare  also  had  occasion  to 
mention  tiie  Curiae  Vktekes  and  the  sacellnm  of 
FoBTUXA  Besficiehs.  Other  ancient  bnildings 
and  shrines  on  the  Pahitine,  the  sites  of  which 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  were  the  Cubia 
&AUOBuk  (Palatinonim),  where  the  ancilia  and 
the  litnus  Bomali  were  preserved,  probably  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  (Dlonys.  ii.  70 ;  Cic. 
Dw.  L  17 ;  Gruter,  Anier.  clxiii.  5;  Orell.  2244); 
•  &nnm,  or  Aba  Febbis  (Cic  Leg.  ii.  11;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  6 ;  Plin.  ii.  5),  an  ancient  sacellum 
of  the  Dka  Viriplaca,  the  appeasing  deity  of 
connubial  qnairels  (VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  §  6);  and  an 
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'A^poHnor,  or  Tbiipi.b  or  Vesub  (Dioo  Cass. 
Ixxiv.  3). 

When  the  Bomaiis  b^an  to  improve  their  do- 
mestio  architecture,  and  to  build  finer  hooaes  than 
those  which  hsd  contented  their  more  nmple  anas- 
tors,  the  Palatina,  from  ita  excellent  and  oonvemeni 
sitnation,  early  became  a  fiuhionable  qnarter.  Wa 
have  already  allnded  slightly  to  some  of  the  more 
noted  residences  on  this  hilL  The  house  of  Vrrsu- 
viDS  Vaccub  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  whidi  irt 
find  mentioned  in  this  qnarter.  It  waa  pulled  down  in 
B.  a  330  in  eooaeqnence  of  the  treasooona  practiea 
of  its  owner ;  after  which  the  site  remained  unbuilt 
upon,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Vaoci  Praia  (Liv. 
vUi.  19 ;  Pa.  Cie.  p.  Dom.  38) ;  bat  how  k^  it 
remained  m  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
Porticos  Catuu  rose  on  the  Palatmefhim  a  similsr 
caossk  Its  site  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the 
house  of  M.  Fnlvins  Flaccns,  who  perished  in  the 
ssdition  of  C.  Gracchus :  the  house  was  then  rsiei, 
and  the  gronnd  on  which  it  stood  called  Fij^cxxaxa 
Abba,  till  this  portico  wss  erected  on  it  by  Q.  Lnls- 
tius  Catnlna,  after  his  Cimbrie  vietofy.  (VaL  Mix. 
vi.  3.  §  I ;  Ps.  Cic.  p.  Don.  43.)  Near  it  stood  the 
Housb  or  Cicbbo  which  he  bought  of  Crassns,— 
probably  not  the  celebrated  orator, — the  fate  of  wliirli 
we  have  already  related.  It  seems  to  have  been  w 
the  NE.  sids  of  the  Palatine,  as  Cieefo  is  deeciibtd 
by  Plutarch  as  traveraing  the  Sacra  Via  in  oidcr  to 
arrive  at  the  foram  (<%.  22):  and  Vettins  calb 
Cicero  "  vicinum  ocnsnlis,"  that  is,  of  Caesar,  «h« 
then  dwelt  in  the  Begin  (iKi.il(t  ii.24).  Catiuxi') 
Uoou  was  also  on  the  Pslatine,  and  was  annexed 
by  Augustus  to  his  residence.  (Suet.  lU.  Gnmm. 
17.)  Here  also  wu  a  House  or  Airroiiius,  which 
Angnstns  presented  to  Agrippa  and  Measala  (Dioa 
Cass.  liii.  27) ;  and  also  the  Hoi'sb  or  ScaubcS) 
Earned  for  its  magnifioenoe.  (Cic  Scaur.  27 ;  Plin. 
XXX  vi.  3.) 

With  the  reign  of  Augnstna  a  new  eracommennd 
for  the  Palatine.  It  waa  now  marked  out  for  tba 
imperial  residence;  and  in  proceaa  of  time,  the 
bnildings  erected  by  successive  emperors  nMmopalised 
the  hill,  and  excluded  all  private  possessiooa.  Au- 
gustus was  bom  in  this  B^ion,  at  a  place  called 
AD  Capita  Bubula,  the  situation  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  determine  (SoeU  Aug.  5).  In  early  mso- 
hood  he  oocnpied  the  boose  of  the  orator  C.  Lidnins 
Calvns  "  jnxta  forum  super  scaiss  anolarias  '  {ii. 
72) ;  but  neither  can  Uie  site  of  this  be  more  defi- 
nitely fixed.  Henoe  he  removed  to  the  Pslaljiw,  where 
he  at  first  occupied  the  HousB  or  Hobtessics, 
a  dwelling  conspicuous  nrither  for  siie  oorspleodoor. 
(/i.)  AfW  his  victory  over  Sextns  Pompdns,  he 
appears  to  have  purchased  several  houses  adjoisin!; 
his  own,  and  to  have  vowed  the  Temple  or  AroLux 
which  he  afterwards  bnilt  (Veil.  Pat  it  SI;  Uios 
Csss.  Ixix.  15.)  This  temple,  the  second  dedicmied 
to  that  deity  at  Borne — the  earlier  one  being  in  tfai 
Cirens  Flaminios— does  not,  hawever,appeKt  to  hara 
been  begun  till  after  the  battle  of  Actiom,  or  al  ail 
events  the  plan  of  it  was  extended  afler  that  eveuL 
It  is  well  known  that  after  that  victory  Angostai 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  Leucsdian  ApoUo  near 
Actinm,  and  in  like  manner  the  new  stmctnie  as 
the  Palatine  waa  referred  to  the  same  deity ;  wheats 
the  phrases  "  Actios  Apollo  "  (Virg.  A».  tSL  704; 
Prop.  iv.  6.  67),  and '•  Phoebus  Navalis  "  (— "uii 
Navalistant  sacra  P&latia  Phoebo,'  Prop.  !▼.  1.  S>  It 
was  dedicated  in  b.  c.  27.  It  was  surroanded  widi 
a  portico  containing  the  BiBUornscAK  GKaaCA 
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■T  Latika  (SoeL  ^ii;.  S9;  Dion  Cut.  liiL  I; 
M<>».  Ancfr.')  These  far-famed  libnriea  vera  quit* 
diatinct  inatitntiocs,  aa  appears  from  monmnental 
inscriptiona  to  slaves  and  freedmen  attached  to 
them,  who  are  mentioned  as  "  a  Bibliotheca  Latina 
ApcJUnia,"  or,  "  a  Bibliotheca  Graeca  Palatina" 
(Panvinina  in  GnwTina,  TAet,  iii.  eoL  305;  OrelL 
Inter.  40,  41).  In  them  were  the  bnata  or  elipeata» 
m^net  of  distingtiiahed  anthura.  (Tae.  Ant.  ii. 
83.)  Propertioa,  in  a  short  poem  (liL  29),  haa 
given  BO  TiTid  a  description  of  the  whole  building, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  it: — 

"  Qoaeria  car  reniam  tibi  taidior  ?  Aurea  Phoebo 

Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fait. 
Tota  erat  in  speciem  Foenis  digesta  colamnia 

Inter  qaas  Danai  femina  tarba  aenis. 
Hie  equidem  Phoebo  Tisoa  mihi  pulchrior  ipeo 

Marmoreoa  tacita  carmen  hiare  Ijra. 
Atqae  aram  circom  ateterant  armenta  Mjronia 

Quataor  artificis,  vivida  signa,  bores. 
Tnin  mediam  daio  aorgebat  marmore  templom 

£t  patria  Phoebo  carina  Ortygia. 
In  quo  Solis  erst  snpra  faatigia  carms 

Et  valvae  Lib7ci  nobile  dentis  opaa. 
Altera  dejectos  Pamaasi  rertice  Gallos 

Altera  moerebat  foaera  Tantalidoa. 
Deiude  inter  matiem  deaa  atqne  inter  aororem 

Ffthina  in  longa  carmina  Teat*  sonat" 

Henca  we  leani  that  the  colamns  of  the  portico 
were  of  African  marble,  and  between  them  stood 
atatnea  of  the  Sftj  dangbters  of  Danaoa  (cf.  Ovid. 
Amor.  ii.  2.  4.)  According  to  Acron,  fif^  eques- 
trian Btatuea  of  the  sons  of  I^nans  alao  atood  in  the 
open  space.  (SchoL  ad  Pen.  iL  56.)  The  temple 
itself  waa  of  solid  white  marble  from  Luna  (^Car- 
rara). (Serr.  Virg.  Am.  viiL  720.)  The  statue 
alluded  to  bj  Propertius  aa  "  Phoebo  pulchrior 
ipso  "  was  that  of  Aagoatna  himself,  which  repre- 
MDted  him  in  the  dreas  and  attitude  of  Apolla 
(ScboL  Cmq.  ad  Bar.  ^  i.  3, 17:  Serr.  ad  Virg. 
Ee.  ir.  la)  In  the  libraij  was  alio  a  eoloaaal 
bronze  statue  of  ApoUo,  SO  feet  in  height  (Plin. 
zxxiT.  18),  aa  well  as  many  precious  works  of 
art.  (lb.  xxziT.  8,  zsxrii.  5,  &c)  The  Sibylline 
books  were  preseired  in  the  temple  (Saet.  Aug.  31 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xziiL  3)  befine  which  was  the  apacioua 
place  called  the  Abba  Apoixnris. 

From  all  these  notices  we  may  gather  some  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  this  celebrated  temple;  but  its  exact 
site,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Palacs  of  Augustus, 
ia  nowhere  clearly  intimated.  From  serenl  pas- 
aagea,  howerer,  which  faaTa  been  cited  when  dis- 
cussing the  situation  of  the  Porta  Mogionia,  we  may 
infer  pretty  accurately  that  the  latter  must  have 
stood  at  the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine,  between  the 
arch  of  Titus  and  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (JS.  Maria 
Liberairice.)  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Ovid 
("  Inde  tenore  pari,"  &C.,  Tritt.  iii.  1.  59),  that  the 
temple  most  hare  lain  some  way  beyond  the  paboe, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
place  it  near  8.  Teodoro,  though  it  stood  perhaps 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to  be  the 
spot  indicated  in  the  Noiitia.  The  temple  ia  there 
called  "  aedis  Apollinis  Shammuii'' — an  epithet  not 
easily  ezphined,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of 
rreller  {Segionea,  p.  182);  altho^b  then  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  temple  bnilt  by  Ai^nstns  ia  meant 

In  the  same  document  a  DoMUS  Tibbkiaxa,  or 
palace  of  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  that 
of  Augustus;  a  bouse,  indeed,  which  he  probably 
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inherited,  as  be  was  bom  on  the  Palatios.  (Suet, 
Tib.  5.)  In  his  youth,  when  he  lived  in  a  quiet, 
retired  manner,  he  first  inhabited  the  house  of 
Pompey  in  the  Carinas,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Harownas  on  the  Esquiline  (/i.  liS);  bnt  when  be 
became  emperor,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  resided 
on  the  PaUUine,  till  he  secluded  himself  in  the  island 
of  Capreae.  The  Domns  Tiberiana  must  have  stood 
near  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Palatine,  since  it  ia 
described  as  aSbrding  an  exit  into  the  Velabmm  ("  per 
Tiberianam  dcmnm  in  Velabmm,'  Tac^ifH  i.  27). 
Saetonias,  speaking  of  the  same  departure  of  Otho^ 
aaya  that  he  hutened  out  at  the  back  of  the  palace 
("  proripnit  so  a  poatica  parte  PaUtii,"  Otlu,  6) ;  from 
which  passages  it  would  appear  that  the  two  palaces 
were  connected  together,  that  of  Augustus  being  the 
more  oonspicnous  towards  the  forum,  whilst  that  of 
Tiberias  formed  the  back  front  It  was  from  tbt  latter 
that  Vitelliua  surveyed  the  storming  of  the  Captol. 
(Suet.  ViL  15.)  At  a  later  period  of  the  Empue  we 
find  a  BiBuuTHECA  mentioned  in  the  palace  of  Ti- 
berias, which  had  probably  superseded  the  PaUtins 
Library,  u  the  hitter  is  no  longer  mentioned.  (A. 
Gell.  xiii.  19 ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  2.)  All  these  build- 
ings must,  of  coarse,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Nero;  bnt  we  must  assume  that,  after  they  were  re- 
built, the  Domns  August!  et  Tiberii  still  continued 
to  be  distinguished,  as  they  are  mentioned  as^eptnta 
buildings  in  the  NotUia;  and  indeed  Joeephns  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  different  parts  of  the  complex 
of  buildinga  forming  the  imperial  paUoe  were  named 
after  their  respective  founders.  {Ant.  Jud.  six.  I. 
§15). 

On  or  near  the  Palatine  we  must  also  place  the 
Templum  Auouan  —  one  of  the  only  two  pnblio 
works  which  Tiberias  undertook  at  Borne,  the  other 
being  the  seena  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  Even 
these  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  bnt  left  them  to  be 
completed  and  dedicated  by  CaliguU.  (Tac  .diM. 
vi.  45;  Suet  ra.  47,  CoJ.  21.)  The  ciicnmstanoa 
of  Caligula  using  this  temple  as  a  sort  of  pier  for 
his  bridge  to  the  Captoline  makes  it  doabtfol 
whether  it  could  have  stood  on  the  Palatine  hiU. 
(Suet  Jb.  22.)  Tet  Pliny  (zii.  42)  alludea  to 
it  as  "  in  Palatii  templo ; "  and  if  it  waa  not  exactly 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  it  could  not  have  bean 
very  &r  from  it  Becker  conjectures  that  the 
Bridok  or  Cauqula  passed  over  the  Basilica 
Julia;  bnt  the  only  proof  ia,  that  Caligula  waa 
accustomed  to  fling  money  to  the  people  from  the 
roof  of  the  basilica,  which  he  might  have  ascended 
without  a  bridge.  (Suet  Col  37,  Joe.  Ant 
Jvd.  xix.  1.  §  11.)  The  bridge,  perhaps,  did  not 
stand  very  long.  Caligula  seems  to  have  made  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  imperial  paUce,  though 
we  cannot  trace  the:ii  accurately.  ("  Bis  vidimus 
urbem  totam  cingi  domibos  principum  Caii  et 
Neronis,*  Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  5.)  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  connected  the  temple  of  Castor 
with  it  Tet  in  his  time  there  must  have  been 
still  some  private  dwellings  on  the  N£.  side  of 
the  Palatine,  as  Pliny  mentions  that  the  lotns- 
trees  belonging  to  the  honae  of  Cnasns  at  that  spot 
lasted  till  the  fin  of  Mera  (lb.  xrii.  1.)  Tha 
enormous  buildings  of  the  last-named  emperor 
probably  engrcesed  the  whole  of  the  Palatine;  at  all 
events  we  hear  no  more  of  private  houses  there 
after  the  commencement  of  hu  reign.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  Nero's  two  pahues.  The  first  of 
these,  or  DoKUS  TsAmrroRiA,  with  its  gardens, 
though  not  finished  in  tha  same  style  of  splendour 
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■1  its  aooeeanr,  the  dammi  mtm,  iMnu  to  haT« 
acenpiaii  u  large  u  extant  of  groDnd,  and  to  bare 
reached  fmn  the  Palatiiw  to  tbegardou  ofMaeoeius 
and  the  tffft  of  Serrioa  oo  the  EaqniUna,  (SoeL 
Aero, 31 ;  Tec. ^im.  xv. 39.)  The  Aurba  Dohds 
waa  a  •pecimen  of  ioaaoe  extrarafrance.  Ita  atrinm 
or  natibole  waa  placed  on  the  Velia,  oo  the  ipot 
when  the  tein|de  of  Venna  and  Rome  after- 
warda  atood,  and  in  It  roae  tha  nnloaaal  Statub 
or  Nbbo,  ISO  feet  high,  the  baae  of  which  ia 
atill  Tiaible  at  the  NW.  aide  of  the  Cdoaaaam.  We 
Diaj  gain  an  idea  of  the  rattneaa  of  thia  reaidence 
b]r  comparing  the  proee  deacription  of  Soatooiaa  with 
the  poetical  one  of  Martial,  whan  we  ahall  aee  that 
the  latter  baa  not  abnied  the  pririlege  of  hia  calling. 
(Suet.  Ntn,  31 ;  Hart  it  Spad.  S>  It  waa  nerer 
perfectlj  finiahed,  and  Veapaiian,  aa  we  hare  said, 
reatond  the  grmind  to  the  pablic  We  know  bat 
liitle  of  the  artangement  of  the  boildings  oo  tha 
Palatine  itaelf  nnder  Nero,  except  that  the  di6ferent 
puta  appear  to  hare  retained  their  former  Damea. 
OomitiaB  added  moch  to  the  palace,  now  again 
confined  to  thia  hill,  and  fitted  it  op  in  a  »tj\t  of 
extnordinaiy  magnificence)  but,  thoogh  we  fre- 
qnentlj  hear  of  single  parts,  anch  aa  baths,  Haetat, 
a  portico  called  Bhitia,  a  dining-room  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  Comaiio  Jon$,  &c,  yet  we  are 
nowho*  preaented  with  a  dear  idea  of  it  as  a 
whole  (cf.  Plot  PopL  IS;  Flin.  xxxv.  S.  a.  38; 
Capit  Pert.  1 1 ;  Hart.  riii.  36;  Stat.  SUo.  iil  4.  47, 
IT.  2. 18,  Ac)  The  anxietj  and  terror  of  the  tyrant 
ate  strikinglj  depicted  in  the  anecdote  told  bj 
Snetooioa  {Dom.  14),  that  he  caosed  the  walls  of  the 
portico  in  which  he  was  accnatomed  to  walk  to  be 
ooreied  with  the  stone,  or  crystallised  gypesm,  called 
pktmgitet,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  see 
what  waa  going  on  behind  his  back.  It  is  nncertain 
where  the  Adokaxa,  or  gardens  of  Adonis,  laj,  in 
which  Domitian  receiTcd  ApoUonina  of  Tjana,  and 
which  are  marked  on  a  iragment  of  the  Capitoline 
plan  (Bellori,  tab.  xi.)  Of  the  history  of  the  palace 
little  more  U  known.  SerenU  accounts  mention  the 
damns  aniea  aa  baring  been  bnnit  down  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan  (One.  riL  12;  Hieno.  an.  lOS,  p.  447, 
Rooc.),  and  the  palace  which  succeeded  it  appear* 
tu  hars  been  alao  deatrqjed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Coaunodos  (Dion  Caaa.  IxxiL  24;  Hendian,  L 
14.) 

At  the  aonthem  extremity  of  the  PaUtine,  Septi- 
mitts  Snerxut  built  the  SnTUonnx,  cooaiderable 
nmaiaa  of  which  cxiated  till  near  the  end  of  the 
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16th  centniy,  when  Pope  Sixtna  V.  canaed  the  |ulla>s 
to  be  carried  off  to  the  Vatican.     SepraentatioDi  U 
the  rains  will  be  fonnd  m  Du  P<rsc  (tav.  13)  aul 
Gamncci  (AnticUli  di  Roma,  f.  83,  ^wca&m  Rom. 
MagmificeHtiae,  t.  45).     The  name  of  the  bnildiii;, 
which,  howeier,  is  very  rarioosly  written   in  tlx 
MSS.  of  different  authors,  is  by  some  sappoaed  to 
bare  been  derived  from  its  form,  by  othera  from  tbt 
drcmnatanoe  of  aaren  roada  meeting  at  this  spot. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  a  aimHar  place  extstol 
before  the  time  of  Sererua,  aince  Snetonina  mmunt 
that  Titus  was  bora  near  the  Septiaoninm  (c  2); 
though   topographers,   but  without   any   adnioila 
grounds,  have  assigned  this  to  the  3rd  Begin.    It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  name  that  the  baDdiiii; 
bad  seven  rows  of  columns,  one  above  another,  bot 
thia  notion  seems  to  be  without  foundation,  st  the 
ruins  never  exhibited  traces  of  more  than  three  rorrs. 
The  tomb  of  Severns  must  not  be  cunfonnded  with  it, 
which,  as  we  leara  from  Spartianus,  was  oo  the  Vii 
Appa,  and  built  so  aa  to  resemble  the  Septizoaimn. 
The  aame  author  informs  ns  (See.  24)  that  the  dea^n 
of  Severtis  was  to  make  the  Septizoniom  an  atriom  d 
the  palace,  so  that  it  should  be  the  first  object  to 
strike  the  eyea  of  thoae  coming  from  A&ica,  his 
native  country.  But  the  true  nature  ami  dotinatioi 
of  the  building  remain  enigmatical. 

We  know  of  no  other  alterations  in  the  palace 
except  some  slight  ones  tmder  the  emperors  Els^ 
balna  and  Alexander  Severns.  The  former  eont- 
crated  there  the  Tkmplb  or  Hbuooablds  (Lampr. 
HtUog.  3;  Hendian,  v.  S),  and  opened  a  public  batl^ 
also  deetined  apparently  aa  a  place  of  licentiooaeu 
(Lampr.  Jb.  8).  Of  the  buildings  of  Alexaada 
Severaa  wa  hear  only  of  a  rfioefg,  erected  in  homor 
of  his  mother  Julia  Uammaea,  and  oamroonly  calbd 
"  ad  Hammam  "  (Id.  Al.  Sem.  36).  Thcae  diaebs 
were  email  isolateid  buUdinga,  eooomonly  in  parks, 
and  aomewhat  reeemhled  a  modera  Boman  aumo 
or  pavilion  (Plia  Ep.  ii.  17,  v.  6).  It  is  slao 
related  of  both  theae  emperors  that  they  caased  the 
streela  of  the  Palatine  to  be  paved  with  porphyry 
and  rnrdi  mlieo  (Umpr.  HeL  24,  AL  Sen.  %S). 
The  Palatinm  waa  probably  inlijhitjj  hy  Uaxentiai 
during  hia  short  reig^,  after  which  we  hear  so 
more  rf  it  That  emperor  ia  aaid  to  ham  fsondid 
hatha  there^  (Cotal  Imp.  Viam.  t  iL  pi  24«, 
Bone.) 

The  VioTOBiA  GEBjtAHiciaHA,  the  only  object 
recorded  in  the  f^oHtia  between  the  Septiaoninm  and 
the  Lnpercal,  and  which  must  therefors  have  stood  oa 
the  ode  next  the  circna,  was  probably  oos  of  thosi 
nnmerons  monuments  erected  either  in  honoor  of 
Gennanicns,  of  which  Taeitas  speaks  (.iaa.  ii.  83X 
or  dae  to  Caracalla,  who  likewiae  bore  the  aama  of 
Gomanicus  (Preller,  KegioiieH,  p.  187). 

We  have  already  treated  gooeimlly  of  tha  VeGa  aad 
Sacra  Via,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  olgacts  con- 
oected  with  them,  aa  well  as  of  the  Nora  Via  nnder  thi 
Palatine.  The  Nova  Via  was  not  a  very  importatf 
read,  and  we  have  little  more  to  add  nspecting  it 
It  seems  to  have  begun  at  the  Porta  Hngionia,  wfatn, 
like  the  Sacra  Via,  at  the  same  spot,  it  waa  caM 
Smmna  Nova  Via  (Solin.  i.  I).  From  this  place  it 
ran  almost  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via,  aad  betwea 
it  and  the  bill,  as  hr  as  its  ixsthera  point,  when  it 
turned  to  the  S.,  and  still  continued  to  run  along  tki 
bsse  of  the  Palatine  sa  br  at  least  tM  the  rona 
Bomanula  (near  &  Giorgio  w  Vdairo).  Son, 
indeed,  carry  it  on  as  fv  as  the  Circus  MsTimss 
(Canina,  Imlie.  Top,  p^  331);  a  view  which  does  not 
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wail  to  be  saiqjorted  hj  anj  aathoritf .  The  lower 
part  «f  il,  both  on  the  side  of  the  fomm  and  of  the 
Velabram,  was  called  Infima  Nora  Via.  (Vano,  t. 
§  43,  HiiU.)  Ovid  deacribee  it  as  touching  the  finm 
("  Qna  Nova  Romano  niiDO  Via  jancta  fan  est," 
Fatt.  Ti.  389);  whence  we  moat  conclude  that  not 
ooij  the  open  space  itself,  bat  also  the  ground 
around  it  on  which  the  templee  and  basilicas  stood, 
was  ineloded  under  the  appellation  of  forum.  A 
road  appean,  however,  to  hare  led  from  the  Nova 
Via  to  the  ibimm  between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and 
Caatcr,  as  is  shown  by  remains  of  pavement  disco- 
vered there;  and  this  may  have  been  the  junotkm 
alloded  to  bj  Ovid,  which  firom  his  words  would 
seem  to  have  been  comparatively  recent.  The  LuoDS 
Vbsiab  must  have  bin  behind  the  Nova  Via,  towaids 
the  Fblatiiie,  and  indeed  on  the  veiy  slope  of  the 
hill,  as  appears  bom  ths  following  paasaget:  "  Ex- 
audita  vox  est  a  luco  Vestae,  qui  a  PaUtii  radice  in 
Novam  Viam  devezua  eet "  (Cio.  Div.  i.  45) ;  "  H, 
Caadicins  de  plebe  nontiavit  tribunia,  se  in  Nova  Via, 
ttbi  nunc  sacellam  est  supra  aedem  Vestse  vooem 
noctis  sUentio  audissa  clariorem  humana  "  (Liv.  v. 
32).  The  sscellnm  hen  alluded  to  was  that  of 
Aius  Loquens.  (Cia  L  e.  and  ii.  33.)  It  is  described 
by  Varro  (<^  OdL  xvi.  17)  aa  "in  infima  Nova 
Via  ";  whence  we  mnat  conclode  that  it  was  in  the 
part  near  the  forum  tfaat  Caedicins  heard  the  voicb 
Though  called  A'oea,  the  road  must  have  been  of 
high  antiquity,  siuoe  Livy  mentiais  that  Tarqoinina 
lived  in  it  (i.  47);  and  perhape  it  received  its 
name  from  its  newness  in  comparison  with  the 
Sacra  Via. 

Before  we  proceed  to  deeeribe  the  monument!  on 
the  Veua,  we  must  observe  that  some  wiiteis, 
and  especially  the  Italian  school  cf  topogiaphen 
(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  60,  seq.,  Indie.  Top.  p.  462), 
do  not  allow  that  the  Velia  consisted  of  that  height 
which  lies  between  the  i'alatine,  the  EsquiGne,  and 
the  eastern  side  cf  the  fcrum,  bat  confine  the  ap- 
pellatiim  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
which,  it  ia  contended,  like  the  Gennalns,  was  in 
andant  times  considered  as  distinct  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hilL  Indeed  it  appean  that  Niebuhr 
first  applied  the  name  of  Velia  to  the  ridge  in 
qnastiaa  (fiiitt.  L  pi  390,  Eng.  trans.),  in  which 
view  he  was  of  oonrse  followed  by  Bonsen  (^Bttchr. 
iii.  p.  81).  One  of  the  chief  aiguments  adduced 
against  it  is  the  acooont  given  of  the  house  of 
Valerius  Publicola.  Valerius  is  said  to  have  begun 
building  a  hooae  oo  the  same  spot  where  Tnllns 
Hoetilius  had  prsviously  dwelt  (Cic  Jlqi.  ii.  81); 
and  the  leaidence  of  Tullus  HoeUlins  again  is  re- 
eoided  to  have  been  on  the  Velia,  on  the  spot 
q^eneonb  ooonpied  by  the  Aedis  Deum  Penatium 
(Varro,  <9).  Ifom.  zii.  51,  p.  363,  Oerl.;  "  TnUns 
Uostiliaa  in  Velia,  ubi  postsa  Deam  Fenatinm  aedes 
fiHrIa  art,"  Sdin.  L  32).  Now  Bunsen  (lb.  pt  85), 
and  aftar  him  Becker  (<&  Murii,  p.  43,  Hcmdb.  p. 
249X  hold  that  the  Aedes  Deom  Penatium  here 
allniled  to  was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysias  Ualicar- 
nassenais  (i.  68)  aa  standing  in  the  short  out  which 
led  from  the  (oram  to  the  Oarinae,  in  the  district 
called  TreAoiaif.  The  MSS.  vary  in  the  spelling 
of  this  name;  bat  we  thmk  with  Becker  that  the 
Velia,  ei  rather  "  Sab  Velia,"  is  meant,  as  Cnjaciua 
has  trsRsUted  the  word :  and  Casanbon  (ad  Man. 
Am/r.)  reads  OUkuu.  Bat,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  on  that  point,  the  other  part  of 
the  dcaeriptioa  of  Dionjsius,  namely,  that  the  temple 
stood  in  the  short  cut  between  the  fbrum  and  the 
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Catiaaa^  (olBeiently  indicates  the  locality;  and  w« 
are  of  opinion,  with  Becker,  that  Bonsen  arrived  at 
a  veiy  probable  oondusioo  in  identiiying  this  temple 
with  the  piessnt  circular  vesUbnle  of  the  church  of 
&S.  Coma  e  Oamiamo.  Yet,  if  we  assume  with 
thoee  writers  that  this  was  the  only  temple  of  ths 
Penates  on  the  Velia,  and  consequently  the  spot  oq 
which  the  house  of  Publicola  stood,  then  we  most 
confess  that  we  see  considerable  force  m  the  objection 
of  Caoina,  that  snch  a  sitnation  doee  not  ccnespond 
with  the  deseriptbns  given  by  Cicero,  Livy,  and 
other  writers.  All  thoM  descriptioDs  convey  the 
idea  that  Fablioda's  boaaa  stood  on  a  somewhat 
ooDBdanble,  thoogb  not  vary  great,  elevation.  Thus 
Dionysias  characterises  ths  spot  as  Xi^n  irwtfiul- 
lumv  T4S  iyopat  UnifAy  twitucAt  ■■>)  wtphojuv 
WK^ifunot  (v.  1 9).  And  Cicero  say s  cf  the  house  i 
X  Quod  in  ezoelsiore  loco  coeptsset  aedificare  "  (S^. 
IL  31).  A  still  mora  decisive  passage  is  that  of 
Livy:  "  Aedifieabat  in  mmma  Vtlia '  (il  7).  For 
how  can  that  spot  be  called  the  (op  of  the  Velia, 
which  was  evidently  at  tie  botton,  and,  according 
to  Becker's  own  showing,  in  a  district  called  nb 
Velia?  His  attempts  to  evade  these  difficnltiee  are 
feeble  and  nnsatisbctory  (de  Mtrii,  p.  45).  Tet 
they  are  not  incapable  of  solution,  without  abandon- 
ing Niebnhr's  theay  iespecdng  Um  Velia,  which  we 
h^  to  be  the  trae  one.  Then  were  in  fact  two 
templea  of  the  Penatee  on  the  Velia,  namely,  that 
identified  by  Bonsen  with  SS.  Coma  e  DamiaHO, 
and  another  "  in  Summa  Velia,"  as  Livy  ssys;  which 
hitter  occupied  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Tullus 
Hoetilius,  and  of  the  snbseqnent  one  of  Valerias 
Pnblicola.  Thus  Solinns:  "  Tullus  Hostilin!  in 
VeUa  (babitavit),  ubi  pottta  Denm  Penatium  aedes 
facta  est "  (L  22  )l  We  cannot  determine  the  length 
of  this  jxMtea;  but  it  wss  meat  probably  after  the 
time  of  Publicola,  and  perhape  a  great  deal  later. 
But  the  other  temple  was  certainly  older,  as  it  ia 
mentiaDed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Argives  (e^ 
Varro,  LJ^  v.  §  54:  "In  Velia  apud  aedem  Deom 
Penatmm");  and  thus  it  is  plain  that  there  must 
have  been  two  templee.  Tie  one  in  the  Samma 
Velia  ia  the  Saoellom  Lamm  mentioned  by  Tadtos, 
in  describing  the  pomoerinm  of  Bomnlus  (^Mi.  xiL 
34) :  and  this  is  another  proof  that  then  were  two 
templea;  for  it  ia  impoasible  to  imagine  that  the 
pomoerinm  coold  have  extended  ao  far  to  the  N.  aa 
the  church  of  S8.  Coma  e  Damamo.  The  sitoa- 
tion  of  thia  sacellam  would  answer  all  the  leqniie- 
menta  of  the  passages  befora  cited.  For  there  ia 
sUll  a  very  oonaiderable  riae  iiaa  the  fomm  to  the 
arch  of  Titus,  near  to  which  the  aacallnm  must 
have  stood,  which  rise  was  of  conne  much  mora 
marked  when  the  fomm  was  in  ita  original  state, 
or  eome  30  foot  below  ita  picaenl  level.  Indeed  the 
northern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  which  Canina  snppoasa 
to  have  been  the  Velia,  doea  not  present  any  great 
difference  of  height:  and  thus  the  ol^jectiona  which 
he  justly  nrges  againat  the  aedee  near  the  temple  of 
Faustina  do  not  apply  to  one  on  the  sits  that  we 
have  indicated.  Besides  it  appears  to  us  an  inan- 
penble  objection  to  Canina'e  view  that  he  admits 
the  spot  near  the  temple  of  Faustina  to  have  been 
called  Sub  Velia,  though  it  is  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable space  and  by  the  mtervening  height,  from 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Palatine.  The  account  of  Aa- 
conius  (ad  Cie.  Pit.  23)  of  a  house  of  P.  Valerioa 
"  sab  VeUa,  obi  nunc  aedis  Viotorisa  est,"  is  too 
confosed  and  imperfect  to  draw  any  sstiifaetory 
Goaclusion  baia  it    By  all  other  anthoritiea  tbie 
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Aedii  Tietoriu  ii  nid  to  be  not  it  tlx  font  of  tha 
Ve/to,  bnt  on  the  juiiiiinV  of  the  PtJatimit. 

Bat  then  ia  another  trgmnent  brought  fiinrirdi 
bj  Cuiiu  (giimt  tha  height  in  qaestion  being  the 
Velia.  He  obeervee  that  the  area  on  which  the 
temple  of  Venna  and  Roine  stands  ia  diTided  from  the 
Palatine  hj  the  Sacra  Via,  and  hence  eoaki  not  hare 
belonged  to  the  Velia  ;  since  the  Sacn  Via,  and 
all  ttw  plaeea  on  the  oppoaite  (northern)  aide  of  it, 
were  comprehended  in  the  Ut  Begin  of  Serrios,  or 
the  Saborana,  wbilat  tha  Palatine,  inelnding  the 
Velia,  were  contained  in  the  4th  Begin  (AdiiaiK. 
Tapogr.  p.  482,  of.  Fan  Rom.  p.  61).  Now  if 
this  were  ao,  it  would  certainlj  be  a  htal  objeetion 
to  Niebnhr'a  view ;  bat  we  do  not  think  that  any 
anch  thing  can  be  inferred  from  Vam'a  worxla.  In 
deaeribing  the  lat  Bagion,  in  which  a  place  called 
Ceroliensia  was  incloded,  he  saja,  "  Carelienais  a 
Carinarom  jnneta  dictna  Carinae,  poatea  Cerolia, 
qnod  hinc  oritar  capot  Saeraa  Viae  ah  Streoiae  sa- 
oello,'  he.  (/.  L.  r.  §  47.)  The  passage  u  ob- 
Bcnre,  bnt  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  inferred  from 
it  that  the  Sacra  Via  formed  the  bonndarf  between 
the  1st  and  4th  Serrian  Begioos.  Varro  seems 
rather  to  be  explaining  the  origin  of  the  name  Cero- 
lia, which  he  oonnecta  with  the  Sao*  Via,  but  in 
a  manner  which  we  cannot  nnderstand.  The  Sacra 
Via  tranraed  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  and  thna 
on  Ganina's  own  showing  mnst  have  incloded  some 
part  of  it  in  the  4th  Begion,  maUng  a  dinsico 
where  no  natnral  one  is  apparent,  which  ia  not  at  all 
probable.  Beaides,  if  this  height  wss  not  called  Velia, 
what  other  name  can  be  fband  for  it  f  And  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  an  eminence  of  this  aort,  which 
ia  sufficiently  marked,  and  liea  in  the  nrj  heart  of 
the  city,  should  have  been  without  a  name. 

Asauming  the  Velia,  therefore,  to  haTC  been  that 
rising  ground  which  lies  between  the  rallef  of  the 
fiimm  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Colosseom  en 
the  other,  we  ahalt  proceed  to  describe  its  monumenta. 
The  Aedu  Pematidii,  before  refetied  to  aa  standing 
on  the  dediritj  of  the  ridge,  or  Sub  Velia,  and  de- 
scribed bj  Dionjmna  (i.  68),  seems  to  hare  been 
eoe  of  the  moat  venanble  antiqnitj.  In  it  were 
preaerred  the  images  of  the  honaehold  gods  said  to 
hare  been  brought  ftma  Troj,  baring  npon  them  the 
inscription  AENA3,  which  haa  giTen  rise  to  so  mnch 
osBtnrersj  ;  namelj,  whether  it  ia  a  aeribe's  error 
for  HENAS,  that  is  IIENAXI  =  Penatibns,  or  whe- 
ther it  should  hare  beea  Ali  MATNIl  (Dus  Mag- 
us), las.  &c.  (See  Ambrosch,  Stud.  u.  Andad.  p. 
S31,  seq.;  Clanaen,  AmeoM  u.  die  PemiUn,  ii.  p.  624, 
D.  1116;  Hertzbetg,  de  Du$  Jiom.  Patriu,  lib.  it 
c  18.)  We  shall  here  follow  our  ^ual  rule,  and 
grve  Dionjsioa  crsdit  for  nndemtanding  what  he  was 
writing  about,  aa  there  doca  not  ajmear  to  be  anj 
gfSTe  objection  to  doing  so  ;  and  as  he  immediately 
adds,  afUr  citing  the  abore  epigraph,  that  it  rslinred 
t*  tbe  Peoates  (AENAS  tnypiufiir  f xovnu,  StiXoi- 
nw  ra^  neniratX  we  shall  aaanme  that  thia  was 
nally  the  temple  of  the  Trajan  household  gods.  Tbe 
Italian  writers  regard  it  as  the  temple  of  BJemns. 

We  do  not  find  any  large  buildings  mentioned 
■poB  tbe  Velia  till  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  as  we  hare 
aeon,  oecnpied  it  with  the  vestibule  of  his  palace. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  had  perhapa  been  a  market 
prerioualy.  Cloae  to  ita  NW.  foot,  immediately  be- 
hind tbe  Aedea  Penatinm  just  indicated,  Vespasian, 
after  his  triumph  over  Jerusalem,  built  his  celebrated 
Twfitnx  or  Peacx,  to  which  we  hare  already  had 
oecaiiiao  to  allude,  when  describing  the  imperial  fbra. 
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(Joaeph.  B.  J.  rii.  5.  $  7 ;  Snet.  Koqi.  9 ;  Dion  Caaa. 
Uri.  l.'S.)  It  stood  in  an  endoaed space,  much  like  the 
tampla  of  Vaons  (jenitrix  in  Casaar's  fomm,  or  that 
of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  forum  of  Augustus;  and  hence 
thoogh  not  designed  like  them  aa  a  place  fbr  legal  busi- 
ness, it  was  nevarthdea8SoinetiniescalledFaramPad& 
The  temple  was  built  with  tha  greatest  s^endonr, 
and  adoriied  with  predous  works  of  ait  from  Nen's 
paUoa,  aa  well  as  with  the  costly  apoils  broogfat 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  made  it  one  of  tha 
richeat  and  most  magnificent  sanctnaries  that  the 
world erer beheld.  (Joaeph. I.e.;  Plin. zzxir. 8. a. 84, 
zzzri.  24;  Hsrodian,  L  14.)  Hence  its  attjaetion 
and  notoriety  gave  a  new  name  to  the  4th  Begion, 
in  which  it  stood,  which  was  prerionsly  called  "  Sa- 
cn Via,"  but  now  obtained  the  name  of  "  Temphmi 
Pacis.'  Tbe  exact  site  of  this  temple  waa  long  a 
subject  of  dispute,  the  older  topqgnphons  maintain- 
ing that  the  remaina  of  tbe  three  Taat  ardiea  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  tbe  spot  jnst  described,  and  now 
nniTenally  allowed  to  belong  to  the  basilica  of  Con- 
■tantine,  were  remnants  of  it.  Piranrsi  raised  some 
doubts  on  the  point,  but  Nibby  was  the  first  who 
sssigned  to  those  two  monomuts  their  true  positioa 
(AV>ra  Ami.  p.  189,  seq.) ;  and  his  news  ban  been 
further  dereloped  and  confirmed  by  Canina.  (/•- 
diooa.  Topogr.  p.  181,  seq.)  As  Becker  has  also 
adopted  the  same  conclusion,  it  will  not  be  neeeasary 
to  state  the  grounds  which  led  to  it,  aa  they  wnold 
occupy  eoosiderable  space  ;  and  we  ahall  thefcfon 
refer  those  readers  who  deaire  more  infbtmation  oo 
the  snbjeet  to  the  works  just  mentioned.  Annezsd 
to  the  temple  was  a  libnry,  in  which  the  learned 
were  aecustomed  to  meet  for.  the  purposes  of  study 
and  literary  intercourse:  (A.  GelL  ▼.  31,  xvi.  8.) 
The  temple  was  burnt  down  a  little  before  tbe  death 
of  CoDimodns.  (Dion  Casa.  lii.  24:  Hendiaii,  L  14; 
Oalen,  de  Comp.  lied.  i.  I.)  It  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  restored,  but  the  ruina  still  remuned  un- 
disturbed, and  tbe  spot  is  sevenl  times  mentioned  in 
Utar  writeiH  under  tbe  name  of  Fonun  Pacis,  or 
Fomm  Vespasiani  (Amm.  Hare  xri.  10 ;  Proeop. 
B.  G.  ir.  21  ;  Symm.  Ep.  x.  78;  OOaL  Imp. 
Vieim.  f.  243.) 

The  three  arches  jnst  alluded  to  as  stareling  near  tha 
temple  of  Peaoe,  and  apparently  at  the  commencement 
of  a  road  branching  off  from  the  Sacra  Via,  belonged, 
as  is  almoat  unireraally  admitted,  to  the  Buiuca 
ComTurraa,  oncted  by  MazmtinB,  and  dedicated 
after  hia  death  in  the  name  of  Constanline.  Their 
architecture  haa  all  tha  chancteiiatics  of  a  basilira, 
and  ooald  not  possibly  haTe  been  adapted  to  a  tam- 
ple.  (Canina,  IttdicoM.  p.  124.)  The  first  notice 
which  we  find  of  this  bnUding  is  in  Annlius  Vidar 
(Caesar,  40,  26),  who  mentions  it  as  hariif  been 
erected  by  Maxentins;  and  this  account  iseonfinned 
by  an  accident  which  happened  in  1828,  when  on 
the  falling  in  of  a  part  of  an  arch  a  coin  bearing 
the  name  of  Maxentins  was  discovered  in  the  ma- 
sonry. (£e>cir.  iii.  298.)  In  the  Cat. /a^pi  Fmil 
pi  243,  it  is  mentioned  aa  occupying  the  site  of  the 
horrea  p^ierataria.  or  spice  warehousei  of  l>ooii- 
tian  ("  honea  pipetataria  nbi  modo  est  BasihcB  Con- 
stantiniaoaet  Fomm  Vespasiani").  Tbeeespioe  ware- 
houses mnst  have  been  the  same  that  are  related  by 
Dion  Cassias  (Ixxii.  24)  to  have  first  caogbt  thie 
Same:  when  the  temple  of  Peace  was  burnt,  a.  n.  198, 
and  are  described  as  t^  iatMimt  rar  t<  'Apagimr 
cal  T«r  Ar}fvwTua>  ^oprlw ;  whence^  as  tbe  fin 
spresd  towards  the  Palatine,  it  may  be  pnaomed  thai 
they  stood  on  the  site  of  liie  basilica. 
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Between  the  badlioi  of  Canstutine  and  the  Co- 
kraenm,  and  conaequeutlj  on  the  eaateni  aide  of  the 
Velianheight,HadrianbmIt  the  splendid  Tbmpus  or 
BoMA  jkSD  Vkhus,  commonlj  aJled  at  a  later  period 
Templam  Urbia,  oooaiderable  remains  of  which  atill 
exist  behind  the  conTent  of  &  Franeetoa  Jtomana. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Templnm  Con- 
cordiae  et  Pietatis  (Uirabilia  Rom.  in  Efftmtrii. 
hMtr.  L  p.  385);  the  older  topographers  gaTe 
it  Tarioos  names,  and  Nardini  was  the  first  to  de- 
eiguata  it  correctlj.  The  remains  exhibit  the  plan 
of  a  doable  temple,  or  one  having  two  cellae,  the 
aemidrcnlar  tribunes  of  which  are  jmned  together 
back  to  back,  so  that  one  cella  faced  the  Capitol 
and  the  other  the  Colosaeam;  whence  the  desciip- 
tion  of  Pmdentiiia  {C<mtira  Sipam.  i.  314): — 

"  Atqne  Uihia  Venerisqoe  pari  se  enhnine  toUont 
Templa,  simol  geminis  adolentor  tnia  deabna.' 

The  cells  facing  the  Coloaaeam  is  still  visible,  bat 
the  other  is  enclosed  in  the  cloiatera  of  S.  Fraaeaca. 
In  them  were  colossal  statues  of  the  goddesses  in  a 
sitting  postnie.  Hadrian  is  related  to  have  planned 
this  trmple  himself,  and  to  have  been  so  offended 
vith  the  free-spoken  criticisms  of  the  great  archi- 
tect Apollodoms  upon  it  that  he  canaed  him  to  be 
pat  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  4.)  ApoUodona  is 
related  to  have  particnlarly  criticised  the  extrava- 
gant si»  of  the  two  goddesses,  who  be  said  were  too 
large  to  qnit  their  seats  and  walk  ont  of  the  temple, 
had  the/  been  so  minded.  The  temple  waa  of  the 
stjle  technicalljr  called  j><eii<io-<£pterot  ckeattylot, 
that  is,  having  only  one  row  of  ten  colnmns,  bat  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  cella  as  if  there  had  been 
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two  raws.  With  its  porticoes  it  oompiad  13m  whola 
space  between  tha  Sura  Via  and  the  street  which 
ran  past  the  front  of  the  Basilica  ConstantinL  For 
a  more  detailed  descriptian  of  it  see  Nibbj,  Fon 
Ramano,  f.  209,  seq.,  and  Canins,  Edifig  di  Soma, 
dasae  ii.  A  ground  plan,  and  elevations  and  sec- 
tions of  it  as  reatored,  will  be  found  in  Bnrgsss,  A»- 
iiquitia  and  Topogr(^hy  qfSomt,  L  pp.  268, 280. 
Sarvins  {ad  Aen.  iL  227)  speaks  of  snakae  on  tha 
statue  of  Boma  nmilar  to  those  on  that  of  Minerva. 
From  some  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  the  temple  appears 
to  have  been  restored  by  that  emperor.  Silver  statues 
were  erected  in  it  to  M.  Anrelina  and  Faustina,  u 
well  as  an  altar  on  which  it  waa  eustomarj  for  brides 
to  offer  sacrifice  after  their  maniaga  (Dion  Caas. 
Ixzi.  31.)  It  waa  partly  burst  down  in  the  nign 
of  Mazentius,  but  restorad  by  that  empsror. 

The  Abch  or  Trros,  to  which  from  ita  coospi* 
cuoua  position  we  have  so  frequently  had  oocasioo  to 
allude,  stood  close  to  the  SW.  angle  of  this  templa, 
spanning  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  very  summit  of  the 
Velian  ridge.  Its  beautiful  reliefii,  which  are  un- 
fortunately in  a  tnd  stats  of  preservation,  represent 
the  Jewish  triumphs  of  Titos.  The  arch  could  not 
have  been  completed  and  dedicated  till  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  since  he  is  called  Divus  in 
the  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  Colosaeam,  whilst 
a  relief  in  the  middle  of  the  vault  represents  his 
apotheosis.  It  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of  resto- 
ration of  a  very  indifferent  kind,  espeoially  on  the 
aide  which  faces  the  fomm.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  Septem  Luoemae  and  Arena 
Septem  Lucemarom,  as  we  see  baa  the  Anony- 
mas. 


ABCH  OF  TITUS  BKSTOKEO. 


We  shall  here  mentim  two  other  monuments 
which,  thongh  strictly  speaking  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  Palatine,  yet  stand  in  such  close  proximity 
to  it  that  they  may  be  convenienUy  treated  of  in 
this  place.  These  are  the  Abch  of  CoifsrAimnB 
and  the  Heta  Sadans.  The  former,  which  atandsat 
the  MK  comer  of  the  Paktine,  and  spans  the  road 
now  called  Via  di  S.  Gregorio,  between  that  hill 
And  the  Caelian,  was  erected,  as  the  inscription 
testifiea,  in  honour  of  Constantino's  victory  over 
Maxentius.  It  is  adorned  with  superb  reliefs  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Trajan,  taken  apparently 
from  some  arch  or  other  monument  of  that  em- 
peror's.   They  oontrast  strangely  with  the  tasteless 


and  ill-execnted  acniptures  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Constantiue  himself,  which  are  inserted  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  arch.  This  monnment  is  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  the  arch  of  Titos, 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
the  respect  entertuned  for  the  memory  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  For  detailed  descriptions  and 
drawmgs  of  this  arch  see  Niebnhr  (fiescAr.  iii.  p. 
314,  seq.),  Canina  {Edifig  Aniichi,  classe  xii.), 
Overbeke  {Rata  de  r  An.  Rome,  ii.  t.  8,  9),  Pin- 
nea  (AtU.  Rom.  i.). 

The  Meta  SnDAXs,  so  called  iipom  its  resemblance 
to  the  metao  of  the  circus,  was  a  fountain  erected 
by  Domitian,  renuuna  of  which  ars  still  to  be  seen 
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l)«t»««u  the  arch  of  Coostantine  and  the  Colaaaenin. 
(Hitron.  p.  443,  Rone;  Caaaiod.  Cknm.  ii.  p.  198.) 
It  ataoda  in  the  middle  of  a  larf^  circniar  faaain, 
which  waa  diacoraed  in  the  UatexcaTationa  at  that 
apot,  aa  wcU  aa  tnoaa  of  the  caodait  which  ooo- 
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vefed  the  water.  A  meU  andans  ia  mentioned  ii 
Soieea  {Ep.  56),  whence  we  might  infier  that  tb« 
one  BOW  existing  aapeneded  an  earlkr  one  (r. 
Bndkr.  Si.  SIS,  aeq.;  Canina,  Imdioa*.  p.  II9> 


ABCH  OP  CONSTA.NTISK. 


VIL    Tbe  Avkhtiiie. 

We  bare  already  adTcrtad  to  the  anomalona  cha- 
racter of  this  hill,  and  how  it  waa  regarded  with 
anapidoD  in  the  early  tiroes  of  Rome,  as  ill-omened. 
Yet  there  were  sereral  famous  spots  npoo  it,  baring 
traditiona  connected  with  them  as  old  or  older  than 
those  relating  to  the  Palatine,  as  well  as  sereral  re- 
nowned and  antique  temples.  One  of  the  ddest  of 
these  legendary  monoments  waa  the  Altab  or 
Etaitoer,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Dionys.  i.  3S.)  Not  far  fircm  it, 
near  the  Salinae,  was  the  Cave  or  Cacui,  a  name 
which  a  part  of  the  hill  near  the  rirer  still  retains. 
(Solinos,  i.  8;  cf.  Virf:.  Aen.  riil  190,  aeq.;  Orid, 
Fait  i.  S51,  seq.)  Hers  also  was  the  altar  said  to 
hare  been  dedicated  by  Hercnles,  after  be  had  fband 
the  cattle,  to  Jufitir  IirvsHTOii.  (Dionys.  i.  39.) 
A  spot  on  tbe  summit  of  the  bill,  called  Rkmorla, 
or  Bamuria,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  aospicee 
taken  by  Bemna.  (PauL  Diac  p  S76 ;  Dionya.  L 
8S,  seq.)  Miebohr,  howerer,  assumes  another  hill 
beyond  the  baailica  of  SL  Pooh,  and  consequently 
&r  outside  the  walls  of  Anieliao,  to  hare  been  the 
place  called  Remoria,  deetincd  by  Bemna  for  the 
building  of  hia  city.  {Hilt.  i.  p  223,  seq.  and  note 
618.)  Other  apota  connected  with  very  ancient 
traditioas,  thongh  snbaeqnent  to  the  fimndation  of 
the  city,  were  the  Armilnatrium  and  the  Lanretam. 
The  ARiOLnsTBUH,  or  Armilustrium,  at  first  indi- 
cated only  a  festiral,  in  which  the  soldiers,  armed 
with  aaciiia,  performed  certain  military  sports  and 
aapiifices;  but  the  name  was  subsequently  applied 
to  the  place  where  it  was  cdebnited.  (Varr.  L.L. 
r.  §  153,  ri.  §  22,  Mfill. ;  Lir.  zxrii.  37 ;  Plut.  Rom. 
S3.)  Plutarch  (L  e.)  says  that  king  Tatius  waa 
buried  here;  but  the  Laxtretux,  so  named  from 
its  grore  of  laurels,  is  also  designated  aa  his  (dace 
of  aepnltnie.  (Tarr.  L.L.  r.  $  ISS;  Plin.  xr. 
§  40;  IMonys.  iiL  43;  Festns,  p  360.)  There  was 
a  distinction  between  the  Laoretnm  Hi^'tu  and  Mi- 
nns (_Ctd.  Caprtm.  Id.  Atig.')\  and  the  Batii  Capi- 
toUna  mentions  a  Vicus  Loreti  Hajoris  and  another 
Ix>reti  Minoris.  The  same  document  also  records  a 
Vicus  Armilustri.  Nnma  dedicated  an  altar  to 
J  uriTKR  Euciua  on  the  Arentioe.  (Varr.  L.  L.  tL 


1 34;  Lir.  L  80;  cf.  Or.  F.  iiL  395,  aeq.);  and  Uw 

Calei>dara  indicate  a  sacrifice  to  be  parfuiuied  that 
to  Consna  (FaO.  Capnm.  XII.  KaL  Sep;  FtuL 
Amitem.  Pr.  Id.  Dec);  but  this  is  pnri>ably  tl» 
same  deity  whose  altar  we  hare  mentioned  in  tbe 
Circus  Maximua. 

The  Tkmple  or  Diaba,  built  by  Serrins  Tollios 
aa  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the 
Latin  League,  with  money  contributed  by  them, 
conferred  more  importance  oo  tbe  Arentine  (Vsir. 
L.L.  r.  §  43  ;  Lir.  i.  45 ;  Dionys.  ir.  26).  This 
nnioo  has  been  compared  with,  and  ia  said  to  hare 
been  suggested  by,  that  of  tbe  Icoiaoa  for  building 
the  Artemisium,  or  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesos. 
It  has  been  justly  obeerred  that  Rome's  anprsmacy 
waa  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  building  of  tbe 
temple  on  cme  of  the  Roman  hilla  (Lir.  L  &;  ViL 
Max.  rit  3.  §  I).  DionysiDa  informs  oa  that  be  saw 
in  this  temjJe  the  original  title  or  pillar  Tuintainin; 
the  Foedoa  Latinnm,  aa  well  aa  that  on  which  thi 
Lex  Idlia  was  engrared.  It  appeara,  from  Uartial 
(rl  64. 12),  to  hare  been  situated  oo  that  aide  of 
the  Arentine  which  faced  the  Circua  M«-rim^«^  uJ 
hence  it  may  hare  stood,  aa  marked  in  Bu&linTa  plan, 
at  or  near  tiie  church  of  S.  Pritea  (cL  Canina,  /a- 
dicaAme,  p.  532).  We  may  further  observe  that 
Martial  calls  the  Arentine  "  ColUa  Dianae,*  from 
thia  temple  (rii.  73,  xii.  18.  3).  We  lewn  ban 
Suetonius  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Coniificins,  is 
the  reign  of  Augustus  (.Aug.  29).  That  emperor 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  anything  to  it  tijnv^tf, 
aa  it  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  Momtnaitym  Amyn- 

Another  fiuDons  temple  on  the  Arentine  was  that 
of  JiTHo  Rboixa,  built  by  Camillua  after  dw  eoo- 
qnest  of  Yeii,  firoin  which  city  the  wooden  statue  ef 
the  goddess  was  carried  off,  and  cooseomted  here ; 
but  tbe  temple  waa  not  dedicated  by  Camittua  till 
four  years  after  hia  rictory  (Lir,  v.  82,  seq.;  VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  §  3).  Henoe,  probably,  the  reasco  wb; 
^  cupressea  simulacra,"  or  images  of  cypress,  were 
subsequently  dedicated  to  this  deity  (Lir.  xxriLST; 
Jul.  Obs.  106);  although  a  bronze  statue  appears  to 
hare  been  prerionsly  erected  to  her.  (Lir.  xxi.  62.) 
We  hare  already  seen  bxxn  the  descriptioo  of  the 
procession  of  the  rirgina  in  Liry  (xxrii.  37)  that  the 
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tecnph  WIS  approached  by  the  Guvtm  PuBUUIcs, 
which  ascent  lay  at  the  northeni  extremitj  of  the 
Arentine,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina;  bnt  ita  situa- 
tion cannot  be  accntately  inferred  &om  this  circnm- 
stance.  The  CliTns  Pnblicina,  made,  or  rather 
perhaps  widened  and  paved,  hj  the  aadiles  L.  and 
H.  Pablicii  Malleoli,  was  the  main  road  leading  up 
the  hill.  (Festns,  p.  238 ;  Yair.  £.  Z^  ▼.  §  158 ; 
Front.  Aq.  5.)  Canina  places  the  temple  near  the 
church  of  5.  Sabma,  where  there  are  traces  of  some 
ancient  bnilding  (Indixuume,  p.  636).  This  is  one 
of  the  temples  mentioned  as  having  been  rebuilt 
bj  Angnstns  (^Uon.  Aucyr.  tab.  ir.) 

From  the  docnment  Uut  qnoted  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  a  Tehplb  or  Jufttek  on  the  Aventine; 
and  its  existence  is  also  testi&ed  by  the  Faiti  Ami- 
iKrmai  (Id.  Aug.  FBB.IOvi.DIiU(AB.T0BTVXN0. 
IK  .  Avmrmo.) ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in 
any  author.  The  passage  just  qnoted  likewise  paints 
probably  to  a  sacelllun  or  Ara  or  Voktuioivb, 
which  the  Fatti  Capnaad  mention  ta  bemg  in  the 
Loretmn  Majns.  The  Temple  or  Misebta,  also 
mentioned  in  the  Man.  Ancyrcmum  as  having  been 
repaired  by  Augnstus,  is  better  known,  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  existence  at  all  events  as  early  as  the 
Second  Pnnic  War,  since  on  account  of  some  verses 
which  Livins  Andronicus  had  written  to  be  sung  in 
celebration  of  the  better  success  of  the  war,  this 
temple  was  appointed  as  a  place  in  which  teribe; 
as  it  appears  poets  were  then  called,  and  actors 
should  meet  to  ofier  gifts  in  honour  of  Livins. 
(Festns,  p.  333.)  From  an  impetfect  inscription 
(Grater,  xxxiz.  5)  it  would  appear  that  the  temple 
was  near  the  Aimilnstrinm,  and  indeed  it  is  named 
in  conjunction  with  it  in  the  Notitia. 

There  was  a  part  of  the  Aventine  called  "  Sazttk," 
or  "Saxcx  Sacbdm*  (Cic.  Dom.  53),  on  which 
Remns  was  related  to  have  stood  when  he  took  the 
auguries,  whi<^  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
identical  with,  or  rather  perhaps  as  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  part  of,  the  place  called  Bemuria, 
and  consequently  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill. 
Hence  Ovid  (faiU  ▼.  148,  seq.):— 

" interea  Diva  canenda  Bona  est 

Est  moles  native,  loco  res  nomina  fecit, 

Appellant  Saxum;  pan  bona  mantis  ea  est. 

On  this  spot  was  erected  a  Tekfi.b  or  thji  Boha 
Dka,  as  Ovid  proceeds  to  say  "  leniter  aeclivi  jugo." 
From  the  expression  ^t^uin,  we  may  conelode  that  it 
by  about  the  middle  of  the  hill ;  bnt  Hadrian  removed 
it  C  Aedem  Bonae  Deae  transtolit,"  SparU  Hadr. 
19),  and  placed  it  under  tlie  hill;  whence  it  sub- 
sequently obtained  the  name  of  Templtmi  Bonae 
Deae  Subaaxoneae,  and  now  stood  in  the  12th 
Begion,  or  Kscina  Pnblica,  where  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  probably  under  the  SE.  side  of  the 
Aventine.  For  a  legend  of  Hercules,  connected 
with  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  see  Propertius  (v. 
9)  and  Macrobins  (ScU.  i.  12). 

Besides  these  we  find  a  Templb  or  LovA  and  one 
of  Libertas  mentioned  on  the  Aventine.  The  former 
of  these  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temple  of 
Diana,  as  Bunsen  has  done  (Braetr.  iii  p.  412), 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  substantiva  temple 
in  several  authors.  (Liv.  xL  2 ;  Aur.  Vict.  Ftr.  IlL 
65;  Fait.  Praen.  Prid.  KaL  Apr.  "Lunae  in 
Ave  .  .  . ;"  whilst  in  the  Capran.,  Amitem.,  and 
Antiat.  we  find,  under  Id.  Aug.,  "Dianae  in  Aven- 
tino.")  It  probably  stood  on  the  side  next  the 
circus.  The  Temflk  or  Lidebtas  was  foimded  by 
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T.  Sempranitu  Graecnns,  the  father  of  the  conqnenr 
of  Beneventnm;  the  latter  caused  a  picture  repre- 
senting his  victory  to  be  placed  in  the  temple.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  16.)  Some  diffieid^has  been  occasioned  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  this  temple 
by  Augustus  is  mentioned  in  the  Mommentum 
Ancgnmum,  namely,  "  Aedes  Uinervae  et  Junonis 
Beginas  «t  Joria  Libertatis  in  Aventino  (feci)" 
(tab.  iv.  L  6).  In  the  Greek  translation  of  this 
record,  discovered  in  the  temple  at  Ancyra,  and 
commnnicated  by  Hamilton  (ReBmnhet  in  Ana 
MiM.  iL  n.  102),  the  words  "  Jovis  Libertatis  *  are 
rendered  Aiis  Tt\tv8tpiov,  whence  Franz  assumed 
that  the  Latin  text  was  corrupt,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  **  Jovis  Liberatoria."  (Gerhard's  Areidohg. 
Zeitimig,  na  iL  p.  S5.)  Bnt  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  temple  at  Borne,  though  Jujnter  was  cer- 
tahily  worshipped  there  under  the  title  of  Liberator 
(see  the  section  on  the  Cirtnu  Uaximus);  whilst 
the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Libertas  on  Uie  Aven- 
tine is  attested  not  only  by  the  passage  just  cited 
from  Livy,  but  also  by  Paulus  IMaooous.  ('■  Liber> 
tatis  templnm  in  Aventmo  fiient  constructum," 
p.  121.)  Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Greek  translation  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  reading 
"Jovis  Libertatis"  is  really  correct,  the  copula 
being  omitted,  at  is  sometimes  the  case ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  instance  "  Honoris  Virtutis,"  for 
Honoris  et  Virtutis,  &c.  And  thus,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  find  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Libertas  indi- 
cated in  inscriptions  belonging  to  municipal  towns 
of  Italy  (v.  Orell.  Itucr.  no.  1249,  1282;  cf. 
Becker,  Handb.  Nachtrdge,  p.  721 ;  Zumpt,  m 
Hon.  Ane^.  Commentar.  p.  69).  Another  ques- 
tion concerning  this  Templnm  Libertatis,  namely, 
whether  there  wis  an  Atrium  Libertatis  con- 
nected with  it,  has  occasioned  much  discussion. 
The  Atrium  Libertatis  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  ^M. 
iv.  16),  the  situation  of  which  we  have  examined  in 
a  preceding  section,  could  not  possibly  have  been  on 
the  Aventine ;  yet  the  existence  of  a  second  one 
adjoining  the  temple  of  Libertas  on  that  hill  has 
bMD  sometimes  assumed,  chiefly  from  Martial  (xii. 
3).  The  question  turns  on  the  pmnt  whether  the 
words  "  Domus  alta  Bemi,*  in  that  epigram,  neces- 
sarily mean  the  Aventine;  for  our  own  part  we 
think  they  do  not  The  question,  however,  is  some- 
what long;  and  they  who  would  examine  it  mora 
minutely  may  refer  to  Becker  (Handb.  p  458,  seq.; 
Urlichs,  Rim.  Topogr.  p.  31,  seq.;  Becker,  AtOuort, 
Pl  25,  seq.;  Canina,  Indkaaom,  p.  536,  seq.;  Ur- 
lichs, AntKort,  p.  5,  seq.) 

As  the  BaA  CigiUoliBa  names  among  the  Vici 
of  the  13th  Begion,  a  VicuB  Finn  and  a  Vicm  FoB- 
TtniAB  Dtblas,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  there 
were  temples  to  thoee  deities  on  or  near  the  Aven- 
tine; but  nothing  further  is  known  respecting  them. 
The  NotiHa  mentions  aa  the  Aventine,  "  Thekmas 
SuBUKAB  IT  Dkciakab."  The  fbrmerof  these  baths 
seem  to  have  been  built  by  Trajan,  and  dedicated  in 
the  name  of  bis  friend  Licinins  Sura,  to  whom  he 
was  partly  indebted  for  the  empire.  ("  Hie  ob  hono- 
rem  Surae,  cnjus  sto^  imperium  arripnerat,  lavacra 
condidit,"  Aur.  Vict  Epit.  13;  cf.  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
IS;  Spart.  Adri.  2,  seq.)  The  dwelling  of  Sura 
was  on  that  side  of  the  Aventine  which  &ced  the 
Citcxe  Haximns,  and  probably,  as  we  have  said, 
near  the  temple  of  IKana: — 

"  Quique  videt  propius  Magni  certamina  Girci 
Laudat  Aventinae  vicinus  Sura  Dianae." 

(Mart.  vi.  64.  12.) 
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Whane*  m  ma;  pailuiiK  eondnda  that  the  batbs 
■bo  w«ra  neu-  Uw  aaine  ipot  (t.  PreUer,  Regiimm, 
p.  SOO;  Cuina,  Indieaa.  p.  S33,  aHl.)i  *l>«ra  tliej 
nem  to  be  indicated  by  the  Capitoline  phn  (BeUori, 
taT.  4)  and  hj  trace*  of  ruina.  The  bathe  of 
Dacioa  are  mentioned  b;  Eatropina  (ix.  4).  Near 
the  eame  apot  appean  to  have  been  the  Homs  or 
Traj  AH  beTon  he  became  emperor,  deeignated  in  the 
NotiliauPrmla  Tnjam,  in  which  neighboorfaood 
an  inicription  relating  to  a  Domni  Ulpioram  waa 
fwrnd.  (Grater,  xIt.  10.)  Hence  we  maj  oooelnde 
that  under  the  Empire  the  Aventine  had  become  a 
more  fashionable  leudenoe  than  during  the  Repablie, 
when  it  aeenia  to  have  been  prindpallj  inhabited  by 
plebeian  fiuniliea.  The  residence  of  Ennios,  who,  *■ 
we  hare  said,  poeaeeaed  a  hooae  here,  was,  howerer, 
sufficient  to  ennoble  it 

The  narrow  strip  of  gronnd  between  the  hill  and 
the  Tiber  also  beknged  to  the  district  of  the  ATcn- 
tine.  lu  soeient  times  it  waa  called  "  Extra 
Post  AM  Tkiodhhak,"  and  was  one  of  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  its  oontsining 
the  emporium,  or  harbour  A  discharge  for  all  laden 
ships  coming  up  the  river.  Hers  also  waa  the  prin- 
cipal corn-market,  and  the  Bani  Capitolma  men- 
tioos  a  Vicus  Frumentarius  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  period  of  its  dsrelopment  was  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Punic  Wan,  when  the  aediles  H. 
Acmilios  Lepidus  and  L.  Aemilius  Paulina  first 
fimnded  a  regnUr  ExpoRnnc,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Posticus  Aekiua.  (LiT.zxzT.ia)  Their  rao- 
eeesors,  H.  Tnocius  and  F.  Junius  Brutus,  founded 
a  second  portico  inter  Ugnariot,  which  epithet  seems 
to  refer  to  the  timber  yards  at  this  spot.  (Id.  xxxr. 
41.)  Suboequently,  in  the  censorship  of  H.  Aemiliua 
Le^us  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  building  of  a 
harbour  and  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  commenced, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  a  market  and  of  other  por- 
tiooes,  (Lir.  xl.  51.)  The  next  oenaon,  Q.  FulTins 
Flaceas  and  A.  Postumios  Albinus,  pared  the  em- 
porium with  slabe  of  stuie,  constructed  stairs  lead- 
ing down  to  the  river,  restored  the  Forticus  Aemilia, 
and  built  another  portico  on  the  summit  of  the 
Aventine.  (Uv.  xli.  27.)  The  neighbourhood  still 
bears  the  name  of  La  Manaorata;  and  as  numerous 
Hocki  of  unwronght  marble  have  at  difierent  times 
been  discovered  near  the  Yigna  Cetorini,  sometimes 
bearing  numbers  and  the  names  of  the  exporters,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  place  for  landing 
foreign  marbles,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  workshops 
of  the  sculptora.  (Vacca,  Mm.  95—98;  Fea, 
UiicdL  i.  p.  93 ;  Bunsen,  Betchr.  iii.  p.  432.)  Just 
in  this  neighbourhood  stood  a  temple  of  JopmcB 
DoucBBKDS  or  Dolioenns,  indicated  in  the  NotUia 
under  the  name  of  Doloceuum.  It  is  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun-god,  brought  from 
Heliopolis  in  Syria,  concerning  which  there  are  nn- 
meroos  inscriptions,  treated  of  by  Marini  (^.Atti,  4^. 
pp.  538 — 548).  In  these  the  god  is  called  Jup.  0. 
H.  Dolicbenus,  and  sometimes  a  Juno  Assyria  Ba- 
gina  Dolichesa  is  also  mentioned.  The  worship  te- 
■embted  that  brought  to  Bome  by  Elagabalns,  but  was 
previous  to  it,  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  relate  to 
the  time  of  Commodus.  The  temple  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5.  Aleino,  as  seven! 
inscriptions  reiating  to  the  god  were  fbnud  here. 
(Preller,  JUgionen,  p.  202.) 

The  broad  level  to  the  S.  of  the  hill  in  which  the 
MorUe  Tataccio  stands,  probably  contained  the  large 
and  important  magazines  mentioned  in  the  NotUta^ 
such  as  the  HobkeaGauiaba  et  Ahiciaxa,  which 
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seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  wardiaaaes  fiir  storing  im- 
parted goods.  They  are  sometimeB  meotianed  in  in- 
scriplicas.  (Gmter,  Ixxr.  I ;  OreU.  45.)  The  Monte 
TVMoono  itself  is  an  artafidal  bin  of  polsherda,  1  SSft. 
high  according  to  Ceoti,  and  about  ooe-thitd  of  a  mils 
in  drcumiarcncek  Its  origin  is  enveloped  in  mystsiy. 
According  to  the  vulgar  legend  it  was  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  vessels  in  wbidi  the  sobjict 
nations  brought  their  tribute.  A  more  pUusifale 
opinion  was  that  this  was  the  quarter  of  the  pot- 
teries, and  that  the  hill  rase  baa  the  pieces  ^nled 
in  the  praoees  of  m«nn£sctnre;  but  this  notion  was 
reihted  by  the  diseoveiy  of  a  tomb,  during  tba  ex- 
cavation of  some  caves  in  the  interior  to  serve  as 
wine-coUara.  (BeacAr.  iii.  p.  434.)  The  whole  dis- 
trict ronnd  the  hill  is  strewed  to  a  depth  of  15  or 
20  ftet  with  the  same  sort  of  rubbish;  the  Pom 
Ostiensi*,  built  by  Hooorins,  stands  on  this  &cti- 
tioos  soil,  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  existed  st 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centnry;  but  its  origiii 
will  never,  perhaps,  be  exphuned. 

The  last  object  we  need  mention  ben  is  the 
FoBux  PnrroKiuii,  or  Bskers'  Uaibt,  so  named 
apparently  not  because  they  made  or  sold  their 
goods  here,  but  because  this  was  the  place  in  which 
they  bought  their  eocn.  We  may  remark  Aat  it 
was  jnst  oppcaite  this  point,  under  the  Janicslmn, 
that  the  oom-mills  lay.  (PreUer,  Begiatm,  p.  S05.) 

YUL  Tbb  Vblabrcic,  FoBnH  BoABnw,  axd 
CiBCDS  Haximus. 

Between  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine,  and  the 
Tiber,  the  level  gronnd  was  occupied  by  two  dis- 
tricts called  the  Velabmm  and  the  Fomm  Bearinm, 
whilst  the  valley  between  the  two  hills  themselves 
was  the  site  of  the  Circus  Msximns.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  section  to  describe  these  dis- 
tricts and  the  monuments  which  they  contained.  They 
were  comprehended  in  the  Ilth  BegioD  of  Angnatus, 
called  "  Circus  Haximns,"  of  which  the  Vdahrnm 
formed  the  boundary  on  the  N.,  where  it  joined  the 
8th  Begion,  or  "  Forum  Bomannm.' 

All  accounts  conspire  in  represoiting  the  V11.A- 
BBDK  as  a  marsh,  or  lake,  at  the  time  when  Bome 
was  founded,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  could 
not  have  been  built  upon  till  the  ground  had  bea 
thoroughly  diwned  by  the  constmctioa  of  the  Ckaca 
Maxima.     Thus  Tibullus  (U.  5.  33) :  — 

"  At  qua  Velabri  regio  patet,  ire  sdlebat 
Exiguna  pulsa  per  vada  linter  aqua-'* 

(Cf.  Varr.  £.  £.  v.  43,  seq.  HSU.;  Prop.  v.  9.  5; 
Ov.  Fast  n.  399,  (cc.)  Its  situation  betweoi  the 
Vicus  Tnacus  and  Forum  Boarinm  is  ascertained 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  route  taken  by  triumphal 
and  festal  processions.  (Liv.  x^i.37;  Or.  £<;,; 
Pint  Rom.  T.  &c)  Its  breadth,  that  is,  its  exten- 
sion between  the  Yicns  Tnacus  and  the  Eorum 
Boarinm,  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  aeenia 
not  to  have  been  very  great  Its  terminatioa  an 
the  S.  was  by  the  Arcus  Argentarius,  doae  to  the 
modem  church  of  S.  Giorgio  m  Velabro,  whidi 
marked  the  entrance  into  the  Forum  Boarinm.  This 
site  of  the  Velabmm  is  also  proved  by  testimanies 
which  connect  it  with  the  Nova  Via,  the  Porta 
Bomanula,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Acca  Larentia. 
(Van.  A.  L.  vi.  §  24,  Miill. ;  cf.  Cic  mf  Snt 
15 ;  Macrob.  &  i.  10.)  It  is  uncertain  wbetbei 
the  Sacbixiim  Volcfiab,  which  aba  by  on  the 
Nora  Via,  should  be  ssugned  to  the  Vebhmm  or 
to  the  Pabtine.    (Varr.  /i.  v.  §  164;  Macrob.  /t.) 
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Then  mt  (In  »  VeUbmiD  Uinns,  tthidi  it  iti 
satonl  to  mppose  wis  not  fax  diiUnt  from  the 
VeUbmm  liiyiu.  Varro  sajs  that  there  waa  in 
the  Velabnun  IGnna  a  lake  or  pond  foimed  firaoi 
a  hot  spring  called  Lautolax,  near  the  temple  of 
Juins  Geminns  (lb.  §  156);  and  Faulns  Diaconns 
(p.  118)  describes  the  Latulae  as  being  "locos  eztn 
nrbem."  Henoe  it  would  seem  tiut  the  Janus 
Geminns  alluded  to  b;  Vairo,  must  hare  been  the 
temple  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis;  but  both  the 
spring  and  the  lake  had  ranished  in  the  time  of 
Varro,  and  were  no  longer  anjthing  but  matters  of 
antiquity. 

The  Abcub  Aboeittabiiis  akeady  mentioned  as 
standing  near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  tn  Vdabro  ap- 
pears, from  the  inscription,  to  have  been  erected  bj 
the  Negotiantee  and  Aigentarii  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
in  honour  of  Septimius  Sereros  and  his  family. 
(Groter,  ocIzt.  2;  Orell.  913.)  Properly  speaking, 
it  is  DO  arch,  the  lintel  being  horizontal  instead  of 
vaulted.  It  is  covered  with  ill-executed  sculptures. 
Close  to  it  stands  the  large  square  building  called 
Jahub  QuADBiTRoifs,  Vaulted  in  the  interior,  and 
having  a  laige  archway  in  each  front.  The  building 
had  an  npper  story,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
for  mercantile  purposes.  The  architecture  belongs 
to  a  declining  period  of  art,  and  the  arch  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  with  fragments  of  other  build- 
ings, as  shown  by  the  inverted  bas-reliefs  on  some 
of  the  pieces.  (iiescAr.  iii.  p.  339.)  The  NotHia 
closes  the  description  of  Begio  xi.  by  mentioning  an 
"  Arcos  Constantini,"  which  cannot,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Palatine.  The  conjecture  of  Bunsen,  therefore 
(Bachr,  Anh.  iii.  p.  663),  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable, that  this  Janus  was  meant;  and  from  its  style 
of  architecture  it  might  very  well  belong  to  the  time 
of  Constantine. 

The  FoBUM  BoAKiDU,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  plaoes  in  Kome,  appears  to  bare  ex- 
tended &om  the  Velabrum  as  fiir  as  the  ascent  to 
the  Arentine,  and  to  have  included  in  breadth  the 
whole  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Circus  Maximus 
on  the  E.  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  Thus  it  must  not 
be  conceived  as  a  regular  forum  or  market  smi:t)unded 
with  walls  or  potticoes,  but  as  a  large  iiregular  space 
determined  eiUier  by  natural  boundaries  or  by  those  of 
other  districts.  Its  connection  with  the  river  on  the 
one  side  and  the  circus  on  the  other  is  attested  by  the 
following  Unes  of  Ovid  (Fatt  vi.  477)  :— 

'  Fontibus  et  Magno  jimcta  est  celeberrima  Circo 
Area  quae  pcaito  de  bove  nomen  habet." 

Its  name  hss  been  variously  derived.  The  referring 
of  it  to  the  cattle  of  Hercules  is  a  mere  poetical 
l^end  (Prop.  t.  9.  17,  seq.);  and  the  derivation  of 
it  from  the  statue  of  a  bronze  bull  captured  at 
Aegina  and  erected  in  this  place,  though  apparently 
mote  plausible,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation, 
since  tfie  name  is  incontestably  much  older  than 
the  Macedonian  War.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Or.  L  e. ; 
Tac.  Ann,  xiL  34.)  It  seems,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bable, as  Varro  says  (L.L.  t.  §  146 ;  cf.  PaoL 
Diac  p.  30X  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  use 
tu  which  it  was  put,  namely,  from  being  the  ancient 
cattle-market;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  Arcus  Argentarins  before  alluded 
to  that  this  trafBc  still  subsisted  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Forum  Boarium  wss  rich  in  temples 
and  monuments  of  the  ancient  times.  Amongst  the 
most  Camons  were  those  of  Hercules,  Fortuna,  and 
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Hater  llattlta;  bnt  imfortunately  the  positions  of 
them  are  not  very  precisely  indicated.  There  seema 
to  have  been  mom  than  one  Templb  or  Hebcules 
in  this  district,  unce  the  notices  which  we  meet  with 
on  the  subject  csnnot  possibly  be  all  referred  to  the 
same  temple.  The  most  ancient  and  important  one 
must  have  been  that  connected  with  the  Maoha  Aka 
HsRCULis,  wnich  tradition  represented  as  having 
been  founded  by  Evander.  ("  Et  magna  ara  &- 
numqne,  quae  praesenti  Hercnli  Areas  Evander  sacra- 
verat,"  Tac.  Ana.  xv.  41 ;  cf.  lb.  xii.  24;  Solin. 
i.  10.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  Hercules 
B^led  triumphaiU,  whose  statue,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  triumphs,  was  clothed  in  the  costume  ofa 
triumphant  gennal ;  since  a  passage  in  Pliny  con- 
nects it  with  that  consecrated  by  Evander.  ("  Her- 
cules ah  Evandro  sacratns  ut  produnt,  in  Foro 
Boario,  qni  triumphalis  rocatur  atque  per  trinmphos 
vestitur  habitu  triumphali,"  xxxiv.  16.)  It  was 
probably  this  temple  oS  Hercules  into  wtdch  it  was 
said  that  neither  dogs  nor  flies  could  find  admittance 
(lb.  X.  41 ;  Solin.  i.  10),  and  which  was  adorned  with 
a  painting  by  Pacurins  the  poet  (Plin.  xxxv.  7).  A 
Round  Tbuplk  or  Hercules,  also  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  seems  to  have  been  distinct  from  this,  since 
Livy  (x.23)  applies  apparently  the  epithet "  rotunda" 
to  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other. 
("  Insignem  supplicationem  fecit  certamen  in  saeello 
Pudicitiae  Patriciae,  quae  in  Foro  Boario  est  ad 
aedem  rotundam  Hurculis,  inter  matronas  ortum.") 
Canina  (Jndicaaone,  p.  338)  assumes  from  this 
passage  iliat  the  temple  to  which  it  refers  must 
have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
alluded  to,  namely,  B.  c.  297 ;  bnt  this,  though  a 
probable  inference,  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely 
necessary  one,  since  Livy  may  be  merely  indicating 
the  locality  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time.  The 
former  of  these  temples,  or  that  of  Hercules  Trium- 
phalis, seems  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Hacrobius 
{Sat  iiL  6)  nnder  the  name  of  Hercules  Victor ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  same  passage  that  there 
was  another  with  the  same  appellation,  though  pro- 
bably of  less  importance,  at  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
Bteides  these  we  hear  of  a  "  Hercnles  Invictus"  by 
the  Circus  Maximus  (Fast.  AmiUmf  Prid.  Id. 
Aug.),  and  of  another  at  the  same  place  "  in  aede 
Pompeii  Magni"  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  57),  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  Aedes  Herculis  built  or 
restored  by  Pompey,  though  we  hear  nothing  mora 
of  any  such  temple.  Hence  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  three  or  four  temples  of  Hercules 
in  the  Forum  Boarium.  The  conjecture  of  Becker 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  remains  of  a  round 
temple  now  existing  at  the  church  of  5.  Maria  dtl 
Soie,  commonly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
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tnib  of  V<iU,  Baj  ban  bMD  that  of  Hcreoka, 
and  tha  Jittle  tample  mar  H,  aour  tha  efanrah  of  8. 
JfoTM  f^Hioea,  that  of  Podkitia  Fabioia.  (Aowa. 
^478,»q.) 

Tkis  qnaotion  is,  howorv,  m  aoms  dagrea  eca> 
■eetad  with  another  napeeting  the  ettea  of  the  Txif- 
PLBa  OF  FoKTUs^  and  Hatbb  MatdtjL  Caaioa 
id«ati6ee  the  ramaina  of  the  nnnd  temple  at  the 
ehnroh  of  &  iforis  M  8aU  with  the  temple  of 
Hater  Hatata ;  whilrt  the  little  neighboiiriiig  temple, 
BOW  the  ohorch  of  S.  Maria  Egiiaea,  he  holda  to 
have  beat  that  of  FoRTUHAViBiLm.  Hiaehiefna- 
aoa  ier  maintaining  the  latter  opinioo  is  the  following 
jiamsfcn  of  Dtonjuns,  which  points,  he  thinks,  to  a 
tesqpie  of  Fortnna  Virilis,  built  bj  Serrios  Tnllins 
elase  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a  position  which 
weald  answer  to  that  of  &  Jf aria  £gkiaea :  acal 
|iast»  We  KOToaitmiriiuint  T<x<l<<  t^k  /lir  t* 
ieffi  V>  >t«Ao<>rMV|)  Bocytf,  tov  8*  Irtpov  M 
tmit  lieift  To5  Tttipies,  V  'ArtptioD  mfvnrti- 
pmvw,  bs  tai  wv*  6vk<  rSt  'Pt$itait$ii  KoAcrroi. 
(^Ant  Bom.  it.  27.)  It  shoold  be  premised  that 
Canina  does  not  h<dd  the  two  tem{dee  in  question  to 
have  been  ia  the  Forom  Boarium,  bat  00I7  just  at 
its  borden.  ("  Corrispondevano  da  ridno  al  Faro 
Boario,"  luHeoM.  p.  338.)  The  tample  of  Fortnna 
Virilis  here  mentioned  bj  DiooTSias  wss,  he  coo- 
tenda,  a  distinct  thing  fipom  the  temple  nf  Fors 
Fortnna,  which  he  allows  laj  ontside  of  the  atj  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Tiber  (p.  506>  Indeed  the 
<listinctiao  between  them  is  shown  from  the  circum- 
stance that  their  betivils  were  celebrated  in  different 
months:  that  of  Fortnna  Virilis  being  in  April, 
that  of  Fan  Fortnna  in  June.  (Comp.  Or.  FatU 
IT.  143,  seq.,  irith  the  FaM  PraauMtmi  in  April: 
**  Frequenter  mulieiee  supplicant .  . .  Fortnnae  Virili 
humiUores.'  Also  comp.  Or. /Vut.  ti.  773,  seq.,  with 
the  FoitiAmittrniai,  VIII.  KaL  JvL:  "  Forti  For- 
tnnae Transtiber.  ad  Milliar.  Prim,  et  Sezt.'  ) 

Mow  these  pssiiages  nrj  dearlj  show  the  distine- 
ti«  between  Fortnna  Virilis  and  Fors  Fortnna;  and 
it  may  be  shown  jnst  as  elearijr  that  Dionjsins 
ooofounded  them,  as  Plutarch  has  also  done.  (Oe 
Fort.  Ran.  5.)  Serrius  Tullios,  as  Dionjsins  sajs, 
built  a  temple  of  Fortnna  in  the  Fonun  Boarium ; 
but  this  Fortuna  wss  not  distinguished  17  any  par- 
ticnlar  epithet.  Dionjrius  gives  her  none  in  the 
passage  cited ;  nor  does  any  appear  in  passages  of 
other  authors  in  which  her  temple  is  mentioned. 
Thus  LiTj:  "  De  mannbiis  duos  fomices  in  foro 
Boario  ante  Fortnnae  aedem  et  Matris  Hatutae, 
nnum  in  Uazimo  Oireo  fecit'  (xxziii.  27).  So  also 
in  the  passages  in  which  he  describes  the  fire  in 
that  district  (xriv.  47,  XXT.  7>  One  of  the  two 
temples  of  Fortnna  built  by  Serrius  Tnllins  wss 
then  that  on  the  Forum  Boarium,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  passages  from  Livy  and  from  Dionysins : 
that  the  other  was  a  temple  of  Fors  Fortuna  and 
not  of  Fortnna  Virilis  appears  from  Varro:  "  Dies 
Fortis  Fortnnae  appellatus  ab  jerrio  Tullio  Bege, 
quod  is  fannm  Fortis  Fortnnae  $ecmdtm  Tiberim 
extra  Urban  Romam  dedicaTit  Jtmio  laoue  "  (^L.L. 
Ti.  §  17,  MliU.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  both  Diony- 
sins and  Plutarch  bare  made  a  mistake  which 
foreigners  were  likely  enough  to  fall  into.  Temples 
being  generally  named  in  the  genitive  case,  tiiey 
hare  taken  ,/Wu  to  be  an  adjective  equivalent  to 
irtpttot  or  virSu  (v.  Bnnsen,  Bachr.  iii.  Machtr. 
f.  665;  Becker,  Bandb.  p.  478,  note  998),  and 
thns  confounded  two  different  temples.  But  as 
this  temple  of  Foca  Fottona  was  "  extra  Orbem,"  it 
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eonU  aot  ban  beao  tlie  earns  sa  that  witb  wUch 
Camna  indsBtiflta  it,  which,  as  Livy  expnasly  says, 
was  "  intra  potam  Caimentalem  "  (zxt.  7).  The 
sita  of  the  tsmple  of  Fortnna  Vinlia  camiot  ba 
determined,  and  Bnnsen  (l  cl)  dcmes  that  there 
was  any  such  temple :  bnt  it  seems  probable  from 
the  paaaage  of  Ovid  icferred  to  above  that  Uiers 
was  ona,  or  at  all  events  an  altar ;  and  Plntarch 
(Qwest.  Som.  74)  menticos  a  Tixv*  'A^^sm 
Itpir.  On  tJM  other  hand,  there  seem  to  have 
been  no  fewer  than  three  temples  of  Fan  Fortnna 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  First,  that  boilt 
by  Serrius  Tnllins,  described  by  Vam  as  "  extra 
TTrbem  secundum  Tiberim.*  Second,  anotfas  built 
close  to  that  of  Serrius  by  the  consul  Spt  Carvi- 
lius  Maximus  (b.  c  293) :  "  De  reHqno  aeie  aedem 
Fortis  Fortnnae  de  manuhiis  ferifiidam  loeavit, 
props  aedem  ejus  Deae  ab  rege  Ser.  TnlGo  dedi- 
catam.*  (Liv.  z.  46.)  Third,  another  dedicated 
under  'nberins  (a.  D.  16)  near  the  Tiber  in  the 
gardma  of  Caesar,  and  hence,  of  eoune,  en  the 
right  bank  of  the  river:  "  Aedis  Fortis  Fortanaev 
Tiiierim  jnxta,  in  hortis  quos  Csesar  £etatar  piK 
pak>  Romano  legaveiat"  (Tac  .^iM.  iL  41.)  Thst 
the  Horti  Caeearis  were  on  the  rigbt  bank  <f  die 
Tiber  we  know  from  Horace  (S.  I  9. 18)  and  Pla- 
tareh.  {BnU.  SO.)  The  temple  built  by  Servins 
must  also  have  been  00  the  rigbt  bank,  as  it  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  fallowing  paaaage  of  Donatas : 
'Fon  Fortuna  est  cnjns  diem  festnm  colunt  qui 
sine  arte  aliqna  vivnnt :  bqjns  aedes  brans  Tiberim 
est'  (ad  TeraU.  Phom,  v.  6.  I).  The  same  thine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  FafH  Amtttnthu :  "  Fotti 
Fortnnae  Transtiber.  sd  Hillisr.  Prim,  et  Sextam* 
(  VIII.  Kal  Jul).  The  tamjde  in  the  gardens  of 
Csesar  seems  hers  to  be  alluded  to  as  at  the  di»- 
tanoe  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  whilst  that  of 
Servins,  and  the  neighbouring  one  erected  by  Car- 
vilins  appear  to  have  been  at  a  distance  of  aix  miles. 
Bnt  this  need  not  excite  our  suspicion.  Thoe  sre 
other  instances  of  temples  lying  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Borne,  as  that  of  Fortuna  Hnliebris  at 
the  fourth  milestoiie  on  the  Via  Latins.  (FeSL 
p.  542;  cf.  VaI.Hax.i.8.§4,  r.  2.  §  1 ;  Liv. iL  40^ 
&c.)  It  would  appear,  too,  to  have  been  some  way 
dawn  the  river,  as  it  waa  customary  to  repair  tluther 
in  bfstts,  and  to  employ  the  time  of  tjw  voyage  in 
drinking  QFOMt  vL  777)  :  — 

"  Pais  pede,  pars  etiam  celeri  decnrrite  cymba 
Nee  pudeat  potos  inde  redire  drniom. 
Ferte  coronatae  juvennm  convivia  lintns 
Hnltaqne  per  mediae  vina  bibantar  sqnas.* 

We  have  entered  at  more  length  into  this  snbjeri 
than  its  importance  may  perhaps  seem  to  demand, 
because  the  elegant  remains  of  die  temple  now 
forming  the  Armenian  church  of  S.  Maria  Fgbiaea 
camiot  fsil  to  attract  the  notice  of  every  adminr  of 
dasaical  antiquity  that  visita  Rome.  We  trust  we 
have  shown  that  it  could  not  possibly  hare  been  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  as  assumed  by  Canina 
and  others.  The  assumption  that  the  neighboorinf; 
round  temple  was  that  of  Mater  Matuta  may  perhaps 
be  considered  sa  disposed  of  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  grounds  for  that  assumption  f«em  to  be  its 
vicinity  to  the  supposed  temple  of  Fortniia  Virilis. 
Livy's  description  (xxziii.  S7)  of  the  two  triumphal 
arches  erected  in  the  Forum  Boarium  before  tha  tmi 
temples  appearing  to  indicate  that  they  lay  dose 
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itavtg  bmi  the  tampla  of  Pudicitia  Patbicia,  it 
might  be  objected  that  then  wu  in  fact  no  such 
temple,  and  that  we  are  to  assume  cmlj  a  statue 
«ith  an  altar  (Saclise,  Gtick.  d.  S.Rom.  I  p.  365). 
Tet,  as  Becker  remarks  (_HamBi.  p.  480,  note  100), 
Lirj  himself  (x.  23)  not  onlj  calls  it  a  aooefium,  a 
name  often  applied  to  bduU  temples,  but  eren  is 
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the  same  chapter  designates  it  as  a  (en^Tfam  ("  Quom 
se  Virginia,  et  patriciam  et  pndicam  in  Patriciae 
Pndicitiae  templum  ingiessam  rero  gloriaretur ") ; 
and  Propertins  (ii.  6.  S5)  also  uses  the  same  ap- 
pellation with  regard  to  it.  On  the  other  band 
some  have  fixed  on  S.  Maria  i*  Cotmadm  aa  the 
site  of  this  temple,  bat  with  little  appearance  of 
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probability.  Becker  seeks  in  the  chnich  just 
named  the  temple  of  Fortuna  bnilt  hj  Serrina 
TuUitts  in  tne  Fonun  Boariom.  The  church  appears 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  remains  of  a  considerable 
temple,  of  which  eight  colnmns  are  still  perceptible, 
built  into  the  walls.  This  opinion  may  be  aa  pro- 
bable as  any  other  on  the  subject;  but  as  on  the  one 
band,  from  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  site  of  the 
temple,  we  are  unable  to  refute  it,  so  on  the  other 
we  must  confess  that  Becker's  long  and  laboured 
sr^ment  on  the  snigect  is  fiir  from  being  convincing 
( RiauB).  p.  48 1 ,  aeq.).  The  site  of  the  Tehplb  or 
Mater  Matuta  is  equally  uncertain.  All  that  we 
know  about  it  is  that  it  was  founded  by  Serrius 
Tullios,  and  restored  by  Camillus  after  the  conquest 
of  Veil  (Lir.  t.  17),  and  that  it  Uy  somewhere  on 
the  Fomm  Boarium  (Ovid,  Fait.  vi.  471).  If  we 
were  inclined  to  conjecture,  we  should  place  both  it  and 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  forum ;  as  Liry's  description  of  the  ravages 
occasioned  by  the  fire  in  that  quarter  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  lay  at  no  great  distance  within  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  (xxiv.  47,  xxr.  7).  The  later  histoiy 
of  both  these  temples  is  unknown. 

In  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the  month  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  was  also  the  place  called  Douola, 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  as  re- 
^arded  with  reUgions  awe  on  account  of  some  sacred 
relics  having  been  buried  there,  either  during  the 
attack  of  the  Gauls,  or  at  a  still  more  ancient  period. 
(Liv.  T.  40;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  157,  Mfill.)    When 
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the  Tiber  is  low,  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
may  be  seen  from  the  newly  erected  iron  bridge  con- 
necting the  Potiie /Jotto  with  the  left  bank.  The  place 
called  Ad  Busta  Galuoa  where  it  is  said  that  the 
bodies  of  the  Ganls  were  burnt  who  died  daring  or 
after  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  has  also  been  assumed 
to  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  because  it  is 
mentioned  by  Varro  (71.)  between  the  Aeqnimelium 
and  the  Doliola  (cf.  Li  v.  v.  48,  xxii.  14).  But  such 
an  assumption  is  altogether  arbitrary,  as  Varro 
follows  no  topographical  order  in  naming  places. 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention  two  objects  named  in  the 
Notitia,  which  seem  to  have  stood  on  the  Forum 
Boarium.  Theseare  the  Apollo  CoEUSPEX.andthe 
Hkrctles  OnvABiua,  apparently  two  of  those  sta- 
tues which  Augustus  dedicated  in  the  different  Vid. 
Becker  (Bandb.  ^  493)  pUces  them  in  the  Vela- 
brtmi,  and  thinks  that  the  epithet  of  Olivarins  was 
derived  from  the  oil-market,  which  was  established 
m  the  Velabrum  (Plant  Capt.  iii.  1.  29),  but  it 
seems  more  probaUe  that  it  denoted  the  crown  of 
olive  worn  by  Heroules  as  Victor  (Preller,  Regionm, 
p.  194).  The  Forum  Boarium  was  especially  devoted 
to  the  woiahip  of  Heroules,  whence  it  seems  probable 
that  his  statue  stood  there;  besides  both  that  and 
the  Apollo  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  coming 
from  the  Porta  Trigemina,  before  the  Velabrum. 

Before  we  quit  the  Forum  Boarium  we  must 
advert  to  a  barbarous  custom  of  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  scene  even  to  a  late  period  of  Koman 
history.  Livy  relates  tliat  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
a  Gallic  man  and  woman  and  a  Greek  man  and 
woman  wero,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  ot 
the  Sibylline  books,  buried  alive  in  a  stone  sepulchre  ^ 
conatmcted  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  Boarium, 
and  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  bar- 
barous and  an-Boman  custom  had  been  practised 
(xxii.  57).  Dion  Cassius  adverts  to  the  same  in- 
stance in  the  time  rf  Fabius  Maiimus  Vermcogus 
(Fr.  Valet.  12),  and  Pliny  mentions  another  which 
had  occurred  even  in  his  own  time  ("  Boario  vero  in 
foro  Graecum  Graecamque  defoesoe,  aut  aliarum 
gentiimi,  cum  quibus  turn  res  esset,  etiam  noatza 
aetas  Tidit,"  xxviiL  S;  cf.  Pint  Q.  S.  8S).  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  first  exhibition 
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af  ^i&toritl  oimliatt  at  Borne  took  pbe*  oo  the 
Vornm  Bauiam,  it  the  ftanenl  of  the  father  of 
Ibrcni  and  DMimna  Brntos,  B.  a  S64.  (VaL 
Hax.  U.  4.  §  7.) 

The  Talto^  between  the  Palatine  and  Arentine, 
ooeapied  bj  the  Giteae  Uaximna  waa,  as  we  hare 
had  oooaaioD  to  mention  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  in  earlier  timee  called  Yalus  Mcbcu,  from 
an  altar  of  the  Dea  Morda,  or  Venna,  which  stood 
there.  Be  who  numnta  the  enonnooa  mass  of  mina 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  imperial  palace  on  the 
S.  ade  of  the  Palatine  hill  may  still  tnue  the  extant 
and  confignration  of  the  circns,  the  area  of  which  is 
oeeapied  bj  kitchen  gardens,  whilst  a  gas  nunnfac- 
taej  standa  on  the  site  of  the  caiceres.  The  de- 
scription of  the  circns  itself  will  be  teserred  for  a 
aepuate  sectioo  derated  to  objects  of  the  same 
dncriptioQ,  and  we  shall  here  only  treat  of  the 
different  monoments  contained  in  it  as  a  Begion  or 
district.  The  whole  length  of  the  circus  was  3  J 
stadia,  or  nearlj  half  a  mile,  the  circular  end  being 
near  tlie  Septiznniuni,  and  the  caroeres  or  starting 
plaoe  atuij  under  the  church  <t  S.  Anattatia,  where 
the  circna  adjoined  the  Forum  Boarium.  Its  prox- 
imitj  to  the  Utter  is  shown  by  the  drcnmstance  that 
the  Maxima  Ara  Hercolis  before  allnded  to  is  some- 
times mentioned  as  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  Circns 
Mazimus,  and  sometimee  as  on  the  Fomm  Boarium 
C  Ingens  ara  Hereulis  poa  jannas  Cird  Maximi," 
Serr.  od  il  en.  Tui.  87 1 ;  e(.  IXonys.  L  40;  Orid,  f Off. 
1.581;  LiT.  L7,&c)  The  large  Tbkflb  or  Hbb- 
cuLia  must  undoabtedlj  have  been  cloee  to  this 
altar,  bnt  on  the  Forum  Boarium. 

The  Vallis  Horvia  contained  seTeral  old  and 
famous  templee  and  altars,  some  of  which  were  in- 
elnded  in  the  drcus  itself.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  altar  or  Sacelluk  or  McRClA  herself 
C  IntomuB  Circus  ad  Murcim  Tocatur — ibi  aacellam 
eUam  nunc  Mnrteae  Veneris,"  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  §  154, 
HtilL) ;  but  its  exsct  site  cannot  be  determined. 
CoHBUS  bad  also  a  snbterranean  altar  in  the  circus, 
which  was  opened  during  the  games  and  dosed  at 
other  times.  It  is  deecribed  bj  TertnlUan  as  being 
"  ad  primes  metas,'  and  therefore  probably  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
drcns  from  the  carceres,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  S. 
sideof  the  PahUine  hiU.  (Tert  deSpa:t.i;\sTT.L.L. 
Ti.  §  20,  HtUl.;  Tee.  Aim. zii.  24;  Flut.  Ram.  14.) 
Bnt  the  chief  temple  on  the  circus  wss  the  Tehple 
or  THR  Sim,  to  which  deity  it  wss  prindpally  conse- 
crated ("  Circus  Soli  prindpaliterconsecrator:  rujns 
aades  medio  spstio  et  effigies  de  fastigio  aedis 
emicat,"  Tert.  Speet.  8).  Tadtus  mentions  the  same 
ancient  temple  as  being  "  apud  Circnm  '  (.inn.  xr. 
74);  and  ftwa  a  camparisou  of  these  paasagea  we 
may  oondude  that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
its  sides,  and  probably  under  the  Arentine.  The 
NotiOa  and  Curionm  mention  it  aipbiguonsly  in  con- 
junction with  a  Texpuc  or  Luka,  bo  that  it  might 
possibly  be  inferred  that  both  deities  had  a  common 
temple  ("  Templum  Sdis  et  Lunae,"  Reg.  xi.).  It 
seems,  howerer,  more  probable  that  there  were  two 
distinct  temples,  as  we  frequently  find  them  men- 
tioned separately  in  authors,  but  never  in  conjunction. 
It  ia  perhapa  the  same  temple  of  Luna  wiiich  we 
hsre  already  mentioned  on  the  ATenline,  in  which 
ease  it  might  hare  been  situated  on  the  declirity  of 
that  hill  fitting  the  circns,  and  behind  the  temple 
of  SoL  Lnna,  lilce  Sol,  was  a  Circensian  deity, 
both  performing  thdr  appointed  circuits  in  qna- 
dtigae.   (Joh.  Lydns,  <3e  Mau.  I  12;  Tert  SpecL 
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9;Cass.  Kor.  iil  51.)  The  dtoatian  cftha  Teidu 
or  Hbrccrt,  mentioiied  next  to  the  two  pncediig 
ones  in  the  Cwioium,  may  be  detennined  with  more 
aceoraey,  if  we  may  bdiere  ao  acoonnt  recorded  by 
Mardini  (Rem.  AiU.  lib.  to.  &  3)  on  the  anthonly 
of  a  certain  Francesco  Paaeari,  respecting  the  dis- 
ooreiy  of  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  of  that  dcily 
in  a  vineyard  between  the  Circua  llaximns  and  tJie 
Arentine.  The  remains  were  those  of  a  littk  tetn- 
style  temple,  which  was  identified  ss  that  of  Uennry 
from  an  altar  having  the  cadooeus  and  peasis 
senlptured  on  it.  The  temple  is  represented  oo  > 
medal  of  M.  Anralini,  who  appears  to  have  restoml 
it.  The  site  agrees  with  that  described  by  Ond 
(fast  V.  669):— 

"  Temgda  tibi  posnere  patres  speetantia  CSrenm 
Idibns:  ex  illo  est  haec  tibi  Cesta  dies." 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  livy,  "  sedes 
Mercnrii  dedicata  est  Idibos  Haiis"  (iL  SI),  sksn 
that  the  same  andent  ssnctuary  is  allnded  to,  ibc 
dedication  of  which  caused  a  dispute  between  the 
consuls,  B.  a  495  (72.  e.  27).  We  next  find  moi- 
tioned  in  the  tfoHtia  an  Akdbs  Uatkis  Dkck,  iiai 
another  of  Jotib  Arbosatoris,  for  which  we  ihoold 
probably  read  "  Liberatoris."  The  Msgna  Uua 
was  one  of  the  Circensian  divinities.  Her  iiD>|e 
was  exhibited  ca  the  spina  (Tert.  ^ect.  8),  and  ii 
would  appear  that  she  had  also  a  temple  in  tlie 
vicinity.  Of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Liberator  we  knnr 
nothing  iiirtber,  though  Jove  waa  certainly  wir- 
shipped  at  Rome  under  that  name  (Tac  Aim.  it. 
64,  xvi.  35),  and  games  celebrated  in  his  hoo<»ir  ia 
the  month  of  October.  (Cakad.  Vmdob.  ap.  Preller, 
Reg.  p.  192.) 

Next  to  these  an  Aedes  Dma  Patbis  is  naincd 
in  the  Notitia,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Cmnoam. 
Some  writers  would  identify  Dispatxr  with  Scb- 
MAHDB,  quasi  Summus  Haninm(  v.  Gmter,  kAV.  7; 
Mark  CapeU.  ii.  161);  bnt  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  this  ojd  Sabine  goi, 
and  even  the  Bomana  themselvea  could  not  tdl  pre- 
cisely who  he  was.     Thus  Ovid  (/'ast  vL  725):  — 

"  Beddita,  qniaqnis  is  est,  Snmmano  tempb  feraniar 
Tnno  cum  Bomania,  Pyrrhe,  timendns  eras." 

The  temple  to  him  here  alluded  to  was,  howenr, 
certainly  near  the  Circns  Maximua,  since  Pliny 
mentions  some  aimual  sacrifices  of  dogs  as  made 
"  inter  aedem  Juventatis  et  Snmmani "  (xix. 
4) ;  and  that  the  Tsmtlb  or  Juvsstas  was  at 
the  Circns  Hazimus  we  learn  from  Livy:  "  Juras- 
tatis  aedem  in  Circo  Maximo  C.  Lidnins  LocnDia 
triumvir  dedicavit"  (zzzvii.  36;  c£  Calemd.  Amtrt 
XII.  Kal  JuL :  "  Snmmano  ad  Circ.  Max.").  Tb: 
temple  of  Snmmanus,  therefore,  must  have  bea 
dedicated  during  the  war  with  I^rrbns,  and  that  et 
Juventas  in  b.  c.  192. 

Cloee  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  drcns,  sad 
towering  as  it  were  over  the  careens,  from  ita  beiog 
built  apparently  on  the  slope  of  the  Avcntine  (Mf 
ttMts  Wfuiuroi  tia  ipiata,  Dionys.  vL  94),  stood  s 
bmons  Tkmple  or  Ckrbs,  dedicated  also  to  Libix 
AKD  LiBBKA.  Thus  Tadtus,  rdating  the  dudicitiw 
Of  the  temple  by  Tiberius,  it  havii^g  been  nstond 
by  Augustus,  Bays:  "Libero,  Liberaeqse  et  Cemi, 
juzta  Circum  Maximum,  qnam  A.  Postiunias  &- 
tator  vorerat  (dedicavit)"  (kiM. ii. 49).  It  is  nn- 
tioned  by  other  writers  as  "  ad  Circum  Uaximms'*; 
whence  Canine's  identification  of  it  with  tlie  choidi 
of  S.  Maria  m  CoMmedm  seems  improbable  (/aduu. 
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p.  498),  aiocc  that  bnUding  u  it  sooM  little  distanot 
ban  iba  eircns,  tai  cciitminly  does  not  stand  on 
higher  ground.  The  temple  of  Cerea  contained  aome 
predoua  works  of  art  (Plin.  xxzt.  10.  s.  36.  § 
99),  espeeialljr  a  pietnn  of  Dionyina  by  Aristides, 
wliich  Stnbo  mentions  that  he  aaw  (viii,  f,  381), 
liat  which  wis  afterwards  destroyed  in  a  fin  which 
oooanmed  the  temple. 

We  also  find  a  Tempuc  or  VEims  mentioned  at 
the  circos,  fbonded  by  Q.  FaUns  Gorges,  B.  o.  293, 
T«y  appropriately  ont  of  the  money  raised  by  fines 
levied  oo  certain  matrons  for  incontinence.  (Lit. 
X.  31.)  It  teeaa  to  hare  been  at  aome  distance 
from  the  Fonun  Boarinm,  since  the  censors  U. 
Livhu  and  C.  Clandins  contracted  for  the  paving 
of  the  road  between  the  two  places.  (Id.  xziz.  37.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  defining  its  site  man 
arcorately,  nor  can  we  even  tell  whether  it  may  not 
have  been  connected  with  the  altar  of  Venos  Hnrcia 
before  mentioned.  Bat  the  Tempui  or  Flora, 
foonded  by  the  aediles  L.  and  M.  Fnbiicios,  the 
ume  who  coostmcted  the  dirns  or  ascent  to  the 
Aventine  which  bore  their  name,  most  have  lain 
close  to  that  ascent,  and  conseqnentiy  also  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  just  described ;  since  Tacitns,  after 
relating  the  re-dedication  of  the  latter  onder  Tiberias, 
adds :  "  eodemqae  in  loco  aedem  Florae  (dedicavit), 
ab  Laeio  et  Harco  Pablidis  aedilibna  oonstitatam." 
(^iM.  it  49.)  The  Fablidi  applied  part  of  tiie  same 
money — raised  by  fines  —  with  which  they  had 
coostmcted  the  elivos,  in.institating  floral  games  in 
bononr  of  the  divini^  which  they  had  here  con- 
secrated, as  we  learn  fnm  the  acooant  wliich  Ovid 
puts  into  the  month  of  the  goddess  herself  (/Vut. 
v.  283). 

These  are  all  the  temples  that  we  find  mentioned 
io  this  quarter;  bot  before  we  leave  it  there  are  one 
or  two  points  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  Cavk 
or  Caccb  was  repated  to  have  been  near  the  Clivas 
Pablicina.  Solinos  mentions  it  as  bein(|  at  the 
Salinae,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina  (L  8);  a  sitoa- 
tion  which  agrees  with  the  description  in  ^^rgil  of 
the  meeting  of  Aeneas  and  Evander  at  the  Ara 
M«^m«  of  Hercules,  frcm  which  spot  Ersnder 
points  out  the  cave  on  the  Aventine  (Aeu.  viii.  190, 
•eq.)f- 

"Jam  primnm  sazis  snspensam  hanc  adspice 
mpem,"  &c. 

Of  the  DuoDBcm  Portab  mentioned  in  the  iVo- 
titia  in  this  B^on  we  have  already  spoken  [Fart 
II.  p.  757]. 

IZ.  Tbb  Cabuas  Hill> 

The  Cadios  presents  bat  few  Temaisi  of  indent 
bnildings,  and  as  the  notices  of  it  in  the  dissice 
are  likewise  scanty  its  topography  is  canseqnenUy 
involved  in  considerable  obecuri^.  According  to 
Livy  (i.  SO)  Tollns  Hostilios  fixed  his  residence 
upon  it;  bnt  other  acooants  represent  him  as  rs- 
aidiog  on  the  Velia.  (Cic.  Stp.  ii.  31.)  We  find  a 
SACELI.U1I  DiAKAX  mentioned  on  the  Caeliolns^an 
undefined  part  of  the  eastern  iiAge(ikHar.Ilap.  19); 
another  of  the  Dea  Cabha  "  in  Caelio  monte'  (Ha- 
crob.  S.  i.  12);  and  a  little  Tkmfuc  or  Hutksva 
Capta  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill: — 

"  CaeKni  ez  alto  qoa  Hons  descendit  in  aeqanm, 
Bit  nbi  nan  plana  est,  sed  prope  plana  via  nt, 
Parrs  Hoet  Tideas  Cspfaie  delabn  Mineme.'' 
(Or.  Fast  iiL  897,  aeq.) 
VOL.  n. 
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Hence  it  wss  probably  the  same  ancient  sanctuary) 
called  "  Hinerviom "  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Argives,  which  lay  on  the  northetn  declivity  of  the 
Caelian  towards  the  Tabenida  ("  Cirea  Minerviom 
qsa  e  Caelio  monte  iter  in  Tabemola  est,"  Varr. 
X.  £.  v.  §  47),  and  probably  near  the  modem  street 
Via  diOa  Nttvicella. 

The  most  considerable  building  knows  on  the 
Caelian  in  later  times  was  the  Tkxplx  or  Dims 
Ci.Ain>im,  began  by  Agrippins,  destroyed,  by  Nero, 
and  restored  by  Vespasian.  (SaeL  Vap.  9 ;  Aar. 
Vict.  Caa,  9.)  The  determination  of  its  site  de- 
pends on  the  qoestion  how  far  Nero  conducted  the 
Aqoa  Claudia  along  the  Caelins,  since  we  learn  from 
Frontinns  that  the  arches  of  that  aqneduct  termi- 
nated at  the  temple  in  question.  (Front.  Aq.  20, 
76.)  These  Arcns  Neioniani  (also  called  Caeli- 
montani,  Gmter,  Inter,  elzxxvii.  S)  extend  along 
the  ridge  of  the  narrow  hill,  supposed  to  be  the 
Caeliolus,  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Santa 
Scala  opposite  the  Lateian,  where  they  are  inter, 
rupted  by  the  piazza  and  bnildings  belonging  to  that 
basilica.  They  recommence,  however,  on  ^e  other 
side  in  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano  Rotcmdo,  and  proceed 
with  a  small  gap  as  far  as  that  church.  Than 
are  farther  traces  of  them  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
arch  of  Dolabella;  and  the  opinion  of  Canina  seems 
probable  enoogh,  that  thcf  terminated  near  the 
garden  of  the  oanvent  of  SSL  Gmamd  t  Paolo, 
and  that  the  remains  of  a  huge  substruction  at  this 
spot  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Claudius,  (/ndicos. 
p.  73,  seq.^  Canina  is  further  of  opinion  that  the 
Aqua  Claudia  was  distribnted  a  little  beymd  tJiis 
spot,  and  that  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied  by  Nero  was  to  replenibfa  his  lake,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  iqaedact 
did  not  proceed  beyond  the  chunh  of  &  ^rfano 
Botondo,  and  therefore  that  the  temple  of  Clandius 
stood  near  that  spot,  or  that  the  chnrch  may  even 
have  been  built  on  its  foundations.  But  there  sre 
no  snffident  grounds  for  arriving  at  any  satis&ctory 
conclusion  on  these  pctnts,  and  altogether  the  view 
of  Caiuna  is  perhaps  the  mora  probable  one. 

The  Arch  or  D01.ABRI.1.A,  just  alluded  to,  ap- 
pears fipom  the  inscription  on  it  to  have  been  er«ated 
in  the  consulship  of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  A.  D.  10. 
Its  destination  has  been  the  subject  cf  various  coo- 
jecturee.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  a  natora- 
tion  of  the  Porta  Caelimontana;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case,  since,  if  the  Servian  walls  had  run  in 
this  direction,  half  of  the  Caelian  hill  would  have 
been  shut  out  of  the  city.  On  the  other  band,  its 
appearance  excludes  the  notion  of  a  triumphal  arch ; 
and  it  could  not  originally  have  formed  part  of  an 
aqueduct,  since  it  was  erected  previously  to  the  coo- 
struetion  of  the  Aqua  Clandia.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable therefore  that  it  was  designed  as  an  entrance 
to  some  public  place ;  but  there  ara  appearancee 
that  Nero  subsequently  conducted  his  aqnedoct 
over  IL  (Canina,  IndtcoM.  p.  77.)  The  road  which 
led  up  to  it  frain  the  Via  di  S.  Grtgorio  seems  in 
andent  times  to  have  been  called  Cuvns  Scaurl 
It  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  the  £pittleM  o/S. 
(rregoty  (vii.  13),  and  the  Aruinymns  Einsiedlensis 
calls  it  Clivns  Tauri,  which  is  probably  a  scribe's 
error. 

Next  to  the  temple  of  Claudius,  the  NotUla  men- 
tions a  Uaoxixto  Uaqikim,  probably  the  market 
recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  a*  foonded  by  Men  (riip 
iyapiar  Tur  o^vr,  ri  fUUceXAor  imfaaiUfor,  «•- 
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Ii4pttv,  Izi.  18).  Naidlni,  who  ii  foDowed  b; 
Cuiina  (/ndteanoM,  f.  83),  ia  of  opiaien  that  the 
eharch  of  S.  Steftmo  Rottmdo  mi  fart  of  the 
maoaUnm,  perhaps  a  >l«iight«r-haiue  with  a  dome, 
ud  ramonded  with  porticoes. 


The  Caitka  Pekeoioka  recorded  in  the  tfoiUia 
m  not  mentioned  b;  inj  author  except  Ammianns 
Harcellinos,  who  reUtea  that  Chnodomar,  when 
oonqaerMl  bj  Jolian,  was  conducted  to  and  (Ued  in 
thii  camp  on  the  Caelian  (xri.  lS,eztT.)  The  name, 
howerer,  occur*  in  inaciiptiona,  and  aometimei  in 
connection  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Rednx,  as  in 
that  found  in  the  church  of  S.  Uaria  m  Dormiea 
(Grater,  zxii.  3;  OrelL  1SS6).  These  inscriptions 
also  mention  a  Princepe  Peregrinornm,  the  nature 
of  whoee  oflica  we  are  unacquainted  with;  but  it 
aeema  probable  that  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
foreign  troops  stationed  in  this  campi  Near  the 
same  church  were  found  aereral  little  marble  ships, 
apparentlj  votive  offerings,  and  one  which  stood 
a  long  while  before  it  gare  to  the  church  and  to  the 
snrrounding  place  the  name  of  dtUa  Naeicdla. 

An  laiuM,  or  temple  of  Isis,  is  mentioned  bj 
Treb.  PuUio  {XXX.  T^ron.  SS)  on  the  Caelian,  bat  it 
occurs  nowhere  else.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
inanj  templee  erected  to  this  goddess  bj-  Caracalla 
(Lampr.  Carac.  9.)  The  spring  called  the  Aqua 
Mbrcuioi  recorded  \ij  Ovid  near  the  Porta  Capena 
{Fatti,  T.  673)  was  redisoorered  by  M.  Fea  in 
18S8,  in  the  vigna  of  the  Padri  CamaUolai  di 
S.  Grtgorio.  On  the  Caelian  was  also  the  Cajitus 
Uartlaus  in  which  the  Eqniria  were  held  in  March, 
in  case  the  Campus  Martins  was  overflowed  (Ovid, 
Fiut.  V.  673;  Paul.  Disc,  p^  161).  Its  situation 
rests  chiefly  on  conjecture;  but  it  was  probably  near 
the  Lateran;  where  the  neighbonring  chnivh  of 
S.  Grtgorio,  now  S.  Maria  Imperatrice,  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages  "  in  Campo  Martio  "  (Caoina, 
ladieoMioHe,  p.  84.) 

In  the  Imperial  times  the  Caelian  was  the  icri- 
dence  of  many  distingtiished  Romans;  and  it  is  here 
that  Martial  places  the  **  limina  potantiorum  *  (zii. 
8).  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
HoDSS  OP  Claddios  GEamiALDa  on  this  hill, 
which  was  of  such  an  extraordinary  height  that  the 
angurs  commanded  him  to  lower  it;  but  this  was  dur- 
ing the  RepnbUc.  Under  the  Empire  we  may  mention 
the  HousK  or  HAKinuiA,  a  Roman  knight  of  For- 
miae,  and  praefectos  fabrnm  of  Cseear  in  his  Gallic 
wars,  the  splendour  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny 
(zzzvi.  7),  and  hunpooned  by  Catullus  (xlii.  4). 
Here  also  was  the  BouBi  or  Asiiius  Vebus,  the 
gimndfather  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  in  which  that  em- 
peror wss  educated,  situated  near  the  house  of  the 
Laterani  (Jnh  Capit.  M.AnLl)  It  appears  to  have 
been  sniroonded  with  gardens;  and  ai:a(>rding  to  the 
Italian  writer  Vacca  {Utmor.  18)  the  noble  eqnee- 
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trlaa  statue  of  Uarena  Annlins  which  DOW  adenn  the 
Capitol  was  discovered  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Seata 
Sonfo.  On  the  same  hill  were  the  Axdb  Vicn- 
UAXAE  where  Ccinmedns  sooght  refbgo  fimn  the 
uneasy  thoughts  which  tormented  Um  in  the 
palace,  bat  where  he  could  not  escape  the  snares 
of  the  assassin  (Lampr.  Comm.  16;  JoL  CapitoL 
P»rL  5).  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these 
residences  was  the  Palace  op  nu  Latbeasi, 
characterised  by  Juvenal  (z.  18)  as  the  **  ^regiaa 
Lateranoram  aedea,'  the  residence  of  the  consul 
Plantius  Lateraans,  whose  participation  in  Piao's 
oonspirscy  agahist  Nero  cost  him  his  lift  (Tse. 
Ami.  XV.  49,  60)l  After  this  event  the  palare 
of  the  Laterani  seems  to  have  been  onfiaeated,  and 
to  have  become  imperial  property,  ainoa  we  6ud 
Septimins  Severns  presenting  it  to  his  friend  Late- 
ranns,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  bmily  to  which 
it  had  once  belonged  (Anr.  Vict  £piL  SO).  Sob- 
seqnently,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
poesession  of  the  emperor  Constantioe,  who  erected 
upon  its  site  the  celebrated  basilica  which  still  bean 
the  name  of  the  Latersn,  and  presented  it  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  (Nioeph.  vii.  49).  The  identity  tf 
the  spot  is  proved  by  several  inscriptions  ii»nd 
there,  ss  well  ss  by  the  discovery  of  chambers  and 
bsths  in  making  ^e  fafade  of  tlie  modem  basilica. 
(Venuti,  Roma  Ant.  P.  i.  a  8 ;  Canina,  Imdic  p.  Si). 
The  DoMDB  Phiupfi  mentioned  in  the  JVotitas 
was  probably  the  private  hoosa  of  the  empcrcr  of 
that  name.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  on  tbi 
Caelian  was  the  House  op  SnaiACHCB,  lbs 
strenuous  defender  of  paganism  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian  (Symm.  Epik.  iii.  12,  88,  vii.  18,  19). 

There  are  a  few  other  objects  en  the  Caelian 
mentioned  in  the  Ifotitia,  some  of  which,  however, 
hardly  admit  of  explanation.  Soch  is  ttw  Atbicx 
or  Ahtruh  Ctclopib,  respecting  which  we  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  a  cavern,  or  an  aim  tnmnnded 
with  porticoes.  Whatever  it  was  it  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  S.  sids  of  the  hill,  since  the  vicns  Ab 
Cyclopis  in  the  1st  Region,  or  Porta  Capena,  was  pro- 
bably named  after  it(Preller,.Re9.p.l  19.)  TbeCArrr 
Aprioab  of  the  IfotHia,  which  likewise  appears  ia 
several  inscriptions  (OrelL  2685,  2934,  iSSi},  u 
thought  to  have  been  a  street  in  the  neighboorhood 
cf  the  Colosseum,  since  the  Anonymns  Einsiedlmsis 
mentions  it  between  the  Meta  Sudans  and  the  church 
of  £S.  QHottro  Coronati;  whence  it  is  held  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  modern  street  which  bean 
the  name  of  that  church  (Nibby,  Jfiira  di  ffiisiii. 
p.  173,  note  140;  Urlichs,  Som.  Topogr.  p.  \0\\ 
Becker  observes  (Hanib.  p.  508X  that  the  name 
does  not  appear  in  any  earlier  writer,  and  coooects 
it  with  soma  building  founded  by  Septimins  Sevems, 
in  order  to  strike  his  countrymen,  the  Afiricsna,  whs 
arrived  at  Rome  by  the  Via  Appia ;  though,  as  Urlichs 
observes,  they  must  have  gone  rather  oot  of  their 
way  "  to  be  unposed  upon.*  Vano  mentions  a  Vicia 
AfHcns  on  the  EsquUine,  so  named  hersnsa  thi 
African  hostages  in  the  Punic  War  were  aaid  t> 
have  been  detained  there  ("  Exquilis  vicns  A&icm, 
quod  ibi  obside*  ex  Aftica  hello  Punico  dicnntar 
cnstoditi,*  L.  L.  v.  §  159).  Henoe  it  is  reiy  pro- 
babls,  ss  Canina  remarks  {ftidiam.  p.  91),  that  tla 
bead,  or  beginning,  of  this  street  stood  at  tiie  spot 
indicated  by  the  Anonymns,  namely,  ncnr  tke 
Colosseum,  whence  it  ran  np  in  the  dirsotiaD  of  the 
Es<}tiiline,  althongh  Becker  {Bamb.  f.  560)  denies 
that  the  Caput  Africaa  had  any  ooonactioo  vith  tba 
\~icna  African .    The  Abbob  Sabcta  is  inexplicaUe 
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Tbi  Lddds  UATuxniuB  it  Galuccb  (or  Daoiooi), 
th«  Sfouabicm,  Sahiaiuck,  and  Abmamzkta- 
Kiux,  wars  eridentlj  gladiatorial  achoola  with  their 
appnrtenanon,  ntiuUcd  apparmtlj  od  the  northern 
(lie  of  the  Caalian,  not  £ir  fma  the  amphitheatre. 
Officers  attached  to  tlieaa  isstitutiona  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptiona.  The  Spoliarimn  tad  Ar- 
nuunentariom  speak  for  themselTee.  The  Saniarinm 
ia  a  word  that  does  not  oecnr  elsewhere,  and  ia 
thought  bj  Preller  to  denote  a  hospital  (a  sanie) 
where  the  woonded  gladiators  wen  lecored.  For 
a  further  aeooimt  of  these  institutions  see  Preller, 
RegioHm,  pp.  120 — 122.  Lastly,  the  Mica  Acbka 
appears  from  an  epigram  of  Martial's  to  hare  been 
a  banqueting  room  rf  Dcmitian's  (ii.  39):  — 

"  Mica  Tocor;  quid  aim  cemis;  ooenatio  parra. 
Ex  me  Caesareum  prospicis,  ecce,  tholnm." 

It  ia  also  mentioned,  along  with  the  Heta  Sndans, 
as  built  by  Domitian  in  the  Chnmiea  Segia  Coto- 
nientii,  in  Eocard's  Corfut  Biitoricm  (vol.  i. 
p.  745.) 

X.  The  Distbiot  to  tbb  S.  or  the  Cakuas  . 

To  the  S.  of  the  Caelian  lies  a  somewhat  hilly 

district,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aventine,  and 

comprehending  the  Ist  and  I2th  Begions  of  An- 

gustns,  or  thoaa  called  Porta  Capena  and  Piscina 

Publica.     The  latter  of  these  is  dscidedly-  the  lesst 

important  district  of  Borne,  but  the  farmer  presents 

ssTeral  objects  of  considerable  interest.      Of  the 

Porta  Capena  itself  we  hare  already  treated.     In 

ita  imme^ate  vicinity  stood  the  double  Tsmfli  or 

Homos  axd  Vnrrcs,  vowed  by  Haroellus  in  his 

Gallio  wars,  but  not  erected  till  after  bis  conquest  of 

Syraeoss.     It  was  the  fint  intention  of  Marcellns 

that  both  the  deities  should  be  under  the  same  roof  j 

and,  indeed,  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 

restitution  of  ao  ancient  one  dedicated  to  Honca  by 

Q.  Fabins  Verrnocens  many  years  before.  (Cic  N.  D. 

iL  23.)    But  when  Uarcellos  was  about  to  dedicate 

it,  and  to  introduce  the  statue  of  another  deity 

within  the  ssnctnary,  the  pootifioes  interposed,  and 

forbade  him  to  do  so,   on  tl>e  gronnd  that  the 

proamtio,  at  aipatiaD  of  any  prodigy  occurring 

in  a  temple  so  constructed,  woiJd  be  difflcnlt  to 

perform.   (Liv.  xzrii.  25.)     Hence,  Harcellos  was 

ccmstruned  to  sdd  another  temple  of  Virtns,  and  to 

erect  two  images  of  the  deities  "sepsratis  sedibus;" 

bnt  though  the  work  was  preesed  on  in  haste,  he 

did  not  Ihe  to  dedicate  them.  (Lit.  {.  e. ;  Val.  Max. 

i.  1.  §  8.)    Nereitlteless,  we  freqtiently  find   the 

temple  mentiooed  in  the  singular  number,  as  if  it 

had  formed  only  one  bnilding  ("  ad  aedem  Honoris 

atqae  Virtutis,"  Cic  Verr.  ir.  54;  cf.  Ascon,  ad  Cic. 

in  Pit.  19;  also  the  Ifolitia  and  Ourionm.')    Hence, 

perbaps,  the  most  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  coo- 

sistad  of  two  etBa»  under  the  same  roof,  like  the 

temple  of  Venns  and  Borne,  a  form  which  agrees 

with  the  description  of   Symmachus :    "  Majores 

noatri  -raedes  Honori  ae  'Virtati  gemeUa  fiMsie  janctim 

locarunt'  (^Epitt.  i.  21.)    The  temple  was  adorned 

erith  the  spoils  of  Grecian  ait  brought  by  Marcellns 

ftom  Syrseose;  sn  instsnoe  noted  and  condemned 

b^   Liry  as  the  first  of  that  kind  of  spoliation, 

wbich  ha  obserns  was  subsequently  inflicted  upon 

the  Boman  tamples  themselves,  and  especially  upon 

thia  very  tample  of  HarceUns;  for,  in  Livy's  time, 

feir  of  those  ornaments  remained,  which  had  pre- 

Tumsly  leadened  it  an  abject  of  attraction  to  all 

atnangen  who  visited  Borne  (xxv.  40,  cf.  zsziv.  4). 
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They  prcbsbly  disq>peared  during  the  Civil  Wan, 
is  which  the  Boman  temples  seem  to  have  snfisred 
both  from  neglect  and  spoliation ;  for  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  Syiacusaa  spoils  still  existed  in  the 
temple  (t»  Fsrr.  iv.  54).  It  appears  to  have  been 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  since  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  restored  by  Vespasian.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.) 

According  to  Awdios  Victor  (Fn-.  TH  32)  the 
annual  procession  of  the  Boman  knights  to  the 
temple  of  Casta-  started  bom  this  temple  of  Honos 
and  Virtns,  wheress  IKonysins  (xL  IS)  names  the 
temple  of  Mars  as  the  starting-place.  Becker 
(^Handb.  p.  311)  regards  the  discrepauLy  between 
these  acoouBts  as  tending  to  prove  the  correctnee* 
of  his  assumption  that  the  temples  must  have  hun 
cloee  together.  That  one  of  the  accounts  is  er- 
roneous is  a  mors  probable  conclusion,  and  it  is  a 
certain  one  that  it  is  iallacions  to  draw  any  topo- 
graphical dednctions  fi-om  such  very  shadowy  pr^ 
miaes.  The  true  site  of  the  Tkmplx  of  Mabs  hai 
been  ascertained  as  satisfiutorily  as  that  of  any  cf 
the  moDuments  which  do  not  actually  speak  for 
themselves;  such,  we  mean,  as  the  Colosseum, 
Titan's  column,  the  Pantheon,  and  others  of  the 
like  descriptian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
temple  of  Mars,  instead  of  being  dose  to  the  Porta 
Capena,  or  at  &  Suto,  as  Becker  pUces  it  (Bandb, 
p.  513),  lay  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of 
about  1}  miles  from  that  gate.  The  proofs  are 
overwhelming.  In  the  first  place  an  inscription, 
still  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  recording  the  level- 
ling of  the  Clivos  Martis,  was  found  in  the  Viau 
Nari,  outside  of  the  Porta  Appia  (the  modius 
&  Sebailiano).  Secondly,  another  inscription,  in  the 
Pakazo  Barberini,  recorded  by  Fabretti  (Iiuer. 
p.  724,  na  443),  Marini  (^Fralr.  Arv.  p.  8),  and 
others,  testifies  ^t  Salvia  Marcellina  gave  a  piece 
of- ground  to  the  Collegium  of  Aescnlapina  and 
Hygia  for  a  smah  temple,  doce  to  the  temple  of 
Ibni,  between  the  first  and  second  milestone  oo  the 
Via  Appia,  on  the  left-hand  side  in  gung  frmn  the 
city.  Thirdly,  both  the  NotUia  and  Curionim 
place  the  Aedes  Martis  at  the  extremity  of  the  first 
Begio,  close  to  the  Flumen  Almoois.  The  Almo 
Sows  outside  the  Porta  Appia,  near  the  YigiM 
Nari.— 

"  Est  loens  ante  nrbem,  qoa  primnm  naadtor  ingans 
Appia,  quaqne  Italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybebe 
Ponit,  et  Idaeoe  jam  nos  leminisatur  amnes." 

(Stat  iStiv.  V.  1. 222.) 

A  brook  now  flows  between  the  Porta  S.  SAat- 
(tono  and  the  church  of  Doiime  qao  radii,  which, 
with  great  probability,  has  been  identified  with 
the  Alma  (Clnver,  Ital.  AnL  p.  718 ;  Westphal, 
Som.  Campagna,  p.  1 7.)  Fourthly,  the  same  loodity 
is  indicated  bf  several  documents  of  the  middle  agea. 
Thus,  in  the  Aefi  o/Ae  Marifn :  "  Tunc  B.  St»- 
phanus  ductus  a  militibns  feras  mnros  Appiae  portaa 
ad  T.  Martis  "  (.Act  of  S.  Stephamu  and  S.  Jiiliut). 
**  Diacones  dnxerunt  in  clivom  Martis  ante  templum 
et  ibidem  deoollatns  est "  {Act  ofS.  Stxtut).  And 
the  MtrabUia  (in  Mootfiuiean,  Dior.  Ital.  p.  283) : 
"  Haeo  stmt  loca  quae  inveniuntur  in  paasionibos 
ssnetomm  fbris  poriam  Appiam,  ubi  beatns  Syxtoa 
decoUatos  fnit,  et  ubi  Dominns  apparuit  Petn, 
Domine  quo  vadisf  Ibi  templom  Moitia,  intos 
portam,  arena  Syllae."  Now,  the  paasagee  in  the 
classics  which  relate  to  the  subject  do  not  run 
counter  to  these  indications,  but,  m  the  cootruy. 
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land  to  oonfinn  them.  Appian  (A  C.  iu.  41) 
mmlions  a  temple  of  Utn  19  sttdU  dutant  ftom 
the  atj,  which  woald  answer  prettj  nearlj  to  the 
dietaiw  of  between  1  and  S  milee  giren  in  the 
inacripdoD  quoted.     Orid  laye  {FatL  vi.  191)  :— 

"  Lnz  aadem  Ifarti  feaU  eat;  qnam  pnapidt 
extra 
Appoeitnm  teetae  Porta  Capena  nae.' 

The  word  protpieU  denotea  a  long  Tiaw;  and  as 
the  temple  of  Mara  stood  on  a  hill,  as  iserident  from 
the  Clims  Hartis,  it  might  easily  be  risible  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  twa  The  words  of  Statins 
C  qna  primnm  nascitnr,'  &e.)  most  be  eormpt, 
being  both  tautological  and  contrary  to  fact  The 
paring  of  the  r«ad  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
tampla  woald  not  hare  been  worth  twice  recording 
by  Liry,  bad  it  bun  only  at  a  distance  of  some 
800  yards  (z.  23,  zxzriiL  S8).  The  only  way  in 
which  Becker  can  wcapa  from  the  legitimate  con- 
dosion  is  by  assuming  two  temples  of  Uaia  in  this 
quarter;  in  which  few,  we  suspect,  will  be  inclined 
to  fellow  him,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  a  confession  of  defeat  (Becker,  Hmdb. 
p.  SlI,  seq.;  Anke.  p.  63,  seq.;  Uriichs,  Bon.  To- 
fogr.  p.  105,  seq.;  Pieller,  Segionm,  p.  116,  seq.; 
Canina,  Indixmone,  p.  56,  seq.) 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  temple  of  Honos 
et  Virtus  lay  the  Vallet  or  Eokru.  with  the 
Ldcui  and  Aidxs  CjiXEirAitUK,  the  traditionary 
spot  where  Numa  sought  inspiration  and  wisdom 
nom  the  nymph  Egeria.  (Lir.  i.  21;  Pint  Num. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Jurenal,  whose  description  of 
the  spot  is  a  locus  clasaicus  for  its  topography,  the 
grore  and  temple  had  been  profaned  and  bit  out  to 
tlMJews: — 

"  Substitit  ad  Teteres  arena  madidamque  Cape- 
nam 
Hie  ubi  noctumae  Noma  oonstitnebat  amicae. 
Nunc  aacii  foatia  nemus  et  delnbn  locantnr 
Judaeis,  quorum  cophinns  fbenumqne  snpellez. 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendera  juaaa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  silra  Camenis. 
In  Tallem  Egeriae  descendimns  et  spelnncas 
Dissimiles  veris.    Quanto  praeetantins  esset 
Nnmen  aquae,  viridi   si   matgine   elauderet 


Helta,  neo  ingenmim  Tiolarent  maimon  to- 
pbam."  (Sat.  iii.  10^  seq.) 

It  Is  surprising  how  Becker  could  doubt  that 
(bete  was  sn  Aedes  Camenarum  here,  since  it  is 
not  only  slluded  to  in  the  preceding  passage,  but 
also  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny  (zzxir.  10.)  The 
modem  Cieeroni  point  oat  to  ^e  traveller  as  the 
valley  of  Egeria  a  pretty  retired  spot  some  distance 
•ntside  of  the  Porta  S.  Sebaitttaio,  in  the  valley  called 
La  Caffarella,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
little  temple,  called  by  some  the  temple  of  Hones  et 
Virtus,  by  others  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  giore 
■aid  to  be  sacred  to  the  latter  deity.  Bat  thoogh 
at  present  our  imagination  would  more  gladly  fix 
on  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  the  conferences  between 
Noma  aol  his  nymph,  and  though  respectable  au- 
thorities are  not  wanting  in  fsvoar  of  this  view 
( Venuti,  Deter,  ii  Som.  ii.  p^  18 ;  Gnattani,  Som. 
Deter,  ii.  p.  45),  yet  the  preceding  passages,  to 
which  may  be  added  Symmachns  ("  Sed  enim 
propter  eaa  (sades  Honoris  et  A^rtutis)  Camenanun 
religio  sacra  finti  adTertitur,"  Epiit,  i.  21)  and  the 
IfotiHa,  which  places  the  temple  of  the  Camenaa 
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ebm  to  that  of  Honour  and  Valoor,  an  too  deciars 
to  allow  us  to  do  so;  and  we  must  tlwrefors  assume 
the  Talley  of  Egeria  to  hare  been  tbat  near  the 
ebnreb  of  5.  Sisto,  opposite  to  the  hatha  of  Carscalla. 
The  little  fguntsin  pointed  out  as  that  of  Egeria  in 
the  Talley  CaffareBa,  is  perhaps  the  remains  of  a 
nymphaenm.  Here  was  probably  a  aanctoaiy  of 
the  Almo,  which  waters  the  valley. 

Near  the  temple  of  Mars,  since  it  is  mentioned  is 
the  Ifoiitia  in  conjunctian  with  it, by  tlie  Teiipl.k  or 
Tekpestai,  bult  by  L.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  the  victor 
of  Aleria,  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of  the  Bo- 
man  fleet  from  shipwreck  off  the  island  of  Conio, 
as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  Tbe 
temple  and  the  occasion  of  its  fonndation  are  al- 
luded to  by  Ovid  (/Wi,  vi  193)  in  the  fnUowiii; 
lines:  — 

"  Te  qnoqne,  Tempestss,  meritam  delnbn  Ctte- 
rour, 
Cum  paene  est  Conis  obmta  clasais  aqnis." 

But  of  the  Tkk PLX  of  Mdikrta,  also  mentioiMd  it 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Mars,  we  know  notbiQ^ 
more.  Near  the  last  was  preserved  the  Lahs 
Hakaus,  a  large  cylindrical  stone  so  called  fina 
numare, "  to  flow,"  because  during  seaacos  of  draught 
it  was  carried  in  proceasioo  into  the  city,  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  rain.  (PauL  Diao.  p.  1S8;  Tair. 
ap.  Non.  XT.  p.  375,  GerL) 

Close  to  the  Porto  Capena,  and  probablj^ttsde 
of  it,  lay  one  of  tbe  three  Sekacula  mentioned  by 
Festos  ;  but  the  only  time  at  which  we  find  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  recorded  there  is  during  the  year 
following  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  they  appear  ts 
hare  been  regularly  held  at  this  place.  (Lir.  xxSi. 
82.)  Daring  the  ssme  period  the  tribunal  of  tlia 
praetor  was  erected  at  the  PisctHA  Pitblica.  Tm 
last  object,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  aviromin;- 
place  for  the  people  in  theBepoblican  times  (Festv. 
p.  2 1 3),  gave  name  to  the  1 2th  Region  which  adjoini 
the  1st,  or  that  of  Porta  Capena,  on  the  W.  (Amm. 
Hare  ZTii.  4;  cf.  Cic.  ad  QfnmL  Fr.  iii.  7.)  Tat 
pond  had,  however,  vanished  in  the  time  of  Festal 
snd  ite  exact  situstioo  cannot  be  determined.  Tbnt 
are  several  other  objects  in  this  district  in  ilie  like 
predicament,  such  as  the  Laccb  Pbokktbki,  tlae 
BAUiBtlM  ToRQUATi,  snd  others  mentioned  in  tbe 
Ifoiitia.  The  Thermae  Commodianae  and  Sevoi- 
anae  will  be  considered  under  the  section  which 
treate  of  the  thermae.  The  Mutatokiuii  Cabsabs, 
perhaps  a  kind  of  imperial  villa  (Prdler,  Jiif. 
p.  115),  appears  to  have  been  situated  near  tbe 
modem  church  of  S.  BaBntia.  (Montfisaoon,  ef. 
UrUdu  Bom.  Topogr.  p.  112.)  The  three  Tki- 
UMPHAi.  Arches  of  Tkajav,  Vkkos,  am> 
Drusus,  mentioned  by  the  Notitia  in  tbe  1st  Re^ia, 
probably  spanned  the  Via  Appia  in  tbe  space  b^ 
tween  the  temple  of  Mars  and  tbe  Porta  Capesa. 
The  arch  still  existing  jost  within  the  Porta  S. 
SebattioBO  is  generally  thoogfat  to  be  that  of  Dneu, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Clandins.  ("  Praeteiea 
Senatns,  inter  alia  complnra,  marmorenffl  arcam  cam 
tropaeis  via  Appia  decrsvit  (Dmso),'  Saet.  CitatL 

1) 

For  many  miles  the  tombs  of  distngnisbed  Yo- 
mans  skirt  both  sides  of  the  Via  Appia;  and  tiwe 
remaina  are  perhaps  better  calculated  tlian  acy 
other  object  to  impress  the  stranger  with  an  adeqsata 
idea  of  Bome's  finraer  greatness.  For  tha  meat  part, 
however,  they  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pceaeot 
subject,  and  we  shall  therefbra  content   oumdvea 
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witlMMntioning  *  few  which  wen  contnined  within 
the  icttul  bonndaries  of  the  city.  They  appear  to 
have  oaminenced  immediately  outside  the  Porta 
Capcna  (**  An  to  egressiu  porta  Capena,  cnm  Ca- 
latini,  Scipionam,  Serrilioram,  Metellorrun  sepnlcra 
Tides,  miaeros  pntas  illos?"  Cic.  Tvie.  i.  7);  and 
hence  many  of  them  were  inclnded  in  the  larger 
circuit  of  the  walla  of  Aurelian.  The  tomb  of 
Horatia,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her  victorioiu  brother, 
seems  to  hare  lieen  sitnated  jnat  outside  the  gate. 
(Lir.  i.  S6.)  Fortunately  the  most  interesting  of  those 
mentioned  by  Cicero^the  Tomb  of  the  Scipiob 
—  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  discovered  in  1 780  in 
the  Vtgmt  Soui,  on  the  left-band  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  a  little  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Via 
Latina  branches  off  from  it,  and  about  400  paces 
within  the  Porta  S,  Sdxutiano.  Its  entrance  is 
marked  by  a  single  tall  cypress  tree.  In  Livy's 
time  the  tomb  was  still  adorned  with  three  statnes, 
haid  to  be  those  of  Pnblins  and  Lndus  Scipio,  and 
of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  was  interred  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  patrons.  (Hieron.  Ckron.  p.  379,  Konc.)  It 
was  here  that  the  saicophagns  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatns, 
consul  in  B.  c.  298,  now  preeerved  in  the  Vatican, 
was  discovered,  together  with  several  monnmental 
stones  with  inscriptions  niating  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  or  to  their  connections  and  fnedmen. 
The  originals  were  carried  off  to  the  Vatican  and 
copies  inserted  in  their  stead.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  inscriptions  are  that  of  Scipio  Barbatns ;  of 
his  son  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of 
Corsica,  consul  in  B.  c.  259 ;  of  Publins  Scipio,  son 
of  Africanus  Major,  whose  feeble  state  of  health  is 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  (_CaU>  Maj.  IIX  and  whoee 
touching  epitaph  shows  that  he  died  young;  of  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Spain, 
gathered  to  his  fathers  at  the  early  age  of  20;  and 
of  another  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Asiaticns, 
who  died  aged  33,  whose  title  to  honour  is  summed 
up  in  the  laoonic  words,  "  Pater  regem  Antiochnm 
rabegit'  A  complete  account  of  this  tomb  will  be 
fonnd  in  Tiseooti  (Jfon.  degU  Scipumi,  Baa.  1785) 


and  in  the  BachreOnmg  Rimu  (vol.  iii.  p.  612, 
aeq.),  where  the  various  epitaphs  are  given. 

Also  CO  the  lefk-hand  side  of  the  Via  Appia  in 
going  from  the  Porta  Capena  was  the  Hauboushii  or 
Seftihids  Sbvercs,  which  be  caused  to  be  erected 
for  himself  in  his  lifetime,  in  imitation  of  his  Septi- 
zoninm,  but  probably  on  a  reduced  scale.  (Spart. 
Geta,  7.)  In  the  same  naghbourhood  are  some  of 
those  Colcmbabia,  or  subterranean  chamhen,  which 
formed  the  common  resting-pkcas  for  the  ashes  of 
persons  of  a  lower  condition.  One  of  these,  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  is  said  to  contain  the 
remains  of  the  courtiers  and  domestics  of  the 
Caesars,  from  Julius  to  Mero.  Among  others  there 
is  an  inscription  to  M.  Valerius  Cteticua,  with  a 
bust  Thewalls,  as  well  as  a  large  pier  in  the  middle, 
are  hollowed  throughout  with  Tainted  recesses  like 
large  pigeon-holes,  —  whence  the  name, —  in  which 
are  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  Haubo- 
ixxnt  OF  Caecilia  Hxiklul,  which  stands  on 
the  Via  Appia,  about  2  miles  ontside  the  Porta  S. 
Stbattkato,  though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to 
our  subject,  demands,  from  the  magnificence  of  its 
construction,  as  well  as  from  Byron's  well-known 
lines  (Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.),  a  passing  word  of 
notice  here. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  district,  or  that  form- 
ing the  12tb  Begio,  and  lying  to  the  W.  of  the 
Via  Appia,  does  not  present  many  monuments  of 
interest.  The  most  striking  one,  Uie  Thermae  An- 
toninianae,  or  baths  of  Caracalla,  will  be  spoken  of 
under  its  proper  head.  We  have  already  treated  of 
the  Bona  Dea  Sabeaxanea  and  of  the  Isium.  Close 
to  the  baths  just  mentioned  Caracalla  built  the 
street  called  NorA  Via,  reckoned  one  of  the  han<i- 
Bomest  In  fiome.  (Spart.  Carae.  2 ;  Aur.  Vict. 
Caa.  21.)  Beapecting  the  Foktuha  Maiu(08A,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  Batit  Cc^tolima 
mentions  a  street  of  the  same  name  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  later  period  of  the  £m][ure  thia 
district  appeus  to  have  contained  several  splendid 
palaces,  as  tha  ScraKM  Domdi  Pabthoruii,  the 
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DoMua  GiLOins,  and  Domds  ConmnciES.  The 
Oanoi  Parthoroin  ud  Ciloni*  nem  to  hire  been 
noa  of  than  palaces  erected  bj  Sepliinia*  Serenu, 
aod  prvented  to  his  friends.  (Anr.  Vict.  Ejnt.  SO.) 
CUoo  is  probably  the  same  person  mentioned  bj  Dion 
(IzzriL  4),  Spartian  {Cane.  3),  and  in  the  Digat 
(L  12.  1,  sod  15. 4.)  The  Parthi  seem  to  hare  been 
Parthian  nobles,  whom  SeTenis  broaght  with  him  to 
Bome,  and  of  whou  loznrions  habits  Tertollian  has 
drawn  a  characteristic  picture.  (^Dt  Bab.  MuL  7.) 
The  PmraTA  AoRuin  and  the  DoMl'S  Cosmn- 
cixs  (Comificiae)  mentioued  in  the  A/otAtn,  lay 
doobtless  close  together.  The  former  mnst  hare  b«n 
the  private  residence  of  Hadrian,  where  M.  Antcninns 
dwelt  sfter  his  sdoption  bj  that  emperor.  (JoL 
Capit.  U.  Anton.  S.)  M.  Antoninns  had  a  joonger 
sister  named  Anna  Cornifida,  to  whom  the  house 
bearing  her  name  doubtless  belonged,  (/i.  c.  1 ; 
Frailer,  Regionm,  p.  198.) 

XI.  Thi  Esqciuhk  ahd  m  MnoHBOintnooD. 

The  Esqniline  {Enpnliae,  or  in  a  more  ancient 
form  ExqviUae)  was  originally  corered  with  a  thick 
wood,  of  whicb,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  the  only  re- 
mains wen  a  few  sacred  groves  of  inconsiderable 
extent,  the  rest  of  the  hill  hsring  been  cleared  and 
covered  with  buildings.  (Varr.  L.  L.  y.  §  49, 
Mull.)  Tet  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  hill 
from  aacuUtim  seems  to  have  be^n  nnknswn  to  an- 
tiquity, and  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Mttller's  {ad 
loc);  the  ancient  etymology  being  derived  either 
from  excubiae  rtffitj  because  Servius  TuUius  had 
fixed  his  abode  there,  or  from  excolere,  because  the 
hill  was  first  cleared  and  settled  by  that  king. 
(Varr.  I  e.;  Ov.  FatL  iii.  245.) 

We  have  already  described  the  Esquiline  as 
throwing  oat  two  tongues  or  projections,  called 
respectively,  in  the  more  ancient  times  of  Bome, 
Oppii;b  arid  Cintcs.  Their  relative  siination  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  passage  of  Feslus:  "  Op- 
pins  antem  appelUtos  est,  ut  ait  Varro  renim 
humanarum  L.  viii.,  ab  Opita  Oppio  Tuaculano, 
qui  cum  praesidio  Tusculanomm  missus  ad  Bomam 
tosndam,  dum  Tolhis  Hoetilius  Veios  oppugnaiet, 
ooosederat  in  Carinia  et  ibi  castra  habuent.     Simi- 


liter Cispinm  a  Laevio  Cispio  Anagnino,  qui  ejas- 
dem  rei  caosa  earn  partem  Ksquiliamm,  quae  jaoat 
ad  vicum  Patiicium  veima,  in  qua  regions  est  aedis 
Mefitis,  tnitna  est'  (pi  348,  HiUL).  Hanoa  w 
learn  that  the  Cispins  was  that  pngection  which 
adjoined  the  VicDS  Patkicius,  and  nrast  eona- 
qnently  have  been  the  northon  am,  ance  the  Vkns 
Patricius  is  known  to  have  comaponded  with  the 
roodeni  streets  called  Fta  Urtama  and  Via  di  &/V 
dauKMO,  which  traverse  the  valley  lying  between  the 
Viminal  and  the  Esquiline.  The  fblbwing  passage 
of  Paolns  DiacoDos  shows  that  the  Vicua  Patiiciai 
mnst  have  lain  in  a  valley:  "  Patricias  vicna  Bomsi 
dictns  eo,  qnod  ibi  patridi  habitavemnt,  jnfaents 
Servio  TuUio,  nt,  si  qaid  molirantar  adverraa  ipswn, 
ex  lods  superioribus  opprinierentnr  *  (pi  SSI, 
HBll.);  and  its  identity  with  the  modem  atieats  jait 
mentioned  sppesrs  from  Anaatasios  (  Vita  PH  I.) : 
"  Hie  ex  ro<ratu  beatae  Pressed  is  dedicavit  errlfiaip 
thermae  Novati  in  vico  Patricii  in  honoens  aamis 
suae  sanctae  Potentianse  "  (p.  14).  This  cfannh  of 
S.  Pudeiuiana  still  exists  in  the  street  of  the  ssom 
name.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Anonynioos  of 
Einsiedlen,  in  whose  time  most  of  the  streets  still 
bore  their  ancient  names,  as  being  "in  vico  Pa- 
tricii." That  the  Cispius  was  the  smaller  and  man 
northem  tongue  likewise  appears  frooi  the  sacrad 
books  of  the  Argives  {ap.  Varr.  £.  L.  v.  §  50), 
which,  in  proceeding  northwards  from  the  Cadisa. 
first  name  the  Opptos,  which  had  four  sacraria  <* 
chapels,  snd  then  the  Cispios,  which,  being  tin 
sm^er  hill,  hsd  only  two,  namely,  the  Lncna  Poe- 
telins  and  the  Aedea  Junonis  Lucinae. 

From  the  passage  of  Festus  jost  qnoted,  it  sp- 
pears  that  part  of  Mons  Oppius  bora  the  name  d 
Carikak;  and  this  appelhoion  oootinned  to  exist 
when  the  namea  Oppius  and  Cispins  had  fallen  oat 
of  use  snd  been  superseded  by  the  genecal  name  <f 
Etquiliae.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  contested  paints  J 
Roman  topofrrsphy  whether  the  Carinsa  hnaii 
part  of  the  hill.  The  Italians  still  ding  to  tbe  as- 
cient  opinion  that  nnder  that  name  was  eompre- 
bended  the  low  ground  from  the  Fcruna  Trsni- 
torium  to  the  Oolosssnm.  Becker  {SamA.  p.  5SS 
seq.)  partly  adapted  this  view,  bat  at  the  suns  tax 
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csteoded  Uia  district  ao  u  to  embimce  the  western 
eztremity  of  the  Oppitu;  whilst  TJrlichs,  on  the  con- 
Inrj,  confined  the  CarinsA  entirely  to  that  hill. 
(Sasdb-.  ToL  iii.  part  ii.  p.  119,  seq.)     That  the 
Italian  Tiew  is,  at  all  CTenta,   partly  erroneooa, 
can  hardly  admit  of  a  question.     Besides  the  pre- 
ceding passage  of  Festus,  which  clearly  identifies 
the  Carinae  as  part  of  the  Oppios,  there  are  other 
places  in  ancient  writers  i^hich  show  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  district  so  called  lay  on  a  height.     Thus 
Bionytine,  speakiog  of  the  Tigilltun  Sororium,  says 
that  it  was  sitoated  in  the  huie  which  Ud  doin 
from  Ae  Carmaa  to  the  Vicus  Cyprins  ((cm  S* 
4i'  Ty  ffTcyanr^  t^  ^pom  kwi  Kapbn)t  icdn^m  roit 
rrl  tJk   Kitrfttw  ipx't"^""'  rrtnrrii',  iii.  22). 
Again  Yano  (^L.L.  r.  §  48),  in  describing  the 
Sahara  or  valley  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Oppitis,  says  that 
it  Uy  "  rob  mora  terreo  Carinarum;'  obnoasly  in- 
dicating that  the  Utter  place  was  on  a  height. 
Becker,  indeed,  maintains  that  walls  of  earth  or 
aggeres  were  nsed  in  fortification  only  where  the 
ground  was  level     Bat  a  wall  on  a  height  was  cer- 
tainly the  osoal  mode  of  fortification   in  ancient 
Italy;  and,  <a  Ur.  Banbniy  justly  remarks  (Cfao. 
Mui.  ToL  T.  p.  822),  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
"moms  terreus"  dearly   distinguishes  this  wall 
from  a  common  agger.    Nor,  as  the  Sahara  lay  be- 
hind the  goige  between  the  Esqoiline  and  Qnirinal, 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  mums  terrros  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Carinae  ooold  hare  been  so  situated  as 
to  overhang  the  Subnra,  except  open  the  hill.     The 
following  words  of  Varro  (/.  o.)  are  even  perhapa 
still  more   conclusive.     He  identifies  the  Subun 
with  the  Pagns  Snccnsanns,  —  the  ancient  name  of 
Subnra  being  Succnsa,  by  an  interchange  of  i  and  c, 
—  and  holds  it  was  thus  named  "  qucd  snccorrit 
Carinis:'   where,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
etymology,  it  is  jjain  that  he  regarded  the  Carinae 
as  a  height.  -  It  may  be  added  that  the  western 
part  of  the  Opjnns,  where  the  church  of  &  Pietro 
m  Fiaeoli  now  stands,  bore  the  name  of  le  Cam 
as  late  as  the  16th  century.     (And.  Fulvins,  de 
Urb.  Ant.  p.  304;  cf.  Kiebuhr,  Hut.  I  p.  390,  seq.) 
It  caimot  therefore  be  doubted  that  the  Carinas 
cocnpied  the  extremity  of  the  Oppius;  but  how  fu 
that  district  extended  eastwards  cannot  be  said.     It 
is  a  more  difficult  question  to  determine  whether 
part  of  the  valley  lying  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
hill  also  bora  the  name  of  Carinae.     Its  solution 
is  connected  with  another  qoestion  respecting  the 
site  of  the  Tkkflb  of  Telld5,    We  know  that  this 
temple— which  was  a  couiderable  one,  since  assem- 
bltea  of  the  senate  were  sometimes  held  in  it  —  lay 
in  the  Carinae,  and  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Sp.  Cassius,  which  was  confiscated 
and  palled  down  when  that  demagogue  was  con- 
victed of  a  design  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Borne. 
(Liv.  ii.  41  i  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  1  i  Plin.  xxxiv.  14.)- 
That  event  took  phwe  B.  o.  485  ;  but  the  temple 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  built  till  b.c.  269.    Its 
site  is  forther  determined  by  ndtices  reepectmg  the 
boose  of  Fompey,  which  sulweqaently  came  into  the 
possession  of  M.  Antony,  the  situation  of  which  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Carinae,  and  at  the  same 
time  close  to  the  temple  of  Tellns:  "  Docnit  (Le- 
naeas)  in  Carinis,  ad  Telluris  aedem,  in  qua  regione 
Pompeiomm  domns  fuerat."   (Suet.  111.  Gramm.  15, 
ef   Id.  Tib.  15;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  77;  Aur.  Vict.  Vir. 
lU.  84;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  38.)    And  Servins  says 
•xpresely,  tboogh  in  some  respects  unintelligibly, 
"  Carinae  nmt  ledificia  fiwta  in  Carinanun  m«lam, 
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quae  erant  eiiea  templom  Tellarii "  (ad  Am.  viiL 
861). 

Imre  is  nothing  in  the  preceding  passages  to 
exclude  the  poesilnlity  of  the  Templom  Telloris 
having  been  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  since  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  with  Uriiehs  that  it  stood 
on  its  very  edge  (RSm.  Topogr.  f.  117)  ;  in  which 
case,  as  there  was  an  area  attached  to  the  temple, 
its  back  front  must  have  been  ttimed  towards  ths 
read  leading  ap  to  it  from  the  valley,  and  the  area 
have  lain  t«fon  it  on  the  snmmit  oF  the  hill  —a  dis- 
position which  does  not  appear  very  probable.     Tet 
there  are  some  other  circumstances  tending  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  temple  was  situated  in  the  valley. 
Dionysins  mentions  it  as  being,  not  in  the  Carinas, 
bat  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Carinae  (nari  TJ^y 
M  Kapiyat  ^powrar  6t6Vf  viii.  79.)    A  carious 
view,  taken  by  TJrlichs  (L  e.)  of  the  oonstmction  of 
hi  in  this  passage  is  one  oiF  the  reasons  which  Isd 
him  to  place  the  temple  on  the  hilL    He  thinks  that 
it  most  necessarily  mean  "  up  to  : "  bat  it  might 
just  as  well  be  eud  that  it  means  "  down  to^"  in  a 
passage  quoted  a  little  while  ago  from  the  same 
author  respecting  the  situation  &[  the  Carinae  and 
the  Vicus  Cyprius.     In  both  cases  it  simply  means 
"  to."    It  will  be  perceived  that  Dionysius  is  here  at 
variance  with  the  authorities  befon  quoted  respecting 
the  site  of  the  temple.    If  the  appellation  of  Carinae 
extended  over  some  part  of  the  adjacent  valley  it  is 
possible  that  Dionysius,  as  a  foreigner,  might  have 
been  unawara  of  that  fiut,  and  have  attached  the 
name  only  to  the  more  striking  part  of  the  district 
which  lay  on  the  hill.    And  there  is  a  passage  in 
Varro,  a  very  obscnn  one  indeed,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  part  of  the  Ceroliensis,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  valley  between 
the  Caelian,  the  Esqniline,  and  the  Velian  ridge, 
had  likewise  borne  the  name  of  Carinae  ("  Ceroliensis 
a  Carinarum  jnnctn  dictns  Carinae,  postea  Cerolia, 
quod  hinc  oritur  caput  Sacrae  Tiae,"  £-£.  ▼.  §  47). 
These  passages  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Tellns  lay  in  the  valley  between  S.  Maria  dtf 
Monti  and  the  Tor  dtf  Conti,  where  indeed  we  find 
traces  of  the  name  ;  since  the  chnrchee  of  &  Salva- 
tore  and  of  S.  Pantaleone,  the  latter  of  which  still 
exists  near  the  Via  del  Coloueo,  bure  in  the  middle 
ages  the  epithet  of  "  in  Tellnre."     Passagee  are  also 
adduced  from  the  AcUofths  MarU/rt  to  show  that 
the  temple  of  Tellus  stood  oppoeite  to  that  of  Pallas 
in  the  Forum  Transitorium.     ("  Clementianua  prae- 
cepit  ei  caput  amputari  ante  templum  in  Tellure, 
corpnsqae  ejus  projici  ante  Palladia  aedem  in  locum 
supradictum,"  Act.  S.  Gordian.')      Hence  it  seemi 
not  improbable  that  the  dbtrict  of  the  Carinae,  in 
which  the  temple  nndonbtedly  stood,  may  have  ex- 
tended over  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley;  but 
the  passages  relating  to  the  subject  are  far  from 
being  decisive  ;  and  the  question  is  one  of  that  kind 
in  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Two  striking  legends  of  early  Soman  history  are 
connected  with  the  Esqniline  and  its  vicinity  ;  that 
of  the  murder  of  Servins  Tullins  by  his  inhuman 
daughter,  and  that  of  the  Tigillum  Sororium,  or 
typical  yoke,  by  passing  imder  which  Horatins  ex- 
piated iLe  murder  of  his  sister.  We  have  before  re- 
hited  that  Servins  Tullins  resided  on  the  Esqniline, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  to  clear  that  hill  and  make 
it  habitable.  It  was  on  his  return  to  his  residence 
on  it,  after  his  ejection  from  the  cnria  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Tarquinius  Snperbus,  that  he  was  mnrdered  by 
the  hirelings  of  that  nsarper.    Livy's  account  of  the 
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tnamiiraa  ii  elou'  and  gnphie,  and  Um  bed  giud« 
to  Um  tofognfkj  of  Um  neighbODrfaoad.  The  agad 
monanh  had  nuhed  the  top  of  Um  Vicci  CTnutn 
("ad  atunmniB  Cj]iriiim  Tiesm'^  when  h«  waa 
onrlakan  and  slain.  Hia  daughter  followed  in  her 
carriage,  and,  haring  arrired  at  the  aanM  spot  whan 
atood  a  temple  of  Diana  a  little  before  the  time  when 
liyj  WTota,  aba  was  joat  tmrmmg  1o  tie  rigkt  in  order 
to  aaoend  the  Curoa  Uiisiua,  which  led  to  the 
anmmit  of  tha  Eaqoilina,  whn  IIm  aSrightad  driver 
lained  hia  botaaa,  and  pointed  ont  to  Tnllia  the 
bleeding  oar|a»  of  her  murdered  father ;  bat  the 
fiand-lika  Tnllia  bade  hun  drira  on,  and  arrived  at 
home  beapattared  with  tha  blood  of  her  paroit. 
From  thia  onnatnial  deed  the  street  whioh  waa  the 
acena  of  it  obtauMd  the  name  of  Vioua  Scklxbatcs 
(l  iS).  The  qneatioo  that  faaa  been  aometimea  raised 
whether  Tnllia  was  ratnining  to  Iw  father's  or  to 
bar  hnaband'a  hoose,  doea  not  seem  to  be  of  moch 
impottanca.  Solinna,  indeed  (L  S5),  repceaents  Sei^ 
Tins  Tnllina  aa  redding  "sapra  cliTom  Urbinm," 
and  Tarqoinios  Saperbos,  also  en  the  Eaqniline,  bat, 
"  Sapia  cliTam  Pnlliam  ad  Fagatalem  locam."  Tha 
hoaaa  of  tha  Uittar  therefora  moat  ban  been  apoo 
tha  Oppins,  on  which  the  Laeaa  Fagntalia  waa  aita- 
atad,  and  moat  probably  upon  the  aonthera  side  of  it; 
bat  ha  may  not  hare  naided  here  till  after  he  becanw 
king.  On  tha  other  hand,  as  ToUia  is  represented 
as  taming  to  the  right  in  order  to  ascend  the  CUtos 
Urbias  to  tha  royal  residenoa,  it  ia  plain  that  the 
Vkas  Cjprios  mast  hsTO  kin  on  the  norik  tide  of 
one  of  tha  tongnea  of  the  Eaqoilina  ;  and  u  w«  are 
farther  informed  bj  Dioajsins,  in  a  poasaga  brfors 
qnoled  (iii.  22),  that  thers  was  a  lane  which  led 
down  £rain  the  Carinas,  or  western  extremity  of  the 
Oppins,  to  tha  Vicas  Cyprina,  the  conclnsion  is 
forced  npon  ns  that  tha  palace  of  Serrias  Tullina 
most  have  barn  sitnated  npon  tha  eastern  part  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  Uppjaa,  and  that  conae- 
qnenUy  tha  Vicna  Cyprina  moat  baTa  oomspoDded 
with  the  modem  Via  di  S.  Lucia  «•  SdcL  The 
Sommns  Cyprias  Vicna  waa  aridsoUy  towarda  tha 
head  of  the  ralley,  the  lower  part  of  Uw  street  mn- 
ning  nnder  the  Carinae;  and  hence  the  CliTua 
Urbioa  and  the  residence  of  Serrina  may  be  placed 
aomewhare  near  tha  chnnh  of  S.  Uartmo.  Before 
the  naurpation  of  Tarqain,  he  and  his  wife  may  have 
resided  near  his  btber-in-law,  or  sren  nnder  the 
same  roof;  or,  what  is  still  mors  probable,  Tollia,  aa 
Grid  represents  her  ("  patrios  initurs  Penates,"  FatU 
Tt  602),  was  proceeding  to  take  poaseaaioa  of  her 
fiUher'a  palace,  since  bis  deposition  had  been  effected 
in  the  senate  before  hia  mnrder.  Urliche  (^Rom. 
Ti^togr.  p.  119)  sdmits  that  the  Vicus  Cyprius 
answered  to  the  Via  di  S.  Lucia,  yet  holds  that 
Serrias  resided  on  the  Cispitu;  a  view  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  fiut  that  the  Clivos  (Jrbius 
and  palace  Uy  on  the  right  of  that  street.  The 
paasagaa  before  addoced  prove  the  direction  of  tha 
Vicna  Cyprina  aa  clearly  aa  any  locality  in  Borne 
can  be  proved  which  depends  for  its  deteimination 
solely  on  notices  in  the  dassics.  Tet  Becker  shuts 
his  eyes  to  this  satisfactoiy  evidence,  and  maintains 
that  the  Vicus  Cyprias  oorrespraided  with  the 
modem  Via  del  Coloiteo  {Amboort,  p.  78);  although 
in  that  case  also  it  would  have  been  imposuble  for 
Tullia  to  have  ascended  the  Esqniline  by  turning  to 
the  light.  The  only  ground  he  assigns  for  thia  in- 
comprehensible new  is  an  arbitniy  eetimate  of  tha 
distances  between  the  objects  mentiooed  in  Regio  IV. 
•T  the  Xotitia,  founded  also  on  the  assomptko  lliat 
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theaa  object*  are  ennnwratad  strictly  in  the  order  is 
which  they  actnally  followed  ooe  another.  Bnt  wa 
have  already  ahown  from  Becker  himself  that  this  is 
by  no  meaoa  always  the  case,  and  it  ia  evidently  not 
so  in  the  preaent  inatanos  ;  since,  after  mentioning 
the  Tigillinm  Somrinm,  which  lay  in  or  near  the 
Snbnra,  the  order  of  the  catalogue  leaves  that  spot 
and  procseda  onwsrds  to  the  Coloasenm,  and  then 
again  at  tha  end  of  the  list  rsverta  to  ti»  Snbars. 
The  chief  objecticn  to  placing  tha  Vieoa  Cyprina 
under  thia  nda  of  the  Oppins  ia,  aa  Kr.  Bnnbozy 
observes  (CIbsl  Um.  voL  v.  p.  227),  that  it  wniM 
thus  seam  to  interfere  with  the  Sahara.  Bnt  this 
objection  is  not  niged  either  by  Becker  or  Diiiehs; 
and  indeed  the  Snbuim,  like  the  Velabmn,  aeema  to 
have  been  a  diatrict  lathar  than  a  street,  ao  that  we 
may  ooocsive  ths  Vicns  Cyprina  to  hare  mn  thnogh 
it 

Ths  poaition  of  the  TtanxuM  SoBORroii  ia  de- 
termined by  what  has  been  already  aaid;  namely,  in 
a  narrow  street  leading  down  from  the  Caiinae  to  the 
Vicna  Cyprius.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  wooden 
beam  erected  acroas  ths  street.  As  it  is  mentimcd 
in  the  JfotiHa,  this  momunsnt,  liannectad  with  one 
of  Bome's  early  legends,  must  have  existed  down 
to  the  Sth  century;  and  indeed  Livy  (i.  26)  infcnns 
ns  that  it  was  oanstantly  repaired  at  the  poblie 
expense.  We  leam  from  Dionysius  (liL  SS)  and 
Festns  (p^  297,  M&Il.)  that  on  each  aide  of  it  stood 
an  altar;  one  to  Jimo  Sobobul,  the  other  to  Jabij* 
CcRiATica. 

Having  had  ooea^on  to  mention  the  Subuca,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  deacriba  that  celebrated  looslity 
before  proceeding  fiirther  with  the  topography  of 
the  Esqniline^  We  have  already  aeen  from  Vano 
that  it  was  one  of  the  moat  ancient  districts  in 
Rome;  and  its  importance  may  be  inferred  from  its 
having  given  name  to  the  1st  Servian  B^ioo.  We 
have  alao  alladed  to  a  passage  in  the  aame  anthor 
(Z..  L.  V.  §  48,  MaU.)  which  shows  it  to  have  bets 
originally  a  diatinet  village,  called  Succnsa  or  Pagst 
Snocuaanna,  lying  nnder  the  Carinas.  Varra  add;, 
that  the  name  still  continusd  to  be  written  with  a  C 
instesdofaB;  aatatement  which  ia  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  inscriptions  the  Tribna  Sabuiana 
is  always  denoted  by  the  abridged  fbrm  tbib.  arc 
(Cf.  Festns,  t.  v.  Siibtira,  f.  309,  HfilL ;  QunuL 
/lut  Or.  L  7.  §  29;  Mommaen,  Die  Xemt.  Tribm. 
p.  79,  acq.)  Apiaeta  or  place  under  the  cbnrch  of 
S.  Pietro  ia  Vineoli  still  bears  the  name  rf  Sabmv; 
and  the  church  of  S.  Agata  over  the  Via  di  Ser- 
peiUi,  which  skirts  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Qnirinal 
hill,  bore  in  the  middle  agea  the  name  of  "  in 
Subuira"  or  "super  Subutra."  Heoce  it  aeenu 
probable  that  the  Subnra  occupied  the  whole  of  tha 
valley  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  Qnirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esqniline,  and  muat  conaeqnenUy  have 
been,  not  a  street  but,  a  region  of  aome  extent;  aa 
indeed  we  find  it  called  by  Gregoiy  the  Great  ia 
the  6th  century  (",in  re^ooe  urbis  ilia  qnaa  Solmn 
didtar,"  Dial  iii.  c  30).  Bat  that  it  extended  vmt- 
ward  as  for  aa  the  Foram  Transitorium,  a  anppoai- 
tion  which  seems  to  rest  solely  on  the  order  of  the 
the  names  in  the  4th  Region  of  the  AToCtUt,  vre  can 
hardly  conceive.  We  have  shown  that  the  diatriet 
between  the  back  of  the  hnperial  fora  and  the  wteiu 
extremity  of  tbe  Esqniline  may  perhapa  hav«  fonned 
part  of  the  Carinae;  but  it  can  hanUy  haTe  bcea 
called  both  Carinae  and  Subnra.  The  httar  aeema 
to  have  properly  begun  at  tbe  point  when  tin  Qei- 
rinalis  appnaehss  the  extremity  of  the  Oppsoa;  and 
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thia  aeanis  to  have  been  the  ipot  called  by  Uutial 
ib»prmtefaitoa  of  the  Sabiua(iL  17): — 

"  Tooatrix  Sabarae  iaacibiu  sedet  primis, 
Crnenta  pendent  qua  flagella  tortomm 
Argiqne  ietam  moltna  obiidet  mtor." 

Jnrenal  (▼.  106)  Tepreeenta  the  Cloaca  Uaxima 
u  penetrating  to  tlie  middle  of  the  Subnra,  and 
thia  fact  was  eatabliahed  bj  excarations  nude  in 
the  jfx  1 743.  (Ficoroni,  YuHgia  di  Soma,  ap. 
Bnnbniy,  Cbui.  Mm.  vd.  t.  p.  S19.) 

From  its  situation  between  the  imperial  fea  and 
the  eastern  hills,  the  Snbnra  most  hare  been  one  of 
the  meet  frequented  thoronghfiuea  in  Bome;  and 
hence  we  are  not  snrpriaed  to  find  manjr  allosiona  to 
ita  dirt  and  ntnse.  It  was  the  peenliar  aversion  of 
Juvenal,—  a  man,  indeed,  of  manj  aversions  ("  Ego 
vel  Pnchytam  praepono  Subniae,"  Sat.  iiL  S);  a 
trait  in  his  friend's  character  which  had  not  eacaped 
the  notice  of  Martial  (zii.  18): — 

"  Dtmi  tu  foraitan  inquietua  erru 
Clamosa,  Jnvenalia,  in  Subuia." 

The  epithet  ehmota  here  probably  refers  to  the 
criea  of  itinerant  chapmen :  for  we  learn  from  other 
passages  in  Martial  that  the  Subnra  was  the  chief 
place  in  which  he  used  to  market  (viL  31,  x.  94, 
&c;  cf.  Jnv.  zi.  136,  seq.)  It  appean  also  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  proatitntes  (vi.  66;  comp. 
Hot.  £pod.  r.  S8).  It  was  therefore  what  ia  com- 
monly called  a  low  neighbourhood;  though  some 
distinguished  families  seem  to  have  resided  in  it, 
even  Caesar  himaelf  in  his  early  lifb  (Soet.  Cae$. 
46),  and  in  the  time  of  Martial,  L.  Arrontiua  Stella 
(zii.  3.  9 ).  The  Sabnranansea,  or  inhabitanta  of  the 
Subnra,  kept  up  to  a  late  period  some  of  the  ancient 
cnstoma  which  probably  belonged  to  them  when 
they  formed  a  distinct  village;  eapecially  an  annual 
coDtaet  with  the  Sacravienaes,  or  inhabitanta  of  the 
Sacra  '^a,  for  the  head  of  the  horse  aacrificed  to 
Man  in  the  Campua  Martina  every  October.  If 
the  Suboranenaes  gained  the  victory  they  fixed  the 
head  oo  a  tower  in  the  Snbnra  called  Tcbkis 
IIamiua,  whilst  the  Sacravienaes,  if  successful, 
fixed  it  on  the  Regia.  (Festus,  t.  v.  October  Efpau, 
p.  178,  Mull.;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  181.) 

Thronghout  the  time  of  the  Bepoblie  the  Esqniline 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  favourite  or 
fashionable  place  of  residence.  Part  of  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Cakpus  Esquiliiibs,  a  place  used  aa  a 
bniying-groood,  principally  for  the  very  loweat  claaa 
of  persons,  such  aa  paupers  and  skvea;  whoee  bodiea 
aeem  to  have  been  frequently  caat  out  and  left  to  rot 
here  without  any  covering  rf  eartlu  But  under  the 
Empire,  and  especially  the  bter  period  of  it,  many 
|«Ucea  were  erected  on  the  Eaquiline.  Maecenas 
waa  the  first  to  improve  it,  by  converting  thia  field  of 
death,  and  probably  also  part  of  the  surrounding 
neighbonrhood,  —  the  pauper  burial-ground  itself 
appean  to  have  been  only  1000  feet  long  by  300 
deep, —  into  an  agreeable  park  or  garden.  Horace 
(5.  L  8.  14)  mentions  the  laying  oat  of  tbeae  bele- 
biatad  HoKn  Haeckhatib: — 

"  Nunc  licet  Eeqniliis  habitan  aalubriboa  atqna 
Aggen  in  aprico  spatiari,  qua  modo  tiistea 
AlUs  infonoem  apectabaat  oasibna  agrum." 

It  af^iean  from  these  finea  that  the  Campua  Eaqui- 
linns  adjoined  the  aggtr  of  Serviua  TuUius,  which, 
by  the  making  of  then  gardena,  was  converted  into 
a  cheerful  promenade,  &<am  which  people  wen  no 
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Icngv  driven  by  the  diagostiiv  meetacle  of  mould- 
ering bones.  The  Cunpos  Esqnilinus  being  a 
cemetery,  must  of  coone  have  been  on  the  outside 
of  the  agger,  amce  it  was  not  Uwful  to  bniy  within 
the  pomoerinm;  and  Tarro  (L.L.  v.  §  25)  mentions 
it  aa  "  ultra  Exqnilias,"  by  which  he  must  mean  the 
Servian  Begion  so  called,  which  was  bounded  by  the 
agger.  Its  situation  ia  also  determined  by  a  passage 
in  Stnbo  (v.  p.  S37),  where  the  Via  Labicana, 
which  iaaned  from  the  Eaquiline  gate  at  the  aonth- 
em  extremity  of  the  agger,  ia  aaid  to  leave  the 
campus  on  the  left.  It  appean  to  have  alao  been 
the  pkoe  of  execution  for  slavea  and  ignoble  erimi- 
nala  (Suet.  Ctaud.  2S;  Tac.  Am.  il  32,  xv.  60; 
Plant.  MiL  ii.  4.  6,  ed.  BitachL).  Then  doea  not 
seem  to  be  any  authority  fbr  Beekei's  asanmptioa 
that  the  whole  of  the  Eaquiline  ontsida  of  the  Ser- 
vian walls  waa  called  Campua  Eaquilinua  {Bmtdb. 
f.  554),  nor  that  after  the  laying  oat  of  the  garden! 
of  Maaeenaa  the  ancient  phue  of  execution  waa  trapa- 
fSined  to  the  Sessorinm,  near  S.  Croee  m  Genua- 
lenme.  Part  of  the  campus  waa  the  field  given,  aa 
the  seholiaat  co  Horace  saya,  by  aome  person  aa  a 
bniying-pkcei  The  Seeaorium  mentioned  in  the 
Excerpta  VaUtiana  eh  Odoaert  (69)  waa  a  palace; 
and  though  Theodoric  ordered  a  traitor  to  be  be- 
headed there  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  ordlnaiy 
place  of  execution  for  oonunon  malefactors.  Beaidaa 
the  Sessorium  mentioned  by  the  scholiasts  on  Hone* 
(_Epod.  V.  100,  SaL  i.  8.  11)  was  doee  to  the 
Esquiline  gate,  a  full  mile  from  S.  Croee,  and  seems, 
therefbra,  to  have  been  another  name  for  the  Campus 
Eaquilinua,  if  the  scholiaata  an  right  in  calhng  it 
Seaaoriom.  The  executiona  recorded  m  the  passage! 
befon  quoted  from  Snetonius  and  Tacitus  took  place 
long  after  the  gardens  of  Uaecemu  were  made;  yet 
when  Tacitus  usee  the  words  "  extra  Portam  Exqni- 
linam,"  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  he  means  jvet 
mthout  the  gate.  It  would  be  a  wrong  conception 
of  the  Horti  Maacenatis  to  imagine  that  they  resem- 
bled a  private  garden,  or  even  a  gentleman's  park. 
They  were  a  common  place  of  recreation  for  the 
Bonian  popnkce.  Thna  Juvenal  describes  the  agger 
as  the  usual  resort  of  fortune-tellers.  (&  vi  688.) 
We  see  from  the  description  of  Horace  that  not  even 
all  the  tombs  had  beni  removed.  Canidia  cornea 
there  to  perform  her  incantations  and  evoke  the 
manee  of  the  dead;  at  sight  of  which  infernal  rite* 
the  moon  hidea  herself  behind  the  aepnlchrea  (t. 
35).— 

" Innamque  mbentem, 

Ne  forct  his  testis,  post  magna  Utere  sepnicia." 

Such  a  place,  therefore,  might  still  have  been  used 
for  executions ;  though,  doubtless,  bodiea  were  no 
longer  exposed  then,  aa  they  had  formerly  been. 
These  "  magna  sepulcn  "  wonld  also  indicate  that 
some  even  of  the  better  classes  wen  bnried  ben  ; 
and  the  same  thing  appean  from  Cicero.    (PkiL  ix. 

7.) 

The  Horti  Maeeenatia  probably  extended  within 
the  agger  towards  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  it  was  in 
this  part  that  the  HovsB  of  Makcxkas  seems  to 
have  been  situated.  Cloae  to  these  baths,  on  the 
UK  side,  others,  built  by  Trajan,  existed  in  ancient 
times,  although  all  tracea  of  them  have  now  vanished. 
They  have  sometimee  been  confounded  with  thoea  of 
Titns ;  but  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
distinct  and  sepante  foandations.  Thus  the  ifotiHa 
mentions  in  the  Srd  Ittgma  the  "  Thermae  lltianae 
et  Tnjanae  ;"  and  their  distinction  ia  also  shown 
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iij  tht  imeripdai  of  Una*  Togatnit  thbuob 
TRAiAMi  TmBMn  AOHirpAa  XT  Tm,  he. 
(Oniter,  doxixm  1).  Th«  nte  of  the  bsthi  of 
Trajan,  elan  to  th«  ehureh  of  S.  itartmo,  maj  be 
deUrmined  from  another  inaeription  fooad  neir  that 
chnrch,  in  the  pootificete  of  Paul  IIL,  vhicti  reooids 
■ome  im|innrementi  nude  in  them ;  a*  well  as  from 
a  notice  bj  Anaataaioa,  in  hii  Life  of  Symmachna 
(p.  88,  Blanch.),  (Uting  that  the  cfanich  aUndad  to 
vae  erected  "jnxtaThennaaTnyanaa."  ItiaaTefy 
common  opimon  that  the  honaa  of  Uaeceoa*  cocapied 
part  of  the  aite  of  the  baths  of  Titoa,  and  thia  opinion 
is  as  pnbaUa  sa  any  ether.  It  ma  a  verj  kftj 
bnilding.  Horace  describee  it  as  a  "  molem  propin- 
qnam  nabibos  ardais"(OdLiii.  SO.  10),  and  from  its 
sitoatioo  and  height  mnst  no  doobt  hare  commanded 


a  Tiev  of  Tibnr  and  its  neighbooifaood ;  though  we 
do  not  dnw  that  eooclnsioa  from  the  immediately 
nttoeding  lines,  where  we  think  the  br  better  reading 
a, "  Ut  semper  odum  Tibur,"  &c.,  the  seaiper  belong- 
ing to  "  odmn,'  and  not  to  "  oontemplere  "  (ef.  Tate's 
Abniea,  PrtL  DiiM.  p.  24).  We  hare  before  reUted 
how  Nen  beheld  the  fire  of  Borne  from  the  house  of 
M"~"**  Snetonins,  in  his  aooonnt  of  that  scene, 
ealls  the  honsa  "  tnrris  Maecenatiana"  (^ero,  38), 
bj  which,  perhaps,  we  are  not  to  understand  a  tower, 
propnrlj  so  called,  bnt  a  loftj  anperatmotnre  of  seraral 
atoiea  orer  the  lower  part  of  the  bonae  (Bocker, 
CiariUet,  L  p.  195).  Maecenaa  beqneathed  his 
honae  and  gardens  to  Aognstna ;  and  Tiberias  lived 
there  after  his  retom  from  Bhodes,  and  before  he 
ancceeded  to  tha  empire  (Snet  Tii.  15).  The 
aahseqoent  history  of  the  hoose  is  unknown ;  bnt,  as 
we  have  said,  it  may  probably  hare  been  indnded  in 
the  baths  of  Titns. 

Close  to  the  gardens  of  Maenenas  lay  the  HoBTi 
LAmiai  (Philo  Jnd.  toI.  iL  p.  697,  Hang.),  belong- 
ing perhaps,  to  the  Aelius  Lamia  oelebnited  by  Horace 
(ML  i.  26,  &C.).  We  learn  from  Valerias  Mazimna 
(It.  4.  8)  that  the  ancient  family  of  the  Aelii  dwelt 
where  the  monument  of  Marios  afterwards  stood; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Borti  Lamiani 
may  have  lain  to  the  E.  of  those  of  Maecenas,  to- 
wards the  church  of  &  Bibiaiia.  It  was  here  that 
the  body  of  Caligula  was  first  hastily  buried,  which 
was  afterwards  burnt  and  reinterred  by  his  sisters 
(Suet.  Col.  59). 

There  appear  to  have  been  several  mora  gardens 
between  the  Porta  Eaqnilina  and  the  modem  Porta 
Maggion ;  as  the  HoBTi  PalljUTTLaiii,  founded  ap- 
parently by  Pallau,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius 
(Tac.^nfi.xL29;  Suet.  Ckmd.  28;  Flin.  JE>.viii.6); 
and  which,  from  several  passages  of  Frontinus  (_Aq. 
19,  seq.),  appear  to  have  been  sitiuted  between 
P.  ifaggiort,  the  Hsrian  monument,  and  the  church 
of  S.  BUnaiia.  Frontinns  also  mentions  {Aq.  68) 
certain  Hobti  EpAPBRODniAin,  perhaps  belonging 
to  Epapbniditns,  the  lAerUu  of  Nero,  who  sssisted  in 
putting  that  emperor  to  death  (Suet.  !fer.49,  Xlom. 
14;  Tie.  Ann.  xr.  55);  as  well  as  someHoRTiToB- 
liVATiASl  (c.  5),  apparently  in  the  same  neighbonr- 
juod.  The  Caktus  VumrAus  sitb  Aoossa  of 
■he  NotMa  was  probably  an  exercise  ground  for  the 
Praetorian  troops  on  the  outside  of  the  agger  near 
I  he  Porta  Viminalis.  Hence  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Viminal  and  Esquiline  beyond  the  Servian  walls 
must  have  been  very  open  and  airy. 

The  Esquiline  derives  more  interest  from  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  several  distinguished  poets  and 
authors  thsn  the  most  splendid  palacee  could  have 
csofimd  upon  it.    Virgil  dwelt  upon  the  Enquiline, 
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oloaa  to  tha  garden*  of  his  patnoUaecenaa.  Whether 
HocBoa  also  had  a  buiae  then  cannot  be  said ;  but 
he  was  certainly  a  frequent  gnest  with  Maecenas ; 
be  loved  to  saunter  on  "  the  sonny  agger,"  and  be 
was  at  last  buried  doeeto  the  tcmb  of  his  mnnificent 
bene&ctor  at  the  eztiemity  of  the  hilL  (Snet.  V.  Ear. 
30.)  Prt^wtins  himself  iafcnns  na  that  his  abode 
was  on  the  F.sqnilin«  (iiL  (iv.).  S3.  S3);  where  also 
dwelt  the  younger  Pliny,  apparently  in  the  hooae 
fcnnerly  beknging  to  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanaa 
(PUn.  Ep.  UL  31 ;  Mart.  s.  19).  Its  pracia*  stna- 
tion  wiU  be  «»«™i~^  a  littJa  fiirther  oil,  whan 
treating  of  the  Laena  Orphsi. 

The  Esquiline  and  its  neighbourhood  did  ngt 
oootain  many  temples  dt.  notsu  That  of  Tcllo^ 
already  mentioned,  waa  the  most  important  one  ; 
the  raat  aeem  for  the  moet  part  to  have  been  more 
remarkable  for  antiquity  than  for  uxs  cr  beam^. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  aDcient  aaeraia 
mentiaoed  here  by  Varro  {L.  L.  v.  49,  seq.);  as  tha 
Lucca  ASD  SACKLI.OM  or  JuriTBB  Faovtalis,  on 
the  sonthem  aide  of  the  Oppins;  the  Ldcos  EaQtn- 
uirin,  probably  near  the  Esquiline  gate ;  a  Luces 
PoBTEUDi ;  a  Lucus  Mxnns,  with  an  aedes,  lying 
near  the  Vicua  Patricius  (Fealns^  «.  t>.  SeftSmoalio, 
f.  351,  M3U.) ;  and  a  Lccus  of  Juno  Lucixa, 
where,  according  to  Pliny  (xvL  85),  a  temple  was 
bnilt  to  that  goddees,  b.  o.  374 ;  although  it  wxwU 
appear  frtm  Diooysins  (iv.  1 5)  thst  there  mnst  have 
been  one  there  pnvionsly  in  the  time  of  Servina  Tnl-' 
lius.  An  inscription  relating  to  this  temple  was 
found  in  1770,  in  digging  the  fbundatioos  s£  the 
monastery  deUt  PaoUotU,  in  the  road  which  sepa- 
rated the  Oppins  and  Cispins.  We  learn  from  Ovid 
{FomL  iL  435)  that  the  grove  lay  beneath  tha 
Esquiline;  but  as  it  appears  from  Varro  that  the 
temple  stood  on  the  Cispins,  whilst  the  atone  with 
the  inscription  in  question  wss  fonnd  on  the  aide  of 
the  Oppins :  it  is  probable  that  it  may  have  rolled 
down  from  the  monastery  of  the  Filijppmt  on  the 
opposite  height  (Nibby,  Jioma  laei^wH)  1838,  p.  670; 
Uilicbs,  Rim.  Ttf.  y.  130;  Ganina,  /adis.  y.  151). 
The  Sacuaum  Stbdoab,  where  the  Sacra  Via 
began,  probably  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carinae, 
near  the  Coloeseom.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  LucuB  VEiTBBm  LiBinnAX  may  also  have  been 
situated  on  the  Esquiline,  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Campus  Eequilinus  ;  bat  there  are 
no  authorities  by  which  its  site  can  be  aatiaCsctoriiy 
determined.  It  wss  the  great  magazina  fix  funereal 
paraphernalia  (cf.  Dionys.  iv.  1 5 ;  Feecns,  a.  »./?wrtra 
VwaBa,  p.  265  ;  Plat.  Q.  R.  23).  On  the  Esqoi- 
liiw  were  also  Ai^tabs  or  Mala  Fobxuba  and  of 
Fbbbib,  the  latter  cloee  to  the  Marian  mocnunent 
(Cic.  N.  D.  iiL  25;  Flin.  U.  5;  Val.  Max.  iL  5-  §  6). 
We  may  likewise  mention  a  "tutrix,  or  YotenoA 
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in  the  Vicus  Ssndaliarius  (Inter,  op.  Gram.  TXes-UL 
p.  288 ;  Plin.  zzzvi.  46),  and  one  <£  Diaha  in  the 
Vicus  Patridns,  from  which  men  were  exdodae(Plat. 
Q.  R.  3),  The  Hebculbb  Victor  or  Hi:BC(n.BS 
SirUiAHca  of  the  Notitia  wss  perhaps  only  a  atatne. 
We  shall  close  this  list  by  mentioning  a  Tempi-b  or 
Spes  Vetds,  near  the  Horti  Pallantiani,  aereial 
times  alluded  to  by  Frontinns;  <t  has  Patricu, 
probably  in  the  Vicus  Patridns ;  and  of  Vbaaxix 
MxDicA,  commonly  identified  with  the  mins  of  a 
large  circuUr  building  in  a  vineyard  near  tha  Portt 
Maggiore.  This  building  bore,  in  the  middle  agea 
tlie  name  of  Le  Galuat,  whence  Camna  is  of  opasioB 
that  it  wss  the  place  where  the  emperor  GalUenea 
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TO  •MUttOMd  to  divtrt  bimadf  with  hit  ooort. 
(Tub.  FoUio,  fioCL  JDtio,  c  17.)  The  tonpla  of  IH- 
ntm  Uiodica  mentioiied  in  the  tfotiiia  may  pro- 
bably have  stood  in  the  neighboarhood ;  but  th« 
boiUing  in  question  Hona  too  iarga  to  be  identified 
with  it. 

Among  the  pnCuw  monnments  of  thia  diatrict  we 
han  had  occasion  to  mentioo  onoe  or  twice  an  olgect 
called  the  Tbophiks  or  IfABiua  Valerina  Uui- 
mna  relates  that  Marias  erected  two  tropam  (vi.  9. 
§  14);  and  that  tlieae  mnat  have  been  on  the  Eaqoi- 
line  appears  firom  a  passage  of  the  same  anthor  (U. 
i.  §  6),  quoted  a  little  while  ago  leapecting  the  aite 
of  the  altar  of  Febris.  A  building  which  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  Via  tU  S.  BAitmia  and  Via  di 
P.  Jfaggion  a  little  way  outside  the  ancient  Porta 
Kaquilina  bore  during  the  middle  agee  the  name  of 
Templom  Marii,  or  Cimbmm.  and  waa  adorned  with 
those  sculptured  trophies  which  were  removed  in 
the  pontificate  of  Siztua  Y.  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
Piaaa  del  CamfidogUo,  where  they  still  remain. 
(Orife  Ana.  an.  1143,  ap.  Habill.  Jfiu.  ItaL  li.  p. 
141;  Foggio,  d»  Var.  Fort  p.  8,  ed.  Far.  1723.) 
There  can  be  no  doobt,  however,  that  the  building 
BO  called  was  no  temple,  but  the  oofteUwn  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  object  men- 
tioned in  the  Natitia  aa  the  NnfPHEUx  Divi 
AuTiWDin.  It  must  hare  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal castella  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  from  the  tro- 
phies which  stood  in  the  neighbonriiood  having 
bean  applied  to  its  adonmient  it  waa  mistaken 
in  a  later  age  for  a  temple  erected  by  Marius. 
(Canina, /fK&us.  p.  156,  aeq.  ;  Freller,  Jb^^KiiKii, 
p.  131.) 

Between  this  Kympbaeum  and  the  Porta  Eiqnilina 
stands  the  Axtcua  GALUSin,  which  must  have 
spanned  the  ancient  Via  Prsenestina.  It  is  a  simple 
arch  of  tnTertins,  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
upon  it,  which  is  still  leigible,  that  it  was  erected  by 
a  certain  H.  Aurelios  Victor  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror GalUenna  and  his  conaort  Salonina.  Originally 
thers  were  smaller  arches  on  each  side  of  it  (^^les. 
Ann.  Mag».  tab.  24),  but  at  present  only  the  middle 
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Close  to  this  arch  and  between  it  and  the  basilica 
of  &  Maria  Maggiore,  lay  the  Fobdk  Esqnu- 
XDK  and  Hacbllum  Livuunm.  This  poeition 
of  the  macellum  is  certain.  The  basilica  just  named 
was  built  "juxta  Macellum  Linaa."  (Anastas. 
V.  lAberii  and  V.  Silt  III.)  That  it  was  doee  to 
the  arch  of  Gallienus  appean  from  the  Ordo  Bo- 
munu*.  ("Intrans  sub  arcum  (Gallieni)  ubi  di- 
citor  Macellum  Lunaonm  (Liviannm)  progivditur 
ante  tamplnm  Marii  quod  djcitnr  Cimbmm,"  Ann. 
1143,  p.  141.)  And  the  church  of  S.  Vito  clnee 
to  the  arch  was  designated  as  "  in  Macella"  (An. 
Fulrina,  Ant  R.  ii.  c  6.)  But  it  is  a  more  diS- 
cnlt  question  to  determine  whether  the  Fomm  Es- 
qnilinnm  and  Macellum  Liviannm  were  distinct  ob- 
jects or  one  and  the  same.  We  know  that  the  Fo- 
rum Esqnilinnm  was  in  existence  in  b.  a  88,  since 
it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (A  C.  i.  58)  as  the 
aoane  of  the  stmggle  between  Marius  and  Sulla. 
Hence  Nibby  (Roma  nelT  Anno  1838,  torn.  ii.  p. 
35),  assuming  that  the  macellnm  and  forum  were 
idoitical,  regarded  it  as  fimnded  by  H.  Livius  Sa- 
linator,  who  waa  censor  with  Claudius  Kent,  B.  c. 
304.  But  this  view  is  unsupported  by  any  autho- 
rity, nor  is  it  probable  that  the  fonun  had  two 
appellations;  whence  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
DiMellnm  was  quite  a  distinct  but  adjraning  market 


founded  by  Augustus,  and  named  after  his  consort 
Liria.     (Preller,  JtegioneH,  p.  131.) 

There  was  also  a  Pobticub  Litiab  somewhere 
on  the  Esqniline,  named  in  the  Notiiia  in  the  3rd 
Begion  after  the  baths  of  Titos.  It  was  a  qna- 
diugttlar  porticns  (ripUrr^r),  built  by  Augustus, 
B.  c  14,  cei  the  site  of  the  house  of  Vedins  PcStio. 
which  he  had  inherited.  (Dioo  Caas.  lir.  23.)  Aa 
the  same  author  (Ir.  8)  calls  it  a  tcm^w/io,  w* 
may  conclude  that  it  contained  the  Tbkpix  or 
CoircoKD  mentioned  by  Orid.  (/*«(.  vi.  633.)  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (r.  pi  236),  and  by  both 
the  Plinya.  (sir.  3;  Ep-lS;  et  Becker,  Bamdb. 
p.  542,  Anl».  f.  78.)  We  also  read  of  a  Pobticcb 
Jdlia,  built  in  honour  of  Caiua  and  Lucius  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  27,  as  emended  by  Merkel  ad  Ov. 
Fast  p.  ezli.),  but  its  situation  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Near  the  church  of  S.  Oroce  •>  Genualtmme, 
towards  the  side  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  lie  the 
ruins  of  a  large  building  already  alluded  to,  which 
in  the  middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Sbssobidm. 
We  hare  remarked  that  in  the  Fxcerpta  Valetiana 
at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinns  it  is  called  a 
palace  ("  in  palatio,  quod  appellatur  Seeaorinm,** 
d»  Odoac.  69).  It  is  identified  by  a  passage  in 
Anastasius  stating  that  the  chnich  of  &  Oroce  was 
erected  there.     (  Fit  Siheet  p.  45,  Blanch.) 

Also  near  the  same  church,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  bnilt  into  the  wall  of  Anrelian,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  consideiable  amphitheatre  which  are 
usually  identified  as  the  AxipHiTHKATBini  Cas- 
trkhsb  of  the  Ifotitia.  Backer,  huwerer  {Sandb. 
f.  552,  eeq.),  deniee  this  identity,  his  chirf  objec- 
tion being  the  great  space  which  the  5th  Regio 
most  hare  occupied  if  this  bnilding  is  included  in 
it,  and  holds  that  ths  true  Ampbitbeatrum  Cas- 
tnnse  most  have  been  near  the  Castn  Praetoria 
There  are,  however,  no  traces  of  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  in  that  direction,  and  Becker  acknow- 
ledges {Bwndb.  p.  558)  that  he  is  unable  to  gire 
any  name  to  that  by  S.  Croce.  But  there  could  not 
have  been  many  stmctares  of  this  description  in 
Borne,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  n>ssonable  to 
conclnde  with  Preller  {Regionen,  p.  132)  that  the 
one  in  question  was  the  Castrenae ;  especially  as  we 
know  frem  Procopius  (£.  Q.  i.  22,  seq.)  that  there 
was  a  vivarium,  or  place  for  keeping  wild  beasts 
used  in  the  sports  of  the  ampliitheatre,  doee  to  the 
Porta  Prsenestina. 

In  the  valley  imder  this  amphitheatrs  were  ths 
Gardeks  aud  CiBCDS  or  Elaoabalus  (Lampr. 
Heliog.  14,  23),  where  the  obelisk  was  found  which 
now  standa  on  the  promenade  on  the  Ptncian  (Li- 
gorio,  Std  Cereki,  p.  3  ;  Canina,  India,  p.  178). 
Jnst  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  curious 
MoinmKirr  or  Eobtsacbs  the  baker,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  p.  760, 

The  remaining  monuments  in  the  district  mider 
eonsidaiBtian  ars  few  and  unimportant.  TheApoixo 
Sabdauabius  mentioned  in  the  Notiiia  in  the  4th 
Segion  was  one  of  these  statues  which  Augnstns 
erected  in  the  difierent  Vid.  (Suat.  Avg.  57.) 
We  have  said  that  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Saia  stood 
in  the  Vicus  Sandaliarhis;  and  aa  this  temple  waa 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  goUen  house  of  Nero 
(Plin.  X2xvi.  46)  we  may  coodnde  that  it  was  in 
or  near  the  Carinae.  (Becker,  Bandb.  p.  661.) 
The  CoiiOaaEUK  will  be  described  in  a  separate 
section.  The  3rd  Begion,  in  which  it  was  situated, 
must  doubtleaa  have  ccsitained  a  splendid  Templb  ur 
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Ian  AMD  SnAPia,  ban  which  tht  Btgion  deriTed 
ita  name,  bat  the  history  of  the  nmpla  ia  nnkiwira. 
The  tame  ranaik  applies  to  the  Hoiota  men- 
tioned in  thia  Region,  which  Beemi  to  here  been 
the  imperial  mint  (Preller,  Stg.  p.  124.)  It  ii 
mentioDed  in  inaeriptieoi  «f  the  tinw  of  Tnjan. 
(Uarini,  Atti,  4e.  p.  488.)  The  Stnnnm  Cho- 
BAoiDic  ia  inezplioJile.  The  Lacdb  PAnoBUK 
or  PasToan  waa  a  fonntain  near  the  Coloanam, 
aa  appeara  from  the  Ada  Smtetorw  (■■  JEmm- 
bu).  The  DoKUa  Bbotti  PBAzaKima  probahlj 
ky  on  the  Eaquiline.  Harena  Anralina  affianced 
Commodoa  with  the  daughter  of  a  Brattna  Piaeaena. 
(CapitoL  U.  Anttm.  /^  e.  27.)  A  Poencca  Clau- 
dia (tood  at  the  eztramity  of  Mero'a  golden  honae, 
not  &r  from  the  ooloasaa  of  that  emperor: — 

'  Claodia  diSnaaa  nbi  portieaa  explicat  nmbni 
Ultima  para  anlae  deficientia  ent." 

(Hart,  (fa  ^pec  a.) 

It  ia  mentioned  bj  the  AnoOTmoa  Einaiedlensia  and 
in  the  MinMlia  nnder  the  name  of  "  PaUliiim 
Claodii,"  between  the  Coloaaeuni  and  S.  Pietro  n 
YmoolL  The  Lnous  Haohdi  waa  a  gladiatorial 
•cfaool  apparently  near  the  Via  di  S.  GiovamU. 
(Caoina,  Jndie.  p.  108.)  The  Schola  QoABStoBUM 
Kf  Catultobuii  or  Capulatokum  aeema  to  have 
been  an  office  for  the  acribee  or  clerka  of  the  qnaee- 
ton,  aa  the  Schola  Xantha  on  the  Capitoline  waa  for 
thoee  of  the  cnmle  aedilee.  The  Capnlatorea  were 
thoee  offioeia  who  had  charge  of  the  oapiifaf  or  oqw- 
la*.  that  ia,  the  bowla  with  handlea  naed  in  aactificea 
(Varr.  L-L.  r.  §  131);  bnt  where  thia  achola  may 
hare  been  cannot  be  aaid.  The  Castba  Hiseba- 
TIUM  were  the  city  atation  for  what  we  may  call  the 
marines,  or  aoldien  attached  to  the  fleet  and  naval 
atation  at  Miaenam,  establiahed  byAnguatns.  (Tac. 
Aim.  ir.  S;  Snet.  Aug.  49.)  Thia  camp  appear* 
to  have  been  sitnated  near  the  cborch  of  S.  Vito  and 
Via  Memlana,  where  alio  there  wag  an  aedieula  of 
Neptune.  (Canine,  IitcUca*,  p.  110.)  The  Bauikuk 
DATHMIDia,  perhapa  alladed  to  by  jfartial  (iiL  S.  6), 
waa  probably  near  the  Sabnra  and  Carinae.  Laally 
the  Lacds  Orphbi,  or  fountain  of  Orphena,  eeems  to 
have  lain  near  the  church  of  &  Lucia,  which  bore 
the  epithet  m  Orfio,  or,  aa  the  Anonymooa  calk  it, 
M  Onhea,  It  is  described  in  the  lines  of  Martial, 
in  which  he  desires  Thalia  to  carry  his  book  to 
Pliny(x.l9.  4,se<).):— 

"  I,  perfer,  brevis  est  Ubor  peractae 
Altnm  vincere  tramitem  Sobnrae. 
lUic  Orphea  protenoa  videbia 
T}di  Tertioe  lubricom  thestri, 
Uiranteaque  ferae  avemqae  regis 
Baptnm  qnae  Phryga  pntolit  TonantL 
niio  pam  tni  domna  Pedonia 
Caebtta  est  aqnihw  minora  penna." 

From  thia  description  it  woald  apiiear  that  the 
fbontain  waa  in  a  circular  baain — for  anch  aeema  to 
be  the  meaning  of "  ndum  theatram,"  becanse  a 
statoe  of  Orphens  playing  on  the  lyre  stood  high  in 
the  midst  of  the  basin,  wet  and  shining  with  apray, 
and  sarminded  by  the  fimrinated  baaata  as  an 
audience.  (Becker,  SoKdi.  f.  559,  note.)  The 
otnalion  of  the  fbontain  near  the  chnrch  mentioned 
ia  very  clearly  indicated  iu  these  lioee.  As  Uartial 
lived  00  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Qoirinal  the 
way  from  his  honse  to  that  spot  would  of  course  lie 
thnngh  the  Subun.    At  the  top  of  the  street  lead- 
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irig  throDgh  it,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have 
been  the  Vieos  Cyprina,  a  abort  but  steep  ascent 
brought  the  pedestrian  to  the  top  of  the  Eaquiline, 
where  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  the 
fountain  in  question.  The  locality  is  identified  by 
another  poem  of  Martial's  sddressed  to  Paolosi  who 
alao  lived  on  the  Eaquiline  (v.  SS.  4  ): — 

"  Alta  Subnrani  vincenda  est  semita  clivi 
Et  nunquam  siooo  sordida  saza  gradn;* 

where  we  muat  not  take  Clivna  Sttburanns  to  be 
the  name  of  a  road,  like  Clivua  Capitoiinna,  Pnbli- 
dna,  Iu.,  bnt  merely  a  aynonymoua  appellative  with 
what  Martial  calls  "altns  trames'  m  the  other 
poem.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  this  situa- 
tion of  the  fcontain  agrees  with  the  order  of  the 
iVotMa,  where  it  is  named  immediately  befon  the 
Macellum  Livianum.  Close  to  it  lay  the  small 
house  ibrmeiriy  inhabitad  by  Pedo  AlUnavanoa,  and 
in  Martial's  time  the  residence  of  his  ftiend  the 
younger  Pliny. 

XII    Tb>  CoIXES,  OB  THB  TomiAL,  QctBOrAL, 

An>  Puicus  Huxs. 

We  bavv  already  lemarkad  that  the  three  north- 
enmiost  hills  of  Some  were  called  Colkt,  in  contra- 
diatinctioD  to  the  others,  which  vrere  called  Utmla. 
Only  two  of  the  former,  the  Viminal  and  QoiriDal, 
were  enckiaed  within  the  walls  of  Servins  Tnllins, 
and  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the  city; 
bnt  part  of  the  Findan  waa  included  vitUn  the 
walls  of  Aurdian. 

The  CoLua  VncniAUi,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  bills,  is  separated  from  the  Eaquiline  by  the 
valley  through  which  ran  the  Vicos  Patricios,  and 
by  a  hollow  running  towards  the  rampart  of  Servins. 
On  the  other  side,  towards  the  Quirmal,  is  another 
valley,  which  divides  it  from  that  hill,  at  present 
traversed  by  the  streets  called  Via  de'  Serptmti  and 
Via  di  S.  Vitalt.  The  most  northern  part  of  the 
valley,  throogh  which  the  latter  street  runs,  wss 
the  ancient  Valub  QtiRiiii  (Juv.  ii.  133).  Tbe 
hill  derived  ita  name  from  the  osiera  with  which  it 
was  anciently  covered  ("  dictum  a  vimine  coUem,' 
Id.  iii.  71);  and  upon  it  was  an  Altab  or  JDrrrBK 
ViMUfALis,  answering  to  the  Jupiter  Fagutalis  cf 
the  Esquiline.  (Varr.  L.L.y.  §  51 ;  Fest.  p.  373.) 
The  Viminal  was  never  a  district  of  much  impoit- 
anoe,  and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  h)wer  dasees.  The  only  remaiiuble  building 
which  we  find  recorded  on  it  is  the  splendid  Pa- 
ia.CE  or  C.  Aquiuds  (Plin.  xvii.  2).  The  exisU 
ence  of  some  baths  of  Agrippina  upon  it  rests  only 
on  traditions  of  tbe  middle  ages.  The  baths  </ 
Diocletian,  which  lay  en  the  ridge  which  united  the 
Viminal  and  Qnirinal,  will  be  described  in  the 
section  on  the  thermae.  Tbe  SACKU.uif  or  Nab- 
BIA  Uy  without  the  Porta  Viminalis  (PauL  Diac 
p.  163.) 

After  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  the  Qui- 
BiKAL  was  the  most  undent  quarter  of  the  city. 
As  the  eeat  of  the  Sahine  part  cf  the  popuhtioo  «( 
Bome,  it  acquired  importance  in  the  period  of  its 
early  history,  which  however  it  did  not  retain  when 
the  two  nations  had  became  thoroughly  amalgaoaued. 
The  Quirinal  ia  separated  from  the  Pincian  on  the 
N.  by  a  deep  valley;  its  western  side  is  skirted  by 
the  Campos  Martina;  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
parted  from  the  Viminal  fay  the  Vallis  Quirini  bss 
been  already  described.      The   street  which   laa 
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through  this  lut  vaUej  wu  aUkd  Vicus  Loifocs, 
19  we  learn  from  the  ^aa7moiu  of  Einsiedlen,  who 
mentions  the  chnrch  of  S.  Vitslis  ss  sitoatsd  "  in 
Tico  longo."  We  find  its  name  recorded  in  lirj 
(x.  23),  and  Valerius  Maumos  (ii.  5.  §  6).  Of  the 
diiftrent  ancient  divisions  of  the  Collis  Qnirinalis 
and  of  the  origin  of  lis  name,  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article. 

The  Qnirinal  abounded  in  ancient  fiaes  and 
templee.  One  of  the  earliest  foundations  of  this 
sort  wia  the  Tekflb  of  QuiBiRns,  erected  bj 
Koma  to  Bomalns  after  his  apotheosis.  The  first 
practical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is,  howerer,  in 
B.  c.  435,  when  Livy  (It.  21)  records  a  meeting  of 
the  senate  in  it ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  a  considerable  building.  A  new  one  wss 
dedicated,  probably  on  the  same  spot,  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  B.  c.  292.  (LJT.  z.  46 ;  Plin.  viL  60.)  This 
structure  appears  to  haTe  been  burnt  in  B.  a  48,  and 
we  do  not  hear  of  its  re-erectioD  till  B.  o.  15,  when 
Augustus  rebuilt  it,  as  recorded  in  the  ifonmuaAm 
Attq/nmum,  snd  by  Dion  Csssins  (Ut.  19).  Yet 
in  the  interval  between  these  dates  we  find  it  alluded 
to  as  still  existing  (Id.  zliii.  45 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiiL 
28),  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  been  only 
partially  destroyed.  Dion  (liv.  19)  describes  the 
new  structure  of  Augustus  as  having  76  columns, 
equalling  the  years  which  he  bad  lived.  Hence, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  building  as  that 
adduced  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  7)  sa  an  example  of 
the  dgrleroi  ocUutglot ;  for  that  kind  of  temple  had 
a  double  row  of  columns  all  round;  namely,  two  rows 
of  8  each  at  the  front  and  back ;  and,  without  count- 
ing the  outside  ones  of  these  over  agun,  two  rows 
of  1 1  each  at  the  sides  (32  +  44  =  76).  This  noble 
portico  appears  to  have  been  the  same  alluded  to  by 
Martial  as  the  resort  of  the  idlers  of  the  vicinity  (ix. 
1.  9).  Topogrspbers  are  universally  agreed  diat  it 
wss  situated  on  the  height  over  &  Vitak  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  S.  Andrea  del  Ifovisaato.  (Becker, 
Bandb.  f.  573 ;  Urlichs,  Bwokr.  iii  2,  366 ;  Ca- 
oina,  Indk.  p.  185.)  There  appears  to  have  been 
also  •  Sacelluh  Quishtaus  near  the  Porta  Col- 
lina. 

All  the  more  interesting  traditions  respecting  the 
Qnirinal  belong  to  the  reign  of  Noma.  One  of  the 
residences  of  that  Sabine  monarch  was  situated  on 
this  hill  (Plut.  Nvm.  14;  Solin.  i.  21),  where  he 
also  founded  a  citadel,  or  eapitol;  and  where  his 
successor  Tnllns  Hostilina,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow 
made  in  the  Sabine  War,  repeated,  as  it  were  in 
duplicate,  Mama's  peculiar  institution  of  the  Salian 
wonibip  (Liv.  L  27 ;  Dionys.  ii.  70).  All  these 
things  show  reiy  clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
Boman  and  Sabine  cities  during  the  ivigns  of  the 
first  monarchs.  On  the  Qnirinal,  the  Salian  priests 
with  their  ancilia  were  attached  to  the  warship  of 
Quirinns,  as,  in  the  Bomnlean  city,  they  were  to 
that  of  Mars  ("  Quid  de  andlibus  vestris,  Mars 
Grsdive,  tuque  Qnirlne  pater  (loqnar)?"  Liv.  v.  52); 
and  the  priests  were  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Salii  Agonenses,  or  Gollini,  from  the  nsme  of  the 
hill  ("  In  libns  Saliornm  quorum  cognomen  Ago- 
nensinm,"  Varr.  L.L.  vi.  §  14;  cf.  Dionys.  L  c, 
where,  however,  he  erroneously  speaks  of  a  \i^s 
KeAA^wi.) 

Nest  to  the  temple  of  Qnirinus,  proceeding  in  a 
westerly  direction,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  order 
in  which  the  objects  are  mentionsd  in  the  Curtonm 
(the  ffotUia  somewhat  difiers),  stood  a  Statub  or 
MAHUBnm;  and  then,  after  an  inteml  occnpied  in 
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later  times  by  the  baths  of  Constantine,  —  the  rite 
of  the  present  Pakumo  iioqn^San,— followed  the 
Vetds  CAPrrouim,  or  citadel  of  Mnma.  Whether 
Mamnrins  was  another  name  for  Hamers,  the  Sabine 
god  of  war,  of  which,  according  to  Varro  (L,  L.  T. 
§  73),  the  Roman  name  of  Mais  was  only  a  cor- 
ruption, or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  reputed 
maker  of  the  ancilia  (Paul.  Diae.  p.  131,  MiUl.), 
matters  bnt  little;  the  statne  is  equally  connected 
with  the  ancient  Salian  rites,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  venerable  objects  in  the  city.  We  find  a 
CuvTis  Mahcbi  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Vitak  (Anastas.  Y,  Itmoc. 
I.  p.  64,  Blanch.),  which  no  doubt  took  its  name 
from  this  statne;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Qnirinus ;  since  the  church  of 
3.  Vitale  and  that  of  S.  Andrea,  where  the  temple 
stood,  are  close  together. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  former  port  of  this 
article  that  the  ancient  Capitol  of  Numa  probably 
stood  on  the  height  of  Magnanapoli.  It  contained, 
like  the  Palatine  before  it  and  the  Capitoline  sub- 
sequently, a  temple  to  the  three  divinities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  we  leam  fixim  Varro: "  Clivos 
prozimns  a  Flora  susus  versus  Ca]atolium  vetns, 
quod  ibi  saoelhun  Jovis,  Jnnonis,  Minervae;  et  id 
antiqnius  qnam  aedis,  quae  in  Capitolio  fiwta"  (£.  L. 
v.  §  158).  Its  site  msy  be  determined  by  tiiat  of 
another  ancient  sanctuary,  the  Tbmplb  or  Flora. 
In  the  order  of  the  Ctirvman  and  Notilia  that 
temple  stands  between  the  Capitolinm  Vetus  and 
the  temple  (or  temples)  of  Sains  snd  Seiajus.  The 
temple  of  Salus  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
situated  near  the  Porta  Salutaris,  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  took  its  name  from  that  sanctuary ; 
and  we  must  consequently  seek  for  the  temple  of 
Flora  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Quirinal,  or  that  which 
faced  towards  the  Campus  Martins.  That  it  stood 
on  this  side  is  confirmed  by  what  Martial  says 
nepecting  the  situation  of  his  house,  which,  as  we 
leam  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  lay  near  the  temple 
ofFlora(v.  22.  a):— 

"  Sed  Tibnrtinae  sum  proximns  sccoh  mlae 
Qua  videt  antiquum  mstica  Flora  Jovem." 

(Cf.  VL  27.)  From  which  we  also  leam  that  the 
temple  of  Flora  could  not  have  been  very  far  from 
that  of  Jupiter  in  Numa's  Capitol;  as  indeed  likewise 
appears  from  the  passage  of  Varro  before  quoted, 
with  the  addition  that  it  must  have  lain  on  a  lower 
part  of  the  hill.  But  as  Martial's  honse  is  thus 
shown  to  have  been  near  the  temple  of  Flora,  so  also 
that  it  was  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bill  appears  bam 
another  epgram  (i.  108.  2)  :— 

"  At  mea  Vipsaiias  spectant  coenacnla  lanms 
Factus  in  hac  ego  simi  jam  regione  senex." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  passage  contains 
an  allnsion  to  some  laurel  trees  growing  near  the 
Forticus  Vipsania,  erected,  as  will  appear  in  a  sub- 
sequent section,  near  the  Via  Lata  by  Agrippa,  whose 
bmily  name  was  Vipsanius.  This  portico  is  plainly 
allnded  to  in  another  passage  of  Martial  (iv.  18), 
under  the  name  of  Vlpsaniae  Colnmnae.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  Martial's  indicating  a  locality 
by  certain  trees.  In  ancient  Rome  trees  were  noted 
objects,  and  claimed  a  considerable  share  of  public 
attention,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  regard  to 
severs!  that  grew  in  or  about  the  forum.  Two 
laurel  trees  grew  before  the  imperial  palace  (Tert. 
ApoL  35);  and  in  front  of  the  tampis  of  Qnirinas 
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joit  dMeribed  wn  two  lacnd  mjrtle*,  whicb  wen 
ebuietarind  hj  distmetin  mppdUtiooi  as  patrida 
tad  pUbaa.  Bat,  to  hm  bcai  the  Pivticiii  Vip- 
■anU,  HutUrs  hooM  most  not  only  ban  been 
•ituated  on  the  veetem  aide  of  the  QaMiial,  but  also 
towarda  its  lootbMn  extremity;  which  likewise 
appean  firam  what  baa  been  said  in  the  preceding 
■ection  respecting  the  route  from  it  to  that  of  bia 
friend  Pliny  being  throngb  the  Sabnn  and  Vicaa 
Cyprios :  for  this  would  hare  been  a  ronndabont 
way  had  Maitial  dwelt  towaids  the  mrUieni  part  of 
the  bill 

All  these  eirenmstanees  tend  to  anow  that  Nrnna'a 
Cajatol  mnst  bare  stood  on  the  spot  before  Indies  ted, 
and  the  temple  of  Flora  a  little  to  the  N.  of  it  The 
part  of  the  hill  which  it  occnpisd  was  probably  that 
eallad  Latusu  in  the  Aigin  fragments.  The 
part  styled  Coujs  Salutabu  mnst  have  been 
that  near  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  derired  fixim 
the  ancient  Sackllum  of  Salus,  which  stood  near 
it;  in  place  of  which  a  regular  Tsmfix  or  Sal.us 
was  dedicated  by  C.  Janius  Bnbnlcos,  B.  a  203 
(Liv.  iz.  43,  X.  1),  sod  adorned  with  paintinp  by 
Fabios  Pictor.  Tbeie  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  the  temple  waa  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Clandina  (xxzr.  7;  cf.  Vid. 
Has.  riii.  U.  §  6). 

Cicero's  friend  Attiens  lived  cloee  to  the  temple  of 
Saloa  C  — tnae  Ticinse  galntis,"  ad  AtLit.  1),  snd 
at  the  same  time  near  that  of  Qoirinos :  "  Certe  non 
kmge  a  tois  aedibos  iuambulans  post  exoessnm 
sanm  Bomolas  Procolo  Jolio  dizerit,  se  doom  ease 
et  Quirinum  vocari,  templumqae  sibi  dedicari  in  eo 
loco  josserit"  (/)e  Leg.  L  I.)  The  ricinity  of  the 
temples  is  likewise  indicated  in  another  paassge  rsla- 
tiug  to  a  statne  of  Caeear,  which  had  been  erected 
in  that  of  Qoirinns:  "  De  Caesara  mamo  scripeersm 
ad  te^  quia  cognoram  ex  tnis  Uteris:  eum  aiwaoif 
Qoirioo  malo  qnam  Saluti"  {ad  Att.  ziL  45). 
Hence  the  sites  of  the  two  temples  in  qnestion  an 
still  farther  established.  For  aa  that  of  Sains  lay 
on  the  N.  aide  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta  Salntaris, 
and  that  of  Qoirinns  soma  800  yards  to  the  S.  of  it, 
at  the  choTch  of  S.  Andna,  m  we  may  assume  that 
the  boase  of  Attiens  lay  between  the  two,  and  he 
would  tkos  be  a  close  neighbour  to  both. 

Another  ancient  aacrarinm  on  the  Qairinal  was 
tliat  of  Skmo  Sakcds  or  Dius  Fionm.  We  have 
shown,  when  treating  of  the  Serrisn  gates,  that  ths 
PortaSaoqualia  took  its  nams  from  thia  saoellnm ;  and 
LiTy  (viii  20)  deactibea  it  as  being  the  temple  of 
Qnirinus.  Hence  it  mnst  fasTO  stood  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Palam)  QstrMob,  between  the  temple  of 
Salas  and  that  of  Flora.  It  had  a  peribrated  roof, 
for  the  deity  loved  the  open  air,  whence  his  title  of 
Dins;  and  some  thonght  that  no  oath  by  thia  god 
should  be  sworn  ander  a  roof.  (Varr.  £.  £.  t.  § 
M.)  Sanens  was  an  old  Sabine  deity,  and  his 
temple  at  Borne  appears  to  hare  been  founded  by 
Tatias.  (Ov.  FatL  vi.  213;  Prop.  t.  9.  74;  Ter- 
tnlL  ad  Nat.  ii.  9.)  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the 
dmunstance  that  the  distaff  and  sandals  of  Tana- 
qoil,  the  wife  of  Tarqainins  Prisons,  are  recorded  to 
baro  been  jnserred  in  it,  and  are  said  to  hare 
been  in  axistsnoe  down  to  the  time  of  Augustas. 
(PHn.niL  74;  Plut.  ft  R.  30.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  rebnilt  by  Tarqninins  Superbns,  bat  its 
dedication  was  reaerred  for  Sp.  Postumins.  (Dkmys. 
ix.  60.)  The  part  of  the  hill  where  it  stoijd  must 
bsTs  been  the  Couis  Hnouus  of  the  AigiTS 
fragmenta.     (Varr.  t.  §  58.) 
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Than  wen  sereral  Txkpus  of  Fobtoha  on 
the  Qnirinal,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  hsTe  been  of 
much  importance;  and  the  noticea  respecting  them 
an  Tery  obscure^  TitruTins  (iiL  3)  mentioDS  three 
which  stood  close  together  at  the  Porta  CoUina, 
belonging  periiaps  to  those  alliided  to  by  Ond  under 
the  name  of  Fobtoha  Pcbuga  (_FaiA.  W.  375,  r. 
729),  and  by  Livy,  who  mentions  a  tenipla  of  FoB- 
TtntA  PBonaEiaA  on  this  hill  (xzxjt.  S3).  There 
wss  also  an  Ai.tab  of  FoBTtnrA  in  ths  ^cns 
Longns.    (Pint  Fort.  Som.  10.) 

In  the  street  just  nsnied  stood  also  a  SAcxLum 
PcDiciTiAX  Plkbkiaz,  founded  by  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  Anlna,  after  the  quarrel  between  the 
matrons  in  that  of  Pndidtia  Patiicis  allnded  to  in  a 
former  sectiop  (Liv.  x.  23)k  Outside  of  the 
Porta  CoUioa  waa  a  temple  of  Vbsvs  Ebtcdia, 
near  which  the  Ladi  ApoUinares  were  held  wim 
the  circus  hsd  been  orerfbwed  by  the  Tiber.  (liT. 
zzx.  38;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  93.)  Of  the  Teicpix 
OF  Sbbafis,  mentioned  in  the  tfotOia  along  with 
that  of  Salna,  nothing  farther  is  known,  except  that 
from  the  fragment  of  an  inscriptioo  foond  near  ths 
church  of  &  Ayata  alia  SiJbura,  where  poaaiblj  th« 
temple  may  hsTe  stood,  it  may  be  infened  that  it 
waa  dedicated  by  Caracalla.  (Giuter,  Ixxxr.  6; 
Preller,  Reg.  p.  124.) 

These  are  all  the  ascertained  temples  that  lay  ea 
the  Qairinal;  fiir  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  we 
are  to  place  on  this  hill  the  splendid  Tkmflb  of 
Sol,  erected  by  Annlisn.  (Aur.  Vict  Caa.  85; 
Eatrop.  iz.  15  (9);  Vopisc.  AvnL)  Altcgethai; 
however,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  it 
stood  there,  and  Becker's  objections  admit  of  an  ea^ 
answer  (Bandb.  p.  587,  seq.).  By  those  who  as- 
some  it  to  hare  been  on  the  Qnirioal  it  is  oommonly 
identified  with  the  remains  of  a  very  large  building, 
on  the  declirity  of  the  hill,  in  the  Coioima  gardeos, 
on  which  spot  a  large  Mithrsic  stone  was  disooreted 
with  the  inscription  "  Soli  Inncta."  (Vignoii,  da 
Cobanna  Antonmiaaa,  p.  174.)  Tliis  positian 
may  be  very  well  reooncikd  with  all  the  ancient 
acoounta  respecting  the  temple  Becker  ciyeeta 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  7th  Ba- 
gion  (Via  Lata).  But  thia  Begion  adjoined  ths 
weetem  side  of  the  Qairinal,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Son  may  have  been  recorded  in  it,  jost  as  many 
buildings  on  the  dedinty  of  the  Aventine  are  enn- 
merated  in  the  11th  Begion,  or  Circus  M«Ti'm»^, 
In  the  Catalogm  Jag)tratorm»  Fiem.  (ii.  p.  844, 
Bone.)  it  is  said  of  Anielian,  "  Templam  Sdis  et 
Castn  in  Campo  Agrippae  dedicavit;"  and  it  will 
appear  in  the  next  section  that  the  Campos  Agrip. 
pae  mnst  hsve  been  situstsd  under  this  part  of  tb* 
QuirinaL  Becker  assumes  from  the  descriptian 
giren  by  Vopiscns  of  his  ride  with  Tiberiamis,  tiie 
cannrsation  daring  which  was  the  oocauoa  of  faia 
writing  the  life  <^  Aurelisn,  that  the  tempb  in 
question  could  not  Iutb  been  so  near  the  Palatina 
as  the  spot  indicsted  ("  Ibi  qnum  animus  a  caoais 
atqoe  a  negotiis  publicis  solutns  ao  liber  lacant, 
sermonem  mnltum  a  Palatio  usqoe  sd  hoitos  Vale- 
rianos  iostitait,  et  in  ipso  praadpae  de  vita  pin- 
dpum.  Qaumque  ad  templam  Soils  venissemua  ab 
Anreliaao  principe  consecratuin  qood  ipee  ntami- 
failom  ez  ejus  origins  sangoinem  doceret,  qoaesiTit,'* 
&0.,  Vopisc.  AvnL  1).  We  do  not  kinw  where 
the  Horti  Valeriani  lay;  th^  might  poadUy,  as 
aasumed  by  Preller,  have  been  identical  with  tboaa 
of  LoeuUoa  on  the  Pindan,  sobseqaently  in  the  pea- 
session  of  Vslerina  Asiaticos  (Tse,  Atm,  zi.   I), 
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though  thoe  cantinued  to  bear  in  general  the  nmme 
of  Lacnllns.  Bat  Becker  interprets  the  puuge 
wrongly  when  he  thinks  thst  the  temple  of  Sol  lay 
beyond  these  gardens:  on  the  contrarj,  the  passing 
titat  temple  gave  rise  to  the  conrenation,  which 
lasted  till  Vopiscos  snd  his  fiiend  arrived  at  the 
HortiValeriani,  wheierer  these  may  have  been ;  and  if 
they  were  on  the  Pincian,  the  temple  of  Sol,  in  the 
locality  indicated,  would  have  been  on  the  road  to 
them  from  the  Palatium.  Lastly,  we  may  observe 
that  the  Qoirinal  had,  in  very  early  times,  been  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Sol,  who  wis  a  Sabine 
duty  (Vanro,  L.  L.  r.  %  74);  and  there  was  a 
PuLvraAK  SoLis  in  the  neighbomiiood  of  the 
temple  of  Qnirinoa.  (Quint.  Intt.  Or.i.7;  Fast 
Caprm.  Id.  Aug.;  ef.  Urlichs,  Bttdir.  iii.  2.  p.  386; 
Canina,  /mSc.  p.  210,  seq.;  Preller,  Ai^ioaen,  p. 
137.) 

Such  were  the  sanctnaries  of  the  QnirinaL  The 
ancient  topographers,  who  are  fdlowed  by  the  mo- 
dem Italians,  have  assigned  two  cird  to  this  quarter: 
the  Cixcus  Flobak  near  the  temple  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Uibcub  Sallustii  in  the  gardens  of 
Salltut,  between  the  Qnirinal  and  Pincian.  The 
fonner  has  certainly  been  invented  by  misconstming 
an  inscription  relating  to  the  games  of  Flora  in  the 
Circns  Mazimns.  (Becker,  Handb.  p.  673.)  It  is 
more  doubtftil  whether  a  Circns  Sallnstii  may  not 
have  existed.  We  have  seen  from  a  passage  of 
Livy  that  the  Lndi  ApoIUnares  were  perfonned  oot- 
aide  the  Porta  Collina  when  the  overflowing  of  the 
Tiber  prevented  their  performance  in  the  nsnal 
place;  and,  according  to  Canina  (^Indieaz.  p.  199), 
traces  of  a  circns  are  still  visible  in  that  locality. 
Bat  none  is  mentioned  in  the  catalognes  of  the 
Regions,  nor  does  it  occnr  fai  any  ancient  author. 
The  Homr  Salluriasi,  however,  undoubtedly 
Uy  in  the  valley  between  the  Qoirinal  and  Pincian, 
but  their  exact  extent  cannot  be  determined.  They 
were  formed  by  Sallust  the  historian  with  the 
money  which  he  had  extorted  in  Numidia.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  9.)  The  house  of  Sallust  lay  near  to 
the  (subsequent)  Porta  Salaria,  as  we  learn  from 
Procopins,  who  relates  that  it  was  burnt  in  the 
storm  of  the  city  by  Alaric,  and  that  its  half-con- 
somed  remains  still  existed  in  his  time.  {B.  Y.  i.  2.) 
The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mentions  some  Ther- 
mae Sallttstiahae  near  the  chorch  of  S.  Satmua; 
and  the  older  topographers  record  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood continued  to  be  called  Sabutricmn  or 
SaUuthan  even  in  their  days.  (Andr.  Fulvius,  de 
Urb.  Ant.  f.  140 ;  Luc.  Fauno,  Ant.  tU  S.  iv.  10. 
p.  ISO.)  Becker  (Hmdi.  p.  585)  raises  a  diffi- 
culty aboot  the  sitaatkn  of  these  gardens  from  a 
passage  in  Tacitus  (_Bi*L  iii.  82),  which,  however, 
presents  none  if  rightly  understood.  The  Flavian 
troops  which  had  penetrated  to  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
on  their  kft  were  those  which  marched  on  the 
Flaminian,  not  the  Sahuian,  way,  just  as  Nero  is 
deecribed  as  flnding  his  way  back  to  these  gardens 
from  the  same  road.    (Tac  Arm.  ziiL  49.) 

The  Horti  Sallastiaiii  subsequently  became  im- 
perial property,  though  in  what  manner  is  unknown. 
The  first  notice  wUeh  we  find  of  them  as  such 
occurs  under  Nero  in  the  passage  just  cited  from 
Taritni.  Several  emperors  are  described  as  residing 
in  them,  as  Vespaaiaa,  Nerva,  and  Anrelian.  (Dion 
Caaa.  IxvL  10;  Vopise.  Aw.  49;  Hieron.  p^  445, 
Bnnc.) 

Also  don  to  the  Porta  Collina,  bnt  inside  and  to 
the  right  of  it,  lay  the  Cami-us  Scbucratus,  im- 
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mediately  nnder  the  im^er.  The  spot  obtained  its 
name  from  being  the  place  where  Vestal  Virgins 
convicted  of  nnehastity  were  buried  alive ;  for  even 
in  this  frightful  punishment  they  retained  their 
privilege  of  being  interred  within  the  walla.  Diony. 
sins  attributes  the  introduction  of  this  mode  of  exe- 
cution to  Taiqninina  Piiscus;  and,  according  to 
Livy,  the  first  example  of  ita  application  was  in  the 
case  of  Minucia,  B.a  348.  Dionysius,  however, 
calls  the  first  vestal  who  Buffered  Piriaria.  (Dionys. 
iL  67,  iiL  67;  Liv.  viii.  IS;  Pint.  Ifmn.  10.) 

The  emperors  appear  to  have  shared  with  the 
vestals  the  privilege  of  intramural  intemient,  al- 
though they  did  not  always  avail  themselvea  of  it. 
Indeed,  acccnling  to  Hieronymns  (voL  L  p.  449, 
Bone.),  Tnjan  was  the  only  emperor  buried  within 
the  walls;  but  this  statement  is  certainly  erroneous, 
since  Domitian  erected  a  magnificent  mauBoleum  for 
the  Flavian  family  •omewhere  between  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  and  the  ipot  subeequently  occupied  by  the 
baths  of  Diocletian.  It  is  the  object  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  "  Gens  Flavia "  in  the  Notitia,  snd  ii 
alluded  to  in  several  epigrams  of  Martial,  in  one  of 
which  he  designates  it  aa  being  near  bis  own 
dwelling  (v.  64.  5) : — 

"  Tarn  vicina  jnbent  nos  vivere  Maosolea, 
Qnnm  doceant  ipscs  pcese  periie  deos.* 

(Cf.  ix.  2  and  35;  Stst.  SSv.  iv.  3.  18.)    It  was 

conmionly  called  Tbmfluh  GEims  FiiATlAB,  ai 
appears  from  Suetonius  (^Dom.  17) ;  bnt  the  same 
passage  shows  it  to  have  been  a  sepulchre  also, 
since  the  ashes  of  Jolia,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  aa 
well  as  those  of  Domitian  himself,  were  deposited  in 
it.  (Cf.  Becker,  da  Murit,  &c  p.  69.)  It  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Domitian 
was  bom,  designated  as  being  ad  MALim  Pu- 
mcDx  (Snet.  Ikna.  1 ) ;  which  name  occurs  again 
in  the  Notitia,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  Region,  aa  Preller  supposes 
(^Regionen,  p.  69),  bnt  must  have  denoted  some 
particular  spot,  perhaps  a  viens,  called  after  a 
pomegranate  tree  that  grew  there.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  importaoce  attached  to  trees  growing 
within  the  city. 

The  only  other  object  that  tvmaini  to  be  noticad 
on  the  Quirinal  is  the  Prabtobiak  Camp,  sine* 
the  baths  of  Diocletian  will  be  described  under  the 
proper  head.  We  hare  related  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article  that  the  Castra  Praetoria  were  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  outsido  the  Porta 
Collina,  to  the  eastward  of  the  agger.  They  were 
arranged  after  the  usual  model  of  a  Roman  camp, 
and  were  enclosed  within  a  brick  wall,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains.  (Canina,  Indicem. 
p.  194.)  They  were  included  within  the  wall  of 
Anrdian,  which  preserved  their  outline.  We  need 
only  add  that  the  6th  Region  of  Augustus,  of  which 
the  Esquiline  formed  the  principal  part,  was  called 
Alta  Skiuta,  from  a  road  which  ran  along  the 
whole  lack  of  the  hill,  answering  to  the  modem 
Strada  di  Porta  Pia. 

The  PisciAir  Hill  prssenta  bnt  few  objects  of 
importance.  Ita  earlier  name  was  CoLUS  HoR- 
TOBCH,  or  HoBTuix>Bnii,  derived  frxim  the  gar- 
dens which  covered  it;  and  it  waa  not  till  a  lata 
period  of  the  empire  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Mans  Piudus,  from  a  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Pincian  family  which  stood  npon  it.  (Urlichs, 
Beukr.  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  672,  Rom.  Top.  p.  1.%.) 
This  DoMUC  PnrOAHA  is  rendered  interea  ing  fraia 
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it!  baling  t«n  tlw  mMmee  cf  Bdinriai  dariac 
hii  defcnoe  of  Bome.  It  ia  the  nme  bnildiiig  men- 
Uoned  by  Prooopias  ander  the  nam  of  waXinm. 
(Pnoop.  fi.  <7.  iL  8.  9 ;  Amutuiu,  V.  Saeer.  pp. 
104,  106,  Blanch  )  Tha  part  of  the  hUl  iadoded 
within  the  later  atf  waa  bonnded  bj  the  wall  of 
Anralian,  bj  the  vallej  whioh  eeparatea  the  Pindan 
ftom  the  Qsiiinal,  and  bj  the  Campoa  Ilartina  on 
theweat 

The  moat  fiunooa  plaoa  oo  the  Pineian  waa  the 
QAMDwm  or  Ldcdu^di.  Thar  situation  is  d«- 
tannined  hj  a  passage  in  Fitntinna,  from  which  we 
leant  that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Viigo  began  an- 
der them.  {Aq.  S.)  Ihis  moat  hare  bean  in  the 
atnet  called  Cqw  fa  Com,  since  the  arches  are  atill 
in  ezistaiioe  f  ram  that  spot  to  the  FomtaHa  di  Trmi. 
(Canina, /adfe  PL  395.)  The  early  histocy  of  these 
gardens  Is  obecnre.  They  were  probably  formed 
hf  a  Losollas,  and  sahsei|aently  came  into  the  pos- 
■esrinii  of  Valstins  Asialkns,  by  whom  they  were 
ao  mnch  improred  that  Hessalina's  desire  of  poa- 
aeiaing  them  caused  the  death  of  Valerius.  (Tae. 
^aa.  xi.  1,  3S,  37.)  They  appear  to  bare  been  also 
called  after  him  "  Horti  Asiadd  *  (Becker,  Hmdi. 
p.  591),  and  it  is  possible,  aa  we  have  said  befon, 
that  thsy  may  sometimes  have  bome  the  name  of 
"  Horti  ValatianL"  They  were  the  scene  of  Messa- 
lina's  infamous  marriage  with  Silins  (Jar.  S.  x. 
334)  and  of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 
(Tae.  Ann.  zl  37.)  The  gardens  remained  in  the 
pnaneision  of  the  imperial  tsmily,  and  were  rsckoned 
the  finest  they  had.  (Plat  LaeulL  39.)  The  fa. 
mily  of  the  Domitii,  to  which  Nero  belonged,  had 
preriously  possessed  pnperty,  or  at  all  events  a 
aepokhre,  on  the  Pindan;  and  it  waa  here  that  the 
ashes  of  that  emperor  were  deposited.  (SaeL  Ner. 
50.)  PopaUr  tradition  places  it  on  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  overhangs  the  ehureh  of  5.  Maria 
M  PofoUt  near  the  gate  of  the  same  name. 

XnL    Thb  CaMPua  Habtius,  Crscua  V\Jl- 
imitm,  AXD  ViiL  Lata. 

The  whole  plain  which  lies  between  the  Pindan, 
Qnirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills  on  the  E.  and  the 
Tiber  on  the  W., — on  which  the  principal  part  of 
Dioden  Bome  stands, — msy  be  designated  generally 
by  the  name  of  CAMPm  Mabtius,  though  strictly 
gpeakiiig  it  waa  dirided  into  three  aeparata  dis- 
tiiets.  It  is  narrow  at  the  northern  part  be- 
tween the  Pindan  and  the  river,  bnt  afterwards 
expanda  to  a  oonsidenble  breadth  by  the  winding 
of  the  Tiber.  It  ia  terminated  by  the  approach 
of  the  latter  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  between  which 
and  the  stream  a  part  of  the  Servian  wall  faming 
its  seathem  boundary  andently  ran.  It  waa  cat 
through  its  whole  length  by  a  straight  road,  very 
nearly  cocnsponding  with  the  modem  Cores,  nm- 
ning  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  foot  of  this  Ca- 
pitoL  The  sonthem  part  of  the  district  lying  be- 
tween this  road  and  the  UUa  formed,  nnder  the 
name  of  Via  Lata,  the  Tthof  theAngnstanBegions; 
but  how  far  it  oztended  to  the  N.  cannot  be  de- 
temiined.  From  its  northem  boundary,  wherever 
it  may  have  been,  to  the  Porta  FUminia  and  beyond 
that  gate^  the  road  before  described  was  called  Via 
Flaminia.  The  sonthem  portion  of  the  Campos 
Martins  lying  between  the  same  road  and  the  Tiber, 
aa  far  N.  aa  the  modem  Piaaa  A'ownaand  Pieata 
Coloima,  constituted  the  9th  Begion  of  Angnstus, 
nnder  the  name  of  Cincus  FLAKiinus. 

Ia  the  earliar  timea  all  this  district  between  the 
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hin*  oad  the  river  waa  private  pcupaity,  and  wai 
applied  to  agiicnltaial  purpose!.  We  have  abaady 
rriated  in  the  former  part  of  this  aitiele,  how,  after 
the  upulsioo  of  the  Tarqoins,  the  Campoa  Martins 
waa  aasigned,  or  rather  perhaps  restored,  to  tils 
public  use.  But  the  soathem  portion  of  the  plsin 
appears  stUl  to  have  belonged  to  private  owgerL 
The  most  considerable  of  theee  pneeeaiiioiia  waa  the 
Pbata  F1.A111111A,  or  CAjfPua  FLAioaim,  which, 
however,  must  soon  have  become  poblic  property, 
since  ws  find  that  aaeembliee  of  the  people  wen  held 
here  nnder  the  deoemvin.  (Liv.  iiL  S4.)  Amcqg 
theee  private  eetatee  most  have  been  the  Aout 
Cati,  in  which  was  a  fountain  whence  the-stnam 
called  Petnnia  fiowed  into  the  Tiber,  and  aeems  to 
hsve  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  pnper 
Campos  Martins  ("  Petronia  amnis  est  in  Tiberim  pcr- 
fluens,  qoam  magistratus  aospicato  tranaeiAit  com  in 
Campo  quid  agoe  volunt,*  Feet  p.  SSO;  c£.  FkuL 
Diac.  p.  45);  also  the  Camfds  TiBXKurm,  the 
property  of  the  veatal  Taracia,  or  SoSetia,  which 
she  presented  to  the  people.    (Plin.  xxziv.  11.) 

Ws  shall  begin  the  descriptioc  of  this  district 
fnm  ila  southun  side;  that  is,  from  the  Serrisa 
wall  between  the  Capitoline  hill  and  the  Tiber. 
Immediately  before  the  Porta  Carmentalis  lay  ths 
FoRiTM  OuToaiiw.  It  was,  aa  its  name  implies, 
the  vegetable  market  (Varr.  LX.  r.  §  146.) 
The  EuEPHAB  Hkbbabius,  or  bronze  statue  of  an 
elephant,  which  stood  near  the  boundary  of  the  8th 
Begion  (v.  Notitia)  baa  by  aome  topograpbers  bea 
connected  with  this  forum,  merely,  it  would  seeni, 
from  the  epthet  AeriortM;  bat  the  wall  most  have 
made  here  a  decided  eepantion  between  the  8th 
and  9th  Begions.  There  were  several  templee  b 
the  Fomm  Olitorium,  ss  tboss  cf  Spes,  of  Juno 
Sospita,  of  Pietas,  and  of  Janus.  Tbe  Tkxplk  or 
Sfeb  was  founded  by  M.  Atilius  Calatinna  in  the 
Tirst  Panic  War.  (Tae.  Atm.  iL  49;  Cic  If.  D. 
u.  23;  Liv.  zxi.  62.)  It  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  which  devastated  this  neighbonihood  daring  the 
Second  Pnoie  War  (Liv.  xziv.  47),  and  thoogh 
soon  rabnilt,  was  again  burnt  down  inn.  c.  30;  aita- 
which  the  restored  temple  was  dedicated  by  Ger- 
manieus.  (Tae.  L  e.)  The  Tkkplk  op  Joio 
was  oonseciated  by  C.  Comelhia  Ceth^na  In  B.  a 
195.  There  is  a  confusion  in  Livy  between  the 
names  of  Sobfra  and  Matuta  applied  to  this 
ddty  (xxxii.  30,  xxxiv.  53);  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  epithet  may  be  the  correct  one. 
The  Tkmplx  or  Ptaraa  is  connectad  with  the 
well-known  legend  of  ths  Boman  daughter  who 
nourished  her  father  (or  mother)  when  in  prison 
with  the  milk  of  her  breast,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
dded OD  the  spot  where  the  temple  was  erected. 
(Festus,  p.  209 ;  VaL  Max.  il  5.  §  1.)  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  B.  c.  180  by  the  son  of  M.  Acilina  Glabcio^ 
in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  by  his  £ather,  eai  the 
day  when  he  engaged  king  Antioehna  at  Ther- 
mopylae. (Liv.  :d.  34.)  U  was  palled  down  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  Maroellns. 
(Plin.  vii.  36.)  There  aj^pears,  however,  to  have 
been  another  temple  of  IMetas  in  the  Cinaia  Fla- 
minius  itself.  (Jul  Ohe.  114.)  Cloee  by  viaa  the 
Tekpu  or  Jahds,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Fomm  Olitorium  must  have  been  eo- 
grossed  by  the  Thkatkk  or  MABCKU.iia,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  another  section ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  doubted  whether  it  ccotinusd  to  aors 
the  porpoees  of  a  market  when  the  theatr*  wal 
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erected.  On  the  Fonun  Oiitarinm  alao  Btood  the 
CounOTA  Lactaria,  eo  called  beeaiue  children 
were  prorided  with  milk  at  that  spot  (PanL 
Diac.  p.  118.)  The  supposition  that  then  was 
likewise  a  Fobum  Pibgabiuh  in  this  neighbour- 
hood reeta  odIj  on  a  donbtAil  reading  in  Varro. 
(i.  £.  T.  §  U6.) 

The  Campus  Flaminios  began  at  an  earlj  period 
to  be  occupied  with  temples  and  other  pnbUc  build- 
ings. One  of  the  meet  ancient  and  renowned  of  the 
former  was  the  Tbuplb  of  Apoixo.  The  nte 
appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  that  deity  firam  very 
earl}'  times,  and  was  called  Apoluxabs,  probably 
from  some  altar  which  stood  there.  (Lir.  iii.  63.) 
The  temple  was  dedicated  in  B.  o.  430,  in  oouse- 
qnence  of  a  tow  made  with  the  view  of  arerting  a 
pestilence.  (Lir.  It.  2S,  29.)  It  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Angnstua  the  only  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Borne,  and  must  hare  been  of  considerable  size, 
since  the  senate  frequently  assembled  in  it.  It  lay 
between  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Circus  Fls- 
minine,  or,  according  to  Pliuy's  deaiguation,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  close  to  the  Portions 
Octaviae.  (Asoon.  ad  Cic.  w  Tog.  Ctmd.  p.  90, 
Orell.;  Plin.  ixxvi.  5.  a.  34.) 

Another  celebrated  and  important  temple  waa  the 
Aedks  Bellonab,  since  it  was  the  chief  place  fiir 
assemblies  of  the  senate  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  meet  outside  of  the  pomoeriumf  as,  for 
instance,  when  genersls  cum  snqMrio  were  solieitiog 
them  for  a  triumph,  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  whom  it  was  not  advisable  to  admit 
into  the  city,  and  other  similar  occauona.  Ckae  to 
it  was  one  of  the  three  Sekacdla  mentioned  by 
Festna  (p.  347).  The  temple  of  Bellona  is  said  to 
haTe  been  bnilt  in  pursuance  of  a  tow  made  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecns,  in  the  battle  against  the 
Etruscans,  B.  c.  297  (Lit.  x.  19);  but  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (zzxT.  3)  it  was  bnilt  by  Appius 
Claudius  Begillensis  two  centuries  earlier,  who 
placed  the  images  of  hi*  forefathers  m  it,  B.  o.  494 ; 
in  which  ease  the  tow  of  Appius  Clandius  Caecus 
must  have  been  accomplished  by  restoring  the 
former  temple.  In  front  of  the  temple  biy  s  small 
auea,  on  which  stood  the  Columba  Bbluca,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  spot  whence  the  Fetialis 
threw  a  lance  in  the  ceremony  of  dedaring  war. 
When  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  broke  out  this  custom 
cooM  not  be  observed  in  the  oaoal  mannw  by 
throwing  the  lance  into  the  enemy's  oonntiy ;  where- 
fore, a  captured  soldier  of  Pyrrhus's  was  made  to  buy 
a  piece  of  ground  near  the  temple,  which  symbolised 
the  territory  of  the  enemy;  and  into  this  the  lance 
was  Snog  on  all  subsequent  occasions  of  declaring 
war  against  a  people  wlioee  ooontry  lay  beyond  the 
■ea.  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  iz.  S3.)  This  custom  was 
observed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Marons  Aurelius, 
(Dion  Ous.  Izxi.  33.)  There  are  two  points  in 
dispute  about  this  temple ;  first,  whether  the  area 
containing  the  Columna  Belhca  stood  before  or  behind 
it ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  temple  itself  stood  at 
the  eastern  or  western  end  of  the  Circus  Fhaninins; 
which  latter  question  also  concerns  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Hbbcdlbs  Cdbtob,  ss  will  be  seen  bam 
the  fidlowing  Imes  of  Ovid  {FiuL  vL  206) :  — 
"Prospicit  a  tempio  summum  brevis  area  Gircnm: 
Est  ibi  nan  parvae  panra  columna  uotae. 

Hinc  aolet  hasta  mann,  belli  praenuntia,  mitti, 
In  regem  et  gentes  quimi  placet  arms  oapi. 

Altera  pars  Circi  oustode  sub  Hercule  tota  est 
Quod  deos  Enboieo  eannins  munns  habet' 
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In  the  first  line  Becker  {Handb.  p.  607)  read* 
"  a  targo,"  with  Herkel,  instead  of  "  a  tamplo,*' 
which  ia  the  reading  dF  Heinaius,  and  of  most 
editions,  and  thus  pUoes  the  area  behind  the 
temple.  But  this  was  not  the  usual  situation  for 
an  area,  and  there  ia  express  authority  that  the 
column  stood  brfon  the  temple.  (PauL  Diac  p.  33; 
Serv.  2.  0.,  where  Becker  admits  that  we  should 
read  "  ante  aadem  "  for  "  ante  pedem.")  The  other 
point  respecting  the  site  of  the  temple  depends  on 
whether  "summus  circus "  means  the  part  whers 
the  ooroeret  were,  or  the  circular  end.  Beekm. 
adopts  the  former  meaning,  and  consequently  places 
the  temple  of  Bellona  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
drcni,  ud  that  of  Hercnles  Custos  at  the  western 
end.  Uriichs  rerenes  this  order,  and  qnotea  in 
support  of  his  view  Salmasius,  ad  SoUn.  p.  639,  A.: 
"  Pars  circi,  ubi  metae  ultimas  superior  didtnr; 
ifftrior  ad  carceree."  {Antu.  p.  31.)  Thia  is  a 
point  that  is  not  altogether  established;  but  Becker's 
view  seems  in  this  case  the  more  pri^ble  one,  as 
will  appear  a  little  further  OD,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Tilla  PubHca. 

The  Cmcns  FiAxniins  itself,  which  will  be 
described  in  another  section,  lay  under  the  Capitol, 
on  which  side  its  eorceres  were,  and  extended  in  a 
weeterly  direction  towards  the  riTsr.  Between  it 
and  the  theatre  of  Hsrallns  lay  the  Pobticds 
OcTATiAX,— which  must  be  carefully  diatingnished 
from  the  Porticus  OctaTia,  built  by  Cn.OctaTius, — 
enclosing  Temples  of  Jufttkb  Statob  and  Jimo. 
This  portico  occupied  the  site  of  a  former  one  built 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Hetellns,  after  his  Macedonian  tri- 
umph, and  called  after  him  PoBnccs  Mktbux 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  two  temples  befora 
alluded  to  wen  in  existence  befora  the  time  when 
Metellus  erected  his  portico ;  bnt  the  notices  on  this 
snbjeot  in  ancient  anthers  are  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory. (Becker,  Audi.  p.  608,  seq.)  There 
can  be  no  donbt,  however,  that  the  Forticns  Oo- 
taviae  superseded  that  of  Metellas.  (Plm.  xzxiT. 
14 ;  cf.  PluL  C.  Graceh.  4.)  It  was  erected 
by  Aognstos,  snd  dedicated  in  the  name  of  his 
sister ;  bnt  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  (Suet.  Avg. 
29  ;  Or.  A.  A.  iii.  391.)  It  contained  a  Ubrary, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fira  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  with  all  its  hteraiy  treasures.  (Dion  Cass, 
zliz.  43,  IzTL  24 ;  Suet.  lU.  Gramm.  21.)  Thia 
library  waa  probably  in  the  part  called  the  "  SdioU 
in  poiticibus  OctaTias,"  and,  Lke  the  Palatine  library, 
waa  aometimee  used  for  assemblies  of  the  senate. 
(Flio.  xxxT.  10.  s.  114,  xxzvi.  S,  s.  22.  s.  28; 
Dion  Cass.  It.  8.)  Hence,  it  was  even  called  OctaTia 
Curia,  and  sometimes  OctaTias  Opera.  The  church 
of  S.  Angeto  m  Pescaria  now  stands  opposite  to  its 
principal  entrance  towards  the  riTer. 

Cloee  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae,  on  its  western 
side,  lay  the  Forticcs  Philifpi,  encloong  a  tem- 
ple of  Hebcules  MDaAsux.  Thia  temple  waa 
built  by  M  Fnlvius  Nobihor,  the  oonqueror  of  the 
Aetolians  (Cio,  p.  Arch.  11),  and  rebuUt  byL.Mar- 
dns  Philippus,  the  step-bther  of  Augustus,  who  also 
surrounded  it  with  the  portica  (Suet.  Aug.  29.) 
The  name  of  the  temple  does  not  signify,  as  Becker 
supposes  ^Haitdb.  p.  613),  that  it  waa  dedicated  to 
Hercttlee  and  the  Muses,  but  to  Hercnles  ss  leader  of 
the  Muses  (Movraytms),  the  genitive,  Mtuarum, 
depending  on  Hercnles,  as  appears  ftom  onns  of 
the  Gens  Fompooia,  where  he  ia  represented  in 
that  character,  with  the  legend  BiBoms  itvBA- 
xvii,  as  well  as  £aam  an  inacriptioD  in  Gmter  (mixz. 
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5)  amwsm  .  mvsarth.  pvtbvs  (Uriichs,  Sam. 
Topogr.  (L  140,  and  Aniv.  p.  SS>  Indead  Ea- 
meniui  expreailj  1*78  that  Falrini  Nobilior  when 
in  Graan  had  heard  "  HeRnlem  Uiuagetem  OM 
eomitam  dacemqu  Maaanun "  (pro  Itut,  ScM. 
Atig.  p.  195,  Arnti.);  and  we  leani  from  Orid  that 
the  statue  of  Hercales  repreaeotad  him  with  a 
lyre  (jFart.Ti.  810):  — 

"  Annait  Alcidea,  increpaiUine  lyram." 

The  Ticinitj  of  the  temple  and  portico  ia  indicated 
hi  Martial  (t.  49.  8). 

It  ia  anppaaad  that  the  Thbatkum  Balbi  Uj 
doaa  to  the  western  side  of  this  portico,  and,  a  little 
fiurthar  on,  opposite  the  round  end  of  the  eircna,  bat 
rather  to  the  north  of  it,  the  TmATKUX  roHPsn; 
of  which  Utter  there  are  still  some  remains  at  the 
Poioaaa  Pio.  Pompej's  theatre,  most  hare  hun 
doee  to  the  boondarj  between  the  Campua  Ilartina 
and  Circoa  Flaminina  since  Pliny  mentions  that  a 
euloasal  atatne  of  Jupiter,  erected  by  the  empenr 
Claodina  in  the  Campna,  waa  called  Pompeianoa 
from  ita  vicinity  to  the  theatre  ("  Talis  in  Campo 
Haitio  Jupiter  a  Diro  Claudia  Caeaare  dicatns,  qui 
Tocatur  Fompeianaa  a  Ticinitata  theatri,'  zxxiv. 
18).  The  same  thinf;  might  also  be  inferred  from 
Cicero  ("  Quid  enim  loci  natura  afore  potest,  ut  in 
portim  Pompeii  poUua  qnam  in  Campo  ambnlemoa," 
d»  Fato,  4.)  Hence  it  wonld  appear  that  the 
boondary  of  the  two  districts,  after  proceeding 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
took  a  north-westerly  direction  towslds  the  river. 
The  PoBTicus  PoMFXil  adjoined  the  teena  of  his 
theatre,  and  aSbrded  a  ahelter  to  the  spectators  in 
the  event  of  bad  weather.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.)  But 
what  conferred  the  greatest  interest  on  this  group  of 
buildings  waa  the  Cdria  Pompeii,  a  large  hall  or 
hezedrs  in  the  portico  itself,  sometimes  used  fur  the 
reprasentation  of  plays  ss  well  as  for  assemblies  of 
the  aenate.  It  waa  here  that  Caesar  was  aasss- 
noated,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue;  an  event 
which  earned  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  iacHf  tedertUtu, 
and  to  be  walled  up  in  oonseqnenoe.  (Cic.  J>Ui.  ii. 
9;  Dion  Cass.  zliv.  16.  52;  Suet.  CaeM.  80,  88; 
Pint.  Bnit.  14,  Caei.  66,  &c.)  The  sUtne  of 
Pompey,  however,  was  first  taken  out  by  order  of 
Augustus,  and  pUoed  tmder  a  marble  arch  or 
Janus,  opposite  the  portico.  (Suet.  Avg.  31.)  It 
is  a  questioa  whether  the  poitioo  styled  SscAXo- 
■TTLOH,  from  ita  having  a  hundred  oolumna,  was 
only  another  name  for  the  portico  of  Pompey,  or 
quite  a  distinct  bnilding.  It  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  inttmate 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  Porticus  Pompeii. 
Thus  both  are  said  to  have  had  groves  of  plane- 
trees  (Prop  ii.  32.  11),  and  to  have  been  consumed 
iu  one  and  the  same  fire.  (Hieron.  Chron.  p.  475, 
Bone.)  The  following  lines  of  Haitial,  however, 
a^iear  to  show  that  they  were  separate,  bat  adjoin- 
ing bnildingi  (ii.  14. 6):  — 

"  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  oolunmis; 
mine  Pompeii  dona  nemusque  duplex  " 

From  these  lines,  and  firom  two  irsgments  of  the 
Capitoline  Plan,  Csnina  has  correctly  inferred  that 
there  were  two  distinct  porticoes,  and  that  the 
Hecatostylon  adjoined  the  N.  side  of  that  of  Pompey. 
(/ndK.  p.  373.)  Pompey  also  built  a  private  dwell- 
ing-house near  his  theatre,  in  addition  to  the  house 
which  he  possessed  in  the  Cannae.  The  former  of 
these  seeuu  to  have  been  situated  in  some  gardeiia. 
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(Plat  Amp.  40,  44.)  We  find  otber  Hoim  PoM- 
pkh  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of  siperuira,  pro- 
bably from  their  lying  on  Uie  Pindan  hiU.  (Aacoo. 
ad  Cic.  Mil  Arg.  p.  37,  and  c.  35.  pu  50,  OrelL) 

Near  the  theatre  of  Pompey  waa  also  the  Poit- 
Ticua  OcTAViA,  which,  as  we  have  sud,  must  be 
carefnlly  distinguished  from  the  Porticna  Octavise, 
It  waa  a  doable  portico  originally  erected  by  Co. 
Octavius  afler  his  triumph  over  Peiseos.  It  was 
likewise  called  Cobihthia,  fiom  its  columns  being 
adorned  with  bronze  capitals.  (Plin.  xzziv.  7: 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  1;  Fest.  p.  178.)  Augustas  rebailt 
it,  but  dedicated  it  again  in  the  name  of  ita  finndsr. 
Also  near  the  theatre  was  the  TKiaxPHAi.  Abch 
OF  TiBKBiua,  erected  by  Claadins.  (SneL  Claai. 
11.) 

Other  temjdea  in  the  diatnct  at  Hm  Ciims  FW 
minins,  besides  those  abeady  annmersted,  wen  a 
Tkmplb  OP  DiAHA,  and  another  of  Juso  Bkgdia, 
—  difierent  from  that  of  Juuo  in  tlie  Porticos  Ooa- 
viae, — both  dedicated  by  If.  Aemilina  Lepidos,  B.  c 
179.  (Liv.  si.  52.)  An  Axdbs  FoRTtniAS 
EqunTRis  vowed  by  Q.  Faivias  Flaccus  in  a  battle 
against  the  Celtibeians,  b.  a  1 76.  (Liv.  xl.  40, 
44,  zlii.  3,  10.)  It  stood  near  the  tbeatie  of  Pom- 
pey in  the  time  of  Vitruvios  (iii.  3.  §  2,  Schn.),  but 
seems  to  have  disappeared  before  uat  of  Tacitas. 
(Arm.  iiL  71.)  A  Templb  op  Habs,  founded  by 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Callaicus  (Plin.  xxzvi.  5.  a.  2G)i 
one  of  NsPTim,  cited  as  "  delubmm  Cn.  Domitii* 
(/&.;  Gmter,  /nscr.  occzviii.  5);  one  of  Casks 
An>  PoLLinc  (Vitruv.  iv.  8.  4);  and  probably  abo 
one  of  Vdi£AK.  (/*«(.  Caprtm.  X.  KaL  Sip.) 
Some  of  these  laat,  however,  were  periiaps,  mere 
soceSs  iu  the  circus  iteelt 

A  few  profane  objects  will  close  the  list  of  pobGc 
buildings  in  thia  qoarter.  The  Siabgi^  it.  Fao- 
TioHDX  of  the  IfotiUa  must  have  been  the  staUes 
in  which  the  horses  of  the  four  fiuitioos  or  ooknis  of 
the  drcoa,  albata,  prasina,  ruaaata,  and  veneta,  woe 
kept.  Dofoitian  added  two  mora  oolonts,  the  anrata 
and  pui'purea,  and  another  reading  of  the  Ciinosaas 
mentions  six  stables,  whilst  the  ifotitia — certainly 
erroneously  —  names  eight;  but  it  seems  moat  proba- 
ble that  there  were  only  four.  (Preller,  RegiaiieH,  p. 
167.)  Some  of  the  emperon  paid  great  attentian  to 
these  stables.  Tacitus  represents  Vitellios  aa  build- 
ing  aome  (f  ttt.  ii.  94);  and  Caligula  was  oonstantly 
dining  and  spending  his  time  in  the  stables  of  tls 
Green  Faction.  (Suet  CaL  55.)  The  foar  in  qnea- 
tion  were  probably  situated  under  the  Capitol,  near 
the  caiceres  of  the  Circus  FUminiua.  Betmes 
the  Porticas  Fhilippi  and  the  theatrs  of  Balbns  laj 
two  Pomrccs  HuDciAit,  styled  respectively  VsToa 
and  Fbckehtaria,  both  built  by  Uinucius  who 
was  consul  in  n.  a  1 II.  (VelL Pat  ii.  8.)  The 
Frwnenteria  appesn  to  have  been  the  ]dace  in 
which  the  teiterae  were  distributed  to  those  entitted 
to  share  the  public  gifts  of  com.  (AppoL  de  fifmiil 
eztr.  p.  74. 14,  Ehn.;  cf.  Cic.  PkiL  iL  34;  Lampr. 
Comm.  16.)  The  Crypta  BAi.Bt  menliaaed  ia 
the  tfotitia  was  probably  a  peculiar  species  of  por- 
tico, and  most  likely  attached  to  the  thestiv  of 
Balbus.  A  crypta  difihed  bum  a  portico  by  li«». 
ing  one  of  its  sides  walled,  and  by  being  ooveitd 
with  a  roofj  in  which  were  windows.  (UrUda, 
Backr.  vol  iiL  pt.  ii.  p.  62.) 

Such  were  the  public  buildings  in  the  diatair* 
called  Circus  FUminius;  immediately  to  the  N.  af 
which  lay  the  Campus  HARnus,  sometimes  cafied 
merely  Campus.    The  purposea  to  which  this  jJ-in 
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was  spplicd  ware  twofold;  it  served  far  gjninutic 
and  warlike  ezercima,  and  alao  ior  large  political  as- 
aembliei  of  the  people,  aa  the  comitia  and  amtknet. 
At  first  it  mnst  hare  been  a  completely  open  field 
with  only  a  few  scattered  sacred  places  upon  it; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  centorjr  of  the  city  that 
n^lar  temples  began  to  be  boilt  there.  Bj  de- 
grees it  beoune  ooveied  with  bnildings,  except  in 
tliat  part  devoted  to  the  public  games  and  exercises, 
and  especiall;  the  egavio,  or  hone-races,  institnted 
by  Bomnlas  in  hononr  of  Han.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi. 
§  13;  PanL  Diac  p.  81.)  The  spot  where  then 
took  place  is  indicated  by  Ovid  {Fait  iii.  519):  — 

"  Altera  gnunineo  spectabis  Eqniria  campo 
Qnem  Tiberis  cnrvis  in  latus  urget  aqnia. 
Qui  tamen  ejects  si  forte  tenebitor  nnds 
Caelina  accipiet  pnlrerulentna  eqnoe." 

The  part  of  the  Campns  the  side  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  "  preaaed  npon  "  by  the  stream  of  the 
Tiber,  is  that  lying  between  Piaaa  Navona  and 
the  bridge  of  &  Aitgdo,  where  the  gronnd  farms  an 
angle  opposed  to  the  descending  waters.  Here  also 
was  the  bathing-place  of  the  Boman  yoath.  (Her. 
Od.  iiL  7. 25  ;  Comp  Ci&  pro  Cod.  15.) 

Some  writers  have  aasnmed  that  this  spot  was 
regarded  as  farming  a  distinct  division  called  Cam- 
pus MufoB,  whilst  the  remj^nder  of  the  plain 
was  called  Campus  Hajob.  (Preller,  Btmimmi, 
p.  160 ;  llrlichs,  Som.  Martfetd,  p.  19;  Canina, 
/■<&,  pp.  384,  41S.)  Bat  this  djstinctioa  does 
not  appear  to  rest  oo  adequate  authority.  It  is 
deriTed  from  a  passage  in  Catullus :  "  Te  campo 
qnaesirimns  minore"  (liiL  (It.).  3);  and  from 
another  in  Strabo,  quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  where,  in  describing  the  Campns  Uartius, 
he  speaks  of  another  field,  or  phun,  near  it  (wAi^ 
aim  F  iari  tou  wttlau  rairm  ml  (UXo  mSSor,  mi 
ffToal  KVKAy  vafniKiiStiS,  K.  r,  K).  But,  aa  Becker 
observes  (^Bandb.  p.  599),  Strabo  has  already  de- 
scribed the  Campos  Uartins  as  the  usual  place  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  therefore  his  JAAo  vftfof 
cannot  be  the  part  of  it  just  described.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  meant  the  Campos  Flaminina, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name,  though  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  the  portioaeB  and  other  build- 
ings which  he  deecribes  ;  just  as  we  have  a  Moor- 
fieUs  and  Goodman's  Fields  in  the  heart  of  Landon. 
The  Campos  Minor  of  Catnllns  may  have  been  the 
Campos  Martialig  on  the  Caelian  ;  or,  as  Preller 
obseiTeB,  the  ponctuation  may  be:— 

"  Te  campo  qnaesivimus,  minore 
Te  in  drco. 

The  sndent  bci  rtHgiori  on  the  Campos  Uartins 
were  the  following: — The  Palus  Capkbaz,  or 
Capbab,  where  Bomnlns  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
during  the  holding  of  an  assembly  of  the  people:  its 
situation  is  unknown;  but  it  does  not  seem  im- 
probable, as  Preller  suggests  {Segionen,  p.  137), 
that  its  site  may  have  been  marked  by  the  Axdicula 
Capbabia,  mentianed  in  the  Ifotiiia  in  the  7th 
Begion,  and  that  it  may  consequently  have  lain 
somewhere  nnder  the  QoiiinaL  (Liv.  L  16;  Ov. 
FoMt.  ii.  489,  &c)  A  place  called  Tarestum,  or 
Tbbeittdm,  which  appears  to  have  been  volcanic 
(campus  ignifer),  with  a  snbtemnesn  Aka  Ditib 
Patbd  et  Phosekpucax,  where  the  ludi  Baecularea 
were  perfurmed.  The  legend  of  Valesius  and  his 
children,  and  an  account  of  the  institntian  of  the 
games,  will  be  found  in  the  Dictiomary  qfAntigMi- 
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ties,  p.  716.  We  are  here  only  concerned  for  the  sitii- 
ation  of  the  place,  which  ia  very  variously  aarigned 
by  difiierent  writers.  Urlichs  placed  it  in  the  Fomm 
Boarinm,  which,  however,  must  be  wrong,  aa  it  waa 
undoubtedly  in  the  Campus  Martins  (Val.  Max.  ii, 
4.  §  5 ;  Festos,  p.  329),  though  at  one  extremity  of 
it.  (Zos.  ii.  4.)  Hence  Becker  placed  it  near  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  being  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  Sibylline  onde  recorded  by  Zosimos  (Le.): — 

'Pe'^fU'  in  Ttttqi  npi  Bi/itpJSot  br\rror  Wmp 

'Owwp  arta'iranH', 

Becker  refen  the  word  vreir^raTor  in  this  pas- 
sage to  Tutlar,  and  hence  selects  the  nortiiem  part 
of  the  Campus  for  the  site  of  Tarentnm,  aa  being 
the  narrowest.  But  it  may  equally  well  refer  to 
tS-p;  and  the  namwest  put  of  the  Tiber  in  its 
coorse  through  the  Campos  Martins — taking  that 
appellatico  in  its  mote  extended  sense — is  where  it 
is  divided  by  the  Insula  Tiberina,  Other  passages 
adduced  are  ondeciaive,  as  thoae  of  Ovid  (FaiL  i. 
501)  and  Seneca  (ds  Jforte  ClaudU,  13);  and 
therefore  thoogh  Preller  (^Segbmem,  Anhasg,  p.  841) 
proDoonces  against  Becker's  site,  we  most  leave  the 
qoestiaa  ondetermined. 

The  Aba  Mabtis,  near  which,  when  the  comitia 
were  ended  the  newly-elected  oenaora  took  their 
seata  in  corole  chairs,  was  probably  the  earliest  holy 
place  dedicated  to  ttie  god  on  the  Campus  which 
twre  his  name.  We  have  already  observed,  when 
treating  of  the  Porta  Fontinidis,  that  it  most  have 
been  near  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  perhape  erected 
by  MonuL  There  was  also  an  Aedes  Mabtis  on 
the  Campos,  probably  at  the  spot  where  the  ecptiria 
were  celebrated.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  84;  Or.  Fait.  ii. 
855.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  temple 
from  that  already  mentioned  in  the  Cireos  Fla- 
minius.  The  site  of  the  Tbmfue  of  tub  Lahbs 
Pbbmabhii,  dedicated  by  the  censor  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidos,  b.  g:  179,  in  pursuance  of  a  row  made  by 
L.  AemUins  Segillus  after  his  naval  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  Antiochus,  caimot  be  determined  (Liv.  xL 
52;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10);  bat  it  may  probably  have 
stood,  as  Preller  conjectures,  near  the  Mavalia. 
The  Akdes  Jutdbhax,  built  by  Q.  Lotatins  Ca- 
tulus  towards  the  end  of  the  Bepoblic,  stood  near 
the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo,  and  consequently 
near  the  Septa.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  xii.  139;  Or.  Fait. 
I  463;  Cia  pro  CluetU.  S6.) 

Such  was  the  Campos  Uartins  down  to  the  im- 
perial times ;  when  the  great  works  ondertaken 
there  by  Julias  Caesar  and  Aogustos  gave  it  quite 
a  new  appearance.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe these,  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecdng  the 
NATAI.IA,  or  government  dockyards.  The  older 
topographers  placed  them  nnder  the  Aventine,  from 
o<mfoonding  them  with  the  Emporium  or  commercial 
docks.  Puile  first  pointed  out  the  inoorrectneas  of 
this  view;  but  erred  himself  in  pUcing  the  Mavalia 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  his  ignorance 
of  certain  paseages  which  detennine  tliem  to  have 
been  in  the  Campus  Martins.  These  passages, 
which  wen  first  sdduced  by  Becker  (ds  Mwrii,  ^. 
p.  96,  Bandb.  f.  159),  are  the  following:  "Spes 
unica  imperii  populi  Bomani,  L.  Quinctius,  trans 
Tiberim  contra  earn  ipeum  locum,  nbi  nimo  Navalia 
sunt,  qnatuor  jugerum  oolebat  agmm,  quae  prata 
Quinctis  vocantur."  (Liv.  iiL  S6.)  This  passage 
shows  the  Navalia  to  have  been  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  oppoaite  some  fields  called  prata  Quinctia; 
and  the  following  one  firom  Pliny  fixes  the  sitoation 
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oT  th«n  Add*  in  the  district  cultad  Vaticuiu: 
"  Annti  qiutnor  sna  jnf^eni  in  Vatiano,  que  pnta 
Qoinctim  appelliuitiir,  Cincinnato  viator  attnlit  dio 
tataram"  (zriii.  4).  That  the  Naralia  were  in 
the  Campoa  Martina  may  alao  be  inferred  from 
Liry  (zIt.  42) :  "  Nana  regiae  captae  de  Mace- 
doniboB  inoaitatae  ante  magnitodinia  in  Campo 
Uartio  eabductae  rant";  and  from  Plntarcb'i  ac- 
coont  of  the  retain  of  tlie  joonger  Cato  firam 
CTpma,  in  which  he  rdstae  that  although  the  ma- 
giatratas  and  tcnate,  as  wall  aa  a  great  part  of  the 
Boman  population,  were  ranged  along  both  hanka  of 
the  Tiber  in  order  to  grtet  him,  jtl  he  did  not  stop 
the  oootM  of  his  TMsels  till  be  arrind  at  the 
Na*alia  (Cat  Mat.  89) ;  a  circnmatance  which 
ihowi  that  this  areenal  mnst  have  Iain  towards 
the  npper  part  of  the  stream's  oonrss  throngh 
the  dtjr.  Henoe^  tbongh  we  cannot  define  the 
boondaiy  between  the  Janicninm  and  the  Vatican, 
nor  coBseqaeotly  the  exact  situation  of  the  Trata 
Qoinctia,  jtt  the  site  fixed  npon  by  Becker  for  the 
Haralia,  namelj,  between  the  Piama  Savcma  and 
Parlo  iiR^petla,  seems  snfflcisntlj  probable.  Preller 
b  dispelled  to  place  them  rather  lower  down  the 
stream,  but  without  any  adequate  reason  {Regiomai, 
Anh.  p.  348). 

It  was  Caaaar  who  began  the  great  changes  in 
the  Campos  Martina  to  which  we  hare  before 
allnded.  He  had  at  one  time  meditated  the  gigantic 
plan  of  diTerting  the  coutm  of  the  Tiber  from  the 
MilTian  bridge  to  the  Vatican  hill,  bjr  which  the 
Ager  Vaticanns  would  have  been  converted  into  a 
new  Campoa  Hartius,  and  the  ancient  one  appro- 
priated to  building;  but  this  project  was  nerer  car- 
ried into  execution.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiiL  33.)  The 
only  building  which  he  reall/  began  in  the  Campus 
was  the  Septa  Jclia.  It  has  been  aaid,  when 
treating  of  the  Porta  Flnmentana,  that  a  spot  near 
the  Circus  Flaminios  was  appropriated  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  In  early  times  it 
was  enclosed  with  a  rude  kind  of  fence  or  boundary, 
probably  of  hurdles  :  whence,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sheep-fold,  it  obtained  the  name  of  OviUE,  and 
Cttbaeqnently  of  Septa.  (Lit.  xxri.  S2 ;  Jut.  ti.  528 ; 
Serr.  ad  Virg.  Ee.  L  34.)  For  this  simple  and 
primitiTe  fence  Caeear  snhetitnted  a  marble  building 
(Septa  marmorea),  which  was  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  portico  s  mile  eqoare,  end  to  be  connected  with 
the  Villa  Pnblica.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  it.  16.)  It  was 
probably  not  much  advanced  at  the  time  of  Oaeear's 
aasaasmstioa;  since  we  find  that  it  was  continued 
by  the  trinrnvir  Lepidos,  and  finally  dedicated  by 
Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  23) ;  bnt  whether  it  was 
eompleted  on  the  magnifioent  plan  described  by 
Cicero  cannot  be  said.  Ita  situation  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  passage  in  Frontinns,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  anjiea  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  ended  in  the 
Campos  Martina  in  front  of  the  Septa.  (_Aq.  22.) 
Theee  arches,  which,  aa  we  bare  seen  before,  began 
onder  the  gardens  of  Lucnllns  on  the  Pindan,  were 
conducted  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  Donati  men- 
tions that  remains  of  them  were  discOTered  in  his 
time  in  ftcnt  of  the  chorch  of  S.  Ignama  (near  the 
CcOegia  Rtmmui).  (Dt  Uri.  R.  iiL  18.)  This 
coincides  with  remains  of  the  portico  of  the  Septa 
existing  under  the  Pvlazm  Doria  and  church  of 
S.  Maria  M  Via  Lata  in  the  Corso  (Canina,  Indie. 
400) ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Septa 
Julia  stood  at  this  spot.  The  portico  mnst  have 
enclosed  a  large  open  space  where  the  aasemUiee 
wen  held,  and  ui  which  gladiatccial  shows,  and  on 
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one  occasion  even  a  naumschia,  wen  exhibit^ 
(Suet.  Aug.  43,  Cat.  18,  Ner.  12;  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
8,  lix.  10.)  There  was  <£  coarse  a  su^estam  or 
rostra,  for  haranguing  the  people.  (Dion  Cass.  In.  I .) 
The  Septa  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  imder 
Titns  (Dion  Csss.  Iri.  24),  but  mnst  baT«  been 
restored,  since,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  they 
had  lost  their  political  importance,  they  appear  to 
have  been  nsed  aa  a  market,  in  which  the  roost 
Taloable  objects  were  expoeed  for  aale.  (Mart.  ix. 
60.)  They  appear  to  have  undergone  a  sabseqnent 
netoration  under  Hadrian.     (Spart.  Badr.  19.) 

The  Villa  Publica  adjoined  the  Septa  Julia, 
and  must  have  been  on  its  S.  side,  since  it  is  described 
by  Varro  (A  R.  iii.  2)  aa  being  "  in  Campo  Martio 
extreme,"  and  mnst  consequently  haTe  lain  between 
the  Septa  and  the  Circus  Flaminins,  near  the  Paiai2o 
di  Veaetia.  The  orijiinal  one  was  an  ancient  and 
simple  building,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (it.  22) 
as  early  aa  the  year  B.  c  436.  It  was  used  by  the 
consuls  for  the  IsTying  of  troope,  and  by  the  censon 
for  taking  the  census  (Varr.  I.  e.);  also  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambaasadora  whom  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  admit  into  the  city,  and  tt 
Boman  generals  before  they  obtained  permissioo  to 
enter  the  gatea  in  triumph  (LIt.  xxx.  21,  xxxiii. 
S4,  &c.).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the 
four  Marian  legions  by  Sulla  (Val.  Max.  iz.  3.  §  1; 
LiT.  JSpiL  Ixzzriii.;  Strab.  T.  249).  A  passage  fas 
Lucan  respecting  this  horrible  transaction  eoniinn 
the  position  of  the  Villa  Pnblica  close  to  the 
Septa  (ii.  196):  — 

"  Tone  floe  Hesperiae,  Latii  jam  sols  juTcntna 
Conddit  et  miserae  maculavit  Ovilia  Bomae" 

And  another  passage  in  Plntarch  shows  that  it  mnst 
have  adjoined  the  Circus  Flaminins  on  the  other 
side  (O^  ^V  ^^AAd  jrol  to^ovs  koI  tAp  XaA«^ 
Tobs  w*pry*vofUvmn  els  i^uctrxtXlotn  iBpoUna 
wapd  Thv  lTir6Spofioy,  ixd^rt  t^  viyKXifTor 
fit  rh  T^;  "Enovs  Ufif,  SidL  30.)  Seneca  (li: 
Clem,  i.  12)  likewise  mentions  the  assembling  eC 
the  senate  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Belkioa, 
where  the  cries  of  the  msssacrBd  scddiers  were  heard; 
and  this  circumstance  would  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  temple  in  question  was  situated  at 
the  eastern  end,  or  towards  the  career  et^  of  the 
Circus  Flaminins,  since  the  Septa  and  Villa  Pnblica 
mnst  have  lain  towards  that  end  of  it  nearest  to  the 
Capital.  The  simple  building  described  by  Vam 
must  have  been  that  rebuilt  in  the  censorship  of  S. 
Aelins  Paetus  and  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  b.c  194. 
Caesar  could  hardly  have  done  anything  to  it,  since 
a  coin  of  C.  Fonteius  Cajnto,  consul  in  B.  c  S3, 
testifies  that  the  latter  nther  restored  or  rebuilt  it. 

The  name  of  H.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  soa-ia- 
law  of  Augustus,  is  connected  with  the  ptindpal 
changes  and  the  most  important  buildings  in  tiie 
Campus  Martius.  The  Utter  consisted  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  thermae,  a  portico,  and  the  large  stroctnn 
called  the  Diribitorium.  The  Campus  Agrip^as 
and  its  boildings  will  be  described  when  we  coaw  ts 
treat  of  that  part  of  the  district  under  oonsidaatioa 
called  Via  Lata. 

The  FAnTHKOir  of  Agrippa,  which  is  still  in  ss 
good  a  state  of  preservation  tiiat  it  serves  for  pohbc 
worship,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  aaeiest 
Borne.  An  inscription  on  the  frieie  of  the  portkn 
testifies  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his  thiid 
consnlata;  whilst  another  below  recocda  repura  bf 
the  emperors  SeptamiasSevenis  and  Caiaealln.  fnn 
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»  very  oorrapt  pamge  in  Pliny  (zzxvi.  J4.  L  1), 
topognphan  have  related  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  Jnpitrr  Ultor;  bat  this  is  altogether  in- 
eonsistent  with  other  accoants  of  its  destination; 
and  it  appears  from  an  emendation  of  Jan,  derived 
from  the  Codex  Bambergensis,  that  we  should  read 
Diribilorii  for  Jovi  UUori  (Becker,  Bandb.  p. 
635).  Dion  Cassias  states  that  it  received  the  name 
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of  Pantheon  becanse  it  contained  the  images  of  many 
gods  (liii.  27),  which,  however,  seem  to  have  beeb 
those  of  the  deities  mythically  connected  with  the 
Julian  race,  and  among  them  that  of  Caesar  himself. 
The  temple  is  circular,  and  its  maf^ifioent  portico 
with  triple  row  of  columns,  thoofih  perhaps  not  qnil* 
in  harmony  with  the  main  buildinf;,  cannot  &il  to 
ezdte  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.     It  owes  Its 
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excellent  state  of  preservatim  partly  to  the  solidity 
of  its  construction,  partly  to  its  having  been  conse- 
crated as  a  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Phocas,  onder  the  title  of  &  Maria  ad  Martyra, 
or  deUa  RoUntda.  To  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts  it 
is  doubly  interesting  from  containing  the  tomb  of 
BapbaeL  Some  architects  have  thought  that  it  was 
not  originally  intended  for  a  temple,  but  as  part  of 
the  baths;  a  notion,  however,  that  is  refuted  by 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  where  it  is  styled 
templum  (Plin.  kzxvi.  6.  s.  88;  Macrob.  Sot  li.  13). 
The  Pantheon  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Campus 
Martins,  taking  that  name  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
Thekmak,  of  which  only  a  few  unimportant  remains 
exist,  adjoined  it  on  the  &,  and  must  have  extended 
to  near  the  Hecatostylon.  The  DiBiBrroKiuK  was  a 
large  building  destined,  according  to  Becker  {Ilcmdb. 
p.  638),  to  the  examination  of  the  voting  tablete 
used  in  the  comitia,  in  order  to  determine  the  result 
of  elections,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated 
near  the  Septa.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  nnfinished 
at  Agrippa's  death,  and  was  dedicated  by  Augustas, 
B.  c.  7.  Its  vast  unsapported  roof  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Borne,  and,  when  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Titus,  could  not  be  replsced.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8 ; 
Plin.  xri.  40.)  In  hot  weather  Caligula  some- 
times converted  it  into  a  theatre  (Dion  Cass.  liz.  7). 
The  portico  which  Agrippa  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martius  appears  to  have  been  called  Pokticub 
Arookadtaruh,  from  its  b«ng  adonied  with  a 
picture  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  Agrippa's  luval  victories  (Dion  Cass, 
liil  27;  Hart.  iii.  20.  U).  Becker  {Handb.  p.  637) 
contends  that  this  was  the  same  building  called 
Basilica  Neptuni  by  Spartian  {Hadr.  19),  and 
TlmtiUrtor  by  Dion  Ca:ssius  (IxvL  24).  But  a 
basilica  is  not  equivalent  to  a  portico,  nor  can  we 
imagine  that  Dion  would  have  used  tlie  term  tlo- 
aui^fioy  of  a  irrod;  whence  it  seems  more  probable, 
as  absamed  by  Canina  (Jndic.  p.  406)  and  other 
topograpbera,  that  Agrippa  also  erected  a  Tehflk 
or  Neptune,  which  was  connected  with,  or  probably 
surrounded  by  the  portico.  Nardini  aiid  Canina— 
the  latter  from  recent  researches — are  of  opinion  that 


the  eleven  columns  now  existing  in  the  froot  of  the 
Dogaaa  di  Terra  in  the  Piazza  <fi  Pietra,  near  tb* 
Antonine  column,  belonged  to  this  temple.  Of  a 
Porticos  Mki.eaori  mentioned  in  the  JNToCttia  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Argonautarum,  we  know 
nothing  further. 

Augustus  also  erected  a  few  monumente  on  the 
Campus  Martins.  Among  them  was  the  Solarium 
Aitoum,  an  obelisk  which  now  stands  on  Monte 
CiCorio,  which  served  as  a  gigantic  gnomon,  and, on  an 
immense  marble  flooring  that  surrounded  it, exhibited 
not  only  the  hours,  hat  also  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  days  (Plin.  xxxvi.  IS).  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Campus,  between  the  Via  Flaminia 
and  the  Tiber,  he  caused  te  be  constructed  during 
his  life-time  that  superb  Mausoleum,  a  dencription 
of  which  by  Strabo  has  already  been  cited  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article.  This  district  had  for 
some  time  previously  served  as  a  burying  place  for 
the  most  distinguished  persons.  Among  othera 
boned  near  tliis  spot  wen  Sulla,  Caesar  together 
with  his  aunt  and  daughter,  and  the  two  consuls 
Hirtins  and  Pansa,  who  fell  at  Mutina.  Several 
members  of  the  fiunily  of  Augustus  had  been 
entombed  in  the  mausoleum  before  the  ashes  of 
Angustus  hinuelf  were  depoeited  within  it ;  as 
Marcellus,  Agrippa,  Octavia,  and  Drusus  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  30;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  873,  seq.;  Ov.  Cont. 
ad  lie.  67).  By  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was  com- 
pletely filled  ;  which  caused  him  to  build  a  new  one 
ontheoppoeitesideoftheriver(Dion  Cass.lxix.  23). 
There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  monument 
of  Augustus.  The  area  on  which  the  sepulchra  of  the 
Caesars  stood  is  now  converted  into  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre for  spectacles  of  the  lowest  description :  sic 
transit  gloria  mandi.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  third 
building  of  Augustas  called  PosTicm  ad  Nati- 
ONES,  or  XIV.  Natiokbs,  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius  or  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  and  contained 
statues  representing  different  nations  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4 ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  viii.  721.) 

Kear  the  Mansolenm  appears  to  have  been  a  por- 
tico called  Via  Tecta,  the  origin  of  which  is  nn. 
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known.  Iti  nbuition  near  the  place  imagoti  ia 
detonnined  bj  the  foOomng  pinage  in  Seaeea'i 
ApoeohegiUOlis :  "  Illicit  Uli  (Cludio)  mannm 
Taltfaybina  deonun  nnntiaa  et  trahit  capita  cbrolato, 
ne  qnia  emn  poaait  apuacara,  per  Campnm  Hartinm  ; 
•t  inter  Tiberim  et  Viam  Tectam  deaoendit  ad  in- 
feroa  "  (p.  389,  Bip.).  If  thia  deacent  to  the  inional 
regiona  waa  at  the  aabterranean  altar  of  Ploto  and 
ProaerpiDa  before  mentionAl,  it  would  go  fiu  to  fix 
the  aitiution  of  the  Tarentam  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Campos ;  but  this,  though  probable,  ia  not 
certain.  The  Via  Tecta  is  mentiooed  oooe  or  twice 
bj  Martial  (iii.  5,  viiL  7S). 

Among  the  other  monomenta  rdaling  to  Angnatna 
in  the  Campoa  Hartias,  was  an  A&a  Paou,  dedi- 
cated to  Angnatua  en  hia  retom  from  Germanj, 
B.  o.  13.  (Dion  Case.  lir.  S5;  Or.  Fiut  iii.  883  ; 
Fatt  Pntem.  If  I.  Kal  Feb.)  The  Aha  FoBTnKAE 
Rkducu  waa  another  aimilar  altar  (Dion  Caaa.  liv. 
19) ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prore  that  it  was  on  the 
Cumpoa  Martins. 

In  the  reign  of  Angnatna,  Statilios  Tannis  erected 
an  AMPHrTHKATBS  on  tlie  Campos, — the  first 
built  of  Btooe  at  Borne  ;  bat  ita  sitoation  caimot  be 
determined.    (Dion  Cass.  li.  23;  Snet.  Ayg.  89.) 

A  long  isterral  ensued  after  the  reign  of  Anguatoa 
before  anj  new  public  buildioga  were  erected  on  the 
Campoa  Martins.  Caligula  began,  indeed,  a  large 
amphitheatre  near  the  SepU ;  but  Cladins  cauaed  it 
to  be  polled  down.  Nero  erected,  doee  to  the  bathe 
<i  Agrippa,  the  Therkaz  Nerohiaiiab,  which 
■eem  to  have  been  aubseqnentl;  enlarged  b;  Alex- 
ander Serems,  and  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
TuEBHAi  AuucAHDimiAX.  The  damage  ooea- 
aiooed  in  this  diatrict  bjr  the  fire  of  Nero  cannot  be 
atated,  since  all  that  we  certainly  know  is  that  the 
amphitheatre  of  Statilins  Tanmawaa  destroyed  in  it 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  18).  The  fire  under  Titus  was 
oooaidembly  mora  destructiTe  in  this  quarter  (Id. 
Ixn.  S4);  bat  the  damage  appeua  to  hare  been 
made  good  hj  Domitiaa  Among  the  buildings  re- 
stored \>j  him  on  this  oocssion  we  find  the  Tkhpuis 
or  Isis  AMD  Skbapis  mentioned ;  but  we  have  no 
aocoonta  reapecting  their  foundation.  Their  site 
may,  howarar,  be  fixed  between  the  Septa  Julia  and 
the  baths  of  Agrippa,  near  the  modem  church  of  & 
Maria  topra  Minerva.   Thus  Juvenal  (vi  527): — 

"  A  Meroe  portabit  aqUaa,  nt  spargat  in  aedem 
laidis,  antique  quae  proxima  surgit  Ovili." 

(Cf  Joseph.  B.Jud.  vii.  S.  §  4.)  It  waa  near  the  spot 
indicated  that  the  oelebmted  group  of  the  Nile  was 
diaoorered  which  now  adorns  the  Vatican  (Brann, 
Mmeumt  qf  JSome,  p.  160),  together  with  aeveral 
oth^  Egyptian  objects  (Flaminio  Vacua,  Mem.  nos. 
26,  27;  Bartoli,  Afem.  na  118,  &&).  Alexander 
Senna  devoted  much  attentiun  to  theae  temples 
(Lampr.  il .  Sen.  26),  and  they  mnat  have  existed  till 
a  Ute  period,  aince  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Notitia. 
Domitian  also  restored  a  temple  of  Minerva 
which  (tood  sear  the  same  spot,  the  Mdierva 
Chalcioioa  of  Caseiodoms  (Okran.  sub  DomU) 
and  of  the  IfoUtia.  (Hontf.  Dior.  Ital  p. 
892),  It  mnst  have  been  the  temple  originally 
founded  by  Pompey  in  commemorBtion  of  bis  eastern 
victoriee,  the  inscription  on  which  is  recorded  by 
Pliny  (viL  27).  It  was  from  this  temple  that  the 
church  of  &  i/area  just  mentioned  derived  its  epithet 
of  lopra  Minerva ;  and  ii  seems  to  hare  been  near 
thia  spot  that  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Giostiniani 
PaUas,  now  in  the  Bracd»  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican, 
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waa  diseorered  ;  though  aoccrding  to  odier,  bnt  lat 
probable,  aocounta,  it  was  foond  in  the  drcular  tem- 
ple near  the  rorta  Maggiart  (Brann,  Mtuewu,  ^ 
pi  IM).  Some  topographers  assume  that  the  t«iiij« 
built  I7  Pompey  waa  a  difiioent  one  from  the  abon, 
with  the  barbanna  title  of  Minerva  Campenais,  bot 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  which  does  not  teem 
probable  (Canina,  /ndioaa.  p.  405). 

Domitian  also  founded  in  the  Campoa  Marliiit  m 
Odbux  and  a  Stadium  (SneL  Ami.  5),  whidi  will 
be  deecribed  in  the  proper  aections.  The  sitution 
of  the  former  cannot  be  determined.  The  Stadium, 
in  all  probability,  occupied  the  site  cf  the  JPiaaa  Sit- 
voHo,  the  form  of  which  ahows  that  it  mnst  bin 
been  a  arena.  The  name  of  Naeofna  ia  a  ocRsptin 
of  m  Agoue,  and  important  remains  of  this  Stadioa 
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mere  in  d^istence  in  the  time  of  the  AnoDTmooa  of 
Einaiedlen  (Preller,  Regimtn,  p.  171).  The  assump- 
tion that  this  place  was  oocnpied  by  a  staditun  boUt 
bj  AJezaoder  Severos — in  which  case  that  of  Do- 
mitian  must  be  aooght  in  some  other  part  of  the 
Campos — rests  onlj  on  traditions  of  the  middle  ages 
(Camns,  Jndk.  p.  392). 

Timjan  is  said  to  have  built  a  theatre  in  the 
Campos  Martins,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by 
Hadrian.  (Spart.  Hadr.  8.)  The  same  emperor 
probably  erected  what  is  called  in  the  Notilia  the 
Basiltoa  Mabcuicbs  (Marcianae),  which  was 
probably  a  temple  in  hononr  of  his  sister,  Mar- 
ciana.  The  Antonines  appear  to  have  adorned  this 
quarter  with  many  buildings  The  Basiuca  Ma- 
TIDIB8  (Matidiae)  was  perhaps  erected  by  Antoninus 
Pins,  snd  oonsecnted  to  Matidia,  the  wife  of  Hs<lrisn ; 
as  well  as  the  Hadriamum,  or  temple  to  Hadrian 
himself,  also  mentioned  in  the  NotiAt.  (Preller, 
p.  175.)  The  Templum  Airroinin  and  CoLniarA 
CocHus  were  the  temple  and  pillar  erected  in 
hooonr  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninos.  (CaptoL  M.  Ant 
18;  Anr.  Vict  Epit.  16.)  All  these  buildings 
stood  near  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazta 
Colauta,  on  which  the  column  (Colnmns  Antoni- 
niaiia)  still  exists.  For  a  long  while  this  column 
vns  Uiooght  to  be  that  of  Antoninns  Pins,  and  was 
even  declared  to  be  such  in  the  inscription  placed  on 
the  pedestal  daring  the  poudficate  of  Sixtns  V. 
But  the  sculptures  on  the  column  were  sobsequently 
perceived  to  relate  to  the  history  of  Antonine  the 
philosopher;  and  this  view  was  confirmed  not  only 
by  the  few  remaining  words  of  the  original  inscrip- 
tion, but  also  by  another  inscription  found  in  the 
neighbonring  Piama  di  Monte  Citorio,  regarding  a 
permissicHi  granted  to  a  certain  Adrastns,  a  freed- 
Dian  of  Septimins  Severus  and  Caracalla,  to  erect  a 
small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  column,  as 
curator  of  it.  This  inscription,  which  is  now  pre- 
■erred  in  the  corridor  of  the  Vatican,  twice  mentions 
the  column  as  being  that  "  Divi  Marci."  (Canina, 
Indie,  f.  417,  seq.)  The  otlomn  is  sn  imitation  of 
that  of  Tngan,  bot  not  in  so  pure  a  style  of  art. 
Both  derive  their  name  of  cochlii  from  the  spiral 
staircase  (cochlea,  toxA/cu)  in  the  interior  <^  them. 
(laid.  Ot^.  XV.  3, 38.)  The  Columba  Abtosisi 
Pii  was  a  large  pillar  of  red  granite,  erected  to 
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him,  as  appears  firom  the  inscription,  by  M.  Aure- 
lius and  L.  Vems.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XI.,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Padri  deUa  ifittione,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Paiaseo 
di  Monte  Citorio.  It  broke  in  the  attempt  to  erect 
it  in  the  Picaza  di  Monte  Citorio,  where  the  obelisk 
DOW  stands;  but  the  pedestal  with  the  inscription  is 


sun  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  (Canma 
Indus,  p.  419.)  The  scnlptnies  on  the  pedestal 
represent  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninns  Pins  and 
Faustina. 

The  Trzbmas  Comxodiaiias  and  Ai.exah- 
DKiHAJt  will  be  treated  of  in  the  section  on  the 
baths.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevems  we 
find  bat  few  new  buildings  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
trict. Gofdian  IIL  is  said  to  have  entertained  the 
design  of  building  an  enormoos  portico  under  the 
Fincian  hill,  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
executed.  (Capitol.  Gord.  III.  a.  32.)  Respecting 
the  Portions  Flaminia,  see  the  article  Pons  Mil- 
TIC&  Some  porticoes  near  the  Pons  Aelins,  which 
appear  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Maximae,  were 
terminated  by  the  Triumphal  Akcb  of  Gkatiah, 
Valektibiaji,  and  Theodosicb;  the  inscription  on 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen, 
and  in  Gruter  (clxxii.  I).  Claudius,  who  was  prefect 
of  the  city  under Valentinian  L,  erected  a  portico  near 
the  baths  of  Agrippa,  which  he  called  Porticus 
BoHi  EvEHTUs,  after  a  neighbouring  temple  with 
the  same  name  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  6.  §  19) ;  bat 
with  regard  to  this  temple  we  have  no  information. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  district 
under  consideration  comprised  in  the  7th  Begion  of 
Angnutua,  and  subsequently  called  Via  Lata,  from 
the  road  which  bounded  its  western  side,  and  which 
formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Via  Flaminia. 
The  most  important  topographical  qnestion  con- 
nected with  tliis  district  is  the  situation  of  the 
Caufus  Aorippak,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  We  have  already  shown  from  the  situation 
of  Martial's  house,  as  well  as  from  the  probable  sits 
of  the  temple  of  Sol,  that  the  Campus  Agrippae  most 
have  bun  under  the  western  side  of  the  Quiiinal,  and 
not  under  the  Pincian,  where  Becker  places  it  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  it  lay  on  a  line  with  the  Pan- 
theon and  thermae  of  Agrippa,  although  divided 
from  them  by  the  Via  Lata;  and  hence  Canina  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  facing  the  Septa  (^fndic.  p. 
215),  whilst  Urlichs  and  Preller,  in  like  manner,  place 
it  between  the  Piazxa  degli  Apottoli  and  the  Fon- 
tana  Trevi.  (^Beschr.  vol  iii.  pt  iii.  p.  1 12 ;  Regionm, 
p.  138.)  The  Campus  Agrippae  contained  gardens, 
porticoes,  and  places  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
was,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Campos  Martins  in  miniv 
tare.  It  was  also  a  favourite  lounge  and  promenade. 
(A.  GelL  xiv.  5.)  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Dion  Cassins,  that  the  Campus  was  not  finished 
befiue  Agrippa's  death,  and  that  it  was  opened  to 
the  pobUc  by  Augustus  (Iv,  8.)  It  contained  a 
PoBTicus  PoLAE,  SO  named  after  Agrippa's  sister 
Pols  or  Polla;  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
alladed  to  by  Martial,  in  some  passages  before  qnoted, 
under  tho  name  of  VipaAsiA.  "rhe  latter  name 
seems  to  be  corrupted  in  the  Notitia  into  Porticut 
Gypiiam.  Becker  (^Handb.  p.  596)  would  identify 
the  Porticus  Polae  with  the  Pobticds  EuB()pak, 
buttheyseem  to  be  difi°erent  structures.  (Urlichs,  Rom. 
Topogr.f.  139.)  The  httter,  which  derived  its  name 
from  a  picture  of  the  rape  of  Europa,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Martial  (iL  14,  iii.  20,  xi.  1).  Its 
sitoation  cannot  be  determined ;  but  most  topo- 
graphers place  it  in  the  Campus  Martius,  among  the 
other  buildings  of  Agrippa.  (Canina,  Indiea*.  p.  409 ; 
Urlichs,  Rim.  Mara/eld,  p.  116.)  It  appears  from 
the  Notitia  that  the  Campus  Agrippae  contained 
Castba,  which,  from  the  Cataiogui  Jv^erat.  Vienn. 
(t  iL  p.  246,  Rone),  appear  to  luve  been  dedicated 
by  Aureliaa;  but  the  Porticus  Vipsania  Ferved  as  a 
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■art  of  bamcki  n  tarl  j  u  tb*  tinw  cf  Qalba.  (Tao. 
A  i.  SI ;  Plut  GaU.  SS.) 

Sannl  olg«cU  meotioiiad  in  tU«  Aftriet  an 
doabdnl  I*  to  tit*,  and  even  as  to  nwaning,  and  an 
■ot  inyortaDt  cdod^  to  damaad  inreatiftation.  It 
eootaiiMd  Tbiuhpbal  AacHia  or  Claumi'b 
AXD  U.  Amotuua.  The  kttar  tdiaiatad  in  a 
tolanUjr  pattet  rtata  near  Um  Piama  Fiama  in  tha 
Corm,  till  tha  year  1863,  wluo  pope  Alexaodar  VIL 
canaad  it  to  ba  pollad  down.  Ita  ralieb  atill  adora 
the  ataircaaa  of  tlie  JWfaaaa  id  Coimrpatttn.  (Ca- 
Bina,  Indieat.  f.  S30.) 


ARCH  or  AUBKUDIL 

We  aball  coodnde  tUs  aection  with  noticing  a 
ytrj  hnmble  bat  wrj  nnfnl  object,  the  Fokdm 
SuABint.  Baooo  was  an  article  of  great  coasam]>- 
tioo  at  Borne.  It  waa  distributed,  as  well  as  bread, 
amoDg  the  people,  and  its  annnal  coasiimptiiia  in 
the  time  of  Valentinian  III.  waa  estimated  at 
3,688,000  poonds.  (Gibbon,  Dedmt  md  Fall, 
ToL  IT.  p.  85,  ed.  Smith.)  The  costom  of  distribnt- 
ing  it  had  been  introduced  b;  Anielian.  (Vopiac 
AyreL  85.)  A  coontry  in  which  boga'-Baah  ia  the 
ebeapeat  meat  betrays  a  low  state  of  farming.  The 
■wine  still  abounds  in  Italj;  but  in  ancient  timea  tha 
Boman  market  was  prindpallj  supplied  from  the 
fintats  of  Lncania.  The  market  was  important 
enough  to  ba«a  its  special  tribune,  and  the  "  pig- 
men  of  the  eternal  city  ("  Forcinarii  Urbis  aeteraas") 
were  ooosidered  such  a  useful  bod;  that  peculiar 
pririlegea  were  granted  to  them.  (Cod  zi.  tit.  16; 
Not.  DigttiL  Part.  Oec  p.  16;  Gmter,  Inter. 
cclzxz.  4.)  The  market  is  alluded  to  in  a  sort  of 
prorcrbial  manner  by  Philcetratus  (tri^  Tt  ical 
KaiA.  ^iaer'  ir,  icirtf  iv  miv  cqm>9,  Beroie. 
p.  283.  19,  ed.  Kayser.).  It  is  aopposed  to  hare 
atood  near  the  present  church  of  8.  Croot  da 
Luoclun,  which  wss  substituted  for  that  of  & 
Nioolo  m  PoreiiSHU.  (Canina,  Indie,  p.  809 ; 
Preller,  Regionm,  p.  139.) 

XIV.  Thk  Tbaxbtibbbdcb  Dutbict. 
Although  the  district  beyond  tha  Tiber  fanned 
one  of  the  14  Regions  of  Augustus,  snd  although 
part  of  it  may  perhaps  have  been  enclosed  with  a 
wall  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ancns  Marcius,  and  waa 
certainly  included  in  that  of  Aurelian,  yet,  while  it 
was  coosidared  a  part  of  Borne,  it  never  belonged  to 
the  Urba,  properly  ■•  dUled.    The  distinction  be. 
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twaen  Roma  and  TrU  was  at  least  as  old  ■■  tin 
time  of  Angnstns,  and  waa  tfana  laid  down  b^ 
Alfenos  Varna:  "  Ut  .^Uemia  ait,  Urts  art  Bom, 
qua  mora  dngerator;  Boma  eat  aliaiii,  qoa  etoti- 
nentia  aadi&aa  eaaenf  {Digfl.  L  tit.  16.  L  87.)  This 
orcamstsnoe  rather  tends  to  strengthen  Niebohr's 
opinicn  that  Anctis  Uaroius  only  built  a  citadel  ■■ 
the  Janicnlimi,  without  any  walls  eatending  to  tha 
rirar.  ^See  abora,  Fart  II.  Sect.  I.  aob  fin.]  The 
diatriet  m  qnaatioo  ia  naturally  dirided  into  three 
parte,  the  Hooa  Janieolns  (or  Janicnlmn),  tha 
li<xia  Vaticanns,  —  each  with  tlwir  raspectiTe  pUna 
towarda  tha  rirer, — and  tha  Inaola  Tiberina.  We 
ahall  bc^  with  the  last. 

We  hara  already  mentiaied  the  legend  reapectaig 
the  formation  of  the  IlisinA  Tibbbixa  throngh 
the  oom  belonging  to  the  Tanjnina  bring  thrown 
into  the  riTer.  In  the  year  B.  c.  291  tiba  ialand 
became  aacted  to  Aeaculapina.  In  consequence  of 
a  pestilence  an  embaaay  waa  despatched  to  Epidanma 
to  bring  back  to  Bwie  the  image  of  that  deity; 
bnt  inrtead  of  tha  statna  came  a  snake,  into  iriiich 
it  was  perfectly  known  that  tha  god  himaelf  bad  en- 
tered. As  the  Teasel  was  paasing  the  Tiberina 
island  the  snake  swam  ashore  and  liid  itself  theiv:  ia 
oonaeqnance  of  which  a  Tbmplb  or  Asscui-APiDa 
waa  built  npoa  it,  and  the  iabuid  erer  afterwards 
bora  tha  name  cf  the  god.  (LiT.  EpU.  zi;  Ot. 
MA  XT.  739;  VaL  Max.  L  8.  f  8;  DiooTa.  t.  13; 
Suet  Claud.  35.)  Sick  persona  reaorted  to  thia 
temple  for  a  cure;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  then 
waa  any  hospital  near  it,  as  waa  the  case  at  Epi- 
daurua.  There  ia  no  fhwOTl  antboritj  fbr  the 
fact  that  tha  sides  of  the  island  were  afterwaida 
walled  roond  in  the  ahape  of  a  ahip,  witi)  the  pnnr 
againat  the  current,  typifying  tbe  Teasel  which 
brought  the  deity ;  but  it  is  awd  that  Teetigea  of 
this  snbstruction  are  still  Tisible.  (Canina,  Imdie. 
p.  S74.)  TIm  island  alao  contained  a  Tkkpls  or 
JoprncK  and  a  tatrix  or  Fauxus,  both  dedi- 
cated in  B.  c.  193.  (LiT.  zzziiL  48,  xxziT.  53.) 
Tbe  temple  of  Jnpter  appears  to  haTo  adjoined  that 
of  Aeecniapins.  (Ot.  Fat.  I  893.)  It  has  been 
conchided,  from  the  fi>Uvwiiig  rersea  of  Orid,  that 
the  temple  of  Faunns  moat  haTs  atood  on  the  uppv 
part  of  tha  ialand  (Fait.  iL  193).— 

« Idibna  agnatia  ftunant  altaria  Fanni 

Hie,  obi  discretaa  inaola  iwnpit  aqoaa  ;  * 

bnt  this,  thongh  a  probable,  is  not  s  necessary  in- 
ferenoa.  Skmo  Sajicus,  or  Dens  Fidins,  seems  alsa 
to  iuiTe  had  a  sacellum  here,  as  well  as  TiBBKonn, 
aa  the  river-god  is  called  in  the  IndigUamenta,  or 
religious  books,  (fast  Ami*.  VI.  Id.  Dec}  By 
a  curious  error  the  early  Christian  writers  ooa- 
founded  the  former  deity  with  Simon  Magns,  and 
thought  that  he  was  worshipped  on  tlie  islsiid. 
(Just.  Mart.  Api^  2 ;  Euseb.  B.  Fed.  it  1 3.)  After 
the  building  of  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the 
island  en  either  aide  with  the  ahore,  it  aeeina  to  hare 
obtained  the  name  of  "  Iittbr  duob  PasTEs  "  (Plat. 
ISM,  8);  and  this  part  of  the  riTer  waa  long  fsmooa 
for  the  delicious  pike  caught  in  it;  which  owed  thesr 
flaTour  apparently  to  the  rick  feeding  affiitded  by 
the  proximity  of  the  banks.  (Pint.  PopL  8;  Mm- 
cr()b.5atiL  IS.)  In  the  .^cto  J/or^rMs  tbe  island 
is  repeatedly  styled  Itmda  Li/eaonia ;  it  is  at  present 
called  Itola  di  8.  Bartoloianeo,  firam  tbe  chuicb 
and  coDTent  of  that  name. 

The  Juncm.mi  b^na  at  that  point  qipnte  tha 
Campos  Hartins  where  the  Tiber  reaches  £uth«at 
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to  tlM  W.,  whence  it  stntche*  in  >  loiitherly  direc- 
tioo  to  a  point  opposite  the  Aventine.  The  mas- 
cofiae  form  of  the  name  (Janicolas),  though  em- 
plojed  as  a  sahstsntive  bj  some  modem  writen, 
seems  to  rest  on  no  clawiira)  aatbority,  and  can  only 
be  allowed  as  an  adjectave  form  with  moiw  or  eoUii. 
(Becker,  Bandb.  p.  6S3.)  The  laaoe  Jameulum  is 
nsoally  derired  ftixn  Janos,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
an  arx  or  citadel  here.  (Or.  FatLi.  245;  Macrob. 
&(.  L  7.)  As  the  tidgemns  in  a  tolerabl/ straight 
line  nearly  due  S.  from  the  point  where  it  com- 
mences, the  corre  described  by  the  Tiber  towards 
the  £.  leaTee  a  oonsidenble  plsjn  between  the  river 
and  the  hill,  which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  at  the 
point  opposite  to  the  Fomm  Boarinm.  This  was 
the  original  Bboio  Traxshbebuca.  It  appears 
to  hare  been  covered  with  boiMings  long  before  the 
time  of  Angnstns,  and  was  principally  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes,  especially  fishermen,  tanners,  and 
the  like,  though  it  contained  some  celebrated  gar- 
dens. Hence  the  LmU  Pucatorii  were  held  in  this 
quarter.  (Or.  Fait  vi.  237 ;  Fest.  pp.  SIO,  2S8.) 
It  was  the  ancient  Ghetto,  or  Jews*  quarter,  which 
now  lies  opposite  to  it.  (Philo,  d»  Virt.  ii.  f.  S68, 
Hangey.) 

The  K^o  Tnnstiberina  contained  bnt  fcw  tem- 
ples or  other  public  buildings.  Of  the  temple  of 
FoRS  FoRTOHA  we  have  already  spoken  when  dis- 
cussing the  qoestioo  respecting  that  of  Pudicitia 
Patricia  [supra,  p.  814].  Of  other  loci  nHgiori 
in  this  quarter  little  more  is  known  than  ths  namei 
Such  was  the  Lucns  Fdrihae,  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus.  (Anr.  Vict. 
Ksr.  /«.  65;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  17.)  Cicero  con- 
nected this  grave  vrith  the  Eumenides,  or  Fariea 
(Aot  Deor,  iii.  18):  but  there  is  no  account  of 
those  AtUc  deities  having  been  naturalised  at  Borne, 
and  we  should  rather  infer  from  Varro  that  the 
grove  was  consecrated  to  some  ancient  indigenous 
goddess.  (L.  L.  vi.  §  19,  MUU.)  It  wss  a  um- 
Tersal  tradition  that  Numa  was  buried  in  the  Jani- 
cnlum  (Dionys.  il  76;  Pint  iVwn.  22;  Val.  Uax. 
L  1.  §  12).  Cicero,  in  a  corrupt  passage,  phiccs  his 
tomb  "  band  procul  a  Fosn  Aba  "  (or  Fontis 
Aris)  (de  Leg.  ii.  22);  but  of  such  a  deity  or  altar 
we  have  no  further  account.  We  also  find  a  Lucus 
CoRHiBCASUM  DivABUM  mentioned  by  Paulus 
DiscoDos  (p^  64,  Miill.)  as  "  trans  Tibetim ; "  bnt 
though  the  names  of  these  goddesses  are  also  found 
in  an  inscription  (Gruter,  buuiviii.  14),  what  they 
were  cannot  be  told.  Lastly,  as  the  Bait  Ca- 
pitoUna  records  a  Vicug  Labuh  Buhauum  in  this 
^district,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had  a  lacdhm 
here. 

Among  the  profane  places  tram  Tiberim  were 
the  HuciA  Pkata  and  the  field  called  Codeta. 
The  former — the  land  given  to  Mucins  Scaevola  by 
the  Senate  as  a  reward  of  his  valour  (Liv.  ii.  13) 
^may,  however,  have  Iain  beyond  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  and  probably  farther  down  the 
Tiber.  The  Codeta,  or  Ager  Codetanus,  was  so 
named  from  s  phmt  that  grew  there  resembling  a 
horse's  tail  (coda)  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  38  and  .^8, 
Miill.),  —  no  doubt  the  Eqnitetit,  or  Ejmtetum 
paJuttn  of  Linnaeus.  ("  Invisa  et  equisetis  est,  a 
similitudine  eqninaa  setae,"  Plin.  zviii.  67.  s.  4.) 
There  seems  to  haVa  been  a  Codeta  Major  and  a 
Minor,  since  Suetonius  relates  that  Caesar  exhibited 
s  naval  combat  in  the  latter,  where  he  bad  formed 
a  bke  ("  in  njinore  Codeta  defosso  lacn,"  Caei.  89) 
Dion  Cassius,  on  tlie  other  hand,  represents  this 
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mmmadUs  as  taking  place  in  the  Campns  Martina 
(xliiL  23).  Becker  QBandb.  p.  656,  note)  would 
reooadle  these  divergent  sccounta  by  assuming  that 
the  Codeta  Minor  lay  in  the  Campns  Martins,  and 
the  Codeta  Major  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Preller,  Begionea,  p.  218.)  But 
there  seem  to  be  some  grave  objections  to  this  as- 
sumption. It  is  not  probable  that  two  phuxs 
beanng  the  same  name  should  have  been  on  different 
sides  til  the  river,  nor  that  there  should  have  been  a 
marshy  district,  as  the  Codeta  evidently  was,  in  the 
Campns  Martina,  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Besides, 
had  the  Utter  contained  a  place  called  Codeta  Minor, 
—  which  mnst  have  been  of  considerable  size  to 
aSnd  room  for  the  exhibition  of  a  naval  combat,— 
we  should  surely  have  heard  of  it  £rom  some  other 
source.  Becker  adduces,  in  proof  of  his  view, 
another  passage  from  Snetonina  (Jb.  c.  44),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Caesar  contemplated  building 
a  magnificent  temple  of  Mars,  on  the  site  of  the 
lake,  after  causing  it  to  be  filled  up ;  a  project,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carriefl  into 
execution.  Becker  assmnes  that  this  temple  must 
of  course  have  been  in  the  Campns  Martins;  though 
on  what  gronnds  does  not  appear,  as  we  have  iU- 
ready  seen  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Mars  a  long 
way  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  besides  a  subsequent 
one  in  the  forum  of  Augustus.  We  are,  therefore^ 
of  opinion,  that  the  word  'hptipf,  in  Dion  Cassius, 
must  be  a  mistake  either  of  his  own,  or  of  his 
copyists,  and  that  the  Campns  Codetanus  of  the 
Notitia  must  have  lain  rather  below  the  city,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Canina,  Indie. 
p.  .^66,  seq.)  The  Notitia  mentions  a  Campus 
BKUTTiAmis  in  connection  with  the  Campus  Code- 
tanus, but  what  it  was  cannot  be  said.  Some  have 
conjectured  that  it  was  called  after  the  Bruttii,  who 
were  employed  at  Bome  as  publio  servants.  (Paul. 
I>iao.p.31.) 

Near  the  same  spot  mnst  havs  been  the  Hosn 
Caesabis,  which  Caesar  bequeathed  to  the  Boman 
people.  (Suet  Caet.  83;  lis.  Am.  ii.  41;  Cis. 
PUL  U.  42.)  According  to  HontGe,  they  mnst  hav* 
lain  at  some  distance:— 

"  Trans  Tiberim  longs  cnbat  is,  props  Caesaris 
hortos."  (SaL  i.  9.  18.) 

And  it  may  be  inferred  firam  the  dtnalaon  of  the 
Tekple  or  FoKS  Fobtoiia,  which  we  have 
already  discussed  [supra,  p.  814],  that  they  mnst 
have  been  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  Porta 
Portuensis.  {Fait  Amit  VIII.  KaLJvL)  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Nbhi;s 
Caksarux,  where  Augustus  exhibited  a  fuawuicAia, 
and  where  a  grove  or  garden  was  afterwards  laid 
out  ("  Navalia  proelii  spectacnldm  pc^mlo  dedi 
trans  Tiberim,  in  quo  loco  nunc  nemns  est 
Ca«e:«rum  "  Man.  Anofr^  This  would  rather  tend 
to  confirm  the  view  that  the  codeta  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Tacitus  {Am.  xiL  56 :  "  Ut  quondam 
Angnstns  structo  cis  Tiberim  stagno  ")  we  are  there- 
fore probably  to  read  vlt  for  eu,  which  ancient  form 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  designating  the 
Tianstiberine  district  ("Dicebatnr  cis  Tiberim  et 
uls  Tiberim,"  Aul.  Gell.  xii.  13;  cf.  Varr.  L.L.  v. 
§  83,  MfilL;  Pompon.  Dig.  i.  tit  2. 1.  3.  §  31.)  The 
Nemns  Cassamm  seems  tu  have  been  so  called  from 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  Uvi.  25.) 
We  are  not  to  snppoee  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  the  lake  excavated  for  the  naumachia,  bet  was 
planted  nnmd  it  as  we  learn  from  Tacitna  ( — "  apud 
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nemiu  qnod  nmili  lUgno  dreampanK  Angnstn*," 
Aim.  ziT.  1 5).  There  w«  several  pungn  vhidi 
■how  that  the  lake  existed  long  after  the  time  of 
Anjnutiu.     Thn*  Sutins  (Silt.  It.  4.  5):— 

"  CoDtintia  dextraa  flari  pete  Tybridis  ons, 
LydU  qua  penitns  stagnam  navile  coercet 
Bipa,  anbiirbaiuaqDe  vadam  pnetexitnr  bortia." 

This  puaage  likewiaa  ooofirnis  the  sitnatioD  of  the 
lake  oa  the  right,  or  Etnucan,  bank  (Ljdia  lipa) 
with  the  Nemaa  ronnd  it  (c£  Saet.  TH.  72>  It 
was  need  bj  Utoa  to  exhibit  a  maumadtia  (Saet 
TVt  7 ;  Dion  Caai.  L  c);  and  ronaina  of  it  were 
risible  eren  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Serems  (Id. 
It.  10).  Althongh  the  passage  in  the  l/ommaidim 
Amtgiimmm  in  which  Aognstas  mentions  this  lake 
or  basin  is  rather  matilated,  we  may  make  ont 
that  it  ma  1800  feet  long  by  ISOO  broad. 

The  NoHlia  mentioos  five  Naumachiax  in  the 
14tli  Begion,  bnt  the  namber  is  probablj  oormpt, 
and  we  should  read  two.  (Frailer,  Regionm,  p.  206.) 
We  know  at  all  erents  that  Domitian  also  made  a 
basin  far  ship-fights  in  the  Transtiberine  district. 
(S<iet.Z)()m.4.)  The  stone  ofwhich  it  was  oanstmcted 
was  snbeeqnsntljr  emplojed  to  repair  the  Circns 
Maximns  (7i.  S).  That  it  was  in  a  new  sitoation 
appears  Inm  Dion  Cassias  (Jr  koo^  rm  X'fW^ 
IxriL  8).  It  probably  la;  nnder  the  Vatican,  sinoe  St. 
Peter's  was  designated  in  the  middle  ages  as  "  apod 
Kaumachiara."  (FlaT.  Blond.  Iiutam:  R.  i.  24; 
Ansstas.  V.  Lto.  III.  p.  306,  BUnch. ;  Hootf.  Dior. 
ItaL  f.  291.)  The  namtackia  ascribed  to  the  em- 
penr  Philip  (Anr.  Vict.  Cass.  28)  was  perhaps 
only  a  restontion  of  this,  or  of  that  of  Angustns. 

Among  other  objects  in  the  district  of  the  Jani- 
cnlnm,  we  need  only  mmtioa  the  Horti  Gctas 
and  the  Cabtka  LEcncABiORUM.  The  farmer 
were  probably  linmded  by  Septimios  Sevems,  and 
inherited  Ijy  his  son  Gets.  We  know  at  all  erents  that 
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Serenis  fomided  some  baths  in  this  diktrict  (Spsii 
SepLSev.  19;  cf.  Becker,  d»  Mmrii,  p.  1S7)  and 
the  arch  called  Pokta  SKFTUfiAHA;  and  it  lib- 
wise  appears  that  be  pnrchased  some  large  gaidos 
befcn  his  depsrtore  into  Gennany.  (Spait.  /i.  c  4) 
The  Leettaarii  were  either  sedan-chairmen,  or  ma 
employed  to  cany  biers,  and  their  oa»tra  rnesm 
nouing  more  than  a  station  for  them,  jnst  aa  n 
hear  of  the  Castra  TabeUariomm,  VirtiinarinmDi, 
Ice.    (Prellcr,  JRegionat,  p.  218.) 

The  Hens  or  CoLUS  Vaticajtub  rises  a  little  b 
the  KW.  of  the  Hons  Janienlns,  from  which  H  ii 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  ralley,  now  VtUle  i  H- 
femo  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  district,  at 
pneent  the  most  fimona  in  Home,  cannot  be  deUr- 
mined.  The  most  common  deriration  of  it  ia  from  a 
story  that  the  Romans  gained  possessian  of  it  fmn 
theEtnucans  throogh  an  oracnlar  response  ("  Vatnin 
response  expnlsis  Etrasas,"  PaoL  Diac  p.  379.) 
We  hare  already  remarked  that  thera  is  no  gnnnd 
for  Niebohi's  sasmnption  respecting  the  eijitrare 
here  of  an  Etmscan  city  called  Vatioa  or  Vatiam 
[see  p.  724],  This  district  belonged  still  less  tbu 
the  Janicnlnm  to  the  dty,  and  was  not  eren  indulcd 
in  the  walls  of  Anrelian.  It  was  noted  for  its  m- 
healthy  air  (Tac.  B.  ii.  93X  its  nnfiroitfal  soil 
(Cic.  ds  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  35),  and  its  execrable  wins. 
("  Vsticana  bibis,  bibis  reuennm,"  Mart.  vi.  92. 93; 
cf.  X.  45.)  In  the  Republican  times  the  stony  m 
beaatifiilly  told  by  Livy  (iiL  26)  of  the  great  die- 
tator  L.  Qoinclins  Cincinnatns  who  was  sahitii 
dictator  here  whilst  cnltiTating  his  brm  of  finr 
acres,  the  Pbata  QuuicnA,  lends  the  only  interat 
to  the  scene,  whether  it  may  belong  to  the  romance 
of  history  or  not.  There  were  no  bnildings  in  this 
qnarter  before  the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  almost 
the  only  one  of  any  note  in  all  antiqnity  was  a 
sepolcbre — the  Mausoleum  or  Holss  HASBUin, 
now  the  CaOiXk)  di  S.  Angela.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixiz.  23; 
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Spart.  Badr.  19.)  Among  the  ancient  notices  of  it 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Procopius.  {B.  O. 
i.  22.  p.  106.  ed.  Bonn.)  A  complete  history  of 
it  is  given  by  Hansen  (Budir.  vol.  ii.  p.  404,  seq.), 
and  descriptions  will  be  foand  in  all  thegoido-books. 
Msdhau's  mausoleam  was  the  tomb  uf  tlje  foUowing 


emperors  and  their  funilies,  certainly  till  the  tims 
of  Commodus.  and  perhaps  till  that  of  Csracalla  (v 
Becker  Eandb.  note  1430).  It  was  bnilt  in  tte 
Houn  DouTTiAK  (CapitoL  Ant.  P.  5),if  w«  an-  a. 
anderstand  the  word  coliocant  in  that  fiA.s«a\r<p  tf 
an  actual  entombment,  and  not  of  a  lyiug-u>-:>uie 
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Then  gardens  of  the  Domitiui  fiinifljr  are  fieqaentlj 
mentioned  in  inseriptiom;  and  thoae  who  are  corioiu 
respecting  their  hutoiy  will  find  a  long  acoonnt  of 
them  in  Preller's  Regionen  (p.  207,  aeq.)-  Tbe^ 
appear  to  have  eziated  nnder  the  same  name  in  the 
time  of  AoreUan.  (Vopiaa  Avnl.  49.)  In  the 
same  district  were  alao  the  Hobti  Aobippdiax. 
These  came  into  the  poeeeBsion  of  her  son,  Ca- 
lignla,  who  built  a  circns  in  them,  afterwards 
odled  the  Circns  Neronis.  It  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  section;  and  we  shall  only  mention  here 
that  this  was  the  place  in  which  the  Christians, 
having  previonslj  been  wrapped  in  the  tunica 
molata  at  picata,  were  bnmt,  to  serve  as  torches 
for  the  midnight  gamee.  (Tac  ^nn.  zv.  44.) 
Both  the  gardens  mentioned  came  into  the  possesnon 
of  Nero,  and  may  therefore  have  also  been  called 
HoRTi  Nbrokis.     (Tac.  lb.  and  o.  S9.) 

The  neighboorhood  seems  to  have  been  a  chosen 
spot  for  the  sepulcfans  of  the  great.  One  of  them, 
a  pyramid  larger  than  the  still  existing  monument 
of  Cesthis,  existed  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  was  absurdly  regarded  sometimes  as  the  ae- 
pvlerum  Somali,  soroetjmes  as  the  upulcrmi  Sci- 
piotai  Afrieatti.  It  appears  fhtrn  notices  belonging 
to  the  middle  agee  that  on  or  near  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter's  now  stands,  there  was  anciently  a  TxM- 
PLim  Apoixnns,  or  more  probably  of  Sol.  (Anaa- 
taidiu,  ViL  Silaettri,  p.  42 ;  Montf.  Dior.  i.  p. 
155.) 
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Having  thus  gone  over  the  various  districts  of 
the  city,  and  noted  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
which  tiiey  contained,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  certain  objects  which,  from  their 
importance,  their  general  similarity,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  their  nnmber,  may  be  most  conveniently 
nuged  together  and  treated  of  in  distinct  sections. 
Such  are,  —  (1)  the  stmctuiee  destined  for  public 
games  and  spectacles,  as  the  Circi,  Theatres,  and 
Amphitheatres;  (2)  the  Thermae  or  Baths ;  (3)  the 
Bridges ;  and,  (4)  the  Aqueducta. 

The  gmeral  characteristics  of  these  objects  have 
been  so  fully  described  in  the  Dietionarji  qf  An- 
tiquUia  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
descriptians  here,  and  vre  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  called  their  topographical 
history ;  that  is,  an  account  of  their  origin  and 
progress,  their  situation,  size,  and  other  similar 
jarticulais. 

XV.  Tbb  Cisci,  Theatbes,  and  Akfhi- 
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Horse  and  chariot  races  were  the  earliest  kind  of 
spectacle  known  at  Borne.  The  principal  circus  in 
which  theee  sports  were  exhibited,  and  which  by 
way  of  pre-eminence  over  the  others  came  oltimateiy 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cutccs  Haxi- 
Mus,  was  finnded,  as  we  have  already  related,  by 
the  elder  Tarqnin,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aveotine.  That  king,  however,  probably  did  little 
more  than  level  and  mark  out  the  ground ;  for  certain 
spaces  anitmd  it  were  asngned  to  the  patridans  and 
knights,  and  to  the  SO  curiae,  on  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  games,  they  erected  their  own  seats  or  scaf- 
folds, called  ipeeiaaila  and  fori.  (Liv.  L  35 ;  cf. 
Dionys.  iiL  68.)  According  to  Livy,  the  same 
custom  continued  to  pievul  under  Tarquinins  Su- 
perbiu  (ii.  c.  56)  ;  though  Dionywus  represents 
xitaX  monarch  as  surroouding  the  circns  with  por- 


ticoes (iv.  44).  It  wss  not  till  the  year  b.  c  928 
that  coroares  for  the  chariots  were  bnUt  (Liv. 
viii.  20.)  We  cannot  tell  what  the  original  number 
of  enrceret  may  have  been,  but  it  was  probably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  chariots  which  started  in  the 
race.  Aocordmg  to  Tertnllian  (d»  SpteL  9)  there 
were  originally  only  two  Circensian  factions,  or 
colours,  the  iJbala  and  muata — that  is,  winter 
and  summer ;  but  these  distinctions  of  colours  and 
factions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  till  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Joannes  Lydus  (ds  Mem. 
iv.  25,  Beck.)  states  the  original  number  of  the 
factions  to  have  been  three,  the  rvuata,  dthata  and 
pnimw;  and  this  seems  to  sgree  with  the  fallowing 
paassge  in  Cicero — if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  is  anything  mora  than  a  fortuitous 
coincidence :  "  Neque  enim  in  quadiigis  eimi  se- 
cundum numeraveiim,  aut  tertium,  qui  viz  e  car- 
ceribus  exierit,  cum  pabnam  jam  primns  acceperit." 
{Brut.  47.)  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Empire  there  were  four 
colotui,  though  by  whom  the  fourth,  or  vmeta,  was 
added,  cannot  be  said.  Domitian  ailded  two  mors 
the  atirata and ^wrpurota  (SueLZ>om.7),  but  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  into  cnstomaiy  uscl  The 
usual  BUHiu,  or  start,  consisted  of  fbnr  chariots,  as 
we  learn  from  Viiffl  with  the  note  of  Servius  :  — 

"  Centum  quadrijugos  agitaho  ad  flumina  cumu  " 
(Gtorg.  ill  18); 

where  the  commentator  remarks  finm  Varto:— "Id 
est,  unius  diei  ezhibebo  circensee  ludos,  quia,  nt 
Vam  didt  in  libris  de  gente  populi  Bomani,  olim 
xxr.  missus  fiebant."  It  appeara  probable  that 
the  careena  were  twice  the  number  of  the  chariots 
which  started,  in  order  to  afford  egress  to  those 
which  had  finished  the  course,  whilst  fresh  cha- 
rioteers were  waiting  in  those  which  were  closed  to 
begin  a  new  course  (v.  Becker,  de  Marie,  p.  87). 
Thus  in  the  Lyons  mosaic  eight  carcerei  are  repre- 
sented; but  in  the  Circua  Hasimus,  after  the  in- 
crease of  the  factions  to  six,  there  were  probably 
twelve  careereej  and  such  also  appeare  to  have 
been  the  nnmber  in  the  circns  on  the  Via  Appla. 
(Cf.  Cassiod.  Far.  iii  51.)  The  Circua  Mazimus 
seems  to  have  remained  in  a  very  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He 
increased  it  by  adding  to  both  its  extremities; 
and  its  size  when  thus  enlarged  appeare  to  have 
been  3  stadia  in  length  and  1  in  taeadth.  Caesar 
also  surrounded  it  with  a  canal,  called  Eubipus,  in 
order  to  protect  the  spectaton  from  the  fury  of  the 
elephants;  but  this  was  filled  up  by  Nero  and  con- 
verted into  seats  &r  the  eqnites,  whose  increased 
numbers  probably  required  mors  accommodation. 
(Snet.  Coej.  39;  Flin.  viit  7,  zzzvi.  24.  s.  1.) 
The  description  rf  the  circus  by  Dionysius  (iii.  68) 
is  the  clearest  and  longest  we  possess,  but  the 
measurements  which  he  gives  difier  from  thoee 
of  Pliny,  as  he  makes  it  3}  etacUa  long  aud  4 
pUthra,  or  fds  of  a  stade,  broad.  But  perhaps  these 
authorities  may  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  one 
took  the  inner  and  the  other  the  outer  circnmfarence. 
The  reader  will  find  a  lengthened  examination  of 
these  difierent  measures  in  Canina's  IndjcoMUMe 
Topografica,  p.  491,  seq.  In  Caesar's  drcus  it 
was  only  the  lower  rows  of  seats  that  were  built  of 
stone;  tile  upper  rows  were  of  wood,  which  aocoimts 
for  the  rapnrted  fires  that  happened  there.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  in  b.  o.  31,  a  little  before 
the  battie  of  Actium,  and  destroyed  a  coixiderable 
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put  of  the  baildinK.  (Dkn  Cui.  L  la)  An- 
gtutai  rabnilt  the  AiMnor,  or  plaoa  on  which  the 
inuM(<>  of  tlw  godf  wen  Uid,  tnl  erected  the  firat 
ebeliA  between  the  melai.  (Jfon.  AtKj/r.;  Snet 
Amg.  4S;  Plin.  zuri.  14.  a.  S.)  The  side  to- 
wiH*  the  ATeotina  wa*  again  burnt  in  the  reign 
•f  llberina.  (Tac  ^im.  n.  45.)  CUodina  mnch 
imprared  tlw  appearance  of  tlie  drena  hj  anbati- 
tating  marble  coraerat  fcr  thoae  of  tofo,  and  metae 
•f  gilt  brooae  toe  ttie  prenoos  ooea  of  wood.  He 
■lee  apfKopriated  certain  arata  to  the  aenaton. 
(SMt  Clami.  21.)  We  turn  aeen  that  the  fire  of 
Men  broke  out  in  the  circns,  whence  it  ia  natnnl 
to  ceaelade  that  it  mnat  have  been  completely  de- 
Itrojed.  Yet  it  mnat  have  been  aoon  natored,  ainee 
Men  caosad  hia  ridicnlooa  trinmphal  prceeaaion  to 
paaa  throagh  it,  and  hnng  hia  triumphal  wreetha 
raond  the  obeli^  of  Anguatne.  (Dion  Caaa.  IziiL 
81.)  The  efiecta  of  another  fire  under  Domitian 
were  repaired  with  the  atone  fma  hia  aomiaeUa, 
and  it  waa  now,  perfaapa,  that  12  eurcerai  were  first 
erected.  (Suet.  Dom.  5,  7.)  We  read  of  another 
reatontion  on  a  still  more  magnificent  scale  bj 
Tn^jaOk  (Dion  Caaa.  Iriii.  7.)  During  the  oele- 
bration  of  the  Lndi  Apoltinarea  in  the  reign  cf  Anto- 
ninna  Pins,  soma  of  the  rowa  of  seats  fell  in  and 
killed  •  large  number  of  persons.  (Capitol.  An/at. 
P.  9;  CaUd.  Imp.  Viam.  iL  p.  244.)  We  know 
but  little  more  of  the  histoi;  of  the  Circus  Hszimns. 
Constantine  the  Great  appears  to  have  made  same 
fanproTementa  (Aur.  Vict.  Can.  40.  f  27),  and  we 
hear  «f  the  gamea  being  celebrated  there  aa  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Caasiod.  Vctr.  iii.  51.)  The 
drcus  waa  used  fi>r  other  games  besides  the  chariot 
noee,  ae  .he  hudat  Trcjae,  Ctrtamm  Gj/mmieum, 
Vmatio,  LmU  ApoUinavt,  &a  The  number  of 
persona  it  was  capable  of  accommodatiug  ia  rari- 
onsly  stated.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  24.  s.  1)  states  it  at 
160,000.  One  codez  of  the  Notitia  mentions 
485,000,  another  385,000  ;  the  latter  number  ia 
probably  the  more  comet.  (Preller,  Begianm,  p. 
191.)  The  circus  seems  to  hare  been  enlarged 
after  the  time  of  Pliny,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  CiBCUS  Flamihius  waa  founded  in  a.c 
SSO  by  the  censor  of  tliat  name.  (Lir.  Epit.  zz. ; 
Cass.  Chrm.  p.  178.)  We  hare  but  few  notices 
respecting  this  circus,  which  lay  under  the  Cspito- 
line,  with  its  oarceres  towards  the  hill,  and  its  cir* 
eular  end  towards  the  river.  The  LudiPMeU,  and 
thoee  called  TamrX,  were  celebrated  here  (Val.  Haz. 
i.  7.  §  4;  Varr.  L.L.  r.  §  154),  and  Augustus  af- 
forded in  it  the  spectade  of  a  cnxxidile  chase. 
(Dion  Caas,  It.  10.)  It  also  served  for  meetings  of 
the  people,  which  had  previously  been  held  in  the 
iVata  Fkamtia.  (Lir.  zzvii.  21 ;  Cie.  ad  Att. 
i.  14.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  Ciicua  Flaminins 
after  the  first  century  of  our  en ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  9th  century  it  had  been  so  completely 
forgotten  that  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mistook 
the  PioMia  Navona  for  it.  Yet  remains  of  it  are 
said  to  have  existed  till  the  16th  centnty,  at  the 
diurch  of  S,  Calerina  def  Fumtri  and  the  Palazzo 
MatttL  (And.  Fulvio,  Aftt  Urb.  lib.  iv.  p.  264 ; 
Lucia  Fauno,  Ant.  H  Roma,  iv.  23.  p.  138.) 

What  is  sometimes  called  by  modem  topographers 
the  CiRcm  AoosAus,  occupied,  as  we  have  said, 
the  site  of  the  Piaeea  Ifavona.  Bnt  the  Ago- 
nalia  were  certainly  not  celebrated  with  Circensian 
games,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  this  wss  a  circus  at  all.  Its  fbim,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  waa  a  place  of  the  same  kind, 
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and  hence  Becker's  eonjectnre  aeenia  not  impro- 
bable iBandb.  f.  670),  that  it  was  the  Stadicm 
founded  by  Domitian.  The  Grecian  fint-racea  had 
been  introduced  at  Borne  long  befcn  the  time 
of  Domitian.  Both  Caesar  and  Angnstas  had 
built  temporary  tladia  in  the  Campus  Martina 
(Suet  Cam.  39;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  1),  and  Domitian 
seems  to  have  constructed  a  more  peruiaoent  one. 
(Suet.  i>aai.  8;  Caasiod.  Chnm.  t.  ii.  p.  197.)  We 
are  not  indeed  tdd  that  it  waa  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  but  this  is  the  moat  probable  pUoe  ibr  it-, 
and  the  Ifotitia  after  mentioning  the  three  theatraa 
and  the  Odeum  in  the  9lh  Begion  names  the  Stadinm. 
It  is  also  mentioned  m  conjunction  with  the  Odenm 
by  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (zvL  10.  §  14).  It  is 
discrimiiuitad  from  thecird  by  Lampridios:  "  Omnss 
de  droo,de  theatra,  de  stsdio — meretricea  coUegit.' 
(^BeUog.  96.)  In  the  middle  ages  it  aeema  to  haw 
been  nlled  **  Circns  Alezandrinna,"  an  appellatiai 
doubtlesa  derived  from  the  neighbouring  thennas 
of  Alexander  Sevarua.  By  the  Aoonymas  Einaedlen- 
da  it  was  coofoanded,  as  we  have  said,  with  tbeCir~ 
cus  Flaminins. 

Putting  this  en  one  dde,  therefore,  the  third 
drcus,  properly  eo  called,  founded  at  Bonie,  wmid 
be  that  which  Caligula  built  in  the  gardens  of  his 
mother  Agrippina  in  the  Vatican.  (Plin.  zvi 
40,  zzzvL  U;  Suet.  Clmid.  21.)  From  him  the 
place  subsequently  obtained  the  name  of  CALunm 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  14),  by  which  we  find  it  mentioaed 
in  the  Notitia.  (Jieg.  ziv.)  This  circus  was  sIm 
nsed  by  Nero,  whence  it  commcoly  obtained  the 
name  of  Cutcus  Nkrohis.  (Plin.  L  e. ;  SoeL  AVr. 
22;  Tac.  Ann.  ziv.  14.)  In  the  middle  ago  it 
was  called  PtUatiwn  SeranM.  Some  vrriters  assume 
another  circns  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  Canine 
(^Indbs.  pb  590)  calls  Circus  Hadriavi,  just  at 
the  back  of  the  mausoleum  of  that  emperor;  bat 
this  seems  hardly  probable.  (Cf.  Urllchs,  in  Clan. 
Hut.  voL  iii.  p.  202.)  The  chief  passage  en  wfaidi 
this  asanmption  is  founded  is  Procopius,  da  BM. 
Goth.  ii.  1  (Preller,  Begionm,  f.  212). 

A  fourth  drcus  waa  that  rf  MA^mmus  abort 
two  miles  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  tomb  of 
Caedlia  Hetella.  It  nsed  to  be  commanly  attributed 
to  Caracalla;  but  an  inscription  dog  up  in  1835 
mentions  Bomulus,  the  son  of  Maxesitiiu  (OieU. 
/lucr.  1069);  and  this  agreee  with  the  Cataiogia 
ImpofUamm  Viameiuia,  which  ascribea  the  build- 
ing of  a  drcus  to  Maxentins  (ii.  p.  248,  Rooc.). 
This  building  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservatiaa; 
the  spina  ia  entire,  and  great  part  of  the  external 
walls  remains;  so  that  the  spectator  can  here  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient  cims. 
A  complete  description  of  it  has  been  pablialMd 
by  the  Bev.  Bichiird  3urgess  (London,  Mnmy, 
1828.) 

The  fifth  end  last  of  the  circuses  at  Bome,  whidi 
can  be  assumed  with  certainty,  ia  the  CiRcn 
Heuooabau,  which  lay  near  the  Am^itheaiium 
Castrense,  outside  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  (Uriirhs, 
Rom.  Topogr.  p.  126,  seq.;  Becker,  Antieoit, 
p.  81.)  We  have  already  said  that  the  ensteoce  <( 
a  CiBCtrs  Fix>RAS  in  the  6th  Begion,  is  a  mtn 
invention ;  and  that  of  a  CiRciia  SAU.csni,  in  tbt 
same  district,  rests  on  no  satisfactory  authority. 

Although  theatrical  entertainmenta  irere  intro- 
duced at  Borne  at  an  early  period,  the  dty  possesinl 
no  permanent  theatre  before  the  Thsatrcm  Ptiji- 
nai,  built  in  the  second  consulship  of  Pon>(*5 
B.  a  ASw  (VeU.  Pat  ii.  48;  Plot  Pomp.  52.)    lie- 
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vimsly  to  thin  period,  plsys  wen  peifbrmed  in 
wouden  theatiee,  erected  for  the  occasion.  Some  of 
these  temporarj  buildings  were  constnicted  with 
extranguit  magnificence,  especiallj  that  of  M. 
Aemilios  Scanros  in  B.  o.  59,  a  description  of  which 
is  given  by  Pliny  (zxxri.  24.  s.  7).  An  attempt, 
to  which  we  hare  before  alluded,  was  indeed  made 
by  the  censor  Cassias,  B.  c.  154,  to  erect  a  stone 
theatre  near  the  Lnpercal,  whidi  was  defeated  by 
the  rigid  morality  of  Scipio  Nasica  (Veil.  Pat  L 
15;  VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  §  2;  LiT.  ^pU.  zlviit;  On».  iv. 
21).  A  good  deal  of  this  old  Roman  feeling  remained 
in  the  time  of  Pompey ;  and  in  order  to  oTercome,  or 
rather  to  evade  it,  be  dedicated  a  temple  to  Venus 
VicTRiz  on  the  sammit  of  his  theatre,  to  which 
tlie  rows  of  seats  appeared  to  form  an  ascent  (Tac. 
Atm.  ziv.  20  ;  Tert  de  SpeeL  10 ;  Plin.  Tiii. 
7).  Gellius  places  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  in 
the  third  consnlship  of  Pompey,  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  other  anthoritiee  (iV.  A.  x.  1).  We  have 
spoken  of  its  sitoation  in  a  preceding  section,  and 
sliall  refer  the  reader  who  desires  any  further  in- 
formation on  this  head  to  Canina  (_Indicax.  p.  368, 
seq.),  who  has  bestowed  ranch  labour  in  investigating 
the  remains  of  this  building.  There  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  specta- 
tors which  this  theatre  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating. According  to  Pliny,  in  whose  MSS.  there 
are  no  variations,  it  held  40,000  penons  (xxzvi, 
24.  s.  7);  and  the  account  of  Tacitus  of  the  visit 
of  the  German  ambassadors  seems  to  indicate  a  large 
number  (**  Intravere  Pompeii  theatmm,  quo  magni- 
tttdinem  populi  viserent,"  Ann.  xiiL  54).  Yet  one 
of  the  codices  of  the  NotUia  assigns  to  it  only 
22,888  seats,  and  the  Ctnioium  still  fewer,  or 
17.580.  It  was  called  theatmm  lapideum,  or  mar- 
morewn,  from  the  material  of  which  it  was  built; 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  protect  it  bam  the 
ravages  of  fire.  The  foma  was  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberias,  and  rededicated  by  Claudius  (Tac 
.ilim.  iii.  72;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  6).  The  theatre  was 
burnt  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  and  again  in  the  reign 
of  Philip;  but  it  must  have  been  restored  on  both 
occasions,  as  it  is  mentiooed  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus  among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  II.  (xvi.  10). 
We  learn  from  tlie  Catalogui  Imperatorvm,  that  it 
bad  been  repaired  by  Diocletian  and  Haximian ;  and 
it  was  also  the  object  of  the  care  of  Theodoric 
(Cassiod.  Far.  iv.  51). 

The  Thbatrb  or  Balbus,  dedicated  in  B.0. 12 
(Suet.  Aug.  29;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  25),  was  a  building 
of  much  less  importance,  and  but  few  accounts 
have  been  preserved  of  it;  yet  it  must  have  lasted 
till  a  late  period,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Notitia. 
Accofxling  to  the  Curimm  it  accommodated  1 1,600 
persons;  whilst  the  M8S.  of  the  NotUia  mention 
11,510  and  8088. 

The  Thbatkum  Mabcelu  was  began  by  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass,  zliii.  49),  and  dedicated  by  Augustus, 
B.  c.  12,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew,  Maroellns. 
{Man.  Aneyr.;  Snet  Avg.^;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  96.) 
We  have  already  mentbned  ita  situation  in  the 
Forum  Olitorinm ;  and  very  considerable  remains 
of  it  are  still  to  1«  seen  in  the  Piatta  Montanara. 
Its  arches  are  now  occupied  by  dirty  workshops. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  so  much  celebrity 
as  Pompe/s  theatre.  According  to  the  CWtonnn 
it  was  capable  of  accommodating  20,000  spectators. 
The  tcena  was  restored  by  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vetp. 
19);    and  Ijunpridias  mentions  that  Alexander 
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Sereraa  eonttmpUted  a  renovation  of  the  theatra 
(^Alex.  44.) 


THIU.TRS  or  XABCELLUB. 

These  were  the  three  Roman  theatres,  properly  so 
called  (Ov.  TV.  ui.  12. 24.):— 

"  Proque  tribns  resonant  tema  theatra  fbris." 
Some  of  the  ifSS.  of  the  NotUia  mention  four 
theatres,  including,  of  coarse,  the  Odkdu,  which 
was  a  roofed  theatre,  intended  for  musical  per- 
formances. According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
accounts,  it  was  built  by  Domitian,  to  be  used  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Captoline  games  which 
he  instituted  (Suet.  Dota,  4 ;  Cassiod.  Ckron. 
p.  197,  Bone);  and  when  Dion  Cassius  (Iziz.  4) 
ascribes  it  to  Trajan,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that 
it  was  finished  or  perfected  by  him.  Nero  appears 
to  have  first  introduced  musical  contesta  (Tac  Ann. 
xiv.  20),  but  the  theatre  in  which  they  were  held 
was  probably  a  temporary  one  The  Odeum  was 
capable  of  holding  10,000  or  12,000  persons.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Uarcellinus  (xvi.  10). 

The  AxFHiTHKATBE  or  STATiLma  Taubus 
was  the  fiiat  permanent  building  of  that  kind  erected 
at  Rome  After  the  chariot  races,  the  gkdiatorial  com- 
bats were  the  meet  favourite  spectacle  of  the  Romans ; 
yet  it  was  long  before  any  peculiar  building  was 
appropriated  to  them.  We  have  already  reUttd 
that  the  first  gladiators  were  exhibited  in  the  Forum 
Boarium  in  B.  a  264 ;  and  subsequently  these  combats 
took  place  either  in  the  circus  or  in  the  Forum 
Romanum:  yet  nather  of  these  places  was  well 
adapted  for  such  an  exhibition.     The  ibimar  wai 
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ioeaoTHdent,  from  its  gn>t  kngth,  md  the  netiM 
and  (pMiM  ware  in  the  wij;  whilst  the  latter, 
besides  its  monU  munitsbleneas  for  snch  s  spectacle, 
became  by  de|i;rees  so  crowded  with  mooaments  as 
to  leaTs  bat  little  space  for  the  evolations  of  the 
oombatanta.  The  first  temjionuj  amphitheatra  was 
the  wondeifal  one  bnilt  of  wood  bj  Caesar's  par- 
tisan, C.  Scribonios  Cnrio.  It  consisted  of  two 
separate  theatres,  which,  after  dramatic  entertain- 
ments had  been  giren  in  them,  were  tnmed  roond, 
with  their  andiences,  by  means  of  hinges  or  pivots, 
and  formed  an  amphitheatre  (Flin.  xxxri.  S4.  a.  8). 
Csesar  himself  afterwards  erected  a  wooden  amphi- 
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theatre  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  22);  bnt  that  of  StaHIins 
Tanms  wss  the  first  built  of  steoe,  and  oontjnaed 
to  be  the  only  one  down  to  the  time  of  Vespaaiaa 
We  have  mentioned  that  it  was  in  the  Campos 
Martios.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  foorth  cansaUiip 
of  Angnstns,  b.  c  90.  (Dioo  Cass.  E  S3 ;  Soet 
Afig.  29.)  The  amphitheatre  erected  by  Nen  is 
the  Campos  Martins  was  a  tempomy  one  of  wood 
(Soet.  Ifaro,  12.)  The  amphitheata«  of  Taorns, 
which  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  rery  mapiificgit 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  10),  wss  probably  destrayad  in  tha 
file  of  Nero;  at  all  ercnts  we  hear  no  man  of  it 
after  that  eTtnt  The  Ahpbrbkatkux  FWrnw, 
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erected  by  Vespasian,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
designed  by  Angustns.  (Suet.  Tup.  9.)  It  stood 
on  the  site  preTiously  occu]ned  by  the  lake  of  Nero, 
between  the  Velia  sod  tha  EsquUine.  (Mart  SpecL 


2.  S),  and  was  capable  of  containing  87,00u  per- 
sona. {Ifotilia,  Reg.  iii.)  A  complete  description 
uf  this  magnificent  building  will  be  foond  in  the 
Dictiomuy  of  Antigmiliti,  and  need  not   be  re- 
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peated  bera.  It  was  not  completely  erected,  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian ;  though  Titus  dedicated  it 
in  the  year  80.  (Suet  Tit.  7  ;  Anr.  Vict  Cae». 
9.  7.)  In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  so  much 
dami^^  by  a  fire,  occasioned  by  lightning,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  gladiatores  and  reno- 
timet  (or  Aseveral  years  in  the  Stadiom.  (Dion  Cass. 
laaviiL  S5.)    The  restontion  was  nndertaken  by 
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Elagabalns,  and  completed  by  Alexander  SereraSi 
(Lampr.  Hd.\1,  Alex.  24.)  It  suffisred  a  amiir 
caUmity  under  Decius  (Hieron.  CSron.  p.  47S); 
but  the  damage  was  again  made  good,  and  reiu- 
Honet,  or  combats  with  wild  beasts,  wers  exhibited 
in  it  as  kte  as  the  6th  century.  In  the  middia 
sges  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress ;  and  at  a  lata 
period  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  lbs 
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RoRiazui  themselves,  in  order  to  bnild  tlie  CoMCii- 
leria  and  the  Palaao  Famae  irith  the  nuterialg. 
Enough,  faowerer,  is  still  left  to  render  it  one  of  the 
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most  strikin);  and  important  manaments  of  imperal 
Rome.  Its  name  of  Colo—eum,  first  mentioned  bj 
Beds  (ap.  Docange,  Glou.  ii  p.  407,  ed.  Has.) 


SLEMJiTlOS  or  COL088EU31. 


nnder  the  form  Colytau,  was  either  derived  from 
the  vast  size  of  the  building,  or,  more  probably, 
from  the  colossns  of  Mero,  which  stood  close  to  it. 
(See  Nibby,  Ddf  Anfteatro  Flavio,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Nardini,  L  p.  238,  which  contains  the 
best  history  of  the  bcdlding  down  to  modem  times.) 
Of  the  Amfhitheatbcm  C  astreusk,  near  5.  Croce, 
we  have  already  spoken  [p.  827]. 

XVI.  The  Tbbkmab,  ok  Baths. 

We,  of  coQive,  propose  to  spmk  here  only  of  those 
large  pnbUc  institutions  which  were  open  either 
ffratis  or  for  a  mere  trifle  to  all,  and  of  which  the 
first  were  the  Thzbuab  Aobippab,  near  his  Pan- 
theon. The  tbeimae  mnst  not  be  r^arded  as  mere 
babieae,  or  places  for  bathing.  They  likewise  con- 
tained gymtuuia,  or  placn  for  gymnastic  exercises ; 
hexedrae,  or  rooms  for  the  diapntations  of  philo- 
sophers ;  as  well  as  apartments  for  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures, &c.  The  thermae  of  Agiippa  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  splendid  as  some  of  the  subsequent  ones ; 
yet,  though  they  sufi°ered  in  the  fire  nnder  Titus, 
they  were  preserved  till  a  late  period,  and  are  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Martial  (iii.  20. 1 5,  36.  6). 
The  Thermae  NEROMiAKAit  were  erected  by  Neru 
very  near  to  thoee  of  Agrippa  (Tac  Am.  xiv.  47 ; 
Suet.  jVero,  12).  After  their  restoration  by  Alex- 
ander Sevems,  who  appears,  howeveii  to  have  also 
enlarged  them  (Lomprid.  Alex.  25),  they  obtamed 
the  name  of  Therkae  Ai^exabdrinax  (Cassiod. 
Ckron.  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  Bone.).  They  must  have 
Iain  between  the  Pima  Navona  and  the  Pantheon, 
as  they  are  thrice  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedlen  between  the  latter  building  and  the  Circus 
Flaminins,  which  was  the  name  he  applied  to  the 
Piazza  Navona.  Hence  the  probability  that  the 
place  just  named  was  the  Stadium  of  Nera  The 
Thermae  Neronianae  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
a  way  that  indicates  considerable  splendour  (Mart.  iL 
38.  8,  vii.  34.  5;  Stat  <S>(e.  i.  5.  62);  but  theu: 
name  was  obliterated  by  that  of  the  Thermae  Alex- 
andrinae,  by  which  they  appear  in  the  Notilia. 

The  third  baths  erected  at  Rome  were  the 
Thsbmab  Tm,  on  the  Esquiline,  uear  the  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre.  (Mart.  Sped.  2).  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  these  Inths;  but  the 
plan  of  them  is  difficult  to  make  out,  from  their 
having  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  large  previous 
building.  Canina's  account  of  them  is  the  best 
(vide  Memorie  Bomant  di  Anticluia,  voL  ii.  p.  119, 
Indieaz.  p.  101).  The  site  on  which  they  stand  was 
perhaps  previously  occupied  by  the  golden  house  of 
Kero.  Near  them  stand  the  Thexhae  Trajahi, 
which  Canina  has  correctly  distinguished  from  those 
of  Titos  (¥nner,Regionen,  p.  126;  Becker,  Bandb. 
p.  687).  They  are  named  in  the  NotUia  as  distinct, 


and  also  in  the  Chrooiclers,  who  however,  singularly 
enongh,  phioe  the  building  of  both  in  tlie  reign  of 
Domitian.  (Cassiod.  CAran.  vol.  ii.  p^  197,  Rono. ; 
Hieron.  vol.  i.  p.  443.)  The  baths  of  Titns  had 
been  run  up  very  expeditiously  ("  veloeia  munera,' 
Mart.  Speet  2 ;  "  thennis  jnxta  ceieriter  extruetis," 
Suet  Tit.  7),  and  might  consequently  soon  stand  in 
need  of  restorations ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable, 
as  Becker  suggests  (fafxS.  p.  687),  that  Trajan, 
whilst  he  repaired  these,  also  built  his  own  at  the 
side  of  them,  before  he  had  yet  arrived  at  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  Cassiodorus  (L  c.)  expressly  mentions 
the  year  90.  Those  actually  built  by  Tngan  mnst 
have  been  the  smaller  ones  lying  to  the  NE.  of  those 
of  Titos,  since  Anastasius  mentions  the  church  of 
8.  ifartmo  de'  Monti  as  being  built  " juxta  thermss 
Trajanas"  (ViL  Symmaehi,  p.  88,  Blanch.).  His 
object  in  building  them  may  have  been  to  separate 
the  baths  of  the  sexes ;  for  the  men  and  women  had 
hitherto  bathed  promiscnonsly:  and  thus  the  Catal. 
/mp.  Fwiin.  notes,  nnder  IVajan :  "  Hoc  Imporat. 
mulieres  in  Termis  Tnganis  htvemnt.'' 

The  emperor  Commodus,  or  rather  his  freedman 
Cleander  in  his  name,  is  related  to  have  huilt 
some  baths  (Lampr.  Comin.  17;  Herod.  L  12); 
and  we  find  the  Thekkae  Commodiaitae  set 
down  in  the  1st  Regim  in  the  No6tia ;  whilst,  by 
the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  on  the  contraiy,  they 
are  three  or  four  times  mentioned  as  close  to  the 
Rotunda.  Their  history  is  altogether  obecun  and 
impenetrable.  The  Thekhae  Sevkriakae  are 
also  recorded  in  the  Notitia  in  the  1st  Regioo  in 
connection  with  the  Commodianas.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Lampridius  (Sever.  19);  but  no  traces  of 
them  remain. 

The  Thermae  Aktokiniaicab  or  Caraoallab 
present  the  most  perfect  remains  of  any  of  the 
Roman  baths,  and  from  their  vastness  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  spectator  with  astonishment  The 
large  hall  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  inimitable. 
(Spart  Carac.  9,  Sever.  21.)  They  were  dedicated 
by  Caracalla;  but  Elagabalns  commenced  the  outer 
porticoes,  which  were  finished  by  Alexander  Sevems. 
(Lampr.  BeL  17,  Alex.  25.)  They  are  situated 
nnder  the  church  of  &  BdUUna,  on  iLe  right  of  the 
yiit  Appis. 

But  the  largest  of  all  the  baths  at  Rome  were  the 
Tbermab  Uiocletiahae.  Unfortunately  they  are 
in  such  a  rained  state  that  their  plan  cannot  be 
traced  so  perfectly  as  that  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla, though  enough  remuns  to  mdicate  their  vast 
extent  They  are  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
agger  of  Servins,  between  the  ancient  Porta  Collina 
and  Porta  Viminalis.  Vopiscus  mentions  them  in 
connection  with  the  Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  which  they 
contained  (Prdb.  2),      These  were  followed  by  the 
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TmBVAB  ComTAamiAXAB,  the  last  erected  at 
Boma,  Thejr  are  mentiooed  by  Anralina  Victor  aa 
an"opiu  caeteria  hand  malto  dupar "  (Coet.  40. 
S7).  In  the  time  of  Da  F^rac,  there  were  still 
some  restiges  of  them  on  the  Qairinal,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Palaao  SoipigUoti ;  bat  thejr  have 
now  entirely  disappeared.  At  one  time  the  colossal 
fif^res  CO  Monte  CaeoUo  stood  near  tbeae  baths, 
till  Siztos  V.  caused  them  to  be  placed  before  the 
Qnirinal  palace.  Tradition  connects  them  with  the 
Eqm  TiridaA  Stgu  Armmimwn,  mentioned  in 
th*  NotiHa  in  the  7tb  Region ;  in  which  case  they 
would  bdoog  to  the  time  of  Nero.  On  the  other 
hand  they  claim  to  be  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Pnsitelee ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  this 
matter. 

Besides  the  baths  here  enumerated,  the  Notitia  and 
CW-iMHS  mention,  in  the  ISth  Region,  bat  ander 
matilated  fonns,  certain  Tbebmas  Sdrakaz  et 
Dbcllsab,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the 
ftth  Sectiflo.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  of  mnch  importance,  and  their  iiistory  is  un- 
known. 

XVII.  Tm  Bbidobs. 

Boma  possessed  eight  or  nine  bridges;  bnt  the 
aceoants  of  them  are  so  veiy  imperfect  that  there 
are  not  above  two  or  three  the  histoiy  of  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  PoRg  StTBU- 
cim,  the  oldegit  and  one  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tiooed  of  all  the  Roman  bridges,  is  predssly  that 
whose  site  is  most  donbtfiU.  It  was  built  of  wood, 
as  its  name  imports,  by  Ancns  Hardns,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Janiculom,  which  he  had  fortified,  with 
the  city.  (Liv.  L  33;  Diooys.  iii.  4S.)  It  was 
considered  of  such  religious  importance  that  it  was 
nnder  the  special  care  of  the  pontificee  (Varr.  L.  L. 
T.  §  83),  and  waa  repaired  from  time  to  time,  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins.  (CapitoL 
AiU.  P.  8.)  Nay  that  it  most  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  is  evident,  not  only  from  its 
being  mentionsd  in  the  Notitia,  but  also  from  the 
&ct  of  a  bridge  at  Constantinople  being  named  after 
it,  no  doubt  to  perpetnate  in  that  city  the  remenli- 
branoe  of  its  saoed  chararter.  (Doer.  Contt  Beg. 
siv.)  Yet  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
with  regard  to  its  mtoatioo;  and  as  tliis  questioo 
also  involves  another  respecting  the  site  of  the 
Pons  Auuuos,  we  shall  examine  them  both  to- 
gether. 


S03(A. 

Wt  shall  fhit  caosider  the  drernnataoces  vnhr 
which  the  Sublidan  bridge  waa  built;  and  then  is- 
quire  into  the  passages  in  ancient  anthors  reganling 
it.  Whether  Ancus  Harcins  likewise  boilt  walls  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  when  he  built  tbe 
bridge  is,  as  we  have  before  obeerved,  vny  pn>. 
blematical,  seeing  that  in  his  time  there  weie  noea 
CD  the  {^  bank,  and  therefore  there  coold  have  ban 
no  impMiiment  to  his  cbooeing  whatever  site  be 
pleased  for  his  bridge,  due  regard  being  paid  to  tie 
nature  of  the  ground.  Bat,  as  before  the  time  of 
Tarqninius  PrUcas,  the  district  about  the  Fonim 
Boarium  and  drcns  waa  little  better  than  a  swuiif^ 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  a  spot  sboald 
have  been  selected  as  the  approach  to  a  bridge.  Tbe 
ground  beyond  the  snbseqnent  Porta  Trigemina  lie> 
higher  and  drier,  and  would  conaeqaently  have  af- 
forded a  more  ehgible  site.  Then  comea  the  qncstJoD 
whether,  when  Servios  Tnllina  bnilt  bis  walls  be 
included  the  Sablician  bridge  within  them,  or  coa- 
trived  that  it  should  be  left  outside  of  the  gate.  Ai 
the  intention  of  walls  ia  to  defend  a  city,  it  is  tri- 
dent that  tbe  latter  course  wonid  be  the  safer  me; 
for  bad  the  bridge  afibrded  a  passa^  to  a  if* 
within  the  walls,  an  enemy,  after  forcing  it,  wnald 
have  found  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  And 
if  we  examine  tbe  passages  in  ancient  authon  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  we  shall  find  that  they  gnstly 
preponderate  in  favoar  of  this  arrangement.  Pely- 
bias  expressly  says  that  the  bridge  was  api  n> 
v4Xn»,  btfore  or  outtide  of  the  city  (vL  SS)^ 
Becker,  indeed  (p.  697),  would  rob  Wf>tf  of  its  nsasi 
meaning  here,  and  contends  that  the  expresaia 
dted  ia  by  no  means  eqnivaient  to  rpi  w«r  miAar 
or  l{«  rrit  wiKti$t ;  but  he  does  not  auppon 
this  assertion  with  any  examples,  nor  would  it 
be  possible  to  support  it.  The  narratives  of  the 
flight  of  Cains  Gncchus  likewise  prove  thst  tlM 
bridge  must  have  been  oatside  of  the  town.  Tboi 
Valerias  Maximns:  **  Pomponins,  qno  is  (Graochns) 
facilins  evaderet,  concitatum  sequentium  agmen  in 
Porta  Trigemina  aliquamdiu  acerrima  pugna  inbi- 
boit  —  Laetoriua  antem  in  ponte  Sublido  conatiiit, 
et  eum,  donee  Gracchus  transiret,  ardore  s]sritas  sni 
sepsit "  (iv.  7.  §  2).  In  like  manner  the  account  of 
Anrelias  Victor  (  Vir.  lU.  c.  65)  plainly  shows  tbst 
Gracchus  must  have  passed  the  gate  before  hs 
arrived  at  the  bridge.  Then  is  nothing  in  livy's 
narrative  of  the  deftnoe  of  the  bridge  by  Horatint 
Codes  to  determine  the  qoestion  dther  one  way  or 
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the  other.  An  inference  might  perhaps  be  drawn 
from  a  passage  in  Seneca,  compared  with  another  in 
Plantns,  in  fiivonr  of  tbe  bridge  being  oatside  of  tbe 
Porta  Trigemina:  "  In  Soblicium  Ponteni  me  trans- 
far  et  inter  egentee  me  abige:  non  ideo  tamen  me 
despidam,  quod  in  iUorum  numero  oonddeo,  qui 
manum  ad  stipem  porrigant."  (Sen.  de  V.  BeaL  25.) 
As  tbe  Pons  Sablidus  is  here  shown  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  bciggam,  so  Plantua  intimateB  that  their 


station  was  beyond  the  P.  Trigemina  {Cift.  i- 1. 
22):  — 

"  Ire  extra  Portam  Trigeminam  ad  saccnm  Ent* 

When  the  Tiber  is  low  the  piles  of  a  bridge  are  atS 
visible  that  existed  just  oatside  of  the  Poitm  Trige- 
mina, near  the  Pcrto  tH  S^  Grande  (Caniaa, 
luOeoB.  p.  557) ;  and  the  Italian  topogiapbeis,  as 
wall  as  BoDseD,  have  assumed  them  to  be  Uia  it- 
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Duina  of  the  Sublician  bridge;  whilst  Becker,  in  hb 
De  Murit,  held  them  to  belong  to  the  Poni  Aemi- 
Kiu.  That  writer  in  the  traatiae  lUnded  to  (jx 
78,  seq.)  made  three  assertions  respecting  the  Ae- 
milisn  bridfie:  (1)  That  it  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Sablician;  (2)  that  it  stood  where  the  Sublician  is 
commonly  placed,  i.  e.  just  below  the  Porta  Trige- 
mioa;  (3)  that  it  was  distinct  from  the  Pons  La- 
pidens,  or  LepidL  Bnt  in  his  HatuBmch,  pablished 
onlj  in  the  following  jear,  he  rejected  all  these 
assertions  except  the  first. 

According  to  the  most  {sobable  view  of  this 
intricate  and  mnch  dispated  question  at  which  we 
can  arrive,  the  matter  appears  to  us  to  have  stood 
as  follows:  the  Pons  Sablicios  was  oatside  of  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  at  the  place  where  remains  of  a 
bridge  still  exist.  The  reasons  for  arriring  at  this 
conclnsioo  have  been  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion.  Another  bridge,  of  stone,  also  called 
Snblicias,  was  erected  close  to  it  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic ;  but  the  wooden  one  was  still  pre- 
served as  a  venerable  and  sacred  relic,  and  as  in- 
dispensable in  certain  ancient  religious  ceremonies, 
SQch  as  the  precipitating  from  it  the  two  dozen  men 
of  straw.  But  the  stone  bridge  bad  also  another 
name,  that  of  Lapidau,  by  way  of  distinction  fiom 
the  wooden  bridge. 

Becker  is  of  opinion  that  the  notion  of  Aetbicus,  or 
Julius  Orator,  that  Pons  Lapideus  was  only  a  vulgar 
error  for  Poru  Lepidi,  is  a  "  falsae  eruditionia  coo- 
jectura,"  aud  we  think  so  too.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  bridge  ever  bore  the  name  of  Lepidui. 
We  may  see  from  the  account  given  of  the  wooden 
bridge  by  Dionysins,  that,  though  preserved  in  his 
time,  it  wu  tueless  for  all  practiol  pnrpoees  (iii.  45). 
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We  may  be  snra  that  the  pontificea  wonld  not  hava 
taken  upon  themselvee  the  repaira  of  a  bridge  subject 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  traffic.  Ovid  (Fait 
V.  622)  adverts  to  its  existence,  and  to  the  sacred 
purposes  to  which  it  was  applied :  — 

"  Tunc  qnoqne  priscomm  virgo  simDlacra  Tiramm 
Mittera  roborto  scirpea  poate  soleL" 

The  coexistence  of  the  two  bridges,  the  gennine 
wooden  Sublician,  and  its  stone  substitute,  is  shown 
iu  the  following  passage  of  Plutarch  :  oi  yifi 
dfiurir,  <UA'  iwipoTor  iiyurSm  'Ptt/talns  Tllr 
Kar^iKTir  rijs  {vAlnti  ytitiipas  ...  'H  Si  \tSlni 
woWais  Sm-tpoy  iinfyiairi  XP^"'"  ^'  AliuXin 
TttiutiayTos.  (Num.  9.)  Still  more  decisive  i* 
the  testimony  of  Servins :  "  Cum  per  Sublicinm 
pontem,  hoc  est  ligneum,  qui  modo  lapidens  dicitur, 
transire  coiiaretur  (Poreena)  "  (ad  Aai,  viiL  646). 
There  must  certainly  have  been  a  strong  and  prac- 
ticable bridge  st  an  early  period  at  this  place,  fcr 
the  henvy  traffic  occasioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Emporium;  but  when  it  was  first  erected  cannot 
be  said.  The  words  of  Plutarch,  6*'  Ai'/uAiou  rofu- 
fioyroi,  an  obscure,  and  perhaps  corrupt;  but  at 
ill  events  we  must  not  confound  this  notice  with 
that  in  Livy  respecting  the  building  of  the  Pona 
Aemilius  ;  the  piles  of  which  were  laid  in  the  cen- 
sorship of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns  and  M.  Fulvina 
Nobilior,  B.c.  179,  and  the  arches  completed  some 
yeais  afterwards,  vrhen  P.  Scipio  Africaous  and  L. 
Hummios  were  censora  (xl.  51).  There  ia  no  proof 
that  the  Poate  Rotto  is  the  Pons  Aemilius;  bat 
Becker,  in  his  second  view,  and  Canina  assome  that 
it  was;  and  this  view  is  as  piobable  as  any  other. 


anci.a  tibkroia,  witb  the  pons  rABRicn;*  a>o  poks  cxsnns. 


There  were  sevenl  bridges  st  Borne  before  the 
Pons  Aemilius  waa  built,  since  Livy  (xxxt.  21) 
mentions  that  two  were  carried  away  by  the  stream 
in  B.  o.  193;  and  these  could  hardly  have  been  all, 
or  he  woold  nndonbtedly  have  said  so.  The  Insula 
Tiberina  was,  in  very  early  times,  connected  with 
each  shore  by  two  bridges,  and  hence  obtuned  the 
name  of  Inras  Duos  Pobtbs.  (Plut.  PopL  8; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.)  That  nearest  the  city  (now 
Ponte  QwsMro  Ccqn)  was  the  Pons  Fabbiciub,  so 
named  fram  ita  fiiuuder,  cr  probably  its  restorar, 

VOL.  n. 


L.  Fabridns,  u  appean  from  the  inscripticn  on  it, 
and  from  Dion  Cassias  (xxxviL  45).  It  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  sniddea:— 

•< Juseit  sapentem  pascere  barbam 

Atque  a  Fahricio  non  tristem  ponte  rererri." 
(Hor.  S.  u.  3.  36.) 

The  bridge  on  the  farther  sids  of  the  island  (now 
Ponte  S.  Sartolommto)  is  commonly  called  Po!>a 
Ccsnca,  and  appears  to  hare  bone  that  name  iu 
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the  middle  «k«.  In  the  inseriptiai,  howeter,  whidi 
ii  itill  eztut  apon  it,  it  is  called  Pom  Gbatiaitds, 
and  ita  nstontioo  bjr  Valentiniu,  Vtlou,  and  Gra- 
tiaa  ii  oommemorated  (Canine,  Indie,  p.  578;  cf. 
Amm.  Hare  xxrii,  S;  Sjmm.  EpitL  r.  78,  z.  45). 

Besidce  the.se  bridge!  we  find  four  others  recorded 
h  the  aninmaiy  of  the  Noiitia,  namely,  the  Aelius, 
Aiuelins,  Pmbi,  and  HilTios.  The  last  of  these  lay 
two  miles  N.  of  Bome,  at  the  point  where  the  Fla- 
minian  Way  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  has  been  already 
described  in  this  dictionary.  [Pons  Milvius.]  The 
Pons  Abucs  (now  Pontt  S.  Angela)  was  bnilt  by 
Hadrian  when  be  founded  his  mansolenm,  to  which 
it  directly  leads.  (Spart.  Badr.  19.)  In  the  time 
of  tke  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlsn,  who  has  preserved 
the  inscription,  it  was  called  Fans  S.  Petri.  Bat 
before  the  time  of  Hadrian  there  was  a  bridge 
which  eonnaeted  the  district  of  the  Vatican  with  the 
eity  near  the  gardens  of  Calignia  and  Nero,  remains 
of  which  still  exist  near  5.  Spirito.  This  is  probably 
the  bridge  which  is  called  in  the  tHrabiiia  "  Pohb 
Nbroiiiaiius,'  and  by  the  ancient  topographera 
"PoJW  Vaticakus."  The  Posts  Tricmpraus 
has  also  been  sometimes  identified  with  this  bridge; 
bat  Piranesi,  who  is  followed  by  Bimsen,  places  the 
Pons  Trinmpbalis  abore  the  Aelian  bridge;  and  it 
is  said  that  there  ore  still  remains  of  cue  of  the  piles 
near  Tor  di  Ifona.  But  in  the  time  of  Procopioa 
these  had  dieappeared,  and  tile  Pons  Aelins  formed 
the  only  commonicatioo  between  the  dty  and  the 
Vatican  district. 

Tlie  Pons  Aurruos  waa  most  probably  the 
present  Ponis  Sisto,  leading  to  the  Janicnlnm  and 
the  Porta  Aarelia.  It  appears  to  hare  been  called 
Pons  AxTOKimn  in  the  middle  ages.  Whst  the 
PoKS  Frobi  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Beclcer  assigns  the  name  to  the  bridge  by  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  but  merely  becanae,  having  denied 
that  to  be  the  Snblicius,  he  has  nowhere  else  to 
place  it  Canina,  on  the  contrary  {Indic.  p.  609), 
places  it  where  we  have  (dsoed  the  Pons  Aarelins. 

XVni.     Aqukducts. 

In  the  time  of  Frontinns  there  were  at  Bome  nine 
principal  aquedacts,  vii.,  the  Appia,  Anio  Vetns, 
Harcia,  Tepala,  Jnlia,  Virgo,  AUietina,  Claudia, 
Anio  Novus;  and  two  subsidiary  ones,  the  Augusta 
and  Rirus  Hercnlaneos.  (^Aq.  4.)  Between  the 
time  of  Frontinns  and  that  of  Procopius  their  nnm- 
ber  had  considerably  increased,  since  the  latter  his- 
torian relates  that  the  Goths  destroyed  14  aque- 
dacts that  were  without  the  walls.  (£.  G.  i.  19.) 
The  Notitia  enumerates  19,  vis.  the  Trajana,  Aimia, 
Attica,  Marcia,  Claudia,  Herculea,  Cerulea,  Julia, 
Angnstea,  Appia,  Alseatinu,  Ciminia,  Anrelia, 
Damnata,  Virgo,  Tepula,  Severiana,  Antoniniana, 
Alexandrina.  To  enter  into  a  complete  history  of 
all  these  would  almoat  require  a  separate  treatise; 
and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ouraelres  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  mora  important  particulars  concerning 
them,  referring  thoee  readers  who  are  desirons  of 
more  information  on  the  subject  to  the  Dictionary 
ofAntiquilia,  art.  AQCAEDUcrus. 

The  Aqua  Apfia  was,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated, the  first  aqueduct  conferred  on  Bome  by  the 
care  of  the  censor  Appins  Claudina  Caecns,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  It  commenced  on  the 
Via  PiaeDeatina,  between  the  7th  and  8th  mile- 
stone, and  extended  to  the  Salinae,  naar  the  Porta 
Trigemins.    The  whole  cf  it  was  nadeisroand,  with 
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Uie  axoeption  of  sixty  panrn  eoodneted  on  arcbes 
from  the  Porta  Capena.  Its  water  began  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  imns  Clims  Pnblicins,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.    (Fkmt  Aq.  S.) 

The  Airio  VxTtTS  waa  commenced  by  the  censor 
M*.  Curias  Dentatos  in  ii.c.  S7S,  and  completed  by 
M.  Folvioa  Flaccus.  (/6. 6 ;  Anr.  Viet  Vir.  IB.  SS  ) 
It  began  above  Tibnr,  and  was  43  miles  long;  but 
only  221  ;ia<Mi>,  or  leas  than  a  qoarter  <^  a  mile; 
was  above  grannd.  It  entered  the  city  a  little  S.  of 
Porta  Maggiort. 

The  Aqua  Harcia.  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Boman  aqueducts,  was  built  by  Q.  Mareins  Bex,  in 
pursuance  of  a  cumraission  of  the  senate,  a.  c  144. 
It  began  near  the  Via  Valeria  at  a  distance  of  36 
miles  from  Bome  ;  bnt  its  whole  length  was  nearly 
69  miles,  of  which  6935  postiu  were  on  archea. 
Respecting  its  source,  see  the  article  Fucrvus  I^- 
cua  [Vol.  I.  p.  918].  It  was  lofty  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  Mona  Cipitolinns.  Angnstus  added  another 
Hource  to  it,  lying  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
Hnd  this  duct  was  called  after  him,  Aqda  Auousta, 
but  was  not  reckoned  as  a  separate  aqnednct 
(Frontin.  y<;.  12  ;  Plin.  xxxi.  24  :  Strab.  t.  pu  24a) 

The  Aqua  TKrtnJt  was  built  by  the  eenann 
Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Caseins  Longimis,  >.  a 
127.  Its  source  wss  2  milee  to  the  right  of  the 
10th  milestone  on  the  Via  Latins. 

The  preceding  aqueduct  was  luuted  by  Agrippa 
with  the  Aqua  Julia,  which  began  3  mOea  brtiier 
down  ;  and  they  flowed  together  as  &r  as  the  Pis- 
cina on  the  Via  Latina,  From  this  point  they  wen 
ooodocted  in  separate  channels  in  conjunction  with  the 
Aqua  Uarda,  so  that  the  Aqna  Julia  was  in  the 
uppermost  canal,  the  Harcia  in  the  lowest,  and  the 
Tepala  in  the  middle.  (Front  Aq.  8, 9,  19.)  Be- 
mains  of  theee  three  aqueducts  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  Porta  S.  Loramo  and  Porta  Maggiort. 

The  Aqua  Viroo  was  also  conducted  to  Bone 
by  Agrippa  in  order  to  supply  bis  baths.  Accord- 
ing to  Frontinns  (^Aq.  10)  its  name  waa  derived 
from  its  source  having  been  planted  out  by  a  yoong 
maiden,  but  other  explanations  are  given.  (Plin, 
xxxL  25;  Caasiod.  Var.  vii.  6.)  It  commenced  in 
a  marahy  district  at  the  8th  milestone  on  the 
Via  Collatina,  and  was  conducted  by  a  very  oir- 
cuitoas  route,  and  mostly  underground,  to  the  I^ociaii 
hill ;  whence,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  waa 
continued  to  the  Campos  Uartins  on  arches  which 
began  under  the  gaiilens  of  Lucullus.  It  is  the 
only  aqueduct  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  which 
is  still  in  some  degree  serviceable,  and  sa}^ilies  the 
Fonlana  Trevi. 

The  Aqua  Alsietina  belonged  to  the  Tiansti- 
herine  Region.  It  wss  constructed  by  Aegnxtoa, 
and  had  its  source  in  the  Lacus  Alsietinns  (now 
Logo  di  Martignano^  lying  6^  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  14th  milestone  on  the  Via  Claudia.  Ita 
water  was  bad,  and  only  fit  for  watering  gatdena 
and  such  like  purposes.     (Front.  11.) 

The  Aqua  Ci.addia  waa  begun  by  Caligula,  and 
dedicated  by  Claudius,  A.  d  50.  This  and  Mm 
Anio  MoTus  wen  the  most  gigantic  of  ell  the  Bocnan 
aqueducts.  The  Claudia  was  derived  from  twe 
abondant  sources,  called  Caemlus  and  Cortiaa,  iMar 
the  SSth  milestone  of  the  Via  SoUacenaa,  and  ia 
its  course  wss  angmented  by  another  spring,  the 
Albudinus.  Its  water  was  particularly  pate,  and 
the  best  after  that  of  the  Uania. 

The  Anio  Novm  began  4  miles  lower  dawn  the 
Via  Soblaeensis  than  tim  preceding,  and  wm  tha 
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lonfiest  ud  most  kft^  of  all  the  aqnedoots,  being 
98,700  peaeiu,  or  nesrly  59  miles,  lonj;,  and  its 
arches  were  oocasiomlly  109  feet  high.  (FronL  15.) 
This  also  wu  completed  bj  tbe  emperor  Clandius, 
as  appears  ftom  the  itscription  still  extant  apon  its 
lemaias  over  the  Porta  Maggiort;  where  both 
enter  the  citj  on  the  same  arch,  the  Anio  Noma 
flowing  over  the  Claadia.  Hence  it  was  condacted 
over  tiie  Caetian  hill  on  the  Ascus  Neboniahi  or 
Caeumontahi,  which  tetminsted,  as  we  have 
already  uid,  near  the  temple  of  Clandios. 

As  Procopius  mentions  fonrteen  aquedocts,  five 
new  ones  must  have  been  added  between  the  time  of 
Frontinns  and  of  that  historian;  bat  respecting  only 
two  have  we  any  certain  infonnatioD.  The  first  of 
these  is  probably  the  Aqca  Tbajaxa,  which  we 
find  reconled  upon  coins  of  TrajaD,  and  which  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Acta  Martyr.  S.  Anton.  The 
water  was  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lacns  Sabatinos  {Logo  tU  Braedam),  and,  being 
conducted  to  the  height  of  the  Janicninm,  senred  to 
torn  the  milb  nnder  that  hill.  (Procop.  B.  6.  i.  19.) 
This  duet  stOl  serves  to  convey  the  Aequo  Paolo, 
which,  however,  has  been  spoilt  by  water  taken  ftom 
tbe  lake.     It  was  also  called  CoaHiA. 

The  Aqua  Ai-exahdrixa  was  constructed  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  for  the  nse  of  his 
bsths.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  25.)  Originally  it  was  the 
same  as  that  now  called  Acqua  Felice,  but  con- 
ducted at  a  lower  level. 

Tbe  Aqca  Sevbiuaita  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  emperor  Septimins  Sevenu  for  the  nse 
of  his  baths  in  the  Ist  R^on;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  establish  its  execntioo. 

The  AQt;A  Ahtosuhaii a  was  probably  executed 
by  Camcalk  for  the  service  of  his  great  baths  in  the 
ISth  BegioD ;  but  this  also  is  unsupported  by  any 
astisfaclorv  proofs.  (Canina,  Indie,  p.  620.)  The 
names  and  history  of  a  iew  other  aqueducts  which 
we  sometimes  fisd  meationed  are  too  obscure  to 
require  notice  herei 

It  don  not  belong  to  this  anbjeet  to  notice  the 
Roman  Viae,  an  acoount  of  which  will  be  found 
nnder  that  Imd. 

SoUKCES  AMD  LnSRATUBE  OF  BoUAS  TOPO- 
OKAPHT. 

With  the  exception  of  existing  monuments,  the 
chief  and  moat  authentic  sources  for  tbe  topography 
of  Bome  are  the  passages  of  ancient  nnthon  in  which 
difieient  localities  are  alluded  to  or  described.  In- 
scriptions alsoaieavaloablesourceofinformation.  By 
for  the  most  imporunt  of  these  is  the  MoN  u.mestum 
AacTRAsruH,  or  copy  of  the  record  left  by  Augustus 
of  his  actions  ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  else- 
wheis.  [Vol.  I.  p.  134.]  To  what  is  there  said  we 
need  only  add  that  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of 
this  document  is  that  published  at  Berlin  with  the 
emendations  of  Frauz,  and  a  commentary  by  A.  W. 
Zompt  (1845,  4tai.  pp,  120).  Another  valuable 
inscription,  tlioagh  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
one  just  mentioned,  is  that  called  the  Basis  Capi- 
TOUNA  (Gruter,  ccl.),  containing  the  names  of  the 
Vici  of  5  Regions  (the  1st,  10th,  12tb,  IStb,  and 
14th),  whose  curatores  and  vicomagistri  erected 
•  monument  to  Hadrian.  It  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Becker's  ffandliueh.  vol.  i.  We  may 
also  mention  among  sources  of  this  deseriptien  the 
fragments  of  Calendars  which  have  been  found  in 
Tsrioos  places,  and  which  are  frequently  usefU  bj 
marking  the  sites  «f  temples  where  certain  aaeriRces 
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were  perlbrmed.  For  the  most  part  the  original 
marbles  of  these  fragments  have  disappeared,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  them  are  consequently  only  ex- 
tant  in  MS.  copies.  One  of  the  meet  ancient  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  is  the  Fasti  MArrsoBOM  or 
Calendakidm  MAFrBAsnii,  so  called  from  its 
having  been  preserved  in  the  Palazm  Maffei,  With 
a  few  lacunae,  it  contains  all  the  twelve  months;  but 
what  little  information  that  is  to  be  found  in  it,  be- 
sides the  principal  fesUvals,  relates  chiefly  to  Au- 
tustna.  The  next  in  importance  is  the  FAsn 
PaAENESrmn,  discovered  at  Praeneste  (Palettrina) 
in  1774.  Venius  Flaccus,  the  celebrated  giam- 
mariaD,  arranged  and  annotated  it,  caused  it  to  be 
cut  in  marble,  and  erected  it  in  the  forum  at  Prse- 
neste,  (Suet  III.  fframm.  c  17.)  Only  four  or 
five  months  are  extant,  and  those  in  an  imperfect 
state.  The  CAi.EnDAiutJM  Ajutbrnimuh  was 
discovered  at  Amitenium  in  1703,  and  contains  the 
months  from  May  to  December,  but  not  entire.  Tbe 
calendar  called  Fasii  Capbasicorum,  so  named 
iram  its  having  formerly  been  preserved  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo  Capranica,  contains  August  and  September 
complete.  Other  calendars  of  the  same  sort  are  the 
ANTiATiinTK,  Vksvsdhxhil,  &c  Another  htpidaij 
document,  but  unfortunately  in  so  imperfect  a  stats 
that  it  often  serves  rather  to  puzzle  than  to  instruct, 
is  the  Cafitounb  Pi.ax.  This  is  a  hirge  plan  of 
Borne  cut  upon  marble  tablets,  and  apparently  of 
the  age  of  Septimins  Severus,  thongh  with  subse- 
quent additions.  It  was  discovered  by  the  architect 
Giovanni  Antonio  Doei,  in  tbe  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  under  the  church  of  £1S.  Comto  t  Damiano; 
where,  broken  into  many  pieces,  it  was  used  ss  s 
covering  of  the  walls.  It  came  into  the  possessioa 
of  Cardinal  Fameae,  but  was  pot  away  in  a  lumber 
room  and  forgotten  for  more  tlian  a  centniy.  Being 
rediscovered,  it  was  published  in  1673,  in  20  pUtes, 
by  Giovanni  Pietro  Bellori,  librarian  to  Queen  Chris- 
tma;  and  subsequently  at  the  end  of  the  4th  vo- 
Inme  of  the  Thetaunu  of  Graerius.  The  original 
ftagments  wen  carried  to  Maples  with  the  other 
property  of  the  Famese  fiimily,  and  were  snbse- 
qoently  given  by  the  king  of  Kaples  to  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  In  1742  Benedict  presented  them 
to  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Bome,  where  they  now 
appear  on  the  wall  of  the  staurcase;  but  several  of 
the  pieces  had  been  lost,  for  which  copiee,  after  ths 
designs  of  Bellori  and  marked  with  a  star,  were 
substituted.  On  these  fragments  the  plans  of  some 
ancient  buildings  may  be  nude  out,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  their  topographical  conuectioo  can  be 
tiaced. 

Amongst  the  literary  reooids  relating  to  Soman 
topography,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the 
NorrriA.  The  full  title  of  this  work  is:  Notitia 
Dignitaium  vtriiuque  Imperii,  at  in  Partibut  Ori- 
entii  et  Oceidentit ;  and  it  is  a  statistical  view  of 
the  Roman  empire,  of  which  the  description  of  Bome 
forms  only  a  small  portion  or  appendix.  It  cannot 
be  later  than  the  reign  of  Constantioe,  since  no 
Christian  church  is  mentioned  in  it,  and  indeed  no 
building  later  than  that  emperor;  nor,  an  the  other 
band,  can  it  be  earlier,  unce  numerous  buildings  of 
the  3rd  century,  and  even  some  of  ConstanUne's, 
are  named  in  it.  The  design  of  it  seems  to  have 
been,  to  name  the  principal  buildings  or  other  objects 
which  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  di&cent  Be> 
gions;  but  we  are  not  to  assume  that  these  objects 
an  always  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
cmred,  wliioh  is  ta  firam  being  the  oase.    ThiR 
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caUlopM  baa  eoma  down  to  m  in  Tarions  ahapo. 
One  of  the  simplMt  and  most  gannina  aaema  to  be 
that  entitled  Carionm  Vrbii  Ramat  Regiomim 
Xllll.  cum  Brmarnt  <iiw,  the  MS.  of  which  ia  in  the 
Vatican.  Some  of  the  other  MSS.  of  the  Ifotilia 
aeem  to  bare  been  interpolated.  The  spelling  and 
grammar  betray  a  late  and  barbaroas  age;  but  it  ia 
impoaaible  that  the  work  can  hare  been  composed 
at  the  time  when  the  MS.  waa  written. 

Beaides  these  there  are  two  catalognes  of  tiie  ao- 
called  Rbgiorarii,  Pdbuur  Victok,  and  Sextos 
Burrs,  which  till  a  rerj  recent  period  were  regarded 
aa  genaine,  and  formed  the  chief  basis  of  the  works 
of  the  Italian  topographers.  It  is  now,  howerer, 
oniTeraallf  allowed  that  they  are  compiUtions  of  a 
ytrj  late  date,  and  that  eren  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  them  are  fbrgeriea.  It  wonld  be  too  long 
to  enter  m  this  pUoe  into  the  reasons  which  bare 
led  to  this  oonclosion ;  and  those  readers  who  are 
desirons  of  mors  information  will  find  a  fnll  and 
clear  statement  of  the  matter  in  a  paper  of  Hr.  Bnn- 
huTj'i  in  the  Clauieal  Mutemn  (roL  iiL  p.  373, 
•eq.). 

The  only  other  authorities  oo  Boman  topography 
that  can  be  called  original  are  a  finr  notices  by 
tnTellers  and  others  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of 
the  principal  of  theae  ia  a  collection  of  inscriptions, 
and  of  routes  to  the  chief  chnrchea  in  Rome,  dis- 
eoreied  by  Mabillon  in  the  monasteiy  of  Einsiedlen, 
whence  the  anthor  is  commonly  cited  as  the  Axo- 
KTHUS  EuraiKDUOisis.  The  work  appears  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  at  all 
erenta  older  than  the  Leonine  city,  or  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century.  It  was  published  in  the  4th  vol 
of  Mabillon's  Analecta;  but  since  mora  correctly, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Gnstav  Haeoel, 
in  the  Arehiv  fir  Phihhgie  tmd  Padagogit, 
vol.  T.  p^  115,  seq.  In  the  Rontes  the  principal 
objects  on  the  right  and  left  ara  mentioned,  though 
often  lying  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  treatise  called  the  MiicABiUA  BoMAB,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Chronieon  RowMokH  Saixmitani  in  a 
MS.  preaerred  in  the  Vatican,  and  belonging  ap- 
parently to  the  1 2th  eentnry,  seems  to  hare  been 
the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  description  of  ancient 
Borne.  It  was  compiled  from  statistical  notices, 
narrativas  in  the  Acta  Jfortynni,  and  popnhu 
legends.  It  appears,  with  variations,  in  the  Liber 
Cauuwn  of  Cencios,  and  in  many  subsequent  ma- 
nuscripts, and  was  printed  aa  early  as  the  16th 
eentuiy.  It  will  be  finmd  in  Uont&ooon,  ZKirnm 
Ital  pw  883,  seq..  and  in  Nibby'a  Efemeridi  Let- 
lerarie,  Boine,  1820,  with  notes.  A  work  ascribed 
to  Martiiccs  PouiiTDd,  belonging  probably  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Mirabilia.  Accounts  of 
some  of  the  gates  of  Borne  will  be  found  in  Williax 
or  Hai.kssbdkt's  work  Dt  Cesfu  Rtgum  An- 
gtorum  (book  It.). 

The  Florentine  Poooio,  who  flonrished  in  the 
15th  eentnry,  paid  gnat  attention  to  Boman  an- 
tiquities. His  description  of  Rome,  as  it  eziiited  in 
bis  tims,  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  elegant,  scholar-liks, 
and  tonehiag.  It  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of 
his  wwk  entitled  Dt  Varittata  Fortrntaa  UrbU 
Romae,  and  wiU  be  found  in  Sallengn,  Nov.  The- 
mmr.  Ant.  Sotn.  toI.  L  p.  501.  A  separate  edition 
•r  hie  work  was  also  published  in  Paris,  1733. 
His  predeeesaor,  ParKABOH,  baa  given  a  few  par- 
ticulais  respecting  the  state  of  the  city  in  his  time ; 
bat  ha  treats  tba  subject  in  an  mtcntical  nuuuier. 
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The  trareller  Ktkiacus,  called  iiram  bis  natirs 
town  Anooaitanus,  who  accompanied  the  emperor 
Sigiamnnd,  paaaed  a  few  daya  in  Borne  dnring  the 
time  that  Poggio  waa  also  thera,  which  be  spent  ia 
collecting  inscriptions,  end  noting  down  some  r> 
marks.  His  work,  entitled  Kyriaei  Aueonitam 
/(merartwR,  was  published  at  Florence  in  1742. 

Such  are  the  chief  original  sonroea  of  Bomaa 
topography.  The  literatore  of  the  subject  is  abnad> 
antly  copious,  but  our  spiee  will  permit  as  to  do 
little  mora  than  present  the  reader  with  a  list  of  the 
principal  works.  The  first  regular  tratiae  on  the 
antiquities  of  Borne  was  that  of  Biondo  Flario  (BIod- 
dns  Flavins)  (1388 — 1463),  who  was  at  once  a 
man  of  business  and  a  man  of  lettera.  His  woik 
entitled  Xoma  Intlaurata,  a  gigantic  step  in  Bomaa 
topography,  was  published  bj  Froben  at  Basle, 
1513,  foL  An  Italian  transUtion  by  Lodo  Faooo^ 
but  imperfect,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1548.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  Julius  Pomponins 
Laetns  fbnnded  the  Roman  Academy.  Laetos  was 
an  enthnniasUc  collector  of  inscriptions,  bat  his  ibnd- 
naea  for  them  was  sneli  that  he  sometimes  invented 
what  he  failed  in  discovering,  and  he  is  accnstd  of 
having  forged  the  inscription  to  the  status  of  Clan- 
dian  found  in  the  forum  of  Tngan.  (Tirabowfai, 
Sloria  Mia  Lett  vol  ii.  lib.  iv.)  His  book,  De 
Xomtmtae  UrUt  aedutnte,  is  uncritical,  and  of  small 
value.  Janna  Parrhasins  had  a  little  preriously 
published  tin  pseudo- Victor.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  De  UrbeRoma  CoOectamea  of  the  \asbof 
Fabricias  Vairanus,  a  compilation  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Biondo,  and  published,  like  the  work  of  Laetn^ 
in  the  collection  of  Mazocchi,  Rome,  1515,  4lo. 
Bernardo  RuccelUi,  a  friend  of  Lorenzo  da'  Medici, 
commenced  a  description  of  Rome,  by  way  of  com* 
mentaiy  on  the  so-called  Victor.  It  waa  never 
completed,  and  the  MSt,  which  is  of  oonsidenble 
value,  was  first  printed  among  the  Florentine 
"  Scriptures,'  in  an  Appendix  to  Hnntori's  eollee- 
tion  (vol.  ii.  p.  755). 

The  next  work  that  we  need  mention  is  the  AtOi- 
qmXaUM  Urbit  Romae  (£  Andreas  Fulvins,  Ronw, 
1527,  fol.  Bresc  1545,  8vo.  This  pradnctioa  is  a 
great  step  in  advance.  Fulnns  proenred  from 
Raphael  a  sketch  of  the  14  Regions,  according  \a 
the  restoration  of  them  by  himsislf,  bnt  it  dcei  not 
seem  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1534  the  Mila- 
nese knight  Bartholomaeus  Marlianna  published  his 
UrbU  Romae  Topogn^plua,  a  work  in  many  points 
still  tuwnrpassed.  An  augmented  and  mneh  im- 
proved edition  was  published  in  1544;  bnt  that  of 
1588  is  a  mere  raprint  of  the  first.  It  will  also  be 
found  in  the  TAesoiintt  of  Graevina,  vol.  iiL  Har- 
liano  was  the  first  to  illustrate  his  work  with  plans 
and  drawings,  though  they  are  not  of  a  very  supe- 
rior kind.  Ludo  Fanno's  JOellt  Antichiti  deBa 
Citti  ■&'  Roma  appeared  at  Venice  in  1548.  It  oat- 
tains  a  few  bets  which  hsd  been  overlooked  by  bis 
predeceesors.  The  celebrated  hermit  Onnphrins  Paa- 
vinins  of  Verona,  pabliahed  at  Venice  in  1558  bis 
CommentariumRegnibUeaeRomimaeLibriiri.  Tha 
first  book,  entitled  Antiqaae  DrUe  Imago,  which  ia 
the  topographical  part,  is  written  with  much  learning 
and  acntaness.  It  was  intended  medrely  aa  a  pnfces 
to  a  complete  description  of  Borne  according  to  the 
B^oos  of  Augustus,  bnt  the  early  death  of  Pas- 
vinius  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan.  Hia 
work  ia  contained  in  the  oollectiaa  of  Graarin^ 
ToL  ill.  It  was  Paavinius  who  first  published  Sex> 
tos  BofiiB,  and  be  also  gnatly  augmented  Poblios 
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Vielar.  Qeotga  Fabricins,  of  CSinnmti,  anftar  of 
An^jnitalmm  Libri  IT.,  Bule,  1550,  accoud  Pan- 
Tiniiu  of  stealing  from  him;  but  if  such  was  the 
esse,  he  f^natly  improTed  what  he  pnrlmned.  Jean 
Jacques  Boissard,  of  Besanfon,  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1597  a  Topographia  Xomanae  Vrbit,  which 
is  not  of  much  value;  but  the  sketches  iu  his  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  have  preserved  the  aspect  of 
many  things  that  have  now  disappeared.  The  next 
work  of  any  note  is  the  Roma  Yttiu  et  Recau  of  the 
Jesuit  Alex.  Donatus  of  Siena,  in  which  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  illustration  of  Boman 
t.'ipographj  by  passages  in  ancient  antbots.  It  was 
published  at  Jtuatt,  1638,  4to,  and  also  in  the  Tht- 
taanu  of  Graevins,  voL  iii.  But  this  production 
was  soon  obscured  by  the  moie  celebrated  work  of 
Faminiano  Nardini,  the  Soma  Antiea,  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  Boman  Topography,  and  long  enjoyed  a 
paramount  authority.  So  late  as  the  year  1818, 
Hobhonae  characterised  Nardini  as  "to  this  day 
the  most  serviceable  conductor."  (fiut.  JUiutrationi 
of  <Mlde  Barold,  p.  54.)  Yet,  in  many  respects, 
ho  was  an  incompetent  guide.  He  knew  no  Greek ; 
he  took  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Begionaries  for  the 
foundation  of  his  book;  and  it  is  even  affinned  that, 
though  he  lived  in  Rome,  he  had  never  visited  many 
of  the  buildings  which  he  describes.  (Bunsen,  Vof- 
rede  air  BaohrtSMng,  p.  zxziz.)  His  work  was 
published  at  Rome,  1668,  4to;  but  the  best  edition 
of  it  is  the  4th,  edited  by  Nibby,  Borne,   1818, 

4  vols.  Svo.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  in 
Graevius,  vol.  iv.  In  1680,  Raphael  Fabretti,  of 
Urbino,  secretary  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  published  a 
valuable  work,  Dt  Aquaeductibut,  which  will  also 
be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Gnevius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  two  learned 
French  Benedictines,  MabiUon  and  Hontfancon, 
rendered  much  service  to  Boman  topography.  Ma- 
biUon first  published  the  Auonymus  fiinsiediensis  in 
his  Anakcta  (vol.  iv.  p.  50,  seq.)  Montfancon, 
who  spent  two  yean  and  a  half  in  Rome  (1698 — 
1700).  inserted  in  his  Diarium  Itaiiewn  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  divided  into  twenty  davs.  The 
20th  chapter  contains  a  copy  of  the  l/irabilia.  In 
1687  Olaus  Borrichius  published  a  topographical 
sketch  of  Rome,  according  to  the  Begions.  It  is  in 
the  4th  volume  of  Graevius.  The  work  of  the  Mar- 
quis Bidolfina  Vennti,  entitled  Accuraia  e  mociata 
Demrixione  Topogrqfica  delle  Antichita  di  Soma 
(Boma,  1763,  2  vols.  4to.),  is  a  book  of  more  pre- 
tensions. Venuti  took  most  of  his  work  from  Nar- 
dini  and  Piranesi,  and  the  new  matter  that  he  added 
is  generally  erroneous.  The  4th  edition  by  Stefano 
Piale,  Boine,  1824.  is  the  best.  Francesco  Fico- 
ronfs  Vettiffia  e  Raritd  di  Roma  Antioa  (Roma, 
1 744,  4ta.)  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  performance. 
The  meet  useful  portions  of  it  have  been  inserted  in 
tlie  Miscellanta  of  Fea  (part  L  pp.  118—178). 
The  work  of  our  countryman  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Remarkt  on  the  Antiquitiea  of  Rome  and  its  En- 
virons (London,  1797,  4to.)  was,  in  its  day,  a  book 
of  some  authority.  Many  valuable  observations  on 
Boman  topography  are  scattered  m  the  works  of  the 
learned  Gaetano  Marini,  and  especially  io  bia  A  tti 
de'  FntteUi  AnxUi ;  but  he  treated  the  subject  only 
incidentally.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Visconti. 
The  Roma  detcritta  ed  iiltutrata  (Boma,  1806, 

5  voL  4to.),  of  the  Abbate  Gnattani  is  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  modem  guide  books.-  Antonio  Nibby 
has  published  several  useful  works  on  Roman  topo- 
graphy, which,  if  sometimes  defidaot  in  accurate 
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sehoIanUp,  display  nevertheless  omriderable  acnte. 
nesa  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  principal 
works  are,  Del  Faro  Romano,  deOa  Via  Sacra,  fe., 
Boma,  1819,  8vo. ;  Le  Mura  di  Roma,  ditegnata 
da  Sir  W.  GeU,  iUiutr.  da  A.  Nibbg,  Boma,  1820; 
and  his  Roma  Antiea,  published  in  1838.  Sir 
Wm.  Gell's  Topography  of  Rome  and  iU  Vieiaiig 
(2nd  Edit.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Bnnbory,  Lon- 
don, 1846)  contains  some  useful  information.  The 
UitceOaneafiMogica,  critica  ed  aniiquaria  (Borne, 
1 790),  and  the  Nittva  Detcritione  di  Roma  (Rome, 
1820,  3  vols.  8vo.),  by  Carlo  Fea,  are  useful  works. 
Hobhouse's  BitloneallUtutrationi  of  ChUde  Harold, 
with  Diuertttjtioiu  on  the  Ruine  qfRome  (London, 
2nd  ed.  1818,  8vo.)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  ao- 
count  of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
works  of  two  other  Englishmen  are  now  out  of  data 
viz.  Edward  Burton's  Description  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties <jf  Rome  (Ozf.  1821  ;  London,  1828,  2  vols. 
8vo.);  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess's  Topographg 
and  AnttquUies  of  Rome  (London,  1831,  2  vols. 
8va).  Forsyth's  Ilafy  is  of  little  service  for  Rodm. 
Sachse's  Gei^ickle  undBesehreHnrng  der  alien  Stadt 
Rom  (Hanover,  1824 — 1828,  2  vds.  8vo.),  though 
still  in  some  respects  a  useful  production,  must  now 
be  regarded  as  superseded  by  more  t«cent  works. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Beschrabang  der 
Stadt  Rom,  with  which  may  be  said  to  commence 
the  modem  epoch  of  Boman  topography.  This  work 
was  projected  in  1817  by  some  German  literati 
then  residing  at  Bome,  among  whom  wen  th* 
present  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  Ernst  Platner, 
lidnard  Gerhard  and  Wilhelm  RlieteU.  They  were 
joined  by  the  celebrated  historian  B.  G.  Kiebuhr, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  ancient 
part;  for  the  scheme  of  the  book  embraced  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  modem  city,  with  all  its 
treasnres  of  art,  besides  an  account  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  is,  however,  of  coarse  only  with  the  latter  that 
we  are  hen  concerned,  which  was  undertaken  by 
Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  and  subsequently  L.  Urlichs. 
Niebuhr's  connection  with  the  work  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  only  a  few  of  the  deecriptiuns  are 
from  his  hand,  which  form  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  bocdc.  The  views  of  the  German 
scholare  thnatened  a  complete  revolution  in  Roman 
topography.  They  seemed  to  have  come  to  Rome 
with  the  express  design  of  overturning  the  paper 
city,  as  their  ancastore  many  centuries  before  bad 
subverted  the  stone  one.  In  extent  and  accuncy  cf 
erudition  they  were  ftr  superior  to  their  Italian 
antagonists ;  bnt  this  advantage  A  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  that  want  of  sober  and  critical 
'good  sense  which  so  frequently  mara  the  produc- 
tions of  German  scholare.  They  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  doubt  upon  a  great  deal,  but  have  esta- 
hlished  very  little  ui  its  place.  To  Piale,  and  not 
to  the  Germans,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  re- 
established the  true  situation  of  the  forum,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  step  in 
the  modem  topography  of  Rome.  The  German 
views  respecting  the  Capitol,  the  oomitium,  and 
several  other  important  points,  have  found  many 
followers;  but  to  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
they  appear  for  the  most  part  not  to  be  proved;  and 
he  has  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  give 
his  reasons  for  that  opinitm. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Besehre^ung  did  good  service  to  the  cause  tt 
Boman  topography,  by  awakening  a  sharper  and 
mure  extended  spirit  of  ioquijj.    The  first  volume 
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•ppnrad  at  Stnttgud  in  I8S9,  ibe  lart  m  1843. 
Am  •  litaru7  pradnetion  —  «•  m  apeakiog  of 
coune  of  tha  ancient  parts — it  if  of  littlo  serrica  to 
tho  achoUr.  The  deacriptiona  are  rerboae,  and  the 
ancient  onea  being  intenningled  with  the  modern 
have  to  be  aooght  tlirough  a  Tolominooa  work. 
A  itill  giaw  defect  is  the  almost  entire  absenoe, 
aapsdallj  in  tbe  earlier  Tolumes,  of  all  dtation  of 
authorities. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  Boman  topography 
W.  A.  Becker,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Rome. 
Becker  took  up  this  aabject  of  his  reiearches  as  a 
point  of  national  bononr;  and  in  his  firet  tract,  De 
Bomat  Vtttru  Murit  atqtit  Portii  (Leipiig,  1842), 
devoMd  two  pages  of  the  preface  to  so  attack  upon 
Canina,  whom  be  suspected  of  tbe  gian  offence  of  a 
want  of  dne  rercrenoe  for  German  acbolanihip.  But 
with  an  inborn  pognacity  his  weapons  were  also  turned 
■gainst  his  own  coantTTTnen.  Amidalittlefaintpiaiaa, 
the  labours  of  Bunsen  and  Uriichs  were  censured  as 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  following  year 
(1843)  Becker  published  the  first  volume  uf  hinBand- 
hiet  (fep  JUmmAm  Altarlltima;  eontaining  a  view 
of  the  topogn^y  of  Some.  A  review  of  his  work 
bf  L.  Preller,  which  appeared  in  the  Neue  Jt- 
iMtMsAe  AUgemoM  lAteratar-Zaiung,  though  writ- 
ten with  candour  and  moderation,  seems  to  have 
stung  Becker  into  fuiy.  He  answered  it  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Dm  Rimuche  Topognphie  n 
Jtom,  elae  Wamtmg  (Leipsig,  1844),  in  which  he 
aocnsed  Preller  of  having  tsken  up  the  cudgels  in 
&Tonr  of  Canina,  though  that  gentleman  is  a  mode- 
rate adherent  of  tbe  German  school  of  topographers. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  arrogant  tone  of  this  pam- 
phlet, Uie  very  title  of  which  is  offensive.  It  was 
answered  by  Uriichs  in  his  Romitcke  Topegraphie 
in  Le^eig  (Stattgart,  1845),  in  which,  though 
Becker  well  deserved  castigation,  the  author  adopted 
too  much  of  tbe  virulent  and  personal  tone  of  bis 
adversary.  Tbe  controversy  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  reply  and  rejoinder,  both  written  with  equal 
bitterness;  but  tbe  dispute  has  served  to  throw 
light  on  some  questions  of  Roman  topography.  In 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  Becker's  Band- 
ftoeA  most  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  useful  production. 
His  views  are  arranged  and  stated  with  great  dear- 
neaa,  and  the  constant  dtation  of  authorities  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  very  convenient  to  tbe  stu- 
dent. The  writer  of  this  article  feels  himself  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
^ble  for  him  to,  have  prepared  it  without  the  as- 
aistanos  of  Becker's  work.  Nevertheless  he  is  of 
ojanioD  that  many  of  Becker's  views  on  the  most 
important  points  of  Roman  topography  are  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  tbey  have  gained  acceptation 
only  from  tbe  extraordinary  confidence  with  which 
they  are  asserted  and  tbe  display  of  learning  by 
which  they  are  supported.  Amongst  other  Ger- 
man topographers  we  need  only  mention  here  L. 
Preller,  who  hss  done  good  service  by  some  able 
papers  and  by  his  useful  work  on  the  Regions  of 
Augustus  (fiie  Regionen  der  Stadt  Rom,  Jena, 
1846,  8vo.).  We  may  add  that  the  English  reader 
will  find  a  stiocinct  and  able  sketch  of  the  views  of 
the  German  school,  and  particularly  of  Becker,  in  a 
series  of  very  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  Bnnbury,  pub- 
lished in  the  CJassical  Museum  (vols.  iii.  iv.  and  v.). 
We  shall  close  this  list  with  the  names  of  two 
modem  Italian  topographers.  Between  tbe  years 
1820  and  1835,  Stefsno  Piale  published  some  very 
nseful  disaartations  on  vaiiooa  points  of  Boman  to- 
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pography,  amoig  which  the  fiillowing  may  be  pav- 
ticnlarly  mentioned:  Dettt  Perle  MUemtriomdi  dd 
Rednto  di  Senio;  Ddk  Porta  oriaUaii,  deOe  nmri- 
ditmali,  e  di  quelle  del  Monte  Atentino  delta  Bteeta 
cmia  ;  DtUa  grwukma  di  Roma  at  tempo  di 
PUtdoi  Del  Foro  Raiumo;  DeBe  Jfora  Amrtliane; 
<  degli  attichi  Artenali  detti  /favatia,  ^  But  at 
the  head  of  the  modem  Italian  school  most  be 
placed  the  Commendatore,  Lnigi  Canina.  Canina 
has  a  rsal  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which,  from 
his  profession,  he  regards  from  an  architeetoral 
rather  than  a  philological  point  of  view;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  residence  at 
Rome,  goes  far  to  compenaate  tbe  absence  of  tbe 
profounder,  but  often  unwieldy,  eradition  of  the 
Germans.  The  later  editions  of  his  works  haw 
been  freed  from  some  of  tbe  errors  which  disfigured 
the  early  ones,  and  contain  mnch  naefol  in- 
formation, not  unmixed  aomedmes  with  emneoai 
views;  a  defect,  however,  which  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  mtut  be  the  lot  of  all  who  approadi  tbe  very 
extensive  and  very  debatable  subject  of  Boman  topo- 
graphy. Ganina*s  principal  works  are  tbe  Indua^ 
none  topogr^fiea  di  R<ma  antica,  4th  ed.  Room^ 
18.50,'8vo.;  JJel  Foro  Romano  e  sue  AdJaceiBe, 
2nd  ed.  1845 ;  and  especially  his  magnificent  work  in 
four  large  folio  volumes  entitled  GH  Edifia  di  Roma 
atUiea,  with  views,  plans,  and  restoretions. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  some  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal maps  and  other  illustrations  of  Ronie.  The 
Florentine  San  Gallo,  who  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  drew  several  of  the  most  remarkable  mouu- 
menta.  The  sketches  and  plans  of  Antonio  Labacci]^ 
executed  at  the  begiiming  of  the  16th  century,  are 
valuable  but  scarce.  We  have  already  meniiooed 
that  Raphael  designed,  or  thought  of  designing,  a 
plan  of  the  restored  dty.  This  plan,  if  ever  exe- 
cuted, ia  no  longer  in  ezisteoce;  but  a  description  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Castigliou 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  (Published  in  tbe  works  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  Padua,  1733.  Then  i.i  a  translation  of  it 
in  tbe  BetchreSmng,  vol  i.  p.  266.  seq.)  Seriioof 
Bologna,  architect  to  Francis  I.,  gave  many  plans 
and  sketchea  of  andent  Boman  buildings  in  the  3nl 
book  of  his  work  on  architecture  (Venice,  IS44,fol.X 
to  which,  however,  be  added  reelorationt.  Leonardo 
Buflalini's  great  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  in  1551, 
was  most  important  for  Boman  topography.  It  was 
drawn  on  wood  in  24  plates;  but  unfortunately  all 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  an  imperfact  copy  in  tbe 
Barberini  palace.  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Bernardo  Ga- 
mucci  published  several  views  in  Rome  about  tbe 
middls  of  the  IGtfa  century.  In  1570  appeared  tbe 
great  work  of  PalUdio,  libri  IV.  deW  ArduteUura, 
ife.  (Venice,  fol.),  in  the  4tb  book  of  which  are 
several  plans  of  ancient  temples;  but  tbe  coUectioii 
is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Serlio.  Scamoaxra  Diecwvi 
topra  le  Antichiti  di  Rama  (Venice,  1852,  ful.) 
contains  some  good  views,  but  the  letter-press  ia  ii>- 
significant.  In  1574  Fulvius  Ursinus  assitite*]  the 
Parisian  architect  Dn  P^rac  in  drawing  np  a  plan  d 
tbe  restored  city,  which  was  published  in  aeveial 
sheets  by  Glacomo  Laura.  It  is  erroneous,  irwom- 
plete,  and  of  little  service.  Of  much  more  valne  are 
tbe  views  of  ancient  monuments  published  by  l>a 
Pe'rac  in  1573,  and  republished  by  Lossi  in  1773. 
In  tbe  time  of  Du  P^rac  several  monuments  were  in 
existence  which  have  now  disappeared,  as  tbe  fomm 
of  Nerva,  the  Septizonium,  and  the  trophies  of 
Harius.  The  sketches  of  Pietn  Santi  Bartoli,  first 
published  in  1741,  are  clever  but  full  of  n 
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Antdne  Desgodeti,  amt  to  Bome  by  Colbat,  pob- 
&h«d  at  Paris  in  1683  hi«  work  ra  Mo,  entitled  Leg 
E'difieet  onti^pieM  de  Some  manret  et  datina.  The 
meaaoranents  an  veiy  comet,  and  the  work  indis- 
pensable to  tboea  who  would  tfaoroagfalj  study 
Boman  architectore.  NolU's  great  plan  of  Bome, 
the  firat  that  can  be  called  an  acconte  one,  appeared 
in  1748.  In  1784  Piranesi  pablisbed  his  splendid 
work  the  AntichUa  Romane  (Bome,  4  vols,  fol.),  con- 
taining the  principal  ruins.  It  was  continued  by 
faia  son,  Fiancesoo  Firanea.  The  work  of  Mich. 
d'Oerbeke,  Lee  ratee  de  TaadenM  Horn*  (}■  la  Haye, 
1673,  S  vols,  large  fol.),  is  also  of  great  value.  In 
1822  appeared  the  AtUiiAUi  Romane  of  Lmgi 
Boeemi  (Bome,  1822,  large  foL).  To  the  plans  and 
nstoratioDs  of  Canina  in  his  Edtjid  we  hare  already 
alluded.  His  large  map  of  Bome  represents  of 
course  his  pecoliar  views,  but  will  be  found  useful 
and  valnable.  Further  information  on  the  literature 
of  Boman  topography  will  be  found  in  an  excellent 
preface  to  the  Beedmbumg  by  the  Chevalier  Bnn- 

[T.  H.  D.] 
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com  OF  BOMB. 

ROMATnTOa     [CoHCOBMA.] 

BOME'CHIUM,  a  pUce  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bmttian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  by  Ovid,  in  his 
description  of  the  voyage  of  the  Epidanrian  serpent 
to  Bome  (Ovid.  Jfet  XV.  705).  The  geography  of  the 
passage  is  by  no  means  very  precise;  but  aooording 
to  local  topographers  the  name  of  Romechi  is  still 
retained  by  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  near  Roaxlla, 
aboot  12  miles  N.of  the  rains  of  Locri  (Bomanelli, 
ToL  i.  p.  156;  QiuttromaDi,  fTot.  ad  BmrrU  CaMr. 
iiLIS.)  [E.H.B.] 

ECMULA,  a  place  in  Upper  Pannoma,  on  the 
read  leading  from  Aemona  along  the  river  Savns  to 
Snninm.  (/«.  Ant.  p.  274;  Tab.  Peut)  It  is 
pa^pi  the  modem  Carbtadt,  the  capital  of  Cro- 
atia. [L.  S.] 

BCyMDLA.    rDAcauL,p.744,b.] 

BOMITLEA  (TPw/wXto,  Steph.  B.:  Buaeaa),  a 
dty  of  Samnium,  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  17),  a« 
being  taken  by  the  Boman  consul  P.  Dedns,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  by  Fabins,  in  the  Third  Samnite 
War,  B.  C  297.  It  is  described  as  being  a  large 
and  opolent  place;  but  seems  to  have  afterwards 
fallen. into  decay,  as  the  name  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  writer,  except  Stephanns  of  Bysantium, 
and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  But 
the  Itineraries  r»endon  a  station  Sub  Bomula,  which 
they  place  on  the  Appian  Way,  21  miles  beyond 
Aeoulannm,  and  22  miles  from  the  Pons  Aufidi 
[/tin.  Ant.  p.  120).  Both  these  stations  being 
known,  we  may  fix  Eomnlea,  which  evidenUy  occupied 
•  bill  above  the  road,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town 
otBieaccia,  where  various  ancient  remains  have  been 
discovered.  (Bomaneffi,  voL  it  p.  348;  Clnver.  /tai 
p.  1204:  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  5).        [E.  H.  B] 

BOSCIAITOM  (_Roteano),  a  town  of  Brattinm, 
situated  on  a  hill  about  2  miles  from  the  sea-ooaat, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm,  and  12  mUes  from  the 
month  of  the  Ciathii.    The  name  is  not  found  in 


Uie  geographers,  or  mentioned  by  any  eailier  writer; 
bat  it  is  found  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninns,  which 
places  it  12  miles  from  Thurii,  and  is  noticed  by 
Procopins  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a  strong  fortress, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  114;  Procop.  B.  G. 
iii.  30.)  It  was  taken  by  Totila  in  A.  D.  548,  but 
continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to  be  a  place 
of  importance,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Calabria.       [E.H.B.] 

BOSTBDM  NEMAVIAE,  a  place  in  the  central 
part  ol  Vindelicia,  on  the  river  Virdo.  (/t.  AnL 
pp.  237,  258.)  [L.  S.] 

BOTOMAGUS  ('Pant/ioyoi),  in  Gallia  Lngdu- 
nensis,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  8)  as  the 
captal  of  the  Veneliocasi,  as  the  name  is  written 
in  some  editions.  [Vbuxkjasses.]  In  the  Table 
the  name  is  written  Battomagus,  with  the  mark 
which  indicates  a  capital  town;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  occurs  in  the  corrupted  form  Latomagus 
on  the  road  which  runs  ^m  a  place  called  Caroco- 
tinum.  Ammianns  (xv.  11)  speaks  of  it  in  the 
plural  number  BotomagL  There  are  said  to  b* 
coins  with  the  legend  Batnmacos. 

Botomagus  is  Rouen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure.  The  old  Gallic  name  was  shortened  to 
Botomum  or  Bodomum,  and  then  to  Rouen,  as  Bo- 
dumna  has  been  shortened  to  Roamie.  The  situa- 
tion of  Rouen  probably  made  it  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Boman  Empire,  but  very  few 
Boman  remains  have  been  found  in  Rouen.  Some 
Boman  tombs  have  been  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

BOXOLATSI  ('P«{o\(U'oO,  a  people  belonging  to 
the  Sarmatian  stock,  who  first  appear  in  history 
about  a  century  before  Christ,  when  they  were  found 
ooenpying  the  steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don.  (Strab.  ii.  p.214,  vii.  pp. 294, 306, 307, 309; 
PUn.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §§  19,  24,  25.)  After- 
wards some  of  them  made  their  footing  in  Uacia  and 
behind  the  Carpathians.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  has 
told  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Boxohuii  and  their 
leader  Tasius  by  Diophaotus,  the  genenil  of  Mithri- 
dataa,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  describing  some 
of  tbdr  manners  which  resembled  those  of  the  Sar- 
matian  stock  to  which  they  belimged.  Tacitus 
(^BieL  L  79)  mentions  another  defeat  of  this  people, 
when  making  an  inroad  into  Moesia  during  Otho's 
shwt  lease  of  power.  From  the  inscription  (Orelli, 
Inter.  750)  which  records  the  honoon  paid  to 
Plantins  SUvanns,  it  appears  that  they  were  also 
defisated  by  him.  Hadrian,  who  kept  his  iirontier 
quet  by  subsidising  the  needy  tribes,  when  they 
complained  about  the  payment  came  to  terms  with 
their  king  (Spartiau,  Hadr.  6) — probably  the  Bas- 
parasanns  of  the  inscripti(ai  (Orelli,  Inter.  833). 
When  the  general  rising  broke  out  among  the  Sar- 
matian,  German,  and  Scythian  tribes  from  the  Bhine 
to  the  Tanais  in  the  reign  of  M.  Auielius,  the 
Boxolani  were  included  in  the  number.  (Jul.  Capit. 
M.  Anton.  22.)  With  the  inroads  of  the  Goths 
the  name  of  the  Boxolani  almost  disappears.  They 
probably  were  partly  exterminated,  and  partly  united 
with  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Alani,  and  shared 
the  general  fate  when  the  Huns  poured  down  than 
the  interior  of  Asia,  classed  the  I)<m,  and  oppressed 
the  Alani,  and,  later,  with  the  help  of  these,  the 
Ostro-Goths. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  name  <^  the  Rba- 
GAiaifi  ('PoicaXw'oi,  Ptol.  iiL  5.  §  24)  is  not  dif- 
ferent fhnn  that  cf  the  Bozcdani,  who,  according  to 
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Schmluik  (Sim.  Altyci.  L  jn  343X  ntKfi  thtir 
•ppdUtion  fiom  tlia  Sarautisn  "  BIob,* — pertiapt 
the  Volga  or  aoma  other  liret  in  their  nttlft- 
■nenta.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KUADITAE.  [Uarkabica,  p.  S78,  >.] 
BUBI  (£(A.  "Putcurrttrit,  Rubastiniu:  Rneo),  • 
city  of  Apolii,  aitmited  od  the  bnuich  of  the  Appian 
Way  betveen  Caniuia  and  Butnotmn,  and  about 
10  milea  diatant  from  the  lea-eaast  It  ia  men- 
tioned by  Uoraoe,  aa  one  of  the  placea  where  Hae- 
cenaa  and  hia  oompaniona  slept  on  the  jonrney  from 
Borne  to  Branduaium.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  94.)  The 
diatance  fhxn  Cannsinm  is  given  aa  S3  milea  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  and  30  in  the  Jenualem  Itine- 
rary, which  ia  the  more  correct,  the  direct  distance 
on  the  map  being  above  S8  milea.  (/(m.  Ant.f. 
116;  /(m.  Bier.  p.  610.)  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pto- 
lemy noticea  the  existence  of  Bubi,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mentioned  nnder  the  name  of  Bubustini  by 
Pliny,  among  the  municipal  towns  ofApolia,  and 
the  "  Bubustinns  Ager  "  is  ennmerated  in  the  Liber 
Coloniamm  among  the  "  Civitatea  Apuliae."  (Plia 
iii.  1I.B.I6;  £«6.  Coi>i>.p.S62.)  An  inscription  also 
attaata  the  manicipal  rank  of  Bubi  in  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Gordian.  (Mommsen,  Iiuer.  S.  If.  624.) 
The  singnlar  ethnic  form  given  by  Pliny  ia  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  coins  which  have  the  nameP  V  BA3- 
TEINON  at  fiilL  These  coina  show  also  that  Bobi 
moat  have  leoeived  a  considerable  amonnt  of  Qicek 
influence  and  cultivation  ;  and  this  is  still  more 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  recently  made  by  ezcavationa  there  of  nnmeions 
works  of  Greek  art  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  aa  well 
as  of  vast  numbers  of  painted  vases,  of  great  variety 
and  beauty.  These,  however,  like  ail  the  others 
found  in  .\pulia  and  Lueania,  are  of  inferior  execu- 
tion, and  show  a  declining  state  of  art  as  compared 
with  those  of  Mola  or  Volci.  All  these  objects  have 
been  diacovefed  in  tomba,  and  in  some  instances  the 
walla  of  the  tombs  themselves  have  been  found  co- 
vered with  paintings.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  172; 
BiMeU.  deir  Imt  Anh.  1829,  p.  173, 1834,  pp.  36, 
164,  228,  &C.)  The  modem  town  of  Ruvo  is  still  a 
considerable  place,  with  an  episcopal  see.   [KH.B.] 


ooia  or  KUBL 

BUBICON  (yov9iKmi),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 
eoaat  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatio  aea,  a  few 
miles  N.  of  AJiminum.  It  was  a  trifling  atream, 
one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  numerous  rivers 
that  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  their  rise  in  the 
Apennines,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Adriatic;  but  it  derived  some  importance  from  its 
having  formed  the  boundary  between  Umbria,  or  the 
part  of  the  Gaulish  territory  included  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  properly  so  called.  Hence, 
when  the  limits  of  Italy  were  considered  to  extend 
only  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Bobicon 
benme  on  this  side  the  northern  boandary  of  Italy. 
(Stmb.  V.  p.  217 ;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Lucan.  i.  215.) 
Thia  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey :  Cisalpme 
Oaol  was  included  in  the  government  of  the  former, 
and  the  Bnbieon  waa  therefore  the  limit  of  hia  pro- 
rince;  it  wa*  this  which  rendered  the  paasage  of 


BUBICOK. 
thia  trifling  itnam  ao  momentoas  an  event,  for  it 
waa,  in  ftct,  the  declaration  of  war.  Caesar  faimaelf 
makes  no  mention  of  ita  passage,  and  it  ia  diSenh 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  set  oat  on  his  mardi 
from  Bavenna  without  being  fcdly  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  Ariminnm;  but  the  well-known  story  of 
his  halt  m  its  banks,  his  hesitation  and  ultimata 
decision,  ia  related  in  detail  by  Snetooius  and  Plu- 
tarch, as  well  aa  by  Lncan,  and  haa  given  a  pnner- 
bial  celebrity  to  the  name  of  the  Bnbicoii.  (SueL 
Caa.  SI;  Plut.  Coes.  32;  Appian,  £.  C.  iL  35; 
Lncan,  L  185,  213 — 227.)  The  river  is  alloded  to 
by  Cicera  a  few  years  later  as  the  frontier  of  GanI; 
and  M.  Antonins  was  ordered  by  a  dect«e  of  tbs 
senate  to  withdraw  bis  army  across  the  Bubicm,  ss 
a  proof  that  he  abandoned  his  designs  on  the  Ganl- 
iah  province.  (Cic  PhU.  vi.  3.)  Strabo  still  reckns 
the  Bobicon  the  limit  between  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Umbria;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  altered  in  the 
division  of  Italy  by  Augustus;  and  though  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  Bubieon  as  "  quondam  finis  Italise,' 
he  indndca  Ariminnm  and  its  territory  as  far  as 
the  river  Crustumina,  in  the  8th  Begion  or  Gallia 
Cispadana.  (Plin.  {.&;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  23.)  Ita  name, 
however,  was  not  forgotten;  it  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula,  which  placea  it  12  milea  from  Ariminum 
{Tab.  Peut')j  and  is  mentioned  by  Sdonina  ApoUi- 
naris.  (Ep.  i.  5.)  But  in  the  middle  ages  all  trace 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  loat ;  even  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  doea  not  notice  it,  notwithstaDding  its 
jvoximity  to  his  native  city. 

In  modem  times  the  identification  of  this  cele- 
brated stream  has  been  the  aubject  of  much  ooo- 
troversy,  and  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  fol^ 
determined.  But  the  question  lies  within  very  nar- 
row compass.  We  know  with  certainty  that  the 
Bubieon  was  intermediate  between  Ariminnm  and 
Bavenna,  and  between  the  rivers  Sapis  QSavioX  which 
flowed  some  miles  S.  of  the  latter,  and  the  Ariminna 
or  Manochia,  which  was  immediately  to  the  K.  of 
the  former  ci^.  Between  these  two  rivers  only 
two  streams  now  enter  the  Adriatic,  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  each  other.  The  soathemmost  of 
these  is  called  the  .^tiso  or  Lata,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  crosses  the  high-road  from  Jiimim  to 
Savama  abont  10  miles  from  the  former  dty.  A 
short  distance  fnrther  K.  the  same  road  croEGes  a 
stream  now  called  Fiumicino,  which  is  fanned 
by  the  united  waters  of  three  small  streama  or  tor- 
rents, the  moat  coiuiderable  uf  which  is  the  PuateUa 
(the  uppermost  of  the  three) ;  the  other  two  are  the 
liigota  or  Rigonej  called  also,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  But/one,  and  the  Pbua,  called  also  the 
Fitmiciao.  Thcia  names  are  those  attested  by  the 
best  old  maps  as  well  as  modem  ones,  especially  by 
the  Alias  of  Magini,  published  in  1620,  and  are  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  earliest  writert 
on  Italian  topography,  Flario  Biondo  and  Leandro 
Alberti.  Cluverius,  however,  calls  the  northernmost 
stream  the  Rvgone,  and  the  one*  next  to  it  the 
Puateih.  This  point  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance, if  it  be  certain  that  the  two  streama  always 
united  their  waters  aa  they  do  at  the  present  day 
before  reaching  the  sea.  The  question  really  liea 
between  the  Ltuo  and  the  Fiwnidao,  the  latter 
being  the  outlet  both  of  the  Ati;oiw  and  the  Piia- 
UUo.  A  papal  bull,  issned  in  1756,  pronounced  ia 
iavonr  of  the  Lwo,  which  has,  in  consequence,  beea 
since  commonly  temied  the  Bulucan,  and  is  still 
called  by  the  peasants  on  its  banks  II  Stibieomt. 
But  it  is  evident  that  muit  an  aaihority  has  no  real 
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woght.  Tb«  name  of  Sagone,  applied  to  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  /Vumimio,  wonld  be  of  more 
valne,  if  it  were  certain  tliat  tlus  name  h:id  not  been 
distorted  bj  antiquarians  to  suit  their  own  parposes. 
Bat  it  appears  that  old  maps  and  books  wriie  the 
name  Rigoia.  Two  arguments,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  almost  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Fiumi- 
cmo  aa  compared  with  the  Imm:  1st  The  distance 
given  in  the  TabaU  of  12  miles  from  Ariminum, 
coincides  exactly  with  the  distance  of  the  Fitmidno 
firom  that  city,  as  stated  by  Cluverins,  who  ejuuAined 
tlie  question  on  the  spot;  and  Sndly,  the  redness  of 
the  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  which  it 
was  supposed  to  have  derived  ita  name,  and  which  is 
distinctly  allnded  to  by  Sidonins  Apollinaris,  as  well 
as  by  Lncan  (Sidon.  Ep.  i.  5;  Lucan,  i.  214),  was 
remarked  by  CInverius  as  a  character  of  the  Fiu- 
mkmo,  which  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  Luto. 
The  circumstance  which  has  been  relied  on  by  some 
authors,  that  the  latter  river  is  a  more  considerable 
and  rapid  stream  than  the  other,  and  wonld  therefote 
constitute  a  better  frontier,  is  certainly  of  no  value, 
for  Lucan  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Bubicon  as  a 
trifling  stream,  with  little  water  in  it  except  when 
nroUen  by  the  winter  rains. 

The  arguments  in  hrour  of  the  Fiiamemo  or 
Piialdlo  (if  we  retain  the  name  of  the  principal  of 
its  three  conflnents)  thus  appear  decidedly  to  pre- 
ponderate; but  the  question  still  requires  a  careful 
examination  on  the  spot,  for  the  statements  of  Clu- 
verins, though  derived  firom  personal  obeervation,  do 
not  agree  well  with  the  modem  maps,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  petty  streams  in  question  may 
have  undergone  considerable  changes  since  his  time; 
slill  more  probable  is  it  that  such  changes  may  liave 
taken  place  since  the  time  of  Caesar.  (Cluver.  Ital 
pp.  296  —  299;  Blondi  Flavii  Italia  IlluttrtOa, 
p.  343;  Albert!,  Daervdont  i  Italia,  p.  246; 
Hagini,  Carta  di  Romagna;  Mannert.  Geographie 
von  Italien,  vol.  i.  p.  234;  Murray's  Handbook/or 
Central  Itab/  p.  104.  The  older  dissertations  «o 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  Graevius  and  Bor- 
mann's  Themanu,  vol.  vii.  part  2.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

BUBRAE  and  AD  RUBRAS,  a  town  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  sow  Ccbeuu  Rvbiat.  (It.  Ant  p. 
481.)  [T.H.D.] 

BUBRESUS  LACUS.    [Atax] 

KUBBICA'TA  CPovefUcera,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  74), 
sn  inUnd  city  of  the  LaeStani  in  the  NE.  part  of 
Hispania  Tamconensis,  on  the  river  Rubricatus; 
aocoiding  to  Beichard,  Okm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BUBRICA'TUS  or  -UM  ('PoueplitaToj,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  18),  a  rirer  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  flowing 
into  the  Hare  Internum  a  little  W.  of  Barcino,  the 
modem  Llobngat.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  5;  Plin.  iiu  3.  s. 
4.)  [T.H.D] 

BCBBICATUS,  in  Numidia.     [Rbubrioatus.] 

RUBBUM  MARE,  or  ERYTHRAEUM  MARE 
(Jl  ifvtpii  biKttaaa,  Herod,  i.  180,  202,  ii.  8,  158, 
159,  iv.  39;  Polyb.  v.  54.  §  12,  is.  43.  §  2 ;  Stnb. 
i.  pp.  32,  33,  SO,  56,  zvi.  pp.  765,  779,  zvii.  pp. 
804/815;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Plin.  vi.  2.  s.  7). 
The  sea  called  Erythra  in  Herodotus  has  a  wide  ex- 
tension, including  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  two 
gul&tbe  Red  Sea  and  the  Periian  Gulf  [Pebsicub 
Smus],  *v)iich  latter  he  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered as  a  gulf,  but  as  part  of  a  continuous  sea- 
line;  when  the  Red  Sea  specifically  is  meant  it  bean 
the  name  of  Arabicua  Sinus  [Akabicot  Smca]. 
The  thick,  wall- like  masses  of  coral  which  form  the 
shores  or  fringbg  reefs  of  the  cleft  by  which  the 
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waten  of  the  Indian  Ocean  advance  through  the 
straits  of  Bab-el-Mandd),  with  their  red  and  purple 
hues,  were  no  doubt  the  original  source  of  the  name. 
Tlios  also  in  Hebrew  (Ezod.  x.  19,  xiiL  18;  P: 
cvi.  7,  9,  22)  it  was  called  '  yam  aflph,"  or  the 
"  weedy  sea,"  from  the  coralline  forests  lying  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Ramses  Miamoum  (Sesos- 
tris)  was  the  first  (from  1388  to  1322,  B.O.)  —  so 
said  the  priests  —  who  with  long  ships  subjected  to 
his  dominion  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  the  Eryth- 
raean, until  at  length  sailing  onwards,  he  arrived  at 
a  sea  so  shallow  as  to  be  no  lunger  navigable, 
Diodorus  (i.  55,  56;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  102)  ssserts 
that  this  conqueror  adranced  in  India  b^ond  the 
Ganges,  while  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760)  speaks  of  a 
memorial  pillar  nf  Sesostris  near  the  strait  of  Deira 
or  Bab-eUMandeb.  It  appean  that  the  Pertian 
Gvlf  had  been  opened  out  to  Phoenician  navigation 
as  three  places  were  found  there  which  bore  similar 
if  not  identical  names  with  those  of  Phoenicia,  Tylns 
or  Tyms,  Aradns,  and  Dora  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  766, 
784,  comp.  L  p.  42),  in  which  wera  temples  resem- 
bling those  of  Phoenicia  (comp.  Kenrick,  Phoenicia, 
p.  48).  The  expeditions  of  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
conjoint  undertakings  of  the  Tyrians  and  Israelites, 
sailed  from  Eiion  Geber  through  the  Straits  oS  Bab- 
d-Alandib  to  Ophir,  one  locality  of  which  may  be 
fixed  in  the  basin  of  the  Erythraean  or  Indian  (kean 
[Ophib].  The  Lagid  kings  of  Aegypt  availed 
themselves  with  great  snocess  of  the  channel  by 
which  nature  brought  the  traffic  and  intercourse  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  of 
the  Interior  Sea.  Their  vessels  visited  the  whole 
wentera  peninsnia  of  India  from  the  gulf  of  Bary- 
gaza,  Guterat,  and  Camboj/,  along  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  to  the  Brahminical  sanctuaries  of  Caps 
Comorin,  and  to  the  great  island  of  Taprobane  or 
Ceylon.  Mearchus  and  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander were  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
periodical  winds  or  monsoons  which  favour  the 
navigation  between  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
N.  and  W.  coasts  of  India.  From  the  further  know- 
ledge acquired  by  navigators  of  this  remarkable 
local  direction  of  the  wind,  they  were  afterwards 
emboldened  to  sail  from  Ocelis  in  the  straits  of  Bab- 
el-Vandeb  and  hold  a  direct  course  along  the  open 
sea  to  Muziris,  the  great  mart  on  the  Ualeiar 
coast  (S.  of  Mangalor),  to  which  internal  trafSo 
brought  articles  c^  commerce  from  the  £.  ccast  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  and  even  gold  from  tbe  remote 
Chryee.  The  Roman  empire  in  its  greatest  extent 
on  its  E.  limit  reached  only  to  the  meridian  of  the 
Pertian  Gulf,  bnt  Stnbo  (i.  p.  14,  ii.  p.  118,  xvi. 
p.  781,  zvii.  pp.  798,  815)  saw  in  Aegypt  with 
surprise  the  number  of  ships  which  sailed  from 
Myoa  Hormos  to  India.  From  the  Zend  and  San- 
scrit words  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  of  Ptolemy,  his  tabular 
geography  remains  an  historic  monument  of  the 
commercial  rehitions  between  the  West  and  the  most 
distant  regions  of  Southern  and  Central  Asia.  At 
the  same  time  Ptolemy  (iv,  9,  vii.  S.  §  5)  did  not 
give  up  tbe  isble  of  tlie  "  unknown  southem  land  " 
connecting  Prasnra  Prom,  with  Cattigara  and 
Tfainae  (Sinarum  Metropolis),  and  therefore  jtnned 
E.  Africa  with  the  land  of  Tsin  or  CAtno.  This 
isthmus-hypothesis,  derived  from  views  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  Hipparchus  and  Marinns  of  Tyre, 
in  which,  however,  Strabo  did  not  concur,  made  the 
Indian  Ocean  a  Mediterranean  sea.  About  half  a 
century  later  than  Ftolem)  a  minute,  and  as  it  iq>- 
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jmn  •  Toy  fiutUn],  aeeoont  of  Ott  caaA  was  gnrn 
10  the  Poriplu  of  the  Eiytlinoui  Sat  (a  work 
•moaunilj  attribotod  to  Arritn,  and  probablf  not 
anterior  to  Sepliinini  Serenu  and  hia  aoo  Caracalla) 
(oompi  Cool^,  ClarnKm  Ptolemf  and  tlu  NiU,  f. 
54).  Daring  the  long  wan  with  Pania,  the 
Aigyptiaa  and  S^ian  popnlatiao,  cat  off  fram  thair 
wdinaiy  commnniratioii  with  Penia  and  India,  wen 
•apfliad  hj  the  channel  which  the  aborea  of  the 
JPanitm  0<ilf  and  the  Bad  Sea  aflbrded;  and  in 
the  Rign  of  Jnitiman  this  ooiDmeree  was  yei7 
important  After  the  diatnrbances  caused  by  the 
wan  of  Heraclina  and  Choanea,  the  Arabs  or 
Garaeena  placed  npon  the  oooflnea  of  Sjria,  Aegypt, 
and  Penia,  bad  the  greatest  portion  of  the  rich  trade 
with  Aethiopia,  8.  Africa,  and  India  thnnm  into 
their  hands.  From  the  middle  of  the  nin:h  cen- 
tiu7  the  Arab  populadoo  of  the  Hedjaa  maintained 
eommereial  nlaiiooa  with  the  northern  countries  of 
£mrop»  and  with  Madagatear,  with  £.  Africa, 
India,  and  CUma,  diffusing  their  langosge,  their 
edias,  and  the  Indian  sjstsm  of  nnmbera.  Bat 
from  the  time  that  the  Kaliph  Al-Hansar  dosed  the 
canal  connecting  the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Nile,  the  im- 
portant line  of  oommnnicatioo  between  the  commerce 
ti  AegTpt  and  India  and  the  E.  coast  of  S.  Africa 
haa  never  been  restored.  For  all  that  concerns  the 
data  faniiahed  bj  the  aocicot  writen  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Erjrthraean  sea  the  Atlas  appended  by 
UBller  to  his  Gtographi  Graed  ifimortt  (Paris, 
185S)  shonid  be  oonsalted.  He  has  brought  to- 
gether the  poeitioos  of  Agathaichidea,  Arteniidams, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Paeudo-Aman,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  recent  sorreys  made  by 
Moresby,  Garless,  and  othsn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUCCCKIUH.     [Dacia,  Pl  744,  b.] 

BUESSIUH.    [REVxasio.] 

BUFINIA'MACPau^vIara).  Ptolemy(ii.9.§17) 
namsa  Noeomagns  [NoTiouaous,  No.  8.]  and 
Bnfiniana  as  the  two  towns  of  the  Nemetes,  a 
people  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  Belgica.  If  we  place 
Bafiniana  with  D'Anrille  and  othen  at  Ruffach  in 
Upper  Abaee  and  in  the  present  department  of 
Bout  JUm,  we  most  admit  Uiat  Ptolemy  has  made 
a  great  mistalm,  for  Jiuffaeh  is  within  the  territory 
of  the  Bsnrari  Bat  D'Anrille  obMnres  that  it  is 
not  more  cntraordinary  to  find  Bafiniana  misplaced 
in  Ptolemy  than  to  find  him  place  Argentoratum  in 
the  tanitoiy  of  the  Vangiones.  [G.  L.] 

BUFBAE,  a  town  of  the  Samnites  oa  the  borden 
of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen.  rii.  739) 
in  a  manner  that  would  lead  as  to  suppose  it  sitoated 
in  Campania,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  ooontiy ;  while  Sillns  Italicos  distinctly  includes 
it  among  the  cities  of  the  Samnitsa  (viii.  568),  and 
Livy  also  meations  Bufrinm  (i>-  all  probability  the 
aame  place)  among  the  towns  taken  irom  the 
Sanmitea  at  the  oommencenient  of  the  Second 
Sanmite  War,  B.C.  326.  (Ut.  via.  25.)  None  of 
these  passages  aSard  any  clue  to  its  position,  which 
cannot  be  determined ;  though  it  must  certainly  be 
soagfat  for  in  the  r^on  above  indicated.  The  sites 
aoggcsted  by  Bomanelli  (toL  ii.  p.  463)  and  other 
kxssl  topognphere  are  men  oonjectana.    [E.  H.  B.] 

BUFBIUM.    [BuFRAK.] 

BUGII,  BUGI  ('Pal>yai  or  'P^O.  ■&  important 
people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  occupying  a  ooo- 
aiderable  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  (Tac. 
Otrm.  43.)  Their  coantry  extended  from  the  rirar 
Vladns  in  the  west  to  the  VistuU  in  the  east,  and 
waa  siuToandsd  in  the  west  by  the  Sideni,  in  the 
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■oott  by  the  Helnoonea,  and  in  the  east  by  tlie 
Sciii,  who  wen  probably  a  Saimatian  tribe.  Stzaho 
doee  not  mention  them,  and  Ptolemy  (iL  II.  S  14) 
speaks  of  a  tribe  'PovrlicAciai,  who  an  probahly  the 
same  aa  the  Bogii.  After  their  fint  apipearanee 
in  Tacitus,  a  long  time  pasaes  away  during  which 
they  an  not  noticed,  until  they  suddenly  reappear 
during  the  wan  of  Attila,  when  they  pUy  s  oon- 
spicooos  part.  (Sidoo.  ApdL  Fameg.  ad  Avit.  319; 
Paul  Diac  da  Gat.  Rotk  f.  534,  ed.  Enam.) 
After  the  death  of  Attila,  tiiey  appear  en  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hungaiy, 
and  the  conntiy  then  inhabitad  by  them  was  now 
called  Rugia,  and  farmed  a  separata  kingdom. 
(Procop.  BeO.  GoA.  ii.  14,  iii.  2;  PaoL  IKac. 
Ltmgob.  L  19.)  But  while  in  this  latter  coantry 
no  trace  of  their  name  is  now  left,  their  name  is  still 
preserved  in  their  original  home  on  the  Baltic,  in 
the  island  of  Rige^  and  in  the  town  of  RagaoBolde, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Rega  and  Regatwalde.  (Camp. 
Ijthsm  on  Toe.  {.  c,  and  Prolegom.  pi  ziz.,  who 
strangely  believse  that  the  Bugii  of  Tacitus  dwelt  oa 
the  Gvi/o/Riga.)  [L.  &] 

BUGIUH  ('Po^iovXa  town  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  (PtoL  u.  1 1.  §  27), 
the  aite  of  which  seems  to  correspond  exactly  witli 
that  of  the  modem  Rtgatualde,  on  the  river  Rega. 
though  othen  seek  it  elsewhere.  (Wllhehn,  Gtr- 
motttai,  f.  273.)  [L.  &] 

RUNICATAE  CPowucaru),  sn  Alpine  tribe  in 
the  north-east  of  Vindelicia  between  the  Oenus  and 
Danubios.  (PtoL  iL  13.  §  I.)  In  the  inscription 
of  the  Alpine  trophy  quoted  by  Pliny  (iiL  24)  they 
are  called  Bucinatea.  [L.  &] 

BUBA  iRuir),  a  river  of  Western  Germany, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhine  from  the  east  near  the 
town  of  DtMirg.  (Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  24.)  [L.  &] 
BUBADA  (Buradensis  Bcsp?),  a  place  in  Htspaaia 
Baetica,  the  name  of  which  appean  only  npon 
corns,  the  preeent  Rm  near  Baaa.  (Florea,  £sp. 
Sagr.  vii.  pi  98.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BUSADIB  (Plin.  v.  I ;  "PmrtriSttpcr,  Piol.  iv.  1. 
§  7;  Bnssader,  /tat.  Ant.),  a  colonia  of  Maoretanis, 
situated  near  Metagonites  Pram.,  which  appean 
sometimes  to  have  been  called  from  the  town  Ruiailir  - 
(PtoL  ir.  I.  §  12).  It  is  represented  by  the  "  faaii- 
dero  *  of  UtUUa,  or  Spanish  penal  fbitreaa,  on  the 
bight  formed  between  C.  Trai  Foreas  and  the 
Mliia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSAZC&  [MAiranAiOA,  p.  298,  b.] 
BIISCINO  ('PowTKiMiv,  'PotMrKii^),a  city  of  the 
Volcae  Tectoeages  in  Gallia  Narixnensis.  (PtoL  ii. 
10.  §  9.)  When  Hsnnibal  entered  Gallia  by  the 
Pyrenees,  he  came  to  lUiberis  (£he),  and  thence 
marched  past  Buscino(Liv.zxi.  24).  Rosdno  stood 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  StraK) :  "  Then 
was  a  lake  near  Rusdno,  and  a  swamjvy  place  a 
little  above  the  sea  full  of  salt  and  containing 
mullets  (Ktvrptts'),  which  an  dag  out;  itxr  if  a  maa 
digs  down  two  or  three  feet,  and  drives  a  trident 
into  the  muddy  water,  he  may  spear  the  fish,  which 
is  of  considerable  size:  and  it  feeds  on  the  mod  like 
the  eels."  (Strab.  W.  f.  182.)  Poly  bios  (xxxiv. 
10,  ed.  Bekker)  has  the  same  about  the  river  and 
the  fish,  which,  however,  he  says,  feed  on  the  plant 
agnstis.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  332.)  The  low  tract 
which  was  divided  by  the  Ruscino  is  the  CyneticQia 
Littns  of  Avienus  (^Or.  Mar.  v.  565): — 

"  post  Pyrenaeum  jngum, 
Jacent  arenae  littoris  Cynetici, 
Easqoe  bts  solcat  amnis  Boadunu." 
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Mah  (B.  5)  naina  the  place  ■  ColonU,  and  w 
the  title  appom  on  emm,  oou  ava.  ura.  yi. 
Plinjr  call*  it  "  Oppidam  Latiuornm."  It  eeema 
to  have  been  a  Gdonia  T^tina. 

The  name  is  inoorrectlj  written  Bnaeione  in  the 
Antonine  Itia.  and  in  the  Table.  It  a  placed  be- 
tween Combuata  [Combuita]  and  Illiberis,  and  it 
is  represented  bj  Cattd-Rotunlloa  or  the  Tour  d» 
StmmUmt  on  the  Tet,  the  anuient  Rnacioo,  a  short 
distance  from  Perpignim,  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  the  PyrinicM  Oriintaia.  Perpiffnan 
lies  un  the  high>road  from  France  into  Spain,  and 
there  is  no  other  great  itiad  in  this  part  of  the  Py- 
renees. 

Rusdno  is  named  Bosoiliona  in  middle  age  doca- 
mentii,  and  from  this  name  the  modem  name  RoiO' 
$illo»  is  deaved.  BouuiOon  was  a  prorinoe  of  the 
ante-revolationary  biatoiy  of  Fiance,  and  it  corre- 
■ponds  to  the  modem  department  of  Pyriniet 
OriaUaUt. 

The  river  Bnselno  or  Rnscinns  is  the  Telis  of 
Mela  (it.  9X  the  Tet ;  and  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  the  tme  ruding  in  Mela  is  Tetis.  The 
Tet  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  past  Perpignan 
into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  coarse  of  about  70 
miles.  Sometimes  it  brings  down  a  great  quantity 
of  water  from  the  moontains.  [G.  L.] 

BUSELLAE  ('Poinr^AAw:  EA.  Bnsellanas :  So- 
t»Oe),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Etmria, 
situlted  about  14  miles  from  the  sea,  and  8  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ombrone  (Umbro).  In 
common  with  several  of  the  ancient  Etmscan  cities, 
we  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  early 
history,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  anti- 
quity uid  of  its  having  been  at  a  very  early  period 
a  powerful  and  important  city.  There  is  every 
probability  that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
formed  the  Etruscan  League  (Uiiller,  Strutter,  vol. 
i.  p.  346).  The  first  mention  of  it  in  histoij  is 
daring  tlw  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  when  it 
nnited  with  CInsium,  Arretinm,  VoUtenae,  and 
Vetulonia,  in  decUrisg  war  against  the  Roman  king. 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy, — a  sufficient 
proof  that  it  was  at  that  time  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state.  (Dionyn.  iii.  61.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Bomans  had  carried 
their  arms  beyond  the  Ciroinian  forest,  when,  in  b.  o. 
301,  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Haximns  carried  his 
arms,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  into  the  territory 
of  the  Boaaliae,  and  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Etruscans  who  were  oppoaed  to  him.  (Liv.  z. 
4,  5.)  A  few  years  later,  in  B.  c.  294,  the  consul 
L.  Poetomius  Megellus  not  only  laid  waste  the 
territory  of  Bnsellae^  bat  took  the  city  itself  by 
(torm,  taking  more  than  SOOO  of  the  inliabitants 
captives  (Id.  z.  37).  No  other  mention  of  it  occurs 
daring  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence ;  but 
during  the  Second  Panic  War  the  Busellani  are 
mentioned  among  the  "popnli  Etruriae"  who  came 
forward  with  voluntary  supplies  to  equip  the  fleet  of 
Scipio  (b.  a  205),  and  ftunished  him  with  timber 
and  com  (Id.  zsviii.  45).  It  is  evident  that  at  this 
time  Busallae  was  still  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Etruria.  We  find  no  sabeequent  notice  of  it  under 
the  Soman  Republic,  bat  it  was  one  of  the  places 
■elected  by  Augustas  to  receive  a  colony  (Plin.  iii. 
6.  s.  8  ;  Zampt,  de  Colon,  p.  847);  notwithstanding 
vrhirh  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay;  and  thongh 
the  name  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  48)  we 
meet  with  no  later  notice  of  it  in  ancient  times.  It 
did  not,  however,  altqgether  cease  to  exist  till  a  much 
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later  period,  as  it  mtained  its  epiaeopal  see  down  to 
the  twelfth  eentnty,  when  it  was  tiaoaferred  to  the 
neighboariiig  town  of  Gro—eto.  (Repetti,  J}a.  Top. 
voL  ii.  pp.  526,  822.) 

The  site  uf  Busellae  is  now  wholly  desolate  and 
overgrown  with  thickets,  which  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult of  access.  But  the  plan  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  and  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be 
followed  in  detached  fragments  throughout  their 
entire  circuit.  It  stood  on  the  flat  top  of  a  hill  of 
considerable  elevation,  about  6  miles  from  the  mo- 
dem city  of  Grotteio,  overlooking  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  and  the  level  plain  of  the  ifaremma, 
which  extends  from  thence  to  the  sea.  The  walls 
fiJlow  the  outline  of  the  hill,  and  enduee  a  space  of 
about  2  milea  in  circniU  They  are  constmcted  of 
very  rade  and  massive  stones,  in  some  places  with 
an  approach  to  horizontal  stmcture,  similar  to  that 
at  VoUtrra  and  Fopulonia ;  bat  in  other  parts  they 
lose  all  traces  of  regularity,  and  present  (avcording 
to  Mr.  Dennis)  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  radest 
and  moat  irregular  style  of  Cyclopian  constmctioo, 
as  exemplified  in  the  walla  <^  Tiiyns  in  Argolis. 
(Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  249.)  The 
sites  cf  six  gates  may  be  traced ;  bat  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gateway 
itself  was  formed.  Within  the  walls  are  acme  frag- 
ments of  rectangular  masonry  and  some  vaults  of 
Boman  constraotion.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  traces 
of  the  necropolis— so  often  the  meet  interesting 
remnant  of  an  Etruscan  city — have  yet  been  dis- 
covered at  Buiellae.  But  the  site  is  so  wild  and  so 
little  visited,  that  no  excavations  have  been  carried 
on  there.     (Dennis,  I.e.  ■p. 254.) 

About  2  milee  from  the  ruins,  and  4  from  Grot- 
teto,  are  some  hot-springs,  now  called  /  BagtU  di 
lUmUe.  On  a  hill  immediately  above  them  are  the 
mediaeval  mins  of  a  town  or  castle  called  Motcona, 
which  have  been  often  mistaken  for  thoee  of  Bnsellae. 
(Dennis,  L  c.)  [E.  H.  B] 

RUSGU'NLA(/tin.JMt;  1'oiHrr6ruy,  PtoL  iv. 
2.  §  6),  a  town  of  Mauretania,  and  a  colonia,  which 
lay  15  M.  P.  to  the  E.of  Icosium.  Its  mins  have 
been  found  near  Cape  Matqfu  or  Temetuffus  (Berth, 
IFoncferuB^en,  p.  55).  For  an  aoconnt  of  these, 
see  Atulaad,  1837,  No.  144.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUSICADE  (Plm.  v.  2;  Mela,  L  7.  §  1 ;  'Powrf- 
icaio,  PtoL  iv.  8.  $  3;  Bosiccade,  /(ia.  AfU.,  PeuL 
Tab.),  the  barboor  of  Cirta  in  Numidia,  and  a  Boman 
oolonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Thafsus 
(Vib.  Seq.  <fe  Flmn.  p.  19 1  U.&ffm),  and  probably 
therefore  identical  with  the  Thafsa  (Sdi^a),  a 
harbour-town,  of  Scylax  (p.  50).  Its  site  is  near 
Stora ;  and  the  modem  town  of  Philippemlh,  the 
Sdt-SUida  of  the  Arabs,  is  made  in  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  Buaieade  (Bartb,  WanderuHgem, 
p.  66).  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUSIDATA.    [Dacu,  p.  744,  b.] 

BUSPE  {Peut.  Tab. ;  'VoSaxai  oi  "Poiwrf,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §  10),  a  town  of  Numidia  between  Acholla  and 
Usilla,  near  the  Capot  Vadordk  (Corippns,  Jo- 
Aorm.  L  366 :  C.  K'abudSa/i),  and  the  see  of  Fnlgen- 
tius,  well-known  in  the  Pelagian  controversy ;  ha 
was  expelled  from  it  by  the  Vandal  Thrasimund. 
Berth  (^Waaderuagen,  p.  177)  found  remains  at 
Sehdiba.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUSPITTOM  ('Pownru'oi',  Strab.  ivii.  p.  831 ; 
Buspina,  Auct.  B.  A/r.  6;  Plin.  ▼.  3;  Peut.  Tab.), 
a  town  of  Africa  Proper,  where  Caesar  defeated 
Scipio,  and  which  be  afterwards  made  his  position 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements.    It  ii  probably  the 
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aw  BUsncuKA. 

■UM  plae*  as  tiuTBCBJUc  of  tha  Ccast-daaerilMr 
(Stoebum.  §  lU,  ed.  MSllar),  new  tha  roiiu  of 
Laptia  Fun.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSTICIAITA  CPovorlitaM,  FtoL  u.  5.  §  7),  • 
dtj  of  tba  Vcttonoa  in  LosiUoU,  on  tha  ri^ht  bank 
of  iba  TiKoa.  Variooaly  idantifiad  with  Corehuda 
loi  O^Jiteo.  (Tt  Ant.  p.  *39.)  [T.H.D.] 

BUSUCUTSHIDM,  BUSSUdTRRIUM  (Plin.  t. 
I  i  A  Ant ;  "PmiairoKKSfai,  Ptol  it.  S.  §  8^  > 
town  of  UaoratanU,  which  Claodiiu  nuda  a  muni- 
dphiin  (Plin.  L  e-X  bat  which  was  ailerwatda  a 
cohmia  (/(m.  AnL).  Barth  (Wmderungm,  p.  60) 
has  idaati6ad  it  with  tha  landing-pUce  lielfys  in  Al- 
geria, whara  than  ia  good  anchorage.     [K.  B.  J.] 

RUTE'NI  CPovriimOi  "^  "Povratvi  in  Ptolemj 
(iL  7.  §  21),  who  plaoaa  them  in  Gallia  Aqnitania. 
Plin;  (iv.  19)  aaja  that  tha  Rnteni  border  on  the 
Nufaonmiia  Prorincia ;  and  Strabo  (it.  p.  191) 
plaoea  them  and  tba  Gabaleia  or  Gabali  next  to  the 
Harixmenaia.  Their  oonntrj  was  the  old  prorince  of 
Jlouetyut,  wliich  extended  finm  the  Cfvama,  ita 
eastern  bonndaiy,  about  90  milea  in  a  western  direc- 
tion. The  chief  town  waa  ShodcM.  The  modem 
departmaot  of  Ava/roit  comprehenda  a  large  part  of 
tlia  Souerfne.  There  were  ailrer  minea  in  the 
oonntiy  of  the  Buteni  and  their  neighbonra  the 
Gabali  [Gabau],  and  the  flax  of  thia  oonntr^  was 
good. 

The  Arrami  and  Buteni  were  defeated  b;  Q. 
Fabiua  Haximna,  ILC.  121,  bnt  their  coonliy  waa 
not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Soman  prorince  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  45).  In  Caeaai'a  time  part  of  the  Rnteni 
ware  included  in  the  Prorincia  under  the  name  of 
Rnteni  Prorindalea  (&  G.  rii.  5,  7).  Vercingatorix 
in  B.  c  52  aent  Lncteriua  of  the  Cadord  into  the 
country  of  the  Rnteni  to  bring  them  OTer  to  the 
Gallic  confederation,  which  he  did.  Caesar,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Prorincia  on  thia  aide,  placed  tnopa  in 
tha  country  of  the  Ruteni  Frorinciales,  and  among 
the  Volcae  Arecomid  and  Toloaatea.  Plinj,  who 
annmeratea  the  Rnteni  among  the  people  of  Aqni- 
tania, also  mentiona  Rnteni  in  Uie  Narbonensis 
(iit  4),  bat  he  means  the  town  Segodnnnm  [Seoo- 
dukuk].  The  Rnteni  Prorinciales  of  course  were 
naarar  to  tha  Tectoaagea  than  the  other  Rnteni,  and 
we  may  perhaps  place  them  in  that  part  of  the 
departments  of  ^reyron  and  ram  which  ia  aontb 
of  tbaTamia  {Tarn).  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
part  of  the  Rutani  were  added  to  the  Prorincia,  either 
after  the  defsat  of  the  Rnteni  by  Maximal,  or  after 
the  conquest  of  Toloea  by  Caepio  (b.c.  106.)  [G.L.] 

RUTICLEI.     [Ruou.] 

RUTUBA  (Ao^),  a  rirer  <^  Lignria,  which  riaea 
in  tba  Maritime  Alps,  near  tha  Co/  de  Tmde,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  at  Vmtimiglia  (Albinm  Intemelium). 
Ita  name  is  found  in  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  places 
it  apparently  to  the  W.  of  Albium  Intemelium, 
whereaa  it  really  flows  on  the  E.  side  of  that  town ; 
Lncan  also  notices  it  amimg  the  streama  which  flow 
from  tha  Apenninea  (ii.  422),  and  gires  it  the 
epithet  of  "  cams,"  from  its  flowing  throoKh  a  deep 
bed  or  larine.  From  the  mention  of  the  Tiber  ju;>t 
after,  aome  writere  hare  supposed  that  he  must 
wean  another  rirer  of  tlie  name;  but  thei«  ia  no 
reason  to  expect  anch  strict  geographical  order  from 
a  poet,  and  the  mention  of  the  Macra  a  few  lines 
lower  down  sufficiently  showa  that  none  such  was 
intended.  Vibiua  Seqaeater  (p.  1 7)  who  makes  the 
Ratuba  fall  into  tha  Tiber,  has  obriously  misunder- 
stood the  paasage  of  Lncan.  [E.  H.  B.l 

BOTUBIS  (Polyb.  op.  Plm.  t.  1 ;  'Pmrniels,  Ptoi. 


BxrrcpiAE 

!t.  S.  C  I),  a  port  of  Mauretama,  wbitb  mart  be 
identified  with  the  low  rocky  point  of  JfawaigaL 
The  town  situated  upon  this  was  the  last  poasiased 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Jfarocco,  and  waa  abundoDcd 
by  tham  in  1769.  (Jackscn,  Maroceo,  p.  104; 
Jtmrn.  of  Geogr.  Soe.  Tol.  ri.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
RU'TULI  ('PoireiiAm),  a  people  of  ancient  Italy, 
who,  aooordmg  to  a  tradilioo  generally  recdnd  ia 
later  timea,  were  aettled  at  a  reiy  early  period  ia  a 
part  of  Latinm,  adjoining  the  sea-coaat,  their  capital 
dty  bang  Ardea.  The  prominent  port  that  they 
and  thdr  king  Tumna  bear  in  the  legendary  histoy 
of  Aaneaa  and  tha  Tnjan  settlement,  especially  in 
the  form  in  which  this  lias  been  worked  up  by 
Virgil,  has  giren  gnat  cdebrity  to  thdr  name, 
but  they  appear  to  hare  been,  in  fact,  eren  acondisg 
to  theae  reiy  traditious,  a  small  and  nnimpntant 
people.  Their  king  Tumna  himself  ia  repraeoted 
aa  dependent  on  Latinus  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  historical  period  Ardat  waa  one  of  the  dtiea  of 
the  Latin  League  (Diooya.  T.  61),  while  the  name  of 
the  Rutuli  liad  become  merged  in  that  of  the  Lalia 
people.  Not  long  before  this  indeed  Liry  represents 
the  Rutuli  as  a  still  existing  people,  and  the  arms  if 
Tarqninius  Snpeibus  as  directed  against  them  whca 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Ardea,  just  bfrfore  his  expul- 
sion. (Lir.  i.  66,  57.)  According  to  this  narratin 
Ardea  waa  not  taken,  but  we  leam  irom  ronch  better 
authority  (the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Cartlufe 
preserred  by  Polybina,  iii.  22)  that  it  had  Ulca 
under  the  power  of  the  Romana  before  the  dose  if 
the  monarchy,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  extioction 
of  the  Rutuli  as  an  independent  people  may  date  6aa 
this  period.  The  only  other  mention  of  the  Rntoi 
which  cao  be  called  historical  ia  that  their  name  is 
found  iu  the  Ust  giren  by  Cato  (i^.  iVstcaaa.  ir.  4. 
p.  629)  of  the  dties  that  took  part  in  the  fiamda- 
I'laa  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  a 
list  in  all  probability  founded  upon  socne  andeat  le- 
oord ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  here  fignra  ai 
distinct  from  the  Aideatas.  Then  wera  some  ob- 
s<!un  traditions  in  antiqui^  that  represented  Ardea 
aa  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argoa  [Ardka],  aad 
theae  an  nguded  by  Miebuhr  as  tending  to  proie 
that  the  Rutuli  were  a  Pelasgic  race.  (Niefa.  roL  i. 
p.  44,  Tol.  ii.  p.  21.)  Schwegler,  on  the  otlier  hand 
considers  them  as  connected  with  the  Etmaeans,  aad 
probably  a  relic  of  the  period  when  that  people  had 
extended  their  dtsninioo  throughout  L^nm  aad 
Campania.  This  theory  finds  some  anpport  in  the 
name  of  Tnmns,  which  may  probably  be  ooDnedsd 
with  Tyrrhenna,  as  well  as  in  tba  union  which  tlie 
legend  represents  as  subsisting  between  Tumns  aad 
ths  Etruscan  king  Mezentius.  (Schw^ler,  Sim. 
Cesci.  roL  i.  pp.  330,  831.)  Bat  the  whole  snbjett 
is  BO  mixed  up  with  &ble  and  poetical  inTcsnioa, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fed  confidence  in  any  anch 
conjectures.  [E.  H.B.] 

RUTUimiM  (A.  Ant.  p.  469),  appwently  a 
town  of  the  Comarii  in  ths  W.  part  of  Britannia  Bk 
mana.  Camden(p.65I)identifiesit  with /burins  n 
Shropikm,  Horsley  (p.418)  with  Wem.    [T.  H.  R] 

RUTU'PIAE  ("PoOToiwiai,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  27 ;  m  the 
Tab.  Peat,  and  Not  Imp.  Butnpae;  in  the  /!■• 
Ant.  Ritnpae,  also  Portns  Rutupensis  and  Portas 
Bitapus:  A^.  Rutnpinns,  Luc.  Pkan.  ri.  67;  Jar. 
ir.  141),  a  town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Britannia  Prima,  now  Bidiborougk  in  JToit.  Ba- 
tnpiae  and  Portns  Rutupensis  were  probably  distiiet, 
the  former  bdng  the  dty,  the  latto-  its  harboor  at 
little  dirtanse;    Ttie  harboor  was  |»iiliaWj 
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BYSSADIUM. 
Sionar,  not  Sandmeh ;  which  lattar  town  saanu  to 
have  aproiig  np  under  the  Sazom,  after  Rntnpiae 
had  began  to  fall  into  deoa;,  and  was  indeed  pro- 
bably bailt  with  materials  taken  from  it.  Aeoord- 
ing  to  Camden  (p.  S44)  the  etymology  of  the  name 
of  Rntapiae  ia  uialc^aus  to  that  of  Sandaich,  being 
dariTed  from  the  British  Bltf/dti^elh,  signifying 
"  sandy  bottoms";  a  deriration  which  seems  moch 
nore  probable  than  that  firom  the  Bnteni,  a  people 
who  occupied  the  district  in  Fiuoe  now  called  La 
Hotrgue.  The  territory  around  the  town  was 
styled  Batnpinns  Ager  (Anson.  Parent.  zviiL  8) 
and  the  coast  Rutapinns  Littus  (Luc.  t  e.).  The 
kilter  was  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  as  the  coast 
near  Margate  and  Readver  is  to  the  present  day. 
Large  beds  of  oyster-shells  bar*  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  UiA  under 
groand.  The  port  is  undoubtedly  that  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (^Ayrk.  38),  under  the  erroneoos  name 
of  Tratuleosis  Partus,  as  occnpied  by  the  fleet  of 
Agrioola.  It  was  a  safe  harbour,  and  the  usual 
and  most  oonvenieiit  one  for  the  passage  between 
France  and  EngUnd.  (Amm.  Marc.  zx.  1,  zzrii. 
8.  §  6.)  The  principal  Roman  remains  at  Rieh- 
hormgh  are  those  of  a  castrum  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  walls  of  the  former  present  an  ezten- 
sire  ruin,  and  on  the  N.  side  are  in  some  places 
from  20  to  SO  fset  in  height.  Fragments  of  aculp- 
tured  marblea  found  within  their  circuit  show  that 
the  fortification  must  have  contained  some  handsome 
buildings.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  amphi- 
theatre were  excavated  in  1849,  and  are  the  first 
remains  of  a  walled  building  of  that  description 
discovered  in  England.  There  is  a  good  description 
of  RicUnrovgk,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VUL,  in  Leland's  Itmerarj/  (vol.  vil  p.  128,  ed. 
Heame).  Leiand  mentions  that  many  Roman  coins 
were  found  there,  which  still  continues  to  be  the 
case.  Other  Roman  antiquities  of  varions  descrip- 
tions have  been  discovered,  as  pottery,  fibulae,  orna- 
ments, knives,  tools,  &c.  Rutnpias  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  theComea  litoria  Sazonid,  and  was 
the  station  of  the  Legio  Ilda  Augnsta.  (^Ifotilia, 
c  52.)  A  complete  account  of  ite  remains  will  be 
found  in  Roach  Smith's  AntiquitieM  qf  Riehborough, 
London,  1850.  [T.  H.  D] 

BYSSADITJH  ('PwrniSun'  Sfot,  PtoL  iv.  6.  |  8), 
"a  moontain  of  Interior  Libya,  from  i^ich  flows 
the  Siacbeir  (Gambia),  making  near  it  the  lake 
Cloniaj  the  middle  of  the  mountain  (or  lake?) 
170  E.  kmg^  1 1°  N.  lat."  (PtoL  I  c.)  This  moun- 
tain terminated  in  the  headknd  also  called  Ryssa- 
diom  ('PiNnrdJiov  inpm'),  the  position  of  which  is 
fixed  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  6)  at  8°  30'  E.  kmg., 
and  11°  aw  N.  lat  We  assume,  with  Bennell  and 
Leake,  that  Arsinarinm  is  C.  Verde,  a  conjecture 
which  can  be  made  with  mora  confidence  because  it 
is  found  that  Ptolemy's  difierenoe  of  longitude  be- 
tween AniDarinm  and  Carthage  is  very  nearly  cor- 
rect,— ^according  to  that  assumption  this  promontory 
most  be  knked  for  to  the  N.  of  the  moulh  of  the 
Oaniia.  The  moontain  and  lake  must  be  assigned 
to  that  elevated  region  in  which  ibeSenegai  and  the 
Gambia  take  their  rise,  fonning  an  appendage  to  the 
centnl  '■igM*"^*  of  Africa  from  which  it  projecto 
northwards,  lik*  a  vast  promcntoiy,  into  the  Ureat 
SaMara.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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SABA,  SABAEl  (iiSri  or  2a<a(:  Eth.  ZaCawr, 
fern.  laSaia),  were  respectively  the  principal  city 
and  nation  in  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  [Ababia.J 
Ancient  geographers  difier  considerably  ss  to  the 
extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Sabaeans,  Era- 
tosthenes assigning  to  it  a  much  larger  area  thun 
Ptolemy.  The  difference  may  perhape  be  reconciled 
by  examining  their  respective  accounts. 

Our  knowledge  of  tlie  Sabaeans  is  derived  from 
three  sources:  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Greek 
historians  and  gaogrsphers,  and  the  Roman  poete 
and  encyclopediste,  Pliny,  Solinus,  &c.  The  Arabiau 
geagra{jiers,  also,  throw  some  light  upon  this  ancient 
and  far-extending  race. 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  genealogies  (6eneni,  j,  6, 
xzv.  -  3)  the  Sabaeans  are  described  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  This  de- 
scent wsa  probably  not  so  much  from  a  ungle 
stem,  as  from  several  branches  of  Hsmite  origin; 
and  as  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaeans  were  numerous, 
some  of  them  may  have  proceeded  immediately  from 
Cush,  and  others  from  later  progenitors  of  the  same 
stock.  Thus  one  tribe  deecended  from  Seba,  the  son 
of  Cosh,  another  from  Jokshan,  Abraham's  son  by 
Ksturah ;  a  third  from  Sheba,  the  son  of  Raamah^ 
the  'P«7fuk  of  tlie  LXX  (Comparo  Pialm  IxxiL 
10;  lecUah,  xlv.  14;  Eiekid,  xxvii.  22,  23,  zxzviiL 
13.)  The  most  material  point  in  this  pedigree  is 
the  fact  of  the  pure  Semitic  blood  of  the  Sabaeans. 
The  Hebrew  prophete  agree  in  celebrating  the 
stature  and  noble  bearing,  the  enterprise  and  wealth 
of  this  nation,  therein  concurring  with  the  expres- 
sion of  Agstharehides,  who  describes  the  Sabaeans 
as  having  rit  odnara  UtoXirft^epa.  Their  occu- 
pations appear  to  have  been  various,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a  nation  so  widely  extended  ("  Sabaei , . . 
ad  ntrsque  maria  porrecti,"  Plin.  vi.  28.  a.  32): 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  south  they  wen 
actively  engaged  in  commerce,  while  in  the  north,  on 
the  borders  of  Idumes,  they  retained  the  predatory 
habita  of  nomades.  (.Job,  it  IS.)  The  "  Queen 
of  the  South,"  L  e.  of  Yemen  or  Sabaea,  who  was 
attracted  to  Palestine  by  the  fame  of  Solomon,  was 
probably  an  Arabian  sovereign.  It  may  be  obsiErved 
that  Yemen  and  Saba  have  nearly  the  same  import, 
each  signifying  the  right  hand  ;  for  a  person  turning 
his  face  to  the  rising  sun  has  the  south  on  his  right, 
and  thus  Saba  or  yeraen,  which  was  long  regarded  as 
the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  zone,  is  the  left- 
hand,  or  sonthsm  land.  (Comp.  Herod,  iii,  107— 
113;  Fonter's  Gtogr.  of  Arabia,  ml  i.  pp.24— 
38.)  A  river  Sabis,  in  Carmania  (MeU,  iiL  8.  §  4), 
and  a  chain  of  mountains  Sabo,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Periian  Gvlf  (Arriaii,  Feriplut.  M.  Erythr.,  Spq 
intyurra  \ty6tuva  SdSa;  comp.  PtoL  vi.  7.  §  23^ 
apparently  indicate  an  extension  of  the  Sabaeans  be- 
yond Arabia  Proper.  That  they  reached  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  city  named  Sabu  or  Sabe 
stood  there,  about  36  miles  S.  <£  Fodnu,  in  lat. 
14°  N.  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  38,  v.  22.  §  14.) 

2.  The  first  Greek  writer  who  mentions  the 
Sabaeans  by  name  is  Eratosthenes.  Bis  account, 
however,  represents  a  more  recent  condition  of  diis 
natioD  than  is  described  by  Anemidorus,  or  by  Aga- 
tharchides,  who  is  Strabo's  principal  authority  in 
his  narrative  of  the  Sabaeans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Diodoms  Sisulns  professes  to  have  oompiled  his 
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uooania  of  th«m  fnm  Om  tustorieil  boofa  of  the 
Aeforptian  king*,  which  he  eouDlted  in  the  Ahx- 
■ndreian  Libtsiy.  (Diod.  iiL  38,  46.)  Then  can 
be  little  qoeation  that  Henlotu,  although  he  doea 
not  name  the  Sahaeam,  deaeribee  them  in  varione 
puaagee,  when  speaking  of  the  Anbiani,  the  aoath- 
crnmiat  people  of  the  earth.  (Herort.  ii.  86,  iii.  107 
— 1 13.)  The  oommeroe  of  Yemen  with  Phoenicia 
and  Ae^7pt  nnder  the  Pharaohs  woold  render  the 
name  of  the  Sabaeans  familiar  in  all  the  haTena  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Aegjptians  imported  spices  brgtelj,  since  thqr  on- 
plnjred  them  in  embalming  the  deed;  and  the  Phoe- 
niciana  reqoired  them  for  the  Sjrian  markets,  since 
perfnmes  have  in  all  ages  been  both  fsToniite 
luznriee  and  among  the  most  popnlar  medicines  uf 
the  EasL  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy  wrote  (in  the 
second  eentnrj  a.d.)  their  trade  with  Syria  and 
Aegypt,  as  the  carriers  of  the  silks  and  spices  so 
mnch  in  request  at  Borne,  brooght  the  Sahaean^ 
within  ken  of  the  aoeotifio  geographer  and  of  the 
learned  generally. 

S.  Accordingly,  we  meet  in  the  Boman  poets 
with  nnmerons,  althongh  ragne,  allusiona  to  the 
wealth  and  luzory  of  the  Sabaeans.  "  MoUes,"  "  di- 
Titea,"  "  beati,''  are  the  epithets  constantly  applied 
to  them.  (See  Catnll.  xi.  S;  ProperC  ii.  10.  16, 
ii.  39. 17,  iii.  IS.  8 ;  Virgil,  Georff.  I  57,  iL  150, 
Aemid.  I  416 ;  Horace,  Carm.  i.  29.  8,  iL  IS.  24; 
Id.  Epitl.  i.  6.  6,  ib.  7.  36  ;  Statins,  SUt.  ir.  8.  I  ; 
Senec  Hercules,  Oet.  t.  376.)  The  expe^tioa  of 
Aelins  Gallos,  mdeed  (b.  c.  24),  may  hare  tended 
to  bring  Soathem  Arabia  more  immediately  onder 
the  notice  of  the  Romans.  Bnt  their  knowledge 
wns  at  best  rery  limited,  end  rested  lass  on  &cts 
than  on  nimmirs  of  Sabsean  opnlence  and  luxury. 
Pliiiy  and  the  geographers  are  rather  better  in- 
fmiied,  bnt  eren  they  bad  very  erroneous  oonceptians 
of  the  physical  or  commercial  character  of  this  nation. 
Mot  until  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  had 
been  discovered  wss  Sabaea  or  Yemen  really  explored 
ij  Europeans. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Sabeans  were  a  widely- 
spread  race,  extending  from  tin  Pemm  Gvlf  to  the 
Sed  Sea,  and  running  up  to  the  borders  of  the 
desert  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  grounds  (^  liieir  reputation  for  excessive 
opulence  and  Inxury.  A  portion  of  their  wealth 
was  undoubtedly  native;  they  supplied  Aegypt  and 
Syria  from  the  remotest  periods  with  frankincense 
and  aromatica;  and  since  the  soil  of  Yemai  is  highly 
froductive,  they  took'  in  exchange,  not  the  com  or 
wine  of  their  neighbours,  but  the  precious  metals. 
Bnt  aromatics  were  by  no  means  the  capital  source 
of  their  wealth.  The  Sabaeans  poeaeeaed  tat  many 
oenturiea  the  keya  of  Indian  commerce,  and  were 
the  intermediate  factors  between  Aegypt  and  Syria, 
as  these  countries  were  in  turn  the  Indian  agents 
for  Europe.  During  the  Pharaonic  eras  of  Aegypt, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  monopoly  of  die 
Sabaeans  in  this  traffic  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  (B.C. 
S74)  was  the  first  Aegyptian  sovereign  who  dis- 
cerned the  value  of  the  Red  Sea  and  its  harbours  to 
his  kingdom.  He  established  his  Indian  emporium 
at  Hycs-Honnua  or  Arnnoe,  and  nnder  his  succes- 
sors Berenice,  which  was  oamected  with  Coptos  on 
the  Nile  by  a  canal,  shared  the  profits  of  this  i»- 
mnnerative  trade.  But  even  then  the  Sabaeans  Icat 
a  small  portion  only  of  their  former  exclusive  ad- 
Tantagee.  They  were  no  longer  the  osniers  of 
Indian  apatts  to  Aegypt,  but  tha;  mn  itill  the 
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importanof  them  Cram  India  itHl£  The  Aegyptian 
flaats  proceeded  no  further  than  the  haven  of  Sab- 
batha  or  Hariaba;  while  the  Sabaeans,  long  prior 
even  to  the  voyage  of  Mearchns  (b.  c  330),  venttued 
across  the  ocean  with  the  monsoon  to  Ceglom  and 
the  Malabar  coast  Their  vessris  were  of  larger 
baild  than  the  ordinary  merchant-ahips  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  mariners  were  mote  skiliul  and 
intrepid  than  the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  recmied,  sbraik 
back  with  tenor  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tlie  track 
of  the  Sabaean  navigators  by  along  the  coast  of  Ge- 
droeia,  since  Nearchus  found  along  its  shores  masy 
Arabic  names  of  places,  and  at  Poaem  engaged  a 
pilot  acquainted  with  those  seas.  In  proportion  aa 
luxury  increased  in  the  Syro-Macedonian  citiea  (and 
their  extravagance  in  the  article  of  perfnmea  akoa 
ia  recorded  t^  Athenaena,  xiL),  and  subsequntly 
in  Some,  the  Indian  trade  beeaina  more  raloable  to 
the  Sabaeana.  It  was  computed  in  the  third  eentniy 
of  the  Empire,  that,  for  every  ponnd  of  silk  broogjit 
to  Italy,  a  ponnd  of  silver  or  even  gold  waa  sent  ta 
Arabia;  and  the  computation  might  fiurly  be  ex- 
tended ta  the  aromatica  employed  so  lavishly  by  the 
Romans  at  their  banquets  and  funerals.  (Comfk 
Petronius,  c  64,  with  Plutarch,  SuUa,  c  38.) 
There  were  two  avenues  of  this  traffic,  one  ovcrlsad 
by  Petra  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  the  other  up  the 
Rad  Sea  to  Arsinoe,  the  Ptolmaio  canal,  and  Alex- 
andreia.  We  may  therefore  {airly  ascribe  the  extra- 
ordinary wealth  of  the  Sabaeans  to  their  ksig 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  Their  coontry,  how- 
ever, was  itself  highly  productive,  and  donblleaa,  Cnai 
the  genera]  character  of  the  Arabian  p*"'"?"'*.  iii 
southern  extremity  was  densely  popolatad.  The 
Sabaeans  are  described  by  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Arabian  writers  as  a  nnmerons  people,  of 
lefty  statnrs,  implying  abundance  of  the  means  <t 
life;  and  the  recnrrence  rf  the  name  of  Saba  thoagb- 
out  the  entire  region  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  Car- 
mania  shows  that  they  were  popnlons  arid  powerfbl 
enough  to  send  out  coloniee.  The  general  barreniHas 
of  the  northern  and  centrsl  districts  of  Arabia  drove 
the  population  down  to  the  sonth.  The  highlands 
that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished 
by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water;  the  air  is  tem- 
perste,  the  animals  ars  munerona  (ibe  horsea  of 
Yemen  are  atrong  and  aerviceable),  and  the  fruits 
delicious.  With  such  abundance  at  home  the  Sa- 
baeans were  enabled  to  'devote  themaelTea  to  tiade 
with  undivided  energy  and  sucoeaa. 

Nothing  mors  strikingly  displays  tha  ignonoiee 
of  the  ancient  geogrsphers  aa  regards  Sabaaa  than 
their  descriptions  of  the  opnlence  of  the  conntiy. 
Their  narratives  are  equally  pompons  and  extrava- 
gant According  to  Agatharchides  and  Diodiinii, 
the  odoor  of  the  spice-woods  was  so  potent  that  Ibe 
inhatntants  were  liable  to  apoplexies,  and  connter. 
acted  the  noxious  perfumes  by  the  ill  odours  of  burnt 
goats'-hair  and  asphaltite.  The  deooratiana  af  their 
houses,  their  furniture,  and  even  their  domeetic  atcn- 
sib  were  of  geld  and  silver:  they  drank  ban  vaacs 
blazing  with  gems;  they  used  diuuunon  chips  far 
firewood ;  and  no  king  could  compete  in  luxury  with 
the  mercbant-princea  of  the  Sabaeans.  We  have  only 
to  remember  the  real  or  imputed  sumptaonaneaa  of  a 
fow  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Camptaai 
merchants  in  the  18th  oentnry,  while  tha  trade  of 
the  East  was  in  a  £9W  hands,  in  order  to  a]qvecials 
the  worth  of  theee  descriptions  by  Agathardiides 
and  Diodons. 

The  delnaions  of  the  ancieala  ««n  fint  £s- 
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FtUed  hf  the  tmeDer  Kiebnhr.  (Vncnptiim  dk 
Arabk,  p.  185.)  Ha  uaerts,  and  lie  hu  not 
been  cantndieted,  that  Zemen  neither  prodacea 
now,  nor  ever  oonld  hare  prodnced,  gold;  bat  that, 
in  the  district  of  Saadt,  it  baa  iron- mines, — a  fact 
nnnotieed  bj  earlier  describen, — which  were  worked 
when  he  nsited  the  coantry.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  native  franlcincenss  is  of  a  very  ordinary 
quality,  Sabaea  yielding  only  the  species  called  Li- 
bftn,  while  the  better  sorts  of  that  gum  are  imported 
from  SunuUra,  Siam,  and  Jixea.  The  distance  from 
which  the  superior  kinds  of  myrrh,  frankincenee, 
nard,  and  caaeia  were  fetched,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  strange  tales  related  about  the  danger  of 
gathering  them  from  the  trees,  with  which  the  Sa- 
baeana  regaled  the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  merchants, 
and  through  them  the  Greek  gsogtrnphers  aba  One 
cause  of  danger  alone  is  likely  to  hare  been  truly  re- 
ported :  the  spice-woods  were  the  abode  Gf  venomous 
reptiles ;  one  of  which,  apparently  a  purple  cobra,  was 
aggressive,  and,  springing  on  introdere,  inflicted  an 
incurable  wound.  The  ancients,  however,  said  and  be- 
lieved that  cinnamon  was  brought  to  Team  by  large 
birds,  which  build  their  nests  of  its  chips,  and  that 
the  hdomtm  was  combed  from  the  beards  of  he-goats. 

The  Sabaeans  were  governed  by  a  king.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  29.)  One  inexorable  condition  of  the 
royal  office  was,  that  he  should  never  quit  bis  palace: 
fimnd  beyond  its  precincts,  it  was  allowable  to  stone 
him  to  death.  The  rule  which  governed  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  singular.  A  certain  number 
of  noble  funilies  poesesaed  equal  claims  to  the  crown: 
and  the  fint  child  (females  were  eligible)  born  after 
an  accession  was  piesiunptive  beir  to  the  reigning 
monareh.  This  seclusion  of  the  king,  and  the 
strange  mode  of  electing  him,  seem  to  indicate  a 
sacerdotal  influence,  similar  to  that  which  regulates 
the  choice  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  hooiage  paid 
to  him  by  the  Thibetiana. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  Sabaea  it  i(  impoasibia 
to  ascertain.  The'  area  we  have  preanmed  is  com- 
prised withm  the  ArabiimSeaV/., the  ferment  Gvff 
K,  the  Indian  Octim  &,  and  an  irregular  line  skirt- 
ing the  Desert,  and  nmning  up  in  a  namnr  punt  to 
IdomeaM. 

For  the  principal  divisicns  of  the  Sabaeans  see  the 
articlea  on  Ababia  ;  AsBAMiTAa ;  Misael 

The  decline  of  the  Sabaea  na  seema  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  two  causes :  (1)  the  mora  direct  inter- 
coarsa  of  the  Aegypto-Greeks  with  India,  snd  (3) 
the  rivalry  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Homeritaa, 
who  subjugated  them.  In  the  aocount  of  their 
eastern  traffic,  and  of  the  cbaraeteristics  of  thur 
land,  we  have  traced  the  featorea  of  the  race.  Com- 
pared with  the  Arabs  of  the  Deaert,  the  Sabaeana 
were  a  highly  civilised  nation,  under  a  regular  go- 
vernment, and,  as  a  mercantile  commimity,  jealous  of 
the  rit;hts  of  property.  The  author  of  the  Periplns 
remarks  upon  aimiUr  security  among  the  Adramitae ; 
the  interests  of  the  merchant  had  curbed  and  softened 
the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Arab.  This  also,  according 
to  Niebuhr  (fitter^.  d»  lAraUe,  p.  315),  is  still 
observable  in  yemen,  in  (xxnparison  with  the  inland 
provinces  of  Bgi»,  and  Net^  [W.  B.  D.] 

SABA.  Three  citiee  of  this  name  are  diatinguished 
lij  andant  geographers:  the  name  indeed  waa  a 
aommon  appelhuion  of  towns,  and  aigni&ed  head  of 
the  province,  or  of  its  leaser  divisims.  (Comp.  Flin. 
vi.  28.  s.  33.) 

1.  (SbCoi,  Stepfa.  B.  t.  V.  XatSs,  Agatharch.  op. 
Pia&p.63),waitheGhiafcit7cfthaS*bafeani.  It 
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is  deaeriM  by  Diodoma  (iii.  46)  aa  aitaated  upon 
a  lofty  wooded  hill,  and  within  two  days'  journey  of 
the  frankincense  country.  The  poeitioii  of  Saba  ii^ 
however,  quite  uncertain:  Uannert  (^Geogr.  der 
Grieck.  u.  Jlom.  vol.  vi.  pt,  L  p.  66)  plaoes  it  at  the 
modem  Saade:  other  geographers  identify  it  irith 
Manb  [Uabiaba]  ;  and  again  Sabbaths,  both  fron 
its  site  in  the  interior  snd  its  commereial  importance, 
seems  to  have  a  good  title  to  be  oonaiderad  as  Sobs 
(2<f<7|  of  Agathaichidee)  or  Sbaba,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans- 

2.  (2ii<i|,FtoL  vL  7.  §§  38,4a;Plin.vL  23.  s.84), 
waa  also  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  Sabaean  territory, 
26  miles  N£.  of  Adm.  Niebuhr  (Z)eaerip(.  de  t Ant- 
hie,  voL  ii.  p.  60)  iden^es  it  with  the  modem  Saabct. 

3.  (iitbu,  Stiab.  xviL  p.  771;  Xagir,  PtoL 
iv.  7.  §  8),  00  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sei^ 
was  the  capital  city  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  its  hai^ 
boor  waa  the  Sabaiticnm  Os  (Ztattirutmr  trriiia, 
Stiab.  zvii.  p.  770).  The  position  of  Sabae,  like 
that  of  so  many  Aethiopian  tacea  and  citiee,  is  vary 
uncertain.  S(nne  writers  place  it  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  gtdf  (Heeran,  Hittor.  Raearchet,  voL 
i.  pk  333);  others  cany  it  up  ss  high  as  the  bay  of 
Adule,  lat.  1 5°  N.  Bruce  (TVowfa,  voL  iii.  pi  144) 
Identifies  the  modem  Azab  with  the  Sabae,  and 
places  it  between  the  tropica  and  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Combea  and  Tamisier  (  Voyaget,  voL  L 
p.  89)  conaider  the  island  MoMtowa  to  have  a  better 
claim:  while  Lord  Valentia  (TVaeeb,  vol  jL  p.  47) 
finde  Sabae  at  Port  MonungUm.  But  althongh 
neither  ancient  geogiaphera  nor  modem  travellns 
ara  agreed  concerning  the  site  of  the  Aethiopian 
Sabae,  they  acooid  in  placing  it  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  kingdom  or  isisnd  of  Meroe,  and  between 
the  Sinus  Avalites  and  the  bay  of  Adule,  L  e. 
between  the  12th  and  15th  degrees  of  N.  Utitode. 
On  the  opposite  shore  were  seated  the  Sabaeans 
of  Aisbis,  and  as  there  was  much  mtercoaise 
betwasD  the  populations  of  the  oppoaita  aidee  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  Aethiopian  Sabanns  may  have 
been  a  colony  from  Anbiv  Both  racea  are  de- 
scribed as  lofty  in  stature  and  opulent  {Pialn 
IzziL;  1  Kingi,  z.  1;  Iniak,  zlv.  14),  and  this 
description  will  apply  equally  to  the  Sabaeans  who 
dwelt  in  the  spice  country  of  Arabia,  and  to  those 
who  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Libyan  spice- 
trade,  and  wen  not  far  nmoved  from  the  gold- 
mines and  the  emerald  and  topaa-<iaarriea  of  the  Ae- 
gyptian and  Aethiopian  mountains.  The  remarkable 
personal  beauty  of  the  Sabaeans  is  confirmed  by  the 
monnments  of  Upper  Nubia,and  was  probably  reported 
to  the  Greek  geognpbeis  by  the  slave-dealera,  to 
whom  height  and  naUs  features  would  be  a  reoom- 
mendatioo.  The  Sabaeana,  at  least  in  earlier  pe- 
riods, may  be  regarded  aa  one  <^  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Aethiopian  kingdom  of  Meroei  [Ukrob.] 
Josephns  (^Antiq,  ii.  5)  affirms  that  the  Queen  of 
Shel^  or  Sab*  came  from  tliis  region,  and  that  it  bore 
the  name  of  Saba  before  it  was  known  by  that  of 
Meroe.  There  seems  also  some  affinity  between  the 
word  Saba  and  the  name  or  title  of  the  kings  of  tha 
Aethiopians,  Saba-oo.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SABADI'BAE  {iatoMSai  vqiroi,  Ptol  vii.  3. 
§  28),  three  islands,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  in  tha 
neighbonrhood  of  the  Aurea  Cheisonesus  in  India 
extra  Gangem.  From  the  great  resemblance  of  the 
name,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  has  confounded  it 
with  that  of  the  island  of  labadius  (or  Sabadina),  now 
Java,  which  he  mentions  in  his  next  section.  [Ix. 
BAOIOB.]  [V?] 
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SABAOE'NA  (SoMtdx^  iagiyam,  or  SaftU 
yuni),  a  town  in  Lanar  AnnenU,  it  mantiaiud  onlj 
by  Ptolemj  (t.  7.  §  10)  as  belonging  to  tba  m- 
fecture  of  JjaTiniana.  [L.  &  J 

SABALINGII  (JalalJyYioi'),  a  Gcmuui  tribe, 
placed  bj  Plolemj  (iL  II.  §  11)  above  the  Saxonas 
in  the  Cimbrian  peninaola,  tbe  modem  Sehlesmg. 
In  tbe  absence  of  all  farther  information  about  them, 
it  haa  been  inferred,  from  tlie  mere  reaerablanca  of 
name,  that  thej  dwelt  in  and  aboot  the  place  called 
Sahghobn  in  the  iaUnd  of  Lalmd.  [L.  S.] 

SABA'RIA  (Xoovopla),  an  important  town  in 
tbe  north  of  Upper  Fannonia,  waa  aitnated  in  a  pbiin 
between  tbe  river  Arrabo  and  the  Dnerta  Bcionun,  on 
the  road  from  Camuntam  to  Poetorium.  The  town, 
which  aeema  to  hare  been  an  ancient  Mttlement  of 
(he  Boii,  derived  its  importance  partly  Cram  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  plain  in  which  it  waa  titnated,  and  partly 
from  the  fiict  that  it  formed  a  kind  of  central  point  at 
which  aeveral  made  met  The  emperor  Clandioa 
laiaed  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony,  whence  it 
received  the  aniname  of  Clandia.  (Plin.  iii,  27; 
Ptol.  ii.  1 5.  §  4.)  In  thia  town  Septimins  Sevenu 
waa  procbumed  Aacnstna  (Anrel.  Vict.  Epit.  19), 
and  the  emperor  Valentinian  reaided  there  aome 
time.  (Amm.  Marc  xzz.  5.)  Owing  to  this  and 
other  circnmstanoea,  tbe  town  roae  to  a  high  degree 
of  prtMperity  daring  tbe  latter  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  and  its  ancient  gieatneas  is  atill  atteated  by 
its  namerons  remains  of  temples  and  aqaedacta. 
Many  aUttuea,  inscriptions,  and  coins  also  have  been 
iimnd  at  StaM  am  Anger,  which  is  the  modem 
nanie,  or,  as  the  Hnngarians  call  it,  Stombathdy. 
{ft  Ant.  pp.  233.  261,  362,  434  ;  Orelli,  /lucryt. 
n.  200  and  1789;  SchSnwisner,  AntiqitUtUet  So- 
bariae.  p. 45;  Hacbar,  Iforieum,  i.  p.  167.)  [L. S.] 

SABABICUS  SINUS.     [Ihdicui  Oousik] 

SABATA  or  SABDATA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
^ataii  of  Zoaimus  (iii.  23),  which  that  writer  de- 
scribes as  SO  stadia  firom  the  ancient  Selenceia.  It 
is  ab»  mentioiied  b7  Abnlfeda  (p.  253)  under  the 
name  of  Sabaih. 

SABATIA  VADA.    [Vajul  Sabxtia.] 

SABATI'NUS  LACUS  (saSaro  Alfin),  Strab.: 
Logo  <U  Avoouu),  oos  of  the  most  considenble 
of  the  lakes  of  Etruria,  which,  as  Strabo  observes,  was 
the  moat  southerly  of  them,  and  conseqaenily  the 
nearest  to  Rome  and  to  the  sea.  (Strab.  v.  p.  286.) 
It  ia,  like  most  of  the  other  bikes  in  tbe  same  region, 
formed  in  tbe  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has 
oonseqaently  a  rtrj  r^nlar  bsain-like  form,  with  a 
circuit  of  about  20  miles,  and  is  sarronnded  on  all 
sides  by  a  ridge  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  It  is 
probable  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  town  of  the 
name  of  S&batc,  which  stood  on  its  shores,  but  tbe 
name  ia  not  fbund  in  the  geographers,  and  tbe  only 
positive  evidenoe  of  its  existence  is  its  mention  in 
the  TabnU  as  a  station  on  tbe  Via  Clandia.  (Tab. 
Pent)  The  lake  itself  is  called  SabaU  by  Stiabo, 
and  Sabate  by  Festos,  from  whom  we  leam  that  it 
gave  name  to  the  Sabatine  tribe  of  the  Roman  citi- 
lens,  one  of  those  which  was  formed  out  of  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  state  in  B.  a  387.  (Liv.  vi. 
4,  S;  Fest  «.  v.  S(d)atiiia,  pp.  342,  343.)  Silins 
Italiens  speaks  of  the  "  Sabstia  stagna  "  in  the  jdnral 
(viii.  492),  probably  including  nnder  tbe  name  the 
much  smiQler  lake  in  the  same  neigbboarbood  called 
tbe  Lacos  Abietinns  or  Logo  di  Martignano.  The 
same  tradition  wss  reported  of  this  lake  as  of  the 
Cimiman,  and  of  manj  others,  that  there  ms  a  d^ 
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iwaDowad  np  by  it,  the  remains  of  which  ondd  sfiD 
occasionally  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  its  dear  waters. 
(Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font  41,  where  we  should  cer- 
tainly read  SciCaroi  for  Hxtcrot.')  It  aboanded  m 
fibh  and  wild-fowl,  and  was  even  stocked  artificially 
with  fish  of  various  kinds  by  the  loxorioDS  Biwwna 
of  late  times.     (Columell.  viii.  16.) 

The  Tabula  plaoes  Sabale  at  the  distance  of  36 
miles  from  Home,  but  ibis  nnmber  ia  much  beyond 
the  trath.  The  trae  distance  is  probably  27  miles, 
which  would  coincide  with  a  site  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  about  a  mile  beyond  the  modem 
town  of  Braociano,  when  there  an  some  raina  of 
Roman  date,  probably  belonging  to  a  villa.  (Tak 
Pent;  HuUten.  Kot  ad  CUeer.  p.  44;  Wea^pbl, 
RSm.  Kan^xigne,  pp.  156,  158.)  The  town  of 
Braeeiamo,  which  now  gives  name  to  tbe  lake,  dates 
only  from  tbe  middle  ages  and  probably  does  not 
occupy  an  ancient  site.  [E.  H.  B.j 

SABATUSi  1.  (Sabiatd),  a  river  of  Samniua^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  and  one  of  the  tribi^ 
taries  of  the  Cakir  (Colore),  with  which  it  unites 
under  the  walls  of  Beoeventum.  [Caix>r.]  The 
name  of  tbe  river  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  Livy  mentions  the  Safaauini  among  the  Cam- 
panians  who  were  punished  for  tbcjr  defection  to 
Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xsvL 
33,  34.)  These  may  mean  generally  the  people  <f 
the  valley  of  Sabatua,  or  there  may  have  been,  as 
auppoaed  by  CInver,  a  town  of  the  aame  name  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.     (Claver.  IfaL  p.  1199.) 

2.  (Sanao),  a  river  of  Brattium,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  flowing  into  die  sea  between 
.^numtaa  and  Capo  Suvero.  Its  name  ia  kmwa 
only  from  tJbe  Itineraries,  finm  which  we  leam  that 
it  was  crossed  by  the  high-road  to  Bhegiom  18  mHa 
S.  of  Coosentia  (Cosenea),  a  distance  which,  eoD- 
bined  with  the  name,  clearly  identifies  it  witb  tlw 
modem  Sanrto.  (/(m.  ./IfK.  ppL  105,  1  la)  tt  is 
generally  identified  by  geograplierB  irith  the  Odnana 
of  Lycophran,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Greek  ticf 
of  Terina  was  situated;  but  this  assumption  rests  on 
no  sufficient  grounds.     [Tekixa.]      [E.  H.  B.] 

SA'BBATA  or  SABBATI&.     [Vada  S;aba- 

TIA.] 

SA'BBATHA  (XiMoAa,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  38 ;  Sa- 
bolba,  Plin.  ri.  28.  s.  32),  was  the  capital  of  tbe 
Adiamitae,  a  Sabaean  tribe  inhabiting  the  S.  coast 
of  Arrina  FeUx  (lat  14°  N.).  [Aobamttab.] 
Its  inhabitants  are  called  Sabbatfiae  by  Festaa  Avi- 
enna  (Descr.  Orij  Terr.  v.  1 136).  Sabbatha  was 
seated  £sr  inland,  on  the  coast  of  a  navigable  iner 
(Prion?)  —  an  nnusnsl  circnmstsnca  in  tfaat  a- 
gion,  where  the  atrsams  ara  brief  in  their  oonna 
and  seldom  navigable.  (Per^  Mar.  Ergtkr.  f. 
15.)  If  it  really  contained  sixty  temples  within  iM 
walls,  Sabbatfaa  must  have  ranked  second  to  ncsie  of 
the  cities  of  Arabia.  Its  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade  doubtless  rendered  it  a  vrealthy  and  importaiA 
place.'  At  no  other  haven  on  the  coast  were  the  apices, 
gams,  snd  silks  of  India  permitted  to  be  landed: 
if  azpoeed  to  sale  elsewhere,  they  were  oonfiacatad, 
and  tbeir  Tenders  punished  with  death.  Tiny  wen 
conveyed  up  the  river  to  Sabbatba  in  boats  made  of 
leather,  strained  over  wooden  frames.  One  gats 
alone  —  probably  for  the  coaveoienca  of  date<£ng 
fraud  — of  Sabbatba  was  sssigned  to  this  branch  of 
commerce;  and  after  the  bake  had  been  """■'-tI. 
Uie  goods  were  not  handed  over  to  their  owaen 
tmtil  a  tithe  had  been  deducted  for  a  deity  named 
Sabis  (=>  donunos),  and  also  a  poctian  for  tba  kio^ 
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Geograpben  attempt  to  identify  Sebbatha  witli  Ha- 
riaba  (Martby,  bat  the  proofs  of  their  identity  are 
nnsatis&ctarj  ;  and  it  may  even  be  qaeetioned 
whether  Sabbatha  be  not  an  elongated  fiimi  of  Saba, 
a  common  appellation  for  cities  in  Arabia  Felix. 
The  Kae<iTavai>  of  Strabo  (zri.  p.  768)  is  snp- 
poaed  by  hie  translator  Groskurd  (vol.  iii.  p.  887) 
to  be  an  error  <br  iaSiTai>ov,  and  the  latter  to  be 
a  form  of  Sabbatha.  [See  Makuba,  Vol  II.  p. 
274]  [W.B.D.] 

SABIin  (iagam),  a  people  of  Central  Italy, 
who  inhabited  the  ragged  momitain  conntry  on  the 
W.  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinns  to  the  neighbonrhoad 
of  Beats,  and  from  thence  sonthwards  as  &r  as  ths 
Tiber  and  the  Ania  They  wen  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans,  on  the  NE. 
by  Picenam,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Vestini,  the  Marsi  and  Aeqnicnli,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Latium,  Their  country  thus  formed  a  narrow  strip, 
extending  about  85  miles  in  length  firom  the  lofty 
group  of  the  Apennines  abore  Mursia,  in  which  the 
Nar  takes  its  rise  (now  called  the  Monti  delta  SSnlla), 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  within  a  few 
miles  it  Bome.  The  southern  limit  of  the  Sabines 
had,  bowerer,  undergone  many  changes;  in  Pliny's 
time  it  was  fixed  as  above  stated,  the  Anio  being 
generally  received  as  the  boundary  between  them 
and  Latium;  hence  Pliny  reckons  Fidenae  and  Mo- 
mentum Sabine  cities,  thongh  there  is  good  ground 
for  assigning  them  both  in  sarlier  times  to  the 
Latins,  and  Ptolemy  again  includes  them  both  in 
Latium.  Strabo,  on  the  other  band,  describes  the 
Sabine  territory  as  extending  at  far  at  Momentum, 
by  which  he  probably  means  to  include  the  latter 
city;  while  Eretnm,  which  was  only  about  3  miles 
M.  dl  Momentum,  seems  to  have  been  universally 
considered  as  a  Sabine  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ;  Plin. 
iii.  6.  8.  9,  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  62!)  In  like 
manner  Pliny  includes  tiie  important  city  of  Tibnr 
among  the  Sabines,  thongh  it  was  certainly  com- 
monly reckoned  a  Latin  city,  and  never  appears  in 
the  early  history  of  Bome  in  connection  with  the 
Sabines.  The  fitct  appears  to  be,  that  the  frontier 
between  the  Sabines  and  Latins  was  in  early  times 
constantly  fluctuating,  as  the  Sabines  on  the  one 
hand  were  pressing  down  from  the  M.,  and  on  the 
other  were  driven  back  in  their  turn  by  the  arms  of 
the  Romans  and  Latins.  But  on  the  division  of 
Italy  into  regions  by  Augustus,  the  Anio  was  esta- 
blished as  the  boundary  of  the  First  Region,  and  for 
this  reason  was  considered  by  Pliny  as  ths  limit 
also  between  the  Latins  and  Sabines.  (Plin  L  c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  name  for  the  oounlry  is 
found  in  ancient  writers,  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  people  which  Samninm  does  to 
Samnites,  Latium  to  Latini,  &c. :  it  is  called  only 
*  the  land  of  the  Sabines  "  (Sabinonun  ager,  or  Sa- 
binus  ager,  Liv.  i.  S6,ii.  16,  &c;  Tac  Hut  iii.  78), 
and  Roman  writers  would  say  "  in  Sablnis  veraari,  in 
Sabinos  proficisci,"  &c  The  Greeks  indeed  used  4 
Sfxfff  kt;  for  the  name  of  the  country  (Strab.  v.  pp.  2 1 9 , 
228,  &C.;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.),  which  is  called  to  the 
present  day  by  the  Roman  peasantry  La  Sabina,  but  we 
do  not  find  any  corresponding  form  in  Latin  autliors. 

AH  ancient  antbon  agree  in  representing  the 
Sabines  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  Italy, 
and  as  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Roman 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  the  pro- 
genitors cf  the  far  mors  aumcioas  races  which  had 
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spread  themselves  to  the  E.  and  S.,  under  the  names 
of  Picentea,  Peligni,  and  Samnites,  the  last  of  whom 
had  in  their  turn  betxnne  the  parents  of  the  Frentani, 
the  Lucanians,  Apulians  and  Bnittians.  The  minor 
tribes  of  the  Marsi,  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  were  also 
in  all  probability  of  Sabine  origin,  thongh  we  have 
DO  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect  [Mabsi].  These 
various  races  are  often  comprehended  by  modem 
writen  under  the  general  name  of  Sabellian,  which 
is  convenient  as  an  ethnic  designation ;  but  there  is 
no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  tlie  word,  which 
was  firat  introdnoed  by  Miebnbr  (voL  i.  p.  91).  Pliny 
indeed  in  one  passage  says  that  the  Samnites  wen 
also  called  Sabelli  (Phn.  iii.  12.  a.  17).  and  this  ia 
confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  250).  Sabellus  is  found 
also  in  Livy  and  other  Latin  writera,  as  an  adjeetwe 
form  for  Sunnite,  tlioagb  never  for  the  name  of  the 
nation  (Liv.  viii.  1,  x.  19);  but  it  is  frequently  also 
used,  especially  by  the  poets,  simply  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  adjective  Sabine.  (Virg.  ff.ii.  167,  ^ai» 
vii.  665 ;  Hor.  Cons.  iii.  6. 37 ;  Juv.  iii.  1 69.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  important  poution  of  the 
Sabines  in  regard  to  ibt  early  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  Italy,  we  have  very  little  iufbrmation  as 
to  their  own  oripn  or  affinities.  Strabo  calls  them 
a  very  ancient  race  and  autochthons  (v.  p^  228), 
which  may  be  nnderatood  as  meaning  that  there 
was  no  account  of  their  immigration  or  origin  which 
he  considered  worthy  of  credit  He  distinctly  rejects 
as  a  fiction  the  DOtioa  that  they  or  their  Samnite 
descendants  were  of  Laconian  origin  (/i.  p.  250); 
an  idea  which  was  very  probably  suggested  only  by 
fsncied  resemblances  in  their  manners  and  institn^ 
tions  to  those  of  Sparta  (Dionys.  ii.  49).  But  thti 
notion,  though  not  countenanced  by  any  historian  of 
authority,  was  taken  up  by  the  Roman  poets,  who 
frequently  allude  to  the  Lacedaemonian  descent  of 
the  Sabines  (Ovid.  Fatt.  i.  260,  iii.  230;  Sil.  Ital. 
ii.  8,  viii.  412,  &c),  and  adopted  also  by  some  press 
writers  (Plut.  Ann.  16;  Hygin.  op.  Sen.  od  Atn. 
viiu  638).  A  roach  more  important  statement  is 
that  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius  on  the  anthority 
of  Zenodotus  of  Troezen,  which  represents  the  Sabinee 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  Umbrian  race  (Diouys.  ii.  49). 
The  authority  of  Zenodotus  is  indeed  in  itself  not 
worth  much,  and  his  statement  as  reported  to  us  is 
somewhat  confused ;  but  many  analogies  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  HoA  the  Sabines  and 
Umbrians  were  closely  cognate  races,  and  branches 
of  the  same  original  stock.  We  leam  firam  tlia 
Eugnbine  tables  that  Sulcus,  the  tutelary  divinity  of 
the  Sabine  nation,  was  an  object  of  especial  worship 
with  the  Umbrians  also;  the  same  documents  prove 
that  various  other  points  of  the  Sabine  religion, 
which  are  spoken  rf  as  peculiar  to  that  nation, 
were  in  fact  common  to  the  Umbrians  aU»  (Klenze, 
PhSoL  AbhandL  p.  80).  Unfortunately  the  Sabine 
hinguage,  which  would  have  thrown  much  light  npon 
the  subject,  is  totally  lost;  not  a  single  inscription 
has  been  preserved  to  us :  but  even  the  few  words 
recorded  by  ancient  writers,  though  many  of  them, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  such  a  selection, 
words  peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  yet  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  essential 
difierenoe  between  the  language  of  the  Sabines  and 
their  neighbours,  the  Umbrians  on  the  one  side,  and 
tbe  Oscans  on  the  other  (Klenze,  2.  e. ;  Dcnaldaon, 
Forroruonuf,  p.  8).  The  general  similarity  between 
their  dialect  and  diat  of  the  Oscan  was  probably  the 
cause  that  they  adopted  with  facility  in  the  more 
aoathem  regioos  of  Italy,  which  they  had  conquered. 
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the  Ungnag*  of  Aeir  Oscu  salgecti;  isdcad  ill  Um 
extant  imcriptiona  in  that  language  maj  be  consi- 
dered as  ^hello-Ouaui,  and  have  probabljr  leoeiTed 
aome  infinenoe  from  the  laognage  of  the  conqneron, 
though  we  have  no  meani  of  eetiinating  its  amoanL 
The  original  Sabines  appear  to  have  early  lost  the 
use  of  their  own  language,  and  adopted  the  general 
nae  of  Latin;  which,  considering  the  ragged  and 
■•eladed  character  of  their  conntiy,  and  their  pri- 
mitive  habits  of  life,  conld  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  had  the  two  languages  been  radically  distinct. 

On  the  wnole,  tberefors,  we  may  ftirly  conclude 
that  the  Sabines  were  only  a  braiwh  of  the  same 
gnat  Csmily  with  the  Oeosns,  Latins,  and  Umbrians, 
but  appaiantly  most  closely  related  to  the  last  of 
the  three.  Their  name  is  generally  derived  from 
that  of  Saboa,  who  is  repnaanted  as  a  son  of  Sancns, 
the  chief  tutelary  divinity  of  the  nation.  (Cato,  op. 
Dionf*.  ii.  -49 ;  SiL  ItaL  viiL  412 ;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  viii. 
638.)  But  another  etymdogy  given  by  ancient 
writers  derives  it  from  their  religions  habits  and 
devotion  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  (Varr.  op.  Fat 
p.  343;  Flin.  iiL  12.  s.  17.)  This  last  derivation 
in  &ct  oomas  to  much  the  same  thing  with  the 
preceding  one,  for  the  name  of  Sabns  (obviooaly  a 
mytholoirical  persoosge)  is  itself  connected  with  the 
Greek  rigt,  and  with  the  word  "sevnm"  fiiund  in 
the  Eagubine  tables  in  the  tense  of  venerable  or 
boly,  just  as  Sancus  is  with  the  Latin  "  saoctus," 
"  sandre,'  &o.     (Dooaldsoo,  L  c.) 

The  original  abode  of  the  Sabines  was,  according 
to  Cato,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aternns,  about 
Amitemom,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofUest  group  of  the 
Apenninee.  We  cannot  indeed  understand  literally, 
at  least  as  applying  to  the  whole  nation,  his  asser- 
tion (as  quoted  by  Dionysins)  that  they  proceeded 
fiom  a  village  called  Teetriaa,  near  Amitemam 
(Cato,  op.  Dionyt.  L  14,  iL  49);  though  this  may 
have  beat  true  of  the  particnUr  band  or  elan  which 
invaded  and  occupied  Beats.  But  there  is  no  reasoo 
to  doobt  the  general  fiust  that  the  Sabines,  at  the 
earliest  period  when  their  name  appears  in  histoiy, 
occupied  (he  lofty  mountain  group  in  question  with 
its  adjacent  valleys,  which,  from  the  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  would  aSbrd 
Datnnl  and  convenient  outlets  to  their  migrations 
in  all  directions.  [Apkhkisob.]  The  sending  forth 
of  these  migrstious,  or  national  oolonies,  as  they 
may  be  called,  was  connected  with  an  ancient 
oustom  which,  though  not  nnknowa  to  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  seems  to  have  been  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Sabines  —  the  Ver  Saxirum  or 
"  sacred  spring."  This  coosisted  of  dedicating,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  nsoally  in  time  of  pressure  from  war  or 
famine,  all  the  produce  of  the  coming  year,  to  some 
deity:  Mamen  or  Mars  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
commonly  selected.  The  cattle  bora  in  that  year 
were  acondingly  sacrificed  to  the  divinity  chosen, 
while  the  children  were  allowed  to  grow  up  to  man's 
estate,  and  were  then  sent  fnth  in  a  body  to  find 
for  themaelvea  new  places  of  abode  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  native  connti^.  (Strab.  v.  p.  350 ;  Fest. 
«.  o*.  Jfomertni,  p.  158,  Sacrani,  p.  321,  Ver 
Saenim,  p.  379 ;  Sisenna,  ap.  Non.  p.  522 ;  Varr. 
Ji.R.m.  16.  §  S9;  Liv.  xxii.  9, 10.)  Such  colonies 
were  related  by  tradition  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  nations  of  the  Ficentes,  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Hirpini,  and  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  their 
consecration  to  Mars  they  were  reported  to  have 
been  gnided  by  a  woodpecker,  or  a  wolf,  the  animals 
feculiarly  connected  with  that  dsi^.    (Strah.  T. 
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pp.  S40,  S50 ;  FesL  pp.  106,  SIS.)    We  hare  no 

statements  of  the  period  at  which  these  anccea&ive 
emigrations  towards  the  K  and  S.  took  place:  all 
that  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  gave  rise  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
spective articles,  and  we  shall  here  content  onrvelves 
with  tracing  that  of  the  Ssbioes  themselves,  or  the 
people  to  whom  that  appellation  continned  to  be 
confined  by  the  Bomaoa. 

Theee,  when  they  firat  emerged  from  their  npland 
valleys  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Beate,  found  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  territory,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  people  whom  Dionysins  calls  Aboiigines, 
and  who,  finding  themselves  nnable  to  withsiand  tlie 
pressure  of  the  Sabines,  withdraw,  ailer  the  capture 
of  their  capital  city  of  Lista,  towards  the  lover 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  settled  themselves  in 
Latinm,  end  finally  became  ooa  of  the  coostitnent 
elements  of  the  Latin  people.  (Cato,  ep.  Ditmgt. 
L  14,  ii.  48, 49.)  [Abokioixes;  Lattdm.]  Mean- 
while the  Sabines,  after  they  had  firmly  established 
themselves  iu  the  possession  of  Beate  and  its  neigb- 
bourhood,  gradually  pressed  on  towards  the  S.  and 
W.,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  hilly  and  rugged 
country  which  extends  from  Beate  to  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ooienlnm 
to  that  of  Tibur  (rwo/t.)  (Dionys.  iL  49.)  Tba 
conquest  and  colonisation  of  this  extensive  tract 
was  probably  the  work  of  a  long  time,  but  at  the 
first  dawn  of  history  we  find  the  Sabines  already 
established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  down  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  its  confluence  with  the  Anio; 
and  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  the  finndatioo 
of  Borne,  they  pushed  on  their  advanced  posts  stiU 
further,  and  established  themselves  on  the  Qoirinal 
hill,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  rising  city.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatins,  of  the  wua 
of  that  king  with  Bomulns,  and  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Sabines  at  Bome  upon  eqnal  tenna  wiih  the 
Latin  inhabitanta,  so  that  the  two  became  gradually 
blended  into  one  people,  has  been  so  mixed  up  with 
t$!a\a  and  distorted  by  poetical  and  mythological 
legends,  that  we  may  well  despair  of  recovering  the 
truth,  or  extricating  the  real  history  from  the  maze 
of  various  and  discordant  traditions;  bnt  it  does  nut 
the  less  represent  a  real  series  of  events.  It  is  an 
imqoestionable  histaricsl  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  popolation  of  the  city  vraa  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
the  settlement  of  that  people  on  the  Qnirinal  ia 
attested  by  numerons  local  traditions,  which  there  ia 
certaiidy  no  reason  to  doubt.  (Sdiwegler,  Bim. 
Gaeh.  voL  L  pp.  243,  478,  &&) 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  discnss  the  varkas 
theories  that  have  been  suggeated  with  a  view  to 
explain  the  teal  nature  of  the  Sabine  invasion,  and 
the  origin  of  the  legends  connected  trith  them.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  of  these  is  that  which  sup- 
poses Bome  to  have  been  really  conquered  by  tin 
Sabines,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  snbseqnent 
struggle  that  the  Latin  setUere  on  the  Palatio* 
attained  an  equality  of  rights.  (Ihne,  iZeseorcAe* 
into  the  Butoty  of  tie  Roman  ComilihMm,  p.  4^, 
&C.;  Schwegler,  vol.  L  pp.  491—493.)  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  view  has  much  to  recommeDd 
it,  and  expUins  many  chscnre  pdnts  in  the  earty 
history,  bnt  it  can  be  scarcely  r^arded  as  based  oa 
such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  would  entitle  it  to  faa 
received  as  a  historical  &ct 

The  Sabine  influence  atrock  deep  into  the  ■•l»v 
racter  of  the  Boman  people;  bnt  its  efiect  was  cs. 
pecially  pramineDt  in  ita  bearing  oo  thair  saenl 
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rites,  uid  on  their  fiacerdotal  as  well  u  religions  in- 
■titntioni,  Tliis  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
character  girai  of  the  Sabines  bj  Varro  and  Pliny; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Ramans  generally  ascribed  to  Noma,  the  Sabine 
king,  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the 
religions  institutions  of  their  conntrr,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  the  military  and  political  ones 
to  his  predecessor  Romnlos.  Nnma,  indeed,  be- 
came to  a  great  extent  the  representutiTe,  or  rather 
the  impersonation  of  the  Sabine  element  of  the 
Boman  people;  at  the  same  tune  that  he  was  so 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  all  religions 
rites  and  institutions,  that  it  became  cnstomaiy  to 
ascribe  to  him  even  those  which  were  certainly  not 
of  Sabine  origin,  bnt  belonged  to  the  Latins  or  were 
derived  from  Alba.  (Ambroseh,  Studien,  pp,  141 
—148;  Schwegler,  B.  0.  toI.l  pp.  543,  554.) 

Throtighottt  these  earliest  traditions  concerning 
the  reUtions  of  the  Sabines  with  Rome,  Cures  is 
the  city  that  appears  to  take  the  most  prominent 
part.  Tatius  himself  was  king  of  Cures  (Dionys. 
it  36);  and  it  was  thither  also  that  the  patricians 
lent,  »!tiet  the  interregpam,  to  seek  oat  the  wise 
and  pacific  Nutna.  (Lir.  i.  18;  Dionys.  ii.  58.)  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  the  connection  ol  the 
Boman  Sabines  with  Cnres  was  found  in  the  name 
of  Qoiritea,  which  came  to  be  erentoally  applied  to 
the  whole  Boman  people,  and  which  was  commonly 
eooaidered  as  immediately  derived  from  that  of  Curea. 
(Liv.  i.  IS;  Varr.  Ij.  L.  ■ri.  68;  Dionys.  ii.  46; 
Strab.  T.  p.  228.)  But  this  etymology  is,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doubtful;  it  is  hi  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  Quirites  was  derived  from  "  quiris," 
a  spear,  and  meant  merely  "  spearmen  "  or  "  war- 
riors," just  as  Quirinns  was  the  "  spear-god,"  or 
god  of  war,  closely  connected,  thongh  not  identical 
with,  Mamers  or  Mara.  It  is  certain  also  that  this 
superiority  of  Cures,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  ceased 
at  a  very  early  period.  No  aubseqaent  allusion  to  it  is 
found  in  Boman  history,  and  the  city  itself  waa  in  his- 
torical times  a  very  inconsiderable  place.  [CUBIES.] 
The  close  onion  thus  estabhshed  between  the 
Bomaos  and  the  Sabines  who  had  settled  themselves 
oa  the  Qnirinal  did  not  secure  the  rising  city  from 
hostilities  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Already  in 
the  reign  of  Tullua  Hostilius,  the  successor  of  Nnma, 
we  find  that  monarch  engaged  in  hoatilities  with  the 
Sabines,  whose  territory  he  invaded.  The  deciuve 
battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  forest  called 
Silra  Halitiosa,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Liv, 
i  30;  Dionys.  iii.  32,  33.)  During  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  who  is  represented  as  himself  of 
Sabine  descent  (he  was  a  grandson  of  Numa),  no 
hostilities  with  the  Sabines  occnr  ;  bat  his  successor 
Tarqninius  Priscus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  that 
peo]de  which  appears  to  iiave  been  of  a  formidable 
description.  The  Sabines,  according  to  Livy,  began 
hostilities  by  crossing  the  Anio  ;  and  after  their  final 
defeat  we  are  told  that  they  were  deprived  of  Col- 
latia  and  the  adjoining  territory,  (Liv.  i.  36 — 38 ; 
Dionys.  lit  55^66.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  Tarqnin 
as  repulsing  the  Sabines  fit>m  the  very  walls  of  the 
city.  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20.)  There  seems  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  they  had  at  this  time  extended 
their  power  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  made 
themselves  mastsrs  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Latins. 
From  this  time  no  farther  mention  of  them  occurs 
in  the  history  of  Bome  till  after  the  expalsioa  of  the 
kings;  bat  in  B.  a  504,  after  the  repalas  of  Pomena, 
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a  Sabine  war  again  broke  obt,  and  from  this  time 
that  people  appeaia  almcat  as  frequently  among  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  as  the  Veientea  or  the  Volscians. 
Bnt  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  marked  by  one  in- 
cident, which  exercised  a  permanent  effect  on  Roman 
histoiy.  The  whole  of  one  cUn  of  the  Sabines, 
headed  by  a  leader  named  Atta  Clausns,  dissenting 
from  the  policy  of  their  countrymen,  migrated  in  a 
body  to  Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed  as  citizens, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  powerful  £unily  and  tribe  of  the 
ClandiL  (Lir.  iL  16 ;  Dionys.  v.  40  ;  Virg.  Atn. 
vii.  708;Tac.  Jwi.  xi.24;  Appian,  Rom.  L  Fr.  11.) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitnlate  in  detail  the  ae- 
connts  of  the  petty  wars  with  the  Sabines  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic,  which  present  few  features  of 
hUtorical  interest.  They  are  of  much  the  same  ge- 
neral character  as  those  with  the  Veientes  and  tii« 
Volscians,  bnt  for  some  reason  or  other  seem  to  bara 
been  a  much  less  iavoiuite  subject  for  popular  legend 
and  national  vanity,  and  therefore  afford  few  of  those 
striking  incidents  and  romantic  episodes  with  which 
the  others  have  been  adorned.  Livy  indeed  disposes 
of  them  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  sommsTy  manner; 
but  they  are  related  in  considerable  detail  by  Diony- 
siua.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  neither 
the  power  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Sabines  had  been 
broken ;  as  they  are  represented  in  b.  c.  469,  ai 
carrying  their  ravages  up  to  the  very  gatee  of  Rome; 
and  even  in  b.  o.  449,  when  the  decisive  victory  of 
H.  Horatins  waa  followed  by  the  capture  of  the 
Sabme  camp,  we  are  told  that  it  was  foimd  fall  of 
booty,  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tories. (Liv.  ii.  16,  18,  &c.,  iii.  26,  30,  38,  61 — 
63  ;  Dionys.  v.  37—47,  vi.  31,  &c.)  On  this,  as 
on  several  other  occasions,  Eretum  appears  as  the 
frontier  town  of  the  SaUnes,  where  they  established 
their  head-quarters,  and  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  Roman  territory. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us 
of  this  victory  of  M.  Horatins  over  the  Sabines  to 
diatingmsh  it  from  niuneroas  other  instances  of  simi- 
lar successes,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  really  or 
importance  ;  at  least  it  was  followed  by  the  remark- 
able result  that  the  wars  with  die  &bines,  which 
for  more  than  fifty  years  had  been  of  such  perpetual 
recurrence,  ceased  altogether  from  tliis  time,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  name  of  the 
Sabines  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  The  cir- 
camstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  becanse  daring 
a  great  part  of  this  interval  the  Ramans  were  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  contest  with  the  Samnitee,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Sabines,  bnt  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  maintained  any  kind  of  political  relation  with 
their  prtigenitora.  Of  the  terms  of  the  peace  which 
subsisted  between  the  Sabines  and  Romans  during 
this  period  we  have  no  account  Niebuhr's  conjec- 
ture tliat  they  enjoyed  the  rights  of  isopolity  with 
the  Romans  (vol.  ii.  p.  447)  is  certainly  without 
foundation;  and  they  appear  to  have  maintained  a 
position  of  simple  neutrality.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  should  have  induced  them 
at  length  suddenly  to  depart  from  this  poliqr,  bat 
in  the  year  B.  a  290  we  find  the  Sabines  coca  mm 
in  arms  against  Bomei  They  were,  however,  easily 
vanquished.  The  consul  H'.  Curins  Dentatas,  who 
had  already  pat  an  end  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Sabines,  and  re- 
duced them  to  submission  in  the  ooune  of  a  single 
campaign.  (Liv.  EfU.  zi;  Vict.  Vir.  lU.  33 ; 
Ores.  iii.  32;  Flor.  i.  19.)  They  ware  severely 
punished  for  their  defection;  great  numbers  of  pri- 
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Moan  wcra  sold  u  skr«;  Uie  ranuinitig  dtiieu 
were  admittad  to  tlie  Roman  franchise,  but  vithoot 
t)ie  right  of  anffrage,  and  their  principal  towns  were 
reduced  to  the  suboiilinata  condition  of  Praeftcttina. 
(Veil.  Pat  i.  U ;  Featns, «.  t.  Prae/tctunu;  Serr.  ad 
Aeit.  yu.  709,  whose  statement  can  onlj  refer  to 
thia  period,  though  erraiaonaly  transferred  bj  him 
to  a  much  earlier  one.)  The  right  of  suffrage  was, 
however,  granted  to  them  about  SO  ^ean  later 
(b.  a  S68);  and  from  this  time  the  SaUnas  en- 
joyed the  full  rights  of  Bnmao  citixens,  and  were 
inclodad  in  the  S^gian  tribe.  (Veil  PaU  I  e. ;  Cic. 
pro  Balb.  IS,  M  I'atm.  IS.)  This  eircamstance 
at  once  separated  them  from  tlie  eaoae  of  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  indnding  their  own  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  Picentes,  and  Peligni,  during  the  great 
contest  of  the  Social  War.  On  that  occasion  the 
Sabinea,  as  well  as  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  wen 
arrayed  on  behalf  of  Rome. 

The  hist  occasion  on  which  the  name  of  the 
Gabinee  as  a  people  is  found  in  history  is  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the;  came  forward 
in  a  body  to  furnish  roluntaen  to  the  army  of 
Scipio.  (Lit.  xxviii.  45.)  After  their  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Roman  state,  we  scarcely  meet  with 
any  separate  notice  of  them,  though  they  contiuned 
to  be  regarded  as  among  the  brarest  and  hairiiest  of 
the  subjects  of  Borne.  Hence  Cioeni  calls  them 
"  floram  Italiae  ac  robnr  rei  pnblicae."   (^Pro  Ligar. 

11) 

Under  the  Empire  tbeir  name  did  not  even  con- 
Unoe  to  be  used  as  a  territorial  designation.  Their 
territory  was  inclodad  in  the  Fourth  Beg^on  by 
Angostos.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  was  sxA- 
■eqnently  reckoned  a  part  of  the  prorinee  of  Valeria, 
and  is  included  with  the  rest  of  that  prorince  under 
the  appellation  of  Picennm  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm. 
(Lib.  CoL  pp.  253,  257,  &c;  P.  Diac  HuL  Lang. 
&.  SO;  Mamni8en,'<Ki  Lib.  CoL  p.  SIS.)  But 
thoogh  the  name  of  the  Sabinea  thns  disappeared 
from  official  nsaga,  it  still  continued  in  current 
jwpnlar  use.  Indeed  it  was  not  likely  that  a  people 
ao  attached  to  ancient  usages,  and  so  primitive  in 
their  habits,  would  readily  loae  or  abandon  their 
old  appellation.  Hence  it  is  almost  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  ancient  name  of  a  district  or 
legioo  of  Italy  baa  been  transmitted  without  alter- 
ation to  the  present  day :  the  province  of  La 
Sabma  aldll  forms  one  of  the  twelve  into  which  the 
States  of  the  Church  are  divided,  and  is  comprised 
within  very  nearly  the  same  limits  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.  (Bampoldi,  Dit.  Cong,  if  Italia, 
..«.) 

The  eoontiy  of  the  Sabinea  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  most  part  of  a  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous character ;  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  cal- 
culated that  above  two-thirds  of  it  are  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  cultivation.  But  the  valleya  are  fertile, 
and  even  luxuriant ;  and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
lower  slopes  of  tlie  ipountains,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  both  of  vines  and  olives.  The  northern- 
most tract  of  their  territory,  including  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Nar  and  Velinns,  especially  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nursia,  was  indeed  a  cold  and 
bleak  highland  country,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  some 
«f  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Apennines;  and  the 
whole  broad  tract  which  extends  from  the  group  of 
the  Monte  VeUao,  S£.  of  Beate,  to  the  front  of 
the  mountain  ranges  that  border  the  Campagna  of 
Bome,  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  broken  and 
rugged  mountains,  of  inferior  elevatitn  to  the  mm 
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central  nnges  of  the  Apennines,  bat  still  far  fnm 
inconsiderable.  The  Uonte  Gamaro  (the  Hoos 
Lucretilis  of  Horace),  which  rises  directly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  attaina  to  an  deration  of 
4285  English  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  isolated 
monntain  called  Monte  TermaUlo  near  Leonena, 
ME.  of  Bieti,  which  forais  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  view  from  Rome,  rises  to  a  height  of  above 
7000  feet,  while  the  Monte  VeUao,  SE.  of  SieU,  co 
the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Vestiiri,  is  not 
less  than  8180  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  the 
ridge,  alao,  which  separates  the  Sabinea  frxm 
Picenum  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  Apen- 
nines. The  JfoiKi  dtlla  SibiBa,  in  which  the  Nar 
takee  its  rise,  attain  the  height  of  7200  feet,  while 
the  Monte  Vettore  and  Piexo  di  Stm,  which  fqaa 
the  coitinuation  of  the  same  chain  towards  the 
Gran  Sauo,  rise  to  a  still  greater  elevaticn.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  lofty  and  rugged  groupa 
of  mountains  are  those  designated  by  the  aodents  as 
the  Mom  Fisckllvs,  Tbtkica  ("  Tetricas  bor- 
rentea  mpes,"  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  113},  and  SBTKRin; 
but  we  are  tmable  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
particular  mountains  to  which  thess  names  wen 
applied.  The  more  westerly  part  of  the  Sabine 
territory  slopes  gradually  from  the  lofVy  ranges  of 
these  central  Apennines  towards  the  valley  rf  the 
Tiber,  and  though  always  hilly  is  still  a  fertile  and 
productive  ootmbry,  umilar  to  the  part  of  Umbria, 
which  it  adjoins.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Velinns 
about  Beats  was  also  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and 
even  at  the  present  day  is  deservedly  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  Italy. 

The  physical  character  of  the  land  of  the  Sabinea 
evidently  exercised  a  strung  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  mannera  of  the  people.  Highlanders  and 
moontaineere  are  generslly  brave,  hardy,  and  frngal; 
and  the  Sabines  seem  to  have  possessed  all  these 
qualities  in  so  high  a  degree  that  they  became,  as  it 
were,  the  types  of  them  among  the  Romans.  Cicero 
calls  them  "  severiseimi  homines  Sabini,"  and  Livy 
speaks  of  the  "  disciplina  tetrica  ac  tristis  veterum 
Sabinomm."  (Cic.  «n  Fatn.  15,  pro  Ligar.  11; 
Liv,  i.  18.)  Cato  also  described  the  severe  and 
frugal  mode  of  life  of  the  early  Romans  as  inherited 
fhm  the  Sabinea  (e^.  Sen.  ad  Atn.  viil  638). 
Their  frogal  mannera  and  moral  piuity  continued 
indeed,  even  under  the  Roman  government,  to  be  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  are  often  introdnced  by  the 
poets  of  the  Empire  as  a  contrast  to  the  Itzxtiry  and 
dissoluteness  of  the  capital.  (Hot.  Cam.  iiL  6.  38 
—  44,  Epod.  S.  41,  EpiA  ii.  1.  25;  Propert. 
iii.  24.  47;  Jut.  iil  169.)  With  these  qualitia 
were  combined,  as  is  not  iinfrequently  fonnd  among 
secluded  mountaineer?,  an  earnest  piety  and  strong 
religious  feeling,  together  with  a  strenuous  attach- 
ment to  the  reUgious  usages  and  forms  of  wodiip 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors. The  religion  of  the  Sabines  does  not  appear 
to  have  differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  other 
neighbouring  nations  of  Italy ;  bat  they  bad  seretal 
peculiar  divinities,  or  at  least  divinities  tmknown  to 
the  Latins  or  Etruscans,  though  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  common  to  the  tJmbrians  also.  At  the 
head  of  these  stood  Sancus,  called  also  Seroo  Sancos, 
who  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
reputed  father  of  their  mythical  progenitor,  or 
eponymous  hero  Sabus.  He  was  considered  as  the 
peculiar  guardian  of  oaths,  and  was  thence  generally 
identified  by  the  Romans  with  Dius  Fiditu;  while 
others,  kx  len  obvioos  icascni,  identified  him  witb 
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EercnlM.  (Orid.  Fatt.  vi.  S15 ;  SU.  Ital.  vUL  420; 
LuUnt.  L  IS;  Aognatin,  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  19;  Am- 
bronh.  AneSen.  p.  170,  &c.)  Among  the  other 
deities  whose  wonhip  ia  expremly  said  to  have  been 
introduoed  at  Rome  bj  the  Sabines,  we  find  Sol, 
Ferooia,  Minerva  and  Uara,  or  Mamen,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Sahines  and  their  descendants.  (Vsrr, 
L.L.-r.  74.)  Hmerra  was,  however,  certainly  an 
Etruscan  divinity  also;  and  in  lilce  manner  Vejovis, 
Ops,  Diana,  and  several  other  deities,  which  are  said 
to  be  of  Sabine  eztiaetion,  were  clearly  common  to 
the  Latins  also,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the 
mythology  of  all  the  Italian  nations.  (Varro,  L  o. ; 
Aogustia,  C.  D.  iv.  33  ;  Schwegler,  Bim.  Gowh.  i. 
p.  250  ;  Ambrosch.  i.e.  pp.141— 176.)  On  the 
other  hand  Qoirinna  was  certainly  a  Sabine  deity, 
notwithstanding  his  snbseqnent  identification  with 
the  deified  Bomnlos.  His  temple,  as  well  as  that  of 
Saneos,  stood  on  the  Qoirinal  hill,  to  which  indeed 
it  probably  gave  name.  (Varr.  L.L.y.  51 ;  Am- 
brosch, pp.  149, 169.) 

Connected  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  Sabines 
may  be  mentioned  their  sapetstitioos  attachment  to 
magical  incantations,  which  they  continned  to  pisctias 
down  to  a  late  period,  as  well  as  their  descendants 
the  Harsi  and  other  Ssbellian  tribes.  (Hor.  Epod. 
17.  28,  SaL  i.  9.  29.)  They  were  noted  also  for 
their  skill,  or  pretended  skill,  in  divination  by  dreams. 
(Fest.  p.  335.)  The  rites  of  augnry,  and  especially 
of  auspioas,  or  omens  from  the  flight  nf  birds,  were 
also  considered  to  be  essentially  of  Sabine  origin, 
thoogh  certainly  commoD  in  more  or  leas  degree  to 
the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy.  Attoa  Navins, 
the  celebrated  angnr  in  the  reign  of  Tarqnin  the 
Elder,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  founder  of 
the  whole  science  of  angnry  (Cic  de  Die.  ii.  38), 
was  a  Sabme,  and  the  institntian  of  the  "  ansjxcia 
niajoia"  was  also  referred  to  Nnma.  (Cic.  dt 
B^  iL  14.) 

Xha  Sabine  language,  as  already  observed,  is 
Icnown  to  ns  only  from  a  few  words  preserved  by 
ancient  writers,  Varro,  Festos,  &e.  Some  of  thcee, 
as  "mnlta,"  "albna,"  "  impwator,"  &c.,  are  well 
known  to  ns  as  Latin  words,  thoogh  said  to  have 
originally  passed  into  that  Ungnage  from  the  Sabinea. 
Olben,  sneb  as  "hirpns"  or  "irpns"  for  a  wolf, 
"cnria"  or  "qniris"  (a  spear),  "nar"  (snlphnr), 
"tdM"  (a  hill),  &e.,  were  altogether  strange  to 
the  Latin,  thoogh  still  in  ose  among  the  Sabines. 
A  more  general  pecoharity  of  the  Sabine  dialect, 
and  which  in  itself  proves  it  to  have  been  a  oognats 
langoage  with  the  Latui,  is  thst  it  inserted  the 
^ig«mTn»  or  F  at  the  commencement  of  many  words 
instead  of  the  roogh  aspirate ;  thos  they  aaid 
•'fitCTS,"  'fedus,"  "fostis,"  "foetia,"  ic,  for  the 
Latin  "  hircns,'  "hedua,"  "  hostis,"  "  hostia,"  4c 
(Varro,  Z.Z.V.  97;  F«tpp.84, 102;  Klenze,PA»- 
hiog.  AhhandL  pp.  70 — 76;  Hommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
kite,  ppw  335—359.)  The  two  last  authon  have 
well  brangbt  together  the  little  that  we  really  know 
of  the  SaUne  language.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from 
the  (zprsssions  al  Varro  how  &r  the  Sabine  lan- 
goage oonld  be  considered  as  still  eristing  in  his 
lima;  bnt  it  seems  probable  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  living  hmguage,  though  the 
peculiar  azpressians  and  forms  referred  to  were  still 
in  use  as  provincialisras.  (Klenze,  L  c.) 

The  Sabines,  we  are  told,  dwelt  principally  in 
villages,  and  even  their  towns  in  the  earliest  times 
wen  imwalled.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228  ;  Dionys.  ii.  49.) 
Tbi*  is  eoe  of  the  points  in  which  they  were  thought 
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to  lenmbk  the  Lacedaemonians  (Pint  Som.  16); 
though  it  probably  aroee  merely  bma  their  sim- 
plidty  of  manners,  and  their  retaining  unchanged 
the  habits  of  primitive  mountaineers.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  statement  we  find  very  few  towns 
mentioned  in  their  territory  ;  and  even  of  these 
Beatb  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  was 
ever  a  place  of  much  importance.  Istebocbea, 
about  14  miles  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Velinua 
(the  name  of  whidi  is  still  preaerred  in  Antrodoco), 
seems  never  to  have  been  a  mnnicipal  town ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  opper  valley  of  the 
Velinus  was,  mnnicipally  speaking,  included  in  the 
territory  of  Beate,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with 
the  lower  valley  also,  down  to  the  falls  of  the  river, 
which  formed  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
bines on  this  side;  Interamna,  as  well  as  Kamia  and 
Ocricnium,  being  included  in  Umbria.  Falacri- 
BUM,  the  birthplace  of  Veapaaian,  situated  near  the 
sooras  of  the  Velinua,  was  certainly  a  mere  village; 
aa  waa  also  Foruli  (Cietta  Tomvuua),  situated  in 
the  croaa  valley  which  led  from  Interocrea  to  Ami- 
temom  and  formed  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  valley  of  the  Velinoa  and  that  of  the 
Atercoa.  Amttebudii  itaelf,  thoogh  aitnated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Atemua,  so  that  it  woold  seem  to 
have  more  natorally  belonged  to  the  Vestini,  was 
certainly  a  Sabine  city  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Strab. 
V.  p.  228),  and  was  probably,  next  to  Seate,  the 
moat  oonaiderable  that  they  possessed.  Ndbsia,  in 
the  opper  valley  of  the  Nar,  was  the  chief  town  cf . 
the  sorrounding  district,  hot  was  never  a  place  cf 
much  importance.  The  lower  country  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Beate  and  Borne,  seems  to  have  contained 
several  small  towns,  which  were  of  municipal  rank, 
thoogh  aaid  by  Strabo  to  be  little  more  than  vilhigea. 
Among  theaa  were  Forum  Nowm,  the  site  of 
which  may  be  fixed  at  Vacovio,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Imde,  and  FoBtm  Dbcii,  the  sitn^tion  of  which 
ia  wholly  unknown.  Both  theaa  were,  as  the  names 
show,  Soman  towns,  and  not  ancient  Sabine  cities ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  replaced  the  Sabine 
Casfebia,  which  waa  probably  aitoated  at  Atpra, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand 
CoBKS,  the  supposed  metropolis  of  the  Sabines  that 
had  settled  at  Bone,  still  retained  its  municipal 
rank,  thoogh  not  a  place  of  much  importance.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  Eketux,  which  was,  aa 
already  observed,  the  hist  of  the  strictly  Sabine  towns 
in  proceeding  towards  Bome ;  though  Pliny  includes 
Momentum  and  Fidenae  also  among  the  Sabinea. 
Beaidea  these  then  were  two  towna  of  the  name  of 
Trebnla,  both  of  which  muat  probably.be  placed  in 
the  Boothem  part  of  the  land  of  the  Sabmsa.  Of 
theaa  Tkkbui.a  Huttisoa  (the  Mutnacaa  of  Virgil, 
Aen.  vii.  711)  ia  represented  by  Mcmie  Zetms, 
about  15  miles  S.  of  Sieti,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
Sahtrian  Way;  while  Tbxbttla  Siiffehas  may 
periiaps  be  placed  at  S.  Antimo  near  Stroncoiu,  in 
the  hills  W.  of  Sieti  Lastly,  Vabia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  4  miles  above  Tibnr,  still  called 
Vieovaro,  would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  a 
Sabine  town;  the  whole  valley  of  the  Digentia 
'(^wenza),  with  its  nllages  of  Handala,  Digentia, 
and  Fannm  Vacnnae  (the  well-known  neighbour- 
hood of  Horace's  Sabine  farm),  being  included  among 
its  dependencies.    [Diokittia.] 

The  territory  of  the  Sabinea  waa  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  extant  by  the  Salarian  Way, 
which  waa  from  an  early  period  one  of  the  great 
highroads  of  Italy.     This   proceeded  from  Bom* 
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dlraet  to  fiote,  and  tlxooe  aaetodad  tht  TiJlqr  gf 
tha  Valions  b;  Intenera*  and  Filacrionm,  from 
whanee  it  croawd  tba  ridga  of  tha  Apeoninea  into 
tha  ralley  of  the  Tnuntns  in  Picenam,  and  tboa 
dascendad  to  Aienlum  and  tha  Adriatic.  Tha 
■tatiooa  batween  Koma  and  Beata  wan  Eretmn, 
which  ma;  be  fixed  at  Grotta  Maraaui,  and  Viena 
NoTtu,  tha  site  of  which  ia  marked  by  the  Oiteria 
Nuota,  or  OtUria  dei  Maitaed,  3S  miles  from 
Borne.  (Waatphal,  Sim.  Kamp.  p.  128.)  [Via 
Sai^ku.] 

Notwithatanding  its  moDntainooa  character  the 
Sabine  territorf  was  far  from  being  poor.  Its  pro- 
dnctions  consixted  chiefly  of  oil  and  wine,  which, 
though  not  of  first-rate  qoality,  were  abundant,  and 
snpjjied  a  great  part  of  the  qnantit;  nsed  by  tlie 
lower  claasea  al  Rome.  (Hor.  Carm.  L  9.  7,  20.  1 ; 
Jot.  iiL  85.)  The  Sabine  hills  produced  also  in 
abnndaooe  the  pUnt  which  was  thence  known  as 
Sabina  herba  (still  called  Sarin),  which  was  used 
by  the  natires  for  incense,  before  the  more  costly 
frank  inoense  was  introduced  from  the  East.  (Plin. 
ZTi.  SO.  s.  33,  zziv.  1 1.  s.  61 ;  Viig.  CuJ.  402 ;  Ovid, 
FoMt.  L  342.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Reate  was 
also  fiunous  for  its  breed  of  moles  and  booies;  and 
the  mountains  atbrded  ezoellent  pasturage  for 
sheep.  The  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  summits 
of  the  Apennines  wen  said  atill  to  be  frequented  by 
wild  goats,  an  animal  long  sine*  extinct  throogboat 
the  oontinent  of  Italy.  (Varr.  R.R.  ii.  1.  §  5, 
3.  §  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SABIS  (3<E<if ),  a  small  lirer  of  Carmania,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Mela  in  connection  with  two  other 
small  streams,  the  Andanis  and  Coroa  (iii.  8). 
It  ia  also  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hairmoza  (Ormiis,  ri.  23.  a.  27). 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  town  in  Carmania  of  the  same 
name  with  this  river  (vL  8.  §  U>  [V.] 

SABIS  iSambn),  a  rirer  of  Belgica,  which  joins 
the  Uota  (Moot)  at  Ckarleroi.  Gaeaar(B.  o.  S7) 
marched  against  the  Nervii  and  their  ooofederatas 
from  the  south,  and  he  found  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sabis  (A  G.  ii.  16).  In  this 
battle  the  Belgaeware  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
[Hutvn.]  [G.  L.] 

SABLUNES,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Colonia  Trajana 
(ir«Ha)  to  Juliacwn  (Julien)  and  Colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  {Coloffiu),  Sablones  is  suppoaed  to  be  a 
place  named  JtU-SttHdt  near  Strajen,  a  town  on 
the  river  J^^tert,  a  branch  of  tha  Moot.  But  see 
Hedioijuiuii  in  Gallia,  No.  3.  [0.  L.] 

SABOCI  (SoCwnM  aL  iaSSKot,  Ptol.  Ui.  5. 
§  20),  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  from  the 
termination  "boki,"  "bank,"  so  often  occurring  in 
Russian  and  Polish  local  names,  most  be  looked  for 
in  the  basin  of  the  river  Sim,  one  of  tha  largest 
affluents  of  the  Viitula,  and  which  drains  a  greater 
part  of  Gaiaia.  (Schafarik,  SUa.  AU.  vol.  i. 
p.  20«.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABOSA,  a  place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the 
mountains  abova  Malaga,  near  CamteUi  known 
only  from  inscriptians.  (Carter,  TnmU,  p.  252 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  L  p.  360.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SABBACAE,  a  people  who  dwelt,  according  to 
Curtius,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Punjab,  in  the 
■eighbouihood  of  the  Insula  Pattalane  (ix.  8.  §  4). 
They  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Praesti 
as  forming  part  of  the  realm  of  Husicaoos.  (Ar- 
rian,  Anab.  vi.  IS;  Diod.  xvii.  102.)  [V.] 

SABBATA  notpdra,  PtoL  it.  &  §  41 ;  Plin.  T.  4. 
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1.  5;  SaUn.  87;  /(M.  Anion.;  Pmt.  Tab.;ialafa»i; 
Prooop.  ds  Aed.  vi.  4;  ^itiMa,  Stadiam.  §§  99, 
100),  a  Phoenician  town  (Sil.  luL  iii.  256)  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes.  The  name, 
which  is  Phoenician  and  occnrs  on  coins  (Hovers, 
Die  PAAms.  vol.  ii.  p.  491),  received  the  Graeci.'ted 
form  ABBOHomw;  for  although  PUny  (L  c)  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  towns  they  an  imdonbtedly  tha 
same  places.  It  became  afterwarda  a  Roman  co- 
lonia, and  was  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Domitilla, 
the  first  wife  of  Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titns  and 
Dooiitian.  (Sueton.  Vapat.  3).  Justinian  fortified 
it  (Prooop.  L  c),  and  it  remained  during  the  middle 
ages  one  of  the  moat  frequented  markets  upon  this 
coast,  to  which  the  nativee  of  central  Africa  brought 
their  grain  (oomp.  Ibn  Abd-el'Hakem,  Joamal 
Aiiatiqve,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  358).  Barth  (  Wandar- 
tmgen,  p.  277)  has  given  an  account  of  the  extensiva 
ruins  <rf  Sabiata,  which  he  feand  to  the  W.  of 
Tripoli,  at  Tripoli  Vttekio,  or  So&ra-adi-SdairkSa, 
lat.  32°  49*,  long.  12°  26'.  (Smyth,  MediterraneaM, 
p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABRINA  (called  by  Ptolemy  3aitpidra,  u.  3. 
§  3 ;  probably  also  the  Sanra  of  the  Geog.  Rav.  ▼.  31 X 
a  river  on  tha  W,  coast  of  Britannia  Bomana,  which 
falla  into  tha  asa  near  Venta  Silunmi,  now  tha 
Severn.  Its  month  formed  an  estuaiy  of  the  same 
name.     (Comp.  Tac  .4im.  zii.  31.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

SABUS,  a  fortified  {dace  in  Armenia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  Antitanrns.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  S09 ;  Kot. 
Imp.  c  S7.)  In  the  Penting.  Table  it  is  called 
Saba.  [L.  &] 

SACAE.    [ScrtBiA.] 

SAGALA  (ri  iiKaXa),  a  deaert  spot  en  the  sea- 
shore of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Nearchns  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  22).  It  is  not  satisfac- 
torily identified  with  any  modem  place.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchm,  L  p.  202.)  [V.] 

SACANI.     [Sabmatia.] 

SAGAPEKEl    [Sacasesb.] 

SACARAtJLr(S<»(ipa£;uu,  Stnb.  xi.  p.  511),  s 
nomad  people  of  Central  Asia,  belonging  to  the 
oldest  stock  of  the  Tnrkt  of  the  AUaL  In  Ptolemy 
(vi.  14.  §  4)  this  people  appear  imder  the  name  of 
Sagaiancae  (SoTOfxiiiinu)  (corap.  Bittar,  Erdkmtde, 
vol.  vii.  p.  696).  [£.  B.  J.] 

SACASSE'NE  (Sokooviii^,  Stnb.  it  p.  73,  xi. 
pp.  509,  511,  529:  Elk.  Sacassani,  Plin.  tL  IIX  a 
province  of  Armenia,  on  the  borden  of  Gogarene, 
which  it  separated  from  the  Talley  of  the  Araxes, 
and  which  extended  to  the  river  Cyma.  St.  Martin 
{Mini,  mr  rArmenie,  voL  L  pp.  143,  209,  210) 
identifies  it  with  the  Armenian  province  of  Sioiawt'A, 
which  was  goremed  up  to  the  12th  century  by  a 
race  of  princes  who  traced  their  descent  to  Hwg,  fint 
king  of  Armenia,  and  who  in  the  9th  oentnry  had 
political  relations  with  tha  Bysantine  court.  (Const. 
Porph.  da  Caeren.  AuL  £ys.  vol.  L  p.  397.)  The 
Sacapehb  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  9)  appears  to  ha 
tha  same  aa  this  province.  [E.  B.  J.'J 

SACASTEliE  (SoKovTiHt),  »  district  of  the 
interior  of  Drangiana,  which  was  oocupied  by  the 
Sacae  or  Scytliians,  who  appear  to  have  descended 
through  the  Pmjab,  and  to  have  settled  there. 
(Isidor.  Mane.  Parth.  c  18.)  Acooiding  to  laido. 
rus,  it  bore  also  tha  name  of  Panataeetib  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  modem  name  of  this  omntiy, 
S^etian  or  Soiten,  is  deiived  from  Saeaatene  (Wahl, 
Vorder  u.  Mittel-Atien,  L  p.  569;  oomp.  Bitter, 
viii.  p^  120).  Four  towns,  Baida,  Uin,  Paiacanli, 
and  Sigal,  are  mentianed  in  it :  oif  thaaa^  Ua  maf 
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be  oompand  with  Hm-nagan,  a  town  on  tin  Indns 
belonfring  to  th«  same  people^  (Arrian,  Per^l.  Mar. 
Eryth.  §  38.)     [MnnjAOARA.]  [V.] 

SACCASK'NA,  a  place  in  Cappadocia,  probably 
in  the  neiehbourhood  of  the  modem  Urgub  or  Urhf. 
(/I  AfU.  f.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

SACCO'PODES  (SoKKoirAcf),  according  to 
Strabo,  a  name  giren  to  the  people  of  Adiabene  in 
Aasjnia  (zvi.  p.  745).  There  haa  been  a  great 
dispute  among  learned  men  as  to  this  name,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  genuine  one,  Bochart  has 
suggested  Sancropodes  (^XauKfmdits).  On  the 
whole,  howevtr,  it  would  seem  that  the  emendation 
of  Tzschnkke  is  the  best,  who  reads  SovAitraSff. 
(Groskard,  ad  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  225.)       [V.] 

SAC£S  MONS  (rb  'Uphy  tfoi)  was  the  name 
given  to  a  hill  aboat  3  miles  from  Rome,  across  the 
Anio  and  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  is 
mentioned  only  on  occasion  of  the  two  secessions  of 
the  plebeians  from  Borne :  the  first  of  which,  in  B.  o. 
494,  was  terminated  by  the  dexterity  of  Menenins 
Agrippa,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  election  of  the 
first  tribunes  of  the  people.  (Lit.  ii.  32 ;  Dionys.  vi. 
45;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1.)  In  memory  of  this  treaty 
and  the  "  Lex  Saciata  "  which  was  passed  there  to 
confirm  it,  an  sltar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  which 
thenceforth  always  bora  the  name  of  "  the  Sacred 
Monnt"  (Dionys.  vi.  90;  Appian,  L  a).  The  se- 
cond occasion  was  dnring  the  Deicemvirate ;  when 
the  plebeians,  who  had  at  first  seceded  only  to  the 
Aventiue,  on  finding  that  this  prodnce^  no  effect, 
withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Honnt  (Lit.  iii.  52).  Cicero^ 
on  the  contrary,  represents  the  secession  on  this 
occaaion  as  taking  place  first  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
and  then  to  the  Arentine  (Cic.  ds  JS.  P.  ii.  37). 
Hardly  any  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne,  not 
marked  by  any  existing  ruins,  is  so  clearly  identified 
by  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writen  as  the  Sacer 
Mods.  Both  Liry  and  Cicero  concur  in  placing  it 
3  miles  from  Borne,  across  the  Anio ;  and  Uie  fbtnier 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  plebeians,  on  the  second 
ooeasiaii,  fmceeded  thither  by  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  was  then  called  Ficulensia  (LiT.  ii.  32,  iii.  52 ; 
Cic.  BrUL  14,  pro  ComeL,  ap.  Asoon.  p.  76).  Now 
the  third  mile  along  the  Via  Nomentana  brings  us  to 
a  point  just  across  the  Anio;  and  on  the  right  of  the 
road  at  this  point  is  a  hill  oTerlooking  the  river,  in 
some  degree  isolated  from  the  plateau  beyond,  with 
which  it  is,  howerer,  closely  connected,  whUe  its  front 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Anio  is  steep  and  ahnost 
predpitons. 

On  its  E.  side  flows  a  small  stream,  descending 
from  the  Catale  dd  Pazn  (apparently  the  one  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  BItus  Ulmanus);  so  that  the 
position  is  one  of  connderable  strength,  especially 
m  the  side  towaida  Borne.  The  site  is  now 
nninhaUted,  and  designated  by  no  pecniiar  appel- 
latloD.  (Mibby,  Dintomi  di  Soma,  vol.  iii.  pp.  54, 
65.)  [E.  a  B.] 

SACHALITAE  (iaxafSrai),  a  people  npon  the 
&  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  (Ptol.  Ti.  7.  §§  1 1,  24, 25), 
and  npon  the  bay  called  after  them  Sachalites 
SlHITS  (Sax"^''"'*  xdKTot').  Respecting  the  position 
of  this  bay  there  was  a  difierence  of  opinion  among 
the  ancient  geographers,  Marinns  placing  it  towards 
the  west,  and  Ptolemy  towards  the  east,  of  the  pro- 
montory Syagms  (,Rat  Fartak).  (Ptol.  i.  17.  §  2, 
comp.  vi.  7.  §§  1 1,  46.)  Hardanus  (p.  23)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy;  and  says  that  the  bay  extended  from 
this  promontory  to  the  month  of  the  Persian  gulf 
(comp.  Steph.  B.  >.  e.  SaxoAingr  xiKntX  Aiiian 
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{Paripl  Mar.  Erythr.  p,  17.  §  29)  on  the  other 
hand  agrees  with  Mareian,  and  places  the  bay  be- 
tween Cane  and  the  promontory  Syagms.  (ISee  C. 
MUller,  ad  Arrian,  L  c.) 

SACILI  or  SACILI  MABTLALIUM  (PHn.  HI  1. 
s.  3;  called  by  Ptolemy  2aKi\ls,  ii.  4.  §  11),  a  town 
of  the  Tnrduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  a  place  near 
Peraiad,  now  called  Alcorrucen.  (Morales,  Aniig, 
p,  96  :  Floret,  Etp.  Sagr.  p.  147.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'CORA  (Sdxopa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§  5).  [L.  S.] 

SACOBSA  (Septra),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (t.  4. 
§  6).  [L.  S.] 

SACRA'NI,  was  the  name  given  by  a  tradition, 
probably  of  very  andent  date,  to  a  conquering  people 
or  tribe  which  invaded  Latium  at  a  period  long 
before  the  historical  age.  Festua  represents  them 
as  proceeding  from  Beato,  and  expelling  the  Siculi 
from  the  Septimontinm,  where  Rome  afterwards  stood. 
He  tells  us  that  thdr  nanie  was  derived  from  their 
being  the  ofi&pring  of  a  "  ver  sacrum."  (Fest  i.  v. 
Sacrani,  p.  321.)  It  hence  appean  probable  that 
the  Sacrani  of  Festua  were  dther  the  same  with  the 
people  called  Aborigines  by  Dionysius  (i.  16) 
[Abobiohies],  or  were  at  least  one  clan  or  tribe 
of  that  people.  But  it  is  very  donbtful  whether  the 
name  was  ever  really  used  as  a  national  appellation. 
Virgil  indeed  alludes  to  the  Sacrani  as  among  the 
mhabitants  of  Latium  in  the  days  of  Aeneas  (&>- 
eraaaa  acta,  Am.  vii.  796),  but  apparently  as  a 
small  and  obscure  tribe.  Servius  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  passage  gives  difierent  explanationa 
of  the  name,  all  varying  from  one  another,  and 
from  that  giren  by  Festua,  which  is  the  most 
distinct  statement  we  have  npon  the  subject.  In 
another  passage  (ad  Am.  xi.  317)  Servius  distin- 
guishes the  Sacrani  from  the  Aborigines,  but  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  his  statements  on  such 
subjects.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACRABIA.    [CurvmiTO.] 

SACRIPOBTUS  (<  'Upht  \li4v,  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
87), aplace  in  Latium,  between  Signia  and  Praeneste, 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  deciidre  battle  between 
SulU  and  the  younger  Marius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walla  of  Praeneste,  B.  c.  82.  (Lir.  Epit, 
Ixxxvii.;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  87;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  26,  28; 
Flor.  iU.  21.  §  23;  Vict.  Vir.IU.  68, 75;  Lncan,  ii. 
134.)  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  universally  de- 
scribed as  "  apud  Sacriportnm,"  but  with  no  more 
precise  distinction  of  the  locality.  TJie  name  of 
Sacriportiu  does  not  occur  upon  any  other  occaaicn, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  whether  it  were  a  village  or  small  town,  or 
merely  a  spot  so  designated.  Bat  its  locality  may 
be  approximately  fixed  by  the  accounto  of  the  battle; 
this  is  described  by  Appian  as  taking  place  near 
Praeneste,  and  by  Plutarch  (^8. 28)  as  near  Signia. 
We  leam  moreover  from  Appian  that  Sulla  having 
besieged  and  taken  Setia,  the  younger  Marina,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavoiued  to  relieve  it,  retreated  step 
by  step  before  him  until  he  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Praeneste,  when  be  halted  at  Sacrijiortns, 
and  gave  battle  to  his  pnrener.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  sitnated  in  the  plain 
below  Praeneste,  between  that  city  and  Signia,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  opening  between  the  Alban 
hills  and  the  Volscian  moimtains,  through  which 
most  have  lain  the  line  of  retreat   of  Uarius; 
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bnt  it  U  Impoanble  to  fix  Um  lit*  with  mora  pn- 
cwon.  [E.  H.  B.J 

SACRUM  PR.  1.  (rh  UfAr  IjtpJri^mr,  Stnb. 
Bi.  p.  137),  the  SW.  extmnitj  of  LnsitanU ;  le- 
oording  to  Stnbo  ({.  c),  the  most  W.  point,  not 
wilj  of  Enraiw  bnt  of  the  known  world ;  tha  praamt 
Ce^  St  FacaU.  Stnbo  addi  th>t  the  sorronDding 
district  was  called  in  Lstin  "  Cunsns."  Stnbo  also 
aafi  that  the  geognpher  Artemidoras,  who  had 
been  there,  oompared  tin  promoDtoiy  with  the  bow 
of  a  ship,  and  said  tliat  then  wen  three  small 
islands  there;  which,  bowerer,  are  not  mentioned 
hj  mj  other  writer,  nor  do  tbej  now  exist  (Cf. 
UeU,  ii.  1 ;  f  lin.  ir.  28.  s.  35,  &c) 

8.  (rh  Itpbr  bcpov,  Ptol.  iL  ^.  §  6)  the  SE. 
point  of  Hibemia,  now  Conuore  Pant    [T.  H.  D.J 

SACRUM  PROM,  (ri  Up>»  Sxpor,  PtoL  iii.  5. 
§  8),  the  western  point  of  the  Achiu.kos  Dso- 
Moa.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACRUM  PROM.,  a  pronHntorjr  of  Ljcia  npon 
the  bordere  of  Pamphjlta,  opposite  the  Chelidoniae 
Insalao,  whence  the  promontory  is  calliid  by  Livy 
Chelidoninm  Prom.  [For  details,  see  Vol.  L 
p.606,  b.] 

SADACORA  {iaiiKopa),  a  town  of  Cappodocia, 
iitoatad  on  the  great  load  from  Coropassiu  and 
Garubon  to  Maisca.  (Stnb.  sir.  p.  663.)    [L.S.] 

8ADAME  (/(>•.  AnL  p.  230;  in  Geog.  Rar.  4,  6, 
written  Sadanoa),  a  town  in  the  NE.  part  of  Thnoe, 
«a  the  mad  from  Hadrianopolis  to  Dereltos,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  latter,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  being 
18,000  paces.  This  would  gire  as  its  site  the  pre- 
sent town  <t  KoHorth,  situated  near  the  source  of  a 
small  river  which  runs  through  a  narrow  valley  and 
falls  mto  the  Black  Sea  at  Cape  ZaiUm.  But 
according  to  Bacbard  it  was  in  the  neigbbooihood 
of  Omar-FaiU,  which  is  perhaps  the  Sarbazan  of 
Voodoucoort.  [J.  K] 

SADOS  (Xitoi),  a  small  river  of  the  Auna 
Cheraonesos,  which  fell  into  the  Bat/  of  Bengal 
(PtoL  vii.  2.  §  3).  It  has  been  rappoeed  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  piaeent  Saadouag. 
Ptolemy  mentions  also  in  the  same  locality  a  town 
called  Sada,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  on  or  near 
the  river.  [V.] 

SAELI'NT.     [ASTURKS,  Vol.  I.  p.  249.] 

SAEPIIiUH  or  SEPTUM  (the  name  is  varionsly 
written  both  in  HSS.  and  even  icacriptiona,  but 
Saepinnm  is  probably  the  most  correct  form :  Sof- 
vuwr,  Ptol.:  £th.  Saepinaa:  AUiUa  near  Sq/ino"), 
a  city  of  Samninm,  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Pentri,  on 
the  E.  dope  of  the  great  groap  of  the  M<mt»  Ua- 
teie,  and  near  the  aources  of  the  Tamaro  (Tamanis). 
It  aeema  to  have  been  in  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  tlie  Samnites,  or  nther  one  of  the  few  which 
they  poaseaaed  worthy  of  the  name.  From  its  po- 
sition in  the  heart  of  their  country  it  was  not  till  the 
Third  Samnite  War  that  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Roman  arms;  bnt  in  B.  c.  293  it  was  beaiegad  by 
the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cnraor,  and  thongh  vigorously 
defended  by  a  garrison  amounting  almost  to  an  anny, 
was  at  length  carried  by  assault.  (Liv.  x.  44,  43.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Saepinum  disappears 
from  history,  but  it  is  found  again  at  a  later  period 
among  the  mnnicipsl  towns  of  Samninm  under  the 
Roman*  Empire.  Its  name  is  not  indeed  mentioned 
by  Stnbo,  among  the  few  anrviving  cities  of  Sam- 
nium  in  his  day :  but  it  received  a  colony  under 
Nero  (Zdi.  Colon,  p.  237),  and  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  recovared  some  degree  of  importance.  Its 
asms  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  among 
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the  mnnldpal  towns  of  Samninm;  and  it  is  oertaiB 
from  inscriptions  that  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17  ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  67  ; 
Orell.  /wcr.  140 ;  Hommsen,  Inter.  R.  If.  4918, 
4989,  4934,  &c)  Its  name  is  mentioned  alao  m 
tlie  TabnU,  which  places  it  30  H.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventnm,  the  intermediate  station  being  a  place  called 
Sirpinm,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.   (  Tab.  Aat) 

Saepinnm  became  an  episcopal  see  before  the  &1I  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  it  had,  however,  fallen  into  gnat 
decay  in  the  time  of  the  Lonbards,  but  was  repeopM 
by  Romoaldns,  doke  of  Benevontnm  (P.  Disc  v. 
30),  and  snrvired  till  the  9th  century,  when  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Sancens;  aft^r  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  withdrew  to  the  site  oocnpied  by  the  modem 
town  of  Sepmo,  abont  2  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  one.  The  ruins  of  the  latter,  which  are  now 
called  AkiSa,  are  evidently  of  Ibanan  data,  and, 
from  their  regularity  and  style  of  constmction,  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  town  was  entirely  rebnilt  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  ecimj, 
very  probably  not  on  the  same  site  with  the  ancient 
Samnite  city.  The  existing  walls,  which  remain  in 
almost  complete  preservation  thronghoat  their  whole 
circuit,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  one  of  the  gates,  were  certainly  erected  by  Nen 
(Mommsen,  /.  S.  N.  4982),  «claBe  a  perfect  square, 
with  the  angles  slightly  rounded  off,  and  four  gates, 
]daoed  at  the  fonr  cardinal  points,  flanked  by  massive 
square  towars.  The  masonry  is  cf  reticnlated  work, 
the  arches  oyly  of  the  gates  being  of  massive  stooe. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
besides  the  snbstnicUona  and  vestiges  of  several 
other  buildings,  and  numerous  bagments  of  an  archi- 
tectural character,  as  well  as  inscriptioos.  Of  these 
last  the  mont  interesting  is  one  which  is  still  extant 
at  the  gate  leading  to  Bovianom,  and  has  reference 
to  the  flocks  which  then,  as  now,  passed  annnallj 
backwarda  and  fbrwaida  from  the  tiiinty  plains  of 
Apulia  to  the  upland  paatores  of  Samninm,  espe- 
cially of  the  Matete;  and  which  appear  to  hav« 
even  then  followed  the  same  line  of  route:  thetroMiw 
or  aheep-tnck  still  in  use  passing  directly  through 
the  mine  of  AUilia.  (Cnven'a  Abrvai,  vol.  ii.  pp^ 
130 — 135;RomaDelli,  voL  ii.  pp.444 — 448:Uomm- 
sen,  /.  R.  N.  4916.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAEPONE,  an  inland  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  Cortef  in  the  Sierra  de  Bania.  (Plin.  iiL  1. 
S.3.)  [T.  H.D.] 

SAETABICULA  (San-oS&oiAa,  PtoL  iL  6. 
s.  62),  a  town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  Taira- 
conensis,  probably  the  present  Altim  in  Vabadun, 
(Uborde.  /<•».  i.  p.  266.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAETABIS,  SETABIS,  or  SAETABI  (^uJcnka, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160),  a  town  of  tha  Contestani  in 
Hispania  Tamoonensis.  It  was  a  Roman  muni- 
cii»nm  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  (Marat, 
/nscr.  iL  p.  1183.  6),  and  had  the  snmame  of 
Augnstanorum.  (Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4.)  It  lay  upoa 
an  eminence  (SiL  Ital.  iii.  372)  to  the  S.  of  the 
Sucro,  and  was  fiuned  for  its  flax  and  linen  mann- 
ftcture.  (Plin.  xiz.  2.  s.  1;  CatnlL  xiL  14,  &c) 
Now  JtttiBa.  (Gf.  Laborde,  /<ai.  L  p.  S66 ;  Marca, 
ilHp.ile.  p.  118.)  [T.  H,  D.] 

SAE'TABIS  (SaiToCu,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  14),  a  river 
S.  of  the  Sucro  in  the  territoty  of  the  Contestani,  oa 
the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraoooensis.  Most  pro- 
bably the  A  Icog.   (Ukert,  ii.  nt  L  pw  894.)  rT.HJ}.] 

SAETIANI.     [ScmnA.] 

SAETTAE.    [Setaii.] 
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SAGALASSUS. 
SUS  CiayaXoure6i  :  EA.  3«)«- 
^itya\aa<niv6!),  an  impinrtaiit  town 
near  the  north-western  fnmder  of 
I  Stnbo  (zii.  p.  569)  less  correctly 
una,  while  Ptolemy  (».  3.  §  6)  erro- 
lons  it  among  the  towns  of  Lycia. 
.  B.  «.  V.)  Alexander  the  Gr»t 
by  assault,  baviug  previoualy  defeated 
ian  inhabitants,  who  met  the  aggressor 
a  hill  outside  their  town.     (Arrian, 

Liry  (xxxviii.  15),  in  Ills  account  of 
of  Cn.  Manlius,  describee  Sagalassos 
1  a  fertile  plain,  abonnding  in  eveij 
luce;  he  likewist  characterises  its  in- 
he  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and  the 
most  strongly  furtified.  Hanlios  did 
but  by  ravaging  its  territory  com- 
calassians  to  come  to  terms,  to  pay 
1  of  50  talents,  20,000  medimni  of 
He  same  qaantity  of  barley.  Strabo 
x3a  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Pisidia, 
pas^jing  under  the  dominion  of  Amyn- 
of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia,  it  became 
omaD  province.  He  adds  that  it  was 
'i  march  from  Apamea,  whereas  we 
rian  that  Alexnoder  was  five  days  on 
»n  the  two  towns  ;  but  the  detention 
as  not  ocaisioned  by  the  length  of  the 
>lher  circumstances,  so  that  Strabo's 

opposed  to  that  of  Arrian.  (Comp. 
9 ;  Plin.  V.  24.)  The  town  is  men- 
y  Hierocles  (p.  693),  in  the  Ecclesi- 
,  and  the  Acts  of  Councils,  bom  which 
lave  been  an  episcopal  see. 
er  Lucas  {Tro'a  Voyages,  i.  p.  181, 
oyage,  i.  c.  34)  was  the  first  that  re- 
istence  of  extensive  ruins  at  a  place 
un,  and  tlie  resemblance  of  the  name 
iitify  these  ruins  with  the  site  of  the 
issus.  This  conjecture  has  since  been 
d  by  Arundell  {A  Vitil  to  the  Smm 
132.  foil.),  who  describes  these  mins 
the  long  terrace  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
he  village  of  Aglasoun,  and  consisting 
i.sy  walls,  heaps  of  sculptured  stones, 
tbie  sepulchriil  vaults  in  the  almost 
side  of  the  mountain.  A  little  lower 
ace  are  considerable  remains  of  a  large 

a  large  paved  oblong  area,  full  of 
s,  pedestals,  &c.,  about  240  feet  long ; 
ly  300  feet  long  and  27  wide;  and  be- 
lie magnificent  remains  either  of  a 
ymna-sium.  Above  these  rises  a  steep 
w  remains  on  thfl  top,  which  was  pro- 
iipolis.  There  is  also  a  large  theatre 
te  of  preservation.  Inscriptions  with 
',trycLXatrtr4uv  irjXis  leave  no  doubt 
noble  ruins  belonging  to  the  ancient 
lassus.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Raearcha, 
,  folL  ;  Fellows,  Alia  Minor,  p.  164, 

[L.S-] 
3  (ZoYav^i,  Marciaii,  Perg>L  p.  21.,  ed. 
mall  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
adia  from  Uarmiza.  It  is  mentioned 
my  (vi.  8.  §  4),  and  Pliny  (vl  25).  It 
le  same  stream  which  is  called  by  Am- 
«llinns,  Saganis  (zxiii.  6).  Vincent 
t  may  be  represented  by  a  small  river 
nto  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  Gomeroon. 
irchtu,  vol.  I  p.  370).  [V.] 

LA    (iaryditoKa  ai.  iayimAa  tpoi, 
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IHol.  iv.  6.  §§  8, 14, 16, 17),  a  monntaio  of  Interior 
Libya,  from  which  Sows  the  Snbus,  the  position  of 
which  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (i  e.)  13°  E.  long.,  22° 
N.  lat  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  divergent 
which  Ptolemy  describes  as  ascending  to  this  moun- 
tain from  the  Migeir  is  one  of  the  tributaries  which 
fiow  into  the  Djoltbi  or  Quorra,  from  the  high- 
lands to  the  N.  of  that  river  (comp.  Joum.  Geog. 
Soc  vol.  ii.  p.  13.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

SAGARAUCAE.    [Sacarauu.] 
SAGARIS,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia  (Ov. 
tx  Pont.  iv.  1047),  which  has  been  asstmied,  from 
the  name,  to  have  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Saoabius.  (Plin.  iv.  26.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAGATITU.     [Pkrsis.] 
SAGIDA  (iiyOa  or  Hyrita,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  71), 
a  metropolis  of  Central  India,  which  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  present  Sohajpur,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Soane.  [V.] 

SAGRAS  (ii  'Hypos,  Strab.  vi.  p.  261),  a  river  of 
Bruttium,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  peninsuhi,  to  the 
S.  of  Caulonia,  between  that  city  and  Locri.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  on 
its  lianks,  in  which  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats 
is  said  to  have  been  totally  defeated  by  1 0,000  Lo- 
crians;  an  event  regarded  as  so  extraordinary  that 
it  passed  into  a  kind  of  proverb  fur  something  that 
appeared  incredible,  though  true.  (i\7)9^aTcpa  rwc 
irl  2ilrri><f,  Suid.  s.r.;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261;  Clcdeif. 
D.  iii.  5 ;  Justin,  xx.  3 ;  Plin.  iiL  10.  s.  15.)  The 
victory  was  ascribed  by  the  Locrians  to  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  Dioscuri,  to  whom  they  in  con- 
sequence erected  altars  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  were  apparently  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  It  was  added  that  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  rniracnlously  conveyed  to  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  Olympia  the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought. 
(Strab.  i  e. ;  Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  2.)  But  notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  thus  attached  to  it,  the  date 
and  occasion  of  the  battle  are  very  uncertain:  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  by  Strabo  and 
Justin  would  lead  to  opposite  conclusions.  [Cno- 
TOHA.]  The  date  assigned  by  Heyne  is  b.  c.  560, 
while  Strabo  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  it  took 
place  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  in  B.  c.  510.  (Grote's 
Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  552,  note.)  But  whatever  un- 
certainty prevailed  concerning  the  battle,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Sagras  itself  was  a  well  known 
stream  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny;  both  of 
whom  concur  in  placing  it  to  the  N.  of  Locri  and  S. 
of  Caulonia,  and  as  the  latter  city  was  a  colony  and 
perhaps  a  dependency  of  Crotona,  it  is  probable  that 
the  battle  would  be  fought  between  it  and  Locri. 
Unfortunately  the  site  of  Caulonia  cannot  be  de- 
termined [Cauiahia],  and  we  are  therefore  quite 
at  a  loss  which  of  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the 
sea  between  Locri  and  the  Punta  tS  StUo  should  be 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Sagras.  The  Alaro 
has  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  local  writers,  but 
has  really  no  better  claim  than  any  other.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  f.  161;  Swinburne's  TraveU,  vol.  i. 
p.  840.).  [E.  tt  B.] 

SAGRUS  (^pot :  Sangro),  one  of  the  meat 
considerable  of  the  riven  of  Sanmium,  which  has  ita 
sources  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the 
Logo  di  Fucmo,  and  has  a  course  of  above  70  miles 
from  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  It  Sows  at  first  in  a 
SE.  direction,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Aufidena  as 
well  as  of  the  modem  Castel  di  Saagro,  and  in  this 
part  of  its  oonrse  flows  thnmgh  a  broad  and  level, 
bat  npUnd  valley,  booudsd  oo  both  sides  by  lofty 
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moDataiM.  After  pHsing  Anfidena  it  tomi  ■bruptlf 
to  the  NE.,  and  pamea  thii  ooana  till  it  reachea 
the  aea.  In  tha  lower  jiart  of  iti  ooorae  it  entan 
the  territoiy  of  Um  Frentani,  which  it  tniTenea  in 
ita  whole  breadth,  flowing  into  the  aea  between  Hia- 
toainm  and  Ortona.  Sttabo  indeed  repreeenta  it  aa 
farming  the  boondaiy  between  the  Frentani  and  the 
Peligni,  bat  thia  in  certainly  a  miatake,  aa  the  Pe- 
ligni  did  not  in  fact  deaoend  to  the  aea-coast  at  all, 
and  Ortona,  one  of  the  chief  towna  of  the  Frentani, 
waa  aitoatad  to  the  N.  of  the  Sagma.  (Strab.  t. 
f.  243 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  19;  where  the  name  ia  er- 
roDeonal;  written  Z<if>oi.)  The  npper  TalleT  of  tha 
Sagma,  with  ita  adjoining  mountasna,  waa  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Samnite  tribe  of  the  Caraceni.  (Ptol. 
iJL  I.  §  66.)  [£.  H.  a] 

SAGU'NTIA.  1.  (*ry«vrT(«,  Ptol.  il.  4.  §  13), 
a  town  in  the  SW.  part  of  Hiapania  Baetica.  (Lir. 
xxziT,  12  ;  Plin.  iiL  1,  s.  3.)  Now  Xiffonu  or 
Gigonmi,  NW.  from  tfedtna  Sidoma,  where  there 
are  many  mina.  (Horalea,  AtU^,  p.  87 ;  Florex, 
£tp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  47.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Arenei,  in  Hiapania  Tarrs- 
oonenaia,  SW.  from  Bilbilia.  It  waa  in  the  joria- 
dictioa  of  Clnnia,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caeaaraugnata,  arid  waa  the  acene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween Sertorioa  and  Hetellna.  (Plut.  Serf.  SI ; 
App.  B.  C.  i.  110.)  The  name  ia  written  Segootia 
in  the  Itm.  Ant  pp.  436  and  438,  and  in  the  Grog. 
Bav.  ir.  43 ;  but  mnat  not  be  confonnded  with 
tliat  of  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi.  Now  Siguaaa  on  the 
Btnara.  (Fknea,  £ip.  Sagr.  vili.  p.  18 ;  Horalea, 
Antig.  p.  87.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAGUNTlfM  QUrfourrm,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  63X 
alao  called  SAGUNTUS  (Mela,  iL  6 ;  "XirtourTos, 
Steph.  B.  a.  e.),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or  Sedetani  in 
Biapania  TarrscoDensia,  aeated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  banka  of  the  rirer  PalUntiaa,  between  Sscro 
and  Tarraoo,  and  not  ftr  from  the  tea.  Strabo 
(iiL  p.  159)  erronaonaly  plaoea  it  near  the  month  of 
the  Ibema,  thongh  it  liea  near  100  miles  to  the 
SW.  of  it.  The  aama  anthor  statea  that  it  waa 
founded  bj  Greeka  from  Zacynthua;  and  we  find 
that  Stephanna  calls  it  Zixarea  and  ZciitwSot. 
Livj  adds  that  the  fbnndera  were  mixed  with  Butuli 
from  Ardea  (Lir.  rzi.  7) ;  whence  we  sometimes 
find  the  city  called  Ausonia  Saguntns.  (Sil.  Ital. 
L  332.)  Another  tradition  aacribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules,  (lb.  263,  505.)  Sagnntnm  lay  in  a 
very  fertile  diatrict  (Polyb.  xriL  2),  and  attained  to 
great  wealth  by  meana  of  its  oommerca.  It  waa 
llie  immediate  cause  of  the  Second  Panic  War, 
from  ita  being  besieged  by  Haimibal  when  it  was 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  siege  is  me- 
morable in  history.  The  town  was  taken,  after 
>  desperate  resistance,  in  B.  o  218,  and  all  the 
adult  males  pat  to  the  sword ;  but  how  long  the 
siege  lasted  ia  uncertain.  (Liv.  zxi.  14,  15  ;  Cf. 
Sil.  ItaL  i.  371,  aeq.)  Eight  years  afterwards 
Sagnntnm  waa  recovered  by  the  Romans.  The 
Carthaginians  had  partly  destroyed  it,  and  had  need 
it  aa  a  place  for  the  custody  of  their  hoetagea. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98  ;  Lir.  xxiv.  42.)  The  city  waa  re- 
atored  by  the  Romans  and  made  a  Roman  oolmy. 
(Ur.  zzriii.  39;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Sagnntnm  was 
fainoua  for  ita  manuGwtore  of  earthenware  cups 
(calicea  Saguntini)  (Plin.  zzzr.  12.  s.46;  Mart 
ir.  46,  xiv.  108),  and  the  figs  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  considered  very  fine.  (Plin.  zr.  18. 
a.  19.)  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
JftirniMiro,wluch  derirea  ita  name  from  the  ancient 
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fortiflcatiaii  (mnri  Teterea).  But  little  aoir  nmaoi 
of  the  mina,  the  matnriala  baring  been  nnaparingly 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  building. 
"  The  great  temple  of  Diana  stood  where  the  cooTcnt 
of  La  Trinidad  now  does.  Here  are  let  in  aome 
six  Boman  inscriptions  relating  to  the  &unilias  itf 
Sergia  and  others.  At  the  back  is  a  water-couisa, 
with  portions  of  the  walla  of  the  Circns  Haximna. 
In  the  suburb  San  Salvador,  a  mosaic  paTenmt  of 
Bacchus  was  discoTcred  in  1745,  which  soon  afier- 
warda  was  let  go  to  rain,  like  that  of  Italica.  The 
ftmoos  theatre  ia  placed  on  the  slope  abore  the 
town,  to  which  the  orchestra  ia  turned ;  it  was 
much  destroyed  by  Sochet,  who  used  the  stones  to 
strengthen  the  castle,  whose  long  lines  of  wall  and 
tower  rise  grandly  ainre;  the  general  form  of  the 
theatre  is,  however,  easily  to  be  made  out.  .  .  .  Tbe 
local  arrangementa  are  such  aa  are  commoa  to 
Roman  theatres,  and  resemble  those  of  Merida. 
They  have  been  measured  and  described  by  Dean 
Marti;  Pons,  ir.  232,  in  tbe  Etp.  Sagr.  riii.  151.* 
(Ford's  Handbook  for  Spai^  p.  206.)  For  the 
coins  of  Saguntnm  aee  Flares,  Med.  iL  p.  560; 
Mionnet,  L  p.  49,  Suppt.  i.  p.  98.  The  accompany- 
ing coin  of  Sagontum  contains  on  the  obrerae  the 
head  of  Tiberias,  and  «a  the  lererse  the  prow  of  a 
ahip.  [T.H.D.] 


COnt  OF  BAOiniTUK. 

SAGUTE  SINUS  (Polyb.  ap.  Pirn.  t.  1),  a  gulf 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Manretania,  S.  of  the  rirer  Lixna^ 
which  must  be  identified  with  the  Empokicus 
Sratn.  Tbe  Phoenician  word  "  Sacharat "  ngnifiea 
"  Emporia,"  and  by  an  elision  not  uncommon  amcng 
the  Africans  assumed  the  form  under  which  it  ap- 
pears in  Pdybina.  (Morers,  Die  Pkonix.  roL  iL 
p.  541.)  [K  B.  J.] 

SAGYXTUM  CiceriXior),  a  castle  situated  on  a 
steep  rock  in  the  interior  of  Pontas,  which  was  one 
of  the  stroDgholds  of  tha  Pontian  kings.  (Strah. 
xiL  pp.  560,  561.)  [L.  S.] 

SAIS  (Sdii,  Herod.  iL  28,  59,  152,  169  ;  Stiah. 
zrii.  p.  803;  Steph.  B.  >.  v.;  Mela,  L  9.  §  9;  Plin. 
r.  10.  s.  II :  Eth.  Sotrtii,  fem.  Sornt),  the  capital 
of  the  Saitic  Nome  in  the  Delta,  and  occasionally  of 
Lower  Aegypt  also,  stood,  in  lat.  31°  4'  N.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  Tha 
site  of  the  ancient  city  is  determined  not  only  by 
the  appellation  of  the  modem  town  of  Sa-ei-Ha^ar, 
which  occupiea  a  portion  of  its  area,  but  also  by 
mounds  of  rain  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  im- 
portance of  Sais  at  least  nnder  the  later  Phaiaohs, 
The  city  "^  artificially  raised  high  abore  the  lerd- 
of  the  Delta  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inon- 
dations  of  the  Nile,  and  served  as  a  landmari:  to 
all  who  ascended  the  arms  cf  the  rirer  fimn  tha 
Mediterranean  to  Memphis.  Its  rains  hare  beta 
very  imperfectly  explored,  yet  traces  hare  been  fbond 
of  the  lake  on  wh  di  the  mysteries  of  Isis  were  per- 
formed, as  well  aa  of  the  temple  of  Neith  (Athoi)) 
and  the  necropolis  cf  the  Saita  kinga.    Thia  wall  of 
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antnrat  brick  whioh  gnrroanded  tba  joindpal ' 
boildingB  of  the  city  was  70  ftet  tUck,  and  pro- 
btbljT  thenrore  at  least  100  feet  high.  It  enckeed 
an  area  8325  feet  in  length  by  1960  in  breadth. 
Bejond  this  enclosure  were  also  two  large  cemeteries, 
one  for  the  citizens  generallj,  and  the  other  resenred 
for  the  nobles  and  priests  of  the  higher  orders.  In 
one  respect  the  Saites  difiered  (rom  the  other  A». 
gyptiansintheir  practice  of  interment.  They  buried 
their  kings  within  the  precincts  of  their  temples. 
The  tomb  of  Amaus  attracted  the  attention  of  He- 
Todotns  (ii.  169),  and  Psammitichns,  the  conqoemr 
and  sQCcessor  of  that  monarch,  was  also  boiied  within 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Neith. 

Sais  was  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Aegypt :  its 
principal  deities  were  Neitli,  who  gave  oraclea  there, 
and  Isis.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  were  cele- 
brated annnally  with  anusnal  pnnp  on  the  evening 
of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  Herodotos  terms  this  fes- 
tival (ii.  59)  the  third  of  the  great  feasts  in  the 
Aegyptian  calendar.  It  was  held  by  night;  and 
every  one  intending  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices 
was  required  to  light  a  number  of  lamps  in  the  open 
air  around  his  honse.  The  lamps  were  small  sau- 
cers filled  with  salt  and  oil,  on  which  a  wick  floated, 
and  which  continued  to  bum  all  night.  At  what 
season  of  the  year  the  feast  of  burning  lamps  was 
celebrated  Herodotus  knew,  but  deemed  it  wrong  to 
tell  (ii.  62);  it  was,  however,  probably  at  either  the 
venial  or  autumnal  equinox,  since  it  apparently  had 
reference  to  one  of  the  capital  revolutions  in  the  solar 
course.  An  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Neith  dechued 
her  to  be  theMother  of  the  Sun.  (Plutarch,  It.et  Oiir. 
p.  354,  ed.Wyttenbacfa;  Froclns,  m7'mae«m,p.30.) 
It  ran  thus:  "  X  am  the  things  that  have  been,  and 
that  are,  and  that  will  be ;  no  one  has  uncovered  my 
skirts ;  the  fruit  which  I  brought  forth  became  the 
Sun."  It  is  probable,  accordingly,  that  the  kindling 
of  the  htmps  referred  to  Neith  as  the  author  of  lighL 
On  the  same  night  apparently  were  performed  what 
the  Aegyptians  designated  the  "  Mysteries  of  Isis.** 
Sais  was  one  of  the  supposed  places  of  the  interment 
of  Oairis,  for  that  is  evidently  the  deity  whom  He- 
rodotus will  not  name  (ii.  171)  when  he  says  that 
there  is  a  builal-plaoe  of  kim  at  Sais  in  the  temple 
of  Athene.  The  mysteries  were  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  sufferings  of  Osiris,  especially  hie 
dismemberment  by  Typhon.  They  wece  exhibited 
on  the  lake  behind  the  temple  of  Neith.  Portions 
of  the  lake  may  be  still  discerned  near  the  hamlet 
cS  Sa-et-Hadjar, 

Sais  was  alternately  a  provincial  city  of  the  first 
order  and  the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt.  These 
changes  in  its  rank  were  probably  the  result  of 
political  revolutions  in  the  Delta.  The  name  and 
city  are  said  by  Uanetho  to  have  derived  their 
appellation  from  Saites,  a  king  of  the  xviith  dynasty. 
The  xxivth  dynasty  was  that  of  Bocchoris  of  Sais. 
The  xsvith  dynasty  contained  nine  Sute  kings; 
and  of  the  xzviiith  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite  is  the  only 
monarch:  with  him  expired  the  Saite  dynasty,  B.  a 
408. 

Boochoris  the  Wise,  the  son  of  Tnephactus  (Diodor. 
i.  45.  §  2, 79.  §  1),  the  Technatis  of  Plutarch  (/«. 
et  Otir.  p.  354;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  418;  Aelian, 
S.  A.  xi.  1 1),  and  the  Aegyptian  Pehor,  was  re- 
markable as  a  judge  and  legislator,  and  introduced, 
according  to  Diodorus,  some  important  amendments 
into  the  commercial  laws  of  Sais.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  burning  after  iwolting  from  SabaoD  the 
Aetbiopiaii.     Boring  tha  Aathinpisn  dynasty  Saia 
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seems  to  have  retained  its  independenob  TIm  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  between  b.  c.  697 — 
524,  under  its  nine  native  kings.  The  strength  of 
Aegypt  generally  had  been  transferred  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  provinces.  Of  the  Saite 
monarehs  of  Aegypt  Psammitichns  and  Amasis  were 
the  most  powerful.  Fsaminitichus  maintained  him- 
self on  the  throne  by  his  Greek  mercenaries.  He 
established  at  Sais  the  class  of  interpreters,  caused 
his  own  sons  to  be  educated  in  Greek  learning,  and 
enoooraged  tha  resort  of  Greeks  to  his  capital.  The 
iutercoDTse  between  Sais  and  Athens  especially  wai 
promoted  by  their  worehipping  the  same  deity  — 
Neith- Athene;  and  hence  Uiere  sprtmg  up,  although 
in  a  much  later  age,  the  opinion  that  Cecrops  the 
Saite  led  a  colony  to  Athena.  The  establishment 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cyrene  was  indirectly  fatal  to  the 
Stutic  dynasty.  Uaphris,  Apries,  or  Hophra,  was 
defeated  by  tlwCyrenians,  B.  a  569;  and  his  dis- 
contented troops  raised  their  commander  Amasis  of 
Sionph  to  the  throne.  He  adorned  Sais  with  many 
statdy  buildings,  and  enlarged  or  decorated  the 
temple  of  Neith ;  for  he  erected  in  front  of  it  pro- 
pylaea,  which  for  their  height  and  magnitude,  and 
the  quality  of  the  stones  em|doyed,  surpassed  all 
similar  stractnres  in  Aegypt.  The  atones  were 
transported  from  the  quarries  of  EUMobUtam  near 
Memphis,  and  thence  were  brought  also  the  colossal 
figure  and  androsphinxes  that  adorned  the  Dromos. 
To  Sais  Amasis  transported  from  Elephantine  a 
monolithal  shrine  of  granite,  which  Herodotns  espe- 
cially admired  (ii.  175).  Though  the  ordinary 
passage  firom  Elephantine  to  Sais  was  performed  io 
twenty  days,  three  yean  were  employed  in  conveying 
this  colossal  mass.  It  was,  however,  never  erected, 
and  when  Herodotus  visited  Aegypt  was  still  lying 
on  the  ground  in  fttnt  of  the  temple.  It  measured, 
according  to  the  historian,  30  feet  in  height,  12  feet 
in  depth  from  front  to  back,  and  in  breadth  21  feet. 
After  the  death  of  Amasis,  Sais  sank  into  compaiatiTe 
obscurity,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  or  Boman  maaten 
of  Aegypt, 

Sais  indeed  was  mote  conspicnons  as  a  seat  of 
commerce  and  learning,  and  of  Greek  culture  gens- 
rally,  than  as  the  seat  of  goremment,  Nechepsns, 
one  of  its  kings,  has  left  a  name  for  bis  learning 
(Anson.  Epigram,  409),  and  his  writings  on  astro- 
nomy are  cited  by  Pliny  (ii.  23.  s.  21).  Pythagoras 
of  Samoa  visited  Sais  in  Uie  reign  of  Amaids  (comp. 
Plin.  xzxvL  9.  a.  14):  and  Solon  the  Athenian  con- 
versed with  Sonchis,  a  Saite  priest,  about  the  same 
time  (Plut.  Solon, 26;  Herod,  ii.  177 ;  Clinton, Fast 
HeUen.  voL  iL  p.  9).  At  Sais,  if  we  may  credit 
Plato  {Tmamu,  iii.  p.  25),  Solon  heard  the  legend 
of  Atlantis,  and  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Athens 
some  thousand  years  prior  to  Phoroneiu  and  Niobe 
and  Deucalion's  flood.  The  priests  of  Sua  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  Athenians  by  discovering  resem- 
blances between  Attic  and  Aegyptian  institutions. 
Thus  Diodorus  (u  28),  copying  from  earlier  nar- 
ratives, says  tliat  the  citizens  of  Sais,  like  these  ef 
Athens  were  divided  into  enpatrids,  or  priest-nobles; 
geomori,  land-owners  liable  to  military  service ; 
and  craftsmen  or  retail  traders.  He  adds  that  in 
each  city  the  upper  town  was  called  ilsfii.  The 
Greek  popuUtion  of  Sais  was  governed,  according  to 
lilanetho,  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  had 
a  separate  quarter  of  the  city  aasigned  to  them.  So 
Btrnig  indeed  was  the  Hellenic  elemsnt  in  Sais  that 
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it  wu  donbUd  triwUier  tlie  SdtM  enkdnd  Attica, 
or  the  Atfaeniina  Saa;  and  Diodorns  lajt  ineoD- 
•iitentl;,  in  ooe  paiaaga,  that  Saia  aant  a  cobny  to 
AthMia  (i.  28.  §  3),  and  in  another  (t.  67.  §  45) 
that  it  was  itself  founded  bj  Athenians.  The  prin- 
cipal Talae  of  these  statements  consists  in  their 
establishing  the  Gtaeoo-AegTptian  chaiaeter  tt  tlie 
Saite  people. 

The  mins  of  Sus  ooosist  of  vast  haape  of  brick, 
mingled  vith  fhigmenta  of  gnmita  and  Syenite 
marble.  Of  its  nomeroos  stmctares  the  position 
of  one  oobf  can  be  sumised.  The  hike  of  Sa^ 
Hof^ar,  which  is  still  trsceabb,  was  at  the  back  of 
the  templa  of  Neith:  bat  it  leniains  for  fnton 
tnTcUers  to  determine  the  rites  of  the  other  sacred 
or  civil  stnictnres  of  Sais.  (ChampoUion,  VEgj/fU, 
ToL  u.  p^aiS;  Id.  Lettm,  60— 53i  Wilkinson,  Jfod 
Egypt  md  Thtbei.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

6ALA  (2dAa>)k  1.  A  rirer  in  Gennanj,  be- 
tween which  and  the  /2Uie,  aecorduig  to  Stiabo 
(tiL  p.  S91),  Dmsna  Oermanicos  lost  his  life. 
That  the  river  was  on  ths  east  of  the  Rhine  is  im- 
plied also  in  the  acoonnt  which  Livjr  (^EpU.  140) 
and  Dion  Casaina  give  of  the  oecuirence;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  oonjectnred  with  some  prababilitj 
that  the  Bala  is  the  same  river  as  the  modem 
Saala,  a  tribntar;  of  the  Elbe,  commonly  called  the 
Thurmgiaa  Saale ;  thongh  others  regard  the  Sahi 
as  identical  with  the  JJseL 

S.  A  river  of  Germany,  allnded  to  by  Tadtoa 
(ilm.  xiii.  57),  who,  withont  mentioning  its  name, 
calls  it "  flamen  gignando  sale  fecondnm."  It  formed 
the  bonndaty  between  the  ooantry  of  the  Chatti  and 
Uermondiui  and  near  its  banks  were  great  salt- 
works, ahoat  which  these  two  tribes  were  perpetnally 
involved  in  war.  From  this  circamstance  it  is  clear 
that  the  river  allnded  to  by  Tacitus  is  none  other 
but  the  Saala  in  Francooia,  a  tributary  of  the  Hoe- 
ana  or  Mem  ;  and  that  the  salt-springs  are,  in  all 
probability,  thoee  of  the  modem  town  of  JTatnii^eii. 

5.  A  town  in  Upper  Paimania,  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovium  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  4;  It  Ant. 
p.  S6S,  where  it  is  called  Salle ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv. 
19,  where  it  is  cslled  Sails).  Some  identify 
the  place  with  the  town  of  Seals  Egentek,  and 
others  with  JJmr  on  the  river  Siaja.  (Gomp, 
Muchar,  Noriatm,  L  p.  361.) 

4.  A  town  in  the  soath-westem  part  of  Pfarygia, 
on  the  fixmtiers  of  Caria  and  Pisidia,  on  the  north- 
west of  CibynL     (PtoL  v.  2.  §  26.) 

6.  A  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  eastem  slope  of  Uoont  Hcachns. 
(Ptol.  r.  13.  S  10.)  [L.&] 

SALA  iJU*Jf,  Ptol.  a.  4.  §  13),  a  town  of  the 
Tnrdetanl  in  Hispania  Baetica  between  Ptuod  and 
Mabriasa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALA  (iiy.n,  Ptol.  iv.  I.  §  2 ;  Plin.  v.  1),  a 
town  of  Mauretania,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
situated  near  a  river  of  the  same  name,  "  noticed  by 
the  Bomans  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  power 
and  almost  of  their  geography."  (Gibbon,  c.  L)  In 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  the  name  occnra  as  Sala- 
oonia,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  cormption  of 
SaU  Colonia  ;  but  from  the  Vienna  MS.  it  appears 
that  the  word  "  conia  '  has  been  inserted  by  a  hiter 
band.  (/(w.  Afiton.  ed.  Parthey,  p.  s.)  The  mo- 
dem SUt  or  SaOa,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Btt- 
JUgrdb,  retains  the  name,  though  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  mnst  be  sought  at  Rabat,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  river,  where  there  are  Roman  remaina. 
(Bardi,  WoKdenmgm,  pp.  32,  37, 50.)    [E.  B.  J.]  I 


SALAinS. 
SALACIA.     1.   (SoAanlo,  PtnL  u.  5.  $  S),  s 

mnnidpal  town  of  Lasitania,  in  the  terrftosy  of  the 
Tnrdetanl,  to  the  NW.  of  Pax  Jolia  and  to  the 
SW.  of  Ebona.  It  appears  from  inseiiptioiis  to 
have  had  the  somama  of  Urba  Impcrstoria.  (Gra- 
ter, p.  13.  16;  Hionnet,  i.  f.  4;  Seatim,  pi  16.) 
Salacia  was  celebrated  for  its  mannfaetnre  of  fine 
woollen  cloths,  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73;  Strab.  iii.  pL 
144,  with  the  note  of  Groskord.)  Now  Alager  do 
SaL  (Floras,  Etp.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  115,  xiv.  p^  241 ; 
camp.  Mela,  iiL  1;  /(.  AtU.  yp.  417,  418,  and 
422.) 

a.  A  town  of  the  Callaid  Brararii  in  the  MW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensia.  (Itm.  AnL  f.  422.)  Iden- 
tified either  with  Salaaumde  or  Pombtiro.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALAMBOREIA  (3a)uifie6ptta),  a  town  of 
CafMdocia,  in  the  district  Garsanritis.  (Ptol.  v. 
6.  §  14;  roik  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Salabe- 
rina.)  [L  S.] 

SALAMIIOA.    [Salaiob.] 

SALAMIinAS,  a  town  in  Coele-Snia  in  tha 
district  Chalybonitia  (/(.  Anton,  p.  197;  Not  Iip.y, 
which  Behind  QPalaat  i.  pi  217)  identifies  with 
Salamias  (2aXdfua>)  in  the  A'ot.  iMmit  /sip.,  and 
with  Salaigat  in  Ahulfeda  (Toi.  Sgr.  p.  105).  It 
is  said  still  to  bear  the  name  Sdmem.  (Richter, 
Watt/akrten,  f.  338.) 

SA'LAMIS  (2eXiifit,  Aesch.  Pen.  880:  ScyL 
p.  41  ;  Ptol.  V.  14.  §  8,  viiL  20.  §  5  ;  ^adhtm. 
§§  288,  289;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  5;  Plin.  v.  35; 
Uorat.  Carat.  L  729  ;  SaXo^r,  Enstath  ad  fLvi 
558  ;  iaXofdas,  Malala,  Chron.  xii.  p.  313,  ed. 
Bonn:  Etk.  Zajiattiyias,  BSckh,  Imer.  nos.  S6S5, 
2638,  2639),  a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cyprns,  18 
H.  P.  from  Tremithna,  and  24  M.  P.  tnia  ChyirL 
(Pari.  Tab.)  Legend  assigned  its  fooDdatian  t9 
the  Aeadd  Tencer,  whose  fortunes  Ibrmed  the  sab> 
ject  of  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles,  called  Tevcpar,  and 
of  one  with  a  similar  title  by  Pacuvios.  (6ic  dt 
Orat.  L  68,  ii.  46.)  The  people  of  Salsmis  showed 
the  tomb  of  the  archer  Tencer  (AristoU  AntMa^a, 
i.  8,  112),  and  the  reigning  princes  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt  were  Greeks  of  the  Tencrid  "  Gena,* 
although  one  of  them  bore  the  Phoenician  name  of 
Simnns  (Hiram);  (Herod,  v.  104.)  Inthe6thcai- 
tuiy  B.  o.  Sakmis  waa  already  an  important  town,  and 
in  alliance  with  the  Battiad  priacea  of  CymKi 
thongh  the  king  Evrltbon  refused  to  assist  in  rein- 
stating Aroeaihins  IIL  npon  the  throne.  (Herod, 
iv.  162.)  The  descendant  of  this  Evelthon  —  tbe 
despot  Gorgna  —  was  unwilling  to  jcun  in  tbe  Ionic 
revolt,  but  his  brother  Onesilns  shut  him  oat  of  the 
gates,  and  taking  the  command  of  the  imited  forces 
of  Salamis  and  the  other  cities,  fiew  to  arma.  The 
battle  which  crushed  the  independence  of  Cyprus 
was  fonght  imder  the  walls  of  Salamis,  which  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  its  former  loid,  Gorans. 
(Herod,  v.  103,  104,  108,  lia)  Afterwards  it 
waa  besieged  by  Anaxicrstes,  the  sncoeasor  of 
Cimon,  but  when  the  convention  was  made  with  the 
Persians  the  Athenians  did  not  press  tbe  riege. 
(Diod.  xii.  13.)  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  die 
Persians  bad  to  struggle  for  ten  years  with  all  their 
fbroea  against  the  indefatigable  and  gentle  Evagons: 
lacerates  composed  a  pan^yric  of  thia  prince  ai- 
dressed  to  his  son  Nicocles,  which,  with  emy 
allowance  for  ila  partiality,  givea  an  interesting  pie- 
tnre  <£  tbe  stmggle  which  the  Hdlenic  £vi^;oni 
waged  against  the  Phoenician  and  Oriental  inflneaee 
under  which  Salamis  and  Cyprns  had  langnishaL 
(Comp.  Grote,  Hut.  <if  Creole,  voL  x.  c  Ixxri.) 
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ETigoiiu!  vith  his  son  Pnytagons  vbb  aasusinatcd 
by  a  eonncb,  Blare  of  Nicocreon  (Aristot.  Pol.  y. 
8.  §  10;  Diodor.  rr.  47;  Theopoinp.  Fr.  iii.  ed. 
Didot),  ud  vas  sncceeded  by  aoother  son  of  the 
name  of  Nicocles.  Tlie  Graeco-Aegyptian  fleet  nn- 
der  Menelaos  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  was 
utterly  defeated  off  the  harbour  of  Salamis  in  a  sea- 
fight,  the  greatest  in  all  anUqoity,  by  Demetrins 
Polioroetes,  B.  a  306.  (Diodor.  zx.  49 — 53.)  The 
famous  conrtezan  Lamia  formed  a  part  of  the  booty 
of  Demetrius,  over  whom  she  soon  obtained  un- 
bounded influence.  Finally,  Salamis  came  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy.  (Pint.  Demetr.  35 ;  Polyaen. 
Slrateg.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews 
were  nnmert^  in  Salamis  (^Aett,  ziiL  6),  where 
they  had  more  than  one  synagogue.  The  brin- 
ing of  the  copper  mines  of  the  island  to  Herod 
(Joseph.  AtUiq.  rr.  14.  §  5)  may  hare  swelled  the 
nnmbers  who  were  attracted  by  the  adrantages  of  its 
harbour  and  trade,  especially  its  manufactures  of 
embroidered  stu&  (Athen.  ii.  p.  48.)  In  the 
memorable  rerolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
this  populous  city  became  a  desert.  (Milman,  BiH. 
ofDtt  Jtnt,  vol.  iiL  pp.  Ill,  112.)  Its  demolition 
was  comjdeted  by  an  earthquake;  but  it  was  rebuilt 
by  a  Christian  emperor,  from  whom  it  was  named 
Cqbstahtia.  It  was  then  the  metropolitan  sea  of 
the  island.  Epiphanius,  the  chronicler  of  the 
betetical  sects,  was  bishop  of  Constantia  in  a.  d. 
367.  In  the  reign  of  Heradios  the  new  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

The  ground  lies  low  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamis,  and  the  town  was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the 
coast  to  the  N.  of  the  river  Pediaeos.  This  low 
land  is  the  largest  plain — SALauimA — in  Cyprus, 
stretching  inward  between  the  two  mountain  ranges 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  country  where  the  modem 
Turkish  capital — Niama — is  situated.  In  the  Lift 
and  EpuUet  of  St.  PaiJ,  by  Coneybeare  and  How- 
son  (rol.  L  p.  169),  will  be  found  a  plan  of  the  har- 
bour and  ruins  of  &ilamis,  from  the  imrrey  made  by 
Captain  Orares.  For  ocnns  of  Salamis,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  87.  I^E.  B.  J.] 

SA'LAMIS  (ia\anls,  -ifot-.  Eth.  and  A^.  2a- 
Ac^iiyios,  Salaminius :  A^.  'iaXaitxyiaxit,  Sala- 
miniacus:  KuUri),  an  island  lying  between  the 
western  coast  of  Attica  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Hegaris,  and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
bay  of  Eleusis.  It  is  separated  from  the  coasts 
both  of  Attica  and  of  Megaiis  by  only  a  narrow 
channel  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle 
towards  the  west,  with  many  small  indentations 
along  the  cosst.  Its  greatest  length,  from  K.  to  S,, 
is  about  10  miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  a  little  more.  Its  length  is 
correctly  given  by  Stiabo  (iz.  p.  393)  as  firom  70 
to  80  stadia.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Fityussa  (IIiTvoiia'o'a),  from  the  pines 
which  grew  there,  and  also  Sciius  (Sicifxii)  and 
Ctchrua  (KvxfM'o),  from  the  names  of  two  he- 
roes Sdrus*  and  Cyehrans.  The  former  was  a 
satire  hero,  and  the  latter  a  seer,  who  came  from 
Dodona  to  Athens,  and  perished  along  with  Erech- 
tlieus  in  fighting  against  Enmolpus.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  393;  Pans.  i.  36.  §  1;  Pbilochor.  ap.  Pint. 
Tka.  17.)  The  Uitter  name  was  perpetuated  in 
the  island,  for  Aeschylns  (Per:  570)  speaks  of  the 
ineral  Mvxpticu,  and  Stephanus  B.  mentions  a 
TiMXpflot  rJryos.  The  island  is  said  to  hare  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Salamis  from  the  mother  of 
Cychnni,  who  was  alao  a  daughter  of  Aaopus. 
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(Pans.  i.  35.  §  2.)  It  was  oJuniscd  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Acacidas  of  Aegina.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  hii 
half-brother  Phocns,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
isknd.  (Pans.  L  35.  §  1.)  His  son  Ajax  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  with  12  Salaminian  ships  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  557.)  Salamis  con- 
tinued to  be  an  independent  stats  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.  o.  620).  when  a 
dispute  arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  After  a  long  struggle,  it  first  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Athenians  through  a  stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (Pint.  &>{.  8, 9 ;  Paus.  i.  40.  §  5.) 
Both  parties  appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  supported  tlieir  claims  by  a  Une  in 
the  Iliad,  which  represents  Ajaz  ranging  his  ships 
with  those  of  the  Athenians  (/{.  ii.  558),  but  thia 
verse  was  suspected  to  hare  been  an  interpolation  of 
Solon  or  Peisistratus ;  and  the  Hegatians  cited 
another  version  of  the  line.  The  Athenians,  more- 
over, asserted  that  the  island  had  been  made  over 
to  them  by  Philaens  and  Euiyaaces,  sons  of  the 
Telamonian  Ajaz,  when  they  took  up  their  own 
residence  in  Attica,  These  arguments  wen  con- 
sidered snfficient,  and  Salamis  was  adjudged  to  the 
Athenians.  (Pint.  Sol  10 ;  Stiab.  iz.  p.  394.) 
It  now  became  an  Attic  demus,  and  continned  in- 
corporated with  Attica  till  the  times  of  Macedonian 
supremacy.  In  B.C.  318,  the  inhabitants  volun- 
tarily received  a  Macedonian  garrison,  after  having 
only  a  short  time  before  successfully  resisted  Cas- 
ssnder.  (Diod,  xviii,  69 ;  Polyaen.  Strat.  iv.  1], 
§  2 ;  Pans.  i.  35.  §  2.)  It  continned  in  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians  till  B.  c.  232,  when  the  Athenians, 
by  the  assistance  of  Aratns,  purchased  it  from  the 
Macedonians  together  with  Monychia  and  Suninm. 
Thereupon  the  Solaminians  were  ezpelled  frraa  the 
island,  and  their  Isnds  divided  among  Athenian 
cleruchi.  (Pint.  Aral.  34;  Pans.  ii.  8. 1 6 ;  BSckh, 
Ifucr.  vol  i.  p,  148,  seq.)  From  that  time  Salamis 
probably  contmned  to  be  a  dependency  of  Athens, 
like  Aegina  and  Oropns;  since  the  grammarians 
never  call  it  a  S^juoi,  which  it  had  been  originally, 
but  generally  a  ir^Air. 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  the' residence  of  the  Te- 
lamonian Ajaz,  stood  upon  the  southern  side  of  tlie 
ishuid  towards  Aegina  (Sl»b.  iz.  p.  393),  and  ia 
identified  by  Leake  with  the  remains  of  some  Hellenic 
walls  upon  the  south-western  coast  near  a  small 
port,  where  is  the  only  rivulet  in  the  island,  perhaps 
answering  to  the  BoCABUS  or  Bocaijas  of  Strabo 
(iz.  p.  394;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  169).  The  Bocams 
is  also  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (451).  In  another 
passage,  Strabo  (iz.  p.  424)  indeed  speaks  of  a 
river  Cephissns  in  Salamis;  but  as  it  occurs  only 
in  an  enumeration  of  variotis  rivers  of  this  name, 
and  immediately  follows  the  Athenian  Cephissns 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  Elensinian 
Cephissns,  we  onght  probably  to  read  with  Leake 
iv  'EAnKTivi  instead  of  iv  XtAaiUvi, 

When  Salamis  became  sn  Athenisn  demus,  a  new 
city  was  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay  upon  the  eastern 
nds  of  the  island,  and  opposite  the  Attic  coast.  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias  this  city  also  had  fallen  into 
decay.  There  remained,  however,  a  ruined  agora 
and  a  temple  of  Ajaz,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
hero  in  ebony;  also  a  temple  of  Airtemia,  the  trophy 
erected  in  honour  of  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Pereians,  and  a  temple  of  Cyohreus.  (Pans.  L  35. 
§  3, 36.  §  1.)    Paoianias  has  not  mentioned  the 
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■tatae  of  Solon,  which  was  erected  in  the  agora, 
with  one  hand  covered  by  his  mantle.  (Dem.  de 
FaU.  l^g.  p.  420;  AeschJn.  in  Tim.  p.  52.)  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  city  clo&e  to  the  tiI- 
hge  of  Ainbeldkia.  A  portion  of  the  walls  may 
■till  be  traced ;  and  many  ancient  fragments  are 
fbund  in  the  walls  and  churches  both  of  AmbHdkia 
•Dd  of  the  neighbourinj;  village  of  Kuiuri,  from 
the  latter  of  which  the  modem  name  of  the  ibland 
il  derived.  The  narrow  rocky  promonttiry  now 
oalled  Cape  of  St,  Barbara,  which  forms  the  SE. 
entrance  to  the  bay  of  Ambekikia,  was  the  Silkmak 
(SbXiyviai)  of  Aeschylus,  afterwards  call'd  Tko- 
rABA  (Tpoirala),  on  account  of  the  trophy  erected 
there  in  memory  of  the  victory.  (Asch.  Pers.  300, 
with  Schol.)  At  the  extremity  of  this  promontory 
Uy  the  smaJI  island  of  Psyttalhia  (VvrraAfia), 
now  called  Lipsokutali,  about  a  mile  loiig,  and  from 
SOO  to  300  yards  wide.  It  was  here  that  a  picked 
body  of  Persian  troops  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Ari- 
■teides  during  the  battle  of  Salamis,  (Herod,  viii. 
96;  Aesch.  Pers.  447,  seq.;  Plut.  Arist.  9;  Pau.^.  i. 
86.  §  2,  iv.  36.  §  3;  Strab.  ix.  p.  393;  PUn.  iv.  12. 
1.  20;  Steph.  B.  8.  r.) 

In  Siilamis  there  was  a  promontory  Sciraduim 
QbcipdSiov),  containing  a  temple  of  the  god  of  war, 
•RCted  by  Solon,  bpcause  he  there  defeated  the  Me- 
jCarians.  (Plut.  Sol.  9.)  Leake  identifies  this  site 
with  the  temple  of  Athena  Sciras,  to  which  Adei- 
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mantus,  the  Corinthian,  is  sai  to  \ 
comnien  cement  of  the  battle  rf  j 
viii  94);  and,  as  the  CorisitiMi 
retreat^  throagh  the  e»^aa^mq4t 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  aceat it' 
supposes  Sciradiam  to  faaTc  hm 
promontory  of  Solamis,  upas  ^ 
monastery  of  the  Virgin.     Thki 
cupies  ihe  site  of  a  HeDenie  I 
mains  are  still  to  be  aeen. 

BiTDORtTM  (BoL^Aoper  (s*  BnBi^i^i 
of  the  wKitem   prornontiHy  QfS>l^B,ail 
only  three  miles  frtnn  NUaea,  tbe  pBi  rfl 
this  peninsula  there  was  a  fgrtnss  d  t 
In  the  attempt  which  li»  P*' 
B.  a  429  to  surprise  Pdiaam^  Ay  I 
from  Nisaea    to  the  prcaDODtaj  if  f 
surprised  the  fortiFss;   Imt  tim  i 
island,  they  retreated  witboot 
Peiraeens.    (Thuc  ii.  93,  94,  m.  51;  ttA^ 
Slrab.  li.  p.  446;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. 

Salamis  is  chiefly  menKsatAe  eo  i 
great    battle    fought    <f  its  < 
Persian  fleet  nf  Xerxes  was  ddtwhd  if  I 
B.  a  480.     The  details  rf  th  ' 

eveiy  history  of  Gre^x,  aod  bmI  sAI 
here.     The  battle  took  {^sce  m  tl»  ! 
the  eastern   part  of   the   isbri  tti 
Attica,  and  the  poutioa  of  tbe  c^n 
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A.  A.  A.  Persian  fleet. 

B.  B.  B.  Grecian  fl^et. 

C.  C-  r.  The  Persian  nrrry, 

D.  Throne  of  Xerxei. 

E.  New  Salamis. 

F.  Old  Salamis. 

O.  The  island  Psjtialeia. 
H.  Pfirjieeus, 

I.  Phalerum. 

1 .  Athenian  ships. 

S.  Lacedaffirxmian  and   other  Peloponne- 
aUii  ihipi. 


3.  Ae^finrtan  and  U— 

4-  Phoenician  shipi. 

5.  Crpnan  »hip». 

6-  CJhcian  and  Fan^rSii  itaT«> 

7.  Ionian  shipa. 

R.  PersiiiD  ships. 

9-  Egvptiai)  ihips. 

a.  Prom.  SilMiiae  or  Tnfam.  (C^«* 


b.  Prom.  SciradiiM. 
c  Prom.  Borian^ 
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Amm  in  ths  annexed  plan.  The  Gredan  fleet  ms 
drawn  np  in  the  aniaU  bay  in  front  of  tlie  town  | 
of  Salanus,  and  the  Fenian  fleet  oppcaite  to  them  | 
off  the  oout  of  Attica.  The  battle  was  witneaeed 
by  Xenei  from  the  Attio  coast,  who  bad  erected 
for  himaelf  a  lofty  thnme  on  one  of  the  projecting 
declivitiea  of  Mt.  Aegaleoa.  Colonel  Leake  has  dis- 
cussed at  length  all  the  particulars  of  the  battle, 
but  Mr.  Blakesley  has  cootroverted  many  of  his 
views,  folbwing  the  antbority  of  Aeschylus  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Hetodotns.  In  opposition  to  Col. 
Leake  and  all  preceding  authorities,  Mr.  Blakesley 
snppoees,  that  though  the  hostile  fleets  occupied 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  battle  the  position  de- 
lineated in  the  plan  annexed,  yet  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  the  Greeks  were  drawn  up  across 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  strait,  between  the 
Cape  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Attic  coast,  and  that 
the  Persians  were  in  the  more  open  sea  to  the  south. 
Into  the  discussion  of  this  question  our  limits  pre- 
Tent  US  fiom  entering ;  and  we  must  refer  onr 
readers  for  particulars  to  the  essays  of  those  writers 
quoted  at  the  cloee  of  this  article^  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  difficulty  which  mnst  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Herodotus  says  (viii.  76)  that  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  the  Feinan  ships  stationed 
about  Geoe  and  Cynosara  moved  up,  and  beset  the 
whole  strait  as  fiur  as  Hnnychia.  The  only  known 
places  of  those  names  are  the  island  of  Ceos,  dintant 
more  than  40  geographical  miles  from  SaUmis,  and 
the  promontory  of  Cynosura,  immediately  N.  of  the 
bay  of  Marathon,  and  distant  more  than  60  geogra- 
phical miles  from  Salamis.  Both  of  those  places, 
and  more  especially  Cynosura,  seem  to  be  too  diatant 
to  render  the  morement  practicable  in  the  time 
leqnired.  Accordingly  many  modem  scholars  appiy 
the  names  Ceos  and  Cynosura  to  two  promontories, 
the  southernmost  and  aonth-eastemmoat  of  the  island 
of  Salamis,  and  they  are  so  called  in  Kiepert's  maps. 
But  there  is  no  anthori^  whatever  for  giving  tlioae 
names  to  two  promontories  in  the  island ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative,  as  Mr.  Grate  has  ob- 
served, that  the  names  of  Ceos  and  Cynosura  mnst 
belong  to  some  points  in  Attica,  not  in  Salamis. 
Mr.  Grots  doea  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  position 
of  these  places;  but  Mr.  Blakeeley  maintains  that 
Ceos  and  Cynosura  are  respectively  the  well-known 
island  and  cape,  and  that  Uu  real  difficulty  is  occa- 
sioned, not  by  their  diatanoe,  but  by  the  erroneous 
notion  conceived  by  Herodotus  of  the  operations  of 
the  Persian  fleet  (Leake,  Derm  of  Attica,  p.  166, 
seq.,  and  Appendix  IL  On  (As  Batlh  ofSatamit  ; 
Blakesley,  Eseatmt  on  Berodobu,  viiL  76,  voL  ii. 
p.  400,  seq.;  Gmte,  HiO.  of  Gnaot,  voL  T.  p.  171, 
seq.) 
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cx>in  or  sAULioB. 

SALANIA'NA,  a  town  of  the  CalUici  Bracarii 
InGalhecia  (/ilm.  iln{.  p.  487.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Cda  Nota,  MojimmUa,  and  Ariels  da 
Abode.  [T.H.D.] 

SAL  A'PLA  (iaXatia :  Etk.  SaAmruroi ;  Salapinns : 
Salpi),  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia, 
titnated  «  tha  coait  cf  the  Adriatic,  bat  sepuated 


tnm  the  open  sea  by  an  intervening  lagnne,  or  salt- 
water lake,  which  was  known  in  ancient  times  ss  the 
Saulpisa  PAI.U8  (Lncan,  v.  377 ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  26), 
and  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  Saipi.  This  lagune  hsa 
now  only  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
bank  of  sand  which  separates  them ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  ancient  times  its  communications  were 
more  free,  as  Salapia  wss  certainly  a  considerable 
sea-port  and  in  Strabo's  time  served  as  the  port 
both  of  Arpi  and  Canusium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284).  At 
an  earlier  period  it  was  an  independent  city,  and 
apparently  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation,  as  well  iu  that  of  the 
neighbouring  dtiea  of  Canusium  and  Arpi,  to  IKo> 
medes  ( Vitmv.  i.  4.  §  12) ;  or,  according  to  others, 
to  a  Rhodian  colony  under  Elpias  (Id.  ib. ;  Strsb.  xiv. 
p.  654).*  There  is  no  trace  of  its  having  received  a 
Greek  colony  in  historical  times,  though,  in  common 
with  many  other  cities  of  the  Dannian  Apulians,  it 
seems  to  have  imbibed  a  large  amount  of  Hellenie 
influence.  This  wss  probably  derived  from  the 
Tarentines,  and  did  not  date  from  a  very  early 
period. 

The  name  of  Salapia  is  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  which  it  bears  a  con- 
siderable part.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the  cities  of 
Apulia  which  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Caimas  (Liv.  xzii.  61);  and  a  few  years  after 
we  flnd  it  still  in  his  possession.  It  was  apparently 
a  place  of  strength,  on  which  account  he  collected 
there  great  magazines  of  com,  and  established  bis 
winter  quarters  there  in  b.  o.  214.  (Id.  xxiv.  20.) 
It  remained  in  his  hands  after  the  fall  of  Arpi  in  the 
following  year  (Id.  zxiv.  47);  but  in  b.  a  210  it 
was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  Harcetlos  by  Blaaius, 
one  of  its  citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the 
leader  of  the  Soman  party  in  the  place,  and  the 
Numidian  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  (Id.  xivi. 
88 ;  Appian,  A  nmb.  45 —  47.)  Its  loss  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  blow  to  the  power  of  Hannibal  in  this 
part  of  Italy ;  and  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  B.C. 
208,  he  made  an  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  it 
by  stratagem ;  but  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  ths 
Carthaginian  troops  were  repulsed  with  loss.  (Liv. 
zsvii.  1,  28;  Appian,  Amub.  51.)  No  subsequent 
mention  of  it  is  found  till  the  Social  War,  in  the 
second  year  of  which,  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was 
beginning  to  tnm  iu  favour  of  Borne,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Boman  praetor  C.  Coeconina,  and  borat  to 
the  ground  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51).  After  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  and 
suffered  severely  firom  malaria  in  consequence  of  the 
exhalations  of  the  neighbouring  lagune:  Vitrnvins 
tells  us,  that  at  length  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
M.  Hoetiliua,  who  caused  them  to  remove  to  a  more 
healthy  situation,  about  4  miles  from  the  former  site, 
and  nearer  the  sea,  while  tie  at  the  same  time  opened 
fresh  communications  between  the  lagune  and  the  sea 
(Vitmv.  i.  4.  §  12).  We  have  no  clue  to  the  time 
at  which  this  change  took  place,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  till  after  the  town  had  fallen  into  a  de- 
clining condition.  Cicero,  indeed,  alludes  to  Salapia 
■s  in  his  day  notorious  for  its  pestilential  climate 
(d»  Leg.  Agr.  iL  27);  but  this  may  be  understood 
as  relating  to  its  territory  rather  than  the  actual 
town.  Vitrnvins  is  the  only  author  who  notices  the 
change  dS  site ;  but  if  his  account  can  be  depended 


*  Lycophron,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  assign 
it  a  Trojan  origin ;  though  the  passage,  as  usual,  ia 
somewhat  obeeore.    (Lycophr.  Alts.  1129.) 
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npon,  tlie  {^tUjna  nwntinned  hj  Plinj  adA  Ptolamy 
u  well  u  Stnbo,  must  hsrg  been  the  new  town,  and 
not  the  original  citjr  of  the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p,  284; 
Plin.  iii.  12.  a.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  16.)  The  Liber 
Coloniarum  alao  speaks  of  it  as  a  colon;  adjoining 
the  ■ea.Qoast,  which  doabtleaa  refers  to  the  new  town 
of  the  name.  This  does  not,  howerer,  seem  to  hare 
ever  risen  into  a  |>laee  of  much  importance,  and 
the  name  snfaeequentl;  disappear*  altogether. 

Eztensire  nins  of  Salapia  are  still  risible  on  the 
■oathera  shore  of  the  Lo^  dt  Salpi,  in  a  tract  of 
coantry  now  almoet  wholly  deaolata.  Thej  sridently 
belong  to  a  city  of  coosideiable  siie  and  importance, 
and  moat  therefora  be  those  of  the  ancient  Apulian 
city.  This  is  farther  coofiimed  by  the  circomstance 
that  the  coins  of  Salapia,  which  of  coniae  belong  to 
the  period  of  its  independence,  are  iieqaently  foind 
on  the  spoC  (Swinburne's  Travdi,  rol.  L  pt  81.) 
The  site  of  tbcBomao  town  fbanded  by  H.  Hostilioa 
is  said  to  be  indicated  by  some  remains  on  the  sea- 
shore, near  the  Tom  di  SalpL  (Bomanelli,  toL  iL 
p.  201.) 

The  lagnne  still  called  the  Logo  di  Sa^  is  (boat 
12  miles  in  length  by  about  S  in  breadth.  At  its 
eaatera  extremity,  where  it  communicate*  with  the 
scs  by  an  artificial  cut,  are  extensive  salt-works, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  representatires  of 
those  noticed  in  the  Itineraries  under  the  name  of 
Salinae.  It  ia  by  no  means  certain  (though  not 
improbable)  that  these  ancient  salt-works  ooeopied 
tb«  same  site  as  the  modem  one* ;  and  the  distances 
giren  in  the  Itineraries  along  this  line  of  coast,  being 
in  any  case  corrupt  and  confused,  afford  no  cine  to 
their  identification.  (_Ilin.  AnLf.3\4;  Tab.PaU.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Salapia  itself  is  con- 
nected with  so/,  tlie  Ugnne  baring  always  been  well 
adapted  fur  the  collection  uf  salt 

The  coins  of  Salapia,  as  well  as  thoae  of  Arpi  and 
Cannsium.  bare  Greek  legends,  and  indicate  the 
strong  influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilisation,  though 
apparently  at  a  late  period,  none  of  them  being  of  sii 
archaic  style.  The  mugistnites'  naiiiea  which  occur 
on  them  (AAZ02,  IITAAOS,  &c.)  are,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, clearly  of  oatire  origin.  (Uommaen,  U.  I.  D. 
pp.  82,  83.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


oon  or  auupu. 

SALA'BIA.  1.  (XaKipia,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastitacii,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Hispania 
TaiTacaoensis.  According  to  Pliny  it  waa  a  Soman 
colony.  (Ck>lonia  SaUriensis,  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert 
(iL  pt  L  p.  407)  identifies  it  with  Salnote,  between 
Cbeda  and  Baaa. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood.    (Ptol.  iL  6.  §  59.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALA&     [Sala.] 

SALASSI  (2a\air<ra(),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  occupied 
the  great  ralley  of  the  Dnrias  or  Dora  Baltea,  now 
called  tbe  Vol  dAoita,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to 
the  foot  of  the  'iraian  and  Pennine  Alps.  Their 
country  is  oorrectly  deacribed  by  Strabo  as  a  deep 


SALASSI. 

•od  DUTOW  ralley,  shut  in  on  both  sides  oy  ray 
lofty  mountiuns.  (Strah.  ir.  p.  205.)  This  ralley, 
whicii  extends  abore  60  mile*  in  length  irmi  its 
entrance  at  Ivna  to  its  head  among  tbe  my 
higbeat  rangea  of  the  Alp*,  must  always  hare  bees 
one  of  the  natural  inlets  into  tbe  heart  of  those 
mountains:  hence  the  two  passes  at  ita  bead,  now 
called  the  Great  and  IMle  St.  Bernard,  seem  to 
hare  been  frequented  fimn  a  very  eariy  period.  If 
we  may  trust  to  Livy,  it  was  by  die  tanna  of  tbes* 
passes,  CT  the  Pennine  Alp*,  that  tbe  Boii  and  Lin- 
gones  crossed  when  they  Cnt  migrated  into  the 
plain*  of  the  N.  of  Italy.  (Ur.  T.  85.)  It  was  tbe 
same  pas*  by  which  Hannibal  was  oommonly  snp- 
poeed  in  the  days  of  Liry  to  hare  crossed  thoee  moan- 
taina,  while  Coelios  Antipater  represented  him  as 
passing  the  UUk  St.  Bernard,  aa  opinion  com- 
monly adopted  by  modem  writers,  tboii^h  still  sub- 
ject to  grave  difficulties.  One  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  arises  from  the  character  of  the  Salasn  them- 
selves, who  are  uniformly  deacribed  as  among  tbe 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  tbe  Alpine  tribes,  and  of 
inveterate  predatory  habits,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  would  have  allowed  an  army  like  that 
of  Hannibal  to  traverse  their  country  without  oppo- 
sition, and  apparently  without  moleatatioD.  (See 
Amnid's  Romt,  voL  iii.  p.  481.) 

The  Salaaai  are  commonly  reckoned  a  Gaufish 
people,  yet  there  are  rrasons  which  render  it  men 
probable  that  they  wen  in  ftct,  like  their  neigbbonrs 
the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  race.  The  Lignrians  indeed 
seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  spread  them- 
selves along  the  whole  of  the  western  chain  of  tbe 
Alps,  and  the  Gaalisb  tribes  which  occupied  the 
plains  of  the  Padus  passed  tlinugh  tbar  country. 
But  the  ethnical  relations  of  all  tbeae  Alpine  races 
are  very  obacnre.  Mo  mention  of  tlie  Salas^  is 
found  in  history  till  B.C.  143,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked without  provocation  by  the  oonBul  Appius 
Claudius,  who  was,  however,  punished  for  his  aggre*- 
aion,  being  defeated  with  the  lass  of  5000  men. 
But  he  soon  repaired  this  disaster,  and  baring  in 
his  turn  slain  SOilO  of  the  mountaineers,  claimed 
tbe  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Dion  Cass.  ^r.  79 ;  Liv. 
Epit-  liiL;  Ore*,  r.  4)  From  this  time  they 
api>ear  to  have  frequently  been  engaged  ia  bostilitia 
with  Borne,  and  though  nominally  tributary  to  tbe 
republic,  they  were  continually  breaking  oat  into 
revolt,  and  ravaging  the  plains  of  their  ueigbbonr- 
hood,  or  plundering  the  Roman  convoys,  and  haras- 
sing their  troops  as  they  marched  througfa  tbcir 
country.  As  early  as  B.C.  100  a  Soman  eoiooy 
was  establUhed  at  Eporedia  (/rrea),  at  the  month 
of  the  valley  (VelL  Pat.  L  15),  with  the  -new  of 
keeping  them  in  check,  but  it  suffered  aeverdy  from 
their  incninons.  Even  at  a  much  later  periind  the 
Salaasi  plundered  the  baggage  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
when  marching  through  tibeir  country,  and  camp 
pelled  Decimus  Bmtus,  on  his  way  into  Gaul  after 
the  battle  of  Hutina,  to  porcbaae  a  passage  with  a 
large  simi  of  money.  (St»b.  iv.  p.  205.)  In  b.  c. 
35  they  appear  to  have  broken  out  afresh  into  revolt, 
and  for  some  time  were  able  to  defy  the  eSbrts  of 
Antiatius  Vetus;  but  the  next  year  they  rrere  re- 
duced to  submission  by  Valerius  Hessala.  (Dion 
Cass.  xliz.  34,  38;  Appian,  IBgr.  17.)  Still,  haw- 
ever,  their  subjection  was  impeifect,  till  in  B.  c  25 
Tervntins  Vam  was  sent  against  them,  wha  having 
compelled  the  whole  nation  to  Uy  down  tbor  arna, 
qold  them  without  distinction  aa  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  captire*  thus  sold  is  said  to  hare  '"■"iittii  t* 
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36,000  penonii,  of  whom  8000  were  mon  oF  militaiy 
age.  The  tribe  of  the  Salaaei  beinfr  thus  extirpated, 
a  Boman  oolony  was  settled  at  Praetoria  Augnsta 
(^Aetla),  and  a  highroad  made  throagh  the  valley. 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Strab.  iv.  p.  20S ;  Ut.  EptL 
exxxT.)  The  name  of  the  Salassi,  howerer,  still 
remained,  and  is  recognised  as  a  geographical  dis- 
tinction both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  no  anb- 
seqnent  trace  of  them  is  found  as  an  independent 
tribe.  (Plin.  iiL  17.  s.  ai;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  34.) 

One  of  the  main  caoses  of  the  dispntes  between 
the  Salassi  and  Bomans  bad  arisen  from  the  gold- 
washings  which  were  found  in  the  ralley,  and  which 
are  said  to  hare  been  extremely  prodactiTO.  These 
were  worked  by  the  Salassi  themaelTes  before  the 
Boman  invasion;  bnt  the  Bomans  seem  to  bare 
early  taken  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  farmed 
out  with  the  other  rerennea  of  the  state  to  the  Pab- 
licani.  But  these  were,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
volved in  constant  qnarrels  with  the  neighbonring 
barbarians,  who  sometimes  cnt  off  their  snpplies  of 
water,  at  other  times  attacked  them  with  more  open 
Tidence.    (Stiab.  iv.  p.  205;  Dion  Cass.  /V.  79.) 

The  line  of  road  throngh  the  country  of  the  Salassi, 
and  the  passes  which  led  from  Augusta  Piaetoria 
over  the  Pennine  and  Giaian  Alps,  are  described  in 
the  article  ALPra  [VoL  I.  p.  1 10].     [E.  H.  B.] 

SALA'SSII.  [Maurbtahia,  Vol.  II.  p.  29S,  K] 

SALATABAE  (iaXMripcu,  Ptd.  vi.  11.  §  6),  a 
tribe  of  the  Bactrians  wholived  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oxns.  Forbiger  raspects  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Saraparae,  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

SAL ATHnS  (2(Ua«u,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  5),  a  river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  river,  which  took  its  rise  in  Ht.  Mandms,  is  re- 
presented by  one  of  the  Wadi/t,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  in  the  district  ooenpied  by  the  sncient  Antololes, 
on  tbe  coast  to  the  N.  of  Ciqm  Uirik.   [K  B.  .1.] 

SALACBIS,  a  town  on  tbe  coast  of  Hixpania 
Tarmconensis,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  MariL  of 
Aviemis  (t.  518).  [T.  H.  D] 

SALDA,  a  town  in  the  sonth  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savos,  and  on  the 
great  highroad  from  Siscia  to  Sirmium.  (Toi.  Pent.; 
Geugr.  Bav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Saldnm.)  It 
ill  vety  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Sallis 
(SoAAit)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  §  8).  The 
site  is  commonly  believed  to  be  occapied  by  the 
modem  Sttatina.  [L.  S.] 

SALDAE  (iixScu,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831;  Ptol.  iv. 
S.  §  9,  viii.  IS.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  1;  Jtin.  Anton.!  Pf-t- 
Tab.y,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Maoretania  Caesa- 
riensis,  with  a  spacious  harboor,  which  was  in  earlier 
times  the  E.  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
Jnba  and  those  of  the  Bomans.  (Strab.  le.)  Under 
Augostns  it  became  a  Boman  "  colonia."  (Plin.  L  o.) 
In  later  times  it  was  the  W.  limit  of  Kanretania 
Sitifensis,  against  Manretania  Cacaariensis  in  its 
mora  contracted  sense.  It  is  identified  with  Bujei/ah, 
tlie  flourishing  city  of  the  Kalipkai,  taken  by  Pedro 
Navarro^  the  general  of  Ferdinand  tlie  Catholic, 
•iter  two  famous  battles,  A.D.  1510  (comp.  Pre»- 
cott's  Ferdinand  and  liabeUa,  vol.  ii.  p.  457),  or 
the  C.  Bongie  of  the  French  province.  (Barth, 
Wandenmgat,  p.  62.)  [K  B.  J.] 

SALDAPA,  a  town  of  Moesia  (TheophyL  SimocaL 
i.  8),  which  was  ravaged  by  the  Avars  in  their 
wars  with  the  emperor  Hanrice  (Le  Bean,  Bw 
Empire,  voL  x.  pp.  248,  369).  Schafarik  {SUa. 
Alt.  voL  iL  p.  158)  has  fixed  the  site  at  the  nuns 
of  Diielriek  upon  tbe  Damiit.  [£■  B.  J.J 

VOI>  II. 
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SALDD'BA  1.  A  small  river  in  tha  territoiy  of 
tlie  Tnnlnii  in  HLspania  Baetica,  probably  the  same 
called  2a8o«ica,  (with  var.  fact)  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  4. 
§  7).     Now  Aio  Ferdt. 

2.  A  town  at  the  month  of  the  preceding  river 
(XiKiouSa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  1 1),  of  no  great  inipirtance 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iiL  I.  a.  3),  near  the  present 
Marbella. 

3.  [Cabsarattodsta.]  [T.H.D.] 
SALE,  a  town  on  tbe  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  near 

the  W.  mouth  of  the  Hebras,  and  nearly  equidistant 
firom  Zone  and  Oorisrus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  59)  as  a  Samothracian  colony.    [J.  B.] 

SALEM.      [jEBI7aAI.EM.] 

SALENI,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraeonensis, 
probably  in  Cantabria,  mentioned  by  Mela  (iii.  1). 
They  are  perhape  the  same  as  the  SoiAirof  of  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  6.  §  34).  [T.  H.  D.l 

SALENTI'Nl  or  SALLENTITO  (both  forms 
seem  to  rest  on  good  authority),  (^SaXtyrivm),  a 
people  of.  Southern  Italy,  who  inhabited  a  part  of 
the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE.  extremity,  or  as 
it  is  very  often  called  the  had,  ill  Italy.  Their  ter- 
ritoiy  was  thus  included  in  the  region  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  tbe  name  of  lapygia,  as  well  as  in  the 
district  called  by  the  Bomans  Calabria.  Strabo 
remarks  that  tbe  peninaola  in  question,  which  he 
oonaiden  as  bonnded  by  a  line  drawn  across  from 
Tarentimi  to  Bmndnsinm,  was  variously  called  Mee- 
sapia,  lapygia,  Calabria,  and  Salentina;  but  that 
some  writers  established  a  distinction  between  tbe 
names.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282.)  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  names  were  frequently  applied  irr^ularly 
and  vaguely,  but  that  there  were  in  &ct  two  distinct 
tribes  or  races  inhabiting  the  peninsnia,  tbe  Salen- 
tinea  and  the  Calabrians  (Strab.  vi.  p.  :i77),of  whom 
the  latter  were  commonly  known  to  tha  Greeks  as 
the  Hessapians  [Cauibria].  Both  were,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  kindred  races  belonging  to  the 
great  fiunily  of  tha  Pebugian  stock.  Tradition  repre- 
sented the  Salentines  as  of  Cretan  origin,  and, 
according  to  the  habitual  form  of  each  Agenda, 
ascribed  them  to  a  Cretan  colony  under  Idomenefis 
after  tha  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  vL  p.  282;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  400;  Fest.  *.  r.  Saleniini,  p.  329;  Varr. 
ap.  Prob.  ad  Virg.  EcL  vi.  31.)  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
extending  from  its  southern  extremity  (the  Capo  4> 
Lenca),  which  was  thence  frequently  called  the 
Salentine  promontory  ("  Salentinum  Promontorinm,* 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  13),  to  the  neighbour. 
ha<id  of  Tarentnm.  Bnt  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
tingnishing  accurately  the  limits  of  the  two  tribes, 
or  the  particular  towns  which  belonged  to  each. 

The  name  of  the  Saleotisca  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fitmiliarly  known  to  the  Greeks,  at  least  in 
early  times:  as  we  do  not  hear  of  their  name  in  any 
of  the  wan  with  the  Tarentines,  though  fmm  their 
position  they  must  have  been  one  of  the  tribea  that 
early  came  into  collision  with  the  rising  colony. 
They  were  probably  known  under  tbe  general  ap- 
pellation of  lapygians,  or  ooofounded  with  their 
neighbours  the  Meesapians.  On  the  oontraiy,  aa 
soon  as  their  name  appears  in  Boman  history,  it  is 
in  a  wider  and  mora  general  sense  than  that  to 
which  it  is  limited  by  the  geographers.  Livy  speaks 
of  the  Salentini  as  acceding  to  the  Samnite  alliance 
in  B.  o.  306,  when  tbe  consul  L.  Volnmuins  waa 
sent  into  their  country,  who  defeated  them  in  several 
battles,  and  took  some  of  their  towns.  (Liv.  ix.  42.) 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Bonuua 
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had  H  nrtj  u  thk  pubed  their  tram  htt)  th« 
Iap7pmn  pniiunla,  (nd  it  k  probable  that  the 
fialentina  an  hare  oonfoonded  with  the  Peooetiana, 
with  whom,  aoeording  to  aome  acconnta,  thej  were 
eloaelj  eoonacted.  (Plin.  iiL  II.  a.  16.)  Bnt  the 
mum  ia  naed  with  atill  pvater  laxity  shortly  after, 
when  Liry  apeaka  of  Thnriae  aa  "  urbem  in  Sallen- 
tinia  '  (z.  8),  if  at  leaat,  aa  there  seema  little  donbt, 
the  place  tliere  meant  ia  the  well-known  dtj  of 
Thnrii  in  Lucania  [TniiRn]. 

Tlie  name  of  the  Sallentinea  does  not  a(^n  oocnr 
in  history  till  the  Fonrth  Samnite  War,  when  they 
joined  the  confederacy  formed  by  the  Samnitea  and 
Tarentinea  afcainat  Bome ;  and  alinred  in  tlieir  defeat 
by  the  consol  L.  Aemiliua  Barbula  in  B.  c  281,  aa 
we  find  that  general  celebrating  a  triumph  over  the 
Tarentinea,  Samnitea,  and  Sallentines.  (Fatt.  Capit. 
ann.  473.)  For  aome  time  after  this  the  appear- 
ance of  Pyrrfaua  in  Italy  drew  off  the  attention  of 
the  Romana  from  more  ignoble  adveraaries,  bnt  when 
that  monarch  had  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and 
Taientum  itaelf  had  fiillen  into  the  banda  of  the 
Bomana,  they  were  left  at  leianra  to  turn  their 
arma  afniinat  the  few  tribea  that  atill  muntained 
tlmr  independence.  In  b.  c.  267  war  was  decUurd 
af;ainat  the  Salentinea,  and  both  eonsnla  were  em- 
|doyed  in  their  subjafration.  It  waa  not  likely  that 
they  conld  ofier  mnch  mistance,  yet  their  final 
oonqant  waa  not  completed  till  the  following  year, 
when  both  oonaula  again  celebrated  triampha  "  de 
Meaaapiis  Sallrntiniaqne."  (/Vud  CapiL;  Z(mar.  viii. 
7;  Lir.  Epit.  zt;  Flonu,  L  30;  Eutrop.  ii.  17.) 
All  the  Roman  writers  on  this  occasion  moitioD  the 
Salentinee  alone;  the  Triumphal  Fasti,  however,  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  Heasapians  in  oonjnnctioo  with 
them,  and  it  if  certain  that  both  nations  were 
included  both  in  the  war  and  the  conqnest,  for 
Brandnsiom,  which  ia  called  by  Flonu  "caput 
regionia,"  and  the  occupation  of  which  waa  eridently 
the  main  object  of  the  war  (Zonar.  I.  c),  seems  to 
hare  been  at  that  period  certainly  a  Measapian  city. 
The  Salentinea  are  again  mentioned  as  revolting  to 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (B.C.  213), 
bnt  seem  to  hare  been  again  reduced  to  snbjectioo 
without  difficulty.  (Lir.  xzr.  I,  xzviL  36,  41.) 
From  this  time  thar  name  disappears  from  history, 
and  ia  not  even  found  among  the  nations  of  Italy 
that  toidE  np  arma  in  the  Social  War.  Bat  the 
"  Sallentinus  ager "  continued  to  be  a  recognised 
term,  and  the  people  are  spoken  of  both  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo  as  distinct  from  their  neighbours  the  Calabri 
(Stisb.  tI  p.  877;  Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16;  PtoL  iiL  I.  § 
13 ;  Hel.  iL  4 ;  Cie.  pro  Aue.  Am.  46.)  The 
"r^^  Salentina''ia  even  mentiocied  aa  a  diatinct 
portion  of  CaUbria  as  late  aa  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
barda.    (P.  Diac  BimL  Lang.  ii.  81.) 

The  physical  character  and  topography  of  the 
country  of  the  Salentinea  are  given  in  the  article 
CAt.4BBiA.  The  following  towns  are  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  the  Salentinea,  aa  distinguished  from  the 
CaUbrians,  strictly  so  called:  ALBTiim,  Basta, 
Mebetcx,  UxENTim,  and  VEBETtm.  All  these 
are  aituated  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula.  The  list  given  by  Ptolemy 
nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Pliny;  but  he  adda 
Bhudiae,  which  was  considerably  farther  N.,  and  is 
reckoned  on  good  authority  a  Calabrian  d^  [Rbv- 
diab].  The  place  he  calls  Banota  ia  probably  the 
Basta  of  PUny.  To  theiie  inbud  towns  may  proba- 
bly be  added  the  seaports  of  Callifous,  Cabtrum 
MbncBVAB,  and  perhaps  HTDBmrruu  alsc^  though 
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the  lait  wttaa  to  have  early  iceetved  a  Greek 
colony.  Bnt  it  ia  prohable  that  at  an  earfiar  period 
the  territny  of  the  Salentinea  waa  EonaideraUy 
more  eztenaivn.  Stephanna  of  Byiantiiun  apeaks  of 
a  etij)  of  the  name  of  Sallentia,  from  which  waa 
derived  the  name  of  the  Sallentinea,  hot  no  mentioa 
of  thia  is  found  in  any  other  writer,  and  it  ia  proba- 
bly a  mere  mi.<itake.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALEBKUM  (2<i\fpmv:  EA.  Saleraitamis:  Sa- 
Unui),  a  city  of  Campania,  bat  aitoatad  in  the 
territory  of  the  Picentini,  on  tlie  N.  ahors  of  the 
gnlf  of  Posidonia,  which  now  derirea  fnm  it  the 
name  of  the  Gidf  of  Sahrtto.  We  have  no  aceoant 
of  its  origin  or  early  history ;  it  has  bean  supposed 
that  it  waa  like  the  neighbouring  Harrina  a 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  settlement  [Uakcima]  ;  bnt 
there  is  no  authority  for  thia,  and  its  name  is  ucrer 
numtianed  in  hialory  previoas  to  tiM  settlement  of 
a  Roman  colony  there.  But  when  this  was  fiiit 
decreed  (in  B.  c.  197,  it  waa  not  actually  founded 
till  B.  a  194),  Livy  speaks  of  the  place  as  Castram 
Salemi,  whence  we  may  infer  that  die>«  waa  at  lra»t 
a  fortress  previously  existing  then  (Lir  zxxii.  S9, 
xxxiv.  4S;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14:  Strabi  r.  p. 251.)  The 
Roman  colony  waa  established,  aa  we  are  exprewly 
told  by  Strabo,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Picen- 
tines  in  cheek,  that  people  having  actively  eapooied 
the  cause  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Strab.  I.  c)  Their  town  of  Picentia  being  destroyed, 
Salemnm  became  the  chief  town  of  the  district;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  great  im- 
portance. In  the  Social  War  it  waa  taken  by  the 
Samnite  general  C.  Papios  (Appian.  B.  V.  i.  48): 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  ia 
mentioned  in  history.  Hrawx  alludes  to  it  as  baring 
a  mild  climate,  on  which  account  it  bad  apparently 
been  recommended  to  him  for  bia  liealth  (Hor.  J^ 
i.  15.  1.)  It  rontinned  to  be  a  municipal  town  of 
some  con^jideration  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  as 
we  learn  from  inscriptions  rrtained  the  title  of  a 
Colonia  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.9  ;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  7  ;  An. 
Ant. ;  Tah.  Peut,;  Hommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  ff.9 
— 12.)  But  it  waa  not  till  after  the  Lombard  cw- 
qnest  that  it  became  one  of  the  moat  flnnrishmg 
ritiea  in  this  part  of  Italy;  so  that  it  is  assuciated  by 
Paulas  Diaconus  with  Caprea  and  Neapolia  among 
the  "  opuleotissimae  urbes  "  of  Campania  (P.  Diac 
Hilt.  Lang,  n.  17).  It  retained  this  oooaidentiiia 
down  to  a  hue  period  of  the  middle  agea,  and  was 
especially  renowned  for  its  school  of  medidne, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Schola  Salemitana,  was 
long  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  But  it  aeema 
certain  that  this  was  derived  from  the  Arabs  in  the 
10th  or  11th  century,  and  was  not  transmitted 
from  more  ancient  times.  Salerno  is  still  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  with  a  popolatioo  of  about 
12.000  inhabitants,  though  greatly  £tUen  frim  il> 
mediaeval  gnuidenr. 

The  ancient  dty,  as  we  leam  from  Strabo  (v.  p. 
251),  stood  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  this  ia  confirmed  by  local  writers,  wbo  staia 
that  many  andent  remains  have  been  found  on  the 
hill  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  modem  city,  but 
no  ruins  are  now  extant  (RomanelK,  tqL  iiL  p.  6 12.) 
From  the  foot  of  this  hill  a  level  and  marahy  plain 
extends  withoat  interruption  to  the  month  of  the 
Silams,  the  whole  of  which  aeems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  municipal  territory  of  Salermim,  aa 
Lucan  speaks  of  the  Silaiua  aa  akirting  the  eidtt 
vated  lands  of  that  dty  (Lucan,  ii.  425.)  The 
distance  from  Salemnm  itself  to  Uie  month  of  tht 
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Sttiirns  ia  not  teas  than  18  miles,  thnngh  errooeonsly 
l^iven  in  the  THbnla  at  onl7  9.  (Tab.Peut.)  [E.  H.B.] 

SALE'TIO,  in  Gsllia.  This  name  occnn  in  the 
Not.  Imp.,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table. 
Ammianns  (xvL  2)  names  it  Saliso:  "Argento- 
ratnm,  Brocomagnm,  Tabemaa,  Salisonem,  Sui." 
The  Itni.  places  Saletio  between  Arf^entoratnm 
(^Strauburg^  and  Tabemae;  and  the  Table  places  it 
between  Tabernae  and  Brocomagns  {BntmatK), 
which  is  north  of  StnuAurg.  The  nnmbere  are  not 
Correct  in  the  Itin. ;  but  then  is  no  donbt  that  the 
place  is  Seix  near  the  Rhine.  A  diploma  of  Otho 
the  Great  names  it  "  Salise  in  Elisazinm,"  in  Elsat 
or  Abaee.  (D'Anrille,  tfoUce,  4e.)  [6.  L.] 

SALGANEUS  (taXyaytit;  Lir.  uses  the  Or. 
arc  Salganea:  Eth.  SoX^dnot),  a  town  npon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Boeotia,  and  between  Chalcis  and 
Anthedon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Boeotian,  who  served  as  pilot  to  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  and  was  put  to  death  npon  suspicion  of 
treachery,  becanse  no  outlet  appeared  to  the  channel 
of  tile  Euripus;  but  the  Persian  commander,  having 
found  out  his  mistake,  encted  a  monument  on  the 
spot,  where  the  town  was  afterwards  built.  (Strsb. 
ix.  p.  403;  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Grate  p.  19;  Steph.  B. 
a.  v.).  Salganeus  was  considered  an  important 
place  from  its  commanding  the  northern  entrance  to 
tlwEuiipus.  (Diod.xix.  77;  Liv.xxxv.  -37, 46,  51.) 
The  remains  of  the  town  stand  directly  under  the 
highest  summit  of  Uonnt  Uessapinm,  in  the  angle 
where  the  plain  terminates,  and  npon  the  side  of  a 
small  port.  The  citadel  occupied  a  height  rising 
from  the  shore,  90  yards  in  length,  and  about  50 
broad,  and  having  a  flat  summit  sloping  from  the 
SE.  towards  the  sea.  There  are  remains  of  walls 
on  the  crest  of  the  anmmit,  and  on  the  S£.  side 
of  the  height.  (Leake,  Northern  Greeoe,  vol.  iL 
p.  267.) 

SALI  (Saxot,  PtoL  iil  6.  §  SS),  a  people  of 
European  Sannatia,  whom  sdbafiuik  (Slot.  AH, 
to),  i.  f.  302)  places  on  the  river  Sali$  in  the  Baltic 
province  of  lAmmia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SA'LIA,  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarruonensis.  (Meh^ 
iu.  1.)    Mow  the  SeOa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'LIA,  a  branch  of  the  Mosella  (MoteC),  men- 
tioned by  Venant  Fortnn.  (iii.  12.  S),  which  must 
be  the  Settle  (Forbiger,  vol.  iiL  p.  126>  The  Seille 
joins  the  Motel  ut  Mete.  [G.  L.] 

SALICA  (ii^Mo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59),  a  town  of 
the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarracoiiensia.     [T.  H.  D.] 

SALICE.        [TAPBOBAltB.] 

SAUCES  (AD),  a  phu»  in  Moasia  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  not  far  from  the  months 
of  the  Danube  at  43  U.  P.  from  Halmyris,  and  62 
M.  P.  from  Tomi.  The  low  and  marshy  meadows 
which  surrounded  it  were  the  scene  of  the  eanguinaiy 
battle  between  the  great  Fridigem  and  the  legions 
of  Valens.  (Amm.  Marc.  xzxi.  7.  §  5;  Gibbon, 
c.  xxvi. ;  Le  Bean,  Ba$  Empire,  iv.  p.  1 12 ;  Green- 
wood, But.  of  tlie  Germant,  p.  328.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

SALIENTIS  (Salieiitibus,  /fin.  Ant  p.  428X  a 
place  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  mid  trom  Brscara  to  As- 
turica ;  variously  identified  with  Caldelat  and 
Orense.  [T.  U.  D.] 

SALINAE,  in  Gallia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Suetri 
or  SacUii  (Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  42),  a  people  in  the  Pro- 
vineia  E.  oif  the  Rhone.  Au  inscription  in  Spon, 
■-  Decc.  civitatis  Salin.,"  is  said  to  belong  to  this  place ; 
and  another  inscription  has  lieen  found  at  Lvcerano 
Bear  the  sources  of  the  Poglione :  "  C.  Jnlio  Valenti 
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J.  F.  Fabr  tl  Urn  dvitat  Saliniens.  . . .  Alpinm 
maritimamm  patrono  optimo."  Some  place  Salinae 
at  Cattelim  in  the  diocese  of  5aies  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  where  there  are  salt  springs,  and  where  Spon'a 
inscription  Is  said  to  have  been  found.  D'Anvilla 
places  it  at  Sattant  in  the  diocese  of  Frijtu,  near 
Faventia  ( JV^enos) ;  and  he  observes  that  all  the  old 
towns  of  this  country  preserve  their  names.  (IXAn- 
ville,  ffotiee,  4e.;  Ukert,  Gallien.  p. 438.)    [6.  L.] 

SALI'NAE  (Za\am,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  21),  a  town 
of  the  Catyeuchlani  or  Capelani,  towards  the  E, 
coast  of  Britannia  Romana.  Camden  (p.  339) 
identifies  it  with  Sabidi/  or  5«ujys,  near  Potion  in' 
BedfordtUre  ;  others  have  sought  it  in  the  S.  part 
of  LiKolitMn.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALI'MAE  (SoXuw,  Ptol.  in.  8.  §  7  ;  Peut. 
Tab.;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a  town  of  Dacw  identified 
with  rAorda,on  the  .^miqKwin  TVanjyfennia, where 
there  are  Roinan  remains.  (Camp.  Paget,  Bungan/ 
and  TVatuglvaiua,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

SALINSAE.  [MArKKTAinA,Vol.n.p.299,  a.] 

SALI'NUM  (2a}urar),  a  place  on  the  right  bnnk 
of  the  Danube,  a  little  below  Aquincnm,  on  the  road 
from  this  town  to  Mnrsa  in  Lower  Pannonia.  (Ptol. 
ii.  16.  §  4;  It.  AnL  p.  245,  where  it  is  called  Vetus 
Salina.)  On  the  Pent.  Table  we  find  in  that  spot 
the  corrupt  name  Vetusalinm,  Its  site  mnst  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Bantm- 
bek.  [L.8.] 

SALIOCANU&    [SrAUOCAirva.] 

SALIOCLITA,  hi  Gallia,  is  jdaced  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  the  road  from  Genabnm  (^Orteani) 
to  Lutetia  (PartM).  It  ia  Sadat,  a  little  south  of 
Elampet,  on  the  Jviae,  a  branch  of  the  Stme,  The 
Itin.  makes  the  distance  the  same  iiram  Genabnm, 
and  Lntetia,  which  we  must  take  to  be  Za  CM 
de  Parit ;  but  there  ia  an  error  in  the  Itin.,  as 
D'Anville  shows,  in  the  distanoe  from  Salioclita  to 
Lutetia,  and  he  proposes  to  correct  it.        [G.  L.] 

SALISSO,  in  north  Gallia,  is  pUced  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  a  road  from  Augusta  Trevironun 
(Trier)  to  Bingium  (Bmgtn).  The  places  reck- 
oned from  Augusta  are  Baudobrica  xvUL,  Salisso 
xxii,  Bingium  zxiii.  This  Baudobrica  is  not  the 
place  described  nnder  the  article  Baudobbica 
(Boppari),  These  63  Gallic  leagues  exceed  the  real 
distance  from  TVier  to  Biagen  considerably.  The 
site  of  Salisso  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.1 

SALLAECUS  (SdAAouroi,  PtoL  iL  5.  §  8),  • 
town  in  the  S.  of  Lnsitania.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SALLENTI'NL    [SALEirninJ 

SALLUNTUM.    [Dauiatia.J 

SALMA'NTICA  (ZoA/uln-uta,  Ptol.  ii  5.  §  9; 
in  the  Jtm.  Ant.  called  Salmatice;  in  Polyaenus 
Strat.  viii.  48,  Za^iuerls),  an  important  town  of 
the  Vettones  in  Lnsitania,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugnsta. 
It  is  incontestibly  identical  with  the  'EA/uu>riit4  of 
Polybius  (iiL  14),  and  the  Hermandica  or  Helmiui- 
tica  of  Livy  (xxL  5;  cf.  Nonius,  Hitp.  c.  38).  It 
is  the  celebratsd  modem  town  of  Salmumca,  where 
the  piers  of  a  bridge  of  twenty-seven  arches  over  the 
Tomet,  built  by  Trajan,  are  still  in  existence.  (Cf. 
Minanc^  Diecion.  viL  p.  402;  Flores,  £sp.  Sagr. 
xiv.  p.  267.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALMO'NA,  a  bnaeh  of  the  HeseUa  (ifoseO- 

"  Mec  fiutiditos  Salmonae  nsnrpo  SruMw." 

(Ausomus,  JfossK,  366.) 

The  Salmona  is  the  Sabie,  which  flows  ipto  the 
AfMsiiDeartheviUagsaf  Arewnn^en.         [6.  L.] 
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SALIfOltE  (3aX/i^n|,  Steph.  B.  «.  *.;  Stnb.; 
SoA^iMvio,  Diod.  n.  68 :  £lh.  iaXiumit,  3a\u<c- 
rf(n|t,  Staph.  B. ;  the  form  Xa\)un>tinit  pruappoMS 
a  fi>nn  Tbt^itinia,  which  protwblj  ought  to  be  read 
in  Diodonu  iiuteid  of  SoA^Wa),  an  ancient  town 
of  Piaatis  in  Elia,  aaid  to  hare  been  foonded  bv 
Salinonena,  stood  near  Horaeleia  at  the  loorce*  of 
the  Enipeu  or  Barnichiua,  a  branch  of  the  Alpboiiu. 
Ita  rite  is  oncertain.  (Strab.  viii.  f.  356 ;  Diod.  L  e. ; 
Apollod.  i.  9.  §  7;  Steph.  B.  L e.) 

SALHONE.     [Samomiux  PKOMomoBivif.] 

8ALHYCA  (S^Mca,  Steph.  B.  I  e.)  a  city  of 
Spain  near  the  Pillan  of  Hercniee;  perhaps  in  the 
Ciunpos  Spartiarioa  near  Carthaco  Mora,  if  the 
leading  of  Brodaena  in  Oppian  (Cyneg.  ir.  !22)  is 
correct.  (Cninp.  Ukert,  iL  pt.  L  p^  402.)  [T.  H.  O.] 

SALHYDESSUS  ('AA^uririi  ^roi  SaX^uiStia: 
vit,?UA  iii.  ll.§4;Halm7de8eos,FliD  iv.  ll.s.18; 
Ueb,  iL  3.  §  5).  a  ooast-lown  or  district  of  Thrace, 
on  the  Eiutine,  abnnt  60  miles  NW.  fitni  the 
entnuios  of  the  Boapoms,  pcobablj  somewhere  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  the  modem  Midjek.  The 
eastern  ofihoots  of  the  Haemns  here  ooma  Tety  dose 
to  the  shcrs,  which  the;  divide  ftom  the  valley  of 
the  Hebma.  The  people  of  Sahnjdessos  were  thwt 
cot  off  from  eammaniaitica  with  the  leas  barbarona 
portions  of  Thrace,  and  became  nstorions  for  their 
savage  and  inhoinan  character,  which  harmoniaed 
well  with  that  of  their  conntiy,  the  coast  of  which 
was  extiemelj  dangerous. 

Aeschjlos  (Aum.  726*}  describes  Salmjdeasua 
ss  "  the  ragged  jaw  of  the  sea,  hostile  to  sailom, 
stap-muther  of  ships;'  and  Xenophon  (^Anab.  viL  5. 
$  IS,  laq.)  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  its  people 
carried  oo  the  biudness  of  wrecken  in  a  very  sjate- 
matic  manner,  the  coast  being  marked  oat  into 
purtions  bj  means  of  poets  erected  along  it,  and 
thoee  to  whom  each  portion  was  aanigned,  having 
the  ezdosive  riffht  to  plunder  all  vessels  and  penons 
cast  upon  it.  This  plan,  he  says,  was  adopted  to 
prevent  the  bloodithed  which  had  freqaentlj  been 
occasioned  smong  themi>elTes  hj  their  previoos  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  plunder.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  319) 
dascribes  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Euzine  ss 
"  desert,  rocky,  destitute  of  harbonn,  and  completely 
ezpuaed  to  the  north  winds ; "  while  Xenophon  (L  e.) 
characterises  the  sea  adjoining  it  as  "  full  of  shoals." 

The  earlier  writera  appear  to  speak  of  Sahny- 
itmat  as  a  district  only,  but  in  later  authora,  as 
ApoUodoms,  Pliny  aud  Mela,  it  is  mentiuoed  as  a 
town. 

Little  is  known  leqiecting  the  histoiy  of  this 
place.  Herodotos  (iv.  93)  states  that  ita  inhabi. 
tanta,  with  some  neiglibonriog  Tfaracian  tribes,  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  to  Darins  when  he  was 
marching  through  their  country  towards  the  Danube. 
When  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  who  bad  foUowed 
Cyms  the  Younger  entered  the  service  of  Seuthea, 
one  of  the  expeditions  in  which  they  were  employed 
under  Xenophon  wss  to  rednos  the  people  of  Salmy- 
dessus  to  obedience;  a  task  which  they  seem  to 
have  aeoomplished  without  much  difSculty.  (ilnoi. 
L  e.)  [J.  K.] 

SALO,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibems  In  Celtiberia, 
which  flowed  past  the  town   of  Bilbilis  (Krhence 


*  In  this  passage  the  poet,  strangely  enough, 
phces  Salmydessns  in  Asia  Miuor  near  the  Tber- 
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8AL0NA. 
Jttstin,  xIIt.  3,  calls  the  river  itself  Bilbilis),  ^t 
enlered  ihe  Ibenu  at  Allaboo.     (Uart.  i.  49,  a.  Mi, 
103,  iv.  SS.)     Now  the  Xalon.  [T.  U.  U) 

SALOUU'BUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Aa- 
tonine  Itin.  z.  from  Petineaca  [PKTUiESCA],  aat 
the  distance  fmm  Salodurum  to  Angnsta  Bsnra- 
oomm  (^Auggt  near  BaaW)  is  zxii. 

Salodurum  is  Solotluim,  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
or  Soleure,  and  thongh  the  distance  between  Saab 
and  Sololium  is  somewhat  less  than  tiiat  m  iha 
Ilins,,  this  may  be  owing  to  ttie  passage  o««r  the 
iiills  which  separata  the  cantons  of  Ruk  and  SoU- 
tkurn. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  Bomsn  remains  st  So- 
leurt,  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  n.  c.  219, 
Vico  Salod.",  haa  been  found  there^  Salodurum  is 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Helvetii  with  a  Celiic  Icr- 
minadon  (dar).  Clnnr  conjectured  that  Ptolemy's 
Ganiidurnm  [Gahodubum]  might  be  Saludnnim. 
(O'Anville,  Notice  4e. ;  Ukert,  Gallien.)       [G.  L.] 

SALOE  (3a\<(q,  Paus.  vii.  24.  §  7),  or  Sauc 
(Plin.  T.  31),  a  small  lake  of  Lydia  at  the  oot  uf 
ifount  ^lipylsa,  on  the  site  of  Tantalis  or  Sipvlaa, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Haeonia,  which  had  prvbably 
perished  daring  an  earthqoalu,  (Stnb,  L  p.  58, 
xiL  p.  579.) 

The  lake  was  surronnded  by  a  marsh;  and  the 
Phyrites,  which  flawed  into  it  as  a  brook,  issued  at 
the  other  side  as  a  river  of  some  importance.  [L.S.] 

SALOMACDH,  or  SALAUOCUM,  is  plaoed  by 
the  Antonina  Itin.  on  a  read  from  Aquae  Tariiellicaa 
(/tes)  to  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux).  Saloniacnm  ia 
the  Dszt  place  en  the  road  tu  Burdigala  and  xviii, 
distant.  The  distance  and  the  name  SaltM  show 
that  Sain  is  Galomacum.  [^^-L.] 

SALONA,  SALCyNAE  {^aSJini,  SaXainu; 
this  latter  ia  the  more  usual  form,  as  found  in 
Inacriptions,  Orelli,  Inter,  noa.  502,  3833,  4995; 
and  on  cdns,  Raache,  voL  iv.pt.Lpk  1557:  Etk. 
taKtmlrns,  SoAatcfis),  a  town  and  haiixMir  of 
Dalmstia,  which  still  bean  ita  ancient  name,  aituated 
on  the  .'£.  comer  of  the  gulf  into  which  the 
Adriatic  breaks  (Coai.  di  CatteBt)  on  the  M.  of  the 
river  Iadbb  (il  Giad  o).  Lucan's  description  (viii 
104)  — 

"  Qua  maris  Adriad  longas  ferit  nnda  Salonaa 
£t  lepidum  in  molles  Zephynn  excurrit  lader*— 

sgrees  with  its  oblong  form,  still  traceable  in  the 
ruins,  and  with  the  ooone  of  the  river.  Thoogh 
the  pablie  buildings  and  houses  of  ancient  fi't""^ 
have  been  destroyed,  enough  remains  of  the  wail 
to  show  the  size,  as  well  as  position,  of  the  dty; 
and  the  arch  of  the  bridge  proves  that  the  conne'iif 
the  river  is  unch  nged. 

The  dty  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  eastern  and 
the  western;  the  latter  stands  on  rather  higher 
ground,  sloping  toward*  the  N.,  along  which  the 
wall  on  that  side  is  built.  LtUle  is  known  of 
Salonae  before  the  time  of  Juliua  Caesar;  after 
the  fall  of  Dalminiom  it  became  the  chief  town  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  head-qnartera  of  L.  Caedlina 
Metellus,  B.C.  117.  (Appian,  /Bjr.  11.)  ItwM 
besieged  a  second  time,  and  opened  its  gates  to  Cn. 
CosccDios,  B.a  78.  (Eutrop.  vL  4;  Oros.  T.  8&.) 
MThen  the  Pompdan  fliwt  swept  the  Ionian  gnlf 
from  Cercym  to  Salonae,  H.  Octavina,  who  oom- 
inanded  a  squadron  for  Pompeins,  was  oompelled  to 
retreat  with  kss  from  before  this  stnaghold  af 
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SALONA. 
Caenr'i.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  9.)  The  profiigatf  G»- 
biniiu,  after  beiDg  cooped  np  for  munths  in  Uie 
fortress,  died  here.  (Aoct,  B.  Alex.  43  ;  Dion  Cuo. 
xlit  12.)  In  B.  c.  39  Asiniiu  PoUio  defeated  the  Par- 
tiieni,  who  had  eapoiued  the  cause  of  Brutiu  and 
Caaaius,  and  took  Salonae,  in  conimemoraUun  of 
which  his  son  Asiniua  Gallua  bore  the  ^  agnomen  ** 
Saloninua  (CompiVirg.fuco^viii.? :  Hor.  Carm.ii.  I. 
14 — 16.)  From  the  time  it  received  a  colony  it 
was  looked  npon  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Human 
power  on  that  side  the  Adriatic,  and  was  dislin- 
guished  for  its  lojaltj,  as  was  shown  in  the  siege  it 
uiaintained  against  Bato  the  native  leader,  A.  d.  6. 
All  the  great  Boman  roads  in  Dalmatia  met  at  this 
point,  and  when  the  country  was  divided  into  three 
"  conventos,"  or  assize  towns,  as  many  as  382 
"  decoiiae "  were  convened  to  it.  (Plin.  iii.  26.) 
Under  the  earlier  emperora  the  town  was  embel- 
lished with  many  public  buildings,  the  number  of 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  Diocletian,  who, 
according  to  Porphyrogenitos  (<k  Adm.  Imp.  29), 
completely  rebnilt  the  city.  Mo  great  change  touk 
place  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  tlie  death  of 
that  emperor;  bat  if  w«  are  to  believe  Porphy- 
iDfrenitus  (L  e.)  the  *  long  Salonae "  attained  to 
half  the  size  of  Constantinople.  In  A.  d.  481  Sa- 
lonae was  taken  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  but 
was  recovered  from  the  Goths  by  the  Gepid  prince 
Huodos,  the  general  of  Justinian.  Totila  occupied  it 
for  a  time.  Little  is  known  of  these  sieges,  except 
that  it  was  partially  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.Gi. 
S,  7, 17, &c)  It  soon  recovered  from  these  diasters; 
and  it  was  from  Salonae  that  Belisarius  in  544, 
and  Manes  in  5S2,  set  out  to  rescue  Italy  from 
Totila  and  the  Goths.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c  xUii.) 
The  Avars  invaded  DalmaUa  in  639,  and,  advancing 
upon  SaloDae^  pillaged  and  burnt  the  town,  which 
fium  that  time  has  been  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
(Coust.  Porph.  {.  e.)  The  town  possessed  a  dock- 
yard, which,  from  Strabo's  (vii.  p.  315)  account, 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  deaervuig  that 
name  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  present  state 
of  the  place  offers  many  illustrations  of  past  events ; 
the  ftdlowing  works  touch  very  fully  upon  the 
remains  of  Uie  fortifications  and  other  ruins :  Wil- 
kinson, Jktbnatia,  vol.  i.  pp.  151 — 164;  Meigebaur, 
Die  Sud-SlatieH,  pf.  151 — 164;  Ijuiza,  Anticlie 
laptde  SalonUane  medite,  Zan,  1850 ;  F.  Camua, 
Tupografia  a  Scad  di  SaUma,  Trieste,  1850. 

The  fame  of  Salonae  mainly  rests  upon  its  neigh- 
bonrbood  having  been  chosen  by  Diocletian  as  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  That  emperor,  after  his 
resignation,  spent  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  in 
the  seclosion  of  the  palace  which  has  given  its  name 
to  Spalato.  Spcilab),  often  erroneously  called  Sjm- 
latro,  in  Illyric  Split,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Salunue 
Pulatium  or  S.  Palatium.  The  building  of  the 
palace,  within  the  precincts  of  which  the  greater 
part  rf  the  modem  town  is  constructed,  occupied 
twelve  years.  The  stone,  which  was  very  little 
inferior  to  marble  itself,  was  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Tragnriain.  After  the  death  of  Dio- 
cletian, but  litde  is  known  of  the  palace  or  its 
occupants.  Part  of  it  was  kept  by  the  magistrates 
of  Salonae,  as  a  state  palace;  and  part  was  occupied 
by  the  "  Gynaeeium,"  or  cloth  mannfactoiy,  in 
which  wyimen  only  were  employed, — whence  the 
name.  It  was  «*"*">«^  by  the  phantom  emperors 
of  the  West,  Glyceriua  and  Julins  Mepos,  the  hitter 
of  whom  waa  mnrderad  here.  When  Salonae  was 
captoTud  by  tha  Aran,  the  houseless  citizens  fled  to 
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the  massive  structure  of  the  palace  for  shelter :  the 
settlement  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  their  cotmtiy- 
men  became  a  Boman  city  under  the  name  of 
AspALaTHUx,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  200 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors.  (Coast. 
Porph.  I  c.) 

The  palace  is  nearly  a  sqnarv,  terminated  at 
the  four  comers  by  a  quadrangular  tower.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  most  accurate  admeasure- 
ments, the  superficial  content,  including  the  towen, 
occupies  a  space  of  a  little  more  than  eight  acres. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  I  pp.  114 — 143 ;  Meige- 
baur,  Die  Sud-Siaeen,  pp.  134 — 151.)  The  en- 
tire building  was  composed  of  two  principal  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  one  to  the  S.  oontjuned  two 
temples  —  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  other  to 
Aesculapius  ^  and  the  private  rooms  of  the  em- 
peror. Two  streets  intersected  each  other  at  right 
angles,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it;  the  principal  one 
led  from  the  Porta  Auiea,  the  main  entnmce  on 
the  M.  front,  to  a  spacious  court  before  the  vestibule; 
the  other  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  the  W.  to  the  E. 
gate,  and  crossed  the  main  street  just  below  the 
court.  What  remains  is  not  enough  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  the  various  parts  of  the  interior. 
By  a  comparison  of  what  existed  in  Us  time  with 
the  precepts  of  Vitmvius,  Adams  (^Antiguitiet  qf 
Diodetiaa't  Palace,  1764)  has  composed  his  inge- 
nious restoration  of  the  palace.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
0.  ziii.)  All  the  gate),  except  the  Porta  Argentea, 
were  defended  by  two  octagonal  towers ;  the  princi(4ti 
or  *^  golden  gate  "  still  remains  nearly  periect.  The 
temple  rf  Jupiter  is  now  the  "  Duomo,"  and  that  of 
Aesculapius  is  a  baptistery  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
Diocletian's  palace  marks  an  aera;  — columuar  was 
so  combined  with  arched  architecture,  that  the 
arches  were  at  first  made  to  rest  upon  the  enta- 
blature, and  afterwards  were  even  farced  imme- 
diately to  spring  from  the  abacus,  in  violation  of 
the  hiw  of  statics,  which  requires  undiminished  and 
angular  pillars  mider  the  arch;  at  length  the  enta- 
blature itself  took  the  form  oif  an  arch.  (Miiller, 
Aacient  Art,  §  193.)  But  although  this  archi- 
tecture offends  against  the  rules  of  good  taste,  yet 
these  remains  may  sei-ve  to  show  how  directly  the 
Saracens  and  Christian  architects  borrowed  from 
Roman  models  many  of  the  charscteristics  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  creation  of  their  own 
imagination.  (Comp.  Hope,  ArchiUcture,  voL  i. 
cviii.;  Freeman,  Biit.  of  Architecturt,  p.  152.) 
A  plan  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  taken  from  Adams, 
will  be  found  in  Fergusson's  Bandbook  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  356,  accompanied  by  an  account  of 
the  general  arrangementa  of  the  building.     [£.B.  J.J 

SALHESA,  a  Boman  mimici|nam  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  S£.  of  Hispelia,  at  the  ruined  Faciaiamir, 
between  Vtrera  and  CoroniL  (Florez,  Etp.  St^, 
iz.  p.  17 ;  Mionnet,  iSu^.  i.  pi  44.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SALPI'MUM  (£(A.  Salpmas),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (v.  31,  32),  who 
speaks  of  the  Salpinates  as  assisting  the  Volsiniana 
in  their  war  against  Borne  in  B.  c.  389.  It  u  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  here  spoken  of 
that  they  were  an  independent  people,  with  a  con- 
siderable territory  and  a  fortified  city ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  associated  with  the  powerful 
Volsinians  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  ahio 
must  have  been  a  people  of  considerable  power. 
Yet  no  subsequent  mention  of  their  name  is  foond, 
and  all  trace  of  their  existence  disappears.  Miebabr 
conjectiues  that  Salpiniim  occupied  Uie  site  of  tha 
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modarn  Onieto.  tbe  nanu  of  wbidi  u  eridenUy  a 
eorrnptioo  of  Urlx  Vetna,  the  form  nadi  hj  Psalns 
Diioonns  in  the  semith  ceotaT;  (P.  Diie.  W.  S3): 
then  ii,  therefore,  little  doobt  that  the  aite  ma  one 
of  a  more  ancient  Etrascsn  citj ;  and  ita  praziini^ 
to  Volainii  renden  it  pnibaUe  enough  that  it  maj 
hare  been  Salpinnm.  Bat  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  any  aoch  ooDchiaioa.  (Miebnhr,  toL  ii,  p. 
493.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

SALSAS  or  SAL5A,  a  river  of  Carniania,  noticed 
hj  Pliny  (tL  25).  BeicfaanI  iicaf^inea  that  thia  ia 
the  aame  stnam  as  that  called  by  Marcian,  Cathnpa 
(p.  SI,  ed.  Hudaon),  and  by  Ptolemy,  Arapa  or 
Cathnpa  (n.  8.  §  4);  and  he  identitiea  it  with  the 
modem  Skur ;  bnt  this  nems  yarj  doobtfiil.    [V.] 

SALSULAE,  in  Gallia.  Mela  (iL  R)  deacribea 
the  Salanlae  Fona  as  not  aending  forth  fresh  water, 
but  water  aalter  than  the  sea.  He  places  the  Fona 
aooth  of  the  lake  Rnbresns,  and  near  the  ahore 
which  he  calls  Leucate  [Leccatk],  Salsniaa  ia 
in  the  Antaune  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Naibo  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Salanke  is  Saba  or  Salfet.  where  there 
is  s  ialt-spriiig.  Near  the  Fona,  aays  Mela,  ia  a 
plain  Teiy  green  with  fine  and  slender  reeds,  under 
which  ia  water.  This  is  the  place,  he  says,  where 
fish  are  got  by  atriking  down  with  a  prong  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  fables 
told  by  the  Greeks  and  some  Bomans  aboat  fishes 
being  dng  oat  of  the  groond.  He  allndea  to  Po- 
lyUas  (xzziT.  10).     [Buacixo.]  [G.  L.] 

SALSDM  FLUMEN,  a  tribataiy  rf  ttie  Baetis 
in  Hiapania  Baetiea,  between  Attegna  and  Attubia. 
(Hirtina,  B.  A.  c.  7,  8.)  Varioosly  identified  with 
the  Gmadajot  and  Saiado.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALSDS.   [Stachir.] 

6ALTIATES  (SoAnqnu,  Stnb.  fii.  p.  144), 
according  to  Strabo  a  people  of  Spain  celebrated  for 
their  woollen  mannfactore.  Bat  we  mnst  probably 
read  in  this  passage  SaXaxiirnu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

8ALTICI,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  HispaniaTar- 
raoonenais.  {/tin.  AtU.  p.  447.)  Varionsly  identified 
with  Jonjuem  and  S.  Maria  M  Caaao.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALTIGA  (id\Tiya,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  61),  a  town  of 
the  Baatitani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.J 

8ALT0PYEGUS.    [Tboliciuh.] 

SALUBNIS  (JUiint),  a  town  in  Bhaetia,  on  the 
river  Athesis,  in  the  north  of  Tridentnm,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Paulas  Diacouns.  (Sitt.  Ltutgob. 
iu.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SALUTABIS  PHBYGIA.    [Phrtoia,  pi  625.] 

SALVA  (Safioitt),  a  town  in  the  nortji-easteni 
extremity  of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  (PtoLii.  16.  §  4;  /(m.  Ant.  pp.  266, 
267.)  According  to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  where  it 
is  called  Solra,  it  contained  a  garrison  of  a  body  of 
horsemen.  The  site  of  thia  place  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  [L.  S.] 

SA-LYES  (XiAwiX  SAXTI,  SALLUTU,  or 
SA'LLYES  (Steph.  Bys.  ».  v.),  a  Lignrian  people  in 
Gallia.  There  are  other  varieties  in  the  writing  of 
the  word.  The  early  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Ligyea  to  these  Salyes;  and  their  territory,  which 
was  in  the  poesession  of  the  Hassaliots,  when  Strabo 
wrete,  was  originally  called  Ligystice.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  The  geographer  means  to  say  that  the 
old  Greeka  wen  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Salyes,  bnt  only  with  the  name  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged.  Livy  (v.  34)  speaks  of  the 
Phocaeans  who  foonded  Maaailia  being  attacked  by 
the  Salyes,  fiw  in  hia  time  the  name  Salyes  was  fi^ 
miliar  to  the  Bomans.  I 


SALYES. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  Salyea  in  his  description  of 
the  Alps.  He  makea  their  country  extend  fnm 
Antipolis  to  Maailia,  and  even  a  little  furthrr. 
They  occupied  the  hilly  ooantry  which  lies  inland 
and  some  parts  of  the  coast,  where  they  were  mingled 
with  the  Greeks  (ir.  p.  203).  They  extended  west 
aa  &r  aa  the  Rhone.  The  Salyes  had  al«  the 
coontiy  north  of  Maaailia  as  far  as  the  Drueniia 
{DUhamee)^  a  distance  of  500  stadia;  but  on  emot- 
ing the  Dmentia  at  Cabelliu  or  Caballio  ( Cavail- 
2«i)  a  man  wonld  be  in  the  ognntry  of  the  Cavarea 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  185),  who  extended  fhim  the  Dmentia 
to  the  Isara  {I^n).  [Cavahks.]  Strabo  adds 
that  the  Salyea  occnpy  both  plains  and  the  moon- 
tains  above  the  plaina.  In  this  passage  (02  pir 
ah  3UAvf>  ir  ovroii)  Grosknrd  (JTnauL  Strab, 
vol.  i.  p.  318)  has  altered  'OXvtf  into  Kaaiapoi, 
and  ao  he  haa  spoiled  the  meaning.  Ukert  has 
defended  the  true  reading,  thnogh  he  haa  not 
correctly  explained  A>  oirotf.  The  Salyes  oeeapied 
the  wide  plains  east  of  Tarasoon  and  ArSa.  one  of 
the  beat  parts  of  the  coontiy  between  the  Dunmea 
and  the  Mediterranean;  and  so  Strabo  oonld  cor- 
rectly say  that  the  Vohsu  Tectosages  who  reach  to 
the  Bhine  had  the  Salyea  extending  along  their 
border  and  oppoaits  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Cavarea  oppoaite  to  them  (north  of 
the  Dmxaioe). 

The  Salyes  are  sometimes  distingnished  frun  tlie 
Ligures,  as  when  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  speaks  of  the 
coast  which  the  Maasaliots  possess  and  tlie  Salyn 
as  far  aa  the  IJgyea  to  the  parte  towards  Italy  and 
the  river  Varos,  the  boniidary  of  the  Nariwuiiis 
(Provincia  Narbmensis)  and  Italy.  Livy  also  (xxL 
26)  speaks  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Ktmria  and  of  the  Ligures,  and  then  the 
Goaat  of  the  Salyea  till  he  came  to  Masalia.  This 
shows  that  the  Lignriana  of  Gallia,  or  the  conntry 
west  of  the  For,  became  known  to  the  Romaia  by 
the  Dame  of  Salyes.  Stiabo's  remark  that  the..« 
Salyes,  whom  the  early  Greeks  named  Ligures,  were 
called  Celtoligyes  by  the  later  Greeks,  may  explain 
how  Livy  or  his  Epitomiser  has  called  the  Salyrs 
both  Lignriaas  (**  Transalpinos  Ligures,"  Epii.  47) 
and  Galli  (Epit.  60).  They  were  a  mixed  race  of 
Galli  and  Ligures. 

The  Salyes  were  a  wsriiks  pec^e.  They  had 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  distributed  into  ten 
tribea  or  divisions.  They  were  the  first  uf  the 
Transalpine  nations  which  the  Bomiuis  subdned. 
(Floras,  iil  2.)  The  Bomans  fought  fi>r  a  long 
time  with  the  Lignriana  eaat  of  the  Var,  and  with 
the  Salyes  west  of  it,  for  these  people  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  sea-coast  cloeed  against  the  Ronians 
the  way  into  Spain.  They  plundered  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  were  so  lixmidable  that  the  road 
through  thor  land  was  hardly  safe  for  a  large  army. 
After  eighty  yean  of  fighting  the  Bomans  with  dif- 
ficulty sucoseded  in  getting  a  road  of  12  stadia  io 
width  allowed  for  the  free  passage  of  those  who 
went  on  the  public  service. 

Livy  (xxxi.  10)  tells  us  that  in  the  Second  Panic 
War  the  Insnbres,  Cenoinani,  and  Boii  stirred  op 
the  Salyes  and  other  LIgurians  to  join  them;  and  aU 
together  tmder  Hamilcar  attacked  Placentia.  There 
is  no  ground,  as  Ukert  remarks,  to  alter  the  readii^ 
"  Salyis,*  for  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Salyes  aa 
well  as  other  Lignriana  or  mixed  LIgurians  should 
not  aid  the  enemies  of  Bome.  Both  the  Lignriana 
and  the  Cisalpine  Galli  dreaded  the  arms  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  Romans.     The  alliaooe  with 
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HnmiliA  firat  bnmght  the  Somans  into  the  ooimtry 
of  the  Salyes;  and  in  b.  c.  154  the  Oxybii  and 
Deceateg,  or  Deciates,  vho  were  threatening  Maesilia, 
mra  defeated  by  the  consnl  Q.  0)»miu8.  The 
Galjrea  or  Sallnvii  are  not  named  on  this  occasion  by 
the  historians,  and  the  Deceates  and  Ozybil,  who 
were  certainly  Lifinrians,  may  hare  been  two  smaller 
tribes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Salyes  or 
Ssllnvii.  [Dbciates;  Oxtbii.]  The  consnl  H. 
Fnlrins  Flaccos  in  b.  o.  I2S  defeated  the  Salyes, 
and  in  b.  a  123  the  consnl  C.  Seztius  Calvinus 
completed  the  snbjngation  of  this  people,  and  funnded 
Aqnoe  Seztiae  (,Aix)  in  their  tmriuij. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  IS)  entuneratn  Tarasoon, 
Glanum,  Arelatnm  (Arelate)  Colonia,  Aqnae  Sez- 
tiae Colonia,  and  Emaginnm  as  the  towns  of  the 
Salyes.  Tarascon,  Glsnnm  {St.  Semi),  Arelate,  and 
Kmaginom  [Ernaoiicvm]  all  lie  west  of  Aquae 
Seztiae  (,Aix)  and  of  MartiOe ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  country  of  the  Salyes  is  the  western 
half  of  the  tract  between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone, 
and  between  the  Dunmoe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  tribes  east  of  the  Salyes,  the  Albici,  Snetri, 
Nemai,  Ozybii,  and  Deciates,  and  there  may  be 
somk  others  [Coimoin],  were  perhaps  sometimes 
included  under  the  name  of  the  more  powerful  nation 
of  the  Salyes;  but  Strsbo's  statement  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  strictly  correct,  when  be  makes  the  Sa- 
lves extend  along  the  coast  to  Antipolis.  The  coast 
immediately  west  of  the  Var  belonged  to  the  Dece- 
ates and  Ozybii.  Pliny  says  "  Ligurium  oeleberrimi 
ultra  Alpea,  Salluvii,  Dedates,  Ozybii "  (iil  5);  the 
three  tribes  of  Transalpine  Lignres  whose  names  occur 
in  the  history  rf  the  Roman  conquestof  this  country. 

In  Pliny's  list  of  ths  Colonise  in  the  interior  of 
Narbonensis  east  of  the  Rhone  there  is  "  Aquae 
Seztiae  SalloTionun,"  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
head-qnarters  of  the  Salyes  or  Sallnvii  were  in 
the  plain  conntry  above  Aix,  and  thence  to  Aria. 
Owing  to  their  prozimity  to  the  Greeks  of  Hassilia 
they  would  be  the  firat  of  the  Ligures  or  the  mized 
Galli  and  Ligarians  who  felt  the  efiect  of  Greek 
civilisation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
race  was  crossed  by  Greek  blood.  Possessing  the 
town  of  Arelate,  at  the  head  of  the  delta  oif  the 
Rhone,  they  would  have  in  their  hands  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  history 
of  this  brave  and  unfortunate  people  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  Rome;  and  the  race 
«;as  probably  nearly  extirpated  by  the  consul  Cal- 
vinus selling  them  after  his  conquest.  [G.  L] 

8AMAICA  (iaiuOicfi,  Ptol.  iil.  11.  §  9),  is  de- 
scribed by  Ptolemy  as  a  arpcmryla  of  Thrace,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aegean.  [J.  R] 

SAMACHONI'TIS  LAGUS  (So/ux'"'"'"  >^U^ 
al.  2<At<x'<>'<'ri5),  the  name  given  by  Jo»ephu.i  to 
the  small  lake  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  "  waters  of  Herom,"  where  Joshua  routed 
the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  Joaephns,  was  situated  above  the  lake.  (Compw 
Josh.  xi.  5,  7,  and  Jvdff.  iv.  with  Joeephus,  Ant.  v. 
5.  §  1.)  He  elsewhere  describes  the  lake  as  60 
stadia  long  by  30  broad,  extending  its  marshes  to  a 
place  called  Daphne,  which  Reland  is  probably  right 
in  altering  to  Dane,  i.  e.  Dan,  as  Josephns  im- 
mediately identifies  it  with  the  temple  of  the  Golden 
Oalf.     (Joseph.  £.  J^,  iv.  1.  §  1 ;  Reland,  Paiaett. 

L263.}  The  name,  which  is  not  elsewhere  found, 
)  ben  variously  derived,  but  the  most  probable 
etymology  would  connect  it  in  sense  with  the  He- 
tinw  name  Hanoi  ••  aquae  luperionif  deriving  the 
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word  inm  the  Arabic  "  samaea,"  aAvf  ,^»(.  (Reknd, 
L  e.  -p.  262.)  It  is  singtdar  that  no  other  notices 
occur  of  this  hike  in  sacred  or  in  other  writings.  Its 
modem  name  is  Bair-el-Huhh.  Pooocka  writes: 
"  Josephns  says  the  lake  was  7  miles  Img,  but  it  is 
not  above  2  miles  broad,  except  at  the  north  end, 
where  it  may  be  about  4.  The  waters  an  muddy 
and  esteemed  luwholesome,  having  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  water  of  a  morass."  (Obtervations  on 
Palaettwe,  vol  ii.  p.  73.)  Dr.  Robinson  "  estimated 
its  length  at  about  2  hours,  or  from  4  to  5  geo- 
graphical miles;  its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is 
probiibly  not  less  than  4  miles."  It  bad  the  ap- 
pearance almost  of  a  triangle,  the  northern  part  being 
far  the  broadest;  "  or  rather  the  map  gives  to  it  in 
some  degree  the  shape  of  a  pear."  (BibL  Ra.  voL 
iii.pp.  339,  340,  BMotk.  Saer.  vol.  i.  p.  12;  Stan- 
ley, Smot  and  Paktme,  p.  383,  u.  1.)    [G.  W.] 

SAMAMYCn.    [Stktica.] 

SA'MARA.     [Frudis;  Samasobsita.  ] 

SAMA'RIA  (2a/iafwrru,  LXX.,  Joeepb.;  X^iftl 
iaiiofim',  Sofuptr,  2<vu(p«ia,  Ptol.).  The  district 
ha.1  been  alreidy  described  in  general,  imder  Pa- 
LAESTOA  [p.  518],  where  also  the  notice  of  Jo- 
sephus  has  been  cited  [p.  932].  It  remains  to  add 
a  few  words  concerning  its  extent,  its  special  cha- 
racteristics, and  its  place  in  classical  geography.  It 
lay,  accordbig  to  Josephns,  "between  Judaea  and 
Galilee  (camp.  St.  John,  iv.  4),  extending  from  • 
village  called  Ginaea  in  the  great  plain  (Esdraelon) 
to  thetoparctay  of  Arrabaita."  Ginaea  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the  modem  Jeuin, 
at  the  eonthem  eztremiiy  of  the  plain,  on  the  rood 
from  ffablia  to  Nmartth.  The  toperchy  of  Acra- 
batta,  mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine: but  it  certainly  lay  between  NoIMm  and  Jericho, 
and  therefore  probably  east  of  the  tnparchy  of  Gopbna 
and  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  (Ensebius, 
Onamtut  t.  v.  'AKpaSStlii ;  Relsnd,  Palaett,  p, 
192.)  The  northern  boundary  of  Samaria  is  well  de- 
fined by  a  continuous  line  of  hills,  which,  commencing 
with  Moont  Carmel  on  the  W.,  nms  firet  in  a  SW 
direction  and  then  almost  due  E.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  bounding  the  great  pUin  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
S.  Its  Eoutfaem  boundary  is  not  so  distinctly 
marked,  but  was  probably  eonterminoiu  with  the 
northern  limits  d  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  com- 
prehended the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  ami  the  half  of  Ma. 
nasseh  on  this  side  Jonlan,  and,  if  it  be  extended  as 
far  E.  as  Jordan,  included  also  some  part  of  Issa- 
char,  that  skirted  these  two  tribes  on  the  E.  Pliny 
(v.  13)  reckons  to  Samaria  the  towns  Neapolis,  for- 
merly called  Mamortha,  Sebaste,  and  Gamala.  which 
last  is  certainly  erroneons.  [GamaIaA.]  Ptolemy 
names  Neapolis  and  Tbena  (Oriya,  v.  16.  §  5),  which 
last  is  evidently  identical  with  Thanslh  (BayilS)  of 
the  tribe  of  lotefb,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  {Ono- 
wtatU  4.  v.),  and  still  existing  in  a  viUage  named 
Thena,  10  miles  E.  of  Keapolis,  on  the  descent  to  the 
Jordan.  St.  Jerome  notes  that  the  most  predona 
oil  was  produced  in  Samaria  (hi  Hoteam,  rap.  zil), 
and  its  fertility  is  attested  by  Josephus.  [G.  W.] 

SAMARIA,  SEBASTE  (2<iM>««>.  ^tSirniXib* 
Hebrew  SaoMBOH,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  iqyal  residence  firom  the  time  of 
Omri  (eir.  b.  o.  925).  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  he  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  far  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built  after  the  noma 
of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  bill,  Samaria  "  (Heb.  Ska 
meron).    (1  Kmgt,  zvL  34.)    Mr.  Stanley  think* 
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that  Otnri  bnilt  it  meraly  as  a  palatial  reudenee 
(_Smai  amd  iUnftM,  p.  S40);  bat  Dr.  Robinaoo 
parfaapa  mora  jnatlj  condadea  that  it  mu  chosen  as 
tbs  site  of  the  capital,  and  remarks  that "  it  voald 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Palestine  a  situation 
of  equal  strength,  fertilitr,  and  beantj  combined.* 
(£tii.  Ret.  iiL  p.  146.)  Its  great  strength  is  at- 
ttttad  \ij  the  fact  that  it  endured  a  siege  from  all 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  simj  nnder  Haiael,  in  the 
dsja  of  Jehonun  (dr.  B.  o.  898),  little  more  than 
30  years  after  its  first  fbnndatiaD,  and  was  not  taken 
notwithstanding  the  fnghtfcl  efliacts  of  the  bmine 
within  the  walls  (S  Kimgt,  rii.  S4 — TiiL  SO);  and 
when  snhaeqoentlj  besieged  by  the  Aasjrians  (dr. 
B.  o,  721)  it  was  odIj  rndnoed  after  a  Atfgt  of  three 
Tears  (xriiL  9,  10).  After  the  captirit;  it  was  taken 
bj  John  Hjrrcanns,  after  a  Tear's  siege,  when  he  is 
said  to  hare  sapped  the  fonndationa  of  it  with  water 
and  destrored  all  tnues  of  a  dty.  It  was  sahae- 
qnentlj  ooeapiad  bj  the  Jewi^  nntil  Pompey  restored 
it  to  its  own  inhabitants.  It  was  further  restated 
by  Gabinitis.  (Joaeph.  AfiL  xiii.  10.  §  S,  15.  §  4, 
ziT.  4.  §  4,  S.  §  3,  siii.  10.  %  3,  15.  §  4.)  It  was 
grsnted  to  Herod  the  Great  bj  Augustus  on  the 
death  of  AntoDj  and  Cleopatra,  and  was  bj  him  oon- 
Tertad  into  a  Koman  dtj  under  the  name  of  Sebaste 
■—Augusta,  in  hononr  of  his  unperial  patron.  [AtU. 
XT.  3.  §§  3,  7,  8.  §  5,  B.  J.  i.  20.  §  3.)  The  town 
was  snrroonded  with  a  wall  20  stadia  in  length:  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  was  a  temple  built  in  hononr 
of  Caesar,  itself  of  large  dimensions,  and  standing  in 
a  teaeiioi  of  1 )  stadium  square.  It  was  coloc^ed 
with  6000  Teterans  and  others,  to  whom  was  a»- 
ugned  an  eztnmelj  fertile  district  aroand  the  at). 
(£.  J.i.  21.  §  2.)  Dr.  Bobinson  imagines  that  it 
was  in  this  dty  that  Philip  first  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  the  church  was  fmnded  bj  the  apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  (.^eti,  Tiii.  5,  &c.);  but  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  the  article  in  the  original, 
snppUsd  in  the  English  tntnslation,  and  comparing 
the  passage  with  the  identical  expression  in  Sl  John 
(It.  5),  it  is  more  probable  that  the  same  town  is  in- 
tended,  rix.  Sjchar,  or  Meapolis,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Samaritan  worahlp.  Nor  does  the  expression  in 
Acts  (tUI.  14),  that  "  Samaria  bad  receired  the  word 
of  God,"  militata  against  this  view;  for  here  also  the 
countiy  maj  be  Tei;  well  understood,  and  it  is  well 
remarked  bj  Dr.  Bobinson  that  "it  ia  sooietimn 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether,  nnder  the  name  Sa- 
maria, the  dt;  or  the  region  is  mesuL'  (£tU.  Ra. 
iiL  p.  146.)  It  is  most  probsble,  howenr,  that  the 
sacred  writers  would  hare  used  the  claaaical  name 
then  in  rogue  had  thej  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
atj.  Septimins  Sererus  phwed  a  colony  tfaen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  (Ulpiao,  quoted  by 
Bobinson,  I.  c.  p  148,  n.  1),  and  it  was  probably  at 
that  time  an  episcopal  see;  for  its  bishop,  Mariue  or 
Harinns,  wss  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  and 
sobscribed  its  acts.  (Le  Quien,  Oriau  Cirittianiu, 
ToL  iiL  col.  549 — 552.)  The  trsdition  which  as- 
signs Sebaste  as  the  place  of  St.  John  Baptist's  ini- 
prisonmeut  and  martyrdom  is  first  found  in  St.  Je- 
rome ^Comrnent  m  Osee,  L  5),  who  also  places  there 
the  tombs  of  Obadiah  and  Elisha  (Comment  in  Ab- 
diaat,  L  1,  EpHapk.  Pauhe,  c  6),  and  militates 
against  Joeephos,  whose  statement,  howerer,  is  inad- 
missible. [Hacbabbub.]  The  modem  villsge 
which  repreeents  in  its  nsme  and  site  the  magnificent 
dty  of  Herod  the  Great  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hiU  6  miles  N.  of  tfabUt,  reckoned  by  Joscphus 
k  day's  JonrDsy  from  Jerusalem.     (Ant  zt.  11.) 
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The  village  ooenpies  only  the  easteni  eztmnilT 
of  the  hill,  and  stands  at  the  haght  of  abont  926 
fiaet  above  the  aea.  Its  only  conspicnons  building  is 
the  ruined  chnrch  of  St.  John,  orerhsnging  the  brow 
of  the  eastern  declivity :  at  the  fiutber  eztremily  of 
the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  sn  snaent  gateway,  and 
near  it  stand  60  colnmns  en  titu,  the  commencenient 
apparently  of  a  colonnade  which  extended  the  wboie 
length  of  the  hill,  for  at  some  distance  eastward  SO 
more  still  stand,  and  others,  whole  or  in  fragments, 
lie  prostrate  over  the  whde  hill,  while  the  debrit  of 
the  buildings  hsve  raised  the  smronnding  valleyi, 
remarkably  fulfilling  the  propiiecy  of  Micab  (i.  6); 
"  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  as 
pUntings  of  a  vineyard ;  and  I  will  poor  down  the 
stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  diaoorer  the 
foundations  thoeof."  At  about  half  its  hdght  the 
hill  is  girt  abont  with  a  distinct  belt  of  level  gnond, 
while  similar  terraces,  not  so  well  defined,  may  be 
traced  above  and  below,  which  it  is  thonght  may  have 
ones  ssrrcd  as  the  streets  of  the  dty.  (Ktter,  Erd- 
bunie  Palattma,  iii.  pp.  661 — 666.)  Coids  ot  the 
dty  are  quoted  by  Vaillant,  Moris,  Eckhel,  and 
others,  chiefly  of  the  eariier  emperors.      [G.  W.] 

SAHABIANE,  a  town  of  Hyrcania,  menticoed  by 
Strabo  (zi.  p.  508).  It  is  no  doubt  the  asme  as  that 
called  Samaranne  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  9.  §  8),  and  by 
Ammianus  Harcellinna,  Saramanna  (xxiii.  6).  It 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  modem  place.  [V.] 

SAHABOBBI'VA,  in  Gallia,  the  ford  or  passage 
of  the  Samara,  was  a  town  of  the  Ambiani  en  tba 
Samara  (Samme).  Caesar  held  a  meeting  of  the 
states  of  Gallia  at  Samarobriva  in  the  sDtumn  of 
B.  c.  54,  before  patting  his  troops  in  winter-qnarterK 
Csesar  himself  stayed  at  Samarobriva,  as  his  narrativs 
shows  (£.  G.  T.  24,  46,  47,  53),  and  as  apprans 
from  those  letten  of  Cicero  addressed  to  his  fricod 
Trebatins,  who  was  about  Caesar  at  that  time  (ad 
Fam.  vii.  11,  IS,  16).  Ptf^emy  mentions  Samaro- 
briva as  the  chief  town  of  the  AniUani  (ii.  9.  §  8). 
The  town  afterwards  took  the  name  of  "^  Ainbiani 
url>s  inter  alias  eminens"  (Amm.  Marcxv.  11).  or 
"  Civitas  Ambianomm"  in  the  Notitia  Prov.  Gallia. 
The  name  of  SamarobnTS  appears  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table ;  but  the  Itin.  has  Amtnam 
also.  There  seems  nn  reason  far  fixing  Samarobriva 
at  any  other  site  tlian  Amiau,  though  some  geo- 
graphen  would  do  so.  [G.  L.] 

SAMBANA  (2d/i«ara),  a  small  place  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Sicnlus  (xviL  27).  There  cac  be  littk 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  ss  the  Babata  of  Pliny  (vi. 
27.  §  SI).  It  was  situated  about  two  days' joamey 
N.  of  Sittake  and  £.  of  Artemita.  [V.] 

SAMBASTAE  (iafigatmi),  one  of  the  many 
small  tribes  in  the  district  of  Pattaleoe  mentioned 
by  Arriao  (vi.  15)  as  noticed  by  Alexander  and  hia 
troops  near  the  months  of  the  Indoi,  It  baa  bem 
conjectured  that  the  present  ruins  of  SemuUut  or 
Sdwan  indicate  the  site  of  the  chief  fortress  of  this 
people ;  and  Biimes  appears  to  believe  that  this  ia 
the  same  place  noticed  b;  Curtios  (ix.  8)  as  a  stra^- 
bold  of  the  Brsclimani  (Bumes,  Traveb  «  BoUmra, 
iiL  p.  57).  [v.] 

SAMBBACITAIIUS  SVSVS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed 
in  the  Maritime  Itin.  between  Forum  Jala  and 
Heraclea.     It  is  the  gulf  of  Orinaad.      [G.  L.] 

SAllBBOCA  (Z^SpoKo,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  Sl>),  a 
river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  which  entet«d  the 
sea  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibema.  Ukert  (n. 
pt.L  p.  292)takesittobethetsaraerivercalledAlta 
by  Pliny  ('"■  3. ».  4);  the  modem  Ter.  ,  [T.  H.  D.] 
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SAHBULOS.    [BAOierrAnus  Moks/J 

iJAMBUS  (idixSoi"),  a  small  river  wbU-b  fbrniB 
am  aS  the  tribataries  of  the  Jmnna.  It  is  men- 
tioned bT  Airian  in  his  list  of  Indian  riveni  (/<■<{. 
C.  4.).  [V.] 

SAME,  or  SAMOS  (lifai,  l^i  i  Eth.  So/uusf : 
8amo\  the  most  ancient  city  in  Cephallenia,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  this  island  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
[CKPaAiXEKiA.]  The  aXj  stood  npon  the  eastern 
coast,  and  npon  die  channel  separating  Cephallenia 
aiid  Ithaca.  (Stiab.  z.  p.  455.)  Along  with  the 
other  Cephallenian  towns  it  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance  in  b.  a  43] .  (Thnc.  ii.  SO.)  When  M. 
Fulvins  pissed  over  into  Cephallenia  in  b.  c.  189, 
Samoa  at  first  submitted  to  the  Romans  along  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  island  ;  but  it  shortly  after- 
wards revolted,  and  was  not  taken  till  after  a  sie^e 
of  foor  months,  when  all  the  inhabitants  ware  sold 
as  slaves.  (Liv.  znviiL  S8,  S9.)  It  appears  from 
Livy's  narrative  that  Same  had  two  citadels,  of 
which  the  smaller  was  called  Cyatis ;  the  larger  he 
designates  simply  as  the  major  arx.  In  the  time  of 
Stnibo  there  existed  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Strab.  I  c ;  conip.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

Same  has  given  its  name  to  the  modem  town  of 
Stano,  and  to  the  bay  upoo  which  it  stands.  Its 
pobilion  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
described  by  Leake.  It  stood  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a  wide  valley,  which  borders  the  bay, 
and  which  is  overlooked  to  the  southward  by  the 
liifty  snmmit  of  Mount  Aqdus  (^Elato).  It  was 
built  npon  the  north-western  fiice  of  a  bieipitous 
height,  which  rises  from  the  shore  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  modem  town.  "  The  ruins  and  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  show  that  the  city  occupied  the  two 
summits,  an  intermediate  hollow,  and  their  slope  as 
far  as  the  sea."  On  the  northern  of  the  two  summits 
are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolia,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  major  an  mentioned  by  Livy.  On  the 
aonthem  height  there  is  a  monasteiy,  on  one  side  of 
wliich  ars  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  wall,  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  site  of  the  Cyatis,  or  smaller 
citadeL  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  town 
walls.  The  whole  circiut  of  the  city  waa  barely  two 
miles.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtect,  vol  iii.  p.  55.) 
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SA'illA.     [Samictm.] 

SA'MICUM  (2cnuK6r:  Eth.  iaiuKtis),  a  town 
of  Tripliylia  in  Elia,  eituated  near  the  coast  abont 
half-way  between  the  mouths  of  the  Alpheius  and 
the  Neda,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Anigrns.  It 
■toad  npon  a  prqecting  spur  of  a  lofty  mountwn, 
which  here  approaches  so  near  the  coast  ss  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  pass.  From  its  situation  commanding 
this  pass,  it  is  probable  that  a  city  existed  here 
from  tlie  earliest  times;  and  it  was  therefore  identi- 
fied with  the  Arene  of  Homer  (/I  ii.  591,  xi. 
723),  which  the  poet  places  near  the  month  of  the 
Uinyeius,  a  river  snppoeed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Anigrus  [Arbhe.]  According  to  Strabo  the  city 
was  originally  called  Sauob  (Zd^;),  from  its  being 
aitnated  npon  a  hill,  becaose  this  word  formeriy 
signified  "heights."     Samicom  was  at  firat  the 


SAunrrmja  ass 

name  of  (be  fortress,  and  the  same  name  was  alxo 
given  to  the  surrounding  plain.  (Stiab.  viii.  pp.  346, 
347;  Pans.  v.  5.  §  3.)  Pansanias  speaks  (v.  6.  § 
1)  of  a  city  Sauia  (So^i'a),  which  be  apparently 
distinguishes  from  Samicnm;  but  Samicum  is  the 
only  place  mentioned  in  history.  [See  some  remarks 
under  Uacistub.]  Samicum  was  occupied  by  the 
Artoltan  Polysperchon  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
was  taken  by  Philip,  b.  a  219.  (Paus.  v.  6.  §  1 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  The  ruins  of  Samicum  are 
found  at  Khaidffa  (written  Xoiiiim),  which  is  only 
the  name  of  the  guarded  pass.  The  ruined  walls 
are  6  feet  thick,  and  about  1^  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence. They  are  of  the  secoiid  order  of  Hellenio 
masoniy,  and  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The 
towers  towaida  the  sea  belong  to  a  later  age. 

Near  Samicum  upon  the  coast  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon,  snrreanded  by  a 
grove  of  wild  olives.  It  was  the  centre  of  the 
religions  worship  of  the  six  Triphylian  eitiea,  all  of 
whom  contributed  to  its  support.  It  was  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  Maciatns,  the  most  p)werfn1  of 
the  Triphylian  cities.  (Sti:ab.  viii.  pp.  344,  346, 
847.)  In  a  corrupt  passage  of  Strabo  (p.  344)  this 
temple  is  said  to  be  100  stadia  equidistant  from 
Lepreum  and  the  Annius  (toS  'Avrtov)  ;  for  the 
latter  name  we  ought  to  read  Alpheius  and  not 
Anigrus,  as  some  editors  have  done. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Samicum  there  were 
celebrated  medicinal  springs,  which  were  said  to 
cure  cutaneous  diseases.  Of  the  two  lagoons  which 
now  stretch  along  the  coast,  the  larger,  which  ex- 
tends as  fives  the  month  of  the  Alpheins,  begins  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  Samicum 
stands ;  the  southern  extends  along  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  hill,  which  were  called  in  antiquity  the 
Achaean  rocks.  (Strab  viii.  p.  347.)  The  river 
Anignu  flows  into  the  hitter  of  tbeae  lagoons,  and 
from  thence  flows  out  into  the  sea.  The  lagoon  is 
deep,  being  fed  with  subterraneous  sources ;  in 
summer  it  is  said  to  be  very  fetid,  and  the  air  ex- 
tremely unwholesome.  Strabo  relates  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  fetid,  and  its  fish  not  eat- 
able, which  he  attributes  to  the  Centaurs  washiii); 
their  wounds  in  tlie  Anigms.  Pansanias  mentions 
the  same  circumstances;  and  both  writers  describe 
the  efficacy  of  the  water  in  curing  cutaneous  diseases. 
There  were  two  caves,  one  sarred  to  the  Nymplis 
Anigrides  (^AriyptSts,  Pans. ;  'ArirypidSms,  Strab.), 
and  the  other  to  the  Atlantides;  the  fanner  van  the 
more  important,  and  is  alone  mentioned  by  Pan- 
sanias. It  was  in  the  cave  of  the  Anigrides  that 
the  peraons  who  were  going  to  use  the  waters  first 
offered  up  their  prayers  to  the  Nymphs.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  346,  seq.;  Paus.  v.  5.  §§  7—11.)  These  two 
caves  are  still  visible  in  the  rocks;  but  they  are  now 
accessible  only  by  a  boat,  as  they  are  immediately 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  General  Gordon,  who 
visited  these  caverns  in  1835,  fonnd  in  one  of  them 
water  distilling  from  the  rock,  and  bringing  with  it 
a  pure  yellow  sulphur.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  54, 
seq.,  Pelopotmeiiaca.  p.  108;  Boblaye,  Sechercha, 
<fe.,  p.  133,  aeq. ;  Curtius,  Pdoponaaot,  vol  ii. 
p.  78,  seq.) 

SAMINTHUS  (Sd^o-flos),  a  town  in  the  Argeia, 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  which  was 
taken  by  Agis,  when  he  marched  irtsn  Phlius  into 
the  territory  of  Argos  in  B.  c.  418.  (Thnc.  v.  58.) 
Its  position  is  uncertain.  Leake,  who  supposes 
Agis  to  have  marched  over  Mt.  Lyrceium  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  places  it  at  Kultopodhi  (Morca, 
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ToL  8.  p.  41 S),  mi  Ron  at  the  village  of  PlUKa, 
on  the  soatbem  side  of  Mt.  Tricaranon,  ai-roBs 
vhicb  is  the  aliortmt  pass  from  the  Pliliaaia  into 
the  Argire  plain.     (Pdopotma,  p.  27.) 

SAtlHCTNIUM.     [SAHOinuM.] 

SA'HNIUH  (4  Sown-it,  Pol,  Strab.:  Etk.  S.vif- 
Hu,  pL  Samxites,  Icamrm,  Pnl..  Strain,  &c.:  2v>- 
riTai,  Ptol.),  one  of  the  prioctpal  re(;>aae  or  di^st^ict> 
of  Central  Italy.  The  name  was  sometimes  nssed  in 
a  mora  extensive,  sometimes  in  a  mora  restricted, 
sense,  the  Samnites  being  a  nnmeroos  and  powerfiil 
people,  who  consisted  of  several  distinct  tribes, 
while  they  bad  founded  other  tribes  in  their  imme- 
diate neighlwarhaod,  who  were  sometimes  included 
imder  lbs  same  appelUtion,  thoagh  they  did  not 
properly  fimn  a  part  of  the  nation.  Bnt  Samninm 
proper,  according  to  the  more  nsnal  sense  of  the 
name  (exclusive  of  the  Frentani,  bnt  including  the 
Hirpini),  was  a  wholly  inland  district,  bounded  on 
tlie  M.  by  the  Marsi,  Feligni,  and  Frentani,  on  the 
E.  by  Apulia,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  and  on  the  SW. 
and  W.  by  Campania  and  Lstiom. 

L    Gehbbal  DEscKimon. 

The  territny  thns  limited  wss  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  bemg  611ed  up  with  the  great  moun- 
tain masses  and  ramiBcations  of  the  Apennines, 
which  in  this  part  of  their  conrse  have  lost  even 
more  than  elsewhere  the  character  of  a  regular  chain 
or  range,  and  consist  of  an  irregular  and  broken 
mass,  the  configniation  of  which  it  is  not  very  essy 
to  understand.  But  ss  the  whole  topography  rf 
Samnium  depends  upon  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  mountain  groups,  it  will  be  neoesiary 
to  examine  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

I.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  acljaining 
the  Hani  and  Peligni,  was  a  broken  and  iir^uUr 
mass  of  moonlains,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Sagrua  (Smyrv),  and  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  that  river,  ss  £ir  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  FtentanL  This  was  the  hmd  of  the  CABACBin, 
tbe  most  northerly  of  the  Samnite  tribes,  whose  chief 
city  was  Aofidena,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  about 
5  miles  above  Castd  it  Sangro,  now  the  chief  town 
of  the  Borroonding  district. 

S.  The  valley  of  .the  Sagrus  was  separated  by  a 
meaatain  pans  of  considerable  elevation  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vultumus,  a  river  which  is  commonly  oon- 
sidetad  as  belonging  to  Campania;  but  its  sources,  as 
well  as  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse,  and  the  valleys  of 
all  ita  earliest  tributaries,  were  oompriaed  in  Sam- 
mom.  Aesetnia,  situated  on  one  of  these  tributaries, 
was  the  principal  town  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try; while  Venafhim,  about  15  miles  lower  down 
the  valley,  was  already  reckoned  to  belong  to  Cam- 
pania. Thb  pottien  <if  Samninm  was  one  of  the 
lichat  and  most  ieitile,  and  least  mountainous  of 
the  wtMle  onntiy.  From  its  proximity  to  Latium 
aad  Campania,  the  valley  of  the  Vnltnmns  was  ons 
<^  tin  qoaitefs  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Roman  arms,  and  served  as  one  of  the  Uf^mads 
into  the  enemy's  ooonny. 

3.  From  Aesernia  a  pass,  wUch  wss  pmhably 
■scd  (ran  veiy  early  times,  and  was  traversed  by 
A  lend  in  tke  days  «f  the  Roman  Empire,  led  to 
Bonaaan  m  tiw'  valley  «f  tke  TUamns.  This 
riiy  was  sjtaaksd  m  tke  my  heart  ef  the  Sam- 
u'l*  iiiwliy,  saimnaded  en  all  sidm  by  kity 
■wsMaim.  Of  ihaaa  tke  moat  mportaat  is  that 
«•  th*  SW^  Ik*  JKmt  JMmc.  at  the  present 
«V«*  «f  Ik*  SMt  cdsknM  «r  Ik*  Apeamna*, 
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Vnt  Ibr  which  no  andnt  mens  ha  bm  y.miaC 
The  name  of  Moos  Tifenus  msf  sU  tne  ton 
applied  to  the  whole  gronp;  bat  it  {§>>««■■ 
that  it  was  confined,  as  tlwt  itf  Kan  irm  t>  ■ 
the  preaeut  day,  to  one  of  the  dlu  w  b* 
summits  of  the  Matae,  ia  m\iA  tkicaisa^ 
of  the  Tiferms  wg«  sitnatwl.  Ihimitlam 
is  given  to  an  extensive  gnmp  sr  ^m^iaisa 
filling  up  the  wbola  space  betaea  £fai  ita> 
annul)  ini  the  valley  of  the  Tdtensv-iOK  t 
sends  down  its  nunificataona  aad  afa&a  oat  a 
the  valley  of  that  river,  whence  the;  wm  rvri 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor.  and  thenci  Iv  Jinn 
and  Stpkto  to  the  soorres  sf  the  TanES.   Is 
highest  iummit,  the  If  o^  MS^tt,  Si.i^ 
jimo,  rises  to  a  height  of  6744  ta.   Tm  ix^A 
graap  of  monntaina,  ciocbed  with  uluun  ti^ 
uod  retaining  the  snow  im  its  mmmia  fe  t  as 
part  of  the  year,  innst  always  hsK  tes  ia- 
cessible  to  civilisatioD,  and  a&ssd  a  essiift  ai- 
rier to  the  arms  of  an  invader.    Thne  ou  m 
have  been  any  road  or  Creqaented  paai  lavsm 
which  followed  the  valley  of  the  Vabarcsi  ei  \t 
which  skirts  the  eastern  baaeof  the  JVdbe,n:a 
valley  of  the  Calort  to  that  cf  the  Taiwa  Tu<s 
is  the  line  followed  by  tfaemodenrmdia.V^* 
Compofcuso. 

4.  N.  of  Aifmo  the  ibwiMmi  sa  hs  » 
vated,  and  have  apparently  no  nsairsw  '  t 
least  no  cddmted)  Bammita;  bat  tie  wait  t:^ 
from  Bcjtmo  to  the  frontier  af  the  Tiaem.  >  r« 
up  with  a  mass  of  rugged  nmamaiin, enafaf  i" 
Agtuma  and  the  valley  of  the  Tsaji  ii  h  lie  »> 
boaihood  of  dm^oiaaaaL  This  n—ifiisai  ae 
is  traversed  by  the  deep  aad  aarrsw  vsSm  ■'  v 
TVi^ao  (Trinios)  aad  S^rmo  (Tifassl  •  a 
carry  off  the  watan  cf  the  etnlial  ebsiB.  to  '^* 
affording  any  convenient  meaaa  sf  uaaiii  i  ■"  «■ 
The  mountain  tracts  extending  mi  aU  sida  rf  ^ 
anum  constituted  the  cooatzy  of  the  Ponif  v 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Sanmii*  trita. 

5.  S.  of  the  Jfufese,  aad  aepanmd  be  i^ 
the  valley  of  the  Calor  (^Cabn).  a  ikt  r<- 
of  the  Mons  Taboxbus,  Hill  ealM  Jfsae  T* 
iaraa,  somewhat  reaenibKng  tbe  ifafise  b  3» 
racter,  but  of  inferior  elevatian  ss  nU  is  'ro. 
It  formed,  together  with  the  a^ae  <>:<« 
the  land  of  the  CAin>Dn,  appanailj  as  «  > 
smallest  of  the  Samnite  tribes,  aad  tiie  ctrft 
pass  of  the  Caadine  Forks  waa  aitoatij  ai  >:■ ''' 
Clocely  connected  with  Honnt  Tabon-K.  ^■ 

a  manner  dependent  on  it,  thooiA  se^annd  ^-  - 
by  the  narrow  valley  of  Uie  /selere,  i:  •  lac  '  " 
which  extends  ban  Arpa/a  to  nnr  C^n  t 
is  of  very  inferior  devatitai,  bot  raes  tmi,'  ei 
steeply  from  the  plain  of  Campaaia.  of  wbid'  *  ^f^ 
to  form  the  natural  bonadaiy.  The  at!(C7  < 
this  lidge  nearest  to  Capna  b  the  lloiB  TiritK 
celebrated  in  tbe  campaigns  of  »».■— t-r  <nc  •-  > 
he  so  loi^  looked  down  upon  the  pUatif  Csri*' 

6.  At  the  eastern  fool  of  UcsB  T>iw  » 
sitaated  Benerentum,  the  chief  ton  rf  ik  Hi-"^- 
and  which,  from  its  peculiar  poatioa,  «b>  ic  >  •» 
ner  the  key  of  the  whole  district  iaitticti  !^  i^ 
pei^fc.  It  stood  in  a  plain  or  bnal  lar-n '  -^ 
by  the  jtmction  of  the  Cakr  with  ils  tiftaaasvs 
Sabatns  and  Taaianis,  so  thai  aasdRsbi!  a" 
opened  nptremit  inaIldiiettiaasiiitBthta«g» 
The  Calor  itadf  is  not  ai^  the  mast  csBSBiEjM '° 
the  tribotariss  of  the  Teltmaas,  bat  at  tbr  p0  < 
its  jaaEtaon  wjlh  that  mm,  aboatVBhi  k*" 
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Benerentnin,  u  Uttl«  if  at  all  inferior  to  it  in  nupii- 
tude  and  rolame  of  vaten.  The  Calor  itself  rises 
in  the  loft;  gronp  of  monntains  between  5.  Angdo 
del  Lombardi  and  EboU.  Tliia  gnnpr  which  is 
Bometimea  designated  as  Monte  Irpino,  and  is  the 
most  elevated  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  sends 
down  its  waters  to  the  N.  in  the  Calor  and  its  tribn- 
tarjr  the  Sabatos ;  while  on  the  E.  it  gives  rise  to 
the  Aufidna,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  after 
traversing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
Italy  ;  and  on  the  S.  the  Silarns  flows  bj  a  much 
sliortrr  coarse  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  From  this 
point,  which  forms  a  kind  of  knot  in  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  the  mi>antains  sweep  round  in  a 
semicircle  to  the  ME.  and  N.  till  thej  reach  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tamarus,  and  adjoin  the  monntains 
already  described  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano 
and  Campobaao,  In  this  pait  of  its  course  the 
main  chain  sends  down  the  streams  of  the  VJUa  and 
the  Mucano  on  the  \V.  to  swell  the  waters  of  the 
Colore,  while  on  the  E.  it  gives  rise  to  the  Ceti>alus 
or  Ctrvaro,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Adriatic. 

7.  From  the  MonU  Irpmo  towards  the  E.  th« 
whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anfidus  was 
included  in  Samnium,  though  the  lower  part  of  its 
courae  lay  through  Apulia.  The  exact  limit  cannot 
be  fixed, — the  confines  of  the  Hirpiui  towards  Apulia 
on  the  one  side,  and  Lucania  on  the  otlier,  being, 
like  the  boundaries  of  Samnium  in  general,  almost 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  not  marked  by  any  natural 
limit.  It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  that  in  general 
the  monntain  conntry  belonged  to  Samnium,  and  the 
lower  falls  or  hills  to  Apulia ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  dintinction  is  itself  often  arbitrary  and  un- 
certaiiL  In  like  manner,  the  rugged  mnuntain  chain 
which  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus 
appears  tu  have  been  included  in  Samninm  ;  but  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  Lucania  cannot 
be  determined  with  accnracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  detached  volcanic  mass  of  Moss  Vultur,  with 
the  adjacent  city  of  Vennsia,  was  certainly  not  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Samnium. 

II.      HlSTORT. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the 
Samnites  as  a  people  of  Sabine  origin,  and  not  the 
earliest  occupants  of  the  conntiy  they  inhabited  when 
tliey  fint  appear  in  history,  but  as  h.iTing  migrated 
thither  at  a  comparatively  Ute  period.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
vii.  29;  Appian,&iiinM(., /V.  4,5:  Strab.  v.  p.  250 ; 
Fest.  I.  V.  Samnita,  p.  326;  A.  Gell.  xi.  1.)  This 
acconnt  of  their  origin  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
•ridencs  of  their  name;  the  Greek  form  of  which, 
Xtufvireu,  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  that 
of  Sabini  (5at>-nitae  or  Sa/-mt»e.  and  &ifr-ini  or 
Saf-iny)  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
themselves  used  a  name  still  more  closely  identical. 
For  the  Oscan  form  "  Safinim,"  foond  on  some  of 
the  denarii  struck  by  the  Italian  allies  during  the 
Social  War,  cannot  refer  to  the  Sabinea  nsnally  so 
called,  as  that  people  was  long  before  incorporated 
with  the  Bomans,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Oican 
name  of  the  Samnites.  (Hommsen,  Unter  IlaL 
DiaUkU,  p.  293 ;  FriedlSnder,  Otkitche  ifftneen, 
p.  78.)  The  adjective  furm  Sabellns  was  also  used 
indifferently  by  the  Romans  as  applied  to  the  Sa- 
bines  and  the  Samnites.     [Sabisl] 

The  Samnite  emigration  was,  according  to  Strabo 
(t.  p.  250),  one  of  thoee  sent  forth  in  parsnance  of 
a  TOW,  or  what  was  called  a  "  ver  sacrum."  It  was, 
M  nitial,  nnder  the  special  protection  of  Mars,  and 
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was  enppcsed  to  have  been  guided  by  a  hnll.  (Strab. 
L  e.)  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the 
emigrants  could  not  have  been  nnmerous,  and  that 
they  established  themselves  in  Samninm  rather  as 
conqnerurs  than  settlers  The  previously  existing; 
population  was  apparently  Oscan.  Srr^  tells  ns 
that  they  established  themselves  in  the  land  of  tha 
Oscans  (L  c);  and  this  explains  the  circumstanro 
that  throughout  the  Samnite  territory  the  Isngnago 
spoken  was  Oscan.  (Liv.  z.  20.)  But  the  Oscans 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  a  cognate  tribe  with 
the  Sabines  [ItauaJ  ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  (concerning 
which  we  have  no  information),  it  seems  certain 
thiit  at  an  early  period  both  braaches  of  the  popu- 
lation had  completely  coalesced  into  one  people 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Samnites. 

The  period  at  which  the  fint  emigration  of  the 
Samnites  took  place  is  wholly  nnknown ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  not  been  long  in  possession 
cS  their  motmtainous  and  inlund  abodes  before  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  extending  their  do- 
minion over  the  more  fertile  regions  that  surrounded 
them.  Their  first  movements  for  this  purpose  were 
probably  thoee  by  which  they  oocnpied  the  hilly  but 
fertile  tract  of  the  Frentsni  on  the  shores  c^  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  on  the  S. 
Both  these  nations  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
Samnite  origin.  The  Frentani,  indeed,  were  some- 
times reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  nation, 
though  they  appear  to  have  hod  no  political  union 
with  them  [Fuehtahi]  :  the  Hirpini,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  <^  the  Samnite  nation;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a  separate  colony,  and  the  stor/ 
told  by  Strabo  and  others  of  their  deriving  their 
name  from  the  wolf  that  had  been  their  leader,  evi- 
dently points  to  their  baring  been  the  result  of  a 
separate  and  subsequent  migration.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
250;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi.  785.)  Tha  period  of  this 
is,  however,  as  nocertain  as  that  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  other  Sonmites:  it  is  not  till  they  began 
to  spread  themselves  still  further  both  towards  Ilia 
S.  and  W.,  and  press  upon  their  neighbours  in  Lii- 
cania  and  Campania,  that  the  light  of  history  begins 
to  dawn  upon  their  movements.  Even  tlien  their 
chronology  is  not  clearly  fixed;  but  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  Campania  may  be  placed  from 
about  B.  c.  440  to  B.  c.  420.  and  was  certainly 
completed  by  the  last  of  these  dates.  [Campania.] 
That  of  Lucania  must  probably  be  placed  somewhat 
later;  but  whatever  were  the  causes  which  were  at 
this  time  urging  the  movements  of  the  Sabellian 
tribes  towards  the  S.,  they  seem  to  have  continued 
steadily  in  operation;  and  within  less  than  half  a 
century  (b.  a  410 — 360)  the  Samnites  spread 
themselves  through  the  whole  of  Lncania,  and 
almost  to  the  aonthem  extremity  of  Italy.  [Lu- 
CABIA.]  The  subsequent  fortunes  of  these  con- 
quering races,  and  their  contests  with  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia,  do  not  belong  to  our  present 
subject,  for  the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  early  broken 
off  all  political  connection  with  their  parent  nation, 
the  Samnites,  just  as  the  latter  had  done  with  their 
Sabine  ancestors.  This  laxity  in  their  political  ties, 
and  want  of  a  common  bond  of  union,  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  measure  characteristic  of  the  Sabellian 
races,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  undoubtedly 
paved  the  way  for  their  final  subjection  nnder  the 
Roman  yoke.  Bat  the  Samnites  ssem  to  have  re- 
tained poaaessicn,  dumi  to  a  much  later  period,  cf 
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tlM  tnet  of  ooimtry  from  tiie  Silann  to  the  Sumn, 
which  wu  (obseqiuntlj  uccnpicd  bj  the  Picentini. 
(Sejlu,  p.  3.  §  11;  Niebubr,  .vuL  i  p.  94.)  The; 
eeitainly  wen  atill  in  pnsseuion  of  this  district  in 
tli«  Sacood  Swniiite  War;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
WIS  not  till  the  close  of  their  lon)[  sirogeles  with 
Bume  that  ii  wa*  wrested  from  tbem,  when  the  Ro- 
Diaaa  transplanted  tliither  a  colniij  of  Picentinea, 
and  thoa  finally  cnt  off  the  Samnites  from  the  sea. 
On  the  side  of  Apulia  the  profpiess  of  the  Samnites 
was  leas  definite:  and  it  does  not  appear  that  thrj 
extabliahed  themaelres  in  the  permanent  possession 
of  anj  part  of  that  coantry,  thooKh  thsj  were  oer- 
tainlj  pressing  hard  upon  its  frontier  cities ;  end 
it  was  probably  the  sense  of  this  and  the  6ar  of 
the  Samaite  arms  that  indaeed  the  Apolians  early 
to  court  the  alliance  of  Rome;     [ArtiUA.] 

The  Samnita  natioD,  when  it  fiiat  appears  in 
Soniaii  history,  seems  to  have  cousiiited  of  foar  dif- 
ferent tribes  or  cantons.  Of  these  the  Pkictri  and 
the  HiRrnn  wars  much  the  most  powerful;  so  much 
BO  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  undrntond  how  such 
petty  tribes  as  the  CABACKin  and  Caudiici  could 
rank  on  terras  of  equality  with  them.  The  FRicif- 
TAHi  are  fiwquently  ooruidered  as  forming  a  fifth 
canton;  but  though  that  people  was  certainly  of 
Samnita  race,  and  most  hare  been  regarded  by 
Seylax  as  farming  an  integral  part  of  tlie  Samnite 
nation,  as  he  describes  the  Samnites  as  ocvupring  a 
considerable  part  of  the  coast  of  tlie  Adriatic  (^PeripL 
p.S.  §  IS),  they  seem  to  hare  alreaily  ceased  to  funn  a 
part  of  their  political  body  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  into  oootaet  with  Home.  [Fiiektaiii.] 
We  have  no  account  of  the  nature  and  chancier  uf 
the  political  constitution  that  bjund  together  these 
different  tribes.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
fwlnal  league,  the  bonds  of  which  were  drawn  clixer 
tiigetber  in  time  of  war,  when  a  supreme  general  or 
commaiider-io.ohief  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
fitrcss  of  the  whole  confederacy,  with  the  title  of 
Enibratur,  the  Sabellian  form  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Imperator.  (Liv.  ix.  1 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
107.)  But  we  find'  no  mention,  even  oo  occasions 
•f  the  greatest  emergency,  of  any  regular  council  or 
deliberative  assembly  to  direct  the  policy  of  the 
natioD;  and  tlie  story  told  by  Livy  of  the  manner  in 
which  Herennius  Pontius  was  consulied  in  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  Boman  army  at  the  Caudlne  Forks 
seems  to  negative  the  snppositioo  that  any  suck 
body  could  have  existed.  (Liv.  iz.  3;  see  also 
Tiii.  39.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Samnites  in  Boman 
history,  is  in  b,  c.  354,  whan  we  are  told  that  they 
concluded  a  tnatr  of  alliance  vrith  the  republic,  the 
progiess  of  whose  arms  was  already  beginning  to 
altnust  their  attention  (Liv.  vii.  19;  Diod.  zri.  4S). 
It  is  probabk  that  the  Samnites,  who  were  already 
masters  of  Aesemia  and  tlie  upper  valley  of  the 
Vultumns,  wers  at  this  time  pushing  forward  their 
arms  down  the  course  of  that  valley,  and  across  the 
mountain  country  from  thence  to  the  Liris,  then 
occupied  by  the  Volscians,  Auruncans,  and  other 
tribea,  of  Ansonian  or  Oscan  origin.  It  tras  not  long 
before  these  onward  movements  brought  them  into 
ooUisioa  with  ths  Bomans,  nutwithstanding  their 
recent  alliancsL  Among  the  minor  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy  were  the  Sididni,  who,  though  situated 
on  the  very  borders  of  Campania,  had  hitherto  pre- 
served their  independence,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  Campaoian  people  [SiDicim].  This  pei^ 
{leople  having  been  assailed  by  the  iiamiiites,  upon 
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what  eanse  or  pretext  we  know  net,  and  finding 
themsslvos  nnshle  to  oope  with  such  powerfbl 
neighbours,  invoked  the  assistance  of  tbeCampaoianai 
The  latter,  notwithstanding  their  connection  with 
the  Samnites,  readily  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Sididni,  but  it  was  only  to  bring  the  dangCT  upon 
their  own  heads;  for  the  Samnites  now  turned  their 
srms  against  the  Gampaniaiis,  and  after  occupying 
with  a  strong  force  the  ridge  of  Mount  Tifata, 
which  immediately  overlooks  Capna,  they  deacended 
into  the  plain,  defeated  the  Oampamans  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  the  very  gates  of  Capua,  and  abut  them 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  city  (Liv.  vii.  S9).  In 
tills  extremity  the  Campaoians  in  their  turn  applied 
for  aasiataoce  to  Bome,  and  the  senate,  after  some 
hesitation  on  acoonnt  of  their  noent  alliance  with 
the  Samnitea,  granted  it  (/i.  30, 31).  Thus  began 
the  First  Samnite  War  (b.  C  343),  the  commence- 
ment of  that  Img  struggle  which  was  eventually  to 
decide  whether  the  supremacy  of  Italy  was  to  rest 
with  the  Romans  or  the  Samnites. 

This  first  contest  was,  however,  of  short  doratinn. 
In  the  fit^t  campaign  the  two  consuls  M-  Valerias 
Corvns  and  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  gwned  two  decisive 
victories;  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gaums,  the 
other  near  Saticula.  The  first  of  these,  as  Niebuhr 
ohaerves  (red.  iii.  p.  119).  was  of  especial  importancr; 
it  was  the  first  trial  of  arms  between  the  two  rival 
nations,  snd  might  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  omen  of 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest.  A  third  battle 
sear  Suessula,  where  the  remains  of  the  army  that 
had  been  defeated  at  Mount  Gaurus,  after  baring 
bren  reinforced,  again  attacked  Valerius,  tennioated 
in  an  equally  deci:iive  victory  uf  the  Bomana;  and 
both  cunsuU  triumphed  over  the  Samnites  (Liv.  viL 
32 — 38;  Fa»L  CapU.).  The  next  year  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Bonians  were  checked  by  a 
mutiny  uf  their  uwn  army,  of  which  the  comuora 
at  Borne  took  advantage;  and  the  atj  was  divided 
by  dissensions.  These  causes,  aa  well  as  the  in- 
creasing disafiiBction  of  the  Latins,  naturally  diaposed 
the  Bomans  to  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Samnites  in  tlie  following  year,  B.  c  341. 
The  account  which  represents  that  people  as  hami- 
liated  and  suing  for  peace,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  the  Bomana  abandoned  the  Sididiii  to 
their  ftte,  and  left  the  Samnites  firee  to  carry  out 
their  aggressive  designs  against  that  imfbrtunate 
people  (Liv.  viii.  1,  S). 

The  peace  which  terminated  the  First  Samnita 
War  renewed  the  alliance  previously  existing  between 
the  Bomans  and  the  Samnitea.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  latter  took  part  in  the  great  war  with  the 
Latins  and  Campanians,  which  almost  immediatdy 
followed,  not  as  the  enemies,  but  as  the  allies,  of 
liome :  and  the  Boman  armies  were  thus  enabled  to 
reach  Campania  by  the  circnitoos  route  through  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  aud  Peligni,  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Vnltnmus  (Liv.  viii.  6).  Daring  the 
fifteen  years  that  followed,  down  to  the  renewal  of 
the  contest  between  Bome  and  Samnium,  the  oourae 
of  events  wss  almost  uniformly  favourable  to  the 
farmer  power.  The  successful  tennination  of  the 
war  with  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and  the  oo- 
solidation  of  the  Roiiiaii  power  in  both  tfaoae  coontries 
bad  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  republic: 
and  the  latter  had  followed  up  this  advantage  by 
the  reduction  of  sevei^  of  the  smaller  indeijendeut 
tribea  in  the  same  neighbourhood — the  Ausooes, 
Sidicini,  and  the  PrivenuUes,  who  appear  on  this 
occasioa  as  indcpeuUeut  of^  and  aeparatn  Crom,  tiie 
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other  Volscimns  [Privsriiiix].  Bat  tin  power  of 
tfae  Volsrians  nems  to  ban  been  bjr  this  time  rny 
much  broken  np;  and  it  was  apparently  darinj;  this 
interval  that  the  Samnites  on  tbeir  side  carried  on 
snocesafal  hostilities  against  that  people,  and  wrested 
from  them  or  destroyed  the  cities  of  Sora  and 
Fiegelba  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  while  they 
threatened  Fabrateria  with  the  same  &te  (Liv.  viii. 
19,  S3,  z.  1).  This  movement,  however,  pire 
umbrage  to  the  Bomana,  while  the  Samnites  on  their 
side  could  not  view  with  indiSerence  the  redaction 
of  the  Sidicini,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  ftesh 
rupture  between  the  two  nations  conld  not  be  long  de- 
hyed  (Id.  viii.  17, 1 9).  The  attention  of  the  Samnites 
was,  however,  drawn  off  for  a  time  by  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  from  another  quarter,  and  they 
joined  with  their  kinsmen  the  Lucaniana  to  oppose 
the  arms  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirns,  who  was 
advancing  from  Paestnm  into  the  heart  of  the 
ooontry.  Both  Samnites  and  Lucanians  ware  defeated 
by  him  m  a  pitched  battle;  but  he  subsequently 
tamed  his  arms  towards  the  south,  and  his  death  in 
B.  o.  326  relieved  the  Samnites  from  all  appre- 
hension in  that  quarter.   (Liv.  Tiii.  17,  S4.) 

The  same  year  (b.  c.  326)  witnessed  the  ontbrsak 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  this  was  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Samnites 
to  the  Oreek  cities  of  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis, 
agunst  which  the  Bonians  had  dechued  war,  when 
the  Samnites  and  Nolans  (who  were  at  this  time  in 
alliance  with  Samnium)  threw  into  their  dties  a 
stioDg  body  of  auxiliaries  as  a  garrison.  They  did 
not,  however,  avert  the  fall  of  Palaepolis;  while  Nea- 
polis escaped  a  similar  fate,  only  by  espousing  the 
alliance  <k  Knme,  to  which  it  ever  after  statdily 
adhered  (Liv.  viii.  22 — 26).  The  Bomans  had  about 
the  same  time  secured  a  more  important  alliance  in 
another  quarter;  the  Lucanians  and  Apalians,  with 
whom,  as  Livy  remarks,  the  republic  had  previously 
had  no  relatimn,  either  friendly  or  hostile,  now  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Bome  (/&.  25).  The  Lu- 
canians indeed  were  soon  persuaded  by  the  Tarentines 
to  abandon  it  again  (lb.  27),  but  the  Apalians 
continued  steadfast;  and  though  it  ia  endent  that 
the  whole  nation  was  not  united,  and  that  nuuiy  of 
the  chief  towns  took  part  with  the  Samnites,  while 
others  continued  to  side  with  Bome,  yet  such  a 
diversion  must  have  been  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Hence  thraugfaont  the  war  we  find  the  contest  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  Bomans  on  the  one  side  being 
engaged  with  the  Samnites  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultomna,  from 
whence  they  gradually  pushed  on  into  the  heart  nf 
Samnium;  and  on  the  other  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Apulia,  in  support  of  their  allies  in  that  country, 
against  the  hostile  cities  supported  by  the  Samnites. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Frentani  must  have  at  this 
time  already  separated  themselves  from  the  Samnite 
alliance,  otherwise  it  wouM  have  been  impoesible  for 
the  Romans  to  noarch  their  armies,  as  we  find  them 
repeatedly  doing,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
into  Apnlia.     (Lir.  ix.  3,  13.) 

The  first  operations  of  the  war  wen  nnimportant; 
the  Bomans  conquered  some  small  towns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vnltnmus  (Liv.  viii.  25);  and  we  are 
told  that  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Papirius  gsined  repeated 
victories  over  the  Samnites,  so  that  they  even  soed 
for  peace,  but  obtained  only  a  truce  for  a  year,  and, 
without  observing  even  this,  resumed  the  content  with 
increased  fiirces.  (/&.  30,  36,  37.)  It  is  evident 
theiefote  that  no  real  impreisioa  hsd  been  made 
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upon  their  power.  Nor  did  the  vietoy  of  A.  Cor- 
nelius Arvina  in  the  following  year  (b.  o.  322), 
though  it  again  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace 
without  success,  produce  any  permanent  effect;  for 
the  very  next  year  (b.  o.  321)  the  Samnites  under 
the  command  of  C.  Pontius  were  not  only  able  to 
take  the  field  with  a  lar^e  army,  but  inflicted  on 
the  Romans  one  of  the  severest  blows  they  had  ever 
sustained  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Caudina 
Forks.  [Cacdiuil]  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  tlie  circumstances  and  character  of  that  disaster 
are  greatly  disguised  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  true  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  it  caused  no  material  interruption  of 
the  Soman  arms,  and  that,  after  repudiating  the 
treaty  or  capitulation  concluded  by  the  consuls,  the 
Romans  renewed  the  contest  with  undiminished 
vigour.  It  is  impoesible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the 
operations  of  the  succeeding  campaigns,  which  were 
continued  for  seventeen  years  with  msny  fluctuations 
of  fortune.  The  disaster  at  Caudium  shook  the 
faith  of  many  of  the  Roman  allies,  and  was  followed 
by  the  defection  even  of  their  own  colonies  of  8a- 
tricnm,  Fregellae,  and  Son.  Some  years  hiter 
(b.  c.  315)  the  capture  of  Saticnhi  by  the  Bomana 
and  of  Plistia  by  the  Samnites  shows  that  both 
armiea  were  still  engaged  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Samnium;  while  tlie  advance  of  the  Samnites  to 
the  paas  of  Lantulae,  and  the  victory  which  they 
there  a  second  time  obtained  over  the  Romans  (Liv. 
iz.  83,  83;  Died.  zix.  78X  once  more  gave  a  shiick 
to  the  power  of  the  tetter,  and  for  a  moment  endan- 
gered their  supremacy  in  Campania,  But  the^ 
speedily  recovered  the  advantage,  and  the  victory 
gained  by  them  at  a  place  called  Cinna  (of  uncertain 
site)  decided  the  submission  of  the  revolted  Cam- 
poniana.  (Liv.  iz.  27  ;  Diod.  xiz.  76.)  Their  arms 
had  meanwhile  been  snccessful  in  Apulia,  and 
had  ultimately  effected  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
province,  so  that  in  B,  a  31 6  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius 
liarbula  was  able  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania, 
where  he  took  the  town  of  Nerulum.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
The  decisive  victory  of  the  consuls  of  B.  c.  314  had 
also  for  the  first  time  opened  the  way  into  tba 
heart  of  Samnium,  and  they  laid  uege  to  Bovianum, 
the  capital  of  the  Pentri.  The  next  year  waa 
marked  by  the  fall  of  Mola,  followed  by  that  of 
Atioa  and  Calatia  (^Ccgaito) ;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  war  was  at  length  drawing  to  a  cloee 
in  fovour  of  the  Romans,  when  tlie  outbreak  of  a 
firesh  war  with  the  Etruscans  in  b.  c.  811  divided 
the  attention  of  that  people,  and,  by  occupying  a 
Urge  part  of  their  forces  in  another  quarter,  operated 
a  powerful  diversion  in  fovoor  of  the  Samnitea.  To 
theae  additional  enemies  were  added  the  Umbriana 
as  well  as  the  Marsi  and  Peligni;  yet  the  Remans 
not  only  made  bead  against  all  these  nations,  but  at 
the  same  time  carried  their  victorions  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium.  Bovianum,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Pentri,  was  twice  taken  and  plundered,  oboe  m 
31 1  by  C.  Junius,  and  again  in  305  by  T.  Minuciua. 
At  the  ssme  time  Son  and  Arpinnm  were  finally 
added  to  the  Roman  dominion.  These  successive 
defeats  at  length  compelled  the  Samnites  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  them  in  B.C.  304;  but  on 
what  terms  is  very  uncertain.  It  seems  impoasible  to 
believe  that  the  Romans,  as  asserted  by  Livy,  should 
have  restored  them  their  andent  treaty  of  alliance, 
audit  is  probable  that  they  in  some  form  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Bome.  (Liv.  iz.  45; 
Diooys.  Em.  p.  2331 ;  Niebohr,  T(d.  iii.p.  259.) 
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the  ta«ct  of  country  from  tlie  Silanu  to  the  Sarmis, 
which  was  mibseqaently  ocenpied  by  the  Picentini. 
(Scylax,  p.  3.  §  11;  Niebahr,.ToL  i  p.  94.)  They 
cerfaainly  were  Htill  in  possedsion  of  this  difltarict  in 
tlie  Second  Sunnite  War;  and  it  ia  probable  that  it 
was  not  till  the  cloM  of  their  long  si  niggles  with 
Bunw  that  ii  was  wrested  from  them,  when  the  Bo- 
mans  transplanted  tliither  a  colony  of  Picentioes,  "f' '-  G  '1  .X  Xj  >»  \i 
and  thns  finally  cut  off  the  Samnites  from  the  sea.  '<»  *>  >i:|^  ^  "^  i^  ,\ 
On  the  side  rf  Apulia  the  pragma  of  the  Samniie*  i  v.  V  •  v  ■'.  **  *       • 

was  less  dufimts;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  thr 


■^ 


■c- 


•stablished  themselres  in  the  permanent  fosauif\  'A  i.  \ 
of  any  part  of  that  conntiy,  thoag;h  they  wer»  -^^Ni]; '.A  ^ 
tainlyprearing  hard  npoo  its  frontier  cities '^V,^ '^'i   '• 
it  was  probably  the  sense  of  this  and  th»  i't^  'i  ^  *    i  *" 
the  Samnite  arms  that  indnced  the  Apnlr'.  V'^  \  *..*,  ^ 
to  court  the  alliance  of  Borne.     [Atou/V  \  4  *    »  *  "*.  * 
The  Samnite  nation,  when  it  fiisti  4.  ^\  'i  ^.  i.  '' 
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petty  tribes  as  the  Cabacksi  ',  t  A 
rank  oa  terms  gf  eqnality  wit^^  ^^ "^  '^ 
run  an  fiaquently  oonsidr  ■«  )^>  > 
ouitoo;  but  though  that  '  ■  f  <i  > 
Samnite  race,  and  must    '■*  ^  ' 
Sejiaz  as  ibrminf;  an  i', ' 
iiatioii,  as  be  describes  '  -  ' 
consideraUe  partof  thr- ' 
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first  came  into  cor 
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jstve  cam- 
subordinate 
But  the  ter- 
ame  time  ravaged 
^atematic  a  manner, 
jned  a  decided  snpe- 
We  have  no  bocik  f  jgh  the  Samnites  <m  one 

tbe  pditical  car  .  _  ,ng  waste  the  Ckmpuian 

different   trib«  '  j,ey  ^ers  soon  again  driven 

Moral  league. '  jb  fkstneasen.    (Li»  x.  16,  17, 

tnftOm  in  t  .B  B.  a  295,  the  great  battle  of 

commander  .h  the  united  forces  of  the  Gauls  and 

fiirces  of  u)tally  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 

Enibrats         jdded  the  fortone  oT  the  war.    Oellins 
1^1  '       .ne  Samnite  general,  who  had  been  the 
f  ^■)        .niser  of  the  confederacy,  was  slain,  and  the 
»f  tb       .««■  virtually  broken  up.    (Liv.  x.  27 — 30.) 
^■1''      neless  the  Samnites  continued  to  carry  oa  the 
■■'      with  unabated  ener^;  and  in  B.  a  293  they 
*      ed  a  fresh   army  of  40,000  men,  levied  with 
*mn  sacred  rites,  and  arrayed  in  a  peculiar  garb, 
/hese  circumstances  sufBciently  prove  the  import- 
ance which  they  attached  to  this  campaign,  yet  its 
result  was  not  more  successful  than  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  Samnite  armies  wen  again 
deftated  by  tbe  consuls  L.  Papirios  Cursor  and  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  two  successive  battles  near  Aquilouia 
and  Cominium.     (Liv.   x.  38 — 45.)     The   opera- 
tions of  the  subsequent  campaigns  are  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  frum  the  loes  of  the  books  of  Livy  in 
■which  they  were  related :  but  the  next  year  (a.  c. 
292)  C.  Pmtius,  the  victor  of  the  Caodine  Forks, 
reappears,  after  a  long  interval,  at  the  head  of  the 
Samnite  armies;  be  defeated  Q.  Fabi^^  bat  was  in 
his  turn  defeated  in  a  far  mora  decisive  engagement, 
ill  which  it  is  said  that  20,000  Samnites  wen  slain, 
and  4000  taken  prisoners,  including  C.  Pontius 
bimaelf.who  was  led  in  triumph  by  Fabius,  and  then 
pat  to  death.     (Ores.  iii.  22;  Liv.  Epit.  xi.)    It  is 
probable  that  this  battle  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
Samnite  power,  yet  their  resistance  was  still  pro- 
longed for  two  yean  mon;  and  it  was  not  till  B.  c. 
S90  that  they  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  sue  for  peace.    Even  in  that  ywr  the  otnsol 


„<at  toUsi 
J  tile  great  battk  i 
.  car  (b.  c.  278)  the  " 
.(   part,   and   seem   ts 

.Mnt  reputatiaD  for  Tabnr. 
i>idat.}  The  departnra  of 
shortly  after,  and  his  final  ( 
Beneventnm  after  fais  retnra  (■ 
Samnites  and  th«r  allies  to 
of  the  war,  and  th«y  wen 
tend  with  the  pmrar  of  Bone, 
in  detail  of  these  last  camp  ~ 
that  in  B.  c.  272,  just  befti*  thai 
the  Samnites,  as  sreU  as  ifaeir  i 
and  Bmttians,  made  ihair  final  i 
mission ;  and  tbe  ocbsdI  Sp^  ( 
last  of  the  long  series  of  triumjtea 
(Zanar.viii.  6 ;  liv.  EpiL^r.;  Fm 
revolt  indeed  brake  oat  in  the  K.  < 
years  afterwards,  among  the  | 
ceni,  but  was  speedfly  snppieaatd,! 
tained  any  mon  fonnidable 
viiL  7;  Diaoys.  xz.  9,  Fr.  HxL) 

We  have  no  aoconnt  of  the  tenm| 
Samnites  wen  received  to  eahmamm  \ 
or  of  their  coodilioD  as  snbjects  eft 
there  can  be  no  donbt  tiiu  the  i 
nant  people  was  to  break  np  as 
their  natiooal  otganisatian  and  aB  t 
between  them.     At  the  same  lime  t 
established  as  fiirtresses  to  keep  ^ 
at  Beneventom,  in  tile  coantiT  ef  ti 
S68),  and  the  other  at  A« 
Vultnnins(B.a264).    AUthoei 
ever,  did  not  suffice  ts  aecnn  tie  I 
Samnites  during  the  Seoond  Paae  1 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (ii.a  216),  l' 
among  the  6nt  to  declare  th 
Haimibal,  and  their  examph 
followed  by  all  the  Samnites,  exof  I 
(Liv.  xxiL  61.)     It  is  singular  list  I' 
the  most  powerful  end  warliks  <f  ^_ 
thns  held  aloof;  but  the  statatsot  afH 
firmed  by  the  subsequent  coone  rf  t 
which  the  Pentrians  never  seas  ts  1 
part,  while  the  land  of  the  Harpiai,  • 
portioas  of  Ssmninm  boderiif  ■  ' 
frequently  the  soena  of  hastiSiiee. 
colonies  Aeeemia  and  Bcnematsa  i 
the  hands  of  the  Cartfaaginiaas:  aid ' 
through  a  great  put  of  the  war  Wl  l| 
Boman  generals,  aa  a  poet  of  the  r 
importanc*.    In  B.  c.  214  and  s^  ■ 
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dtill  held  oat, 

.  into  No]  a  wai) 

ast  all  the  efforts 

>i  the  Beoond  7  ear  of 

tlie  other  nations  of 

iiitted  and  been  admitted 

.be  Samnitea  and  Lncanians 

,  and   maintained  a  kind    of 

iieir  mountains,  while  the  strong 

tabled  them  .Mill  to  maintwn  their 

pania.   (Veil.  pjit.  ii.  17;  Lit,  Epii. 

axvii.  2.  p.  340;  Ajipian,  B.  C.  i.  53.) 

;  iif  tilings  the  civil  war  which  broke 

Sull.1  anil  Mariu^i  altered  the  nature  of 

Tlie  Samnites  w:irml/  espoused  the 

c,  from  a  natural  fi-eiing  of  enmity  to- 

,  frum  whose  anus   they  had  recently 

irei-elr;  and  &o  important  waa  the  share 

1  tlie  struggle  thui  ensued  after  the 

ilia  to  Italy  (b.c.  83),  that  they  in 

re  imparted  to  wliat  was  otherwise  a 

ar,  the  character  of  %  national  contest. 

iber  of  them  served  in  the  army  of  the 

rius,  which  was  defeated  by  Sulla  at 

^Appian,  B.C.  i.  87);  and  shortly  after- 

tniy,  composed  principally  of  &unnites 

US,  under  the  command  of  C.  Pontius 

nade  a  desperate    attempt   to   relieve 

'  marching  suddenly  upon  Bome.    They 

the  army  of  Sulla  at  the  very  j;ates  of 

1  the  battle  at  the  CoUine  gate  (Nov,  1, 

though  it  terminated  ia  the  otmiplete 

alia,  was  long  remembered  as  (me  of  the 

igei^  to  which  Rome  had  ever  been  ex- 

1.  Pat.  ii.  27;  Appian.  B.C,  L  93:  PiQt. 

acan.  ii.  135—138.)  Pontine  Telesinus 

ield,  and  Sulla  displayed  his  implacable 

ards  the   Samniics    by  patting  to  the 

out  mercy,  8000  prisoiicn  who  had  been 

he  battle.  (Appian.  I  c. ;  Strab.  v.  249 ; 

30.)    He  had  already  pat  to  death  all 

es  whtan  he  had  taken  prisonen  at  the 
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Hie  of  Sacriportua,  allepiig  that  they  were  the 
^  puemiea  of  the  Roman  name;  and  he  now  fol- 
'  'H  declaration  by  a  systematic  devastation 
•'  carried  on  with  the  express  pur- 
*he  whtile  nation.  (Strab.  /.  c.) 
'   that  he  fully  earned  out 
•  we  leani  from  Strabo 
■rds  the  province 
.olation, — many 
.jing    cities    beiufj 
iiere   villages,   while 
to  exist.  (Strab.  t  c.) 
«  the  province  ever  really 
J  of  depression.     The  rheto- 
.  loros  point  to  its  being  in  his 
■i  of  almost  complete  desolation. 
.)     Some  attempts  seem  indeed  to 
,ie  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  recruit 
1011    with    fresh  colonists,  especially   by 
.0  founded  colonies  at  Saepinum,  Telesia, 
.esemia  {Lib.  Colon,  pp.  259,  260,  &c.);  but 
J  of  these  attained  to  any  great  prosperity,  and 
le  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  very  tiiinly 
populated  and  given  up  chiefly  to  pasturage.    Bene- 
venlum  alone  rfiuined  its  importance,  and  continued 
to  be  a  flouri.sliing  city  throughout  tlie  period  of  the. 
Roman  Kmpire.     In  the  divlslor  of  Italy  under  Au- 
gustus the  land  of  the  Hirpini  was  separated  from 
tlie  rest  of  Sanmium,  and  was  placed  in  the  Second 
Region  with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Samnites  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region, 
together  with  the  Sabines,   Frentani,  Peligni,  &c 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)     At  a  later  period 
this  district  was  broken  up,  and  Sanmium  with  the 
land  of  the  Frentani  constituted  a  separate  province.  ■ 
This  is  the  arrangement  which  we  find  in  the  Xo- 
titia,  and  it  was  probably  introduced  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  the  Liber  Coioniarum  in  one  part  gives 
under  a  separate  head  the  "  Civitates  Kegionis  Sam- 
nii,"  including  under  that  name  the  towns  of  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Frentani.     {NotU.  Dign.  ii. 
pp.  9,  10;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  259.)     In  anotlier  part  of 
the  same  document,  which  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  different  sourccH,  the  Samnite  towns  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  Campania:  but  this  union,  if  it 
ever  really  subsisted,  could  have  been  but  of  very 
brief  duration.     The  "  Provincia  Samnii "   ia   re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  was  governed  by  a.n  officer  styled  "  Prae- 
ses."     (Momm^,en,   Die  Lib.   Col    p.   206.)     The 
same  appellation  continued  in  use  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  name  of  Samnium  as  a 
separate  province  is  found  both  in  Cassiodoras  and 
Panlns  Diaconus.     (Cussiod.  Var.  xi.  36;  P.  Diac. 
Hist.  Lang.  ii.  20.)     The  only  towns  in  it  that  re- 
tained any  consideration  in  the  time  of  the  last  writer 
were  Aufidena,  Aesernia,  and  Beneventura.      The 
last  of  these  cities  becwme  under  the  Lombards  the 
capital  of  an  independent  and  powerful  duchy,  whicJi 
long  .survived  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.    But  in  the  revolutions  of  the  middle 
ages  all   trac*  of  the  name  and  ancient  limita  of 
Siimnium  was  lost.     At  the  present  day  the  name 
i>f  Sannio    is  indeed    given    to  a  province    of   the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  but  this  is  merely  an  official 
designation,  recently  restored,  to  the  district,  which 
had  previously  been  called  the  Contado  di  Molise. 
This  and  tlie  adjoining  province  of  the  Prmcipato 
Ultra  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nium ;  bat  the  modem  boimdaries  have  no  reference 
to  the  ancient  divisions,  and  a  considerable  portion 
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Bat  Um  ptaoe  thoa  conclndad  waa  of  short  dam' 
tloD.  Littls  man  than  fin  ymn  elapaed  betwon 
the  doaa  of  the  Second  Swnmte  War  and  the  oom- 
nwnoement  of  the  Third.  It  might  well  have  been 
thonght  that,  after  a  atmggle  of  more  than  twenty 
jmn'  doration,  the  naoorces  of  the  Samnites,  if  not 
their  ■{arit,  would  have  been  ezhansted ;  but  they 
eeem  to  hare  been  aetirelj  engaged,  even  before  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hoatilitiea,  in  or^anUing  a  freah 
coUition  af^nat  Rome.  A  new  and  formidable 
•uiliaiy  had  appeared  in  a  Urge  budj  of  Oanla, 
which  had  recently  crosaad  the  Alpa,  and,  nniting 
with  their  coontrymen  the  Senoow,  threatened  the 
Boinana  from  the  N.  Bome  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Etmacana  and  Umbriaoa, 
and  the  Etruacam  hastened  to  secure  the  serrices  of 
tlie  Gauls.  Meanwhile  the  Samnites,  deeming  the 
attention  of  the  Runians  soSic'ientiy  engaged  else- 
wliere,  attacked  tlieir  neighbours  the  Lncaniuna, 
probably  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  power  in 
that  country  of  the  party  farounible  to  the  Samnite 
alliance.  The  opposite  party,  howerer,  called  in 
the  Ramans  to  their  assistance,  who  declared  war 
against  the  Samnites,  and  thus  began  the  Third 
Samnite  War,  b.  o.  298.  (Lir.  x.  11.)  The 
eontest  had  now  assumed  larger  dimensions;  the 
Samnites  concluded  a  league  with  the  Etruscana, 
TJmbrians,  and  Gauls,  and  for  Mreral  successive  cam- 
paigns the  operations  in  Samniusn  were  subordinate 
to  those  in  tbe  rslley  of  the  Tiber.  But  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  Samniam  itself  was  at  the  same  time  ravaged 
by  the  Soman  genenib  in  so  systematic  a  manner, 
that  it  is  clear  they  hud  obtained  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  the  field ;  and  though  the  Samnites  on  one 
occasion  retaliated  by  laying  waate  the  Ckmpanian 
and  Falemian  plains,  tliey  were  soon  again  driven 
back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  (Li%  z.  15,  17, 
ilO.)  At  length,  in  u.  c.  295,  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  in  which  the  united  forces  of  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Boman  consul 
Q.  Fabius,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Gelliua 
Egnatius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  had  been  the 
main  organiser  of  the  confederacy,  was  sisin,  and  the 
league  itself  virtually  broken  up.  (Liv.  x.  27 — 30.) 
Neverthelesa  the  Samnites  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  unabated  energy ;  and  in  B.  c.  293  they 
raised  a  fresh  army  of  40,000  men,  levied  with 
solemn  sacred  rites,  and  arrayed  in  a  peculiar  garb. 
These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  tbe  import- 
ance which  they  attached  to  this  campaign,  yet  its 
result  was  not  more  successful  than  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  Samnite  armies  were  again 
defeated  by  tbe  consuls  L.  Papiriua  Curaor  and  Sp. 
Carvilins  in  two  successive  battles  near  Aquilonia 
and  Cominium.  (Liv.  x.  38—45.)  The  opera- 
tions of  the  subsequent  campaigns  are  iroperftetly 
known  to  lu,  from  the  loss  of  the  books  of  Liry  in 
which  they  were  related :  but  the  next  year  (b.  c. 
292)  C.  Pontius,  the  victor  of  the  Candine  Forks, 
reappears,  after  a  long  interval,  at  the  head  of  the 
Samnite  armies ;  he  defeated  Q.  Fabius,  but  was  in 
his  turn  defeated  ianfu  more  decisive  engagement, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  20,000  Samnitea  were  slain, 
and  4000  taken  prisoners,  including  C.  Pontius 
himself,  who  was  led  in  triumph  by  Fabius,  and  then 
put  to  death.  (Oroe.  iii.  22 ;  Liv.  EpU.  xi.)  It  is 
probable  that  this  battle  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
Samnite  power,  yet  their  resistance  waa  still  pro- 
longed for  two  yean  more;  and  it  waa  not  till  B.  c. 
290  that  they  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  aue  for  peace.     Evao  in  that  year  the  oonanl 
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H*.  Cnrins  Dentatns  coold  still  earn  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  and  the  tene  of  having  pot  an  end  to 
the  Samnite  wars  after  they  had  lasted  for  mora 
than  fifty  years.     (Liv.  EpU.  xi. ;  Eutrop.  iL  9.) 

The  ooocluaion  of  the  Third  Samnite  War  is  re- 
garded by  some  of  the  Boman  historians  ss  the  dose 
of  the  struggle  between  Bome  and  Samninm,  ami 
not  without  reason,  for  though  the  name  of  the 
Fourth  Samnite  War  is  given  by  modem  writers  to 
the  war  that  binke  out  afresh  in  B.  c.  282,  the 
Samnitea  on  that  occasion  certainly  fignrs  rather  as 
auxiliaries  tlian  as  principals.  They,  however,  joined 
the  league  which  was  fanned  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Tarentinea  against  Rome;  and  bore  a  part  in 
all  the  subsequent  operations  of  tbe  war.  They 
seem  indeed  to  have  at  first  looked  with  jealousy  or 
suspirion  upon  the  proceedings  of  Pyrrbaa;  and  it 
was  ijot  till  after  the  battle  of  Heradea  that  they 
sent  tlieir  contingent  to  his  support.  (PluL  Pgrrk. 
17.)  But  in  tlie  great  battle  at  Aaculnm  the  fi>l- 
lowing  year  (b.  c  278)  the  Samnites  bore  an  im- 
portant part,  and  seem  to  have  sustained  tbrir 
ancient  reputation  for  valour.  (Dioiiya.  zx.  Fr. 
Didot.)  The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  for  Sicily 
shortly  after,  and  his  final  defeat  by  H*.  Cnrins  at 
Beneventum  after  his  return  (b.  a  274),  left  the 
Samnitea  and  thdr  allies  to  bear  the  whole  brant 
of  the  war,  and  they  vrere  wholly  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  power  of  Rome.  We  know  nothing 
in  detail  of  theae  last  campaigns :  we  leain  wly 
that  in  B.  a  872,  just  before  the  fall  of  Taientam, 
the  Samnitea,  aa  well  as  their  allies  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttiana,  made  their  final  and  absolnte  sub- 
mission; and  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  celebrated  the 
last  of  the  long  series  of  triumphs  over  the  Samnites. 
(Zonar.  viiL  6 ;  Liv.  EpU.  xiv. ;  FomL  CapU. )  A  fn!.-h 
revolt  indeed  broke  out  in  the  N.  of  Samniam  three 
years  afterwards,  among  the  petty  tribe  of  the  Cara- 
ceni,  but  was  speedily  suppressed,  before  H  had  at- 
tained any  mora  formidable  character.  (Zonar. 
viiL  7;  Dionys.  xx.  9,  Fr.  Idai.) 

We  have  no  account  of  the  tenni  on  which  the 
Samnites  were  recuved  to  snbmission  by  the  Bomans, 
or  of  their  oonditioD  as  sulgects  of  the  npuhlia  But 
then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  domi- 
nant people  waa  to  braak  up  as  much  aa  pcssiUe 
their  national  oi^ganisatian  and  all  bonda  of  union 
between  them.  At  the  same  time  two  colonies  were 
established  as  fortresses  to  keep  them  in  check:  one 
at  Beneventum,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  (b.  c. 
268),  and  the  other  at  A«semia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vultnmos  (b.  o.  264).  All  thoe  precautjooa,  how- 
ever, did  not  auffioe  to  secure  the  fideUty  cf  the 
Samnitea  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  After 
tbe  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  216),  the  Hiipini  wn« 
among  the  firat  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  ot 
Hannibal,  and  their  example  ia  said  to  have  been 
fallowed  by  all  the  Samnites,  except  the  Pentrians. 
(Liv.  xxIL  61.)  It  is  singular  that  thia  tribe,  long 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all,  should  have 
thoa  held  aloof;  but  the  statement  of  Livy  ia  con- 
firmed by  tbe  subsicquent  course  of  the  war,  durii^ 
which  the  Pentrians  never  seem  to  have  taken  any 
part,  while  the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  and  the  Bonthem 
porticos  of  Samninm  bordering  on  Lncania.  wera 
ft«quently  the  scene  of  hoetilitiea.  But  tbe  Bomaa 
colonies  Aesemia  and  Beneventum  never  fdl  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  latter  was 
through  a  great  part  of  tbe  war  held  by  one  of  the 
Roman  genarala,  as  a  post  of  the  utmost  military 
importance.     In  b.c.  814  and  again  in  B.C.  212, 
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the  lud  of  As  Krpiiu  was  (tDl  in  the  bud*  of  the 
Carthaginiana,  and  became  the  leena  of  the  opaia- 
tiooa  of  Hannibal'*  lieotenant  Hanno  against  Sam- 

C'us  Giacchiu.  It  waa  not  till  B.  c.  SOS  that, 
libai  having  been  finallj  compelled  to  relinqniah 
hia  hold  upon  Oentnl  Italj,  the  Hirpini  (and  appa- 
lently  the  other  revolted  Samnitea  alao)  lanmd 
their  rabmiasion  to  Bome.  (Lit.  xxvii.  15.) 

From  this  time  we  bear  no  more  of  the  Samnilea 
in  histoiy  till  the  great  oatbreak  of  the  Italian 
iutioiu,  commonl;  known  as  the  Social  War,  b.  o.  90, 
in  which  thej  once  more  took  a  prominent  put.  They 
were  not  indeed  among  the  first  to  take  up  anna, 
bat  qnicklj  followed  the  example  of  the  Pioentes 
and  Marsi;  and  so  important  an  element  did  thej 
eonatitttte  of  the  oonfederstloo,  that  of  the  two  oon- 
Rola  choaen  as  the  leaders  of  the  alliea,  one  was  a 
Samnite,  Cains  Papins  Mntilna.  (Diod.  xxxvii.  2. 
p^  539.)  Besides  Papina,  seTersl  of  the  meat  dis- 
tiugnished  of  the  Italian  generals.  Marine  Egnatinn, 
Pontius  Telrainas,  and  Trebatins,  were  also  of  Sam- 
nite origin ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Corfininm,  the  seat 
of  goreinment  and  head-qnartera  of  the  allies  was 
translacied  to  the  Samnite  town  of  Boriannm,  and 
from  thence  sabsequenti/  to  Aesemia.  The  Sam- 
nitea indeed  sofiered  severely  in  the  second  cam- 
paign of  the  war,  being  attacked  by  Solla,  who 
defeated  Papins  Mutilus,  took  Aecolanam  and  Bo- 
viannm  by  assault,  and  reduced  the  Hirpini  to  sub- 
mission. The  other  Samnitea,  however,  still  held  out, 
and  an  anny  which  had  thrown  itself  into  Nola  was 
able  to  pndoog  its  resistance  against  all  the  eflorts 
of  Sulla.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  (b.  o.  89),  when  all  the  other  nations  of 
Italy  bad  succeaiiively  submitted  and  been  admitted 
to  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Samnites  and  Lacaniana 
weie  still  unsubdued,  and  maintained  a  kind  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  their  mountains,  while  the  strong 
fortress  of  Nola  enabled  them  si  ill  to  maintain  their 
footing  in  Campania.  (Veil.  Pat.  il  17:  Liv.  £piL 
lux:  Diod.  zxxrii.  2.  p.  540;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  5-3.) 
In  thia  state  uf  things  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Sulla  and  Mariua  altered  the  nature  of 
the  contest.  Tlie  Samnitea  warmly  espoused  the 
Marian  cause,  from  a  natural  feeling  of  enmity  to- 
wards Sulk,  from  whose  arms  they  had  recently 
anfiered  so  severely;  and  so  important  was  the  share 
they  took  in  tlie  struggle  that  ensued  after  the 
return  of  Sulla  to  Italy  (b.  c.  83),  that  thqr  in 
■oroe  measure  imparted  to  what  was  otharwiae  a 
mere  civil  war,  the  ehaiacter  of  a  national  contest. 
A  Urge  number  of  them  served  in  the  army  of  tlie 
younger  Maiiua,  which  was  defeated  by  Sulb  at 
Sacriportna  (Appian,  B.C.  i.  87);  and  shortly  after- 
warda  an  army,  composed  principally  of  Samnites 
and  Lncanians,  nnder  the  command  of  C.  Pootina 
Telesinns,  made  a  deaperate  attempt  to  relieve 
Pneneste  by  marching  suddenly  upon  Borne.  They 
were  met  by  the  army  of  Snila  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  city,  and  the  battle  at  the  CoUine  gate  (Nov.  1, 
B.  c.  82),  though  it  terminated  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Sulla,  vraa  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  Dome  had  ever  been  ex- 
posed. (Veil.  Fat.  ii.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  93:  Pint. 
ShU.  28;  Lncan,  ii.  135—138.)  Pontius  Telesinus 
Ml  in  the  field,  and  Sulla  displayed  his  implacable 
hstied  towaida  the  Samnites  by  putting  to  the 
■wold,  without  mercy,  8000  prisoners  who  bad  been 
taken  m  the  battle.  (Appian,  Ic;  Strab.  v.  249; 
Plot  SuB.  30.)  He  had  already  put  to  death  all 
the  Samnitea  whom  be  had  taken  priaonera  at  the 
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battle  of  Sacriportna,  alleging  that  they  wen  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Boman  name;  and  he  now  fol- 
lowed up  this  declaration  by  a  eysteniatic  devastation 
of  their  country,  carried  on  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  extirpating  the  whole  nation.  (Stisb.  L  e.) 
It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  he  folly  carried  out 
this  sanguinary  resolution,  but  we  leani  from  Strabo 
that  more  than  a  century  afterwards  the  province 
waa  still  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  desolation, — many 
of  what  had  once  been  flourishing  cities  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  villages,  while 
others  had  altogether  ceased  to  exisL  (Strab,  L  e.) 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  province  ever  really 
recovered  from  thia  state  of  depression.  The  rheto- 
rical expressions  of  Floras  point  to  its  being  in  his 
day  still  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  desolation. 
(Flor.  1.  16.  §  8.)  Some  attempts  seem  mdeed  to 
luive  been  made  under  the  Soman  Empire  to  recruit 
its  population  with  fresh  colonists,  especially  by 
Nero,  who  founded  ooloniea  at  Saepinum,  Telesia, 
and  Aesemia  (/.ii.  Colon,  pp.  259,  260,  &c.);  but 
none  of  these  attained  to  any  great  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  very  tliudy 
popuUted  and  given  up  chiefly  to  pasturage.  Bene- 
ventum  alone  retained  ita  importance,  and  continued 
to  be  a  fiouriiihing  city  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  In  the  divisiop  of  Itsly  nnder  Au- 
gustus the  land  of  the  Hirpini  was  separated  from 
tlia  rest  of  Sainnium,  and  was  placed  in  the  Second 
Begion  with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Samnitea  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Begion, 
together  with  the  Sabinea,  Frentani,  Feligni,  &c. 
(Plm.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  At  a  kter  periud 
this  district  was  broken  up,  and  Samninm  with  the 
land  of  the  Frentani  constituted  a  separate  province.  - 
This  is  tlie  arrangement  which  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia,  and  it  was  probably  introduced  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  the  Liber  Coloniaram  in  one  part  gives 
under  a  separate  head  the  "  Civitates  Begionis  Sam- 
nii,"  incl  ruling  nnder  that  name  the  towns  of  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Frentani.  (^NotU.  Dign,  ii. 
pp.  9,  10;  Lib.  CoUm.  p.  259.)  In  another  part  of 
the  same  document,  which  is  nndoobtedly  derived 
from  diffiirent  sources,  the  Samnite  towns  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  Campania:  but  this  union,  if  it 
ever  really  subsisted,  could  have  been  but  of  very 
brief  duration.  The  "  Provincia  Samnii '  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  was  governed  by  an  officer  styled  "  Prae- 
ses."  (Mommsen,  Die  Lib.  Col  p.  206.)  The 
same  appellation  continued  in  use  after  the  fall  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  name  of  Samninm  as  a 
separate  province  is  found  both  in  Cassiodorna  and 
PhuIus  Diaconus.  (Cassiod.  For.  zi.  86;  P.  Diao. 
Hilt.  Lang.  iL  20.)  The  only  towns  in  it  that  re- 
tained any  consideration  m  the  time  of  the  last  writer 
were  Aufidena,  Aesemia,  and  Beneventum.  The 
last  of  these  cities  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
capital  of  an  independent  and  powerful  duchy,  which 
long  survived  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  m 
the  N.  of  Italy.  Bnt  in  the  revolutions  of  the  middle 
ages  all  trace  of  the  name  and  ancient  Umits  of 
Samnium  was  lost.  At  the  present  day  the  name 
uf  Saaaio  is  indeed  given  to  a  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  bnt  this  is  merely  an  official 
designation,  recently  restored,  to  the  district,  which 
had  previonaly  been  called  the  Contado  di  Jfdiia. 
This  and  the  adjoining  province  of  the  7Vne^pat» 
Ultra  oomprise  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
ninm ;  but  the  modem  boondariea  have  no  reiaranaa 
to  the  ancient  divisions,  and  a  oonaideiable  portioa 
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tl  th«  Sumiita  torritory  u  included  in  tlw  7arra  lU 
Latoro,  vhila  a  oociwr  in  the  NW.  i>  «mign«)  to 
the  Airmri. 

Of  Uw  naUooal  chanettr  of  tba  Samnitt*  m 
Inra  little  mon  Uian  tlut  thej  wen  estremelf 
bnv«  and  mrlilca,  and  had  inlwrited  to  a  great  d»- 
gm  tha  frngal  and  simple  liabita  of  tlieir  anceaton 
tlie  Sabinee.  We  find  alio  indioationi  that  they  re- 
tained the  atraaf;  religions  or  snpentitious  feelings 
of  ibe  Sabinea,  iA  which  a  striking  instanee  iji  given 
bj  LiTj  in  the  riteit  and  ceivmonies  with  which  they 
oooaecrated  tbs  troops  that  they  leried  in  B.  c.  893. 
(Lir.  X.  38.)  Bat  they  had  almost  ceased  to  exiat  as 
a  nation  in  tha  days  of  the  Latin  poets  and  writera 
that  an  preserved  to  ns;  and  hence  we  cannut 
wonder  that  their  name  is  seldom  slluded  to.  They 
•ra  said  to  have  dwelt  for  the  moi>t  part,  like  the 
Gabines,  in  open  villajies;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  scconnts  of  their  earliest  wars  with  the  Rwnsns, 
that  they  possessed  towns,  and  some  of  them,  at 
Inat,  strongly  fortified.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
remains  of  walls  of  a  vary  ancient  style  of  cODStmo- 
tioa,  wliieh  are  still  praserred  at  Aeseruia  ai^  Bo- 
Tianom,  and  still  more  remarkably  at  Aufidena. 
(Abeken,  MiUBl  ItaUm,  pp.  142,  148.)  But  from 
the  Te>y  natore  uf  their  country  the  Samnites  must 
always  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mde  and 
pastorsl  people,  and  had  probably  received  only  a 
&int  tinge  of  civilisation,  through  their  interooniM 
with  the  Campanians  and  Apulians. 

UL     ToroOKAFBT. 

Tha  rirsn  of  the  Samnita  territory  have  bean 
already  noticed  in  connection  with  the  mountain 
chains  and  groups  in  which  they  take  their  rise. 
From  the  pnrely  inlaitd  character  of  the  region,  none 
of  these  rivera,  with  the  exception  of  the  Calor  and 
its  tribntaiies,  belong  wholly  to  Samnium,  but  tra- 
▼erse  tha  tarritories  of  other  nations  before  they 
leaeh  the  sea.  Thns  the  Sagnu  and  Trinius,  after 
quitting  the  numntains  of  Samnium,  flow  thn>u::h 
the  land  of  the  Frentani  to  the  Adriatic;  the  Ti- 
fisraus  sepsmtas  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
Apulia,  while  the  Frento  and  the  Aufidus  travene  the 
plains  of  Apulia.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cential 
chain  the  Vnltumns,  with  its  afflnent  the  Oalor, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Utter,  the  Sabetua  and 
Taniaras,  carry  down  the  whole  of  the  waters  of 
the  Apennines  of  Samniom,  which  fiow  to  tlie  Tyr- 
ihenian  sea. 

The  topography  of  Samnium  is  the  most  obscnn 
and  sonfiued  of  any  part  of  luly.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvions.  From  the  continued  wars  which 
had  devastated  the  country;  and  the  stats  cf  deao- 
laiion  to  which  it  was  reduced  m  the  time  of  tha 
geographers,  only  a  few  towns  had  sarvivad,  at 
luut  in  such  a  state  ss  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice by  them;  and  noany  of  the  names  mentioned  by 
Livy  and  other  authon  during  the  early  wars  of  the 
Boinans  with  the  Samnites  never  reappear  at  a  later 
period.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  some  of  theae 
wen  scarcely  towns  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term, 
but  merely  fortified  villages  or  strongholds,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  collected  their  cattle  and  property 
in  time  of  war.  Thoee  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
geographen  aa  still  existing  under  the  Boman  Em- 
pin,  or  the  site  of  which  is  dearly  indicated,  may  be 
briefly  enumerated.  Aufioeha,  m  the  upper  vidley 
of  the  Sagrns,  is  the  only  town  that  can  be  assigned 
with  any  certainty  to  the  Cantceni.  In  the  upper 
valley  uf  the  Vultomaa  wsa  ixaKoxix,  the  teni^ 
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tocy  of  which  bocdered  on  that  of  Tenafirnm  ia 
Campania.  At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Monte 
Malae  was  Botiakux  ;  and  in  the  monntaia 
tract  between  it  and  the  Frentani  was  Trktestux 
cr  TiBKTKimiK  (TrwenCo).  SE.  of  Boviannm 
lay  Sakpinvm,  the  ruins  of  which  are  atill  visible 
near  iS^pmo ,-  and  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  JfmUe 
Matae,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  was  Tklesls. 
Aluvax  lay  to  the  NW.  of  this,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vultumus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Maiat  in  that 
direction.  In  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  were  Bb- 
XKyBimm,  the  capital  of  the  whole  district;  Axcc- 
LAjnm,  near  Mirabdia,  about  IS  miles  to  the  SW. 
Equoa  Tuncua,  near  the  frontiera  of  Apniia: 
AquuoHiA,  at  Laeedogtm,  on  the  same  frontier; 
Abklumux,  near  the  frontiers  of  Campania;  and 
CoxraA,  near  tlie  sources  of  the  Anfidns,  bordering 
on  Lucanis,  so  that  it  ia  assigiwd  by  Ptdemy  to 
that  country.  On  the  borders  uf  Campania,  between 
Bcneventum  and  the  {dains,  were  Caudium,  appa- 
rently once  the  capital  of  the  Candine  tiibis;  and 
Saticulji,  the  precise  site  of  which  has  not  been 
determined,  but  which  most  have  bean  mtuated  in 
the  neighbonrfaoad  of  Mount  Tifata.  Tha  Sam- 
nite  Calatia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sitnatad  K. 
of  the  Vultnrnns,  at  Cajaao  ;  and  CoMrtruKBiA, 
also  a  Samnite  city,  was  in  the  same  neighbonriiood. 
The  group  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  tt  the  Vul- 
tumus, extending  from  that  river  towards  tha  Via 
Latins,  must  thenibn  have  been  included  in  Sam- 
nium; but  Teanum  and  Cales,  situated  om  tiiat 
highroad,  were  certainly  both  of  them  Campanian 
towns.  It  is  pobable,  however,  that  in  early  timea 
the  limits  between  Campania  and  Samnium  were 
subject  to  many  fluctuations;  and  Strabo  seema  to 
regard  them  as  imperfectly  fixed  even  in  his  day. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  849.) 

Of  the  minor  towns  of  Samnitmi,  or  those  iriiich 
are  mentioned  only  in  histury,  may  be  noticed: 
DiiBOiOA  (Liv.  X.  39),  identified,  but  no  toj  alight 
grounds,  with  CUrita  Veeckia,  N.  of  Btjaao  ;  Hdb- 
OAirriA  (Liv.  x.  17),  supposed  to  be  Batiikt,  oa 
the  frontien  of  Apulia,  near  tha  aonroes  of  tha 
Frento  (^Farlore);  Buxuuu,  oo  the  frontien  of 
Apulia,  between  Aecnlaimm  and  Aquilonia;  Tbi- 
vicuH,  in  the  same  neighboarbood,  still  called 
Tmico  j  FumA,  near  Sla  Agaia  dei  Goti,  on  the 
frontien  of  Campania;  CALurAS  and  Bunomi, 
both  of  them  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  S5)  in  ooo- 
nection  with  AUi&e,  and  probably  situated  in  tte 
neighbourhood  of  that  dty;  Coxumm  (Lir.  x.  39, 
44),  of  very  uncertain  site;  Aquilokia  (lir.  L  e.\ 
also  of  nncartain  site,  but  which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  dty  of  the  same  name  in  the 
conntiy  of  the  Hiipini ;  Harooea,  noticed  by  Livy  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  vraa  recovered  bj 
Maroellus,  in  B.  o.  810  (Liv.  xxviL  1);  1I»t.j», 
Fnlfnhw,  and  Orbitanium,  all  of  which  are  noticed 
on  only  one  occasion  (Liv.  xziv.  20),  and  the  sitae 
of  which  are  wholly  undetermined.*  To  these  must 
be  added  Cluvia,  Cimetn,  Volana,  Palumhimm, 
and  Hercnlaneum,  all  of  them  mentioned  as  towna 
taken  from  the  Samnites  (Liv.  ix.  31,  x.  15,  45X 
but  of  which  nothing  more  is  known;  Imbitunm 
(Liv,  viii.  30),  where  Fabius  guned  a  victmy  over 
the  Samnitce  in  B.  c  335;  Cinna,  which  ia  repn- 


*  It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  repeat  ia 
these  and  other  stmilsr  casss  the  modem  sites  as- 
signed by  Italian  or  German  topognphers,  whtre  thne 
rest  on  no  other  fonadation  than  mere  oonjcctnn. 
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hj  Diodorus  as  the  eoane  of  ths  decisin 
vktoiy  in  B.  a  314  (Diod.  ziz.  76);  and  seTeral 
places  of  which  the  namef  are  found  onlj  in  Virgil  and 
SiUns  Italicns, — Mdcbae,  Roitbab,  Batiiluh,  and 
CKLRmA  (Viig.  Aen.  viL  739 ;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  564), 
which  aeem  to  have  been  aitoated  on  the  borders  of 
Campania,  so  that  it  ia  doabtful  to  which  conntr; 
thej  are  to  be  aaaigned.  The  minor  towns  of  the 
Hirpini  have  been  alieadj  discussed  in  that  article; 
Fauna,  or  Panna,  a  mune  found  in  Strabo  (t.  pi  S50) 
as  that  of  a  place  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  probablj 
corrupt,  but  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  substitute. 
On  the  other  hand,  inscriptions  attest  the  existence 
nnder  the  Soman  Empire  of  a  town  called  Jurarium, 
or  Juranum,  of  municipal  rank,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned hj  anj  of  the  geographers,  but  is  probably 
the  one  meant  by  the  Liber  Colooiamm,  which 
notices  the  "  lobanus  agar  "  among  the  "  civitates 
SamniL"  {Lib.  Col  p.  260.)  It  was  probably 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta  Maria  di 
PatoMio,  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Sagnu,  and  on  the 
veiy  frontiers  of  the  Harmdni.  (Mommsen,  Inter. 
R.  N.  p.  271.)  The  existence  of  a  town  named 
Tifemum  is  veij  doubtful  [Tifkbitus]  ;  and  that  of 
a  city  of  the  name  of  Samnium,  thongh  adopted  by 
many  local  writers  (Bomanelli,  nL  iL  p.  490),  cer- 
tainly rests  on  no  adequate  authority. 

Samnium  was  trarersed  in  ancient  times  by  aereral 
lines  of  highway.  One  of  these,  following  nearly 
the  same  line  with  the  modem  road  from  Naples  to 
AquUa,  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultnmus 
from  Venafrum  to  Aesemia,  thence  crossed  the 
mountain  ndge  to  Aufidena  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  and  from  thence  again  over  another  moun- 
tain pass  to  Sulmo  in  the  land  ot  the  Peligni. 
Another  branch  led  from  Aesemia  tii  Boviannm,  and 
from  thence  to  Eqnus  Tuticus,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Appia  or  Trajana.  A  third  followed  the  valley 
of  the  Vnltnmns  {rom  Aesemia  to  AlUFae,  and 
thence  by  Teleaia  to  Beneventum.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  cross  line  from  the  latter  place 
by  Saefnnum  tn  Boviaoum.  (/(m.  AtU.  p.  102 ;  Tab. 
Peat.)  But  these  different  lines  are  very  confusedly 
laid  down  in  the  Tabula,  and  the  distances  given 
are  often  either  cormpt  or  erroneous.  The  course 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  its  biaoch  called  the  Via 
Trajana,  through  the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  has  been 
already  noticed  ia  that  article.  [See  also  Via 
Appia.]  [E.  H.  B  ] 

SAMCNroM,  SAMMO'NIUM,  SALMO-NIUM, 
SALMaNE  PBOM.  (2<vi<inw,  SaAjwifw,  Strab. 
iL  p.  106,  z.  pp.  474,  475,  478,  489 ;  iaXti^ni, 
Aeti,  xzviL  7 ;  camp.  Ftd.  iii.  15.  §  5  ;  Pomp. 
Mela,  iL  7.  §  IS  ;  Plin.  iv.  SO.  s.  SI;  Sladiaim. 
§  318  :  EA.  iai^not,  2a\uint,  ApnU.  Rhod. 
iv.  1693;  Dionys.  Per.  IIO  ;  Interip.  op.  Bockh, 
Carput,  voL  iL  p.  409),  the  £.  promontoiy  of  Crete, 
to  which  the  seamen  of  the  Alexandrian  vessel 
which  conveyed  Paul  to  Borne,  thinking  they  could 
pursue  their  voyage  under  the  lee  of  the  inland,  ran 
down.  (,Acb,  I.  c.)  Much  difierence  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  relative  to  the  identifioation  of  this 
celetnated  foreland,  the  poeition  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  incuntrovertibly  ascertained  by  the  ex> 
iatence  of  the  modem  name  CSabmum.  (Comp. 
HBck,  Knta,  vol.  L  pi  437.)  But  thongh  the 
name  ia  certainly  in  favour  of  this  site,  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancients  as  to  its  position,  and  of  the 
seven  islets  or  rocks  which  surround  it,  determine 
coodnsiTely  that  it  must  be  (7.  &  Sidero.  It  is 
tme  that  by  the  recent  Admiralty  sorvc^  it  ia  not 
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quite  BO  fiur  to  the  E.  as  C  Salomon  (the  difiersnre 
is,  however,  only  a  few  seconds  of  longitude) ;  bat 
by  its  extreme  extension  from  the  main)and  it  would 
be  considered  as  the  principal  promontory  at  thu 
end  of  the  island,  arid  known  as  the  "  E.  fore- 
land." (Comp.  JtuMunt  <ff  CUut,  AnUquitia,  vol.  iL 
PL  302.)  TE.  B.  J.] 

SAMOS  or  SAMUS  (ZEd^r:  Hth.  iJid  Adj.  3i. 
^or,Samius,  2afuubt,2<viiaicitin  Steph.:  iofuAnis 
in  the  language  of  the  modem  Greeks,  who  call  the 
island  Samo,  2a/u> :  the  Turks  call  it  Sutam  A  daui), 
a  large  island  in  that  part  of  the  Aegaean  which  is 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  Sporades  next  after  Rhodes.  The  word  denotes 
a  height,  especially  by  the  sea-shore.  (See  Const. 
Porphyrog.  dt  Them.  16.  p.  41,  ed.  Bonn.)  Hence 
Sahotbracia,  or  the  Thraciau  Samos,  which  is 
said  by  Pausanias  (viL.4.  §  3)  to  have  been  colonised 
and  named  by  certain  fugitives  from  the  Icarian 
Samoa, — and  SiAXB,  one  of  the  namea  of  Cephalonia, 
which  is  inversely  connected  with  it  by  one  of 
Strabo's  conjectures  (x.  p.  457).  How  applicable 
the  idea  of  elevation  is  to  the  island  before  us  may 
be  seen  in  the  narratives  and  views  given  by  Dr. ' 
Clarke  (TVotieb,  voL  iL  p.  192,  vol.  iii.  p.  366),  who 
nses  the  strongest  language  in  describing  the  conspi- 
cuous height  of  Samos  above  the  surrounding  islands. 

The  following  earlier  names  of  Samos  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (v.  37)  and  other  writers, —  Par- 
thenia,  Anthemua,  Melamphylua,  Dryusa  and  Cy- 
parissia.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  arisen  from 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  island.  Samos 
was,  and  is,  well-wooded.  It  is  intersected  bom  E. 
to  W.  by  a  chun  of  mountains,  which  is  m  &ct  a 
continuatioo  of  the  range  of  Myeale,  being  separated 
fnim  it  only  by  the  narrow  channel,  hardly  a  mile 
in  breadth,  which  the  Turks  call  the  Little  Boghat. 
Here  was  fought  the  decisive  victory  against  the 
Persians,  B.  o.  479.  The  Great  Boghaz,  which  is 
nearly  10  miles  in  breadth,  separates  tbe  other  ex- 
tremity of  Samos  from  the  comparatively  low  island 
of  IcABiA.  The  length  of  Samos,  bam  E.  to  W.,  is 
about  25  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  variable.  Strabo 
reckons  the  circuit  at  600  stadia,  Pliny  at  87  miles, 
though  he  says  ihat  Isidorus  makes  it  100.  Thess 
diSerencrs  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  omitting 
or  including  Port  Yathy,  which  is  a  wild-looking 
bay,  thongh  a  very  serviceable  harbour,  on  tbe  north. 
Here  the  modem  capital  is  situated:  bnt  in  ancient 
times  the  bay  of  Vatky  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted — perhaps,  as  Toumefort  suggests, 
becanse  it  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  pirates,  who 
infested  the  straits  and  bays  of  sn  island  which  lay 
in  the  route  of  commerce  between  the  Boepoms  and 
Egypt.  What  Toomefbrt  tells  us  of  hjs  travels 
through  Samos  gires  us  the  idea  of  a  very  rugged, 
though  picturesque  and  prodnctive,  icland.  (Possibly 
the  Palinums  sod  Panormus  of  Samos,  mentioned  by 
Livy ,  xxzvii.  1 1 ,  may  have  been  in  the  bay  of  Valig.') 
The  highest  point.  Mount  Kerlat,  the  ancient 
Cercetens  (Strab.  x.  p.  488),  which  is  nearly  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  reaches  the  height  of 
4725  English  feet,  is  towards  the  west.  A  ridge, 
which  branches  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
the  main  range,  and  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Posaidium,  oppcsite  Myeale,  was  called  Ampelus, 
which  name  seems  also  to  have  beengiven  to  thewhole 
mountain-system  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  637).  Tbe  western- 
most extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Icaria  was  an- 
ciently called  Cantharium.  Here  the  cUfiii  are  very 
bus  and  lof^.  A  landslip,  which  has  taken  place  ia 
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this  jartof  tha  iihnd,  hu  probabfy gmn  rin  totlw 
BUM  bj  which  it  is  now  oiled  (4  carouArr^). 

The -position  of  Sunos  wss  nesrlj  opposite  the 
boanils^4ni«  of  Csria  md  lonis;  and  its  tarlj 
traditions  connect  it,  first  with  Carisns  sod  Leleges, 
and  then  with  lonians.  The  first  Ionian  colonjr  is 
said  to  ksre  consisted  of  settlers  from  Ejndanms, 
who  ware  (zpelled  from  thence  bj  the  Argives. 
However  this  may  he,  we  find  Ssmos  at  an  early 
period  in  the  poeition  of  a  powerful  member  of  the 
Ionic  eonfederacy.  At  this  time  it  was  highly  dia- 
tinx«isfaed  in  maiitime  enterprise  and  the  science  of 
narii^eD.  Thneydides  tells  ns  (i.  13)  that  tlie 
Samiana  were  among  the  fimt  to  make  adrances  in 
lykval  eonatmction,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
ftvailed  themselves  of  the  services  of  Ameinocles  the 
Corinthian  shipbuilder.  The  story  of  Pliny  (vii.  S7), 
that  either  they  or  Pericles  tiie  Athenian  first  con- 
tUucted  transports  fiir  the  conveyance  of  horses, 
thoagh  has  entitled  to  literal  acceptance,  is  well 
worthy  of  mention  ;  and  Samoa  will  always  be 
lamoas  for  the  voyage  of  her  citizen  Colaens,  who, 
"not  without  divine  direction'  (Hemd.  ir.  152),  first 
ptnetiated  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the 
Ocean,  and  thns  not  only  opened  out  new  fields  of 
mmmercial  enterprise,  but  enlarged  the  geographical 
ideas  of  the  Oreeks  by  making  them  for  the  first 
time  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides. 

Under  the  despot  Polycrates,  Samoa  was  in  fact 
the  greatest  Greek  maritime  power.  This  famous 
man,  about  ten  years  after  the  taking  of  Snrdis  by 
Cyras,  held  Samoa  in  a  position  of  proud  independ- 
•nee,  whan  Lesbos  and  Chioa  bad  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  He  bad  1000  bowmen  in  his  pay;  he 
pnaseaeed  100  ships  of  war,  and  made  considerable 
eonqnesta  both  among  the  islands  and  the  mainland. 
He  fought  successfully  against  the  Milesians  and 
Lesbians,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Amaais,  king  of 
EgypL  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  story  in  the 
poetical  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  ns  by  He- 
rodotus, or  to  attribute  the  change  to  the  more 
probable  motive  of  self-interest,  this  treaty  was 
ttroken  off  for  an  alliance  with  Cambyses.  In  con- 
nection with  this  monarch's  expedition  to  the  Nile, 
■ome  Samian  rulcontents  were  so  treacheroualy 
treated  by  Polycratas,  that  they  sought  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Oreece.  A  joint  force  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  Corinthians  besieged  Polycrates  in 
Samoa  for  forty  days:  but  in  this  xtmggle  also  he 
was  snoceanfiil.  At  last  his  own  cupidity,  acted  on  by 
the  fhuid  of  Oroetes,  a  neighbouring  satrap,  brought 
faim  to  a  wretched  death  on  the  mainland.  The 
time  whioh  sncceeded  was  fnll  of  crime  and  calamity 
for  Samoa.  In  the  end,  Syloson,  the  brother  of 
Polyentee  (whose  association  with  Cambyses  is  the 
subject  of  another  romantic  story  in  Herodotus), 
landed  with  a  Persian  army  on  Samoa,  and  became 
•  tribntary  despot;  bat  not  till  his  native  island  had 
been  so  depr^lated  at  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb 
iirtfTi  iu\otrumn  tiimx''ph-  For  details  see  the 
lives  of  P01.TCRATE8  and  Sn/isoit  in  the  Diet  of 
Biography,  It  was  at  this  period  that  Pythagoras, 
who  was  a  native  of  Samoe,  left  the  island  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  being  partly  urged  to  leave  his 
home  (according  to  Plutsnji,  Plaeit.  i.  3)  through 
■  discontent  under  the  government  of  Polycrates, 
who,  however,  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  bad 
Anacreon  many  years  at  his  court.  Fnr  the  chro- 
nology of  this  period  see  Clinton,  FtuL  BeU.  vol.  ii. 
note  B.  pp.  230—23% 
Samoa  was  now  Paraian.    It  waa  from  Sums  that 
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Dntis  sailed  to  Haratbon,  taking  Naxoa  on  Us  wtj. 
But  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  did  not  last  long. 
When  their  fleet  was  gathered  at  Sunos  again,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  the  tmmber  of  400  sail,  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  urgency  of  Samian  en- 
voys which  induced  the  comnianders  of  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Ddas  to  go  acroas  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegaean.  Then  followed  that  battle  in  the  atrait, 
which  completed  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  maritime  confederacy  which  was  otgaiuAed 
soon  afterwards  under  Athenian  rule,  Samos  aeema 
to  have  beoi  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  islanda 
which  were  exempted  firan  paying  tribute.  It  waa 
at  the  instance  of  lier  citizens  that  the  ammoB 
treasure  was  removed  ftom  Delos  to  Athens.  But 
this  friendship  with  Athena  was  turned  into  luiter 
enmity  in  consequence  of  a  conflict  with  Miletus 
about  the  territory  of  Priene.  Samos  openly  re- 
volted ;  and  a  large  force  was  despatched  froin  Athens 
against  it  under  the  command  of  ten  genenls,  two 
of  whom  were  Sophocles  and  Pericles.  The  Litter 
proDonnoed  in  the  Cerameicns  the  funeral  oration 
over  those  who  hjid  fallen  in  the  war  which,  afler  » 
resistanca  of  nine  months,  reduced  Sanus  to  complete 
subjection. 

From  439  to  412  Samos  remained  witbont  forti- 
fications and  without  a  fleet.  But  about  this  latter 
date  it  became  the  hinge  upon  which  all  the  cno- 
clnding  events  of  the  Peloponneaian  War  really  turned. 
The  firat  movements  towards  the  establishment  d 
an  oligarchy  at  Athens  began  at  Samos  thrungh  the 
intrigues  tif  Akibiades  :  and  rrt  this  island  was 
practically  the  home  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
during  the  struggle  which  en:ined.  It  was  at  Samoa 
that  Alcibiadea  rejoined  his  fellow-citizens ;  and 
from  Samos  that  he  finally  sailed  for  the  Poraeus 
in  407.  Even  till  after  the  battle  of  Arginusa* 
Samos  wss,  more  than  any  other  place,  this  head- 
qnarters  and  buse  of  opentioos  for  the  Atbeniaii 
fleet 

Our  notices  of  the  island  now  become  more  (rag- 
mentary.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Grnt 
it  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  ▼.  35.)  Subsequently,  it  took  the  part  uf 
Antiochoa  the  Great  in  his  war  with  Bome.  It 
also  acted  with  Mithridates  against  Rome  ;  but  waa 
finally  united  with  the  province  of  Asia  B.  c  84. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustas  passed  the 
winter  there.  Under  the  Komsn  emperors  it  was  on  tha 
whole  a  place  of  no  great  importance,  though  it  had 
the  honour  of  being  a  free  state.  (Plin.  v.  37.)  This 
privilege  was  taken  away  under  Vespasian.  (Soet. 
Vap.S.')  In  the  divisiffli  of  the  Empire  contained  in 
the  Synecdemtis  we  find  it  pbced  with  Rhodes,  Co, 
Chios,  &c.,  in  the  Provinee  0/  the  Mntdt.  In  tha 
hiter  division  into  (hemes,  it  seems  to  be  again  raised 
to  a  distingnished  position.  It  gave  its  name  to  a 
separate  theme,  which  indnded  a  large  portion  of 
the  mainland,  and  was  divided  into  the  two  tersit  of 
Epheans  and  Adramyttium,  the  governor  having 
his  rcbidenoe  (irfNUTc^wr)  at  Smyrna;  and  thia  ar* 
rangement  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  (Const.  F«r- 
phyrog.  ds  Them.  L  e.)  as  distinctly  to  connect  it 
with  the  andant  renown  of  Samoa. 

It  would  b*  difiknlt  to  follow  the  fortunea  af 
Samos  through  the  middle  ages.  (See  Fiaiay't 
History  of  the  Bytantme  tad  Greek  EmpirtM,  Tat.  ii. 
p.  112.)  There  are  some  points  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  its  modem  history.  In  1550,  after  beii^ 
sacked  by  the  Ottomans,  it  was  given  by  Selim  te 
the  Captan  Pacha  Ochiali,  who  introduced  oolooia* 
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from  rarisDS  other  places ;  whence  the  raunea  of 
wrnie  of  the  modern  Tillages  in  the  island,  MetelinouSf 
AUmniticori,  and  yourhtti  (^Vourla  giving  the 
name  to  name  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  baj  of 
Smyrna).  Samoe  was  mnch  injured  by  the  ravages 
of  Morosini.  In  Toomefort's  time  the  largest  part 
of  the  island  was  the  property  of  ecclesiastics;  and 
the  nqmber  of  convents  and  nunneries  was  oon- 
siderable.  He  reckoned  the  popnlatioo  to  be  12,000; 
now  it  is  estimated  at  50,000,  nearly  the  whole 
being  Christian.  Samoa  performed  a  distingnished 
part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The  Turks  often 
attempted  to  eSeot  a  landing:  the  defences  con- 
structed by  the  Samiotes  are  still  visible  on  the 
shore:  and  the  Greek  fleet  watched  no  point  more 
carefully  than  this  important  island.  On  the  1 7tb 
of  August,  1824,  a  curious  repetition  of  the  battle 
of  Mycale  took  place.  Formidable  preparations  for 
a  descent  on  the  island  were  made  by  Tahir-Pacha, 
who  bad  20.000  land-troops  encamped  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Mycale,  Canaris  set  fire  to  a  frigate 
near  Cape  Trogillium,  and  in  the  confii.'iion  which 
followed  the  troops  fled,  and  Tahir-Pacha  sailed 
away.  At  this  time  the  Logothete  Lycurgus  was 
ripatvot  of  the  island  ''  in  the  tme  classical  sense 
of  the  word,"  as  is  observed  by  Boss,  who  describes 
the  castle  built  by  Lycurgus  on  the  mins  of  a 
mediaeval  fort,  adding  that  he  was  then  (1841)  re- 
siding with  the  rank  of  Colonel  at  Athens,  and  that 
he  was  well  remembered  and  much  regretted  in 
Samoa.  This  island  was  assigned  to  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  which  fixed  the  limits  of  modem  Greece; 
but  it  continued  to  make  struggles  for  its  indepen- 
dence. Since  1835  it  has  formed  a  separate  Bey- 
jick  under  a  ,Phanariot  Greek  named  Stephen 
Vogoridee,  who  resides  in  Constantinople  with  the 
title  of  "  Prince  of  Samos,"  and  sends  a  governor  as 
his  deputy.  Besides  other  rights,  the  island  hoe  a 
separate  flag  exhibiting  the  white  Greek  croes  on  a 
blue  gronnd,  with  a  narrow  red  stripe  to  denote  de- 
pendence on  the  Porte.  It  does  not  appear,  how. 
ever,  that  this  government  of  Greeks  by  a  Greek 
for  the  Sultan  is  conducive  to  contentment. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  this  fruitful  island  are 
Hud  to  be  more  esteemed  for  their  industry  than 
their  honesty.  They  export  silk,  wool,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.  If  the  word  &»ninei  is  derived  from  this 
place,  it  is  probable  that  silk  has  been  an  object  of 
its  industty  for  a  considerable  time.  Pliny  (xiii, 
34)  mentions  pom^ianates  among  its  fruits.  At 
the  present  day  the  beans  of  the  carob-tree  are 
exported  to  Buasia,  where  a  cheap  spirit  for  the 
common  people  is  made  from  them.  We  might 
snppose  from  the  name  of  Mount  Ampelns,  that  the 
wine  of  the  island  was  oelebrated  in  the  ancient 
world;  but  such  a  conclusion  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  words  of  Strabo,  who  notices  it 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  wine  of  the 
surrounding  islands  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  mainland  was  excellent,  that  of  Samoa  was 
inferior.  Its  grapes,  however,  under  the  name  of 
jfu/ii)AlSH  or  aiiatiriXlifs,  are  commended  by 
Athenaens  (xiv.  p.  653;  see  Poll  Onomtut.yi.  11), 
and  now  they  are  one  of  the  most  valued  parts  of  its 
produce.  Boss  saw  these  grapes  (<rTa<f>18a)  drying 
in  large  quantities,  in  the  sun ;  and  other  authorities 
■peak  highly  of  the  Malrnney  or  sweet  muscato 
wine  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Samos.  Its 
marble  is  abundant;  but  it  has  a  gisater  tendency 
to  split  into  small  fragments  than  that  of  Pen- 
telicos  or  Farai.    A  stone  found  in  the  island  is 
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Mid  by  Pliny  (zzzvi.  40)  to  have  been  need  for 
polishing  gold.  He  also  mentions  in  aereral  places 
(/.  c,  also  xxviii.  53,  77,  xxxi.  46,  xxxv.  19,  53) 
the  various  medicinal  properties  of  its  earth.  The 
Samian  earthenware  was  in  high  repute  at  Rome 
("  Samia  etiamnnm  in  escnlentis  laudantnr,"  Plin. 
zxxv.  46),  and  the  name  has  been  traditionally 
given  by  modem  writers  to  the  "  red  lustrous  pot- 
tery '  made  by  the  Bomans  themselves  for  domestic 
use.  (See  Marryatt's  Pottery  and  porcelain,  London 
1850,  pp.  286,  290.)  For  the  naturul  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  island  we  most  be  content  to  refer  to 
Toumefort,  who  says,  among  other  facts,  that  tigere 
sometimes  swim  across  to  it  from  Mycale,  which 
Chandler  describes  as  a  mountain  infested  with  wild 
beasts.  The  woody  flanks  of  AfowU  Kerlcit  still 
supply  materials  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  said  in 
Athenaens  (2.  c.)  that  the  roses  and  fruits  of  Samos 
came  to  perfection  twice  a  year;  and  Strabo  informs 
us  that  its  general  froitfiihiess  waa  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverb  ^ptt  lai  ipylOur  TtEAo. 

The  archaeological  interest  of  Samos  is  almoet  en- 
tirely concentrated  in  that  plain  on  the  S.,  which  con- 
tained the  sanctuary  of  .Hera  at  one  extremity  and  the 
ancient  city  on  the  other.  This  plain  is  terminated  at 
the  SW.  by  a  promontory,  which  from  its  white  chfis  is 
called  itnrpo  Kii6o  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  received 
from  the  Genoese  the  name  of  Cape  Coloraia,  in 
consequence  of  the  single  column  of  the  Heraeum 
which  remains  standing  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Virgil  tells  us  (^Am.  i.  16),  that  Samos  was 
at  least  second  in  the  affections  c^  Juno ;  and  her 
temfje  and  worship  contributed  mnch  to  the  fame 
and  affluence  of  Samoa  for  many  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  temple  was  the  largest  he  had 
seen.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order;  in  form  it  was 
decastyle  dipteral,  in  dimensions  346  feet  by  189. 
(See  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  348.)  It  waa  never 
entirely  finished.  At  least,  the  fluting  of  the 
columns  was  left,  like  the  foliage  on  parts  of  our 
cathedrals,  incomplete.  The  original  architect  was 
Bhoecus,  a  Samian.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians.  After  its  restoration  it  was  plundered  by 
pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then  by  Verres,  and 
then  by  M.  Antony.  He  took  to  Bome  three  statues 
attributed  to  Myron :  <^  these  Augustus  restored 
the  Athene  and  Heracles,  and  ratained  the  Zens  to 
decorate  the  CapitoL  The  image  of  the  goddess  waa 
made  of  wood,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Smilis,  a  contemporary  of  Daedalus.  In  Strabo's 
time  the  temple,  with  its  chapels,  was  a  complete 
picture  gallery,  and  the  hypaethral  portion  was  fnll 
of  statues.  (See  Orig.  c.  Celt.  4.)  In  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  this  sanctuary  had  the  rights  of  asylum. 
(i4nn.  iv.  14.)  When  Pausanias  was  there,the people 
pointed  out  to  him.  the  shrub  of  Agnus  Castas, 
under  the  shade  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Imbrasns,  it  was  believed  that  Hera  was  bom, 
(Pans.  i.  c.)  Hence  the  river  itself  was  called  Par- 
tbenias,  and  the  goddess  Imbrasia.  (Comp.  ApoU, 
Bhod.  i.  187,  'IfiSpaaiiis  JSor'Hpjj.)  The  anchor- 
age in  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  called  9pjuor 
'HpotTTjj.  (Athen.  xT.  p.  672.)  The  temple  waa 
about  200  paces  from  the  shore,  according  to  Boss, 
who  found  its  whole  basement  covered  with  a  mass 
of  small  fragments  of  marble,  among  which  are 
portions  of  the  red  tiles  with  which  the  temple  waa 
roofed.  He  discovered  hardly  anything  of  intanst, 
except  an  inscription  with  the  word  vooiroicu. 

The  appearance  of  the  watercourses  of  the  Im- 
brasns shows  that  they  are  often  swollen  by  raina, 
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and  thns  tunnoniat*  with  the  natora)  deriTition  of 
the  word.  In  th«  plain  which  exi£ndjt  along  the 
baae  of  the  moontaina  eaotwarda  towarda  the  city, 
Bobs  saja  that  there  are  timoea  of  ancient  channels 
made  ibr  the  porpcae  of  iirigation.  He  regards  the 
marshy  plaoea  near  the  temple  to  be  the  K^a;iai 
and  the  EXat  mentioned  by  Atbenaens  (xiiL  p^  572) 
in  oonoectiaD  with  the  expeditioo  of  Pericles.  (The 
fiDTRier  place  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Herodotnx,  ix. 
96.)  Acrcia  this  plain,  which  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  there  is  no  doobt  that  a  Sacred  Way  extended 
tnm  tba  sanctoary  to  the  city,  like  that  which 
ooooectad  Athens  with  Eleosia.  Somewhere  on  Uiis 
line  (nrri  H)r  Mir  ri/r  tls  rh  'Hftum',  Pans.  rii.  5. 
§  6)  was  the  tomb  of  Bhadine  and  Leontichns, 
where  knren  ued  to  make  their  tows;  and  traces  of 
funeral  moomments  are  still  seen  at  the  extremity  of 
the  line,  cloee  to  the  city-wall. 

The  modem  town  of  Chora,  cloee  to  the  pass  lead- 
ing through  the  mountains  to  Vaiig,  is  near  [he  place 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  partly  in  the 
plain  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
western  Wall  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  monn- 
tain  towards  the  sea,  with  the  ezceptica  of  a  bend 
inwards  near  the  tombs  Just  mentioned.  Here  ia  a 
brackish  stream  (4  Y^"^'"'*),  which  is  the  Chesina, 
the  second  of  the  three  streams  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
(See  Eti/m.  Magu.  s. «.  'AorvraAaio.)  The  sonthem 
wall  does  not  touch  the  sea  in  all  its  length,  and  is 
strengthened  by  being  raised  on  vaulted  substruc- 
tions. Hen  and  elsewhere  the  ruins  of  Samoe  touch 
the  question  of  the  use  of  the  arch  among  the 
Greeks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city  the  walls  are 
very  conaiderable,  being  10  or  12  feet  thick,  and 
about  18  feet  high.  The  masonry  is  partly  qna- 
draogular  and  paitly  polygonal;  there  are  round 
towers  at  interrals  on  Uie  outoide  of  the  wall,  and 
in  one  place  are  tnuses  of  a  gate.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  was  the  steep  citadel  of  Astypalaca, 
which  was  fortified  by  Polycrates  (Polyaen.  StrtU,  L 
23.  §  2),  and  here  probably  was  what  Suetonius 
calls  the  palace  of  Folycimtes.  (Suet  Calig.  SI.) 
In  the  higher  part  of  the  town  the  theatre  is  dis- 
tinctly risible ;.  the  marble  seats  are  remored ;  ua- 
demeath  ia  a  large  cistern.  The  general  area  is 
corered  with  small  fragments,  many  of  the  beat 
having  furnished  materials  for  the  modem  castle  of 
Lycnrgus  uev  the  shore  on  the  SE.;  and  little 
more  remains  of  a  city  which  Herodotus  says  was, 
luder  Polycrates,  the  greatest  of  cities,  Hellenic  or 
Barbarian,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  oompatalJTe 
decay,  is  still  called  by  Horace  Concuma  Smiot. 

Herodotus  makes  especial  mentioa  of  the  harbour 
and  of  an  immenu  tunnel  which  formed  an  aque- 
duct for  the  city.  The  former  of  theee  works  (rh 
Tiyiyi,  as  it  is  now  called,  from  bnng  shaped  like  a 
firying-pan)  is  below  Astypalaca;  and,  though  it  is 
now  accessible  only  to  small  craft,  its  bmona  molea 
remain,  one  extending  eastwards  from  the  castle  of 
Lycnrgus,  the  other  extending  to  meet  it  bam  the 
extremity  of  the  east  city-wall  sonlhwards.  Here 
Boes  saw  subterranean  passages  hewn  in  the  rock, 
one  of  which  may  possibly  be  the  K/nnrrl)  tutpv^ 
4k  t^t  itKpaw6Ktos  ^powa  M  ^iXatraav  (Herod, 
iii.  146),  constructed  by  Haeandrius  after  the  death 
cf  Polycrates.  The  taniiel  has  not  been  clearly 
identified;  but,  £rom  what  M.  Musums  told  Prof. 
Buss,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  where  Touraefort 
placed  it,  and  that  it  penetrated  the  hill  from  Mete- 
Ummt  to  Chora,  and  that  thence  the  water  was  taken 
iaio  the  city  by  a  covered  channel,  traces  of  wliich  re- 
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main.  It  is  dear  that  it  caimot  be  in  tlie  quarry 
pointed  out  to  Boss;  both  because  the  cleavage  of 
the  rock  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  because 
water  from  atich  a  height  would  fall  like  a  cascade 
00  the  city. 

The  authorities,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  this  article,  arc,  Toumefort  (  Fojhb^  da  LertaU, 
1717,  pp^  404— 436),  who  has  given  a  very  copirnn 
account  of  the  island  ;  and  Boas  (Anseii  auf  dem 
Gritchitchen  Iniebt  da  Agauditr  Meeret,  voL  iL 
1843,  pp.  139 — I5S),  who  haa  examined  the  ntcs 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  city  and  Heraetun  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else.  (See  also  Clarke, 
7'niiieb,voLilpp.l92  I94,ToLliLpp.364— 367.) 
Mapa  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Toumefort  and 
Choiseul-Gouffier;  but  the  bent  delineation  of  it  is 
given  in  three  of  the  English  Admiralty  charts. 
There  is  a  small  sketch  of  the  nogfabourhood  of  the 
city  in  Kiepert's  HeUat  (1841),  and  a  huger  one  in 
Boss.  In  Kiepert's  general  map  the  rivers  Im- 
brastis  and  Chesins  are  wrongly  placed,  and  also 
(probably)  the  ridge  of  Ampdus.  It  is  rtrj  ques- 
tionable whether  the  pcint  called  Poseidion  can  be 
where  it  is  (doubtfully)  placed  in  Boss's  plan :  tlie 
position  of  the  little  island  Narthecis  in  the  strait 
seems  to  show  that  this  promontory  ought  to  be 
further  to  the  east.  (See  Strab.  xiv.  p^  637.)  A 
little  volume  was  published  in  London,  and  dedi- 
cated to  James  Duke  of  York,  in  1678,  entitled  "  A 
DaenftHan  of  tht  pratmt  State  iff  Samoi,  Nkaria, 
Patmoi,  <md  Mount  Athot,  by  Joseph  Georgirenes 
(Tutfrrtiftinis),  Archbishop  of  Samos,  now  living 
iu  London,  transUted  by  one  that  knew  the  auibur 
in  Constantinople."  From  this  book  it  appeare  tiiat 
Dapper  has  taken  much  directly,  and  Toornefort 
indirectly.  Panufka  has  written  a  book  on  Samoa 
(^Ra  Samiorum,  Berlin,  1822):  and  more  recently 
(18fi6)  Gn^rin  haa  pubUshed  a  work  on  this  island 
and  Patnxa.  [J.  &  H.] 


oon  or  SAMOS. 

SAMOS,  in  Triphylia.  [SAmctm.] 
SAHOS  or  SAME,  in  Cephallenia.  [Sak^] 
SAMOSATA  {Safiioarn),  a  strongly  ibrtified 
dty  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (r.  IS.  §  11) 
and  Stiabo  in  the  district  of  Commagene.  It  con- 
tained the  royal  residence,  and  was  a  province  in  the 
time  of  Straho,  surrounded  by  a  small  but  very  rich 
country,  and  situated  at  tb  bridge  of  the  Eu]Arates. 
(Strab.  xvi.  2.  §3,p.  749.)  Its  distance  ftnm  the  bor- 
ders of  Cappadocia  in  the  vicinity  of  Tomiaa  acroa 
Mount  Taurus  was  450  stadia.  (lb.  xiv.  2.  §  29, 
p.  664.)  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  iiui.  Antony 
during  his  campaign  in  Syria.  (Joseph.  i4i>(.  xiv.  15. 
§8.)  Its  strategic  imporisnoe  is  intiniatedbyCaesen- 
nias  Paetns,  prefect  of  Syria  under  Vespasian,  who, 
having  represented  that  Antiochns,  king  cf  Ccanma- 
gene,  was  meditating  an  alliance  with  the  Parthians  te 
enable  him  to  throw  off  the  Boman  yoke,  warned  his 
imperial  master  "  that  Samosata,  the  largest  dty  of 
Commagene,  was  situated  on  the  Eaphratea,  and 
would  therefore  secure  the  Parthians  an  easy  passage 
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of  the  river  and  ■  safe  asylam  on  the  western  ride." 
The  legate  was  therefore  instmoted  to  aeiu  and  hold 
possession  of  Samosata.  (£.  J.  vii,  7.  §  1.)  This 
tnwn  gave  bjrth  to  Lncian,  and  became  inikmona  in 
the  third  eentuiy  in  connection  with  the  heretical 
bishop  "  Paal  of  Samosata,"  who  first  broached  the 
heresy  of  the  simple  hamanity  of  onr  Lord;  and  was 
condemned  in  a  coancU  assembled  at  Antioch  (a.  d. 
272,  Enseb.  B.  S.  vii.  27,  38).  The  modern  name 
of  the  town  is  Semptat  or  JAamitat,  about  40  miles 
S.  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  passes 
Mount  Tanms,  but  Pooocke  could  hear  of  no  mins 
there.  lObtena/ioM  <m  Sifrn,  vol.  ii.  pt  I,  p. 
156.)  [G.W.] 


SAMOTHRACE. 


901 


com  OF  BAKOSATX. 

SAMOTHKA'CE,  SAMOTHRA'CA,  or  SAMO- 
THEA'CIA  (2<v«>fl(«^  :  Eth.  iaiMpifi ;  Sana. 
6pijtin}  in  Herodotus,  who  uses  tbe  adjective  2a/40- 
tf^lmot,  and  calls  the  inhabitants  Xa^u>Sp^|ut^s.  In 
Plinj  (iv.  23)  we  find  the  fbnn  Samothmce;  in  the 
/(ai.  Ant  (p.  529,  Wess.),  Sainothnuia ;  in  Livj 
(xlii.  25,  50,  xliv.  45,  46),  both  Samothraca  and 
Samothracia.  Properly  it  is  "the  Thracian  Samoe." 
Thus  Homer  calls  it  sometimes  Tdfuis  efn)uc(7), 
sometimes  simply  3i)MS.  Hence  the  line  in  Virgil 
(ijen.  vii.  208): 

"  Threidamqn*  Samum  quae  none  Samothracia 
fertnr." 

By  the  modem  Greeks  it  is  called  SamolM'aIki,  and 
often  also  Samandrati  (^s  ri  naySpdxi),  which  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  other,  formed  in  ignorance, 
after  the  analogy  of  StatiUxml  and  StaUnmi, — ftiw. 
Spixi  denoting  "  a  sheepfoM ').  An  island  in  the 
Durth  of  the  Aegsean,  opposite  the  month  of  the  He- 
bms,  and  lying  N.  of  Imbrns,  and  NE.  of  Lemnos. 
Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace  is  estimated  at 
38  miles  by  Pliny  (I.  c),  who  says  its  circuit  is  32 
miles.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and,  according  to  the 
English  survey,  8  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth. 
It  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  diminished  in 
stxe,  in  oonseqtience  of  an  outburst  of  waters  fmm 
the  Hellespont;  and  perhaps  some  great  physical 
changes  took  place  in  this  part  of  the  Aegaean  at  no 
very  remote  period.  (See  Admiral  Smyth's  Medi- 
(errofieon,  pp.  74, 11 9.)  However  this  may  be,  Sa- 
mothrace  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  elevation.  No 
land  in  the  north  of  the  Archipelago  is  so  conspicu- 
ous, except  Mt.  Athns ;  and  no  island  in  the  whole 
Archipelago  is  so  high,  except  Candia.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  highest  point,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny  {I.e.), 
b  marked  5240  feet  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  (No. 
1654).  The  geographical  position  nf  this  point  (the 
modem  name  of  which  is  ifL  Fmgarta)  is  40°  26' 
Sr  N.  lat,  and  26"  36'  23"  E.  long.  Though  there 
are  several  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Samothrace, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  good  harbours,  a  drctun- 
atance  in  harmony  irith  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who 
calls  if "  importoosiBama  omnium."  Scyhui,  however 


(p.  280,  ed.  Gail),  mentions  a  port,  which  possiblj 
was  identical  with  the  harbour  Demetrium  spoken  ot 
by  Livy.  The  ancient  city  (of  the  same  name  as 
the  island)  was  on  the  north,  in  the  place  marked 
Palatpoli*  on  the  chart 

The  common  name  of  the  Thracian  and  the  Ionian 
Samos  was  the  occasion  of  speculation  to  Strabo  and 
Pausanias.  The  latter  (vii.  4.  §  3)  says  that  the 
Thracian  island  was  colonised  by  emigrants  from 
the  other.  The  former  (x.  pp.  457,  472)  mentions 
a  theory  that  it  might  be  named  from  the  Sail,  a 
people  of  Thrace.  Scymnus  China  (692)  says,  that 
aid  cam*  from  Samos  to  Samothrace  in  a  time 
of  fiunine,  and  that  this  brought  settlers  fhmi 
the  Ionian  to  the  Thracian  I»liuid.  The  tmth 
seems  to  be,  that  aitun  denotes  any  elevated  land 
near  the  sea,  and  that  the  name  was  therefore 
given  to  the  island  before  us,  as  well  asv  to  othen. 
[Ckphallkkia  ;  Sahos.]  The  earlier  names  of  Sa- 
mothrace were  Dardania,  Electris,  Melite,  and  Len- 
cosia.  Diodoms  Siculus  (v.  47)  speaks  of  its  in- 
habitants ss  Autochthons,  and  dwells  on  peculiarities 
of  their  language  as  connected  with  their  religious 
worship^  "rhe  chief  interest  of  this  island  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cabeixi.  For  these  mysteriona 
divinities  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet  of  Biogmpkji 
and  Mythology.  Pelasgians  are  said  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  51)  to  have  first  inhabited  the  island,  and  to 
have  introduced  the  mysteries. 

The  lofty  height  of  Samothrace  appeare  in  Homer 
in  a  very  picturesque  connection  with  the  aceneiy  of 
Troy.  Hs  deicribex  Poseidon  as  gazing  from  this 
throne  on  the  incidents  of  the  war:  and  tnvellera 
in  the  Troad  have  noticed  the  view  of  Samothrace 
towering  over  Imbros  as  a  proof  of  the  truthfnineea 
of  the  niad.  Bearing  in  mind  thia  geognphieal 
affinity  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  monntam-tope 
of  Saoce  and  Ida,  we  shall  hudly  be  surprised  to  find 
Scymnus  Chins  (678)  calling  Samothrace  a  Trojaa 
island  (in)<ra>  TpmKijy.  The  tradition  was  tibat 
Dardanus  dwelt  there  heftnra  he  went  to  Troy,  and 
that  he  mtrodnced  the  Cabeitic  mysteries  from 
thence  into  Asia. 

A  few  detached  pcnnts  may  be  mentioned  which 
connect  this  island  with  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Its  inhabitants  joined  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece;  they  are  spoken'of  as  skilful  in  the  use  of 
the  javelin ;  and  a  Samothracian  ship  is  said  to  have 
sunk  an  Athenian  ship,  and  to  have  been  sunk  in 
turn  by  an  A^netan  one,  at  the  battle  of  Sahunis. 
(Herod,  viii.  90.)  At  that  time  the  Samothracians 
possessed  forts  erected  on  the  mainland.  (lb.  vii. 
108.)  ■  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  wife  Olympias 
were  both  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  It  would  seem 
that  such  initiation  was  regarded  as  a  preservation 
from  danger.  (Aiistoph.  Pax,  277,  and  Schd.) 
Samothrace  appeare  also  to  have  had  the  rights  of 
asylum;  far  Perseus  took'refhge  there,  after  he  waa 
defeated  by  the  Bomans  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
(Liv.  zlv.  6.)  Germanicns  sailed  to  the  island  with 
the  view  of  being  initiated:  but  he  waa  prevented 
by  an  omen  (Tac.  Amt.  ii.  54.)  St.  Paul  passed 
the  night  at  anchor  here  on  his  firet  voyage  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  QActt,  xvi.  11.)  In  Pliny's  time 
Samothracewasafreestate(i.c.).  IntheSyneodemns 
we  find  it,  with  Thasos,  in  the  province  of  Illyricnm. 
(Wess.  p.  640.)  In  the  Uter  division  described  by 
Constant.  Porphyrog.  (De  Them.  p.  47,  ed.  Bonn) 
it  is  in  the  Thracian  subdivision  of  the  First  Eu- 
ropean or  Thracian  Theme, 

Samothrace  appears  to  hm  no  modem  history 
3ii  3 
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wiJ  no  prsient  iinpurtmnce.  Pliny  (xxxviL  67) 
make*  EMotioD  of  a  gem  whkh  was  {band 
tben;  and  m  the  Middle  Ages  its  honey  and  goat* 
an  aiUd  to  ban  been  celebnted.  No  traTeller  Menu 
to  hare  explored  and  described  tJiia  island.  [J.S.H.] 

SAMULOCENAE,  according  to  the  Pent.  Tab., 
or  mora  correctly  according  to  inscriptions  found  on 
the  spot,  Suicux;X3nr>,  was  apparently  a  Roman 
colony  of  some  importance  in  the  Agri  Decomatea 
of  Germany.  The  Table  erroneously  places  the  town 
in  Vindelicia,  whence  some  antiquarians  hare  re- 
garded Samalocenae  and  Snmlocenne  as  two  different 
fpUrea.  Bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  an 
eoly  two  forms  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  one 
town,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  modem 
SUdem,  near  RoUatbarg  on  the  ffeekar,  where 
many  Boman  remains,  such  as  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  arms,  hare  been  foond.  (Comp.  Jauinann, 
Colotua  Smmloemae,  <fe.,  Stuttgart,  1840,  Svo.; 
Laichtlen ,  SekmibeK  miler  dm  Roment,  p.  107, 
ftOl)  [L.S.] 

SAMUS.     [Samo*.] 

SAMUS,  a  river  of  Hiapanis  Baetica.  (G«og. 
Bar.  iv.  45.)  Ancient  Spanish  oinns  indicate  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Fiona,  Med.  iit  p. 
U2.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAUYDACE  (iatuMmi),  a  tnm  on  the  coast  of 
Carmania,  noticed  by  Uarcian  (c.  28.  ed.  Didot)  and 
Ftoleroy  (tL  8.  §  7>  It  appears  to  hare  been 
pkoed  near  the  month  of  the  riTar  Samydicus. 
(See  also  Steph.  B.  s.r.)  It  is  possible,  as  suggested 
by  Forfaiger,  that  the  river  is  the  same  as  the  present 
Sadji.  [V.] 

SANAUS  (ianit),  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  the 
neighboorfaood  of  Laodioeia.  (Strab.  lii.  p.  576; 
Uierocl.  p.  666.)  In  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Cbalcedon  (p.  674),  it  is  called  Zcwair  ri^is,  and 
ia  probably  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (t.  S.  §  26)  nnder 
the  name  of  Sanis.  [L.  S.] 

8ANCTI0,  a  place  in  the  Agri  Decomatea,  in 
the  south-weat  of  Germany,  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  tlw  Bbine,  but  is  mentioned  only  by  Am- 
mianns  Marcellinus  (xzi.  3),  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  its  site;  it  is  possible, 
bowerer,  that  the  modem  Seckmgeit  may  comspand 
with  it  [L.  S.] 

SANDA,  a  rirer  on  the  K.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raoonensia  (PUn.  ir.  30.  s.  34.)  Probably  the 
Miera.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SANDA'LIUM  (SaytiiXioK),  a  mountain  fortress 
of  Pisidia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  169) 
and  Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.\,  [L.  S.] 

SANDANES  (3aMir*t,  Peripl  Mar.  Erythr. 
c.  92).  There  has  been  some  qoestian  whether  this 
ia  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  place.  As  the  text 
stands  in  the  Periplus,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a 
mier  of  the  ccast^iistrict  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay.  On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the 
same  territory  under  the  title  of  'Apuuc^  'ZaZui&¥\ 
whence  Benfey  (Ensch  and  Griiber,  Encycl.  art. 
ImUen)  argues,  with  strong  prubabiUty,  that  the 
reading  in  the  Periplus  ia  incorrect,  and  that  Ptolemy 
Is  right  in  tmaking  the  name  that  of  a  people  rather 
than  of  a  chief.  [V.] 

SANDARACA  (^2fu>tapi>ni),  a  coast-town  of 
Bitbynia,  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Oxines.  (Anian,  ParipL  P.  E.  p.  14  ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SANDOBANES.  [Albaota,  Vol.  L  p.  89,  b.] 

SANDRIZETES,  according  to  some  editions  of 
Pliny  (iii.  28),  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Paononia  aa 


SANLANA. 

the  rirer  Dravua;  \>at  a  more  correct  reading  gires 
the  name  Andizetes,  which  ia  no  doubt  the  same  aa 
the  Andizetii  ('Aj>Si(|'4t<o>)  mentioned  by  Strabo  (rii, 
p.  314)  among  the  tribes  of  Pannonia.       [I^&] 

SANE.  1.  (Son):  Etk.  Xivut,  irinuai,  Saraiat, 
Herod,  rii.  22  ;  Thoc.  iv.  109  :  Steph.  B.  *.  c),  a 
colony  of  Andres,  situated  upon  the  low,  nudulating 
ground,  forming  the  isthmos  which  coiuiects  tfa« 
peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalcidice,  throogh  which 
the  canal  of  Xerxes  passed.  Masses  of  atone  and 
mortar,  with  here  and  there  a  large  and  squared 
block,  and  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  wbi<^  an 
fonnd  upon  this  PrS^ata  or  neck  of  land,  mark  the 
sits  of  ancient  Sane,  which  was  within  Acte  and 
turned  towards  thesea  of  Enboea.  (Leake,  Abrdem 
Gneee,  toL  iiL  p.  143.) 

2.  It  appears  firom  Herodotus  (viL  123;  eoinp. 
Thuc  r.  18)  and  the  Epiiomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  27),  that  there  was  another  town  of  this 
name  in  Pallene.  According  to  the  position  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  list  of  Hei\>dotn8,  the  site  most 
be  aooght  for  between  C.  Pottdhi  and  the  Vf.  side 
of  the  Isthmos  of  Porta.  MeU  (ii.  3.  §  1)  ia 
opposed  to  this  position  of  Sane,  as  he  places  it  near 
Canaatraeum  Prom.  (C.  Paliuri).         [E.  B.  J.] 

SANGALA  (tA  Xiyyafui'),  a  plaee  mentjooed  by 
Arrian  to  the  N\V.  of  the  Malii  (or  MitUdn),  appa- 
rently near  the  junction  of  the  Hydiaotes  and  Aw- 
sines  (r.  22).  There  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  place  as  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under 
the  name  3U>aXa  r)  aol  KvQuiiijiia  (vi.  1.  §  46). 
The  potation,  however,  of  the  latter  is  assigned  wiih 
this  difference,  that  it  is  placed  below  the  junctioe 
of  the  Hydaapes  and  Acesines,  whereas  the  former 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  the  E.  of  the  Hydraotes. 
Homes  has  identified  Sagala  with  the  presentLo/iore, 
which  is  probable  enough  QTmvelt,  voL  iiL  p.  82). 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Kviviafita  of  Ptolemy 
ought  in  all  probability  to  be  EMvSiyila,  the  name 
being  derived  &om  the  well-knawn  Bactrian  king, 
Euthydemus.  [V.] 

SANGA'RIUS  (Sorytlpus :  SahtrgavSahari; 
Turkish  Agala),  one  of  the  principal  riven  of  Asia 
Minor,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (iii.  187,  xvi.  719) 
and  in  Hesiod  (Tlitog.  344).  Its  name  appears  in 
diflerent  forms  as  Sagrapboe  (Schd.  ad  Apotton.  Riod. 
ii.  724),  Sangaris  (Constant.  Porpbvr.  L  5),  or  Sa- 
garis  (Ov.  ez  Pont  iv.  10. 1 7 :  PIm.  vi.  I ;  Sulin  43> 
This  river  had  its  sources  on  Mount  Adoreos,  near  the 
town  of  Sangia  in  Phrygia,  not  far  from  the  Galatisn 
frontier  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543),  and  flawed  in  a  very 
tortuous  course,  first  in  aii  eastern,  then  iu  a  northern, 
then  in  a  north-westem,and  lastly  again  in  a  northern 
direction  through  Bithynia  into  the  Eoxine.  In  em 
part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boundary  betwecr 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia;  and  in  early  times  Bithynia 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Singarius.    [Bi- 

THYIOA.] 

The  Bithynian  part  of  the  river  was  naviga- 
ble, and  was  celebrated  from  tbe  abundance  of 
fish  found  in  it  Its  principal  tributaries  were  the 
Alander,  Bsthys,  Tbymbres,  and  Gallna.  (Compw 
Scylax,  p.  34  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  724  ;  Scymnna. 
234,  foil.;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  563,  567;  Dimys. Pecieg. 
811;  Ftul.  X.  1.  §  6;  Steph.  B.  (.«.;  Ut.  zxxriii. 
18;  Plin.  r.  43;  Amm.  Marc  zxiL  9.)     [L.  a] 

SA'NGIA  (SaTyto),  a  small  place  in  the  east  <lf 
Phiygia,  near  Mount  Adurens  and  the  aoorces  of  the 
Songarius.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  [L.  &1 

SANIA'NA  (Zoviani,  Con<it.  Porph.  Thtn.  £  f. 
28,  de  A.dm.  Imp.  c.  SO,  p^  225,  Bmin.^  a  place  ia 
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tbe  interior  <if  Thrace,  probably  the  modem  Ezenga 
or  Ztagane.  [■'■  K  ] 

SANIOAE  (iariyat,  Arrian,  Per^L  Pont.  Etee. 
p.  12;  'Zimyiu,  Steph.  B.  (. r. ;  Sir/ilai,  Procop. 
B.  6.  n.  3),  a  trilie  of  ML  Csocasiiu,  who  weio 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DioacCRiAS  or  the 
Boman  Skbastopolis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SANISERA,  a  city  in  the  island  Balearis  Minor 
(Plin. iii.  5.8.  ]  1),  the  modem  Alajor.  (Cf.  Wemad. 
.^nt  BaL  p.  57;  Sahnas.  ad  SoSn.  a.  34,  p. 
401.)  [T.  H  D.] 

SAMTIUM  (Savfruii'),  is  placed  in  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  43),  and  named  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Veediantii  or  VediantiL 
Cemeoelinm  is  tbe  otiier  town  which  he  names 
[Cbmxhbuum].  If  Sanitinm  is  Sena,  which  is 
west  of  the  for,  part  of  this  people  were  east  of  the 
Yar  and  part  of  them  were  west  of  it       [6.  L.] 

SANNI.    [Macbohbs.] 

SANTICUM  {iuunuiir,  Ptol.  iL  H.  §  3),  a 
town  of  Noricnm,  on  the  south-west  of  Vinmom,  on 
the  road  iiom  this  place  to  Aquileia  (/(.  Ant.  p  276). 
The  exact  site  of  the  pUce  is  utterly  uncertain,  bat 
conjecture  has  fixed  upon  four  or  five  different  places 
tliat  might  be  identified  with  Sonticom  with  equal 
probability.  [L.  S.] 

SAT^TONES  or  SAUTONI  (iim-oya,  2ir. 
Tofoi,  Sturrarei),  a  people  of  South-western  Gallia, 
in  the  Celtcgalatia  Aquitania  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§  7),  who  names  their  capital  Mediolanium.  [Mx- 
l>ioL.Aira)(.]  They  were  in  the  Celtica  of  Caesar, 
being  north  of  the  Gammna  (^Garotme).  Tbe  So- 
man poets  make  the  quantity  of  the  word  suit  their 
▼else,  as  Lucan  does  when  he  says  (i.  422), 
'*  gaudetque  amoto  Santonns  hoste ;"  and  Jurenal 
•od  Martial  when  they  use  the  word  Santonicus. 

Caesar,  who  first  mentions  the  Santones  (jS.  G. 
L  10),  says  that  when  the  Helretii  were  preparing 
to  leave  their  ooimtry  with  their  families  and  move- 
ables, their  intention  was  to  make  their  way  to  tbe 
territory  of  the  Santones,  "  who  are  not  far  distant 
from  the  borders  of  the  Toloeates."  He  gives  us  no 
means  for  conjecturing  why  the  Helvetii  proposed 
to  cross  the  whole  width  of  Gallia  and  settle  them- 
selves in  a  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
which  was  full  of  people.  The  position  of  the 
Santones  is  defined  by  Ptdemy,  who  places  them 
between  the  Pictones  and  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  one 
of  whose  towns  was  Burdigala  (^Bordeauxy  Strabo 
(iv.  pp.  190,  208)  fixes  the  position  of  the  Sautones 
still  clearer  when  he  says  that  the  Garnmnafiows  into 
tbe  sea  between  the  Bituriges  losci  (Vivisci)  and  the 
Santones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic  nations.  In 
another  passage  be  places  the  Pictones  and  Santones 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pictones 
north  of  the  Santones;  which  completes  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  position. 

Caesar  never  made  any  campaign  against  the 
Santones,  or,  if  be  did,  be  has  said  nothing  about  it. 
He  got  ships  from  the  Pictones  and  Santones  for  his 
naval  war  with  the  Yeneti  (£.  G.  iii.  11),  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  Santones  and  Pictones  were  a 
maritime  people.  When  Vercingetoriz  (b.  c.  52) 
was  stirring  up  the  Gallic  nations  against  Caesar, 
he  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Pictones  and  "  all  the 
rest  of  the  states  that  border  on  the  ocean,"-  an  ex- 
pression which  includes  the  Santones,  though  they 
are  not  mentioned.  But  the  Santones  sent  12,000 
men  to  the  siege  of  Aiesia,  (£.  G.  vii.  75.)  In 
Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  Gallic  people  (iv.  33) 
tbe  Santones  are  umed  JLibari. 
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The  Santones  gave  name  to  that  divisioB  of 
France  before  the  revolution  which  was. named. 
Samtonge,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  included  in 
the  French  department  of  CiaraUa  In/irieure. 
Tbe  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Santones  is  low 
and  manihy;  tbe  interior  is  generally  level  and  fer- 
tile. D'Anville  supposed  that  the  territory  of  the 
Santones  comprehended  the  diocese  of  Saiaiet,  and 
the  small  province  of  ^tmif  on  the  north-west. 

The  wormwood  of  this  countiy  is  spoken  of  by 
various  writers,  Pliny  (xxvii.  38),  and  M^utial 
(£;».  ii.  95):  — 

"  Santonica  medicata  dedit  mihi  pocola  virga.* 

Martial  (xiv.  128)  and  Juvenal  (viii.  145)  men- 
tion a  "cucnllns"  vrith  the  name  "  Santonicos," 
It  appears  that  some  thick  coarse  woollen  cloths 
were  imported  from  Gallia  into  Italy. 

Havercamp  in  his  edition  of  Orceins  (vL  7)  gives 
a  coin  with  the  name  "  Arivoe,"  snd  on  the  other 
side  the  legend  "  Santonos"  in  Soman  capitals  with 
the  figure  of  a  horse  in  action.  He  gives  also 
another  coin  vrith  the  same  legend;  and  a  third 
with  the  abbreviated  name  "Sanfand  the  name 
of  "  Q.  Dooi "  on  it.  [G.  L.] 

SA'NTONUM  POETUS  (aawrJwiK  X(/ik»)-  Pto- 
lemy in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Celtcgalatia 
Aquitania  (iL  7.  §  1)  proceeds  from  sonti)  to  north. 
Next  to  the  outlets  of  the  Garemne  he  places  Saoto- 
nnm  Portus,  and  next  to  it  Santonum  Promontorinm 
(3am6vt>i>  iKpoy).  The  outlet  of  the  river  Canen- 
telus  is  placed  north  of  the  promontorinm.  The  Ca- 
lantonus  of  Aosonins  is  certainly  the  Charente  [Ca- 
KASTOxus] ;  and  Ptolemy's  Canentelua  is  a  different 
river,  or,if  it  is  the  same  river,  he  has  placed  it  wrong. 

It  is  impoesible  to  determine  what  is  tbe  Santonum 
Portus  of  Ptolemy.  If  it  is  Pochdk,  as  some  geo- 
graphers maintain,  and  if  Ptolemy's  Canentclns  is  the 
Charenle,  he  has  pbuxd  their  positions  in  wrong 
Order.  It  seems  very  nnlikely  that  Ptolemy  should 
mention  a  river  between  the  Garonne  and  Loire,  and 
not  mention  the  ChartiUe.  The  only  other  large  river 
between  the  Garotme  and  the  Loire  is  the  Sivre  Nior- 
taise,  which  is  north  of  La  RocheUe,  and  if  Ptolemy's 
Canentelos  is  the  Sivre,  the  Santonum  Portus 
might  be  LaRocheOe.  D'Anville  supposes  San- 
tonum Partus  to  be  the  embouchure  of  the  Seudre, 
which  opens  into  the  sea  oppoeite  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Iile  etOliron  ;  but  he  does  not  un- 
dertake to  fix  the  position  of  the  Santonum  Promon- 
lorium.  Tbe  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  tmsted, 
and  his  geography  of  Gailia  is  full  of  errors.  [6.L.1 

SAIiTONUM    PSOUONTO'BIUM.    [Sahto- 

KUM  POKTDS.] 

SAOCE.     [Sakothracb.] 

SAO'COSAS  {iaiimpas,  PtoL  v.  18.  §  3),  a  river 
of  Mesopotamia,  mentiooed  by  Ptolemy,  which 
appears  to  have  had  its  source  in  the  M.  Masius 
near  Nisibu,  and  to  have  flowed  to  tbe  SW.  into  tbe 
Euphrates.  There  has  been  much  dispute,  as  to 
what  river  Ptolemy  intended  by  this  name,  as  at 
present  there  is  no  stream  existing  which  corresponds 
with  his  description.  Forbiger  has  conjectnied  with 
some  reason  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Mascas  of 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  L  5.  §  4),  which  flowed  about 
35  parasangs  to  the  E.  of  the  Chaboras  (Khabur), 
and  surrounded  the  town  of  Corsote:  Ptolemy  would 
seem  to  have  confounded  it  with  the  Mygdoiiius. 
[Mygdokius.]  [V.] 

SAPAEI    (iawcuoi    or    Uxouh),  a    Thraoiail 
people,  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  tbe  Pan- 
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gaeas,  in  the  neighbonrhoad  of  Abdan.  (Stnb. 
ziL  f.  949.)  In  this  panaga,  howerar,  Stnbo  calli 
them  Sapae  (Sivoi),  and  assnmaa  their  ideotitj 
with  the  Sinti,  which  in  another  place  (z.  p.  457) 
he  treats  as  a  mere  matter  of  oonjectnra.  The  Via 
Egnatia  ran  throogfa  their  eonntiy,  and  especially 
throogh  a  narrow  and  difficolt  defile  called  bj  Ap- 
pian  {B.  C.  it.  87,  106)  the  pass  of  the  Sapaei,  and 
stated  b;  him  to  be  18  miles  {nm  Philippi;  so  that 
it  most  have  been  nearly  midway  between  Neapoiia 
and  Abdera.  The  Sapaei  are  mentioaed,  and  merely 
inentianed,  by  Hendotns  (viL  110}  and  by  Pliny 
(It.  U.  a.  18).  Their  town  is  cillad  Sapaica 
(SondM)  by  Steph.  B.  («.  ».>  [J.  R] 

SAPAICA.  [Sapakl] 

SAPARNUS  {Xirufm),  a  small  tribntuy  of 
the  Indus,  in  tbs  npper  Pmyib,  noticed  by  Am'aa 
(/laiie.  e.  4>     U  te  probably  the  present  Ahba- 

tiL  [V.] 

SAPAUDIA.  This  name  ceenrs  in  Ammianos 
Maroellinns  (xr.  II),  in  his  deeeriplioo  of  Gallia. 
Ue  says  of  the  Rhons  that  after  flowing  throogh  the 
/.oie  ({^  (renera  "  per  Sapandiam  fcrtnr  et  Seqnanoa." 
In  the  Notit.  Imp.  we  read: "  in  Gallia  Ripense  prae- 
leetos  militam  Barcariomm  Ebrodmii  Sapandiaa," 
where  EbradoBam  appears  to  be  Tttrim,  which  is 
at  one  end  of  the  Lake  of  Nm/eUlA  In  another 
passsge  of  the  NoliL  there  oocnrs :  "  tribnnns  cohor- 
tis  primae  Sapandiae  FUviae  Calaime,"  or  '  Cnbu 
rone,"  which  is  Orenoblt  [Cdlabo].  Thns  Sapao- 
dia  extended  northward  into  the  eoontiy  of  the 
Hrlretii  and  aontliwsrd  into  the  tenitory  of  the 
Allobrages.  The  name  Sapandia  is  pressrred  in 
Saboia,  or  Savig,  bnt  in  a  much  more  limited  signiti- 
eatinn  ;  and  in  the  country  now  called  Saeog  there 
is  said  to  be  a  canton  which  bears  the  partienlar  name 
of  Sumy.    (D*  AnTills,  iVMos,  ^.)  [a.L.] 

SAPHAS.     [Satphas.] 

SAPHE.     [Bkzabda.] 

SAPHRI  (3aipfl),  a  small  Tillage  of  Parthycoe 
mentioned  by  Udoras  {Statk.  Partk.  e.  12).  It 
may  be  the  same  place  as  that  called  by  Ptolemy 
3ify€a  (vi.  9.  §  6),  which  he  places  m  Hyrcania, 
close  to  the  AstabenL  Foriuger  identific*  it  with 
the  modem  Shoffri.  [V.] 

SAPIRITIE  (PluL  TL  29.  s.  33.;  ScHnreifAn)  4) 
3a0w*if)V|n|  rqrot,  PtoL  IT.  5.  $  77 ;  Sor^i^r^, 
Sieph.  B.  SL  r.),  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gnlf,  NE. 
of  ifyos  Hormcs  and  &  of  the  pnmontory  Pharan, 
from  which  sapphires  wen  obtained  according  to 
Stephanns.     Now  Skedum. 

SAPIS  (Xfarii,  Strab.:  Savio),  a  small  titer  of 
Cisalpine  Gaol,  not  Gv  inm  the  frontiers  of  Um- 
bria.  It  rises  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  a  iew 
miles  aboTC  Saisina,  flows  nnder  the  walls  of  that 
town,  and  afterwards,  panning  a  coarse  nearly  doe 
N.,  oroeee*  the  Aemilian  Way  close  to  the  town  of 
Cseseua  (Cesou),  and  &lls  into  the  Adriatic  aboat 
10  miles  S.  of  Karanna.  (Strab.  t.  p.  217;  Plin. 
iii.  IS.  s.  20;  Lacan.  ii.  406;  SiL  Ital.  TiiL  448; 
Tab.  PaU.)  It  is  called  in  the  Tabola  Sabis;  and 
the  name  is  written  Isapis  in  sereisl  editions  of 
Lncan  and  Strsbo;  but  there  seems  little  donbt  that 
Sapis  is  the  trne  form  of  the  nsme.  It  is  still  called 
the  &im>.  There  can  be  little  doobt  that  the  Sa- 
riiiiA  Tbibcb,  mentioned  by  Lity  (zzxi.  2,  szziii. 
37X  as  one  of  the  tiibea  or  ^Tisions  of  the  Umbrian 
nation,  immediately  adjoining  the  Gaulish  tribe  of 
the  Boii,  deiiTed  its  name  from  the  Sapia,  aitd  mnst 
baTc  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  that  riTer.      [E.  H  B.] 

SAPPUAB   UETROPOUS  (3mr^4fa  fanpi- 
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snaXu),  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  88°,  bt.  14° 
SC;  donbtlees  the  c^tal  of  the  Sappharitae  (Sox-^s- 
prroi),  whom  the  same  geographer  places  near  the 
Homeritae  (ti.  6.  §  25),  which  Bochait  identifiea 
with  the  "  Sephar  "  called  by  Hoeee  "  a  moont  of 
the  East,'  and  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cbdldren 
of  Joktan.  (Gen.  z.  30.)  This  Fmter  fiirther 
identifies  with  the  Mount  Climax  of  Ptolemy,  wliirh 
Niebnhr  judged  to  be  the  Smiidra  at  NaUl  Smtarm 
of  modem  Arabia,  the  highlands  of  Fenea,  on  the 
E.  of  which  that  same  trsTeller  found  some  ntiia^ 
half  a  day's  joamey  SW.  of  Jerot,  named  Si^iliar, 
which  he  says  is  witboot  donbt  Aphar,  or  /Ma> 
far.  (Forater,  Gtogr.  of  Arabia,  toI.  L  pp.  94, 
lOS,  127  notes,  179,  toI.  ii.  pp.  154,  17S.)  Aphar 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sehaeans  aeconling  to  the 
anther  of  the  Periplns  ascribed  to  Arrian,  sod  dis- 
tant 12  days' joamey  eastward  from  Hnaa  on  tfaa 
Arabian  gulf;  Mr.  Forstar  remarks  "  that  tfaa  di- 
netion  and  the  distance  carrcspcnd  with  the  site  of 
Dtiafar'  (toL  iL  p.  166,  note  *).  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  important  and  well  marked  site  hat 
not  yet  been  Tisited  and  explored.  [G.  W.I 

SAPPHARI'TAE.  [SAmiAB.] 
SAPPIRE'ME.  [SAPiBcn.] 
SAPRA  PALUS.  [BccES.] 
SARACE'NI  (Sa^xuciiraQ.  This  cdebRsted 
name,  which  became  so  renowned  and  dreaded  in 
Europe,  is  given  to  a  tiibe  of  Arabia  Felix  by  the 
classical  geographerx,  who  do  ivtt,  faowerer.  very 
clearly  define  their  podtioo  in  the  peninsula,  and 
indeed  the  ooontry  of  Sancane  in  Ptolemy  seems 
scarcely  raconcilaable  with  the  situation  assigned  to 
the  Saraceni  by  the  same  geographer.  Thus  he, 
consistently  with  Pliny,  who  joins  them  to  the  Ni- 
bataai  (n.  28.  s.  32),  places  the  Saraceni  aonth  of 
the  Soenitae,  who  were  situated  in  the  neighboorfaood 
of  the  nonhera  moontains  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(Ti.  7.  §  21);  bnt  tfaa  region  Saraeena  ha  phoas 
to  the  west  of  the  black  moontains  {juKoA  lifniy— 
by  which  nams  hs  is  snppoaed  to  designate  the 
rang*  of  Snai,  as  ha  couples  it  with  tl^  gnlf  of 
Phinan — and  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  (t.  17.  § 
3).  St.  Jercme  slso  calls  this  district  the  "  mons 
at  deeertnm  Saraoenomm,  qnod  Tocatnr  Pharan  * 
(OKHnoft.  s.  r.  Xs<p))<,  Choreb),  in  agreement  with 
which  Eusebius  also  places  Phaian  near  the  Saraceni 
who  inhabit  the  desert  (<.  •.  *apdi>).  According 
to  these  writers  their  country  ocrTapoods  with  what 
is  ioSeiiptnre  called  Midian  {Exod.  iL15,  iiL  I :  see 
Midiam),  which,  howsTer,  they  pUoa  incorrectly  on 
the  eaat  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  people  are  iden- 
tified with  the  labmaelitea  by  St  Jaroma  (fimamiatt. 
L  c),  elsewhers  with  Kedar  {CommaU.  m/e*.  zfii 
and  in  Loc.  Htk.  ad  sac.),  with  the  Hidiamtas  by 
Sl  Augustine  (miVitimr.),  with  the  Scanitae  by  An>- 
mianus  MarceUinus,  who,  bowoTer,  uses  the  name  in 
a  wider  acceptation,  and  extends  diam  fipom  Assyria 
to  the  cstaracts  of  the  Nile  (zir.  4).  Their  sitaa- 
tion  is  most  clearly  deecribol  by  die  author  irf  the 
Periplns.  "  They  who  are  called  Saraceni  inhabit 
the  parts  about  the  neck  of  Arabia  Felix  next  to  P»- 
traaa,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  They  haTe  mnny  names, 
and  occupy  a  large  tract  of  desert  land,  bordering 
on  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Deserts,  on  Palaastina  and 
Penis,  and  consequently  on  the  befure-named  Ai»- 
bia  Feliz."  (Muxaan.  i^^  Geog.  Mm.  toL  L  p. 
16,  Hudson.)  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  naim^ 
like  that  of  Scenitae  (with  whom,  as  we  haTe  seen, 
the  Saraceni  are  sometimes  identified),  was  wed 
either  in  a  Uxor  or  more  reotiicteil  sause  for  earioas 
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mndariag  tribea.  As  their  nomadic  uid  migntoiy 
Imbita  wen  described  bj  the  latter,  no  their  preds- 
toty  propeiuities,  accoiding  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation  of  the  name,  was  bj  the  fonner,  fur 
the  Arabic  veib  Saraha,  iccordinj;  to  lezioogniphers, 
signifies  "  to  plunder."  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  lib. 
IT.  cap.  S,  pp.  813,  214.)  The  derivation  of  the 
name  from  Sarah  has  been  rejected  bj  nearly  all 
eritica  as  hietorically  emmeons;  and  the  fact  that 
the  name  mu  in  use  many  oentnries  before  Hoham- 
med,  at  ance  n^atives  the  theory  that  it  was  adopted 
by  him  or  his  foUowers,  in  cider  to  leiiHjve  the 
stigma  of  their  servile  origin  firom  Hagar  the  bond- 
mman.  (Beland,  Palautbia,  p.  87.)  This  anthor 
maintains  that  "  &iraeem  nil  nisi  orientalee  popnks 
notat :"  deriving  the  word  (rom  the  Arabic  Aaraka 
=  ortna  fnit;  and  as  nnhappily  the  Greek  alphabet 
cannot  discriminate  between  gm  and  «Am,  and  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  native  anthors,  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  etymology.  Hr.  Forater, 
in  defiance  of  Bocbart's  severe  sentence,  "  Qni  ad 
Saram  referont,  nngas  agnnt "  (Ceojr.  Sue.  i.  2,  p. 
213),  argues  for  the  matronymic  derivation  fnia 
Sarah,  and  shows  that  the  oonntiy  of  Edom,  or  the 
mopntaine  and  territory  bordering  oh  the  Saraoena 
of  classic  authors,  are  called  "  the  country,  monn- 
taina,  &c  of  Sarah"  by  the  Jews;  and  he  main- 
tains that,  as  this  tract  derived  its  name  of  Edam 
and  Idnmaea  from  the  patriarrh  Esau,  so  did  it  that 
of  Saiah  {ram  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  the 
acknowledged  mother  of  the  race.  {Geog.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  il  pp.  17 — 19.)  His  attempt  to  identify 
the  Saraceni  with  the  Amalekites  is  not  so  snecesa- 
fnl;  for  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  Bephidim 
(_£xod.  zvii.  I,  8  ;  Bsphidix),  which  was  the 
country  of  Saiacena,  yet  their  proper  seat  is 
fiaed  beyond  doubt  in  the  south  a(  the  promised 
land,  in  the  hill-country  immediately  north  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  near  to  Kadesh  {Ifumb.  ziii. 
29);  and  it  is  impossible  to  undentand  "the  valley" 
in  ziv.  25,  and  "  the  bill "  in  zir.  45.  of  Horeb,  as 
Mr.  Forster  does,  since  the  whole  context  implies  a 
position  hr  to  the  north  of  the  district  of  Horeb, 
marked  by  the  following  statioos:  Taberafa,  3  days' 
journey  from  "  the  Mount  of  the  Lord  "  (x.  33,  zi. 
3);  Kibroth-hattaavah,  Hazerotb,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  (zi.  84,  35,  zii.  16,  compare  zzxiii.  16 — 18). 
It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  name  of  the 
Amalekdtee  is  occasionally  nsed,  in  a  much  wider 
acceptation  than  its  proper  one,  of  all  the  Edomite 
tribo,  throughout  Northern  Arabia,  as  e.  g.  in  1  Sam. 
zv.  7 ;  and  similarly  the  name  Samceni  is  eztended  in 
Uarcian's  Periplos,  already  dted :  but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  intrapret  the  words  oi  fcaAai/urai  3apa- 
Ktipol,  xAtlarot  ixoKTcr  wpomiyoptat  of  the  general 
name  of  several  specific  tribes,  marking  common 
habits  or  common  position  rather  than  common 
origin,  aocoiding  to  the  analogy  of  the  Scenitae  in 
old  tiinea  and  of  Bedaaln  =  "  deserti  incolae,"  in 
modem  timee ;  particularly  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  name  was  ever  adopted  by  the  Arabs  tbemaelves, 
who  would  not  have  been  slow  to  appropriate  an 
honourable  appallation,  which  wonld  identify  them 
with  the  great  patriarch.  That  that  predatiny  cha- 
racter had  become  early  established  is  manifest  from 
the  desperate  ezpedient  resorted  to  by  the  emperor 
Deciua  in  order  to  repress  their  encnachmenta.  He 
is  said  to  have  brotight  lions  and  lionesses  from 
Africa  and  turned  them  loose  on  the  boiden  of 
AcabiaaiidFalestiiM,«8fiuai  theCircisiomCastnim, 
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that  they  might  breed  and  propagate  against  ths  Sura- 
cens.  (C%ron.^<nE.in  A.ii.5760,Olymp.257,  Ind. 
ziv.  =  A.  D.  851.)  This  strong  fortress,  called  by 
Procopins  Circeeium  (KipK^iov  ^pe^piw),  the  most 
remote  of  the  Roman  garrisons,  which  was  fortified 
by  Diocletian  (Amnl.  Hare,  zziii.  5),  was  situated 
on  the  angle  fnmed  by  the  oonfinenoe  of  the  Abor- 
rhas  {KhtAow)  and  the  Euphrates  (it  is  still  called 
Kartitia),  so  that  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  time  of 
Prncopius,  the  name  of  Sarsoeni  was  given  to  the 
Arab  tribes  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Con- 
sistently with  this  view,  be  calls  Zenubia's  husband 
Odonattiea,  "  king  of  the  Saracens  in  those  parts  " 
(BdL  Pen.  ii.  .5,  p.  888);- and  Belisarins's  Arab 
contingent,  imder  their  king  Aretas  Qkpitn)  h« 
likewise  calls  Saracens  (ii.  16,  p.  308).  That  Bo- 
man  general  describee  them  (c.  19,  p^  312)  as  in- 
capable of  building  fbrtificatiuns,  bnt  ailepts  at 
plunder,  which  character  again  justifies  tlie  ety- 
mology above  prefarred;  while  it  is  clear  from  these 
and  other  passages  that  the  nae  of  the  name  hail 
broome  established  merely  sa  a  general  name,  and 
precisely  equivalent  to  Arab  (see  BtU.  Pert.  i.  \9, 
pi  261),  and  was  accordingly  adopted  and  apidied 
indifierently  to  all  the  followers  of  Mohammed  by 
the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  [0.  W.l 

SARALA.     [SARDraiA/l 

SARAXIUM  or  SARALUS  (JiptAes),  atown 
of  the  Troomi  in  Oalatia,  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Halya.  (_Tak.  PtMt;  Ptd.  T.  9.  §  4.)         [L.  &] 

SARAHETIE  (Sopq^ri)),  a  district  of  Pontns, 
on  the  bay  of  Amisus.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ;  comp. 
PoMTOS.)  [L.  a] 

SARAN6A  (tA  2<ifNrn«),  a  small  place  on  tb« 
coast  of  Gedrosia  between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabia. 
It  was  visited  by  Nearchus  in  his  coast  voyage  to 
Persia  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  22).  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  Mailer  {Geogr.  Graec.  Mm.  I  c,  ed.  Paris)  that 


it  is  the  same  as  the  'ri(in  of  Ptolemy  (vL  81. 
■8). 
SARAN6AE.     [Drakoiaha.] 
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SARAN6ES  (iofxtrryns),  a  small  tribntuy  of 
the  Hydraotea  QfrttnaiC),  mentioned  by  Arrian  (/ni 
c  4)  in  his  list  of  Indian  rivers.  It  is  doubtless 
the  Sanscrit  Saraaga,  though  it  has  not  been 
determined  to  what  stream  this  Indian  name 
applies.  [v.] 

SARAPANA  (StywraMl,  Strab.  zL  p.  500;  2a- 
pawaris,  Procop.  B.  0.  iv.  14),  a  strong  position  in 
Iberia,  upon  the  river  Phasis,  identified  with  Sella- 
raptmi  in  /onretio,  on  the  modem  road  which  leada 
from  Idingretia  into  Georgia  over  Saram.  (Comp. 
Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iiL  p.  84.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

SARAPARAE  (2ap<nr^  Stnb.  zL  p.  SSI; 
Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a  Thracian  people,  dwelling  be- 
yond Armenia  near  the  Gnranii  and  Medi,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  describee  them  as  a  savage,  lawless, 
and  mountainous  people,  who  acalped  uul  cut  off 
heads  (rtpurinSurriu  ml  iraa^aXurrit).  The 
latter  is  said  by  Stnbo  to  be  the  meaning  of  their 
name,  which  ia  confirmed  by  the  fiKt  thitt  in  the 
Persian  tar  means  "  head  "  and  para  "  division.* 
(Anqnetil,  Stir  let  one.  Langaet  de  la  Parte,  in 
llim.  tie  FAead.  ^c-  ^oL  zzzi.  p.  419,  quoted  in 
Kramer's  Strab.  vd.  iL  p  500;  comp,  Gnskurd's 
Slmb.  vol.  ii.  p.  439.) 

SARAFIONIS  PORTDS.    [Nicoma  Dbomus.] 

SARAPIS  IMS.  (Stycb-tSoi  rliaos),  an  island  off 
the  South  Coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplns  ascribed  to  Arrian  (,0«og.  Orate.  Min. 
Ti^  L  p.  19,  Hadra)  aa  situated  SOOO  stadia  east 
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of  the  WT«n  iilands  of  Ztiiolit*,  wUch  an  identified 
with  the  idands  of  Kmriim  Mmritm.  The  Uknd  of 
5ienp8  is  thenfcn  eonectly  pieced  bj  lyAiinUe 
at  ifoteira.  It  it  deachbed  in  the  Periplaa  aa 
abnat  ISO  atadia  diatant  from  the  coast,  and  aboat 
200  stadia  wide;  It  had  three  TiiUjces,  and  was  inha- 
bited by  tin  sacred  caste  oT  the  IchihyophagL  Tfaey 
spoke  Arabic,  and  wore  girdles  of  cocoa  leaves.  The 
Island  pradaocd  a  Tariet7  and  abundance  of  toctniaea, 
and  was  a  fsTouita  st^oo  for  the  mercbant  vessels 
rfCane.  [a\r.]     . 

SARA'^X&  a  river  of  6allia,  a  braiich  of  the 
M-aelU  ( JfoMi).  The  Itina.  pUoe  the  Poos  Saravi 
«a  the  ^rmvna,  on  a  road  from  Divodomin  (Jfeis) 
to  Ar^^entflratnm  (Strat^urg).     [Pom  Sakavl] 

The  Saravns  is  mentinned  in  the  poem  of  Asao- 
niaa  oa  the  Moaella  (v.  367):  — 

*  Naviger  nndisona  dndnm  roe  male  Sanvns 
Tata  vnte  vocat,  lonfniin  qui  di.'-tuUt  amnem, 
FesM  sub  Angustis  ut  volreret  ostia  maris.* 
The  Saravns  is  the  jorre,  which  jonia  the  Moiel 
«D  the  rif;ht  bank  a  few  miles  above  Augusta  Tre- 
Tiroram  (Trier).    In  an  ioseription   the  .river  is 
named  Sens.  [G.  L.] 

SABBACUH  CXiflaitar,  PtoL  HL  5.  §  29),  a 
town  of  Sirmatia,  npoD  an  affluent  of  the  Tanais, 
prohablv  a  Graeciaed  form  of  the  Slavonic  Sr6ec. 
(t>cha&nk,«l(ai.i4<(.  ToLi.pp.  $12,514.)  [E.B.J.] 
SARDABALE.  [SiOA.] 
SARDEMISUS,  a  aoatbem  branch  of  Mount 
Taoms  on  the  ftootiers  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
extending  as  br  as  Phaselis;  it  is  also  connected 
with  Mount  Climax  on  the  frontiere  between  Milyaa 
and  Pisidia  Proper.  (Pomp.  Meb,  1 14  ;  Plin.  T. 
26.)  [L.S.] 

SARDEliE  (3apSini'),  a  mountain  of  Mjna,  on 
the  northera  bank  of  the  Hermns,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gthw;  at  its  foot  was  the  town  of  Keen- 
toefaos.  (HoBL  Ep.  I  3;  Vit  Bom.  9.)      [L.  &] 

SABOES  (XfptfM  or  Saptit :  Rih.  SopSionii), 
the  ancieat  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  was 
aitnated  at  the  northern  Kmt  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  this  mountain  and  the  river 
Hermos,  from  which  it  was  about  20  stadia  distant. 
(Aniaa,  Awih.  i.  17.)  The  small  river  Pactolna,  a 
ttibotary  of  the  Hermus,  flawed  through  the  agora 
of  Sardes.  (Herod,  r.  101.)  This  city  was  of  more 
rvccDt  origin,  as  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  625)  remarks,  than 
the  Trojan  times,  but  was  nevertheless  very  ancient, 
and  had  a  very  strong  acropolis  on  a  predpitoos 
height.  The  town  is  6rst  mentiooed  by  Aeschylus 
(/Vrs.  45);  and  Herodotus  (i.  84)  rehites  that  it 
waa  farti6i!d  by  a  king  Meles,  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  preceded  Candaules.  The 
eitt  itself  was,  at  least  at  first,  built  in  a  rude 
maimer,  and  the  hoases  were  ooverad  with  dry 
neds.  is  conieqaence  of  which  it  was  re(Katedly 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  acropolis,  which  some  of 
the  ancieut  geographers  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Hyde  (Saab.  xiii.  p.  626 ;  comp.  Plin.  v.  30;  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Ihtm.  Per.  830),  was  built  upon  an  afanost 
inanssible  rock,  and  sanuunded  with  a  triple  wall. 
In  the  rMgn  of  Ardys,  Sardes  wss  taken  by  the 
Cimmerians,  bat  they  were  unable  to  gain  posaeasioD 
of  the  citadel  The  city  attained  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity in  the  reign  of  the  hist  Lydian  king,  Croesus. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  Sudes 
Ivcame  the  residenoe  of  the  Persian  satraps  of 
WeOen  Asia.  (Herod,  v  25 ;  Pans.  in.  9.  §  i) 
Ui  the  ravolt  of  tiM  loniana,  axcited  by  AiistagoEas 


and  Ksiiaeni,  the 
force,  took  Sardea,  esBt^  Oa 
denuded  by  Arlafsmsa  aad  a 
The  d^  then  was  aecidmtalyBBis.BalaEr 
to  the  gnand,  as  tlie  bmUa^  ■  ii  i  uti  i 
easily  oombastible  "— '-"-^  Aa  £■  on  a 
loniana  and  Adieniaas  ■itiahts,  kc  &^  ^ 
rebuilt;  aai  tha  iadignabon  af  ^  hK  <  N^ 
exdted  by  thia  attack  on  obb  of  ha  pseol  ^a, 
detennined  him  to  w^e  war  i^aa  i^K 
Xerxea  apent  at  fiantoa  tie  wiMs  ]iKCiclt 
expedition  against  Greece,  ad  it  ^  oas  ^ 
Gyms  the  younger  aaaeaaUed  ia  fannBAM 
to  maidi  against  hia  braihar  Artassaa  ilifk 
.^noi.  L  8.  §  5.)  Vliea  AhmAr  d>  ^mm 
rived  in  Ana,  and  had  giand  tlie  itu  itt 
Graniens,  Sardea  surrendend  Is  ka  nkcni* 
anoe,  for  which  he  rewarded  ib  —'-'■""■  ?• 
storing  to  them  their  fieedoa  asi  &a  antl 
laws  and  institntiaiB.  (Arrias!,  i.  IT.)  lar  A 
death  of  Akzander,  Sardea  came  'sa»  x»  y 
of  Antigonns,  and  after  his  dsfctf  A  Lai 
that  of  the  Selenddae  of  Syria.  Satts 
of  Seleucua  Cerannna,  Adiaeas  set  haaef  sa 
king  of  that  portJon  of  Asia  Miar,  aad  xjr 
his  residence.  (Polyb.  iv.  48,  v.  ST.)  i« 
the  Great  beaieged  the  usuiyei  in  ha  aE&  iai 
whole  year,  until  at  length  L^nas,aC(fai.^ 
the  ramparts  at  a  point  where  they  wen  M!ial 
On  thia  occasion,  again,  a  great  part  gf  atarA 
destroyed.  (Polyh.  vii.  15,  Ac  lii.  a..'  ~" 
Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Ibasas  e.  : 
of  Magneaia,  Sardes  passed  iate  tbe  ha4  j'A 
Bomans.  In  the  reign  of  Tanini  aeejM 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  nuns  by  aa  oA^^  1 
the  emperor  ordoed  its  restonum.  flitJal 
47<  Sliah.  ziiL  p. 627.)    In  the  biA<i&*A 
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(iii.  1,  &c.),  Sardes  U  named  u  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  nhenoe  it  is  clear  that  at  that  time  its 
inhabitants  had  adopted  Chiiatiamt;^.  From  Plinj 
(y.  SO)  Tre  leam  that  Sardes  vaa  the  capital  of  a 
conrentos:  daring  the  first  centories  of  the  Christian 
era  we  hear  of  mora  than  one  conncil  held  then; 
and  it  continned  to  be  a  wealthr  city  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  (Eunap.  p.  154;  Hie- 
Tocl.  p.  669.)  The  Tnrks  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  1 1th  century,  and  two  centuries  later  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Tamerlane.  (Anna 
Comn.  p.  323  ;  M.  Ducas,  p.  39.)  Sardes  is  now 
little  mora  than  a  Tillage,  atlU  bearing  the  name  of 
Sarif  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  These  mins,  though  extending 
over  a  large  space,  are  not  of  any  great  consequence; 
they  consist  of  the  remiuns  of  a  stadium,  a  Uieatre, 
auid  the  triple  walls  of  the  acropolis,  with  lofty 
towers. 

The  fertile  plain  of  Sardes  bore  the  name  of  Sar- 
diene  or  Sopiiwiy  rtSlor,  and  near  the  city  was 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Alyattes.  Sanies  was  be- 
liered  to  be  the  naUve  place  of  the  Spartan  poet 
Alcman,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  two  rheto- 
ricians Diodoma  and  the  historian  Eunapius  were 
luitives  of  Sardes.  (Chandler,  Travels  m  Atia 
Minor,  p.  316,  foil :  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  f.  342, 
foil. ;  Richter,  Wdafahrtm,f.  511,  fall. ;  Pnikesch, 
Dmkaurdigk.  Tol.  iii.  p.  31,  foil.]  [L.  8.] 

SAKDI'NIA  (4  SapU:  EA.  SapSmi,  Satdns: 
Sardinia),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  situated  to  the  S. 
of  Corsica  (from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  now  called  the  /Spruit  of  Boni/axio) 
and  NW.  of  Sicily.  Its  most  southern  extremity. 
Cape  Spariiomio,  was  distant  only  120  get^.  miles 
frum  Capt  Serrat  in  Africa. 

L    Gehbsal  DiscRipnoir. 

It  was  a  dispnted  point  in  ancient  times  whether 
Sicily  or  Sardinia  was  the  largest.  Herodotus  calls 
Sardinia  "  the  largest  of  islands  "  (r^irvi'  Awaa4ui' 
luyia-mr,  i.  170,  rl)aoytiir  nryttmpi,  r.  106),  but 
in  passages  where  it  is  not  certun  that  the  expression 
is  to  be  construed  quite  strictly.  Scylax,  howerer, 
distinctly  calls  Sardinia  the  krgest  of  all  the  isUnds 
in  the  Mediterranean,  assigning  to  Sicily  only  the  se- 
cond rank  (Scyl.  p.  66.  §  1 13) ;  and  Timaens  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  same  view  (cq>.  Strab.  xiv,  p.  654). 
But  the  general  opinion  was  the  other  way;  the 
comic  poet  Alexius  already  enumerated  the  seven 
great  islands,  as  they  were  called,  placing  Sicily  first 
and  Sardinia  second  (Alex.  ap.  Const.  Porphyr, 
de  Prov.  ii.  §  10):  and  this  view  is  followed  by 
Scjmnns  Cliius,  as  well  as  by  the  later  geographers. 
(.S.tynm.  Ch.  p.  223;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Plin.  iii.  7. 
s.  13,  8.  s.  14;  Diod.  t.  17).  Diodoms,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that  it  is  very  nearly  equal  to  Sicily 
in  magnitude  (Diod.  v,  16):  and  this  opinion,  which 
was  adapted  by  CloTerius  (SidL  AnLf.  478),  con- 
tinned  10  prevail  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
But  modem  researches  have  proved  that  Sardinia  is 
aclnally  the  larger  of  the  two,  though  the  difference 
is  bat  trifling.  (Smyth's  Sardinia,  p.  66.)  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
above  140  geog.  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  by 
about  60  in  its  average  brvadth,  which,  however, 
attains  to  is  mnch  as  77  in  one  part.  The  measme- 
ments  given  by  Plhiy,  of  188  miles  (I48|  geog. 
miles)  m  length  along  the  E.  coast,  and  175  on  the 
W.,  are  therefore  very  bir  approximations    (Plin. 
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fli.  7.  s.  13),  while  those  of  Strabo,  who  calls  the 
island  220  miles  in  length  by  98  in  breadth,  are 
considerably  overstated.     (Stiab.  v.  p.  S24.) 

Sardinia  is  a  mnch  more  fertile  and  less  moan- 
tainons  island  than  Corsica.  It  is,  however,  tnvened 
thnmghont  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  commence  at  the  headland 
called  Capo  Lungo  Sardo,  and  extend  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Ci^)o  Carbonara, 
which  forms  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  island.  This 
range,  which  is  composed  oJF  granitic  and  other 
primary  rocks,  is  nndoiibtedly  a  continnatiaa,  in  a 
geological  sense,  of  the  mountains  of  Cocsiea,  and 
prodnces  a  rugged  and  difficult  country  CDnning 
much  the  wildest  and  most  undviliaed  part  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  moimtain  summits,  howcrver,  an  fiir 
from  attaining  the  same  elevation  as  those  of  Corsica, 
the  highest  pinnt,  called  Monts  Genargentu,  rising 
only  to  5276  feet,  while  the  Monte  di  Sta  riltoria, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  rises  to  4040  feet,  and 
the  peak  of  Limbarra  (the  most  northerly  group  of 
the  chain)  to  3686  feet:  bnt  the  general  elevation  of 
the  range  rarely  exceeds  3000  feet  (Smyth,  p.  67.) 
West  of  this  mountain  district,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered on  a  rough  estimate  as  comprising  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  island,  ara  situated  three  de- 
tached groups  of  mountains;  the  moat  considerable 
of  which  is  that  in  the  SW.,  which  extends  from 
Capo  Sparttveato  to  Capo  delta  Frasca  on  the  Guff 
of  OruUmo,  and  the  highest  snmmits  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet  In  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  island  is  another  isolated  range 
of  lees  extent,  called  the  Monti  della  Nvrra,  ex- 
tending from  the  Capo  dtUa  Cauda  to  the  Capo 
del  FaJLame.  Both  theee  groups  are,  like  the  moon- 
tains  in  the  E.  of  the  island,  composed  of  primary 
rocks;  bnt  N.  of  the  river  rtrso,  and  extending  firam 
thence  to  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  beyond  Sattari, 
is  an  extensive  volcanic  tract,  occupied  in  consider- 
able part  by  a  range  of  extinct  volcanoee,  one  of 
which,  the  Monte  IJrticu,  rises  to  an  elevation  ct 
3430  feet.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action 
having  taken  place  within  the  historical  period,  bnt 
extensive  tracts  are  still  covered  with  broad  streams 
and  fields  of  kiva.  Notwithstanding  this  abundance 
ofmonntains,  Sardinia  possesses  several  plwns  of 
considerable  extent.  The  largest  of  these  is  that 
called  the  Can^Mmo,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cagliari  to  that  of  OriiUmo,  thus  sepontii^g 
entirely  the  range  of  monntains  in  the  SW.  fi^n 
those  in  the  E.  of  the  island ;  it  is  a  tract  of  great 
fertility.  A  similar  plain,  though  of  less  extent, 
stretches  across  from  the  nQgbbonrhood  of  Alghero 
to  that  of  Porlo  Torres,  thus  isolating  the  chain  of 
the  Monti  delta  Nurra  ;  while  eerenl  smaller  ones 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  general 
character  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  well  summed  up 
by  Strabo,  when  he  says,  "  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
a  rugged  and  wild  country,  bnt  a  large  part  eontains 
mnch  fertile  land,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  bnt 
most  especially  in  com."    (Strab.  v.  p:  224.) 

The  great  disadvantage  of  Sardinia,  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times,  was  the  insalubrity  of  its 
chmate.  This  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers,  and  appeara  to  have  obtained  among  the 
Romans  an  almost  proverbial  notoriety.  Mela  calls 
it  "  soli  quam  coeli  melioris,  atqns  tit  ftecnnda,  it* 
pene  pestilens."  Strabo  gives  much  the  same  ac- 
count, and  Martial  alludes  to  it  as  tlie  most  deadly 
climate  he  can  mention.  (Strab.  v.  pL  225 ;  MeL 
ii.  7.  §19;    nuis.  x.  17.  §  11;    Mai tial,  iv.  60.  6 j 
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Cic  add.  Fr.  H.  S;  Tac.  Bit  iL  85;  SO.  ItjI. 
zii.  37I.)  Thm  can  be  do  doabt  that  this  wu 
mainlj  owing  to  the  extenstTe  marshes  and  lagnnes 
on  the  coast,  fonned  at  the  months  of  the  rivem; 
and  as  thaae  natnrall;  adjoined  the  more  lerel  tracts 
and  plains,  it  was  pceciaelj  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  islaad  that  suffered  the  most  aererelr  from  ma- 
laria. (Stiab.  L  e.)  The  more  derated  and  moun- 
tainous tracts  in  the  interior  were  doabtless  then,  ss 
now,  ine  from  this  soonrp;  bat  thef  were  inhabited 
onlfbj  wild  tribes,  sod  rsrel;  risited  by  the  more  d- 
Tiliasd  inhabitants  of  the  plsins  and  cities.  Hence 
the  character  of  nnhealthuiees  was  oatually  allied 
to  the  whole  island. 

.  IL     H18TOBT. 


The  itatemeots  of  anosnt  writers  ooooeming  the 
orifpn  of  the  popolatioa  of  Sardinia  are  eztionelf 
various  and  oooflicting,  and  af^ee  only  in  represent- 
ing it  as  of  a  very  mind  kind,  and  proceeding  bam 
many  difiinent  soaroes.  According  to  Paosaniaa, 
who  has  given  these  traditions  in  the  greatest  detail, 
its  first  inhabitants  were  Libyana,  who  croased  orer 
under  the  command  of  Sardns,  the  son  of  a  native 
hero  or  dirinity,  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks 
with  Hercules.  (Pans.  z.  17.  §  2.)  This  Sardus 
was  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  isbnd, 
which  wss  previously  called,  or  at  least  known  to 
the  Greeks,  by  that  of  Ichnnsa  (^IxnSffcC),  from  the 
resemblame  of  its  general  form  to  the  print  of  a 
man's  foot;  (Pans.  <.  c.  §  I ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.-358 — 
360;  Pseud.  Arist.  Uirib.  104.)  Timaeos,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  called  it  Sandaliotix  from  the  same 
circomstsnce  (Plin.  iii.  IS.  s.  17);  but  it  is  clear 
thai  neither  of  these  names  was  ever  in  general  nse. 
The  6ct  thst  the  earliest  popnlstioo  came  from 
Africa  is  iatrinsicslly  probable  enongh,  though  little 
valos  can  be  attached  to  such  traditions.  Pansanias 
indeed  expressly  tells  as  (L  e.  §  7)  that  the  popu- 
latioa  of  the  moontain  diMtricts  (the  people  whom 
be  calls  Ilienaes)  resembled  the  Libyana  both  in 
their  physical  characters  and  their  habits  of  lift. 
The  next  settlers,  according  to  Pansanias,  wan  a 
Greek  cokny  under  Aristaens,  to  whom  some  writen 
ascribe  the  fitondation  of  Caralis;  and  theee  wen 
fiillowed  by  a  body  of  Ibeijans  under  a  leader  named 
Norax,  who  feoadad  the  dty  called  Nora  in  the 
f<W.  part  of  the  island.  Next  to  theee  came  a  body 
of  Greeks  bam  Thespiae  and  Attica,  tmder  the 
Mmmand  of  lolans,  who  fonnded  a  colony  at  Olbia 
in  the  NE.  comer  <k  the  island.  After  this  came  a 
body  of  Tngaas,  a  part  of  those  who  bad  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  their  city,  and  established 
thonselvee  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  not  till  hng  afterwards  that  they  wen  expelled 
Inm  thence  by  a  fresh  body  of  Libyans,  who  drove 
them  up  into  the  more  nigged  and  inaccessible  psrts 
•f  the  island,  whan  they  retained  down  to  a  late  period 
the  name  of  Ilienses  CIAicu,  Pans.  x.  17.  §§  3—7; 
Sil.  IlaL  xiL  360 — 368).  The existenoecf  a  moun- 
tain triba  cf  this  name  is  a  well  attested  fact,  as 
they  an  neatiooad  by  Livy  as  well  as  by  the  geo- 
grapbeia;  and  it  b  pnhaUa  that  the  casual  resem- 
blaaoe  <i  same  gave  oocasioo  to  the  {able  of  their 
Trtrian  origin.  [Iuzhsbs.]  The  lolu  or  Idaenses, 
on  the  other  hmd,  had  kat  their  name  in  the  time 
gf  Sbabo,  and  were  called,  according  to  him,  Dia- 
ghasbiam  (A«nr«rteu,v.  p.  2S5).  a  name  which  is, 
bawcKT.  not  teiKl  in  any  otlier  ancient  author. 
Anadiar  Iribey  wboas  name  is  iband  in  historical 
tunss,  is  that  rf  the  Balari,  who,  arDoording  to  Pu- 
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saniaa,  deiTTcd  fbearoiig^  fiaaiWrtfgen- 
naries  in  the  aerrioa  cf  Caithi{!,A<  W  U» 
refnge  to  the  momitaBa.  (T^lcfl.)  Te 
these  most  be  added  the  Caai,ihc<iv'aaft- 
denUy  indicated  by  their  s^K  Tasi^aaB 
monntains  in  the  N.  of  theidBri(ii&apwd 
LuHbarra),  tofi  had  miaOf  fxm^mabmtm 
adjacent  island  cf  Cornea,  as  tk^sisaU^ 
Pansanias  aa  having  fan.    (Pas.  I  c) 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  craiiaeaid^i£:iaa 
theae;  they  an  rdatcd  wUi  mHy  nacn  1| 
other  writera,  aome  of  whia  ttcm  'ii  >«■« 
olhen  the  Ilieaaca,  the  Best  oci^  mtiamt 
the  ishnd  (Kod.  ir.  S9,  v.  15;  3U.  LT  { Ik 
Strab.  V.  p.  235  ;  SiL  IlaL  L  c);  ^  t  « ihB 
that  the  difierant  '^—-'-t  tiiasasa  dksak 
ibunded  with  laie  annthcr.  StiA:  imt  ta» 
suiement  that  the  earfiest  iiJislaiiirii  i  imm 
(before  the  anival  of  lolaas)  woe  T<n»a^ 
^  S2S),  by  which  he  mat  fnAsUy  aea  ;4» 
gians,  rather  than  Etniaeaaa.  WebcKva^ 
of  any  Greek  ml^iti^  in  s«rj^»^  tea:  it  fe 
torical  period;  thoogh  the  isls^  ns  ca:>^4 
known  to  them,  and  aaemstahaicbeBilaaiift 
aa  affording  a  temptii^  field  fr  hAm'iii  Ite 
we  an  t<dd  by  Herodotaa  that  when  Fkec^^lB 
were  taken  by  Harp^ua  (b.  CL  545)  Ac  piiB^ 
suggested  that  all  tiie  nmaina^  yitataaiift 
ceed  in  a  body  to  Sardinia,  and 


in  that  island.   (Herod.  L  1 7a)  Affm'st.iA 
Histiaens  of  Mileciis  jaiaiusej  Cktia  e  saimi 
whole  idand  for  him;  and  it  afimstitf  ael 
of  emigrating  there  was  setioosly  eatatsaa. 
V.  106, 124.)  Ptaaaniai  indeed  RpoA  at: 
senians  as  thinking  of  ivs^gnti^  tbsR  a  si 
earlisrperiad,jaataAertiiecliaerfiiB&ncli  ' 
nian  War,  B.C.  668  (Pans.  ir. ».{}):  MM  , 
theae  pnjectawererealiaed,«aditeaamuJi1 
there  were  no  Gredt  settlcmaitB  B  the  iUai 
time  when  it  fell  into  tfaa  faaada  rf  thcCrisri 
The  CartlagiiuBa  fniM|iai<  is  afadiii^ 
in  the  histocy  of  S«i»<inm  tbt  csa  ks  a^^ 
as  resting  ca  any  sore  hBtarieal  &Bidriia;Ba 
of  this  the  date  cannot  be  fixad  wsh  lui"'F 
is  probable  indeed  that  at  a  tami  ^iSk  {adl 
Phoenicians  had  not  only  visited  the  ohIi  <  t 
dinia  for  commocial  purpoaesL,  tad  had  eatf 
trading  stations  or  iactiaies  Acre.    DiafawMI 
ezpnsdy  tells  us  that  tlicy  piaaled  miaiiri  ii  M 
dinia,  as  well  as  in  Siciiy,  l^aia,  and  Asia^ 
V.  35);  and  there  stcma  seaoa  nooa  a  aart 
them  Uie  fint  ibondatieai  of  tim  iani  aTsi  i  <■! 
Caralis,  Nora,  and  Saka.      (Ibvaa,  di^  ni0t 
vol.  iiL  ppl  558,  573.)      ^  in  ttes  CBt  al 
many  others,  it  is  imptiaaiMo  ta  ^r't**  ^■'^ 
what  was  doiia  by  the  Pfaeenciaaa  thaB^li 
what  by  their  deseendanta  the  Ghrthspaa  t 
is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  iimiei  frfe 
latter  to  form  extensive  and  peeasBBt  aakaB 
in  the  isfamd,  of  winch  th^  ndued  ikr  r^ 
part  under  their  authority.     rtiinils|  ■  Ml 
the  first  Carthaginian  expe£tiaBi  ttak  put  sdi 
a  leader  named  kUIchos,  whs  wb,  he»n«.# 
feated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  olive 
(Justin,  xviiL   7.)     The  next  anaan 
ducted  by  Hasdmbal,  the  sen  of  li^a  ■>  * 
elder  brother  (if  we  may  trust  ts  1^  lanap' 
Justin)  of  Hsmikar,  who  ns  kiW  at  Eaa 
B.  a  480.    Hasdrafaal  hiaael^  aaar  vn  ■> 
cesses,  was  slain  in  battle;  bat  the  Cartbi^jaM 
seem  to  have  ban  this  time  TiisiiiUiiB!  tbaricC 
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in  the  ialasd.  (Id.  su.  I.)  The  ehnmology  of 
Justin  does  not  chum  much  confideuce;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  in  this  instance  it  is  not  &r  from  cor- 
rect, and  that  we  may  place  the  Carthaginian  con- 
qaest  about  SOO— 180  B.  o.  It  can  hardly  have  taken 
place  much  earlier,  as  the  Ionian  Greeks  still  looked 
upon  the  island  as  open  to  colonisation  in  the  reign 
of  Darins  Hystaspis. 

Of  the  details  and  circumstances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian oonqncst  we  have  no  account;  but  we  are 
told  in  general  terms  that  they  made  themselree 
mssteis  of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rugged  mountain  districts  which  were  held  by 
the  Ilienses  and  Coisi.  (Pans.  z.  17.  §  9;  PoL 
L  10.)  They  foonded  many  towns,  and  {rem  their 
superior  dvilisation  struck  such  deep  root  into  the 
coanti7,  that  eren  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  man- 
ners, character,  and  institntions  of  the  Sardinians 
were  still  essentially  Punic  It  even  appears  tliat  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Pnnic 
origin,  though  this  was  doubtless  confined  to  the 
towns  and  <&»  more  settled  districts  in  their  imme- 
diate noghboorhood.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §§  15,  42, 
45.)  But  notwithstanding  these  clear  eridences  of 
the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  influence,  we  have 
leaieely  any  acoonnt  of  the  long  period  of  above  two 
oeutoriea  and  a  half,  daring  which  they  oontinned 
masters  of  all  the  more  important  portions  of  the 
island.  An  isolated  notice  occurs  in  b.  c.  379  of  a 
great  revolt  in  Sardinia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took 
advantage  of  a  pestilence  that  had  afflicted  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  made  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  shake  off 
their  yoke,  but  without  success.  (Died.  xv.  24.) 
We  iMm  also  that  already  at  this  period  Sardinia 
was  able  to  export  Urge  qnantities  of  com,  with 
which  it  supplied  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xiv.  63,  77.)  The  story  current  among  tin 
Greeks,  of  the  Carthaginians  having  systematically 
disconnged  agricnltnre  in  the  island  (Pseud.  Arist. 
de  Mirai.  104),  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  with- 
out foondation.  During  the  First  Pnnic  War  (a.  o. 
259)  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  after  the  oonqnest  of 
Aleris  in  Corsica,  directed  his  couns  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Olbia, 
but  did  not  venture  to  attadt  that  city.  (Zonar. 
viii.  II.)  Having,  however,  received  reinforcements 
fipom  Bcine,  he  landed  in  the  island,  totally  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  and  took  the  dty 
of  Oltna,  as  well  as  several  minor  towns.  The  next 
year  C.  Sulpicins  followed  up  this  advantage,  and 
lavaged  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  apparently 
with  little  opposition.  (ZcDar.  viiL  11, 12;  PoL  L 
24;  Ores.  iv.  7,  8;  Flor.  u.  2.  §  16;  VaL  Max.  v. 
l.§2.) 

No  real  tooting  was,  however,  gained  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  Sardinia  during  the  First  Punic  War;  and 
the  peace  which  put  a  close  to  that  contest  left  the 
island  subject  to  Carthage  as  before.  Bnt  a  few 
Tears  afterwards  the  Carthaginian  mercenariee  in 
Sardinia  followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
Africa,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  they  were 
indeed  overpowered  by  the  natives,  and  driven  out  of 
the  island,  bnt  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  who  undertook  to  restore  them,  and  threatened 
the  Carthaginians  with  war  if  they  attempted  the 
restoration  of  their  own  dominion  in  Sardinia.  The 
latter  were  exhausted  with  the  long  and  fierce  eon- 
test  with  their  mercenary  troops  in  Africa,  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist.  They  consequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  demands  of  the  Komans,  and  agreed 
by  traaty  to  abandoD  all  claims  to  Sardinia,  B.  c. 
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238.     (PoL  L  79,  88;   Appian,  Pm.  5;  Liv.  xxi. 

1.)  Bnt  the  Carthaginians  could  cede  no  more 
than  they  possessed,  and  the  whole  island  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Its  subjuga- 
tion was  not  effected  by  the  Bomans  till  after  several 
campaigns;  and  though  in  b. <x  235  T.  Manlins 
Torquatus  triumphed  over  the  Sardinians,  and  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  whole  island  to  snbjecUon 
(Eutrop.  iii.  3;  One.  iv.  12  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii  38; 
Fait.  Capit.),  it  is  clear  that  this  statement  must 
be  understood  with  oonsiderable  limitation,  as  the 
ocmsnls  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  Sp.  Carvilius 
and  Pomponitis  Matho,  were  st^l  able  to  earn  the 
distinction  of  a  triumph  "de  Sardis."  (Fast  CapU.) 
The  conquest  of  the  island  was  now  considered 
complete;  and  it  was  tednced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province,  to  which  a  praetor  was  annnally  sent. 
Corsica  was  soon  after  annexed  to  his  jurisdictian. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  wilder  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior,  though  they  may  have  tendered  a 
nominal  submissian,  were  not  really  snbdued,  and 
continued  long  after  to  molest  the  settled  psrts  of 
the  island  by  tfasir  depredations,  as  well  ss  to  find 
employment  for  the  arms  of  the  praetor  by  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  a  more  serious  description. 

During  the  Second  Funic  War,  Sardinia  was  natn* 
rally  watched  with  considerable  jeaknsy,  lest  tlia 
Carthaginians  should  attempt  to  regain  poawssion 
of  what  they  had  so  long  held.  Bnt  the  war  which 
broke  out  there  in  B.  o.  215,  imder  a  native  chief 
named  Hampeioora,  is  attributed  by  the  Boman 
writers  themselves  in  great  measure  to  the  eeverity 
of  taxation  and  the  exactions  of  their  govemom. 
T.  Manlins  Torquatus,  the  same  who  as  consul 
had  already  triumphed  over  the  Sardinians,  wss  ap- 
pointed to  quell  this  insurrection.  He  defeated  the 
Sardinians  under  Hiostus,  the  son  of  Hsmpeicora, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Comns :  but  the  arrival  of 
a  Carthaginian  force  under  Hasdrubal  gave  fresh 
sjorit  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  combined  armies 
sidvancad  to  the  very  gates  of  Caralis.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  Traquatns  in  a  pitched 
battle  and  totally  defeated.  Hasdrubal  was  taken 
prisoner,  Hiostus  slain  in  the  battle,  and  Hampsi- 
cora  in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The 
remains  of  the  defeated  army  took  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Comus;  bnt  this  was  soon  reduced  by 
Manliu^,  and  the  other  towns  of  Sardinia  ono  after 
the  other  made  their  submission.  (Liv.  xxiii.  32, 
40,  41.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  wan 
in  Sardinia;  and  the  large  supplies  of  com  which  the 
island  began  to  furnish  to  B«ne  and  to  the  armies  in 
Italy  (Liv,  xxv.  22,  xxx.  24)  sufikiently  prove  that  a 
considerable  part  of  it  at  least  was  in  the  peaceable 
pcesessioQ  of  the  Boman  authorities.  The  mountain 
tribea  were,  however,  still  uiuubdued  ;  and  in  b.  a 
181  the  Ilienses  and  Balari  brake  out  into  a  ireeh 
insurrection,  which  assumed  so  formidable  a  cha- 
racter that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
WIS  expressly  sent  to  Sardinia  to  cany  tm  the  war. 
He  defeated  the  insurgents  with  heavy  loss,  and  fol- 
lowed up  his  victory  with  such  vigour  that  he  put 
to  the  sword  or  took  prisoners  not  less  than  80,000 
persons.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xli.  6, 12, 17,  28.)  The 
nimiber  of  captives  bronght  to  Rome  on  this  occasion 
wu  so  great  that  it  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  "  Sardi  venales "  for  anything  that  was 
cheap  and  worthless.  (Vict.  Fir.  10.  65.)  Another 
serions  outbreak  oocuned  in  Sardinia  as  htte  as  x.  a 
114,  to  lepras  which  M.  Caecilins  JUetellus  was 
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WDt  u  pneoaml  to  the  iiUnd,  ud  iftar  two  jmn 
of  ooutianoai  warfare  ha  aanied  the  dutinotion  of  a 
triamph,  a  anfficient  proof  of  the  {bnnidabla  cha- 
racter of  the  innurectioo.  (Eatrop.  ir.  29 ;  Rof. 
Feat.  4.)  Tl:i«  is  the  last  time  we  bear  of  my  war 
of  importance  in  Sardinia;  but  eren  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  moontaineeni  were  in  the  habit  of  plun- 
dering the  inhabitants  of  the  more  fertile  districts, 
and  ijia  Boman  praeton  in  rain  enJeavuored  to 
chrek  their  depredations.     (Strab.  T.  p.  225.) 

The  admimstration  of  the  province  was  entmsted 
throogboot  the  period  of  the  Republic  to  a  praetor 
<r  propraetor.  Its  general  system  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  prorinoes;  but  Sardinia  was  in  some 
wapsets  eoe  of  the  least  favoured  of  all.  In  .the 
time  of  Cicero  it  did  not  contain  a  single  free  or 
allied  city  (oi'ito'  fttdertUa)  (Cic.  pro  Seamr.  § 
44) :  the  whole  province  wasi  rei;arded  as  conquered 
laud,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  iu  all  cases  paid 
tlie  tenth  part  of  their  com  in  kind,  as  well  as  a 
tfijaairftiini  or  annual  contribution  in  money.  (Cic. 
fro  Balh.  18;  Liv.  xxiii.  41.)  From  tlie  great  ht- 
tility  of  the  island  in  com,  the  former  contribution 
became  one  of  the  most  important  resouroea  of  the 
Boman  state,  and  before  the  close  of  the  Republic  we 
tnd  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  alladed  to  as  the 
"  tria  framentaria  subsidia  reipublieae."  (Cic.  pro 
Itg.  Um>a.  13;  Varr.  A.  &  ii.  Pr.  §  3;  Valerius 
Muimns  also  terms  them  "  benignissimae  nrbis 
Bostnw  nntrices,"  viL  6.  §  1.)  For  this  reason,  as 
•oon  as  Pompeins  was  apptanted  to  the  command 
■gainst  the  pirates,  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  pro- 
tect the  coasts  of  theae  three  provinces.  (Cic  L  e.) 
Among  the  eminent  perMDs  who  at  difiiuent  times 
filled  Uie  office  of  praetor  or  propraetor  in  Sardinia, 
may  be  mentioned  the  elder  Cato  in  b.  c  1S8  (Liv. 
zzziL  8,  27);  Q.  Antoniua  Balbns,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Harius  to  the  government  of  the  island, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  L.  Philippns,  the  le- 
gate of  Sulla,  B.O.  82  (Liv.  £j»t.  Izxzvi.);  H. 
Atiot  Balboa,  dm  gtaadCsther  of  Augustus,  who  was 
jraeUr  in  B.<x  62,  and  struck  a  coin  with  the  head  of 
Sardus  Pater,  which  is  renurkable  as  the  only  one 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  island  [Biogr, 
Diet  VoL  L  pi  4S5] ;  and  H.  Annilius  Scanrus,  who 
was  prsetor  in  b.  c.  53,  and  was  accused  by  the 
ptjiliniMM  of  sfquresaion  and  peculation  in  his  govern- 
ment, but  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of 
which  soma  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  throw 
■a  important  light  on  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  isUnd.  (Cic  pro  Seimr.  ed.  OrslL ; 
Aseon.  m  Scattr.) 

Id  ■.  o.  46  the  island  was  visited  by  Csesar  on 
his  return  fnm  Africa,  and  the  Sulcitani  severely 
ponisbed  for  the  support  they  had  given  to  Naaidius, 
the  admiral  of  Pompey.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  98.)  The 
vitiiena  of  Caralis,  on  the  contrary,  had  shown  their 
seal  in  the  cause  of  Caeear  .by  expelling  M.  Cotta, 
who  had  been  left  by  Pompey  in  charge  of  the  is- 
land. (Caaa.  B.  C.  i.  80.)  Sardinia  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Henodanis,  the  lieutenant  of  Sextos 
Pompdus,  and  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  was 
assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  Miseimm, 
B.  e  39 ;  but  it  was  subsequently  betrayed  by  Heno- 
dorus  himself  into  the  bauds  et  Oetavian.  (Dion 
Csas.  xlviii.  30,  36,  45;  Appian,  B.  C.  V.  56,  66, 
72,  80.)  It  was  probably  for  some  senrioea  rendered 
on  oua  or  otlier  of  these  cecssions  that  the  cilisens 
of  Caralis  were  rewarded  by  obtaining  the  rights  of 
Boman  dtiiens,  a  privilege  apparently  conferred  on 
tiicm  bj  Aogustns.    ("  CanUtani  ctvinrn  Bom*- 
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I  nomm,'  Plin.  UL  7.  s.  13.)  This  was  in  &e  days 
I  of  Pliny  tlM  only  privileged  town  m  the  island :  but 
a  Roman  colony  had  been  planted  in  the  extreme  N. 
at  a  plaoe  called  Tunis  Libysonis.  (Plin.  I.  e) 
Two  other  colonies  were  established  in  the  island  at 
a  later  period  (probably  under  Hadrian),  cds  at 
Usellis,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  other  at  Corans.  (PtoL 
iii.  3.  §  2;  Zumpt,  d»  CoL  p.  410.) 

Under  the  Boman  Em|»re  we  bear  but  little  nf 
Sardinia,  which  continued  to  be  noted  chiefly  for 
its  abnndsnt  supply  of  com,  sod  for  the  extreme  nn- 
healthiness  of  its  climate.  In  addition  to  the  hut 
disadvantage,  it  Bufiered  severely,  as  already  moi- 
tioned,  from  the  perpetnal  incuivions  of  the  wild 
mountain  tribes,  whoee  depredations  the  Roman  go- 
vernors were  unable  to  repceas.  (Strsb.  r.  pt  225.) 
With  the  view  of  checking  these  marandera,  it  was 
determined  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  establish  in 
the  island  a  body  of  4000  Jeirs  and  Ef.'jplians,  niu, 
it  was  observed,  would  be  little  loss  if  tbey  abooU 
perish  from  the  clinuite.  (Tac.  Ama.  ii.  85.)  We 
have  no  accotmt  of  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
but  it  would  seem  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  gradually  brought  under  tlie  Roman  p>- 
venunent,  aa  at  the  pment  day  even  the  wildast 
monntaineen  of  the  interior  speak  a  dialect  of  purely 
Latin  origin,  (be  la  Harmora,  Vog.  at  SarA.  vol.  L 
pp.  198,  202.)  It  is  clear  also  from  the  number  cf 
roads  given  in  the  Itinerariea,  as  well  as  from  tbs 
remains  of  them  still  existing,  and  the  ruins  of  ujat- 
ducts  and  other  ancient  buildings  still  extant,  that 
the  island  must  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree 
of  prosperity  under  the  Boman  Empire,  and  that 
exertions  were  repeatedly  made  for  its  impron- 
ment.  At  the  same  time  it  was  frequently  chosen 
as  a  place  of  exile  for  pcditical  offendon,  and  noUa 
who  had  given  umbrage  to  the  emperors.  (TacJas. 
xiv.  62,  xvL  9,  17 ;  Dion  Case.  Ivi.  27 ;  Uartial,  viiL 
33.)  Its  great  importance  to  Borne  down  to  the 
latott  period  of  the  Empire,  as  me  of  the  prindfal 
sources  from  which  tbe  capital  was  supplied  with 
oom,  is  attested  bj  many  writers,  so  that  when  at 
length  St  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals,  it  seemed, 
says  a  contemparsr?  writer,  as  if  the  Ufe-bknd  tf 
the  city  had  beta  cut  off.  (Prudent,  adv.  ^maci. 
it  942;  Salvian.  de  Provid.  vi.) 

During  the  greater  part  cf  the  Booun  Empire 
Sardinia  continued  to  bs  united  with  Coesica  into 
one  province:  this  was  ooe  of  those  ssaigiied  to  the 
senate  in  the  division  imder  Augustus  (Dion  Csss. 
liii.  12);  it  was  tlierefjre  under  the  government  of 
a  magiiitrste  styled  proconsul;  but  occasiooally  a 
special  governor  was  sent  thither  by  the  emperar  ftr 
the  repression  of  the  plundering  natives.  (Id.  Iv. 
28;  Orell.  Itucr.  74,  £377.)  After  the  time  of 
Conatanline,  Ssnlinia  and  Corsica  formed  two  sepa- 
rate provinces,  and  hud  each  its  own  governor,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Prae:$es,  and  was  dependent  oo  the 
Vicarius  Urbis  Roinae.  (.Vo<.  Dign.  ii.  p.  64;  Bak- 
ing, odloc;  Rnf.Fe8t4.)  It  was  not  till  A.  D.  456 
that  Sardinia  was  wrested  from  the  Boman  Empire  by 
Genaeric,  king  of  the  Vandals:  and  though  recovered 
for  a  time  by  Marcellisnus,  it  soon  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  to  whom  it  continued 
subject  till  the  fiiU  of  the  Vandal  monarchy  in 
Africa,  when  Cyrillus  recovered  possession  of  the 
island  Sac  Justinian,  a.  d.  534.  (Piocop.  £.  Fl  L  6, 
10,  11,  ii.  &.)  It  was  sgain  conquered  by  the 
Gothic  king  Tolila  in  a.d.  551  'Id.  B.G.  iv.  24), 
but  was  recovered  by  Narses  after  the  death  of 
that  uooircb,  and  seems  firom  this  period  to  bai« 
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lemaiiwd  t  dependencj  of  the  Byzantine  Emjdre 
down  ta  a  Uta  period.  But  in  the  8th  oentniy, 
after  having  gnfierad  geverely  frnm  the  incnniions  of 
the  Saracens,  it  passed  for  the  most  part  into  the 
hands  of  that  pe(^le,  though  the  popes  continaed  to 
assert  a  nominal  soTereigntjr  over  the  island. 

IIL  TOFOOBAPBT. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Sardinia  have 
been  already  described.  Of  the  numerona  ranges,  or 
rather  groups,  of  monntains  in  the  island,  the  only 
ancient  name  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  that  of 
the  Ihsahi  Mostes  (Liv.  iix.  39;  Claadian,  £.  <?. 
S13;  rh  Mcuy^fum  S/n),  Ftol.),  and  even  of  these  it 
ia  not  easy  to  determine  the  position  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy:  the  name  was  apparently  applied  to 
the  mountains  in  the  N.  and  N£.  of  the  island, 
which  seem  to  have  been  regarded  (thongh  er- 
roneously) as  more  elevated  than  tliose  fartlier  S., 
Bo  that  the  unhealthiness  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  shutting  out 
of  the  bracing  north  winds  by  this  range  of  lofty 
mountains.  (Claudian,  {.e.  513 — SIS.)  From  its 
extent  and  configuration,  Sardinia  could  not  possess 
any  very  considerable  rivers.  The  largest  were,  the 
THTBStra  (Svpaos,  Ptol. :  Ttrso),  wliicii  rises  in  the 
mountains  in  the  NE.  of  the  island,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Orittano  on  the  W.  cuast;  the  Saceb 
Flovics  {'Uphs  ToTo^t,  Ptol.),  which  falls  hito 
the  same  gulf  near  Neapolis,  now  called  the  R,  di 
PabUlonia;  the  Tekds  or  Tsrmus  (Tc'/i/tior,  Ptol.), 
still  called  the  Temo,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
£o>a,  to  the  N.  of  the  Thyisus;  the  Caedrids 
(KatSpms,  Ptol.),  on  the  E.  cuast  of  the  island,  now 
tiie  Fiume  <tt  Orotei;  and  the  Saepms  (pt/xnp6s. 
Ptol.),  now  the  FUanendota,  in  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  island.  No  ancient  name  has  been  preserved' 
for  the  Rk  Samaui,  which  flows  into  the  Gvlfof 
CagUari,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  though  it  is  a 
more  considerable  stream  than  several  of  those  named. 

Ptolemy  has  preserved  to  ns  (iii.  3)  the  names  of 
several  of  the  more  important  promontories  and  head- 
lands of  the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and  from  its  nature 
■nd  configuration,  most  of  these  can  be  identified  with 
little  difficulty.  The  most  northem  point  of  the 
island,  opposite  to  Corsica,  was  the  promontory  of 
Errebantium  (JEfifittiynoy  ixpov,  Ptol.),  now  called 
the  Punta  dd  FaSame,  or  Imgo  Sardo.  The  NW. 
point,  forming  the  western  boundaiy  of  an  extensive 
bay,  now  called  the  Golfo  deU  A  mora,  is  the  Gor- 
ditanum  Prom.  (ropBiroi'oi'  ixpoy)  of  PbJemy: 
immediately  opposite  to  it  lies  tiie  /sa6t  deW  Aii- 
nara,  the  Hkrculis  Ihsola  {'HpoKKtovt  ifqffn) 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  one  of  tlie  most  con- 
dderabla  of  the  smaller  islands  which  surround 
'Sardinia.  This  headhind  forms  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Monti  delta  ffurra : 
the  S.  end  of  the  same  range  forms  a  bold  headland, 
DOW  called  C<g>o  deUa  Caccia,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing which  is  a  deep  land-locked  bay,  the  Nympbaens 
Partus  of  Ptolemy  (Jiuiujxuos  Xtfi^"),  now  called 
Porto  Conte.  The  Hermaeum  Prom.  (^%piuim 
tLKpey)  of  the  same  author  is  evidently  the  Capo  di 
Jfarragiu,  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  river  Temo ; 
the  Coracodes  Portns  (Ko^xuniSqs  AiM^"),  which  he 
places  between  that  river  and  Tharros,  is  probably 
the  small  bay  that  is  found  S.  of  Ccqn  ifaiutu.  The 
Prom,  Cnssnm  (nax<<ii  itpa)  must  be  C<^  AU 
tano,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  to  the  SE.  as  far 
OS  the  Capo  di  Tadada,  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
whole  island,  whiob  mast  be  the  one  called  Oher- 
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■oneens  by  Ptolemy ;  bnt  his  poaifions  for  this  part 
of  the  caB.-it  are  very  inaccnrata.  Opposite  to  this 
SW.  comer  of  tlie  island  lay  two  small  islands,  on* 
of  them,  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Uland  of  Hawks 
{'hpJuctui  v^irot),  is  the  /tola  di  S.  Pietro ;  the 
other,  now  known  as  the  Jtola  di  S.  Antioco,  is 
called  by  him  Plumbaria  Insula  (Mu\i£iiS7|T  K^iroi), 
while  it  is  named  by  Pliny  Enosis.  It  was  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  and  was 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  town  of  Sulci,  from  whence 
the  adjoining  bay  (now  known  as  the  Golfo  (3 
Palmai)  derived  the  name  of  Sulcitanus  Portns. 
Two  other  small  ports  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  be- 
tween CVipe  Teulada  and  the  site  of  Nora  (at  Capo 
di  Pah),  Bitiae  Portus  and  Herculis  Portus,  mnst  be 
the  small  coves  at  fiola  Rota  di  Teulada  and  Porio 
Malfattano.  The  next  headland,  named  Cunica- 
larium  Prom.  (KauFttfovA(fpioi'AKpov,bnt  tbereading 
is  doubtful),  is  the  Punta  delta  Savorra;  and  tlie 
promontory  of  Oaralis  must  be  the  headland  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  city  of  that  name,  now 
called  the  Capo  di  S.  Etta.  Pliny,  however,  gives 
the  name  of  Caralitannm  Prom,  to  the  SE.  head- 
land of  Sardinia,  for  which  (singularly  enough) 
Ptolemy  fumiitbes  ns  with  no  name.  The  small 
island  lying  off  it,  called  both  by  him  and  Pliny 
Ficaria,  is  a  mere  rock,  now  known  as  the  Jgola  dei 
Cavoli.  Proceeding  along  the  E.  coast  of  tlis 
isUnd,  we  find  the  Snlpicius  Partus  (2««Xwl«ioi 
Ai^k),  which  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty, 
and  the  Portns  Olbianus  (*0\6iav&s  \ifiiiv'),  which 
is  certainly  tlie  Gvlf  of  Terranova;  while  towards 
the  N£.  extremity  of  the  island  are  two  beadlanda 
called  Columbarium  and  Arcti  Prumontorinm.  The 
latter  is  still  called  Capo  dett  Orto,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  bear;  the  former  can- 
not be  clearly  identified,  tliough  it  is  moat  probably 
the  Capo  di  Ferro.  Opposite  this  comer  of  Sar- 
dinia lie  several  small  islands,  of  which  the  Jaola 
delta  MadJalma  is  the  most  considerable,  and  next 
to  it  the  Itola  di  Caprera.  These  are  probably  the 
Phintonis  and  Ilva  of  Ptolemy,  while  Pliny  terms 
them  Phintonis  and  Fossa.  The  Cunicolariae  In* 
sulae  of  Pliny  are  the  small  islets  M.  bf  these,  now 
called  the  /<o2e  dei  BudelH. 

The  towns  of  Sardinia  were  not  nnmerons,  and 
but  few  of  them  attained  to  any  importance,  at  least 
down  to  a  late  period.  Hence  they  are  very  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  Strabo,  who  notices  only  Caralis 
and  Sulci  by  name,  while  Pliny  tells  us  the  island  con- 
tained eighteen  "  oppida,"  that  is.  towns  of  municipal 
rank,  but  ennmerates  only  sis,  besides  the  colony  ot 
Turris  Libysonis  (Strab.  v.  p.  23;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13). 
The  only  towns  which  appear  to  have  ever  really 
been  places  of  importance  are:  Cabalib,  the  capita! 
of  the  whole  island,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times; 
Sxrun,  in  the  extreme  SW.  of  the  isknd,  on  the 
Ttola  di  S.  Antioco;  Noka,  on  the  coast  between 
Caralis  and  Sulci  at  the  Ct^  di  Pula  ;  Nkapoub, 
on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  month  of  the  Saoer  Fhivins; 
Thasros,  on  a  promontory  at  the  X.  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Oriitano ;  CoRjiup,  on  the  W.  coast, 
about  16  miles  further  N.;  BosA  (Bwra,  Ptol.  ill  3. 
§  7 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  83),  also  on  the  W.  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Temus,  still  called  Bota ; 
TuBBK  LibtlBOJIis  (_Porto  Torrei),  on  the  N.  coast 
of  tlia  island;  TiBrUA,  at  Lun^o  Sardo,  near  the 
extreme  M.  prant  or  Cape  Errebantium ;  and  Olbia, 
on  the  Gtdfof  Ttrranova,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the 
island.  In  tbe  interior  were:  Forijm  Trajabi 
{JFordmigiami),  situated  on   the  river   Tfaynoa 
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•boat  18  milM  fton  iti  month;  UiBUJa,  abont 
15  mtl«  to  the  &  of  tha  pnceding;  Vauutia,  to 
tha  SE.  of  UmUu:  mA  Gimuus  Venn  ud  Nota, 
both  gf  which  wan  litDatad  betmen  ths  liran 
ThTmu  and  Tamoa. 

Of  tha  minor  towiia  mntiooad  bj  Ptolemj  or  tha 
Itinanriaa,  the  folknriDg  m*j  be  Dotaoad :  1.  On  tha 
W.  ooait,  were  Tilinm  (Ptol.),  which  mut  hiva 
baan  near  tha  Capo  SegreUo:  Oaica  or  Hoaaca  (Id.) 
at  Fbtmmtoiym,  a  faw  milea  W.  of  Naapolia;  and 
Othoea  (/laa.  Ant.)  apparently  the  modern  OriMbmo, 
nar  the  month  of  the  rirer  TbTnna.  2.  On  the  S. 
eoaat,  Papolnm  (Ptol.)  may  probably  be  placed  at 
Mamaeara,  a  ftw  milai  M.  of  Sold;  Bitia  (Ptol.) 
at  8.  Imlaro  H  Teulada,-  and  Tagnk  (/<ak  AiU.) 
at  tha  Ccpo  di  Ttnlada,  tlw  azticma  &  pomt  of  the 
ialand.  3.  On  the  E.  ooaat,  Feronia  (Ptol.)  moat 
have  been  at  or  near  Auodn,  S5  milea  S.  of  Olbia, 
and  ia  apparently  tha  aame  place  called  in  the  Itin- 
anriaa Portna  Lagndooia.  The  other  email  pUcea 
mentioned  in  the  aame  Itinerary  were  probably  mora 
atationa  or  vilbgaa.  4.  On  the  N.  ooaat,  baaidee  the 
two  coniidemble  towna  of  Tibnla  and  Tnnia  Liby- 
eonia,  Ptolemy  placaa  two  towna,  which  he  caUa 
Jnlkda  (probably  the  aame  with  the  VinioU  of  tha 
Itinerary,  atill  called  rDrre  F^aola)  and  Plnbiom, 
which  may  probably  be  fixed  at  CatUl  Sardo.  Tha 
email  towna  of  tha  interior  are  for  the  moat  part 
Teiy  nneertain,  tha  poaitioaa  giren  by  Ptolemy,  aa 
well  aa  the  dietancee  in  the  Itinmuiae,  varying  ao 
much  aa  to  aSbrd  na  in  reality  bnt  little  aasiatance; 
and  of  the  namee  given  by  Ptolemy,  Eiydnom, 
Heraenm,  Hacopaiaa,  Saralapia  or  Sarala,  and  Lena, 
not  one  ia  mentiooed  in  the  Itinerariea.  The  Aqnaa 
Leeitanae  (Ptol.)  are  probably  the  Aeqm  dl  Bmt- 
laUi  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thyrans:  the  Aqnae 
Hypeitanaa  an  thoea  rf  Fordrngiamu,  and  the 
Aqoae  Neapoiitanae  the  BagtU  di  Sardara.  There 
nmain  oooaiderabla  niina  of  a  Boman  town  at  a 
place  called  Coafro  on  the  road  from  Temmova 
(Olbia)  to  Oriatcaio.  Tbeee  are  anppoaed  to  mark 
the  aita  of  a  place  called  in  the  Itinatariae  Lngn- 
doMc,  probably  a  oormption  of  Lngndo  or  Logudonis. 
In  the  SVf.  portion  uF  the  ialand,  alao,  between 
Neapolia  and  Sulci,  are  oonaiderable  Booian  remaina 
at  a  place  called  Amtat,  probably  the  Hetalla  of  the 
Itinerariea.     {Itm.  Amt.  p.  84.). 

Tha  Itinerariee  give  aenral  linaa  of  road  throngh 
tha  ialand  of  Sardinia,  (/iw.  .i«(.  pp.  78— 85.)  One 
of  theee  proceeded  from  Tibnla,  at  the  M.  extremity  of 
the  ialand,  which  waa  the  nanal  place  of  landing  from 
Conica,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  E.  coast  to  Ca- 
tslia.  It  did  not  accniately  follow  tha  line  of  coaat, 
though  it  aeldom  departed  br  fhim  it,  but  Btmck  aooie- 
what  inland  from  Tibnla  to  Olbia,  and  from  thence 
with  aomeexceptione  followed  the  line  of  coaat.  A  mora 
circoitona,  bnt  probably  more  frequented,  route  waa 
that  which  lad  from  Tibnla  to  Turria  Libyaonis,  and 
thence  along  the  W.  coaat  of  the  iaLmd  by  Buaa, 
Conna,  and  Thairoa  toOthooa  (Orwtaw),  (torn 
which  one  branch  led  direct  aeraa  tiM  iaLmd  throngh 
the  plain  of  the  Campidamo  to  Caralia,  while  another 
followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  coeat  by  Neapolia  to 
Snld,  and  from  thence  round  the  aouthem  extremity 
of  the  ialand  by  Tegnla  and  Nora  to  Caralia.  Beiiidea 
tbaaa,  two  other  croaa  linea  of  road  throngh  the 
interior  are  given:  the  one  from  Olbia  to  Caralia 
direct,  throngh  the  mountain  conntiy  of  the  interior, 
and  tile  other  croesiog  the  same  wild  tract  from 
(Mbia  direct  to  Othoea.  Vety  few  of  the  atationa 
<n  Ihaae  liaea  of  road  can  be  identifiad,  and  the 
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names  tbemaelvea  are  otlierwiae  wholly  nokoown. 
The  reader  will  find  them  fully  diacuaaed  and  ex- 
amined  by  Da  la  Marmora  (_Vog.  am  Sardaigae, 
voL  ii.  pp.  418—157),  who  has  thrown  much  light 
on  thia  obacnre  anbjact;  bnt  the  reanlta  mnat  ever 
remain  in  many  caaea  uncertain. 

We  leam  firam  tha  geographers  that  even  nnder 
the  Boman  Empire  aeveral  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  the  ialand  retained  their  distinctive  ap- 
pallatictia;  but  these  are  very  varioosly  given,  and 
ware  probably  subject  to  much  flnctnation.  Thos 
Strabo  givee  the  namea  of  four  mountain  tribea,  whom 
ha  calls  Parati,  Soasinati,  Balari  and  Aconitea  (Strah. 
V.  p.  225),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Balari,  are  otherwiae  entirely  unknown.  Pliny 
mentiona  only  three,  the  IliwMea,  Balari,  and  Cora, 
which  ha  eaDs  "  oeleberrimi  in  ea  populomm  * 
(Plin.  iiL  12.  a.  17),  and  which  are  in  bet  all 
three  wall  known  namea.  The  existence  of  the 
Dienaea  under  the  Empin  is  alao  diatinctly  attaatad 
by  Pauaaniaa  (z.  17.  4  7):  yet  neither  their  name 
nor  that  of  tha  Balari  is  noticed  by  Pt<demy,  thongh 
ha  givee  thcee  of  no  leea  than  eighteen  tribea  as 
existing  in  his  time.  Theae  are,  beginning  at  the 
N.  punt  of  the  ialand  and  proceeding  finm  N.  to  S.: 
"  the  Tibuktii  and  Corai,  the  Coraoensea;  then  the 
Carenaee  and  Cunusitanae;  next  to  theae  tha  Saki- 
tani  and  Luqnidonenaee;  then  the  Aeearonensea; 
after  them  the  Comenaea  (called  also  Aechilcnsee); 
then  the  Bnacenaea;  next  to  whom  follow  the  Celai- 
tani  and  Corpicenaee ;  after  them  the  Scapitani  and 
Sionlenaee;  next  to  theee  the  Neapolitani  and  Va- 
lentini,  and  furthest  to  the  &  the  Snlcitani  and 
NoritanL*  (PtoL  iiL  3.  §  6).  Of  theae  the  Cora 
are  otherwise  well  known  [aee  above,  ppL  908,909]; 
the  four  last  namea,  as  well  as  the  TibuUtea  anl 
Comenaae,  an  evidently  derived  from  the  names  of 
towns,  and  are  probably  the  inhabitanta  of  distzicts 
manicipally  dependent  upon  them,  rather  than  tribes 
in  the  proper  eanae  of  the  term.  The  other  namae 
are  wholly  unknown.  After  the  &U  of  the  Westen 
Empire  we  find  for  the  firat  time  the  name  of  Bar- 
baridni  (Bapgapaum,  Prooopi  B.  V.  ii.  13)  applied 
to  the  monntaineerB  of  the  interior.  This  ai^ellalioa, 
which  appears  to  be  merely  a  cormptioD  of  "  Baihari 
vicini,"  was  retained  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  atill  preeerved  in  the  name  of  Sartargia, 
given  to  the  wild  mountain  tract  which  extoida 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  CagUari  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Tirto.  These  monntaineen  were  not 
converted  to  Chriatianity  till  the  doee  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  even  at  the  pieaent  day  retain  many 
curiooa  tnoee  of  paganism  in  their  cnatoms  and 
snpentitions  usages.  (De  la  Marmora,  voL  L  p.  SO.) 

IV.    Natukal  Pboductiohs,  etc 

The  chief  produce  of  Sardinia  in  aadent  timea 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  its  com,  wliich  it  pro- 
dnced  in  large  quantities  for  exportation  even  beibie 
the  period  of  tlw  Soman  coaqnest.  Its  mountain 
tracts  were  also  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  the 
native  tribes  subsisted  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their 
fiocks  and  herds  (Diod.  v.  15),  while  they  dothed 
tbemaelvea  with  the  skins,  whence  they  were  aome- 
times  called  "  pelliti  Sardi."  The  island  alao  po»- 
aeseed  minea  both  of  ailver  and  iron,  of  which  tha 
first  an  aaid  to  bare  been  considerable.  (SoIiiL  4. 
§  4.)  They  were  undoubtedly  worked  by  the  Bu- 
mana,  as  we  leam  from  "fvi'ting  tiaoea,  and  from 
the  name  of  Metalla  given  to  a  place  in  the  SW. 
of  the  island,  between  Neafolii  and  Sulci    (Itm, 
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ilnt  p.  84;  De  la  Marmora,  Tol.  ii.  p.  453.)     It 

had  also  eztensiTe  fisheries,  especially  of  tnnnj;  and 
of  the  mnrez,  or  sbell-fisb  which  prodaced  the  purple 
dje  (Snid.  $.  v.).  But  its  most  peculiar  natural 
productions  were  the  wild  sheep,  or  moufflon,  called 
by  the  GnAs novtr/juiv  (^Ovis  Ananon  Linn.),  which 
is  still  found  in  laij;e  herds  in  the  more  anfr«iuented 
parts  of  the  island  (Strab.  t.  p.  225  ;  Pans.  z. 
17.  §  12:  Aelian,  B.  A.  zri.  34),  and  a  herb, 
called  fferba  Sardoa,  the  bittemeas  of  which  was 
■aid  to  produce  a  kind  of  conTulsire  grin  on  the 
countenances  of  those  that  tasted  it,  which  was 
generally  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  a 
Sardonic  smile  (risns  Sardonicus  ;  'iapSifiosyifi.us, 
Paus.z.  17.  §  13:  Snid.  a.  «.  SopMyiot;  Serr.  ad 
Virg.  EcL  Tii.  41 ;  Solin.  4.  §  4.)  But  the  ety- 
mology and  origin  of  this  phrase  are  exceedingly 
dnbioai,  and  the  peculiar  herb  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients  cannot  be  now  identified.  The  bitterness 
of  the  Sardinian  honey  (Hor.  A.  P.  375),  which  w.;s 
aupposed  to  result  from  the  same  herb,  is,  however, 
•  fitcl  still  observable  at  the  present  day.  (Smyth's 
Sardinia,  p.  104.)  Pausanias  mentions  that  the 
inland  was  free  from  wolves,  as  well  as  from  vipers  and 
other  venomous  serpents,  an  advantage  that  it  still 
enjoys  (Fans.  z.  17.  §  12 ;  Solin.  4.  §  3 ;  De  la  Mar- 
mora, vol.  L  pp.  173,  177);  bnt  it  contained  a 
Tenomons  spider,  apparently  a  kind  of  tarantula, 
called  Solifuga,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  isbmd. 
(Solin.  ic.) 

The  native  population  of  Sardinia  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a  very  evil  reputation  among  the  Romans. 
The  harsh  expressions  of  Cicero  (;>ra  Seaur.  9.  §§ 
15,  42,  &c)  must,  indeed,  be  received  with  con- 
siderable allowance,  as  it  wag  his  object  in  those  pas- 
sages to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  testimony ;  but 
the  proverbial  expression  of  "Sardi  Tenalea**  was  gene- 
rally understood  as  applying  to  the  worthlessness  of 
the  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  slaves  from  that  country.  ("  Uabes  Sar- 
doB  venales,  aliom  alio  nequiorem,"  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii. 
24.)  The  praetors,  even  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  seem 
to  have  been  continually  making  inroads  into  the 
mountain  territories  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
slaves  (Strab.  v.  p.  255);  but  as  these  mountaineers 
according  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  lived  in  caves 
and  holes  in  the  ground,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  agriculture  (Strab.  {.  c;  Died.  iv.  30),  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  did  not  make  useful  slaves. 

Of  the  antiquities  found  in  Sardinia,  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  singular  stmctures  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Nuraghe  or  Nuraggix,  which  are 
almost  eotirely  peculiar  to  the  island.     Thay  are  a 
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kind  of  towen,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  oone, 
strongly  bnilt  of  massive  stones,  arranged  in  Uyere, 
but  not  of  such  massive  blocks,  or  fitted  with  such 
skill  and  care,  as  those  of  the  Cyclopean  structnrea 
of  Greece  or  Italy.  The  interior  is  occupied  with 
one  or  more  vaulted  chambers,  the  upper  cone  (where 
there  are  two,  one  over  the  other,  as  is  frequently 
the  case)  being  approached  by  a  winding  stair  or 
ramp,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  In 
some  eases  there  is  a  more  extensive  basement,  or 
solid  substruction,  containing  several  lateral  cham- 
bers, all  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  with 
rudely  pointed  vaultings,  showing  no  knowledge  of 
the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  number  «'  these 
singular  structures  scattered  over  the  island  is  pro- 
digious; above  1200  have  been  notioedand  recorded, 
and  in  many  cases  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  are 
found  in  the  same  neigbourhood:  they  art  naturally 
fuund  in  very  difierent  degrees  of  preaen'ation,  and 
many  varieties  of  arrangement  and  construction  are 
observed  amoi^;  them ;  but  their  purpose  and  des- 
tination are  still  unknown.  Nor  can  we  detennin* 
to  what  people  they  are  to  be  ascribed.  They  are 
certainly  more  ancient  than  either  the  Boman  or 
Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  island,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  stmctures  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
treatise  de  Mirabilibui,  which  he  describes  as  !>6Koi, 
or  vaulted  chambers,  the  construction  of  which  he 
ascribes  to  lolaus.  (Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  104.) 
Diodorus  also  speaks  of  great  works  constructed  by 
Daedalus  for  lolaus,  which  must  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  class  of  monuments.  (Diod.  iv.  30.)  Both 
traditions  are  valuable  at  least  as  evidence  of  their 
reputed  high  antiquity;  but  whether  they  are  to  ba 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians  or  to  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  They  are  fully  de 
scribed  by  De  la  Marmora  in  his  Voyage  en  Sar* 
daigne,  vol.  ii.  (from  which  work  the  annexed  figure 
is  taken),  and  more  briefly  by  Capt  Sinytb  (Sar- 
dinia, pp.  4—7)  and  VaWry  (  Coy.  en  Sardaigm). 
The  work  of  De  U  Marmora,  above  cited,  contains 
a  most  complete  and  accurate  account  of  all  tlie 
antiquities  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  tlie  natiuvl  his- 
tory, physical  geography,  and  present  state  of  the 
island.  Its  authority  has  been  generally  followed 
throughout  the  preceding  article,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  ancient  names  and  localities.  The  works  of 
Captain  Smyth  (iVeienC  State  of  Sardinia.  8va  Lon- 
don, 1828),  VaWry  (  Koyapeen  Cone  et  en  Sardaigne, 
a  vols.  8va  Paris,  1838),  and  Tyndale  {Iiland  of 
Sardinia,  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1849),  thoagh  of  mnch 
interest,  are  of  infierior  value.  [E,  H.  B.] 
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SASOOME&    [SoBooHn.] 

SARIXXNYX  (^UfUni),  «  moimt^  or  chain 
of  moantains  in  HiadotUui,  noticad  bj  Ptolemjr  (tu. 
1.  §§  20  aad  65).  It  woold  aeon  to  hara  been  part 
of  tlu)  raaga  now  knomi  bj  the  name  of  the  VmdJu/a 
Itommlam*.  Laaaea,  in  hia  map,  haa  identified  them 
with  the  P4fCfippaU  Momtauu  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Narmada  (Nerimdda),  and  Foibiger  has 
nppoaed  them  to  be  the  Satpmra  Motmlami,  a  eon- 
tiniutan  of  the  aame  chain.  [V.] 

SARDCim  or  SARIXyNITJU  HABE  (t^  ^of- 
t^  nxryar,  Stiah.,  PoL,  bat  t^  lAfiiinarrikiL. 
>K.  Hand.  i.  166),  was  the  name  grren  b^  the 
aariiiita  to  the  part  of  the  Meditenanenn  aea  ad- 
jaioing  the  islaiid  of  Sardinia  en  the  W.  and  & 
Ijk*  aD  aiaular  appellatioiia  it  waa  oaed  with  coo- 
lili  \fA  ragnemaa  and  lazitjr;  there  being  no  na- 
taial  limit  to  aeparate  it  from  the  other  parta  of  tlia 
MeditanaDeaB.  Eratoathenea  aeenn  to  haVe  applied 
tka  Mma  !•  the  whole  of  the  an  westward  of  Sar- 
tam  *•  the  eoaat  of  Spain  {ap.  Plm.  iiL  S.  a.  10), 
•a  aa  M  iadndc  the  whole  of  wliat  waa  termed  by 
alher  aalbois  the  Mabb  Hupahiim  or  Balxaei- 
cra;  bat  tUa  estenaian  doea  not  aeem  to  have 
baa  pmaaHtj  adopted,  b  waa,  on  the  other  hand, 
iliaih  dimingnithcd  fian  tha  Tjnhenian  aea,  which 
lav  ta  the  eI  of  the  two  great  islanda  of  Sardinia 
aad  Oonica,  between  them  and  Italy,  and  firam 
tha  Libna  aea  (Uan  Libycom),  from  which  it 
was  acpaiatad  by  the  kind  of  strait  farmed  bj  the 
Lihbaeaa  pranontory  of  Sicily,  and  the  opposite 
pooM  iCaft  Bom)  on  the  coast  of  Afitiea.  (PoL  i. 
«a;  Sbak  u.  pp>.  lOS,  ISS;  Agathem.  it  U; 
Dnma.  Par.  8S.)  Ptolemy,  howmr,  givaa  tha 
■Moa  af  the  Libyan  aea  to  that  immediately  to  tha 
S.  of  Sardinia,  rastricting  that  of  Sardoom  Mare  to 
tht  W.,  wtteh  is  certainly  oppoaad  to  the  usage  of 
IhaalhcrgeogTspbeta.  (PtoL  iii.  3.  §  1.)  Strabo 
ipaafct  <f  tha  Sardinian  aea  as  the  deepeat  part  of 
tkt  IMitamaMa;  its  greatest  de|ith  waa  aaid  hj 
Pa  lid  mini  Is  be  not  kia  than  1000  bthomsL 
(Sbih.  a.  lip.  SO,  M.)  It  ia  in  &ct  qaiia  nn- 
"  ,  Md  Hie  ahoTC  witimata  is  obnoosly  a 
[8.H.B.] 

&AKEPTA  (X^iftaX  d>e  ■  Zar^ihath,  a  dty 
af  £Uai*ertiMOUTesUnMnt(l  Kimi*,xm.9. 
IW:  oaf.  &  lata,  ir.  S6X  appareaUy  at  the  moat 
liUiMi  asnh  (OImL  SO),  celebraied  ia  the  his- 
MiT  ef  ESjsh  tkt  prophet.  It  b  said  by  Joaepfana 
tabeastfarftasB  Tnc  and  Sidoo.  Iyii«  between 
te  twok  (Att.  nu  IS.  §  9.)  Pluy  plaEas  it  be- 
twisB  Tn*  and  Orastha^  •■  the  nad  ta  Sidon  (t. 
IIL  $  I7V  la  the  Iiiawaiiiiai  Hiawatl.nuitannm 
tW  aaaw  dMs  Ml  oecar.  bat  it  is  desrribed  by  a 
pr-.^iaasb  sai  placed  Tin.  X.  r.  firan  Sdoo  (p. 
SSSV  TV  Arahiaa  geactaphv  Shtrif  Ibn  Idna, 
vassal  br  Maad.  plans  Znptaarf  10  milsa  from 
TviO.  10  fnaa  Siisa.  (Jiliiifaa.  p.  985.)  It 
WW  f jnmriT  cdthnted  fcr  ila  wiae.  and  IS  sappned 
trVaaeaM  by  Pba?  ander  the  name  of  Tyrian, 
«)».-«  hr  nwirraadr  with  that  «f  Tripob  and 
B<r>t»  v»^-  ">•  Sef««l  rf  the  bkr  Latin  poets 
han  aW  sun:  the  pnasa  cf  the  '  dnkia  Bacehi 
wmica.  caar'Stn^  ftnx.  qaae  Gaa  creani,* 
tv  OTaie-Vr  m' ur  <m  sjfiahlo  bei^r:  ooaoaion  (ajL 
l>u>v  p.  i^V  TV  plaoe  is  aolieed  by  moden 
rmCMcs.  [V.  fctiia—  faaal  '  a  hije  nUage 
)«a.-niC  theaameef  ja^arf.'  fin  hoan  BOrth  cf 
Tt^  ~U^-w  smh  ef  Ssda.  Bear  the  sea^ahore. 
w4«r«  B  a  saur.:^  laab  oUed  El-OUk-  (=& 
e?i»ry'.  whka  hr  iiB^^aed  a  aaik  tha  ailv  t£  a 
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OhtiiHan  dapd  mrntioBed  by  taaAa  ii  tii 
middle  ages.  (fitU.  B».  'aL  i.  ^  411, 
*13.)  [tW.! 

SABGAKTHA.     [SBaocnu.' 

SABGAKAUSTNE  (Sn(i|.>aapi;tfe&< 
of  Cappadocia,  on  th«  eaat  of 
the  frontiers  cf  Pootna, 
Ptolemy  (t.  6.  §  13),  the  tawss  af  fm.  {tit, 
gena,  Gannwna,  Sahalaeana.  Arnndix  ac  Ib- 
mgL.  (Stnb.ziLn>-5M,  5S7:Pia.TLlr-^' 

SABGETIA  (2««r>«T<a.  Kaa  Caa.  ^A  ii 
SofTcrrio,  Tietz.  OaL  iL  61;  S^fwrn.  Tic 
Ch&.  -n.  53),  a  rma  of  Dai^  sfa  nict  uc 
the  royal  pdaoe  of  Deediafais.  Tla  nwraa  B 
identified  with  the  Stni  or  S^rg,  a  tAesT  s'a 
iforoacJk,  ainee  we  know  that 
the  raidenoe  of  Deoebalna.  [! 
(Ukert,  ToL  iii.  pt.  iL  p.  603.) 

SABIPHI  UONTES  (TiZ^fafra).  is 
of  mountains,  eztanding,  atimSag  ts  ftiigr.  B- 
tween  Uargiana  and  Arrif^  lal  i^  vaaau  i 
seraral  snutll  ctreania.  They  sfa  |nU»  Aa 
now  called  the  foatfrac.  )[Baett(T.  Z.  ^6i  ia 
suppoeed  them  the  aame  a  the  Sh^bb  ,a 
Dion.  Perieg.  ▼.  1099),  bat  tUa  isaaBa;a  4 
pnbabilitT.  r> ' 

SARHAXIUS  (/(.  JaCp^MS)  aSAmXil 
(Sa^fiaAIo,  PtoLT.  4.  §  8^  •  tan  B<3ua.« 
the  road  from  Ancyrm  to  Taria  or  Tanza,  i  i» 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  modem  Km  a  jiW.  T-^ 

SABMATLA  (3<vfUh-a:  BA.  ^•ft^>.  * 
name  of  a  oonntiy  in  Europe  and  Aaa.  Fr-j» 
Her  and  Greek  forms  cf  the  wad  am  Sancum 

That  S-rm  ia  the  aame  laat  a  &ri  a  a< 
Sca-malat  Kui  Serii,  Servi,  Sanii,  &*.  b.  ^ 
be,  not  only  the  name  for  the  ssaa  pa:<B« 
bat  alto  the  same  name,  haa  hem  sasael-at 
that  upon  not  nnieaaonabia  graaads.  Ik  ^ 
seems  to  lum  first  reached  the  GitAs  Er# 
the  ScTdiiansof  the  harer  Ae^o- sai  Aa.  <* 
applied  it  to  a  noD-Scythie  j-y.i-«--  Tsar 
this  non.&ythic  popolatiaa  viad  it  tea<4% 
and  wbeiher  it  wa  Umilad  ta  thea  i^  3(  a^ 
thians,  is  nncectain.  It  wa  a  aaaa,  ia.  r^ 
the  Getae  nad  ;  sia  one  asad  fay  aame  a(  utFt» 
nonian popoUcioos.  It  waa, psuhdbiy.tte  at  "J^ 
the  Sarmatians  thcnachea  med  paniaih'.  ^c-a^ 
boors  genenlly,  jnat  fike  Galfi,  Gran,  >a<  saf 
otheci. 

Mora  im|sa  tant  thaa  llweRgB  ef  lie  ace' 
die  questions  ooncetnii^  (I)  the  ana,  (!. i  a  a 
pohtiai  te  which  it  appfied.  Oa  ciaf  scdf 
on  thia  point  is  Ptolcniy;  StaabA  asrifw  >n  s 
dental  and  fragnastary. 

The  ara  given  by  Sfenbe  to  the  Gska  ■ 
Gaimani,  extends  a  fin-  aa  dba  Bsmtbaa.' 
eren  the  Aa,  the  Tjii^ila  haag  tk  t* 
westaraof  the  noa-Gennaa  eaaCiiaaf  ibi  aa^ 
east,  aad  the  Bastaraa  faoi^  daabtfUi—lhaE^  » 
bapa,  Gennan  (til  p.  SS9).  Of  a  fcw  farv9 
natjons,  aneh  as  the  Jazrgea,  "-—■■*■"'  tai  (* 
olaiu,abrief  notice  iagHva,  aiihisii  liii  i  r  1 
special  staleuteut  a  to  their  SaraaOB  ar  a».w 
b  Asia,  the  caaMry  if  :^  te 
called  the  pUaa  af  tha  Sasaaa 
oppaaed  to  the  moBBlaia  rf  Oaaeaaa.  Tie  i* 
£nate  sia  g^rea  to  Genneay  by  Scato  arS  aft 
shBtenta,  Bat  an^r  Saraana,'baKSr3'dBsi2Esi> 
awdL 

Piiny^  notices  are  a  jiaidrKal  a  Saks^ « 
aeaily  m  lad, — the  diiilnaaf  af 
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tbo  inordinate.  He  carries  it  as  far  as 
of  the  Ba^itamae. 

my  of  TacittLS  is  bounded  on  the  east 
tAe  and  Daci.  The  Sarmatae  here  are 
n  of  a  comparatively  small  area  between 
md  Theits.  and  on  the  boundaries  of 
tldavia,  and  GalHcia,  But  tbev  are 
ore.  They  are  the  type  of  a  large 
ipread  both  eastward  and  northward  ; 
[ual  value  with  that  of  the  Germani. 
ly,  subtracts  something  from  the  vast 
;  Germania  of  Strabo  (which  nearly 
em  Europe);  but  not  enough.  The 
!  Bastamae,  Peucini,  Venedi,  and  Finni, 
n  qaestioD.  [Sctthia.] 
tres  Ds  for  something  more  systematic, 
toicmy  that  we  find  it.  The  Sarma- 
my  fiill  into  (1)  the  European,  and 
nc. 

5ARMATIA    EUROPAEA. 

m  boundary  is  the  Vistula ;  the  nor- 
liiCy  as  far  as  the  Venedic  gulf  and 
inknown  country;  the  southern,  the 
e  Jazvges  Metanastae  and  Dacia;  the 
jithmus  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Don. 
■s  parts  of  Poland  and  Gallicia,  Li- 
konia,  and  Western  Russia,  It  in- 
inni  (probably  a  part  only),  and  the 

are  Scythians  eo  nomine    ('AAaucoi 

includes  the  Bastamae,  the  Peucini, 
pccially  the  Venedi.  It  ako  includes 
Jazyges,  as  opposed  to  the  Jazyges 
who  form  a  small  section  by  them- 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finni, 

stated  to  he  the  great  nations  of  Sar- 
licb  add  the  Roxolani  and  Hamazobii), 

the  smaller  ones. 

ater  nations  of  Samatia  Europaea.  the 
Ba^tamae  of  Ptolemy  are  placed  further 
ie  Peucini  and  Bastarnae  of  his  pre- 
■  later  writers  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 
Neither  are  the  Jazyges,  who  are 
Sarmatae  of  Strabo.  These,  along 
olani^  lay  along  the  whole  side  {^Krjv 
k)  of  the  Maeotis,  say  in  Kherson, 
Ekaierinoslav,  [Roxolani.]  Ha- 
erely  a  descriptive  term.     It  probably 

to  some  Scythian  population.  Pliny 
jEobii  aut  Aorei,  a  fact  of  which  fur- 
s  taken  below.     TJie  Alauni,  notwith- 

'AAovvoK  opos,  and  other  complica- 
ircely  be  other  than  the  Alani  of  Cau- 
KtcfjsvTss  "AXavyoi  of  the  Periegesis 
undoubted  Scythians.  Nestor,  indeed, 
tion  otherwise  unknown,  called  Z7/»czi, 
I  non-radical,  which  is  placed  on  the 

does  not,  however,  remove  the  difficulty, 
ni  were  best  known  as  the  occupants  of 
lilauds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
I*,  however,  have  extended  far  into 

So  manifold  are  the  changes  that  a 
Sannatian  or  Scythian  inflexion  can 
t  it   is  not  improbable  that  Peuc-ini 

modem  words  Budjack  and  Bess,  in 
The  following  are  the  actual  forms 
im«  of  the  Pote-inacks,  exactly  in  the 
e  Peuc-ini,  undergoes  in  the  mediaeval 
ne  writers.  noTfirewrroi,  Pecenatici, 
^mcenates,  Postinagi,  Peczenjezi  (in 
eUneij  Pecinei  (the  nearest  approach  to  ! 
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Peucini,')  Then,  in  the  direction  of  Budziak  and 
Bessi,  Behnak^e,  Petscknakije,  Pcatna-voUr  (in 
Norse),  Bisseni  and  Bessi,  (Zeuss,  Dw  Deutschen,4'C. 
s.  w.  Pecinaci  nnd  Cumant).  The  Palzinaks  were 
Scythians,  who  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  recent 
origin  in  Europe.  They  may,  then,  have  been  the 
actual  descendants  of  the  Peucini  ;  though  this  is 
not  necessary,  for  they  may  have  been  a  foreign 
people  who,  on  reaching  the  country  of  the  Peuc- 
ini, took  the  name ;  in  such  a  case  being  Pee«:-ini 
in  the  way  that  an  Englishman  is  a  Briton,  i.e.  not 
at  all.  The  difference  between  the  Peucini  and 
Bastarnae  was  nominal.  Perhaps  the  latter  were 
Moldavian  rather  than  Bessarabian.  Tiie  Atmoni 
and  Siaones  of  Strabo  were  Bastarnae, 

The  geograpliy  of  the  minor  nations  is  more 
obscure,  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  being  some- 
what artificial.  He  traces  them  in  two  parallel 
columns,  from  north  to  south,  beginning,  in  both 
cases  with  the  country  of  the  Venedi,  and  taking 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vistula  first.  The  first 
name  on  this  list  is  that  of  the  Gythones,  south  of 
the  Venedi.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that 
the  Venedi  lay  between  the  Gythones  and  the  Baltic, 
so  as  to  make  the  latter  an  inland  people,  but  simply 
that  the  Venedi  of  the  parts  about  Meniel  lay  north 
of  the  Gythones  of  the  parts  about  Elbing.  Neither 
can  this  people  be  separated  from  the  Guttones  and 
Aestyii,  i.  e.  the  populations  of  tl\e  amber  country, 
or  East  Prussia. 

The  Finni  succeed  (Fuflw^j  «7to  ^ivvoi).  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  Finns  (if  Finns  of  Finland)  can 
have  laid  due  south  of  East  Prussia  ;  though  not 
impossible.     Tney  were,  probably,  on  the  east. 

The  Bulanes  (Sulones  ?),  with  the  Phrugnn- 
diones  to  the  south,  and  the  Avareni  at  the  head 
of  the  Vistula,  bring  us  to  the  Dacian  frontier. 
The  details  here  are  all  conjectural.  Zeuss  has 
identified  the  Bulanes  with  the  Borani  of  Zosimus, 
who,  along  with  the  Goths,  the  Carpi,  and  the 
XJrugundi,  attacked  the  empire  under  Gallus.  In 
Nestor  a  population  called  SiU-iczi  occupies  a  locality 
between  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester  :  but  this  is  too 
far  east.  In  Livonia,  Henry  the  Lett  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  nation  of  the  Selones,  a  Hkelier  iden- 
tification. 

For  Bulanes  (.supposing  this  to  be  the  truer 
reading)  the  word  Polyane  gives  us  the  most  plau- 
sible signification.  Nestor  uses  it  frequently.  It  is 
Pole,  primarily  meaning  occi^ants  of  plains. 
Wherever,  then,  there  were  plains  they  might  be 
Polyane;  and  Nestor  actually  mentions  two  divi- 
sions of  them ;  tiie  Lekhs,  or  Poles  of  the  Visiuiaf 
and  the  Polyane  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Phi-u gun di ones  of  Ptolemy  have  always 
been  a  crux  geographica.  Name  for  name,  they 
are  so  like  Burgundiones  as  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  migration  from  Poland  to  Burgundy. 
Then  there  are  the  Urugundi  and  Burgundi  of 
the  Byzantine  writers  (see  Zeuss,  *.  w.  Borani,  Uru~ 
gundi),  with  whom  the  Ptolemaean  population  is, 
probably,  identical.  The  writer  who  is  unwilling  to 
assume  migrations  unnecessarily  will  ask  whether 
the  several  Burgundys  may  not  be  explained  on  the 
principle  suggested  by  the  word  Polyane,  i.  e. 
whether  the  word  may  not  be  the  name  of  more 
than  one  locality  of  the  same  physical  conditions. 
Probably,  this  is  the  case.  In  the  German,  and 
also  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  the  word  Fairguni, 
Fergund,  Vergtint,  Virgunda,  Virgunndia^  and 
rtrauttnia,  mean  hilU  range,  forest,  elevated  tract. 

3m  2 
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Of  thai*  tbera  might  be  an;  amount, — their  occnr- 
rence  in  difterent  and  diitant  parts  bj  no  meaua 
iinplyinf?  migrations. 

The  Arareni  may  he  pUeed  in  GaUida. 

South  of  them  come  the  Ombnnwa,  and  the 
Anaito  -phracti.  Are  Ibeae  &e  Amartes  of  Caesar  ? 
The  Anartes  of  Caesar  wen  on  the  easlem  confines 
of  the  Hercjnian  forest  {BelL  GalL  vi.  24,  25),  con- 
tenninons  with  the  Daci,  a  iact  which,  taken  along 
with  the  phyncal  conditions  of  the  country,  pves  ns 
ITeifani  (toUkm,  or  Auttrian  SUetia,  {or  the  Anar- 
to-phraeti.  Th«n  oome  the  Bnrgiones,  then  the  Ar- 
siaetae  (compare  with  Aortf).  then  the  Saboki,  then 
the  Pirnsitae,  and  then  the  Bessi,  along  the  Car- 
patUam  Ucmmtauu.  Gollieki,  with  parts  of  VoUupauL, 
and  PodoHa  give  ns  ample  room  for  these  obscure, 
(nd  otherwise  unnamed,  populations. 

The  populations  of  the  second  column  lie  to  the 
east  tt  thoM  just  enumerated,  beginning  again 
with  the  Venedi  (M  tov>  06cr«tat  wiKa).  Vilna, 
Cradbo,  with  parts  of  Mimh,  Vcihpua,  PodoUa, 
and  Kiev  giTe  ns  an  area  over  which  we  have  six 
names  lo  disuibate.  Its  southern  bounduy  are  the 
IVuriniaB  moontains  (£iiiAoetiiui  f). 

(I.)  The  GaUodae. — These  are  carried  too  br 
«Kt.  i. «.  if  we  are  right  in  identifying  them  with 
lite  Galinditae  of  the  Giiimdia  and  Giilaa  of  the 
middle  aces,  who  are  East  Prussiana  on  the  Spir- 

(i.)  Tlie  SodenL— These,  again,  seem  to  be  the 
jM>>Titae  (the  temunation  is  noo-radical  in  sevenl 
Pntssian  nan<e>)  contenniooax  with  the  Galinditae, 
bat  to  the  north-east  of  them.  Their  diiitiict  is 
caafM  c4ncM^Mk 

(3.)  The  Stanni — Ceneeming  these,  we  ban 
^  stanNig  statement,  that  they  nxtend  as  far  as 
tke  Alaani  (uf  x^  rwr  *AA«spwr).  Is  not  'AXauvoi 
■a  trroneous  name  dereloped  oat  of  tome  form  of 
rkXii^Iw  ?  The  extenaitia  of  either  the  Stavani  to 
OMKwn»,«r  of  the  Alani  t»  Pi  mtin,  ia  out  af  the 

^O  Thel^lioaas.— Znaahas  allowad  himadf 
{*.  v-  Jtairifi)  to  beM  that  the  tne  fcnn  of  this 
«n4  is  liejiiMhu.  and  Is  idenbfy  this  with  a 
Bane  thai  apfwan  ia  m  many  fms  as  to  make 
ajm.vt  axT  oYivnw*  enssahle,— Jonay^yae- 
'  [.  JuMMJa.  GttmmUm,  GetaosCae, 
Jmamliemm.  Jmbtjm,  Jmt- 
trvaa.  ir  t^famaa.  aai  Ge^aaaia.  aU  actual  iamia. 
*1w  ma  tt  ttw  inrnatacaL  wakh  was  one  of  the 
»!»;  iv^wc'  iraiKlMS  nf  the  Lithaaaaaa  stork  in 
»ht  ;^  i  cmnrr.  «»$  yait  ef  Ortim>,  Maafc,  and 
)  nhjmK  a  iKaiCT  tkai  ottaialf  amu  ths  Igyl- 

,x>  TV  CA«(tim  ir  fWMh. 

^t^''  r>»  T-i.iKaK.vaxi.  —  Ttas  is  a  MBK  fiaai 
T>«  ..4-iT  c^MlW-wm — aghs^Luauiu.atisas 
)a'-tv  tt  'bf  0.1IT  TwK  53aT-fC3r  Ze-iaimala/i.  L  a. 
<M^Ji>r.«-'i«'rafeMk      I?  <r»  a|>.C>ed,   ptrinps,  to 
tr*  •i.u^^a.-.jA  ea^W  aaiksni  ovanrarUaciaiB 

',~>«  ';h.<l  &«,  VernmVsc  alia  w^  Ot  TcaedL 
f  i.vwv  xr  >.'.«  .-f  u>t  tia'-jT  f^iai  Tdna  and  Cwm  ■ 
inwr  >f«ni*^  .''nujMa  ajic  ^axn  jcrxhes  cjsad.  east- 
^.-vtc  an.  s.iur  war- Jk.  fasaHCiuciy  en  tte  T«bb&  | 
f ..!   !.     )•  '  I 

,r  \  ^■-M'  C«»V'^\  Tiri  iir  «a4,dis  is  Ae  i 
t  •-(»  a-vt  *  1^  n'  ^M  iriiioir  acea  ;  a  faim  whack  : 
a;>.v«<>.  as  «a  -^  ».  Jlbtia.  h  waa  Cnaa^  L  a. ; 
a^'>iw«  f  it»  r-srts  V  .-«rsaa.  54 
).  «<b  alar  aa^'ia.  i<^  jriaib  **a^(  W 
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nation  itand  out 
WSlt  of  the  Cariovingian  poiid.  Ibvick'. 
ever,  to  the  nest  of  JVassai.  n^  aW  if  Fmt. 
rama,  from  which  the  Odo-AriMaa.  but. 
they  were  in  ifectioi&ar;.  rathff  <a  b  irmt 
or  £ttiniaa,  like  the  Veltae  of  Tica.  \^.  :- 
word,  however,  the  itTn^w  an  tfaesBe.  Tt  t. 
nonym  for  these  westeni  ITiitai  a  Fwn  <v 
Uut-icHLuticay.  This  we  knoabaie^ '<'- 
deuce.  AprafaabJesTnraiym  fertttVniali.^- 
waa  also  aome  form  of  JJft^  Tia  m-o-.Tz 
their  locality  beinc  V*^  ^  ^  ytaoLlA-'iZi 
and  Zictt-land.  Add  to  this  that  oaf  «k»  cms 
(Adam  of  Bremen)  pJace  Vila  D  it  nzn  '. 
Ptolemy's  Veltae.  The  exact  esffaasa 'si 
double  appearance  of  a  pasr  of  aaaa  is  vbn. 
It  is  safe,  bowerer.  to  pfaie^the  Vifeaeblfn 
i.  e.  in  the  soathera  parts  of  Zscaaa  ai  \r^' 
in  parts  of  Lithuatia  Proper  and  Carjal  :» 
atantine  Parpfayrof^enetm  — —^j'—'  thai  a  ^c& 
North  of  the  Veltae  — 

(2.)  The  OtS  (Ossi>,  pnUly  ■  6(  m  < 
OaeL  II  should  be  added,  hoaenr.  a>  :^- v 
«w>-,  appears  frequently  in  the  geogn^liT  rr-wi 
Otilii,  as  a  name  for  the  oecafaata  ■  Oai  ua 
early  in  mediaeTal  history. 

(3.)  The  Carbooes,  north  rf  the  Ob.  Ta,-i 
name  of  many  explanatioaa.  It  bst  it  'it  ^e 
word  far /onsi  =  Ciirfo.  It  may  be  iV  -»•  ■■'» 
(or  K-r),  which  appears  in  a  grat  esrin  '  ?* 
worda,—  CoralU  {Kardim),  Cm--  (ii  '.V.aal 
ATar.  (in  Kmr-Mk),  See.  Tha  fens  C*rm  • 
Caronw  (^Courlmd)  appniadi  it,tetacl"7< 
toulk  instead  of  north.  ltmtenpvUi^=i"> 
It  almost  certainly  ahows  that  we  banpe--^ 
the  country  of  the  SlaToniaBS  sad  Vii-na* 
that  of  the  Eatfaoniana,  Ii^riaa^  aad  ri:.^^ 
Then,  totlieeast, — 

(4.)  The  Ear-eotae.  —  Here  thr  JTr-  ^  > 
oomntoo  Finn  root  as  befive.  Any  pan  s  SP 
Trmment  of  tfovagorod  or  fflnwaH  SfCCt  h.^  '> 
pUed  the  name,  the  praent  funs  of  bite  y-c* 
to  the  Xorelian  diTision  of  the  aarae  (cb:  .ti- a* 
non-radical).     Then  — 

(5,  6,  7.  8.  9,  10,  H,  &e.)  ne  a£.  r.ti 
whan  the  Agatbyia,  tken  the  Arai  rx  °>^ 
titae,  south  of  whom  the  SaTaii.  sal  &nr  ■ 
£tr  as  the  Khipacaa  luuiuiuiiis.  Tha  c  ^* 
and  Kaski,  south  of  wbora  the  V3ia»  r.  i  -a 
aad  aeatk  of  the  Vibiones,  as  fa  a>  -J- 1 
the  StaraL  Betaan  the  AJaasi  aai  fiia:^ 
the  Karyones  and  SargatS.  At  the  be.  (  > 
Tanais  the  Ophiones  and  Tanailae. 

Then  are  few  points  in  this  iisi  wUci  i'*  "^ 
The  bend  of  the  Tanas  (=A)a)  wm-i  r^'  * 
Ophhnes  ia  EInli  i  laiiatis.     The  Biessr.  .  » 
reached  the  Khipaesa  menaTaina.  aad  <  :ir*  ' 
the  rralia  rather  than  the  rsMsiniTHT.:-'' 
exieaJed  br  hmmd  both    Eaiopaa  sa:  V' 
Saiaiatia.    The  Santi  hear  a  bbbc  w^  '  ^ 
ia  Nesiar — the  ^^peaera,  on  the  AaBs..v«>'| 
jhia. — awvdihat  may  nHielyaMaavO'-^ 
iaa  naine  dnit  n»pf«ar»  ia  flaarwt — :°"* 

The  Aorei  may  he  the  £nad  (tha  tf  £  r-i 
iaiiy.  a  btaach  of  the  UodTn.  otsipc- 1 
pRaeattimeafa  tract  anthe  Oh.  IheiVC- 
■anr  kaic  been  the  tilhas  aa  (fOT=rm)  ijt .-'  - 

/VWi  (aa  the  EAeX  A-anrania  (<■  -Ja  « 
nawWaga^paphy. 
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rn^  an   Hdhni.     The  Sargatii  are 

»toIeray. 

B  Tuuitae  cune  the  Osuli  (?  5u{-iczi 

su'hine  u  far  u  the  Roxolani,  i.  e. 

s  of  Cherson  and  Ehaitrinotlav. 

;he     Roxolani     and     Hamaxobii    the 

Exobagitae.  The  statement  of  Pliny 
tzobii  wen  Aoni,  combined  with  bimi- 
!  between  Aorsi  and  £rtad,  will  not 

The  Ermd  are  in  the  govemments 

Tandm ;  the  direction  of  the  Ha- 
tiK  westward.  Bhakxlani  seems  bat 
of  Boxolani.  In  Ezo-iti^-itae  the 
e  may  gire  ns  the  root  Bug,  the 
>f  the  Hjpania.  It  has  been  surmised 
!  cose  with  Sa-ioi^ae,  and  Costo-ioc-i. 
ould  suit. 

e  Peucini  and  Bastemae  (this  difier- 
wo  nations  otherwise  identified  creates 
i)  lie  the  Carfdani,  above  whom  the 
idinL 

nust  hare  been  near  or  on  the  Carpa- 
inM.  Thej  appear  aa  a  substantive 
star  history  of  Rome,  in  alliance  with 
&c.  of  the  Dacian  frontier.  "We  have 
rpica  Arpi;  Carpiani  and  KoproSo- 
laa  renders  Carpathian  Dacians)  are 
if  this  name  [Cakpi].  They,  along 
boci,  Annadoci,  and  Astingi,  appear  as 
rtaiJt  frontagers  of  Northern  Dacia. 
a  Bastemae  and  Roxoluni  the  Chani, 
r  own  mountains  (jrwh  t&  VSia  i^) 

and  Kavari,  and  along  the  like 
yke  the  Turekludae,  and  along  the 
use  ('AxiAA^i  lp6iijHi')  the  Tauro- 
lath  of  the  Bastamae  in  the  direcliun 
■gri,  and  south  of  them  the  Tyrau- 

cgthae  and  Tj/raagelat,  see  >.  m>.  and 

like  a  modified  form  of  Zagora  (tra- 
nnuiion  Slavonic  geognipbical  name, 
funy  localities. 
oci  occupied  ISia   ffpi/,  or  the    Mons 

Ptolemy.  There  was  also  a  \liwri 
hia  joxta-position  of  a  mountain  and 
iwamp,  or  fen)  should  fix  their  locality 
Jian  it  does. '  Their  history  connects 
le  Coetoboci.  (Zeuss,  ».  w.  Costo- 
i.)  The  pby!>icul  conditions,  how- 
it  less  clearly  than  our  present  topo- 
rledge  oSPodolia,  Mintk,  &C.  ezpkins. 
i  see  Nkckl 

;;hiuii  ia  important.  [See  Htjmii.] 
id-ae  and  Exo-bug-itae  we  have  two 
n  apparent  compound  that  frequently 
ho-Sarmatian  geography — Tgn-gtt-ae^ 
i-i.  Sa-boe-i.  Tbe  geography  is  quite 
the  presence  of  these  elements. 
F'roin  the  Vistula  eastwards,  the  Cliro- 
on,  the  Turuntus,  the  Chersiuos, — the 
lodem  names  being  the  Pregel,  Memelf 
od   Aero,     for   the  drainage  of  the 

!  SCTTIIIA. 

s. — Peuce,  the  Montes  Amadoci,  the 
is,  the  ilons  Alaunus,  the  Mons  Car- 
eoedic  mountains,  the  Rhipaean  moun- 
of  these  ai-e  detinitely  identified.  It  is 
^y  bow  Ptolemy  named  the  most  im- 
of  so  fl^t  a  tnu't  as  Ru.ssi;i,  viz.,  the 
laiiu.    Od  tlie  other  band,  the  names  uf 
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bis  text  imply  more  mountain*  than  really  exist. 
All  bis  mountains  were,  probably,  spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathians, just  as  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica  they  were  of 
Caucasus. 
Towns. — See  Sctthia. 

IL  SABMATIA  ASIATICA. 

Tbe  boundaries  are — the  Tanais,  from  its  sonroes 
to  its  mouth,  European  Sarmatia  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tanais  northwards,  the  Mueotis  and  Cim- 
merian Bospoms,  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  river 
Corax,  the  range  of  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  as  far 
as  tbe  river  Soana,  the  Volga  as  far  as  its  bend 
(Scytbia  being  on  the  east  of  that  river),  —  and  on 
the  north  an  Unknown  Land.  Without  knowing  the 
point  at  which  this  terra  incognita  begins,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  northeru  limits  of  Sannatia 
Asiatica.  It  is  included,  however,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Caucaiut,  Circcutia,  Aitrakhcm,  Don 
Kotakt,  Saratov,  Simbirtle,  Kazan,  Viatka,  Kot- 
iroma,  Vladimir  (?),  Nizhni  Novogorod,  Riaxan 
(?),  Tambov,  and  Pema ;  all  the  governments,  in 
short,  on  tbe  water  system  of  the  I'olga;  a  view  which 
makes  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  White  Sea  and  tbe  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Caspian  aud  Euxine  a  convenient  pro- 
visional boundary. 

For  the  ub&cure  geography  of  Asiatic  Sannatia, 
the  bend  of  the  Tniiais  is  our  best  starting  pouu. 
To  the  north  of  it  dwelt  the  Perierbidi,  a  great 
nation;  to  tbe  south  the  laxamatae,  the  former  ia 
Don  Kotakt,  Voronah,  and  Tambov,  Saratov,  the 
latter  in  Aitrakhan.  North  of  the  Perierbidi  come 
the  Asaei,  the  Suardeni,  tbe  Zacatae,  the  Uip- 
popbagi  Sannatae,  the  Modocae,  tbe  Boyal  Sar- 
matians,  the  Hyperborean  Sarmatians,  the  Un- 
known Land.  In  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  we  may  place 
the  Cliaenides,  and  on  the  east  of  tbe  Volga  the 
Pbtbeirophagi  aud  Materi.  Tbe  Nijai^ir  x^f 
must  be  at  the  month  of  tbe  Volga.  If  so,  the 
order  in  wfaicb  tbe  names  have  been  given  is  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  Pbtbeirophagi  are  iu 
Eastern  Kazan,  the  Materi  in  Saratov, 

The  remaining  populations  are  all  (or  nearly  all) 
in  tbe  governments  of  Caucatut  and  Circauia,  iu 
tbe  nortiiern  spurs  of  tbe  Caucasian  range.  They 
are  the  Siraceni,  the  Fsessii,  the  Thymeotae,  the 
Turambae,  the  Asturicani,  the  Arichi,  the  iUccbi, 
tbe  Conapoeni,  the  Meieibi,  tbe  Aguritae,  tbe 
Melanchbieni,  tbe  Sapothraeni,  tbe  Scymuilae,  tbe 
Amszones,  the  Sunani,  the  Sacani,  the  Orinaei, 
tbe  Vali,  the  Servi,  the  Tusci,  the  Diduri,  tbe 
Vudae,  the  Olundae,  the  Isondae,  the  Gerrhi.  The 
Achaei,  Kerketi,  Heniochi,  Suanocolchi,  and  Sa- 
naraei  are  truly  Caucasian,  and  belong  to  the 
geography  of  the  mountain  range  rather  than  the 
iSarmatian  plains  and  steppes  —  for  such  they  are 
in  physical  geography,  and  such  was  tbe  view  of 
Strabo,  so  far  as  be  noticed  Sarmatia  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  Ptolemy's 
information,  difficult  to  say  in  what  language  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  meaning  of  his  names.  Tbe 
real  populations,  as  they  actually  exi:>ted,  were  not 
very  different  from  those  of  tbe  Herodotean  Scytbia; 
yet  the  Herodotean  names  are  wanting.  These  were, 
probably,  Scythian,  —  the  northern  populations  to 
which  they  applied  being  Ugrian.  Are  the  names 
native  ?  For  the  pans  due  north  of  Caucasus  they 
may  be  so ;  indeed  it  is  passible  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  due  to  a  Caucasian  source. 
At  the  present  time,  when  wo  are  faulv  supplied  with 
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Of  that  there  might  be  any  amount, — their  ocenr- 
rence  in  diSerent  and  distant  parts  bf  no  means 
ixnpljing  migrations. 

The  Arareni  may  be  plaead  in  GaUiaa. 

Snnth  of  them  come  the  Ombrones,  and  the 
Anarto  -phracti.  Are  these  the  Amartea  of  Caesar  ? 
The  Anartea  of  Canar  were  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  the  Hercynian  forest  (BeU.  Gall  -n.  24.  25),  con- 
terminons  with  the  Daci,  a  fact  which,  taken  along  . 
with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  ijiires  ». ,  -^  \  "^ 
Wettem  GaUida,  or  A  utrim  SUaia,  for  the  AW.  \  \.- 1»  \.' 
to-phracti.  Then  come  the  Borgiones,  then  th#  ^  ^  ^  *;,  ' 
siaetae  (compare  with  .ior«),  then  the  Sabok*  f^  \,y.  ^  ,.  ' 
the  Piengitae,  and  then  the  Beasi,  along  ^,  ^  r.  y'  ^.  \  _ 
paMmMomtaint.  GoBfcii,  with  parts  of "%  .^ ',  -  v  •  '■; 
and  Podolia  give  ns  ample  room  for  thr  '-^i  .  ',.■•,  « 
and  otherwise  nnnamed,  popnlations.       J  Y  »  *   '    >         * 

The  popnlations  of  the  second  erf  ^.v   •':''*,    .  ^ 
east  of  those  just    ennmerated,  •  '*  >  >  '.    >  '^  V 
with  the  Venedi  (ft«4  ToCjOit»«J»  <  '■  '.    •.'•'.' 


<% 


^ 


% 


Grodno,  with  ]urts  of  Mimk, 
and  Kiev  give  ns  an  area  on 
names  to  distribote.  Its  scat' ' 
Peurinian  mountains  (BhU  ' 

(1.)  The  Galindae.— 7     •;, 
east,  i.  e.  if  we  are  right      *  i 
the  Galindilae  of  the  <?■'*.  . 
middle  ages,  who  are  1 
dag  Lai*. 

(2.)  The  SodenL    i 
Sa^ntae  (the  ten    ,t 
Pmssian  names) 
bnt  to  the  nort> 
called  Sudotia. 


-> 


»  dth 

Alauni 

.a.    It  is 

aer  arc  its 

physical  eon- 

jed  npon  varying 

rnes  widi  a  view  to 

.ogical,  sometimes  to 

.uns  mora  than  a  natnrsl 


(3.)  The  S 
the  startling 
the  Alanni  ( 
an  erroneor. 
rmJJr-Smi 
Cancasa 
qnestio* 


d  Vistula  was  no  ethnological 

The  western  half  of  P^and 

aspect  to  its  climate,  surface,  and 

inhabitanta.    The  Lygii,  however, 

M  part  of  Germania,  remained  so  in 

lemy.  That  the  popnlations  on  each  side 

•  ViiiJa,  L  e.  of  Wat  and  Eatt  Pnit- 

je  same, is  certain;   it  is  certain,  at  least, 

were  so  at  the  beginning  of 'the  historical 

^       and  all  inference  leads  ns  to  hold  that  they 

,-     iobcfbra.    The  Vistala, however, like  the  Bhine, 

a  good  natural  boundary. 

fbe  Jaxyges  Hetaaastac  were  most  probably  Sar- 

tOia  also.     Pliny  calls  them  Jaxyges  Sarmatae 

^iv.  25);  tba  name  Hetanastae  bang  generally  in- 

terjnled  reioiiect.     It  is,  however,  qnite  as  likely 

to  be  some  native  adjunct  misonderstood,  and  adapted 

to  the  Gnek  langnagb 

The  other  Jaxyges  (i.  e.  of  the  Haeotis)  suggested 
Uh  dactriare  of  a  migratiaa.  Tet,  if  the  current  in- 
tapntatkn  be  right,  then  might  be  any  amount  of 
Jaxygea  in  any  part  of  Sarmatia.  It  is  the  Slavraiie 
lor  language,  and,  by  extension,  for  the  people  who 
■peak  a  language: — "a  po  Ocje  ijeje,  gde  wtecief 
w  Wolgn,  joBfk  awoj  Huroma,  i  Cxeremisi  swoj 
fOBfk,  e  Hordwa  swq  jjaqri;" — translated,  "On 
the  Oka  river,  where  it  fidls  into  the  Tdga,  a 
particular  people,  the  Hnmna,  and  the  Tsheremis, 
s  r**"'"^  people,  and  the  Hordwins,  a  peeu£ar 
pei^"  (Zens,  *.  *.  (ktfimtm).  Hence  it  has  at 
least  a  Slavmic  gloss.  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  has  a 
neaiung  in  the  Magyar  langusge,  iriien  Jaaag 
•>  (iowaiaa,  a  {act  which  has  induced  many  adiolan 
to  beliav*  that  then  wen  Uagyars  in  Hoogaiy  betoR 
the  great  Magyar  invaaoo,  indeed  before  the  Hun. 
Be  tkk  ai  it  may,  the  ^strict  of  tla  Jaxyges  Me- 


*     \  jijSmsia 

*  „rtBu],aiii«* 

^aBoiMapnriai***! 
iMOe  praQuixst  ia  lBtfa7,ai' 
otributioo  of  the  ««nl  wi  »i 
jeOi  the  serersl  nstiim  wb  aa 
iieral  denoninitiw ia  odacna  ha; 
is  mnch  that  in  i  wtia  lib  th 
eUnrinatei    Tbeidstiosrft!»(!«*. 
Romans  with  Ssmstis  wM  "iii  iyai 
Getae  u  weU,  the  relstiiarf  tb  !a 
the  pcorindaU  of  PsMon*.  ■»'"'•"  ^ 
and  Qasdi,  4c.    Boti  sn  »^to»l 
of  Jazyns.  _   .       .^ 

The  pwt  MitiiiiWie  ^f^^ 
the  Mthiidatic  Confidencj,  o*»i » 
eo  aoanae,  descodints  rfth  W*"' 
matae.  Members  of  tin.  i5ra«  6  s«" 
whom  the  Msrois,  the  hvd"  rf  1^" 
chastised  and  drove  berool  the  W*^ 
maivh  through  Moais.  Tlw  W '' 
whan  the  Os-DumlMa  laliai  »  !" 
oftenast  in  ««itsct,-jBrP\?ffr^ 
it,  who  thoagh  (sluwl  ""^ 
their  ethnological  sffi»iti«, «« "'/^j 
matian,  bot,  on  the  conimji  Pf^'^j^ 
or  less  of  as  indepaitat  lew?  <  * 
Thirdly,  the  SmnsliMii,  wbo,  » <s^ 
Getae,  Daci,  Moeasan,  Ttaomifji 
been  found  in  the  (fctn*  »4«  ■  ^ 
must  bo  looked  upon  ■  inn™"""* 
soil  on  which  they  art  fasi  .^ 

On  the  other  band,  UB«itl'J*r2 
the  Sumatae  «  ao--  M  »  *r 
divided  ftan  eadi  otl»  I?  w '•"^  ^^ 
Boman  province  rf  Dso"!  "'J'rn.riil 
east  being  1»  P«? '^l^'S^fcl 
Dim,  the  area  of  those  '^^Ty^^ 
between  the  Daaabe  sod  I»  'j^, 
the  former  an  with  the  ^^ZZ'i 
king,  or  Poota.,  *^^1r^^ 
M.  Cnssns  tximnphii  W"T~,|j»< 
well  as  those  of  M.  !.«*»•  J*  ^^« 
against  the  Scn-tj^  "^.tT"  ^ 
m  the  camp^gm  bj  ™*J^  iM 
The  whole  rf  the  Ti»a-ft»«V';ii 
Hoesia,  east  of  rimisiaoa  " J^j^ 
The  pant  at  which  tke  B»»""  ,/ 

would  nun  «I«»''7 'T.liBf^ 
country  ahoat  Smitio, "rTj^Bi* 
of  Pannonia,  Blyrienio."''^^^ 
thep».«mi«tl,Sffl^^^^ 
betwew  the  D«">be  al  <*"*,„,>,  nd( 


pre-eminently 
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,V«  t«i\\, 


.   of 
^*^»**ii    and 

X\\^\^         *"««*>    the 
Services  to 


■^Ai^e. 


^f  Sido  is 


•,.   »«  ^«-rnj.t"       KHul.  iii. 
'  Vj»IS>  ^''ses  of  Jloesia 


^ 


^$' 


'Xolani   took 
^te  history  of 


I  4ra.-» 


4,xy^  •,»''''\.r'"'*  "ear.  When 
.*'-  P<^  V**  !^  ^^  tte  Sarmatian 
'  '      vV>®     cons^'=^»  of  an  independent 

*  \»-'^tf-  tV>«  '^'"an  Province  and 
^O^V,c«''.„edo«>  ^.Banat);  its  political 


-^   -*      *****«£-     -d  tribute  to  both  the  Quodi 
.-_^t»'*'^  P*^h''^''  ?"''^  "'  *  pnhtical  dif- 
f*v.«*'^^l    ^  ,nd  also  a  Une  of  separa- 
ta* '^it'f* '*  '""'''K"''"^=  "  Partem 
^e  "f*      flem  Quddi,  ut  alienigcnia 
,  i>«*''T'*.tv-^l»%?^  Were  tlie  Sarniatne   and 
"r**  S^«^^  *  ,  „e  of  a  different  family  from 
'^'^   C^^^V    Ttii's  i^ 'I''"''"'''''-    Thediffer- 
*t  *!»,«  *Tni«''-  is  import""'- 

-  *   <S^2,^*«''' '  -^  amongst  the  subjects  as 


^^  ^rD«'k»'"^- 


their  share  in  llie 


L.-^V^'fjie*  o*  "^x  being  details  of  that  event. 
er«U,«  *>A-  ^-^pver,  i"  possession  of  a  large 
^  V^^^it,   ^'    ,rv  i  e  t'>«  P''''^*  between  the 
'-fa^f   ^°"«nd  tiie  frontier  of  the   Suevi, 
**^  i»do"*  ^j-  Bepnum  Vannianum;  the 
^cupa"*1  g  Koman  and  non-Roman  areas 
V£  tbi=s  WJ  ^^^  analogous  to  that  of  the 
bbourb/J^    -eeu   „,«   Kbi 


the  Kbine  and   Upper 


" jjic  War  (under  M.  Antoninus) 

**S*  '**''*^a8  prominent  as  any  members  of 
Lrffl"**^         indeed  it  i&  proUble  that  aome  of 
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the  Marcomanni    may  have   been  Sarmatae,  under 
-■nother  name.      This  is  not  only  compatible  with 
■ndoubt«dly  German  origin  of  the  name  Marco- 
"'irchmen),  but  is  a  probable  interpretation 
*us  was  tlie  term,  it  might  be,  and  very 
''    to  a  non-German    population. 
■  ^s :  one  held  by  Germans  for 
•^aiians,  the  other  held 
'ves.      The    former 
Jhraine.     In  the 
.ue  men  <if  the  latter 
.ehmen  as  themselves. 
Roman  service  called  a 
the  Romans  would  call  it 
hear   of  certain  Borderers^ 
A  the  Ukraine^  under  the  name 
.emi-barbarous  form  from  Limes)' 
■A  be,  on  the  strength  of  their  Latin 
..     The  Solitndines  Sarmataruin  of  the 
jp3    was    more    or    less  of  a   Sarmatian 
The  Jazyges    and  Quadi    are  (as  usual) 
.ant  members  of  the  confederacy. 
».  D.  270.      Aurelian   resigns   the    province   of 
vacia  to  the  Barbarians;  a  fact  which  withdraws 
the  scene  of  many  a  Sarmatian    inroad   from  the 
field  of  observations, —  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians 
upon   each    other    being    unrecoi-ded.     Both  before 
and    after  this  event,  however,  Sannatian    inroads 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube,  were  frequent. 
Sarmatians,  too,  as  well  as  Daci  (Getae)  were  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Goth  in  the 
reigns  of  Decius,  Claudius,  &c.     Add  to  this  that 
the  name  of  Vandal  is  now  becoming  conspicuous, 
and    that    under  the  name  of  Vandal    history  we 
have  a  great  deal  that  is  Sarmatian. 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  cession  of  Dacia 
was  to  do  away  witli  the  great  block  of  Roman, 
Romanising,  or  Romanised  territcry  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Siirmatians  of  Pannonia  and  the  Sarma- 
tians of  ScythiiL  It  brought  the  latter  within  the 
range  of  the  former,  both  being,  then,  the  frontagers 
of  Moesia.  Add  to  this  the  tact  of  a  great  change 
in  the  nomenclature  being  efiected.  The  German 
portion  of  the  Murcomanni  (Thervings  and  Gru- 
tungs)  has  occupied  parts  of  Dacia.  The  members 
of  this  section  of  the  German  name  would  only  know 
the  Sarmatae  as  Vandals.  Again,  the  Hun  power 
is  developing  itself;  so  that  great  material,  a^  well 
as  nominal,  changes  are  in  the  process  uf  develop- 
ment. Finally,  when  tlie  point  from  which  the  Sar- 
matae come  to  be  viewed  has  become  Greek  and 
Constantinopolitan,  rather  than  Latin  and  Roman, 
the  names  Shiveni  and  Servi  will  take  prominence. 
However,  there  is  a  great  &langhler  of  the  Sar- 
matians by  Carus,  on  his  way  eastwards.  Then 
there  is  the  war,  under  Constantine,  of  the  Sarniatu* 
of  the  Border, — the  Sarmatae  Limigantes,  —  a  Ser- 
vile War.  [See  Limig.vntes.]  The  authors  who 
tell  us  of  this  are  tlie  writers  of  the  HiaUrria  Au* 
gtista  and  Amniianus;  after  whose  time  the  name 
is  either  rarely  mentioned,  or,  if  mentioned,  men- 
tioned on  the  authority  of  older  writers.  The 
history  is  specific  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Sar- 
matian population.  This  was,  in  its  several  divi- 
sions, hostile  to  Rome,  and  independent;  still,  there 
were  Sarmatian  conquests,  and  colonies  effected  by 
the  trans phmtation  of  Sanmitae.  One  lay  so  far 
east  as  Gaul. 

"  Arvaque  Sauromatumnn^r  metata  colon!  " 

(Auson.  Jlosella) 
3  N  4 
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data  both  u  U  the  uiom  hj  which  the  popoU- 
tiooi  of  the  puts  in  qaesion  designate  themselves, 
u  well  M  those  b;  which  they  are  desigiuted  bj 
their  neighboan,  there  ere  no  mtisfsctoi;  identifica- 
tions at  all.  There  are  some  that  we  maj  airive 
at  bj  a  certain  amount  of  assumption ;  bnt  it  is 
doabtfol  whether  this  is  legitimatei  In  the  names, 
fcr  instance,  befnnning  with  an-  (So-boci,  &c)  we 
may  see  the  Slarooic  for  (raw  ,■  in  those  with  pa- 
th* SlaTonio  ad,  —  both  of  which  are  common  in 
the  geographical  terminolofiy  of  the  Bniwisnii,  ttc 
Bat  thaie  an  uncertain,  as  are  the  generality  of 
the  other  ooinddencea. 

In  Siberia,  for  instance,  •  Samoyed  tribe  is  named 
Uolor-ti :  name  for  name,  this  may  be  Uateii ; 
whether,  bowerer,  it  denote  the  same  popolaticn  is 
another  qneatian. 

An  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  natsral  dirisioas  ? 
Snbjact  to  an  hypothesis,  which  will  be  jnst  stated 
in  the  present  article,  bat  which  will  be  exhibited  in 
foil  in  ScmnA,  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  are  ob- 
jectiooable,  both  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it 
omits.  The  whole  of  Asiatio  Sarmatia  is,  mora 
or  less,  arbitrary.  It  seems  to  be  a  derelopment 
gf  the  area  of  the  Herodotean  Sanromatae.  In  the 
north  it  comprised  Finn  or  U|;rian,  in  the  soath 
Circassian  and  Georgian,  popniatioas.  Ihe  Alanni 
were  Scythian,  as  were  several  other  tribes.  It  is 
therefon  no  ethnological  term.  Neither  are  its 
bonndaiies  natural,  if  wa  look  at  the  physical  ccn- 
ditions  of  the  conntry.  It  was  defined  upon  varying 
and  different  principles, — sometimes  with  a  view  to 
physical,  sometimes  to  ethnological,  sometimes  to 
political  geography.  It  contains  mors  than  a  natural 
Sarmatia. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Yistnla  was  no  ethnolo^cal 
Ene  of  demarcation.  The  western  half  of  Poland 
was  Sarmatian,  in  respect  to  its  climate,  surface,  and 
the  manners  of  its  inlubitants.  The  Lygii,  however, 
having  been  made  part  of  Germania,  remained  so  in 
the  eyes  of  Ptolemy.  That  the  populations  on  each  side 
of  the  Lower  Fwtub,  L  e.  of  Wat  and  £aMt  Prut- 
tia,  were  the  same,  is  certain ;  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  they  were  so  at  the  beginning  of  'the  historical 
period,  and  all  inference  leads  us  to  hold  that  they 
weresobefore.  The  ^Hstnla,  however,  like  the  Bhine, 
was  a  good  natural  boondary. 

The  Jaiyges  Hetanastae  were  most  probably  Sar- 
matian alaoi  Pliny  calls  them  Jazyges  Sarmatae 
(!v.  S5);  the  name  Hetanastae  being  generally  in- 
terpreted remoeed  It  is,  however,  qnite  as  likely 
to  be  some  native  adjunct  misunderstood,  and  adapted 
to  tlM  Greek  language. 

The  other  Jazyges  (i.  e.  of  the  Uaeotis)  suggested 
tlM  doctrine  of  a  migratton.  Tet,  if  the  current  in- 
terpratadon  be  right,  there  might  be  any  amount  of 
Jazyges  in  any  part  of  Sarmatia.  It  is  the  Slavonic 
t»  hmgaage,  and,  by  extension,  toe  the  people  who 
■peak  a  language: — "a  po  Ocje  rjeje,  gde  wteczet' 
w  Wolgu,  jaegk  swoj  Moroma,  i  Cieremisi  swoj 
^uyi,  e  Hordwa  swoj  ja^t;'' — translated,  "On 
the  Oka  river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Volga,  a 
jiarticular  people,  the  Moroma,  and  the  Tsheremis, 
a  peculiar  people,  and  the  Mordwina,  a  peculiar 
people.'  (Zeoss, «.  *.  Ottfimai).  Hence  it  has  at 
least  a  Slavonic  gloss.  On  the  other  band,  it  has  a 
meaning  in  the  Ifagyar  language,  when  Jauag 
^  bowman,  a  &ct  which  has  induced  many  scholare 
tobdievs  that  there  were  Uagyan  in  Hungary  before 
the  great  Magyar  invasion,  indeed  before  the  Hun. 
Be  this  as  it  msf ,  the  district  of  the  Jaiyges  He- 
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tanaataa  is  called  the  Jauag  district  at  tlie  preeoit 
moment. 

More  than  one  of  the  Daeian  popolations  wen 
Sannatian, — ^the  difieience  between  Dacia,  the  name 
of  the  Koinan  Province,  and  Sarmatia,  the  eoontiy 
of  an  independent  and  lustile  popolation,  beii^ 
merely  political.  Indeed,  if  vre  kok  to  the  distri- 
bution  of  the  Sannatae,  their  soatb-eaEteni  limit 
must  have  the  parts  about  TocmL  [Sea  &auBOiu> 
TAB.]     Here,  however,  they  were  intraaiva. 

EthxoijOOy. — The  doctrine  upon  this  point  is 
merely  stated  in  the  present  notieeL  It  is  devdoped 
in  the  article  on  Sctthia.  It  is  to  the  eflhct  that, 
in  its  proper  applicatioa,  Sarmatiaa  meant  one, 
many,  or  all  of  the  north-eastern  memben  of  the 
SUvonic  family,  probably,  with  scdm  memben  tf 
the  Lithuanic,  included. 

HiaroBT. — The  early  Sarmatian  hiataiy  is  Scy- 
thian as  well  [Sctthia],  and  it  is  not  nntil  Faai- 
nonia  becomes  a  Boman  province  that  the  Sannatiaa 
tribes  become  prominent  in  history,  and,  even  thm, 
the  distribution  of  the  several  ware  and  alliances  be- 
tween the  sevenl  nations  who  came  under  the  gc^ 
neni  denomination  is  obacnre.  In  doing  this  then 
is  much  tliat  in  a  notice  like  the  present  may  be 
eliminated.  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  and  eulicr 
Bomana  with  SarmaUa  were  with  Scythia  and  the 
Getae  aa  well,  tlie  relations  of  the  latter  being  with 
the  provincials  of  Pannonia,  with  the  Maroomaimi, 
and  Qnadi,  &e.  Both  are  neighbonn  to  a  tribe 
of  Jazyges. 

The  great  Hithridatie  Empire,  or,  at  any  rat^ 
the  Mithridatic  Confederacy,  contained  Sarmatjans 
eo  nomme,  descendants  of  the  Herodotean  Sanro- 
matae. Memben  of  this  division  it  must  have  beco 
whom  the  Marcus,  the  brother  of  Lndns  LucnUna, 
i-l<««t;««<<  and  drove  beyond  the  Danube,  in  his 
march  through  Moesia.  Thoee,  too,  it  was  with 
whom  the  Cis-Dannbian  nations  in  geneni  wen 
oftenest  in  contact,— Jazyges,  Bozdani,  Coetafaod, 
ftc,  who  though  (almost  certainly)  Sannatian  ia 
their  ethnologiMl  affinities,  an  not,  so  aoniMe,  Sar- 
matian, but,  on  the  contrary,  populattoDS  with  men 
or  less  of  an  independent  history  of  their  own. 
Thirdly,  the  Ssrmatians,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Getae,  Dad,  Moesians,  Thndans,  &e.,  may  hare 
been  found  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Dannb^ 
must  be  looked  upon  as  intrusive  and  foreign  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Saimatae  eo  mmmu  fall  into  two  divisions, 
divided  from  eadi  other  by  the  whde  extent  of  the 
Boman  province  of  Dacia,  the  area  of  tboae  of  the 
east  being  the  parts  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Don,  the  area  of  tboee  of  the  west  being  the  parts 
between  the  Danube  and  Theil:  The  lelationa  of 
the  former  are  with  the  Scythians,  Boxolani,  th* 
kings  of  Pontns,  &C.,  over  whom,  some  yean  hoar, 
M.  Crsssus  triumphed.  His  actioDS,  however,  aa 
well  as  those  of  M.  Lacullus,  so  far  as  tlwy  were 
against  the  Sarmatae,  were  only  accidental  details 
in  the  campaigns  by  which  Uoena  was  redneed. 
The  whole  of  the  Trans-Dannbian  frontier  of 
Moesia,  east  of  Viminiacnm,  was  farmed  by  Dacia. 

The  pdnt  at  which  the  Romans  and  Samatiana 
wonU  men  especially  come  in  contact  ins  tha 
country  about  Sirmiam,  where  the  three  provinces 
of  Pannonia,  Illyricnm,  and  Moeeia  joined,  and  when 
the  pre-eminently  Sarmatian  districts  of  the  nations 
between  the  Danube  and  Tkeiu  hiy  ncrthwaids  — 
pra-emfaieotly  Sannatian  as  oppoaad  V>  the  Dadaoi, 
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M  on*  side,  asd  the  Qaadi,  &e.,  of  the  Begnnm 
Vannianum,  on  the  other.  In  the  general  Pannonian 
and  Dalmatian  ontbraak  of  a.  d.  6,  the  SarmatUna 
of  theie  parts  took  a  share  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 1 0),  as  tbej, 
doubtlessly,  did  in  the  immediately  previous  war  of 
the  Marcomanni,  under  Marobodaus;  the  Marco- 
manni,  Qnadi,  Jazyf^es,  and  western  Daci,  and 
Sannatae  bting  generally  nnited,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  members  of  a  definite  eonfedency. 

The  Begnnm  Vannianum  gives  us  the  continuation 
of  the  history  of  these  populations  (a.  d.  19 — SO). 
It  is  broken  up;  Fonnins  (?  the  Ban)  himself  dis- 
placed, and  Vangio  and  Sido,  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  Rome,  made  kings  of  the  parts  betveen  the  Hams 
and  Cnsos  (ilforaria)  instead.  To  the  Fonnian 
confederacy  (a  Am-at)  the  Sannatae  and  Jaxygss 
supply  the  cavalry,  the  occupants  of  the  Banat 
itself  the  infantry  (Tac.  AmiaL  zii.  29). 

For  M.  D.  35,  we  find  an  intansting  notios  in 
Tacitus,  which  gives  definitnde  to  the  Sarmatia 
Asiatica  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  Pharaamanea  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Albanians  of  the  coast  cf  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sannatae  Scaptnchi  (?  B<wl\«oi). 
(Tac.  Aim.  vi.  33.) 

A.  D.  69.  Two  pregnant  sentences  tell  ns  the 
itaM  of  the  Saraiatian  frontier  at  the  accession  of 
Galba:  "  Goortae  in  noa  Sannatanm  ao  Suevomm 
gentes;  nobilitatus  clsdibus  mntnis  Dacna"  (J7t>(.  i. 
2).  The  Suevi  (who  here  mean  the  Quadi  and 
Haroomanni)  and  Sarmstae  (foot  and  horse)  are 
nnited.  Dada  is  paving  the  way  to  its  final  subjec- 
tion. The  Jazyges  seem  to  fall  off  from  the 
alliance;  inasmnch  as  they  offer  tbeir  services  to 
Borne,  which  are  refused.  The  colleague  of  Sido  is 
now  Italicus,  equally  &itbfal  to  Kome.  {Eiit.  iii. 
S.)  In  the  following  year  it  is  Sannatae  and  Daci 
who  act  together,  threatening  the  fortresses  of  Moesia 
and  Pannonia  (ir.  54). 

Ad  invasion  of  Moesia  by  the  Bozolani  took 
place  A.  D.  69.  This  ia  a  detail  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  branch. 

The  conquest  of  Dscia  now  draws  near.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  character  of  the  Sarmatlan 
area  becomes  peculiar.  It  consists  of  an  independent 
strip  of  land  between  the  Roman  Province  and 
Qnado-Harcociannic  kingdom  (Banat);  its  political 
relations  fluctuating.  When  Tacitus  wrote  the  Ger- 
mania,  the  Gothini  paid  tribute  to  both  the  Qoadi 
and  Sannatae;  a  ftct  which  gives  ns  a  political  dif- 
fersnce  between  the  two,  and  also  a  line  of  separa- 
tion. The  text  of  Tacitus  is  ambiguous:  "  Partem 
tributomm  Swrmatse,  partem  Quadi,  nt  alienigenis 
imponunt "  (Cerm.  43).  Wsre  the  Sannatae  and 
Quadi,  or  the  Qnadi  alone,  of  a  different  family  from 
that  of  the  Gothini?  This  is  doubtful.  The  diffisr- 
ence  itself,  however,  is  important. 

Thore  were  Sarmatians  amcogst  the  subjects  as 
well  as  the  allies  of  Decebalus;  their  shore  in  tlis 
Dacian  War  (a.  d.  106)  being  details  of  that  event. 
They  were  kit,  however,  in  pcasession  of  a  large 
portioB  of  their  country,  i.  e.  the  parts  between  the 
Vallum  Bomanum  and  the  frontier  of  the  Suevi, 
Quadi,  or  occupants  of  Regnnm  Vannianum;  the 
relationa  of  this  to  the  Roman  and  non-Roman  areaa 
in  its  neighbourhood  being  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Decumates  Agri,  between  the  Shine  and  Upper 
Danube. 

In  the  Uarcomannic  War  (under  H.  Antoninus) 
the  Sarmatae  are  as  prominent  as  any  memben  of 
the  ooaiedanM7 :  indeed  it  is  prabaU*  that  soms  of 
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the  Maroomanni  may  have  been  Sannatae,  under 
another  name.  This  is  not  only  compatible  with 
the  undonbtedly  Gennan  origin  of  the  nsme  Haroo- 
manni  (Marehmen),  bat  is  a  probable  interpretation 
of  it.  Gennan  as  was  the  term,  it  might  be,  and  very 
likely  was,  applied  to  a  non-German  population. 
There  were  two  Marches:  one  held  by  Germans  for 
Rome  sod  against  the  Sarmatians,  the  other  held 
by  the  Sannatians  for  themselves.  The  former 
would  be  a  Jiardt,  the  other  an  Ukrame.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans,  however,  the  men  of  the  latter 
would  just  as  nmcfa  be  Marehmen  as  themselves. 
What  the  Germans  in  the  Roman  service  called  a 
neighbouring  popoUtion  the  Romans  would  call  it 
also.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  certain  Borderen, 
Uanknit*,  or  men  of  the  Ukraine,  under  the  name 
of  Limigantea  (a  semi-barbarous  form  from  Z,tmet); 
bat  thry  will  not  be,  on  the  strength  of  their  Latin 
luunes,  Latins.  The  Solitudines  Sarmatamm  of  the 
Roman  maps  wss  mora  or  less  of  a  Sarmatian 
March.  The  Jazyges  and  Quadi  are  (aa  nsnal) 
important  memben  of  the  oonfederacy. 

A.  D.  270.  Aurelian  resigns  the  province  of 
Dada  to  the  Barbariana;  a  fact  which  withdraws 
the  scene  of  many  a  Sarmatian  inroad  from  the 
field  of  observations, — the  attacks  al  the  Barbarians 
upon  each  other  bemg  unrecorded.  Both  befbi-e 
and  after  this  event,  however,  Sarmatian  inroads 
along  the  whole  line  d  the  Danube,  were  frequent. 
Sarmatians,  too,  as  well  as  Daci  (Getae)  ware  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Goth  in  the 
reigna  of  Decius,  Claudius,  &c  Add  to  this  that 
the  name  of  Vandal  is  now  becoming  conspicuous, 
and  that  under  the  lume  of  Vandal  histoiy  w* 
have  a  great  deal  that  is  Sarmatian. 

The  most  important  eCfect  of  the  cession  of  Dacis 
was  to  do  away  witli  the  great  block  of  Roman, 
Romanising,  or  Romanised  territciy  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Sarmatians  of  Pannonia  and  the  Siurma- 
tiani  of  Scythia,  It  broogbt  the  latter  within  the 
range  of  the  former,  both  being,  then,  the  frontagen 
of  Moesia.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  a  great  change 
in  the  nomenclature  being  eSiscted.  The  German 
portion  of  the  Marcomanni  (Thervings  and  Qru- 
tungs)  bss  occupied  ports  of  Dacia.  The  membera 
of  this  section  of  the  German  name  would  only  know 
the  Sarmatae  as  Vandals.  Again,  the  Hun  power 
is  developing  itself;  so  that  great  material,  aa  well 
as  nominal,  changes  are  in  the  process  of  devek>p> 
ment.  Finally,  when  tlje  point  bom  which  the  Sar> 
matae  come  to  be  viewed  has  become  Greek  and 
Constantinopolitan,  rather  than  Latin  and  Boman, 
tlie  names  Slaveni  and  Senri  will  take  prominence. 
However,  there  a  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Sar- 
matiana  by  Cams,  im  his  way  eastwards.  Then 
there  is  the  war,  under  ConstantiDe,  of  ths  Sarmata* 
of  the  Border, — the  Sarmatae  Limigantes, — a  Ser- 
vile War.  [See  LuuoAima.]  The  authon  wh« 
tell  ns  of  this  are  the  writers  of  the  Eittoria  A»- 
gnta  and  Amniianns;  after  whose  time  the  name 
is  either  rarely  mentioned,  or,  if  mentioned,  men- 
tioned on  the  authority  of  older  writers.  The 
history  is  specific  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Sar- 
matian popnUtion.  This  was,  in  its  several  divi- 
sions, hostile  to  Rome,  end  independent;  still,  tlisre 
were  Sarmatian  conquests,  and  colonies  effected  by 
the  transplantation  of  Sarmatae.  One  lay  so  fiu: 
east  as  GauL 

"  Arvaque  &>uronur<i«n  nnper  metata  colon! " 

(Ausim.  MokVo) 
3h  4 
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uppUas  to  ana  of  tbate.  Then  were  more  of  Umbl 
The  general  rule,  howerer,  is,  tfaat  Mnie  putiealmr 
dirisioa  of  the  nanw  take*  hi«toricil  prominenoe, 
and  that  the  (general  name  of  Sarmatia,  u  well 
u  the  particniar  Sarmatat  of  the  parts  between 
Dacia  and  Pannotiia,  and  tboaa  between  Scfthia 
and  Persia,  disappears.  [See  Vaxdau;  TeAirx- 
ijkK.]  [R.  a.  L.] 

SARMATICA  I'NSULA.  an  island  at  that 
month  of  the  Dairabe  called  Ksloostoma  (rb  xoAbr 
rr^Ms).     (Plin.  ir.  24.  s.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARMATiCAE  PORTAE  (al  rtafiMarucci  Hf 
Aai,  PtoL  T.  9.  §§  11,  15),  a  narrow  pass  of  the 
Caucasns,  whence  it  is  also  called  Cancasisa  Portse. 
(Plin.  tL  11.  s.  13,  15.  s.  15.)  From  its  ricinity 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  it  was  also  called  by  some  of  the 
ancieiils  Portse  Caapiae  (Snet.  Nero,  19),  Clanstia 
Caspianim  (Tac  B.  I  6),  and  Vis  Csspia  (Id.  i4iiii. 
▼i.  33);  bat  Flinj  {I.  e.)  notes  this  as  an  error;  and 
the  proper  Portse  Caspiae  were  in  the  Tanma 
(Porbiger,  Geogr.  t<^  ii.  p,  47,  note  9S).  The  Sar- 
maticae  Portae  formed  the  only  road  between  Sar- 
matia and  Iberia.  Ptolemy  (I.  e.)  distinguislies 
ftom  this  pass  another  in  the  jame  mountain,  which 
he  calls  a/  'AXtiruu  WiKtu  (Portae  Albaniae),  and 
places  the  latter  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  former, 
namely  the  47th  degree,  but  makes  its  longitude  3 
degrees  more  to  the  E.  The  Albaniae  Portae  are 
thane  on  the  Alason,  leading  orer  the  moontain  from 
Dtrhaid  to  Berdan.  At  both  spots  there  are  still 
tFsces  of  long  walla  120  feet  in  height;  and  on  this 
drcumstance  seems  to  hare  been  founded  a  legend, 
prevalent  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  the  Blade  Sea 
and  the  Caspian  having  been  at  one  time  connected 
by  snch  a  wall.  (Forbiger,  Hnd.  p.  55,  note  IS,  b.; 
comp.  Rittcr,  EnUmnde.  ii.  pi  837.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SARMA'TICI  MONIES  (Safnaruc^  S/m),  a 
range  of  mountains  on  tlie  eastern  frontier  of  Ger- 
many, mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  6,  viii. 
lU.  §  2),  according  to  whom  it  appears  to  hare  ex- 
tended north  of  the  Danube  as  far  aa  the  sources 
of  the  Vistola,  and  therefore  consisted  of  the 
moantaina  in  Mormia  and  a  part  of  the  Car- 
patkkmi.  [L.  S.] 

SARMA'TICUH  MARE  {»  iofiutruAt  Amwtfr, 
Ptol.TiL  5.  §§  2,  6),  a  sea  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
washing  the  coast  oif  Samutia,  and  which  must 
thns  have  been  the  B<Ulie  (Tac.  Germ.  45).  Bnl 
sometimes  the  Black  Sea  is  designated  by  the  poets 
nnder  this  name,  as  by  Ovid  (as  PonL  iv.  10.  38) 
and  by  Valerias  Flaoeiia  (Sarmaticns  Pontus,  tUI. 
807.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARHATINA,  a  town  of  Ariana,  mentioned  by 
Aminianos  (zxiii.  6),  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Sarmagana  of  Ptolemy  (ri.  1 7.  §  4),  as  both  be 
and  Ammianoa  place  it  next  to  Bitaxa,  in  the  same 
frorince.  [V.] 

SARHIZEGETHirSA  (XapiuCeyitovin,  Ptol. 
iii.  8.  §  9:  ZtpiuCfyetoiirti,  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  9),  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Dacia,  and  the 
nsidence  of  the  Dacian  kinga  (Pairi\tur,  Ptol.  L  c.) 
It  is  called  Sarmategte  in  the  TiUnJa  PaU.,  and  Sar- 
mazege  by  the  Geogr.  Bar.  (It.  7).  It  is  incontes- 
tably  the  same  place  as  that  called  t&  PaalXtia  AtucAr 
by  Dion  Caasius  (Ixrii.  10;  IxviiL  8),  who  places  it 
on  the  river  Sargetia  (/I.  c.  14);  a  sitnatioo  which 
is  also  testified  by  rains  and  inseriptions.  At  a 
later  period  a  Roman  colony  was  founded  here  by 
Trajan,  after  he  had  expelled  and  Icilled  Decebalus 
king  of  the  Dacians;  as  is  testified  by  its  name  of 
Cotonia  TJlpia  Trajana  Augniita  and  may  b*  inferred 
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from  Ulpiaa  (Dig.  SO.  tit  15.  L  I.),  from  whom  w» 
also  team  that  it  poaaetsed  the  Jos  Italieam.  U 
was  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Legio  zm.  Gemins 
(Dion  Cass.  It.  23),  and  at  first  probably  there  was 
only  a  Roman  encampment  here  (Id.  Iviii.  9;  Aur, 
Vict.  Caet.  xiii.  4).  Hadrian  conferred  an  aqueduct 
upon  it,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  (Grater,  p. 
177.  3;  Orelli,  Na  812),  and  tliat  emperor  seems  to 
have  retained  the  colony,  on  account  of  its  onnia- 
nias  Bomao  inhabitanta,  when  he  raaolicd  to 
abandon  the  rest  of  Dacia  to  the  barhariana.  Fram 
an  inaeription  to  Trajan  and  his  sister  Marrians, 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  hatha  here  (OrelL 
791).  Sarmizegetfausa  oocnpied  the  site  el  the  pr»- 
sent  VarUlg  (called  also  CmdiscAte),  on  the  river 
Stni  or  Streg,  about  5  Roman  milea  from  the  Porta 
Ferrea,  or  Vulcan  Pass.  (Compt  /lucr.  Grater,  jik 
272;  Orelli.No*.  831,3234,3433,3441,3527.3686, 
4552;  Zamoac  Ann.  pp.40,  74;  Marsili,  Anuri. 
Ub.  24,  55,  &c;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  616,  acq.;  Zampt, 
in  mm.  A/as.  1843,  p.  253—259.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SARNEIUS  (ZopMiet),  a  small  stream  of  Hrr. 
cania  mentioned  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  511),  which,  after 
rising  in  H.  Coronas,  fli>w«d  in  a  westerly  direcdon 
into  the  Caspian.  Professor  Wilson  considers  that  it 
mnst  be  either  the  Atnk  or  the  Gurgan.      [V.] 

SA'RNIA  or  SARkllA,  is  named  in  the  MuitiBis 
Itin.  among  the  islands  of  the  Ocean  between  Gallia 
and  Britannia.  Suppused  to  be  Cvenise^.    [G.  L.] 

SARNUS  (i  "iefris:  Sarno).  a  river  of  Cam. 
pania,  flowing  into  the  Boy  of  Naples.  It  has 
its  sources  in  the  Apennines,  above  Nuceria  (iVioeera), 
near  which  city  it  emerges  into  the  plain,  and,  after 
tnversing  this,  falls  into  the  sea  a  shivt  distance  &  (tf 
Pompeii.  Its  present  month  is  about  2  miles  distant 
from  that  city,  but  we  know  that  in  ancient  times  it 
flowed  nnder  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  entered  the  sea 
close  to  its  gates.  [Poxpeil]  The  change  in  iia 
course  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  great  catastrophe  t^ 
A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaaeum. 
Virgil  speaks  of  the  Samna  as  flowing  thnmgh  a 
plain  (quae  rigat  aequora  Sarnat,  Aen.  vii.  738); 
and  both  Silins  Italicus  and  Statins  allude  to  it  as  a 
placid  and  sluggish  stream.  (SIL  ItaL  viiL  538; 
Stat.  Sib),  i.  2.  265;  Lucan,  ii.  422.)  Acoaiding 
to  Strabo  it  was  navigable,  and  aerved  both  for  the 
export  and  import  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  to 
and  from  Pompeii.  (Stnib.  v.  p,  247 ;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  7:  Snet  Oar.  JUet  4.)  Vibias 
Sequester  tells  us  (p.  18)  that  it  derived  its  name  as 
well  as  its  sources  from  a  moantain  called  Sams,  or 
Samns,  evidently  the  aame  which  risea  above  the 
modem  town  of  Sarno,  and  is  still  called  Mamte 
Saro  or  Samo.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
Samo  does,  in  fact,  rise  at  tlie  foot  of  this  moontain, 
which  is  joined  shortly  after  by  several  coaBuents, 
the  most  considerable  of  these  being  the  one  which 
flows,  aa  above  described,  firom  the  valley  beyond 
Nnceria. 

According  to  a  tradition  alluded  to  by  Tirgil 
(I  c),  the  banks  of  the  Saraos  and  the  pladn 
through  which  it  flowed,  wen  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  a  people  called  Sab&sstes,  whose  name  is 
evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  river.  Thcj 
are  represented  as  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  who  settled  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  where  they  founded  Nuceria,  as 
well  as  several  other  cities.  (Cooon,  op.  Sent,  ad 
Aen,  Lc;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  537.)  Bat  thnr  name  seems 
to  have  quite  disappeared  in  the  historical  period; 
and  we  find  Nuceria  oocnpied  by  the  AUJUcmi,  wim 
were  an  Osoan  or  >Sab«llian  race,  f  Ndceku.] 
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No  trace  ii  found  in  ancient  antliora  of  a  (otcn  of 
the  name  of  Samns;  but  it  is  mentioned  bj  the 
Geographer  of  Bavenoa  (iv.  32),  and  leeniE,  there- 
fore, to  liave  grown  up  soon  iJiar  the  fall  of  the 
Buman  Empire.  [K.  H.  B.] 

SABON.    [Srabox.] 

SARON.    [Sabohicvs  Sihvs.] 

SABO'mCUS  SINUS  (Sopufucbi  Kif\xo>,  Aes- 
tbfl  Agam.  317;  Strab.  riii.  ppL  335,  369,  374, 
380;  Sojwyucii  it6pot,  Strab.  viiL  p.  385;  Sofw- 
nicir  tikarfot,  Strab.  Tiii.  pp.  935,  369 ;  iafmU 
dd\aaira,  Dionys.  Per.  422;  also  called  ^jo^iyiiw- 
wcbt  K6\wot,  Strab.  riii.  pi  335:  Gtdf  of  £gina),  a 
gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  extending  frum  the  pro- 
montoriea  of  Snnium  in  Attica  and  Scyllaeum  in 
Troezeiiia  up  to  the  iethmoa  of  Corinth.  The 
lenKtb  of  the  gulf,  according  to  Sc^lax  (p.  20, 
Hudson),  is  740  stadia.  It  washes  the  coasts  of 
Attica,  Megaris,  Corinth,  Epidaoras  and  Troezen, 
and  contains  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Sahunis.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Saron,  a 
king  of  Troezen,  who  was  drowned  while  hunting  in 
a  lagoon  npon  the  Troezenian  coast  called  Fhoebaea 
and  afterwards  Saronis.  (Pans.  ii.  80.  §  7;  E^m. 
M.  p.  708.  52;  Leake,  Mono,  to).  iLp.  448.)  A 
Troezenian  river  Saron  is  also  mentioned  (Eustath. 
ad  IHonsi.  fa:  422),  and  likewise  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  (Steph.  B.  #. «,)  Some  derived  the 
name  of  the  gulf  from  aafcmls,  "  an  oak."  (Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  18.) 

SARPE'DON  (iaprtiidy  or  ^apniStn'la  tuepa), 
a  promontorj  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  80  stadia  to 
the  west  of  the  month  of  the  Caljreadnus,  and  120 
from  Seleuceia.  In  the  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochns  the  Great  this  promontory  and  Cape 
Caljcadnns  were  made  t^e  frontier  between  the 
kingdom  of  S;ria  and  the  free  countries  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  xir.  f.  670 ;  Ptol.  t.  8.  §  3;  Ap- 
pian,  ^.  39  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  13  ;  Liv.  xzsviii 
38;  Plin.  v.  22;  Sladiatm.  Mar.  Magni,  §  163.) 
It  now  bean  the  name  of  Liuan-eUKahpe.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  203.)  [L.  S.] 

SARPEDCNIUM  PROM.  (S<vin,Soi.r7|  S«(nj, 
Herod,  vii.  58),  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Mclas,  and  due  north  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
of  Imbros,  now  Copt  Paso.  [J.  B.] 

SARRASTES.  [Sabnus-I 

SARRUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  be- 
tween Condste  (Cognac)  [Condate,  No.  5]  and 
Vesuima  (^Paigueux).  It  is  supposed  to  be  Char- 
mant,  but  the  real  distances  do  not  agree  with  the 
numbers  in  the  tableu  [G.  L.] 

SABS,  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  between  the  Prom.  Nerium  and  the 
Minius.  (Mela,  iii.  I.)  Incontestably  the  modem 
Sar,  which  does  not  roich  the  sea,  but  falls  into  the 
ancient  Ulla  at  Turns  August!  (^Torra  de  E$ie). 
(Gomp.  Florez.  Etp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  41.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

S A'BSIMA  {Zlifaiva,  Strab. :  Etk.  Sareinas :  Sar- 
sma),  a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the  Apennines, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sapis  (Savw),  about 
16  miles  above  Caesena.  It  seems  to  bare  lieen  in 
very  early  times  a  powerful  and  important  city,  as 
it  gave  name  to  the  tribe  of  the  Sarsinates  (Sapri- 
yaroi,  Pol.),  who  were  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Umbrian  tribes.  Indeed  some  authors  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  Um- 
brian nation  at  all,  but  formed  a  Kparate  tribe  with 
au  independent  national  character.  Thus  Polybius, 
in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations, 
•psaks  of  the  Vmbrians  and  Saninates,  and  Plautus, 
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in  <me  passage,  makes  a  similar  distinction.  (PoL  iL 
24;  PUuL  Mottdl  iii.  2.  83.)  The  Fasti  Capito- 
lini,  also,  in  recording  the  conquest  of  the  Sarsinatea, 
speak  of  the  two  consuls  as  triumphing  "  de  Sani- 
natibus,"  without  any  mention  of  the  Umbrians; 
but  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  in  relating  the  same  event, 
classes  them  generally  among  the  Umbrians.  (I4,t. 
EpiL  XV. ;  Foil  Capil.)  The  probable  eonclusion  is 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  Umbrian  race;  but 
with  a  separate  political  organisation.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  the  war  which  ended  in  their  subjec- 
tion, which  did  not  take  place  till  B.  a  266,  so  that 
they  were  one  of  the  last  of  the  Italian  states  that 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.  From  this  time 
Sarsina  was  certainly  uicluded  in  Umbria  in  the 
Boman  sense  of  the  term,  and  became  an  ordinary 
municipal  town,  apparently  not  of  much  importance. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  It  derived 
its  chief  celebrity  from  its  being  tbs  birtbpUce  of 
the  celebrated  comic  poet  Plaains,  who  was  bom 
there  about  B.  a.  254.  very  shortly  after  the  Roman 
conquest.  (Hieron.  Chroa.  ad  01.  145;  Fest. «.  v, 
Pktai,  p.  238.)  Its  territory  contained  extensive 
mountain  pastures,  —  whence  it  is  called  by  Silina 
Italicus  "  dives  lactis  "  (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  461),— as  well 
as  forests,  which  abounded  in  dormice,  so  much 
prized  by  the  Romans.  (Martial,  iiL  58.  35.)  Va- 
rious inscriptions  attest  the  municipal  rank  of  Sar- 
sina imder  the  Roman  Empire  (Orell.  /ruer.  4404; 
Gruter,  Itucr.  p.  522.  8,  p.  1095.  2);  but  its  name 
is  not  again  found  in  history.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  sunk  into  complete  decay,  but  was  revived  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  a  small  town  of  3000  in- 
habitants, which  retains  the  ancient  site  ss  well  as 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAETA  (Jtiprti,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Steph.  B. ».».), 
a  maritime  town  on  the  Singitio  gulf  between 
Sngna  and  Ampelns  Prom ;  now  KartdlL  (Leake, 
North.  Grteet,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABUE'NA  (Sapoirim),  a  tovm  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  district  Cbamsne  or  Chamanene,  on  the  north- 
eastern slope  of  Mount  Argaens,  celebrated  for  its 
hot  springs  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  12;  Tab.  PtuL,  where 
it  is  called  Arauena,  whence  Aquae  Araueiiae;  It. 
Ant.  p.  202,  where  its  name  is  Sacoena).  It  is  by 
some  believed  to  be  the  modem  Batlyan,    [L.  S.] 

SABUNE'T£S,the  name  of  an  Alpine  people(Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24)  in  the  valley  near  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie  correct- 
ness of  tlie  name,  and  it  may  be  preserved  inSargaju, 
which  is  north  of  Chur,  and  between  Ciur  and  the 
Lak»  of  CotuUtm.  In  a  passage  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  iv, 
10)  he  mentions  the  Nantuates  as  a  people  in  the 
upper  pert  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Helvetii,  Tba 
name  Nantuates  [Nabtuates]  is  corrupt;  and  it  ia 
possible  that  the  name  Saitmetes  should  be  in  iti 
phce.  [G.  L.] 

SARUS  (Si^os),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
80utfa.ea8t  of  Asia  Minor,  having  its  sources  in  Mount 
Taurus  in  Cataonia.  It  first  flows  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  through  Cappadocia  by  the  town  of 
Conuna ;  it  then  passes  tlirough  Cilicia  in  a  soutb- 
wntem  direction,  and,  after  flowing  by  the  town  of 
Adana,  empties  itself  into  tlie  Cilician  sea,  on  the 
sonth  of  Tarsus,  after  dividing  itself  into  several 
branches.  (Liv.  xxziil.  41.)  According  to  Xenopbon 
{Anab.  i.  4.  §  1 )  its  breadth  at  its  month  was  3  plethra 
or  300  feet;  and  Procopius  {dt  Aedif.  r.  4)  uys 
it  was  a  navigable  river.  (Comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  535 ; 
Ptol.  V.  8.  §  4 ;  Appian,  Syr.  4 ;  Plin.  -n.  3 ;  Eu- 
stath, ad  Dun.  Per.  867,  who  erroneously  caUs  it 
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Sjunn.)    The  modem  name  of  the  Sera*  u  5Atiii 
or  &>*aii.  [L.  S.] 

SABXA,  a  station  on  the  niad  from  Philippi  to 
Herackia  {Ptmt.  Tab.),  to  the  M.  of  the  Lake  Cer- 
cinilat,  batman  Str7moD  and  Scotniia.  Now  ZUdma. 
(LMdte,  Norlk.  Gntce,  toL  iii.  f.  S27.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

SASl'MA  iidaiiia),  a  town  of  Capvadocia,  34 
Boman  mSm  to  the  aouth  of  Nazianxtu;  the  place 
contained  tha  firat  church  to  wliiuh  Gnf^orj  of  Na- 
aianxua  waa  appointed,  and  he  deecribea  it  ai  a  nwat 
miaarabk  town.  (_It.AnLf.\H;  It. UieroM.  p.  577 ; 
Hierool.  f.  700,  with  WecMlinft's  note.)  Some  loolf 
for  ita  >it«  near  the  modem  Babloia.         [L.  S.] 

SASO  QburA,  Ftd.  iii.  13.  §  47;  icurif,  Strab. 
vL  p.  S81),  a  small,  rackj  iahmd,  lying  off  the  coast 
«f  Qraeian  Illjria,  M.  of  the  Acfooerannian  promon- 
tory, and  poeaeasing  a  landing-pUce  which  lerred  aa 
a  station  tar  pintea.  (Caaif.  Polyb.  t.  110;  Hela, ii. 
7;  Plin.  iii.  96.  a.  30;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  489.)  It  is 
•till  called  &ifeiio,  Sauom,  or  &um.       [T.  H.  D.] 

SASPI'RES,  et  SASPI'Rl  (iintift,  So. 
mipol,  Herod.  L  104,  ir.  37,  40,  Tii.  79:  ApoU. 
Bhod.  ii.  397,  134^;  Staph.  B.  :  v.:  ef.  Amm. 
Hare  zsii.  8.  §  81),  a  Scythian  people,  dwelling  to 
the  S.  of  Colcliis  and  N.  of  Uedia.  According  to 
Hendotoa  and  Stephanns  (UL  ee.)  they  were  an  in- 
land people,  bnt  Apollonins  places  tliem  on  the  aea- 
ooaat.  They  belonfied  to  the  18th  satrapy  of  the 
Pefsian  kingdom  (Herod.  UL  94),  and  were  armed  in 
Uw  same  manner  aa  the  Colchians,  tliat  is,  with 
wooden  belmats,  (mall  aliields  of  nntanned  hkle, 
ahort  lances,  and  swords  (lb.  rii.  79).  The  Pa- 
risian scholiast  on  Apollonins  derires  their  name 
from  the  abundance  of  supplies  found  in  their  conn- 
tiy.  The  Saspeires  appear  to  hafe  inhabited  that 
district  iif  Gta-gia  lying  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
iiTer  Cyras,  in  which  Tifii*  lies,  which  is  still  called 
Tiekm  Kartatl  f  and  as  the  district  contains  seT»- 
nl  other  pUces,  the  namca  of  which  begin  with  the 
syllable  TtMn,  Ritter  oonjecturei  that  the  Sa- 
tpeiras  wen  identical  with  the  eastern  Iberiana,  re- 
specting whom  the  Greeks  invented  so  many  fables. 
(Bennell,  Gtogr.  qf  Herod,  p.  503 ;  Ritter,  Erdbmde, 
ii.  p.  923;  BUir,  ad  Herod.  I  104.)   [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'SSULA,  a  town  of  Latinm,  situated  in  the 
oeighboarhood  of  Tibnr,  of  which  city  it  was  a  de- 
pendency. It  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (vii.  19) 
among  the  towns  taken  from  the  Tiburtines  in  b.  c. 
854,  and  waa  probably  always  a  small  place.  The 
ate  baa  been  identified  by  Qell  and  Mibby  with  the 
rains  of  an  aneieDt  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
SUSiamo,  between  7  and  8  miles  from  Ticoli 
(Tibur).  The  ruins  in  questioo,  connisting  of  a  line 
of  walls  of  polygonal  oonstmction,  snmnnding  a 
hill  of  small  extent,  unquestionably  indicate  the 
lite  of  an  andeut  town;  but  aa  w*  know  that  the 
Tiburtine  territoiy  contained  sereral  other  towns 
besides  Empnlum  and  Saasula,  the  only  {wo  whose 
namss  ara  luiown  to  us,  the  identification  of  the 
latter  is  wholly  arbitrary.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  394;  NibbT.  Dmfonu,  ToL  iii.  p.  63.)    [E.H.B.J 

SATACHTHA  (SartExSa,  or  aiiTdx«iu,  PtoL  iv. 
7.  §  17),  a  placs  in  Aethiopia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ni.'e,  probably  near  the  present  Korti,  or  else 
somewhat  more  to  the  S.,  near  the  half-deatroyed 
Village  of  Ambueott.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'TALA  (SoroAa),  sn  important  town  of  Ar- 
menia Hinor,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  nnmeroos 
routes  which  branched  off  from  thence  to  Footns 
and  Cappadocia.  Ita  distant  e  from  Caeaaraia  was 
325  miles,  and  134  or  135  from  Tmpexus.     Tha 
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town  waa  situated  in  a  nlley  snrronnded  by  moon- 
tains,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Enphrates,  and  was 
of  importanee,  being  the  key  to  the  mountain  paaaea 
leading  into  Pontns;  whence  we  find  tliat  in  later 
timee  the  Legio  xv.  Apollinaris  was  stationed  tber& 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  its  walls  had  fallen  into 
decay,  bnt  that  emperor  restored  them.  (PtoL  115. 
§  9,  T.  7.  §  3,  TiiL  17.  §  41  ;  Dion  Casd  IxriiL 
18  ;  Procop.  da  Aed.  it.  3  ;  It.  Ant.  pp.  181,  183, 
306,  907,  216,  317;  Notit.  Imp.;  Tab.PaiL)  The 
sil«  of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  diseoTsred  with 
certainty,  though  ruina  found  in  rariooa  parts  cf  the 
country  haTa  been  identified  with  it  by  euijectnre. 
(Tonroefort,  Voyaga,  Letter  91,  c  3.  p.  17:  Bennell, 
Alia  Mmor,  iL  p.  319  ;  Cramer,  Atia  Umor.  3. 
p.  153,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

SATARCHAE,  a  Scythian  people  on  the  Ii:.  coast 
of  the  Tauric  Gbersoneaus,  who  dwelt  in  osTes  and 
boles  in  the  ground,  and  in  order  to  avtwi  the  rigour 
of  winter,  even  clothed  their  faces,  leaving  only  two 
small  holoa  for  their  eyea.  (HeU,  iL  1 .)  They  wen 
nnaoqnaintcd  with  the  use  of  gold  and  mlrer,  and 
carried  on  their  traffic  by  means  of  barter.  They  an 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Scythi  Sa- 
tarchi  (It.  S6).  According  to  Ptolemy  (iii.  6.  §  6) 
then  waa  a  town  in  the  Tauric  peninsula  calkd 
Satarche  {'iaT6fxn)t  which  the  scholiast  (oif  fcc) 
says  was  subsequently  called  Hatarcha(Mitra)>xa); 
but  the  account  of  the  Satarehse  living  in  caveni 
seema  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  thdr  having  a 
town.  Yet  Valerius  Fhocns  also  mentiooa  a  town 
—or  perhaps  a  district— called  Satarolie,  which,  fhan 
hia  exprewion,  "  ditant  sua  niuletn  Satorchen,*  we 
may  conclude  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  of  aXWt, 
(^Argon.  vi.  145.)  The  same  poet  describes  the 
Satarchae  as  a  yellow-haired  race.    (7i.)    {T.H.D.] 

SATI'CULA  (2aT/<ro^a,  Diod.:  Etk.  Sorwa- 
\ar6s,  Steph.  B. ;  Saticubuius,  Liv. ;  bnt  Satienlu.", 
Virg.),  a  town  of  Samniimi,  nearly  on  the  frontien  tf 
Campania.  It  is  first  mentioned  at  the  outbreak  e( 
the  Firat  Samnite  War  (e.  o.  343).  when  the  coiBid 
Cornelius  established  his  camp  there,  apparently  ta 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Samnites  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  from  thence  subsequently  adrancing  into 
their  territory,  was  drawn  into  a  defile,  where  be 
narrowly  escaped  the  leas  of  his  whole  army,  but 
was  saved  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  Decins. 
(Liv.  vii.  33,  34.)  Again,  in  b.  a  315,  during  the 
Second  Samnite  War,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Reman 
dictator  L.  Aemilius,  and  was  oouttidered  of  suffi- 
cient importsnce  to  engage  a  Roman  amy  for  nearly 
a  year,  when  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fabius.  The  Sam* 
nites  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  relieve  it,  but 
without  efiect,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mana.  (Id.  is.  31,  23;  Diod.  zix.  73.)  From  this 
time  it  continued  in  their  power;  and  before  tlit 
dose  of  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  VbKJ 
determined  to  occupy  with  a  ookiny,  which  was  es- 
tablished then  in  B. c 313.  (VelL  Pat.  L  14;  Fe>t. 
J.  r.  Satiaila,  p.  340,  M.)  Livy  does  not  notice 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  there  on  this  oocasiaa, 
bnt  he  afterwards  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  "cokniaa 
Latinae,"  which  distingtusbed  themselves  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  by  their  xeal  and  fidelity.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  few 
yeare  before  the  name  of  Satieula  is  ibuiid  among  tfas 
towns  that  had  revolted  to  Hannibal,  and  were  re- 
covered by  Fabius  in  B.C.  215.  (L^v.  xsdii.  S9.) 
But  it  appears  that  all  the  MSS.  have  "AnsticuU' 
(Alachefski,<Ki  fee);  and  though  this  name  ia other- 
wise quits  unknown,  it  is  certainly  not  safe  to  alto 
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it,  vhen,  bj  n  doing,  vre  inTolve  mmelres  in  s  gnat 
hutoriol  difScnHj;  for  the  revolt  of  one  of  the  IJktin 
colonies  \»  in  itself  most  improbable,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  emit  to  be  passed  orer  with  such 
slight  notice.  The  territory  of  Saticulum  ("ager 
Saticalanns  ")  is  again  noticed  during  the  same  war 
in  canjanctioD  with  that  of  Trebula  (Liv.  zjdii.  14); 
but  from  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  The  name  is  not  found  in  an;  of 
the  geographers,  and  its  site  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Bat  the  passages  in  Liry  (ix.  21,  22)  seem  topoiut 
to  ifai  being  situated  not  far  from  Plistia,  which  may 
very  probably  be  placed  at  Prettia  near  Sla  Agaia 
dei  Goii ;  while  the  description  of  the  march  of  Mar- 
oellus  in  b.  c.  216,  shows  clearly  that  it  must  lure 
been  situated  S.  of  the  Vultamus,  and  probably  in  the 
Talley  at  the  back  uf  Mount  Tifata,  between  that 
ridge  and  the  underfalls  of  Mount  Tabumus.  It 
may  be  added  that  such  a  position  would  be  a  very 
natural  one  for  the  Roman  consul  to  occupy  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  Samnits  wars,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  Capna.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SATION.     [Dassaretab,  Vol.  I.  p.  7S6,  a.] 

SATNIOEIS  (^aryt6its :  Tuda  or  Tvla),  a  small 
river  in  the  southern  part  of  Troas,  having  its  sources 
in  Mount  Ida,  and  flowing  in  a  western  direction 
between  Hamaxilus  and  Larissa,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  It  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to 
the  Homeric  poems.  (/JL  vL  34,  xiv.  445,  xxi.  87; 
Strab.  ziii.  pp.  605,  606,  who  states  that  at  a  later 
time  it  was  called  So^tdeis.)  [L.  S.] 

SATBAE  (ithpai,  Herod,  vii.  110—112),  a 
Thrauian  people  who  occupied  a  portion  of  the  range 
of  the  Pangaeus, between  the  Kestos  and  the  StiymoiL 
Herodotus  states  that  they  were  tlie  only  Thracian 
tribe  who  had  always  preserved  their  freedom ;  a  fact 
for  which  he  accoonts  by  the  nature  of  their  coimtry, 
—a  mountainous  region,  covered  with  forests  and 
snow  —and  by  their  great  bravery.  They  alone  of 
the  Tbraeiana  did  not  follow  in  the  train  of  Xerxes, 
when  marching  towards  Greece.  The  Satrae  were 
in  possession  of  an  oracle  of  Dionysus,  aituiited 
among  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks,  and  the  inter- 
preters of  which  were  taken  from  among  the  Bessi, — 
a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  conjecture 
that  the  Satiae  were  merely  a  clan  of  the  Beasi,^ 
a  notioQ  which  it  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fiust 
that  Herodotus  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  men- 
tions them;  whereas  the  Bessi  are  repeatedly  spoken 
ot  We  may  infer  from  Pliny's  expression,  "  Bes- 
•omm  mnlta  nomiua  "  (iv.  1 1,  s.  18),  that  the  Bessi 
were  divided  into  many  distinct  clans.  Herodotus 
says  tliat  to  the  Satrse  belonged  the  principal  part 
c»f  the  gold  and  nlver  mines  which  then  existed  in 
the  Pangaeui.  [J.  B.] 

SA'TRICUH  (Elh.  %>Tpucearit,  Satricanus:  Co- 
tcUe  di  Conca"),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated 
on  the  iroaUer  of  the  Volscian  territory,  between  the 
Aiban  hills  and  the  sea.  This  position  rendered  it 
a  place  of  importance  daring  the  wars  between  the 
ItoRians  and  Volscians,  and  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  at  that  period.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  Latin  city,  as  Diodoros  mentions 
its  name  among  the  repnted  colonies  of  Alba,  and 
Dionysius  also  includes  it  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  Lt«gaa.  (Diod.  viL  Fr.  3; 
IMonys.  r.  61.)  But  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory it  is  as  a  Volscian  town,  apparenUy  a  depen- 
dency of  Antium.  It  bad,  however,  been  wrested 
from  that  people  by  the  Bomans  at  the  same  time 
with  Corioli,  Follosca,  &o  ;  and  hence  it  is  one  of 
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the  towns  the  recovery  of  which  by  the  Volscians  is 
ascribed  to  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  39.)  It  seems  to 
have  continued  in  their  power  from  this  time  till 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  as  in  n.  a  386  it  was 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Volscians  and  their 
allies  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  Rome,  and,  after 
tliar  defeat  by  Camillns,  was  assaulted  and  taken 
by  that  general.  (Id.  vi.  7,  8.)  It  would  appear 
that  it  must  on  this  occasion  have  for  the  first  time 
received  a  Roman  colony,  as  a  few  years  later  (b.  c. 
381)  it  is  styled  s  "  colonia  popnli  Romani."  In 
that  year  it  was  attacked  by  the  Volscians  in  eon- 
cert  with  the  Fraenestines,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.  (Id.  vi.  22.)  It  is  subsequently 
mentioned  on  two  occasions  as  affording  shelter  to 
the  Volscian  armies  sfter  their  defeat  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Id.  vi.  22,  32);  after  the  last  of  these  (b.  c. 
377)  it  was  burnt  by  the  Latins,  who  considered 
themselves  betrsyed  by  th«r  Volscian  allies.  {Ii. 
33.)  It  was  not  till  B.  a,  348  that  the  ci^  was  re- 
built by  the  Antiates.who  established  a  colony  there; 
but  two  years  later  it  wss  again  takeu  by  the  Ro- 
nuuis  under  M.  Valerius  Corvus.  The  garrison,  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  town  bunt  and  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  temple  of  Mater  Matnta.  (Id.  viL  27;  FtuL 
Copit)  A  few  years  later  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
victory  of  the  Romans,  under  G,  Plantiua,  over  the 
Antiates  (id.  viiL  1),  and  seems  to  hsve  been  soon 
after  restored,  and  received  a  fresh  colony,  as  it  was 
certainly  again  inhabited  at  the  conmencement  of 
the  Second  Samnite  War.  In  b.  c.  320,  after  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  Satricans  revolted 
from  Rome  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Samniles; 
but  they  were  soon  pnnislied  for  their  defection,  their 
city  being  taken  by  the  consul  Fapirius,  and  the 
Samnite  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 
16;  Oros,  iil  15.)  From  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
continued  subject  to  Some;  but  its  name  disappears 
from  history,  snd  it  probably  sank  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. It  is  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  206)  on  occasion  ol  a  prodigy 
which  occurred  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
already  noticed  (Liv,  zzviii.  11);  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  ceased  to  exist  before  the  close  of  the 
Kepnblic.  Cicero  indeed  alludes  incidentally  to  the 
name  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  the  site  at  least 
was  well  known  in  his  time  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  4); 
but  Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  celebrated  towns  of 
Latinin,  of  which,  in  bis  days,  no  vestige  remained 
(Plin.  iii.  5.s.  9);  and  none  ol  the  other  geographers 
allude  to  its  name.  The  site,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
Latin  cities  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  is  a 
matter  of  much  donbt;  but  several  passages  in  Livy 
tend  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  situated  between 
Antium  and  Velitrae,  and  its  site  has  been  fixed 
with  much  probability  by  NIbby  at  the  farm  or  co- 
«a/e,  now  called  Conea,  abont  half  way  between 
.^nsoand  Velleiri.  The  site  is  an  isolated  hill  of 
tufo,  of  somewhat  quadrangular  form,  and  aboot 
2500  feet  in  cireuit,  with  precipitoos  aides,  and  pr»- 
sents  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  in 
much  the  same  style  as  those  of  Ardea,  of  irregolar 
square  blocks  of  tofo.  The  sites  of  two  gates,  one 
on  the  E.  the  other  to  the  W.,  may  also  be  distinctly 
traced.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  site  in 
question  is  that  of  an  ancient  city,  and  the  position 
would  well  accord  with  the  supposition  that  it  is 
that  of  Satricnm.  (Nibby,  DiUomi  di  Soma,  voL 
iil  pu  64,  a.)  [E.H.&] 
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SA'TTALA.    [Sbtak.1 

SATUKAE  PALUS.  [Pomftikas  Paludo.] 

SA'TURIUH.     [Tarektdm.] 

SATUKNI  PRUMONTOBIUH,  >  hetdUnd  in 
Hispuut  TarraroDtiwb,  not  &r  from  Carthago 
Nora.  (Piin.  Hi.  3.  s.  4.)  It  mniit  ba  thB  nine 
promontory  called  ixoiitpcaria  lutpa  hj  Ptolemy 
(U.  &§U).     Tiow  Cabo  de  Palot.     [T.  H.  D.] 

SATU'KNfA  (SaToupria:  Saturnia),  an  ancient 
city  of  Etruria,  aitnatad  in  the  ralley  of  the  Alliinia 
(Albegna),  about  24  milea  from  ita  mouth.  There 
ia  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Einucan  rity ; 
•nd  aa  Pliny  tella  na  that  it  waa  previously  called 
Aorittia  (iii.  5.  a.  6),  it  ia  probable  that  thia  was 
ka  Etruacan  name,  and  that  it  first  receirsd  that  of 
Satnmia  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  colony.  But  no 
mention  of  it  ia  found  in  histoiy  during  the  period 
of  Etrniican  independence:  and  there  is  certainly  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  iS  Hliiler  that  it  was  one 
uf  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  (M&l- 
kr,  Etrtuker,  toL  L  p.  350.)  Dioiiysina  indeed 
mantiona  it  aa  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Pe- 
laagiana,  and  subsequently  taken  from  them  by  the 
Tyrrheiiiana  and  Ktruacana  (Dionys.  i.  SO);  but 
though  thia  is  strong  eridance  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  city,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  a  phice  of 
inipiriance  under  the  Eiruscans;  and  it  ereu  aeems 
probable  that  before  the  close  of  their  rule,  Saturnia 
had  sunk  into  the  condition  of  a  subordinata  town, 
and  a  mere  dependrncy  of  Caletra.  At  least  it  is 
nmai'kable  that  Livy,  in  speaking  of  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony  there,  says  tlutt  it  was 
aetlird  "  in  agro  Caletrana"  (Lir.  xxiix.  55.) 
Tha  foundation  of  this  colony,  which  was  established 
in  B.  c.  1 83,  is  the  only  historical  fiict  recorded  to 
US  concerning  Saturnia;  it  waa  a  "  colonia  civiura," 
■nd  therefore  would  naturally  retain  ita  colonial 
rank  eren  at  a  lata  period.  Pliny,  howaver,  calls 
it  only  an  wdinary  municipal  town,  but  Ptolemy 
gires  it  tlie  rank  of  a  colony,  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
kttch  in  an  inscri)  tion  of  Imperial  times.  (Plin.  iiu 
S.  a.  8;  PtuL  iii.  1.  §  49;  Gruter.  Inter,  p.  1093. 
8.)  It  ia  probable  tliereibre  that  it  received  a  fresh 
colony  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  we  have 
DO  account  of  the  circumstance.  But  it  seems  not 
to  hare  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  and  the  ex- 
isting remains  which  belong  to  thia  period  are  of 
little  interest. 

The  inodem  town  of  Satunua,  which  retains  the 
ancient  aite  aa  well  as  name,  is  but  a  very  poor 
place;  but  ita  mediaeval  walU  are  based  on  thoM  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  the  circnlt  of  the  Utter  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill,  surrounded  by  steep  clifis,  about  S  miles 
in  circuit.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  re- 
main in  several  places:  these  are  constructed  of 
polygonal  masonry,  resembling  that  of  Cosa,  but 
built  of  travertino;  they  are  supposed  by  Micali  to 
belling  to  the  Roman  colony,  thungh  other  writers 
would  assign  them  to  the  Felasgiana,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Saturnia.  (Micali,  AnL  Pop.  ItaL 
vol.  i.  pp.  152,  210;  Dennis,  Etraria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
808—310.)  Numerous  tomba  are  aUo  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  which  more  re- 
semble the  cromlechs  of  northern  Europe  than  the 
more  regular  pepulchrea  of  other  Etruscan  cities. 
(DenuU.  t  c.  pp.  314— 316.)  [E.  H.B.] 

SATYBI  MONUMENTUM  (ri  Soriipoo  ^na, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  a  monument  consisting  of  a  vast 
motmd  of  earth,  erected  in  a  very  conspicuous  situa- 
tion on  a  promoutury  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cim- 


SAVO. 
merian  Besponia,  90  stadia  &  of  Achillenm.  It  was 
in  honour  of  a  king  of  Boaporus,  whom  Dubois  de 
Mootp6reuz  identifies  with  Satyms  I.,  who  reigned 
B. C.407 — 393.  (Vogagt  aulour  du  Caueast,  v. 
p.  48.)  The  same  authority  (76.  p.  36)  identifies 
the  mound  with  the  hill  Koukuoln.         [T.  H.  D.] 

S'.TYBO'KUM  I'NSULAE  (SoTvp«r  rijaoi, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  30),  a  group  of  three  Indian  islaods, 
lying  E.  of  the  Cheivonesus  Anrea,  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  latitude  as  its  southern  point.  They  wen 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  having  tails 
like  Satyrs;  that  is,  .probably,  by  apes  resembling 
men.     Perhaps  the  Anamba  iijands.       [T.  U.  D.] 

SATYRC/KOM  FBOMONTO'RHJM  (Zimipw 
iKpv,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  §  2),  a  promontory  on  tlie  oMsl 
of  Sinae  (CAina),  forming  the  southern  extremity  ef 
tin  bay  Tberiadea,  and  placed  by  Ptolemy  direttly 
under  the  equator.  It  ia  probably  the  present  Capt 
SL  Jama.  (Forbiger,  Geogr.  ii.  p.  477,  note 
51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVA.    [Mapbaritu.] 

SAVARI  (ZoilofMH,  Ptol.  ill  5.  §  22),  a  peo]d£  a 
the  K.  of  European  Sunnatia,  betwran  the  rivm 
Turuntna  and  Chesinus.  Schafarik  QSlar.  Allerlk. 
i.  p.  2 12)  identifies  them  with  the  Sfetctr,  a  powerful 
Slavonian  race  which  dwelt  on  the  riveni  Drtma,  Scm, 
and  SiUa,  and  poasessed  the  towns  Ttchemiguto  and 
Ljubeltch,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Coo- 
•tantine  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Adm.  Imp.  c  9).  Tha 
name  of  the  i^ewer  doea  not  occur  in  hn»taiy  after 
the  year  1024,  though  their  land  and  caatles  an 
frequently  mentioned  subsequently  in  Buasian  aonala. 
(/Hi  iu  p.  129.)  [T.  H.  ai 

SAVARIA.     [Sabaria.] 

SAUCONNA.     [Akab.] 

SAVIA  (Suvlo,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town  of  the 
Pelendonee  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  the  site  of 
which  is  undetermined.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVINCA'TES,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  arch  of  Susa,  and  is  placed  next  to 
the  Adanates,  whom  D'Anville  snppcaes  to  be  ibe 
same  aa  the  Edenates  [Edkxatbs].  His  rcasom 
for  {facing  the  Savincates  below  Embrtm  and  on 
the  DvroHee,  are  not  aatialaetoty.  He  finda  a 
name  Saviaet  there,  and  that  is  all  the  proof  except 
the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  pouition 
which  he  has  assigned  to  the  Adanatea,  uid  the 
further  aasnmption  that  the  two  people  were  neigb- 
boura.  [G.L.] 

SAULOE  PARTHATKISA  {iauKit,  Hoftai. 
yura^f  this  curiously  mixed  name  which  has  passed 
into  treatises  of  geography  from  the  editions  of 
Isidorua  in  the  Geogrephi  Graeci  Minores  of  Hndan 
and  MUller,  appears  to  have  retted  on  a  bad  reading 
of  the  Greek  text.  The  amended  text  of  the  passage 
in  question  is  Tlap&injy^  ffxwfoi  «r^,  $r  a&X«r 
( Isidor.  Stath.  Partk.  c.  1 2).  which  is  probably  eeirect 
(see  Geog.  Graec  ed.  MUller,  Paris,  1855  )     [V.] 

SAUNARIA  (2awapi'a),  a  town  of  unknown  site 
in  Pontus  Polemouiacua,  is  meutioned  onlv  br  Pto- 
lemy (r.  6.  §  10).  '[L.'a] 

SAUNIUM,  a  little  river  on  the  K.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Goncam 
and  Saleni;  now  Stya.     (ild*,  iiu  1.)     [T.H.  D] 

SAVO.    [Vara  Sabbata.] 

SAVO  (Savone),  a  small  river  of  Campania, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  the  boundary  bcAwees 
that  country  and  Latiom,  in  the  most  extended  sfqsc 
of  the  term.  It  is  a  small  and  sluggish  strcun 
("piger  Savn,"  Stat.  SUv.  iv.  3.  66),  flowing  into  ibe 
sea  between  Sinaesaa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vut- 
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trnmis  (Plin.  ifi.  5.  a.  9),  and  was  crossed  by  the 
A|jpian  Way,  a  few  miles  from  its  month,  by  a 
bridf^  called  the  Pons  Csmpanos,  from  its  forming 
the  frontier  of  that  conntry.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAURtyMATAE  (Savpofutriu),  probably  the  form 
which  the  root  Sarmat-  took  in  the  languages  from 
which  the  information  of  tlie  Greeks  of  the  parts 
abont  OlMopolis  was  derived.  It  is  the  only  form 
fmnd  in  Herodotus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  later 
name  Sarmatae.  When  this  latter  term,  bowerer, 
came  into  nse,  Sanromatae,  especially  with  the 
Roman  writers,  became  archaic  and  poetical,  or 
exotic.    This  is  the  case  in  the  line  — 

"  Ultra  S<uiromata$,  fagen  hinc  libet,"  &c. 

(Jar.  Sat  u.  1), 

and  elsewhere. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Blael  Sea  would  take  the 
name  from  either  the  Scythians  or  the  Getae:  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  language  of  the  latter,  that  the 
form  belonged.  Hence,  it  is  a  foi-m  of  Ssmar. 
tae,  taken  from  one  of  the  eastern  dialects  of 
Dacia  by  the  Greeks  (possibly  having  passed 
through  a  Scythian  medinm  as  well)  as  opposed  to 
Sarmatae,  which  is  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
Dacian  ares,  and  adopted  by  the  Bomans.  Its  first 
nn<l  most  convenient  application  is  to  the  Asiatic 
branch  of  tlie  Sarmatians.  These  may  be  cnlird 
Sarmatiana  as  well,  as  they  are  by  Ptolemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rare,  even  in  a  Greek  antfaor,  to 
apply  Sanromatae  to  the  Sarmatiana  of  the  Panno- 
nian  frontier.  The  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  words  is  snperabnndant.  Besides  the  internal 
probability,  there  is  the  statement  of  Pliny—"  Sar- 
matae, Graecis  Saurotnatae"  (iv.  25). 

With  the  writers  of  the  Augnstan  age  the  use  of 
the  two  forms  fluctuates.  It  is  exceptional,  Iiow- 
ever,  for  a  Greek  to  write  Sarmatae,  or  a  Koman 
Sanromatae.  Exceptional,  however,  as  it  i.s,  the 
change  is  frequent.  Diodorns  writes  Sauromatae 
(ii.  44),  speaking  of  the  A.'riatic  branch;  Sirabo 
writes  Sauromatae  under  the  same  circumstances; 
also  when  following  Greek  authorities.  For  the 
western  tribes  he  writes  Sarmatae. 

Ovid  uses  the  term  that  best  suits  his  metre, 
giving  Sarmatae  the  preference,  caeterit  partbue. 

"  Sarviaticae  major  Geticaequafiequentia  gentes." 
(Triit.  V.  7.  13.) 

"  Jam  didici  Getice  Sarmatieeque  Inqui." 

<Ibid.  T.  12.  58.) 

"  Stridnla  Sauromatei  pianstra  bnbnlcns  agiL" 
{Tbid.  iii.  12.  30.) 

The  Sauromatae  of  Rerndotns  were  the  occupants 
of  a  Ad{(r,  a  word  evidently  used  in  a  technical  sense, 
and  perhaps  the  term  by  which  his  informants  trans- 
lated the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  eqnivalents  to  our 
word  March ;  or  it  may  =  «(reet  The  Bashkir 
country,  at  the  present  moment,  is  divided  into  four 
rtreett,  road;  or  viayt,  according  to  the  conntries 
to  which  they  lead.  The  number  of  these  Ad{ifi 
were  two;  the  first  being  that  of  the  Sauromatae, 
bnunded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Tanais  and 
Haeotis,  and  extending  northwards  fifteen  days' 
journey.  The  country  was  treeless.  The  second 
tiifft,  that  of  the  Budini,  followed.  This  was 
a  wooded  conntry.  There  is  no  necessity  for  con- 
necting the  Budini  with  Sarmatae,  on  the  strength 
of  their  both  being  occupants  of  a  Ad{it.  All  that 
eomea  out  of  the  text  of  Herodotus  is,  that  the 
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Scythians  near  Olbinpolis  knew  of  a  Adfir  of  tha 
Sauromatae  and  a  Aiin  of  the  Bndini.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  the  nortli-eastera  part  of  the 
Don  Kozak  conntry,  with  a  portion  of  Saratov 
Civ.21). 

When  Darins  invaded  Scythia,the  Sauromatae,  Ge- 
loni,  and  Budini  acted  together,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Agathynd,  Menri,  Andropbagi,  Melanchlaeni,  and 
Tanri ;  the  former  agreeing  to  help  the  Scythians, 
the  latter  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  This  suggests 
the  probability  that,  politically,  the  A6(ifs  were  con- 
federate districts  (Herod,  iv.  119). 

The  language  of  the  Sauromatae  was  Sq/tJiian 
leith  lolecumt,  a  statement  which  leads  to  the 
strange  story  of  the  Amazoos  (iv.  110 — 116),  with 
whom  the  Sanromatae  were  moat  especially  con- 
nected (iv.  117).  The  women  amongst  them  r»- 
mained  unmarried  until  they  had  slain  an  enemy. 

The  account  of  Hippocrates  is  substantially  that 
of  Herodotus,  except  that  he  especially  calls  (he 
Sanromatae  European  and  Scythian;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  different  from  other  nations.  He  makes 
the  nnmber,  too,  of  enemiefi  that  the  virgins  must 
slay  before  they  can  marry,  three. 

For  farther  details,  see  Sarmatia.     [R.  6.  L.] 

SAVUS  (2<iot  or  Sdouos:  SaKe"),  a  great  and 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Danube;  it  has  its  sources 
in  the  Carnian  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  28;  Jnmsnd.  de 
Reb.  Get.  56),  and,  flowing  in  an  eastern  direction 
almost  parallel  with  the  more  northern  Dravns, 
reaches  the  Danube  at  Singidnnnm.  A  portion  of 
its  npper  course  forms  the  boundary  between  No- 
ricum  and  Pannonia,  bnt  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  southern  part  of 
Pannonia,  and  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
that  country,  as  Siscia,  Servitinm,  and  Sirmium, 
were  situated  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  ni. 
p.  314;  Appian,  iii.  22;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  I,  iii.  9.  §  1; 
Jnstin,  xxxii.  3,  8,  16;  Claud,  de  Laud.  StUich,  \L 
192.)  [L.  S.] 

SAXA  BUBRA  (Prima  Porta),  a  village  and 
station  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  9  miles  from  Rome 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the  redness  of 
the  tufo  rocks,  which  is  still  conspicuous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prima  Porta.  The  name  is 
written  "  Ad  Subras  '  in  the  Tabula,  while  Martial 
calls  the  place  simply  "Rnbrae;"  and  tliis  fi>rm  is 
found  also  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  (Martial,  iv.  64. 
IS;  /<m.  Hier.  p.  612.)  But  the  proper  form  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  Saxa  Rubra,  which  is  used  both 
byLi\7and  Cicero.  Theformermentions  it  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veientes,  ui  connecliun 
with  the  operations  on  the  Cremera  (Liv.  ii.  49): 
and  Cicero  notices  it  as  a  place  in  the  immediate 
viciniQr  of  Rome,  where  M.  Antonius  halted  before 
entering  the  city.  (Cic.  PhU.  ii.  31.)  It  was 
there  also  that  AJotonius,  the  general  of  Vespasian, 
arrived  on  his  march  upon  Rome,  when  he  learnt  the 
successes  of  tlie  Vitellians  and  the  death  of  Sabinns. 
(Tac  Hi$L  iii.  79.)  At  a  much  later  period  also 
(b.  c.  32)  it  was  the  pnnt  to  which  Maxentins 
advanced  to  meet  Constantino  previous  to  the  battle 
at  the  Milvian  bridge.  (Vict  Ctte$.  *0.  §  2a) 
We  learn  from  Martial  (l  c),  that  a  vilUge  had 
grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case  with  a  station  so  immediately  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city. 

On  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Xul  FIsminia,  a 
little  beyond  Prima  Porta,  an  considerable  ruins, 
which  are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  villa  of  Livia, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Ad  Gallinas,"  which  ma 
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iitiutad  9  mHes  from  Boim,  on  th«  Via  Fhminia. 
(Plin.  XT.  30.  B.  40;  Suet.  GaB>.  1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
SAXETANUM,  a  place  in  Hispania  Baetica 
(llm.  Ant  p.  405),  called  S«z  (Z^{)  b^  VuHmif 
(ii.  4.  §  7),  Hexi  hj  Mela  (ii.  6),  and  hj  Plinf  (iii. 
S)  Sezti  Firmam  Julinm.  It  ii  the  'Ejrrorai' 
w6?at  of  Stnbo  (iii.  f.  1&6).  On  the  name  lee 
Caaanbon  (ad  Strab.  i.  p.  50),  and  Tuchack  (ad 
iltttan,  Tol.  ii.  pL  3.  p.  447).  It  waa  ronowned  for 
ita  aalt-fish.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Atheo.  iii.  p.  121 ; 
Plin.  zxxii.  11.  a.  53  ;  Mart.  rii.  78,  &c.)  Now 
moat  probably  MolriL  (C£  Florei,  Etp.  Sagr.  xiu 
p.  101.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'XOKES  CXiiami  Soaoiu).  a  Gennan  tribe, 
which,  thoogh  it  aet«d  a  very  prominent  part  abont 
the  beginning  and  daring  the  early  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  yet  ia  not  even  mentioned  in  ancient 
hiatory  preTiona  to  A.  D.  287.  In  that  year,  we  are 
told  by  Eatropina  (rii.  13;  eomp.  Oras.  vii.  25),  the 
Saxooa  and  Frank*  inftatad  the  coasta  of  Armorica 
and  Belgica,  the  pnitectioo  of  which  wa*  intmatad 
to  Caraadna.  The  fiut  that  Pliny  and  Tacitna  do 
not  mention  them  in  the  conntiy  in  which  we  afker- 
warda  find  them,  doea  not  prove  that  they  did  not 
exiat  there  in  the  time  of  thoae  writera.  For  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  Cimbrian  Cheraoneana,  where 
(obaaqaently  we  find  the  Saxona,  are  mentioned  by 
thoae  writeis  only  under  the  general  appelUtion  of 
the  Oimbri,  wilhoat  noUcing  any  special  tribe*  under 
■epaiatenaroea.  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  1 1 ;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  a.  V.)  ia  the  firat  anthority  deacribing  the  ha- 
bitationa  of  the  Sazcoa,  and  according  to  him  they 
occupied  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbrian  Cherao- 
Desus,  between  the  river  Albia  (EO>t)  and  Chalnana 
(TVom),  that  ia,  the  country  now  called  ffolttein. 
Their  neighbours  on  the  south  of  the  Albia  were  the 
Chanci,  in  the  east  the  Snardones,  and  in  the  north 
the  Singnlones,  Angli,  and  other  smaller  tribes  of 
the  peninsula.  But  beside*  this  portion  of  the 
continent,  the  Saxuna  also  occupied  three  islanda, 
called  **  Saxon  iilanda,"  off  the  coast  of  BoUlem 
(Xa(imi'  rviroi,  Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  31),  one  of  which 
waa  no  doubt  the  modem  Bdgolandj  the  two  others 
mnat  either  be  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed 
np  by  the  sea,  or  be  identified  with  the  islands  of 
Dyebamd  and  YMtehovtl,  which  are  nearer  the 
coast  than  Hdgdiand. 

The  name  Saiones  i*  commonly  derived  from 
&iAf  or  Sacht,  a  battle-knife,  but  others  connect  it 
with  sear  (earth)  or  uatj  according  to  which  Saxons 
would  describe  the  people  aa  living  in  fixed  seats  or 
habitationa,  aa  opposed  to  the  free  or  wandering 
Frank*.  The  former,  however,  is  the  more  probable 
origin  of  the  name;  for  the  living  in  fixed  habitation* 
waa  ceitainly  not  a  characteriatio  mark  of  the  ancient 
Saxona. 

They  appear  to  bare  gradnally  spread  along  the 
Dorth-westam  coast  of  Germany,  and  to  have  gained 
possession  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  which  the 
Ravenna  Geographer  (iv.  17,  18,  23)  calls  by  the 
name  of  Saxonia,  but  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
habited by  Saxons  exclusively  In  A.  D.  371  the 
Saxona,  ia  on*  of  their  uanal  ravaging  excursion*  on 
the  ooaata  of  Gaul,  were  snnounded  and  cot  to 
pieoea  by  the  fioman  army  under  Valentinian  (Oroa. 
viL  32;  Amm.  Marc  xxviii.  2,  5;  comp.  x\tL  4, 
xxvii.  8;  Zosiin.  iii.  1,  6);  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  a  baiid  of  Saxons  led  by  Hengist 
anil  Horsa  crossed  over  into  Britain,  which  had  been 
completely  given  np  by  the  Romans,  and  now  fell 
into  the  band*  of  the  roving  Saxons,  who  in  con- 
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nectlon  with  other  German  tribea  permanently  eata- 
bliahed  themselvca  in  Britain,  and  there  derelopcd 
the  great  feature*  of  tbdr  national  character.  (Beda, 
Hitt.  Eeelet.  i.  12).  Aa  the  Roman*  nerer  invaded 
the  original  coontry  of  the  Saxons,  wa  know  of  no 
towns  or  place*  in  it,  with  the  exception  perbapa  of 
the  town  of  Treva  (Tp^oiia)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  §  27).  Besides  thoee  already  mentioned,  there 
are  but  few  pasaagas  in  ancient  writera  in  which  iha 
Saxona  are  mentiqped,  such  aa  Mercian,  p.  S3 ;  Claud. 
de  Laud.  StiL  ii.  255;  Sidon.  Apoll.  viL  90.  369. 
Among  modem  writers  the  reader  may  consult  Ku&hl, 
De  Saxoman  Origine,  Berlin,  1 830,  Svo.,  and  Che  best 
works  on  the  early  history  cf  England  and  Go^ 
many.  [L.  Sl] 

SA'XONUH  I'NSULAE.  [Saxoins.] 
SCAIDA'VA,  a  town  in  Hoeaia  Inferior,  betweao 
Novae  and  Trimammimn.  /(na.  AnL  p.  223.)  It 
is  called  Scedeba  (iictS*t(£)  by  Praoopiaa  (deAti 
iv.  11).  Variously  identified  with  £atomom  and 
BmititAaeL  [T.ILD.] 

SCAXABIS,  a  town  of  Luaitania,  on  the  nad 
ban  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and  Bracara.  (ftm.  AmL 
pp.  420,  431.)  Pliny  (iv.  21.  s.  35)  calls  it  a  Ba- 
nun  colony,  with  the  surname  Praesidiimfi  JnJinm, 
and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  "  convtotna  jnii- 
dici"  of  Lusitania.  It  ia  nndoobtedly  the  same 
place  which  Ptolemy  (IL  5.  §  7)  ernneously  eaUs 
XitaXaBiaKoSy  wbich  ia  probably  a  con-upuon  of 
ZhiaXagls  KaX.  (icoAau'la)  The  modem  Samtarta^ 
(Cf.  Wesseling,  ad  /tin.  L  c;  Isidor.  da  Vir.  lU.  c 
44 ;  Flnrps.  Etp.  Sngr.  xiii.  p^  69.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

SCALDIS  (Sekelde,  Eteaut)  a  liver  in  North 
Gallia.  Caesar  (B.  G.  vL  33V,  the  first  writer  who 
mentions  the  Scald  is,  says,  when  he  was  pursuing 
Ambiorix,  that  be  determined  to  go  "  as  far  a*  the 
Sealdis  which  flows  into  the  Hosa  (Maai)  and  the 
extremity  of  the  Ardnenna*  (Ardaau*).  All  the 
MSS.  quoted  by  Schneider  (B.  0.  vl  3.S)  have  the 
reading  "  Scaldem,"  "Schaldem,"  »  Scaldhn,"  and 
other  trifling  varietiea,  except  one  MS.  which  baa 
'  Sumbim  ; "  so  that,  as  Schneider  conclude*,  wa 
cannot  doubt  that  Caesar  vrrote  "  Sealdis"  in  this 
passage.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  describes  th«  Scsldia  aa 
the  boundary  between  the  Gallic  and  Germanie 
nations,  and  say*  nothing  of  its  union  with  the 
Mosa:  "AScalde  ad  Seqnanam  Belgica;' and  "a 
Scaldi  inoolunt  extern  Toxandri  pluribns  nominibns.* 
Some  geographera  suppose  that  the  Taboda  of 
Ptolemy  ia  the  Scheldt.    [Tabdda.] 

The  passage  of  Caesar  is  most  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Scheldt,  and  only  reported  what  he 
heard.  It  i*  possible  that  the  Ea*t  Sddda  was 
once  the  chief  outlet  of  the  Scheldt,  and  it  may  have 
liad  some  commnnication  with  the  channel*  abont 
the  islands  between  the  Eatt  Scheldt  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mosa,  which  communication  no  longer 
exists.  There  is  at  least  no  reason  for  taking,  in 
place  of  "Scaldim"  or  "Scaldem,"  tlie  reading 
"Sabin"  (2<i«u'),  from  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Commentaries. 

The  Sch^de  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aitttt.  Below  Anttcerp  it  enters  the  sea  by 
two  aestosries,  tlie  Sand  or  Wett  Schtbh  and  this 
Ecut  Scheldt.  [G.  L.] 

SCAMAMDER  (Sxd^uirSpot :  ifaiden  Su,  or 
the  river  of  Bautrbaichi),  a  fiimons  little  stream 
in  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  according  to  Homer 
(fl  XX.  74)  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  goda  and 
Scamander  by  men;  though  it  probably  owed  tin 
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name  Xuithns  to  the  yellow  or  brownish  colonr  of 
it$  water  (comp.  IL  vi.  4,  xzi.  8).  Notwithgtandiiig 
thu  dintinct  declaration  of  the  poet  that  the  two 
names  belooged  to  the  same  river,  Pliny  (t.  33) 
mentions  the  Xanthoa  and  Scamander  as  two  distinct 
rivera,  and  describes  the  former  as  flowing  into  the 
Portos  Aelueomm,  after  baring  Joined  the  Simoeis. 
In  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  it  was  believed 
to  have  even  tJie  power  of  dyeing  the  wool  of  sheep 
which  drank  of  it  (Aristot  iTut,  ytfnm.  iiL  12 ; 
Aelian,  Biit  Anm.  vm,  21;  Plin.  ii.  106;  Vitrav. 
▼iii.  3,14.)  Homer  (72.  zzii.I47,  &c.)  states  that  the 
river  had  two  soarces  close  to  the  city  of  Ilion,  one 
sending  forth  hot  water  and  the  other  cold,  and  that 
near  these  springs  the  Trojan  women  used  to  wash 
their  clothes.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  602)  remarks  that  in 
his  time  no  hot  spring  existed  in  those  districts;  he 
farther  asserts  that  the  river  had  only  one  source; 
that  this  was  far  away  from  Troy  in  Minnt  Ida; 
and  lastly  that  the  notion  of  its  rising  near  Troy 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flawing  for  some 
time  nnder  ground  and  reappearing  in  the  neigb- 
bonrhood  of  Ilion.  Homer  describes  the  Scamander 
as  a  large  and  deep  river  (/i.  zx.  73,  xxi.  15,  zxii. 
148),  and  states  that  the  Simoeis  flowed  into  the 
Scamander,  which  after  the  junction  still  retained  the 
iiame  of  Scamander  (//.  v.  774,  xxi.  124;  comp. 
Plin.  ii.  106;  Herod,  v,  65;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595). 
Although  Homer  describes  the  riveras  large  and  deep, 
Herodotus  (vii.42)  states  tbatits  waters  wen  not  suf- 
ficient to  afford  drink  to  the  army  of  Xerxes.  The 
Scamander  after  being  joined  by  the  Simoeis  has 
■till  a  conrse  of  about  20  stadia  eastward,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  on  the  east  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
modem  JiTuin  Kola.  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  3),  and  ap- 
parently Pomp.  Mela  (L 18),  assign  to  each  river  its 
own  mouth,  tlu  Simoeis  discharging  itself  into  tlie 
sea  at  a  point  north  of  the  moutli  of  the  Scamander. 
To  account  for  these  discrepancies,  it  must  be 
assomed  that  even  at  that  time  the  physical  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country  arising  from  the  muddy 
deposits  of  the  Scamander  had  produced  these 
effects,  or  else  that  Ptolemy  mistcdc  a  canal  for  the 
Scamander.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Sca- 
mander reached  the  sea  only  at  those  seasons  when 
it  was  swollen  byrains,  and  at  other  times  it  wss  lost 
in  niarshee  and  sand.  It  waa  from  this  circumstance, 
that,  even  before  its  junction  with  the  Simoeis,  a  canal 
was  dog,  which  flowed  in  a  western  direction  into 
the  sea,  south  of  Sigeum,  so  that  the  two  rivera 
joined  each  other  only  at  times  when  their  waters 
were  high.  Pliny,  who  calls  the  Scamander  a  na- 
vigable river,  is  in  all  probability  thinking  of  the 
same  canal,  which  is  still  navigable  for  small  barges. 
The  pdnt  at  which  the  two  rivers  reach  the  sea  is 
now  greatly  changed,  for  owing  to  the  deposits  at 
the  mouth, -the  coast  has  made  great  advances  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Portns  Achaeorum,  probably  a  con- 
siderable bay,  has  altogetlier  disappeared.  (Comp. 
Leake,  Alia  Minor,  p.  289,  foil.,  and  the  various 
works  and  treatises  on  the  site  and  plain  of  ancient 
Trey.)  [L.S.] 

SCAHAl^DBIA,  a  small  town  of  Uysia,  no 
doubt  situated  on  the  river  Scamander  in  the  plain 
of  Troy  (Plin.  v.  33;  Hierocl.  p.  662,  where  it  is 
called  Scamandros).  Leake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  276) 
eonjectares  that  it  stood  on  a  bill  rinsing  below  £u- 
fiarioMsU.  An  inscription  referring  to  this  town  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Paris  (Choisenl-Gouffier, 
Vot/age  PiUoracpie,  tom.  ii.  p.  288.)       [L.  S.] 

SCAMBO'NIDAE.     [Athknae,  p.  302,  a] 
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SCAMP AE.    [ILLYMCOM,  Vol.  n.  p.  86,  b.l 

SCANDABIUJI.    [Cos.] 

SCANDEIA.    [Cytheba.] 

SCA'NDU  (Sko»»i'o)  or  SCANDINATIA. 
Until  about  the  reign  of  Angnatus  the  countries 
north  of  the  Cimbrian  Cheraonesus  were  unknown 
to  ths  ancients,  unless  we  assume  with  some  modem 
writers  that  the  island  of  Thule,  of  which  Pytheas 
of  Massilia  spoke,  wss  the  western  part  of  what  is 
now  sometimes  called  Scandinavia,  that  is  Stetdm 
and  Koraag.  The  first  ancient  writer  who  alludes 
to  these  parts  of  Europe,  Pomp.  Mela,  in  the  reign 
of  CUudius,  sutes  (iii.  3)  that  north  of  the  Albis 
there  was  an  immense  bay,  full  of  large  and  small 
islands,  between  which  the  sea  flowed  in  narrow 
channels.  No  name  of  any  of  these  islands  is  men- 
tioned, and  Mela  only  states  that  they  were  inha- 
bited bj  the  Hennionea,  the  northernmost  of  the 
German  tribes.  In  another  passage  (iii.  6)  the 
same  geographer  speaks  of  an  island  in  the  Sinua 
Codanus,  which,  according  to  the  common  reading, 
is  called  Codanonia,  or  Candanovia,  for  which  soma 
have  emended  Scandinavia.  This  island  is  described 
by  him  ss  surpassing  all  others  in  that  sea  both  in 
size  and  fertility.  But  to  say  the  least  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  he  alludes  to  the  ishind  afterwards 
called  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  especially  as  Mela 
describes  his  island  as  inhabited  by  the  Teutones. 
The  first  writer  who  mentions  Scandia  and  Scandi- 
navia is  Pliny,  who,  in  one  passage  (iv.  27),  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  Sinus  Codsnus  and  its  numerous 
islands,  and  adds  that  the  krgest  of  them  was 
called  Scandinavia;  its  size,  he  continues,  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  inhsbited  by  500  pagi  of  Uelleviones,  who 
regard  their  island  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  world 
{aiUT  terranm  orbi$).  In  another  passage  (iiu 
30)  he  mentions  several  isUnds  to  the  east  of  Bri- 
tannia, to  one  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Scan- 
dia. From  tlie  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  this 
latter  passage  we  might  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he 
regarded  Scandinavia  and  Scandia  as  two  different 
islands;  but  this  appearance  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  m  each  of  the  passages  referred  to  he  fol- 
lowed different  authorities,  who  called  the  same  island 
by  the  two  names  Scandia  and  Scandinavia.  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  §§  33,  34, 35)  speaks  ofa  group  of  four 
islands  on  the  east  of  tiie  Cimbrian  Cheraonesus, 
which  he  calls  the  Scandiae  Insulae  (SxavS/ai  niooi), 
and  of  which  the  largest  and  most  eastern  one  is 
called  Scandia,  extending  as  fiv  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistub.  In  all  these  acoonnts  there  is  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  regarding  Scandinavia  as 
an  isUnd,  for  in  reality  it  is  connected  on  the  north- 
east with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Pliny  speaks  of  an 
immense  mountain,  Sevo,  in  Scandinavia,  which  may 
possibly  be  Mount  Kjolm,  which  divides  Sweden 
from  Norway,  and  a  southera  branch  of  which  still 
b«rs  the  name  of  Seve-Rj/ggea.  The  different 
tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  inhabiting  Scandia 
are  the  Chaedini  (XotSsifof),  Pbavonae  (*aii6you), 
Phiraesi  (fipwoi),  GoUe  (Foin-oi),  Dauciones 
(AovKfaws;),  and  Levoni  (Afiwvoi).  At  a  later 
time,  Jomandes  (de  Reb.  GeL  p.  81,  &c.)  enume- 
rates no  leas  than  twenty-eight  different  tribea 
in  Scandinavia.  Tacitus  does  not  indeed  mention 
Scandia,  but  the  Sitooes  and  Sniones  (whence  ths 
modem  name  Swedei)  must  imquestionably  be  con- 
ceived as  the  most  northern  among  the  German 
tribes  and  as  inhabiting  Scandia  (Cerm.  44, 45). 
It  is  well  known  that  according  to  Jomandes  tlx 
Goths,  and  according  to  Paulas  Diaconus  (v.  2)  the 
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Lnn|;obard!,  origiullj  cune  fion  ScandinaTia.  It 
dawrves  to  be  noticed  that  the  ■oDthem  part  of  the 
■nppueed  island  of  Scandia,  the  modern  Sweden,  atill 
heart  the  name  Scania,  Seone,  or  Sehmen.  Plinj 
(viiL  16)  mentions  a  peculiar  animal  called  achlis, 
and  membling  the  alcis,  which  was  found  only  in 
Scandinaria,  For  further  discussions  about  the  Ta- 
rions  tribes  of  Scandinaria,  which  all  the  andenta 
treat  as  a  part  of  Gemiania  Hai^a,  see  Wilhelm, 
Germojueii.  p.  343,  &&;  Zeusa,  Die  Denteeken,  4c. 
pp.  77,  156,  4c  [L.S.] 

SCA'NUILA,  a  small  island  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Aegaean  aea,  between  Peparethus  and  Scjroa, 
now  SkandoU.  (Plin.  ir.  IS.  s.  33;  Hek,  ii.  7. 
§8.) 

SCANDINAVIA.    [Scasdia.] 

SCAPTE  HYLE  (XwnnH>  BAi(,  Pint  dm.  4, 
dt  BsUio,  p.  605;  Harcellin.  Vit.  Thnegd.  §  19), 
or  the  "  foes  wood,"  situated  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  in  the  auriferous  district  of  Hl 
P*n|;aeum,  to  which  Thncydides  was  exiled,  and 
where  he  eomposrd  bis  great  legacy  for  all  »ge»  — 
the  history  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  serred  as 
general.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCA'PTIA  (£(A  iKorHirm,  Scaptiensis:  Pai- 
$erano),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  which  appears 
to  hare  ceased  to  ezbt  at  a  rety  early  period.  Its 
name  is  found  in  Dionysios  among  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  (Dionys.  t.  61 ) ;  and  it  therefore 
aeema  probable  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  considerable, 
or  at  all  events  an  independent,  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  subaequently  fonnd  in  history,  but  after  the 
great  Latin  War  it  was  included  in  one  of  the  new 
Rumai  tribes  created  on  that  occasion  (b.  c.  332), 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Scaptian.  (Fest  a.  e. 
Scaptia,  p.  343  ;  Lir,  riii.  17.)  No  subseqnent 
mention  is  found  of  the  town,  and  it  is  only  noticed 
by  Pliny  among  the  '*clara  oppids"  of  Latinm, 
which  in  his  time  had  utterly  disappeared  (Plin.  iii. 
6.  s.  9).  Silius  Ilalicns  also  alludes  to  the  "  Scaptia 
pubes,*  but  in  a  passage  from  which  no  inference 
can  be  derived  (viii.  395).  The  Scaptienaes  no- 
ticed by  Saetonius  (^Jug.  40)  and  elsewhere  were 
the  members  of  Uie  Scaptian  tribe.  There  is 
no  real  clue  to  its  poeition  ;  that  derived  fnm 
the  passage  of  Fettns,  from  which  it  has  been  com- 
monly inferred  that  it  wa«  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pedum,  being  of  no  value.  The  words  "  qnam  Pe- 
dani  incolebant,"  found  in  all  the  ordinary  editions 
of  that  author,  are  in  &ct  merely  a  supplement  of 
Ufsinus,  founded  on  an  inference  from  Livy  (viii. 
14,  17),  which  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  (See 
MQIIer's  note.)  But  supposing  that  we  are  justified 
in  pbuung  Scaptia  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  site 
snggeated  by  Nibby,  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  a 
farm  or  ouofa  called  Pauerano,  is  at  least  probable 
enough ;  the  position  is  a  strong  one,  on  the  point 
of  one  of  those  narrow  ridgea  with  precipitous  sides 
between  two  ravines,  which  abound  in  this  part  of 
the  Campagna.  It  is  about  3  milea  NW.  of  GalS- 
cano,  the  presumed  site  of  Pedum ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  town  on  the  spot  is  attested  by 
the  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  ijie  large,  roughly- 
hewn  masses  of  which  are  found  worlced  np  into 
more  recent  buildings.  Its  sitnatioD  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  (roUtamo  itself,  as  well  as  tfiat  of 
ZagaroU),  about  3  milea  further  S.  (where  there  are 
also  indications  of  ancient  habitation);  and  the  iden- 
tification of  any  of  the  three  can  be  little  mote  than 
conjecturaL  (Nibhy,  Dimtand,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70, 
71.)  [E.  H.  R] 


SCABPHE. 

SCARABA'NTIA  QUoftairrla,  PtoL  it  15.  § 
8),  a  town  on  the  weateiu  bank  rf  Lake  Pelao  iu 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Camnntom 
to  Sabaria.  (Plin.  iiL  S7;  It  AnL  pp.  833,  361, 
262,  266;  Tab.  PeUL)  According  to  coins  and 
inscriptions  found  at  the  place,  it  was  a  mnoicipinm 
with  the  surname  of  Flavia  Augnsta.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  reading  in  Pliny.  "Scaimbantia  JaUa,* 
is  not  correct,  and  that  we  must  read  eitlier  Scsra- 
hantia  Flavia,  or  Scarabantia  et  Julia.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Oedalmrg,  in  Hun- 
garian Sapnmg  or  Sopron.  (Comp.  Mncbar,  A'ori- 
kum,  i.  p.  168;  SchSowisner,  AntiqmtateM  Sabn- 
rioe,  p.  31 ;  Orelli,  Ifueript  n.  4992.)       [L.  &] 

SCA'EBIA,  a  town  in  Bbaetia,  between  Par- 
tenum  and  Veldidena,  on  the  road  leading  6an 
Augusta  Vindelioortun  into  Italy,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  SduamUM.  (Tabmla  Peafa^e- 
rino.)  [L.  &) 

SCARIXyNA  (XcopMim,  PtoL  iL  17.  §  3;  Flo- 
cop.  B.  G.  i.  7,  16,  iv.  23  ;  Plin.  iiL  S6;  Gwgr. 
Bar.  V.  14  ;  iKifita,  Strsb.  viL  p.  315  ;  Sardooa, 
PeuL  7^ai.),a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Libumii  on 
the  Titins,  12  H.  P.  from  where  tiiat  river  meets  tha 
sea.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  beso  one  of 
the  three  "  conventna  "  of  Dalmatia,  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  importance,  and  was  used  fixm  early  times 
as  a  dep6t  for  the  goods  which  were  transported 
by  the  Titins  to  the  inland  Dalmatians.  (Stiab.  Le.) 
The  modem  Seardina  in  Illyric  Scardin  or  Seradin, 
retains  the  name  of  the  old  city,  thongli  it  does  not 
occupy  the  site,  which  was  probably  fiirtiier  to  tiw 
W.  (Wilkinson,  Dainatia,  vol.  L  p.  191.)  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  1 7.  §  1 3)  hss  an  island  of  the  sama  name 
offthe  Libumian  coast, — perhaps  the  rocky  and  cn- 
riously-shaped  island  of  Pago.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCARDUS,  SCODRUS,  SCORDUS  UONS  (rk 
SadpSov  Ipof,  Poljb.  xxviii.  8  ;  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  IX 
the  desolate  heights  which  are  mentiooed  ind- 
dentally  by  Livy  (zliii.  20,  zliv.  31)  aa  lyinf;  ia 
the  way  from  Styrnbara  to  Soodra,  and  aa  giving 
rise  to  the  Orinna.  They  seem  to  have  oompn- 
hended  the  gmt  summits  on  either  aide  of  tha 
Drilo,  where  its  course  is  from  E.  to  W.  (Leake, 
Northern  Grteoe  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)  In  Kiepertit 
map  {Eunpatehen  Twkei)  Scaidns  (Sdlor-A^) 
extends  from  the  Ijvbatrin  to  ShaleA;  em  this 
there  is  a  "  col "  from  KaUoandek  to  Pritdren  not 
lees  than  9000  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  Grisebach,  Scarda* 
reaches  from  the  Ljvbatrin  at  its  NE.  extremity  ta 
the  SW.  and  S.  as  fiir  ss  the  KUttom  of  Deeoli  & 
of  that  point  Pindns  oommancas  in  a  continaatioa 
of  tha  sama  axis.  [E.B.J.] 

SCABMIUNOA  a  river  of  Pamioma,  mentiamt 
only  by  Joroandea  (da  lUb.  Get.  52),  which  it  is 
impoasibls  to  identify  from  the  vague,  manner  ia 
which  it  is  spoken  of.  [L.  S.] 

SCARPHE  (2xdf>^),  in  Boaotia.  [Enoxos.] 
SCARPHE  or  SCABPHELA  (Mp^,  Hod.; 
iidf^ia,  Smb.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.:  Etik.  Smafftit, 
Jhtap^ait^),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemldii,  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (_Il.  iL  532.)  Aoccrding  to 
Strabo  it  was  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  30  stadia 
from  Throninm,  and  a  little  less  from  some  otfaac 
place  of  which  the  name  is  lost,  probably  NieaOL 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  426.)  It  appears  iinm  Panaanias 
that  it  lay  on  the  direct  road  from  Klatcia  ta 
Thermopylae  by  Throninm  (viiL  15.  §  3),  and 
likewise  from  Livy,  who  states  that  Quintios  FIs- 
mininus  marcbad  finwi  Elateia  by  Thrgoiom   and 
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ScuphdA  to  Hnadeia  (zxul  3).  Hence  the  town 
m^  be  placed  between  the  modern  villagea  of 
'^fldgraand  Molo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  178.)  Scarpbeia  ia  laid  bj  Strabo  to  bare  been 
destroyed  b;  an  inandation  of  the  ma  canned  by  an 
earthquake  (L  p.  60),  bnt  it  most  bavo  been  after- 
wards rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  snbsequent 
writeia  down  to  a  late  period.  (Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  12; 
PtoL  iu.  15.  §  U ;  Hierocl.  p.  643  j  Geog.  Bay.  iv. 
10;  Const  Porpbjr.  de  Them,  il  5.  p.  51,  Bonn.) 
Scarpbeia  is  aUo  mentioned  by  Ly«>pbr.  1147; 
Appian,  5i^.  19;  Paiu.  ii.29.  §  3,  x.  1.  §  2. 

SCABPO'NA  or  SCAEPONNA,  in  Gallia,  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  between  Tullum  (TVwi)  and  Divodnmm  {Metz). 
The  two  aothoritiee  agree  in  placing  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  X.  from  TuUom ;  bnt  the  Itin.  makes  the 
distance  from  Scarpona  to  Dirodnrmn  xii.,  and  the 
Table  makes  it  ziiii.  The  larger  nnmber  comes 
nearer  to  the  tmth,  for  the  place  is  Charpagne,  on 
the  JfoeeL  An  inscription  has  been  foond  at  Char- 
pagne, which  is  as  follows  :  "  miTir  viamm 
curand.  SabelL  V.  &  P.  H.  Scarp.  Civit.  Leuc" 
Scarpona  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Leoci.  [Lboci.]  ' 
Jorinna,  Eqnitom  Magister,  defeated  the  Alenuumi 
near  Scarponnain  A.  D.  366,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tiuian  and  Valena.  (Amm.  Marc,  zzvii.  S;  D'Anville, 
Kotiee,  4e.;  TJkert,  Gattien,  p.  506.)        [G.  L.] 

SCENAE  (Sin)KiO-  1-  -^  t°*°  "^  Mesopotamia 
on  a  canal  firom  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia,  18  schoeni  from  Seleucia,  and  25  days' 
journey  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma.  (Strab.  xn.  p.  748.)  It  belonged  to  the 
peaceful  and  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Scenitae,  and 
therefore,  though  called  by  Strabo  i^uJAo^or  ir6\u, 
was  probably  only  a  city  of  tents,  as,  indeed,  its 
name  implies. 

2.  ScKHAB  Uaxdkab,  a  place  in  IGddle  Egypt, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  NUe,  between  Aphroditopdia 
and  Babylon,  a  Uttle  SE.  of  Memphis.  {Itin.  AtU. 
p.  169.)  It  had  a  Boman  garrison,  and  in  later 
times  became  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop.  {Not. 
/flip. ;  compi  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  L  c.) 

3.  ScKHAB  VsTERAHOBUK,  a  place  in  Lower 
Egypt,  on  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  road  from 
HeUnpolis  to  Vicns  Jodaeorum.  {Itin.  Ant.  ff.  163, 
169.)    ItlaySW.  ofBnbastns.  [T.  H.D.] 

SCEMITAE  (SMinTcu),  a  general  name  for 
various  Arab  tribes  in  Pliny,  often  distinguished  by 
some  other  appellation.  Thns,  towards  the  lower  part 
«f  the  Euphrates,  beyond  the  "  Attali  latrones,  Ara- 
1>nin  gens,"  he  places  the  Soenitaa  (vi.  26),  whom  he 
mentions  again  more  fully  (c  26),  "  Nomadas  inde 
infestatoresqne  Chaldaeonun  Scenitae,  ut  diximus 
dudont,  et  ipei  vagi,  sed  a  tabemacnlis  cognominati, 
qnae  cilidis  metantur,  nbi  libnit  Ddnde  Nabataei," 
&C.  Then  again  below  the  confluence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  he  places  the  Momades  Sce- 
nitae on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  Chaldaei  en 
the  left.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Scenitae  SabaeL 
Strabo  also  uses  the  name  in  the  same  hititude  of 
application  of  many  varions  tribes  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
aod  Mesopotamia  (see  Index, «. «.);  bnt  Ptolemy 
aasigiia  them  a  definite  seat  near  the  mountains 
which  stretch  along  the  north  of  the  peninsula, 
north  of  the  Thaditae  {oL  Oaditae)  and  Sataoeni 
(vi.  7.  §  21);  and  in  this  vicinity,  towards  the 
Bed  Sea,  it  in  that  Anmiianns  Harcellinus  places 
the  Scenite  Arabs,  whom  posterity  called  Saracens 
(xziiL  6.)  [Saxacehi.]  The  remark  of  Bochsit 
is  therefore  boma  oat  bjf  authorities:  "Ubi  Soe- 
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nitos  Eratosthenes,  ibi  Saneenos  pimnnt  Procopins 
et  Marcianns.  Saraceni  niminmi  a  Scenitis  hoo 
solum  difierunt,  quod  Scenitarum  nomen  est  vetus- 
tins."    (Geo^.  &or.  iv.  2.  p.  213.)  [G.W.] 

SCEPSIS  (2x^15  :  Eth.  2x^<^io>),  a  town  in  the 
SE.  of  Hysia,  on  the  river  Aeeepus,  150  stadia  to  the 
SE.  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  not  far  from  Dicte,  one  of 
the  highest  pomts  of  Mount  Ida.  It  was  apparently  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiquity;  for  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  founded  immediately  after  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War,  and  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the  place, 
considered  it  to  have  been  the  capital  <^  the  domi- 
nions of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607).  The  Same 
antbor  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  transferred 
by  Scamandrins,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanios, 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  to  another  ute,  lower  down  the 
Aesepus,  about  60  stadia  from  the  old  place,  and  that 
there  a  new  town  of  the  same  name  was  founded. 
The  old  town  after  this  was  distinguished  from  the 
new  one  by  the  name  of  Pakescepeis.  For  two  ge- 
nerationa  the  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Aeneas  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  new  town ;  bnt  the  form  of 
government  then  became  an  oligarchy.  During  this 
period,  colonists  inim  Miletus  joined  the  Scepeians,  and 
instituted  a  democratic  form  of  government.  The 
descendants  of  the  royal  &mily,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  regal  tide  and  some  other  dis- 
tinctions. (Strab.  I.  e.  comp.  xiii.  p.  603 ;  xiv.  p. 
635;  Plin.  v.  2;  Steph.  B.  «.«.)  In  the  time  of 
Xenophon  {Bell.  iii.  1.  §  15),  Scepsis  belonged  to 
Mania,  a  Dardanian  princess ;  and  after  her  death 
it  was  seized  by  Heidias,  who  had  married  her 
daughter ;  bnt  Dercyllidas,  who  had  obtained  admissiim 
into  the  town  under  some  pretext,  expelled  Meidias, 
and  restored  the  sovereign  power  to  the  citizens. 
After  this  we  bear  no  more  of  Scepsis  until  the  time 
of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  when  Antigonus 
tnnsfeiTed  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas,  on 
account  of  their  constant  quarrels  with  the  town 
of  Cebrene  in  their  neighbourhood.  Lysimachns 
afterwards  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  ancient 
home,  which  at  a  later  time  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Pergamnm.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  597.)  This 
new  dty  became  an  important  seat  of  learning  amf 
philosophy,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  thi 
works  of  Aristotle.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  608)  relates  thai 
Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  popil  of  Aristotle  and  friend  of 
Theophrsstns,  mherited  the  library  of  the  latter, 
which  also  contained  that  cf  Aristotle.  After  Ne- 
leus' death  the  library  came  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who,  not  knowing  its  value,  and  being  tmwiUing 
to  give  them  up  to  the  library  which  the  Pergamenian 
kings  were  collecting,  concealed  these  literary  trea- 
sures in  a  pit,  where  they  were  exposed  to  injnry 
from  damp  anid  worms.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  rescued  from  this  place  and  sold  to  Apellicon 
of  Tecs.  The  books,  in  a  very  mutilated  condition, 
were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  thence  they  were  car- 
ried by  Sulla  to  Borne.  It  is  singular  that  Scylax 
(p.  36)  enomerates  Scepsis  among  the  Aeolian 
coast-towns ;  for  it  is  evident  from  Strabo  (comp. 
Demosth.  c.  Arutocr.  p.  671)  that  it  stood  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Pahw- 
Boepsis  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  entirely,  for  in 
Pliny's  tune  (v.  S3)  not  a  vestige  of  it  existed, 
while  Scepsis  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  664) 
and  the  ecclesiastical  notices  of  bishoprics.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scepeis  there  existed  very  produc- 
tive silver  mines.  It  wss  the  birthplace  of  Dem»- 
trios  and  Metrodoms.  The  farmer,  who  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  topography  of  Troas,  spoke  of 
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s  diitriet,  CtKjViwm,  naar  Seqai%  of  which  otlMr- 
wiM  nothing  ii  known.  Sztanin  mini  «f  Seepois 
an  twliend  to  cziit  co  u  aDiiiwne*  nair  Uw  Tillajn 
of  EtkimpM.  Tbeae  niim  ara  iboat  3  mile*  in 
ctrcnmicKiieo,  and  8  pirn  can  be  meed  in  iu  wmlli. 
(Forbigar,  HamSnuk  ier  Alt.  Gtagr.  toI.  i'L  p. 
U7.)  [L.S.1 

SCHE'DU  (ixMa,  StnK  zrii.  pjiL  800, 803),  a 
larga  town-lilce  rillaga  of  Lower  EfQrpt,  aitnatad  on 
the  gnat  canal  which  oonnoeted  Alexandria  with  the 
Canopio  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  Andropulii.  At 
Ecfaedia  wa*  the  gsnenl  enatom-hoiue  for  goodi, 
aacending  or  deacending  the  river,  and  alao  the 
Italian  for  the  splendid  Teeaela  in  which  the  prefect! 
Tiaited  the  npper  ooantiy:  wlience  it  ia  aingnlar 
that  it  ia  not  mentioned  bj  any  later  writer  than 
Strabo.  Mannert  f  x.  pt  L  pi  601)  aeeki  it  on  the 
lake  of  Aboukiri  wbikt  Beichanit,  from  the  aimi- 
luitj  of  the  name,  takea  it  to  ban  been  the  modera 
D^ftdie.  [T.  a.  D.] 

SCHE'RIA.    [Ck>ncTKA.] 

GCHINUSSA,  a  imall  ialand  in  the  Aagacu  lea, 
oneof  tlwSpuradea,&of  Naxoa.   (Plin.  it.  IS.  a.  68.) 

SCHISTE  (q  axurrii  iSi\\  the  name  of  the  road 
leading  from  Delphi  into  Central  Greece,  waa  more 
particnlarlf  applied  to  the  apot  where  ttie  road  di- 
vided into  two,  and  which  waa  called  TfA  ii4\ni9oi, 
leekooing  the  mad  to  Delphi  aa  on*  of  the  three. 
Of  tha  other  two  raada,  the  NE.  led  to  Danlis;  the 
SE.  parted  into  two,  one  leading  to  Trachia  and 
Lebadeia,  the  other  to  Ambtjsiu  and  Siiria.  At 
the  apot  where  the  three  nwda  met  waa  the  tomb  of 
Laina  and  hia  lerrant,  who  were  here  alain  b; 
Oedipoa.  It  miut  bare  ituid  at  the  entrance  of 
the  innmt  Denini,  or  opening  between  the  moon- 
taina  Cir|ihii  and  Pareaaana,  which  leadi  to  Delphi. 
The  road  from  thi«  point  becomes  rer;  atoep  and 
rugged  towarda  Delphi,  aa  Pauaaniaa  baa  deacribed 
it.  (AeftbjrL  Otd.  Tj/r.  733;  Earip.  PAoen.  38; 
Fana.ix.  S.  §  4,  z.  S.  $3;  Leake,  iVbriiern Greece, 
ToL  ii.  p.  lOS.) 

SCHOENUS  (Sx'uvvOt  the  name  of  aereral 
towns,  frmn  the  reeda  or  rashes  growing  in  their 
aeigbboncliaod.  1.  (oanally  Sxe^ivt),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  mentioned  bj  Homer  (/I.  iL  497),  and 
placed  bj  Stabo  upon  a  rirer  of  the  same  name  in 
the  territot7  of  Thebes,  npoo  the  read  to  Antbedon, 
and  at  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Thebes. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  408 ;  EnaUth.  ad  loo. ;  Steph.  B.  t.  e. ; 
Micandar,  Tkeriae.  887;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.)  This 
rirer  is  pnbablj  the  stream  flowing  into  the  lake 
of  Hjliai  from  the  Tallej  of  UorUa,  and  which 
near  its  mouth  ia  corered  with  rnshea.  Micaader 
is  clearly  wrong,  who  makes  (L  e.)  the  Schoenoa 
flow  into  the  lake  Copaia.  (Ulricha.  y2eiieii,p.258; 
Laske,  fiorliern  Creece,  vol.  IL  p.  320.)  Schoeana 
waa  the  binhpUoe  of  the  oelebrated  AtaUnta,  the 
daoghter  of  sicboenoa  (Pana.  riiL  35.  §  10);  and 
hence  Statius  giree  to  Schoenna  the  epithet  of 
"  Atalantaens."     (Stat.  TM.  tU.  367.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia  near  Me- 
thjdriam,  which  was  said  to  hsTs  derived  its  name 
from  tlM  Boeotian  Schoenna.  (Pana.  riii.  35.  §  10; 
SMph.  B.  «.  o.;  Leake,  i'eiipoiMiesiaoa,  p.  240.) 

S.  A  harbour  in  the  Connthia.  £Cobu>thcs, 
p.  683,  a.] 

4.  A  rirer  near  Haraneia  in  Thrace,  mentioned 
anV  by  Heb  (it  S.  §  6). 

SCHOENUS,  a  bajon  the  west  coast  of  Caria, 
on  the  south-east  of  tlis  Cnidian  Chenonesos,  and 
oppoaita  the  inland  of  Bjma.    (Pomp.  Mela,  L  16; 


SCIDBD& 
Plin.  T.  S9.)    It  ahonld  be  obeerred,  bowerer,  that 
this  deecription  of  the  baj  of  Scboema  ia  onlj  con- 
jectural, and  baaed  upon  the  order  in  which  Pliaj 
mentiona  the  plaoea  in  that  kcali^.  [L.  S.] 

SCIA  (Xti'a:  Etk.  2n«fa),  a  small  town  in  En- 
boea  (Stqib.  B.  a.  v.  Sxids),  probably  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Eretria,  since  Pansanias  (ir.  2.  §  3)  ma>- 
tiona  Sdum  aa  a  district  belonging  to  Eretiia. 
SCIAS.  [HxOAU>roUB,  pi  309,  h.1 
6CLATHI&  [PRsnna,  p.  595,  a-J 
SCI'ATHUS  (Xtta«er:  Slk.  XcuUioi:  SUads), 
a  small  island  in  the  Aegaaan  sea,  N.  of  Enhoea,  md 
a  little  E.  of  the  Hagneeian  ooaat  of  Tfaesaaly,  b 
deacribed  by  Pliuy  aa  15  miles  in  drenmfciaica 
(ir.  IS.  s.  23).  It  is  sud  to  hare  been  originally 
colaniaed  by  Pelaagiani  from  Thrace,  who  wen 
sneceeded  by  Chalddians  fraa  Euboea.  (Scynu. 
Ch.  684.)  It  poeeeaaed  two  towns,  one  of  which 
was  alao  called  Sdathua,  but  the  name  of  the  other 
ia  unknown.  (Scylaz,  p.  23,  Hudson ;  Strab.  iz. 
p.  436;  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  47.)  It  is  fraqnently  men- 
lioned  in  the  history  el  the  intasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  since  the  Penisn  and  Grecian  fl«ta  were 
stationed  near  ita  coasts.  (Hand.  rii.  176,  179, 
182,  183,  Tiii.  7.)  It  afterwards  became  one  of  tba 
subject  allies  of  Athens,  but  waa  so  insignificant 
that  it  bad  to  pay  only  the  small  tribau  of  200 
drachmae  yearly.  (Frsnx,  Elem.  Epigr.  52.)  The 
town  of  Seiathns  was  destroyed  by  tlie  last  Philip 
of  Uaoedonia,  B.  c.  200,  to  prevent  ita  falhng  into 
tk  >  handa  of  Attains  and  the  Bomana.  (Liv.  xizL 
28,  45.)  In  the  Hithridatie  War  it  was  cim  of 
the  haunta  of  piiatee.  (Appiaa,  Ifitkr.  29.)  It 
waa  subsequently  given  by  Antony  to  the  AlhenianiL 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  Seiathns  was  celebrated  iiw 
its  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  SO,  f.),  and  (or  a  apeeies  of 
fish  found  off  its  coasts  and  called  Hfrrptit, 
(Athen.  L  pt  4,  c.;  PoUnx,  vL  63.)  Tha  modem 
town  lies  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  ialand,  and  poa- 
sesaes  an  excellent  baiiwor.  The  inhabitaata  have 
only  been  aettled  bereaince  1829,  prariona  to  which 
time  their  town  stood  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island 
upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the  aea,  and  acoenibls 
only  upon  one  side,  aa  more  aecnre  agunst  the  pi- 
nuea.  Boea  says  that  the  new  town  atands  upon 
the  site  of  tbe  ancient  city,  but  the  latter  waa  not 
the  bomonymoua  capital  of  the  island,  which  occu- 
pied (he  site  of  the  old  town  in  the  NE.  part  of  tha 
island,  aa  appean  ftom  an  inacription  found  there 
by  Leake.  The  ancient  city  in  the  SE.  of  tha 
island,  upon  which  tlia  modern  town  now  atands,  ia 
probably  the  second  city  mentioned  by  Scykx,  but 
without  a  name.  (Boea,  Wimdermgat  m  Crseefaw- 
Itmd,  ToL  iL  p.  SO ;  Leake,  Northern  Grttet,  mL 
iii.  p.  111.) 

SCIDBUS  (XrOpor:  EA.  Sxtiparis,  Steph.  B.: 
5apri),  a  Greek  dty  on  the  coast  of  Lncania,  on 
the  Tyrrlieniaa  aea,  between  Przns  (Bnzentnm) 
and  Lafia.  It  ia  mentioned  only  by  Herodotua  (vi. 
21),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  waa,  aa  well  aa 
Ls&s,  a  oidony  of  Sybaria,  and  waa  one  of  the  plaoea 
to  artiich  the  surviving  inbabitanta  of  that  city 
retirsd,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Crotoniata^  It 
doea  not  appear  from  bis  expreaaioos  whether  theas 
towns  were  then  first  founded  by  tbe  iiigitives, 
or  had  been  previously  aettled  aa  regular  colonieb ; 
but  the  latter  anpposition  is  much  the  more  proba- 
ble. It  is  singijsr  that  no  subsequent  trace  ia 
found  of  Scidrns ;  its  name  ia  sever  again  men- 
tioned in  hiatosy,  nor  allnded  to  by  the  geograpben, 
with  tha  ezosption   of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
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(«.  v.),  who  olb  it  merelj  ■  "  citjr  of  liaij.'  We 
bava  dienfon  no  clae  to  ita  pontian;  fiir  even  its 
ritnation  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  ia  a  mere  inference 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  ie  mentioned  bj  Hero- 
dotus in  coi^nnctinn  with  LaSa.  But  there  exist  at 
Sapri,  on  the  Gtiif  of  Poliautro,  extensive  remains 
of  an  ancient  citj,  which  are  genstally  considered, 
and  apparently  not  withont  reason,  as  indicating 
the  site  of  Scidma.  They  an  said  to  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  theatre  and  other  pablic  buildings  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  constmctiona  aronnd  the 
port  (Antonini,  Lueama,  part  iL  o.  1 1 ;  Bomanelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  377.)  This  last  is  a  remarkable  huid- 
locked  basin,  though  of  amall  extent ;  and  it  is 
sin^nlar  that,  even  if  the  town  had  ceased  to  exist, 
no  allusion  should  be  foond  to  the  existence  of  this 
secure  port,  on  a  coast  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
natural  harbomra.  But  the  high  mountains  which 
abut  it  in  and  debar  it  from  all  communication  with 
the  interior  probably  prevented  it  from  ever  attain- 
ing to  any  importance.  Sapri  is  at  the  present  day 
a  men  fishing  village,  about  6  miles  E.  of  PoU- 
eattro.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SCILLUS  (2«iAAaS>:  EA.  2«iAAoivTiat),  a 
town  of  Triphylia,  a  district  of  Elis,  aituated  20 
stadia  sooth  of  Olympia.  In  b.o.  572  the  Scil- 
lontiana  assisted  Pyrrbns,  king  of  Pisa,  in  making 
war  npon  the  Eleians;  but  they  were  completely 
conqnered  by  the  latter,  and  both  Pisa  and  SciUus 
were  rased  to  the  ground.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  4,  vi.  22. 
§  4.)  Scillua  remained  deaolate  till  about  B.  a  392, 
when  the  Lacedaemoniana,  who  had  a  few  years 
previooaly  compelled  the  Eleiana  to  renonnce  their 
anpiemacy  over  their  dependent  cities,  coloniaed 
Scillua  and  gave  it  to  Xenophon,  then  an  exile  from 
Athena.  Xenophon  resided  here  more  than  twenty 
yean,  but  was  expelled  flram  it  by  the  Eleians  soon 
after  tbe  battle  of  Leuctia,  B.  c  371.  He  has  left 
OS  a  description  of  the  place,  which  he  says  was  aitu- 
ated 30  atadia  from  Uie  Sacred  Grove  of  Zena,  on 
the  read  to  Olympia  fixna  Sparta.  It  stood  apoo  the 
river  SeUnna,  which  waa  also  tbe  name  of  the  river 
flowing  by  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Epbesns,  and 
like  the  latter  it  abounded  in  fish  and  shell-fish. 
Here  Xenophon,  from  a  tenth  of  the  spuls  acqnired  in 
the  Asiatic  campaign,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis, 
in  imitation  of  the  nlebrated  temple  at  Ephesns,  and 
institnted  a  festival  to  tbe  goddess.  SciUns  stood 
amidst  woods  and  meadows,  and  afforded  abundant 
pasture  for  cattle;  while  the  neighbouring  monn- 
taina  supplied  wild  hogs,  roebucks,  snd  stage.  (Xen. 
Anab.  r.  3.  §§  7 — I  a)  When  Faoaaniaa  visited 
Scilliis  five  centnriea  afterwards  the  temple  of  Ar- 
temis sUll  remained,  and  a  statue  of  Xenophon,  made 
of  Pentdio  marble.  (Paus.  v.  6.  §  5,  seq.;  oompb 
Stiab.  nil.  pp,  344,  387 ;  Plut  <k  ExriL  p.  603.) 
There  are  no  remains  to  identify  SciUus,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood  in  the  woody  vale,  in 
which  is  a  small  village  called  Riua,  and  through 
which  Sows  a  river  fidling  into  the  Alpheios  nearly 
opposite  the  Cladens.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iL  p. 
213,  seq.,  PdopoimtMiaea,  p.  9 ;  Boblaye,  Stdarhet, 
fe.  p.  133;  Curtins,  Pdopamau,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

6CINC0MAGUS  CUeryilueiBs).  This  place  is 
first  mentioned  by  Stcabo  (iv.  p.  179),  who  says, 
whan  he  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alpa,  that  from  Ebrodonnm  {Embrm)  m  the 
Gailio  aide  through  Brigantinm  (Brianfon)  and 
Sdncomagns  and  the  pass  of  the  Alpe  to  Ocelnm, 
the  limit  of  the  hmd  of  Cottioa  ia  99  miles;  and  at 
Sdnconagos  Italy  begins:  and  the  distance  frooi 
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Scincomagm  to  Ocelum  is  27  miles.  (See  Graaknrd's 
note  on  the  paaeage,  Tranil  Strab.  L  p.  309.) 
Pliny  also  (iL  108)  makes  Italy  extend  to  the 
Alps  at  Scincomsgus,  and  then  he  gives  the  breadth 
of  Gallia  from  Scinoomagus  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
niiberis.  (See  the  notee  and  emendations  in  Bar- 
dnin's  edition.)  It  appeara  then  that  Scincomsgus 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpa  on  the  Italian  side;  and 
if  the  position  of  Ocelnm  were  certain,  we  might  pro- 
bably determine  that  of  Scinoomagus,  which  must 
be  on  the  line  of  the  passage  over  the  Alpa  by 
the  JfoiU  Gminn.  It  wss  a  great  mistake  of 
Bonche  and  Hardnin  to  suppose  that  Sdncomagns 
was  the  same  as  Segusio  or  Sum.  D'Anvills 
goeaaes  that  Sdncomagns  may  be  a  place  which  ha 
calla  "  Chambtt  da  Sigum,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
Col  de  CutrUnt,  which  leada  from  the  valley  d 
Sizimt  (Cesano)  into  that  ci Pra-gdat'  Aa  nsoal, 
he  relies  on  the  leaemblance  cf  tbe  ancient  and 
modem  namea,  which  ia  often  useful  evidence;  for 
"  magus "  in  Scinoomagus  is  merely  a  oommon 
Gallic  name  for  town.  lyAnTille  also  auppoaes  that 
this  posiUon  of  Scincomsgus  is  oonfiimed  by  tbe  site 
of  Ocelnm,  as  he  has  fixed  it  [OOELtw.]  But  all 
thia  ia  vague.  [G.  L.] 

SCIO'NE  (2Ki^,Herod.vii.l2S,Tiii.l28;Thno. 
iv.  120—123, 133,  v.  32 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ;  Vamf. 
Mela,  iL  2.  §  11;  Plin.  iv.  17:  Bth.  TUitwatos, 
Herod.;  tttmrtii,  Stepb.  B.  a.  v.),  the  chief  town  on 
the  iathmua  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia.  Althongh  it 
called  itaelf  Achaean,  like  many  other  colonial  towns, 
in  default  of  any  acknowledged  motber-dty.  it  traced 
ita  origin  to  warriore  returning  from  Troy.  Under  con- 
ceit with  Braaidas  the  Sdonarans  proclaimed  their  re- 
volt from  Athens,  two  dsya  af%er  the  truce  was  Kwora, 
March,  B.c.  421.  Brasidas,  by  a  speech  which  ap- 
pealed to  Grecian  feeling,  wonnd  op  the  dtizsns  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthuaiaam.  The  Atheniana, 
furiona  at  the  nfuaal  of  the  Lacedaemoniana  to  give 
np  thia  priie,  which  they  had  gained  after  the  truce, 
paaaed  a  reeolntion,  nnder  the  inatigatian  of  Cleon 
to  kill  all  the  grown-up  male  inhabitauta  of  the 
pUoe,  and  strictly  besieged  the  town,  which  Bra- 
udas  waa  unable  to  relieve,  though  he  bad  pre- 
viooaly conveyed  away  the  women  uid  children  to  a 
place  of  aafety.  Afler  a  long  blockade  Scione  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians,  who  put  all  the  men  of 
military  age  to  death,  and  sold  tbe  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  The  site  of  this  iU-bted  dty 
most  be  sought  for  between  the  capes  PMui 
and  Polidla.  (Leake,  NorOitnt  Oreeea,  voL  iii. 
p.  167.)  [K.B.J.] 

SCIRA'DmH.    [SAiuaiiia.] 

SCIBI  or  SCIBRI,  a  populatian  varioosly  placed 
by  variooa  aothora.  The  fint  who  mentiona  them 
ia  Pliny  (iv.  13.  a.  27),  who  fixes  them  in  Euingia, 
i.  e.  in  the  parts  to  the  N£.  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tier of  what  he  and  hia  contemponuiee  call  Genna- 
nia,  i.  a,  Eatt  Pnutia,  Coarlami,  Livonia,  Ettioma, 
and  part  of  Ftnnlaad,  "qnidam  baec  habitari  ad  Vis- 
tslam  usque  flnvinm  a  Sarmatis,  Venedia,  Sciria, 
Hirrit,  tradunt"  No  other  author  either  mentions 
the  Hirri  or  places  the  Sdri  thus  far  northward. 

The  most  interesting  notice  of  them  is  in  the  so- 
called  Olbian  inscription  (Bockh,  Inter,  no.  2058), 
wbareio  they  are  mentioned  as  dangen>os  neighbonre 
to  the  town  of  Olbia  along  with  tbe  Galatae,  the 
Tbisamatae,  tbe  Scythae,  and  tbe  Sandaiatae  (Zense, 
Die  Deuttdun,  ^.,  «.e.  Galatae);  and,  donbtleaa, 
the  neighbooiing  town  of  OUua  waa  their  tnw 
locally. 

So  2 
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Th*  nidenea  of  Januiate  naka  tlieiD  Alans 
("  Sciri  ct  Sataguii  et  ateri  Alaioniin,' Aet.  (M.  49), 
endenos  which  ii  important,  nno*  Paiia,  the  notaiy 
cf  the  Alan  klngCandaz,ins  the  writer'sgrandfather. 
Th«r  ara  mads  by  Sidoniiu  (Com.  vii.  322)  part  of 
Attila'a  armj,  by  Jomandn  aubjecta  of  Odoacrr, 
by  Procopiua  nwmben  of  the  Goth  and  Alan  alli- 
anea.  Thoy  were,  almoat  certainly,  a  Scythian 
tribe  of  KMerttm,  who  daring  the  period  of  the 
Greek  aettlementa  haraaeed  Olbia,  and,  daring  the 
Byiantine  period,  joined  with  the  other  barhariau 
«f  the  Lower  Oannbe  a^nta  Room.  Of  these, 
th*  chief  oonMeratea  were  the  Hemli  and  Tnrci- 
Kngi;  with  whom  they  finnd  their  way  aa  far  west 
u  Bavaria.  The  preaent  country  of  Sigria  (5/yer- 
«Mri)=itbe  Marek  of  the  Stiri  or  Seiri,  the  change 
from  &;  to  A  beinj;  jnatified  by  the  Bavarian  Count 
Vim  SMer»  in  one  part  of  a  document  of  the  lOth 
•mtoiy  being  made  a  Coma  d»  Stira  in  another. 
Add  to  thia  the  exiatence  of  a  JVemut  Scirortim  in 
iBanrio.     (Sm  Zenaa,  t.  v.  Son). 

The  Sciri  of  the  later  writcn  were  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Scytbiani  of  the  parte  between  the 
Dannbe  and  Jfo%  under  a  newer  and  more  epe- 
dfie  name.  The  trampbintation  into  Stgria  along 
with  an  inroad  of  Uldia,  king  cf  the  Huns,  arems  to 
hara  broken  np  the  name  and  nation.  Soiomenea  saw 
^e  remnantK  of  them  labouring  aa  slaree  in  the  mines 
of  Hoant  Olympna  in  Bithynia  (ix.  5).  [R.  O.L.] 

SCIRITIS  (4  2*v»rit;  Eik.  inpinit,  fern. 
Smprrx),  a  nigjied  and  barren  mnontainona  dia- 
triet,  in  the  north  of  Laconia,  between  the  upper 
Earotas  on  the  weat  and  the  Oenna  on  the  east,  and 
extending  north  of  tlie  highest  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  were  the  natural  bonndmy  between 
Laconia  and  Arcadia.  The  luime  probably  expressed 
tile  wild  and  rueged  nature  of  the  country,  for  the 
word  signified  hard  and  rugged  (trafpoy,  frafijoor, 
raAiifxir,  Uesych.).  It  was  bounded  by  the  llae- 
nalians  on  th:  north,  and  by  the  Parrhasians  on  the 
weat,  aad  was  originally  part  of  Arcadia,  bnt  was 
conquered  at  an  early  period,  and  its  inhabitanta 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci. 
(Staph.  B.  *.v.  Jhcipos ;  Thuc  t.  33.)  According 
to  Xcoopbon  they  were  subjected  to  Sparta  even 
bafora  the  time  of  Lycnrgns.  (2)e  Rqt.  Lae.  c.  12.) 
They  were  distingniLhed  above  all  the  other  Perioeci 
ftr  their  braveiy ;  and  their  contingent,  called  the 
Sai^trqt  \iyan,  600  in  number,  usually  occupied 
the  axtnina  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  wing.  (Thuc. 
T.  67,  68.)  They  were  frequently  placed  in  the 
post  of  danger,  and  aomet'unes  remained  with  the 
kmg  as  a  body  of  reserrei  (Xen.  Cyr.  ir.  2.  §  1, 
BM.  r.  2.  §  24,  v.  4.  §  .'>2 ;  Diod.  zt.  32.)  On  the 
flnt  iUTSsion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans  the  Sciritae, 
together  with  the  Perioeci  of  Caryae  and  SelUaia, 
lerolted  from  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
eoantry  was  subsequently  raTaged  by  the 'Lacedae- 
monians. (Xen.  Hell.  m.  84.  §  1.)  The  only  towns 
in  the  Seiritis  appear  to  hare  been  SciRUS  and 
Oiim,  called  lum  by  Xenophon.  The  latter  is  the 
only  place  in  the  district  mentioned  in  historical 
timea  [Okiim].  Scirna  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
tame  aa  Scirtonium  (Siciprtinor),  in  the  district  of 
AtgjtiM.     (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4  ;   Stepb.  B.  a.  «.) 

The  rtiad  from  Sparta  to  Tegea,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  present  road  from  Sparta  to  Tripaiibti, 
led  through  the  Seiritis.  (Leake,  Jforea,  vol.  iii. 
p. 28;  BobUye,  iieeAerei^,  4e.  p.  7.5;  Ross,  Raten 
im  Pdopama,  p.  178;  Clirtina,  PtlopaimfOt,  ToL 
ilfL263.) 
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SCIROinA  SAXA.     [Hboasa,  jl  316,  K] 

SCIRRL     [Scrai.] 

SCIRTIA'NA,  a  station  oo  the  Egnatiin  read, 
between  Bnicida  (^PraUM)  and  Castra  or  Piranbok. 
The  name  is  no  doubt  connected  with  that  of  th« 
SciRTOMis  (2ir(^oi'c>),wbom  Ptolemy  (iiL  17.  §  8) 
couples  with  the  Daasaretian  Piruatae  as  Illvriu 
tribea  near  Macedonia.  [£.  B.  •!.] 

SCI-BTONES.     [ScraTiASA.] 

SCIRTO^'lUM.     [SciBiTO.] 

SCIBTUS  (Xtfpret,  Prooop.  da  Atd.  iL  <),  • 
ri*er  of  Mesopotamia,  a  weetera  tiibataiy  <t  tlie 
Cbaboraa  (Ckabur).  It  6owed  <ian  25  trams, 
and  ran  past  Edrsaa.  (CAron.  Edet*.  in  Asseou, 
BOL  Or.  i.  p.  388.)  Ita  name,  which  sipifics  tin 
skipping  or  jumping  (from  tneiprdui),  is  said  to  lun 
been  derived  frran  ita  rapid  course  and  ita  fteqneit 
overflowings;  and  its  present  name  of  />ati»nwiiis 
the  same  thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCIRIJM.     [ArnoA,  p.  326,  «.] 

SCISSl'M.     [Cissi.] 

SCl'TTIUM.     [Sottates.] 

SCODRA  (*  ■U6Spa,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  (17.)  §  IS; 
iniifai,  Hierocl.  p.  656:  £tk.  Scodrensea,  Lir.  xir. 
26),  one  of  the  more  important  towna  of  Baraa 
Illyricum  (J/bnleiie^ro),  the  capital  of  the  Labeiin, 
seated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  La- 
beatis,  between  two  rivers,  the  Chiusnla  en  the  K., 
and  the  Barbanna  on  the  W.  (Liv.  xliv.  31 ),  and  X 
a  diatanee  of  17  miles  from  the  sea-coaat  (I^in.  U. 
22.  s.  26).  It  was  a  vety  strong  place,  and  Gen- 
tins,  king  of  the  Illyriana,  attempted  to  deCeod  H 
against  the  Romans,  B.  c.  168,  but  was  defisated  in 
a  battle  under  the  walls.  Pliny  erroneously  plam 
it  on  the  Drilo  (2.  c).  At  a  later  period  it  became 
the  chief  dty  of  the  province  PraevalitaDS.  It  is 
the  present  Scutari,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the 
lake  Labeatia.  (Wilkinson,  Ikibaatia  and  iltmlt- 
negro,  vol.  i.  p.  476.)  f  T.  H.  D.] 

SCOLLIS  (SmiAAis),  a  mountain  bennen  Elia 
and  Achaia,  now  called  Sattdtaneriitiln,  3333  feet 
high,  from  which  the  river  Lariaus  rises,  that 
forms  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elia. 
Strabo  describes  it  aa  adjacent  to  Mount  Lampeia, 
which  was  connected  with  the  range  of  Errman- 
tbusL  (Strab.  viii.  p.  341.)  Strabo  also  klentifies 
it  with  the  "  Olenian  Rock  "  of  Homer.  {IL  a. 
617  ;  Stnb.  viii.  p.  387  ;  Leake,  Morta,  vol  ii 
pp.  184,  230;  Pdopoimeeiaca,  p.  203.) 

SCOLOTL     [ScTTHiA.] 

SCOLUS  (SuaAoi,  Thnc  v.  18;  Stiab.  ix. 
p.  408),  a  town  of  Cfaalcldice  near  Olynthna,  m^ii- 
tiftned  together  with  Spartolna,  in  the  treaty  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Prlo- 
ponnesian  War.  [£.  B.  J.] 

SCOLUS  (SxwAoi:  EA.  iitiKim,  2n>M(^),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  {IL  ii.  497), 
and  described  by  Strabo  as  a  village  of  the  Pan- 
sopia  below  Cithaeron  (ix.  p.  408).  Pansanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  route  from  Plataea  to  Thebes, 
says,  that  if  the  traveller  were,  instead  of  cr<»ii% 
the  Asopus,  to  follow  that  river  for  about  40  stadia, 
he  would  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  Scolus,  when  there 
was  an  unfinished  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core  (ix. 
4.  §  4).  Mardonina  in  hia  march  from  Tanagn  to 
Plataea  passed  through  Scolus.  (Hend.  ix- 19) 
When  the  Lacedaemoniana  were  preparing  to  inTvle 
Boeotia,  B.  c.  377,  the  Thebans  threw  up  as  io- 
tienchment  in  front  of  Scolua,  which  probably  ex- 
tended from  Mt.  Cithaeron  to  the  Aaopcs.  (Sea. 
BeU.  r.  4.  §  49,  Agetil.  S.)    Strabo  says  that 
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Scolns  wu  n  dingraeaUe  and  rnggad  (rpox^) 
that  it  gare  riM  to  the  proverb,  "  nerer  let  ns  go  to 
Seolna,  nor  follow  anj  one  there"  (iz.  p.  406). 
LeaJce  places  Scolna  jnst  below  the  prelection  of 
Citliaei-on,  on  a  Jittle  rock;  table-height,  oTerluolc- 
ing  the  riTer,  where  stands  a  metolM  dependent  on 
a  oonrent  in  the  Eleathetis,  called  St.  Meletins. 
(iVortfem  CSreece,  vol.  ii.  p.  830.) 

SCOHBBA'RIA(2ico/t8f>iv>(a,  Strab.  iii.  p.  199), 
an  island  on  the  S.  ccaat  of  Spain,  in  £ront  of  the 
bay  which  formed  the  harbonr  of  Carthago  Nora, 
and  24  stadia,  or  S  miles,  distant  fnm  the  coast. 
It  derired  its  name  from  the  acombei,  tnnny-fish,  or 
mackaiel,  which  were  fotud  here  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  from  which  the  Bomans  prepared  their 
gamm.  (Plin.  zzzi.  8.  s.  43.)  It  was  also  called 
Hercnlis  Insula.     Now  Ishte.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCOMBRA'SIA.     [Satubsi  Pbom.] 

SCOMBBUS,  SCCTMIUS  (Smi/iSpos,  al.  2ki(- 
fun,  Thuc  il  96 ;  Aristut.  Mettor.  i,  13;  Scopius, 
Plin.  IT.  17  :  JSlk.  3K6itepoi,  Hesjoh.),  an  ont- 
lying  mountain  of  the  chain  of  Haemus,  or  that 
cluster  of  great  summits  between  Ghiustendil  and 
Sofia,  which  sends  tribntariea  to  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  N.  of  European  Turkey.  As  the  most  central 
point,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Euzine,  the 
Aegean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Danube,  it  is  probably 
the  Haemus  of  the  trareller'B  tale  in  Livy  (xl.  21), 
to  which  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  (^  Mace- 
donia, made  a  fruitless  excursion  with  the  expec- 
tation of  bebidding  from  thence  at  once  tlie  Adriatic 
and  the  Euxim(Blaok  &a),the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
(Leake.  Northern  Greeoe,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SG0H1U&      [SOOMBRUS.] 

SCOPAS  CZxiwas),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Sangarius  in  Galatia,  which  according  to  Procopius 
(da  Aed.y.  4)  joined  the  Sangarius,  10  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Jnliupolis.  Pliny  (v.  43)  calls  it 
Scupins,  and  according  to  Procopius  this  river  fre- 
quently overflowed  the  country,  which  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (p.  574),  where 
a  station  called  Hycionpotamum  (L  e.  iryphr  wora- 
Hin)  is  mentioned  about  13  miles  to  the  east  of 
Juliopolis.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  A  laebm. 
(CcHnp.  Leake,  Aiia  Minor,  p.  79 ;  Eckhel,  Doclr. 
Kvm.  iii.  p.  101.)  [L.  &] 

SCCyPELUS.    [HAiiOHKEsca] 

SCOPL    [Sctjpi.] 

SCiXPIA  (Sxenria  iicpa),  a  headland  on  the  west 
coast  of  Caria,  to  the  west  of  Hyndus,  and  opposite 
the  island  of  Cos.  (Ptd.  T.  2.  §  10.)  Strabo  (zir. 
p.  t>58)  mentions  two  headlands  in  the  same  vicinity, 
Astypalaea  and  Zephyrium,  one  of  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Scopia.  [L.  S.j 

SCOBDISCI  (3isopSl<TKoi),  a  powerfiil  Celtic 
tribe,  in  the  southern  part  of  Lower  Pannonia,  be- 
tween the  riven  Savus,  Diavns,  and  Danuhina. 
They  and  the  Boii  were  overpowered  by  the  Dacians. 
(Sirab.  Tii.  pp.  293,  313.)  Some  call  them  an 
Illyrian  tribe,  because,  living  on  the  borders  of  lUy- 
ricum,  they  were  much  mixed  up  with  them.  They 
were  in  the  end  greatly  reduced  by  their  struggles 
with  the  Dacians  and  the  Triballi,  so  that  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Bomans  they  were 
easily  aabdned.  (Appian,  lUyr.  3;  Liv.  xU.  23; 
Justin,  xxziL  3;  Plin.  ill  28;  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  3.) 
In  Pannnnia  they  seem  to  have  gradaally  became 
assimilated  to  the  Pannonians,  whence  in  later 
times  they  disappear  from  histoiy  as  a  distinct  na- 
tion or  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

SCOBDISCUS.    [ScxDisEs.] 


SCOTUSSA. 
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SCOBDUS  HONa  [ScAimoa.] 
SCOTANK  [GuEiTOB,  p.  633,  a.] 
SCOTI.  The  Scot!  were  the  ancient  inhabitant* 
of  Hibernia,  as  appears  from  notices  in  some  of  the 
Latin  writers.  (Claudian,  (feyr.  Coiu.  i7onor.  33, 
de  Laud.  StS.  iL  251 ;  Ores.  I  2.)  For  seven! 
centuries  Ireland  was  considered  as  ibt  hmd  of  the 
Scoti,  and  the  name  of  Scotivwas  equivalent  to  that 
of  Hibernia.  (laid.  Orig.  xiv.  6;  Beda,  L  I,  il  4; 
Geogr.  Bar.  i.  3,  t.  32 ;  Alfred  the  Great,  ap.  Oroi. 
p.  30,  &c)  We  have  no  accounts  respecting  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Scoti;  but  perhaps  ibej  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  names  of  the  Irish  counties,  as 
iftmXer,  Lemtter,  UUttr,  Comumght,  Ammianns 
mentions  the  Sooti,  in  conjunction  with  the  Atta- 
cotti,  as  committing  formidable  devastations  (xzvii. 
8.  §  4).  According  to  St  Jerome  (adv.  Jovm. 
T.  2.  201,  ed.  Mart.)  they  had  theo-  wives  in 
common ;  a  custom  which  Dion  Cassins  represents  as  ° 
also  prevailing  among  the  kindred  race  in  Caledonia 
(Ixzvi.  12).  At  a  later  period  the  names  cf  Scotia 
and  Scoti  vanish  entirely  from  Ireland,  and  become 
the  appellations  of  the  neighbouring  Caledonia  and 
its  inhabitants.  This  was  effected  through  a  mi. 
gration  of  the  Scoti  into  Caledonia,  who  settled  to 
the  N.  of  the  Clgde ;  but  at  what  time  this  hap- 
pened, cannot  be  ascertained.  Beda  (i.  I)  states 
that  it  took  place  tmder  a  leader  called  Beuda.  Tba 
new  settlement  waged  war  With  the  surrounding 
Picts,  and  even  against  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  it 
first  with  little  success.  (Id.  i.  24,  iv.  36.)  Ul- 
timately, however,  in  the  year  839,  luder  king 
Eenetb,  they  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Picts 
(Foidcrn,  Scot  Hitt.  ap.  Gale,  i.  659,  seq.) ;  and  the 
whole  country  N.  of  Soluxa/  Frith  subsequently 
obtained  tlie  name  of  Scotland.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Die 
SeuiKhen  u.  di»  Nachbarttamtm,  p.  568;  Gibbon, 
vol.  iii.  p^  268,  and  nota,  ed.  Smith.)  [T.  H.D.] 
6C0T1TAS.  [Lacosia,  p.  113,  b.] 
SCOTUSSA  (Pmt.  Tab.;  Scotusa,  Plin.  iv.  17.  a. 
18:  Eth.  Scotossaei,  Plin.  ir.  17.  s.  18),  a  station  on 
the  road  from  Heracleia  Sintica  to  Philippi,  which 
passed  round  the  N.  of  the  lake  Cercinites,  answering 
to  the  place  where  the  Strymon  was  crossed  just 
above  the  lake.  (Leake,  Iforthem  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  227.)  [E.B.J.] 

SCOTUSSA  (SKOTOMrira  or  ^onuaa  i  Eth. 
iKOTowracuos),  an  andent  town  of  Pelasgiotis  iwt 
Thessaly,  lying  between  Pherae  and  Pharsalns,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Pbthiotia.  Scotussa  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Homer,  but  according  to  some  accounts 
the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epeims  originally  came 
from  this  place.  (Stiab,  vii.  p.  329.)  Ila  B.  0.394 
the  Scotussaei  joined  the  other  Thessalians  in  op- 
posing the  march  of  Agesilans  through  their  coimtry. 
(Xeu.  Bdl.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  In  b.  c.  367  Scotnssa  wag 
treacherously  seized  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pherae.  (Diod.  xv.  75.)  In 
the  territory  of  Seotnssa  were  the  hills  called 
Cynoscephalae,  which  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
two  battles,  one  fought  in  b.  c.  364,  between  the 
Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  yi  which  Pe- 
lopidas  was  slain,  and  the  other,  of  still  greater 
celebrity,  fought  in  B.  o.  197,  in  which  the  laat 
Philip  of  Macedonia  was  defeated  by  the  Boman 
consul  Flamininus.  (Pkit.  Pelop.  32;  Strab.  ix.  f. 
441 ;  Folyb.  xviiL  3,  seq,;  Uv.  xzxiii.  6,  seq.)  In 
b.  c  19 1  Scotussa  surrendered  to  Antiochus,  but 
was  recovered  shortly  afterwards,  along  with  Phar- 
salns and  Pherae,  by  the  consul  Acilins.  (Liv. 
zizTi.  9,  l4.)    The  mine  of  Scotussa  are  found  at 
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OupIL  Th>  Atf  «■•  iboat  two  «  tfatn  mOti  in 
cireoDifanno*;  bot  of  tha  walk  oolj  »  fcw  eounn 
of  miioary  km  boon  jibomtoH,  Tho  acrapolu 
•tood  at  the  •oatb-wMtani  end  of  tho  sitt,  behnr 
which,  00  tlM  out  and  north,  tho  ground  ia  onwad 
with  foondatioiH  of  bniidings,  hoapa  of  stoma,  and 
fiaKmonta  of  tilsa  and  pottaiy.  (Loako,  Jforlkim 
Onaet,  tcL  ir.  p^  4M,  aoq.) 

SCULTENNA  (Siw^Tanw,  Strabw:  Amps), 
a  rirer  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  oos  of  tho  prin- 
dpal  of  tho  soothorn  tribotarita  of  tho  Padna. 
(Plin.  iil  16.  a.  ao  :  P.  Diao.  But.  Laag.  ir.  47.) 
It  erossoa  tho  Aomiliao  Wajr  aboat  S  mihs  E.  of 
Uatina  ( JfotfaM),  and  blU  into  tho  Po  a  little  bs- 
low  Bamdmu,  being  tho  last  of  the  tribotarioa  of 
that  rinr  which  now  flow  into  its  main  stream. 
In  the  lowtr  part  of  ite  eoorao  it  now  bean  the 
aams  of  Anors,  bat  in  the  nppor  part,  before 
It  kaTos  the  ralloja  of  the  Apenninea,  it  is  still 
known  as  the  Seobmma.  It  has  its  sooroes  in  one 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  nggti  gnaps  of  tho  Apen> 
nines,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Mcmle  Cmumt,  and  from 
thonce  flows  for  manj  miles  thimgh  a  deep  and 
winding  Tallaf ,  which  appears  to  hare  been  the  abode 
tf  the  Lignrian  tribe  of  the  Friniatae.  Tho  district 
still  bean  on  old  mapa  the  title  of  Frigmmo.  (Ha- 
■ifti.  Carta  i  /tattt,  Ut.  16.)  In  a.  o.  177  the 
banks  of  tho  Scnltenna  ware  the  aoeoo  of  a  decisiTo 
conflict  between  the  Ligurians  and  the  Roman  ood- 
■nl  G.  Clandios,  in  which  the  fonner  wen  defeated 
with  great  slanghtsr  (Lit.  zli.  12,  18);  but  the 
aita  of  tha  battle  is  not  more  exactly  indxated. 
Strabo  speaks  of  tho  plains  on  the  banks  of  tlio 
Gcoltenna,  probably  in  the  lower  part  of  its  ooona, 
as  producing  wool  of  tha  finest  qoalitj.  (Strab.  T. 
p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

SCUPI  (1m«««,  PtoL  iiL  9.  $  6,  viu.  II. §6; 
HieroeL;  Kicoph.  Biyenn.  ir.  18;  0«og.  BaT.  ir. 
15;  tk  XtAna,  Anna  Coma  iz.  p.  25t;  Snviriar, 
Pron^  AXo(liT.4;  OreUi,/asop.  1790:  UtchkH)), 
s  town  which,  from  its  important  position  at  the 
abomcU  from  the  Uljrian  into  tlie  plaine  of  Paeooia 
and  the  Upper  Axins,  was  in  all  agea  the  fhntier 
town  of  lllyricnm  towards  Macedonia.  There  is  no 
afidenoe  of  its  orer  hanng  been  poeseeaed  by  the 
kings  of  Haredonia  or  Paeonia.  Under  the  Bomans 
it  wss  nariihed  to  Dardaaia,  as  well  in  tha  time  of 
Ptolemy  as  in  tho  fifth  oentniy,  when  it  was  tha 
eapilal  of  the  new  diooeea  of  Dardania  (Uarqnardt, 
in  Becker'a  Rom.  All.  iii.  pt.  L  p.  1 10).  The  Bonian 
toad  from  Stobi  to  Naissns  passed  by  Scupi,  which 
wss  than  broDght  into  connection  with  the  great  SE. 
nate  from  Viminaciiun  co  the  Danabe  to  Bysantinm. 
It  was  ptobahly  seldom  nnder  the  romplete  aathotity 
of  Con^antinople,  thongh  after  the  memorable  nc- 
toiy  in  which,  onder  its  walls,  Bssil,  the  "  Slayer 
of  the  Bolgarians",  in  the  beginning  of  tho  elereoth 
osntory,  arenged  the  defeat  be  had  soflered  from 
fiamnel,  king  of  Bulgaria,  twenty-coe  yean  before, 
in  the  peeses  of  Ht.  Haemna,  this  dty  surrendered 
to  the  Byiantine  army  (Cedren.  p^  694).  In  the 
reign  of  kCchael  PalaeolognB  it  was  wnated  from 
the  emperor  by  the  Serrians,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  Krsl  (Cantacoxenns,  p.  778.) 
Finally,  nnder  Sultan  Bayezid,  Scupi,  or  tha  "  Bride 
of  Bftmili,"  leceirod  a  colony  of  Ottoman  Turks 
(Chalcondyles,  p.  31).  (Leaka,  Ifortierm  Grteot, 
TsL  Hi.  PL  478.)  [E.B.J.] 

SCUB6UU  QXuMfyw),  a  town  in  the  north  i£ 
Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the  Uelvecooea,  be- 
twstii  tbs  Viados  and  tha  Yistnla,  tha  ezaot  site  of 
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which  is onknown.  (PtoL  ii.  ll.f  S7;  eanf,T3- 
helm.  Gtnmmm,  p.  SSS.)  [L  &] 

SCTDI6ES  (SaitWufX  a  chain  of  n^ 
moontaina  in  the  east  of  Pontns,  whirh  wai  mi- 
naded  in  the  north  with  the  Hoechici  Minta  oe 
the  seat,  a^d  with  Mens  Paryadrss  on  the  north-weii, 
while  in  the  aonth-weat  it  was  connected  with  Aiiti- 
Uunis.  (Stnh.XLp.497,  ziLpL  548;  PtiLT.6. 
§  8,  when  it  is  oalled  Sn^m.)  Moden  u>- 
Tallen  identify  it  with  the  TAaaM  Bel  {Wimr 
Jairtielut;  toL  cr.  p.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

SCYDRA  CiKitpa :  EO.  3icatpdm\  a  ton  (f 
Ematfaia  in  Maoedonia,  which  Ptolemy  plaem  be- 
tween Tyiissa  and  Miesa.  (Staph.  B.  a. «. ;  PuL  iii. 
13.  §  39 ;  Plin.  iv.  la  a.  17.)  It  is  pattpe  tfa< 
aaoM  as  tha  station  Seuio  in  the  Jaraealem  Itinmr; 
(p.  606X  where  it  ia  pUoed  between  Edeni  asd 
Pella,  at  the  distanea  of  15  miles  fnm  eitlar. 
(Cramar,  Andemt  Greeea,  nd.  L  p.  228.) 

SCYLACE  (XoiX^),  an  andont  Fdopu 
town  of  Hysia,  on  tha  coast  of  the  Propontis,  esit  if 
Cyiicns.  (Staph.  B.  s.  e.)  In  this  place  and  the 
neighbooring  Plada,  the  Peiasgiana,  aocodiiit!  to 
Herodotna  (i.  57),  had  preaerred  their  ancint  lii- 
guage  dotm  to  his  time.  Seylax  (p.  35)  meitiait 
only  Placia,  bat  Mela  (L  19)  and  Pliny  (r.  40) 
speak  of  both  as  still  existing.  Theee  towns  cem 
nerer  to  hara  been  of  any  importance,  and  to  hare 
decayed  at  an  early  period.  [L.  S.] 

SCYLA'CIUM  or  SCYLLETIUM  (ScomI- 
nor,  Steph.  B.,  Stnh. ;  inKixur,  PtoL :  Elk 
XrvAMKuras :  Sfmllaoe),  a  town  on  the  K.  eoaii 
of  Brattinm,  aitnaiied  on  tlie  shores  of  an  extaoan 
bay,  to  which  it  g»«  the  nanis  of  Scru^ncn 
Snraa.  (Btcab.  n.  p.  261.)  It  ia  this  bay,  aiill 
known  as  the  Cnj^  ^  SgmUlaee,  which  indents  the 
coast  of  Bmttinm  on  the  E.  as  deeply  ss  that  of 
Hipponinm  or  Terina  (the  Gulf  of  SL  Eufmtia)  doia 
on  the  W.,  ao  that  they  hare  but  a  comparatiRiy 
narrow  isthmos  between  them.  (Stiab.  L  c  ;  Pfia. 
iii.  la  s.  15.)  [BBomnx.]  According  to  a  tra- 
dittoo  generally  receiTed  in  ancient  times,  ScyUetiimi 
was  fonndod  by  an  Athenian  colony,  a  pert  of  tin 
foUowore  who  had  accompanied  Meneatheaa  to  the 
Trtgaa  War.  (Strmbt  Le.;  Plin.  1.  c;  atrr.adAm. 
iii.  553.)  Another  tradition  was,  howenr,  exisat, 
which  ascribed  ita  fixmdation  to  Ulysaas.  (Caeaiod. 
Var.  xii.  15;  Senr.  L  e.)  But  no  historical  nha 
can  be  attmhed  to  sneh  statements,  and  then  is  no 
traos  in  hislotical  times  of  Scylletinm  hsring  ben  a 
Greek  ootony,  still  less  an  Athenian  one.  Its  sameis 
not  mentiooBd  either  by  Seylax  or  Scymans  Cbioa  in 
ennmsnting  the  Greek  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  nor 
is  there  any  allusion  to  its  Athenian  origin  in  Tbn- 
cydides  at  the  time  of  the  Atiienian  expeditiaa  to 
Sicily.  We  learn  from  Diodoms  (xiiL  3)  that  it 
certainly  did  not  display  any  friendly  fceling  towards 
the  Atheniana.  It  appean,  indeed,  during  the  his- 
torical period  of  the  Greek  colonies  to  ban  been  a 
place  of  inferior  oonaideFatjoa,  and  a  men  depen- 
dency of  Cratona,  to  which  city  it  eontinoed  BBbjett 
Ull  it  was  wrested  from  its  power  I7  the  elder  Dicaiy. 
sins,  who  saaigned  it  with  its  toritoiy  to  the  LooiangL 
(Strabi  Ti.  p,  261.)  b  is  erident  that  it  was  itill  a 
small  and  tuainportant  pUoe  at  the  time  of  tha 
Second  Panic  War,  as  no  mention  is  tiond  <f  ita 
name  dating  the  t^ieratiooa  of  HanniU  in  Bnit- 
tinm,  thongh  ha  appean  to  have  for  some  thna  bad 
hia  head  quartan  in  its  ■'""'«^~>«  neighfaonrimd, 
and  the  place  called  Castn  Hannibalis  must  ba« 
been  ray  near  to   Sg'lacinm.    [Caoba  iU>- 
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aiBAUa.]  In  B.  c.  124  the  Bonuns,  it  tlie  insti- 
gation of  C  Gnochiu,  sent  a  colun;  to  Scylacinm, 
wliicb  appeals  to  have  assumed  the  name  uf  Miner- 
viom  or  ColiHiia  ilinervia.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  1 S ;  Momm- 
■eo,  in  BerichU  dor  SichtiMchm  Guditchaft  der 
WiuauchafUn,  1849,  ff.  49—51.)  The  uaine  is 
written  by  Velleios  "  Scolatiom ; "  and  the  form  "Seo- 
Ucium"  is  foond  also  in  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pins,  from  vhich  it  appears  that  the  place 
Dinst  have  received  a  fresh  colony  onder  Nerra.  (Orell 
y«ser.  136;  Mommsen,  Le.'y.  Scylacinm  appears 
to  have  become  a  consideisble  town  after  it  received 
the  Boman  colony,  and  oontinoed  sacl>  throughout 
the  Kuman  Empire.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  S;  Plin.  iii.  1(X 
s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  II.)  Towards  the  close  of  this 
period  it  was  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cassiodunu,  who  has  left  us  a  detailed  but  rhetorical 
description  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  fertility 
ti  its  territory.  (Gassiod.  Var.  zii.  15.) 

The  modem  city  of  SquiUace  is  a  poor  place,  with 
only  about  4000  inhabitants,  though  retaining  its 
episcopal  tee.  It  stands  npon  a  hill  about  3  miles 
from  the  itea,  a  position  according  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Cassiodorus  of  the  ancient  city,  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  occupied  a  site  nearer  the  sea, 
wliere  considerable  ruins  are  said  still  to  exist, 
though  they  have  not  been  described  by  sny  modem 
tnreller. 

The  ScTLLETicua  SnivB  (SnAXirrucki  KiKtas), 
or  Gvlf  of  SqmUat»t  wsa  always  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  mariners ;  hence  Virgil  calhi  it  "  luvifra- 
gum  Scylaceum."  {At»,  iii.  553.)  There  is  no 
natural  port  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  it 
still  bears  an  evil  reputation  for  shipwreclu.  The 
name  is  found  iu  Anstotle  as  well  as  Antiochns  of 
SyracuM,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Thucydides;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  explain  other- 
wise the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Ttrituuan  gulf,  while  relating  the  voyage  of  Gy- 
lippus  along  the  K.  coast  of  Bruttium.  (Thuc  vi 
104;  Arist.  PoL  vii.  10;  Antiuch.  ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p.  254.)  [E.  H.B.] 

SCYLAX  (2«^Aa{),  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Iris  in  Pontus;  it  had  its  sources  iu  the  east  of 
Galatia,  and  Sowing  in  a  north-western  direction, 
emptied  itself  mto  the  Iris  near  Eopatoria  or  Mag- 
nopolis.  (Strab.  zii.  p.  547.)  Its  modern  name  is 
TehoterUk  Irmak.  (Hamilton,  Jittearcha,  vol.  i. 
pp.  365,  374.)  [L.  S.] 

SCYLLAE  (.Tab.  Peat. ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6,  v.  12), 
•  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Euxice,  where  the  long 
wall,  erected  by  the  emperor  Anastuiua  Dicoroa  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople,  terminated.  This 
wall  commenced  at  Selymbiia,  on  the  Propontis, 
and  was  carried  across  the  narrow  part  of  Thrace, 
at  the  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  Constan- 
tinople, its  length  being  2  days'  journey  (Pro- 
cop.  4e  Aed.  iv.  9  ;  Gibbon,  Dedma  imi  FaU,  e. 
40.)  [J.B.] 

SCYLLAEUU  (ri  XciAAoiov:  ScWa),  a  pro- 
montory, and  town  cr  fortress,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Bmttium,  about  15  miles  K.  of  Bhegium,  and 
almost  exactly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  strait. 
The  promontory  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (vL 
p.  257)  as  a  projecting  rocky  headland,  jutting  out 
boldly  into  the  sea,  and  united  to  the  mainUnd  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  so  as  to  form  two  small  but 
well  sheltered  bays,  one  on  each  side.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  rocky  promontuiy  waa  the  one 
which  became  the  subject  of  so  many  fiibles,  and 
whioti  waa  represented  by  Homer  and  other  poets  as 
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the  abode  of  the  monster  Seylla.  (Horn.  Od.  zii. 
73,  &C.,  235,  &c. ;  Biogr.  Diet.  art.  SCTU.A.)  But 
the  dangers  of  the  roc-k  of  Seylla  were  far  more 
fabulous  than  those  of  its  neighbour  Charybdis,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  even  in  the  in£incy 
of  navigation,  it  could  have  ofiered  any  obstacle  more 
formidable  than  a  hundred  other  headUnds  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  fame.  (Senec.  £p.  79; 
Smyth's  SicSg,  p.  107.)  At  a  later  period  Anazi- 
las,  the  despot  of  Bhegium,  being  struck  with  the 
natural  strength  of  the  position,  fortified  the  rock, 
and  established  a  naval  station  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  TyrrheniaD 
pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  f.  257.)  In  consequence  of  this 
a  small  town  grew  up  on  the  spot ;  and  hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  an  "  oppidum  Scyllaeimi ; "  but  it  was  pro- 
bably always  a  small  pUce,  and  other  writers  speak 
only  of  the  pramonto^.  (Plin.  iii  5.  a.  10;  Hel.  ii. 

4.  §  8;  Ptol.  ill  1.  §  9.;  Stepb.  Byz.  t.  v.)  At 
the  preeent  day  the  rock  is  still  occupied  by  a  fort, 
which  is  a  post  of  considerable  strength,  while  a 
small  town  stretches  down  the  slopes  towards  the 
two  bays.  The  distance  from  the  castle  to  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  Sicilian  coast,  marked  by  the 
Tom  del  Faro,  is  stated  by  Capt  Smyth  at  6047 
yards,  or  rather  leas  than  3)  Eng.  miles,  but  the 
strait  afterwarda  contracts  considerably,  so  that  it! 
width  between  the  Puala  del  Peao  (Caenys  Prom.) 
and  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  does  not  exceed  3971 
ysrds.  (Smyth's  &'ctjy,  p.  108.)  [£.  H.  fi.] 

SCYLLAEU&l  (2«cvAAai<ii>),  a  promontory  e( 
Troezenia,  and  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, is  ssid  to  have  derived  its  name  from- 
Seylla,  the  daughter  of  Misus,  who,  after  betraying 
Megara  and  Ninaea  to  Ifinos,  wss  thrown  by  the 
latter  into  the  sea,  and  was  washed  ashore  on  this 
promontory.  ScylUeum  formed,  along  with  the 
opposite  promontory  of  Sunium  m  Attica,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  is  now  called  Kmo- 
Sh/li;  but  ss  Pausanias,  in  the  paraplus  from  Scyl- 
laeum  to  Hermione,  names  Scyllaeimi  first,  and  then 
Bucephala,  with  three  adjacent  islands,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  Leake  has  observed,  to  divide  the  extremity 
now  known  as  Kavo-Sh/li  into  two  parts;  the  bold 
round  prumontoiy  to  the  M.  being  the  true  Scyl- 
laeum,  and  the  acute  cape  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  it 
Bucephala,  since  the  three  islands  ars  adjacent  to 
the  latter.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §§  7,  8;  Scyhiz,  p.  20, 
Hudson;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373;  Thnc  r.  53;  Plin.  iv. 

5.  s.  9 ;  Mela,  ii.  3 ;  Leuke,  Mono,  vol.  it  p.  462, 
Pehpoimetiaca,  p.  282 ;  Boblaye,  Rtchtrtket,  p.  59; 
CuriiuS.  Ptloponnetoi,  vol  ii.  p.  452.) 

SCYLLE'TICUS  SINUS.     [ScYl^Aatm.] 

BCYBAS.     [Lacojiia,  p.  1 14,  b.] 

SCYROS  or  SCYRUS  (Xcipoi:  Eth.  Ixipm: 
Sh/ro'),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  oF  the 
northern  Sporsdea,  was  so  called  from  its  rugged- 
ness.  It  lay  east  of  Euboea,  and  contained  a  town 
of  the  same  name  (Strab.  iz.  p.  436;  Scylaz,  p.  83; 
Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  47),  and  a  river  called  Ceidussos. 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  424.)  Scyros  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  stories  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  sou  Achillea  in  woman's  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walla 
of  Troy.  (ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §  8  ;  Paua.  L  22.  §  6; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  436.)  It  was  here  also  that  Pyrrhus, 
the  eon  of  Deidamia  by  Achilles,  was  brought  up, 
and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Hom.  JL  ziz.  326,  Od.  zi.  507; 
So^  Phil,  289,  srj.)     According  to  another  tndi^ 
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tion  Sejni  wu  oooqnnd  bjr  AdifllM  (Ham.  71 
i.  <68;  PiD*.  L  SS.  I  6);  and  this  oonqaest  wia 
cimmctad  ia  the  Attic  legends  vith  the  death  of 
Tfaeeeus.  After  Theaens  had  been  driTin  oat  of 
Athena  he  retired  to  ScTroa,  where  he  was  first 
hoepitablj  receired  by  Lycomedes,  bat  was  sfler- 
wanls  tnaeberoasl;  hnrkd  into  the  sea  from  one 
cf  the  rocks  in  the  island.  It  was  to  rerenge  his 
death  that  Pelens  sent  Achilles  to  oonqner  the 
island.  (Pint.  Tket.  35 ;  Pans.  i.  S2.  §  6 ;  PhUoste. 
Benie.  19  )  Sejns  is  said  to  hare  been  ori^nally 
inhabited  l^  PeUsgiana,  Carians,  and  Dolopians; 
and  we  know  ftom  Tbncydides  that  the  island  was 
■till  inhabited  by  Dolopians,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  Oimoo  after  the  Persian  wars.  (NiooLuis  Damsac. 
•p.  Steph.  &«.«.;  Scymn.  Ch.  S80,  aeq.;  Thnc  i. 
M ;  Diod.  XL  60.)  In  B.  a  476  an  oracle  had 
directed  the  Athenians  to  bring  hooM  the  bcnee  of 
Theeeua;  bnt  it  was  not  till  B.  o.  469  that  the 
island  was  conquered,  and  the  bones  oonreyed  to 
Athens,  where  they  wen  prrserred  in  the  Theseinm. 
CimoD  expelled  the  Dolopians  from  the  island,  and 
peopled  it  with  Athenian  settlers.  (Thuc.  Diod.  ILce. ; 
Plat  Tku.  36,  Cin.  6;  oo  the  date  of  the  conquest 
of  Soyna,  which  Clinton  erronconsly  placee  in  b.  a 
476,  see  Orote,  Hi$tory  of  Gneee,  toI.  t.  p.  409.) 
From  this  time  Scyroe  wss  subject  to  Athens,  and 
was  regarded  eren  at  a  later  period,  along  with 
Lemnoe  and  Imbras,  as  a  possession  to  which  the 
Athenians  had  special  claims.  Thus  the  peace  of 
Antalcidsa,  which  declared  the  independence  of  all 
the  Grecian  states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians 
to  retain  poaaession  of  Scynis,  Lemnoe,  and  Imbroe 
(Xen.  BO.  ir.  8.  §  15,  t.  1.  §  31);  and  tfaongh  the 
Macedonians  sabaeqaently  obtained  possession  of 
these  islands,  the  Bonians  compelled  Philip,  in  the 
peace  condoded  in  b.  o.  196,  to  restoc*  them  to  the 
Athenians.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  soil  of  Seyms 
wss  onproductiTs  (Dem.  e.  CalUp.  p,  1238 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Bon.  IL  it  p.  78S ;  Saidas,«. «.  ifx^  2inif>{a) ;  but 
it  wss  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats,  and  for  its 
qnanias  of  variegated  marble.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437; 
Athen.  L  p.  88,  xii.  p.  540;  Zenob.  ii.  18;  Plin. 
sxzvi.  16.  S.86.) 

Seyn*  is  di^ed  into  two  porta  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  of  which  the  soathem  half  consists  of-  high 
rugged  mountains.  The  northern  half  is  not  so 
mountainoas.  The  modem  town  of  St.  Gtorge,  on 
the  eastern  aide  of  the  island,  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town.  It  coven  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  a  high  rocky  peak,  which  to  the 
eastward  falls  steeply  to  the  eea;  and  hence  Homer 
ootrectly  describee  the  ancient  city  as  the  lofty 
Scyns  Qbmpoo  ahnutr,  IL  i.  664).  The  Hellenic 
walls  are  still  traceable  in  many  parts.  The  dty  was 
barely  S  miles  in  dreomference.  On  the  isthmus 
■oath  of  Scyra  a  deep  bay  still  retains  the  name  of 
A^iBi  ('Ax(^AJ),  which  is  doubtlees  the  site  cf  the 
Achilleion,  or  sanctuary  of  Achilles,  mentioned  by 
EnsUthins  (ad  H  a.  662).  Athena  was  the 
divinity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Scyroe.  Her  temple 
stood  npon  the  shore  close  to  the  town.  (Stat 
AdttU.  i.  285,  iL  21.)  Toomefort  says  that  he 
saw  some  remains  of  colomns  and  comicee  of  white 
marble,  doee  by  a  fbnoken  chapel,  on  the  left  hand 
going  into  the  fort  of  SL  Otorgt ;  these  are  probably 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Athena.  (Toumefort, 
Voyagt,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  trans.;  Leake,  Ifortham 
Oraet,  vol.  iii.  p.  106,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Reiie,  vol.  u. 
p.  66;  Ross,  Wtmdenmgm  m  Gri/vhadaitd,  voL  ii. 
p.  32,  seq.) 


SCTTHIA. 

SCTBUS  (Sciipet),  a  tributary  cf  (he  Alphooi, 
in  Bouthem  Arcsdia.     [HnjAuiPOLn,  pi  309,b.] 

SCT'THLA  (ii  XcvMa,  4  X(v«ur4:  Elk.  SsM^i, 
Scytha),  the  country  of  the  Scythae,  a  vast  sns  ig 
the  eastern  half  of  Northern  Enrope,  and  in  Weston 
and  Central  Asia.  Its  Umits  varied  with  the  dife- 
ences  of  date,  place,  and  opportonities  of  infbnnstiia 
on  the  part  of  ita  geographers.  Indeed,  to  a  pot 
extent,  the  hiatoty  of  Scythis  is  the  history  of  s 

Name. — It  isobviuos  that  the  term  came  fnoi  the 
Greeks  to  the  Bomans;  in  this  respect  nnlike  Su- 
matia,  Dacia,  and  others,  which,  in  form  st  least,  m 
Boman  rather  than  Greek.  But  whence  did  tin 
Greeks  get  it?  for  it  is  by  no  means  either  Dgm&snt 
in  their  tongne,  or  a  Greek  word  at  all.  1^  tcok 
it  from  one  or  more  of  the  populations  intesjuat 
between  tfaemselva  and  the  Scythae;  these  bdsg 
Thradans,  Sannatians,  and  Gctaeu  Probably  ill 
three  nsed  it;  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  bees 
used  by  the  neighbonn  of  the  Greeks  cf  (Hbiopoiis, 
and  by  the  Thradans  on  the  iiontieni  of  the  Greeb 
of  Uacedonia,  This  is  in  fiivour  of  its  hsring  bees 
a  term  common  to  all  the  fonns  of  speech  betno 
Hsoedonia  and  the  Boiysthenes.  Sa/ti-,  then,  is  • 
Sarmatian,  Thradan,  and  Getic  term  in  respect  toiti 
introduetion  into  the  Greek  Isngnsge.  Was  it  so 
in  its  origmf  The  presumption  as  well  as  the  eii- 
dence  is  in  favour  of  ita  having  been  so.  Then  it 
the  express  evidence  of  Herodotns  (iv.  6)  thst  the 
population  which  the  Greeks  called  Scythae  cslled 
themselves  ScolotL  Then  is  the  fact  that  the  Per- 
sisn  equivalent  to  Scythae  was  Sskae.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  &ct  that  in  the  most  gennine-lookmg  ol 
the  Scythic  myths  there  is  ix>  snch  eponymns  as 
Scytha  or  Scythes,  which  would  scarcely  have  bees 
the  case  had  the  name  been  native.  Scglli-,  tbea, 
was  a  word  like  German  or  AUenuatd,  as  applied  to 
the  ilmtseis,  a  word  strange  to  the  Isngnage  of  the 
population  designated  by  it,  but  not  stiaoge  to  the 
Isngnage  of  the  neighbonring  countries.  To  whom 
was  it  applied?  To  the  tribea  who  called  thamadves 
Scoloti. 

What  vras  the  extant  of  the  term  ?  Did  it  sp|dy 
not  only  to  the  Scoloti,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
class  to  which  the  Scoloti  belonged  ?  It  is  sale 
to  say  that,  at  Jhst,  at  least,  then  were  many 
oongenere  ol  the  Scoloti  whom  no  one  called 
Scythaa.  The  number,  however,  increased  as  the 
term  became  general.  Did  the  name  denote  any 
populations  of  a  diSerent  family  from  the  ScobtiT 
Barely,  at  first;  afterwards,  frequently.  If  tl* 
populations  designated  by  their  neighbtnis  as  Scy- 
thaa called  themselvee  by  aome  other  name,  whit  was 
that  name?  Scoloti  appUed  only  to  a  part  of  thss. 
Had  the  word  Scgth-  a  meaning  in  any  laaguge'  if 
so,  whst  was  it,  and  in  what  tongues?  Both  these 
points  will  be  Doticad  in  the  sequel,  the  qoestions  is- 
vdved  in  them  being  at  present  premature,  thngb 
by  no  means  nnimportant 

The  knowledge  of  the  Scythian  funily  dates  bm 
the  beginning  of  Greek  litermture. 

ScTTHiAss  OF  Hbsiod,  btc — Populatiais  belnif- 
ing  tothe  Scythian  bmilyara  noticed  by  Homer  anda 
the  names  of  Abii,  Glactophagi,  and  Hipponoigi, 
the  habit  of  milking  their  mares  bong  as  definite  s 
charscteristic  of  a  Scythian  as  anything  in  Uis  way 
of  manners  and  customs  can  be.  Hesiod  gins  ns 
Scythae  under  that  name,  noting  them  also  sa  Hip- 
pemolgi.     The  Scythians  of  Homer  and  Heeiad  an 

|pceti<»l  rather  than  historical  nations.    They  si< 
assodated  with  the  Hyu  of  Bulgaria  (not  d  Asia), 
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•  point  apon  which  Stnbo  enlugea  (vii.  3.  §§  7, 8). 
They  are  Hamaxobii  (/y  ir^Kui  otn'  IxoTo),  uid 
i7avai.  Aeschylna  mentioiis  tham  u  tSn/iai.  The 
apparent  simplicity  of  their  milk-drinking  habits 
got  them  the  credit  of  being  men  of  mild  and  inno- 
cent appetites  with  Ephoms  (Strab.  viL  p.  302),  who 
contrasts  them  with  the  cannibal  Sarmataa.  There 
was  also  an  apparent  confosion  arising  out  of  the 
likeness  of  NdMotct  to  N^/uoi  (from  fSfuf^hvi). 
The  Prometbenii  of  Aeschylui  is  bound  to  one  of 
the  rocks  of  Cancasus,  on  the  distant  border  of  the 
earth,  and  the  inaccessible  desert  of  the  Scythians. 

Such  are  the  Scythae  of  Aeschylus  and  Heaiod. 
The  writers  of  the  inteml,  who  knew  them  as  the 
invaders  of  Asia,  and  sa  historical  agents,  must  have 
had  a  very  difierent  notion  of  them.  Fragmentary 
allosions  to  the  evils  inflicted  during  their  inroads 
are  to  found  in  Callinus,  Arehilochos,  &c.  The 
notice  of  them,  however,  belongs  to  the  criticism  of 
the  historical  portion  of  the  account  of 

TKAits-DAitnBiAs  ScmHiAHS  or  Herodotus: 
ScoLon:  Sctthiaks  or  Hippockatbs. — Much 
of  the  Herodotean  history  is  simple  legend.  The 
strange  story  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  females 
who,  whilst  their  husbands  wen  in  Asia,  were  left 
behind  with  the  slaves,  and  of  the  rebellion  therein 
originaUng  having  been  put  down  by  the  exhibition, 
on  the  part  of  the  retaming  masters,  of  the  whips 
with  which  the  backs  of  the  rebels  had  been  pre- 
viously but  too  fiimiliar,  belongs  to  the  Herodotean 
Scythians  (iv.  1 — 6).  So  do  the  myths  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  nation,  fonr  in  number,  which  may 
be  designated  as  follows: — 

1.  Tic  Aeeoant  of  1h»  Sci/ilUmu  timueha. — 
This  is  to  the  efiiict  that  Targitans,  the  son  of  /^eus 
by  a  daughter  of  the  river  Borysthenes,  was  the 
£>ther  of  LeipoxaU,  Arpoxait,  uid  Colaieaw.  In 
their  reign,  there  fell  from  heaven  a  yoke,  an  axe 
(^ajryapts),  a  ploogh-sbare,  and  a  cap,  all  of  gold. 
The  two  elder  failed  in  taking  them  np;  fat  they 
burnt  when  they  approached  them.  But  the  younger 
did  not  fail ;  and  ruled  accordingly.  From  Lei- 
praous  descended  the  Auchaetae  (ydni);  from  Ar- 
poxaia  the  Catiari  and  Tiaspies;  from  Colaxais 
the  Paralatai.  The  general  name  for  all  is  "  Sco- 
loti,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Scythae."  Tbia  was 
exactly  1000  yean  before  the  invasion  of  Darius. 
The  gold  was  sacred;  the  country  huge.  It  ex- 
tended so  far  north  that  the  continual  fall  of  feathers 
(snow)  prevented  things  from  being  seen.  The 
number  of  the  kingdoms  was  three,  the  greatest  of 
which  bad  charge  of  the  gold.  Of  this  legend,  the 
elements  seem  partly  Scythian,  and  partly  due  to 
the  oonntiy  in  which  the  Scythians  settled.  The 
descent  from  the  Borysthenes  belongs  to  this  latter 
class.  The  story  of  the  sons  of  Targitans  is  found, 
in  its  main  features,  amongst  the  present  Tartars. 
In  Tanptsmmon  thiui  one  commentator  has  found 
the  root  Turk.  The  thfeefold  division  reminds  us 
to  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Hordes  of  the  Kir- 
ghie;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  words  great- 
«(  and  middle  (jiryiani  and  M<<r>))  are  found  in 
the  Herodotean  account  They  may  be  more  tech- 
nical and  definite  than  is  generally  imagined.  In 
the  account  there  is  no  Eponymus,  no  Scgtha,  or 
even  Scololot.  There  is  also  the  statement  that 
the  Scythians  are  the  goangttt  of  all  natieos.  This 
they  might  be,  as  immigrants. 

2.  neAccomtqfAe  PoitHe  ffreefa.— This  is  to 
the  efiect  that  Agathyrsns,  Gelonus,  and  Scythes 
(the  goimgeit)   were   the  sons  uf    Hercules   and 
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Echidna,  the  place  where  they  met  being  the  Hylaea- 
The  sen  that  could  draw  the  bow  was  to  rule.  This 
was  Scythes,  owing  to  manoeuvres  of  his  mother. 
He  stayed  in  the  land;  the  other*  went  out.  The 
cup  appears  here  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 

3.  The  Second  Gnek  AcoouhL — This  is  historical 
lather  than  mythological.  The  Massagetaa  press 
the  Scythians  upon  the  Cimmerii,  the  latter  flying 
before  them  into  Asia.  This  connects  the  history 
of  the  parts  about  the  Bosporus  with  Media.  The 
inference  from  the  distribution  of  the  signs  of  Cim- 
merian occupancy  confirms  this  account.  Ther* 
were  the  burial-places  of  the  Cimmerii  on  the  Tyras; 
there  was  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  between 
them,  with  Cimmerian  walls,  Scythia  (4  SicvSutii), 
This  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Scythian  ex- 
tension  and  Cimmerian  preoccupancy. 

4.  The  AeeomU  of  Arieteae  <f  ProcomutuMr— 
This  is  a  speculation  latber  than  either  a  legend  or  a 
piece  of  history.  Aristeas  (Mure,  Bittary  of  Greek 
Literature,  vol.  iL  469,  aeq.)  visited  the  country 
of  the  lasedones.  North  of  these  lay  the  Ari- 
msspi  ;  north  of  the  Arinwspi  the  Monophthalmi; 
north  of  the  Monophtfaalmi  the  Gold-guarding  Grif- 
fins (Tfinm  xpMro^oAdicoi);  and  north  of  these,  the 
Hypeiborei.  The  Hyperborei  made  no  movements; 
but  the  Griffins  drove  the  Monophthalmi,  the  Mono- 
phthalmi  the  Arimaspi,  the  Arimaspi  the  Issedones, 
the  Issedones  the  Scythians,  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians, the  Cimmerians  having  to  leave  their  hnd ; 
but  they,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  attack  the  Medes. 
(Herod,  iv.  5 — 1 6).  No  one  had  ever  been  further 
north  than  Aristeas,  an  unsafe  authority.  The  in- 
formation of  Herodotus  himself  is  chiefiy  that  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Borysthenes.  He  mentions,  however, 
conversations  with  the  steward  of  one  of  the  Scythian 
kings. 

The  Emporinm  of  the  Borystheneitae  was  central 
to  the  Scythia  of  the  sea-coast.  In  the  direction  of 
the  Hypanis,  i.  e.  west  and  north-west,  the  order 
of  the  population  was  as  follows:  the  Callipldae 
and  Alazones  ('EAAigrM  tKuSai),  sowen  and  con- 
sumers of  com;  to  the  north  of  whom  lay  the 
Scythae  Aroteres,  not  only  sowers  of  com,  but  sel- 
lers of  it ;  to  the  north  of  these  the  Neuri ;  to  the 
north  of  the  Neuri  either  a  desert  or  a  terra  incog- 
nita (iv.  17,  18.)  The  physical  geography  helps 
us  here.  The  nearer  we  approach  the  most  fertile 
province  of  Modem  Buitia,  Podolia,  wherein  we 
place  the  Scythae  Aroteres,  the  more  the  Scythian 
character  becomes  agriculturaL  The  Hellenes  Scy- 
thae (Callipldae  and  Alazones)  belong  more  to 
Kherton.  That  the  Hellenes  Scythae  were  either  a 
mixed  race,  or  Scythicised  Greeks,  is  unlikely.  The 
doctrine  of  the  present  writer  is  as  follows:  seeing 
that  they  sppear  in  two  localities  (vis.  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kherton  and  Caucatue');  seeing  that  in 
each  of  these  the  populations  of  the  later  and  more 
historical  periods  are  Abui  (Ptolemy's  form  far  tliose 
of  ATAerson  is  Alauni);  seeing  that  even  tbeAlani 
of  Cancasus  are  by  one  writer  at  least  called  i^jcii- 
(vTcr 'AXawoi;  seeing  that  the  root  AAoy  might  have 
two  plurals,  one  in  -oi  and  one  in  -tf,  he  ends  in 
seeing  in  the  Hellenic  Scythians  simply  certam  Scy- 
thians of  the  Alan  name.  Neither  does  he  doubt 
about  Geloni  being  the  same  word, — forms  like  Chuni 
and  Hnuni,  Arpi  and  Carpi  being  found  for  these 
parts.  At  any  rate,  the  locality  for  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones  suits  that  (rf  Ptolemy's  Alauni,  whilst 
that  of  the  Scythian  Greeks  and  Geloni  of  Cancasus 
suits  that  of  the  Alans  of  the  fourth  and  huh  centuries. 
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Th«  Scjthimii  ifliiiitMi  of  the  Neuri  an  implied 
nthar  than  aiitganetSj  stated;  indeni,  in  another 
part  there  ia  the  apedal  atatement  that  the  Tjraa 
rinei  oat  of  a  great  lake  which  eepantw  the  Scythian 
and  Meurid  countriee  (r^r  XnAurV  Koi  f^  Sti- 
f''  YV"}'  This,  hinrerar,  moat  not  be  made  to 
prore  too  moeh  ;  ainoe  the  Scjthiana  that  were 
caoteraiinou  with  the  Nenri  were  known  bf  no 
special  name,  bnt  simplj  bj  the  descriptive  term 
Scfthae  Aniteres.  [ExaMPAim;  Nbubi.]  In 
Siberian  geographj  yaaym  t=  monk.  Hence  Aean 
maj  be  a  Scythian  glues.  Then  may  aim  hare  been 
more  Nenri  than  one,  e.  g.  oo  the  Narym  di  the  head- 
waters of  the  Dmitjptr,  i.  a.  of  Pii>A.  A  fact  in 
fsToor  of  the  Nenri  being  Scythian  is  the  following. 
The  oocnpants  of  rottymo,  when  its  history  oom- 
menoes,  which  is  as  late  aa  the  13th  century,  are  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  Scythiana,  i.  a.  Comanian 
Turks.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  their  iotro- 
daction  being  recent,  bnt  the  name  Omani  (Lygii 
Oman!)  appears  abont  the  same  parts  in  Ptolemy. 

East  of  the  Borysthenes  the  Agricultnral  Scythae 
oecupy  the  country  aa  Car  as  the  Panticapes,  3  days 
distant.  Northwards  they  extend  1 1  days  np  the 
Boryathenex,  where  they  aie  snooeeded  by  a  desert; 
the  desert  by  the  Androphagi,  a  naticn  peculiar 
and  by  no  means  Scythian  (c.  19).  Abore  the 
Androphagi  ia  a  desert. 

The  bend  of  the  /Meper  oomplicatea  the  geo- 
grapfay  hare.  It  is  safis,  howerer,  to  make  Ein- 
leraiotlav  the  chief  Georgic  area,  and  to  add  to  it 
parts  of  Xiev,  Khenom,  and  Pokara,  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  increasing  aa  we  move  northwarda. 
The  two  deserts  (if^/ui)  command  notice.  The 
fint  ia,  probably,  a  Uarch  or  political  frontier,  such 
aa  the  old  Snevi  naed  to  have  between  thenueWea 
and  neighbonrs;  at  least,  tbeiv  ia  nothing  in  the 
oooditions  of  the  soil  to  make  it  a  natural  ma.  It 
is  described  as  i/njiiat  M  roMuSf,  The  other  is 
ifWOf  iA.qMo», — a  diatinction,  apparently,  of  some 
Tslue.  To  be  natural,  however,  it  must  be  inter- 
pKted  /ortMt  rather  than  tlq>p*.  Kuni  and  TUer- 
nigou  give  us  the  area  of  the  Androphagi;  Kunk 
having  a  slight  amount  of  separate  evidence  in  6a- 
Toor  of  its  having  been  "  by  no  meana  Scythian  " 
(CIS). 

The  Hylaea,  or  wooded  district  of  the  Lower 
Dmeper,  seems  to  have  been  common  ground  to  the 
Scythae  Geot^i  and  Scythae  Nomadea;  or,  perhaps 
it  was  uninhabited.  The  latter  extend  14  days  east- 
ward, i.  e.  over  Taurida,  part  of  £ihi(eniia((iiv,  and 
Am  Koiaki,  to  the  Gerrhns. 

The  Palaces  (rii  aoAfAficm  /Soo-iA^ia)  snoceed; 
their  oocnpanta  being  the  Boyal  Scythiana,  the  best 
and  most  numerous  of  the  name,  who  look  upon  the 
others  as  their  sUvea.  They  extend,  sonthwarda, 
into  the  Crimea  (ri/r  To^pui^),  and,  eastwards,  as 
fiv  as  the  ditch  dug  by  the  offiipring  of  the  blind 
alaves  (the  statement  that  the  Scythians  Minded 
their  alaves  on  account  of  the  milk  being  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  strange  Servile  legend  previously 
noticed),  and  the  Maeotic  Emporiiui  called  KnmnL 
Some  touch  the  Tanaia. 

North  of  the  Boyal  Scythiana  lie  the  Meknehlaeni 
(a  probable  translation  of  Kcaviaipat  =  Naet 
bomei),  a  difierent  nation  and  not  Scythian  (c.  20), 
with  marshes,  and  either  a  desert  or  a  tarra  incog- 
nita above  them.  This  distinction  is,  almost  cer- 
tainly, rsaL  At  the  present  moment  a  population, 
to  all  appearances  aboriginal,  and  neither  Slavonic 
Bar  Scythian  (but  Ugiian  or  Finn),  ooonpiea  parts  of 
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Pmu  and  Twnboo  having,  originally,  extended  M 
further  weat  and  further  aoutL  To  the  north  tia 
forest  districts  attain  their  auxasHim  dexelopaisiit. 
[Hblabchlabhi.]  The  Boyal  Scythians  at] 
have  occupied  parts  of  Voronezh, 

East  of  the  Tanaia  it  was  no  longer  Scythis,  hU 
the  Ad{i«  of  the  Sauromatae.  [See  Sadkoxatai; 
BcDuii;  Gel/uhi;  Thtbsaokiab;  Iubcak.]  Tb 
want  of  definite  boundariea  makes  it  difficult  U 
say  where  the  lurcaa  end.  Beyond  them  to  lis 
eatt  lay  other  Scythiana,  who,  having  revolted  iiini 
the  Boyal,  settled  tbere^  Up  to  thdr  distiicu  tlx 
soil  was  level  and  deep,  beyond  it  rough  and  tUs;, 
with  moimtains  beyond.  These  are  occupied  b^  i 
nation  of  Bald-heads,  fiat-nosed  and  bearded,  Scr- 
thiaaa  in  dresa,  peculiar  in  language,  oollecton  of  i 
substance  called  Jbrxv  from  a  tree  called  nn-Ktr 
(cS3).  Their  flocks  and  herds  are  few ;  tbarmanikn 
80  simple  that  noone  injuraa  the[n,&c.  [AKOiFrAii; 
lasEixnnni ;  Htpbkbouei  ;  AKOLasn.]  Is  tJa 
parta  abont  the  mountaina  of  the  Argippaei  tait 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  seven  iiiierptetss.  LA 
thia  be  the  caravan  trsde  of  OraAurg,  near  its  ter- 
minua  on  the  Volga,  and  we  shall  find  that  sercB  a 
about  the  numbo-  of  languages  that  could  at  da 
present  moment  be  brought  together  at  a  &ur  ii 
the  oenlie  of  Orenburg.  For  the  modeni  Bs:- 
sian  take  the  language  of  the  Sauromatae:  for  lb 
Scythian  that  of  the  modem  Tartars.  To  these  n 
can  add  four  Ugrian  forms  of  speech,—  the  Talm- 
waah,  tha  Mordwin,  the  Tsheremiss,  and  the  Votisk, 
with  the  two  forms  of  speech  akin  to  the  Ostiak  ini 
Permian  to  choose  the  fifth  from.  The  Tshawash  of 
Kaaaa  and  the  Bashkirs  of  Orenbmg  have  niiisl 
characters  at  the  present  time, — Turk  aisl  Cgriu. 

BtTBBS.— The  chief  river  cl  the  Hendotesn  Scr- 
thia  was  the  Ister  [DAiruBit7s],witb  its  five  momla; 
and  then  the  Tyras  (AuaKer),  the  Hypanis  (Ay) 
the  Boi7stheiies(i>i»^per).thePanticapea  [9ees.F.], 
LheHypacyria  [see  Cabciba],  theG«rhss  [tee  aa.], 
and  the  Tauais  (Am);  the  feeders  of  the  ktcr  (la 
the  riven  of  the  preaent  Dannbian  Prindpalitife) 
being  the  Porau  (Scythic,  in  Greek  PuntnsXi^ 
Tiaiantna,  the  Aiwoa,  the  Naparis,  and  the  Ordeaou 
(oc.  47, 48>  To  these  add,  from  the  ooontiy  of  lb 
Agathyni,  the  Maria  (c  49),  or  modem  Mam  rf 
Tratuglvaitia.  The  difierence  between  the  sncitet 
and  modem  names  of  rivers  ia  iwwhere  greater  then 
here, — the  Uaroi  being  the  only  name  now  in  us 
which  represents  the  original  one ;  unless  we  diooie 
to  hold  that,  word  for  word,  .i  fata = Anns.  ITiir^ 
/or  tDord,  indeed,  Naparis  it  Dnieper f  bnt  thee  the 
riven  are  difierent.  This  ereataa  a  grave  diSralty 
in  the  determination  of  the  language  to  wbid  t^ 
names  of  the  Scythian  riven  ahonld  be  lefinei 
Yet  the  question  ia  important,  in««mnf4i  it,  in 
the  names,  as  they  come  down  to  us,  we  ban  ss 
many  gkMses  of  soon  language  or  other.  Cpv  the 
whole,  however,  the  circumstances  under  whicli  th? 
reached  Herodotna  suggest  the  notion  that  thev  an 
Scythian :  e.  g.  the  express  statement  that  Ponia 
ia  a  Scythian  form.  Again ;  Hypania  is,  wonl  (* 
word,  Kuban, —  a  word  of  which  tEa  appeaiasa  ia 
both  Asia  and  Europe  is  best  explained  by  snjipsiig 
it  to  be  Scythian.  On  the  other  hand,  Xbtj  f*  » 
little  significant  in  the  bnguage  which,  asmed 
those  at  present  existing,  beat  expLuns  the  irfoeW 
Scythian  gloasea,  as  they  an  in  the  Slavooic,  lAiia, 
or  Greek. 

The  physical  geography  of  Herodoteaa  ScytUa 
was  a  steppe,  with  oofaainnal  districta  (ohi^y  si^ 
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th»  ooaraea  of  the  riven  siid  at  their  hod-mtcn'^ 
of  ■  more  practicable  character. 

MouNTAiKS. — These  were  the  eautem  ooDtiiniatien 
of  the  Garpathiam,  and  the  hills  of  the  Crimea  or 
Taaris.  Tbeae  were  but  impetftctlj  known  to  Uero- 
dottu. 

Lakes.     [  See  Exampabus  and  BuCB.] 

Towns,  exclnsirely  Greek  colonies.  [See  Olbi- 
OPOU8;  PaimoAPAEnM.] 

Beyond  the  Sauromatae  («.  v.)  lay  "other 
Scythians,  who,  having  revolted  from  the  Buyal, 
reached  this  country ,"  i.  e.  some  part  of  Otmburg 
(c  28). 

Thirdly,  there  were  the  Saoae,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Scythians  of  the  Persian  frontier.  Their 
occupancy  was  the  parts  conterminoos  with  Bactria, 
and  it  was  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that 
they,  along  with  the  Bactrians,  joined  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  Their  dress  was  other  than  Bactrian, 
consisting  of  a  poioted  tnihsji,  a  bonnet,  leggings. 
Dative  bows,  daggers,  and  the  axe  called  aiyapts 
— a  word  which  is  probably  technical.  There  were 
Scythae  Amyrgii,  truly,  however,  Scythae,  inasmuch 
as  the  Persians  called  all  the  Scythians  by  the  name 
Sacas.  Under  the  reign  of  Cyrus  they  were  in- 
dependisnt.  Under  Darius,  they,  along  with  the 
Caspii,  formed  the  15th  satrapy  (iii.  93).  This 
connects  them  with  their  frontagers  on  the  west, 
mther  than  the  east. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  fixing  them. 
From  Atlerabad  to  Balk  they  extended  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  in  the  area,  and  probably 
as  the  ancestors,  of  the  present  Turcomans  and 
Usbeks,  The  name  Amyrgii  will  be  noticed  in  the 
■eqneL 

The  Sacae,  if  not  separated  from  the  "  other  Sej- 
thians"  by  the  greater  part  cflndepmdaU  Tartarg, 
were,  at  any  rate,  a  population  that  presented  itself 
to  the  informants  of  Herodotus  under  a  diSerent 
aspecL  The  Sacae  were  what  the  Persians  found 
on  their  northern  frontier.  The  eastern  Scythae 
were  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Sauromatae,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  occupants  of  the  parts  about  the 
Tanais. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  efiect  of  these  three 
paints  of  view  upon  future  geographers.  With  Scy- 
thians in  TVaiury/ramo,  Scythians  in  Ormtmrg,  with 
Scythians  (even  though  called  Sacae)  in  Khonuan 
and  Twreotaama,  and  with  a  terra  incognita  between, 
the  name  cannot  but  fiul  to  take  upon  itself  an  in- 
ordinate amonnt  of  generality.  The  three  isolated 
areas  will  be  connected;  and  the  historical  or  eth- 
nological unity  win  give  way  to  a  geographical  At 
present,  however,  there  is  a  true  imity  over  the 
whole  of  Scytbia  in  the  way  both  of 

PHTsrooaoirr  Ain>  Mahners. — The  physical 
conformation  of  the  Scythians  is  not  only  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Herodotus,  but  in  a  mors  special 
manner  by  Hippocrates:  "  The  Scythian  yim 
n  widely  difierent  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  u  like  to  nothing  bnt  itself|  even  as  is  the 
Aegyptian.  Their  bodies  are  thick  and  fleehy,  and 
their  limbs  loose,  without  tone,  and  their  bellies  the 
smoothest  (f),  softest  (?),  mnstest  (?)  (koIXioi 
typirainu)  of  all  bellies  as  to  their  lower  parts 
(iiaaiwr  itoiA«o>r  ai  mCrw) ;  fiir  it  is  not  pos:>ible 
for  the  belly  to  he  dried  in  such  a  country,  both 
from  the  soil  and  climate,  but  on  account  of  the  fat 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  flesh,  they  are  all  like 
each  other,  Ae  men  like  the  men,  the  women  like 
the  WOOMO."  (Hippocr.  dt  Aere,  &c  pp.  291,  292.) 
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doming  as  tids  notiee  does  iiram  a  physician,  it  has 
oomnaiiided  considerable  attention ;  it  has,  however, 
no  pntenaions  to  be  railed  a  description,  though  this 
has  often  been  done.  In  the  hands  of  later  writers  its 
leading  features  become  exaggerated,  until  at  length 
the  description  of  a  Scythian  becomes  an  absolnts 
caricature.  We  may  see  this  by  reference  to  Am- 
mianus  Matcellimis  and  Jomandes,  in  their  accoimts 
of  the  Hims.  The  real  fact  inferred  from  the  text 
of  Hippocrates  is,  that  the  Scythians  had  a  pecnliat 
physiognomy,  a  physiognomy  which  the  modem 
ethnologist  finds  in  the  population  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Penis,  Caocs- 
sus.  Western  and  Southern  Europe. 

Their  general  habiu  were  essentially  nomadio, 
pastoral,  and  migratory;  the  commonest  epithets  or 
descriptive  appellations  being  'Afuiiitioi,  itpioucoi, 
'ImroTo'^OToi,  and  the  like. 

Concerning  their  Reuqioh,  we  have  something 
more  than  a  mere  cursory  notice  (iv.  59).  (i.)  Tahiti 
(Ta((Tl)^  This  was  the  Scythian  name  for  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Sutiu  (  Vetta),  the 
divinity  whom  they  meet  especially  worshipped. 
(IL)  Papaeus  :  "  Most  properly,  in  my  mind,  is  Zens 
thus  called."  So  writes  Herodotus,  thinkuig  of  the 
ideas  engendered  by  such  exclamations  as  ncnrSi. 
(iii.)  Apia :  This  is  the  name  for  earth :  as  (iv.)  Oeto- 
syrus  {OMmipos)  is  for  Apollo,  and  (v.)  Artimpass 
for  Aphrodite,  and  (vi.)  Thamimaaada  for  Poseidon, 
ths  God  of  the  Boyal  Scythians  most  especially.  To 
Oestosyrus  we  have  the  following  remarkable  in- 
scription {Gvd.  Irucrip^  Antiq.  p.  56.  2;  see  Zeuss, 
s.  c.  SkgOeny.  SEA.  2EA0IT02KT7A  (?  2EA. 
rivi,^  KAI  APOLLnNQ.  OITOSKTPn.  MiePA. 
M.  OTAniOZ.  IIAOKAMOX  NEnKOPOS.  ANEB 
(tiki).  Here  the  ctsmection  is  with  the  Persian 
god  Mithras. 

The  Scoloti  sacrificed  to  all  their  gods,  bnt  to 
Uan  the  moat  especially;  for,  besides  the  deities 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  their  several 
Scythian  names,  Man  and  Heracles  were  objects  of 
particular  adoration.  The  Scythian  Venus,  too, 
was  the  'A/ppoSlrri  oifMnlji.  To  Ares,  however,  they 
sacrificed  most  especially  and  most  generally;  for 
there  was  a  pkcs  of  worship  to  him  in  every  yi/iot 
(mark  the  nse  of  this  word,  which  is  applied  to  the 
divisioDS  of  the  Penian  empire  as  well),  where 
horses,  sheep,  and  captives  were  sacrificed,  utl  where 
the  emblem  of  the  god  was  an  iron  sword, — even  as 
it  was  with  the  Alani  of  Ammianns  and  ths  Huns 
of  Piiacus. 

Human  bongs  wen  sacrificed,  bnt  no  swin& 
Neither  were  swine  eaten,  nor  were  they  tderated 
in  the  country.  This  is  noticed,  because  in  many  of 
the  nations  of  Northern  Asia,  e.  g.  the  Wotisks  and 
others,  the  hog,  even  now,  is  hdd  in  abomination, 
and  that  by  Pagan  tribes  trntinotured  with  Maho- 
metanism. 

Notwithstanding  the  praises  of  the  earSer  poets, 
the  wan  of  the  "  jnst  and  illustrioas "  Scythians 
wen  of  a  piece  with  the  worship  of  their  war-god. 
They  scalped  thrir  enemies,  and  they  used  their 
skulls  as  drinking  cups  (cc.  64 — 65).  Once  a 
year  the  monarch  rf  each  nonle  filled  a  vast  vat  with 
wine  and  apportioned  it  to  the  warriors  who  had 
killed  most  enemies  during  the  year.  Those  whoa* 
hands  wen  unstained  got  none,  and  were  disgraced; 
those  who  had  killed  many  took  a  doable  aliowanoe 
(c  66). 

Their  soothsayers,  amongst  other  snpentltions, 
practised  rhabdrauncy,  amongst  whgni  the  faoraM 
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^irSfJrftroi.')  an  th<  most  fiunom.  They  got 
their  art  (rjm  Aphrodite,  ae  thef  got  their  ailmeoL 
Doling  the  Scjthiau  invnioo  of  Asia,  a  {XHtion  of 
the  oonqaeron  plundered  the  temple  of  the  Aphro- 
dite Urania  in  Aacalon,  for  which  sacrilege  they  and 
their  children  were  afflicted  with  &4Af la  ninot,  the 
nainea  of  the  rafieren  bein);  'Evdpfct  (i.  lOS,  106). 
The  nature  of  tliia  l^\tM  mint  hu  yet  to  be 
Mtiefactorily  eipUined. 

The  aaeerdotal  and  reftal  relatieoa  are  corions. 
When  the  kin;;  aila  he  calU  his  priests,  who  tell  him 
that  his  ailment  comes  from  some  one  having  fore- 
■wom  himself  in  the  greatest  oath  a  Scythian  can 
take.  This  is  "  by  the  hearth  of  the  king."  Take 
it  ialsely,  and  the  king  will  sicken.  Upon  sickening, 
howerer,  he  sends  for  the  oSender,  whom  the  priests 
hare  indicated.  The  charge  is  denied.  Other  priests 
are  sent  for.  If  their  vaticinations  confirm  the 
earlier  ones,  death  and  confiscation  are  the  fate  of 
the  perjurer.  Otherwise,  a  third  set  is  called. 
If  theee  agree  in  the  condemnation  of  the  first,  a 
load  of  faggots,  drawn  by  bullocks,  is  bronght  in, 
the  lying  priests  have  their  liands  bonnd  behind 
them,  the  faggots  are  set  a-light  to,  the  beasts  are 
goaded  into  a  gallop,  the  Sanies  catch  the  wind,  the 
men  are  burnt  to  death,  and  the  ballocks  scorched, 
■mged,  or  burnt  to  death  also.  The  sons  of  the  of- 
fiaoding  peijorsr  am  killed,  his  danghtos  left 
nnbnrt. 

Their  oaths  were  made  over  a  mixture  of  wine 
and  blood.  The  swearers  to  them  punctured  them- 
selves, let  their  blood  fall  into  a  vat  of  wine,  drank 
the  mixture,  and  dipped  in  it  their  daggers,  arrows, 
javelin,  and  iriyapit. 

The  ferocity  exhibited  in  their  bnriala  was  rf  the 
■aroe  kind.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  the 
Gerrhtts.  Thither  they  were  bronght  to  be  buried, 
vrberever  they  might  die.  They  were  entombed 
with  sacrifices  both  of  beasts  and  men.  Hippo- 
thosia,  Anthropothysia,  and  Suttee  —  all  these  cba- 
lacterised  the  fiineral  rites  of  the  Scythians  Jucoi^to- 

LaaooAOB.— The  specimens  of  this  fall  into  two 
divisions,  the  Proper  and  the  Common  Names,  The 
fcrmer  are  the  names  of  geographical  localities  and 
individuals.  In  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  nn- 
menms ;  at  least  tliey  appear  so  at  first.  But  we 
rarely  are  sure  that  the  bet  itself  coincides  with 
the  first  presumptions.  The  names  of  the  rivers 
have  been  noticed. .  Of  thoee  of  the  gods,  none  have 
been  definitely  trarad  to  any  known  language  in  re- 
appjt  to  their  meaning.  Neither  have  they  been 
traced  to  any  known  mythology  as  Proper  Names. 
Neit  come  the  namee  of  certain  kings  and  other 
historical  individoals,  none  of  which  have  given  any 
very  satisfactory  place  for  the  old  Scythian. 

With  the  Common  Names  (and  under  the  class  of 
Common  Names  we  may  place  sncb  Proper  Names 
as  are  capable  of  being  translated)  the  results  im- 
prove, though  only  slightly.  Of  these  terms  the 
chief  are  the  following: — 

(i.)  'B(aii.rau>s= Sacred  ITmt^Ipat'OSai,  the 
name  of  a  well-head.  TSee  a.  e.]  (ii.)  0!vpiraTa=: 
aySpoKTdroii^  itat-kUlen,  a  name  applied  by  the 
Scytliians  to  the  Amaions.  Here  o&p  =  mm, 
warik— US  (iv.  IIO).  (iii.)  Ttmarmia^- Mater 
Marii,  applied  to  the  Enxine.  This  is  not  from 
Herodotus,  but  from  Pliny  (vL  7),  (Iv.)  Arimatpi 
i=Vlm'6^a\iUH,=one-eged =ifilUL=-o»e,ffvov~' 
(gw.  (Herod,  iv.  37 )  These  will  be  oonsidered 
under  the  head  of  Etknologg. 
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HnrOBT. — The  Herodotean  view  of  the  Sc^boiB 
is  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  the  historical  piitiia 
of  his  account;  not  that  the  two  parts  are,  bj  inj 
means,  on  the  same  level  in  the  way  of  timtwankr 
information.  The  geography  and  descriptiflos  vt 
from  contemporary  sources.  The  history  i>  men  or 
less  traditional.  Taking  it,  however,  as  8e  find  i^ 
it  falls  into  two  divisions: — 1,  The  Invaskn  of  Asis 
by  the  Scythians;  and  S,  The  Invauoo  of  Scjia 
by  Oarios. 

1.  Inauion  of  Alia  bg  the  Sq/iJuiau.—\t  tie 
reigns  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media  and  of  Stijtiut 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Scythians  invade  Asia,  bodilj  ml 
directly.  They  had  previously  invaded  the  omntir 
of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  had  driven  frooi  tbor 
own  districts  on  the  Uaeotis,  and  who  wen  tlm 
thrown  southwards.  The  Scythians  pcesaed  tlx  Cim- 
merians, the  Massagetae  the  Scythians.  Cbiim  il 
cause  and  efiect  df  this  kind  are  much  lonil  bf 
historians.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  obtoiR  pif- 
tions  of  history  that  they  can  pass  nnchalloipi 
The  Cimmerians  take  Saidis  during  the  lastyein 
of  the  reign  of  Ardys  (n.  c  629.)  They  sn  o- 
pelled  by  Alyattes,  his  son.  (Herod.  L  U,  1&) 
It  seems  that  the  Cunmerians  were  fbUomd  ip  If 
their  ejectors;  inasmnch  as  five  years  aftennrli 
(b.  c.  634)  the  Scythians  themselves  are  in  Uaiii; 
Cyaxares,  who  was  engaged  upon  the  si^  rf  liiM- 
veh  (Ninua),  being  called  back  to  oppose  them.  Hi 
is  defeated;  and  the  Scythians  occupy  Asia  fur  39 
years,  Cyaxam  surviving  their  departure.  Fm 
Media  they  direct  their  course  towards  £gypt ;  fm 
the  invasion  of  which  they  are  diverted  by  Pan- 
mitichos.  Their  attack  upon  the  temple  of  tht 
Venus  Urania,  in  Ascalon,  during  their  pna^ 
through  Palestine,  along  with  its  mysterious  K;esi<i 
has  been  ah«ady  noticed.  The  king  who  led  tb« 
was  named  Madyes.  (Herod.  L  103,  aeqi).)  Vei 
were  ejected  B.C.  596. 

There  waa  a  band  of  Scythians,  however,  in  Hcdii, 
in  the  reign  of  Craesos,  b.  c.  585,  the  scanst<< 
which  ia  as  fblkws.  Cyaxares,  still  reigung.n- 
ceivea  a  company  (<IXn)  of  Scythians,  as  sup- 
pliants, who  escape  (6ir<{4Afe)  from  Lydia  isio 
Media.  He  treats  them  well,  and  sends  bit  an  1° 
them  to  leam  the  use  of  the  bow,  along  with  tiK 
Scythian  Ungnage,  until  he  finds  that  tbeii  bibiB 
of  hunting  and  robbing  are  intolerable.  This,  tifS 
with  a  particular  act  of  atrocity,  detennioe  Cj- 
axares  to  qect  them.  They  fly  back  to  Alntte, 
who  refuses  to  give  them  up.  But  Alyattes  din, 
and  the  quarrel  ia  entailed  npon  his  too,  Cniests. 
The  battle  that  it  led  to  was  fought  May  38,  s.c 
585,  when  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales  inltr- 
mpted  it. 

The  Scythian  invasion  might  easily  be  knin 
in  its  general  features  to  both  the  Greeks  of  Aai 
and  the  Jews;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  taSae^ 
allusions  to  an  invasion  of  northern  bailiarians,  wa 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  eari; 
Greek  poets,  to  justify  us  in  treating  it  as  a  ml 
fact,  however  destitut*  of  confirmation  soma  of  t^ 
Herodotean  details  may  have  been.  (See  Man's 
Critical  Butory,  4v.  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  seq.)  Tboejk 
farther  removed  from  his  time  than 

2.  /nvanon  o/ScjftJtia  bji  Darva.— It  ia,  probsMf, 
a  mors  accurate  piece  of  history.  Darins  inrada 
Scythia  for  the  sake  of  inflictiiig  a  chastisenH' 
for  the  previous  invasion  of  Asia.  This  had  bw 
followed,  not  by  any  settlement  of  the  ScTthB» 
elsewhere,  but  by  a  return  home.     The  6tn»P 
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tttay  of  the  SerrO*  Wiir  of  Whips  belongs  tn  this 
^riod. 

When  the  approaeb  of  Daritu  becomes  threaten- 
ing, the  (Sehni,  Bndini,  and  Sanromatas  join  with 
the  ScTthiana  in  reeisting  it;  the  Agathyisi,  Neuri, 
Androphagi,  Helanchlaeni,  and  Taori  reserring 
themaelTea  for  the  defence  of  their  own  tenitoiy  if 
attacked  (iv.  119).  To  the  three  constituents  of 
the  confederacy  there  are  three  kings,  Scopasis, 
lanthyrsna,  and  Taxacia,  each  with  an  allotted 
district  to  defend.  This  was  done  by  destroying  Mm 
grass  and  tillage,  driving  off  the  fiocks  and  herds,  and 
ctfrrvpting  (we  can  scarcely  translate  inryxov  by 
poitonmg)  tlie  wells.  The  points  whereon  attack  was 
anticipated  were  the  frontiers  of  the  Danabe  and 
tbe  Don.  These  they  laid  waste,  having  sent  their 
.  own  wires  and  children  northwards.  The  first 
bmnt  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Bodini,  whose 
Wooden  City  was  bamt.  Darius  then  moved  soath- 
ward  and  westward,  pressing  the  other  two  divi- 
sions npon  the  countries  of  the  Melanclilaeni,  Neuri, 
and  Agathyrsi.  The  latter  warn  the  Medea  against 
encroaching  on  the  frontier.  Jdanthyrsns  answers 
enigmatically  to  a  defiance  of  Darios.  Scopasis  tam- 
pera  with  the  lonians  who  have  the  cnstody  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  Hedes  sn&r  from 
dearth,  and  determine  to  retreat  across  the  Danube. 
The  Scythians  reach  the  passage  before  them,  and 
require  the  lonians  to  give  it  up.  And  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  the  great  name  of  Miltiades, 
who  is  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  gnard  of  the 
bridge.  He  advises  that  the  Scythians  shoold  be 
conciliated,  Darius  weakened.  A  half-measuie  is 
mdopled,  by  which  the  Scythians  are  taoght  to  dis- 
tnist  the  lonians,  and  the  Modes  escape  into  Thrace 
— so  ending  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Darius.  (Herod. 
iv.  120—142.) 

Critkum  of  th*  HendoUcm  AccouiUt, — The 
notices  of  Herodotns  upon  the  Scythae,  though  full, 
are  excnndve  rather  than  systematic.  Part  of  their 
history  appears  as  Lydian,  part  as  Scythian  Proper. 
There  is  moch  legend  in  his  acconnts  ;  but  tbe  chief 
obscurities  are  in  the  geogiaphy.  Even  here  tbe  de- 
tails are  imgnlar.  One  notice  arises  out  of  the 
name  Scythae,  another  out  of  the  geography  of  their 
rivers,  a  third  out  of  the  sketch  of  Tanris.  [See 
Taubib  and  Taubosctthab.]  In  this  we  hear 
that  Scythis  is  bounded  first  by  the  Agathyrsi, 
next  by  the  Neuri,  then  by  the  Androphagi,  and 
lastly  by  the  Melanchlaeni.  The  ares  is  fonr- 
corneied  ;  the  longest  sides  being  the  prolongations 
along  the  coast  and  towards  the  interior.  From  the 
later  to  the  Borysthenes  is  10  days:  10  days  more 
to  the  Maeolis ;  from  the  coast  to  the  Melanchlaeni, 
20  days  ; — 200  stadia  to  each  day's  journey.  If 
this  measurement  be  exact,  it  woald  bring  Tula, 
Tambov,  Riazaa,  Sec,  within  the  Scythian  area, — 
which  is  going  too  far.  The  days'  journeys  inland 
were  probably  shorter  than  these  along  the  coast. 

The  Agathyrsi  were  in  Trangylvania,  on  the 
Moras.  The  evidence,  or  want  of  evidence,  as  far 
as  tlie  text  of  Herodotus  goes,  is  tbe  same  as  it  is 
with  the  KeorL  Their  frontagers  were  known  as 
Scythae  Aroteres,  i.  e.,  the  generic  name  was  with 
them  speuific.  Hence  any  Scythiana  whatever  with  a 
specific  name  must  have  been  contrasted  with  them ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  tbe  Aga- 
thyni.  [Hmiiri,  p.  1097.]  Assuming,  how- 
ever, the  Agatnyrsi  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  to 
have  lain  on  the  Marot,  we  cany  the  Herodotean 
Scythae  as  far  west  as  the  Thei»i  nor  can  we  ex- 
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elude  them  from  any  part  of  WaUacltia  and  AM- 
davia.  Yet  these  are  only  known  to  Herodotns  as 
the  country  of  the  Siqtnnes.  The  frontier,  then, 
between  the  Scythae  and  Getaa  is  difficult  to  draw. 
Herodotus  has  no  Getae,  to  nomine,  north  of  tbe 
Danube :  yet  such  there  must  have  been.  Upon 
tbe  whole,  we  may  look  qpon  the  Dannbian  Princi- 
palities as  a  tract  scarcely  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
make  it  Scythian,  or  Getic,  or  mixed,  according  to 
the  endence  of  other  writere,  as  applicable  at  tlie 
time  tmder  consideration.  It  was  probably  Getic  iu 
the  East,  Sarmatian  ui  the  West,  and  S^thian  in 
respect  to  certain  districts  occnpied  by  intrusive 
populations. 

Thncydides  mentions  the  Getae  and '  Scythians 
but  once  (ii.  96),  and  that  together.  The  great 
alliance  that  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  eSiscts  against 
Perdiccas  of  Macedon  includes  the  Getae  beyond 
Mount  HaemnSv  and,  ic  the  direction  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  the  Getae  who  were  conterminous  (8/iapai)  with 
the  Scythians,  and  whose  armour  was  Scythian 
(ilUaKtvoi).  They  were  each  archen  and  horse- 
men (IswoToJiiTai);  whereas  the  Dii  and  tbe  moun- 
taineersof  Bhodope  wore  daggers.  Acconling  toOvid 
(7Vti<.  T.  7.  19%  the  occupants  of  the  lerel  coontiy 
do  so  too: — 

"  Dextera  non  segnis  fixo  dare  vnlnera  cnltro, 
Quem  vinctum  lateri  barbara  omnis  habet." 

Thb  Sctthiaxs  of  TBI  Macedohiah  Pbbiod. 
— Passing  over  the  notices  of  Xenophon,  which 
apply  to  Thrace  Proper  rather  than  to  the  parts 
north  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  which  tell  us  nothing 
coneoming  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube,—  - 
passing,  also,  over  the  notices  of  a  war  in  which 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  engaged  against  Atheas, 
and  in  which  he  crossed  Mount  Haonus  into  the 
coontry  of  the  Triballi,  where  he  received  a  wound, 
—we  come  to  tbe  passage  of  the  Danube  by  Alex- 
ander. In  the  fiwe  of  an  enemy,  and  without  a  bridge, 
did  the  future  conqueror  of  Persia  cross  the  river, 
defeat  the  Getae  on  its  northern  bank,  destroy  a  town, 
and  return.  (Arrian,  Atmb.  i.  2 — 7.)  This  was 
an  invasion  of  Scythia  in  a  geographical  sense  only ; 
still  it  was  a  passage  of  the  Danube.  The  Getae  of 
Alexander  may  have  been  descendants  of  the  Sigynnes 
of  Herodotus.   They  were  not,  to  nomine,  Scythians. 

When  Alexander  was  on  tiie  Danube  tbe  famous 
embassy  of  the  Galatae  reached  him.  They  had 
heard  of  his  fame,  and  came  to  visit  him.  They 
were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  feared  only  that 
the  heavens  should  fiill.  This  disappointed  Alex- 
ander, who  expected  that  they  would  fear  Ana. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  embassy  as 
if  it  came  from  GauL  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary. Wherever  there  is  a  ffalicz  or  Galaas  in 
modem  geography,  there  may  have  been  a  Galat-iui 
locality  in  ancient;  just  as,  wherever  there  is  a  Ker- 
man  or  Carmon-ia,  there  may  have  been  a  German 
one,  and  that  without  any  connection  with  the  Gatli 
or  Germani  of  the  West  The  roots  G-l-t  and 
Ktvn-n,  are  simply  significant  geographical  terms 
in  the  Sarmatian  and  Turk  tongues  —  tongues  to 
which  the  Getic  and  Scythian  may  most  probably 
be  referred. 

Such  is  the  present  writer's  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  statements  that  carry  certain 
Galatae  as  far  as  the  Lower  Danube,  and  make  the 
Bastemae,  and  even  the  occupants  of  the  Tanais, 
Germans — not  to  mention  the  Catamanians  of  Asia 
Minor  and  CaimaniaoB  of  Peina.    In  the  present 
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butanca,  howncr,  tha  Matoimt  cf  Stnbo  ii  my 
■pecifie.  It  u  to  tha  d&et  that  tha  ambaandon  to 
Alrxandar  wen  K^Atw  wtfl  rhr  'AIp(v(ru.  p.  301 ), 
and  that  Ptolamy  ma  tha  anthnritj.  Nefartfaaleaa, 
Ptolemy  may  ha««  mitten  ToAihw,  and  anefa 
Galataa  maf  bara  been  tha  Galatae  of  the  OlbUn 
Inaeription.     [Sea  m/ra  and  Scibl] 

Tha  next  Haoedaiian  who  ciueead  the  Dannba 
ma  L/aimaehna,  who  cioaaed  it  ooljr  to  re-«nea  it  in 
hia  i^nat,  and  who  owed  hia  liA  to  tha  generaitj 
of  a  Getie  prinea  Dromichaetaa.  Thia  waa  aboot 
B.O.SM. 

Ota  next  anthoritiaa  (fnfrmadmrj  and  inanfflciaot) 
tat  the  deaceodanti  of  the  Harodotean  Scythiana  an 
the  ooeapanta  of  the  Onek  towna  of  tiia  Enxine. 
Even  thaae  to  tha  aooth  of  tha  Danube,  CaUttia, 
ApoUooia,  &&,  had  aoma  S^thiana  in  the  neigh- 
hood,  aometimea  aa  enamiea,  aomedmea  aa  prateo- 
ton,— aomctiniea  aa  prataeton  against  other  barb»- 
riana,  aometimea  aa  pnteeton  of  Qneka  againat 
Oneka,  aa  was  the  ease  duing  the  Scythian  and 
Thncian  wan  of  Lyainiacbns.  The  chief  fhintagan, 
howerer,  wen  Getae:  Betwaan  OlUa,  to  tlie  north 
of  tha  Danube  (=01biopolis  of  Hendottu),  and 
the  natiire  tribea  of  ita  neigbboaifaoad,  tha  rdationa 
an  illustrated  by  the  inacriptian  already  notioed. 
(Boakh,  Inmr.  Grata,  na  S058.)  It  reoorda  a 
Tota  of  public  gratitude  to  Protoganea,  and  indicatea 
tha  tnnblea  in  which  he  helped  his  fellow-citiiena. 
Tha  ddaf  of  thoae  aroaa  from  the  pnesnn  of  the 
barbarians  around,  by  name  Saudaratae,  Thisamatae, 
Sciri  [see  Scibi],  Galataa,  and  Scythae.  The  date 
of  thia  inaeription  is  nncartaia;  but  we  may  see  the 
import  of  the  oliaei  iations  on  the  word  Galataa 
vhen  we  find  the  assumption  that  they  wen  Gaola 
of  Gallia  uaed  as  an  instrument  of  eritiosm: — "  The 
date  of  the  abore  inaeription  is  not  spoeified;  the 
tanw  inspired  by  the  Gaola,  eren  to  other  barba- 
liana,  leema  to  suit  the  seoond  century  b.  a  better 
than  it  Aiita  a  latar  period."  (Grata,  Hut  qf 
Ortect,  Tol.  zii.  p.  644,  not&)  What,  howerar,  if 
tha  Gabtaa  of  WtHaMa  wen  as  little  Galli  as  the 
Carmaniana  of  Penia  an  Germans,  or  aa  Gaba  is 
the  same  aa  Cabait  The  pnaent  writer  wholly  dis- 
oODnecta  them,  and  ignona  the  whole  system  rf 
hypothetical  migiations  by  which  the  identity  is 
supported. 

A  seoond  Olbia  in  respect  to  ita  Helleno-Scythic 
lalationa,  was  Bospoiua,  or  Panticapaeam,  a  Greek 
aettlement  which  lasted  from  a.  c.  480  till  the  nign 
cf  Mithridatea.     [PAimcArAxuii.] 

Fnm  Bosporua  then  waa  a  great  tnde  with 
Athena  in  ootn,  hidea,  and  SegtlUim  shtTes, — Scythea, 
aa  the  name  of  a  alare,  occurring  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Theognia,  and  earlier  in  tha  Athenian 
dimma  than  thoae  of  Davns  and  Geta  (Dacian  and 
Getic)  which  belong  to  the  New  Comedy, — Scythea 
and  Scytbaena  being  found  in  the  Old. 

The  pditieal  relations  wen  thoae  of  independent 
mnnicipislitiea;  aometimee  sorereign,  aometimeB  pn>- 
teeted.  The  aichona  of  Bospoms  paid  tribute  to 
the  Scythian  princea  of  thev  neighbourhood,  when 
they  wen  powerful  and  united;  took  it,  when  the 
Scythiana  wen  weak  and  disunited.  Under  this 
latter  category  came  the  details  of  the  division  of 
tlw  Maeotaa,  viz.,  Sindi,  Toneti,  Dandarii,  Thetea, 
&G.  Of  theae,  Parysades  I.  (a  Scythic  nther  than 
a  Greek  name)  was  king,  being  only  arehim  of  big 
native  town.  In  tha  civil  waia,  too,  tf  Boapoms,  the 
Scythiana  took  a  part;  nor  wen  then  wanting  ex- 
amples of  Scythian  mannen  eren  in  tlia  case  ol  the 
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PaatieapMni  potitatea.  Eanietaa  kat  bis  Efe  bj 
being  thrown  out  of  a  fbnr-wheeled  wagoHUid-ibv 
with  a  tent  on  it. 

ScTTHiAia  OF  m  MitsstDATio  Pmoixxic 
—  The  Scythiana  pressed  on  Ptayaades  lY.,  'bt 
called  in  Mithridatea,  who  was  conqnerad  by  Bok 
The  name  now  beeomea  of  nn  aecarraice,  nbw- 
dinata  to  that  of  the  Sarmataa,  Daei,  Thrsosia.  fa. 
In  &ct,  instead  of  being  tha  nearest  neigbboDn  tt 
Greece,  the  Scythaa  wen  now  the  most  disut 
enemies  of  Borne. 

In  the  eonfederaey  of  Hm  Dadan  Bocnbista^  in 
the  nign  of  Angnatua,  then  were  Scyihisn  de- 
ments. So  then  ware  in  the  wan  agsimt  tke 
Thrseian  Bheeenporia  and  the  Boxolani.  So  that 
wen  in  the  war  eondneted  by  J.  Plantiiis  ii  (k 
reign  of  Veapaaian,  aa  ahown  by  the  foUovii;  in- 
aeription :  RBQIBOa  BaaTKRHASUM  ET  KHOXOUX- 

OKim  nuos  oaoobdm kbkptos  rkmisit .. . 

BCTTHABim  4U«4DB  BBOB  A.  CBXSSOnSI  VTB 
■KT  ULTBA  BOKIWHBMBK  OBaiDIOBX  auKaOID. 

(Gmt.  PL  45S;  BSckh,  vol  ii.  pi:  I.  p.  83;  lam, 
a.  «.  Siytiaa.) 

Though  the  history  of  the  Scythians,  to  aoaBM-be 
bagmentaiy,  the  history  of  more  than  one  S<7tluu 
population  under  a  change  of  name  b  both  pnmiiieat 
and  important  In  the  article  Hniai  reasoei  n 
given  for  believing  that  the  deaoendantn  of  the  Hs- 
nidotean  Agathyrai,  of  Scythian  Mood,  wen  no  as- 
important  element  in  the  Dacian  nationality. 

After  the  ibnndatioa  of  Conatantin^  the  Scf- 
thian  nationa  appear  with  apedfie  historiea  aid 
namea,  Hon,  Avar,  &o. 

The  oontinnity  of  tha  history  of  the  nsBH  of  tbt 
Herodotean  Scythiana  within  the  Hendoteaa  ana  is 
of  great  unportanoe;  aa  is  the  explanation  of  naiM 
like  Galatae  and  Germani ;  aa  also  ia  the  comidai- 
tioo  of  the  aonrcee  whence  the  nomenclatiin  and  id- 
formatioo  of  the  diffianent  anthoritiea  ia  derind.  It 
is  important,  becauae^  when  we  find  one  nsn»  disap- 
pearing boa  hiatory,  and  another  a;qiearin)r,  that 
ia  (aeoosding  to,  at  leaat,  the  onnent  criticisiii)  i 
pnsimiption  ia  favour  of  a  change  of  populsliai- 
Sometimes  this  prssnmptioo  is  heightened  into  whst 
ia  called  a  proof ;  yet  tlia  preenmption  itself  is  m>- 
reah  For  one  real  change  of  name  refeiTihb  to  la 
actual  change  of  popolatioa  then  an  ten  wbm  tbs 
change  haa  been  merely  one  in  respect  to  the  aooRS 
whence  the  information  waa  derived,  and  the  chsii- 
nela  through  which  it  came.  Thia  is  whst  eocsn 
when  the  ssme  country  of  DeaUckbmd  a  oM 
GtrmOKg  by  an  Englishman,  Alhmagna  in  Fn«e, 
I^amagma  in  Italy.  Thia  we  know  to  be  somW 
We  ought  at  least  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  bt  9 
in  ancient  history — and  that  not  once  or  twice,  ku 
aiwag$ — befon  we  asaoma  hypothetica]  moransu 
and  migrationa. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Seythia  we  can  see  our  mf  U 
great  nommal  and  but  alight  real  cfaangea.  Wt  m 
the  sourcee  of  information  changed  fnm  Greek  <• 
Latin,  and  the  channels  from  Getic  and  Hacedoiisi 
to  Dacian. 

If  so,  the  oompants  of  Btrngary,  the  Prindpalitin, 
and  Sottth-westem  Suuia  under  the  Caesan  may  I* 
the  deaceodanta  of  the  oocapants  of  the  same  Ss- 
tricta  in  tbe  time  of  Herodotna.  That  tbere  m 
•oaie  difEerenoea  is  not  only  likely  but  admitted, — dif- 
ferences in  the  way  of  sdmixtnn  of  blood,  niodi&a- 
tioo  of  nationality,  changee  of  frontier,  diiiiareixes  of 
the  kind  that  time  always  edects,  even  in  a  sta- 
tiooary  cooditioo  of  nationa.     It  is  only  denied  tlui 
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ny  wholenLh  ehingt  eu  be  proved,  or  evan  icaion- 
ablf  rappoaed.  Who  can  be  BhowD  to  hare  eUminated 
any  definite  Scythian  population  from  any  definite 
Scythian  occupancy?  With  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  the  negative  evidence  is  nearly  cooclnsive  to 
the  fact  that  no  anch  elimination  ever  took  place. 
That  the  Barbarians  might  have  displaced  each 
other  is  admitted ;  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence to  their  having  done  so  in  any  single  instance. 
All  opinions  in  &voar  of  snch  changes  rest  upon 
either  the  looee  statements  of  insnffidenily-infonned 
irriters,  or  the  snppoeed  necessity  of  aocoonting  for 
the  appearance  and  change  of  certain  names  by 
means  of  certain  appearance  and  dianges  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  bearings  of  this  will  appear  in  the  notice  of 
tlie  Ethnology  of  Scythia.  They  appear  also  onder 
HmiHi. 

Of  the  Sacas,  «o  laomaH,  the  histoiy  is  obsenra. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  a  nonentity.  There  is  no 
classical  historian  of  the  Sacae.  How  far  the  eth- 
nologist can  imftr  them  is  a  question  which  will  be 
tnated  in  the  sequeL 

Of  the  history  of  the  popnlations  akin  to  the 
Sacae,  the  details  are  important ;  but  then  it  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Masaagetae,  Parthi,  &e.,  a  history  full  of 
critical  prelimicaries  and  points  of  inference  rather 
than  testimony. 

The  Scythia  of  all  the  aathors  between  Herodotns 
and  Plolemy  means  merely  the  ooontiy  of  the 
Scythae,  the  Scythaa  being  such  northern  nations 
as,  without  being,  eo  nonuns,  Sarmatian,  were  Ha- 
maxobii  and  Hippemolgi;  their  habits  of  milking 
their  marce  and  travelling  in  tented  wagons  being 
their  most  genuine  ehancteristic.  These  it  was 
which  detennined  the  views  of  even  Strabo,  whoM 
extension  of  Germania  and  Galatia  (already  noticed) 
left  him  no  moni  for  a  Scythia  or  even  a  Sarmatia; 
Sarmatia,  which  is  to  Plolemy  as  Germania  was  to 
Strabo:  for  the  Sarmatia  of  Ptolemy  leaves  no  room 
in  Enrope  tor  a  Scythia;  indeed,  it  cuts  deeply  into 
Asiatic  Scythia,  the  only 

SoiTHiA  OF  Ptolbht. — The  Scythia  of  Ptolemy 
is  ezclosively  Anatic,  falling  into,  1.  The  Scythia 
within  the  Inuraa.     3.  The  Scythia  beyond  the 
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This  is  a  geographical  division,  not  an  ethno- 
kgical  one.  Scythae  Alauni  are  especially  recog- 
nised as  a  population  of  European  Sarmatia. 

As  Ptolemy's  Sarmatia  seems  to  have  been  formed 
«at  of  an  extension  of  the  area  of  the  Herodotean 
Sanromatae^  his  Scythia  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  eastern  Scythae  of  the  Herodotean  Scythia, 
L  e.  the  Scythae  of  Orenburg.  It  did  not  grow  out 
of  the  country  of  the  Sacae,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
mentioned  separately;  even  as  the  Jazyges  of  the 
Thtiu  were  separated  from  the  SarmaUans.  The 
continuator,  however,  of  the  Herodotean  account 
must  make  the  Sacae  Scythians.  They  may  be 
disposed  of  first. 

Ths  Sacak  of  Ptouciit  were  bounded  by  the 
Sogdians  on  the  west,  the  Scythians  on  the  north, 
and  the  Sens  on  the  east.  They  were  nomads, 
withoot  towns,  and  resident  in  woods  and  cavn. 
The  mountain-range  of  the  Oomedi  (^  ISMfjerfiAif 
iptiril)  was  in  their  country  ;  so  was  the  Stone 
Tower  {AlSimt  Ilvfryoi).  The  populations  were: 
J,  S.  The  Caratae  and  Comari  along  the  Jaxartes. 
S.  TbeComedae,  on  the  Comedian  monntain.-  4. 
The  Hassagetaa  along  the  range  of  the  Ascatancas 
('Ao-iaiTiiyira;).     5.  In  the  btegacent  country,  ths 


Oiynaei  Scythae;  and,  6,  the  Toornae;  sonth  of 
whom,  along  the  Imiiia,  7,  the  Byltae.  (PtoL  vi 
IS.) 

ScTTBtA  iifTSA  IxATm. — Bounded  on  the  S. 
and  E.  by  Sogdiana,  Hargiana,  and  the  Sacae ;  on 
the  W.  by  the  Caspian  and  Sarmatia  Asiatiea ;  on 
the  N.  by  a  terra  incognita;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Imans.     (PtoL  vi.  14.) 

Rivert.  -  The  Bhymmns,  the  Daiz,  the  Jaxartes, 
the  lastns,  and  the  Polytimetns. 

MomUomt. —  The  eastern  part  of  the  Hontea 
Hyperborei,  the  Hontes  Alani  (observe  the  reappear- 
ance of  this  name),  the  Montea  Rhymmioi,  the  Mons 
Norossns,  the  HM.  Aspisii,  Tapyri,  Syebi,  Anarei, — 
all  W.  of  the  Imann. 

PoptUaiioiu. — The  Ahni  Scythae  (on  the  con- 
fines of  the  term  incognita),  the  Snabeni,  the  Ala- 
nond,  S.  of  whom  the  Saetiani,  and  Haasaei ,  and  Syebi ; 
and  (along  the  Imans)  the  Tectosaces  and  (on  the 
eastern  head-waten  of  the  Bha)  the  Bhobosd,  S.  of 
whom  the  Asmani ;  and  then  the  Faniardi,  S.  of 
whom,  along  the  river,  the  district  called  Canodipsas, 
S.of  which  the  Coraxi;  then  the  Orgasi,  after  whom, 
as  {ar  as  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Caspian,  in  this  chapter 
called  Hyrcanian),  the  Eiynmii,  with  the  Asiotae  on 
the  E.  of  them,  succeeded  by  the  Acvsi ;  after  whom 
the  Jaxartae,  a  great  nation  along  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  then  S.  of  the  Saetiani,  the  Mologeni 
and  Samnitae,  as  far  as  the  MM.  Bhymmid.  Then, 
S.  of  the  Maasaei  and  MM.  Alani,  the  Zaratae  and 
Saaones ;  and  further  W.  and  aa  hr  as  the  MM. 
Rhymmici,  the  Tybiacae,  succeeded  by  the  Tabieni, 
S.  of  the  Zaratae,  and  the  lastae  and  Haehaetegi 
along  the  Mons  Noraasna;  S.  of  whom  the  Korosbes 
and  Noroesi,  and  the  Caefaagae  Scythae  along 
the  Jaxartae.  On  the  W.  of  the  MM.  Aspisii,  the 
Aspisii  Scythae ;  on  the  E.  the  Galactophagi  Scythae; 
E.  of  the  MM.  Tapuri  and  the  Suebi,  the  Tapurei ; 
and  above  the  MM.  Anarei  and  the  Mons  Ascatancas, 
the  Scythae  Anarei,  and  the  Ascatancas  and  Ariacae 
along  the  Jaxartes,  S.  of  whom  the  Namastsa ;  then 
the  Saganucae,  and,  along  the  Oxns,  the  Bhibii, 
with  their  town  Davaba. 

Scythia  extra  Ihaum  was  bounded  by  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  the  Sacae,  the  Terra  In:ognita,  and 
the  Seres.  It  contained  the  western  part  cf  MM. 
Anxacii,  Casii  and  Emodi,  with  the  soorce  of  the 
river  Oechardns.     (PtoL  vi.  1 5.) 

Its  Populatiotu  were  the  Abii  Scythae,  the  Hippo- 
phagi  Scythae,  the  Chatae  Scythae,  the  Charannaei 
ScySiae;  the  designation  ScTthae  being  applied  to 
each. 

DiOricU. — The  Aozacitis,  the  Casia  (j^  Karia 
xApa),  the  Achasa  (4  'Axim  xifa). 

Towiu. — Anxacia,  Isaedon,  Scythica,  Cbaniana, 
Sceta. 

The  remarks  that  applied  to  the  Sarmatia  Asiatira 
of  Ptolemy  apply  here.  Few  namea  can  be  safely 
identified.  Neither  is  it  safe  to  say  through  what 
languages  the  information  came.  Some  words  sug- 
gest a  Persian,  some  a  Turk  sonroa,  some  are  Mon- 
goL  Then  the  geography  is  obscure.  That  the 
range  of  Pamer  was  unduly  prolonged  northwards  is 
evident  [Ikaus];  this  being  an  error  of  the  geo- 
grapher. The  courses,  however,  of  the  Oxns  and 
Jaxartes  may  themselves  have  changed. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Pamer  range  being  carried 
in  a  northern  and  north-eastern  direction,  so  as  to 
include  not  only  the  drainages  of  the  Oxns  and  Jax- 
artae, but  that  of  the  AiUosA  Xafca  as  well,  gives 
na  the  line  of  the  Imana  ;  the  tarn  incognita  to  tha 
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N.  being  raj^MMd  to  begin  with  the  wetanhed  of  tlie 
Irtith,  Obi,  end  other  riTen  falling  iLto  the  Arctic 
Oeeen.  Within  the  limita  thna  deaciibed  we  maj 
piece  the  A^or-oebi  end  tfor-oai,  on  the  eutem 
edge,  L  e.  in  the  parte  where  at  the  preeent  moment 
the  Ukee  diatinguiehed  bj  the  name  /for  occur. 
It  should  be  added,  howerer,  that  the  ejllable  ia 
generall;  6nal,  aa  in  Kolco-mor,  &c  Still  it  is  a 
prominent  element  in  compoand  name*,  and  indi- 
cates Mongol  cocnpanejr.  The  Bjltas  may  be  placed 
is  Balti-ttan,  L  e.  the  coontij  of  the  B«lti=Little 
T&il,  the  glosa  being  Persian. 

In  Aacatancas  (the  Greek  spelling  is  the  more 
eaorenient  Aff«i>-r(i7ic-af),  we  hsTe  the  Turkish 
•Uigks=moimtnm  jnat  as  it  actoallf  occurs  in  mun- 
berteea  oompooods. 

Karait  is  a  name  of  common  application,  chiefly 
to  members  of  the  Hongol  &mily. 

llaas-agetae  is  a  term  full  of  difficulty.  Can  it 
laTe  arisen  out  of  the  common  name  Mtu-tag  f 

In  ScgtUa  extra  Imamm,  the  Casia  and  Achaasa 
(X^piu)  may  be  made  one  and  identified  with  the 
Cesii  of  Pliny.  The  most  reasonable  expUnatiooa 
of  theee  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  sngi^estion  of 
Uiyor  Cunningham's  ralnable  work  on  LadaJe  (p. 
4),  where  the  Achassa  Segio=' Ladaih,  and  the 
Chatae,  and  Chanrooae  Scythae^^  Ciaag-timgtjid 
Khar  respectiTely. 

Bough  ly  speaking,  w«  may  say  that  the  oonntiy 
of  the  Suae  was  formed  by  an  irregular  tract  of 
land  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ozus  and  the  water- 
shed between  it  and  the  Jaxartes,  a  tract  which 
included  a  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  Indus.  It 
it  only  a  portion  of  this  that  could  gi?e  the  recog- 
nised conditions  of  Scythian  life,  Tiz.  steppes  and 
pasturages.  These  might  be  founded  on  the  great 
table  land  of  Pamer,  but  not  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. These,  howerer,  were  necessary  for  "  resi- 
dences in  woods  and  caves";  at  the  same  time,  the 
population  that  occupied  them  might  be  pastoral 
rsther  than  agricoltural.  Still  they  would  not  be  of 
tlie  Scythian  type.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Sacae  of 
Ptolemy  were  sa  They  were  not,  indeed,  the  Sacae 
of  Herodotus,  except  in  part,  i.  e.  on  the  desert  of 
the  Persian  frontier.  They  were  rather  the  moun- 
taineers of  KaferitUm,  Wakhan,  Shugnan,  Soihaa, 
Attor,  Uma-Nagcr,  and  LiuU  Tibet,  psurtly  Per- 
sian, partly  Shot  (or  Tibetan),  in  respect  to  their 
ethnology. 

The  Scythians  beyond  the  Imans. — These  most 
be  divided  between  Ladakh,  Tibet,  CUneie  Tartarj/, 
and  Mongolia  in  reapect  to  their  geography.  Phy- 
sically they  come  witjiin  the  conditions  of  a  Scythian 
occupancy ;  except  where  they  are  true  mountaineers. 
Ethnologically  they  may  be  distributed  between  the 
Uongol,  Bhot,  and  Turk  £unilies — the  Turks  being 
thoee  of  Chinese  Tartary, 

The  Turcoman  districts  of  the  Qxns,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghit  country,  Ftrghima,  TaMcend,  with  the 
parte  about  the  BaUuuh,  give  us  the  Scytbia 
within  the  Imans.  It  co'mcides  chiefly  with  Inde- 
pendent  Tartarg,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  Mongolia  and  southern  Siberia.  Its  condi- 
tions are  generally  Scythian.  In  the  upper  part, 
however,  of  the  Jazartea,  the  districts  are  agricul- 
ttual  at  present;  nine-tenths  of  this  area  is  Turk, 
jMrt  of  the  popoUtion  being  Nomades,  part  iodos- 
trial  and  agricultural. 

The  Sctthia  or  thx  BrzAinraB  Adtbobs. — 
This  means  not  only  Hunns,  Avars,  Alans,  and  Sar- 
matians,  but  even  Germans,  Goths,  and  Vandala. 


SCTTHIA. 
It  is  used,  however,  but  nuely.    It  lesll;  oidri 
only  in  books  of  geography.     Evoy  diviaoo  of  df 
Scythian  name  was  blown  under  its  qiedfic  deaf- 
nation. 

Ethhoi/mjt. — If  any  name  of  antiquity  be  u 
ethnological,  rather  than  a  geographical,  tene,  lint 
name  i»  Seythia.  Ptolemy  alone  applies  it  to  u 
area,  irrespective  of  the  races  of  its  occnpanta.  Witk 
every  earlier  writer  it  means  a  number  of  popili. 
tions  connected  by  certain  ethnological  chanciera- 
tjct.  Theee  were  physical  and  moral — pbpal, 
as  when  Hif^xicratea  describes  the  Scythian  pdr- 
siognomy;  morsi,  ss  when  their  nomadic  habits,  u 
Hamaxobii  and  Hippemolgi,  are  put  forwaid  u  dis- 
tinctive. Of  Ungnage  as  a  test  less  notice  i>  tiken; 
though  (by  Herodotus  at  least)  it  is  by  no  waa 
overlooked.  The  division  between  Scythiso  led 
non-Scythian  is  always  kept  in  view  by  him.  Of 
the  non-Scythic  populations,  the  Sanromatse  nx 
one;  hence  the  ethnology  of  Seythia  involva  tlist  d 
Sanrnatia,  both  being  here  treated  together. 

In  respect  to  them,  there  is  no  lilkle  diicRfSK; 
of  opinion  amongst  modem  investigators.  The  iist 
question  respecting  them,  however,  has  bsB  is- 
swered  unanimously. 

Are  they  npnaented  by  any  of  the  existiiig  divi- 
sions of  mankind,  or  are  they  extinct?  It  is  set 
likely  that  such  vast  families  as  each  ia  admitted  to 
have  been  has  died  oat.  Assuming,  then,  the  pn- 
sent  existence  of  the  eongeneis  of  both  the  Su- 
matae  and  the  Scythae,  in  what  fiunily  or  dsss  a 
they  to  be  found?  The  Scythae  were  of  the  Tut, 
the  Sarmatae  of  the  Slavono-Lithuanie  stock. 

The  evidence  of  this,  along  with  an  expositios  d 
the  cliief  difierencea  of  opinion,  will  now  be  giva, 
Seythia  being  dealt  with  first.  Premiang  that  Tsri 
means  all  the  populations  whose  language  is  skis  te 
that  of  the  Ottomans  of  Constantinople,  and  that  it 
comprises  the  Turcomans,  the  Independent  Tsrtsc, 
the  Uzbeks,  the  Turks  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  era 
the  Yakuta  of  the  Lena,  along  witk  several  otixr 
tribes  fi!  less  importance,  we  may  examine  tiie  i 
priori  probabilities  of  the  Scythae  having  bees,  in 
this  extended  sense,  Turks. 

The  sites  of  the  nations  of  Sooth-westem  Bas- 
sia,  &C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  proper  historieil 
period,  is  a  prssumption  in  &vour  of  their  being  so- 
Of  these  the  best  to  begin  with  are  the  Cumamiiis 
(13th  century)  of  VoOignia.  That  they  were  Tiuk 
we  know  from  spedal  statements,  and  from  sam[is 
of  th«r  language  compared  with  that  of  the  Kvyia 
of  Independent  Tartarg.  There  is  no  prtxf  oF  tiat 
being  new  comers,  however  much  the  doctrine  if 
their  recent  emigration  may  have  been  gratnitoiistf 
assumed.  The  Uses  were  what  the  Cussiiisits 
were;  and  before  the  Uses,  the  Patxinaks  (lOih 
century)  of  .Bessoroita  and  the  Daaobisn  Prino- 
palities  were  what  the  Uses  were.  Earlier  than  tlM 
Patzinaks,  the  Chazars  ruled  in  Kherton  and  Tss- 
rida  (7th  and  8th  centuries)  like  the  Patzinaks,  is 
the  same  category  with  definitely  known  Cnmasiaia 
and  Uses.  These  four  popnUtions  are  all  describai 
by  writers  who  knew  the  true  Turks  sccnrately, 
and,  knowing  them,  may  be  relied  on.  This  know- 
ledge, however,  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian [Tcbcab].  From  the  reign,  then,  of  Jib- 
tinian  to  the  lOth  century  (the  date  of  the  break-a; 
of  the  Cnmanians),  the  Herodotean  Seythia  m 
Turk — Turk  without  evidence  of  the  occnpatts 
being  recent. 

The  Aran  precede  the  Chazan,  the  Huns  the 
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Ann,  the  AUni  the  Huns.  [Hdkxi;  Avases]. 
Tbe  migratioas  that  make  the  latter,  at  least,  re- 
cent occupants  being  entirely  hypothetical.  Tbe 
evidence  of  the  Hnns  being  in  the  same  category  as 
the  Avars,  and  the  Avars  being  Turk,  is  conclusive. 
Tbe  same  applies  to  the  Alani — a  population  which 
brings  na  to  the  period  of  the  later  classics. 

The  conditions  of  a  population  which  should, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  front  Persia  and  send  an 
oSiet  rtinnd  the  Caspian  into  Soathem  Russia,  &c., 
are  best  satisfied  by  the  present  ezGliisively  Turk 
area  of  Independent  Tartary. 

Passing  from  the  presumptuous  to  the  special 
evidence,  we  find  that  the  few  facts  of  which  we  are 
in  possession  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Phjpkal  Appearance.  —  This  is  that  of  the 
Kirghie  and  Uzbekt  exactly,  though  not  that  of  the 
Ottomans  of  Rumelia,  who  are  of  mixed  Mood.  Al- 
lowing for  the  change  effected  by  Mahomet,  the 
same  remark  applies  to  their 

Mamten,  which  are  those  of  the  Khyhb  and 
Turcoman*. 

Language. — The  Scythian  glosses  liave  not  been 
eatisfoctorily  explained,  L  e.  Temerinda,  Arimaspi, 
wid  Exampaeus  hare  yet  to  receive  a  derivation 
that  any  one  but  the  inventor  of  it  will  admit. 
The  oior-,  however,  in  Oiar-pata  is  exactly  the  er, 
oer,  =man,  &&,  a  term  found  through  all  the 
Turk  dialects.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
it  is  Latin  and  Keltic  as  well  (rir,  fear,  gmr). 
Still  it  is  Turk,  and  that  unequivocally. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  Scythae  being  Turk 
consists  in  a  series  of  small  particulars  agreeing 
with  the  a  priori  probabilities  rather  than  in  any 
definite  point  of  evidence.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  no  other  cUss  gives  us  the  same  result  with 
an  equally  small  amount  of  hypothesis  in  the  way 
of  migration  and  change.  This  will  be  seen  in  a 
review  of  the  opposite  doctrines,  all  of  which  imply 
ao  unnecessary  amount  of  unprnven  changes. 

The  Mongol  Hypotheeie. — This  is  Niebuhr's,  de- 
veloped in  his  Researches  into  the  History  of  the  Scy- 
thims,  4o- ;  and  also  Netmiann's,  in  his  BeOenen  im 
Skyiherdande.  It  accounts  for  the  maniiei3  and  phy- 
siognomy, as  well  as  the  present  doctrine ;  but  not  for 
anything  else.  It  violates  the  rule  against  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  causes,  by  bringing  from  a 
distant  area,  like  Mongolia,  what  lies  nearer,  i.  e.  in 
Tartaiy.  With  Kiebubr  the  doctrine  of  fresh  migra- 
tions to  account  for  the  Turks  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  of  the  extirpation  of  the  older  Scythians,  takes 
its  maximam  development,  the  least  allowance  being 
made  for  changes  of  name.  "  This  "  (the  time  of 
Lysimachns)  "is  the  last  mention  of  the  Scythian  na- 
tiiHi  in  tbe  region  of  the  Ister ;  and,  at  this  time ,  there 
could  only  be  a  remnant  (if  it  in  Budzack  "  (p.  63). 

The  Fmn  Hypothesis. — This  is  got  at  by  making 
the  Scythians  what  the  Huns  were,  and  the  Hnns 
what  tjie  Magyars  were — the  Magyars  being  Finn. 
It  arises  out  of  a  wrong  notion  of  the  name,  Hun- 
gary,  and  fuls  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
tbe  Scythians  and  the  nations  to  their  north. 

The  Cireassian  Hypothesis. — This  assumes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  more  limited  area  of  the  northern 
occupants  of  Caucasus  in  the  direction  of  Russia  and 
Hungary.  Such  an  extension  is,  in  itself,  probable. 
It  fails,  however,  to  explain  any  one  fiict  in  the 
descriptions  of  Scythia,  though  valid  6a  some  of  tbe 
older  populations. 

The  Indo-European  Hypothesis. — This  doctrine 
takes  many  forms,  and  rests  on  many  bases.     The 
TObn. 
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-get'  in  words  like  Masea-^et-ae,  &c.,  is  supposed  to 
=  Goth  E3  German.  Then  there  are  certain  names 
which  are  Sqrthian  and  Persian,  the  Persian  being 
Indo-Enropeao.  In  the  extreme  form  of  this  hy- 
pothesis the  &tca<  =  Saxons,  and  the  Tuche  of  the 
Chinese  authors  ■=  Goths. 

If  the  Scythians  were  intruders  from  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  whom  did  they  displace  ?  Not  the 
Sarmatians,  who  were  themselves  intruders.  The 
earlier*  occupants  were  in  part  congeners  of  the 
Northern  Caucasians.  They  were  chiefly,  however, 
Ugrians  or  Finns ;  congeners  of  the  Mordvins, 
Tsheremess,  and  Tshuwashes  of  Penza,  Saratov, 
Kazan,  &c :  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Sarmatia  being  tbe 
original  occupancies  of  the  Sarmatae. 

If  so,  tbe  ethnographical  history  of  the  Herodo- 
tean  Scythia  runs  thus  : — there  was  an  original 
occupancy  of  Ugnans  ;  there  was  an  intrusion  from 
the  N£.  by  the  Scythians  of  Independent  Tartary, 
and  there  was  intrusion  from  the  S\V.  by  the  Sar- 
matians of  Dacia.  The  duration  of  the  Scythian  or 
Turk  occupancy  was  from  the  times  anterior  to 
Herodotus  to  the  extincti(Hi  of  the  Cumanians  in  the 
1 4th  century.  Of  internal  dianges  there  was  plenty; 
but  of  any  second  migration  from  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Avars)  there  is  no  evidence. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Scythae. 

The  Sacae  were,  perhaps,  less  exclusively  Turk, 
thongh  Turk  in  die  mun.  Some  of  them  were, 
probably,  Mongols.  The  Sacae  Amyrgii  may  have 
been  Ugrians  ;  the  researches  of  Norris  upon  the 
second  of  the  arrow-headed  alphabets  having  led 
him  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  at  least  one  in- 
vasion of  Persia  analogous  to  the  Magyar  invasion 
of  Hungary,  i.  e.  effected  by  members  of  the  Ugrian 
stock,  probably  from  Orenburg  or  Kazan.  With 
them  the  root  m-rd  =  man.  History  gives  ns  no 
time  when  the  Turks  of  the  Persian  frontier,  the 
Sacae,  were  not  pressing  soutliwards.  Sacastene 
(k=  Segestan)  was  one  of  their  occupancies  ;  Car- 
mania  probably  another.  The  Parthians  were  of  the 
Scythian  stock  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
word  for  word,  Persia  is  not  the  same  as  Parthia. 
The  history,  however,  of  the  Turk  stock  is  one  thing; 
the  history  of  the  Scythian  name  another.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  two  should  be  connected. 
This  being  done,  the  doctrine  of  the  recent  diffusion 
of  the  Turks  is  a  doctrine  that  applies  to  the  name 
only.  There  were  Turk  invasions  of  Hungary, 
Turk  invasions  of  Persia,  Turk  invasions  of  China, 
Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  even  north-eastern  Africa, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  And  there  were 
Sarmatian  invasions  in  the  opposite  direction,  in- 
vasions which  have  ended  in  making  Scythia  Slavonic, 
and  which  (in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer)  began 
by  making  parts  of  Asia  Median.  Lest  this  be  taken 
for  an  exaggeration  of  the  Turk  influence  in  the 
world's  history,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  date,  and  that  the  present  view  only 
claims  for  the  Turk  conquests  the  place  in  the  ante- 
historical  that  they  an  known  to  have  had  in  the 
historical  period.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mongol 
invasions  of  the  13th  centnry  and  the  Magyar  occu- 
pancy of  Hungary,  every  conquest  in  Southern  Asia 
and  Europe,  from  the  North,  has  been  effected  by 
members  of  the  stock  under  notice.  [See  Sakmatia; 
Vesedi  ;  Fehni  ;  SiTOHKS ;  Tokoae.]  [R.  G.  L.] 
SCTTHI'NI  (SKveml,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  18; 
^KoiBiyoi,  Diod.  xiv,  29 ;  imBnyoi,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
an  Asiatic  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia, between  the  riTen  Harposus  on  the  G.  and 
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Anparai  on  ttie  W.,  and  boondcd  by  the  mmntiiiia 
of  Um  Chalfbea  on  the  &  The  Ten  Thooaiuid 
Graeka,  in  their  retreat  nnder  Xenopboo,  were  oom- 
|)elled  to  march  four  diy<  thr<>ti|;h  their  territorj. 
BeniMl)  ( Gtogr.  of  Herod,  p.  343)  aerki  them  in 
tlie  prnnnce  of  Kan  (eompu  Bitter,  Erdlamdt,  toI.  i 
p.  764).  [T.  H.  D.l 

SCYTHCCPOLIS.    [BrriiSAif]. 
8CYTH0TAUKI.    tT*i"oecYTHAit.] 
SEBAGE'NA  (4«<i^ra,  or,    an    otberr  rend, 
*EM7i|m),  a  town  in  CappadoG><i,  of  nncertain  eite. 
(Ptol.  T.  6.  §  15.)  [L.  S.] 

8EBAST£  (a<<«pr4).  1.  A  town  in  s  amall 
Uland  off  the  coast  of  Cilkaa,  bnilt  bj  ArcheUna 
kinj;  uf  Cappadoda,  to  wlMm  tlM  Bomans  lud  giren 
Cilkia  Aspers.  (Stnh.  jot.  pi  671.)  It  aeema 
to  hare  reociTed  tu  name  8ebaste  in  honoor  of 
Augaatas  ;  tor,  tintil  hia  time,  both  the  island  and 
the  town  wen  called  Eleuta,  Elaensa,  or  Elaensaa 
(Josepb.  Ant  rri.  4.  §  6,  Bell  I  S3.  |  4  ;  oomp. 
PtoL  T.  8.  §  4 ;  Hieroel.  p.  704 :  Stadiam.  Mar. 
if^n.  §  173,  where  it  is  called  "EJitoit ;  Steph.  B. 
a.  m.  ittarrii  and  'EAowiwa'a),  a  name  which 
Plinj  (t.  32)  still  applies  to  the  town,  tboofch  he 
erroaeoiislf  placea  it  in  the  interior  rf  Caria. 
Stephanas,  in  one  of  tlie  pasaaKsa  abore  referred  to, 
calls  Sebaste  or  Elaenssa  an  island,  and  in  the  other 
a  peniiuula,  which  majr  be  accounted  for  bj  the  bet 
that  the  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  was  at  an  earlj  period  filled  np  with  sand, 
•a  it  is  at  the  present,—  for  the  pUce  no  loogerexiata 
as  an  island.  Sebaste  was  situated  between  Cotycna 
and  Uie  month  of  the  river  Lamns,  from  which  it  waa 
only  a  few  miles  distant.  Some  interesting  remaina 
of  the  town  of  Sebaste  still  exist  on  the  peninsula 
near  Aifoih,  consisting  of  a  temple  of  the  compoeite 
order,  which  appears  to  hare  been  orerthrown  bj  an 
earthquake,  a  theatre,  and  three  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  ooareyed  water  into  the  town  from  a  consider- 
able distance.  (Comp,  Beaufort,  Aoramama,  f.  350, 
foil.;  Leake,  Atia  Jfnor,  p.  31.1.) 

9.  A  town  in  PhiTgia  Paeatiana,  between  Aljd- 
da  and  Eumenia,  is  noticed  only  by  Uieroclea, 
(p.  667)  and  in  tbeActsofths  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (ilL  p.  674);  but  its  site  has  been  identified 
with  that  of  the  modem  SegitUr,  where  inscriptions 
and  coins  of  the  town  have  been  found.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
neighbouring  stream,  5ei«&' 5i>.  (Comp.  Hamilton's 
JUfearcies,  i.  p.  121,  &c.;  Anmdell,  Viteomriet, 
i.  p.  136,  who  erroneously  tskes  the  remains  at 
Segiikr  for  those  of  the  ancient  Encarpia.) 
3.  [Cabira,  Vol.  I.  p.  462.]  [L.  S.] 

SEBASTE.  [Samabia.] 
SEBASTEU  (SfCdoTtia),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Pontns,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Upper  Halys.  As  it 
was  near  the  frontier,  Pliny  (vi.  3)  regards  it  as  not 
belonging  to  Pontus,  but  to  Colopene  in  Cappadocia. 
(Ptol.  T.  6.  §  iO;  Hierod.  p.  702;  iL  Ant.  pp.  204, 
205.)  The  town  existed  as  a  small  place  before 
the  dominion  of  the  Bomans  in  thoae  parts,  but 
its  ancient  name  is  unknown.  Pdmpey  increased 
the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Megalopolis 
(Strab.xii.  p.  .560).  The  name  Sebastia  must  hare 
been  given  to  it  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  he  being  the 
first  to  use  it  Daring  the  imperial  period  it  appears 
to  have  riaen  to  considerable  importaaoe,  so  that  in 
the  Uter  division  of  the  Empire  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Minor.  The  identity  of  Sebastia 
with  the  modem  Snau  is  established  partly  by  the 
resembUnce  of  the  names,  and  partly  by  the  agreement 
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of  the  site  of  Shoo*  with  the  descriplka  tf  Gregny  o( 
Nyssa,  who  states  that  the  town  was  sitosled  Is  the 
valley  of  the  Ualys.  A  small  etnam,  moRom, 
flawed  throngh  the  town,  and  fell  into  a  neighbour- 
ing lake,  which  oommuoicated  with  the  Biljs 
(_Orat.I.i»XL.MarLp.50l,OraLll.f.iW;tmf. 
Basil.  H.  JifitL  viii.).  In  the  time  of  the  ByisntiH 
empire  Sebasteia  is  mentioned  as  a  huge  and  flmritb- 
ing  tuwn  of  C^padoi-ia  (NiceL  Atm.  p.  76;  Dncu, 
p.  31);  while  Stephanos  B.  («.  *.)  and  some  ecclea- 
astical  writers  retisr  it  to  Annenia.  (Soiom.  SiiL 
Eed.  iv.  24;  Theodoret.  Hit.  £ccL  iL  ».)  li 
the  Itioeraiy  iti  name  appears  in  the  form  of  Serutii, 
and  in  AbiiUeda  it  is  actually  written  Siwsi.  Tlie 
emperor  Justinian  restored  its  decayed  nIK 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  4.)  The  town  of  Sveat  a  iiill 
large  and  populoos,  and  in  its  vicini^  some,  tluojli 
not  very  important,  remains  of  antiquity  sn  Hu. 
(FoDUnier,  Vot/aget  en  OriaU.  i.  p.1 79,  fbU.)  ri<.&] 

SEBASTCrPOLIS  {Xftiurriwoius.)  LAton 
in  Pontns  Cappadocicus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  7),  which, 
according  to  the  Antocdne  Itinerary  (pi  20SX  *■■ 
situated  on  a  route  leading  from  TsTinm  to  Sebastit, 
and  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Caesareia  (j.  214). 
Pliny  (vi.  3)  placea  it  in  the  district  of  Celofeoe, 
andagreea  with  other  authorities  in  descrihuigil<si 
small  town.  (Uierad.  p.  703;  NoveB.  31;  Gngor. 
Nysaen.  m  Afoorm.  p.  202.)  The  site  of  this  place 
is  still  uncertain,  some  identifying  the  town  viil 
Cabira,  which  is  impoatible,  uuleas  we  saoiuie 
SebastopoUs  to  be  the  same  town  as  Sebast^  sol 
others  believing  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  TureJuU  or  TvrUaL 

3.  A  town  in  Pontus,  of  unknown  site  (Ptol.  v.  6. 
1 9),  though,  from  the  place  it  occupies  iu  the  liitof 
Ptolemy,  it  must  have  been  situated  iu  the  sooth  (f 
Themiscyra. 

3.  About  SebastopoKs  on  the  east  coast  of  ilie 
Enxine  see  Dioscubias,  and  about  that  iu  Ujsia, 
see  Mtbima.  [L.  ti.] 

SEBASTOPOUS  (HierocL  p.  638),  a  place  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  near  Philippopulis.  [J.  Kj 

SEBATUM,  a  town  situated  eiuier  in  the  loulh- 
western  part  of  Noricnm,  or  in  the  east  of  Bhseiia, 
on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Veldideua  (/t  AnL  f. 
280),  seems  tn  be  the  modem  SadJa.  (Comp. 
Muchar,  Norihm,  i.  p.  250.)  [L.  &] 

SKBENDU'MUM  (itSiriounr,  PtoL  ii.  6  §  71). 
a  town  of  the  Castellani  in  Hispania  Tamconeiias. 
There  is  a  coin  of  it  in  Sestini  (p.  164).     [T.U.D.] 

SEBEMNYTUS  {XtSinvros,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  5Vj 
Strph.  B.  j:  «.;  if  StScrrvTucJ)  wi\is,  Stnb.  m. 
p.  802:  £th.  itSfnvnis),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Sebenuytic  nome  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  situated  on 
the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  n^ly  doe  E. «( 
Sais,  in  Ut.  31°  N.  The  modem  hamkt  of  &- 
menhoud,  where  some  ruins  have  been  discoTefeii, 
occupies  a  portion  of  its  site.  Sebesnytns  waa  aa- 
cieotly  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  standing  ca 
a  peninsula,  between  a  lake  (A/;un}  Sefcivvria^: 
Btirlot)  and  tlie  Nile,  waa  favourably  sealed  be 
trade  and  intercuurae  with  Lower  A^ypt  and  Mrai- 
phis.  The  nt-glecl  of  the  canals,  howerer,  and  the 
elevation  of  tlie  allnvial  soil  liave  nearly  oblitenteil 
its  site.  (ChampoUioB,  VEggpte,  veL  iL  p.  191, 
seq.)  [W.B.D.] 

SEBE'THUS  {Fiume  deOa  ifaddaltna),  a  sonU 
river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Baj  tjf  Aipki, 
immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  city  of  Nespolis.  It  a 
alluded  to  by  several  ancient  writers  m  connectiia 
with  tliat  city  (Stat..S<fe.  i  3. 263;  Coloin.  x.  134; 
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\ib.  Seqnest.  p.  18),  and  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  eaine  with  the  Etream  vbich  now  falls  into 
the  sea  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Naples,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Fiuma  deUa  ifaddalma.  This  rimlet, 
which  riaes  in  a  fountain  nr  basin  colled  La  'Bolla, 
about  5  miles  from  Naplet,  is  now  a  very  trifling 
stream,  bat  may  hare  been  more  considerable  in  an- 
cient times.  The  expressions  of  poets,  howerer,  are 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  and  none  of  the'  geogra- 
phers deem  the  Sebethns  worthy  of  mention.  Virgil, 
however,  alludes  to  a  nymph  Sebethis,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion attests  the  local  wonhip  of  the  river-god,  who 
had  a  chapel  (aedicnhk)  erected  to  him  at  Neapolis. 
(Gruter,  Inter,  p.  94.  9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEBI'NUS  LACUS  {Logo  i  Iko),  a  huge  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  river  OUins  (figlio),  which 
after  flawing  throngh  the  land  of  the  Camnni  (the 
Vci  Comontca),  are  arrested  at  their  exit  from  the 
mountains  and  form  the  extensive  lake  in  qnestion. 
It  is  not  less  than  18  miles  in  length  by  S  or  S  in 
breadth,  so  that  it  is  inferior  in  magnitnde  only  to 
the  three  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy;  bnt  its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106,  iii.  19. 
B.  23),  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  in 
antiqnity,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  the  Logo  d 
Iko  at  the  present  day.  It  is  probable  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  a  town  called  Sebnm,  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  /«eo,  at  its  SE.  extremity,  bat  no 
mention  of  this  name  is  found  in  ancient  writers. 
(Clnver,  ItaL  p.  412.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEBRIDAE  {2««p(8ai,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  33),  or 
SOBOBIDAE  (TMoflloi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  29),  an 
Aethiopian  race,  situated  between  the  Astaboras 
(roeazss)  and  the  Bed  Sea.  They  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  modem  Samkcer,  at  the  people  of 
the  "maritime  tract,"  There  is  some  likelihood 
that  the  Sembritaa,  Sebridae,  and  Soboridae  ate  but 
Tariooa  names,  or  cormpted  forms  of  the  name 
of  one  tribe  of  Aethiopians  dwelling  between  the 
upper  arms  of  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 
SEBUBRI  (2e<ou^^I  and  Seoi/^^l,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  27),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Minius,  probably  a  sub- 
division of  the  Calleici  Bracarii.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SECELA  or  SECELLA.  [Ziklag.] 
SECEBRAE,  called  by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  42) 
and  in  a  Cod.  Paris,  of  the  /(m.  A^i.  (p.  398)  Sb- 
TERBAB,  a  town  of  the  LaeStani  in  Hispania  Taira- 
oonensis,  on  the  road  from  the  Summum  Pyrenaenm 
snd  Jnncaria  to  Tarraco.  Varionsly  identified  with 
S.  Pen  de  Sereada,  Arbuciat,  and  San  Seloni 
(properly  Santa  Colonia  Sejemi).  The  but  identi- 
fication seems  the  most  probable.  [T.  H.  D.j 

SE'CIA  (_Secckia),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
<Hia  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padns,  which 
crosses  the  Via  Aemilia  a  few  miles  W.  of  Modena. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  stream  which  is  called  by 
Pliny  the  Gabellos;  but  the  name  of  Secia,  oone- 
spondmg  to  its  modem  appeUatioa  of  Seedua,  a 
found  in  the  Jernsalem  Itinerary,  which  marks  a 
station  called  Pons  Secies,  at  a  distance  of  5  miles 
fixHn  Mutina.  (/(>».  Hier.  p.  606.)  The  same 
bridge  is  called  in  an  inscription  which  records  its 
restoiation  by  Valerian,  in  A.  d.  259,  Pons  SecnUe. 
(Muiat  Jmar.  p.  460.  5;  Orell.  /nicr.  1002.)  The 
Secdiia  is  a  considenible  stream,  having  the  cha- 
racter, like  most  of  its  neighboon,  ofa  mountain 
torrent. 

SECOANUS  (Sqnxu^t,  Steph. 
tiie  Haasalio'j),  acsocding  to  one  reading,  bat  acoord- 
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rE.H.B.] 
.  (.  v!),  •  river  of 


ing  to  another  reading,  a  city  of  the  Massaliots, 
"  from  which  comes  the  ethnic  name  Sequani,  as 
Artemidorus  says  in  his  first  book."  Nothing  can 
be  made  of  this  fragment  further  than  this;  the 
name  Seqnanus  belonged  both  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ehom  and  of  the  /Seine.  [G.  L.] 

SECOB  or  SICOB  (Sqinbp  ^  Ziinip  Kiidir),  a 
port  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  2)  places  on  the  west 
cnast  of  Gallia,  between  the  Pectonium  or  Pictonium 
Promontorinm  and  the  month  of  the  Ligeris  (Aotre). 
The  name  also  occurs  in  Marcianus.  The  Iktitndes 
of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  trusted,  and  we  have  no  other 
means  of  fixing  the  place  except  by  a  guess.  Ac- 
cordingly lyAnville  supposes  that  Secor  may  be  the 
port  of  the  SaWa  dtOlonM ;  and  other  conjectures 
have  been  made.  [G.  L.] 

SECURISCA  (;StmiptaKa,  Ptoeap.  da  Aed.  ir. 
7.  p.  292,  ed.  Bonn.),  a  town  in  Hoeeia  Inferior, 
lying  S.  of  the  Danube,  between  Oescus  and  Novae, 
(/tin.  Ant.  p.  221 ;  comp.  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  7;  Theo- 
phyL  vii.  2.)  Variously  identified  with  Sohegurii, 
Siitov,  and  Tchermlan.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEDELAUCUS.     [Sidolooits.] 

SEDETA'NI.    [Edbtami.] 

BEDIBONIA'TES,  are  placed  by  Pliny  in  Aqni> 
tania  (iv.  c.  19).  He  says,  "  Aquitani,  undo  nomen 
provinciae,  Sediboniates.  Mox  in  oppidum  contri- 
bnti  Convenae,  Begerri."  The  Begerri  are  the  Bi> 
gerriones  of  Caesar.  [BiOERBionKS.]  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  position  of  the  Sediboniates 
except  from  what  Pliny  says,  who  seems  to  place 
them  near  the  Bigerriones  and  Convenae.  [CoM- 

▼EKAB.]  [6.  I/.] 

SEDUW,  a  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhone,  whom  Caesar  (£.  G.  iii.  1,  7)  mentions: 
"  Nantuates  Sednnos  Veragrosqne."  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20) 
in  the  same  order.  They  are  east  of  the  Veragri, 
and  in  the  Valait.  Their  chief  town  had  the  same 
name  as  the  people.  The  French  call  it  SUm,  and 
the  Germans  name  it  Sitiat,  which  is  the  ancient 
name,  for  it  was  called  Sedunum  in  the  middle 
ages.  An  inscription  has  been  found  at  iSiont 
"  Civitas  Sedunornm  Patrona"  SUtat  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  crossed  by  a  stream 
called  SioTine.  The  town-hall  is  said  to  contain 
several  Boman  inscriptions.  [Naktuakes;  Octo- 
DCBin.]  [G.  L.] 

SEDU'SII,  a  German  tribe  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(£.  G.  i.  SI)  as  serving  under  Ariovistas;  but  as  no 
particniars  are  stated  about  them,  and  as  they  are  not 
spoken  of  by  any  subsequent  writer,  it  is  impassible 
to  say  to  what  part  d  Germany  they  belonged. 
Some  regard  them  as  the  same  as  the  Ednsones 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ.  40),  and  others  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Fbondusi  whom  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  §  12)  phuies  in  the  Cimbrian  Cberaonesus  ; 
but  both  conjectures  are  mere  fancies,  based  on 
nothing  bnt  a  faint  resembUnce  of  names,     [L.  S.] 

SEGALLAUNI(SeToAAoi;Foi,PtoLii.  10.  §  II). 
Ptolemy  places  them  west  of  the  Allobroges,  and  he 
names  as  th^r  town  Valentia  Colonia  (  Valenix),  near 
the  Bhone.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  names  them  Segovellauni, 
and  pUces  them  between  the  Vocontii  and  the 
Allobroges;  bnt  he  makes  Valentia  »  town  of  the 
Cavares.     [Cayares.]  [6.  L.] 

SEGASAMUNCLUM  (2«7«ra^*y«o»Xoi',  Ptol. 
iL  6.  §  53),  a  town  of  the  Antrigones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Tim  Ant.  p.  394.)  VarioDsly 
identified  with  &  Maria  de  RUmrtdonda,  Cameno, 
and  Balluercanei.  [T.  H.  D,] 
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SE'GEDA  AL'GURI'NA,  an  important  town  of 
HsfiaBU  BaMica,  bet'ecn  tin  Baetis  and  the  coast. 
(IMo.  iiL  1.  &  3.)  Commonly  supposed  to  b«  61 
/■».»  OfiVg  HKHtra  near  Jatft.  [T.  H.  D.] 

S£GEL<XTM  (llim.  AmL  f.  475,  called  also 
AdCLOCnt.  li.  f.  47$),  a  town  in  Britannia  Bo- 
Bar^a.  oa  tiw  mad  from  Lindam  to  Eboraeam.  ae- 
cu«~.  .:^  w  CamiMn  (p.  582)  Litlieborougk  in  A'ot- 
«i».-<k.«jLU-v.  [T.H.D.] 

>£t.L  S.VUA  C^rrfvitOL,  Stmh.  iiL  f.  16S),  or 
Sr  -.i&kito  MtA  Segbamo  (/fin.  AiU.  fp.  394, 
44».  4>«:  C^u.  Infer,  no.  4719),  and  Skgisa- 
»  ■vix^rs  rf  tif  i-,: j'  i'anis  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  4),  a 
•  « -  •'  : '«  Uu'-Sci  or  Tonnodip  in  Hi»pania  Tar- 
nc\*  •"^>-9.  c  tbe  r»i  fi>m  Tairaeo  to  Astnrica, 
ki«  -a  ->i  J'icw  \  ;j  the  W  UBraiacxL  (Flares, 
ijc  .N-.—  r.  p.  419.  rr.  f.  59.)        [T.  H.  D.] 

^^v.-£N<tSA.  la  Gi:::a.  is  phoed  in  Out  Table 
VfCwra  C  r.t..:'-  =  >  l\Tiril}  and  Andwnatnnnm 
(■lan.-T»\  asu  I2ir  OKascv  of  tieffesaera  from  each 
li.A.'w  b  r  k.-a«d  xxL  The  site  of  Sr^vssem  is  noi 
«r-Li.  iyi-*  ix  i2  il  »  fht»  Banted  Smzammeeoirt. 
V.  ••■.:,<  [G-L] 

Si  .-i^TA  vS«T«»''«:  £lh.  Xtytrrarit.  Seges- 
^~s>  .  £:.  Tinsr  I'j^-  ;*nn'),  a  citr  of  Sicily  is  tlir 
X  «  sa,.*  f '  f  a^a^^.  ajoas  6  inile»  di^tact  fran  tlie 
aak.  uc  M  m' .  .X  F±z.-  rr.nt.  Its  name  b  alvan 
w—  '«   ;»  :x  A:i.tf  izti  ^ttr  c  nren-.porsrr  Grrek 

4c  .  lou  £  aa?  i«ix»  hna  trvjurarlT  asiseiteil  that 
"*  »»>  i->«  -•.  ».-.:»•!  to  S»-,:«>ta  by  tlie  R.«cais,  for 
;  *^  ;u.  -.««*  ('  ai  -t  zz  tile  Ci  oiiien  of  tile  raae  of 
I^-^CA  s.  L>;  --  (i'tsi.  a.r.  St^tta,  f.  HO  )  Tlris 
ac  ex  ijv  i».  •«.er.  i,^:r  red  by  its  ccii^  which 
3t->»  ;  a;  cv€a..vra>.y  bc^on  the  t:2ie  <«'  Th^cy- 
«.>.v>  X  «a»  A.  <u  »y  t.ie  ichat^tazts  tbetBseavs 
:f9<r.:a.  :  :•  ti^s  :h:s  form  &««::is  s*  bare  been 
3u  'wc  >y  ;:>>  Grr^lu  iotu  £.e»ta.  Tbe  otinM 
Mk.  •»'«  ■t'.k"  •  c  ^•i  Sr,r«s:a  ii>  purr  :*>  «fabC=«L  Tbe 
r-  •■  .  .•  •*— 'f'-t  ii:>»o^  the  Grevks  ar>i  »iocc<i!  iy 
T  •■  •  •ij?>  ,  i'sf.  Ti.  2;  Din  ys.  L  52;  S.— »;.  i:._ 
>  K?- .  sevn^M  it^  foundatioii  ic  a  n^,^  jt  Tr'^an 
sec  •  '-v  fiC  sties  itvtn  the  u^s^rrac:-^  d  i^or  clijz 
atsti.  .ifls  ^s£.;.<.a  was  rea-iily  VMruowd  by  tar 
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erar  be  tbe  origin  of  tiie  tnfitiia,  tts  ns  iw 
doubt  on  the  one  hand  that  thea!y«aat^Wi 
people  distinct  fraai  the  SieaniunLtkBnaF^ 
this  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  iheotbettiaiaK 
a  Greek  colony.     ThiKyifidea,  ii  sasaa;  .j 
allies  of  the  Athenian*  at  the  tine  J  a  rK»- 
nesian  War,  distinctly  calls  tbe  Stpm'an- 
ri-tiis;  and   the  hisftsy  <f  the  Gnd  dae  a 
Sicily  was  evidently  icooided  aiib  nfriBsai 
accuracy  for  lu  to  rdy  upon  tu  satbacineK 
pronounces  any  people  to  be  ncai-Hdfest  'Tr:, 
T)L  57.)     At  the  same  time  tbn  ^fm  t  '!• 
been,  ftnm  a  vesy  cariy  peiiod,  in  6»  tmxr. 
with  the  Gmk  cities  of  Sidly,  nl  Oev  :  ■ 
relations  both  of  hostility  sad  iSaa  rz ' 
Hellenic  states,  wholly  di&nsii  hsBlircr'x-- 
barians  in  the  island.     The  early  ataaa  s  vK 
driliaation  is  shown  also  fay  their  em.  i^  f 
inscribed  with  Gnek  chanicttn.  snd  bv  ai  » 
qmstionaUe  impreaa  of  GnA  art, 

Tbe  first  historical  notice  ef  the  SeeBtaSD- 
mitted  to  ns  represents  them  as  jfaes^  'S^  ° 
early  as  B.  c:  580)  in  hnstilitirt  wti  ii(>c^- 
tinea,  which  would  appear  to  |ane  llai  W» 
bad  already  exlended  their  tontBOS  uarc'- 
come  into  oootart  with  each  other.  Bytkt^' 
aseiitance  of  a  body  of  Cni£an  snl  Qgccr 
prants  nado-  PentathlnsL  the  SegeaB  <  Ba '  < 
ohtiinrri  theadranta^  oecr  their  adma.'is-tr>, 
T.  9.)  A  nave  obsratc  statcmcs:  ti  l>Mn  > 
iates  that  acain  in  B.  c  454.  ibr  Stcrte  n- 
en^raeed  in  boatilitiet  with  the  La^AtrMt :: 
posMession  of  the  temtoiy  en  ibe  liwr  )ta'.* 
(U.  xL  8C.)  The  MB*  af  the  Lihisao  s  J?- 
certa^njy  cmBeoox.  as  no  town  rf  tbstiSK%-<« 
tLL  l-flc  aftei  waiifa  [LiLTBACm] :  hK  ■•  b' 
Oct  mLa  peopfe  i*  .leally  meant,  ihs*^  m  ?~ 
9«-  fUoE  »  thai  it  is  the  SeIiaaKi*es.  rS  < 
tat  SiqestaBf  aeem  to  bare  bear  ap^  it  '^ '' 
peifeCBs:  dsfotcs.  It  wasdaBfaiJe>vi:t><''~ 
sceoftbca  tfatmsdics  SfEaiiBt  theaeMici:^v^  — 
the  i:u.u'f  I  tad:  adnntate  of  the  fo:  Jey-^ 
f  Scily  under  Laches  (E-C.  tMi^t- 
ktawaty  of  alliaaoe  wid  Aihsa.  'Jr 
n.«.)  This.  Iw'smi.  nenis  to  hate  M  U>  > 
scI-.  sal  shortly  after,  hoetiias  b>n;o 
ir-,«a  oBt.  the  Stfcssatjata  calhd  ia  tbt  ii<  ~'  -' 
thw  Ac- 
wen  abk  te|<al^e~■ 
bw  had  aad  sea.  fa  ibiiei.-:t"~ 
the  StscMos.  kaiae  >■  nia  sffSsd  trB«^- 
aad  C1CB  I*  Carthsfc.  «><  -■ 


a  <Mt  I*  Scar,  a.c.  41fi.  (Tte^  ''■  ' 
x^  S2.)  b  k  mM  ttedssrackw  : 
pM  Msaei  he  fia^  lia  ayil—  bB«  - 
cchwd  the  flThi'miii  canys  he  a  Uoast' 
•twM::h.ail*i  Ihaa  t>  cam*  a  na?  ^ 

iZrtewKfad  n  lahMiiitBif»<^ 
■•^ar  tke  vrioi  rftk  A:kaM':- 
Cn■cn.S.4S:  Died.  ix.nD.< 
Batthsaeh  am  iiSsf  of  Swate  ■*>  ts  => 
aifaa:  e^Sect  rf  Ik  fm»  All      i  ei^«  ' 
SieCy.  laac  <sy  ban  bA  fm  m  it  ai"^'- 
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anna  apunat  Syracnse,  aad  the  contest  betveen 
SefteatB  anil  Selmiu  was  almost  furgolten  in  the 
more  impiirtaiit  struggle  between  those  two  great 
powen.  In  the  snmmer  of  b.  &  415  an  Athenian 
flert,  proceeding  along  the  coatst,  took  the  suiall  town 
of  Hrocara,  on  the  coast,  near  Segesta,  and  made  it 
over  to  the  Srgestana.  (Thac  vi.  62:  Diud.  xiii. 
6.)  The  latter  people  are  again  mentioned  on  more 
than  one  occasion  as  sending  apxiliar;  troops  to 
assist  their  Athenian  allies  (Thuc  vii.  57 ;  Diod.  xiiL 
7);  but  no  other  notice  occura  of  them.  The  iinal 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  left  the  SegeKtans  again  ex- 
poxed  to  the  attacks  of  their  neigbbonrs  the  Seli- 
nnntines;  and  feeling  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  them,  thev  again  had  recourse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  determined  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
sent  them,  in  the  first  iuHt^ince,  an  auxiliary  force 
of  SOOO  Africans  and  SOU  Campanian  mercenaries, 
vhich  sufficed  to  ensure  tliem  tlie  victor?  over  their 
rivida,  B.C.  410.  (Uiod.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  this 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  s  vast  armament 
under  Hannibal,  wlio  Unded  at  Lilybaeum,  and, 
proceeding  direct  to  Selinns,  took  and  destroyed  tlie 
city.  (/&.  M— ■■iS.)  This  was  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  Himera;  and  the  Carthaginian  power 
now  became  finnly  established  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Sicily.  Selesta,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
this  forniidabie  neighbour,  naturally  fell  gradually 
into  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Carthage. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  that  remained  faithful 
to  this  alliance  even  in  B.  c.  397,  when  the  great 
ex]jedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily  and  the 
siege  of  Motya  seemed  altogether  to  shake  the  power 
of  Carthage.  Dionysius  in  consequence  Uud  siege 
to  Segesta,  and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
especially  after  the  fall  of  Mutya;  but  the  city  was 
able  to  defy  his  eflurts,  until  the  landing  of  Hi- 
liiilco  with  a  furmidjtble  Carthaginian  force  changed 
the  aspect  of  affiurs,  and  compelled  Dionysius  to 
raise  the  si^.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  53—55.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  little  moie  of  Segesta  till  the  time  of 
Agathocles,  nnder  whom  it  sufi'ei'ed  a  great  calamity. 
The  despot  having  landeil  in  the  W.  of  Sicily  on  his 
return  from  Africa  (b.  c.  307),  and  being  received 
into  the  city  as  a  friend  and  ally,  suddenly  turned 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  a  pretence  of  disaffection, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  citizens  (sHid  to  amount 
to  10,000  in  number)  to  the  sword,  plundered  their 
wealth,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery.  He  then  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to 
Dicaeopolis,  and  assigned  it  as  a  residence  to  the 
fugitives  and  deserters  that  had  gathered  around 
bim.    (Diod.  XX.  71.) 

It  is  probable  that  Segesta  never  altogether  recovered 
this  blow;  but  it  soon  resumed  its  original  name,  and 
again  appears  in  history  as  an  independent  city, 
Tims  it  is  mentioned  in  B.  a  276,  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  joined  Pyrrhus  during  his  expedition  into  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxii.  la  Eae.  H.  p.  498.)  It, 
however,  soon  after  fell  again  nnder  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  tlie  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  them,  as 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  (  Vtrr.  iv.  33) ;  a  circumstance  of 
which  we  have  no  other  account.  It  continued  subject 
to,  or  at  least  dependent  on  that  people,  till  the  First 
Punic  War.  In  the  first  year  of  tliat  war  (b.  c  264) 
it  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  but 
without  success  (Diod.  xxiii.  3.  p.  501 ) ;  but  shortly 
after  the  inhabitants  pat  the  Carthaginian  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  declared  for  the  alliance  of  Rome. 
(Jb.  5.  pi  502;  Zonar,  viii.  9.)    They  were  in  con- 
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seqnence  besieged  by  a  Carthaginian  forre,  and  were 
at  one  time  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  were  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Duilius,  after  his  naval  victory, 
B.  c.  260.  (Pol.  i,  24.)  Segesta  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  defection  from  Carthage ;  on  which  account, 
as  well  as  of  their  pretended  Trojan  descent,  the  in- 
habitants were  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the 
Bomans.  They  were  exempted  from  all  pnblic  bur- 
dens, and  even  as  late  as  the  lime  of  Cicero  continued 
to  be  "  sine  foedere  immuiies  ac  liberi."  (Cic.  Vtrr. 
iii.  6,  iv.  33.)  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
Scipio  Africanns  restored  to  the  Segestans  a  statue 
of  Diana  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, probably  when  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhos.  (Cic  Vtrr. 
iv,  33.)  During  the  Servile  War  also,  in  B.C.  103, 
the  territory  of  Segesta  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of 
thorn  where  the  insurrection  broke  out  with  tlie 
greatest  fury.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  5,  Ex.  Photf.  934.) 
But  with  the  exception  of  these  incidental  notices  we 
hear  little  of  it  under  the  Roman  government.  It 
seems  to  have  been  still  a  considerable  town  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  had  a  port  or  emporium  of  its 
own  on  the  bay  about  6  miles  distant  (rh  t&v  Alyttr* 
t4<dv  ifiiripiov,  Stmb.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 :  ifyfirrayciv 
iliitiptmi,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  4).  This  emporium  seems 
to  have  grown  op  in  the  days  of  Strabo  to  he  a  more 
important  place  than  Segesta  itself;  but  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  ancient  city  is  attested  both 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  we  learn  from  the  former 
that  the  inhabitants,  though  they  no  longer  retained 
their  position  of  nominal  independence,  enjoyed  the 
privil^es  of  the  Latin  citizenship.  (Strab.  {.  c; 
Plin.  in.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  decaying  place,  and  no  trace 
of  it  is  subsequently  found  in  history.  The  site  is 
said  to  have  been  finally  abandoned,  in  consequence, 
of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  in  a.  d.  900  (Amico, 
ad  FaieU.  Sic.  vij.  4.  not.  9).  and  is  now  wholly  de- 
solate ;  but  the  town  of  CatUtl  'a  Hare,  about  6  wiles 
distant,  occupies  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  site 
as  the  ancient  emporium  or  port  of  Segesta, 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  still  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  and  theatn,  the  former  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  striking  ruins  in  Sicily, 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  aboot  3  miles  NW.  of  CabUtifimi, 
in  a  very  barren  and  open  situation.  It  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  six  columns  in  front  and  fourteen 
on  each  side  (all,  except  one,  quite  perfect,  and  that 
only  damaged),  forming  a  parailelogrum  of  162  feet 
by  66.  From  the  cotunuis  not  being  fluted,  they 
have  lather  a  heavy  aspect ;  bnt  if  due  allowance  bis 
made  for  this  circumstance,  the  architecture  is  on 
the  whole  a  light  order  of  Doric  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  is  not  of  very  early  date. 
From  the  ab.sence  of  fluting,  as  well  as  other  details 
of  the  architecture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
never  was  fliiislied, — the  work  probably  being  inter- 
rupted by  some  pohlical  catastrophe.  This  temple 
appeal's  to  have  stood,  as  was  often  the  case,  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  W. 
of  it  The  latter  occupied  the  summit  of  a  hill  of 
small  extent,  at  tlie  foot  of  which  flows,  in  a  deep 
valley  or  nvine,  the  torrent  now  called  the  Fimte 
Gaggera,  a  confluent  of  the  Fiumt  di  S.  Barioimuo, 
which  flows  about  5  miles  £.  of  Segesta.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  ancient  Crimisus  [Crimisub],  cele- 
brated for  the  great  victory  of  Tiinoleun  over  the 
Carthaginians,  while  the  Gaggera  must  probably  be 
the  stream  called  by  Diodorua  (xx  7 1 )  t  he  ScaiiuuHlet 
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Two  other  stretma  are  mentioned  by  Aeliu  (T.  H. 
iu  33)  in  connection  with  Segesta,  the  Telmessaa  and 
the  Forpax  ;  bat  we  are  wholly  at  a  lose  to  determine 
tbem.  Some  vestiges  of  theancient  walls  may  itill  be 
traced;  bat  almost  the  only  rains  which  remain 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  are  those  of 
the  theatre.  These  hare  lieen  Utely  cleared  out, 
and  exhibit  the  praecmetio  and  sixteen  rows  of  seats, 
great  part  in  good  presen-atioo.  The  general  form 
and  armngement  are  parely  Greek ;  and  the  bnilding 
nets  at  the  back  oa  the  steep  rocky  slope  of  the  hill, 
out  of  which  a  considerable  part  of  it  has  been  ex- 
cavated. It  is  tamed  towards  the  N.  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  broad  bay  of  Cattell  'a  Man. 
(For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Segesta,  see  Swinbame'a  thueU,  roL  ii.  pp.  i231  — 
S35;  Smyth's  Sidfy,  pp.  67,  68;  and  especially 
Serra  di  Faleo,  AtUichita  deUa  Sicilia,  vol.  L  pt.  ii.) 
Ancient  writers  mention  the  existence  in  the  territory 
of  Segesta  of  tharmal  springs  or  waters,  which  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  (rtk  dtpiia 
dSara  Aiyivrcua,  Strah.  vL  p.  87S  ;  btpitii  Aovrpi 
ri  Tytarma,  Diod.  iv,  33).  These  are  apparently 
the  salphoreous  springs  at  a  spot  called  Calametti, 
about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
(FaselL  Sk.  viL  4.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  "  Aquas  Segestanae  sive  Pincianae ' 
(/(m.  Ant.  p.  91);  bat  the  origin  of  the  latter  name 
is  wholly  nnknown. 

The  coins  of  Segesta  have  the  figure  of  a  dog  on 
the  reverse,  which  evidently  alludes  to  the  fable  of 
tlie  river-god  Crimisns,  the  mythical  parent  of 
Aegestus,  having  assumed  that  form.  (Strr.  ad  Aat. 
I  S50,  V.  30;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  234.)  The  older  ooins 
(as  already  obeerved)  uniformly  write  the  name 
SErEXTA,  as  on  the  one  annexed:  thoee  of  later 
date,  which  are  cf  .oppar  only,  bear  the  legend 
ErESTAION  (Eckhel,  Lcf.  236).     [E.  H.  B.] 


OOCC  OF  SKOESTA. 

SEGESTA  iSettn),  a  town  on  tlie  coast  of  Li- 
garia,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  describing  the  coast  of 
tbht  country  from  Genua  to  the  Macra.  (Plin.  iii. 
fi.  s.  7.)  He  calls  it  Segesta  Tigulliorum;  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the  name  of  the 
Tigullii,  and  a  town  named  Tigullia  is  mentioned  by 
him  just  befure.  Segesta  is  commonly  identified  with 
Setiri  (called  Sittri  di  Ltvanie  to  distinguish  it 
from  aootber  place  of  the  name),  a  considerable 
town  about  30  miles  from  Gatoa,  while  Tigullia  is 
probably  represented  by  Tngo$o,  a  vilhige  about  3 
miles  further  inland,  where  there  are  considerable 
Boman  remains.  Some  of  the  USS.  of  Pliny,  in- 
deed, have  "  Tigullia  intus,  et  Segesta  Tigulliorum," 
which  would  seem  to  point  clearly  to  this  position  of 
the  two  places,  (Sillig,  ad  loc.)  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  Te^uUta  of  the  Itineraries  (^Jtm. 
AnL  p.  398)  is  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliay.  [E.  H.  B.l 

SKGESTA,  or  SEGESTICA.    [SisciA.] 
SEGIDA  (XiyiSa,  Stnho   iiL  p.  I62>    I.  A 


SEGOBRIOn. 

town  of  the  Arevoci  in  Hisponia  Tarracoieiina. 
According  to  Appian,  who  caUa  it  XeyhSii  (vi.  44X 
it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Belli,  and  was  40 
stadia  in  circumference.  Stephanas  B.  («.  e.)  calls 
it  SryiSr),  and  makes  it  a  town  of  the  Cdtiberism, 
of  whom  indeed  the  Arevaci  and  Bdli  were  only 
subordinate  tribes.  S^da  was  the  occaaon  of  tlw 
first  Celtiberian  War  (Appian,  L  cX  and  was  pro- 
bably the  same  place  called  Segestiea  by  Livy 
(xxxiv.  17). 

3.  A  town  of  Hispouia  Baetica,  with  the  nr- 
name  Rcstitata  Julia.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

8EGISA  (2/7ura,  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  61),  a  town  of 
the  Bastitani  in  W"r«"'»  Tarraconcnsis,  perhtpi 
the  modem  Sehegm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGI'SAMA  and  SEGISAMA  JUTJA  (!<• 
ylnita  'louAfo,  Ptd.  iL  6.  §  50),  a  town  of  His 
pania  Tairaconenais.  We  find  the  iuhabitants  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  Segisamajuliensea  (iii.  3.  •■  4). 
Ptolemy  ascribes  the  town  to  the  Vaccaa,  but  Pliny 
to  tbe  Turmodigi,  whence  we  may  probably  conclnifa 
that  it  lay  on  the  borders  of  both  those  tribes.  Tbe 
hitter  aathor  expressly  distingnishes  it  fion  Se- 
gisamo.  [T.H.D.] 

SEGISAMO.    [SEOsaiKA.] 

SEGISAHUNCLUM.    [SsoABAKmrcLim.] 

SEGNI,  a  German  tribe  in  Belgium,  nwntiaicd 
by  Caesar  (£.  G.  vi.  32)  with  the  Condmsi,  and 
placed  between  the  Eburones  and  the  Treviri  li 
A  <j.  ii.  4  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Ccodmsi,  Eborcoaa, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  "  qui  uno  nomine  Gennui 
appellantur;'  but  he  doee  not  name  the  Segni  in 
that  passage.  There  is  still  a  place  named  Sma  or 
Signet  near  Condna,  on  tbe  boiilers  of  Ncamir;  lod 
this  may  indicate  the  position  of  the  SegsL  [G.  L] 

SEGOBODIUH.  in  Gallia,  placed  in  tbe  TsUt 
on  a  road  from  Andomatunum  (^LangreM)toVeKDio 
(^Bettm^on').  The  Itin.  gives  the  same  road,  bet 
omits  Segobodium.  IVAnvillo  supposes  Segobodiom 
to  be  Sevaa,  which  is  on  the  Sain,  and  in  tbe  di- 
rection between  Baan^on  and  Ijatgn*.    [6.  L] 

SEGOBRI'GA  C^eyiepirra,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  58). 
1.  The  capital  of  tbe  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tam- 
conensis.  (Plm.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  It  lay  SW.  of  Caear- 
angusta,  and  in  the  juriadictioo  cf  Carthago  Nora. 
(Plin.  i  e.)  The  surrounding  district  wss  cele- 
brated for  its  talc  or  selenite.  (Id.  xxxvL  22.  a  4S.) 
It  must  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Priejo, 
where,  near  Pemutacrite,  considerable  ruins  aie  still 
to  be  found.  (Florez,  £Mp.  Sagr.  viL  p.  61.)  For 
coins  see  Sestini,  L  p.  193.  (Of.  Strah.  uL  f.  162; 
Front  Slrat  iii.  10.  6.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispama  Tarra- 
conensis,  known  only  from  inacriptionB  and  coins, 
the  modem  Segorbe.  (Florei,  £^.  S<^.  v.  p.  21, 
viiL  p.  97,  and  Med.  pp.  573, 650;  Mionttet,  i.  p.  50, 
and  Supp.  L  p.  102.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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SEOODUNUM. 

SEGODU'NUM  (SeYdSoumr).  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§  21)  calls  S^odnnum  the  chief  town  of  the 
Kateni  [RtTTENi],  *  Gallic  people  west  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  Aquitsnia  of  Ptolemy.  In  some 
eilitions  of  Ptolemy  the  reading  is  Segodunnm  or 
Ktodonmn.  In  the  Table  tlie  name  is  Segodam, 
which  is  probably  a  corrnpt  fonn;  and  it  has  the 
inaric  of  a  chief  town.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Civitas  Bntenomm,  whence  the  modern  name  Soda, 
on  tile  Aveynm,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  town.  [G.  L.] 

S£GODU'NUM  {%ty6iowor),  a  town  of  sonth- 
em  Germany,  probably  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Her- 
inundnri,  is,  according  to  some,  the  modem  Win- 
bmrg.  (Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  S9;  comp.  Wilhelm.  Germa- 
mm,  p.  209.)  [L.  S.] 

SEGCNTIA.  1.  A  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Hispania  Tairaconensis,  16  miles  from  Gaesaran- 
gnsta.  (Am.  Ant  pp  437, 439.)  Host  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Seguntia  af  Liry  (xxziv.  19).  The 
modem  Rueda,  according  to  Lapis. 

2.  (3ryorria  TlapdfUKa,  Pt<j.ii.  6.  §  66),  a  town 
of  the  Barduli  in  Hispen1sTarnu»nensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGONTUCI,  a  peo^e  in  the  S.  part  of  Bri- 
tannia, in  Hemgahin.  (Camden,  pp.  84,  146; 
Caes.  a  O.  T.  21 ;  Orelli,  Itucr.  2013.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGO'NTIUM,  a  city  in  the  MW.  part  of  Bri- 
tannia Secnnda,  whence  there  was  a  road  to  Deva. 
(/(in.  Ant.  p.  482.)  It  is  the  modern  Caernarvon, 
the  little  rirer  by  which  is  still  called  Sejont. 
(Camden,  p.  798.)  It  is  called  S^n»itio  l>X  ^e 
Geogr.  Kav.  (t.  81).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGORA,  in  Gallia,  appears  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Portus  Namnetum  (iVotuet)  to  Limnntun, 
or  Limonam  (Pottterf).  D'Anville  supposes  that 
Segora  is  Bratmre,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Nanta  to  Poitiers.  [G.  L.] 

'  SKGOSA,  in  Crallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Aqoaa  Tarbellicae  (Dax)  to 
BatiipHk  (Bordeaux).  The  first  station  from  Aqnae 
Tarbellicae  is  Mosconnum,  or  Mostominm,  the  site  of 
which  is  unknown.  The  next  is  Segosa,  which 
D'Anville  fixes  at  a  place  named  Etamai  or  £s- 
couni.  But  he  observes  that  the  distance,  28 
Gallic  leagues,  between  Aquae  and  Segosa  is  leas 
than  the  distance  in  the  Itin.  [G.  L.J 

SEGOVELLAUNI.     [SKOAtXAtWO.] 

SEGOTIA  (SryowSIo,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  66).  1.  A 
town  of  the  Areraci  in  Hispania  Tairaconensis,  on 
tbe  rood  from  Emerita  to  GaesaiwiguBta,  (/(in. 
AnLf.  435;  Flin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Flor.  iii.  22.)  It 
still  exists  under  the  ancient  name.  For  coins  see 
Florei  (_Med.  ii.  p.  577),  Mionnet  (L  p.  51,  and 
Suppl.  i.  p.  104),  and  Sestini  (p.  196). 

2.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  rirer  Si- 
Iieea'4.  (Hirt.  B.  A.  57.)  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  S»cili  or  the  modem  Perabad.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGUSIA'NI  (SeToiruu-of  or  ^trfovamoi),  a 
Gallic  people.  When  Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  was  leading 
against  the  Helretii  the  troops  which  he  had  rused 
io  North  Italy,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  reached  the 
territoiy  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory  of 
the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone  into  the  country 
of  the  S^nsiani:  "Hi  snnt  extra  Piarinciam  trans 
Bhodannm  primi.'  (A  0.  i.  10.)  He  therefore  places 
them  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhone  and  the  iSo^ne, 
for  he  was  following  the  Helvetii,  who  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  So^ne.  In  another  place  (vii.  64)  he  speaks 
of  the  Aedui  and  Segnsiani  as  bordering  on  the 
Frorincia,  and  the  Segnsiani  were  dependents  of  the 
Aedui  (Tii.  75>    Strabo  (iv.  p.  186)  phioes  the 
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Segnsiani  between  the  Rhodanns  and  (he  Duhi:i 
(Oouis),  on  which  D'Auville  remarks  that  he 
ongbt  to  have  placed  them  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.  But  part  of  the  Segusiani  at  least 
were  west  of  Uie  Bhi>ne  in  Caesar's  time,  as  he 
plainly  tells  ns,  and  therefore  some  of  them  were 
between  tbe  Rhone  and  the  Doubt,  though  this  is  a 
very  inaccurate  way  of  fixing  thrar  poidtioa,  for  the 
Doubt  ran  through  the  ten-itoiy  of  the  Seqnani. 
Lngdunum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Segntiani. 
[LuoDUNUM.]  Pliny  gives  to  the  Segusiani  the 
name  of  Liberi  (iv.  18). 

In  Cicero's  oration  Pro  P.  (^dntio  (c.  25),  s 
Gallic  people  named  Sebagninos,  Sebaginnos,  with 
several  other  variations,  is  mentioned.  The  reading 
"  Sebnsiaiios  "  is  a  correction  of  Lambinns.  Baiter 
(Orelli's  Cicero,  2nd  ed.)  has  written  "  Segusiavo*  " 
in  this  passage  of  Cicero  on  bis  own  authority;  but 
there  is  no  name  Segnsiavi  in  Gallia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  true  reading  is  "  Segusianos."  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  §  14)  names  Rodumna  (iZoonns)  and  Forum 
Segusianorum  as  the  towns  of  the  Segusiani,  which 
shows  that  the  Segusiani  in  bis  time  extended  tn 
the  Loire  [Boduuna];  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  territory  was  probably  west  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saine.  Mionnet,  quoted  by  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  320), 
has  a  medal  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  tha 
Segnsiani  [G.  L.] 

SEGU'SIO  (3eyou<"o<' :  £<*•  'Seyomruii'Ss,  Se- 
gusinns  :  Suid),  a  city  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dnria  (^Dora  Riparia),  at  the  distance  of  35 
miles  from  Augusta  Tanrinomm  (Turin).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Gaulish  king  or  chieftain  Cottius, 
from  whom  the  Alpes  Cottiae  derived  their  name, 
and  who  became,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  tributary 
or  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hence, 
when  the  other  Alpine  tribes  were  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Augustus,  Cottius  retained  the  govern- 
ment of  his  territories,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus, 
and  was  able  to  transmit  them  to  his  son,  M.  Julius 
Cottius,  upon  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  even  con- 
ferred the  title  of  king.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  the  younger  Cottius,  in  the  reign  of  Mero, 
that  this  district  was  incorporated  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  anfl  Segnsio  became  a  Roman  municipal 
town.  (Strah.  iv.  pp.  179, 204;  Plin.  iiL  2a  s.  24; 
Amm.  Hare  xv.  10.) 

It  was  probably  from  an  early  period  tha  chief 
town  in  this  part  of  the  Alpe  and  the  cajpital  of  tbe 
surrounding  district  It  is  situated  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  route  leading  firam  the  Uont  Genivrt 
down  the  valley  of  the  Dora  with  that  which  crosses 
the  Mont  Ceait;  both  these  passages  were  among 
the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  were  doubtless  in 
use  from  a  veiy  early  period,  though  the  hitter  seems 
to  have  been  imaccountably  neglected  by  the  Romans. 
The  road  also  that  was  in  most  frequent  use  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  days  of  tiie 
Empire  to  arrive  at  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps  or 
Mont  Genivre,  was  not  that  by  Segnsio  up  the  valley 
of  the  Duria,  but  one  which  ascended  the  valley  of 
FeneitreUet  to  Ooelum  (Uxeau),  and  from  thence 
crossed  the  Col  de  Satriirti  to  Scingomagus  (at  or 
near  Ceaonne),  at  the  foot  of  the  actual  pass  of  the 
Genivre.  This  was  the  roote  taken  by  Caesar  in 
B.  c.  58,  and  appears  to  have  still  been  the  one  most 
usual  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10 ;  Strab. 
iv.  p.  179);  but  at  a  Ut«r  period  ths  road  by  Se- 
gnsio seems  to  have  come  into  general  use,  and  is 
that  given  in  the  Itineraries,     (/(tn.  Ant,  pp.  341, 
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357.)  Of  Sagoiio  u  •  mnnidixd  town  m  bar 
little  ;  bat  it  is  mentioned  u  snch  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  and  its  continoad  existence  ia  |jn>nd  by 
in.icriptiana  ai  well  aa  the  Itinerariea ;  and  we  leani 
that  it  continaad  to  be  a  considerable  town,  and 
»  militaiy  post  of  importance,  as  eommaniling  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  until  long  sfter  tbs  &U  of  the 
Westetn  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Ptol-  iiL  1. 
§  40;  Grater,  /iiscr.  p.  111.  1 ;  OrslL  /nscr.  1690, 
3803 ;  Amm.  Mara  zt.  10;  Itm.  Hier.  ^  556 ; 
P.  Diac.  Hilt.  Lang.  iii.  8;  Greg.  Tor.  ir.  39.) 

AmmiAnns  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Cottins  was 
•till  risible  at  Segusio  in  bis  time,  and  was  the  object 
of  mach  honour  and  Teneration  among  the  inhabitants 
(Amm.  L  c).  A  triomphsl  arch  erected  by  him  in 
boDoar  of  Angnstns  is  still  extant  at  Sma;  it  enn- 
meratra  the  names  of  the  "  CiTitates  "  which  wen 
tnbject  to  his  role,  and  which  were  fborteen  in  nam- 
b*r,  thnUKh  Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  Cottianae  ciTitates 
xii."  (Plin.  til  80.  s.  81;  Orell.  /nscr.  636.)  All 
then  are,  howerer,  mere  obscure  mountain  tribes, 
and  the  names  of  most  of  them  entirely  unknown. 
His  dominions  extended,  according  to  Strabo,  across 
the  moantains  as  &r  as  Ebrodunom  in  the  land  of 
the  Catariges  (Slrab.  ir.  p.  179);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  inscription  which  enumerates  the  Ca- 
taricrs  and  Mednlli  among  the  tribes  subject  to  his 
aatboiitr.  These  are  probably  the  two  omitted  by 
PdiiT.  Ocelum,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cliuone,  was 
(umpristd  in  the  territory  of  Cottins,  while  its  limit 
tovarvb  the  Taorini  was  marked  by  the  station  Ad 
Fmn,  pUced  by  the  Itineraries  on  the  road  tu  Au- 
g«>ta  raarinoram.  Bat  the  distances  given  in  the 
ItiorFuies  are  incomct,  and  at  variance  with  one 
MNther.  Ad  Fines  may  probably  be  pbued  at  or  near 
Jrv'iiaa*,  IS  miles  fiini  ruri'a,  and  80  from  Sum. 
Tb»  okHintaia  tribes  called  by  Pliny  the  "  Cottiauae 
OTtiatiK,''  when  united  with  the  Boman  government, 
■l£n4  ncavfti  only  the  Latin  franchise  (Plin.  i,  a); 
Ittt  as  ^<^:u»i<i  Se^-a^ne  a  Roman  manicipiuin,  it  must 
ban  rKv'.ini  ;h*  lul.  Cochise.  [£.  U.  B.] 

St'Ail>rKKO.  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Anto- 
■KM  !::».  aai  tn  the  Table,  is  a  town  of  Gallia  Kar- 
l«v:  >»,  aal  th*  name  is  prewrved  in  SutntM,  the 
«t «  M«m  <i  aa  amaiisscment  in  the  department  of 
Jmmm*  J  ft*.  «  the  n^ht  bank  of  the  Dmnaa. 
Kicss  nrju^rs  bsT*  beoi  found  at  Sittenm.  The 
a.i.iat  ia  :^  Nx.;.  Ptut.  Galliae  is  Civitas  Segeate- 
Tx^-i*  h  «*i  i.':fr»ard»  caUnl  S<^.esleriaai,  and  I 
Se^-<r*v>*  *\.  w^v-:.-^  ;^  oaoiera  name  cvxitoi.  (D'An- 
r.  m  x.***.,^^  [G.L.] 

J-MT..-  \    ~  r  «  -v-c  4t  Sar  "  is  e4aivalcat  to  "  the 
<«'  ,  ^  V  !P   ^  .*  ,^v^««.  xxxiLS.)    IkoBt  Sair  was  ' 
rnr  .  •'«      .C  .-r  f.-«a  sac  ^  padmtr  (,xxxvi.  8,  9 ;  j 
.»-M..  4.>\  u  t»  >.-<£•«>.«.«  w^idkiaey  wen  not  I 
ti   f  tsii  ■>!>!.  ^.'am.  VX.T.4.)     lis  paeral  sits- ' 
SI,    a   9  ."V^^Msi   n   JTW  fci  wwwa   (i.  8)   between  ' 
K  •'o>  axi  V>«!^  Baran.    Tae  •Bsdict  m«i>  have  . 
V»»>    «\««^<nK.  ir  ia  :i(ir  ivt-v<craie  aaiwtnuia 
••vt  \>.«J.  -• :  v-^  m  a  Seer  ^i  MV  ike  UnA- 
S't^  .-v%n  nB«tK  V.<Az:  S^  saaxy  day»  ^^  1. 3).  Tje 
«-..  .Mk    u.i..<>.':a»s  <c  N  «tt  ;!<ar  «CR  lb*  Baiias: 
*  >4C  .M  .->! ..  T«  Jt  £sa«  saKMtM  tbcm,  wbca 
Th  •    ).mt  jtx:^  •«<  :ik(<a  »«  )««.<•  tbaiL.  sal 

I  -*v>.-  sOMt '  ^'.a    ta.  28  : 
5;  .V' v^av"*  iv»c  «*  SHB 

t '  <.v».v  V  ft.',  i ;  \  sa>i  a« 
«>->v«hMs>>  >v*wt  XNtti  ut  U<bLW  T]^  o  bir- 
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bat  witboot  aaScieat  sntbaity  &r  (tima.  te. 
Wilsoa  mnfines  the  name  Is  lbs  a^aik  i  at 
Araba.  baa  a  Ettle  Dorlh  cf  hra  •  it  Oaf 
of  Aiaiak,  MtuA  nmgthti^mMdSui 
(AoKbo/'de  £iUe,nl.  L  pfk.88S,Se.ir.!«  . 
but  since  Kadfiih  was  m  Seir,  itiiAaBlaQa 
name  most  base  gstwafaid  mach  vm  w,  sU 
on  both  sides  tha  Araba.  Ur.  Rsshaisn  a 
name  EiStrr  given  to  an  elevated  jia*::tat 
of  Ksdesh,  which  moat,  be  thiski,  bt  de  !■  aacC 
to  in  DaU.  L  44,  where  the  lain liiii  ig  taai 
before  the  Amalftitra  (WDbms's  A^  C^  t^i 
appendix,  f.  46&.)  [i  •  j 

SEIRAE.     [Paoran.] 

SELACHUSA,  an  iataad  lyng  of  Ik  i-r^ 

promontoiy  of  Speiraeiim, niSi^^ii  ^^j  br  P> 

(ir.  12.  s.  57). 

8ELAH.     [Pkiha.] 

SELAHBIKA  (ZqA^HSoa.  Pid.  i-  i  S  ^i  > 
town  on  the  coast  of  Hi-rst's  Baeaa  Wnic  » 
andAbdera.  (Plin.  iiL  I.S.S.)  FbRi(£^^ 
xiL  pp.  3,  6)  identifies  it  with  CtUreU.  ^.a- 
cording  to  IJkert  (u.  p,LpL-351),aiiiik  tat 
in  the  neighboarhnad  cf  SortimL       [I.  i  K 

SELAS.     [MsasEsu,  p.  348,  k] 

SELASIA.     [Seixasu.] 

SELEMNUS.     [ACHAU.  p.  13,  V  Si  llj 

SELEKTIS  or  SELENITIS(3cAinii>&» 
T{t)  a  district  in  theaoath-west  part  cf  C£=i.s- 
tending  along  the  coast,  bat  aIsDsoaa&aaa-3 
interior ;  it  derived  its  name  film  ibe  tm  ' 
Selinns.     (PtoL  t.  8.  §§8,5.)  [Li' 

SEL£NU'SlA£(2«Xi)mKrlai)sSEIiXSn!.> 
two  bikes  formed  by  the  sea,  north  rftk  waa •■ 
Caystnu,  and  not  &r  from  the  tesiflt  cftk  Iiisa 
Artemis.  These  two  lakes,  wfaicb  ocriaii' 
with  each  other,  vera  extremely  rick  U  &iirf 
formed  pan  of  the  revenue  of  the  tenfje  i^Araa 
though  they  were  on  several  occasiaBS  am^  ^  ^ 
(Slrah.  xir.  p.  648  ;  Pfin. r.  31.)  neaatia 
lakes,  derived  fmn  Selene,  tliam>ai.f»idaiLxi'» 
mis,  probably  aro»  &om  their  nfrw'**  v::  a 
great  goddess  of  Epheaoa.  (CaEp.  Ca^i 
TVmeb  ia  .ista  JViiior,  vol.  L  p.  Id)    '^-. 

SELEUCKIA  or  SELEUCIA,  two  aaa  is  ^ 
I.  As  Beixx  (ScAennia  rpki  B^),  sv^csa 
called  SsLKDOOBELCa,  sitaJued  ii  ll»  ~-^ 
of  Casaotis,  placed  by  Ptulemv  in  1oe$.  (Sr  i  ~ 
34°  45'.     TheBdnswasatiibotsiTif  liieuA 

running  into  it  from  the  W.,  and  since,  as  f«o<^*' 
marks,  Sdeacia  was  exactly  in  thesssK  k^nia 
Pahos,  it  most  have  been  doe  £.of  it.  Xi>ai>>^  -■ 
ancient  Paltas,  fies  two  boun  S.  of  ^siua- 1-^^ 
Gabab,  on  the  coast.  Selencia  ad  Hs-t  t.:^' 
knkad  far  1°  10"  to  the  E.,  aaxadi^  a  T:  - : 
reckoning,  who  {Jaces  Pallas  in  knr.  63^  ^  • 
34°  45'.  Uodem  csojectme  bss  iteBSo!  i  '^ 
Sko^  and  Dittrtigi,  wiuch  is  flvai  SO  bSe'  ^ 
of  Antiacfa.  (PioL  r.  1,5.  §  IC ;  Paoicie.  -'V'^ 
ToL  u.  p.  199.)  PUny  memijiJa  it  in±  ■»'  -' 
(tsewhcfe  noogniaed,  in  the  intnorof  Sfcs:  '> 
Ifarisi  pneter  jam  dictam  (L  e.  f>m\i^^  ' 
wA Enpbnlsm, et ye  ad  BdaBvocsaBr',  •• 

§»9X 

S.  PmuL(S(X(JmalIi^:  £ii.2i^srv 
a  aaannma  city  of  Syria,  plsiad  by  Ptaln;'  ^' 
»=■  3C.  laL  35°  86*,  hetwa  Bhnm  cJ ' ' 
latbi  «f  tbt  Oauntes.  lBsadeEtDae.socf:x 
to  Sliaba.  wh  -Kvoa  rf  Water'  (Tlmt  rri 
aa. V  a  stna«  dty.  calM  Fn<  by  Fia^  (Si^ '' ' 
8.  §  S|.     Its  f-'r^—  is  bBr  decissal  k<  f ».  ^ 
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itaated  on  th«  sea  between  Cillcia  and 
over  against  a  large  mountain  called  Gory- 
tke  base  of  which  waa  washed  on  lis  W. 
the  aea,  towards  the  E.  it  dominated  the 
if  Andoch  and  Seleacis.  Selencia  lay  on 
this  mountain,  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
id  vallej.  The  city  extended  to  the  sea 
iroken  gronnd,  but  was  snirounded  for  the 
by  precipitous  and  abrupt  rocks.  On  the 
rds  the  sea  lay  the  factory  (rd  i/joroptia)  and 
[I  the  level  ground,  strongly  fortified.  The 
I'lw  (xiTOT)  of  the  city  was  likewi:ie  strongly 
iili  fine  walls,  and  teniples,and  buildings.  It 
.pprosch  on  the  sea  bide,  by  an  artificial  road 
>Ai/iaacarr4r),  disttibuled  into  frequent  and 
IS  slopes(cattings? — iyKXt/uuri)  and  eurres 
' — <rKaiwfiaffi).  TheemioacAtirsof  theOron- 
ot  bi  distant — 40  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
750).  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
^  280),  and  was  of  great  importance,  in  a 
riew,  during  the  nan  between  the  Seleuddae 
Ptolemies.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy 
I  on  his  expedition  into  Syria,  and  held  by 
itian  garrison  tmtil  the  time  of  Antiochus 
t,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  ApoUophanes, 
ian,  resolred  to  recover  it  from  Ptolemy 
K-  (dr.  B.  c.  220),  in  order  to  remove  the 
of  an  Egyptian  garrison. in  the  heart  of 
d  to  obviate  the  danger  which  it  threatened 
eraiiuos  in  Coele-Syria,  being,  as  it  was,  a 
city,  and  well  sigh,  so  to  speak,  the  proper 
the  Syrian  power.  Having  sent  the  fleet 
t,  under  the  adiniml  Diognetus,  he  himself 
aith  his  array  from  Apameia,  and  encamped 
e  Hippodrome,  5  stadia  from  the  city, 
in  vain  attempted  to  win  it  by  bribery,  he 
UA  forca  into  three  parts,  of  which  une  under 
ttaJe  the  assault  near  the  gate  of  Antioch, 
.  under  Hermogenes  near  the  temple  of  the 
,  the  third  under  Ardys  and  Diognetus  by 
alandsabari),  which  was  first  carried,  where- 
e  garrison  capitukted  (Polyb.  r.  58 — 60). 
ftcrwatds  a  phuM  of  arms  in  the  fiirlher  pmse- 
rtbewaragainst  Ptolemy  (66).  The  Monnt 
tarn  ol  Polybins  ii  the  Fieria  of  Ptolemy 
ibo,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  distin- 
;  spgjellstiun.  Strabo  mentions,  from  Poai- 
ihai  a  kind  of  asphaltic  soil  was  quarried  in 
:e,  which,  when  spread  over  the  roots  of  the 
ted  as  a  preservative  against  blight  (vii.  p. 
He  calls  it  the  firtl  city  of  the  Syrians,  from 
sod  states  its  distance  from  Soli,  in  a  straight 
>  little  lees  than  1000  stadia  (xiv.  pi  676). 
me  of  the  fonr  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis,  which 
nioDym  for  the  district  of  Seleacis,  the  others 
Jitiach,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia,  which  were 
lister  cities,  being  all  foimded  by  Selencos 
.  and  called  by  the  names  respectively  of  him- 
fdther,  bis  wife,  and  bis  mother-in-law;  tliat 
his  fiuhei's  name  being  the  largest,'  that 
his  own,  the  strongest,  (Sttab.  zri.  p.  749.) 
furies  attending  its  foundation  are  mentioned 
1  Mohilas  (^Ckroaographia,  lib.  viii.  p.  254). 
me  the  port  of  Antioch,  and  there  it  was  that 
il  and  Samabas  embarked  for  Cyprus,  on 
nt  mi2«ion  to  Asu  Minor  (_Aett,  ziii.  4),  the 
I  never  having  been  navigable  even  as  for 
ioeh  for  any  but  vessehi  of  light  draught. 
alia  it "  Selencia  libera  Pieria,"  and  describes 
itaated  on  apcomontory  (v.  21)  clxzv.  M.  P. 
biBZeagnia  oritbe  Euplimtui  '12).  He  ds. 
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rignatea  the  Corypbaeum  iif  Pulybius,  the  Pieria  of 
Strabo,  Monnt  Casius,  a  name  aUo  extended  by  Strabo 
to  the  mountains  about  Selencia,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  Antiocheans  celebrating  a  feast  to  Triptolemns  as 
a  demigod,  in  Mount  Cassius  around  Selencia  (xvi. 
p.  750).  The  ruins  of  the  site  have  been  fully  ex- 
plored and  described  in  modem  times,  first  by 
Fococke  (^Obtervation*  on  Si/ria,  chap.  xxii.  p.  182, 
&C.),  who  identified  many  points  noticed  by  Polybins, 
and  subsequently  by  Col.  Chesney  ^Journal  of  tie 
R.  Gcog.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  228,  &c.).  The 
mountain  range  noticed  by  Polybius  is  now  called 
Jebd  Mu$a ;  and  the  bill  on  which  the  city  stood 
appears  to  be  the  "  low  moontain,  called  Bbt-KUiaeh," 
or  the  1000  churches.  Part  of  the  site  of  the  town 
was  occupied,  according  to  Pococke,  by  the  village  of 
Kepte,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The 
masonry  of  the  once  magnificent  port  of  Selencia  is 
still  in  80  good  a  state  that  it  merely  requires  trilling 
repairs  in  some  pUices,  and  to  be  cleaned  ont;  a  pro- 
ject contemplati.'d,  but  not  executed,  by  one  Ali  Pasha, 
when  governor  of  Aleppo.  The  plan  of  the  port, 
with  its  walls  and  basins,  its  piers,  floodgates,  and 
defencee,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  walls  of  the 
suburb,  with  its  agora,  the  donble  line  of  defence  of 
the  inner  city,  comprehending  in  their  circumfe- 
rence about  4  miles,  which  is  filled  with  ruins  of 
hutisi  s  ;  its  castelhited  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  gate  of  Antioch  on  the  SE.  of  the  siie, 
with  its  pilasters  and  towers,  near  which  is  a  double 
row  of  marble  columns;  large  remains  of  two 
temples,  one  of  which  was  of  tlie  Corinthian  order; 
the  amphitheatre,  near  which  Antiochus  encamped, 
before  bis  assault  upon  the  city,  with  twenty-foor 
tieis  of  benches  still  to  be  traced ;  the  nnmerons  rocky 
excavations  of  the  necropolis,  with  the  sarcophagi, 
always  of  good  workmanship,  now  broken  and 
scattered  about  in  all  directions,  all  attest  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  city,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torian who  has  described  it.  Meet  remarkable  of 
all  in  this  view  is  the  important  engineering  work, 
to  which  Polybius  alludes  as  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  sea,  ^ly  described  by 
Col.  Chesney,  as  the  most  striking  of  the  interesUng 
remains  of  Seleucia.  It  is  a  very  extensive  excava- 
tion, cut  throngh  the  solid  rock  from  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  town  almost  to  the  sea,  port  of 
which  is  a  deep  hollow  way,  and  the  remainder 
regular  timnels,  between  20  and  30  feet  wide,  and 
as  many  high,  executed  with  great  skill  and  con- 
siderable labour.  From  its  eastern  to  its  western 
extremity  is  a  total  length  of  1088  yards,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  traversed  by  an  aqueduct 
carried  along  the  fuce  of  the  rock,  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  Its  termination  is  rough  and 
very  imperfect,  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  and  while  the  bottom  of  the  rest  of  the  excava- 
Uon  is  tolerably  r^uUr,  in  this  portion  it  u  impeded 
by  large  masses  uf  rock  lying  acioes  it  at  intervals: 
which  would  imply  either  that  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, or  that  it  was  fiuulied  in  this  part  with 
masonry,  which  may  have  been  canied  off  for 
building  purposes.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  part  tlwt 
the  stairs  mentioned  by  Polybius  may  have  been 
situated,  in  order  to  form  a  communication  with  the 
sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  tliis  ex- 
cavation is  the  passage  mentioned  by  him  as  the  sole 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  sea  ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  any  question  should  have  arisen 
ooi>ceming  its  desi{;n.  A  rough  plan  of  the  ate  is 
I^Tca    bj    Pococke  (p.   183);  but  a  much  mom 
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onfuDjr  ezwnted  plan,  with  drawinpi  and  Kctkoi 
of  the  tnnoeh,  &c^  lua  lately  been  published  bj  Cap- 
tain Allen,  who  sarrejed  the  idte  of  the  haiboor,  bat 
not  of  the  town,  io  1850.  (rte  Dead  Sm,  4c,  Map 
at  end  of  ToL  L,  and  ToL  ii.  pp.  208—230.)  [6.  W.j 


conr  or  selecceia  la  stkia. 

SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA  (SeAeAwio).  1. 
A  town  Dear  the  northern  frontier  of  Pisidia, 
■nraamed  Sidera  (4  SiSqpa,  Pt<d.  T.  5.  §  4 ;  HierocL 
pi,  673),  probably  on  aoconnt  of  iron-worlu  in  its 
vicinity.  There  are  aome  coins  of  this  plioe  with 
the  image  of  the  Asiatic  divinity  Men,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Antioch,  and  bearing  the  inscription  KXov- 
SuratKtvKitr,  which  might  lead  to  tlw  idea  that 
the  place  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Clandiiu. 
(Sestini,  Hon.  YeL  p.  96.)  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  £jtrdir. 

2.  A  town  in  Pamphylia  between  Side  and  the 
month  of  the  rirer  Earymedon,  at  a  distance  of 
80  stadia  from  Side,  and  at  some  distance  fifom  the 
sea.     (^Stadtatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  2 1 6.) 

3.  An  important  town  of  CUida,  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Calycadnns,  a  few  miles 
abore  its  month,  was  founded  by  Selencns  L,  snr- 
named  Micator.  A  town  or  towns,  howerer,  had 
prerionsly  existed  on  the  spot  under  tbs  names  of 
OlUa  and  Hyria,  and  Selencns  seems  to  hare  only 
extended  and  nnit«d  them  in  one  town  under  the 
name  Seleacia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Holmi  were  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  new 
town,  which  was  well  built,  and  in  a  style  very 
difierent  from  that  of  other  Cilicisn  and  Pamphylian 
ciiies.  (Steph.  B.  f.  e.;  Stnb.  xiv.  p.  670.)  In 
iitnation,  diinate,  and  the  richness  of  its  prodnctions, 
it  rivalled  the  neighbouring  Tarsus,  and  it  was 
much  frequented  on  aoconnt  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympia.  and  on  account  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  (Zoeim.  i.  57;  Basil.  Vila  S.  Tkedae,  i.  p. 
275,  OraL  xxviL  p.  U8.)  Pliny  (v.  27)  states 
that  it  was  snmamed  Tracheotis;  and  some  ecclesi- 
astical  historians,  speaking  of  a  council  held  there, 
call  the  town  simply  Trachea  (Soaom.  iv.  16;  Socrat. 
ii.  39;  comp.  VuA.  r.  8.  §  5;  Amm.  Marc  xiv.  25; 
Oros.  viL  12.)  The  town  still  exists  nnder  the 
name  of  StUflaeh,  and  its  ancient  remains  are 
scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Calycadnns.  The  chief  remains 
are  those  of  a  theatre,  in  the  front  of  which  thek« 
are  considerable  ruins,  with  porticoes  and  other 
huge  buildings:  fiuther  aa  are  the  ruins  rf  a 
temple,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian dmrefa,  and  several  large  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. Andent  Selenceia,  which  appears  to  have 
remained  a  free  city  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
remained  in  the  same  conditiao  even  after  a  great 
portion  of  Cilicia  was  given  to  ArcheUns  of  Cappa- 
doda,  whence  both  imperial  and  autocomons  coins 
of  the  place  are  found.  Seleuceia  was  the  birthplace 
of  several  men  of  emiiMDce,  such  as  the  peripatetics 
Athenaens  and  Xanarehns,  who  flourished  in  tlia 
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rsign  of  Augnstua,  and  the  sophist  Alexsnder,  iho 
taught  at  Antioch,  and  was  private  secretaiy  to  lbs 
emperor  M.  Aurelins  (Philostr.  ViL  &^  ii.  5.) 
According  to  some  antfaarities,  lastly,  the  eDipera- 
Trajan  died  at  Selenceia  (Ealrop.  viiL  2, 16;  0ns. 
L  e.),  though  others  state  that  lie  died  at  Selinnt. 


com  or  sELsucKiA  nc  ciucu. 

4.  Seleuria  in  Caria  [Trallss.]  [L.  &] 

SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA  (ScXe^ia,Foljb. 
T.  48;  Strab.  xL  p.  521 ;  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  8),  s  Itr^ 
dty  scar  the  right  bank  of  tlia  Tigris,  which,  M 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  towns  <tf  the  saat 
name,  is  generally  known  in  hiatoty  by  tbs  title  cf 
2«A>(k«u>  M  T^  Try/njTi.  (Strab.  xvi  p.  738; 
Appian,  Si/r.  57.)  It  was  built  by  Seleacus  KJcator 
(Strab.  2.0.;  Plin.  vi.  26.  a.  30;  Tadt.ilaa.ri. 
42;  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xviii.  9.  §  8;  Amm.  Mut. 
zxiii.  20),  and  appears  to  hare  been  placed  near  tlie 
juDctioo  with  the  Tigria,  of  the  great  dyke  wUd) 
was  carrird  acnes  Mesopotamia  from  the  Enphnia 
to  the  Tigris,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  A'okr 
Malcha  (the  royal  river).  (Plin.  I.  c,  and  lai. 
Char.  p.  5.)  Ptolnny  states  that  the  artificial  rinr 
divided  it  into  two  parte  (v.  18.  §  8).  Oa  the 
other  hand,  Tbeophylact  stales  that  both  riven,  lU 
Tigris  and  Euphntea,  surrounded  it  like  a  lanifait 
—  by  the  latter,  in  all  probability,  meaning  Iht 
Nahar  Malcha  (v.  6).  It  was  situated  about  40  miks 
NE.  of  Babylon  (aonrding  to  Strabc^  300  stadit, 
and  to  the  Tab.  PeuUngar.,  44  U.P.>  In  fonn,  its 
original  structure  is  sud  to  have  resembled  an  eagb 
with  its  wings  outspread.  (Plin.  I.  c)  It  <ss 
mainly  constructed  cf  materials  brought  from  Babr- 
lon,  and  was  one  prindpal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  tlie 
elder  dty,  as  Ctesiphoa  was  (some  centories  later) 
of  Selenceia  itself.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738.)  It  was 
placed  in  a  district  of  great  fiertility,  and  is  sui, 
in  ita  best  daya,  to  have  bad  a  population  of 
600,000  peraons.  (Plin.  Le.)  Strabo  adds,thstit 
wss  even  larger  than  Antiocheia  Syriae, — at  his  time 
probably  the  greatest  commercial  entrepAt  in  the 
East,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandrna  (xvi.  p.  750). 
Even  so  late  as  the  period  of  its  destruction  ita 
popuhitioa  is  still  stated  to  have  amounted  to  half  s 
million.  (Entrap,  v.  8;  oomp.  Oroa.  viiL  5.)  Ta 
its  commercial  importance  it  doabtless  owed  the  fne 
character  of  its  local  government,  which  appears  to 
.have  been  administered  by  means  of  a  scute  of 
300  dtixens.  Polybins  states  that,  on  tbs  over- 
throw of  Mdon,  the  Median  rebels  Aotiodnis  and 
Hermeias  descended  on  Selenceia,  which  had  been 
previously  taken  by  Moloo,  and,  after  punishisi  tbc 
people  by  torture  and  the  infliction  of  a  heavj  fine, 
exiled  the  local  magistracy,  who  were  called  Adei- 
ganae.  ('a8«i7«1«u,  Polyb.  t.  54.)  Their  low  of 
fi-eedam  and  of  independent  government  was,  howrver, 
of  longer  duration.  (Plin.  I.  c;  Tadt  Jaa.  ri.  41) 
Selenceia  owed  its  ruin  to  the  wan  of  lbs 
Bomans  with  the  Psrthians  and  other  esstern 
nations.  It  is  first  noticed  in  that  between  Crassu 
and  Orodea  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  20);  but  it  would  «<<a 
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that  Cnusns  did  not  himself  rewh  Selenceia.  On 
the  adrance  of  Trajan  fttHn  Aaia  Uinor,  Selenceia 
was  taken  bj  Eracios  Clanu  and  Julias  Alexander, 
and  partially  bomt  to  the  ground  (Dion  Caaa.  IxTiii. 
SU) ;  and  a  few  years  kter  it  was  still  more  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Cassins,  the  general  of  Lncins 
Verus,  daring  the  war  with  Vologeses.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxi.  2;  Eutrop.  T.  8;  Capitol.  Venu,  c.  8.)  When 
Severos,  daring  Uie  Parthian  War,  deacended  the 
Euphratea,  he  appears  to  hare  foond  Selenceia  and 
Itabylon  equally  abandoned  and  desolate.  (Dion 
Chss.  Ixxr.  9.)  Still  later,  in  bis  expedition  to  the 
>^t,  Julian  found  the  whole  conntry  roond  Selen- 
ceia one  vast  manh  full  of  wild  game,  which  hia 
auldiers  hnnted.  (Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  5.)  It  would 
seem  from  the  indistinct  notices  of  soma  anthors, 
that  Seleuceia  once  bore  the  name  of  Coche. 
[CociiE.]  [V.] 

SELEUCIS  (2<X«vK(t),  a  district  of  Syria,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,a8  containing  the  cities  of  Gephura, 
Gindarna,  and  Imms  (t.  IS.  §  15).  Strabo  calls  it 
the  best  of  all  the  districts  :  it  was  also  called 
Tetrapolis,  on  account  of  its  four  most  important 
cities,  for  it  had  many.  These  foar  were,  Antioch, 
Selenceia  in  Pieria,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia  (xvi. 
p.  749).  It  also  comprehended,  according  to  Strabo, 
f4iur  aatrapes  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  uses  the  name 
in  a  much  wider  sense  than  Ptolemy,  who  places  the 
four  cities  of  the  tetrapolis  of  Strabo's  Selencis  in  so 
many  separate  districts ;  Antioch  in  Cassiotis, 
Apameia  in  Apameue,  Laodiceia  in  Laodicene,  while 
)ie  only  implies,  bat  does  not  state,  that  Selenceia  Ilea 
in  Selencis.  [O.  W.] 

SELGE  (2^X71):  Eth.  2f\ytit),  an  important 
city  in  Pisidia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Taunts,  at  the  part  where  the  ri?er  Enrymedon 
forces  its  way  through  the  monntaina  towards  the 
sontb.  The  town  was  believed  to  be  a  Greek  colony, 
for  Strabo  (xii.  p.  520)  states  that  it  was  founded 
by  Lacedaemonians,  bnt  adds  the  somewhat  unin- 
tellipble  remark  that  prenoosly  it  had  been  founded 
by  Calchas  (Comp.  Pulyb.  r.  76;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.; 
Dion.  Per.  858).  The  acropolis  of  Selge  bore  the 
Dame  of  Cesbedium  (Krof  fSior;  Polyb.  L  e.)  The 
district  in  which  the  town  was  situated  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  prodndng  abundance  of  oil  and  wine, 
bat  the  town  itself  was  difficult  of  access,  being 
surronnded  by  precipices  and  beds  of  torrents  flowing 
towards  the  Eurymedun  and  Cestms,  and  requiring 
bridges  to  make  them  passable.  In  consequence  of 
its  excellent  laws  and  political  constitution,  Selge 
rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  and  pqniloas 
city  of  Pisidia,  and  at  one  time  was  able  to  send 
an  army  of  20,000  men  into  the  field.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  and  the  ralour  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  which  they  were  regarded  as  worthy  kinsmen  of 
tbe  Lacedaemonians,  the  Selgians  were  never  subject 
to  any  foreign  power,  but  remained  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  freedom  and  independence.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  Pisidia,  the 
Selgians  sent  an  embassy  to  him  and  gained  his 
fuvour  and  friendship.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  28.)  At 
that  time  they  were  at  war  with  the  Telmissians.  At 
tbe  period  when  Achaeus  bad  made  himself  master 
of  Western  Asia,  the  Selgians  were  at  war  with 
Kednelissus,  which  was  besieged  by  them;  and 
AcliaeuK,  on  the  invitation  of  Pednelissns,  sent  a 
large  force  against  Selge.  After  a  long  and  vigorons 
siege,  the  Selgians,  being  betrayed  and  despairing  of 
reaiating  Achaens  any  longer,  sent  deputies  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  tham  oa  th«  fill- 
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lowing  terms:  they  agreed  to  pay  immediately 
400  talents,  to  restore  the  prisoners  of  Pednelissns, 
and  after  a  time  to  pay  300  talents  in  addition. 
(Polyb.  V.  72 — 77.)  We  now  have  for  a  long  time 
no  particulars  about  the  history  of  Selge;  in  the 
fifth  oentuiy  of  oar  era  Zosimns  (v.  15)  calls  it 
indeed  a  litUe  town,  but  it  was  still  strong  enough 
to  repel  a  body  of  Goths.  It  is  strange  that  Pliny 
does  not  notice  Selge,  for  we  know  from  its  coins 
that  it  was  still  a  flourishing  town  in  the  time  of 
Haiirian;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5. 
§  8)  and  Hierocles  (p.  681).  Independently  of  wine 
and  oil,  the  country  about  Selge  was  rich  in  timber, 
and  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  storax  was 
much  valued  from  its  yielding  a  strong  perfume. 
Selge  was  also  celebrated  for  an  ointment  prepared 
from  the  iris  root.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  xii.  55,  xxl. 
19;  camp.  Liv.  xxxv.  13.)  Sir  0.  Fellows  (,Atia 
Minor,  p.  171,  foil.)  thinks  that  be  has  discovered 
tbe  rains  of  Selge  about  10  miles  to  tbe  north-east 
of  the  village  of  Boojdi.  They  are  seen  on  a  lofty 
promontory  "  now  presenting  magnificent  wrecks  of 
grandeur."  "  I  rode,"  says  Sir  Cbarlea,  "  at  least 
3  miles  through  a  part  of  the  city,  which  was  one 
pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings,  vying  with 

each  other  in  splendour The  material  of  these 

rains  had  sufiered  much  from  the  exposure  to  the 
elements,  being  grey  with  a  lichen  which  has  eateu 
into  the  marble,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  surface 
and  inscriptions;  but  the  scale,  the  simple  grandeur, 
and  the  uniform  beaaty  of  style  bespoke  its  date  to 
be  the  early  Greek.  The  sculptured  cornices  fre- 
quently contain  groups  of  figures  fighting,  wearing 
helmets  and  body-armour,  with  shields  and  long 
spean ;  from  the  ill-proportioned  figures  and  general 
appearance,  they  must  rank  in  date  with  the  Aegina 
niarbles.  The  ruins  are  so  thickly  strewn,  that  little 
cultivation  is  practicable;  but  in  the  areas  of  theatres, 
cellas  of  temples,  and  any  space  where  a  plough  can 
be  used,  the  wheat  is  springing  up.  The  general 
style  of  the  temples  is  Corinthian,  but  not  so  florid 
as  in  less  ancient  towns.  The  tombs  are  scattered 
for  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  are  of  many  kinds, 
some  cut  in  chambera  in  face  of  the  rock,  otliers 
sarcophagi  of  the  heaviest  form :  tliey  have  had  in- 
scriptions, and  the  ornaments  are  almost  all  martial; 
several  seats  remain  among  the  tombs.  I  can 
scarcely  guess  tlie  number  of  temples  or  columned 
buildings  in  the  town,  but  I  certainly  traced  fifty  or 
sixty. . . .  Although  apparently  unnecessary  for  de- 
fence, the  town  has  had  strong  walls,  partly  built 
with  large  stones  in  the  Cyclopean  mode. ...  I  never 
conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  ancients 
as  from  my  visit  to  this  place,  standing  ss  it  does  in 
a  situation,  as  it  were,  above  the  world."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  impassible  by  means  of 
inscriptions  or  coins  to  identify  this  place  with  the 
ancient  Selge  more  satisfiwtorily.  (Comp.  Von 
Hammer,  in  the  Wiaier  Jakrbdcker,  vol.  cvL  n, 
92.)  [L.  S.] 
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SKLOOVAK  (ScATDOuru,  Ptul.  ii.  S.  $  8),  a 
pniple  on  tlit  SW.  rnant  uf  Britiinnia  Barbani,  in 
th«  £.  pMt  M  OaUomuf  and  in  Dumfriea-thirt. 
Cunden  (pL  1194)  derins  tlia  nwne  of  Soboan 
from  thtm.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SKLI'NUS  (S<A»wE<)  1.  ATilb«e  in  the  north 
of  I.acoaia.  doeribad  bj  Pao»anias  as  20  stadia 
fnxn  Geronthne;  but  a«  Panaaniaa  mcom  not  to 
bav«  visited  tbis  part  of  I^conia,  the  distances  may 
not  be  correct  Leake,  tlierefore,  places  Selinas  at 
the  village  of  Komat,  wliicli  lies  furtlnr  north  of 
Geronthrae  than  20  stadia,  bat  vrhers  there  ars 
remains  nf  ancient  tombs.  (Paoa.  iii.  S2.  §  8; 
Leake,  Peloponnetiaca,  f.  363 ;  BobtaTS,  Jie- 
chercha,  ^.  p.  97;  Cortius,  Pdopcmum,  toL  ii. 
p.  304.) 

2.  A  river  in  the  Tripbyliaa  Elis,  near  Scillns. 

[SCILLUS.] 

3.  A  river  in  Achaiv  [Achaia.  p.  13.  b.  No.  6.] 
SELI'NUS  (itKtrovt:  £A.   SfAiralWiot,  Seli- 

anntina:  Ra.  at  Torre  da  Pvlet),  one  of  the  moet 
Important  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicilv,  sitoated  on 
the  SW.  coast  of  that  isUnd,  at  the  month  of  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  4  miles  W.  of 
that  of  the  Hfpsat  (Befin*).  It  was  foonded,  as  we 
leam  from  Thuc]rdiile:>,  by  a  colony  from  the  Sicilian 
city  of  Mef^&ra,  or  Me$ara  Hyblaea,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  leader  nameii  Pammilns,  about  100  years 
after  the  setilrment  of  tlist  city,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fresh  body  of  colnnists  from  the  psrent  city  of 
Mcgara  in  Greece.  (Thnc.  vi.  4,  vii.  67  ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  292 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  The  date  of  its  foun- 
dation cannot  be  precisely  fiked.aa  Thucydiiles  indi- 
cates it  only  by  reference  to  that  of  the  Sicilian 
Mef^ara,  which  is  itself  not  accurately  known,  but 
it  may  be  placed  about  B.  c.  628.  Diodoms  indeed 
would  place  it  22  years  earlier,  or  B.  c.  650,  and 
Hieronymus  still  further  Iwck,  B.  c.  654;  but  the 
date  given  by  Thucydides,  which  is  probaUy  entitled 
to  the  moet  confidence,  is  incompatible  with  this 
earlier  epoch.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Di<id.  ziii.  59 :  Hieron. 
Chron.  ad  ann.  1363  ;  Clinton,  Fatt  Bett.  vol.  i. 
p.  208.)  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  quantities  oF  wild  parsley  (crfAiyii) 
which  grew  on  the  spot ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a 
leaf  of  this  parsley  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
tlieir  coins. 

Seliuua  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Sicily,  and  for  this  reason  was  early  brought 
into  contact  and  collision  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  W.  and  NW.  of  the  island. 
The  former  people,  however,  do  not  at  first  seem  to 
have  offered  any  obstacle  to  tlieir  progress;  bnt  as 
early  as  B.  c.  580  we  find  the  Selinuntinea  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  people  of  Srgesta  (a  non-Hellenic 
city),  whose  territory  bordered  on  their  own.  (Oiod. 
▼.  9).  The  arrival  of  a  body  of  emigrants  fron* 
Bhodes  and  Cnidna  who  subeeqaently  founded  Lipara, 
and  who  lent  their  assistance  to  the  Segestans,  for 
a  time  secured  the  victory  to  that  people;  bat  dis- 
putes and  hostilities  seem  to  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  the  two  cities,  aud  it  is  probable 
that  in  B.  c  454,  when  Diodurus  speaks  of  the 
Segestans  as  being  at  war  with  the  Lilybaeaoi 
(zi.  86),  that  the  Selinuntinea  are  the  people 
really  meant.  [Liltbari;m.]  The  river  Mazaruis 
which  at  that  time  appeals  to  have  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  two  stales,  was  only  about  15 
miles  W.  of  Selinns;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  a 
soiuewliat  bter  period  the  territory  of  Selinos  ex- 
taoded  to  ita  banks,  and  that  that  city  had  a  fort 
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and  emporinm  at  its  month.  (JAiA.  jS\.  54.)  Ot 
the  other  side  its  tenritory  certainly  extended  u  bi 
as  the  Halycas  or  Salto,  at  the  month  of  vbidj  ii 
had  founded  the  colony  of  ^linoa,  or  Hencleis,  e  it 
was  afterwards  termed.  (Herod,  v.  46.)  It  is  cri- 
dent,  therefore,  that  Selinus  had  early  attiieei  n 
great  power  and  prosperity;  bat  we  have  vert  liitk 
infunnaticin  as  to  its  Kuimj,  We  learn,  lioirntf, 
that,  like  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  it  had  ytmi 
from  an  oligarchy  to  a  despoti.4n,  and  abostB-c 
510  was  subject  to  a  despot  named  Peilbsf^xu, 
from  whom  the  citizens  were  &eed  by  the  asajstun 
of  tin  Spartan  Eniyleon,  one  of  the  coaipuiaa  i 
Dorieos:  and  thereupon  Enryleoo  himsdf,  iiir  i 
short  time,  seized  on  the  vacant  sovereignty,  but  va 
speedily  overthrown  and  put  to  death  by  the  Sdi- 
nuntines.  (Herod,  v.  46.)  We  are  ignonni  of  tie 
causes  which  led  the  Selinuntiues  to  abaaJai  lie 
cause  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  take  part  with  \\t 
Carthaginians  during  the  great  expedition  of  H». 
milcar,  b.  c.  480;  bnt  we  leam  that  they  hid  c« 
promised  to  send  a  contingent  to  the  Carthijni'iu 
army,  which,  however  did  not  arrive  till  after  il>  »■ 
feat.  (Diod.  zL  21,  xUL  55.)  The  SeUnnoiiin 
are  next  mentioned  in  B.  c.  466,  as  oo-openiir; 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Sicily  in  assistiuj;  lix 
Syiscusans  to  expel  Tbrasybulns  (Id.  zi.  6S) ;  xi 
tliere  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  ihey  fiii.f 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  half  cmtDrrltiti 
followed,  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  opulence  fr 
most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  Thnrrdiiiei 
speaks  of  Selinas  jnst  before  the  Athenian  apon- 
tion  as  a  powerful  and  wealthy  city,  poaaessim;  frmt 
resources  for  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  bivjc 
large  stores  of  wealth  accumulated  in  its  tenifi>& 
(Thuc,  vL  20.)  Diodoms  also  represents  it  st  i<« 
time  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  as  having  eojo^e^ 
a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  and  pnsaewng  > 
numerous  population.    (Diod.  xiii.  55.) 

In  b.  a  416,  a  renewal  of  the  old  dispute  h- 
tween  Selinns  and  Segesta  became  the  oecssioD  d 
tlie  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  Seh- 
nnntines  were  tb:-  first  to  call  in  the  powerful  till  </ 
Syracuse,  and  thus  for  a  time  obtained  the  conpicte 
advantage  over  their  enemies,  whom  they  wen  able  to 
blockade  both  by  sea  and  land;  but  in  thiseitremiiT 
the  Segestans  had  recotUM  to  the  a.<wslana  <i 
Athens.  (Thuc.  vi.  6;  Diod.  zii.  82.)  Though  the 
Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  nsa- 
snres  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Segesta,  it  is  p>v- 
bable  that  the  Selinuntiues  and  Syracosans  witbdm 
their  forces  at  once,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  ther 
operations  against  Segesta.  Nor  does  Seiinos  betr 
any  important  part  in  the  war  of  which  it  was  tiii 
immediate  occa.sion.  Nicias  indeed  proposed,  *bra 
the  expedition  first  arrived  in  Sicily  (n.  c.  413), 
that  they  should  proceed  at  once  to  Selinus  v- 
compel  that  city  to  snbmit  on  modente  termt 
(Thuc  vL  47);  but  tbis  advice  being  overrulo^  the 
efforts  of  the  armament  were  directnl  agaiost  Sjrs- 
cuse,  and  the  Selinnntines  in  consequence  boce  but  t 
secondary  part  in  the  subsequent  operations.  Th^ 
are,  however,  mentioned  on  several  occasincs  as  fur- 
nishing auziliaries  to  the  Syracusans;  and  it  was  i! 
SeUnus  that  the  Urge  Peloponnesian  f>>rce  sent  K 
the  support  of  Gylippns  Unded  in  the  spring  of  4IS. 
having  been  driven  over  to  the  coast  of  Africa  b^  > 
tempest.     (Thuc  vii.  50,  58:  Diod.  ziil  12.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  armament  left  A* 
Segestans  apparently  at  the  men?  of  thdr  rinlii 
tbeiy  in  vain  attempted  to  disann  the  hesiility  <f  tat 
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FfeUnnntinni  bv  ceding  vithout  further  contest  the 
fmntier  ilistrict  vliich  had  been  the  origins!  sub- 
ject of  dispate.  Bot  the  Selinnntinee  vere  not 
eatisfied  v'lth  this  concession,  and  continned  to  press 
them  with  frenb  aggressions,  for  protection  against 
which  tile;  sought  assistance  from  Carthage.  This 
was,  after  some  hesitation,  itccnrded  them,  and  a 
small  force  sent  over  at  once,  with  the  a&sistance  of 
wliich  the  Segestans  were  able  todefeat  the  Selinnn- 
tines  in  a  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  not 
content  with  this,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  following 
spring  (b.  c.  409)  sent  over  a  Tai>t  armj  amounting, 
an-onling  to  the  lowest  estimate,  to  100,000  men, 
with  which  Hannibal  (the  grandson  of  Hamilcar 
th:it  was  killed  at  Himera)  landed  at  Liijbaeum, 
and  from  thence  marched  direct  to  Selinns.  The 
Svlinnntines  were  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  such 
a  force:  so  little  indeed  had  thej  expected  it  that 
the  fortifications  of  their  city  were  in  many  places 
out  of  repair,  and  the  auxiliary  force  which  had  been 
pnimi-ied  by  Syracuse  as  well  as  by  Agrigentum 
and  Gela.  was  not  ypt  r^ady,  and  did  not  amve  in 
time.  The  Selinuntines.  indeed,  defended  themselves 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  even  after  the 
walls  were  carried,  continued  the  contest  from 
house  to  house ;  but  the  overwlielming  numbers 
of  the  enemy  rendered  all  reKistance  hopeless;  and 
after  a  siege  of  only  ten  days  the  city  was  taken, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  put  to  the 
sword.  Of  the  citizens  of  Selinus  we  are  told  that 
16,000  were  shun,  5000  made  prisoners,  and  2600 
under  the  command  of  Empedion  escaped  to  Agri- 
gentum. (Diod.  ziiL  54 — 59.)  Shortly  after  Han- 
nibal destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  gave 
permission  to  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  return 
and  occupy  it,  as  tributaries  of  Carthage,  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  sub- 
sequently concluded  between  Dionysius  and  the 
Carthaginians,  in  B.  c.  405.  (Id.  xiii.  59,  114.) 
Is  the  interral  a  considerable  numlier  of  the  snrri- 
▼ors  and  fugitives  had  been  brought  together  by 
Hermocrstes,  and  established  within  its  walls.  (76. 
63.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Selimw  availed  theln^elTea  of  this 
permission,  and  that  the  city  continued  to  subsist 
under  the  Carthaginian  dtoninioo;  but  a  fatal  blow 
had  been  given  to  its  prosperity,  which  it  undoubtedly 
never  recovered.  The  Selinuntines  are  again  men- 
tioned in  B.  o.  397  as  declaring  in  favour  of  Dio- 
nysius during  his  war  with  Carthage  (Diod.  xir. 
47);  but  both  the  city  and  territory  were  again 
given  np  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  peace  of 
38.3  (Id.  XT.  17);  and  though  Dionysius  recovered 
possession  of  it  by  arms  shortly  before  his  death 
(Id.  XV.  73),  it  is  probable  that  it  soon  again 
lapiied  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  The  Ha- 
lycus,  which  was  established  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Gartliaginian  dominioD  in  Sicily  by  the 
trenty  of  383,  seems  to  have  generally  continned 
to  be  so  recognised,  notwithstanding  temporary  in- 
termptioDs;  and  was  again  fixed  as  their  limit  by 
the  treaty  with  Agathncles  in  b.  c.  314.  (Id.  xix. 
71.)  This  last  treaty  expressly  stipulated  that  Se- 
linas,  as  well  is  Heracleia  and  Himera,  should  con- 
tinne  subject  to  Carthage,  <u  htfon.  In  B.  c.  276, 
Jjowever,  during  the  expiedition  of  Fyrrhna  to  Sicily, 
the  Selinuntines  voluntarily  submitted  to  that 
monarch,  after  the  capture  of  Heracleia.  (Id.  xzii. 
lO.  Kac.  H.  4).  498.)  During  the  Firet  Punic 
Wht  we  again  Sod  Selinns  subject  to  Carthage,  and 
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its  territory  was  repeatedly  the  theatre  of  military 
operations  between  the  contending  powers.  (Id. 
xziii.  1,  21;  Pol.  i.  39.)  But  before  the  close  of 
the  war  (about  B.  c.  250),  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  beginning  to  contract  their  operations,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  defence  of  as  few  points 
as  possible,  they  removed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinus  to  Lilybaeum  and  destroyed  the  city.  (Dkxl. 
xxiv.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  506.) 

It  seems  certain  that  it  was  never  rebuilt.  Pliny 
indeed,  mentions  its  name  ("  Selinns  oppidnm,"  iii  8. 
s.  14),  as  if  it  was  still  exi«ting  as  a  town  in  bis 
time,  but  Strabo  distwctly  classes  it  with  the  cities 
which  were  wholly  extinct;  and  Ptolemy,  though 
he  mentions  the  river  Selinns,  has  no  notice  of  a 
town  of  the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§  5.)  The  Thermae  Seukitstiae,  which  de- 
rived their  name  firom  the  ancient  city,  and  seem  to 
have  been  much  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  situated  at  a  consideiable  distance  from 
Selinus,  being  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  now 
existing  at  Sciaeea:  they  are  sulphureous  springs, 
still  much  valued  for  their  medical  properties,  and 
dedicated,  like  most  thermal  waters  in  Sicily,  to 
SL  Calogero.  At  a  later  period  they  were  called 
the  Aquae  Labodes  or  Larodea,  under  which  nume 
they  appear  in  the  Itineraries,  (/(m.  Ant  p.  89; 
Tab.  Pott.)  They  are  there  placed  40  miles  W.  of 
Agrigentum,  and  46  from  Lilybaeum ;  distsnces 
which  agree  well  with  the  poKition  of  Sciacca.  This 
is  distant  about  20  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  ruins  of 
Selinus. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  wholly  deso- 
late, with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  guardhouse,  and 
the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  low  brushwood ;  but  the  remains  of 
the  walls  can  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  a 
great  part  of  their  circuit.  They  occupied  the 
summit  of  a  low  bill,  directly  abutting  on  the  sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  marshy  valley 
through  which  flows  the  river  Madiuni,  the  ancient 
Selinus;  on  the  £.  by  a  smaller  valley  or  depression, 
also  traversed  by  a  small  manhy  stream,  which 
separates  it  from  a  hill  of  similar  character,  where 
the  remains  of  the  principal  temples  are  still  visible. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  existing  walls  is  of  small 
extent,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  city  in  the  days  of 
its  greatness  must  have  covered  a  considerable  ares 
without  them;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  the  present  line  of  walls  is  that  erected 
by  Hermocrates  when  he  restored  the  city  after  its 
destmctiori  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  63.) 
No  trace  is,  however,  found  of  s  more  extensive 
circuit,  though  the  remains  of  two  lines  of  wall, 
evidently  connected  with  the  port,  are  found  in  the 
small  valley  £.  of  the  city.  Within  tlie  area  sur- 
rounded by  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  three 
temples,  all  of  the  Dorio  order,  and  of  an  ancient 
style;  none  of  them  are  standing,  bnt  the  founda- 
tions of  them  all  remain,  together  with  nnmenias 
portions  of  columns  and  other  architectorsl  frag- 
ments, sufficient  to  enable  as  to  restore  the  plan  »tA 
design  of  all  three  without  difficulty.  The  largest 
of  them  (marked  C.  on  the  plan)  is  330  feet  hmg 
by  85  feet  broad,  and  has  6  columns  in  front  and 
18  in  length,  a  very  unusual  piMportion.  All  these 
are  hexastyle  and  peripteral.  Besides  these  three 
temples  there  is  a  small  temple  or  AedicuU  (marked 
B.),  of  a  different  plan,  bnt  also  of  the  Doric  order. 
No  other  remains  of  buildings,  beyond  mere  frag- 
nienta  and  foundations,  can  be  traced  within  the 
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mlb;  bnt  the  ootlines  of  two  Urga  adifieii,  built 
of  Moarad  stones  and  in  a  nuuuin  style,  an  dia- 
tiactlT  traceable  outside  the  mils,  near  tlie  ME.  and 


SBLIVXJS. 
NW.  anglea  of  the  dt  j,  though  m  haw  no  doe  tn 
their  nature  or  purpose^ 

But  much  the  mest  remariuble  of  the  nui»  il 


rukx  or  SKiJHus. 


A  C  D.  Temples  wlttaln  the  tUf. 

B.  Small  temple  or  aedkula  In  the  city. 

E  F  O.  Orwc  temples  without  the  eltj. 

EelinTis  an  thoas  of  three  temples  oo  the  hill  to  the 
E.,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in 
the  citj,  bnt,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  boilt  on  this 
neighbooring  eminence,  so  as  to  front  the  cit;  itself. 
All  these  temples  an  oonsiderablj  larger  than  anj 
of  the  three  above  described;  and  the  most  northerl; 
cf  them  is  one  of  the  largest  of  which  we  have  taj 
nmains.  It  had  8  oolamns  in  front  and  17  in  the 
tides,  and  was  of  the  kind  called  peendcMlipteral. 
Its  length  was  359  feet,  and  iU  breadth  162,  so  that 
it  was  actnallf  longer  than  the  great  temple  of  Jo- 
piter  OlTmpins  at  Agrigentnm,  though  not  equal 
to  it  in  breadth.  From  the  columna  being  oa\y  far- 
tialljr  fluted,  as  well  as  from  other  signs,  it  is  dear 
that  it  never  was  completed ;  but  all  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  structure  were  finished,  and  it 
muMt  have  certainl;  been  one  of  the  roost  imposing 
fabrics  in  antiquity.  Only  three  of  the  columns  an 
DOW  standing,  and  these  imperfect;  but  the  whole 
area  is  filled  up  with  a  heap  of  fallen  masses,  por- 
tions of  columns,  capitals,  &c.,  snd  oUier  huge  arehi- 
tectnral  fragments,  all  of  the  mi»t  massive  chancier, 
and  forming,  as  ot»erved  by  Swinburne,  "one  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  sublime  ruins  imaginable."  The 
two  other  temples  are  aim  prostrate,  but  the  ruins 
hare  fallen  with  such  regtilari^  that  the  portions  of 
almost  eveiy  odamn  lie  on  the  ground  as  they  have 
&llen ;  and  it  is  not  only  easy  to  restore  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  two  edifices,  bnt  it  appeare  as  if  they 
could  be  rebuilt  with  little  difficulty.  These  tem- 
ples, though  greatly  inferior  to  their  gigantic  ueigh- 
bonr,  were  still  larger  than  that  at  Segesta,  and  even 
exceed  the  great  temple  of  Neptune  at  Faestnm ;  so 
tliat  the  three,  when  standing,  must  have  presented 
a  spectacle  nnrivalled  in  antiquity.  All  these  build- 
ings may  be  safely  referred  lo  a  period  anterior  to 


H  M.  Remains  of  edillcea  ootslde  the  wills. 
N.  Rliir  Sellnui,  m>w  the  Umiimu. 

the  Carthaginian  oonqnest  (b.c.  409),  thongi  Ik 
three  temples  Ust  described  appear  to  have  ban  iU 
of  them  cf  later  date  than  those  within  the  nils  if 
the  city.  This  is  proved,  among  other  draumtaue, 
by  the  sculptured  metopes,  several  of  which  btre 
been  discovered  and  extricated  from  among  the  ^IJco 
fragmeoti.  Of  these  acnlpturea,  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  temples  within  the  walls,  praent  i  wiy 
peculiar  and  archaic  style  of  art,  and  are  univnallr 
recognised  aa  amoi^  tlie  earUcat  extant  speomas 
of  Greek  seolptars.  (They  an  figured  by  MGikr, 
Denkmaler,  pL  i,  9,  as  well  as  in  many  other  mrb, 
and  casts  of  them  are  in  the  British  Unseam.)  TboK, 
on  the  Gontraiy,  which  have  been  found  smoeg  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  marked  E.  on  the  oppoBte  bill 
are  of  a  later  and  more  advanced  i^yle,  tfaoogh  Aill 
retuning  ooosidersble  remains  of  the  stiffixs)  of  tfa< 
earliest  art  Besides  the  interest  attached  to  tbot 
Selinuntine  metopea  bam  their  important  besnit  <■> 
the  histoiy  of  Greek  sculpture,  the  remains  if  ties 
temples  are  of  valne  as  afibrding  the  mot  i*' 
qnivocal  testimony  to  the  use  of  painting,  bi](l>  ^ 
the  architectural  decontioa  of  the  temples,  sod  » 
applied  to  the  sculptorea  with  which  they  ^'^ 
adorned.  A  reiy  full  and  detailed  acoonnt  <f  ^ 
mins  at  Selinns  is  given  in  the  Doke  of  Son  di 
Falco's  AnticlMt  Siciliaae,  voL  ii.,  from  which  tb« 
preceding  plan  is  derived.  A  mere  genenl  dncnp- 
tion  of  them  will  be  found  in  Swinburne's  Trvli- 
vol.  u.  pp.  242—245;  Smyth's  Seag,  pp.X19- 
221 ;  and  other  works  on  Sidly  in  geoeraL 

The  coins  of  Selinns  are  numeroos  and  vario* 
The  earliest,  aa  already  mentioned,  bear  merely  lb> 
figure  of  a  parsley-leaf  on  the  obverse.  Thae  << 
sumewhst  later  date  (indnding  the  on  figu^ 
below)  represent  a  figure  sacrificing  on  an  ilVi 
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whicL  Id  consecrated  to  Aescnliipiiu,  as  indicated 
by  the  cock  which  stands  below  it.  The  subject  of 
this  type  eridently  refers  to  a  story  related  by 
Diogenes  Laertios  (viii.  2.  §  11)  that  the  Selinnn- 
tines  were  afflicted  with  a  pestilence  from  the 
marshy  character  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  neigh- 
bouring river,  bnt  that  this  was  cured  by  worlca  of 
drainage,  suggested  by  Einpedoclea.  The  figure 
standing  on  the  coin  is  the  river-god  Selinns,  which 
was  thus  made  conducive  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
city.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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con  or  sEUHira 

SEUiroS  (2t\imvs:  £tk.  Sthivoiyriot  or  2t- 
\iroi(ru>s:  SderUt),^  port-town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  now  called  Selenti.  (ScyUz,  p.  40 ; 
Liv.  zxxiii.  20;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  682 ;  Ftol.  v.  8.  §  2, 
Tiiu  17.  §  42;  Plin.  v.  22.)  This  town  is  memorable 
in  history  as  the  place  where,  in  a.  d.  117,  the  em- 
peror Trajan  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  died 
(Dion  Cas8.1zviii.  33).  After  this  event  the  place  for 
a  Ume  bore  the  name  of  Trajanopolis;  bnt  its  bishops 
afterwards  tm  called  bishops  of  Selinns.  (Hierocl.  p. 
709.)  Basil  of  Selencia  (Vita  S.  Theclae,  ii.  17) 
describes  the  place  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  insig- 
nificance in  his  time,  though  it  had  once  been  a  great 
commercial  town.  (Comp.  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§ 
203,204;  Lncan,viii.260;  Chron. Paschak,  f.ZiS.) 
Selinns  was  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  sur- 
rounded on  almost  every  side  by  the  sea,  by  which 
position  it  was  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The 
whole  of  the  rock,  however,  was  not  included  in 
the  ancient  line  of  fortifications;  inside  the  walls 
there  still  are  many  traces  of  houses,  bnt  on  the 
outside,  and  between  the  foot  of  the  bill  and  the 
river,  the  remains  of  some  large  buildings  are  yet 
standing,  which  appear  to  be  a  mausoleum,  an  agora, 
a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  tombs  (Beaufort, 
Kttramania,  p.  186,  foil.) 

Bespecting  the  small  river  Selinns,  Bowing  by 
Fergamum,  see  Perqaiivm,  p.  575.  [L.  S.] 

SELLA'SIA  (2(XAa<r(a,  Xen.  Polyb.  Diod.;  2«- 
\aala,  Steph.  B.,  Hesyoh.  i.  v.;  tlie  latter  is  perhaps 
tlie  correct  form,  and  may  come  from  ai\Bs;  the 
name  is  connected  by  Hesychins  with  Artemis 
Selasia;  Eth.  ScAAcuric^r,  ^FXcuneuf),  a  town  of 
Laconia,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Oenns,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Tegea  and  Argos,  and  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  Sparta  against  an  invading 
army.  Its  distance  from  Sparta  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned; but  from  the  desciiption  which  Folybir.s 
gives  of  the  celebrated  buttle  fought  in  its  neigh- 
buurhood  between  Antigonus  and  Cleomenes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  plain  of  Krevatd  was  the  site 
of  the  battle.  We  learn  from  Polybins  that  this 
battle  took  place  in  a  narrow  opening  of  the  vale  of 
the  Oenus,  between  two  hills  named  Evas  and 
Olympus,  and  that  the  river  Gorgylus  flowed  across 
the  plain  into  the  Evenns.    SoiUh  of  the  Khaa  of 


Krevatd  !s  a  sm^l  plain,  the  only  one  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oenus,  about  ten  minutes  in  width  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which 
tlie  rocks  again  approach  so  close  as  barely  to  leave 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  mountain, 
which  bounds  this  plain  on  the  east,  is  Olympns,  a 
continuation  of  the  mountain  of  Vretthina:  it  rises 
very  steep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oenus.  The 
mountain  on  the  western  side  is  Evas,  now  TvrJaet, 
which,  though  not  so  steep,  is  still  inaccesmble  to 
cavalry.  Towards  the  north  the  plain  is  shut  in  by 
a  mountiun,  over  which  the  road  leads  to  Tegea, 
and  towards  the  south  by  a  still  higher  mountain. 
The  Oenns,  which  flows  near  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  plain,  can  be  crossed  at  any  point  without  diffi- 
culty. It  receives  on  its  right  side  a  small  brook, 
the  Gorgylus,  which  descends  from  a  ravine  on  the 
northern  side  of  Mt  Evas.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  more  than  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  shuts 
in  the  plain  on  the  south,  and  over  which  the  road 
leads  to  Sparta,  are  the  ruins  of  Sellasia,  described 
below. 

The  battle  of  Sellasia,  of  which  Polybios  gives  a 
detailed  account,  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
In  B.  c  221,  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  ex- 
pecting that  Antigonus,  the  Macedonian  king,  and 
the  Achaeans,  would  invade  Laconia,  fortified  tha 
other  passes  which  led  into  the  country,  and  took 
up  his  own  position  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
in  the  plain  of  Sellasia,  since  the  roads  to  Sparta 
from  Argos  and  Tegea  united  at  this  point.  His 
army  amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  consisted  of 
Laradaemonians,  Perioeci,  allies,  and  mercenaries. 
His  left  wing,  containing  the  Perioeci  and  allies,  was 
stationed  on  Mt  Evas  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Eucleidas;  his  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  mercenaries,  encamped  upon 
Mt.  Olympus  under  his  own  command;  while  his 
cavalry  and  a  part  of  the  mercenaries  occupied  the 
small  plain  between  the  hills.  The  whole  line  was 
protected  by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade.  Antigonus 
marched  into  Laconia  from  Argos  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  but  found  Cleomenes  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  this  position,  that  he  did  not  ventnre  to 
attack  him,  but  encamped  behind  the  small  stream 
Gorgylus.  At  length,  after  several  days'  hesitation, 
both  sides  determined  to  join  battle.  Antigonus 
placed  5000  Macedonian  peltasts,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  auxiliary  troops,  on  his  right  wing  to 
oppose  Eucleidas;  his  cavalry  with  1000  Achaeans 
and  the  same  number  of  Megalopolitans  in  the  small 
plain;  while  he  himself  with  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx and  3000  mercenaries  occupied  the  left  wing,  in 
order  to  attack  Cleomenes  and  the  Ijacedaemonians 
on  Mt.  Olympus.  The  battle  began  on  the  side  of 
ML  Evas.  Eucleidas  committed  the  error  of  awaiting 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  availing  hiinself  of  his  superior  position 
to  charge  down  npon  them ;  but  while  they  wero 
climbing  the  hill  they  were  attacked  npon  the  rear 
by  some  light  troops  of  Cleomenes,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  with  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Philopoemen,  who  was  in 
the  centre  with  the  Megalopolitan  horse,  diverted  the 
attack  of  the  light  infantry  by  charging  without 
orders  the  Lacedaemonian  centre.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Macedonians  then  renewed  their  attack,  de- 
feated the  left  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
drove  them  over  the  steep  precipices  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Mt.  Evas.  Cleomenes,  perceiving  that  the 
only  hope  of  retrieving  the  day  was  by  the  defeat 
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of  tlie  Utoilonians  apposed  to  him,  ltd  hia  men  oot 
of  tlw  intrenchmenta  and  charged  the  Macedunian 
phalanx.  The  Laoedaemuniana  fought  vith  great 
bnTeij;  bat  after  man;  vain  atteinpts  to  break 
tbrragh  tbe  impenetrable  maa*  of  the  phahuiz,  thejr 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  of  6000  men  odIj  200 
are  aaid  to  have  escaped  from  tlie  field  of  battle. 
Cleomenes,  perceiving  ail  was  last,  eecaped  Kitii  a 
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few  horMTTien  to  Sparta,  and  from  thence  prrcerdd 
to  Gythiuni,  Khere  he  embarked  for  Aegypt.  An- 
tigonoa,  thns  master  of  the  pasttes,  marched  dinrtlr 
to  Sellana,  which  he  )>lundered  and  destrojid,  ud 
then  to  Sparta,  which  submitted  to  him  ifier  a 
slight  resistance.  (Poljb.  ii.  65 — 70;  Plot  Chom. 
27,  28,  Phihp.  6;  Paua.  ii.  9.  §  S,  iiL  10.  §  7,  ir 
29.  §  9,  TiL  7.  §  4,  TiiL  49.  §  5.) 


PLAX   OF  THK  BATTUE  or   SELLAHA. 


a  a  A.  Troops  of  Cleomenes. 
b  b  b.  Troops  of  Antigoniu. 
A  A.  Road  to  Trgea. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  battle  we  hare 
Mlowed  the  excellent  description  of  Ross.  (Raten 
im  Pehpoime*,  f.  181.)  The  French  Commission 
had  previotuly  gnpposed  the  plain  of  KraxUd  to  be 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (Boblaye,  Reeher- 
chet,  4e.  p.  73);  and  the  aame  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Cortins.  (Pebpowieaaf,  vol.  ii.  p,  260.) 
Leake,  however,  places  Sellasia  to  the  SE.,  near  the 
monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints  ('Ayioi  So^xirra), 
and  supposes  the  battle  to  hare  been  fonght  in  the 
pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  monastery.  The  mins 
near  the  Khcm  o/Krtvata  he  maintains  to  be  those 
of  Catyie.  (Lnke,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  529,  Peh- 
potmttiaea,  p.  341,  seq.)  But  Ross  informs  as  that 
in  the  narrow  pass  NE.  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Forty  Saints  there  is  barely  room  for  a  loaded  mnle 
to  pass;  and  we  know  moreover  that  Sellasia  was 


B  B.  Road  to  Argos. 

C  C.  Road  to  Met slapdlia. 

D  D.  Boad  to  Sparta. 

sitnated  on  the  high  road  from  Sparta  to  Ttff*  ui 
Argos,  which  most  have  led  through  the  plain  of 
Krecati.  (■rerrir))!' Xeot^dpor,  Pans,  iiL  10.  §  >; 
Pint.  Ckom.  23;  XeiL  HeU.  ri.  5.  §  27;  Kod.  xr. 
64;  Liv.  xxxiv.  S8.) 

On  leaving  the  plain  of  Kretata,  Uie  road  smtli- 
wards  ascends  the  mountain,  and  at  the  distance  <t 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  leaves  a  small  ruin  on  the  lejt, 
called  by  the  peasants  Palaeogula  (ji  noXauryovAs). 
The  remains  of  the  walls  are  Hellenic,  but  they  sis 
of  vaj  small  extent,  and  the  place  was  probably 
either  a  dependency  of  SeUasia  or  one  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  fled  for  refu^  at  one  of  the 
periods  when  their  city  was  destroyol. 

The  mins  of  Sellasia  lie  1 }  miles  beyond  Paiain- 
ffila  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  city 
was  about  I|  miles  in  dmimference,  as  appeals 
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from  the  finindationi  of  tb«  mils.  The  latter  wete 
from  10  to  11  feet  thick,  and  consist  of  imgular 
bat  vsiy  small  stones.  The  northern  and  smaller 
half  of  the  city  was  separated  bj  a  wall  bom  the 
soathem  half,  which  was  on  lower  ground. 

From  its  position  Sellasia  was  alwajs  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  an  invading  armj.  On  the  fiiyt  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  b/  the  Tbebans  in  B.  c.  369,  Sel- 
lasia was  plundered  and  burnt  (Xen.  Bell.  n.  5. 
§  27);  and  because  the  inhabitants  at  that  time, 
together  with  several  others  of  the  Perioeci,  went 
over  to  the  enemj,  the  town  was  again  taken  and 
destroyed  four  years  later  b;  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves,  assisted  by  some  auxiliaries  sent  by  the 
younger  Dionyslns.  (Xen.  ffeU.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  It 
suffered  the  same  fate  a  third  time  after  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes,  as  has  been  already  related.  It  appears 
to  have  been  never  rebuilt,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Paosanias  (iii.  10.  §  7). 

SELLEIS  (2<AX4fu).  1.  A  river  in  Elis, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  npm  which  Ephyn  stood. 
[Efhtra,  No.  2.] 

2.  A  river  in  Sicyonia,  npon  which  Strabo  also 
places  a  town  Ephyra.     [Ephtba,  No.  S.] 

SELLETAE  (Plin.  iv.  II.  a.  18,  init),  a  people 
of  Thrace,  whose  country  waa  called  Skixetica 
(2<AXi)Tuc4,  PtoL  iil  II.  §  8).  It  was  north  of 
the  Haemns,  between  that  range  of  moontaina  and 
the  Panysns.  [J.  R.] 

SELLE'TICA.     [Skixbtak.] 

SELLI  or  HELLI,  an  ancient  tribe  in  Epeiroa,  in 
whose  country,  called  Hellopia,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
waa  situated.     [Dodoka,  pi.  782,  a.] 

SETLIUM  (StAuy,  Ptol.  ii.  &  §  7),  a  pUc« 
in  Lusitania,  lying  N.  of  Scalabis  (Am.  Ant.  p. 
421).  Identified  with  Ceice  or  Seijo.     [T.  H.D.] 

SELLUS,  acootding  to  Avienns  (Ora  Marit 
S07)  a  high  mountain  in  Hispania  Tanaeonensis, 
on  which  the  city  of  Lebedontia  onoe  stood.  Ukert 
(iL  pt  L  p.  484)  identifies  it  with  CSaion.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SELYIIBBIA  (SijAi/epfn,  Herod,  vi.  33;  Sij^w- 
«p(a, Xen. ^fioft.viL 2.  §  15,  &&;  Strab.  vii.  pw319; 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  6;  2i)\v/>«f>ia,  Dem.  da  Shod.  lib. 
p.  198,  Beiske),  a  Tbracian  town  on  the  Propontis, 
22  miles  east  from  Perinthns,  and  44  miles  west 
from  Constantinople  (lim.  Hier.  p.  570,  where  it  is 
called  Salamembria),  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
wall,  built  by  Anastasios  Dicoms  for  the  protection 
of  bis  capitaL  (Procop.  de  Atd.  iv.  9;  see  ScYi.- 
lab). 

According  to  Strabo  (I,  e.),  its  name  ugni- 
fies  "  the  town  of  Selys;"  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Selys  was  the  name  of  its  founder,  or 
of  the  leader  of  the  oolany  from  Megara,  which 
founded  it  at  an  earUer  period  than  the  establish- 
ment of  Byzantium,  another  colony  of  the  same 
Grecian  state.  (Scymn.  714.)  In  bononr  of  Eu- 
(loxia,  the  wife  of  Uie  emperor  Arcadius,  its  name 
was  changed  to  EndoxiupoUs  (HierocL  p.  632), 
which  it  bore  for  a  considerable  time;  butitsmodem 
name,  Siiivri,  shows  that  it  stibseqnently  resumed 
its  original  designation. 

Bespectmg  the  history  of  Selymbria,  only  detached 
and  firagmentary  notices  occur  in  the  Qraek  writers. 
In  Latin  authors,  it  is  merely  named  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 
6  ;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18,  xxix.  1.  s.  1;  in  the  latter 
passage  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplaoe  of  Pro- 
dicns,  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates).  It  was  here  that 
Xenophon  met  Medosades,  the  envoy  of  Seuthes 
^Anab.  vii.  2.  §  28),  whose  forces  afterwards  en- 
camped in  its  neighbourhood  (lb.  5.  §  15).  When 
voun. 
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Aloibiades  was  commanding  for  the  Athenians  in 
the  Fropontis  (b.  c.  410),  the  people  of  Selymbria 
refused  to  admit  his  army  into  the  town,  but  gave 
him  money,  probably  in  cnder  to  induce  him  to  ab- 
stain from  forcing  an  entrance.  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  1. 
§21.)  Some  time  after  this,  however,  he  gained 
possession  of  the  phux  through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  townspeople,  and,  having  levied  a  con- 
tribution upon  its  inhabitants,  left  a  garrison  in  it. 
(/».  3.  §  10;  Pint  Akib.  30.)  Selymbria  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  (L  e.)  in  b.  c.  351,  as  in  alU< 
ance  with  the  Athenians;  and  it  was  no  doubt  at 
that  time  a  member  of  tiie  Byantine  confederacy. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Phihp,  quoted  in  the  ora- 
tion de  Corona  (p.  251,  R.),  it  was  blockaded  by  him 
about  B.O.  343;  but  Professor  Newman  considers 
that  this  mention  of  Selymbria  is  one  of  the  numerous 
proofs  that  the  documents  inserted  in  that  speech 
are  not  authentic.  (CZoss.  Mus.  ToL  L  pp.  1 53, 
154.)  [J.  B.] 

SEMACHIDAE.     [AincA,  p  330,  b.] 

SEMA'NA  SILVA  (2i)|iava  or  irumrobs  lAn), 
one  of  the  monntain  forests  of  ancient  Germany,  on 
the  south  of  Mons  HeUbocus  (Ptol.  ii.  1.  §  7),  is 
perhape  only  a  part  of  the  Sarz  mountain  or  of  the 
Thuringer  Wold.  (Zeuss,  Die  OaUtchm,  p.  8; 
Wilhelm,  Garmcmiat,  p.  38,  &c)  [L.  S.l 

SEltANTHINI  (SnAuu^wof,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  §  4),  a 
people  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the  Sinae  E.  of  the 
Semanthine  mountains,  which  derived  their  name 
from  them.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEMANTHINI  MONIES  (rh  Sq/ioj^u'to  ipot, 
PtoL  vii.  2.  §  8),  a  mountain  chain  in  the  country  of 
the  Sinae  QChma),  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  ex- 
tended from  the  sources  Of  the  Aapithrs  in  a  NW.  di- 
rection as  far  as  those  of  the  Sems.  It  is  probably 
ths  chain  which  separates  the  Chinese  province  of 
TtnanoB  from  the  districts  of  Mien  and  Loot' 
»c*«a.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SEMBBITAE  CXtitSpWrn,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  770 
— 786;  SxKBKBiUTAX,  Plin.  vi.  30.  a.  35),  a  peo- 
ple iiUubiting  the  district  of  Tenesis  in  Aethiopia,  al- 
though they  seem  to  have  been  of  Aegyptian  origin. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Sembritae  occurs  in  Erato- 
sthenes (op.  Strab.  xviL  p.  786),  who  says  that  they 
occupied  an  island  above  MeroS;  that  thur  name 
implies  "  immigrants;"  that  they  descended  from 
the  Aegyptian  war-caste,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Psam- 
miticbus  (b.  c  658),  abandoned  their  native  land; 
and  that  they  were  governed  by  a  queen,  although 
they  were  also  dependent  on  the  sovereigns  of  Mero8. 
Artinnidorus,  also  quoted  by  Strabo  (xri.  p.  770), 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  wore  the  ruling  order 
in  MeroS:  these  accounts,  however,  may  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  supposition  that  Eratosthenes  and  Arte- 
midoms  described  them  at  difierent  periods.  If  ths 
Sembritae  were  the  Aegyptian  refngeea,  they  wei« 
also  the  Automoloi  ('Air/idx)  noticed  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  30).  Pliny  (L  c.)  speaks  of  four  islands  of  the 
Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or  more  towns.  These 
were  therefore  not  isUnds  in  the  Nile,  or  in  any  of 
its  principal  tribntaries,  the  Astapns,  or  Astaboras, 
but  tracts  between  rivers,  mesopotamian  districts 
like  Meroe  itself,  which  in  the  language  of  Nubia 
are  still  denominated  "  islands."  The  capital  of  the 
Sembritae  was,  according  to  Pliny,  Sembobis.  It 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  20  days'  joor- 
nay  above  Meroe.  Pliny  names  also,  among  other  of 
their  principal  towns,  Sai  in  Arabia,  —  i.  et  co  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kile,  for  he  assumes  that  river  aa 
the  boundary  between  Lybia  and  Arabia,— .Esar  or 
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8ap>  (Altai),  ca  the  Ml  buk,  17  dajn^  joanMy 
■bvra  MaroS,  and  Daroo  iffun  on  the  Aimbian  aide. 
Withoat  Mug  able  tu  define  tbe  poaiticD  of  thii 
tribe,  or  to  Mate  their  nlatiom  to  tbe  AethiopUna  of 
Menig,  we  shall  perfaapa  not  err  ia  placing  them  on 
the  BJoe  Nile  [AstapusJ,  and  in  the  neigbboar- 
bood  of  Axooib  Tbe  geognphcn  (Ueeren,  &e.) 
who  describe  the  Sembritae  as  dwelling  near  the 
White  Mile,  hare  forgotten  both  their  ricinitj  to 
Arabia — i.  e.  the  eaitcm  portion  of  Herol — and  the 
character  cf  the  regions  which  the  Astapos  and 
Aataboras  respeetinly  water.  Tbe  White  Nile  flows 
thnngh  lagooos  and  morasses  nnsniied  for  towns 
and  permanent  ssttlements;  while  the  Bine  Nile  has 
always  had  on  its  banks  a  nnmetons  popnktioo, 
dwelling  in  large  Tillages  and  towns.  Along  the 
Bine  Nile  ran  the  principal  highways  of  the  trade 
ef  Aagrpt  with  Soathecn  Aethiopia,  while  the  White 
Mile  led  off  to  the  nncinlised  and  scattered  tribes 
of  the  Libyans.  Tbe  Sembritae,  if  seated  on  the 
latter  rifer,  would  probably  hare  einded  obserratiun 
altogether ;  whereas  on  the  former  tliey  would  be  ss 
well  known  to  the  cararans  and  tbeir  gnides  as  any 
ether  of  the  Aethiopian  racesL  H oreorer,  the  meeo- 
potimian  districts  suited  to  towns  lie  to  the  east  of 
Aethiopia  Proper,  and  would  afford  a  secnie  retreat 
to  the  refugees  from  Aegypt  in  search  of  a  new  ha- 
bitation. (See  Cooley'a  ChmSiu  Ptolemg  and  lie 
Nile,  pp.  7—27.)  The  present  Senaar  corresponds 
Dearly  with  the  territory  of  the  Sembritae.  [W.B.D.] 
SEHIRA'HIDIS  MONS  (Z<m«v<i^Soi  jpai),  a 
remarkable  circular  mountain  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  Caramania.  It 
is  noticed  both  by  Arrian  (^Per^.  M.  E.  pi  20,  ed. 
Hods.)  snd  by  Mercian  (Per^{.  M.  Ext.  c  27,  ed. 
HBIIer,  1855),  who  states  that  it  was  opposite  to 
Mt  Pasabo,  in  Arabia,  and  that  them  two  moan- 
tains,  with  their  promontories,  form  the  stnits  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Persia.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  it,  and  states  that  it  was  also  called  Strongylns, 
probably  from  its  fcrm  (yi.  8.  §  11).  Its  modem 
name  sppeare  to  be  Elbaan.  (Vincent,  Vofagt  of 
/ftarekm,  i.  p.  819—321.)  [V.] 

SEU  NONES  (S/;uw<f  or  H^rtim),  or  per- 
hapi  more  correctly  Sennones,  are  deecribed  as 
the  meet  ancient  and  illustrious  among  the  Sueri 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  They  dwelt  between  the 
Albis  and  Viadus,  being  surrounded  on  tbe  west  by 
tbe  Chemsei,  on  the  south  by  the  Silingi,  on  the 
east  by  the  Manimi  and  Burgundiones,  snd  on  tbe 
iwnh-west  by  the  Loogobaidi.  (Tac  Gemi.  39; 
Ptol.  iL  II.  §§  IS,  17;  VelL  Pat.  H.  106.) 
Tbeir  eonntiy  accordingly  extended  from  the  hills 
of  ZewMis  in  the  south,  as  far  as  PoUdam  in 
the  north,  «nd  in  it  they  formed  100  oommn- 
nities  (^pagi),  which  gan  them  such  strength 
that  they  regaided  themselTss  as  tbe  head  of  the 
SoerL  Their  oonntiy  contained  an  ancient  forest 
(Semnonmn  SUra),  hallowed  by  awful  superstition 
and  sacrificial  rites;  st  stated  seasons  deputies  from 
all  the  kindred  tribes  met  in  it,  snd  commenced 
their  proceedings  with  a  human  sacrifice.  No  one, 
moreover,  was  allowed  to  enter  this  forest  except  he 
waa  boand  in  chains,  s  mark  of  humiliation  in  tbe 
ftmaat  of  the  god ;  and  if  any  one  stumbled  be  was 
Bot  permitted  to  rise,  but  had  to  crawl  along.  As 
to  tlu  history  of  the  Semnones,  we  learn  from  Ta- 
citns  (Aim.  ii.  45)  and  Stiabo  (ril.  p.  290)  that  in 
the  time  of  Augnstns  they  were  nuited  with  the 
Uanoraanni  nnder  Uarobodnns.  In  the  Honn- 
Bsntiim  Ancyiairam  tlw  JSemnimsi,  an  tnentiensd 
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among  the  German  tribes  whkh  nngiit  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emperor  and  the  Bomans.  They  appsr 
to  hate  been  goremed  by  kings,  one  of  whom  bote 
tbe  name  of  Masyus,  and  reigned  in  the  time  cf 
Domitian.  (Kon  Cass.  IxTii.  5,  eanpi  IxzL  20.) 
After  the  reign  of  M.  Aorelins  they  are  no  kngw 
mentioned  in  history,  from  which  cimunstsnce  tins 
have  nnneeeesarily  inferred  that  tbe  Semmnei  wae 
not  a  distinct  tribe,  but  only  a  general  nsme  lor 
sereral  kindred  tribes.  As  to  the  SilTs  Semnoosm, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  existed  oesr  fas- 
sterwoife  or  SowiauBBtfe,  between  the  rireis  EltUr 
and  ^pne,  where  three  lai^^  places  bare  been  dis- 
coreted,  which  were  evideully  intended  as  a  KsKf 
altan.  (Kruse,  JOeuUcie  AUerA.  ToLilput!, 
p.  132;  Zeus^  Die  Deuttchm,  p.  ISO.)    [!.&] 

SENA(S^,  PoL:  S^co.StiaK:  Elk.  Senemii), 
called  also  for  distinction's  sake  Skxa  Gaixioi 
(StrsydAXuco,  PtoL :  SmigagSa),  a  city  of  Umbrit, 
but  situated  in  the  district  known  as  the  GalliaK 
Ager,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  moatb  <f 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  The  district  ii 
which  it  was  situated  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
Galli  Senooes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  river  and  tuwn  derived  their  name  {ram  that  of 
this  people.  (SiL  Ital.  viiL  453;  PoL  iL  19.)  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  there  was  a  Gaulish  toei 
of  the  name  before  the  Roman  cooqnest,  but  n 
have  no  account  of  it  until  the  establishment  of  s 
Boman  colony  there,  which  seems  to  ban  takea 
place  immediately  after  the  final  snbjecticn  of  the 
Senones  in  B.  c.  S89.  (PoL  it  19;  Lit.  EfU.  xi.) 
The  colony  mnst  have  been  a  "  oolooim  civinm,"  a* 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  LaUs 
colonies  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  at  Seas 
that  the  two  ootisuls  Livius  and  Nero  united  tbrir 
fbrces  before  the  l«ttle  of  the  Metaums.'B.  c  207  (Liv. 
xzvii.  4« ;  Appian,  Amub.  52 ;  Viet  Vir.  IIL^),oa 
which  account  that  battle  is  described  by  some  la- 
thers as  being  fought  "  ad  Senam,"  and  even  Cicen 
alludes  to  it  ss  the  "  Senense  praelinm."  (Cic  Airt 
18 ;  Eutnp.  iii.  18 ;  Ores.  iv.  18.)  Its  name  is  sot 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  the  Civil  Wan  be- 
tween Harins  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  ami 
plundered  by  Pompeius,  the  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  B.  c 
82.  (Appian,  A  C.  i.  88.)  It  seems  to  have  slwi}* 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and  conadenble  ton, 
and  under  tbe  Triumvirate  received  a  fresh  accesM 
of  colonists.  {Lib.  CoL  pp.  226,  258.)  Its  name 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well  ss  ia 
the  lUneraries.  It  inu  situated  on  the  hoe  of  tmi 
which  led  along  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Fanon 
Fortnnae,  where  it  joined  the  Flaminian  Way,  pit>- 
perly  so  called.  (Strab.  t.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  i. 
19;  PtoL  ilL  1.  §  22;  /(m.  Ant.  pp.  100,  SIS; 
TVii.  PeuL)  The  name  was  early  cormpled  frum 
Sena  Gallics  into  the  contracted  form  Senogallis, 
which  is  already  found  in  Pliny,  and  ajqiesrs  ato 
in  the  Itinrrarirs.  The  Geographer  of  Raresna  has 
Senegallia,  thus  approaching  still  more  closely  to  tbe 
modem  form  of  Sbagaglia.  The  city  is  mentioned 
as  still  in  existence  during  the  Gothic  Wsn,  ai^ 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  again  under 
the  Lombards  (Procop.  B.  G.  ir.  23;  P.  Disc  BiU. 
L<mg.  ii  22);  it  was  for  some  time  also  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis  nnder  the  exarchs  of  Bs- 
venns,  bnt  fell  into  decay  in  the  middle  ages,  snd  is 
alluded  to  by  Dante  in  tbe  I4th  century  as  verging 
rapidly  to  extinction.  (Dante,  Par.  xvi.  75.)  II,  how- 
ever, revived  again,  and  is  now  a  flourishing  town, 
with  a  csasidanble  tiade^  but  has  no  ancient  moains. 
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The  rirerSeni,  nlloded  to  by  Silius  Italicosaod  Ln- 
can,  moat  be  the  small  Bbeam  now  called  the  Nmobt 
or  Nigola,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  SmigagUa.  (SU. 
ItaL  Tiii.  453;  Lncao,  n.  407.)  [HL  H.  B.] 

SENA  (2a/ra,  PtoL:  Elk.  Seamm:  Siena),  a 
eitj  of  Etruria,  aometimes  called  Sbica  Julia,  to 
diadngaiah  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Adriatic  It  waa  situated  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  Elroria,  abont  28  miles  £.  of  Volaterrae  and  40 
S.  of  Florentia.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  Etrnscao  dtj  on  the 
site,  and  no  allnsion  to  its  existence  occurs  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony.  Eren  the 
date  of  this  is  not  acourately  known ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable from  the  epithet  of  Julia  that  it  was  founded 
either  by  Caesar  himself  or  by  the  Triumrirate  in 
his  honour.  It  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Liber  Coloniarumj  but  its  colonial 
rank  is  attested  by  Pliny,  who  calls  it  "  oolonia 
Senensis,"  as  well  aa  by  Tadtna.  (Plin.  iii,  5.  a. 
8 ;  Tac  BitL  iv.  45.)  It  is  snbaeqnently  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabola,  which  places 
it  on  a  line  of  mod  from  Florentia  to  Clusiom. 
(PtoL  iiL  1.  §  49;  Tab.  PaO.)  But  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  a  place  of  much  importance  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  it 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Tuscany.  It 
has  no  remains  of  antiquity.  (Dennis's  Etntria, 
vol  ii.  p.  136.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SENA  INSULA,  in  Gallia.  On  this  island,  which 
was  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Osismii,  was  an  oracle 
of  a  Gallic  goddess.  Nine  virgins  named  Gallicenae 
(Barrigenae,  ed.  I.  Vossins)  had  the  care  of  the 
oracle.  They  could  raise  storms  by  their  verses, 
change  themselves  into  beasts,  heal  diseases,  and 
foretell  the  futore,  bnt  they  were  only  propitious  to 
seamen  who  came  to  consult  them.  (Mela,  iii.  6.) 
This  is  the  island  of  &tn,  incoriectly  called  on  the 
maps  Itl»  da  Saintt,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Douamana,  and  separated  from  a  point  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  Britany  (Pomte  Jiai)  by  a 
narrow  channeL  D'Anville  supposes  that  this  may 
be  the  island  which  Strabo  places  opposite  the  month 
of  the  Loire.  This  island  was  inhabited  only  by 
women  who  were  possessed  by  DionyBua.  They 
allowed  no  man  to  enter  their  island;  but  so  fiir  firom 
keeping  their  virginity,  they  used  to  visit  the  men 
on  the  mainland.  These  two  stories  ate  very  dif- 
ferent. Strabo  names  his  island  that  of  the  Nam- 
nites,  as  Groeknrd  ^Sbrab.  Traml.  Lp.  198)  has  it; 
bat  the  name  is  Samnites  in  the  common  texta  of 
Straba  This  seems  to  be  the  same  island  that 
Dionysins  speaks  of  (Perie^.  571)  as  being  visited 
by  the  women  of  the  Amnitae  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  D'Anville  further 
thinks  that  Pliny  (iv.  16)  may  be  speaking  of  Sena 
when  be  mentions  after  the  islands  which  an  near 
to  Britain,  Siambis,  or  Amnis,  as  some  MSS.  have  it, 
and  Azantoa,  which  is  evidently  Uxantis  or  Ouei- 
tatU.  Sina,  as  the  Maritime  Itin.  names  it,  is  men- 
tioned there  with  Uxantia.  [G.  L.] 

SENU  (SeWo,  Ptol.  iL  16.  (1 7.)  §  2),  a  Roman 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Libomia  ("  Colonia  Senensis," 
Tac  B.  iv.  45),  and  on  the  road  iiom  Aquileia  to 
Siseia.  (/(m.  Ant  p.  873.)  It  had  a  barbonr. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  25;  Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  31; 
Tab.  Petit)     Vaiionsly  identified  with  Zeng  or 

go.  [T.H.D.] 

SEN0HA6US,  in  Gallia  Narbooensis,  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Table,  and  placed  north  of  Avenio 
^Avignon),  en  a  itHd  along  the  east  side  of  the 
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Bhona.  Some  geographeFs  guess  that  !t  may  be 
near  the  Pon<  St  Etprit.  [G.  L.] 

SK'NONES  (S^Kwet,  itmovts,  Steph.  B.  a.  «.). 
Polybina  (iL  17)  names  the  Italian  Senones,  Hjntva. 
The  Boman  poets  make  thepenoltima  short: — 

"  Ut  Bnccatorum  pneri  Senonmnqne  minores." 

(Juv.  viii.  234.) 

An  abenrd  explanation  of  the  name  is  qt^oted  by  Festus 
(a.  V.  Seamet)  and  by  Serrius  (fid  Aen.  viii.  656). 

The  Senones  were  one  of  the  great  Celtic  nationa 
who  bordered  on  the  Belgae.  (Caea.  B.  6.  iL  2.) 
They  were  north-vreat  of  the  Aedui  and  bordered  on 
them.  Their  capital  was  Agedincum  (&>»),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Fotme,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
5niM.  (PtoL  ii.  8.  §  12.)  The  Senones  an  in  the 
Lngdnnensis  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  Beeidee  Ag»- 
dincimi  there  were  in  the  countiy  of  the  Senonsa, 
Antissiodumm  (Ataerre)  and  Melodunum  (Mehm) 
on  the  Seine  not  far  from  Paris,  which  shows  that 
their  territory  extended  from  the  neighboarhood  of 
Paris  along  the  Seine  and  along  the  Yome  to  the 
borders  of  the  small  nation  of  the  Handubii  [Mait- 
Dusn],  whose  town  was  Alesia,  and  to  the  borders  ef 
the  Lingonee.  The  railroad  from  Paris  to  Dijon, 
which  passes  near  Mehm,  PontomeUsau,  Sens, 
Joigm/,  St  Fiorentin,  Tomerre  on  the  Armanfoti, 
a  branch  of  the  yoime,  runs  throngh  the  countiy  cf 
the  Senones.  Between  Sf.  P/oren<m  and  Flogng, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  St  Fiorentin  and 
Tonnerre,  extends  a  vast  plain,  level  as  the  sea,  fer- 
tile, and  in  summer  covered  with  wheat.  A  large  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Senones  is  a  fertile  country. 
In  seems  to  have  comprehended  the  dioceses  of  Sou 
and  Auxerre.  Besides  Melodunum  and  Agedmcnm, 
Caesar  mentions  Vellaunodunnm  as  a  town  of  the 
Senones  (viL  11),  on  the  side  towards  the  Camutes. 

The  Senmes  were  at  first  well  disposed  to  Caesar 
(£.  G.  ii.  2),  probably  throngh  fear  of  their  neigh- 
hours,  the  Belgae  and  the  German  people  north  of 
the  Mama.  Caesar  had  given  them  Cavarinus  for 
a  king,  but  the  Senonea  expelled  him  (t.  54);  and 
when  the  Roman  proconsul  ordered  the  senate  of  the 
Senones  to  come  to  him,  they  refused.  In  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  53  Caesar  snromoned  the  states  of  Gallia  to 
a  meeting,  but  the  Senones,  Camutes,  and  Treviri 
would  not  come  (vi.  3),  upon  which  he  tranaferred 
the  meeting  of  the  states  to  Lutetia  Paiisiomm.  Ha 
says  that  the  Parisii  bordered  on  the  Senones,  and 
"  within  the  memory  of  then:  fathers  they  had  united 
their  state  with  that  of  the  Senones;"  but  be  doea 
not  explain  the  natnre  of  this  union.  Ha  marched 
from  Lutetia  (Paris)  into  the  coontry  of  the  Senones, 
which  presents  no  difficulties  for  an  army.  The 
Senones  yielded  in  spite  of  Acco,  who  was  the  leader 
in  the  revolt;  and  Caesar  took  with  him  Cavarinna 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  Senones,  in  which  force  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  strong,  as  their  country  ii 
well  adapted  for  grazing  and  com.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  Caesar  whipind  Acco  to  death,  and  quar- 
tered six  of  his  legions  at  Sens  for  the  winter  (vL 
44).  In  B.  c.  52  the  Senones  sent  12,000  men  with 
the  rest  of  the  Gallic  forces  to  attack  Caesar  before 
Alesia  (vii.  75).  The  Senonea  sasm  to  have  given 
Caesar  no  more  trouble;  bnt  in  b.  o.  51  Drappes,  a 
Senon,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  desperate  men,  waa 
threatening  the  Pnvincia.  Drappes  was  caught  and 
starred  himself  to  death.  (P.  6.  viii.  30,44.)  [G.L.] 

SENONES  (24mixt),  a  nation  of  Gaulish  origin, 
whioh  waa  settled  in  Italy,  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Adriatic,  eztmding  from  the  river  Aeais  {Esimo), 
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a  fmr  miki  M.  of  Anoooa,  to  the  Utit  (JfomUmiy. 
(Lit.  t.  3S.)  The  bistoiy  of  their  migntioo  fitan 
Tnnnlpine  Qsol,  their  nttlement  in  Ittlj,  wad 
thoir  wan  with  the  Bomus,  which  ended  in  the 
extennination  of  the  whole  natioo,  are  fiiUjr  related 
under  the  article  Gauli^  CnAUPniA  (pp.  936 — 
938).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Senooee,  and  their 
expolaioa  from  their  laoda  oo  the  Adriatic,  two 
oolooies  were  ioanded  in  their  tenitoij,  the  oae  at 
Sena,  the  other  at  Ariminnni ;  and  at  a  later  period 
the  remainder  of  their  land*  was  porticaed  oat 
taoBfi  the  Roman  citizena  by  an  agrarian  law  of 
the  tribone  C.  FUminina.  Thia  diatriet,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  the  "  Gallieoa  agar,*  was  aftei^ 
wirda  eonaidared  as  a  part  of  Dmbria,  and  inclnded 
for  all  administratiTe  purposes  under  that  appdla- 
tioa.  Ita  topognphj  will  thersfon  be  most  oon- 
mnently  gitm  in  the  article  Umbria.    [E.  H.  B.] 

SE'NTICE  CUrruHi,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  SO),  a  town 
of  the  Vaoeaei  in  Hispania  Tamconensis,  rarional; 
identified  with  Los  SamlM,  Zamora,  Cabadaia  de 
MmuSfftM,  and  Zana$a.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'NTIDES  (S<rriS<f,  PtoL  ir.  9.  §  21).  a  pe.>ple 
intheS.ori(amiarica.  rT.H.D.] 

SE'NTII  (Xfrriei),  a  people  of  GaUia  Mar- 
bonensia  (Ptd.  iL  10.  §  19),  wboee  town  Ptolem; 
name*  Dinia,  which  is  Digue.  [Dihia.]       [G.  L.] 

SEMTraUM  {tmlm:  Etk  StrTomit,  Sen- 
tinas  -itis :  StKtmo),  a  d^  of  Umbria,  on  the  E. 
alope  of  the  Apcnninee,  bat  near  the  central  ridge  of 
tlioae  moantains,  and  not  far  from  the  soaroes  of  the 
Aeais  (jEMno).  It  is  celebimted  in  histoiy  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  finght  in  the  Third  Samnite 
War,  B.  c.  295,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Samnitas 
and  Gaols  wars  defeated  bj  the  Bomao  coasal  Q. 
Fabins.  Gellins  Egnatioi,  the  Samnite  general,  was 
alain  in  the  battle ;  while  the  Boman  oonsnl  P.  Decios 
fallowed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  devoted  him- 
self for  the  saietj  of  the  Roman  armj.  (Liv.  z.  27 
— SO;  Pol.  ii.  19.)  The  scene  of  this  deciiin  vie- 
toi7,  ooe  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  Boman  annab, 
is  plaeed  bjr  Lify  "  in  Seatinati  agto  ;*  bat  we  have 
no  more  precise  cine  to  its  position,  nor  do  the  details 
of  the  battle  give  as  anj  asidatanob  Sentinam  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  town,  as  in  the  Femsian 
War  it  was  besi^fed  hj  Octavian  himself  withoot 
■nocesa;  though  it  wss  afterwards  taken  bj  surprise 
bj  his  lieatenant,  Salridienaa  Rnfus,  bj  whom  it  was 
plondersd  and  bomt  to  the  ground.  (Dion  Cass. 
xlviiL  IS.)  ItWBSsobseqnentljreTiTedjbjneeiTing 
a  body  of  etdooista,  under  the  Triamnnte  {Lib.  CiJ. 
p.  258),  but  did  not  obtain  the  titleafaColania,and 
•ootinned  under  the  Boman  Empire  to  be  a  town 
of  municipal  rank.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Scrab.  t. 
p.  227;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  53;  Orell.  /wcr.  3861, 4949.) 
Its  site  is  marked  bj  the  Tillage  still  called  Saitim), 
00  the  rirar  of  the  same  name  (a  small  stream  fidling 
into  the  £nw>),  a  few  miles  beknr  the  modem  town 
it  Sauo  FemHo.  [E.H.B] 

SENUS  (4^>  or  X*!nt,  Ptd.  rii.  3.  §  2X  a 
lirer  in  the  land  of  the  Sinae(CMiia)  which  nsn  into 
the  Sinus  llagnos  between  the  Simtk-hom  Ctgp* 
(N^Tior  ttfos),  S.  of  Ambastna,  and  Rabana. 
Frobablj  the  modem  Saigom  at  Sang.  (Camp. 
Forbiger,  Ongr  U.  p.  478.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SENUS  (S^M»,  PtoL  ii.  2.  §  4),  a  rirer  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Bibernia,  in  the  territiny  of  the  Auteri. 
Camden  identifies  it  with  theShmioa.  [T.  H.D.] 

SEFELACI,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tamoonensis  (  AM.i4at.  p.  400),  identified  with  Bur- 
ritma,Omda,ixCatteaimdilaPlaita.  [T.HD.] 
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SETIA.    [PHsnca,  p.  595,  a.] 

SKYIAS  (2i|wii>),  a  pramontoiy  of  Msennii, 
opposite  the  island  of  Sdathos,  and  fbnnini;  the  SK. 
extremity  of  Tbessalf.  It  is  now  called  (7.  &.  Cwrye. 
It  is  cdebnted  in  mythology  as  the  ipot  ohen 
Peleus  bud  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  from  whence  he 
carried  off  the  goddess  (Eurip.  Androm.  1266).  md 
in  history  ss  the  scene  of  the  great  thipwmk  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viL  113,  188:  ^rdi 
iz.  p.  443;  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  580;  Ptol.  iiL  IS.  §  16; 
Plin.  ir.  9.  s.  16;  MeU,  iL  3;  Leake,  NorOn 
Onto,  ToL  iv.  p.  382.) 

SEPONTIA  PABAHICA  (Sn-orrla  Tiafiiuat, 
PtoL  IL  6.  §  SO),  a  town  of  tlie  Vxccaei  in  His- 
pania Tairsoonenais  lying  to  the  W.  of  Lanbriri 
(or  the  modem  Lohara).  [T.  H.  a] 

SEPPHORIS  (innpifit,  aL  S^foi;  Oli- 
itw^uptnis'),  a  town  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  mn- 
tioned  under  this  name  in  Scripture,  but  freqneiitly 
by  Joaephus.  It  was  garrisoned  by  ABtigians,  in 
his  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  until  the  latter  tuik 
it,  early  in  his  Galileean  campaign  {AiU.  m.  ]i. 
§  4.)  It  seems  to  ban  been  a  piaee  of  area,  ud 
to  han  been  oocasioDally  the  royal  residence,  fir  is 
the  troubles  which  aroee  in  the  uuuuuy  daring  the 
presidency  of  Varus,  the  robber-chief  Jndai,  xe 
of  Kffkias,  seised  ibe  palace  of  Seppboiis,  and 
carried  off  tin  ama  and  treasure  which  it  omtiiinl 
(zrii.  12.  §  5).  It  was  subsequently  takm  sul 
homed  by  Varus  (§  9).  Herod  the  tetrareh  (As- 
tipas)  afierwatda  njboilt  and  fintified  it,  sod  made 
it  the  glory  of  sll  Galilee,  and  gave  it  indepodoee 
(xviiL  2.  §  1);  altfaoogh,  according  to  the  slssmxnt 
of  Jostos  the  son  of  Pistus,  he  still  maintsiwd  the 
soperiority  of  his  newly  foanded  ci^  Tiheriai;  and 
it  was  not  ontil  Nero  had  aasigned  Tiberias  to 
Agrippa  the  Tounger  that  Sepphais  eirtablished  iu 
snprsmacy,  and  became  the  royal  reeideoce  aad 
depoaitofy  of  the  archives.  It  is  tenned  the  ttnogeet 
city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by  GaDiia,  the 
genersl  of  Cestios.  (A  J^  iL  18.  §  1 1.)  It  mam- 
tained  its  allegiance  to  the  Romans  alter  the  gtnenl 
revolt  of  Galilee  (,1b.  iiL  2.  §  4,  4.  §  1),  but  did  not 
break  with  the  Jewish  leaders.  (Vila,  8,  9.)  Its 
early  importance  as  a  Jewish  town,  attested  by  the 
bet  that  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  irbick 
district  sanhedrims  were  instituted  by  Gabiniis 
(£.  J.  i.  8.  §  5),  was  further  confimnd  by  the 
de.itractioo  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  catastropbe  it 
became  for  some  yean  the  seat  of  the  Great  Sinbe- 
drim,  until  it  was  tranaferred  to  Tiberias.  (Bottiisoe, 
BibL  Rt$.  ToL  iiL  p.  202.)  It  was  sabseqaeetly 
called  Diocaaaarsia,  which  is  its  mure  common 
appellation  in  the  eodeaiastical  anoals;  while  £[<• 
phanios  and  &  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A 
revolt  of  the  Jewish  inhabitanta,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius  (a.  d.  339),  led  to  the  dsatmctiaa  of 
the  city  by  Constantins  Gallns  Caesar.  (Socnles, 
H.  E.  iL  33;  Sosomen,  H.  E.  iv.  7.)  This  ton, 
once  the  most  eoosidemble  city  of  Galilee,  n> 
situated  according  to  S.  Jennie  10  miles  west  of 
Mount  Tabor.  (Oaoanut  s.  e.  BtMp;  Proeopios 
Gaiaeus,  Comimal.  ta  lAb.  ^aduwn.)  It  wu  mock 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Crasaden,  for  its 
fountain^ a  Csvonrite  camping  place  of  the 
Christians.  It  ia  still  repreeented  by  a  poor  villaiEe 
bearing  the  name  S^huridi,  distant  afaont  5  miia 
to  the  north  of  Nazareth,  rstaiiiing  no  vestiges  of  iu 
farmer  greatness,  but  consjucooos  with  a  rained 
tower  and  chunji,  both  of  the  middle  ages;  the 
latter  proCaaiiiig  to  mark  the  mte  of  the  birthplace 
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of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  assigned  by  ■  late  tradition  to 
this  locality.  It  became  tbe  lee  of  a  soffiagan 
bishop,  ander  the  metropolitan  of  Scjtbopolis  (Le 
Quien,  Orient  Ckrittiamu,  toL  iii.  pp.  713,  714), 
and  tliere  are  coins  etill  extant  of  the  reigns  of 
Donitian,  Trajan,  &c.  (Reland,  PahaHna,  pp.  199 
—1003;  Eckhel,  JDoct.  Vet.  yum.  vol.  iii.  pp.  425, 
426.)  [G.  W.] 

SEPTEM  AQUAE.  [Bkatk.] 

SEPTEM  ARAE,  a  place  in  Lnritania  (/Kn. 
AnL  pp.  419,  420).  Variously  identified  with  Code- 
»era  and  Ammehei.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPTEM  FRATRES  ('E«Ti«f  A^oi  ipot,  PtoL  iv. 
1.  §  5).  a  groap  of  mountains  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  connected  by  a  tongue 
of  land  with  the  promontory  of  Abyla  (now  Ximiera 
near  Ceutd),  and  thus  on  the  narrowest  part  of  tbe 
Fretom  Gaditannra  (Plin.  v.  1.  s.  I;  Solin.  c.  S8; 
Strab.  zvii.  p.  827.)  One  of  these  nwnntuns,  now 
called  the  Ape  MounUmi  (Graberg  Von  HemsS, 
Emjpire  qf  Morocco,  Germ.  Tr.  f.  24),  bore,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (I.  e.)  the  name  of  the  Elephant 
CEAt^i),  probably  ftxim  the  nomber  of  elejjiants 
which  were  to  be  found  there.  (Plin,  L  e. ;  Mart. 
Cap.  tL  p.  216.)  The  Geogr.  Ba7.  (iii.  11)  also 
mentions  in  this  neighbourhood  a  town  oalled  Septem 
Fratres,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  place  mentioned 
in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  9)  as  a  station  between  Tingis 
and  Abyle.  Procopina  also  (£.  ^ondL  i.  1 ;  comp. 
iL  5,  and  de  Aed.  vi.  7)  mentions  here  a  castle 
or  fortress  called  Unrrov;  and  Isidore  (,Orig.  zt. 
1)  a  castle  and  town  called  Septa,  perhaps  the 
modem  Ceula.  (Comp.  Mela,  L  5.  §  5,  et  ibi 
Tzsohncke.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPTEM  MARIA  ("Eirri  reJ^ifti),  was  tbe 
name  commonly  giren  to  tbe  eztensire  lagnnes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Padus,  and  the  adjoining  rivers, 
and  which  extend  along  a  considerable  part  of  the 
shores  of  tbe  Adriatic  from  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
to  Altinimi.  PUny  indeed  seems  to  use  the  term  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  as  be  speaks  of  "Ath- 
anorum  paludes,  quae  Septem  Maria  appellantni" 
(iii.  16.  s.  20);  but  the  Itinerary  distinctly  applies 
the  name  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  lagunes  from 
Ravenna  to  Altinum  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  126);  and  Hero- 
dian,  who  notices  them  particularly  (viii.  7),  clearly 
uses  the  term  in  the  same  senses  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTEM  PAGI  ('Eirri  Uityoi),  was  the  name 
given  to  a  district  close  to  Rome,  but  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  according  to  tradition  had 
originally  formed  part  of  tbe  territory  of  the  Veientes, 
but  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Romolua.  (Dionys.  iL  55 ;  Plut.  Rom.  25.) 
According  to  tbe  authorities  followed  by  Dionyeins 
it  was  agun  surrendered  to  the  Etmscana  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Porsena,  but  was  shortly  after 
restored  by  that  monarch  to  the  Romans.  (Dionys. 
T.  31,  36.)  Livy  mentions  the  same  circumstances, 
bnt  without  giving  the  name  of  the  district  (Liv. 
ii.  13,  15.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  was  a 
well-known  appellation,  but  we  are  nnable  to  fix  its 
bonndaries  more  definitely.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTE'MPEDA  (3«jrWjiir«8o,  Stmb.,  Ptol:  Eth. 
.  Septempedanun:  San  Severtno),  a  town  of  Picennm, 
in  tbe  npper  valley  of  the  Potentia,  9  miles  above 
Treia.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographeni,  and 
tbe  "  af;er  Septempedanus  "  is  noticed  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  52;  Lib.  CoL  p.  258.)  Pliny  assigns 
it  the  rank  of  a  municipal  town,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  of  the  age  of  Aurelian. 
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(Oiell  Ifoer.  1026 ;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  306. 3.)  It  is 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on  that  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  which,  quitting  the  main  high 
road  at  Nuceria,  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Frolaqneum 
and  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the  Potentia  by 
Septempeda  and  Trria  to  Auximum  and  Ancona. 
{Itin.  Ani.  p.  312.)  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  derives  its  modem  name  of  &m  Sexerino 
from  one  of  its  bishops  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  still  retains  its  rank  as  an  episcopal  city, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  city,  tboogb  it 
has  not  more  than  3000  inhabitants.  (Rampoldi, 
Dision.  Corogr.  vol.  iiL  p.  837.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTIMAKCA,  a  town  of  tbe  Vaocasi  in  His- 
psnia  Tarraconensis  (Jtin.  AwL  p.  435).  Now  Si- 
maticia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPULCHRUM  EURIPIDIS  (Amm.  Maie. 
xxvii.  4.  §  8;  comp.  GeU.  it.  20;  Plut  lA/carg. 
36;  Vitmr.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xzxi.  19;  Itin.  BieroeoL), 
the  remarkable  monument  erected  to  Euripides  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  Anion  or  Are- 
thusa  {Betikia  or  Sunali  Bighaa),  where  the 
mountains  dose  upon  the  road.  The  ancients 
(Vibruvios,  L  c ;  Plin.  I.  e.)  placed  it  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams,  of  which  the  water  of  one 
was  poisonous,  the  other  so  sweet  and  health-giving 
that  travellers  were  wont  to  halt  and  take  their 
meals  by  its  currents.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
a  document  as  late  as  the  13th  century,  it  occurs 
as  a  station  lietween  Pennana  and  ApoUonia.  (Comp. 
Chirke's  TremeU,  vol.  viii.  pp.  9 — 13.)      [E.  B.  J.j 

SE'QUANA  (SuKovdiw,  JiiKoims,  Ptol.  u.  8. 
§  2),  the  iSsne,  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Gallia. 
The  Seine  rises  in  tbe  highlands  south  of  Langret, 
but  in  the  department  of  Cote  dOr,  and  flows  in  a 
northwest  direction  past  CMtiOon-mr-Seine,  Troget, 
JUeltm,  Parte,  Montet,  Elboeuf,  Rouen,  and  L» 
Havre.  It  enters  the  Atlantic  below  Le  Havre. 
The  course  of  the  Seine  is  about  470  miles,  and  the 
area  of  its  basin  is  about  26,000  Engludi  square 
miles,  which  is  only  one  half  of  the  area  of  the  basin 
of  the  Loire,  The  chief  branches  of  the  Seine  which 
join  it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Aube,  the  Home, 
and  the  Oite;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Tonne,  the  Loing, 
and  the  Eure.  None  of  the  hills  which  bound  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  or  are  contained  within  it,  have  a 
great  elevation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ceontry 
included  within  this  basin  is  level. 

Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  1)  makes  the  Seqnana  and  the 
Matrona  (J/ome)  the  boundary  between  the  Celtas 
and  the  Belgae.  Strabo  (iv,  p.  192)  says  that  the 
Sequana  rises  in  the  Alps,  a  statement  which  we 
must  not  altogether  impute  to  an  erroneous  notion 
of  the  position  of  the  rival's  sonrce,  though  bis 
knowledge  of  Gallia  was  in  many  respects  inaccurate, 
but  to  tbe  fact  that  he  extended  the  name  of  Alps 
far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  those  monntains. 
But  his  inaccuracy  is  proved  by  his  saying  that  the 
Sequana  flows  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  through  the 
country  of  the  Seqnani.  He  is  more  correct  in  fixing 
its  outlet  in  the  country  of  the  Caleti  and  the 
LexoviL  The  Seine  was  navigated  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  much  earlior.  [Galua  TRAiimr.PiaA, 
Vol.  L] 

The  lUtrcma,  as  Ansonins  names  it  (ilfa<ei2a, 
v.  462),— 

"  Matrons  non  Gallos  Belgasqne  intersita  fines,'— 

joins  the  Seine  a  few  miles  above  Pariii  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  afiluents  of  the  Seine. 
I     AmmisDus  Harcellinus  (xv.  II)  says  that  the 
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uitad  ■tmim  of  the  Saqnuui  ■od  Matron*  eotend 
th*  m  Dour  Caitm  Cowtantia  (Coittaieet),  which 
fa  a  gnat  mintalm  In  the  oomwpvphjr  of  Aethicoa 
the  Saqoana  is  named  Geon  or  Geoboniia.  [G.  L.] 
SE'QUANI  (XtinvaroC),  a  Celtie  nation  in  the 
opper  ytUaj  of  the  Aiar  or  SaSM.  Lncan  (L  4S5) 
fallows  the  qnantitj  of  th*  Greek  fonn :  — 

"  Optima  gens  flexis  in  gjnun  Seqnana  fraenis." 

Caeaar  fixes  the  position  of  the  Seqnanl  Their 
torritoiy  extended  to  the  Bhine.  (B.  6.  L  I.)  The 
Jnra  separated  tlwm  on  tlw  east  from  the  Helretii; 
and  the  nanow  pass  between  the  Jura  and  the 
Khoos  at  Fort  FEdiue  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Seqnani  (B.  0. 1  6,  8).  The  southern  houndary  of 
their  territory  from  Fort  tEclute  was  the  RJione; 
but  thejr  did  not  possess  all  the  country  in  the  angle 
between  the  Shorn  and  the  Saone,  for  part  of  it  was 
held  by  the  Allobrofies  (£.  G.  i.  IS),  and  part  by 
the  S^cnsiani  (A  G.  L  10)  and  by  the  Ambarri, 
who  were  dependent  oo  the  Aedni  (£.  6.  L  II). 
When  Caeaar  dcacribes  the  march  of  the  Helvetii 
from  Fort  tEclute  to  the  Saime,  he  says  that  the 
Helvetii  first  passed  tbroaj;h  the  territory  of  the 
Seqnani,  and  then  entered  the  tenitoty  of  the  Aedni, 
which  tiny  plnndered.  Bnt  they  bad  not  yet  reached 
the  Sain*,  as  Casar's  nanmtiTe  shows,  and  it  is  cisar 
from  this  passage  (£.  G.L  11)  and  those  already 
cited,  that  a  large  tract  of  country  between  the 
Rkont  and  Sadat  did  not  belong  to  the  Seqnani,  for 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Helvetii  from  Fort  fEeluu 
to  the  Saim*  would  probably  bring  them  to  the  SaSiK 
at  a  point  not  much  lower  down  than  MAcon.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  Seqnani  was  the  Arar,  also 
called  the  Sanconna,  a  name  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  a*  the  name  of  the  SeqnanL  Their  neigh- 
bours 00  the  west  side  of  the  Saone  were  the  Aedui, 
with  whom  the  Sequani  had  disputes  about  the  river 
tolls  (StnbL  iv.  p.  1 93  ).  On  the  north  thsirndghboun 
wste  the  Leod  and  Lmgonea  Stnbo  (iv.  p.  ISfi) 
describes  the  Aiar  and  Dobis  (Domti)  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Seqnani.  U'AnviUe  has 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  part  of  the  dioceses 
of  Ckilom-tuT'SaiM  and  Afiaom  which  is  east  of 
the  SaSmt  belonged  to  the  old  territory  of  the  Se- 
qnani, which  may  be  true  ;  but  the  towns  Matiitn 
(Miam)  and  Cabillonnm  (CUIoh)  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sa6>u  and  in  the  tenitory  of  the 
Aedui  (&  a.  vii.  90). 

In  another  passage  besides  that  already  referred 
to,  Caesar  shows  that  the  Sequani  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  for  in  describing  the  course  of  this  river  from 
south  to  north,  he  says  that  it  passes  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Helvetii,  Seqnani,  Mediomatrici  and 
Triboeei.    (B.  G.  iv.  10.) 

The  Seqnani  belonged  to  the  dirisioiiof  Belgica 
ander  the  Empire  (PUn.  iv.  17;  Ptol.  iL  9.  §  21). 
The  tertitocy  of  the  Seqnani  contained  much  good 
land,  some  of  the  best  in  Gallia.  Their  chief  town 
was  Vesontio  (Bssanjon)  on  the  DoiAt,  and  they 
had  other  towns  also.  They  fed  hogs,  and  their 
hams  and  bacon  were  exported  to  Bome  as  Strabo 
(iv.  p.l92)  says ;  and  Vam  (<fa  RJl.  ii.  4)  may  mean 
to  say  the  same,  when  he  speaks  of  Gallic  bacon. 

The  Seqnani  had  kings,  sometimes  at  least;  for 
Gallic  kings  were  not  perpetnaL  (£.  G.  i.  3.)  Before 
Csesar  went  into  Gallia,  the  Arvetni  and  Aedui  had 
been  the  two  most  powerful  peoples.  The  Sequani 
were  in  league  with  the  Arveriii,  who  occupied  the 
centre  of  all  Gallia,  bnt  hostile  to  their  neighbours 
the  Aedui.     To  uaiotaia  themselTes  again&t  the 
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Aedui,  the  Arvemi  aud  Seqnani  hired  Gennsss  Is 
otaie  over  the  Bhine.  The  Germans  came  in  grot 
nnmbers,  and  in  Caesar's  time  it  was  eooipnted  tlist 
there  were  120,000  ofthem  in  Gallia.  This  is  the  first 
historical  notice  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  Gcrmim 
in  these  parts.  The  Seqnani  with  the  sadstance  of  their 
allies  defeated  and  bumbled  the  Aedui,  but  they  g^mi 
nothing  by  this  victory.  Ariovistns,  the  king  (f 
these  German  mercenaries,  took  from  the  Sequssi  s 
third  part  of  their  lands,  and  was  threatening  Id 
I  take  a  second  third,  when  Caesar  drovs  the  Goinsoi 
I  into  the  Bhine,  alter  defeating  them  near  that  lirs. 
If  the  Germans  were  sll  destroyed  or  driven  swsj 
from  the  territory  of  the  Seqnani  by  Caesar,  the; 
came  again,  for  the  country  oo  the  west  bank  of  tlH 
Bhine,  which  belonged  to  the  Seqnani,  the  Uppir 
AUaoe,  has  been  German  for  iruuiy  centuries. 

In  B.  c  52,  the  Seqnani  were  among  the  natiaii 
who  sent  their  oontingent  to  attack  Caesar  bcfbn 
Alesia.  [G.  LI 

SEBA  (a^po,  Ptd.  i.  1 1.  §  1, 17,  §  5,  VL  IS.  §  I. 
16.  §  8,  viiL  24.  §  8),  the  capital  of  the  cosstiy  cf 
Serica,  and  one  of  the  chief  commerdal  tons  of 
the  Seres.  It  was  the  remotest  point  of  Essten  Asii 
with  which  the  ancients  had  any  oommene,  or  of 
which  they  possessed  any  knowledge.  It  wai 
situated  on  the  mountain  Uttorooorrss  st  the  eul- 
era  souros  of  the  Bautisns.  Mannert  (iv.  p  301) 
identifies  it  either  with  Smgm  in  the  proviace  of 
Sdunti,  or  with  ffonan  on  the  Hotmg-io;  bnt  » 
cording  to  Heeren  {Idem,  L  2.  p.  668)  it  is  Pdii 
itself.  [T.  H.D.] 

SEBACA  (Sspdao,  PtoL  T.  9.  §  28).  a  town  is 
the  S.  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.D.] 

SEBANUSA,  perhaps  more  correctly  Seramma, 
a  town  of  the  interior  of  Pantos  Polemoniacss,  on 
the  sonth-east  of  Comana  Pontica.  (Toi.  Aat-; 
Piol.  V.  6.  §  9,  Where  it  is  written  Xi/anm  a 
^iffmya.)  [LS] 

SERAPIUH  (/(.  AnUm.  p.  170;  Serspio.  Tsi. 
PmL'),  a  large  village  seated  near  the  junction  of 
the  canal  of  the  Ptolemies  with  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
east  of  the  Delta.  Serapium  was  18  milts  diituit 
from  Hsroopolis  and  90  from  Clysma,  at  the  top  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites.  Its  temple  of  Serspb,  ud 
its  position  on  ths  canal  that  connected  tlw  Kile 
with  the  Bed  Sea,  rendered  it  a  place  of  consite- 
able  traiBc.  It  was  probably  fonnded,  or  at  lost 
enUrged,  by  the  Ptolemies  after  Philadelpbos 
(B.O.  274)  had  axtended  Uia  canal  totheBitlor 
Lakes.  [W.B.D.] 

SERBES  {^Iftnros  iictoKal,  PtoL  i v.  2.  §  7), 
a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  uf  Mauritania,  vbiefa 
fell  into  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  Bnsnocnrani;  eitkr 
the  presmt  Matsa/ran,  or,  men  probably,  the 
luer.  [TH.D.] 

SEBBI  or  SIBBI  (Z<>«bi  or  Sif^Cei,  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§  21),  a  people  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  aooxding  ts 
Ptolemy  (2.  c)  between  the  Cerannian  nwontsins 
and  the  river  Bha,  above  the  Didnri  and  bdow  the 
ValL  Pliny,  however  (vi.  7.  s.  7),  places  them  « 
the  £.  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  between  the  Vali  ssd 
the  ArrechL  (Camp.  Schafiarik,  SUa.  Alterli.  I 
p.  165.)  [T.H.D.J 

SEBBCNIS  LACCS.  [Sirbokis  Lacis.] 
SE'RDICA  or  SA'BDICA  {Tuftuci,  PtoL  iiL  11. 
§  12)  (the  first  of  thew  fonns  is  the  more  nsoal 
with  the  Bomana,  the  latter  with  the  Gmks).  a 
considerable  town  of  Upper  Moesia,  which  is  esrliw 
times  was  rsgarded  as  belonging  to  Thiacs  (PtoL 
Ic),  but  which  in  the  third  oentmy  wss  sttiiboted 
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SEBENA. 
to  Daei*  Inrerior,  tod  made  its  capital  (Thecdorat 
BisL  EcA.  it  4.)  It  laj  in  a  fruitful  plain,  at  the 
spot  where  the  sources  of  the  Oescns  united,  and  on 
the  faif;h-road  from  Naisans  to  Philippopolis,  be- 
tween Meldia  and  Burburaca.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  135; 
Itin.  Hierotol.  p.  567.)  From  the  tinie  of  Anrelian 
it  bore  on  its  coios  tlie  suniarae  of  Ulpia;  probably 
becauM,  when  Dacia  was  relinquished,  the  name  iS 
that  Dacian  town  was  transferred  lo  it,  and  its  in- 
habitants, perhaps,  located  there.  The  emperor 
Maximian  was  born  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Eutrop. 
ix.  14,  2S.)  It  was  destroyed  bj  Attila  (Priscus, 
d»  Legal,  p.  49),  but  shortly  afisnnrds  restored.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  oocnis  under  the  name  of  Triad- 
itza  (TptdSiT^a,Niceph.  CAron.  Attn.  It.  Angeli,  iii.  p. 
214;  Aposp.  Geogr.  in  Hndson,  ir.  p.  43),  which  was 
perhaps  its  original  Thraciao  appellation,  and  which 
is  still  retained  in  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitanta. 
(See  Wesseling,  ad  Itm.  Ant.  L  c.)  Its  extensire 
rains  lie  to  the  S,  of  Sophia.  (Comp.  Procop.  de 
A«d.  ir.  I.  p.  267, 4.  f.  282;  Hieiacl.  p.  654 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xzxi.  16;  Gmter,  lamr.  p.  540.  2;  Oielli, 
DOS.  3548,  5013.)  The  Geogr.  Bar.  (ir.  7)  incor- 
rectly writes  the  name  Sertica,  once  it  was  dsrired 
from  the  Tbracian  tribe  of  the  Serdi.  It  is  called 
by  Athanasios  (.Apol  contra  ArimoM,  p.  154) 
^afSAf  w6\ts.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERE'NA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Poeto- 
rinm  to  Murea.  (/<.  Hierot.  p.  562 ;  Geog.  Rar.  ir. 
19,  where  it  is  called  Serenis;  Tab.  Peut.,  where  ita 
name  is  Serona.)  It  is  thought  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Motdavma  [L.  &] 

SKRE&    [Sebioa.I 

SEBE'TIUM  (it/MTior,  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  12),  a 
fortified  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  with  Bhaetimns 
was  captured  by  Germanicos  in  the  campaign  of 
A.  D.  7.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SEBGUliTIA  (itpymrria,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162), 
•  small  town  of  the  At«Taci  on  the  Durioa,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukert(ii.pt.i.p.455)takes 
it  to  hare  been  the  S^pToi^a  of  Stephanus  B. 
(». ».)  [T.H.D.] 

SE'RIA  Oiipul,  Ptol.  u.  4.  $  12),  a  town  of  the 
Tordetani  in  Hispania  BaeUca,  witli  the  snmame  of 
Faoia  Julia.  (Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3.)  It  lay  £.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas,  and  N.  of  the  Baetis.   [T.H.D.] 

SERIA'NE,  a  city  of  Syria  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  xriii.  U.  P.  distant  from 
Androna,  which  was  xzrii.  M.P.  from  Calcis,  cxzzriiL 
M.P.  from  Dolicha,  now  Doltio.  (/lin.  Ant  pp.  194, 
195.)  Mannert  thinks  that  it  corresponds  in  situation 
with  the  Chalybon  (XoAvSiii')  of  Ptolemy  (r.  15. 
§  17),  which  gare  its  name  to  a  district  of  Syria 
Cbalybonitis.  It  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
modem  Stria,  2  long  days  SE.  of  Abppo,  in  the 
desert,  the  ruins  of  which  were  disoorered  and  de- 
scribed by  Pietro  della  Valle.  (Mannert,  GeograpkU, 
part  ri.  rol.  i.  p.  41 1.)  [G.  W.] 

SE'BICA  (?)  7,vpticft,  Ptol.  ri.  16.  §§  1,  3  4,  6, 
viL  2.  §  1,  3.  §  1,  S.  §  1,  riii.  24.  §§  I,  5,  27.  §  2. 
&c.),  a  tract  of  country  in  the  E.  part  of  Asia,  in- 
habited by  the  people  called  Seres.  According  to 
the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
Vf.  by  Scythia  extra  Imanm,  on  the  NK.  by  an  un- 
known land,  on  the  £.  by  the  Sinae,  and  on  the  S.  by 
India.  Pliny  on  the  contrary  (ri.  13.  s.  15)  seems 
to  extend  it  on  the  E.  as  £ar  as  the  coast  of  Asia, 
as  he  mentions  an  Oceanns  Serious,  and  in  another 
place  (lb.  17.  s.  20)  speaks  of  a  promontory  and 
bay.    Modem  opinions  raiy  respecting  its  site;  but 
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tua  best  geographers,  as  Bennell,  D'Anrille,  and 
Heeren,  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  NW.  angle  of 
the  present  empire  of  CUna.  (See  Yates,  Tex- 
trmim  Antiq.  p.  232,  note).  The  name  of  Serica, 
as  a  country,  was  not  known  before  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  though  there  are  earlier  accounts  'of  the 
people  called  Seres.  It  seems  highly  improbable, 
howerer,  that  they  were  known  to  Hecataeus,  and 
the  passage  on  which  that  aseumption  ia  founded 
occurs  only  in  one  MS.  of  Photius.  They  are  fint 
mentioned  by  Ctesias  (p.  371,  n.  22,  ed.  B&hr)  ; 
but  according  to  Mela  (iii.  7)  they  were  in  his  lime 
known  to  all  the  world  by  means  of  their  commerce. 
On  the  nothem  borders  of  their  territories  were  the 
more  eastern  skirts  of  the  moiuitains  Annibi  and 
Auxacii  (the  Altai),  which  stretched  as  far  as  here 
from  Scythia.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
the  Montes  Asmiraei,  the  western  partof  the  .M>-2/r> 
chain;  and  towards  the  southern  borders  the  Casii 
Mantes  (now  Khara,  in  the  desert  of  CoM),  together 
with  a  southern  branch  called  Thagums,  which 
trended  towards  the  rirer  Bautisus  (Hoang-ho.')  On 
the  farther  side  of  that  rirer  lay  the  Oitorocorraa, 
the  moat  eastern  branch  of  the  Emodi  monntains, 
called  by  Ptolemy  (ri.  16.  §  5)  ri.  Sqputd  Spq. 
Among  the  livers  of  the  country,  the  same  author 
(lb.  §  3)  names,  in  its  northern  part,  the  Oechardea 
(prohably  the  Selenga),  and,  in  tlie  S.,  the  Bautes  or 
Bantisus  (ffoang-ko),  which  flowed  towards  the 
land  of  the  Sinae.  Pliny,  however  (L  c),  menliont 
several  other  riven,  which  seem  to  have  been  coast 
ones,  as  the  Psitaras,  Cambari,  Lanos,  and  Atianos, 
as  well  aa  the  promontory  of  Chryse  and  the  bay  of 
Cyraaba.  Serica  enjoyed  a  serene  and  excellent 
climate,  and  possessed  an  abundance  of  cattle,  trees, 
and  fruits  Of  all  kinds  (Amm.  Mare,  xxxiii.  6. 
§  64 ;  Plin.  I.  c).  Its  chief  product,  however,  was 
silk,  with  which  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a  very 
profitable  and  most  extensive  commerce  (Strab.  xr 
p.  698 ;  Arist.  But  A'ot.  v.  1 9 ;  Virg.  Georg.  iL  1 2 1 ; 
Plin.  and  Amm.  IL  as.  &c.).  Pliny  records  (xi.  22. 
s.  26),  that  a  Greek  woman  of  Cos,  named  Pam- 
phila,  first  invented  the  expedient  of  splitting  these 
substantial  silken  stufis,  and  of  manufacturing  those 
very  fine  and  reil-like  dresses  which  became  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Coae  vestes.  Both  Serica 
and  its  iuliabitants  are  thooght  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  staple  product,  since,  as  we  learn 
from  Hesychius  (>.  v.  iriptt),  the  insect,  from  the  web 
of  which  the  brilliant  stufiT  called  holosericon  was 
prepared,  was  named  Ser  (Xrip).  (Comp.  Klaproth, 
SvF  lu  Nomt  de  la  Chine  in  the  A/im.  reL  a  tAeie, 
iii.  p.  264;  and  Tableaux  But.  de  I'Atie,  pp.  57  and 
68.)  It  baa  been  doubled,  however,  from  the  appa- 
rent improbability  that  any  people  should  call  them- 
selves Seres,  or  silkworms,  whether  the  name  of  Serea 
was  ever  really  home  by  any  nation ;  and  it  has  been 
coigectnied  ttut  it  was  merely  a  mercantile  appelU- 
tion  by  which  the  natives  of  the  silk  district  were 
known.  (Latham,  in  Clau.  Uue,  roL  iii.  p.  43,  seq.) 
Lassen  (jnd.  Alt.  i.  p.  321)  has  produced  from  the 
Mahabharata,  ii.  50,  as  the  real  names  of  the  Seres, 
thoee  of  Caka,  Tnkbara,  and  Kanka,  who  an  re- 
presented as  bringing  just  the  same  goods  to  market 
as  are  ascribed  by  PUny  (xxxiv.  14.  s.  41)  to  the 
Seres,  namely,  wool,  skins,  and  silk.  Yet,  though 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  improbable  that  a  people 
should  hare  called  themselres  "  Silkworms,"  yet  it 
seems  hardly  less  so  that  such  an  appellatiou  should 
hare  been  girea  them  by  foreigners,  and  that  they 
should  bare  been  known  by  it  and  no  other  for  a 
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period  of  Mvml  centariei.  On  tlw  tAhm  hand, 
may  it  not  be  poaubls  that  the  prodnct  was  called 
after  the  people,  toatead  of  the  people  after  the  pro- 
duct? We  are  not  withont  examplee  of  an  analo- 
gona  pnocdora;  as,  for  initanoe,  the  name  of  the 
phasis,  or  pheasant,  frcm  the  rirer  Fhasis;  of  our 
own  word  ewniatf,  anciently  and  pniperlf  CormtAs, 
from  the  pkoe  whence  that  small  species  of  giape 
was  originally  bronght,  tee.  Howrrer  this  majr  be, 
we  roMj  refer  tlis  reader  who  is  desiroos  of  a  farther 
aeeoant  of  the  origin  and  mannhctnre  of  silk,  to  an 
excellent  dissertation  in  Xbt  Textriuai  Antiqiianim 
of  Mr.  Yates  (part  i  p.  160,  seq.),  when  he  will 
find  all  the  passages  in  ancient  anthon  that  bear 
upon  the  subject  earefnlly  collected  and  discoaaed. 

Besides  its  staple  artkle,  Serica  also  prodooed  a 
Ttst  qnantitf  of  precions  staoes  of  ereiy  kind  (£»■ 
po$.  tot.  Mmdi,  ap.  Hudson,  iiL  p.  I,  seq.),  as  well 
as  iron,  which  wis  esteemed  of  a  better  qnality  ercn 
thu  the  Parthian  (Plia  I.  e.)  and  skins  {Per.  it. 
Erylkr.  p.  32;  Amm.  L  e.) 

According  to  Paosanias  (n.  SS.  §  S)  the  Seree 
wen  a  mixture  of  Scythians  and  Indians.  Thej 
an  mentioned  by  Stnho  (xr.  p.  701),  but  only  in  a 
coraoiy  manner.  It  appeara  from  Mela  (iii.  7)  and 
tnm  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  S4X  compand  with  Ensta- 
thins  (ad  Dimty*.  Per.  t.  753,  seq.),  sad  Ammianna 
Uaroellinna  (L  c),  that  they  wen  a  jnst  and  gentle 
people,  loving  tranquillity  and  comfort  Although 
addicted  to  commerce,  they  wen  oompletely  isolated 
from  the  reat  of  the  world,  and  carefully  ainided  all 
intercourse  with  stnuogers.  Fran  these  haUts,  they 
wen  obliged  to  carry  on  their  commeraal  transac- 
tions in  a  very  singular  manner.  They  inscribed 
the  prices  of  their  goods  upon  the  balas  in  which 
they  wen  packed,  and  then  deposited  them  in  a 
solitary  building  called  the  Stone  Tower;  perhaps 
the  same  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  IS.  §  S) 
under  the  name  of  Hcnneterion,  aitnated  in  a  valley 
on  the  upper  conne  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  in  the 
Scythian  district  of  Caaia.  The  Scythian  merchants 
then  approached,  and  having  depoeited  what  they 
deemed  a  jnst  ppca  for  the  goods,  ntired.  After 
their  departun,  the  Serea  examined  the  sum  de- 
posited, and  if  they  thought  it  sufficient  took  it 
away,  leaving  the  goods;  but  if  not  enough  was 
feuiid,  they  nmoved  the  latter  instead  of  the  money. 
In  tbia  deecription  of  this  mode  of  traffic  we  etill 
ncognise  the  chancteriztics  of  the  modem  Chinese. 
The  Parthians  also  traded  with  the  Seres,  and  it 
was  probably  throngh  the  former  that  the  Bomans 
at  a  later  period  procured  most  of  tbor  ailk  stuffii; 
thoogh  the  Parthians  passed  them  off  ss  Assyrian 
goods,  which  seems  to  have  been  believed  by  the 
Bomans  (Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  25).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Parthian  empin  by  the  Peniana,  the  alk 
trade  naturally  foil  mto  the  handa  of  the  latter. 
(Vopise.  AtinL  e.  45 ;  Procop.  B.  Pen.  L  30,  &c.) 
With  regard  to  their  persons,  the  Sens  an  de- 
wribed  as  bong  of  unnMual  size,  with  blue  eyes,  nd 
hair,  and  a  rough  voice  (Plin.  vL  22.  s.  24),  almost 
totally  unacquainted  with  diseases  and  bodily  infir- 
mities {Expo:  tot.  Mtnuti,  L  c),  and  consequently 
reaching  a  very  great  age  (Ctea.  L  c. ;  Stnb.  xv. 
f.  701;  Lucian,  Maercb.  5).  Tbey  wan  armed 
with  bowa  and  amwa  (Hor.  Odi  29.  9;  Charie. 
tL  3).  Ptolemy  {U.  cc)  enomeratee  aeveral  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  them,  as  the  Annibi,  in  the  extreme 
N.,  on  the  mountains  named  after  them ;  the  Zizyges, 
between  them  and  the  Aoxadan  mountains ;  the 
Damna^  to  the  S.  of  these;  and  still  further  S. 
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down  ta  the  river  Oechardes,  the  Pialae;  da 
Oechardae,  who  dwelt  about  tfaa  river  of  the  amw 
name;  and  the  Garenaei  and  Kahannae,  to  the  E. of 
the  AJinibt  To  the  S.  of  theae  again  was  the  dis- 
trict of  Aamiraea,  near  the  mountains  of  the  lana 
name,  and  atill  further  in  the  aame  directian  the 
laaedooes;  to  the  E.  of  whom  were  the  ThmsaL 
To  the  S.  of  the  Issedones  were  the  Atiftmnr,,  md 
S.  of  the  Throani  the  Ethsguii  I<astly,  m  tl» 
extnme  southern  borden  wen  seated  the  Bstae  and 
the  Ottorocoma, — the  latter,  who  must  doubtlas  be 
the  same  people  called  by  Pliny  Attacori,  on  tin 
like-named  nxwntain.  To  the  soathero  district 
roust  also  be  ascribed  the  Saeatae  mentioned  m 
Ajiian's  PeripL  it.  EryUtr.  (p.  37),  small  men  witli 
broad  foreheads  and  flat  noaea,  and,  fhm  the  de- 
scription of  them,  evidently  a  Mongol  race.  The; 
migrated  yeariy  with  their  wivea  and  childrai  to 
the  borden  of  the  Sinae,  in  order  to  celebnte  tbdr 
fgetivals  there ;  and  when  they  had  retnmad  to  the 
interior  of  their  country,  the  reeds  which  they  left 
behind  them,  and  which  had  served  them  fir  itiiv, 
wen  carefully  gathered  op  by  the  Sinae,  in  onler 
to  prepare  from  it  the  Malahathron,  a  species  cf 
ointment  which  they  sold  in  India.  (Ccmpi  Bitter, 
EriOamde,  ii.  p.  179,  v.  p.  443,  3nd  ed.;  Bohka, 
dot  AU»  Iitdiai,  ii.  p.  173;  Heeren's,  Idee»,i.  % 
p.  494).  Aceording  to  Ammianna  (jL  e.)  the  tons 
of  Serica  were  few  in  number,  bnt  large  uid  wealHiT, 
Ptolemy,  in  the  places  citeii  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  names  6{teen  of  them,  of  which  the  nust 
important  seem  to  have  been,  Sei«,  the  capital  of  the 
nation;  Isaedon;  Throana,  on  the  E-dedivity  of  the 
Asmiraei  monntains,  and  on  the  easterarooet  sosioe 
of  the  Oechardes;  Asmiraea,  on  the  same  stream, 
but  somewhat  to  the  KK'.  of  the  preceding  lovo ; 
Aapaeara,  on  the  left  bank-  of  the  Bantisoa,  act 
for  from  its  most  western  sooroe;  end  Ottan- 
oorra.  [T.aD.] 

SEBIHUU  (i^tfur,  Phd.  uL  5.  §  28),  a  ton 
on  the  Borysthoiee,  in  the  interior  of  Eurapean 
Sarmatia.  [T.  E.  D.j 

SEBITHOS  or  SEBI'PHUS  (2^i^s:  Ei. 
itpl^ias :  Serpho),  an  island  in  the  Achaean  sea,  ud 
one  of  the  Cycladea,  lying  between  Cythnos  and 
SiphnoB.  According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  it  i> 
12  milee  in  drcumfereuoe.  It  poaaesaed  a  town  of 
the  aame  name,  with  a  harbour.  (ScylBx,p.22; 
PtoL  iiL  15.  §  31.)  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  place  when  DanaS  and  Peraens  wen  drina 
toshon  in  the  chest  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Aeriaios,  when  Perseus  was  brought  up,  ssd 
where  he  afWwarda  turned  the  inhahitants  into 
stone  with  the  Gorgon'e  head.  (ApoUod.  ii  4.  §  3; 
Pind.  Pgth.  X.  72,  xii.  18;  Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Ov. 
ifeL  V.  342.)  Seriphos  was  colonised  by  loniaiis 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands  whick 
refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  46, 48.) 
By  subaeqnent  writers  Seriphos  is  almost  always 
mentioned  with  contempt  on  acoonnt  of  its  pomty 
and  insignificance  (Anstoph.  A<Aam.  543;  PisL 
Ajp.  i.  p.  329;  Pint  de  ExtU.  7.  p.  602;  Cic  <fe 
NaL  Dear.  L  31,  <ii  ^Smect.  3);  and  it  waa  for  this 
reason  employed  by  the  Soman  emperors  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.  (Tac.  Aim.  a.  85, 
iv.  31 ;  Juv.  vL  564,  x.  170;  Senec;  ad  ComoL  6.) 
It  is  curiona  that  the  ancient  writers  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Seripboe,  which 
were,  however,  worked  in  antiquity,  as  is  evidenl  fnin 
existing  traces,  and  which,  one  might  have  supposed, 
would  hare  hortowed  some  prosperity  npcn  the  iiiiandL 
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Bnt  though  the  ancient  writers  are  silent  aboat  the 
mines,  they  are  carefnl  to  relate  that  the  frogs  of 
Seriphos  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  fraternity  by 
being  dumb.  (Plin.  iriii.  58.  s.  83;  ArisU  Mir. 
Avac.  70 ;  Aelian,  Biit.  An.  iiL  37 ;  Snidas,  t.  v. 
Birpaxos  tK  Xtpt^iov.')  The  modem  town  stands 
Dpon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  and  contains  npwards  of  2000  in- 
habitants. It  is  bnilt  upon  a  steep  rock,  about  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  only  a  f^w  remains 
of  the  ancient  city.  (Boas,  Seism  auf  den  Griech. 
Imela,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Rate,  ^  vol.  ii. 
p.  106,  seq.) 
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SERMO,  a  town  of  the  Celtiheri  in  Bispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (7(m.  Ant.  f.  447.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Miiel  and  Mezalocha.  [T.  a  D.] 

SEBMYLE  (2€p/*AAt),  Herod,  vu.  122;  Thuc 
T.  18;  XtpimXla,  ScyL  p.  26;  Hecataons,  ap.  Stepk. 
B.  ».  v.;  Bockh,  Inter.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  304  :  Eth. 
'S(pni\ioi),  a  town  of  Chalcidice,  between  Galepens 
and  Mecybema,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Torooaic 
gulf,  which  was  also  called  Sbbmti.icds  Sinus 
(icdXwot  3fpia\at6s,  Scyl.  I.  ft).  The  modem 
OrmgUa,  between  Mofyi6  and  /ternoj  is  identified 
from  its  name,  which  differs  little  from  the  ancient 
form,  with  the  site  of  Sermyle.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SERMY'LICUS  SINUS.     [Sbbmtlb.] 

SEROTA,  a  town  on  the  frontier  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Dravus.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  130;  /(.  Bieroi.  p.  562  ; 
Geog.  Bav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Sirore,  while  the 
Table  calls  it  Sirota.)  It  is  possible  that  this  town 
may  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Serretes  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  28)  as  inhabiting  a  part  of 
Pannonia.  The  town  of  Serota  is  commonly  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  VerScae  or  VeroviU.  [L.  S.J 

SERPA,  a  pUce  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
Anas,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani.  (Itia. 
Ant.  p.  426.)  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name.  See 
Besendi  ilnt.  Z^umt.  p.  194.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEBBAEPOLIS  (Jt^^oixoXu  kAio],  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  4),  a  viUage  on  the  coast  of  Cilida,  lying  between 
Mallns  and  Aegae  (^Ayaz). 

SEBBAPILLI,  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL 
28),  as  dwelling  on  the  river  Dravus  in  Pannonia. 
The  resemblance  of  name  has  induced  some  geo- 
graphers to  assume  that  they  dwelt  about  the 
modem  town  of  PUuch ;  but  this  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. [L.  S.] 

SERRETES.    [Serota.] 

SEBRHAE.    [Smis.] 

SERBHEUM  or  SERRHITTM  (S^^iov,  Dem.  p. 
85,  B.;  'ii^Ptutr,  Herod,  vii.  59;  Steph.  B.  :  v.),  a 
promontory  and  town  on  the  sonthera  coast  of 
Thrace,  now  Cape  Mabri.  It  lay  to  the  west  of 
Maroneia,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Samo- 
tbrace.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Demoethenes 
(pp.  85,  114,  133,  B),  as  having  been  taken  by 
Philip^  contrary  to  his  engagements  with  the  Athe- 
nians; and  Livy  (xxxi.  16)  states  that  it  was  one 
of  the  Thracisn  towns  captured  by  Philip  V.  in  the 


year  b.  a.  SOO.  (Plin.  iv.  U.  s.  18;  Mela,  il. 
2.)  According  to  Stepbanns  Byz.  (I.  &)  a  town 
on  the  island  of  Samothrace  bora  tiie  same 
name:  [J.  R] 

SERBI.  a  people  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
Euxine.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.-S.)  Mela  (i.  19)  places  them 
between  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Siraces.-    [T.  H.  D.] 

SEBBIUM.     [SERBHKim.] 

SERYIODU'RUM,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Reginnm 
to  Boiodnmm,  near  Augustana  Castra.  (  Tab.  Peut. ; 
Not.  Imp.")  It  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Straubing,  or  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, soeh  as  Azelimy,  where  ancient  remuns  still 
exist       [L.  S.] 

SESYITIUM,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dtavus,  on  the  road 
from  Siseia  to  Surminm.  (/t  Ant  p.  268 ;  (reog. 
Bav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Serbetium  ;  Tab. 
Pent.")  Its  site  has  been  identified  with  several 
modem  places ;  bnt  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  it  occupied  the  place  of  the  modem  Sieveroveti, 
the  point  at  which  the  roads  leading  firam  Sirminm 
and  Siseia  to  Salona  met.  [L.  S.] 

SESAMXJS  (Siiniftis),  a  small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  near  the 
town  of  Amastris,  whence  in  later  times  the  river 
itself  was  called  Amastris.  (Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  5;  Harcian.  p.  71;  Amastris.)  [L.S.] 

SESARETHUS.     [Taclamtu.] 

SESATAE.    [Sebioa.] 

SESECRI'ENAE  (TLnatKpitviu  vjiaoi,  Arrian, 
Peript  it.  Ergtir.  f.  30),  a  gronp  of  islands  oppo- 
site to  the  S.  coast  of  India  intra  Gangem,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  Sinus  Colchicos  —  where  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  §  10)  places  a  town  with  the  somewhat 
similar  name  of  Smrtximpcu.  It  most  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taprobane,  since  the  Periplns 
mentions  the  AlyiSfni'  rfjiros  as  close  to  the  Seee- 
crienae,  whilst  Ptolemy  (vii.  4.  §  11)  places  the 
same  island  amongst  a  number  of  others  lying  before 
Taprobane,  many  of  which  must  undoubtedly  have 
belonged  to  the  Sesecrienae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESSITES  (5lnia),  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  tiie  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flows  beneath  the  walls  of 
Veroeflae  (^Vercdli),  and  joins  the  Padus  aboot  16 
miles  below  that  atj.  Its  name  is  noticed  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  16.  s.  20)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  36),  who  writes  the  name  Sisldns.    [E.  H.  B.] 

SESTIA'NAE  ARAB  (called  by  Ptolemy  StjotIou 
Bai/iol  bcpoK,  ii.  5.  §  3),  the  W.  promontory  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia  It 
had  three  altars  dedicated  to  Augustus,  whence  its 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Mehi,  iii.  1.}  It  is 
the  present  Cdbo  VSlano  (Florez,  Eip.  Sagr.  zx. 
p.  44;  Sestini,  Med.  lip.  p.  103.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTU'RU  PBOM.  (iriirriapla  ixpa,  Ptol.  iv. 
1.  §  7),  a  headhmd  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  between  capes  Rnssadir  and  Abyhi.  It  is 
probably  the  same  that  is  called  Cannamm  Promon- 
torium  in  the  Itia.  Ant.  (p.  11),  lying  at  a  distance 
of  50  miles  firom  Rusaadir,  or  the  present  Cabo 
Qmlatet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTIHTTH  {Eth.  Sestinas:  Settino),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
enumerates  the  Sestinatee  among  the  towns  of  that 
region  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Groter,  Inter,  p.  108. 7), 
but  which  still  retuns  its  ancient  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated among  the  Apennines,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Foglia  (PisMinis).  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SESmS(iiirris:  Eth.  Hirrm),  tha  prinei{ial 
town  of  tha  Thnuaan  Charaonniu,  uid  oppoaite  to 
Ab]rclaa,its  distuca  from  wbioh  a  varioiulj  aUted  bj 
aoeiaot  writcra,  probsblj  bacaaaa  thair  meuaremanU 
wara  mads  id  diflaraDt  waya  ;  aoma  apeaking  of  tba 
mara  bmMllh  of  tha  HalleapoDt  wbera  it  U  namwaat; 
othera  of  tha  di»lanea  from  ona  citj  to  the  other; 
which,  a^ain,  might  be  rackoned  either  as  an  imagi- 
Darj  straight  line,  or  as  the  apace  travened  by 
a  Teasel  in  craasing  from  eitlier  side  to  the  other, 
and  thia,  owing  to  tha  canrent,  depended  to  some 
extent  upon  which  ahora  was  the  starting  point. 
Strabo  (ziiL  pi  591)  states  that  the  atnit  is  7 
atadia  acnas  near  Abjdos  ;  bnt  that  from  the 
harbour  of  Abydns  to  that  of  Sestus,  the  distance  is 
SO  atadia.*  (On  this  point  the  fulloving  references 
may  be  coosnlted  :  Herod,  rii.  34:  Xen.  Bell.  it.  8. 
5:  Polyb.  zri.  29;  ScyL  p.  28;  Plin.  n.  11.  a.  18. 
Ukert  (iii.  2.  §  137,  note  41)  baa  collected  the  vari- 
ous  statementa  made  by  the  modema  respecting  thia 
subject.) 

Owing  to  ita  positioo,  Seatns  was  for  a  long  period 
the  usual  point  of  departure  for  those  creasing  over 
from  Europe  to  Asia;  but  subsequently  the  Romans 
selected  CalUpolis  as  the  harbour  for  that  purpose, 
and  thus,  no  doubt,  liastened  the  decay  of  Sestus, 
which,  though  never  a  very  large  town,  was  in  earlier 
timea  a  place  of  great  importance.  According  to 
Tbeopompus  (op.  Slnb.  L  c.),  it  was  a  well-fortified 
town,  and  connected  with  its  port  by  a  wall  200  feet 
in  length  (irnAd  3irA<0^).  Dercyllidas,  also,  in 
a  spewh  attributed  to  him  by  Xenophon  (^Hell.  ir. 
8.  §  S),  describes  it  as  extremely  strong. 

Seatoa  deriTes  ita  chief  celebrity  from  two  cireum- 
atanoes, —  the  one  poetical  the  other  historical.  The 
former  ia  ita  connection  with  the  romantic  stoiy  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  too  well  known  to  render  it  neces- 
aary  to  do  more  than  merely  refer  to  it  in  thia  phue 
(Ot.  Ber.  xviii.  127;  StaL  Sile.  I  3.  27,  &c.);  the 
Utter  is  the  formation  (b.  c  480)  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Hellespont,  for  the  passage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  into  Europe;  the  western  end  of 
which  bridge  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  Sestos 
(Herod.  tU.  33).  After  the  battle  of  Hycale,  the 
Athenians  aeiied  the  opportanity  of  recovering  the 
Chefsoneans.  and  with  that  objiKt  laid  siege  to  Sea- 
tns, into  which  a  great  many  Pendans  had  hastily 
retired  on  their  approach,  and  which  was  very  in- 
sufficiently prepared  for  defence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  garrison  held  out  bravely  during  many 
months;  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.  c.  478 
that  it  waa  so  much  reduced  by  famine  as  to  have 
become  mutinous.  The  governor,  Artayctes,  and 
other  Persians,  then  fied  from  the  town  in  the  night; 
and  on  this  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  115,  seq.; 
Thac.  i.  89.)  It  remained  in  their  possession  till 
after  the  battle  of  Aegospolami,  and  used  to  be 
called  by  them  the  corn-chest  of  the  Piraeeos,  from 
its  giving  them  the  command  of  the  trade  of  the 
£nxine.     (ArisL  SAel.  iii.  10.  §  7.)    At  the  close 


*  Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  referring  to  bis  feat  of 
swimming  acroea  from  Sestus  to  Abydns,  says  :— 
"  The  whole  distance  from  the  place  whence  we 
started  to  our  landing  on  the  other  side,  including 
the  length  we  were  carried  by  the  current,  was  com- 
puted by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  upwards  of 
4  English  miles,  though  the  actual  breadth  ia  barely 
one."  This  corresponds  remarkably  well  with  tlu 
meaaiuements  given  by  Strabo^  as  abova. 


SETAE, 
of  the  Pekponneaian  War  (b.  c.  404),  Sntos,  villi 
moat  of  the  other  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  5aii« 
quarter,  fell  into  the  hands  oC  the  Lacedaemnoiins 
and  their  Pernan  allin.  Daring  the  war  which  atm 
afterwards  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Penii, 
Sestus  adhered  to  the  former,  and  refused  to  oljej 
the  command  of  Phamabazus  to  expel  the  Laoedsf- 
monian  garrison ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  wis 
blockaded  by  Oonon  (b.  c.  394),  but  without  mscti 
result,  as  it  appears.  (Xen.  ffett.  iv.  8.  §  6.)  Some 
time  after  this,  probably  in  ooosequence  of  the  (not 
of  Antalcidas  (b.  c  387),  Sestus  regauied  iti  in- 
dependence, though  only  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  ii 
name  mer«ly ;  for  on  the  next  occasion  when  it  is 
mentioned,  it  is  aa  belonging  to  the  Pa«aii  sitnp, 
Ariobarzanes,  from  whom  Cotys,  a  Thndsa  tiog, 
was  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  arms  (b.  c.  363  ?). 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  the  ae^t,  pnv 
hably  by  the  nnited  forces  of  Timotheus  and  A^eai- 
Una  (Xen.  Aget.  ii.  26;  Mep.  Timotk.  1);  the  Isttir 
authority  states  that  Ariobarzanes,  in  retnm  fbr  tbe 
services  of  Timotheoa  in  this  vni,  gave  Sestus  ud 
another  town  to  the  Athenians  *,  from  whom  it  is  siid 
to  have  soon  afterwards  revolted,  when  it  submitted 
to  Cotys.  Bat  bis  succeaaor,  Cenobleptes,  sairm- 
dered  the  whole  Chersonesua,  inchuiing  SestB^  u 
the  Athenians  (b.  c  357),  who,  on  the  cootlDiinl 
refusal  of  Sestus  tu  yield  to  them,  aent  Clisres,  Ii 
B.  c.  353,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  After  a  shi>i*. 
resistance  it  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  tbe  nule 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  were,  by  Cbsrei' 
ordera,  barbarously  massacred.     (Diod.  xvi.  M.) 

AfUrthis  time  we  have  little  information  respecting 
Sestus.  It  appears  to  have  fallen  under  tbe  power 
of  tbe  Macedonians,  and  the  army  of  Alexando'  the 
Great  assembled  there  (b.c.  334),  to  be  cocteyei 
from  its  harbour  in  a  Grecian  fleet,  from  Enrope  totlie 
ahorea  of  Asia.  By  tbe  terms  of  the  peace  cooclciM 
(b.  c.  197)  between  the  Ramans  and  Philip,  the  Utter 
was  requirsd  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  niuj 
places  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  and  on  the  ilcnuod 
of  tbe  Rfaodians,  actuated  no  doubt  by  a  desire  fur 
free  trade  with  the  Euxine,  Sestus  was  incloded  in 
tbe  number.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33.)  Daring  the  war  ai'Ji 
Antiochas,  tbe  Bomans  were  about  to  Isy  sief>e  tD 
the  town  (b.  c.  190);  but  it  at  once  surreniJemi. 
(Liv.  xxxrii.  9.)  Stisbo  mentions  Sestus  as  a  pim 
of  some  commercial  importance  in  his  time ;  bat 
history  is  silent  respecting  its  subsequent  dniioKs. 
According  to  DAnville  its  site  is  occupied  by  a  raiml 
place  called  Zmienic  ;  but  more  recent  anlhoriues 
name  it  Jalowa  (ilannert,  vii.  p.  193).  (Hercd-iv. 
143;  Thne.  Tiii.  62;  Polyb.  it.  44;  Diod.  xi.  37; 
Jkirim,Anab.  I  11.  §§  5,  6;  Ptol.  ui.  12.  §  4,  va 
11.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Scymn.  708;  Locan,iL 
674.)  [J.  B.] 

SESUVII  [Easui]. 

SETABIS.     [Saetabis.] 

SETAE,  SETTAE,  or  SAETTAE  (Serai,  Ser- 
Toi,  or  2o/ttih),  a  town  in  Lydia,  near  the  so«r«s 
of  the  river  Hennus,  which  is  not  mentioned  bj  snr 
of  tbe  earlier  writers.  (Hierod.  p.  669;  FtoLv.  i 
§  21;  Condi  ConslatU.  iii.  p.  502;  CoMCtl.Vima. 


*  There  is  much  obscarity  in  this  part  of  Gieciia 
history,  and  tbe  statement  of  Nepos  has  been  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  several  passages  in  Greek 
authorities,  who  are  undoubtedly  of  incomparablr 
greater  weight  than  tbe  unknown  comjuler  of  the 
biographical  notices  which  pass  under  tbe  name  of 
Nepos.    (See  IHet.  Biogr.  VuL  lU.  p.  1 146,  a.) 
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ii.  p.  591 ;  eamf.  Sestini,  Geog.  Num.  p.  55.)  It  is 
oommonlj  sappoeed  to  have  occnpied  the  site  of  tlig 
modern  Sidat  KahA.  [L.  &] 

SETA'NTII  (ier&nuu,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  2),  ■  tribe 
probably  belonging  to  the  Brigantes  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Britannia  Bomana,  and  passessing  a  harbour 
Q'Smarrittr  \iidiy,  Ptol.  L  c),  commonly  tboaght 
to  have  been  at  the  month  of  the  river  RithU. 
Beichard,  however,  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Sohnttg  FriA,  while  Camden  (p.  793)  wonld  read, 
with  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemj,  "  Segontioram 
Portns,"  and  seeks  it  near  Catmarwm.    [T.  H.  D.] 

SETANTIORUM  POKTUS.     [SirrAaTn.] 

SETEIA  (3m|fa  or  icyrita  ilaxMrit,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§  2),  an  estuary  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Ro- 
tnana,  opposite  the  isle  of  Mona,  into  which  the 
Dee  discharges  itself.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETELSIS  (2<T<Xirb  or  SeXfivd,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
72),  a  town  of  the  Jaccetani  in  Hisponia  Taria- 
conensis,  now  SdUcta,  See  a  ooia  in  Sestini,  p. 
189.  [T.ILD.] 

SETHERIES,  a  rirer  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
£.  coast  of  the  Pontos  Euxinus,  and  in  the  territoiy 
of  the  Sindi.     (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'TIA  (2i)Tia:  Eth.  Setinns:  Saze),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Vol- 
scian  moimtains,  between  Norba  and  PriTemnm, 
looking  over  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city,  as  its  name  is 
fonnd  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysins  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  Lesgne.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  Bnt 
it  must  have  &llen  into  the  bands  of  the  Volscians, 
St  the  time  their  power  was  at  its  height.  No 
mention  of  it  is,  however,  fonnd  during  the  wars  of 
the  Bomans  with  that  people  until  after  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  when  a  Boman  colony  was  established  there 
in  B.  c.  392,  and  recruited  with  an  additional  body 
of  colonists  a  few  years  afterwards.  (VelL  Pat.  i. 
14;  Liv.  vL  30.)  At  this  time  Setia  must  have 
been  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  this  direction,  and  immediately  at^oined  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Privemates,  who  were  still  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  people.  [Pkiveknum.]  This 
exposed  the  new  colonists  to  the  incursions  of  that 
people,  who,  in  B.  a  342,  Uid  waste  their  territory, 
as  well  as  tbat  of  Norba.  (Liv.  vii.  42,  viiL  1.) 
The  Privemates  were,  however,  severely  punished 
for  this  aggression,  and  from  this  time  the  Setini 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  few  years  later  L.  Annins  of  Setia 
appears  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Latins  in  their 
great  war  against  Rome,  B.  a  340.  (Liv.  viii.  3.) 
Setia  was  a  Colonia  Latina,  and  was  one  of  those 
which,  daring  the  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.  o.  209),  declared  its  inability  to  furnish 
any  further  supplies  either  of  men  or  money.  (Liv. 
zzvii.  9.)  It  was,  at  a  later  period  of  the  war, 
severely  ptmished  for  this  by  the  imposition  of  much 
heavier  contributions.  (Id.  zzix.  IS.)  From  its 
strong  and  somewhat  secluded  position,  Setia  was 
■elected  aa  the  place  where  the  Carthaginian  hos- 
tages, given  at  the  cloee  of  the  war,  were  detained 
in  custody,  and  in  B.  c.  198  became  in  consequence 
the  scene  of  a  very  dangerous  conspiracy  among  the 
■laves  of  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  which  was 
supprsased  by  the  energy  of  the  praetor  L.  Cor- 
nelius MemU.  (Id.  zxzii.  26.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  Setia  till  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Marios  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  latter 
after  a  regular  siege,  B.  c.  82.  (Appisn,  B.  C.  i. 
87.)    It  appears  Uierefora  to  have  beeo  at  this 
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period  a  strong  fortrsss,  an  advantage  which  it 
owed  to  its  position  on  a  hill  as  well  as  to  its  fortl- 
ficaUons,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Under  the  Empire  Setia  seems  to  have  continued  to 
be  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  bat  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  days  of  Martial 
and  Juvenal  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  kinds:  according  to 
Pliny  it  was  Augustus  who  first  brought  it  into 
vogue.  '(Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Martial,  x.  36.  6, 
xiii.  112;  Jut.  x.  27;  Strab.  t.  pp.  234,  237;  Sil. 
ItaL  viil.  379.)  We  learn  firom  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
that  Setia  received  a  colony  imder  the  Triumvirate; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  subsequently  bore  the  title 
of  a  Colonia,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  such  by 
Pliny.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Lib.  C<4im.  p.  237; 
Orell.  Imcr.  2246;  Zumpt,  dt  CoUm.  p.  338.) 

The  position  of  Setia  on  a  lofty  hill,  looking  down 
upon  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  Appian  Way,  is 
alluded  to  by  several  writers  (Strab.  v.  p.  237; 
Martial,  X.  74.  11,  xiii.  112),  among  others  in  a 
fragment  of  Lucilius  (cq>.  A.  GdL  xvi.  9),  in  whose 
time  it  is  probable  that  the  highroad,  of  the  ex- 
treme billiness  of  which  he  complains,  passed  by 
Setia  itself.  It  was,  however,  about  S  miles  distant 
firom  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  left  band.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem  town  of  Sane 
occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one,  as  ex- 
tensive remiuns  of  its  walls  are  still  visible.  They 
are  constructed  of  large  polygonal  or  rudely  squared 
blocks  of  limestone,  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Norba  and  Cora.  The  subiitmctions  of  several 
edifices  (probably  temples)  of  a  similar  style  of 
construction,  also  remain,  as  well  as  so  e  incon- 
siderable ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  (Westphal, 
Bom.  Kamp.  p.  53;  Dodwell'a  Pelatgic  Remaim, 
pp.115— 120.)  [KH.B.] 

SE'TU  {iiTM,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  9).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Turdnli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis 
and  Mount  Ilipula. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tam- 
oonensis.    (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  67.)  [T.  a  D.] 

SE'TIDA  (S«-i8a,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12),  a  town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  theW.of  Hispania Baetica.    [T.  H.D.] 

SETIDA'VA  (S«-«oi/o),  a  town  in  the  north- 
east of  ancient  Germany,  on  the  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula,  so  that  it  belonged  either  to  the 
Omani  or  to  the  Burgundiones.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  28.) 
Its  exact  site  is  not  known,  though  it  is  commonly 
assumed  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  modem 
Zydmoo  ou  the  south  of  Cnesen.  (V^helm,  Ger- 
manien,  p.  253.)  [L.  S.] 

SETISACL'M  (SmVtucov,  Ptol.  il  6.  §  52),  a 
town  of  the  Hnrbogi  in  the  M.  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  [T.  H.  D.l 

SETIUS  MONS  or  PBOM.  [Blasooh;  Fecti 

JUSCH.] 

SETOTEIALLACTA  {itrorprnWdicTa,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETO'VIA  (ZtTovla,  AppUn,  Ittyr.  27),  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  situated  in  a  well-wooded  valley,  which 
was  besieged  by  Octavius  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c. 
34.  It  has  been  identified  with  Sign,  situated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Cetiina,  and  bounded  by 
mountains  to  the  right  and  left.  [£.  B.  J.] 

SETUACO'TUM  (5«Toi/dK»Toi',or  ieroiiaKaroy), 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Germany  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  Danube  and  tiie  Silva  Gabreta,  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Marisci  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1 
§  30);  but  its  site  is  ^nite  unknowiL        [L.  S.j 
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SETCIA  Cirrovla),  m  town  of  tbe  Qnadi,  in  the 
■onth-«ut  of  Geraunj,  appaniitlr  ocar  tbe  soaroas 
of  the  river  Anchi,  a  tribntarr  of  the  Daonbe,  in 
the  Carpathian  moantaina.  (°Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29.) 
Ita  identification  ia  onlj  matter  of  eonjeetme.  [L.8.] 

SEVACES  (Zfo&urcf),  a  tribe  in  the  weatein 
Dart  of  Noricom,  ia  mentioned  oolj  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
U.  §  2  )  [L.  S,] 

SEVK'BI  MCRUS.    [VAtxtm.] 

SEVE'RUS  MONS,  a  moontain  of  Centra]  Italy 
mentioned  only  by  Viipl  {Aen.  rii.  713),  who 
places  it  among  the  Sabines,  and  aaaociatea  it  with 
the  Mona  Tetrica.  It  thertfore  evidently  belonged 
to  the  lofty  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  but  canmit  be  identified  with 
mora  aocnrscy.     [ApEmiiifua.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEUMARA  or  SGUSAMORA (Jfinapauii  im- 
filtopa,  Sink.  a.  p.  501),  a  town  in  the  CancasiaD 
Iberia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEVO,  a  lofty  monntain  in  the  extreme  north  of 
ancient  Germany,  in  the  island  of  Scandia,  in  the 
territory  of  tbe  Ingaevones.  It  was  believed  to  equal 
in  extent  and  magnitude  the  Ripaei  Montes.  (Plin. 
iv.  27 ;  Solin.  20.)  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
mountnin  is  the  same  as  Uomt  KjSIat  which  at 
pneent  separates  Steeden  from  Koncag,  and  the 
Bonthem  branch  of  which  still  bean  the  name  of  Sow- 
Ryggtn.     [Scasdia.]  [L.  S.] 

SEURRI.    [Sbbdrbl] 

SEX     [Saxbtaiccm.] 

SEXANTAPRISTA  ('E{ain-<irpurra,  Proeop.  de 
Aed.n.  1 1 .  p.  307),  a  town  of  Moeaia  Inferior,  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  great  high-itwd  between  Tri- 
mammiam  and  Tigia.  (/(n.  Ant  p.  222.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Notit.  Imp-  (where  it  is  called 
Sezagintaprista),  the  5th  cohort  of  the  1st  Legio  Ital., 
together  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  lay  in  garrison 
here.  Some  identify  it  with  AustoeMfc,  whilst  others 
pUre  it  farther  to  the  E.,  near  Z,t/mii.     [T.H.D.] 

SEXTANTIO,  in  Gallia  Narbonenais.  The  tme 
name  of  this  place  is  preserved  in  an  inscription 
fonnd  at  Nemauaua  (A'lmes),  and  pnbliahed  by 
H^nard.  The  name  ia  written  Sextatio  in  the  An- 
tonina  Itin  ;  and  Sostantio  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
The  remains  of  Sextantio  are  supposed  to  be  those 
which  are  about  3  miles  north  of  if oh^wUmt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Le<lns  (Lea).  [6.  L.] 

SHAALABBIN  (SoAb/uV,  LXX.),  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Joih.  zix.  42)  joined  with  Ajalon 
QUittXAr),  and  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  (not  in  the 
Hebrew)  as  one  of  the  cities  in  which  the  Amorites 
continued  to  dwell,  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  tbe  Israelites  (xix.  48).  This  liwt  fact  identifies 
it  with  the  Shaalbim  (LXX  euAoffr)  of  the  book 
of  Judges  (i.  35),  which  is  also  Joined  with  Aijalon, 
and  of  which  the  same  fiict  is  related.  It  is  there 
placed  in  Mount  Here.s.  Eusebiua  mentiona  a 
Tillage  named  Salaba  (SoAoSd),  in  the  bordera  of 
Sebaste  (Ononuut.  >.  v.),  which  oonld  not  be  in 
Dan:  but  S.  Jerome  (Comment  in  Etech.  zlviii.) 
mentions  three  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Ailun, 
Selebi  and  Emans.  It  is  joined  with  Uakas  and 
Beth-shemesh  in  1  Kwgt  iv.  9,  which  also  indicates 
a  situation  in  or  near  the  plain  of  Sharon.  In  Mr. 
Smith'a  list  of  places  in  the  district  of  Samkh,  is  a 
Tillage  named  StSUt,  containing  all  the  radicals  of 
the  Scripture  name,  and  probably  identical  with 
Selebi  of  Joeephus,  as  the  modem  Yalo  is  with 
Ajalon  and  'Amwdt  with  Emmans.  Its  place  ia 
not  definitely  fixed.  (Robinson,  BUI.  Set.  vol.  iiL 
2ud  appendix,  p.  120.)  [G.  W.] 


SHABOIL 

SHALISHA  (LXX  Alex.  3Atinra,VML  SM^^ 
a  district  of  Paleatine,  in  or  near  Uooat  Ephnim  (1 
Sum.  ix.  4),  in  which  was  probably  situtad  Bui 
Shaliaha.    [Baal  Shausha.]  [6.  W.l 

SHARON  (2<v^:  £tk.  2<vwr(n>r).  l.Psitrf 
the  great  weatem  plain  of  Palestine,  distingiBlied 
6*  ita  fertility,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Iiaiili 
with  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  the  excellaxT  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon."  {Imiah,  xxxv.  2.)  "Tbe 
nae  of  Sharon  '  is  used  proverbially  in  the  CoM&ki 
(ii.  1.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  dm  ogt 
oecor  in  either  of  these  passages  in  the  LXX,  bit 
in  the  htter  is  translated  by  bOos  tov  a-eilw,  ij 
which  appelbtive  Symniachua  ttansUtea  it  in  tbe 
farmer  passage,  while  Theodotion  and  Aquila  retda 
the  proper  name.  Ita  richness  as  a  pasture  laud  is 
intimated  in  1  Chmuda  (zxvii.  29),  wlme  we  raid 
that "  Shitrai  the  Sharanits  '  waa  ovetaeer  of  Dirid's 
"  heida  that  fad  in  Shann."  It  doubtless  doiisd 
its  name  finm  a  village  mentioned  only  in  tbe  liee 
Testament  (Aett,  ix.  35)  in  connection  with  Ljdds, 
in  a  manner  that  intimates  its  vicinity  to  tbit 
town.  Ita  site  haa  not  been  recovered  in  moden 
times,  but  it  occurred  to  the  writer,  on  the  spoi, 
that  it  may  pondbly  be  represented  by  the  rillsp  d 
Buttu  (=s  Peter),  on  the  north  of  the  road  bctma 
Lydda  and  Bethoron,  and  may  have  changed  its 
name  in  honoor  of  the  Apostle,  and  in  commemoik 
tion  of  the  minde  wrought  by  him.  Sl  Jomn  is 
his  commentaries  limits  the  name  to  tbe  district 
about  Joppa,  Lydda,  and  lamnia  (qd  let.  tttS;  Ut.) 
Enaebiua  calls  tlie  district  Saninaa  (SapvnitX  "^ 
eztenda  it  from  Joppa  to  Caasaraia  (of  PalotiDt); 
while  other  writers  reckon  to  it  tlie  wbde  of  the 
coaat  north  of  Caesareia,  aa  far  as  Caimel.  (Aa>- 
mtuL  tab  voce.)  The  width  of  the  plain  about 
Jafia  is  little  less  than  18  mllea,  and  the  laxnriance 
of  ita  sdl  is  still  atteatad  by  the  numeroos  wild 
flowers  with  which  it  ia  carpeted  in  the  sjaing, — 
rosea,  lilies,  tulips,  narciaaos,  anemneies,  camatiant, 
and  a  thousand  otheni,  no  leas  than  by  the  abaa- 
dant  vegetation  and  increase  where  the  land  is  col- 
tivated  as  garden  or  com  land.  (Sitter,  Palaitm, 
&C.  vol  iii.  part  i.  pp.  25,  586 — 588.)  Beland  baa 
ahown  tliat  the  classical  name  for  this  ftidtfiil  dis- 
trict was  ifw^i,  which  Strabo  joins  vrith  Camd, 
as  then  in  the  power  of  the  piratea  who  had  Joffa 
for  their  port  (xvi  2.  §  28,  p.  759).  ReUnd  so?- 
gests  an  ingenious  account  of  this  synonym,  wfaiti 
appears  also  in  Josephna  (who  does  not  ise  tbs 
Scripture  name)  in  connection  with  Carmd,  in  a  maa- 
ner  that  clearly  points  to  the  district  described  by 
Stralw  under  the  same  name.  In  one  passage  the 
name  is  used  in  the  plural  (A^mwl  U  rk  x^V^ 
KoAfirw,  .^nt.  xiv.  13.  §  3);  in  the  parallel  pas- 
ULg»  it  is  singnlar  (M  rh  uatjiituror  Aft^, 
BeU.  Jud.  i.  13.  §  2).  Now  tfvftis,  accordii^  to 
ancient  etymologists,  signified  any  kind  of  wood, 
and,  aa  Ritter  remarks,  the  tracee  of  the  fonsta  of 
Sharon  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  tbe  vidnity  cf 
Carmel ;  but  according  to  Pliny  the  Sinna  Sanmeos 
derived  its  name  from  an  oak  grove,  "  ita  Graecia 
antiqna  appellante  qnercum."  {H.  N.  iv.  5.  s.  9.) 
Tlie  very  probable  coi^ecture  of  Beland  tbeielare  is 
that  ^pnit6s  is  simply  a  translation  of  Sann  or 
Sarona,  for  according  to  the  Etymdogicnm  Uagnnm 
'XafvriXts  ai  KoiKai  S/rdts  (ad  Tec  tofm'iifns'). 

2.  Eusebins  and  St.  Jerome  recognise  anoifaer 
Sharon,  to  which  they  apply  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(xzxiii.  9),  "Sliaron  is  like  a  wilderness'  (ba 
^ffcTo  i  Ofw,  LXX.),  which  they  refer  to  the 
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conntiy  betwaen  Tabor  aiid  the  sea  of  Tibeiiaa 
(Ononuut.  «.  e.)  Bnt  u  the  name  is  here  intro- 
dnoed  is  oonnection  with  Lebanon  and  Caimel, — 
Bashan  being  also  introduced, — and  as  no  other 
notice  of  s  G&lilaran  Sharon  is  to  be  met  with,  it 
aeema  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  notice  in  Isaiah 
to  the  plain  of  Shartm  on  the  west  coast. 

3.  There  was  certainly  another  Sharon  beyond  Jor- 
dan, apparently  near  the  region  of  Gilead,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Abihail,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  an  said  to  hare 
"  dwelt  in  Gilead  in  Bashan,  and  in  her  towns,  and 
in  all  the  saburbs  of  Sharon  "  (I  Chron.  T.  16);  and 
it  is  possible  that "  the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon," 
under  charge  of  David's  chief  herdsman,  Shitrai  the 
Sharonite,  may  have  pastored  in  this  trans-Jordanic 
district,  not  in  the  pbiin  of  the  Meditananean. 
Beland  indeed  maintain*  that  the  mention  of  the 
suburba  of  Sharon  in  connection  with  the  Gaditcs,  is 
DO  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  trans-Jordanic  Sharon, 
for  that,  as  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  specially  addicted 
to  pastoral  pnrsnita,  they  may  have  pastured  their 
flocks  in  the  snbnrfaa  of  the  towns  of  other  and  dis- 
tant tribes.  But  this  hypothesis  seems  much  more 
forced  than  the  very  natural  theory  of  a  second 
Sharon  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  properly  so  called. 
(Palaatma,  pp.  370,  371,  988.)  [O.  W.] 

SHAVEH  (LXX.  Vat.  4  n<AAi  nv  %agi,  Alex,  q 
2aii4).  "The  valley  of  Sliaveh,  which  is  the  king's 
dale,"  where  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  returning  frcm 
the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  (&en.  xiv.  17.)  The 
learned  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  city  of  Melchi- 
zedek. They  who  r^;ard  his  Salem  as  identical  with 
Jemsalem,  naturally  identify  "  the  king's  dale,"  equi- 
valent to  "  the  valley  of  Shaveh,"  with  "  the  king's 
dsile  "  where  Absalom  erected  his  monument  (S  S<m. 
xriii.  18),  and  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  "  the  king's 
gardens,"  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  where  tradition 
points  oat "  Absalom's  hand"  or  place.  [Jkrd8Ai.ei(, 
Vol.  IL  p.  17,  a.  and  p.  23,  b.]  [G.  W.] 

SHAVEH  KIBJATHAIM  (translated  by  the 
LXX.  3aeii  ii  r6\u),  the  original  seat  of  that  veiy 
ancient  people  the  Emims,  where  they  were  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Ehun.  (Gen.  xiv.  S.) 
It  no  doubt  passed  with  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Emims  to  the  Moabites  {Deut.  ii.  9 — 11),  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Kiriathvm  (LXX  Kafia- 
eaifi)  at  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
9>  [G.  W.] 

SHEBA.    [Sabaka.] 

SHECHEM.    [Nkafolib  XL] 

SHILOH.     [Silo.] 

SHITTIM  (LXX.  XcerrtU'  aL  3aTrty\  the  last 
station  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
described  to  be  by  Jordan  in  the  pUins  of  Hoob. 
Abel-ahittim  was  at  one  extremity  of  their  vast  en- 
campment, as  Betb-Jesimoth  was  at  the  other, 
(ytani.  xxv.  1,  xxxiiL  49.)  It  was  fiom  thence 
that  Joshua  sent  the  spies  to  reconnoitre  Jericho 
(Joth.  ii.  1),  and  from  thence  that  they  marched 
to  their  miiMuloas  passage  of  the  Jordan  (iii.  1). 
In  Hieah  (vi.  5)  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Oilgal,  being  Uie  last  encampment  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  as  Gilgal  was  the  first  on  the  west.  Here 
the  LXX.  render  i*h  riy  axobtiy  tut  toS  ToK- 
Td\.  [G.  W.] 

SHITNEM  (LXX.  :iufuir:  Eth.  ii»fmnrl)S,  2«- 
luwlTts),  a  village  of  Palestine  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Abisbag  (1  Kingt,  i.  S),  and  for  the 
miracle  of  Elisha.  (2  King*,  iv.)  It  was  situated 
in  !«««'■>■«■■  {Joih.  xix.  18;  LXX.  Suvvd^),  near 
Gilboa,  to  the  north;  for  when  Saul  and  the  Is- 
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raelites  wan  eneamped  in  Gilboa,  the  Philistines 
intehed  in  Shunem,  so  that  he  had  to  pass  through 
their  lines  to  come  to  Endor.  (1  Scko.  zxviii.  4.) 
Ensebios  mentions  a  village  named  Sanim,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Sebaste,  in  the  district  of  Acrabatteue,  which 
cannot  be  identical  with  this.  Bat  the  Snbem  (Sov- 
Ulli.)  of  the  same  author,  which  he  places  v.  M.  P. 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  corresponds  very  well  with  the 
site  of  the  modem  village  of  SiUtm,  which  still  marks 
the  site  of  ancient  Shunem.  It  is  a  miserable 
village,  sitnated  above  the  plun  of  Esdraelon,  on 
the  road  between  Jimfn  and  Kazareth,  about  \\ 
hour  north  of  Zer'ln,  ancient  Jezreel,  on  the  steep 
slope  of  the  western  spar  of  Little  Hermbn  {Ed- 
Dihy).  [G.  W.] 

SUUR  Qbiif,  LXX.),  a  place  repeatedly  mentioned 
to  describe  the  western  extremity  of  the  borden  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael  (Cat.  xxv.  18),  of  the 
Amalekites  only  (1  Sam.  xv.  T),  of  the  Geshnrites, 
Gexritas,  and  Amalekites  (xxvii.  8),  in  all  which 
passages  it  is  placed  "  over  against,"  "  before,"  and 
on  the  way  to  Egypt  Hagiu's  well,  afterwards 
called  Beer-Uhai-roi,  between  Kadesh  and  Bered, 
was  "  in  the  way  to  Shnr."  {Qen.  zvi  7,  14.) 
The  name  is  still  fonnd  in  the  sonth  of  Palestine. 
"  MoBaUii  (==  Beer-lahai-roi)  lies  on  the  great  road 
from  Beenheba  to  Shur,  or  J^d-ti-Sw,  which  is 
its  present  nsme, — a  grand  chain  of  mountains 
running  north  and  south,  a  little  east  of  the  longi- 
tude of  Suee,  lying,  as  Shur  did,  before  Egypt. 
(fioi.  xvL  7.)  It  Ilea  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Paran,  as  Kadesh  does 
at  its  utmost  ncrth-esst  extremity.  (Rowlands,  In 
Williams's  Bofy  C%,  vd.  i.  appendix  Na  I.  pp. 
465,  466.)  [G.  W.] 

SHUSHAN.    [SusA.] 

SIAGUL  {luryoiX,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  9,  (the  most 
easterly  town  of  Zeugitana,  coly  3  milea  from  the 
coast,  and  to  which  Fntput  served  as  a  harbour. 
Shaw  {TraveU,  ch.  2)  identifies  it  with  some  ruins 
at  the  village  of  Kaair-AtteUe,  from  two  inscrip- 
tions which  he  found  there,  with  the  words  Civ 
Siagitana;  but  which  he  must  have  read  incorrectly, 
since  the  town  wonld  have  been  called  Sisgnlitana. 
Accoiding  to  Mafisi  (iftu.  Feron.  p,  457.  2)  there 
is  also  an  inscription  with  the  words  Civ.  Siagitana 
near  Turus  in  Africa;  which  Orelli  (i.  p.  334)  re- 
fen  either  to  Signs  in  Numidia  or  to  Sign  in  Mauri- 
tania Caesariensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIANTICUM.     [SAHncim.] 

SLABUM,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  SE.  of 
Hispalis.  Now  Saracalm,  in  Uie  territory  of  Utrtra. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  8;  Gmter,  Inter,  p.  803;  Florez, 
ifed.  iL  p.  571,  iii.  p.  117,  Eip.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  112, 
4c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIATA,  an  island  on  the  Gallic  coast,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  after  Yindilis,  or 
Bella  leU.  lyAnville  conjectures  Siata  to  be  the 
ItHe  de  Bouat,  which  is  off  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  and  between  Bdk  Itk  and  th« 
mainland.  [G.  L.] 

SIATUTANDA  (Sutro^aiAi),  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  27)  as  a  town  of  Germany;  bat 
had  probably  no  existence  at  all,  the  geographer 
imagining  that  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv. 
73),  "  ad  sua  tntanda  digr^sis  rebellibus"  the  name 
of  soma  town  was  contained.  Notwithstanding  this 
evident  origin  of  the  nams,  soms  modem  geographeis 
still  persist  in  assnmbg  a  town  Siatutanda.     [L.S.] 

SI'BAE  (2fC<u,  Arrian,  /nd  c  6;  Diod.  xvii.  9S; 
Stnb.  XT.  p.  688),  a  oatioD  of  the  Panjib.  below 
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the  jnnetinn  of  tba  Hydaspn  and  Aetuam,  en- 
<»iuil«rad  bj  Alazmoder  in  hii  attempt  to  inrad* 
India.  Thay  an  deacribed  aa  a  rode,  warlike  pe<^, 
armed  only  with  clala  for  defensiTe  weapona.  The 
Greelu  noticed  thia  nae  of  the  clab,  and  that  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  bmnding  the  repraaenta- 
tioD  of  a  clnb  on  the  baeka  of  their  cattle,  and  that 
they  ware  clothed  in  the  sUna  of  wild  animala 
From  theaa  beta  they  inferred  that  thej  mnat  be 
deaoandanta  of  Herualea.  There  can  be  doubt  that 
they  an  the  aame  race  aa  an  called  Sobii  in 
Cnrtiiu  (iz.  4.  $  3).  A  triba  of  aimilar  character, 
called  Siajml  or  Siigmck,  atill  ezinta  in  that  ooontry, 
who  Dae  tlie  club,  and  wear  the  ikina  of  goala  for 
clotbiDK.  (Bitter,  rii.  p.  279,  t.  p.  467;  Bohlen, 
Alte-IndieH,  i.  p.  SOS.)  It  ia  possible  that  the; 
hare  derired  their  name  fnm  the  god  Stra.     [V.] 

SIBA'RIA,  a  town  of  the  Vettcmea  in  Hiapania 
Tameonenaia,  N.  of  Salmantica,  and  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Caeaaranguita.  (/(>■.  ^nl  p. 
434.)  Varionaly  identified  with  SautiM,  Futola  <fa 
Salmrra.  PenauiaKit,  and  Zamoema.      [T.  H.  D.] 

SIBOA  (S»Sa;  Eih.  iilS<a>it,  XCUrqi),  a 
place  in  Caria,  and  one  of  the  six  towna  which  were 
Kiren  bjr  Alexander  the  Great  to  Ada,  a  daughter  of 
king  Hecatomnna  of  Halicamaians,  and  thoa  became 
■ubject  to  Halicamaaaaa.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Plin.  t. 
S9.)  Ita  exact  aite  cannot  be  ascertained.   [L.  S.] 

SIBERE'NA  (SiCt^ni:  StaSam-ima),  a  town  of 
Bmttium  aitoated  in  the  monntaina  about  15  roilea 
NW.  of  Crotooa.  The  name  ia  mentioned  only  bj 
Stephanoa  of  Byiantinm  (a.  v.),  who  ealb  it  an 
Oenotrian  citj,  but  it  ia  probable  that  it  ia  the  aame 
place  which  ia  now  called  Santa  Sareriaa,  an  appel- 
lation that  ia  already  noticed  by  Coostanline  Por- 
phyrogenitQS  in  the  tenth  contnry.  It  waa  at  that 
time  apparently  a  pUce  of  importance,  bat  ia  now 
mach  decayed.  (Conat  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  ii.  10; 
Holaten.  Obt.  m  Sttph.  Bgi.  $.  s.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

SI'BERIS  (Stttpu),  a  river  of  Galatia,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Sangarina;  it  flowed  in  a  aontii- 
westem  direction,  and  joined  the  main  rirer  near  the 
little  town  of  Syeeon,  not  far  from  Jnliopolia. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  t.  4.)  Procopins  also  mentiona 
that  thia  river  frequently  overflowed  its  banka,  a  fact 
which  ia  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  a  atatioo 
called  Hycron  Potamon,  about  13  milea  eaat  of  Jnlio- 
polia {It.  Hitrot.  p.  574);  though  it  ia  poauble  also 
that  tlie  name  may  be  misspelt  for  Hieron  Potamon, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Hieras  of  Pliny 
(r.  43),  and  nnqnesUonably  identical  with  the  Siberis 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kirmir.        [I"  S.] 

SIBUZA'TES,  an  Aquitanian  people,  who  anb- 
mitted  to  P.  Crasaua,  Canar's  legatoa  in  B.  a  56. 
(A  G.  iii.  27.)  There  are  many  varietiea  In  the 
manuscript  veadings  of  thia  name.  It  ia  menly  by 
coojectnra  founded  on  resemblance  of  name,  that 
they  have  been  placed  about  Smtbuute  or  Sobune, 
<m  the  Adorn- ,  between  Aquae  Taihellicae  {Dax) 
and  AijfOMe.  [Q.  L.] 

SIBTLLA'TES,  one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribca 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  lyAnville  conjectures 
that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Vallia 
Suboh^  mentioned  by  Fredegarina.  He  argnea  that 
they  cannot  be  the  same  people  as  the  Sibuzates 
who  submitted  to  P.  Crassns,  becauae  Caesar  speaks 
of  a  few  of  the  remotest  Aquitanian  tribea  which  did 
not  anbmit  to  the  Soman  general,  tmating  to  the 
approaching  winter  season  (JB.  G.  iiL  27) ;  irom  which 
nmark  we  may  infer  that  these  nmoteat  tribes  were 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyieness.    "  The  peoiile  of  the 
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valley  ttSoah  might  derive  thia  advantage  Inn  thor 
situation,  which  k  shot  in  between  Low  Aasarrr 
and  the  high  part  of  Biom:'  (D'Anvillb)    [6.  L] 

SlBYKTUa     [Stbkita.] 

SICAHBRI,  SrOAMRRI,  STGAUBRI,  SC- 
GAMBRI,  or  SUCAMBRI  QHyafiSim,  2«^>MK 
or  loiKOftSpoi),  a  powerful  Gennan  tribe,  oocopjia; 
in  the  time  of  Caaaar  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Ehiiie, 
and  eztaoding  from  the  Sia/  to  the  I^pe.  It  ii 
generally  aasumed  that  this  tribe  derived  its  nun 
from  the  little  river  Sieg,  which  blls  into  the  Rbin 
a  little  below  Bonn,  and  daring  the  middle  ages  n 
called  Sega,  Segaha,  hut  is  not  mentioied  hj  u; 
ancient  writer;  thia  asanmption,  however,  is  at  loei 
only  a  probable  conjecture,  thongh  it  mnat  be  admiued 
that  in  the  time  of  Caesar  they  inhaWteH  the  eseitiT 
north  and  sontb  of  the  Sieg,  and  to  the  north  of  Uie 
UbiL  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  16,  foil,  vi  35;  Stnb.  in. 
ppi  290.  291;  DioD  Caaa.  xzzix.  48,  zL  Sa,^. 
20,  32,  33,  36.)  When  the  Usipetea  and  Teactin 
woe  defeated  by  Caesar,  the  rarananta  of  these  iriba 
took  refuge  in  the  coantiy  of  the  Sicambri,  wbt 
took  them  under  their  protection.  Oaesar  then  de- 
manded their  anrrender;  and  this  being  refosed,  be 
built  hia  fimioua  bridge  acrosa  the  Rhine  to  snib 
terror  ruto  the  Germans.  The  Sicambri,  bowcRr.dU 
nut  wait  for  his  arrival,  but,  on  the  advice  of  the  Ca- 
petea  and  Tencteri,  quitted  their  own  oomitiy  sad 
withdrew  into  foreata  and  uninhahitwl  iSstrids, 
whither  Caeaar  naither  would  nor  ooaM  fiiOow  ibas. 
A  few  yean  later,  B.  o.  51,  dniing  the  war  a^aiisi 
the  Ebnronea,  we  find  Sicambri  fighting  against  tbe 
army  of  Caesar  on  the  left  bank  <^  the  Hiine,  and 
nearly  defeating  the  Bomana;  Caesar'a  arrival,  itha 
had  been  in  another  put  of  Gaul,  alone  ami  \a 
legiona.  The  Scambi  wen  then  obliged  to  Rtnn 
acnes  the  Rhine.  In  b.  c  16  the  Scambii,  mti 
the  Uaipetea  and  Tencteri,  again  invaded  GalBa  fid- 
gica,  and  M.  LoUiua,  who  had  provoked  the  bar- 
barians, anstained  a  aerions  defwt.  A  similar  H- 
tack  winch  waa  made  a  few  yean  later,  waa  lepelEd 
by  Drusua,  who  pursued  the  Germana  into  their  on 
country.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bomais,  tbi 
Sicambri  formed  a  confedaratian  among  their  oooatiT- 
men  against  the  coounon  enemy,  and  as  the  Cbsm 
who  had  received  the  oountiy  of  the  Dbii  on  tla 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  lefbaed  to  join  than,  tk 
Sicambri  made  war  upon  them;  and  as  they  Us 
their  own  territory  unprotected,  Dmsna  penetntal 
throogh  it  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  Aflir  tla 
death  of  Drasns,  Tiberius  undertook  the  compietia 
of  hia  plans  against  Germany.  None  of  the  tribes 
offered  a  mora  vigoroua  reeistanoe  than  the  Scambri; 
but  in  the  end  they  wen  obliged  to  anbndt,  aid 
40,000  Sicambri  and  Snevi  were  tnnaplanted  isB 
Gaul,  where  as  auljects  of  Rome  they  received  seltls- 
menta  between  the  lower  oonne  cf  the  Jfeaee  nd 
the  Rhine.  In  that  country  they  snbaeqneDtly 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  nation  or  oonfed^ 
racy  of  the  Franka.  Thoae  Sigamhri  who  wen  not 
transplanted  into  Gaul  seem  to  have  withdrawn  iut« 
the  hiila  of  Hona  Ratioo,  and  Sir  a  long  time  tber 
are  not  mentioned  in  lustoiy;  they  reappear  in  tbe 
time  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  8),  when  they  an  spokes 
of  as  ncighbonn  of  the  Bructeri  Minores.  The  Si- 
cambri an  deacribed  as  hold,  brave,  and  cniel,  sad 
we  hear  nothing  of  towna  in  their  ooontiy;  tbev 
seem  in  iact  to  have  lived  in  villagea  and  iadatid 
forma.  (Caea.  B.  G.  iv.  19;  oamf.  Tae.  Ann.  i. 
26,  iv.  47,  xii.  39;  Suet  Ang.  21,  7%.  9;  Eotn^ 
vii.  9;   Oros.  vi.  31;  HonL  Cant.  n.  2.  36. 14- 
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51;  Or.  Amor.  I  14.  49;  Veiwnt.  Fort,  tk  Ckanh. 
.K«9a,Ti4;6i«gor.  TuroiLii.  3l;Pnx!op.  BM.  Gotk. 
i.  i2;  Lydtu,  th  Magistr.  i.  50,  iii.  36;  Zenas,  Die 
Deuttdtm,  p.  83,  folL;  Wilhelm,  Germoiiten,  p.  143, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SICANL    [Sicnu.] 

SICCA  VENERIA  (Slxxa  or  Vxa  Oitnpla, 
Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30,  Tiii.  2.  §  9),  a  considerable  town  of 
Kamidia  on  the  river  Baf^radu,  and  on  the  raad  from 
Cartha);o  to  Hippo  ReRios,  and  from  Muati  to  Cirt*. 
(/tm.  AnL  pp.  41, 45.)  It  was  built  on  a  hill,  and, 
according  to  Pliny  (t.  3.  a.  2),  was  a  Roman  colony. 
We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximua  (ii.  6.  §  15)  that  it 
deriTed  its  tDmame  from  a  temple  of  Venue  which 
existed  there,  in  which,  agreeably  to  a  Phoenician 
cnstom,  the  maidens  of  the  town,  including  even 
thoee  of  good  hmily,  publicly  proititnted  themselves, 
in  order  to  collect  a  marriage  portion ;  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that  the  town  was  originally  a  Phoeni- 
cian settlement,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Astarte. 
(Comp.  Sail.  Jug.  56;  Polyb.  L  66,  67.)  Shaw 
(TramU,  p.  87)  Ukes  it  to  be  tlie  modem  Keff, 
where  a  statue  of  Venus  has  been  found,  and  an  in- 
scription, with  the  words  Oido  Sicoensimn.  (Comp. 
Donati,  SappL  Tha.  MmuL  iL  pp.  266.  6;  Orslli, 
/nser.  na  3733.)  [T.  B.  D.J 

SIC  ELLA.     [ZiKLAO.] 

SIC  HEM.    [Meapolis  IL] 

SICI'LIA  (2iKfA<a:  Elk.  'iiKtXiAnit,  Sieiliensis: 
Sicilg'),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  indeed  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  largest  of  all;  though  some  ancient 
writen  considered  Sardinia  as  exceeding  it  in  size, 
a  view  which,  according  to  the  researches  of  modem 
ge<%raphers,  turns  out  to  be  correct.     [Sakddiu-] 

I    Gbnerai.  Dkscriptiom. 

The  general  form  of  Sicily  is  that  of  a  triangle, 
IiaTing  its  shortest  side  or  baae  tamed  to  the  E., 
and  separated  at  its  NE.  angle  from  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Italy  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  in 
ancient  times  the  Fretum  Siculum  or  Sicilian 
Stmit,  but  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  StrcntM 
of  Matiaa.  It  was  generally  believed  in  antiquity 
that  Sicily  had  once  been  joined  to  the  continent  of 
Italy,  and  severed  from  it  by  some  natural  convul- 
sion. (Strab.  vi.  p^  258;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Virg. 
A  en.  iii.  414.)  But  though  this  is  probably  true 
in  a  geological  sense,  it  is  certain  that  the  separation 
most  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  not 
only  long  before  the  historical  age,  but  before  the  first 
dawn  of  tiaditioD.  On  the  other  side,  the  W.  extre- 
mity of  Sicily  stretches  out  far  towards  the  coast 
of  Africa,  so  that  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island, 
the  headland  of  Lilybaeum,  is  separated  only  by  an 
interval  of  80  geogr.  miles  from  the  Hermaean 
Promontory,  or  Cape  Bon  in  Africa. 

The  general  triangular  form  of  Sicily  was  early 
recognised,  and  is  dsscribed  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. The  three  promontories  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  viz. 
Cape  Pelorus  to  the  NE.,  Cape  Pachynns  to  the  SE., 
and  Lilybaeum  on  the  W.,  were  also  generally  known 
and  received  (Pol.  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  266; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  PtoL  iii  4;  Hel.  iL  714).  Its 
dimensions  are  VBrionsly  given:  Strabo,  on  tiie  au- 
tbori^  of  Pesidonins,  estimates  the  side  from  Pelo- 
nu  to  LUylaenm,  which  he  reckons  the  longest,  at 
1700  stadia  (or  170  gsogr.  miles);  and  that  from 
Faehynus  to  Pelorus,  the  shorted  of  the  three,  at 
1130  stadia.    Pliny  on  the  contisiy  nckoa  186 
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Bomaa  miles  (149  geogr.)  firam  Pdoras  to  Pachy- 
nns, 200  M.P.  (160  geogr.  miles)  from  Pachynns 
to  Lilybaeum,  and  170  M.P.  (136  geogr.)  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Pelorus:  thus  making  the  northern 
side  the  shortest  instead  of  the  longest  But  Strabo's 
views  of  the  proportion  of  the  three  sides  are 
entirely  correct;  and  his  distanoss  but  little  exceed 
tl>e  trath,  if  some  allowance  be  made  for  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coast  Later  geographers,  iram  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  onwards,  erroneously  conceived  the 
position  of  Sicily  as  tending  a  great  deal  mora  to  the 
SW.  than  it  really  does,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
gave  it  a  much  more  regular  triangular  form ;  and 
this  error  was  perpetuated  by  modem  geographera 
down  to  the  time  of  D'Anville,  and  was  indeed  not 
altogether  removed  till  the  publication  of  the  va- 
luable coast  survsy  of  the  island  by  Captain  Smyth. 
(See  the  map  published  by  Magini  in  1630,  and 
that  of  D'Anville  in  his  Analyte  Gfographiqne  dt 
lltaUe,  Psris  1744.) 

A  considerable  port  of  Sicily  is  of  a  mountainous 
character.  A  range  of  mountains,  which  are  geolo- 
gically of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Brottium  (the  group  of  Atpromonie'), 
and  may  be  considered  almost  ss  a  continuation  of 
the  same  chun,  intermptad  only  by  the  intervening 
strait,  rises  near  Cape  Pelorus,  and  extends  at  firet 
in  a  SW.  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taor- 
miaa  (Tauromenium)  from  whence  it  turns  nearly 
due  W.  and  continues  to  hold  this  course,  running 
parallel  with  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  till  it  rises 
into  the  elevated  group  of  the  Monte  Madoitia,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  C^alk  (Gephaloedium.)  From 
thence  it  breaks  up  into  mora  irregular  masses  of 
limestone  mountains,  which  form  the  central  nucleus 
of  the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  while  thdr  arms 
extending  down  to  the  sea  encircle  the  Ba»i  qf 
Palermo,  as  well  as  the  more  extensive  Gvif  qf 
CatieOamare,  with  bold  and  almost  isolated  head- 
lands. The  detached  mass  of  HouHT  Ebtx  (^onts 
di  S.  GniUaao)  rises  near  TVopaiu  almcet  at  the  W, 
extremity  of  the  island,  but  with  this  exception  the 
W.  and  SW.  coast  round  to  Sciacoa,  20  miles  be- 
yond the  site  of  Selinns,  is  comparatively  low  and 
shelving,  and  presents  no  bold  features.  Anotlier 
range  or  mass  of  mountains  branches  off  firom  that 
of  the  Motile  Madonia  near  Polaa,  and  trenils  in 
a  SE.  direction  through  the  heart  of  the  island, 
forming  the  huge  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  on 
one  of  which  £niw  was  built,  and  which  extend 
fimn  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza  and 
Aidotie.  The  whole  of  the  SE.  comer  of  the  island 
is  occnpied  by  a  mass  of  limestone  hills,  never  rising 
to  the  dignity  nor  sssuming  the  forms  of  moun- 
tains, but  forming  a  kind  of  table-land,  with  a 
general  but  very  gradual  slope  towards  the  S.  and 
SE.;  broken  up,  however,  when  viewed  in  detail, 
into  very  irregular  masses,  being  traversed  by  deep 
valleys  and  ravines,  and  presenting  steep  escarpments 
of  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  ccostitute  a  rugged  and 
difficult  country. 

None  of  the  mountains  above  described  attain  to 
any  great  elevation.  The  loftiest  group,  that  of  the 
Monte  Madonia,  does  not  exceed  3765  feet,  while 
the  average  height  of  the  range  which  extends  from 
thence  to  Cape  Pebras,  is  little,  if  at  all,  above 
3000  feet  high.  Monte  S.  CiiJiano,  the  ancient 
Eryx,  erroneously  considered  in  ancient  times  as  the 
highest  mountiuD  in  Sicily  after  Aetna  ^Ebtx],  is 
in  reality  only  2184  feet  in  height  (Smyth's  Stafy, 
p.  242).    The  ancient  appelktions  given  to  tluae 
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moontaina  Mam  to  have  bean  somawlut  ngne  and 
flnctnating ;  bat  we  may  anign  the  mama  of  Mkp- 
TDHins  HoHS  to  the  chain  which  riaea  at  Cape 
Pelonu,  and  eztenda  fhxn  thenoe  to  the  neij^hboiir- 
hood  of  Taoromenittm ;  while  that  of  Moas  Nkbbo- 
Dsa  eeema  to  hare  been  applied  in  a  mora  general 
■enae  to  the  whole  northerly  tanga  extending  baax 
near  Tanromeninm  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  Panor- 
mos;  and  the  Heraki  Mohtcs  of  Diodorus  can  be 
no  othera  than  a  part  of  the  same  nuig&  (See  the 
respectiTe  articles.)  Bnt  iuconipanblj  the  moat 
important  of  the  mountains  of  Sidlf,  and  the  moat 
atnking  phjsical  feature  cf  the  whole  island,  is  the 
great  Tolcaoie  monntain  cf  Aktha,  which  rises  on 
tlia  E.  coast  of  the  islsnd,  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  10,874  feet,  while  iu  base  is  not  lees  than  90 
milea  in  dtenmference.  It  is  wholly  detached  from 
the  mountains  and  hills  which  tarronod  it,  being 
bounded  ou  the  N.  by  the  rirer  Aoesiiies  or  Aka»- 
tara,  and  the  valley  thrangh  which  it  flows,  and  oo 
the  W.  and  &  by  the  Symaethna,  while  on  the  E. 
its  straams  of  lava  daswind  ocoipletely  into  the  sea, 
and  constitute  the  line  of  coast  for  a  distance  of 
near  30  miles.  Tlie  rivers  already  mentiooed  ocd- 
atitnte  (with  trifling  exceptions)  the  limits  of  the 
volcanio  diatrict  of  Aetna,  but  volcanic  formation* 
of  older  data,  including  beda  of  lava,  scoriae,  &c,  are 
scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  SE.  por- 
tion of  the  island,  extending  from  the  nmghbourfaood 
of  PtUagoHia  to  that  of  Palaaoh,  anl  even  to 
SyracDse.  Theee  indeed  belong  to  a  mnch  more 
aneieot  epoch  of  volcanio  actico,  and  can  never 
have  been  in  operation  shice  the  existence  of  man 
npon  the  island.  The  extensiTe  action  of  volcanic 
fine  upon  Sicily  was,  however,  obaerved  by  the 
andenta,  and  is  noticed  by  several  writers.  The 
apparent  connection  between  Aetna  and  the  vtdcanoee 
of  the  Aeolian  Islands  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
the  same  author  justly  appeals  to  the  crateia  of  the 
Palid,  and  to  the  oumeroos  thermal  springs  through- 
oat  the  island,  as  proofs  that  the  subterranean 
agendes  were  widely  diffused  beneath  ita  surftce 
(Stnb.  vi.  pp.  374,  275). 

Few  countries  in  Europe  snrpsss  Sidly  in  general 
pndnctiveness  and  fertility.  Its  advantages  in  tliis 
respect  are  extolled  by  many  andent  writers. 
Strabo  tells  us  (vi.  p.  273)  that  it  was  not  inferior  to 
Italy  in  any  kind  of  produce,  and  even  surpassed  it  in 
many.  It  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  native 
oonntry  of  wheat  (Diod.  v.  2),  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  country  dtber  in  the 
abondance  or  quality  <^  this  production.  It  was 
eqnally  celebrated  for  the  exoellenoe  of  its  honey 
and  its  saffron,  both  of  which  were  extensively  ex- 
ported to  BoDie;  as  well  as  for  its  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  excellent  breeds  of  horses,  among  which  those 
of  Agrigentum  seam  to  have  been  t^e  moat  cele- 
brated (Strab.  Lc;  SI.  ItaL  ziv.  23;  Virg.  Am. 
iii.  704).  There  were  indeed  no  extensive  plains, 
like  those  of  Campania  or  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  the  largest 
being  that  now  called  the  Piano  di  CaUmia,  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Symaethus,  and  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  Leoiitdiu8  or  Lasstrt- 
ooNius  CiLitrVB.  But  the  whole  island  was  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams,  and  beautiful  valleys; 
and  though  a  considerable  part  of  ita  surface  (as 
already  observed)  was  occupied  either  by  mountains 
or  rocky  bills,  the  slopes  and  nnderfsUs  of  these 
abounded  in  scenery  of  the  moot  charming  descrip- 
tion, and  were  adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines, 
(dives,  and  frnila  of  every  deacription. 
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The  dimate  of  Sicily  may  be  oonaidaed  as  intff- 
mediate  between  those  of  Southern  Italy  and  AfriA 
The  northern  part  of  the  island,  indeed,  closely  n- 
sembles  the  portion  of  Italy  with  which  it  is  mon 
immediately  in  contact;  bat  the  soathem  and  eoDtb- 
western  parts  present  strong  indications  of  their 
more  soirtherly  latitude,  and  hav«  a  parched  and 
arid  appearance  (at  least  to  the  eyes  of  nortlm 
travellers),  except  in  winter  and  spring.  The  sbmid- 
sooe  also  of  the  dwarf  palm  (Ciaaueropt  htmaHi 
Linn.),  a  pUnt  unknown  to  other  parts  of  Bumft, 
tsnds  to  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  these  districts  if 
Sicily.  The  dimate  of  the  island  in  general  m 
oertiUnly  not  considered  unhealthy  in  andeot  times: 
and  though  at  the  present  day  many  districts  (f  it 
suffisr  severely  from  malaria,  tliere  is  good  mwn  to 
believe  that  this  wonld  be  greatly  diminished  by  n 
increased  popuhitian  and  more  extoisive  culiivslioD. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  in  Sicily,  as  in  the  aootb  of 
Italy,  that  freqnently  the  very  sites  which  sie  now 
considered  the  most  imhealthy  were  in  aaeient  time 
oocopied  by  flourishing  and  populoos  citiei.  Is 
many  cases  the  maLuia  is  nndoubtedly  ovisg  to 
kical  causes,  which  might  be  readily  obviated  by 
draining  tnarahea  or  affording  a  free  outlet  la  Ag- 
nant  waters. 

II.   HiSTOBT. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  populatioD  of  Sidly 
an  more  rational  and  consistent  than  is  genenlly 
the  case  with  such  traditions.  Its  name  was  cbn- 
coaly  derived  from  that  of  the  people  who  ooatini»d 
ill  biatorical  times  to  be  its  chief  inhabitants,  tbe 
SiCDUor  SiCELB  (SumXoQ;  and  the  traditien  mi- 
veraally  received  represented  these  as  crossing  onr 
fiom  tilt  mainland,  where  they  bad  fotnierly  dwelt, 
in  the  extreme  southern  portico  of  Italy.  The  tra- 
ditions and  notices  of  this  people  in  other  parti  of 
Italy,  and  of  their  previous  vranderings  and  migrar 
tions,  ars,  indeed,  extremely  obscure,  and  will  lie 
discussed  elsewheie  [Sicdli]  ;  but  the  &ct  thst 
they  were  at  one  time  settled  in  the  Bruttiau  pesis- 
snla,  and  frmn  thenoe  passed  over  into  Scily,  may 
be  anfdy  recdved  as  historicaL  There  is  every  pro- 
bability also  that  they  were  not  a  people  distinct  in 
their  origin  tnat  the  races  whom  we  subsequently 
find  in  that  part  of  Italy,  bnt  were  cksdy  conwrtwi 
with  the  Ooiotrians  and  thdr  kindred  tribes.  In- 
deed, the  names  of  SuttAdi  and  'Ira^^r  are  ooost- 
dered  by  many  phildogers  as  of  common  origin. 
There  seems,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  the  Sicels, 
or  Sienli,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  great  Pelasgic  race,  which  we  find  in  the  csiliest 
times  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  Itsly:  sol 
this  kindred  origin  will  account  for  the  &ciii^  witli 
which  we  find  the  Sicels  subsequently  ado|iliiig  tbs 
language  and  dvilisation  of  the  Greek  o^ioi^  is 
the  is/and,  at  the  same  time  that  there  msiis 
abundant  traeca  of  their  common  descent  with  tbe 
people  of  Italy. 

But  the  Sicels,  who  occupied  in  the  historicil 
period  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  island, 
were  not,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  its  esrlieet 
inhabitants.  Thucydides  mdeed  assigns  their  immi- 
grmtion  to  a  period  only  three  centuries  betes  the 
settlement  of  the  first  Ckeek  colonee  (ThuavL  S)i 
and  Diodorus,  without  assigniug  any  date,  agreas  ia 
representing  them  as  the  latest  comers  among  tbt 
native  population  of  the  island  (Diod.  v.  6).  The 
first  notices  of  Sidly  allude  to  the  existence  of  ractt 
of  gigaotic  men,  of   savage  manners,  nnder  ^ 
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mmes  of  Laestrygonea  and  Cyclopes  ;  bnt  tbeie 
fabuloDs  tales,  preserved  only  bj  the  early  poets  in  a 
maimer  that  Tenders  it  impossible  to  separate  troth 
from  falsehood,  are  justly  discarded  by  Thncydides 
as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  (Thuc.  vi.  2). 
It  may  sofSce  to  remark,  that  Homer  (of  conrse,  the 
earliest  authority  on  the  subject)  says  nothing  di- 
nctlg  to  prove  that  he  conceived  either  the  Cy- 
clopes or  Laestrygones  as  dwelling  in  Sicily;  and 
this  is  10  both  cases  a  mere  inference  of  later  writers, 
or  of  some  tradition  now  unknown  to  ns.  Homer 
indeed,  in  one  passage,  mentions  (bnt  not  in  connec- 
tion with  either  of  these  savage  races),  "  the  island 
of  Thiinakia  "  (^Odyu.  ziL  127),  and  this  was  gene- 
rally identified  with  Sicily,  though  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  Odyssey  that  would  naturally  lead  to 
such  a  conclnsioD.  Bat  it  was  a  tradition  generally 
received  that  Sicily  had  previously  been  called  Tbi- 
MACRiA,  fixnn  its  triangular  form  and  the  three 
promontories  that  formed  its  extremities  (Thnc.  vi. 
a  ;  Diod.  T.  2  ;  Stiab.  vi.  p.  265),  and  this  name 
was  connected  with  the  Homeric  Thrinakia.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  name  could  only  have  been 
given  by  Greek  navigators,  and  argues  a  consider- 
able amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  configuration 
of  its  shores.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  (as 
suppceed  even  by  Thucydides)  the  original  or  native 
name  of  the  island,  nor  could  it  have  been  in  use 
even  among  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.  But 
we  cannot  discard  the  general  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  that  this  was  the  earliest  appellation  by 
which  Sicily  was  known  to  the  Greek: 

Another  people  whom  Thncydides,  apparently 
with  good  reason,  regards  as  more  ancient  than  the 
Sicels,  were  the  SlCAin,  whom  we.find  m  historical 
times  occupying  the  western  and  north-western  parts 
of  the  island,  whither,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, they  had  been  driven  by  the  invading  Sicels, 
when  thoe  crossed  the  straits,  though  another  tra- 
dition ascribed  tbdr  removal  to  the  terror  and  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  eruptbns  of  Aetna  (Thuc.  vi.  2 ; 
Diod.  V.  6).  The  Sicanians  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  autochthons,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  this  view  waa  followed  by  Timaens ;  but 
Thoi^dides,  as  well  as  Philistus,  adopted  another 
tradition,  afnnrding  t»  which  they  were  of  Iberian 
extraction  (Thuc.  L  c;  Diod.  t  c).  What  the 
arguments  were  which  he  regards  as  conclusive,  we 
are  nnfortunately  wholly  ignorant;  bnt  the  view  is 
in  itself  probable  enough,  and  notwithstanding  the 
dose  teeemblance  of  name,  it  is  certain  that  through- 
oat  the  historical  period  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  are 
uniformly  treated  as  distinct  races.  Hence  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  merely  tribes  of  a  kindred 
origin,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  led  to  infer 
firom  the  fact  that  the  two  names  are  evidently  only 
two  forms  of  the  same  appellation, 

A  third  race  which  is  found  in  Sicily  within  the 
historical  period,  and  which  is  regarded  by  ancient 
writers  as  distinct  from  the  two  preceding  ones, 
is  that  of  Eltio,  who  inhabited  the  extreme  north- 
western comer  of  the  isknd,  about  Eiyz  and  Se- 
gesta.  TiadiUon  ascribed  to  them  a  Trojan  origin 
(Thuc  vi,  S ;  Diooys.  L  52),  snd  though  this  story 
is  jrobably  worth  no  mors  than  the  numerxnus  simi- 
lar tales  a{  Trojan  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
tiiere  must  probably  have  been  some  foundation  for 
regarding  them  as  a  distinct  people  from  their  neigh- 
bors, file  Sicani  Both  Thncydides  and  Scylax 
Bpedally  mention  them  as  such  (Thnc  L  c;  Scyl. 
p.  4.  §  13):  bat  at  a  later  period,  they  seem  to 
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have  gradually  disappeared  or  been  merged  into  tlie 
surrounding  tribes,  and  their  name  is  not  again 
found  in  histMj, 

Such  wen  die  indigenous  races  by  which  Sicily 
was  peopled  when  its  coasts  were  first  visited,  and 
colonies  established  there,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks,  Of  the  colonies  of  the  farmer  people  we 
have  little  information,  but  we  are  told  in  general  by 
Thncydides  that  they  occupied  numerous  points 
around  the  coasts  of  the  ishmd,  establishing  them- 
selves in  preference,  as  wss  their  wont,  on  projecting 
headlands  or  small  islands  adjoining  the  shore. 
(Thuc.  vi.  2).  But  these  settlements  were  appa- 
rently, for  the  most  part,  mere  trading  stations,  and 
as  the  Greeks  came  to  establish  themselves  perma- 
nently and  in  still  inciessing  nnmbers  in  Sicily,  the 
Phoenidans  gradually  withdrew  to  the  MW.  comer 
of  the  island,  where  they  retained  three  permanent 
settlements,  Motya,  Panormus,  and  Soloeis  or  Solan- 
tnm.  Here  they  were  supported  by  the  alliance  of 
the  neighbouring  Elymi,  uvl  had  also  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  of  Carthage,  upon  which  they  all 
became  eventually  dependent.  (Tliuc.  i.  c) 

The  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonise  in  Sdly 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  oentuiy  B,  c, 
and  was  continued  for  above  a  centnry  and  a  half. 
Their  dates  and  origin  are  known  to  ns  with  much 
more  certainty  than  thoee  which  took  place  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The 
earliest  were  established  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island, 
where  the  Chalcidic  colony  of  Naxos  was  founded 
in  B.  c.  735,  and  that  of  Stkacusk  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  734),  by  a  body  of  Corinthian  settlers 
imder  Archias.  Thus  the  division  between  the  Chal- 
cidic and  Doric  colonies  m  Sicily,  which  bears  so 
prominent  a  part  in  their  political  history,  became 
marked  from  the  very  outset.  The  Chalcidians  were 
the  first  to  extend  their  settlements,  having  founded 
within  a  few  years  of  the  parent  colony  (about  b.  c 
730)  the  two  cities  of  LsoNTnn  and  Cataha,  both 
of  them  destined  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
afiairs  of  Sicily.  About  the  same  time,  or  shortly 
after  (probably  abont  B.  c.  728),  a  fresh  body  of 
colonists  from  Megara  founded  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Meoaba  Hyb- 
LAEA,  on  the  £.  coast,  between  Syracuse  and  Catana. 
The  first  colony  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  islaqd  was 
that  of  Geui,  founded  in  b.  c.  690,  by  a  body  of 
emigrants  from  Rhodes  and  Crete ;  it  was,  therefore, 
a  Doric  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chalcidians 
founded,  at  what  precise  period  we  know  not,  the 
colony  of  Zakclb  (afterwards  called  MEsaASA),  in 
a  position  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  commanding 
the  Sicilian  Struts.  The  rapid  rise  and  proeperity 
of  these  first  settlements  are  shown  by  their  having 
become  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  other  cities, 
which  soon  vied  with  them,  and,  in  somu  cases,  sur- 
passed them  in  importance.  Thus  we  find  Syracuse 
extending  its  power  by  establishing  in  succession  the 
colonies  of  Acbae  in  B.  c.  664,  Cashebae  in  B.  c. 
644,  and  Cahabina  m  b.  a  599.  Of  these,  the 
last  alsne  rose  to  be  a  flourishing  city  and  the  rival 
of  the  neighbouring  Gela.  The  latter  dty  in  its 
turn  founded  the  colony  of  Aobioentdx,  in  b.  o. 
580,  which,  though  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  the  ishind,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  them  all  Still 
further  to  the  W.,  the  colony  of  Seunus,  planted  as 
early  as  B,  c.  628,  by  a  body  of  settlers  from  tha 
Hyblasan  Megara,  reinforced  vrith  emigrants  frtrni 
the  purent  city  in  Greece,  rose  to  a  state  of  puwer 
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■nd  pinspsrit;  ht  taiftaii^  that  of  either  of  Ha 
mother  dtiea.  Seliniu  wu  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Greek  cdooies,  and  immediatel;  bordered  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Elymi  and  the  FhoemcUn  or  Carthagi- 
aiaa  aettlements.  On  the  M.  coast  of  the  island, 
the  only  independent  Greek  colony  was  HmsKA, 
ibnnded  abont  B.  a  648  by  the  Zanclaeana ;  Mnjix, 
another  colony  of  the  aame  people,  having  apparently 
eontuined,  from  its  proximity,  to  be  a  mere  depen- 
dency of  Zancle.  To  the  above  list  of  Greek  cok>- 
niea  must  be  added  Callipous  and  Eaboea,  both 
of  them  ooloDies  of  Naxos,  bnt  which  never  seem  to 
have  attained  to  consideration,  and  disappear  from 
history  at  an  early  period.* 

Our  aocoonts  of  the  early  history  of  theae  nn- 
merooa  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  an  nnfortsnatsly 
Teiy  scanty  and  fta^mentary.  We  learn  indeed  in 
HeMral  terms  that  they  rose  to  considerable  power 
and  importance,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  owing  as  well  to  the  fertility  and 
aataril  aidvantages  of  the  island,  as  to  their  foreign 
oommeroe.  It  is  evident  also  that  at  an  early  period 
tbey  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  adjoining  conntiy,  so  that  each  city  had 
its  district  or  territory,  often  of  considerable  extent, 
and  comprising  a  snbject  popnUtion  of  native  origin. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sicels  of  the  interior,  in  the 
central  and  northem  parts  of  the  islsad,  and  the 
Sicanians  and  Elymi  in  the  W.,  maintained  their 
independence,  thongh  they  seem  to  have  given  but 
little  troable  to  their  Greek  neighboora.  Daring 
the  sixth  oentory  b.  c.  the  two  most  powerful  cities 
in  the  isUnd  appear  to  have  been  Agrigcntom  and 
Gela,  Syracnae  not  having  yet  attained  to  that  pre- 
dominance which  it  subsequently  oyoyed.  Agri- 
gentnm,  thongh  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Sicily,  seems  to  have  risen  rapuOy  to  pros- 
perity, and  nnder  the  able,  though  tyrannical 
government  of  the  despot  Phalaris  (b.  c.  570 — 554) 
became  apparently  for  a  time  the  most  powerful 
dty  in  the  island.  Bnt  we  know  very  little  about 
his  real  history,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  and  isolated  notices  we  have  hardly  any 
•ceoont  of  the  aflain  of  the  Greek  cities  before  B.  c. 
500,  At  or  before  that  period  we  find  that  a  poli- 
tical change  had  taken  place  in  most  of  these  com- 
mnnitiea,  and  that  their  governments,  which  had 
originally  been  oligarehiciJ,  had  paned  into  the 
hands  of  despots  or  tyrants,  who  ruled  with  onoon- 
troUed  power.  Such  were  Fanaetins  at  Leontini, 
Oleander  at  Gela,  TeriUos  at  Himera,  and  Scythes  at 
Zanele  (Arist.  Poi  v.  IS;  Herod.  vL  23,  vil 
154).  Of  theae  Oleander  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  shle,  and  laid  the  foondation  of  a  power  which 
enabled  his  brother  and  successor  Hippocrates  to 
extend  his  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  the  island. 
Callipolis,  Leontini,  Naxos,  Zancle,  and  Camarina 
successively  fell  under  the  arms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
Syracnae  itself  only  eecaped  subjection  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Corinthians  (Herod,  vii.  1 54).  Bnt 
what  Hippocrates  had  failed  to  efiect  was  accom- 
plished by  Gelon,  who  succeeded  him  ss  despot  of 
Gela,  and  by  interposing  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
the  Syracnsana    ultimately  sncceeded   in  making 


*  The  above  sommaiy  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
colonisation  in  Sicily  is  taken  almost  wholly  from 
Thucydides  (ri.  3 — S).  See,  however,  Scymnns 
Chins  (270—299)  and  Strabo  (vi.  pp.  267—272). 
The  dates  areftUIy  disciuaed  bj  Clinton  {FatUBel- 
Imiei,  yoL  i.). 
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himself  master  of  that  city  also,  B.  cl  485.  From 
this  time  Gelon  neglected  his  fbtmer  govcnmiait  d 
Gela,  and  directed  all  fais  efibrts  to  the  aggiudiie- 
ment  of  his  new  acquisition.  He  destroyed  Ci- 
marina,  and  removed  all  the  inhaUtants  to  Syncnst, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  those  of  Gela  itself,  uid 
all  the  principal  citiiens  of  Megara  HyUsea  wd 
Enboea  (Herod,  rii.  156> 

Syracuse  was  thns  raised  to  the  rank  of  tbe  first 
dty  in  Scily,  which  it  retwned  for  many  cntiims 
afterwards.  A  few  years  before  (b.  c.  488),  Thetni 
had  established  himaelf  in  the  possessioD  cf  the 
sovereign  power  at  Agrigentum,  and  snbseqoenllf 
extended  Ins  dominioo  over  Himera  also,  from  vhcm 
he  expelled  Terillus,  B.a  481.  About  the  am 
time  also  Anaxilsus,  despot  of  Rheginm,  os  tbi 
other  side  of  the  straits,  had  established  a  ibotiiifr  a 
Sicily,  where  he  became  master  of  Zanele,  to  vliich 
he  gave  the  name  of  Hessana,  by  which  it  was  enr 
afterwards  known  [Mkssaka].  All  three  nlen 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  ability  and  enlighlonl 
and  liberal  views,  and  the  cities  nnder  their  imme- 
diate government  apparently  made  great  prngnis  is 
power  and  prosperity.  Gelon  especially  mdonbteiilf 
possessed  at  this  period  an  amonnt  of  power  of  whidi 
no  other  Greek  state  could  boast,  as  was  sufficieoilj 
shown  by  the  embsssy  sent  to  him  from  Sparta  sod 
Athens  to  invoke  bis  sssistance  against  the  threstcnel 
invssion  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  145,  157).  But 
his  attention  was  called  off  to  a  danger  more  irnine- 
diately  at  hand.  Terilloa,  the  expelled  despot  of 
Himera,  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Csiths- 
ginians,  and  that  people  sent  a  vast  fleet  and  snny 
imder  a  general  named  Hamilcar,  who  laid  siege  to 
Himera,  b.  c.  480.  Theron,  however,  was  able  to 
maintain  possession  of  that  dty  until  the  srrinl  of 
Gelon  with  an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  5000  bone 
to  his  relief,  with  which,  thongh  vastly  inferior  to 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  he  attacked  and  totally  de- 
feated the  army  of  Hamilcar.  This  great  victoy, 
which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  raised  Gelun  to  ti»)  highest  pitch  of  repnta- 
tion,  and  became  not  leas  celebrated  among  the  Sid- 
lian  Greeks  than  those  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  amoeg 
their  continental  brethren.  The  vast  number  of 
prisoners  taken  at  Himera  and  distributed  ss  elans 
among  the  cities  of  Sicily  added  greatly  to  tbeir 
wealth  and  resources,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken 
by  many  of  them  to  erect  great  public  works,  rrtich 
coDtinned  to  adorn  them  down  to  a  late  period 
(Died,  zl  25). 

Gelon  did  not  long  snrrive  Us  great  victory  at 
Himera :  but  he  transmitted  fais  power  unimpaired 
to  his  brother  Hienm.  The  Utter,  mdeed,  thoajli 
greatly  inferior  to  Gelon  in  character,  was  in  son* 
respects  even  anperior  to  him  in  power:  and  tbe 
great  naval  rictory  by  which  he  relieved  tbe  Co- 
maeans  in  Italy  from  tbe  attacks  of  the  Canhsiti- 
nians  agd  Tyrrhenians  (b.  c.  474)  earned  him  a  vdl- 
merited  reputation  thitiughant  the  Grecian  world. 
At  the  same  time  the  rale  of  Hieron  was  extremely 
oppressive  to  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  the  pows 
of  which  he  broke  by  expelling  all  the  dtims  of 
Maxos  and  Catana,  whom  he  compelled  to  rtmon 
to  Leontini,  while  be  repeopled  Catana  with  a  large 
body  of  new  inhabitants,  at  the  aame  time  that  be 
changed  its  name  to  Aetna.  Tbenm  bad  cootinited 
to  reign  at  Agrigentum  until  his  death  in  B.  C.  472, 
bnt  bis  son  Thrasydaeua,  who  sncceeded  him,  qniekly 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  dlizens,  who  wns 
eoabM  by  the  assistauoe  of  Hiena  to  rxfd  Ua, 
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and  were  thns  nitond  to  it  leut  nomiiu]  freedom. 
A  BJmikir  nrolatioii  oeuui'ieJ  a  ftw  jean  later  at 
Sjiacnae,  when,  on  the  death  of  Hieroo  (b.  c  467), 
the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  ThnuybtUos, 
wboae  violent  and  tyrannical  proceedings  qnieklj 
ezdted  an  insnrrection  among  tlie  STiacnsans.  This 
became  the  signal  for  a  general  rarolt  of  all  the 
cities  of  Sicilj,  who  nnited  tlieir  fixces  with  those  of 
tbe  Sjraoiisans,  and  sncceeded  in  expelling  Tbnuf- 
balns  from  his  strongholds  of  Ortygia  and  Achmdina 
(Diod.  zL  67,  68),  and  thns  driving  him  from 
Sicilj. 

The  fan  rf  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Synense 
(a.  o.  466)  became  for  a  time  tbe  oocasioa  of  violent 
internal  dissensions  in  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities, 
whicn  in  many  cases  broke  ont  into  actnal  wirlare. 
Bat  after  a  few  yean  these  were  terminated  by  a 
general  coogresa  and  canpromise,  B.  a.  461 ;  the 
exiles  were  allowed  to  retnm  to  their  rsspeieliTe 
cities:  Camarina,  which  had  been  desbttyed  by 
Gelon,  was  repeopled  and  became  once  more  a  flon- 
rishing  ei^;  while  Catsna  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal Cbaicidic  citizens,  and  resumed  its  ancient 
name  (Diod.  zi.  76).  The  tranqnillity  thns  re- 
established was  of  nnosnil pennanence  and  dnratioo; 
and  the  half  oentniy  that  followed  was  a  period  of 
the  greateet  pnieperity  for  all  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
island,  and  was  doabtless  that  when  they  attained 
(with  the  exception  of  Syracnse)  their  highest 
degree  of  opulence  and  power,  liiis  is  distinctly 
Btated  by  Diodonu  ({.  c.)  and  is  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  still  existing  monaments, — all  the  greatest  ar- 
chitectural works  being  referable  to  this  period.  Of 
tbe  form  of  goremmeut  established  in  the  Sicilian 
cities  at  this  time  we  hare  little  information,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  a  demoeratio  constitution  was  in 
almost  all  instances  aubetitated  for  the  original 
oligarchies. 

But  prosperous  as  this  period  (b.  c.  461—409) 
undoubtedly  was,  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken tranqnillity.  It  was  disturbed  in  the  firet 
instance  by  the  amUtioas  schemes  of  Dncetios,  a 
Sicnlian  chief,  who  endeavoured  to  organise  all  the 
Sicels  of  the  interior  into  one  confederacy,  which 
should  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  Greek 
cities.  He  at  the  same  time  founded  a  new  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Falice,  near  the  sacied 
fountain  of  the  PalicL  But  these  attempts  of 
Ducetius,  remarkable  as  the  only  instance  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  island  in  which  we  find  the 
Suels  attempting  to  establish  a  political  power  of 
their  own,  wen  irustrated  by  his  defeat  and  banish- 
ment by  the  Syracuaana  in  B.  c.  451 ;  and  though 
he  once  more  returned  to  Sicily  and  endeavoured  to 
establish  himself  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  his 
projecta  were  intermpted  by  hia  death,  B.  a  446. 
(Diod.  xL  88,  90—92,  xii.  8,  S9.)  He  found  no 
■oooessor;  and  the  Sicela  of  the  interior  ceased  to 
be  formidable  to  the  Greek  cities.  Many  of  their 
towns  wen  actually  reduced  to  subjecdou  by  the 
Syracnsaos,  wUie  clhen  retained  their  independent 
position;  but  the  operation  of  Hellenic  influences 
was  giadnally  diffusing  itself  thnughout  the  whole 
isbmd. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Sidly 
is  the  great  Athenian  expedition  in  b.  a  415. 
Already,  at  an  earlier  period,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  PelopoDnesian  War,  the  Atbenians  had  inter- 
lered  in  tbe  aflUn  of  Sicily,  and,  in  b.  c.  427,  had 
■ent  a  squadron  under  Lacbes  and  Charoeades  to 
•appcrt  the  Ionic  or  Chalddic  cities  in  the  island, 
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which  were  threatened  by  their  more  powerfU  Doric 
neighbours.  But  the  operations  of  these  cotninanders, 
as  well  aa  of  Eurymeidcn  and  Sophocles,  who  fol- 
lowed them  in  B.  o.  42S  with  a  large  foree,  were  of 
an  unimportant  character,  and  in  B.  c.  424  a  general 
pacification  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  was  brought 
about  by  a  congnaa  held  at  Gela  (Thnc.  iv.  58, 
65).  But  the  peace  thus  concluded  did  not  remain 
long  unbroken.  The  Syraeuaans  took  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  at  Leontini  to  expel  the 
democntie  party  from  that  dty:  while  the  Selinun- 
tinea  wen  engaged  in  war  with  their  non-Hellenio 
neighboura  the  Segestans,  whom  they  pressed  so 
hard  that  the  latter  wen  fbraed  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance to  Athens.  The  Leontine  exiles  also  sued  for 
aid  in  the  same  quarter,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
wen  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  their  power,  sent 
ont  an  expedition  on  the  lai^gest  scale,  nominally  for 
the  protection  of  their  allies  in  Sidly,  but  in  reality, 
as  Thncydides  observes,  in  hopes  of  making  them- 
selves masten  of  the  whde  island  (Thnc  vi.  6). 
It  is  impossible  hen  to  relate  in  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  celebrated  expedition,  which  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  aitide  SYHAcimAS,  and 
an  admirably  nlated  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
vd.  viil  ch.  58—60.  Its  ftilun  may  be  attributed 
in  great  measun  to  the  delays  and  inactivity  of 
Nicias,  who  lingered  at  Catena,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  beeiege  Syracnse  itself,  and  thus  gave 
the  Syracusane  time  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  their 
fortifications,  at  the  asms  time  that  they  revived  the 
ooorage  of  their  allies.  The  nege  of  Syracuse  was 
not  actually  commenced  till  the  spring  of  414  b.  a, 
and  it  waa  continued  till  the  month  of  September, 
413  B.  o.,  with  the  meet  unremitting  exertions  on 
both  sides.  The  Syraciisans  were  supported  by  the 
chief  Dorian  cities  iu  the  islaod,  with  the  exception 
of  Agrigentrun,  which  stood  aloof  from  the  contest, 
as  well  as  by  a  portion  of  the  Sicd  tribee  :  but  the 
greater  part  of  those  harharians,  aa  vrell  as  the 
Chalcidio  cities  of  Nazos  and  Catena  and  the  Seges- 
tans, famished  assistance  to  the  Atheniana  (Thnc. 
vii.  67,  68). 

The  total  de(^  Vt  the  Atheniaa  armament  (by 
far  the  meet  formidable  that  had  been  seen  in  Sdly 
since  that  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamiloar), 
seemed  to  give  an  irresistible  predominance  to  the 
Dorian  dtiee  in  the  island,  and  to  Syracnse  esped- 
ally.  But  it  waa  not  long  before  they  again  found 
tbemselvee  threatened  if  a  still  more  powerful 
invader.  The  Selinnntines  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  the  failure  of  the  Athenians  to  renew  their 
attacka  upon  their  neighboun  of  Segesta,  and  the 
latter,  feding  their  inability  to  cope  with  tliem,  now 
ap{jied  for  protection  to  Carthage.  It  is  remarkable 
'  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Carthaginian  intervention 
in  the  aStire  of  Sicily  irom  the  time  of  the  battle  a 
Himers  until  this  occasion,  and  they  seem  to  have 
abandoned  all  ambitions  projects  connected  with 
the  island,  though  they  still  maintained  a  footing 
there  by  means  of  thdr  subject  or  dependent  towns 
of  Panormus,  Hotya,  and  SoluntoirL  But  they  now 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
oCbred  them,  and  sent  an  armament  to  Sicily,  which 
seemed  like  that  of  the  Athenians,  calculated  not 
BO  much  for  the  relief  of  Segesta  as  for  ths  conqnest 
of  the  whole  iaUnd.  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Ha- 
milcar  who  had  been  slain  at  Himeia,  landed  at 
Lilybaeum,  in  b.  c.  409,  with  an  army  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  and  marching  strught  upon  Selinus, 
lud  siege  at  once  to  the  dty,    Selinus  was  at  thia 
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time,  next  to  Agrigmtom  and  Sjncnae,  probably 
the  most  flaaiiBhing  city  in  Sicily,  bnt  it  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  defence,  and  was  taken  after  a  si^ 
of  only  a  few  days,  the  inhabitants  pnt  to  the  sword 
or  made  prisoners,  and  the  walls  and  pablic  bnild- 
inga  razed  to  the  gnmnd  (Died.  xiii.  54^58). 
From  thence  Hannibal  tuned  his  aims  against  Hi- 
meia,  which  was  able  to  protract  its  resistance  some- 
what longer,  bat  ereutnally  fell  also  into  his  power, 
when  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  his  grandbthei's 
defeat,  be  put  the  whole  male  population  to  the 
sword,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  the  city  that  it  was 
never  again  inhabited  (Id.  ziiL  59 — 62). 

Afler  these  exploits  Hannibal  returned  to  Carthage 
with  hit  fleet  and  army.  But  his  suocessea  had 
now  awakened  the  amiution  of  the  Carthaginian 
people,  who  determined  upon  a  second  invasion  of 
Scily,  and  in  B.  c  406  sent  thither  an  army  still 
larger  than  the  preceding,  under  the  command  of 
HannibaL  Agrigentum,  at  this  time  at  the  very 
highest  point  of  its  power  and  opulence,  was  on 
this  occivion  the  first  object  of  the  Carthaginian 
anna,  and  though  the  citiiens  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  dttfence,  and  in  fact  were  enabled  to 
prolong  their  resistance  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
they  were  at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der. The  greater  part  of  the  infaalutants  evacuated 
the  city,  which  shared  the  &te  of  Selinoa  and  Hi- 
mera  (Diod.  xiii.  81,  91). 

Three  of  the  principal  Greek  cities  in  Scily  had 
thus  already  fallen,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  405, 
Himiloo,  who  had  succeeded  Hannibal  in  the  com- 
mand, advanced  to  the  attack  of  Gehi.  Meanwhile 
the  power  of  Syracuse,  upon  which  the  other  dties 
had  in  a  great  degree  relied  for  their  protectim,  had 
been  in  great  measure  paralysed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions :  and  Dionysius  now  availed  himself  of  these 
to  raise  himself  to  the  possession  of  deepotic  power. 
But  his  first  opeiations  were  not  more  successful 
than  those  of  the  geneials  he  replaced,  and  afler  an 
inefiectual  attempt  to  relieve  Gela,  he  abandoned 
both  that  city  and  Camarina  to  their  fate,  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  emigrating  to  LeontinL  Dionysius 
was  able  to  fortify  himself  in  the  supreme  power  at 
Syracuse,  and  hastened  to  conclude  peace  with  Hi- 
milco  upon  terms  which  left  the  Carthaginians  undis- 
puted masters  of  nearlv  half  of  Sicily.  In  addition 
to  their  former  poeMssions,  Selinua,  Himera,  and 
Agrigentum  were  to  be  subject  to  Carthage,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  were  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  native  cities  on  condition 
of  becoming  tributary  to  Carthage  (Diod.  ziiL 
114.) 

From  tbit  time  Dionysius  reigned  with  undisputed 
andiority  at  Syracnse  for  a  period  of  38  years 
(d.  a  405—367),  and  was  able  at  his  death  to 
transmit  his  power  unimpaired  to  his  son.  But 
though  fas  raised  Syracuse  to  a  state  of  great  power 
and  prosperity,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  a 
large  part  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoiung  part 
of  Italy,  his  reign  was  marked  by  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  fortune.  Though  he  had  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  to 
establish  his  power  at  Syracuse,  he  had  no  sooner 
consolidated  lus  own  anthority  than  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians from  the  island.  His  arms  were,  however,  di- 
rected in  the  first  instance  against  the  Chalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini,  all  of 
which  successively  fell  into  his  power,  while  he  ex- 
tended his  dominions  over  a  great  part  of  the  Sicel 
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commnnities  of  the  interior.   It  •m  ■!  3  »  U 
effected  tiiese  ooi>qo«ts,  as  >dl  ■  ewes  p>. 
paratioDB  far  war,  by  ealaigiig  sal  <H|Bea( 
the  fcrtificatiaoa  of  S^racme  >oi  kaat  ■  or. 
moos  fleet,  tliat  be  proceeded  to  Mei  niaa 
Carthage, B.C. 397.  HisfirstaaaoBWRsidiai 
sudden  :  ahnost  all  the  dties  tbstkilH9L'<b^. 
added  to  the  Carthsgiaian  dminaa  isiet  ;':i 
&vour,  and  he  caiiied  his  vions  tri «  v 
extreme  W.  p<nnt  of  Sdly,  where  Ibta  n  1 1> 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Oarlliagirin  jrr. '. 
intohishanJsafler  along  siege.   Mtasn:-^- 
(b.  c  396)  the  state  d  aSun  ciia|id.  Hjf. 
who  landed  in  Sicily  with  a  larp  us^.  u  <•-■ 
recovered  Hotya'  sod  other  tnnii  tbit  Ik  »-- 
taken  by  Dionyaina,  but  advaaeed  iku  it  '■ 
coast  of  the  island  to  Meaeaas,  ikidi  \ijt- 
aasanlt  and  ntterly  destroyed.    Ksisii  n  f. 
compelled  to  shut  hi;nself  up  mHa  at  •>-< 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  closely  besiepibrS.^. 
but  a  sudden  pestilence  that  bnb  ost  Eii'.>.~ 
thaginian  camp  reduced  thai  mtliartr-.i  .: 
straits  that  Himiko  was  glad  to  oniu  i  '^- 
capitulatioo  and   retire  to  Afiia  (Du^  y"  "' 
— 76).     HoetiUties  with  Caithip  nn  mK.i 
b.   c.  393,  bnt  with  no  ray  dam  m^'- 
the  peace  concluded  in  the  foOonf  i«>t. 
392)  seems  to  have  left  matins  n  neck  '>  -' 
state  ss  before.     In  b.  c.  383  wir  i^  -^i^  - 
between  Dionysius  and  the  Cartlnpcis!. .:  " 
two  great  battles,  with  alternate  lasn  *■  i^ 
sides,  a  fresh  treaty  was  ooDdmU  b?  ^o  » 
river    Halycns   was   established  is  tit  i"^' 
between  the  two   powers.    The  Brat  ia  at 
though  often  in&inged,  ccotinned  to  bt  tioe--^" 
several  successive  treaties,  and  nty  be  bsbs*:  > 
forming  from  henceforth  the  pecmiiK:  it<i> 
marcation  between  ihe  Carths^maa  ai  '>^  J^ 
power  in  Sicily  (Diod.  xv.  1 7). 

(For  a  more  detailed  acocnntef  theies^'^''' 
sins  and  his  wsrs  with  the  Csrthifiiia:'''' 
article DiosTtaus  in  the  Bisrr.I>irt  Veil;. |-" 
The  same  events  are  folly  cansial  If  K:-'-* 
vol.  X.  ch.  81,  82,  and  ToLzl  cfa-SS.) 

Several  important  towru  in  Sioir  <le^-  -* 
origin  from  the  nign  of  the  elder  Diai;r:>'^* 
revolutions  which  then  took  plaa  is  ttn  j.* 
Among  these  were  TACROinsnGii,  »titi  c» ' 
the  place  and  not  &r  &wn  the  site  «  'i'  -  - 
Naxos,  which  had  been  finally  destKnl  ^  -' '.' 
sins  :  Tthdabib,  founded  by  the  SjnasJ  J-  • 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  with  s  ba^<°--' 
principally  of  Messenian  origin;  ALAbi.  :  ** 
same  part  of  Sicily,  fimideil  t^  tii  £c  -' 
Archonides;  and  LlI.TBAEt«.  whidp*^* 
jcaning  the  port  and  pronxauoty  of  ibit ls<.*' 
miles  S.  of  Motya,  the  place  of  whiciiii°-<<«* 
of  the  principal  Carthaginian  ports  sad  o^-' 
in  the  island. 

The  power  of  Syracuae  over  the  *t'»  ' ' 
eastern  half  of  Sicily  appeared  i«  k«  "^^ 
consolidated  by  the  elder  Diooysins,  tas  ii '>■' 
broken  up  by  the  fiseble  and  iooaa^neat  r.'«'A 
of  his  son.  Only  ten  years  aft«  the  ••-' '  ' 
&ther  (bjC 357),  Dion  Unded  in  Soh •: »* 
of  only  a  few  hundred  mercenai?  tmfi,  >^ 
the  standard  of  revolt ;  all  the  dejcanC  ^* 
of  Syracuse  soon  flacked  aiouad  it  s^  ><  ~ 
welcomed  into  the  dly  itself  by  the  said:  i- 
the  citizens.  Dionysius  himself  ns  >^'  '  " 
time^  but  the  island-citadd  of  Oxjgt  •■  - 
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Us  garriaon,  and  still  secured  him  ■  fiioting  in  Sidlf . 
It  was  not  till  alter  a  long  blockade  that  his  son 
ApoUocntes  was  compelled  to  snrrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Dion,  who  thus  became  master  of  Syrsrose, 
B.  o.  356.  But  the  success  of  Dion  wss  far  from 
restoring  liberty  to  Sicily,  or  even  to  the  Sjracussns : 
the  despotic  proceedings  of  Dion  excited  universal 
discontent,  and  he  was  at  length  assassinated  by 
Callippos,  one  ot  his  own  officers,  B.  c.  353.  The 
period  that  followed  was  one  of  great  confusion,  but 
with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Successive  revolutions  occurred  at  Syracuse,  during 
which  the  younger  Dionysius  found  means  to  efiect 
his  return,  and  bectime  once  more  master  of  Ortygia. 
But  the  rest  of  the  city  was  still  held  by  a  leader 
named  Hicetas,  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Ortygia  was  now  besieged  both  by 
sea  and  land  by  a  Carthaginan  fleet  and  army.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  things  that  a  party  at  Syracuse, 
equally  opposed  to  Hicetks  and  Dionysius,  had  r». 
course  to  the  parent  city  of  Corinth,  and  a  small  force 
of  1200  soldiers  was  sent  to  their  assistance  under 
Timoleon.  b.  o.  344.  His  successes  were  rapid  and 
brilliant;  and  within  less  than  two  months  firom  bis 
landing  in  Sidly,  be  fonnd  himself  unexpectedly  in 
the  possession  of  Ortygia,  which  was  vohintarily 
surrendered  to  him  by  Dionysius.  Hicetas  and  the 
Carthaginians  were,  however,  still  masters  of  the 
rest  of  the  city ;  but  mistmst  and  disunion  enfeebled 
tlieir  defence  :  the  Cartliaginian  general  Magon 
suddenly  withdrew  his  forces,  and  Timoleon  easily 
wrested  the  city  from  the  hands  of  Hicetaa, 
B.  c.  343. 

Syracuse  was  now  restored  to  liberty  and  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  government;  and  the  same  change 
was  qoickly  extended  to  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily.  These  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse 
during  the  disturbed  period  through  which  they  had 
recenQy  passed,  bat  had,  with  few  exceptions,  fallen 
into  the  bands  of  local  despots,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  absolute  power.  Such 
were,  Hicetas  himself  at  Leontini,  Mamercus  at 
Catana,  and  Hippon  at  Mesaana,  while  minor  despots, 
also  of  Greek  origin,  had  obtained  in  like  manner  the 
chief  power  in  the  Siculian  cities  of  Apollonia, 
Centuripa  and  Agyrium.  Timoleon  now  turned  his 
arms  in  succession  against  all  these  petty  rulers,  and 
overthrew  them  one  after  another,  restoring  the  city 
in  each  case  to  the  possession  of  independent  and 
fi-ee  self-government.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had 
been  threatened  with  a  more  general  danger  from  a 
fresh  Carthaginian  invasion ;  bat  the  totid  defeat  of 
tlieir  generals  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar  at  the  river 
Crimisus  (b.c.340),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
decisive  victories  ever  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
Carthaginians,  put  an  end  to  all  fears  from  that 
quarter :  and  the  peace  that  followed  once  more 
established  the  Halycus  as  the  boundary  between  the 
two  nations  (Died.  xv.  17). 

Tlie  restoration  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  liberty 
by  Timoleon,  was  followed  by  a  period  of  great 
prosperity.  Many  of  the  cities  had  suffered  severely, 
either  from  the  exactions  of  their  despotic  rulers,  or 
iirom  the  troubles  and  revolutions  that  had  taken 
place,  but  these  were  now  recruited  with  fresh 
colonists  from  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  Greece, 
who  poured  into  the  island  in  vast  numbers ;  the 
exiles  were  everywhere  restored,  and  a  fresh  impulse 
seemed  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  HeUeuic 
influences  in  the  island.  Unfortunately  this  period 
of  reviving  prosperity  was  of  short  duntion.    Only 
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twenty  three  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Crimisus, 
a  despotism  was  again  established  at  Syracuse  by 
Agathocles  (a.  a  317),  an  adventurer  who  raised 
himself  to  power  by  very  much  the  same  means  as 
the  elder  Dionysius,  whom  he  resembled  in  energy 
and  ability,  while  he  even  surpassed  him  in  san- 
guinary ud  unsparing  severity.  The  reign  of 
Agathocles  (b.c.  317-289)  was  undoubtedly  a 
period  that  exercised  the  most  disastrous  influence 
over  Sicily;  it  was  occupied  in  great  part  with  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  civil  wars,  as  well  as  by  long 
continued  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians. Like  Dionysius,  Agathocles  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  made  use  of  Carthaginian  support,  to 
establish  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic  power, 
but  as  be  gradually  extended  his  aggressions,  and 
reduced  one  Greek  dty  after  another  under  his 
authority,  he  in  his  turn  came  into  fresh  collision 
with  Carthage.  In  B.a  310,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
river  Himera,  near  the  bill  of  Ecnomos,  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar,  in  so  decisive  a 
battle  that  it  seemed  to  extinguish  all  his  hopes : 
his  allies  and  dependent  cities  quickly  threw  off  his 
yoke,  and  Syracuse  itself  was  once  more  blockaded 
by  a  Carthaginian  fleet.  In  this  extremity  Aga- 
thocles adopted  the  daring  resolution  ef  transprating 
his  army  to  Africa,  and  carrying  on  the  war  at  the 
very  gates  of  Carthage.  During  his  absence  (which 
was  protracted  for  nearly  four  years,  B.  c.  310 — 307) 
Hanulcar  had  brought  a  large  part  of  Sicily  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  but  was  foiled  in  all  his 
attempts  upon  Syracuse,  and  at  length  was  himself 
taken  prisoner  in  a  night  attsck,  and  put  to  death. 
The  Agrigendnes,  whose  name  had  been  scarcely 
mentioned  tor  a  long  period,  bnt  whose  city  appears 
to  have  been  revived  under  Timoleon,  and  now  again 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Sicily, 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  ruse  the  banner  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  while  the  Syracusan  exile 
Deinocratea,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  exiles 
and  mercenaries,  maintained  a  sort  of  independent 
position,  aloof  from  all  parties.  But  Agathocles,  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  concluded  peace  with  Car- 
thage, and  entered  into  a  compromise  with  Deino- 
crates,  while  he  established  his  own  powei-  at  Syra- 
cuse by  a  fearful  massacre  of  all  that  were  opposed 
to  him.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  reigu 
(d.  c.  301 — 289),  his  dominion  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  established  over  Syracuse  and  a  great  part 
of  Sicily,  so  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  out  his 
ambitious  schemes  in  the  south  of  Italy  and 
elsewhere. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (s.  c.  289),  Sicily 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  confusion; 
Syracuse  apparently  still  retained  its  predominani, 
{losition  among  the  Greek  cities,  under  a  despot 
named  Hicetas:  bnt  Agrigentum,  which  had  ahsa 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  despot  named  Phintlas, 
was  raised  to  a  position  that  almost  enabled  it  to 
dispute  the  supremacy.  Phintias  extended  his 
dominion  over  several  other  cities,  and  having  made 
himself  master  of  Gela,  ntterly  destroyed  it,  in  order 
to  found  and  people  a  new  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Himera,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Phintias. 
This  wss  the  kst  Greek  dty  founded  in  Sicily. 
Meanwhile  the  Carthagiiuans  were  becoming  more 
and  more  preponderant  in  the  island,  and  the  Greeks 
were  at  length  led  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was  at  this  time 
carrying  on  war  in  Italy  against  the  Bomani.  He 
readily  listened  to  thdr  overtuea,  and  landed  in 
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tb*  Uiad  in  tht  ■atanin  of  B.  o.  178.  PUatiii 
waiat  thh  time  dMd,  lod  Hi«taf  bad  not  long 
Won  basD  ezjwllad  from  SgrmcoM.  Pririioa  tliara- 
tan  had  no  Gnak  adTeraariai  to  oontand  with,  and 
wai  aUa  to  tmn  all  hii  eSbtti  againat  tha  Car> 
thagiidaiia.  Hia  aneiieiaei  wan  at  fint  ra|ad  and 
daaaivt :  he  wnatert  ooa  town  after  anotber  from 
the  deminiao  af  Carthage,  took  Panomnii,  which 
had  kng  been  the  inetni|»lia  of  their  Sieilian 
Meweeioni,  and  bad  Damr  befixa  (alien  into  the 
Laoda  of  a  Greek  iorader,  and  carried  bj  eeaaalt 
tbeatmagfbrtnaeeaof  Ercteaod  Etts:  bathewas 
foiled  io  an  attack  on  LalTbaenm ;  jealooaieB  and 
dinentiooe  now  araae  between  him  and  hn  Sieilian 
alliea,  ud  after  little  men  than  two  jean  he  was 
fain  to  retun  to  Italf  (b.  o.  S76),  abandoning  all 
Ua  prajeete  npoo  Sicil;  (Diod.  £k.  Botick.  zxii. 
10,  pp.  497—499). 

The  departnre  of  Fjrrriin*  left  the  SkOiao  GnAi 
irithont  a  leader,  bat  Hieim,  who  waachoaea  general 
hj  the  STraenaana,  pxned  himaelf  worthy  of  tha 
ooeaaiofk  Meanwhile  a  new  and  formidable  enemj 
had  ariaen  in  the  Uaroertinea,  a  band  of  Campanian 
meroenaiiae,  who  had  poeeeemd  themaelraa  bj 
treachery  of  tha  important  dty  of  Ueeaana,  and 
from  thence  carried  thdr  arma  orer  a  eonaidenible 
partef  Sicily,  and  eooqoend  or  plmdered  many  of 
Ita  priddpal  towns.  Hietoo  waged  war  with  them 
Ibr  a  conaiderable  period,  and  at  length  obtained  ao 
deciaive  a  rictory  orer  them,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Heeaana,  that  the  city  itaelf  moat 
have  fiUlen,  had  it  not  been  aarrd  by  the  interrentioa 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  HaonibaL  Hieron  waa 
now  raiaed  to  the  sapreme  power  at  Sytaeoae.  and 
eren  aaeamed  the  title  of  king,  B.  c  S70.  A  few 
yean  alter  this  we  iind  him  joining  hii  armi  with 
the  Carthaginians,  to  efiect  the  expnlsion  of  the 
Mamartinei,  an  object  which  they  mold  donbtleea 
bare  aooompliahed  had  not  that  people  appealed  to 
the  protectioQ  of  Borne.  The  Romans,  who  had 
recently  oompieted  the  cooqneet  of  Italy,  ghully 
seised  the  pretext  for  interfering  m  the  iSbiit  of 
Sicily,  and  esponaed  the  canae  of  the  Mamertinea. 
Thoa  began  the  First  Pnnic  War,  b.  c.  864. 

It  ia  imponible  here  to  relate  in  detail  the  events 
of  that  long-pratraeted  struggle,  dnring  which  Sicily 
became  for  twenty-three  years  the  field  of  battle  be- 
tween the  Bomans  and  Carthaginians.  Hieron,  who 
bad  found  himself  at  the  beginning  engaged  in  ac- 
tive hoetilities  with  Boms,  sftsr  sustaining  serersl 
defeats,  and  losing  many  of  his  subject  towns,  wisely 
withdrew  firam  the  contest,  and  concluded  in  B.  a 
S63  a  separate  peace  with  Borne,  by  which  he  re- 
tained poassssicn  in  ftill  sovereignty  of  Syrscuse  end 
its  territory,  including  the  dependent  towns  of  Acrse, 
Heloms,  Meturo,  Megsra,  and  Leontini,  together 
with  Tauromenium  (Diod.  xziiL  Xxc  H.  p.  502). 
From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  Hieron  re- 
mained the  faithful  slly  of  the  Bomans,  and  retained 
the  sovereign  power  at  Syracuse  undiatnrbed.  In 
the  rest  of  Sicily  all  trace  of  independent  actim  on 
the  part  of  the  several  Greek  citiee  disappears: 
Agrigentnm  was  indeed  the  only  one  of  theee  cities 
in  the  island  which  appears  to  have  retained  any 
considersble  importance:  it  was  not  tsken  by  the 
Boman  consuls  till  sfter  a  long  and  obstinate  aege, 
B.  c.  262,  and  was  severely  punished  for  ita  pro- 
tracted resistance,  the  inhabitants  being  sold  as  slaves.' 
Agrigentnm  indeed  at  a  later  period  fell  sgsin  into 
the  handa  of  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  255,  but  on 
the  other  hand  tlie  ^^^^w*"^  made  themselves  mas- 
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tsnof  Fuurmns,  for  a  long  tims  the  coital  cftbi 
Carthaginian  dominiaa  in  the  iahmd,  which  ms 
thenceforth  occupied  by  a  strong  Boman  garrisos, 
and  never  again  fell  into  the  handa  of  its  ibnBr 
mastsrs.  For  aeveral  yean  befon  the  wnclnOT  cf 
the  war,'  the  pnssMsinns  of  the  Carthaginism  ii 
Sicily  wen  confined  to  the  mounlain  of  Siyi,  oc- 
cupied by  Bamilcar  Barea,  and  to  the  two  stna^ly 
fortified  seaports  of  Lilybaenm  and  Drepamns,  tbi 
fanner  of  which  defied  all  the  attacks  of  the  E»- 
mans,  as  it  had  pnviously  done  tbcae  of  Pynbio. 
The  uega,  or  rather  bkx^sde,  of  Lilybaenm  *M 
continuai  for  nearly  ten  years,  until  the  destrwdin 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  islands  of  tbt 
Aagates,  b.  c  241,  compelled  that  people  to  ja- 
chaee  peace  by  the  sorrender  of  all  their  Roaisiiig 
poBseesioos  in  Sicily. 

The  whole  island  was  now  radnoed  into  the  cca- 
ditieo  of  a  Boman  province,  with  tin  rrrf^^  of 
the  territory  still  governed  by  Hiaron  as  an  sIM, 
but  independent  sovereign.  The  province  Ibni  cm- 
stitnted  wss  the  first  that  had  ever  borne  that  nasa 
(Cio.  Fsrr.  iL  I):  it  was  placed  under  the  ^>oven- 
ment  of  a  praetor,  who  was  sent  annnslly  fnm 
Borne  (Appan,  SSe.  S>  On  the  fintaotbnakoftlie 
Second  Punic  War  (b.  o.  S18),  the  coosal  Sm- 
pronina  was  at  fint  sent  to  Soly  ss  iris  provimx, 
to  gnard  against  sny  threatened  invasioa  fnm 
Africa;  but  be  was  soon  reoslled  to  oppose  Hsmnhsl 
in  Italy,  and  for  some  yea(8  Sicily  bore  but  an  as- 
important  part  in  the  war.  A  great  change,  how- 
ever, oceuired  in  the  fmrth  year  of  the  war  (b.  a 
215),  in  conaequenoe  of  the  defection  of  Hiennjmni, 
the  grandson  and  successor  of  ffieron  at  Syncnse, 
who  abandoned  the  alliance  of  Bome  to  whieh 
Hieron  had  continued  oonstsot  throa^boot  fait 
long  reign,  and  espoused  the  Carthagidaa  cause. 
Hiramymus  indeed  wss  aocn  after  usasainated,  but 
the  Carthaginian  party  at  Syracuse,  heeded  by 
Hippocntee  and  EpiiTdes,  still  maintained  the 
asooidency,  and  Maraellus,  who  had  been  atnt  is 
haste  to  Sicily  to  put  down  the  threatened  renit, 
was  compelled  to  form  the  siege  of  Syiacnse,  a.  c. 
814.  But  so  vigorous  waa  the  resistance  ofiind  to 
him  that  he  soon  found  himself  oblif^  t»  convot 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  nor  was  it  till  the  antmng 
of  B.a  812  that  the  dty  finally  iidl  into  his  bsodi. 
Meanwhile  the  war  had  extended  itaelf  to  sU  jva 
of  Sicily:  many  cities  of  the  Boman  province  hid 
followed  the  example  of  Syracuse,  end  joined  the 
alliance  of  Carthage,  while  that  power  spared  M 
exertiaos  for  their  support.  Even  after  the  bll  of 
Syracuse,  the  war  was  still  oootinned:  the  Cizths- 
ginian  general  Hntines,  who  had  made  faimsrlf 
master  of  Agrigsntum,  carried  on  a  desultory  air- 
fan  from  thence,  and  extended  his  ravsges  over  the 
whole  iskmd.  It  was  not  till  Matinee  had  been  in- 
duced to  desert  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  beuxj 
Agrigentum  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomsns,  that  ik 
consul  Lsevinos  wss  able  to  reduce  the  leroltel 
cities  to  submission,  and  thus  accomplished  the 
final  conquest  of  Sicily,  B.a  210  (liv.  xxvi.  40; 
xxviL  5). 

From  this  time  the  wh<4e  of  Sicily  became  imitti 
as  a  Boman  province,  and  its  adminiatratiim  was  la 
meet  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  other  pronons. 
But  its  lot  was  anything  but  a  fortunate  oo^  Its 
great  natural  fertility,  and  especially  its  prodndin- 
ness  in  com,  caosed  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  poasemoo  tf 
the  utmost  importance  to  Borne;  but  these  my  oi- 
enmstanoes  seem  to  have  made  itabvoantefidd&t 
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qnculaton,  who  bought  np  Iirga  tnusta  of  land, 
which  they  cultivated  aolel;  by  means  of  slaTes,  80 
that  the  free  population  of  the  island  became  inate- 
rially  diminished.  The  more  mountainous  portions 
of  the  island  viue  given  up-to  shepherds  and  tierds- 
men,  all  likewise  slaves,  and  accustomed  to  habits  of 
lapine  and  plunder,  in  which  they  were  enconraged 
by  their  masters.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
wealthy  proprietors,  and  the  extensive  export  trade 
of  some  of  the  towns,  maintained  a  delusive  appear- 
ance of  prosperity.  It  was  not  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Servile  War  in  B.  o,  135  that  the  full  extent  of 
these  evils  became  apparent,  but  the  frightful  state 
of  things  tlien  revealed  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
causes  which  had  produced  it  must  have  been  long 
at  work.  That  great  outbreak,  which  commenced 
with  a  local  insurrection  of  the  slaves  of  a  great 
proprietor  at  Enna,  named  Damophilns,  and  was 
headed  by  a  Syrian  slave  of  the  name  of  Eunus, 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  whole  island,  so  that 
the  slaves  are  said  to  have  mustered  200,000  armed 
men.  With  this  formidable  force  they  defeated  in 
succession  the  armies  of  several  Roman  praetors,  so 
that  in  b.  o.  134,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send 
against  them  the  consul  Fulrins  Flaccus,  aud  it  was 
not  till  the  year  B.  o.  132  that  their  strongholds  of 
Tauromeninm  and  Enna  were  taken  by  the  consul 
P.  Kupilius.  (Died,  xxxiv.  £xc  PkoU,  Exo.  Vala.) 
The  insurrection  was  now  finally  quelled,  but  the 
stats  of  Sicily  had  tmdergone  a  severe  shock,  and 
the  settlement  of  its  tSiin  was  confided  to  P.  Ba- 
pilins,  together  with  ten  commissioners,  who  laid 
down  a  code  of  laws  and  rules  for  its  internal  govern- 
ment which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  16). 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Servile  War,  under 
Salvias  and  Athenion,  less  than  thirty  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  former  one  (b.  c.  103),  and 
the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  again  able  to  maintain 
the  contest  against  three  snccesaiYe  consuls  till  they 
were  finally  vanquished  by  M.  Aqnilios,  in  B.  c.  100, 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  evils  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety had  been  but  imperfectly  remedied  by  Bnpi- 
lius;  nor  can  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
island  was  in  reality  altogether  so  flourishing  as  it 
is  represented  by  Cicero  dnring  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  this  Servile  War  and  the  praetonhip 
of  Verres,  B.  c.  73.  But  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  Sicily  and  its  important  position  as  the 
granary  of  Rome  undoubtedly  enabled  it  to  recover 
with  rapidity  frma  all  its  disastera.  The  elder  Cato 
had  called  it  the  store-room  (cells  penaria)  of  the 
BoDian  state,  and  Cicero  observes  that  in  the  great 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90 — 88)  it  supplied  the  Roman 
armies  not  only  with  food,  but  with  clothing  and 
arms  also  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  3).  But  the  praetorship 
of  Verres  (b.  c.  73^70)  inflicted  a  calamity  upon 
Sidly  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Servile  wars  that  had 
so  recently  devastated  it.  Yhe  rhetorical  expressions 
of  Cicero  must  not  indeed  be  always  understood 
literally )  but  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeratian, 
there  can  no  doubt  that  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
a  government  as  that  of  Verres  were  enormous;  and 
Sdly  was  just  in  such  a  state  as  to  suffer  fixim  them 
most  severely. 

The  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  convey  to 
ns  much  curious  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  Sicily  nnder  the  Roman  republic  as  well' 
as  to  the  administration  and  system  of  government 
of  the  Roman  provinces  generally.  Sicily  at  that 
time  fonned  but  one  province,  nnder  the  government 
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of  a  praetor  or  pro-praetor,  but  it  had  always  two 
quaestors,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Syracuse,  the 
other  at  Lilybaeum.  This  anomaly  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been)  probably  arose  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  island  having  been  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  province  at  different  periods.  The  island 
contained  in  all  above  sixty  towns  which  enjoyed 
municipal  rights:  of  these,  three  only,  Hessana, 
Tauromeninm,  and  Netum,  were  allied  cities  (civi- 
tatea  foederatae),  and  thus  enjoyed  a  position  of  no- 
minal independence;  five  were  exempt  from  all  fiscal 
burdens  and  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  (civitates  immunea  et  liberae): 
the  rest  were  in  the  ordinary  position  of  provincial 
towns,  but  retained  their  own  maftistrates  and  munici- 
])al  rights,  as  well  as  the  poaseasion  (^  then:  respective 
territories,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of  their 
produce  to  the  Roman  state.  These  tenths,  which 
were  paid  in  kind,  were  habitually  &imed  out,  ac- 
cording to  principles  and  reguktions  laid  down  in 
the  firet  instance  by  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  and 
which  therefore  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Lex 
Hierraiica.  Fra-  judicial  purpcaes,  the  island  appeara 
to  have  been  divided  into  districts  or  conpsntet,  but 
the  number  of  them  is  not  stated ;  those  of  Syracuse, 
Agrigentnm,  Lilybaeum,  and  Fanormus  are  the  only 
ones  mentioned. 

Sicily  took  little  part  in  the  Civil  War  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  It  was  at  first  held  by  M. 
Cato  on  behalf  of  t^e  Utter,  but  abandoned  by  liim 
when  Pompey  himself  had  quitted  Italy,  and  was 
then  oocnpii^  by  Oorio.  as  pro-praetor,  with  four 
legions  (Caea.  B.  C.  i.  SO,  31).  Caesar  himself 
visited  it  previous  to  his  African  war,  and  it  was 
from  Lilybaeum  that  he  crossed  over  with  his  army 
into  Africa  (Hirt.  £.  J  Jr.  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sextns  Pompeius, 
whose  powerful  fleet  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  Octavian  to  recover  it,  and  was  at  length 
secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Misenum,  b.  c.  .39, 
together  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica  But  Octavian 
soon  renewed  bis  attempts  to  dispossess  him,  and 
though  he  sustained  repeated  defeats  at  sea,  and  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  fleet  by  a  storm,  the  energy  and 
ability  o[  Agrippa  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all 
obstacles;  and  the  final  defeat  of  his  fleet  at  Naulo- 
chus  compelled  Pompeius  to  abandon  Sicily,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  east  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  77 — 128; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1 — 17).  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  island  suffered  severely  from  this  contest, 
and  from  the  rapacity  or  exactions  of  Sextns  Pom- 
peius: Strabo  distinctly  ascribes  its  decayed  condi- 
tion in  his  time  principally  to  this  cause  (Strab.  vi. 
pp.  270,  272).  Augustus  made  some  attempts  to 
relieve  it  by  sending  colonies  to  a  few  cities,  among 
which  were  Tauromeninm,  Catena,  Syracuse,  Ther- 
mae, and  Tyndaris  (Strsb.  vi.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8. 
8.  14);  but  the  effect  thus  produced  was  compara- 
tively small,  and  Strabo  describes  the  whole  island 
as  in  his  time,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  stats  of 
decay,manyof  its  ancient  cities  having  altogether  dis- 
appeared, while  otben  were  in  a  declining  condition, 
and  the  interior  was  for  the  meet  part  given  np  to 
pasturage,  and  inhabited  only  by  herdsmen  (Strab. 
Ic.) 

Angnstns  appears  to  have  greatly  remodelled  the 
internal  adminiiitration  of  Sicily :  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  towns  had  undergone  a  change 
between  the  time  of  Cicero  and  tliat  of  Pliny. 
Caesar  had  indeed  proposed  to  give  Latin  rights  to 
all  the  SiiaUana,  and  M.  Antonius  even  brought 
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femrd  >  law  ts  admit  than  witboat  dutinction  ta 
Um  Booiau  fruchuc  (Ci&  ad  Alt  xir.  S),  but 
MitlMr  of  then  nMunres  wu  (ooompliihed;  mi  we 
lemm  from  Plinj  that  Hea8aiui*was  in  bit  day  the 
only  atj  in  th*  island  of  which  tha  inhabitant! 
riimiiiBil  the  Boman  dtiienahip:  thrae  otben,  Cen- 
taripa,  Nelmn,  and  Scgesta  enjoyed  the  Jns  Ladi, 
while  all  the  otben  (except  this  colomes  already 
mentioned)  were  in  the  ardinaiy  oonditioo  of  "  civi- 
tatea  itipaDdiariae  "  (Plia  iiL  8.  a.  U).  We  bear 
Teiy  Httla  of  Sicily  under  the  Empre;  bnt  it  ia 
probable  that  it  nerer  really  lecoreied  from  the 
itata  ef  decay  into  which  it  had  fidlen  in  Strabo'a 
time.  Almoat  the  ooly  mention  of  it  in  bistoiy  ta 
that  of  an  oatbreak  of  alarea  and  banditti  in  the 
reifpi  of  Gallienua  which  ieema  to  have  reaembled 
on  aamaller  scale  the  Serrile  wart  that  bad  fonneriy 
derastated  it  (Treb.  PolL  Oalliem,  4).  The  in- 
cnaiing  importance  of  the  aappiy  of  eotn  fmn 
Africa  and  E|;ypt  reoden  it  probable  that  that  from 
Sicily  had  &Ilen  oflf,  and  the  amall  number  of  re- 
maioa  of  the  imperial  period  still  existing  in  the 
island,  tboogh  to  many  are  preserved  from  a  mocb 
earlier  date,  seems  to  pnire  that  it  ooald  not  then 
have  been  ray  6aaiishing.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
Empire,  also,  we  find  very  few  names  cf  towns  in  the 
Itineraries,  the  lines  of  road  being  carried  throogh 
atadona  or  "  mansiones  '  otherwise  wholly  nnknown, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  neigbbunring  towns  had 
&lleu  into  decay,  (/(m.  AnL  pp.  86—98.)  In  the 
diTisioo  of  the  prorinoes  under  Angnstos,  Sicily  was 
assigned  to  the  senate,  and  was  goremed  by  a  pco- 
oonaol ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  oonaidered  as  a 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  goremed  by  a  magistrate 
named  a  Consnlaris,  subject  to  tha  antbority  of  the 
Vicarins  Urbis  Bomaa,  (^Xotit.  Oign.  ii.  pi  64 ;  and 
Backing,  ad  toe.) 

It*  insular  position  mnit  ban  tat  a  oonsidenble 
time  pteserred  Sicily  from  the  lavsges  of  the  barba- 
rians who  derastated  Italy  towards  the  doee  of  the 
Wartem  Empire.  Alaric  indeed  attempted  to  croaa 
orer  the  straits,  but  was  foiled  by  a  tempeat.  (_Hi$L 
M'uadL  xiii.  p.  535.)  But  Genseric,  being  master 
of  a  powerful  fleet,  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  island,  which  was  bald  by  the  Vandals  for  a 
time,  bot  subseqaently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  and  cootinned  attached  to  the  Gothic  kingdom 
cf  Italy  till  it  was  oonqnered  by  Belissrins  in  a.  D. 
635.  It  wsa  then  united  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  dependency  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  ninth  centniy,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  or  Aiabs. 
That  people  first  landed  at  Hazsra,  in  the  W.  of  the 
island  in  A.  D.  827,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Agrigentnmj  but  their  progress  was  vigorously 
opposed.  They  took  Messana  in  831,  and  Panonnna 
in  835,  but  it  was  not  till  878  that  Syracuae,  the 
last  fortress  in  the  island,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  island  continued  in  the  poasession  of  the  Sa- 
racens till  the  middle  cf  the  eleventh  century,  when 
it  was  partially  recovered  by  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors with  the  assistance  of  the  Normans.  But  in 
1061  the  Norman  Boger  Gniscard  invaded  Sdly  on 
his  own  acooont,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  wholly 
reduced  the  island  under  bis  dominion.  It  has  since 
remained  attached,  with  brief  exceptions,  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  the  monaroh  of  which  bean  tha  title  of 
King  of  tbe  Two  Siciliee. 

The  extant  remains  of  antiquity  in  Sicily  fully 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
tbe  statements   of  ancient  hiaturians,    as  to  tiie 
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pnaperity  and  opnlenoe  of  the  idand  under  the 
On&a,  and  its  comparatively  decayed  eooditioa 
under  the  Romans.  The  ruina  of  tbe  latter  perioi 
are  lew,  and  fat  the  most  part  nnimportaat,  tlie 
exceptions  bong  confined  to  the  three  or  fimr  dtia 
which  we  know  to  have  received  Boman  cokoies : 
while  tbe  temples,  theatzea,  and  other  edifices  fnm 
the  Greek  period  are  nnmerooa  and  cf  tbe  nut 
striking  character.  No  city  of  Greece,  with  tht 
exception  of  Athens,  can  produce  stiuctares  thit 
vie  with  those  of  which  the  remaina  an  sdll  riaUe 
at  Agrigentum,  Selinns  and  Segesta.  At  tbe  sssie 
time  the  •^"i'tg  relics  of  antiquity,  especially  earn 
and  inscriptions,  strongly  confirm  tbe  b<^  tlat 
afanost  the  whole  populadon  of  the  island  had  bta 
gradually  Helleniaed.  It  is  evident  that  the  stnn^ 
line  of  demarealiao  which  existed  in  tbe  days  of 
Thncydides  between  the  Greek  cities  and  those  d 
non-Hellenic  or  barbarian  origin  had  been  to  a  gnst 
degree  effiused  before  tbe  island  passed  under  tla 
dominion  of  Bomei  The  namee  of  Sicilian  citiroB 
mentianed  by  Cicen  in  his  Venine  orations  sre  ss 
purely  Greek  where  they  belong  to  cities  of  Scsliso 
origin,  such  as  Centuripa  and  Agyrium,  or  enn  to 
Carthaginian  citiee  like  Fanormns  and  Lilylanm, 
as  are  thcae  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentnm.  Is  lib 
manner  we  find  coins  with  Greek  legend*  struck  by 
numerous  citiea  which  undoubtedly  never  received  a 
Greek  colony,  such  ss  Alseaa,  Henaenum,  and  mssy 
others.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  daring  tbe  Bnnaa 
Republic  the  language  of  the  whole  island  (at  kaat 
the  written  and  cultivated  language)  was  Gndc, 
which  must,  however,  hsve  gradually  given  ny  to 
Latin  under  the  Empire,  as  the  Sicilian  dialect  of 
the  pieaent  day  is  one  of  purely  Latin  origin,  and 
difieii  but  slightly  from  that  of  tbe  sonth  rf  Itily. 
Of  tbe  language  of  the  ancient  Siceb  we  ban  a* 
trace  at  all,  and  it  ia  highly  probable  that  it  was 
never  used  a*  a  written  hmgnage; 

IIL  ToPOaBAPRT. 

Tbe  general  description  of  the  physical  fhatans 
of  Sicily  baa  been  already  given.  But  it  will  be 
neoeeaaiy  here  to  describe  its  coasts  in  somewbat 
more  detail.  The  E.  coast  extending  from  Cape 
Pelorus  to  Pacbynus,  consists  of  three  paitioBa  of 
a  very  difierent  character.  From  Pelorus  to  Tssio- 
menium,  a  distance  of  abont  40  miles,  it  is  doeely 
bordered  by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  tbe  Mob 
Neptunius,  the  slopes  of  which  descend  steeply  to 
the  sea,  fonniug  a  very  nniiiorm  line  of  coast,  fturmed 
by  nnmeroos  small  torrents.  Two  of  tbe  small  head- 
lands between  those  vslleys  appear  to  have  bone  tbe 
namee  of  Drepanimi  (Plin.)  and  Argenomn  (Pisl'), 
but  their  identification  ia  quite  uncertain.  S.  of 
Tanromenium,  from  the  mouth  of  the  AceiiMs  to 
that  of  the  Symaethus,  the  whole  coast  is  fbraed 
by  beds  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matters,  wbieb 
have  flowed  down  from  Aetna.  Off  this  coast,  aboat 
midway  between  Acinm  and  Catana  an  some  ncky 
islets  of  volcanie  origin,  called  by  Pliny  the  Cydo- 
pum  Scopuli:  the  name  of  Portns  Ulyssis  is  pvoi 
by  tbe  same  author  to  a  port  in  thia  neighbonriiood, 
bnt  it  is  impossible  so  say  which  of  the  many  small 
sheltered  coves  on  this  line  of  coast  he  mesas  to 
deeignate.  S.  of  tbe  Symaslhus  tbe  coast  is  much 
varied,  being  indented  by  several  deep  bays  snl 
inlets,  separated  by  projectisg  rocky  headknds.  Tbe 
principal  of  these  is  the  bay  of  Hegara  (Saus 
Hogarenais)  so  called  from  tlie  Greek  ci^  of  that 
name;  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Xipbosiaa 
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promontot;,  now  Capo  dt  Sta  Oroet  (Bt^mios 
iKpvT^pior,  Strab.  vi  p.  267),  within  which  wu 
the  XlPBOHlAN  PoBT  (XvV  Uup^htios,  Scyl.  jii 
4),  evidently  the  harbour  of  Avgutta,  one  of  the 
finest  niitanl  harboois  in  the  iiUnd.  Between  this 
and  Syncnse  is  the  remarkable  peninsnhu'  promon- 
tory of  Thapsub  (^Magitist),  while  immediately  S. 
of  Synense  occnn  the  remarkable  landlocked  bay 
called  the  Great  Harbour  of  that  city,  and  the  rocky 
headland  of  PLBracTBtxTX  which  bonnds  it  on  the 
S.  From  this  point  to  Oape  Pachynns  no  ancient 
names  hare  been  preserved  to  as  of  the  headlands 
or  harboQis.  From  Cape  Pachynns  to  the  site  of 
Gela  the  coast  is  low  bat  rocky.  Along  this  line 
must  be  placed  the  port  of  Ulysses  (Portos  Odysseae) 
znentiuned  by  Cicero,  and  the  promontory  of  tllysses 
of  Ptolemy,  both  apparently  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Cape  Pachynns  [Pachtitds.]  The 
Bucra  promontory  (BatiKfM  iKpa)  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  places  farther  W.,  is  wholly  nnknown,  as  is  also 
the  port  of  Cancana  of  the  same  aathor  (Kovcoya 
Ai/iV,  Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  7).  The  remainder  of  the 
&  coast  of  Sicily  ircmi  Gela  to  Lilybaeum  presents 
on  the  whole  a  very  nnifurm  character ;  it  has  few 
or  no  natural  potts,  and  no  remarkable  headlands. 
It  is  bonnded  for  the  meet  pert  by  hills  of  cUy  or 
■oft  limestone,  generally  sloping  gradaally  to  the 
■ea,  bat  sometimes  fanning  clilb  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion. The  celebmted  promontory  of  Lilybabcii 
is  a  low  rocky  point,  and  its  fiimons  port,  though 
secure,  is  of  small  extent.  N.  d  Lilybaeam  was 
the  promontory  of  Aboithallds,  with  the  adjacent 
low  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  city  Motta  was 
built;  while  the  more  considerable  islands  of  the 
Aboatbs  lay  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  W.,  and 
the  promontory  of  Drepanuh  adjoining  the  city  of 
the  same  name  formed  the  NW.  point  of  Sicily.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  ancient  name  is  preserved  to 
us  for  the  deep  gulf  of  Ccutelhmare  which  occurs 
on  the  coast  between  Trapam  and  Palermo,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily ;  nor  are  the  two  striking  headlands 
that  botmd  the  Bay  of  Palenno  itself  known  to  us 
by  their  ancient  names.  The  bold  and  insulated 
hill  of  Montk  Sia  Rtualia  is,  however,  the  ancient 
Ekcik.  The  northern  coast  of  Sicily  is  bold  and 
varied,  formed  by  oS>hoota  and  ridges  of  the  northern 
chain  of  mountains  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea; 
hence  it  was  always  a  rugged  and  difficult  line  of 
commnnication.  Bat  none  of  the  rocky  headlands 
that  interrupt  it  are  mentioned  to  us  by  their  ancient 
names,  till  we  come  to  that  of  Mylae  adjoining  the 
town  of  the  same  name  (^JUilaeno),  and  the  Pha- 
uiCKiAic  PaoxoirroKT  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  2),  ap- 
parently the  Ci:^  di  Rasooolmo  within  a  few  miles 
of  Cape  Pelcmia. 

From  the  triangular  form  ot  Sdly  and  the  confi- 
guration of  the  mountain  ch^ns  which  traverse  it,  it 
is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  any  rivers  of  import- 
ance. Most  of  them  indeed  are  little  moro  than 
mere  mountain  torrents,  swelling  with  great  rapidity 
after  violent  storms  or  during  the  winter  rains,  but 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
The  most  important  rivers  of  the  island  are:  1.  The 
SrMASTHU8(iSjine<a  or  GioiYeMa),  which  rises  iu  the 
northern  chain  of  moimtains  (the  Mons  Nebrodes), 
and  flows  to  the  S.  and  S£.  round  the  foot  of  Aetna, 
falling  into  the  sea  about  6  miles  S.  of  Cotamo.  It  re- 
ceives several  tributaries,  of  which  the  Z>ittano  is  cer- 
tainly the  ancient  Chrysas,  that  flowed  near  the 
city  of  Assorus,  while  the  Adraji  us  of  Staphanus  can 
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be  no  other  than  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the 
Symaethns  itself.  The  Cyamosoms  (JUvafiiinipos) 
of  Polybius,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Centnripa,  most  probably  be  the 
bnincb  now  called  Fiume  Salto,  which  joins  the 
Smeto  jnst  below  Ceatorbi.  2.  The  AcKSiXEg  or 
AsiHKS  (/*.  Cmiara),  which  rises  very  near  the 
Symaethoa,  but  flows  along  the  northern  foot  of 
Aetna,  and  falls  into  the  sea  jnst  below  Tannme- 
ninm.  3.  The  Hihxsa  (F.  Saito),  the  most  consi- 
derable of  two  rivers  which  bore  the  same  name, 
rising  in  the  Moi>te  Madoma  (Mons  Nebrodes) 
only  about  IS  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  snd  flowing 
dne  S. ;  BO  that  it  traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  Sicily,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Alicata  (Phintias). 
4.  The  Haltcuh  (P2a(ant),  so  long  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territories  in 
the  island,  is  also  a  considerable  stream ;  it  rises  not 
far  from  the  Himera,  but  flows  to  the  SW.,  and 
enters  the  sea  between  Agrigentnm  and  SeUnns, 
close  to  the  site  of  Heraclea  Minoa.  5.  The  Hrp- 
sas  (£efici),  falling  into  the  sea  on  the  S.  coast,  a 
few  miles  £.  of  Selinna ;  and  6,  the  Ah apus  (^Anapo), 
which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse  and  falls 
into  the  great  harbour  of  that  dty.  It  is  milike 
most  of  the  rivers  of  Sicily,  being  a  full  dear  stream, 
supplied  from  subterranean  sources.  The  same 
character  belongs  still  more  strongly  to  its  tributary 
the  Ctabb,  which  has  a  considerable  volume  of 
water,  though  its  whole  coarse  does  not  exceed  two 
miles  in  length. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Sicily  which  are  mentioned 
either  in  history  or  by  the  geographers  are  nume- 
rous, but  in  many  cases  are  very  difficult  to  identify. 
Beginning  at  Cape  Pachynns  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast  westward,  we  find:  1,  the  Motychanns 
(MaT^X""'',  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  7),  evidently  so  called 
from  its  flowing  near  Motyca,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  stream  now  called  Fhane  di  SdcU  ;  2, 
the  Hirminius  of  Pliny,  probably  the  Fuum  di 
Raguta,  very  near  the  preceding;  3,  the  HippAms; 
and  4,  the  Oakus,  two  small  streams  which  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  Camarina,  now  called  the  F.  di 
Camarana  and  Fratcolari;  5,  the  Gela  or  Gelas, 
which  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Gela,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  Fiume  di  Terremova;  6,  the  AcBA- 
OAS,  a  small  stream  flowing  under  the  walls  of  Agri- 
gentum,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  receiving  a 
tributary  called  the  Hyfsas  (^Vrago),  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  important  river  of 
the  same  name  already  mentioned;  7,  the  Camicus, 
probably  the  Fiume  deOe  Came,  about  10  miles  W. 
of  Girgenti;  8,  the  Selcics,  flowing  by  the  city  of 
that  name,  now  the  Madiimi;  9,  the  Uazaba  or 
Mazabub,  flowing  by  the  town  dl  the  same  name, 
and  still  called  Fiume  di  Uasaara.  Besides  these 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  Isbnrus  and  Sosias  or  Sossins, 
two  names  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  placed  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
Equally  unoertun  is  the  more  noted  river  Achates, 
which  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily 
with  the  Mazara  and  Ijypeas;  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  his  enumeratiou  ss  well  as  that  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  generally  identified  with  the  JOiriUo, 
but  this  is  situated  in  quite  a  different  part  of  Sicily. 
The  Acithins  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between 
Lilybaeum  and  Selinus,  may  be  the  Fiume  di  Mar- 
uia. 

Along  the  N.  coast,  proceeding  from  Lilybaeam 
to  Cape  Pelorus,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  smalt 
streams,  having  for  the  most  part  a  short  torrent 
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lik*  eoime,  from  the  moontains  to  Uw  Ma.  Tbair 
identiScatioD  is  for  the  most  put  ntj  obacnn  and 
unoKtain,  Thai  m  find  thne  liren  imntionad  in 
eanaaetioii  with  Sagwta,  and  all  of  them  probably 
flowioK  through  iti  territory,  the  Porpax,  Telmeaani, 
and  CuMUSiJi  or  CBiMisirs.  The  last  of  these  is 
probably  the  Fimu  di  S.  Barlolomto,  about  5  miles 
K.  of  Segeata:  the  other  two,  which  are  mentioned 
only  hj  Aslian  (  r.  jT.  iL  SS),  cannot  be  identiRed, 
thwgh  one  of  them  is  probably  the  Faime  Gag. 
germ,  which  flows  beneath  Segesta  itself,  and 
falb  into  tilt  F.  (US.  Bartolomto  near  iu month. 
But,  to  complicate  the  qnestian  still  more,  wa  are 
told  that  the  names  of  Scamandsr  and  Simois  were 
giTcn  by  the  Trnjan  oolooists  to  two  rivers  near 
Segesta;  and  the  former  name  at  lea«t  seems  to  haT* 
been  really  in  ate.  (Strab.  xiii.  pi  608 ;  Diod.  zz.  71.) 
Proceeding  eastward  we  find:  I,  the  Orsthos  (Vib. 
Sequeat  p.  15),  still  oslled  the  Onto,  a  small  atream 
flowing  ander  the  walls  of  Fanormos  ;  S,  the  Elea- 
theriu  ('EXf Mf^t,  PtnL  iiL  4.  §  3),  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy between  Panormns  and  Soluntnm,  and  which 
most  therefore  be  the/YMMdiA^nrM;  3,the  north- 
ern HiMERA,  commonly  ideniified  with  the  /'•mm 
di  S.  Ltawardo,  near  7>rmmt,  bot  more  probably  the 
Fimmt  Grande,  about  8  milea  further  E.  [Himbka]  ; 
4,  the  Monalut  (Mdni\at,  Ptol.),  between  Cephaloe- 
dium  and  Alaisa,  now  the  FoUina;  5,  the  Halesos 
or  Alaesns,  flowing  beneath  the  city  of  Ahusa,  now 
the  Pettmeo;  6,  the  Cbydas  (XiiSas,  Ptol.),  between 
Alaeaa  and  Aluntiam;  7,  the  Timethns  (Tiiiifios, 
Id.),  between  Agathyma  and  Tyndaria ;  8,  the  Heli- 
con ('EAjKiar,  Id.),  between  Tyndaris  and  Mylae; 

9,  the  Phacelinns  (Vib.  Seqnest),  which  was  near 
Hylae,  or  between  that  city  and  Hassana  (the  nearer 
determination  of  these  four  last  is  wholly  nnoertain); 

10,  the  UeUs  of  Orid  {FatL  n.  476)  is  generally 
placed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  though  without 
any  obvious  reason. 

Along  tile  E.  coast  the  names  may  be  more 
clearly  identified.  I.  The  Ohobalab  of  Appian 
(A.  C.r.  109)  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ace- 
sines  already  notirad;  2,  the  Acn,  a  very  small 
stream,  is  the  Fiume  di  Jaeit  3,  the  AmcifAlciis, 
flowing  through  the  city  of  Gatima,  is  the  GiudiceUo; 
4,  the  Terias  is  the  Fiumt  di  S.  Leonardo,  which 
flows  from  tlie  Lske  of  Lenfari;  5,  the  Pahtaoias 
is  the  Porcari;  6,  the  AukBUS  is  the  Camtaro,  a 
small  stream  flawing  into  the  bay  of  Augala.  The 
Anapos  and  its  conflaent  the  Cyans  hare  been 
already  mentioned.  S.  of  Syracuse  occur  three 
small  rivers,  memorable  in  the  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians: these  are,  1,  the  Cactpabis  {CatnbUi);  2, 
the  Erineus  {Fiume  di  Avola);  and  3,  the  AsntA- 
Bus  (^Falamara).  A  few  miles  S.  of  this  was  the 
Helobus,  now  ulled  the  Abiuo,  flowing  by  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  No  other  stream  occurs  between 
tliis  and  Cape  Pachynnm. 

Sicily  oontains  no  Ukes  that  deaem  the  name; 
but  there  are  a  few  pools  or  marshy  lagoons,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Of  the  latter 
description  were  the  Ltsimelia  Paltts  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Camarisa  Palus  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Lacds  Paucobuii, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  deep  pool  or  basin  of  volcanic 
origin:  while  the  small  lake  called  by  the  poets 
Fergus  or  Pergnsa  is  still  extant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eona.  The  Logo  di  Leatixi,  though  much 
the  most  considerable  aociminlation  of  waters  in 
Sicily,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Sidly  were  reiy  nameious. 


SICIUA. 
The  Greek  culonies  and  their  c&hools  er  defo- 
dandes  have  been  already  mentioned  in  rslaliiii!  liw 
histoiy  of  their  settlement;  hut  the  names  of  ill  U* 
towns  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  will  be  has 
ennmeratad  in  geographical  order,  without  nfonne 
to  their  origin,  omitting  only  the  places  mantimd 
in  the  Itineraries,  which  were  pnbahly  mere  Till>^ 
or  stationa.  1.  Beginning  from  Cape  Feloms  and  pn- 
caeding  along  the  E.  canst  towards  Cape  Facbrniu, 
were:  HEasANA,  Taubombhiuk,  Naxos,  Aciin, 
Oataha and SrRACt;8it.  TBoni,uii,destn>7ed>laii 
early  period,  as  well  as  Mboara  Htblaka,  wen  a- 
tuaud  between  Catana  and  Syracnse.  The  Chikiiiie 
ooloniea  of  Calupous  and  Euboba,  both  oTwIiirk 
disappeared  at  an  early  period,  mnst  ban  bn 
situated  on  or  near  the  E.  coaxt  of  the  ishmd,  ml 
to  the  N.  uf  Syracuse,  but  we  have  no  fnrtbtr  doe 
to  their  situation.  S.  of  Syimcnse,  bstwteo  it  wl 
Cape  Pachynus,  waa  Helobds,  at  the  montli  of  tl» 
river  of  the  same  name.  2.  W.  of  Cape  Picfapm;, 
proceeding  along  the  S.  coast,  were  Camabisa,  Geu, 
Phimtias,  Agrioextc;m,  Hkraclsa  Unoi, 
Thermab  Sbuhuhtiab,  SBLinira,  UiziMi-iBi 
LlLYBAEiTii.  Besides  these  the  more  obscnie  tnm 
of  Camicus,  Caeha,  and  Istcum,  the  two  hcae 
dependenciee  of  Agrigentum,  the  latter  of  Sdinoii 
must  be  placed  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  of  the  iilaid. 
3.  N.  of  Lilybaeum  was  Motta,  which  oessed  n 
exist  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  DRCASim 
(TVt^Mnt)  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the  island.  Be- 
tween this  and  Panormus,  were  Ertz  at  tbe  ixt 
of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  a  then  dis- 
tance from  the  ootwt,  the  Emporium  of  Segesta,  Hro- 
CARA,  and  Cetabia.  Proceeding  eststvard  fnm 
Pabormds,  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  mn 

SoLUHTtm,  ThEBMAB,  HiXKBA,  CErHALOEDiin, 

Alaksa,  Caijicta,  AaATHTBHA,  Aunmim, 
TniDABia,  and  Htiok. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  are  more  di&nh  ts 
enumerate :  with  r^ard  to  some  of  them  indeed  wa 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  even  in  what  regin  d 
the  island  they  were  sitnated.  For  the  purpose  of 
enumeratiai  it  will  be  convenient  to  ^vide  the 
island  into  three  portions;  the  first  comprising  tbe 
weatem  half  of  Sicily  as  far  as  the  river  Himen, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  its  sources  to  the  N.  coast: 
the  other  two,  the  NE.  and  SE.  portions,  benu!  ceja- 
rated  by  the  course  of  the  river  DUlamo  and  thai 
of  the  Symaethns  to  the  sea.  1.  In  tbe  westers 
district  were  Seoesta  and  Hauctax,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  inland  cities;  Ehtxixa,  on  tbe  imr 
Hypsas,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas;  Iazta 
and  Macella,  both  of  which  may  probably  be 
placed  in  the  mountainous  district  between  Entella 
and  Panormus;  TRIOCAI.A,  near  Calaiabellotta,  n 
the  mountains  inland  from  the  Thermae  Selinnstiae; 
ScHEBA,  of  very  uncertain  site,  but  probably  a- 
tnated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily;  Hbbbessus,  is 
the  neigfaboorhoud  of  Agrigentum;  Petr.\,  sear 
the  sources  of  the  W.  branch  of  tbe  EUmeia  in  tbe 
Madoma  mountains;  and  Ekotuv  (^GoKgi),  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Fmne  Gnatde,  the  E.  branch  of  ili< 
same  river.  Paropds  must  apparently  be  pbod 
on  the  norUiem  declivity  of  the  same  moontaira, 
but  further  to  the  W. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  ffimen  and  as  neariy  as 
poedble  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  sitnated  tbe 
fortress  of  Ehha  {Cattro  Gioaam),  so  tJiat  tbe 
boundsry  line  between  the  NE.  and  NW.  reri"» 
may  be  conveniently  drawn  from  thence.  2.  la 
the  ME.  npuD  wera :  Amobds  and  ianauM. 
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NE.  of  Emu,  bat  W.  of  tha  villej  of  the  8711100- 
thiu;  CiMTDBirA  (^CaUorit),  nearly  doe  E.  of 
Enns;  AoBAHUii  {Aderni'),  on  the  K  bank  of  the 
Symaethiu,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Aetna ;  Htbla 
Majok  (which  mnet  not  be  confoonded  with  the 
cify  of  the  same  name  near  S^ncnae),  and  Astka, 
preTioiuly  called  Ihessa,  both  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  same  monntaia.  N.  of  Agy- 
riam,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mons  Nebroidet 
irere  situated  Herbita,  Capitidk,  and  probably 
also  Galakia  :  while  on  the  northern  declivities  ol 
the  same  mountains,  fronting  the  sea,  but  at  some 
distance  inland,  were  placed  Apoixohia  (probably 
follina),  AicESTBATna  (ifutretta),  Abacakhdm, 
s  few  miles  inland  from  Tyndaris,  and  Noab,  pro- 
bably Noara.  Three  other  towns,  Ijlachaba, 
IcHAXA,  and  T188A,  may  probably  be  asei|n>ed  to 
this  same  region  of  Sicily,  though  their  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined.  S.  In  the  SU.  portion 
of  Sicily,  S.  of  the  Synuethna  and  its  tribntaiy 
the  Chrysas  or  Dittaino,  were  situated  Eboetiux, 
MoBOAKTiA,  LBoirmn,  and  Htbla:  as  well  as 
Mekaknvm  and  Hesbbsscs:  but  of  all  these 
names  Laontini  (Jjentim)  and  Menaenom  (ifmeo) 
an  the  only  ones  that  can  be  identified  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  In  the  hills  W.  of  Syracnse 
were  Acrak  (^Paiaaoh),  Bidis  (5.  Gio.  diBidmo), 
and  Cacyrux  (Coaoro);  and  W.  of  these  again,  in 
the  direction  towards  Gela,  must  be  placed  the  He- 
laean  Htbla,  as  well  aa  Echbtla,  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Gran  Miehdt.  SW.  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
interior,  were  Nbtcm  or  NsxTim  (^Noto  Veedtio), 
and  MoTTCA  (ModSca),  both  of  which  are  well 
known.  The  Syracusao  colony  of  Casmkkab  must 
probably  have  been  situated  in  the  same  district 
bat  its  site  has  never  been  identified. 

After  going  through  this  long  list  of  Sicilian 
towns,  there  remain  the  following,  noticed  ather  by 
Cicero  or  Pliny,  as  municipal  towns,  to  the  position 
of  which  we  have  lio  means  of  even  approximating. 
The  AcHKRiHi  (Cic),  Ttbacibi  (Cic ;  Tyracienses, 
Plin.),  Acestaei  (Plin.),  Etini  (Id.),  Herbulenses 
(Id.),  Semellitani  (Id.),  Talarenses  (Id.).  Many  of 
the  above  names  are  probably  oormpt  and  merely 
false  readings,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  sub- 
stitute. On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  town 
called  McTisTTRATDM  or  Mytislratnm  is  attested  by 
both  Cicero  and  Pliny,  and  there  seems  no  su£3cient 
reason  for  rejecting  it  as  identical  with  Amestratns, 
as  has  been  done  by  many  modem  geographen, 
thoogh  its  site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Equally  un- 
known are  the  following  names  given  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  inland  towns  of  tiie  island:  Aleta 
f  AAttto),  Hydra  or  Lydia  (TJpa  or  Autk),  Paty- 
oros  (Xlm-Ioipor),  Cottuga  or  Cortuga  (KArvfrya  or 
tUprvyti),  Legnm  or  Letum  (A^Tor  or  Aqroi'), 
Ancrina  CA^Kpira),  Ina  or  Ena  (^ntor'Hra),  and 
Elcethimn  ('EAx^9u»').  It  wonld  be  a  waste  ti  time 
to  discuss  these  names,  meet  of  which  are  probably 
in  their  present  form  corrupt,  and  are  all  of  them 
otherwise  wholly  tmknown.  On  the  other  hand  the 
existence  of  Nacoka,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  of 
Byza;itium,  but  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer,  is 
confirmed  by  coins. 

The  topography  of  Sicily  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  rains  of  its  more  celebrated  cities  are 
indeed  well  known,  and  have  been  often  described ; 
especially  in  the  valuable  work  of  the  Duke  of 
Serra  di  Falco  (^Antichiti  delia  SicUia,  5  vols.  fel. 
Palermo,  1834 — 1839),  as  well  as  in  the  well-known 
travels  of  Swinbome,  Sir  R  Hoate,  &c.  (Swinburne's 
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TrmeU  h Oe  Two  SkUiet,  2  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1783; 
Sir  B.  Hoare's  Clatncal  Tom"  Aroagh  Italy  and 
Sicify,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1819;  St.  Nod,  Vogoj/a 
Pittoraque  de  ifaplet  et  de  la  Skik,  5  vols.  fuL 
Paris,  1781;  Biscari,  Piindpe  di,  Viaggio  per  It 
Antichita  della  Sicilia,  8to.  Palermo,  1817,  &c.): 
but  the  iiiland  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  an  antiquarian  traveller,  like  tboee  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  valuable  work  of  Clnverius  (Sin/u 
Antiqua,  foL  Lngd.  BaL  1619)  must  here,  as  well 
as  for  Italy,  be  made  the  fimndatiun  of  all  subsequent 
researches.  Bnt  much  valuable  information  is  found 
in  the  more  ancient  work  of  Fazello,  a  Sicilian  monk 
of  the  sixteentli  century,  as  well  as  of  his  commen- 
tator Amico,  and  in  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
the  latter  author.  (Thomae  Fazelli  de  Jiebiu  Sieulit 
Decadf  Duo,  first  edit,  in  fol.  Panormi,  I5S8, 
republished  with  copious  notes  by  Amioo,  3  vols.  fol. 
Catenae,  1749 — 1753  ;  Amioo,  liOaecm  Topogra- 
pkicam  Sieuiwtt,  3  vols.  4to.  Catanae,  1759).  Modi, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  d(me:  Many  localities 
indicated  by  Fazello  in  the  sixteenth  centoiy  aa 
presenting  ancient  remains  have  ne^er  (so  £ir  as  we 
are  aware)  been  visited  by  any  modem  traveller:  no 
gaid  map  of  the  island  exists,  which  can  be  trusted 
for  topographical  details,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  country,  such  as  has  been  made  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sardinia  by  the  Ghev.  De  la  Mar- 
mora, vronld  well  reward  the  labonrs  of  the  explorer. 
Even  the  rains  described  by  Sir  B.  Hoare  as  existing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta  Croct,  or  those  situated 
near  YiiuUcari,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynus 
and  commonly  ascribed  to  Imachara,  have  never 
been  examined  in  detail,  nor  has  any  clue  been  ob- 
tained to  their  identification. 

The  Itineraries  give  several  lines  of  route  throngh 
the  island,  but  many  of  the  stations  mentioned  are 
wholly  uncertain,  and  were  probably  never  mora 
than  obscure  villages  or  mere  solitary  posthouses. 
The  first  line  of  route  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  86 — 89)  pro- 
ceeds from  Messana  Along  the  E.  coast  by  Tanrome- 
ninm  and  Acium  to  Catena,  and  ftom  thence  strikes 
inland  across  the  centre  of  the  island  to  Agrigentnm; 
the  course  of  this  inland  route  is  wholly  nncertain 
and  the  names  of  the  three  stations  upon  it,  Capi- 
toniana,  Gelasinm  Philosopbiana  and  Petiliana,  are 
entirely  unknown.  From  Agrigentum  it  followed 
the  line  of  coast  to  Lilybsenm;  the  stations  given 
are  Cena  [Caeha],  AlUva,  Ad  Aquas  (i.  a.  tha 
Aquae  Labodes  or  Thermae  Selinnntiae),  Ad  fiuvinm 
Lanarium,  and  Mazon;  all  except  the  3rd  and  5th 
of  very  nncertain  site.  A  second  route  Qltm.  Ant. 
pp.  89,  90)  proceeds  in  the  inverse  direction  from 
Lilybaenm  to  Agrigentum,  and  tbenoe  by  a  more 
southerly  line,  through  Cabiaiana,  Hybla,  and 
Acne  (Pahttolo')  to  Syracuse,  and  finm  thence  as 
before  along  the  E.  coast  to  Messana.  A  third  Una 
follows  the  M.  coast  of  the  island  fitnn  Lilybaeum 
by  Panormus  to  Messana.  The  statJons  on  this  line 
are  better  known  and  can  for  the  most  part  be  de- 
termined: they  are,  Drepana,  Aquae  Segestanaa 
(near  Segesta),  Parthenium  (/'orttntco),  Hyccara 
{Muro  di  Carm),  Panormus,  Solnntnm,  Thermae, 
Cephaloedium,  Halesns  (Alaesa),  Calacte,  Agatinnam, 
(Agathymam),  Tyndaris,  and  Messana.  A  fourth 
route  (ftm.  Ant.  p.  93)  crossed  the  interior  of  the 
island  from  Thermae,  where  it  branched  off  from  the 
preceding,  pa«sing  through  Enna,  Agyrinm,  Gentu- 
ripa  and  Aetna  to  Catana.    A  fifth  gives  ns  a  liue 
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of  atrietlj  iraritime  raat*  inmiid  Um  Kntheni  «z- 
tremity  of  tin  uUnd  from  A^crigeotmn  to  Sjncnac; 
bnt  with  the  aznptioa  of  Pintu,  which  ii  probably 
Phindai  {AUcata),  mat  of  tha  statioDs  can  be 
identiSed.  Laitly,  i  Una  of  road  was  in  nn  which 
craued  tfa«  iiland  from  Agrigentum  direct  to  Fa- 
Dormoa  (/(•■.  Ant.  f.  96),  bat  ncoe  of  iti  itatiuai 
an  known,  and  we  are  therefore  onable  to  detarmine 
arcn  ita  general  conree.  The  other  roates  given  iu 
the  Itinerary  of  Antooiuaa  are  only  nnimportant 
TariatioDi  of  the  pracading  ooea.  The  Tabula  gi\'ea 
•nly  the  one  gateial  line  aronnd  the  isUnd  (croesing, 
howerer,  fnin  Cahriaiana  on  the  &  ooaat  direot  to 
Syraeaae),aiid  the  croas  line  already  mentioned  from 
TbeiTnae  to  Catana.  All  diacnasiaa  of  diatanoea 
along  tiia  abora  rootee  mnit  be  rejected  as  nselesa, 
nniil  the  nutn  themeelTes  can  be  more  accurately 
determined,  which  is  extremely  difficolt  in  so  hilly 
and  broken  a  coontry  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily.  The  similarity  of  names,  which 
in  Italy  is  so  ofian  a  sore  guide  where  all  other  in- 
dications sre  wanting,  is  of  &r  less  assintance  in 
Sicily,  where  the  long  period  of  Arabic  dominion  has 
thrown  the  Domanclatnn  of  the  isUud  into  great 
oonfiuioa  [E.  H.  B.] 


com  OF  SICIUA. 

SICIUBBA  or  SICILIBRA  (in  the  Geogr.  Rst. 
Siciliba,  iii.  S),  a  place  in  Africa  Propria  (/(m.  Ant. 
pp.  25,  45),  Tsiiously  ideoUSed  with  Baiilbah  and 
Baotieh  Alouina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SrCINOS  (Shirai:  Eth.  2urv(Tnt:  SUmo),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
lying  between  Ffaolegandros  and  loa,  and  containing 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  (Scylsx,  p.  19;  Strsb. 
X.  p.  484;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  31.)  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  originally  called  OeiioS  from  its  coliivation  of 
the  Tine,  but  to  hare  been  named  Sicinos  after  a  son 
of  Thoas  and  Oeno&  (Steph.  B.  «.  c;  Apoa  Rbod. 
i.  623;  Schol.  ad  loc.;  Plin.  n.  12.  s.  23;  Etym. 
M.  p.  712.  49.)  Wine  is  still  the  chief  production 
of  the  island.  It  wss  probably  colonised  by  lonians. 
Like  most  of  the  other  Grecian  islands,  it  snbmitted 
to  Xerxes  (Herod.  Tiii.  4),  bat  it  afterwards  formed 
put  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  situated  upon  a  lofty 
and  ragged  mountain,  on  whose  summit  stands  the 
church  of  &  Uarma.  There  is  also  still  extant  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  Pythian  ApoUo,  now  converted 
into  the  church  Epiilcopi  (^  'Ex-urnaT^).  It  stands 
in  a  depression  between  the  main  range  of  moun- 
tains,  and  the  summit  lying  mors  to  the  left,  upon 
which  the  rains  of  the  ancient  city  stand.  We 
learn  from  an  inscription  found  there  by  Boss  that 
it  was  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  (Roes, 
Reiten  onf  den  Griech.  /nse/n,  vol.  ii.  p.  149,  seq.; 
Fiedler,  /2ewe,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  seq.) 

SICOR     [Secor.] 

SI'COBIS  (SiKopit,  Dion  Cass.  xli.  SO),  atri- 
buliiry  river  of  the  Ilierua  in  Hispanla  Tarraoonensis. 
It  ruK  iu  the  Pyrenees  in  the  territory  of  the  Cer- 
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retani,  and  separated  the  ooontnes  of  the  Ikrf>elei 
and  Lacatani.  It  flowed  past  Ilerda,  and  acoirdijig 
to  Vibias  Seqoestar  (p.  224,  ed.  Bipont)  bore  tla 
name  of  that  town.  A  little  afterwards  it  nami 
the  Cinga,  and  then  flowed  into  the  Ibenis  nor 
Octogesa.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  40,  48;  Plin.  iii  3.  &  4; 
Lncan.  iv.  13,  seq.)  Ansonios  describes  it  is  flow- 
ing impetnonsly  ("tomntem,"  EpisL  uv.  S9). 
Nowthe&yre.  [T.aD.] 

SrCULI  (SunXoI),  is  the  name  given  by  udtiit 
writera  to  an  ancient  race  or  people  that  foraxd  one 
of  the  elements  in  the  primiliTe  popnlstioo  of  Itilr, 
as  wall  as  Sicily.  Bat  the  accounts  girai  of  tbnn 
are  very  oonfiised  and  uncertain.  We  iti  tic 
SicaU  mentionad :  1,  as  among  the  early  inhsbitmu 
of  Latiam;  2,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Italy;  3.  b 
Sdly;  4,  OD  die  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  examine  these  noUcas  sepsiateiy. 

I.  The  Siculi  srs  represented  by  Diooyaiiu  •> 
the  earliest  inhabitsnts  of  tlie  country  sabecqiml; 
called  Latiam  (i.  9),  as  well  ss  of  the  sonthem  pert 
of  Etniria;  they  were  an  indigenons  race,  I  e.  ob 
of  whose  wandoings  and  origin  he  had  no  sootist. 
Thay  held  the  whole  country  till  they  wen  eipdU 
from  it  by  the  people  whom  be  calls  Aborigiiei, 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  Cential  Itslj 
[AbobioovesJ,  who  made  war  upon  them,  in  eoo- 
jonction  with  the  Pelasgians;  and  after  a  kme  {ro- 
tiaeted  struggle,  wrested  from  them  one  town  sfltr 
another  (Idl  i.  9,  16).  Among  the  cities  that  iR 
expre$$lg  mentioned  by  him  as  having  once  bm 
occupied  by  the  Sicnli,  are  Tibur,  where  a  jati  <i 
the  dty  was  still  called  in  the  days  of  Dioojsiiii 
SuhXi^,  Ficalea,  Antemnae,  and  Tellenae,  ss  *tQ 
as  Falarii  and  Fescennium,  in  the  ooontiy  sfter- 
wards  called  Etniria  (Id.  L  16,  SO,  21).  Ac 
Sicnli  being  thus  finally  expelled  from  their  pose- 
sions  in  this  part  of  Italy,  were  reported  to  h><e 
migrated  in  a  body  to  the  souihem  extremity  of  ibe 
peninsula,  from  whence  they  cioeaed  over  the  i>lml9, 
and  eatablishad  themselves  in  the  island  of  Sicil.', 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  has  evar  ana 
borne.  [Sicnxs.]  (Id.  i.  22.)  Dionysins  is  the 
only  sathor  who  hss  left  ns  a  detailed  accoont  <f 
the  oooqnest  and  expulsion  rf  the  Sicnli,  bat  Har] 
an  mentiaoed  by  Pliny  among  the  races  thai  bai 
successively  occupied  TiStinm  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9); 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  an  established  sod 
received  tradition. 

3.  We  find  the  Sicnli  frequently  mentioned  in  tk 
southernmost  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  wben 
thay  appear  in  close  connection  with  the  Oenotriam, 
Moi^getes,  and  Itali,  all  of  them  kindred  tribes,  vfaidi 
then  are  good  reasons  for  assigning  to  the  Pclaagic 
race.  [OmonUA.]  It  is  probable,  as  snggesied  bv 
Strabo,  that  tha  Sicnli,  more  than  once,  mentioKd 
by  Homer  (Otiyst.  xx.  383,  xxir.  211,  &c),  nn 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Italy  oppxitt  to 
Ithaca:  and  the  traditions  of  the  Epizephynsn  Lo- 
crians,  reported  by  Polybius,  spoke  trf  the  Sicnli  as  ibt 
people  iu  whose  territory  they  settled,  and  with  wfaoB 
they  first  found  themselves  engaged  in  war.  (Pol;b. 
xiL  5,  6  )  Namerotts  traditions  also,  npocted  by 
Dionysins  (i.  22,  73)  from  Antiocbns,  Helis- 
nicus,  and  others,  concur  in  bringing  the  Sicnli  aoi 
their  eponymous  leader  Sicolus  (SunAiis)  into  doM 
connection  with  Italus  and  the  Itali:  and  this  b 
confirmed  by  the  linguistic  relation  which  may  fsirly 
be  admitted  to  exist  between  SikcA^s  and  'ItoMi 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.'  47)  though  this  is  not  cki* 
enough   to  be  in    itself   omclusive.      So    Ear  si 
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oar  scanty  knowledge  goes,  therefore,  we  mnBt 
conclude  that  the  two  shores  of  the  Sicilian  stnit 
were  at  one  period  peopled  by  the  same  tribe,  who 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Sicels  or 
Siculi;  and  that  this  tribe  was  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  race.  The  legends  which 
connected  these  Sicali  with  those  who  were  expelled 
from  Laiiam  eeem  to  have  been  a  late  invention,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  circmnstanca  that  Sicelus, 
who  is  represented  by  Antiochos  as  taking  lefiige 
with  Horges,  king  of  Italia,  was  called  a  fugitive 
from  Rome.    (Dionya.  i.  73.) 

3.  The  Siculi  or  Sceli  were  the  people  who  oc- 
cnpied  the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  colonies  were  first  established  there,  and 
continoed  tbroogboat  the  period  of  the  Greek  domi- 
nation to  occopy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior, 
especially  the  more  mgged  and  moimtainons  tracts 
of  the  island.  [SiciLiA.]  The  more  westerly 
portions  were,  however,  occupied  by  a  people  called 
Sicani,  whom  the  Greek  writers  uniformly  distinguish 
from  the  Sicali,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of 
the  two  names.  These  indeed  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  their  origin  identical,  and  we  find  Boman 
writera  using  them  as  such ;  so  that  Virgil  more  than 
once  employs  the  name  of  Sicani,  where  he  can  only 
mean  the  ancient  Latin  people  called  by  Dionysius 
Siculi.     (Virg.  Atu.  viii.  795,  li.  317.) 

4.  The  traces  of  the  Siculi  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  are  more  uncertain.  Pliny  indeed 
telb  us  distinctly  that  Numana  and  Ancona  were 
founded  by  the  Siculi  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18);  but  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  is  a  mere  con- 
fusion, as  we  know  that  the  latter  city  at  least  was 
really  founded  by  Sicilum  Greekt,  as  Ute  as  the  time 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  [Ascona].  When, 
however,  be  tells  us  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
coast  of  Italy  was  held  by  the  Siculians  and  Libur- 
niana,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Umbrians  (71. 
14.  s.  19),  it  seems  probable  that  he  must  have 
some  other  authority  for  this  statement;  Pliny  is, 
however,  the  only  author  who  mentions  the  ^coU 
in  this  part  of  Italy. 

From  these  statements  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  imy  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  ethno- 
graphic affinities  of  the  Siculi.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  notices  of  them  in  Southern  Italy,  as  already 
observed,  seem  to  bring  them  into  close  connection 
with  the  Itali  and  other  Oenotrian  tribes,  and  would 
lead  DS  to  sasign  them  to  a  Pelasgic  stock:  but  on 
the  other  it  most  be  admitted  that  Dionysius  dis- 
tinctly separates  them  from  the  Pelasgi  in  Latinm, 
and  represents  them  as  expelled  from  that  country 
by  the  Pelasgi,  in  conjunction  with  the  so-called 
Aborigines.  Hence  the  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
have  been  divided:  Niebuhr  distiuctly  receives  the 
Sicnii  as  a  Pelasgic  race,  and  as  forming  the  Pelas- 
gic or  Greek  element  of  the  Latin  people;  the  same 
view  is  adopted  by  0.  Mliller  (Etnuher,  pp;  10 — 
16,  &c.)  and  by.Abeken  {Mittel  Italien,  p.  5); 
while  Grotefend  {Alt  /ta/ieR,vol.  iv.  pp.  4 — 6),  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger  and  others,  regards  the  Siculi  as  a 
Gaulish  or  Celtic  race,  who  had  gradually  wandered 
southwards  throngh  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  till  they 
finally  crossed  over  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Sicily.  This  last  hypothesis  is,  however, 
purely  conjectural.  We  have  at  least  some  foun- 
dation for  supposing  the  Siculi  as  well  as  the  Oeno- 
trians  to  be  of  Pelasgic  origin  :  if  this  be  rejected, 
««  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  origin  or 
sffinitiea.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SI'ODLUM  HARE  (rb  iucfXuAr  w4xayos,  Pd. 
Strab.  &c.),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to 
that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  bathed 
the  eastern  shores  of  Sicily,  But  like  all  simiUr 
appellations,  the  name  was  used  in  a  somewhat 
vague  and  fluctuating  manner,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  its  precise  geographical  limits.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  it  as  extending  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Sicily,  from  the  Straits  to  Cape  Pachynos,  with  tb« 
Bouthem  shore  of  Italy  aa  fiu  as  Locri,  and  again  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Crete  and  the  Pelopmneae; 
and  as  filling  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  extending 
northwards  to  the  lapygian  promontory  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  included  under  the  name 
the  whole  of  the  sea  between  the  Peloponnese  and 
Sicily,  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Ionian 
sea  [lomDM  Marb^,  but  was  termed  by  laler 
writen  the  Adriatic  [Adkiaticum  Mabb].  Foly- 
bius,  who  in  one  passage  employs  the  name  of 
Ionian  sea  in  this  more  extensive  sense,  elsewhere 
uses  that  of  the  Sicilian  sea  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  the  island  ot 
Cephallenia  as  extending  out  towards  the  Sicilian 
sea  (v.  3);  and  even  describes  the  Ambracisn  gulf 
as  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Sicilian  sea  (iv.  63,  v.  5). 
Eratosthenes  also,  it  would  appear  from  Pliny,  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Siculum  Mare  to  the  whole  extent 
from  Sicily  to  Crete.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The 
usage  of  Pliny  himself  is  obscure;  but  Mela  distin- 
guishes the  Sicilian  sea  from  the  Ionian,  applying 
the  former  name  to  the  western  part  of  the  broad  sea, 
nearest  to  Sicily,  and  the  latter  to  its  more  easterly 
portion,  nearest  to  Greece.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  1.)  But 
this  distinction  does  not  seem  to  have  beoi  generally 
adopted  or  continued  long  in  use.  Indeed  the  name 
of  the  Sicilian  sea  seems  to  have  fallen  much  into 
disuse.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  Sicily  itself  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
African,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Adriatic;  thus  omit- 
ting the  Sicilian  sea  altogether  (FtoL  iiu  4.  §  1); 
and  this  seems  to  have  continued  imder  the  Boman 
Empire  to  be  the  received  nomenclatore. 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Sicilian  sea  was  the  same 
which  had  previously  been  called  the  Ansonian 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  133,  v.  p.  233);  but  it  is  probable  that 
that  name  was  never  applied  in  the  more  extended 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  Sicilian  sea,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  portion  more  immediately  adjoining  the 
southern  ooastt  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian 
promontoiy.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  employed 
by  Pliny,  as  well  as  by  Polybius,  whom  he  cites  as 
his  authority.     (Plin.  /.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SICUM  (iucoijy,  Ptol.  u.  16.  §  4;  Plin.  iU.  22; 
Siclis,  Petit.  Tab.),  a  towu  of  Dalma^  to  the  E.  pf 
Tragurium,  on  the  read  to  Salona,  where  Clatidins 
is  said  to  have  quartered  the  veterans.  (Plin.  2.  c.) 
From  its  position  it  cannot  be  SebentcOf  with  which 
it  has  been  identified,  but  may  be  represented  by  tha 
vestiges  of  a  Roman  station  to  the  NW.  of  Cattel 
Vetturi,  on  the  Riviere  dei  CatteUi,  where  a  column 
with  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  M.  Julius  Philippus 
has  been  Utely  found,  as  well  as  mudi  pottery 
and  Soman  tiles.  (Wilkinson,  Didmatia,',  vol.  i.  p. 
176.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SrCYON  (i  and  4  3ucv^,  also  'icKwiv,  Bekker, 
.^neof.  p.  SSii:  Eth.  iixviiiiios:  the  territory  2i- 
Kvayla:   VatiWtd,') 

I.  Siluation. — Sicyon  was  an  important  dty  of 
Peloponnesus,  situated  upon  a  table-height  of  no  gresit 
elevatioD,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  firom  the 
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Coriathiui  galf.  Strabo  (nU.  p.  S81)  tamdHf  d«- 
■cribes  it  u  occn|7ing  a  ttnog  hill  diitaot  20  atadia 
(ram  the  sea,  thongh  he  adds  that  others  made  the 
diataaea  12  stadia,  which  niaj,  howerer,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  town  built  at  the  foot  of  the  table- 
heicfat.  Upon  this  height  the  modem  Tillage  of  Vati- 
Wtd  now  stands.  It  is  defended  on  eroy  side  hj  a 
nataral  wall  of  precipices,  which  can  be  ascended  onlj 
bjr  one  or  two  narrow  passages  from  the  plain.  A 
riTer  flown  npon  either  side  of  the  hill,  the  one  on 
the  eastern  aide  being  the  Aanpus,  and  that  on  the 
wcatem  side  the  Heliaaon.  When  Siejon  waa  at 
the  height  of  its  power,  the  eitj  consisted  of  three 
puts,  the  Acropolis  co  the  hill  of  VaiiliU,  the 
lower  town  at  its  foot,  and  a  port-town  upon  the 
coast.  The  port-town  waa  well  fortified.  (Swv- 
mrlmr  fjidir,  Xen.  HeU.  tU.  3.  §  2;  Poljrb.  t.  27; 
Pans.ii.12.  §  S:  Strab.  L  e.) 

IL  Biitory.  —  Sicyon  was  ooa  of  the  moat  an- 
cient dtiea  of  Greece,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  existed 
nnder  tbe  name  of  Aboialkia  (AryuiXeia,  Pans.  ii. 
S.  §  6)  or  Akoiau  (AfyioAoi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  382) 
long  before  the  arriral  of  Pebps  in  Greece.  It  was 
also  called  Meuoiib  (MqnirT)),  which  waa  appa> 
rentlj  its  sacerdotal  name,  and  nnder  which  it  is 
celebiated  aa  the  "  dwelling-pUue  of  the  blessed," 
and  as  the  spot  where  Promethens  instituted,  tbe  Hel- 
lenic sacrifices  and  deceived  Zeus.  (Staph.  B.  «.  *. 
aurwir;  Strab.  Tiii.  p.  382;  Callim.  Fragm.  195,  p^ 
aiS,ed.Emesti;  Heaiod.  TTia^i^.  535.)  Its  name  Tki^ 
CHI2IIA  (TiAxvu)  has  ivferanoe  to  its  being  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  the  workers  in  metaL  (Staph.  B. 
«.  r.  Xm^r).  Its  name  Aegialeia  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  autochthon  Aegialens,  and  paints 
to  the  time  when  it  was  tbe  chief  city  npon  the 
•outhem  eoaat  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  whole  of 
which  was  also  called  Aegialeia.  Its  later  name 
of  SicyoD  waa  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name,  who  became  king  of  the 
city,  and  who  is  represented  ss  a  son  of  either  Ha- 
lathoo  or  Metion.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  5.)  This  legend 
points  to  the  bet  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Siqron  were  lonians.  Aegialens  is  said,  in  some 
traditions,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Inachna,  the 
first  king  of  Argos,  and  the  brother  of  Phoronens. 
A  long  series  of  the  suoetasors  of  Aegialens  is  given, 
among  whom  one  of  the  most  celebrated  waa  the 
Argive  Adrastus,  who,  being  expelled  from  bis  own 
dominiona,  fled  to  Polybns,  then  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  him  on  tlie  throne.  (Enaeb. 
Chron.  p.  1 1 ,  seq. ;  AugusL  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  2 ;  Paus. 
ii.  6.  §§  6,  7.)  Homer  indeed  calls  Adrastus  first 
king  of  Sicyon  (Horn.  IL  ii.  572);  and  we  know 
that  in  historical  times  this  hero  was  worshipped 
in  the  city.  (Herod,  v.  67.)  Sicyon  was  subse- 
quently onnqoered  by  Agamemnon,  who,  however, 
left  Hippolytus  on  the  throne;  but  Sicyon  became  a 
tribntaiT  ci^  to  Slyoenae.  (Fans.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  7; 
Horn.  IL  ii.  573,  xxiiL  299.)  Hippolytus  was  the 
grandson  of  Phaestus,  who  was  a  son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  connection,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  not  expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection 
upon  tbe  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians  under 
Phaloes,  the  son  of  Temenua:  for  while  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  as  in  all  otlier  Doric  states,  were  di- 
Tidfd  into  three  tribes  nnder  the  names  of  Hylleis, 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatae,  the  original  Sicyonians 
were  formid  into  a  fourth  tribe,  under  the  name  of 
Aegialeis,  which  possessed  the  same  political  rights 
as  the  other  three.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  7;  Strab.  viii. 
f.  389;  Haiad.  t.  68.)    Sicyon  was  now  a  Dorian 
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■taia;  and  fhxn  this  time  ita  real  histmy  b^gim, 
It  waa  at  first  dependent  upon  Aigos  (Pans.  L  e.), 
which  was  <br  some  time  the  most  powerful  state  is 
tha  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  being  seond  to  it.  In  tbe 
Pint  Hessenian  War  tbe  Sicyuiians  fingbt  on  thg 
side  of  the  Hesseniana  along  with  the  Ar^ni  ini 
Areadiana.  (Pans.  iv.  11.  §  1.)  In  the  Second 
Hessenian  War,  abont  B.  a  676,  Sicyon  becsmg 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Ortbagoridae,  win 
governed  the  ci^  for  more  than  100  yesrt,  lad 
whose  mle  ia  praised  by  Aristotle  (A>JL  v.  9.  §  21) 
for  its  mildness.  The  bmily  of  the  Orthsgoridai 
belonged  to  the  non-Dorian  tribe,  and  the  cm- 
tinoanoa  of  their  power  ia  to  be  accounted  fir  b; 
the  fact  of  their  oeiag  supported  by  the  orijiinil 
population  against  the  Dorian  oonquerare.  Oitbi- 
goras,  the  founder  of  tbe  dynasty,  is  said  Is  bin 
been  originally  a  code.  (Aristot.  L  e. ;  Hdlad.  tf, 
PhaL  ood.  279,  p.  530 ;  Liban.  voL  iiL  p.  2S1,  oL 
Baiske.)  In  other  aroounts  Andreaa  is  menlicgcd 
ss  tlie  first  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrants  (Herod,  ri. 
126;  Diod.  Fragm.  VaL  U);  and  it  is  pnhiUe 
that  he  is  the  same  penon  as  Orthagcns,  as  the 
two  namea  do  not  occur  in  the  same  author.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Myron,  who  gained  a  dia- 
riot  victory  at  Olympia  in  b.  o.  618 ;  Mynn  b; 
Aristooymns;  and  Aristooymus  by  Clostbenea 
(Herod,  vi.  126;  Pans.  u.  8.  §  I,  vi.  19.  §  1.)  The 
latter  waa  celebrated  for  his  wealtti  and  migiiifi- 
cence,  and  waa  also  distinguished  by  his  bitter 
hatred  againat  Argos,  and  bis  systematic  endeavour 
to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribea.  He 
changed  the  ancient  and  venerable  names  of  ths 
three  Dorian  tribes  into  the  inaulting  names  d  Bj- 
atae,  Oneatae,  and  Choereatae,  fivm  the  three  Gnek 
words  signifying  tbe  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pifi; 
while  he  declared  the  superiority  of  bis  own  tribe 
by  giving  it  the  designation  of  Archelai,  or  lads  of 
the  people.  Cleisthenes  appears  to  have  cflntinaed 
despot  till  his  death,  which  may  be  placed  about 
B.  c.  560.  The  dynasty  peri^ihed  with  him.  He 
left  no  son ;  but  his  daughter  Agariste,  whom  ao 
many  suitors  wooed,  wss  married  to  the  Athenisa 
Megacles,  of  the  great  fiunily  of  the  Alcmaeooidse, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Clesstbenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  after  the  expulsiai  of 
the  Pei^tratidas.  The  names  given  to  tbe  tribes 
by  Cleisthenes  continued  in  use  for  sixty  yean  after 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  when  by  mutual  agreement 
the  ancient  names  were  restored.  (Henid.  vL  126 
— 131;  Grate,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iiL  f.  43,  seq.; 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Cleisthbhhs.) 

A  Dorian  reaction  appears  now  to  have  takes 
place,  for  during  a  long  time  afterwards  the 
Sicyonians  were  the  steady  alliea^of  the  Spartans. 
In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  a  480X 
the  Sicyoniana  sent  a  squadron  of  15  ships  Is 
Salamis  (Herod.  viiL  43),  and  a  body  of  30O0 
hoplites  to  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  In  the 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnmisn  wan 
the  territory  was  twice  invsded  and  kid  waste  by 
tbe  Athenians,  first  nnder  Tolmides  in  B.C.  45S 
(Tbnc.  i.  108;  Paus.  i.  27.  §  5),  and  a  secoultinie 
unda  Pericles,  B.C.  454  (Thno.  i.  Ill;  Diod.  xL 
88).  A  fow  years  later  (b.c.  445)  the  SicyoDiant 
supported  the  Megarians  in  their  revolt  fion  Atiiens. 
(Thuc.  i.  114.)  In  tbe  Peloponnesian  War  tbey 
sided  with  Sparta,  and  sent  a  contingent  of  slups  is 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  SO,  S3.)  I» 
a.  a  424  the  Sicyoniana  assisted  Bnsidas  in  hi< 
operations  againat  the  Athenians  in  the  MeganJ 
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(Thoe.  if.  70),  and  in  the  same  jmt  thrj  repnkad 
s  dcMOit  of  tbe  Athenians  nnder  Demosthenes  npco 
their  tairitorjr.  (Thnc.  it.  101.)  In  B.C.  419  thejr 
united  with  the  Corinthians  in  preventing  Alcibiades 
from  erecting  a  fortress  upon  the  Achaean  promDn- 
tMf  of  Rhinm.  (Thnc.  t.  53.)  Abont  this  time 
a  democratical  revolntioo  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  since  we  find  the  Lacedaemonians  establishing 
an  oligarchical  goremment  in  Sicyon  in  B.C.  417. 
(Thnc  T.  83.)  In  the  wan  of  Laeedaemon  against 
Corinth,  B.C.  394,  and  against  Thebes, B.C.  871, 
the  Sicjonians  espoused  the  side  of  the  Laoedasmo- 
Dians.  (Xeo.  BdL  It.  2.§  14,  ir.  4.  §  7,  seq.  vi. 
4.  §  18.)  Bnt  in  B.  C.  368  Sicyon  was  compelled 
bj  Epaminondas  to  join  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  to 
admit  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  into  the 
citadel.  Euphron,  a  leading  citizen  of  Sicfon, 
taking  advantage  of  these  cireomstanoes,  and 
supported  by  the  Area^ans  and  Argives,  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  democracj,  and  shcrtly  after- 
wards made  himself  tyrant  o{  the  city.  Bat  being 
expelled  by  the  Arcadians  and  Thebsns,  he  retired 
to  the  harbour,  which  he  surrendered  to  Sparta. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  he  returned 
to  Sicyon  ;  but  finding  hunself  unable  to  dislodge 
the  llieban  garrison  from  the  Acropolis,  he  re- 
paired to  Thebes,  in  hopes  of  obtainhig,  by  corrup- 
tion and  intrigue,  the  banishment  of  his  opponents 
and  the  restoration  of  his  own  power.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  enemies. 
(Xen.  BeU.  vii.  1—3  ;  Diod.  xv.  69,  70  ;  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Ettphroh.)  Sicyon  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  favorable  to  tyrants  ;  for,  after  a  short 
time,  we  again  find  the  city  in  their  power.  The 
ftcility  with  which  ambitious  citizens  obtained  the 
supreme  power  was  probably  owing  to  the  antago- 
nism between  tlie  Dorian  and  old  Ionian  inhabitants. 
Demosthenes  mentions  two  Sicyonian  tyrants, 
Aristratus  and  Epichares,  in  the  pay  of  Philip  (de 
Cor.  pp.  242,  324).  In  the  Lamian  war,  after  tbe 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.a  323,  the 
Sicyonians  joined  the  other  Greeks  against  the 
Macedonians.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.)  The  city  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Folysperchon  ;  and  after  his  murder  in  B.  o.  314, 
his  wife  Cratesipolis  continued  to  hold  tbe  town  for 
Cossander  till  b.c.  308,  when  she  was  induced  to 
betray  it  to  Ptoleiay.  (Diod.  xix.  67,  xx.  37.)  In 
B.  c.  303,  Sicyon  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Ptolemy, 
being  surprised  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the 
night.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  Sicyon  consisted 
of  three  distinct  parts,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Acropolis,  on  the  hill  of  VauSkd,  the  lower  city  at 
iu  foot,  and  the  port-town.  It  is  probable  that 
formerly  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  city  were 
nnited  with  the  port-town,  by  walls  extending  to  the 
sea;  but  the  three  quarters  were  now  separated  from 
one  another,  and  iben  was  even  a  vacant  space 
between  the  lower  town  and  the  citadel  Seeing  tbe 
difficulty  of  defending  so  extensive  a  space  with  the 
diminished  resources  and  population  of  the  city,  and 
anxious  to  secure  a  strongly  fortified  place,  Demetrius 
compelled  tbe  inhabitants  to  remove  to  tbe  site  of  the 
ancient  Acropolis,  which  Diodorus  describes  ss  "  a 
site  very  preferable  to  that  of  the  former  city,  the 
inclosed  space  bang  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded 
on  every  aide  by  precipices,  and  so  difficult  of  access 
that  it  would  not  be  passible  to  attack  the  walls  with 
machines."  This  new  dty  was  called  Demetrias. 
(Died.  XX.  102;  Pint  Demeir.  35  ;  Pans.  ii.  7. 
§  1 ;  Stiab.  viii.  p.  382.)     The  name  DeAetrias 
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soon  disappeared ;  but  the  city  eantinued  to  remu> 
upon  its  lofty  site,  which  was  better  adapted  than 
meet  mountain  heights  in  Greece  for  a  psrmaoent 
population,  since  it  oontauied  a  good  supply  of  water 
and  cultivable  land.  Pansaoias  (I  c.)  represents  the 
lower  town  as  the  original  city  of  Aegialens  ;  but 
Col.  Lsake  justly  remarks,  it  is  more  natural  to  con- 
clude that  the  first  establishment  was  made  upon  the 
hill  VaiUiU,  which,  by  its  strength  and  its  seenre 
distance  fnm  the  sea,  possssaes  attribntea  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  chief  cities  of  Greacei  Indeed, 
Pansanias  himself  confirms  the  antiquity  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  hill  of  Fariliid,  by  describing  all  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Sicyonians  as  standing 
upon  it.     (Leake,  Mono,  vol  iii.  p.  367.) 

After  Demetrias  quitted  Sicyon,  it  again  bacame 
subject  to  a  snoccasian  of  giants,  who  quickly  dis- 
placed one  another.  Cleon  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  Enthydemus  and  Timocleides ;  but  they 
were  expelled  by  the  people,  who  placed  Cleiniaa, 
the  fiitho:  of  Aratus,  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Cleiniaa  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  by  Abantidas 
who  seized  the  tyranny,  B.  a  264.  Abantidas  was 
murdered  in  his  tam,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
lather  Paaeas ;  but  he  again  was  murdered  by 
Nicccles,  who  had  held  the  sovereign  power  only 
four  months,  when  the  young  Aratus  surprised  th* 
citadel  of  Sicyon,  and  delivered  his  native  dty  from 
the  tyrant,  b.  g.  251.  (Pans.  ii.  8.  §§  1—3;  Pint, 
Ami.  2.)  Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon 
now  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  confederacy.  (Paua.  ii. 
8.  §  8;  Pint  AraL  9;  Polyb.  iL  43.)  In  oonse- 
qnence  of  its  being  a  member  of  the  league,  its  ter- 
ritory was  devastated,  both  by  Cleomenes,  b.  a  233 
(Pint  Arat  41,  Ckom.  19:  Polyb.  ii.  52),  and  by 
the  Aetolians,  B.c:22I.  (Polyb.  iv.  13.)  In  the 
Boman  wars  in  Greece,  Sicyon  was  fitvonred  bj 
Attains,  who  bestowed  handsome  presents  upon  it 
(Polyb.  xviL  1 6 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  40.)  Tbe  conquest  of 
Corinth  by  the  Bomans,  B.  c.  146,  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Sicyon,  for  it  obtained  the  greater  port  of 
the  neighbouring  territory  and  the  administrati(m  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Pans.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  But  even 
before  Corinth  was  rebuilt,  Sicyon  again  decUned, 
and  appears  in  an  impoverished  state  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1.) 
After  the  restoration  of  Corinth,  it  still  further  de- 
clined, snd  its  min  was  completed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destioyed  a  great  port  of  the  city,  so  that 
Panaanias  found  it  almost  depopulated  (ii.  7.  §  1). 
The  dty,  however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era;  for  HieroCles 
(p.  646,  Wees.)  mentions  New  Sicyon  (Nc'a  2i- 
Kvim)  among  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
maritime  town  was  probably  Old  Sicyon.  Under 
the  Byzantine  empire  Sicyon  was  called  Hellas,  and 
the  inhabitants  Helladid,  probably  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Bumnnding  Slavonic  inhabitanta. 
(JtiKuAry  4  >^  "twis,  Soidas  ;  rvv  SiicMn>(«v 
T«r  m>\  Xryoiiinn  'EXAaJtutvi',  Halala,  iv.  p.  68, 
Bonn.)  The  name  Kon/tfaf  (ri  BiuriAucci)  has 
reference  to  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings. 

in.  AH,  ^ — Sicyon  is  more  renowned  in  the 
artistic  than  in  the  political  history  of  Greece.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Grecian 
art,  and  wiis  celebrated  alike  for  its  painters  and 
sculptoiB.  According  to  one  tradition  painting  was 
invented  at  Sicyon,  where  Telephanes  was  the  first 
to  practise  the  monogram,  or  drawing  in  oatline 
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(Plin.  zzxT.  3.  a.  15);  mod  tb«  dty  long  ranumd 
the  home  of  punting  ("  iia  ilh  fait  patrui  pictsne  ' 
Plin.  xzzT.  II.  B.  40).  Sicjon  gave  its  name  to 
one  of  the  great  Bchooli  of  painting,  which  ifu 
foanded  bj  Eupompos,  and  which  produced  Pam- 
philos  and  Apelles.  (Plin.zzzT.  10.  a.  36.)  Sicyon 
waa  likewise  the  earliest  achool  of  statoaiy  in 
Gmca,  which  was  intradoced  into  the  city  bj 
Dipoenns  and  Senilis  from  Crete  about  B.C.  560 
(Plin.  xzzTi.  4);  bat  its  earliest  native  statoat;  of 
celabritj  was  Canachas.  LTsippos  was  also  a  native 
of  SicjoL  (Diet  of  Biogr.  *.  ra.)  The  citf  was 
thos  rich  in  works  of  art;  bat  its  moat  valnable 
paintings,  which  the  Sicyooians  had  been  obliged  to 
give  in  pledge  on  account  of  their  debts,  were 
removed  to  Borne  in  the  aedileship  of  H.  Scaoroa,  to 
adorn  his  theatre.  (Plin.  xxzv.  II.  a.  40.) 

Sicjon  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and 
■kill  displayed  in  the  varioos  articles  of  drws  made 
by  its  inhabitanta,  among  which  we  find  mention  of 
a  particnlar  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prised 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  155;  PoUnx, 
vii.  93 ;  Hesyoh.  «.  v.  iuamria ;  Auctor,  ad  Barmn. 
iv.  3,  ds  OtxU.  L  54;  Loent  iv.  II8I;  FesL  «.  e. 
Sia/oiua.') 

IV.  Topography  of  the  (%.— Fewcitiesin  Greece 
-were  more  finely  sitoatsd  than  Sicyoo.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stood  commands  a  most  splendid  view. 
Towards  the  nest  is  seen  the  plain  so  celebrated 
for  its  fertility;  towards  the  east  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Acrooorinthas;  while 
in  front  lies  the  sea,  with  the  noble  monntains  of 
Paniassns,  Helicon,  and  Cithaeron  rising  from  the 
opposite  coast,  the  whole  forming  a  charming 
prospect,  which  cannot  have  been  without  infioence 
in  caltivating  the  love  for  the  fine  arta,  for  which 
the  city  was  distingoished.  The  bill  of  Sicyoo 
is  a  tabalar  sammit  of  a  triangnlar  shape,  and  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  level  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocks  stretching  right  across  it,  and  form- 
ing an  abrupt  separation  between  the  two  levels. 
The  upper  level,  which  occupies  the  southern  point 
of  the  triangle,  and  is  about  a  third  of  the  whole, 
was  the  Acropolis  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  (4  nr 
AxpitnKa,  ii.  7.  §  5). 


MAP  OF  THx  srrs  OF  sicTOK  (fiom  Leake). 
A.  VaniiktL  ibb,  Remaioi  of  ancient  wallj. 

Pansanias  came  to  Sicyon  from  Corinth.  iSUx 
crossing  the  Asopus,  he  noticed  the  Olympieinm  on 
the  right,  and  a  little  farther  on  the  left  of  the  nxu) 
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the  tomb  of  Enpolis  of  Alhnt,  Ik  ai  fit 

After  passing  aone  otiier  scpaUniBDBa.ti 

entered  the  city  by  the  CoriiAiiiiKiiEia 

a    fountain  dropping  dovs  ina  ik  nscsf 

rocks,  whidi  was  thsnfcR  olU  Ek>  U- 

(avn),  or  the  droppiag  famitai.   Tnnani 

has  now  disappeared  in  consiqaaa  itit^ 

in  of  the  recks.     Upon  entsing  tb  ai  emui 

first  crossed  tiie  ledge  of  rocki  iKn&t  =■  ^ 

from  the  lower  levd,  and  paaed  MDiiiS^>w 

Here  be  noticed  tempka  of  Tjck  ad  !it^aa; 

of  which  then  are  still  bddi  tno&  hsu  a 

Acropolis  was  the  theatre,  tbcnaiisrfnca 

found,  in  oonfiimiity  with  the  baiifm  i  hi 

sanias,  in  the  ledgs  of  nda  itpotss  ^  ■ 

levels     On  theatageof  tbelhancfsaiaiaB 

of  a  man  with  a  shidd,  said  to  knt  kc  ia' 

Aratns.     Near  the  theatre  wis  tb  ue^  '  fr 

nysns,  &am  which  a  road  led  pat  tk  natfl* 

{je  of  Artemis  r.;inii«««  to  the  Agon.  i:ik» 

trance  of  the  Agora  was  the  hsfk  i  Mis 

Penuasiao:  and  in  the  AgastfceiiBiii'l^ 

which  appean  to  have  been  the  cW  ^eai 

Sicyon.     The  festival  of  kfdio  it  Sen  esk- 

bnited  in  tlM  ninth  Memeu  odt  d  Mr.  rf 

Antna,  when  he  ddivered  his  asbw  d^sM 

tyrant,  gave  as  the  watchrad  'AsiMv  ia^ 

teCiot.    (Pint  .ilnii.  7.)    In  the  lia  tf  rifli* 

(xvii.  16)  a  tsazen  coksaal  data  rf  bf  M- 

Ins  L,  10  cobits  high,  stood  in  the  hfia  wA 

temple  of  ApoUo;  bat  this  stitne  is  D«  bm' 

by   Pansanias,  and   had  tbenfiR  y^  i* 

appeared.     (Pans.    ii.    7.  §§   %-i-)  J«* 

temple  of  Peitho  was  a  saoctssij  oskobs* 

the  Soman  emperors,  and  fomerij  the  bawl* 

tyrant  Cleon.   Before  it  stood  the  bna^i>* 

(Pans.  ii.  8.  §  8),  and  near  h  it  t!x  <• 

Isthmian  Poseidon,  and  statnai  cf  Zns  lieem 

and  of  Artemis  Pabraa.  the  finicr  RKsi&t' ^ 

mid,  the  Utter  a  cdamn.     In  the  Xfa  •?-  ^ 

the  oonncU-hoose  (3atAevn|fH*X*'''  >  ^^ 

by  Cleisthenes  oat  of  the  spoils  d  Csu  » 

wise  a  brazen  statue  of  Zens,  the  mtiil-.nMt 

a  gilded  statoe  of  Aitemis,  a  reined  ts^e^ 

Lyoeius,  and  statues  of  the  dasgben  d  Fr>ci  ■ 

Hercules,  and  of  Hermea  Agoraoia.  (I^  t  ^  !| 

6,7.)  ThePoedleStworpamtedsCDmap^ 

in  the  Agora,  bnt  is  not  mentiosMd  br  ?»■»>  > 

was  adorned  with  namerons  painti^  vbkii  '^* 

the  subject  of  aworkofPolainoii.  (Aibs.i^^.-''' 

Pansanias   then   prac«eded  ts  tfas  Gjiia^ 

which  he  deecribes  as  not  &r  fioa  l^  Ajro-   * 

Gymnasium  contained  a  qaibk  stales  i  £2^ 

by  Scopes;  and  in  another  part  a  tempit  i  ^^ 

in  a  sacred  udasure,  named  Pasdiae.  f  i«^  ^^ 

a  road  led  to  two  large  incIasnns,saindS'^' 

and  Aphrodite,  both  of  which  nn  siiiw  " 

several  statues  and  buildings.    Frte  i^  V^* 

sinm  Pansanias  went  past  the  tisipis  <  ^"^ 

Phenea  to  the  gymnasium  of  Qeoas,  vt>'  * 

used  for  the  training  of  the  EplKbi,  lai  'Ui  * 

tained  statues  of  Artemis  and  Bered»   ('^  ^ 

10.)  It  is  evident  thu  this  gymnsies  » ^^* 

from  the  one  already  deacribeJ,  as  Paaissat ' 

tiuuee  his  coune  towards  the  saa^^ds.  F.iB'' 

he  turns  towards  the  gate  of  the  dcr  a> 

Sacred, near  which  there  {aauerij  ^m1i»»'* 

temple  of  Athena,  built  by  Epopens,  as  '<  ^ 

mythical  kings  of  Sicyoo,  bot  which  isi!  >h 

by  lightning,  and  of  which  aothiBg  <^  <^ 

bat  the  altar:  this  temple  017  fs^*  ^  " 
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the  one  raered  to  Athena  Golocuia.  mentioned  by 
Athenaens  (iu.  p.  72).  There  were  two  adjoining 
temples,  one  eacred  to  Artemis  and  Apollo,  boilt  by 
Epopeus,  and  the  otlier  sacred  to  Hera,  erected  by 
Adrastos,  who  was  himself  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  Sicyon  (Herod,  v.  68;  Find.  JVem.  iz.  20).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  ancient  temples  stood 
in  the  original  Acropolis  of  Sicyon;  and  indeed 
Pausanias  elsewhere  (ii.  5.  §  6)  expressly  states 
that  the  ancient  Acropolis  occupied  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  We  may  pbice  these  temples 
near  the  northern  edge  of  the  hill  npon  the  site  of 
the  modem  Tillage  of  Vatiliti;  and  accordingly  the 
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remarkable  opening  in  the  rocks  near  the  Tilhge 
may  be  regarded  as  the  positira  of  the  Sacred  Gats, 
leading  into  the  ancient  Acropolis.  (Leake,  ilorea, 
vol.  iiL  p.  372.) 

In  descending  from  the  Heraenm,  on  the  road  to 
the  plain,  was  a  temple  of  Demeter;  and  close  to  the 
Heraeum  were  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Camelus  and  Hera  Prodromia,  of  which  the  latter 
was  founded  by  Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenos. 
(Pans.ii.  11.  §§  1,2.) 

The  walls  of  Sicyon  followed  the  edge  of  the 
whole  hill,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  parts. 
The  direction  (^  the  ancient  streets  may  also  still  be 


pULir  or  THi  Bucrs  of  ootok  (Gram  the  French  Conmiission). 

A.  Acropoha  ttam  the  time  of  Dematrlal.  |  6.  Probable  ilte  of  tbe  Agora. 

I.  Temple  of  Tyche  and  the  Dioicurl.  I  6.  Roman  Building. 

3.  Theatre.  I  a  a  Road  from  the  lake  of  Stymphalua  to  Vatilika 
S.  sodium.  I  sndCorinlb. 

4.  Probable  site  or  the  Gjmoailum. 

TOU  IL  3  • 
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Mlomd  bj  the  nidiiig  foondatkoi  of  iba  booHi: 
tbaj  nin  with  mathonatieal  pradnoo  fttm  ME.  to 
SW.,  and  ban  NW.  to  SE.,  thn*  foUowisg  tha  rale 
of  VitraThu.  Few  of  the  raini  riee  mbore  the 
gnnnd;  bat  then  u  a  Bonn  boUdiog  better  pm- 
■erred,  ud  eooteiaui);  leTenl  chamben,  which  lies 
near  the  ridge  eeparatin;  the  two  lereli  of  the  hill. 
Leake  tnppoeee  that  thia  bnilding  was  probably  the 
praetorinm  of  the  Boman  goremor  during  the  period 
between  the  deetraetian  of  Corinth  bj  Hninmiiu 
and  iu  reitontion  bj  Jolioa  Caeaar,  when  Siejon 
was  the  capital  of  the  aorroanding  conntiy;  bnt 
Bwra  reeaot  obaerren  an  inclined  to  think  that  the 
rnina  are  thoae  of  hatha.  Weat  of  thia  bnilding  are 
tha  theatra  and  the  atadiam;  and  the  modara  road 
which  leads  from  VatUiid  to  Stjmphalaa  rone  be- 
tween this  Roman  building  and  the  theatra  and  then 
through  a  portion  of  tha  atadium.  The  theatre  was 
cut  oat  of  the  rock,  separating  the  two  lerela  of  the 
hill,  u  already  de«7ibed;  ita  total  diameter  was 
aboat  400  feet,and  that  of  the  crcheatn  100.  Each 
wing  was  anpported  by  a  mala  of  maaoniy,  pene- 
trated by  an  arched  paaaage.  To  the  NW.  of  the 
theatre  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  of  which  the 
total  length,  including  the  seats  at  the  eircnlar  end, 
is  about  680  fcet.  CoL  Leake  remarks  that "  the 
stadium  lesemblee  that  of  Heaaene,  in  harmg  had 
aeats  which  ware  not  oootiaued  thiongh  the  whole 
length  of  the  aidea.  About  BO  feet  of  the  recti- 
linear extremity  bad  no  seats;  and  thia  part,  instead 
of  being  excavated  oat  of  the  hill  like  the  reat,  ia 
fanned  of  ftctitioua  ground,  aupported  at  the  end  by 
a  wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  still  exists." 
There  are  also,  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  hill,  remaina 
of  aareral  subterraneous  aqueducts,  which  supplied 
the  town  with  water.  The  opening  of  oie  of  them 
is  seen  oo  the  SE.  aide  of  the  theatre;  and  there  is 
another  opening  now  walled  up  W.  of  the  modern 
Tillage.  The  tyrant  Niooclea  eacaped  through  theae 
subterraneous  passages  when  Sicyon  was  taken  by 
Aratna.  (Pint.  Arat.  9.) 

V.  Topograpkg  of  Out  SKjKmao.— The  territory 
of  Sicyon  was  veiy  small,  and,  in  fact,  was  little 
more  than  the  valley  of  the  Aaopos.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Asopna  is  con- 
fined between  moontains,  but  near  the  sea  it  opens 
out  into  a  wide  plain,  which  was  called  Asofia. 
CAcrwrla,  Sirab.  viil  p^  382,  ix.  p.  408 :  Pans.  iL 
1.  §  I.)  This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its  fieitility 
fjJrta  ^punai  M  rf  rlt  iucuifioy  wttloy  yttifrytiy, 
Lucian,  /carom,  c.  18),  and  was  especially  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  (**  Sicyonia  baoca,' 
Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  519;  Ov.  Xp.  ex  Pout.  iv.  15.  10; 
Sut.  Thib.  iv.  SO.)  The  neighbouring  sea  supplied 
an  abundance  of  excellent  fish.  (Athen.  L  p.  37.) 
It  was  aeparated  fixHn  the  Corinthia  on  the  £.  by 
the  river  Memea,  and  from  the  tarritoiy  of  Pellene 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sythaa;  and  co  the  S.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  territmiea  of  Pbliua  and  Cleonae. 
Ac  one  time  the  territory  of  Sicyon  must  have  ex- 
tended even  beyond  the  Sythaa,  since  GonussA  or 
DosusaA,  which  biy  W.  of  this  river,  is  described 
by  Psnsanias  as  belonging  to  the  Sicyonians.  [Pk[#- 
LESB,  p.  S71,a.]  Between  the  Belisaoa  and  the 
Sythas  was  probably  the  river  Selleeis,  with  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Ephyra,  mentioned  by 
Stnibo  (viii.  p.  338).  [Ephyra,  No.  3.]  Sii^ 
Btadia  S.  of  Sicyon,  and  near  the  {rontieni  of  Phliasia, 
WHS  Titane  or  Titana,  the  moet  important  of  the 
dependenciea  of  Sicyon.  [Titane.]  Forty  atadia 
beyond  Titane  was  PUIius;   but  this  road,  which 


SIDE 
was  too  ismw  for  eaniagea,  wsa  aot  As  dinct 
road  bam  Sicyon  to  Phlina.  The  direct  mad  vu 
to  the  right  of  the  Asopus;  and  the  drcnilooi  mi 
through  Titane  to  the  left  of  that  river.  Benwn 
these  two  toads,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  fram 
Sicyon,  was  a  sacred  grove,  containing  a  temple  of  the 
Enmenides.  (Pans.  ii.  1 1 .  §  3,  bcq.)  East  of  Sicyoi 
was  Epieicia,  on  the  river  Nemea:  [Erixicu.]  Is 
the  same  direction  was  the  fbrtreaa  Dsrab.  (A<i», 
Xen.  HeU.  viL  I.  §  22.)  There  waa  also  a  fortna 
Phoebia,  taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  maith 
through  the  valley  of  the  Aaopos:  it  is  pn>baUjti» 
same  plaoe  as  Bnphia.  [Bdpbia.]  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
412)  mentions  a  demns  Plataeae  in  the  Sejaa. 
(Hagen,  SkyoHia,  B^moot.  1831 ;  Gooipf,  S- 
cyomooonm  ^S^pec.  EeroL  1832,  Torg.  1834;  Bo- 
brik,  De  Sieyomag  Topographia,  BegimodL  1839; 
Leake,  iforea,  vol  iii.  p.  351,  aeq. ;  BoUsre, 
Rechercka,  4c.  ^  30,  seq.;  Koaa,  Ram»  im  Pda- 
pomtei,  f.  39,  seq.;  Cnrtina,  PekpommaM,  voL  ii. 
p.  482,  aeq. ;  Beul^  £tmda  tar  le  PHopothi, 
p.343,aeq.) 


coin  OF  SICTOa. 

SIDAE  (Z(8eu),  a  pUce  in  Boeotia,  oeMntiJ 
for  its  pomegranates.  Hence  the  Boeotians  called 
tliia  fruit  oi'Sif,  though  the  more  usual  name  mi 
^li.  As  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  coDtaidxi 
with  the  Boeotiaos  for  the  poasessifla  of  the  plans,  it 
most  have  been  upon  the  borders  of  Attica,  bu 
its  exact  site  ia  luiknowiL  (Athen.  xir.  pp.  630, 
651.) 

SIDE  (2/Si):  EA.  Z<SVqi>  a  town  with  a  goal 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  50  stadia  to  tin 
west  of  tha  river  HeUs,  and  350  ea;>t  of  AUsleis. 
{Stad.  Mar.  Uag.  §  214,  foil.)  The  town  vu 
founded  by  Cumae  in  Aeolis.  (Scylax,  PrripL 
p.  40;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  667,  camp.  p.  664:  Steph.  B. 
s.  o.;  Pomp^  Mela,  i,  IS.^  Arrian  (.ilitoft.  i.  26) 
who  admits  the  Cumaean  origin  of  the  place,  reUis 
a  tradition  current  at  Side  itaelf,  according  to  wbH 
the  Sidetae  were  the  moet  ancient  colonists  sent  <nt 
from  Cumse,  but  soon  after  their  establishmest  ii 
their  new  home  forgot  the  Greek  langnage,  sod 
formed  a  peculiar  idiom  for  themselves,  which  ra 
not  tmderstood  even  by  the  oeigbbonring  barhiriuB. 
When  Alexander  appeared  before  Side,  it  snrreodend 
and  received  a  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  tinw  •/ 
Antiochus  the  Great,  a  naval  engagement  took  pUa 
off  Side  between  tbe  fleet  of  Antiochus,  oommamlAi 
by  Hannibal,  and  that  of  the  Bhodians,  in  whirl 
the  former  was  defeated.  (Liv.  xxxv.  13,  18,  xurii. 
23,  24.)  Polybius  (v.  73)  sUles  that  then  exisilel 
great  enmity  between  the  people  of  Side  and  Kr 
pendtts.  At  the  time  when  the  piiates  had  reacbpil 
their  highest  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  msdt 
Side  their  principal  port,  and  used  it  as  a  market  Go 
dispose  of  their  prisoners  and  booty  by  aactioo. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)  Side  oontinned  to  be  a  ton  of 
considerable  importanoe  under  the  Bonaa  eapenxs, 
and  in  the  ultimate  division  of  tbe  province  it 
became  tbe  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  (Hiaod 
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p.  682;  ConeO.  Const  ii.  p.  340.)  The  chief  di- 
Tinitj  of  this  city  was  Athena,  who  is  therefore  seen 
represented  on  its  coins,  holding  a  pomegranate 
{(rltn)  in  her  hand.  (Sestini,  Num.  Vet.  p.  392, 
foil.;  comp.  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  12;  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  iii.  6;  Athen.  viii.  p.  350;  Pans.Tiii.  28.  §2; 
PtoL  ▼.  5.  §  2,  Tiii.  17.  §  31.)  The  exact  site  of 
ancient  Side,  which  is  now  called  Ethy  AdaHa,  as 
well  as  its  remains,  have  been  described  by  modem 
traTellera.  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  146,  foil),  who 
gives  an  excellent  plan  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  place,  states  that  the  city  stood  on  a  low  penin- 
snla,  and  was  soiroanded  by  walls;  the  part  fiicing 
the  land  was  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  mnch 
of  it  is  still  perfect.  There  were  fonr  gates,  one 
from  the  eoontiy  and  three  from  the  sea.  The 
agora,  ISO  feet  in  diameter,  was  snrronnded  by  a 
double  row  of  columns.  One  side  of  the  square  is 
at  present  occupied  by  the  mins  of  a  temple  and 
portico.  The  theatre  appears  like  a  lofty  acropolis 
rising  firom  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  of  any  seen  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  harbour  consisted  of  two  small  moles, 
connected  with  the  quay  and  principal  sea  gate.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  were  two  artificial 
harbonra  for  larger  vessels.  Both  are  now  almosit 
filled  with  sand  and  stones,  which  have  bean  borne 
in  by  the  swell.  The  earliest  corns  of  Side  are  ex- 
tremely ancient ;  the  inscriptions  are  in  veiy  barba- 
rous characters,  resembling  the  Phoenician,  and  the 
Imperial  coins  exhibit  the  proud  dtles  cf  \afiTporinj 
and  (i^»>.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  44,  161 ;  Span- 
heim,  Ih  Urn  et  Praat.  Ifwn.  p.  879 ;  Fellows,  Alia 
Minor,  p.  201;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  195,  foil.) 

Respecting  Side,  the  ancient  name  of  Polemoninin, 
see  PoLSHONniH.  [L.  8.] 

SIDE  (,aSv),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  a  little  N.  of  the  promontory  Halea.  It 
was  said  to  have  existed  before  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, and  to  have  derived  its'name  from  a  daughter 
a(  Dajiaos.  The  inhabitants  were  removed  by  the 
Dorian  conquerors  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Boeae.  It  probably  oci^pied  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  George,  where  there  is  a  port  (Scylax, 
p.  17;  Pans.  iii.  22.  §  11;  BoUaye,  Redierchet, 
^  p.  99 ;  Curtius,  Pelopouneio*,  voL  iL  p  297.) 

SIDE'NE  (iiHirri).  1-  A  town  of  Mysia,  on 
the  river  Granicns,  which  was  destroyed  by  Croesos, 
and  was  never  rebuilt,  in  consequence  of  a  eunse 
pronounced  on  the  site  by  the  destroyer.  (Strab.  xiiL 
pp.  587,  601.) 

2.  A  town  in  Lycia,  mentioned  only  by  Ste- 
phanns  B.  («. «.)  on  the  aathori^  of  the  l^/tUaea  of 
Xantboa. 

3.  A  district  on  the  ooast  of  Pontns,  about  the 
month  of  the  river  Sdenus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Side,  afterwards  called  Polemoninm. 
The  greater  part  of  the  district  was  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river  (Strab.  L  p.  52,  iL  p.  126,  ziL 
pp.  547,  648,  SS6;  Flin.  vi.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDEia  (Zijtqroi),  a  people  of  Arabia  Feliz, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Tbamyditae  on  the 
north,  and  the  Darrae  on  the  south,  on  the  Elanitio 
gulf  (vi.  7.  §  4).  Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with 
the  Sjeheyiu  tribe  of  Borckhardt,  in  the  north  of  the 
Sedja*,  extending  along  the  coast  from  Jdiel 
Haaane  (certainly  identical  with  the  Hippos  Hons 
—both  meaning  Hone-mountain — of  Ptolemy),  to 
Tembo.  **  All  the  circumstances,  of  name,  locality, 
and  neighbonrbood,"  he  says, "  concur  to  prove  their 
idwitity."    (Arabia,  Y0I.L  p.  126.)  [G.  W.] 
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SIDETn  (2i}«im/,  SciSiraf,  iOnmC),  a  German 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  month 
of  the  river  Suebns  and  that  of  the  Viadns.  (Ptol.  ii. 
11.  §  14.)  It  is  passible  that  Sibini  (iieimC)i» 
only  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name  of  this  same  tribei 
(Zenss,  Die  Dmttchen,  p  154.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDE'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Pontns,  having  iu 
sources  in  Mount  Paryadres,  and  flowing  through 
the  district  of  Sidene  into  the  Euzine ;  at  its  month 
was  thq  town  of  Side  or  Polemooinm  (Pfin.  vi.  4), 
from  which  the  river  is  now  called  Pouleman  ChaL 
(Oomp.  Hamilton,  Beaearche;  i.  p.  270.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDEBIS,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18),  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian 
sea.  It  cannot  be  now  determined  to  which  river 
he  refers,  but  he  states  from  it  the  Caspian  sea  was 
called  the  Hyrcanian.  [V.] 

SIDEHUS  (StSqpoifs),  according  to  Soylax  (p  39) 
a  promontory  and  a  port-town  on  the  ooast  of  Lycia. 
The  same  place  seems  to  be  meant  in  Stephanus  B. 
(t.  V.  iiiapoSs'),  when  he  calls  Sidams  a  town  and 
harbour.  Col.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  189)  has 
shown  that  the  town  of  Siderus  is  in  all  proba- 
bility no  other  than  Olympns,  on  the  south  of  Pha- 
selis.  [L.  Sl] 

SlDICIin  (SiSiKoui),  a  people  of  Central  Italy 
bordering  on  the  Samnites  and  Campanians.  In  the 
time  of  the  geographers  they  had  disappeared  as  a 
people,  or  become  absorbed  into  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Campanians  (Strab.  v.  p  237),  but  at  an 
earlier  period  they  appear  as  a  wholly  independent 
people.  Their  chief  city  was  Teanuin,  on  the  K 
elope  of  the  Tolcanic  moimtain  group  of  Xoeca 
Monftna :  but  they  had  at  one  time  extended  their 
power  considerably  further  to  the  N.  and  np  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  as  the  territory  of  Fregellae  ia 
said  to  have  been  subject  to  them,  befon  they  were 
dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Volscians  (Liv.  viii.  22). 
It  is  clear  however  that  this  extension  of  their  limits 
vras  of  short  duration,  or  at  all  events  had  ceased 
before  they  first  appear  in  history.  Strabo  tells  ns 
expressly  that  they  were  an  Oscan  tribe  (JL  c),  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  coins  of  Teanum  still  extant, 
which  have  Oscan  inscriptions.  They  were  there- 
fore doeely  allied  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Campanians  on  the  S.  and  the  Aurund  and  Aus^aiea 
m  the  W.  Hence  Virgil  associates  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sidicinian  plains  ("  Sidicina  aeqnoia,"  ^en.  viL 
727)  with  the  Aurnncans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cales.  The  last  city  is  assigned  by  Silins  Italicus 
to  the  Sidicini,  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  other 
authorities  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  511).  The  name  of 
the  Sidicini  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  B.  o.  343, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  who  had 
been  long  pressing  npon  thsir  neighbours  the  Vol- 
scians. UnaUe  to  oimtand  with  these  formidable 
assailants,  the  Sidicini  had  reoonrse  to  the  Cam- 
panians,  who  sent  an  army  to  their  assistance,  but 
were  easily  defeated  (Liv.  vil  29,  30),  and  being 
in  their  turn  threatened  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
Samnites,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Btmie.  During 
the  war  which  followed  (the  First  Samnite  War),  we 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  Sidicini,  but  by  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  it  (in  b.  o.  341)  it  was  par- 
ticularly stipulated  that  the  Samnites  should  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  ambitious  designs  against  that 
people  (Id.  viii.  1,  2).  Thus  ahuidoned  by  the 
Romans  to  thmr  &te  the  Sidicini  had  recourse  to  the 
Latins  (who  were  now  openly  shaking  off  their 
connection  with  Rome)  and  the  Campanians :  and 
the  Samnites  were  a  second  time  drawn  off  from 
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their  gpecbl  nttack  on  thia  peti;  people  to  oppoK  a 
more  powerAil  coalition  (/i.  2, 4,  6).  It  is  clear  that 
the  Sidicini  took  part  as  allies  of  the  Latins  and 
Gampaniins  in  the  irar  that  followed :  bat  we  have 
no  acoonnt  of  the  terms  thej  obtained  in  the  general 
settlement  of  the  peace  in  b.  a  338.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  thej  retained  their  independence,  as 
immediataly  afterwards  we  find  tliem  engaging  in  a 
war  on  their  own  account  with  their  ndghbonrs  the 
Aumncaog.  The  Romans  esponaed  the  defence  of 
tlie  latter  people,  bat  before  thej  were  able  to  take 
the  field,  the  Aurancans  were  compelled  to  abaodon 
their  ancient  citj,  which  was  destroyed  bj  the  Sidi- 
cini, and  withdrew  to  Saesaa.  (Lir.  viiL  15.)  The 
Ausoniana  of  Cales  had  on  this  occasion  been  indnced 
to  make  common  caoM  with  the  Sidicini,  bat  their 
combined  forces  were  easily  defeated  by  the  Boman 
consuls.  Cales  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans  ;  bat  though  the  territory  of  the  Sidicini 
was  oTemin  by  the  consuls  of  B.  c.  332,  who  esta- 
blished their  winter-qoarters  there  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Samnites,  their  city  of  Teanam 
still  held  oat  {lb.  16,  17).  Nor  do  we  know  at 
what  time  it  fell  into  the  povrer  of  the  Komans,  or 
on  what  terms  the  Sidicini  were  ultimately  received 
to  submission.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that  thia  took 
place  before  B.  c.  S97,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
oniisul  Decius  Mus  advanced  to  attack  the  Samnitea 
"  per  Sidicinum  agrmn  "  in  a  manner  that  certainly 
implies  the  district  to  have  been  at  that  time  friendly, 
if  not  subject,  to  Rome  (Liv.  z.  14). 

After  this  tlia  name  of  the  Sidicini  never  albican 
in  history  as  that  of  a  people,  bnt  their  territoiy  (the 
"  Sidicinus  ager")  is  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  travenad  and  ravaged  by 
Hannibal  co  his  march  from  Capaa  to  Rome  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9) .  The  Sidicini  seem  to  have  gradnally  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  portion  of  the  Campanian 
people,  in  common  with  the  Ausonians  of  Cales  and 
tlie  Anruncans  of  Saessa,  and  the  name  still  occars 
occasionally  as  a  municipal  designation  equivalent  to 
the  Teanenses  (Liv.  xxvi.  15;  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  41). 
Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  his  time  us  an  extinct  tribe 
of  Oscan  race:  and  under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
only  trace  of  them  preserved  was  in  the  epitliet  of 
Sidiciniim,  which  still  continned  to  be  applied  to  the 
city  of  Teanum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9  ;  PtoL  iil  I.  §  68;  Sil.  ItaL  v.  551.  xii.  524.) 
[Tbandii.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

SIDODO'NE  (iiSaUm  or  Si7iSiiv>i,  Arrian.  Ind. 
e.  37),  a  small  phtce  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
noticed  by  Arrian  in  Nearchns's  voyage.  Kemp- 
thome  thinks  that  it  is  represented  by  a  small 
fishing  village  called  Mogou;  but  Miilier  suggests, 
what  seems  more  probable,  that  it  is  the  present 
Duan.  iGtogr.  Graac  Umur.  p.  359,  ed.  HBUer, 
Paris,  1855.)  [V.] 

SIDOLOCUS  or  SIDOLEUCUS,  in  Gallia,  is 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  when  he  is 
speaking  of  Julian's  march  from  Auguslodnnum  to 
Autissiodurum.  Sidolocum  is  supposed  to  be  SauUem 
[Chora.]  [G.  L.] 

SIDON  (Sitaiv:  Efk.  ZiSiirias,),  a  very  ancient 
and  important  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  derived  its  origin  and  name 
from  Sidon,  the  fitatbom  sou  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
IS;  Joseph.  AtiL.  L  6.  §  2),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Mosas  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Canaaoitjsh 
settlements,  as  Gasa  was  the  soathemmost  (Gea. 
z.  19);  and  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  it  is  said  of 
2ebulufi  "  iiis  border  shall  be  onto  Sidon '  (xlix. 


smos. 

13).  At  the  time  of  the  Bates  rfirdSn 
of  Israel,  it  was  already  diitiogviel  a  at  i^ 
pellatiuoof  "  the  Great '  (JcaL  li. !:  ai^  a 
LXX.  ver.  2),  and  waa  ia  the  ezaae  as  >nr 
which  was  drawn  {rem  Moaat  "isx  iiM 
Uount  Hot  in  Aiat.  zxuv.  7)  «  di  as:  <^^ 
Sidon,  where  it  ia  meiiliMiHl  b  tk  la^  i  -3* 
tribe  of  Aaber,  as  ah»  is  "theaxvEaBiTrt.' 
(Joai.  xix.  28,  29.)  It  was  see  a  i^  .n 
from  which  the  Israelites  &i  nrK  fr^mm  it  -^ 
ishabitanta.     (Jwig.  L  31.) 

As  the  origin  of  this  andcBt  dtr.  a  'XT. 
and  mami£>ctuiea,  have  bea  tuoai  oia  If* 
in(3A,  it   only  nmaina  in   this  fliee  s  y:^ 
its  geogiaphiod  position  and  nisboss »s i  ■ 
either  serve  to  illnatnte,  <r  an  ^aesBi ; 
history. 

It  is  stated  by  Josqihas  ts  km  In  i  Vi 
journey  from  the  aita  of  Dan,  sSbob  fiza 
(.^at.  T.  &  §  1)l     Scnboidanait  lOOaui* 
Beiytoi,  200  N.  of  Tyre,  and  dcaoiia  im  s.-J 
on  a  fiiir  haven  of  the  tnHtinm;    Bt  la  :  ■ 
attempt  to  settle  the  qnestius  lit««3  '.a  '  ■ 
cities,  but  remarkx  that  while  Sda  i>  as  --- 
brated  by  the  poets  (of  whan  BaoEr  io  '^ 
much  as  name  Tyre),  the  ocirairti  a  !r--'  > 
Spain,  even  beyond  the  Pillan  d  Bbcii&.  '' '  < 
more  hoooar  to  Tyre  (xvi  2.  §§  2i,  M>  -  ■ 
dotus's  account  of  the  on^  iif  tie  na  u  .■v 
given  under  PuoKXIdA  [p.  607,  k],is>>< 
to   be   in   accordance   with  that  if  «fe  r^ 
Jnstin  fallows  it,  bnt  gives  a  &Saat  ers--- 
the  name;  "  Coodita  nrbe,  qmni  a  ps^t  ^^^- 
Sidona  appellavenmt,  nam  pisctB  fbaa:^  r 
vocant; "  but  thia  ia  an  envr  coRcud  h  li-'  • 
and  Geseniua  (Lex.  t.  r.  ]^*f«vY  wi!i>dEit>rx 

1)y,  "to  hunt  or  tmire''  gam^  bidL  Kt 
indiiferently,  so  that  the  town  mast  km  isw  > 
name  frotn   the  occapatieo  of  thi  iibib'^'  < 
fishers,  and  not  from  the  aboadaaK  rf  i' 
Ritter  refers  to  the  panallel  rase  rf  Bok-ana  - 
sea  of  Tiberias-     {EriOandt,  Sgnm.  td  i'. ;  ■ 
Plinr,  who  moitioQs  it  aa  '^  anite  vitd  1^<-' 
que  Boeotiarumparena,*  places  "SanptaS'.'^'" 
oppida  *  between  it  and  Tyre  (v.  13).  It  ii:a> 
XXX.  M.  r.  fixan  Berytns,  zxir.  bm  Tir. : 
Itinenuy  of  Antoninus  (pw  149X  Battkrlor: 
Hierasolymitanum  reckons  it  xxvSL  ina.  :•' 
pbicing  Heldua  and  Par^ifaiiian  betma  ; :   '<' 
Scylax  mentions  the  ckaed  haiboor  of  Sfa  •- 
KXttris,  p.  42,  ed.  Hudson),  wbidt  is  rv  : 
described  by  a  later  writer,  Adilhs  Tt^- 
A.  o.  500),  who  repnaenta  Sidoai  as  si»»!  • 
Assyrian  sea,  itself  the    aietTopa&s  tf  :»  • ' 
nicians,  whose  citjaens  were  the  laectsm  ' 
Thebana.     A  double  haiboor  shetax  tia  s 
wide  gulf;  for  whore  tha  bay  is  omnd  <8  -^  ~-' 
hand  side,  a  second  mouth  has  bean  faaal.  z*  - 
which  the  water  again  enters,  sfieiiajC  ^-  ' 
may  be  regarded  as  a  harhour  ef  thi  fciHfis 
tins  inner  basin,  the  vessels  ixaiU  Gs  ient&7  <:- 
the  winter,  while  the  onier  one  aamd  fa  ^ ' 
mer.     (Cited  by  Reland,  TVifasa.  ^  101!'^    • 
inner  port  ReUmd  conjectorea,  with  gnat  ^■f' 
is  the  closed  port  of  Scylax,  and  tsbeilic&i' 
the  second  harbour  described  I7  Soak  ^ 
where  he  says  there  was  cne  ck»ed  aad  aao' 
horboor,  caUed  the  Egyptiaa.    Ike  lest '&• ' 
the  site  is  givon  by  Pooocka.     "  It  ms  ir:-'- 
says,  " on  a  rising  graond,  drfeoded  Ix  th  -• 
the  north  and  wast     The  jaeaeM  atjif^ 
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the  Dorth  iii<1e  of  the  hill.  The  old  city  seems  to 
have  extended  fortber  ea-st,  u  may  be  judged  from 
the  fuundatioDs  of  a  thick  wall,  that  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  east;  on  the  soatb  it  was  probably 
bounded  by  a  rivulet.,  the  large  bed  of  which  might 
eerre  for  a  natural  tiMxe;  as  another  might  which  is 
on  the  north  side,  if  the  city  extended  so  far,  as 
some  seein  to  think  it  did,  and  that  it  Htretcbed  to 
tlie  east  as  far  as  the  high  hill,  which  is  about 
tliree  qiiarters  of  a  mile  from  the  present  town. . .  . 
On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  then  are  great  ruins 
of  a  fine  fort,  the  walla  of  which  were  built  with 
very  large  stones,  12  feet  in  length,  which  is  the 
thickness  of  the  wall;  and  some  are  11  feet  broad, 
and  .'i  deep.  The  harbour  is  now  choked  up. . . .  This 
harbour  seems  to  be  the  minor  port  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xn.  p.  756)  for  the  winter;  the  outer  one 
probably  being  to  the  north  in  the  open  sea  between 
Sidon  and  Tyre  (T),  where  the  shipping  rides  in 
SKfety  during  the  summer  season."  (^Observatiotu 
on  Palatine,  p.  86.)  The  sepulchral  grots  are  cnt  in 
the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  some  of  them 
are  adorned  with  pihisteis,  and  handsomely  painted. 
The  territoty  of  the  Sidonians,  originally  cir- 
cumscribed towards  the  north  by  the  proximity 
of  the  hostile  Gibbites,  extended  southwards  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  Mount  Carmel ;  but  was  after- 
wards limited  hi  this  direction  also  by  the  growing 
power  of  their  rivula  the  Tyriaiis.  (Hitter,  J.  c.  p. 
43.  &C.) 


SIGEUM. 


ua: 


cod  OF  EIDOX. 

SnxyNES  {ilSurts),  a  tribe  in  the  extreme  east 
of  Germany,  alxml  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  (Ptol. 
ii.  1 1.  §  21),  and  no  doubt  the  same  which  appears 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  nnder  the  name  of  Xlim>*t, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Bastamae.  [L.  S.] 

SIDO'NIA.     [Peiiomia.] 

SIDUS  (24S0VS.  2iSoiivrid>  «<(/»),  Hesych.:  Eth. 
'ittoimun),  a  village  in  the  Corinthia,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf,  between  Crommyon  and  Scfaoenus.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  along  with  Crom- 
myon  in  the  Corintbun  War,  but  was  recovered  by 
Iphicrates.  (Xen.  BeU.  iv.  4.  §  13,  iv.  5.  §  19.)  It 
probably  stood  in  the  plain  of  SutiU.  (Scyhx; 
Sleph.  B.  «.  v.;  Flin.  iv.  7.  s.  11;  Boblaye,  S». 
chavha,  ^  p.  35  ;  Leake,  i'sZoponnenoco,  p. 
397 :  Curtius,  Pelopmmetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

SIDUSSA  (SlSoiMraa),  a  small  town  of  Ionia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Erythrae.  (Thucyd. 
Tiii.  24;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  Pliny  (v.  38)  emueoosly 
describoi  it  as  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Erythiae.  It 
ia  probable  that  the  place  also  bore  the  name  of 
Sidns  (Zi8oi>s),  as  Stephanas  B.  (>.  v.)  mentions 
a  town  of  tills  name  in  the  territory  of  Ery- 
tlirae.  [L.S.] 

SIDTHA  (ilSvfia :  Eth.  SiXv/uis),  a  town  of 
Lycia,on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Cnigns,  to  the 
mirth-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  (Plin.  v. 
28  ;  Sieph.  B.  «.  r. ;   FtuL  v.  3.  §  5 ;   Uierodes,  p. 


684;  Ccdrpnus.  p.  344.)  The  mins  of  this  city,  on 
a  lofty  height  of  Mount  Cragus,  have  first  been  dis- 
covered and  described  by  Sir  G.  Fellows.  (Lycia, 
p.  151,  foil.)  Tliey  are  at  the  village  of  Tortoorear 
Hiua,  and  consist  chiefly  of  splendidly  built  tombs, 
abounding  in  Greek  inscriptions.  The  town  itself 
appears  to  have  been  very  small,  and  the  theatre, 
agora,  and  temples,  are  of  diminutive  size,  but  of 
great  beauty.  [L.  S.] 

SIELEDIVA.   [Taprodahe.] 

SIGA  (Sl-yo,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  2),  a  commercial  town 
of  Mauritania  Caeaariensis,  seated  near  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name  in  a  large  bay.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  formed  the  port  of  the  city,  at  a 
distance  of  3  miles  from  it  (Sigensis  Portns,  Jtln. 
Ant.  p.  13),  opposite  to  the  island  of  Acra,  on  the 
highroad,  and  near  Cirta,  the  residence  of  Syphax. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  829;  Plin.  V.  2.  a.  I.)  In  Stiabo's 
time  it  was  in  ruins,  but  must  liave  been  subse- 
quently restored,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
raiy  (p.  12)  as  a  Boman  municipiuni.  (Comp.Ptol. 
L  c.;  Mela,  i.  5;  ScyUx,  51,  52.)  According  to 
Shaw  ^Travels,  p.  12),  who,  however,  did  not  visit 
the  place,  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
sent Taambrit;  others  identify  it  with  the  Artach- 
Jhii  of  the  Arabs,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Taftia,  near 
Jiatgrn.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIGA  (ilya,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  2),  a  river  of  Mauri- 
tania Caesariensis,  falling  into  a  bay  of  the  sea  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Acra  (now  Caraoola). 
Scylax  (p.  51)  calls  it  i.yov.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent Ta/na.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIGETIM  (ilytior  or  4  2ryeidt  iKpa),  a  pro- 
montory in  Troas,  forming  the  nortli-westem  ex- 
tremity of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Elaeus,  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesns.  Near  it  the  naval  camp  of 
the  Greeks  was  said  to  have  been  formed  during  the 
Trojan  War.  (Herod,  v.  65,  94;  Thucyd.  viii.  101; 
Strab.  xiii.  pp  595,  603;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18;  Plin. 
V.  33;  Ptol  V.  2.  §  3:  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  312.)  Thia 
promontoiy  is  now  called  Yenuheri. 

Near  the  promontory  was  situated  the  town  of 
Sigeiun,  which  is  said  to  have  been  an  Aeolian 
colony,  founded  nnder  the  guidance  of  Archueanax 
of  Mytilene,  who  nsed  tlie  stones  of  ancient 
Troy  in  building  this  new  place.  But  some  years 
later  the  Athenians  sent  troops  nnder  Fhiynon  and 
expelled  the  Mytileneans  ;  and  this  act  of  violence 
led  to  a  war  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for 
a  bug  time,  and  was  conducted  with  varying  succen. 
nttacus,  the  wise  Mytilenean,  is  said  to  have  slain 
Phrynon  in  single  combat.  The  poet  Alcaeus  also 
was  engaged  in  one  of  the  actions.  The  dispute 
was  at  length  referred  to  Periander,  of  Corinth,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  (Strab.  xiiL 
p.  599;  Herod,  v.  95;  Steph.  B.  t.v.;  Diog.  LaiirL 
i.  74.)  Henceforth  we  find  the  Pisistratidae  in 
possession  of  Sigenm,  and  Hippias,  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  Athens,  is  known  to  have  retired  there 
with  his  family.  (Herod,  v.  65).  The  town  of 
Sigenm  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium 
soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  so 
that  in  Strabo's  time  it  no  longer  existed.  (Sirab. 
xiii.  p.  600  ;  Plin.  v.  33.)  A  hill  near  Sigeum, 
forming  a  part  of  the  promontory,  was  beheved  in 
antiquity  to  contain  the  remains  of  Achilles,  which 
was  looked  upon  with  such  veneration  that  gradually 
a  small  town  seems  to  have  risen  around  it,  nnder 
the  name  of  Achillemn  [Acmujcini].  This  tomh^ 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
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Cmmt,  and  Germuucni,  i»  •tiU  vUbk  Id  the  form 
of  a  moand  or  tnmnliu.  [L.  8.] 

SI61IAN  (ilyttay), «  rmr  in  Gdia.  Ptolanr 
(U.  7.  $  8)  plicM  the  month  of  the  Sigmm  be- 
twaai  the  Atorii  (,Adpw)  aod  the  Gonme;  and 
batweeo  the  Slgmio  and  the  6ar««M  hedaeea  Ca- 
riannm  PnaNatdcmm.  [CoBUimi.]  llaniaiiDa 
{PeripL),  who  hai  the  name  Sigoatini,  giTaa  two 
dntanoea  between  the  mooth  of  the  Aiemr  and  that 
nf  the  SiKinan.  one  of  which  i*  500  and  the  other 
450  stadia.  We  cannot  tnut  either  the  htitadea  of 
Ptoleinj  or  the  diatancea  of  Marcian  along  thi*  ooasL 
There  ia  no  liTer  between  the  AAmr  and  the 
Garommt  that  we  can  suppoae  to  hare  been  marked 
down  \>j  the  anoient  ooaating  ahipa  to  the  exolnaion 
of  the  Ltjfri,  which  flows  into  the  Bat$m  dAnadum. 
BatOooMlin  anppoeea  the  Sigman  to  be  the  Jf iimMis, 
which  is  abont  balf-wa;  between  the  Aimr  and  the 
Batmt  (TAreaclum.  [Q.  L.] 

SI'GNIA  (aryrU:  EA.  Sgninna:  Stgni),  an 
ancient  dtj  of  Lstinm,  atoated  on  a  hifty  hill  at 
the  NW.  angle  of  the  Volsrian  moontaina,  looking 
duwn  opon  the  ralleyof  the  Soooo.  It  ia  re|ifeaented 
bj  ancieut  anthon  as  a  Bctnau  colonj  fimnded  bj 
Tarqainios  Sopeihna,  at  the  same  time  with  Cireeii. 
(Lir.  I  55 ;  Dion/L  ir.  6S.)  No  trace  of  it  ia  (band 
before  this;  ita  name  does  not  figure  among  the 
dlaea  of  the  Latin  Leagne  or  those  of  which  the 
feondation  was  ascribed  to  Alba;  and  the  atory  toM 
bf  Dionjsias  (I.  c),  that  it  originated  at  first  in  a 
fortnitons  aettleownt  of  some  Roman  troops  en- 
camped in  the  neighboarhood,  which  was  afterwards 
enUrged  and  strngthened  bj  Taninin,  oertainlj 
pointa  to  the  &ct  of  its  being  a  aeie  town,  and  not, 
like  ao  maaj  of  the  Roman  ooknies,  a  new  settlement 
in  a  prerioosly  existing  dty.  It  passed,  after  the 
expolaion  of  Taiquin,  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Repoblic,  as  it  waa  attacked  in  B.0. 497  hj  Sextos 
Tarfninins,  who  in  Tain  endeavoond  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it  (Dioofs.  t.  58).  A  few  jears  Utar, 
it  receiTed  a  fireah  00)007,  *">  recmit  its  exhansted  po- 
pulation (Liv.ii.  SI).  From  this,  time  it  appears  to 
ban  cootinned  a  dependency  of  Rome,  and  nerer,  ao 
&r  as  ws  lesm,  fell  into  ths  power  of  the  Volscians, 
though  that  people  held  all  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain connti;.  Signia  most  indeed,  from  ita  strong 
and  commanding  position,  orerlooking  all  the  valley 
ct  the  Tnms  and  the  broad  plain  between  it  and 
Pneoaata,  haTe  been  a  point  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance fbr  the  Romans  and  Latins,  espocialljaa  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  their  alliea  the 
Hernicans.  In  B.  a  S40  the  Signiana  shsred  in  the 
general  defectioa  of  the  Latins  (Lit.  viii.  3);  but  we 
hsTe  no  aocount  of  the  part  they  took  in  the  war 
that  followad,  or  of  the  terms  on  iriiich  they  were 
receiTed  to  submission.  Ws  know  only  that  Signia 
became  again  (as  it  had  probably  been  before)  a 
Cdonia  Latina,  and  la  mentioned  as  such  dniing  the 
Second  Pnnie  Wsr.  On  that  occasion  it  was  one  of 
those  which  continued  faithful  to  Rome  at  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war  (LIt.  zxvii.  10),  and  must 
therefore  haTe  been  still  in  a  flonrishing  condition. 
On  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded  pontion  we 
find  it  selected  aa  one  of  ths  placee  where  the  Cartha- 
ginian hoetages  were  depoaited  for  safety  (Id.  xxzii. 
8):  bat  this  is  ths  last  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in 
histoiy,  except  that  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  ia  de- 
scribed by  Platarch  aa  taking  place  near  Signia 
(Pint.  StJL  28).  That  decisiTe  action  was  fought 
in  the  plain  between  Signia  and  Ftaeneste  [Sacbi- 
POBTUs].     It,  howerer,  certainly  continued  daring 


SIGNIA. 

the  later  ages  of  the  Republic  and  under  theEmpre 
to  he  a  oaosidemble  mnnicipal  town.  It  reoeinj  a 
fresh  body  of  colonista  under  the  Trinmnrate,  bat  it 
is  doublAil  whether  it  retained  the  rank  of  s 
Colonia.  Pliny  docs  not  reckon  it  as  soch,  aod 
though  it  is  termed  "  Colania  Signina  "  in  tome  is- 
ecriptions,  these  an  of  doubtful  authenticity.  (Stnh. 
T.  p.  837;  Plln.  iii.  5.  a.  9;  SiL  Ital.  Tui.  378; 
IA.  Cobm.  p.  837:  Zompt,  da  Coif.  338;  Onitcr, 
Inter,  p.  49a  5.  &c.) 

S^;nia  waa  chiefly  noted  under  tlie  Ronnn  Ex- 
pire for  its  wine,  which,  though  hanh  and  sstringot, 
waa  Talued  for  ita  medical  qnalitiea,  aod  aeons  l« 
here  been  extensively  used  at  Rome  (Strsb,  t.  ]x 
837;  Plin.  xir.  6.  a.  8:  Athen.  L  p.  27;  SiL  ItaL 
L  c;  Martial,  xiii.  116;  Cek  <fe  Med.  it.  S).  Its 
territory  produced  alao  pears  of  a  cdebnted  quality 
(Jut.  xi.  73;  PKn.  xv.  15.  a.  16;  Colum.  t.  la  § 
18;  Uacrob.  &if.  ii.  15),  as  well  as  excellent  Tcge- 
tahlea,  which  were  cent  in  large  quantities  la  Bone 
(Colum.  X.  131).  These  laat  were  grown  on  a  faiH 
near  the  dty,  called  by  Columella  Ifona  Lepnns, 
apparently  one  of  the  tinderfalla  of  the  Volicisa 
motttttaina;  but  there  ia  no  authority  fiar  apphii:; 
the  name  (aa  modem  writen  have  frequently  door) 
to  the  whtde  of  that  maas  of  moontaina  [Lkfcccs 
Moss].  Signia  also  gave  name  t»  a  particsin 
kind  of  cement  known  as  "opos  Signinora,'  snd 
extensively  employed  both  fir  pavements  and  nstr. 
voire  of  water  (Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46 ;  Colum.  L  & 
§  12,  Tiii.  15.  §  3;  Titruv.  tUI.  7.  §  14)l 

The  modem  town  of  Sa/m  (a  poor  place,  with 
abont  3500  inhabitants)  occupies  a  part  only  cf  the 
site  of  the  andent  dty.  The  Utter  embraced  witluQ 
the  drcnit  of  ita  walls  the  whole  summit  of  ihe 
hill,  which  stands  boldly  out  from  the  Tobou 
mountaina,  with  which  it  is  connected  only  by  t 
narrow  neck  or  isthmns.  The  line  of  the  ancint 
walls  may  bs  trsoed  thronghoot  its  whole  exteffi: 
they  are  constructed  of  large  masses  of  stone  (ti» 
haid  limestone  of  which  the  hill  itself  consists),  <f 
polygonal  or  rudely  squared  form,  and  affanl  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  spedmens  of  the 
styls  of  construction  eommooly  known  ss  Cyclopeu 
or  PeUsgio,  of  which  striking  instances  sre  fornid 
also  in  other  dties  in  this  part  of  Latinm.  Tbt 
dty  had  in  all  firs  gates,  two  of  which  still  rctiii 
thdr  primitive  construction ;  and  one  of  these,  knuwa 
as  the  Porta  Saracinaea,  presents  a  lemaHolile 
instance  of  the  rudest  and  most  massive  Cyclt>]xxti 
construction.  Ths  architrave  is  fonned  of  niw^ 
masses  of  stone  not  less  than  12  feet  in  length,  Uid 
across  from  one  impost  to  ths  other.  This  gate  ba 
been  repeatedly  figured*;  another,  lesa  oeleimiKl 
but  scarcely  less  remarkable,  is  found  on  the  SE. 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  constructed  in  a  style  pn- 
dsely  simiUr.  The  age  of  these  walls  and  pf 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  contramsy;  00  the  ooe 
hand  the  rude  and  massive  style  of  thor  constioc. 
tioo,  and  the  absence  of  all  tiaera  of  the  aicb  in  llu 
gateways,  would  seem  to  assign  them  to  a  lemite 
and  indefinite  antiqaity;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  notices  that  we  pcosess  concerning  Signia 
all  tend  to  ptoTc  that  it  was  not  ooe  of  the  most 
ancient  dtiee  of  Latium,  and  that  then  could  iKt 
haTe  existed  a  city  of  such  magnitude  preriona  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Roman  ookmy  under  Taiqois. 
(For  the  discussion  of  this  qneation  as  well  si  for 


*  The  snnexed  fignre  is  taken  £ran  thatgixa 
by  Abeken  ( J/ittet  llaHm,  jO.  a> 
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the  descnptioii  o(  Ihe  remains  tliemsclves,  see  the 
Armali  deW  IiutittUo  Areheologico  for  1829,  pp. 
78 — 87,  357 — 360;  CUusical  Mvieum,  voL  ii.  pp. 
167—170;  Abeken,  Mitlel  Italien,  p.  140,  &c.) 
The  onlj  other  remains  within  the  cirenit  of  the 
walls  are  a  temple  (now  converted  into  the  church 
of  S.  Pitiro)  of  Roman  date,  and  built  of  regularly 
squared  blocUs  of  tufo;  and  nearlj  adjoining  it  a 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  of  coniuderable  size  and 
lined  with  the  "  opus  Signinuna."  {Armali,  L  c.  p. 
82.)  Several  inscriptions  of  imperial  date  are  also 
preserved  in  the  modem  town.  [E.ILB.] 
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GATK  or  SIOIUA. 

SIGRIA'NE  (4  irypmrfi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  525),  a 
district  of  Media  Atropntene,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates.  Ptolem;  calls  it  Srypiavuc))  (vii.  2.  § 
6).  [V.] 

SI'GRIUM  (Siypior),  the  westernmost  promontoij 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sigri  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  616,  618.)  Stephanos  B. 
(«.  V.)  calls  Sigrinm  a  harboor  of  Lesboe.     [L.  S.] 

SIGULO'NES  (JryoiXmi'.t),  a  German  tribe 
mentioned  b;  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  II)  as  inhabiting 
the  Cimbrian  Chersonesns,  to  the  north  of  the 
Saxones,  bnt  is  otherwise  onknown.  [L.  S.J 

SIGITJNES  (3iyimt,  Herod.  T.  9;  SJrn-oi, 
A  poll.  Bhod.  iv.  320;  Orph.  Arg.  759;  Hyiyyoi, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  520).  The  aa\j  name  of  any  Trans- 
Dannbian  popnlation,  other  than  Scythian,  known 
to  Herodotns  was  that  of  the  Sigynnes,  whom  be 
seems  to  have  described  as  the  Thracians  described 
them  to  either  himself  or  his  informants.  The 
Thracian  notion  of  one  of  these  Sigynnes  was  that 
he  wore  a  Median  drees,  and  considered  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Medes;  though  how  this  could 
be  was  more  than  Herodotus  could  say.  "  Any- 
thing, however,  is  possible  in  a  long  space  of 
time."  The  horses  of  the  Sigynnes  were  undersized 
—  ponies,  indeed,  rather  than  horses.  They  were 
flatsoaed  and  long-haired  ;  their  coat  being  five 
fingers  deep.  They  were  too  weak  to  carry  a  man 
on  their  back;  but  not  too  weak  for  harness.  In 
chariots  they  were  light  and  quick;  and  in  the 
drawing  of  chariots  the  Sigynnes  took  great  delight. 

We  oiast  look  on  Sigynnes  as  a  general  and  col- 
lective name  for  a  Urge  assemblage  of  populations ; 
inasmuch  as  their  country  is  said  to  extend  as  far 
westwards  as  the  Heneti  on  the  Adriatic  Say  that 
it  reached  what  was  afterwards  the  frontier  of  Pan- 


nonia.  On  the  north  it  must  really  have  been 
bounded  by  some  of  the  Scytliian  districts.  In  the 
language  of  the  Ligyans  above  Massilia,  the  word 
Sigynna  means  a  merchant,  or  retaU-^eala;  or  car- 
rier. In  Cyprus  they  call  ipeart  by  the  name 
SiggBHo.  The  resemblsnce  of  this  word  to  the 
name  Zigeia^=Gipty  has  often  been  noticed.  Word 
for  word,  it  may  be  the  Mune.  It  may  also  hare 
been  applied  to  the  gipsies  with  the  meaning  it  has 
in  Ligyan.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
Sigynnes  were  gipsies.  [R.  G.  L.] 

SIHOR  (2uip).  1.  The  torrent  more  commonly 
known  as  "  the  River  of  Egypt,"  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land,  identified  by  the 
LXX  with  Bhinocoraia,  the  modem  Wadg-eU 
Arith.  [Rhikocobcka.]  (/oiiua, xiii.  3;1  Chron, 
xiii.  &\  Jeremiah,  ii.  18.)  In  the  first  cited  passage, 
the  LXX.  read  iir&  t^s  ioiir^ov  r^t  mri  ipiatt- 
mr  Ajrflnnov;  in  the  second,  ixi  ifU»>  tJrj/inrrou, 
and  only  in  the  last  is  a  prqwr  name  retainisd,  ana 
there  it  is  changed  to  ri)£v.  St.  Jerome  (Onomtut. 
>.  r.),  following  Ensebins,  describes  it  as  before 
Egypt,  and  spraks  of  a  village  of  the  name  between 
Aelia  and  Eleutheropolis,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  tliey  could  hare  identified  with  the 
Sihor  above  named.  St.  Jerome  says  that  he  has 
said  more  on  the  subject  "  in  libris  Hebraicomm 
quaestianum,"  but  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  In  his  "  Epitapbium  Psulae"  he  writes, 
"  veniam  ad  Aegypti  fiumen  Sior,  qui  interpretatur 
turbidns"  (p.  677);  but  he  here  probably  means 
the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  called 
Sihor,  as  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  referred 
to.  The  village  named  by  Eusebius  and  SL  Jerome 
doubtless  marked  the  site  of  the  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  situated  m  the  mountains,  and  written  Zior 
in  the  authorised  version,  but  ^f^y  in  the  ori- 
ginal (JosAtio,  XV.  54),  and  in  the  LXX.  'SUtf, 
(al.  Sapo/e). 

2.  SmoK  or  Shibor  Lunatb  (LXX.  iitm  xol 
AaiayiB'),  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  two  names,  as 
by  the  LXX.,  Ensebins,  snd  St.  Jerome,  who  name 
"  Sior  in  tribu  Aser,"  without  the  addition  of 
Libnsth.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  the  border  of 
Asher.  (Jothua,  xix.  26.)  The  various  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  place  or  places  are  stated  by 
Bonfrerins  (^Comment,  in  loc.),  but  none  are  satis- 
factory, and  the  site  or  sites  hare  still  to  be  re- 
covered. [G.  W.] 

SILA  (4  2(Aa:  SiU)  was  the  name  given  in 
ancient  timea  to  a  part  of  the  Apennines  in  the  8. 
of  Bnttium,  which  were  clothed  with  dense  forests, 
and  fhmish«i  abundance  of  pitch,  as  well  as  timber 
for  ship-building.  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  700  stadia 
(70  geog.  miles)  in  length,  and  places  its  commence- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locri.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
261.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he,  as  well  as 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  who  notices  it  in  connection  with 
Rhegium  and  LeUcopetra,  assigned  the  name  to  the 
southernmost  group  of  the  Apennines  (the  range  of 
Atpromoale),  S.  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Terinaean  and  Scylletio  gul£i.  At  the  present  day 
the  name  of  Sila  is  given  only  to  the  detached  and 
outlying  mountain  group  K  of  that  isthmus,  and 
E.  of  Cotenza  (Consentia.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
name,  which  evidently  means  only  ''  the  forest,"  and 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  tilva,  and  the  Greek 
t\if,  was  originally  applied  in  a  more  general  sense 
to  all  the  forest-covered  mountains  of  this  part  of 
Ceiabria,  though  now  restricted  to  the  group  in 
question.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SILAOEMAK. 


SILACEKAE,  k  plua  in  Lomr  Punonia,  on 
th«  loath  cf  Laks  Pom.  (/(.  AuL  &  8S3,  whera 
it  iippears  ia  tba  ablat  fimi  Silaetnis).  lu  oact 
■ite  ia  ankDown.  [L.  S.] 

SILAKA,  a  town  in  tha  NW.  of  Thcmdy,  nmi 
the  froaticra  of  Athanunia,  maotioned  along  with 
Gomphi  and  Trioea  bj  Liry.  Leaks  oonjectnna 
that  it  ooenpiad  the  sita  of  PoSdaa,  near  which  are 
taranil  aquarail  bloeki  of  ancient  wockmanahip. 
(Ut,  xzsn.  13;  Leake,  Noiiier*  Grttoe,  toI.  It. 
p.  529.) 

SI'LABUS  (XUu^t,  Ptol. ;  ZiXopd ,  Strab. :  Sde), 
a  eonaiderable  rinr  of  Soathern  Italy,  flowing  into 
the  golf  of  Poaidonia,  and  forming  the  bonndaiy 
between  Campania  and  Lncania.  It  riaea  in  the 
moantaina  near  Teora,  on  the  onDfinea  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  and  not  far  fraoi  the  aonma  of  tlie  Anfidos; 
thence  flows  for  aooie  diatanca  in  a  soatharty  diraction 
till  it  recaiTaa  the  waten  of  tha  Tanager  (T<magro), 
a  eonaiderable  atream,  which  joina  it  from  tba  SE.; 
it  then  toma  to  tha  SW.  and  ponnea  that  direction 
to  the  aea,  which  it  aatera  aboat  5  milaa  to  tha  M. 
of  tha  citj  of  Faaatam.  About  5  miles  from  ita 
mouth  it  racairea  another  important  tribataiy  in  tha 
Calor  (Cufore),  which  juins  it  bom  tha  &  Between 
the  Calor  and  Tanager,  on  the  S.  bank  cf  the  Silams 
tisaa  the  monntain  groap  of  Monnt  Albamna,  men- 
tioned bj  Virgil  in  connection  with  that  rirer.  The 
"  luci  Silari  "  of  tha  same  anther  are  aridentl;  tha 
same  with  tha  extenain  wooda  which  still  clothe  the 
valley  of  the  SeU  from  its  confluenca  with  tha 
Taaagro  to  within  a  few  milaa  of  the  sea.  (Virg. 
Gtorg.  m.  146.)  The  Silarua  was  in  the  days  of 
Stnbo  and  Pliny  the  recognised  boiudary  between 
Campania  (including  tmder  that  name  tha  land  of 
tha  Picentini)  and  Lucania;  but  this  applies  only  to 
its  eooiaa  near  its  montli,  as  Ebnii  (£Mi),  thongh 
situated  to  tha  K.  of  it,  is  included  by  Pliny  among 
tha  towna  of  Lucania.  (Strab.  t.  p.  251,  tL  p.  252; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  aa.  9,  10,  U.S.  15;  PioLiii.  1.  §8;Mel. 
it  4.  §  9;  Tab.  PeiU„;  Dionys.  Per.  361.)  A  pecu- 
liarity of  ita  waters,  mentioned  by  sereral  ancient 
wiitws,  is  that  they  had  the  powar  of  petrifying 
(ticks,  leaves,  and  other  snbstsnces  immersed  in 
tliem.  (Strab.  t.  fL  251 ;  Plin.  ii  103.  a.  106 ;  SU. 
Ital.  nil  582.) 

The  name  is  written  by  Lucan  and  Columella 
Siler,  and  the  same  form  is  found  in  Vibius  Sequester, 
indicating  an  approach  to  the  modem  name  of  Sek, 
(Lncan,  iL  426  ;  Colom.  x.  136;  Vib.  Si^.  p. 
18.)  [E.H.B.] 

SILAS  (SiA^t,  Arrian,  Ind.  o.  6;  Strab.  xr.  p. 
703;  Diod.  iL  37),  a  livar  of  tha  Upper  Ptmjdb, 
tha  story  of  which,  aa  told  by  ancient  writers,  is 
clearly  fabulous.  According  to  Arrian  and  others, 
the  water  of  this  river  was  so  light  that  nothing 
could  swim  in  it.  Lsaaen,  who  has  examined  this 
story  with  his  osoal  acuteoess,  has  shown  from  the 
Maiu^hdrata  that  there  was  a  stream  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  India  called  the  SHa,  the  water  of 
which  waa  endowed  with  a  highly  petrifying  power, 
from  which  circumstance  the  river  obtained  its 
signification,  Sila  meaning  in  Sanscrit  a  stone. 
(^Zeiliehr.  f.  Kunde  da  Sforgeuimdi,  ii.  p.  63.) 
It  may  be  remarked  that  tlie  name  occurs  differently 
written.  Thus  Diodorus  writes  SiXAav  vorofjidv; 
Antigonns  3lAiw  KfHirtir.  (Jfihii.  a  161.)  Pliny 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  story,  but  calls  the  river 
Side  in  bis  quatatioa  from  CtcEJaa  (xxxi.  2. 
a.  18).  [V.] 

SIXDIUM  (StX«tor:   Elk.  Si'.bUnu.s),  a  cuiaU 


SILO. 

town  tl  Phrygia,  on  tlie  east  of  Apaina  ui 
Celaenae,  and  beyond  the  aourea  cf  tiie  Maeudcr 
(Ptol.  T.  2.  §  25  ;  Plin.  v.  29).  In  the  Brinr.iw 
writen  it  is  sometimea  mentioned  nnder  connis 
forms  of  its  name,  such  aa  SUbia  (Uitrad  p  UT), 
Snblas  (Cinnamus,  vi.  1 5),  or  Sublinm  and  Sybba 
(_Onau  Ckrut  p.  809).  This  place,  which  ns 
the  aee  of  a  biahop,  belonged  to  tha  canmrtin  i 
ApameSi.  Modem  tnvellera  sa^  ita  aite  in  tin 
neighbourhood  of  SmdnltH.  (Eiepett,  in  Frmli 
FiKflntehriflm,  p  87.)  [L.  S.] 

SILI  or  SIMI  {3iKM  or  SvtsI,  Stnb.  zvL  p  7/1), 
a  tribe  of  Aetbiopiana,  who  used  the  hons  of  ib 
oryx,  a  species  of  gaielle,  as  weapons^  Sane  bsn 
considered  them  to  be  the  aame  as  the  hMna 
iilial  of  Agatharchidea,  pL  4S.  (Comp.  Diodor.  iii, 
8.)  [T.H.D.] 

SILICEKSE  FLUHEN,  a  river  in  Hi>Fua 
Bsetics,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Cordnba,  pntlablj 
the  Guadtgoz,  or  one  of  ita  tribntariea.  (Hiit. 
B.  ^.57.)  [T.H.D.] 

SILINDIUM  (SiXfvSioi'),  a  small  town  cf  Tnas 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  ia  mentioned  only  t; 
Stephanna  B.  («.  v.)  on  the  authority  of  Daoctriiu 
of  Scepsia.  [L.  &] 

SILIN6AE  (SiACttoi),  a  tribe  of  GensanT,  n 
the  south  of  the  Semnones,  between  the  ^tsitm 
alopea  of  Hons  Aacibnrgins  and  the  river  Alias. 
(Ptol.  iL  n.  §  18.)  It  ia  generally  supposed  this 
this  name  is  the  one  from  which  the  modern  SUm 
or  ScUaiat  is  formed.  (Latham,  Tacit.  Gem. 
p  138 ;  Palacky,  Gttck.  eon  BolmeB,  vol  L 
p68.)  [L.S.] 

SILIS  (SeU),  a  small  rirer  of  Venetia,  in  the 
K.  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  abcve 
Trevita  (Tarvisium),  and  flows  into  the  lagunes  at 
Altinum  (^bmo).  It  is  still  called  the  5efe.  (Plii. 
iiL18.8.22.)  [E.H.B.] 

SILLA(SUXa,Isid.Chanix,§2,ed.Muller,18J5), 
a  river  of  Apolloniatis,  a  di^itrict  of  Assyria,  whiri, 
according  to  Isidorus,  flowa  through  the  centre  of  tha 
town  of  Artemita.  [Artehita.]  There  can  be  liub 
doubt  that  this  is  the  river  now  called  the  Dijakk. 
It  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  cilkd 
by  Stepb.  B.  (s.  v.  'Kiiiiuia)  the  Delas.  Forbicer 
imagines  that  the  Diabus  of  Anmiianns  (xxiiL  6), 
the  Durus  of  Zosimns  (iii.  25),  and  the  Gorgos  of 
Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  7),  refer  to  the  same  river.  It  is, 
however,  more  likely  that  the  first  of  these  streana 
is  the  aame  aa  that  elsewhere  called  the  Zsfaa- 
tns.  m 

SILO  or  SHILOH  (Si7Ai^:  £(A.  2i|A«r^r),  a 
town  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  in  tin 
mountain  region  according  to  Joaephus  {AuL  v.  1), 
where  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  first  established 
by  Joshua  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  There  also  were  assembled  tha  natiisal 
convocations  for  the  division  of  the  land  and  the  mns- 
action  of  other  public  bunneas  affecliiig  the  wbob 
Union.  (Jothva,  xviii.  1,  10,  xix.  51,  xxi.  2,  xxiL 
9.)  Thers  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord  is 
the  days  of  Eli  the  high-priest  (1  Scan.  L — iiL) 
There  was  the  seat  uf  the  Divine  worship  until  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Aphek,  6t>m  which  period  the 
decline  of  Sbiloh  mnat  be  dated  (ch.  iv.)  until  its 
desolation  became  proverbial  in  IstaeL  (/Wa 
IxxviiL  60  ;  Jeremah,  viL  12,  xxvL  6,  9.)  lis 
situation  is  very  particularly  described  in  the  book 
of  Judges  (xxi.  19),  as  "  on  the  north  side  of  Betbrl, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goetfa  up  fnm 
Bethel  to  Sbecbem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah.' 
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St.  Jerome  places  itzii.  H.  P.  fmn  NetpoIU  (°=She- 
clieni  ss  AoiUt),  in  the  toparchf  of  Acntbattena. 
(OiKWMct.  t.  e.)  Its  ruins  were  shown,  and  tlie 
remains  of  the  ajtar  among  tliem,in  bis  daf.  (Com- 
mait.  n  Sophoa.  i.  14,  Epitaph.  Pavlae^  From 
these  notes  the  site  is  essilj  identified  with  the 
iiiudern  S'din,  on  the  east  of  the  Kablui  road,  about 
four  hours  south  of  that  town,  situated  over  against 
a  village  named  Kl-Le>A(m  (Lebonah),  which  lends 
its  name  also  to  a  Khan  on  the  road-side.  SCm  is 
merely  a  heap  of  mins  lying  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
elevation  at  the  sauth.eastem  eztremitj  of  a  valley 
thniugh  which  passes  the  great  north  road  from 
.Tudaea  to  Galilee.  "  Among  the  mins  of  modem 
houses  are  traces  (^  buildings  of  greater  antiquity, 
and  at  some  distance,  towards  the  east,  is  a  well  of 
good  water,  and  in  the  valleys  many  tombs  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock."  (Bobinson,  BM.  Ra.  vol.  iii. 
pi>.  86 — 89.)  Among  the  tombs  of  Shiloh,  if  Sa- 
land's  conjecture  is  correct,  is  to  be  sought  tlie  very 
slender  authority  on  which  the  pagans  rested  their 
assertion  that  their  demigod  Siloins  was  buried  in 
the  country  of  the  Hebrews;  and  the  fact  of  the 
effigy  of  Uiis  deity  being  found  on  the  coins  of 
Fhiria  Keapolis,  certainly  lends  countenance  to  his 
ingenious  hypothesis  that  the  fable  originated  in 
the  imaginary  correspondence  between  this  name 
and  the  town  of  Ephraim.  (Pataatma,  p.  1017.) 
Itnt  the  error  which  be  has  copied  from  Benjamin  oi 
Tudela,  of  placing  the  tomb  of  Samuel  in  Shiloh,  is 
ol>viously  aciribalable  to  a  lapse  of  memory  on  the 
part  of  that  writer,  as  do  one  has  ever  identified 
Shiloh  with  the  modem  tfebi  SamalL  The  error 
is  corrected  by  Asher.  (/<«nerary  qf  R,  BaganUn 
of  Twiela,  ed.  A.  Asher,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  vol.  ii.  p. 
95.)  [G.W.] 

SILOAM.    [Jercsaleic,  p.  28,  b.] 

Sl'LPIA,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  N.  of  the 
Baetis,  and  apparently  in  the  Sierra  ytorata.  (Liv. 
jtxviii.  12.)     Probably  iwKires.  [T.H.  D.] 

SI'LSILIS  {Not.  lug).),  a  fort  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Ombu  and  Apolli- 
Dopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Aegypt.  The  original 
name  of  this  place  is  nearly  preserved  In  the  modem 
sum.  The  fort  of  Silsilis  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Gebel  Seltikk,  or  "  hill  of  the 
diain,"  and  was  one  of  the  points  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  river.  For  at  this  spot  the 
Arabian  and  Libyan  bills  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  that  the  Kile,  contracted  to  about  half  its 
ordinary  width,  seems  to  flow  between  two  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  sandstone.  Silsilis  was  one  of  the 
principal  seats  for  the  worahip  of  the  Nile  itself,  and 
Barneses  II.  consecrated  a  temple  to  it,  where  it  was 
worshipped  under  the  emblem  of  a  crocodile  and  the 
appellation  of  Hapimoou,  The  stone  quarries  of 
Silsilis  wen  also  celebrated  for  their  diuable  and 
beautiful  stone,  of  which  the  great  temples  and 
moniunents  of  the  Thebaid  were  for  the  most  part 
built  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Ththtt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.)  [W.B.D.] 

SILVANECTES.  This  name  occurs  in  the 
Motitia  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia,  where  the  chief 
town  is  called  Civitas  Silvanectium.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  the  Silvanectes  are  placed  in  Bel|;ica  Secunda, 
1>ut  the  name  there  denotes  a  town,  according  to  the 
nsage  then  established  of  giving  to  the  capital  towns 
the  names  of  their  people.  It  appears  almost  certain 
tlut  the  Subanecti  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  11)  is  the 
same  name  as  Silvanectae  or  Silvanectes.  Ptolemy 
places  the  Subanecti  east  of  the  Stine,  and  makes 
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Ratnmagns  their  capital.  But  this  Ratomagus  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the  Augustomagus  of 
the  Itin.  and  of  the  Table^  which  ii  Sealii  [Au- 

OUSTOMAOUS]. 

Pliny  (iv.  c.  17)  mentions  the  Ulmsnetcs  in 
Gallia  Belgica;  "  Suessiones  liberi,  Ulmaneles  liberi, 
Tungrl"  It  is  possible  that  this  too  may  be  a  oor- 
rapted  form  of  Silvanectes,  fur  the  modem  name 
Senlit  confirms  the  form  Silvanectes,  and  the  name 
Ulnumetes  is  otherwise  unknown.  [6.  L.] 

SI'LVIA,  a  place  in  lllyria,  on  the  road  from 
Srmium  to  Salona.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  269.)  It  is 
probably  the  same  town  as  the  Salvia  of  Ptolemy 
[Salvia].  It  is  identified  with  Kaqnit  by  La- 
pie..  [T.  H.D.] 

SITVIUM  QSiXoJibi':  Eth.  Silvimis:  Garagtume), 
a  town  of  Apulia  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It 
is  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  283)  as  the  frontier  town 
of  the  Pencetii,  and  its  name  is  noticed  by  Plinj 
among  the  municipal  towns  of  ApnMa  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  1  s).  But  at  a  much  earlier  period  it  is  mentioned 
by  Diodoras  as  an  Apnlian  town,  which  was  wrested 
from  the  Saninites  by  the  Bomana  in  B.  a  306 
(Diod.  «.  80).  Our  only  clue  to  its  ponition  is 
derived  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  20  miles 
from  Venusia,  on  the  branch  of  tiie  Appian  Way 
which  led  direct  to  Tarentum.  This  distance  coin- 
cides with  the  site  of  a  town  (now  destroyed)  called 
Garagnone,  sitiuted  about  midway  between  Spinaz- 
zoh  and  Poggio  Oraino,  and  nearly  due  £.  of  Venota 
(FratiUi,  VtaAppiatiY.  6.  p.  478;  Bomanclli,  vol.  ii 
p.  188).  [E.H.B.] 

SILURA,  an  island  of  Britain,  separated  only  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  coast  of  the  Dnmnonii,  who 
inhabited  the  most  SW.  point  of  Britannia.  (Snlin. 
c.  22.)  It  is  probably  the  same  ishmd  whldi  Sol- 
picins  Severus  (ii.  51)  calls  Sylina,  and  seems  to 
mean  the  Scillg  Itkmdt.  [T.  IL  D.] 

SI'LURES  (2iAvf)f  I,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  24),  a  powerful 
and  wai'like  people  in  the  W,  part  of  Britannia  Kn. 
mana,  whoie  territory  wis  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
estnaiy  of  the  Sabrina.  The  important  towns  of 
Isca  and  Venta  belonged  to  them.  Tacitus  (,Agr, 
II)  calls  them  descendants  of  the  Iberi  of  Spain, 
and  states  that  they  had  emigrated  from  Irehind 
into  Britain;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion.  (Cf.  Zeuss,  Die  Dmttchen,  p. 
202.)  Although  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  they 
catised  them  continual  alarm;  and  they  were  the 
only  people  of  Britain  who,  at  a  later  period,  main- 
tained their  independence  against  the  Saxons. 
(Beda,  Bitt  Ecc  i.  12,  seq.;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xli.  2, 
31 ;  Plui.  iv.  16.  e.  80.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

Sill  E'NA  (Sl^i/ra :  Eth.  ^tt/aftit),  a  town  on  the 
coast  <if  Lycia,  60  stadU  from  Aperlae  (Plin.  t.  27  ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Stadimm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  239, 240, 
where  it  is  called  Somena,  2iS/i>)ra  ;  comp.  Leak* 
Alia  Minor,  p.  188;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  TraveU  in 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  vol.  iL  pp.  86, 274.)    [L.  &] 

SI-MENI.    ricEHi.] 

SIMEON.    [PAU^ESTDtA,  p.  529.  b.] 

SIMITTU  (JhitiaBm,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  29),  called  by 
Pliny  (v.  4.  §  4)  Simittuense  Oppidum,  a  Rnman 
colony  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  road  from 
Cirta  to  Carthago,  7  miles  to  the  W.  of  Bulla  Begia. 
(/tin.  Ant-f.  43.)  There  were  some  mineral  waters 
S  miles  E.  of  the  town  {Ib.y.  It  lay  on  the  site  of 
the  present.^  in  5«n>t,  CD  the  (2u«i.el'BiiJ2, 2  leagues 
to  the  W.  of  Btdl  [T.  H  D.] 

SLMOIS  (2i/u<i(i;),  a  small  river  of  Tnas,  having 
its  Bourca  in  Mount  Ida,  or  more  accurately  in  Mount 
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ColTiai,  irbich  puatd  bj  Ilion,  joiind  the  Seiunander 
licknr  that  alj.  Thit  rirer  is  fnqaentlj  spoken  of 
in  the  Iliad, unl  daieribccl  asa  rapid  moantain  torrent. 
(jn.  in.  475,  T.  774,  ziL  SS,  xzi.  308;  oomp. 
AeachjL  Agaoi.  69S;  Strab.  ziil  p.  597;  PtoL  t. 
2.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  :  «.;  PompL  Mela,  i,  18;  Plin.  t. 
33;  and  Scailuideb.)  Its  present  name  is  /)mm- 
6rei  Choi,  and  at  prasent  its  coone  is  so  altered  tliat 
it  is  no  longer  a  tribataiy  of  tlie  Scamander,  Int 
flows  dirtctlj  into  the  Hellespont  [L.  S.] 

SIBfUXDU.    [Tapsobaite.] 

SIMYLLA  (ZviJAAo,  Ptol.  yii.  1.  §  6),  a  oom- 
mercial  entrepSt  on  the  western  coast  A  Bimdatlan, 
in  the  district  called  'KpuuA  imtwAn.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  Periplns  bj  the  name  of  Hi/iuWa,  and  was 
pcobabiT  at  or  near  Banem,  a  little  M.  of  Bom- 
ioy.  [V.] 

SIHTRA  (lifi^y,  a  maiitime  6tj  of  Phoemcia 
mentioned  bj  Plinj  in  connection  with  Maratfaoa 
and  Antaradns,  N.  of  Tripolis,  Orthosis,  and  the 
rinr  Eleotheras  (t.  30).  It  is  placed  bj  Ptolemj 
between  the  month  of  tlis  Elentbems  and  Orthosia, 
and,  if  the  Sgant  can  be  tnisted,  10"  west  cf  the 
former,  14'  north;  ui  the  same  latitnde  with  Or- 
thoKW  (l  e.  S4°  4O0,  bnt  40*  east  of  it,  which 
would  seem  either  to  implj  an  ignorance  of  the 
eoast,  or  to  intimate  that  Sunpa  lajr  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  that  the  Elentherus  ran 
aoothward  to  the  sea.  Straho  sa;*  that  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aradian*,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bonriog  Marstbns  (ztL  f.  753),  apparently  placing 
it  north  of  the  Elenthsms.  In  additioo  to  what  baa 
been  said  under  Makathub,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  identification  there  attempted,  the  following  may 
be  cited  from  Shaw,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
sitnation  of  Simyra:  "  The  ancient  Usrathns  may 
be  fixed  at  some  ruins  near  the  Serpent  Foimtam, 
which  make,  with  Roit-vxidde  and  Tortoaa,  almost 
an  eqniUteral  triangle.  Abont  5  miles  firum  the 
liTer  AUcer,  and  24  to  the  SSE.  of  Tortosa,  there 
are  other  considerable  ruins  known  by  the  name  of 
Suntrah,  with  aereral  rich  plantations  of  mnlberry 
and  other  fruit  trees  growing  in  and  round  about 
them.  These,  from  the  very  name  and  situation, 
csn  be  no  other  than  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Simyra . . .  the  seat  formerly  of  the  Zeinaritea.  Pliny 
T.  20)  nukes  Simyra  a  city  of  Coelesyria,  and  ac- 
quaints us  that  Mount  Libuus  ended  then  to  the 
northward;  but  as  Srnnrak  lies  in  the  Jeune  (i.  e. 
the  great  plain),  2  leagues  distant  from  that 
mountain,  this  circnmstaooe  will  better  fall  in  with 
Area,  wbera  Mount  Libanus  is  remarkably  broken 
off  and  discontinued."  (rrotKb,  pp.  268,  269.)  The 
ruins  of  Area  are  5  miles  £.  of  Svimrah,  and  2  leagues 
WSW.  of  Area  is  the  /fahr^^Beri,  the  Cold 
BiTer,  which  Shaw  and  others  identify  with  the  Elen- 
thems.  It  is  manifest  how  irreconcilable  all  this 
is  with  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers. 
[ELBumERDS;  OKTHoeiAi  Mabatbus.]  [G.W.] 

SINA.     [Seb^] 

SINAE  (oi  Suw,  Ptol.  TiL  3,  &&),  the  andent 
nation  of  the  Chineae,  whose  land  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy  ({.  c)  and  Marcianns  (p.  29,  seq.),  but 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Indeed,  the  whole 
knowledge  of  it  poeaeeaed  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
Tested  on  the  reports  of  individusl  merchants  who 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  among  a  people 
who  then,  as  in  modem  times,  isolated  themselTes  as 
mneh  as  possible  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
the  assnmptian  which  Degnignes  sought  to  es- 
tablish, that  a  political  allianoe  was  fcrmed  between 
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Rome  end  China,  and  that  the  emperar  H.  AnieEu 
Antoninus  sent'  a  ibrmal  embassy  thither  hi  the 
year  166,  rests  solely  on  the  name  of  Tsn-Tga, 
which  that  writer  discorered  in  seme  anciettt  Chi- 
neae annals,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  aitk 
great  suspicion.  (See  Bohlen,  dot  Abe  InSm,  i 
p.  71.)  Accwding  to  the  descriptioo  of  Ptoleiiy, 
the  oonntiy  of  the  Sinae  extended  very  br  to  the  &, 
and  was  connected  with  the  E.  cnast  of  Africa  by 
sn  unknown  land,  so  that  the  Indian  Ocean  fbraed 
a  large  mediterranean  sea.  He  does  not  nntnre  to 
define  its  eastern  boundary,  but  finishes  his  serasit 
of  the  known  esith  with  the  ISOth  degree  of  lai|i- 
tude,  without,  however,  denying  that  there  was 
tracta  of  unknown  land  still  fiuther  to  the  E.  Est 
Coamaa  Indioopleustes  (ap.  MoDtfanoaB,  If.  CcL 
Ptttrum,  u.  p.  337),  who  calls  the  eomitiy  of  th 
Sinae  TfUm-^a,  was  the  first  who  laid  dom  its 
correct  boundary  by  the  ocean  on  the  E.  Oo  tin 
N.  it  was  bounded  by  Serica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  India  extra  Gangem,  from  which  it  was  dinded 
by  the  river  Aspithra  (probably  the  Bamffpa-Kaif) 
and  the  Semanthine  mountains.  Thus  it  embiiaii 
the  southern  half  of  China,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Further  India,  as  Tongquin,  CaAm-Ckma,  Cut- 
hoja,  &C.  Ptolemy  mentions  several  lar^  bsji 
and  pranontoiiea  on  the  coast.  At  the  exlraoe 
ME.  of  the  In^an  Ocean,  where  the  hod  of  lie 
Sinae  abutted  on  Further  India,  was  the  great  pM 
(of  Siam),  which  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinae  wis 
formed  by  the  South  Cape  (rtt  Jiirtar  titfv) 
(probably  Cape  Camboja),  and  on  the  side  cf  India 
by  another  large  promontory  (perhaps  C<^  Se- 
numia).  To  the  S.  of  South  Cape,  and  between  it 
and  the  Cape  of  the  Satyrs  lioeriimr  i*fw\ 
Ptolemy  and  Uardanns  (p.  3U)  pUce  another  Ui^ 
bay  called  Theriodes  (BripidStii  Ka^wsi) ;  and  u 
the  S.  of  the  Cape  nf  Satyrs,  again,  and  between  it 
and  the  month  of  the  river  Cotiiaris,  the  Bay  of  the 
Sinae  Qtiriy  xd^wot).  These  very  vague  and  in- 
correct accounts  do  not  permit  us  to  decide  with 
sny  confidence  respecting  the  places  Indicated  by 
Ptolemy ;  but  it  has  been  coojectored  that  the  Cape 
of  the  Satyrs  may  have  been  Cape  St.  Jamet,  ibe 
Theriodes  Sinna  the  bay  between  it  and  the  nxntb 
of  the  river  Cambcja  or  Mayldang,  and  the  Bay  cf 
the  Sinae  the  gulf  of  Tmgqam.  Among  the 
mountains  of  the  ooimtiy  Ptolemy  names  only  tbe 
Montes  Semanthini  (Jiiifuu^arbv  6poi), which  formed 
its  NW.  boundary.  Among  the  riven  indkaled 
are  the  Aspithra  CA<nri^),  rising  in  the  moos- 
tains  just  mentioned,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded; the  Ambastus  CAfieaaros),  probably  the 
Camboja,  which  fell  into  the  Great  Bay  b^wten 
the  towns  of  Bramras  and  Bbabana;  the  Senos  or 
Sainos  (3^>v5  or  Sofivr)  more  to  the  Sl  ;  and  far- 
ther still  in  the  same  direction  the  Cottiaris  (Kirr- 
rfofus),  which  emptied  itself  into  the  bay  of  the 
Sinae  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Gattigara.  The  het 
may  perba^  be  the  Si  Kiang,  which  discharges  it- 
self at  Canton.  Bespecting  the  nation  of  the  Scat 
themselves,  we  have  no  information,  though  Ptoleiny 
mentions  several  subdivisions  of  them;  as  in  the  N. 
the  Semanthini,  on  the  like  named  mountains ;  S. 
of  them  the  Aodorae,  with  a  town  called  Acadn, 
and  again  to  the  S.  the  Aspitbrae,  on  the  Aspilua, 
and  having  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  riier. 
SE.  of  the  latter,  on  the  Great  Bay,  and  dweUing 
on  the  river  Ambastus,  were  the  Ambaatae.  Lastly, 
in  a  still  more  aouthem  district  between  the  bay  (f 
Theriodes  and  that  of  the  Sinae,  wen  the  Aetbi^ 
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Ichllijoi^aj^  «nd  the  ISnae  Ichthrophi^i.     Among 
the  8  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemyl  namely,  Bnunma, 
Kliabana,  Catti(tara,  Acadra,  Aspithn,  Cocconagra, 
Sirsta,  and    Thinu  or  Siiiae,    the  last  was  nn- 
doabtedly  the  moat  important,  and  waa  rq^arded  by 
him  and  othen  aa  the  capital  of  the  nation.     It  baa 
been  conjectared  to  be  Thtm,  in  the  prarinca  of 
CAaui,  or  even  fftmUi  ilael£    It  may  be  remaifad 
that  the  Sinae  wen  andantly  called  Thiiiae(einu); 
thongh  it  ia  aud  that  this  ibrm  of  their  name  only 
mmHe  Atim  the  Arabic  pronnnciation  of  Sinas.     (See 
Sickler, it  p.  518;  Geaemna,£ei.  Lex.  p.  788.)  The 
next  town  in   point  of  importanoe  waa  Cattigara, 
which  both  Ptolemy  and  Hardanns  regard  aa  the 
chirf  place  of  trade.     [Cattioaka.]         [T.H.D.] 
SINAI  (2iva  ipos),  the  celebrated  monntain  of 
Arabia  Petraea.     It,  however,  lent  its  name  to  the 
whole  peninaaU  in  which  it  waa  situated,  which 
must  therefore  first  be  described.     It  ia  formed  by 
the  biforcation  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  ia  bounded  by  the  Heroopoliticus  Sinus 
(nr  Sai  of  Sua)  on  the  weat,  and  the  Aelaniticua 
tiinus  (the  Gvlfo/Aleaba)  on  the  east,  ending  in  the 
Posidium  Piomooturium  (Ah  Mohammed).   At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Sues  stood  Arsinoe 
{Suez),  and  Aelana(iliaia),  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  that  bears  its  name.     The  caravan  road  of  the 
great  Haj,  which  Joins  these  two  towns,  traveraes  a 
hi^b  table-knd  of  desert,  now  called  £t-TiA="  the 
Wildemesa  of    the  Wandering,"  part    of    ancient 
Idumaea.     To  the  south  of  this  road,  the  plateau 
of  chalk  formation  is  continued  to  Jd>el  Tih,  the 
Hf\aiia  i/nt  of  Ptolemy,  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  gulf,  in  a  line  slightly  ctu^ed  to  the 
anuth,  and  bounded  in  that  direction  by  a  belt  of 
sand&tone,  consisting  of  arid  plains,  almogt  without 
water  or  signs  of  vegetation.     To  this  succeeds  the 
district  of  primitive  granite  formation,   which  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  southern  cape,  and  runs  into  the 
GtJ/i^Akaba  on  the  east,  but  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  soil  called  EUKia  from  the 
Sea  of  Suet.      Tbe  northern  part  of  the  71%  is 
called  in   Scripture    "  the   wilderness    of  Paran ' 
{ffwnb.  xii.   16,  xiiL  3,  zxxii.  8,  &c.),  in  which 
the  Isiaelltee  abode  or  wandered  during  great  part  of 
the  forty  years;  although  Eusebins  and  St.  Jerome, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  identify  this  last  with  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.     This  wildemees  of  Sm  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  connected,  in  name  and  situa- 
tion,   with    Mount  Sinai ;    but  as    the    Israelite 
entered  on  the  wilderness  of  Sin  on  leaving  their  en- 
campment by  the  Bed   Sea,  the  next  station  to 
£lim  {Exod.  zvi.   1;  jVwni.  xzxiii.  10,  II),  and 
trnvernd    it  between  Elim  and   Bephidim,   where 
they  liad  apparently  left  it  {Exod.  xvii.  \), — for 
Dopbkah  and  Alnsh  are  inserted  between  the  two  in 
Numbert  xxxiii.  12 — 14, —  and  yet  had  not  arrived 
at  Sinai  (ver.  15;  Exod.  xvi.  1),  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  identification  rests  on  solid  ground. 
Ensebins  and  Sb  Jerome,  who  distinguish  between 
the  deserts  of  Sn  and  Sinai,  yet  appear  to  extend 
the  farmer  too  far  eastward.    "  The  desert  of  Sin," 
they  say,  "  extends  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
desert  of  Sina;  for  they  came  from  tbe  desert  of  Sin 
to  Bephidim,  and  thence  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  near 
Mount  Sina,  where  Hoses  received  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law;  but  this  desert  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Kaddes  according  to  the  Hebrew,  but  not  according 
to  the  LXX."     The  confusion  indicated  by  this  last 
remark  may  be  explained  by  the  obeerrationa,  1st, 
that  Zin,  which  is  a  synosym  "  for  the  wildaniest  of 
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Kadash "  (WiibS.  xx.  I,  xxxiii.  36),  is  identical 
in  Greek  with  the  Sin  (L  «.  tir);  the  3  ivpresenting 
both  the  X  (tsadi)  of  |y  and  the  Q  (aameeh)  of 
\ip  ;  and,  Sdly,  that  instead  of  making  Zin  idn- 
tical  irith  Eadesb,  as  it  is  in  the  Hehrsw,  the  LXX. 
read  ao  aa  to  make  "  the  desert  of  Paran,'  which 
they  identify  with  "  the  deeert  of  Kadesh,"  an  in- 
termediate ataUon  between  Sin  and  Mount  Hor 
(^Numb.  xxxiiL  36,  in  LXX.) 

The  wildemesa  of  Sin,  then,  must  be  fixed  to  th« 
northwest  part  of  the  granite  district  cf  the  penin- 
sula between  Serial  and  the  Bed  Sea,  while  Zin  is 
north  of  Ezion  Geber,  between  it  and  Mount  Hor,— 
the  southern  extremity  in  ftct  of  Waify  Mita,  or 
the  AnAah,  north  of  Ahaba. 

With  respect  to  Sinai,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  rival  cUima  of  the  two  mountains,  which, 
in  modem  aa  in  ancient  times,  have  been  regarded 
as  the  Monntain  of  the  Law.     The  one  is  Serbal 
above-mentioned,  situated  towards    the  NW.   ex. 
tremity  of  the  granite  district,  towering  with  its  five 
sharp-pdntad  granite  peaks  above  the  fmitftil  and 
agreeable  ootir  of  Wady  PHaran,  still  marked  by 
extensive  ruins  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  build- 
ings of  tbe  old  episcopal  town  of  Paian ;  the  other 
between  30  and  40  miles  south-east  of  Serbal,  in 
the  heart  of  the  granite  district,  where  native  tra- 
ditions,  of    whatever  value,   have  affixed    to   the 
mountains  and  valleys  names  connected  with  the 
inspired  narrative  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and 
where  the  scenery  is  entirely  in  unison  with  the 
events  recorded.     Emerging   from   the  steep  and 
narrow  valley  Nakba  Hawa,  whose  precipitous  sides 
rise  to  the  perpendicnlar  height  of  1000  feet,  into 
the  wide  plain  called  Watb/  U&ia,  at  the  nonbem 
base  of  the  traditionary  Horeb,  Bussegger  describes 
the  scene  as  grand  in  tbe  extreme.     "  Bare  granite 
mountains,  whose  summits  reach  to  a  height  of  more 
than  7000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
wonderful,  I  might  say  fabulous,  forms  encompass  a 
plain  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  the  background 
of  which  lies  the  convent  of  Sl  Catharine,  at  tlie 
foot  of  Jebel  M^sa,  between  tbe  holy  Horeb  on  tlie 
west,  and  Ebestimmi  on  the  east."     In  this  valley, 
then,  formed  at  the  base  of  Horeb  by  what  may  be 
called  a  junction  of  the  Wadn-er-Rahdh  and  Wadg- 
eeh-Sheikh,  but  which,  according  to  Bussegger's  ex- 
press testimony,  bears  in  this  place  the  native  name 
of  Wady  Mim,  must  the  children  of  Israel  have 
encamped  before  Je&eZ3/u«a,  whose  rugged  northern 
termination,  projected  baldly  into  the  plain,  beara 
the  distinctive  name  of  Eat  Satafah.     Jebel  Mta 
rises  to  the  height  of  5956  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  is  far  from  being  the  highest  of  the  group. 
Towering  high  above  it,  on  the  south.  Is  seen  the 
summit  of  Horeb,  having  an  elevation  of  7097  Paris 
feet,  and  south  of  that  again  Jdiel  Katberina,  more 
than  1000  feet  higher  still  (viz.  8168  Paris  feet), 
all  outtopped  by  Jebel-ota-SAomer,  the  higbeet  of 
this  remarkable  group,  which  attains  an  altitude  of 
8300  Paris  feet.     Over  against  Jebel  JUita  on  the 
north,  and  confining  the  valley  in  that  direction,  is 
the  spur  of  a  mountain  which  retains  in  its  name, 
Jebel  Sena,  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  Scripture  ap- 
pellation of  the  Monntain  of  the  Law.     To  attempt 
anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  advocates  of  the  conflicting  tradi- 
tions or  hypotheses,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  such  an  article  as  this,  as  with  the 
limits  which  mnit  be  sangDsd  it:  a  Tciy  few  remarks 
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sr»«  nA*.     Tbn<  arans,  then,  to  be  no  qnestinn 
Ikai  tkr  MM  if  Horeb  ww  tndiiiaoallj  ksoown  to  the 
Imiiiiii  far  mmj  emtoriei  mfter  the  Kzodiu  ( I 
Jii^y*,  jaiL  8):  and  if  ao,  H  i«  impnbable  that  it 
vat  f«ban)wntlj  lost,  Hma  its  proziinitj  to  EUth 
a»i  EiNB  Gthtr,  which  were  long  in  their  paesea* 
WB.  wxmU  mn*  ta  eonn  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Trt-TiM      b  is  werthj  of  remark  that  Jogephos 
■■■hill  ■■>  tbe  name  Bonb,  but  in  the  passage 
MTuti  t>  thM  ahora  died  firom  the  1st  book  of 
k  T js>  as  BBrfjeialir  thraogfaoat  his  histocr,  snbiti- 
t±Ms  Ti  T !»■■■>  fait, — so  br  eoufinning  the  iden- 
brr  ti  'Axdrr  iiijiraled  bj  ibe  two  Dsmes,  kamedlj 
sakjs:a:at<l  br  Dr.  L«|isiiu,  who  holds  Horeb  to  be 
aa  Asufkiie  afpriUrii*  afoiTBleDt  in  signilication 
w;a    Sa,  kMk  sijcntMac  'earth  made  iry  bj 
ox.il's;  .4  the  water.*  which  earth  he  finds  in  the 
Wnc*  Bxisit  if  a;!3Tial  drpobit  in  the  bed  of  Wai/ 
r^M^m.  u  t^  Mnbna  base  of  Sarial,  his  Sinai. 
Ku-jr<,  kiwrrtr,  dtes  nbbaiical  anchorities  for 
aau(  :«r  <tT3uIi>i:T  «f  Snai,  derrel  from  tlie  natnre 
«f  iJw  nvk  ifa  the  ridnitj.    (See  Slas's  TnaaU, 
49JL  fk  -MSl.  and  Mte  7.)    Joaephas  does  not  in  sny 
wsjr  titu.^r  the  aile;  bat  Ensebins  sod  Sl  Jerome 
h>i*  Vna  enuueumly  ondeMood  to  describe  Serbal 
■afar  tb«  BsineSiBa,  when  they  ay  that  Phaian  was 
•Mttk  j(  Anbia,  next  to  tlie  desert  if  the  Saracens, 
tiireagik  whvh  the  chiUtcn  cf  Isnd  }  smejed  when 
tb«T  jRavpol  btan  Sins  (^OacmtmiL  t.9.  PkirraL); 
tor  thtT'.^TixBlTc—fcDnd  the  QtrefPSrsn  with  the 
w.Ii^niMat  menneaed  in  Kamben  (xii.  16,  xaL  3); 
ani  :!>»  JsKriptioa  is  so  ncne  as  ta  fnm  coir  their 
■L'^MTtKe.  it'  aM  of  the  tmc  site  of  tts  city  Pharan 
^  •  i.v.-fi  ±«T  place  3  days  east  ef  Aila),  at  hast  of 
IM  uar  want  <f  aU  cuoKctioa  between  this  and 
t3«  iiTMCt  of  Zia.  which  b  Paraa;  and  in  tikis,  as  in 
iitiMr  pessaxes.  oa  whiv-h  mvh  idiaace  has  been 
piaonl  in  c!u>  Jumsaon.  it  is  ckar  that  they  aie  not 
wnaxc  rvm  aar  luott  kaowini^  bnt  simpiy  draw- 
inx  ixiactaias    frum  the  Scriptefs  nantatiTc  (see 
Ok  <.  l^iMMit.  a.  w-  iCd^kadn).  whick  we  are  per- 
hii^  *l9^>y  ctanjMteoc  u  >ik.     The  car&est  Chcii- 
f  aa  WT'.ber.  SZbm.  who  can  be  qaofeid  »(  a  witnen  to 
t'M  s«»  94C»  of  cb«  "KosaCaia  of  ti«  Law"  is  | 
C'«.ius  l3Uic<>pi«*itat  («cc  A.  a.  S30X  <rho  on-  | 
dvttOCiii'T   Jibcnbes  M'.iuat  Cbxeh,  in  the   Siaaie  1 
yicMct  ?\  as  Mar  te  Fbaian. ahm  S  iml«  ifistant;  ' 
and  :ais  E'barsB  Bast  b*  tha  Pbann  uf  the  eccie-  | 
aufc-t^nu  siuiais,  whgse  rains  at  the  fjvjt  of  Muoat 
Scr>ik  iisT«  >NB  aDCii:e«i  sbova.     This  tiwn  i*  direct 
bi>tur!<.'ai  9aKin»nT  in  Enwnr  «f  a  bypotheas  first 
star<iM  ^  BarckhaKiit  in  aakiira  timas.  admated  i 
by   LV.  L^iMos,  aiai  siii>o>»l  by  Mr.  Fonter  and  I 
«cnvr<.     Sut  abn  it  appears  Ci>  be  tkt  imty  dnr  ] 
hi>:iirvsi  evnlenca,  and  mast  rfwrefcre  be  cmapared  ' 
W'.ta  taaL  u>  6t,roat  gf  the  njatinic  tr«rBt»».  wUeh,  j 
IB  :C  c»  anvptiMi  ia  te  main  fiariimi  by  Dn.  Kibin-  i 
Mtt  sini  M  '.uuo.  Sitar.  Mr.  Stanley,  and  other  cmi-  j 
avnt  KOutars.  is  obviuiisly  nut  esworthy  of  reeard-  I 
rtMt  sIm  present  cun^ent  o('  St.  Catlkuiae  was  srs-  ; 
g-uju'y  ■oiuniiM  by  tiM  ampsor  Jasoaiaa  (absot  I 
.w  IX  5>7o\  is  as  uertsin  as  any  fret  in  hcsory;  and  , 
it  -s  *A)Qaiiy  liiiiBcait  to  imai^ine  that,  at  so  short  an 
iiuerrai  i:\vr  the  xnraey  of  CiKoias,  the  RmeD-  ' 
bnoce  jf  UM  CruB  :snai  nrald  hate  been  lost,  aiai  that 
the  om[wn]r  or  the  m^mks  wuaM  hare  acholic  ad  in  j 
what   ujoy  kaew  ru  tie  a  lictitiaas  site ;  for  tile  j 
muuiiiiuii  had  lun^  been  refcarded  with  snaersciaa  by  j 
tita  SMuks,  wfau.  huwwrer.  bai  ereclsd  an 
A!^•n»  tjis  tiuie.  bat  dweit  in  tiw  naNmtsinB  sad 
kaiiiy>s  aimut  dw  booli  ia  wUsh  6ad  i|nwainl  la 
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Hoses  (Eatycfau  Jnnaies.  t«ii.  1i  f  tB:!-^'. 
Pmoopioa,  De  A«£JieSM  Jwtl.minn.iiym  &-J. 
when   their  monasteries  are  enatiaj  ■  arsr 
limes,  it  a  clear  tiiat  tlie  msnaatiedtx^i,*  v 
be  andeistsod.     On  the  whole,  thei,  ^^kran^  -l 
Coamas  can  hardly  araj]  aeaiaatstts^KVi:  i 
was  not  originated,   hot  only  {eiyrmaiC  V  'w> 
erection  of  Justiiuan's  moaasteiy.  Ts  te  l^  r  jzi 
argument  in  &voar  of  the  r*««*^r  trsAna  »*  .'- 
graphical  one  may  be  added.     If  EqhiLs  s  rr- 
recUy  placed  by  Dr.  Lepsina  and  otan  c  - 1- 
FanaL,  at  the  foot  of  Strbai,  it  aeoai  »$••"■- 
oontestably  that  Serial  camut  be  Soas:  u  t  : 
occasion  ooold  tbeie  be  fcr  the  peafis  a  ■•-£ 
from  Repbidim,  and  joomey  to  Siiai.  if  ifVJ- 
were  at  the  voy  base  of  the  mana  ?  (£;«.  r. 
1,  S).    Dr.  Lepdas  ftds  the  dimcasT,  tai  ):--■■- 
to  remoTe  it  by  inainoatiog  that  tin  aatni  -t-. 
tJTe  is  not  to  be  implidtly  tnsted.    Tbs  B?'. 
mentioned  in  comieetian  with  Bepbi&a  ii  es&T" 
a  palpable  difficnlty  (^Eaai.  xna.  1— «).  !r£  7  • 
choice  of  diffieolties  it  u  aiftr  ts  adoft  ca:  •: 
does  least  victeiee  to  the  sacred  text. 

By  (ar  the  strangest  aigiuneJ  n  frr  v  i  ~* 
identity  of  Serbal  with  Sinai  is  ts  be  ^t^.  -    • 
cdebrsted  inaeiiptioiis  with  which  the  kk^i  -r     . 
moontain  and  in  the  snrronndiBg  riieft  c?  c-"-  ■ 
Not  that  anything  can  be  certainly  deerz^*: '-" 
these  raysterioQs  records,  while  the  at  of  dK;:*'. 
them  is  stiQ  in  its  infancy.     The  nciiai  :!^~  - 
respecting  them  cannot  ber«  be  ifii«  iimil:  c<  '  ~ 
containing  them  are  refaied  to  at  tbe  eu  -< 
article :  bat  it  may  be  well  to  pat  aa  vrti    • 
whole  of  the  eariieat  tcatiinoay  tMneimir  "it-  -■ 
to  oftr  for  their  clncidatiaa  an  obaasTsia  i^^;- 
by  aa  early  writer  wfaidi  has  bees  atnarrr  " 
looked  in  din  dimniaiwi.    It  is  na  mOreid^ri'T 
of  Coimaa  Indioopleostas,  that  the  laradn.  >-  -. 
been  instracted  in  writUB  dmattas  m  »  i^-^ 
logne  given  in  Hareh,  were  praecaed  is  vrLs 
ia  a  quiet  school,  in   the  doKrt  fcr  hr;  ' 
"  £ran  whence  it  conies  to  paas,*  he  prwtaa.  "-• 
yon  may  ne  in  the  deaert  of  Misaa  5ia<^  >:- 
all  the  statiOBS  of  the  Hebrews,  ail  tar  r<> 
thoas  parts. which  have  nlled  down  bva  *^i 
tains,  d^raren  with  Hefciew  saniptiins.  e  1 '-'  - 
seU^  who  joameyad  ia  those  paiti,  teff;;  r 
certain  Jews  abe  harinf;  read,  jsaerpnn:  : 
saying  that  they  were  wraten  tiati.      T.'  ' 
grimage  (tsi^is)  of  each  aa  one.  af  aseh  i  ~ 
in  sndi  a  year,  and  sack  a  mrstfh.' — asii  ::?^:  - 
writtoi  in  oar  hosteiries.     Far  they,  ban:: 
aeqaircd  the  art,  practised  it  by  arabip^yiB;  rr 
■•that  an  theaeptirrr  arc  fidl  of  Htiroie^ 


the  uabelicaeia.  as  I  tkaak:  aad  avf  ae  ea  ''-■-■' 
eaanat  IhaaapfacesiadsslkeaLa'tbyc,:.    - 
qaii«  sad  laara  Mieiaiag-  it  tbtf  I  ktn  ■>•  ° 
the  troth.*  (CoaMS  radicinakaHii.  «b  Jfut    ' 
T.  apnd  Mtjaeei^  Csfcrfis  .Vaaa  ntrmm.  ■  e  ■ 
p.  aOS.)     Oa  this  it  may  saCoe  la  lo'i.  -' 
irtileit  iatertaia  that  tba'ffcanrsnsaieai:  ■• 
ar^iaal  aar  later  Hebrww. —  i.a.  lailbir  fJ-'    - 
nar  Chaidsac. — stS  the  Jews  m  Coasaass  exri--' 
caaii  decipber  ihoa.    We  kaaw  tint  ibr  '"    ' 
the    BMSt   part   anaaAr  la    the   aacicat  A.'x 
(the  IlaMTaritM  v  HI       Hi    )  chaiacar.  • 
wUeb  thr'whob  r^[^  ia  tkeaaath  ef  ibeX-.  ~ 
K  that  Ik  Fae*i%  Jv     ■ 
nrr  pnhaUe  eaq^ecta**  the  li^irr  t 
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copied  b;  AUerakhman  frum  the  aontbem  cnost  of 
Anbia,  preserved  and  tnuinlated  by  Schnltena,  be 
correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  old  Adjte  character 
was  decipherable  eren  two  centoriea  later  than  the 
data  anigned  to  Coenus,  who  could  scarcely  hare 
failed  to  discover  the  Christian  origin  of  these  in- 
ecriptiona,  if  tliey  had  been  really  Christian.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  Christians 
could  have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  this  an- 
cient character  to  use  it  as  freely  as  it  is  used  on 
the  rocks  of  the  peninsula.  Certainly  if  the  hypo- 
thesis of  this  place  having  been  resiorted  to  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  by  the  pagan  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  so  having  acquired  a  sanctity  in  the  very 
earliest  times,  could  be  established,  the  fact  might 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  future  investigation  of  this 
deeply  interesting  subject,  and,  as  Bitter  has  stig- 
gested,  might  serve  to  remove  some  difSculties  in  the 
8acred  Narrative.  Kow  the  jonmal  of  Anloninns 
I'lacentinus  does  in  fact  supply  so  predsely  what 
was  wanting,  that  it  is  singular  that  his  statement 
}ias  attracted  so  little  notice  in  connection  with  the 
Sinaltic  inscriptions;  which,  however,  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  or  even  allude  ta  But  what  we 
do  learn  from  him  is  not  unimportant,  viz.,  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  Islftm,  in  *  the  ages  of  ignonmoe," 
Hs  the  Mohammedans  call  them,  the  peninsuU  of 
Mount  Sinai  was  a  principal  seat  of  the  idoktrons 
superstition  of  the  Arabians;  and  that  a  feast  was 
held  there  in  honour  of  their  miraculous  idol,  which 
was  resorted  to  by  Isbmaelites,  as  he  calls  them, 
from  all  parts:  the  memorial  of  which  feast  seems 
ktill  to  be  preserved  by  the  Bedawin.  (Burekhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  566,  567.)  Now  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  eastern  commerce  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
rondncted  by  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  Hadramant, 
must  hare  brought  thnr  merchants  and  sailors  to 
the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  sanctuary  at  Arsinos  or 
«t  Elalu^  the  pilgrimage  becomes  almost  a  matter 
of  coarse;  and  the  practice  which  we  know  prevailed 
iu  tlwir  own  country  of  glaring  their  memorials 
with  an  iron  pen  in  the  rock  for  ever,  was  naturally 
adapted  by  them,  and  imitated  by  the  Christian 
pilgrims  in  after  times.  Undue  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  frequency  of  the  inscriptions  about  Serbal, 
contrasted  witli  their  rarity  about  JAel  M&ta  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  tliat  they  are  ezecnted  almost 
entirely  in  the  soft  sandstone  which  meets  the 
granite  on  and  around  Serbal,  but  which  is  scarcely 
found  in  the  interiur,  where  the  bard,  primitive  rock 
did  not  encourage  the  scribbling  propensitie:)  (^  the 
travellers,  as  the  softer  tablets  in  the  more  western 
part,  where  the  blocks  of  trap-stone  (which  are  also 
largely  interspersed  with  the  granite,  and  which 
present  a  black  surface  without,  but  are  lemon- 
coloured  within)  were  studiously  selected  fur  the 
inscriptions,  which,  in  consequence,  come  out  with 
the  effect  of  a  rubricated  book  or  illuminated  monn- 
fecript,  the  bUck  surface  throwing  out  in  relief  the 
lemon-coloured  inscriptions. 

This  account  of  the  peninsula  must  not  b«  con- 
cluded without  a  brief  notice  of  the  very  remarkable 
temple  of  SarbiU  el-  Chddem,  and  the  stelae  which 
are  found  in  such  numbers,  not  only  in  the  temple, 
but  in  other  western  parts  of  the  peninsuU,  where 
large  mosses  of  capper,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
jnin  ore,  were  and  still  are  found  in  certain  strata  of 
the  sandstone  rocks  along  the  skirts  of  the  prime- 
T.il  chain,  and  which  gave  to  the  whole  district  the 
n^me  still  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  Maphat,  *'  tlie 
Copper  land,"  which  was  un<kr  the  particular  pro- 
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taction  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  Mistress  of  Maphat. 
The  temple,  dedicated  to  her,  stands  on  a  lofty  sand- 
stone ledge,  and  is  entirely  filled  witli  lofty  stelae, 
many  of  them  like  obelisks  with  inscriptions  on  both 
sides;  so  crowded  with  them  in  fact,  that  its  walls 
seem  only  made  to  circumscribe  the  steUe,  although 
there  are  several  erected  outside  it,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  The  monuments  belong,  apparently,  to 
various  dynasties,  but  Dr.  Lepsius  has  only  specially 
mentioned  three,  all  of  the  twelfth.  The  massive 
crust  of  iron  ore  covering  the  hillocks,  250  yards 
long  and  100  wide,  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  feet,  and 
blocks  of  scoriae,  prove  that  the  smelting  furnaces  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  were  situated  on  these  airy 
heights;  but  the  caverns  in  which  the  ore  was 
fouud  contain  the  oldest  effigies  of  kings  in  exist- 
ence, not  excepting  the  whole  of  Kgypt  and  the 
pyramids  of  GueA. 

The  chief  authorities  for  this  article,  besides  those 
referred  to  in  the  text,  are  Niebuhr  (Voi/age  at 
ArabU,yo\.  i,  pp.  181 — 204);  Seetzen  {lieiten,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  55—121).  For  the  physical  history  and 
description  of  the  peninsula,  Russegger  is  by  far  the 
fullest  and  most  trustworthy  authority  {ReUen,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  22 — 58).  Dr.  Bobinson  has  investigated  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  peninsnla,  with  his 
usual  diligence  (rrowZi,  vol.  i.  §§  3,  4.  pp.  87 — 
241);  and  Dr.  Wilson  has  added  some  important 
observations  in  the  way  of  additional  information  or 
correction  of  his  predecessor  (jMndt  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  chapters  vi. — viii.  pp.  1 60 — 275).  Lepeius's 
Tour  from  TKebet  to  the  Pmuuula  qf  Sinai 
{Letter*,  pp.  310—321, 556 — 562),  which  lias  been 
translated  by  C.  H.  Cottrell  (London,  1 846),  argues 
for  Serbai  as  the  true  Moimtun  of  the  Law ;  iind  his 
theory  has  been  maintained  with  great  learning  and 
industry  by  Hr.  John  Hogg  {Remarit  on  Mount 
Serbal,  4o-  ***  Trtt»$actiom  of  tie  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  1849).  The  graphic  description  of  the 
country  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Stanley's  pen  is  the  Utest 
contribution  to  the  general  history  of  the  penin- 
snla {Sinai  and  Paletline,  1856).  The  decipher- 
ment of  the  inscriptions  has  been  attempted  by  the 
learned  Orientalists  of  Germany,  Gesenius,  Roediger, 
Beer,  and  others  (Ch.  Bunsen,  Christianity  and 
Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  231 — 234);  and  Mr.  Forsler 
has  published  a  vindication  of  hii)  views  against  the 
strictures  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  his  original  work  (Tkt 
Voice  of  lerael  from  tht  Roda  of  Sinai,  1851; 
yAs  Iiraelitith  AiOhorahip  of  tit  Sinaitie  Tntcrip- 
tions,  1856).  [G.  W.] 

SINCHl,  a  sub-division  of  the  Sarmatian  tribe  of 
the  Tauri.  (Amm.  Mar.  xxii.  8.  §  33.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDA  (ZfvSa  :  £th.  Sindensis),  a  town  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  western  iroDtier 
of  Pisidia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cibyra  and  the 
river  Caularis  (Liv.  sxxviii.  15 ;  Strabo,  xii,  p. 
570,  ziiL  p.  630).  Stephanns  B.  («.  «.  iaitia),  who 
speaks  of  Sindia  as  a  town  of  Lycia,  is  probably 
alluding  to  the  same  place.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  680; 
Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  Leg.  30.)  Some  writers  have 
confounded  Siiida  with  Isiunda,  which  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  Livy  mentions  the  two  ss  different 
towns  in  the  same  chapter.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
p.  152.)  [L.  S.] 

SINDA  SARMATICA  (Stvta  kJ^ti,  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§  8),  a  town  or  villuge  in  Asiatic  Sarmalia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sindi,  with  an  adjoining  harbour 
(SurSucis  ^l/l4^  Ptol.  lb.),  180  stadia  £.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  at  Corocondam.1, 
and,  according  to  AiTian  (Per.  P.  Eux.  p  19),  6U0 
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miK-t  anffice.     There  teems,  then,  to  he  no  qnestinn 
thm  the  site  of  Uoreb  wiw  tnditionaUy  known  to  the 
braelitea  for  man/  centoriea  after  the  Exodiu  (1 
KingM,  xix.  8);  and  if  ao,  it  ia  improbable  that  it 
mm  sabMqnentlf  lout,  since  its  proximity  to  Elatlt 
and  Ezion  Geber,  which  were  long  in  tfaar  poavr 
■ion,  wonld  serr*  to  ensure  the  perpetnity  of  '.   > 
tnulitioD.      It  is  worthy  of  remaik  that  J(W 
nowhere  nies  the  name  Horeb,  bat  in  tlw  ' 
pHrallel  to  that  abore  cited  from  the  1st 
Kings,  as  nnifonnly  thronghnnt  his  hist' 
ttttes  rh  ityaiw  Spos, — so  far  confirmi 
tity  of  locxlity  indicated  by  the  two  n«- 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lepeius,  who  hoi 
an  Amalelcita  appellative  eqniraler 
with    Sin,  both  signifying  "ea'  ^ 

dixining  off  the  water,"  which  <■  ' 

large  momids  of  allarial  dep»  "^af" 

Faran,  at  the  northeni  ha.-  /"•  ^'5 

Buxtorf,  however,  cites  r  ..  J  41,  acj 

anotlier  etymology  of  am.  jwnsbetonging 

of  the  n«k  in  the  vici,  .T^,.®"TT^ 

4ta  p.  443,  and  note  7.  //O     They  had  a 

way  identify  the  site;  ,.t  (Polyaen,  tiu.  55), 

haJe  been  erroneonsl-  •«1«°«>  ^  j^*^  .*""!!■ 

nnder  the  name  Sn  iMmasoenua  (p.  160,  ei 

Kmth  of  AiaKa, .  ■"  «?»'™»  "•"<=?  ^'^  *^ 

throngh  which  tl  :.™"  rf  »  itc^  P<«™<»  « 
they  decamped  ^'"f  <^  •"°"«  "l"""  ■■•  ^^ 

fortheyobTiou  «^  »  ;^^J-'"}*^,Ji^ 

.ildenie..  n  „^F^<'??',  ^'};  \?^'  ^^  (^^ 
and  the  de.-.  '  Kichwald  (4«  Cec^r,  i  ,Kiiip.  Jf. 
imorance  -  ''^""^  *"  '"^^  ''*°°  *  Hindoo  coloiqr. 
f wU^  ll  «.  ^<*»  Pelrop-  ix.  p.  370 ;  SL  Croix, 
the  att4  ■  -"■  ^  Ifucr-  xlvi  p.  403;  Larcher,  ai 
the  d»».  »-  ^506;  Ukert,  voL  iiL  pt.  2.  p.  494, 
other  *-^'  J 

pla.-  •  '-*^^  (ai»»ue«,  Strab,  xL  pp.  492, 495,  At), 
|,^jt,  n«c  of  countiy  inhabited  by  the  Sndi,  which, 
■„,,.^vtaf  to  Scylax  (p.  81),  lay  between  that 
,  ,Mpaf  to  the  Ifaeotaa,  on  the  Palm  Maeotis,  and 
jM  cof  the  Cercetae  (the  modem  Cktrkat),  and 
vucb  mast  therefore  be  soaght  at  or  near  the 
janinsnla  of  Tanum.  According  to  Strabo  (xL  p. 
492)  it  reached  to  the  Achaei,  and  extended  in  a 
watherly  direction  from  the  Hypanis.  [T.  EL  D.] 

SINDOCANOA  (ZtrSomty&i,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  3),  a 
city  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  coast  of  Taprobane, 
belonging  to  the  people  called  Sandocandaa.  Hence 
it  has  been  ounjectnred,  either  that  the  name  of  the 
town  shoold  be  chan^  into  Sandocanda,  or  that 
the  people  shoald  be  called  Sindocandae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDOMANA  (JiiMiuxm,  Strab.  xt.  p.  701),  a 
town  on  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Indus,  aud  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  the  inUiid  of  Pattalene.  (Comp. 
Arriao,  Anai.  n.  15;  Died.  xrii.  lOS;  Curtios, 
ix.8,  IS,  17.)  [T.H.D.] 

SINDUS  CtMos,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Steph.  B.  >.o.), 
a  maritime  town  of  Hygdonia  in  Macedonia,  between 
llienae  (Tfaeaalonica)  and  Chahutra.      [&.  B.  J,] 

SINGA  (,itrn  Ptol.  V,  15.  §  10),  a  city  of  the 
Syrian  prorinoe  of  Commagene,  to  the  N.  of  Doliche, 
and  sitoated  on  the  river  Singas  (/i.  §  9),  (now  the 
Saufa.\  which  bad  its  source  in  Mount  Pieria  and 
flowed  to  the  NW.  till  it  fell  into  the  Euphntes  to 
the  S.  of  Samosata.  [T.  H.  M 

SINGAMES  (2i77<^4i,  Anian,  Per.  P.  Etue. 
p.  10),  a  navigable  river  of  Colchis,  which  entered 
the  Pontns  Euzinus  210  stadia  N.  of  the  Cobns, 
and  ISO  stadia  SE.  firom  the  Xarsiuas.  (Pliu.  vi. 
4.  n  4.)    Mow  the  OftHgiri.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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I  ;  -;  ifeii  :•, 

. .}  >ai  it  c< 
Jigitisiil-'. 
■!j.TLi^afii'3''.7 
1  ;:<re  can,  haRie,ii  I  sc"  . 
iLC^ontain  nai  k,  aH  ijhi- 
:  upot  (t.  Ig.  I  !),  o  vepa.  c 
.1  day  by  the  dittnct  <t  in  i*^ 

.. s  to  have  been  tskn  I7  Tn^  ,1'-  - 
jLxiu.  23);  and  as  the  Itfpd  senmtij  . 
reads  AtT  .  CEH  .  KOA .  COtTAFA .  i^  . 
tiie  head  of  Goidian  on  &  oliie«,c  1^- 
have  funned  a  Bomss  abef  ads  i:  -j- 
Sex-erus  and Gordias.  itnt^tstim-- 
nocturnal  conflict  betmea  Caaos  c.:^. 
the  king  of  Pereia,  the  nsBltrf'lBa<- 
satia&ctory    that  both  ada  doici  :>-" 
(Amtn.  Marc  xvin.  S;  Katrep.  i.  1C-; X.  - 
C.27.)    Still  later,  under  Ik  nip  «J£^ 
recorded  that  it  undenreot  t  cdttnalar  ^  • 
length  was  carried  by  the  PHstub^i^- 
gallantly  defended  by  the  ttn^e^  "•'* 
gions.  (Amm.  Mare.  ix.  6.)   Tl«  m«^  - - 
it  is  st^ed  by  AnumsmBisdTlwjij'^'' 
been  extremely  arid,  which  itsdBM  s»>  - 
calt  to  take  or  to  nStn  from  1  ii«!>oa 

SKGIDA'VA  QtrnUm,  FuL  iil !  • 
town  in  the  interior  of  DKUibSsW^^^ 
aia  and  Alnta,  now  itora  on  tl»  ■"»*'■  .^ 

SlKGlDirNUM  (30Tr'C')»»"'*^'' 
PtoL  iiL  9.  §  3),  a  town  is  Uoesi  &?&: ' 
spot  where  the  Sevos  Ub  isto  lia  Dc  -  • 
on  the  main  nadalng  the  blub  tfia*^ 
opposite  to  the  town  rf  Tvnwam  [S»».  -  • 
noma.     (/im.  ilat  p  13!;  ItiL Sk^:  " 
By  Procopius  (A  ilei  iv.  6.  ^  280 1 2  - 
3r/ytiSth.  It  was  » fbrtiws,  »ai  tf  "T- 
of  the  Legio  iv.  FTaris  Fda  0^'* '^. 
modem  B^radt.  ^'■'i''- 

SI'NGILI  or  SINGttIS,  .  tm  1  ^  - 
BaetJca.  (Plin.  iiL  1. 1 S.)  Itli;«'- 
or  YaUequiBa,  and  D'Asville  (i.  f»(.-". 
with  i^Mrfe  do  <i>»  ftwni".  Coia«i^ 
and  inscriptians,  see  FViti,  Bif-  ^^  " 
xiL  20;  Morales,  p  21.  t'  "■ 

SINGITICUS  SLVUS.   [Swal^.^ 

SITJOONE  (irrfin), » l»n  "^  *  7^ 
the  south-east  of  Gennuy,  »«»» •-  ^ 
(iLll.  §30),  butothenri^BiliK^-    -     . 

SI'NGDLIS,atribut«7  liwif  *»f ,, 
gable  as  6r  up  as  AstigL  (rfc  i^ ';,'': .; 
Uie  Xoh'I.  U'; 

SINGUS  (Tlyy,  Herei  to.  la; }'- . 
Boekh, Corp. /«cr.T<iI.Lp»»; n»T,  • 
Steph.  B.  M.V.;  Plia  i».  l?:  i"- *''!^', 


of  Sithonia  in  Macedonia,  npcn  tk  r^  • 


ilfT' 


gave  its  name,  Stsomcra  Sua  (- 
K6KT0S,  PtoL  it:  Gyifofi'^'t', 
tified  with  SsBa,  prebikl)- »  o»nf«  f^  . 
old  name.     (Leake,  A'ert»«  »»*  j. 

SmiAB,  a  district  of  B«ljl|».J^.'* 
tioned  in  Genesis  nnder  tl»  »»  «  '^J,  „ 
Shinar."  It  is  notjced  nmier  WB*'  .  . 
t5j  Ba«vAo>i'l(U  by  HisuraiB  »^t,.- 
Joeephos  {Aid.  Jud.  L  5)  >^.^ffT^\ 
Evmg.  ix.  IS;  emg.  &»»»."" 
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lOOT 


•J 

.en  in 

J  islands 

.ated  about 

the  principal 

2;  Mel.  iL7.  § 

[KaB.] 

■i»imit),  the  most 

unies  on  the  coast  of 

■^  peniiwila  on  the  coast 

^ce  of  700  stadia  to  the 

strab.  jii.  p,  546  ;  Marcian, 

'wn-Ar.  776.)   It  was  aTery 

■gia  being  referred  to  the  Argo- 

l^pe,  the    daoghter   of  Asopos. 

■  a.  9«  i  VaL  Flaoc  r.  108.)    Bat 

tbemaelTes  refemd  the  foundation  of 

Autol;cna,  a  companion  of  Heracles,  and 

,L*f8"»»«»i  to  whom  they  paid  herrac 

A™~  {•  *-X    But  this  ancient  town  was 

tT    3?' '"''' ''  "«*'™^  colMiista  firom 

dlwA  ^J™*™  were  m   their  tnm   dia- 

"  ^  ™  Omunetiana,  to  whom  Herodotus  (iv. 

TtH  f^  "*   firandatiffli  of  the  dty ; 

»"»•  Cimmerians  wen  driven  from  Asia 

T  ^P««i«a«(in  a  a  632)  reooyered  pcaees- 

iMirMtooy.    (Scymn.  204,  fblL;  Anonym. 

.    \f-  8-)  The  leader  of  the  firat  Milesiau 

»  t»lW  Ambron,  and   the  leaders  of  the 

^*>»  »iid  Critineaj  though  this  latter  state- 

'*°>  to  be  a  mistake,   as   Enstathins  and 

ift  ^^  *'^  "*"  ^^  'onndw  Critins,  a  naUve 

After  this  time  Snope  soon  roee  to  great 

™  P'wperity.    About  the  commencement  of 

2*™"*™  War  theSuiopians,  who  were  then 

^  °7  &  tyiut,  'nmeeileoo,  rectiTed  assist- 

™  tiM  Atheniaiis ;  and  after  the  ezpnlnon  of 

'^°^600  Athenian   colcnista  were   sent  to 

(rmL  Pefiei   20).     At  the  time  of  the 

« ihe  Tea  Thousand  nnder  Xenophon,  Sinope 

*nlUiy  and  flourishing  dty,  whose  dominion 

.~  *<"1»  river  Halys,  and  which  exercised 

jlwene  over  the  tribes  of  PapUagonia  and 

'"^  isdepoidently  of  its  colonies  rf  Cerasus, 

'^  I'd  Tnpezns.     It  was  mainly  owing  to 

""^txe  of  the  Sinopians,  that  the  ratum- 

"^  »ere  enabled  to  procure  ships  to  convey 

MHtaclei8(Xsnoph.  Aaab.  v.  5.  §  8;  Arrian, 

^f'£.  f.  17;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  80,  32;  Amm. 

^^8)1    Strabo  also  acknowledges  that  the 

'tbe  Snojiians  held  a  distingiiished  position 

'■  tin  UTtl    powen  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was 

>•  gf  tile  Ensine  as  £ir   as  the  eotnnce 


'''  the  Bosponu,  and  divided  with  Byzantium  the 
're  tonny  fisheries  in  that  aea.  In  the  time 
Soter,  Sinope  was  governed  by  a  prince, 
whom  the  Egyptian  king  sent  an 
'''»t.  iv.  82,  f(>U.)  Its  great 
its  excellent  situation,  excited 
kings  of  Fontns.  It  was  firat 
-20,  by  Mithridates  IV.,  the  great- 
Mithridates  the  Oreat  Folybius 
.!>  is  our  principal  authority  for  this 
.  ibes  the  sitoatioD  of  Sinope  in  the  follow- 
•ler :  It  is  built  oo  a  peninsula,  which 
^  out  into  the  sea.  The  isthmus  which 
^ts  the  peninsiUa  with  the  mainland  is  not 
^Fe  than  2  stadia  in  breadth,  and  is  entirely 
jarred  by  the  city,  which  comas  up  dose  to  it,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  peninsnla  stretches  out  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  quite  flat  and  of  easy  accesa  from  the 
town;  but  on  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is  predpitons 
all  around,  and  dangerous  for  vessels,  and  presents 
veiy  fow  spots  fit  for  effecting  a  landing.  This  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  545),  for  he 
says  that  the  dty  was  built  on  the  neck  of  the 
peninsnla;  but  he  adds,  that  the  Utter  was  girt  all 
around  with  rocks  hdlowed  out  in  the  form  of 
basins.  At  high  water  these  basins  were  filled, 
and  rendered  the  shore  inaccessible,  especially  as 
the  rocks  were  everywhere  so  pointed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  on  them  with  bare  feet  The 
Sinopians  defended  themselves  bnvely  against 
Uithridates,  and  the  timely  aid  of  the  Medians  in 
the  end  enabled  them  to  compel  the  agreuor  to 
raise  the  siege.  Phamaces,  the  sueoeasor  of 
Hithridates  IV.,  wss  more  sncceasiuL  He  attacked 
the  dty  unexpectedly,  and  finding  ita  inhabitants 
unprepared,  easily  overpowered  it,  B.  c.  183.  IVom 
this  time  Sinope  became  the  chief  town,  and  the 
reudence  of  the  kings  of  Pontns.  (Strab.  L  c. ; 
Polyb.  xxiv.  10.)  Mithridates,  sumamed  Energetes 
the  eucceesor  of  Phamaces,  was  assassiinated  at 
Snope  in  B.  a  120  (Stiab.  x.  p.  477).  His  son, 
Hithridatea  the  Great,  was  bom  and  educated  at 
Sinope,  and  did  much  to  embdlish  and  stiengthen 
his  birthplace:  he  formed  a  harbour  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus,  built  naval  arsenals,  and  coDstmctad 
admirable  reservdra  for  the  timny  fisheries.  Aftet' 
his  disaster  at  Cysious,  the  king  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  gatrison  of  Sinope  to  Bacchides, 
who  acted  as  a  cruel  tyrant;  and  Sinope,  pressed  both 
from  within  end  &om  witliout,  was  at  last  taken 
by  Lnenllns,  after  a  brave  resistance.  (Strab.  L  c; 
Pint.  LnaJl.  18;  Apioan,  SdL  iiUkr.  83; 
Uemnon,  in  Phot  Cod.  p.  238,  ed.  Bekker.)  Lu> 
cullus  treated  the  Sinopians  themMlves  mildly, 
having  put  the  Pontian  garrison  to  the  sword;  and 
he  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their  works  of  art, 
which  embellished  the  dty,  with  the  exceptioD  of 
the  statue  of  Autolycus,  a  work  of  Sthenis,  and  the 
sphere  of  Billarus.  (Strab.  Phit  tt.  cc.;  Cic.  fro  Leg. 
Man.  8.)  Lncullns  restored  the  dty  to  its  andent 
freedom  and  independencei  Bat  when  Phamacee, 
the  son  of  Hithridates,  had  been  routed  at  Zela, 
Caesar  took  Smope  under  his  protection,  and  esta- 
blished Soman  colonies  there,  as  we  must  infer  from 
coins  bearing  the  inscriptica  OoL  Jnl.  Cses.  Felix 
Sinope.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Snope  was  still  a 
large,  splendid,  snd  well  fortified  dty ;  for  ha 
describes  it  as  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
adorned  with  fine  porticoes,  squares,  gymnasia,  and 
other  public  edifices.  Its  commerce  indeed  declined, 
yet  the  tunny  fisharias  fixmed  an  inezhaiutiUs 
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mare*  of  nrama,  whidi  nuuntained  the  city  In  a 
tolenbl*  ctito  of  pmperitj.  It  poaMued  cz- 
tcnuin  mbarte,  and  nnmenxis  TiJla*  in  its  ricinitj 
(Smb.  L  e.;  Plin.  vL  2).  From  Pliny's  letter's 
(x.  91),  it  appeals  that  the  Sinopius  snffered  mat 
inoonTeoieou  from  the  want  of  a  good  sapply  of 
wator,  which  Plinj  endea«oared  to  temad;  b;  a 
pant  from  the  emperor  Tiqan  to  bnild  an  aqaednct 
eonvejing  water  fram  a  distance  of  16  miles.  In 
the  time  of  Arrian  and  Msrrian,  Sinope  still  con- 
tinued to  be  a  flourishing  town.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  belonged  to  the  empire  of  TrsUiond,  and  fell  into 
theluuids  of  the  Turks  in  A.D.  1470,  in  the  reign 
of  Holiammed  IL  Sinope  is  also  remarkable  as  the 
birthplace  of  sereral  men  of  eminence,  such  as 
I>iogenes  the  Croic,  Baton,  the  historian  of  Peiaia, 
and  Diphilus,tbe  comic  poet. 

Near  Sinope  was  a  small  island,  called  Soopelos, 
■roond  which  large  rasels  were  obliged  to  sail,  be- 
tan  thej  could  enter  the  bartxxir;  but  small  craft 
might  pass  between  it  and  the  land,  bj  which  means 
a  dicoit  of  40  stadia  was  aroided  (Msrrian,  p.  73, 
&e.)  The  celebrated  Sinopian  cinnabar  (ZiiwruH^ 
ftiAraf ,  Suwrlf  or  Xfwwuci)  71))  was  not  a  product 
of  the  district  of  Sinope,  but  was  designated  bj  this 
name  only  because  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  trade  at  Sinope.  (Groskurd  on  Strabo,  toL  ii. 
p.  457,  foil.)  Ttie  imperial  coins  of  Sinope  that  are 
known,  extend  fn>m  Augustus  to  GiillieDnii.  (Sestini, 
A^im.  VeLf.63;  Basche,  Lex.  Num.  iv.  2.  pi  1105, 
&1I.) 

Sinope,  now  called  Smab,  is  (till  a  town  of  some 
importance,  but  it  contains  onlj  few  remains  of  its 
farmer  magnificence.  The  wall  across  the  isthmna 
has  been  bnilt  up  with  fragments  of  ancient  arcbi 
tacture,  such  as  columns,  architrares,  &c.,  and  the 
■ame  ia  found  in  sereral  other  parts  of  the  modem 
town;  but  no  distinct  mine  of  its  temples,  porticoes, 
or  even  of  the  great  aqueduct,  are  to  be  seen.  (Ha- 
miltoa,  Ratanka,  toL  i.  p.  306,  &c.)      [L.  Sw] 

SINO'BIA  (Sivopla,  Strab.  xii.  p.  555),  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Armenia  Major,  a  drcumstanoe 
which  gave  rise  to  a  pun  of  the  historian  Theopbanes 
who  wrote  the  name  Ifvifta.  The  place  is  no 
doubt  the  same  ss  the  one  called  Sinorega  \>j  Appian 
(^Mithrid.  101),  I7  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (xvii.  7) 
S/nfaorium,  by  Ptolemy  (t.  7.  §  S)  Sinibra  or  Sinera, 
and  in  the  Aotonine  Itinerary  (p.  208)  Sioerrss. 
The  pun  upon  the  name  made  by  Tbeophanea  seems 
to  show  that  the  form  Sinoria,  which  Strabo  gives,  is 
the  correct  one.  The  town  was  a  fortress  boilt  by 
Mithridates  00  the  frontier  between  Greater  and 
Lesser  Armenia;  but  assuming  that  all  the  different 
names  mentioned  abora  are  only  varietiea  or  corrup- 
tions of  one,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  site  of 
the  town,  for  Ptolemy  and  the  Antonins  Itinerary 
place  it  to  the  south-west  of  Satala,  on  the  road 
fiwn  this  town  to  Helttene,  and  on  the  Euphrates, 
while  the  Table,  calling  it  Sinara,  places  it  79  miles 
to  the  nortb-esst  of  Satala,  00  the  frontiers  of  Pontas; 
bat  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sinara  of  the 
Table  is  altogether  a  diBerent  place  from  Sinoria, 
and  the  site  of  the  latter  place  must  be  sought  ou 
Uie  bsnks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Satala  and 
Helitene,  whence  some  identify  it  with  Uurad  Choi 
and  others  with  Son  BtU.  [L.  S.] 

SINOTIUM.     [SmoDtuM.] 

SIXSII  (SfwuH,  PtoL  iiL  8.  §  5),  a  people  in  the 
&  of  Dscia.  [T.  H.  D  ] 

SIKTl  (Thuc.  iL  98;  Steph.B.«.o.;  Liv.  xliLSl), 
u  Tbracian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  lying 
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between  the  ridge  called  Cerane  and  the  riglit  it 
W.  bank  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  upper  part  of  Uk 
coarse  of  that  rirer,  which  was  called  ban  thrra 
SiiincE  (XrriKi).  Ptd.  iii.  13.  §  30).  Win 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  pcorioces  st  Uk 
Boman  conquest,  Sintioe  was  a^iwistwl  with  Bialtii 
in  the  First  Macedonia,  of  which  Amphipolis  ««s  tiis 
capital  (Liv.  xlv.  29).  It  contained  the  three  torn 
Ubkaclkia,  Paroboopous,  Tbistolcs.  [E^J.] 

SINTIE&     [LsiiHOS.] 

SINUKSSA  (Suvi«rira  or  SinWn:  £{L2i- 
ftntaFipiit,  Sinuessanua:  MomJragcme),  a  citr  of 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  dux. 
situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  6  miles  X.  cf 
the  month  of  the  Vultumus.  It  was  on  the  liw  &' 
the  Via  Appia,  and  was  the  last  jdace  where  that 
great  highroad  touched  on  the  aea-ooast  (Stnb.  t. 
p.  233.)  It  is  certain  that  Sinneaea  was  not  u  in- 
cient  city;  indeed  thei«  is  no  trace  of  the  exsiciia 
of  an  Italian  town  on  the  spot  beian  the  fconlsiia 
of  the  Boman  colony.  Some  authors,  indeed,  no- 
tion an  ofaecnre  tradition  that  there  had  preriaulT 
been  a  Greek  city  on  the  spot  which  was  calM 
Sinops  ;  but  little  valne  can  be  attached  to  tbii 
statement.  (Liv.  x.  21;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  It  b 
certain  that  if  it  ever  existed,  it  had  whoHr  dis- 
appeared, and  the  site  whs  included  in  the  territor 
of  the  Ansonian  city  of  Vescia,  when  the  Bontm 
determined  to  establish  simnltaiieonsly  the  two  ait- 
met  of  Miotumae  and  Snnessa  on  the  Tyrrbaiisa 
sea.  (Liv.  z.  21.)  The  name  of  Sinncsa  ns 
derived,  according  to  Strabo,  fi-am  its  situation  ca 
the  spacious  gulf  (Sinus),  now  called  the  GiJf  »f 
Gaeta.  (Strab.  v.  p.  234.)  The  object  of  esti- 
blishing  these  colonies  was  diieSy  for  the  parpi>eif 
securing  the  neighbouring  fertile  tract  of  eoon'tiy 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  who  had  alreacj 
repeatedly  overrun  the  district.  But  for  thk  vay 
reason  the  plebeians  at  Borne  hesitated  to  give  tbar 
names,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  found  in  carry- 
ing out  the  coloDy,  which  was,  however,  settJei  ia 
the  following  year,  b.  a  296.  (Ijv.  x.  21;  Vel 
Pat.  L  14.)  Sionessa  seems  to  have  rapidly  risst 
into  a  place  of  importance;  but  its  terrilorr  ra 
severely  ravaged  by  Hatmifaal  in  B.  c.  817,  wbiet 
cavalry  carried  their  devastations  op  to  the  my 
gates  of  the  town.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  14.)  It  sabse- 
qnently  endeavonied,  in  common  with  Mintnmae  aui 
other  "  ooloniae  maritimae,"  to  establish  its  exemp- 
tion from  furnishing  military  levies;  but  this  wu 
overruled,  while  there  was  an  enemy  with  an  aror 
in  luly.  (Id.  xzrii.  38.)  At  a  later  period  (b.  g. 
191)  they  again  attempted,  but  with  equal  ill  sac- 
oess,  to  procure  a  similar  exemption  from  the  nani 
service.  (Id.  xxxvL  3.)  Its  positiao  on  the  A{^ua 
Way  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  the  pn»- 
perity  of  Sinneesa;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  fie- 
quently  incidentally  mentioned  by  Cicen,  and  n 
learn  that  Caesar  halted  there  for  a  night  on  his 
way  firom  Brundnsiura  to  Borne,  in  b.  c.  49.  (Ck. 
ad  Att.  ix.  15,  16,  xiv.  8,  ad  Fam.  xii.  2a)  It  a 
noticed  also  by  Horace  on  his  joomey  to  Bmnda- 
sium,  as  the  phu»  where  be  met  with  his  bieait 
Varins  and  Virgil.  (SaL  i.  5.  40.)  The  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  especially  of  the  neighboBrii^ 
ridge  of  the  Mons  Massicna,  so  celebrated  for  its  vimi, 
must  also  have  tended  to  promote  the  piuspgity  <i 
Sinoessa,  but  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the  BoinaB 
Empire.  It  recaved  a  body  of  militai;  ccknists, 
apparently  under  the  Triumvirate  (ZiA.  CU.  f- 
237),  but  did  not  retain  the  rank  of  a  Colonia,  aai 
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!s  termed  bj  Pliny  as  well  u  the  Lilier  Coloniarnm 
rnily  to  "oppidam,"  or  ordiiuuy  mnnicip*!  town. 
(Plin.  iiL  S.  s.  9;  Lib.  Col  L  c)  It  was  the  far- 
thest town  in  Latinin,  as  that  term  was  anderatood 
in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  or  "  Latinm  adjec- 
tnm,"  as  the  latter  anther  terms  it;  and  its  tarritocy 
extended  to  the  river  Save,  which  farmed  the  limit 
between  Latium  and  Campania.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  S19, 
231,  233;  PUn.  ul  5.  s.  9;  Hel.  ii.  4.  §  9.)  At 
an  earlier  period  indeed  Polybins  reckoned  it  a 
town  of  Campania,  and  Ptolemy  follows  the  same 
classification,  as  he  makes  the  Liria  the  sonthem 
limit  of  Latinm  (Pol.  iii.  91 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  6);  bat 
the  division  adopted  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  is  probably 
the  most  correct.  The  Itineraries  all  notice  Sinuessa 
as  a  still  existing  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
place  it  9  miles  from  Mlntnmae,  which  is,  however, 
considerably  below  the  truth.  (/(niL^nt.  p.  108; 
/tin.  Hier.  p.  61 1 ;  Tab,  Feut.)  The  period  of  its 
destruction  is  unknown. 

The  rains  of  Sinnessa  are  still  visible  on  the  eea- 
coast  jast  below  the  hill  of  Mondragone,  which 
forms  the  last  underfall  or  extremity  of  the  long 
ridge  of  Monte  liiurico.  The  meet  important  are 
those  of  an  aqnedact,  and  of  an  edifice  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  triumphal  arch  ;  bat  the 
whole  plain  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ancient 
bnildings.  (Claver.  JtaL  p.  1080;  Bomanelli,  toL 
iiL  p.  486.) 

At  a  short  distance  from  Sinnessa  were  the  baths 
or  thermal  springs  called  Aqdab  Sihdbssanab, 
vrhich  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
among  the  Bomaos.  Pliny  tells  ns  they  were 
esteemed  a  remedy  for  barrenness  in  women  and  for 
insanity  in  men.  They  are  already  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  early  as  the  Second  Panic  War;  and  though 
their  fame  was  eclipsed  at  a  kter  period  by  thoae  of 
Baiae  and  other  fashionable  wateriog-placea,  they 
still  couUnned  in  use  under  the  Empire,  and  were 
resorted  to  among  others  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
(Liv.  zxii.  13;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  66;  Plin.  zzxi.  2.  a. 
4.)  It  was  there,  also,  that  the  infamous  Tigellinus 
was  compelled  to  pnt  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tac. 
Hilt.  L  72;  Plut.  Oik.  2.)  The  mild  and  warm 
climate  of  Sinnessa  is  extolled  by  some  writers  as 
contributing  to  the  effixt  of  the  waters  (Tac.  ^nn. 
ziL  66);  hence  it  is  called  "  Sinnessa  tepens  '  by 
Silios  Italicas,  and  "  mollis  Sinuessa  "  by  Martial. 
(Sil.  ItaL  viii.  528;  Mart.  vi.  42.)  The  site  of  the 
waters  is  still  called  /  Bagni,  and  the  remains  of 
Boman  buildings  still  exist  there.         [E.  H.  B.] 

SINUS  AD  GBADUS  or  AD  GRADUS.  [Fossa 
Hariaha.] 

SION,  M.  (Sufv),  origmally  the  name  of  a 
particular  fortress  or  hill  of  Jerusalem,  but  often 
in  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  extended  to 
the  whole  city,  especially  to  the  temple,  for  a 
reason  which  will  presently  be  obvious.  Sion  pro- 
per has  been  always  assumed  by  later  writers  to 
be  the  SW.  bill  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  has  been 
token  for  granted  in  the  article  on  Jerusalem 
[Jbbusalkm,  p.  18].  The  counter  hypothesis  of 
a  later  writer,  however,  maintained  with  great 
learning,  demands  some  notice  under  this  head. 
Mr.  Thmpp  (^Antieat  Jeniaalan,  1855)  admits  the 
original  identity  of  Sion  and  the  city  of  David,  but 
believes  both  to  have  been  distinct  firom  the  upper 
city  of  Josephos,  which  latter  he  identifies  with  the 
modem  5wn,  in  agreement  with  other  writers.  The 
transference  of  the  name  and  poeition  of  Sion  he 
dates  as  far  bock  as  the  retom  bom  the  Babylonish 
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captivity,  believing  that  the  Jews  had  lost  the  tra- 
dition of  its  identity  with  the  city  of  David;  so 
that,  while  they  correctly  placed  the  latter,  they 
erroneously  fixed  the  former  where  it  is  still  found, 
viz.,  at  the  SW.  of  the  Temple  Mount,  which  mount 
was  in  fact  the  proper  "  Sion,"  identical  with  "  the 
city  of  David; "  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  modem 
Siffli  is  identical  not  only  with  that  recognised  by 
the  Christian  (he  might  have  added  the  Jewish)  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  and  by  all  Christian  (and 
Jewish)  pilgrims  and  travellers  from  the  days  of 
Constantine,  but  with  the  Sion  of  the  kter  Jenish 
days,  and  with  that  of  the  Maccabees.  The  elabo- 
rate argument  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  remove 
this  error  of  more  than  2000  years'  standing  from 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  here  be  stated, 
much  less  discussed ;  bat  two  considerations  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  which  will  serve  to  vindicate  for 
the  SW.  hill  of  the  city  the  designation  which  it  has 
enjoyed,  as  is  granted,  since  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  One  is  grounded  on  the  language 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  other  on  Joeephus.  Of  the 
identity  of  the  original  Son  with  the  city  of  David, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Thmpp  (pp.  12,  13) 
has  adduced  in  proof  of  it  three  conclusive  passages 
from  Holy  Scripture  (2  Sam.  v.  7 ;  I  Kmgt,  viii.  1 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  S).  It  is  singular  that  he  did  not  see 
that  the  second  of  these  paassges  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable vritb  the  identity  of  the  city  of  David  with  the 
Temple  Meant;  and  that  his  own  attempt  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  theory,  is  wholly  inadequate.  Ac- 
cording to  that  theory  Mount  Sion,  or  the  city  of 
Dsvid,  extended  from  the  NW.  angle  of  the  present 
Haram,  to  the  south  of  the  same  enclosnre;  and  the 
tombs  of  David,  which  were  certainly  in  the  city  of 
David,  he  thinks  might  yet  be  discovered  beneath 
the  south-western  port  of  the  Haram  (p.  161).  That 
the  temple  lay  on  this  same  monnt,  between  these 
two  points,  is  not  disputed  by  any  one.  Now,  not  to 
insist  upon  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
threshing-floor  of  Arannah  the  Jebusits,  where  th« 
temple  was  ondonbtedly  founded  (2  Chron.  iii.  V), 
lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  David,  from 
which  David  had  expelled  the  Jebosites,  it  is  demon- 
strable, from  the  contents  of  the  second  passage 
above  referred  to,  that  the  temple  wis  in  no  sense  in 
the  city  of  David;  for,  after  die  completion  of  the 
temple,  it  is  said  in  that  and  the  parallel  passage  (2 
Chron.  r.  2,  5,  7)  that  Solomon  and  the  assembled 
Israelites  brought  np  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Sion,  into 
the  temple  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  on  what 
Scripture  calls  Monnt  Hotioh  (2  Chron.  iii.  1). 
Again,  in  2  Samnd,  v.  6—9,  we  hare  the  acconnt 
of  David's  wresting  "  the  stronghold  of  Sion,  the  same 
is  the  city  of  Dsvid,"  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Jebo- 
sites; after  which  "David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and 
called  it  the  city  of  David."  Josephos,  in  recording 
the  same  events,  states  that  David  "  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  took  the  lower  city  by  assault,  while 
the  citadel  still  held  out."  (Ant.  vii.  3.  §  2.)  This 
citadel  is  clearly  identified  with  the  upper  dty,  both 
in  this  passage  and  in  his  more  detailed  descriptiim 
of  the  city,  where  he  says  "  that  the  hill  upon  which 
the  upper  city  was  built  was  by  hx  the  highest,  and 
on  account  of  its  strength  was  called  by  King  David 
the  fortress"  (^poipuni').  ^BeU.  Jud.  v.  4.  §  1.) 
We  are  thns  led  to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to 
that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Thmpp,  who  says  that  "  the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles  re- 
present David  as  taking  the  stronghold  of  Sion  first 
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<ad  tba  Jebuite  dtjr  aftarmids;  Joaaphni  lepn- 
•tots  him  u  UUng  the  lomr  dtj  fint,  mnd  aftov 
ward*  the  dtadd.  Then  cm  be  do  doubt,  thenfon, 
that  in  Joaephns'i  Tiair,  Sion  wi*  the  lower  atj, 
and  the  Jebnsita  dt^  the  dtadal ;  *  for  a  eompariaoii 
of  the  7th  with  the  9th  Teree  in  i  Sam.  v.,  and  of 
the  Sth  with  the  7th  nne  in  1  Ckrcm.  zi.  can  leave 
DO  doubt  that  the  intennediate  venea  in  both  pas- 
aages  relate  to  the  particnlan  of  occnpation  of  Sion, 
which  particnlan  are  narrated  by  Joeepfana  of  the 
occapatkn  of  the  npper  dt^,  hen  called  bj  him  bj 
the  identical  name  need  bj  the  aaered  writer,  of  the 
"  caatle  in  which  David  dwelt;  therefore  they  called 
it  the  dtf  of  David; 'and  thisfpo^pior  of  Jcaephoa 
il  admitHid  by  Mr.  Thnipp  to  be  the  npper  dty  (p. 
S6,  note  S).  That  the  name  Sion  waa  enbeeqnentlj 
need  in  a  mneh  wider  acceptation,  and  applied  par- 
ticnlarlj  to  the  sanctnaiy,  is  certain;  and  the  bet  is 
easily  explained.  The  tent  or  tabeniacle  erected  bj 
David  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  was  certainly  on 
Moont  Sion,  and  in  the  dty  of  David  (S  San.  vi. 
13;  1  Ciron.  zv.  1,  S9),  and  therefore  in  all  the 
language  of  his  own  divine  compositions,  and  of  the 
other  Psahnists  of  tba  eondusion  of  his  and  the 
commencement  of  Solomon's  reign,  Son  was  properly 
identified  with  the  sanctuary.  What  could  be  mora 
nalnial  than  that,  when  the  ark  was  transfierred  to 
the  newly-consecrated  temple  on  the  oontigooos  hill, 
which  was  actually  united  to  its  former  resting- 
place  by  an  artificial  embankment,  the  significatiua 
of  the  name  should  be  extended  so  ae  to  comprehend 
the  Temple  Mount,  and  continue  the  pn^ety  and 
appUcability  of  the  received  phiasedogy  of  IMvid's 
and  Adaph's  Psalms  to  the  new  and  permanent 
abode  of  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  the  Hebrew 
worship?  But  to  attempt  to  found  a  topogimphical 
argument  onthe  figurative  and  liequently  alliptieal 
expressions  of  Ptalras  or  prophecies  is  surely  to 
build  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  It  was  no  doubt  in 
order  not  to  perplex  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  use  cf  ecdesiastical  and  devotional  terminology 
that  Jueephns  hai  wlwlly  abstained  ban  the  nsa 
of  the  name  Sion.  [P-^l 

SIPU  or  ZIPH  (LXX.  Alez.  2i<^,  VtL  'O^: 
£ti.  Xi^aMt),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Jottah 
(Joik.  zv.  5S).  The  wilderness  of  Ziph  was  ■ 
favourite  hiding-place  of  David  when  concealing 
himsdffrom  themalioaofSaal.  (1  &m.  xxiiL  14, 
S6,  zzvi.  1 ;  AoAk  liv.  title.)  This  wilderness  of 
Ziph  was  eontiguons  to  the  wilderness  of  Haon  (1 
Sm.  xxiii.  25) ;  and  this  Uaon  is  ooDUected  with 
Carmel  in  the  history  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (zzv.  S). 
The  three  names  an  still  fbnnd  a  few  miles  south  of 
Hebron,  as  Kirmel,  Mam,  Zipk.  The  ruins  lie  on 
a  low  ridge  between  two  small  wadya,  which  com- 
mence ben  and  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  **  There 
is  here  little  to  be  seen  except  broken  walls  and 
fbundatiou,  moat  of  them  of  unhewn  stone,  but  in- 
dicating solidity,  and  covering  a  oonsiderable  tract  of 
gronnd.  Nnmeroos  cisterns  also  remain."  (Bobinson, 
£ibL  Res.  vol.  u.  p.  191).  Ziph  is  placed  by  St  Je- 
rome 8  miles  E.  of  Hebron  (S.  would  be  more  correct), 
and  the  desert  of  Ziph  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  the  redusee  of  Palestine,  while  the  site  of 
the  town  was  identified  by  travellen  at  leaxt  three 
centuries  aga  (Filler,  Itmerariiim,  p.  68.)  [Q.W.] 

SIPHAE  or  TIPHA  (Xipiu,  Thuc.  iv.  76;  Scy- 
lax,  p,  IS;  Staph.  B.  *.v.;  PtoL  iii.  IS.  §  S;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  4;  t;^  Pans.  ix.  32.  §  4:  SA.  Tifaan, 
Tt^mtit),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  npoo  the  CariatUao 


SIFHHOS. 

gidi;  iriiMi  was  aid  to  bne  Uaih  Btha 
Tiphys,  the  pOot  of  Hie  ArpaaA  h^ky  if 
Pamniniaa  tbe  iidiabitaala  af  SqiitfiaiaiBi 
tpet  when  the  diip  Aiga  larl— i  a  a  ks 
from  ita  celebrated  voyage.  Titamwaoi- 
tions  a  tonpla  of  Hcreahs  tf  S^:<u> 
hoooor  an  anniial  fntival  was  aiaai.  la 
2.0.)  Tfaoeydides  ({.&),  ApsOaaiaiBKaM):; 
and  Stepbuoa  B.  (a.  •:  St^)  dob  ata  B I 
dependency  of  Tbesfsae;  and  it  iiani£«<»% 
by  MSUer  and  Kiepert  at  AOm.  teLaa'm 
atteotioa  to  the  fact  that  FaaaBiilEeif's 
lying  W.  of  Thiabe;  and  he  tharfs  ftm  i . 
port  &rdaiii,  near  the  mmmlnj kacOL- % 
Taiiarrhfa,  wbeia  are  the  Rnaai  rf  to.  » 
lenic  dty.  On  tfaia  "■;■!'—!'"—■  Ih  vUi  (  3 
territory  of  Thiabe  would  lie  benaaTteaa  c 
Siphae,  which  Leake  an»iaHts6rtyiitia^t7 
of  Theepiae  over  all  the  places  ia  tfe  a.  i 
Boeotia,  whence  the  whole  coolly  hif  za  =• 
part  of  the  Corinthian  galf  Baylmc^:'''- 
mon  acoeptatioo,  been  called  tlie  TbopB.  ,Ls<' 
iVartAera  Greece.  voL  ii.  pi  SU.) 

SIPUNOS  or  SIPHNUS  (Sfm:  BLirs 
59>faia  Gr.,  S^iUmto  ItaL),  n  idnt  :  i- 
Aegaean  aea,  oiM  of  the  Cydak^  In;  SL  < 
Seriphos,  and  NK  of  Mdos.  Pin  Or.  \i.iZ 
§  66)  deacribci  it  as  28  miles  ia  o«a-.tz  '■ 
considerably  larger.  The  tanie«nBaniK3 
island  was  originally  called  Vtofc  lai  A.,  j 
andent  name  of  Metope  ia  a]a>  Msciaii  i?'^ 
phanns  B.  (<.«.).  Siphnoa  aas  eriaM  » l^-^ 
from  Atiiens  (Herod,  vin.  48),  wboet  ivi^ 
to  have  derived  its  name  fion  S^sa.  if  <<  = 
Snnins.  (Steph.  B.  a.  e.)  \n  amnfitn  i  -' 
gdd  and  diver  mines,  of  which  mica  i.'- 1^ 
seen,  the  Siphmans  attained  gnat  {H^rr-.ii 
were  regarded,  in  the  time  of  Polvenle  iti-i-< 
as  the  wealthiist  of  all  the  hhaita.  Tto: :» 
snry  at  Ddphi,  in  which  tfaeydefntdtHs:' 
the  produce  of  their  mines  (Paaa  i.  IL  § :  * 
equal  in  wealth  to  the  tieasaiitB  if  tla  aai  :-■ 
states ;  and  their  pobKe  baiUagi  mt  »« 
with  Parian  maihla.  Their  ticbes,  henrs.  o/^ 
them  to  pillage;  and  a  party  «f  SsBit  cs&* 
the  time  of  Pdycntea,  invaded  the  iffaai  c: 'T^ 
a  eoatribntion  of  100  talents.  (Henii^-"-" 
The  Siphnians  ware  amosig  the  ft*  i^iaiss  ^  > 
Aegaean  iriio  reiiued  trtete  ts  XaiKi>|>f 
fought  with  a  angle  ship  on  the  aide  rf  u  «^ 
at  Sahunis.  (Herod.  viiL  46,  4&)  ^'^ 
Atbeoiaa  stqimiiacy  the  Siplniiaas  piB>'* 
tribute  of  S6U0  diachmaei.  (Fnni,  £>»■  i^ 
6r.  n.  52.)  Their  mina  were  aftimia  »  »i 
duclive;  and  Pasaanias  (I.  c)  nJa»  tte  -*; 
aequeooe  of  the  Siphnians  aegleai^  W  '-'  " 
tenth  of  their  tnasan  to  Ueip^  the  {t«i>  o^ 
their  mines  by  an  inandalioa  if  ife  n-  ^^ 
time  of  Sbabo  the  Sphaiau  h^  teo'  >  ^ 
that  'ii^nar  irrpar/tJiMm  beeaiai  a  jnnu  ^ 
presnon.  (Stnb.  z.  p.  448;  cmf.  Esia:  a 
DiMjfi.  Per.  525;  Hesy<^  s-c  S^w  "M* 
The  moral  chancier  of  the  S^hdn  <-■ ' 
and  hence  to  act  like  a  Sptaan  (X^".* 
used  as  a  tenn  of  repnadi.  (Sit^  t ,  » 
Hasych.)  The  Sphniau  wn  aUtyf.  J  • 
tiqnity,  as  th^  are  ia  the  peaeat  i?.  •'  ^ 
skiU  in  potteiy.  PSiiy  (zzzri.  12.  J 1^  ^■>': 
mentions  a  paitiealar  kind  ofMK; '■^  ^ 
ing  enpa  wen  made.  Thi^  aoerfaj  »fi* 
waiaapaoiaa  of  tale,  and  i»  j»*aHf  i*"*«  " 
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Stephums  B.  whan  he  speaks  of  H^vim  «»t4- 
pim. 

SiphnoH  poeaeised  i  citj  of  the  nine  name  (Ptol. 
in.  15.  §  31),  and  also  two  other  towns,  ApoUonia 
and  Hinoa,  mentioned  oaij  hj  Stephanas  B.  The 
ancient  dty  occapied  the  same  site  as  the  modem 
town,  called  Kattron  or  Seraglio,  which  lies  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  There  are  some  i»- 
mains  of  the  ancient  walls;  and  fragments  of  nuuble 
are  foond,  with  which,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  the 
pablic  buildings  in  antiquity  were  decorated.  A 
range  of  mountains,  about  3000  feet  in  height,  runs 
across  Siphnoa  from  SE.  to  KW. ;  and  on  the  high 
ground  between  this  mountain  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  about  1000  feet  abore  the  sea,  lie  fire 
neat  villages,  of  which  Stavri  is  the  principaL  These 
villages  contain  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants; 
and  the  town  of  Kcutron  about  another  1000.  The 
climate  is  healthj,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
live  to  a  great  age.  The  island  is  well  cultivated, 
but  does  not  produce  sufficient  food  for  its  popu- 
lation, and  accordingly  many  Siphnians  are  obliged 
to  emigrate,  and  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  (Toumefort, 
Voyage,  4c.  vol.  i.  p.  134,  seq.  transl.;  Fiedler, 
Ra>»,  vol.  il.  p.  125,  seq.;  Boss,  Sou  ai^  den 
Grieck.  Intdn,  voL  i.  p.  138,  seq.) 


SIPYLUS. 
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OOQI  OF  BIFHXOB. 

SIPIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a 
roale  fromCoDdate(i2ettne>)to  Juliomagas(.ii^ert). 
The  distance  from  Condate  to  Sipia  is  zvi.  and  this 
distance  brings  us  to  a  little  river  Seche  at  a  place 
called  VisecAe,  the  Vi  being  probably  a  corruption 
of  Vadum.  The  same  distance  zvi.  measured  from 
Vi-Meclie  brings  us  to  Combaiistnm  (  Combri')  on  the 
road  to  Angen.  But  see  the  article  Combabietidh. 
The  Seche  is  a  braneh  of  the  VUaiue  (D'Anville, 
Nolict,  4c.).  [G.  L.] 

SIPONTUM,  or  SIPUNTDM,  but  in  Greek  al- 
ways SIPUS  (2tiroi;i  -ovrrot :  Eth.  Xiwoimot,  Si- 
pontinns:  Sta  Maria  cU  Siponto),  a  city  of  Apulia, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  immediately  S. 
of  the  great  promontory  of  Garganus,  and  in  the 
bight  of  the  deep  bay  formed  by  that  promontoty 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  coast  of  Apulia.  (Strab. 
vl  p.  284.)  This  bay  is  now  called  the  GW/  of 
Manfredmia,  from  the  city  of  that  name  whidi  is 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site  of  Sipontom. 
The  Cerbalus,  or  Cervaro,  and  the  Catidelaro  fall 
into  this  bay  a  short  distance  S.  of  Sipontum,  and 
form  at  their  mouth  an  extensive  lagune  or  salt- 
water pool  (vTOiuAt/tm,  Strab.  {.  c),  now  called  the 
PanUmo  Salio.  Like  most  places  in  this  part  of 
Apulia  the  foundation  of  Sipontum  was  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  L  c):  but  with  the  exception  of  this 
-vague  and  obscure  tradition,  which  probably  means 
no  more  than  that  the  city  was  one  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Daunian  tribe  of  Apulians,  we  have  no  ac- 
ooont  of  its  bemg  a  Greek  colony.  The  name  i> 
eloniy  analogoiis  in  fiinn  to  othan  io  this  part  of 


Italy  (Hydmntom,  Bntnotum,  &c):  and  its  Greek 
derivation  from  arrpita,  a  cuttle-fish  (Strab.  Lc'),  is 
in  all  probability  fictitious  The  Greek  form  Sipus, 
is  adopted  also  by  the  Roman  poets.  (SiL  Ital.  viiL 
633;  Luean.v.  377.)  The  only  mention  of  Sipontom 
in  history  before  the  Roman  conquest  is  that  of  its 
capture  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  about  B.  a. 
330.  (Liv.  viii.  34).  Of  the  manner  in  which  it 
passed  under  the  yoke  of  Bome  we  have  ns  account; 
but  in  B.  o.  194  a  colony  of  Boman  citizens  was 
settled  tliere,  at  the  same  time  that  thoae  of  Saleniam 
and  Buxantnm  were  established  on  the  other  sea. 
(Liv.  xxziv.  45.)  The  lands  assigned  to  the  oolo- 
nista  are  said  to  have  previously  belonged  to  the 
Arpani,  which  renders  it  probable  that  Sipontnm 
itself  had  been  merely  a  dependency  of  that  dty. 
The  new  colony,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prospered.  A  few  years  later  (b.c.  184)  we  are 
told  that  it  was  deserted,  probably  on  acoonnt  of 
maUria;  but  a  fresh  body  of  cokinists  was  sent 
there  (Lir.  xzxiz.  32),  and  it  seems  firom  this  time 
to  have  become  a  tolerably  flourishing  town,  and  was 
frequented  as  a  seaport,  though  never  rising  to  any 
great  consideration.  Its  principal  trade  was  in 
com.  (Strab.  vl  p.  284;  Hel.  ji.  4.  §  7;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  a.  16;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  16;  PoL  x.  1.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  apparently  as  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance, during  the  Civil  Wars,  being  occupied 
by  H.  Antonius  in  b.  c.  40.  (Appiao,  B.  C.  r. 
56;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  27.)  We  learn  tnm  in- 
scriptions that  it  retained  its  municipal  govem- 
ment  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  title  of  a 
colony,  under  the  Boman  Empire  (Mommsen,  Inier, 
R.  N.  927—929) ;  and  at  a  later  period  Panlus 
Diaconus  mentions  it  as  still  one  of  the  "  nrbes 
satis  opolentae  "  of  Apulia.  (P.  Disc.  HiiL  Lang.  iL 
21.)  Lucan  notices  its  situation  immediately  at  ths 
foot  of  Mount  Garganus  ("  subdita  Sipns  montibns,* 
Lucan,  v.  377).  It  was,  however,  actually  situated 
in  the  plain  and  immediately  adjouiing  the  marshes 
at  the  month  of  the  Caaddaro,  which  must  always 
hare  rendered  the  site  unhealthy;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  it  fell  into  decay  from  this  cause,  till  in  1850 
Mbnfred  king  of  Naples  removed  all  tlie  remaining 
population  to  a  site  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further 
N.,  where  he  built  a  new  city,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Man/redonia,  No  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  now  extant,  but  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an 
ancient  church,  which  bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria 
S  Siponto,  and  is  still  termed  the  cathedral,  the 
archbishop  of  Manfitdoma  'bearing  officially  the 
title  of  Archbishop  oC  Sipontum.  (Craven's  SotUkem 
Tour,  p.  67 ;  Bomanelli,  voL  iL  p^  309.)  The  name 
of  Sipontum  is  found  in  the  Itineraries  (/(m.  AnL 
p.  3 14 ;  Tab.  PeuL),  which  give  a  line  of  road  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast  fivm  thenoe  to  Barium, 
passing  by  the  Salinae  at  the  month  of  the  Palus 
SaUpina,  and  therefore  fiillowing  the  narrow  strip  of 
beach  which  sepuated  that  lagune  from  the  sea. 
There  is  still  a  good  horse-road  along  this  beach;  but 
the  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries  an  certainly 
corrupt.  [£.  H.  B.] 

SrPYLUS  (SfirvXos),  a  momtain  of  Lydia  be. 
tween  the  river  Hermns  and  the  town  of  Smyrna;  It 
is  a  branch  of  Mount  Tmolus,  running  in  a  north- 
western direction  along  the  Hermus.  It  is  a  rugged, 
much  torn  momitain,  which  seems  to  owe  its  present 
form  to  violent  cmvnldions  of  the  earth.  The 
mountain  is  mentioned  even  in  the  Iliad,  and  was 
rich  in  metaL  (Horn.  Il  xxiv.  615;  Strab.  i.  p.  58, 
xilp.679,ziT.p.680.)   On  tEe  esstem  slope  of  the 
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■noantun,  there  ODoe  existed,  aeooidiiig  to  tiiditkn, 
an  aoeient  citjr,  called  Tanteiis,  afterwards  Sipjloa, 
the  capital  of  the  Maeoniaw,  which  was  belieTed 
to  have  been  twallowad  np  bj  an  earthquake,  and 
planged  into  a  enter,  afterward*  filled  by  a  lake, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Sale  or  SaloS  (Stnb.  i.  ]>■  58, 
zii.  p.  579;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Flin.  t.  31;  Pans.  vii. 
94.  §  7).  Pliny  relates  that  tha  spot  once  occupied 
by  Sipylns  was  snoceiaiTely  occupied  by  other  towns, 
which  he  calls  Archaeopelis,  Coipe  and  Lebade. 
Paosaniaa  (t.  13.  §  4)  calls  the  lake  the  manh  of 
Tantalus,  and  sdds  that  his  twnb  wss  conspienons 
near  it,  and  that  tha  throoe  of  PekfH  was  shown  on 
tha  summit  of  the  moontain  abore  the  temple  of 
(Cybele)  Plaaiane.  The  tope  of  the  booses  of  Sipylns 
were  bcUered  to  hare  been  seen  nnder  the  water  for 
aome  time  after  (Pans.  ni.  S4.  §  7);  and  seme 
modem  traTellers,  mistakini;  the  rains  of  old  Smyrna 
for  those  of  Sipylns,  ima^ne  that  they  hare  dis- 
eorcred  both  the  remains  of  Sipylns  and  the  tomb  of 
Taatahis.  ChaDdler(7>MioebM>^nR3fnar,p.331) 
thonght  that  a  small  Uke  of  limpid  water  at  the 
Bonh-easten  ftot  of  Hoont  Sipylns,  not  £>r  from  a 
sepulchre  ent  in  the  rock,  might  be  the  lake  Sale; 
but  Hamilton  (AesearcAet,  i.  p.  49,  fiilL)  has  shown 
thst  the  lake  mnst  be  aoogbt  for  in  the  msishy 
district  of  Uanisaa. 

In  speaking  of  HooDt  Sipylns,  we  cannot  pass  orer 
the  stoiy  tt  Miobe,  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  metamotphoeed  into  stone  oo  that 
t»«««i»t»i«  in  her  pief  at  the  loss  of  her  childno. 
(Horn,  n  xm.  614;  Soph.  Autig.  82S;  Or.  Met 
Ti.SIO;ApaUod.iii.S;Pans.Tiii.S.  §3.)  Pausanias 
(L  SI.  §  5)  relates  that  be  himself  went  to  Hoont 
Sipylas  and  saw  the  figure  of  Niobe  fimned  out  of 
the  Bstoral  rack;  when  viewed  dose  he  saw  only 
the  nek  and  precipices,  but  nothing  resembling  a 
wemaa  eithar  weeping  or  in  any  other  poatore;  hot 
ltfiirl'''g  at  a  distance  yon  fancied  you  saw  a  woman 
in  tears  and  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  Thia  phantom 
af  Niob^  aays  Chandler  (p.  331 ),  whose  obeerratkn 
has  been  coofirawd  by  snbeeqnent  tnreUeiB,  may  be 
defined  as  an  efiect  oIF  a  certain  portion  of  hght  and 
shade  en  apartof  Sp7lns,peneiTableatapaIticlllar 
niK  of  Tiew.  Mount  SipTlos  now  bears  tha  name 
tdSabtmK^DaghvSifiUIkitk  [L.  S.] 

SIKACELLAE  (.Itku  Jut  p.  339  ;/&  p.  333, 
Smeelle;  Jt  Bier.  p.  609.  Singellae ;  Tab.  Pad. 
SynsctUae;  and  in  Geeg.  Bar.  rr.  6,  and  t.  12,  Sy- 
niscele),  a  yjace  in  Thiaoe,  on  the  nad  {nm  Ttsjan- 
efsb  to  Calli  polls,  and  ta>  the  main  road  to  Conslan- 
tiaoplek  lis  distance  ftnm  Tnyaoopolis  is  Tsrioosly 
giTCB  in  the  Itin.  AnL,  and  ihe  leadings  af  the  USS. 
iiJhty—tmt  staling  the  distance  to  be  as  much  as 
S9.000  paces,  another  as  little  as  SO,00a  Aoccrd- 
iM!  to  Mannert  (riL  p.  905),  its  site  is  near  the 
■Mdtn  OUdUa  or  Jeasfwar  (  f)  of  P.  Lncss  (  rnw 
Vtf.  f.  47);  hat  Richanl  pboK  it  near  Zerm^  and 
Lapie  nr  Jfaljai  i  «r  ifeyajyara;  the  uncertainty 
ef  the  IlinwarT  ahawe  mmtinnnd  being  pnbablT  the 
oase  ef  this  Aamiw?.  [J.  B.] 


SiKACCKE.     [Sooc.] 

SIKACE-KI  (Tbfnw;  PtnJ.T.9.  §§  17. 19).  a 
glMt  aMl  wagtay  ptapie  of  Asiatic  Sannatia  esi  the 
«»S  shora  ef  the  Uaeeus,  beyond  the  Kha  and  on 
the  Tiisiiliwi.  in  the  district  called  by  Sinbo  (zi. 
SM>  Smeeaa.  Tber  appear  under  niicns  names. 
Thas  5mha  (xL  p!  506)  and  MeU  (■-  19)  eaU 
thMi  Siraou:  Taotas  ( Jaa.  ziL  15,  aeq.)  Siraa  (in 
Slrsha.  xi.  p.  499.  ^faaai):  and  i 
(B&U,  ii.  fL   1009)  wc  find  Ike 
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Thej  were  gevcraed  \tj  iWv  aan  is^flj  s!a 
Boinans  were  engaged  iaBwar«ilkAB,^»M. 
(Tac  L  e.;  atrsK  O.  p.  504.)  [li.li: 

SIRAE  or  SEISAE.  [Ftens.] 

SIRAE.  in  Marwlnnia      [Snos.] 

SIRANGAE  (Xp^rTw  ei  Zep<m-M*  i. 
§  17X  a  tribe  in  tin  interiv  of  L^  [l&S.' 

SIRBES.     [Xurracs.] 

SIRBL     [Sexh.] 

SIRBITUM,  a  city  of  AtOisft,  *m*ii^ 
mountaina  ccaae.  and  at  a  diiiisan  ef  t44ri'ai 
from  Ueroe.  (Plia.  vi.  30.  a.  3S.)  ftmtt, 
particnlais  Mannett  (z.  pt.  L  p.  171)  is  hen)  c 
regard  it  as  the  madam  Semaar.  [T  B.9l' 

SIRBfymSLACDS  (^  iftmit  m  U^ 
xUm.  Herod.ii.6;D>odor.i.30:  Ftd.iciSs!l 
90;  Stnb.  L  pp.  50,  65.  xt£.  760-r«3:  ijim 
Steph.  &S.  v.;  PHn.T.  19.  s.  l4:&U»iw%. 
waa  a  vast  tract  of  raonas,  the  eon  i  n.-i 
formed  the  Sirbosnan  lake,  lyiin;  buau-i  ibta^ 
angle  of  the  Ddta.  the  /Ulinas  ^ Sms.  Xr- 
Casius,  snd  the  UedjterrsaeBi  sea.  Wit  ts  <* 
it  was  at  one  time  comerted  by  a  nstsn!  Jof 
(rk  ttprypa),  numii^  thnngb  bsn  tf  cacui: 
and  shingle  (ri  Bifatpa),  wUch  sepsr^e  3  at 
from  the  morass.  The  limits  ef  ihe  Soaw  «( 
hsTe,  howerer,  been  mndt  uailiai.leJ  is  li:r  c^ 
by  the  eleratioa  of  the  aea-bosde  sad  tbc  er^ 
of  the  sands,  and  the  lake  is  now  tf  '-^nminn  « 
extent.  The  Siihooian  ngka  is  ceiibites  c  :■ 
tory  for  hani^  beeti  the  soe^  of  st  least  oi  pn* 
destruction  of  the  Pendaa  army  in  kcla!.™ 
Darius  Odins  was  leading  it,  aAar  tbe  *nx;  ■ 
Sidon,  to  Aegypt,  in  aider  to  ictore  tbeio-'  i 
Persia  m  that  kisgdesn.  Diodoras  (I  X)  ^  •> 
bably  exaggerated  tha  secicas  diaa^  Ira  •  '-'s 
annihilation  of  the  inTa£ng  host,  sad  K^  .'*'  - 
ii.  993)  hss  adoptad  the  statoast  a  LhAr- 
when'he  speaks  of 


" -thatSeriMBSsahc 

Betwixt  Dsmiau  and  Ikaai  Cisjs  a- 
Vbere  armies  whole  hare  saak.* 
Tha  same  Persian  army,  huatiu.^gasr*  M 
Pelusinm,  Bubastis,  and  ether  ciiiss  of  at  [^> 
The  base  of  the  Dehaie  tiiai^  sf  i^t;*  ■• 
reckoned  by  Herodotaa  (u.  6)  feaa  the  br4?^ 
thmetothehkeofSefboiBB.  [W.B.S; 

SIBEKU'SAE  I'NSCLAE.    [Ifazuru  h- 
MOirroBiins]. 

SIRICAE,  a  piaoe  in  Cappdsda  «  ^  ^ 
finan  Cosnana  to  Mehtene,  and  24  aaia  S^  i-^ 
first,      (/tis.  .dat.  pp^  910,211.)    temix  ■ 
■ear  the  AnimM-  U-^'--'. 

SIRIO,  in  Gallia,  is  pbcad  by  ti»  fiiai-a  > '*- 
from  Bmrdigala  QBorJeam*)  to  Agiss^  i^f* 
The  fistanoe  is  psubafaly  oosrapt  ■  iht  Tuit.*-- 
places  Sum  s.  fioa  AsrdMSB;  tw  Iht  trat  oti.' 

is  XT.  or  ZTL  GalEe  laagwa.  D'A»a>  £«>  =>^' 
(the  AMtds  SBnni)Bear  the  psM  wbntti*' 
riier^rMs  or  CVras  ioiaa  the  Gsnaai  as  »  << 
bank.  [&!- 

snos  (S^:  £&  Syfr^  h«  she  >>«' 
Sritas),  an  ancicstt  city  ef  Mspa  Cisra  *»** 
at  the  month  of  tharirerof  the  aaa  ■■•  i^-^ 
into  the  Tarentine  gu^  and  isa  cdW  Iks  St^ 
Then  is  aa  doaht  tlat  Sins  aas  a  Oedttiat- 
and  tha  at  aae  tea  it  attand  la  a  gMtonB. 
of  wealth  aad  peaiwitT;  bat  ibhislsn  ii  aa«a.' 
obacBia  and  anoattaia.  bs  fiotei^ia  ass  (vas.; 
iMribed  to  a  Tr^  eelo«y ;  aid,asa  |ntf «  SA 
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an  udent  atatue  of  Miaem  wu  shown  there  which 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Trnjan  Palladiam  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  264 ;  Lycophr.  ^  fee.  978  — 985).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  this  legend,  there  seems  no 
donbt  that  Siris  was  originally  a  dty  of  the  Chones, 
the  native  Oenotrian  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy 
(Strab.  i.  c).  A  legend  {bnnd  in  the  Etymologioon 
(s.  V.  3tpis),  aocording  to  which  the  dty  derived  its 
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name  from  a  daaghter  of  Morges,  king  of  the  Siculi,    iKn  a  fresh  colony  in  the  disputed  territoiy.     This 
evidently  points  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  Morgetce  jippeara  to  have  been  at  first  established  on  the  site 


also  weraan  Oenotrian  tribe.  From  these  first  seltl 
it  was  wrested,  as  we  are  told,  by  a  body  of  iMfib 
colonists  from  Colophon,  who  bad  fied  from^^eir 
naUve  dty  to  avoid  the  dominion  of  the  t^^ians. 
(Strab.  I  c;  Athenae.  xii.  p.  523.)  Th«jieriod  of 
this  emigration  is  veiy  uncertain;  bM^it  appears 
probable  that  it  must  have  taken  pl^fHTnot  long  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Gyges^  king  of  Lydia, 
about  700 —  690  B.  a  ArchUochns,  writing  about 
660  B.  c,  alludes  to  the  fertility  end  beauty  of  the 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris ;  and  though  the 
fragment  preserved  to  ns  by  Atbenaens  does  not  ex- 
pressly notice  the  existence  of  the  eiij/  of  that  name, 
yet  it  woald  appear  from  the  expressions  of  Athenaens 
that  the  poet  certainly  did  mention  it ;  and  the  iact 
of  this  colony  having  been  so  lately  established  there 
was  doabtlesa  the  cause  of  his  allusion  to  it  (Archil. 
ap.  A  lAen.  xii.  p.  523).  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
dear  from  the  account  of  the  settlement  at  Heta- 
poDtum  (Strab.  vL  p.  265),  that  the  territory  of  Siris 
wits  at  that  time  still  unoccupied  by  any  Greek 
colony.  We  may  therefore  probably  place  the  date 
of  the  Ionian  setUement  at  Siris  between  690  and  660 
B.  a  We  are  told  that  the  Ionic  colonists  gave  to  the 
city  the  name  of  Polieum  (IloXitiov,  Strab.  vi.  p  264; 
Steph.  B.  ».  V.  2Spa);  but  the  appellation  of  Siris, 
which  it  derived  fnm  the  river,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  often  given  to  the  whole  district  (^  Sipir, 
used  IS  equivalent  to  ri  ZipTrit),  evidently  prevailed, 
and  is  the  only  one  met  with  in  common  use.  Of 
the  history  of  Siris  we  know  literally  nothing,  except 
the  general  fact  of  its  prosperity,  and  that  its  dtizens 
indulged  in  habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  that 
rivalled  thoee  of  their  neighbours  the  Sybarites. 
(Athen.  xii.  pw  523.)  It  may  be  recdved  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  their  opulence,  that  Damaaus,  a 
citizen  d  Siris,  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  among  the 
■oitors  for  the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon, 
about  580 — 560  B.  c,  on  which  occasion  Siris  and 
Sybaris  among  the  dties  of  Italy  alone  famished 
claimants.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  This  was  probably 
about  ttae  period  that  Siris  was  at  the  hdght  of  its 
prosperity.  But  an  Ionian  city,  existing  as  it  did  in 
the  midst  of  the  powerful  Achaean  colonies,  must 
natnrilly  have  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to  its 
neighbours ;  and  hence  we  are  told  that  the  Meta- 
pontines,  Sybarites,  and  Crotoniats  formed  a  league 
against  Siris ;  and  the  war  that  ensued  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  (Justin. 
xz.  2).  The  date  of  the  deetraction  of  Siris  cannot 
be  fixed  with  any  approach  to  certainty :  it  was 
probably  <^ler  S.'SO  b.  c,  and  certainly  preceded  the 
fall  of  its  rival  Sybaris  in  b.  c.  510.  Its  ruin  appears 
to  have  been  complete,  for  we  meet  with  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  the  dty,  and  the  territory  is 
■p<iken  of  as  open  to  colonisation  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  War,  B.  c.  480.     (Herod,  viii.  62.) 

Upon  that  occasion  we  learn  inddantally  that  the 
Athenians  considered  themselves  as  havmg  a  daim 
of  old  standing  to  the  vacant  district  of  the  Sirites, 


and  even  at  one  tin:e  thought  of  removing  thither 
with  thdr  wives  and  families.  (Herod.  L  c.)  The 
origin  of  tUs  daim  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Athenian  oolonisti 
who  established  themselves  at  Thurij  in  B.  c.  443, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  hostilities  between  them 
and-fhe  Tarentines.  These  wen  at  length  terminated 
hjti  compromise,  and  it  was  agreed  to  found  in  com- 


of  the  andent  city,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
a  spot  3  miles  distant,  where  the  new  colony  received 
the  name  of  Heradeia,  and  soon  rose  to  be  a  flourish- 
ing dty.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Died.  xii.  36.)  [Hesa- 
(XBIA.J  According  to  Strabo,  Siris  still  continued 
to  exist  as  the  port  or  naval  station  of  Heradeia ; 
but  no  other  mention  of  it  is  found,  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Strabo  himself  meant  to  speak  of  it  as  still 
subsisting  in  his  day.  No  remains  of  it  an  extant, 
and  the  exact  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined. But  it  may  he  placed  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  river  Siris  (now  called  the  Sitino),  at  or  near  its 
mouth ;  a  position  which  well  accords  with  the  dis- 
tance of  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Heradeia,  the  r»- 
maina  of  which  are  viiiible  at  Policaro,  near  the  river 
Agri,  the  ancient  Aciris.    [Hkracleia.] 

The  river  Siris  is  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (^AUx. 
982),  as  well  as  by  Arcbilochus  in  a  passage  already 
dted  (iqi.  Athtn,  xii.  p.  523);  but  the  former  author 
calls  it  Sfvit,  and  its  modem  name  of  Smno  wonid 
seem  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  period  ;  for  we 
find  mention  in  the  Tabula  of  a  station  4  miles  firom 
Heraclda,  the  name  of  which  is  written  Semnum, 
probably  a  corrtiption  for  Ad  Simnum  or  Sinnnm. 
The  Siris  and  Aciris  are  mentioned  in  conjunction 
by  Pliny  as  well  as  by  Strabo,  and  ai«  two  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  Lucania,  (Plin.  iiL  1 1, 
s.  15;  Strab,  vi.  p.  264.)  The  name  of  the  former 
river  is  noticed  also  in  connection  with  the  first  great 
battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  b.  c.  280, 
which  was  fought  npon  its  banks  (Plut.  FyrrK  16). 
It  has  been  absurdly  confounded  by  Floras  and  Oro- 
sius  with  the  Liris  in  Campania.  (Flor.  i.  18.  §  7  ; 
Ores.  iv.  1.) 

The  fertile  district  of  the  Siritis  (^  Sipn-it  or 
littpiris)  is  a  poition  of  the  level  tract  or  strip  of 
plain  which  borders  the  gnlf  of  Taientum  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Roeca  Imptrialt  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bradcmo.  This  plain  stretches  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Smno  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  ths  modem  dty  of  Turti,  about  8  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  a  tract  of  extraOTdinary  natural  fer- 
tility, but  is  now  greatly  neglected,  and,  m  'Common 
with  all  this  coast,  desolated  by  malaria.  [K  H.  B.] 
SIBIS,  SIRAE,  SERRHAE  (Sfpis,  Herod,  viii. 
115;  Sirae,  Liv.  xhr.  4;  S^^ai,  Hierocl.:  Etk. 
3ifaraioytts,  Herod.  V.  IjS;  Steph.  B.:  Serret),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  standing  in  the  widest  part  of' 
the  great  Stiymoiuc  plain  on  the  last  slopes  of  ths 
range  of  mountains  which  bound  it  to  the  NE. 
Xerxee  left  a  part  of  his  sick  here,  when  retreating 
to  the  Hellespont  (Herod.  2.  &):  and  P.  Aemilins 
Paulus,  after  his  victory  at  Pyibia,  recdved  at  tlus 
town,  which  is  ascribed  to  Odomaiitice,  a  deputation 
from  Perseus,  who  had  retired  to  Samothrace.  (Liv, 
{.  c.)  Little  is  known  of  Serrbae,  which  was  tht 
usual  form  of  the  name  in  the  5th  century  (though 
firom  two  inscriptions  found  at  Sarrit  it  appears 
that  Sirrba,  or  Srrhae,  was  the  more  andent  ortho- 
graphy, and  that  whidi  obtained  at  least  until  the 
diviaon  of  the  empire),  nntil  the  great  spread  of 
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tiM  Seirlia  kingdam.  Stepbn  Dulmi  in  tbt  14th 
entnry  niiad  on  this  bulge  and  Booruhing  dtjr,  ud 
tanimd  the  imperial  crown  l)ef«,wiMn  be  erta- 
bliahed  a  ooort  on  the  Soman  or  BTtantnM  model, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Bomania,  SelaTooia,  and 
Albania.  (Niceph.  Greg.  p.  467.)  After  his  death 
a  partition  of  hie  dominioas  took  place  bnt  the 
Graeki  han  nerar  linoe  been  able  to  reeorer  thehr 
fcrmer  prepaDderanee  in  the  ptorinces  of  the  Strj- 
monic  nllej.  Sultan  Mnrad  took  this  town  from 
the  SerTiaiu,aDd  when  Sigismnnd,  Ung  of  Hangaiy, 
was  about  to  invade  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Bayezid 
(Bqaiet  nderim)  sommcoed  the  Christian  princei 
who  wen  hia  Taasals  to  his  camp  at  Serrhae,  pre- 
vioos  to  his  victory  at  Nieopolis,  A.D.  1396.  (J. 
Ton  Hammer,  OtteH.  da  Otrntat.  Beieka,  toL  L 
I>p.  193,  246,  600.) 

Beildaa  the  Mtredooian  inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
empire  fonnd  hj  Leake  (Inter.  IS6)  and  Cousin^ry, 
the  only  other  vestige  of  the  ancient  town  ia  a  piece 
of  Hellenic  wall  faced  with  large  qnadnngnlar 
blocks,  but  oompoeed  within  of  small  stones  and 
mortar  farming  a  mass  of  extreme  solidity.  Servian 
remains  aie  mors  oommon.  (Leake,  iVorlAemffrveos, 
vol  ill.  pp.  800—210.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SI'RHIO  (Semiwiw),  a  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  out  into  the  Lake  Benaens  (Logo 
di  Gmrda),  fnm  ita  soothem  shorsi  Tboogh  a 
ooaxpicuons  and  picturesque  object  in  all  views  of  the 
lake  from  its  sonthem  shores,  it  is  unnoticed  by  any 
of  the  geographers,  and  its  name  woaM  probably 
han  bem  unlmown  to  us,  bnt  for  the  drcumetanca 
that  Catullus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  neigbboaring 
Verona,  had  a  villa  on  its  shorss,  and  has  sung  the 
praises  of  Sirmio  in  one  of  the  most  charming  odea 
in  the  Latin  language  (Catull.  uzi.).  The  name  of 
Sirmio  is,  however,  found  in  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  a  "  Sermione  manaio  '  on  the  road  fiwn  Brixia 
to  Verona,  and  just  midway  between  the  two  cities, 
22  M.  P.  from  «ch  (/(»  Ant  p.  127).  This  must, 
however,  hsve  been  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 

rninsula,  probably  where  a  road  turned  off  to  it,  as 
is  clear  that  the  highroad  could  never  have  turiied 
aside  to  the  promontory  itselt 

Extensive  substructions  and  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  vilU  are  still  visible  at  tbe  extremity  of  the 
promontory,  where  it  juts  out  into  the  lake:  but  these 
■ndoobtedly  belong  to  an  abode  on  a  much  more 
magnificent  acale  than  the  villa  of  Catullus,  and 
probably  belong  to  some  villa  of  the  imperial  times, 
which  had  replaced  the  humbler  dwelliu);  of  the 
poet.  [E.  H.  B.  J 

SIlUfrDH  (ilpiuor),  an  important  city  in  the 
•onth-eastem  part  of  Lower  Pannonia,  was  an 
ancient  Celtic  place  of  the  Taorisd,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savna,  a  little  below  the  point  where  this 
river  ia  joined  by  the  Bscantins  (Plin.  iii.  28.) 
Zosimns  (ii.  18)  is  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that 
Sirmium  wu  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Ister.  The  town  was  situated  in  a 
most  favourable  poeition,  when  several  roads  met 
(/(.  Ant.  pp.  124,  131;  It.  Hierot.  p.  583X  and 
during  the  wars  against  the  Dacians  and  other 
Danubian  tribes,  it  became  the  chief  dep6t  of  all 
military  stores,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  nuik  of 
the  chief  ciiy  in  Pannonia.  (Herodian,  vii.  2.) 
Whether  it  was  ever  made  a  Boman  colony  is  not 
quite  certain,  though  an  inscription  is  said  to  exist 
containing  the  words  Dec.  Colon.  Sirmiens.  It  con- 
tained a  huge  mann&ctory  of  arms,  a  spacioos 
famm,  an  imperial  palaoe^  and  other  fublio  bnild- 
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Inga,  and  wai  tha  leaidenn  of  tlw  adnural  of  the 
first  Flavian  fleet  on  tbe  Dambe.  (Amm.  Msrc 
zviL  13,  xix.  11;  iVottt.  Aap)  1^*  nipenr  Pn>- 
bns  was  bom  at  Sirmium.  (Vopisc  iVoi.  3,  21; 
oomp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  134;  PtoL  iL  16.  J  8,  viii.  7. 
§  6;  Staph.  B.  «,  •.;  Entnp.  ix.  17;  Actbicis, 
p.  715,  ed.  Oronov.;  Geog.  Kav.  iv.  19.)  The  dty 
is  mentioned  for  the  but  time  by  Pnicopins  (£.  Golk. 
m.  33,  34),  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Avari,  but 
when  and  how  it  perished  an  qnestions  which  hi». 
toiy  does  not  answer.  Extensive  mins  of  it  sit 
atill  fimnd  aboat  the  modem  town  of  Mkrorta 
(See  Orelll,  Intcrvt-  n.  3617;  Hainli,  OmMu, 
p.  246,  foil.)  [L.a] 

SIRNIDES,  a  group  of  small  Islands  off  tbe  pitv 
montocy  Sammonium  in  Crete,  (Plin.  ir.  12.  a. 
20.) 

SnCOC  (Sipiiic),  a  town  of  Parthyene,  noticed  by 
Udoms.  {SUitk.  ParA.  e.  12,  ad.  Miiller.)  It  ii 
not  clear  whether  there  is  any  oorresprading  modem 
town ;  hut  Rennell  thinks  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  SeraiU.  (Geeg.  Bend.  pi.  897.)  Ptolemy 
plaosa  a  district  which  he  calls  Srsoene  among  the 
Astabeni,  a  people  who  aacu;»ed  part  of  Hymnia 
(vi.  9.  §  5).  It  is  not  impossible  that  Km  sod 
Siracene  may  be  thus  connected.  [V.] 

SISAPON  {TUimi»,  Strab.  iiL  p.  148),  a  eoo- 
sidenble  town  in  Hispania  Baatiea.  (Cic  PUL  i. 
19;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  8.)  It  Uy  N.  of  Conlnba,  be- 
tween the  Baetis  and  the  Anas,  and  was  cdebnled 
for  its  silver  mines  and  veina  of  cinnabar  (Smk 
t  e.:  Vitruv.  viL  9;  Plin.  xzxiiL  7.  s.  40;  Dioear. 
T.  109.)  The  town  of  ijliiuulea  in  thefiMrra  Jfo- 
reiKi,  with  which  Sisapon  ia  identified,  still  poaaeges 
a  rich  mine  of  qnickalver.  "  The  mine  is  appe- 
notly  inexhaostible,  becoming  richer  in  proportioa 
as  tbe  shafts  deepen.  The  vein  of  dnnabar,  aboat 
85  feet  thick,  travenes  rocks  of  quarts  and  slate; 
and  runs  towards  AUnadawjoi.  Virgin  qnieksilTer 
occurs  also  in  pyrites  and  homstrin.'  "Betwem 
20,000  and  25,000  quintals  of  mercury  an  now 
procured  annually.'  (Ford,  Handbook  of  ^am, 
p.  70  ;  oomp.  Laborde,  Itm.  iL  p.  133;  DUka's 
TVoreb,  iL  pf.  72,  77.)  The  name  of  this  town  is 
varioiuly  written  It  appears  on  coins  as  "  Sisipo  ' 
(Sestini,  ^  87)^  whilst  others  have  the  ooncct  oama. 
(Flores,  Med.  in.  pw  119  ;  Uionnet,  L  p.  25,  and 
Supp.  L  ^  114.)  The  form  "  Sisalooe  '  (/jM.  ilat 
(p.  444)  is  probably  oormpt.  It  appean  to  be  the 
same  town  called  Svonini  by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  § 
59),  who,  however,  places  it  in  tbe  territoiy  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tairaconenda,  on  which  indeed 
ithorden.  rT.H.D.1 

SISAB.    [UsAB.] 

SISABA  (i-aipa,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  17),  a  hke  ia 
Africa  Propria,  in  the  neighbooihoodof  Hippo  Disr- 
rhytns.    Kow  Beitaert  or  BtMeria.      [T.  H.  D.] 

SISABACA  (Surdponi,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  52),  a 
town  of  tbe  Morbogi  or  Turmodigi  in  Hispania  Ta- 
raconensis.  For  coins,  see  Seatini,  p.  197.  [T.H.D.] 
SISACRANUM  (ri  Suraupabw,  Vnaof-Ptn. 
iL  19,  (is  Aedif.  iL  4),  a  furtref  of  Meaopotamia, 
above  Data,  noticed  by  Pnioopius.  It  ia  not  else- 
where mentioned.  [V.] 

SI'SCIA,  SEGESTA,  or  SEGE^TICA  (Sumis, 
ttyttra,  Xrytcrucii),  a  great  town  in  the  eoath  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  soothem  bank  of  the  Sams, 
CD  an  island  formed  by  (hat  river  and  two  otbtn, 
the  Cohpis  and  Odra,  a  canal  dug  by  Tiberius  nm- 
pleting  the  island.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  87.)  It  wss 
sitoatad  oa  the  great  nid  £tam  Aenuna  to  Somiam. 
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(Tt.  AtO.  pp.  S59,  S60,  36S,  S66,  S73,  S74;'PIiii. 
iii.  S8.)  According  to  Pliny  the  name  Segntics 
belonged  only  to  the  island,  and  the  town  wu  called 
Siacia;  while  Strabo  (vii.  p.  314)  says  that  Siacia 
was  a  fort  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Segestica;  bnt  if 
this  was  BO,  it  mnat  be  supposed  that  snbaeqoenUy 
the  fort  and  town  became  onited  as  one  place, 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  203,  T.  f.  214,  vii.  p.  218; 
Appisn,  IByr.  1 6,  23,  &c.)  Siscia  was  from  the 
first  a  strongly  fortified  town;  and  after  its  capture 
by  Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (Appian,  Dion 
Cass.,  U.  ee. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 1 3),  it  became  one  of  the 
meet  important,  places  of  Fannonia;  for  being  situ- 
ated on  two  navigable  rivers,  it  not  only  carried  on 
considerable  commerce  (Strab.  t.  pp.  207,  214),  but 
became  the  centra]  point  from  which  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  carried  on  their  undertakings  against  the 
Pannoniana  and  Illyrians.  Tiberius  did  much  to 
enlarge  aud  embellish  the  town,  which  as  early  as 
that  time  seems  to  have  been  made  a  oolonia,  for 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  such :  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
SeTerus  it  received  fl-esh  colonists,  whence  in  in- 
scriptions it  is  called  Col.  Septimia  Siscia.  The 
town  contained  an  imperial  mint,  and  the  treasury 
for  what  was  at  a  later  time  called  the  province 
Savia;  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  station  of  the 
small  fleet  kept  on  the  Savus.  Siscia  maintained 
its  importance  until  Sinninm  began  to  rise,  for  in 
proportion  as  Siimium  rose,  Siscia  sank  and  declined. 
(Conp.  Zoaim.  ii.  48;  Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  504,  505, 
3703,  3075,  3346,  4993.)  The  modeim  town  of 
S$tet,  occupying  the  place  of  the  ancient  Siscia, 
contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Manili,  Damlmu,  p.  47;  Scbonwisner,  AnUq. 
SabarioK,  p.  52,  foil.;  Unchar,  NorOaim,  i.  p. 
159.)  [L.  S.] 

SITACE  (2iT(ki)),  a  laiga  town,  first  noticed  by 
Xenophoa  (Aneb.  ii.  4.  §  13),  situated  about  8 
psnuaogs  from  the  Median  Wall,  and  1 5  from  the 
Tigris  and  the  month  cf  the  Pbyscns.  The  exact 
■itnation  cannot  be  now  determined,  bnt  several 
travellers  hare  iMtioed,  in  this  neighbourhood,  ex- 
tensive ancient  remaioa,  which  may  perhape  belong 
to  this  city.  (Mannert,  v.  pt  ii.  p.  281 ;  Niebnhr, 
ii.  p.  305;  Ives,  TravtU,  fc  p.  133.)  [V.] 

SITACUS  (2iTuiir,  Arrian,  /nd  c.  SB),  a  river 
of  Persia,  to  which  Nearchua  came  in  his  celebrated 
coasting  voyage.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
that  called  by  Pliny  Sitiogagus  (vi.  23.  s.  26); 
although  his  statement  that,  from  its  month,  an 
ascent  could  be  made  to  Pasargada  in  7  days,  is 
manifestly  erroneous.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
tiiat  it  is  at  present  represented  by  a  stream  called 
SUa-BAegidn.  (Vinoent,  Voy.  of  Neaerdau,  i.  f, 
385  ;  D'Anville,  Mim.  d*  I' Acad.  zxx.  p.  158  ; 
Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vii.  pi  763.)  [V.] 

SITHO'NU  (JiiBmiji,  Herod,  m.  133;  Steph. 
B.;  Virg.  Bueol  x.  66;  Hor.  Cam.  L  18.  9: 
Longot),  the  central  of  the  three  prongs  which  run 
oat  into  the  Aegean  bom  the  great  peninsula  of 
Cbalcidiee,  forming  a  prolongation  to  the  peak 
called  SohmAi  or  Khciomia.  The  Sithonian  penin- 
snla,  which,  though  not  so  billy  as  that  of  Acts,  is 
not  so  inviting  as  Pallene,  was  the  first,  it  appears, 
to  be  oecnpied  by  the  Chalcidic  colonists.  A  list  of 
its  towns  is  given  in  CiiALCiDicit.        [E.  B.  J.] 

SITIA,  a  pbee  in  Hiapania  Baetioa.  (Plin.  iiL 
I.  ».8.)  [T.H.D.] 

SITIFI  (Jtirv^,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  84),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Maoretania  Caesariensis,  situated  in 
u>  eztemive  plain  not  fiu;  finm  the  borders  of 
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Nnmidia,  and  on  the  road  baa  Carthage  to  Cirts. 
(/(M.  ,^iitpp.S4,  39,  31,  &C.;  comp.  Amm.  l&rc 
xxviii.  6.)  At  first,  under  the  Nnmidian  kings,  it 
was  bnt  an  unimportant  place;  but  imder  the  Btnnan 
dominion  it  became  the  frontier  town  of  the  new 
province  of  Nomina,  wu  greatly  enlarged  and  ele- 
vated to  be  a  colony;  so  that  on  the  subsequent 
division  of  Mauretania  Caesar,  into  two  smaller  pro- 
vinces it  became  the  capital  of  Mauretania  Sitiiensis. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  diiitrict  Zab^.  (ZdA),  Procop,  B. 
Vand.  ii.  20.)  It  is  still  called  Setif,  and  lies  upon 
an  emiuence  in  a  delightful  neighbourhood.  Soma 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen, 
(Shaw's  Travdi,  p.  49.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SITILLIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  tLe  Table  on  a 
rood  from  Aquae  Bormonis  (Bourion  tArchambauW) 
to  Pocrinium,  supposed  to  be  Perrigm.  Sitillia  is 
xvL  from  Aquae  Bormonis  and  xiiii.  from  Pocrinium 
Sitillia  is  probably  apUca  named  TieL  (D'Anville 
Notice,  4c.)  [G,  L,l 

SITIOGAGUS.     [SiTACTJS.] 

SITOMAGUS,  a  town  of  the  loeni  or  Simeni,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Britannia  Bomana.  (^Itin.  Ant.  f.  iSO.) 
Camden  (p.  456)  identifies  it  with  Thttford  in  Nor- 
folk, whilst  others  seek  it  at  Stovmarhet,  SouOacold, 
mijSaximmdham.  In  the  Tab.  JPtut  it  is  errone- 
ously written  "  Sinomachos."  [T.  H.  D.] 

SITONES,  a  popnlation  conterminons  with  the 
Suiones,  from  whom  theydifier  only  In  being  governed 
by  a  female :  "  in  tantiun  non  modo  a  libertate  sed 
eliam  a  servitute  degenerant.  Hie  Sneviae  finis." 
(Tac  Germ.  45.)  The  Sitonian  locality  is  some  part 
of  FMmd ;  probably  the  northern  imiS  of  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  BoUmia. 

The  statement  that  they  were  under  a  female  mie 
is  expbuned  as  follows.  The  name  by  which  the 
East  Botbnian  Finlanders  designate  themselves  is 
JTotnu-lsiset  (in  the  singnlar  JCaihu-lainen).  The 
Swedes  call  them  Qfaau  (Kaaiat).  The  mediaeval 
name  for  their  country  is  Cq/an-ia.  Now  gvitma  in 
the  Norse  language  :=  tooman,  being  onr  words 
queen  and  quean ;  and  in  the  same  Norse  tongue 
the  land  of  the  Qvaem  would  be  Cvena-land ;  as  it 
actually  is, being  Cu>aen-kaid(^(iueen-land)inAiigio- 
'  Saxon.  Hence  the  statement  of  Tacitus  arises  out 
of  information  concerning  a  certain  Ctmeti-land, 
erroneously  considered  to  be  a  (errb  femmarum,  in- 
stead of  a  terra  Quaenorum.  The  reader  who  thinks 
this  fanciful  should  be  informed  that  in  Adam  of 
Bremen,  writing  in  the  I2th  century,  when  the  same 
country  cornea  under  notice,  the  same  confnsian 
appears,  and  that  in  a  stronger  form.  The  Sitonian 
country  is  actually  terra  femmarvm.  More  than 
this,  the  feminae  become  Amazoru :  "  circa  haec 
litora  Baltic!  maris  ferunt  esse  Amatonat,  quod 
nunc  terra  femmarum  didtur,  quae  aquae  gustn 
aliqui  dicnnt  condpere. ....  Hae  simul  viventes, 
spemunt  consortia  viromm,  quos  etiam,  si  advenerint, 
a  se  viiiliter  repellunt,"  c  328.  (Zenas,  Die 
Deuttchen,  ^,  (.  e.  Kuenen.") 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  King  Alfred's  locality 
of  the  Cwenae  is,  in  respect  to  their  relations  to  the 
Sviat,  exactly  that  of  Tacitus, — Cveno-huid  succeed- 
ing Seeo-land. 

The  Sitones  seem  to  have  been  the  andent  repr«, 
•entatives  of  the  Firms  of  Finland, — the  Fenni  of 
the  indents  being  the  Laps.  This  is  not  only  what 
the  words  Sitones  and  Qmen  suggest,  but  the  infer- 
ence from  the  word  Fenni  also.  To  the  Finhuider, 
Finis  a  strange  name.  The  Swede  calls  him  Q/mmi 
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he  alia  himadf  Saowui-lamtit  or  Bamilamin.  On 
the  othrr  hand,  it  ia  the  Lap  of  Finamrk  that  ia 
called  a  Fm,  and  it  ia  the  Norwegian  who  calla  him 
■a     [FEintt.]  [R.G.L.] 

SITTACE  (Snrin),  Ptol.  ri.  1.  §  6),  a  town  of 
ancient  AuTiia,  at  the  aonthem  end  of  thia  province, 
on  the  Toad  between  Artemita  and  Sosa.  (Strab. 
xtL  p.  744.)  It  ia  called  Situ  (Zirra)  b^  Diodonu 
(zTiL  110).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Sittacene,  which  appears  to  hara  been  called  in  later 
timea  ApoUoniatii  (Strab.  xL  p.  524),  and  which 
adjoined  the  prorince  of  Suais  (xt.  p.  732).  Pliny, 
who  ipTea  the  district  of  Sittacene  a  more  nottherlj 
direction,  states  that  it  bora  also  the  names  of  Aihe- 
litis  and  Palae>tlne  (ri.  27.  s.  31).  It  is  probably 
the  same  oonntir  which  Cnrtius  calif  Satrapene 
(T.  2).  IV.] 

8ITTACETJE.  [Sittacb.] 
SITTOGATIS  (Simkoru,  Arrian,  hd.  c  4).  a 
oavigable  riTer,  which,  according  to  Arrian,  flawed 
into  the  Oanga.  It  has  been  conjectured  bj  Uan- 
nert  that  it  ia  the  same  as  the  present  Saul,  a 
tribotaiT  of  tlie  Jtmna,  near  Rampmr  (r.  pt  i.  p. 
«»).  [V.] 

SrCPH  (3t<«^,  Herod,  ii.  172),  a  town  of  the 
Baltic  noma  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  besidea 
Herodotna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIVA  (Stoin),  a  town  in  the  prefecture  of  CiUda 
in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  Maxaca  to  Tarinm, 
at  a  diatanoe  of  22  mile*  from  Mazaca.  (PtoL  t.  6. 
Hi;  Tab.  PaiL)  [I- S-] 

SHARAGDUS  HONS  (S/uf/Mrytot  ipoi,  Ptol. 
It.  5.  §  1 5),  was  a  portion  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
rans  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  from 
the  Heroopolite  gulf  to  the  straits  of  Bdb-tl-Uan- 
dd>.  Between  lat.  24°  and  25°  in  this  range  is 
the  Mount  Smaragdus,  the  modem  Z>jdKl  Zabareh, 
which  derind  its  name  irom  the  emeralds  found 
there,  and  early  attracted  by  its  wealth  the  Aegyp- 
tians  into  that  barren  region.  The  principal  mine 
was  at  DjAd-Zaharth;  but  at  Baider-d-Sogheir 
to  N.,  and  at  Sekket  to  S.,  each  a  portion  of  Mount 
Smaragdus,  there  are  traces  of  ancient  mining  ope- 
rations. Small  emeralds  of  an  inferior  quality  are 
itiU  finind  in  thia  district.  (Mannert,  Gtograph. 
Tol.  X.  p.  21.)  Strabo  (xriL  p.  815)  and  Pliny 
(xxxTii.  IS.  s.  16)  mentiim  the  we-ilth  obtained 
from  these  mines.  At  Sekket  there  is  a  temple  of 
the  Ptolenmic  era;  but  the  mines  were  known  and 
wrought  at  leant  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Amunopb 
IIL,  in  the  18tb  dynasty  of  the  native  kings  of 
Aeeypt.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SMENUS.  [Lacohia,  p.  114,  b.] 
SMILA.    [Ckossaea.] 

SMYRNA  {^'Xiiipva:  Eth.  S/(vpi>aiai,Smyraaens: 
Smgrna  or  Itmir),  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ueimus,  and  on  the  bay 
which  receired  from  the  city  the  name  of  the  Smyr- 
naeos  Sintis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
town  founded  by  an  Amiiznn  of  the  name  of  Smyrna, 
who  had  preriunsly  conquered  Kphesns.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Smyrna  was  regarded  as  a  colony 
of  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  after- 
wards to  have  been  expelled  by  Aeolians,  who  then 
occupied  the  place,  until,  aided  by  the  Colopbonians, 
the  Ephesian  colonists  were  enabled  to  re-establish 
themselves  at  Smyrna.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Stepfa. 
B.  t.  c;  Flin.  v.  31.)  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand 
(I  150),  states  that  Smyrna  origuially  belonged  to 
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the  Aadiam,  who  admitted  into  their  dty  iobm 
Cobphonian  exiles;  and  that  these  Colo^iaiiiiis 
afterwards,  dniing  a  festiTal  which  wascelebnted 
outside  the  town,  made  themselves  nusteis  of  the 
place.      From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  u 
Aeolian  city,  and  was  received  into  the  leniaa  em- 
federacy  (Comp.  Fwis.  vii.  S.  §  1.)    So  br  then  se 
we  are  guided  by  authentic  hictoiy,  Smyrna  bikopd 
to  the  Aeolian  confederacy  until  the  year  &  c  68^ 
when  by  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Colopbonians  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lauin, 
and  became  the  I3th  city  in   the  Ionian  Ltagie. 
(Herod.  L  e.;  Pans.  L  e.)   The  city  was  attaebd  br 
the  Lydian  king  Gygea,  but  sncceasfollj  misiid 
the  aggressor  (Herod,  i.  14;  Pans.  ix.  29.  §  1) 
Alyattes,  however,  about  B.  c  627,  was  more  sso- 
ceesful ;  he  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  benx- 
fbrth,  fiir  a  period  of  400  yean,  it  was  detoted 
and  in  mina  (Herod.  L  16;   Strab.  xiv.  f.  646), 
though  some  inliabitants  lingered  in  the  place,  liriii; 
umiaiiiy,  as  is  stated  by  Strabo,  and  as  we  must 
infer  from  the  fact  that  Scylax  (p.  37)  spoki  el 
Smyrna  as  still  existing.     Alexander  the  Gial  ii 
said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rebuilding  the  dtj 
(Pans.  vii.  S.  §  1);  but  he  did  not  live  to  canr  thbi 
plan  into  effect;  it    was,  however,  undertaken  bj 
Antigimns,  and  finally  completed  by  LyHmachm. 
The  new  city  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  aucieit 
one,  but  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  to  the  sonUi  of  it, 
on  the  sonthera  coast  of  the  bay,  and  partly  on  the 
aide  of  a  hill  which  Pliny  calls  Mastusia,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  it  extending  to  the 
lea.    After   its   eztendon   and  embellishmeot  bf 
Lysimachoa,  new  Smyrna  became  one  of  the  moet 
magnificent  cities,  and    certainly  the  finest  in  ill 
Asia  Minor.  The  streets  were  handsome,  well  ptrri, 
and  drawn  at  right  angles,  and  the  city  conUiwl 
several  squares,   porticoes,    a   public  library,  and 
numerous  temples  and  otlier  public  buildings;  hot 
one  great  drawback  was    that  it  had  no  drains. 
(Strab.  L  c;  if  arm.  Oxtn.  n.  5.)      It  also  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  harbour  which  coold  be  closrd, 
and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  mtS, 
flourishing   commercial    cities  of  Asia  ;    it  after- 
warxis  became  the  seat  of  a  conventos  juridicot 
which  embmced  the  greater  part  of  AeoGs  as  fsr  as 
Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylns.    (Cic^ 
Flaee.  30;  Plin.  v.  31.)     Daring  the  war  betnra 
the   Romans    and  Mithridates,    Smyrna   remabieij 
fiuihful  to  the  former,  for  which  it  was  rewarded 
with  various  grants  and  privil^es.  (Liv.  xxxr.  42. 
xxxvii.  16,  54,  xxxviii.  39.)      But  it  afterwards 
sofiered  much,   when  Trebonius,  one  of  Canart 
murderers,  was  besieged  there  by  Dolabella,  whs  in 
the  end  took  the  citv,  and  pnt  Trebonius  to  death. 
(Strab.  X.  c.\  Cic  PhiL  xi.  2;  Liv.  Efit.  119;  l>i<a 
Cass,  xlvii.  29.)     In  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  sinyraa 
had  conferred  upon  it  the  equivocal  honour  of  being 
allowed,  in  preference  to  several  other  Asiatic  cities, 
to  erect  a  temple  to  the  emperor  (Tac  ilim.  iii.  63, 
iv.  56).      During  the  years  A.  D.   178  and  180 
Smyrna  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  bnt  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius    did    much    to   alleviate  in 
!in%rings  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  32.)     It  is  well  known 
that  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  placea  claiming  to  be 
the  biitliplsce  of  Homer,  and  the  Smymaeans  them- 
selves were  so  strongly  convinced  of  their  right  to 
claim  this  honour,  that  they  erected  a  temple  to  the 
great  bard,  or  a  'O/i^pcwi',  a  splendid  edifice  coi- 
taining  a  status  of  Homer  (Strab.  X.  c;  Cic.  f- 
Arch.  8):  they  avan  shewed  a  cave  in  tiw  neigh- 
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Iwnrhood  of  their  city,  on  the  little  rirer  Meles, 
where  the  poet  wag  said  to  have  oomposed  bis  works. 
Smjrms  was  at  all  times  not  only  a  great  commercial 
place,  bat  its  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  also 
were  in  great  repute.  The  Christian  Church  also 
flnorisbed  through  the  zeal  and  care  of  its  first 
bishop  Poljrcarp,  who  is  said  to  have  lieen  put  to 
death  in  the  stadium  of  Smyrna  in  a.  D.  166  (Iren. 
iii.  p.  176).  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  city 
experienced  great  vicissitadea :  having  been  occupied 
by  Tzachas,  a  Turkish  chief,  about  the  close  of  tlie 
II th  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  commanded  by  Julm  Duces.  It  was  I'estored, 
hiiwever,  by  the  emperor  Comnenns,  but  again  sub- 
jected to  serere  su^rings  daring  the  siege  of  Ta- 
merlane. Not  long  4fter  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  hare  retained  poiisession  of  it  ever 
since.  It  is  now  the  great  mart  of  the  Lerant 
trade.  Of  Old  Smyrna  only  a  few  remains  now 
exist  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna; 
the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  in  the  ancient  Cyclopean 
style.  The  ancient  remains  of  New  Smyrna  are 
more  nuroeroos,  especially  of  its  walls  which  are  of 
&  solid  and  massive  construction;  of  the  stadium 
between  the  western  gate  and  the  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, is  stripped  of  its  marble  seats  and  decorations; 
and  of  the  theatre  on  the  side  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
bay.  These  and  other  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  orderto  obtain  the 
materials  for  other  buildings;  but  numerous  remains 
of  ancient  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground  at 
Smyrna.  (Chandler's  Travels  m  Asia,  pp.  76,  87; 
Prokesch,  DtnkwurdigkeUen,  i.  p.  515,  foil.;  Ha- 
milton, Researches,  i.  p.  46,  foil.;  Sir  0.  Fellows, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  10,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
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COIN  OF  SMYBSA. 

SMTRNAEUS  SINUS  (^tiuipraim'  k6\tos),  also 
called  the  bay  of  Hermus  ("Ep^'ioi  koK-kos),  from 
the  river  Hennus,  which  flows  into  it,  or  tlie  bay  of 
Meles  (VltKlfTBv  «.),  from  the  little  river  Meles,  is 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Smyrna  is  situated. 
From  its  entrance  to  the  head  it  is  350  stadia  in 
length,  but  is  divided  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
basin,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Bermos,  which  have  at  the  same  time  much  nar- 
rowed the  whole  bay.  A  person  sailing  into  it 
bad  on  his  right  tlie  promontory  of  Celaenae,  and  on 
bis  left  the  headland  of  Phocaea;  the  central  part  of 
the  bay  contained  numemus  small  islands.  (Strab, 
xiv.  p.  645;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  17;  Yil.  Bom.  2; 
Steph.  B. «.  V.  2^f>ya.)  [L.  S.] 

SOANAS  {-Xoiras,  Ptol  vil  4.  §  8),  a  small 
river  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  which  flowed  into  the 
sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Lassen  (in 
liis  map)  calls  it  the  KHau.  On  its  banks  lived  a 
people  of  the  same  name,  the  Soani.  (Ptol.  viL 
4.  §9.)  [V.] 

SOANDA  or  SOANDUM  (2<iw«o  or  2<ia>'»oi'), 
■  castle  of  Cappadocia,  between  Tberma  and 
Sacoena.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  663;  /(.  Aut.  p.  202.)  The 


lame  place  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Frontinus  (iiL 
2.  §  9),  who  calls  it  Suenda.  Hamilton  (Jiesearches, 
ii.  p.  286,  foil.)  identifies  it  with  SsoghaiUi  Dere,  a 
place  situated  on  a  rock,  abiAit  8  miles  on  the 
south-west  of  Karahissar,  but  other  geoprsphers 
place  it  in  a  difl°erent  locality.  [L.  S.] 

SOAS.     [Souns.] 

SOATRA  (2iJaTpa),  or  probably  more  correctly 
Savatra  (So^orpa),  as  the  name  appears  on  coins, 
was  an  open  town  in  Lycaonia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Apameia  Cibotns,  on  the  niad  from  thence 
to  Laodiceia  The  place  was  badly  provided  with 
water  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  12;  Hierucl. 
p.  672;  Tab.  Peut),  whence  ti-avellers  are  inclined 
to  identify  its  site  with  the  place  now  called  £»  Ver- 
mess,  (hat  is,  "  there  is  no  water  here."     [L.  S.] 

SOATRAE,  a  town  in  Lower  Huesia  (/tin.  Ant. 
p.  229),  variously  identified  with  Pravadi  and 
Kiopikeni.  In  the  Tab.  Peat,  and  by  the  Gengr. 
Eav.  (iv.  6)  it  is  called  Scatrae  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOBUHA  (SoSovpat  iii.it6pu>v'),  a  place  on  (lie 
eastern  coast  of  Hindostan,  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  (p.  34).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modem 
Sabras,  between  Pondichmy  and  Madras.  (See 
Lassen's  map.)  [V.] 

SOCANAA  or  SOCANDA  (iuKovda  or  2uK<(y- 
Sa),  a  small  river  of  Hyrcania,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(vi.  9.  §  2).  It  is  probably  the  present  Gvrgan.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  speaks  oF  a  place  called  Socun- 
da,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  sea 
(xxiii.  6).  [v.] 

SOCRATIS  I'NSULA  (iaK/xtrovt  yfjaos), an 
island  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  (^Red  Sea),  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  44),  who  alone  mentions  it,  in 
long.  70°,  lat.  16°  40",  and  therefore  off  the  N.  coast 
of  bis  Elisari,  the  Sabaei  of  other  geographers, 
30"  east  of  his  Accipitrum  Insula  (^Upixay)  and 
2°  20'  south  of  them.  They  are  probably  identical 
with  the  Farsan  iblands,  of  the  K.  I.  Company's 
Chart,  described  by  commanders  Moresby  and  Elwou, 
in  their  Sailing  Directions  for  tlie  Rod  Sea,  as  "  the 
largest  all  along  this  coast,  situated  upon  the  ex- 
tensive banks  west  of  6'Aeesaa.  They  are  two  in 
number,  but  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
island,  being  connected  by  a  sandy  spit  of  shoal- 
water,  across  which  camels  frequently  pass  from 
one  to  the  other."  The  westernmost  is  Farscn 
Kebeer  (=s  the  greater),  31  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  16°  35'  long.  42°  1 3*  to  lat  16°  54' 
long.  41°  47'.  Farsan  Seggeer  (=the  smaller)  is,  on 
its  NE.  side,  18  miles  in  length,  and  extends  to  lat. 
17°  IJ'i  their  whole  breath  is  only  12  miles.  The 
land  is  of  coikiderable  height,  interspersed  with  some 
plains  and  valleys:  the  hilly  parts  are  coral  nick  (pp. 
38,39;  C.MIiller,  TalmlatinGeog.Graee.Min.Xsi>. 
viii).  In  other  comparative  atlases,  adopted  by 
Arrowsmith,  the  modern  name  is  given  as  Kotumbul' 
Is.,  considerably  to  the  N.of  the  Farsan,  described  by 
the  same  writers  as  lying  only  2  miles  from  the 
main,  a  small  iskind  about  ^  a  mile  in  length  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy, 
who  obviously  mentions  only  the  more  important. 
(Sailing  Direetions,  p.  SO.)  Mannert  identifies  the 
Socratis  Insula  with  Niebubr's  Firan,  where  the 
traveller  says  the  inhabitants  of  Loheia  have  a  pearl 
fishery.  "This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  "  Sailing 
Directions,"  but  is  probably  the  same  as  Farsan. 
(Mannert,  Geografhie  von  Arahien,  p.  49;  Niebuhr, 
Description  de  fAraUe,  p.  201.)  [G.  W.] 

SOCUNDA.      ISOOAHAA.] 

SODOM  (ra  iHona,  SttBb.xr.p.  764;  Steph.  B. 
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(.  *.;  Sodaoat,  -otnm,  TertoL  Apalag.  40;  Sodoms, 
-M,  ScTCr.Solp.  L  6  ;  Sadul-  Carm.  L  105;  Soda- 
mom,  SoHn.  45.  §  8;  Sodomi,  TertnlL  Corm.  de 
SodomL  4),  the  iotunoas  dtjr  of  Cuun  ntnatad 
nu-  the  Dead  8e>  in  ao  enealhigly  rich  ud  frnit- 
fiil  ooanti7,  called  in  its  earij  historr  "  the  ]4uii  of 
Jordan'  and  deeeribed  as  "  well  watoed  ererTwhen, 
hefun  the  Lord  dettiujed  Sodom  and  Gomonah,  eten 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  £K7pt>  as 
thoa  contest  to  Zoar*  (Coi.  ziiL  ID — 12.)  It 
is  alsa  reckoned  one  of  "  the  dtiee  of  the  ]dun' 
(zm.  12.  zix.  29),  and  was  prohablj  the  capita  of 
the  Pfntapolis,  which  consisted  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admab,  Zsboiim,  and  Beh,  afterwaids  Zoar  (Demt. 
zxiz.  23;  Cea.  zit.  8,  zix.  22),  all  of  which  towns, 
bowarer,  had  tboir  smiu'sl  pettjr  kings,  who  were 
ooifedenta  together  agaisat  Chadoslaoiier  king  of 
Elam  and  his  three  allies,  Amrsfhel  king  of  Shinar, 
Aiioeh  king  of  EUssar,  and  TliU  king  of  nations. 
Aher  Chedorlaomer  had  sncoeeded  in  radndng  these 
toweraigns  to  snbjection,  tbtj  senred  him  twdre 
years;  in  the  thirteenth  year  (hej  rerolted,  and  in 
the  fbntteenth  year  were  again  Taaqoished  bjr  their 
Bocthem  enemies,  when  the  oonqnemn  were  in 
their  torn  deieated  by  Abraham,  whoee  nephew  Lot 
bad  been  carried  captive  with  all  hia  property.  The 
ncred  hitV*'*"  has  preserved  the  namoi  of  fbnr  of 
tba  petty  kings  wlio  at  this  time  ruled  the  cities  of 
the  piun,  Til.  Bera  of  Sodom,  Biisha  of  Gomorrah, 
Shiittb  of  Admab,  and  Sbemeber  of  Zeboiim ;  and  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  was  "  the  Tale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  salt  tea'  (ffen.  zir.),  an  expression 
which  seeme  clearly  to  imply  that  the  battle-6eld,  at 
least,  was  sabseqnently  submerged;  the  admission 
of  wliich  tsct,  hovsTer,  would  not  innlTC  the  conse- 
quence that  no  lake  had  preriously  ezisttd  in  the  plain ; 
altfaongh  this  too  may  be  probably  infiened  froni  the 
earlier  passage  already  cited,  which  seems  to  de- 
scribe a  wide  plain  watered  by  tbe  riier  Jordan,  as 
the  plain  of  Egypt  is  itrigated  by  the  Mile:  and  as 
this  nle  of  Siddim  was  full  of  sUme-pits  (beds  of 
bitumen),  its  subsidence  natnrsUy  formed  tlie  Asphalt 
Lake.  The  catastrophe  of  the  cities,  as  described  in 
tbe  aaered  narTatire,  does  not  certainly  ccnrey  the 
idea  that  they  were  snbmeiged,  fiar  fire  and  not 
water  was  tba  instrament  of  their  destruction  (Gen. 
uz.;  &  Jmdi  7);  so  that  the  dtiea  need  not  neces- 
sarily bare  been  sitnatad  in  the  middle  of  the  rslley, 
bat  on  tbe  abiping  sides  of  the  bills  which  confined 
tbe  phin,  fhan  which  tbqr  would  still  be  appropri- 
ately deaomiBatad  "dtiee  of  the  plain."  (Behind, 
riifiii  iriafi,  p.  255.)  This  is  remaiked  in  order  to 
Rmore  whist  has  been  r^arded  as  a  fVindamental 
abjection  to  the  hypotheses  of  a  late  traTeller,  who 
jl«im.  to  hare  reoorered  tbe  sitss  of  all  the  dties  of 
tbe  Pntapolia,  which,  as  he  maintaina,  are  stiU 
Balked  by  my  considerable  ruins  of  former  habi- 
f«t;/«i»  Whaterer  value  may  be  attached  to  the 
identification  of  the  other  four,  there  is  little  donbt 
that  tbe  sits  of  Sodom  is  correctly  fized  near  tbe 
aootb-weatam  eztiemity  of  the  lake,  where  tbe 
modem  native  name  Vtthm  at  Etdom,  containing 
ail  the  radicals  of  the  aneient  name,  is  attached  to  a 
plain  and  a  hin  (otherwise  called  JTAosAas  or  JeM- 
ei-iftZiU,  L  e.  the  salt  hill),  which  consequently 
bas  long  been  regarded  as  marking  tbe  site  of  that 
accursed  city.  This  singular  ridge  has  been  several 
timw  ezplored  and  deeeribed  by  modem  trsTvllers, 
wboae  taatimany  is  collected  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Bobinaon  (AU  Jim.  toL  ii.  pi  481— 483);  bnt  it 
i  fiir  the  diligence  or  imagination  cflL  de 
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Sank;  to  Saeanr  tbe  iiIimii  Jrirfaiia. 
dent  dty,  onsciiag  tbe  s^dl  fta  mi  maa 
an    the  north   and    narth-caat  rf  :b  dtolr. 
and   extending  akng  tbe  bed  rf  V^&an-ia 
(^Vosage  mtom- d*  la  Ma-  Mm%^i.jf.:'.- 
74).     On  the  other  nde  of  the  qKiallTs:  <e 
Velde  is  the  latest  aatbai^.  (,^rit  adKoiBS 
in   1851  and    1852,  pp.  114.  IIS,  u>t\  biS. 
Lynch,  of  the  American  exjJksisg  afirm.  a 
gTTOi  a  ntrikinc  view  of  tbis  ssit  SMBaa.  u«rK 
tireof  his  deaeripiianoftbericiBilyrflJi^  u. 
puSHm  to  lie  Dead  Sea,  pf.  306-301.)  T^;.'. 

SODRAE  (2<SSp<uX  a  tribe  tmwtk^  ia- 
ander  the  Great  in  tbe  lower  i^^itsr  ttajm. 
aneotding  to  Diodoma  (zviL  US).  T^kks 
probably  of  IndiaB  origia,  and  an;  njr^  a 
casta  of  the  Sudras.  'V' 

SOGDI  (S&ytoi),  one  of  the  ante  tas'uui 
by  Arrian  (^Anak.  vi.  1 5)  aa  ncimatmi.  bj  Ha- 
ander  in  the  lower  PdigA.  By  ths  lasaf 
would  appear  to  repicamt  an  inasgistja  tx* 
north.  T1 

SOGDLA'NA  (4  2«)«ari,  StnkE.f  T<  E. 
p.  516;  Ptd.  vi.  12,  AcX  s  widdy  exEBEa  » 
trict  of  Central  Aa^  tbe  bemdaria  dttiim 
not  consistently  laid  down  by  sadss  en 
GeoeiaUy,  it  may  be  stated  that  Sii;:iiEa  x  l» 
tween  tbe  Ozus  and  the  Jazaitr^  ss  s  S.  i>l  \ 
limits,  the  former  separating  it  bom  Batnci  ai 
Ariana,  tbe  latter  fnsn  tiM  naoisd  ff^"^  ' 
Seythia.  (StrahL  zL  ppL  511,  514;  FtK.  <-.  .1 1 
I.)  To  the  W.  the  Jmnintc  was  oaniu  it  it 
diiectian  of  the  Caspian  sea,  bat,  ia  (sfhtosa 
least,  not  to  it;  to  tbe  K.  were  the  SacK  ml.  -ji 
Seres.  The  district  ocmiaelicnded  the  pn.-!r« 
of  the  present  7Wia<aa,with  tbe  kia^  il..- 
itn,  which  beats  to  tbia  day  tbe  aiat  d  .^# 
The  character  of  tbe  eoontiy  was  vnr  cti?^^ 
some  part  of  it  being  very  momitsiaias.  od  .7 
part,  aa  the  valley  of  BMara,  mv  fiedk  a^  .> 
doctivB.  Tbe  larger  extmt  woold  sees  a  u> 
been,  as  at  present,  a  gnat  waste.  (A-tie.  Jae 
iv.  16;  Curt.  riL  10.  §  1.)  At  tie  E=t  «a 
Alexander  visited  tbe  ooootry,  that  sifCL- ':  t» 
been  eztensiva  forests,  filled  wtth  sj  bc-i:  • 
game,  and  soTmnnded,  at  least  in  tame  ftrs.  rt 
walls,  as  preserves.  Alexanikr  is  sad  »  u« 
bunted  down  4000  vild  beasts    (Cae.  r- . 

Tbe  principal  moont^  dissaa  at  ihv  ^-' 
Uie  Montea  Oxii  to  tba  M.  (al  fnenA  tie  i'«ir 
ifountaau,)  the  Conicdanim  U<a«cs  (frat.-^  •~i 
range  of  the  Al^ia^  or  ITistt  Jfsaataaal  v  7 
S.,  and  the  Uootea  Sogdii  (tba  Bodoa  ■=>  • 
which  is  not  certain,  then  beiog  a  doak  ^x.t 
they  comprehend  the  Belar-$a^  sa  *i£  »  :• 
Kara-tagky.  The  two  great  liveis  if  tlie  rrc 
were  thcae  which  formed  ila  baaadsriss;  I>  '  ^ 
(CAoa  or  Amu-Darjd)  and  the  Jazaitei  (i>in 
^r-Darja).  There  aie^  also,  Ijiaidiii  tb»  — 
streams,  several  smaller  oata,  ftuhn  of  li*  r^ 
riven,  as  the  Demns,  Bascstis,  and  Ae  hiinino 
the  latter,  doubtless,  tbe  stnam  which  b^  »■• 
the  town  of  Sofd.  The  gCBeiic  aaee  d  lis  cr 
habitants  cf  Sogdisna  is  S«gi£i  or  Sogdai  (Ar-s 
iv.  16,  18;  PUn.TL  16;  Cnit.  SL  1.  $  }.t^i> 
race  who,  as  is  stated  by  StTsbe(xip.5irX'ff<^' 
in  character  at  least,  to  base  bone  a  gnat  rv 
bUnce  to  their  neighbonra  of  Itai.tiissa  Bsaa 
these,  Ftokmy  and  other  wriws  hsnc  pwa  •  ^ 
of  ether  nmes,—  tbosa^  I"*^,  rf  bcal  bk 
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ThooeenpM  different  pirts  of  the  praribce.  Many 
of  these  show  by  the  form  of  their  name  that  if  not 
directly  of  Indian  descent,  they  are  clearly  connected 
with  that  country.  Thus  we  have  the  Pasicse,  near 
the  Montes  Oxii;  the  Tbacori  (robin)  on  the 
Jazarta;  the  Ozydnncae,  Drybactae,  and  Gandari 
(CatuUdrof),  nndiBr  the  monntains ;  the  Mardyeni 
iMadnu),  Choraimii  (^Kkaaramiaiu),  near  the 
Ozus;  and  the  Cirrodes  (f  irdtoj)  near  the  eame 
river.     (Wilaon,  Ariaaa,  f.  164.) 

The  historian)  of  Alexander's  march  leave  as  to 
gnppose  that  Snfrdiana  abonuded  with  large  towns; 
but  many  of  these,  as  Professor  Wilson  has  re- 
marked (J.  c),  were  probably  little  more  than  forts 
erected  along  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers  to  defend 
the  country  from  the  incarsions  of  the  barbarons 
tribes  to  its  N.  and  E.  Yet  these  writrra  most 
have  had  good  opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  of 
these  places,  as  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  the 
best  piut  of  three  years  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
province  of  Bactriana.  The  principal  towns  of 
which  the  names  have  been  handed  down  to  tis, 
were  Cyrescfaata  or  Cyropolis,  on  the  Jaxarim 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V. ;  Cnrt.  vi.  6) ;  Gaza  (,Gha»  or 
Gitami,  Ibn  Haokd,  p.  370);  Alexaodreia  Ultima 
(Arrian,  iii.  SO;  Curt  /.  c;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6), 
doubtless  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Khojtitd;  Alexandreia  Oxiana  (Ptol. 
▼i.  IS.  §  5;  Stepb.  B.  «.  e.);  Nantsca  (Arrian,  iii. 
28,  rr.  18),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KarM  or 
JVofaAei;  Branchidae  (Strab.  xi.  p.  518),  a  pkce 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  a  Greek 
population;  and  Hurginia  (Curt.  vii.  10.  §  15),  pro- 
bably the  present  Marghkum.  (Droysen,  Rhan. 
Mm.  2  Jahr.  p.  66;  Mannert,  iv.  p.  452;  Bumes, 
Travtb.  i.  p.  350;  Memoin  of  Bdber,  p.  12;  De 
S«7,  tfotiea  et  ExtntUi,  iv.  p.  354;  Thirlwall, 
Biit.  of  Greece,  vi.  p.  284.)  [V.] 

SOGDII  MONTE&     [Sooduka.] 

SOGIU'NTII,  an  Alpine  people  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  a.  24).  Nothing  but  resemblance  of  name 
gives  ua  any  indication  of  the  position  of  many  small 
mountain  tribes,  but  the  names  remain  frequently 
very  little  changed.  The  position  uf  the  Sogiimtii 
is  conjecturrd  to  be  shown  by  the  name  Sauet  or 
Smcha,  ME.  of  Brian^on  in  the  department  of 
BmUa  A^a.  Bat  this  is  merely  a  guess;  and 
even  the  orthography  of  the  name  Sogiuntii  is  not  cer- 
tain. [Q.  L.] 

SOLE,  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Uyrcania, 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  [V.] 

SOLEN  {XiaKhr,  Ptol.  nL  1.  §|  10, 34),  a  small 
river  of  S.  India,  which  has  its  sources  in  M.  Bettigo, 
and  flows  thence  into  the  Sinus  Colchicus  or  Gulf  of 
McMaar.  It  is  not  certain  which  of  two  rivers, 
the  Vaiparu  at  the  Tamrapani,  represent  it  at 
present :  Lassen  inclines  to  the  latter.  [V.] 

SOI-ENTA.     [Ol.TNTA  IsstiLA.] 

SOLENTUM.     [Sours.] 

SOLETUM  {Sokto).  a  town  of  Calabria,  sitnated 
in  the  interior  of  the  lapygian  peninsula,  about  12 
miles  S.  of  Lnpiaa  (Lecoe).  It  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny,  in  whcae  time  it  was  deserted  ("  Soletum 
desartum,'  Pfin.  iii.  1 1.  a.  1 6),  but  it  must  have  been 
again  inbalrited,  as  it  still  exists  under  the  ancient 
name.  That  the  modem  town  oocnpes  the  ancient 
sits  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
which  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Gakteo,  and 
indicated  a  town  of  considerable  magnitude  (Galateo, 
de  SU. lapyg.f.i'i-;  Romanelli,voLii.p.36.)rE.H..B.] 

SOLI  (SMoi:  EUk  2«X«<s  or  "UKus),  an  im- 
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portant  town  on  (he  coast  of  Cilida,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Pyramus,  from  escb 
of  which  its  distance  was  about  500  stadia.  (Strab. 
xiT.  p.  675;  iStiKitium.  Mar.  Mag.  §  170,  &c.) 
The  town  was  founded  by  Argives  joined  by  Lin- 
dians  from  Rhodes.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  67 1 ;  Famp^ 
Mela,  i.  13;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  It  ia  firat  mentioned 
in  history  by  Xenophnn  (ilaoft.  L  2.  §  24)  as  a 
maritime  town  of  Cilicia  ;  it  rose  to  such  opu- 
lence that  Alexander  the  Great  could  fine  its  citizens 
for  thor  attachment  to  Persia  with  200  talents. 
(Arrian,  Anah.  ii. 5.  §  5; Cart.  iii.  17.)  During  the 
Mithridatic  War  the  town  of  Soli  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tignnes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  probably 
transplanted  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Tigranocerta. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  20;  Plut.  Pomp.  28  ;  Strab.  xi. 
p.  532  )  But  the  place  was  revived  by  Pompey,  who 
peopled  it  with  some  of  those  pirates  who  bad  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  changed  its  name  into  Pom> 
peiupolis.  (na^n)tavraXit,  Pint.  L  e.\  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  671 ;  Appian,  Mithr.  105;  PtoL  v.  8.  §  4;  Plin. 
V.  22;  StejOi.  B. «.  «.;  Tac  Atm.  ii.  58;  Hierocl. 
p.  704.)  Soli  was  the  birtbphee  of  Chrysippus 
the  philoaopher,  and  of  two  distinguished  poets, 
Philemon  and  Aratus,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
believed  to  be  buried  on  \  hill  near  the  town.  The 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Soli  are  reported  to  have  spoken 
a  very  corrupt  Greek  in  consequence  of  their  inter- 
eoone  with  the  natives  of  Cilicia,  and  hence  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  solFcism  (o-oAourur/i^t).  which 
has  found  its  way  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe ; 
other  traditions,  however,  connect  the  origin  of  tliia 
term  with  the  town  of  Soli,  in  Cyprus.  (Diog.  Laert. 
i.  2.  §  4;  EuaUth.  ad  Dion.  Per.  875;  Suid.  s.v. 
S<!aoi.)  The  locality  and  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
city  have  been  described  by  Beaufort  (Karamaaia, 
p.  261,  foil).  "The  first  object  that  presented 
itself  to  us  on  landing,"  says  he,  "  was  a  beautiful 
harbour  or  basin,  with  parallel  sides  and  circular 
ends ;  it  ia  entirely  artificial,  being  formed  with  sur- 
roimding  walla  or  moles,  which  are  SO  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  7  in  height.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  a  portico  rises  from  the  surrounding 
quay,  and  opens  to  a  double  row  of  200  eolnmns, 
which,  crossing  the  town,  commnnicates  with  the 
principal  gate  towards  the  country.  Of  the  200 
columns  no  more  than  42  are  now  standing;  the 
remainder  lie  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  intermixed 
with  a  vast  assembbige  of  other  ruineid  buildings 
which  were  connected  with  the  colonnade.  The 
theatre  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  city 
walls,  strengthened  by  nmnaroua  towers,  entirely 
surrounded  the  town.  Detached  rains,  tomba,  and 
sarcophagi  were  found  scattered  to  some  distance 
from  the  walls,  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  country  was  once  oocujaed 
by  a  numerous  and  industrious  people."  The  natives 
now  call  the  place  Metetlu.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
JftRor,  p.  213,foll.)  The  little  river  which  passed 
through  Soli  was  called  Liparis,  from  the  oily  natuis 
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of  iti  Witan.  (VitniT.  Tiii.  3;  Antig.  C«i7rt.  ISO; 
Plin.  I  e.)  Plinj  (isxi.  S)  mmtioai  UtamiDoai 
■prinfti  ia  the  ridni^,  Whieh  an  npoctcd  hj 
BMofort  to  exist  at  BManlf,  abont  nx  honn'  walk 
to  the  north-eut  of  Ueftlu.  [L.  S.] 

SOLI  or  80L0B  (XUoi,  Ptnl.  t.  14.  §  4),  u 
bnportant  eeaport  town  in  the  W.  part  ot  the  M. 
ouait  of  Cjftnt,  ntuated  on  a  onall  liTer.  ( Strab. 
sir.  p.  683.)  Aeoofding  to  Plotarch  (SoL  S6)  it 
wa>  foDsded  bj  a  natire  prince  at  the  anKKeltion  of 
Soloo  and  named  in  honour  of  that  lefpalator.  The 
■njonm  of  Soloa  in  Cjpnu  ia  mentioaed  by  He- 
(odotDS  (t.  lis).  Other  aoooanta,  hoverer,  make 
U  an  Athenian  settlement,  foonded  nnder  the 
anspiota  rf  Phakmi  and  Acamaa  (Strab.  L  e.),  or  of 
Demopbon,  the  aon  of  TheMoa  (Plot.  L  e).  We 
learn  from  Strabo  (L  e.)  that  it  had  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite  and  one  of  Isia;  and  from  Galen  (_<U 
Siiip.  Mtd,  ix.  3,  8)  that  ttiere  were  mines  in  ita 
neiichboarfaood.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Solii 
{THkm),  to  distingnish  them  from  the  citiiens  of 
Soli  hi  Cilida,  who  wws  called  3«X«a  (Du)g. 
Laart  V.  Soion,  4>  Aocofdinf;  to  Pococke  (iL  p. 
333),  the  Tallej  which  sarroanded  the  city  ia  stUl 
called  Soha;  and  the  mine  of  the  town  itself  may 
be  traced  in  the  Tillage  of  .^2>7ora.  (Comp.  Aeach. 
ftn.  889{  SeyL  p.  41;  StadioMm.  M.  Magni, 
§  89$,  aaq.;  OoosL  Porphyr.  tfe  Tkepu  i.  p.  39, 
Lipa.;  HiarocL  pi  707,  &c.).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOLIA.     [Arak  Hit8PKiii.1 

SOLICrNIUM,  a  town  in  the  Agri  Deenmatea,  in 
Sooth-westom  Germany,  on  Mount  Pima,  where 
Valentinian  in  a.  d.  369  gained  a  Ticlory  orer  the 
Alemannl.  (Amm.  Mam.  zzvii.  10,  zzriiL  2,  zzz. 
7.)  A  Tariety  of  eonjectares  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  aits  of  the  town,  bat  there  are  do 
podtira  criteria  to  airira  at  any  aatjsfactory  coa- 
elnaion.  [L.  S.] 

SOLIMARIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
AntoiuDe  Itin.  on  the  raid  from  Andomatunam 
(tjamfni)  to  Tullam  Lencorum  (Ton/),  and  nearly 
balf-way  between  Moea  ( Jfetoe)  and  Tallum.  There 
is  a  place  named  Soalott»,  which  in  name  and  in 
poaiticn  agrees  with  Solimariaca.  "  The  trace  of  the 
Koman  road  is  still  marked  in  aeveral  plaoea  by  ita 
elerstioD,  both  oo  this  sideof  Sotrfosss  and  beyond  it 
on  the  road  to  TmU."  (D'AnTille,iVo(ies.  ^)[6.  L.] 

SOLIMNIA,  a  small  island  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  near  Soopelos.  (Plin.  ir. 
13.  a.  23.) 

SOUS  INSULA  (Plin.  n.  32.  a.  34),  an  isbod 
mentioned  by  Pliny  between  the  mainland  of  ImUa 
and  Cej/bm,  in  the  strait  There  can  be  no  donbt 
tliat  it  is  the  present  Aaanisram  Cor,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Bama.  It  bore  also  the  name  of  KApv 
[CoBY.]  [v.] 

SOLIS  PONS.    [OAsm,  p.  458.] 

SOLIS  POKTUS  ('HAiav  Ktfiifir,  PtoL  Tii.4.  §  6), 
a  harbomr  near  the  SE.  ooraer  ofTaprobane  (Ca^oit). 
It  has  bean  oonjectored  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  the 
present  Vendebubtd, — a  name  we  do  not  discover  on 
the  beat  mapa.  Its  position,  south  of  the  Malea 
moantaina  (_Adam't  Peak),  is  certain.  [V.] 

SOLIS  PBOMOMTO'RIUM  ('Itpa  'HXloii  b^), 
"  Sacra  aolis  extrema,"  a  promontory  of  the  east 
ooast  of  Arabia  at  the  sooth  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lar  and  Bhegma,  in 
the  oountry  of  the  Nariti.  (Ptoi.  Ti.  7.  §  14.) 
[Lar;  Rhboma.]  [G.W.] 

SO'LLIUM  (XiKKur:  Eth.  aaAAiefc),  a  town 
on  the  ccaat   of  Acamania,  on   the   Ionian  tea. 


SOtONIUS  AOE& 

Ita  exact  site  ia  nnoertain,  but  it  was  pnbaUr  n 
tlia  Deighbooihood  of  Pakems,  which  U^  batatui 
Lencas  and  Alyxia.  [Paiakriis.]  Leake,  hoaenr, 
places  it  S.  of  Alyxia,  at  SiraroluiuSma  (Lb  Pert 
SCpoeo).  SoUimn  was  a  Corinthiin  cokny,  sod  u 
each  was  taken  by  tlie  Athenians  in  tlie  Srst  nar 
of  the  Peloponneeian  War  (a.  c.  431),  who  |!in 
both  the  place  and  ita  territory  to  Palaerat.  It  ii 
again  mentioned  in  B.  a  436.  as  the  place  at  which 
Demoathenee  landed  when  he  rseolred  to  iniidi 
Aetolia.  (Thnc.  ii.  30.  iii.  95,  oomp.  t.  30;  &rpli. 
B.  SLV.;  Leake,  Noilktm  Graeee,  toL  iv.  p.  18, 
aeq.) 

SOLMISSUS  Qto)iiurff6s),  a  hill  near  Epkens, 
riafaig  abore  the  grove  of  Leto,  where  tlie  Ciuttes, 
by  the  load  noiae  of  their  arms,  prersoted  Hen  bvm 
hearing  tin  cries  of  Leto  when  ahe  gan  kinh  a 
her  twins.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  640.)  [L.&.] 

SOLOMATIS  (SoX^fun-M,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  *), 
a  river  named  by  Arrian  as  one  of  tlie  feeders  of  tbe 
Gangee.  Then  has  been  much  diflonence  of  opi&iaB 
as  to  wliat  modern  straam  this  name  lepmoits. 
Mannert  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the  afflncnts  of  ilx 
Jumna  (v.  pt  L  p.  69);  while  Beniey,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  it  not  unlikely  tliat  nnder  the  sin 
of  Solomatis  larks  the  Indian  Sarandii  or  Saneod. 
which,  owing  to  its  being  lost  in  tlie  sands,  is  fMii 
by  the  Indians  to  flow  ander  tlie  earth  to  4he  sftt 
whtre^itlbe  Ganga  and  Jumna  join,  near  Albit- 
'iad.    (Benfey,  art.  JmSm,  in  Ertch  wtd  Gnitr, 

^  4.)  [V.] 

SOLCNA  (£(i.  Solonas :  Citia  M  SoU),  a  ton 
of  Gallia  Ciapadana,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  ima^ 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  8th  region  (Plin.  m.  1&. 
s.  20),  but  the  name  of  the  Solonatea  is  fimnd  abt 
in  an  inscription,  which  oonfinns  its  mamapsl  lask 
(Gmter,  Inier.  p.  1095.  3).  Unfortunately  tin 
inscription,  wliich  was  fannd  at  Ariminnm,  sSxtU 
no  clue  to  the  site  of  Solona:  it  is  placed  ronjectanllT 
by  Clover  at  a  pUce  called  CiUa  del  Sole  abmu  a 
milei  SW.  of  Forli :  but  this  siie  would  lemi  lit 
dose  to  the  important  town  of  Forum  Li\-ii.  (Cltna- 
/ioLp.  291.)  [E-RK.] 

SOLaNIVM  (SoKinory,  in  Gallia  NarinaBus, 
where  C.  Pomptiniu  defeated  the  Allobmges,  a.  r. 
61.  (Dion  Casa.  xxxvii.  c  48;  Lir.  EpU.  103,  when 
it  is  said,  "  C.  Fontinius  Praetor  AJlobrogee  qui  n- 
bellaveraut  ad  Salonem  (Solonem  ?)  domnit.'^  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Suloninm  is  SaUomat,  b 
the  department  of  Ai»,  near  the  small  river  Aval ; 
bat  tliis  is  merely  a  gueas.  The  narrative  of  Dm 
ia  useless,  as  usiul,  for  determining  anything  aith 
precision.  Other  guesses  have  been  made  aboat  the 
position  of  Soloniom  ;  one  of  which  ia  too  absard  to 
mention.  [G.  L.] 

SOLO'NIUS  AGEB  (ZoXAner,  Plat.),  was  th 
name  given  to  a  district  or  tract  in  the  fdaia  oi 
Latiom,  which  appears  to  have  bonla«d  m  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ostia,  Aides,  and  Lannvium.  But  then 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  its  preciae  aitnatioi 
or  limits.  Cicero  in  a  passage  in  which  he  speaia 
of  a  prodigy  that  happened  to  the  infant  Boedio, 
places  it  "  in  Solrfiio,  i^'  est  ooapw  agri  Lm*- 
mm"  (de  Dm.  L  36);  but  there  are  some  reaam 
to  sospect  the  last  words  to  be  an  interpolation.  Os 
tbe  other  band,  Livy  speaks  of  the  Antiates  ti 
making  incnrsions  "in  agrum  Ostiensem,  Ardeato^ 
Soloninm"  (viii.  12).  PlaUrch  meoticna  thai  Ht- 
rins  retired  to  a  villa  that  he  posssmeil  tliere,  wbet 
he  was  expelled  fiom  Bodw  in  b.  c.  88;  and  Inai 
thence  repaired  to  OsUa.    (PhiU  ifor.  35.)    Bai 
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SOLOBIUS  HON&  • 
the  most  Jislioct  indication  of  its  locality  ii  aflbrded 
bj  a  {usRsge  of  Featus  (i.  v.  Pomonal,  p.  350), 
where  he  tells  us  "  Pomonal  est  in  agra  Solonio, 
via  Ostiensi,  ad  dnodecimnm  lapidem,  diverticnlo  a 
miliario  octara"  It  is  thence  eviilent  that  the 
"  ager  Solonios "  extended  westward  as  far  as  the 
Via  Ostiensis,  and  probably  tlie  wholu  tract  border- 
ing on  the  territories  of  Odlia,  Lanrentum,  and 
Ardea,  was  known  by  tfai:i  name.  It  may  well 
therefore  have  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lannviam  alsa  Cicero  tells  us  that  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  (X)e  Div.  ii.  31.)  It  appears  from  one  of 
Lis  letters  that  he  had  a  villa  there,  as  well  as  Ha- 
rius,  to  which  he  talks  of  retiring  in  order  to  avtnd 
contention  at  Rome  (ai2  Att  ii.  3). 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  ouknown;  it  may  pro- 
bubly  have  been  derived  from  some  extinct  town  of 
the  name;  bat  no  trace  of  snch  is  found.  Dionysius, 
indeed,  .speaks  of  an  Etruscan  city  of  Solonium, 
from  whence  the  Lncumo  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Bomulns  (Dionys.  ii  37);  but  the  name  is  in  all 
probability  corrupt,  and,  at  all  events,  cannot  af- 
ford any  exphtnation  of  the  LaUn  district  of  the 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SOLC/RIUS  MONS,  an  ofiiihoot  of  Mons  Argen- 
tarias,  running  to  the  SW.,  on  the  borders  of  Uis- 
pania  Tarraconensi;  and  Baetica,  and  connecting 
Mount  Ortuepeda  with  Mount  Ilipula.  (Plin.  iii.  I. 
fi.  2.)  It  is  probably  the  same  mountain  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  156)  as  rich  in  gold  and  other 
mines,  and  the  present  Sierra  Nevada.     [T.  H.  D.] 

SCLUS  or  SOLUNTUM  (2oA<t«ij,  Thnc;  So- 
XoSs,  Diod.:  £th.  SoXouyru'os,  Diod.,  but  coins  have 
SoXorriros;  Soluntinus:  Soimto),  s  city  of  !l>ii:ily, 
situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  ishind,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  Panormus,  and  immediately  to  the  E.  of 
the  bold  promontory  called  Capo  Zaffarana.  It 
was  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Panormus  was  one  of  the  few  which  that  people  re- 
tained when  they  gave  way  before  the  advance  of 
tlie  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  and  withdrew  to  the 
NW.  corner  of  the  island.  (Thuc  vi.  2.)  It  after- 
wards pa.-^^  together  with  Panormus  and  Motya  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  or  at  least  became  a 
dependency  of  that  people.  It  continued  steadfast 
to  the  Carthaginian  alliance  evi-n  in  B.  c.  397,  when 
the  formidable  armanent  of  Dionysius  shook  the 
fidelity  of  most  of  their  allies  (Diod.  ziv.  4S) :  its 
lerritory  was  in  consequence  ravaged  by  Dionysius, 
but  without  effect.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war 
(b.  c  396)  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  that 
despot  (i%.  78),  but  pnibubly  soon  fell  again  into 
the  power  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  certainly 
one  (rf  the  cities  that  usually  formed  part  of  tlieir 
dominions  in  the  island;  and  in  B.  c.  307  it  was 
given  up  by  them  to  the  soldiers  and  mercenaries  of 
Agathocles,  who  had  made  peace  with  tlie  Cartha- 
)!i::iuns  when  abandoned  by  their  leader  in  Africa. 
(Diud.  XX.  69.)  During  the  First  Punic  War  we 
find  it  still  subject  to  Carthage,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  fall  of  Panormus  that  Solnntom  also 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiii.  p.  505.) 
]t  continued  to  subsist  under  the  Roman  dominion 
as  a  nmnicipol  town,  but  apparently  one  of  no  great 
consideration,  as  its  name  is  only  slightly  and  occa- 
siriuilly  mentioned  by  Cicero.  (^Verr.  ii.  42,  iii.  43.) 
.  But  it  is  still  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii  4.  §  3,  wher«  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  'OAouXfs),  as  veil  as  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  12  miles 
from  Panormni  and  12  from  Theimse  {Termiu). 
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(rtin.  AM.  p.  91 ;  TVii.  Peut.)  It  ia  pndjable  that 
its  complete  destruction  dates  friHn  tha  time  of  the 
Saracens. 

At  the  present  day  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
wholly  desolate  and  uninhabited.  It  stood  on  a  lofty 
bill,  now  called  the  if  ante  CrUalfano,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  small  cove  or  port,  with  a  fort,  still  called 
the  CatteUo  di  Solanio,  and  a  station  for  the  tunny 
fishery.  The  traces  of  two  ancient  roads,  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  led  up  to  the  city, 
may  ttill  be  followed,  and  the  whole  summit  of  the 
hill  is  covei'cd  with  fragmenta  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations  of  boildings.  Among  these  may  b« 
ti-aced  the  remains  of  two  temples,  of  which  soma 
capitals,  portions  of  friezes,  &c.  have  been  discovered; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  plan  and  design  of 
these  or  any  other  edifices.  They  at«  probably  all 
of  them  of  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
Several  d-items  for  water  also  remwn,  as  well  as 
sepulchres;  and  some  fragments  of  sculpture  of  con- 
siderable merit  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
(Fazeli  de  Seb.  Sic  viii.  p.  352;  Amico,  Lex.  Top. 
voi  ii  pp.  192 — 195;  Hoare's  Claa.  Tour,  vol.  ii 
p.  234;  Sem  di  Faico,  Ant.  della  SicHia,  vol  v.  pp. 
60—67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOIK  OF  80LD8. 

SOLTGEIA,  SOLTGEITTS.  [CoRUiTHua,  pp. 
684,  b,  685,  a.] 

SOLYMA  (rlt  Si^v/ta"),  a  high  mountain  near 
Phaselis  in  Lycia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  As  the 
mountain  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  it  ia 
probably  only  another  name  for  the  Chimaers  Hons, 
the  Olympus,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi 
mentioned  by  Homer.  (Od.  v.  283.)  In  the  Sta- 
diasmus  it  is  simply  called  the  Sfios  liiya:  it  extends 
about  70  miles  northward  from  Phaselis,  and  its 
highest  point,  now  called  Taghtahi.  rises  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  statement  of  Stnbo.  (Let^  Atia 
i/mor,  p.  189.)  [L.&] 

SOLYAU.    [Ltcia.] 

SOMENA.    [SiMEHA.] 

SONAUTES,  according  to  Pliny  (m.  1),  «  tiver 
in  Fontns;  while,  according  to  Apollonios  Rhodius 
(ii.  747),  the  Acheron  in  Bithynia  was  anciently 
called  Soonautes  (iocayaimi).  [L.  S.] 

SONEIUM,  a  place  in  Moesda  Superior,  on  the 
borders  of  Thrace,  at  the  puss  of  Mount  Scomius, 
called  Succi  (/ttn.  Eieroi.  p.  567.)  Identified 
with  Bojina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOKISTA,  a  town  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Poetovitun  to  Siscia.  (Geog.  Bav.  iv.  19; 
Tab.  Peat.;  It.  Bieros.  p.  561,  where  it  is  written 
Sunista.)     Its  exact  site  is  unknown.        [L.  S.] 

SO'NTIA  {Eth.  Sontinus:  Snwo),  a  town  of 
Lucania,  known  only  from  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Sontini  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  pio- 
Tinc«  (Plin.  iii  II.  s.  15).  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  place  now  called  Soma,  situated  in  tha 
mountwis  about  12  miies  N.  of  the  Gidf  ofPoU- 
cattro.  [K.  a  B.] 
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SO'KTIUS  (/<WMi>),  «ga  of  tb*  imst  eonldanble 
of  th«  rims  of  VeoatU,  wbieb  ha*  its  lonron  in  the 
Alps,  It  tha  fool  of  the  kltj  ML  Terglou,  and  hu 
iroiD  thenoa  a  oonne  sf  sbore  75  milM  to  the  aea, 
which  it  nten  tt  the  inmost  bight  of  tha  Adriatic, 
betweeo  Aqnileia  and  the  TimaTni,  It  Rceivca  at 
tha  pnaent  day  the  watan  of  the  Natmmt  and 
T»m,  the  ancient  Natiio  and  Tvkku,  buth  of  which 
in  ancient  timet  pnnued  independent  oounee  to  tlie 
sea  nnder  the  walla  of  Aqnileia,  and  from  the  E. 
those  of  the  Wippaek  or  Vipao,  aSM  hj  the  ancienti 
tha  Fldyidi  Frioidci.  Thoogh  ao  impoiUuit  a 
stream,  the  name  of  the  Sootina  in  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  geographers;  bat  it  is  found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  phuse*  a  station  called  Poote  Sonti  (Ad  Pontam 
Soolii)  14  milts  from  Aquileia  on  the  highroad  to 
Aemooa  (Laj/back').  This  bridge,  which  lay  on  the 
main  entrance  into  Italy  on  this  side,  was  a  military 
point  of  considerabla  importance.  It  checked  for  a 
time  the  march  of  the  emperor  Mtximin  when 
■drancinK  npoo  Aqnileia,  in  Jl.  d.  238  (Uerodian, 
viiL  4;  Capit.  JfozmM.  23);  and  at  a  later  period 
it  waa  her*  that  Odoaoer  took  up  his  position  to 
oppose  tha  adTsnce  of  Theod  «ins,  by  whom  ha  was, 
howerer,  defeated  in  a  decLiiTe  battle,  A.  D.  489 
(Cassiod.  CItnm.  f.  472;  Id.  Var.  L  18;  Jomand. 
(rtt.  ST).  The  Sontios  is  oomctly  described  by 
Harodiao,  though  he  doea  not  mention  its  name,  as  a 
large  and  (bimUable  stream,  especially  in  spring  and 
summer,  whan  it  is  fai  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine 
snows.  [E.  H.  B.J 

SONUS  (2wwt,  Artisn,  /«L  o.  4;  Plin.  tL  18. 
a.  22),  a  principal  afflnent  of  the  Ganges,  which 
flows  in  a  NE.  direction  to  it  from  the  Vmdkga 
Moynlaiia.  Its  modem  name  is  Soant.  There  ii 
no  doubt  that  it  has  been  contrscted  from  the  San- 
scrit Sutartta.  golden.  The  Soas  (2wa>)  of  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  §  30)  ia  certainly  the  same  rirer.       [V.] 

SOPUE'NG  (2m^W),  Stntb.  et  slii  ;  So^oi^i^, 
Dion  Oaas.  zzzri.  36 ;  Pmcop.  d»  Aa^f.  iiL  2,  B. 
Pen.  i.  21 :  Btk.  a<t^i)i>^t), «  district  of  Armenia, 
lying  between  Antitaorus  and  Mount  Masios,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Euphrates  from  Melitane  in  Armenia 
Minor,  and  by  Antitaorus  bam  Hesopolamia.  Its 
capital  was  Carcathiooerta.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521, 
522,  527.)  It  f(Rmed  at  one  time,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  a  separate  west  Armenian  kingdom, 
governed  by  the  Sophenian  Artanes,  but  waa  annexed 
to  the  east  Armenian  kingdom  by  Tigranes.  So- 
pheoe  wu  taken  away  firom  Tigranes  by  Pompey. 
(Strah.  xi.  p.  532 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxzri.  26;  Pint. 
LuculL  24,  Pomp.  33.)  Mero  gave  Sophene  as  a 
separate  kingdom  to  Sohsamns.    (Tac.  Atm.  xiiL  7.) 

SOPIA'MAE,  a  town  in  the  central  pvt  of 
Lower  Fanoonia,  on  the  rosd  from  Hursa  to  Sabarls 
(/t.  Ant.  pp.  231,  232,  264,  267),  was  according 
to  Ammiauus  Maixselliuus  (xiviii.  1)  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperor  Maximinos.  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
the  modem  Fii^larAin.  [L.  &] 

S0RA(2upa:  Etk.  Soranns:  Sara),  a  city  of  La- 
tinm,  situated  in  the  valley  of  tha  Liris,  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  about  6  miles  to  tlie  N.  of  Ar- 
pinum.  Though  inclnded  in  Latium  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  that  term,  as  it  was  nndenitood 
under  the  Boman  Empire,  Sara  was  originally  a 
Volscian  city  (Uv.  z.  1),  and  apparently  tha  most 
northeriy  possessed  by  that  people.  It  was  wrested 
firom  them  by  the  Bonuuu  in  b.  c  345,  being  sur- 
prised by  a  sudden  attack  by  the  coiisnls  Fabius 
Donio  and  Ser.  Solpicius.  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Bomans  with  a  colony: 


80RA. 
tha  astabBshmant  of  Una  is  not  menibned  Vy  Uiy, 
but  in  B.  c.  315  ha  tells  as  the  inhalritants  bid 
revolted  and  joined  the  Samnites,  patting  to  dath 
the  Boman  colonists.  (Id.  iz.  23;  Died.  six.  72.) 
The  city  was  in  consequence  besieged  by  the  dic- 
tator C.  Fabius,  and,  notwithstanding  the  gitat  d»- 
feat  of  the  Bomans  at  Lautnlse,  the  siege  was  om- 
tinued  into  the  following  year,  when  the  city  m 
at  length  taken  by  the  consuls  C.  Sulpicins  tal 
H.  Poetelini ;  the  citadel,  which  was  in  a  ra^ 
strong  and  inaceeaidble  posiyoa,  bang  betrayed  iiito 
their  bands  by  a  deserter.  The  leaden  of  tha  de- 
ftcdoD  were  sent  to  Boma  and  doomed  to  exeemtx ; 
the  other  inhabitants  were  spared.  (Liv.  ix.  23, 
24.)  Sara  was  now  occupied  by  a  Rooun  gtrrism; 
bat  notwithstanding  this  it  again  fell  into  tin 
hands  of  the  Samnitaa  in  B.  c.  306,  and  it  was  M 
recovered  by  the  Bomans  till  the  following  veir. 
(Id.  ix.  43,  44;  Died.  xx.  80,  90.)  After' tk 
close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  it  wis  one  of  Ibe 
points  which  the  Bomans  determined  to  secure  witb 
a  colony,  and  a  body  rf  4000  coloDists  was  Hii 
thither  in  a.  a  303.  (Id.  x.  I.)  From  this  tin 
Son  became  one  of  the  ordinary  "  minnijj  Ijrtjosi' 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  Wsr  snu^ 
the  refractory  colonies,  which  in  B.  c.  S09  icfiised 
any  further  contributions.  (Lir.  xxriL  9,  xxix.  IS. 
The  text  of  Livy  gives  Cora  in  the  first  patt•g^ 
and  Sara  in  the  second,  bat  the  same  place  ii 
necessarily  meant  in  both  panagas,  and  it  is  pe- 
bable  that  Sora  is  tha  true  reading.)  From  tbii 
time  we  hear  little  more  of  Sora,  which  lapsed  iiii> 
the  oonditioa  of  an  ordinary  municipal  town.  (CJc 
fro  Plane  9).  Its  rank  of  a  Colooia  Latins  ns 
merged  in  that  of  a  mnniuipium  by  the  Lex  JiHi; 
but  it  received  a  fresh  cokny  under  Augnstus,  as- 
sisting, as  we  leam  from  an  inacriptioa,  of  a  bod;  d 
veterans  from  the  4th  legion,  {lib.  CoUm.  p.  iS!; 
Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  OrelL  Inter.  3681.)  Jonml 
speaks  of  it  as  a  quiet  country  town,  where  boosa 
were  cheap  (Juv.  iiL  223);  and  it  is  mentioned  if 
aU  the  geognphers  among  the  towns  of  this  put  i 
luly.  (Strab.  V.  p.  238;  PtoL  iiL  I.  §  63;  Si 
ItaL  viiL  394;  OrelL  Inter.  3972.)  Nothing  nxn 
is  heard  of  it  nnder  the  Boman  Empire,  but  it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  ani  cooiiuaEd 
thronghont  the  middle  ages  to  be  a  plus  of  as- 
slderatioD.  Sora  is  still  an  episcopal  see,  and  aai 
the  most  important  place  in  this  part  of  Italy,  villi 
abont  10,000  inhabitants.  The  modem  tows  m- 
doubtedly  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  snciert 
one,  in  the  pUun  or  broad  valley  of  the  Liris,  iatia| 
npon  a  bold  and  steep  hill,  crowned  by  the  rains  i 
a  mediaeval  castle.  The  ancient  citadel,  decriM 
by  Livy,  stood  on  a  hill  at  the  back  of  this,  eiM 
the  Hooca  di  S.  AnffdOj  where  some  remains  of  il<t 
ancient  walls,  constmcted  of  massive  polyinBil 
blocks,-  are  still  visible.  No  remains  of  Bunm 
timoe  are  preserved,  except  a  few  inscriptions,  sad 
some  foundations,  snppoeed  to  be  tfaoee  of  a  temfde. 
(Bnnanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  362 — 366;  Hoare's  Catacai 
Tow,  vol.  i.  Tpp.  299—302.)  [E.  HL  B  ] 

SORA  (X6pa  or  3apa),  a  town  of  PaphUgonii, 
noticed  only  by  the  Utest  writers  of  antiquity,  sod 
of  unknown  site.  (Constant  Porph.  Tiewu  i  '; 
tfottUae,  xxix.  I;  Hierocl.  p.  695;  Cone.  A'ioati. 
il  p.  52;  Cone.  CKaloed.  p.  664,  where  it  is  oM 
Sura.)  [L.&] 

SORA  (SApo,  PtoL  viL  1.  §  68),  a  town  n  tb 
Bonthem  part  of  India,  between  M.  Bettigo  and 
Adeiaathrai.    It  was  the  captal  of  ■  nomad  laor 
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called  Sane  (Ptol.  t  e."),  and  the  n>7il  raddenoe  of 
a  king  muned  Arcates,  The  people  are  eridentl; 
the  same  aa  the  Sarae  of  Pliny  (vi.  Sa  a.  23). 
Laasen  placea  them  in  the  monntaina  above  Madras 
(see  map).  [V.] 

SOBACTE  (Monte  S.  Otttle),  a  momitain  of 
Etraria,  situated  between  Falerii  and  the  Tiber, 
aboat  26  miles  N.  of  Borne,  iiom  which  it  forma  a 
cooapicnoiu  object.  It  ia  detached  from  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  separated  hj  the 
intervening  valley  of  the  Tiber;  jet  in  a  geological 
sense  it  belongs  to  the  Apennine  range,  of  which  it 
is  an  oatljing  ofiset,  being  composed  of  the  hard 
Apennine  limestone,  which  at  once  distingnishes  it 
from  the  Mona  Giminos  and  the  other  volcsnio  hills 
by  which  it  is  surroonded.  Though  of  no  great 
elevation,  being  only  2420  feet  in  height,  it  rises  in 
a  bold  and  abrupt  mass  above  the  sarroonding 
plain  (or  rather  tabl&-land),  which  renders  it  a 
striking  and  pictnreeqae  object,  and  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  all  views  of  the  Can^Mgna.  Hence  the 
selection  of  its  name  by  Horace  in  a  well-known  ode 
(Cam.  L  9)  ia  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  was  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  snmmit, 
probably  on  the  same  spot  now  occnpied  by  the  mo- 
nastery of  S-Sibettro,  and  was  worshipped  there  with 
peculiar  religiooa  rites.  His  priests  were  supposed 
to  poesesa  the  power  of  psssing  nnharmed  through 
fire,  and  treading  oo  the  hot  cinders  with  their  bare 
feet.  (Virg.  Aai.  viL  696,  xi.  785—790;  Sil.  Ital. 
V.  175—181,  vii  662;  Plin.  vii.  2.)  Its  mgged  and 
craggy  peska  were  in  the  days  of  Cato  still  the 
resort  of  wild  goats.     (Varr.  i2.  A.  E  3.  §  3.) 

Soracta  stands  abont  6  miles  from  Civita  Cattel- 
ima,  the  site  of  the  andent  Falerii,  and  2  from  the 
Tiber.  It  derives  its  modem  appelUtion  from  the 
Tillage  of  Saaf  Orate,  which  stands  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity on  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,  forming  a  kind  of 
step  or  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  more  elevated  peaks 
of  Soracta  itself.  This  aite,  which  bears  evident 
signs  of  ancient  habitation,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  ancient  Fksohu.  or  Lucus  Fkbokiab.  (Den- 
Dis's  Etrwria,  vol.  L  p.  179.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SOBBIODU'NUM,  or  SOBVIODU'NUM,  a  town 
of  Britannia  Bomana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 
(/tin.  AnL  pp.  483,  486.)  It  is  identified  with  Old 
Sarum,  where  coins  of  several  Boman  emperors  have 
been  found,  and  where  the  traces  of  die  ancient 
Boman  walls  show  it  to  have  been  about  half  a 
mile  in  circnmferenoe.  (Camden,  p.  113.)  [T.HJ).] 

SOROICE,  a  lake  in  Gallia.  A  river  Sordus  ran 
oat  of  the  E'tang  Sordice,  in  the  country  of  the  iSor- 
doneg  or  SordL     [Sobsomks.] 

**  Stagimm  hie  palnsqne,  qnippe  diffuse  patet, 
Et  incolae  istam  Sordicen  cognominaat," 

(Avienns,  Or.  Mar.,  as  I.  Voerius  reads  it) 

The  Sordice  is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to 
be  the  E'tang  de  Leaeale  ;  but  others  take  it  to  be 
an  ^tang  further  south,  called  E'tang  de  St.  Nazaire, 
and  the  E'tang  de  Leuoate  to  be  that  near  Salsulae, 
which  is  described  by  Strabo,  Mela,  and  othera. 
[SALsm.AB  ;  Busciso.]  [Q.  L.] 

SOBDONES,  or  SAKDONES,  as  the  name  has 
sometimes  been  written,  a  people  in  Gallia.  MeU 
(ii.  5)  writes  :  after  the  Sajsnlae  fans  "  is  the  era 
fsordoDum,  and  the  small  streams  Talis  and  Tichis ; 
the  Colonia  Buacino,  and  the  vicus  Illiberis."  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  begins  his  description  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
si«  from  tin  fiwt  of  the  Fjtenees-    He  aays;  <•  On 
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the  coast  is  the  repo  Soidconm  or  Saidonum,  and 
in  the  interior  the  Consnarsiii ;  the  rivers  Technm, 
Vemodubnmi ;  towns,  Illiberis  and  Bnadnoi"  Theaa 
Sordonas  are  the  Sordi  of  Avienna  (Or,  MariL 
562):— 

"  Sordus  ihile  demqua 
Populns  sgebat  inter  avios  locos 
Ac  peninentes  usque  ad  interius  mare. 
Qua  pinifertae  stant  Pyrenae  verticea, 
Inter  ferarum  lustra  ducebat  greges, 
Et  arva  late  et  gurgitem  ponti  premit: " 

aa  I.  VoesioB  nada  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Mela. 
The  Sordi  then  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Pyrenees  northward,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  interior  at  the  north  foot  of  tha 
Pyreneea.  Ptolemy,  as  D'Anville  obaerves,  does  not 
mention  the  Sordones,  and  he  has  made  the  territory 
of  the  Volcaa  Tectoeagea  comprehend  Illiberis  and 
Buacino.  The  Sordones  probably  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  territory  called  Bouuillon,  and  they  would  be 
in  possession  of  that  pasa  of  the  Pyrenees  called 
Col  de  Pertut,  which  ia  defended  by  the  fort  of 
Bettegarde.  They  bordered  on  the  Conscsani.  [Cob- 
SORANI.]  [G.  L.] 

SOBICAlilA,  a  place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  men- 
tioned by  Hirtins  (S.  Hitp.  c.  24^  and  the  same 
called  also  "Soritia"  by  that  author  (0.37).  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  361)  seeks  it  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  the 
Flnmen  Sakinm  (the  Sahda),  S.  of  the  Baetis,  and 
between  Ottma  and  ArUequera.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOBINGI  CUpiryoi,  Peripl  M.  E.  p.  34),  » 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  SMoilan,  who  ap- 
parently dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Chaberns 
(Kireri).  Lassen  placea  them  below  the  Sorae,  oo 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  above  Madras.  [V.] 

SOBITIA.    [SoRicARiA.] 

SOBNOM,  (idpvor,  PtoL  iu.  8.  §  10),  a  dty  of 
Dacia;  now  Gieritza.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOBaBES  (AD),  a  station  in  Lusitania,  N.  of 
Emerita.  (/(m.  Ant  p.  433.)  Variously  identified 
with  Montancha  and  AVueda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOSTOMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Jem- 
salem  Itin.  between  Tuloea  (Toulouae)  and  Carcaao 
(Cominone),  38  iniles  from  Toidouie  and  24  from 
Corcostone.  The  road  ia  nearly  direct,  and  if  the 
distances  are  correct,  we  might  perhaps  find  soma 
name  like  Sosto  in  the  proper  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers have  found  Sostomagns  near  Cosfe&KMt- 
dan.  [G.  L.] 

SOTEBA,  a  phuia  in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianns  (xziii.  6).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
called  by  Ptolemy  2<4T«(»(vi.  17.  §  7>      [V.] 

SOTIA'TES  or  SONTIA'TES,  a  people  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Schneider  (Caesar,  B.  6.  iii.  20)  who  writes 
"  in  Sontiatium  fines  "  has  a  long  note  on  the  various 
forms  of  this  word.  Niculaus  Damascenns  (quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  249)  writes  the  name  Sotiani,  but 
as  Caesar  was  his  authority  for  what  he  says, 
he  may  have  altered  the  form  of  the  word.  In  Dhiu 
Cassius  (xzxiz.  c  46)  the  reading  is  'Awiiras  (ed. 
Baimams);  but  there  are  other  variations  in  the 
MSS.  In  Pliny  (iv.  1 9)  we  find  among  the  na- 
tions of  Aquitania  "  Ansci,  EInsstes,  Sottiates, 
Osquidates  Campestres."  Orceins  (vi.  8,  ed.  Haver- 
kamp)  has  Sontiates,  but  one  M&  has  Sotiates  and 
others  have  Sociates. 

In  B.  o.  56  Caesar  sent  P.  Craasus  into  Aqui- 
tania. Crasans  came  from  the  north,  and  af^er  sum- 
moning the  men  of  fighting  age  who  were  on  the 
mastn  laQl  sf  Toulouse,  CarcassBiie,»oi  Warioms^ 
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Im  enterad  the  tarritor;  of  the  Sotkte,  Um  flnt  of 
the  Aqnhaiiian  foftm  whom  he  attacked.  The 
Soliatea  wen  the  Daif^hboDii  of  the  Elnaatae  a 
name  rapneented  by  the  ton  ot  Eaate.  A  line 
drawn  from  Aitdt  (Anaci)  on  the  Gtrt  to  Baau  in 
the  department  of  La  Gironit,  paaees  near  SoM,  a 
town  which  is  on  the  Ceitw,  and  in  the  GabmL 
In  the  middle  a^  it  was  called  Sotinm.  Ancient 
remains  hare  bea  fonnd  at  Sot.  Here  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  pneerration  of  ancient  names  io  this 
part  of  France,  and  then  are  manj  other  ioslanoea. 

D'Anville  in  determining  the  positioo  of  the  Satiates 
•rfjoes  oometly  that  Crassns  having  passed  through 
the  Santones,  a  people  who  had  snbrnitMd  to  Caesar 
(A  G.  iiL  12)  end  would  eBat  no  resistance,  entered 
Aqnitaala  \sj  the  north,  and  the  Satiates  who  wen 
C0I7  seren  or  aght  leagnea  south  of  the  Gamma 
would  be  the  firet  tribe  on  wboo  he  fell  He  sajs 
that  he  has  eridence  of  a  Boman  road  rery  direct 
from  Sot  to  Eaute  ;  and  lie  is  conTinced  that  this  is 
part  of  the  luad  described  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  be- 
tweenVaaataeandElosa.  Ontbis  road  the  name  Scit- 
tium  oecnn  in  the  Itin.,  and  »» the  distance  between 
Scittium  and  Eltua  eorrespiinds  very  nearly  to  the 
distance  between  Sot  and  Kaiitt,  he  conjectures  that 
this  word  Sdttinm  is  written  wrong,  and  that  it 
should  be  Solium. 

The  Sotiatea,  who  wen  strong  in  eavaliy,  attacked 
the  Komsns  on  their  march,  and  a  battle  took  place 
in  which  thej'  wen  defeated.  Crassns  then  assaulted 
their  town,  which  made  a  stout  resistance.  He 
brought  up  his  rineae  and  towen  to  the  walls,  but 
the  Sotiate*  drove  minee  under  them,  for  as  they 
had  copper  mines  in  their  country  they  were  ray 
skilful  in  burrowing  in  the  gnraild.  At  last  they 
Mnt  to  Crassns  to  propose  terms  of  surrender  (B.  G. 
iii.  21).  While  tlie  people  were  giving  up  their  arms 
on  one  side  of  the  town,  Adcaotuannns,  who  was  a 
king  or  chief,  attempted  to  sally  out  on  another  side 
with  his  600  "  soldurii."  The  Komans  met  him 
tliera^  and  after  a  hard  fight  Adcantuannns  was 
driTeu  back  into  the  town;  but  he  still  obtained  the 
same  easy  terms  ss  the  rest. 

These  Soldurii  were  a  body  of  men  who  attached 
themselns  to  a  chief  with  whom  they  enjoyed  all 
the  good  things  without  workmg,  so  long  as  the 
chief  lived;  but  if  any  violence  took  off  their  leader 
it  was  tbtir  du^  to  share  the  same  fate  or  to  die  by 
their  own  band.  This  was  sn  Iberian  and  also  • 
Gallio  fiuhion.  The  thing  is  easily  understood. 
A  naorper  or  any  desperate  fellow  seised  on  power 
with  the  help  of  othen  like  himself ;  lived  well,  and 
fed  his  friends  ;  and  when  his  tyranny  came  to  an 
end,  he  and  all  his  crew  mnst  kill  themselves,  if 
they  wished  to  escape  the  poniabment  which  they 
deserved.  (Plat  Serlor.  c.  14;  Caesar,  S.  G.  lit. 
40  :  and  the  passage  in  Athenaens.) 

The  HSS.  of  Caesar  vary  in  the  name  of  Adcan- 
tuannns. Schneider  writes  it  Adiatnnns,  and  in 
Albenaens  it  is  'ASi^ofior.  Schneider  mentions  a 
nwdal  of  Pellerin,  with  REX  AALETvaNVS  and 
a  lion's  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  SO- 
TIOOA.  Walckenaer  {Giogr.  ifc.  i.  284)  may  be 
speaking  of  the  same  medal,  when  he  describes  one 
which  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Touhnua,  with 
a  head  of  Adictanus  on  one  side  and  the  word 
Sotiagae  on  the  other.  He  thinks  it "  veiy  suspected ;" 
and  it  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

SOZO'POLIS  (2«C<<*«^>)>  *  t"^  noticed  only 
by  bite  writcn  as  a  phue  in  Pisidia,  ou  the  north 
<f  Teanemia,  in  a  plain  comonded  on  all  sides  by 
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moaBtaim.  (HierocL  p.  672;  Evagr.  Bid.  Zeia. 
iiL  33.)  It  is  possibly  tlie  same  place  which  Ste- 
phanus  B. notices  nndertfae  nameof  Sdtnsa.  Nicetas 
(^Ms.  p.  9)  mentions  that  it  waa  taken  by  the 
Turks,  but  recovered  fnm  them  by  John  Cmmenia. 
(Comp.  Anm.  pi  169 ;  Cinnamna,  p.  13.)  Tbe 
traveller  Paul  Lncas  (5sc  Yog.  voL  i.  c-  33)  ob- 
served some  ancient  remains  at  a  place  now  calM 
Soomm,  south  of  Agiaaamt,  which  probably  bebag 
to  Sos<^iolia.  [L.  S] 

SOZO'POLIS,  a  later  name  of  ApoHonia  in  Thru. 
[VoL  L^  160]  [J.K.] 

SPALATHBA  (Plin.  iv.  9.  *.  16;  2>Aa«|H, 
Scrlax,  p.  2S;  2nA(9pi|,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Sn- 
Xaipar,  Hellenic.  191.  SlqA.  B.  «.v.  .•  Elk.  Sn- 
AoAfMust),  a  town  of  Hagneaia,  in  Thesssly,  npn 
the  Fagasaean  gul£  It  is  ooajeetured  that  to 
town  is  mesnt  by  Lycophnn  (899),  who  describes 
Prothons,  the  leader  of  the  Magnates  in  the  Disd,  is 
i  in  naAa<M)wr  (2'aXaiM^y>  (See  Uulkr,  ti 
Scjl  Le.) 

SPALATDM.     [SaiABA.] 

SPANETA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  of  ra- 
known  site.  (/i.  AtU.  p.  268;  /(.  Biavt.  pi  563; 
Geog.  Rav.  ir.  19,  who  writes  Spaneatia.     [L.S.] 

SPARATA,  a  place  in  Hoesia  Superior,  proUUy 
on  the  river  Ither.  (/tat.  ffierot.  p.  567.)  By  the 
Geogr.  Rav.  it  is  called  Sparthou  (iv.  7>  [T.  H.  D.] 

SPARTA  (Swdfrm,  Dor.  Xwipra  :  Eth.  3nf- 
Ti^s,  Spartiates,  Spartanos),  the  captal  of  la. 
conia,  and  the  chief  city  of  PdoponnesusL  It  ws 
also  called  Lacedakmoh  (AoaeSai/uiw:  EtLAa- 
Ktiaiit6nos,  Lsoedsemonins),  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  coantiy.  [See  VoL  II.  p.  103,  a] 
Sparta  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  vak  i 
the  Eorotas,  and  npon  the  right  bank  of  the  rinr. 
The  position  of  this  valley,  shut  in  by  the  mountiia 
ranges  of  Taygetns  and  Paniaa,  ita  inaooestibiliiy  a 
invaders,  and  its  eztraordinaiy  beauty  and  gnat 
fertility,  have  been  described  in  a  pnvioos  articis 
[Laoohia].  The  city  waa  built  upon  a  range  c( 
low  hills  and  npon  an  adjoining  plain  stretchii^  SE. 
to  the  river.  These  hills  are  o&hoots  of  Ml  T^- 
getus,  and  rise  ahnost  immediately  above  the  liter. 
Ten  stadia  S.  of  the  point  where  the  Oeoos  flows  ills 
the  Eurotas,  the  latter  river  is  divided  into  two  simi 
by  a  small  island  orergrown  with  the  oleander,  wine 
tile  foundations  of  an  andent  bridge  an  viable. 
This  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  topognplir 
of  the  site  of  Sparta.  Oppoeite  to  this  bridge  the  rsi^ 
of  hills  rises  upon  which  the  ancient  city  stood;  wUic 
a  hollow  way  (Map,^/.)  leads  throQi;h  them  into  tbt 
plain  to  Magila,  a  vill^  situated  about  half-way  be- 
tween Miitrd  and  the  island  of  the  Eurotas.  Gpcn 
emerging  from  this  hollow  into  the  plain,  then  rin 
CD  the  left  hand  a  bill,  the  south-westeni  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  theatre  (Map,  A.).  Tba 
centre  of  the  building  was  excavated  out  of  the  bill ; 
but  the  two  wings  of  Sie  cavea  vrere  entirely  aitiSciil, 
being  built  of  enormous  mssws  of  qnsdnnnhr 
stones.  A  great  part  of  this  maaoniy  still  rcmaiia; 
but  the  seats  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  be- 
canse  they  ban  for  many  ages  been  used  as  a  qaany 
by  the  hifaabitants  of  Mitird.  The  eztnmitics  of 
tlie  two  wings  are  about  430  feet  £rom  ooe  snoibcr, 
and  the  diameter  or  length  of  the  orehestn  is  sboot 
170  feet;  so  that  thu  theatre  was  probably  tba 
largest  in  Greece,  with  the  excepticn  of  those  of 
AUiens  and  Megalopolis.  Then  an  traces  of  a  aaO 
around  this  hill,  which  also  emhiacee  a  coandnsblt 
part  of  the  attaining  plain  to  the  easL    Within  the 
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spam  endoied  by  this  wall  there  an  two  terraces, 
upon  one  of  which,  amidst  the  nuns  of  a  chareh,  the 
French  Commiaaion  ditovered  tracea  of  an  ancient 
temple.  In  this  space  there  are  also  some  ancient 
doers,  formed  of  three  stones,  two  upright  with  the 
architiave,  buried  in  the  gronnd ;  but  no  conjecture 
can  be  formed  of  the  building  to  which  they  bdraiged 
without  excaTmtions. 

The  hill  we  have  been  describing  is  the  lar^t  of 
all  the  Spartan  heighta,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
wall  which  surrounds  it,  and  by  containing  traces  of 
fijundatioos  of  some  ancient  buildings.  From  it  two 
smaller  hills  project  towards  the  Enrotas,  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  por- 
tions of  the  larger  hilL  Upon  the  more  southerly  of  the 
two  there  are  oonsideiable  remains  of  a  circular  brick 
building,  which  Leake  calls  a  cireos,  bat  Curtins  an 
amphitheatre  or  odeum  (Hap,  3).  Its  walls  are  16 
feet  thick,  and  its  diameter  only  about  1 00  feet ;  but  as 
it  belongs  to  the  Soman  period,  it  was  probably  aof- 
ficient  for  the  diminished  popuhktion  of  the  city  at 
that  time.  Its  entrance  was  on  the  side  towards  the 
river.  West  <S  this  building  is  a  Talley  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  enclosed  by  walls  of  earth,  and  ap- 
parently a  stadium,  to  which  its  length  nearly  oor- 
nepondg. 

To  the  north  of  the  hollow  way  leading  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Euratas  to  MagiUa  there  is  a  small 
inankted  hill,  with  a  flat  summit,  but  higher  and 
more  precipitous  than  the  larger  hill  to  the  south  of 
this  way.  It  contains  but  few  tracea  of  ancient 
bnildings  (Hap,  B.).  At  ita  southern  edge  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  later  times. 

The  two  hills  above  mentioned,  north  and  south  of 
this  hollow  way,  formed  the  northern  half  of  Sparta. 
The  other  portion  of  the  city  occupied  the  plain  be- 
tween the  southern  hill  and  the  rivulet  falling  into 
the  Euratas,  sometimes  called  the  Rmr  of  Magila, 
because  it  flows  past  that  village,  but  more  usually 
TrypiotUo,  from  Trypi,  a  village  in  the  mountains 
(Map,  oc).  Two  canals,  beginning  at  Magula,  run 
across  this  plain :  upon  the  southern  one  (Map,  bb), 
jnst  above  its  junction  with  the  Tn/pUtiko,  stands 
the  small  vilh^e  of  Pn/ehiko  (Hap,  6).  Between 
this  canal  and  the  Trgpiotiko  are  some  heights 
upon  which  the  town  of  New  Sparta  is  now  built 
(Map,  D.).  Here  are  several  ancient  ruins,  among 
which  are  some  remains  of  walls  at  the  southern 
extretnity,  which  look  like  city-walls.  The  plain 
between  the  heights  of  New  Sparta  and  the  bill  of 
the  theatre  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  gardens, 
among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  wrought  stones, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  cropfsng  out  of  the 
ground.  The  only  remains  which  make  any  appear- 
ance above  the  ground  are  those  of  a  quadrangular 
building,  called  by  the.  present  inhabitants  the  tomb 
of  Leonidas.  It  is  2S  feet  broad  and  ii  feet  long, 
and  is  built  of  ponderons  square  blocks  of  stone. 
It  was  probably  an  heroum,  but  cannot  have  been 
the  tomb  of  Leonidas,  which  we  know,  lixmi  Pansa- 
nias  (iii.  14.  §  1),  was  near  the  theatre,  whereas 
this  building  is  close  to  the  new  town. 

Tlus  plain  is  sepaivted  from  the  Eurotas  by  a  range 
of  bills  which  extend  from  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
or  circoa  to  the  village  of  PtgAM.  Between  the 
hills  and  the  river  is  a  level  tract,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  50  yards  wide  below  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, but  above  and  below  the  latter  it  swells  mto 
a  plain  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Beyond 
the  river  TrgpUtiko  there  are  a  few  traces  of  the 
foundations    of  locieiit  buildings   near   the    little 
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village  of  Kalagonid  (Hap,  7).  Leake  mentions 
an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Tn/pidtiio,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe  NE.  of  the  vilUge  of  Kala- 
gonia.  This  bridge,  .which  was  still  in  use  when 
Leake  visited  the  district,  is  described  by  him  as 
having  a  rise  of  about  one-third  of  the  span,  and 
constructed  of  large  single  blocks  of  stone,  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side.  The  same  traveller  noticed 
a  part  of  the  ancieut  causeway  remaining  at  either 
end  of  the  bridge,  of  the  same  solid  constructiim. 
But  as  this  bridge  is  not  noticed  by  the  French 
Commission,  it  probably  no  longer  exists,  having 
been  destroyed  for  its  materials.  (Leake,  Mona, 
vol.  i.  p.  157,  Peloponneiiaea,  p.  115.) 

Such  is  the  site  of  Sparta,  and  such  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  this  famous  city.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  however,  thkt  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  by  excavations ;  and  that  at 
any  rate  the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings 
might  be  found,  especially  since  the  city  was  never 
destroyed  in  ancient  times.  Its  present  appearance 
corresponds  wonderfully  to  the  anticipation  of  Tbu- 
cydides,  who  remarks  (i.  10)  that  "  if  the  dty  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  deserted,  and  nothing  remained 
but  its  temples  and  the  foundations  of  its  buildings, 
men  of  a  distant  age  would  find  a  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  its  former  power,  or  that 
it  possessed  two  of  the  five  divisions  of  Febpon- 
nesus,  or  that  it  commanded  the  whole  cotmtry,  as 
well  as  many  allies  beyond  die  peninsnla, — so  in- 
ferior was  the  appearance  of  the  city  to  its  fame, 
being  neither  adorned  with  splendid  temples  and 
edifices,  nor  built  in  contiguity,  but  in  separate 
quartere,  in  the  ancient  method.  Whereas,  if  Athens 
were  reduced  to  a  similar  state,  it  would  be  supposed, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  city,  that  the  power  had 
beec  twice  aa  great  aa  the  reality."  Compared  with 
the  Aoropolis  of  Athens,  which  rises  proudly  from 
the  plain,  still  crowned  with  the  columns  of  its 
glorious  temples,  the  low  hills  on  the  Eurotas,  and 
the  shapeless  heap  t£  ruins,  appear  perfectly  insig- 
nificant, and  present  nothing  to  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  dty  that  once  ruled  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
greater  part  of  Greece.  The  site  of  Sparta  difiers 
from  that  of  aknost  all  Grecian  dtiee.  Protected 
by  the  lofty  ramparts  of  monntains,  with  which 
natun  had  surrounded  their  fertile  valley,  the  Spar- 
tsns  were  not  obliged,  like  the  other  Greeks,  to  live 
within  the  walls  of  a  city  pent  up  in  narrow  streets, 
but  continued  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  their  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  in  their  original  village  trim. 
It  was  this  rural  freedom  and  comfort  which  formed 
the  chief  charm  and  beauty  of  Sparta. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Sparta  was 
desritute  of  handsome  public  buildings.  Notirith- 
standing  the  simplidty  of  the  Spartan  habits,  their 
dty  became,  after  the  Uessenian  wars,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  poetry  and  art.  The  private  kooses  of  the 
Spartans  always  continued  rude  and  unadorned,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  Lycnrgns,  that  the  duors 
of  every  house  wen  to  be  fashioned  only  with  the 
saw,  and  the  celling  with  the  axe  (Pint.  Lye.  13); 
but  this  regulation  was  not  intended  to  dieoourage 
architecture,  but  to  prevent  it  from  ministering  to 
private  luzuiy,  and  to  restrain  it  to  its  proper  ob- 
jects, the  buiidinga  for  the  gods  and  the  state.  The 
palace  of  the  kings  remained  so  simple,  that  its  doors 
in  the  time  of  Agesilaua  were  said  to  be  those  of 
the  original  baiMing  erected  by  Aristodemus,  the 
founder  of  the  Spartan  monarchy  (Xen.  Ago.  8. 
§  7);  but  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  built  with 
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gnU  mignifieaioe,  md  th*  ipaib  of  tht  Paniaa 
wm  mn  (mployed  in  the  enetui  of  a  btMitiftil 
•ha  in  the  Agon,  with  flgnns  of  Peraiua  in  whit* 
mai^ls  npoo  the  colomns,  ameag  wliieh  Paaaeain 
•dmirad  the  atatoai  of  Mudoniiu  ud  Artemisis 
(iii.  11.  §  3).  After  the  Peniui  mn  Athena  be- 
came mofe  and  more  the  atntre  of  Oreek  art;  bnt 
Sparta  ooDtiaaed  to  poaaeaa,  eran  in  the  time  of 
Paiuaniae,  a  larger  munbet  of  mennmenti  than  moat 
•tber  Grecian  eitiee. 

Sputa  oootinoed  nnfortified  dniing  the  whole 
period  of  autonomona  Grecian  hiatory;  and  it  was 
flrat  somnnded  with  walla  in  the  Macedonian  pe- 
riod. We  learn  from  Pol7biii«(iz.  21)  that  ila  walla 
were  48  atadia  in  drcnmfereiMe,  and  that  it  waa 
mach  htfger  than  Hegalopolia,  which  waa  60  atadia 
in  oireoit  Ita  aoperionty  to  Hagabpolia  in  aiie 
moat  haT»  been  owidk  to  ita  form,  which  waa  eir- 
eniar.  (Folyb.  t.  S2.)  Leake  remaib  that, "  as  the 
aide  towarda  the  Enrataa  meaanred  about  two  milea 
with  tlie  windinga  of  the  outline,  the  ocmpatatiaa  of 
Pol^biua  aofficientl;  agreea  with  actoal  appaanmcaa, 
tfaoiifrh  the  form  of  the  dtj  aeema  lathar  to  have 
been  aemicircnlar  than  dicolar.*  (iforao,  toL  L 
f.  180.)  Ita  limita  to  the  eaatward,  at  the  time  of 
the  invaaion  of  Philip  (b.  a,  S18),  are  defined  bj 
Polrbina,  who  ta^i  (▼.  SS)  that  thoa  waa  a  diataaee 
of  a  Htadiam  and  a  half  betwen  the  fimt  of  the  clifia 
of  He  Ueneluom  and  the  naaraet  part  of  the  citjr. 
lit  J  also  deseribea  the  Eorolu  aa  flowing  ckae  to 
the  walla  (zzziv.  S8,  xzzr.  a9>  When  Demetrina 
Pdiomtea  nude  an  attempt  npoo  Sparta  in  B.  a 
S96,  some  temporary  fortificatiooa  were  thrown  np; 
and  the  aame  waa  done  when  fjnhaa  attacked  the 
eitjr  in  B.  c  272.  (Paaa.  L  IS.  §  6,  Tii.  8.  §  5.) 
Bnt  Sparta  waa  fiiat  regularly  fbrtiflad  bgr  a  wall 
and  ditch  by  the  tyrant  Nafab  m  b.  a  195  (Ut. 
zxziT.  27;  Pana.  tU.  8.  §  5);  thoogh  eno  thia 
wall  did  not  aarround  the  wfaide  city,  bnt  only  the 
level  parte,  which  were  more  ezpoaed  to  an  enemy's 
attack.  (Lit.  zxzir.  38.)  Liry,  in  hie  account  of 
the  attack  of  Sparta  by  PhilopoaaMn  iu  B.  a  192, 
alludea  to  two  of  the  gatee,  one  leading  to  Pharae, 
and  the  other  to  Hoont  Barboatheoas.  (Liv.  zzzt. 
30.)  After  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  Philopoemen, 
the  walla  wei*  deetroyed  by  the  Achaean  League 
(Paua.  tU.  8.  §  S);  but  they  were  ahortly  after- 
warda  reatoted  by  order  of  the  Bomana,  when  the 
ktter  took  the  Spartana  nnder  their  protection  in 
oppoeition  to  the  Achaeana.  (Pans.  viL  9.  §  5.) 
Ita  walla  and  gatea  were  atill  standing  when  Pan- 
aanias  visited  Sparta  in  the  second  oentoiy  of  the 
Christian  era,  bat  not  a  trace  of  them  now  remaina. 
When  Alaric  took  Sparta  in  a.  d.  396,  it  waa  no 
longer  fortified,  nor  protected  by  anna  or  men 
(Zi^m.  T.  6) ;  bnt  it  oontinoed  to  be  inhabited  in  the 
thirteenth  ccntnty,  as  we  learn  from  the  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Morea."  It  waa  then  always  called  Lace- 
daemon,  and  waa  confined  to  the  heigbta  aronnd  the 
theatre.  The  walla  which  snrronnded  it  at  that 
time  may  still  be  traced,  and  bare  ben  mentioned 
above.  It  ia  to  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  that  Uw 
mins  of  the  chnrchee  belong,  of  which  no  leaa  than 
liz  are  noticed  by  the  French  Commission.  After 
the  oonqueet  of  Pdoponneans  by  the  Franks  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  William  de  Villehaidoain  built  a 
strong  fortress  upon  the  hill  of  Misithri.  ustadly 
pnxnnnced  Mutrd,  a  little  mors  than  two  milea 
west  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of  Ht.  Taygetns.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  soon  aban- 
doned their  bnra  and  took  nf age  witiuo  th*  fortnaa 
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of  Miilri,  whidi  long  emtiniied  to  be  tfaedrirfpbte 
in  the  valley  of  the  Enretaa.  The  aite  of  Spaits 
was  oeenpied  only  by  the  email  villagea  of  MagiU 
and  PtyckiU,  till  the  preaent  Greek  guest luuent  r>. 
aobed  to  remove  the  capital  of  the  i&biet  ts  is 
ancient  aeat.  The  pcddon  of  New  Sparta  upon  tke 
aoutbem  part  of  the  ancient  nta  haa  been  alr<M|f 
deacribed. 

It  haa  been  obotived  that  Sparta  resembled  Book 
ia  its  site,  comprdiending  a  number  of  eoBtieiuas 
bills  of  little  hdght  or  boldnesa  of  character.  (Mm, 
Tour  m  Grtec*,  vol  ii.  p.  236.)  It  al»  nainiliM 
Borne  ia  bdng  formed  out  of  Beveral  earfio-  settle- 
raents,  which  exiated  before  the  Dorian  conqneO,  lad 
ftradoally  ooalcaeed  with  the  later  dty.  whidi  «i> 
founded  in  their  midst.  These  earlier  places,  <H»1 
are  the  hamleta  or  na^uu  mentioned  by  Tbacydifa  (L 
10),  were  toot  in  number,  Pitane,  ""■■~*  or  Li>- 
naeuin,Heeoa,and  Cynaanra,whidi  wcxc  united  kr  a 
commoo  sacrifioe  to  Artemis.  (Pana.  iiL  16.  $  9-) 
They  are  fmiaently  called  ^lAal,  or  trihea,  bv  tic 
grammarians  (llBller,  Dorima,  iii.  S.  §  7),  aad 
were  regarded  as  divisions  of  the  Spartana;  bot  ii  is 
dear  from  ancient  writere  that  they  are  vmes  of 
pUoes.*  We  are  beat  informed  about  Piune,  wbik 
is  called  a  itKif  by  Euripides  (Troad.  11 12), ad 
which  ia  also  mootiooed  ss  a  place  by  Pindar  (i^ 
lUrdnw  U  mp'  Eiptfra  ■*6fBr,  OL  vi.  46).  Ben. 
dotas,  who  had  been  there,  alia  it  a  Iqfm  (ii.  5S), 
He  also  mentiona  a  Aiixoi  Hmrinit  (ix.  &3);  aal 
thou^  Thncydides  (L  20)  deniea  ita  »>i««»»»» 
Canwalla,  in  imitatian  of  antiquity,  eoDpoaed  • 
\ixot  nera'inis  of  Spartana.  (Heiudiau.  ir.  &.) 
It  appeara  from  the  paiaage  of  Pindar  tjaolcd  akm, 
that  Pitane  was  at  the  ford  of  the  Euit)taa,aadcai- 
seqnently  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dty.  It  «■ 
the  favourite  and  fashionable  place  of  nsidcsce  ai 
Sparta,  like  Cdlytns  at  Athena  and  Ciancia  sS 
Corinth.  (Pint,  de  ExtiL  &  f.  601.)  We  are  iha 
told  that  Ktane  waa  near  the  temple  and  atmaftbald 
of  Isscrinm,  cf  which  we  shall  apeak  pnsenilf. 
(Polyaen.  il  1.  §  14;  Pint.  Afe$.  32.)  Uaiaas 
waa  aitoated  upon  the  Eurotaa,  having  derived  its 
name  from  the  marshy  ground  which  cbkc  existed 
there  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363);  and  as  the  Dramna  occa- 
pied  a  great  part  of  the  lower  levd  towards  the 
aonthem  extremity,  it  ia  probable  that  Umoae  oceo- 
jned  the  northern.  (Leake,  JUarea,  toL  L  p.  177.) 
It  ia  probable  that  Uesoa  waa  in  the  SE.  part  i 
the  dty  [see  behnr,  p.  1028,  b.],  and  Cynoaara  ia 
thaSW. 

In  tbs  midat  of  theae  separata  quarters  stood  the 
Acropdis  and  ths  A(;x>im,  where  the  Dorian  inndea 
first  planted  themselves.  Pansanias  remarks  that 
the  Lacedaemoniana  had  no  acnpolia,  towering  ebon 
other  parts  of  the  dty,  like  the  Cadmeia  at  Thdes 
and  Larisaa  at  Atgos,  but  that  they  gate  this  aame  to 
the  loftiest  eminence  of  the  graap(iii.  17.  §  2%  This 
ia  rather  a  doubtfdl  description,  aa  the  treat  bill, 
□pan  which  the  theatre  stands,  and  the  hill  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  ths  site,  present  neerly  the 
same  elevation  to  the  e^n.  Leake  piaeea  the  Acn- 
polia upon  the  northern  hill,  which,  he  sbservea,  was 


*  Some  modem  writers  mention  a  fifth  tribe,  the. 
Aegddae,  because  Hendotos  (iv.  149)  speaks  if 
the  Aegddae  as  a  great  tribe  (^A4)in  ^arla;  bat 
lire  word  ^lA^  seems  to  be  hin  used  in  the  meie 
general  senae  of  fiunily,  and  there  b  no  evidence 
that  the  word  Aegeidaa  waa  the  name  of  a  piae^ 
like  the  other  &nr  mmtianed  abora. 
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better  adapted  fiir  a  citadal  than  any  oUier,  ai  being 
Beparated  from  the  rat,  and  at  one  angle  of  the 
aite;  bat  Curtiiu  snpposea  it  to  have  atood  npon  the 
hill  of  the  theatre,  aa  being  the  only  one  with  a  suf- 
ficientlj  large  aar&ce  on  the  anmmit  to  contain  the 
nnmerona  buildinga  which  atood  npon  the  Acropolia. 
The  Utter  opinion  appears  the  more  probable;  and 
the  larger  hDl,  cleared  from  ita  aarroonding  rubbiah, 
snrroanded  with  a  wall,  and  crowned  with  boildings, 
would  have  presented  a  much  more  striking  appear- 
ance than  it  does  at  preeent. 

The  chief  bnilding  on  the  Acropolia  waa  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chaleioecns,  the  tntelary  goddesa  of 
the  city.  It  waa  aaid  to  have  been  begun  b;  Tya- 
dareua,  bat  waa  long  afterwards  completed  by 
Gitiadaa,  who  waa  celebrated  aa  an  architect,  sta- 
taai7,  and  poet.  He  canaed  the  whole  bnilding  to 
be  coTered  with  platea  of  brtnue  or  brass,  whence 
the  temple  waa  called  the  Brazen  Hoass,  and  the 
goddesa  receired  the  aomame  of  Chaleioecns.  Oo 
the  bronze  platea  there  were  represented  in  relief 
the  kboara  of  Hercalea,  the  ezploite  of  the  Dicacnri, 
Hepbaeatna  releaaing  his  mother  from  her  chains, 
the  Njmphs  arming  Pemos  {or  his  ezpediUon 
against  Medusa,  the  birth  of  Athena,  and  Amphi- 
trite  and  Foaeidon.  Gitiadaa  also  made  a  brazen 
statue  of  the  goddess.  (Pans.  iiL  17.  §§  2,  3.) 
The  Brazen  House  stood  in  a  sacred  enclosure  of 
considenble  extent,  surrounded  by  a  stos  or  colon- 
nade, and  containing  several  aanctaaries.  There 
waa  a  aeparato  temple  of  Athena  Ergane.  Near 
the  eouthem  atoa  was  a  temple  of  Zeus  Cosmetaa, 
and  before  it  the  tomb  of  Tyndareoa;  the  western 
stoa  contained  two  eaglee,  bearing  two  victories,  de- 
dicated by  Lysander  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians.  To  the  left  of  the 
Brazen  Hoase  was  a  temple  of  the  Muaee;  behind  it 
a  temple  of  Ares  Areia,  with  very  ancient  wooden 
statues;  and  to  its  right  a  very  ancient  statne  of  Zens 
Hypatas,  by  Learehns  of  Rbegium,  parts  of  which 
were  fiutened  together  with  nails.  Here  also  was 
the  ffK^ra/u,  a  booth  or  tent,  which  Cartins  con- 
jectures to  have  been  the  otttiiia  oii  fiiya,  h  ^r  roii 
Ifpoi!  (Thnc.  L  134),  where  Pausanias  ttwk  refnge 
as  a  suppliant.  Near  the  altar  of  the  Brazen 
House  stood  two  statnee  of  Pausanias,  and  also 
(tatnes  of  Aphrodite  AmbologSra  (delaying  old  age), 
and  of  the  brothers  Sleep  and  Dtiuh.  The  atatuea 
of  Pansaniaa  were  aet  up  by  order  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo  to  expiate  his  being  starved  to  death  within 
the  sacred  precmcts.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §  2 — 18.  §  1.) 

The  Agora  waa  a  apadous  pbu»,  sutroonded,  Uke 
other  Greek  market-places,  with  colonnadea,  {rom 
which  the  atreete  iaaned  to  the  different  qnarters  of 
the  city.  Here  were  the  public  buildings  of  the 
magistrates, —  the  council-house  of  the  Geruaia  and 
senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  K^oii,  Nomophylaces, 
and  BidiaeL  The  most  splendid  building  was  the  Per- 
sian stoa,  which  had  been  frequently  repwred  and 
enlarged,  and  was  still  perfect  when  Pausanias 
visited  the  city.  The  Agora  contained  statues  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  Auguatna :  in  the  latter  waa  a 
brazen  statne  of  the  |mphet  Agias.  There  was  a 
place  called  Chorus,  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
A^ora,  because  the  Spartan  youths  here  danced  in 
honour  of  Apollo  at  the  festival  of  the  Gynmo- 
paedia.  Thia  place  waa  adorned  irith  statnas  «f  the 
Pythian  deities,  ApoUo,  Artends,  and  Leto;  and 
near  it  were  temples  of  Earth,  of  Zena  Agotaeos,  of 
Athens  Agorsea,  of  ApoUo,  of  Poseidon  Aspbaleioa, 
and  of  Hen.    In  the  Agota  was  a  ooloasal  stetns 
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representing  the  people  of  Sparta,  and  a  temple  of 
the  Moerae  or  Fates,  near  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Orestes,  whose  bones  had  been  bnmght  from  Tegsa 
to  Sparta  iu  accordance  with  the  well-known  tele  in 
Heradotns.  Near  the  tomb  of  Orestes  wu  the 
atetue  of  king  Polydoms,  whose  eiSgy  was  used 
as  the  seal  of  the  stete.  Here,  also,  waa  a  Hermes 
Agoraens  bearing  Dionysus  as  a  child,  and  the  old 
£phoreia,  where  the  Ephon  originally  administered 
jnatice,  in  which  were  tbs  tombs  of  Epimenides  the 
Creten  and  of  Aphareus  the  Aeolian  king.  (Pans, 
iii.  11.  §§2—11.) 

The  Agois  was  near  the  Acropolis.  Lycnrgua^ 
it  ia  said,  when  attacked  by  hia  opponents,  fled  for 
refnge  from  the  Agon  to  the  Acropolia;  bat  waa 
overtaken  by  a  fieiy  youth,  who  struck  out  one  of 
his  eyes.  At  the  spot  where  he  waa  wounded,  Ly- 
curgua  founded  a  temple  of  Optiletis*  or  Ophthal- 
mitjs,  which  must  have  atood  iamiediatoly  above  the 
Agora.  Plutarch  says  that  it  lay  within  the 
temeiwe  of  the  Brazen  House;  and  Pansaniaa  men- 
tions it,  in  descending  from  the  Acropolia,  on  the 
way  to  the  so-called  Alpium,  beyond  which  was  a 
temple  of  Ammoo,  and  probably  also  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Cnagia.  (Plat  Lt/e,  1 1 ;  Apophti,  Lae. 
p.  227,  b.;  Pans.  iii.  18.  §  2.)  The  Agora  may  be 
placed  in  the  great  hollow  east  of  the  Acropdis  (Map, 
2).  Ito  position  is  meet  clearly  marked  by  Pansaniaa, 
who,  gnng  westwards  from  the  Agora,  arrived  im- 
mediately at  the  theatre,  after  paaaing  only  the 
tomb  of  Braaidsa  (iii.  14.  §  1).  The  aite  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  deecribea  as  a  magnificent  builds 
ing  of  white  marble,  haa  been  already  described. 

The  principal  atreet,  leading  out  of  the  Agon,  wa* 
named  Aphetaia  ('A^eratt),  the  Cono  rf  Sparta 
(Map,  dd).  It  ran  towarda  the  southern  wall,  through 
the  most  level  part  of  the  dty,  and  was  bordered  by 
a  succeaaion  of  remarkable  monnmcnte.  First  came 
the  honae  of  king  Pulydoma,  named  Bocoete  (Ba<i- 
nrra),  becanse  the  state  purchased  it  from  his 
widow  for  soma  oxsn.  Next  came  the  office  of  the 
Bidiaei,  who  raiginally  bad  the  inspection  of  the 
race-course;  and  oppoaite  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Celeutbeia,  with  a  stetue  of  the  goddess  dedicated 
by  UlysBea,  who  erected  three  stetnes  of  Celeutbeia 
in  di%rent  ]daces.  Lower  down  the  Aphetais  oc- 
curred the  heros  of  lope,  Amphianns,  and  Leiex,— 
the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Taenarius, — a  statue  of 
Athena,  dedicated  by  the  Tarentini, — the  place 
called  Helleninm,  so  called  because  the  Greeks 
are  ssid  U>  have  held  oonnsel  there  either  before  the 
Persian  or  the  Tn^an  wars, — the  tomb  of  Talthy- 
Mua, — an  altar  of  Apollo  Acreitas, — a  place  sacred 
to  the  earth  named  Gaseptum,^a  stetue  of  Apollo 
Hsleates, — and  close  to  the  city  walls  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  and  the  royal  sepulchres  of  the  Enrypcn- 
tidae.  Pausanias  then  returns  to  the  Helleninm, 
probably  to  the  other  aide  of  the  Aphetais,  where  he 
mentions  a  sanctuary  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  the 
wives  of  Castor  and  Polhix  ;  then  a  temple  of 
Artemis  near  the  so-called  Phniria  (*po^pia),  which 
were  perhape  the  temporary  fortifications  thrown  up 
before  the  completion  of  the  dty  walls;  next  the 
tombe  of  the  Ismidaa,  the  Eleian  propbets, —  sanc- 
tuaries of  Haro  and  Alpheins,  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylae,— the  temple  of  Zena  Tropaens,  built  by  tba 
Dorians  after  conquering  the  Achaean  inhabitante  of 
Laconia,  and  cepecially  the  Amyclaei,— the  temple 


*  So  called,  because  jirrUei  was  ths  Lacedaemo- 
nian form  for  i^tat^ud.  Pint  ZjW.  11. 
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of  th*  nolher  of  the  godi, — ud  tha  h<n»  of  Hippo- 
\jUa  and  Aaloo.  The  AphaUit  apoo  quitting  the 
citj  jotned  the  greet  Hjidntluen  raid  which  led  to 
the  AmjcleeniiL     (Pens.  iiL  13.  §§  1 — 9.) 

The  next  moet  important  street  leading  fttm  the 
Agon  lan  in  a  Mnth-eaeterlj  directioo.  It  is 
nsoallj  called  Scias,  thoagh  Paosaaias  gires  this 
name  onlj  to  a  boilding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
street,  erected  bj  Theodoras  of  Samos,  and  which 
was  nsed  eren  in  the  time  of  Paoaanias  as  a  place 
for  the  aaaemhliee  of  the  people.  Near  the  Scias 
was  a  roond  stnictan,  said  to  hare  been  boilt  by 
Epimenidea,  «<««»■  itiing  statnea  of  the  Olympian 
Zeiu  and  Aphrodite;  next  came  the  tombe  of  Cj- 
Bortas,  Castor,  Idas,  and  Ljnoeoa,  and  a  temple  of 
Ooce  Soteiti.  The  other  bnildings  along  this  street 
or  in  this  direction,  if  there  was  no  street,  were  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Cameiiis,  who  was  worshipped 
ben  befora  the  Dorisn  inTssioD, — a  statue  of  Apollo 
Apbetaens,^*  qnadrangnlsr  place  enrrounded  with 
eoloonadee,  whos  smaU-wires  iPAnt)  were  an- 
ciently sold, — an  altar  sacred  to  Zens,  Athena,  and 
the  Dioacnri,  all  samainad  AmbnliL  Opposite  wia 
the  place  called  Colona  and  the  temple  of  Dionysns 
Calautas.  Near  the  Colooa  was  the  temple  of 
Zens  Eoanemns.  On  a  neighbooring  hill  was  tha 
temple  of  the  Aigite  Hem,  and  the  temple  of  Hera 
H/percheiiia,  ooolainiog  an  ancient  wooden  status  of 
Aphrodite  Hera.  To  the  right  of  this  hill  was  a 
statoe  of  Hetoemoclee  ,who  had  gained  the  Tictoty  in 
the  Olympie  games.  (Psns.  iii.  12.  §  10— iii.  IS.) 
Altbongh  Pansanias  does  not  ssj  that  the  Colona 
was  a  Ull,  jet  then  can  be  no  dmibt  of  the  &ct,  as 
KoMira  is  tlie  Doric  for  KoXttrq,  a  hill.  This  height 
and  the  one  npoa  which  the  temple  of  Hera  stood 
are  evidently  the  heights  NW.  of  die  Tlllsge  of  Piy- 
elkikd  between  the  Eorotas  and  the  plain  to  the  & 
of  the  theatre  (Map,  C.> 

Ailar  deecribing  the  streets  lesding  from  the 
Agora  to  the  &  and  SE.  Pansanias  next  mentiaoe  a 
tlurd  street,  running  westward  bom  the  Agors.  It 
led  put  the  theatre  to  the  royal  sepulchree  of  the 
A(pLl.«  In  front  of  the  theatre  were  the  tombe  of 
Paoeanias  and  Leonidas  (iiL  14.  §  I). 

From  the  theatre  Pansanias  probably  went  by  the 
hollow  way  to  the  Eorotas,  for  he  eays'that  near  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Agiadae  was  the  Lcache  of  the 
Crotani,  and  that  the  Crotani  were  a  portion  of  the 
Pitaoatae.  It  would  appear  fiom  a  passage  in 
Athenaens  (L  p.  31)  that  Pitaoe  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Oenos;  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Eurotss  has  been  slready  shown.  [See  abore,  p. 
1026,  a.]  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Cutins  obaerrea, 
that  Pitana  lay  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  city,  like  the  Cosmeicus  at  Athens.  After 
proceeding  to  the  tomb  of  Tsenams,  and  the  ssno- 
tuariee  of  Poaeidoo  Hippocorins  snd  the  Aeginetan 
Artemis,  Pansanias  returns  to  the  Lesche,  near 
whiob  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  Issoria,  also  called 
Limnaea.  laaorium,  which  is  known  ss  a  stronghold 
in  the  neighboarbaod  of  Pitane  (Polyaen.  iL  1.  §  14; 
Plut.  Aget.  32),  is  supposed  by  Cnrtios  to  be  the  hill 
tothenorthoftheAarapolis(Map,C.).  Lcalce,aswe 
haTO  already  seen,  regards  this  hill  as  the  Acropolis 
itself,  snd  identifiee  the  Issorium  with  the  height 
above  the  nuned  amphitheatre  or  circus.  Pan- 
sanias next  mentions  the  temples  of  Thetis,  of 
Demeter  Chthonia,  of  Sarspis,  and  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  He  then  reached  the  Dromns,  which  was 
nssd  in  his  day  as  a  place  for  nmiung.  It  extended 
along  the  stream  soathwards,  and  contained  gym- 
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ooe  of  which  wae  dedicated  by  a  cotai 
Enryclee.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  and  the  ita- 
dinm,  of  which  the  remains  have  been  alieeii; 
described,  were  .included  in  the  Dromns.  In  the 
Dromns  was  a  statue  of  Hercules,  near  wbidi,  bat 
outside  the  Dromns,  was  the  bouse  of  HenekuB. 
The  Dromns  must  have  farmed  part  of  Pitane,  ts 
Meoelans  is  called  a  Pitanatan.  (Hesych.  >.  c) 
Proceeding  from  the  Dnmns  occnrrad  the  temples 
of  the  Dioecuri,  of  the  Graces,  of  Kkithyis,  gf 
Apollo  Cameius,  and  of  Artemis  Hegemooe;  on  the 
right  of  the  Dromns  wss  a  statne  ft  Aedejim 
Agnitss ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fhomns  tbae 
were  statoes  of  the  Uioscnri  Apbetarii ;  and  a  liale 
further  the  heroom  of  Alooo  and  the  tsmpk  af 
Poeeidon  Domatites.    (Pans.  iiL  14.  §§  S— 7.) 

South  of  the  Dromns  wss  a  brooder  level,  wlnHi 
was  called  Platanistse,  from  the  plane-tnes  wish 
which  it  was  thickly  planted.  It  ia  described  u  i 
round  island,  fi>rmed  by  stresms  of  numing  water, 
snd  wss  entered  by  two  bridges,  on  each  of  which 
there  was  a  status  of  Hercules  at  one  end  snd  rf 
Lycurgns  at  the  other.  Two  divisioas  of  the  Spartes 
Ephebi  wen  accustomed  to  cross  these  bridges  tsi 
fight  with  ooe  another  in  the  Platanistoo ;  ai, 
though  they  had  no  arms,  they  freqaently  inffietri 
severe  wounds  upon  ooe  another.  (Pans.  iiL  15.  §  S, 
seq.;  Lndan,  iiwidbirs.  38 ;  Cic.  Tmic.  (^neilT. 
27.)  The  running  streams  Enrmunding  the  PlstuB- 
ton  were  the  canals  of  the  TrypUtito,  which  wenfed 
by  seversl  springs  in  the  neighboorhood,  and  Ami 
into  the  Eurotas.  Outside  tin  city  was  the  district 
called  Pboebaeum,  when  each  division  of  the  Eplxii 
sacrificed  the  night  before  the  contest.  The  Pbce- 
baenm  occupied  the  narrow  comer  south  of  tlie  Pb- 
tanistm  farmed  by  the  Trypiotiko  and  the  Enroin 
Pansanias  describes  it  ss  near  Therapne,  which  tia 
situated  upon  tha  Menelsinm,  or  group  of  hflb 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Eurotas,  mentkoed  bAj*. 
The  proximity  of  the  Phoebaenm  to  Therapoe  it 
mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pansanias  (iiL  19. 
§  20),  and  by  Herodotus  (vL  61).  The  beraom  •< 
Cynisea,  the  first  female  who  conquered  in  the  ehsriot- 
race  in  the  Olympic  games,  stood  doae  to  the  Plata- 
niston,  which  wss  bordered  npoo  one  side  by  a  ookn- 
nade.  Behind  this  coloimade  then  were  sevenl 
heroic  moonments,  amoog  which  were  those  of  Aici- 
mus,  Enaraephorus,  of  Dorcena,  with  the  louKiia 
Dorceia,  and  of  Sebraa.  Near  the  latter  wss  the 
sepulchre  of  the  poet  Alcman;  this  was  foUomd  bj 
the  aanctnaiy  of  Helena  and  that  of  Hercniee,  vitli 
the  moonment  of  Oeoons,  whose  death  he  here  avenged 
by  slaying  the  sons  of  Hippocoon.  The  temple  d 
Hercules  wss  close  to  the  city  walls.  (Pans.  iiL 
14.  §  8—15.  §  6.)  Since  the  poet  Alcman,  wine 
tomb  was  in  this  district,  is  described  ss  a  citisen  tl 
Hssoa  [^Dict.  ofBiogr^  art.  Alckas]  ,  it  is  prahahle 
that  tlus  was  the  poeition  of  Mesoa,  the  name  d 
which  might  indicate  a  tract  lying  betveentworivcis. 
(Comp.  Mmi)i^ — iwh  Sio  mrifutr — fiim(tfaw^, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.  Mcffa^n).) 

After  Racbing  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  dtr, 
Pansanias  returns  to  the  Dromus.  Here  be  raentioB 
two  waye :  the  one  to  the  right  leading  to  a  tem^ 
of  Athena  Axiopoenus,  and  the  other  to  the  left  to 
another  temple  of  Athelu^  finnded  by  Tbctas,  near 
which  wss  a  tsmple  of  Hippoethenes,  snd  sn  andeit 
wooden  statue  of  Enyalins  in  fetters.  He  then  de- 
scribes,  but  without  giving  any  indicatioo  ef  its  po- 
sition, the  painted  Lesche,  with  its  sarronsdio; 
faeroa  of  Csdmus,  Oaolycns,  Aegens,  and  Amphilo- 
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cliiu,  «nd  tbe  temple  of  Hera  Aegopbagus.  H* 
■fterirarda  retnnu  to  the  theatre,  and  mentions  the 
different  monoments  in  its  neighbonrfaood ;  among 
which  were  a  temple  of  Poseidon  Genethlins,  heioa 
tS  Cleodacns  and  Oebalna,  a  temple  of  AMiepins, 
near  the  Booneta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
temples  of  this  god  in  Sparta,  with  the  heronm  of 
Teledns  on  its  left ;  on  a  height  not  &r  distant,  an 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite  armed,  upon  an  upper 
story  of  which  was  a  second  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Horpho ;  in  its  neighboorhood  was  a  temple  rf  Hi- 
laeira  and  Phoebe,  containing  their  statues,  and  an 
egg  suspended  from  the  roof,  said  to  have  been  that 
of  Leda.  Pansanias  next  mentions  a  house,  named 
Chiton,  in  which  was  woven  the  robe  for  the  Amj- 
claean  Apollo;  and  on  the  waj  towards  the  city 
gates  the  heroa  of  Cheilon  and  Athenaeos.  Near 
the  Chiton  was  the  house  of  Phormion,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  the  Dioscuri  when  they  entered  the 
city  as  strsngers  (Fans.  iii.  15.  §  6 — 16.  §  4.)  From 
these  indications  we  may  suppose  that  the  Amyclaean 
load  issued  from  this  gate,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
placed  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  city.  In  tliat 
case  the  double  temple  of  Aphrodite  probably  stood 
npoa  one  of  the  heights  of  New  Sparta. 

Pansanias  next  mentions  a  temple  of  Lycnrgus  ; 
behind  it  the  tomb  of  his  son  Eucosmus,  and  an  altar 
of  Latbria  and  Alexandn :  opposite  the  temple  were 
monuments  of  Theopompos  and  Enrybiades,  and  the 
beroum  of  Astrabacns.  In  the  place  called  Lim- 
naeom  stood  the  temples  of  Artemis  Orthia  and 
Leto.  This  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  was,  as  we 
ban  already  remarked,  the  common  place  of  meeting 
for  the  fonr  villages  of  Pitane,  Mesos,  Cynosura,  and 
Limoae.  (Pans.  iii.  16.  §  6,  seq.)  Limnae  was  partly 
in  the  city  and  partly  in  the  suburbs.  Its  position 
to  the  N.  of  the  Dromns  has  been  mentioned  above  ; 
and,  if  an  emendation  in  a  passage  of  Strabo  be  cor- 
rect, it  also  included  a  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eorotas,  in  the  direction  of  Ht.  Thomax  (rh  htianuay 
icari  Tir  [8(!pra]Ka,  Meineke's  emendation  instead 
of  [epf  ]ica,  Stiab.  viii.  p.  364). 

The  most  ancient  topographical  fiiformation  re- 
specting Sparta  is  contained  in  the  answer  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  Lycnrgus.  The  oracle  is  reported 
to  have  directed  the  lawgiver  to  erect  temples  to 
Zens  and  Athena,  and  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  senate 
and  kings  between  the  Babyca  and  Cnacion.  (Pint 
Ia/c  6.)  These  names  were  obsolete  in  the  time  of 
Flotardi.  He  says  that  the  Cnacion  was  the  Oenns, 
DOW  the  Kelefina ;  and  he  also  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Babyca  a  river,  though  the  text  is  not 
clear ;  in  that  case  the  Babyca  must  be  the  Trypii- 
Uko,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  same  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  Aristotle  regarded  the  Babyca  as  a  bridge, 
and  only  the  Cnacion  as  a  river ;  whence  he  would 
seem  to  have  given  the  name  of  Cnacion  to  the  7Vy- 
piotiho,  and  tibat  of  Babyca  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Eorotas. 

Tbe  lef^  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  was  not 
oeenpied  byany  part  of  Sparta.  When  Epaminondas 
invaded  Laoonia  in  B.  c.  370  he  marched  down  the 
left  hank  of  the  Eurotas  till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  which  led  through  the  hollow  way  into  the  city. 
Bat  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  passage  across 
the  bridge;  and  he  saw  on  the  other  side  a  body  of 
armed  men  drawn  up  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  He  therefore  continued  his  march  along  the 
left  bonk  of  the  river  till  he  arrived  opposite  to 
Amyclae,  where  he  cnsaed  the  river.    (Xen.  BeU. 
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Ti.  S.  §  S7.)  Tbe  aooonnt  of  Xenophon  illnstrates 
a  passage  of  Panssnias.  The  latter  writer,  in  de- 
scribing (iii.  19.  §  7)  the  road  to  Therapne,  men< 
tiona  a  statne  of  Athena  Alea  as  standing  between 
the  city  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  Plusins,  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Enrota^  at  the  point  where  tbe 
river  was  crossed;  and  as  only  one  bridge  across  tbe 
Eurotas  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  tbe  road  to  Therapne  crossed  the 
bridge  which  Xenophon  speaks  of,  and  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  extant  Therapne  stood  upon 
the  Menelainm  or  Mount  Henelains,  which  rose 
abruptly  &om  the  left  band  of  the  river  opposite  the 
sonth-eastem  extremity  of  Sparta.  (MenAdroy, 
Polyb.  V.  22;  KtrtKAtiov,  Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Mene- 
laius  Hons,  Liv.  xxxiv.  28.)  The  Menelaium  has 
been  compared  to  the  Janicnlum  of  Borne,  and  rises 
about  760  feet  above  the  Eurotas.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a  temple  of  Menelaus,  containing  the 
tombs  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  whither  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  men  and  women  wen  accustomed  to  re- 
pair, the  men  imploring  Menelaus  to  grant  them 
bravery  and  snccess  in  war,  the  women  invoking 
Helen  to  bestow  beauty  upon  them  and  thdr  chil^ 
dren.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  9;  Herod,  vi.  61;  Isocr. 
Encom.  Bd.  17;  Hesych.  ».v.  'EX^vio,  dcpawra- 
Tftio.)  The  fonndationa  of  this  temple  were  dis- 
covered in  1834  by  Boss,  who  found  amongst  the 
ruins  several  small  figures  in  clay,  representing  men 
in  military  costume  and  women  in  long  robes,  pro- 
bably dedicatory  offerings  made  by  the  poorer  classes 
to  Menelans  and  Helen.  (Boss,  Wandermgok  in 
Gneehadand,  vol.  iL  p.  13,  seq.)  The  temple  of 
Menelaus  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  situated  in 
Thebapne  (©f(>dii»T7,  Btpinnu;  Theramne,  Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  8),  which  was  one  of  the  meet  ancient  and 
venerable  places  in  the  middle  valley  of  tbe  Eurotas. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  daughter 
of  Lelex  (Fans.  iii.  19.  §  9),  and  was  the  Achaean 
citadel  of  the  district  It  is  described  by  the  poets 
as  the  lofty  well-towered  Therapne,  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  (Find.  ItOim,  L  31;  Coluth.  225), 
where  slept  the  Dioscuri,  the  gnardians  of  Sparta. 
(Find.  Nem.  x.  55.)  Here  was  the  fountain  of 
Messeis,  the  water  of  which  the  captive  women  had 
to  carry  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  I ;  Horn.  11.  vL  457);  and 
it  vras  probably  upon  this  height  that  tbe  temple  of 
Menelans  stood,  which  exdted  the  astonishment  of 
Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey.  Hence  Therapne  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Sparta,  or  is  mentioned  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Sparta.  {9ffimu,  ir6\a  AoKuyiicii, 
^v  TifM  Jtnipnii' 4>aaiy,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  iy  iniprfi, 
Sehol.  ad  ApoO.  Rhod.  ii.  162,  Find.  IiOm.  i.  31.) 
It  is  probable  that  further  excavations  upon  this 
spot  wonld  bring  to  light  some  tombs  of  the  hermc 
ages.  The  Phoeboeum,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  the  open  space  on  the  right  bank  ^ 
the  Eurotas  [see  p.  1028,  b.],  contained  a  temple  of 
the  Dioecnri.  Not  far  from  this  place  was  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  snmamed  Gaeaochus.  (Pans.  iii. 
20.  §  2.) 

After  the  power  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  its  territory  was  exposed  to  inva- 
sion and  the  city  to  attack.  The  first  time  that  an 
enemy  appeared  before  Sparta  was  when  Epami- 
nondas invaded  Laconia  in  B.  c.  390,  as  already  it- 
lated.  After  crossing  the  river  opposite  Amydae,  he 
marched  against  the  dty.  His  cavalry  advanced  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochus,  which  we 
have  seen  from  Pausanias  was  in  the  Phoebaeum.  We 
also  learn  from  Xenophon  that  the  Hippodrome  was 
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in  tba  Mi^hboniliood  o(  tb«  t«ai|iia  of  Piiiikp,  and 
coRMqaoitly  must  not  b*  omfinnded  with  the 
Dnmiu.  The  Thelians  did  not  adnuice  farther,  lor 
thef  WOT*  driran  back  bj  a  body  of  picked  boplites, 
whom  Agmilans  had  placed  in  ambaah  in  the 
ianctnai;  of  the  Tjmdaridaa  (Dioeenri),  which  we 
likewise  know  {ran  Panaaniaa  wa*  in  the  Phoebaeam. 
(Xen.  Bta.ti.  5.  §§  91,  3S.)  fai  a.c.  362  Epa- 
minondaa  nude  a  daring  attempt  to  inrpciae  Sparta, 
and  actnallj  penetnted  into  the  market-placa ;  bnt 
the  Spartani  haring  receired  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach, the  eitj  had  been  pnt  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  Epaminondaa  again  withdrew  without 
Tentnring  npon  an  aiaanlL  (Xen.  OeB.  rii.  S. 
§§  11— U;  Polyb.  ix.  8;  Diod.  zt.  83.)  In 
B.  c.  118  Philip  nnezpectedlj  entend  Laconia, 
descended  the  rale  of  the  Enntaa  hj  the  leit  bank  of 
the  rirer,  passing  by  Spaitn,  and  then  laid  waste 
the  whole  ooontiy  aa  fiir  as  Taenama  and  Halea. 
Lyeorgns,  the  Spartan  king,  nsolTed  to  intercept 
him  on  hi*  relnm :  he  occupied  the  heights  of  the 
Menelainm  with  a  body  of  2000  men,  ordered  the 
remaining  forees  of  Sparta  to  be  ready  to  take  np 
their  position  between  the  city  and  the  weatem  bank 
of  the  rirer,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a 
dam,  laid  the  low  gnond  in  that  f«rt  under  water. 
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Philip,  bowergr,  eootnry  to  the  expectatioo  of  Ly- 
enrgns,  stormed  the  Uenelaium,  and  bnngfat  hit 
whole  army  safely  throogh  the  pass,  and  encamfcd 
two  stadia  abore  the  city.  (Polyb.  t.  17 — 24.) 
In  B.  c.  195  Qninctios  Flamininns  attacked  Sfwta, 
became  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  iela..«l 
obedience  to  the  terms  which  the  Roman  genenl 
imposed.  With  an  army  ofSO,000  menFUminiiias 
aasanlted  the  city  on  its  thm  nndefended  nida  J 
Phoebaenm,  Dictynnaenm,  and  Heplagoniae.  Be 
forced  his  way  into  the  city,  and  after  oTercoopii^ 
the  resistance  which  be  met  with  in  the  bmik* 
ways  at  the  entrance  of  the  dty,  marched  along  tic 
broad  road  (probably  the  Aphetais)  leading  to  ik 
citadel  and  the  snrraunding  heights.  TbcRspia 
Mabis  set  8re  to  the  buildings  nearest  to  the  dty 
walls,  which  compelled  the  Romans  to  retreat.  Biil 
the  main  object  of  Flamininns  had  been  answend, 
for  three  days  afterward*  Nabis  sent  his  scn-in-lie 
to  im|dora  peace.  (Lir.  xxxir.  38,  39.)  Tbt 
position  of  the  Phoebaanm  has  been  already  a- 
plained.  The  Dictynnaenm  was  so  called  fron  th 
temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  which  Faosaniai  de- 
scribes as  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Aphetais,  rloet 
to  the  walls  of  the  dty  (iii.  12.  §8).  Leake  thicb 
that  the  name  of  the  TiUage  of  Kalojfomt  may  be  s 
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eomftioii  of  Heptigo^;  bat  it  is  men  probable 
that  the  Haptagnuae  lay  further  met  in  the  direO' 
tion  of  MiUrd,  as  it  was  eiridentlj  the  object  of 
FUminimis  to  attack  the  city  in  diflisrent  qnarten. 

The  small  atieun  which  encloses  Sparta  on  the 
Bonth,  now  called  the  TrypUtiio  or  river  of  Magibty 
u  probably  the  ancient  Tiaaa  (Tiova),  npon  which 
stood  the  aanctoary  of  Phajsna  and  Cleta,  and 
acnns  which  was  the  road  to  Amyclae.  (Pans.  iii. 
18.  §  6.)  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  Tiaia 
to  the  PaHdde(numa,  the  next  loiient  aoathwards 
fiilling  into  the  Enrotas. 

With  reepect  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  the  most  un- 
portant  was  the  one  opposite  the  bridge  of  the  En- 
rotas: it  was  probably  called  the  gate  to  TherapnsL 
Livy  mentions  two  others,  one  leading  to  the  Hes- 
senian  town  of  Phane,  and  the  other  to  Monnt  Bar- 
bostbenes  (zzzr.  SO).  The  former  mnst  have  been 
npon  tb*  western  aide  of  the  city,  near  the  viUage  of 
Magila.  Of  the  eonthem  gates  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  one  leading  to  Amyclae. 

In  this  article  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  give 
any  acooont  of  the  political  history  of  Sparta,  whicli 
forms  a  prominent  part  of  Grecian  histoiy,  and 
cannot  be  narrated  in  this  work  at  sufficient  length 
to  be  of  any  valoe  to  the  student.  A  few  remarks 
upon  the  snbject  are  given  nnder  LAOoinA. 

The  modem  anthority  chieBy  followed  in  draw- 
ing up  the  preceding  acoonnt  of  the  topography 
of  Sparta  is  Cartins,  /Wopomiesot,  voL  ii.  p.  219, 
seq.  Valuable  information  has  also  been  derived 
from  Leake,  Mono,  vol  i.  p.  150,  seq.,  Pdopome- 
»iaea,  f.  IS9,  seq.  See  also  Hare,  Tour  in  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  220,  seq.;  Boes,  WaadiruHgea  in  Grie- 
ehenUmd,  vol  iL  pi  11,  seq.;  Expidiiion  Kiaitifqut 
de  Marie,  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Secherciet, 
^.,  p.  78,  seq. ;  Benl^,  E'ladet  mr  k  PHoponut, 
p.  49,  seq. 

SPARTAIUUS  CAUPUS  Qt^a^ipm  mXm, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160),  a  district  near  Carthago  Nova  in 
Hispaoia  Tarraoonensis,  100  miles  long  and  30  broad, 
which  prodncad  the  peculiar  kind  of  grass  called 
Qxn-tem,  osed  fiar  making  ropea,  mats,  &c.  (Plin. 
xix.2.s.8)  ItisthejA/nCenodiMtiiiaof  Linnaeos; 
and  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  is  called  esparto,  still 
mann&ctare  it  for  the  same  parpoaes  sa  those  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  It  is  a  thin  wiry  rush,  which  is 
cat  and  dried  like  hay,  and  then  soaked  in  water 
and  plaited.  It  is  very  strong  and  lasting,  and  the 
mannfactare  still  employs  a  large  nomber  of  women 
and  children.  It  waa  no  donbt  the  material  of  which 
the  Iberian  whips  mentioned  by  Horace  {Epod.  ir,  3) 
were  composed.  (See  Fofd,  Hcmdb.  of  i^oih,  p. 
168.)  From  this  district  Carthago  Nova  itself  ob- 
tained the  samame  of  "  Spartaiia."      [T.  H.  D.] 

SPABTO'LUS  QtrifTttXat,  Thno.  iL  79,  v.  18; 
Stepfa.  B.),  a  town  <^  the  Chalddic  peninsola, 
at  no  greet  distance  from  Olynthns  (Isaens,  dt 
Viaieogen,  Hatred,  p.  55),  under  the  walls  of  which 
the  Athenian  forces  were  routed,  B.  c.  249.  It 
belonged  to  the  fiottiaeans,  and  was  perhaps  their 
capital,  and  waa  of  snfScient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in 
the  tentb  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  War.      [E.B  J.] 

SPAUTA  (Znwra),  a  lake  in  Media  Atropatene, 
which  is  intensely  salt,  so  aa  to  canee  the  itch  on  the 
bodies  of  persons  wbo  have  luwittiogly  bathed  in  it, 
with  iigaiy  also  to  their  clothes  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523). 
Its  imsent  name  is  tbe  Sea  of  Vrrmiak.  Its  earliest 
Armenian  name  is  said  to  have  been  KqptUait,  or 
Kof^Lan  Ciw,  whenoa  the  Greek  form  would  seem 
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to  liaTB  been  modified.  (L.  Ii^igi,  ArchaeoL  Ar^ 
BMia.Lp.  160;  SL  Martin,  Afifmoiret,  L  p.  59.)  It  if 
probably  the  same  as  tbe  Kmprua^  \liurti  of  Ptolnnj 
(vi.  2.  §  17).  Vutj  tnvellera  have  visited  it  in 
modem  times.  (Tawnier,  i.  eh.  4;  Horier,  See. 
Vog.  it  p.  179.)  [V.] 

SPELAEUM,  a  place  in  Hacsdonia  which  Uyj 
sajB  was  near  Pella  (xlv.  33). 

SPELUNCA  {Sperlonga),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Latium  (in  the  nwre  extended  sense  of  that  name), 
aitoated  between  Tarracina  and  Caiets.  Tbe  em- 
peror Tiberius  had  a  villa  there,  which  derived  its 
name  from  a  natural  cave  or  grotto,  in  which  the 
emperor  used  to  dine,  and  where  he  en  oeie  occasion 
very  nearly  lost  his  lift,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof 
of  the  cavern  (Tac.  Aim.  iv.  69 ;  Snet  7V6.  89). 
The  viUa  is  not  again  mentioned,  but  it  would  appear 
that  a  village  had  grown  np  aroand  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  it  in  deecribing  the  coast  ("hjcns,  Spe- 
Inncaa,"  Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  9),  and  its  memory  is  still 
preserved  by  a  village  named  Sperlonga,  on  a  rocky 
point  about  8  milea  W.  of  Gaita.  Some  Roman 
remains  are  still  visible  there,  and  the  cave  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  viUa  may  be  identified  by  aome 
remains  of  arehitectoral  deooration  still  attaolied 
to  it  (Craven's  Abruzzi,  roL  L  p,  73).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SPEOS  ABTE'MIDOS,  the  present  grottoes  of 
Beiii-hauait,  was  situated  N.  of  Antinoe,  in  Middle 
'^°S7Pt)  <*>  tii«  eaatera  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27° 
40'  N.  The  name  is  variously  written ;  Peos  in  the 
Itinenuy  of  Antoninus  (p.  167,  Wesseling);  Poia  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii ;  bat  Specs  is  probably  ths  trus 
form,  implying  sn  excavation  (mrcu)  in  the  rocks. 
Specs  Artemidoe  was  lediscovered  by  the  French 
and  Tuscan  expedition  into  Aegypt  early  in  the 
present  oentniy.  It  was  constmcted  by  some  of 
the  Pharaohs  irf  the  18th  dynasty  in  a  desert-valley 
mnning  into  the  chain  of  Arabian  hills.  Thestmcture 
as  a  whole  consists  of  a  temple,  and  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  cataccmba.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Pasbt,  Babsstis,  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks.  (Herod, 
ii.  58.)  The  catacombs  appear  to  have  served  as 
the  general  necropolis  of  the  Hermopolite  nome.  For 
althongh  HermopoEs  and  its  district  lay  oii  the 
western  bank  of  tbe  Nile,  yet  as  the  esstem  hills  at 
this  spot  approach  very  cloeely  to  the  stream,  while 
the  western  hills  recede  from  it,  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  feny  tbe  dead  over  the  river  than  to 
transport  them  acroes  the  sands.  Some  of  these 
catacombs  were  appropriated  to  the  mummies  of 
animals,  cats  especially,  which  were  worshipped  by 
the  Hermopolitans.  In  the  geuersl  cemetery  two  of 
theee  catacombs  merit  particular  attention  :  (1) 
the  tomb  of  Neoopth,  a  military  chief  in  the  reign 
of  Seaortassn  I.  and  of  his  mh  Botei;  (2)  that  of 
Amenheme,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  of  very 
similar  oonstmctioo.  The  tomb  of  Neoopth,  or,  as  it 
is  more  osually  denominated,  cl  Botei,  has  in  Grant 
an  architrave  excavated  frmn  the  rock,  and  snp- 
ported  by  two  columns,  each  23  feet  high,  with  six- 
teen fluted  facelets.  The  odamns  havs  neither  base 
nor  capital;  bat  between  the  arohitnve  and  the 
head  of  the  column  a  sqnan  abacns  is  inserted.  A 
dentaled  cornice  mns  over  the  architrave.  The 
effect  of  the  structura,  althoagh  it  is  hardly  de- 
tached fiom  the  rock,  is  light  and  graoefiil.  The 
chamber  or  crypt  is  30  feet  sqoare,  sod  its  roof  is 
divided  into  three  vaults  by  two  architraves,  each  of 
which  waa  originally  supported  by  a  single  oolamn, 
now  vanished.  Ths  walls  are  painted  in  oom- 
partmenta  of  the  nuBt  biilliaDt  coloois,  and  ths 
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dnwinK  li  gmanHj  in  the  belt  etfle  of  AeQrpfian 
■It.  The;  repceaent  Tatioiu  eranti  in  the  lUa  of 
Neoopth.  From  the  tomb  of  Botei,  indeed,  might  be 
oompiled  a  Tei;  copious  record  of  the  domeatie  life 
of  tJbe  AeK7{itiana.  On  ite  walla  are  depicted, 
among  manj  othere,  the  following  snbjecta :  the 
retam  of  warrion  with  their  captivea;  wreatlen; 
honting  wild  beasts  and  deer;  the  Nile  boats,  in- 
cluding the  Am'  or  high-prtnred  barge,  and  fisheries; 
granaries  and  flaz-dreaaing;  spinning  and  weaTing; 
gamea  with  the  buna,  the  ball,  and  the  diacna ;  and 
the  rites  of  aepnltore.  The  tomb  of  Amenheme  is 
oorend  also  with  representationa  of  men  in  Tarions 
poatorea  of  wrestling;  and  the  other  groUoea  are  not 
leea  mteraating  for  their  portraitniea  of  dTil  and 
iomestic  life.  (Wilkinaon,  Modtr»  EgpT*  ""^ 
Tlieba ;  Roaallini,  Jfon.  Cit.  toL  L;  Kenrick,  Ane. 
£gfpt,  ToL  L  p.  47,  folL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

SPERCHEIUS  (Snpxn^':  £ZU<i<^).  >  nrtx  in 
the  S.  of  Thenal7,  rinng  in  Mount  TTmphrestoa 
(Stnb.  iz.  p.  433),  and  flowing  into  the  Ualiae 
golf.  The  Dr7apes  and  Aenianea  dwelt  in  the  upper 
part  of  ita  eoam  till  it  entered  the  plain  of  Malia, 
tfanngh  which  it  flowed  to  the  sea.  In  ancient 
times  it  joined  the  sea  at  Anticjra;  and  the  riven 
Dnaa,  HeUs,  and  Aaopns  fell  separately  into  the 
ica  to  the  S.  of  the  Sperchein*.  (Herod.  TiL  198.) 
But  the  Spercheina  has  changed  ita  course,  and  now 
fallt  into  the  sea  mach  farther  aonth,  about  •  mile 
from  Thnmopf  la*.  The  Djraa  and  Uehu  now  onite 
their  stnama,  and  &1I  into  the  Spercheins,  as  doaa 
abo  the  Aaopoa.  [Thebmoptulc]  Spefcheias 
ia  celebrated  in  mjthologj  aa  a  river-god  [iKct  qf 
Biogr.  i.  r.],  and  is  mentioned  in  connectioo  with 
Achilles.  (Ham.  /Z,  zviL  I4S.)  Ita  name  also 
freqneotlj  occnn  in  the  other  poets.  (Aesch.  Ptn. 
486;  Sophocl.  PhiL  723;  Virg.  Gmg.  u.  485; 
Lucan,  vi.  366.)  (Leake,  Soriktm  Gnece,  voL  ii. 
pp.8,  11,  15.) 

SPERCHIAE,  a  phuM  in  Tbeasa!;, which,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  Livy  (uzii.  13),  would 
eeem  to  have  been  mtnated  at  no  gnat  distance  from 
the  aourcea  of  the  Spercheina.  Ptolemj  (iiL  13. 
§  17)  mantiana  a  {dace  Spercheia  between  Echinua 
and  Thebea  in  Pfathiotis ;  and  Plinj  (iv.  7.  s.  13) 
plscea  Sperchios  in  Doris.  It  is  probable  that  tlieaa 
three  names  indicate  the  same  places  bat  that  its  laal 
position  waa  unknown. 

SPHACTEltlA.    [PrtOT.] 

SPHAEWA.    [Caiaurbia.] 

SPHA'GIAE.    [PTLna.] 

SPHENDALE.     [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

SPHENTZANIUM,  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  SE.  of 
the  road  from  Soodra  to  Naissna.  (Ann.  Comn.  9. 
p.S52>  Probably  the  modem  Pgootami.  [T.  H.D.] 

SPHETTC&     [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

SPHIHGIUM.     [BoEOTiA,  p.  413,  a.] 

SPINA  (Swira,  Strah.;  ^ram,  Steph.  B.:  EA. 
S)rimin)>  and  Sirarfrqt),  an  ancient  citj  of  Italy, 
aitnatsd  near  the  aontbendnoat  mouth  of  the  Padns, 
irithin  the  limits  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dionjaios,  a  Pelasgic  settlement,  and  one  of 
the  moat  flourialiing  oitiea  ibnnded  by  that  people  in 
Italy,  enjoying  for  a  oonaideiBble  time  the  dominion 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  deriving  great  wealth  from  its 
commercial  relations,  ao  that  the  citiiena  had  a 
treasury  at  Delphi,  which  they  adorned  with  costly 
offiBringa.  They  were  subsequently  expelled  from 
tiieir  dty  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  bariiaiians, 
and  compelled  to  abandon  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  18, 
38.)    Strsbo  gives  a  simihv  account  of  the  naval 
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graatoaai  of  Spina,  aa  wdl  as  of  ita  tnaimy  at  DdpU ; 
but  he  calls  it  a  Greek  (Hellenic)  city;  and  Scylu, 
who  notices  only  Greek,  or  repated  Giedc,  daa, 
mentions  Spina  apparently  aa  aucfa.  Its  Gnek 
origin  ia  coofirmed  also  by  Justin,  whose  anthoritj, 
however,  is  not  worth  mnch.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214,  ix. 
p.  421 ;  Scyl.  p.  &  §  19;  Justin,  ss.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  Bnt  these  anthorities,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  had  a  tieasniy  at  Delphi,  which  ia  nndonbteiily 
historical,  aeem  to  exclude  the  snppoaitiaD  that  it  n> 
an  Etnaean  city,  like  the  neighbonring  Adtia;  a  J 
whatever  be  the  fonndation  of  the  wtarj  of  the  oU 
Pelaagio  settlement,  there  seema  no  reason  to  d«bc 
that  it  was  really  a  Greek  eolooy,  tbough  we  ban 
no  aooonnt  of  the  period  of  its  estahliahmwit  S17- 
lax  allndea  to  it  aa  still  existing  in  his  time:  btais 
it  ia  dear  that  tiie  barbarians  who  are  said  by  Dis- 
nrnas  to  have  driven  out  the  inhabitants,  can  be  M 
other  than  the  neighbonring  Ganla ;  and  that  the 
period  of  ita  daatmctioD  was  not  very  long  befaie  tbe 
oonqnest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Bonuma.  It  dna 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  rebuilt  or  becanea 
Boman  town.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  tiaie  a 
mere  village ;  and  Pliny  repeatedly  allndea  to  ii  a 
a  plaoe  no  longer  in  existence.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20, 
I7.B.21;  Strab. V. p. 214.)  No  anbe«)nent  tiaee af 
it  is  found,  and  its  site  has  naw  been  ascertained. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  mnat  have  been  situated 
on  or  near  the  eouthemmost  arm  of  the  Padns,  vhick 
derived  finn  it  the  name  of  SnmTicDic  Ognra, 
and  which  probably  oamsponded  with  the  modeni 
Pt>  tU  Primaro.  [Paods.]  Bat  the  site  of  Sfaia 
must  now  be  sought  br  from  the  sea  :  Stnbo  tilh 
us  that  even  in  hu  time  it  waa  90  stadia  (11  miles) 
from  the  coast ;  though  it  waa  said  to  have  been 
originally  situated  on  the  sea.  It  ia  probably  m* 
4  or  S  miles  farther  inland ;  but  the  changes  vhict 
have  taken  place  in  the  chanoda  of  the  liveis,  as  wdl 
as  the  vast  accumulations  of  alluvial  soil,  nnder  it 
ahnoat  hopeleas  to  look  for  ita  sits. 

Pliny  tells  na  that  the  Spinetic  branch  of  the  Fadia 
waa  the  one  which  was  otherwise  called  Eridanm : 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  meidj  one  of  the 
attempts  to  connect  the  mythical  Eridajms  with  the 
actual  Padns,  by  applying  its  name  to  one  paiticniar 
branch  of  the  existing  river.  It  ia,  however,  pnibaUe 
that  the  Spinetic  ehannd  waa,  in  very  eaiiy  timea,  OK 
of  the  prindpal  mouths  of  the  river,  and  mnch 
more  ooodderable  than  it  afterwards  became.  [Pa- 
Dim.]  [E.H.&] 

SPINAE,  a  place  in  Britannia  Bomana,  E.  af 
AqnsSolis(Batt).  (^(>n.  .^iit.  pp.  485, 48S.)  Now 
the  village  of  Spent  near  Neuimy  in  Berbtin, 
which  has  its  name  of  new  in  regard  to  Sfinse^  the 
andent  borough.  (Camden,  p.  166.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
'  SPIBAEUM  (Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9)  or  SPEIBAEUM 
(Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  12),  a  promontoy  on  the  eatfecs 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  upon  the  co^Bnea  of  the  teiri- 
toriea  of  Connth  and  Epidauma.  For  dataik,  aae 
Vol.  L  p.  685,  a. 

SFOLETIUH  (inKlrrior  :  £th.  Spdeliniia : 
Spoklo),  a  dty  of  Umbria,  aituatad  between  In- 
teramna  {Temi)  and  Trebia  (TWei),  about  9 
miles  S  of  the  aourcea  of  the  Clitumnna.  Its  name 
ia  not  mentioned  in  history  as  an  Umbrian  toam, 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  its  *r«tf*r^  [aeiiuus 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  odany,  whidi 
waa  aettled  there  in  B.  c.  340,  jnat  after  the  dose  of 
the  first  Punic  War  (Uv.  KpiL  xx.;  VdL  Fat.  L 
14).  It  was  a  Cdonia  Latma,  and  its  name  ia  r»- 
pei^ly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Pnnic  Wac 
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In  B.  o.  SI7,  jiut  after  the  battle  at  the  Lake 
Trasijienns,  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Spoletiam,  and  made  an  aesanlt  upon  the  citjr,  bat 
was  repulsed  with  so  much  vigour  hj  the  coloniste, 
that  he  drew  off  his  farces  and  cnased  the  Apen- 
nines into  Picenum.  (Lir.  zzii.  9.)  A  few  years 
later  (B.C.  209)  Spoletiam  was  one  of  the  colonies 
which  distingnished  tbenuelves  bj  their  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  t-fae  service  of  Rome,  at  the  moet  trying 
moment  of  the  war.  (  Id.  xzvii.  10.)  For  some 
time  after  this  we  hear  but  little  of  Spoletiam, 
tlioogh  it  seems  to  have  been  a  flonrishing  muni- 
cipal town.  In  B.  o.  167  it  was  selected  by  the 
senate  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  CtenUus,  king 
of  Illyria,  and  his  sons;  bnt  the  citizens  declined  to 
take  charge  of  them,  sod  they  were  transferred  to 
Igavinm  (Liv.  xir.  43).  Bat  in  the  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  it  sufiered  severely.  A  battle 
was  fought  beneath  its  walls  in  B.  c.  82,  between 
Pompeias  and  Crassas,  the  generals  of  Sulla,  and 
Carrinas,  the  lientenaot  of  Cai^,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
city.  (Apjnan,  B.  C.  i.  89.)  After  the  victory  rf 
Sulla,  Spoletiam  was  one  of  the  places  severely 
punished,  all  its  territory  being  confiscated,  appa- 
rently for  the  settlement  of  a  military  colony.  (Flor. 
iii.  31 ;  Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  254.)  Floras  calls 
Spoletiam  at  this  time  one  of  the  "municipia  Italiae 
aplendidisnms;"  bnt  this  is  probably  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  Cicero,  however,  terms  it,  in  refisrence 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  "  colonia  LaUna  in 
primis  firma  et  illustris."  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  21.)  It 
became  a  municipium  (in  common  with  the  other 
Latin  colonies)  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Jnlia;  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  subsequently  obtained  the  title  of 
a  colony,  though  it  received  a  fresh  accession  of  set- 
tlers, {lib.  Col  pi  225;  Znmpt,  I.  c)  It  is  again 
mentioned  daring  the  Perusian  War  (b.c.  41),  as 
afibrding  a  retreat  to  Muuatius  Pkncns  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Octavian  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  33); 
and  seems  to  have  continued  under  the  Empire  to 
be  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  though  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14. 
s.  19;  PtoLiu.  1.  §  54;  Orell.  I-mct.  1100,  1103, 
3966.)  It  was  at  or  near  Spoletiam  that  the  em- 
peror Aemilianus  was  encamped,  when  the  death 
of  his  rivals  Gallus  and  Volnsianus  gave  him 
temporary  possession  of  the  empire;  and  it  was  there 
also  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers, 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months.  (Vict.  Efit.  31.) 
Spoletium  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Gothic 
Wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Gothic  king  Totila  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  12),  who  partially  destroyed  its  fortifica- 
tions; but  these  were  rest(a«d  by  Narses  {lb.  iv. 
S3).  It  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  a  strong 
fortress,  and  Yvas  a  pUce  of  importance  on  that  ac- 
count. Under  the  Lombards  it  became  the  capital 
of  a  duchy  (about  A.  D.  570),  the  dukes  of  which 
■000  rendered  themselves  altogether  independent  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  established  their  authority 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Central  Italy.  The 
dachy  of  Spoleto  did  not  oeaae  to  exist  till  the  12th 
century. 

Spoletinm  wu  not  situated  oo  the  Via  Flaminia, 
properly  so  called.  That  line  of  highroad  proceeded 
from  Mamia  to  Mevania  (Beragaa)  by  a  mors  direct 
course  through  Carsulae,  thus  leaving  on  the  right 
band  the  two  important  towns  of  Inteiamna  and 
Spoletiam.  (Stimb.  v.  p.  227.)  We  learn  from 
Tadtos  that  thia  contioaed  to  be  the  line  of  the 
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Flaminian  Way  as  late  as  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Tac. 
Bitt.  iii.  60) ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  road  through 
Intersmna  and  Spoletium  came  into  general  use, 
and  is  the  one  given  in  the  Itinexaiies.  {Jtm.  AnL 
p.  125 ;  /tin.  Bier.  p.  618.)  This  must  have 
followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  from  Some  to  Pemgia^  which  crosses  a  steep 
mountain  pass,  called  Monte  Somma,  between  Spo- 
lelo  and  7'enu ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  that 
this  line  was  avoided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Via 
Flaminia.  But  there  must  always  have  been  a 
branch  road  to  Spoletinm.  and  from  thence,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius  ( Ve»p.  1),  another  branch 
led  to  Kursia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar. 

Spoleto  is  still  a  tolerably  flourishing  place,  with 
the  rank  of  a  dty.  It  has  several  Boman  remains, 
among  which  the  moet  interesting  is  an  arch  com- 
monly called  the  Porta  d'Aimibale,  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  gate  of  the  city  from  whence  that 
general  was  repulsed.  There  is,  however,  no  foun- 
dation  for  this:  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  arch 
was  a  gateway  at  all.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient 
theatre  are  still  visible,  and  portions  of  two  or  three 
ancient  temples  are  built  into  the  walls  of  modem 
churches.  A  noble  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is 
still  supplied  with  water,  though  often  ascribed  to 
the  Bomans,  is  not  really  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  dukes.  Some  remains  of  the  palace 
inhabited  by  the  latter,  but  first  built  by  Theodoric, 
are  also  visible  in  the  citadel  which  crowns  the  hill 
above  the  town.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SPO'KADES  QSropiSttt),  or  the  "  ScatteredT"  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  Cretan,  and 
Carpathian  seas,  so  called  because  they  wen  scattered 
throughout  these  seas,  in  oppoeition  to  the  Cydades, 
which  Uy  round  Delos  in  a  circle.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  groups  was  not  accurately 
observed,  and  we  find  several  islands  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  Cydades,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Sporades.  The  islands  usually  included  among  the 
Cyclades  are  given  UTider  that  artide.  [Vol.  L  p. 
723.]  Scylax  makes  two  groups  of  Cyclades:  bnt 
his  southern  group,  which  he  places  off  the  coast  of  . 
Laconia  and  near  Crete,  are  the  Sporades  of  other 
writers :  in  this  southern  group  Scylax  specifies. 
Meloe,  Cimolos,  Oliann,  Sidnos,  Tfaera,  Anapbe,  Asty- 
palaea  (p.  18,  ed.  Hudson).  Strabo  firet  mentions 
among  the  Sporades  the  islands  lying  off  Crete,  — 
Thera,  Anaphe,  Therasia,  los,  Sicinoe,  Lagusa,  Pho- 
legandros  (x.  pp.  484,  485).  Then,  after  de. 
scribing  the  Cyclades,  he  resumes  his  enumeration 
of  the  Sporades, — Amoi;goe,  Lebintbos,  Leria,  Pat- 
moe,  the  Corassiae,  Icaria,  Astypalaea,  TeIos,Chalcia, 
Misyroe,  Cases,  the  Cslydnae  (x.  pp.  487— 
489).  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  gives  a  still  longer  list^ 
An  account  of  each  island  is  given  under  its  own 
name. 

STABA'TIO,  in  Gallia,  a  name  which  occun  in  th« 
Table  on  a  road  from  Vienna  (  Vieme)  past  Cularo 
{GrenobU)  to  the  Alpis  Cottia  {Moat  Geaivre). 
Stabatio  is  placed  between  Durotincum  and  Alpia 
Cottia.  D'Anville  fixed  Stabatio  at  Monetiier  or 
Monetier  near  Brian^on.  [G.  L.] 

STA'BLAE  (iTigua:  Elk.  SUbianua;  Bo.  near 
Catteli  'a  Mart),  a  city  of  Campania,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hons  Lactarius,  about  4  miles  S.  of  Pom- 
pdi,  and  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  first  mention  of  it 
in  history  occurs  during  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90), 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Samnite  general  C.  Papius 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42).  But  it  was  retaken  by  Sulla 
the  following  year  (b,  c.  89),  and  entirely  destrqytd 
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(Plia.  iii.  S.  1.  9)b  Nv  wt«  it  erar  nttani,  te  is 
to  nmunc  the  rank  of  ■  town;  Pliaj  tails  na  that  it 
waa  in  hia  time  a  men  nllaga,  and  the  name  ia  not 
maotionad  hj  anj  of  tha  other  geognphara.  It  ia, 
bowerar,  incidental!;  noticed  both  bj  Orid  and  Coln- 
mella (Orid.  Afet.xT.  711 ;  C<Jam.  A.&Z.  133),  and 
aaama  to  have  been,  in  oommon  with  tha  whole  ooaat 
of  tha  Batf  of  Jfmpla,  a  faToorita  locality  for  Tillaa. 
Among  othara  Pomponianna,  the  friend  of  the  elder 
Plinj,  had  a  Tilla  then,  where  the  great  natnraliat 
aooght  nAige  dnring  the  celebrated  emption  cf  Veao- 
▼ina  in  X  D.  79,  and  when  ha  periafaed,  anffocatad  by 
tba  einden  and  aulphnreona  iiunea  (Plin.  £p,  ri. 
16).  It  ia  certain  that  Stabiae  waa  on  thia  occasion 
buried  under  tba  aahea  and  eindan  of  the  Tolcano, 
though  hii  ceopletclr  than  Pompeii  and  Hercola- 
iwam;  bat  tba  lite  waa  again  inhabitad,  and  the 
nam*  waa  ntained  throoghont  the  period  of  the 
Bomaa  Empire,  thoogh  it  appears  to  haTe  nerer 
again  risen  intoaplace  of  any  conaideratiOa.  It  waa 
chiefly  resorted  to  bj  inralids  and  others,  on  aooaant 
of  its  neighbouibood  to  the  Mona  Laetarios,  for  the 
pnrpuae  Si  adopting  a  milk  diet  (Galen,  th  Metk. 
Mtd.  r.  IS ;  Casaiod.  For.  zi.  10 ;  Symniach.  Ep. 
vL  17).  Ila  name  ia  fonnd  also  m  the  Tabnla,  and 
was  pnaerred  in  that  of  Cattell  'a  Man  di  Stabia, 
borne  bj  the  modem  town.  The  Stabiae  of  the 
Lower  Empire  eeema  to  bare  been  aitnated  on  the 
coast,  in  the  bight  of  the  Bay  oftfcfht ;  and  pro- 
bably did  not  occupy  the  same  siM  with  the  older 
town,  iriiich  seems  to  haTe  been  aitnated  aboat  a 
mile  inland  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Gragncmo. 
The  exact  apot  was  fiitgcMan  till  the  remaina  were 
■cddantally  bronght  to  light  about  1750;  and  since 
that  time  excavations  haTe  been  frequently  made 
an  the  site,  bat  the  resnlta  are  bx  leaa  interesting 
than  theae  of  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum.  They 
conflnn  the  account  of  Pliny,  by  showing  that  there 
was  no  town  on  the  apot,  but  merely  •  row  of 
•traggling  Tillas,  and  theae  for  the  most  part  of  an 
inferior  clasa.  They  seem  to  hare  anilered  seTerely 
from  the  earthquake  of  a.  D.  63,  which  did  so  much 
damage  to  Pompeii  also.  (Swinbnnw'a  TVaeeJIi,  vol. 
Lp.82.)  •  [E.H.B.] 

STA'BULA,  in  Gallia,  is  plscad  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  tL  from  Cambes  (Oroi  Kembt)  and  xviii.  from 
Argentoraria  (Artamkem).  Theae  diatancea  bring 
ua  to  a  place  between  OtmanhMm  and  BmUAan, 
when  Bheoanns,  quoted  by  D'Anrille,  says  that 
traces  of  an  old  place  an  found. 

The  word  Stabula  meant  a  station  or  resting  place 
for  traTellera,  a  kind  of  inn,  aa  we  aee  from  a  passage 
of  Dlpian  (fiig.  47.  tit.  5.  a.  1):  'qui  naTea,  can- 
ponas,  atabnla  ezeroent ; '  and  the  men  who  kept 
theae  plaoea  wen  "  Stabularii"  [G.  L.] 

STA'BLILUH,  AD,  in  Galliai,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Salsulaa  {Salia)  and  Sum- 
mns  Pynnsaoa,  or  the  paaa  of  the  Pyreneea  at 
BtOegarda.  It  ia  supposed  to  be  Z«  Bonlti,  which 
looks  like  a  part  of  the  old  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Teek.  The  diatancea  in  the  Itin.  both  from 
fialsnlae  to  Ad  Stabnlun,  and  from  Ad  Stabnlnm 
to  Sonunua  Pyrenaens,  are  a  great  deal  too  much. 
The  name,  howervr,  and  the  place  Le  Boabt  on  the 
Teeh  tttm  to  6z  the  position  of  this  Stabolnm. 
[CEirruBnuns,  Ad;  Stabula.]  [G.  L.] 

STA'BULUM  DIOME'DIS  (/t».  Ant.  p.  331 ; 
It  Hier.  pi  60S),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  on 
the  Yii  Egnatia,  18,000  pacea,  according  to  Itin. 
Ant,  ia,O0O,  aoconiing  to  It.  Hier.,  from  Porsnla, 
or  Msrimianopolis;  probably  the  same  as  Pliny  (ir. 
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U.S.  18)  calls Tirida:  " Oppidum  fnit  TbUs, Die 
medis  eqnonun  stabolis  dimm."  Thia  Diomedesvu 
king  of  the  Bistoosa  in  Thnce,  and  was  in  the  hsbit 
of  throwing  strangers  to  be  deroored  by  his  ansi 
horses,  till  at  length  he  himself  was  ponished  in  tbe 
same  way  by  Hercnlea.  (Mela,  ii.  S.  §  8.)  Lape 
I^sces  it  near  the  modem  /omionL  [J.  R] 

STA'BULDH  NOVUM,  a  town  probably  of  ihc1>>. 
aetani,  in  Hiapacia  Tanaconensis.  (itm.  AmLp.  390.) 
Varionsly  identified  with  Villaiimaa  de  Siga,  Vub- 
nueva,  end  Solivda,  or  Sagarre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STACHIB  (irix'V,  Ptol  ir.  6.  §§  7  snd  S),  i 
riTer  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  which  nss 
in  Mount  Ryssadinm.  Mot  br  from  ita  sooiet  it 
formed  a  kke  named  Clcnia,  and  after  flowing  ii  > 
weatarly  direetioo,  diacharged  itself  into  the  Sam 
Heaperius,  to  the  SE.  of  ^e  promontory  of  Byas- 
diiun.  It  is  probably  the  same  river  which  Fliaj 
(t.  I.  a.  I)  calls  Balsaa,  snd  may  be  the  nndeni 
St  Joht  or  St  Atikmio  riTer,  also  called  Be  i$ 
GfKvm.  [T.ELa] 

STAGEIBA,  STAGEKUS  (Sriiyeipn,  Bend. 
Til.  IIS;  Thuc.  It.  68,  t.  18;  Stiab.  Tn.  p  331, 
Fr.  33,  35  ;  iTiytipa,  aL  ^Tirrfipa,  PtoL  iiL  13. 
§  10;  Plin.  IT.  17,  ZTi.  57),  a  town  of  Onicidinia 
Macedonia,  and  a  colony  of  Andras.  The  amy  tf 
Zerzea,  after  passing  through  the  plain  of  Sjliu, 
paased  through  Stageiras  to  airiTe  at  Acanthu. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  FelopomieBan  War  it  sar- 
rendered  to  Brasidas,  and  two  yeara  afberwaids  wsi 
inclnded  ia  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Atkas. 
It  waa  the  l»rthpUue  of  Aiiatotle.  Alexander,  Cros 
regard  to  his  great  teacher,  restored  tha  Ian. 
which  with  other  Grecian  coloniea  in  that  quits 
had  fallen  into  decay,  when  W.  Thrace  bad  benoit 
part  of  the  Hacedonian  kingdan.  (Pint.  Akx.  7; 
Diog.  Laert.  T.  §  4  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  lOS;  Arfiaa, 
V.  H.  iii.  17.)  Bat  the  improrement  waa  not  per 
manent,  and  no  memorial  of  the  birthplace  of 
Aristotle  remains,  unless  the  coins  inaeilbed  "O^rfs- 
•yofimr  an  of  tlus  plsce,  as  Eckhel  (toL  iL  p.  73) 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  s  fragment  in  the 
Oeognphi  Minores  (toI.  ir.  p.  42,  ed.  Hodstn) 
Leake  (^NorOum  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  168)  has  fixed 
the  site  at  SUtvrie,  iriiich  he  considers  to  be  a  cno- 
tractjon  of  the  old  name:  it  is  almost  piesnmptiia 
to  difiier  with  so  great  an  authority  in  axnparadn 
geography;  bnt  it  may  be  obserred  that  thie  nsne 
StmnSt  or  "  Cross "  is  oommon  enough  ia  Greece^ 
and  Mr.  Bowen  {Mount  Atlut,  4e.  p.  120,  IxndoB, 
186i!)  has  shown,  &om  a  comparison  with  the  fas- 
sage  in  Herodotns  ({.  c),  tiut  the  traditional  Idiel 
of  the  Maoedonian  peasants  in  identifying  lAem 
ac  Nitoro,  as  it  ia  called  by  them,  with  Stageims, 
rests  upon  satisfactory  gronnds.  The  poaitioB  d 
this  Tillage,  on  the  S.  &ce  of  a  wooded  moontxia 
which  commands  a  Tiew  of  ML  Atbos  and  ^ 
Aegean,  is  Tery  mneh  that  of  an  Hellenic  city,  and 
than  an  Tast  subetmclions  cf  Hellenic  masnuy 
all  around.  The  Epitomiaer  of  Strabo  (viL  p.  331), 
who  liTed  not  long  befon  the  elerenth  oeotuiT, 
hss  a  port  and  island  called  Capbds  (Kib|«t) 
near  Stageiras,  which  is  probably  tha  idand  cf 
Leflhiriiha  -oat  C.  Marmdri ;  Leake  (L  e.) 
prefers,  in  accordance  with  his  Tiews  that  StorM 
representa  Stageiras,  the  port  and  island  of  Xji^ 
ttddha.  [E.  &  J.] 

STAGNA  VOLCAEUM,  on  the  oo«it  of  Galfis 
Marbonensis.  Mela  (ii.  5)  speaks  of  the  Stagai 
Volcarum,  which  he  places  \r.  of  the  Bhone.  They 
an  the  long  line  of  ^cmgt  betwaoi  Aigmm  Mmtt 
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and  AgSe.  Hpirated  from  the  laod  by  a  long,  narrov, 
flat,  which  widens  near  C«U*,  where  the  Hona  Setius 
in.  These  laf^ea  are  the  E'iemgt  de  Tau,  de  Fnn- 
tignan,  de  MagatloM,  and  others.  Arienos  (Or. 
Marii.  S8)  mentions  the  Taoras  or  Elamg  it  Tau: 

"  Taomm  palodem  namqoe  gentiles  vocant." 

[Fecti  Juoum;  Ledus].  [6.  L.] 

STALIOCA'NUS  POBTUS  (2(T)aXHwca»i»  Xi- 
(•4>').  Ptolem7(ii.  8.  §  2)  places  this  port  between 
Gobaeom  Promontorinm  [Gobakom]  and  the  month 
of  the  Tetos,  on  the  const  of  Gallia  Lngdnnensia. 
D'Anville  (Notice,  ^.)  found  in  a  nunnacript  plan 
of  the  Aiue  da  Conquet  the  name  of  Port  SHwxtn, 
K.  of  Cop  Maht,  at  the  bottom  of  the  road  of  Loo- 
ChritL  Lobinean  in  his  Bittorg  of  Breiagn»  sajs 
that  the  name  means  White  Tower,  and  tiiat  there 
were  traces  of  a  port  there,  constructed  of  brick 
and  cement.  Gcsselin  phuies  the  Staliocanns  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Brttagne,  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  on 
which  Morlaix  stands.  It  is  impassible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  nnmerons  bays  on  this  iiregnlar 
coast  is  Ptolemy's  Staliocamia.  [G.  L.] 

STANACUM,  a  plaoe  in  Noricnm,  on  the  mad 
leading  along  the  Danube  firom  Augusta  Viodeli- 
corum  to  Camnntnm  and  Vindobona.  (/iC.  Ant. 
p.  349 ;  Tab.  Pott.')  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Comp.  Muchar,  Noribm,  i.  p.  285.)       [L.  S.] 

STATIELLI  (StotIcAAoi),  a  tribe  of  Ligurians, 
who  inhabited  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
on  both  sides  of  the  xalley  of  the  Bormida.  Their 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  rf  the  town  of  Aquae 
Statiellae,  now  Acqid,  which  grew  up  imder  the 
Roman  Empire  from  a  mere  watering  place  into  a 
large  and  popnlous  town,  and  the  chief  place  of  the 
snrrouDding  district  The  Statielli  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  b.  c  173,  as  an  independent  tribe,  who 
were  attacked  by  the  Boman  consnl,  U.  Poiallitis: 
after  defeating  Ihem  in  the  field,  he  attacked  and 
took  their  city,  which  Livy  calls  Csiystns,  and,  not 
content  with  disarming  them,  sold  the  captires  as 
slaves.  This  proceeding  was  severely  arraigned  at 
Borne  by  the  tribunes,  especially  on  the  ground  that 
tht  Statielli  had  previously  been  nuiformly  faithful 
to  the  Boman  alliance;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
enforcing  reparation  (Liv.  zliL  7,  8,  9,  21).  Livy 
writes  the  name  Statiellatee,  while  Decunus  Brutus, 
who  crossed  their  territoiy  on  his  march  from  Mn- 
tina,  B.  c  44,  and  addresses  one  of  his  letters  to 
Cicero  firom  thence,  dates  it "  finibns  Statiellensium" 
(Cia  ad  Fam.  xl  11).  Pliny,  who  ennmetataa 
them  among  the  tribee  of  Ligurians  existing  in  his 
time,  calls  them  Statielli,  and  their  chief  town 
Aquae  Statiellomm  (Pliu.  iii.  5.  e.  7).  The  site  of 
Caiystus,  mentioned  only  by  Livy,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  is  wholly  unknown.  [K  H.  B.] 

STATO'NIA  (Xnn-vrla :  Elh.  Statonienais),  a 
town  of  Southern  Etmria,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  (woAlx'*')  >»  that 
part  of  Italy.  (Strah.  v.  p.  226.)  Pliny  also 
mentions  the  Statonea  among  the  municipalities  of 
Etniria  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  neither  author  afibrds  any 
Dearer  clue  to  its  situation.  We  learn,  however,  that 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  those  grown  in  Etruria  (Flin.  xir. 
6,  B.  8),  and  that  there  were  valuable  stone-quarries 
in  its  territory.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  From  the 
terms  in  which  Vitruvins  spesks  of  theae,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  district  of  Statoiia,  which  he  calls 
"  prae&ctura  Statonienais,"  adjoined  that  of  Tar- 
quinii ;  and  both  Pliny  and  Seneca  allud*  to  the 
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existence  of  a  lake  "  in  agro  StatonieoM,"  in  which 
there  were  floating  ishinds.  (Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96; 
Sense,  ff.  d  iii.  25.)  This  can  hardly  be  any  otiwr 
than  the  small  Logo  di  Meaumo,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
the  more  extensive  Logo  di  Bolttna;  we  must  there- 
fore probably  look  for  Statonia  between  this  and 
Tarqninii.  But  within  this  apace  several  aitea  have 
been  indicated  as  possessing  traces  of  ancient  habi- 
tation ;  among  othera,  Famae  and  Castro,  the  hat 
of  which  is  regarded  by  Cluver  as  the  site  of  Sia< 
tonia,  and  has  as  plauaible  a  claim  aa  any  other. 
But  there  is  nothing  really  to  decide  the  point. 
(Glnver,  Ital.  p.  517;  Dennis's  £irtiria,  vol.  i.  pp. 
463-468.)  rE.H.B.] 

STATUAS  (AD),  the  name  ct  two  phices 
in  Pannonu^  one  <f  which  was  ntnated  on  the 
Danube,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Bregetio  (/(.  Ant. 
p.  S46  j  Notit.  Imp.'),  and  the  other  farther  south- 
east, in  the  nraghbonrhood  of  AKeca  and  Alta  Bipa 
(/(.  Ant.  f.  244),  which  Huchar  {Norilaim,  i.  p. 
264)  identifies  with  Sstlaatrd.  [L.  S.] 

STATUAS  (AD),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contestani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (/(in.  Ant. 
p.  400.)  Variously  identified  with  AdtoMta  and 
Xaiim  or  S.  Fel^e.  [T.  U.  D.] 

STAVANI  (STOi;a»o(,  PloL  in.  5.  §  25),  a  people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Hons  Bo- 
dinus.  Ukert  (iii.  2.  §  435)  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  irXavdyot,  Uiat  is,  Sbvi,  and  aeeks  them 
cm  the  Dund  and  the  ihneaiee.  [T.  H.  D.J 

STECTO'BlUM(5Tei[T.^oi':  £t4.2Ttirro))»Ki(i), 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  between  Peltae  and  Synnada. 
(PtoL  V.  2.  §  25;  Pans  x.  27.  §  1.)  Kiepert  (in 
Franz's  Fm^f  /lUcAri/len,  p.  36)  identifies  it  with 
the  modem  Afijvm  Kmralauar.  (Comp.  Sestini, 
Num.  Vet.  p.  126.)  [L.  S.] 

STEI'KIA.    [AincA,  p.  SSS,  a.] 

STELAE  (St^Aoj,  Staph.  B.  ».  ».),  a  Cretan  dty 
which  is  described  by  the  Byzantine  geographer  aa 
being  near  two  towns,  which  are  called,  in  the  pub- 
lished editions  of  his  work,  Paraeana  and  Bhi- 
thymna.  In  Hr.  Pashley's  map  the  site  is  fixed 
at  the  Mohammedan  village  oS  PhiUppo  on  the 
route  from  Katleliand  (Inatns)  to  Baghiai  Dhila 
(Gortyna).  [K  B.  J.] 

STEIXA'TIS  CAUPUS  was  the  name  given  to 
a  part  of  the  rich  plain  of  Campania,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  clearly  determined,  but  which 
appears  to  have  adjoined  the  "  Falemus  ager,"  and 
to  hare  been  situated  likewiee  to  the  M.  of  the 
Vnltumns.  Livy  mentiona  it  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites  (ix.  44, 
X.  31),  and  again  daring  the  Second  Pnnio  War, 
when  Hannibal  found  himself  there  by  an  error  of 
hia  guides  (Liv.  zxii.  13).  From  his  expreaaions  it 
would  appear  to  have  adjoined  the  "  Calenua  ager," 
and  apparently  was  the  part  of  the  plain  lying  between 
Gales  and  the  Vultumus.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  Boman  people,  which  the  tribune 
RuUos  proposed  by  his  agrarian  Uw  to  parcel  out 
among  ^e  poorei  citizens  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7.  ii. 
SI):  this  was  for  the  time  successfully  opposed  by 
Cicero,  but  the  measure  was  carried  into  effect  a  few 
years  later  by  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  passed  in 
his  consalship,  B.  a  59  (Suet.  Caet.  20).  The 
statement  of  Suetonius  that  the  district  thus  named 
was  previously  regarded  by  the  Bomana  as  conse- 
crated, is  clearly  negatived  by  the  language  of  Cicero 
in  the  passages  just  referred  to.  The  name  of  Std- 
latinus  Ager  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  district 
in  qoita  uother  part  of  Italy,  fonning  a  part  of  the 
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tarritoi;  of  C«{ia»  In  nathera  Etmrii.  It  wm 
Ann  thU  diatriet  that  the  StdUtioe  tribe  derind  its 
nwne  (Feet  <. «.  SUUatuui).  [E.  H.  B.] 

STEN  A,  « itadoii  in  Haoedaaia,  on  the  rued  from 
Turiana  (Atlrda)  to  Stobi  {PaU.  Tab.),  which  is 
cridenllf  the  pus  now  csUed  Dtmirlcafi,  at  "  Ino 
Gate,"  nhere  the  rirer  Aains  is  ckaeir  bordend  by 
perpendicalar  rocks,  which  in  one  place  have  been 
ezearated  for  the  road  (Leake,  Norlkam  Gmct, 
ToL  iii.  p.  442.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

STE'NTORIS  LACtIS  (»rfvra^i  \ifin|,  Herad. 
TiL  58;  AtropoL  p.  64),  a  lake  on  the  sonth-eaat 
coast  of  Thrace,  formed  \>j  the  Hebms,  and  opening 
into  the  Aegean  near  the  town  of  Aenoa,  Plinj 
(It.  11.  s.  18)  inoonectly  places  on  it  a  Stihtorhi 
PoBTim ;  and  Mannert  oonjectnree  that  perhapa  the 
lixht  residing  in  Herodotns  (2.  c)  is  faiiira,  not 
Xilirnr.  [J.  a] 

STENUS,  a  rinr  of  Thrace,  mentioDed  bj  Mela 
onljr  (ii.  3.  §  8)  aa  near  Haraoea,  on  the  aonth  coast 
The  name  ia  probablj  compt,  as  it  occora  in  the 
MS&  in  a  great  variety  of  fbiins, — Stenoe,  StoDos, 
Scboenos,  Soenna,  Sithenos,  &c.  (Sea  Tzschncke, 
ad  toe.).  [J.  a] 

STENYCLA'BUS  (SrsyAtXapoi,  arfWuAqpot: 
EUl  ImrwiXiifun),  a  town  in  the  north  of  lies- 
eenia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conqnoron, 
bnilt  by  Cresphontas.  Andania  had  been  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  oonntiy.  (Fans.  ir.  3.  §  7; 
Stnb.  Tiii.  p.  361.)  The  town  afterwards  ceased 
to  exist,  bnt  ita  name  was  given  to  the  northern  of 
the  two  Hsaaenian  plaina.  (Pans.  It.  33.  §  4,  iv. 
15.  §  8;  Henid.  ix.  64.)     [HEasBHlA,  p.  341.] 

STEPHANAPHANA,  more  cocrectly,  perhaps, 
Stepbani  Fannm,  a  place  in  Illyria  Oraeca,  on  the 
Via  Egnatia  (/(m.  Biem.  p.  608>  It  was  the 
Otttle  of  St.  Stephen  (row  iytev  trt^imm'),  repaired 
by  Jnatinian.  (Procop.  it  Aid.  'a.  4.)  Lapie  plsoea 
It  OD  the  tirer  Botoonm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STEPHANE  (irtfini'),  a  small  port  town  on  the 
coast  cf  Paphlagonia,  soooiniing  to  Arrian  (Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  15)  180  stadia  east  of  Cimolia,  bnt 
aooortling  to  Harcian  (p.  72)  only  1  SO.  The  place 
was  mentioned  aa  early  as  the  time  of  Hecataens  as 
a  town  of  the  Mariandyni  (Steph.  B. ».  v.  STf^ovIt), 
nnder  tlie  name  of  Stephaida.  (Comp.  Scyhix,  p.  34; 
PtoL  T.  4.  §  3.)  The  modem  village  ofSCepAoiua 
or  Ettifim  probably  oocnpies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stephana.  [L.  &] 

STERE0'NTIUH(2r(p«<(rriar),a  town  inNorth- 
westem  Germany,  probably  in  the  conntry  of  the 
Bmcteri  or  Hani,  the  exact  site  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertained.  (Ptol.  ii.  U.  §  27.)  [L.&] 

STIPHANE  (Sri^an)),  a  hdce  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Pontns,  in  the  district  called 
Phaiemonitis.  The  lake  was  entensive  snd  abounded 
in  fish,  and  its  shores  afibrded  excellent  pastors 
(Strah.  xii.  p.  560.)  Its  modem  name  ia  Boghat 
Kieai  Glumi.     (Hamilton,  Rttarcka,  i.  p.  336. 

f«a)  [L.  s.] 

STIHIA.    [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

STIKIS  ("iT'ifa :  Elk.  3rtpl-nit%  a  town  of  Pbocis 
titnated  130  stadia  from  Chaeraneia,  the  road  between 
the  two  phces  mnning  acnae  the  monntains.  The 
inbalntants  cf  Stiris  claimed  deecent  from  an  Athe- 
nian cohny  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Steiiia,  led  by 
Petens,  when  he  was  driven  oat  of  Attica  by  Aegeos. 
Panaaniaa  describes  the  city  as  eitnated  npoo  a 
rocky  summit,  with  only  a  few  wells,  which  did  not 
supply  water  fit  for  drinking,  which  the  inhabitants 
obtained  fixxn  a  fountain,  fimr  stadia  beknr  the  dty. 


STOBL 
to  which  foontun  there  was  a  deMent  eieatalad 
among  the  rocks.  The  city  oantained  in  the  taaa 
of  Pansanias  a  temple  of  Artemis  Stiritis,  made  af 
crude  brick,  containing  two  statues,  one  of  Pcntdic 
marble,  the  other  of  ancient  workmanship  corend 
with  bandages.  (Pans.  x.  35.  §§  8 — 10.)  Stiris 
waa  one  of  the  Phocian  cities  destroyed  by  Phi£p  it 
the  dose  of  the  Sacred  War  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2);  bat 
it  waa  afterwards  rebuilt  and  was  inhabited  at  Ibe 
time  of  the  visit  of  Pansanias.  The  rains  af  Sbiii, 
now  called  Palei  Utora,  are  situated  upon  a  tabular 
height  defended  by  precipitons  rocka,  about  a  i|iarlff 
of  an  honr's  ride  from  the  monastery  cf  SL  Lab. 
The  summit  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  cf  kow  cia- 
straetioD,  and  the  sur&oe  of  the  nek  within  tic 
indosure  is  excavated  in  many  places  for  habitstiai. 
The  fountain  of  water  deacribed  by  Pkosanai  ii 
probably  the  oopiona  aouroe  within  the  walla  of  tk 
mooaatery  iaauing  from  the  nde  of  the  hilL  Has 
fconlain  ia  mentioned  in  an  inseriptifn  fixed  ia  tk 
outer  wall  of  the  church.  (Leake,  Nortkui  n  Gnat, 
vol  iL  p.  628,  aeq.) 

STLUPI  or  STLUPPI  (SrXoim,  3rAsnm,FtEL 
iL  16.(17.)  §  9),aplaoain  Libumia.  The  iska- 
bitsnts  ars  called  Stlupini  by  Pliny  (iiL  31.  s.  25). 
Perhaps  the  present  Sbmi  [T.  H.  Di] 

STOBI  (2T6eot,  Strsb.  viL  p.  339,  />.  4,  viil  jn 
389;  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  4;  Liv.  xxxiii.  IS,  xxzix.  59, 
xL  21,  zlv.  29;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  town  m  the  KW.rf 
Paeonia  in  Haoedooia,  which  appeara  ta  have  haa 
a  place  of  some  importance  nnder  the  liacedeaiu 
kinga,  although  probably  it  had  been  greatly  lednml 
by  the  incnniooa  of  the  Dardani,  when  Philip  kd 
an  intention  of  founding  a  new  dty  near  it  ia 
memory  of  a  rictoiy  over  these  troubleKsne  nei|:k- 
boors,  snd  which  he  proposed  to  call  Perscii,  ia 
honour  of  his  son.  At  the  Boman  oanqneit,  StcU 
waa  made  the  pkce  of  deposit  of  salt,  for  the  sopjiif 
of  the  Dardani,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  gim  la 
the  Third  Maoedonia.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (L  c) 
Stobi  was  a  mnnidpal  town,  but  probably  as  late  at 
the  time  of  Hetiogahalns  it  was  made  a  "  eolonia.* 
When  about  A.  D.  400  Macedonia  was  nnder  a 
"  ccnsnlar,"  Stobi  became  the  chief  town  of  lla» 
donia  II  or  Salutaria  (Matqnardt,  in  Bedcer'i  £!■. 
AUer.  voL  UL  pt.  i.  p.  118).  According  to  tk 
Tabular  Itinerary  It  stood  47  M.  P.  from  Haradaa 
of  Lynena,  wbidi  was  in  the  Via  Egnatia,  and 
55  M.  P.  from  Tauriana,  and  was  therefcte  probaUr 
in  the  direct  road  from  Heradeia  to  Serdica.  Tk 
position  mnst  have  been  tiierefore  on  the  Eii^oa, 
10  or  12  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  rinr  villi 
the  Axins,  a  dtnatiao  which  agrees  with  that  i 
Livy,  wbo  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Deniiopaatf 
Paeonia,  which  was  watered  by  t^  Erigm.  Saii 
wss  a  pdnt  from  which  four  roads  issued.  (/M 
Tab.)  One  proceeded  NW.  to  Scnpi,  snd  framtheut 
to  Naissus  on  the  great  SE.  route  from  VimiaaciaB 
on  the  Danube  to  Byiantinm;  the  second  NE  to 
Serdica,  100  M.  P.  SE.  of  Naissus  on  the  same  note; 
the  third  SE.  to  Theesalooica;  and  the  fooith  SW. 
to  Heradeia,  the  last  forming  a  communication  <>tk 
that  central  point  on  theViaEgtiatia  leading  thrcngk 
Stobi  from  all  the  places  on  the  tliree  farmer  nates. 
In  A.  D.  479  Stobi  was  captured  by  Theodorie  tk 
Ostrogoth  (Malch.  Philadelpli.  Eae.  da  Lig.  Sam. 
pp.  78—86,  ap.  Hitter,  Fragm.  Bitt.  Graee.  vol  iv. 
p.  135) ;  and  in  the  Bulgarian  campiugn  of  a.  d. 
1014,  it  waa  occupied  by  Basil  IL  and  the  Bynatias 
army  (3rinior,  Gedrm.  p.  709).  The  geognpby 
of  the  basin  of  the  Eri^  in  which  Stobi  was  atoittd 
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is  BO  itnperfectlj  known  that  there  is  t  difBcnlty  in 
identifying  Its  site:  in  Kiepeit's  map  (furopoucAe 
Twiei)  the  rains  of  Stobi  an  marked  to  the  W.  of 
Demhtapi,  or  the  pass  of  the  "  Iron  Gate."  (Leake, 
AorMern  Grteee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  306, 440.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

STOBORRUM  FROM,  {^rita^^  txfxw,  Ptol. 
IT.  3.  §  5),  a  headland  of  Numidia,  between  the 
promontory  of  Hippna  and  the  town  of  Aphrodisimn, 
at  the  £.  point  of  the  Sinus  Olcliacitee.  Kow  Ci^ 
Ferro  or  Rat  Badid.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STOE'CHADES  (al  Sre(x<(Sft  i>wroi)  or  STI'. 
CHADES,  on  the  S.  coast  rf  Gallia.  Strabo  (iv.  p. 
184)  speaks  of  the  Stoeehades  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Kaiixmensis,  five  in  ntunber,  three  larger 
and  two  smaller.  They  were  occnpied  by  tlie  Uasso- 
liots.  Steph.  B.  (t.  v.  SroixiiSu)  says,  "  i&lands  near 
Massalia;  and  they  are  also  named  Ligystides."  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  10.  §  21)  also  mentions  fire  islands  Stoe- 
ehades, which  he  places  in  the  meridian  of  the 
Cithaiistes  Fiomontorinm  [Ctthabisies]. 

Pliny  (iii.  5)  menti<xu  only  three  Stoeehades,  which 
lie  ,says  were  so  named  from  being  in  a  line 
(irraixai),  and  he  gives  to  them  the  Greek  names 
respectively  Pnite,  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  and  Hy- 
paea.  These  most  be  the  islands  now  named  Isles 
dHiira,  of  which  the  most  westerly  is  Porjaerola, 
tile  central  is  Porierot,  and  the  most  easterly  is 
title  du  Levant  or  du  Titan,  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Biem,  in  the  department  of  Far.  These  islands 
are  mere  barren  rocks.  Besides  the  three  larger 
islands,  which  hare  been  ennmerated,  there  are  two 
others  at  least,  mere  rocks,  VEsquillade  andSoffneaUf 
which  make  up  the  number  of  five.  Coral  was  got 
in  the  sea  about  the  Stoeehades  (Flin.  xxziL  3),  and 
is  still  got  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast. 

Agathemerns  (^Oeog.  Mm.  iL  p.  13,  ed.  Hudson) 
places  the  Stoeehades  along  the  coast  which  was 
occnpied  by  the  settlements  of  the  Massaliots;  but 
he  fixes  the  two  small  Stoeehades  near  Hassilia. 
These  are  the  two  dismal  rocks  named  Saioneau 
and  Pomegae  which  are  seen  ss  soon  as  yon  get  out 
of  the  port  of  Marieilk,  with  some  still  smaller 
rocks  near  them  [Massilia,  p.  292],  one  of  which 
contains  the  small  fort  named  ChdUau  Hf. 

The  Stoeehades  still  belonged  to  the  Massaliots  in 
Tacitus'  time  {Hitt.  iii.  43).  The  Romans  who 
were  exiled  from  Rome  sometimes  went  to  Massi- 
lia, as  L.  Scipio  Asiaticos  did ;  if  be  did  not  go  to 
the  Stoeehades  as  the  Scholiast  says  (Cic.  pra  But, 
c.  3) ;  but  the  Roman  must  have  foond  the  Stoe- 
ehades a  dull  place  to  live  in.  When  Locan  (iii. 
5 1 6)  says  "  Stoeehades  arra,"  he  uses  a  poetic  license ; 
and  Ammiaons  (zr.  1 1)  as  usnal  in  his  geography 
blunders  when  he  places  the  Stoeehades  about  Ni- 
caea  and  Antipolis  (Ifieea,  Antibet).        [Q.  L.] 

STOENI.    [Edoauki.] 

STOMA,  AD,  a  place  in  Hoesia  on  the  Sonthem- 
meet  arm  rf  the  Danube.  QTab.  Peut. ;  Geogr.  Rar. 
ir.  5.)  Mannert  (vil  p.  123)  places  it  by  the 
modern  Zof.  [T.  H  .D.] 

STOMALIMNE.     [Fossa  Mariaka.] 

STRADELA,  a  town  of  Palestine  mentioned  only 
in  the  Itinemiium  Hierosolymitanum  as  z.  M.P.  fimn 
Mazimianopolis,  and  zii.  H.F.  from  Sciopolis  (i.  e. 
Scythopolis),  and  identified  by  the  writer  with  the 
place  where  Ahab  abode  and  Elias  prophesied,  and 
— by  a  strange  confusion — where  David  slew  Goliath 
(p.  586,  ed.  Wesseling).  The  name  is  undoubtedly 
a  corruption  of  E8draeh^  tiie  classical  form  of  the 
Scriptural  JezreeL  [EsDBAXtA.]  [G.  W.] 

STBA'GOMA  (Xifxry^),  a  town  ia  the  soath- 
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eastern  part  of  Germany,  either  in  the  country  of 
the  Silingae  or  in  that  of  the  Diduni,  on  the  nor- 
thern slope  of  Mons  Asciburgios.  (PtoL  iL  1 1.  §  28.) 
If  the  resemblance  of  names  be  a  sale  gnide,  we 
might  idenUfy  it  with  Strigau,  though  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  degrees  in  which  it  is  phicsd  by 
Ptolemy;  whence  others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
situated  at  Strekien,  between  Sehuieidintz  and 
Brieg.  [L.  S.] 

STRAPELLUM.    [Apoua,  p.  167.] 

STBA'TIA.    [Ekispb.] 

STBATONI'CE  (3Tp<tTorfmj.  Ptol.  Hi.  18.  §  11), 
a  town  of  Chalddioe  in  Macedonia,  which  Ptolemy 
places  on  the  Sngitic  gulf.  Leake  (^Nort/iem  Grteee, 
vol.  UL  p.'  160)  considers  that  there  is  here  the  same 
mistake  as  in  the  case  of  Acanthus  [  AcAiriHira] ,  and 
refers  it  to  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  coast  of  the  Stry- 
monic  golf  in  the  confined  valley  olStraiom.  [E.B.J.] 

STRATONICEIA  (STparoWma  or  iTparovlKTi, 
Ptol.  V.  2.  §  20:  Eth.  irpixronKtii),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  interior  of  Caria,  was 
situated  on  the  south-east  of  MyUso,  and  on  the 
south  of  the  river  Marsyas.  It  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antiochns  Soter,  who  named  it 
after  his  wife  Stratonice.  (Sttab.  ziv.  p.  680; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  The  subsequent  Syro^Maoedooian 
kings  adorned  the  town  with  splendid  and  costly 
buildings.  At  a  later  time  it  was  ceded  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Liv.  xxziii.  18,30.)  Mithridates 
of  Fontns  resided  for  some  time  at  Suatoniceia, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal 
citizens.  (Appian,  Milhr.  20.)  Some  time  after 
this  it  was  besieged  by  Labienns,  and  the  brave  re- 
sistance it  offered  to  him  entitled  it  to  the  gratitude 
of  Augustus  and  the  Senate  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  62; 
Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  26).  The  emperor  Hadrian  is 
said  to  have  taken  this  town  under  bis  special  pro- 
tection, and  to  have  changed  its  name  into  Hadriano- 
polia  (Steph.  B,  L  c),  a  name,  however,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  use.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  enumerates  it  among  free  cities  in  AsU. 
Near  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zens  Chrysaoreus, 
at  which  the  confederate  towns  of  Caria  held  their 
meetings ;  at  these  meetings  the  several  states 
had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towns 
they  possessed.  The  Stratoniceans,  though  not  of 
Carian  origin,  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy, 
because  they  possessed  certun  small  towns  or 
villages,  which  formed  part  of  it.  Menippus,  snr- 
named  Catochas,  according  to  Cioero  (£ni(.  91) 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time, 
was  a  native  of  Strstoniceia.  Stephanus  B.  (s  v. 
'lipids')  mentions  a  town  of  Idrias  in  Caria,  which 
had  previously  been  called  Chrysaoris;  and  as 
Herodotus  (v.  118)  makes  the  river  Marsyas,  on 
whose  banks  stood  the  white  pilhurs  at  which  the 
Carians  held  their  national  meetings.  Sow  from  a 
district  called  Idrias,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Antiochns  Soter  built  the  new  city  of  Stratoniceia 
upon  the  site  of  Idrias.  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p. 
235.)  EikSaaar,  which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
Stratoniceia,  is  only  a  small  village,  the  whole  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  which  is  strewed  with  marble  fragments, 
while  some  shafts  of  columns  are  standing  single. 
In  the  side  of  a  hill  is  a  theatre,  with  the  seats  re- 
maining, and  ruins  of  the  proscenium,  among  whicli 
are  pedestals  of  statues,  some  of  which  contain 
inscriptions.  Outside  the  village  there  are  broken 
arches,  with  pieces  of  massive  wall  and  marble 
coffins.  (Chandler,  Tmmh  m  Ana  Minor,  p.  240; 
Leake,  Aria  Minor,  p.  229;  Fellows,  Aria  Mvtor, 
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STBATOMIS  INSULA. 


p.  SM,roD.,  ifcw,  p.  80,  ML;  Satini,  Ifum.  Vd. 
p.  9a)  [L.  &] 

STRATOTIIS  INSULA,  u  ulud  in  the  An. 
biui  pilf  batmn  tbc  harbimr  Elm  ind  the  har- 
booiSkba.    (Stnb.xTL|>.770;PliD.Ti.39.  t.34.) 

STHATONiS  TUBRI&  [CAniJUU,  No.  4, 
p.  470.] 

STRATUS  {XTfint:  £th.  3rf*riat:  its  ter- 
litoiy  4  ^TpoTuri):  SWtwt^i),  the  chief  town  of 
Acmrnania,  wia  idtnatad  in  the  interior  of  the  ooontrj, 
in  ■  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acheloos. 
It  cnnimaoded  the  principal  appnaehea  to  the  plain 
from  the  imthward,  and  waa  thna  a  piece  of  great 
nililaij  importanee.  Straho(z.pL450)pfaKSMit200 
itadiafrDD  tlie  month  of  the  Aehelew  bxthecoone 
of  the  rirer.  At  the  dietanca  of  80  atadia  &  of  the 
town  the  rinr  Anapns  flowed  into  the  Achekoa; 
and  5  Roman  miha  to  itt  N.,  the  Acbelooa  raeeiTed 
another  tribotaiy  atiaam,  named  Petitanma.  (Thuo. 
iL  8Si  Uv.  zliiL  Sa.)  Stiataa  jtioed  the  Athenian 
«ii..«ii«  with  DMMt  of  the  other  Afamanian  towna, 
at  the  commenoaUMOt  of  the  Pebponneaian  War.  In 
■.<x429  it  waa  attacked  bj  the  Ambtacioti,  with  a 
anmberof  barbariao  aoziliariea,  aided  by  aome  Pelo- 
ponnaaian  tnopa,  nndar  the  command  of  Cnemaa; 
but  thej  were  defeated  nnder  the  walla  of  Stratna, 
and  oUigad  to  retire^  Thnejdidea  deambw  Stratna 
at  that  time  aa  the  chief  town  of  Aoanania,  which 
it  ia  alio  called  bj  Xtaofbaa  in  hiaaoooontof  the 
expedition  of  Ageailaaa  into  thia  ooontij.  (Tfanc. 
ii.  80,  aaq.,  iii.  106;  Xen.  HeU.  ir.  6.)  When  the 
Aetoliaoa  extended  their  dominiona,  Stratus  fell  into 
the  handa  of  thia  people,  whence  it  ie  called  by  Ljtj 
a  town  of  Aetolia.  It  ia  iieqaently  mentioDed 
during  the  Hacedonian  and  Roman  wan.  Neither 
Philip  V.  nor  hia  anceeaaor  Peiyena  waa  able  to 
wrest  the  town  from  the  Actoliana;  and  it  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  till  their  defeat  by  the 
Bomans,  who  reatored  it  to  Acamania,  together  with 
the  other  towna,  which  the  Aelolians  bad  taken  from 
theAcamanians.  (Polyb.  it.  63,  t. 6,  7, 13,  14,  96; 
LIt.  xxxri.  II,  xliiL21,  S2.)  Livy  (xliiL  21)  girea 
an  erroneous  deacriptioa  of  the  position  of  Stratna 
when  be  aays  that  it  ia  aitoated  above  the  Ambia- 
dan  gulf^  near  the  rirer  Inaehna. 

There  are  ooosiderable  remains  of  Stratna  at  the 
modem  Tillage  of  Strovigli.  The  entire  drcnit  of 
the  city  was  about  il  miles.  The  eastern  wall 
followed  the  bank  of  the  rirer.  Leake  disoorerad 
the  remains  of  a  theatre  situated  in  a  hdlow :  ita 
interior  diameter  below  is  105  feet,  and  there  seem 
to  have  been  abont  30  rows  of  seats.  (Leake, 
AbrtAem  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  137,seq.) 

STRAVLA'NAE  or  STBAVIA'NA,  a  town  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  fn»n  Siscia  to  Hnrsa, 
of  which  the  exact  site  fass  not  been  ascertained. 
(ft.  ^nt.  p.  265,  where  it  appears  in  the  ablat.  form 
SUriania.)  [L.  &] 

STRENUS  (Srpqm:  EA.  3t^»»),  a  town  of 
Crete,  which  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  (>.  r.)  men- 
tiona  on  the  authority  of  Henidian  (others  read 
Herodotus),  but  no  further  notice  is  found  of  it 
either  in  Herodotus  or  any  other  author.  [E.  B.  J.] 

STBGVINTA  (Srpt ovlrra),  a  plwe  in  the  sonth- 
eaat  of  Gomany,  near  Mens  Ascibnigins,  of  uncertain 
site.  (PtoLiLlI.§29.)  [L.  S.] 

STRO'BILUS  (St/kJCiAos),  a  peak  of  mount 
Caucasus,  to  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Prome- 
theus bad  been  fastened  by  Hephaestus.  (Arrias, 
Per^L  P.  E.  f.  12.)  [L.  &] 

STSO'NGTLE.     [Axoliak  lasuuta. j  I 
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STB01<6TLU&    ISKMnumSB  Mom.] 

STROTHADES  (Xrys^Ses:  Etk.  iTft^mleii: 
Sm/adia  and  StrimS),  fanaeAy  called  Phu 
(nAarraf),  two  small  ialanda  in  the  Laiaa  asa.  aba< 
39  miles  S.  of  Zaeynthna,  and  400  atadia  diatnt 
firam  Cyparisaia  in  Messenia,  to  whidi  ci^  thy 
belonged.  The  sous  of  Boreaa  pursued  the  Hatpei 
to  theaa  iaUnda,  which  wen  called  the  "  Taming* 
ialanda,  because  the  Boraadaa  hers  returned  bat 
the  pursuit  (Strab.  riiL  pi  369;  PtoL  iiL  !&.{ 
23;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  Plia.  ir.  12.  Sl  19;  Heh,  iL  7; 
Apoll.  Rbod.  ii.  296;  Apollod.  I  9.  §  21;  Tug.  AtL 
iii.  210;  Jt.  AiU.  p.  523.) 

STRUCHATES  l^rpoijc^t),  one  rf  the  n 
tribes  into  which  Herodotna  divides  tha  anaest  b- 
habitanta  of  Media.     (Herod.  L  101.)  [V.] 

STRUTHUS.     [HsKHioxB.] 

STRYHE  (IrpS^),  a  town  oo  the  &  coast  o( 
Thrace,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Heaembcia,  bchrea 
which  and  Stryme  flowed  the  small  river  Lism, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxea  ia  aaid  to  have  imk 
dry.  (Herod,  vii.  108.)  Stiyma  waa  a  oofanj  d 
Tbasoe;  but  diapotea  seam  to  have  arisen  nqiecliiig 
it  between  the  Tbaaii  and  the  people  of  the  aa^ 
bonriug  d^  of  Hamaeia.  (Philipi  sp  Demat.  f. 
163,  R.)  [J.  B.] 

STRYMON  (Srpefi^,  PtoL  iiL  I  &  §  18),  tie 
largest  river  of  Uacadonia,  after  the  Azina,  sad, 
befon  the  time  of  Philip,  the  ancient  boaadaiy  of 
that  country  towarda  the  E.  It  riaes  ia  M<nDt 
Sonniua  near  Pantalia  (the  priaent  GmeaiS) 
(Thuo.  ii.  96),  and,  taking  first  aa  E.  and  thta  • 
SE.  course,  flows  through  the  whole  of  M-~'i«"i« 
It  then  enters  the  lake  of  Prasiaa,  or  Cercinitis,  sai 
shortly  after  ita  exit  from  it,  near  the  town  of  An- 
pbipoUs,  fails  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  Pliny,  nl& 
leas  oorrectaeas,  places  ita  sources  in  the  Haeiaas 
(iv.  la  s.  12).  The  importance  of  the  Stiymoa  ii 
rather  magni&ed  in  the  ancient  accounts  of  it,  baa 
the  circnmatauoe  of  AmphipaKs  being  aeated  gear 
its  month;  and  it  is  navigable  onlya  few  milesfinan 
that  town.  ApoUodorua  (ii.  5.  10)  has  a  kgod 
that  Hereulea  rendered  the  upper  eaoise  of  the  rinr 
ahallow  by  casting  atooea  into  it^  it  having  bem 
previoualy  navigable  much  6uther.  Its  banks  woe 
much  friquentad  by  cnnee  (Jnv.  ziii.  167;  Vog. 
.^ea.  X.  269;  Mart.  ix.  308).  The  Sttymon  is  fi«- 
qnently  alluded  to  in  the  classics.  (C<aip.  Hesiod. 
T^eog.  339 ;  Aesch. SappL  258,  Agam.  192;  Herod. 
viL  75  ;  Tfanc.  L  200 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  323  ;  Mela.  iL 
2 ;  Liv.  xliv.  44.  &c.)  Its  present  name  is  StraBw, 
but  the  Torks  call  it  Karatti.  (Compk  Leaks, 
fforA.  Or.  iiL  pp.  225,  465,  &c.)        [T.  H.D.] 

STRYMCTNICUS  SINUS  (.irpviioniAs  c^m, 
Strab.  viL  p.  330),  a  bay  lying  between  Maeedonis 
and  Thrace,  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  paunsala  cl 
Chalddice  (PtoL  iiL  13.  §  9).  It  derived  iia  name 
from  the  river  Stiymon,  which  fell  into  it.  Now  tbe 
gulf  of  RemUna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STRYMC/NU  (iTpufiinm),  the  name  by  wUrh, 
according  to  traditior>,  the  Bithynians  in  Asia  ori- 
ginally were  called,  becaose  they  had  imm^nied 
into  Asia  from  the  country  abont  the  Stiymoa 
in  Europe.  (Herod,  vii.  75;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  itfi^iJ*.) 
Pliny  (v.  40)  further  states  that  Bithyma  ns 
called  by  some  Strymonis.  [L.  S.] 

STUBERA.     [Sttmbara.1 

STU'CCIA  (iTouKKla,  Ptol.  iL  a  §  3),  a  small 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain,  identified  by 
Camden  (pw  772)  with  the  Tthegtk  in  CwJifat- 
aUre.  [T.B.a} 
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STURA  (Stera),  •  liTsr  of  Kortfaem  Italy,  one 
of  the  confliunta  of  th«  Fadna  (Plin.  iu.  16.  a.  20), 
which  joina  that  river  a  few  milea  below  TWin 
(Angnata  Tanrinoram),  within  a  few  milea  of  the 
Duria  Minor  or  Dora  S^mria.  It  atill  retaioa  its 
ancient  name  and  ia  a  considerable  atream,  riaing  is 
the  giacien  of  the  Alpa,  between  the  Bocie  Mdon 
and  JUtrnt  ItHnm.  [£.  H.  B.] 

STURA  (StoutmOi  a  small  phwe  in  Fattalene, 
sear  t^  moatha  of  the  Indoa,  mentioned  by  Arrian 
(/fii  c  4).  [V.] 

STURIUM  INSULA.     [Phila]. 

STU'BNIUM  (SToSpvoi:  Eth.  Sbuninua:  Star- 
nooeio),  a  town  of  Calabria,  mentioned  both  hy 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  nranicipal  towna  oF 
that  region.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  77.) 
Its  name  ia  not  otherwise  known,  bnt  it  ia  snpposed 
to  be  repreaented  by  the  modem  village  of  Ster- 
aoccib,  aboat  10  miles  S.  of  Ltoca  (Lnpiae)  and  a 
abort  diatance  NE.  of  Soleto  (Soletnm).  (Clnver. 
Jtal.  p.  1331;  Somanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  114.)  There 
exiat  ooina  with  the  inscription  2TT,  and  types 
resembling  thoee  of  the  Tarentisea,  which  an  as- 
cribed to  Stnminm.  [£.  H.  B.] 

STYLLA'HGIUH  (aniAXtCrrw,  Folyb.  iv.  77, 
80;  iTvMAimr,  Staph.  B.  «.  «.:  Eth.  JkvXXirym, 
'i-niXAayitii'),  a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis  of  ui- 
certain  site,  which  BorTondered  to  Philip  in  the 
Social  War. 

STYliBARA  {Tkriittofo,  Sfarab.  viL  p.  327; 
l-nitif^  Polyb.  xxviiL  8.  §  8;  Stnben,  LiT.zxsi. 
39,  zliii.  20,  22),  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  regal 
Uacedonia,  which  is  by  some  assigned  to  Deuiiopoa, 
and  by  othera  to  PebigiDnia,  which  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  400  waa  the  third  encampment  of  the  consnl 
Sulpioias;  it  most  be  looked  for  in  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  C^I'*''^*!  '^ort&ara  Qnaee,  voL  iii.  p. 
306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

STYMPHAOilS,  a  district  annexed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, along  with  Atintania  and  Elimiotis,  to  Mace- 
donia npoo  the  oonqnestof  this  kingdom,  a.i>.  1C8. 
(Lit.  xIt.  30.)  From  the  mention  of  this  district 
along  with  Atintania  and  Elimiotis,  which  were 
portions  of  Epeinia  npon  the  borders  of  Thesaaly,  it 
would  appear  that  Stymphalis  ia  only  another  form 
of  the  more  common  same  Tymphalis  or  Tym- 
phaea  ;  thongh,  it  is  troe,  as  Cramer  has  observed, 
that  DiodoruB  has  mentioned  Stympfaalia  (Diod.  zx. 
28),  and  CaUimachos  speaks  of  the  Stympbalian 
oxen  in  that  territory  (ZTynm.  m  Dma.  179). 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  43)  likewise  mentions  a  town 
Gyrtona  in  Stymphalia,  bnt  in  this  passage  other 
MSS.  read  Tympbalia.  (Cramer,  Jindait  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

STYMPHA'LUS  (piTiiupaXj>s,iTiiulniluis,  Pans, 
•t  alii;  rk  2t)I;i^i|Aoi',  Schol.  ad  Find.  OU  vi.  129; 
Stymphalnm,  Plis,  iv.  6.  a.  10;  Stymphah^  Lncret. 
T.  31 :  Eth,  irvfupiKiot,  Srv/ii^Xio;),  the  name  of 
a  town,  district,  monntain,  and  river  in  the  NE.  of 
Arcadia.  The  territory  of  Stymphalna  ia  a  plain, 
about  six  miles  in  length,  boonded  by  Achaia  on  the 
N.,  Sicyonia  and  Phliasis  on  the  £.,  the  territory  of 
Mantineia  on  the  S.,.and  that  of  Orchomenns  and 
Fheneos  on  the  W.  This  plain  is  shnt  in  on  all 
sides  by  mountains.  On  the  N.  rises  the  gigantic 
mass  of  Cyllene,  from  which  a  prcgeoting  spar, 
called  Mt.  Stymphalns,  descends  into  the  pjain. 
(STiiupa»ji)  ipos,  FtoL  iiL  16.  §  14;  Hesyeh.  i.  v.; 
nivalis  Stymphalns,  Stat  Sik.  iv.  6.  100.)  The 
monntain  at  the  sontjiiem  end  of  the  plain,  opposita 
Cyllene^  waa   called  Apelsnnim  (tS  'KitiXjotipm, 
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Palyb.  IT.  69)*,  and  at  its  fiiot  ia  the  kata> 
vtfthra  or  aobtananeoas  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Stym- 
phalns (4  %Tttit/patit  Tdiuni,  Stiab.  viii.  p.  371; 
^  irviufnfidri  Xiftrri,  Herad.  TL  76).  This  Uke 
ia  formed  partly  by  the  rain-water  descending 
from  Cyllene  and  Apelanmm,  and  partly  by  three 
Btreams  which  flow  into  it  from  different  parts 
of  the  plain.  From  the  west  dsacends  a  small 
stream,  which  rises  in  Mount  Geronteium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  KattaiUai  and  from  the  east 
comes  another  stream,  which  rises  near  Duia.  But 
the  most  important  of  the  three  streams  is  the 
one  wliich  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain, 
from  a  copious  keialtfviysL  In  summer  it  Sows 
about  two  miles  throogh  the  plain  into  the  kata- 
Ttfthm  ef  Apelaumm;  but  in  winter  it  becomes 
almost  immediately  a  part  of  the  waters  cf  the  kke^ 
though  its  conne  may  be  traced  throngh  the  shal- 
lower water  to  the  katav^ra.  This  stream  was 
called  Stymphalns  by  the  ancients;  it  was  regarded 
by  them  aa  the  principal  source  of  the  lake,  and  was 
universally  believed  to  make  its  reappearance,  after  » 
subterranean  oonna  of  200  stadia,  aa  the  river 
ErasinuB  in  Argolis.  (Herod,  vi.  76 ;  Pans.  IL  3.  § 
5,  ii.  24.  §  6,  Tiii.  22.  §  3;  Stnb.  viii.  p.  371; 
Akoos,  Vol  I.  p.  201,  a.)  The  Stymphalii  wor- 
sbippsd  the  Erasinus  and  Metope  (McT^Vq,  Aelian, 
V.  B.  ii.  33),  whence  it  has  been  ooneluded  that 
Metope  is  ndy  another  name  of  the  river  Stym- 
phalns. Metope  is  also  mentioned  by  Callimschns 
(Jlymn,  m  Jov.  26),  with  the  epithet  pebbly  (wo- 
AiffTciu),  which,  as  Leake  observes,  seema  not  very 
q>pn^)riata  to  a  stream  issuing  in  a  body  from  the 
earth,  and  flowing  through  a  marsh.  {Pekponaetiaea, 
pi  384.)  The  water,  which  formed  the  source  of 
the  Stymphalns,  was  conducted  to  Corinth  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which 
considerable  remains  may  still  be  traced.  The  state- 
ment of  Pausaniaa,  that  in  summer  there  is  no  lake^  is 
not  correct,  thongh  it  is  confined' at  that  time  to  ft 
small  circuit  ronnd  the  katavdtbra.  As  there  is  no 
ontlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Uke  except  the  katavithra, 
a  stoppage  of  this  sabterraaeons  channel  by  stones, 
sand,  or  any  other  substance  occasions  an  inundation. 
In  the  time  of  Fanssnias  there  occurred  soch  an 
inundation,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of 
Artemis.  The  water  iras  said  to  have  covered  the 
plain  to  the  extant  of  400  stadia;  bnt  this  number 
is  evidently  compt,  and  we  onght  probably  to  read 
TtiTffapdKoyra  instead  of  Ttrpcucoaious,  (Pans.  viii. 
22.  §  8.)  Strabo  relates  that  Iphicrates,  when  be- 
sieging Stymphalns  withont  succeas,  attempted  to 
obstruct  the  katav6thra,  but  was  diverted  fhnn  hia 
purpose  by  a  sign  from  heaves  (viii.  p.  389). 
Strabo  also  states  that  originally  there  was  no  sub- 
terraneous outlet  for  the  watere  of  the  lake,  so  that 
the  city  of  the  Stymphalii,  which  was  in  his  time  50 
stadia  from  the  lake,  was  originally  situated  npon 
its  margin.  Bnt  this  is  dearly  an  error,  even  if  his 
statement  refers  to  old  Stymphalua,  for  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  lake  ia  leas  than  20  stadiai 

The  city  derived  its  same  from  Stymphalns,  a  son 
of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas  ;  but  the  ancient 
city,  in  which  Temenns,  the  son  of  Pelasgns,  dwelt, 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 


*  There  was  also  a  small  tovm,  Apelanma,  which 
ia  mentioned  by  Livy  as  the  place  where  the  Achaa- 
ans  imder  Miccstrstoa  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Macedonians  under  Andresthenes,  b.  o.  197.  (Ut. 
xzxiii.  14.) 
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■ad  all  that  hi  eoold  kun  raspeeting  it  wii,  tint 
H«n  ms  fonnarljr  worshipped  then  in  three  dif- 
ferent iMftmriee,  «s  nrpn,  wife,  and  widow  The 
modern  dtf  laf  npon  the  aoatheni  edge  of  the  hike, 
aboDt  a  mile  ud  a  half  fnm  the  katardthra,  and 
upon  a  rocky  promontary  eonneetad  with  the  ntoon- 
tains  behind.  Stjnphaloa  ia  mentioned  bj  Homer 
{IL  ii.  608),  and  alM  by  Pindar  {OL  tL  I6»),  who 
calls  it  the  mother  of  Aicadia.  Iti  name  dme  not 
often  occur  in  hiatory,  and  it  owea  its  chief  importanee 
to  ita  being  aitoated  apoo  one  of  the  moat  fraquented 
nutea  leading  to  the  westward  from  Aigolia  and 
Corinth.  It  waa  taken  by  ApoUooidea,  a  general  of 
Caaaander  (Diod.  zix.  63),  and  aobsequently  be- 
longed to  the  Achaean  Leagoe  (Pdyb.  ii.  SS,  iv.  68, 
&&).  In  the  time  of  Paosaniaa  it  waa  indnded  in 
Arg<>li*  (™>-  S3.  §  1).  The  only  boiUing  of  the 
city,  meoticned  by  Panaaniaa,  waa  atample  of  Ane- 
mia Stymphalia,  under  the  roof  of  which  were  figures 
of  the  birds  Stympbalides  ;  while  behind  the  temple 
atood  atatoas  of  white  marble,  representing  ycnng 
women  with  the  legs  and  thigba  of  birds.  These 
birds,  ao  celebrated  in  mythology,  the  destinotian  of 
which  waa  one  of  the  labonn  <rf  Heraelea  (^Dict.  of 
Biegr.  Vd.  IL  p.  396),  are  said  by  Panaaniaa  to  be 
aa  bug*  aa  cianea.  but  nsemUing  in  form  the  ibis, 
only  that  they  have  stronger  basks,  and  not  crooked 
like  thoae  of  the  ilna  (viiL  S3.  §  5).  On  some  of 
the  coins  of  Stymphaloa,  they  are  represented  ex- 
actly in  aooordaoce  with  the  deacriptico  of  Fao- 


The  territoTf  of  Stymphalna  is  now  called  the  vale 
of  Zanki,  from  a  Tillage  of  this  name,  about  a  mile 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Uke.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  npon  the  prqeoting  cape  already 
mentioned  are  more  unportant  than  the  conocy 
notice  of  Pausanias  would  lead  one  to  expect  They 
cover  the  promontory,  and  extend  as  &r  aa  the 
fenntvn,  which  was  included  in  the  city.  On  the 
steepest  part,  which  appeara  from  below  like  a  sepa- 
rate hill,  are  the  mine  of  the  polygooal  walls  rf  a 
small  quadrangular  citadel  The  drcoit  of  the  city 
walla,  with  their  roond  toweia,  may  be  traced.  To 
the  east,  bsnaath  the  aeropolia,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  temple  in  antia  ;  but  the  moot  important  mins 
are  thoae  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  hSl,  where  are 
Dumerona  remaina  of  buildings  ent  out  of  the  nek. 
Abeut  ten  minutes  N.  of  Stymphalna,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  medieval  town  of  Krinia  (Leake,  Aforeo, 
vol.  iiL  p.  108,  aeq. ;  /Uiiponnenaca,  p.  384 ;  Boblaye, 
Reektrdta,  4c.,  f.  384  ;  Boea,  iieijeii  m  Peh- 
poiute$,  p.  54 ;  Cnitina,  Pthpoimuoi,  roL  i.  pi  201, 
aeq.). 

STYRA(Ti3T<p«:  Etk-XrviMit:  S(Hra),atown 
of  Euboea,  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Caryatus,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  promontory  of  CyDOsnra  in  Attica.  The 
town  stood  near  the  shore  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
bay,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  Aegileia, 
now  called  Sturanin.  Styra  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
along  with  Caryatus  (/J.  ii.  539).  Ita  inhabitants 
were  originalij  Dryopians,  thongh  they  denied  this 
origin  (Herod,  viil  46;  Psns.  It.  34.  §  11),  and 
claimed  to  be  defended  from  the  demns  of  Steiria 
in  Attica.  (Strab.  x.  p.  446.)  In  the  First  Persian 
War  (b.  o.  490)  the  Persians  lauded  at  Aegileia, 
which  belonged  to  Styn,  the  prisooen  whom  they 
had  taken  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  ti.  107.)  In  the 
Second  Pendan  War  (b.  c.  480, 479)  the  Styriaus 
fiuglit  at  Artemiaium,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae.  They 
aent  two  abips  to  the  naval  engagements,  and  at 
Plataeae  they  and  the  Ervtriana  amounted  together 
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to  600  men.  (Herod,  nii.  1,  46,  ix.  S8;  Pant.  t. 
23.  §  3.)  They  afterwards  became  the  snljecls  of 
Athena,  and  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  1200  diachmaa 
(Thoc  Tii.  57;  Frans,  Elan.  Epigr.  Or.  n.  49.) 
The  Athenian  fleet  was  stationed  here  b.  c  S56. 
(Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  568.)  Stnbo  rdates  (x.  p.  446) 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  tUiae  war  Iit 
the  Athenian  Phaedma,  and  ita  territory  gina  t> 
the  Eretriana;  but  as  the  MaUae  war  ia  not  mes- 
tioned  elsewhere,  we  ought  probably  to  sabatitott 
Lcmtiae  for  it.  (Leake,  Nortlur»  Creaoc,  toL  ii. 
pp.  422,  432.) 

STYX  (2t^.  a  watcr&ll  descending  finn  i 
lofty  rock  in  the  Aroanian  monntains,  above  Koss- 
cris,  a  town  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  if 
Pheneos.  The  water  deacenda  perpeDdicnlarij  in 
two  slender  csscades,  which,  after  winding  aanaig  i 
labyrinth  of  rocks,  nnite  to  form  a  teneat  that  Uh 
into  the  Crathia.  It  ia  by  far  the  highest  watei&ll 
in  Oreeoe;  the  aoeneiy  ia  one  of  wild  dwnlalion;  lol 
it  is  almost  impoesible  to  climb  over  the  rocks  to  the 
foot  of  the  csinade.  The  wiidneas  of  the  tcenoy, 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  spot,  and  the  singnlaiity  if 
the  waterfall  made  at  an  early  period  a  derp  ia>- 
presaion  npiAi  the  Greeks,  and  inveated  the  Stn 
with  superstitions  reverence.  It  is  eorrectiy  descriM 
by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  former  poet  spab 
of  the  "  down-fiowing  water  of  the  Styx  '  (t)  ta- 
TfMiuror  irvyis  tSitp,  IL  xv.  37),  aiid  of  tia 
"  lofty  torrents  of  the  Styx  "  (JSirvyhs  BSam  oin 
^Mfo,  II  viiL  369).  Hesiod  describes  it  ss  "s 
cold  stream,  which  descends  from  a  ptedpitotts  lofty 
rock  *  (Mwp  ■^mxp^  ir'  iK  wn-p^i  KonXMrrm 
tlMliro-  I^^V!,  Thtog.  785),  and  as  "  the  per- 
ennial most  ancient  water  of  the  Styx,  which  taa 
through  a  very  ragged  place'  (STv^if  hftutt 
Wap  ityiyMi',  rb  8'  Iriai  KtcraoTa^Aaw  Sik  x^^, 
Th»og.  805).  The  account  of  Herodotus,  who  docs 
not  appear  to  have  visited  the  Styx,  is  not  so  acca- 
rate.  He  says  that  the  Styx  is  a  foantain  in  tlit 
town  Nonacria;  that  only  a  little  water  is  sppaRol; 
and  tiiat  it  dropt  from  the  rock  into  a  cavity  sar- 
ronnded  by  a  wall  (vi.  74).  In  the  same  passap 
Herodotus  relates  that  Cleomenes  endeavsored  to 
persuade  the  chief  men  if  Arcadia  to  swear  by  the 
waters  of  the  Styx  to  support  him  in  his  enterpriae. 
Among  the  later  deseiiptiona  of  tbia  oekbnMd 
stream  that  of  Pansaniaa  (viiL  17.  §  6)  is  the  most 
full  and  exact.  "  Mot  far  from  the  mitts  of  Nois- 
cris,"  he  says,  "  is  a  lofty  precipice  higher  than  I 
ever  remembar  to  have  seen,  over  which  deecosis 
water,  which  the  Greeka  call  the  Styx."  He  adds 
that  when  Homer  represents  Hera  swearing  by  tbi 
Styx,  it  ia  jnst  as  if  the  poet  had  the  water  cf  tb< 
stiesjn  dropping  before  his  eyes.  The  Styx  ns 
transfarred  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  lit 
invisible  w«ld  [see  Diet  of  Gr.  axd  Som.  Bioffr. 
and  Myth.  art.  Srrx] ;  bnt  the  watei&ll  of  Noaa- 
ciis  continned  to  be  r^arded  with  snperslitioDS  t<r- 
rocs;  its  water  wss  supposed  to  be  poisonoas;  end  it 
wss  believed  that  it  destroyed  all  kinds  rf  naseU  a 
which  it  waa  put,  with  the  exception  cf  those  madt 
of  the  hoof  of  a  hoiae  or  an  asa.  There  wss  > 
report  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  poisnxd 
by  the  water  of  the  Styx.  (Arrian,  AmA.  vij.  27 : 
Pint  Alex.  77,  dSs  Prim.  Frig.  20.  p.  954;  Pass, 
viii.  18.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  p^  389;  Aelian,  B.A*. 
X.  40;  Antig.  Hitt  MinA.  158  or  174;  Slob.  EeL 
Phyi.  i.  52.  §  48;  Plin.  ii.  103.  a.  106,  sxx.  16.  s. 
53,  xxxi.  2.  s.  19;  Vitmr.  viii.  3;  Seoee.  Q.  X 
iii.  25.)    The  belief  in  the  deleterionsnaton  of  til* 
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water  continnes  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
iuhabitants  of  the  anrroonding  villages  relate  that 
no  Teasel  will  hold  the  water.  It  is  now  called  ri 
Maupiaiipia,  or  the  BIa>;k  Waters,  and  somatimea  t& 
ApoKv-v^o,  or  the  Terrible  Wateis.  (Leake, 
Motto,  vol.  iii.  p.  160,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Rom  dureh 
Griediatbaid,  voL  i.  p.  400,  who  gives  a  drawing 
<^  the  Stjpx:  Curtitu,  Pthpomaoi,  vol.  i.  p.  I9S.) 
SUA'GELA  QtovayOM),  a  town  of  Caiia,  in 
which  was  shown  the  tomb  of  Car,  the  ancestor  of 
all  the  Carians  ;  the  pkce  was  in  fact  believed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  this  drenmstance,  for 
in  Caiian  ffoin  signified  a  tomb,  and  yiXas  a  king. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  Strabo,  who  calls  the  pUoe 
Sjangela  (xiii  p.  611),  states  that  this  town  and 
Myndns  were  preserved  at  the  lime  when  Mansolns 
united  sis  other  towns  to  form  Halicamassus.  [L.S.] 
SUANA  (SoDora,  PtoL :  £lh.  Snanensis :  Sotana), 
a  town  of  Southern  Etroria,  situated  in  the  vallej  of 
the  Fiara  (Arminia),  abont  24  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  20  W.  of  Volsinii  ^Bobena).  No  mention  of  it  is 
foond  in  histoijr  as  aa  Etruscan  city,  bnt  both  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a  mnnicipal  town  of  Etroria 
nnder  the  Roman  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  8;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  49.)  Its  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
modem  town  of  Sovaita  or  Soana,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  retains 
the  title  of  a  city,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  though 
now  a  veiy  poor  and  decayed  place.  It  has  only 
some  slight  remains  of  Soman  antiquity,  but  the 
ravines  aniund  the  town  abound  with  tombs  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  adorned  with  architectural  fafadea 
and  ornaments,  strongly  resembling  in  character 
those  at  Ctutel  d  Atto  and  Bieda.  These  relics, 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Etmria,  were  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Ainsley  in  1843,  and  are  described  by  him  in 
the  AmaKdelf  IiutUuto  di  Corriipondmea  Archto- 
liigiea  for  1843  (pp.  223 — 226);  also  by  Mr.  Dennis 
(  etnrin,  vol.  i.  pp.  480—600).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUARDONES,  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi  in  Korthem 
Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  south  d 
the  Sazones,  and  north  of  the  LangofaardL  (Tac. 
Gem.  40.)  Zensa  (Dia  DeuUdun,  p.  154),  de- 
riving their  name  from  taard  or  mard  (a  sword), 
regards  it  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Fharodini, 
znentimed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  IL  §  13)  as  living  in 
nearly  the  same  part  of  Germany.  [L.  S.] 

SUASNI,  a  rude  people  of  Asiatic  Saimatia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Portae  Caucasisa  and  the  Bha. 
TheypoBseasedgoldmineH(Plin.vLll.s.  12).  They 
are  probably  the  same  people  whom  Ptolemy  calls 
Surani  (Zovpovot,  v.  9.  §  20)  and  places  between 
the  Hippie  and  Ceraunian  mountaioa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU ASA  (iaaiaa :  Etk.  Suasanus :  Rn.  near  Cttittl 
Z^eone),  a  town  of  Umbria  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny,  of  whom  the  hitter  reckons  it  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  that  country.  Ptolemy  places  it, 
together  with  Ostra,  in  the  district  of  the  Senonee, 
and  it  was  therefore  situated  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennmee.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified 
at  a  spot  between  &  Lorauo  and  Ccutel  Xeone  in 
the  ralley  of  the  Cetaao,  abont  18  miles  from  the 
sea-  CoDsideiable  ruins  were  still  extent  on  the 
spot  in  the  time  of  Cluver,  including  the  remains  of 
the  walls,  gates,  a  theatre,  &c.;  and  inscriptions 
fonnd  there  left  no  doubt  of  their  identification. 
(CI  aver,  JuU.  pi  620.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUASTETIE  (Imaarityri,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  42), 
a  district  in  the  NW.  of  India,  beyond  the  PanjVii, 
and  above  the  junction  of  the  KMl  river  and  the 
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Indus.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  small  river 
Suastns  (the  Smatta  or  Suaad),  which  is  one  of  th« 
tributaries  of  the  Kabul  river.     [GoBTA.]        [V.j 

SUASTUS.     [Scastehk] 

SUBANECTI.    [SiLVAaBGTES.] 

SUBAXn.      [TtlBANTES.] 

SUBDINNUM.     [CiEHOMAiii.] 

SUBERTUM,  another  reading  oCScckktcm. 

SUBI,  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  which  entered  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
Subur.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4.)  Probably  the  modem 
FraneoU.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUBLA'QUEUH  (^SMaco),  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  about  24  miles  above  Tibur  (Ttvofi). 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  below  the 
lake  or  lakes  fomied  by  the  waters  of  the  Anio  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  and  called  the  Sihbbuiiia 
Staoha  or  SiMBBtvil  Laccs.  Theae  lakes  have 
now  entirely  disappeared:  they  wen  evidently  in 
great  part  artificial,  formed  as  reserroin  for  the 
Aqua  Marcia  and  Aqua  Claudia,  both  of  which  were 
derived  from  the  Anio  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Then  • 
is  no  mentiim  of  Soblaqueum  before  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  had  a  villa  there  called  by  Frontinns  "  Villa  Ne- 
rotiiana  SnbUcensis ;''  and  Tacitus  mentions  the  name 
as  if  it  was  one  not  familiar  to  eveiy  one.  (Tac  xiv. 
22;  Frontin.  de  il  juoad  93).  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  there  was  no  town  of  the  name,  and  it 
would  appear  from  Tacitus  (L  c)  that  the  place 
was  included  for  municipal  purposes  within  the 
territory  of  Tibur.  Pliny  also  notices  the  name  of 
Sublaqueum  in  the  4th  Region  of  Augustus,  but 
not  among  the  municiial  towns:  as  well  as  the 
lakes  ("  lacus  tres  amoenitate  nobiles  ")  firom  which  it 
was  derived.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17.)  It  appears  from 
mediaeval  records  that  these  lakes  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  middle  agee,  and  the  last  of  them 
did  not  disappear  till  the  year  1305.  (Nibby,  Dm- 
tonU,  ToL  iii.  p.  125.)  Subiaco  obtained  a  great 
celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  place  of  retire- 
ment of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  cradle  of  the  celebrated 
monastic  order  to  which  be  gave  bis  name.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  site  was  in  his  time  quite 
deserted,  and  that  the  modem  town  owes  its  origin 
to  the  monastery  founded  by  him,  and  a  castle 
which  was  soon  after  established  in  ita  neighboniv 
hood.     (Nibby,  I  e.  p.  123.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUBLATIO  (/«.  Ant.  p.  280)  or  SUBLA'BIO 
{Tab.  FaU.),  a  pbu:e  in  Bbaetia,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  convent  of  Sebat,  near  the  town  of  Clmutn. 
Some  suppose  the  correct  name  to  be  Subsavione, 
which  oocnrs  in  a  middle  age  document  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  [L.  S.] 

SUBUR  QtoiSmp,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  17X  a  town  of 
the  LaeStani  in  Hi«p«ni»  Tamconenns  lying  £,  of - 
Tarraco.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ptolemy  {l  e.)  ascribes  it 
to  the  Coeetani,  and  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  to  the  Iler- 
getes.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription.  (Qmter, 
p.  414.)  Variously  identified  with  Sitgf  and  ViUa- 
Hueva.  [T.  H.  D.} 

SUBUB(SaMiwp,PtoLiv.  I.§13).  I.  Atownin 
the  interior  of  Hanretania  Tingitana,  near  the  river 
of  the  same  name. 

2.  (TuA.  iv.  1.  §  2),  a  river  of  Mauretania  Tmgi- 
tana.  Pliny  (v.  1.  a.  1)  calls  it  a  fine  navigable 
river.  It  Ml  into  the  Atlantic  near  Colonia  Banasa, 
50  miles  S.  of  Lizns.  It  is  still  called  Suba  or  Cibu, 
and  rises  among  the  foresta  of  Afoimt  Soldo  in  the 
province  of  Scions  (Qraberg  of  HemsS,  Oat  Kaiier- 
reich  Maroiko,  tr.  by  Reumont,  p.  12).  [T  H.  D.]' 

SUBUS  (XoSlos,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  8),  a  river  on  the 
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SUBZDPABA. 


W.  oout  of  VSbjtk  Interior,  which  hid  its  sonre*  b 
Uoant  8«gi|iola,  and  discharged  itnlf  to  the  &  of 
the  point  of  Atlaa  Major;  now  the  Air    [T.  H.  D.] 

SUBZUPARA,  a  plaoi  in  Thracia,  on  the  road 
from  PhiHppopolis  to  HadrianopoUa  (/(n.  AnL  pp. 
137,  S31>  It  ia  called  Caitoiobn  or  Caatn  larba 
in  tin  Itm.  Hien$.  (f.  568),  and  Kmrrpi(afta  by 
Pracopiai  (ek  A*d.  ir.  1 1.  p,  90S,  <d.  Bonn),  and 
■till  rataini  the  name  of  Ctulro  Zarvi,  or  simply 
Zarvi.  It  has,  howerer,  alas  been  idaitifisd  with 
Bintmhf  and  CMniw.  In  the  Tai.  PmL  it  is 
cdled  Castra  Rabra.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'CCABAB  {Zmrxkfth,  PtoL  ir.  a.  §  25,  a  § 
SO,  ziiL  13.  §  11),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Han- 
letania  Caeearieosis,  Ijing  to  the  SE.  of  the  mooth 
of  the  Chinalapb,  and  a  Roman  oolony  with  the 
name  of  Colonia  Angnsta  (Plis.  t.  S.  a.  1>  It 
appears  in  Ammianns  MaradliDM  mder  the  name 
of  Of^nra  Sogabanitanmn  (zm.  5).  Manneit 
(i.  S.  p.  451)  would  identify  it  with  the  preeent 
Mamma,  when  Leo  AMeanna  (Lohnbach,  p.  382) 
foond  eoBsiderable  lemaina  of  an  ancient  dtf ,  with 
ioMsriptions,  ke.  [T.  H.  D.] 

6UCCI  or  SUCCORDH  ANGUSTIAE,  the 
principal  pass  of  Moont  Haemoa  in  Thrace,  between 
Philippopolia  and  Senlica,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  (Amm.  Marc.  zsi.  10.  §  2,  zziL  2.  §  2, 
XZTL  ID.  J  4.)  It  is  called  Xwni  bj  Sosomeno* 
(ii*  22),  and  2av<rciK«t  bj  Nicephorns  (ix  13). 
Mow  the  pasa  of  Stubt  Oerbmd  or  Demir  Kapi 
(Comp.  V.  Hammer,  Gfek.  det  Oimcm.  Rackt,  i.  p. 
175.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

8UCC(KSA  (TUnutmn,  TUA.  n.  6.  §  68),  a  town 
ct  the  Uenietes  m  Hispania  Tarraccnenais  [T.H.D.] 

SUCCOTH  (LXX.  2<»rx»«<i,  Vat,  3mx*,  Alex.), 
•  dtf  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  in  the  ralley,  formerly 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon 
\jotk.  xiii.  27).  It  is  connected  with  Zaithan  in 
1  King*,  Tii.  46,  where  Hiram  is  aaid  to  have  east 
hia  brasen  rasela,  &e,  for  Solomon's  temple  "  in 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  in  the  claj  gioond  betweoi 
Snocoth  anj  Zanhain,''  elaewhera  called  Zaretan, 
mentioned  in  the  aooonnt  of  the  miracoloos  passage 
of  the  Israelitee  (/mA.  iiL  16).  The  dtj  doobt- 
lees  derired  its  name  from  the  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jaeeb  mentioned  in  Genesis  (xxxiii.  17)  when  the 
name  is  translated  bj  the  LXX.  as  in  the  parallel 
passagein  Joaephns(i<ii<.  i.2I.§l),  2in|i>cU (booths). 
It  was  therefore  aonth  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Utt 
■Ution  of  Jacob  beibra  he  croaaed  the  Jonlan  to- 
wards Sheehem.  S.  Jerome,  in  his  oommentaiy  on 
the  passage,  aajs,  "  Sochoth :  est  naqne  hodie  cM- 
taa  tiana  Jordaaem  hoc  Tocabolo  in  parte  Scytho- 
poleoa,"  from  which  some  writeca  have  inftrred  that 
Sejthopolis  maj  hare  derived  its  name  from  this 
place  in  its  ncinity  (Bobinaon,  BibL  Sa.  toL  BL 
p.  175.  n.  5),  and  this  hypothesis  is  supported  by 
the  raepeetable  names  of  Reland,  Oennins,  and 
BoaanmttUer.  A  place  called  Suacdt  is  still  pointed 
oat  by  the  Aisbe  south  of  Beitan  (=3Betbsban<o 
SeythopoliaX  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  near  the 
month  of  Waif  Mi$.  [G.  W.] 

SUCCUBO,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetiea,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iiL  I,  s.  8.)  Capito- 
linna  mtntiona  it  under  the  name  of  Mnnicipinm 
Soeenbitaanm.  (Anttim.  PUL  1 ;  cf.  Florez,  Etp. 
Sagr.  ziL  f.  302.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCHB  (t*  Soiixov  ^pmplor,  Sixab.  xn.  p. 
770),  the  SvcmM  of  the  Hebrews  (2  Chron.  xii. 
3),  and  the  modem  Suaakim,  was  a  harboor  on  the 
western  ooast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  just  abore  the  bay  of 


snEL. 

Adnla,  lat  16°  N.  It  was  ooeopied  by  the  AtfTf- 
tiana  and  Gicaks  snccessJTely  aa  a  fat  and  tniisg 
statjon;  but  the  native  popalatkn  of  Sncfae  wen  tke 
Sabae  AethiopiaM.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SUCIDAVA  (SonrOow,  PtoL  iiL  10.  §  11),  • 
town  in  Moesia  Inferior,  between  Dnrastonni  nd 
Axiopolis.  if  tin.  AnLf.  S24;  Tab.  PaU.;  JieL 
/aap.)  Procopios  calls  it  ZvnSdea  (ife  .dad  iv.  7. 
Pk298,  ed.Bonn)and  aucICiSa(A.p.291).  Van- 
onaly  identified  with  Otmk,  ac  Atiaui,  iai  Stto- 
mm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

StJCRO  (So^Cfwr,  PtaL  iL  6.  §  14),  a  rinrrf 
Hispania  Tanaeonensia,  which  nee  in  the  amBT 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  a  S.  o&haot  of  Uoant  Idabah, 
and  after  a  considerable  bend  to  tha  SE.  SaAafA 
itself  in  the  Sncranensis  Sinns,  to  tlie  &  of  Vak^ 
(Strab.  iiL  pp.  158,  159. 163, 167 ;  Mela,  iL  6:  Hia. 
iiL  3.  aa.  4,  5,  1 1.)     Now  the  Xwcar.     [T.  H.  IX] 

SUCRON  (SoAcpw,  Strab.  iiL  p.  158),  a  ton  if 
the  Edetani  in  Hisiiania  TarracoDensig,  on  the  nn 
of  the  same  name,  midw^  between  Oanfaago  Non 
and  the  river  Ibems.  (Itm.  AmL  p.  400;  c£.  Cic 
Balh.  S;  Liv.  zxviii.  24,  xxiz.  19;  Appi  A  C  I 
110;  Pint  StrL  19,  &c.)  Itwasahready  deatnH 
in  tha  time  of  Pliny  (iiL  3.  a.  4).  VariMBly  pM 
at  Aleira,  Sueca,  and  CnUau.  (fit  Floret,  £fi 
Sagr.  t.  p.  35 ;  Harca,  Bitp.  ii.  5.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCRONENSIS  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  E.  caast 
of  Hispania  Tarrsconenaia,  now  tha  Gm^o/  Yalaik. 
(Mela,  ii.  6  and  7.)  [T.  a D] 

SCDKNI  (SovSqreO,  a  bribe  in  the  <Kt  i^ 
Germany,  about  the  Gabreta  Sihra,  and  in  doc 
proximity  to  the  Maroomanm.  (PtoL  it  1 1.  §  Ii; 
oomp.  SiDBin.)  [L.  Sl] 

SUDEBTUM  (SoMcprar:  EA.  Sndertsais).  i 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  Emiia,  Kf/pnttHj 
sitnated  between  Volsinii  and  the  -—  *— Tt.  boi  « 
have  no  clue  to  its  precise  sitnatioo.  The  mse 
itself  is  uncerUin.  The  MS&  of  Pliny,  who  eag- 
merates  it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Etnnu, 
vary  between  Sodertaui  and  Saheitani ;  aid  tbe 
same  variation  is  found  in  Livy  (xzvL  SS),  <!» 
mentions  a  prodigy  as  ocmrring  "in  fon>  Sadalan' 
Ptolemy  on  ths  other  hand  writea  the  name  2ii- 
ttftmr,  for  which  we  should  probably  -nai  tti- 
ttprm.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  Sa)  Cluver  wsnld  ideals^ 
it,  without  any  apparent  reason,  with  tha  MaleimB 
of  the  Itineraries,  and  pUca  it  at  Famaa.  Sartm, 
aftw  milee  ME.  of  Smam  (Siiana>,  wtmU  seem  b 
have  a  mors  plansibis  daim,  bnt  both  identiSealiat 
are  merely  conjectnraL  (Clnver,  ItaL  f.  517; 
Dennis's  Etraria,  voL  L  p.  478.)         [E.  H.  &] 

SUDETI  MONTES  (Sodtirrs  Hyiq),  a  range  d 
moantaina  in  the  SE.  of  Germany,  en  the  N.  of  iIm 
'Gabreta  Silva,  thus  forming  the  westeni  part  of  the 
range  still  called  the  SmkUn,  in  the  NW.  of  Bt- 
imua.    (PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §§  7,  23.)  [L.  S.] 

SUE'BDS  (Sa^et),  a  river  on  the  north  ooa< 
of  Germany,  between  the  Albia  and  Viadns,  wfaidi 
flows  into  the  Baltic  at  a  distance  of  850  stadia  u 
the  west  of  the  month  of  the  Viadns(Uarcian.p.53) 
and  which,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  IX 
divided  at  its  month  into  several  brandiea.  Kot- 
withstanding  these  ezpiidt  atatementa,  it  is  et- 
tiemely  diScnlt  to  identify  the  river,  vriieDoe  socc 
R^rd  it  as  the  Aene,  others  as  the  Warwi,  sid 
others  again  as  the  Viadns  or  (Mer  itaelf,  or  ratbff 
the  central  branch  of  it,  which  is  called  the  Sme 
or  Schmeut.  [L.  &] 

SUEL  (2oScX,  PtoL  iL  4.  §  7).  a  town  of  Hir 
pania  Beetica,  on  ttaa  luad  from  Uabeca  to  Gaiia 
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(/<«•.  Ant.  p.  405.)  According  to  inaoriptians  it 
was  s  Boman  mnnicipiam  in  which  libertini  had 
been  settled.  (Beines.  pp.  13, 131;  Spon,  UitcdLY. 
p.  1 89 ;  Orelli,  Iiucr.  no.  39 1 4 ;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3.)  It  ij  the  modem  Fuengirola.  (/rucn  in 
Aldrete,  Orig.  Ling.  Coat.  I  2.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUELTERI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  enn- 
merated  bj  Plhiy  (iii.  4),  between  the  CamataUid 
and  the  Veiracini,  The  name  Selteri  is  placed  in 
the  Table  above  Fonun  Jolia  (/W;b«).  Nothmg 
can  be  ascertained  aboot  the  position  of  this  people 

[CAMATDLLia].  [G.  L.] 

SUESLA.  PALUS,  a  large  lake  of  Germany 
mentioned  only  by  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  along 
with  two  others,  the  Estia  and  Uelsaginm,  bnt 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  lake  he  is  allading 
ta  [L.S.] 

SUESSA,  sometimes  called  for  distinction's  sake 
SUESSA  AURUNCA  (2iif<r<ra:  EA.  Suessannx: 
Setsa),  a  city  of  Latiam  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term,  bat  prerioosly  s  city  of  the  Anrmici,  situated 
on  the  SW.  slope  of  the  Tdcsnic  mountain  of  Soeca 
Monfina,  aboat  S  miles  S.  of  the  Liris,  and  8  from 
the  sea.  Though  it  became  at  one  time  the  chief 
city  of  the  Aomnci,  it  was  not  a  veiy  ancient  city, 
bat  was  fbnnded  as  late  as  B.  o.  337,  in  conaeqaence 
of  the  Aarunci  having  abandoned  their  ancient  aity 
(called  from  their  own  name  Aarunca),  which  was 
situated  a  good  deal  higher  ap,  and  aboot  5  miles 
N.  of  Suessa.  [Adrukca.]  Auranca  waa  now 
destroyed  by  the  Sidicini,  and  Suessa  became  thence- 
forth the  capital  of  the  Aarunci  (Liv.  viii.  IS). 
That  people  had,  after  their  defeat  by  T.  Manilas  in 
B.  c.  340,  placed  tliemselves  under  the  protection  of 
Borne,  and  we  do  not  know  by  what  means  they 
afterwards  forfeited  it:  perhaps,  like  the  neighbour- 
ing Ausonians  of  Vescia  and  Mintomae,  their  fidelity 
had  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of  the  Bomans  at 
Laattilas:  but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  ia  some 
manner  mcorred  the  displeasure  of  the  Bomans,  and 
given  the  latter  the  light  to  treat  their  territory  as 
conqaered  huid,for  ins.  a  313  a  Boman  colony  waa 
established  at  Suessa.  (Liv.  ix.  28 ;  Veil  Pat.  i. 
14.)  It  was  a  colony  with  Latin  rights,  and  is  men- 
tioned among  those  which  in  the  Second  Punic  War 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  required 
quota  to  the  Boman  armies.  It  was  punished  a  few 
years  later  by  the  ipposition  of  double  contributions. 
(Liv.  zxviL  9,  zziz.  15.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
the  Civil  Wars  of  Marias  and  Sulla,  when  it  espoused 
the  party  of  the  huter,  but  waa  surprised  and  occupied 
by  Sertorius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  85,  108).  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  had  passed  into  the  conditkm  of  a 
raunidpiam  by  virtue  of  the  Les  Julia,  and  is 
•poken  of  by  that  ontor  as  a  {msparoas  and  flourish- 
ing town:  it  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre  by  Antonius 
of  a  number  of  military  captives.  (Cic.  PhiL  iiL  4, 
iv.  2,  xiii.  8.)  It  recdved  a  fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  and  assumed  in  amaequence  the  titles  of 
**Colonia  Julia  Felix  Claadca,"  by  which  we  find 
it  designated  in  an  inscription.  {Lib.CoLf.  237; 
riin.  iii.  5.  a.  9;  Gruter,  7iMor.  p.  1093.  8;  OrelL 
Inter.  4047.)  Mnmerous  other  inscriptions  attest  its 
continuance  as  a  flonrishing  and  important  town  un- 
der the  Boman  Empire  (OrelL  Ituer.  130, 836, 1013, 
2284,3042;  Mommsen,/iucr.i2.iV. pp. 21(^^212); 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  existing  leouuns;  but  no 
meutian  of  it  is  foood  in  histwy.  Ncr  is  its  nam* 
found  in  the  Itineraries;  but  we  learn  from  existing 
traces  that  there  was  an  audent  road  which  branched 
off  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Hintarnaa  and  proceeded 
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by  Suessa  to  Teanum,  from  which  it  was  eontinned 
to  Benerentum.  (Hoare's  Clou.  Tour,  vol  i.  p.  145. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  line  given  in  the  Itm, 
AnL  p.  121 ,  though  the  name  of  Suessa  is  not  there 
mentioned.) 

Suessa  Auranca  was  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated satirical  poet  LuciUas,  whence  he  is  called 
by  Juvenal  "Anmncae  alomDos."  (Anson.  £put 
15.  9;  Jnv.  L  20.) 

The  modem  dty  of  Sata  nndoubtedly  occupies 
the  andent  site:  and  considerable  mine  are  still  vi- 
sible, including,  besides  numeroos  inscriptions  and 
other  fragments,  the  remains  of  a  temple  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  the  P'eseot)adi),a  remarkable  cry  pto- 
porticus,  and  several  extsodve  subterranean  vanlta 
under  the  chureb  of  S.  Btnedetto,  conxtmcted  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Soms  lemaius  of  an  amphitheatre 
are  also  visible,  and  an  andent  bridge  of  21  arches, 
constrocted  for  the  support  of  the  road  which  leads 
into  the  town  at  the  modem  Porta  del  Borgo.  It  is 
still  called  Ponta  di  Ronaeo,  supposed  to  be  a  oorrap- 
tion  of  Pon<<  Auruaco  (Hoare,  L  e.  pp.  145— 
147;  Ginstiniani,  Dit.  Topogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  28,  &«.). 

The  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  San  to  the  Liris  and  the  sea,  now  known 
as  the  DemoMiio  cU  Seua,  is  the  ancient  "  Ager  Ves- 
cinns,"  so  called  from  the  Ansonian  dty  of  Vasda, 
which  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early 
period  [Vescu].  The  district  in  qaestioo  was  pro- 
bably afterwards  divided  between  the  Boman  colonies 
of  Suessa  and  Sinuessa,  [E.  U.  B.] 


coin  OF  SUESSA  AUKUMCA. 

SUESSA  POME'TIA  (SoiWtra  IlmiuPTid»ri, 
Diunys. :  £th.  TUnurra'ot'),  an  ancient  dty  of  La- 
tium,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  in  historiial  times, 
and  the  podtion  of  which  is  entirdy  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  it  bordered  on  the  "  Pomptinus  ager '  or 
Pomptinae  Paludes,  to  which  it  wss  snp]msed  to 
have  given  name.  Virgil  reckons  it  among  the 
colonies  of  Alba,  and  must  therefon  have  considered 
it  as  a  Latin  dty  (^en.  vi.  776):  it  is  found  also  in 
the  list  of  ths  same  colonies  given  by  Diodoms 
(vii.  Fr.  3) ;  but  it  se«ms  oeitain  that  it  had  at  a 
very  early  perxxl  become  a  Volscian  dty.  It  waa 
taken  finn  that  people  by  Taiquinins  Supeibus, 
the  first  of  the  Boman  longs  who  is  mentinied  as 
having  made  war  on  the  Vokdans  (Liv.  i.  53;  Stnb. 
V.  p.  231;  Vict.  Vir.  lU.  8):  Stnbo  indeed  odis  it 
the  metropolis  of  the  Volsdana,  for  which  we  have 
no  other  authority;  and  it  is  ]»ofaahle  that  this  is  a 
mere  inference  bam  the  atatements  as  to  its  gnat 
wealth  and  power.  These  represent  it  as  a  place  of 
such  opulence,  that  it  was  with  the  booty  derived 
from  thence  that  Tarqninins  was  able  to  commence 
and  cany  on  the  construction  of  ths  Capitoline 
temple  at  Borne.  (Liv.  L  c  ;  Dknys.  iv.  60 ;  Cic. 
de  Rtp.  il  24;  PIm.  viL  16.  s.  15).  This  was  in- 
deed related  by  some  writere  of  Ajndae,  another  dty 
taken  by  Tarquin  (Val.  Antias,  op.  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9),  bat  the  cunsnt  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
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that  eomweted  with  Pametia  (Tie.  Bill,  iil  7!). 
Th«  nam*  of  Saou  Pom«tU  ia  only  once  nwntianed 
bafon  this  time,  as  the  pUoe  when  the  ions  of 
Ancos  Harcios  retired  into  enle  od  the  aeceasioD  of 
Serrins.  (Lit.  L  41).  It  ia  clear  alao  that  it  sor- 
Tived  its  eaptnre  bj  Tarqnin,  and  eren  appears  apiin 
in  the  wan  of  the  B^mblio  with  the  Volscians, 
ai  s  plaoe  of  gnat  power  and  importance,  lirj  in- 
deed caUi  it  a  "  Colcoia  Latina,"  bat  we  hare  no 
account  of  its  hanng  become  such.  It,  howerer,  re- 
Tolted  (according  to  liis  account)  in  n.  c.  SOS,  and 
was  not  talten  tUl  the  following  jear,  bj  Sp.  Caseins, 
when  the  city  wss  destroyed  and  this  inhabitants 
■old  as  slaTes.  (Lit.  iL  16,  17).  It  nsTertbeless 
appears  again  a  few  jeais  aftaiwards  (b.  c  495) 
in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  bat  was  again  taken 
and  pillaged  hj  the  oonsol  P.  Serrilins  (lb.  S5; 
Dieojs.  TL  39).  This  time  the  blow  seems  to  haTe 
been  decisiTe ;  for  the  name  of  Saeasa  Pametia  is 
oerer  sgain  mentioned  in  histoiy,  and  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  Pliny  notioes  it  among  the  cities  which 
were  in  bis  time  ntterlj  extinct  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  00  record  seems  to  hsTe  been  preserved  eren  of 
its  site.  We  are,  howerer,  distinetlj  told  that  the 
Pomptinna  ager  and  tlw  Pomptine  tribe  deriTed  their 
appsllatioo  ihsn  this  eitj  (Fest.  t.  v.  Pomptina, 
y.  S33),  and  there  can  therefore  he  no  doabt  that  it 
stood  in  that  district  or  on  the  Tcrge  of  it ;  bat  be- 
yeod  this  all  attempts  to  determine  its  locality  most 
be  parelT  conjectnnl.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUESSETA'NI,  a  people  cf  ffispania  Taira- 
conensia,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (zxt.  34,  xzTiii. 
S4,  xxsiT.  20,  zxxix.  42)  and  especially  in  con- 
nectioo  with  the  Sedetani  (or  Edetani).  Uarca 
{Bup.  iL  9.  4)  takea  them  for  a  branch  of  the 
Cossetani;  and  Ukert  (ii.  pLi.  p.  318)  seeks  them 
near  theCeltiberi,  Lacetani,  and  IleiKetea.  rT.H.D.] 

SUESSIONES,  or  SUE'SSONES  (OMtrtrant, 
Ptol.  ii.  9. 1  11),  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
Bemi  told  Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  3)  in  &  o.  57  that  the 
Sneasiones  wen  their  brothers  and  kinsmen,  had  the 
same  political  constitntion  and  the  eama  laws, 
formed  one  political  body  with  them,  and  had 
the  same  bead  or  chief:  their  territory  lurdered  on 
the  territoiy  of  the  Bemi,  and  was  cxtensire  and 
frrtile;  within  the  memory  of  man  the  Saessones 
had  a  idng,  Dintiacos,  the  most  powerfol  prince  in 
Gallia,  who  eren  had  the  dominion  of  Britannia;  at 
this  time  (n.  c.  57)  they  had  a  king  named  Galba, 
a  Teiy  jast  and  wise  man,  to  whom  the  Belgae  who 
were  combining  against  Caesar  ananimomsly  gaTe 
the  direction  of  the  war.  The  Soesaionee  had  twelre 
towns,  and  promised  a  oontingeDt  of  50,000  men 
for  the  war  with  Caesar. 

Caesar  (£.  G.  it  12)  took  Nonodanam,  a  town 
of  the  Soeaaiones,  and  the  people  submitted  [Novio- 
Dinruic;  Adoubta  Sd]188ioiiui(].  The  Soessiones 
had  the  rich  country  between  the  Oiie  and  the 
Mame,  and  the  town  of  Smasoat  on  the  Aime  pr*- 
■errea  their  name  unchanged.  The  SneasioDeB  are 
mentioned  (£.  (r.  TiL  75)  among  the  peoples  who  sent 
their  contingent  to  attack  Caeear  at  Aleaia,  b.  c. 
53;  but  ttinr  force  was  only  5000  men.  Caesar 
paid  the  Sneasiones  for  their  pains  by  subjecting  them 
to  thdr  Invthers  theBemi(£.  C  vUi.  6:  "qui  Bemis 
ennt  attriboti'');  in  which  passsge  the  word  "attri- 
bnti"  denotes  a  political  dependence,  and  in  Gallia 
that  signified  payment  of  money.  The  Bemi  took 
ears  of  tbemsetres  [Kkhi]. 

Pliny  names  the  Snessiooes  Liberi  (ir.  1 7),  which, 
if  it  means  ai^thing,  mi^  mean  tliat  thqr  wore  n- 


SUETRL 

leased  in  hia  time  from  their  dependence  on  tb( 
BemL  In  Pliny's  text  the  name  "Sueconi'' stands 
between  the  name  Veromandni  and  Sneasiones;  but 
nobody  has  yet  found  out  what  it  means. 

The  orthography  of  this  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain; and  the  present  name  Soittoiu  is  ss  ntar  the 
truth  as  any  other  form.  In  Strsbo  (it.  p^  19S) 
it  is  Soiwnritfnr,  and  Lncan  (L  423)  has — 

"  Et  Bitorix,  longisqne  leres  Saessones  in  amis:* 

Saeaaones  is  a  eorreetion;  Imt  tliere  is  no  doubt 
about  it  (ed.  Oudendorp).  [G.  L] 

SUE'SSl^A  (Zov^o-ouXs  :  EA.  Snessuhins: 
SeaoU),  a  city  of  Campania,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  that  country,  near  the  frootiera  of  Samniwi, 
hetwen  Capua  and  Nola,  and  about  4  miks  KE.  of 
Acerraa.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites,  as  nil  u  m 
their  campaigns  against  HannibaL  Thus  in  tbe 
First  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  343)  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
dedsire  rictory  by  Valerius  Corms  OTer  the  SanmiieK 
who  had  gathered  together  the  remains  of  their  umj 
which  had  been  prerionsly  defeated  at  Mount  Gionu 
(LiT.  Tii.  37).  In  the  great  Campanian  War  sharly 
after,  the  Sneasnlani  fallowed  the  fortunes  of  tht 
dtiiens  of  Capna,  and  shared  the  same  bte,  so  tint 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  they  most  luTe  obtained 
the  Boman  ciritas,  but  withont  the  right  of  safiife 
(Id.  Tiii.  14).  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  city  be«n 
a  coosidenible  part,  though  apparently  mare  from  ts 
position  than  its  own  importance.  The  line  of  bilb 
which  rises  from  the  lerel  plain  of  Campuii 
immediately  above  Snessula,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  of  Uonnt  Ti&ta,  ns  > 
station  almost  as  conTcnient  as  that  monntain  ilsdf, 
and  in  B.O.  216,  it  was  occupi^  by  Haxrdlns  iriti: 
the  Tiew  of  protecting  Nola,  and  watching  tie 
operatiuas  of  Hannibal  against  that  city  (Ljr.  xini 
14,  1 7).  From  this  time  the  Bomans  !«em  to  ban 
kept  up  a  pemunent  camp  there  for  some  jtuf, 
which  was  known  as  the  Castra  Clandiana.  bva 
tht  name  of  Marcdlus  who  had  first  established  it, 
and  which  is  oontinuiilly  alluded  to  dniii^  the 
operations  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  (Lir.  uiii. 
81,  xxIt.  46,  47,  xxr.  7,  22,  ixtL  9>  But  bm 
this  period  the  name  of  Suessula  disupesrs  foin 
history.  It  continued  to  be  a  municipa]  town  of 
Campania,  though  apparently  one  of  a  etnwiaiy 
class ;  and  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal  lank 
under,  the  Empire.  It  had  receiTed  a  body  ef 
Teterans  as  colonists  under  Sulh,  but  did  not  sttaia 
the  colonial  rank  (Strab.  t.  p.  349;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s-  9; 
OrelL  Itucr.  139,  130,  3333;  Ub.  CoL  f.  iSi). 
The  TabuU  places  it  on  a  line  of  road  from  Capoa 
to  Mola,  et  the  distance  of  9  miles  from  each  of  thoie 
cities  (Tab.  Paii).  It  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  its  destmction  it 
ascribed  to  the  Saracens  in  the  9tb  ceolnry.  lis 
ruins  are  still  risible  in  a  spot  now  occupied  by  a 
marshy  forest  about  4  miles  S.  of  MadiMlom,  nd 
an  adjacent  castle  is  still  called  Torre  di  Seaeii. 
ludcriptiona,  as  well  as  capitaja  of  Cfdnnons  acd 
other  architectural  fragments,  hare  beeai  finnd  then 
(PratilU  Via  Appia,  iii  3.  p.  347 ;  BonianeUi,  roi. 
iii  p.  590).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUETBI  (Semrrpfoi,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  42,  wrtnes 
Xmnrrpiai  in  seme  editions),  a  Lignrian  peo)de,  placed 
by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  above  tlw  Oxybii,  who  were  oa 
the  coast  between  Fr^  and  Aniiha.  The  Soetri 
are  tbe  hist  people  named  in  the  Trophy  of  tlie  Alps- 
If  the  fontion  of  their  town  Salinae  [SaldubJ  ii 
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propuly  fixed,  the  SneM  wen  in  the  nortliern  part 
cl  the  dioceae  of  Frijiit.  [G.  L.J 

SUEVI  (So^Soi  or  Sov^ffoi),  ia  the  designation 
for  a  Tety  large  portion  of  the  popalation  of  ancient 
Germanj,  and  comprised  a  great  nnmber  of  separate 
tribes  with  distinctive  names  of  their  own,  each  as 
the  Senuxnee.  German  asthors  generallj  connect 
the  name  Suerl  with  Sviban,  i.  e.  to  sway,  move 
unsteadily,  and  take  it  as  a  designation  of  the  nn- 
steady  and  migatory  habits  of  the  people,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Ingaevoneg,  who  dwelt  in 
Tillagee  or  fixed  habitations  (Zeoss,  X>k  DeuUeten, 
f.  S5,  folL);  others,  however,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason,  regard  the  name  as  of  Celtic  or  even 
Slavonian  origin;  for  the  Boinans  no  doabt  em- 
ployed the  name,  not  because  indigenous  in  Ger- 
many, but  because  they  heard  it  from  the  Celts 
in  Gaul.  We  most,  however,  from  the  first  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Suevi  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  i.  37, 
51,  54,  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  &c.)  and  these  of  Tadms 
(fferm.  38,  &c.):  the  Suevi  in  Caesar  occupied  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  and  about  the  country 
now  called  Baden,  while  Tacitus  describes  them  as 
occupying  the  oonntry  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Suevi  of  Caesar,  so  that  the  two  writen  assign  to 
them  quite  a  difierent  area  of  country,  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290)  again  states  that  in  his  time  the  Suevi  ex- 
tended from  the  Rhenns  to  the  Albis,  and  that  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Hermnnduri  and  Longobaidi, 
had  advanced  even  to  the  north  of  the  Albis. 
Whether  the  nations  called  Suevi  by  Caeear  and 
Tacitus  are  the  same,  and  if  so,  what  causes  mdnced 
them  in  later  times  to  migrate  to  the  north  and  east, 
are  questions  to  which  history  fnmisbee  no  answers. 
It  is  posBible,  however,  that  thoee  whom  ^aesar 
encountered  were  only  a  branch  of  the  great  body, 
perhaps  Cliatti  and  Longobardi.  That  these  latter 
were  pure  Germans  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the 
Snevi  of  Tacitus,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Danube,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
no  doubt  contained  many  Celtic  and  still  mora  Sla- 
vonic elements.  It  has  in  &ct  been  conjectnred, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  Suevi  was 
applied  to  those  tribes  which  were  not  pure  Ger- 
mans, but  more  or  leas  mixed  with  Slavonians;  for 
thus  we  can  understand  how  it  happened  that  in 
Uieir  habits  and  mode  of  life  they  di^red  so  widely 
from  the  other  Germans,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus;  and 
it  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  in  later  times 
vre  find  Slavonians  peaceably  established  in  countries 
previously  occupied  by  Suevi.  (Comp.  Pliu.  iv.  28; 
l>toL  u.  11.  §  15;  Oros.  L  3.)  It  deserves  to  be 
Dotioed  that  Tacitus  (Cerra.  2,  45)  calls  all  the 
country  inhabited  by  Suevian  bibes  by  the  name 
Suevia.  The  name  Snevi  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  b.  a  123  (Sisenna, 
qp.  Aitn.  t.  V.  kaeea),  and  they  were  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a  powerfiil  and  warlike  people.  Their 
country  was  covered  by  mighty  ibrests,  but  towns 
(oppida)  also  are  rpoken  of.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  19.) 
As  Germany  became  better  known  to  the  Romans,  the 
generic  name  Suevi  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
Slid  the  separate  tribes  were  called  by  their  own 
luunea,  although  Ptolemy  still  applies  the  name  of 
Saevi  to  the  Semnones,  Longobardi,  and  AngIL 

In  the  second  half  of  tlie  third  century  we  again 
find  the  name  Suevi  limited  to  the  cotmtry  to  which 
it  had  been  applied  by  Caesar.  (Amm.  Marc  xvi. 
lO;  Jomand.  Get.  55;  Tab.  Peut.)  These  Suevi, 
from  whom  the  modern  Sunbia  and  the  Suabiaiu  de- 
rive tbeir  names,  seem  to  have  bew  a  body  of  ad- 
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feulureis  nnxn  Tarious  German  tribes,  who  assumed 
the  ancient  and  illnstrions  name,  which  was  as  ap- 
plicable to  them  as  it  was  to  the  Suevi  of  old. 
These  later  Suevi  appear  in  alliance  with  the  Al»- 
mannians  and  Bnrgundians,  and  in  possession  of  the 
German  side  of  Gaul,  and  Switxerland,  and  even  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  they  joined  the  Visigoths. 
Ricimer,  who  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a  Suevian.  (Comp.  Zeusa, 
L  c;  Wilbelm,  Germonten,  p.  101,  &c.;  Grimm, 
DeuitcAe  Gram.  i.  pp.  8,  60.  ii.  p.  25,  GeicH.  der 
DeiUseAm  Spr.  i.  p.  494 ;  Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ. 
EpiUg.  p.  Ixxi.)  [L.  S.] 

SUEVICUH  MARE,  is  ths  name  given  by  Ta- 
elttis  (tferm.  45)  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  Ptolemy 
calls  the  iufiiKrutht  'dmayis  (vii.  5.  §  2,  viii.  10. 
§2.)  [L.S.] 

SUFES  a  place  in  Bysacena  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  47, 
48,  49,  51,*55).  2i<M  Sbibaor  Sbihah.  [T.H.D.] 
SUFETULA  a  town  of  Byxacene,  25  miles 
S.  of  Snfes.  In  its  origin  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  later  and  smaller  pUce  than  the  latter, 
whence  its  name  as  a  diminutive^little  Snfes.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  became  a  very  con- 
siderable town,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  centra 
whence  all  the  toads  leading  into  the  interior  radi- 
ated. Some  vast  and  magnificent  ruins,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  three  temples,  a  triumphal  arch, 
&c.,  at  the  present  S/aitla,  which  is  seated  on  a 
lofty  pUteau  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Wedlhdkmila, 
80  kilomtores  SW.  of  Kainpan,  attest  its  ancient 
importance.  (See  Shaw's  Trmeb,  p.  107 ;  Pe-  ' 
lissier,  in  Sevua  Areheol  July  1847.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SUIA  Ciuta,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.:  Eth.  Suietmt, 
3uUvs;  iisa,  Sladiatm,  §§  331, 332),  the  harbour 
of  Elyrus  in  Crete,  SO  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Poeci- 
latusus,  situated  on  a  phun.  It  probably  existed  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles,  though  now  entirely 
uninhabited.  Mr.  Pashley  {Tnteelt,  vol.  ii.  p.  100) 
found  remains  of  the  city  walls  as  well  as  other 
public  buildings,  but  not  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Several  tombs  east 
resembling  those  of  H&ghio  K^rko ;  an  aqueduct 
is   also    remaining.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SUILLUM  [HuLViLLUii.] 
SUINDINUM.  [Ckmohaki.] 
SUIONES,  are  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  (^Germ. 
44)  as  the  most  northern  of  the  German  tribb<, 
dwelling  on  an  island  in  the  ocean.  He  was  no  doubt 
thinking  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia;  and  Suionea  un- 
questionably contains  the  ixwt  of  the  modem  name 
Sweden  and  SicedeM.  [L.  S.] 

SUISSA,  a  town  in  Armenia  Minor  (A.  Ant 
pp.  207,  216),  where,  according  to  the  Motitia 
Imperii  (p.  27),  the  Ala  I.  Ulpia  Dacorum  was 
atationed  ;  but  its  site  is  now  unknown.     [L.  S.] 

SUISSATIUM  (in  Ptol.  SoufOTiaioy,  il  6. 
§  65),  a  town  of  the  Caristi  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  The  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  45)  calls  it  Seu- 
Btatium.  It  is  the  modem  VMoria.  [T.  H.  D] 
SULCI (SoAxoI,  Steph. B.,  Ptol.;  aevXx<»>Stnb.; 
SOAkoi,  Pans. :  Eth.  Sulcitantisi  S.  ^ntioeo),  one 
of  the  meet  considerable  cities  of  Sardinia,  situated 
in  the  SW.  comer  of  the  island,  on  a  small  island, 
now  called  /sola  di  S.  AnUooo,  which  is,  however, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  iathmua  or 
neck  of  sand.  8.  of  this  isthmus,  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  is  an  extensive  bay,  now  called 
the  Golfo  di  Palmas,  which  was  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Snicitanus  Portus  (Ptol.).  The  found- 
ation of  Suld  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  Cartha- 
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ginum  (Pwi.  z.  17.  {  9;  Clu&OL  B.  GOd.  518% 
and  it  mmi  to  hav*  b«aaw  ondar  that  paofk  ooa 
of  Um  moat  oaondonbla  dtita  of  Hantinia,  and  ooa 
of  the  ehiaf  acata  of  their  power  in  the  iaUod.  Ita 
name  waa  fiiat  meotianed  in  hiatorydiiring  the  Firat 
Puaio  War,  when  the  Carthaginian  geneiBl,  Hanni' 
bal,  baring  bean  defeated  in  a  aea-fi)(ht  by  C.  Solpi- 
eina,  took  rehge  at  Snld,  bnt  waa  akin  in  a  tnmnlt 
bj  his  own  aoldiera  (Zonar.  Tiii.  IS).  No  odiar 
mentioo  of  the  name  ocean  in  hiatory  till  the  Ciril 
War  between  Pompe;  and  Caeaar,  whin  the  citiaaaa 
of  Soki  leoaiTed  in  their  port  the  fleet  of  Naaidina, 
the  adminl  of  Pompay,  and  fomiahed  him  with 
anppliaa;  far  which  aerrioa  they  were  aertrely  pnn- 
iahed  by  Cataar,  on  hia  ratDm  from  A£nca,  B.  c.  4S, 
who  impoaad  oo  the  dty  a  ooatribntiaa  of  100,000 
ieatarcea,  beaidea  heanly  increaaing  ita  annual  tri- 
bnt«  of  cora  (Hirt  B.  4fi:  98).  Motwithstanding 
thia  infliction,  Soki  aeema  to  hare  oontinned  nndar 
the  Bomao  Empiia  to  be  OM  of  the  moat  flooriahing 
towna  is  the  ialaod.  Stiabo  and  Hela  both  mentica 
it  aa  if  it  ware  theaaoood  ei^  in  Sardiiiia;  and  ita 
monicipai  nnk  ia  attaatad  by  iDaeriptiona,  aa  wall  aa 
by  rUny.  (Strab.  t.  piSSS;  IfeL  iL  7.  §  19;  Plin. 
iii  7.  a.  13;  PtoL  iil  3.  $  S;  later,  ap  Da  la  Mar- 
moca,  Tol.  iL  ppw  479,  4831.)  The  Itinerariea  gi*«  a 
line  of  road  proceeding  fimn  Tibnla  direct  to  Saka,  a 
aufficient  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  latter  place. 
(/(M.  .dii<.  pp.  83, 84.)  It  waa  alao  one  of  the  four 
chief  epiaoopal  aaea  into  which  ««■<<'"■«  waa  dinded, 
and  aeema  to  have  oontinned  to  be  inhabited  throogh 
a  great  part  of  the  middle  agas,  bat  caaaed  to  eziat 
before  tlM  13th  oentnry.  The  nmaina  of  the  ancient 
city  are  distinctly  aeen  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
modem  Tillage  of  5.  .^iitMWff,  00  the  island  or  peninaola 
of  the  aame  name:  and  the  worka  of  art  which  have 
been  found  there  bear  tcatimony  to  ita  floorishiog 
condition  under  the  Bomana.  (De  la  Uarmora,  toL 
it  p.  357;  Soiyth'a  Sanlima,  p.  317.)  The  name 
of  Suldt  ia  ginn  at  the  preaent  day  to  the  whola 
diatrid  of  the  mainland,  immediately  opposile  to 
&  Aniioeo,  which  ia  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and 
beat  coltirated  traeta  in  the  whole  of  Sardinia. 
The  Snidtani  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  $  6)  are  eri- 
dently  tlie  inhabitanta  of  thia  district 

The  Itinerariea  mention  a  town  or  Tillage  of  the 
name  of  Sold  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  which 
must  not  be  oonibunded  with  the  more  celebrated 
dty  of  the  name.  (/(tn.  Ant  p.  80.)  It  was  pro- 
bably aituated  at  Giraiot,  near  TorloH.  (De  k 
Uarmora,  pw  443.)  [E.aB.] 

SULGAS,  rirer.  [GAixiA,p.  954;  VnroAuoM.] 

SU'LIA,  SULE'N A  (JouXla,  SoiA^m,  Sladitum. 
§§  324,  325),  a  pramonuiry  of  Crete,  65  atadia 
from  Hatala,  where  there  waa  a  harbour  and  good 
water,  identified  by  Ur.  Paahley  (Trmelt,  toI.  L 
pw  304)  with  a4gkio  Galine,  the  chief  port  of 
Amiri,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island.    [E.  B.  J.] 

SULIS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Dartoritom,  which  is  Daiiotignm  [Da< 
biobioom]  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  to  Gesociibate 
the  western  extreioity  of  Bntagitt.  The  distance 
from  Dariorignm  to  Snlis  ia  zx.  By  foUowiiig  the 
direction  of  the  ronta  we  coma  to  the  junction  of  a 
amall  iitw  named  Snielwith  the  rirer  of  BlaveL 
The  name  and  distance,  aa  D'AnriUs  aappoaea,  in- 
dicate the  positico  of  Soils.  [G.  L.] 

SULLONIACAE,  a  town  in  Britannia  Bomana 
(/(in.  Ant.  p.  471),  now  JSrooUey  HiU  in  Bert- 
Jurdtkirt.     (Camden,  p.  359.)  [T.  H.D.] 

i>ULUO  (Sermoaeta),  aa  ancient  dty  of  Litiom, 


scuca 

mantioael  cnly  by  Pliny  (iiL  6.  a.  9)  amng  tbM 
which  w«ra  extinct  in  hia  time^  and  iandonilf 
ooticedby  ViigiL  (^aa.  z.  517.)  It  a  mill  pi- 
bability  the  lame  place  with  the  modem  Serwatta, 
which  atanda  on  a  hill  between  Notfaa  and  Srb, 
looking  orer  the  Pontine  Manhea.       [E.  E  B.] 

SULMU  CSauX4tAw:  Elk.  Sahnooenn:  Ma«<\ 
a  dty  of  the  Pdigni,  aitnated  in  the  ralley  cf  tla 
Gmo,  in  a  apadoos  basin  Conned  by  tbejnacliiiicf 
that  rirtr  with  Bereral  minor  streams.  Thmau 
donbt  that  it  waa  one  of  the  principal  dtia  of  th 
Peligni,  as  an  independent  tribe,  bnt  as  neliee  if  it 
ia  fi«nd  in  history  before  the  Booian  coaqnoiL  A 
tndition  alluded  to  by  Grid  and  Silhii  JtiSa^ 
which  aaeribed  ita  fonndatian  to  Sciymoa,  a  PI117- 
gian  and  oDe  of  the  cooipanioia  of  Amtu,  is  m- 
dently  a  mere  etymological  fiction  (Grid,  FuL  ir. 
79;  SiL  ItaL  ix.  70—76.)  The  fint  meBtia  cf 
Sulmo  ooeaia  in  the  Second  Ponic  War,  win  ia 
territory  waa  raraged  by  H— «»«ih-l  in  B.C.  211,  bit 
withont  attarting  the  dty  itaalt  (Lir.  xxn.  U.) 
Ita  name  ia  not  noticed  during  the  Social  Wir,  a 
which  the  Peligni  took  ao  pnminent  a  part;  botat- 
oordmg  to  Florna,  it  anfiered  sarerely  in  the  nbl^ 
qnent  dril  war  between  Snlla  and  Maiiai,  biTiif 
been  destroyed  by  the  former  aa  a  punishmtet  lir 
iU  attachment  to  hia  riral.  (Fkr.  iiL  21.)  Tie 
expreeaiona  of  that  riietorical  writer  an  not,  honnr, 
to  be  conatmed  literally,  and  it  ia  more  probaUttbii 
Sulmo  waa  confiscated  and  its  lands  tmgai  bf 
Sulla  to  a  body  of  his  aoldiara.  (Zompt,  de  Oka. 
p.  261.)  At  all  arenta  it  ia  certain  that  Solan  n 
a  well-peopled  and  considerable  town  in  B.C  O, 
when  it  waa  occupied  by  Domiiins  with  a  prnax 
of  aeren  cohorta;  bnt  the  dtiaona,  who  wcra  bnar- 
ably  afiected  to  Caeaar,  opened  their  gaM  u  bit 
lieutenant  M.  Antonius  as  aoon  as  he  apjaand  b«- 
fore  the  pUoe.  (Caee.  B.  C.  L  18;  Cic  ai  iK 
TiiL  4,  12  a.)  Nothing  mote  is  known  Uiloriailr 
of  Sulmo,  which,  howerer,  appears  to  haraalnn 
continued  to  be  a  cooaiderablo  pniriadal  ten- 
Grid  apeaka  of  it  aa  one  of  the  three  niiiiiki{al 
towna  wboaa  diatricta  compcaed  the  teiritoiy  of  tbt 
Peligni  ("  PeUgni  para  tertia  mria,"  Jaur.  iL  16. 1): 
and  thia  ia  confirmed  both  by  PUny  and  the  Liber 
Coloniamm ;  yet  it  doea  not  eeem  to  bate  enr  ba 
a  huge  jdaoe,  and  Grid  himaelf  designates  it  »  • 
amall  prorincial  town.  (^Amor.  iiL  15.)  Fitn  ik 
Liber  Colooianun  we  learn  alao  that  it  had  neeiii 
a  colony,  probably  n  the  time  of  Augutm  (Plia 
iiL  12.  a.  17;  Lib.  Cobm.  pp.  229,  260);  tli«;b 
Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a  Colons.  !>■ 
scriptiona,  aa  well  aa  the  geographers  and  Itiner- 
ariea, attest  ita  continued  wr;«f«»»-«  aa  a  momdfel 
town  throughout  the  Baman  Empire.  (Smb.  t.  f 
241;  PtoL  uL  1.  §  64;  7'a».  Pmt;  OiA Iter- 
3856  ;  Hoenmaen,  yaaer.  R.lf.  yf.  287— iS9.) 
The  modem  dty  of  8>Jmoma  andonbtedly  Mcapi« 
the  andent  nte:  it  ia  a  toleFiU>ly  floariaUog  pin 
and  an  episcopal  see,  having  succeeded  to  that  liir- 
nity  after  the  fall  of  Vaha,  which  had  atiseaoo  ila 
ruins  of  Corfiniom.  (Bomandli,  toL  iiL  jf.  IM— 
156.) 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Sohno  is  deiind  fiaa  its 
having  been  the  birth|dace  of  Ovid,  who  ivpealnilr 
alludes  to  it  as  such,  and  celebratea  ita  lahibni;. 
and  the  nnmeiooa  streams  of  dear  and  poioral 
water  in  which  ita  neighbonihood  abounded.  Bat. 
like  the  whole  district  of  the  Peligni,  it  «9  o- 
tremely  cold  in  winter,  whence  Grid  hindf.  "^ 
Silius  Italicus  in  imitation  cfhim,  calls  it"  {dida 
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Snhno'*  (Orid,  Ftutit.  81,  Tri§L  ir.  10. 3,  Amor. 
ii.  16;  SiL  ItaL  viii.  511.)  Its  territocr  was  tadk, 
both  in  com  and  wine,  and  one  diatrict  of  it,  the  Pagos 
Fsbianiu,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pliaj  (zrii. 
26.  >.  43)  for  the  care  beatswad  on  the  irrigation  of 
the  Tineyarda. 

The  remaina  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  little  in- 
terest aa  ruins,  but  indicate  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable  town  ;  among  them  are  the  vestigea  of  an 
amphitheatre,  s  theatre,  and  thermae,  all  of  them 
without  the  gates  of  the  modem  city.  About  2 
miles  from  thence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morrau, 
are  some  ruins  of  reticulated  maaoniy,  probably  thoee 
of  a  Boman  villa,  which  has  been  called,  withont  the 
slightest  reason  oc  authority,  that  of  Orid.  (Soma- 
nelli,  vol  iiL  pp.  159,  161;  CraTsn'a  Abnuzi,  toI. 
iL  p.  32.) 

Sulmo  was  distaut  seren  miles  from  Corfinium,  as 
we  learn  both  from  the  Tabula  and  from  Caesar. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18;  Tab.  Peat.)  Ovid  telle  na  that 
it  was  90  miles  from  Some  {Tritt.  It.  10.  4)^  a 
statement  evidently  meant  to  be  precise.  The  actual 
distance  by  the  highroad  would  be  94  miles ;  viz. 
70  to  Cerfbnnia,  17  from  thence  to  Corfinium,  and  7 
from  Cor6mnm  to  Sulmo,  (lyAnville,  AnaL  04ogr. 
de  tIbUie,  pp.  1 75, 1 79.)  There  was,  however,  p>x>- 
bably  a  branch  road  to  Sulmo,  after  passing  the  Mona 
Imens,  avoiding  the  detour  by  Coi-finium.  [  E.  H.  B.] 

SUHATIA  (iw/tarla.  Pans.  viiL 3.  §  4;  Staph. 
B.  s.  v.;  imifnrrla.  Pans.  viiL  36.  §  7 ;  2ovfuiT<iar, 
Pans.  viii.  27.  §  3;  2av/i^«a,  Steph,  B.  J.  v.),  a 
town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Iilaanalia,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mt.  Maenalus.  It  waa  probably 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  now  called  St/ttmna,  where 
there  are  some  remains  of  polygonal  walls.  (Leake, 
Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  51 ;  Boss,  Pekponnet,  p.  120.) 

SUHHOMTORIUM,  a  place  in  Vindelicia  {It. 
Ant.  p.  277),  where,  according  to  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii, the  commander  of  the  3rd  legion  was  stationed. 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

SUHMUS  PYRENAEUS.  One  of  the  passes  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Antomne  Itin.  and  the 
Table  was  on  the  road  from  Narbo  (Narboime)  to 
Juncaria  (Tw^jnera)  in  Spain.  The  road  paased  from 
Narbo  through  Ad  Centntiones  and  Ad  Stabnlnm  ; 
but  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  are  not  correct;  nor  is 
the  distance  in  the  Itin.  correct  from  Snmmns  Pyre- 
naeua  to  Jnncaria.  The  pass,  however,  is  well 
marked ;  and  it  is  the  Col  de  Pertut,  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  fort  of  BdUgarde.  This  is  the  road 
by  which  Hannibal  entered  Gallia,  and  the  Somaq 
anniea  marched  from  Gallia  into  Spain.  A  second 
pass  named  Summus  Pyrenaeus  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
was  on  the  road  from  Benehamnm  [Behehahndm] 
in  Aquitania  to  Gaesaraugnsla  (Soro^oKt)  in  Spain. 
The  road  went  through  Hun  {Oleron)  and  Aspa 
Lnca  [Aspa  Luca]  and  Forum  Lignenm  [Forum 
Ltoseum],  which  is  5  from  Summus  Pyrenaeus. 
This  road  follows  the  G<ae  dAipe  firom  Oleroa; 
and  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  there  are  two 
roads,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
That  to  the  right  called  Port  de  Benure  mnat  be 
the  old  road,  because  it  leads  into  the  valley  of 
Aroffuee  and  to  Beilo  in  Spain,  which  is  the 
Ebellinnm  of  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Summns 
Pyrenaeus  to  Saragoia. 

There  is  a  third  pass  the  most  western  of  all  also 
named  Snmmos  Pyrenaeus  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  {Box)  in  Aquitania  to  Pompelon  {Pam- 
plona) in  Spain.  The  Summns  Pyrenaeus  is  the 
Sornmet  de  Cattel-Piaon,  bum  which  we  descend 
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into  tlie  valley  of  SoaeetvaBet  on  the  mad  to  Pam- 
plona [Imcb  Ptbehaxus].  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
#c)  [G.L.] 

SUNA  [Abobioihxs.] 

SU'NICL  Tacitus  {BitL  iv.  66)  mentions  the 
Snnici  in  the  history  of  the  war  with  Civilia.  Ci- 
vilis  haling  nwde  an  alliance  with  the  Agrippinensea 
{Coin)  resolved  to  try  to  gain  over  the  nearest 
people  to  Coh,  and  be  first  secured  the  Snnici. 
Claudius  Labeo  opposed  bun  with  a  ibrce  hastily 
nised  among  the  Betaaii,  Tnngri  and  Nervii,  and  he 
was  confident  in  his  position  by  having  pcsseeaon  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Hosa.  [Poms  Mosab].  Mo 
certain  condnsion  as  to  the  position  of  the  Snnici 
can  be  derived  fivm  this;  bat  perhaps  they  were 
between  Coin  and  the  Maae.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  men- 
tions the  Snnici  between  the  Tungri  and  the  Fiisia- 
bones.  [G.  L.] 

SITNIUH  (3o6yuai:  Bth.  iovntit),  the  name  of 
a  promontory  and  demus  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Attica.  The  pnsnontoiy,  which  forms  the  moet 
southerly  point  in  the  country,  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  die  tutelary 
goddess  of  Attica.  (Pans.  L  1.  §  1;  ^toiyior  ip6y, 
Hom.  Od.  iiL  278  ;  Soph.  Ajax,  1335;  Eurip.  CfcL 
292;  Vitrnv.  iv.  7).  Sanioin  waa  fortified  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  PeloponnesiaD  War(B.a  413) 
for  the  purpoee  of  protecting  the  passage  of  the  com- 
ships  to  Athens  (Thuc  viii.  4),  and  was'  regarded 
fpom  that  time  as  one  of  the  principal  fbrtreses  of 
Attica  (Comp.  Dem.  pro  Cor.  p.  238 ;  Lit.  zxxi. 
25;  ScyUx,  p-  21.)  Its  proximity  to  the  silver 
mines  of  Lanrinm  probably  contributed  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  passed  into  li  pivrerb  (Aoazand.  «g>. 
Atken.  vi.  p.  263,  c)  ;  but  even  ia  the  time  of 
Cicercithadsunkintodecay(a(i.itt,xiii.  10).  The 
circuit  of  the  walla  may  still  be  traced,  except  where 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rocks  aSorded  a  natural 
defence.  The  walls  which  are  fortified  with  square 
towers,  are  of  the  moet  regular  Hellenic  masonry, 
and  enclose  a  space  of  a  little  mm  than  half  a  mile  in 
ciroumferenoe.  The  aoutheni  part  of  Attica,  ex- 
tending northwards  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
as  far  as  Thoricus  on  the  east,  and  Anapblystus  on 
the  west,  is  called  by  Herodotns  the  Suniac  angle 
(rhf  yowhp  rhr  SovFuuc^y,  ir.  99).  Though 
Sunium  was  especially  sacred  to  Athena,  we  learn 
from  Aristophanes  {EquiL  557,  .^ce>,  869)  that 
Poeeidon  was  also  worshipped  there. 

The  promontory  of  Simium  is  now  called  Cope 
Kolonnet,  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
which  still  crown  its  summit  Leake  observes  that 
"  the  temple  was  a  Doric  hexastyle;  but  none  of 
the  oolomns  of  the  fronts  remain.  The  original 
nnmbsr  of  those  in  the  flanks  is  nncertain;  but 
there  are  still  standing  nine  columns  of  the  southern, 
and  three  of  the  northern  side,  with  their  archi- 
travea,  together  with  the  two  columns  and  one  of 
the  antae  of  the  pronaus,  also  bearing  their  archi- 
traves. The  columns  c^  the  peristyle  were  3  feet 
4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  2  feet  7  inchea 
under  the  capital,  with  an  intercolumniation  below 
of  4  feet  11  inches.  The  height,  including  the 
capital,  was  19  feet  3  inches.  The  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  building  has  canaed  a  great  conraaion  in 
the  snr&ce  of  the  msrble,  whidi  was  probably 
brought  from  the  neighbonring  mountuns;  for  it  ia 
less  homogeneous,  and  of  a  coaner  grain,  than  the 
marble  of  Pentele.  The  walla  of  the  fortress  were 
faced  with  the  same  kind  of  stone.    The  entabla- 
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ton  of  Um  ptrictjh  of  the  tample  «a«  adormad 
with  •eolptnia,  Mma  nniaiiii  of  ithicli  have  been 
foand  WDOO);  tin  ruina.  North  of  the  temple,  and 
nrarly  in  a  line  with  its  eaatont  front,  an  fonnda- 
Uona  of  the  Propylaeom  or  entrance  into  the  laerad 
periboloi:  it  waa  aboot  SO  feet  long  and  30  brawl, 
and  preaented  at  either  end  a  front  of  two  Doric 
columna  between  antae,  inpportinK  a  pedimonL  The 
oolamns  were  17  feet  high,  including  the  capital, 

3  feet  10  inchea  in  diameter  at  the  baae,  with  an 
opening  between  them  of  8  feet  8  inchM,"  (rAe 
Dami  of  AUiea,  p.  63,  2nd  ed.)  Leake  remarks 
that  tlwre  are  no  traces  of  anj  third  building  riisibla, 
and  that  we  most  therefore  concloda  that  here,  aa 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens,  Foaeidon 
was  honoured  onlj  with  an  altar.  Wordsworth, 
however,  remarks  that  a  little  to  the  ME.  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  a  coniral 
bill,  where  ars  extcnsire  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  may  perhaps  bs  the  remaiaa  of  the 
tample  of  Poaeidoa.    {Alkmt  omd  Attica,  p.  207.) 

SUNNESIA,  a  amaU  iaiaod  oo  the  S.  coast  «< 
Spain  (Geogr.  Kav.  t.  S7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUNONEXSiS  LACUS^  a  lake  in  Bithynia, 
between  the  Ascania  Lacua  and  the  river  Sangarioa. 
(Amm.  Uarc  xzvL  8.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
lake  which  ia  mentioned  by  Evagriaa  (^BiiL  Eod. 
u.  14)  under  the  name  of  Buiini  Al^/)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Micomedeia,  and  which  ia  at  present 
known  under  the  name  of  SJiabtmja.  It  seems,  also, 
to  be  tbe  same  lake  from  which  the  younger  Pliny 
(x.  SO)  proposed  to  cat  a  canal  tn  the  sea.     [L.  S.] 

SUPERAEQUUM  or  SUPEREQUUtl  (£(A. 
Snperteqaanos:  Cattel  Vecchio  Subequo),  a  town  of 
tbe  Peligni,  one  of  the  three  which  poaaeaaed  mn- 
Bicipal  rights,  and  among  which  the  territory  of  that 
people  was  divided.  [Psuoiii.]  Hence  it  is  men- 
tiooed  both  by  Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm, 
where  it  ia  termed  "Colonia  Snperaeqnana."  It 
nceived  a  oolony  of  veterans,  probably  under  An- 
gnstua,  to  which  a  fresh  body  of  coloniata  was  added 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Anrelins.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  229  j  Znmpt,  de  C<Am.  p.  361.)  Tbe 
name  ia  not  mentioned  by  apy  other  author,  but 
aeveral  inacriptions  attest  ita  municipal  importince. 
Its  site,  which  was  erroneooaly  transferred  by  Clu- 
verina  to  Palma,  was  clearly  fixed  by  Uolstanius 
at  a  ]daoe  still  called  Caitel  VeeeUo  Sabeguo  (in 
older  documents  Svbnqao  or  Subngo'),  whore  tJie 
inacriptiona  alluded  to  are  siill  extant.  It  ia  aituated 
on  a  hill  on  tlia  right  bank  of  the  Atenus,  and  abont 

4  milea  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Valeria.  Ita  terri- 
tory probably  comprised  the  billy  district  between  that 
road  and  tbe  Atemna.  (Clnver,  IldL  p.  758;  Holsten, 


Not.  m  Chimr.  p.  145;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  134 — 
"37;  Honunsen,  /nser.  R.  AT.  p. 
SCPERATIL    [AurnEKS.] 


I.  pp.  13 
[E.H. 


B.] 


SUPEBUM  HARE.  [Aduaticdx  Habb.] 
SU'PPARA  (^iaiwnfa,  PeripL  M.  E.  c.  52,  ed. 
HB1I.X  a  place  ou  the  western  coast  of  Smdottan, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Barygaza  or  Btroaek. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  iovrdpa  (vii.  I.  §  6).  In  Laswtn's 
map  it  is  pUeed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tipali  or 
Managlxna,  not  £tr  to  the  N.  of  Swat.  This  plaee 
is  also  mentioned  by  Edriai  (L  p.  171),  and  by  Coa- 
mas  Indicopleustea  tmder  the  form  of  'OfPaSii  (p. 
337,  ed.  Moat&oc).  It  baa  been  suspected,  with 
much  reason,  by  Benfey,  that  this  ia  the  "  Ophir  "  of 
the  Bible, — the  name  in  Sanacrit  and  Hebrew  re- 
spectively ofiisriog  some  remarkable  analogies.  (Ben- 
fey, art  Indien,  in  Ench  md  Gruber,  p.  28.)    [V.] 


SUBtdS. 

8CRA  (rh  lovpa :  Elh.  ionpip'is).  a  city  of  Sjrm, 
ntaated  on  tbe  Euphrates,  in  the  district  of  Film;. 
rme,  long.  72°  40*,  laL  35°  40*  of  Ptokoij,  vht 
places  it  between  Alalia  and  Abunata  (v.  15.  §  JS); 
apparently  the  Snre  of  the  Peolinger  Table,  loconl- 
ing  to  which  it  was  105  H.P.  dutant  from  PilmnL 
It  is  called  in  tbe  Notiliae  Imperii  (§  24)  fUiii 
Turina  Sura  (ap.  Hannert,  f,  408).  It  is  [nv 
bably  identical  with  the  Ura  of  Pliny,  when,  icniiil- 
ing  to  bim,  the  Euphratee  turns  to  the  cast  fina  tbi 
deserU  <^  Pahnyra  (v.  24.  a.  87).  He,  hsmtm, 
mentiona  Sura  (26.  a.  89)  aa  the  neanat  ton  u 
Philiacam,a  townofthePaithiansantbeEiifbiita 
It  was  126  stadia  distant  from  Heliopoiis,  wUdi  n 
ntnatad  in  what  waa  called  "  Barbaricu  cam|».' 
It  waa  a  Baman  gairiaou  of  aoma  impoitaaa  ii  ih 
Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarioa ;  and  a  hll  acoait 
ia  given  of  tbe  cirvumataDcei  under  which  it  m 
taken  and  burned  by  Choaraea  L  (a.  ix  SSiX  <^ 
having  marehed  three  long  days'  jonraey  Ani  Cir- 
cesinm  to  Zeoobia,  along  tbe  coorse  of  the  Egpbnia, 
thence  proceeded  an  cqnal  diatance  up  tbe  rirtr  B 
Sura.  Inadental  mention  of  the  bishop  pnra  thtf 
it  was  then  an  epiaoopal  see.  (Procop.  &IL  Ptrt  L 
18,  ii.  S.)  Its  walls  were  ao  weak  that  it  4id  sit 
hold  out  more  than  half  an  hoar ;  but  it  was  ite* 
wards  more  substantially  fortified,  by  order  of  tia 
emperor  Jnstinian.  (Id.  de  Aedijicm  JuMm. 
ii.  9.)  "  About  36  miles  below  Balis  (tbe  AUU  <f 
Ptolemy),  fallowing  the  oouiae  of  tbe  river,  m  lis 
ruins  of  Sara ;  and  about  6  miles  lower  is  tbt  M 
of  ELHaamamT  which  Col.  Cheaney  ideotifei  viii 
tbe  Zeugma  of  Thapeacus,  where,  acooidiiig  to  kol 
tradition,  the  army  of  Alexander  craaaed  ibt  £>- 
pliratea  (£zpei£(>oa/br  Surrey,  ^  voL  i.  p  iii). 
In  the  Chart  (iii.)  it  is  called  Soonak.  snd  snrkol 
aa  "  brick  ruins,"  and  it  is  prohable  that  ibt  eiio- 
aive  brick  mina  a  little  bdow  this  site,  betwia  ii 
and  Phmua  (Tfaapaacus),  may  be  tlie  remiim  i 
Alsmata,  mentionad  in  connection  with  Son  br 
Ptolemy.  Ainsworth  is  certainly  wrong  in  idanli^ 
the  modem  Surij/di  with  ths  ancient  Thspsacu 
(p.  72).  [G.W.] 

SURA.abranchortheHaseHainGalGa.  Ann- 
nins  {Motella,  r.  354): — 

"  Namqoe  et  Pronaeae  Nemesaeqne  adjnts  nwti 
Son  tnas  properat  non  degener  ire  sab  uodu.' 

The  Sura  (Sour  or  San),  oomaa  fron.  Ltxaikmf, 
and  afker  receiving  the  Pronaea  {Pnmi)  and  Kodm 
(ifnru),  joins  tbe  Our,  which  ikUs  into  tbe  ifoidiK 
the  left  bank  above  Augusta  Trevironun.    [G.  L.] 

SURAE.     [SoRAE.] 

SURASE'MAE  {iovpiuHimi,  Arrian,  M  e.  i\ 
an  Indian  nation,  noticed  by  Arrian,  who  ifp" 
to  have  dwelt  along  the  banka  of  the  Jnmna.  Tlvf 
were  famous  for  the  worship  of  the  Indies  Hemlt>, 
and  had  two  principal  cities,  Methois  (Main) 
and  GkiaoboBS.  The  name  ia,  pure  Sanaoit,  Av*- 
$mabu.  [V.] 

SURDAONES,  a  people  of  HispaniaTamcoaBxii, 
seated  near  Ilerda,  and  probably  belonginz  1°  i^ 
Uoigotos.    (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [T.H.D.] 

SU'RIUM  (ioiptor,  Ptol.  V.  la  §  6).  a  pla«  ia 
Colchia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sunns.  (Plin.  ri.  4.  s- 
4.)  There  is  still  at  this  spot  a  plsin  called  &n» 
(Bitter,  £>xaMMfe,  ii.  p.  809.)  [T.H.D.] 

SU'RIUS  a  small  tributary  river  of  the  f^usis  a 
Colchis.  (Plin.  Ti  4.  8.  4.)  Ac«nding  to  the  aiw 
authority,  its  water  hod  a  petrifving  pomr  (ii.  105- 
a.  106.)  ■  [T.H.ft] 
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SnBSENTINTJM  PBOU.  [MnxRVAB  Prom.] 
SUBSENTUM  (ivffi*i>T6»,  Stnb.;  ioiptvTor, 
Ptol. :  Sih.  Snrrentiniu  :  SorrttUo),  a  city  on  tha 
coast  of  Campania,  on  the  soathem  side  of  the 
beamifal  gM  called  the  Grater  or  So/  of  NajAa, 
alxiut  7  miles  from  the  headland  called  Minervae 
I'romontarium,  which  forms  the  southern  bousdai; 
of  that  bay.  We  have  very  liitle  infomutioD  as.to 
its  early  history:  its  name  is  never  mentioned  till 
after  the  Koman  oonqneat  of  Campania.  Tradition 
indeed  ascribed  the  fuondation  of  Snrrentiun  to  the 
Greeks,  bat  whether  it  was  a  colony  ftwa  Gamae, 
OT  an  earlier  Greek  settlement,  we  have  no  aceoont: 
and  there  does  not  appear  any  evidence  that  it  had, 
like  many  places  in  this  pirt  of  Italy,  a  distinctly 
Greek  character  in  historical  times.  Strabo  calls  it 
a  Campanian  city  (Strab.  v.  p.  247),  but  this  may 
very  probably  rrfer  to  its  not  being  one  of  those 
occupied  by  the  Picentines.  According  to  the 
Liber  Coloniamm  a  great  part  of  its  territory,  and 
perhape  the  town  itself,  was  considered  in  a  certain 
sense  as  consecrated  to  Minerva,  on  acconnt  of  ita 
proximity  tc  her  celebrated  temple  on  the  adjoiDisg 
promontory,  and  was  for  that  reason  oecufned  by 
Greek  settlers  {Lib.  Col.  p.  236).  It  nevertheless 
received  a  partial  colony  imder  Aogastns  (/6.),  but 
wiihoot  attaiidng  the  rank  or  character  of  a  Colonia. 
NDntenms  inscriptions  record  its  existence  as  a 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geographers :  but  its  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
e.  9 ;  Mel.  li.  .4.  §  9 ;  PtoL  iu.  1.  §  7  i  Orell.  Inter, 
3742 ;  Mommsen,  Iwer.  R.  N.  3111-  2125).  It 
was,  however,  resorted  to  by  wealthy  Bomans  <hi 
accotint  of  its  beautiful  scenery  and  delightful 
climate ;  among  others  Pollius  Felix,  the  friend  of 
Statins,  had  a  villa  there,  which  the  poet  has 
celebrated  at  considerable  length  in  one  of  his  miner 
poems  (SUe.  ii.  2).  We  are  told  also  that  Agrippa 
Fostumus,  when  he  first  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Augustus,  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Sunentum, 
before  he  was  consigned  to  more  complete  banish- 
ment in  the  island  of  Planasia  (Suet.  Aug.  65). 

Bat  the  chief  celebrity  of  Surrentam  was  derived 
from  its  wine,  which  enjoyed  a  high  lepntation  at 
Borne,  and  is  repeatedly  allnded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  considered  very  wholesome,  and 
was  in  consequence  recommended  by  physicians  to 
oonvalescenta  and  invalids.  Tiberius  indeed  is  said 
to  liave  declared  that  it  owed  its  reputation  entirely 
to  the  physicians,  and  was  in  reality  no  better  than 
vinegar.  It  did  not  attain  ita  maturity  till  it  had 
been  kept  25  years  (Plio.  ziv.  6.  s.  8 ;  Atbenae.  L 
p.  126;  Ovid.  Ma.  zr.  710;  Martial,  xiii.  110; 
Stat.  Sih.  iii.  5.  102;  Stiab.  v.  p.  243;  Colum.  R. 
R.  iii.  2.  §  10).  We  learn  from  Martial  also  (ziiL 
110,  ziv.  102)  that  Surrentnm  was  noted  for  ita 
pottery.  The  hills  which  produced  the  celebrated 
wine  were  those  which  encircle  the  plain  in  which 
the  city  was  situated  ("  Sorrentini  coUes,"  Ovid.  Met. 
I.  c),  and  separate  it  from  the  golf  of  Posidonia  on 
the  other  side  These  hills  form  a  part  of  the  ridge 
which  descends  from  the  lofty  mountain  gronp  of 
the  Monte  S.  Angeh  between  Cattdlamare  and 
Amalfi,  and  is  continued  as  &r  as  the  headland 
opposite  Capri  This  point,  now  called  the  Punta 
della  Camponella,  the  ancient  Promontorinm  Mi- 
nenae,  was  known  also  by  the  name  of  Surrentinum 
Promontoritini,  from  its  close  connection  with  the 
town  of  Sorrentnm  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67;  Stat.  Silv. 
T.  3. 165).    The  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Sirens, 
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from  wUeli  SnrKntnm  itself  was  supposed  to  bava 
derived  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  sitnated 
(though  the  expressons  of  Strabo  are  not  very  clear) 
between  this  headland  and  the  town  (Strab.  v.  pi 
247).  But  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (Sirentisae 
Insulae)  were  certainly  the  rocks  now  called  li 
Galli,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  promontory.  The 
villa  of  Pollios,  which  is  described  by  Statins  as 
looking,down  npon  the  deep  Gulf  of  Putaoli,  stood 
upon  this  headland  now  called  Cqpo  cli  Sorrento,  on 
the  W.  of  the  town,  separating  the  Bay  of  Sorrento 
from  that  of  Mama;  extensive  ruins  of  it  are  still 
visible,  and  attest  the  aocnracy  of  the  poet's  descrip- 
ti<m.  (Stat.  SHv.  iL  3;  Swiubome^s  TVowb,  vol.  i. 
pp.  88 — 90.) 

The  other  ruins  still  visible  at  Sorrttito  and  in  its 
neighbonrbood  are  of  no  great  interest:  they  present 
numerous  fragments  of  buildings  di  imperial  times, 
to  some  of  which  the  names  of  a  temple  oC  Hercules, 
temple  of  Neptune,  &G.  have  been  applied  by  local 
antiqoarians,  with  no  other  foundation  thui  the 
fact  that  we  learn  from  Statins  the  existence  of 
temples  to  those  divinities  at  Sunentum.  The  most 
considerable  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  Piscina  of  large 
dimensions,  which  is  in  such  good  preservation  that 
it  still  serves  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
The  modern  town  of  Sorrento  is  a  floorishing  and 
populous  place  with  a  population  of  above  6000 
souls:  it  is  much  resortsd  to  by  strangers  on  account 
of  its  mild  and  delicious  climate,  for  which  it  is 
already  extolled  by  Silius  Italicas  ("  Zephyro  Sar- 
rentum  molle  salnbri,"  Sil.  Ital.  v.  466.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUSA  (t4  aowa,  Aeschyl.  Per:  535,  730; 
Herod.  I  188;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  6.  §  8,  &c;  in  0.  T. 
Shushab,  Etther,  i.  3 ;  Nehmaah,  i.  1 ;  DmM, 
viiL  2),  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Sndaoa, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Choaspes  (^KerkhaX). 
There  was  considerable  doubt  among  the  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  celebrated 
city.  Thns  Arriaq  (vii.  7),  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  81), 
and  Daniel  (viii.  2)  place  it  on  the  Enlaens  (Ulai 
in  Daniel) :  while  from  other  authors  (Strab.  xt.  p. 
728)  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
Choaspes.  (For  the  prubable  cause  of  this  confusion, 
see  Choaspes.)  We  may  add,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Cnrtins,  Alexander  on  his  way  firom 
Babylon  bad  to  crtws  the  Chonspes  before  be  ooold 
reach  Susa  (v.  2),  and  that  the  same  inference 
may  be  diawn  from  the  account  of  Aristagoras  of 
the  rektive  position  of  the  places  in  Persia  in  his 
address  to  Cleoinenes.  (Herod,  v.  52.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  early  tradition  of  the  country  that 
Snsa  was  fininded  by  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Plin.  I.  a);  and  it  is  described  by  Aeschylus  as 
lU-/  lurrv  SowrfSor  (Pen.  119).  By  others  it  is 
termed  Mtfirdytiov  lurrv  (Herod,  v.  54),  and  its 
origin  is  attributed  to  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithunus. 
(Strab.  2.  c;  Stepb.  B.  >.  r.)  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  native  Fendan  word  Sv$an 
(meaning  K^),  from  the  great  abtmdanos  of  those 
plants  in  that  nraghbourhood.  (Steph.  B.  «.  «.; 
Athen.  zii.  p.  513,  ed.  Cassaub.)  Athenaens 
also  confirms  the  accoimt  of  the  excellence  of 
the  climate  of  Susa  (2.  c).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  ioiatror  iras  well  known  as  applied 
to  an  nngnent  extracted  from  lilies.  (Dioscor. 
iii.  c.  <fe  lUio:  Atben.  xr.  p.  609;  EtymoL  M. 
t.  «.  ^oiaww).  The  dty  was  said  to  have  been 
120  stadia  in  circumference  (Strab.  L  c),  and  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  built  like  that  of 
Babylon  of  burnt  brick.     (Strab.  L  c;  Paus.  iv.  31. 
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S  5.)  Diodomi  (zis.  16,  xrii.  65)  and  CaaMra 
(rii.  15)  ipetk  of  tin  itnngth  uiil  ■phndon  of  its 
dudel ;  mi  the  Uttar  writtr  aSnm  that  then  ma 
a  iplendid  palace  then,  (milt  for  Cjros  bj  liamnoa. 
Baiidea  tliia  atrnctan,  Plinj  apeaka  of  a  eelabntad 
tample  of  Diana  (jl  e. ;  aea  idao  Uait.  Capella,  n. 
de  India,  p.  225,  ad.  Gratioa),  in  all  probability 
tlut  of  the  Sjrian  ([oddaia  Anaitia:  while  St.  Jamne 
adds,  that  Daniel  ended  a  town  then  (Uieronjngi.  m 
An.),  a  itarj  which  Jowphos  nanatea,  with  leas 
imbabUity,  of  Ecbataaa.  (^atx.!!.)  Sana  was 
eoe  of  the  capitab  at  whiek  the  taagtii  Penia  wan 
wont  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  Tear.  Thna  Cjnu, 
aeeording  to  Zsnophoa,  lind  then  daring  the  three 
moolhs  of  the  spring.  (Qrrop.  TiiL  6.  §  82.) 
Scnbo  eflen  the  moat  pnbabla  naaon  for  this 
cnstom,  when  lie  states  that  Soiiaaa  was  pecoliarly 
wall  suited  for  Ibe  roTsl  nsideoea  from  its  ointnl 
position  with  mpect  to  the  net  al  the  empin,  snd 
finn  the  qoiet  snd  orderlj  chsncter  of  ita  gorem- 
ment  (I.  e.)  Fnm  these  and  other  naaona,  Snsa 
appaan  to  have  baaa  tbs  chief  tresani7  of  the 
Panian  ampin  (Herod,  t.  49);  and  how  net  wen 
the  tnasons  bid  op  then  bj  sooceasiTa  kings,  maj 
be  gathend  fnm  the  nanstire  in  Arrian,  of  the 
snms  paid  b^  Alaxandar  to  his  eoldien,  and  of  the 
praseats  made  I7  him  to  his  leading  ganetals,  on  the 
oeeasioii  of  his  marriage  at  Snaa  with  Banine  and 
PaiTaatis  (Cart.  Tii.  4,  5):  area  long  after  Alas> 
ander's  death,  Antigoona  found  a  gnat  amoaot  of 
plunder  still  at  Sosa.    (Diod.  sis  48.) 

With  Rgaid  to  the  modern  site  to  be  identified 
as  that  of  the  ruins  of  Susa,  then  has  been  ooDsider- 
able  difference  of  opinion  in  modem  times.  This 
bsa,  however,  chiefly  arisen  from  the  scanatj  of 
tnTellara  who  have  examined  the  localities  with  any 
sofficient  aocoracjr.  The  flrat  who  did  so,  Mr. 
Kinneir,  at  once  decided  that  the  modem  Sum, 
aitoatedat  the  jonction  of  Kerlkai  and  river  of 
Db,  must  represent  the  Shushan  of  Daniel,  the  Snsa 
of  pro&ne  anthors.  (^Travelt,  p.  99;  comp.  Mal- 
colm, But.  Penia,  L  p.  256.)  Bennell  had  indeed 
•nspactad  ss  much  long  befbia  (^Geogr.  Berodot,  i. 
pb  302);  hot  Vincent  and  others  had  advanced  the 
rival  chum  of  Shuter.  {Ane.  Commerae,  L  p.  439.) 
The  question  haa  been  now  completely  set  at  rest, 
by  the  careful  excavatians  which  have  been  made 
during  the  hut  few  yean,  first  by  Colonel  (now  Sir 
W.  F.)  Williams,  and  secondly  by  Mr.  Loftna.  The 
nsulla  of  their  rsMarches  are  given  by  Mr.  Loftua  in 
a  paper  read  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Litentun  in 
November,  1855.  (TVoMoetiaaf,  voL  v.  new  aeries.) 
Mr.  Loffais  found  three  great  mounds,  meaiinring 
together  more  than  3|  milea  in  circumference,  and 
abora  100  feet  in  height;  and,  on  excavating,  laid 
ban  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  colonnade,  having  a 
frontage  of  343  feet,  and  a  depth  of  244,  consisting 
of  a  central  squan  of  36  columns,  flunked  to  the  N., 
£.,  and  W.  by  a  similar  number — the  whole  arrange- 
ment being  nearly  the  earns  sa  that  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Penapolia.  A  great  number  of 
otlier  curious  discoveries  wen  made,  the  moet  im- 
portant bamg  numaroDS  inscriptions  in  the  cuneifonn 
character.  Enough  of  these  has  been  already 
deciphered  to  show,  that  some  of  the  works  on  the 
mound  belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Among 
other  important  but  later  records  is  an  inscription, — 
tlie  only  memorial  yet  discovered  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  the  conqueror  of  the  Greeks  at  Cunaxa, — 
which  describes  the  completion  of  a  palace,  com- 
menced by  Dareius  the   son    of   Hystaspes    and 
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dsiBeated  to  the  goddesses  Tasaitii  and  WAn. 
A  Gnak  inscription  was  also  met  with,  carved  a 
the  base  ef  a  cnlnmn,  and  stating  that  Amaadti 
was  the  governor  of  Snsiana.  Tha  naiivas  ezldit  > 
monument  in  the  naighbcmfaood,  whidi  tin^  oil 
and  believe  to  ba  tha  tomb  of  banieL  Then  it  » 
qnestion,  however,  that  it  ia  a  modem  atneton  d 
tiia  Mohitmmedan  times.  [V.] 

SUSIATiA  (ti  iimruai,  PtoL  vL  S.  §  1 ;  Folrk. 
T.  46;  Stnb.  zv.  729,  &&;  1^  Ssivfs,  Strdu  it. 
781;  ^  Saiwuir,  SIrah.  iL  f.  134),  an  exteosve  pro. 
Tinea  in  th*  sootbam  part  of  Asia,  ""■'''"y  is 
great  Baason  of  pUin  ooontiy,  bat  tiawwd  br 
soma  nagas  of  moontains.  Ita  boundaries  aic  mi- 
onsly  given  by  difoent  writen  aeooniing  ss  it  as 
imaginad  to  include  mon  or  leas  of  the  adjaceat  to- 
tiict  of  Penis.  Generally,  its  limita  may  be  aisled 
to  have  been,  to  the  N.,  Media  with  the  "■t'^*^ 
Chaibanus  and  Cambalidna,  part  of  the  chain  gf  th 
Panchoathraa;  to  the  £.  tiie  ontlyii^  apais  rftb 
Paraehoatbras  and  the  river  Oniatia;  to  the  &  th 
Persian  gulf  finxn  the  month  of  tha  Oroatia  to  tbil 
of  the  Tigiia;  and  to  the  W.  the  phuns  of  Boi^ 
tamia  and  Babylonia.  (Cf.  PtoL  L  c  with  St>^ 
L  e.,who,  howavar,  treats  Suaoaaa  aa  part  of  fata). 
As  a  provmoa  it  appean  to  have  been  vcrf  fatik 
especially  in  grain,  but  expoaed  along  tiie  coasts  a 
intense  heat.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  731.)  The  viae,  tte 
Maoedoniana  an  said  to  have  intndnosd.  (Sink 
L  e.)  Its  principal  mooniaina  an  tfaoae  oi  the  Su, 
called  by  Pliny  Charbanus  and  Cambalidna  (ri.  27. 
8.  31),  while  a  portion  of  the  Mantes  Uxii  pnbaidf 
belonged  to  this  province,  aa  is  them  ia  a  paa 
called  nuAw  imrOts.    (Polyaen.  iv.  3.  27.) 

Susisoa  was  intersected  by  numeraoa  riven  wUrk 
flowed  either  to  the  Tigris  or  Penian  gnli^  fnaa  tb 
high  mountain  watershed  whereby  it  waa  sammidei 
Of  theae  the  principal  wen  the  Eubena  (ATonia) 
the  ChoBspes  (KerlAak'),  the  Copiates  (liver  d 
Dit),  the  Uedyphon  or  Bedypnus  (JerrdU),aiid  tb 
Orcatis  (Tab).  Tbs  inhalntants  of  the  (&•» 
apinar  to  have  borne  indifferently  the  names  d 
Susii  or  Susiani,  and,  as  inhabtanta  of  the  i^sis 
country,  to  have  been  devoted  to  agiienltaral  asi- 
ployments;  in  the  mountains,  however,  wen  tiftes  d 
robben,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  strong  enosfi 
to  levy  black  mail  even  on  their  kings  when  tianrs- 
ing  their  passes.  (Strab.  xv.  pL  738.)  Aootbr 
name,  whereby  the  people  were  known,  at  least  is 
early  times,  waa  Cissii  (Aesch.  Pen.  16),  and  ti* 
bnd  itself  Ciasia  (Stnb.  xv.  p.  728;  Herod,  v.  49> 
This  name  is  clearly  connected  with  that  of  one  1/ 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  people,  tha  Coasaei,  who  an 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  ancient  anthore.  (Smb. 
xi.  p.  522;  Arr.  /«<i  40;  Polyb.  v.  54,  &c)  That 
wen  many  different  tribes  settled  in  difierent  pnls 
of  Susiana;  but  it  is  hardly  passible  now  to  dataiai» 
to  what  difierent  races  they  may  have  baknted. 
Among  these,  the  moat  prominent  were  the  Uxii,  > 
robber  tribe  on  the  mountain  borders  of  Media;  tb 
Mnsabatae,  who  occupied  a  valley  district,  probabir 
now  that  known  as  Mak-Sabada»;  the  Coesaa,  ia 
the  direction  along  the  Median  mountains;  and  tb 
Elymaei,  inhabitaiita  of  Elymais,  the  remnant,  is  ^ 
pTubabiIitv,of  theearUest  dwellens  in  this  province — 
Elak  being  the  name  whereby  this  whole  district  is 
known  in  the  sacred  records,  (/aatoi,  xzi.  i; 
Jeran.  xlix.  25.)  Besides  these,  severs!  smsSa 
districts  are  noticed  in  difierent  anthors,  as  Cabas- 
dene,  Corbiana,  Gabiene,  and  Characene.  Thccfb 
Ptolemy  has  pieaarved  the  names  of  sevoal  saa.'i 
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towns,  there  aeenu  to  have  been  so  city  of  im- 
portance in  SosUuia,  excepting  Snaa  itaelf.     [V.] 

SDSUDATA  (2omrauI<(Ta),a  place  in  the  eontfa- 
east  of  Geraianj,  probably  in  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  SUingae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vandalici  Hootes. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  88.)  Its  exact  rite  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.] 

SUTHUL,  a  town  and  fortreis  in  the  interior  of 
Nnmidia,  vliera  Jugortha  had  a  treaanry.  (Sail. 
Jug.  37.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'TRIUM  (ioWpiar:  Eth.  Sntriensis:  Sutri), 
•  city  of  Etroria,  situated  in  the  soathem  part  of 
that  coontiy,  32  miles  firam  Dome,  on  the  line  of 
the  Via  Cassia.  There  is  no  donbt  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Etruscan  site,  but  apparently  a  small 
tovn,  and  in  all  probability  a  mere  dependency  of 
one  of  its  mora  powerful  neighbours.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  &11  of  Veii  that  the  Boniana  carried 
their  arms  as  br  ss  Sntrinm,  which  they  first 
attacked  in  B.  a  391,  with  wliat  success  is  uncertain 
(Diod.  ziv.  98);  but  it  must  have  iallen  into  their 
bands  either  in  that  or  the  following  year,  as  we 
find  it  in  a  state  of  dependency  on  Borne  immediately 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion.  (Liv.  vi.  3.)  The  rery 
year  after  that  event  (b.  c.  389)  the  neighbouring 
Etruscans  Uid  uege  to  Sutrinm  with  a  laige  force; 
the  city  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  recovered  (as 
the  tradition  reUted)  by  the  dictator  Gamillus  on 
the  same  day.  (Liv.  vi  3;  Died.  xiv.  117.)  Very 
nearly  the  same  stocy  is  told  agun  in  b.  o.  385, 
when  the  city  was  half  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  but 
recuvered  by  Camillus  and  Valerius.  (Lir.  ri.  9.) 
It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  guard  against  the 
rapetition  of  these  surprises  that  two  years  after- 
wards Sutrinm  received  a  Roman  colony,  B.  c.  383 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  and  henceforth'  became,  in  cou- 
junedon  with  the  neighbouring  Mepete,  one  of  the 
principal  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Roman  torri- 
tory  on  this  side;  hrnce  Livy  terms  it  "  claustra 
Etrurias."  (Liv.  ix.  32.)  We  do  not  find  any 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  till  B.  o.  311, 
when  the  Etruscans  again  laid  siege  to  the  city 
with  their  united  forces,  but  were  defeated  in  a 
Creat  battle  under  its  walls  by  Aemilins  Barbnia. 
(Liv.  I.  e.)  The  next  year  (b.  c.  310)  they  were 
able  to  renew  the  siege  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  were  once  more  defeated  by  the  consul 
Q.  Fabina  Maximus,  and  took  lefugs  in  the  Ci- 
minian  forest,  which  lay  only  a  few  miles  distant 
(/6.  33,  35.)  But  this  barrier  was  now  for  the 
first  time  passed  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  hence- 
forth the  wan  with  the  Etm>cans  were  transferred 
to  a  more  northerly  region.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, we  hear  but  little  of  Sutrium,  which  was,  how- 
ever, still  for  a  time  the  outpost  of  the  Roman  power 
on  the  side  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  x.  14.)  Its  name 
ia  next  mentioned  after  a  long  interval  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  one  of  the  Colonise  Latinae, 
which,  in  b.  c.  209,  decUred  their  inability  to  bear 
any  longer  the  burdens  of  the  war.  It  was  in  coiv- 
sequence  punished  at  a  later  period  by  the  imposition 
of  still  heavier  contributions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix. 
15.)  Its  territory  was  one  of  those  in  which  per- 
inissioo  was  given  to  the  exiled  citizens  of  Capua  to 
aettle.     (Id.  xxvL  34.) 

Sutrium  continued  under  the  Roman  government 
to  be  a  small  and  unimportant  country  town:  it  is 
only  once  again  mentioned  in  history,  at  the  ont- 
break  of  the  Perusian  War  (b.  a  41),  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Agrippa,  in  onler  to  cut  off  the  conmiu- 
nications  of  Lucius  Antonius  with  Rome.     (Appian, 
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B.  C.  T.  31.)  Bat  its  posilicn  on  the  Canian  Way 
preserved  it  from  Mling  into  decay,  like  so  many  i^ 
the  Etruscan  cities,  tmder  the  Roman  Empire:  it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geqgrapliers,  and  its  oontinned 
existence  down  to  the  close  cf  the  Western  Empu?e 
is  proved  by  inscriptions  aa  well  as  the  Itineraries. 
We  learn  that  it  received  a  fresh  colony  under 
Augnstns,  in  consequence  of  which  it  bean  in  inscrip- 
tions the  titles  "  Colonia  Julia  Sntrina."  (Strab.  v. 
p.  226;  Fhn.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iji.  1.  §  50;  Jim.  Ant. 
p.  286;  Tab.  PeuL;  Lib.  CoL  p.  217 ;  Gruter,  Itucr. 
p.  302.  I ;  Znmpt,  ds  Col.  p.  351.) 

The  modem  town  of  Sutri  is  but  a  poor  place 
with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  but  retains  its 
episcopal  see,  which  it  has  preserved  throDghont  the 
niiddla  ages.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  andsnt 
city,  as  is  shown  fay  many  fragments  of  oolnmna  and 
other  architectoral  otnaments  built  mto  the  modem 
houses,  ss  well  as  by  some  pivtions  of  the  ancient 
walla,  which  reeemble  in  their  style  of  constraetioa 
those  of  Kepe  and  FUeriL  The  ritoatian  is,  like 
that  of  moot  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Etruria, 
on  a  nearly  isokted  hill  bonnded  by  predpitons  clifi 
or  banks  of  tufo  rock,  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
surrounded  by  small  glens  or  ravines  on  all  udas. 
In  the  difb  which  bonnd  theee  an  excavated 
numerous  tombs,  of  no  great  interest.  But  the 
most  remarkable  nlio  of  antiqnity  at  Sutri  is  its 
amphitheatre,  which  ia  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock, 
and  is  in  this  respect  nniqne  of  its  kind.  It  is, 
however,  of  small  size,  and,  though  irregular  in 
construction,  its  architectural  detaiUs  an  all  of  a 
late  character:  hence  it  is  prababls  that  it  is  really 
of  Roman  and  Imperial  times,  though  great  im- 
portance has  been  sometimes  attached  to  it  as  a 
specimen  of  an  original  Etruscan  amphitheatre.  Ita 
anomaliss  and  irregnhuitiss  of  stmctnn  lire  pro- 
bably owing  only  to  the  fact  that  it  was  worked  ont 
of  a  previously  existing  stons-qnarry.  (Dennis's 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  94 — 97 ;  Nibfay,  Dintanu, 
vol  iiL  pp.  142, 143.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

SUZAEI  (Sovieim),  •  tribe  of  ancient  Penis, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  4.  §  3).  Lassen  considen 
from  this  name  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
people  of  Snsa,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Uxii,  one  of  the  moimtain  races  of  Sn- 
siana.  (Ersch.  n.  Qrttber's  EnegcL  iiL  sect.  vol. 
xvii.  p.  488.)  [V.] 

SYA6B0S  PBOHONTOBIUH  Qiitrypos  iapa), 
a  promontory  of  the  &  coast  of  AraUa,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Adramitae,  the  westemmost  of  the 
gnlf  of  the  SacbaUtae,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long. 
90°,  lat.  14°  (vl  7.  §  11).  He  commenta  on  an 
error  of  his  predecessor,  Marinns,  who,  he  says,  phuses 
the  gnlf  Sachalitea  on  the  W.  of  Cape  Syagros,  while 
all  who  had  navigated  those  seas  cUstinctly  asserted 
that  the  country  Sachalitis  and  its  synonymous  bay 
wen  to  the  E.  of  Syagros  (i.  17.  §§  2,  3).  '  Mnici- 
anns  (p.  23,  q>.  Bmbm  Geogr.  Mia.  torn.  L)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy.  The  author  of  the  Periplos  ascribed 
to  Arrian  seems,  however,  to  confirm  the  testimony 
of  Marinas,  by  pkcing  ths  Sinus  Sachalitea  next  to 
Cane  Emporium,  between  that  and  Syagros  Promon- 
tonum,  and  naming  the  bay  to  the  E.  of  Syagrca, 
Omana,  which  he  reckons  as  600  stadia  in  width; 
bat  as  he  mentions  still  further  to  the  £.,  Moscha 
Portus,  as  a  magazine  tor  the  spicery  of  Sachalitis, 
which  he  there  more  fully  describes,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  included  all  the  country  as  br  E. 
as  Moscha  imder  this  name.  It  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  Omana  Sinus  could  be  no  part  of  the  present 
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diatriet  of  Oma»,  Tht  main  gira  no  btj  to  th«  W. 
of  Sf»gKm,  whan  tha  Tretna  Portna  waa  aitnated. 
The  Periplua  saja  that  the  cape  aztended  eaatwaid, 
plaoea  a  caatla  with  a  harbour  and  maf^azuie  at 
Sjagma,  and  deaeribea,  in  eoonection  with  it,  the 
IMoaooridia  Inaola  (Soeotora),  whiob  Pliny  flaoea 
at  a  diatanoe  of  2240  atadia. 

Then  ia  no  difficnlty  in  identifying  thia  pnmon- 
toi7  Sjagra  with  the  modem  &u  Fariaik,  which 
derirea  iU  daaignation  from  lie  noat  of  the  animal 
oommamorated  in  ita  Gnek  name,  which  waa  pro- 
bably a  looM  tranalation  of  ita  native  appellation. 
The  Periplua  deaeribea  Sjagroa  aa  the  largest  pro- 
inuntory  in  the  world, — an  hyperbolical  expression, 
DO  doabt,  bnt  batter  snitsd  to  this  cape  than  to  any 
other  on  the  coast,  since  ths  isolatsd  monntain  that 
forma  Am  forfasi:  raacbnan  sleratioD  of  2S00  feet, 
and  ia  visible  at  a  diatance  of  60  mikt;  while  those 
of  Au  5ii^ra  (aL  SonUra),  inither  to  the  E^  some- 
times  identified  with  Syagroa  on  account  of  the  aimi- 
larity  of  name,  do  not  azoeed  600  ftet.  The  snljeet, 
it  most  be  admitted,  ia  not  finsa  from  difficolty, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fiKt  that  Ptolemy  places  Hoacha 
Portna,— which  ia  osually  supposed  to  be  the  same  aa 
the  Moscba  Portna  of  the  Periplua,  and  ia  identified 
with  Dmfar  or  Sapiar, — ^Y.  of  Syagros ;  in  which 
esse  &u  Nooi  (al.  Noia),  or  Rtu  Saugra  (aL  Sat- 
Ura),  must  be  his  Sysgros,  and  the  Sachalitea 
Sinna  atiU  further  E.  Bat  since  the  diatance  be- 
tween Socatn  and  the  coast  at  Rn  farttuk,  aboat 
2000  stadia,  approximates  mnch  mon  nearly  to 
Pliny's  fignns,  240  H.P.  (=  2240  stadia),  than  that 
between  the  same  island  and  either  of  the  other 
eapes, — for  Rom  !foot  is  3600  stadia  distsnt,  and  Rai 
Smgra  eonuderably  mon, — the  moat  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  fimnd  in  the  hypothesis 
adopted  above,  of  two  ports  called  Moscfaa  on  the 
same  coast.  [MoacHA.j  (See  Miiller's  Ifola  to 
Oidoft  ed.  Iff  At  Gtogr.  Graee.  Mm.  vol.  i.  pp^ 
279,  280.)  The  qnestion  hits  been  examined  by 
Dean  Vincent,  who  was  tha  fint  to  fix  conectly  this 
important  point  in  Arabian  geography,  and  his  main 
ooocluaions  sn  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Fonter,  who 
has  cormbonted  them  by  fresh  evidenoe  £rain  the 
researches  of  modem  tnvellen  ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  that  while  the  Greek  geographen 
appear  to  have  translated  the  native  name  of  the 
cape,  which  it  ratains  to  this  day,  the  natives  would 
appear  to  have  adapted  a  modification  of  that  Greelc 
transhitioo  aa  the  name  of  the  town  situated,  then  as 
now,  nnderthe  cape,  which  sbll  bean  the  name  of 
Sv^/er.  (Vincent,  Peryilat,  voL  ii.  pp.  331  — 351 ; 
Forsler,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166—177.)  [G.  W.] 

SY'BARIS  (Siieapu:  Elk.  3utapi-nis,  Sybarita), 
a  celebrated  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situated  on  the 
W.  shun  of  the  Tanntine  golr',  but  a  short  diatance 
from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  and 
Sybaris.  (Stnb.  vi.  jx  263;  Diod.  xii.  9.)  The 
hist  of  these,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
the  stream  now  called  the  CoteiU,  which  at  the 
present  day  falls  into  the  Crati  about  3  miles  from 
its  mouth,  but  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  pursued 
an  independent  coarse  to  the  sea.  Sybaris  was 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  being  founded,  according  to  the 
■tatement  of  Scymnoa  Chius,  as  early  as  B.  c.  720. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  36U;  Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
It  was  an  Achaean  colony,  and  its  Oekist  Mas  a 
citizen  of  Helice  in  Acbaia :  but  with  the  Achaean 
nnisrants  wen  mingled  a  number  of  Troezenian 
oitizens.     The  Achaeans,  however,  eventually  ob- 
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tained  the  prepondenace,  and  draiB  out  Aa  Tie*- 
zenians.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  ArisL  PoL  v.  3.)  The 
Sybaritea  indeed  appear  to  have  sought  for  an  ori^ 
in  heroic  times;  and  Solinna  has  a  atosy  that  the 
firet  founder  of  the  city  was  a  son  of  Ajax  OSas 
(SoUn.  2.  §  10);  bnt  this  ia  evidently  men  fictioi, 
and  tha  city  vras,  historically  speaking,  nndoabtedjr 
an  Achaean  ooloDy.  It  rase  rapidly  to  gnat  piv 
aperi^,  owing  iB  the  fint  instance  to  the  fertility  rf 
the  plain  in  which  it  was  utuated.  Ita  dliieiissln, 
oontraiy  to  the  policy  of  many  of  the  Greek  ststa, 
freely  admitted  seltlen  of  other  naliooa  to  the  ri; bu 
of  dtizanship,  and  the  vast  popolstion  of  the  dtr 
ia  expressly  ascribed  in  gnat  meaaon  to  this  came. 
(Diod.  xiL  9.)  The  statements  transmitted  to  us 
of  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  city,  as  well  as  ef 
the  Inxurious  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  have  iadttd 
a  very  fabulous  aspect,  and  an  without  doobt  gns^T 
exaggerated,  but  then  is  no  naaoa  h>  reject  tic 
main  fiict  that  Sybaris  had  in  the  sixth  centmy  b-c^ 
attained  a  degree  of  wealth  and  power  onpreccdated 
among  Greek  citiea,  and  which  excited  the  admiraiica 
of  the  rest  of  ths  Hellenic  world.  We  are  told  tlm 
the  Sybaritea  ruled  over  25  subject  cities,  and  cnU 
bring  into  the  field  300,000  of  their  own  dtian 
(Strab.  I.  c),  a  statement  obviously  incredible.  Ths 
sabject  citiee  wen  probably  fur  the  most  part  Oa»- 
ttian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  we  know  tiat  Sybaiis 
had  extended  its  dominion  scnes  the  peninnila  to  lb* 
Tyrrhenisn  sea,  when  it  had  fbunded  the  coknies 
of  Poeidonia,  Laiis,  and  Scidrus.  The  dty  iiaeli 
was  said  to  be  not  less  than  50  stadia  in  dxcoBt- 
ference,  and  the  horsemen  or  knights  who  figured  it 
the  nligious  processions  an  sud  to  have  amomiad 
to  5000  in  number  (Athen.  xiL  p.  519X  viiiek 
would  prove  that  these  wealthy  citiiena  wen  bhr 
than  four  times  as  numertms  as  at  Athens.  Smis- 
dyrides,  a  dtizen  of  Sybaris,  who  waa  one  of  tbi 
suiton  for  the  daughters  of  Cleisthenes  of  Scyon,  i< 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  surpassed  all  other  nm 
in  nfined  luxury.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  It  wu 
asserted  that  on  this  occasion  be  carried  with  bin 
a  train  of  1000  slaves,  including  cooks,  fi&bemia, 
&C.  (Athen.  vL  p.  273;  Diod.  viiL  Fr.  19.)  It  is 
unnecessary  to  npeat  here  the  tales  that  are  toid  by 
various  writers,  espedally  by  Atbenaena,  oooceniag 
the  absurd  refinements  of  Inzury  ascribed  to  the  Sy- 
barites, and  which  have  rendered  thdr  very  nasie 
proverbial  (Athenae.  xii.  ppt  518 — 521;  Diod. 
viii  Fr.  18  —  20;  Said.  *.  v.  Sueapnuaia^ 
They  wen  paiticularly  noted  fix*  the  splendour  d 
thdr  attin,  which  was  formed  of  the  finest  Mrl«'«ui 
wool,  and  this  pave  rice  to  extensive  oommonal 
relations  with  Miletus,  which  prodnced  a  ctaex 
friendship  between  the  two  cities.  (Timaens,  ^ 
AAen.  xiL  p.  519;  Herod,  vi.  21.)  As  an  instanee 
of  their  magnificence  we  are  told  that  AldoMsia 
of  Sybaiis  had  dedicated  aa  a  votive  o&ring  io  the 
temple  of  the  Ladnian  Juno  a  splendid  figirnd  rebe, 
which  long  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Dioej- 
sius  of  Syracuse,  and  was  sold  by  liim  f(ir  ISO 
talents,  or  more  Uian  24,000i.  sterling.  (Pseud 
Arist.  Mirab.  96;  Athen.  xii.  p.  541.) 

Notwithstanding  these  detsils  concerning  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Sybaris,  we  are  almost  wheUj 
without  information  as  to  the  bistoy  of  the  dtr 
until  shortly  before  its  fall.  Herodotus  inddentally 
refers  to  the  time  of  Smindyrides  (about  5SG — 560, 
B.  c.)  as  the  period  when  Sybaris  wss  at  the  bri:ht 
of  its  power.  At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  ban 
been    agitated    by  poUticai  dinOTiiiinps,  with  ibe 
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cireumsUnoes  of  which  w«  an  yKj  imperfteUy 
acqiuunt«d.  It  appears  that  the  govei-nment  had 
preTioaslj  been  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  to 
which  aach  persons  as  Smindjridea  and  Alcimenes 
naturally  belonged;  bnt  the  democratic  party,  beaded 
by  a  demagogue  named  Telys,  Kocceeded  in  orer- 
throwing  their  power,  and  drove  a  conaiderable 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  into  exile.  Telys 
herenpco  seems  to  hare  raised  himself  to  the  pceition 
of  despot  or  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  exiled  citizens 
took  refuge  at  Crotona;  bat  not  content  with  their 
victory,  Telys  and  his  partisans  called  upon  the 
Crotoniats  to  surrender  the  fugitives.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  and  the  Sybarites  hereupon  declared 
var  on  them,  and  marched  upon  Crotona  with  an 
army  sud  to  have  amounted  to  300,000  men.  They 
■were  met  at  the  river  Traeis  by  the  Crotoniats, 
whose  army  did  not  amonnt  to  more  than  a  third  of 
their  numbers;  notwithstanding  which  they  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sybarites  to  the  sword,  continuing  the  pursuit  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city,  of  which  they  easily  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  they  determined  to 
destroy  so  entirely  that  it  should  never  again  be 
inhabited.  For  this  purpose  they  turned  the  course 
of  the  river  Crathis,  so  that  it  inundated  the  site  of 
the  city  and  buried  the  ruins  under  the  deposits  that 
it  brought  down.  (Diod.  zii.  9,  10;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
263;  Hetod.  v.  44;  Athenae.  xii.  p.  521;  Scymn. 
Ch.  337—360.)  This  catastrophe  occurred  in  b.c. 
SIO,  and  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  many  of 
the  Greeks  as  a  divine  vengeance  upon  the  Sybarites 
for  their  pride  and  arrogance,  caused  by  their  exces- 
sive prosperity,  more  especially  for  the  contempt  they 
had  shown  fbr  the  great  festival  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  which  they  are  said  to  have  attempted  to 
supplant  by  attracting  the  principal  artists,  athletes, 
&c.,  to  their  own  public  games.  (Scymn.  Ch.  350 — 
360;  Athen.  2.  e.) 

It  is  certain  that  Sybaris  was  never  restored. 
The  surviving  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  Laiis  and 
Scidrus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  An 
attempt  was  indeed  made,  58  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  to  establish  them  anew  on  the 
ancient  site,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  out  by 
the  Crotoniats,  and  the  fugitives  afterwards  com- 
bined with  the  Athenian  colonists  in  the  foundation 
of  ThnriL  [TMnnn.]  At  the  present  day  the 
site  is  utterly  desukte,  and  even  the  exact  position 
of  the  ancient  city  cannot  be  determined.  The 
whole  plain  watered  b^  the  rivers  CotcUe  and  Crati 
(the  ancient  Sybaris  and  Crathis),  so  renowned  in 
ancient  times  fat  its  fertility,  is  now  a  desolate 
swampy  tract,  pestilential  from  niaUria,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  the  usual 
accompaniment  in  Southern  Italy  of  all  such  pesti- 
ferous regions.  The  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Stnibo  that  the  river  Crathis  had  been  turned  from 
its  coarse  to  inundate  the  city,  is  confirmed  by  the 
accidental  mention  in  Herodotus  of  the  dry  channel 
of  the  Crathis  "  (wnpjt  rhy  {ijfiiv  KpaStr,  Herod,  v. 
44):  and  this  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  all  traces  of  the  city.  Swinburne 
indeed  tells  us  that  some  "degraded  fragments  of 
aqueducts  and  tombs"  were  still  visible  on  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  were  pointed 
out  aa  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  bat  these,  as  he  jastly 
observes,  being  built  of  brick,  are  probably  of  Roman 
times,  and  have  no  connectiun  with  the  ancient  city. 
Keppel  Craven,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  "  a  wall 
sometimes  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Crathis  when  the 
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waten  an  very  low'  as  being  the  only  remaining 
relic  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  (Swinburne's  Travelt, 
vol.  t  pp.  290 — 292 ;  Craven's  Southern  Tour,  pp. 
217,  218.)  The  ruins  marked  on  Zannoni'a  large 
nup  as  FAntica  Sibari  are  probably  those  of  Thurii 
[Thijrii.]  But  it  is  certain  that  the  locality  has 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable ^t  some  light  may  even  yet  be  thrown  upon 
the  site  of  this  celebrated  city:  especially  if  the 
marshy  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  should  ever  be 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
this  were  done,  it  would  again  be  a  tract  of  surpass- 
ing fertility :  it  is  cited  as  such  by  Varro,  who  tells 
us  that  "  in  Sybaritano "  wheat  was  said  to  produce 
a  hundred-fold.  (Varr.  B.Ji.1  44.)  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  drier  spots  produce  vety  rich  crops 
of  com.     (Swinburne,  L  e.) 

The  river  Sybaris  was  said  to  be  so  named  by  the 
Greek  colonists  from  a  founttun  of  that  name  at 
Bura  in  Achaia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  386):  it  had  the 
property,  according  to  some  authors,  of  making  honies 
shy  that  drank  of  its  waters.  (Pseud.  Arist..  Mi- 
ri).  169 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  It  is  a  considerable 
stream,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  near 
MuranOf  flows  beneath  Castrovilktri,  and  receives 
several  minor  tributary  streams  before  it  joins  the 
Crathis.  [E.  U.  B.] 


COIN  OF  STBARIS. 

SY'BOTA.    [CoKCTRA,  p.  670.] 

SYBRITA  (2iJef>iTo,  Scyl.  p.  18  j  3oi€piTa, 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10;  3oiSptTOS,  Hierocles;  SfSuproj, 
Polyb.  op.  Steph.  B.  :  v.:  Eth.  SiSpiriot,  Bockh, 
Corp.  Inicr.  vol  ii.  p.  637),  a  town  of  Crete,  8  M.  P. 
from  Eleuthema  (Peut  Tab.),  and  famous  for  its 
numerous  and  beautiftd  silver  coins,  which,  though 
some  of  them  belong  to  a  very  early  period,  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Cretan  mint ;  the  type;  are 
always  connected  with  the  warship  of  Dionysus  or 
Hermes.     (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

SYCAMINA  {XvKaiii>mi>  ir<(A(j),  a  city  of  Pales- 
tine, placed  by  Strabo  between  Acre  CAki))  and 
Caesareia  Palaestinae  {'STpirmm  w^ot),the  name 
of  which  alone  remiuned  in  hia  time.  There  were,  he 
says,  many  such  ;  of  which  he  specifies  this  and  Bu- 
colon  (BouK(JX»i')  and  Crocodeilon  (KpoicaStiAui'). 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  758.)  It  was  here  that  Ptolemy  La- 
tbyrus,  son  of  Cleopatra,  landed  the  army  of  30,000 
men  whom  be  bad  brought  from  Cyprus  to  besiege 
Ptolemais,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  not  far 
distant  from  Acre  (Josephus,  lib.  xiii.  13.  §  3). 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  makes  it  xxiv.  M.  P.  from 
Ptolemais,  xx  M.  P.  from  Caesareia ;  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  xv.  M.P.  from  Ptolemais,  xvi.  from  Caesareia. 
(Wesseling.pp.  149, 584.)  The  last-named  authority 
places  it  at  Mount  Carmel,  therebyjustifying  its  iden- 
tification with  the  modem  Kaipha  or  Bai/a,  followed 
by  Beichard,  Mannert,  and  Eiepert,  rather  than  with 
AtiU,  suggested  by  Lapie.  Indeed  the  testimony  of 
Eusebios  would  seem  to  be  ooocloaive  on  this  point, 
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u  h*  tpemki  of  a  Tini|;i  of  thii  bum  (Iwriyifmr 
v^0<*>  "■*  ooutbatwean  Ptolmaa  and  fTimrnii, 
near  lloant  CwumI,  alM  alao  Beplia  CH^)  in  bu 
dajr.  (OKMUd.  <■  •.  1a^.)  Dr.  Wilaon,  howarer, 
thinki  that  tb<  modnn  Bi^fa  "  nxn  priibabl;  oc- 
cnpiM  the  dta  of  th«  '  UaUtio  Calamon,'  girea  io 
the  Jenuilan  Itiiwraiy  u  13  Bonus  miloi  fiom 
ftnlannii,  while  the  '  Uueio  Sieamenoe '  of  the  auna 
work  was  3  milea  fiuther  oo.  Baina  have  been  dis- 
eonred  aIonf[  the  ahon,  aboot  3  Banian  milea  to  the 
the  W.  of  Haifa ; .  . .  theae  mine  maj  ban  been 
thoae  of  Sjcaminoa.'  (^Lamii  of  <A«  BBila,  tdL  ii, 
p.  241.)  Ba^fk  ia  a  small  walled  town  to  the  &  of 
the  Baf  ^  .^ere,  at  the  nocthem  baae  of  the  pn- 
moototj  of  Meant  Cannel,  diatant  aboot  10  milet 
from  Ptolemaia  (iter*);  a  diatanoa  &r  too  amalt  to 
aatiafy  the  atatement  of  the  Itineraij  of  Antoninoa, 
«r  erao  that  of  the  Jemaaiem  Ilineiiij.  Bat,  not- 
withstaoding  this,  its  ideotitjr  with  Sycamina  eeema 
to  be  snffidentlj  eetabliihed  \ij  the  testimony  of 
Enaebina,  joined  to  the  hiatorieal  &ct  recorded  bj 
Josephna,  which  batter  soita  this  than  anj  other 
place  oo  the  coast,  being  in  hct  the  reiy  plaoe  where 
Ibfahim  Paaha,  when  engaged  u  a  similar  enterpriae 
^^nst  Aen,  liadsd  seme  of  his  troopa  and  conoen- 
tiBted  bis  armjr,  in  1831,  prepaiatorj  to  Ibcming 
the  siege  of  the  town.  (Aldenoo,  Nota  oa  Acre, 
ppi  33,  24.)   ,  [G.  W.] 

SYCE  (Sifni),  a  town  of  Cilieia,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Bareona  Geographer,  who  calls  it  Sjcae 
(i.  1 7),  was  situated  between  AninoiS  and  Celanderia. 
(Atben.  iit  5;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  2vnu'.)  Leake 
(Asia  Mmor,  f.  SOS)  looks  for  its  site  near  the 
moder  Kidiman.  [L.  S.] 

SYCEON,  a  town  of  Oalatia,  aitnatad  at  the 
point  where  the  rirer  Siberia  flowed  into  the 
Sangarins.  (Prooop.  d»  Atd.  T.  4  ;  Fit,  neodL 
%«Xae,  3  ;  WeeeeL  ad  Biand.  f.  697.)    [L.  S.] 

SYCITBIUM,.  a  town  of  Theaeal;  in  the  district 
Pelaagiotis,  at  the  foot  of  Ht.  Ossa,  which  Leake 
identifiee  with  MarmarioHL  (Lir.  xliL  94;  L«ake, 
Nortlum  Orttet,  tdL  iii  p^  874.) 

SYEBI  liONTES  (ri  Xifita  tfni.VtaLti.  14. 
§  8),  a  mooDtain  chain  in  Scrthia,  mnniog  fma 
the  Tapoii  moontaina  in  a  KE.  direction  towarda 
Imaaa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYEDBA  (2M^:  Etk.  XuOfrlt),  •  coast-town 
in  the  west  of  Cilida,  between  Conoeeinm  and 
Selinua  (Strab.  zir.  p,  669,  where  the  common 
bat  enoneoos  resding  is  Aninoj! :  Steph.  B.  J.  «. ; 
PtoL  T.  8.  $  I;  HivacL  u.  683;  Luean,  riii.  259; 
Flor.  IT.  8.)  It  aboold,  however,  be  oheermd  that 
Stephanos  B.  calls  it  a  town  of  laanria,  and  that 
Hianeka  aatigna  it  to  Pamphylia.  Beaofiat 
(JTiji  1— jMi'g,  p.  178)  obaerred  some  mina  on  a 
ateep  bill  in  that  diatrkt,  which  he  thinka  maj  mark 
the  aite  of  Sjadra;  and  lb.  Hamilton,  in  his  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  also  marks  the  rains  of  Sydre  oo 
the  same  spot,  a  little  to  the  aooth-eaat  of  Alaga, 
the  aociant  Concesinni.  fL.  S.1 

SYE'NB  QbHmi,  Herod.  S.  30;  Strab.  ii  p.  133, 
xrii.  p.  797,  seq. ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  PtoL  vii.  5.  § 
15,  Tiii  15.  §  IS ;  Flin.  iL  73.  s.  75,  t.  10.  s.  11, 
TL  39.  s.  84 ;  /(.  ^fi(.  p.  164),  the  modem  Amuan, 
waa  the  frontier  town  of  Aegypt  to  the  S.  Sjeoe 
atood  npoo  a  punjnjnU  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mile,  immediately  below  the  Great  Falls,  which  ex- 
tend to  it  from  PhihM.  It  is  snppoeed  te  hare  de- 
iiTed  ita  name  from  Suan,  an  Aegyptian  goddess, 
the  Uithya  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  which  the  import 
is  "the  opener;"  and  at  Syane  Uf^xr  Aegypt  waa 
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in  all  ages,  ooocaiTed  to  qpea  or  li^s.  Tb 
qnarriea  of  Syene  were  odebnted  for  thai  iuu, 
and  eepedally  for  the  marble  called  Sfmlt.  Tkj 
famished  the  ooloaaal  stataes,  obdiaka,  sad  oeu- 
lithal  ahiinea  which  an  foond  thnngbost  itEJii 
and  the  traces  of  the  quanymen  who  vne^t  k 
these  8000  years  ago  are  still  visible  in  the  utin 
nek.  They  lie  m  either  bank  of  the  Nile,  ud  > 
road,  4  miles  in  length,  waa  cat  beside  tbcoi  fan 
Syane  to  Philae.  Syene  was  equally  important  a  t 
militmy  station  and  as  a  place  of  ti«&.  Cnfa 
arery  dynasty  it  was  a  garrison  tswa;  tod  hn 
wars  levied  toll  and  cnstom  on  all  boeti  pum; 
aoDthward  and  northward.  The  latitude  <t  Sjoc— 
34°  5' 33"  —  was  an  object  of  gnat  intoot  to  tbt 
ancient  gaognphers.  They  belioTed  tliai  it  m 
seated  immeidiately  nnder  the  teopic,  and  tbit  n 
the  day  of  the  sommer  solstice  a  vertical  tal  art 
no  shadow,  and  the  enn's  disc  was  reflected  in  i  nil 
at  noonday.  This  statement  ia  indeed  incorRci^ 
ths  ancienta  were  not  acquainted  with  Uie  tnr 
tnqnc :  yet  at  the  sunmer-aoUtice  the  length  rf  lie 
shadow,  or  ,lgth  of  tlie  staff,  coold  scanely  be  ii^ 
ceraed,andtbe  northern  limbed  the  son'adiicvaiU 
be  nearly  vertical.  The  Nile  is  nearly  3000  nidi 
wide  above  Syene.  From  this  frontier  town  te  th 
northern  extremity  of  Aegypt  it  flows  fir  am  tLaa 
760  miles  without  bar  or  cataract  The  n;ip 
from  Syene  to  Alexaadreia  naoally  occnpiedbetna 
21  and  38  days  in  fitvooiable  weather.  [W.B.!).] 

SYGAHBBL     [Sicambri.} 

SYLINA  INSULA.    [Siuiba.] 

SYLLIUM  (ZiAAier),  a  fortified  ton  tf 
Pampbylia,  situated  on  a  lofty  height  brtvM 
Aspandos  and  Side,  and  between  the  tiven  Enipe- 
don  and  Ceetms,  at  a  distance  of  40  atsdii  bm 
the  ooaaL  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ;  Arrian,  AkA  i 
85;  Seylax,  f.  40;  PtoL  v.  5.  §  1;  HiaracL  p.679; 
Polyb.  xziL  17;  Steph.  B.  mentions  it  miv  >^ 
name  XiKtior,  while  in  other  passages  it  is  called  it- 
Aaiar,3^XAor,and2iXai«'.)  SirC.  Felliiw>(iM 
Jfator,  p.  SOO)  thinks  that  the  remains  of  a  dak 
town  which  be  found  in  a.  wood  on  the  aide  <f  • 
rocky  hill  near  Bohatcooe  belong  to  the  aadot 
Syllinm;  bat  from  his  deaeriptian  they  do  mt  spteir 
to  exist  00  a  lofty  height.  [L.  &] 

SYUAETHUS  iHitaitot:  Smelo),  one  of  ik 
moat  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily,  which  liiea  in  lie 
chain  of  Mans  Nfebrodes,  in  the  great  fintt  w 
called  the  Boieo  di  Coromo,  and  flows  from  tlieaam 
a  sootharly  direction,  skirting  the  bene  of  Aetis,  liA 
it  turns  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  sea  tlioot  8 
milee  S.  of  Cataiiia.  In  the  lower  part  of  iti  omne 
it  fbimed  the  bonndaiy  between  the  tcritoc;  if 
Leontini  and  that  of  Cataoa,  (Tbne.  vL  6S.)  It 
receivea  in  its  ooane  many  tributaries,  of  wbidi  tbe 
moat  oonsiderabis  are,  the  ^Msae  Salt,  flsnf 
from  the  ooghboorhood  of  Aaoosiia  sad  Trau, 
probably  the  Cyamoaoma  of  Polyfains  (L  9\  ^>^ 
he  desciibas  as  flowing  near  Centuripa  (CWarii), 
and  tha  DiUamo,  which  liaea  in  the  bilia  nw 
Antn,  the  andnt  Aaaoros.  This  is  ondoobledlj  tbe 
stream  palled  in  ancient  timea  Chbtbss.  Steploini 
of  Byiantiam  apparently  givea  tha  name  of  Adnoa> 
to  the  upper  part  or  main  branch  of  the  Syni>etli<a 
iteelf,  which  flows  under  the  vralla  of  Adbuid' 
{Adani).  This  part  of  the  river  is  atiU  alM 
the  Smeto ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  it>  B*"' 
where  it  approachee  the  sen,  it  is  now  known  a>  tba 
GiamUa.  Such  diflerences  of  Dame  are  coonaD 
in  madam,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  Tha  ^T""* 
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thvt  is  much  the  moat  conridenble  rirer  on  the  E. 
cout  of  Sdlj,  and  ia  in  connqnence  noticed  bj  all 
the  geof^phon  (SejrL  p.  4.  §  13 ;  SlraK  tL  p.  272; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii  4.  §  9).  It  is  alao 
repeatedlj  alluded  to  hj  the  Boman  poets  (Virg. 
j4m.  ix.  584 ;  Orid,  Fat  It.  472;  SiL  Ital.  xir. 
232.)  [KH.B.] 

SrMBOLON  PORTUS  (iv^iXM>  ?uniip,  PtoL 
iii.  6.  §  2 ;  2vfiC^Xw  Ai/i^",  Arrian,  Per.  Pont  Eur. 
p.  20),  a  harbonr  with  a  narrow  entrance  ob  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Cbenonesos  Tanrica,  between  the 
town  of  Chetaoneaaa  and  the  p(Ht  of  Cienos.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  the  chief  station  for  the  pirates 
of  the  Tanrie  peninsula.  (Strab.  viL  pi  309 ;  Plin. 
IT.  12.  a.  86;  Anm.  Ptr.  Pont  JSvx.  p.  6.)  Mow 
the  p<»rt  of  BalaUava.  (Camp.  Clarke's  Traneli,  ii. 
p.  398;  Pallas,  ii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY'HBOLUM  (S^iuCvAm',  Dion  Cass,  zlvii  35), 
a  place  in  the  Thradan-  district  of  Edonis,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fhilippi.  (Comp.  Leake,  North. 
Gr.  iiL  p.  217.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYUBRA  (Sifif/n),  a  small  town  in  Babylonia 
mentioned  by  Zosimna  (iii.  27).  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  by  Ammianns,  Hucnmbia 
(xxiT.  8).  [V.] 

SYME  (iiym:  ^inO,an  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  to  the  west  of  Cape  Cynosssma,  between  the 
Cnidian  peninsula  and  Rhodes,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Sinus  Scboenns.  (Herod.  L  174  ;  Thno.  viii. 
41;  Stiab.  zir.  p.  656;  Scyiaz,  p.  38;  Athen.TL 
p.  262.)  The  island  is  described  as  37  Roman  miles 
in  circumference,  and  as  possessing  eight  harbours 
(Plin.  T.  31, 133)  and  a  town  of  the  same  name  as 
the  ishuid.  The  island  itself  is  very  high  but 
barren.  According  to  Stepbantis  B.  («.  v.;  oomp. 
Atben.  vii.  p.  296)  Syme  was  formerly  called 
MetaponUs  and  Aegle,  and  obtained  its  later  name 
from  Syme,  a  daughter  of  lalysus,  who,  together 
with  Cbthonins,  a  son  of  Poseidon,  is  said  to  hare 
firat  peopled  the  ishmd.  In  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Syma  enjoys  a  kind  of  celebrity,  for  the  hero 
Nirens  is  said  to  have  gone  with  three  ships  to 
assist  Agamemnon.  ^Hom.  /J.  ii.  67 1 ;  Dictys.  Ctet 
iv.  17;  Dam  Phryg.  21.)  The  first  historical 
population  of  the  islaiid  consisted  of  Dorians  ;  but 
subsequently  it  fsU  into  the  hands  of  the  Caiians, 
and  when  they,  in  consequenoe  of  frequent  droughts, 
abandoned  it,  it  waa  for  a  long  time  uninhabited, 
until  it  was  finally  and  permanently  oocnpied  by 
Argives  and  Lacedaemonians,  mixed  with  Cnidians 
and  Bhodians.  (Uiod.  Sio.  t.  33;  Raool-Bochetta, 
Hat  da  Cobm.  Grtoqua,  L  p.  337,  iiL  p.  72.) 
There  are  still  a  lew  but  unimportant  remains  o! 
the  acropolis  of  Syme,  which,  however,  are  constantly 
diminished,  the  stones  being  used  to  erect  modem 
buildings.  (Comp.  Boss,  Seitn  mf  den  Griech. 
Ituebt.  vol.  in.  p.  121,  {oil)  [L.  S.] 

SYUPLE'OADES.    [Bobpobus,  p.  424.] 

SYNCA  (S^«a),  a  small  ynOaga  of  Babylonia 
noticed  by  Zosimus  (iii.  c.  28).  [V.] 

SYNMADA  (iiivaSa :  Eih.  -Xmattit),  a  town  of 
Phrygia  Salntaris,  at  the  extremity  of  a  phun  about 
60  stadia  in  length,  and  covered  with  olive  plant- 
ations. It  is  firet  noticed  during  the  march  of  the 
consul  Manlins  against  the  Gallograeci  (Lir.  zzxviii. 
15,  xlv.  34);  and  Cicero  {ad  Att  r.  20;  comp. 
ad  Fam.  iii.  8.  zr.  4)  mentions  that  he  paaaed 
through  Synnadson  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Cilida. 
In  Strabo's  time  (zii.  p.  577)  it  was  still  a  smsll 
town,  but  when  PUny  wrote  (v.  29)  it  was  an  im- 
portant place,  being  the  conventus  juridicus  for  the 
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whole  of  the  snrronnding  country.  It  was  very 
celebr«ted  among  the  Romans  for  a  beautiful  kind  of 
marble  fbmiafasd  by  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and 
which  was  commonly  c^led  Bynnadio  marble, 
though  it  came  properly  from  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Docimia,  whence  it  was  more  correctly 
called  Docimites  lapis.  This  marble  was  of  a  light 
colour,  interspersed  with  purple  spots  and  veins. 
(Strab.  I  e.;  Plin.  zzxv.  1 ;  Stat  Sih.  i.  5.  36; 
Comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  PtoL  t.  2.  §  24;  Msrtial, 
is.  76;  Symmach.  it  246.)  There  still  are  ap- 
peaisnces  of  extensive  quarries  between  Koiru-Khan 
and  Buliimdun,  which  Col.  Leake  QAtia  Minor,  p. 
36)  is  inclined  to  identify  with  those  of  Synnada  or 
Docimia.  Remains  of  the  town  of  Synnada  still 
exist  under  the  name  Eiki.iora-hiuar  about  3  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  these  qnarries,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  Tezier.  Earlier  travellers  imagined 
they  had  fotmd  them  at  Surtmna  or  Surmeneh,  or 
in  the  plain  of  Saiulahleh.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  /?e- 
oearchet,  i.  p.  466,  ii.  177;  Joitnal  of  the  H. 
Gtcgr.  Sode^,  vii.  p.  58,  viii.  p.  144;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Nam.  iiL  p.  173;  Sestini,  Num.  Vet  p. 
127.)  [L.  S.] 

SYNNAUS  (S^nwit),  a  town  in  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  not  fiu:  from  the  sources  of  the  Macestus, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Smtncul, 
(PtoL  V.  2.  §  22;  Socrat.  But  Ecd.yii.  3;  Nioeph. 
Bitt  £c<ie$.  ziv.  11;  ConeO.  Ckaleed.  p.  674; 
Hamilton,  Seiearehei,  IL  p.  124;  Franz,  FSi^f 
Iiuchriftm,  p.  33.)  [L.  a] 

SYNO'DIUM  {ivy6Siow,  Apjnan,  Ilb/r.  27;  St- 
yiinor,  Strab.  vii.  p.  315),  a  town  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  in  a  deep  gorge  between  two  hills,  where 
Gabinius  was  defeated,  and  to  which  the  Dal- 
matians retreated  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  34. 
Octavius,  suspecting  their  intentions,  sent  skirmish- 
ers over  the  high  ground  while  he  advanced  through 
the  valley  and  burnt  Synodium.  [£.  B.  J.] 

SYRACU'SAE  (ivpcutovcat:  Eth.  3upaKoi<ruis, 
Stxpb.  B. ;  but  Tkucydides,  Diodoros,  &c.  use  the 
form  3vpaK6irios,  which,  ss  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions,  was  the  native  form;  Syracusanus; 
^iractMa,  Ssraciue),  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  about  midway  between 
Catana  and  Cape  Pachynus.  Its  situaUon  ez- 
ercised  so  important  an  influence  npon  its  history 
and  progress,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  describe 
this  somewhat  vaon  fiiUy  before  proceeding  to  the 
history  of  the  city,  reserving,  at  the  same  tims,  the 
topographical  detaUs  for  snlaeqaent  discussion. 

I;   SiTUATKnr. 

Syracuse  was  situated  on  a  table-land  or  tabular 
hill,  forming  the  prolongation  of  a  ridge  which 
branches  off  from  the  more  elevated  table-land  of  the 
interior,  and  projects  quite  down  to  the  sea,  between 
the  bay  known  as  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  mora  eztensive  bay  which  stretches  on  the 
N.  as  for  as  the  peninsula  of  Thapsub  or  Magniri. 
The  broad  end  of  the  kind  of  promontory  thus 
formed,  which  abuts  upon  the  sea  for  a  distance  of 
about  2^  miles,  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  a 
triangular  plateau  which  extends  for  above  4  miles 
into  the  interior,  havmg  its  apex  formed  by  the 
point  now  called  MongibeOiti,  which  waa  occupied 
by  the  ancient  fort  of  Euryalus.  This  communi- 
cates, as  already  stated,  by  a  narrow  ridge  with  the 
table-land  of  the  interior,  but  is  still  a  marked 
punt  of  separation,  and  was  the  highest  point  of 
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tfa(  urient  eitjr,  fian  whoice  the  tabk-Und  alopM 
Tuy  gndully  to  the  sat.  Thoogh  of  imall  etan- 
tioa,  thii  pUtoia  is  baimd«d  on  >I1  sida  by  pra- 
dpitoos  buiki  or  elifb,  mjiag  in  height,  bat  only 
aeoMubl*  at  a  faw  pointa.  It  maj  ba  fwiiirtarad  aa 
oatnnUy  dindad  into  two  portiooa  by  a  alight 
Tallay  or  depnaaioD  ninniiig  aonaa  it  from  N.  to 
&,  aboat  a  mila  from  tha  am:  o(  tbaaa  tb«  npper  or 
triangalar  portion  waa  known  aa  EnrOLAB,  tha 
aaatam  portioa  adjoining  tha  aea  bora  tha  name  of 
AcHRADDiA,  which  thoa  finna  in  aooia  dagrn  a 
diitiact  and  aaparata  platcao,  thongh  belonging,  in 
fittt,  to  the  aame  maaa  with  Epipolaa. 

The  SE.  angle  of  the  pUteaa  ia  aeparatad  from 
the  Great  Harbour  by  a  amall  tnot  of  low  and  larel 
groond,  oppoaita  to  which  liaa  the  iaknd  of  Ob- 
TTOU,  a  knr  iaiet  abont  s  mile  in  length,  extending 
aeroaa  the  mooth  of  the  Qraat  Harbour,  and  ori- 
ginally diridad  by  only  a  nanow  atrait  from  the 
mainland,  wbilat  it*  aoatbetn  extiemity  waa  aep«- 
iBtad  from  tha  nearest  point  of  tha  headland  of 
Piemmyrinm  by  an  intern!  of  abont  1200  yards, 
forming  the  enlnnce  into  the  Great  Harbour.  This 
la<t  waa  a  spacions  bay,  of  above  5  milea  in  cir- 
cumference; thoa  greatly  exceeding  the  dimeosiona 
of  what  the  anciants  nsnally  understood  by  a  port, 
hut  forming  a  very  nearly  land-locked  basia  of  a 
somewhat  oral  form,  which  afiorded  a  secnre  ahelter 
to  ahipping  in  all  weather;  and  is  eren  at  the  pre- 
aant  day  one  of  the  fineet  haibcurs  in  Sicily.  But 
between  the  i;iUnd  of  Ortygia  and  the  mainland  to 
the  M.  of  it,  was  a  deep  bight  or  inlet,  forming 
what  was  called  the  Leaaer  Port  or  Pobtus  Lac- 
CKiua,  which,  thouf;h  Tety  inferior  to  the  other, 
waa  still  equal  to  the  ordinary  requirementa  of  an- 
cient oommerM. 

8.  of  the  Gnat  Harixmr  again  rose  the  p"'"'"'*- 
,iiromootary  of  Plekmtbium,  farming  a  table-land 
bounded,  like  that  on  the  N.  of  the  bay,  by  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  and  cli65i,  thongh  of  no  gnat 
eleratkn.  This  table-land  was  prolonged  by  an- 
other plateau  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  bounding 
the  aonthem  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  ex- 
tending from  thence  towards  the  interior.  On  its  ME. 
angle  and  oppotdte  to  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiua,  or  the  Oltmpruii, 
overlooking  the  low  manhy  tract  which  interreoes 
between  the  two  table-lauds,  and  throngh  which 
the  river  Anapus  finds  its  way  to  tha  aea.  The 
beautiful  stream  of  the  Gtahk  rian  in  a  aource 
about  1  i  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  Olymineani,  and 
joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Anapus  almost 
immediately  below  the  temple.  From  the  foot  of 
the  hill  crowned  by  the  latter  extends  a  broad  tract 
of  very  low  marshy  ground,  extending  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  Gnat  Harbour  quite  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  itself.  A  portion  of  Uiis  maiah,  which 
seems  to  hava  formed  in  ancient  times  a  shallow 
pool  or  lagoon,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lt8i- 
MKUtlA  (Ann^eur,  Tbuc.  vii.  93 ;  Theocr.  Id. 
xvi.  84),  though  its  more  ancient  appellation  would 
seem  to  have  been  Straco  (2vf>ami),  from  whence 
the  city  itaelf  wsa  supposed  to  derive  its  name. 
(Steph.  B. :  v.  Siyuoiwai ;  Scymn.  Ch.  SSI.)  It 
is,  however,  uncertain  whether  the  names  of  Syrsoo 
aiid  Lyiameleia  may  not  originally  have  belonged  to 
different  portions  of  these  marshes.  This  marshy 
tract,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  breadth,  extends 
towards  the  interior  for  a  considerable  distance,  till 
it  is  met  by  the  precipitous  escarpmenta  of  the 
great  table-liind  of  the  interior.    The  proximitf  of 
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these  marshes  must  always  have  beeo  prqa£eid  tt 
the  healthiness  of  the  aitaatkn;  and  the  kgad, 
that  wheu  Archies  and  Uysoellns  wars  aboat  to 
found  Syiacnse  and  Cratooa,  the  latter  choee  bakk 
while  the  former  preferred  wealth  (Stepb.  B.  L  c), 
points  to  the  admowledged  insalubrity  of  the  lia 
even  in  ita  moat  flourishing  days.  But  in  my 
other  respect  the  aituation  waa  admirable;  and  tlie 
prosperity  of  Syracnae  was  donbtleea  owing  in  s 
great  degree  to  natural  as  well  as  politiral  csiatL 
It  waa,  monover,  celebrated  for  the  mildnea  sal 
aennity  of  ita  climate,  it  being  genaally  assened 
that  there  was  no  day  eo  which  the  snn  was  ml 
visible  at  Syiacnse  (Cic  Verr.  v.  lOX  an  advaotigt 
which  it  is  said  still  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 

IL     HiSTORT. 

Syiaeuse  was,  with  tha  single  exeeptioa  <i  Naxa. 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  m  Sidlv. 
It  was  •  Corinthian  colony,  aent  out  from  that  ciiv 
under  a  leadar  named  Archiaa,  ton  of  Eoageta,  vbs 
bdooged  to  the  powerful  &mily  of  the  Bacctbdae^ 
but  bad  been  compelled  to  expatriate  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  soma  acootmts  the  colony  was  itraigtfc- 
ened  by  an  admixture  of  Dorian  or  Locrian  aknistt 
with  the  original  Corinthian  settlers;  but  it  is  cotiii 
that  the  Syracnsana  regarded  themselvas  in  aO ages* 
of  pure  Corinthian  origin  (Theocr.  Id,  zr.  91),  **i 
maintained  relatiana  of  the  closest  amity  with  their 
parent  city.  The  colony  was  founded  in  b.  c  734, 
and  the  firet  settlen  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  to  which  it  is  probaUa  that  the 
city  was  confined  for  a  oonsiderahie  period.  (Thac. 
vi.  S;  Strab.  vi.  p.  869;  Scymn.  Oh.  279— 28S; 
Harm.  Par, ;  concerning  the  data,  aee  Clintsa, 
F.B.roLlf.  164.)  The  name  of  Ortygia  is  eri- 
dently  Greek,  and  derived  from  the  wdl-knon 
ejathet  of  Diana,  to  whom  the  island  was  regxidid 
as  consserated  (Died.  v.  3);  hot  the  city  seems  u> 
have  assumed  from  the  very  beginning  the  laaa 
of  Syncnsae,  which  was  derived,  aa  already  nes- 
tioned,  from  the  name  of  the  adjoining  maiifa  ar 
lake,  Syrsoo,  doubtless  an  indigenooa  name,  as  it 
baa  no  aignification  in  Greek.  It  appears  indeed 
tliat  the  form  Syraoo  was  used  by  Epicfaannas  ftt 
the  nsme  of  the  city  itsdf,  bnt  this  was  evidoitly 
a  mere  poetic  licenae.    (Stiiib.  viii.  pi  3&4.) 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Greek  oolonies  in 
Sicily,  we  have  very  little  inibmatiai  cwcermaj 
the  early  history  and  prugiess  of  Syracuse;  bat  «t 
may  infer  that  it  rose  steadily,  if  net  rapidly,  ts 
prosperity,  from  the  drenmstance  that  it  iiitl'iHT*^ 
to  extend  its  power  by  the  fbundatiosi  d  6ah 
colonies :  that  of  Acrae  within  70  years  after  its 
own  eatablishment  (b.  c.  664),  Casmenae  20  resis 
later  (b.  c.  644),  and  Camarina  45  years  sfttr- 
wards,  or  b.  a  599.  None  of  these  colonies,  how- 
ever, ross  to  any  considerable  power :  it  was  ob- 
viously the  policy  of  Syncnse  to  keep  tlxm  in  tbe 
position  of  mere  dependenciea ;  and  Camariro. 
having  given  umbrage  to  the  parent  dtr,  was  de- 
stroyed only  46  years  after  its  famdatioo.  (That. 
vL  5 ;  Scymn.  Cfa.  294 — 296.)  Syracuse  was  sot, 
however,  free  from  internal  disaensioaa  and  revob- 
tions.  An  obscure  notice  preserved  to  us  by  Th»- 
<7dides  indieatea  the  occorrence  of  these  as  early 
as  b.  a  648,  which  led  to  the  ezpulsioa  of  a  party 
or  dan  called  the  Myletidae,  who  withdrew  in» 
exile  and  joined  in  the  fbnndotioa  of  Himna. 
(Thuc.  vL  5.)  Another  indicatioa  of  such  dispata 
is  found  in  Aristotk  (_PoL  v.  4),  but  we  arc  onaUe 
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to  aarign  any  definite  place  in  cbnndogy  to  tbe 
occaneoce  there  alluded  to.  At  a  later  period  m 
find  the  goTernment  in  the  hands  of  an  excInaiTS 
oligarchy  called  the  Geomori  or  Gamori,  who,  from 
their  name,  woald  appear  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  colonists,  aroand  whom  there 
natarally  grew  np  a  democracy  or  pkbt,  composed  of 
the  citizens  derived  .from  other  sources.  At  length, 
about  B.  c.  486,  a  revolution  took  place;  and  the 
democracy  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Geomori,  who 
thereupon  withdrew  to  Casmenae.  (Herod,  vii.  1 55 ; 
Diouys.  vi.  62.)  But  this  revolution  quickly  led 
to  another ;  Gelon,  the  powerful  despot  of  Gela,  having 
esponnd  the  catua  of  llhe  exiles.  Gels  was  at  this 
time  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Syracuse  in 
power.  Hippocrates,  its  late  despot,  had  extended 
bis  power  over  many  of  the  other  cities  in  the  east 
of  l^ly,  and  defeated  the  Syrscusans  themselves  in 
a  gnat  battle  at  the  river  Heloms.  He  would  pro- 
bably indeed  have  made  Iiimself  master  of  Syracuse 
upon  this  occasion  bad  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
position lof  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans,  who 
bnmgbt  about  a  peace  upon  equitable  terms.  (Herod. 
TiL  154.)  But  the  expulsion  of  the  Geomori  opened 
■  insh  opportunity  to  Gelon,  who,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  easily  effected  their  re- 
storation, while  the  people  of  Syracuse  readily  ad- 
mitted Gebu  himself  as  their  ruler  with  despotio 
satbority.   {lb.  155.) 

This  revolution  (which  occurred  in  B.  a  485) 
seemed  <it  first  likely  to  render  Syracuse  subordinate 
to  Gela,  but  it  ultimately  produced  a  directly  con- 
trary efiiecL  Gelon  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  Syracuse,  and  from 
the  moment  he  bad  established  his  power  in  that 
city,  made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  solicitude,  and 
directed  all  his  efinrta  to  the  strengthening  and 
adorning  his  new  capitaL  Among  other  measures, 
he  renxnred  thither  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  of 
Camarina  (which  bad  been  repeopled  by  Hippo- 
crates), and  subsequently  mora  than  half  of  thoae 
of  Gela  itself,  admitting  them  all  to  the  full  rights 
of  Syracusan  citisens.  Afterwards,  as  he  directed 
his  arms  successively  sgainst  the  Sicilian  M^ara 
and  Enboea,  he  removed  the  wealthy  and  noble  citi- 
sens of  both  those  cities  also  to  Syracuse.  (/1. 156.) 
That  city  now  rose  rapidly  to  a  far  greater  amount 
of  power  and  prosperity  than  it  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  became,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Gelon,  nnquestionably  the  first  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily.  It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  it 
first  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  island, 
and  occnped  the  table-land  or  heights  of  Achra. 
dina,  which  were  adapted  to  receive  a  fiu-  more 
nnmerons  population,  and  had  already  become 
thickly  peopled  before  the  time  of  Thncydidee. 
(Thnc.  Ti.  3.)  This  portion  of  the  city  now  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Outer  City  (4  l{o>  ir6\ts'),  while 
the  island  of  Ortygia  was  called  the  Inner  City, 
tbongh  still  frequently  designated  as  "  the  Island." 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  merit 
that  term,  being  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an 
artificial  dike  or  caoseway.    (Thuc,  {.  e.) 

Fram  the  time  of  Gelon  ^6  history  of  Syracuse 
becomes  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  Sicily  in 
general ;  its  positioD  in  the  island  being  so  im- 
portant that,  aa  Stiabo  justly  remarks,  whatever 
Ticissitndes  of  ibrtane  befel  the  city  wen  shared  in 
by  the  whole  island.  (Strsb.  vi.  p.  270.)  Hence 
it  wonld  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  events  of 
which  a  brief  snmmaiy  has  been  ahiady  given  in 
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the  article  SidUA,  and  which  are  more  fully  de- 
tailed by  all  the  general  historians  of  Greece.  The 
following  summary  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
those  lustorical  events  which  mora  immediately 
afiected  the  city  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  state. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Syracuse  continued  to 
flourish  extremely  throughout  the  reign  of  Gelon 
(b.  c.  48.5 — 478),  as  well  as  that  of  his  successor 
Hieron  (a.  o.  478— 467X  *hov  notwithstanding  the 
more  despotic  character  of  his  government,  was  in 
many  respects  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mler.  His 
patronage  of  letters  and  the  arts  especially  rendered 
Syracose  one  of  the  chief  resorts  (^  men  of  letters, 
and  his  court  afibrded  shelter  and  protection  to 
Aeschylns,  Pindar,  and  Baccfaylides.  Nor  was  Sy- 
racuse itself  deficient  in  literary  distinction.  Epi- 
charmns,  though  not  a  native  of  the  city,  spent  all 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  there,  and  Sophron,  the 
celebrated  writer  of  mimes,  wss  a  native  of  Syracuse, 
and  exhibited  all  his  principal  works  thsrs.  The 
care  bestowed  upon  the  arts  is  suffidentiy  attested 
by  the  still  extant  coins  of  the  dty,  ss  well  ss  by 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  other  monuments; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  distinction  of 
Syracuse  in  this  respect  commenced  from  the  reign 
of  Hieron.  The  tranqoil  reign  of  that  monarch  was 
fuUowed  by  a  brief  poiod  of  revolution  and  distifrb- 
snce;  his  brother  Thrssybulns  having,  after  a  short 
but  tyrannical  and  violent  reign,  been  expelled  by  the 
Syracnsans,  who  established  a  popular  government, 
B.  o.  466.  This  wss  for  a  time  agitated  by  fresh 
tumults,  arising  out  of  disputes  between  the  new 
citizens  who  had  been  introduced  by  Gelon  and  the 
older  citizens,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  poeseesion 
of  political  power;  bnt  after  some  time  tiieee  dis- 
putes were  terminated  by  a  compromise,  and  the 
new  citizens  withdraw  to  Messana-  (Died.  xi.  67, 
68,  72,  73,  76.) 

The  civil  dissensions  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  Thrssybulns,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
broke  out  into  actual  hostilities,  show  how  great  was 
the  extent  which  the  city  had  already  attained. 
Thiasybulns  himself,  and  afterwards  the  discontented 
citizens,  are  mentioned  as  occupying  the  Island  and 
Achradina,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  their  own  separate  walls  (IMod.  xi.  68, 
73);  while  the  popular  party  held  the  rat  of  th» 
d^.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  were  already 
considerable  spaces  occupied  by  buildings  ontside  the 
walls  of  these  two  quarten,  which  are  distinctiy 
mentioned  on  one  occssion  as  "the  suburbs"  (ril 
TfKKurrcia,  lb.  68).  Of  these,  one  quarter  called 
Tycha,  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  Achradina,  adjoining 
the  K.  slope  of  the  table-land,  is  now  first  mentioned 
by  name  (Ibid.');  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
plain  between  the  heights  of  Achradina  and  the 
manhes  was  already  occopied  with  buildings,  and 
formed  part  of  the  city,  though  it  apparently  wia 
not  as  yet  comprised  within  the  fortifications. 

The  final  establishment  of  the  demociaey  at  Sy- 
racuse was  followed  by  a  period  of  about  sixty  yean 
of  tree  government,  during  which  we  are  expreesly 
told  that  the  city,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily,  developed  its  resources  with  great 
rapidity,  and  probably  attained  to  its  maximum  of 
wealth  and  power.  (Died.  zi.  68, 78.)  Before  the 
dose  of  this  period  it  had  to  encounter  the  sevenit 
danger  it  had  yet  experienced,  and  gave  abondant 
proof  of  its  great  resources  by  coming  off  viotorions 
in  a  contest  with  Athens,  then  at  the  very  height  of 
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it*  power  The  droaniftuoes  of  tin  gnat  uege  of 
Sfnenn  bj  the  Athenitni  most  hen  be  related  in 
•ome  detail,  co  aoaaant  of  their  importuit  bearing 
OD  all  questions  connected  with  the  topography  rf 
the  cilj,  and  the  intenst  the j  confer  on  its  loca- 
lities. At  the  same  time  it  will  obTioosI;  be  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  giro  a  very  brief  sketch  of  that 
memorable  contest,  for  the  details  aC  which  the 
reader  most  nfcr  to  the  narratiTe  of  Thacjdides, 
with  the  copioos  illostratiaas  of  Arnold,  Grots,  and 
Col.  Leake. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  B.  c  414  that  the 
liege  of  Syracnae  was  regnlarlj  commenced.  Bnt 
in  the  aatomn  of  415,  the  Athenians  had  already 
made  a  demonstiatiao  against  the  city,  and  sailing 
into  the  Great  Harboor,  eBected  a  landing  without 
opposition  near  the  Olympienm,  when  they  esta- 
btisbed  their  camp  on  the  shore,  and  erected  a  tem- 
poraiy  foct  at  a  place  called  Dascoo  (Thnc.  n.  66 ; 
biod.  sL  6),  appanntly  on  lbs  inner  bight  of  the 
liaiboar,  between  the  month  of  the  Anapns  and  the 
bay  now  called  the  Boy  ofMaddaltna.  Bnt  thoogh 
niecessfiil  in  the  battle  that  ensned,  Nicias  did  not 
attempt  to  foUow  np  his  advantage,  and  withdrew  to 
winter  at  Catana.  The  next  spring  the  Athenians 
landed  to  the  M.  of  Syiaense,  at  a  place  called  Leon, 
about  6  or  7  stadia  from  the  heights  of  Epipolae, 
while  they  established  thnr  naval  station  at  the  ad- 
jmning  peninsnla  of  Thapsns  (^itagnm).  The  land 
troop*  sdTaneed  at  eooe  to  oocopy  Epipoke,  the  mi- 
litary importano*  of  which  was  Alt  by  both  parties, 
and  succeeded  in  eatahliihing  themselves  then^ 
befbn  the  Syraensaa*  oonld  dislodge  them.  They 
then  proceeded  to  bnild  a  fort  at  a  phu»  called  Lab- 
dalom,  which  is  described  by  Thncydides  aa  situated 
"  on  the  top  of  the  clifiii  of  Epipolae,  looking  towards 
Hegara  *  (Thnc  vi.  97),  and  having  occupied  this 
with  a  garrison,  so  as  to  secure  their  oommnnioations 
with  their  fleet,  they  advanced  to  a  place  called 
Syce  (ii  Swt^),  when  they  establiahed  themselves, 
and  began  to  construct  with  great  rapidity  a  line  of 
eircumvallatlon  aen»  the  plateau  of  Epipola*,*  The 
construction  of  such  a  line  was  the  customary  mode 
of  proceeduig  in  Greek  ai^es,  and  it  was  with  the 
special  object  of  guarding  against  it  that  the  Syra- 
cnsana  had  in  the  preceding  winter  extended  their 
fortiScations  by  nuining  a  new  line  of  wall  so  as  to 
enclose  the  temple  of  Apollo  Temonites  (Thnc.  vi. 
75),  which  probably  extended  flmm  thence  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  Nevertheless  the  Athenian 
line  of  circumvallation  was  carried  on  so  rapidly  as 
to  excite  in  them  the  greatest  alarm.  Its  northern 
extremity  was  made  to  rest  on  the  sea  at  a  point 
called  Trogilus  (probably  near  the  Seala  Greea), 
and  it  wia  from  thence  carried  across  the  table-land 

*  The  account  here  given  of  the  Athenian  ope- 
rations assumes  that  "  the  circle  "  repeatedly  spoken 
of  by  Thncydides  (vi.  98, 99, &c.),  is  the  ciicoit  of  the 
lines  of  circamvailalion  This  is  the  constroctian 
adopted  by  Goller,  snd  all  earlier  editor*  of  Thn- 
cydides, as  well  ss  by  Col.  Leake ;  and  appean  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  by  far  the  most  natural 
and  intelligible  interpretation.  Hr.  Grote,  on  the 
contrary,  aa  well  as  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  later  edition 
adopts  the  suggestion  of  M.  Firmin  Oidot  that  "  the 
drd*  "  (J  KixXoi)  was  a  particular  intrenchnent 
or  fortified  camp  of  a  circular  form.  It  ia  difBcnIt 
to  ondentand  the  military  object  of  such  a  work,  as 
well  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  subsequent  details  of 
thesieg*  opantioos. 
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of  the  Epipolae,  to  the  point  nearast  te'  On  Gnt 
Harbour.  AUrined  at  tiie  rapid  fngress  d  tliis 
wall,  the  Syiacnsana  endeavonnd  to  intempt  H  ij 
coostructing  a  counter  or  cross  wall  (inrflxvyu 
or  iyuJifator  reixor),  directed  apparently  from  lbs 
wall  recently  erected  anmnd  the  temple  of  ApoUi 
Temenites  towards  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipdu. 
(Thnc  vi.  99.)  This  wall  wis,  however,  onitd 
by  the  Athenians  by  a  sudden  attack  and  destnirtd, 
whereupon  the  Syracusans  attempted  a  ncoed  tins- 
tCTworIc,  carried  through  the  marahei  sad  In 
ground,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  Athenians  fim  ta- 
necting  their  works  on  Epipolae  with  tbe  Gnt 
Harbour.  Bnt  this  woik  was,  like  the  faabif 
one,  taken  and  deatroyed ;  and  the  Atheoius,  vim 
fleet  had  meanwhile  entered  the  Great  Bsrboir.ui 
eetablished  itself  there,  were  able  to  cmtnct  i 
strong  double  line  of  wall,  extending  frtm  the  cEii 
of  Epipolae  qaite  down  to  the  harbour.  (A.  100— 
103.)  On  the  table-land  above,  on  the  cmtniT, 
their  works  were  still  incomplete,  snd  espedallj  tbu 
part  of  the  line  of  circumvalUtian  near  Tnplmni 
still  in  an  unfinished  state  when  Gylippoi  luiiei  i> 
Sicily,  so  that  that  commander  was  able  tii  force  b^ 
passage  through  the  lines  at  this  point,  and  (ftd 
an  entry  into  Syracuse.  (Id.  vii.  2.)  It  isniiait- 
able  that  the  bill  of  Euryalos,  thoogh  in  bet  tbe 
key  of  the  pceiUon  on  tbe  Epipolae,  seemi  to  Inn 
been  neglected  by  Nicias,  and  was  still  vabSaid 
by  any  fatifications. 

Gylippns  immediately  directed  his  eSsts  to  pt- 
vent  the  completion  of  the  Athenian  lines  sma  ila 
table-hmd,  and  obtained  in  the  first  instance  a  im- 
portant advantage  by  lurprisiog  the  AtheoisB  f^ 
at  Labdalnm.  He  next  b^an  to  enct  anotba  cioa 
wall,  rmming  out  from  the  walls  of  the  dty  acna 
the  plateau,  so  aa  to  cms  and  intellect  the  Ailie- 
nian  lines;  and  notwithatanding  repeated  eSiti  a 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  succeeded  in  cairn^ 
this  on  BO  fiur  aa  completely  to  cut  off  their  lioe  ^ 
eireamvallation,and  render  it  imposable  Sir  tlm  to 
complete  it  (Id.  vil  4 — 6.)  Both  parties  ttm  0 
have  looked  on  the  completion  of  this  luie  ss  th 
decisive  point  of  the  siege ;  Micias  findhig  hisstlf 
unable  to  captun  the  ontwork  of  the  Syneveai, 
almost  despaired  of  sncoess,  and  wrote  to  Alhees  Sc 
strong  reinforaements.  Meanwhile  he  tm^  to 
strengthen  his  position  on  the  Great  Hsrboiir  ij  k- 
cupying  and  ibrtifying  the  headland  of  Plemmj- 
rinm,  which  completely  commanded  its  ntnaK- 
(lb.  4.)  The  Syracnsara,  however,  still  occapei 
the  Olympienm  (or  Polichne,  as  it  was  saoelioxi 
called)  with  a  strong  body  d  tnops,  snd  binof. 
under  the  guidance  of  Gylippns,  attacked  the  Ali>e- 
niaos  both  by  sea  and  land,  thongh  fnled  is  <^ 
former  attempt,  they  took  the  forts  which  had  been 
recently  erected  on  the  Flenunyrinm.  (/i.  4,  !^ 
24.)  This  was  a  mnt  important  adrastage,  as  it 
rendered  it  henceforth  very  difScolt  for  the  Atbtaiaai 
to  sapply  their  fleet  and  camp  with  prorisiois;  tsi 
it  ia  evident  that  it  was  so  i^arded  by  both  ji^ 
(lb.  25,  81):  the  Syracusans  also  snbetipKiitlr 
gained  a  decisive  success  in  a  sea-fight  witliiii  t» 
Great  Harbour,  and  were  preparing  to  posh  thar 
advantage  further,  when  the  arrival  of  Demortbeees 
and  Eorymedon  from  Athens  with  a  powofiil  i"^ 
rntoiad  for  a  time  the  superiority  of  the  Athaiiai'- 
Demoethsnee  immediately  directed  all  bis  efats  |* 
the  capture  of  the  Syracusan  eonntarwoik  «  ^P" 
polae;  but  meanwhile  Gylippns  had  not  neglected  ti 
strengthen  his  poaitioa  there,  by  ooostncliag  tbm 
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redoubts  or  forta,  each  of  them  occDped  «ith  a 
strong  garrison,  at  intemla  along  the  sloping  pla- 
teau of  Epipolae,  while  a  fort  had  been  also  erected 
at  the  important  poet  of  Eniyalns,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  heights.  (Thuc.  vii.  43.)  So  strong 
indeed  was  their  position  that  Demosthenes  deapaired 
of  oanying  it  by  day,  and  resolved  upon  a  night 
attack,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  fort 
at  Enryalos,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
other  oulworks,  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  (7i. 
43—45.) 

The  failure  of  this  attack  was  considered  by  De- 
mosthenes himself  as  decisive,  and  he  advised  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  the  siege.  But  the  contrary 
advice  of  Ktata  prevailed;  and  even  when  Increasing 
aickneas  in  the  Athenian  camp  had  induced  him 
also  to  consent  to  a  retreat,  his  superstitions  fears, 
excited  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  again  caused  them 
to  postpone  their  departure.  The  consequences  were 
fataL  The  Syracuaans  now  became  rather  the  be- 
si^rs  than  the  besieged,  attacked  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  their  right  wing  under  Eury- 
njedon,  in  the  bay  of  Dasoon.  Elated  with  this 
sncceas,  th^  aooght  nothing  less  than  the  capture 
of  the  whole  armament,  and  began  to  block  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  from  Ortygia  across  to 
Flsmmyrium,  by  mooring  veasels  aciaas  it  The 
Athenians  were  now  compelled  to  abandon  all  their 
outposts  and  lines  on  the  heights,  and  draw  together 
their  troopd  as  close  to  the  naval  camp  as  possible; 
while  they  made  a  final  effort  to  break  through  the 
barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  But  thia 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  led  to  a  complete 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  Then  was  now  no 
course  but  to  retreat  The  army  under  Nisias  and 
Demosthenes  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  at  first 
directed  their  course  along  the  valley  of  the  Anapus, 
till  they  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  oommauded  by  a 
predpitons  ridge  called  the  Acraean  Bock  QAxpaum 
\mu,  Thuc.  vii,  78),  which  had  been  occupied  in 
force  by  the  Syracuaans.  Failing  in  ibreing  this 
defile,  the  Athenians  changed  their  line  of  retreat, 
and  followed  the  road  to  Helorus,  bnt  after  farcing 
in  succession,  though  not  without  heavy  loss,  the 
passage  of  the  two  riven  Cacyparis  and  Erineua, 
and  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Asinarus,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  Athenian  army  were  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  The  whole  number  of  pri- 
soners was  said  to  amount  to  7000.  A  trophy  was 
erected  I7  the  SyracDsans  on  the  bank  of  the  Asi- 
nams,  and  a  festival  called  the  Asinaria  instituted 
to  cymmemorate  their  victoiy.  (Thuc.  viL  78 — 87; 
Diod.  xiii.  18,  19.) 

The  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse  seemed  likely  to  secure  to  that  city  the 
unquestionable  superiority  among  the  Greek  ooloniea 
in  Sicily.  But  a  new  and  formidable  power  now 
appeared — the  Carthaginians,  who  were  invited  by 
the  Segestans  to  support  them  against  the  Selinim- 
tinei,  bat  who,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of 
Selinos  and  Himara  (b.  o.  410),  and  with  that  of 
Agiigentum  (b.  a.  406),  pushed  forward  their 
conquests  with  a  view  of  making  themselves  maa- 
taia  of  the  whole  island.  Dionysius,  then  a  young 
man,  took  advantage  of  the  ahum  and  excitement 
caused  by  this  danger  to  raise  himself  to  des- 
potic power  at  Syracuse  (b.o.  405),  and  he  soon 
after  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians, 
whose  career  of  nctory  had  been  checked  by  a  pesti- 
leneei.    The  history  of  th«  raign  of  Di<»iysioa  at 
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Syracuse,  which  continued  for  a  period  of  38  yean 
(b.  c  405 — 38  7),  cannot  be  here  related :  it  is  briefly 
given  in  the  Biogr.  Diet.,  art  Diontsius,  and  very 
fully  in  Grote's  History  of  Greene,  vols.  x.  and  xi.; 
but  its  influence  and  effects  upon  the  city  itself  must 
be  here  noticed.  From  a  very  early  period  he  turned 
his  attention, to  the  strengthening  and  futification  of 
the  city,  and  constructed  great  works,  partly  with  a 
view  to  the  defiance  of  the  city  against  external  inva- 
sion, partly  for  the  security  of  his  own  power.  One 
of  bis  first  operations  was  to  convert  the  island  of 
Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  by  surrounding  it  with 
a  lofty  wall,  fortified  with  numerous  towere,  especiaUy 
on  the  side  where  it  a<)joined  the  land,  when  he 
raised  a  strongly  fortified  front,  called  the  Penta- 
pyla;  while,  for  sUll  further  security,  he  constructed 
an  interior  fort  or  citadel  within  the  island,  which 
became  the  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  residence  of  Dionysius  and  his  successon 
in  the  despotism.  Adjoining  this  he  constructed 
within  the  leaser  port,  or  Portns  Lacceius,  docks  for 
his  ships  of  war  on  a  Ui^e  scale,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  60  triremes :  while  they  were  euclosed 
with  a  wa]l,  and  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  en- 
trance. But  not  content  with  thia,  he  a  few  yean 
afterwards  added  docks  for  160  more  ships,  within 
the  Great  Port,  in  the  recess  or  bight  of  it  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Fortos  Lacceius,  and 
opened  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  two. 
At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  part  of  the  city 
immediately  outside  the  island  with  porticoes  and 
public  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  citiiens, 
(Diod.  ziv.  7.)  But  his  greatest  work  of  all  was 
the  line  of  walls  with  which  he  fortified  the  heights 
of  Epipolae.  The  events  of  the  Atheniau  siege  had 
sufficiently  proved  the  vital  importance  of  these  to 
the  safety  of  the  city;  and  hence  befbra  Dionysins 
engaged  in  his  great  war  with  Carthage  he  deter- 
mined to  secure  their  poesessiou  by  a  line  of  perma- 
nent fortifications.  The  walls  encted  for  this  pur- 
pose slung  the  northern  edge  of  the  difls  of  Epipohw 
(extending  from  near  Sta  Pamgia  to  the  hill  of 
Euryalus,  or  Uongibellin)  were  30  stadia  in  length, 
and  are  said  to  have  heoi  erected  by  the  laboiu:  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  dtizens  iu  the  short  space  of 
80  days.  (Diod.  xiv.  18.)  It  is  remarkable  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  oxiatmction  of  a  aimilar 
wall  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Epi- 
polae ;  though  the  table-hmd  is  at  least  as  accessible  on 
this  nde  as  on  the  other;  and  a  considerable  suburb 
called  Neapolis  had  already  grown  up  on  this  side 
(Diod.  xiv.  9),  outside  of  the  wall  of  Achradina, 
and  extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  slope, 
which  descends  from  the  Temsnitis  towards  the 
marshy  plain  of  the  Anapua,  -  Bnt  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  seems  certain  that  Syracuse 
continued  till  a  kter  period  to  be  bnt  impeiiiKtIy 
fortified  on  this  side. 

The  importance  of  the  additional  defimces  encted 
by  Dionysius  was  sufliciently  shown  in  the  course 
of  the  war  with  Carthage  which  began  in  B.  c. 
397.  In  that  war  Diouysios  at  fint  carried  his 
arms  successfully  to  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily, 
but  fortune  soon  tamed  against  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  in  his  turn  tf  shot  himself  up  within 
the  walla  of  Syracuse,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of 
his  fortificatiims.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hi- 
milco  entered  the  Great  Fort  with  his  fleet,  and 
established  his  head-qoarten  at  the  Olympieum, 
while  he  not  only  ravaged  the  country  outside  the 
walls,  but  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the  suburbs, 
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in  which  wen  ntaated  th*  tcoipI«  of  Ores  ud 
Pranrpine,  both  of  which  bo  gm  op  to  plunder. 
Bol  tlM  uger  of  tho  goddeuea,  brooght  on  by  this 
act  of  uerilage,  was  baliond  to  be  tho  lonm  of  ill 
th«  calmmitieo  that  uon  bofiel  him.  A  pestilenee 
hn^s  oat  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  frcin  which 
th«7  anataincd  ytrj  hoary  knai,  and  DiooTnoa  took 
•dnntag*  of  thoir  eofaebled  atato  to  make  a  gaooral 
attack  OQ  their  camp  both  by  aea  and  land.  The 
poaition  oeenpiad  by  the  Carthaginiana  waa  Tery 
mnch  the  lame  as  that  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Atheniana:  thay  oeenpiad  the  headland  cf  Plemmy- 
riam,  CO  which  they  had  erected  a  fnrt,  while  they 
had  also  fortiflad  the  Olympieam,  or  Pdiehne,  and 
oonstmetsd  a  third  fort  ^ise  to  the  edge  of  the 
Gnat  Haihoor  lor  the  proteetioa  of  their  fleet,  which 
lay  within  the  inner  bay  or  harboor  of  Daacon.  Bnt 
Diooyains,  by  a  sadden  attack  from  the  knd  side, 
carried  both  the  bat  forts,  and  at  the  same  time  soo- 
[iseiliiJ  in  bnming  a  gnat  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  so  that  Himiloo  waa  oompalled  to  abandon  the 
antarpriae,  and  by  a  secret  capitaUtioD  secored  a 
aafe  retreat  for  liiinself  and  the  native  Carthaginians 
in  his  army,  *'~"^""'''g  his  alliea  and  mecoanaries 
to  their  Ills.    (Diod.  sir.  6S,  63,  70— 75.) 

The  defMt  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  left 
Siooysioa  nndispated  master  of  Syraense,  while  that 
d^  held  aa  onqnestianed  a  pre^eminewie  orer  the 
other  dtiaa  of  Sicily;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dty 
itself  oontinned  to  incrsaae  in  extent  and  population. 
The  impregnable  citadel  in  the  isUod  of  Ortygia 
oooctmcted  by  the  elder  Dionysins  oontinaed  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  his  power,  as  well  ss  that  of  his  soei 
and  snoosssor.  ETon  when  the  dtisens,  in  B.  a  357, 
•peoed  their  gates  to  Dion,  who  made  a  triompbal 
entry  into  Adindina,  and  made  himself  master  with 
Httle  difficulty  of  (lie  fcrt  on  the  summit  of  ^pipolae, 
tlie  island  sliU  held  ont,  and  Dion  waa  compelled  to 
reaort  to  a  blockade,  having  erected  a  line  or  waH  of 
oontnTallatiaa  acroes  from  the  leaser  port  to  the 
greater,  so  as  effintnally  to  cut  off  tiie  garrison  bam 
all  oommonication  with  the  interior.  (Pint.  Dim. 
S9 ;  Diod.  stL  12.)  It  was  not  till  aftn  the  block- 
ade had  been  eontiooed  for  abon  a  year  that  ApoUo- 
cratea  waa  oompelled  by  scarcity  of  proriaians  to 
sunender  this  stronghold,  and  Dion  thus  became 
eomplata  master  of  ^racnse,  b.  g.  356.  Bnt  that 
erent  did  not,  as  had  been  expected,  restore  liberty 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  island  dtsdel  still  remained 
the  stronghold  of  the  despots  who  snceessirely  ruled 
over  the  dty.  When  at  length  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sidly  (B.C.  344)  Ortygia  was  once  more  in  the 
poeeeeeion  of  Dionysins,  while  the  rest  of  the  ci^ 
was  in  the  hands  of  Hicetas,  who  was  supported  by 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  and  army,  with  which  hedosely 
blockaded  the  island  fortress.  Bnt  the  arrival  of 
Timdeon  quickly  changed  the  face  of  affitirs:  Or- 
tygia was  Tolnntarily  snrrenderad  to  him  by  Dii>- 
sysins;  and  Neon,  whom  he  left  there  aa  commander 
of  the  gairiaon,  by  s  sadden  aally  made  himself 
master  of  Achradina  alsa  Soon  after  Timoleon  cur- 
ried tin  bdghta  of  Epipolae  by  aasanlt,  aud  thus 
fonodhimself  roaster  of  Uiewlude  of  Syracusei  One 
of  the  flrst  measorea  he  took  after  liis  snooess  waa  to 
demdish  the  fortress  erected  by  Dionysins  within 
the  Island,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the  despot 
himself  and  the  splendid  monument  that  had  been 
erected  to  him  by  his  son  and  ancoesaor.  On  the 
site  were  erected  the  new  courts  of  jostice.  (PluL 
Timol.  2S.) 
Syracnae  had  saffoed  aererely  from   tiw  kng 
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period  of  dril  diaaenaicos  sad  almost  ctnstaat  hos- 
tilities which  hsd  preceded  its  liberaiiaa  by  Tmu- 
leon  ;  and  me  of  the  fint  cares  of  ita  ddrnrer  an 
to  recruit  ita  ezhansted  population,  oat  only  by  »- 
calling  from  all  quarters  the  fngitiTe  or  exiled  citi- 
lens,  but  by  snmmooing  Erom  Corinth  and  other 
parts  of  Oreece  a  large  body  of  new  eolcnista.  Sodi 
waa  the  success  of  hu  inTitation  that  we  are  aeennd 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  (indoding  of  ooene 
the  restored  exiles)  amoonted  to  not  lees  tbu 
60,000.  (Plut  TimoL  SS,  SS.)  The  deaaooilic 
form  of  goranunent  was  restored,  and  the  cods  of 
laws  whidi  had  been  introduced  by  Diodes  after  the 
Athenian  expedition,  but  had  speedily  fallen  iau 
neglect  under  the  long  despotism  of  the  two  Dionjn, 
waa  now  rerired  and  restored  to  ita  foil  rigoir. 
(Diod.  xiiL  35,  xtl  70.)  At  the  aame  time  a  n* 
annual  magistracy  was  eatablished,  with  the  title  ef 
Amphipdns  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  who  was  tbeoce- 
forth  dgstined,  like  the  Ardicn  at  Athens,  to  gin 
name  to  the  year.  The  office  was  apparentlj  s 
manly  honorary  one,  bnt  the  yean  oontinned  to  be 
designated  by  the  namea  of  the  Ampbipdi  don  to 
the  time  of  Angtistns.  (Diod.  xri.  70;  Cat  Ferr. 
u.  51,  ir.  61.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  period  fbDovios 
the  restoration  of  liberty  by  Tiotoleon  was  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Syracuse,  aa  wdl  as  far  Siolj 
in  geoeraL  Uniintunaiely  it  did  not  hut  long.  Lcm 
than  30  yean  after  the  capture  of  Syraene  b; 
Timoleon,  the  dty  fell  under  the  despotism  of  ifit\ 
thodes  (b.  o.  317),  which  cmtinoed  withoot  mter- 
rupticn  till  b.  a  S89.  We  bear  very  little  of  the 
foitunea  of  the  dty  itself  nnder  hia  government,  bat 
it  appean  that,  like  his  predecessor  Dionysins,  Af^ 
thocUs  devoted  his  attention  to  the  ccnstnctioa  of 
great  works  and  public  buildings,  so  that  the  city 
continued  to  increase  in  magnificence.  We  an  tdd, 
among  other  things,  that  ha  fortified  the  entrsaoe 
of  the  leaser  port,  or  Portus  Lacocios,  with  tomn, 
the  remains  of  one  of  which  are  sUll  Tisibls.  Dntiag 
the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  AfricA,  Syraense  ns 
indeed  expoeed  to  the  assaulta  of  the  Carthagiaisn 
general  Hamilcar,  who  encamped,  aa  HimDco  had 
formeriy  done,  at  Polichne,  and  from  thence  made 
deaulboy  attacks  upon  the  dty,  but  without  sny 
important  result ;  and  having  at  length  mads  a 
night  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Euryalns,  he  ns 
ddPeated,  and  himadf  taken  ptisoner.  (Diod.  xx. 
29.)  After  the  death  of  Agsthocka,  Syraense  far 
a  short  time  recovered  its  liberty,  bnt  soon  bU 
again  nnder  the  virtual  despotism  of  Hieetsi,  aad 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  snccesove 
military  adventurera,  till  in  a.  a  S75,  the  gne»- 
mcnt  became  vested  in  Hieroo,  the  son  of  Hiendts, 
who,  at  fint  with  the  title  of  general  aniocrator,  aad 
afterwarda  with  that  cf  king,  oontinned  to  reiga  over 
the  dty  till  B.  c.  216.  His  wisdom  and  moderstinn 
proved  a  striking  contrast  to  the  despotism  of  arrenl 
of  the  former  mLn  of  Syracuse,  and  while  his  inb- 
jecta  flourished  nnder  his  liberal  and  enliglitined 
rule,  external  trwiqoillity  was  secured  by  the  Msdi- 
neas  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  allianoe  of  BosM, 
after  having  once  measured  his  strength  agaiast  that 
fbnnidable  power.  By  the  treaty  conda£d  betvem 
him  and  the  Bomans  in  b.  c.  263,  he  was  recognised 
as  king  of  Syracnae,  with  the  dependent  towns  of 
Acrae,  Hdoms,  Netnm,  Megan,  and  I.eontim,  to 
which  was  annexed  Tauromenium  also,  as  aa  oat- 
lying  dependency.  (Diod.  xziii.  Exc  H.  p.  50S.) 
Notwithstanding  the  aaall  extent  of  his  terriioiy. 
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Hianm  was  ondoaVtedlj  a  powerfiil  prinoe,  and  Sj- 
nciue  genua  to  haTe  riaeo,  daring  this  long  period 
of  peace  and  tranquiUitj,  to  a  h^h  state  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Us  conunercial  relations  with  fo- 
reign countries,  especially  with  Egypt,  were  aasida- 
onsly  cultivated  and  extended,  while  the  natural 
lesooroes  of  its  fertile  territory  were  developed  to 
the  ntmost  by  the  wise  and  judicious  regulations  of 
Hienn,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  LSz  Hieronica, 
were  sabseqnently  introduced  into  all  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Romans,  in 
thar  adnUBistration  of  that  province.  At  the  same 
tiine  the  monarch  adorned  the  city  with  many 
public  works  and  buildings,  including  temples,  gym- 
nasia, &C.,  while  he  displayed  his  wealth  and 
magnificence  by  splendid  oSerings,  both  at  Borne 
and  the  most  noted  sanctuaries  ^  Greece.  On  the 
whole  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that  the  reign 
of  Hieron  II.  was  the  period  when  Syracuse  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  as 
well  as  of  wealth  and  population. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  abruptly  changed 
after  the  death  of  Hieron.  Bis  grandson,  Hierony- 
mos,  who  succeeded  him,  deserted  the  alliance  of 
Borne  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  though  the  young 
king  was  shortly  after  assassinated,  the  Carthagi- 
nian party  continued  to  maintain  its  ascendency  at 
Syracuse  under  two  leaders  named  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  who  were  appointed  geneiiJs  with  su- 
preme power.  They  ^ut  the  gates  against  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Soman  armies 
in  Sicily,  and  having  refused  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, compelled  tluit  general  to  form  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  B.  c.  214.  (Liv.  zziv.  21—33.)  The 
enterprise  proved  fiur  nMoe  ardaoos  than  the  Soman 
General  seems  to  have  anticipated.  He  established 
his  camp,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  repeatedly  done, 
on  the  height  of  the  Olympienm  ;  but  his  principal 
attacks  wrre  directed  against  the  northern  walls,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hezapylum  (the  outlet  of  the 
city  towards  Leontini  and  Megan),  as  well  as 
against  the  defences  of  Achradina  from  the  sea. 
His  powerful  fleet  gave  Maieellns  the  complete 
command  of  the  sea,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this 
to  bring  up  his  ships  with  powerful  battering  en- 
gines under  the  very  walls  which  bordered  the  rocks 
of  Achradina ;  bnt  all  his  efforts  were  baffled  by  the 
superior  skill  and  science  of  Archimedes ;  his  engines 
and  ships  were  destroyed  or  snnk,  and  after  repeated 
attempts,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  all  active  assaults  and  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a  blockade.     (Liv.  zxiv.  33, 34.) 

During  the  winter  he  left  the  camp  and  army  at  the 
Olympieum,  under  the  command  of  T.  Quinctins  Cris- 
pinns,  while  he  himself  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
and  established  a  fortified  camp  at  Leon,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  city.  Bat  he  was  unable  to  maintain  a  strict 
blockade  by  sea,  and  the  Carthaginians  succeeded 
in  frequently  throwing  in  supphes,  so  that  the 
blockade  was  pn^nged  for  more  than  two  yeais; 
and  Maroellus  b^an  to  entertain  little  prospect  of 
success,  when  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  212  an  accident 
threw  in  hu  way  the  opportunity  of  scaling  the  walls 
by  night,  at  a  pkce  called  by  Livy  the  Portus  Tn- 
giliorum  (evidently  the  Utile  cove  called  Scala 
Greca)  ;  and  having  thus  surprised  the  walls  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  gate  at  Hezapylom,  as 
well  as  of  a  great  part  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  But 
the  strong  fcrt  of  Euryahu,  at  the  angle  of  Epipolae, 
defied  his  effijrts,  and  the  walla  of  Achradina,  which 
atill  retained  its  separata  fortifications,  enabled  the 
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9{rncanni  to  hold  pcassssian  of  tliat  important 
part  of  the  dty,  as  well  aa  of  the  ishuid  and  fortress 
of  Ortygia.  The  two  quarters  of  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polis  were,  however,  surrendered  to  him,  and  given 
up  to  plnnder,  the  citizens  having  stipulated  only 
for  their  lives  ;  and  shortly  after  Pbilodemns,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Euryalos,  having  no 
hopes  of  relief,  surrendered  that  important  pest  also 
into  the  hands  of  Marcellus.  (Liv.  zzv.  23 — 25.) 
The  Soman  general  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  lieights  of  Epipolae,  and  bong  secured  from 
attacks  in  the  rear  by  the  possession  Of  Eniyalns,  he 
divided  his  forces  into  three  campe,  and  endeavoured 
wholly  to  blockade  Achradina.  At  the  same  time 
Crispinus  still  held  the  old  camp  on  the  hill  of  the 
Olympienm.  (lb.  26.)  In  this  state  of  things  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
raise  the  sirge:  they  advanced  with  a  large  army 
under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates,  and  attacked  the 
camp  of  Crispinus;  while  Bomilcar,  with  a  fleet  of 
150  ships,  occupied  the  Great  Harbour,  and  took 
possession  of  the  shore  between  the  city  and  the 
month  of  the  Anapns,  at  the  same  time  that  Epi- 
cydes made  a  vigorous  sally  from  Achradina  against 
the  lines  of  Marcellus.  But  they  were  npulsed  at 
all  pelnts,  and  though  they  continued  for  some  time 
to  maintain  their  army  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  it  was  soon  attacked  by  a  pestilence, 
arising  from  the  marshy  nature  of  the  low  grounds 
in  which  they  were  encamped,  to  which  both  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilco  fell  victims,  with  a  great  port 
of  their  troops.  Bomilcar,  also,  who  hi^  quitted 
the  port  with  the  view  of  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  Carthage,  never  returned,  and  Epicydes,  who 
liad  gone  out  to  meet  him,  abandoned  the  city  to  its 
fate,  and  withdrew  to  Agrigentum.  The  defence  of 
Syracuse  was  now  entrusted  to  the  leaden  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  and  one  of  these,  a  Spamaiti 
named  Mericus,  betrayed  his  post  to  Marcellug.  A 
body  of  Soman  troops  wss  Unded  in  the  night  at 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  near  the  fonntaln  of 
Aretfausa,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Ortygia;  while  Marcellus,  having  at  the 
same  time  made  a  general  assault  on  Achradina, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  portion  of  that  quarter  alsoi 
The  remaining  part  of  the  city  was  now  voluntarily 
surrendsred  by  the  inhabitants;  and  Marcellus,  after 
taking  precautions  to  secure  the  royal  treasures,  and 
the  houses  of  those  citizens  who  had  been  favourable 
to  the  Bomans,  gave  up  the  whole  city  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  soldiers.  Archimedes,  who  bad  contributed 
so  much  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  wss  accidentally 
slain  in  the  confusion.  The  plunder  was  said  to  be 
enormous ;  and  the  magnificent  statues,  pictium, 
and  other  works  of  art  which  ware  carried  by  Mar- 
cellus to  Some,  to  adoni  his  own  triumph,  are  said 
to  have  given  the  flrst  impulse  to  that  love  of  Greek 
art  wbi(£  afterwards  became  so  prevalent  among  the 
Bomans.  (Liv.  xzv.  26 — 31,  40;  Pint.  Metre.  14 
—19  J  Diod.  xxvi.  Fr.  18—20.) 

From  this  time  Syracuse  sank  into  the  ordinary 
condition  of  a  Soman  provincial  town;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  unquestionable  capital  of  Sicily,  and 
was  the  customary  residence  of  the  Soman  praeton 
who  were  sent  to  govern  the  island,  as  wdl  as  of 
one  of  the  two  quaestora  who  were  charged  with  its 
financial  administration.  Even  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
it  is  spoken  of  by  that  orator  as  "  the  greatest  of 
Greek  cities,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities." 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  62.)  Its  public  baildings  had  ap- 
parently suffered  little,  if  at  all,  bam  its  capture  by 
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Mucellia,  ■nd  mn  mUtatlj  itill  ataat  h  Uw 
iff  of  tb*  ontor,  who  aiaiiMnUti  mat  of  thm  bj 
HUM.  AU  tin  bat  quartan  of  tin  citj,  tin  bbad, 
AfhiBitim,  TjehsiaBl  Ih^nlii,  wan  ^ill  »«U  in- 
habitad;  thoogh  m  a  nwawiw  of  pncaotaon  no  ]Mr- 
■ooi  of  natiTC  Sfneuma  aztnetian  won  {nrmittad  to 
dwell  in  tb*  bbiad.  (/6.  t.  3S.)  Bnt  the  pros- 
perity of  STiaeaae  Mem  to  bam  initaiaed  a  seven 
shock  ia  the  time  of  Sextus  Pompeiii*,  who,  aoeocd- 
ing  to  Strabe,  infiietad  apoo  it  injuries,  from  which 
it  appeals  nerer  to  liaTv  leoorerad.  Soch  was  its 
decsjed  eonditioa  tliat  Angoitiu  eodesToaied  to 
racrait  it  bf  ending  tliitber  a  Boman  colony  (b.  a 
ai).  But  the  new  settlers  were  confined  to  the 
Island  and  to  the  part  of  the  dtjr  immediately 
adjoining  it,  ibnning  a  porttco  only  of  Aduadina 
and  Naapolis.  (Stiah.  ri.  f.  370;  Dioo  Case.  Et.  7; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  U.)  It  is  in  this  psit  of  the  town 
that  the  amphitheatre  and  other  edifices  «f  Boman 
eoostmetioo  are  still  found. 

But  thoogh  greatly  fiUlen  from  its  ftnner  sphn- 
door,  Syraraee  ooodnned  thnnghoot  the  Boman 
Kmpin  to  be  on*  of  the  most  eonsiderahle  dtiee  of 
Sicily,  and  still  finds  a  place  in  the  4th  eentory  in 
the  (Mo  Nobiliam  UrUnm  «f  Ansoains.  The  na- 
tural stnngth  of  the  Island  a*  a  fortress  reodend  it 
always  a  post  of  ths  utmost  importenee.  AftertbefiUl 
of  the  Weetara  Empire,  it  fell  with  the  reet  of  Sicily 
ondcr  the  doinioioo  of  the  Gothe,  bnt  was  reewered 
by  Belisariot  in  A.  D.  535,  and  annexed  to  tfat  do- 
miniooe  of  the  Byiantin*  emperors,  in  whose  hands 
itcaatinuad  till  the  9th  oentoiy,  when  it  was  finally 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Anta  or  Seiaons.  Sj- 
raeoss  was,  with  the  single  exceplioo  of  Taoroma- 
niom,  the  last  place  in  Sicily  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  thoee  inraden:  it  was  tUll  a  very  stroi^  fertress, 
and  it  was  not  till  878,  more  than  fifty  years  after 
tha  Saracene  first  hmded  in  the  island,  that  it  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  siage  of  nins  months' 
duiatioo.  The  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  fettiflestinns  dastroyad,  and  the  city  given  up  to 
the  fiamta.  Nor  did  it  erer  recover  from  this  ca- 
lamity, thoogh  the  Island  seems  to  hare  always 
eontinned  to  be  inhabited.  Ita  fortification*  were 
strengthened  by  Cbarlaa  V.,  and  aaaamed  yvrj  much 
their  present  appearance.  The  modem  city,  whidi 
is  still  confined  to  the  narrow  limiu  of  the  Island, 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitanta.  But  tha  whole 
of  the  expanae  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  strait,  as 
well  aa  the  broad  table-Und  of  Aehiadina  and  Epi- 
polae,  are  now  wholly  bare  and  daeoUte,  being  in 
great  part  unenltiTated  aa  well  aa  nmnh^jt^il 

in.  TOFOOSAPBT. 
The  topographical  deecription  of  Syracuse  aa  it 
azistad  in  the  days  of  its  greatnaas  cannot  batter  be 
introdnoed  than  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who  baa 
deaeribed  it  in  unusual  detail  "  Yon  hare  ofieo 
heard  (says  he)  that  Syracuse  wa*  the  largest  of 
all  Greek  dtie*,  and  the  most  batatiful  of  all  cities. 
And  it  is  so  indeed.  For  it  is  both  strong  by  ita 
natural  dtnatioa  and  striking  to  behold,  fmn  what- 
ever dda  it  is  approached,  whether  by  hud  or  aea. 
It  has  two  ports,  sa  it  were,  endoeed  witUo  the 
buildings  of  the  dty  itself,  so  aa  to  oombme  with  it 
from  every  point  of  view,  which  have  difilBrent  and 
separata  entiancea,  but  are  united  and  conjoined 
together  at  the  oppoeite  extremity.  The  junction 
of  theee  aepaiatea  from  the  mainland  the  part  of 
the  town  which  is  called  the  Island,  bnt  thia  ia  re- 
united to  the  continent  by  a  bridge  acnai  the  nar- 
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row  strut  which  divides  tham.  So  great  is  the  dtr 
that  it  may  be  said  to  eondst  of  limT  dtiee,  all  of 
tfaamof  very  huge  six*;  ims  of  which  is  that  which 
I  have  alrtady  menticnad,  the  Island,  wfaidi  ii  nr- 
nonded  by  the  two  porta,  while  it  pngecta  towai^ 
tb*  mouth  and  entraaee  of  each  of  than,  in  it  is 
the  palace  of  king  Hieran,  which  is  now  ths  cas- 
tomary  residence  of  oar  paactora.  It  rantaniai  sin, 
saveial  sacred  edifices,  bnt  two  in  particular,  wUdi 
far  surpass  the  otbera,  one  a  temfde  t/  Diaiak  the 
other  of  Minerva,  which  befim  the  arrival  of  Vtrrea 
was  most  highly  adorned.  At  the  eztnmity  of  tlas 
island  is  a  fountain  of  freah  water,  which  bears  th* 
name  of  Arethusa,  of  incredible  magnitiide,  and  feB 
of  fish :  this  wooM  be  wholly  overflowed  and  ooverat 
by  the  waves  were  it  not  separated  from  the  aea  by 
a  strongly-built  barrier  of  stone.  The  seeaad  city 
at  Syiaeaae  is  that  which  is  called  Achradina,  which 
contains  a  forum  of  very  large  use,  beaatijial  pir^ 
ticoes,  a  moat  highly  ornamented  Piytanenm,  a 
apadous  Curia,  and  a  magnificent  temple  of  Jafsiar 
Olympina;  not  to  apeak  of  the  other  parts  of  tba 
dty,  which  are  occupied  by  private  boildinga,  bdeg 
divided  by  one  broad  street  throngh  its  whole  length, 
and  many  craa  streets.  The  third  dty  ia  that 
which  is  called  Tycha,  becaoae  it  rontained  a  ray 
andent  temple  of  Fortune;  in  thia  ia  a  very  apa- 
doua  gymnasium,  aa  well  aa  many  eaorad  edifios, 
and  it  is  the  quarter  of  the  town  wliidi  ia  the  mat 
thickly  inhabited.  Tin  fourth  dty  is  that  which, 
beeaoa*  it  was  th*  la*t  bnilt,  is  named  Meapoli*:  at 
the  top  of  which  ia  a  theatre  of  vaet  aiae;  baaidaa 
thia  it  oontaina  two  aplendid  temples,  one  of  Csei, 
the  other  of  Libera,  and  a  statne  of  ApoUo,  whidi  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Temenitas,  of  great  baaoty 
and  very  huge  sixe,  which  Verrea  woaid  not  hare 
heutated  to  cany  off  if  he  had  been  able  to  nmne 
it"  (Cic  Verr.  h.  52,  53.) 

Cioen  here  distinctly  describes  the  foor  qnaiten 
of  Syiacnse,  which  were  ccmmooly  compared  to  fear 
separate  dtiee;  and  it  appeara  thai  Kodoms  gai* 
the  aam*  aocoont.  (Died.  xxvi.  19,  ed.  Didot.)  In 
later  timae,  alao,  we  find  it  alhidsd  to  as  "the  qua- 
druple dty  "  ("  quadrupHces  Syracusae,'  Anaoo.  CL 
Urt.  It).  Others,  however,  eonmerated  fire  qaer- 
tora,  as  Strabo  tella  na  that  it  waa  fcnneily  cem- 
poaad  of  five  dtiee  (aariitaeXu  ilr  ri  wai^Jr, 
Smb.  V.  p.  270),  probably  beeanse  the  heights  of 
Epipobe  towards  the  castle  of  Euryalns  wen  at  oo* 
tims  inhabited,  and  were  reckoned  as  a  fifth  town. 
Bnt  we  have  no  distinct  statement  to  this  c&et. 
The  seveiml  qnarten  of  the  dty  mast  now  be  eoa- 
sidered  separately. 

1.  Okttoia  COf/Tvyla,  Find.,  Died.,  SbaliL, 
&e.),  mora  commonly  known  simply  as"tlie bland* 
(4  ri$irar,  Thne^  &c.,  and  in  the  Doric  dialect 
Noffesi  hence  Livy  calls  it  Nasos,  while  Qccn 
uses  the  Lstm  Insuhi),  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
colony,  and  oontioued  thronghoat  the  floarishing 
period  of  ths  dty  to  be  aa  it  were  the  dtadd  ir 
Acropolis  of  Syracuse,  though,  unlike  moat  dta- 
dela,  it  Uy  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  city,  ia 
strength  as  a  fortreaa  being  derived  fana  its  iundar 
podtioo.  It  ia  abont  a  mile  in  length,  by  leaa  thai 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  of  small  devation,  though 
oompoeed  wholly  of  rock,  and  rising  perceptibly  ia 
the  centre.  There  is  no  doiibt  that  it  was  origimlly 
an  island,  naturally  aeparatsd  from  the  maiiiland, 
though  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  it  waa  sailed 
with  it  (Thnc  vi.  3):  probably,  however,  thii  waa 
merely  efiected  by  an  artificial  male  or  caa«aVi 
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fiir  the  pnipoea  of  fiunliuting  the  cmimniucatian 
with  "  the  oater  cit^,"  u  that  on  the  miinUnd  mm 
then  nlled.  At  a  later  period  it  was  a);am  aerered 
from  the  land,  probably  by  the  elder  Dionyeiiu,  when 
he  constmctel  hia  great  ^ocks  in  the  two  ports. 
It  waa,  howerer,  nndoabtedly  always  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  or  series  of  bridges,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day.  The  citadel  or  castle,  con- 
Btmeted  by  Dionysins,  stood  within  the  island,  bnt 
immediately  fronting  the  mainland,  and  closely  ad- 
joining the  docks  or  netvalia  in  tiie  Lesser  Port. 
Its  front  towards  the  mainland,  which  appears  to 
have  been  stronftly  fortified,  was  known  as  the  Pen- 
tapyla  (rh  vcrrdiruXa,  Pint.  Dion.  29);  and  this 
seems  to  hare  looked  directly  upon  the  Agora  or 
Forum,  which  we  know  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
mainland.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  dtadel  must 
have  occupied  nearly  the  same  position  with  the 
modem  fortifications  which  fonn  the  defence  of  Sy- 
racuse OD  the  land  side.  These  were  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  isthmus  by 
which  Ortygia  had  been  reunited  to  the  mainland 
was  cut  through,  as  well  as  a  Roman  aqueduct  de- 
signed to  supply  this  quarter  of  the  city  with  water, 
coustructed,  as  it  appeared  from  an  inscription,  by 
the  emperor  CUndius.  (Fazell.  Sic.  iv.  i.  p.  169.) 
Ortygia  was  considered  from  an  early  time  as 
consecrated  to  Artemis  or  Diana  (Dlod.  t.  3), 
whence  Pindar  terms  it  "  the  couch  of  Artemis," 
and  "  the  sister  of  Delos "  (JUitvior  'ApriniSos, 
HiKov  KturiTntra,  Nem.  i.  3).  Hence,  as  we  leani 
from  Cicero  (i.  e.),  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in 
the  island  was  a  temple  cf  Diana.  Some  remains 
of  this  are  suppoeed  to  be  still  extant  in  the  NE. 
comer  of  the  modem  city,  where  two  columns,  with 
a  portion  of  their  architrave,  of  the  Doric  order,  are 
built  into  the  walla  of  a  private  bouse.  Fixxn  the 
style  and  character  of  these  it  is  evident  tliat  the 
edifice  was  one  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Hnch 
more  considerable  remains  are  extant  of  the  other 
temple,  noticed  by  the  orator  in  the  same  passage — 
that  of  Minerva.  This  was  one  of  the  most  msg- 
nificent  in  Sicily.  Its  doors,  composed  of  gold  and 
ivoiy,  and  oonspicnous  for  their  beantifdl  workman- 
ship, were  celebrated  throughout  the  Grecian  world: 
while  the  interior  waa  adorned  with  numerous  paint- 
ings, among  which  a  series  representing  one  of  the 
battles  of  Agathoelea  was  especially  celebrated.  All 
these  works  of  art,  which  had  been  spared  by  the 
generosity  of  Harcellus,  were  carried  cf  by  the  in- 
aaUable  Vcrres.  (Cic.  Kerr.  iv.  55,  56.)  On  the 
summit  of  the  temple  was  a  shield,  which  served  as 
a  landmark  to  sailors  quitting  or  approaching  the 
port.  (Polemon,  ap.  Atiien,  zi.  p.  462.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  temple,  which  most  have 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  is  the  same 
which  has  been  converted  into  the  modem  cathedral 
or  choTch  of  Sta  Maria  dell*  Colotuu.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  sides,  fourteen  in  number,  are  still  per- 
fect, though  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church;  but 
the  portico  and  fagade  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  its  dimen- 
aiona  (185  leet  in  length  by  75  in  breadth),  which 
nearly  approach  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Paestnm,  show  that  it  must  have  belonged 
to  the  first  class  of  ancient  edifices  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  style  of  the  architectural  details  and 
proportions  of  the  columns  wonid  render  it  probable 
that  this  temple  may  be  referred  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.O.,  thns  confirming  an  incidental  notice  of 
Diodoms  (viii.  Fr.  9),  from  which  it  would  ap- 
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pear  that  it  was  built  under  the  government  of  the 
Geomori,  and  theiefbre  certainly  prior  to  the  des- 
potism <^  Gelon.  Nootherandent  remains,  are  now 
extant  in  the  ishmd  of  Ortygia;  but  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Aiethusa  is  stall  visible,  as  described  by 
Cicero,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  on 
its  western  shore.  It  is  still  a  very  copious  source, 
bnt  scarcely  answering  to  the  accounts  of  its  mag- 
nitude in  ancient  times;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
has  been  disturbed  and  its  supply  diminished  by 
earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  afflicted  the 
modem  town  of  Syracuse. 

At  the  extnrae  point  of  the  island,  and  outside 
the  ancient  walls,  probably  on  the  spot  where  the 
castle  built  by  John  Maniaces  now  staiids,  was  situ- 
ated a  temple  of  the  Olympian  Juno,  with  an  altar 
from  which  it  was  the  custom  for  departing  sailors 
to  take  a  cup  with  certain  offerings,  which  they  flung 
into  the  sea  when  they  loet  sight  of  the  shield  on  the 
temple  of  Hinerva  (Polemon,  op.  Athat,  I.  e.).  Of 
the  other  edifices  in  the  island  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  Hexecontaclinus  (olirot  i  'E{i)icorr<brXuwf 
KoXoinffos,  Diod.  xvi.  86),  built,  or  at  least  finished, 
by  Agathocles,  but  the  purpose  and  nature  of  which 
are  uncertain  ;  the  public  granariee,  a  building  of  so 
massive  and  lofty  a  constmction  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fortress  (Liv.  zxiv.  21);  and  the  palace 
of  king  Hieron,  which  waa  afterwards  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  praetors  (Cic.  Verr,  iv.  52). 
The  site  of  this  is  uncertain :  the  palace  of  Diony- 
sius,  which  had  been  sitnated  in  the  citadel  con- 
stracted  by  him,  was  destroyed  together  with  that 
fortress  by  Timoleon,  and  a  building  for  the  courts 
of  justice  erected  on  the  site.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  Hieron,  who  waa  always  desirous  to  court  popa- 
larity,  would  avoid  establiishing  himself  anew  upon 
the  same  site.  No  trace  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  or  works  on  this  side  of  the  island,  which 
hare  been  wholly  covered  and  concealed  by  the  mo- 
dem fortifications.  The  remains  of  a  tower  are, 
however,  viable  on  a  shosl  or  rock  near  the  N.  angle 
of  the  modem  city,  which  are  probably  those  of  one 
of  the  towers  built  by  Agathocles  to  guard  the  en- 
trance cf  the  Lesser  Harbour,  or  Portus  Lacceius 
(Diod.  xvi.  83) ;  but  no  traces  have  been  discovered 
of  the  corresponding  tower  on  the  other  side. 

2.  AoHBADHrA  (^Axpaiiyij  Diod.,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  mora  correct  form  of  the  name,  though  it  is 
frequently  written  Acradiiu ;  both  Livy  and  Cicero, 
however,  give  Achradina),  or  "  the  outer  dty,"  as  it 
is  termed  by  Thncydides,  was  the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  the  quartere  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  portions,  comprising  the  eastern  part 
of  the  great  triangular  plateau  already  described, 
which  extended  from  the  angle  of  Epipolae  to  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  more  level  space  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  this  table-Und  to  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  borden  on  the  marshes  of  Lysimeleia. 
This  level  plain,  wUch  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  is  not.  like  the  tract  beyond  it 
extending  to  the  Anapus,  low  and  marshy  ground, 
but  has  a  rocky  soil,  of  the  same  limestone  with  the 
table-land  above,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  a  lower 
step'.  Hence  the  city,  as  soon  as  it  extended  itself 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  island,  spread  at  once  over 
this  area  ;  bnt  not  content  with  this,  the  inhabitants 
occupied  the  part  of  the  table-land  above  it  nearest 
the  sea,  which,  ss  already  mentioned  in  the  general 
description,  is  partly  separated  by  a  cross  valley  or 
deprasaiou  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pUteau,  or  the 
heights  of  Epipobe.     Hence  this  part  of  the  city 
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wai  of  ooniidenble  natnnl  (tmigth,  mnd  Mem  to 
htTa  baaa  mrlj  Coitifiad  bj  a  mlL  It  ii  not  im- 
pnhabk  thit,  in  the  fint  initmciii,  tin  nama  of 
Aohradiaa  wu  gim  «xcliiiiTeljr  to  the  heigbu  *, 
and  that  than,  as  mil  aa  tha  iilaod,  had  arigioalljr 
thair  own  aepanta  dafaneaa  ;  bnt  aa  tha  city  apraad 
itaalf  oat  in  tha  plain  balow,  thia  mntt  alao  hava 
baen  pnitactad  by  aa  oater  wall  on  tha  aida  towanb 
tha  marahca.  It  ha>  indaad  baaa  anpfnatd  (Grota'a 
Craaea,  toL  viL  p.  856)  that  no  daftnoa  exiatad  on 
thia  aida  till  tha  tima  of  tha  Athenian  azpaditiaii, 
whan  tha  Sjmeiiaana,  for  tha  fint  tima,  aoiroondad 
tha  auboib  of  Tantanitii  with  a  wall ;  but  no  man- 
tioo  ia  foond  in  Thacydidea  of  ao  important  a  &et 
■a  tbt  eooatraction  of  this  new  Una  of  ddenca  down 
to  tha  Gnat  Haiboor,  and  it  laena  impoaaible  to 
balioT*  that  thia  part  of  the  dtj  abooid  ao  long 
have  nmaiaad  anpnitected.f  It  ia  pnbaUa  indaad 
(though  not  oartain)  that  the  Agon  waa  airaadj  in 
thia  part  of  tha  dtj,  aa  we  know  it  to  hai*  bean  in 
later  timaa  ;  and  it  ia  highlj  improbable  that  w>  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  dtj  would  hare  baeo  phead  in 
an  naftrtifled  aubnrb.  Bat  alill  mora  ncoeaaaij 
woold  be  aoma  each  dafenoe  for  the  protection  of  the 
naral  anaoala  or  dockjarda  in  the  inner  Ught  of  the 
Great  Harboar,  which  oertainlj  axiated  before  the 
Albanian  inraaian.  It  aeems,  therefore,  far  mora 
natural  to  auppoaa  that,  though  tha  aeparate  detaoas 
of  Ortygia  and  the  heights  of  Achndina  (Diod.  zi. 
67,  73)  were  not  destrojed,  the  two  wen  from  an 
early  period,  probably  fmn  the  reign  of  Galon, 
united  by  a  common  Una  of  deftnoe,  which  ran  down 
from  tbe  heights  to  aoma  point  near  that  whera  the 
ishnd  of  Oitygia  moat  ckaely  a^oined  the  main- 
land. The  ezistenoa  of  anch  a  bonndaiy  wall  from 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  War  is  certain  ;  and  there 
aaama  little  doubt  that  tha  name  of  Achndina,  sap- 
poaing  it  to  fasTe  originally  belonged  to  the  heights 
or  table-land,  soon  came  to  be  extended  to  the  lower 
araa  alaa  Tbas  Diodonu  deacribea  Diooysina  on  his 
ntam  from  Gek  aa  arriving  »t  the  gate  of  Achn- 
dina, whan  the  outer  gale  of  tha  city  is  certainly 
meant.  (Diod.  ziiL  113.)  It  ia  probable  that  tbia 
gate,  which  waa  that  leo^ng  to  Gela,  ia  the  aame  as 
tha  one  called  by  Cicero  tlie  Purtae  Agragianae, 
immediately  outage  of  which  ha  had  diicoTered  tbe 
tomb  of  Archimedes.  (Cic.  TVite.  Qtaut.  ▼.  23.) 
But  its  aituation  cannot  be  determined  :  no  distinct 
traces  of  tha  ancient  walla  ramain  on  thia  aida  of 
Syracnae,  and  we  know  not  how  they  may  have  been 
modified  when  tha  aubnrb  of  Neapcjia  was  included 
in  the  dty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  tbe  wall 
(u  auggaatad  by  CoL  Leake)  ran  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill  near  the  amphitheatn  in  a  dinet  line  to  the 
Giaat  Harbour. 

*  Theia  still  abonnd  in  the  wild  pear-tnes  {ixfi- 
S»),  from  which  tbe  name,  as  soggaetad  by  Leake, 
waa  probably  derived. 

t  Tha  argument  againat  this,  nigad  by  Carallari, 
and  derived  from  the  exiatence  of  nnmerous  tombs, 
eapecially  the  great  Daeropolis  of  the  catacombs,  in 
tUs  part  of  the  city,  which,  as  he  contends,  must 
hare  been  without  the  walla,  woold  pcore  too  much, 
as  it  ia  certain  that  these  tombs  wen  ultimately  in- 
dnded  in  tha  dty ;  and  if  the  oidinaiy  custom  of 
the  Greeks  was  deviated  from  at  all,  it  may  have 
been  ao  at  ao  aailier  period.  In  bet  we  know  that 
in  other  cases  also,  aa  at  Agrigantnm  and  Tarentum, 
the  custom  was  violated,  and  panon*  habitually 
bniied  within  the  walls. 
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Of  the  bnildingx  noticed  by  Cioara  ai  atiD  adanong 
Aohradina  in  his  day  there  an  aearealy  any  vcstigB . 
but  the  gnater  part  of  them  were  certainly  ntaaied 
in  tha  kiwer  quarter,  nearest  to  tiie  islaod  and  tbt 
two  porta.  The  Forum  or  Agora  was  apptnnt)^ 
directly  oppoaite  to  the  Pentapyla  or  fistified  eotianea 
of  tbe  islud  ;  it  was  sumnoded  with  pMti«»e»  by 
tbe  elder  Diooysins  (Uod.  ziT.  7),  which  an  obfimily 
those  alluded  to  by  Cicero  ("  pnJehemmaa  porticB,* 
Fcrr.  iv.  53).  The  temple  of  Juplcr  Olympiai, 
noticed  by  the  orator,  alao  adjoined  the  Agon ;  it  mi 
built  by  Hieroo  IL  (Diod.  xvi  83),  aid  most  ott  k 
confoanded  with  the  moR  odetxated  tan|Je  of  tie 
aame  divinity  on  a  hill  at  aome  *<'«>*■■—  ban  tbe 
city.  Tha  prytaneum,  which  was  moot  licUyadonal, 
and  among  its  chief  oinamenta  piiaeiaotd  a  rahhitiH 
status  of  Sappho,  which  fell  a  pny  to  tha  cnpiAj 
of  Verres  (Cic.  Ferr.  iv.  53, 57),  waa  pnhabif  aba 
sitoated  in  the  neigbboorfaood  of  the  Agon ;  aa  na 
certainly  the  Tim^aootenm,  or  monnniHit  arectad  ta 
tha  memoiy  of  Timoleon.  (PluL  Timoi.  39.)  Tbt 
aplendid  aepolcfaral  manament  which  had  bean  meted 
by  the  yoonger  Dicnyaina  in  memory  of  hie  bsha, 
bnt  waa  deatioyed  after  hia  own  expuUna,  aaena  U 
have  stood  in  front  of  the  Penta^la,  oppmile  tk 
entraaoe  of  the  dtadeL  (Diod.  ZT.  74.)  A  sa^ 
oolumn  is  still  standing  on  thia  aite,  and  the  baies  of 
a  few  othen  have  been  discovered,  but  it  is  nnctnaia 
to  what  edifice  they  belonged.  Tbe  only  other  rain 
now  viaible  in  this  qnarter  of  tbe  city  an  aoma  i»- 
mains  of  Boman  baths  of  little  importaaea.  Btf 
beneath  the  aurfaoe  of  the  aoil  there  exist  eztaoie 
cataacmbs,oaoatitaling  a  oompleta  neeropolia :  tbcat 
tombs,  aa  in  moat  similar  cases,  an  probably  the 
work  of  snocaaaive  agea,  and  can  hardly  be  idsnd 
to  any  partienbr  period.  Then  exist,  also^  at  tm 
points  on  the  ak>pe  of  the  hill  of  Achndina,  eztegtiis 
qnairies  hewn  in  the  rock,  similar  to  thoae  fianl  a 
Naapolis  near  the  th(atn,a{wliich  weahaD  pnaaily 
apeajt. 

Traeea  of  the  andent  walla  of  Achndina,  cnwBsg 
the  low  clifi  which  bound  it  towards  the  aca,  naf 
be  foond  from  distance  to  diataaoe  akag  the  wbtils 
line  extending  from  the  qoaniea  of  tbe  Coffcam 
round  to  the  little  bay  or  ooveof  £ta  iVaK^iaattht 
NW.  angle  of  the  plateau.  Recent  imciibii  ban 
alao  diaconred  the  line  of  the  weetem  wall  of  Aebn- 
dina,  which  appeats  to  have  run  nearlyinattnigbt 
line  from  the  core  of  Sta  Ptaugia,  to  the  atacp  anl 
narrow  pass  or  hollow  way  that  leads  np  fion  tbe 
lower  quarter  to  the  heights  abova,  thns  taUif  ad- 
vantage of  the  partial  depnadcn  or  valley  aknd.r 
noticed.  The  coveofSta  Powyta  may  poliafsie 
the  FoBTini  TBOoiuosim  of  Livy  (xxr.  IS), 
though  the  similar  cove  of  the  Seala  tima,  itnit 
half  a  mile  farther  W.,  would  seem  to  have  the  bttt« 
claim  to  that  deugnation.  The  name  is  evideatlr 
the  same  with  that  of  Tragilns,  mentJoiMd  by  Tk&- 
cjdidea  as  tha  point  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  beigbis 
towards  which  the  Athenians  directed  their  linat  of 
circumTallatioo,  but  without  aooceeding  in  nacbing 
it.     (Tbuc.  Ti.  99,  vii.  a.) 

3.  TrcBA  (Ti>xi?),  ao  called,  aa  we  an  told  bf 
Cicero,  from  its  containing  an  ancientand  ufclaaad 
temple  of  Fortune,  was  sitnated  on  the  pbteau  or 
table-land  W.  of  Achndina,  and  adjoining  tbe 
northern  face  of  the  cli&  looking  towards  Jiegan. 
Thongh  it  became  cos  of  the  moat  popohnsqnaitn 
of  Syracnae,  no  trace  of  its  exiatence  is  finni  st  tt» 
period  of  the  Athenian  siege  ;  and  it  may  &ii)T  te 
aasumed  that  then  waa  as  yet   no 
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snbnri)  on  the  aito,  which  miut  otherwise  hare  ma- 
teriallj  interfered  with  the  Athenian  lines  of  cir- 
cnrnvallation,  while  the  Syracnsana  woald  natniall; 
have  attempted  to  protect  it,  aa  thej  did  that  of 
Temenitis,  by  a  special  ontwork.  Tet  it  is  remark- 
able that  Diodoras  notices  the  name,  and  eTao 
speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
early  as  B.C.  466,  daring  the  tronbles  which  led 
to  the  expnlsion  of  Tfarasybulns  (Diod.  xi.  68).  It 
is  difScult  to  reconcile  this  with  tiie  entire  silence  of 
Thucydidea.  Tycha  probably  grew  np  after  the 
great  wall  erected  by  Oionydos  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  platean  bad  completely  secured  it  from 
attack.  Its  position  is  dearly  shown  by  th«  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  Maroellns,  after  he  had  forced 
the  Hezapylom  and  scaled  the  heights,  established 
his  camp  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  eo  bis  assanlts  upon  Achradina.  (LiT. 
ZZT.  25.)  It  is  evident  therefore  that  til*  two 
qnarters  wen  not  contignoos,  bnt  that  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  table-land  W.  of  Achradina  was 
still  nnoocnpied. 

4.  NsAPOUS  (NtdiroAu),  or  the  Kew  City, 
was,  as  its  name  implied,  the  last  qnarter  of  Syracuse 
which  was  inhabited,  though,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  New  Town  seems  to  have  eventoally  grown  up 
into  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  city. 
It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
in  iact  more  recent  than  Tycha  ;  at  least  it  appesre 
that  some  portion  of  Neapolis  was  already  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  when,  as 
already  mentioned,  we  have  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  a  suburb  at  Tycha.  Bnt  there  was  then  aheady 
a  suburb  called  Temenitis,  which  had  grown  np 
around  the  sanctnaiy  of  ApoUo  Temenites.  The 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  nndar  this 
same,  stood  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  qnarter  subsequently  called  Neapolis ; 
It  was  placed,  as  we  may  infer  from  Thncydides,  on 
the  height  above  the  theatre  (which  he  calls  ixpa 
T</mv7tu),  forming  a  part  of  the  table-land,  and 
probably  not  &r  from  the  southern  escarpment  of 
the  platean.  A  suburb  had  apparently  grown  up 
around  it,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Syracnsaus 
with  K  wall  just  before  the  commenconent  of  the 
siege,  and  this  outwork  bean  a  conspicuous  port  in 
the  operations  that  followed.  (Thnc.  vi.  75).  But  this 
extension  of  the  fortifications  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  for  we  find  in  b.o.  396  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  theCo^^  which  also  stood  on  the 
heights  not  bi  from  the  statue  of  Apollo,  described 
as  sibuited  in  a  suburb  of  Achradina,  which  was 
taken  and  the  templee  plnndered  by  the  Carthaginian 
generkl  HimilcoL  (Died.  xiv.  63.)  The  name  of 
Neapolia  (4  Nn  vSKa")  is  indeed  already  mentioned 
some  years  before  (Id.  xiv.  9),  and  it  appean  pro- 
bable therefore  that  the  city  liad  already  begun  to 
extend  itself  over  this  quarter,  thongfa  it  as  yet  formed 
sniy  an  unfortified  suburb.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
as  is  evident  from  bis  description,  as  weli  as  from 
»Ti«ting  ranains,  Neapolis  had  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  table-hind,  which 
here  forms  a  kind  of  second  step  or  nnderCall,  rising 
considerably  above  the  low  groonds  beneath,  though 
atill  separated  from  the  heights  of  Temenitis  by  a 
second  line  of  cliff  or  abrupt  declivity.  The  name 
of  Temenitis  for  the  district  on  the  height  seems  to 
have  been  lost,  or  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis,  which 
was  gradually  applied  to  the  whole  of  this  quarter 
of  the  city.  Bnt  the  name  was  retained  by  the  ad- 
joining gate,  which  was  called  the  Tenunitid  Gate 
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(Pint.  Dion.  29,  where  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
we  should  read  ItiuvlriXas  for  Mcvfrttcu),  and  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
city. 

Of  the  buildings  described  by  Cicero  as  existing 
in  Neapolis,  the  only  one  still  extant  is  the  theatre, 
which  he  justly  extols  for  its  large  size  ("  tbeatrum 
maximum,"  Verr.  iv.  63).  Diodoms  also  alludes 
to  it  as  Uie  hurgest  in  Sicily  (xvi.  83),  a  remark 
which  is  fiilly  borne  out  by  the  existing  remuns. 
It  is  not  less  than  440  feet  in  diameter,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  sixty  rows  of  seats,  so  that  it 
could  have  acoommodiUed  no  less  than  24,000 
persons.  The  lower  rows  of  seats  were  covered  with 
slabs  of  white  marble,  and  the  several  cnnei  are 
nivked  by  inscriptions  in  laige  letters,  bearing  the 
name  of  king  Hieron,  of  two  queens,  Philistis  and 
Nereis,  both  of  them  historically  unknown,  and  of 
two  deities,  the  Olympian  Zens  and  Hercules,  with 
the  epithet  of  Ztnppiv.  These  inscriptions  evidently 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hieron  II.,  who  probably  deco- 
rated and  adorned  this  theatre,  bnt  the  edifice  itself 
is  certainly  referable  to  a  mndi  earlier  period,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  elder  Hieron.  It 
was  used  not  merely  fqr  theatrical  exhibitions,  bnt 
for  the  assembliee  of  the  people,  which  are  repeatedly 
alluded  to  as  being  held  in  it  (IKod.  xiii.  94 ;  Pint. 
Dion.  38,  TimoL  34,  38,  8u!.),  as  was  frequently 
the  case  in  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  theatre,  as 
originally  constructed,  must  have  been  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  this  was  not  an  nnnsnal  ar- 
rangement. 

Near  the  theatre  have  been  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  another  monnment,  expressly  mentioned  by 
Diodorns  as  constructed  by  king  Hieron  in  that 
situation,  an  altar  raised  on  steps  and  a  platfonn 
not  less  than  640  feet  in  length  by  60  in  breadth 
(Diod.  xiv.  88).  A  little  lower  down  are  the  i«- 
maius  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  stmctore  which  nn- 
donbtedly  belongs  to  the  Boman  colony,  and  was 
probably  constructed  soon  after  its  establishment  by 
Augustus,  as  we  find  incidental  mention  of  gladia- 
torial exhibitions  taking  place  there  in  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero  (Tac.  Ana.  xiii.  49 ;  Val.  Max. 
i.  7.  §  8).  It  was  of  considerable  size,  the  arena, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  which  the  dimensions  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  being  somewhat  larger  than  that 
of  Verona.  No  traces  have  been  discovered  of  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Libera  w  Proserpine  on  the 
height  above  :  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Teme- 
nites had  apparently  no  temple  in  connection  with 
it,  though  it  had  of  coarse  its  altar,  as  well  as  its 
sacred  enclosure  or  rifuros.  The  statue  itself, 
which  Verres  was  unable  to  remove  on  account  of 
its  large  size,  was  aftenraids  transported  to  Rome 
by  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  74). 

Immediately  adjoining  the  theatre  an  extensive 
quarries,  sunilar  in  character  to  those  already  men- 
tioned in  the  clifis  of  Achradina.  The  quarries  of 
Syracuse  (Latomiae  or  Lantumiae)  an  indeed  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  authon,  and  especially 
noticed  by  Cicero  among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
m  the  city.  (Cic.  Verr.  t.  27;  Aelian,  V.B.  xii. 
44.)  There  can  be  no  doubt 'that  they  were  ori- 
ginally designed  merely  as  quarries  for  the  extraction 
of  the  soft  limestone  of  which  the  whole  table-land 
consists,  and  which  makes  an  excellent  building 
stone;  bnt  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
worked,  being  stmk  to  a  contfiderable  depth,  without 
any  outlet  on  a  level,  they  were  ibnnd  places  of  snob 
security,  that  from  an  early  period  tbej  Wan  em- 
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plowed  u  pruou.  That,  afttr  th*  Athaoiin  expe- 
lUtiaa,  tlie  whole  nomber  of  th*  captira,  mon  than 
7000  in  number,  wen  confined  in  tlMM  qnaiiMi 
(  Tbnc  Tii.  86, 87 ;  Diod.  xiiL  33) ;  ud  tbtf  oootinned 
to  be  need  for  the  wae  porpoee  snder  mooMnTe 
deepoU  and  tTnnta.  In  the  daji  of  Cioero  they 
were  need  a*  a  general  priaon  for  criminala  fma  all 
pwla  of  Sicily.  (Cie.  Ferr.  ▼.  S7.)  The  orator 
in  one  pauage  ipeaka  of  them  a*  coastrocted  ex- 
pmaly  for  a  priwo  bj  the  tjrant  Diooytitu  (/i.  55), 
which  i<  a  palpable  miitalie  if  it  refer>  to  tiie  Lau- 
tamiae  in  general,  though  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  the 
deapot  may  hare  made  acme  special  addiliooi  to  them 
with  that  Tiew.  But  there  ii  certainly  no  authority 
for  the  popular  tradition  which  has  giren  the  name 
of  the  Ear  of  Dionyaius  to  a  peculiar  ezcaration  of 
aingnlar  form  in  this  part  of  the  qnamea  nearest  to 
the  theatre.  This  notion,  like  many  similar  ones 
now  become  traditional,  is  dsrifed  only  from  the 
anggestian  of  a  man  of  letters  of  the  16th  centory. 
5.  Efipolas  CE»tira\a<),  was  the  name  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  appar  part  of  the  table-land 
which,  as  already  described,  alopos  gradually  from 
its  highest  point  towards  the  sea.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  tolerably  regular  triangle,  haTing  ita  vertex  at 
Enryalns,  and  ita  base  iatmed  by  the  western  wall 
of  Achradina.  The  name  is  always  oaed  by  Thn- 
rydidea  in  this  sense,  as  ioclading  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  plateau,  and  was  donbtless  so  employed 
aa  long  as  the  ipaoe  was  uninhabited;  but  as  the 
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snbnibs  of  Tydha  and  Temenitia  gradnally  tftai 
themaelvea  orer  a  oonnderable  part  of  the  faiigliis, 
the  name  of  Epipolae  came  to  be  applied  in  a  man  »- 
atricted  sense  to  that  portioo  ooly  whidi  was  neamt 
to  the  Tertax  of  the  triangle.  It  ia  gamaQy  t>- 
snmed  that  there  anbeeqnently  araaa  a  eoosidenUi 
town  near  this  angle  of  the  walls,  and  that  this  is 
the  fifth  qnarter  of  the  city  alluded  to  by  Siiaiio 
and  thoae  who  spoke  of  Syiacnae  as  a  PeolapcGi  v 
aggregate  of  Jbe  cities.  But  there  is  no  aUnaaa  to 
it  as  such  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  already  qwitcd, 
or  in  the  description  of  the  capture  of  Syiacnae  b; 
Marcellus  ;  and  it  seems  very  doabtfid  whethr 
there  was  erer  any  considerable  popnlatiott  at  this 
remote  point.  Mo  vestiges  of  any  ancient  boildiiip 
remain  within  the  walls ;  but  the  line  of  these  mi; 
be  distinctly  traced  along  the  top  of  the  difiii  wUck 
bound  the  table-land  both  towards  the  N.  sad  tk 
& ;  in  many  places  two  or  three  coones  of  ih 
masonry  remain;  but  the  most  important  raiai  ui 
thoae  at  the  angle  or  vertex  of  the  triangle,  where  t 
spot  named  MongibeUia  is  still  crowned  by  tbe 
ruins  of  the  andeot  castle  or  fixt  of  Edktuxs 
(E&pii)Aa>,  Thoc,  but  the  Doric  form  was  lifi- 
oAor,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Bomam).  V» 
mina  in  question  afibrd  one  of  the  beat  ezsmjila 
extant  of  an  ancient  fortress  or  castle,  designed  at 
oooe  to  serve  as  a  species  of  citadel  and  to  seem 
the  approach  to  Epipolae  from  this  quarter.  Tx 
annexed  plan  will  give  a  good  idea  of  ita  geOBni 


nxs  or  TBR  roBT  edbtalus. 


form  and  arranganent.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
city  was  by  a  double  gate  (A.),  flanked  on  both 
sidee  by  walls  and  towers,  with  a  smaller  postern  or 
sally-port  a  little  to  the  right  of  iL  The  fortress 
itself  was  an  irreguUu-  quadrangle,  projecting  about 
300  yards  beyond  the  approach  to  the  gate,  and 
fortified  by  strong  towers  of  solid  masonry  with  a 
deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  in  front  of  it,  to  which  a 
number  of  subterraneous  passages  gave  access  from 
within.  These  passages  communicating  with  the 
fort  above  by  narrow  openings  and  stairs,  were  evi- 
dently designed  to  facilitate  the  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged without  exposing  the  fortreas  itself  to  peril. 
As  the  whole  arrangement  is  an  unique  specimen  of 
ancient  fortification  a  view  is  added  of  the  external, 
or  M.  froot  of  the  fort,  with  the  subterranean 
openings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fortress  at  Jlfoii- 


gtbelHri  is  the  one  anciently  known  aa  £oryala»' 
Thia  clearly  appears  fnm  the  oentioa  of  that  fart 
at  the  time  of  the  sie^  of  Syracuse  by  llarcdlaa, 
aa  one  capable  of  being  held  by  a  separate  garrisa 
after  the  capture  of  the  outer  walb  tl  Epipolae, 
and  threatening  the  aimy  of  Harcellus  in  the  rear, 
if  he  prqpeed^  to  attack  Achradina.  (Liv.  xsv. 
25,  26.)  Euryalua  is  also  mentioned  by  Thncydida 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  when  it  was 
still  unfortified,  as  the  point  which  afibrded  a  mdy 
ascent  to  the  heights  of  EpipohM  (Thoc  vi.  99, 
vU.  2);  and  it  must  indeed  have  always  been,  iaa 
military  point  of  view,  the  key  of  the  whole  poeitkB. 
Hence,  tbe  great  care  with  which  it  was  ftrtifieii 
after  the  occupation  of  Epipolae  by  the  Athenians 
had  shown  tbe  paramount  importance  of  that  pe- 
sition  in  case  of  a  siege.  The  (listing  fintifiauiiics 
may,  indeed,  be  in  part  the  work  of  Hieraa  U-  (» 
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tappomd  ij  Col.  l«ake);  hnt  it  u  certain  that  a  I  the  importanoe  of  this  was  snfSciently  shown  in  the 


strong  iort  wss  erected  there  by  Oionjrsiiu  I.*,  and  |  reign  of  Agathodes,  when  the  attack  of  Hamilcar 


VIEW  OF  THE  rOKT   EUKYAUUS. 


was  repalsed  hj  means  of  a  strong  garrison  posted 
at  Euryalus,  who  attacked  his  arm;  in  flank,  while 
advancing  to  the  attack  of  Epipolae.  (Diod.  zx.  29.) 

Some  writers  on  the  topography  of  Sjracose  lure 
supposed  the  fortress  of  MtmgibeUin  to  be  the 
ancient  Hezapylom,  and  that  Eoiyalus  occupied  the 
site  of  Betvedert,  a  knoll  or  hill  on  the  ridge  which 
is  continued  irom  Mongibellui  inland,  and  fi»ins  a 
communication  with  the  table-laud  of  the  interior. 
But  the  bill  of  Belvedere,  which  is  a  mile  distant 
from  MongibeUiti,  though  somewhat  more  derated 
than  the  latter  point,  is  connected  with  it  only  by  a 
narrow  ridge,  and  is  altogether  too  bz  from  the 
table-land  of  Epipolae  to  have  been  of  any  import- 
ance in  connection  with  it;  wliile  the  heights  of 
MongibeUiti,  as  already  observed,  form  the  true  key 
of  that  position.  Moreover,  all  the  passages  that 
relate  to  Hexapylum,  when  attentively  considered, 
point  to  its  position  on  the  N.  front  of  the  heights, 
looking  towards  Megara  and  Thapsusj  and  CtJonel 
Leake  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  was  a  fort 
constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  main  approach 
to  Syracuse  on  this  side;  a  road  which  then,  as 
now,  ascended  the  heights  at  a  point  a  short  distance 
W.  of  the  Scala  Greca,  where  a  depression  or  break 
in  the  line  of  cUfis  affords  a  natural  approach. 
(Leake,  NoteM  on  Sgraeute,  pp.  258,  342,  &c.) 
The  gale  at  Hexapylum  thus  led,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  the  suburb  or  quarter  of  Tycha,  a 
circumstance  completely  in  accordance  with,  if  not 
necessarily  required  by,  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxiv. 
21),  where  the  two  are  mentioned  in  dose  con- 
nection. 

It  is  more  di£5cnlt  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  Labdalcm,  where  the  Athenians  erected  a  fort 
daring  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  The  name  is  not 
subsequently  mentioned  in  history,  so  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  the  fortifications  ss 
they  existed  in  later  times ;  and  our  only  clue  to  its 
position  is  the  description  of  Thucydides,  that  it 
stood  "  on  the  summit  of  the  clifb  of  Epipolae,  look- 
ing towards  Megara."  It  was  probably  situated  (as 
placed  by  GoUer  and  llr.  Grote)  on  the  point  of 
thoaa    heights  which  forms  a  slightly  projecting 

*  This  must  have  been  the  fort  on  Epipolae 
taken  by  Dion,  which  was  then  evidently  held  by  a 
separate  garrison.  (Plu^  Dion.  29.) 


angle  near  the  farmhouse  now  called  Targia.  Iti 
purpose  was,  doubtless,  to  secure  the  communications 
of  the  Athenians  with  their  fieet  which  lay  at 
Thapsus,  as  well  as  with  the  landing-place  at 
Leon. 

It  was  not  till  the  leign  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  heights  of 
Epipolae  were  included  within  the  walls  or  forti- 
I  fications  of  Syracuse.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
even  after  that  time  they  became  peopled  like  the 
rest  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  walls  then 
:  erected  was  merely  to  secure  the  heights  against 
I  military  occnpation  by  an  enemy.  For  that  purpoas 
I  he  in  B.  a  402  constructed  a  line  of  wall  30  stadia 
in  length,  fortified  with  numerous  towers,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  N.  front  of  the  plateau, 
from  the  NW.  angle  of  Achradina  to  the  hill  of 
Euiyalus.  (Diod.  xiv.  18.)  The  latter  point  must 
at  the  same  time  have  been  occupied  with  a  strong 
fort.  The  north  side  of  Epipolae  was  thus  securely 
guarded ;  but  it  is  singular  that  we  hear  of  no 
similar  defence  for  the  S.  side.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  ultimately  protected  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  character,  as  the  remains  of  it  may  be  traced  all 
around  the  edge  of  the  plateau ;  but  the  period  of.its 
construction  is  uncertain.  The  portion  of  the  cHSi 
extending  from  Euryalus  to  Neapolis  may  have  been 
thought  sufficiently  strong  by  nature ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  slope  towards  Neapolis,  which 
was  easily  accessible.  Tet  this  appears  to  have 
continued  the  weakest  side  of  the  city,  as  in  b.  a 
396  Himilco  wss  able  to  plunder  the  temples  in  the 
suburb  of  Temenitis  with  apparently  little  difficulty. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  it  is  certain  from  exist- 
ing remains,  that  not  only  was  there  a  line  of  forti- 
fications carried  along  the  upper  escarpment  as  far 
as  Neapolis,  but  an  outer  line  of  walls  was  carried 
round  that  suburb,  which  wss  now  included  for  all 
purposes  as  part  of  the  city.  Strabo  reckons  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  including  the 
fortifications  of  Epipolae,  at  180  stadia  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  270);  but  this  statement  exceeds  the  truth,  the 
actual  circuit  being  about  14  English  miles,  or  122 
stadia.  (Leake,  p.  279.) 

It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  different 
localities  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  are  noticed  by  ancient  writers  in  con- 
nection with  that  city.    Of  these  the  most  important 
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h  the  OLmpiBim,  or  Tan|ik  of  Jn;itar  Olympiiii, 
which  stood,  u  ihmdj  nMBtioocd,  on  a  hdght, 
being  the  aoatheni  froDt  of  EpipoUe  end  MeapoUa, 
from  which  it  wu  ehoat  a  mile  end  a  half  dintant 
(Ut.  zziT.  33),  the  interral  being  ocenpied  by  tlM 
marahj  plain  on  the  buke  of  the  Anapni.  The 
Mnctnar;  leema  to  hare  early  attained  great  cele- 
brity :  eren  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  ezpe- 
dition  there  had  already  gnuwD  op  arannd  it  a  small 
town,  which  was  known  u  PoucRRB  (4  naXlx>^i 
Diod.),  or  the  Little  Ci^.  The  ndlitaiy  importance 
of  the  port,  as  oommaoding  the  bridge  orer  the 
Anapw  and  the  roed  to  Helena,  as  well  aa  orar- 
looking  the  """■*■«".  the  Great  Rarboor,  and  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  city,  caoMd  the  Synenaana  to 
fortify  and  leenre  it  with  a  puriaoo  before  the  ar- 
riral  of  tha  AUmiana.  (Thnc.  ri.  75.)  For  the 
same  reaaoo  it  was  oocnpied  by  all  snbeeqnent  in- 
Tadan  who  thraatened  Syiaeoae;  by  Himilco  in  b.c. 
396,  by  H**"!!!-^  in  B.  a  309,  and  by  Uarcellns 
in  B.C.  S14.  The  remaina  of  the  temple  are  still 
visible:  in  the  days  of  ClaTerius,  indeed,  seven  co- 
lumns were  still  standing,  with  a  oonraderable  part 
of  the  snbstnictiire  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  179),  bat  now 
only  two  remain,  and  those  have  lost  their  capitals. 
They  are  of  an  ancient  style,  and  belong  probably  to 
the  original  temple,  which  appears  to  haTe  been 
built  by  the  Geoinori  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
B.  o. 

The  adjoining  pranontocy  of  Plemmyrinm  dose 
not  appear  to  bare  been  ever  inhabited,  though  it 
presents  a  table-land  of  oonsidersble  height,  ncr 
was  it  erer  permanently  fortified.  It  is  evident 
al«\  bam  the  account  of  the  operations  of  saccessirs 
Carthaginian  fleets,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  Athenians, 
tliat  the  Syrscnsans  had  not  attempted  to  occupy, 
or  even  to  guard  with  forts,  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  though  the  docks  or  anenal, 
which  were  situated  in  the  inner  bight  or  recess  of 
the  bay,  between  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part  of 
Achradina,  were  strongly  fortified.  The  southern 
bight  of  the  bay,  which  forms  an  inner  bay  or  gulf, 
DOW  known  as  the  bay  of  Ski  Maddalma,  is  evidently 
that  noticed  both  during  the  Athenian  siege  and 
that  by  tha  Carthaginians  as  the  gulf  of  Dasoox. 
(LAnuw,  Thnc.  tL  66;  Diod.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  72.) 
The  fort  erected  by  the  Athenians  for  the  protection 
of  their  fieet  apparently  stood  on  the  adjacent  height, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Olympienm. 

Almost  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Olympieum 
was  the  ancient  bridge  acroes  the  Anapus,  some  re- 
mains of  which  may  still  be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  it  towards  Helorus, 
memorable  on  sooount  of  the  disastroun  retreat  of 
the  Athenians.  They  did  not,  however,  on  that 
occasion  cross  the  bridge,  but  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  the  interior  by  following  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus,  struck  acroes  into  the  H»- 
lorine  Way,  which  they  rejoined  some  distance  be- 
yond the  Olympieum.  Not  <ar  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus  stood  the  monument  of  Gelon  and  his 
wife  Demarate,  a  sumptuous  structure,  where  the 
Syracusans  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  hervic 
honours  to  their  great  ruler.  It  was  adorned  with 
nine  towers  of  a  very  massive  construction ;  but  the 
monument  itself  was  destroyed  by  Himilco,  when 
he  encamped  at  the  adjacent  Olympieum,  and  the 
towers  were  afterwards  demolished  by  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  xi.  38,  xiv.  63.) 

Abont  a  mile  and  a  half  SW.  of  the  Olympienm  is 
the  fountain  of  Cyahk,  a  copious  and  clear  stream 
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riaing  in  tiie  midst  of  a  manfa ;  thaaanctoaiTtftb 
nymph  to  whom  it  was  oonaeciatad  (rk  iSfi  Kwv 
I  fir,  Diod.),  must  have  stood  on  the  bcigfala  sbsw, 
as  we  are  told  that  Diooysins  led  his  traofa  roiad  ti 
this  spot  with  a  view  to  attack  the  Cartha^pBU 
camp  at  the  Olympienm  (Diod.  uv.  72);  sad  tls 
marsh  itself  must  alwajrs  have  bees  impaasUe  ix 
troops.  Some  niiia  on  the  slope  of  the  hiU  telii 
W.  of  the  soarse  are  probably  tlHiae  of  the  teaipie  a 
question.  [Ctakb.]  The  fbontain  of  Cyn  ii 
now  called  La  Piiwia:  near  it  ia  another  boIIb 
source  called  Pitmotta,  and  a  third,  knosn  ai  !i 
Cefalimo,  rams  between  the  Cyane  and  tha  Aufsi. 
The  number  of  these  fbuntains  of  dear  wiier.  fR- 
ceeding  no  doubt  from  distant  eonras  amo^  tbt 
limeatooe  hills,  is  characteristic  of  the  n^bosr- 
hood  of  Syracuse,  and  ia  noticed  by  PSiiy,  abs 
meotiona  the  namee  of  fdor  'Othn  noted  sonras  be- 
sides the  Cyane  and  the  more  celebrated  Aittiuai. 
These  he  calls  Temenitia,  Archidemia,  Hagaok  loi 
Milichia,  but  they  cannot  be  iww  identified.  (P& 
iiL  8.  B.  14.)  None  of  these  springs  Juvever,  ns 
well  adapted  to  supply  the  city  itidf  witii  -aaa, 
and  hence  an  aqueduct  was  in  early  times  atai 
along  the  heights  from  the  interior.  The  entaa 
of  this  is  already  nolioed  at  the  time  of  tht  .'Libe. 
nian  siege  (Thnc  vi  100);  and  the  channel,  iriiicb 
is  in  great  part  snbterraneona,  is  atill  visiUe  at  'it 
present  day,  and  conveys  a  stream  anffioent  to  tia 
a  mill  situated  on  the  steps  of  the  {;reat  tfaaaae. 

A  few  localities  remain  to  be  noticed  to  the  N.  if 
Syracuse,  which,  though  not  inrlnded  in  ihe  ffir, 
are  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  its  history.  Laox.  tit 
spot  where  the  Athenians  first  landed  at  tbe  coo- 
menoement  of  the  siege  (Thnc.  vi  97),  and  akiR 
Marcellns  established  his  winter  quarun  wfcei  bi 
found  himself  unable  to  carry  thie  d^  by  ssaisli 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39),  is  probably  the  little  cove  or  bi; 
about  S  miles  N.  of  the  Seaia  Grtea:  this  is  sat 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  EpfoiK, 
which  would  agree  with  the  •t^t—"'^  of  Ttmcv- 
didea,  who  calls  it  6  or  7  stadia  from  thence;  Liiy, 
on  the  contrary,  says  it  was  5  miles  from  Heiap- 
Inm,  but  this  mnst  certainly  be  a  '"'->-^»  Abo* 
3  miles  further  N.  is  the  pnxnoototy  of  TBarsn 
(4  8a^>,  now  called  Magttm^  a  low  bat  roc^ 
peninsula,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isib- 
mns,  so  that  it  farmed  a  tolerably  secure  port  on  is 
Sl  side.  On  this  account  it  was  selected,  m  ib* 
first  instance,  by  the  Athenians  for  their  naval  cairp 
and  tbe  station  of  their  fleet,  previous  to  tbeir  tsldcf; 
posaesnon  of  the  Great  Harbour.  (Thnc.  vL  97.) 
It  had  been  one  of  the  first  paints  on  the  Sid&ia 
coast  occupied  by  Greek  eoloniats,  bnt  these  spacdiiy 
removed  to  Hegara  (Thnc  tL  4);  and  the  ata 
seems  to  have  subsequently  always  noiaiaBd  oca- 
habited,  at  least  there  was  never  a  torn  vfca  tL 
It  was  a  knr  promontory,  whence  VirpI  apfie- 
priately  calls  it  '  Thapsus  jaeens.*  (Yn^.  i"^ 
iiL  689;  Ovid,  FiuL  iv.  477.)  About  a  mile  a- 
land,  and  >directly  opposite  to  the  entranee  of  tb> 
isthmus,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  rmnmnoit  i 
large  size,  built  of  massive  bloeka  of  stoaev  aad  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  The  ponion  norw  ranaiauig  is 
above  20  feet  high,  but  it  was  formeriy  aunrmuited 
by  a  column,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  sSiU 
known  of  VAgtigSa,  or  "  the  Needle.'  Tliia  mona- 
ment  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Marcellns  to  oonunemorate  the  capture  of  Syramae ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  fiir  which  there  is  no 
foundation.     It  is  probably  in  reality  a  aepakhal 
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moimment.    (D'UrvUle,  /Simla,  p.  173 ;  Swinbnme, 
Tol.  iL  p.  318.) 

The  topognphf  of  Syracnae  attracted  attention 
from  an  earlj  period  after  the  rerival  of  letters;  and 
the  leading  features  are  so  clearly  marked  bj  nature 
that  they  conld  not  fail  to  be  recognised.  But  the 
earlier  descriptions  hj  Fazello,  Bonanni,  and  Mira- 
bella,  are  of  little  vidue.  ClnTerioa,  as  nsoal,  in- 
vestigated the  aabject  with  learning  and  diligence; 
and  the  groand  has  been  carefnlljr  examined  bj 
several  modem  tnvelleia.  An  excellent  snrvej  of 
it  was  also  made  hj  British  engineers  in  1808;  and 
the  researches  and  excavations  carried  on  by  the 
duke  of  Sem  di  Fako,  and  bj  a  commimion  ap- 
pointed by  the  Neapolitan  gorernment  iu  1839  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  extant  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  upon  some  paints  of  the  to- 
pography. These  have  been  discussed  in  a  separate 
memoir  by  the  architect  employed,  SsTerio  Carallaii, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  fully  investigated, 
with  constant  referanoe  to  the  ancient  authors,  in  an 
eUborate  and  excellent  memoir  by  Col.  Leake.  The 
above  article  is  based  mainly  upon  the  researches  of 
the  last  author,  and  the  local  details  given  in  the 
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great  work  of  the  duke  of  Sem  di  Faloo^  the  foortli 
volume  of  which  is  dsvoted  wholly  to  the  aotiqoitiaa 
cf  Syracuse.  (FazelL  <fe  Seb.  Sic  iv.  I ;  Bonanni, 
Le  Aniidte  Siraaue,  S  vols.  fol.  Palermo,  1717; 
Minbella,  Didaarasiont  delta  Pianta  deW  mtticha 
Siraeute,  reprinted  with  the  preceding  work;  Clu- 
ver.  SieiL  i.  12;  D'Orville,  Sicula,  pp.  175—202; 
Smyth's  Stefly,  pp.  162 — 176;  Swinbnme,  Traveli 
m  the  Tm  SicilieM,  vol  ii.  pp.  318 — 346;  Hoare, 
Clauieal  Tour,  vol.  iL  pp.  140  — 176  ;  Leake, 
Notet  on  St/raeute,  in  the  Trantaetiont  of  the  Royal 
Sadtlg  of  Liieraturt,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  239 — 
354;  Serra  di  Faloo,  AntiehUi  della  SiciUa,  vol.  iv; 
CavalUri,  Zw  Topogn^ie  von  Sj/rahu,  8vo.  Git- 
tingen,  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SYRASTRE'NE  (Svpoorfniy^,  Ptr^  M.  E.  c 
41 ;  PtoL  viL  I.  §  2),  a  district  of  ancient  India, 
near  and  aboat  the  months  of  the  Indus.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  npreaented  by  the  modem 
SauroMhtrdn,  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
nation.  Surasitra  means  in  Sanscrit  "  the  beautiful 
Idngdora."  Ptolemy  (2.  e.)  mentions  a  small  village 
Syrastra,  which  may  hava  once  been  its  capital.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Syrieni  of  Pliny  (vi.  20.  B.  23) 
were  inhabitants  of  the  same  districL  [V.] 

■SYB6IS  (.Sifrra,  Herod,  iv.  123),  a  consider- 
able river  of  European  Sarmatia,  which  flawed  from 
the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae  through  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Maeotae,  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
Pains  Uaeotis.  Mnlem  geographers,  have  variously 
attempted  to  identify  it  Bennell  {Geogr.  ijf  Herod. 
p.  90)  ocosiders  it  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Wolga.  Oatterer  (Carammt  Soe.  Gott.  xiv.  p.  36) 
takes  it  to  be  the  Dotielx,  whilst  Beichard  identifies 
it  with  the  Irgib,  and  Linder  (^ScyihitH,  p.  66) 
with  the  Don  ittelt  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY'BLi  {Zhifiu :  Eth.  Xtpm),  the  classical  name 
for  the  country  whose  ancient  native  appellation  waa 
Aram,  its  modem  Etk-'Sham. 

L  Ifamt. — The  name  Aram  (D^ijl),  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  limits  of  Syria  Proper,  extends, 
with  several  qualifying  adjuncts,  over  Mesopotamia 
and  Chaldaea.  Thus  we  read  (1.)  of  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  or  Aram  Naharaim  (D*^Q}  D%>  LXX 
v^f  Ktirawmaiiiaii,  Gem.  zziv.  10),  equivalent  to 
Padan-Aram,  or  the  PLtin  of  Aram  (D*^  PI8> 
LXX.  rqr  Mccrn'oTtvifai  Svpfos,  Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xzviii.  S,  5, 6, 7,  xxxi.  18),  but  comprehended  also 
a  mountain  distriot  called  "  the  mountains  of  the 
east"  (Ams.  xxiL  6,  xxiii.  7;  Deut.  xxiii.  4). 
(2.)  Aram  Sobah  (n;)W  &?($,  LXX.  SoxMi, 
1  iSom.  xiv.  47;  2  Sam.  viii.  3,'  x.  6,  8).  (3.) 
Aram  (f  Damascus  (pfp^f^  Oy&.  LXX.  3vpla 
Aa^uM-KoS,  2  Sam.  viii.  5).  (4.)  Aram  Beth-Behob 
ti^nrn^a  D!)8,  LXX.  'Poi*,  2  Sam.  i.  6,  8). 
(5.)  Aram  Haacth  (H^^,  LXX.  Muxi,  1 
Chron.  six.  6).  Of  these  five  districts  thus  dis- 
tinguished, the  first  has  no  connection  with  this 
article.  With  regard  to  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Sobah  and  Rehob  were  in  Meso- 
potamia or  in  Syria  Proper.  Geeenins  supposss  the 
empire  of  Sobah  to  have  been  situated  north-east  of 
Damascus  ;  but  phues  the  town,  which  he  identifies 
with  Neeebin,  l^bis,  and  Antiochia  Mygdoniaa, 
in  Mesopotamia  (^Lex.  :  m.  D^  and  iipW);  but 
a  comparisoo  of  2  Sam.  x.  6  with  1  Chron.  xix.  6 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  Rehob  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, Soba  and  Maacha  in  Syria  Proper ;  for,  in 
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ih«  former  punca,  we  han  the  Anm'itei  of  Beth- 
Behob,  and  the  Anmites  of  Soda,  aid  the  king  of 
Uucah, — in  the  latter,  Aram  Naharaim  ^  Mcao- 
potamia,  and  Aram  Maacah  and  Zutiah;  ft«n  which 
we  maj  infar  the  identitj  of  Bath-Bebob  and  Meao- 
potamia,  and  the  distinction  between  thie  Utter  and 
Miarah  or  Zobafa  :  and  again,  the  alliance  between 
Badadezer,  king  of  Zohah.  and  the  Aramitea  of  Da- 
maacns  (2  &m.  Tjii.  3 — 6;  1  Ciroa.  zix.  S — 6) 
wonld  implj  the  eontignitj  of  tlie  two  etatea ;  while 
the  expedition  of  the  forrner  "  to  leeover  hif  border," 
or  "  eatahlisb  bia  dominion  at  the  lirer  Euphiatee  " 
(Ter.  3),  daring  which  Dand  attacked  him,  woaU 
(uppoee  a  march  from  weat  to  east.t  hnogb  S^ria, 
rather  than  io  the  opposite  directioo  throngh  Heao- 
potamia. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Aram, 
than  are  two  Patriarcha  in  the  early  genealogiee 
from  whom  it  haa  been  derived  ;  one  the  aon  of 
Sham,  the  progeoitor  of  tiie  Hebrew  race,  whoae 
otlier  children  Ui,  AaAnr,  Arpbaxad,  and  Lud, 
repreaent  andent  kingdoma  or  lacea  contigaooa  to 
Syria;  while  Ux,  the  firstborn  aon  of  Aram,  appa- 
rently gaTe  hia  name  to  the  native  land  of  Job,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  world'a  hietory.  (Gen.  x. 
S8,  23.)  The  other  Aram  waa  the  grandaon  of 
Mabor,  tiie  brother  of  Abraham,  by  Kemnel,  whoee 
brother  Hnx  ia  by  iome  aupposed  to  have  given  hia 
name  to  the  ooontiy  of  Job,  aa  it  oan  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  the  third  brother,  Box,  waa  the  pa- 
triarch from  whom  the  neighbooring  diatrict  took 
ita  name.  {Gm.  xxiL  20,  SI;  Joi,  i.  I,  zzxii.  2.) 
Bat  aa  we  find  the  name  Aram  already  applied  to 
describe  the  ooontiy  of  Bethnel  and  Laban,  the  ande 
and  cousin  of  the  later  Aram,  it  ia  obvioua  that  the 
oonntry  mnit  have  derived  ita  name  from  the  earlier, 
not  firom  the  later  patriarch.  ((faazzT.  SO,zxviii. 
«,*c) 

The  classical  name  Syria  ia  commonly  inppaead 
to  be  an  abbreviation  or  modifieatiaD  of  Aaeyria,  and 
to  date  from  the  period  of  the  Asayiiaa  aabjngatioo 
of  the  ancient  Aram ;  and  thia  account  of  ita  origin 
ia  oaofirmed  by  the  &ct  that  the  name  Syria  doea 
not  oecar  in  Homer  or  Heeiod,  who  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Arimi, 
{tin  'Apliuiit,  Horn.  TL  0.  783.  Hea.  Theog.  y.  304), 
m  connection  with  the  myth  of  Typbon,  recorded  by 
Strabo  in  deachbing  the  Oimtei  [Obobtes]  ;  and 
thia  writ«r  informs  us  that  the  Syriana  wqn  called 
Aramaei  or  Arimi  (i.  p.  42,  ziii.  p.  687,  zvi.  pp.  784, 
785),  which  name  waa,  however,  extended  too  far  to 
the  weat  or  north  by  other  writen.ao  as  to  comprehend 
CiUda,  and  the  Sacae  of  Scythia.  (See  Bochart, 
Gtog.  Sac  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  Herodotna,  the  earliest 
extant  writer  who  distinctly  names  the  Syrians,  de- 
clares the  people  to  be  identical  with  the  Assyrians, 
where  he  is  obviooaly  speaking  of  the  latter,  making 
the  fonner  to  be  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  barbarian 
same  (vii.  63);  and  this  name  he  extends  aa  £>r 
soatfa  as  the  confines  of  Egypt, — placing  Sidun,  Azo- 
tna,  Cadytis,  and,  in  short,  the  PhoeaicianB  in  ge- 
neral, in  Syria  (ii.  12,  158, 159),  calling  the  Jewa 
the  Syrians  in  Palestine  (ii.  104);  and  as  far  west 
as  Asia  Uinor,  for  the  Cappadocians,  he  says,  are 
called  Syriana  by  the  GreekL  (i.  72),  and  speaks  of 
the  Syrians  about  the  Tbermodon  and  Partiiecius, 
riven  of  Bithynia  (ii.  104).  Consistently  with  this 
early  notice,  Strabo,  at  a  much  later  period,  states 
that  the  name  of  Syri  formerly  extended  from  Baby- 
Ionia  as  &r  as  the  gulf  of  Issue,  and  thence  aa  far 
aa  die  Eaxine  (xvi.  p.  737);  and  in  this  wider  sense 
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the  name  unsedby  other  claarical«titen,siid  to 
inclndee  a  tract  of  ooontiy  co  the  west  wkid  la 
not  comprehended  within  the  widest  n^  of  tti 
ancient  Aram. 

IL  NatHnd  lomularia  ami  dieiiiiM.  —  Tb 
limita  of  Syria  proper,  which  ia  now  to  be  eaeadeni 
ara  clearly  defined  by  the  Meditemaees  oe  ib 
weat,  the  Euphratee  on  the  east,  the  tiap  i  im 
noa  and  Tanma  on  the  ncitii,  and  the  gnat  Decs 
of  Arabia  on  the  Booth.  On  the  w(st,lnnn,i 
long  and  narrow  atrip  of  coast,  cammeocinf  iSHt- 
rathoa,  and  running  sooth  to  Hoont  Cinsel,  n 
reckoned  to  Phoenioe,  and  haa  been  desoibei  lais 
that  name.  In  compensatiao  for  this  dadadiica 
the  soath-west,  a  much  more  ample  ipso  b  pan 
towards  the  aonth-eaat,  by  the  rapid  tiendin^injii 
the  Euphratee  eastward,  between  the  36tli  uri  Mi 
degree  north  lat,  from  near  the  38th  to  tl»  4l!t  » 
giee  of  east  kngitude,  thereby  increasiiig  ia  disun 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  about  100  rila 
at  Zeugma  {&r),  to  250  miles  at  the  bamiiii;< 
Syria,  south  of  Circeeinm  (  AToriuia).  CanDOffiC 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lasknis  Soie  (C"; 
of  IthmierifL),  near  Issna  itself;  the  Amsi 
Mona  (jLhua  Dagh),  a  branch  rf  the  Turn 
runs  off  first  in  a  northern  direction  bt  18  osla 
then  north-east  for  30  more,  nntil  it  joins  tbe  an 
chain  {Durdin  Dagk\  a  little  westwanl  of  Mmti. 
from  whence  it  nms  due  eastward  to  the  Eofbiia 
The  southern  line  cannot  be  accnntely  deazibed.  a 
being  marked  only  by  an  imaginary  Em  linti 
throngh  an  interminable  waste  of  sand.  Tbii  '«»■ 
gular  trapeziom  may  now  be  anbdivided. 

Fur  the  pnrpoaea  of  a  physical  desuiptico,  1^ 
langea  of  Lebanon  and  Antilibanns  may  be  uasd 
as  landmarks  towards  the  sooth,  while  tl»  n<a 
Orantes  affords  a  convenient  division  is  tk  ^ 
graphy  of  the  conntiy  towards  the  nmth ;  &r  tit 
valley  of  the  Orontes  may  be  regarded  as  a  ondiia- 
ation  northward  of  the  great  erevaas  of  Cwlojn, 
the  watershed  being  in  the  vicinity  of  B<ill>i'a 
that  "  thia  depreasiaD  extends  akxig  the  whoit  n^- 
em  aide  of  the  coimtry,  having  oo  each  side,  tbiiii;!i 
nearly  6  degrees  of  latitude,  an  abnoet  coatiiias 
chain  of  monstains,  from  which  numenos  <lba 
strike  into  the  interior  in  different  direetan. 
(CoL  Cheaney,  Expedititm  for  tke  Samj  (jf  * 
Evphnaei  and  Tigrit,  voL  i.  p.  384.) 

I.  Tie  wettem  ratige. — Where  the  rugs  if  An- 
nus meets  the  coast  at  the  Gvlfofltbmieri*,^'' 
the  river  Issns,  it  leaves  only  a  namw  pas  tens 
its  base  and  the  sea,  formerly  oceapied  by  tbt  it- 
menisn,  Syiisn,  or  Amanidan  gates  of  the  vsii^ 
geographers,  which  will  be  again  referred  to  b^- 
This  range  then  advances  sonthwards  under  nii«s 
namea,  approaching  or  receding  from  the  coist,  ud 
oocaaionaliy  throwing  out  bold  headlands  into  ^ 
am^»a»tSatKltiaaeer,Sai  Botft  (Paa^mtfv^} 
Sat-«$h-Shaia,  he.  The  part  of  the  chiiii  «*' 
of  the  Orontes  is  thus  described  by  CoL  Cbes»7 
(p.  384):  "  The  base  of  the  chain  consists  of  msx 
of  serpentiues  and  dialbge  rocks,  rising  abrnptl; 
from  plains  on  each  side,  and  snpporting  s  tHli>-7 
formation,  terminadog  with  bold  nigged  pi*b  >» 
omieal  summits,  having  at  the  crest  an  elentioo  a 
5387  feet.  The  sides  of  this  maia  ara  oocasitsali? 
furroired  by  rodcy  fissures,  or  broken  into  nli(<^ 
between  which  there  ia  a  soooosioD  of  nnoM 
shoulders,  either  protruding  throogh  finsts  cf  p"^ 
oaks,  and  larches,  or  divenified  by  the  srbstns,  ik 
myrtle,  oleander,  and  other  shmba.     Some  btait 
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tppctm  near  Ayai,  and  agun  in  larger  muim  at 
tome  little  distance  {rom  the  NE.  side  of  the  chain. 
. ..  Southward  of  Bnlon  the  chain  becomee  remarkable 
for  its  serrated  ndes  and  numerous  summits,  of 
which  the  Akhma  Tagh  shows  about  fifteen  between 
that  place  and  the  valley  of  the  Oruiites.*'     The  sharp 
ridge  of  JebelRhoms  terminates  in  the  rueged  and  ser- 
rated peaks  of  Cape  A'Aonstr,  which  overhangs  the  sea, 
and  separates  the  Gulf  of  Ithmderbt  from  the  Bay 
ofAniiock,    South  of  this  is  Jebel  M-usay  the  Mons 
Pieiia  of  classic  writers,  a  limestone  offset  from 
Mount  Rkomt,  and  itself  imperfectly  connected  with 
the   other  classical    mount,  Casius,  by   the   lower 
range  of  JeM  Siman.     A  little  to  the  south  of 
the    embouchmt    of    the  Orontes,  Mount   Casius 
reaches    an   elevation   of  6699   feet,   eompoeed  of 
supra-cretaceous  limestone,  on  the  skirts  of  which, 
among  the  birch  and  larch  woods,  are  still  to  be 
seen  ^e  ruins  of  the  temple,  said  to  have  been  con- 
secrated by  Cronus  or  Ham  (Ammianns  Marcell. 
xsii.  14),  while  the  upper  part  of  its  cone  is  entirely 
a  naked  rock,  justifying  its  native  modem  name 
Jebel-el-Akra  (the   bald  mountain).     From  this 
point  the  mountain  chain  continues  southward,  at  a 
much  lower  elevation,  and  receding  fiirther  from  the 
coast,  throws  out  its  roots  both   east  and  west, 
towards  the  Orontes  on  the  one  side  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  other.     This  range  has  the  general 
name  of  Jebd  Aiaarieh  from  the  tribe  that  in- 
habits it,  but  is  distinguished  in  its  variona  parts 
and  branches  by  local  names,  chiefly  derived  linnn 
the  towns  and  vilUges  on  its  sides  or  base.     The 
eouthem  termination  of  this  range  must  be  the  in- 
tervening plains  which  Tliiiy  places  between  Libanus 
and  Bargyloa  ("  inteijaoentes  campi '),  on  the  north 
of  the  former.     (Plin.  v.  20.)    These  plains  Shaw 
finds  in  the  Jetne  (/rtiitjut),  u  the  Arabs  call 
a  comparatively  level  tract,  which  "  commences  a 
little  south  of  Magwaei,  and  ends  at  Simtrdh,  ex- 
tending itself  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to  the  east- 
ward, sometimes  five,  sometimes  six  or  seven  leagues, 
till  it  is  terminated  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains. 
These  seem  to  be  the  Mons  Bargylus  of  Pliny." 
Sumrah  he  identifies  with  Simyra, —  which  Pliny 
places  in  Cuelesyria  at  the   northern  extremity  of 
Mount  Libanus, — but  remarks  that,  as  SimraA  lies 
in  the  Jeune,  2  leagues  distant  from  that  mountain, 
this  circimistance   will   better  fall  in  with  Area, 
Trhere  Mount  Libanus  is  remarkably  broken  off  and 
discontinued.     (Shaw,  Traveli  tn  ^ria,  pp.  268, 
269,  4to  ed.)    We  here  reach  the  confines  <^  Pboe- 
nice,  to  which  a  separate  article  has  been  devoted, 
as  aiso  to  Mount  Lebanon,  which  continues  the  coast- 
line to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria. 

2.  CoeUtgria,  and  1h»  ratify  of  the  Orontet.  — 
Although  the  name  of  Goelesyiia  (Hollow  Syria) 
is  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  even  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean — as  in  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Pliny — from  Seleucis  to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
(Stiabo,  ut  infra),  and  especially  the  prolongation  of 
the  southern  valley  along  the  crevass  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Reland,  Palaettiaa,  pp^  103, 
458, 607,  774),  yet,  according  to  Strabo,  the  name 
properly  describes  the  valley  between  Libanus  and 
.Antillbanus  (ivi.  2.  §  21),  now  known  among  the 
natives  as  Et-B&ki'a  (tAs  (faep  plain).  "  Under 
-this  name  is  embraced  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
snd  Anti-Lebanon,  from  Zahleh  southward  ;  in- 
cluding the  villages  on  the  declivities  of  both  momi- 
ttfias,  or  rather  at  their  ibot :  for  the  eastern  de- 
clivi^  of  Lebanon  is  so  steep  as  to  hare  very  few 
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villages  mdch  above  its  base ;  and  the  western  side 
of  Anti-Lebanon  is  not  more  inhabited.  Between 
Zahleh  and  its  suburb,  MiiaUahah,  a  stream  called 
EUBurd6ny  descends  from  Lebanon  and  runs  into 
the  plain  to  join  the  Lttdaiy.  The  Utter  river  di- 
vides the  BikA'a  from  north  to  south  ;  and  at  its 
Bonthem  end  passes  ont  through  a  narrow  gor^e, 
between  precipices  in  some  places  of  great  height, 
and  finally  enters  the  sea  north  of  Siir,  where  it  is 
called  KdnnUyeh'  [Leohtes].  To  the  south  of 
the  Baki'a  is  the  Merj  'Ayin  (meadow  of  the 
epringi),  "  between  Bel&d  Beth&rih  and  W&dy-et- 
T'etnt,  on  the  left  of  the  Lttint/.  Here  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  come  together,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  this  district  may  be  said  to  separate  rather 
than  to  unite  them.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful  fertile 
plain,  sunoiuded  by  hills,  in  some  parts  high,  but 
almost  every  where  arable,  until  you  begin  to  descend 
towards  the  Ltting.  The  mountains  farther  south 
are  much  more  properly  a  continuation  of  Lebanon 
than  of  Anti-Lebanon."  (Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in  BibUcal 
Jiesearchet,  vol.  iii.  Appendix  B.  pp.  136,  140.) 
This  then  is  the  proper  termination  to  the  south  of 
Coelesyria.  The  tferj  'Ayin  terminates  in  the  - 
£nM-HuUh,  which  is  travened  by  the  several  tri- 
butaries of  the  Jordan,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
the  Bahr-eUHtUeh.  [Samachokius  Lacvs;  Fa- 
LAESmiA,  pp.  521,  S22.] 

To  return  now  to  the  watershed.  Baalbek  gives 
it>  name  to  the  remainder  of  the  BfJcA'a,  from  the 
village  of  Zahleh  northward  (Smith,  ut  mp.  p.  14.3), 
in  which  direction,  as  has  been  stated,  the  re- 
motest sources  of  the  Orontes  are  found,  not  far 
from  Baalbek,  which  lies  in  the  plain  nearer  to  the 
range  of  Antilibanns  than  to  Lebanon.  [Obohtes; 
Hbxiofous.]  The  cojhous  fountain  of  Labvrek 
is  about  10  miles  north-east  of  Baalbek  ;  and  this 
village  gives  its  name  to  the  stream  which  runs  for 
12  miles  through  a  rocky  desert,  until  it  falls  into 
the  basin  of  a  much  larger  stream  at  the  village  of 
Er-Rat  or  'Ain  Zerka,  where  is  the  proper  source 
of  the  Orontes,  now  EWAa.  The  body  of  water 
now  "  becomes  at  least  threefold  greater  than  before, 
and  continues  in  its  rugged  chasm  generally  in  a 
north-easterly  oonr«e  for  a  considerable  distance, 
until  it  posses  near  Ribleh,'  then  runs  north  through 
the  valley  of  Borne,  having  been  fed  on  its  way  by 
numerous  streams  from  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilibanus,  draining  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Amerieh, 
and  farming  as  it  approaches  Bom  the  Bahr-el- 
Kttdet,  which  is  6  miles  long  by  about  2  wide. 
(Chemey,  ut  sup.  p.  394;  Robinson,  Journal  of  the 
R.  G.  S.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  32.)  Emerging  from  the  lake, 
it  waters  the  gardens  of  Bomt  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  west  of  the  town,  then  running  north  to 
Er-I^tan,  where  is  a  bridge  of  ten  arches,  it  is 
turned  from  its  direct  course  by  Jebel  Arb&yn  on 
its  lefi  bank,  round  the  roots  of  which  it  sweeps 
almost  in  a  semicircle,  and  enters  Bamdh,  where  it 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arohes.  It  now 
continues  its  course  north-west  for  about  15  miles 
to  KaUat-et-Sgar  (Larissa),  then  due  west  for  8 
miles,  when  it  turns  due  north,  and  so  continues  to 
the  Jiir  Badid  mentioned  below.  About  20  miles 
below  Laiissa  it  passes  KaUiat-«m-Medaik  (Apa- 
meia)  on  its  right  bank,  distant  about  2  miles;  a 
little  to  the  north  of  which  it  receives  an  affluent 
from  the  small  lake  Et-Taka,  remarkable  for  its 
abundance  of  black-fish  and  carp  (Burckhardt,  <S^r«i, 
p.  143;  Chesney,  p.  895),  then,  running  through 
ir(iKiy-«i-GJUii,  enters  the  £trie(-eI-ffoimsA,  8  miles 
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nortli  of  Apuneia,  whan  its  impetaoutj  U  cnrbed  and 
iU  wmtm  duuipatad  in  th«  monuaet,  w  that  it  flom 
off  is  a  diminuhed  itnam  to  Jar  Skoyher,  to  bo 
again  raplanisbod  in  ita  coam  thraogh  tho  plain  of 
'UmJt  y>j  other  afflnenta,  notil  it  nachea  iU  nor- 
tborninast  point  at  Jiir  BaUd  (the  Iron  Bridge),  a 
littlo  bolow  which  it  winds  ntnnd  to  tho  west,  and 
abont  5  miles  abore  Antioch  recBTea  firom  Bair-el- 
Abiad  (tAe  WUle  Sea)  the  Nair^KowUt,  a 
narigable  rinr,  containing  a  greater  Tolome  of 
water  than  Kl-Atg  itself.  It  now  flows  to  the  north 
of  Antioch  and  the  iniamona  grorea  of  Daphna, 
throngh  an  exoaedinglj  pictnreaqna  vallej,  in  a 
soath-wcat  oootm  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  a  little 
to  the  aooth  of  Seleoeia,  after  a  circnitooa  coone  of 
abont  SOO  milee,  between  S4°  and  36°  IS'  of  north 
latitoda,  36°  and  37°  of  east  longitode. 

3.  AtUUOaimi  and  U«  eawam  na^—Tba 
moontain  chain  which  oonflnea  Coelasyria  en  the 
aaat  ia  pnperly  designated  Antilibanus,  but  it  is 
further  extended  towuds  the  north  and  aoath  bj 
oSiiets,  whirb  oooflna  the  Tallej  of  th«  Orootas  and 
the  Jordan  Tallej:  respactiTelj.  An^banna  itself, 
now  called  Jebel-eih-SAirtek  (foatern  MotmUam), 
which  ia  Taatly  inferior  to  Libanna  both  in  majea^ 
and  fertility,  haa  been  already  deaciibed,  aa  haa  alao 
ita  aonthem  prolongation  in  Mount  Hennoo,  now 
Jebel-eehSkeOk,  aometimea  Jebel-et-Telge  (the 
Show  MoiMtm).  [Ahtiubaiics-]  The  northein 
chain,  on  the  east  of  the  Oraotea  TaUejr,  haa  not  been 
sufficiently  anrreyed  to  admit  of  an  aocnrata  de- 
acription,  but  there  ia  nothing  sliiking  in  the  faaght 
or  general  aapect  of  the  nnge,  which  throws  oat 
branches  into  the  great  desert,  of  which  it  fiinna  the 
weatem  boundaiy. 

4.  The  eoMUru  deurl. — Althoogh  fat  the  por- 
poaea  of  a  geographical  description  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  mountain  chains  abora  deecribed  may  be 
regarded  aa  one  region,  and  the  ioanScient  mahffials 
for  a  minute  and  accurate  surrey  make  it  oonTenient 
ao  to  regard  it,  yet  it  ia  tar  from  being  au  nnifbrm 
flat,  presenting  thnughout  the  same  fealiuea  of  de- 
aohition.  On  the  contiaiy,  so  br  as  it  haa  yet  been 
explored,  particnlarly  to  the  aooth  of  the  parallel  of 
Damascna,  the  coontiy  ia  diTeraified  by  sncceasioas 
of  hills  and  valleys,  which  often  piesent  laiga  fertile 
tracts  of  arable  land,  cultivated  in  many  parte  by  a 
hardy  and  induatriooa  race  of  inhabitaota.  By  far 
the  richest  of  theae  ia  the  plain  of  Damaacna  (EU 
GhiuA),  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
libanua,  the  moat  excellent  of  the  four  earthly  para- 
diaea  of  the  Arabian  geographers.  (Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in 
Bib.  Set.  ToL  iii.  Append.  B.  p.  147.)  It  owes  its 
beaaty,  not  lees  than  ita  fertility,  to  the  abundance 
of  water  conveyed  to  it  in  the  united  streams  of  the 
Barada  and  the  PUgek,  which,  issuing  together 
firom  the  eaatem  roota  rf  AntUibanus,  and  distributed 
into  nninerona  rivulets,  permeate  the  city  and  ita 
thousands  of  gaidena,  and  finally  loae  themaelvea  in 
the  Sea  of  the  Phun,  Bakr-el-Merj,  which  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  recent  traveller  haa  found  to  consist  of 
two  lakea  instead  of  one,  aa  haa  been  hitherto  re- 
presented in  all  modem  maps.  (Porter,  Fivt  Ttart 
m  Dcmuuau,  1855,  vol  i.  pp.  377 — 382,  and  map.) 
Indeed,  so  much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
south-west  of  Syria  by  Ur.  Portal's  careful  surveys, 
that  the  geography  rf  the  whole  country  will  have 
to  be  greatly  modified  in  all  fatuie  maps,  aa  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time^  in  a  poaition  to  define  with 
aome  degree  of  accuracy  the  limits  of  several  dis- 
tricts mentioned  both  by  sacred  and  clawioal  writers, 
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whoaa  rdatiTe  podtioa  even  has  hitboto  leei  oif 
matter  of  doubtful  oonjeeture.  Tht  ttateeiati  if 
Borckhardt,  who  haa  hitherto  been  the  Mb  SBtlniit;, 
require  conaidcrabla  correction. 

The  Amidii,  the  ancient  Abena,&xa  iliiiaii 
Antilibanna,  near  the  plain  of  ZeUm/  to  ito  tifm- 
nation  in  the  South  and  Eaat  Lakes,  is  caafSiti  to 
tnverae  a  diatanca  of  42  miles,  and  to  Ttta  >  tmt 
equal  to  31 1  aqoare  milea,  inhabited  by  i  popililia 
of  150,000  Boola,  or  an  average  of  481  umj 
aquare  mile,  including  Damascus  snd  its  nboik 
"Thapnvailing  rockafthemoantainatbroiigliibici 
it  flows  is  liineatons.     In  the  higher  regins » i> 
hard  and  compact,  hot  near  Dsnasnt  toft  ml 
chalky,  with  large  nodulea  of  Sint  intomini  Fa- 
sil  sheila  and  corals  in  great  variety  are  faud  ilias 
the  central  chain  of  Antilibanna,  thmigh  whidi  Ifa 
river  first  cnta.     In  the  white  hills  near  Duwai 
an  Urge  quantitiea  of  anmionitea.    At  Sii  Wei) 
Barada  (near  ita  sonroe)  ia  a  vast  bed  d  itpt 
remains,  not  leee  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  ioh 
phuea  excaeding  100  feet  in  thickneK.     Trmbif 
trees,  branchea  of  every  size  and  form,  aieimii 
delicate  traoeiy  of  the  leavea  may  be  seen  taaai 
about  in  vaat  maasea.    There  an  b  terenl  pbte 
among    the  mountaina  traces   of  vnlcuic  adiia 
On  a  lofty  summit,  two  hoora'  north-eiat  of  Ssts 
what  appears  to  be  an  extinct  crater.    Tbe  maO' 
tain  has  been  rent,  the  limestone  stnli  thran  back. 
and  black  porous  tnp-rock  fills  up  the  csvitj.  Tia 
plain  of  Damaacus  haa  a  loamy  soil  intemiixed  liik 
fineaand.  The  aubstratam  ia  generally  coogkaiBie. 
made  up  of  rounded  amooth  pebUea,  fiisi,  uaiaii^ 
The  Booth-eaalem  portioo  of  the  pUn  It  aiinl7 
volcanic."    {Porta,  Joamtd  <if  Sacred  lAnin 
ToL  iv.  p.  262.)     The  fdain  of  Damaseu  itbooiid^ 
towards  the  south   by  a  low  range  of  bilk  ollK 
J«&s{.«;-i4«iRiif  (tie  Black  AfotaKoia),  tbo  Matfae 
base  of  which  ia  washed  by  a  stream,  wbicb  lu 
lately  been  supposed  by  soma  tnvallen  ta  rsfm^ 
the  ancieDt  Pharpar.      It  ia  now  called  Mir^l' 
Ayxg,  which,  riaing  in  the  roota  of  Hefm(n,niui<» 
course  about    noith.east  to   a  small  lab  oio'i 
Bahrtt-el-HeijSaj,  only  abont  4  mika  south  d  tkt 
Baliret-el-Kiblyak,  into  which  the  Bsrsda  iim. 
It  runs  pertly   through    a  limestone  snd  putlT 
through  a  volcanic  formatian,  which  cootinas  ban 
&r  to  the  south.  (Porter,  in  jomal  of  Sac  IA  ^ 
V.  pp.  45 — 57,  7Vo»ei,  voL  i.  pp.  297— Sa)  * 
the  south  aide  of  the  river,  opposite  to  JMd- 
Atmid,  is  another  low  mountain  range  celled  ./<U 
MMa,  and  a  higher  elevation  caBnn:ted  «iili  ll^ 
range  oommanda  a  view  of  those  ancient  diriaiia  x 
Southern  Syria,  which  have  hitherto  been  cnlj  en- 
jectnrally  )>laced  in  modem  mapa.   Their  bgaadmei 
have  notwithstanding  been  indelibly  tneed  I7  tic 
hand  of  nature,  and  the  fimita  so  cksrlf  de&ad 
that  they  actually  exist,  meetly  under  thdridoiacil 
ancient  names,  aa  an  evidence  of  the  fiddi^  <* 
classical  and  sacred  gei^raphers.    But  theae  aiil^ 
more  conveniently  considered   in  connectioo  vita 
Trachonitis,  round  which  they  are  gnoped  [Tu- 
CHOHrns],  particularly  aa  tlua  part  of  the  emiiDT 
may  be  regarded  as  debataable  gpround  betwen  S^i*' 
Arabia,  and  Palestine. 

Turning  now  to  the  north  of  Samaaens  and  tn 
east  of  the  mountain  range,  the  ooostry  brtma 
thia  city  and  Aleppo  oSen  nothing  worthy  of  J"^ 
ticnhu-  notice;  indeed  ita  geography  ia  still  >  U^ 
in  the  map  of  Syria,  except  its  western  side,  which 
is  traversed  by  tiie  Haj  road,  the  most  nortbera  F*'* 
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of  which  has  been  deacribed  b;  Borckhardt,  and  its 
soatbeni  b;  the  no  less  enterprising  and  more  aocu- 
rata  Porter,  in  more  recent  times.  (Borckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  121,  &&;  Porter,  JDamaiau,  toL  iL  p. 
350,  &C.) 

The  northern  part  of  SyrU  is  mm  onnprehended  in 
the  pashalic  of  Aleppa  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
b;  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
mountain  chains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus,  the  former 
of  which  throws  off  other  diverging  branches  to  the 
south,  nntil  thejr  nltimatelj  flank  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  on  the  east,  so  continuing  the  connection 
between  Antilibanus  and  its  parent  stock.  Aleppo 
itself  is  sitoated  in  a  rich  and  extensive  phiin,  sepa- 
rated on  the  east  bj  undulating  hills  from  the  almost 
nnoocnpied  country,  which  consists  of  a  level  sheep- 
tnck,  extending  f^m  thence  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
sandy  level  of  this  Syrian  desert  is,  however,  diver- 
sified by  occasional  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  plateaus 
are  of  various  elevation,  rising  a  little  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Aleppo  to  a  height  of  1 500  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  declining  suddenly  to  the 
east  and  much  more  gradually  to  the  west.  It  is  on 
one  of  these  ranges  in  the  beart  of  the  desert,  north- 
east of  Damascus,  that  Palmyra  is  situated,  the  only 
noticeable  point  in  all  the  dreary  waste,  which  has 
been  described  in  an  article  of  its  own  [PAurrsA]. 
The  tract  between  Damascus  and  Palmyra  has  been 
frequently  explored  by  modem  travellers,  as  well  as 
the  mins  themselves;  but  there  is  no  better  account 
to  be  found  of  them  than  in  Mr.  Porter's  book, 
already  so  frequently  referred  to  (vol.  i.  pp.  149— 
254;  compare  Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  257 — 276). 

IIL  Ancient  geographical  divitiom. — The  ear- 
liest classical  notice  of  Syria,  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  any  detail,  is  that  of  Xenophon 
in  his  Anabans.    Unhappily,  however,  this  writer's 
account  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  through  the  north  of 
Syria  is  tery  brief.     The  following  notes  are  all  that 
he  offers  for  the  illustration  of  its  ancient  gei^raphy. 
Issus  he  mentions  as  the  last  city  of  Cilicio,  towards 
Syria.     One  day's  match  of  5  parasangs  brought 
the  army  to  the  gates  of  Cilioia  and  Syria:  two 
walls,  3  stadia  apart, — the  river  Cersns  (Kfp<roi) 
flowing  between,— drawn  fixjm  the  sea  to  the  precipi- 
tous rocks,  fitted  with  gates,  allowing  a  very  narrow 
approach  along  the  coast,  and  so  difficult  to  force, 
even  against  inferior  numbers,   that    Cyrtis   had 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  fleet  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
position  was  abandoned   by  the   general  of  Arto- 
xerxes.     One  day's  march  of  5  parasangs  brought 
them  to  Myriandms  (Mup(a»8(»j),  a  mercantile  city 
of  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  sea.     Four  days'  march, 
or   20  parasangs,  to  the  river  Chains  (Xi^os), 
abounding  in  a  fish  held  sacred  by  the  Syrians. 
Six  days,  or  30  parasangs,  to  the  fountuns  of  the 
Paradox  (oi  Dardes,  A^8i)s),  .where  were  palaces 
and  parks  of  Belesys,  governor  of  Syria.     Three 
dsTs,  15  parasangs,  to  the  city  Tbapeacns  on  the 
Euphrates  (Anab.  i.  4.  §§  4—18).     It  is  to  be 
lemarked  that  the  9  days'  march  of  50  parasangs 
beyond  this  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  led  through 
Syria,  where  he  uses  that  term  of  the  Aram  Noha- 
T&im,  of  the  Scriptures,  equivalent  to  Mesopotamia. 
Of  the  places  named  by  the  historian  in  Syria  Pro- 
jwr,  IssoB  has  been  fully  described  [Isscs].     The 
position  of  the  Cilidan  and  Syrian  gates  is  marked 
by  the  namw  passage  left  between  the  base  of  the 
^Imanus  and  the  sea,  where  the  mins  of  two  walls, 
•cpoiated  by  an  interval  of  about  600  yards,  still 
vol.  n. 
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preserve  the  tradition  of  the  fortifications  mentioned 
in  the  narrative.  Tlie  Cersus,  however,  now  called 
the  3feriez-tu,  appears  to  have  been  diverted  from 
its  ancient  channel,  and  rons  to  the  sea  in  two 
small  streams,  one  to  the  north  of  the  northem  wall, 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  southern.  The  site 
of  Myriandms  has  not  yet  been  positively  determined, 
but  it  must  have  been  situated  about  half-way 
between  IskanderAn  (Alexandria)  and  Arsii  (Rho- 
sns),  as  Strabo  also  intimates  (see  below).  From 
this  point  the  army  mnst  have  crossed  the  Amanna 
by  the  BeSdn  pass,  and  have  marched  through  the 
plain  of  'Umk,  north  of  the  lake  of  Antioch,  where 
three  fordable  rivers,  the  Labotas  (Kara-iu),  the  Oeno- 
paras  {Atwdd),  and  the  Arceuthns  ('4/Hn),  mnst 
have  been  crossed  on  their  march ;  which,  however, 
are  uimoticed  by  tbe  historian.  The  river  Chains, 
with  its  sacred  fish,  is  identified  with  the  Chalib  or 
Koteeik,  the  river  of  Aleppo,  the  principal  tributary 
to  which  in  the  mountains  is  still  called  Baloklu- 
ti,  or  Fith^river.  The  veneration  of  fish  by  the 
Syrians  is  mentioned  also  by  Diodoros,  Lndan,  and 
other  ancient  writers.  (Ainsworth,  Traveb  m  tha 
Trad  of  the  Ten  Thoueand,  pp.  57—65.)  The 
source  di  the  river  Daradax,  with  the  palaces  and 
parks  of  Belesys,  30  parasangs,  or  90  geographical 
miles,  firom  Chains,  is  marked  by  an  ancient  site 
called  to  the  present  day  Ba'Ut, "  peculiarly  positioned 
with  regard  to  the  Euphrates,  ud  at  a  point  where 
that  river  would  be  first  approached  on  coming  aeroei 
Northem  Syria  in  a  direct  line  trendmg  a  little  south- 
ward, and  corresponding  at  the  same  time  with  the 
distances  given  by  Xenophon."  (Ainsworth,  {.  c.  p. 
66.)  The  mins  of  a  Roman  castle,  built  upon  a 
mound  of  mins  of  greater  antiquity,  doubtiesB  pre^ 
serve  the  site  of  the  satrap's  palace ;  while  the  rich  and 
productive  alluvial  soil  of  the  plain  around,  ooveivd 
with  grasses,  flowering  plants,  jungle,  and  shrubs,  and 
abounding  in  game,  such  as  wild  boars,  franculio, 
quails,  landrails,  &c.,  represents  '^  the  very  large  and 
beautiful  paradise:"  the  river  Daradax,  however,  is 
reduced  to  a  canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  about  a 
mile  distant,  which  separated  the  Urge  park  from 
the  mainland;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  thinks  that  the 
fact  of  the  fountain  being  1 00  feet  wide  at  its  source, 
"  tends  to  show  that  the  origin  of  a  canal  is  meant, 
rather  than  the  source  of  a  river'"  (p.  67.  n.  1). 
Thapaacus  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Tha^ 

BACDS.] 

Far  more  fnll,  but  still  unsatisfactory,  is  the  de- 
scription of  Syria  given  by  Strabo,  a  comparison 
of  which  with  the  later  notices  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
illustrated  by  earlier  histories  and  subsequent  Itine- 
raries, will  furnish  as  complete  a  view  of  the  classi- 
cal geography  of  the  country  as  the  existing  mate- 
rials allow.  The  notices  of  Phoenicia,  necessarily 
intermingled  with  those  cf  Syria,  are  here  omitted  as 
having  been  considered  in  a  separate  article  [Phob- 
hicia].  On  the  north  Syria  was  separated  from 
Cilida  by  Mens  Amanus.  From  the  sea  at  the 
golf  of  Issus  to  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Commagene  was  a  distance  of  1400  stadia.  On  the 
east  of  Uie  Euphrates,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Scenite 
Arabs,  on  the  sonth  by  Arabia  Felix  aiid  Egypt,  on 
the  west  by  the  Egyptian  sea  as  &r  as  Issus 
(xvL  p.  749).  He  divides  it  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts, commencing  on  the  north :  Commsgene, 
Seleucis  of  Syria;  Coelesyria;  Phoenice  on  the  coast; 
Judaea  inland.  Oommagene  was  a  small  terri- 
tory, having  SamosaU  for  its  capital,  surrounded 
by  a  rich  comitiy.    Seleucis,  the  fortreos  of  Mesopo- 
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taoda,  «u  ntaatcd  at  the  bridge  of  the  Enphntei 
in  thii  diitrict,  and  was  aaaigned  to  Caminafreoa  bj 
Pompej.  Selencu,  otherwise  called  Tetnpolia,  the 
beat  of  the  before-named  diitricta,  was  tobdiTided 
according  to  the  nnmber  of  its  four  principal  cities, 
Seleacii  of  Pieria,  Antioch,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia. 
Tbe  Orootea  flowed  from  Coelesfria  throogh  this 
district,  baring  to  the  east  the  cities  of  Bunbyce, 
Beroea,  and  Heracleia,  and  the  rirer  Enph  rates. 
Heradeia  was  20  stadia  distant  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  Cjrrriiestia.  This  gare  its  name  to 
Cjrrbeatioe  which  extended  as  far  as  Aotiochis  to 
the  soaih,  toached  the  Amanus  on  the  north,  and 
was  oontenniooas  with  Commagene  oo  the  east.  In 
Cjirhestice  were  sitnated  Gindania,  its  capital,  snd 
Bear  it  Heradeom.  Coatignoos  to  Gindams  lay 
PagTH  of  Antioebis,  «o  the  Amanos,  abore  the  plain 
of  Antioch,  which  was  watered  bjr  the  Arcenthns,  the 
Otates,  the  Labotas,  and  the  Oenoparss,  in  which 
was  also  the  camp  of  Heleager ;  abore  these  \tj  the 
table  moont,  Trapexae.  On  the  coast  were  Selenceia 
and  Moont  Pieria,  attached  to  the  Amanos,  and 
Bbosna  QPttait),  between  Issns  and  Selenceia.  Sooth 
of  Aotiochis  was  Apameia,  Ijing  inland ;  soath  of 
Seleads  Moont  Casios  and  Anticaaios :  bat  the 
former  was  divided  from  Sekooeia  hj  the  emioueAiire 
of  the  Orootea  and  the  rock-hewn  temple  of  Mjm- 
phaeom;  then  Posidiam  a  small  town,  Heracleia, 
Laodiceia,  &e.  The  moontains  east  of  Laodiceis, 
sloping  gradnally  oo  their  west  aide,  had  a  steeper 
inclination  on  the  east  towards  Apameia  (named  by 
the  Macedonians  Fella)  and  the  Chenonese,  as  the 
rich  Tallej  of  the  Orootes  aboot  that  citj  was  called. 
Coatcrminoos  with  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the 
east,  was  the  coontry  of  the  phylarch  of  the  Arabs, 
named  Paiapotamia,  and  Chalcidice,  extending  from 
the  Massyas ;  while  the  Scenite  Arafaa  also  occopied 
the  sooth,  being  less  wild  and  less  distinetiTely  Arabs 
in  proportion  as  they  were  bronght  nearer  by  position 
to  the  infloencee  of  Syrian  civilisation.  QfUd.  pp. 
749 — 753.)  Then  follows  the  description  of  the 
coast,  which  belongs  to  Phoenicia  (sop.  p.  606),  and 
his  extraofdinaiy  mis-statement  aboot  Libaoos  and 
Antilibanos  (p.  7S5)  alloded  to  onder  those  articles. 
According  to  this  view,  the  western  termination  of 
Libanoa  was  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  soath  of 
Tripoli,  at  a  place  called  0cau  rpicwrm,  while  Anti- 
libanos commenced  at  Sdon.  The  two  ranges  then 
ran  parallel  towards  the  east,  ontil  they  temdnated 
in  the  moontains  of  the  Arabians,  above  Damascus, 
and  in  the  two  Tiachones  [TRACHOiona].  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  lay  the  great  plain  of  Coele- 
syria,  divided  into  several  districts,  the  width  at  the 
aea  200  stadia,  the  length  inUnd  about  doable  the 
width ;  fertilised  by  rivers,  the  largeet  of  which  was 
the  Jordan,  and  having  a  lake  called  Gennesaritis 
[Tiberias Make].  The  Chrysoirhoas,  which  rose 
near  Dunascos,  was  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  irri- 
gation. The  Lycae  and  Jordan  were  navigated  by 
the  Aradians.  The  westernmost  of  the  plains, 
along  the  aea-border,  was  called  Macra  (Mdicpa 
vfSioy),  next  to  which  was  Massyas,  with  a  hilly 
district  in  which  Chalds  was  situated  as  a  kind  of 
acropolis  of  the  district,  which  commenced  at  Lao- 
diceia ad  Libannm.  This  hilly  district  was  held 
by  the  Itoneans  and  Arabs  [Itubaka].  Above 
Massyas  was  the  Boyal  Plain  (AvXfo  BaaiXoAs) 
and  the  oountiy  of  Itemascus,  followed  by  the  Tia- 
chones, &C.  (pp.  755,  756).  This  very  omfosed  and 
inaccorste  deecription  has  been  soffidently  corrected 
in  the  account  above  given  of  the  Fhyocal  G«o- 
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gnjdiy  of  Syria,  agid  need  not  be  ftnthcr  aetieed  tbai 
to  observe  that  it  is  very  strsi^  that,  after  Syria  bid 
been  occupied  by  the  Macedonians  mai  the  Banmi 
for  so  many  years,  and  notwithstaading  the  fnqiot 
campaigns  of  the  Roman  legioia  in  that  ceajitiy, 
even  its  main  iiaatares  were  so  little  known. 

Pliny  confines  Syria  to  the  limits  nsaally  aaigaed 
it,  that  is  he  distin^ishes  between  Syria  and  Piis- 
tine,  which  are  confoonded  by  Strabo.  He  de^criba 
Galilee  as  that  part  of  Jadaea  which  adjoins  Svrii 
(v.  14.  ■.  15),  bat  coincides  with  Stiaki  is 
giving  a  description  of  the  coast  noder  the  bsok  if 
Phoenioe  (19.  s.  17).  His  notion  of  the  dincdn 
of  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanns  is  tcca 
correct  than  that  of  Strabo ;  hot  his  dcacriplia  d 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  like  that  of  his  pndeeeasir,  ii 
far  more  comet  than  that  of  the  interior  <f  ibe 
ooQstzy ;  while  his  grouping  of  the  vazioas  districts 
is  altogether  arbitraiy  and  inccrreet.  Tlioi^  wbih 
he  correctly  describes  Meant  Lebanoa  as  commeaa^ 
behind  Sidon,  he  makes  it  extend  fiir  1500  itadii 
(a  monstrous  exaggeration,  if  tbe  reading  is  correct} 
to  Simyia,  and  this  he  calls  Coeksyria.  Then  bt 
loosely  states  the  parallel  range  of  Antilibanns  ts  be 
eqnal  to  this,  and  adds  a  ftct,  nnnoticed  by  otte 
writers,  that  the  two  ranges  were  joined  by  a  nS 
drawn  acroaa  the  intennediata  valley.  'Within,  i  e 
east  of,  this  last  range  ("post  enm  intrasaa  *}  la 
places  the  region  of  Decapolis  and  tbe  tetmdiies 
which  he  had  before  enamerated  (viz.  Treeha>iI>^ 
Paneas,  Abila,  Area,  Ampeloeesa,  Gabe),  and  tin 
whole  extent  of  Palatine('  Palaastinae  tota  laxitas'), 
— a  confusion  co  the  part  of  the  anther  iavoiring  • 
doable  or  triple  error;  for,  1st,  unless  Damascas  be 
included  in  the  Decapolis,  the  whole  npao  laysoolb 
of  Antilibanns ;  Sdly,  the  cities  of  the  DecapoGs  lay 
in  several  tetrarchies,  snd  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  them  as  a  separstc  diatrin ; 
Sdly,  the  tetrarchies  themselns,  which  are  wna^ly 
enamerated,  by,  for  the  most  part,  within  Code- 
Syria  proper,  and  only  Abilene,  m  any  proper  stsK 
to  the  east  of  Antilil»nos,  althoogh  this  descriptim 
might  loosely  apply  to  Traehonitis  also  [Tkigso- 
HiTis].     Bat  to  descend  to  particnlais. 

Phoenice  terminates  to  Uie  north,  aooordn^  to 
Pliny,  at  the  jsland  Aiadns,  north  of  tbe  tinr 
Eleutheros,  near  Simyia  and  Maiathos.  On  the 
coast  were  sitnated  Came,  Balanea,  Paltoa,  Gabah^ 
the  promootory  on  which  lay  lj«»ii~tg  Libaa,  Dios- 
pdlis,  Heraclea,  Chaiadms,  Poiidinm;  th<s  the  pre-  ' 
montory  of  Syria  of  Antioch,  tha  that  of  Sdtoda 
Libera,  called  also  Pieria.  Asu^ta  egiegions  ant 
follows  this  generally  correct  statament,  aal  ii 
accompanied  with  anther  example  of  exaggoaooa. 
Mons  Casios  he  places  above  Sdeocia  ('  snps  eaai*) 
—  from  which  it  is  distant  about  15  milta  lo  the 
north,  the  Oiontes  intervening — and  states  its  ss- 
cent  to  be  xix.  M.P.,  and  its  direct  height  iv.  HP., 
or  nearly  20,000  feetl — ita  actual  height  baig 
abont  5,700  fiset, — from  the  snminit  of  which  the  oa 
might  be  seen  above  the  horixon  at  tfaefbnithwatck, 
i.  e.  thrre  hoars  before  sonriae.  North  of  this  esni 
the  town  Rhosos,  behind  which  ("  a  tergo")  Portae 
Syriae,  between  the  Rhoeii  Montea  and  the  Taaras; 
then  Myriandras,  on  the  coast,  8i>d  Moont  Asoaaaa, 
on  whidi  was  Bomitae,  and  which  aepaialed  Sfris 
firam  Cilida  (v.  20—22).  In  tbe  interior  tht  fol- 
lowing districts  belonged  to  Coeiesyria:  Apaaaa^ 
divided  by  the  rivo-  Maisyat  from  the  tetninky  if 
the  Naxerini;  Bambyce,  otherwise  called  ffionyifi^ 
bnt  Habog  by  tbe  Syraiu  (fiuaoos  fir  the  nanUf 
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of  th«  moDstnnu  AUrgatu,  the  Deroeto  of  the 
Greeks);  Chalcia  ad  Belmn,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  ragioo  of  Chalddene,  the  most  fertile  in  Syria; 
then  CTrrhestice,  named  from  CTrrhnm ;  the  Gazatae, 
Gindaieni,  Gabeni ;  two  tetrarchies  named  Grana- 
comatae;  the  Emeaeni;  Hjlatae;  the  Itoraeana  and 
their  kindred  Baetarreni ;  the  Mariammitani,  the 
tetrarchy  of  Mammiaea,  Paradisns,  Pagrae,Pinar{tae; 
two  other  Selenciae,  the  one  at  the  Eaphrates,  the 
other  at   Belna;    the   Cardytenaee.     All  these  he 
places  in  Coeleayria:  the  towns  and  peoples  enume- 
rated in  the  rest  of  Syria,  omitting  those  on  the 
Eaphrates,  which  are  separately  described,  are  the 
Arethnsii,  Beroeenses,  Epiphanoenses;  on  the  east, 
the  Laodiceans  by  Libanus,  the  Lencadii,  Larisaei, 
besides  aeventeen  tetrarchies  with  barbarous  names 
not  further  specified.     The  towns  named  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Enphrates  are,  Samosata,  the  head  of 
Commagene,  xl.  H.  P.  below  the  cataracts,  where  it 
receives  the  Marsyas ;  CingilU  the  end,  and  Im- 
irea  the  commencement,  of  Commagene;  Epiphania, 
Antiochia  ad  Eaphrsten ;  then  Zeugma,  Izzii.  M.  P. 
from  Samosata,  celebrated  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates — whence  its  name — which  connected  it 
with  Apameia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer;  Enropna; 
Thapsacus,  then  called  Amphipolis.     On  reaching 
Ura,  the  river  tamed  to  the  east,  leaving  the  vast 
desert  of  Palmyra  on  the  right      Falmyia  was 
cccxzzvii.  H.  P.  from  the  Parthian  city  of  Seleaceia 
ad  Tigrim,  cciiL  M.  P.  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  xzrii.  H.  P.  frxim  Damascus.    Be- 
low ("  infra")  the  deserts  of  Palmyra  was  the  region 
Strelendena,and  the  above-named  Hierapolis,  Beroea, 
and  Cbalcis;  and  beyond  ("  ultra")  Falmyra,£mesa 
and  Elatins,  half  as  near  again  ("  dimidio  propior") 
to  Petra  as  was  Damasens  (lb.  cc.  23 — 26). 

It  is  diffictUt  to  discover  many  of  these  namee  in 
then:  Latin  disgnise  still  farther  obscured  by  corrupt 
readings ;  but  many  of  them  will  occur  in  the  more 
accurate  and  methodical  notices  of  Ptolemy,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  comparative  Gecgraphy  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Syria  may  be  attempted.  The 
bonndaries  of  Syria  are  fixed  by  Ptolemy  consist- 
ently with  earlier  writers.  On  the  N.,  Cilicia,  part 
of  Cappadocia,  and  Mans  Amanns;  on  the  W.  the 
Syrian  sea ;  on  the  S.  Judaea ;  on  the  E.  the  Ara- 
bian desert  as  far  as  the  ford  of  the  Eaphrates, 
near  Thapsacus;  then  the  river  itself  as  far  as 
Cappadocia  (Ptol.  v.  15.  §§  1—8). 

The  districts  and  towns  are  enumerated  under 
the  following  subdivisions: — 

i.  Th«  GoasT  (§§  2, 3)  after  Isaos  and  the  Oili- 
cian  Gates.  1.  Alexandreia  by  the  Issus.  2.  Myrian- 
drns.  S.Bhcesns.  4.TheBhos8ianBock(ric^(Ao>). 
5.  Selraceia  aC  Pieria.  6.  The  month  of  the  Onmtes. 
7.  Poseidion.  8.  Hendda.  9.  Laodioeia.  10.  Gabala. 
1 1.  Paltos.  12.  Bahmeae.  [Then  follows  Phoe- 
nice,  from  tlie  Eleathems  to  the  Chorseus,  S.  of 
Dors.  SeePBOKHiCB.]  Of  the  above-named  maritime 
towns  of  Syria,  No.  2  alone  has  occurred  in  Xeno- 
phon,  5  parssangs  S.  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  Both 
this  and  most  of  the  others  occur  in  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  and  the  distances  are  famished  by  the  author 
of  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni,  and  the  Idnerarium 
Hierosolymitanum.  Alexandreia  QltianckHin),  not 
mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny,  was  45  stadia  from 
the  Cilician  Pylae.  Hyriandros  wis  80  stadia  from 
Alexaodieia.  Its  site  has  not  been  identified  (Ains- 
wortb,  TVoreJf  tn  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  59),  bat  is  oonjectnrally,  though  probably,  placed 
by  Pococke  on  the  tnor  JDulgehm.    (Oftwrmttms 
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on  Sgria,  pi  1 79.)  Bhossns  (now  Anit)  is  90  stadia 
from  Myiiandrus  ;  while  the  Rhossicus  Scopulus, 
80  stadia  from  Rbassus,  is  to  be  identified  in  the 
Jiai  Khanueer,  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Gtdf 
of  Iihanderim,  a  well-known  nautical  feature  on 
this  coast.    Qb.  p.   180;    Cbesney,  JExptdition, 
i.  p.  410.)     Between   Seleuceia  and  the  Rhoesie 
rock  the    Stadiasmus   inserts   Georgia,  40  stadia 
frnm  the  former,  80  from  the  Utter.     Seleuceia  is 
clearly  marked  by  extensive  and  important  ruins. 
[Sbleoceia.]     From  Seleuceia  to  the  Orontes,  40 
stadia.    Between  the  Orontes  and   Poseidion  the 
Stadiasmus    enumerates   Kymphaeum,  15  stadia; 
Long  Island  (Mwpi  yrjms),  aaeoSthe  PigeonEoek; 
50  stadia;  Chaladros,  or  Chaladropolis  (obvioosly 
the  Charadrus  of  Ptolemy),   10  stadia;    Sidonia, 
60  stadia,  above  which  was  a  lofty  mountain  called 
the    Throne    (»p6m),   distant  80    stadia    from 
Poseidium.   Heracleia  \Rat-d-Batit'),  situated  on  a 
cape  called  Folia,  was  100  stadia  from  Foseidinm, 
and    Laodiceia   120    stadia  direct  distance  from 
Henusleia;  between  which  the  Stadiasmus  inserts 
Pasieria  and  Albus  Foitus,  the  former  120  stadia 
from  Polia,   the  latter  30  stadia  from  Laodiceia, 
with  a  like  interval  between  the  two.    From  Lao- 
diceia the  Stadiasmus  reckons  200  stadia  to  Balaneae 
(£anuu),  in  direct  distance,  subdivided  as  follows: 
from  Laodiceia  to  a  navigable  river,  probably  Kakr- 
d-Kebir,  70  stadia ;  from  that  to  Gabala  (JeUli), 
80;  to  Paltos  {Boldo),  30;  to  Cape  Balaneae,  70 
stadia. 

ii.  Bt  thx  Eupbbatbs  (§  11).  1.  Cholma- 
dara.     2.  Samosata. 

iii.  Pieria.  (§  12.)  1.  Pinaia.  2.  Pagrae.  3. 
The  Syrian  Gates.  This  was  the  N.-westera  part 
of  the  country,  where  Bagnu  still  mails  about  the 
centre  of  the  district    rPAORAS.] 

iv.  Ctbhhesttcie  (§  13).  1.  Ariseria.  S. 
Rhegias.  3.  Baba.  4.  Heracleia.  5.  Niara.  6.  Hier- 
apolis. 7.  Cyrrhus.  8.  Berrhoea.  9.  Bsena.  10.  Pa- 
phara.  This  district  lay  to  the  east  of  Pieria,  and 
corresponded  with  the  fertile  plain  watered  1^  the 
three  streams  that  flow  into  the  lake  of  Antioch,  the 
Labotas,  the  Aiceathus,  and  the  Oenoparas  of 
Strabo;  on  the  last  and  easternmost  of  which,  now 
called  the  Jfrtn,  the  modem  village  of  Corus 
still  represents  the  ancient  Cyrrhns,  the  capital  of 
the  district  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  This  part 
of  Syria  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  its  other  ancient  towns,  the  names  of  which, 
however,  might  doubtless  be  recovered  in  existing 
Tillages  or  sites.  The  village  of  Conu,  which  has 
mins  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taorus,  about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Aleppo 
and  IS  miles  MW.  of  KiUt,  the  seat  of  the  Turco- 
man government,  whcee  limits  neariy  correspond 
with  tiiose  of  the  ancient  Cyrrhestice.  (Cbesney, 
Evphratet  Eipedition,  vol.  i.  f.  422,  and  map  i.) 

V.  Bt  the  Euphrates  (§  14).  1.  Urima. 
2.  Amstis.  3.  Zeugma.  4.  Eunpos.  5.  Caedlia. 
6.  Bethamania.  7.  Geixhe.  8.  Arimara.  9.  Engiza 
or  Errhasiga.  These  towns  of  the  Euphrates  were 
situated  lower  down  the  stream  than  those  mentioned 
above  (iii.),  apparently  between  Samotat  and  the 
river  Sojir,  a  tributary  of  the  Enphrates,  which, 
rising  near  'Am  Tab,  enters  that  river  a  little  below 
some  ancient  mins,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Caecilia  of  Ptolemy  (Mo.  5).  The  names  of 
several  of  these  towns  are  stUl  preserved  in  the 
native  villages  situated  between  the  Sigitr  and  the 
Eaphrates;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  geographer  did 
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not  intnd  to  mj  that  «I1  then  towBi  inn  to  lb* 
rimr.  Tb«  cutle  of  Oremm,  not  6r  (ban  Sink- 
Jik  and  Part  William,  ia  Crima  (No.  1  in  the 
fiat),  to  the  mrt  of  which,  not  &r  fram  '^ut  Tab, 
U  the  amall  rillag*  of  Aril,  Aralia  (No.  S). 
(Cheancj,  p.  419.) 

Ti.  Sbuccu  (§  I6>  I.  Ocphjn.  S.  Gin- 
dania.  9.  Imnia.  The  Seleaeii  of  Ptolemjr  com- 
fnbeoded  a  unall  part  onlj  of  that  diitrict  dtacriM 
nndar  tho  lama  nam*  b<r  Strmbo,  pcobabljr  that  tract 
of  coaat  to  tbt  Docth  of  tho  Oraotea,  in  which  Sdra- 
oaia  Pioria  was  aitnatad.    [Seuocd;  Sklkvcku 

PlXMA.] 

Tii.  CjtBaam  (§  16).  1.  Antioch  on  th« 
Onntaa.  9.  Dapbok  8.  Bactlialla.  i.  Andoa 
(al.  Lji»).  5.  Salanoeis  ad  Bdnm.  6.  Laraaa. 
7.  Epiphanaia.  8.  Bhaphanaaa.  9.  Antaiadoa. 
10.  Maratbna.  U.  Mariamt.  IS.  Hamnga.  This 
dittriet  eonprdModed  the  ooaat  fi«n  the  moDtfa  of 
tlie  Orootea  to  Aradna,  ao  ineloding  part  of  Pboeniee, 
while  to  tha  <aat  it  eiteaded  aa  6ir  aa  tho  Orootea; 
tbna  cocnapaodinK  nearly  with  the  paafaalic  of 
Tripoli  in  the  modeni  diTinon  of  the  oonntiy.  This 
alao  was  put  of  Strabo's  Seleoda,  in  which  be 
placea  Antioch.  Of  the  towna  recited,  7,  6,  S,  1,  S 
wen  eitnated  at  or  near  the  Orootea ;  8,  9,  and  10 
00  tlie  ooait  (see  under  tha namea):  3,4,  II,  and  IS 
have  not  been  identi6ed. 

fiiL  CHALTBoinTis(§17).  1.  Tbema.  S.  Aoo- 
faca  (oil  Aeoraba).  3.  DerrUma.  4.  Chalfbon. 
9.  Spelonea ;  and,  by  the  Enphratea,  6,  Baihaiiasns. 
7.  Athia.  Cbaljbonitis  receired  ita  name  from 
No.  4  in  the  list  of  citiee,  aflarwarda  called  Beroea 
hj  Selencos  Nicator,  and  ao  deaignated  hj  Strabo, 
aitnated  about  half-wtjr  beeo  Antioch  and  Hiarapolis. 
[Beboea,  No.  3.]  This  fizea  the  district  to  the 
east  of  Caasiotis,  in  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  whoee 
renowned  capital  called  in  Anbio  CitM,  is  the 
modem  represeutatire  of  Chaljboo,  which  had  re- 
snmed  ita  ancient  name  aa  early  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemj,  unless  it  had  rather  retained  it  throughout 
among  the  natirea.  The  district  extended  firam  the 
Orontes  to  the  Enphntes.  The  sites  have  not  been 
identified. 

ix.  Chalctoics  (S  18).  I.  Chalda.  S.  Aaa- 
pheidama.  3.  Tolmideesa.  4.  Haroniaa.  S.  Coaia. 
This  diitrict  lay  aoath  of  Aleppo,  and  therafore  of 
Cbaljbonitis,  according  to  Pococke  {Obttrvatioiu 
on  Syria,  p.  149),  which  ia  ooofirmed  bj  the  exist- 
ence of  /TaniaiserM,  which  he  takes  to  be  iden- 
tical in  situation  with  Chalds,  and  which,  among 
Arab  writen,  gires  its  name  to  thia  part  of  Syria, 
and  to  the  gate  of  Aleppo,  whidi  leads  in  thia 
direction.    [Chalcis,  No.  1.] 

X.  Apaxbhb  (§  19).  1.  Naxaba  (al  Naiama). 
And  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes,  2.  Thelmemssna 
(al  Tfaelbenisana).  3.  Apameia.  4.  Emissa.  This  is 
camprehend«d  in  Strabo's  Selencis,  and  is  easily  iden- 
tified with  tfae  district  of  Bomt.   [See  Emesa,  &c] 

xi.  LAoDicsas  (§  20).  1.  Scabioea  Laodiceia, 
S.  Paradisus.  3.  Jabmda.  To  the  south  of  the 
former,  higher  np  the  Orontes,  also  comprehended  in 
tfae  Selencis  of  Strabo.  Na  1  is  identical  with  Stiabo 
and  Pliny's  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  phiaed  by  Mr. 
Porter  and  Dr.  Bobinson  at  TeU  Nebj/  Mindan  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  near  Ijott  Horn*, 
Paradisus  (2),  still  marked  by  a  pyramid,  oo  which 
■re  repmented  hunting  scenes.  (See  abora,  p.  495, 
j.v.  0BOKTK8.)  Dr.  Robinsao  so  naariy  agnes  with 
this  identification  aa  to  place  Paradiana  at  JiuiA- 
eUKadim,  which  ia  only  a  ftw  mOd  diitant  fam 
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Ibe  pyramid  of  Bwmid  to  die  eaiL  (BohisscB, 
BO.  Set.  1852,  p.  556;  Porter,  Fiee  Temt  is 
DamaMou,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.)  Jabrnda  (3)  is  dislinctlT 
marked  by  Tabrid  oo  the  east  of  Antihtaaas  s 
town  mentioned  by  writers  of  sacred  geograptiT  ss 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  fourth  century,  a  distrnrtini 
which  it  still  retains. 

xiL  Phokhicb,  inland  cities  (§  21).  1.  Ana. 
S.  Palaaobiblns.  3.  Gabala.  4.  CaesanU  TtwL 
These  hare  been  noticed  nnder  the  artieles  Pbox- 
■ICK,  && 

ziii.  CoEUSnOA,  cities  of  the  DecapnGs  (§§  21 
S3).  I.  Heliopolia.  8.  AbiU,  named  of  Lyanin, 
3.  Saana.  4.  Ina.  5.  Aimaseii*.  6.  Ssmnlii. 
7.  Abida.  8.  Bippit.  9.  CapitoUas.  la  Oafan. 
ll.Adis.  \i.SestMapolit.  li.  Genoa.  U-PiUl 
\i.Ditm.  16.Gad6ra.  \7.  Philade^Aeia.  18.  Ce- 
ttallia.  The  statement  of  tfae  geographer  thst  ibm 
an  the  citiee  of  the  DecapoUs,  preceding,  as  it  ita, 
the  enumeration  of  oghteen  dtiea,  can  only  be  titai 
to  mean  that  the  ten  cities  of  the  Deeqiolis  «arc 
oompnfaendfd  in  the  list,  and  that  tha  lemaiBdcr 
might  be  regarded  ss  sitaated  in  that  region.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  name  Coeleayria  is  bos 
used  in  a  mon  natricted  and  proper  sense  thsa  n 
Ibe  headug  of  the  chapter  nnder  oosieidaatiiB, 
when  it  is  equiTslent  to  Syria  in  ita  widest  aoct^ 
tation.  According  to  Pliny  the  nine  olies  naibd 
by  italica  in  the  abore  list,  with  the  additioB  sf 
Baphana, — apparently  the  Baphaneae  of  PtolBsy 
in  Caaaiotis, — properly  constituted  the  cities  <f  tbt 
Decapolis,  according  to  most  anthotitieB.  Tbtss 
and  the  remaining  cities  require  a  rery  large  district 
to  be  assigned  to  this  division  of  the  country,  ooo- 
prehending  the  whole  length  of  the  fiafafo,  i.  e. 
Coelesyria  Proper,  from  Heliopolia  (1)  QBaalhi)  to 
Philadelphoa  (17)  (Ammon),  and  in  width  fnra 
Damascns  almost  to  the  Hediteiranean.  Abilaof 
LyBanias(2),  has  only  lately  been  identified,  sni 
attncted  the  notice  which  it  desenes,  as  the  c^atil 
of  the  tetnuxshy  of  Abilene,  mentiaoed  by  Sl  Loks^ 
in  connection  perhaps  with  thia  same  Lyssaias, 
whose  name  is  attached  to  it  by  the  geognphB; 
(St.  Z«is,  ilL  1.)  It  is  situated  in  the  bean  cf 
Antilibanns,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Barad^ 
where  the  ■nmerons  remains  cf  antiqni^  and  sme 
inacriptians  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  tbe 
aiteu  (De  Sanlcy,  Vosage  aiUtm-  de  la  Jftr  Xartt, 
v(d.  il  ppi  593—604 ;  Porter,  DaaMuciit,  nL  L 
pp.  15,  102,  261—273 ;  Bobimon,  BS).  Ra.  1852, 
pp.  479 — 484.) 

xiv.  PAurrBBHB (§  24).  I.Bheaapba.  2.Cha0e. 
3.  Oriza.  4.  Pntea.  5.  Adada.  6.  Fabnni. 
7.  Adaeha.  8.  Danaba.  9.  Goaria.  la  Anna 
(aI.Aneira).  Il.Cssama.  12.  Odmana.  13.  Attn; 
and,  near  the  Euphrates,  14.  Alalis.  15.  Son. 
16.  Alamatha.  This  district  obviously  lay  to  tbe 
east  of  the  last-named,  and  aoath  of  Chalyboaitii. 
It  comprehended  \he  vaat  deeert  region  in  wluch  Pal- 
myra is  situated,  but  which  ia  almost  a  blank  csi  the 
map,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  identify  the  siKs. 
zv.  Bataitaea  (§  26).  1.  Gena.  8.  Ehn.  3. 
Nelaxa.  4.  Adrama.  This  diatrict  will  ben  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  Trachonitis.     [G.W.] 

IV.  Bitlon/. — The  earliest  aecoonta  which  we 
possess  of  Syria  repreaent  it  as  consisting  of  a  bwd- 
ber  of  independent  kingdoma.  Thus  we  heir  of  tiie 
kings  of  Maacha  in  tbe  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  t), 
of  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring  town  tf  Gohtr 
in  the  time  cf  Solomon  (lb.  iiL  3,  xin.  37%  &c 
But   of  all  tfae  Aiwnaaan  mamrehica  the  most 
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powufbl  in  the  time  of  S«al  uid  David  wu  Zolieli, 
as  appouB  from  the  number  of  men  which  that 
people  brooght  into  the  field  against  David  {lb.  viii. 
4),  and  from  the  rich  bootj  of  which  thej  were 
spoiled  by  the  Israelites  (/i.  v.  7).  Even  after  sus- 
taining a  signal  defeat,  thej  were  able  in  a  little  time 
to  take  the  field  again  with  a  considerable  force  (/i. 
z.  6).  David  nevertheless  sabdued  all  Syria,  which, 
however,  recovered  its  independence  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  B.C.  975.  From  this  period  Damascus, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  already  given  [Da- 
KAiSCDS,  Vol  L  p.  748],  became  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Syrian  kingdoms.  Syria  was  conquered 
by  Tiglath-Pikser,  king  of  Assyria,  about  the  year 
747  B.  c,  and  was  annexed  to  that  kingdom.  Hence 
it  snccessively  formed  part  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empires ;  bnt  its  history  presents  nothing 
remarkable  down  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
Alexander  the  Great  After  the  death  of  that  con- 
qneror  in  B.  c.  323,  Syria  and  Mssopobunia  fell  to 
the  share  of  his  general  Selencus  Nicator.  The  so- 
Teieignty  of  Saleucus,  however,  was  disputed  by 
Antigonns,  and  was  not  established  till  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  301  B.  c.,  when  he  founded  An- 
tioch  on  the  Orontes,  as  the  new  capital  of  his  king- 
dom. [AsnoCHsiA,  Vol.  I.  p.  142.]  From  this 
period  the  descendants  of  Selencus,  koown  by  the 
appellation  of  Selencidae,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Syria  down  to  the  year  65  B.C.,  when  Antiochns 
XnL  Asiaticus  was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  Syria 
became  a  Boman  province.  (PluL  JPm^.  39  ;  Ap- 
pian,  ^.  46  ;  Entiop.  vi.  14.)  Into  the  history  of 
Syria  under  the  Seleucidae  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  since  a  table  of  that  dynasty  is  given  in  the 
Dietioaaiy  ofBiograpky  [Vol.  III.  p.  769],  and  the 
pubUc  events  will  be  foimd  described  in  the  lives  of 
the  respective  monarchs. 

The  tract  of  which  Pompey  took  pceseesion  under 
the  name  of  Syria  comprised  the  whole  countiy  from 
the  gulf  of  Issue  and  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt  and 
1^  deserts  of  Arabia.  (Appian,  Syr.  50,  Miih. 
106.)  The  province,  however,  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  the  whole  of  this  tract,  but  consisted 
merely  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  sea-coast,  which, 
from  the  gulf  <^  Issos  to  Damascus,  was  of  slender 
breadth,  but  which  to  the  S.  of  that  dty  spread 
itself  out  as  far  as  the  town  of  Canatha.  The  rest 
was  parcelled  out  in  such  a  manner  that  part  con- 
sisted of  the  territories  of  a  great  number  of  free 
cities,  and  part  was  assigned  to  various  petty  princes, 
-whose  absolute  dependence  upon  Rome  led  to  their 
dominions  being  gradually  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
vince. (Appian,  Syr.  SO.)  The  extent  of  the  pro- 
Tince  was  thus  conUnually  increased  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Empire ;  and  in  the  time  (^  Ha- 
drian it  had  become  so  large,  that  a  partition  of  it 
was  deemed  advisable.  Commagene,  the  most 
northern  of  the  ten  districts  into  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (v.  15),  the  upper  or  northern  Syria  was 
divided,  had  bec(»ne  an  independent  kingdom  before 
the  time  of  Pompey'a  conquest,  and  therefore  did  not 
form  part  of  the  province  eetablished  by  him.  [CoM- 
jfAOKin:,  Vol.  I.  p.  651.]  '  The  extent  of  this  pro- 
vince may  be  determined  by  the  free  cities  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  Pompey ;  the  names  of 
which  an  known  partly  from  their  being  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  4.  §  4),  and  partly  from  the 
era  which  they  used,  namely  that  of  b.o.  63,  the 
year  in  which  they  received  their  freedom.  In  this 
way  we  are  enabled  to  enumerate  the  following  citieB 
in  the  original  province  of  Syria :  Antiocbeia,  Se- 
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leaodi  in  Pieria,  Epphaneia,  between  Arethusa  and 
Emesa,  Apamna ;  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  as  Abila  (near  Gadara),  Antiocheia  ad  Hip- 
pnm  or  Hippos,  Canatha,  Kum,  Gadara,  Pells,  and 
Philadelpbeia  ;  in  Phoenicia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyrus, 
Doraf  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  Scythopolis  and 
Samaria  ;  on  the  coast,  Tnrris  Stratonis  (Caesareis), 
Joppe,  lamneia,  Azotns,  Gaza ;  and  in  the  soutt^ 
Manssa.  The  gift  of  fireedom  to  so  many  cities  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  generosity  of  the  Romans, 
bnt  must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  measure  of 
policy.  All  these  towns  had  their  own  jurisdiction, 
and  administered  their  own  revenues ;  but  they  were 
tributary  to  the  Bomans,  and  their  taxes  were  levied 
according  to  the  Roman  system  established  on  the 
organisation  of  the  province.  ("  Syria  turn  primum 
fiicta  est  stipendiaria,"  Veil.  Pat  iL  37.)  The  first 
goTemoTB  of  Syria,  and  especially  Gabinius,  who  was 
proconsul  in  the  year  57  b.  c,  took  much  pains  in 
restoring  the  cities  which  had  been  destroyed. 
(Joseph,  .^nt  xiv.  5,  §  3.)  The  divisions  esta- 
blished in  Judaea  by  Gabinius  have  been  noticed  in 
another  article.  [Palakstdia,  Vol.  II.  p.  632,] 
Caesar,  during  hjs  expedition  against  Phamaces, 
B.a  47,  confirmed  these  cities  in  their  rights,  and 
likewise  extended  them  to  othere,  as  Gabala,  Lao 
dieeia  ad  Mare,  and  Ftolemais.  (Eckhel,  voL  iii. 
p.  314,  sq.;  Norisins,  Ep.  Syrom.  pp.  175 — 213, 
450.)  Of  the  regulations  adopted  in  Syria  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  we  liave  little  infin'mation. 

The  same  political  reasons  which  dictated  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  free  cities,  where  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  rendered  the  continuance  of  dynastio 
governments  necesaaiy  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
districts  of  the  province,  where  either  the  nomadio 
character  <£  the  population,  or  its  obstinate  adherence 
to  ancient  institutions  was  adverse  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  regular  forms  of  government. 
These  dynasties,  however,  like  the  free  cities,  were 
used  as  the  responsible  organs  of  the  Boman  ad- 
ministration, and  were  tributaries  of  Jtome.  Thus, 
in  the  histories  of  Commagene  and  Judaea,  we  find 
instances  in  which  their  sovereigns  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  pnnisbtd. 
The  Boman  idea  of  a  province  is  essentially  a  finan- 
cial one.  A  province  was  considered  as  a  "  pnedium 
populi  Romani"  (Cic  Terr.  iL  3);  and  hence  the 
dynasties  of  Syria  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  province  just  as  much  as  the  free  towns,  since, 
like  them,  they  were  merely  instruments  for  the 
collection  of  revenue.  (Cf.  Buschke,  Utber  den  eur 
ZeU  der  Gdnirt  Jem  Chritti  gehaUaum  Census, 
pp.100 — 112.)  Thus  we  find  these  petty  sovereigns 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  r^arding  themselves 
merely  as  the  agents,  or  procuratores,  of  the  Roman 
people  (Sail.  Jug.  14;  Ma£fei,  Mus.  Ver.  p.  234); 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  subsist  longer  than  was 
neoeseaiy  to  prepare  their  subjects  for  incorporation 
with  the  province  of  which  they  wen  merely  ad- 
juncts. 

The  Syrian  dynasties  wen  as  fallows:  1.  Chalcis 
ad  Belum.  2.  The  dynasty  of  Arethusa  and  Emesa. 
S.  Abila.  4.  Damascus.  5.  Judaea.  6.  Palmyra. 
These  states  have  been  treated  of  nnder  their  re- 
spective names,  and  we  shall  here  only  add  a  few 
particnUn  that  may  serve  further  to  Ulnstrate  the 
history  of  some  of  them  during  the  time  that  they 
were  under  the  Boman  sway.  All  that  is  essential 
to  be  known  respecting  the  first  three  dynasties  has 
already  been  recorded.  With  regard  to  Damascus, 
it  may  be  added  that  M.  Aamilins  Scanms,  the  fint 
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goTwnor  of  Sjiia  •ppointed  bj  Pompej,  after  hanng 
ponisbed  it*  rnlar,  tin  Arabian  prince  Antaa,  for 
tbs  attacki  wbich  he  had  made  upon  the  prarinoe 
beAc*  it  had  been  ledoocd  to  older,  ccoeladed  a 
tnatj  with  him  in  b.  c.  63.  It  is  to  this  erent 
that  the  coins  of  Scanms  refer,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion RKZ  AiuETAa.  (iMikhel,  voL  T.  p.  131;  cf. 
Dion  Cans,  xxxvii.  IS;  Appian.  Sfr.  51;  Joseph. 
Ant.  zJT  4.  §  S,  9.  §  1.)  Damaacna  was  dependent 
CO  the  Romans,  and  sometinieB  had  a  Boman  garrison 
(Hierao.  w  /sn.  o.  17;  JoKph.  AnL  xir.  II.  §  7), 
tboogh  it  cuDot  be  doobted  that  the  Arabian  kings 
were  in  poeseaaioa  of  it,  on  tile  oooditicD  of  pajing  a 
tribnte.  It  has  alreadj  been  remarked  that  ttie  city 
was  in  the  poasesaion  of  an  ettuiarch  of  Aietaa  in 
A.D.  39;  and  it  was  not  till  the  jear  105,  when 
Arabia  Pelraea  became  a  proriace,  that  Damascos 
was  onited  with  Sjriia,  in  the  procoosnlship  of  Gor- 
nslius  Palma.    (Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p.  33a) 

On  the  other  band,  Jodaes  apf>sai>  to  han  been 
finnnt<l  to  the  pmrinoe  gf  Syria  immediately  after 
its  conqnest  b;  Pompej  in  B.  a  63  (Dion  Casa. 
uzrii.  15, 16;  Eotnp.  tL  14;  Ut.  Ep.  lOS;  Stiab. 
xri.  f.  763,  sq.;  Joeeph.  S.  J.  I  7.  %  7;  Amm. 
Uarc  ziv.  8.  §  12) ;  though  it  retained  its  own  ad- 
ministration, with  regard  especially  to  the  taxes  which 
it  paid  to  the  Bomans.  (Joseph.  Ant.  ar.  4.  §  4, 
B.  J.  u  7.  %  6.)  The  race  of  the  Jewish  kings 
ended  with  Aiistobolus,  whom  Pompey,  after  the 
esptnn  of  Jemsalem,  carried  to  Borne  to  adora  his 
triumph  (Appian,  Si/r.  SO;  Dion  Cass.  zxxnL  16  ; 
Plut.  Pomp.  45;  Joseph.  AnL  xir.  4,  &c.)  Byr- 
canns,  the  brother  of  Anstobnlna,  was  left  indeed  in 
Judaea  as  chief  prieet  and  etbnaich,  in  which  offices 
he  wae  confirmed  by  Caesar;  bat  his  dignity  was 
only  that  of  a  priest  and  jodgei  (Dion  Cass.  L  c; 
and  Joseph.  {.  c  and  xir.  7.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  The  land, 
like  the  province  of  Syria,  was  diTided  for  tlie  con- 
Tenience  of  administration  into  districts  or  circles  of 
an  aristocratic  oonstitotion  (Joeeph.  B.  y.  i.  8.  §  5) ; 
and  daring  the  constant  state  of  war  in  which  it  was 
kept  cither  by  internal  disordera,  or  by  the  Incar- 
sions  of  the  Arabians  and  Parthians,  the  presence  of 
Boman  troops,  and  of  the  goremor  of  the  prorinoe 
himself,  wss  almost  always  neceisary. 

It  has  been  already  rdated  [Jbrusai.km,  VoL  L 
p.  26]  that  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobidos,  ob- 
tained poaaeesion  of  the  throne  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Parthians  in  b.  a  40.  In  the  following  year 
the  Parthians  were  expelled  from  Syria  by  Ven- 
tidins  (Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  39^1;  Lir.  £pit. 
187);  and  in  B.  a  38  Jadaea  was  oonqoered  by  So- 
nus, Antony's  legatns,  Antigonus  was  captured  and 
executed,  and  Heiod,  saraamed  the  Great,  was 
placed  npon  the  throne,  which  had  been  promised  to 
Dim  two  yean  previoosly.  (Dion  Cass.  zliz.  19 — 
22;  Plat  Anton.  34,  aqq.;  Tac  But  T.  9;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  T.  75;  Strab.  xtI  p.  765.)  From  tUs 
time,  Jadaea  again  became  a  kingdom.  With  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  Hered  to  the  Romans  we  may 
remark,  that  a  Boman  legion  was  stationed  at  Je- 
rusalem to  uphold  his  sovereignty,  that  the  oath  of 
fealty  was  taJcea  to  the  emperor,  as  lord  panmoiut, 
as  well  as  to  the  king,  and  that  the  sbeolnte  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  was  recognised  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribnte  and  the  providing  of  subsidiary 
troops.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xr.  3.  §  7,  zvii.  2.  §  4; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  75.)  Herod,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  procurator  of  the  emperor,  with 
the  title  of  lung.  Antony  assigned  part  of  the  re- 
venues  of  Jadaea  to  Cleopatra.     (Joseph.  AtU.  xv. 
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4.  §§  3,  4.)  Aeeocding  to  an  etdinaiet  «f  I 
the  phuita  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Jenualon,  with  the 
exceptioa  of  Joppa,  had  to  pay  B  yeariy  trOiile  of  • 
fimrth  of  all  agricnltnral  prodoee,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  the  following  year  in  Sidon,  bendes  s  tenth 
to  be  paid  to  Hyrcanus.  (Ihid.  xir.  IOl  §  6.)  hi 
the  seventh,  or  Sabbath  year,  however,  the  tribote 
was  iatermitted.  Besides  this  tribute,  then  wn  a 
capitation  tax  ;  and  it  was  for  the  organisii^  cf  tbis 
tax  that  the  census  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  Sc 
Lake  (iL  I,  2)  was  taken  in  the  year  of  our  Ssviooi'i 
birth,  which  appears  to  have  been  coodnded  b; 
Herod's  offioen  according  to  a  Boman  forma  eai- 
snalis.  The  division  of  Judaea  among  the  aoas  ef 
Herod,  and  its  sabseqaent  history  till  it  mas  oat- 
porated  in  the  province  of  Syria  by  the  ampcni 
Claodins,  A.D.  44  (Tac.  ^iw.  siL  23,  BkLi. 
9),  have  been  already  namtad  [VoL  IL  pL  532],  a 
well  aa  the  fata  of  Jeniaalem  under  the  euqaisi 
Titus  and  Hadrian.     [VoL  IL  p.  26,  seq.] 

With  regard  to  Palmyra,  the  sixth  cf  the  dynaitia 
before  ennmerated,  we  need  here  only  add  to  ahat 
has  been  already  said  [VoL  II.  p.  536]  that  it  n 
united  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Hadnan,  and  bon 
from  him  the  name  of  'ASpuu^  IlaA/aipa.  (Slc;^ 
B.  p.  498,  ed  Hdneke;  c£  Grater,  p.  86.  8.)  Bat 
whether  it  became  a  colony  with  the  Jos  Itili- 
cam  on  that  occasion  or  at  a  later  period,  cannot  be 
determined. 

Bespecting  the  administration  of  the  proncce  of 
Syria,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  series  of  Rooian 
govemora  commences  with  M.  Scannia,  wlio  was 
left  there  by  Pompey  in  the  year  62  b.  c.  with  the 
title  of  quaestor  pro  prsetore.  Scaama  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  pro-praetores,  L.  Haraas  Ffailippo, 
61 — 60,  and  Lentulus  Maroellinns,  59 — 58 ;  when, 
on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Anba,  Gabinins  was 
sent  there  as  proconsul,  with  an  army  (Appian,  Sgr. 
51;  cf.  Joeeph.  xiv.  4,  seq.,  B.  Jmi  L  6 — 8; 
Eckhel,  ToLv.pt  131).  We  then  find  the  foUowisg 
names:  Crassus,  55 — 53;  Casuas,  his  qoaestor, 
S3 — 51 ;  IL  Calpamius  Bibnius,  prooonsoL  (Dra- 
mann,  Gack.  Somt,  voL  iL  ppL  101,  118— 120> 
After  the  battle  of  Phaisalus,  Caesar  gave  Syria  to 
Sex.  Julius  Csesar,  B.  a  47,  who  was  pot  to  death 
in  the  following  year  by  Caecilias  Bassos,  an  adheiait 
of  Pompey.  (/i.  p^  125,  iii.  p.  768.)  Bassos  re- 
tained possession  rf  the  province  till  the  ei^  of  44, 
when  Cassias  seised  it,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
proconsuL  (Cic.  ad  Fan.  ziL  11.)  After  the 
battle  of  Phili|i{n,  Antony  appointed  to  it  his  lioi- 
tenant,  L.  Decidins  Saxa,  b.  cl  41,  whose  onrthniw 
by  the  Parthians  in  the  following  year  oocsaooed 
the  loss  of  the  whole  province:  (Dion  Csss.  xhriiL 
24;  Liv.  Kpit.  127.)  Tjie  Parthians,  homver, 
were  driven  oat  by  Ventiiuua,  another  of  Aotany's 
lieatenants,  in  the  aatnmn  of  39.  (Dion  Csss.  A. 
39 — 43;  Liv.  ib.;  Plat.  Ant.  33.)  Syria oonlinntd 
to  be  governed  by  Antony's  officen  till  bis  defat  at 
Actinra  in  3 1 ,  namely,  C.  Boaios,  b.  c  38  (by  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  the  throne  of  Jadaea  was  girai  to 
Herod),  L.  Monatius  Plyncos,  b.  c  35,  snd  L. 
Bibulos,  B.  c.  31.  In  B.  C.  30,  OcUvian  intnBted 
Syria  to  his  legate,  Q.  Udius.  After  the  drrisioo  of 
the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  senate  is  s.  c 
27,  Syria  continued  to  have  as  governors  }ef»u 
Angosti  pro  prsetore,  who  were  alnya  oonsnlaies. 
(Suet  Tib.  41;  Appian,  Syr.  51.)  The  most  ic- 
cnnte  account  of  the  govemora  of  Syria,  from  B.  c. 
47  to  A.  D.  69,  will  be  foand  in  Nociaini,  Couto- 
piiaPiiana.   (Opp^voLiiLpp.  424— 531.)  Thnr 
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nsidanca  was  Astiocfa,  which,  as  the  iiietni|X>lia  of 
the  prorince,  reached  its  hig;hest  pitch  of  proaperity. 
It  wag  piincijiaUj  this  drconiatanca  that  indaced  the 
emperor  Hadrian  to  divide  Sjria  into  three  parts 
(Spart.  Hair.  14),  namely:  I.  Sibia,  which  bj 
way  ef  diijtiiiction  from  the  other  two  provinces  was 
called  Syria  Coele,  Magna  Syria,  Syria  Major,  and 
sometimes  simply  Syria.  (Gruter,  /lucr.  346.  1, 
1091.  5;  Orelli,  Incr.  no.  3186,  4997;  Galen,  dt 
AtUidot.  L  3.)  Antioch  remained  the  capital  till 
the  time  of  Septimius  Sevems,  who  deprived  it  of 
that  privilege  on  accoont  of  its  having  aided  with 
Fescennios  Niger,  and  substitnted  I.aodiceia,  which 
he  made  a  colony  in  its  stead  (Capitol.  It.  Anton.  25 ; 
Avid  Com,  9;  Ulp.2)^.  50.  tit.15.  8.1.  §3);  and 
althoogh  Caracalla  procnred  that  its  rights  should  be 
restored  to  Antioch,  yet  Laodiceia  retained  its  title  of 
metropolis,  together  with  a  small  territoiy  comprising 
four  dependent  cities,  whilst  Antioch,  which  had  also 
been  made  a  colony  ivy  Caracalla,  was  likewise  called 
J/eAwo&>iHa(Corp./iU(!r.<rr.no.4472;  Va.Mli.Dig. 
SO.  tit.  1 5.  B.8.  §  5 ;  Eckhd,  ilL  pi  302,  sq., 3 19,  sq.) 
IL  Sniia.  Pboihicb,  or  Stbofhoehicb,  luideT 
a  Icgatiis  Angnsti  pare  praetore  (Marat  2009. 1,  2; 
Marim,  AUx,  ^.  p.  744),  consisted  of  three  parts, 
with  three  metropolitan  cities,  namely :  1 .  Tyre, 
which  first  obtained  the  title  of  melropolia,  with 
relation  to  the  Roman  prxndnce,  under  Hadrian 
(Suidas,  iL  p.  147,  Bemh.),  though  it  had  that  ap- 
pellation previonsly  with  relation  to  its  own  colonies 
(Strab.  zvi  p.  756  ;  Eckhel,  ToL  iil  pi  386).  2. 
Damaseos,  which  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  became 
a  metropolis,  with  a  small  territory  comprising  five 
towns.  (Just.  Mart.  DiaL  c  Trypkoae,  c.  78 ;  Ter- 
tulLode.  Jfarc>aa,iii. IS;  Eckhd,  vol. iii.  pp.  331 — 
33.3.)  3.  Pabnyra,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
leadence  of  a  procurator  Caeearis ;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a  fiscal  circle  (Notit. 
Dign.  L  p.  85;  Ulpian,  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1.  §  5 ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.a.  11;  Corp.  Inter.  (Jr. no.  4485. 
4496—4499.)  Afourthmetropoli5,Emesa,waeadded 
nnderHeliogabalus  (Eckhel,  iiL  p:311 ;  Ulpian,  Dig. 
50.  tit  15.  s.  1.  §  4).  Trschonitis  also  formed  a  sepa- 
rate circle  at  this  time,  with  the  rillage  of  Phaina  as 
its  lUTpoKuida  (  Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  455 1 ;  Orell.  Inter. 
vol.  ii.  p.  437,  no.  5040).  IIL  Syria  Palakstima, 
from  the  time  of  Hadrian  administered  by  a  legatus 
Augosti  pro  praet  The  name  of  Syria  Palacstina 
does  not  appear  on  coins  till  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines(Eckhel,iiLp.435;  cf.Arisdd.  ii.  p.470,Dind.; 
Galen,  de  Sin^  Medie.  iv.  19;  Just  Mart  Apoll 
1;  Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  no.  4029,  4151,  4c).  Its  me- 
tropolis was  Oaesareia,  anciently  Torris  Stiatonis 
(Eckhel,  iu.  p.  432> 

This  division  of  the  province  of  Syria  was  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  in  the  quarters  of  the 
three  legions  usually  stationed  in  Syria.  In  the  tame 
of  Dion  Cassins  (Iv.  23)  the  L^o  VI.  Scythica 
was  cantoned  in  Syria,  the  Legio  IIL  Gallica  in 
Phoeuicia,  and  the  Legio  VL  Fernita  in  Syria  Pahus- 
tina.  The  system  of  colonisation  which  was  begun 
by  Augustus,  and  continued  into  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  was  also  adapted  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  province.  The*first  of  these  colonies  was  Be- 
ryttts,  where  Augustus  settled  the  veterans  of  the 
Legio  v.  Macedonica  and  VIIL  Augusta.  It  was  a 
Colonia  juris  Italici.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  356 ;  Orelli, 
/wcr.  no. 5U;Ulpian,  iXs.50.  tit  15.  B. l.§  1 ;  Eu- 
eeb.  Ciron.  p.  155,  Seal.)  Augustus  also  fonnded 
Heliopolis  (^Baalbek),  which  received  the  jus  Italicum 
under  Septimius  Ssverus  (Ulpian,  IL  c;  Eckhel,  iii. 
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p.  334).  Tinder  Clandins  w)u  fimaded  Ptolemids 
(Ace),  which  did  not  possess  the  jns  Italicum  (Ul- 
pian, •&.  §  3  ;  Flin.  v.  1  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  424). 
Vespasian  planted  two  colonies,  Caesareia  (Tnrris 
Stratonis)  and  Nicopolis  (Emmans)  PanL  Dig. 
50.  tit  15.  E.  8.  §7;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  430);  which 
latter,  however,  though  originally  a  military  colony, 
appears  to  have  possessed  neither  the  right,  nor  the 
name  of  a  colonia  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  454 ;  Joseph. 
BeU.  Jud.m.6;Satixnm,BitLEccIa.v.2l.)  The 
chief  colony  fonnded  by  Hadrian  was  Aelia  Cspito- 
lina  (Jerusalem),  whose  colonists,  however,  were 
Greeks,  and  therefore  it  did  not  possess  the  jus  Itali- 
cum. (DianCass.Uiz.  12;  Euseb.  ^u(.£cc2u.  iv.6; 
Malahis,  xL  pi  279,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Ulpian,  JL  c.  §  6.) 
Hadrian  also  probably  fonnded  Palmyra.  Under 
Septimius  Severus  we  have  Laodiceia,  Tyrus,  and 
Sebaste  (Samaria),  of  which  the  first  two  possessed 
the  jus  Italicnm.  (Ulpian,  ii.  §  3.  and  7 ;  Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  319,  387,  seq.,  440,  seq.)  Caracalla  founded 
Antioch  and  Emesa  (Ulpan,  ib.  §  4  ;  Paul.  ib.  §  5  ; 
Eckhel,  iii.  302,  311),  Elagabalns  Sidon  (Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  371),  aiid  Philippos,  apparently,  Damascus 
(ft.  pi.  331).  To  these  most  be  added  two  colonies 
whose  foundation  is  unknown,  Capitolias,  of  whose 
farmer  name  we  are  ignorant  (Paul.  Dig.  50.  tit  1 5. 
s.  8.  §  7  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  328,  seq.X  and  Caesareia 
ad  Libanum  (Area).    (Eckhel,  ib.  p.  361.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  centoty  of  our  era,  Syria 
was  divided  into  still  smaller  portions,  namely:  1. 
Syria  prima,  governed  by  a  consnlaris,  with  the 
metropolis  of  Antioch  and  the  following  cities  ; 
Seleuceia,  Laodiceia,  Gabala,  Paltoe,  Beroea,  Chalcis. 

2.  Syria  Secnnda,  nnder  a  praeses,  with  Apameia  for 
its  chief  city,  and  the  dependent  towns  of  Epiphaneia, 
Arethnsa,  Larissa,  Mariamne,  Balaneia,  Baphaneae, 
and  Seleuceia  ad  Belum.  Halalas  (ziv.  p.  265,  ed. 
Bonn.)  ascribes  its  separation  from  Syria  Prima 
to  the  reign  of  Theodoeius  IL,  which,  however,  may 
be  doubted.  Booking  attributes  the  division  to 
Theodosins  the  Great  (a<f  Not  Dignit.  i.  p.  129). 

3.  Phoenicia  Prima,  under  a  consnlaris,  with  the 
metropolis  of  Tyms  and  the  dties  Ptolemais,  Sidoo, 
Berytns,  Byblos,  Botryo,  Tripolis,  Areas,  Orthoeias, 
Aradus,  Antaradus,  Csesarea  Paneas.  4.  Phoenicia 
Secunda,  or  Phoenicia  ad  Libannm,  nnder  a  pniet<es, 
having  Damascus  for  its  captal,  and  embracing  the 
dties  of  Emesa,  Laodiceia  ad  Libannm,  Heliopolis, 
Abila,  Palmyra.  It  was  first  separated  by  Theo- 
dosins the  Great  5.  Palaestioa  Prima,  administered 
by  a  consnlaris,  and  in  the  years  383 — 385  by  a  pro- 
consul. Its  chief  city  was  Caesareia,  and  it  com- 
prehended the  towns  of  Dora,  Antipatris,  Dioepolis, 
Azotus  ad  Mare,  Azotns  Mediterianea,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  Aelia  Capitolina  (Jerusalem),  Neapolis,  Livias, 
Sebaste,  Anthedon,  Diocletianopolis,  Joppa,  Gaza, 
Baphia,  Ascalon,  &c.  6.  Palaestina  Secunda,  nnder 
a  praeses,  with  the  capital  of  Scytbopolis,  and  the 
towns  of  Gadara,  Abila,  Capitolias,  Hippos,  Tibe- 
rias, Dio  Caesareia,  and  Gabae.  7.  Palaestina  Ter- 
tia.  This  was  foimed  out  of  the  former  province  of 
Arabia.  (Procop.  dt  Aed.  v.  8.)  It  wss  governed 
by  a  praeses,  and  its  chief  city  was  Petnt.  (Ct 
Pai^aestiica,  Vol.  II.  p.  533.) 

With  respect  to  these  later  subdivisions  of  Syria, 
the  reader  may  consult  Hierodes,  p.  397,  ed.  Bonn, 
with  the  notes  of  Wesseling,  p.  518,  sqq.;  the  Jfo- 
titia  Dignit  i.  p.  5,  seq.,  and  the  commentary  of 
Bocking,  pp.  128 — 140,  511;  Bingham,  Orig. 
EccL  vol.  iii.  p.  434,  seq.;  Norisins,  de  Epodi. 
Sj/romaced.  in  0pp.  vol.  iL  p.  374,  sqq.,  p.  419,  seq.  ' 
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In  tin  Ttar  63S,  Sjrim  wti  ioTBded  bj  tha  Sum- 
ont,  Dominallj  nodcr  th«  oommud  of  Aha  Obodah, 
on*  of  tha  "  oampuiona "  of  thhomat,  bnt  raally 
kd  hj  ChaM,  "  tha  iword  of  Ood."  Tha  auy 
eooqneat  of  Bom  inspirited  tha  Ucalama  to  attack 
Damaacoa:  bat  hen  tha  redstaooa  waa  mora  detar- 
minad,  and,  thaa|;h  iavaatcd  in  633,  the  city  waa 
not  captured  till  the  following  jaar.  Henelioa  had 
bean  able  to  collect  a  large  foroa,  which,  howarar, 
under  the  ooininand  of  hii  general  Wcrdan,  «M 
completely  defeated  at  tlia  battle  of  Aianadin;  and 
Dantaacna,  after  that  dadatra  engagement,  thoogh 
it  Btill  held  oat  fiir  lerentj  dayi,  was  compallad  to 
yield.  Heliopoiia  and  Emeaa  nnedily  ahared  the 
&ta  of  Boats  and  Damaacni.  The  last  efforts  of 
Hataelins  in  deCenee  of  Syria,  thoagh  of  axtraor- 
dinaiy  magnitnde,  were  frostrated  by  tha  battle  of 
the  Yeimak.  Jcraaalem,  Aleppo^  and  Damaacos 
soceeasinly  yielded  to  the  Sanoan  anns,  and  He- 
ractins  abandaoad  a  pnrinea  which  be  oonld  no 
loDKer  hope  to  retain.  Thos  in  uz  campaigns 
(633—639)  Syria  was  entirely  wrested  from  the 
Koman  empire.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch. 
SI ;  Maninanit,  Kom.  Allerth.  toL  iiL)     [T.  H.  D.] 

SYRIAE  FORTAE  (2v|>(a>  wi\ai),  a  pass  be- 
tween Moont  Amanos  and  the  ooast  of  the  bay  of 
Issns,  which  formed  a  passage  frtxn  Cilida  into 
Syria.  It  was  3  stadia  in  length,  and  only  broad 
enoagh  to  allow  an  army  to  peas  in  eolomns. 
(Xnwpb.  Anab.  L  4.  §  4;  Arrian,  Amab.  0.  8; 
Plin.  T.  18;  Ptol.  t.  15.  §  IS;  Strab.  nr.  p.  676.) 
This  roonntain  pais  had  formerly  been  cloaed  op  at 
both  ends  by  walls  leading  from  the  rocka  uto  the 
sea ;  bnt  in  the  time  of  Alexander  they  seam  to 
bate  existed  no  longer,  as  they  an  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  his  historians.  Through  the  midst  of 
thn  pass,  which  is  now  called  the  pass  of  SeUan, 
there  flowed  a  small  stream,  which  is  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Mtrtex-m,  ita  ancient  name  being 
Cersns.  [L.  S.] 

SYRIAS  (Supuh),  a  headland  in  the  Enxine, 
on  the  ooast  of  Paphli^aaia,  which,  to  distingnish  it 
from  the  larger  promontory  of  Carambia  in  its  vi- 
cinity, was  alao  called  Sxpa  \rrHi.  (Mardan,  p.  72 ; 
Arrian,  Par^  P.  £.  p.  15;  Anonym.  Per^L  P.  E. 
p.  7.)     Its  modem  name  is  Copt  Indja.       [L.S.] 

SYHIE'NL     [Strastrehe.] 

SYRNOLA  (/(m.  Ri»r.  p.  568),  a  town  in  tha 
north-western  part  of  Thiaee,  between  Philippnpolis 
and  Psrembole.  [J.  R.] 

SYRO-PHOENICE.     [Stwa,  p.  1079.] 

SYROS  or  SYRUS  (iSpot,  slBoSi/pi'i),  Horn.  Od. 
XT.  403,  and  lupo,  Diog.  Laart  i.  115;  Hesych.; 
Said.:  Etk.  2upi«>:  S>yra  (2^),  and  the  present 
inhabitanta  call  themselves  Si^pivrai  or  Thipiayoi, 
not  iipmi),  an  iabmd  in  the  Aegaean  aea,  one  of 
tha  CycUdes,  lying  between  Rheneia  and  Cythnns, 
and  20  miles  in  circamferenoe,  according  to  some 
ancient  authorities.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22.)  Syras 
prodncea  good  wine,  but  is  upon  the  whole  not  fer- 
tile, and  does  not  deserve  the  praises  bestowed  npon 
it  by  Homer  (2.  c),  who  describes  it  ss  rich  in  pas- 
tures, cattle,  wine,  and  wheaL  It  is  nsoally  stated 
npon  the  authority  of  Pliny  (zzziiL  12.  a.  56)  that 
Syros  prodnced  Sil  or  yellow  ochre;  bat  in  Sillig's 
edition  of  Pliny,  Scyros  is  snbetitnted  for  Syros. 

Syros  had  two  citiea  even  in  the  time  of  Homer 
((Ml  XV.  412),  one  on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  OD 
the  western  aide  of  the  island.  The  one  oo  tha 
eastern  side,  which  was  called  Syns  (Ptol.  iiL  15. 
§  30),  stood  on  the  same  rite  as  the  modem  capital 
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of  tba  island,  which  is  now  cna  of  tha  most 
cities  in  Greece,  containing  11,000  faihsfaitiiils,  ud 
the  centra  of  a  flonrishing  trade.  In  ecatipaai 
the  numeroos  new  bniUings  almost  sll  tnca  of  tin 
sndent  city  have  disappored;  bnt  then  wm  oo- 
siderable  remains  of  it  when  Toomefvirt  risicd  tb 
island.  At  that  time  the  ancient  atj  m  ibu)- 
doned,  and  the  inhabitants  had  built  a  ton  ipra  > 
lofty  and  steep  hill  about  a  mile  ftom  tlx  sbort: 
this  town  is  now  called  Old  Sgra,  to  iMngiii'li  b 
from  the  modem  town,  which  has  Biim  opa  lb 
site  of  the  ancient  d^.  The'  inhalauniti  of  Si 
Si/ra,  who  an  about  6000  in  number,  an  Sa£t 
Catholics,  and,  bang  under  the  pmtsctioa  cf  Fnaii 
and  tha  Pope,  they  took  no  part  is  the  Gteek  rto- 
latioB  daring  its  earlier  yean.  Their  nratnlirf  n 
the  chief  cause  of  the  modem  prosperity  of  tic 
isUmd,  since  numeroos  merchants  settled  tlxn  it 
consequence  of  the  dtstarhed  eondition  of  the  Kbff 
parts  of  Greece. 

There  are  ruins  of  the  second  sndent  dty  ■  tk 
western  caast,st  the  harbour  of  Af aria  diAiGVai. 
Roes  conjectures  that  ita  name  may  hare  boa  G<p- 
che  or  Grynchda,  since  w«  find  the  r^vfxv.  ^ 
are  otherwise  unknown,  mentioned  three  tiins  a 
the  inscriptions  oontaining  lista  of  the  tribnti:; 
alliaa  of  Athena.  There  was  snother  andoit  ten 
in  the  island,  named  Eachatia.  (BSckh,  larr. 
no.  2347,  c.)  Pherecydes,  one  of  the  osrif  Gml 
philosophers,  was  a  native  <i  Syroa.  (Comp.  Stnlk 
X.  fp.  485,  487;  Scylax,  pi  32;  Steidi.  B.  it; 
Toomefbrt,  Yogage,  vol.  t  p.  S45,  seq.  Ei^.  ti.; 
Prokeach,  Erimurvngen,  Tci.  I  p.  55,  nq.;  Bia<i 
StUat  auf  dm  Griech.  Ttudn,  voL  I  ;l  5,  "^ 
voL  iL  p.  S4,8eq.;  Fiedler,  Aeue,voL  ii.p  1M.9«|-) 
SYHTICA  REGIO  (4  io/nuH,,  PtoL  ir. »).» 
tr»t  on  the  coast  of  N.  A&ica,  between  the  Sjnii 
Major  and  Minor,  about  100  miles  in  kngth.  (SnK 
xvii.  p.  834,  sq.;  Mela,  L  7;  Plin.  v.  4. 0.4.)  Afer 
the  third  oentory  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Kt» 
Tripolitana,  ftam  the  three  prindpal  ritieJ,  wtiii 
were  allied  together,  whence  the  mddera  hum  * 
TripoU  (Abt  Imp.  Ocdd.  c  45;  Proo^  *  ^«i 
vL  3;  c£  Solinus,  c.  27).  Mannert  ooojectiuB  (t 
ptii.  p.  133)  that  the  emperor  Septimiiu  SenniN 
who  was  a  native  of  Leptis,  was  the  fonnda'  of  ttis 
Provincia  Tripolitana,  which,  aoooiding  to  tbo  Not. 
Imp.  (L  c),  was  governed  by  its  om  doi' 
(Dnx)  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc,  xxvin.  i).  Tit^ 
trict  was  attributed  by  Pt<demy,  Hds,  and  Pliny  t» 
Africa  Propria;  lAit  in  reality  it  hnaai  a  aeftati 
district,  which  at  first  belonged  to  the  Cfiaaas, 
bat  waa  subaequently  wrested  from  them  and  umid 
to  Carthage,  and,  when  the  whole  kingdooi  d  tie 
latter  was  subjected  to  the  Romans,  fonned  >  |art 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  For  tbe  n»st 
part  the  soil  was  sandy  and  little  capable  cf  csltin- 
tion,  as  it  still  renwns  to  the  present  day  (Mil 
Cella,  Viaggio,  p.  50);  yet  on  the  bonien  of  tl« 
river  Cinyps  and  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  thoton 
of  Leptis,  there  was  some  ri(£  and  pndnciin  lu^ 
(Heiod.  iv.  198 ;  Scylax,  p.  47 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  833; 
Ovid,  e»  i'ont.  ii.  7.  25.)  Ptolemy  mentioosontnl 
mountains  in  the  district,  as  Mount  GigUns  or  Gi|!Oi 
(t»  riyaw  ipm,  iv.  3.  §  20X  Mount  Thinbi  (ri 
8({i(i  Spn,  0.)  Mount  Zuchsbbari  or  Chialwn 
(ri  tauxUtoft  4  Tlmiiiga^,  a.)  snd  Honst  \tar 
luetnm  or  Vasaletoo  (v^  OhwiUarror  %  Qim- 
Xevw  Sfn,  (b.  §  18).  The  more  importuit  p- 
montnies  were  Cephalae  (K(^a\al  txptt,  Ptoi.  it  ^ 
§  13),  near  which  also,  on  tha  W,  the  Esme  uiln 
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mentioiu  another  promontory,  Trieran  (Tptiipctf  or 
Tpiiipor  i«por,  ib.)  and  Zeitha  (rii  ZtiSo,  ib.  §  IS). 
The  principal  rivers  were  the  Cinjps  or  Cinypbns 
(Ptol.  ib.  §  20),  in  the  eaatern  part  of  the  district, 
and  the  Triton,  which  formed  ita  western  boundary, 
and  by  which  the  three  lakes  called  Tritonltis, 
PalUa,  and  Libya  were  supplied  (St.  §  19). 
Besides  theae  waters  there  were  extensive  salt  lakes 
and  marshes  along  the  coast  (Strab.  L  c;  Tai.  Peut. 
tab.  vii.)  The  lotns  is  mentioned  among  the  scanty 
prodacta  of  this  nnfertile  land  (Plin.  xxiv.  1.  s.  1), 
and  a  pecnliar  kind  of  precious  stones,  called  after  the 
country  Syrtides  gemmae,  was  fboiid  on  the  coast 
(Id.  xxzTii.  10.  §  67).  The  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
country  besides  the  Nasamones,  Psytti,  and  Macae, 
who  in  the  earlier  times  at  least  spread  themselves 
over  this  district,  were  the  Lotophagi  [VoL  IL  p. 
205],  who  dwelt  about  Syrtis  Minor,  and  the  Gin- 
danes  [VoL  I.  p.  1003],  who  were  situated  to  the 
W.  of  the  former.  Ptolemy,  however,  in  place  of  these 
more  ancient  tribes,  mentions  others  that  are  heard  of 
nowhere  else,  as  the  Migitimi,  Samamycii,  Nycpii, 
Mygbeni,  Ehuones,  Damnesii,  &c.  (iv.  3.  §§  23  — 
27).  But  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonists  had 
been  mixed  at  a  very  early  period  with  these  abori- 
ginal Libyan  tribes,  whom  the  Greeks  fomid  there 
when  they  settled  upon  the  coast,  and  with  whom, 
probably,  they  had  for  some  time  prerionsly  had 
connections.  The  most  important  towns  of  the 
Begio  Syrtica  were  the  three  from  which  it  sub- 
aeqnently  derived  its  name  of  Tripolitana,  that  is, 
Leptis  Magna,  Oea,  and  Sabrata;  besides  which 
we  find  Tacape  and  other  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  Opposite  to  the  coast  Uy  the  ishnds  of 
Meninz  and  Cercina.  [T.  H.  D.l 

SYBTIS  MAJOR  and  MIKOB  (iiims  iieyd\ri 
Kol  luKpi,  Ptol.  iv.  3),  two  broad  and  deep  gulfis  in 
the  Libyan  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
district  called  after  them  Begio  Syrtica.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Strt,  a  desert  iram  the 
desolate  and  sandy  shore  by  which  the  neighbonrhood 
of  the  Syrtes  is  still  characterised.  The  navigation 
of  them  was  very  dangerous  because  of  their  shallow 
and  sunken  rocks,  so  that  the  smaller  Syrtis  was 
considered  in  ancient  times  as  altogether  onnavigable, 
and  even  into  the  hrger  one  only  small  ships  ven- 
tured. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835;  Scylax,  p.  48;  Polyb. 
i.  39;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4;  Procop.  de  Aed. 
vi.  3.)  The  reports  of  modem  travellers,  however, 
do  not  tend  to  establish  these  dangers.  (Lauthier, 
JielaaoneiD  Delia  Cella's  Viaggio,f.  214,  sqq.)  The 
Greater  Syrtis,  which  was  the  eastern  one,  now  the 
Gttlf  of  SHra,  extended  from  the  promontory  of 
Boreum  on  the  E.  side  to  that  of  Cephalae  on  the 
W.  (Scyl.  46,  sq.;  Polyb.  iii.  29;  Strab.  J.  c.  and 
ii.  p.  123;  Mela  and  Plin.  IL  ee.)  According  to 
Strabo  it  was  from  4000  to  SOOO  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (t  c);  but  in  another  place  (xvii,  p.  835)  he 
puts  down  the  measure  more  accurately  at  3930  sta- 
dia. Its  depth,  or  hmdward  recess,  was  from  1500  to 
1800  stadia,  and  its  diameter  1500  stadia.  (Camp. 
Agatfaem.  L  3,  and  ii.  14).  The  smaller,  or  more 
■western  Syrtis  (now  Gulf  of  Caba),  was  formed  on 
the  £.  by  the  promontory  of  Zeitha  and  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Brachodes.  (Scyl.  p.  48;  Polyb.  L  39, 
ii.  23,  zii.  1;  Strab.  iL  p^  123,  iil  p.  157,  xvii.  p. 
834,  &c)  According  to  Stiabo  it  had  a  circum- 
ference of  1600  stadia  and  a  diameter  of  600 
(comp.  Agathem.  I  c).  Particulars  respecting  the 
size  of  boSi  will  likewise  be  found  in  Mela  i.  7 ;  and 
Xtm.  Ant.  p.  64.  sqq.    The  ibant  of  both  were 
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inhosjntsble,  and  sandy  to  such  a  degree  that  men 
and  even  ships  were  often  overwhelmed  by  the  huge 
cloud-like  masses  lifted  by  the  wind  (Diod.  zz. 
41;  SaU.  Jug.  79;  HtTod.  iii.  25,  26,  iv.  173; 
Lucan,  ix.  294,  sqq.);  and  it  is  affirmed  by  modem 
travellers  that  these  descriptions  of  the  ancients  are 
not  exaggerated.  (See  Browne's  Travelt,  p.  282; 
Brace,  Travtk,  iv.  p.  458 ;  Beechey.  Expedition,  ifo, 
ch.  10;  Bitter,  £rdhmde,  i.  p.  1030)  [T.H.D.] 

SYSPIKl'TIS  (Swnripmj,  Strab,  xi.  p.  503),  a 
district  in  Armenia  Major.  [T.  H.  D.l 

SYTHAS.    [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 


TAANACH  (etuttic  and  Saivdx),  a  town  in 
Palestine,  not  far  from  Hegiddo,  with  which  it  is 
generally  mentioned,  was  originally  one  of  the  royal 
cities  of  the  Ganaanites.  (JoA.  xii.  21 ;  Judga,  v. 
19;  1  Kmgt,'n.  12.)  It  was  assigned  to  Manassefa 
(JotK.  xvii.  11),  but  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
cities  given  to  the  Levitea.  (Joth.  zxi.  25.) 
■'  Taanach  by  the  waters  oF  Hegiddo"  was  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 
(Judga,  y.  19.)  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
Canaanitish  inhabitants  still  remained  in  Taanach 
(Judget,  i.  27),  but  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  ap- 
pears as  an  btaelitish  town.  (1  Kinga,  iv.  12.) 
Eosebius  describes  it  as  3  Boman  miles,  and  Jerome 
as  4  Boman  miles  from  Legio,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Megiddo  of  Scripture.  [Leoio.]  Taanach  is 
still  called  Ta'annak,  a  village  standing  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to- 
wards the  sontb.  (Bobinson,  BibL  Ret.  ToL  ii.  p.  316, 
vol.  iii.  p.  117,  2tid  ed.;  Stanley,  Suiai  and  PaJe*- 
tme,  p.  331.) 

TABAE  (Ti«ax:  Eth.  TaSqviJi),  a  town  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xii,  p.  570),  was  situated  on  the  con- 
fines between  Phrygia  andCaria,  and  which,  in  another 
passage  (p.  576),  he  evidently  includes  in  Phrygia. 
The  country  was  situated  in  a  plain  which  derived 
from  the  town  the  name  ofTIfSlov  'Tatr\y6y.  (Strab, 
zii.  p.  576.)  Stephanos  Bjz.  (a.  s.)  on  the  other 
hand  calls  Tabaa  a  Lydian  town,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  mentions  another  in  Caria;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  not  only  both  are  one  and  the  same 
town,  but  also  the  same  as  the  one  assigned  by 
Strabo  to  Phrygia,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  town 
was  in  Carta  near  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Mythi- 
cally the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  a  hero 
Tabus,  while  others  connected  it  with  an  Asiatic 
term  rdSa,  which  signified  a  rock.  (Stepfa.  B.  I,  c.) 
The  latter  etymology  is  not  inconsistent  with  Strabo'a 
account,  for  though  the  town  is  described  as  being 
in  a  plain,  it,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  may  have  been 
built  m  a  rock.  The  plain  ccmtainiBd  serersl  other 
little  towns  bendes  Tabae.  Livy  (zxxvili.  13),  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Manlius,  states  that  he 
matched  in  three  days  from  Gordiutichos  to  Tabae.  It 
must  then  have  been  a  considerable  place,  for,  having 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Bomans,  it  was  ordered 
to  pay  20  talenta  of  silver  and  fnrahh  10,000 
medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  remarks  that  it  stood  on 
the  borders  of  Pisidia  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Pamphylian  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
D'Anviile  is  correct  in  identifying  the  modem 
Thaofttt  or  Davai,  a  place  of  some  note  north-east 
of  Moglak,  with  the  ancient  Tabas.  Col.  Leake 
(Aria  Minor,  p.  153),  relying  too  implicitly  on 
Strabo,  looks  too  far  east  for  its  site;  for  Hierodes 
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(p.  689)  dittinetlj  aramantM  it  amiag  th*  Gnfaa 
tomu.  Amu  i*  s  larg*  and  waU-bnUt  town,  and 
tiw  capital  of  a  oooaidwable  diatrict ;  the  gwiiiM'a 
naidcnea  atanda  on  a  height  OTcrlooking  the  town, 
and  oomniaiiding  a  moat  magnifioaot  Ticw.  (Kchtar, 
WaU/al^iem,  p.  S43;  Fnuo,  Fmf  Jutekriftm,  f. 
30.) 

It  abonld  ba  ohaanad  that  Pfiny  (y.  S7)  meotioa 
aootber  town  in  Cilicia  of  the  name  of  Tabae,  of 
which,  bowam,  nolluog  ia  known.  [L.  &] 


OODI  or  TABAB. 

TABALA  (TrffaAaX  a  town  of  Lydia  near  th* 
rivar  Uannna,  ia  known  onljr  from  ooina  fbnnd  is 
the  coontiy;  bat  it  ia  no  donbt  the  aame  as  the  one 
meatiaiMd  bj  Hieroclea  (p.  670)  under  the  name  of 
Oabala,  which  ia  perhapa  only  miiwriuen  for  Tabala. 
It  ia  eren  poaaible  that  it  maj  be  the  town  of  Tabae 
which  Stephfnoa  Bjx.  aaaigns  to  Lydia.  Some  t^u^e 
of  tiia  ancient  place  acenu  to  be  preeerred  in  the 
nama  of  the  Tillage  ToniaUi  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hennna,  between  Adala  and  Kala.  [L.  S.] 

TABANA  (TdCcM,  Piol.  iii.  6.  §  6),  a  place  in 
the  inleiior  of  the  Chenooeaus  Tanrica.     [T-U-D.] 

TABASSl  (TdAurnu,  Ptol.  riL  1.  §  65),  a  tribe 
of  Indiana  who  ocnpied  the  interior  of  the  soutbem 
lart  of  Bmdott&n,  in  the  neighboarfaood  of  the 
preaent  prorinn  of  Myton.  Tbeir  exact  position 
cannot  be  determined,  but  tfaej  were  not  fiu:  diatant 
from  Jf.  Bettigo,  the  moat  S.  of  the  W.  GUU. 
*  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Sanacrit  7*apa«fa, 
"  woods."  (Lassen,  Ind.  Altaik.  toI.  i.  p.  243.)  [V.] 

TABERNAE,  in  Gallia,  ia  placed  by  the  Itinera- 
liea  betwMn  Noriomagua  {Spaer)  and  Saletio(&&a). 
The  position  of  Tabemae  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Rheaiabem.  Tabemae  ia  mentioned  hj 
Ammianos  Harcellinns  (xvi.  2),  anless  in  this  pas- 
sage he  meana  another  place  (No.  2)  which  faaa  the 
same  name. 

3.  Between  Argentoratam  (5trawiury)  and  Diro- 
dorum  (Afetz)  ia  EUatz-Zaiem,  or  Savene  aa  the 
French  call  it,  which  is  about  21  miles  from  Strou- 
burg.  This  seems  to  be  the  place  which  Ammianos 
(xri.  1 1)  calls  Tree  Tabemae.  When  Julian  was 
marching  against  the  Alemanni,  who  were  encamped 
near  Argentoratnm,  be  repaired  Tiea  Tabemae,  for 
the  porpose  of  preventing  the  Germans  from  entering 
Gallia  by  this  paaa  in  the  Votga.  Ammianus  (xvi. 
12)  also  gives  the  distance  from  Tres  Tabemae  to 
the  German  camp  at  Argentoratnm  at  14  "  leugae," 
which  is  21  Roman  miles,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
the  distance  between  Sarema  and  Stnutburg  (D'An- 
ville.  Notice,  <fc.^. 

3.  Tabemae  ia  mentioned  by  Ansonins  (JfoseBu, 
T.  8)  on  the  road  between  Bingiam  (^Bmgm)  and 
Noviomagns  QNeumagm);  but  the  geographers  are 
not  agreed  about  the  position,  whether  it  is  Beryza- 
bem,  a  place  which  is  out  of  the  way,  Baldatau,  or 
Berncattd  on  the  JfofeJl  Ansoniua  saya  there  is 
a  spring  there : — 

"  Prastereo  arentem  sitientibns  nndiqne  tenia 
Dnmniaanm  rignaaqne  perenni  fonte  Tabemaa." 

[G.L.] 


TACAPE. 

TABIEW  (ratap^,  PtoL  n.  14.  §  II),  i 
people  m  tba  M.  part  of  Scythia,  oo  thia  aide  of  th 
Imaoa.  [T.H.D.J 

TABIETa.  (TtrfupwO.  «n  Aethupiaa  tribe, 
aitnated  NW  of  the  Regio  Traglodytica,  near  Ik 
headland  of  Baxiom  (^J^M-d- ffatdkef),  notioad 
by  Ptolemy  alone  (iv.  27.  §  28).        [W.  B.  D.] 

TABLAE,  in  Gallia,  ia  marked  in  the  TaUe  be- 
tween Logdonnm  Bataromm  (^Ladai)  and  Ken- 
magna  (_\fmtgmy  lyAnTille  and  oiboa  anp^ 
it  to  be  Alblat,  a  little  above  the  JDOctioa  of  il> 
Ltd  and  the  Maas,  and  oppoaite  to  DorL   [G.  LI 

TABOR,  a  celebrated  monntain  in  Galilee,  caU 
by  the  Greek  writers  Atabjriam,  nnder  which  aaa 
it  u  deecribed.     [Atabtbidm.] 

TABRACA.     [Thabkaca.J 

TABUDA,  or  TABDLLAS  in  aoma  e£t»s  <f 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  3),  a  river  of  North  Galba.  Tin 
month  of  this  river  is  placed  by  Ptaiemy  betam 
Geaoriacnm  (Awiyne)  and  the  month  of  the  Hs 
( Jfoiu).  In  another  paaaage  (iL  9.  §  9),  after  &ESf 
the  poaiticn  of  the  Morini,  whose  towns  wen  Hat- 
riacom  and  Tamanna,  he  adda,  "  Then  alter  il» 
Tabnllas  are  the  Tnngri.*  All  then  indicxika 
aeem  to  show  that  the  Tabnda  or  Taholla  e  ila 
Sduld*,  which  woold  ba  oorrectly  placed  betaa 
the  Horini  and  the  Tnngri.  Ortelins,  cited  br 
D'Anville  and  others,  ia  said  to  have  puriucal 
evidence  from  writings  of  the  middle  agea,  that  ik 
Sokdth  was  named  Tabul  and  Tmimla.      [G.  L] 

TABURNUS  MONS  (Afonte  Tabmrmi),  was  U» 
name  given  in  ancient  timea  to  one  of  the  nnai  ia- 
pntant  monntain  gronpa  of  the  Apennines  of  Ssa- 
ninm.  It  ia  aitnated  neariy  dne  W.  of  Benenntam. 
between  the  valley  of  the  Calor  (Colore)  and  that  tf 
the  smaller  stream  of  the  Itdtro.  Like  the  atill  mn 
elevated  maas  aS  the  Jfoiite  Malem,  whidi  fnao 
it  on  the  N.,  it  forms  no  part  cf  the  main  cliais  of 
the  Apennines  (if  that  be  reckoned,  aa  nraal,  by  tbt 
line  of  water-abed),  but  is  coosidenibly  adnnoed  I^ 
wards  the  W.,  and  its  W.and  MW.slopee  canseqaoilly 
descend  at  once  to  the  broad  valley  or  plain  d  the 
Vulturana,  where  that  river  receives  its  tribatair  the 
Calor.  It  is  evidently  these  alopea  and  mxleiM! 
to  which  Viigil  alludes  as  affording  a  bvoaiabk 
field  for  the  cultivation  of  olives  (Virg.  Georf.  a. 
38;  Vib.  Seqnest.  p.  33),  with  which  they  aie 
covered  at  this  day.  But  in  another  paaoge  be 
allndea  to  the  "  lofty  Tabnmos  '  as  covered  wilk 
forests,  which  afiijrded  pastors  to  extensive  berdi  if 
cattle.  (Id.  .lien.  xiL  7  IS.)  Gratioa  Faliacos  sli> 
speaks  of  it  as  a  rugged  and  rocky  groop  of  nma- 
Uins  (CgnegeL  509>  We  leam  frixn  that  writs 
that  it  was  included  in  the  tenitoty  of  the  CaadiDe 
Samnitea  [Caudihi],  and  indeed  the  eeleinied 
pass  of  the  Caudine  Forks  waa  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  Hoont  Tahumns.  tbe  mat 
of  Monte  Tabtmo  oc  Telmro  ia  still  eommooly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  group,  though  the  difeeni  !>s>- 
mits,  like  thoaa  of  the  Matete,  have  each  tbar 
peculiar  name. 

There  is  no  ground  for  reading  (aa  has  been  tag- 
gested)  TiSupyov  Ipoj  for  Attifimr  Ipn,  m  FolT- 
bins,  iiL  lOO);  the  monntain  of  which  that  antlHr 
is  speaking  must  have  been  situated  in  qnite  a  ^- 
ferent  part  of  Italy.  [E.  H.  B] 

TACAPE  (TMim  or  K<fr,,  PtoL  iv.  a  §  HX 
a  town  in  the  Roman  province  of  Afiica,  in  the  Stpo 
Syrtiea  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Sjrtii 
Minor.  The  sntroonding  coontry  is  lepiiMilsd  if 
Pliny  (XTLS7.S.  50,  zviii. 23.  a. 51) aa axawdiagilr 
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TACABAEL 

frnitfnl,  bnt  ita  haiboar  wu  bad.  (Oeogr.  Nub. 
Clim.  iiL  pt  iL  p.  87.)  In  eulj  times  it  wu  sub- 
ject to  Bjiacinm;  but  sabaeqaeDtly,  as  a  Baman 
colonj,  belonged  to  the  B^io  TripoUtana,  of  which 
it  was  the  most  iresterly  town.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood were  warm  mineral  springs  called  the  Aqaae 
Tacapitanae  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  78),  now  EUEammak, 
(Cf.  Plin.  T.  4.  8.  S;  Jtm.  Ant.  pp.  48,  SO,  59,  &c, 
where  it  is  called  Tacapae).  Now  Goif,  Cabet,  or 
Quaba.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAOARAEI  (Jmaptudt,  Ptol.  tu.  2.  §  15),  a 
mountain  tribe  of  India  extra  Gangem,  who  lived  in 
the  extreme  NW.  near  the  jnnction  of  the  Imaoa 
and  Emodos  chains,  adjoining  the  Hons  BepTrrfaos. 
They  must  hare  occupied  part  of  the  district  now 
called  AMtam.  [V.] 

TACflOMPSO  (Taxoi4ii,  Herod,  ii.  29;  Ta, 
compeos,  Flin.  vi.  29.  a  33;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  2),  a  town 
in  the  Begio  Dodecaschoenos,  S.  of  Aegypt  and  the 
Cataracts.  It  stood  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  inhabited  bj  a  mixed  colony  of  Aegyptians  and 
Aethiopians.  The  Coptic  word  Tacbempsa  signifies 
"  the  place  of  many  crocodiles."  Tachompso  was 
seated  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  laL  23°  12'  N., 
nearly  opposite  the  town  uf  Pselcis.  As  Pselcis  in- 
creaiied,  Tachompso  declined,  so  that  it  at  last  was  ra- 
garded  as  merely  a  suburb  of  that  town,  and  went  by 
tbenameof  Contra-P^selcis.  Though  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  near  the  modem  village  of  Conto  in 
Lower  Nubia,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  any  known 
locality  with  the  ancient  descriptions  of  this  place. 
Heeren  (^African  Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  346,  383) 
snppoees  it  to  have  been  either  at  the  island  KaLabake 
(Taluiis)  or  20  miles  farther  S  as  Ghynht.  He- 
rodotus (I.  0.)  describes  the  island  on  which  Ta- 
chompso stood  as  a  plain  contiguous  to  a  vast  lake. 
Bnt  neither  sueh  a  lake  nor  island  now  appear  in 
this  part  of  the  Nile's  course.  The  lake  may  have 
been  the  result  of  a  temporary  inundation,  and  the 
iiiland  gradoally  undermined  and  carried  away  by 
the  periodical  floods.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TAGO'LA  (TcbcuXa,  PtoL  irii.  2.  §  5),  a  place 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesna,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  which  Ptolemy  calls  an  em- 
porium. There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  repiv- 
aented  now  by  either  TVivojr  or  Tenautrim.     [V.] 

TACU'BIS  (TwovCu,  PtoL  ii.  S.  §  7),  a  phce 
in  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TADGB,  a  river  on  the  &  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  indi- 
cated by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  14)  under  Teptgos  na- 
niuiv  iitSaXai     Now  the  Stgttra.       [T.  H.  D.] 

TADINUH  (£M.  Tadinas:  Ru.  near  GvaUo),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  tiie 
nmnicipal  towns  of  that  region.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s. 
19.)  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  other  ancient  author 
previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire;  but  its 
n:ime  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  called 
by  Procopioi  Taginae  (Ttt^iroi,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
29),  near  which  the  Gothic  king  TotiU  was  de- 
feated by  Narses  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  be  was 
liimself  mortally  wounded,  A.  D.  552.  The  site  is 
clearly  fixed  by  the  discovery  of  some  ruins  and 
other  ancient  monuments  in  1 750  at  a  place  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Gvaldo,  where  there  is  an  old 
church  consecrated  in  the  middle  ages  to  Sta  Maria 
tH  Tadino.  Gvaldo  is  about  9  miles  N.  (rf  Nocera 
(Nuceria),  close  to  the  line  of  the  Flaminian  Way: 
hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  substitute 
Tadinas  for  "Ptanias,"  a  name  obviously  corrupt. 


TAEKABOM. 


loss 


given  In  the  Jernialem  Itinerary  as  a  station  on  the 
Flaminian  Way.  {Itin.  Bier.  p.  614;  Wesseling, 
ad  be;  Cramer,  Ilalg,  vol.  L  p.  267.)      [E.  H.  B.I 

TADMOB.     [Pauttba.] 

TADU  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  85;  oomp.  Stnib.  ivii. 
p.  786),  a  small  island  of  the  Nile  that  formed  the 
harbour  of  the  city  of  Mero&  Bruce  {TraxtiU,  vol. 
iv.  p,  618)  supposes  Tadn  to  have  "been  the  modem 
Cviyo,  N.  of  Sdienely.  As,  however,  the  site  of 
Meroe  is  mnch  disputed,  that  of  Tadu  is  equally 
uncertain  (Ritter,£riaon<lvol.  i.  p.  567).  [W.B.D.] 

TAE'NABUM  (ToiVopor,  Herod.  Strab.  et  alii; 
4  Imvafia  lurpa,  Ptol,  iii.  1 6.  §  9),  a  promontory 
at  the  extremity  of  Laoonia,  and  the  most  southerly 
pmnt  ai  Europe,  now  called  C.  MatapSn.  The 
name  of  Taeoanim,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  extreme  point  bearing  the  name  of  Malapin. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Leake  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  peninsaU  of  circular  form  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  great  Taygetic  promontory  by  an  isthmus 
about  half  a  mile  wide  in  a  direct  distance.  Hence 
Taenarum  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  an 
iitr^  iKKtiiiivri  (viii.  p.  363).  Liake  conjectures 
with  great  probability  that  Malapin  is  merely 
another  form  of  Vlirmmi,  which  may  have  been 
the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  (Jfbreo,  vol.  i.  p.  301.) 
On  eiUier  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the 
promontory  of  Taenamm  with  that  of  Taygetus,  is 
a  bay,  of  which  the  one  on  the  east  is  called  Porto 
Quaglio,  corrupted  into  Kaio,  and  the  one  on  the 
west  Marinari  or  Marmdri.  The  name  of  Q>iagUo 
was  given  to  the  eastern  bay  by  the  Venetians,  be- 
caose  it  was  the  last  place  in  Europe  at  which  the 
qtuils  rested  in  the  autumn  before  cicssing  over  to 
Crete  and  Cyrene.  Porto  Quaglio  is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  Laconia,  being  sheltered  from  the 
S.  and  SE.;  it  is  nearly  circular,  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  and  depth  of  water 
for  lai;ge  ships.  Porto  Marmdri  is  described  aa 
only  a  dangerous  creek.  In  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula there  are  also  two  ports  on  its  eastern  side,  of 
which  the  northern,  called  Yath^,  a  a  long  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  while  the  southern,  called  Aaomato 
or  KitUmet,  is  very  small  and  ill  sheltered.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  southward  of  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  last-mentioned  port,  a  low  point  of  rack  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  real  C.  Matapdn.  The  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  rocky  and  harbourless. 

The  whole  of  the  Taenarian  peninsula  was  sacred 
to  Poseidon,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  Helios,  the  more  ancient  god  of  the  locality. 
(Horn.  Bymn.  m  ApoU.  411.)  At  the  extremity  of 
this  peninsula  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  with  an 
asylum,  which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a 
late  period.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
Achaean  sanctuary  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
to  have  continued  to  be  the  chief  sacred  place  of 
the  Perioeci  and  Helots.  The  great  earthquake, 
which  reduced  Sparta  to  a  heap  of  ruins  in  b.  c. 
464,  was  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  having  torn  away  some  suppliant 
Helots  from  this  sanctuary.  (Thnc.  i.  128,  133; 
Faus.  iii.  25.  §  4;  Strab.  viiL  p.  363;  Eurip.  CgcL 
292.)  Near  the  sanctoaiy  was  a  cavern,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  (Fans.  Strab.  IL  cc. ;  Find.  Pglh. 
iv.  77;  Tatnariae  fauca,  Virg.   Gtorg.  iy.  467; 
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Tommrm  ^irfa  mirw,  Lnean,  ix.  36.)  Than 
u  a  ilight  diiCarenoe  batween  Stnlm  and  PaoaanUs 
in  tha  podtioD  of  tha  can ;  tba  icinoer  pUciiig  it 
Dear  tba  templa,  which  agraaa  with  praaanc  appear- 
anota  (aae  balow);  tha  hittar  daacribuig  tha  care  it- 
lalf  aa  tha  tampla,  bafora  which  atoad  a  atatua  of 
Poaaidoo.  Among  the  manj  dedicator;  oSeriogs  to 
Foaeidon  tha  moat  celebrated  wu  the  brazen  statna 
of  ArioQ  aeated  on  a  dolphin,  which  waa  still  extant 
in  the  time  of  Paojaniaa.  (Herod,  i.  S3,  24.)  The 
temple  was  plundered  for  the  fint  tima  b/  the 
Aatoliaoa.     (Polyb.  ix.  34.) 

Taanaram  ia  aaid  to  have  taken  iti  same  from 
Taaoanu,  a  aoo  eilher  of  Zena  or  Icarioa  or  Elatiu. 
^ani.iii.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.  <.  v. ;  Bciui.  ad ApolL 
Mod.  L  lOS.)  Bochait  derirea  the  word  from  the 
Pboamdao  Imar  "rapaa"  {at(tfr<ipk.Saera,  p.4S9); 
■od  it  i«  Dot  impcobabla  that  the  Phoenicians  maj 
ham  had  a  icttlaDeDt  od  tba  pnimoDtoiy  at  an  earlj 
period. 

Fanaaniaa  (iiL  95.  §  4)  mentions  two  haiboora 
in  conoeetiaa  with  the  Taenarian  pramontoi;,  called 
mpectiTely  PiAMATBua  (Va^ia0avi).and  the  Hab- 
aOUB  or  ACHILLBS  (1  ^V  'AxIaAhoi).  ScjUz 
(pi  ]  7)  alao  meotioDa  thne  two  haiboor*,  and  da- 
acribes  them  as  situated  back  to  back  (irrdrvTos). 
Strabo  (viiL  p.  373)  apaaks  d  the  fiirmar  of  these 
two  harboors  onder  tba  name  of  Amathus  (^Afia- 
Ms),  bat  ODiita  to  mention  tha  Harboor  of  Achilles. 
It  would  appear  that  thaaa  two  harboors  are  the 
Porlo  (iaojUi  and  the  port  of  Vathg  mentiooed 
abon^  IS  thew  are  the  two  meet  important  in  tha 
peninaohk  Leaks  identifiea  Psamathus  with  Qaayito, 
and  th«  Harbour  of  Achillea  with  VaAi,  bat  the 
French  Comtniasioa  rerarss  these  positions.  We 
hare,  howerar,  no  doubt  that  Leake  is  correct;  for 
the  ancient  ramains  abora  the  Porlo  Qmglio,  the 
monaster;  on  the  heighta,  and  tba  cultivated  slopee 
and  leTals,  ahow  that  the  Taenaiian  popolation  has 
in  all  ages  been  chieflj  collected  here.  Moraorer, 
no  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  town  in  oounection 
with  tha  Haiiwnr  of  Achillea,  while  Strabo  and 
others  deacribe  Amathns  or  Paamathns  aa  a  r6Kis. 
(Staph.  B.  «.  V.  Viiotoit;  c£  Aeechin.  £p.  1 ;  Flin. 
iv.  S.  a.  8.)  If  we  ware  to  take  the  deacription  of 
Srjlaz  literally,  Psamathus  would  be  A>rta  QuagUo, 
and  the  Harbour  of  Achilles  Porto  Marmiri ;  and 
accordingly,  they  are  so  identi&ed  by  Curtius  ;  but 
it  is  impassible  to  faeUerethat  the  dangerous  creek  of 
Marmdri  is  one  of  the  two  harboura  so  specifically 
mantioDed  both  by  Scylax  and  Pauaanisa. 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon 
still  exist  at  Atimaio,  or  Kitttma,  dose  to  C. 
Matapm  on  the  eastern  aide.  They  now  form  part 
of  a  ruined  church ;  and  the  ancient  Hellenic  wall 
may  be  traced  oa  one  aide  of  the  chnrcb.  Leake 
obserres  that  the  church,  instesd  of  facing  to  the 
east,  as  Greek  churches  usually  do,  fuss  south- 
eastwsid,  towards  the  head  of  the  port,  which  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  tampla.  Mo 
remains  of  columns  hare  been  found.  A  few  paces 
Donb-east  of  the  church  is  a  large  grotto  in  the 
rock,  which  appears  to  be  tha  care  thiongh  which 
Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  drsgged  Cerberus ; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  subterranean 
descent,  as  bad  been  already  remarked  by  Pausaniaa. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  sSTetal  ancient 
cisterns  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

There  were  celebrated  marble  quarries  in  the 
Taenarian  peninsula.  (Strab.  Tiil  p.  367.)  '  Pliny 
desczibss  the  Taenarian  maible  as  black  (xxxri. 


TAGABA. 
18.  B.  29,SS.  t.  4S);  bat  Seztaa  Empiiieas  (Pyrk 
Hgpot.  L  130)  speaks  of  a  species  that  was  vbiie 
when  brokeD  to  piaoea,  though  it  appeared  yelio' 
in  tha  maas.  Leake  inquind  in  vain  ftr  tbae 
quarries. 

At  ths  distance  of  40  stadia,  or  5  EngGih  aaki, 
north  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Taenarian  pmimals, 
was  the  town  Takhasok  or  Tassakds,  wbae- 
qusntly  called  Cakhkfous.  (Koir^wsAu,  Pul 
iii.  25.  §  9;  Viairii,  PtoL  iiL  16.  §  9;  Flin.  ir.  U 
a  16;  Staph.  B.  «.  «.  Taiinapot;  ^e  same  tan  ii 
probably  mentiaaed  by  Stiab.  ■no.  pL  360,  mdertbe 
oonmpt  form  KimBlinr.)  It  contained  a  temple  d 
Demeter  and  another  of  Aphrodite,  the  latlcr  bec 
the  aaa.  Tha  madam  rilhige  of  Kiptrum  itanii 
on  the  site  of  this  town.  Some  ancient  mada 
and  inscriptians  of  the  time  of  the  AntodiB  ni 
their  snooeesocs  have  been  finsd  liei«.  Oa  the 
door-posts  of  a  small  ruined  church  are  ton  is- 
scribed  quadrangular  oriiAai,  defxvated  with  nunld- 
ings  abore  and  below.  One  of  the  insaiptiaas  is  i 
drcrae  of  the  Taenarii,  and  the  other  is  by  tba  coa- 
mniiity  of  the  Elenthero-Lacones  (rb  aoufa  rim 
'EAeufcpoAu^tw).  We  have  the  teatiuicuy  d 
Pansaniss  (iiL  21.  §  7)  that  Caenepoiia  wis  one 
of  the  Elenthero-Lacooiau  eitias  ;  and  it  would  tf- 
pear  from  the  above-roentioaed  inacripdon  that  i^ 
maritime  T.aronian»,  when  they  were  delrmed  boa 
tha  Spartan  yoke,  formed  a  oanfedetaiiai  sad 
founded  as  their  capital  a  dty  in  the  iKighboarinal 
of  the  rerered  aanctuary  of  Poaeidan.  The  plaee 
waa  called  the  Mew  Town  (Caenepoiia);  bat,  as  <* 
learn  from  the  inscriptions,  it  continued  tn  ba  afaa 
called  by  its  ancient  name.  For  the  inscriptioas 
relating  to  Taenamm,  see  Bockh,  Inter,  m.  ISIS 
—  1317,  1321,  1322,  1389,  1393,148a  (Ob  the 
topography  of  tha  Taenarian  peninsola,  aea  Laaka, 
Morea,  ToL  L  p  290,  aeq.,  Pdopomrtiaea,  f.  ITS, 
aeq.;  BobUye,  Stchavia,  ^c,  p.  89,  aeq.;  CorliBi, 
Pdopoimaos,  toL  iL  p.  277,  aeq.) 

TAEZALI  (TolCoAoi  or  ToIfaAiu,  PtoL  n.  3.  § 
15),  a  people  on  the  eastem  coast  of  Britums 
Barbara.  In  their  territory  was  the  pramoiisT 
called  TaiiaXor  Sicfor  (Jb.  §  5),  Doir  Kmmarit 
Bead.  [T.H.D.] 

TAGAE  (ToToI,  Polyb.  x.  29.  §  SX  a  ton  ia 
the  northern  pan  of  Farthia,  situated  in  the  difibi 
of  the  chain  of  Labntas,  visited  by  Antiochns  ii  bis 
war  agsinst  Arsaces.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
Forbiger  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Tape,  meDiicoed 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  508)  as  a  royal  palace  in  tbe  ad- 
jacent prarinoe  of  Hyreania  ;  bat  this  conjectsn 
ssems  unnecessary.  Perhaps  it  may  be  repnatntEd 
by  the  present  Dameghiak.  [Y.] 

TAGAKA  (Tirrapa,  Per^  If.  ErjOa:  §  51. 
ed.  Hiiller  ;  Ptol.  TiL  1.  §  82),  one  cf  the  tn 
principal  emporia  of  the  interior  of  the  Oeceem^  •£- 
cording  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  It  it  set 
certain  what  modem  town  now  repraents  tlw 
ancient  site,  but  there  is  a  bir  presumption  ia 
&Tour  of  DeogUr,  which  was  ths  seat  of  gonn- 
ment  down  to  a.  d.  1293,  and  which  is  aow  ia 
mias,  close  to  Doalaiabad.  (Vincent,  Vosait  ^ 
Neardaa,  ii.  p.  413;  Uannert,  v.  1.  p.  83;  Bitur, 
£rdit  r.  p.  513;  Berghans's  Mapt)  Ptolemy,  vfao 
places  the  town  in  Ariaca,  probably  oqaed  boa  tha 
author  of  tha  Periplus.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  distance  giren  between  Barygaia  (finvooi^ 
Faatiiana  {Pjtiim'),  and  T^ara  (jOtiskir^  am 
not  reooocilaabla  irith  the  aotaal  pantiaB  <f  tbaM 
place..  W 
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TAGASTE,  or  TAGESTENSE  OPP.  (Plin.  v. 
4.  s.  4),  a  town  of  Nnmidia,  whoM  spot  is  now 
Duirked  by  the  rnina  at  Tajilt  on  the  Oued  Htaniie 
or  Sugerati,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Mqerda.  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  44.)  Tagaate  ia  particularly  diatingoished 
by  having  been  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine. 
(Aug.  Con/,  ii.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGO'NIUS  (Tov<««oi,  Pint.  Sort.  17),  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Tagns  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensia, 
either  the  Tt^vna  or  Bmant.  (Cf.  Fkrez,  JS»p. 
Soar-  V.  p.  40;  Ukert,  il  pL  i.  p.  389.)   [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGORI.    [Tagri.] 

TAGRI  (Tiypoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  25),  a  pwple  of 
European  Samwtia,  on  the  borden  of  Dacut,  and 
probably  identical  with  the  Tagori  of  Pliny  (tL  7. 
a.  7)  and  Jomandes  (GeL  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGUS  (Tityo*,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  4),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain,  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  Anas  and  having  its  sources  between 
Mounts  Orospeda  and  Idnbada,  in  the  oonntiy  of 
the  Celtiberi.  (Strab.  ijL  pp.  139,  15S,  162.) 
After  a  tolerably  straight  conrse  of  upwards  of  300 
miles  in  a  westerly  directbn,  it  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  below  Olisippo,  where  it  is  20  stadia 
broad,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  Uu^gest  ships.  It 
was  navigable  as  far  up  as  Moron  for  smaller  ves- 
sels. According  to  Strabo,  at  flood  tides  it  over- 
flowed the  country  at  its  month  for  a  circnmference 
of  150  stadia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fish  and 
oysters  (Strab.  B).;  Mart.  z.  78),  and  likewise  for 
its  gold  sand  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35  ;  Mela,  iii.  I ;  Ca- 
tull.  xx.  30;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  251,  &c.);  of  which  last, 
kowever,  so  little  is  now  to  be  found  that  it  hardly 
repays  the  amphibious  paupers  who  earn  a  pre- 
carious living  by  seeking  for  it.  (Ford's  Sand- 
book  of  Spain,  p.  487;  Dillon,  i.  p.  867.)  The 
Tagonius  alone,  is  named  as  a  tribataiy.  The  Tagns 
is  still  called  7Vj;o  in  Spain,  Tejo  in  Portugal.  (Cf. 
Liv.  zii.  5,  xzvii.  19  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  viii.  42.  s, 
67 ;  Sen.  ThgaL  352,  Sus.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAHPA'NIS  or  TEHAPHEtlES  (Jerem.  zliil 
7,  xliv.  1;  £tek.  zzx.  18;  is  Tibpras,  LXX.),  is 
snppoaed  to  be  the  same  place  with  the  Daphne  of 
Feluaium  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  gar- 
rison nnder  the  native  and  the  Persian  kings  of 
Aegypt  (Herod,  ii.  30),  and  was  probably  a  place  of 
considerable  strength  and  importance,  since  it  com- 
manded the  high  road  to  Syria  (Strab.  zviL  p.  802). 
According  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  Tabponis  was 
also  occasionally  a  royal  residence  in  Pharaonic 
times.  In  the  reign  of  Psammitichns  (b.o.  670, 
foil.)  the  troops  quartered  at  Tahpanis,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  native  Aegyptun  army,  o&nded 
by  the  king's  favour  to  his  Carian  and  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, abandoned  their  country,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  Segio  Dodecaschoenus  S.  of  Syene 
(Diodor.  L  67).  From  the  Itineraries  it  appears 
that  Daphne  or  Tahpanis  was  16  Kornan  miles  fiom 
Pelnsium.  Tel-defameh,  lying  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  modem  Sala-kieeh  and  Pelnsium, 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Tahpanis.  [W.B.D.] 

TALABKIGA  (t4  ToAaepryo,  App.  Biip.  73), 
a  town  of  Lusitania,  between  Eminium  and  Lango- 
briga.  (/««.  Ant.  p.  421 ;  Plin.  ii.  5.  s.  7,  iv.  21. 
s.  35.)  Variously  identified  with  Cacia,  Aveiro, 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  and  ViUarinho.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TALA'BROCA  (ToAa«^io,,  Stiab.  zi.  p.  608), 
one  of  the  four  principal  towna  of  Hyrcania  noticed 
by  Strabo.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  that  ia 
called  Tambrax  by  Polybins  (z.  31).  Its  site  cannot 
DOW  be  identified.  [V.] 
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TALAC(yBT  (ToXitimpv,  PtoL  viL  4.  S  7),  B 
port  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  island  of 
Taprobane  or  Ceglon.  It  is  described  as  so  em- 
porium, and  has,  probably,  derived  its  name  from 
the  promontory  of  Cory,  which  was  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  mainland.  It  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  Aacote  CAojcdrj)).  [V.] 

TALADUSII  (TcAuJo^o-ioi,  Ptoltiv.  2.  §  17),  a 
people  in  the  north  part  of  Mauretania  Caesari- 
ensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALAEUS  MONa    [TAlXAXtn.] 

TALAMINA  (TaXaiJn,,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  S7),  a 
town  of  the  Senrri  in  Gdlaecia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALABES  (TiKaf*s),  a  Molosaian  people  of 
Epeirus,  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (iz.  p.  434). 

TALAUSA  (TiKaufM),  a  monntain  fbrtrass  in 
Pontns  to  which  Mithridates  withdrew  with  his 
most  predons  treasures,  which  were  afterwards 
found  there  by  Lucullus.  (Dion  Cass.  zzzv.  14; 
Appian,  Mithr.  115.)  An  the  phue  is  not  men- 
tioned by  other  writers,  some  suppose  it  to  hava 
been  the  same  as  Gazinis,  the  modem  TonrUkal 
which  is  perched  npon  a  lofty  isolated  rock.  (Ha- 
milton, Raearcha,  vol  i.  p.  360.)  [L.  S.] 

TALBENDA  (TiUCcySa  or  TiKSmHa),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Pisidia,  noticed  only  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  5.  §  8;.  [L.  S.] 

TA'LETUM.    [LAC!OiiiA,p.  108,b.] 

TALIA  (/«B.  Ant.  p.218),  or  TALIATA  (^Not. 
Imp."),  erroneously  called  Tariru  by  Ptolemy  (iii, 
9.  §  4),  Tabata  by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  7),  and 
Faliata  in  the  Tab.  Pent  A  place  in  Upper  Moeaia, 
between  Novae  and  Egeta.  Variously  identified 
with  TataKa,  GogeritmUk,  and  a  place  near  Alt 
Porta.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALICUS,  a  river  of  Scythis  intra  Imanm. 
(Amm.  Marc  zziiL  6.  §  63.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALLAEUS  or  TALAEUS  MONS  (Bdckh, 
Corp.  Inter.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  423 ;  Hesycb.  (.  v.), 
the  station  of  Tains,  the  mythical  man  of  bronze, 
and  the  guardian  of  the  island  of  Cret&  The  well- 
known  inscription  which  deplores  the  loss  of  Artemis, 
the  chaste  mfe  of  Salvins  Menas,  is  now  bnried  by 
the  mass  of  earth  and  stones  heaped  up  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  stalactitic  cavern  of  MelidUnL  This 
grotto,  memorable  in  modem  times  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Cretan  Christians  by  the  Mohammedans,  is 
identified  from  the  inscription  with  the  spot  where 
in  ancient  times  human  victims  were  presented 
before  the  statue  of  Talna.  (Pashley,  JVamlt,  vol, 
i.  pp.  126—139.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TALMEN  (ToA^^v,  Anian,  Indie,  c.  29),  a 
port  of  Gedrasia  at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchns 
fonnd  a  secure  harbour.  It  ia  not  clear  what  place 
now  may  be  identified  with  it,  and  different  geo- 
graphers have  held  difisient  opinions.  Vincent 
{Voyage  o/Nearelmi,  i,  p.  271)  thinks  it  is  the  bay 
formed  by  the  month  of  a  small  river  called  by 
Ptolemy  Candriaces  or  Hydriaces  (vl  8.  §  8).  It 
was  probably  close  to  the  modem  town,  Chouhar 
Tic  and  Parug.  (Cf.  Gosselin,  iii  p.  148.)      [V.] 

TALMIS  (It.  Anton,  p.  161;  Olymjnodor.  ap. 
Photium,  p.  62,  ed.  Bekker),  a  town  in  the  B^io 
Dodecaschoenns,  S.  of  Philae,  from  which  it  was 
five  days'  journey  distant,  situated  in  lat.  23°  30"  N., 
and  consequently  immediately  imdar  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  'Tahnia  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mile,  and  is  represented  by  the  modem  Kalaladie. 
The  Libyan  hills  which  rise  immediately  behind  the 
town  afforded  an  inezhaustible  supply  of  materials 
£gr  bniUiBg,  and  the  ancient  quarries  are  still  risible 
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in  tluir  lido.  Tht  nmaof  Talinii  an  of  nniMiiiig 
intarat,  and  oompuBtiTClj  in  good  pnnmtiin, 
pnhablj  becaaae,  being  •xcaratod  in  tha  nndstonc, 
they  «c«p«d  mutilation  or  dvtmetion  bj  the  Fer- 
Bau.  Tiw  prineipnl  (trnetnn  wu  ■  rock-temple 
■t  tiw  foot  of  the  hilli,  dedicated,  aa  appears  both 
from  a  faierof^ljphical  and  a  Greek  inacription,  to  a 
deity  named  Uandnlii  or  Halalis,  a  aon  of  laia.  His 
niTthical  hiitny  ia  exhibited  oo  baa-reliefa.  Bnt  the 
■cnlptoraa  at  Talmia  an  of  the  higheat  inteieat,  both 
■a  worka  of  art  and  aa  hiatorical  monnmenta.  Their 
oaeatioD  ia  the  work  of  rarioaa  agee:  aome,  aa  ap- 
pean  by  their  rode  forma,  aaoending  to  a  remote  an- 
tiqoity,  othera,  aa  thoee  in  the  temple  of  Ifaodnlia, 
fceiogoiFthebest  daya  of  A^yptian  ait.  Thsiample 
waaibonded  by  Amnnopb  II.,  was  rebuilt  by  ooe  of  the 
Ptokmiaa,  and  repaired  in  the  reigna  of  theCaeaaia, 
Aagnatna,  CaHgnla,  and  Ti^an.  The  anbjecta  of 
tbaae  acolptnna  repraacnt  partly  the  triamphs  of 
the  Phanoba,  and  partly  the  tributea  exacted  by 
them  from  the  oonqnend.  On  one  wall  ia  the 
wanior  in  hia  chariot  putting  to  flight  bearded  men 
in  ahort  garmenta,  armed  with  bowa  and  arrowa, 
and  a  aickle-ahaped  knift  or  sword.  In  another 
eompartmeot  the  conqueror  ia  in  tha  act  of  patting 
hia  eaptlTea  to  death.  Another  repreaeota  the  booty 
obtained  after  a  Tictocy,  and,  besiJea  the  captivea, 
•xhibita  the  apoila  taken,  a.  g.  lion-headed  and  lion- 
dawed  chaii^  knirea,  loafea,  aandals,  akina  of 
animala,  Ite.  Theae  acniptnrea  illnatrate  alw  the 
natnisl  hiatoryof  &  Aethiopia.  They  contain  figuiea 
of  liooa,  antelopea,  and  bulls,  greyhoonds,  ginlfca, 
oalrichaa  and  monkeya.  The  gir^ea  and  oatiiehea 
point  dearly  to  a  coontiy  aouth  of  the  utmost  limit 
of  Aagyptiao  dominion,  and  seem  to  indicate  ware 
with  the  Oanunaote*  and  the  kingdom  of  Bornoo. 
Herodotua  (iii.  97)  mentiona  ehony  wood  among  the 
artielea  of  tribute  which  OTery  three  years  Aethiopia 
oSered  to  the  Fendan  king.  Ebony  aa  well  aa  ivory, 
a  product  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  appears  on  the 
walla  of  the  temple  of  Uandnlis.  A  oaloarBd  &e- 
aimik  of  theae  sculptures  is  displayed  in  one  of  the 
nomaof  the  Britiah  Huaeum.  At  a  abort  diatanoe 
from  Talmia  atood  another  temjde  of  acaroaly  inferior 
intereat,  and  tha  apace  between  ia  oonred  i^th  heapa 
of  earth  and  fragmenta  of  pottery,  mixed  with  hnman 
honea  and  bandagea  that  hare  been  ateeped  in  lutu- 
men — the  erident  traces  of  a  huge  necropolis.  At 
Talmis  baa  been  also  diaoomad  an  inscription  in 
the  Greek  language,  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian,  in  which  Silco,  king  of  Aethiopia  and 
Nubia,  oommamorates  hia  Tietoriea  over  the  Blem- 
myes.  The  wealth  of  Talmia,  ^tpaient  in  its 
acnlptarn,  wa*  doubtless  m  great  meaaui*  owing 
to  its  position  as  a  oommercial  atation  between 
^fn^  and  Aethiopia,  but  partly  also  to  tha  emerald 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  fifth  century  aj>., 
the  town  and  its  nsighbonrhood  were  occupied  by 
the  Blenunyea,  who  had  a  regular  goremment,  ainoa 
they  had  cJiieb  of  tribea  (^iKifxot)  and  were  cele- 
brated fiir  their  akill  in  divination.  (Olympiodor.  np. 
P&Xnm,  p.  62.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TALDBATH  (TiAavtie,  Ptd.  iv.  6.  §  35),  a 
town  of  Gaetnlia,  in  the  NW.  of  Libya  Interior,  per- 
haps the  modem  Ti^Uel.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALUCTAE,  a  tribe  of  India  extra  Gaagem, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi  19.  s.  23).  They  were 
probably  seated  beyond  the  Brahnopufro,  in  the 
mountsins  of  Bimak.  Sillig,  in  hia  recant  edition 
•f  Pliny,  has  given  the  name  aa  Thalutae.    [V.] 

TAMABA  Cnvu^,  P»'  iL  S.  §  30X  a  town  of 
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I  the  Dnmnonii,  at  the  SW.  extrcnuty  ef  Britnaa 
Bomana,  at  the  month  of  the  Tamams.  Ham  Tt- 
wtertm  near  Ph/motOk.  (Camden,  p.  25.)  [T.HJ).] 
I  TAMARICI,  a  Gallaecian  tribe  on  the  ms 
Tamaris  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais.  (Plin.  ir.  ia 
a.  34;  Mela,  iii.  I.)  According  to  Pliny  (xxi.1 
s.  18)  there  were  certain  noted  springs  in  tbdrter- 
I  ritory,  which  are  nndonbledly  the  same  descnted 
by  Floret  (Contoina,  p.  4)  near  the  hermiti^  d 
S.  JuoH  de  Juentas  divinaa.  12  Spanish  miles  £.  if 
Lem,  and  5  N.  of  SaUaima.  (C£.  Dknt,  3.  fLi 
p.  302,  note  80.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMARIS  (called  by  Ptolemy.  Taiuif^  i.  i.  § 
2),  a  small  river  of  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tamos- 
enais,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  port 
of  Ebora,  between  the  Minios  and  the  pianiaiitrt 
Nerium.  (MeU,iii.  I.)  Mow  the  Tambre.  [TAD.] 

TAMABUS  QTaataro),  a  river  of  SanBUis. 
which  falls  mto  the  Calor  (Caiore),  ahoot  S  raila 
above  Benerentnm.  Its  name  is  known  only  frsi 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninos,  which  places  a  stitii 
"super  Tamarum  flaviam'  on  the  road  frcaiBe- 
viannm  to  Eqnns  Tutiens.  {llm.  AmL  f.  IDl] 
The  line  of  thia  road  is  not  very  dear,  ba  tix 
modem  name  of  the  Tamaro  leavea  no  doubt  of  tbt 
river  meant  It  risee  in  the  mountains  i^  Sat^ 
pinnm,  only  a  few  milea  from  Bovianom,  and  fl3*i 
with  a  general  direction  from  N.  to  S.  till  it  joss 
the  Calor  aa  above  indicated.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAMABUS  (Td^uL^t,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  4),  a  snil 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Biitaimia  Br«T..n._  uw  as 
Tamar.  [T.aD.] 

TAUASSnS(T^«ur<r^t,  Ptd.  t.  14.  §  6  ;  talM 
also  Tamsseoa  by  Fliny,  r.  31.  s.  35,  Ta|i^« 
by  Constantine  Forpbyr.  de  Tieat.  L  p.  39,  aid 
Tameea  by  Statins,  AchilL  i.  413;  cC  cans  h 
Eckhel,  i.  3.  p.  88),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  tbt 
island  of  Cypms,  29  milea  SW.  of  Soloe,  and  oo  the 
road  from  that  placo  to  Tremithos.  It  lay  ia  s 
frnitful  neighbourhood  (Ovid,  It.  x.  644),  and'  is  she 
vicinity  of  some  extensive  copper  mines,  wioA 
yielded  a  kind  of  rust  used  in  medicine  (Strsb.  lir. 
p.  864).  It  ia  very  probably  the  Ttfiiaii  i£  Saaa 
(_0d.  L  184;  Nitzch,  ad  loe  ;  ct  Mannert,  vL  l.p. 
453),  in  which  eaae  it  would  appear  to  have  ba 
the  principal  market  for  the  copper  tnde  ef  the  is- 
land in  those  early  times.  Hence  aome  derive  its 
name  from  the  Phoenician  word  tieaaoei,  agnifriag 
nubmg.  [T.H.IX] 

TAMBRAX.    [TAiasBocu.] 

TAMESA  or  TAMESIS  (Tifuou,  Dion  Cess. 
xL  3),  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britanma  Bceoans, 
on  which  Loodiniom  hiy;  the  TiameM.  (Cats 
a.  G.  V.  11 ;  Tac.  Anm.  xiv.  32.)         [T.  tt  ttl 

TAMESISl     [Tamssa.] 

TAMU  (Tt^io,  FtoL  iL  3.  §  13),  a  ton  cf 
the  Vacomagi  oo  the  E.  coast  of  Bntannia  Baiten, 
probably  on  Loek  Tag.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMLATHIS  (T^ilaSu,  Steph.  B.  <;*.),  was  * 
oonsidenble  town  in  Lower  A^ypt,  situated  at  the 
month  of  the  Phatnitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  is  lesi 
celebrated  in  histoy  than  its  representative,  the 
modem  Damiat  at  DtmieUa,  whidi,  since  the  en 
of  the  Cmsades,  has  slways  been,  until  the  rise  of 
jtieanaiirta  in  the  present  century,  osw  cf  the  most 
populoos  and  oommercial  places  in  the  Delta.  Msny 
antique  colnnms  and  blocks  from  the  ancient  town  an 
built  into  the  walls  cf  the  mceqnes  in  the  nnkra 
one.  The  preeentAametts,  indeed,  does  not  OGcnpy 
the  site  of  Tamiathis,  since,  according  to  AbalMi, 
the  original  town  of  that  name  was  daslnjad,  on 
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aoGOont  of  its  ezpoaed  ritiution,  and  rebnilt  higher 
Tip  tb«  Nile,  aboat  5  miles  fiirther  frem  the  sea. 
The  date  dC  this  change  of  position  is  fized  by 
Abnlfeda  in  the  year  of  the  Hegini  648  (a.d. 
1251).  [W.B.D.] 

TAMNA  (Ti(/»»o,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  768;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Tamna,  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32;  Soiium,  Ptol.  vi. 
7.  §  37;  Thonma,  Plin.  zu.  14.  s.  32  :  Eth. 
T^u'tnif),  a  city  (^  Arabia,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cattabaneis  (Catabani),  according  to  Strabo,  or 
of  the  Gebanitae,  according  to  Pliny.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  large  commercial  town  with 
65  temples,  to  which  cararana  from  Gaza  in  Pales- 
tine resorted.  It  is  probably  SaaA,  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen. 

TAMNUM,  in  Oallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries 
on  a  road  from  Buidigala  (^Borekaux)  to  Medidanum 
Santonum  (^Saiates) ;  bnt  in  the  Table  the  name  is 
written  Lamnam.  The  distance  from  Blaria  or 
Blavinm  (^Bliofe)  to  Tamnum  is  zri.  in  the  Itins. ; 
bnt  the  distance  zsii.  in  the  Table  is  nearer  the 
truth,  if  TallemorU  or  Talman  is  the  site  of  Tam- 
num. Taimon  is  below  Blage  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gironde.  [G.  L.] 

TAMU6ADIS,  a  town  in  Nnmidia,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Mount  Aortsins,  and  14  miles  NE.  of  Lambese. 
{It.  Ant.  pp.  34,  40;  Thamngadis,  Tab.  PeuL) 
It  still  retains  the  name  of  Temvgadi.  (Bnice.) 
Lapie  identifies  it  with  AgerSoudah.      [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMYNAE  (Tanivat,  Strab.  et  ahi ;  Ta/iiva, 
Steph.  B.  t.  V. :  Eth.  To^viwot,  To/u/m^i),  a  town 
of  Enboea  in  the  territory  of  £retria,  at  the  foot  of 
Ht.  Cotjlaenm,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Admetus.  (Stiab.  z.  p^  447  ;  Steph. 
B.  t.  w.  Tifima,  KariKaim.)  It  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  when  they  attacked  Eretria  in  b.  c  490 
(Herod,  vi.  101),  bnt  it  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
victor;  which  the  Athenians,  under  Phooion,  gained 
here  over  Callias  of  Chalcis,  B.  c.  350.  (Aesch.  c. 
Cle*.  §§  85 — 88,  de  Fall.  Leg.  180  ;  Dem.  de  Pao. 
5;  Plat.  Phoe.  12.)  Leake  pUces  Tamynae  at  the 
village  of  Ghymni,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
which  he  supposes  to  he  the  ancient  Cotylaeum 
(^Ancient  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  439) ;  but  Ulricbs  regards 
AltBtri,  where  there  are  several  ancient  remains,  as 
the  site  of  Tamynae.  QRAemicliet  Mutemi,  for 
1847,  p.  612.) 

TAMY'RACA  (ra/wpimi,  Ptol.  iu.  5.  §  8,  viii. 
10.  §  3),  a  town  and  promontory  of  European  Sar- 
matia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lake  (Arrian,  Per. 
P.  Exa.  p.  20),  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  now  gulf  of  AchmxtdAd  atPere- 
hop.  Hence,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Sinus  Carcinitea 
was  also  called  the  gulf  of  TamyracS  (vii.  p.  308). 
But  the  coast  has  nndeigone  such  eztensive  altera- 
tions at  this  part,  that  all  attempts  to  determine  the 
site  of  the  town  are  unavailing.  Some,  indeed,  have 
doubted  its  existence,  as  it  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy.  (Ct  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  in  SiglAen- 
lande,  p.  375 ;  Ukert,  iiL  2.  p.  457 ;  Gail,  Get^.  M. 
iu.  p.  127.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMYRACES  SINUS.      [Cabcoia  ;    Tamt- 

RACA.] 

TAMYBASorDAMCBAS  (To^wJpos,  Stnib.  zvi. 
p.  756;  ^anoipas,  Polyb.  v.  68),  a  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia between  Sidon  and  Berytns,  the  modem  Nahr- 
ed-VAm&r.  (Robinson,  Bibl  Sti.  Ti^  ii  p.  488, 
2nd  ed.)     [Comp.  Leontes.] 

TANAQEB  or  TANAQKUS  ^Tanagro),  a  river 
of  Lncania,  a  tribntsiy  of  the  Silarus.  It  rises  in 
the  moontaiia  near  Logo  Ntgro,  flows  for  about 
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30  miles  in  a  NNE.  direction,  throogh  a  broad  and 
level  upland  valley  called  the  VaBe  diDiano,  till 
near  La  PoUa  it  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  emerges 
agam  through  a  cavern  at  a  place  thence  called  La 
Pertuia.  This  peculiarity  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  "fluvins  in  Atinate  campo,"  withoot 
mentioning  its  name  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  with 
Harduin^s  note)  :  bnt  this  is  known  to  ns  from 
Virgil,  who  notices  it  in  connection  with  Mount 
Albnmus,  which  rises  immediately  to  tlie  W.  of  it, 
and  the  epithet  "  siccus "  which  he  applies  to  it 
("  sicci  ripa  Tanagii  ")  doubtless  refers  to  this  same 
peculiarity.  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  151  ;  Serv.  ad  loe.; 
Vib.  Seq.  p.  19.)  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  in 
the  Itinerary  we  should  read  "  Ad  Tanagrum  "  for 
"Ad  Tananun,'  a  station  which  it  places  on  the 
road  irom  Salemnm  to  Nerulum.  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  109.) 
The  same  Itineraij  gives  a  station  "  Ad  Calorem,' 
as  the  next  on  this  line  of  route,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  rivsr  was  then,  as  now,  called  in  the 
npper  part  of  its  course  Calor  or  Colore,  while  in 
the  lower  part  it  assmnes  the  name  of  Tanagro  or 
Negro.  This  part  of  the  route,  however,  is  very 
confused.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANAGRA  (Ti«7(>o:  Eth.  Tayaryptuot:  the 
territory  Tanaypata,  Pans.  iz.  22.  §  1,  and 
Tainq/piuKfi  or  Taraypuefi,  Strab.  iz.  p.  404:  At^. 
Ttwaryputis  :  Grim&dha  or  GrmiU),  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopns, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  distance  of  130  stadia  from 
Oropua  and  200  from  Plataeae  (Dicaearcb.  Stat.  Gr. 
pp.  12,  14,  ed.  Hudson).  Several  ancient  writers 
identified  Tanagra  with  the  Homeric  Qraea  (Fpcuo, 
Horn.  n.  ii.  498 ;  Lycophr.  644) ;  but  others  supposed 
them  to  he  distinct  places,  and  Aristotle  r^aided 
Oropus  as  the  ancient  Graea.  (Steph.  B.  i.  v. 
Tdrirypa;  Strab.  iz.  p.  404  ;  Pans.  iz.  20.  §  2.) 
It  is  possible,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  Tanagra, 
sometimes  written  Tanagraea,  may  be  connected  with 
the  ancient  name  Gnea,  Tana,  being  an  Aeolic  suffiz, 
and  that  the  modem  name  Grmddha  or  Grimdla 
may  retain  traces  of  the  Homeric  name.  Tanagra  was 
also  called  Poemandria,  and  its  territory  Poemandris, 
fhim  the  fertile  meadows  which  surrounded  the  city. 
(Steph.  B.  >.  r.;  Strab.  iz.  p.  404.)  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tanagra  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  came  from  Phoenicia  with  Cadmus, 
and  from  thence  emigrated  to  Athens.  (Herod,  v. 
57 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  404).  From  its  vicinity  to  Attica 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  battle.  In  b.  c.  457  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
their  return  from  sn  ezpedition  to  Doris,  took  up  a 
position  at  Tanagra,  near  the  borden  of  Attica,  with 
the  view  of  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens 
to  overthrow  the  democracy.  The  Athenians,  with 
a  thousand  Argeians  and  some  Thessalian  hone, 
crossed  Mount  Pames  and  advanced  agunst  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Both  sides  fought  with  great 
bravery;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  victory, 
chiefly  through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the 
Thessalians  in  the  vei7  heat  of  the  engagement. 
(Thuc.  L  107,  108;  Diod.  zi.  80.)  At  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  following  year  (b.  a  456),  and  only  sizty- 
two  days  after  then:  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the  Athenians 
under  Mynmides  agun  invaded  Boeotia,  and  gained 
at  Oeoophyta,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  a  brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Boeotians,  which  made 
them  masters  of  tiie  whole  country.  The  walls  of 
Tanagra  wen  now  raxed  to  the  ground.  (Thuc  i. 
108;  Diod.  zi.  81,  82.)  In  b.  c.  436  the  Athenians 
made  an  incnrsiiin  into  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
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go  thor  ratora  deftatad  tlw  Tinagncus  ud  Bom- 
tiaia.  (Thuc  iii.  91.)  Dicawrchoi,  who  Tinted 
Taoagn  ia  th*  tima  of  Cunadtr,  mjt  that  tfaa  eitj 
atanda  on  a  nggtd  and  loftjr  haight,  and  haa  a  whita 
chalky  appcannoa.  Tha  houaa  an  adorned  with 
handume  porticota  and  ancanatie  paintinga.  The 
aarroanding  ooontry  doea  not  grow  moeh  corn,  bat 
prodaoaa  the  baat  wina  in  Boaatja.  Dicaearchna  adda 
that  tha  inhabitanta  an  wealthy  bnt  frugal,  being  for 
the  moBt  part  landholden,  not  manabeturera ;  and 
he  pniaaa  them  for  tbnr  joalioe,  good  fiith,  and  hoa- 
pitality.  (D»  Aoto  Oraie.  f.  12.)  In  the  time  of 
Angnatoa,  Tanagn  and  Theapiae  wen  the  two  moat 
proapFraoa  dtiea  in  Boaotia.  (Stnb.  iz.  p.  403.) 
Tanagra  ia  called  bj  Pliny  fiT.  7.  i.  IS)  a  Ave 
Mate;  it  ia  mentiooad  by  Ptdemy  (iiL  15.  §  SO); 
and  it  continocd  to  Bonriah  in  the  aizth  centnry. 
(RietDcL  p.  64Sw)  Iti  public  bniUinga  an  deaeribed 
at  aone  length  by  Pknaaniaa  (iz.  SO.  §  3,  aeq.): 
The  prineipad  temple  waa  that  of  Dionyras,  which 
contained  a  celebrated  atatoe  of  Parian  marble,  by 
Calamia,  and  a  remarkable  Triton.  Near  it  wen 
templea  of  Themia,  Aphrodite  and  Apello,  and  two  of 
Uermea,  in  one  of  which  he  waa  wonbipped  aa 
Criopborna,  and  in.the  other  aa  Pnmachna.  Near 
tha  lattar  waa  the  theatn,  and  probably  at  no  great 
Jiatanee  the  gymnaainm,  whkh  contained  apetnn 
of  Corinna,  who  waa  a  natira  of  Tanagn.  Then 
waa  alee  a  mnnnment  of  thia  poeteaa  in  a  conapicnona 
part  of  the  city.  Paosaniaa  remarka  aa  a  peculiarity 
in  Tanagn,  that  all  tiieir  aacred  bnildinga  wen 
phced  by  thamaelrea,  apart  from  the  hooaea  of  the 
town  (iz.  as.  §  2.)  He  likewiae  notion  (iz.  22. 
§  4)  that  Tanagn  waa  famona  fbr  ita  breed  of  fight- 
ing-oocka,  a  circnmatanoe  which  ia  mentioned  by 
otherwriten.  (Varr. d«  At Jtaet  iiL 9. § 6 ;  Hceych. 
a.  V,  KaXe%n>(  ;  Snidaa,  a.  v.  Toawypaioi  iAerro- 
ftmioL)  Tanagn  paaanaed  a  considerable  territory; 
and  Sbrabo  (iz.  p.  405)  mentiona  fonr  Tillagea  be- 
longing to  it,  Eleon  or  Heleon,  Harma,  Hycakanu, 
and  Phane.   (Pherae,  Plin.  It.  7.  a.  12). 

The  nine  of  Tanagn  an  aituated  at  an  nnin. 
habited  apot,  called  GrimiAa  or  Grimdia,  aitoated 
3  mika  aonth  of  the  TilUge  of  SMndtori  The 
•ite  ia  a  large  bill  nearly  circnlar,  riaing  iian  the 
north  bank  of  the  Aaopoa.  The  npper  part  of  the 
aite  ia  rocky  and  abmpt,  looking  down  upon  tfaebnrn 
benexth ;  and  it  waa  probably  npco  thia  upper  height 
that  the  sacred  edi&ea  stood  apart  from  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town.  The  walls  of  the  city  which 
embnnd  a  circuit  of  abont  two  miles,  may  still  be 
traced,  but  Uiey  an  a  men  heap  of  mine.  About 
100  yards  below  the  height  already  described  an  the 
remains  of  the  theatre,  hollowed  out  of  the  alope.  On 
the  tamoa  below  the  theatn  to  the  ME.  an  the 
foundationa  of  a  public  building,  fanned  of  marlde  of 
a  Teiy  dark  colour  with  a  green  cast  The  ground 
ia  thickly  strewn  in  ereiy  direction  with  remains  of 
earthenware,  betokening  the  ezistenoe  of  a  numerous 
population    in    fcnner    timea.    (Leakeu -Vorrtens 
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Oreeat,  vol  U.  p.  454,  seq.;  Wonfawarlh,  A&mmi 
Attica,  f.  I4,taq.;  oomp.  E.  O.  Wa\kt,OrdumM, 
p.  20.) 

TA'NAIS  (Tinis,  Ptol.  iiL  5.  S  14,  t.  9.  §§  1. 1. 
&C.),  a  famona  river,  which  in  toe  oooiee  of  aw 
was  aninrsslly  — «""'«J  aa  the  bcondary  btnrn 
Europe  and  Asia.  (Sixab.  Tii.  310,  zL  490;  U<4i, 
L  3;  Scyl.  pi  30,  &c.)  The  older  writen  of  k- 
tiqnity  thoogbt  that  it  roae  from  a  large  lake  (Ht- 
rod.  ir.  57 ;  Ephor.  ^x  Anoo.  Par.  P.  Eia.  p.  4). 
which  is  really  the  case,  its  source  being  in  the  Iik 
/rm  Oaero,  in  the  goremment  of  Ttmla;  whUat  lor 
writen  held  that  it  bad  ita  aooroaa  either  is  tbr 
Caucasus  (StraK  zi.  493;  Ammian.  'rHi  8),  orb 
the  Rhipaean  mountains.  (Mela,  i.  19;  LaeA 
iiL  S78j  Procop.  B.  G.  ir.  6,  &c)  Tlie  btt  rf 
tbeae  hypotheeaa  waa  meat  generally  aoceplad;  bd 
then  waa  likewise  a  fourth  which  made  it  a  bnaA 
of  the  later  (Stiab.  L  &>  Whilst  Strabo,  boms, 
addnoea  than  difierent  opiniaos,  he  himaelf  faoidi 
that  ita  source  waa  entirely  unknown  (iL  107)  h 
is  repnsented  as  flawing  in  ao  rapid  a  atnam  that 
it  nerer  froze.  (Mela,  L  c;  cf.  Noonna,  Diarn^ 
zzUL  85.)  It  &aWB  first  in  a  SE.  and  then  ia  s 
SW.  direction ;  and  after  receiTing  the  Hyigis  (or 
^T'E'*)  ■■  ■  tributary,  emptiea  itself  into  the  Pi» 
Haeotis  (Sea  of  Awqf)  by  two  moaths.  (B«^ 
ir.  100.)  Theee  mouths,  which  aie  at  the  mat 
northern  point  of  the  Pains  Maeotis,  Stnfao  plan 
at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  &nm  one  anethv  (n. 
310),  whilst  Artemidoms  (ap.  EnsUth.  arf  Dkm. 
14)  makes  them  only  7  stadia  distant.  At  [sutia. 
howerer,  the  Don  has  13  months.  (Clarke,  rrar. 
L  p.  423.)  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  diaeaaed 
by  Plutarch  (ds  Flma.  14)  and  Eoataihiia  {L  c); 
but  ita  true  deriration  is  from  the  Scythtan  wucd 
Don  or  Dan,  signifying  wattr,  which  oecnn  in  tb 
names  of  other  riven,  aa  Dannbioa,  Eridaons,  kc 
(Forbiger,  HoikB).  da  Alt.  Gtogr.  p.  S25,  n.  I&.) 
The  Tanais  ia  frequently  allnded  to  by  the  Lata 
poeti.  (Hor.  Oi.  iii.  la  I ;  Viig.  G.  iv.  517 ;  Or. 
Ex.  PonL  iv.  10,  55,  &c)  Clarke  (rnaseb.  L 
pp.  339,  448,  note)  woold  identiiy  it  with  the 
Aauets,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  an  byp»- 
thesis  also  accepted  by  Lindner  (JSeylkim,  p.  6C) ; 
but  then  can  scarcely  be  a  donbt  that  it  afaoold  ke 
identified  with  the  Am.  [T.  H.  0.] 

TA'NAIS  (Tiwlf,  PtoL  iiL  5.  §  26,  viii.  18.§  5X 
a  town  cf  Asiatic  Samiatia.  lying  on  the  men  sooxb. 
era  month  and  between  both  moatha  cf  the  river  flf 
the  same  name.  It  may  also  be  described  aa  sitaacsd 
at  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Pains  M»«.wi«  sad 
not  &r  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  flonrisbing  colmv  i 
the  Milesians,  enjoying  an  eztensive  oammeroe,  aad 
being  the  principal  market  of  the  snrraimding  trikia, 
both  of  Eorope  and  Asa,  who  hen  bartered  elans 
and  skins  for  the  wine,  apparel,  and  other  artides  it 
more  dviliaed  nationa.  (Strab.  zL  p.  493.)  The  in- 
habitants aoon  rednced  a  considerable  part  of  iht 
neighbouring  coasts  to  sahjection,  bnt  wcte  in  ton 
themsdves  sobdned  by  the  kings  of  the  Bosporas 
(Id.  vii.  p.  310,  zi.  f.  495).  An  attempt  to  n^t 
their  independence  only  ended  in  the  destmctkn  <i 
thdr  dty  by  Polemon  I.  (Id.  p.  493),  a  little  bafim  the 
time  when  Stnbo  wrote.  Pliny  (vL  7.  s.  7)  speaks 
of  TanaSs  as  no  longer  ezisting  in  his  time  ;  b«t  it 
appean  to  have  been  snbsequoitly  ratoned  (Pid. 
Cos.;  Steph.  B.  p.  633),  though  it  never  rcemRd 
its  former  prosperi^.  Clarke  (i.  p.  415)  ooold  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  it,  nor  even  a  {robable  site  ;  bat  its 
ruina  an  said  to  ezist  near  the  modera  KaHgoti* 
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(cf.  Gritfe,  Mtm.  it  tAe.  det  Se.h  SU  Pttenib.  H. 
Ser.  Ti.  p^  24 ;  Stempowskj,  Noue.  Jour.  AtiaL 
i.  p.  55;  Bockh.  Itucr.  a  p.  1008).      [T.  H.  D.] 

TANAl'TAE  (Tcu-oTtoj,  PtoL  iii  5.  §  24),  a  peo- 
ple of  European  Sansatia,  dwelling  NE.  of  the  Roxe- 
lasi,  and  between  them  and  the  Tanaia.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TANABUS  (TVnioro),  a  rirer  of  Ligaria,  the 
most  important  of  all  tlie  goathem  tributaiiea  of 
the  Pados,  It  mes  in  the  Maritime  Alpa  above 
Cera  (Ceba),  flows  at  £ret  due  N.,  receives  near 
Ckeratco  the  waters  of  the  Stura,  a  stream  as  con- 
siderable as  itself,  then  tarns  to  the  NE^  passes 
within  a  few  miles  of  Pollentia  (Pofienta),  flows 
under  the  walls  of  Alba  Fompeia  and  Asta  (Atti), 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po  aboat  15 
miles  below  Valaua  (Fomm  FolTii).  It  receives 
nuuij  considerable  tribntaries  besides  the  Stura 
already  mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  Bunmida,  the  ancient  name  of  which  has  not 
been  preeerved  to  as ;  bat  the  Oria,  a  minor  stream 
which  falls  into  it  a  few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Ttmaro,  is  evidently  the  tivsr  Urbs,  men- 
tioned by  Clandian  (^B.  Get,  555),  the  name  of 
which  had  given  rise  to  an  ambiguoos  prophecy, 
that  bad  misled  the  Gothic  king  Alaric.  The  Belbo, 
which  &lls  into  the  Taaaro  a  few  miles  above  the 
Bormida,  has  been  identified  with  the  Fevos  of  the 
Tabula;  but  the  names  of  rivers  given  in  that  do- 
cnnient  in  this  part  of  Italy  are  so  corrupt,  and  their 
poeitions  so  strangely  misplaced,  that  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  their  determination.  Though  the  Tanams 
is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Northern 
Italy,  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers  except  Pliny ;  nor  does  it  oocor  in 
history  imtil  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  (Plin.  iiL  16.  8.  20 ;  P.  Disc  HiH.  Lang. 
vi.  58.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANATIS,  according  to  Solinna  (c  12),  an 
island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  which  Beda  (Z^iii.  Eccl.  i.  25) 
calls  Tauatoe,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Tianet.  rT.H.D.] 

TANATIS.  [Taua.] 
TANAUS.  [Aaoos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.] 
TANE'TUM  or  TANNE'TUM  (Tdnrror,  PtoL : 
Eih.  Tanetanus,  Plin. :  S.  Ilario),  a  small  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between 
Kegium  Lepidum  and  Parma,  and  distant  10  miles 
from  the  former  and  8  from  the  latter  city.  (/tn. 
Ant.  p.  287  ;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  616 ;  Tab.  Peat.)  It 
ia  mentioned  in  history  before  the  Boman  conquest 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  as  a  Ganhah  village,  to  which 
the  praetor  L.  Hanlins  retired  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Boii  in  b.  c.  218,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
and  besieged  by  that  people.  (Pol.  iiL  40;  Liv.  zzu 
25.)  Its  name  is  not  sgain  noticed  in  history,  but 
it  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a 
municipal  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  thoogh  it  ap- 
pear to  have  never  risen  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
(Plin.  iiL  15.  s.  20 ;  Ptd.  iii  I.  §  46 ;  Fhlegoo, 
Macrd).  1.)  Livy  calls  the  Oaolisb  town  "vicns 
Podo  propinquns,"  an  expression  which  would  lead 
to  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  position;  for  we  learn 
from  the  Itineraries  that  it  certainly  stood  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  10  miles  from 
the  Padua.  The  site  is  still  occupied  by  a  large 
Tillage,  which  is  now  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
principal  church,  Sant  Ilario;  but  a  hamlet  or 
village  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  still  retains  the 
name  of  Taaeto.  It  is  distant  about  2  miles  £rtm 
the  river  Eim,  the  Nicia  ti  Fliny  (iiL  16.  a.  20), 
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which  flows  into  the  Po,  abont  12  miles  from  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way.  [E.  H.  B.] 
TANIS  (Tiru,  Herod.  iL  166;  Stiab.  zriL 
p.  802 ;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  52 ;  the  ZoAS  of  the  Hebrews, 
Numb.  ziii.  23;  the  Coptic  Tahi  or  Athzhhks,  and 
the  modem  San),  was  a  city  of  Lower  Aegypt, 
situated,  in  lat.  30°  59',  on  the  Tanitic  arm  ol  the 
Nile.  [NiLDS,  Ostium  Taniticum.]  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Tanitic  Nome.  Although  the  name  of 
Tanis  does  not  appear  in  Aegyptian  annals  earlier 
than  the  xxi-st  dynasty,  which  consisted  of  2 1  Tanite 
kings,  it  had  long  previously  been  among  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Delta.  The  branch  of  the  Nile  on 
which  it  stood  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  P»- 
lusiac,  the  most  easterly,  and  the  nearest  to  Palestine 
and  Arabia.  It  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Numbers 
(i.  c.)  as  founded  only  seven  years  later  than  He- 
bron; and  Hebron,  being  extant  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine.  Tanis 
owed  its  importance  partly  to  its  vicinity  to  theses, 
and  partly  to  its  situation  among  the  Deltaio 
marshes.  It  probably  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Hyksoe,  but,  during  their  usurpation,  afiorded  refuge 
to  the  exiled  kings  and  nobles  of  Memphis.  It  was 
a  place  of  strength  during  the  wan  of  the  early 
kings  of  the  New  Monarchy — the  zviiith  dynasty — 
wi^  the  shepherds;  and  when  the  Aegyptians,  in 
their  tum,  invaded  Western  Asia,  the  position  of 
Tanis  became  of  the  more  value  to  them.  For 
after  Aegypt  became  a  maritime  power,  in  its  wan 
with  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  a  <aty  at  no  great  dis< 
tance  from  the  coast  would  be  indispensable  for 
its  naval  armaments.  To  these  purposes  Tanis 
was  better  adapted  than  the  more  exposed  and 
easterly  Pelnsium.  The  eastern  arms  of  the  Nile 
were  the  first  that  silted  up,  and  the  Pelusiao 
mouth  of  Uie  river  was  at  a  very  early  period  too 
shallow  for  ships  of  war.  The  greatness  of  Tanis 
is  attested  in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
In  the  78th  Psalm  the  wonders  that  attended  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Aegypt  are  said  to 
have  been  "  wrought  in  the  plain  of  Zoan."  This 
Psalm,  indeed,  is  somewhat  later  than  David  (s.a 
loss — 1015);  but  it  proves  the  tradition  that  Tanif 
was  the  capital  of  that  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrew  people.  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  (xix.  1 1 ,  foil.), 
about  258  yean  later,  Tanis  was  still  reckoned  the 
capital  of  the  Delta,  since  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
princes  of  Zoan  and  the  princes  of  Noph  (Memphis) 
as  equivalent  to  the  nobles  of  Aegypt.  Again, 
Isaiah  (xxx.  4)  describes  the  ambassadore  who 
were  sent  to  Aegypt  to  form  an  alliance  with  its 
king  as  repairing  to  Zoan  and  Hanes,  or  Heracleo- 
polis;  and  tlie  desolation  of  Zoan  is  threatened  by 
Ezekiel  as  the  consequence  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion.  Tanis  probably  declined  as  Sais  and 
Memphis  rose  into  importance;  yet  twenty  years 
before  the  Christian  era  it  vras  still  a  large  town 
(StraKxviL  p.  802);  nor  did  it  shrink  into  insigni- 
ficance until  nearly  80  A.D.  (Joseph.  B.  Jul.  iv. 
II,  §  4.)  Its  Unen  manufacture  probably  long  sus- 
tained it.  The  marshy  grounds  in  its  environs  were 
well  snited  to  the  cultivation  of  flax;  and  PUnj 
(is.  I)  speaks  of  the  Tanitic  linen  as  among 
the  finest  in  Aegypt. 

No  city  in  the  Delta  presents  so  many  moou- 
ments  of  interest  ss  Tanis.  The  extensive  plain 
of  &M  is  indeed  thinly  inhabited,  and  no  viBa^ 
exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  <S  the  buried 
city.  A  canal  passes  through,  without  being 
able  to  Cntilise,  the  field  of  Zwn,  and  wiM  beasts 
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and  nunh  ttma  prermt  all  bnt  a  few  fighomeo 
from  inhslnting  it.  The  numndi  which  eorer  the 
Bite  of  Tuis  an  very  high  and  of  gi«at  extent, 
bong  upwanls  of  a  mile  bom  north  to  aaDth,.aad 
nearly  three  qnartera  of  a  mile  from  east  to  weet 
The  arm  in  which  the  sacred  endoeare  of  the  temple 
of  Pthah  stood  is  about  1500  feet  in  length  bj 
12S0  broad.  The  encloenre,  which  is  of  einde 
brick,  is  1000  feet  long  and  about  700  wide.  A 
gateway  of  gnnite  or  fine  gritstone,  bearing  the 
name  cf  BanMaea  the  Great,  stands  on  the  northern 
aide  of  this  endoanre.  The  numeroas  obelUks  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  of  the  temple 
were  contributed  by  Rameees.  His  name  is  also 
inscribed  on  two  granite  columns  outside  the  en- 
cloeure,  and  apparently  unconnected  with  the  temple. 
Though  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  the  fragmenta 
of  walls,  columns,  and  obelisks  snSdently  attest 
the  former  splendour  of  this  building.  The  archi- 
tecture ia  generally  in  the  best  Etyle  of  Aegyptian 
art,  and  the  beasty  of  the  lotus-bud  and  palm  ca- 
pitals of  the  columns  ia  much  celebrated  by  tra- 
vellers. Among  the  deities  wor«tiipped  at  Tanis 
were  Pthah  (Hephaestus),  Mant,  Ra,  Horus,  &c. 
The  Pharaohs  who  raised  these  monuments  were 
of  rarioua  dynasties,  ranging  from  the  kings  of  the 
xriiith  dynasty  to  the  Aethiopian  Tirhaka.  The 
numerous  remains  of  glass  and  pottery  found  here, 
and  the  huge  mounds  of  brick,  prove  that  the  eiril 
portions  of  Tenia  were  commensurate  in  extent  and 
population  with  the  religious.  The  modem  village 
of  &m  consista  of  mere  huts.  Early  in  the  present 
oentury  an  attempt  was  made  to  egtabli:ih  nitre- 
works  there;  but  they  have  been  long  abandoned; 
and  the  only  occupation  of  the  few  inhabitants  of 
this  once  flourishing  city  is  fishing.  North  of  the 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  the  Hedi- 
tertuiean,  was  the  Uke  Tanis,  the  present  Maua- 
leh.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  ThtbeM,  toL  L 
pp.  407,  449,folL;  Eenrick,  .Inciori  Egypt,  ToLii. 
p.  341.)  tW.B.D.] 

TAKUS  (TdEror,  Aitemidoms,  q).  StepK  B.  t.  v.), 
a  town  in  Crete  of  which  there  is  a  coin  with  the  efn- 
graph  TANION.  (Eckhel,ToL  ii.  p.  321).  [E.BJ.l 

TANUS.     [Abgos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.] 

TA'OCE  (T»fio|,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39 ;  Strab.  xr. 
p.  728),  a  town  or  fortress  of  the  district  of  Tao- 
eene,  in  Perais.  It  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
aeat  of  one  of  tlie  three  treasuries  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  It  is  not  certain  from  Arrian's  statement 
whether  he  meana  the  town  or  the  district,  but 
probably  the  farmer.  The  town  appears  to  have 
been  placed  near  the  rirer  Granis.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  a  promontory  and  a  town  of  this  name  (vi.  4. 
§§  2  and  7).  It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  same 
place  as  that  called  by  Al-Edriu,  Toadj  at  Touj 
(ii.  p.  391,  &c).  Where  Dionjsina  (1069),  enu- 
merating the  three  palaces,  speaks  of  the  Totrirvf, 
we  ought  most  likely  to  read  To«co(  or  Taml, 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  this  district  The 
Granis  is  the  river  of  ./I  huAn-.    [Graios.]     [V.] 

TA'OCHI  (TioxeC),  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of 
PoDtus  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.),  which  is  frequently  noticed 
by  Xenopfaon  in  the  Anabasis  (It.  4.  §  18).  They 
lived  in  mountain  fortresses  in  which  they  kept  ^ 
their  poeaessiuns  (iv.  7.  §  1,  comp.  6.  §  S,  v.  15.  § 
17).  They  oooupied  the  ooontiy  near  the  frontiers 
of  Armenia.  [L.  S.] 

TAPANI'TAK  (ToToi-Inu,  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  21),  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Maimarica,       [T.  H.  D.l 

TAPE.    [TAOAJt] 


TAFOsma 

TATHIAE,  and  man  aBaegdrTEUBCDH 
a  number  of  amaD  iibads  off  the  lata  ac  i 
Gieeoe,  between  Lencas  and  Aubsk.'TElt 
12.  a.  19),  also  calkd  the  islands  i  ikto:  i 
Teleboae  (Ta^aa',T«A<«aM'  rfrai,  SraLiia;. 
who  are  freqnenlly  OKStioned  in  the  iiaapci 
as  piratea.     {Od.  xt.  427,  ivi.  43*.)  Via  Ja.. 
visited  Telenachns  at  lthaia,sht  >wii''»-i 
of  Mentes.  the  leader  of  the  Ta{ibiKa   (ii:.: 
The  Taphians    or  Tdeboans  lie  eiiaJi '-  J 
legend  dT  Amphitxyai,  and  are  s&j  ta  Lk  <' 
subdued  by  this  heixx    (Hend.  v.  59;  ktiji. '.  • 
§§6,  7;Str.h.tc.;PUut.4a^l4.Ll:Kl/i.. 
art.  Ampbitrtow.)     The  pcndfsliuaii'.-. 
Taphoa  (T<i^i)  by  Homer  (Oi  L  4i:).ri  f - 
writers  Taphias,  Tapiiinasa,  or  Tipbiie  ^T«a-  !^ 
^Sff<ra,  To^^,  Stiah.  i  c ;  PliiL  ic :  »^  i ' 
Ti^r),  now  M^famuL     The  next  lii|e:  :•:' ' 
the  Taphii  was  Camus,  now  fabaa  \Vr£.  \ 
13;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Leake,  NarAmOnex.-. " 
ji  16;  Dodwell,  voL  i  pt  6a)    Sifjiisa  I  at- 
tiona  a  town  in  Cerphallenia,  saiial  Ti}bi  •.> 
sented  by  the  moden  TaJH,  yUta  atn  c  -- 
sepulchres  are  found.     (Leito,  Jfsrtin  w 
vol.  in.  p.  67.) 

TAPHIASSC&     [Aeioixa,  p  B] 

TAPHIS  ildn.  Amttm.  p.  161 :  Wfe.  P*:^  ?  * 
§  17;  Tdni,  Olymplod.  opi  Plot  pit  «!._B«J^ 
a  town  situated  on  the  western  bank  if  ill  Si.''^ 
Kegio  Dodecaschoenua,  S.  of  Philai  akit'j* 
Cataract  The  mins  of  an  andcs!  e;;  tr'  M 
discovered  at  Teffak  in  Lower  Sjia.«.i" 
supposed  to  correspoDd  with  the  iwtf  '■'r' 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  (tf  la:|e  ttu-.vt 
On  the  opposite  ade  of  the  rirer  <a>  i  E!sr.'.i 
Gontn-Taphis,  Both  towns  ia  tk  Sa  n=: 
A.  D.  were  occupied  by  the  Btamiija.  ^.^-^ 

TAPHOS.     [TAPBU.B.] 

TAPHBAE  or  TAPHBOS  CtMft.^^- 
p.  642 ;  cf.MeU,  S,  1 ;  Pfiu.  iv.  IttS;^"* 
PtoL  iii  6.  §  5),  that  part  of  the  neck  <  i -* 
sonesus  Taurica  which  waa  cut  UrsA  >'•'* 
and  fortified  (Herod,  iv.  3).  Hii^  eii  f:>r-  • 
oe.)  mention  a  town  called  Taphrac :  iti  Sn^< '■ 
308)  also  noticea  at  this  apa(apesplt<deT»> 
(Cf.  D'Anville,  Mim  ie  lAc  i.  btr.  sr. 
r.  581 ;  Bennell,  Geo^.  of  Btni.  f  H:l» 
nert,  iv.  p^  291.)  Ptreoap,  or/VoM^k  »» 
dem  name  of  the  isthmaL  also  rii^i^  ^  ^^^ 
a  ditch  or  entzancfaineiit.    (Claxke,  ^'<^  ^  * 

316.)  syv-. 

TAPHKOS.    [TauEus.] 

TAPOBI,  a  people  of  Lositsu.  (?^'^ 

8.25.)  [T.i:- 

TAPOSITMS  (Totfarcym,  Suatri^"'- 
ToTiirripir,  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  34 ;  Diosooida,  ■**■  ?* 
Hi.  24 ;  Ta^ifiu,  Steph,  B.  a  a. ;  Itxo-  ■* 
Pat. :  the  Bonn  of  Leo  AfiieanBs>»»  «'«• 
the  Libyan  Nome,  weat  of  the  Dell>,iK>>*' 
miles  diatant from  Alexandioa.  Ttetn^.'^ 
several  placet  of  this  name  ia  AepjC  s^  ** 
Nome  would  be  deshoDs  to  pwM  •  *'  * 
Osiris.*  Abulfeda  mentioaa  a  Stir  m  >* 
nytus,  another  m  the  Arsinciu  Boh.  I^  '^ 
a  third  at  Gieeh,  close  to  the  Pynaao.  ^^ 
however,  in  the  Libyan  Kcma  affentiin* 
the  most  oonaderable  of  all,  inMEiida-** 
idaoe  where  the  prefect  of  Akmdiasi^''* 
liodical  census  of  the  Libym  XaoK  b  "^ 
indeed,  was  so  much  frenuenri  ibt  t!a  s?** 
Jastiaiaa  (a-ix.  587,  fcfl.)  e«nln*i«:  I-^ 
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a  tows-faall,  and  pnblic  baths.  (Procop.  de  At^. 
vi.  I.)  Noumr  Alexandreia  was  a  smaller  town  of 
t}mxiuae.(Tmnvttpis'*\Ti<rtoy  'A\({avS|H/a;,  Steph. 
B.  I.v.i^  liUfM,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

TAPPUAH  or  BETH-TAPPUAH,  a  city  in 
Palestine,  npon  the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Hebron,  which  Robinsoft  identifies  with  the 
ancient  village  of  Teffuh,  lying  in  the  midst  of  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards.  (Josh,  xv.  53;  Bobinson, 
BM.  Re$.  ToL  ii.  p.  71,  2nd  ed.)  There  was 
another  Tappoah  in  the  pUin  of  Jadah  (Joih.  xv. 
34);  but  which  of  these  was  the  phtoe  conqoend  by 
Joshua,  cannot  be  determined.     (./oM.  ziL  17.) 

TAPBO'BANE  (^  Tarpueiini,  Strab.  i.  63,  xv. 
690,  See. ;  Steph.  B.  ».  o. ;  Ptol.  vii.  4  ;  Plin.  vi.  22. 
8.  24 ;  HeU,  iii.  77  ;  Ov.  ex  Pont.  i.  5.  80),  a  tery 
large  island,  now  Ceylon.  It  is  situated  to  the  SE. 
of  the  peninsula  of  limdoatdn,  and  is  all  but  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  reef  now  called  Adam^s  Bridge, 
and  by  an  island  called  Samitur  or  Ramiiceram 
Cor,  the  Kufv  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  11)  and  the 
Insula  Solis  of  Pliny  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  (Comp. 
Duncan,  Ai.  Ra.  v.  p.  39  ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  vi.  p.  63.) 

Tapmbane  was  not  known  to  the  writers  of  das- 
sieal  antiquity  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  various  narratives  which  have  reached  the 
Went  subsequent  to  his  invaj>ion  of  the  Panjdb, 
though  often  correct  as  to  its  natural  productions,  are 
singularly  erroneous  as  to  its  position,  its  size,  and  its 
shape.  Thus  Ooesiicritus  estimates  it  at  5000  stadia, 
though  whether  this  number  Implies  length,  breadth, 
or  circumference,  is  not  stated  by  Strabo  (zr.  p.  690). 
If  the  last,  he  is  nearly  correct,  Bennell  considering 
this  to  be  about  660  miles.  (See  Map,  and  Memoir 
of  India.")  He  adds  that  it  was  twenty  days'  sail 
from  the  conlinent  —  the  ships  being  badly  con- 
structed and  unfit  for  sailing  ;  a  view  remarkably 
confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  notices  the  change  in  the 
length  of  the  voyage  owing  to  the  improvod  kicd  of 
vessels,  and  the  shallow  character  of  the  intervening 
EI  rait  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  Eratosthenes  reduces  the  dis- 
tance to  a  navigation  of  seven  days  —  the  same  time 
as  Pliny  states  (L  c);  bat  this  is  far  too  great 
(Strab.  zv.  p,  691),  as  it  is  really  little  more  than 
50  miles  from  its  nearest  shores  to  the  mainland  of 
Bindottdn.  (Vincent,  Vog.  of  Neardms,  i.  p.  495; 
Boyd,  in  Ind.  Ann.  Regitt.  1799.)  Eratosthenes 
is  still  more  erroneous  in  the  position  he  assigns  to 
the  isUnd,  for  he  extends  it  8000  stadia  in  the  di- 
rection of  Africa  (Strab.  t  e.),  while  the  author  of 
the  Perifbi*  U.  EryAr.  makes  it  reach  almost  to 
the  coast  of  Azania  (c.  61,  ed.  Muller)  —  an  error 
which  has  probably  led  to  that  of  EdrisI,  who  has 
confounded  C.  Comorin  with  Madagatear,  and  in  his 
map  has  even  placed  this  island  to  the  £.  of  Ceylon. 
Strabo  supposes  that  Ceylon  is  not  less  than  Britain 
(ii.  p.  130),  and  Ptolemy  gives  it  a  length  of  more 
than  1000  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  mora  than  700 
(i.  14.  §  9,  viii.  28.  §  3).  (Compare  with  this  the 
statement  of  Maico  Polo,  which  is,  as  to  circum- 
ference, identical  with  Ptolemy,  I.  c. ;  and  Caesar 
FiBderick,  ap.  Hadduyti  Voy.  iL  pp.  225—227.) 

The  history  of  ancient  Ceylon  falls  naturally  into 
three  heads:  1.  What  may  be  gathered  fhnnthe 
writers  who  followed  the  march  of  Alexander.  S. 
'What  we  may  learn  from  the  Boman  writers.  S. 
What  may  be  obtained  iirom  the  Byzantines. 

Of  the  times  preceding  the  invaiioa  of  India  by 
Alexander  we  have  no  distinct  notice  in  classical 
history;  yet  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny  that 
•0M0  report  of  its  ezisteoce  bad  reached  the  West, 
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where  he  states  that  it  had  long  been  the  opinion 
that  Taprobane  was  another  world,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Antichthoniu,  but  that  it  was  determined  to 
be  an  island  about  the  aeia  of  Alexander  (vi.  22.  a. 
24):  while  it  is  not  impassible  that  Herodotns  may 
have  heard  some  tradition  on  the  subject,  since  b» 
states  that  cinnamon  is  prodnced  in  those  countries 
in  which  Dionysus  was  brought  up  (iii.  Ill);  from 
which  passage,  however,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  true  cinnamon,  that  is  the  bark  of  the 
shrub,  is  intended,  or  some  other  kind  of  cassia. 

To  the  first  class  of  writers  belong  Onesicritns, 
the  companion  of  Alexander,  Hegastbenea  and  Dai- 
machus,  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  by  Seleucns 
to  Sandrocottns  (Clumdragupla)  and  his  son  Ami- 
trochates  (Amitraghdld),  from  whose  meniuriala 
almost  all  that  is  preserved  in  Strabo  and  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  notice  in  Pliny  has  been 
taken.  Then  is  no  reason  to  sappoee  that  either 
Onesicritus  or  Megasthenes  themselves  visited  this 
island ;  they  probably  collected,  while  in  India,  the 
narratives  they  subsequently  compiled. 

The  second  class  of  writers  an  of  the  period 
when  the  vast  commerce  of  Alexandria  had  ex- 
tended to  India  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Strabo^ 
A.  o.  24.  (Groskurd,  Proleg.  in  Sirab.  i.  p.  16.) 
Previous  to  this  period,  some  few  ships  may  have 
reached  India  from  Egypt;  but,  from  Strabo's  own 
statement,  they  appear  to  have  been  those  only  of 
private  individuals  (I.  c).  Pliny,  the  writer  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  Marcian  of  Hera, 
clea,  MeU,  and  Ptolemy,  belong  to  this  class,  and, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  narratives,  show  clearly  how 
much  additional  knowledge  had  been  acquired  dar- 
ing the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  early  emp^ 
run  of  Borne. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  Byzantine  writers,  we 
have  the  remarkable  account  of  the  island  in  Ccsmas 
Indicopleustes,  the  latest  which  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  ancient  or  classical  history. 

The  most  important  notice  is  that  of  Pliny  (2.  c), 
who  states  that  ambassadors  from  the  islud  were 
received  at  Borne  by  the  emperor  Claodias,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  freedman  of  a  certain 
Annios  Plocamns,  who,  after  having  been  driven  oat 
of  his  conne  upon  the  isUnd,  remained  there  six 
months,  and  became  intimate  with  the  people  and 
their  nilera.  He  states  that  Plocamns  landed  at  a 
port  he  calls  Hippnros,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  modem  Ktidremalai,  which  means  tb« 
same  in  Sanscrit;  and  that  the  name  of  the  king 
was  Biichia,  evidently  the  Indian  Rajah:  he  adds 
that  the  island  contained  500  towns,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Palaesimundum,  and  a  vast  lak* 
Megisba,  from  which  flowed  two  rivers,  one  called 
Cydora  (Kvndarn  as  Kadatnbo  in  the  AmuUi,  now 
Ar^y.  It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  determine 
what  modem  pUce  is  to  be  identified  with  Megisba, 
but  the  Maluacanto  speaks  of  enormons  works  of 
this  nature  attributed  to  Vasabha  and  other  early 
kings.  (JfoA.  pp.  65,  210,  221,  215.)  Pliny 
tiiSs  some  astronomical  &cts,  which  are  not 
equally  coincident  with  the  tmth;  and  remarks  on 
tlie  richness  of  the  island  in  precious  stones  and 
metals,  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  which 
extended  the  life  of  man  beyond  its  usual  limits. 

We  may  mention  also,  that  Oiodoms  tells  a 
mnarkable  story,  which  has  been  generally  held  to 
refer  to  Ceyion,  though  thia  is  not  capable  of  proot 
According  to  him  lambulns,  the  son  rf  a  merdiant, 
00  ius  way  to  the  spice  coontiies,  was  taken  priaonegt 
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bj  tht  AatUofuna,  ud,  ifter  •  tuna,  with  on*  other 
eani|amoii,  plioed  in  a  boat  and  left  to  hit  fata. 
After  a  long  Tojage,  ha  camo  to  ao  island,  rich  in 
•II  kinds  of  natural  pniduetiooa  and  SOOO  stadia 
nond  (rrpvyyiKp  lur  twafxo^"!  ''9  'xhl'"'')- 
lambnlnt  Mayad  tbm  seTtn  jtars,  and  thence  went 
to  Palibothra,  where  Im  waa  well  nceiTcd  by  the 
kinf^,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  ^lA^AAi^y  (Diod.  ii.  55, 
&e.).  That  the  detalla  of  this  voyage  are  fabalons  no 
one  can  doabt,  yet  the  narratire  ia  probably  founded 
on  bet,  and  pointa  to  an  early  intercooiae  between  the 
•horea  of  Eastern  Africa  and  India. 

The  fiilleat  and  by  far  the  most  intereatin);  aeooont 
of  Ctfbm,  is  that  preserred  by  Cosmaa  Indicopleos- 
tea,  which  waa  published  by  Hoatfaoeon  {CaU. 
Kov.  Pair.  iL  p.  336>  Coamas,  who  floorislwd  in 
the  reiKn  of  Jostiuian,  about  aj>.  535,  atatea  that 
ba  obtained  his  information  from  a  Greek  named  So- 
]Mraa,  whom  he  met  at  Adnlis.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Taprobana  of  the  Greeks  is  the  Sielediba  of 
the  Hindus,  an  iahud  lying  beyond  the  Pepper  Coast, 
or  Malabar,  and  banng  near  it  a  great  nombcr  of 
tmall  itlanda  (L  a.  the  MakUva).  He  reckona  it 
about  900  milea  in  length  and  breadth,  s  measnre 
he  dedooes  from  a  nalire  measore  called  GamSa 
(still  aaid  to  be  known  in  the  island,  and  the  aame 
as  tha  Tamil  mUiguai,  Vincent,  iL  pi  506).  There 
were,  at  the  time  he  receiTed  hia  information,  two 
kings  in  the  island,  one  the  poasesaor  of  the  Hyacinth 
(L  e.  of  the  mountain  districts  which  aboond  in  pro- 
dona  atones),  and  the  other  of  the  plain  eonntiy  and 
coast,  where  in  later  times  the  Arabiana,  Porta- 
gnese,  Datcb,  and  Engliah,  hare  in  snoeeaaian  eeta- 
bliahed  factoriasL  A  Christian  church,  he  adda, 
was  established  then  iwJhiiuiimii  ntpo-ar  Xpur- 
rwiwr,  with  a  priest  and  deacon  ordained  in  Per- 
lia.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  these  were  Neatociana, 
whoae  Catholicaa  resided  at  Ctesiphon,  and  who,  on 
th*  Malabar  ooaat,  are  often  called  Christiana  of  St. 
Thomaa.  He  determines  the  position  of  Sielediba, 
by  stating  that  it  ia  as  ftr  from  it  to  China,  as  frnn 
the  Penian  Guff  to  the  iaknd  (p.  138).  Again, 
he  says,  which  ia  less  ooncet,  that  Sielediba  ia  fin 
days'  sail  front  the  continent ;  and  that  on  the  con- 
tinent is  a  place  named  Marallo  ( Jtrarcwiar  f ),  which 
produces  the  pearl  oyatara ;  and  adda,  that  iba  king 
of  Ceylm  sells  elephanta  fbr  their  height ;  and  that 
in  India  elephants  are  trained  for  war,  while  in 
Africa  they  are  captured  for  their  ivory.  Harsea 
imported  from  Persia  pay  no  tax.  It  ia  remark- 
able that  this  notice  of  the  elephants  ia  in  atrict 
accordance  with  that  of  Aelian,  who  aaaerta  that 
Ihey  were  bred  in  Ca/bm  and  transported  in 
large  native  veeaela  to  ^e  oppoaita  continent,  and 
sold  to  the  king  of  Calingaa  (^iit.  An.  xzvi. 
18).  Pliny  (Ic),  on  the  authority  of  Onesicri- 
tnt,  afBrms  that  larger  and  more  warlike  elephanta 
are  reared  in  this  island  than  anywhere  else  in  India, 
and  that  the  hnntingofthemwaaaconstant  sport:  and 
Ptolemy  plarea  nnder  the  Halea  H.  (^Adam'i  Peali) 
hia  iKf^imir  roiioi,  in  the  exact  position  ui  which 
they  were,  till  lately,  moat  abundant  (viL  4.  §  8). 
The  teatimony  of  all  modem  travellers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Cegltm  elephant  is,  that  thoae  bearing  great 
tasks,  and  therefore  valuable  for  their  ivory,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  iiUnd.  (Conpare  alao  Dionya. 
Perieg.  v.  593,  who  calla  Ceglm  idfrifa  'Atraiytriur 
iXt^tiarrtH);  Alex.  Lychn.  in  Steph.  B.,  who  speaks 
of  •<!fi^<roi  iXt^ifTfs  as  the  product  of  the  island  ; 
Solin.  c.  56;  and  Tzetxea  ChO.  viiL  BimL  SIS). 
Coamas  condadea  his  remarkable  story  with  a  notice 
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of  a  oonference  between  the  king  of  Cq^  and  So- 
patms,  in  which  the  latter  convinced  the  king  thtt 
the  Bomana  were  a  greater  people  than  the  Pcniaas, 
by  exhibiting  some  gold  coins  of  Byianlinm.  It 
confirms  the  veradty  of  the  narrator  that  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  the  Sasaanian  princes  of  the 
sixth  century  had  only  silver  money,  while  at  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empre  gold  coin  was  mt 
rare.  There  were  many  temples  in  the  island,  one 
of  them  famous  for  a  hyacinth  of  extnordinaiy  sia. 

Few  islands  have  borne,  at  diflerent  times,  so  large 
anomberof  names:  as  many  of  tbeae  have  conidcr- 
aUe  interest,  we  shall  notice  them  in  ancceasion. 

The  first,  as  w«  have  stated,  by  which  it  wa 
known  to  the  Greeks  was  TorpoCdm.  Sevtnl  ex- 
planationa  hare  been  given  of  this  name ;  the  b»l  is 
probably  7amraparm  (Sanscrit  for  red-leaved  ;  c£ 
Bumonf.JoHm.  ilstat  viii.p.  147;  JVoAoicasM,  id. 
Tumour,  p.  50;  Lassen,  /»L  lM>g.  PracriL  p.S46), 
a  form  alightly  changed  from  the  PaU  Tiiailliijiiiawf, 
the  spot  where  the  fint  king  Vigaya  is  said  to  ban 
Unded  (IfdAatixnuo,  I.  c).  This  name  is  not  in- 
known  in  other  Indian  writings :  thus  wa  find  n 
named  a  place  on  the  adjoining  continent  (/  Hidt- 
i(d»,  and  a  river  of  the  same  disMct  which  fioa 
from  the  Ghati  into  the  aea  near  TmaieKiBg  (Wilaii, 
^iiAiiii  Purana,  p.  176);  and  a  pearl-fiahciy  at  the 
month  of  this  atream  ia  noticed  in  the  Sa^a-toKt 
(iv.  p.  SO;  c£  alio  VUkm  Pwvma,  p.  175,  and  AaaL 
Seieardi.  viiL  p.  330).  Other  interpretatiiaB  if 
Taprobane  may  be  fbond  in  Bochait  (^Geogr.  Sam, 
p.  69S),  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  adxiian  of  bit 
day,  derivea  it  from  two  Hebrew  words,  and  imagines 
it  the  OpUr  of  the  Bible  ;  Wahl  {Erdbmcir.  r. 
Ott-Indkit,  iL  682,  683),  Uannert  (v.  p.  2SSX 
Duncan  (^Ariat.  Batarck.  v.  p.  39),  Gladwin  (Jyst 
AUeri,  iii.  36),  Bohlec  (.lltst  ItiaSea,  L  27),  Vin- 
cent {Peripbu,  ii.  p.  493),  none  of  which  are,  bn- 
ever,  free  firom  objection.  There  can  be  no  dsebt 
that  the  early  language  of  Cq/lon  appraximaled 
very  closely  to  that  of  the  adjoining  ooniinBit,  aod 
was,  in  fact,  a  ibim  of  TamiL  (Cf.  Baak,  C&qai 
Skriftf.  1,  Colombov  18S1;  Bochanan  Hanalus, 
ap.  M.  Martin's  East  India,  iL  p.  795;  d  sba 
Ptd.  viii.  1.  §  80).  It  may  be  obeerved  tiat  ibt 
name  TdmbiqKUim  is  fonnd  in  the  Grnar  inscrip- 
tion of  Asoka  (b.  o.  280),  and  would  thenfbre  na- 
tunlly  be  known  to  the  Selencidan  Greeks,  (is. 
Joum.  Baig.  viL  p.  159.) 

We  may  add  that  Pliny  states  that  the  annat 
inhabitants  were  called  by  M^astheoes  P^btejom 
(I.  c),  doobtlees  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sons 
Indian  name.  It  is  not  impassible  that  Megastbenes 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Indna  bUe, 
which  made  the  SakAuas,  or  Giants,  the  childKa 
of  the  Earth,  the  earlieKt  inhabitants  of  this  isiaDd. 

The  next  name  we  find  applied  to  Ceylon  ws 
that  of  Smundu  or  Palaetimmuiu,  which  is  fxnd 
aiker  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  had,  nevertheleai, 
g<me  oat  of  use  before  Ptolemy.  (Ptid.  I  c ;  Snph. 
B.  I. «.  ropreioiie ;  PeryiL  M.  £.,  ed.  Hodioe, 
p.  2;  Harcian,  ed.  Hudson,  p.  26,  and  pp.S, 9.) 
There  is  a  difficulty  at  first  sight  about  th«e  nane^ 
as  to  which  form  is  the  carrect  one:  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  that  rf  Palaearmondn 
(noXowi/uiirSov),  CD  the  anthority  of  Ksnxaai 
(2.  e.)  and  of  the  Periplns  (§  61,  ed.  UBOer).  PSny, 
too,  in  hia  aooennt  of  the  embassy  to  Biioic,  eaSs 
the  dty,  where  the  royal  palace  was,  PalaesimmdB. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  word  is  tha 
Graecised  fiirm  of  the  Samctit  PiS  STiawf.  tl» 
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Bead  of  tbe  H0I7  Lav,  which  u  oonftnned  by  another 
name  of  analogous  character,  Andrasiintmda  (1^1. 
Tii.  4),  a  promontory  now  called  Calpentgn  (Mannert, 
l^e.]).!!!).  The  ancient  citj  noticed  by  Pliny, 
with  the  royal  palace,  moat  be  that  elsewhere  called 
Atmrogrammon,  and  by  the  nativea  Anurijdpura, 
the  royal  seat  of  empire  from  B.  c  267  to  A.  D. 
769  (^Mahaicaiuo,  Inir.  p.  Ixi.).  (For  other  de- 
rifations  of  Palaesimondo,  «ee  Dodwell,  JHmrt. 
d»  Geogr.  Mm.  p.  95;  Wafal,  ErcButchr.  iL  p.  684; 
Benaudot,  Anc  JielaL  ia  Inda,  p.  133;  Malte- 
Brun,  PreciidtGiogr.iv.  113;  Mannert,  i.  p.  210; 
Paolino-a-St  Barth,  Voyagt  auz  Jndu,  ii.  p.  482.) 
The  conjecture  of  Wilford  (At.  Re>.  i.  p.  148) 
that  it  may  be  Sumatra,  and  of  Heeren  (_Soc.  Reg. 
Gottmg.  vol  vii.  p.  32)  that  it  ia  tbe  town  of 
"  Pontgemolle,"  do  not  need  refutation. 

The  other  names  which  this  island  has  borne 
appear  to  have  been  as  follow :  Sslice,  with  its  in- 
habitants, tbe  Salae,  Serendivus,  Sielediba,  Sereiidib, 
Zeilan,  Ceylon.  These  are  all  closely  connnected 
and  in  reality  euphonic  modifications  of  one  ori- 
^nal  forni.  The  first,  Salice, — perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Saline,  —  which  seems  to  hare  been  in  use 
when  Ptolemy  wrote  the  common  name  of  Taprobane 
(2.  c),  is  certainly  derivable  from  Smala,  the  Pali 
form  of  SmAah  (^ifcAaa.  cap.  viL  p.  SO) :  from  this 
would  naturally  come  the  SicAt  of  Coamas  (Cosm. 
IndicopL  Le.),  the  termination  of  this  name,  Sita,  being 
nothing  more  than  the  Sanscrit  iwipa,  an  island. 
(Cf.  in  tbe  same  neighbourhood  the  LaSskadive  and 
Vaidive  islands.)  The  slight  and  common  inter- 
change of  the  L  and  B  gives  the  Serendivus  of 
Ammianns  (zzii.  7).  From  this,  again,  we  obtain 
the  more  modem  forms  of  the  Arabic,  Dutch,  and 
English.  Siaiala  would  mean  the  abode  of  lions — 
which  word  is  found  with  the  same  sense,  and  the 
form  Sengkialo,  in  the  narrative  of'the  Chinese  ttarel- 
lers  who  visited  Ctglon  in  a.  d.  412.  (^Foe-koue-ki, 
p.  zli.,  cf.  p.  328,  Annot.  p.  336).  Besides  these 
names  there  is  one  other  whereby  alone  this  island 
is  known  in  the  sacred  Brahminical  writings.  This 
is  Lanka  (see  Mahahh.  ii.  30,  v.  1177,  iii.  c.  278, 
&c.).  It  is  most  likely  that  this  name  had  passed 
out  of  use  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers  :  it  has 
been,  however,  preserved  by  the  Buddhists,  as  may 
\»  seen  from  the  notices  in  tbe  JfaAaiooiuo  (pp.  2, 
3,  49,  &C.).  (Comp.  also  Colebrooke,  Eu.  ii.  p.  427 ; 
Davis  in  At.  Set.  ii.  p.  229.) 

Ceylon  is  a  very  mountainous  island,  the  greater 
ituisses  being  grouped  towards  the  southern  end, 
and  forming  thereby  the  wateislied  for  most  of  its 
rivers.  The  ancients  had  a  tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  these  hills.  To  the  I^.  were 
the  Montes  Galibi,  terminating  in  a  promontory 
called  Boretmi  (now  CiyM  Pedro),  and  overlooking 
the  principal  capital,  Anurajipura.  To  the  S.  the 
great  chain  was  known  by  tbe  generic  name  otifalea, 
donbtless  s  form  derived  from  tbe  Sanscrit  Mala, 
a  monntain.  The  centre  of  this  grtmp  is  tbe  well- 
known  Adam't  Peai—ia  tbe  native  Pali  language, 
Samana  Kiita  (the  Monntain  of  the  Gods)  (Upham, 
Sacred  Bookt  of  CegUm,  iii.  p.  202),  and  the  high 
Jaod  now  called  Neura-EUva. 

The  principal  riVers  of  Ceylon,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  were  the  Phasis,  which  flowed  from  the 
Montes  Galibi  in  a  northern  direction ;  the  Ganges 
(now  MaJidvaM-Ganga'),  the  chief  of  all  the 
streams  whereby  the  island  is  watered,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  which  is  in  tbe  S.  range,  of  which 
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Adamit  Pealk  is  the  pre-eminent  mouotain  (Brooke 
on  MahaveUa-Ganga,  Roy.  Geognqih.  Jotim.  iii. 
p.  223),  and  whose  coone  is  nearly  ME.;  the 
Baraces,  which  rose  in  the  H.  Malea,  and  flowed 
SE. ;  and  the  Soanas,  which  flows  from  the  same 
source  in  a  westerly  direction.  Besides  these  rivers 
was  the  celebrated  lake  called  Megisba.  the  size  of 
which  has  been  extravagantly  overstated  by  Pliny 
(vi.  22.  s.  24).  It  is  probable  that  this  lake  was 
formed  by  the  connecting  together  of  several  great 
tanks,  many  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  and  thus 
Forbiger  suggests  that  it  may  be  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Mahdvali-Ganga,  in  which  neighbourhood  there 
are  still  extraordinary  remains  of  canals,  earthworks, 
&C.  (Brooke,  L  c).  It  was  on  the  shores  of  this 
lake  that  Pliny  placed  tbe  capital  Palaesimundtmi, 
with  a  populaticKi  of  200,000  souls.  The  isbmd 
was  rich  in  towns  and  peoples,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinguished  by  ancient  writers  ;  of  these  the 
Anurognunmi  with  the  town  Annnigrammon  (now 
Anurdjd^mra')  is  the  most  important.  Tbe  great- 
ness <rf'  this  place,  which  was  the  royal  residence 
of  the  kings  from  B.C.  267  to  AJ>.  769  (Maha- 
aanto,  Introd.  p.  IxL),  is  shown  by  the  vast  remains 
which  still  exist  on  the  spot  (Chapman,  Ancient 
Anwdjipura,  in  Trant.  Soy.  At.  Soe.  ii.  pi.  ii. 
p.  463). 

Other  less  known  peoples  and  places  were  the 
Soani,  Sandocandae,  Bhogandani,  Danae  (now 
TangaUe),  the  Morduli  with  their  seaport  Ilor- 
dnlamne,  the  Nagadibi,  Spartana  (now  TVineo- 
maU),  MaagrammoD  (probably  TamankadavM)),  and 
tbe  Modutti.  For  these  and  many  more  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ptolemy,  who  from  his  own  account  (L 
17.  §  4),  examined  the  journals  and  conversed  with 
sevenl  persons  who  bsd  visited  the  island.  It  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  what  be  states,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tbe  names  preserved  can  be 
re-produced  in  the  native  Indian  fomu 

The  people  who  inhabited  the  island  were  for  tbe 
most  part  of  Indian  descent,  their  language  being 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  PaU,  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  Indian  dialects.  To  this  race 
belong  all  ^e  monuments  which  remain  of  its  former 
greatness,  together  with  a  veiy  curious  and  authentio 
series  of  annals  which  have  been  of  late  brought  to 
light  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
and  the  critical  acumen  of  Mr.  Tumour  (AfoAo- 
imnuo)  and  Upbam  (Sacr.  Bitt.  Bookt).  There 
are,  however,  still  existing  in  the  island  some  few 
specimens  of  a  wholly  different  race,  locally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Veddaht.  These  wild  and  un- 
civilised people  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  woods 
to  the  E.  and  S.  of  tbe  Mahdvali-Ganga;  and  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
race  who  dwelt  in  the  land  antecedent  to  tbe  arrival 
of  Vigaya  and  his  Indian  followers.  In  physiognomy 
and  colour  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  S.  provinces  of  Bindoitdu 
and  are,  most  likely,  of  similarly  Scythic  origin. 
(Enoz,  Account  0/  Ceylon,  Lend.  1657;  Perceval, 
Account  of  Ca/lon,  Lend.  1803;  Gardiner,  JDeior. 
^Ceylon,  Lond.  1807;  Davy,  Ceylon  and  itt  In- 
habitaati,  Lond.  1821;  \Y'.  Hamilton,  India,  ii. 
522;  Bitter.iv.  2.  p.226;  Lassen, /ii(;ucAe.^{(er<&. 
L  p.  198  ;  Dittert.  de  Taprobane,  Bonn,  1832  ; 
Tumour,  Mahauxmto,  Ceylon,  1836;  Jour.  AriaL 
Beng.  vi.  856;  Chapman,  Anc.  City  of  Anarijdpura, 
in  TV.  S.  At.  Soc.  iii.  463;  Chitty,  Suint  ofTam- 
mana  Ifuwera,  in  R.  At.  Soc.  vL  242;  Brook^ 
Maittvella-Gttnga,  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  m.  223.)     [V.] 
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TAPStJS  FLUVroS.    [Thafils.] 

TAPU'RA  (Tiroupa),  ■  town  of  noeaitain  nta  in 
Armenia  Uinor,  u  mentiooed  00I7  by  Ptdemj  (t. 
7.53).  [L.S.] 

TAPUREI  (T•^ra<(>M^  PtoL  li.  14.  §|  IS,  13), 
•  tribe  in  Sr  jthia  intn  Imaom.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAPU'Rl  (TJrevpiH  or  Tahrvpoc,  Stnb.  xL  p. 
520;  Plin.  Ti.  16.  a.  18),  a  tribe  whon  name 
and  probable  babitationi  appear,  at  different 
perioda  of  hiatorj,  to  have  been  extended  along 
a  wide  space  of  coantry  from  Armenia  to  the  east- 
em  aide  of  the  Oxaa.  Stnbo  places  them  along- 
side the  Caspian  Gates  and  Khagae,  in  Parthia, 
(xi.  p.  514),  or  between  the  Derbices  and  Hjrcani 
(xi.  f.  5S0),  or  in  company  with  the  Amardi  and 
other  people  along  the  soaihem  shores  of  the  Cas- 

r'  tn  (xi.  p  S2S);  in  which  last  riew  Cortins  (Ti.  4. 
24,  Tiii.  1.  §  13),  Dionysios  (de  Sim  OrbU,  733), 
and  Plinj  (ri.  16.  s.  18)  majr  be  coDiidered  to  co- 
incide. Plolrmy  in  one  place  reckons  them  among 
the  tribes  nf  Media  (ri.  2.  §6),  and  in  another  ascribes 
them  to  Haigiana  (vi.  10.  §  2).  Their  name  is 
written  with  some  differences  in  diflerent  authors ; 
tbas  Tirtvfoi  and  Tiatvpoi  occur  in  Strabo;  Ta- 
pori  in  Pliny  and  Curtius;  Tinf^i  in  Steph.  B. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  district  of 
TabtrUtin  derives  its  name  froin  them.  Aelian 
(V.  B.  iil  13)  gives  a  peculiar  description  of  the 
Tapuri  who  dwelt  in  Media.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p. 
157.)  [V.] 

TAPCltl  MONTES,  a  chain  of  moontains,  in 
Scjthia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  apparently  a 
portiiin  of  the  Altai  range,  towards  its  western  ex- 
tremity (Ptol  ri.  14.  §  7).  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  this  riew  of  Ptolemy  is  rttlly 
correct.  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Tapuri,  a  tribe  who  nearly  sdJoiDed 
the  Hyrcani  [Tapuri]  ;  and  this  a  notice  in  Folybius 
would  appear  dearly  to  imply  (v.  44).  [V.] 

TARACHI  (Tdpaxoi,  Ptol.  vu.  4.  §  8),  a  tribe 
of  Taprobane  or  Ceyim,  who  occnpied  the  SK.  comer 
of  the  island  below  the  Malea  mountains  {^Adam't 
Ptak).  They  appear  to  have  had  a  port  called  'HAlou 
MfOff,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Fntem.  Near  to  them  was  a  river  called  the 
Baracs  (Ptd.  vii.  4.  §  5).  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  river  and  the  people  had  onoe  the  same  name, 
which  has  since  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the 
initial  letters.  [V.] 

TARANDRUS  (Tdfxwjpor:  £<A.  Tn/xMpiot),  a 
place  in  Phiygia  of  unknown  site,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanas  Bys.  (  s.  r.).  [L.  S.] 

TASANEI,  a  people  in  Arabia  Deaena  of  un- 
known site.     (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32.) 

TAKAS.     [TARKsruM.] 

TARASCON  (TapairK^:  rarascon),  a  town  in 
the  Provincia  Marbonensis,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhone,  between  Aria  and  Avignon  The  railway 
from  Avignon  to  MariaUe  passes  through  Tanueon, 
and  there  is  a  branch  from  Tanucon  to  Ifbnu. 
Ptolemy  (in  whose  text  the  name  is  written  To^wv- 
OKir)  enumerates  Tarascon  among  the  towns  of  the 
Salyes  [Salyes].  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the 
mad  from  Nemausus  (Ntma)  to  Aquae  Sextiae 
passes  through  Ugemum  (^Becmcaire)  and  Tarascon, 
and  that  the  distance  from  Nemansns  to  Aqcwe 
Sextiae  is  53  Soman  miles ;  which,  as  D'Anville  ob- 
serves, is  not  correct.  In  another  passage  (iv.  p.  187) 
Strabo  makes  the  distance  from  A'fmes  to  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone  opposite  to  Tarascon  about  100  stadia, 
which  is  exact  enough.  [TastrscomEHSxs.]  [G.L.^ 


tABEirruiL 

TAKBA.    [Tabrha.] 

TARBELLI  (TifttXKoi,  TiftAm)  an  mce- 
tioDed  by  Caaaar  among  (jie  A(^taman  peofiea 
{B.  G.  m.  27).  They  lived  on  the  sbons  of  iba 
Ocean,  oo  the  Gallic  bay  (Strab.  iv.  p.  1 90),  of  which 
they  were  masters.  Gold  was  fbond  abundantly  ia 
their  country,  and  at  little  depth.  Some  pieces  mie 
a  handful,  and  required  little  pari6catioa.  The  Tsr- 
belli  extended  southwards  to  the  Atoria  (.^dMr)and 
the  Pyrenees,  as  the  passages  cited  from  TiboUns 
(L  7,  9)  and  Lucan  (^PJkartal  i.  421)  show,  ao  br 
as  they  are  eridenoe  .— 

"  Qui  tenet  et  ripas  Atari,  qoo  littore  cmvo 
HoUiter  admiaaum  clandit  TarhdlicQa  aaqiur.* 

Aoaonia*  ( Anmt  iv.  1 1)  gives  the  name  "  Tar- 
bellua '  to  the  Ocean  in  theae  parts.  Ptolemy  (H.7. 
§  9)  places  the  Tarbelli  aonth  of  the  Bitnriges  VI- 
vied,  and  makes  their  limits  extend  to  the  Pyrenees. 
He  namee  their  dty  'TSara  Aiytim,  or  Aquae 
Tatbellicae.     [Aqcai  Tarbslucab.] 

Pliny  (iv.  19)  givea  to  the  Tarbelli  the  epithet  of 
Quatuorsignani,  a  term  whif^  indicates  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  some  Roman  soldiers  in  this  ooontty,  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  Cocossates,  whom  Pliny  names  Sex- 
aignani.  [Cocossates.]  The  country  of  the  Tar- 
belli contained  hot  and  cdd  springs,  which  were  near 
one  another.  [G.  L.] 

TABBESSUS  (Ttipgiiir<r6t),  a  town  of  Pisidia, 
mentioned  only  by  Stiabo  (xii.  p.  570).     [X.  &] 

TARENTrNUS  SINUS  (i  Tapavrvor  nUnt: 
Gol/odi  TamUo)  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  <s 
well  as  in  modem  times  to  the  extensive  gulf  con- 
priaed  between  the  two  great  promont43eics  or  pcsja- 
snlas  a!  Southern  Italy.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
lapygian  pnxnontory  (^Copo  deila  Leuca)  on  the  X., 
and  by  the  Lacinian  promontory  (^Capo  deOt  Co- 
btme)  on  the  S. ;  and  these  natural  limits  bei^ 
dearly  marked,  appear  to  have  been  generally  re- 
cognised by  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  vi.  jf. 
261,  263;  Hel.  iL  4.  §8;  Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  12.)  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  S40  mils 
in  extent,  following  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  and  700 
stadia  (87)  miles)  across  from  headland  toheadlaDiL 
Pliny  reckons  it  250  miles  in  circnit,  and  100  nuks 
across  the  opening.  The  latter  statement  cuosider- 
ably  exceeds  the  truth,  while  Strabo'a  estimate  is  s 
very  fair  approximation.  This  extensive  gulf  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  celebrated  dty  of  Tareatnm, 
situated  at  its  N  £.  extremity,  and  which  esjond 
the  advantage  of  a  good  port,  almost  the  only  oa 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  gtilf.  (Scnb. 
vL  p.  278.)  But  notwithstanding  this  disadvanu^ 
its  wBstera  shores  were  lined  by  a  successioo  J 
Greek  colonies,  which  rose  into  flourishing  cities. 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Heradea  and  Thurii,  all  adorned  thb  line  of  coast ; 
thi»  great  fertility  of  the  territory  co-Tipenstting  f« 
the  want  of  natural  harbours.  On  the  northen  or 
lapygian  shore,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  city  ns 
Caliipolis,  which  never  rose  above  a  snbordiiiate  con- 
dition. [E.H.B.] 

TARENTTIM  (Tdpw,  .arm:  EH.  TapMrief, 
Tarentinus  :  Tanmio),  one  of  the  most  powerfil 
and  celebrated  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  situated  n 
the  N.  ehofe  of  the  extensive  bay,  which  derived 
from  it,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  limes,  the  nams 
of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  (Tabsstibcs  Si3ri3: 
iTapayr'iyos  KO\ros:  Gol/o  di  Taranto).  It  «13 
indaded  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Calabrii, 
as  that  term  was  used  I7  the  Bonums;  but  the  Gmks 
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would  geBenn;  hava  reckoned  it  s  dtjr  of  Bagiii 
Gracda,  and  not  haTe  regarded  it  as  included  in 
lapjgia.  Its  sltnatioD  is  peculiar,  occnpjring  s 
promontory  or  peninsola  at  ttia  entrance  ik  an  ez- 
tensiive  but  shallow  bay,  now  called  the  Man  Pie- 
eolo,  but  in  ancient  times  known  as  the  Port  of 
Tarentum,  an  inlet  of  above  6  miles  in  length,  and 
from  S  to  8  in  breadth,  bat  which  was  so  nearly 
closed  at  ita  month  by  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the 
city,  that  the  latter  is  now  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  There  can 
be  no  donbt  that  the  ancient  city  originally  occupied 
only  the  same  space  to  which  the  modem  one  is  now 
confined,  that  of  the  low  bnt  rocky  islet  which  liea 
directly  across  the  month  of  the  harbour,  and  is  DOir 
separated  from  the  mainland  at  its  £.  extremity  by 
an  artificial  fosse  or  ditch,  bat  was  prerioniily  joined 
to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand.  This  may  probably 
hare  been  itself  a  later  accumulation;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  city  was  originally  founded  on  an 
island,  somewhat  resembling  that^f  Ortygia  at  Syra- 
CTise,  which  afterwards  became  joined  to  the  mun- 
land,  and  has  again  been  artificially  separated  from 
it.  As  in  the  case  of  Syracnse,  this  island  or  pen- 
'  insula  afterwards  became  the  Acropolis  of  the  en- 
larged city,  which  extended  itself  widely  orer  the 
adjoining  plain. 

,  Taientam  wi*  a  Greek  tHy,  a  colony  of  ^larta, 
founded  within  a  few  yean  after  the  two  Achaean 
colonies  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona.  The  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  foundation  are  related  with  some 
Tariation  by  Antiochus  and  Ephoms  (both  cited  by 
Strabo),  bnt  both  authors  agree  in  the  main  &ct  that 
the  colonists  were  a  body  of  young  men,  bom  during 
the  First  Messenian  War  under  circumstances  which 
threw  over  their  birth  a  taint  of  illegitimacy,  on 
which  account  they  were  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  other  citizens ;  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  at 
creating  a  revolution  at  Sparta,  they  determined  to 
emigrate  in  a  body  under  a  leader  named  Phalan- 
thns.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Partheniae,  in  allusion  to  their  origin.  Phalanthns, 
who  was  apparently  himself  one  of  the  disparaged 
class,  and  had  been  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  at 
Sparta,  after  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  became 
tbe  leader  and  foonder  of  the  new  colony.  (Antio- 
chns,  op.  StriA.  vi.  p.  278;  Ephoms,  H.  p.  279; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  651 1  Diod.  xv.  66;  Justin,  iii.  4; 
ScymiL  Ch.  332.)  Both  Antiochus  and  Ephoms 
repreeent  them  as  establishing  themselves  without 
difiSculty  on  the  spot,  and  received  in  a  friendly 
marmer  by  the  natives ;  and  this  is  far  more  probable 
than  the  statement  of  Pansanias,  according  to  which 
they  foimd  themselves  in  constant  warfare ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  long  straggle  that  they  were  able 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Tarentum.  (Pans.  x. 
10.  §  6.)  The  same  author  represents  that  city  as 
prerionsly  occupied  by  the  indigenons  tribes,  and 
already  a  great  and  poweriiil  city,  bat  this  is  highly 
improbable.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  of 
native  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived  fi?om 
that  of  the  small  river  or  stream  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  the  Taras;  though,  as  usual, 
tbe  Greeks  derived  it  from  an  eponymous  hero  named 
Taras,  who  was  represented  as  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
s  nymph  of  the  country.  (Paus.  lb.  §  8.)  It  is 
certain  that  tbe  hero  Taras  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  special  worship  at  Tarentum,  while  Phalanthns, 
irbo  was  revered  as  their  Oekist,  was  frequently 
associated  with  him,  and  gradually  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  legends  of  a  nrj  mythical  cbaivcter, 
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in  BAmeof  which  he  appears  to  have  been  confonnded 
with  Taras  himself.  (Pans.  x.  10.  §§  6—8,  13. 
§  10;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  e.)  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  to  donbt  the  historical  character  of  Pha- 
lanthos,  or  the  Lacedaemonian  origin  of  Tarentum, 
which  was  confirmed  by  numerous  local  names  and 
religious  observances  still  retained  there  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  (Pol.  viii.  30,  35.)  The  Roman 
poets  also  abound  in  allusions  to  this  origin  of  the 
Tarentines.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  5.  56,  ii.  6. 11 ;  Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  50,  &c.)  The  date  of  the  fbnndation  of 
Tarentum  is  given  by  Hieronymns  as  b.  a  708,  and 
this,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
related  in  eonoeclion  with  it,  is  probably  correct, 
though  no  other  author  has  mentioned  the  precise 
date.     (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  01.  xviii.) 

The  history  of  Tarentum,  for  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  its  existence,  is,  like  that  of  most  other 
cities  of  Uagna  Graecia,  almost  wholly  unknown. 
Bnt  the  main  fiict  is  well  attested  that  it  attained 
to  great  power  and  prosperity,  though  apparently  at 
first  overshadowed  by  tbe  superior  power  of  the 
Achaean  cities,  so  that  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  it  assumed  the  predominant  position  among  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  which  it  nltimately  at- 
tained. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  owed  this 
prosperity  mamly  to  the  lutural  advantages  of  its 
situation.  (Soymn.  Ch.  332—336 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  378.) 
Though  its  territory  was  not  so  fertile,  or  so  well 
adapted  for  tbe  growth  of  grain  as  those  of  Meta- 
poutum  and  Sins,  it  was  admirably  suited  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  and  its  pastures  produced  wool  of 
tbe  finest  qnali^,  while  its  port,  or  inner  sea  as  it 
was  called,  abounded  in  sbell-fi!>h  of  all  descriptions, 
among  which  tbe  Murex,  which  produced  the  cele- 
brated purple  dye,  was  tbe  most  important  and 
valuable.  But  it  was  especially  the  excellence  of 
its  port  to  which  Tarentum  owed  its  rapid  rise  to 
opnlence  and  power.  This  was  not  only  landlocked 
and  secnre,  but  was  the  only  safe  harbour  of  any 
extent  on  the  whole  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf; 
and  as  neither  Bmndusinm  nor  Hydmntnm,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hessapian  peninsula,  had  as  yet 
attained  to  any  eminence,  or  fiiUen  into  the  hands 
of  a  seafaring  people,  the  port  of  Tarentum  became 
the  chief  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  all  this  part 
of  Italy.  (Pol.  X.  1;  Flor.  i  18.  §  3.)  The  story 
of  Arion,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (i.  24)  indicates 
the  existence  of  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Corinth  and  other  cities  of  Greece  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Feriander,  b.  c.  625 — 585. 

As  the  Tarentines  gradually  extended  thrir  power 
over  the  adjoining  territories,  they  naturally  came 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  native  tribes  of  the 
interior, — the  Messapians  and  Pencetians ;  and  the 
first  events  of  their  history  recorded  to  us  relste  to 
their  wars  with  these  nations.  Their  ofierings  at 
Delphi  noticed  by  Pansanias  (x.  JO.  §  6,  18.  §  10), 
recorded  victories  over  both  these  nations,  in  one  of ' 
which  it  appears  that  Opis,  a  king  of  the  lapygians, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pencetians, 
was  slain ;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dates 
or  circumstances  of  these  battles.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  Tarentines  were  continually  gain- 
ing ground,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
Messapian  towns  one  after  the  other,  until  their 
progress  was  checked  by  a  great  disaster,  their  own 
forces,  together  with  those  of  tbe  Rhegians,  who 
had  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  being  totally  de- 
feated by  the  barbarians  with  great  slaughter. 
(Herod,  vii.  170;  Diod.  zi.  SS.)  So  heavy  was  their 
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kai  tliat  BcndotDX,  withoat  itatiiig  th*  mmilcn, 
tkjt  it  mi  Um  graitMt  •langhtw  of  Oneki  tbat 
had  ooeonnl  up  to  hi*  time.  The  Ion  seenu  to 
hare  fallan  apeeiallj  upon  the  nobhs  and  wcalcfaior 
dtiwns,  so  that  it  became  the  oocaaion  of  s  political 
nrolation,  and  the  K°ven]ment,  which  had  pre- 
Tiouslv  been  an  aristocncj.  became  tbrarefortli  a 
pore  democraej.  (Ariit.  Pol  y.  3.)  Of  the  in- 
ternal oooditioa  and  oomtitntioa  of  Tarentnm  pre- 
Tiouly  to  thia  time,  we  know  eeanelj  anjthinf;, 
but  it  ieemi  probable  that  ita  inatitutione  were  at 
firat  copied  from  tfaoee  of  the  parent  dtj  ef  Sparta. 
Ariatotle  ipeaka  of  ita  goTemment  aa  a  m^lrf la,  in 
the  aenaa  of  a  mixed  Koremment  or  ocmmoowealth ; 
while  Herodotni  incidentally  notices  a  king  of  Ta- 
nntnm  (iii.  156),  not  kng  before  the  Persian  War, 
who  waa  doubtleas  a  king  after  the  Spartan  model 
The  inetitntiooa  of  a  damoeratio  tendencj  noticed 
with  commendatioo  hj  Ariatotle  (PoL  tl  S)  pto- 
bablj  belong  to  the  later  and  demoeratie  period  of 
the  oonatitution.  We  hear  bat  little  alao  of  Tarantum 
in  connection  with  the  rerolationa  arising  oat  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Pythagoreans :  that  sect 
had  apparently  not  established  itself  so  strongly 
there  as  in  the  Achaean  cities;  though  many  Taran- 
tinc*  are  enumerated  among  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  it  is  clear  that  the  city  had  not  altogether 
escaped  their  infloence.  (bmbL  VU.  Pgth.  862, 
866;  Porphyr.  Vit  Pgth.  S6.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Tarentinea  by  the  Meaaapians, 
^lich  ia  referred  by  Diodoms  to  b.  c  473  (Diod. 
xL  52),  is  the  first  erent  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Tarentnm 
to  which  we  can  assign  a  definite  date.  Great  aa 
that  blow  may  hare  been,  it  did  not  prodnoe  any 
permanent  effect  in  checldng  the  piiigiees  of  the 
city,  which  still  appears  as  one  of  the  most  floniish- 
iag  in  Magna  Graiecia.  We  next  hear  of  the  Ta- 
nnlines  as  interfering  to  prevent  the  Thtuians,  who 
had  been  recently  established  in  Italy,  from  making 
themaeWes  masters  of  the  district  of  the  Siritis. 
On  what  graiuds  the  Tarentines  eonld  lay  claim  to 
thia  district,  which  was  separated  from  them  by  the 
interreniog  territory  of  Hetapontom,  we  are  not  in- 
fiirmed;  but  they  carried  on  war  fisr  some  time 
against  the  Thnrians,  who  wen  supported  by  the 
Spartan  exile  Cleandridaa;  nntil  at  length  the  dis- 
puts  was  terminated  hy  a  compromise,  and  a  new 
colony  named  Heracleia  was  founded  in  the  eon- 
tested  territory  (b.  c  432),  in  which  the  citizens  of 
both  states  participated,  bat  it  waa  agreed  that 
it  ahoold  be  considered  as  a  colony  of  Tarentnm. 
(Antioch.  tp.  Stnb.  vi.  p.  264;  Diod.  xii.  23,  36.) 
At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
the  Tarentinea  kept  aloof  firom  the  contest,  and 
oootentod  themaelves  with  refhaing  all  snppliea 
and  assistance  to  the  Athenian  fleet  (Thac.  Ti. 
44),  while  they  aSbrded  shelter  to  the  Corinthian 
and  Laconian  ahipa  under  Gylippna  (76.  104), 
but  they  did  not  eren  prevent  the  second  fleet 
under  Demosthenes  and  £urymedon  from  teach- 
ing at  the  islands  of  the  Choerades,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  their  harbonr,  and  taking 
on  board  some  auxiliaries  fhniished  by  the  Hessa- 
pians.    (Id.  vii.  S3.) 

Another  long  interval  now  elapses,  daring  which 
the  hiatoiy  of  Tarentnm  is  to  us  almost  a  blank  ; 
yet  the  few  notices  we  hear  of  the  city  represent  it 
as  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  We  are  told 
that  at  one  time  (apparently  abont  380 — 360  B.C.) 
Archytas,  the  Pythagorean  philoeopher,  exercised  a 
paramount  inflaenoe  over  the  govsiament,  and  filled 
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the  oSccof  Stntegua  er  ganenl  no  less  thsnsm 
timea,  thongh  it  was  prohiUtad  by  bw  to  bold  it 
mors  than  once  ;  and  was  sncoassffa]  in  every  esa- 
paign.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  4.  §§  79 — 88.)  It  ii 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Tarentinea  were  hr  fnta 
enjoying  nnbniken  peace.  The  hostilitiea  allnded  ts 
were  pnibably  but  a  renewal  of  their  old  war&n 
with  the  Messapians  ;  bnt  the  aecniity  of  the  Cnek 
cities  in  Italy  was  now  menaced  by  two  mere  fa- 
midable  fnes,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  the  loatli, 
and  the  Lucanians  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
Tarentines,  indeed,  seem  to  have  at  first  looked  spa 
both  dsngen  with  conipsmtive  indiSersnce  :  tkai 
remote  position  secured  them  firom  the  ""t^-*** 
brunt  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  even  doobtfol  whetha 
they  at  first  joined  in  the  general  leatgne  of  the  Greek 
cities  to  resist  the  danger  which  threatened  tbea. 
Meanwhile,  the  calamities  vrfaich  befel  the  nan 
southern  cities,  the  deatractioD  of  same  bj  DianT- 
sios,  and  the  bomiliation  of  others,  tended  tolj  t> 
raise  Tarentnm  in  comparison,  while  that  avr  itsdf 
enjoyed  an  immnnity  from  all  hostile  ^ttafkv ;  sad 
it  seems  certain  that  it  waa  at  this  period  that  Ta. 
lentnm  firat  nee  to  the  preponderating  positiai 
among  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  it  thenw- 
forth  enjoyed  without  a  rivaL  It  was  appanotlT  ss 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  superiority,  that  vba 
Tarentnm  had  joined  the  ooofBderacy  of  the  Gnd 
citiea,  the  place  of  meeting  of  their  congress  ns 
fixed  at  the  Taientine  colony  of  Hnadeia.  (Strsb. 
vi.  p.  28a) 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Tarentines  any  longer  ts 
keep  aloof  from  the  conteet  with  the  Luesniaas, 
whose  formidable  power  was  now  faeginniag  ts 
threaten  all  the  cities  in  Magna  Graeds ;  and  th^ 
now  appear  as  taking  a  leading  put  in  oppoang  the 
progieas  of  those  barbariansL  Bnt  thtj  wne  net 
content  with  their  own  resources,  and  called  in  soc- 
cessivdy  to  their  assistance  several  foreign  kadia 
and  generals  of  renown.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamns,  who  cnsaed  over  mto 
Italy  with  a  considerable  force:  Of  his  opentaas 
there  we  have  no  acoonnt,  but  he  appears  to  hsvs 
carried  on  the  war  for  soma  years,  aa  Diodous 
places  his  first  landing  in  Italy  in  b.  a  346.  while 
the  battle  in  which  be  was  defeated  and  slain  was 
not  fought  till  the  same  time  as  that  of  Chanoaaa, 
B.  c.  338.  (Diod.  xri.  63,  88.)  This  action,  ia 
which  Archidamns  himself,  and  almost  all  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  vrith  him  from  Gmce 
perished,  was  fonght  (ss  we  are  told),  not  with  Ae 
Lucanians,  but  with  the  Messapians,  in  the  Dngb- 
bonihood  of  Manduria,  only  24  miles  from  Taientm 
(Pint.  Agis.  3  ;  Pans.  iii.  ID.  §  S;  Diod. I.  c):  ^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  both  nstioas 
were  luited,  and  that  the  Lucanians  lent  their  sap- 
port  to  tlie  Messa]nana,  as  the  old  enemies  of  Tarcn- 
tum.  Henceforth,  indeed,  we  find  both  names 
continually  united.  A  few  years  after  the  death  ef 
Archidamns,  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines,  and  landed  in  Italy,  B.  c  332. 
The  operations  of  his  sacceasivs  campaigns,  whidi 
were  continued  till  b.  a  S26,  are  very  imperfe^ 
known  to  as,  but  he  appeara  to  have  fiist  nuned  tit 
arras  agvnst  the  Msraapians,  and  compdkd  tbm 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Tarentines,  beAre  he 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Lacanims  asd 
Bnittians.  But  his  arms  were  attended  with  con- 
siderable success  in  this  quarter  also:  he  defeiiei 
the  Saranitea  and  Lncanians  in  a  great  batile  nesr 
Paeetam,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  ef  the  Bn>t- 
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tiu  terrttoi;.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  qnar- 
relled  with  his  allies  the  Taientinea,  ao  that  he 
turned  against  them,  took  their  colony  of  Heracleia, 
aod  endeaToored  to  transfer  the  congress  oi  the 
Greek  cities  from  thence  to  a  place  on  the  river 
Acalandrus,  in  the  territory  of  ThuriL  (Strab.  tL 
}>.  280  ;  Lit.  viii.  24  ;  Jostin.  xii.  2.)  Hence  his 
death,  in  B.a  226,  only  liberated  the  Tarentinea 
from  an  enemy  instead  li  depriving  them  of  an  ally. 
They  appear  from  this  time  to  have  either  remained 
tranqnil  or  carried  on  the  cootest  single-handed,  till 
B.  c.  303,  when  we  find  them  again  invoking  foreign 
assistance,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  sending  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  This  was  again  famished  them, 
and  a  bu;ge  army  of  metcenaries  landed  at  Tarentnm 
under  Cleonymns,  the  nnele  of  the  Spartan  king. 
But  thongh  be  compelled  the  Hessapians  and  Luca- 
nians  to  sue  for  peace,  Cleonymns  soon  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  Oieek  allies  by  his  arrogance  and 
luxnrioQs  habits,  and  became  the  object  of  general 
hatted  before  he  quitted  Italy.  (Diod.  zz.  104.) 
According  to  Strabo^  the  Tarentinea  subsequently 
called  io  the  assistance  of  Agathocles  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
280);  but  we  find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and 
Diodonis  tells  us  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  lapygians  and  Feucetians,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  done  with  favourable  intentions  towards 
Tarentum.     (Diod.  zzi.  p.  490.) 

Mot  long  after  this  the  Tarentines  first  came  into 
collision  with  a  more  formidable  foe  than  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Messapians  and  Lucanians.  The  wars  of 
the  Bomans  with  the  Ssmnites,  in  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  people,  the  Apulians  and 
Lucanians,  were  from  time  to  time  involved,  had 
rendered  the  name  and  power  of  Bome  familiar  to 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  and  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  though  their  arms  were  not  carried 
into  that  part  of  Italy  till  about  b.  c.  283,  when 
they  rendered  assistance  to  the  Thurians  against  the 
Lucanians  [ThubuJ.  But  long  before  this,  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Samnite 
War  (b.  c  326),  the  Tarentines  are  mentioned  in 
Boman  histoiy  as  supporting  the  Neapolitans  with 
promises  of  snccour,  which,  however,  they  never 
sent ;  and  afterwards  exciting  the  Lucanians  to  war 
against  the  Bomans.  (Liv.  viii.  27.)  Again,  in 
B.  c.  321  we  are  told  that  they  sent  a  haughty  em- 
bassy to  command  the  Samnites  and  Bomans  to 
desist  from  hostilities,  and  threatened  to  declare  war 
on  whichever  party  refused  to  obey.  (Id.  iz.  14.) 
But  on  this  occasion  also  they  did  not  put  their 
threat  in  execution.  At  a  subsequent  period,  pro- 
bably about  B.  0.  303  (Arnold's  Some,  vol.  ii.  p. 
315),  the  Tarentines  concluded  a  treaty  with  Bome, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Boman  ships  of 
war  shonld  psss  the  X.acinian  cape.  (Appian,  Sam- 
nit.  7.)  It  was  therefore  a  direct  breach  of  this 
treaty  when,  in  b.  a  302,  a  Boman  squadron  of  ten 
ships  under  L.  Cornelius,  wliich  had  been  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Thurians,  entered  the  Taren- 
tine gulf,  and  even  approached  within  sight  of  the 
dty.  The  Tarentinea,  whcee  hoetils  disposition  was 
already  only  half  concealed,  and  who  are  said  to 
have  been  the  prime  movers  in  organising  the  con- 
federacy agunst  Bome  which  led  to  the  Fourth  Sam- 
nite War  (Zonar.  riii.  2.),  immediately  attacked  the 
Boman  ships,  snnk  foorof  them,  and  took  one.  After 
this  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Thurians  on  ac- 
count of  their  liaving  called  in  the  Bomans,  expelled 
the  Boman  garrison,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  atj.    (Appian,  Sanm.  7.  §  1 ;  Zonar.  viii. 
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2.)  The  Bomans  sent  an  embassy  to  Taientnm  to 
oompUin  of  these  outrages;  but  their  demands  being 
refiised,  and  their  ambassador  treated  with  con- 
tumely, they  had  now  no  chnce  but  to  declare  war 
upon  the  Tarentines,  B.c.  281.  (Appian,  I  e.  §  2; 
Zonar.  2.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  145.)  Meverthelns, 
the  war  was  at  first  carried  on  with '  little  energy  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  Tarentines,  following  their  usual 
policy,  had  invited  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epirus,  to  their 
sssistance.  That  monarch  readily  accepted  tbe  over- 
tun,  and  sent  over  his  general  Milo  to  occupy  the 
citadel  of  Tarentum  with  3000  men,  while  he  himself 
followed  in  the  winter.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 ;  Plut.  Pjprk. 
15,  16.) 

It  is  usual  to  represent  tbe  Tarentines  as  at  this 
period  sunk  in  luxury  and  efieminacy,  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  hence  com- 
pelled to  have  rocourse  to  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhua. 
But  there  is  certainly  much  exaggeration  in  this 
view.  They  were  no  doubt  accustomed  to  rely  much 
upon  the  arms  of  mercenaries,  but  so  were  all  the 
more  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Tarentines  themselves  (apart  from  their  allies 
and  mercenaries),  furnished  not  only  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry,  but  a  large  force  or  phalanx  of 
heavy-armed  infantry,  called  the  Leudupids,  from 
their  white  shields,  who  are  especially  mentioned  as 
serving  under  Pyrrhns  at  the  battle  of  Ascnlnm. 
(Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Didot  I,  5.)  It  is  nnneceasaij 
here  to  repeat  the  histoiy  of  the  campaigns  of  that 
monarch.  His  first  successes  for  a  time  saved 
Tarentnm  itself  from  the  brunt  of  the  war  :  bnt 
when  he  at  length,  after  his  final  defeat  by  Curius, 
withdrew  from  Italy  (b.  c.  274),  it  was  evident  that 
tbe  full  weight  of  the  Boman  arms  wonid  fall  upon 
Tarentum.  Pyirhus,  indeed,  left  Milo  with  a  gar- 
rison to  defend  the  city,  but  the  Tarentines  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which 
was  disposed  to  submit  to  Bome,  while  the  other 
applied  for  assistance  to  Carthage.  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  was  actually  sent  to  Tarentum,  bat  it  arrived 
too  late,  for  Milo  had  already  capitulated  and  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomao 
consul  Papirius,  B.  a,  272.  (Zonar.  viiL  6 ;  One. 
iv.  3.) 

From  this  time  Tarentum  continued  subject  to 
Bome.  The  mhabitants  were  indeed  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  own  laws  and  nominal  independence, 
but  the  dty  was  jealously  watched;  and  a  Boman 
legion  seems  to  have  been  commonly  stationed  there. 
(Pol.  ii.  24.)  During  the  First  Punic  War  the 
Tarentines  are  mentioned  as  fumisliing  ships  to  the 
Bomans  (Pol.  i.  20):  but  with  this  exception  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  Second  Pimie  War,  when 
it  became  a  military  post  of  great  importance. 
Hannibal  was  from  an  early  period  desirous  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  dty,  which,  with  its  excellent 
port,  would  at  once  have  secured  his  oommunicationi 
with  Africa.  It  is  evident  also  that  there  was  a  strong 
Carthaginian  party  in  the  city,  who  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  opened  negotiations  with  Han- 
nibal, and  leaewed  them  upon  a  subsequent  occasion 
(Liv.zxiL  61,  xxiv.  13);  but  they  were  kept  down 
by  the  presence  of  the  Boman  garrison,  and  it  was 
not  till  B.  c  212  that  Mico  and  Philemenus,  two  of 
the  leaders  of  this  party,  found  an  opportunity  to 
betray  Um  city  into  his  hands.  (Liv.  xxv.  8 — 10; 
Pd.  viii.  26 — 33.)  Even  then  tbe  Boman  garrison 
still  held  the  citadel;  and  Hannibal  having  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  carry  this  fortress  by  assault,  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  blockade.     He  cut  it  off  oo 
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the  liod  rida  by  dnwing  a  doabla  Una  of  ftrtifiot- 
tiooi  aenai  tha  kthmu,  ud  mada  himaalf  mutar 
of  tba  M*  by  dnggiog  a  part  of  tha  fiaat  which  waa 
•hnt  up  within  tha  inoer  port  (or  Jfara  Pioootd), 
acroaa  tha  narrowaat  part  tf  tha  iathmni,  and 
launching  it  again  in  tha  onter  bay.  (Pol.  tuL 
34 — 36 ;  Lit.  ut.  1 1.)  Thia  atata  of  thinga  ooo- 
tinuad  fbr  mora  tiiaB  two  yaara,  daring  tha  whola  of 
which  tima  tha  Carthaginiana  continnad  maitara  of 
tha  city,  while  the  Soman  garriaon  itill  maintained 
poMaaiion  of  tha  dtadal,  and  tha  baaiagaci  were 
nnabla  altogathar  to  prarant  them  from  leoaiTing 
■nppliaa  from  withoot,  thoogh  oo  one  oocaaioD  the 
Bomana,  baring  aant  a  cnnaiderabla  fleet  nnder  D. 
Qnintina  to  attempt  the  reliaf  of  the  place,  thia  wai 
net  by  the  TanDtinaa,  and  after  an  obatinata  con- 
flict tlM  Bomaa  fleet  wia  defeated  and  deatroyed. 
(Ut.  sxt.  15,  xzTL  39,  zzTiL  3.)  At  length  in 
B.  o.  20S  Fabina  datarmined  if  poasibla  to  wreat 
from  Hannibal  tha  pnaaeaaion  of  thia  important  poet; 
•ad  hid  aiega  to  Tamtam  while  the  Carthaginian 
general  waa  oppoaed  to  Marcellos.  He  himaalf  an- 
campel  <o  the  N.  of  the  pott,  cloaa  to  tha  entrance, 
M  that  he  readily  pat  lumaelf  in  eommnnication 
with  M.  Livina,  the  commander  of  the  citadel.  Bat 
while  ha  waa  pcepariDg  hia  abipa  andanginea  for  the 
•aeaolt,  an  acddent  threw  in  hie  way  the  oppoiv 
tnnity  of  aorpriaing  the  city,  of  which  he  mada 
himaalf  maatar  with  little  difBcnlty.  The  Cartha- 
ginian garriaoQ  waa  pat  to  the  award,  aa  well  aa  a 
lai]ge  part  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  tlw  whole  city 
waagiren  up  to  plander.  (Id.  zzrii.  13, 15,  16; 
Plot  /oi.  21 — 23.)  Liry  praiaea  the  magna- 
nimity of  Fabina  in  not  carrying  off  the  atatoea  and 
other  worka  of  art  in  which  Tarentam  abonnded 
(Lit.  xxTii.  16;  Pint.  Fab.  33);  bat  it  ia  certain 
that  he  transferred  from  thence  to  Bome  a  celebrated 
atatna  of  Hercalea  by  Lyuppoa,  which  long  oon- 
tinoed  to  adom  the  CapitoL  (Strab.  tL  p^  278; 
Plin.  zxxiT.  7.  a.  18.)  The  Taat  quantity  of  gold 
and  ailvar  which  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Tictora 
aofficiently  baara  ont  the  acoonnta  of  tha  great 
wealth  of  the  Tarentinea.     (LIt.  I.  e.) 

Tarentam  had  already  aoSered  aererely  on  ita 
capture  by  Hannibal,  and  tfaere  can  be  no  donbt  that 
it  anatwned  a  atill  aeverer  blow  when  it  waa  retaken 
by  Fabina.  (Strab.  tL  p.  278.)  It  waa  at  firat 
propoaed  to  d^;iada  it  to  a  condition  aimilar  to  that 
of  Capaa,  bat  thia  waa  oppoaed  by  FaUaa,  and  the 
decision  waa  poatponed  till  after  the  war.  (Lir. 
xxriL  25.)  What  the  final  resolation  of  the  aenate 
was,  we  blow  not;  bat  Tarentam  ia  alluded  to  at  a 
anbeeqaent  period,  aa  atill  retaining  its  position  of 
an  allied  dty,  "urfae  foedcrata."  (LiT.  zzzr.  16.) 
It  is  certain  that  it  still  remained  the  chief  place  in 
thia  part  of  Italy,  and  was  the  cnstomaiy  reaidence 
of  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate  who  waa  sent  to 
the  S.  of  Italy.  Tbaa  we  find  in  B.  c.  185,  L. 
Poatnmina  aant  thither  to  carry  on  ioveatigstiona 
into  the  conspiraciea  that  had  arisen  oat  of  the 
Bacchanalian  ritea,  as  well  as  among  the  alaTe 
popnhUion.  (Lir.  xxzix.  29,  41.)  But  it  ia  nerer- 
tbeleaa  clear  that  it  waa  (in  common  with  the  other 
Orrek  dtiea  of  thia  part  of  Italy)  fallen  into  a  atate 
of  great  decay;  and  hence,  in  B.  a  123,  among  the 
celoniea  eent  oat  by  C.  Gracchus,  waa  one  to  Taren- 
tam, which  appean  to  have  assumed  the  title  of 
Colonia  Neptunia.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Plin  iii.  11. 
a.  16;  aee  Hommsen,  in  BaridUe  der  Sachsitehea 
Gadltelufft  for  1849,  pp.  49—51.)  According  to 
Straho  thia  cokuy  became  a  flourishing  one,  and  the 
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dty  alloyed  cooddenble  praaperiiy  in  his  liay.  Bat 
it  was  gnatly  fiillen  Ann  ita  fonner  sptendanr,  sad 
only  occupied  the  site  of  tha  andent  dtadd,  with  a 
email  part  of  the  adjmning  iathmna.  (Sb^  tL  p 
278.)  It  waa,  however,  one  of  the  iinr  dtiea  wUeh 
atill  retained  die  Greek  langnagc  and  mannas,  in 
common  with  Neapolia  and  Bbeginm.  (/ii.  fk.  25.1} 
The  aalnbiity  of  ita  cHmate,  as  well  aa  the  fertili? 
of  ita  territory,  and,  abore  all,  the  importaBce  of  iu 
port,  preeerred  it  frim  the  complete  decay  into  wUch 
ao  many  of  the  dtiea  of  Magna  Graeda  fell  nndir  the 
Soman  goTemment.  It  is  i«peatadly  nieutiisiri 
daring  the  dnl  wars  betwetai  Oetanan,  Antony,  ud 
Sex.  Pompdna  as  a  naval  statioa  of  importance;  sad 
it  waa  then  that  in  B.  a  36  a  freah  anwgcBetf 
was  come  to  between  Octarian  and  Antony,  wUA 
we  find  allndad  to  by  Tadtos  aa  the  "  TartntiiaiB! 
foedaa.'  (Appian,  A  C.  ii.  40,  T.  SO,  80, 84, 93 
—99;  Tac^Mki.  la) 

Even  nnder  the  Empire  Tarentmn  euntuiuad  tah 
one  of  the  chief  aeaports  of  Italy,  though  in  loBie 
meaanra  eclipeed  by  the  growing  importaaea  <f 
Brundoaiam.  (Tae.  Ann.  ziv.  13,  BiiL  n.  83.) 
An  additional  o^ony  of  Teterans  was  aoit  then  ra- 
der  Nero,  bat  with  little  effect,  most  of  them  hsTisg 
aoon  again  disponed.  (Tae.  Aam.  jiv.  27.)  Ki 
snfaaequent  menticn  of  Tarentnm  ia  fbond  in  Ustacv 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Weatani  Empire,  bat  it 
then  appean  as  a  caoddetable  town,  and  bean  aa 
important  part  in  the  Gothic  Wars  on  acoaast  of  its 
strength  aa  a  fbrtreaa,  and  the  exoellence  of  its  pen. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  23,  27,  37,  it.  26,  34.)  It  na 
taken  by  Belisarios,  bat  retaken  by  Totila  in  iL  n. 
549,  and  continued  in  the  bands  of  the  Goths  bH  it 
was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  Marses.  Fnm 
that  time  it  ccntinned  subject  to  the  Bjrzantiae  Em- 
pire till  A.  D.  661,  when  it  waa  taken  by  the  Lcm- 
bard  Somoaldns,  duke  of  Baneventnm  (P.  Diw. 
vi.  I)  ;  and  afterwaida  fell  sncoraaiTFly  into  the 
banda  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Greek  empents.  Tbt 
latter  did  not  finally  lose  their  hold  of  it  till  it  ns 
taken  by  Bobert  Guiacard  in  1063.  It  has  enr 
since  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Najdes.  Tbe 
modern  dty  of  Tarentam  has  a  papolation  of  aleot 
20,000  aools;  it  is  the  see  of  an  arehbisbop.  and 
still  ranks  as  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  But  it  is  confined  to  the  space  accnptnl  b; 
tha  andent  dtadel,  the  extremity  of  the  pcsiinsala 
or  promontory  between  the  two  ports:  this  iawivaa 
iahmd,  the  low  isthmus  which  connected  it  with  the 
mainland  having  been  cut  throogh  by  king  Feidi- 
nand  L,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  strengthemng  its  <igrti£- 
cations. 

Scarcely  any  remains  are  now  extant  of  the  cele- 
brated and  opnlent  dty  of  Tarentam.  "  Xns 
(says  Swinburne)  was  a  pUoe  mors  oonipletdv 
swept  off  the  &oe  of  the  earth.*  Some  slight  n- 
mains  of  an  amphitheatre  (of  coarse  of  Romaa  date) 
are  visible  outside  the  walla  of  the  modem  dtv; 
while  within  it  the  convent  of  the  Celestinei  is  both 
(81  the  foundations  of  an  andent  temple.  Evm  the 
extent  of  the  andent  dty  can  be  veiy  imperfectly 
determined.  A  few  slight  vestiges  of  the  andot 
walls  an,  however,  visible  near  an  old  church  wbid 
bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di  Mwrvtta,  aboat  3 
miles  from  the  gates  cf  the  modem  dty;  and  than 
is  no  doubt  that  the  walls  extended  from  thence,  cai 
the  one  side  to  the  Man  Piccoh,  on  the  other  ode 
to  the  outer  sea.  The  general  form  of  the  city  vat 
thus  triangular,  having  tJbe  dtadel  at  the  a{iex, 
whifih  ia  now  jotned  to  the  opposite  shore  I?  a 
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trchca.  Thii  ms  tinitij  thf  cue 
time,  thoagh  so  mention  of  it  is  found 
of  the  oiege  bj  HannibaL 
eral  foim  end  arrangement  of  the  atj 
>etter  deacribed  than  thej  are  by  Stnbo. 
"  AA''hile  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
gulf  ia  deatitnte  of  porta,  there  is  here 
e  «Dd  &ir  port,  cloaed  at  the  entrance 
I  bridge,  and  not  lees  than  100  stadia 
^rernce.  [This  is  beneath  the  truth :  the 
oZo  is  more  than  16  miles  (1S8  stadia) 
On  the  side  towards  the  inner  recess  of 
forms  an  Isthmua  with  the  exterior  sea, 
I  citj  lies  upon  a  peninsula;  and  the  neck 
Unas  ia  so  low  that  ships  can  malj  be 
-  the  land  from  one  aide  to  the  otiier. 
e  city  alao  lies  low,  but  rises  a  little 
«  citadeL  The  ancient  wall  comprises  a 
prcMt  extent;  but  now  the  greater  part  of 
adjoining  the  isthmns  is  deserted,  and 
part  still  subsists  which  adjcrins  the  month 
rt,  where  also  the  Acropolis  is  situated. 
an  still  remaining  is  such  as  to  make  up  a 
le  city.  It  has  a  splendid  Gjmnssinm, 
il-sized  Agcta,  in  which  stands  the  bronze 
tatne  of  Jainter,  the  largest  in  existence 
lat  at  Bbodes.  In  the  interral  between 
1  and  the  mouth  of  the  port  is  the  Acropolis, 
ains  only  a  few  rrnmants  of  the  splendid 
ts  with  which  it  was  adorned  in  ancient 
'or  the  greater  part  were  either  destroyed 
irthaginians  when  tbej  took  the  city,  or 
F  as  booty  by  the  Komans,  when  they  made 
?s  masters  cf  it  by  assanlt.  Among  these 
>lo>it>al  bronze  atatae  of  Hercules  in  the 
I  work  of  Lysippns,  which  was  dedicated 
ID  offering  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  took 

(Smb.  vi.  p.  278.) 
absence  of  all  extant  remains  there  is  reiy 
be  added  to  the  above  description.  But 
in  his  detailed  namtiTe  of  the  capture  of 
by  Hannibal,  supplies  ns  with  some  local 
id  details.  The  principal  gate  on  the  £. 
le  city,  in  the  outer  hne  of  walls,  seems  to 
1  that  called  the  Temenid  Gate  (oi  ri\tti 
li.  PoL  Tiii.  .30);  outside  of  which  was  a 
r  tumulus  called  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthna, 
urship  had  ohrioutly  been  brought  from 
A  brand  street  called  the  Batheia,  or  Low 
d  apparently  from  this  gale  towards  the  in- 
the  city.  This  from  its  name  may  be  con- 
to  have  lain  close  to  the  port  and  the 
edge,  while  another  broad  street  led  from 
V  the  Agora.  (/A.  31.)  Another  street 
«  Soteira  (3uTttpa)  was  s|^>areutly  on  the 
side  of  the  city  from  the  Batheia,  and  must 
:  hare  adjoined  the  outer  sea.  (/i.  36.) 
itely  adjoining  the  Agora  was  the  Museum 
or),  a  poblie  building  which  seems  to  hare 
It  festivals  and  public  banquets,  rather  than 
purposes  connected  with  its  name.  (/6. 
)  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  site  of 
itre,  alluded  to  by  Polybius  on  the  same 
,  except  that  it  was  decidedly  witkin  the 
lich  was  not  always  the  case.  Strabo  does 
:e  it,  bat  it  must  have  been  a  building  of 
EC,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  general  assem- 
the  people,  which  were  generally  held  in  it, 
the  case  alao  at  Syracuse  and  in  other  Greek 
This  is  particularly  mentioned  on  several 
K;  it  wa«  there  that  tlie  Bomao  ambaasidors 
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received  the  insult  which  finally  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  city.  (Flor.  i.  18.  §  3;  VaL  Max.  iL  2.  §  5; 
Appian,  SamnU.  7.) 

Livy  inaccurately  deacribea  the  citadel  as  Btanding 
on  lofty  clifis  ("praealtis  rupibus,"  xxv.  11):  the 
peninsuU  on  which  it  stood  rises  indeed  (as  observed 
by  Strabo)  a  little  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  it 
is  composed  of  a  rocky  soil;  but  the  whole  sits  ii 
low,  and  no  part  of  it  rises  to  any  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  hilla  also  that  surrouud  the  ilfors  Pic- 
colo  are  of  trifling  height,  and  slope  very  gradually 
to  its  banks,  as  well  as  to  the  shore  of  the  outer  sea. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  port  of  Tarentum, 
properly  so  called,  was  the  inlet  now  called  the  Mart 
Pieeolo  or  "  Little  Sea,"  but  ontside  this  the  sea  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city  forms  a  bay  or  roadstead, 
which  affords  good  shelter  to  shipping,  being  par- 
tially sheltered  from  the  SW.  by  the  two  small 
islands  of  S.  Pietro  and  S.  Paolo,  apparently  the 
same  which  were  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Choerades.     (Thuc.  vil  33.) 

Tarentum  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  terri- 
tory. Its  advantages  in  both  respects  are  extolled 
by  Horace  in  a  well-known  ode  (Corm.  ii.  6),  who 
says  that  its  honey  was  equal  to  that  of  Hymettus, 
and  its  olives  to  those  of  Venaftnm.  Varro  also 
pnised  its  honey  as  the  best  in  Italy  (<^.  ifaerob. 
Sat.  ii.  12).  Its  oil  and  wines  enjoyed  a  nearly 
equal  reputation;  the  choirest  quality  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  that  produced  at  Anion  (Hor. 
L  c;  Martial,  xiii.  125;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8),  a  val- 
ley in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  sttll 
called  ifonte  JUdoiu  [Aulon].  But  the  choicest 
production  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was 
its  wool,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  over  that  of  all  parts  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  xxix.  2.  s.  9;  Martial,  I.  c;  Varr.  R.  Ji.  ii. 
2.  §  18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §  3.) 
Nor  was  this  owing  solely  to  natural  advantages,  as 
we  learn  that  the  Tarentinea  bestowed  the  greatest 
care  upon  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  sheep.  (Colum.  vii.  4.)  Taren- 
tum was  noted  likewise  for  its  breed  of  hordes, 
which  supplied  the  famous  Tarentine  cavalry,  which 
was, long  noted  among  the  Greeks.  Tlieir  territory 
abounded  also  in  various  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
choicest  quality,  Chpecially  pears,  figs,  and  chestnuts, 
and  though  not  as  fertile  in  com  as  the  western 
shares  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  was  nevertheless  well 
adapted  to  its  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  its 
shorea  produced  abundance  of  shell-fish  of  all  de- 
scriptioas,  which  farmed  in  ancient  times  a  fiivoarits 
article  of  diet.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  in- 
I  habitants  of  Toronto  snbslst  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  shell-fish  produced  in  the  Mare  Piccolo  in  a 
profusion  almost  incredible.  Its  Pectens  or  scallops 
enjoyed  a  special  reputation  with  the  Boman  epi- 
cures. (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  34.)  But  by  far  the  most 
valuable  prodnction  of  this  class  was  the  Murex, 
which  furnished  the  celebrated  purple  dye.  The 
Tarentine  purple  was  considered  second  only  to  the 
Tyrian,  and  fur  a  long  time  was  the  most  valuable 
known  to  the  Romans.  (Com.  Nep.  ap,  Ptm.  ix, 
39.  s.  63.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  oou- 
tinned  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  (Hor.  £p.  ii,  1, 
207.)  So  extensive  were  the  manufactories  of  this 
dye  at  Tarentum  that  considerable  mounds  are  still 
visible  on  the  shore  of  the  Mare  Piccolo,  oanpoeed 
wholly  of  broken  shells  of  this  species.  (Swinburne's 
Tnaels,  ToL  i.  p.  239.) 
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Tim  dnali  af  TiRaiam,  tfaoogli  JibUj  pnind 
tn  Banee  iir  iU  ■■liliiiw.  if  ii  geaeaBj  nckoMd 
wft—l  iimliin,  and  «M  eoa^krad  w  in  aonw 
dctni  the  caaM  of  tfa*  limrioiis  ud  cffmumte 
luMn  Moibal  t*  tb*  iahabitaU  ("  moUe  T«nn- 
!■■,*  B«r.  JM.  B.  4.  34i  "  imbdle  TanBtmn,'  Id. 
1/L  L  7.  4&)  b  B  fnhaUe  that  this  durg«, 
•■  ■  aiB?  otiar  laaaa,  wia  gntij  asaggcntad; 
Wi  tkan  ia  ■•  rauaa  to  doobt  Out  the  Tarentinea, 
Ek*  alBaat  aD  tha  gtbar  Gncka  who  became  a 

du.ua  <f  Iazai7  6r  eicwiding  that  of  the  mder 
aauaa  af  CoCial  Italj.  Tht  vaahh  and  opdcnee 
la  whack  thef  atbiaed  in  the  4th  centm;  B.  c.  na- 
tvaSr  mill  to  afgnTaie  tbeae  erik,  and  the  Ta- 
MMiaaa  an  rapnaaatod  a<  at  Iha  time  <^  the  airiTal 
<f  ^nhaa  ^^aUad  and  degraded  bj  hmriooa  ia- 
deroted  ahneat  ezduBTclj  to  the 
of  fiaaaan.  Te  aucfa  an  ezoaaa  waa  this 
oniad  tkat  «a  an  told  the  rniabar  «f  thor  aoaaal 
inank  nrreded  that  of  the  daj«  «f  the  Tear. 
(Tliipni|i  f.  Alktm.  ir.  p.  166 ;  Chardi.  <p. 
Aiim.  ziL  fL  5X9  ;  Stnb.  tl  p.  S80;  Adiaa,  V.B. 
ai.  30.)  Jorcnal  allndea  to  thair  lare  of  inating 
r  wfaca  he  calls  it  *  oiamataoB  are  peta- 
I  Tanotnm  '  (tL  S97).  Bat  it  ia 
,  as  afaaadx  ohserrad,  that  tfaey  wen  not  in- 
dfaUa  cf  war:  thqr  fiuniabed  a  eonndarahle  body 
<f  tnafB  to  the  anny  of  Fynhoa;  aad  in  the 
wailthl  with  the  BooMn  aeat  off  the  aatnnoe 
ef  the  hartcor,  dnring  tlie  Seeoad  Panic  War, 
ther  fiafhjed  both  eoonga  and  afcill  in  naTsl 
confaaL  (Lit.  xsfi  39.)  In  the  time  of  their 
pwuat  pswir,  awnding  to  Stnbo,  they  ooald  send 
Bto  the  fidd  an  amy  of  90,000  foot  and  3000 
Wae.  beaidei  a  badj  of  1000  aaleet  tmirj  called 
B  pfaxha.  (SinbL  tL  p.  S8a}  The  TartntiDe 
L££t  camdiy  was  indeed  ulthiatwl  tfanaghoat 
Cneea.  es  that  Ihaj  gen  same  to  a  paitknlar 
dtecilptiaa  af  caralrj,  which  an  mantinnad  luder 
the  aaac  <f  TanatiDaa  (TSfiiiiai),  is  the  annias 

d  111  until  Ihi  tiiiat  lanii rn  r  .  t'"  the 

a]fi"iriaa  eaatiaaad  ia  an  down  to  the  period  ef 
taalMMEsfB*.  (Anian,^aai>.;  Id.  7'aeiC4i 
fa.  IT.  77.  xi  U ;  Ut.  zzxt.  S8;  AeGaa,  Tact 
S.p.U:  SaBdai.<.S!.nparr«ei.)  ItisprobaUe, 
hewtaar.  that  than  any  han  bean  alwaja  ncniited 
it  pmt  part  tmmf  the  aajj^bnaring  Miwiaana 
iBd  iieiiaaiaa,  aha  aba  aastOBd  aa  E^thononen. 
W.ih  the*  hatili  af  laxmy  the  TanntinEt  nn- 
I  the  irfBBMBls  af  the  arto  nan- 
I  with  i^  aad  wen  difigant  cnltiTatdn 
af  the  fae  arts.  1k>  peat  Tataa^  and  baaoty  of 
ihav  caant  ai.  eean  at  &  pi  mint  daj,  a  anffiaaut 
pnaf  af  tWa,  wtala  tka  extraordiaaij  nomben  of 
Ikea  wbch  an  atill  fcod  in  the  &  of  Italy  attest 
t^  ■la'-b  tf  the  dly.  Aadnt  writen  alao  speak 
af  the  aaahen  af  piclana,  alataaa,  and  other  inrfcs 
af  set  w;U  wtiik  the  dtf  waa  adoraed,  and  of  wfaidi 
a  I  ai  laiinlai  a^ahar  ware  tna^oned  to  Bome. 
^rix.:.l$:SDah.Tipt78;UT.xxTii.I6.)  Among 
tanvtteaat  imailiUi  wen  the  eokaaal  atstoe 
af  Juaxr.  ■aataoaad  br  Sinha  (L  e.),  and  irtnch 
wM  af^anaclT  soil  ■*-*"'^  ia  the  Agora  in  hia 
time:  iht  bnaaa  atatae  cf  Henake  l^  Lrsippas 
aina^T  artked:  aal  a  atotaa  af  Viclaay,  whiidi  was 
aj»  canW  to  Tnii.  when  it  became  one  of  the 
ttKl  ■Miiiani  af  the  Caiia  Jalia.  (Dion  Case. 
U  tt.>  N*  wen  the  Taicatiaas  di&aent  in  the 
raxmaa  ef  hnman.  In  addition  to  Archjtas, 
taa    IVitiaaiia    aUaaaahar,  oaUntad  for  his 


adCnaktisbT 
bdd  at  Taieuliiui  a  place  itBaabaiBarkds 
of  Perides  at  Atheas  (JXef.  lm.n.i  H^ 
M.  w.  'Afxirm  ;  Athca.  za.  pSti-  ktmwti. 
the  cdefarated  maacian  aad  bar  i  iSui. 
waa  a  natrra  of  Taicalaia;  lai^abxhi. 
the  dnmatie  pact,  wfaobeeaiaeAiiBiFilii' 
speciea  o^biuleaque  dtana  vUeaaiBR'' 
enkriated  bj  St^iaier  aad  elbff  aAa  ',>u 
a.  r.  'FMar.)  b  was  frm  TanSia  iB>ic3 
HiHi>»t>^  noaivBd  the  fint  nBaoa^  *V7a 
dxama,  Lirins  Andneacas,  tiar  sfitf  rzs. 
poet,  haring  been  a  Gn^  if  Tsan.  n  n 
taken  priaooerVbcB  the  ol^M  iabiKaa 
(Cic  BnL  18.) 

Polyfaiaa  tella  ia  thatTanatB  asaris- 
traces  of  ito  L 


and  enstoina,  whidi  still  sabaaai  iabii  31 
was  the  toinh  of  Hyadathcs  ahnif  aecdf 
TiiL  30):  tba  new  GalaiahliUwtnh:!' 
the  Eanta8(71i.S5Xtho^ti»Bai«BP 
mately  pneailed.     Aaother  ieaiiii»ha»: 
as  pecnliar  was  tliat  of  brnjiag  Ihsaairu 
the  walls  of  the  city,  so  that  a  iiiim  fU 
within  the  walls  was  oocapiedl^  a  ■enoL    \ 
3a)    Thia  eostoBa  be  sseribB  te  a  or^  3 1 
may  haT«  aiiaen  (as  was  the  ob  b  i.-:7:a 
and  Syraeoae)  firaaa  the  iaoeaaa  rf  tbi  £j  '~| 
led  to  the  oi^linal  iwinmBt  baia|  adnd  '^ 
the  walls. 

The  name  of  Tarentam  (Tans)  ea  ti^  'i 
be  derired  from  a  linr  itf  the  aaai  z  .u  i 
(Td^oi),  wfaidi  iswuieedbyanaalaB:'-  • 
(Steph.  B.  t.  *.  Tifos  ;  Paat.  1. 11  $  T  -  < 
is  oommonly  identified  with  a  ieef,  ic  ix.-  , 
stream,  wfaicb  flows  into  the  aaa  ake  t  -.- 
W.  of  the  cntiaaee  of  the  harboar  rf  Teoc- > 
is  still  called  Tma,  thoo^  cmwpei  if  a  ^ 
santiy  into  .FIbw  di  Terr^  (Bsaal  ' 
p.  281;  Swinborne,  toL  L  fL  271.)  Tit  £-  -^ 
bratad  stream  of  the  GAi,aasia  Snad  iK  ^  ^' 
Pieeola  or  baihonr  of  Tanalaai  a  in  S  >>r 
is  oomnxnly  identified  with  the  KaScas-x'J 
Zt  COroMt,  an  old  cfanreh  near  abi  ^  i"^ 
the  name  of  Sla  Jfaria  i£  Calm,  [(mub  '] 
Another  locality  in  the  •■■■■— r»«.  ni^nx  i 
Tarmtom,  the  name  of  which  a  onXK  r.: 
that  of  the  city  by  Horace,  is  Acua.  •  i£  '  V 
oddirated  for  the  exedkan  of  in  no.  V^t 
identified  I17  local  topopaptea.  dmsf- <'■'*' 
shght  graonda,  with  a  si^g  n^  m:i» 
abon  about  8  miks  SK.  of  Tamtas.  >  »'  • 
wUdi bean  the  name  of  Jf«*  Miam-zM 
to  be  a  eompUaiof  Jafaaa  [Atlcs].  i-" 
chacnraname,  whidi  is  repaatsdljBBi^ -'" 
neetin  with  Tarentam,  k  that  of  Sunn  .^' 
^•sr),    Fran  the  intrudnaioa  af  tb 


orade  alleged  to  ban  beat  giiea  t:  Ttus-i 
(Stnh.  Ti  p^  S79),  itaaoe  laabaUt  lit:  J  »  ^ 
old  natirs  name,  bi*  it  k  not  ckartte  'Jr>'°' 
waa  a  town  or  ena  Tillage cfthaatea  l:>r* 
prababie  that  it  was  Unt  af  a  tiact «  isa; -' -' 
neighbonrfaood  of  TaROtam.  Shph—  «  -^ 
tinm  distinctly  calk  it  x^pa  Ttiinm  Tx0^ 
(a.  r.  SoTJpwv);  aad  the  aathaityrfSn:"  *-* 
calk  it  a  c%  (civitaa)  near  Imitm.  iii*  "^ 
much  in  ocanpariaon.  Theie  aai  ttrac.;  ^  " 
of  the  name  in  histotieal  ttmei.  Vi^?*  '* 
epthet  "  Setnriani*  (aa  an  adjtetiw) ««  I«=^= 
Itaelf  (Ceoiy.  n.  197;  S«t.  a<  te :  »r  => 
mentstors, howcrar, iniiiiilfi  'cdan' in ''* 
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me   reading),  ud  Horace  speaki  of  "  Sa- 

cabellna*  aa  equivalent  to  Tarentinei 
S9.)  The  memory  of  the  locality  is  pre- 
^  ^ratcli-tower  on  the  coaat,  aboat  seven 
>f  Xsrentnm,  which  ia  still  called  Tom 
^Romanelli,  toL  i.  p.  394;  Zannoni  Carta 

niag  the  hiatoiy  and  ancient  institntions 
un,  see  Heyne,  Opaicula,  toL  ii.  pp. 
;  auid  Lonntz,  de  CwHate  Yetentm  Ta- 
>,  4tOw  Lips.  I83S.  The  present  state 
ies  mre  described  fay  Swinbome,  vol  i.  ppi 
t  ;  Keppel  Craven,  SratAem  Tour,  pp. 
;  and  Bomanelli,  vol.  L  pp.  282— 289;  bat 
l»enoe  of  existing  remains,  the  autiqoitiaa 
tn  have  snucdy  leceived  aa  mach  atten- 
j  deserre.)  [E.H.B.] 


CX>I3n  or  TABSHTDII. 

'TICA  (Jafrrucii,  or  Tofrrucii  tiKpa,  Ptol. 
>,  a  headland  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  in  the 
oxioos,  and  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the 
>wn  of  Sudaiii.  [T.  H.  D.] 

IXES  QTaemo),  a  small  river  of  Bmttiam, 
1  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  among  the 
the  E.  coast  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  pio- 
!  stream  now  called  the  Tacmo,  which  rises 
rontaina  of  the  Silo,  and  fiilla  into  the  Gulf 
ice  (Sinns  Scybicens).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHEAE  or  TABICUAEAE  (Taptxitu, 
Ti.  p.  764 ;  Joeeph.  Vita,  82,  54,  7S  ; 
■u,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  la  §  I,  et  alibi ; 
Steph.  &  «.  V. ;  Taricheae,  SaeL  TU.  4  ; 
.  Plin.  T.  15  :  EA.  Tapix«tn)t),  a  dt;  in 
ialilee  sitoated  below  a  moontaJn  at  the 
end  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  30  stadia 
!  city  of  Tiberias  ilsel£  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iiL 
)  It  derired  its  name  from  ita  extensive 
lories  for  salting  fish.  (Strab.  I.  e.)  It  was 
fortified  by  Josepfaos,  who  made  it  his  head- 
in  the  Jewish  war  ;  and  it  was  taken  by 
tb  great  shughter.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  uL  10. 
>.)  Ita  mine  stand  upon  a  rising  gmand, 
'erat,  when  at  present  there  is  a  Hnslim 
at  the  soathem  end  of  the  lake.  The  river 
in  issning  from  the  lake,  mns  at  first  sonth 
t  a  (arlong,  and  thci  tarns  west  for  half  a 
The  rising  gnond  Kent  stands  in  the 
etween  the  river  and  lake,  and  was  a  place 
efensible  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
.    (Robinson,  BOL  ii«.  vol  iL  p.  387,  2nd 

KE  (Tofrri),  ia  mwitianed  by  Homer  (JL  v. 


TABQuim'  not 

44),  and  after  him  by  Strabo  (iz.  p.  413),  aa  a  town 
in  Asia  Minor ;  bat  Pliny  (v.  SO)  knows  Tame  only  aa 
a  fountain  of  Moont  Tmolus  in  Lydia.     [L.  S.] 

TABNIS  (.Tarn),  a  liver  in  Gallia,  a  branch  of 
the  Garoima,  It  rises  near  JfomU  Latin,  in  the 
CVMnnea,  and  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  conrsa 
in  a  deep  valley.  After  rnnning  near  200  miles  it 
joins  the  Garome  below  AfotMoo.  Sidonins  Apol- 
linaris  (24, 44)  calls  it "  citns  Tamis."  [Lesora.] 
Anaonius  QMoieOa,  v.  465)  speaks  of  the  gold  foaud 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tarn:— 

"Et  aurifemm  postponet  Gallia  Tamem." 

[G.L.] 

TABODUIIUM  (TopiiSatimv),  a  town  in  the 
sonth-weat  of  Germany,  between  Mans  Abnoba  and 
the  Rhenns.  (Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  30.)  It  is  universally 
identified  with  Mark  Zarlm  near  Frabnrg  in  the 
Breugau,  which,  down  to  the  8th  centniy,  bore  the 
name  of  Zardnna,  a  name  which  is  formed  from 
Tarodonum  in  the  same  way  in  which  Zoiem  ia 
formed  from  Tabemae.  [L.  S.] 

TABCTNA  (Topfira,  Ptol.  iiL  6.  §  5),  a  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  Chersonesoa  Taorica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARPHE  (Tifxpni :  Eth.  Tup^xuat),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Epicnemidii,  mentioned  by  Homer  (ZL  ii.  533). 
It  waa  sitoated  npon  a  height  in  a  fertile  and  woody 
country,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  thickets  in  which  it  stood.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  had  changed  ita  name  into  that  of  Pharygaa 
(tapiytu),  and  was  said  to  have  received  a  colony 
from  Argos.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Hera  Pbary- 
gaes.  It  is  probably  the  modern  Pyadonitai.  (Stnrit. 
iz.  f.  426;  Grosknrd  and  Kramer,  ad  loc;  Stepb. 
B.  J.  v.;  Leake,  Northam  Gntee,  vol  iv.  p.  179.) 

TAKFODIZUS  (/(.  Ant.  p.  230  ;  /f.  Bier.  p. 
569;  in  Geog.  Bav.  iv.  6,  Tarpodizon),  a  town  in 
the  E.  of  Thrsce,  on  the  road  from  Byzantium  to 
Anchialns.  Aocoiding  to  Buepert,  its  site  answers 
to  that  of  the  modem  Bojuh-Dtrbend ;  according  to 
Beichard,  to  that  of  Kodije-Tarla ;  according  to 
Lapie,  to  that  of  Dealet-Agateh.  But  in  some 
maps  it  is  placed  nearly  due  south  of  Sadame,  and 
on  or  near  the  river  Artiscus:  if  this  is  correct, 
Tarpodizns  must  have  been  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
ErtUi.  [J.  &] 

TABQUI'NII  Cl'tvwvi'la,  Strab.  Dionys.;  Tap- 
KstrfKoi,  Ptd:  Etk.  Tarqmnienais:  Comelo),  OM  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Etmria, 
situated  about  4  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
and  14  miles  from  Centnmoelhu  (Cmta  KeoeMa), 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta.  All  ancient 
writers  lepnaent  it  as  one  of  the  moot  ancient  of  the 
cities  of  Etmria;  indeed  according  to  a  tradition 
generally  prevalent  it  was  the  parent  or  metropolia 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  oranposed  the  Etruscan 
League,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alba  was  represented 
as  tils  metropolis  of  the  Latin  League.  Its  own 
reputed  founder  was  Taichon,  who  according  to  some 
accounts  was  the  son,  aocording  to  others  the  brother, 
of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenns ;  whUe  both  versions  repre- 
sented him  as  subsequently  founding  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  league.  (Strab.  v.  pi  219;  Serv.  ad  Am. 
z.  179,  198.)  The  same  superiority  of  Tarquinii 
may  he  considered-  aa  implied  in  the  legends  that 
represented  the  divine  being  Tagss,  from  whom  all 
the  sacied  traditions  and  religions  rites  of  the 
Etruscans  wars  considered  to  emanate,  as  springing 
out  of  the  soil  at  Tarquinii  (Cic.  de  Die.  ii.  23; 
Censorin.  da  Di»  Nat.  4;  Jaan.Lyd.  da  Oit.  3.) 
Indeed  it  seems  certain  that  thsie  was  a  close  oonnec- 
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Tha  eSmto  of  Tmntom,  thoagb  joatlj  foSaai 
br  Hone*  for  iti  miMiiMa,  ms  gencnlly  icckoiMd 
toCt  ud  raemting,  and  ms  ooosidered  u  in  anne 
dttfm  the  aaut  of  the  Itumrioiu  md  eSemiiiate 
bibila  Mcribed  to  the  inlubitants  ("  molls  Tum- 
tom,'  Hor.  Sato.  4.3*,  '  imbelle  Tirantmn,'  Id. 
JEjp.  L  7.  4S.)    It  u  }in>l»bl«  that  this  charge, 
as  in  manj  othar  caaaa,  was  gratlj  exaggerated; 
bnt  then  is  no  icaacn  to  doabt  that  the  TarentiiM^ 
like  ahnost  all  the  other  Greeks  who  became  »'-^ 
maoafiMstnring  and  canmMreial  people,  indolged  iaf- ''"'' 
degree  of  lozni?  (a  exceeding  that  of  tha  rr-  ^-. 
nations  of  Central  Italy.    The  wealth  and  oar  ^<v 
to  which  thej  attained  in  the  4th  centarjjf      "^ 
tnimlly  tended  to  aggixTate  these  evils,  ai/X,         -'\'~ 
Tcntinea  are  lepresented  as  at  the  time  otfy^  ''<•  . 

cf  Pynlins  enfeebled  sad  degraded  hj  K  ^  -^  \ 

dnlgtnces,  and  deroted  ahnost  exclMt^  ''     'i^'V  v. 

parsnit  of  pleasure.    To  sndi  an  *ff,'^\-  \     ,  < 

earned  that  we  are  toU  the  nmnb^'v,^  "^    ^    ^ 
fiestiTals  exceeded  that  '  '      '   ~ 

(Theiqiompb  191.  AlMtM. 
..4(A«ii.xii.  P.52S;  Sinb.  ._.;       -^ 
xii.  aa)    Jnrenal  allndes  t».\'       V  '\  > 
and  plaasnre  when  he  calls '  '•!  'z*.     ./^    ,  V 
kns  madidnmqne  Tarentnv  \  v  '  ,'\-^^^ 
OBtain,  as  alrtadj  obserw  *\  v  ■-*'>.' 
capable  of  war:  the;  &»  '■>■     ■  ^/.    o" 
of  troopa  to  the  am^'  -^  \.    ■.  ,- 
aea-fight  with  the  B 
of  tin  barboor,  d«( 


■     -^  -i&l-  •»r>    ^*      v» 

T,^'^  >     -5.  -^  : 

'**•-  ^     ^     .-'    '        ■• 


»     *. 


H     ■*. 


the  nmnb#.  v  ■>        \t    •% 
of  the  ^i  >»,>,-■.    ..     .    . 
ir.p.'   i,%\  \^    ^    ,^ 

lb.TJ.f.  </■,    Vs  ^ 


:1V' 


thej  dispiafid  bot' 
combat.    (Lir.  x'?. 
greatest  power,  ar ' .  > 
into  the  field  ■  ;,  ' 
horse,  besidei     -' 
Hipparchs.    (^ 
ligLt  caralr  , ' 
Greece,  s>  . 
deacriptiic  ^ 
the  namr 
ofAlav 

»PP*' 

tb«r 

Pel 

a. 
k 


4  well  as 

.♦  ^£*lin.  xzxT. 

^nnecessaiy  to 
.  the  emigration 
<an]ttinii  to  Borne, 
the  name  of  Lucins 
MDjt.  iii.  46 — 48;  Cic. 
J.  _T.  -p.  219.)     The  eoD- 
is  njected  bj  Niebuhr,  as  a 
j>ie,  bnt  it  is  not  easj  to  say  on 
OS  Dame  of  Taiqninins,  as  that  of 
17,  a«  well  as  that  of  the  city,  is 
Etnuean;    the   natiT*    form    being 
and  the  stroog  infuaon   of   Etmacan- 
into  the  Roman  state  before  the  cloae  of 
J  pwiod  is  a  fact  which  cannot  reoaonablj 
.estioned.     It  is  remarkable    also    that  the 
.an  tradidons  repneented  the  Tarqtiinians  as 
ning  with  the  Veientes  in  the  first  attempt  to 
estore  the  exiled  Tarqnins,  B.a  S09,  thoogh  from 
this  time  forth  we  do  not  again  hear  of  their  name 
for  man  than  a  centniy.    (Ur.  ii.  6,  7 ;  Dionys. 
T.  14.)    The  stoiy  of  the  emigiation  of  the  elder 
Tarqnin  to  Borne,  as  well  as  that  of  his  &ther  D»- 
maratns  from  Corinth,  may  fairly  be  deemed  tm- 
worthy  of  belief  m  iUpnumt/orm;  bat  it  is  probable 
that  in  both  cases  there  was  s  histoncal  fbondation 
tor  the  fiction. 

After  the  war  already  mentioned,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  BepnUio,  no  snbseqaent  mention  of 
Tarqninii  oocnrs  in  Boman  histoiy  till  B.a  398, 
when  the  Tarqninians  took  op  arms,  and  ravaged 
the  Roman  territories,  while  their  army  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  VeiL  They  were,  howenr, 
interaepted  00  their  march  home,  and  all  their  booty 
taken  from  them.  (Liv.  t.  16.)  Uvy  distinctly 
eslls  them  on  this  occasion  "nori  hostcs:"  bnt  from 
this  time  they  took  an  actire  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
JitmaOMV  with  Boms.     The  eooqaest  of  Vol  m 


..ens  Suila,! 

^.|Me  than:  sod  I 

.«  Komans  took  a  1 

dsacre  of  their  prisooev  I 

the  Foram  at  Borne,  3&S  of  ij 

the  Tarqninians,  chiefiy  ai  i 

But  the  spirit  of  thelarqn,'  ' 

and  with  the  snppnt  trf  t 

who  now  for  a  short  time  ta 

they  continned  the  war  till  1 

saed  for  peace,  and  oUsiiicd  i 

(,n.  19—22.) 

This  tmee  appean  to  I 
served,  for  we  hear  notbisg  I 
Tarqninii  till  B.  c  311, 
appear  to  have  nnited 
cities  of  Etmria  in  atachagt 
Satrinm.     Th^  were, 
Boman  consnl  Aemiliiis  1 
year  by  Q.  Fabins,  win  fol 
passing  the  Ciminian  fcarcst,  a 
for  the  first  time  into  Xa  ' 
no  doubt  that  the  Tai^niiBBi,! 
by  name,  bore  a  part  in  this  c 
great  battle  at  the  yadim<oiia| 
year  (b.  c  309),  as  we  fiad  t' 
th«r  submia&ioa  to  Bome,  1 
of  the  consal  Sedni  by  ! 
com.    (Liv.  ix,  32,  35—39, ' 
tained  a  firesh  trace  for  f 
bom  this  time  we  hear  no  1 
pandeot  nation.    Whether  t 
hut,  was  fiutfafolly  obsoral,  a 
mors  joined  in  the  final  1 
for  indepeadence^  we  kns*  1 
tliat  they  passed,  in  oonmaal 
cities  of  Etnuia,  gndasOy  i 
pendent  allies  of  Bome,  vUch  i 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  «ba  t' 
other  Etrascans  obluoadthti 
(Appian.£.Ct49.)   Thea^lj 
that  occntB  in  this  iatovali 
Punic  War,  when  the  citiMB  e 
nish  the  expeditioa  of  Sci{SD< 
fleet.    (IJT.  xxriii.  45.) 
Cnkinianiin  »  hoij  of  < 
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iV.  and 
td  aa  the 
'Oa  of  Boina 
'"/  be  traced. 
JiottiMn  date  •» 
.cant  in  tfacmselTes, 
-^       inscriptions    already 
I  V^ell  inhabited  in  Romau 
r\>^  ^-  V&.  ^1  \— 385.) 
u^^^^^^^**^^''^  Tcmains  now 

Ote^S^^^  hill  opposite  to  the 

Com*:^.    *^  of   which   stands   the 

^'"''  "^^   tlio  whole  surface  of  the 

DM  iMlk^  '^^  ^Sed  with  tumuli,  or  what 

Jifflboir-^    «-*'""«>  ^^  appellation  by 

.'!MRVi«a\i^    -^^^OHtarozzL     Vast  nnm- 

UniWitr^I^jTj"  Wn  opened,  and  have 

!«[  wtiqdvs-         ^^*«e&  ornaments,  and  other 


mta*.    ^,,H  tb«  »<**  important  are 

»^ ' ^-^^ *rt  *>»««'  "'^  ^y^TJi 
■  ti-BehTSr  "^W,  both  as  works  of  art 

•  »  1«»»  tllv**  ««»erted  in  general  of  the 
' -^^S^**  fftrhile  the  influent  f 
ida«^>*\,^„be  b«ed  in  th«  de- 

^^  **»Sr^J^* "^    The  l«inting. 
ly  <rf thce  fliit^^om  ««?T^  flpind  in  the 

^J'«l«d4^^]|fj^^Jjl  the  most  in- 


i^  "  **^  T^  ioi^-"-  '~«"'y 
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ered,  will  be  foond  in  Dennis's  Etnuia  (vol.  i. 
"Sl-se*.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MCI'NA  (Ta^^ow,,  Stmb.;  To(l^to)i«, 
'•'  Ta^()^aKu/(T7|t,Tairscinensis:  Ter- 
'  «tiam  in  the  more  extended  sense 
'  -nlly  a  Volseian  city,  situated 
■t  10  miles  from  Circeii, 
*)ne  Marehes.  It  was 
and  we  learn 
^an  name, 
.i  known  to 
s.  9;  £nniu« 
The  name  of 
Ji  later  period  by 
.  5.  26;  Lucan.   iii. 
jvionsly  l>ecBnse  Tar- 
.ced  in  Terse;  bnt  Cicero, 
o«  writers,  where  they  aia 
<an  town,  nniversally  (»1I  it 
eek  derivation  of  the  latter  name 
.  dbo  (v.  p.  233),  who  says  it  was 
.  Tpaxtyii,  from  its  rugged  sitaation, 
.  mere  etymological  fancy.     The  first 
■t  in  history  occars  in  the  treaty  between 
.1  Carthage  concluded  in  b.  a  509,  in  which 
pie  of  Tarracina  are  mentioned  in  common  with 
J  of  Circeii,  Antiimi,  &c.,  among  the  subjects  or 
pendencies  of  Rome.    (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain therefore  that  Tamdna,  as  well  as  Circeii,  was 
included  in  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.    But  it  is  clear  that  it  must  hare 
again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians,  pro- 
bably not  long  after  this  period.   It  was  certainly  in 
the  possession  of  that  people,  when  its  name  next 
appears  in  history,  in  b.  c.  406.     On  that  occasion 
it  was  attacked  by  N.  Fabius  Ambnstus,  and  token 
by  a  sudden  assault,  while  the  attention  of  the  Vul- 
scian  armies  was  drawn  off  in  another  direction. 
(Lir.  iv.  57;  Diod.  xiv.  16.)     Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
having  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  power 
and  prosperity,  and  still    possessing  great  wealth, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  armies.    A  few 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Roman  garrison  (Liv.  v.  8).     In  b.  o.  400,  it 
was  again  bwieged  by  the  Roman  arms  under  Vale- 
rius Potitus,  and  though  his  first  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed, and  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
blockade,  it  soon  after  fell  into  his  hands.    (76. 12, 
13.)    An  attempt  of  the  Volscians  to  recover  it  in 
397  proved  unsnccessfhl  (7i.  16),  and  from  this 
time  the  dtyeraitinned  subject  to  BanUb     Nearly 
70  years  hiter,  after  the  conquest  of  Frivemnm,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  secure  Tairacina  with  a 
Roman  colony,  which  was  established  there  in  B  o. 
329.    (Liv.  viii.  21 ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  14.) 

The  condition  of  Tairacina  as  a  Soman  colony  if 
not  quite  clear,  for  Velleius  noUcss  it  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  "  Coloniae  Latinae,"  while  Livy  cer- 
tainly does  not  ooosider  it  as  such,  for  he  omits  iti 
name  among  the  thirty  Latin  oolooiee  ia  the  time 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  while  he  on  two  occa- 
sions mentions  it  in  connectioo  with  the  other  mari- 
time ooloniea,  Antinm,  Mintmmae,  &o.  In  common 
with  these,  the  citizens  of  Tairacina  in  vain  con- 
tended for  exemptkin  from  military  service  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  at  a  later  period 
churned  exemption  from  naval  service  ilaOL  (Lir. 
xxvii.  38,  zxxvi.  3.)  There  caiv  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  Tarracina  was  a  "  cokmia  maritima 
clvium,"  and  it  seems  to  have  early  beooma  ooa  of 
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taon  omaidcrad  u  ■atautiiig  bitwaan  thii  Tagn  tad 
Turhon  himidf,  Um  epaojinoiii  faaro  of  TtrqniiiU. 
(Hilller,  Etnuher,  toL  L  p.  73.)  It  ia  impanibls  here 
to  diacnn  the  historical  bearinga  of  theu  traditioiu, 
which  seem  to  point  to  Tanjoinii  aa  the  point  fron 
whence  the  power  and  cinlintioD  of  the  Etmacana 
emanated  as  from  a  centn,  while  on  the  other  baud 
there  is  another  bodj  of  traditiona  which  aeenn  to 
repment  that  people  as  gradaally  extending  tbem- 
aeirrs/roat  tJbe  morik,  and  Coctona  as  the  first  centre 
and  aironghold  of  their  power.     [Etmtbia,  VoL  L 

J.  859.]  A  somewhat  diftrent  Tention  is  given  bj 
Ostin,  who  states  that  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  the 
Thesaaliana,  probably  meaning  the  Pelasgians  from 
Theaaaly.  to  whom  Hellaokns  ascribed  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Etmria  in  general.  (Jostin,  zx  1;  Hel- 
lanic.  1^  Diony.  i.  28.) 

Bnt  wfasterer  Taloe  nay  be  attached  to  these 
traditions,  they  may  at  Icaat  be  admitted  aa  proving 
the  repatcd  high  antiqnity  and  early  power  of  Tsr- 
qainii  as  compared  with  the  otLer  cities  of  Southern 
Etmria:  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  important 
position  it  appears  to  have  held,  when  its  name  first 
appears  in  connection  with  the  Roman  history.  Ci- 
cero calb  it  "  orbem  Etruriae  flerentissimam "  at 
the  time  when  Demaimtus,  the  fiktber  of  Tarqoi- 
nins  Priscus,  was  said  to  bare  established  himself 
there.  (Cic.  de  Stp.  ii.  19.)  It  is  remarkable 
indeed  that  the  story  which  deriTed  the  origin  of  the 
Bonisn  lung  Tarqainioa  from  Corinth  represented 
his  father  Demsrstos  as  bringing  with  him  Greek 
artists,  and  thus  appears  to  ascribe  the  first  origin 
«r  introdoction  of  the  arts  into  Etruria,  as  well  sa 
its  religions  inatitntiooa,  to  Tarqninii.  (Plin.  xzzr. 
13.  a.  43;  Strab.  T.  p.  S20.)  It  is  onneceaaary  to 
repeat  here  the  well-known  story  of  the  emigration 
of  an  Etniacan  Lncnmo  from  Tarquinii  to  Borne, 
where  he  became  king  nnder  the  name  of  Ludns 
Tarqninina.  (Lir.  i.  34;  Dionya.  iiL46— 48;  Cic 
de  Sep.  u.  19,  20;  Strab.  t.  p.  219.)  The  con- 
nection with  Tarqninii  is  rpjected  by  Niebnhr,  aa  a 
mere  etymological  fable,  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on 
what  groonds.  The  name  of  Tarquinins,  aa  that  of 
a  gens  or  Esmily,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  dty,  is 
nndoabtedly  Etmacan;  the  natire  {bun  being 
"  Tartaiaa :"  and  the  strong  infusion  of  Etruscan- 
influence  into  the  Boman  state  before  the  dose  of 
the  Rgal  period  is  a  fact  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  queetioned.  It  ia  remarkable  also  that  the 
Soman  traditions  represented  the  Tarqniniana  as 
joining  with  the  Veientes  in  the  first  attempt  to 
restore  the  exiled  Tarqoins,  B.C.  S09,  though  from 
this  time  forth  we  do  not  again  hear  of  their  name 
for  more  than  a  oentnty.  (Liv.  ii.  6,  7 ;  Dionys. 
T.  14.)  The  Btoiy  of  the  emigntion  of  the  elder 
Tarqnin  to  Rome,  aa  well  as  that  of  his  &thar  Da- 
maratus  fix)m  C«intli,  may  fairly  be  deemed  nn- 
worthy  of  belief  m  Uiframt/arm;  bat  it  is  probable 
that  in  both  cage*  there  was  a  historical  fiioiidation 
tat  the  fiction. 

After  tlM  war  already  mentioned,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Bepoblio,  no  subsequent  mention  of 
Tarqninii  oocnrs  in  Boman  history  till  B.C.  898, 
when  the  Tarqniniana  took  op  arms,  lod  nmiged 
the  Soman  territories,  while  their  army  was  en- 
gaged in  the  aiege  of  Veii.  They  were,  however, 
intercepted  on  their  march  heme,  and  all  their  booty 
taken  from  them.  (Lir.  t.  16.)  Liry  distinctly 
calls  them  oo  this  occsaion  "nori  hastaa:"  bat  from 
this  time  they  took  an  actire  part  in  the  wan  of  tJie 
Etmacana  with  Boma.     The  conqaest  of  Veii  in 
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B.C.  SBfi,  had  indeed  tlie  eSeet  of  briagilg  fbe 
Bomana  into  immediate  collision  with  the  otin 
which  lay  next  beyond  it,  and  among  these  Tsi- 
qoinii  and  Volsinii  seem  to  bare  taken  the  ksi 
AInady  in  b.  c.  389.  we  find  the  Tarqniniaiis  jds- 
ing  with  the  other  cities  of  Southern  Etmria  is  m 
attempt  to  recover  Sutrinm:  the  next  year  tlair 
territ<>i7  was  in  its  torn  invaded  by  the  BaaaBS,v!» 
took  the  towns  of  Cortuosa  and  Contenebn,  bodi 
l^aces  otherwise  unknown,  but  wliich  appear  to  haw 
been  depeodencita  of  TarquiniL  (liv.  n.  91  4.) 
Fnim  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  than  till  B.c 
.158,  when  the  Tarqniniana,  having  ravaged  lb 
Boman  temtoriee,  the  consul  C.  Fabius  naicM 
against  them,  bat  was  defeated  is  a  pitched  bLtli, 
and  307  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  ocesace 
were  put  to  death  in  the  Forum  of  Tarquinii, »  i 
sacrifice  to  the  Etruscan  deities.  (Liv.  viL  12,  Ii) 
Shortly  after,  we  find  the  TsrquiDiana  and  Fi£i«s 
again  in  arms,  and  in  the  first  battle  which  ocesnel 
between  them  and  the  Bomans  they  are  said  to  bn 
obtained  the  victory  by  patting  forward  their  jrieta 
with  flaming  torthea  and  serpents  in  tbor  \xais, 
to  strike  terror  into  their  sssaiUnts.  (Liv.  vii.  IS, 
17).  But  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  in  ti»: 
torn  by  C.  Hareins  Buiilos,  who  waa  named  dic- 
tator to  oppose  them;  and  two  years  later  (b.c 
354)  the  Kumans  took  a  sangainarj  revenge  bs  tb« 
massscre  of  their  prisoners,  by  potting  to  destlt.  ia 
tiie  Fomm  at  Rome,  358  of  the  captivea  takes  fnai 
the  Tarqninisns,  chiefly  of  noble  Iwrtli.  (Ji.  19 ) 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Tarquinisns  was  not  yet  sobdsed, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  Faliscana  aiid  Caeritej, 
who  now  for  a  short  time  took  part  against  £aE<*. 
they  continned  the  war  till  b.  c.  351,  who  tbiT 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  fbr  forty  ytsis. 
{lb.  19—22.) 

This  trace  appears  to  have  been  {sithfiillr  cb- 
served,  for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  hostilities  with 
Tarquinii   till  B.  c.   311,    when   the   Tarquinisa 
appear  to  have  united  with  the  other  cooicdense 
diiea  of  Etruria  in  attacking  the  Roman  cehcy  of 
Satrium.     They   were,  however,   de&ated   by  tba 
Boman  consul  Aemilius  Barbola,  and  again  tbe  next 
year  by  Q.  Fabius,  who  followed  up  his  victoy  by 
psssing  the  Ciminian  fbreat,  and  canying  his  sm 
for  the  first  time  into  Mortheiii  Etmria.    There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Tarqniniaiis,  though  net  matixMl 
by  name,  bore  a  part  in  this  contest  as  veil  as  in  th 
great  battle  at  the  Vadimonian  lake  in  the  feUsiriif 
year  (b.  c.  309),  as  we  find  them  soon  after  nubs; 
their  snbmiasioo  to  Borne,  and  parchasingthe  iamar 
of  the  consul  Dedas  by  sending  him  sui^ilks  of 
com.     (Liv.  ix,  32,  35 — 39,  41.)      They  noir  di- 
tained  a  fresh  tmce  for  forty  yean  (/i.  41) :  sod 
from  this  time  we  hear  no  mote  of  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.    Whether  this  long  trace,  like  tbe 
last,  was  fsithfully  observed,  or  the  Tarquisiue  ma 
mon  joined  in  the  final  struggles  of  the  Eusscsa 
for  independence,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  ceitsa 
that  they  paasad,  is  common  with  the  other  cUrf 
cities  of  Etruria,  gradually  into  the  conriilini  d  d(- 
pendent  ailiee  of  Some,  which  they  retained  till  tke 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they  as  well  as  all  >i« 
other  Etmscans  obtained  the  full  Boman  6sBebiia 
(Ap]aan,iB.C.L49.)    Tbe  only  mention  of  Tarqaisii 
th^  occnn  in  tins  interval  is  daring  the  Seeoad 
Punic  War,  when  the  dtizena  came  fixwaid  Is  Isr- 
nish  the  expedition  of  Sdpb  with  siil.<<eth  far  Ui 
fleet.     (LiT.  zzviiL  45.)    Acconhng  to  ths  Uhr 
Coknianun  a  body  of  coknista  ma  atot  tfcillar  tf 
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Gracehna;  bat  though  it  U  there  teemed  "Colonia 
Taiqainii,"  it  ia  certain  that  it  did  not  retain  the 
title  of  a  oolonj  ;  Cicero  distinctly  Epeaka  of  it  aa  a 
"  mnnicipinm,"  and  the  Tarqoinienses  are  ranked 
bjr  Pliny  among  the  ordinary  municipal  towns  of 
Etmiia.  Its  municipal  rank  is  farther  confirmed 
by  inscriptions  recently  discovered  on  the  site.  (^Lib, 
Coi  p.  219  ;  Cic.  pro  Caec  4  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8  ; 
Ptul.  ui.  1.  §  50  ;  Ituer.  m  BuUeU.  d.  Ina.  Areh. 
1830,  pp.  198,  199.)  From  these  last  records  we 
learn  that  it  was  apparently  still  a  flonrishing  town 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  its  name  is  still 
foand  in  the  Tabnla  near  three  centaries  later 
(Tab.  PeuL")  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  snr- 
vived  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  (nred  its 
final  desolation  to  the  Saracens. 

At  the  present  day  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  is 
wholly  desolate  and  aniuhabtted ;  but  on  a  hill  about 
s  mile  and  a  half  distant  stands  the  modem  city  of 
CometOj  the  origin  of  which  does  not  date  farther 
back  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  centnry.  It  was  pro- 
bably peopled  with  the  surviTing  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
quinii.  The  site  of  the  latter  is  clearly  marked:  it 
occupied,  like  most  Etruscan  cities,  the  level  summit 
of  a  hill,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep,  though  not 
precipitoas  escarpments,  and  occupying  a  space  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  still  known  as  TurcAma, 
though  called  also  the  Piano  di  Cirita.  Hardly  any 
ruins  are  now  visible,  but  the  outline  of  the  walls 
may  be  traced  around  the  brow  of  the  bill,  partly  by 
foundations  still  m  tUu,  partly  by  fallen  blocks.  The 
highest  point  of  the  hill  (furthest  to  the  W.  and 
Dearest  to  the  Maria)  seems  to  have  served  as  the 
Arz'  or  citadel,  and  here  the  foundations  of  some 
buildings,  supposed  to  be  temples,  may  be  traced. 
Numemus  fragments  of  buildings  of  Koman  date  are 
also  visible,  and  though  insignificant  in  themselves, 
prove,  in  conjunctiou  with  the  inscriptions  already 
mentioned,  that  the  site  was  well  inhabited  in  Roman 
times.    (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  371 — 385.) 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  remains  now 
visible  at  Tarquinii  are  those  of  the  Necropolis,  which 
occupied  almo!>t  the  whole  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the 
city,  at  the  VV.  extremity  of  which  stands  the 
modem  town  of  Cometo.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
hill  (says  Dennis)  "  is  rngged  with  tumuli,  or  what 
have  once  been  such,"  whence  the  appellation  by 
which  it  is  now  known  of  ifontamzi  Vast  nam- 
bers  of  these  tomba  have  been  opened,  and  have 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  vases,  ornaments,  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity.  But  the  meet  importaut  aie 
those  of  which  the  walls  are  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  poaseas  a  doable  interest,  both  as  works  of  art 
and  from  the  light  they  throw  npon  Etruscan  man- 
ners. It  may  indeed  be  asserted  in  general  of  the 
paintings  in  tliese  tombs  that  while  the  influence  of 
Greek  art  is  nnqnestionably  to  be  traced  in  their  de- 
sign and  execution,  the  subjecta  represented  and  the 
manners  they  exhibit  are  purely  Etruscan.  The 
number  of  these  painted  tombs  found  at  Tarquinii 
greatly  exceeds  those  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site  of  any  other  city  of  Etruria;  but  they  still 
bear  only  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  tombs  opened,  so  that  it  is  evident  this  mode 
of  decoration  was  &r  from  general.  The  painUnga 
in  many  of  those  first  opened,  which  are  figured  in  the 
works  of  Uicaliand  Inghirami,  have  since  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  have  in  great  measoie  disap- 
peared. Debuted  descriptions  of  all  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  as  well  as  those  more  raoenUy 
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discovered,  will  be  foond  in  Dennis's  Etrnria  (voL  i. 
pp.  281—364.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TABBACI'NA  (Ta^^im,  Strab.;  Tafi^dicriya, 
Steph.  B. :  £th.  Tap^^aKwln)!,  Tarracinensis ;  Ter- 
racmi),  a  city  of  Latium  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  that  name,  but  originally  a  Volscian  city,  situated 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  from  Circeii, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Akxvb,  and  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Livy  that  this  was  its  Volscian  name, 
while  TaiTscina  was  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ennius 
ap.  Fest.  t.  V.  Anxur;  Liv.  iv,  59.)  The  name  of 
Anzar  is  frequently  used  at  a  much  later  period  by 
the  Roman  poets  (Hor.  <Sa<.  i.  5.  26;  Lacan.  iii. 
84;  Martial,  V.  1.6,  &C.),  obviously  becanse  Tar- 
rarina  could  not  be  introduced  in  verse;  but  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  all  other  prose  writers,  where  they  are 
speaking  of  the  Roman  town,  universally  call  it 
Tarracina.  The  Greek  derivation  of  the  latter  name 
suggested  by  Strabo  (v.  p,  233),  who  says  it  was 
originally  called  Tpax"^,  from  its  rugged  situation, 
is  probably  a  mere  etymological  fancy.  The  first 
mention  of  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  concluded  in  b.  c.  509,  in  which 
the  people  of  Tarracina  are  mentioned  in  common  with 
those  of  Ciroeii,  Antium,  &c.,  among  the  subjects  or 
dependencies  of  Rome.  (PoL  iii.  22.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain therefore  that  Tarracina,  as  well  as  Circeii,  was 
included  in  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
again  iitllcn  under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians,  pro- 
bably not  long  after  this  period.  It  was  certainly  in 
the  ponsession  of  that  people,  when  its  name  next 
appears  in  history,  in  b.  o.  406.  On  that  occasion 
it  was  attacked  by  K.  Fabius  Ambnstns,  and  takea 
by  a  sudden  assault,  while  the  attention  of  the  Vul- 
sdan  armies  was  drawn  off  in  another  directioo. 
(Liv.  iv.  57;  Diod.  xiv.  16.)  Livy  speaks  of  it  an 
having  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  power 
and  prosperity,  and  still  possessing  great  wealth, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  armies.  A  few 
years  afterwards  (b.  a  402)  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Roman  garrison  (Liv.  v.  8).  In  b.  o.  400,  it 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Roman  arms  under  Vale- 
rius Potitus,  and  though  his  first  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed, and  he  was  compelled  to  have  recoorae  to  > 
blockade,  it  soon  after  fell  into  hia  hands.  (76. 12, 
13.)  An  attempt  of  the  Volscians  to  recover  it  in 
397  proved  unsuccessful  (76.  16),  and  from  this 
time  the  city  continued  subject  to  Rome.  Nearly 
70  years  later,  after  the  conquest  of  Priveraum,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  secore  Tairadna  with  s 
Roman  colony,  which  was  established  there  in  B  a 
329.     (Liv.  viii.  2 1 ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  1 4.) 

The  condition  of  Tarracina  as  a  Roman  colony  it 
not  quite  clear,  for  Velleiua  notices  it  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  "  Coloniae  Latinas,"  while  Livy  cer> 
tainly  does  not  consider  it  as  such,  for  he  omits  it* 
same  among  the  thurty  Latin  coloniea  in  the  time 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  while  he  on  two  occa- 
sions mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  other  mari- 
time colonies,  Antiam,  Mintumaa,  &&  In  commoB 
with  these,  the  citizens  of  Tarraeina  in  vain  con- 
tended for  exemption  from  military  aervioe  during 
the  Second  Punio  War,  and  at  a  hter  period 
fluimwl  exemption  from  naval  service  ilaOL  (Liv. 
zxvii.  38,  xxxvi.  3.)  There  rai^  theiafare,  be  no 
doabt  that  Tarracina  was  a  "  cok)oia  maritima 
eivimn,"  and  it  seems  to  have  early  beoom*  ooa  of 
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th«  most  important  of  tin  maritima  towm  mbjact 
to  B«m.  Its  poaition  on  tha  Ap{aaa  Way,  wbieh 
ben  first  touched  on  tha  Ka(Stnb.T.  p.  233;  Hot. 
Sat.  i.  5. 26),  doobtleaa  contributed  toils  pniaperitjj 
and  an  artificial  fact  aeema  to  have  in  aome  defcree 
anppfiad  the  want  of  a  natural  harbour.  (Lir. 
zxTii.  4.)  In  a  military  pmnt  of  riew  alao  its  pod- 
tioa  waa  important,  as  commanding  the  paasage  of 
the  Appian  Way,  and  the  narrow  defile  of  Lautulae, 
which  waa  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
00  the  side  of  FundL    (LIt.  zzii.  15.)     [Lai^ 

Under  the  Bomao  Bepublio  Taimeina  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  a  considerable  and  flourishing 
town.  Cicero  repeatedly  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
customary  halting-placea  od  the  Appian  Way,  and 
Ibr  the  same  reason  it  is  mentioned  by  Horace  on 
his  Journey  to  Bnmdnsium.  (Cic  ch  OraL  ii.  59, 
ai  FttTn.  vii.  23,  ad  AU.  viL  5;  Hot.  Sat  i.  5. 
86:  Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  12;  VaL  Max.  viiL  1.  §  13.) 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  ciril  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Tarraeina  was  ooenpiad  by  the  latter 
with  three  cohorts  under  the  praetor  BntiHua 
Lupus,  but  they  abandoned  their  poet,  when  Fompey 
withdrew  to  Bmndusium.  (Caes.  J3.  C  i.  24;  Cic. 
ad  Att,  TiiL  11,  B.)  Again,  during  the  ciril  war 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellins,  Tarradna  was 
tridently  regarded  aa  a  place  of  importanoe  in  a 
military  pdnt  of  view,  and  was  occupied  by  die 
partisans  of  Vespasian,  but  was  wrested  from  them 
by  L.  VitaUins  just  before  the  death  of  hia  bratber. 
(Tac.  BuL  iii.  57,  76,  77.)  It  was  at  Tarraeina 
alao  that  the  funeral  convoy  of  Geraianicns  was  met 
by  bis  cousin  Dmsns  and  the  chief  personages  of 
Boma.  (Id.  Aim.  iii.  2.)  The  neighbourhood 
aeems  to  hsTe  been  a  CiTourite  nte  for  rillaa  under 
the  Soman  Empire:  among  othen  the  Emperor 
Domitian  had  a  rilla  there  (Martial,  v.  I.  6);  and 
it  waa  at  another  villa  near  the  town,  on  the  nisd  to 
twM,  that  the  emperor  Galba  was  bora.  (Suet. 
Gait.  4.)  In  addition  to  the  other  natural  adTan- 
tages  of  the  situation,  there  existed  mineral  springs 
in  the  neigbbonrhood,  which  seem  to  hsYe  been 
much  frequented.  (Martial,  t.  1.  6,  z.  SI. 8.)  The 
important  positioo  of  Tarraeina  doubtless  ptevented 
its  &lling  into  decay  as  long  as  the  Western  Empire 
lubaiated.  Ita  name  ia  foond  in  the  Itineraries  as  a 
"dTitas*  (/lm.i4iK.  pul87;  ltm.Sier.  Pl61I), 
and  STen  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  dominion  it 
ai^Mars  aa  a  fortreaa  of  importance  during  the 
Oothie  wars.     (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  2,  4,  &e.) 

Tha  pcsitian  of  Tarradna  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pomptine  Marshes,  just  where  a  projectiug 
ridge  of  the  Volscian  mountains  runs  down  to  the 
sea,  and  separates  the  marshy  tract  on  the  W.  from 
a  similar  but  much  smaller  tract  oo  the  E.,  which 
extends  from  thence  towards  Fundi,  must  in  all  ages 
have  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
dty  stood  oa  the  hill  above  the  marshes.  Horace 
distinctly  describes  it  aa  standing  on  lofty  rocks,  which 
ware  conspcnous  afar,  from  their  white  colour: — 

"  Impositom  sazis  late  candentiboa  Anznr  " 

(Hor.  Sat,  i.  5.  26);  and  the  same  circumstance  is 
alluded  to  by  other  Latin  poets.  (Lncan,  iii.  84; 
Sil.  Ital.  viiL  392.)  Livy  alao  describes  the  original 
Volidan  tovra  aa  "  luoo  alto  situm  "  (t.  12),  though 
it  extended  also  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  marshes  C  urbs  prona  in  paludes,"  iv.  59).  At 
« later  period  it  not  only  spread  itself  down  the  hill, 
tat  oooopied  a  considerable  level  at  the  foot  of  it  j 
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(aa  the  modem  ca^  atiO  im\  m  ii  ai^ia- 
hood  of  the  port.     Thisfastaaitdwihiiha 
in  great  part  artifidal,  bat  theeoaoBsiT^ur 
port  at  Tarracna  is  noticed  by  Lin  aar<  a 
B.  c:  2ia     (Lit.  xxvb.  4.)    I:  w  ans:; 
enlarged  and  nconsiniiaed  mdv  iebai  is- 
pire,  probably  by  Tnjan,  sad  apis  »a. .; 
Antoninns  Pina.     (Capit.  AwL  P.  i.)  b-c^ 
are  siill  distinctly  visble,  sad  tb:  <U(  ^tl:  i 
the  ancient  basin,  smnoedcd  by  s  ss^  T-t. 
may  be  deariy  traced,  thsu^  lbs  pmr  -^  i 
it  is  now  filled  irith  sand.    CmaiaMi  pnA  e 
the  andent  walla   aba  sdQ  i^u.  tB£i2i 
partly  in  the  polygocal  style,  pnlv  a  atia 
nceot  style  known  to  tlia  BaoBBS  s>  '  op  i:^- 
tum.*    Several  Boctent  tarala  nj  r^^  IE  :• 
buildings  of  Booiaa  date  an  tS  eac  x  ^^• 
modem  aty  and  aks^  the  line  tf  (be  Va  izi. 
The  modem  catbedral   atan^  a  tb  £■  i  ~ 
ancient  temple,  of  whieh  only  iht  aiianam  ~ 
two  colnmna   remain.      This   is  SEOea^  c^. 
though  on  very  uncertain  aatbcay.  t  ietm  i 
Apollo.    The  most  edebEaled  d  i»  JBza  t 
Tameina  was,  howrrer,  that  ef  i^'-B,  rU.  '> 
noticed  by  Liry    (xxviiL    11,  xL  «5>  •.<  j> 
especial  warship  of  tl^  deity  in  the  Vilias  ir 
under  the  title  of  Jiqiiter  Anxoras  is  sliEac  :i ' 
Virgil  (/I  eit.  vii.  799).     He  »aa  rtpamai  ,•  i 
ate  told  by  Serrios)  as  a  bcaal^  jioL  u  3 
figure  of  the  deity  ooiresponding  ts  lia>  fairs-i 
is  found  on  a  fin—'*'^  cobb  of  the  VftiK  3qj^. 
(Eekhel,  voL  T.  pt  S40.)    It  is  jaekaUr  2B  .• 
temple  was  aituaied   in  the  b^bsA  fBt  s  j 
dty,  very  probably  in  the  ancaent  aoM.  vtl  <- 
cupied  the  amninit  of  a  hiU  above  tb(  ten.  ':a 
remaina  of  its  walla  and  sBbstinctiHB  vt  Shtts- 
tant 

Tarraeina  was  distant  hj  the  Via  App>C  ~* 
finn  Borne,  and  18  from  the  Fetoi  A^jc.  ;'> 
Ant.  pt  107;  Itm.  Bier.  ^  611;  'VtsfaL  L: 
KaaqK  p. 68.)  Three  milea  frsB  lk(i?,i:'-* 
side  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  well  as  of  the  ai^<t  - 
was  frequently  used  by  tnvellen,  ass  ^  i^=^ 
of  Feronia,  celebrated  by  Horace,  tigilhs'^'-^ 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  [Fbbou.]  [tfi^. 

TA-BRACO  (Tb^^ok^,  PnL  il  6.  §  K.  >^ 
andent  dty  of  Spain,  probably  iwiided  tv  ^  i  - -" 
nicians,  who  called  it  rorciaa,  wUcb,  ici»£^  ^ 
Bochart,  meana  " a  (atadeL'  TUiBBiBVK.r 
babiy  derived  from  its  sitaaticB  oa  a  bf'  :^ 
between  700  and  800  feet  above  the  scs:  >k-', 
we  find  it  chaiacteriaed  w  "  aice  fOtesi  lir'' 
(Anson.  Oar.  Uri.  9;  et  Msrt.  x.  lOt)  i« 
seated  on  the  river  Sokis,  on  a  lay  of  :k  IL-r 
Internum,  between  the  Pyieneis  a>d  uc  '•■' 
Ibems.  (Mela,  5.  6  ;  Plin.  Bl  3.  a  11  <"7 
xxii.  22)  mentions  a  "  portna  Tinin«"«=''" 
cording  to  Eratosthenes  (q>.  Strai-B-^  "-'" 
had  a  naval  station  or  roads  (mimt!*'!-'^' 
Artamidoms  (op.  StnA.  L  e.;  Pslyb.  i  ''•  "'• 
with  more  probability  that  it  bad  ntce.  •ai.-o.'^' 
even  an  anchoring  place;  and  Su^  lia^  ^" 
it  iAl^ums.  Thia  answers  beoer  a  ia  f^ 
condition ;  for  though  a  mole  was  coatmai'  -  '-^ 
ISth  centoiy  wiih  the  materials  of  the  i"^^ 
{Oiitheatrs,  and  another  sabaequeetlrVTisi^!^ 
man  named  John  Snaith,  it  still  dsdi  kM  ^, 
protedian  fiir  ahippng.  (Forifk  B^S"^  '.' 
Spait,  p.  222.)  Tanaoe  lay  oa  the  oas  n: 
along  the  Su  coast  of  Spun.  {ItmL.AMt.yt-9\^ 
399,  448,  452.)     It  waa  fcctifiBi  sod  aai  a' 
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y  the  brothers  Pnbliaa  and  Cneius  Sdpo, 
rerted  it  into  s  fortran  and  araenal  against 
thaginiuia.  Sabseqaentlj  it  became  the 
>f  the  province  named  after  it,  a  Roman 
and  "  eooTentDS  juridicas."  (Plin.  /.  c. ; 
n.  L  78;  Solin.  23,  26;  Poljb.  x.  34;  Lit. 
Steph.  B.  p.  637  )  Aagastns  vioteied  at 
after  his  Caatabrian  campwgn,  and  bestowed 
arks  of  hononr  on  the  citj,  among  wliich 
hoDomry  titles  of  "  Colonia  Victriz  Togata  " 
>V>nia  Julia  Victriz  Tarracanensis."  (Gmt. 
.382;  Oielli,  no,  3127;  coins  in  Eckhel, 
;  Flora,  Mid.  iL  p^  579  ;  Hionnet,  L  p. 
p2.  tpL  104;  Seatiiii,p.202.)  According 
(L  c.)  it  was  the  richest  town  on  that  coast, 
ibo  (t.  c.)  represents  its  population  as  equal 
of  Carthago  Nora.  Its  fertile  plain  and 
bores  are  celebrated  by  Martial  and  other 
ind  its  neighboarhood  is  described  as  pro- 
good  wine  and  flax.  (Mart.  z.  104,  ziiL 
it.  Ital.  iii.  369,  zr.  177;  Plin.  ziv.  6.  s.  8, 
s.  2.)  There  are  still  many  important 
remains  at  Tarragona,  the  present  name 
aty.  Part  of  the  bases  of  Urge  Cyclopean 
!ar  the  Qaarttl  dt  Pilatoi  are  thonght  to  be 
'  to  the  Bomani.  The  bnilding  Jnst  men- 
now  a  prison,  is  said  to  have  been  the  palace 
istos.  Bat  Tanaco,  like  most  other  ancient 
which  have  ccntinued  to  be  inhabited,  has 
nlled  to  ineces  by  its  own  citizens  for  the 
!  of  obtaining  bmlding  materials  The  am- 
itre  near  the  sea^shore  has  been  need  as  a 
.  and  bat  few  Teetiges  of  it  now  remain.  A 
1500  feet  long,  is  now  boilt  over  it,  thongh 

>  of  it  are  still  to  be  traced.  Throaghoat 
m  Latin,  and  eren  apparently  Phoenician,  in- 
ns on  die  atones  of  the  honaes  proclaim  the 
ition  that  has  been  perpetrated.  Two  ancient 
Knts,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town, 
wwerer,  fiued  rather  better.  The  first  of  these 
ignifioent  aqoednet,  which  spans  a  valley  about 
{ram  the  gates.  It  is  700  feet  in  length,  and 
tiert  arches,  of  which  there  are  two  tiers,  are 
t  high.  The  mannment  on  the  KW.  of  the 
md  also  ahoot  a  mile  distant,  ia  a  Roman 
bre,  Tulgarly  caSed  the  "  Tower  of  the  Sd- 

but  there  ia  no  anthority  for  assnming  that 
'ere  buried  here.  (Cf.  Ford,  Bemdbook,  p. 
Mq.;  Florex,  Etp.  Sagr.  xziz.  p.  68,  seq.; 
»,  i>iccK>iiL  Tiii  p.  898.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RBACONENSIS  PKOVINCIA  (called  by 
iieeks  Tn^^amrDffia,  Ptol.  ii.  6,  Tiii.  4  §  5, 
•nd  ISttpla  ii  wepl  Ta^^dcura,  Dion  Cass.  liii. 

>  fint  constituted,  as  already  remarked  [Vol. 
1081],  the  prorince  of  H;mmm«  Citerior.  It 
>ed  its  new  appellation  in  the  time  of  Angnstns 
its  chief  city  Tanaco,  where  the  Romans  had 
lubed  themielTes,  and  erected  the  tribunal  of  a 
'■    The  Tairaconenais  wss  larger  than  the 

two  pnninoeB  put  together.  Its  boondaries 
on  the  E.  the  Han  Intemam;  on  the  N.  the 
"a,  which  separated  it  bam  Gallia,  and  fur- 
»estward  the  Maie  CanUbricnm;  on  the  W., 
r  loathward  as  the  Darins,  the  Atiantic  ocean, 
»low  that  point  the  province  of  Lnsitania;  and 
«  &  the  prorince  of  Lositsnia  and  the  province 
ctica,  the  bonodariea  of  which  have  been  abeady 
J"*!  (Mela,  iL  6;  comp.Strab.iii.pl  66;  Plin. 
>•  s.  35;  Hudan,  p  34.)  Thus  it  embrwied 
"""ten  provinces  of  Muraa,  Valencia,  Cata. 
'<  ^Tttgon,  Navarre,  Biicag,  Aituriat,  dalU- 
>U1L 
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eia,  the  N.  part  of  Portugal  as  bi  down  as  the 
Douro,  the  N.  part  of  Zeon,  nearly  all  the  CattUei, 
and  part  of  Andahtia.  The  nature  of  its  climate 
and  productions  may  be  gathered  ^m  what  has  been 
already  said  [Hispania,  Vol.  I.  p  1086.]  A  sum- 
maty  of  the  difiierent  tribes,  according  to  Uie  varione 
aniborities  that  have  treated  upon  the  subject,  fass 
also  been  given  in  the  same  article  [p  1083],  as 
well  as  the  particulars  respecting  its  government 
and  administration  [p  1081.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARRA6A  (Td^ayo,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  67),  called 
by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  43)  Tbrracha,  a  town 
of  the  Vascmes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4).  Now  Larraga,  (Cf.  Cellarins,  Orb. 
Ant.  i.  p.  91.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TABRHA  (Td^  Pansan.  iz.  16.^  13;  Theo- 
phiast.  H.P.'±2;  Steph.  B.  s. r. ;  Orac.  ap.  Eu$eb. 
P.  E.  p.  133,  ed.  Stephan.;  Tdfl^oi,  Stadiatm. 
§§  329,  330),  a  town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete 
between  Phoenice  and  Poedlassos,  one  of  the  earliest 
sites  of  the  Apollo-worship,  and  the  native  coontty 
of  the  writer  Lncillns.  For  Tarba  (Tapta,  Ptol.  iii, 
17.  §  3)  Mearsins  proposes  to  read  Tarrha  There 
can  be  Kttle  or  no  doubt  that  its  position  should  be 
fixed  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  glen  of  H6ghia  RmmdH,  where  the 
bold  hanging  mountains  hem  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river.  (Pashley,  TremU,  vd.  ii.  p  270).  The 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonti,  who  visited  Crste 
A.  D.  1415,  deecribes  considerable  remains  of  a 
temple  and  other  buildings  as  existing  on  the  mta  of 
the  ancient  city  {ap.  ComeJtu,  Crtta  Sacra,  vol,  L 
p  85>  [E.  B.  J.] 

TARSATICA  (TofwdTuto,  PtoL  ii.  17.  §  2), 
called  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  p  273,  Tharsaticnm,  a  place 
in  Illyricum,  on  the  road  from  Aqnileia  to  Siscia 
through  Libumia,  now  Tenat,  to  the  E.  of  Fiume. 
(Cf.  Pliny,  iii.  21.  s.  25  ;  Tab.  Peat)     [T.  H.  D.] 

TARSHISH.     [Taktessus.] 

TA'KSIA  (Topui'i),  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  37),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Carmania,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Nearchns.  The  conjecture  of  Vincent  (  Kojr- 
age  oflfearchm,  L  p.  362)  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  present  SAi-ai-Djerd  appears  well  founded. 
It  ia  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Themisteas  Promon- 
torium  of  Pliny  (vL  25)  as  suggested  by  Htiller. 
(Geosr.  Grooc.  i.  p  360.)  [V.] 

TATSSIUM  (Tdpono)-,  PtoL  ii.  16.  |  8),  a  place 
in  Pannonia  Inferior,  now  TVraace.       [T.  H.  D.] 

TATiSIUS  (Tdpnos),  a  river  of  Hysia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Zeleia,  which  had  its 
source  in  Mount  Temntis,  and  flowed  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  through  the  lake  of  Miletopolis, 
and,  issuing  from  it,  continued  its  north-eastern 
course  till  it  joined  the  Macestns.  (Strab.  ziiL  p 
p  587.)  Strabo  indeed  states  that  tha  river  flowed 
in  numerous  windings  not  fer  from  Zeleia ;  but  he 
can  scarcely  mean  any  other  river  than  the  one  now 
bearing  the  name  BaMketri,  and  which  the  Turks 
still  call  T'orso.  Hamilton  {Saearckei,  voL  iL  p 
106)  identifies  it  vrith  the  Kara  Su  or  Kara  Dm 
Su,  which  flows  into  Lake  Manii/at.        [L.  S.] 

TABSCRAS  (Tofxro^,  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p  10),  a  river  of  Colchis  fidling  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Sngames  and  the  Hippos.  (Cf.  Plin.  vi. 
4.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  called  Ta>- 
siaros  in  the  Tab.  Pent.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARSUS  (Tapir6t :  Etk.  TafHnir6s  or  Tafxriit). 
sometimes  also  called  Tars  (TapaoC),  Tersos  Tcp- 
ir^s),  Tharsus  (eofxr^i),  or  Tapahs  TfSs  rf  VJ^, 
to  distingnish  it  £ram  other  pbioea  of  the  same  name 
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WM  ths  chief  dtj  of  Cilicia,  ud  one  of  the  mod 
importut  pleeee  is  all  AiU  IBnar.  It  wu  litiutsd 
in  a  most  fertile  and  prodoctiTe  pUin,  od  both  lidee 
of  the  rirer  Cjdniu,  which,  at  a  didanca  of  70  stadia 
from  the  city,  flowed  into  a  lagoon  called  Rbepna  or 
tthegmi.  Tbia  lagoon  formed  the  port  of  Tama, 
and  was  connected  with  the  »m.  llie  aitoation  of 
the  dtj  was  most  faToonUe,  for  the  riTer  waa 
naTigable  np  to  Tama,  and  aereral  of  the  meet 
important  roads  of  Cilicia  met  there.  Its  fonndatian 
'»  aacribed  to  Saidanapalna,  the  Asajnian  king,  and 
the  very  name  of  the  dtj  aeema  to  indicate  its 
Semitic  origin.  Bat  the  Qrseks  daimed  the  honour 
of  haring  colonised  the  place  at  a  rmj  earl j  period ; 
and,  among  the  many  stories  related  bj  them  aboat 
the  colonisation  of  Tanas,  the  one  adopted  bj  Stnbo 
(xiT.  p.  673;  oomp.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  ascribes  the 
loandation  to  Aigirea  who  with  Triptolemns  airired 
then  in  search  of  lo.  The  first  really  historical 
mentioD  of  Tarsos  oocoia  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xe- 
nophon,  who  deacribes  it  as  a  gnat  and  wealthy 
d^,  aitoatad  in  an  eztenaire  and  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  passes  of  Uoont  Tanros  leading  into 
Cappadoeia  and  Lycaonio.  {Anab.  i.  i.  §  23,  &c.) 
The  dty  then  contained  the  paUoe  of  Syennasia, 
king  of  Cilida,  bnt  nrtoally  a  satrap  of  Persia,  and 
■n  eqnrrocal  ally  of  Cynu  when  he  marched  a^unst 
hia  brother  Artazerxes.  When  Cyms  arrived  at 
Tama,  the  dty  was  for  a  time  giren  up  to  phinder, 
the  troops  of  Cyrus  being  exasperated  at  the  loss 
snstainad  by  a  detachment  of  Cilidana  in  crossing 
the  mountains.  Cyms  then  oondnded  a  treaty  with 
Syenneais,  and  remained  at  Tarsns  for  20  days.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  we  no  longer  hear  of  kings; 
bnt  a  Fenian  aatrap  reaided  at  Tarsns,  who  fled 
befan  the  yonng  conqoeror  and  left  the  dty,  which 
anmndered  to  the  Hacedoniana  without  resistance. 
Alexander  himself  waa  detained  there  in  consequence 
of  a  dangerous  fever  broneht  on  by  bathing  in  the 
Cydnoa.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iL  4;  Cart  iiL  5.)  After 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Tanas  with  the  net  of  Cilicia 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  Sdeuddae,  except 
during  the  short  period  when  it  waa  connected  with 
Egypt  under  the  second  and  third  Ptolemy.  Pompey 
delrnred  Tarsus  and  Cilicia  from  the  dominion  of 
the  eaatem  despots,  by  making  the  country  a  Bomon 
prorinee.  Notvrithstonding  this,  Tanns  in  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  aided  with  the  former, 
who  on  thia  account  honoured  it  with  a  per- 
■onal  Tiait,  in  oooaeqamoe  of  which  the  Tareians 
changed  the  name  of  their  dty  into  Juliopolia.  (Caes. 
B.  Ale*.  66;  Dion  Cass,  zlvii.  24;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
Cassias  afterwards  punished  the  dty  for  this  attach- 
ment to  Caesar  by  oidering  it  to  be  plondered,  bnt 
H.  Antony  rewarded  it  with  municipal  freedom  and 
exemption  from  tozea.  It  is  well  known  how  Antony 
lecdved  Cleopatn  at  Tarsns  when  that  qoeen  sailed 
np  the  Cydnns  in  a  magnificent  vessel  in  the  disguise 
of  Aphrodite.  AupiustDs  snbaeqnently  increased  the 
&T0Gn  previously  beetowed  upon  Tarsus,  which  on 
coins  is  called  a  "  libera  civitos."  During  the  firet 
centuries  of  the  empre  Tonus  was  a  place  of  great 
importance  to  the  Bomans  in  their  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  and  Perdana.  The  emperor  Tacitus, 
hia  brother  Florian,  and  Maximinus  and  Julian  died 
at  Tanua,  and  Julian  waa  buried  in  one  of  its  sub- 
uiha.  It  continued  to  be  an  opulent  town  until  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was,  how- 
ever, token  from  them  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th 
century  by  the  emperor  Nicephoms,  but  waa  soon 
after  again  restcnd  to  them,  and  has  remained  in 
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thdr  hands  ever  since.  The  town  still  exislB  nads 
the  name  of  7>r*oo«,  and  though  greatly  redaad, 
it  ia  still  the  chief  town  of  that  part  of  Karamaik. 
Few  important  remains  of  antiquity  are  now  to  be 
seen  there,  bnt  the  country  around  it  is  as  delighifal 
and  as  prodnctive  as  ever. 

Tarsus  waa  not  only  a  great  commerdal  diy,  bet 
at  the  same  time  a  great  seat  of  lesnung  sod 
phiW>idiy,  and  Stnbo  (xiv.  p.  673,  &c)  gins  s 
long  list  of  eminent  men  in  philosof^y  and  Etos- 
tuR  who  added  to  its  lustre ;  but  none  of  them  ii 
more  illustrious  than  the  Apostle  Panl,  who  beko^ 
to  one  of  the  many  Jewish  families  settled  at  Tsrsos. 
{Acts,  X.  30,  xi.  30,  xr.  22,  41,  xxL  39;  coup 
PtoL  T.  8.  §  7;  Diod.  xiv.  20;  HierocL  p  ;04; 
Stadicuai.  Mar.  if.  §  156;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  f. 
2 1 4 :  Buasegger,  iZeueis  M  a  stem,  i.  1 .  p.  395,  fbU,  1 
p.  639,  foU.) 

Another  town  of  the  name  of  Tanne  is  aud  ts 
have  existed  in  Bithynio  (Steph.  B.  »  «.),  brt 
nothing  is  known  about  it.  [L.  S.] 


oonr  or  tabsco. 

TA'BTABTJS  (Tartaro),  o  river  of  Venelia,  mr 
the  borden  of  Gallia  Tnnspadano.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Athesis  (^Adige)  and  the  Piitas 
(Po);  and  its  waten  are  now  led  aside  by  arti£dil 
canals  partly  into  the  one  river  ond  partly  iats  the 
other,  so  that  it  may  be  called  indiKnally  a  tri- 
butary of  either.  In  ondent  timea  it  seems  to  hsn 
had  a  recognised  mouth  of  ita  own,  thoogfa  thk  ns 
even  then  wholly  artificial,  so  that  Pliny  calls  il  the 
"  foesiooes  Pkilistinae,  quod  alii  Tartarum  nxao!.' 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  In  the  npper  part  of  iB 
conne  it  formed,  as  it  still  does,  extensive  '■~'»l'«* 
of  which  Caedna,  the  general  of  Vitellina,  ikUfs^ 
availed  himself  to  cover  his  podtica  near  Hostilia. 
(Tac  But  iiL  9.)  The  river  is  here  still  calM 
the  Tartaro :  lower  down  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Canal  Biamxi,  and  after  posdng  the  town  of  AJiis, 
and  sending  off  port  of  its  w^-tere  right  and  iA 
into  the  Po  ond  Adige,  discharges  the  rest  by  die 
chonnel  now  known  as  the  Po  tS  Laaiie.  Ibe 
river  Atrianus  ('Arpioi^t  ■nrrafiii),  menliooed  ky 
Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  20),  could  be  no  other  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tartarus,  so  called  from  its  flowing  ly 
the  city  of  Adiia  ;  bat  the  channels  of  these  watoi 
have  in  all  ages  been  changing.  [E.  H.  &] 

TABTESSUS  (Topniffffij,  Herod.  L  163;  T«^ 
•niaa6t  and  Ta^«r^i,  Diodor.  Siculua,  Frag.  & 
xzv.),  a  district  in  the  south  of  Spain,  lyii^  lo  the 
west  of  the  Columns  of  Hercuke.  It  ia  new  the 
prevailing  opinio  among  biblical  critics  that  the 
Tarehish  of  Scripture  indicates  certain  t~^lM" 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  that  its  name  is  eqd- 
volent  to  the  Tortessus  of  the  Greek  and  Boiiaa 
writen.  The  connectian  in  which  the  name  of  Tar- 
shish  occnn  in  the  'Old  Testament  irith  tlioEe  <i 
other  places,  pdnts  to  the  most  western  Smits  of 
the  world,  as  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Geaat.  x.  4; 
1  Chnn.  i.  7 ;  Pmimi,  IxxiL  10;  /joaoi,  Ixvi.  19); 
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TABTESSUS. 
ce  mannerthe  wordTartanu,uid  ib  derirft- 
cdTCB,  areemplojred  by  Latin  writen  is  sy- 
a  with  the  West  (0Tid,ir«l.xiT.4I6;  SiL 
399;  Ciand.  EjniL  iii.  r.  14).    Tanhish 
in  Scripton  u  a  celebrated  emporium,  rich 
in,  lead,  Mirer,  and  other  eommodities;  and 
>nicians  are  represented  as  aailing  thither  in 
iya  (,Eadc.  xzrii.  12,  zxTiii  13;  J'eran.z. 
Jafa  speaks  of  it  aa  one  of  the  finest  colonies 
and  describes  the  Tynans  as  bringing  its 
to  their  market  (xziiL  1,  6, 10).    Among 
writeis  the  antiqoity  of  Tartassos  is  indicated 
nnytha  connected  with  it  (Strab.  iii.  p.  U9: 
dir.  4).     Bnt  the  name  is  need  by  them 
J  loose  and  indefinite  way.     Sometinias  it 
>r  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  the  Tagns  is  re- 
d   as  belonging  to  it  (Rutilins,  Itm.  L  S56; 
m  Rtfi».  i.  101;  Sil.  ItaL  ziii.  674,  &c.). 
genera]  it  appears,  either  as  the  name  of  the 
etis,  or  of  a  town  aitoatad  near  its  month,  or 
it  the  oonnt<7  sonth  of  the  middle  and  lower 
f  the  Baetis,  which,  in  the  time  of  Stiabo, 
abited  by  the  TnrdnlL    The  Baetis  is  called 
IS  by  Staaichoras,  quoted  by  Strabo  (iiL  p. 
d  by  ATienns  (Ops  Uarit.  L  224),  as  well 
>wn  sitnated  between  two  of  its  months ;  and 
i  Herod.  \y.  IS2)  is  of  opinion  that  the  mo- 
rn of  £.  iMcar  de  Barameda  stands  on  its 
lie  ooontry  near  the  lower  euone  of  the 
ras  called  Tartsssis  or  Tarlesia,  either  &an 
tT  or  from  the  town;  and  this  district,  as 
Ditbers  in  Spain,  waa  occupied  by  Phoenician 
nis,  which  in  Stiabo'a  time,  and  even  later, 
A  their  national  euatoms.    (Strab  iiL  pw  1 49, 
832;  Arr.  Eap.  Alex.  iL  16;  App.  Hitp. 
It.  Poq^ynig.  d»  Tkan.  L  p.  107,  ed.  Bonn.) 
ras  a  temple  of  Hercnles,  the  Phoenician 
b,    at   Tartessns,  whose  worship  waa  also 
imongst  the  neighbonring  Iberians.  (Arr.  i.c.) 
he  mid^e  of  the  serenth  oentniy  b.  c  some 
sailors  were  driven  thither  by  stress  of 
;  and  this  is  the  first  accoont  we  have  of 
ercoone  of  the  Oreeks  with  this  distant 
ian  colony  (Herod,  ir.  152).    Aboat  a  cen- 
ler,  some  Greeks   from  Phocaea  likewise 
t,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Arganthonius, 
the  Tartcesians,  renowned  in  antiquity  for 
at  age  which  he  attained.    (Herod,  i.  163; 
iL  p.  151.)    These  connections  and  the  vast 
oe  ef  Tartessns,  raised  it  to  a  gnat  pitch  of 
ity.     It  traded  not  only  with  the  mother 
,  bat  also  with  Aftica  and  the  distant  Css- 
%,  and  bartered  tlie  manufactures  of  Phoenicia 
ptodnctiooscf  these  countries  (Slrab.Lp.33; 
ir.  196;  cf.  Heeren,  Icken,  L  2.§§  2,  S). 
■e  and  prosperity  had  become  prorerbial,  and 
them  alluded  to  in  the  Tersee  of  Anacreon 
rofr.  iii    f.  151).     The  neighbonring  sea 
B  Tarteesinm,  Avian.  Or.  Mar.  64)  yielded 
■ny,  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  Roman 
S*1L  riL  16);  and  on  a  coin  of  Tartessos  are 
Med  a  fish  and  an  ear  of  grain  (Hionnet,  Med. 
f,  26).    We  are  nnaoqniunted  with  the  cir- 
{Mes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Tartessns  ;  bnt 
JpvbaUy  haTe  been  by  the  band  of  Hamilcar, 
iftaginian  general.   It  must  at  all  erents  have 
jVed  at  an  early  period,  since  Stiabo  (iiL  pp. 
(I),  Pliny  QiL  1,  ir.  22,  viL  48),  HeU  (iL  6), 
(But  Fr.  ii.),  aiid  others,  oonibanded  it  widi 
•ent  Pboeoidan  colooieii,  or  took  its  name  to 
■oaDt  appellaticQ  of  tfaenu        [T.  H.  D.] 
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TARCALTAE  (Tapojo^rai,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  19), 
a  people  of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.U.] 

TARVEDUM.    [Orcas.] 

TABUENNA  or  TABUANNA  (Topefan-a, 
Ptol.  iL  9.  §  8),  a  town  in  North  Gallia,  and 
according  to  Ptolemy  an  inland  town  of  the  Horini. 
[MoBnn.]  It  is  written  Temanna  in  the  Table, 
where  it  is  marked  a  capital  town,  and  the  modenr 
name  is  Tiroaeame.  It  is  mentiooed  in  ssrenl 
Roman  rontes.  The  distance  between  Gesoriacnm 
{Boulcgite')  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  Tamenna  does 
not  agree  with  the  true  distance;  nor  does  the  dis- 
tance in  the  same  Itin.  between  Tamenna  and  Cas- 
tellom  (Ca<as2)  agree  with  the  actual  measnrement 
In  both  instances  we  must  assume  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  numerals  of  the  Itin.  D'Anrille  says 
that  the  Roman  road  appean  to  exist  between 
Tirouemt  and  the  oonunenoement  of  the  Bcnlmoii, 
or  district  ot  Boulogae,  near  Dem,  where  it  passes 
by  a  phue  called  La  Ckanttie.  There  are  also  said 
to  be  traces  of  a  Roman  road  from  Itins  Fortos 
(  Wi$ta>a")  to  Timunnt.  [O.  L.] 

TABVESEDE  (/<.  Ant.  p.  379)  or  TABVES- 
SEDO,  according  to  the  Penting.  Table,  wss  a  place 
in  Rbaetia  on  the  rood  from  Mediolannm  leading  by 
Commn  to  Angusta  Vrndelicorum.  Its  exact  nts  is 
now  nnknown,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  sitnated 
near  Tom  di  VerceOa.  [L.  S.] 

TABVrSIUM  {raptlaum:  EA  Tarriaaons: 
Trevito),  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  pminea 
of  Venetia,  situated  on  the  left  Innk  of  the  river 
SIlis  (&fe),  about  15  miles  from  its  month.  The 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  gecgnphers, 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Silis  as  flowing  "  ez 
montibns  Tarrisanis,"  in  a  manner  that  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  municipal  town 
(Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  22),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  given  by  Mmatori  (/user,  pi  32S). 
After  the  fiU  of  the  Western  Empire  it  appears  as  a 
considerable  city,  and  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Pn>- 
oopins  during  the  Gotliio  Wars,  as  well  as  by  Cassio- 
dcrns  snd  Piiulus  Diaconus.  (Casaiod.  For.  x.  27; 
Procop.  £.  (7.  iL  29,  iiL  1,  2;  P.  Disc.  Biit  Ltmg. 
ii.  12,  iv.  3,  V.  28,  &c.)  It  retained  this  considera- 
tion throaghont  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  fiou- 
riahing  city  under  the  name  of  TVerisa.    [E.  H.  B.] 

TABUS  (TViro),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
one  of  the  soothem  tributaries  of  the  Padns,  which 
crosses  the  Aamilian  Way  between  5  and  6  mile* 
west  of  Parma.  (Plm.  iiL  16.  a.  20;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARUSATES  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (£.  O. 
iii.  27)  among  the  Aquitanian  peoples  who  sub- 
mitted to  P.  Crsssns:."  Vocates,  Tanisatea,  Elu- 
sates."  After  Crassus  bad  defeated  the  Sotiitfss 
[.SoniiTBi]  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Vocates, 
and  Tarasates,  a  statement  which  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  their  position.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  places  the 
Tamsates  between  the  Succasses  and  Bssshocates; 
but  the  HSS.  resding  in  Pliny  seems  to  be  Latu- 
sates,  which  probably  should  be  Tomsatss,  There 
appears  to  be  no  variation  in  the  name  in  the  USS. 
of  Caesar.  D'Anrille  conjectures  that  the  name 
Tamsates  is  preeerved  in  2W«m,  or  Temtant,  a 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Aire.  The  town  cf  ^trs  is 
on  the  Aturis  (A  dour).  [G.  L. j 

TABUSCONIENSES,  as  the  name  stands  in 
Haiduin's  edition  of  Pliny  (iv.  4),  but  the  read-' 
ing  is  doubtfuL  Harduin  found  TarBcuntnuenses  in 
five  HSS.,  and  there  are  other  variations.  Besides 
Taraeoon  on  the  iUoiw,  there  is  ranissm  on  the 
4b  a 
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Arriige,  a  bnndi  of  th*  Gammt.  This  Tuucm 
u  in  the  Pcf»  de  Foix,  and  in  a  TaDey  at  the  foot 
of  Um  PjiMMM,  which  dreanutaooe  aeema  to  indi- 
cate mora  profaablj  tha  poaitioD  of  a  imall  tribe  or 
people  than  that  of  Tarateom  on  the  Shtmt.  Thii 
Tanuotm  en  the  Arriige  ia  mentioned  in  middle 
a|^  docnmenta  nnder  the  name  of  Caatnun  Taraaca 
Plinj'a  Tanuoonienaea,  or  whaterer  may  be  the  tme 
name,  an  eanmetsted  among  the  Oppida  Latina  of 
Natbonenaia.  [G.  L.] 

TASCIACA,  a  town  in  Gallia,  pUced  b;  the 
TaUe  between  ATarienm  (^Bourga)  and  Caeaaro- 
dnnnm  (rotm).  The  first  atatioo  from  Avaricam 
b  Gabiia,  anppoaed  to  be  CAoiru  on  the  CMer, 
and  the  next  is  Taseiaea,  Boppaaed  to  be  TWa,  alao 
on  tha  Our,  Bat  tha  nimiber  xziiiL  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  name  of  Taadaca,  which  nnmber 
sboold  npnaent  the  distanoa  £ram  Ckatrii  to  Tezie, 
is  nearlj  the  diatanoe  between  Tez^  and  Timrt, 
and  aooordinglj  there  is  some  error  here.  The 
Table  gires  no  distance  between  Taseiaea  and 
Caesarodnnnm.  (IKAnviUe,  tfotioe;  Ukert,  Gal- 
Um.")  [6.  L.] 

TASCOMI  ii  the  name  of  a  Gallio  people  in  the 
Marfaonansia,  mentianad  bj  Pliny  (iiL  4),  as  the 
name  ia  read  in  fire  MSS.  There  ia  a  email  rirer 
raaom  or  T'eaoon,  which  flowa  into  tha  2VinB,  near 
UomlcailKm.  D'Anville  qnotea  a  lifs  of  S.  Th<o- 
dard,  aicbbiabop  of  ifartoime,  which  speaks  of  tliis 
rirer  as  called  Taaco  hj  the  people  of  that  part,  and 
as  the  limit  between  the  territories  of  the  Toloaani, 
or  people  of  TVwIoiiae,  and  the  Catorcenaea,  or  pao- 
]de  of  Cakor$.  This  is  a  ridaable  passage,  for  it 
shows  how  far  north  the  Maibonansis,  to  which  the 
territory  of  T'oabiisa  belonged,  extended  in  this 
part  of  ita  frontier;  and  it  alao  confirma  tha  oonjec- 
tnre  aboat  the  northern  limits  of  the  Rateni  Prorin- 
cialea  [Bl'tebi],  who  were  also  bdoded  in  the 
Narbonensia.  [Q.  L,] 

TASTA.     [Datii.] 

TATTA  LACUS  (4  Tiirra),  a  Uigt  aalt  lake  on 
the  frontiers  between  Ljcaonia  and  (Hlatia;  it  had 
originally  belonged  to  Phiy^,  bnt  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  Lycaooia.  Its  waters  were  so  impreg- 
nated with  brine,  that  any  safaatance  dipped  into  it, 
was  immediately  incrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  salt; 
•Ten  birds  flying  near  the  surface  had  their  wings 
moistened  with  the  aaline  parlidea,  so  as  to  become 
incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  to  be  easily 
caogbt.  (Strab.  xii.p.S68;  Flin.xxxL  11,45;  Dios- 
eorid.  t.  126.)  Stepbanns  Byz.  (a.  v.  horluor)  speaks 
of  a  salt  lake  in  Fhiygia,  which  he  calls  Attaea 
("Arraia),  near  which  there  was  a  town  called 
Botienm,  and  which  ia  probably  tha  aame  aa  Lake 
Tatta.  The  Turks  now  call  the  Uke  TWo,  and  it 
still  proTidea  all  the  aurnnnding  coontry  with  aalL 
(Lei^  Atia  Minor,  p.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

TAUA.      [Taum.] 

TAUA  (Tain,  Stepb.  B.  «.«.;  Toa^  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  50  ;  Taba,  7(m.  Ant.  p.  153),  a  town  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  aitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Canopic 
arm  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  tlie  city  of  Nancratis.  It  was 
tha  capital  of  the  small  Phthemphnthic  Nome  (Plin. 
T.  9.  a.  9),  and  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  preaent  Thaouah.  (D'Anrille,  Memoire  tar 
TEgypU,  toL  i.  p.  82.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TAUCHI'RA  or  TEUCHI'RA  (Taixt'pa,  Herod. 
iT.°17I,etalii;T(^cipa,  HierocL  p.  732;  Plia  T. 
5.  a.  5,  &C.),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
founded  by  Cyrene.  It  lay  200  stadia  W.  of  Pto- 
kmais.    Under  the  Ptolemits  it  obtained  the  name 


TADRANIA. 

of  AiainoS.  (Strab.  xriL  pi  836;  IMa,  L  8;  TEs. 
L  c)  At  a  later  period  it  became  a  Bomsn  aiatj 
{Tab. PevL),  and  was  fortified  by  Jualinian.  (Fn>- 
cop.  ife  i4«dL  ri.  3.)  Tanchiia  was  particularly  nottd 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele,  in  honour  of  whom  aa 
annnal  ftstiTal  was  celebrated.  (Syncs.  £f.  3)  It 
is  the  same  town  erroneously  written  Topcxt  by 
Uiodoms  (xriU.  20).  It  is  still  called  TooUro.  (Cf 
Delia  CeUa,  Viagg.  f.  198;  Pacho,  Pojqe,  p. 
184.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TA-VTOM  (Tooirfor,  To&of)  or  TAVTA,  a  tora 
in  the  centra]  put  of  eastern  Galatia,  at  aooie  &- 
tance  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rirer  Halri,  ns 
the  chief  town  of  the  Galatian  tribe  of  tha  Tncsi, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importme, 
being  the  point  at  which  fire  oraixof  the  gnat  nads 
met.  (Plin.  t.  42;  Strab.  xii.  jt.  567;  PtoLr.  4. 
§  9;  Steph.  B.  f.  v.  'Aymfa;  HiencL  p.  G96;  ft 
Ant.  pp.  201,  203.)  It  contained  a  temple  wixk  a 
coloaaal  brooie  atstae  of  Zens.  Leake  (jiaia  Jfiior, 
pi  311)  ia  strongly  inclined  to  beliera  that  TUarwa 
occopias  the  site  of  ancient  Tarinm;  but  Baaiiliia 
(Jiesearctet,  L  p.  379,  &c.)  and  moat  other  geo- 
graphers, with  much  more  probability,  rrgaid  the 
mina  of  Bogkat  Kiati,  6  leagues  to  tiia  nanh-mt 
of  Jttzgat  at  Jutghat,  aa  the  remains  of  Tarin. 
They  are  situated  on  the  alope  of  Mty  and  rtecp 
neb  of  limestone,  some  of  whirli  are  adorned  with 
scnlptores  in  nlief.  There  are  also  the  SnadatieDa 
of  an  immense  building,  which  are  bdicred  to  bs 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  (Camp,  HsnibiB 
in  the  Journal  <jf  tkt  Sag.  Geogr.  Sac  toL  m.  j. 
74,  foil.;  Cramer,  .<la*>  Minor,  u.  p.  98.)    [L  S]. 

TAULA'NTII  (TavXarruM,  Ptid.  in.  13.  §3),  a 
people  of  Soman  Illyria,  in  tin  neighbonrimd  rf 
Epidamnns  and  Dyrnchinm.  In  andant  times  thrr 
were  a  powerful  tribe,  possessing  sereral  dties,  asd 
goremed  by  their  own  kings,  bat  anbeeqoaitly  thg 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  kings  of  ISyris, 
snd  at  the  time  when  the  Bomans  waged  war  with 
Teuta  tbey  had  aunk  into  insignificance.  (CI 
Tbncyd.  i.  24:  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  5;  Ueh,  iL  3; 
Lit.  xIt.  26  ;  Plin.  iii.  22.  a.  26.)  Aristotl;  relates 
that  they  bad  a  method  of  preparing  meed  bam 
honey.     (_Mir.  Atue.  t.  ii.  p.  71 6.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

TAUM,  TAUS,  or  TAVA  (Taaia  Anqiea.  PuJ 
ii.  3.  §  5),  a  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barfaara. 
(Tac.  iljr.  22.)    Saw  Fritk  of  Tag.     [T.H.D.] 

TAUM  (AD),  a  place  in  the  S£.  of  Bricansis 
Bomana,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  loeni  (JTiA.  iVat) 
Probably  Tttrmmdh.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TAUNUS  HONS,  a  range  of  hills  in  westKn 
Germany,  beginning  near  the  rirer  Nicer  (Aecier), 
and  running  northward  till  they  reach  the  poist 
where  the  Moenus  (Afoai)  joins  the  Rhan& 
(Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  3;  Tac.  Ann.  L  56,  zS.  28.) 
This  range  of  hills  still  bean  its  aneioit  name, 
though  it  is  Bometimea  amply  called  the  Hake,  that 
is,  the  Height,  Taonna  being  probably  the  CdDc 
word  Dun  or  Daun,  which  aignifiea  a  height,  b 
Tarious  pbuxs  along  this  range  of  hills  Bomaa 
inscriptions  bare  been  found,  in  which  Cma  Tan- 
nensea  are  mentioned,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  once  existed  a  town  of  the  Bacne  cf 
Taanna.  (Otelli,  InicripL  noa.  181,  4981,  49S2; 
Wilhelm,  Gtrmmitn,  p.  44.)  [L.  &] 

TAURA'NIA,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentJoDed 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  a.  9)  aa  haring  m  his  time  en- 
tirely disappeared,  like  Stabiaa,  He  aSbris  no  doe 
to  ita  position.  The  name  of  Tanraaia  (Tauyatfa) 
is  fixmd  also  in  the  older  editioBa  of  Stit^baat  of 
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Bjziatinm ;  bnt  it  appears  that  the  true  reading  is 
Tanrasia.     (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  ed.  Hein.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

TAURAMI'TIUM,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major 
Ijing  N.  of  Tigranocerta,  in  the  direction  of  Ar- 
taxata.  (Tac  Atm.  ziv.  24 ;  Cf.  Moses  Chor.  I  5; 
Bitter,  Erdhmth,  z.  f.  650,  sq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAURA'SIA  (Tauraif),  an  ancient  dtj  of  Sam- 
sinm,  in  the  co^try  of  the  Hirpini  situated  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  rirer  Galor,  abont  16  miles  above 
its  jenction  with  the  Tanums.  The  name  of  the 
citj  is  known  onlj  from  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  L.  Sdpio  Barbatns,  which  records  it  among  the 
cities  of  Samnium  taken  bj  him  during  the  Third 
Samnits  War.  (Orell.  Inacr.  550.)  It  was  probably 
taken  bj  assanlt,  and  snfiered  sererel;,  for  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  the  town  occnra  in  history  :  bat 
its  territory  ("ager,  qni  Taorasinomm  fneiat"), 
which  was  doubtless  coi^scated  at  the  same  time,  is 
mentioned  long  afterwards,  as  a  part  of  the  "  ager 
publicos  popnli  Bomani,"  on  which  the  Apnsn  Li- 
gurians  who  had  been  removed  from  their  own 
abodes  were  established  by  order  of  the  senate. 
(Liv.  zl.  38.)  These  Ligtirians  appear  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  pUio  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
inarus  near  its  janction  with  the  Calor ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modem  village  of  TaM- 
ragi,  though  16  miles  further  S.,  retains  the  name, 
and  marks  (approzimataly  at  least)  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tanrasia. 

Several  modem  writers  identify  these  Tamanni 
Campi  with  the  Anisini  Campi  near  Beneventiun, 
which  were  the  scene  rf  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhos  1^  M'. 
Curins  Dentatus  (Flor.  i.  18;  Oroa.  iv.  2),  and  the 
suggestion  is  probable  enongh,  though  unsupported 
by  any  anthority.     [Bbhevkstum.]     [E.  H.  B.] 

TAURAUNITES.    [BAORAnDAiiDra.] 

TAUBE'SIUM  (Taup^o-io*,  Procop.  de  Aed.n.  1. 
p.  366),  a  place  in  Moeaia  Superior,  near  Scnpi  or 
Jnstiniana  Prima.  It  was  situated  in  the  Haemns, 
not  fiir  from  the  borders,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Justinian.  (Cf.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  79, 
•d.  Smith.)  [T.H.D.] 

TAUIil  (TaSpoi,  Strab.T{L]>.S08),tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  Chersonesus  -  Taorica,  or  modem  Crimea. 
They  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  Cimmerians, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scy- 
thians. (Herod,  iv.  II,  12;  Heeren, /deen,  i.  2. 
p.  271 ;  Mannert,  iv.  p.  278.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  divided  into  several  tribes  :  bnt  the  two  main 
divisions  of  them  were  the  nomsd  Tsnri  and  the 
agricultural.  (Strab.  vii.  p.311.)  The  farmer  pos- 
Bosed  the  nortbem  part  of  the  country,  and  lived 
on  meat,  mare's  milk,  and  cheese  prepared  from  it. 
The  agricultural  Tauri  were  somewhat  more  civil- 
ised ;  yet  altogether  they  were  a  rade  and  savage 
people,  delighting  in  war  and  plunder,  and  parti- 
culmrly  addicted  to  piracy.  (Herod,  ir.  lOS ;  Strab. 
-viL  p.  308 ;  Mebi,  ii.  I ;  Tac  Am.  ziL  17.)  Never- 
tbeless,  in  early  times  at  least,  they  appear  to  have 
been  tinited  under  a  monarchical  government 
(Herod,  iv.  1 19).  Their  religion  was  particularly 
gloomy  and  horrible,  consisting  of  human  sacrifices 
to  «  virgin  goddess,  who,  according  to  Ammianns 
Marceilinus  (xxii.  8.  s.  34),  was  named  Oreiloche, 
though  the  Greeks  regarded  her  as  identical  with 
their  Artemis,  and  called  her  Tanropolos.  (Soph. 
Aj.  172;  Eur.  Jph.  Tour.  1457;  Diod.  iv.  44; 
Ach.  Tat.  viii.  2  ;  Strab.  ziii.  535  ;  BSckb,  Inter. 
iL  p.  89.)  These  victims  consisted  of  shipwrecked 
persons,  or  Greeks  that  fell  into  their  hands.  After 
killing  them,  they  stuck  their  heads  upon  poles,  or, 
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according  to  Ammianus  ({.  c),  affized  them  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple,  whilst  they  cast  down  the  bodies 
from  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  stood.  (Herod, 
iv.  103 ;  Ov.  ex  Pont,  iil  2.  45,  seq.,  Trist.  iv.  4. 
63.)  According  to  a  tradition  among  the  Tauri 
themselves,  this  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  (Herod.  L  c.)  They  bad  also  a  cus- 
tom of  catting  off  the  heads  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
setting  them  on  poles  above  the  chimneys  of  their 
housea,  which  usage  they  regarded  as  a  protection 
of  their  dwellings  (/6).  If  the  king  died,  all 
his  dearest  friends  were  buried  with  him.  On  the 
decease  of  a  friend  of  the  king's,  he  either  cat 
off  the  whole  or  part  of  the  deceased  person's  ear, 
according  to  his  dignity.  (Nic.  Damasc.  p.  160, 
Orell.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAUKIA'NUM  (rroriaso),  a  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Brattinm,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me- 
tanros  (ifarro).  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela, 
who  places  it  between  ScylU  and  Metaurum.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
river,  while  the  town  of  Metaumm  was  on  its  N. 
bank.  Subsequeutly  all  trace  of  the  latter  disap- 
peare ;  bat  the  name  of  Tauriana  is  still  fi>and  in 
the  Tabula,  which  places  it  23  miles  S.  of  Vibo 
Vslentia.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8  ;  Tab.  PraL')  It  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Boman 
empire,  and  retained  that  dignity  down  to  the  time 
of  Gr^oiy  VII.,  when  the  town  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  Its  ruins,  however,  still  exist,  and 
the  site  is  said  to  retain  the  name  of  Traviano. 
(Holsten.  Not,  ad  Cbtotr.  p.  399;  BomaneUi,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  Tanroentum 
opjndnm  "  of  Pliny  (ill.  5.  s.  10),  which  he  mentions 
immedistely  after  the  "  Metaums  amnis,"  is  the  same 
pbce  that  is  called  by  MeU  Taurianum.  [E.  H.  B.I 

TAU-EICA  CHERSONE'SUS  (n  Taupiiri)  Xjp- 
aim^ai,  Ptol.  iii.  Arg.  2,  &c),  a  peninsula  stretch- 
ing into  the  Fontus  Enzinu!,  from  Sarmatia,  or  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  anciently  called 
Tapbros,  or  Taphrae,  now  the  isthmus  of  Peneop. 
The  peninsula  also  bote  the  name  of  Chersonesus 
Scythica,  and  was  sometimes  styled  simply  Taurica. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26 ;  Scylaz,  i.  pi  29,  Ends.)  It  is 
now  called  the  Crimea,  from  the  once  famous  city  of 
EM-Krim;  bnt  since  its  incorporation  with  the 
Russian  empire,  the  name  of  Taurica  has  also  been 
again  applied  to  it. 

The  isthmus  which  connecti  the  peninsula  with 
Sarmatia  is  so  slender,  being  in  some  parts  scarcely 
40  stadia  or  5  miles  across  (Sttab.  vii.  p.  308; 
Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  p.  314,  4th  ed.  1816),  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  in  a  very  remote  period 
Taurica  was  an  island.  (PUn.  I.  o. ;  cf.  Pallas, 
Vojiagte,  &c.,  ii.  p  3,  Fr.  Transl.  4to.)  The 
ancients  compared  it  with  the  Peloponnesus,  both  as 
to  size  and  shape  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310;  cf.  Herod,  iv. 
99);  and  this  comparison  is  sufficiently  happy,  ez- 
cept  that  Taurica  throws  out  another  smaller  penin- 
sula 00  its  E.  nde,  the  Bosporan  peninsuU,  or  penin- 
sula of  Kerttch,  which  helps  to  form  the  S.  bonndary, 
or  coast,  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  Chersonese  is 
about  200  miles  across  in  a  direct  line  from  Cape 
Tarchan,  its  eztreme  W.  point,  to  the  Strmtt  of 
Kerttch,  and  125  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  from  Pereeap 
to  Cape  KHeineit.  It  contains  an  area  of  aboat 
10,050  sqoan  miles.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
Taurica  consist  of  flat  plains  little  elevated  above 
the  sea ;   the  remainder  towards  the  S.  is  moan- 
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tainooi.  TIm  NW.  portion  of  the  knr  oons- 
tij,  or  that  wfaioh  wmld  lit  to  the  W.  of  a  lina 
dnwn  firam  th*  iithmiu  to  the  moath  of  the  liTcr 
Alma,  eouiiti  of  a  uady  loil  intenpenad  with 
■alt  lakes,  an  eridenoe  that  it  was  at  one  time 
eorered  by  the  na  (Pallas,  lb.  p.  605,  &c.) ;  bnt 
the  E.  and  S.  part  has  a  fertile  moold.  The  mono- 
tain  chain  (Taorid  Montes)  begins  to  rise  towards 
tiw  centn  oftha  peninsnla,  genti;  at  first  on  the  K., 
bat  ineieaaing  in  height  aa  the  chain  aj^naches  the 
aea,  into  which  it  sinks  steeply  and  abmptlj.  Hence 
the  coast  at  this  part  presents  huge  di&i  and  preci- 
pioes,  and  the  aea  is  so  deep  that  the  lead  oAen 
finds  no  bottom  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
tma  the  shore;  Fran  these  moontaina,  which  ex- 
tend fttm  Sjmboloa,  or  Baiacbmt,  on  the  W.,  to 
Tbeodoaia,  or  Caffa,  on  the  E^  nanj  bold  promoo- 
toriea  are  projected  into  the  sea,  w>f  losing  between 
them  deep  ud  warm  ralleys  open  to  the  S.,  and 
sheltered  from  the  M.  wind,  where  tb»  olive  and  vine 
flourish,  the  apricot  and  almond  ripen,  and  the 
hotel  creeps  smoog  the  dark  and  frowning  cliffiL 
The  moat  remarkable  moontaina  of  thia  chain  are 
that  aacienti/  called  the  Cimmerinm  at  the  M. 
axtremi^,  and  the  Tmpeins  at  the  S.  (Suah. 
TJi.  p.  809.)  The  fiimier,  which  is  said  to  have 
darind  its  name  from  the  Cimmerians,  once  do- 
minant  in  the  fioeporas,  is  now  called  AgUrwntek- 
DagkL  It  lias  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
nda,  to  the  MW.  of  the  audent  Theodoaia,  and 
near  the  town  of  EtU-Krim,  or  Old  Crim.  Some 
writers,  bowerer,  identify  Cimmerium  with  MtmHt 
Opouk,  on  the  &  coast  of  the  peniosola  of  KertMok. 
(Kiihier,  Mini,  de  lAead.  de  St.  PtttrA.  1824,  p. 
649,  seq.  ;  Dabois  de  Moatperrenz,  Voyage;  ^. 
▼.  p.  253,  seq.)  Bat  Trspezos  is  by  far  the 
highest  monntain  of  Taorica.  Kohl  eetinutea  its 
hoght  at  5000  Germsn  feet  (Rtum  in  Sadnut- 
laad,  L  p.  204) ;  other  anthoritiea  make  it  rather 
leaa,  or  4740  feet.  (Neomann,  Die  BeUtum  tm 
Seftkatlmdi,  p.  448.)  Acoordiog  to  Hr.  Seymocr, 
it  is  SI25  English  feet  high.  {Rutia  <m  tke 
Bbdt  Sea,  f.  146.)  Its  form  justifies  its 
andent  name,  and  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
TaHa  JfoiMtaM  at  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  (Kohl, 
IK).  A  good  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
^gnetta  in  Pallas  (ii.  p.  196).  As  it  stands  some- 
what iaokted  from  the  reet  of  the  chain,  it  pre- 
sents a  Tory  striking  and  remarkable  object,  es- 
pecially from  the  sea.  At  present  it  ia  called 
Tcka^Dagh,  or  the  Timt  Uomtain.  The  other 
moontaina  seUom  exceed  1200  feet  Their  geo- 
logical atmctore  presents  msny  striking  deviations 
from  the  nsnal  amngement,  especially  in  the  ab- 
■aace  of  granite.  These  anomalies  are  fully 
described  by  Pattaa  in  his  second  volome  of 
travels.  That  part  of  Taorica  which  lay  to  the 
E.  of  them  was  called  the  Bagged,  or  Bocky,  Cher- 
sonesos  (rpqa^,  Herod.  I.  c)  It  is  in  these  moon- 
taina that  the  rivers  which  water  the  peninsnla 
lutve  their  sooroes,  none  of  which,  however,  are  con- 
aideraUe.  They  flow  prindpally  from  the  northern 
side,  fiom  which  they  descend  in  pctureaqne  csk- 
cadea.  Only  two  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  the 
Thapsis  and  the  Istrianns.  At  present  the  meet 
fertile  districts  of  Taurica  an  the  calcareous  valleys 
among  the  monntaina,  which,  though  often  covered 
with  only  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  produce  excellent 
wheat.  The  nature  of  the  country,  however,  does 
not  now  conespond  with  the  deseripUons  of  the  sn- 
cieota.    Straho  [L  c.)  prsisea  ita  firtUity  io  prodoc- 
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ing  com,  espedally  in  that  part  whidi  lies  bstmai 
Panticapaeum  (£ertwi)  and  Theedoda  {C^), 
which  at  present  is  a  destdate  and  monotoooDssteife. 
But  this  may  probably  be  aocoonted  for  by  the  pit;- 
sical  and  political  revolntions  which  the  coontry  bis 
andergone.  Taorica  yielded  a  Urge  tribole  of  rheit 
t»  Hithiidates  Eupator,  King  of  Boaponis.  Tint 
sovereign  took  much  interest  in  promoting  the  sil- 
tivation  of  the  ooootry,  eapecially  by  the  plantiag  of 
trees;  bnt  all  his  care  to  rear  the  lanrd  sad  ibe 
myrtle  in  the  netghboorhood  of  Panticapaenm  is  aid 
to  have  been  vain,  thoogh  other  trees  grew  then 
which  required  a  mild  temperature.  (Plin.  xvi.  a 
59.)  Wine  was  prodaoed  in  abundance,  aa  at  tba 
preeent  day,  and  the  coston  mentioiied  hj  Stnb 
(p.  307),  is  covering  the  vinee  with  earth  dmiii; 
the  winter,  ia  still  observed,  thoogh  Pallas  conaidBi 
it  nnneoeaeary  (  Koyo^es,  ^  iu  p.  444.) 

The  interest  connected  with  the  andent  history  of 
the  Taoric  Gheraoneee  is  chietty  derived  from  the  no- 
ritims  settlements  of  the  Greeks,  and  ooi  atteidion  a 
thus  prindpally  directed  to  the  coasta.  An  aeonm 
of  the  barbarous  peojde  who  inhabited  the  peniisih 
at  the  time  when  these  settlements  were  rnsde  is 
given  in  a  separate  artide  [Tauki].  ita  ooeata 
like  those  of  the  Euzine  in  general,  wen  early  viiittd 
by  the  Hilesiims,  who  planted  some  floorishing  eofe. 
niee  upon  it.  Besides  these  we  find  a  Doriaaedoar 
establinhed  near  the  dte  of  the  present  Sfctiprf; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Aeacfaines  {pomtra  Claifk.  f 
141,  aq.),  the  Athenians  once  poasesMd  the  ton  of 
Nympbaeoo  on  the  Cimmeiian  Bosporas,  whidi,  le- 
cording  to  faim,  was  betrayed  to  the  Boaponn  Idigi 
by  Gylon,  the  maternal  grandfether  cf  DemcsthHxs 
(Ct  Crateroe  in  Harpocration,  «.  v.  Ni'i>i«^iw.)  The 
interior  of  the  peninsula  was  bnt  little  known  to  tlie 
ancients,  and  we  shall  therefore  best  eipjais  thai 
connection  with  it  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  eossts. 

We  shall  begin  on  the  NW.  side,  after  liie  bsytf 
Cardna  or  Tamyraca,  which  baa  been  ahesdy  de- 
scribed [Cakcika;  Tamtkaca].  Fnm  this  bay 
the  peninsula  stretches  to  its  most  westerly  poist, 
Copt  TarduM,  which  presents  some  high  bad ; 
but  to  the  Sl  of  Tartium  the  coast  sinks  to  s 
dead  levd  as  &r  as  the  river  Alma,  to  the  &.(£ 
which  it  again  begins  to  rise  in  high  diffk  All  thi 
W.  coast,  however,  preeenta  no  place  of  note  ia 
ancient  history  till  we  come  to  its  extreme  soothen 
point,  where  a  bald  plateau  of  hills  runs  ia  s 
westerly  direction  into  the  sea.  On  the  £.  tbii 
tract  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  peniosola  bf  s 
deep  and  broad  valley,  into  which  it  falls  by  aeep 
declivitieB.  The  harboor  of  Sebaitopd  (<k  Sadi 
(ffAktiar)  on  the  N.,  which  bitn  into  the  land  ir 
about  4  nulea  in  a  SE.  directioo,  and  that  of  &!*. 
ckua  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  whidi  mas 
np  towards  the  N.,  form  an  isthmus  faaviag  s 
breadth,  accoiding  to  Strabo  (pt  308),  of  40  stidia, 
or  5  milee.  This  measurement  is  coafinoad  by 
Clarke  (Trot.  a.  p.  219),  who,  however,  seems  ootr 
to  have  been  guided  by  his  eye ;  for  in  resliiy  it  ia 
rather  more,  or  about  6  miles.  The  S.  ooast  of  the 
little  peninsuU  formed  by  this  isthmus  preseois 
several  promontoriee  and  small  bays,  with  difEi  of 
from  500  to  700  feet  in  hdght. 

So  barren  a  spot  presented  no  attractiais  to  tha 
Mileeians,  the  chief  ooloniaers  of  the  Euiioe  ;  bat  * 
more  hardy  race  cf  emigrants,  from  the  Ooi^  dty 
of  Heracleia  in  Pantos,  fbnnd  a  new  home  apoo  it, 
and  founded  there  the  town  of  Chersenesas  (Stiab. 
Lc).    We  leam  from  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26)  tiat  ii 
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was  at  first  called  Megarice,  apparontlj  from  the 
drcTunstance  that  Me|;an  was  the  mother  city  of  the 
Pontic  Heracleots.  Fixmi  these  settlers  the  little 
peniiwaU  we  have  jnst  deecribed  obtained  the  name  of 
the  CHERBOHKSua  Heracleotica,  or  Heracleotic 
Chersonese,  sometimes  also  called  "  the  small  Gher^ 
BonesuB  '  (4  fuKfid,  Strab.  L  &),  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  great,  or  Tanric,  peninsula. 

The  original  city  of  Chersonesna  seems  to  have 
been  fbnnded  at  the  westernmost  point  of  the  penin- 
anla,  close  to  the  present  Ctg)e  Fanary.  The  date 
and  occasion  of  its  foondatinn  are  not  ascertained  ; 
bat  Nenmanu  conjecttues  that  it  may  have  been 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.o.  (Z)m 
BeUenen,  cfc.  p.  383).  Considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  were  visible  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  last 
centnty  (Ckrke,  Trm.  U.  pp.  292,  seq.;  Pallas,  ii. 
pp.  70,  seq);  bot  every  trace  of  them  had  vanished 
when  Mnrawiew  Apostol  visited  the  spot  (JZetM 
durch  Taurim,  p.  62).  They  were  destroyed  by  a 
certain  Lieat.  Kruse,  who  used  the  stones  for  build- 
ing and  converted  the  ground  into  a  vineyard  (Du- 
bois de  Montpemaz,  Yoyaga,  ^c.  vi.  p.  133).  The 
ancient  Chersonesos,  howevw,  bad  fallen  into  decay 
before  the  Ume  of  Stnbo ;  bat  the  new  town  was 
fhmrishing  and  appears  from  the  ruins  to  have  been 
seated  on  the  W.  side  of  what  is  now  the  Qnarantine 
Harbonr  of  Sdxutopol  (Neumann,  p.  392).  The 
place  was  much  damaged  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Olgierd,  sovereign  of  Lithuania, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  falling  into 
niins  (Kaiamain,  Run.  Gach.  v.  13.  Germ.  tr.). 
The  Tnrks  carried  away  many  of  its  scnlptnres  and 
columns  to  adom  Constantinople.  Nevertheless,  the 
town,  although  almost  entirely  deserted,  remained  for 
three  centuries  in  so  perfect  a  state  that  a  plan  might 
have  been  drawn  of  it  at  the  time  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Russians ;  but  its  ruin  was  soon 
completed  by  its  new  masters,  who  blew  np  the  walls 
and  destroyed  the  graves  and  temples.  (Clarke,  ii. 
p.  207.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26)  gives  the  circumference 
of  its  walls  at  A  miles ;  but  their  outline  oould  still 
be  traced  in  1820,  and  according  to  Dnboia  de  Mont- 
perreux  (vi,  138),  was  only  aboiit  a  qnarter  of  that 
size.  It  is  probable  that  Pliny  may  have  confounded 
the  town  walls  with  the  wall  or  nmpart  which  ex- 
tended acroes  the  isthmos,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Strabo  describes  as  being  40  stadia,  or  5  miles, 
broad.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  it  in  another  place 
(p.  312)  as  being  fortified  with  a  wall.  This  wall 
ran  from  Ctenns,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol  to  Symbolon  {Balaclava)  on  the  S. 
coast,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Bos- 
poron  kings  as  a  defence  against  the  Scythians.  An 
account  of  its  ramaining  vestiges  is  given  by  Clarke 
(iL  p.  285,  seq.;  ef.  Ser^onr,  p.  149.).  The  whole 
enclosure  was  anciently  coveted  with  gardens  and 
villas,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  and  of  the  boun- 
dary walls  of  fields  and  gardens  may  still  be  traced, 
as  well  as  many  remains  of  the  town  on  the  promon- 
tory between  Quarantine  Bag  and  Strtlettia  Bay. 
Vestiges  of  the  principal  street  show  it  to  have  been 
20  feet  broad.  The  town  wall  on  the  land  side  was 
near  2  miles  long,  built  of  limestone,  and  5  or  6 
feet  thick,  with'  3  towers  (Seymour,  p.  ISO). 
Hany  antiquities  and  nxns  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Cbersonesns.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
graves  of  the  most  simple  kind,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
They  are  easy  of  access,  and  present  in  this  respect 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  at  Panticapaeum ; 
but,  fhim  this  cause,  nothing  but  bones  have  been 
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firand  in  them,  whilst  those  at  Panticapaeum  have 
yielded  valuable  antiquities.  According  to  Clark* 
(ii.  201,  210),  the  town  of  Eupatorinm  stood  close 
to  Chersonesns,  though  others  have  identified  it  with 
Inkerman.  About  the  latter  place,  the  ancient 
Ctenns,  the  rock  is  pierced  all  over  with  the  snbter- 
ranean  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Tauri.  On  the  top 
are  the  rums  of  the  castle  built  by  Diophantes, 
general  of  &Ethridates,  to  defend  the  Chersonese 
against  the  Tanro-Scythians.  These  caverns  or 
ciypts  are  now  rapidly  falling  in.  (Seymoar,  p. 
140.)  Similar  caves  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsnla. 

The  Heracleotic  Chersonese  was  noted  as  the  seat 
of  the  savage  worship  of  Diana  Tanropolis.  Th« 
lutives,  or  Tauri,  themselves  bad  a  worship  of  a 
similar  kind  [Taitri]  ;  but  whether  it  was  indige- 
nous among  tiiem,  or  whether  they  borrowed  it  £mn 
the  Dorian  Heracleots  who  settled  here,  cannot  ha 
ascertained.  The  account  of  the  Tauri  themselves, 
that  their  virgin  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  natims  of 
pagan  antiqnity  readily  adopted  one  another's  deities 
when  any  similarity  was  observable  in  their  rights 
and  attributes;  and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  103)  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  this 
horrible  worship  existed  among  the  Tauri  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks.  Artemis  was  a  peculiarly 
Dorian  deity,  and  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  it 
Greece  with  human  sacrifices.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  town  of  Chersonesns  was  founded  by 
Artemis  herself.  The  Heracleot  Chersonites  erected 
a  famous  temple  on  a  headland  which  took  the  name 
of  Partbenium  from  it.  Strabo  however  merely  calls 
the  Partbenium  "  the  temple  of  the  virgin,  a  certain 
daemon"  (p.  308),  and  does  not  mention  Artemis. 
Opinions  vat7  as  to  which  is  the  real  promontory  of 
Partbenium.  Many  seek  it  at  cape  Fanary  or 
CherMoneie,  which  seems  too  near  the  town  of  Cher- 
sonesus,  as  Strabo  places  the  temple  at  the  distance 
of  1 00  stadia  from  the  town,  though  Fantiry  answers 
to  his  description  in  other  respects.  Clarke  and 
Pallas  identify  it  with  the  Xia  Banm  or  "  Sacred 
Promontory"  (Clarke,  ii.  p.  286,  and  note),  between 
Cape  FioletUetai  £aiu;iaea,wbich,  besides  its  name, 
has  also  a  ruin  to  recommend  it ;  though  the  latter 
claim  to  notice  is  shared  by  C.  FioUnta.  Dubois  de 
Montperrsuz  (vi.  p.  194,  sq.)  thmks  that  the  temple 
may  have  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  iha 
monastet7  of  St.  George  ;  whilst  Netunann,  again 
placee  it  on  the  headland  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  C. 
Fiolaate,  It  will  be  seen  that  these  opinions  rest 
on  litUe  more  than  conjecture.  On  the  coins  of  the 
Heracleotic  Chersonese  the  image  of  Artemis  occurs 
by  far  the  most  freqnentiy.  She  sometimes  appears 
with  Apollo,  sometimes  with  Hercules,  the  patron 
hero  of  the  mother  city,  but  more  generally  alone, 
and  always  as  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  never  as 
Selene  (Von  Kiihne,  in  lit  Mtmoin  of  the  Ar- 
chaeolog,  and  ^timinn.  Soctetj/  of  St,  Pttertburg, 
vol.  ii.  ap.  Nenmaan,  p.  420).  On  other  coins  a  fish 
is  frequently  seen  ;  and  one  his  a  plough  on  the 
obverse,  and  an  ear  of  com  between  two  fishes  on  the 
reverse  (/&.).  The  bays  of  the  Heracleotic  penin- 
sula abound  with  fish,  which  formed  a  great  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  country. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Heracleotie  Chereonesna 
we  know  bat  little,  bat  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the'  Inscription  of  Agasicles  that 
its  constitution  was   republican.     It  was  impor- 
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tant  aoougfa  to  tab  s  imt  in  political  aJEun 
aa  an  indapendat  city,  at  kaat  ai  lata  aa  aboot 
tha  middla  of  the  2nd  centoij  B.  <x,  wban,  like  ita 
mother  dt;,  Handaia,  it  was  a  party  to  the  allianoe 
againat  Phamaeee  I.,  king  of  Pootiu,  and  Hithri- 
dataa,  atrap  of  Armenia.  (Poijb.  Frg.  lilk.  rzri. 
c.  6,  ToL  iT.  p.  343,  aqq.,  ad.  Sweigb.)  Soon  aftar- 
warda,  bowerer,  we  dnd  it  itmggling  with  tha 
Taariana  and  tlieir  alliei  the  Sannatiana  fiir  exbtenca 
(Polyaan.  StraL  TiiL  c  56).  and  it  waa  ultimatelj 
eompalled  to  place  itaelf  nnder  the  protection  of 
Hithridataa  the  Great.  Sobaeqnantlj,  howerer,  it 
regained  ita  independenoe,  throogh  the  Bomans,  and 
onder  the  name  of  Chenon  or  Chocaoo  flmriahed 
till  a  lata  period  of  tha  middla  agea,  and  eren  orer- 
taned  the  Boaporan  ""g*"",  (Ccoat.  Forphjr. 
ih  Adm.  Imp.  e.  53.) 

Learing  the  Henwleodc  Cbenonew,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  deeeiibe  the  remainder  of  the  ooait  of  the 
Tanrie  peninaola,  which  may  beaooo  despatched,  as 
aa  acoonnt  of  ita  different  cities  is  giren  in  separata 
articles.  From  the  haven  of  STmtulan  (_Baladava) 
to  Thaodosia  ^Caffa)  the  coaat  is  correctly  deacribed 
by  Strabo  as  craggy,  moontainoos,  and  stormy,  and 
narked  with  many  headlands  (pi  309).  The  dis- 
tance, howerer,  which  be  assigns  to  this  tract  of 
1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  is  lather  too  smalL  In 
both  the  PeriplDs  of  the  Enxine  the  distance  giren  is 
IS20  stadia,  bnt  this  moat  indnde  all  the  indenturea 
of  the  coast  The  most  remarkable  promontory  in 
this  part  waa  tha  Crin-metopon,  or  Barn's  Head, 
which  baa  been  varionsly  identified.  Some  writers 
liaTa  taken  it  for  the  pramontcsy  of  L<upi,  which  ia 
in  reality  the  most  sonthem  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  again  baTs  identified  it  with  Ai  Ptiri,  and  a 
atill  greater  nnmber  with  the  Aju-dagk.  Bnt  the 
aoconnt  giren  by  Airian  and  the  Anonymons  agrees 
bettCT  with  Cap*  Aithodor,  These  writers  say  that 
the  Cria-metopoo  Uy  220  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Lam- 

C(AiTian,  Par^iL  p.  20;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  6.) 
r  lampas  is  nndonbtadly  the  present  Bijuk 
Lamfat,  the  diatanoe  between  which  and  Copt  Ai- 
ikoiar  agreea  very  accnrately  with  the  preceding 
measnrement.  Scymnoa  indeed  (ii.  320,  Gail) 
Btatea  the  diatance  at  only  120  stadia;  but  this  ia 
•ridently  an  edtnr,  as  it  ia  too  short  by  half  eren 
far  AjthJoffk.  Ct^  Aithodar  is  not  mnch  N.  of 
Lapti,  and  from  ita  poaition  might  easily  have  been 
talnn  by  the  Greeks  for  the  sootbemmost  point  of 
the  peninanla.    (See  Nenmann,  451 ,  sq.) 

From  the  tnoea  of  Greek  names,  rains,  remains  of 
marble  calamna,&c.,it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole 
af  thia  tract  waa  oDoe  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
Bnt  these  relica  probably  belong  to  the  Byxantine 
timea,  since  the  older  geographers  mention  only  fonr 
plaoea  im  this  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  Charaz, 
Lagyrm,  Lampaa,  and  Athenaaoo. 

To  the  £.  of  Thaodoeia  the  coast  of  the  Enxine 
trends  into  a  large  bay,  which,  apftxncbing  the  Pains 
Haeotis  en  the  N.,  forma  an  isthmus  abont  12  miles 
broad,  to  the  £.  of  which,  as  iu  as  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporaa,  extends  the  Boeporan  peninsals,  or  that 
of  Kerlteh,  which  swells  ont  to  doable  the  breadth 
of  the  iathmos.  The  western  half  of  this  peninsnla 
iafiat;  but  the  eastern  portion  rises  into  hills,  which 
antround  the  bay  iu  which  Panticapaenm  was  sitnated. 
It  poesessed  sereial  floorishing  maritime  towns,  as 
Ca^ekaand  Cimmericnmon  the  S.  coast;  Nympbaeon 
Panticapaenm,  the  Boapwsn  capita],  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus;  with  some  others  of  leas  note,  aa 
Mytmeciun,  Porthmioa,  and  Heimisiimi.     Thais  I 
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were  alao  probably  towna  ia  the  iateiior;  but  ae 
knowthe  nameof  only  one,  namdy,  Dnratom.  (Pid. 
iii.  6.  §  6.)  Beyond  the  Boaporan  stnits  we  ban 
little  to  gmde  ns  bnt  the  aooonnts  of  Ptoleniy.  Fns 
tboee  straits,  the  M.  coaat  of  the  penimok,  wbidb  ii 
high  and  chalky,  proceeded  in  a  westerly  dinein 
to  the  modem  AnbaL  Samewbcae  on  this  tract  1st 
the  Greek  colony  of  Hersdeica. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Tanrie  peiuaaiila,tfae  Teifm 
o^^  raioi,  a  narrow  alip  of  land  acaroely  rajanl  abm 
the  level  of  the  aea,  52  miles  long  and  about  half  > 
mile  bread,  mna  along  the  whole  coast,  dividi^ 
the  Haeotis  from  the  3a*fA  Xlfunii,  or  Pmlrii  So. 
Bat  though  Strabo  knew  that  the  Utter  fanned  tke 
western  portion  of  the  Uaeotis  (p.  808),  be  nvfan 
mentiona  the  Toi^iw  0/ ylmSniL  ThefafrW&s 
aeema  to  be  the  Lacna  Bngea  of  Pliiiy  (ir.  12.  a  iS)\ 
bnt  his  description  is  not  very  intelligible.  Acexl- 
ing  to  the  aooonnts  of  recent  travellera  tha  A*ii 
Sea,  now  called  the  SAw<Es*e.  doee  not  ^ipear  ts  de- 
serve ita  name,  as  it  has  neither  an  onpleessnt  md 
nor  are  its  shcrea  nnhealthy  (Seymoor,  p.  33);  ;il 
in  the  times  of  Clarke  and  Pallas  it  aeema  to  Wn 
posaeeaed  both  these  ofiensivs  qnalitiea.  (Clerks, 
Trm.  vol.  ii  p.  314,  note.) 

The  chief  featun  in  tlie  hiatory  of  tic  Cher- 
soneeua  Taarica,  is  that  of  the  kingdoen  of  the  B«- 
poms,  a  sketch  of  which  haa  beoi  alie^y  gins. 
[BospoBDS  CuuuKius,  VoL  L  PL  421,  seq.]  Ai^ 
Uie  extinction  of  that  dynasty,  towarda  the  atl  i^ 
the  4th  century  of  our  era,  tlie  peninanla  fell  iiits 
the  handa  of  the  Huns,  of  which  race  renmanti  still 
existed  between  Pantlcapaeam  and  Cherson  ia  tla 
6th  oentnry.  (Prooop.  Gintk.  iv.  5.)  It  was  sab- 
sequently  overmn  by  the  Goths  and  other  aatiisa 
who  followed  the  great  stream  of  amgratiai.  ira- 
tinian  reiyiited  the  kingdom  of  tiie  Bosporas  to  tbe 
Greek  Empire;  and  the  Byxantine  emperon,  tiD  the 
&11  of  Constantinople,  always  regarded  the  Tsaiie 
jyiinsnla  as  part  of  their  dominions.  Bat  the  Ta- 
tars had  made  themselves  the  actnal  masters  of  it 
befwe  the  middle  of  the  I3th  contnry.  Under  tlwa 
poaseasors,  the  Genoese,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  centnry,  played  the 
same  part  as  the  Greeks  did  when  the  ooontiT  na 
possessed  bytheTanri,and  planted  several  SooriBhiag 
coloniea.  (Neumann,  Die  Bellmen  m  Sh/llmlinile ; 
Georgii,  AUe  Geograpkie,y6L.  ii  ;  Clarke's  Tnvdt, 
vol  ii.  ;  Danby  Seymour,  Suttia  on  tie  Sad  Sta; 
Forbiger,  Btmdb.  dor  aU.  Gtogr.  ToL  iiL)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAUBTCI    MOMTES.     [Tadbica    Chsxso- 

IIESU8.] 

TADRlin  (ToiYurai),  a  Lignrian  bibe,  whs  oe- 
cnpied  the  country  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Alps, 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pados,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course.  They  were  the  moat  nortberty  of  the 
Lignrian  tribes,  and  from  their  geographical  positiai 
would  more  naturally  have  been  regarded  as  bdaog- 
ing  to  Cisalpine  Gaol  than  to  Lignria;  but  loth 
Strabo  and  Pliny  distinctly  say  therf  were  a  Lignriaa 
tribe,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  inferred  iran  tha 
omission  of  their  name  by  Polybiua  where  he  is  re- - 
ladng  the  successive  settlements  of  the  GvmHA  tribes 
in  the  N.  of  Italy  (Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  iv.  p^  SM  ; 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21).  Their  territory  adjoined  that  of 
the  Vagienni  on  the  S.,  and  that  oiF  the  Insuhres  oa 
the  NE. ;  though  the  Laevi  and  Lebeoii,  tribes  d 
which  we  know  very  little,  must  also  have  bordered 
on  their  NE.  frontier  (Pol.  Lc).  The  fint  mentioD 
of  the  Tauiini  in  history  is  at  the  time  of  Hanuihal's 
passage  of  the  Alps  (b.  a  218),  when  that  geoanl, 
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on  dascending  isto  the  phina  of  Italj,  fomid  tha 
Tanrini  on  hoetile  terms  with  the  Inenbrea,  tod,  in 
eonseqaenca,  turned  his  arms  against  them,  took 
their  principal  city,  and  pnt  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  (PoL  ill.  60;  Lir.  xsi.  38,39.)  Neither 
Poljbios  nor  Livy  mention  the  name  of  this  city, 
but  Appian  ealb  it  Tauraaia  (AiutUi.  5) :  it  was 
probably  aitnatad  on  the  same  site  which  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Roman  colony.  The  name  of 
the  Tanrini  is  not  once  mentioned  dnring  the  long 
wars  of  the  Komans  with  tha  Cisalpine  Gauls  and 
liigurians,  and  we  an  ignorant  of  the  time  when  they 
finally  passed  under  the  Soman  yoke.  Nor  have  we 
any  predM  account  of  the  foundation  of  tha  Roman 
colony  in  their  territory  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
took  place  under  Augustus,  and  it  was  doubtless  con- 
nected with  his  final  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
in  B.  o.  8.  From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Tan- 
rini nerer  again  appeals  in  history  as  that  of  a 
people  ;  but  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  citg  of  Augusta  Taurinorum  saams  to 
have  been  commonly  known  (as  was  the  case  in 
many  instances  in  Transalpine  Gaul)  by  the  name 
of  tha  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  and  is  called  simply 
Tanrini  in  the  Itineraries,  as  wsU  as  by  other  writers. 
(^Jtin.  Ant.  p.  341;  Itm.  Bier,  pu  556;  To*.  Peat; 
Ammian.  xt.  8.  §  18.)  Hence  its  modem  name  of 
Torino  oe  Tttrin.  This  is  the  wly  city  that  we  can 
assign  with  any  certainty  to  the  TanrinL  On  the 
Vf.  tbdr  territory  was  bounded  (at  least  in  the  days 
of  Augustus)  by  the  Segusiani  and  the  other  tribes 
subject  to  Cottins  ;  and  their  limit  in  this  direction 
is  doubtless  marked  by  the  station  Ad  Fines,  situ- 
ated 18  miles  from  Augusta,  on  tha  road  to  Segnsio 
(/tm.  Ant.  L  c).  Bat  it  appears  probable  that  at 
an  earlier  period  the  nation  of  the  Tanrini  was  more 
widely  spread,  or  their  name  used  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive sense,  so  as  to  comprise  the  adjoining 
passes  of  the  Alps ;  for  Livy  speaks  of  the  Insnbrian 
Gauls  who  crossed  into  Italy,  "  per  Taurines  ealtus- 
qne  innos  Alpes  transcenderunt"  (Lir.  t.  34),  and 
Strabo,  in  ennmarating,  after  Folybius,  the  passes 
across  the  Alps,  designates  one  of  them  as  t^v  Siii 
laupmir  (Strab.  ir.  p.  209.).  Whether  the  pass 
here  meant  is  the  Mont  Geniert  or  tha  Moat  Cents 
(a  mnch  disputed  point),  it  would  not  be  included 
within  the  territoiy  of  the  Tanrini  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAURIS,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Pharus  and  Corcyra,  opposite  to  the  NW.  pdnt  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hyllis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Naron. 
(Anct  B.  A.  47.)  Now  Torcola.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TAUBISCL  [NoRicuM,  Vol.  II.  p.  447.] 
TAUBOEIS,  TAUKOE'NTIUM  (Toupifeii,  Tou- 
potniov:  £ik.  TmtpoivTtot).  Steph.  B.  (a.  v.  Tew- 
pitis),  who  calls  it  a  Celtic  town  and  a  colony 
of  the  Massaliots,  quotes  the  first  book  of  Arte- 
inidoms'  geography  for  a  foolish  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  place  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (£.  C.  iL  4),  who  says  "  Tanroeota  quod 
est  castellum  Massiliensium  perreniimt;"  by  Strabo 
(ir.  ppi.  1 80, 1 84),  by  Scymnus  Chius,  and  by  Ptolemy 
(it  10,  §  8),  who  places  it  between  Maasilia  and 
Citharistes  Promontorium.  lyAnTille  emneously 
supposes  that  Caesar  uses  Tauroenta  for  the  plural 
nomber ;  but  it  is  ths  accusatiTe  of  Tauroeis.  Strabo 
(ir.  p.  184)  enumerates  the  Idassaliot  settlements  be- 
tween Masailia  and  the  Varus  in  this  order:  Tauix>- 
entimn,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nicaea.  Mela  (ii.  5)  enume- 
rates the  phues  on  this  coast  in  a  difierent  order 
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from  east  to  west:  Athenopolis,  Olbia,  Tanrois, 
Citliaristes,  and  "  Lacydon  Massiliensium  portns." 
Ptolemy,  as  we  have  seen,  places  Tauroeis  between 
Uassilia  and  Citharistes.  In  the  Msritime  Itin.  the 
positions  between  Telo  Martins  (^Toulon)  and  Im- 
madms  seem  to  be  out  of  order  [Immadbds]  ;  and 
they  are  to  be  placed  thus^Aemines  (^Emiiai), 
Tauroeis  (7'aiiran(<),Citharista[CnHAiusTA],Car- 
sici  (Coant),  Immadms,  Massilia.  Geognpbera 
have  been  mnch  divided  in  opinion  on  the  site  of 
Tauroeis,  bat  the  modem  name  seams  to  determine 
the  place  to  be  at  the  right  of  the  entry  of  the  bay 
of  Ciotat.  [G.  L.] 

TAUROME'NIUM  (TavponfFior :  EA.  Tavpo- 
lurlnis,  Tanromenitanns :  Taormina),  a  Greek  city 
of  Sicily,  situated  oo  tha  £.  ccost  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  Hessana  and  Oatana.  It  was  only 
about  3  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos, 
and  then  is  no  doubt  that  Tauromenium  did  not 
exist  as  a  city  till  after  the  dastmciion  of  Nazos  by 
Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  s.  c.  403;  but  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  foundation  are  somewhat 
confused  and  uncertain.  [Nazos.]  It  appears, 
however,  from  Diodoms  that  after  the  destraction  of 
Nazos,  the  remuning  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
driven  into  exile,  and  its  territory  was  assigned  by 
Dionysins  to  the  neighbouring  SiculL  These,  how- 
ever, did  not  re-occnpy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
but  established  themselves  on  a  hill  to  the  N.  of  it, 
which  was  called  the  hill  of  Taurus  (i  A^^t  i  ao- 
AoiS^evoi  Taupos").  Here  they  at  firat  oonstracted 
only  a  temporary  camp  (in  b.  c.  396),  but  after- 
wards erected  walls  and  converted  it  into  a  regular 
fortnas  or  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Tauromenium.  (Died,  xiv,  S8,  59.)  The  place 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Sieuli  in  B.  c.  394, 
and  they  held  it  against  the  efforts  of  Dionysins, 
who  besieged  the  city  in  vain  for  great  part  of  the 
winter,  and  though  he  on  one  occasion  forced  his 
way  within  the  walls  by  a  nocturnal  surprise,  was 
again  driven  oat  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  (,1b, 
87,  88.)  Bnt  by  the  peace  concluded  in  B.  a  392, 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Tanromeniimi  should 
be  subject  to  Dionysins,  who  expelled  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scull  that  had  settled  there,  and  supplied 
their  place  with  his  own  mercenaries.  (/6.  96.) 
From  tliis  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Tanromenimn 
till  B.  c.  358,  when  we  are  told  that  Andromachus, 
the  father  oif  the  historian  Timaeus,  brought  to- 
gether all  the  remains  of  the  exiled  Naxians,  who 
were  still  scattered  abont  in  different  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  established  them  all  at  Tanromenium.  (Id.  xvi. 
7.)  This  is  related  by  Diodoms  as  if  it  were  a  new 
foundation,  and  even  as  if  the  name  had  then  first 
been  applied  to  the  city,  which  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  his  former  statements.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  former  inhabitants  we  know  not,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  account  of  this  re- 
settlement of  the  city  is  substantially  correct,  and 
that  Tauromenium  now  for  the  first  time  became  a 
Greek  city,  which  was  considered  as  taking  the 
place  of  Naxos,  though  it  did  not  occupy  the  same 
site.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  ziv.  59.)  Hence  Pliny's 
expression,  that  Tanromenium  had  fomierly  been 
called  Naxos  (PUn.  iii.  8.  a.  14)  is  nearly,  though 
not  strictly,  correct. 

The  new  settlement  seems  to  have  risen  ra;ndly  to 
prosperity,  and  was  apparently  already  a  consider- 
able town  at  tha  time  of  the  expedition  of  Timoleon 
in  B.C.  345.  It  was  the  first  place  in  Sicily  where 
t^t  leader  landed,  having  eliided  the  vigihuice  of 
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th*  Ctrtbaginiim,  who  wan  guarding  tin  strut!  of 
Mwum,  and  croaieddinctffon  Rbegiun  to  Tauro- 
mcninm.  (Diod.  xtl  68;  Plat.  TimoL  10.)  The 
titj  was  at  that  tim  still  nader  the  gonnunent  of 
Andromaohos,  whose  mild  and  equitable  administn- 
tioD  is  said  to  hava  ]«esuitud  a  stmog  coolnst  with 
that  of  the  despots  sod  tjnnta  of  the  other  Sicilian 
cities.  He  welcomed  Timoleon  with  open  anna,and 
afforded  him  a  secure  resting  place  antil  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  bis  plans  in  other  pacts  <f  Sidly. 
(Diod.  L  c;  Plat.  Le.)  It  is  certain  that  Andr»- 
maehas  was  not  deprired  of  the  chief  power,  when 
■11  the  other  tjrants  were  expelled  bj  Timoleon,  but 
waa  pecmittad  to  retain  it  ondistarbed  till  his  death. 
(llartdKn.  ViL  Thiefd.  §  S7.)  We  b<v,  bowarer, 
voy  little  of  Tanromeoiain  tot  soma  time  after  this. 
It  is  ptobaUe  that  it  passed  under  the  anthori^  of 
Agathecles,  who  dnre  the  biitorian  Timaeoa  into 
exile;  and  some  time  after  this  it  was  subject  to  a 
domestie  despot  of  the  name  of  Tjodarian,  who  was 
cootemponiy  with  Hicetss  of  Syracuse  and  Pfaintias 
of  A^gentnm.  (Diod.  zzit  Exe.  H.  p.  495.)  Tyn- 
daiiw  waa  one  of  those  who  ooncnnad  in  inriting 
Fyrrhna  rata  Sidly  (B.a  278),  and  when  that 
Booarch  landed  with  his  army  at  Tauromeniom, 
joined  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  supported  him  in 
MS  maich  npoo  Syncuse.  (Diod.  I.  e.  pp.  49S,  496.) 
A  few  yean  later  we  find  that  Tauromeninm  had 
Ulen  into  the  power  of  Hieron  of  Syracu-te,  and  waa 
annoyed  by  him  as  a  stronghold  in  tbe  war  against 
the  Hamertines.  (/i.  p.  497.)  It  was  also  one  of 
the  cities  which  was  left  under  his  dombion  by  the 
tnaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans  in  B.C. 
263.  (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  902.)  This  is  doobtleas  the 
reason  that  its  name  is  not  again  mentioned  during 
the  First  Punic  War. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tanramenium  continued 
to  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syncuse  till  the 
death  of  Hiemn,  and  that  it  otily  passed  under  the 
government  of  Rome  when  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
waa  reduced  to  a  Roman  pronnce;  bat  we  have 
scarcely  any  account  of  the  part  it  took  during  tlw 
Second  Punic  War,  though  it  would  appear,  firam  a 
hint  in  Appian  {Sic  5),  that  it  submitted  to  Maioel- 
1ns  oo  favoonble  terms;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  on  that  occasion  it  obtained  the  peculiarly 
bvoured  position  it  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion. For  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  Tauromeninm 
waa  one  of  the  three  cities  in  Sicily  which  enjoyed 
the  privilefres  of  a  "  civitas  foederata"  or  allied  city, 
thus  retaining  a  nominal  independence,  and  was  not 
even  subject,  like  Messana,  to  the  obligation  of  fur- 
nishing ships  of  war  when  called  npon.  (Cic.  Vtrr, 
ii.  66,  iii.  6,  v.  19.)  But  the  city  suffered  seven 
calamities  daring  the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  B.c. 
134 — 132,  having  fallen  into  the  liands  of  the  in- 
surgent slaves,  who,  on  account  of  the  great  strength 
of  its  poeition,  made  it  one  of  their  chief  poets,  and 
wen  able  for  a  long  time  to  defy  the  anna  of  the 
ooosnl  Rapilios.  They  held  out  until  they  were 
reduced  to  the  most  fearful  extremities  by  fiunine, 
when  the  citadel  was  at  length  betnyed  into  the 
hands  of  the  consul  by  one  of  their  leaders  named 
Sarapion,  and  the  whole  of  the  survivors  pui  to  the 
■word.  (IMod.  xzxiv.  Exc.  Phot  p.  528 ;  Ons.  v.  9.) 
Taoromeninm  again  bore  a  conspicneaa  part  doiiog 
the  wan  of  Sextus  Fompeias  in  Sicily,  and,  from  its 
strength  ss  a  fortress,  was  one  of  the  principal  prants 
of  the  position  which  he  took  up  in  b.c.  36,  for  de- 
fence agsinst  Octavian.  It  beoum  the  some  also  of 
a  sea-fight  between  a  part  of  tbe  fleet  of  Octavian, 
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wimmaiidad  by  the  trinmTir  in  penon,  ud  that  if 
Pompaina,  which  (snninated  in  the  defeat  and  afanost 
total  destmction  of  the  former.  (Appan,  B.C.  t. 
103,  105,  106—111,  116;   Dioa  Cass.  zhi.  i.) 
In  tlis  asttlemant  of  Sicily  after  the  defeat  of  Panper, 
Tauromeninm  waa  one  of  the   places  selscttd  br 
Augustus  to  reeeivs  a  Roman  colony,  pcohably  i  s 
measnn  of  pnoantian,  oo  acconnt  of  the  sbo^b 
of  its  sitnation,  as  we  an  told  that  he  azpdkd  tta 
former  inhabitants  to  make  room  fn- his  new  eoioDsts. 
(Diod.  xvi  7.)     Stiabo  speaks   of  it  as  me  of  tls 
dtin  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily  that  was  still  seli- 
sisting  in  his  time,  though  infeiior  in  popilittia 
both  to  Messsna  and  Catena.     (Strab.  vL  pp.  SST, 
368.)    Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  assign  it  the  nak 
of  a''colonia''(PUn.iil  8.vl4;  Ptol. iiL  4.  J 9), 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  ciiies  cf 
Sicily  thst  oontiniwd  under  the  Roman  Empiie  b 
be  a  phea  of  soma  ooosidaraticai.     Its  territory  m 
noted  for  the  exodlenoa  of  its  win*  (Plin.  xir.  t. 
s.  8),  and  produced  also  a  kind  of  maihle  wfaick 
seems  to  have  been  highly  valued.     (Athen.  v.  |k 
207.)    Juvenal  also  spaks  of  the  sea  nff  its  rocky 
coast  as  producing  the  choicest  mullets.  (Jnv.v.SS.) 
The   Itinerariea  pboa  Tauranentnm  32    osla 
from  Heeaana,  and  the  same  hu^mm..  {nan  deasa 
(/(as.  Ant.  p.  90;  Tab.  PttU.")     b  oontiined  after 
the  Ml  of  the  Soman  Emjare  to  be  oa»  of  the  mm 
oonaiderable  towns  of  Sicily,  and  finm  tbe  stiaagtk 
of  jta  poeition  was  one  of  tin  last  places  tbst  ra 
retained  by  the  Greek  emperon;  but  it  was  taks 
by  tbe  Saiacens  in  a.  D.  906  after  a  siege  of  m 
yean,  and  totally  destroyed,  a  caUmity  £ran  whick 
it  has  never  mon  than  partially  recovged.    Tbe 
present  town  of  Taomana  is  a  veiy  poor  place,  mtb 
about  3500  inhabitants;  but  it  still  oocnjses  the 
andent  site,  on  a  liAy  liill  w:hich  fonm  the  list 
projecting  point  of  the  mountain  lidgs  that  cxtadi 
along  the  coast  from  Cape  Pelonis  to  this  piaL 
The  site  of  the  town  is  about  90O  fieet  alxm  the 
sea,  whils  a  very  steep  and  ^most  isolated  rack, 
orownsd  by  a  Saracen  castle,  rises  about  500  ie» 
higher;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  aodeet 
Arx  or  citadel,  the  inacceasibls  poaitioii  itf  whick 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers  Psitiai 
of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  intervals  sfi 
round  the  brow  of  the  bill,  the  whole  of  the  nauci: 
of  which  was  evidently  occajaed  by   the  anaegi 
dty.     Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  baikha^  aie 
acatteied  over  its  whole  surfsce,  indnding  eiaa- 
sive  reeervuin  of  vrster,  sepulchreB,  teasetatsd  pan. 
meats,  &c,  snd  the  remains  of  a  spadoos  e^£ce, 
commonly  called  a  Nanmachia,  but  the  real  deoias- 
tiou  of  which  it  is  difficnlt  to  determiDeL    But  by 
fir  the  most  remsrkable  moounwDt  rmaiiaaf  at 
Taomma  is  ths  andent  theatn,  which  is  oae  of 
the  most  celebrated  ruins  in  Sicily,  on  awonnt  beth 
of  its  remarkable  preservation  and  of  the  aarpssaiBi: 
beauty  of  its  situation.     It  is  built  for  the  aai 
part  of  brick,  and  is  therefore  probably  of  Bacaa 
date,  though  the  plan  and  arrangement  are  in  le- 
cotdance  with  those  of  Greek,  rather  than  Bmaao, 
theatres;  whence  it  is  supposed  tbst  the  present 
structure  waa  rebuilt  npun  the  foundations  of  as 
older  theatre  of  the  Greek  period.  The  gnsts-  part  if 
the  seats  have  disappeared,  bat  the  wall  whkh  aar- 
rounded  tbe  whole  carea  is  preserved,  and  the  jav- 
soennon  with  the  back  wall  of  the  scena  and  its 
appendages,  of  which  only  traces  remain  in  n>^ 
ancient  theatres,  are  hen  preserved  in  singular  in- 
tegrity, and  Gontribate  much  to  ths  ptctaratqiis 
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eSect,  u  well  u  to  the  interest,  of  the  nun.  From 
the  inginents  of  architectorid  decontions  still 
extant  we  learn  that  it  wis  of  the  Curinthian  order, 
and  lichlj  ornamented.  In  om  it  ranks  next  to 
the  theatre  of  Sjneaae,  among  those  of  Sicil;. 
Some  portions  of  a  temple  are  also  visible,  oonverted 
into  the  choieh  of  &  Paneratio,  bat  the  edifice  ia 
of  small  suw  and  of  little  interest.  The  ruins  at 
Taui  mma  are  described  in  detail  b;  the  Duke  of 
Sena  di  Falco  (Antidulii  deOa  SteOia,  toL  t.  part 
iv.),  H  well  as  by  moat  trsTelleis  in  Sicil;.  (Swin- 
bome's  IVwefa,  toL  iL  p.  880 ;  Smjiii's  SieOs, 
p.129,  &e.)  [E.H.B.] 
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OOIS  or  TAOBOMSSItm. 

TATJBOSCYTHAE  (TavfrnriMiu,  PtoL  iii.  8. 
§  25),  caUed  by  Pliny  Taari  Scythae  (iv.  12.  s.  26), 
•  people  of  European  Sanniitia,  oompiKed  of  a  mix- 
tai«  of  Taniians  and  Scythians.  They  were  seated 
to  the  W.  of  the  Jazyges,  and  the  district  which 
they  inhabited  appears  to  have  been  called  Taoro- 
scythia.  (Cf.  Stnb.  ap.  Hodson,  pi  87  ;  Capit.  M. 
Ant.  9  ;  Procop.  <fa  Ati.  iii.  fin.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

TAUBU'NUM  (TmipoMw),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Lower  PAmonia,  at  the  point  where  the  Savua  joins 
the  Danubins,  on  the  road  bom  Siimiom  to  Singi- 
dnnnm.  It  was  the  station  of  a  small  fleet  of  the 
Danubins.  (Plin.  iiL  28;  Plol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  A  Jut 
pp.  131,  241;  Tab.  PaU.;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19, 
where  it  is  called  Tanrynnm.)  Its  site  is  now 
occnped  by  the  fortress  of  Semlm,  opposite  to 
Bd^vde.  [I'  &] 

TAURUS  MONS  {6  TaSpoi),  one  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  cf  Asia,  the  name  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Aramaic  Tor  or 
Tnra,  L  e.,  a  high  mountain  or  Alp,  and  accordin|;ly 
is  in  reality  a  common  nonn  applied  to  all  the  high 
mountains  of  Asia.  The  name  has  even  been  trans- 
ferred to  Europe,  for  the  Tanrian  Cheraonesus  in 
Sarmatia  and  the  Tanrisd  in  the  Norican  Alps 
appear  to  owe  their  name  to  the  same  origin.  We 
cannot  wonder  therefore  when  we  find  that  Erato- 
sthenes (op.  Strab.  zv.  689)  and  Strabo  (iL  pp.  68, 
129,  X.  p.  490)  apply  the  name  to  the  whole  range 
cf  mountains  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  eastern  ooean,  although  their  connection  is  often 
broken.  This  extent  of  monntains  is,  according  to 
Strabo's  calculation  (xi.  p.  490),  45,000  stadia  in 
length,  and  3000  in  breadth.  But  in  the  narrower 
and  common  acceptation  Mount  Tanius  is  the 
range  of  mountains  in  Ama  Minor  which  begins  at 
Cape  Sacrum  or  Cbelidoninm  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
which  for  this  reason  ia  called  by  Heb  (i.  la)  and 
Pliny  (v.  28)  Promontoriom  Tauri.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  known  to  the  ancients  that  this  promontory 
Was  not  the  real  commencement,  but  that  in  fact  the 
ruige  extended  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  129,  xi.  p.  520,  xiv.  pp.  651, 
666.)  This  range  ri^es  in  the  W.  as  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  moontain,  and  runs  without  any  inter- 
mptions,  fint  in  a  northern  direction  betweeo  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  then  in  an  eastern  directiaii  through 
Pisidia  and  Isanria  as  iar  as  the  fruntiets  of  Cilicia 
and  Lycauoia.     Then  it  aspantea  into  two  main 


branches.  The  one  pnoeeds  north-eaitwaid  under 
tile  name  of  Antitanms  (^ArrlTimpot),  and  surpasses 
the  other  in.  height.  It  runs  thxxmgh  Cappadocia, 
where  it  forms  Mount  Argaens  (^'Apyalbs),  and 
Armenia,  where  it  is  called  Mons  Capotes,  and 
through  the  Mantes  Mosohici  it  is  connected  with  the 
Caucasus,  while  a  mom  southerly  branch,  nnder  the 
names  of  Abns  and  Mania  or  Maasis,  runs  through 
Armenia  towards  tlie  Caspian  sea.  The  secood 
branch,  which  sepantes  itself  on  the  frontierB  of 
Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  retains  the  name  of  Tanms, 
and  proceeds  fron  CiUeia,  where  it  forms  the  Portaa 
Cilioaa,  and  sands  forth  Mons  Amanns  in  a  southern 
direction,  while  the  main  bnmch  proceeds  through 
Oappsdoda.  Alter  being  broken  thiongh  by  the 
Euphrates,  it  again  sends  forth  a  sonthem  branch 
under  the  name  of  Mons  Hasius.  The  name  Taurus 
ceases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Arsisaa,  the 
mountains  further  east  having  other  names,  such  as 
Miphates,  Zagrus,  &c  Most  parts  of  Mount  Taurus, 
wUcb  still  bears  its  andant  name,  were  well  wooded, 
and  furnished  abnndanoe  of  timber  to  the  maritinM 
dtias  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     [L.  S.] 

TAURUS  PALUS,  an  itang  on  the  coast  of 
Narbooensis,  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
named  in  the  verses  of  Avienns,  quoted  in  the 
article  Fscn  Juoun;  and  to  the  verses  there 
cited  may  be  added  the  following  verse: — 

"  Tanmm  pahidem  namque  gentid  (geotili)  t»- 
cant* 
But  L  VoesiuB  in  his  edition  of  Mela  (iL  5,  note) 
'writes  the  verses  of  Avienns  thus : — 

"  In  usque  Taphmm  pertinet, 
Taphron  palndem  namque  gentili  vocant;  * 

an  alteration  or  corruption  which  D'Anville  justly 
condemns,  for  the  itaag  is  still  named  Tour,  or 
vulgarly  Tau.  [G.  L.] 

TAXGAE'TIUM  (Ta^TniTiov),  a  place  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  (it  12.  §  5)  to  Rhaetia,  but  which  more 
properly  belonged  to  Vindelicia,  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinns,  and  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  the  modem  Lmdau.    [L.  &  j 

TA'XILA  (TdjAo,  Arrian,  ^inoi.  v.  8 ;  TailaXa, 
Ptol.  viL  1.  §  45),  a  phue  of  great  importance  in 
the  Upper  Ptmjib,  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  ruled  at  that  time  by  a  chief 
named  Taxiles,  who  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  Grecian  king.  The  country  around  was  said 
to  be  very  fertile,  and  more  abundant  than  even  Egypt 
(Strab.  XV.  pp.  698—714).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the  vast  ruins  of 
UanHa/aila,  which  has  in  modem  times  been  the 
scene  of  some  very  remarkable  researches  (Elphin- 
stone,  Cabvl,  pi  79 ;  Bumes,  TrmeU,  L  p.  65,  iL 
p.  470.)  The  {amons  Topes  of  Mmikyala,  whioh 
were  examined  by  General  Ventun  and  others 
(^Atiatic  Bet.  zviL  p.  563),  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
Raml^pmdL  Wilson  conuden  Tazila  to  be  tha 
same  as  the  TalchsatUa  of  the  Hindus  (^Arutna, 
f.  196).  [v.] 

TAY'GETUS.    [Lacokia,  pp.  108,  109.] 

TAZUS  (Taiis,  Ptol.  iiL  6.  §  6).  1.  A  town  in 
the  SE.  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

2.  A  town  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  K.  coast  of 
the  Pontua  Enxinns.  (PtoL  v.  9.  §  9.)      [T.  H.  U.] 

TEA'NUM  (Ttamy:  £fh.  Teanensis:  Cwitate), 
sometimes  also  called  TxAmm  Apulum  (Cic.  pro 
CbienL9;  Tiany'Arm\mi,  Strab.:  Elh.  Teanenses 

Apil').  tl>^'1fti"£"'«''  it  fV"  th«f!«mf»ni«n  riljnf  1  h« 
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I  a  dtj  of  Apalia,  utiuM  on  tha  rigbt 
buk  af  the  rivar  Franto  (/Vtore),  aboat  IS  milai 
{ran  iti  mooth.  It  >p|mn  to  hive  been  one  of  tha 
maat  oonaidanhia  dtiea  of  Apalu  bafbre  its  oonqnast 
iif  tha  Roniana;  bat  it>  nama  ii  fint  mmtioDad  in 
B.  o.  318,  when,  in  oonjnoetion  with  Canuaiam,  it 
Bobmittad  to  tha  Boman  eanaala  U.  Foalina  Flaod- 
nator  and  L.  PUntiiu  Vaana  (Lir.  ix.  SO.)  It  is 
attain  notioad  daring  tha  Sacood  Panie  War,  whaa  it 
waa  aalactad  bj  tha  dictator  M.  Janina  Para  aa  tha 
plaea  af  hia  wintar-qnartan  in  Apolia.  (Id.  xziiL 
S4.}  Ciearo  ioodantall;  notioaa  it  aa  a  mnnicipal 
town,  at  tha  diatanoa  of  18  milea  {ram  Larinam 
(Cie.  pro  Chmt  9),  and  ita  nama  ia  found  in  all 
tha  gaofciaphan  anxxif;  the  iniinici|i8l  towna  of  Apo- 
lia. (Smb.  n.  PL  aSS;  Hal.  ii.  4.  §  6;  Plin.  iii. 
II.  i.  16;  PtaL  iiL  1.  §  73.)  Ita  municipal  rank 
ia  oaofinnad  alao  by  an  ioacriptioD,  aa  well  aa  by  tha 
libar  Colooiamm,  and  it  ia  clear  that  it  narar  at- 
tained the  rank  cf  a  odtaj.  (OralL  /luer.  140; 
LU.  Cot.  f.  SIO.)  Ita  niina  still  axiat  at  a  place 
called  Cmtaie,  near  tha  remaina  of  a  Boman  bridfp 
(now  called  tha  Ponle  di  Cmtauy  anr  the  Foriare, 
ij  which  tha  andeot  road  from  Larinam  to  Looeria 
craased  that  rirar.  The  diatanca  from  tha  aita  of 
Laiinnm  afpaaawilh  that  stated  by  Cicero  of  18 
milaa  (tha  Tabola  errooeooaly  gires  only  12),  and 
the  diacoraiy  of  inacripticns  m  the  spot  learea  no 
doabt  of  tha  identification.  Considerable  renuins  of 
tha  walls  an  still  extant,  as  arall  as  ftagmants  of 
other  baildinga.  From  these,  aa  well  aa  from  an  in- 
acriptiao  in  which  wa  find  mention  of  the  "  Ordo 
■ploididiaaimna  Civitatis  Theanensium,'  it  seems 
probable  that  it  continned  to  be  a  floarishing  town 
under  the  Roman  Empira.  Tha  period  of  its  final 
decay  is  nnoertain,  bat  it  retained  ita  episcopal  see 
down  to  modem  times.  (Holstcn.  Not  ad  CJwwr. 
p.  S79;  Romaoalli,  ToL  iL  p.  291 ;  Mommseo, /user. 
S./r.f.  271.) 

Stratio  speaks  of  Teannm  aa  utnated  at  soma 
distance  inland  fnm  a  lake,  the  nama  of  which  ha 
doea  not  mention,  but  which  is  cleariy  tha  Lacos 
Pantanos  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Lema. 
From  an  inscription  fonnd  on  its  bsnki  it  appeals 
that  this  was  comprised  within  the  territory  of  Tea- 
Bum,  which  tbos  extended  down  to  tbe  sea  (Roma- 
nelli,  L  c),  thoogh  about  12  miles  distant  from  the 
coast. 

Sereral  Italian  topographers  have  assamad  the 
existeDoa  of  a  city  in  Apulia  of  the  nama  of  Teate, 
distinct  from  Teanum  (GioTonaizi.  Silo  di  Avga, 
p.  13 ;  Romanelli,  Tol.  iL  p.  286) ;  but  there  aeems 
DO  doabt  that  the  two  names  are  only  difierant  forms 
of  the  aame,  and  that  the  Teatea  Apoti  of  LiTy 
(ix.  20)  are  in  reality  the  people  of  Teanum.  It  is 
true  that  that  writer  mentions  them  aa  if  they  wera 
distinct  from  the  Teanenses  whom  he  had  mentioned 
jnst  before;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  arises  merrly 
from  his  haTing  followed  difierent  annaUsts,  and  that 
both  statements  refer  in  lact  to  the  same  people,  and 
are  a  repetition  of  the  sams  occurrence.  (Mommsen, 
Unter-ltaL  Diakkt.  pi  301.)  In  like  manner  the 
Teate  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Cdoniaram  (p.  2?1) 
is  eridently  tbe  same  place  called  in  an  earlier  part 
of  tha  same  document  (p.  210)  Teannm.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TEAIJUM  {Tiaror:  Elh.  Teanensia:  Teano), 
aometimea  called  for  distinction's  sake  Te.u(ux 
SiDlcniux  (LiT.  xxiL  57;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  Tiii.  11; 
Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  9;  Tto«r  iituunn,  Stiab.  t.  f. 
237),  an  important  city  of  Campania,  situated  in 
tlw  intarior  cS  that  prorince,  on  tha  Via  Latina, 


TEAiroif. 
batwaen  Calae  and  Caainnm.  (Sbahu  t.  jl  237.) 
It  waa  tharefiira  the  fraotier  city  of  Campaais,  ■ 
that  term  was  nndentmd  nnder  tfaa  Boman  Eo- 
fm\  but  originally  Teannm  waa  not  lecbntd  i 
Campanian  city  at  all,  but  waa  tbe  capital  of  tbe 
small  indepeniknt  tribe  of  the  SidicinL  [Smicm] 
It  was  indeed  the  only  ]dace  of  impartancc  that  tiiej 
pnasnastd,  ao  that  Livy  in  more  than  me  instmx 
,allndaa  to  it,  where  he  is  apeaking  of  that  peofje, 
merely  as  "  their  dty,"  withoat  mentioDii^  its  aun 
(LiT.  TiiL  2,  17).  Hence  H>  hiataiy  hekm  tke 
Boman  conquest  is  identical  with  that  of  tbe  psfde. 
which  will  be  {bond  in  tha  article  &dicisl  He 
first  mention  of  Teanum  after  the  Booian  coBqoEt, 
is  in  B.C.  216,  immediately  after  tbe  bsttl;  i 
Cannae,  when  Uarcellua  aent  forward  a  legiEO  fron 
Bome  thither,  evidently  with  the  view  of  sennis; 
the  line  of  the  Via  Latioa.  (Liv.  xziL  57.)  A(rr 
years  later,  b.0.  211,  it  was  aelected  aa  a  pliarf 
confinement  for  a  part  of  the  aenatoas  <i  Cafsi, 
while  they  wen  awaiting  their  aentenoe  fitan  Ilim; 
but  the  consnl  FnlTins,  contiaiy  to  the  opinka  if  bis 
colleague  App.  Clandius,  eanaed  them  all  to  be  ps 
to  death  without  waiting  for  the  decree  of  thesoaie. 
(LiT.  xxri.  IS.)  From  this  time  Temmn  beooa 
an  ordinaiy  municipal  town  :  it  is  incidentally  ma- 
tioned  as  such  on  serersl  occaaiana,  and  ita  poaiaia 
on  tha  Via  Latina  doubtleaa  contribntcd  to  its  pia- 
perity.  A  groea  outrage  ofiered  to  one  of  its  nwi- 
dpal  magistraiea  by  the  Boman  oonanl,  waa  ariceei 
in  one  of  the  orationa  of  C.  Gracchus  (op.  A.  GrlL 
X.  3),  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  io  bii 
time  a  flonriahing  and  populona  town.  (Cic  it  Uj. 
Agr.  iL  31,  35,  ad.  AH.  TiiL  11,  d.)  Its  name 
repeatedly  occnra  in  the  Social  War  and  the  coa- 
teat  between  Snlla  and  llarina  (Appian,  £  C  L  4i, 
85);  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  the  place  vbm 
the  commanders  of  the  legions  in  Italy  held  a  kiad 
of  congress,  with  a  view  to  bring  abont  a  ncoodfi- 
ation  between  Octanan  and  L.  Antooins  {Ii.  t.  SD) 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  whose  tenitoy  the  aibme 
Rnllus  proposed  by  his  law  to  diTide  among  the  K»- 
man  people  (Cic  I.  c);  but  this  misfiatmie  ns 
averted.  It  subsequently,  howerer,  reeeiTed  a  coleoy 
nnder  Angnstus  {Lib.  CoL  p.  238 ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9), 
and  seems  to  have  retained  ita  colonial  rank  unda-tlM 
Empire  (Hommsen,  Inter.  R.  X.  3989,  3999l) 
Strabo  tells  us  tliat  it  was  the  largest  and  ant 
populona  town  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  tha  ixxt 
considerable  of  tbe  inland  cities  of  Campania  after 
Capna.  (Strsb.  t.  pp.  237,  248.)  Imcriptions  sad 
existing  remains  confirm  this  aceoont  of  its  impor- 
tance, bat  we  hear  little  more  of  it  under  the  Boona 
Empire.  The  Itineraries  place  it  16  miles  frees  (V 
sinum,  and  18  from  Veiiisfmm;  a  cnn  road  aho 
struck  off  from  Teanum  to  Allifise,  Telesia.  and  Be- 
neventom.  (/tin.  .^nt  pp.  121,  304;  Tab.  Pi^) 
Another  branch  alao  communicated  with  Sneaa 
and  Hintnmac 

Teanum  was  not  more  than  5  miles  fnra  Cils  : 
the  point  where  the  territoriea  of  the  two  cities 
joined  was  marked  by  two  shrines  or  aediealae  (f 
Fortune,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  luder  the  tame  ft 
al  trio  Tuxm  (t.  p.  249). 

Teanum  appears  to  hare  declined  daring  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modem  city  of  TVoao  is  a  poor 
place,  with  only  abont  4000  inhabitants,  thoogh  re- 
taining its  ejuscopal  see.  Uany  ruins  (tf  the  aacent 
dty  are  visible,  though  none  of  them  of  any  gnat 
interest.  They  are  situated  beknr  tbe  modera  dty, 
which  stands  on  a  biU^  and  ocnsidanl^y  naaxv  ta 
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Calvi  (Calm),  The  most  iiBportant  are  thoee  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  a  theatre,  aitnated  near  the  Via 
Latina ;  bat  namerooB  remains  of  other  buildings 
are  found  scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  thoagh 
for  the  most  part  in  imperfect  preservation.  The; 
are  all  constnicted  of  brick,  and  in  the  reticnlated 
style,  and  may  therefore  probably  be  all  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Nnmeroos  in- 
scriptions have  also  been  found,  as  veil  as  coins, 
vases,  intaglios,  &&,  all  tending  to  confirm  the  ac- 
count given  by  Stiabo  of  its  ancient  prosperity. 
(Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  456 ;  Uoare's  Clam.  Tow, 
vol.  L  pp.249 — 264;  Uaamaen, Inter. S. N.  pp. 
208,  209). 

At  a  short  distance  from  Teano  are  some  mineral 
springs,  now  called  Le  Caldarelk,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  same  with  the  "  aqnae  addulae,'*  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvins  as  existing  near 
Teanum.  (Plin.  ixxi.  2.  s.  5 ;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §  1 7.) 
The  remains  of  some  ancient  buildings,  called  /{ 
Bagno  Nuovo,  are  still  visible  on  the  spot  [E.  H.  B.] 
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com  or  TEASDK  8II>ICIK0M. 

TEABIJULIENSES,  the  inbabitantsof  a  town  of 
the  Ilercaones  in  Hispania  Tanaconensia  (Plin.  iii. 
3.  §  4).  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  TiapiovAfo,  and 
is  probably  the  modem  Trayguera.       [T.  H.  D.] 

TEARUS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  T4af>os,  Herod,  iv. 
90),  now  Teare,  Deara,  at  Dare,  a  river  in  the  SE. 
of  Thrace,  Bowing  in  a  SW.  direction,  until  it  joins 
the  Contadesdos,  their  united  waters  falling  into  the 
Agrianes,  one  of  the  principal  eastern  tribntaries  of 
the  Hebrns.  Herodotns  (2.  c.)  states  that  the 
Bourees  of  the  Teams  are  equidistant  from  Heraeum 
on  the  Propontis  and  Apollonia  on  the  Enxine ;  that 
they  are  thirty-eight  in  number;  and  that,  though 
they  all  issue  iiom  the  same  rock,  some  of  them  are 
oold,  others  warm.  Their  waters  bad  the  reputation, 
among  the  neighbouring  people,  of  being  pre-eminently 
medicinal,  especially  in  cases  of  itch  or  mange 
(yfi^ini).  On  his  march  towards  the  Danube,  Dk- 
lius  lialted  his  anny  for  three  days  at  the  sourcea  of 
the  Teams,  and  erected  a  pillar  there,  with  an  in- 
scription commemorative  of  their  virtues,  and  of  his 
own.  [J.  R.] 

TEA'TE  (Trarfo,  Strab.  Ptd.:  Eth.  Teatinus: 
Chteti),  the  chief  city  of  the  Harmdni,  was  situated 
on  a  hill  about  3  miles  from  the  river  Atemns,  and 
8  from  the  Adriatic.  All  the  ancient  geographers 
concur  in  representing  it  as  the  metropolis  or  capital 
city  of  the  tribe  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  PUn.  iiL  13. 
8.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  60);  and  Silius  Italicus  re- 
pntedly  notices  it  with  the  epithets  "great"  and 
"illustrious"  ("magnum  Teste,"  Sil.  ItaL  viii 
S20;  Clamm  Teate,  Id.  zvii.  453);  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  his- 
tory. Inscriptions,  however,  as  well  as  existing 
remains,  concnr  in  proving  it  to  have  been  a 
flourisliing  and  important  town  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  was  apptu«ntly  the  only  municipal 
town  in  the  land  of  the  Uairucini,  and  hence  the 


limits  of  its  mtinidpal  district  seem  to  have  cdncided 
with  those  of  that  people.  We  learn  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarnm  that  it  received  a  body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
colony,  and  is  uniformly  styled  in  inscriptions  a 
munidpinm.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  258 ;  Orel).  Inter. 
2175,  3853;  Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  pp.  278, 
879.)  It  derived  additional  splendour  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  from  being  the  native  pku»  of 
Asinius  Pollio,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  orator; 
indeed  the  whole  family  of  the  Asinii  seem  to  have 
derived  their  origin  fi-om  Teate.  Herins  Asinins 
was  the  leader  of  the  Marmcini  in  the  Social  War, 
and  a  brother  of  the  orator  is  called  by  Catullus 
"  Marradne  Asini."  (Liv.  EpiL  Ixziii. ;  CatuU. 
12.  1.)  The  family  of  the  Vettii  also,  to  which 
belonged  the  Vettius  Maicellns  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ii.  83.  s.  85),  appeals  to  have  belonged  to  Teate. 
(Mommsen,  Lc.  5311.) 

The  Itineraries  place  Teate  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
though  from  the  position  of  the  town,  on  a  hill  to 
the  ri^ht  of  the  valley  of  the  Ateraus,  the  road 
mnst  have  made  a  considerable  ditour  in  oider  to 
reach  it.  (/tm.  Ant.  p.  310;  Tab.  Peut.)  Its  name 
is  also  noticed  by  P.  Diaeonua  (ii.  20),  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout  the 
middle  agea  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  district.  Chieti  is  still 
one  (tf  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  with  above  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Still  existing  remains  prove 
that  the  andent  dty  occupied  the  same  site  as  the 
modem  Chieti,  on  a  long  ridge  of  hill  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.,  though  it  must  have  been  con- 
siderably more  extensive.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  mins  of  a  theatre,  which  must 
have  been  of  hu^e  size  ;  those  of  a  large  edifice 
supposed  to  have  l>een  a  reservoir  for  water,  and 
two  temples,  now  converted  into  churches.  One  of 
these,  now  the  church  of  5.  Paolo,  and  considered, 
but  without  any  authority,  as  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  erected  by  the  Vettius  Marcellus  above  noticed ; 
the  other,  from  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  del  Tri- 
cagUo  which  it  bears,  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Diana  Trivia.  '  All  these  edifices, 
from  the  style  of  their  constractim,  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  Roman  Em]»ra.  Besides  these, 
numerous  mosaics  and  other  works  of  art  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  which  attest  the  fiourishing 
condition  of  Teate  during  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  104 
— 109;Craven,iliru:si,voLiLpp.8,9.)  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OF   TEATE. 

TEBENDA  (T^ScrSa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Pontns  Galaticus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  9),  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Tebenna  mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena 
(p  364,  B.)  as  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tra- 
pezus.  [L.  S.] 

TECE'LIA  (TcK(Ata),  a  town  placed  by  Ptolemy 
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(U.  II.  §  S7)  in  the  north  of  Gennaaj,  pariiais  ia 
the  eaaatzj  cf  tht  Chaud,  od  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vuuipe  QWetery.  lu  nte  rnnit  jnbeblj  be 
looked  for  nev  or  at  the  Tillage  ol  Zeltl,  aboot  3 
milea  from  the  msteni  hank  of  the  (Tewr.  (Bekhaid, 
Ctrmamm,  p.  S4S.)  [L.  &] 

TECMOM  (THttmr:  Elk.  Tttgainat).  a  dLj  a^ 
Hoioaiis  in  Epainu,  incacnetl;  called  bj  Stepbama 
S.  a  city  of  Tbeapntia,  taken  bf  L.  AnirwM,  the 
Boman  ccmmaoder,  in  B.  c.  167.  Laake  aappoaoi 
that  Guriimiita,  near  Kurtndo,  about  20  anka  to 
the  W.  of  Joimttima,  maj  hare  been  the  lite  of  Tee- 
moo  or  Horreom,  which  Lit^  mwiliona  in  oonnectioo 
with  Tecmoo.  (Ut.  xIt.  26;  Steph.  B.  a.  *.;  Leake, 
^rerOara  (Treeoe,  toL  it.  p.  83.) 

TECTOSACES  (T«tA»w«»,  PteL  Ti  14.  §  9). 
•  peofOe  of  Scrthia  within  bnaaa.        [T.H.D.] 

TECTOSAGE&    [Vouyut] 

TECTOSAGES,  TECTOSAGAE,  or  TECTO- 
SAGI  (Teai^ayet,  Tnrreeilhw).  oaa  of  the  three 
peal  tiibee  of  the  CelU  or  GaUogned  in  Aaia 
Ifiaor,  of  which  tbajr  occnpied  the  central  paiti. 
For  paiticnian  aboot  their  hiatoij,  aee  Gu.anA. 
Then  Teciosages  were  probablj  the  aime  tribe  aa 
the  eoe  mmtiniieil  bj  Pijjbias  under  tha  namea  of 
Aegea^ea  dr  Bigoaagea.  (PolTb.  r.  33,  77,  78, 
111.)  [US.] 

TECUM.    [TiuHn.] 

TEOA'NIUS  (TiiUnatX  a  anall  rircr  of  tDy- 
rieoa  (PtoL  ii.  16.  §  3),  on  tlw  froolier  of  the 
dietrict  called  lapjrdia  (PUn.  in.  25X  m  >n  all  m- 
kabilitr  the  modem  Ztrma^  [L.  &J 

TE'GEA  QTryiu,  Steph.  B.  a. «.).  a  towa  of  Crete, 
which,  aeoonliDg  to  legend,  waa  fijnnded  bj  Aga- 
nanooa.  (VdL  Pat.  L  I.)  The  ooina  which  Seatini 
and  Pdleiin  attributed  to  the  Cretan  Tegea  haTa 
be«a  ratond  hj  Eckbet  (*oL  il  pi  321)  to  tha 
Anadiaa  city  of  that  name.  [E.  B.  J.] 

TE'GEA  (Trt4m,  Ion.  T*y*(:  Etk.  To«ot|», 
TfiiJMy,aaKil  Ibt  moat  ancient  and  powuful  towna 
of  Arcadia,  utoatcd  in  the  SE.  of  the  coontry.  Ita 
teiiiuai.  called  TaoKAiB  (Jrftins),  waa  bounded 
by  Cjouia  and  Arpdia  <■  the  E,  from  which  it 
waa  aepnated  bj  Ut.  Partheniiim,  bj  Laeoaaoa 
the  S,  by  the  Arcadian  diatiict  of  Maenalia  on  the 
W.  aad  by  the  territory  of  Maitinria  oa  the  K. 
Tke  Tcgeatat  am  and  to  haTa  derirad  their  name 
6«m  Tajmtaa,  a  aea  of  Lycaoa,  and  to  ham  dwdt 
actpaaily  ia  R^rht,  aiiarwania  nine,  deaii  or  towa- 
akps.  the  inhahiranta  of  which  wen  incorporated 
bv  Akaa  in  the  city  of  Tegea,  of  which  thia  hen 
waa  tha  RfBtad  faaaler.  The  aamea  of  theea  aiae 
towathipa,  wUch  ate  pimmJ  by  Panaaniaa,  are: 
fir  lata  I  (r^wrv).  rkflmeiii  {*»Unt),  Cary. 
«B>  (T^iiii).  Cctjtktm  (Kiyi>i7i).  PtHaeUdat 
(Ilmx^ki).  Otitmi  (OSrw).  Mcmlkfrtu  (lta>- 
«MmV  EdtemetUi  CExn^Cia),  to  which  Afia- 
iiirii  I  CAf  iitaiiii)  waa  added  aa  the  amth  in  the 
reurs  <^  kiac  Aphealas.  (Fkm.  Tin.  3.  §  4,  nil  4S. 
§  I:  ^lab^TnL  pk337.)  The  Tegeatao were  eariy 
CTiied  iaaa  4  tiibai  (fiAcI).  "^^  nsftctmlj 
C1wtv£h  (KX^iMiu,  IB  iueciiptkat  Kfrnfiris), 
gtfg>r«i»ii  (TieafcTii]),  Apoliimmlit  ('Ax*Ma>- 
a«<i^.iX  aid  AAmmltM  ("Alanim),  to  each  of 
w^vi  i«M)f«d  a  oectaia  namber  of  metoeci  (/u- 
TMu.)  m  nsaooa  aioa.  (Faaa.  Tin.  53.  §  6; 
Bo.-kX  drf^  Imir.  aa.  ISIS.) 

TwK  it  ■Faaiiai<  ia  the  lEad  (i.  607),  and 
«a>  fnhaii^  the  moet  oMnted  cf  aU  the  Area- 
dba  tewatia  she  eariieat  ti— .  Tkie  ^pean  from 
is  hmec  iMiaa,  aaca  ila  ki*g  Kchrmaa  ia  aid 
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to  hare  sJain  HyDaa,  the  ■■  rf  kik.  amti 
combat.    (Herod,  'a.  26;  Pi8i.ra.4iJ  11  Tie 
Tegeatac    aUeni  a  kag-mariiri  m  ams- 
ful  reaistanee  to  the  Ijiinm  -ta  h  htr  a 
tempted   to  extend  their  danaiB  wm  kxBa. 
In  one  of  the  waia  buwun  tke0i|i^Cuo 
laoa  or  Charillni,  king  of  Sfana.  h^  ^  c 
arade  which  appealed  t»  pneiige  TBai  £  -ji 
Spartana,  inraded  Tcgaatia,  aad  wm»wra~ 
bated,  bnt  waa  takea  priaDur  «^  d  k  ik  r_F 
had  aorTired  the  battle.    (HBelLK:haa 
7.  §  3,  Tui  Su  §  9,  tS.  4S.  §  S,  t:.  J 1  <• 
§  4.)      More  than  two  iwitaiin  ^tanrt,  l- 
tfae  reign   of  Leoo  and  Agisela,  at  scci 
again  ibaght  nnsaeoearfally  wiaA  ai  Iick> 
bat  ia  the  CoOowing  fc— ■■■—  ia  Ik  oa <  :.c 
king  Anazandiidea,  the  Spniaa.  bRCfxaz 
pnaieeiiian  of  the  boaea  of  Odds  a  icea; 
with  an  oracle,  ilrftalrd  the  TepatM  mi  oexjl 
tham  to  acknowledge  the  ainiiiMij  difet-m: 
B.c£6a      (Hend.  L  65,  67.B^  nm.>^l; 
5,  aeq.)     Tegea,  howcnr,  Mill  nuiid  it  zir- 
pandence,  tho^fa  ita  mililarT  fate  eai  c  ta  _- 
poeal  of  ^Mxta;  and  is  the  PaniaTrtoK- 
aa  the  aerand  militaiy  poav  k  tbe  FilsaHi. 
haTing  the  piaee  of  honoar  lai  the  IA  r<  ><  > 
allied  aimy.     Fire  hundred  rf  tha  Tefsat  SR 
at  Thenno^iylaa,  and  3O00t^iakd?mia. 
half  of  their  ftioa  coeisistiBg  of  hqiBiaeiiff 
li|;ht.armed  troopai     (Henad.  Ta.  iOS,  ir  il ». 
61.)    Ax  it  waa  not  tuoal  la  aod  the  Tikit  in 
of  a  state  npon  a  distant  aaieh,  ei  ma  ^ni' 
eatimitf,  with  CliistoB,  the  farce  af  tbe  Tt^  • 
thia  oecaaion  aa  not  naon  thaa  tlsaafani  ■  or 
whole  munber.    Thia  woold  giie  4000  iw  ta  si' 
taiy  popalatinn  of  Tegea,  nd ihm  VMiiH 
whole  6«e popolaticB.  (Claam.F.S.yii.i.}^i''' 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  PbaiB%  tie  Tan 
were  again  at  war  with  die  fipaitiai,  rfthaM 
of  which,  howcTcr,  we  hare  aa  irfaama.  ^. 
only  know  that  the  T^geaiae  finght  tiia  es^ 
the  Spartans  between  a.  c.  479  sad  4M.  oi  b> 
each  time  defeated;  fint  is  caajfuiis  so  s 
Atgiree,  and  a  second  time  togethar  wii  at  <z 
Arcadiaaa,  except  the  Ibatineiaa  «  liTiia  s 
tha  Uaenaaan  diatiiet.  (Hand.  ix.r;  has 
1L§7.)  Aboat  thia  t^a,  nd  d>  a  >  en- 
qnent  period,  Tegea,  aad  e^ecaAr  tie  me*  ^ 
Athena  Aka  in  the  oty,  wm  a  frefw*  bx' 
re{i^  for  pcraons  wlw  had  teadared  tbasva* 
noxioaa  to  the  Spaitaa  (.iiiaaiaiBaf  i^^ 
tha  seer  Begesistntaa  CHood.  ix.  37)  ni  « <» 
LeatTcbidsa,  aiad  Paaaaagaa.  aea  af  Fleswt 
(Hood.  TL  72;  Xo.  BA  Z.  5.§U;Pm- 
5.§6.) 

In  tha  Pflnpcwaian  Vv  the  Tageo*  •»» 
finaaDim  of  the  SpaitsM,  to  wham  lb?  ns» 
{aithfnlbothoo  aecoantof  thea-poassM^nr^-' 
cntieal  mmtiftien,  aad  ftnn  thia  jtajaap  s  » 
nei^iboaring  ilaiisa  i  stiral  dty  of  Hiataas.'S 
whKh  they  wen  benuettly  at  war.  [Fi  *" 
seelOnmiA.]  Thaa  the  Tegastaata-T''- 
foaed  to  join  the  Aigina  ia  the  afioa  i<s* 
against  Spana  in  a.  c  421.  bat  tb?  aoainsc 

Argca  in  418.     (Tine.  t.  32,  ST)    Tir  "• 
faagbt  on  the  side  of  the  SpartsBs  is  tk  Ccs^ 

War,  394.     (Xen.  flsB.  ir.  2.  f  11)    ii«  " 
battle  cf  Leoetn,  howenr  (371),  the  Sptai  iS? 

in  Tegea  waa  expelled,  aad  the  (itrJaiBBia<<^ 

Arcadian  towns  in  the  fcaadatinsaf  Ifcpiy*'* 
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in  th<  fonoation  of  the  Arcadian  oonfederacy.  (Xan. 
BtU.  vi  5.  §  6,  seq.)  'When  Mantmeia  a  few  years 
afierwarda  qnamlled  with  the  supreme  Arcadian 
gorenunent,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  old 
enemy  Sparta,  Tegea  remained  faithful  to  the  new 
confederacy,  and  fought  under  Epaminondas  against 
the  Spartans  at  the  great  battle  of  Mantineia,  362. 
(Xen.  BdL  viL  4.  §  36,  seq.,  vii.  5.  §  5,  seq.) 

Tegea  at  a  later  period  joined  the  Aetoljan  League, 
but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Gleomenes  111.  to  the 
Spartan  throne  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
ti^tber  with  Mantineia  and  Orchumenns.  It  thus 
became  iuTohed  in  hostilities  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  in  the  war  which  followed,  called  the  Cleomenio 
War,  it  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Dcson,  the  ally  of 
the  Acbaeans,  and  annexed  to  the  Achaean  League, 
B.  c.  222.  (Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  seq.)  In  218  Tegea 
was  attacked  by  Lycnigns,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  ci^  with  the 
exception  of  the  acropolis.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Machanidas,  but  was  recoveied 
by  the  Achaeans  after  the  defeat  of  the  hitter 
tyrant,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  Philopoemen. 
(PoL  T.  17,  zi.  18.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Tegea  was  the  only  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns 
which  continued  to  be  inhabited  (Strab.  viiL  p.  388), 
and  it  was  still  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
Fansanias,  who  has  given  us  a  minute  account  of 
its  public  buildings.  (Paos.  viii.  45—48,  53.) 
T^ea  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alaric  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  centnry  after  Christ.  (Chiud.  B. 
Gtt.  576;  comp.  Zosim.  t.  6.) 

The  territory  of  Tegea  formed  the  aouthem  part 
of  the  plain  of  TripolUzd,  of  which  a  description 
and  a  map  are  given  under  MASTrasiA.  Tegea 
was  about  10  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  in  a 
direct  line,  and  about  3  miles  S£.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Tr^poHizd.  Being  situated  iu  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain,  it  was  exposed  to  inundations 
caused  by  the  waters  flowing  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains;  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
the  soil  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the  depo- 
sitions brought  down  by  the  waters.  Hence  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  city  visible,  and  its 
size  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  broken  pieces 
of  stone  and  other  fragments  scattered  on  the  plain, 
and  from  the  foundations  of  walls  and  buildings 
discovered  by  the  peasants  in  working  in  the  fields. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  ancient  city  extended 
tnaa  the  hill  ol  Am  Soitit  (5t. Samour')  on  the  N., 
over  the  hamlets  IbrahimSffendi  and  Paled-Epit- 
hopi,  at  least  as  far  as  Ahkuria  and  PicM.  This 
would  make  the  city  at  least  4  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  principal  remains  are  at  PiaU.  Near 
the  prindpol  church  of  this  village  Leake  found  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  of  fine  squared 
atones,  among  which  were  two  pieces  of  some  large 
columns  of  marble;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tlut 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  This  temple  was  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Alens,  the  founder  of  Tegea;  it  was  bnmt 
down  in  B.  a  394,  and  the  new  building,  which  was 
erected  by  Scopas,  is  sud  by  Pansanias  to  have  been 
the  largnt  and  most  magn^cent  temple  in  the  Pelo- 
ponueeus (Pans. viii.45.§4, seq.;  for detuls see jDict. 
ofBiogr.  art.  Scopes.)  Fansanias  entered  the  city 
tiirongh  the  gate  leading  to  Pallantinm,  consequently 
the  south-western  gate,  which  must  have  been  near 
PiaU,  He  begins  his  description  with  the  temple 
of  Athena  Alea,  and  then  goes  across  the  great 
agora  to  the  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  Boss 
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traces  in  the  ancient  fonndatioos  of  the  mmed 
church  of  Paki-EpitkopL  Perhaps  this  theatre 
was  the  splendid  marble  one  bnilt  by  Antiochns  IV, 
Epiphanes  in  b.c.  175.  (Liv.  xlL  20.)  Pausaniss 
ends  his  description  with  the  mention  of  a  height 
(xup'ov  fi^Aiii',  viii.  53.  §  9),  probably  the  hill 
Aio  Sottit  in  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  apparently  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausaniss  elsewhere  calls  the 
Watch-Hill  {\6<pos  *iiKaiCTpis,  vili.  48.  §  4),  and 
Polybins  the  acropolis  {txpa,  v.  17).  Kons  of  the 
other  public  buildings  ol  Tegea  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  can  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  thei« 
can  be  no  doubt  if  excavations  were  made  on  its 
site  many  interesting  remains  would  be  discovered, 
since  the  deep  alluvial  soil  is  fitTouiable  to  their 
preservation. 

The  territory  of  Tegea  N.  of  the  city,  towardi 
Mantineia,  is  a  plain  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
usually  called  t^e  Tageatio  plain  (Tcyforucto 
wcSior).  There  was  a  smaller  plain,  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  low  range  of  mountains  S.  of 
Tripolitid,  and  lying  between  Tegea  and  Pallantium: 
it  was  called  the  Manthyrio  plain  (ManSypuihr  wi- 
Sioi'),  from  Manthyrea,  one  of  the  ancient  demi 
of  Tegea,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated  SW.  of 
Tegea,  on  a  slope  of  Mt.  Boreinm.  (Pans.  viii.  44. 
§  7,  comp.  viii  45.  §  1,  47.  §  1;  Steph.  B.  i.  v. 
MovSvpca.)  The  remainder  of  the  Tegeatis  on  the 
£.  and  S.  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  separating 
it  &om  Argolis  and  Sparta  respectively,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  plain  running  eastward  from 
the  Tegeatio  plain  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Partheninm, 
and  probably  called  the  Corythic  plain,  from  Cory- 
theis,  one  of  the  ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  wliich  waa 
situated  in  this  phun.      (Pans.  viii.  45.  §  1,  54. 

§4.) 

The  plsin  of  Tegea  having  no  natural  outlet  for 
its  waters  is  drained  by  natural  chasms  through  the 
limestone  mountains,  called  katavilhra.  Of  these 
the  two  most  important  are  at  the  modem  village  of 
Penovd  and  at  the  marsh  of  7'aibi.  The  former  ia 
situated  iu  the  Corythic  plain  above  mentioned,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Parthenium,  and  the  latter  is  the 
marsh  in  the  Manthyrio  plain,  SW.  of  Tegea.  The 
chief  river  in  the  district  is  now  called  the  Saranta- 
pdiamot,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Alpbeius  of  Pan- 
sanias (viii.  54.  §  1,  seq.).  The  Alpheins  rose  on 
the  frontien)  of  Tegea  and  Sparta,  at  a  place  called 
Phylacb  (*v\dKri,  near  Krya  Vryiit),  one  of  the 
ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  and,  as  we  may  infer  fran 
its  name,  a  fortified  watch-tower  for  the  protection 
of  the  pass.  A  little  beyond  Phylaoe  the  Alpheins 
receives  a  stream  composed  of  several  mountain 
torrents  at  a  place  named  SYirBoi.A  (ii/iSoXa)  ; 
but  upon  entering  the  plain  of  Tegea  itfi  course 
was  diSerent  in  ancient  times.  It  now  flows  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  through  the  plain,  recdvea 
the  river  of  Dhtdiani  (the  andent  Garatee,  ropcU- 
■njj.  Fans.  viii.  54.  §  4),  flows  through  the  Cory- 
thic plain,  and  enters  the  katavithra  at  Peraovd. 
Pansauiss,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (viii.  54.  §  2) 
that  the  Alpheins  descends  into  the  earth  in  the 
Tegeatic  pUin,  reappears  near  Asea  (SW.  of  Tegea), 
where,  after  joining  the  Eurotas,  it  sinks  a  second 
time  into  the  earth,  and  again  appears  at  Asea. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Alpheius  anciently 
flowed  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  entered  the 
kataviithra  at  Uie  marsh  of  TaU,  in  the  Manthyrio 
plain.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  peasants  that 
the  course  of  the  river  was  changed  by  a  Turk,  who 
acquired  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  becaue  the 
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katsfftfan  It  the  TaU  did  not  ttaoA  qnidJj 
•noofth  the  mtan  of  th*  maiih.  The  G»r»t«w 
thocfon  andeDtly  flowed  into  the  katavAfaim  it 
Pu'toti  without  hsTing  enj  eennection  with  (he 
Alphdna.  It  prolaUj  derived  its  name  firon  Gmraa 
or  GanM,  one  of  the  ucient  demi  of  Tegea,  which 
in*7  liaTC  been  dtnatad  at  the  Tillage  of  DktHaad. 
(Boaa,  Pdopomu;  f.  70^  aeq.;  Leake,  Fdopoimt- 
daen,  p.  IIS,  ae^) 

Then  were  &n  toada  leading  from  Tegea.  One 
led  doe  N.  aenu  the  Tegeatic  plain  to  Manlinria. 
[Maktixeu.]  a  aecond  led  dne  S.  by  the  rallej 
of  the  Alpbeine  to  Sputa,  ibUowin);  the  came  nnte 
aa  the  pnacnt  road  fron  TV^poittei  to  MutnL 
A  third  led  w«at  to  Pallantiam.  It  first  paaeed  bj 
the  email  moontun  Cresinm  (Kfl^iai'),  and  then 
lan  acraea  the  ManthTric  plain  along  the  »de  of 
the  TaU.  Hoont  Creainffl  is  probably  the  email 
iaoiited  hill  on  which  the  modem  village  of  Vtmi 
■tande,  and  not  the  high  mountain  at  the  end  of 
the  plain,  according  to  tha  French  mapi.  Upon 
naeUng  tha  Cioeu  (xa^Xthe  road  divided  into 
twev  one  road  leading  direct  to  PaUantinm,  and 
the  other  SV.  to  Megalnpolie  throogh  Aaei.  (Pans. 
viiL  44.  §  1,  seq.;  Xen.  Bell.  vi.  5.  §  9,  a2  M 
ri  naAAibnar  fifovaai  wiKtL)  Thia  ehoma 
lepanted  the  teiritoriea  of  Pallantinm  and  Tegea, 
and  extended  aa  hr  aooth  aa  Hoont  Boreiam 
(f  rdaori),  where  it  tonched  the  territoiy  of  Kegalo- 
polia.  Th«e  are  still  remains  of  this  choma  mnning 
KE.  to  SW.bj  the  side  of  the  marsh  of  TaU.  These 
ramaina  oonaist  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  most 
be  regarded  as  the  foundations  of  the  ckoma,  which 
cannot  have  been  a  elumuie  or  canaewav,  as  the 
French  geographera  call  it,  since  x<*/*<>  always  sig- 
nifies in  Greek  writers  an  artificial  heap  of  earth,  a 
tomnlas,  nMond,  or  dyke.  (Boss,  p.  59.)  A  fimith 
road  led  SE.  fma  Tegea,  by  the  aouroes  of  the 
Oantea  to  Thyreatis.  (Pans,  viii  54.  §  4.)  A 
fifth  road  led  NE.  to  Hysiae  and  Argoa,  acnes 
the  Corythio  plain,  and  then  across  Ht  Firthe- 
ninm,  where  was  a  temple  of  Pan,  erected  on 
the  spot  at  which  the  god  appeared  to  the  cou- 
rier Pheidippidee.  This  road  was  ptacdcabis  for 
earriagea,  and  ma  much  frequented.  (Fans.  viiL 
54.  §  5, seq.;  Herod,  vi.  105,  106;  OicL  o/Biogr. 
art.  PrJosifpides.)  (I'Caka,  Morea,  voL  i.  pi  88, 
seq.,  Ttd.  iL  p.  SS3,  Pdopoimeiiaea,  pp.  IIS,  seq., 
S69  ;  Boas,  PelopomMM,  p.  66,  aeq.;  Corthu,  Pdo- 
poimaoi,  vol  i.  p.  247,  seq. ;  Koner,  Coai.  ds  BAn 
Tegaatanmt,  BeroL  1843.) 

The  Boman  poets  use  the  sdjectivs  TegSSns  or 
Ttgeaena  aa  equivalent  to  Arcadian:  thus  it  is 
given  as  an  epithet  to  Pan  (Tirg.  Georg.  L  18),  Gal- 
fisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  a.  55, 
fast.  ii.  167),  AtalanU  (Ov.  MeL  viiL  817,  880), 
Carmenta  (Or.  FaiL  I  687),  and  Mercmy  (Stat 
500.164) 


OOIK   OF  TBOEA. 


TEOIAIIUH  (Elh.  Tegianenas;  Diam),  amn- 
nidpal  town  of  Lncania,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
that  conntiy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tanager. 
Ifs  name  is  found  only  in  a  oomipt  fiatm  in  Pl&tf, 
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who  eomnefata  die  Tcrgilam  snag  ti'^fb' 
in  the  intmor  of  Ijih-«««  (PSa.  m.  1Li1^),'K 
the  Ubar  Coionianira  maligDs  &  'haaa 
Teganenas*  among  the  Piaiiili  a  i  iaam 
{Lib.  CoL  p.  209),  and  the  camsis^a 
name  is  preeerred  by  insoiptaoL  Fx  ^  aa 
eouTDO  we  learn  that  itwasateaafnBnv 
while  the  discovery  of  than  ia  theaoiiaExi 
Diaam  leaves  no  donbt  that  that  fhee  sfetn  ji 
ancient  Tegiammi.  (Bansidli,  id.  l  ^  C 
Uommsen,  /nacr.  &  JV.  pp.  18, 19.)  Thajs 
city  of  Dimu  ia  a  eonsi^atk  {face  csi&ii 
hill  about  4  milea  west  of  Lm  JUe,  ac  pn  -3 
name  of  VaOe  di  Diamo  to  the  wUe  diess- 
sive  upland  valley  wiach  istiaiujui^lV::?;^!- 
Ho^ro  in  the  offer  part  of  its  eoiae.  S-s*' 
mains  of  tiiaanaant  city  an  still  raiiitiia.^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (Ikmaniffi.  I  c>  [LEI, 
TEGU'Cnnf  (/<a.^aLp.S33),TKcun 
(Tisi.  Peat),  and  Tseiruna.  (Geop.  Eir.." :  • 
place  in  Hoesia  Infoiur,  n  tha  tgad  Inne '!» 
didiana  and  Dorostoliim.  ItOBtmtLieari^'- 
the  A'ot  Imp.,  a  ganiaan  of  Eghl  lne|a  Vr<^' 
placed  near  Veta  mija  and  raSsrite.  Sm  a- 
dem  writers  identify  it  with  the  fenns  a  Sst 
called  Saltopyigns    bf  Pi»eii|iaa  (A  im.  r. 

7.)  [t.e:; 

TEGNA,  in  GalEa  KaifcoaaMk,  n  at »  b- 
man  road  on  the  east  baak  of  the  Bar  ana 
Vienna  (  Fmbm)  and  Taloitia  (FatKrV  Zt 
name  oecorsin  tfaeTabIa,inwUdiibifhae9 
at  ziiL  £rom  Valentia.  Tegaa  i>  7ai,:ir:£i 
of  which  in  the  writinga  of  a  kterdaie  a  Tsr.^ 
A  milestone  at  Teea  marks  the  datasa  ti  Tea 
zzzviii.  Tern  ia  right  oppasitB  Is  faraa.  rzi 
is  on  the  weat  side  of  the  rim.  raaan  •  "^ 
situated,  and  the  mountaiaa  then  ajpwi  » 
to  the  BJume.  (lyAoviUc^  ATotm^  ^;  Ost  •J*' 
Uaa.)  [S.L] 

TE6RA.    [TioxA.] 

TEGULATA,  in  Gallia  Marbaini,  ii  pkx  : 
the  Itins.  east  of  Aquae  Sestiae(.4tE)alBi»:ii 
Ad  Turim  {Tomrva).  The  fstaaz  fraiui 
Sextiae  to  Tc^ulata  is  xr.  or  xvi,  ad  te  'o- 
lata  to  Ad  Tunim  xn.  The  distan  aafCi' 
along  the  road  betweenAqnaaSextaa  aiii  Tir: 
is  said  to  exceed  the  direct  diriua  becns  ^ 
two  places,  whidi  is  DotmiintbaaSStcas'^ 
TegnUta  is  snppeoed  to  heLm  Cnaad>/>^ 
near  the  boorg  of  J\Brrai  ei  a  Pamriifu.  yoy 
somewhere  ahoot  the  plaoe  where  C.  lisiai  i^^^ 
the  Teutooes  B.  a  lOS,  and  whan  a  fnoi  a 
erected  to  oommemarBte  the  gnatiidaj-  ^ 
moniiment  is  said  to  have  exislid  to  the  Kaa  a- 

buy  (A.  Thierry,  ^ThI  da  Gadek,  Lmz-ft^ 
0.  3);  and  the  traditien  of  this  gnat  beir  s  *. 
yeteffiued.  Aarraraissaid tobesoocsii' 
PntiidiCampL  (D'Anvilk.  AMx,  ^}  ['>--. 

TEGDUCICH  rTBsuacii]. 

TEGYBA  (Try^:  B*.  Trniit\  a  «Br 
of  Boeotia,  near  OrdMoaiDS,  mi  BtaaHi  >^ 
the  inanhee  of  the  liver  lieisa.  Itvosdm* 
forits  onacle  and  Temple  of  i^mla^  at»™_* 
said  to  have  been  bora  there.  IailBaBgil<s>^ 
was  a  mountain  named  Dcka  Leek*  flK«  '<^ 
at  Xtrdpsrga,  ntoatcd  3  niia  ESS-  '^^ 
(Oichomenns),  on  the  heighia  vUck  b(aa<  ■> 
maisho.  (PhiL  A><9.  16,di />i^.  A'- ^^^^ 
Lyoophr.  646;  Stqdi.  B.  «.  R ;  hmki.  Siwr* 
Gnm,  ToL  ii  pp.  ISS,  IS;  caa|i  »» 
iiMMa,voLi.p,  196.) 
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TEHAPHENES.    [Tahpahib.] 

TEICHIUM  (Ttlxtoy),  a  town  of  AetolU  Epic 
tetua,  on  the  boidera  of  Loeris,  and  one  da/s  march 
from  Crocyleium.  (Thne.  iii.  96.) 

TEKOAH  (e<ic«^,  1  Maccab.  a.  33;  e«iia  or 
9fKovi,  Joseph.  VU.  75),  a  tovrn  of  Palestine  in  Jq- 
dab,  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  wise  woman  who  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
Absalom ;  was  fortified  bj  Behoboam ;  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Amos,  and  gave  its  mine  to 
the  adjacent  desert  on  tlie  east.  (2  Sam.  zir.  2; 
2  Chron.  zi.  6;  Amoi,  i.  I;  2  Ciron.  zz.  20; 
1  ilfaeciz  33.)  Jerome  describes  Teknah  as  sitnated 
upon  a  hill,  6  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  from 
which  city  it  was  viidble.  (Hieron.  Prooem.  m  Amot. 
and  Comm.  in  Jeran.  vi.  I.)  Its  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  Teiu'a,  and  is  described  by  Kiibinson  as  an 
elevated  hill,  not  steep,  but  broad  on  the  top,  and 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  extent  of  fonr  or  five  acres. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  the  foondations  of  houses 
built  of  squared  stones;  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
mte  are  the  remains  of  a  Greek  church.  (Bobln- 
son,  BM.  Set.  vol  i.  p.  486,  2nd  ed.) 

TELA,  a  place  of  the  Vaccaa  in  Hispuia  Tarra- 
conensis  (/<in.  Ant.  p.  440).  Variously  identified 
■nxibFordetiUatsaiMedinaieRioSeco.  [T.H.D.] 

TE'LAMON  (TfAo/uSK  :  Telarmme),  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Etmria,  sitnated  on  a  promontory  be- 
tween the  Mans  Ai^entarius  and  the  month  of  the 
Umbro  ^Ombrone),  with  a  tolerable  port  adjoining 
it.  The  stoiy  told  by  Diodoms  of  its  having  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  hero  Telamon,  who  accom- 
panied the  Aigonauts  on  their  voyage,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  an  etymological  fiUile  (Died.  iv.  S6). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  Etmscan  town,  but  no  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  history  during  the  period  of  Etruscan  in- 
dependence. It  is  first  noticed  in  b.  a  225,  when 
a  great  battle  was  fonght  by  the  Romans  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  an  army  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Etruria,  bat 
were  intercepted  by  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  and  L. 
Aemilius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Telamon,  and 
totally  defeated.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  40,000 
men  slain,  and  10,000  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
one  of  their  chiefs  or  kings  (Pol.  L  27 — 31).  The 
battle,  which  is  described  by  Polybins  in  consider- 
able detail,  is  ezpressly  stated  by  him  to  have  oc- 
curred "near  Telamon  in  Etruria:'*  Frontinns,  in 
speaking  of  the  game  battle,  places  the  scene  of  it 
near  Populonia  (5<rat  i.  2.  §  7),  bnt  the  anthority 
of  Polylnns  is  certainly  preferable.  The  only  other 
mention  of  TeUmon  that  occnn  in  histoiy  is  in 
B.  c.  87,  when  Ilarina  landed  there  on  his  rettun 
from  ezile,  and  commenced  gathering  an  army  around 
him.  (Pint.  Mar.  41.)  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  continued  to  ezist  as  a  town,  deriving  some 
importance  from  its  port,  throughout  the  period  of 
the  Soman  domimon.  Its  name  is  fonnd  both  in 
Mela  and  Pliny,  who  calls  it  "  portna  Telamon," 
while  Ptolemy  notices  only  the  promontory  of  the 
name  (TfAa^v  (xpor,  TtoL  iiL  1.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.  8;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9).  The  Itineraries  prove  that 
it  was  stiU  in  ezistenoe  as  late  as  the  4&  century 
(Tat.  Pettt;  Itm.  If  aril  p.  500,  where  it  is  called 
"  Portna  Talamoms  ");  but  from  this  time  all  trace 
of  it  disappears  till  the  I4th  century,  when  a  castle 
was  erected  <m  the  site.  This,  wiUi  the  miserable 
village  which  adjoins  it,  still  bean  the  name  of 
Tdcmoae;  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  lined  with 
remains  of  Boman  buildings,  bat  of  no  great  interest ; 
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and  there  are  no  raHes  of  Etruscan  antiquity.  (Den- 
nis's JBtrm-ia,  vol.  iL  p.258.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELCHI'NEa    [Rhodus,  p.  713.] 

TELEBOAE.     [Taphiai.] 

TELE'BOAS  (i  TTjAefiifaj  rorivud,  Xen.  AntA. 
iv.  4.  §  3),  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  a  tribntary 
of  tlie  Eapbrates.  Probably  identical  with  the  Ab- 
SANIAS.  '  [T.  H.  D.] 

TELETHEIUS  MONS.    [Euboea-T 

TELEPTE.     [Thaia.] 

TELE'SIA  (T<A«rk:  JCA.  Telesinns:  7efew),  ■ 
considerable  city  of  Samninm,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Calor,  a  short  distance  from  its  right  bank, 
and  about  3  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Vnltumns.  It  is  remarkable  that  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  daring  the  long  wars  of  the  Bomans 
with  the  Samnites,  though  the  valley  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  often  the  theatre  of  hostilities. 
Its  name  first  occurs  in  the  Second  Ptmie  War, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  first  irrup- 
tion into  Samnium,  b.  a  217  (Liv.  zzii  IS);  bat 
was  recovered  by  Fabius  in  b.  c.  214.  (Id.  zzir. 
20.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  it 
became  an  ordinary  Roman  municipal  town.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having  in  his  time  fallen  into  almost 
complete  decay,  in  common  with  most  of  the  cities 
of  Sanminm.  (Strab.  v.  p.  250.)  But  we  leam 
that  it  received  a  colony  in  the  time  of  the  Trium- 
virate (Lib.  Colon,  p.  238);  and,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  a  colony  (the  name  ia  altogether 
omitted  by  him),  it  is  certain,  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retuned  its  colonial  rank,  and  appears  to 
have  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  have 
been  a  floiuniihing  and  considerable  town.  (Orell. 
Inter.  2626 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  il  p.  423 ;  Mommsen, 
Inter.  R.  tf.  4840 — 19 15.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  or  rather  of  a  branch  tf  that 
road  which  was  carried  from  Teannm  in  Campania 
through  Allifae  and  Telesia  to  Beneventnm  (/tm. 
Ant.  pp.  122,  304;  Tab.  Petit.),  and  this  probably 
contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
about  a  mile  to  the  NW.  of  the  villsge  still  called 
Teltie :  the  ciivait  of  the  walls  is  complete,  inclosing 
a  space  of  octagonal  shape,  not  exceeding  I J  mile 
in  circumference,  with  several  gates,  flanked  by 
massive  towers.  The  masoniy  is  of  reticnlated 
work,  and  therefore  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  only  ruins  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  are  mere  shapeless  mounds 
of  brick ;  bnt  ontside  the  walls  may  be  traced  the 
vestiges  of  a  cirens,  and  some  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. All  these  remains  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony,  and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  Samnite  city.  The  present  viUage  of  Telae 
is  a  very  small  and  poor  place,  rendered  desolate  by 
malaria ;  but  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  episcopal 
see,  and  its  principal  church  is  still  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  calhednL  Its  walls  contain  many  Latin 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  ancient  city,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  migrated  to  the  kter  site  in  the 
ninth  century.  (Craven,.i6nim, vol. ii. pp.173 — 175; 
Ginstiniani,  Diaon.  Topogr.  vol.  iz.  pp.  149, 150.) 

Telesia  was  remarkable  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  Samnite  leader,  during  the  Social 
War,  Pontius  Telesinns;  and  it  is  probable  (though 
there  is  no  distinct  anthority  for  the  &ct)  that 
it  was  also  that  of  the  still  more  oelebiated  0,  Pon- 
tius, who  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Candine 
Forks.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELIS.     [RuBCiifo.] 
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TEtLEXAE. 


TELLE'NAE  (Tc\AW;  Dioo.  B«L;  TcXA^mu, 
Stnb.:  Etk.  TtXKiinit,  TeHencnais),  an  ancient 
citj  of  Latiom,  which  figom  in  the  earlj  Roman 
histai7.  According  to  Dicoysio*  it  wai  one  of  the 
dtiet  fonoded  by  the  Aborighies  aooo  after  their 
•etttement  in  Latiom  (Dionjs.  i  16),  a  proof  at 
leaat  that  it  ww  regarded  as  a  place  of  great  anti- 
qoity.  LiTj  al»o  reclcoDs  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Prisci  Latini  (i.  33),  which  maj  perhaps  point 
to  the  same  result,  while  Diodonis  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  tU.  op.  Euttb. 
Arm.  p.  185.)  It  was  attacked  bj  the  Boman 
king  Ancus  Uarcias,  who  took  the  city,  and  trans- 
ported the  inhabitants  to  Borne,  when  he  settled 
them  OD  the  Aventine,  together  with  those  of  Poli- 
torium  and  Ficaoa.  (Lir.  i  33 ;  Dionys.  iiL  38, 43.) 
Tellenae,  howanr,  does  not  seem,  like  the  other  two 
places  Just  mentioned,  to  hare  been  hereby  reduced 
to  insignificance;  fi>r  its  name  appears  again  in  B.  o. 
493  among  the  ocofederate  cities  of  the  Latin  Leagoe 
(Dionys.  t.  61);  and  though  this  is  the  hut  mention 
thai  we  find  of  it  in  history,  it  is  noticed  both  by 
Strabo  and  Dionysins  as  a  place  sttU  in  existence  in 
their  time.  (Dionys.  i.  16;  Stiab.  t.  p.331.)  It  is 
probable,  howerer,  that  it  had  at  that  time  fallen 
into  complete  decay,  like  Antemnaa  and  Collatia;  as 
it  is  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  oDce  cele- 
brated citiea  of  Latiom,  which  bad  left  no  traces  of 
tlieir  existence  in  his  day  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9),  and 
from  this  time  its  name  wholly  disappears.  The 
notices  of  Tellenae  afford  scarcely  any  due  to  its 
position;  though  tfas  circiunstance  that  it  continued 
to  be  inhabited,  howerer  slightly,  down  to  the  days 
of  Augustus,  would  afford  us  more  hope  of  being 
able  to  identify  its  site  than  is  the  case  with  Poli- 
toriimi,  ApioUe,  and  other  places,  which  ceased  to 
exist  at  a  rery  early  period.  It  is  this  reason  that 
haa  led  Nibby  to  identify  tbe  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  at  La  Giostra,  as  those  of  Tellenae,  rather  than 
Politorinm,  as  supposed  by  Gell.  [Poutobium.] 
The  site  in  question  is  ■  narrow  ridge,  bounded  by 
two  ravines  of  no  great  depth,  but  with  abrupt  and 
precipitous  banks,  in  places  artificially  scarped,  and 
still  presenting  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient 
vails,  oonstmcted  in  an  irregular  style  of  massive 
qnadrangular  blocks  of  tufa.  Ko  doubt  can  exist 
that  these  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  but 
whether  of  Politorinm  or  Tellenae,  it  is  unpcsEibls 
to  dstennine;  though  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 
which  indicate  that  tbe  spot  must  have  been  in- 
habited in  the  early  ages  of  the  Empire,  give  some 
additional  probability  to  the  latter  attribution.  La 
Giottra  is  situated  on  tbe  right  of  the  Via  Appia, 
about  8  miles  fium  a  fann-house  called  Fionmo, 
immediately  adjoining  tbe  line  of  the  ancient  high- 
road. It  is  distant  10  milas  from  Rome,  and  3 
fiom  Le  fhiUocdA,  on  the  Via  Appia,  adjoining 
the  mine  of  Bovillaa.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rotmt,  pp.  280 
—283;  Nibby,  Z^intorm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146—153.) 

Whether  the  proverbial  expressioa  of  "  tiicae  Tel- 
lenae" has  any  reiiamioe  to  tbe  ancient  city  of 
Latiimi  or  not,  can  hardly  be  determined,  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  phrase  being  involved  in  com- 
plete obsctuity.  (Varro,  op.  Non.  L  p.  8;  Ainob. 
adf.  Gotta,  v.  p.  28,  with  Oehler's  not*.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELUESSUS,  or  TELMISSUS  (JAfoiairii, 
T«Viw^s,  or  T(A/uff^t:  Etk.  TtXfuactit).  I.  A 
floniiabiog  and  prosperous  city  in  the  west  of 
Lyeia,  was  sitiuted  near  Cape  Telmissis  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  663),  or  Telmissias  (Steph.  B.  s.  e.  TtA/ur- 
wit),  CO  a  bay  which  derived  firam  it  the  name  of 
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Soma  Telmissicns.  (Ltv.  xxxii.  li;  Isbb.  b 
248.)  On  the  south-west  of  it  a  Cfhdi^ 
at  a  distance  of  200  sta£a.  Iti  UBan  ki 
celebrated  in  andent  times  ibr  theirii^sazei 
and  were  often  r'**TT^**ii  by  tks  Xms.  cm 
(Herod.  L  78;  camp.  Arriaa,  .iasLilUi  V 
the  time  of  Strabo,  bowwer,  whs  aStixjix 
town  (iroAi;(7if),  it  seems  to  bxv?  &jbi  ju:  397 
though  at  a  later  period  it  sj^iess le  kreie  i 
episcopal  see.  (HienicL  p.  6S4;  o^  fin  lU. 
i.  15  :  Plin.  v.  28  ;  PtoL  v.  J.  §  S :  fj^.  n 
27;  StwUirai.  Mar.  Jf .  §§  2U,  U(;  Srji 
39,  where  it  is  miswritten  9frtak)  Csa 
able  remains  of  Telrocssas  stin  exisi  s  i'.'o 
Hat;  and  those  itf  a  tbeatn,  pani<sa,nl9fc::: 
cbambeis  in  the  liring  reck,  an  aaa;  '.^  is 
remarkable  in  all  Asia  Minor.  (Lob;  Jm  is' 
p.  128 ;  Felknrs,  Alia  itmor,  p  141  eta  c 
rvpresentatioos  of  tbe  ranaiaa  d  TeaiSB  1 
figured;  Lgda,  p.  106,  Ml) 

2.  A  small  town  of  Caria,  at  a  £«Ea  i  1 
stsdia  from  H'^i'^TTTafniT.  is  Qtrne  ssjern 
called  Telmessos,  and  sooietimei  Tctaan.  {iti 
s.  V. ;  Eifm.  Mag.  m.  9. ;  Anisa,  JLaA  i.  !i ; ' 
Cic  de  Die.  i.  41;  Plin.  v.  29,  m.  !•  '■■ 
Carian  Telmesaus  has  ofUB  been  easkBCA  r: 
the  Lycian,  and  it  is  even  somewlist  sski.'} 
ther  the  hmons  Tdmeasian  aoockijtn  b>^K< : 
tha  Carian  or  the  Lycian  ton  Bat  'jt  '^^ 
must  at  ail  events  hare  bea  an  ofascvt  ^  ^ 
that  it  cannot  have  been  the  mmt  u  ik  •£'  : 
clear  from  the  slati'mmt  of  F^Jno  ia  sk  ^ 
it  was  onlv  60  stadis  from  ITiIinniMnf   .1  - 

TELMESSUS,  accordiog  to  riis;(T.S>>3 
bntary  of  the  river  Glaums  ia  Cim.  ktz'j'* 
in  all  probability  near  the  ton  af  Tdaa*^  <"-• 
derived  its  name  fitom  it.  D-  -. 

TELMI'SSICUS  SlSUSi  a  1st  tewaW 
and  Caria,  which  derived  its  nuse  ira  Vi  '-'^ 
town  of  Telmessoa  (Liv.  xxxriL  It:  l»^  "H 
248);  bntit  is  morecoBunoalykBWiirSf^ 
Glaucus  Snus,  and  is  at  pnaaa  aiMi  ar  S''?  -i 
Uacri.  .1-^ 

TELMISSIS  PBOMOSTOEirX  [Tn»*"' 

TE'LOBIS  (Tti\aea,  PtoJ.  a.  t  { 
of  tbe  Jacoetani    in  Hispanis  TatacocKvi 
MartonU.   (Cf.  Laborde, /<ia  iJTJ; -'^J. 
Letts.)  [TH.5J 

TELO  MARTIDS  (Joukm),  ii  G«^  J^"- 
sis.    This  name  is  not  meotioned  k;  li>  {ht^ 
It  occun  in   the  Maritime  Ilia,  ai  i:  J"  ^' 
Imp.  Occid.,  whcfc  a  "  pncanss  Bi[^  ' 
Galliarum  *  is  meDiioned,  whicl  \i;,aa:a'^^ 
ence  of  a  dyeing  ektahlishiiMSi  tkoc  1^  * 
(iii.  592)  Teki  U  the  mbk  <f  s  piis  orb 
and  Oudendorp  sapposas  that  ths  fofcv  !*' 
this  name  bacaasa  he  was  sf  the  im  IA.  'J^ 
seems    a   strange    conjectaie.    Asd  lO*  ^ 
(xiv.  443)  is  snppoMd  to  sOadsts  ^< 
when  he  says — 

"  Et  Neptunioolae  tians»«*mt«»I<'^ 

The  old  Roman  town  is  said  tsbsnlsai:^' 
TotkmoM,  where  tbe  Uiareltt>sei<-  (^ 
Dip.  deiBaudtaimliUut,i*iitiv^,\' 
Goaiea,  p.  428.)  >'•_ 

TELONNUM,inGsIfis.  ThTiiii*'* 
on  the  route  between  Aipist  B«»"  '.f^ 
TATduambauW)  and  kofialeiamii'**-'^ 
name  begins  with  T  and  end*  "iti  *^  ^ 
viUe  gives  good  reasm  for  ■!(■««  1*  » ■* 
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TELOS. 
aatf  be  Toulat-iur-Amm;  mnd  thna  th«  modem 
Dame  may  enable  ns  to  eonect  the  reading  of  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

TELOS  (TqAet:  £A.Tiiku>s:  DUot  or  Piico- 
yia),  a  small  rocky  ialand  in  the  Carpathian  eea,  be- 
tween Rhodas  and  Nisynu,  from  the  latter  of  which 
its  distance  is  only  60  stadia.  Stnbo  (z.  p.  48S) 
describee  it  as  long  and  high,  and  abounding  in 
stones  fit  for  millstones.  Its  drcomfeience  was  80 
stadia,  and  it  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name,  a 
faarboor,  hot  springs,  and  a  temple  of  Poseidon. 
The  attribute  long  given  to  it  bj  Strabo  is  scarcely 
correct,  since  the  island  is  rather  of  a  circular  furm. 
The  &milyof  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Gelon  originally 
came  from  Telos.  (Herod,  vii.  153.)  According 
to  Pliny  (iv.  69)  the  island  was  celebrated  for  a 
species  of  ointment,  and  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Agathnssa.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  TqAot;  Seyiaz,  p. 
38;  Sladiam.  Mar.  ilagni,%i7±)  The  town 
of  Teles  was  situated  on  the  north  coast,  and  remains 
of  it  are  still  seen  abore  the  modem  village  of  Epit- 
copi.  The  bonses,  it  appears,  were  all  built  in  ter- 
race* rising  above  one  another,  and  supported  by 
strong  walls  of  unhewn  stone.  The  acropolis,  of 
which  likewise  a  few  renuuns  exist,  was  at  the  top, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  mediaeval  castle.  In- 
scriptions have  been  found  in  Teloe  in  great  nom- 
bers,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  many  of 
tliem  are  now  illegible.  (Comp.  Boas,  BeOaUea,  L 
f.  S9,  foil.,  Seuen  mff  den  Oriech.  Imeln,  iv.  p. 
42,  foil)  [L.  S.] 

TELPHU'SA.     [Theutiba.] 

TEUA,  a  tribe  and  district  in  Arabia,  which  took 
their  name  from  Tema,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
IshmaeL  (Oen.  zzv.  15;  It.  zzL  14;  Jer.  xzv.  23; 
Job,  vL  19.)  Ptolemy  mentions  in  Arabia  Deserta 
a  town  Themma  {Biftfai,  r.  19.  §  6).  Tama  is 
distingnished  in  the  Old  Testament  fnim  Teman,  a 
tribe  and  district  in  the  land  of  the  Edomitee  (Idu- 
maea),  which  derived  their  name  from  Teman,  a 
grandson  of  Esan.  (fiea.  zzzvL  II,  IS,  42;  Jer. 
zliz.  7,  20;  Ezelcxxr.  13;  Amot,  i.  12;  Bab.  iii. 
8;  Obad.  9.)  The  Temanitea,  like  the  other  Edom- 
itee, are  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  for  their 
wisdom  (/erem.  zliz.  7 ;  Obad.  8 ;  Baruck,  iii.  22, 
seq.);  and  hence  we  find  that  Eliphaz,  in  the  book 
of  Job,  is  a  Temanite.  (Job,  a.  1 1,  iv.  1.)  Jerome 
(Onomait,  t. «.)  represents  Tema  as  distant  5  miles 
(Ensebins  says  15  miles)  from  Petia,  and  possessing 
a  Soman  garrison. 

TE'MALA  (Tii/uiXa,  PtoL  Til  3.  §  3),  a  river 
in  the  Anrea  Begio,  in  the  district  of  India  extra 
Gangem,  probably  now  represented  by  the  great  river 
of  Peffu,  the  Iramuik/.  Near  it  was  a  town  which 
bore  the  same  name.  [V.] 

TEMA'THIA.    [Messesu,  p.  341,  b.] 

TEM EinUM  (TriiUvu>i>),  ■  town  in  the  Argeis, 
at  tha  npper  end  of  the  Aigolic  gulf,  built  by 
Temenus,  the  son  of  Aristomaohns.  It  was  distant 
SO  stadia  from  Nauplia  (Pans.  ii.  38.  §  2),  and  26 
from  Aigcs.  (Stndx.  viiL  p.  368.)  The  river 
Phrixns  flowed  into  the  sea  between  Temeninm  and 
Lema.  (Pans,  ii  36.  §  6,  ii.  38.  §  1.)  Pansanias 
saw  at  Temeninm  two  temples  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite  and  the  tomb  of  Temenns  (ii.  36.  §  1). 
Owing  to  the  marshy  natnre  of  the  plain,  Leake 
was  unable  to  explore  the  site  of  Temeninm ;  but 
Boss  identifies  it  with  a  mound  of  earth,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  in  the  sea,  are  remain^  of  a  dam 
forming  a  harbour,  and  upon  the  shore  foundations 
of  buildings,  fragments  of  pottery,  &c.     (Leake, 
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Uorea,  voL  iL  p.  476;  Boss,  Sate*  im  Pdoptmna, 
p.  149;  Cnrtins,  Pelapotmetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  383  ) 

TEMENOTHYBA(Ti)/i<i'«w  Upiu,  Pau«.i.  35.  § 
7 :  Elk.  TriiuvoSvptis,  Coins),  a  small  city  of  Lydia, 
according  to  Pansanias  (L  a),  or  of  Fbiygia,  ac- 
cording to  Hieiocles  (p.  668,  ed.  Wees.).  It  would 
seem  to  hare  been  situated  npon  the  borders  of 
Mysia,  ance  the  Trimenothnritae  (TpifuyoBovperai) 
— which  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the 
Temenothyritae — are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  IS) 
in  Hysia.    (Eckbel,  vol.  iiL  p.  119.) 


OOOI  OF  TBIiXIIOTHTKA. 

TE'MESA  or  TEMPSA  (Te^^  and  T^^o, 
Strab.;  Ttfiitni,  Staph.  B.;  T^f^o,  Ptol.:  EA.  Tt. 
Iitirmoi,  Tempsanns),  an  ancient  city  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Brottium,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Golf  of  Hippo- 
nium,  or  Mfo  di  Sta  E^ffemia.     Stnbo  tells  us 
that  it  was  originally  so  Ansonian  dty,  but  sub- 
sequently occnpied  by  a  colony  of  Aetolians  who  bad 
accompanied  Thoas  to  the  Trojan  War.    (Stnb.  vL 
p.  2S5.)    Many  writers  appear  to  have  snppoaed 
this  to  be  the  Temeea  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  on  acoonnt  of  its  mines  of  copper  (Oifyu.  L 
184);  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Stnibo;  tlioogh 
it  is  mnch  more  probable  that  the  place  alluded  to 
by  the  poet  was  Temesa  in  Cyprus,  otherwise  called 
Tamasns.     (Stnb.  {.«.;  Stepb.  B.  «.a.;  Srhol.  ai 
Bom.  Odytt.  i.  c.)    We  have  no  account  of  Temesa 
having  received  a  Greek  colony  in  hjstorical  times 
though  it  seems  to  have  become  to  a  great  extent 
Hellenised,  like  so  many  other  cities  i>  this  part  of 
Italy.     At  one  period,  indeed,  we  leam  that  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Locrians  (about  480—460  B.  a); 
bat  we  know  not  how  long  it  continued  snlyect  to 
their  rule.  (Strab.  ic.)  Neither  Scylax  nor.5cymnus 
Chins  mention  it  among  the  Greek  cines  in  this 
part  of  Italy ;  but  Livy  sajrs  expressly  that  it  was  a 
Greek  dty  before  it  fell  into  the  hai>ls  of  the  Brat- 
tians  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45).     That  people  apparently 
made  themselves  masters  of  ii  st  an  early  period  of 
their  career,  and  it  lemaineii  in  thdr  bauds  till  the 
whole  conntiy  became  sabject  to  the  dominion  of 
Kome.   (Strabi  i  e.)    During  the  Second  Punic  War 
i  t  aufiared  severely  at  the  hands,  first  of  Hannibal,  and 
then  of  the  Bomans ;  but  some  yean  after  the  close 
of  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  places  selected  by  the 
Uomans  for  the  establishment  of  a  cobny,  which  was 
sent  thither  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  Crotona, 
B.  c.  194.    (Liv.  zxziv.   45.)    But  this  colony, 
the  memben  of  which  had  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
ntan  dtisens,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nn- 
mennu,  and  the  town  never  mas  to  be  a  phuie  of 
importance.     Its  copper  minee,  which  are  alluded 
to  by  several  writera  (Ovid,  MeL  zv.  706 ;  Stat.  SOv. 
L  I.  42),  had  ceased  to  be  prodnotive  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  (Strab.  vi.  pk  256).     The  only  mention  of 
Tempsa  which  occnra  in  Boman  history  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  servile  insurrection  under  Spar- 
tacns,  when  a  remnant  of  the  servile  fcfce  seem  to 
have  established  themselves  at  Tempsa,  and  for  a 
tims  maintained  possession  of  the  town.  (Cic.  Verr. 
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T.  I5,1C)  Bs  num  is  aitairaidi  fimd  in  aD  tha 
giegnjken,  »  veil  M  in  tfas  Taboh,  m  tfait  it 
BUit  htm  •nbuated  u  *  town  thraogboat  the  Bo- 
mui  Emiin.  (StnlL  Lc;  Piin.  iiL  5.  ■.  10;  PteL 
iii.  I.  $  9;  Tali.  PaU.)  Psnauia*  ezftoslj  tells 
M  it  WIS  still  inhilstfd  in  his  day;  and  Plinj  also 
Botioei  it  for  the  exoeDanoe  d  its  win&  (Pans.  tL 
6.  §  10;  pun.  xW.  &  s.  8.)  The  peiiad  of  its  de- 
atraelka  is  nnknowa;  hit  after  the  bll  of  the 
Buun  Empre  the  nuns  whoUj  disappears,  and 
ita  exact  ste  has  nenr  been  detenninod.  The  best 
dne  is  tha:  afliiried  bj  the  Tabula  (which  aeooids 
wan  with  the  itataDents  of  Plinj  and  Stnbo), 
that  it  was  sitnated  10  miles  &  cf  Clampetia.  If 
this  last  town  be  eoneetlj  |ilaoed  at  Ama»tea 
[Cuutmu],  the  Bta  of  Tempsa  must  be  looked 
for  oa  the  coast  oar  the  rom  drf  iVoM  del  Cosofe, 
about  S  miles  S.  of  the  rirer  SmnUo,  and  3  fioa 
A'aara.  rnlottanately  none  of  the  towns  along 
this  Una  of  CMSt  esn  be  fixed  with  asything  like  , 
eataia*r.    (Chifec.  ItaL p.  1S86;  Bimsnrili,  tcL  L 

^S5.) 

HarTeneas  was  a  acred  grof«,«iUi  a  duins 
'  of  the  ben  Polites,  cue  of  the  oom- 
I  of  Classes,  who  was  said  to  haT*  been  shun 
SB  tka  spot,  mid  bis  spectre  cmtimied  to  tnnble  the 

■hitiliWi.  iinlil  St  Irrc*!!  Fitlijii ,  ll lilmlii  il 

Loerisa  athlete,  ventared  to  wrestle  with  the  apitit, 
mi  hanng  Tsnqnished  it,  freed  the  eitf  Cram  all 
father  moiestatico.  (Str^TLjiLasS;  FaBs.Ti.  6. 
C§  7— 11:  Said.  •.  EWv/iof.)  [E.  a  B.] 

TEIU'SDU  (4  T^uirtio,  PtoLn.  4.  §  3),  one  of 
da  districts  into  which  anciest  Persia  was  dirided. 
It  eaiBot  BOW  be  detemuned  exaetlj  what  ita  poai- 
tisB  was;  bat,  la  it  adjoined  the  lleaahitae,  it  po- 
bak(y  wispartof  alo^naimrplain  which  extauda 
threoi^  tint  prarince  in  a  direction  north-west  and 
aaolh-easL  (Lassen,  in  Eiseh  nnd  Gmhet's  £mcfcL 
waL  xrii.  p.  438.)  [V.] 

TEMMICES.    [Bonnu,  p.  414.] 
TEMNUS  {TiuuFm  tft'),  a  nmintain  nags  <f 
Visa,  OTtrading  bom  Homt  Ida  eastward  into 
Pb^gia,  and  diriding  Mjria  into  two  halrea,  a 
and  a  sontheni  one.    It  contsined  the 
«f  the   Marsahii,   MjBna,   Caiena,   and 
^tiab.  xia.  f.  616;  Ptol.  t.  8.  §  IS.) 
>  i^—Hrdkm,  iL  f.  ISS)  is  incfined  to  be- 
lien  that  Hait  TcBuas  is  the  same  ss  the  ill 
Hm/k,  ar^  SB  it  is  immaitj  caDed  in  mi^s,  Morad 

jMl  [l.  s.] 

TElQn}5(T9pvn:£tt.TviF(T«<).  •  «nni  of 
'Gaor,  not  br  Eram  the  rim  Hermos, 
1  osi  a  heigfat,  from  which  a  '^■""*^"^ing  Tiew 
1  oacr  life  tenitories  of  C^nK,  Phocaea, 
aadSmjiaa.  (Slah.xiiLpL62l.)  Fnm  a  passage 
ia  PMaaaaaa  (t.  13.  §  4),  it  might  be  infared  that 
tta  Mwa  was  aitaated  en  the  oortham  bank  of  the 
Harmns.  Bat  this  is  ineconcilsUe  with  the  slate- 
■■ai  that  Temaas  wss  30  miks  sooth  of  Cjme,  end 
vkh  the  iimaitii  of  all  other  writers  'slluding  to 
thaplaea.  PSny  (t.  29)  also  seems  to  be  mistaken 
in  pladsig  Tamos  at  the  moodi  of  the  Hetnnu,  for 
ahksat^  the  dqnait^  of  the  rircr  bare  formed  an 
mauiieaflrisltiactof  land,  it  iaerident  that  the 
aaaatrcramdedasfu'astheateofTemnaa.  The 
laa«  had  aheady  moeh  decayed  in  the  time  of  Strs- 
ha.  thaagh  it  amrifpean  to  bam  betsi  nry  larf^ 
(Jiaifk  BA  IT.  8.  §  5:  Herad.  L  149;  Folyb. 
M.77,xx.iS:Ctcpn  Flaec  18.)  In  the  reign  of 
Talariws  it  was  marh  injored  by  sn  earthqnake  (Tac 
.4ma.iL47),MdiBthetimssfPlioy  it  had  ceased 


TEMPE. 

to  he  inUbited  aft^eths.  Da  a) 
idmtifal  with  the  moden  Jfissasi|ihtHgi^ 
in  his  i>eser^p(M>B  ife  F^ljie  Mwmi,Uik'ts 
thaaJteoftheTJIkeaaf  rmafffioa   j*.!] 


cons  or  ■naaa. 

TEHPE  (ri  Tiftmn,  ooatr.  if  TmaV  s  aii. 
brated  niley  in  the  KE.  rf  Tbeaadr.  a  i  rr. 
helaeeu  Ibonta  (Mympas  aadOaa,ikuiTi£ 
the  waters  of  the  Pfuaa  fate  thv<vicia 
sea.  The  beantiia  of  To^  soe  i  imca  a- 
ject  with  the  ancient  poets,  aad  baie  keE  facie 
at  great  length  in  a  wdUmown  fSKt  dka 
sad  more  briefly  by  PEay:  hot  BaBeif^iis<3a 
appear  to  haTc  drawn  their  pxtan  fan  d. 
nlma  laliiai .  and  the  aoeneiy  is  Stapiid  ^e 
by  aarage  giandeor  thaa  W  tba  ><)ia  ^ 
whidi  AeGan  sod  others  sniftala  ta  i.  (Cal 
Ixir.  285;  Or.  Met  L  S£8:  Tnf.  Can  i46 
Aeriaa,F.ff.ui.l:Plis.iT.S.s.lJL)  Tieim 
of  Uvy,  who  copies  baa  Fdybiai^sBe»r3s.] 
more  in  acoordancs  with  naity.  Urn  nB  *\ 
"  Tempo  is  a  defile,  fiScahof  eeeBn,meiac> 
not  gnxrded  by  an  oiemy;  fa  boifa  ii  se;*' 
neas  of  thepassfiir  SmilsB,>haeettnsav7 
room  fir  a  beast  of  boiden,  tbaisababisa 
are  so  petpendicalar  as  Id  earn  piSim'lAi 
the  mmd  end  eyes  of  thosB  who  hak  An  ^  a 
precipice.  Their  terror  is  slaoisciaaBd^'Ji^ 
and  rosr  of  the  Peoens  rnshiag  tkeock  lis  KS 
of  the  valley.'  (Ut.  xlir.  &)  Beidib^u 
pass,  so  JnamasiHe  by  naive,  was  di/isfcf  i.'  '= 
futtiassss,  one  at  the  western  atnacecMcsi 
secosid  at  Coodykai,  a  thnd  atOsiax, ad ini 
in  the  road  itself,  ia  the  aiddk  aad  bbtk^  r 
of  the  Tslley,  which  cooid  beodrdifaK^* 
men.  The  pass  is  nw  csBsd  LjUmmi.  e  3> 
WoiftUamtk.  Col-LiakrgimsdMfarEfsai 
a  half  as  the  distance  of  the  road  tissait  tie  <i.<5' 
In  this  apnea  Oie  ndth  of  tha  pip  is  13  «•  ?=> 
less  than  100  yards,  oomprdaeiliag  ■  &<i  » i' 
than  the  bicadth  of  the  nad  ia  tiSam»-^'- 
the  riwr.  The  modem  road  fcflen  ■  *  «aJ  - 
the  aneisnt  military  road  Bade  It  tls  Baasi.  na 

ran  akng  the  right  bank  of  the  ms.  Ij^* 
marks  that  even  Liry  in  bia  doaa^lia  ^^^ 
aeems  to  hsre  added  tmbfiriftMemnatJea^ 
bam  which  he  bonmwed;  be,  imtad rf* f"' 
flawing  rapidly  and  with  a  load  aiia^a<tot » 
be  more  ttanqna  and  atasdy  tbaaksaife!;"' 

The  remains  af  the  faath  caslls  Mlivi?  f 
are  noticed  by  Leaka  as  stsBdof  same  ace*  « 

immense  fissure  in  the  jaeufMaa  tf  Om^  *^^ 
aabid  sn  exttwndy  nidky,  thi^  «*  io?*^ 
de«»nt  from  the  heights  fane  the  »*;»**  f* 
the  castle  aad  the  rim  ijaee  adyw '«"''• 
road.  Aboatha]fanilalia}mdtldifa>B«>^; 
remains  an  inaciiptei  agisiei  tf  an^^- 
the  right-hand  rids  of  tha  nad,  A"  *  f" 
the  hill:  •*  L.  Gawna  Uwam  f"  Ca. 'f' ' 
mnmrit"  It  is  proWik  bm  Ot  f*|"  *^ 
inscription  that  it  reUaa  Is  Ibe  "^5  "^ 
road,  thoogh  soma  nder  it  tsd 
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TEMPSA. 

hf  Longimu  in  Tempe.  This  Longinns  appears  to 
luve  bMn  the  L.  Caasins  LoDginoa  who  waa  sent 
bj  Caasor  from  IllTiia  into  Thcaaaly.  (Cats.  B.  C. 
iii.  34.)  When  Xerxaa  invaded  Gicaoe,  b.  c.  480, 
the  Greeks  sent  a  force  or  10,000  men  to  Tempe,  with 
the  intention  of  defending  the  paaa  against  the  Per- 
sians; bnt  having  learnt  from  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  that  there  was  another  pasa  acnaa 
Ht.  Olympus,  which  entered  Thessaly  near  Gonnus, 
where  the  gorge  of  Tempe  commenced,  the  Greeks 
iritbdrew  to  Thermopylae.     (Herod,  vii.  173.) 

It  was  heliered  by  the  ancient  historians  and  geo- 
graphers that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  had  been  pro- 
duced by  an  earthqaidte,  which  rent  asunder  the 
moontaio8,and  afforded  the  waters  of  the  Peneios  an 
egiesa  to  the  sea.  (Herod,  rii.  1S9;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  430.)  But  the  Thessalians  maintained  that  it  was 
the  god  Poseidon  who  had  split  the  monntains 
(Herod.  L  e.)  ;  while  others  supposed  that  this  bad 
been  the  wcric  of  Hercules.  (EHod.  iv.  58 ;  Lncan, 
▼LS45.) 

The  pass  of  Tempe  was  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  This  god  was  believed  to  hare  gone 
thither  to  receive  expiation  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  serpent  Fytho,  and  afterwards  to  have  returned 
to  Delphi,  baring  in  bis  hand  a  branch  of  lantel 
plucked  in  the  valley.  Every  ninth  year  the  Del- 
pbiaos  sent  a  procession  to  Tempe  consisting  of  well- 
born youths,  of  which  the  chief  youth  pincked  a 
branch  of  laurel  and  brought  it  back  to  Delphi.  On 
this  occasion  a  solemn  festival,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  regions  took  part,  was 
celebrated  at  Tempe  in  honour  of  Apollo  Tempeiles. 
The  procession  was  accompanied  by  a  flntcplayer. 
(Aelian,  V.B.  iii.  I ;  Plut.  QuaaL  Graec.  c.  11. 
p.  293,  d»  Uimca,  c  14.  p.  1 136 ;  Biickh,  Inter. 
Ho.  1767,  quoted  by  Grote,  HitL  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  365.) 

The  name  of  Tempe  was  applied  toother  beantifol 
yalleys.  Thus  the  valley,  through  which  theHe- 
loms  flows  in  Sicily,  is  called  "  Heloria  Tempe " 
(Or.  Fait.  IT.  477) ;  and  Cicero  gives  the  name  of 
Tempe  to  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near  Beata  (ad 
AU.  iv.  15).  In  the  same  way  Ovid  speaks  of  the 
"Heliconia  Tempe"  {Am.  L  1.  16). 

(Leake,  Norlhem  Greeca,  voL  iii.  p.  390,  seq. ; 
Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  seq. ;  Hawkins,  in  Walpole's 
CoBeelum,  vol.  i.  p,  517,  seq. ;  Eriegk,  Sat  Theua- 
lUche  renqie,  Leipzig,  1835.) 

TEMPSA.    [Tehesa.] 

TEMPY'BA  (Ov.  TriH.  L  la  21 ;  in  Geogr.  Bav. 
iv.  6,  Tympira;  in  It.  Ant.  f.  382,  Timpimm;  and 
in  It.  Bier.  p.  602,  Ad  Unimpara),  a  town  in  the  S. 
of  Thrace,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Trajano- 
polis  and  Maximianopolis.  It  was  situated  in  a  de- 
file, which  rendered  it  a  amvenient  spot  for  the 
operations  of  the  predatory  tribes  in  ita  neighbour- 
hood. Here  the  Thransi  attacked  the  Soman  army 
under  On.  Maolius,  on  its  return,  loaded  with  booty, 
through  Thrace  from  Asia  Minor  (n.  c.  188);  but 
the  want  of  shelter  exposed  their  movements  to  the 
Bomans,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  them. 
(Liv.  zxxviii.  41.)  The  defile  in  question  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Kofr(\tn>  vrtri  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  102),  and  through  which,  he 
states,  Brutus  and  Cassins  marched  on  their  way 
to  Philipp  (Tafel,  (2s  Viae  Egnatiaa  Parte  orient. 
p.  34)  Paul  Lucas  (Troit  Voy.  pp.  25,  27) 
regards  it  as  oomspixiding  to  the  modem  Gur- 
tclaae.  [J.  R] 

TETICTEBI   or   TETICHTEBI   (Teyirrepoi, 


TENEA. 
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llrpcnipoi,  TiyKfpoi,  and  Teeyxptat  or  layxoftai), 
an  important  German  tribe,  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Caasar  {B.  O.  iv.  1, 4).  They  appear,  together 
with  the  Usipetes,  originally  to  have  occupied  a 
district  in  the  interior  of  Germany  ;  but  on  being 
driven  from  their  original  homee  by  the  Suevi,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Khine,  and 
compelled  the  Menapii  who  inhabited  both  sides  of 
the  river  taretreat  to  the  western  bank.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  Germans  even  crossed  the  Khine,  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  western  bank,  in  the  country 
of  the  Menapii,  and  spread  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
the  districts  of  the  Eburones  and  Condrusi,  who  seem 
to  have  invited  their  assistance  agunst  the  Romans. 
This  happened  in  B.a  56.  The  Germans  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Gaul ;  but  Caesar,  declar- 
ing that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  promised 
to  procore  habitations  for  them  in  the  country  of 
the  Ubii,  who  happened  to  have  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  at  that  time.  The  Germans  asked  for  three 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  requesting  Caasar  not 
to  advance  farther  into  their  country.  But,  sus- 
pecting some  tieacherons  design,  he  proceeded  on 
his  march,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Bomans  were  defeated  and  sustained  serioua 
losses.  On  the  following  day  the  chiefs  of  the 
Germana  appeared  before  Caesar,  declaring  that 
their  people  had  attacked  the  Romans  without 
their  orders,  and  again  begged  Caesar  to  stop  his 
march.  Caesar,  however,  not  only  kept  the  chiefk 
as  his  prisoners,  bnt  immediately  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  their  camp.  The  people,  who  during 
the  absence  of  their  chieb  had  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  feeling  of  security,  were  thrown  into  the  great- 
est confusion  by  the  unsuspected  attack.  The  men, 
however,  fought  on  and  among  their  waggons,  while 
the  women  and  children  took  to  flight  The  Rctnan 
cavalry  pnrsned  the  fugitives ;  and  when  the  Ger- 
mans heard  the  screams  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  saw  them  cut  to  pieces,  they  threw  away  their 
amu  and  fled  towards  the  Rhine;  but  as  the  river 
stopped  their  flight,  a  great  number  of  them  perished 
by  the  sword  of  the  Bomans,  and  others  were 
drowned  in  the  Rhine.  Those  who  escaped  across 
ths  river  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Sigambri, 
who  assigned  to  the  Tencteri  the  district  between 
the  Rvkr  and  the  Sieg.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  4—16 ; 
Livy,  Epit.  lib.  cxxxviii.;  Tac.  Germ.  32,  33,  Ann. 
xui.  56,  But.  iv.  21,64,  77;  Plut.  Caes.  21; 
Dion  Caaa.  xxzix.  47,  liv.  20,  21;  Flor.  iiL  10, 
iv.  12  ;  Oros.  iv.  20  ;  Appian,  dt  Reb.  Gail.  4,  18 ; 
PtoL  iL  11.  §  8.)  The  Tencteri  were  particularly 
celebrstsd  for  their  excellent  cavalry ;  and  in  their 
new  country,  on  the  eastern  bask  of  the  Rhine,  they 
possessed  the  town  of  Bndaris  (either  Monheim  or 
Biueldor/),  and  the  fort  of  Divitia  {Deuit).  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Tencteri  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Chemsci  (Liv.  L  c),  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  appear  joining  other  tribes  in  their  wan 
against  Rome,  until  in  the  end  they  appear  as  a  part 
<rf  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Franks.  (Greg. 
Tur.  ii.  9  ;  comp.  Wilhetm,  Geimanien,  p.  141 ; 
Reichard,  Genaanien,  p.  31 ;  Latham,  TaciL  Germ. 
p.  110.)  [L.  S.] 

TE'NEA  (T<r^:  Etk.  TmAnis),  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  Corinthia  after  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth and  her  port  towns,  was  situated  south  of  the 
capita],  and  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the 
latter,  according  to  Pansariias.  The  southern  gate 
of  Corinth  waa  called  the  Teneatic,  from  its  leading  to 
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Iteea.  ftijilmni  d«icrib«i  TenM  u  Ijing  balwan 
Corintk  and  Ujttoat.  ((.  «.  TcWa.)    Tha  Tendiaa 
cbimad  itoifiiit  ban  th«  inhabituls  of  TcBtdoi, 
wh*  wtn  ktmght  over  from  Tnj  is  priaoDcn,  and 
nttM  bjAi^anianiiaaiii  Una  part  of  Um  Corinthia; 
ad  lh«j  laid  that  it  waa  in  ooaseqnenca  «f  tfa«ir 
Tnjaa  ori|ia  that  thef  worshipped  ApoHo  iborc  all ; 
tha  othar  ffods.   (Pans,  iu  5.  §  4.)      Strabo  also  ' 
tutiiina  hara  the  templa  of  Apollo  Teneato,  and  I 
asp  that  Tcnaa  and  Tenedoa  had  a  oammoa  origin  { 
in  Taaana,  ths  soa  of  Cjcnu.  (Stnh.  TiiL  p.  88a) 
AeeardiaK  to  Djonrains,  honaTM,  Tcnea  waa  of  late 
fcmdariiai  (Cie.  atf  ilM.  tL  8.  §  S.)     It  was  at  I 
Ttwtm  that  Oidipaa  waa  Mid  to  bare  paaaed  his 
liii'ilhiail     It  was  atto  Cran  tins  phea  that  Aidiiaa  . 
>a»k  tha  iLUnUr  Mmhar  of  the  eahniata  with  whom  ' 
k*  fsandad  Sfiaean.      After  the  deatnictioB  of! 
OaiMh  k?  Moniu,  Tann  had  the  good  fortmw 
>KM«ii»  — itii>nitwt,  bacaaaa  it  is  aaid  to  haTe  aa-  > 
aaktdlhaBaaaaaprast Corinth.  (Stnh.i.eL)  We  ^ 
CMM*.  hianu.  aappQss  that  an  imipuficaat  place 
2^  T«MB  caoU  han  acted  in  oppaatioB  to  Conoth 
!■!  th*  Arhaiwn  Leagae;  and  it  is  mra  pnhable 
thK  Iht  Tonatas  w«fc  spend  hj  Mamaras  in  oonie- 
r  if  tasir  piiUndid  Tiojan  demat  and  conaa- 
~  ntT  with  the  Bomansthtnueliea.  Howcter 
ansaaThc;,thar|!<ndfgctane|;ai«iiae  todic  line: 

site  I  ig  *  tifutit,  iyiraw  Tmli  nu 

Tana  kf  in  te  BaMdaia  tbIW  thiunjih  whidi 
•an  tkr  R*ar  As*  fil.s  lata  tha  CorintUu  golf  Is 
tkr  «aai  rfCsriMk.    la  this  aalhT  an  thna  pkeea 


<•>.  at  thr  twa  lillwfs  af  CMiaiadt 
aac  Cama.  h<ch  m  tW  rnal  ta  XaapGa,  and  the 
iBIir  m  thr  aiTT  {ait  <f  tbr  aadtM  raad  Coata^Mria 
^««  Va.  1  !>.  901  V~  andalthanUaicaf  JtWa. 
aa  lu«r  ee^:  if  tVf^d*.  a  Iht  rjad  »  V^plfhi 
k  tar  iria»  af  Jaab'  then  was  iiaBi  aa  SBdo* 
r  ■'  Ainlui.  a  aiijat  eBCcaaaia  ef  the  p». 
titatwaTjCTrfaatgadmthediiiiiil.  Tha 


iiaifei 


the 

italht 


c  aavtbwtfaba 
ia«:hr«-l«eif  T< 
at  asbwi  as  viauiy  a 
«a!*  riB  Tiat  ia»  II  Carnck 
W  -laa.  vraaaaa. 

>WT  «■  a  an  «HW  twB  thr  Ai 
r  -  -h&  '■^  I*  Ifm  sac  CUm 
k  ■-•  awK  'tas  B  «■  >'  a»  >nac  ttm  Asea- 
aiB-  a«^!»c  riB  tt*  ^-^v^rCanaah  m  B.C.  ML 
%:.Jr^  «&«:<>  kttriaarfXaifha 
f~  aasi.  ai*  <ai>a  MwsaakiV  aaamlVjwdt 
k.  •»m  m:  Ttmm  •ortr  »  Vr  astakaad  im 
?--wa  1.KT  t  a  lanaa  iiili'  »  hdra  Aai  A$»> 
T..a.  ,-«i.    «•»   ■a-aat  *■«   Ihr  Al$c»  ta 

-.  -  .-.-«  ~     1*r"  as  !«■  Taaai  is  aalad 

V  4M     Carnaa. 


TE5ED0& 

TEMEDOS  (TdptSn:  ftt.  TafcUi 
Torit.  Bagdiim-ASami),  m  kHrni  dawad 
Traaa,  {rem  wiiicli  ita  disiaaot  is  alrflBaiii 
firooi  Cape  Sigeiim  itisISaiilts  Atalf^i^ 
pk60t;  PIin.iLI06.r.  39.)  bnaftuiaji 
Leaoophrjs.  from  its  viiite  cSSaXaMtLfuuit 
Ljrnessas  ( Stimh.  lie :  Paaa.  X.  14.  }1;  a^l  1 1. 
T^rtioi;  £aatath.adAiia.  Ap.Jt:rkicii:: 
waa  beliered  to  liare  letriied  tlie  aaB  f  Icr.t 
from  Teonea,  a  aon  of  Crons  (Stah  i£  f.  )• . 
Diod.  T.  83;  Cooon,  AamL  IS:  Qc.  ii  T*-  . 
19).  The  island  is  deseriMMtB«»ik<:: 
drcamferenee,  aad  eaotaso^  a  Mas  f  tk  n 
name,  which  waa  aaAaoGaa  aatlnat.ali*«ii 
on  tin  eeatam  coast.  (Hoed.  L  16:  'zei 
Tn.  57.)  The  town  poasesssd  ta*  iKtaim  i 
which  waa  called  Hifitm  (Ann,  JiaLs.l<:. 
Seylax,  p.  35,  who,  huasiu,  artaaiaj^ *.•::■ 
tample  of  the  SmTathiaa  ApsBn  (SmIc  :<i 
7ILL  38,452.)  In  the  Tro^  k|al:^  i>- 
phjs  a  prnminmt  pait,  aad  B  m  an  x  > 
aeems  to  ban  been  a  place  tt  raiailmie.-g'- 
anee,  as  ma;  be  infemd  fan  ortsa  auc  >> 
Tcrbial  expnaaiana  wUcbewitlisriapssi->:'> 
aa  Tarttwt  vixum  (Staph.  B.  a  c^  iiacr- 
18;  Dio(>eniaa.  Tin.  58;  epaf.ac.*iiiM.f-i- 
ii.  UX  TtrUm  tilfmrnti  (Zaah  n  t:  £s&' 
ad  i)£nys.  53fiX  TsiSk  bUvi#  (Safk.  &  I  < 
Pint.  Qaaest  Gr.  WX  TsAar  oasr  (Jtosu  L 
80),  and  T«A«  {•>47apat  (Sa^  t  i  •• 
The  Uwa  aad  crril  iartdaoma  rf  Tbm  ^ 
la  hara  been  uhUslid  Cv  tkir  nim.  i  •• 
may  cndit  Pindar,  whas  sitnMfc  Saas  w 
is  iniriiheil  to  Aiistagsm.  a  fntai  '  -'-< 
nwistiate  of  the  iaiead.  We  (atbv  ksi*  ^ 
Supfaaana  B.  that  ArisMle  ana  a  :is  w?  > 
TcMdoB.  Dwi^thsPtnuaaiAiaiaini 
takia  iiiniaaiiiii  rf  I7  the  ftaaa(la«  •--  ^ 
ad  dm^  the  Pdgp^Ma  Wa  it  <«.  '.- 
Atbsa  and  pad  tnbats  ts  ha  (The.  1 1  Li 

which  aaaaa  ta  km  i«i  lil  is  MK  n-a 
esar  jtiK  (ftaai.  lla.  ^ipvis-St* ^ 
wada.  ii  B.e  389.  Toaia  wa  an^  ■•  "a 
kr  ib  tUk;  *  laa  (<£-, 
BmL  Or.  T.  1.  C  «);  hat  thia|t  **  1^  ' 
AMalodaa  ^n  ap  thr  i*ai  ti  FkoLt .«  3^ 
Mad  k»  111  airti  -  with  ilha.  <>w^ - 
A%c<.p.lS3Xc71ssir.p.USl)  t*"/* 
rflliiiilii  thcCwat.ihaTiiiialta^<» 

Pa*a  yafct  ad.  ih..^  ao-5^'^ 
laaa.tba  asa  agaia  leiiW  fiahsa.  1^ 

JaaLska-l.)  »-*«*— 1*^ 
ash  the  Ba^  Teada.  ssif  •  ■  **" 
aarthr«a«nMr«flt«nillii|af  "^^ 
aailiada.  (PtM.zri.St.iia.fc'*'^ 
lC.dt.n.>    h^aas        ""^ 
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thetiMrfVivLT 


te  •  peat  ani  trt  >»  '•" 
IjOe.m.AnAJ.p.*'*^     " 


s.I4.S4\    Pa  taadli  ■■—--' 
haan^  WxMd  k  ««  *^  "- - 
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TEMEDOS. 
Denhi>uriigkdtm,i.  p.  Ill,  foil.;  Hemmer,  Ru- 
publioa  Teaedionaa,  Ha&iaa,  1 735.)        [L.  S.] 


TENTYRA. 


1127 


com  or   TBBBD08. 

TENEDOS  (Ttvfios:  Eth.  TcvfSe^),  a  fortified 
coast-town  in  the  west  of  Pampli/lia,  2U  stadia  to 
the  west  of  Attalia.  (Stepb.  B.  «.  v.;  Staditum. 
Mar.  if.  §§  224,  225.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  town  is  the  same  as  Olbia,  the  remains  of 
vhich  are  exactly  20  stadia  from  Attalia,  and  that 
one  of  the  two  names  was  Lycian  and  the  other 
Greek.     (MUlIer,  ad  Stadiatm.  p.  490.)    [L.  S.] 

TENE'KICUS    CAMPUS.     [Bokotia,  p.  413, 

TE-NESIS  KEGIO  (T))»«r(i,  Strab.  rri.  p.  770), 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  who  alone  mentions  it,  an 
inland  province  of  Aethiopiu,  Ijing  due  E.  of  tiie 
Subae,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  kingdom  or  citjr 
of  Meroe.  Tenesis  was  governed,  at  least  when 
Strabo  wrote,  by  a  queen,  who  was  also  the  sovereign 
of  Meroe.  This  was  one  of  the  many  districts  of 
Aethiopia  assigned  by  rumonr  to  the  Antomoli, 
.Sembritae,  or  Aegyptian  war-caste,  who  abandoned 
their  native  counti7  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus 
[SEHBRrrxE].  The  lake  Coloe  and  the  sources  of 
the  Astapug  are  by  some  geographers  placed  in 
Tenesis.  It  was  an  alluvial  plain  bounded  on  the 
K.  by  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  and  frequented  by 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  &c.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TENOS  (T^vot :  Elh.  T^vioi ;  Tmo),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying 
between  Andrus  and  Delde,  distant  from  the  former 
1  mile  and  from  the  latter  15  miles.  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  22.)  It  stretches  from  NW.  to  S£.,  and  is  15 
miles  long  according  to  Pliny  Q.  c),  or  150  stadia 
according  to  Scylax  (p.  55).  It  was  also  called 
Hydruasa  ('MpoCo-o-o,  TTSpofcriro)  firom  the  number 
of  its  springs,  and  Ophinssa  because  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  (Plin.  I  c. ;  Mela,  iL  7.  §  11 ;  Stepb.  B. 
I.  e.)  The  sons  of  Boreas  are  said  to  have  been 
sUin  in  this  island  by  Hercules.  (Apoll.  Rhod. 
i.  1304,  with  Schol.)  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  the  Teuians  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
Persian  fleet ;  but  a  Tenian  trireme  deserted  to 
the  Greeks  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis  (b.  c.  480),  and  accordingly  the  name  of  the 
Tenians  was  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  at  Delphi  in 
the  list  of  Grecian  states  which  bad  overthrown  the 
Persians.  (Herod,  viii.  82.)  Pansanias  relates 
that  the  name  of  the  Tenians  was  also  inscribed  on 
the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  among  the  Greeks  who 
had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  (r.  23.  §  2). 
The  Tenians  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire,  and  are  mentioned  among  the  sub- 
ject allies  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition (Thuc.  vii.  57).  They  paid  a  yearly 
tribute  of  3600  drachmae,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of 
prosperity.  (Franz,  Ekm.  Epigr.  Gr.  No.  49.) 
Alexander  of  Pberae  took  pussession  of  Tenoe  fo^  a 


time  (Dem.  c.  Pol^l.  p.  1207) ;  and  the  island 
was  afterwards  granted  by  M.  Antonius  to  the 
Bhodians  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Tenos  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Venetians,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  long  after  their  other  poeseesions  in  the, 
Aegaean  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks.  It  waa 
ceded  by  Venice  to  the  Sultan  by  the  peace  of  Pas- 
sarovitz,  1718.  It  ia  still  one  of  the  moit  pros- 
perous islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  the  inliabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  good  conduct. 
The  present  popuUtion  is  about  15,000  souls,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are  Catholics, — a  circum- 
stance which,  by  bringing  them  into  closer  con- 
nection with  western  Europe,  has  contributed  to 
their  prosperity. 

The  ancient  city  of  Tenoa,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  island,  stood  at  the  south-western  end  upon  the 
same  site  as  St.  Nicolaot,  the  present  capital  Scy- 
lax says  that  it  possessed  a  harbour,  and  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  small  town.  (Scyl.  p.  22  ;  Strab, 
X.  p.  487  ;  Ptol  iii.  14.  §  30.)  In  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  city  there  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon  situated  in  a  grove,  where  festivals  were 
celebrated,  which  were  much  frequented  by  all  the 
neighbouring  people.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Tac.  Arm.  iii, 
63 ;  Clem.  iVo(r.  p.  18  ;  BSckh,  later.  No.  2329, 
2331.)  The  attributes  of  Poomdon  appear  on  the 
coins  of  Tenos.  There  was  another  town  in  the 
island  named  Eriston  (^Hpurrov;  Biickh,  Inur. 
2336,  S337),  which  was  sitnated  in  the  interior 
at  the  village  of  Komi.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  Tenos  was  mentioned  a  fountain,  the  water  of 
which  would  not  mix  iritfa  wine.  (Allien,  ii.  p. 
43,  c.)  The  island  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  fine  garlic.  (Aristoph.  Plut  18.)  The 
chief  modem  production  of  the  island  is  wine, 
of  which  the  best  kind  is  the  celebrated  Malvasia, 
which  now  grows  only  at  Tenos  and  no  longer  at 
Jfonembatia  in  Peloponnesus,  from  which  place  it 
derived  its  name.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  ^.  vol.  L 
p.  271,  transl.;  Exped.  Scientif.  vol  iit  p.  2 ; 
Fiedler,  Seite,  vol.  ii.  p.  241,  seq. ;  Finlay,  Birt.  qf 
Greece  under  OtAoman  and  Venetian  Bommaiion, 
pp.  276,  287 ;  and  especially  Boss,  Seiie  auf  dm 
Grieeh.  Imtbi,  vol  i.  p.  11,  seq.,  who  cites  a  mo- 
nograph, Mareaky  Zailony,  Yoyaye  a  Tine,  ttme 
deaUetde  lArckipel  de  la  Greet,  Paris,  1809.) 


Oon  or  TEK08. 

TE-NTYRA  or  TE-NTYRIS  (t4  Tfyrvpa,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  814;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  6,  8;  Stepb.  B.  ».  v.: 
Eth.  Tevrvplrns),  the  Coptic  Teniori  and  the  mo- 
dem Denderah,  was  the  capital  of  the  Tentyrite 
Nome  in  Upper  Aegypt  (Agatharch.  ap.Phot.  p.  447, 
ed.  Bekker).  It  was  situated  in  lat.  26°  9'  N.,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  38  miles  N.  of 
Thebes.  The  name  of  the  city  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  principal  object  of  worship  there — 
the  goddess  Athor  (Aphrodite),  l)eing  a  contracted 
form  of  Thy-5-Athor  or  abode  of  Athor.  The  hie- 
roglyphic legend  of  the  genius  of  the  place  contains 
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til*  BtOM  of  dn  town,  and  U  ganeraDy  tttaiJMl  to 
tha  faad-diHi  of  Atlior,  •ooompuind  by  the  Bgn 
Kali  or  "  the  lud.*  The  Tentyrite  Atbor  hu  a 
human  fue  wHh  the  fan  of  a  oow  (Baaallini, 
Momm.  dtL  Ctdto,  pi.  S9.  3),  and  har  attribntea  ao 
doaeiy  laaambla  thoae  of  laia,  that  it  waa  long 
doQbtfol  to  which  of  the  two  goddeasea  the  great 
temple  at  Tentyn  waa  dedicated.  Like  laia,  Athor 
ia  delineated  Doraing  a  yoong  child  named  EUou, 
■aid,  in  hienglyphica,  to  be  her  eon.  He  ia  the 
third  member  of  tha  Tentyrite  triad  of  deitiea. 

The  principal  ftbrica  and  pndace  of  Tentyis 
mn  flax  and  linen.  (Plln.  xix.  1.)  Ita  inhabit- 
■ata  held  the  crocodile  in  abhorrence,  and  engaged 
in  aaaguinary  eoofliets  with  iti  worahippera,  eape- 
eially  with  than  of  the  OmUt*  Nome  [Ombob]. 
JttTMial  appean  to  have  witneaaed  one  of  ueae  com- 
baU,  in  which  the  Ombitea  bad  tha  worat  of  it,  and 
en*  of  them,  falling  in  hia  flight,  waa  torn  to  piecea 
and  deroored  by  the  Tentyrite*.  JoTenal,  indeed, 
deeciibe*  thi*  fight  aa  between  the  inhaUtanta  of 
eootigaoaa  Domaa  ("inter  flnitimo*");  hot  thia  ia 
inoocnct,  ataio*  Omin*  and  Tentyn  are  mora  than  50 
mil**  apart.  Aa,  howerer,  Coptea  and  Tentyra  w«n 
Dearly  oppoaite  to  each  otlwr,  and  the  crocodile  waa 
wonhipped  by  the  Coptita*  alao,  we  ahould  probably 
read  Copto*  for  Omboa  in  JoTenaL  (Sat  XT.)  The 
latter  warn  ao  expert  in  the  ehaae  of  Ihia  animal  in 
ita  natire  dement,  that  they  were  wont  to  follow  it 
into  the  Nile,  and  drag  it  to  ahora.  (Aelian,  Bitt 
Anim.  x.  S4 ;  Flin.  viiL  IS.  a.  38.)  Seneca  (ffaL 
QKoat.  ii.  S)  aaya  that  it  waa  their  preaence  of  mind 
that  gave  the  Tentyritea  the  adnuilage  orer  the  ero- 
oodile,  fat  the  men  themMlvea  were  amall  aioewy 
fellowa.  Stnho  (znL  pp  814,  815)  aaw  at  Rome 
the  exhibitica  of  a  combat  between  the  cnoodile  and 
men  purpoaely  imported  from  Tentyra.  They  plunged 
boldly  into  the  tanka,  and,  entangling  the  crooodilee  in 
Beta,  haled  them  backwaida  and  forwarda  in  and  oat 
of  the  water,  to  the  graat  amaiament  ef  tb*  b*- 
hoUoB. 

So  long  aa  Aegypt  waa  oomparatiTely  nnezplarad, 
no  ruina  attraoted  more  admiration  fixxn  traTellera 
than  thoae  of  Tentyra.  They  ar*  the  first  in 
tolerable  preeerration  and  of  oonapaeooaa  magmtude 
that  meet  the  eyea  of  thoee  who  aaoend  the  Nile. 
They  an  remote  from  the  bighwaya  and  habitationa 
of  men,  atanding  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hilla, 
amid  the  aanda  of  the  weatem  daaert.  Bat  though 
long  regarded  aa  worka  of  a  remote  era,  Aegyptian 
art  waa  already  on  the  decline  when  the  templea  of 
Tentyra  ware  erected.  The  architecture,  indeed, 
leflecta  the  grandear  Of  earlier  perioda;  but  the 
aenlpturee  are  ungraceful,  and  the  hieroglyphios  im- 
akiltully  crowded  apon  ita  monnmenta.  The  moat 
ancient  of  tha  inacriptioua  do  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  reigua  of  the  later  Ptolemiea;  bat  the 
namea  of  the  Caeaars,  from  Tiberina  to  Antoninos 
Pins  (A.D.  14 — 161),  an  of  frequent  oocoirence. 
Tentyra,  in  common  with  Upper  Aegypt  generally, 
appeara  to  hare  profited  by  the  peace  and  aecurity  it 
enjoyed  under  the  imperial  government  to  enlarge  or 
reatora  ita  monuments,  which,  aioce  the  Persian  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  bad  mostly  fallen  into  de- 
cay. The  principal  atructorea  at  Tentyra  an  the 
great  temple  dedicated  to  Athor;  a  temple  of  laia; 
a  Typhonium;  aud  an  iaolated  building  without  a 
roof,  of  which  the  object  has  not  been  diacovered. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  these  atmcturea  are 
inclosed  by  a  erode  brick  wall,  forming  a  square, 
each  aide  of  which  occupies  1000  feet,  and  which  Is 


TENTTRA, 

in  loms  part*  85  fast  high  and  IS  fiaet  itUk.  Fall 
deaeriptioDa  ef  the  nmaina  of  Tentyn  may  be  fboad 
in  the  following  worka ;  BelaooTs  Traedi  m  Nttia ; 
Hamihoa'a  Aeggpttaea/  and  RichardsoB's  rrmji 
ahng  tMe  MtdUtmateam  and  ParU  a^aem.  m 
1816 — 1817.  Here  it  moat  snSoe  to  nockc  bridf 
th*  three  principal  edifices :  — 

1.  Tke  Ttmple  of  Atkor. — The  ^ipnach  t*  tUi 
temple  ia  through  a  dramoa,  cornmenring  at  a  aiii- 
taiy  atone  pylon,  inaeribed  with  the  names  of  D». 
mitiaa  and  Trajan,  and  extending  to  the  pcnioo,  adii- 
tanoe  of  about  110  pacea.  The  portico  is  opes  as  b< 
top,  and  anpported  by  twenty-four  i-nlnm,,.  nagd 
in  four  rowa  with  qoadmng^lar  capitals,  haiia|;aa 
each  side  a  eoloaaal  head  ef  Athor,  sarmoonted  br  i 
quadrangular  block,  on  each  side  of  which  is  caiwd 
a  temple  doorway  with  two  winged  globea  abon  it. 
Theae  heada  of  the  goddeaa,  looking  down  apoa 
the  dranca,  wen  doabtieaa  tha  most  impoaing  de- 
oontiona  of  the  temple.  To  the  portico  saeeadi 
a  hall  snpported  by  six  colomns.  and  flanked  if 
three  chambera  on  either  side  of  it  Next  taaa 
a  central  chamber,  opening  on  one  side  apa  a 
ataircaae,  on  the  other  into  two  amall  cbambn. 
Thia  ia  followed  by  a  aimilar  chamber,  abo  nik 
lateral  rooms ;  and,  lastly,  oomea  the  wut  or  aaaeta- 
ary,  which  is  small,  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  sad 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  chambera.  The  bie- 
roglyphica  and  pictureaqne  decoratiaos  are  so  »- 
merooa,  that  nowhere  on  the  walls,  columns,  snbi- 
tnves,  or  ceiling  of  the  temple,  is  there  a  space  of 
two  feet  unoccupied  by  them.  They  represent  mto 
and  women  engaged  in  rarioos  religions  or  Eecslir 
employments;  animals,  plants,  public  ceiemoniesiad 
prootasions,  and  the  emblems  of  agricnltun  or  maaa- 
fsctares.  Occasionally,  also,  occur  hiatorical  por- 
tnits  of  great  interest,  such  aa  thoae  of  Cleo|Htis 
and  her  son  Csesarion.  The  effect  of  this  wik^- 
ness  of  highly-coloured  bssso-relieroa  was  gnslij 
enhanced  by  the  mode  by  which  the  templs  iiacU 
was  lighted.  The  aanetnaiy  itself  is  quite  dark:  the 
light  is  admitted  into  the  chamben  through  amaB 
perforations  in  their  walls.  Yet  the  entire  stmctoi* 
displays  wealth  and  laboar  rather  than  skill  or  good 
taste,  and,  although  so  elaborately  ornamented,  >ai 
never  completed.  The  emperttr  Tiberius  fioished 
ths  naot,  erected  the  portico,  end  added  much  to  the 
decoration  of  the  exterior  walls;  but  some  of  tbe 
cartouchee  designed  for  royal  or  imppr,«l  names 
have  never  been  filled  up. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  the  bmona  xo£ae 
of  Tentyra,  long  imagined  to  be  a  work  of  the  Pha- 
raonic  timea,  but  now  aacettained  to  ban  been  exe- 
cuted within  the  Christian  era.  Though  dcnaoi- 
nated  a  zodiac,  however  by  the  French  savans,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  drawing  be  not  mody 
mythological,  or  at  most  astrological,  in  ita  olgecC 
In  the  first  place  the  number  of  the  sappoud  sign) 
is  incomplete.  The  crab  is  wanting,  w>d  the  order 
of  tha  other  zodiacal  aigns  is  not  strictly  obeerred. 
Indeed  if  any  aatral  aignificatioo  at  all  be  inttodid 
in  the  picture,  it  refera  to  astrology,  the  zodiac,  aa 
we  know  it,  being  nnknown  to  tlie  Aegypcians. 
Archaedogiats  are  now  pretty  wdl  agreed  that  a 
panegyris  or  procession  of  the  Tentyrite  triad  with 
their  cognate  deities  is  here  repreaenud.  '  The  Grok 
inscription,  which,  long  overlooked,  detennines  the 
recent  date  of  thia  portion  of  the  temple,  runs  along 
the  projecting  summit  of  the  cornice  of  the  porticoL 
It  waa  engraved  in  the  twenty-fintycar  of  Tibains, 
A.  D.  35  (Letrooue,  I—crifL  f.  97).    Vfaa  the 
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oaSag  of  one  of  the  lateral  chamben,  behind  the 
portico,  aod  on  the  right  side  of  the  tranple,  was  a 
smaller  groap  of  niTthological  figures,  which  has 
alfio  been  styled  a  planisphere  or  zodiac.  This  being 
sculptured  on  a  kind  of  sandatone,  was  xemoveable, 
and  by  the  permission  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1821, 
was  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  M.  Lelortain,  and 
brought  to  Paris.  It  was  purchased  by  the  EWich 
government,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum. 
It  is  probably  a  tew  years  older  than  the  larger 
zodiac. 

2.  The  Itaum.  —  "  The  chapel  of  Isis  is  behind 
the  temple  of  Athor."  (Strab.  zvii  p.  814.)  It 
stands,  indeed,  immediately  behind  its  SW.  angle. 
It  consists  of  one  central  and  two  lateral  chamben, 
with  a  corridor  in  front  Among  its  hieroglyphics 
appear  the  names  of  Augustus,  Claudius,  and  Nera 
About  170  paces  E.  of  this  chapel  stands  a  pylon, 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  importing  that  in  the 
thirty-fint  year  of  Caesar  (Augustus)  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Isis.    (Letfonne,  lb.  pp.  82,  84.) 

3.  The  Typhonium,  as  it  is  denominated  from 
the  emblems  of  Typbon  ou  its  walls,  stands  abont 
90  paces  M.  of  the  great  temple.  It  comprises  two 
outer  passage-chambeis  and  a  central  and  lateral  ady- 
tnm.  A  peristyle  of  twenty-two  columns  surrounds 
the  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  building.  On  ita  walls 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  Tnyan,  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  But  although  the  symbols  of  the 
principle  of  destruction  are  found  on  its  walls,  Ty- 
phon  can  hardly  have  been  the  presiding  deity  of 
this  temple.  'From  the  drcumstance  that  all  the 
other  sculptures  refer  to  the  birth  of  £h6aa,  Cham- 
pollion  (LeMrei  tor  TEgypU,  ToL  iL  p.  67)  suggests 
that  this  was  one  of  the  chapels  styled  "  Hammeisi," 
or  "  lying-in  places,"  and  that  it  commemorated  the 
acoouchment  of  Athor,  mother  of  EhSou.  Typhon 
is  here  accordingly  in  a  subordinate  character,  and 
symbolises  not  destruction,  but  darkness,  chaos,  or 
the  "  night  piimeral,"  which  precedes  creation  and 
birth. 

For  the  monuments  of  Tentyra,  besides  the  works 
already  enumerated,  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptumi 
and  Modem  Egypt  and  Tkebet,  and  the  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  EtUertaimng  Knowledge,  en- 
titled Brtiith  Mueeam,  Egyptian  Antiquitiet,  may 
be  consulted ;  and  for  the  zodiacs,  Visconti,  Oeuvrtt 
torn.  iv. ;  Letronne,  ObeermUiont  lur  lOfget  del  Re- 
prisentationt  ZodiacaUt  de  FAntiquild,  8va  Paris, 
1 S24  ;  or  Halma,  Examen  et  ExpUcationt  det  Zo- 
diaquet  Egyptiemet,  8vo.  1822.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TENURCIO.     [TmnRTiuM.] 

T£OS  (T/»s:  Elh.  T^ios),  an  Ionian  city  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  Ionian  peninsula  of  Mount  Mimas 
with  the  mainland.  It  was  originally  a  colony  of 
the  Uinyae  of  Orchomenos  led  out  by  Atbamas,  but 
during  the  Ionian  migration  die  inhabitants  were 
joined  by  numerous  colonists  from  Athens  under 
Naaclus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  Apoecus,  and  Damasus; 
and  afterwards  their  number  was  further  increased 
by  Boeotians  under  Geres.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  633; 
Pans.  viL  3.  8  3;  Herod.  L  142;  Scylax,  p.  37; 
Stepb.  B.  s.  V.)  The  city  had  two  good  harbours, 
one  of  which  is  mendoned  even  by  ScyUz,  and  the 
Kecond,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  former,  is  called  by 
Strabo  Tf^paiSai  (xiv.  p.  644),  and  by  Livy  (zxzvii. 
27)  Geraesticns.  Teos  became  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town,  and  enjoyed  its  prosperity  until  the  time 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  when  its  inhabitants,  imable 
to  bear  the  insolence  of  the  barbarians,  abandoned 
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their  dty  and  removed  to  Abdeia  in  Thiaea.  (Herod, 
i.  168;  Strab.  2.  c.)  But  though  deserted  by  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  Teos  still  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  (Thncyd.  iii.  32.)  After  the  Sicilian 
disaster,  Teos  revolted  from  Athens,  bnt  was  speedily 
reduced  (Thncyd.  viiL  16,  19,  20).  In  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  Kho- 
dians  gained  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Syrian  king 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  (Liv.  I.  c;  comp. 
Polyb.  T.  77.)  The  vicinity  of  Teos  prmluced  ex- 
cellent wine,  whence  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  chief 
divinities  of  the  place.  PBny  (v.  38)  erroneonsly 
calls  Teoe  an  island,  for  at  most  it  could  only  be 
termed  a  peninsula.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1 7 ;  Ftol, 
V.  2.  §  s!)  There  still  exist  considerable  remains  of 
Teos  at  a  place  called  SighajHc,  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  Teos, 
BO  that  they  are  covered  with  a  number  of  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  considerable  interest,  referring,  as  they  do, 
to  treaties  made  between  the  Teians  and  other  states, 
such  as  the  Romans,  Aetolians,  and  several  eitiea 
of  Crete,  by  all  of  whom  the  inviolability  of  the 
Teian  territory,  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  right 
of  asylum  are  confirmed.  The  most  interesting 
among  the  nuns  of  Teos  are  those  of  the  theatre  and 
of  the  great  and  splendid  temple  of  Bacchus ;  the 
massive  walls  of  the  city  also  may  still  be  traced 
along  their  whole  extent.  The  theatre  commands 
a  magnificent  view,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  and  the  bay  as  far  as  the  bold  promontory 
of  Myonnesus  and  the  distant  island  of  Samos.  For 
a  detailed  description  of  these  remains,  see  Hamilton, 
Retearches,  ii.  p.  11,  foil.;  comp.  Leake,  iinaitftnor, 
p.  350.  [L.  &] 


COIR  OF  TEOS. 

TERACATBIAE  (Te/xucar/iiatX  a  Gennan 
tribe  in  Noricum,  on  Uie  banka  of  the  Danube, 
probably  on  the  south  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Baemi  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  26.)  [L.  S.] 

TEREDON.  [EuPHKATKsJ. 

TEREN  (T^pijy,  Diod.  v.  72),  a  river  in  Crete, 
perhaps  a  tributary  of  the  Amnisns,  or  the  modem 
Apotelemi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TERENUTHIS  {Tfp*rov9is,  Not  Ing).),  the  mo- 
dem Teranieh,  a  town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Xile. 
At  this  point  a  pass  through  the  hills  conducted  to 
the  Natron  Lakes,  about  30  miles  to  the  W.  of  the 
town.  The  people  of  Terenuthis  farmed  of  the  go- 
vernment a  monopoly  for  collecting  and  exporting 
natron.  [Nitbiab].  Ruins  at  the  modem  hamlet 
of  Ahou-Belleu  represent  the  ancient  Terenuthis. 
(Sonnini,  Voyaget,  vol.  i.  p.  228.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

TEBEPS  FLUVIUS.     [Tader.] 

TEKESES  FORTUNALES,  a  place  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (PUn.  iiL  1.  s.  3).      [T.  H.  D.] 

TEBGESTE  (Ttpyfirrc,  Strab.  Tipfytmoy,  Ptol.: 
Etk.  Tergestinus :  Triette),  a  city  of  Venetia  or  Istria, 
situated  on  a  bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Tbb- 
axsnsvB  Sihus,  which  forms  the  inner  bight  or 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  sea  towards  the  N.    It 
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wu  mrj  near  the  oonfinct  of  Iitria  tad  VemtU,  te 
that  thm  ii  ooosidermbk  diacrcpanej  between  tn- 
eient  sathon  u  to  which  of  these  prannoea  it  be- 
longed, both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  reckaniDf;  it  a 
dty  of  btria,  while  Plinj  inelades  it  in  the  region 
of  the  Canii,  which  waa  oampriaed  in  Venetia. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  SIS,  TiL  p.  914;  Plin.  iii.  18.  a.  22; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  I  27.)  Mela  on  the  oontnuy  calla  it  the 
boandar;  of  Illjricum  (ii.  4.  §  3).  From  the 
time  that  the  Fonnio,  •  river  which  fall*  into  the  sea 
6  mile*  S.  of  Triate,  became  find  aa  the  boondaiy 
of  the  provincea  [FoKMlo],  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  Pliny's  attribniion  ia  conrct.  It  is  probable 
that  Tergeste  waa  nriginallj  a  natire  town  either  of 
the  Cami  or  ktrians,  bat  no  mention  is  foond  of  ita 
name  till  after  the  Roman  eonqnest,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  bare  risen  into  a  place  of  importance  until 
s  later  period.  The  first  hutorical  mention  of  it  is 
is  B.  c  SI,  when  we  learn  that  it  was  taken  and 
pinndated  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing barbarians  (Caes.  B.  G.  riii.  24;  Appian,  /2^. 
18)  ;  but  from  tbe  terms  in  which  it  is  there  no- 
ticed it  ia  erident  that  it  was  already  a  Boman 
town,  and  apparently  had  already  received  a  Boman 
colony.  It  was  afWwards  restored,  and,  to  protect 
it  fur  tbe  future  again>t  similar  disasters,  was  forti- 
fied with  a  wall  and  towers  by  Octavian  in  B.  c.  32. 
(Gmter,  Inter,  p.  366.  6.)  It  ia  certain  that  it 
enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  Colonia  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gnstus,  and  is  styled  such  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
(PUn.  iii.  18.  8.22;  Ptol.  uL  1.  §27.)  That  em- 
peror also  placed  onder  the  protection  and  authority 
of  the  city  the  neighbooring  barbarian  tribes  of  the 
Cami  and  Cstali,  and,  by  reducing  to  subjection 
their  more  formidable  neigbbonn,  the  lapodes,  laid 
the  fuundationa  of  the  prosperity  of  Tergeste.  The 
growth  of  this  was  mainly  promoted  by  tbe  advan- 
tages of  its  port,  which  is  the  only  good  harbour  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic ;  but  it  was  apparently  over- 
shadowed by  the  greatnens  of  the  neighbouring 
Aquilcia,  and  Tergeste,  tliough  a  conaiderabls  mu- 
nicipal town,  never  rase  in  ancient  times  to  a  com- 
manding position.  We  even  learn  that  in  the  reign 
cf  Antoninus  Pius  the  citizens  obtained  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Cami  and  Catali — who  had  previously 
been  mere  subjects  or  dependents — to  the  Boman 
**  ciritas,"  in  order  that  they  might  share  the  bnnhen- 
some  honoors  of  the  local  magiiitracy^  (OrelL  Inter. 
4040.)  The  inscription  from  which  we  lean  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  mmiicipal  records 
preserved  to  us  from  ancient  times,  and  baa  been 
repeatedly  pnblished,  especially  witli  notes  and  il- 
lustrations by  0.  T.  Zumpt  {Decrttmn  Muaie^mU 
Tergettitmm,  4to.  Berol.  1837)  and  by  Giittling 
(^Fvnfidm  RSmtcht  Urhmdm,  p.  75).  Mo  subse- 
quent mention  of  Tergeste  is  fonnd  in  history  under 
the  Boman  Empire;  but  it  ia  certain  that  it  conti- 
nued to  exist;  and  retained  its  position  as  a  consi- 
derable town  throngbont  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is 
only  within  the  last  century  thai  it  has  risen  to  the 
position  tbat  it  now  occupies  of  one  of  the  most  po- 
pnlons  and  flourishing  cities  on  the  Adriatic  Tbe 
only  remains  of  antiquity  extant  at  Triette  are  some 
portions  of  a  Boman  temple,  built  into  the  modem 
cathedral,  together  with  several  inscriptions  (in- 
cluding the  celebrated  one  already  noticed)  and  some 
fragments  of  friezes,  bas-reliefs,  &c 

Tergeste  is  placed  by  tbe  Itineraries  at  a  distance 
of  24  miles  firom  Aquileia,  on  tbe  line  of  road  which 
followed  the  coast  from  tiiat  city  into  Istria.  (/(ta. 
Aat.  f.  2*0;    Tat.  PfU)     Pliny,  less  oonectly, 


TERINA. 
calk  it  SS  mnea  fivm  that  dty  (PCb.  Z,  &).    Tbi 

spacious  gulf  on  which  it  waa  sitaated,  called  by 
Pliny  tlie  Tekoksthito  Sixes,  is  still  known  as 
the  Gtilfof  Triette.  [E.  H.  B] 

TEBGOLAPE,  a  town  in  Noricmn,  oi  tbe  m^ 
from  Orilaba  to  Javawm ;  was  aitnated  in  aD  pr>- 
bability  near  LamiaiA.  (7ai.  PemL;  Uadar. 
fforihm,  vol  L  p.  266.)  [L.  S.] 

TEBIA  (Tfiptia),  is  mentiooed  in  HoiDer  (IL  a. 
829)  in  oonnectioD  with  a  lofty  raoantain,  or  s>  i 
mountain  itself  (Ttipttrit  Ipot  ahri),  and,  aecondiar 
to  Streb  (xii.  p^  S65,  oomp.  xiiL  p.  589),  oogbt  is 
be  regarded  as  a  height  in  the  netghboaiitoed  rfCy- 
zicus;  ahhoogh  others  pointed  oat,  at  a  ■'^■>*~-  rf 
40  stadia  from  Lampsaena,  a  hill  with  a  tanpJe  </ 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  sumanwd  Tenia.      [L  S.] 

TE'BIAS  (TTipUa:  Fimm  dt  &  Leamar^).* 
river  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast  of  tbe  island,  fiowirg 
into  the  sea  between  Catana  and  Syranise.  It  ii 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  a.  14)  immediately  sAa- 
the  Symaelhna;  and  Scylax  tells  as  it  was  navi^aiie 
for  tbe  distance  of  20  stadia  np  to  Leootim.  (SnL 
p.  4.  §  13.)  Though  this  laat  atatement  s  not 
quite  accurate,  inasmuch  as  Leontini  is  at  least  69 
stadia  from  the  sea,  it  haves  little  donlit  that  the 
river  meant  is  that  now  called  tke  fame  £  S. 
Leonardo,  which  flows  from  the  Late  of  Le^ti 
(which  is  not  menUoned  by  any  ancieot  aathor)  te 
Uie  sea.  It  has  its  outlet  in  a  small  bay  or  am, 
which  affords  a  tolenible  shelter  for  shipping.  Hem 
we  find  the  month  of  the  Terias  twice  aeiectnl  It 
the  Athenians  as  a  halting-place,  while  procmiieg 
with  their  fleet  along  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily.  (TbBc 
vi.  50,  96.)  The  connectioo  of  the  TeriK  <rJi 
Leontini  is  confirmed  by  Diodoms,  who  telb  us  tiat 
Dionysins  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  rinT  ntat 
tbe  dty  of  Lrantini.     (Diod.  xiv.  14.)     [E.  H.  RI 

TERICIAE.    [TuioAB.] 

TEKIXA  (Tfpfi-a,  but  •Vlfttn  Lycaphr.:  XA 
TfpuiBior,  Terinaeos),  a  dty  on  tbe  W.  coast  d 
tbe  Bmttiau  penin8ab^  near  the  CajT  of  SlE*- 
femia,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  TEBDrAXfS 
Sinus.    All  writers  agree  in  representing  it  aa  s 
Greek  dty  and  a  cobny  of  Crotona  (Scymn.  Ch. 
307;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12;  Soalivi. 
p.  256;  PIm.  iiL  5.  a.  10;  Solin.  2.  §  10),  )<it 
we  have  no  aocoant  of  tbe  time  or  circmnstsBos 
of  its  foundation.     It  waa  r^arded  aa  tbe  buHsl- 
place  of  tbe  Sren  Ligeia,  a  tiaditiaa  which  evi- 
dently pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  more  aac-Kt 
town  on  the  spot  thsn  the  Greek  eolcoy.   (LycopLr. 
Alex.  726;  Steph.  R  t.v.)    Tbe  name  of  Terio  i> 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history  during  the  flonrialiaf 
period  of  Magna  Graeda;   bnt  we  learn  fna  m. 
inddental  notice  that  it  was  engaged  in  war  >itli 
the  Thnrians  under  Cleandridas  (Pdyaen.  Strtt.  i. 
10.  §  1)— a  proof  tbat  it  waa  at  this  time  no  iano- 
siderable  dty;  and  the  number,  beauty,  and  vamtT 
of  its  coins  sufiSdently  attest  the  iact  tbat  it  most 
have  been  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance.,  (IB- 
lingen,  Nvmitm.  de  tltalie,  p.  53.)  Ahmst  thennt 
notice  of  Tetina  is  that  of  its  cooquest  by  tbe  Bnt- 
tians,  an  event  which  appears  to  have  takes  pbee 
soon  after  the  rise  of  that  people  in  B.  c  356,  as, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  was  the  first  Greek  dty 
which  fell  into  their  hands.    (Diod.  xvi  15^)    It 
was  recovered  from  them  by  Alexander,  Ucg  i^ 
Epirus,  about  327  B.  c.  (Liv.  viiL  24),  bnt  pnladitr 
fell  again  under  their  ydn  aito-  the  death  of  tlat 
monarch.     It  was  one  of  the  dties  which  decbnd 
in  bvour  at  Hannibal  daring  the  Second  Psu 
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War;  bnt  befure  the  close  of  the  war  that  gmeral 
foDud  himieir  compelled  to  abandon  this  port  of 
Bmttiam,  and  destroyed  Teiina,  vhen  he  conid  no 
longer  hold  it  (Strab.  ri.  p.  256.)  The  city 
never  recovered  this  blow  ;  and  though  there  seems 
to  hare  been  still  a  town  of  the  name  in  existence 
in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Flin;,  it  never  again- rose 
to  be  a  place  of  any  importance.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Flin. 
iii.  5.  a.  10.)  An  inscription  in  which  its  name 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (OreU.  Inter.  150) 
is  in  all  probability  spnrions. 

The  site  of  Terina  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty;  bat  the  circumstance  that  the  ex- 
tensive bay  now  Iftiown  as  the  GvlfofSta  Evfenaa 
was  frequently  called  the  Sntos  Terhtaxos  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10;  4  TepiwuoJ  K6Kitos,  Thno.  vi  104), 
sufficiently  proves  that  Terina  must  have  been  situ- 
ated in  its  immediate  proximity.  The  roost  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  it  occupied  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
the  same  site  as  the  aid  town  of  Sta  Eufemia  (which 
was  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  in  1638),  about 
«  mile  below  the  modem  village  of  the  name,  and 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Clnverius  and  other  antiquarians  have 
placed  it  considerably  further  to  the  N.,  near  the 
modem  Noeera,  where  there  are  said  to  be  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  (Cluver.  JtdL  p.  1287; 
Barrius,  de  SiL  Calabr.  ii.  10.  p.  124);  bat  this 
site  is  abuve  7  miles  distant  from  the  gulf,  to  which 
it  cuuld  hardly  therefore  have  given  name.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ruins  in  question 
are  those  of  a  town  which  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Nuceria,  which  it  still  retains  with  little 
alteration.     [Noceria,  Na  4.1 

Lycophron  seems  to  place  Terina  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  which  he  names  Ocinarus  Cnx^Mzpoj, 
Lycophr.  Alex.  729,  1009);  and  this  name,  which 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  has  been  generally  identified 
with  the  river  now  called  the  Satmto  (the  Sabatns 
of  the  Itineraries),  which  flows  by  Noeera.  But 
this  identification  rests  on  the  position  aarnned  for 
Terina:  and  the  name  of  the  Ocinarus  may  be 
equally  well  applied  to  any  of  the  streams  falling 
inio  the  GtdfofSta  Eufama. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  silver  coins  of 
Terina  (which  belong  for  the  meet  part  to  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art),  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  winged  female  figure  on  the  reverse,  though 
commonly  called  a  Victoiy,  is  more  probably  in- 
tended fur  the  Siren  Ligeia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIN  or  TERUA. 

TEBINAEUS  SINUS.    [Hipponiates  Suius.] 

TEBI'OLA  CASTBA  or  TERI'OHS,  a  fortress 
in  Rhaetia,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia  Imperii^ 
but  generally  identified  with  the  castle  near  Meran, 
near  which  many  Roman  remains  are  fonnd.  (Comp. 
Pallhansen,  Betchreib.  der  Ram.  Seerttraue  von 
Verona  nach  Augiburg,  p.  86.)  [L.  S.] 

TEBMAMTIA.     [Terhi».] 

TZBMERA(r)iTf piupa or Ttpfif par:  Eth.Ttpnf- 
p*is),  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  coast 


of  the  peninsula  of  Halicamossus,  near  Caps  Ter- 
merinm.  (Herod,  v.  37;  Stiali.  ziv.  p.  657;  Flin. 
V.  29 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.,  who  erroneously  assigns  the 
town  to  Lycia.)  Under  the  Romans  this  Dorian 
town  was  a  free  city.  According  to  Suidas  («.  r.) 
the  place  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
Tipiiipia  Koxd,  it  being  used  as  a  prison  by  the 
rulers  of  Caria;  but  his  remark  that  it  was  situated 
between  Melos  and  HaUcamasaus  is  unintelligible. 
Cramer  supposes  its  site  to  be  marked  by  the  mo- 
dem Carbaglar  or  GvmiMu.  [L.  S.] 

TERM  ERE  (Ttppipn),  a  place  of  uncertain  ste, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  16)  as  situated 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Lydia,  in  the  district  Cata- 
cecatunene,  near  the  two  sources  of  the  river  Her- 
mns.  [L.  S.] 

TERMERIUM.    [Termrha.] 

TERMES  {Tippi*s,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  66),  a  town 
of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  is 
probably  the  same  town  called  T(pfji7ja6s  and  Ttp- 
pamia  by  Appian  (vi.  76  and  99).  The  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Xermastini  in  Livy  QEpU.  liv.)  and 
Tacitus  (ilim.  iv.  45 ;  of.  coins  in  Sertini,  p.  208). 
Termes  was  seated  on  a  steep  hill,  and  was  oftoi 
besieged  witliout  success  by  the  Romans,  till  at  last 
the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  hostile  disposition 
towards  Bome,  were  compelled  in  b.  c.  97  to  build 
a  new  city  on  the  plain  and  without  walls  (App. 
vi.  99).  It  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Emata  de  mieitra  Smora  de  Termea,  9  leagues 
W.  ofNumantia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEBMESSUS  (Ttpiaitra6s,  Tfpiaiiris,  Ttpiuii6s, 
Tf piuaa6s,  Ti\piiaa6s :  Elh.  Ttppafiaatm),  a  town 
of  Pisidia,  celebrated  for  its  natnnl  strength  no  less 
than  for  its  artificial  fortifications,  was  situated  on  a 
height  of  Mount  Tanrus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
files which  are  traversed  by  the  liver  Catairhactes, 
and  formed  the  means  of  commnnication  between 
Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lyda.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630, 
xiv  p.  666;  Ptol.  v.  6."§  6,  viii.  17.  §  34;  Polyb. 
xxii.  18;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Dion.  Per.  859.)  A  peak 
of  the  moaotain  rising  above  the  acropolis  bore  th* 
name  of  Solymns ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  itself  were,  as  Strabo  says,  called  Solymi. 
They  were  certainly  not  Greeks,  for  Arrian  (i. 
27)  distinctly  calls  them  Pisidians  and  barba- 
rians. Their  town  stood  on  a  lofty  height,  pre- 
cipitous on  all  sides;  and  the  road  running  close 
by  the  place  was  very  difficult,  passing  throngh  a 
narrow  gorge,  which  could  be  defended  by  a  small 
force.  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  indeed  in 
forcing  his  way  throngh  it,  bnt  despairing  of  the 
possibility  of  taking  Termessus,  he  continued  his 
march.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  therefore  seems  to  be 
mistaken  in  staling  that  Alexander  conquered  the 
place.  The  consul  Manlins,  after  relieving  Isionda, 
passed  along  the  same  road.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
The  town  of  Termessus  continued  to  exist  down  to 
a  late  period,  when  it  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  who  also  had  the  administrotiaQ  of  two 
neighbouring  places,  Jovia  and  Eododa.  (HierocL 
p.  680.)  The  site  of  ancient  Termessus  has  not 
been  difficult  to  discover  by  modem  travellers,  and 
considerable  remains  still  exist  at  Kambunar  Kiui, 
at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  the  ancient  for- 
tress was  situated.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  pp.  133 
^135.)  As  to  the  coins  of  Termessus,  which 
come  down  as  fiur  as  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  see  Sestini,  p.  96.  On  some  of  these 
coins  we  read  peii6vM>  m  addition  to  the  name  of 
the  Termessians,  a  circumstance  which  confizms  ths 
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wu  yfsr]  nau  ths  oaofiiua  of  IstrU  md  Venetia,  so 
that  there  u  oonsidertble  discrepuicy  between  «n- 
dent  »athor«  a>  to  which  of  these  pnmnces  it  he- 
longed,  both  Stnbo  snd  Ptolemy  reckooinfc  it  a 
dtj  of  Istria,  while  Pliny  includes  it  in  the  region 
of  the  Carni,  which  was  compriaod  in  VeneUa. 
(Stiab.  T.  p.  S15,  TiL  jk  314;  Plin.  iii.  18.  a.  22j 
Pud.  iii.  1.  §  27.)  Jlela  on  the  contrary  calls  it  the 
boandary  (rf  Illyricnm  (iL  4.  §  3).  From  the 
time  that  the  Formio,  a  river  which  falls  into 
6  miles  S.  of  Tnatt,  became  fixsd  a(  the 
of  the  pnmnces  [Formio],  there  am  be 
that  Pliny's  attribution  is  correct  It  is 
that  Tergesta  was  originally  a  native  town  ei^  'a^ 
the  Cami  or  Istrians,  but  no  mention  is  iaaai,  %  ^ 
till  after   the  Soman  conquest,  norV"^ 


eallah33  miba 
spadms  gulf 
Pliny  tiie  Tl 


appear  to  hare  risen  into  a  place  of  impcjl^ 
a  Uter  period.     The  first  historical  mat^ 
in  B.  c.  51,  when  we  learn  that  it  w»  *.<<? 
plundered  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  f 
ing  barbarians  (Caes.  B.  G.  viii.  2<(  %  'V  '*•  V 
18) ;  but  from  the  terms  in  whif  ->  %''^^y 
ticcd  it  is  evident  that  it  'n*  "-^v  ,^  "l  V  ^ 

colony.     It  was  afterwards  i»  >  >  '  ^  "i  V.  ^  S 

it  for  the'-' •-  '  ■■=-'-  ^'4^  •*•-'»'»' 

fied  with 

(Grater, 

enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  Cr  >'<'^' 

gnstus,  and  is  styled 

peror  also  placed  ^■.\\~ 


'♦.  X- 


town,  and  apparently  had  alreif  %  ^^  %. 

colony.     It  was  afterwards  i»  >   •#■/  ^.^  %v    ^ 
the  future  again»t  sini  KY  \^i  ^A  ♦ 
ith  a  waU  and  toweif  t..\  V  \#  1.'%  ^ 
er, /nscr.  ^  866.  f*;\V*  IrV 


of  the  city  the  nelf'> 
star  .^ 
their  more  fonr 


Carni  and  Cal 


.  .  .  .    *  s 

thefuondatiow^  ^ 
growth  of  thir  -  '- 


■s 


tages  of  iters* 
this  part eT^' 
■hadowed  >> 
AqniU* 

manqf 

of4 

wr 


■tv-] 

,r.  Min.),  is 

of  the  district 

lie  modem  Persian 

.eeembles  the  andent 

.en  applied  to  a  country, 

deaignalion  would   accord 

the  Begw  Troglodytica  in  the 

.lopia,  near  the  month  of  the  Bed 

linaneree  and  Navigaiicm  of  tie 

0.  p.  89.  [TBOOU)DTrA«.]  [W.BD.] 

Ak.    [AsoBiaoin.] 


j8  (T^tmk,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  8),  a  river  on  the 
.  of  Cyprus,  probably  the  resis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
^FKADIUH.    [Ttbiabiw.] 
ETRANAULOCHUS.  [Mauu>chc8.  Na  S.] 

TETRAPHYLIA,  a  town  of  Athamania  in  Epei- 
us,  where  the  royal  tnasnrea  were  kept.  (Liv, 
xxzviii,  1.) 

TETRA'POLIS.    I.  Of  Attica.    [Mabaxhost.] 

3.  Of  Doris.    [DoBta.] 

TETRAPYRGlA  (Terpoireprla).  1.  A  town 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  of  uncertain  site,  situated  above 
the  harbour  Plynus.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  838;  Polyb. 
xzxL  26.) 

8.  A  town  of  Cappadocia  in  the  district  Gar- 
saoria.    (PtoL  v.  6  §  14.) 

TETRIOA  MONS,  a  mountain  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  adjoining  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines.  Virgil  enumerates  the  "  Tetricae  hor- 
lentes  mpea "  among  the  localities  of  that  people, 
and  Silins  Italicns  in  like  manner  closely  associates 
the  "Tetrica  mpes"  with  Nnrsia.  Varro  also 
speaks  of  the  Monies  Fisoellns  and  Tetrica  as 
abounding  in  wild  goats.  (Virg.  Ae».  vii.  713  ; 
Sil.  Ilal.  viii.  417;  Varr.  iZ.  J2.  iL  1.  §  5.)  From 
all  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  it  was  one  of  the 


[^■oa&l 

uHTKam  (T«" 

jij  «f  the  Chsaci  1 
ui  Germany  (PlaL  iL  1 1.  §  ! 
mooly  identifed  with  that  cf  i 
near  Ueppen. 

TEUDUBUSf,  in  Hecth 
Anbuine  Itineiaiy  en  a  itMl 
[CoLoioa  Trajaxa.]  thn 
to  Colonia  Agripfua  (T 
Taddaik     The  distaaee 
poeed  ute  of  Coriovallam  is  i 
VAixim.] 

TEUGLUSSA  (Tn 
tiooed  by  Thncydides  (vm.  < 
TelrrAowrira),  which,  fi«n  I' 
it,  most  hare  been  sitoated  I 
oamasaos.    Stepfaanna  R  i 
on  the  authority  e€  ^ 
tlussa  and  an  island  of  loida. ' 
that  the  Scntluaa  mentieord  I 
same  as  the  Teag;hia6a  or 
dides. 

TEUMESSUS  (Tafc«<m<|j 
a  viUage  in  Boeotia,  sitoaMdi 
upon  a  low  rocky  hill  of  the  i 
of  this  hill  appean  to  haveba 
of  monntains  separating  the  ] 
valley  of  the  Asopis.    [Boa 
Tenmessos  was  i^oa  the  road  i 
(Vitas,  ix.  19.  §  1).  at  the  r 
fiomthefomer.     (SchoLotfJ 
It  is  mentioacd  in  one  of  the  F 
M  ApM.  888}  with  the  epili 
an  epithet  jasti6ed  by  the  : 
ronnds  the  town.    Teamessns  | 
epic  legends,  especially  on  > 
sian   fox,   which  ravaged 
(Pans.  <Le.;  Anton.  L&  41;  ] 
8;  see  DieL  ofBiogr.  YoL  I. 
bnilding  at  TenmesEtts  ■ 
a  temple  of  Athena  Telcfaiai^  \ 
(Besides  the  authorities  i 
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ix.  p.  409;  Aristot.  Jiliei.  iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  IS; 
Steph.  B.  f .  V. ;  Phot  Lex.  p.  4S8 ;  Leake,  Norihem 
Greece,  to),  ii.  p.  245,  seq.) 

TEUBIOCHAEMAE  (Ttvptoxeuiuu),  i  German 
tribe,  occopying  the  country  Bonth  of  the  Chenisci, 
on  the  north  of  Mona  SadeU,  in  the  modem  Enge- 
hirgemi  Voigtland.  (PtoL  ii.  Il.§  23.)    [L.S.] 

TEUEISCI  (TtvplaKoi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  »  Da- 
dan  tribe  near  the  aonrces  of  the  Tyna-  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEITBKLA  (TfOupWa),  a  Celtic  toirn  in  Noricun, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
DraTos  (Plin.  iii.  27  ;  Ptol.  ii.  14.  §  3).  Its  site 
is  siill  marked  by  couiiderable  mina  not  far  from 
the  little  town  <^  ^tlal.  (Comp,  Orelli,  Jntergit. 
Nos.  498  and  S071 ;  Eupppoa,  Vit.  S.  Seeeri, 
17,  21,  where  it  ia  called  Tibninia.)         [L.  &] 

TEUTHEA.    [Dtme.] 

TEirrHEAS.     [ACHAIA,  p.  14,  a.] 

TEUTHIS  (TeMii :  Eth.  T€»«lJi)j),  a  town  in  the 
centre  of  Arcadia,  which  together  with  Theiaos  and 
'Methjdriom  belonged  to  the  coDfederatiaD  (mrri- 
A«ia)  of  Orchomenos.  Its  inhabitants  wen  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  The  PiUalcKuiron  of  Giilatii  probably  re- 
presents Teatbis.  (Fans,  viil  27.  §§  4, 7,  28.  §  4; 
Steph.  B.  :  e. ;  Boas,  Seiieu  tin  Pelopomut,  vd.  L 
p.  114.) 

TEUTHRANIA  (TnSfwWa),  the  name  of  the 
western  part  of  Mysia  about  the  river  Caicos,  which 
wu  believed  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Hysiao 
king  Tentbras.  This  king  is  said  to  have  adopted, 
as  his  son  and  snccessor,  Telephns,  a  son  of  Heracles ; 
and  Eorypylns,  the  son  of  Telephns,  appears  in  the 
Odyssey  as  the  ruler  oftheCeteiL(St»b.  iii.p.615; 
Horn.  Od.  X.  320;  comp.  Mysia.) 

In  the  district  Teatbnmia  a  town  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  as  situated  between  Elaea,  Pitane, 
and  Atamens  (Strab.  L  &;  Steph.  B.  t.  «.;  Xenojih. 
Bat  Gr.  iii.  1.  §  6),  but  no  other  particniara  an 
known  about  it.  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHRAS  (TcMpat),  the  sonth-westem  part  of 
Mt.Temnns  in  Tenthrania  (Ctesias,  ap.Stob.  Serm.  p. 
213,  ed.  Bahr),  is  perhaps  the  mountain  now  called 
Somacli,  which  the  caravans  proceeding  bomSmyma 
to  Brusa  have  to  traveree.  (Lucas,  Troia-  Voyage, 
i.  p.  133.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHBO'NE  (JtvBpAini),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
atuated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
150  stadia  frbm  Cape  Xaenarum.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  fonaded  by  the  Athenian  Tenthras.  The 
chief  deity  worshipped  here  was  Artemis  Issoria. 
It  had  a  fountain  called  Naia.  Its  ruins  exist  at 
^e  village  of  Kotrmet,  and  its  citadel  occupied  a 
small  peninsula,  called  Stopoe,  Slcopia  or  Shopd- 
poUt.  The  distance  assigned  by  Pausanias  of  150 
stadia  &om  Teuthrone  to  Cape  Taenamm  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  only  firom  8  to 
10  stadia  in  excess.  Augustus  made  Teutbrene 
one  of  the  Eleuthero- Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iiL  21, 
§  7,  iiL  25.  §  4  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9  ;  Boblaye,  Re- 
chercha,  ^.  p.  89  ;  Curtins,  Pdopoaaeioi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  276.) 

TEUTIBU-BGIOM  or  TEUTOBUHGIUM  (T.I.- 
TotoiiTfiay),  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  near  the 
conflaeooe  of  the  Dravns  and  Oanubiua,  on  the 
road  from  Mursa  to  Comactun,  was  the  station  of 
the  praefect  of  the  sixth  legion  and  a  corps  of 
Dalmatian  horsemen.  (/<.  AnL  p.  343;  Ptol. 
ii.  16.  §  5 ;  NotiL  /mp. ;  Tab.  Ptut.,  where  it  is 
miswritten  Tittobnrgium.)  The  name  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the 
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TentODea,  which  may  have  been  fbnnded  at  the  time 
when  they  roamed  over  those  oonntries,  about 
B,  a  1 13.  Mo  remains  are  now  extant,  and  its 
exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjeetnre.  (Mnchar, 
Norikum,  vol.  i.  p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTOBEBGIENSIS  8ALTUS,  a  monntain 
forest  in  Western  Germany,  where  in  a.d.  9  the 
Boman  legions  nnder  Varus  sufiiered  the  memorable 
defeat,  and  where,  six  years  later,  their  nnbnried 
remains  were  found  by  Dnuns.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  60.) 
A  general  description  of  the  locality  without  the 
mention  of  the  name  is  found  in  Dion  Cassins 
(Ivi.  20,  21;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105,  118,  foil.). 
Tliis  locality  has  in  modem  times  been  the  snbjeet 
of  much  discussion  among  German  antiquaries; 
but  the  words  of  Tacitus  seem  to  imply  clearly  that 
he  was  thinking  of  the  range  of  hills  between  the 
sources  of  the  Lapia  and  Amasis;  that  is,  the  range 
between  Lipptpringe  and  Sautenbeak.  (Giefers, 
Be  AUume  Cattdh  deque  Varianae  Cladu  Loco 
Commentatio,  p.  47,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTONES  or  TECTONI  (^mwes),  tha 
name  of  a  powerful  German  tribe,  which  abont 
B.  c*  113  appcai«d  on  the  &ontiere  of  Gaul  at  the 
same  time  when  the  Cimbri,  probably  a  Celtic  people, 
eSter  defeating  the  Bomans  in  several  battles, 
traversed  Gaul  and  invaded  Spain.  The  Teutoues, 
however,  remained  behind  ravaging  Gaul,  and  wara 
joined  by  the  Ombrones.  At  length,  in  b.  c.  IDS, 
they  were  defeated  by  C.  Marius  in  a  great  battle 
near  Aquae  Sextiae,  where,  according  to  the  most 
moderate  accounts,  100,000  of  them  were  slain, 
while  80,000  or  90,000  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners.  A  body  of  6000  men,  who  survived  that 
terrible  day,  an  said  to  have  established  themselves 
in  Gaul  between  the  Moat  and  Schelde,  where  they 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Aduatici.  (Liv.  EpU, 
lib.  Ixvii. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12  ;  Flor.  iii.  3 ;  Pint. 
Mar.  36,  foil.;  Ores.  v.  16;  Caes.  B.  0.  ii.  4,  29.) 
After  this  great  defeat,  the  Teutones  are  for  a  long 
time  not  heard  of  in  history,  while  during  the 
preceding  ten  years  tbey  are  described  as  wandering 
about  the  Upper  Bhine,  and  eastward  even  as  fiv 
as  Pannonia.  In  later  times  a  tribe  bearing  the 
name  of  Teutones  is  mentioned  by  Pomp.  Mela 
(iii.3),Pliny(xixvii.ll),  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. §17) 
as  inhabiting  a  district  in  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  north  of  the  river  Albis,  where 
according  to  Pliny,  tbey  dwelt  even  an  early  as 
the  time  of  Pytbeas  of  Massilia.  The  question 
here  naturally  presents  itself  whether  these  Teutones 
in  the  north  of  Germany  were  the  same  as  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Marius  invaded  Gaul  m  con- 
junction with  the  Cimbri,  who  in  fact  came  from 
the  same  qnarten.  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  or  in  other  words,  the 
Teutones  who  appeared  in  the  south  wen  a  branch 
of  those  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  having 
been  induced  to  migrate  southward  either  by  inun- 
dations or  other  caliunities.  The  numerans  body  of 
emigrants  so  much  reduced  the  number  of  tboss 
remaining  behind,  that  thereafter  they  were  a  tribe 
of  no  great  importance.  That  the  name  cf  Teutones 
was  never  employed,  either  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves or  by  the  Bomans,  as  a  general  name  for  the 
whole  German  nation,  has  already  been  explained  in 
the  article  Gebmahu.  Some  writers  even  regard  tha 
Teutones  as  not  Gemums  at  all,  but  either  as  Sla- 
vonians or  Celts,  '(^■^■'"t  Epikg.  ad  Tac  Germ. 
p.  cz.)  The  &ct  that  the  country  between  the  lower 
Elbe  and  the  Baltic  was  once  inhabited  by  tha 
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1134  TKDTONOABI. 

TtBtonei  nMat  to  In  ■ttarted  hj  Um  nunei  of 
TiiOmmMtt,  a  viUiiga  neu  Sotlack,  ud  TVirtm- 
dn/,  betwcn  Tratmmde  and  SeAwortaii.  [L.  S.] 

TEUTONO'ABI  (Twrar^opw),  a  German  taribt 
mentioDad  by  Ptolemj  (iL  11.  §  17)  in  cloae  praz- 
imi^  to  tha  Taatonat,  whence  it  maj  be  Inferrad 
that  thqr  **»  olj  a  branch  cf  the  Teutooei, 
(Latham,  Bptteg.  ad  Toe.  Germ.  p.  czi.)     [L.  &] 

THABOB.    [Attbariuk.] 

THA'BRACA  (Mtpojca  KoKu/la,  PtoL  n.  3. 
SS  S,  21,  28,  Tiii.  14.  §  3;  Mda,  t  7),  alao  called 
Tabraea  (Plin.  t.  3.  ■.  2, 6),  a  maritime  city  of  Ma- 
midia,  aeated  at  the  month  cf  the  Tneca.  It  was 
the  border  city  towards  Zeof^tana,  and  a  Roman 
oolooy.  (PtoL,  Plin.,  U.  ee.)  The  nnounding 
ooontry  wis  covered  with  thick  woods.  (Jut.  S. 
X.  194.)  Thabraca  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Oilda  (CUad.  UmL  StU.  i.  359.)  It  itiU  retains 
the  name  of  Tabarta.  (Cf.  lUn.  ..iMi.  pp.  2 1 ,  495, 
iU  ;  AnK.  adt.  Domal.  n.  32.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

THABRASTA,  a  place  in  the  Libyan  Momoa 
(Itm.  Ant  p.  72),  identified  by  Lapie  with  Katr 
Bourn  Ai^ombak.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THABU'SIUM,  a  fortiasi  on  the  river  Indns  in 
Cans,  not  br  from  CibynL    (Lir.  zxxviiL  14.) 

THAQULIS  (fictyttAls,  PtoL  ir.  3.  §  43),  or 
Taodlto  (/(M.  Ant.  f.  65),  a  town  in  Africa  Pro- 
pria, on  the  Syrtia  lUjor,  aoootding  to  Lapie  near 
AS.    Called  Ta«nlis  in  Tab.  PmL     [T.  H.  D.] 

THAGUKA(calledThacomin  Toi.  Peut),  a  pbca 
in  Nnmidia,  Tarionaly  idsntified  with  £{-6iieMar  and 
£I.Ualmimia.    {Ilm.  AnL  f.  41.)    [T.  H.D.] 

THA6UBUM  (fttymper  tfot,  Ptid.  tL  16.  §  2), 
a  mcontain  in  Serica,  stntching  from  the  Ottoro- 
«nas  in  a  northerly  dirsctiaa  towards  the  Asminean 
moontains.  It  is  in  the  &  part  of  the  Hosi^l  ter- 
ritory, and  N.  of  the  Boamg-ho.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THALA  (fiixa,  Strab.  rviL  p.  831),  an  im- 
pottanl  town  of  Nnmidia,  with  a  treuniy  and 
arsenal.  (SalL  J.  75.  77,  80,  89;  Tac  Amt. 
m.  21;  Flor.  iiL  I.)  It  is  probably  identical  with 
Tekpta  (TtAm^,  Prooop.  d»  Atd.  vi.  6),  a  for- 
tiflsd  town  of  Mamidia,  lying  to  the  NW.  of  Capsa, 
and  from  which  then  was  a  road  to  Tacape  on  the 
Syrtis  Minor  (/(m.  AfU.  pw  77).  Shaw  (TVav.  voL 
L  p.  288,  esq.)  tahee  FerrtttnaX,  both  from  its  ruiiui 
and  its  sitaation,  to  have  been  the  ancient  Thais  or 
Telepto  (cf.  Hsnnert,  z.  2.  p.  321),  but  Lapie  seeks 
it  at  Baimdt-el-Kliima.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THALA  (rh  edXa  ipn,  PtoL  ir.  6.  §§  12,  14, 
16),  a  moontain  iu  the  interior  of  Libya,  near 
which  dwelt  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  (MXai,  Ptol. 
IT.  6.  §21).  [T.aD.] 

THA'LAMAE  (SoXd/iai).  I.  A  town  of  Klu, 
situated  above  Pylos  on  the  frontaera  of  Aehaia,  and 
in  the  rocky  recessia  of  Hoont  Soollis,  probably  near 
the  modem  village  of  Smdamtri,  at  the  bead  of 
a  narrow  valley.  It  was  here  that  the  Eleiana  \oak. 
refnge  with  their  piuperty  and  flocks,  when  their 
eountry  was  invaded  by  Philip  in  b.  c.  219.  (Xen. 
BelL  viU.  4.  §  26 ;  Polyb.  iv.  75 ;  Leake,  Mo- 
'no,  voL  ii.  p.  204,  Pdoprnmemaca,  p.  220 ;  Cur- 
tius,  Pelopomutot,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 

2.  (Alao  ea\i^i|,  Pul.  iu.  16.  §  22 :  Efk  00- 
Xa/iiras'),  a  town  of  Lacooia,  distant  80  stsdia 
north  of  Oefyhis,  and  20  stadia  (ran  Pephnns. 
(Pans.  iiL  26.  §§  1, 2.)  Pephnns  was  en  the  coast, 
on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Mweniin  gnlf,  and  Tha- 
lamaa  was  sitoated  inland,  probably  at  or  near 
PlatUM,  npon  the  river  JfsUo,  the  minor  Pamisus 
ofStrsbo(niLp^36I).    Ptolemy  (JLc.)  also  calls  it 


THANA. 

one  of  the  inland  towns  of  Tjki'u  Theopan;!! 
called  Thalamae  a  Mraswiian  town  (Steph.  B.  Lt. 
SoXd^ioi),  and  we  know  that  the  Mffarimiw  and 
that  their  territory  originally  extended  as  isr  ss  liit 
minor  Pamisos.  [Laooitia, PL  114,  bt]  Tfaalamieni 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Felt^,  and  ws>  cdkd 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Boeotian  Thalamae,  as  ii 
it  had  received  a  Boeotian  colony.  (Scnh.  m. 
p.  360.)  ThaUmae  is  mentioned  by  Polybios  (ni 
16).  It  was  snbseqneBtly  one  of  tha  Eleiihn)- 
Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iiL  21.  §  7.)  In  ibc  is- 
ritoiy  of  Thalamae,  on  the  road  to  Oetylns  «is  i 
temple  and  oracle  of  Ino  or  Pasiphae,  in  wbiek  tbi 
fntnrs  was  revealed  to  those  that  slept  in  the  tacfit. 
Even  the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  slept  ia  ik 
temple  for  this  pnrpoae.  The  temple  jrohiiijsiai 
upon  the  promontory  TVocMJa,  wbeie  that  in 
some  sndent  remains,  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  1;  Fto. 
Agit,  9 ;  Cic.  da  iKsM.  L  43 ;  Hermann,  GaUai- 
..lilera.  §  41.  7.)  (Leake,  JWiyoMaeiiVinr,  pirS; 
Bobbye,  SechenAet,  ^  p.  92;  Cnrtins,  A%»e- 
•eaoe,  rd.  iL  p.  284.) 

TUALIADES.     [Abcasia,  p^  193,  Nol  11] 

THALLI,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Siimatia,  £.  <f  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Rha.  (Plin.  vL  5.  a.  5.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

THAUANAEL  a  people  in  central  Asia,  bdo^ 
ing  to  the  fifteenth  aatrapy  of  Dareias  Hyataspj. 
Their  exact  position  is  ODcertaiiL  (Hand.  in.  9S, 
117;  Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

THAMARA  (fiofiapi,  Enseh.  and  Omam.  a  t 
BammM-Tkamar;  ea|u^  PtoL  v.  16.  §  8;  raL 
Peut;  Taniar,£saitxlTii.  19,  zIviiL  2a),  a  tonia 
Palestine,  and  one  of  the  most  sontherty  points  ia 
the  country  according  to  EzekieL  Aooodia;  ts 
Eosebiiu  and  Jerome  it  was  a  town  and  fixtrHa 
one  day's  joaniey  bom  Malatba  oai  the  way  fes 
Hebron  to  Ailah,  and  in  th«r  time  was  held  by  s 
Boman  garrison.  Bobinson  fixes  it  at  Xtrmi. 
the  site  with  ruins  6  miles  S.  of  AfiiU  toanii 
the  psss  fSifak.  (StU.  Bes.  ToL  iL  p.  201 
2nded.) 

THAMBES  (ed/uSnr,  e<W4C.  or  eeE^i^s,  FML 
ir.  3.  §§  16,  25),  a  monntsin  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Momimii,  in  which  the  river  BobiicatB  hat  is 
ioarcea.  [T.  H.  D.^ 

THAMNA  (eki^a:  Elk.  e^unnri),  a  Isr^a 
village  of  Palestine  near  Lydda,  on  tlie  way  to 
Jerusalem,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  TopsRbis 
Tlumnitica.  (Ptol.  t.  16.  §  8;  Joseph.  A /.  S. 
3,  T.  4;  Plin.  r.  14.  a.  15;  Eoseb.  OMaa  a  e.; 
Steph.  B.  I.  v.;  Sol»nsoo,  Bibi  Bet.  rtLS.f.339, 
seq.,  2nd  ed.) 

THAHOMDACANA.     [Nigeik.  p.  418,  b.1 

THAHDDE'MI  (ea^u^jraQ,  a  pecfOe  of  Ar^ 
dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  AiaUan  gnlL  te 
more  thsn  1000  stadia  fton  abont  AfoiU  to  WH- 
jti.  (Diod.  iii.  44  ;  Agatharch.  p.  59,  finaata, 
§  92,  vridi  HfiUei's  note.)  Ptolemy  mentiiBS  the 
Thamydeni  (BofuiiiinS)  among  the  inlaiid  trites  if 
Arabia  (rL  7.  §  21),  bat  in  aaother  pwage  ha 
places  them  npon  the  coast,  nnder  the  sli^^T  *^ 
tered  name  of  Thamyditaa  (So^bSttw,  tL  T.  §  4). 
In  Pliny  they  are  called  Thaamdeni  (vL  28.  s.  S3> 
Stephaons  B.  makes  Thamnda  (fiafutSi)  a  n«^ 
hour  of  the  Nabataeans.  The  name  is  endently  tha 
same  as  Thimnd,  a  celebrated  tribe  in  eariy  Aiabisa 
hiiitory. 

THAMA  or  THOAKA  (Sibs,  eodm,  PtoL  r.  1 7. 
§  5;  Thorma,  Tab.Pmt),  a  town  of  Alalia  PcHaoi, 
probably  oorrssponds  to  DUna,  a  vilfa^  visited  hf 
Barckliaidt,  on  the  dediri^  of  a  mnniitiin  8-  of 
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THAPSA. 

Wads-el- GhuiBtir.  (Bobinaon,  Bibl.  Set.  vol.  IL  p. 
168,  2nd  ed.) 

THAFSA.    [BcsicADB.] 

THA'PSAGUS  (ecifwot),  s  town  of  considemble 
importance  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
lat.  35°  15'  N.  It  u  mentioned  ver;  earlf  in 
ancient  history,  and  is  almost  certainlj  the  same  as 
the  Tipbsafa,  of  the  Old  TesUment  (1  Kings,  iv.  24; 
in  the  LXX  written  8a<|ia),  which  is  mentioned  as 
the  eastern  boandarj  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon. 
There  is  some  difference  among  ancient  wiitera  as  to 
the  prorinoe  in  which  it  should  be  included.  Thoa, 
Plin;  (t.  24.  s.  21)  and  Suphanua  fi.  (j.  r.)  plaoa 
it  in  Syria ;  Ftolemj  (v.  19.  §  3)  in  Arabia  Deserta. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  might  therefcKV  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  one 
or  nine  prorincea.  At  Tbapeacus  was  the  most 
impwtant  passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  northern 
portion  of  that  river's  course.  As  such,  we  read 
it  was  used  by  Cyms  the  yonnger,  whose  army 
forded  it,  the  water  reaching  np  to  their  breasts, 
there  being  probably  at  that  time  no  bridge.  (Xen. 
Andb.  L  4.  §  11.)  Soma  years  later  Dareius 
croBwd  it  to  meet  Alexander  in  Cilicia,  and  recrossed 
it  in  haste  after  his  defiaat  at  lasns.  (Arrian,  ii.  13.) 
Alexander,  porsning  Dareius,  eroeaed  the  river  also 
at  the  same  spot,  as  the  historian  especially  notices, 
on  two  bridges  (probably  of  boats),  which  were 
joined  together  (iii.  7).  Strabo,  who  makes  freqnent 
mention  of  Thapsacna,  considars  it,  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes,  as  distant  from  Babylon  aboat  4800 
stmdia,  and  from  Commagene  2000  (ii.  pp.  77,  78, 
81,  xvi.  p.  746) ;  and  states  that  it  was  situated 
jn^  at  that  spot  where  Heaopotamia  is  the  widest 
(L  e.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  Semitic  verb,  meaning  to  pass  over  (Winer, 
BiiL  WorUrb.  $.  v.)  :  hence  another  passage-plaoe 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kmgt, 
x7.  16,  but  which  is  really  in  Palestine,  has  been 
often  oonfonnded  with  Tiphsah  on  the  Euphrates, 
Pliny  states  that  the  name  was  cbanged  by  the 
Macedonian  Greeks  to  Amphipolis  (v.  24.  a  21), 
and  Stephanas  calls  the  Amphipolis  of  Selencus  Toor- 
meda.  No  trace  of  any  of  these  names  is  now  found 
in  the  country  (Bitter,  x.  p.  1114),  nor  any  rains 
that  can  certainly  be  identified  with  its  site.  It  was, 
however,  probably  near  the  present  Deir.      [V.] 

THAPSIS  (eiiif'U,  Diodor.  xx.  23),  a  deep  river 
rf  the  Ghersonesas  Taurica,  on  which  lay  a  royal 
castle.  Ukert  (ill.  2.  p.  193)  identifies  it  with  the 
Sttlgir.  Bat  Kiihler  seeks  the  castle  on  Mount 
Opuk,  45  wersts  south  of  Kertsch.  (^liim.  de  VAc 
de  St.  PetBTtb.  ix.  p.  649,  s«).)  [T.  E  S.] 

THAPSUS  (e<i^;,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  10),  a  maritime 
dty  of  Byzaciom,  in  Africa  Propria.  It  lay  on  a 
salt  lake,  which,  according  to  Shaw  (TVoti.  p.  99), 
still  exista,  and  on  a  point  of  land  80  stadia  distant 
from  the  opposite  island  of  Lopadussa.  Thapsns 
was  strongly  fortified  and  celebrated  for  Caesar's  vic- 
tory over  the  Fompeians,  B.  c.  46.  (Hirt.  B.  Af. 
38,  icq.)  Shaw  (jL  c.)  identifies  it  with  the  present 
Vtmus,  wbera  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  (Cf. 
Strabo,  xvii,  pp,  831,  834  ;  Lir.  zxxiii.  48  ;  Plin. 
T.  4.  s.  8,  &c)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS,  a  river  of  Nnmidia,  falling  into  the 
tea  near  the  town  of  Busicade,  probably  the  present 
Oned  Beau  (Vib.  Seqnest.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS.    [Stbaoosab.] 

THABBAKA,  a  place  on  the  great  line  of  road 
which  led  across  ths  desert  bom  the  Enphrates  to 
Batn*  (_Al-Batir).    It  U  marked  on  the  Tabuh 
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Pentingeriana.  It  has  been  coDjectund  by  Hanneit 
(v.  2.  p.  233)  that  the  name  is  a  mistake  for 
Charrana,  another  form  of  Charrae;  bat  this  hypo- 
thesis seems  hardly  tenable.  Beichard  believes  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Araban.  [V.] 

THABBAS(eil^^u,  PtoL :  Bu.  at  Capo  del  Seco), 
a  city  of  Sardinia,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (where 
the  name  is  written  in  many  MSSw  and  edition* 
Tarrae  or  Tarras)  and  in  the  Itineraries,  bat  which 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerabla 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  sitnated  on  the  W. 
coast,  on  a  projecting  point  of  land  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gvif  of  Orittano,  where  its  ruins 
are  still  visible,  though  half  buried  in  sand,  and 
numerous  minor  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
From  its  position  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  settlement;  bat 
continued  to  be  a  considerable  town  nnder  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  an  inscription  records  the  repair  of  the 
road  from  Thams  to  Corans  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip;  (De  la  Marmora,  Vog.  en 
Sardaigne,  voL  ii.  pp.  359,  477.)  The  Antonina 
Itinerary  correctly  place*  it  18  miles  from  Comas 
and  la  from  Othoca  (Orwtan«>  (/tin.  Ant.  f.  84; 
Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THABSANDALA  (eafxrdyta\a),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  between  Byzantium  and  the  wall  of  Ansa- 
tasins,  which  was  one  of  the  numerous  places  forti- 
fied by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  And.  iv.  11.  p.  306, 
Bonn.)  Aooording  to  Beichard,  £atLtalcta  now  oc- 
cupies its  site.  [J.  B.] 

THASOS  (Biiros,  sometimes  Bdirirot :  Etk. 
edo-ias:  Than  or  Taato),  an  island  m  the  M.  of 
the  Asgaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  dis- 
tant only  3^  miles  from  the  plain  of  the  river 
Nestus  or  Kara-Su.  It  was  distant  half  a  day's 
sail  from  Amphipolis  (Thnc.  iv.  104),  and  32  miles 
from  Abdera.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  also 
called  Aeria  or  Aethra  (Plin.  I.  c ;  Steph.  B.  i.  «.) 
and  Chryse,  from  its  gold  mines  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionjp.  Per.  517),  which  were  the  chief  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  island.  The  earliest  known 
inbabitanta  of  Thasos  were  tlie  Phoenicians,  who 
were  doabtless  attracted  to  the  ishmd  by  its  valu- 
able mines,  but  who  are  sud  to  have  come  thither 
in  search  of  Eoropa,  five  generations  before  the 
birth  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.  They  were  led  by 
Thasos,  ths  son  of  Agenor,  from  whom  the  island 
derived  its  name.  (Herod.  iL  44,  vi.  47 ;  Pans.  y. 
85.  §  12;  Scymn.  660;  Conon,  c.  37;  Steph.  B. 
t.  ff.)  Thasos  was  afterwards  colonised  in  01.  15 
or  18  (b.  c.  720  or  708)  by  settlers  from  Pares,  led 
by  Telesicles,  the  father  of  the  poet  Archilochna. 
(Thnc.  iv.  104;  Strab.  ix.  p.  487;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p.  144;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  vi.  7.)  There 
also  existed  at  that  time  ia  the  island  a  Tiirscian 
tribe  called  Saians,  with  whom  the  Parian  settlsis 
carried  on  war,  but  not  always  saccesefnlly;  and  on 
one  occasion  Axchilochaa  was  obliged  to  throw  away 
his  shield.  (Archiloch.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Schnsidewin; 
Aristoph.  Pac  1298,  with  the  SchoL)  The  Greek 
colony  rapidly  rose  in  power,  and  obtained  valuable 
possessions  on  ths  adjoining  mainland,  which  con- 
tained even  richer  mines  than  those  in  the  island. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  clear  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  Th«isians  was  200,  and  gome- 
times  even  300  talents  yearly  (46,000i.,  66,0OO<.), 
of  which  ScaptS  Hjl6  prodaced  80  talents,  and  the 
mines  in  the  island  rather  less.  (Herad.  vi.  46.) 
Besides  Scapt£  HyM  the  Thasians  also  possessed 
upon  the  mainland  Galepens  and  Oesyma  (Thnc.  ir. 
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107;  Diod.  ni.  68),  Strjnw  (Hand.  tU.  118; 
Said.  (.  r.  3Tpiiai\  Omtam,  and  >t  a  latar  period 
Cranidef.  (B3ckb,  PM.  Earn.  o/AUkau,  p.  312, 
EngL  tr.)  Herodotot,  who  viiited  Tbara,  wjs 
that  the  moat  remarkable  mines  were  those  worked 
b^  the  Phoeniciaiia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
between  Aenjra  and  Coenjrs  opposite  Ssmothraoe, 
where  a  large  moiuitain  had  been  orertnmed  in 
nareh  of  the  gM.  (Herod,  ri.  47.)  The  Thasians 
appear  to  hare  been  the  onlj  Greeks  who  worked 
the  Tsloable  mines  in  Thrace,  till  Histiaeos,  the 
Milesian,  settled  apoa  the  Strymon  and  bnilt  the 
town  of  Myrcinus,  aboat  B.  c  511.  (Herod.  T.  11, 
as.)  AfW  the  captnre  of  Hiletns  (b.  c.  494),  His- 
tiaeos made  an  nnsncceasfiil  attampt  to  sobdoe 
Tbasos  (Herod,  ri.  S8),  bot  the  growing  power  of 
the  Thasians  excited  the  snspiciooa  of  Dareioa, 
who  eommanded  them  in  B.  o.  49S  to  pall  down 
tfadr  fortiGcatioas  and  remore  th«ir  ships  of  war  to 
Abdera,  —  an  order  which  they  did  not  renture  to 
disobey.  (Herad.  n.  46.)  When  Zerzee  marched 
through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Greece,  the  Thasiana, 
on  aecoant  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainhnd, 
had  to  proride  for  the  Pereian  armj  as  it  marched 
through  their  territories,  the  cost  of  which  amonoted 
to  400  talents  (92,80(M.).  (Herod.  riL  118.)  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Thasoa  became  a  member 
of  the  confederscj  of  Delos;  bnt  dixpntes  haTiog 
arisen  between  the  Thasians  and  Atheniana  re- 
specting the  minea  npon  the  mainland,  a  war 
anaaed,  and  the  Athenians  sent  a  powerfnl  font 
against  the  isUnd  nnder  the  command  of  Cimon, 
B.  o.  465.  After  defeating  the  Thasians  at  sea, 
the  Athenians  disembarked,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Thasians  held  oat 
more  than  two  ^ears,  and  only  sarrendered  in  the 
third  year.  They  were  compelled  to  rmie  their  for- 
ttfiealions ;  to  sarrender  their  ships  of  war ;  to  giro 
ap  their  continental  possessimw  ;  and  to  pay  an  im- 
mediate cootribation  in  money,  in  addition  to  their 
annnal  tribote.  (Thnc.  L  100,  101 ;  Died.  zi.  70 ; 
Plat  Cass.  14.)  In  B.  a  411  the  demooiacy  in 
Thasos  was  orerthrown,  and  an  oligarchical  g»- 
Temment  established  by  Peisander  and  the  Poor 
Hnndred  at  Athens ;  but  as  soon  a*  the  oligarchy 
had  got  posaeesion  of  the  power  they  lenolted  from 
Athras,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  gairiaon  and 
harmost.  (Thnc.  Tiii.  64.)  Hnch  internal  dis- 
sension followed,  till  at  length  in  B.  c.  408  a  party 
of  the  citizens,  headed  by  Ecphantns,  expelled  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  Eteooicos  with  his  gar- 
itaoo  and  admitted  Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander. (Xen.  HelL  I  1.  §§  18,  33,  I  4.  §  9 ; 
Dam.  e.  £ep(.  p.  474.)  After  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potamos,  Thasos  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians; bat  it  was  sabaeqneatly  again  de- 
pendent npon  Athens,  as  we  see  from  the  dispntes 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Balon. 
f.60;  Ptiil^Eput.p.159.)  In  the  Roman  wars  in 
Qreeos  Thasoa  snbmitted  to  Philip  V.  (Polyb.  zt. 
S4),  bnt  it  reoeired  its  freedom  from  ibt  Bomans 
after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  a  197  (Polyb. 
ZTiii.  27,  31 ;  Lir.  zxziiL  SO,  35),  and  continued 
to  be  a  free  (Uiero)  town  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(iT.  12.  s.  23). 

The  city  of  Thasoa  wis  ntoated  in  the  omtheni 
part  of  the  island,  and  posaeesed  two  ports,  of  which 
one  was  closed.  (Scyiaz,  p.  27;  PtoL  UL  11.  §  14.) 
It  stood  on  three  «niiiences;  and  several  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls  exist,  intermixed  with  towera 
built  by  the  Venetians,  who  obtained  fnnnnwim  of 
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the  Island  after  the  captniB  of  CcmUstiaopIc  bj 
the  Torks.  In  the  neigbboarliood  is  a  large  ttitst 
of  Pan  cut  in  the  rocks.  No  nsnains  1ut«  bag 
discovered  of  Aenyia  and  Coanyim ;  and  the  Bssa 
hare  long  ceased  to  be  worked. 

Archiloehns  describes  Thasos  as  an  "  Baa's  backbae 
OTsrspread  with  wild  wood  '  ( . .  .  W(c  f  Arr'  inr 
^X"  Ifrnrnn,  fKiit  kypUs  tnari^itft,  Fnjm. 
17,  18,  ed.  Schneidewin),  a  deauiption  which  a 
still  strikingly  applicable  to  the  islaad  afttr  the 
lapse  of  8500  yean,  as  it  is  compueed  oitinlT  d 
naked  or  woody  moontaina,  with  only  scanty  pstd« 
of  caltiTabla  soil,  nearly  all  of  which  are  dose  tgtia 
aea.abore.  (Grote,  BitL  of  Greece,  toI.  hr.  p.  14.) 
The  highest  moantain,  oiled  Monnt  fymrii,  ii 
3428  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  thickly  covered  vKi 
fir-trees.  There  is  not  enoogh  com  grown  is  lie 
island  for  its  present  popolation,  which  conaitfi  doiv 
of  6000  Greek  inhabitants,  dispetsed  in  twelve  smQ 
TiUages.  Hence  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  aSti 
by  Konysios  (^Perieg.  632)  Aiifd/rfpn  icnt ;  bat 
the  praises  of  its  fertility  cannot  hare  been  wrina 
from  personal  ohserration,  and  most  have  sno 
simply  from  the  abandance  ptjaw  »d  by  its  ishi- 
bltants  in  eonseqoenoe  of  their  wealth.  Thaaa  pra- 
daced  marble  a«i  wine,  both  of  wfaidi  tnjajti  an- 
siderable  repotatioa  in  antiquity.  (Athen.  i.  pp.  £^ 
33,  iv.  p.  129  ;  Xen.  jymp.  4.  §  41 ;  Virg.  Gtorf. 
ii.  91.)  The  chief  produce  of  the  iahnd  at  pRsa* 
is  oil,  maiie,  hooey,  and  timber ;  the  latter,  wloci 
is  mostly  fir,  is  the  pnndpal  article  of  ezporL 

The  coins  of  Thasos  are  nnmenma.  The  ok 
figured  below  npreaents  on  the  obverse  the  heed  of 
Dionysns,  and  on  the  rsrerse  a  figure  of  Heiaiie 
kneding. 

(Prokesch  von  Osten,  DeahnrdigieittM,  veL  ii 
p.  611,  seq.;  Cousinery,  Vogage  damt  la  MaeUme, 
vol  IL  pk  85,  seq. ;  Griesbach,  Sat,  voL  L  pi  210, 
seq.;  JtmrwaX  of  Getgr.  Soeietg,  nLtiLf.  64.) 


coin  or  TBASOa. 

THAUBA'SrCM  (Ttm.  AmL  -p.  171;  Tlwi- 
basteum,  Not.  Imp.),  was  a  frontier  town  of  Lows 
Aegypt,  aituatad  on  the  Canopie  arm  of  the  XD^ 
about  8  miles  N.  of  Senpeinm  and  the  Ibtnn 
Lakes.  In  Soman  times  Thaubasinm  was  the 
head-quarters  of  a  company  of  light  aozihsTy 
troops  "  II  AU  Ulpia  Afrorum."  (Orelli,  Iwkt^ 
no.  8552.)  It  is  sapposed  to  be  at  the  nudov 
Chegdnl-Ne^.  (ChampoUioo,  tBg^te,  vol  i. 
^71.)  [W.B.0.] 

THAUIfACI  (eoipfuucef:  Bti.  9n,.agk),  t 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  was  aitnated  m  Oe 
paas  called  CoeU,  on  the  rnd  from  Thenoopvlsa 
and  the  lialiao  gulf  fring  throngh  Laxnia.  At 
thia  place,  says  Livy,  the  traveller,  after  travenii^ 
rugged  moantaios  and  intricate  valleys,  comes  sad- 
denly  in  sight  (tf  an  immenaa  fdain  like  a  vast  les, 
the  eztremity  of  which  is  scarcely  visiUeL  Fnm 
the  astonishment  which  it  ezdtad  in  the  traveller, 
the  city  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  naBUL  It 
stood  upon  a  lofty  and  pncipitoos  rock.    It  na 
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besiegad  hj  Philip  in  n.  c.  199 ;  bat  a  reiofarcenMnt 
of  Aetoliana  haring  made  their  way  into  the  town, 
the  king  nag  obliged  to  abandon  tiie  siege.  (Liv. 
zzzii.  4.)  Thaomaci  waa  taken  by  the  consul 
Afiilins  in  the  war  with  Antiochos,  b.  c.  191.  (Liv, 
zzxTi.  H  ;  comp.  Strab.  is.  p.  434  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  V. 
Sau/iocla.)  Dhomoli  occupies  the  aite  of  Thaa- 
maci;  and  at  this  place  inscriptions  are  found  con- 
taining the  ancient  name.  Its  situation  and  prospect 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description  of  Livy, 
who  copied  from  Folybins,  an  eye-witness.  Dodwell 
says  that  "  the  view  ftom  this  place  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  eztenaive  he  erer  beheld,"  and  Leake 
obserres  that  "  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town  a 
Txxky  point,  overtopping  the  other  heights,  commands 
B  magnificent  prospect  of  the  immense  plain  watered 
by  the  Peneius  and  its  branches."  (Dodwtll,  toL 
iL  p.  122;  Leake,  Northern  Grace,  rol.  1.  p.  458.) 

THAXMA'CIA  (eati/iaxfa:  Eth.  »caifuuctfis),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  four  cities 
whose  ship*  in  the  Trojan  War  were  commanded  by 
Philoctetes.  It  was  said  to  ham  been  founded  bj 
Thsnmacns,  the  son  of  Poeas.  Leake  sapposae  it 
to  be  represented  by  the  paledkastro  of  AtkiH,  one 
of  the  Tillagee  on  Uie  Magnesian  coast.  This  Than- 
mada  most  not  be  confounded  with  Thaumaci  in 
Fhthiotis  mentioned  above.  (Horn.  72.  li.  716; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  436;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  Enstath.  ad 
Bont.  p.  329.  6;  Flin.  It.  9. «.  16;  Leiske,  NorAem 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  416.) 

THEAIiGELACecitrytXa:  f  (%.  eforycXfJi), 
a  town  of  Catia,  which  Alexander  pUced  under  the 
jnriadictioD  of  Halicainassua,  is  known  as  the  biith- 
placs  of  Philip,  the  historian  of  Caria.  (Plin.  T. 
29;  Athen.  vi  p.  271 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.) 

THEBAE  (e$i«ai,  Herod,  l  182,  ii.42  ;  Strab. 
zvil  pp.  805,815,  foil ;  Thebe,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 1),  the 
No  (jSsetiel,  zzz.  1 4)  or  No-ammon  (N'oham,  tt. 
3,8)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  atalater  period  Dios- 
poua  the  Great  of  the  Gneks  and  Bomans  (Autir- 
woAu  luyi^ii,  Ptol.  ir.  5.  §  73;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.), 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Aegy  pt,  and  even, 
according  to  Diodorus  (L  SO,  comp.  zv.  45),  of  the 
world.  Its  foundation,  like  that  of  Memphis,  was  at- 
tributed to  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king  of  Aegypt, 
i.  e.  it  went  back  to  the  mythical  period  of  Aegyptian 
history.  By  some  writers,  however,  Memphis  was 
reported  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Thebes.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  name  formed  by  the  city  itself 
and  its  environs,  though  Ptolemy  (L  c.)  describes  it 
as  pertaining  to  the  Nome  of  Coptcs.  In  all  Upper 
Aegypt  no  spot  is  so  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  great 
capital  as  the  plain  occnpied  by  ancient  Thebes. 
The  mountain  chains,  the  Libyan  on  the  western, 
and  the  Arabian  on  the  eastern,  side  of  the  Nile, 
sweep  boldly  from  the  river,  and  leave  on  both  banks 
a  spacious  area,  whose  breadth,  including  the  river, 
amounts  to  nearly  4  leagues,  and  the  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  nearly  as  much.  Towards  the  M.  the  phua 
is  again  cksed  in  by  the  rstnm  of  the  bills  to  the 
Nile;  bat  on  the  S.,  where  the  western  chain  coo- 
tinoes  distant,  it  remains  open.  The  gronnd,  there- 
fore, on  which  Thebes  stood  was  Urge  enough  to 
contain  a  city  of  at  least  equal  extent  with  ancient 
Borne  or  modem  Paris;  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
ancient  Thebes  covered  the  entire  pUin.  Only  a 
portion  of  it,  however,  was  avaiUU)le  for  population. 
An  immersse  area  was  covered  with  the  temples  and 
their  avenues  of  sphinxes;  and  on  the  western  side, 
as  far  as  ths  Libyan  hills,  lay  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.    On  the  eutem  bank,  therefore,  the  population 
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was  genenilly  collected;  and  there  it  was  probably 
densely  crowded, since  ancient  writers  assign  to  Thebes 
an  almost  incredible  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
Biodorus  (L  45)  describes  the  bouses  as  consisting 
of  many  stories.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  very 
differently  stated  by  ancient  authors.  Bnmonrs  of 
its  greatness  had  reached  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  age, 
who  (/I  iz.  381)  speaks  of  iU  "  hundrsd  gates  " 
and  its  20,000  war-chariots,  just  as  the  Arabian 
st(H7-telIers  speak  of  the  glories  of  Bagdad  or  Da- 
mascus under  the  Caliphs.  Before  the  Persian  in- 
vasion (B.a  525)  no  Greek  writer  had  visited 
Thebes;  and  after  that  catastrophe  its  dimensions 
had  considerably  shrunk,  since  Cambyses  is  said  to 
have  bomt  all  such  portions  of  Theb^  as  fire  would 
destroy,  L  e,  all  the  private  buildings;  and  under 
the  Fenian  viceroys  no  Aegyptian  city  w^  likely 
to  regain  ita  original  proportions.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Herodotus  ever  visited  Upper  Egypt,  and  his 
account  <£  Thebes  is  extremely  vagus  and  meagre. 
Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  who  saw  it  after  its 
capture  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  about  B.C  87,  be- 
held Thebes  in  the  second  period  of  its  decay,  and 
after  Alezandreia  had  diverted  mnch  of  its  commercs 
to  Berenice  and  the  Arsinoite  bay.  He  estimates  its 
circuit  at  140  stadia  or  about  17  miles.  Strabo, 
again,  who  went  thither  with  the  expeditioa  of 
Aelins  Gallns  in  b.  c.  24,  bsheld  Thebes  at  a  still 
lower  stage  of  decadence,  and  assigns  it  a  compass 
of  about  10  miles.  But  at  that  time  the  continuity 
of  ita  parts  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  divided  into 
certain  large  hamlets  (ko>^4'o>')  detached  from  one 
another.  Neither  of  these  writers,  accordingly,  was 
in  a  positioa  to  state  accurately  the  real  dimensions 
of  the  city  in  ite  flourishing  estate,  i.  e.  between 
1600  and  800  B.a  Modem  travellers,  agun,  have 
still  farther  reduced  ite  extent;  for  example.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  the  area  of  Thebes  not 
to  have  exceeded  5^  English  miles.  As,  however, 
daring  the  space  of  2600  years  (800  B.c — 1800 
A-D.)  there  have  been  very  material  changes  in  the 
ami  from  the  contraction  of  the  habiteble  ground, 
partly  by  the  depositions  of  the  Nile,  and  partly 
by  the  drifting  of  the  sands,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  modem  travellers  to  determine  how  far 
Aegyptian  Ubour  and  art  may  once  have  extended 
their  capital.  An  anthor  quoted  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  probably  Hecataens,  runs  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  ascribes  to  Thebes  •  population 
(7,000,000)  hardly  possible  for  the  entire  Nile- 
valley,  and  an  extent  (400  stadia,  or  50  miles) 
larger  than  the  Theban  plain  itself.  (Steph.  B.  t  v. 
Aui<nroAii.)  The  name  of  Thebes  is  formed  from 
the  lifi  is  the  ancient  Aegyptian  hmguage,  pro- 
nounced Tbaba  in  tlie  Memphitic  dialect  of  Coptic, 
and  thence  easily  converted  into  9qCai,  Thebi,  or 
Thebes.  In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  ap  or  An, 
with  the  feminine  article,  t-apk,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  said  to  be  "  head,"  Thebes  being  the  "  head  " 
or  capital  of  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Ite  later  appel- 
lation of  IMospolis  Magna  (AuiinroXit  4  MO^l) 
answers  also  to  the  Aegyptian  title  Amnnei  or 
"  abode  of  Amun," — Ammcn  or  Zens,  the  ram-headed 
god,  being  the  principal  object  of  irorship  at  Thebes. 
The  name  Tapi  or  Thebes  applied  to  the  entire  city 
on  dther  bank  of  the  Nile;  but  the  western  quarter 
had  the  distinctive  name  of  Pathyris,  or,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  69),  Tathyiis,  as  being  nnder  the 
special  protection  of  Athor,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  President  of  the  West.  The  necropolis,  indeed, 
on  the  Libyan  ude  was  appropriately  phu»d  under 
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th(  goarSiiahlp  of  thk  Mtj,  nm  ih*  ma  befiarad 
to  raothra  Um  nn  in  her  uiuu  ba  Hiik  bahind  tha 
MHitMii  hilli.  TUa  qoanar,  again,  in  the  aga  of 
tha  PtoUmiaa,  wai  tannad  '  tba  Libyan  snborti,' 
which  ma  aabdiridad  alao  into  particular  districta, 
neh  aa  tha  Mamnonaia  (rk  Mtfuwxd,  Yonog, 
Bitroglfpk.  IMeraDrt,  pp^  69,  73)  and  Tbyna- 
bonom,  when  tha  priesta  cf  Oairia  wera  intarrad. 
(WiUunaoo,  Ane.  Egfptiimi,  voL  t.  p.  387.) 

Tba  powar  and  prapantjr  of  Tbriiaa  aroaa  Ann 
thraa  aooieaa  —  trade,  mannfactaraa,  and  religion. 
Ita  poaitiaa  on  the  Kile,  near  the  gnat  aTenoea 
throogh  the  Anbian  hilb  to  tha  Bad  Sea,  and  to  tha 
{■tanorof  Libya  through  tba  weatara  deaert,  randar- 
log  it  a  i«i«"TT*'  antitpAt  bt  the  Indian  tiade  on  the 
ana  aide,  and  tha  eafSTan  trade  with  the  gold,  itorj, 
md  arauiatie  diatricta  on  the  other,  and  ila  oom- 
paratiTa  vioinit)'  to  the  minee  which  intersect  the 
niiiea><«a  borden  of  the  Bed  Sea,  combined  to  make 
Tbebea  the  greataat  emporiom  in  Eaatem  Africa, 
natal  Alaundreia  tamed  the  itream  of  commeraa  into 
another  cbannaL  It  waa  also  oelebrated  for  ita  linen 
mannfiKtore — an  important  bbrio  in  a  eoontiy 
whet*  ■  noniaroDa  priaathood  waa  inteidietad  from 
the  nae  of  woollen  gaimanla  (PHn.  ix.  1.  a.  4)l  The 
f hHa,  poUeiy,  and  intagUoa  of  Thebea  wera  also 
in  high  lepata,  and  geoenlljr  the  number  and 
magnitada  of  ita  adiilcea,  aaorad  and  aecolar,  moat 
hare  attracted  to  the  atj  a  mnltitnde  of  artisans, 
who  wet*  empiojred  in  conatracting,  decorating,  or 
repairing  them.  The  prieata  alooa  and  their  attend- 
aata  doobtleaa  wnatitated  an  eonmons  population, 
lor,  aa  regarded  Aegjpt,  and  ftr  oantorias  Aethiopia 
alao,  Thebea  stood  in  the  relatian  occupied  bf 
Borne  in  medieral  Christandom,  — it  waa  the  sacer- 
dotal capital  of  all  who  worahipped  Ammon  from 
Peluainm  to  Axoma,  and  from  tha  Oaaea  of  LibT* 
to  tha  Bed  Sea. 

The  hiatorjr  of  Thebee  ia  not  entirelj  the  aama 
irith  that  of  Aegypt  iteelf,  sinoa  the  predominance  of 
tba  Upper  Kingdom  implies  a  yftj  diArent  era  in 
AegTptian  anuala  from  that  of  the  lower,  or  the 
Delia.  It  ma;  perhape  be  divided  into  three  epocba : 
I.  The  period  which  preceded  the  occupation  of 
Lower  Aegjrpt  bj  the  Assyrian  nomadea,  when  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Memphis  or  Thebes  were  the  ca- 
pital of  the  entire  oounti;,  or  whether  indeed  both 
the  Tbebwd  and  the  Delta  were  not  divided  iuto  te- 
veial  smaller  statea,  each  aa  that  of  Heliopolis  in 
the  M.,  and  Abydus  in  the  S.,  the  rivala  reepec- 
tivelj  of  Hemphia  and  Thebea.  i.  The  interral 
between  the  expulsion  of  the  Assyrians  by  Thon- 
tmosis,  and  the  S  1st  dynasty  of  Tanite  kings.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period,  Thebes  was  unquestionably  the 
capital'of  all  the  Nile-Tailey,  from  the  Mediterranean 
totheihUndof  ArgoinlaL  19°3rN.  3.  The  pe- 
riod of  decadence,  when  the  gorenunent  of  Aegypt 
was  oenteied  in  the  Delta,  and  Thebea  was  probably 
little  mora  than  the  head-quartan  of  the  aaceidouil 
casta  and  the  principal  reiiige  of  old  Aegyptian  life 
and  manners.  And  this  thnefidd  division  ia  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  by  the  consideratiou  that, 
nntil  tha  Aaayiiao  empre  became  formidable,  and 
Phoenicia  important  from  ita  maritime  power,  Aethio- 
pia,  rather  than  Arabia  or  Syria,  was  the  formidable 
neighbour  of  Aegypt. 

Under  the  Old  Monarchy  there  is  no  trace  of 
Aegyptian  dominion  fit^^^wg  beyond  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  the  northern  ahorea  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  the 
Libyan  tiibea  adjoining  the  Delta.  During  this 
period  iuvaaioa  was  appnhended  afanaat  exduairely 
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from  the  S.  The  Aethiopiane  wtn  no  leaa  mr- 
likc,  and  perhaps  aa  dviliaad,  aa  the  Aegyptisiii: 
the  Mile  aiiarded  them  direct  ingicaa  to  the  ■»■ 
gioos  north  of  the  Cataract*,  and  they  wera  tha,  as 
the  Syrians  and  north-eaatera  atatea  became  afis- 
warda,  the  immediate  objects  of  wmr,  treaties,  or  n- 
termartiagea  with  tha  Pharaohs  of  Thebea.  Vbca 
tlie  Theban  atate  waa  powerful  enough  to  ezpd  the 
Assyrian  nomadea,  it  most  have  alrordy  aecond  da 
alliance  or  the  aubjedion  of  Aethiopim;  and  the  it- 
tantion  of  its  rulers  was  tbencefbrwaid  dincttd  Is 
the  eastern  bmtier  of  the  Lower  Bungdom.  Aetni- 
ingly  we  find  that  while  only  one  noow  in  the  Tbs- 
baid  and  one  in  Middle  Aegypt  wen  asagned  totk 
native  militia,  the  bulk  of  the  Calawiriana  and  Herao- 
bytian*  waa  permanently  quartered  in  tha  Ddta. 

The  greatness  of  Thebas  coounancaa  with  tbs 
18th  dynaaty  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  tha  iminedBte 
cause  of  it  appears  to  have  bees  tlia  oolkaiii 
elKirts  of  the  Upper  Conntiy  to  expel  the  Asyda 
•hepherds  fimn  the  Delta.  The  Thebaid  aad  its 
capital  were,  probably,  at  no  period  occafisd  ly 
tfaeee  invaders;  aince^  according  to  Manetfas's  ae- 
oount  of  the  17th  dynaaty,  there  were  then  two  o- 
temponuieoas  kingdoma  in  Aegypt  —  tba  Ddu  p- 
venud  by  the  Hykaos,  and  the  Thebaid  by  aaiiie 
mcoarcha.  Thoatmo^  king  of  Thebea,  was  ike 
principal  agent  m  the  expohdon  of  tha  imnden,  od 
his  exploiu  against  them  are  cooimemaalad  on  ibc 
tcmplea  at  Kanuk.  Memphis  and  the  Oeka,  ti- 
gether  with  the  lesser  statea,  such  as  Xcia,  ddinni 
from  the  invaders,  thenceforward  wera  onder  Ibe  it- 
minion  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Its  """-'"■g  as 
Issted  nesriy  eight  centiuias,  L  a.  &om  aboot  IGOO 
to  800  b.  c 

During  this  period  the  most  eonsplcaoa  manani] 
wars  Amenophis  L,  who  appeals,  £rasa  the  nsas- 
menta,  to  have  received  divine  hcnonrs  afkcr  b 
decease,  and  to  have  been  regarded  aa  the  sscood 
founder  of  the  mooarehy.  He  prabablj  carried  Ui 
aima  beyond  the  north-eastern  inntier  of  the  D^ 
into  Syria,  and  his  preaencs  in  Aethiapia  ia  iceoidtd 
in  a  grotto  at  Tirtai  amr  AbootiaibeL  The  viclariia 
or  conquests  of  Amenophis  in  the  M.  and  &  an 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  acslp* 
turea  he  is  represented  as  destroying  or  laadim,  cap. 
tive  Asiatic  and  Aethiopian  tribes;  Next  in  saccet- 
sion  is  Thothmea  L,  with  whose  reign  appasis  M 
have  begun  the  series  of  Tbisban  eiU&es  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  tba 
slmost  in  their  original  magnificeuoe,  end  of  sll  sab* 
sequent  travellers.  The  iiinndations,  at  keat,  ef  tbe 
palsoe  of  the  kings  were  laid  by  this  monu^ 
Thotlmies  also^  like  his  predeceesofs,  ap|Man^  fim 
the  monuments,  to  have  made  war  with  Anuria,  sad 
to  have  extended  his  dominioo  as  hi^  np  the  Sb 
ss  the  iaUnd  of  Aigo  b  upper  Nubia.  Thothmes  U. 
maintained  or  even  enhrged  tha  mlm  which  be  is- 
herited,  since  hia  name  has  been  fonnd  at  CtUH 
S«rM,thaNapataoftheBomaia,fait.l8°30rN.  At 
this  period  Aethiopia  was  appaiently  an  affumge  <i 
the  Theban  kingdom,  and  its  nUen  or  viceroys  ae^ 
to  have  been  of  the  blood  royal  of  Aagypt,  since  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  nntil  the  leign  of  Setai 
Menepbthah  (Rn—Ilini,  ifim.  Rrg  t.h  ■.■m'  — "iw  y  ». 
meet  with  the  title  of  the  loyal  aoo  or  prinos  of 
Aethiopia.  The  records  of  tlua  leign  have  nsaily 
perished;  the  great  obelisks  of  Ktnak,  homvtr, 
attest  the  floiuishing  '"lyf^itinii  of  cootsmpaaiy  srL 
They  were  erected  by  Memt  Amen,  die  nslar  of 
Thothnus  U.,  who  appeua,  like  the  Kitoaii  tf  the 
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Old  Hoourhy,  to  haTe  exerciaad  tba  fonotioiii  of 
rqTalt^.  The  niga  of  Thothmeg  IIL  ii  one  of  tba 
moat  aplcndid  in  the  annala  of  the  i  8th  dTnasty. 
The  frantiers  of  Atgjft  extended  S.  a  little 
bejond  the  aecond  cataract,  and  E.  nearlj  to 
Hoont  SioaL  Thothmee  IIL  completed  in  Thebes 
itself  manj  of  the  stractara  begtin  bj  his  predeoes- 
Bors,  a.  g.  the  palace  of  the  kinga,  —  and  generally 
enriched  the  cities  of  the  Thebaid  with  snmptnoos 
6Dildiiig8.  He  eommenoed  the  temple  at  Amada, 
which  «a«  oompletad  bj  Amnnoph  II.  and  Thoth- 
mes  IV;  and  his  name  was  inscribsd  oo  the  monn- 
ments  of  Ombi,  Apollinopolis  Magna,  and  Eilithya. 
Thebes,  howerer,  was  tha  centre  of  his  aichiteetiual 
laboora,  and  eren  the  mips  of  his  gnat  works  there 
bsTe  aerred  to  adorn  other  capital  cities.  In  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  is  a  mntilated  obeliak 
of  the  reign  of  Tbothmes  IIL,  which  was  brooght 
from  Aegypt  by  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperon,  and 
which  originally  adorned  the  central  ooart  olKamaJc, 
Again  the  obeliak  which  Pope  Siztos  V.  set  np  in 
front  of  the  chnich  of  St  John  Lataran  at  Rome,  the 
loftiest  and  moat  peiftct  stroetnrs  of  its  kmd,  was 
£nt  raiaed  in  this  reign,  and  bean  its  foonder's 
titles  CO  Uw  central  column  of  its  hieroglyphics. 
The  records  of  this  reign  ars  inscribed  en  two 
interesting  momunents,  —  a  painting  in  a  tomb  at 
Gountek  (Hoskins,  TrattU  at  AeMopia,  p.  437, 
foil.;  Wilkinsoo,  Mod.  Eggpt  md  Thtbet,  toL  ii.  n. 
S34),  and  tha  grsat  Tablet  of  Kannk,  which  u 
strictly  an  historical  and  statistical  doeniiMOt,  and 
which,  then  can  be  little  doobt,  is  the  vary  Tablat 
which  the  priests  of  Thebes  exhibited  and  ezpoanded 
to  Caesar  Getmaniens  in  A.  D.  16  (Tao.  Aiwl  u. 
60).  From  the  paintings  and  tha  biieroglyphics,  so 
fersa  the  latter  hare  been  read,  on  tbeae  mooamenta, 
it  appears  that  in  thia  nign  tribute  was  paid  into 
the  Theban  treutuy  by  nationa  dwelling  ^n  the 
bordeta  of  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hens  or  Aethiopia,  and 
hj  the  more  savage  tribes  who  wandend  OTer  the 
aaatem  flank  of  the  great  Sakara.  Thirteen  expedi- 
tions, indeed,  of  Thothmea  IIL,  ars  distinctly  re- 
giaterad,  and  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  aocording 
to  Lepeins,  is  rsoorded.  At  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Thebes  moat  hare  been  the  most  powerfhl  and 
opulent  in  the  world.  Of  the  son  of  Tbothmes, 
Amunophia  XL,  little  is  known ;  bnt  he  also  added  to 
the  eieciioos  at  Thebes,  and  reared  other  monuments 
in  Nubia.  Inscriptions  found  at  Surabit-d-KaaUm, 
in  the  peninsnla  of  Sinai,  record  his  name,  and  at 
Primis  (Jbrim)  he  appears  in  a  apeos,  or  exoavated 
chapel,  seatsd  with  two  principal  officers,  and  receiT- 
ing  the  account  of  a  great  chaee  of  wild  beasts. 

Next  in  importance,  though  not  in  snoesssion, 
of  tha  Theban  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  Amnn- 
oph,  or  AmenopUs  IIL  His  name  is  fbood  at 
Toambot,  near  the  third  Cataract,  and  he  perma- 
nently extended  the  iraotien  of  the  Theban  king- 
dom to  Soleb,  a  degne  further  to  S.  than  it  had 
hitherto  reached.  Theae  axtensioas  are  not  only  geo- 
graphically, bnt  commeraially,  important,  faiaamneh 
aut  the  further  eouthward  the  boundaries  extended,  the 
nearer  did  the  Aegyptians  approach  to  the  r^ons 
trbich  pndnced  goU,  iToty,  gems,  and  aromatics, 
and  tha  more  considerable,  therafbrs,  was  tha  trade 
of  Thdies  itself.  Only  on  the  snppositioa  that  it 
waa  fiir  many  genaratioiis  one  of  the  greatest  on- 
poriams  in  the  world  csn  we  ondtntand  tha  larish 
expenditlin  ef  Ha  mooaichs,  and  its  fiun*  among 
BOKdMia  naticiui  as  tha  grsatast  and  richast  <(  dtiaai 
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And  this  ocosidenitioo  is  the  more  important  to> 
waida  a  correct  estimate  of  the  resourees  of  the 
Theban  kingdom,  since  its  proper  territory  barely 
snfflced  for  the  snpport  of  its  dense  population,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  any  remaiiable 
tnfSc  by  sea.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  do- 
minions of  Ame&ophis  III.  stretched  to  within  fiv« 
days'  Journey  of  Axnme  on  the  Bed  Sea;  for  a 
scarabaens  inscribed  with  his  nams  and  that  of  bis 
wife  TaU  mentions  the  land  of  Karoa  or  Kaloei, 
supposed  to  bs  Coloe  (Boeellini,  Uon.  Star.  iii.  1, 
861 ;  Birch,  GalL  Brit.  Mm.  p.  83),  as  their  sooth- 
era  limit.  Thebes  was  enriched  by  this  monarch 
with  two  vast  palaces,  one  on  the  esstera,  the  other 
on  tha  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  He  also  com- 
menced and  erected  the  greater  portion  of  the  bnild- 
ings  at  Immr.  On  the  walls  of  their  chambers 
Amenophis  was  designated  "  The  vanquisher  of  the 
Hennabonn,"  an  nnlmown  people,  and  the  "  Paciflcm- 
tor  of  Aegypt"  From  the  fiagment  of  a  monoHthal 
granite  sutoe  now  in  the  Louvre,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  victorita  were  obtained  over  negro  races,  and 
consequently  wen  the  results  of  campaigns  in  the  in- 
tsrior  of  Libya  and  the  S.  of  Aethiopia.  Amenophia 
has  a  further  claim  to  notice,  since  he  was  probably 
the  Hemnon,  son  of  Aoroca,  whom  AchiHes  slew  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Of  all  the  Aethlopian  works  the 
Hsmnonisn  statues,  from  thsir  real  magnitude  and 
from  the  bbulons  stories  rslated  of  thmi,  have  at- 
tracted the  largest  share  of  attentioD.  By  the  word 
Hemnon  the  Greeks  understood  an  Aethio{^  or 
man  of  dark  complexion  (Steph.  B.  j.  r.;  Agathem. 
op.  Gr.  Otognph.  Mm.),  or  rather,  perhape,  a  dark- 
complexioDed  warrior  (oomp.  Enstath.  at  It,  y, 
639);  and  the  term  may  v«ry  property  have  been 
applied  to  the  oonqoerar  of  the  eoathera  land,  who 
was  also  hereditary  prince  of  Aethiopia.  The  statues 
of  Hemnon,  which  now  stand  alons  on  the  phun  of 
Thebes,  originally  may  have  been  the  ftgnres  at  the 
entrance  of  the  long  dromca  of  crio^phinxes  which 
led  np  to  the  Amenopheioo  or  palace  of  Amen- 
ophis. Of  the  eastern  and  northern  limits  of  ths 
Theban  kingdom  under  the  third  Amena]diis,  wa 
have  no  evidence  siniiUr  to  that  afforded  by  tba 
tablet  of  Kantak ;  yet  from  the  monuments  of  his 
battles  we  may  inftr  that  he  levied  tribute  from 
the  Arabians  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  the  peninsnla 
of  Sinai,  and  at  one  time  pushed  his  conquests 
as  &r  as  Uesopotamia.  According  to  Uanetho  ha 
rdgnad  31  years:  his  tomb  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  sepulchres  in  ths  Bab^UMdooh ;  and  even  so 
late  aa  the  Ptolemaic  age  he  had  divine  hmours 
paid  him  by  a  special  priest-collegs  called  "The 
pastophori  of  Amenophis  in  the  Hemnoneia."  (Ken- 
rick,  Andait  Aegj/pt,  vol.  ii.  p.  S46.) 

Setei  Henephtbah  is  the  next  monarch  of  the  1 8th 
dynaaty  who,  in  oonntetion  with  Thebes,  deserves 
meoiion.  Besides  the  temples  which  he  constructed 
at  Amada  in  Nubia  and  at  Silsilis  (SifaeM),  he 
began  the  great  palace  called  HenepfatheioB  in  that 
city,  although  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors Barneses  II.  and  IIL  From  the  pahitings 
and  inscriptions  on  the  rnins  at  Kanah  and  Iaoot 
it  appears  that  this  monarch  triumphed  over  five 
Asiatic  nations  as  well  as  over  races  whose  position 
cannot  he  ascertained,  bnt  whose  features  snd  dress 
paint  to  the  interior  of  Libya.  Tha  tomb  and  sar- 
cophagus of  Setei  Henephtbah  were  disooveted  by 
Belioni  in  tha  Bdk-A-MtiBoh.  {Travel*,  vol.  i.  pi 
167.)  If  he  be  the  game  with  the  Sethca  of  the 
liHi,  bs  nigned  60  or  SI  years.    We  now  come  \o 
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Uh  gnadiiiiiiup  of  tlii*  daitf ,  once  ahe  ma  bBEerad 
to  raoaiTa  the  nm  in  her  amu  aa  ha  aank  behind  the 
aiaiten  hilla.  Thia  qnatter,  agmin,  in  tha  aga  of 
Iba  Ptalamiaa,  waa  tanned  "  the  Libyaa  anbnrh,' 
whidi  WW  aabdirided  alao  into  perticnlar  districts, 
■neh  aa  the  llamncnria  (rk  Ufitnmd,  Yoong, 
Bttroflfpk.  LUeraUrt,  pp.  69,  73)  and  Thjrna- 
bonnm,  when  the  priatta  of  Oiiria  mn  internd. 
(Wilkinaon,  Ane.  Egjpliaiu,  nL  t.  p.  387.) 

The  power  and  prospenty  at  Thebea  araae  fma 
three  aonreea  —  trade,  mann&cturea,  and  rdigion. 
Ita  peaitian  oa  the  Nile,  new  the  great  srennea 
tfanogh  the  Anbian  hilla  to  the  ~  '  ' 
JBiariir  of  libja  thimgh  the 
faig  it  a  oommoo  cntrapSt  ibr  the 
one  aide,  and  the  cantTan  tnde  with 
and  aromatie  diatrieta  on  the  other, 
penliTC  Tieini>7  to  the  minaa  which 
'■'~-«"~  botden  of  the  Bed  Se>,  oombi 
Thebea  the  greateat  emporium  in 
■ntil  Aleiandreia  tuned  the  atraam 
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MgTpt;  the  law  of  hetaditarr  oocnpatioo 
-  fii  rii.  10);  and  ftreign  aw)aeBtB,  or  at 
xpedituna  into  Veateni  Aiia,  which  rendered 
oiy  to  him  enn  the  Cclchian  and  tha  fiae- 
ja.  (TadL..Ua.ii.6a) 
With  the  Slet  djivit;  Jqipear  tha  tnoea  of  a 
t  the  Upper  Kii^yhmi.  Taniteand 
ilonkofiheNile-Tallejr: 
by  an  Aethiopian  djnaety, 
marUag  uiiaeiiai  aid  oeee^«>ion  of  the  Thebaid  bj 
•  fcreigMr.  Ferfaapa,  as  Aegjpt  became  more  in- 
TClnd  with  the  affiiia  ef  Aaia  a  leanlt  of  the  cat- 
qiiaileef  theheneeef  ffaniein  it  may  haw  prored 
eijediwit  taitnon  the  aentof  gevernment  neater 
l»  Ihe  Syrian  bialaer.  The  dynu^  of  Sethoa,  the 
*ethiii|aeii,  howemr,  indiratea  a  lefolt  of  the  pn- 
viaeee  &  of  the  catuacU;  and  mm  after  the  A»- 
ihiofeani  had  withdnwi^  the  I^nr  Ksfdeo  n- 
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ode,  and  140  feet  in   length  and 

-     On    the    left  of   the    staircase 

to  the  second  court  still  stands  the 

the  Btatne  of  Sameeea,  the  largest,  ac- 

*  Diodona  (i.  49),  of  the  colossi  of  Aegypt. 

M  duneanons  of  its  foot,  parts  of  which  still 

».  n  a  calculated  that  this  statue  was  54  feet 

«"  Md  22  feet  4  inches  in  breadth  acroea 

">«ldCT8.    The  court  is  strewn  with  its  frag- 

■     Bow  It  was  erected,  or  how  oretthrown 

•M  Mt  liable  to  earthquakes,  are  alike  subject. 
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i  the  1^  rf  barbarians,  it  mnst  hayo  been 
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nini-  I  Ugh,  Bopplying  the  placs  of  columns,*  and  tbess 
-r  I  are  probably  the  pilhus  of  this  second  court.     He 
''so  mentions  tbe  attack  of  a  city  surroonded  by  a 
'  and  this  group  of  sculpture,  still  extant,  iden- 
Memnoneinm  with  the  monument  of  Osy- 
tbird  flight  of  stiirs  conducts  from 
''  which,  aoootding  to  ChampoUion 
^emblies.     A  sitting  statue  of 
''<e  of  the  steps,  and  the 
''vl  tbe  yoang  Memnon 
■xjlumns  and  walls 
•^  partly  of  s 
'iting  tbe 
-^rent 
part- 
j  doubt- 
i    Mind' 
49)  speaks, 
jth,  the  inven- 
.af,  the  "  lady  of 
all  of  Books."  This 
an  astronomical  ceil- 
j«s  or  symbols   of  the 
.(  was  carried  off  by  the 
jreefc    traTellers,    Diodorus, 
/  rf  it  only  from  hearsay.    Of 
chambers,  two  only  remain,  the 
(id,  and  a  second,  in  which  Barneses 
acrificing  to  Tarions  dirinities  of  ths 
jitheon.    Beneath  the  upper  portion  of 
.noneium  rock-sepulchres  and  brick  gmres 
jeea  discoTered,  botii  coeval  with  the  Rame- 
.1  dynasty  (Lepsins,  Rev.  Anh.  Jan.  1845). 
lie  entire  area  of  the  Hemnoneium  was  enclosed  by 
a  brick  wall,  in  the  double  arches  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally imbedded  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
structures,    the  remains  probably  of  the   Thebes 
which  the  I8tb  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  enlarged 
and  adorned.    A  dromos  NW.  of  the  Hemnoneium, 
formed  of  not  less  than  200  sphinies,  and  at  least 
1600  fget  in  length,  led  to  a  Tory  ancient  temple  in 
a  recess  of  the  Libyan  hills.     This  was  probably  a 
place  of  strength  before  the  lowlands  on  each  side 
of  the  Mile  were  artificially  converted  by  drainage 
and  masoDiy  into  the  solid  area  npon  which  Thebes 
was  built. 

The  next  object  which  meets  the  traveller's  eye  is 
a  mound  of  rubbish,  the  fragments  of  a  building  once 
occupying  the  gronnd.  It  is  called  by  tbe  Arabs 
Koum-ei-Hattam,  or  mountain  of  sandstone,  and  is 
composed  of  the  ruins  of  the  Amenopheion,  the  palace 
or  temple  of  Amnnoph  IIL — the  Memnon  of  tho 
Greeks.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Amenopheion,  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  are  tbe  two 
colossal  statues  called  Tama  and  Chama  by  the 
natives,  standing  isolated  on  tbe  plain  and  eminent 
above  it.  The  most  northerly  of  these  statnes  is  the 
celebrated  vocal  Memnon.  Their  present  isolation, 
however,  is  probably  accidental,  and  arises  from  the 
subsidence  or  destruction  of  an  intermediate  dromos, 
of  which  they  formed  the  portals,  and  which  led  to 
the  Amenopheion.  These  statnes  have  already  been 
deecribed  in  the  Dictiomxry  o/Biognplig,  i.  v.  Mem- 
HOH  [Vd.  II.  p.  loss.]  It  may  be  added  here  that 
the  preeent  height  of  these  colossal  figures,  indn- 
sive  of  the  pedestal,  is  60  feet.  The  alhivial  soil, 
however,  rises  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  pedestal,  and 
as  then  is  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Antoninus 
Fins,  A.  D.  IS9,  foil.,  L  e.  about  1720  yean  old,  w* 
obtain  some  measure  of  the  amount  of  deposition 
in   so  many  ceatoria.     The  blocks  from  which 
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tht  BUM  of  BuHM  IL  and  III.,  the  Utter  of  wbam 
.  M  Um  Saottria  of  HarodotBiiUid  who  umj  tfatnion 
bi  ngiidad  u  ■  cteuijr  hktorieil  fenooagp. 
Then  can  bo  no  doabt  of  th*  gicataMi  of  Thebei 
ondcr  his  loeptn.  In  thia,  aa  in  many  other  in- 
BtanoiB  whan  Atgff^  ■■  eoncomed,  tha  nMnmnenta 
of  the  eoanti7  eoaUa  na  to  approach  the  tntb, 
while  the  crednKl)'  of  the  Graak  traTeUen  and  hia- 
toiiana  in  aeocpling  the  nanatiooi  of  tha  Aei^ptian 
prieata— natoraUj  eager,  alter  their  aabjeetion  bj 
the  Peniana,  to  exalt  tJieir  earlier  condition — only 
tanda  to  bewilder  and  mialeal  Thna,  for  example, 
Diodoma  (i.  54)  waa  informad  that  Seaoatiia  led  into 
the  field  600,000  in&ntiy,  M,000  caraliy,  and 
>  >7,000  cbarioU;  and  ba  appaala  to  tha  paaeage 

■liMdy  cited  from  Homer  to  abow  that  Thebea  aent 
10  naoy  chariot*  oat  of  ita  handled  gataa.  There 
i*  no  eridMH*  that  the  Aegyptiaaa  tbao  poaaaoaad  a 
fleet  in  tha  Uedilenanean;  yet  Diodoraa  nambera 
among  hie  oonqoaaU  the  Cycladea,  and  Dicaeorchna 
{iSekoL  m  ApoU.  Biod.  ir.  S78)  aaaigna  to  him 
"  the  greater  part  of  Korape.'  Tba  monnmenta,  on 
tha  oootiary,  raeord  notfamg  ao  incredible  of  thia 
nonanb;  althoogfa  if  we  may  inftr  the  extent  of  hia 
eooqoeata  and  the  nomber  of  hia  Tiotoriee  from  the 
apaoe  owupied  on  tba  monnmenta  by  their  pictorial 
reoorda,  he  oairied  the  anna  of  Aegypt  beyond  any 
pnrioua  boundotiee,  and  ooanted  among  hia  aabjecta 
lacoa  aa  rarioaa  aa  thoee  which,  nearly  17  canturiee 
later,  were  raled  by  Trajan  and  the  Antoninea.  The 
leign  of  Bameaea  was  of  60  yean'  dnraiion,  that  is 
nearly  of  equal  length  with  hia  life,  for  the  first  of 
hia  victotiea — that  recorded  on  tba  propylaea  of  the 
temple  of  Ltaor,  and  moch  more  fully  on  thoee  of 
Abooiimbtl  — waa  gained  in  his  fifth  year.  We 
moat  refer  to  worka  professedly  dealing  with  Ae> 
gyptian  annala  for  Ui  hiaotiy:  here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  ofaeerre  of  Rsmnam  or  Seaoatria  that 
be  added  to  Thebea  the  Bameedon,  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  "  monument  of  Oeyman- 
dyaa,"  open  the  western  bank  of  the  Mile;  that  he 
waa  distingniabad  from  all  hie  pradeceeeors  by  the 
extant  of  hia  cenqaeata  and  the  wisdom  of  hie  Uwa; 
and  among  hie  aabjecta  for  his  strength,  oomelinees, 
and  Taknir.  The  very  pre-eminence  of  Bameaea  III. 
baa,  indeed,  obacnied  bia  authentic  hiatoy.  To  bim 
were  ascribed  many  worka  of  earlier  and  of  later 
monorcha, — such  ss  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  tha  Bed  Sea;  the  dykee  and 
embankmenta  which  rendered  the  Delta  habitable; 
the  gnat  wall,  1300  stadia  in  length,  between  Pe- 
luaiam  and  Heliopolis,  raised  as  a  bsnier  against 
the  Syrijuie  and  AnUoos;  a  re-paititioa  of  the 
land  of  A^ypt;  the  law  of  heiaditaiy  occnpation 
(Aristot.  PoL  Tii.  10);  and  forsign  canquestt,  or  at 
least  expeditiona  into  Western  Asia,  which  rendered 
thbulaiy  to  him  even  tha  Colchiaiis  and  the  Bao- 
triana.    (TadU  Attn.  ii.  60.) 

With  tba  81st  dynasty  appear  the  tracea  of  a 
molution  aflbcting  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Tanite  and 
Bubastite  Fhonuba  are  now  lords  of  the  MIle-ToUey : 
and  theae  ars  aucceeded  by  an  Aathiopian  dynasty, 
marking  mrasion  and  oceupation  of  the  Theliaid  by 
a  foreigntr.  Perbape,  as  Aegypt  became  more  in- 
Tolred  with  the  affiurs  of  Aria  a  raanlt  of  the  oon- 
qossts  of  the  house  of  Bomesee— it  may  ban  prared 
expedient  to  remore  the  aeat  of  goreromcnt  nearer 
to  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  dynaety  of  Setboa,  the 
Aatbioioau,  bowerer,  indicatea  a  revolt  of  the  pro- 
▼incee  &  of  the  cataracts;  and  even  after  the  A»- 
thinpisna  bad  withdrawn,  the  Lower  Kingdnm  n- 
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tained  its  pn-eminmesL  The  Suite  Pharaofas  fcand 
or  deapiaed  the  native  militia,  and  samoBdMl 
themselvea  with  fbrngn  maroenariea.  Gnek  co- 
lonise were  eatahlished  in  the  Delta  ;  -and  AegT{i 
maintained  a  fleet-  an  innovation  eztnmely  pnjs- 
dieial  to  Tbebeo,  ainee  it  implied  that  the  oU  eola- 
tion of  the  land  waa  at  an  end,  and  that  tba  seal  if 
power  was  on  ths  Syrian,  and  not  on  the  Aflhir>[iis 
frcntiar.  The  atagea  of  ita  decline  csnnot  be  nnd; 
but  Thebes  seems  to  have  o&red  no  oppositiou,  sftti 
the  bll  of  Memphis,  to  the  Pendana,  and  oauiilr, 
after  ita  ocenpatioa  by  Cambysea,  never  rsnmd  iit 
place  aa  a  metropolitan  city.  That  Thebes  vat 
I  partially  restond  after  the  dastmctian  of  at  ieait  in 
■scalar  bniklings  by  the  Persiooa,  admila  of  >• 
doubt,  ainoe  it  was  atroog  enoogh  in  B.  c.  86  ts 
hold  out  against  the  foroee  of  Ptolemy  Lathjnt, 
But  although  the  circuit  of  ita  walla  may  bsn 
bean  undiminished,  it  aeons  never  again  to  have  tt<a 
filled  as  before  with  a  dense  popnlatiwi  The  fauad- 
aiioo  of  Alexoodiaia  was  more  btol  to  Thebea  tlua 
even  the  vioienoa  of  Cambyses  ;  and  its  rebdfiM 
against  the  Maoedoniana  was  perfaapa  pnnfttd 
by  jealousy  of  Greek  commerce  and  leligioB.  Tbe 
baud  of  Lothyrus  lay  heavy  on  Thebes  ;  and  bm 
this  epoch  probably  dates  the  aeoond  stage  of  iu 
decline^  From  the  glimpaea  vra  gain  of  it  thiaa^ 
the  wiitinga  of  tha  Greeks  and  Konuna,  it  appaan  to 
have  rsoiained  the  heud^]uaiten  of  die  saeenktil 
order  and  of  oU  A^ypiion  life  and  mannen.  it  a 
Macedonian  or  Soman  pieferture,  it  took  little  tr  as 
part  in  the  afftin  of  Aegypt ;  yet  it  profited  by  tke 
general  peoca  of  the  world  under  the  Coesaia,  sad 
empkiyad  ita  wealth  or  labour  in  tba  repair  or  dM>- 
ralion  of  its  monumenta.  The  names  of  Aleiaadcr 
and  some  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  tha  Caesan  baa  Ti- 
berius to  the  Antonines,  are  inacribed  on  its  iaon>- 
menta  ;  and  even  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  it  ns 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  af  Us- 
toiians  and  travellers.  Perbape  its  final  ruin  was 
owing  as  much  to  ths  Cuoticism  of  the  Cfamtians 
of  ths  Thebaid,  who  aaw  in  its  acnlptnns  oolv  lbs 
ahominatiaoa  of  idol-worship,  aa  to  ita  ownpslina  by 
the  Blemmyea  and  other  baibariana  fnm  Mabia  saj 
Arsbia.  When  the  Saracens,  who  also  wen  iemo- 
clasts,  broke  forth  fimn  Arabia,  Thebea  eodnnd  ils 
final  desolation,  and  for  many  oenturiea  its  naaa 
almoat  disappears :  nor  can  its  monumenta  be  said  la 
have  genemlly  attracted  the  notice  of  Eunpean^ 
until  die  French  expedition  to  Aegypt  once  again 
disclosed  its  moDuments.  From  that  period,  and 
espedally  since  the  hboors  of  Bdiooi,  no  sudot 
city  bos  been  more  frequently  visited  or  described. 

The  growth  of  Thebea  and  the  odditiona  vait  ta 
it  by  successive  moDarcha  or  dynaaties  have  beta 
partly  traced  in  tha  fiaegoing  aketch  of  ita  poKtical 
biatory.  A  few  only  of  ita  principal  remaiss  csn 
here  be  notioad,  since  the  mina  of  thia  d^  itnn  the 
subject  of  many  works,  and  even  the  most  andcaml 
aooonnt  of  them  would  almost  demand  a  vohaae  fir 
itself.  Andent  Thebes,  as  boa  already  ben  observed, 
occupied  both  the  eaatem  and  wsatem  banks  ef  the 
Mik;  and  four  villagea,  two,  on  each  nds  of  the 
river,  now  occupy  a  portion  of  ita  oci^nal  one.  Of 
theae  villagea  two,  Jaoot  and  Kmiak,  ars  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  two,  Gonmei  and  JfedoMt-Aioe, 
on  the  weetem.  Then  is  acme  diffemioe  in  tba  cha- 
racter and  purpoae  of  the  atmctnrea  in  the  offosila 
qnarters  of  ths  dty.  Tboae  in  the  weatam  bank 
formed  part  of  ita  vast  nacnpohs;  and  bare  aia 
found  the  rock-hewn  painted  tombs, — "tba 
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ef  the  Idngt' — whoee lenlptam  ao  eopioiuljr  fflai- 
tnta  Um  hiartoy,  the  tii,  and  the  loelml  lift  of 
AegTpt.  On  this  ride  there  are  alao  the  nmains 
of  templee,  pelacee,  and  halla  of  aaeemhly  or  judi- 
cature, with  their  rast  eneloenn  of  walla  and  their 
lonfr  avenaea  of  sphinzee.  Bnt  the  weetero  quarter 
of  Thebea  was  reserved  principally  for  the  dead, 
and  for  the  serrice  of  reUgion  and  the  state,  while 
the  mass  of  the  popnlation  was  contained  in  the 
eaatem.  Tet  the  nnmbeta  who  inhabited  the  western 
side  of  the  city  must  hare  been  considerable,  sinoe 
each  temple  had  its  own  establishment  of  prieeta, 
and  each  palace  or  public  edifice  ita  proper  officers 
and  servants.  Still  we  shall  probably  be  correct  in 
describinf;  the  eastern  qnarter  as  the  civil,  and  the 
western  as  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  portion  of 
Thebea.  At  present  no  obelisks  have  bean  discovered 
in  the  western  quarter,  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
monnmeDts  of  GimrnA  and  Mediaet-Aboo  yield 
little  in  gnndenr,  beanty,  or  interest  to  those  of 
Luxor  and  Kantat,  and  in  one  respect  indeed  are 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  stuce  they  aSbrd  the 
best  existing  spedmena  of  Aegyptian  ooloasal  or 
porttait  Btatnea. 

Beginning  then  with  the  weatam  qnarter, — the 
Memnoneia  of  the  Ptolemaic  times,— we  find  at  the 
northern  limit  of  the  plain,  aboot  three  qnarters  of 
a  mile  fnm  the  river,  the  remains  of  a  building  to 
which  ChampoUion  has  given  the  name  of  ifenepk- 
thebm,  because  the  name  of  Setei-Uenephthah  is  in- 
acribed  upon  its  walla.  It  appean  to  have  been  both 
•  tample  and  a  palace,  and  was  approached  by  a 
dnmiaa  of  128  feet  in  length.  Ita  pillars  belong 
to  the  oldest  style  of  Aegyptian  architecture,  and 
its  bas-reliefs  are  singularly  fine. 

The  next  remarkable  ruin  is  the  Hemnoneium  of 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  728),  the  tomb  of  Osymandyaa  of 
Diodoms,  now  commonly  called  the  Aametetoii  on 
the  authority  of  ita  seolpturea.  The  sitnation,  the 
extent,  and  the  beauty  of  this  relic  of  Thebea  are 
adl  equally  striking.  It  ocenpiea  the  first  base  of 
the  hilla,  as  they  rise  from  the  plain;  and  before  the 
alluvial  soil  had  encroached  on  the  lower  ground,  it 
must  have  been  even  a  mote  conapicuoos  object  from 
the  city  than  it  now  appears.  The  ineqaalities  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  waa  erected  were  overcame 
by  flighta  of  stepa  flram  one  court  to  another,  and 
the  Bameieian  acttially  stood  on  a  succession  of  na- 
tural terraces  improved  by  art.  The  main  entrance 
from  the  city  is  flanked  by  two  pyramidal  towers : 
tlie  first  court  is  open  to  the  sky,  surrounded  by 
m  double  colonnade,  and  140  feet  in  length  and 
18  in  breadth.  On  the  left  of  the  staircase 
that  ascends  to  the  second  court  still  stands  the 
pedestal  of  the  statne  of  Kamesee,  the  krgest,  ao. 
cording  to  Diodoraa  (L  49),  of  the  colossi  of  Aegypt. 
From  the  dimensions  of  its  fbot,  parts  of  which  still 
nrnain,  it  is  calcuhited  that  this  statne  waa  54  te«t 
in  height  and  22  feet  4  inches  in  breadth  across 
the  shoulders.  The  court  is  strewn  with  its  fng- 
ments.  How  it  was  erected,  or  how  overthrown 
in  a  hnd  not  liable  to  earthquakes,  are  alike  subjects 
of  wonder;  since,  withont  mechanical  aide  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  barbarians,  it  must  have  been 
almost  as  difficult  to  cast  it  down  from  its  pedestal 
as  to  transport  it  originally  from  the  qnairies. 
The  walla  <rf  the  second  court  are  covered  with 
■colpturee  lepreeentiug  the  wars  of  Bameees  IIL,  a 
oootiDuation  and  complement  of  the  historical  groups 
onoa  the  interior  walls  of  the  pylon.  Diodorus 
<!.  47)  speaks  of  **  moncdithal  figures,   16  cnbiu 
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high,  supplying  the  place  of  columns,*  and  these 
are  probably  the  pillars  of  this  second  court  He 
also  mentions  the  attack  of  a  dty  surrounded  by  a 
river;  and  this  group  of  scnlptnra,  still  extant,  iden- 
tifiea  the  Hemnoneium  with  the  monument  of  Osy- 
mandyaa. A  third  flight  of  stairs  conducts  firnn 
the  court  to  a  hall,  which,  according  to  ChampoUion 
waa  used  for  public  assemblies.  A  sitting  statue  of 
Bamesea  flanked  each  side  of  the  steps,  and  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  now  called  the  j/omig  Hemnoo 
adoma  the  Britiah  Museum.  The  columns  and  walU 
of  the  court  are  covered  with  sculptures  partly  of  a 
religioua,  partly  of  a  civil  character,  representing  the 
homage  of  the  23  sons  of  Barneses  to  their  parent 
and  hia  ofierings  to  the  gods.  Nine  smaller  apart- 
menu  succeed  to  the  hall.  One  of  theae  waa  doubt- 
less the  Ubrary  or  "Dispenaaiy  of  the  Mind* 
i^'oXJi'  Ivrptuiy)  of  which  Diodorus  (i.  49)  speaks, 
since  in  it  are  found  aculpturee  of  Thoth,  the  inven- 
tor of  letten,  and  his  companion  Saf,  the  "  huly  of 
letten  "  and  "  President  of  the  Hall  of  Books."  This 
chamber  had  also  at  one  time  an  astronomical  ceil- 
ing adorned  with  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the 
Aegyptian  months;  bnt  it  waa  carried  off  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greek  tiavellen,  Diodorus, 
Hecataeus  las.,  knew  of  it  only  from  hearsay.  Of 
the  nine  original  chamben,  two  only  remain,  the 
one  just  desraibed,  and  a  second,  in  which  Barneses 
is  depicted  jiacrificing  to  various  divinities  of  the 
Theban  Pantheon.  Beneath  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Memnoneium  rock-sepulchres  and  brick  graves 
have  been  discovered,  both  coeval  with  the  Bsme- 
seian  dynasty  (Lepsius,  Rev.  Arch.  Jan.  1845). 
The  entire  area  of  the  Memnoneium  waa  enclosed  by 
a  brick  wall,  in  the  double  arches  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally imbedded  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
structures,  the  remains  probably  of  the  Thebes 
which  the  18tb  dynaaty  of  the  Pharaohs  ahuged 
and  adorned.  A  dromos  NW.  of  the  Hemnoneium, 
formed  of  not  leas  than  200  sphinxes,  and  at  least 
1600  feet  in  length,  led  to  a  very  ancient  temple  in 
a  recess  of  the  Libyan  hills.  Thia  was  probably  a 
phu»  of  strength  before  the  lowUnds  on  each  side 
of  the  Nile  were  artificially  converted  by  drainage 
and  maaoory  into  the  solid  area  upon  which  Thebea 
waa  built. 

The  next  object  which  meets  the  traveller's  eye  is 
a  mound  of  rubbish,  the  fragments  of  a  building  once 
occupying  the  ground.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Koim^i-Battam,  or  mountain  of  sandstone,  and  is 
composed  of  the  minsoftheAmenopheion,  thepahwe 
or  temple  of  Amnnoph  IIL — the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  firom  the 
Amenopbeian,  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  called  Tama  and  Chama  by  the 
natives,  standing  isolated  on  the  plain  and  eminent 
above  it.  The  moat  northerly  of  these  statues  is  tbs 
oelebrated  vocal  Uemnon,  Their  present  isolatioo, 
however,  is  probably  accidmtal,  and  arisea  from  the 
subsidence  or  destruction  of  an  intermediate  dramos, 
of  which  they  formed  the  portals,  and  which  led  to 
the  Amenopheion.  Theae  statues  have  already  been 
deeoribed  in  the  Oietictiarg  o/Biogrtg^,  i. «.  Mm- 
HOH  [VoL  IL  p.  1028.]  It  may  bs  added  here  that 
the  preaent  height  of  theee  ooloeeal  figurse,  inclu- 
sive of  the  pedestal,  is  60  feet.  The  alhivial  adl, 
however,  risea  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  pedestal,  and 
as  then  is  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  139,  foil.,  L  e.  about  1780  yean  old,  w« 
obtun  some  measure  of  the  amount  of  depoeition 
in   so  many  osQtaries.     The  blocks  from  which 
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IhtitatHi  u*  kntti  m  wwipi—t  af  • 
hard  bnacu,  intannizad  with  agalind  fMim, 
(BuMggar,  Jtm-m,  veL  ii.  |)t.  I.  |Il  4ia)  Th* 
Tiilig*  «f  jTadiiiit  il*o»  ftendi  mboot  on  tUrd 
«r  •  Bih  SW.  of  Ktmm^BaUami,  aim  a  Wky 
■aoal  totumi  by  lb*  mini  of  Ibo  ouot  aphmlJH 
atnwton  in  waatarn  Theboa.  It  conaiitarl  af  two 
fortiaDi,  a  tampla  and  a  palaea,  eaanaetad  with  each 
atbar  bj  a  pflan  and  a  dnxnoa.  Tba  taopla  waa  tha 
vwk  of  aaoeaaiia  monaicfaa  of  tha  naoM  of  Thoih- 
maa,  and  boioa  baa  raoaiTad  tha  nama  of  tha  Thoih- 
■iiatian.  Apgiarantlj  thia  aita  {rand  bTonr  with 
tba  aamnigna  of  Aagjpt  in  all  agaa,  ainea,  aitber  on 
tha  nuun  building  or  an  ita  noncfou  oatworka, 
which  aatand  tooniida  tba  rivtr,  an  inacribad  tha 
■anaa  of  Tiifaakah  tba  Aathit^ian,  of  Nadanabu, 
tba  kat  indapandaot  king  of  Aag^  of  Ptolemy 
Satar  IL,  and  of  Antooiona  Pina.  Tha  original 
ThatbmaaaioB  oaminaaB  manly  a  aanctoary  aor- 
nondad  by  gallarioa  and  aight  ehamban  ;  tha  ad- 
ditiona  to  it  rapraawl  tha  tUfiaraot  pcrioda  of  iu  pa- 
tnna  and  arehitacta.  Tba  pakoa  of  Bamaaaa — tha 
aantharn  Bamawinn  of  ChampoUioo— far  aieaada  in 
dimanainna  and  tha  aptandonr  of  ita  daaoratiana  tha 
ThatboMMioa.  It  aMsda  a  littla  &  af  tha  tampla, 
aaanr  tha  fnt  of  tha  hilla.  Tha  dramoa  which 
•oonaeta  tham  ia  S65  ftat  in  langth.  Tba  aculptaraa 
an  (ha  pjlon  nlata  l»  tha  oanoatkn  af  Bamaaaa  IV. 
and  hia  rietarin  anr  tha  Aathiofiana.  A  portioo 
«f  Iha  aaathani  Bamaaainn  aaama  to  hara  baan  ap- 
INfriatad  to  tba  privata  saaa  of  tha  king.  Tba 
Baial  daoontiona  of  thia  paction  an  of  aiagiilaf  in- 
toRM,  inaamnoh  aa  thay  lapnaant  Tfamaara  in  hia 
hoon  af  fritacy  and  ncnaiko. 

Tha  walla  af  tha  tontban  ffamwaiwi  gnanlly 
an  aorand  bath  oo  tha  inaida  and  tha  o«t  with 
npaaaotatiooa  of  battlaa,  aaorifisaa,  nligiooa  pn- 
oaaaiana  and  oanmoniaa,  nlating  to  tha  18th  dy- 
naaty.  A  plain  aaoeaada,  hanndad  by  aand-hilb 
and  hnpa  of  Mila-mod.  It  ia  Tariooaly  daaaribai 
by  modani  tnvdlan  aa  tha  aita  of  a  noa-eouna, 
af  a  camp  or  bamck,  ar  an  artificial  laka,  orar 
which,  aooaiding  to  Sir  Gardnar  Wilkinaon,  tha 
daad  wan  ftmad  to  tha  naigbbooring  nacn^olia. 
Vhaiarar  may  ban  baan  ila  pup<*>>  ''>■*  V^  ia 
of  eooaidanbla  aztant,  baing  aomawhat  laaa  than  a 
■ilt  and  half  in  kngth,  and  nan  than  half  a  mila 
iabraadth. 

Tbaoontraat  batwaan  tha  portka  ofThabaaaooo 
arawdad  with  tha  living,  and  that  whiafa  waa  aqoally 
thrauad  with  tha  daad,  ia  laaa  atiiking  naw,  when 
tba  wfaola  city  ia  a  daaart  or  occupied  oily  by  a  few 
Btraggliag  rillagaa.  Bat  nndar  tha  Pbaraoha  tha 
ridnity  oif  Ufa  and  death  moat  ban  been  moat  ao- 
lamn  aqd  axpnaaira.  Fnan  OowwaA  to  Mtdimtt- 
Ahao  tiia  Libyan  hilla,  along  a  curve  of  nearly 
6  milea,  an  honey-combed  with  aepolchna,  and 
winapiffoona  among  them  an  tha  Tomfaa  rf  the 
Kings,  aitnalad  in  the  valley  oC  Bii-el-Mdook.  The 
Theban  naeropolia  ia  excavatad  in  the  native  cal- 
caiaooB  rack.  Tha  meaner  dead  wan  inteired  in  the 
lower  graond,  when  the  limastcn  ia  of  a  aofier 
grain,  and  mon  aspoeed  to  deooDpoaition  hy  wind 
and  water.  Thia  portion  of  the  cemetery  has,  ao- 
eoidingly,  fallen  into  decay.  But  the  upper  and 
harder  atiata  af  the  hilla  an  of  finer  and  mon  dur- 
•hla  textwa^  and  hen  the  priaat>«ai>te  and  oobleB 
wan  intarrad.  Tha  tomba  it  the  lower  ordera  an 
generally  without  acalptoia,  bat  filled  with  mum- 
niaa  of  animala  aceoontad  aacnd  by  the  Aegyptiaoa. 
A  iiwoniiu  rwiipaninn  is  death  appaan  to  have  baan 
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tke  apa;  and  aoA  nambaa  of  lUa  aaiigal  haia  ha 
ftnod  ia  an  partka  of  the  neorapolia  that  Ai  lalir 
oantaining  tbair  munmin  baan  the  aame  af  tlx 
"Apee'  Burial  Plaob"  Upon  the  gravw  if  tin 
npper  rlaiaaa  painting  and  aeulptaie  vo*  laraM 
in  a  measnn  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  aiit  ikt 
Bepolehna  of  the  kings.  The  entire  nek  tr  tan- 
nelled  by  them,  and  by  the  gaileiiea  and  ataiiaai 
which  led  to  the  varion  cbsmbas.  The  oi- 
tnneea  to  thna  tomba  an  rsctangnkr,  aid  opi  iatt 
paaaagae  whioh  eithtr  pieice  thia  rock  is  itiiiglil 
linaa,  or  wind  throngh  it  by  aaeending  and  detoai- 
ing  ahafta.  When  tba  limeatone  ia  <f  *  cnmUof 
natara,  it  waa  aiqipoctad  by  brick  archea,  aail  dnai 
wen  provided  br  carrying  off  ■'"^■"g  crcaml 
water.  The  walla  of  thaae  paaaagca  and  chubn 
wan  eareinlly  pnpared  ibr  the  artisL  taofi  w  » 
liooa  portion  wen  cnt  out,  and  their  place  IM  vf 
with  hneka  and  plaster.  Their  entin  nifaoeni 
then  oovered  with  atncco,  on  which  the  paimiBp 
wan  daaigned  and  highly  oolooied.  The  dmislioa 
an  rarely  in  nliet,  bat  either  dnws  on  the  flat  nr- 
{Ka,  or  cat  ints  the  stacoo.  They  an  moati;  iami 
in  aquarea  of  cheqner  and  arabeaqoe  work.  Hi 
aubjecta  portnyad  within  threaa  framea  wiuebBi" 
very  variooa,— naging  thioDgh  nUgiou  lateaiiaia 
and  the  iaciduta  of  public  or  private  lifc.  Tm  (• 
namanta  of  tfaeee  tombe  may  indeed  be  tensed  lis 
miniatan  painting  of  the  Aegyptiaoa-  ViUiiii  • 
space  of  between  40  and  60  feet  no  leai  iba 
1800  hiaroglyphica  an  often  traced,  and  fiiiiia' 
with  a  minnia  delicacy  unaorpaaeed  ena  ia  taiU- 
inga  abom  ground,  wUch  wan  meant  for  the  •;■  ' 
tha  living. 

Tha  Boyal  Sepokhraa,  however,  £m  tbesiat 
atiiking  batun  of  the  Theban  naoopohi.  Th; 
atand  ia  a  hndy  and  faamn  valley,  aetmingly  •  na- 
tural ehaam  in  the  Kmeatnna,  and  reaanililiin  is  o 
perpendicnlar  aidae  and  Dbhmg  ahape  a  aaifsfiapi 
At  tha  lower  and  of  thia  baain  an  entrance  be  ka 
eat — tbanaaeaiata  banonatml  modecf  iognii— 
in  tha  rock.  Foity-aavan  tomba  wan,  at  eae  tin, 
known  to  the  andenta.  (Diodor.  L  «&)  Of  tbn 
tweo^  or  twenty'rine  havw  beea  coanled  hj  >•■ 
decs  ezpioreriL  Hen  icpoaed  tha  Thebaa  Fluda 
Iran  the  18th  to  the  Slat  dynaaty.  Tb  ail 
tomba,  hitherto  dieeoverad,  eomplate  an  thaw  d 
AmuDoph  UL,  HamiieM  M«««™nn  and  BUM 
UL  To  prepan  a  gmva  aeama  U>  have  be*  ■• 
of  the  dntiee  or  pleaanrea  of  Aegypoaa  mp>Ji 
and  ainoe  the  hmgast  aarvivor  of  theae  nooncki 
reats  in  tha  most  aamptnons  tomb^  it  nay  be  ia- 
ierred  that  the  nayority  of  tham  died  brfn  thg 
had  completed  their  last  habitation. 

The  qneena  of  Aegypt  wen  buried  ^eitfins tb 
kinga,  in  a  apot  about  three- finrths  of  a  DSe  NV. 
of  the  temple  of  ifedne(-.d&eo.  Eadi  of  then  bam 
the  title  of  "  Wife  of  Amun,'  indicating  eilkc  tbat 
their  cooaorta  combined  with  their  pnparnaiaislbet 
alao  of  tha  great  Theban  deity,  or  tbM,  ate  dealb, 
they  wen  dignified  by  apotheosia.  Tmnty-tar 
tomba  have  at  preeent  been  discovered  ia  Ibii  oeaa- 
tny,  twel\-e  of  which  an  ascertained  to  be  tbne  if 
the  queens.  The  leaat  injured  of  then  by  tin« 
violence  bean  tha  nama  of  Taia,  wift  of  Aoaa- 
opbllL 

Oo  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  mmuBiaatt  ua 
even  mon  magnificeoL  The  villagaa  of  £aiar  ^ 
JTaraai  occupy  a  email  portion  only  of  tha  troe  Diet- 
polia.  Tba  miaa  at  Lmr  atand  cloaa  to  tha  linr- 
Tha  aneicDt  badiiig  fhua  wu  a  jat^  «f  ataai^  <^ 
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■honrfad  faibnaktInoiDTentoftlMitrHin.  The 
moat  nnuurfaible  monnmenta  an  two  obdisks  of 
Bameaea  UL,  napectiTaly  70  and  60  ftet  high,  one 
of  which  atill  nmaiiia  there,  while  the  other  haa 
been  remored  to  the  Plam  da  la  Comeardt  at  Paria. 
Their  naaqoal  height  waa  partially  concealed  fhxn 
the  apectator  by  the  lower  obeliak  being  placed  npon 
the  higher  pedeataL  Behind  them  were  two  mono- 
lithal  Btatoea  of  that  maoareh,  in  red  Syenite  granite. 
Theee  are  now  oorered  from  the  braaat  downwarda 
with  mbbieh  and  flarial  depcait,  bat  were,  originally, 
inclading  their  chairs  or  buea,  89  feet  high.  Next 
aocceeda  a  ooort,  anrroonded  by  a  corridor  of  double 
oolotnna,  190  feet  long  and  170  bniad.  It  ia  entered 
throQgh  a  portal  SI  feet  in  height,  whoee  pyramidal 
winga  are  inacribed  with  the  battlea  of  Bameeea.  On 
the  oppoaita  aide  of  the  coort  a  aeoond  portal,  erected 
by  Amnnoph  IIL,  opena  npon  a  oolonnada  which 
leads  to  a  amallar  ooort,  and  this  again  termioatea 
with  a  portico  compoaed  of  fbor  rows  of  colomna, 
•igbt  in  each  row.  Beyond  the  third  portioo  followa 
a  ctnsiderabla  mimber  of  apartmsntg,  flanking  a 
sanctnary  on  the  walla  of  which  are  repreaented  the 
Urth  of  Amonoph,  and  hia  preaentation  to  Arnon. 

A  dromca  of  (mdro-tpbiiiau,  and  Tariooa  bnild- 
iaga  DOW  oonred  with  sand  and  dried  mad,  formerly 
oonnactad  the  quarter  of  eaatem  Thebea,  repreaented 
by  Zacot,  with  that  repreiented  by  Kamak.  Near 
to  the  btter  plaoe  ■  portioo  of  the  dromoa  atill 
•ziaU,  and  s  little  to  the  right  of  it  a  aeoond 
ibmoa  of  orw-fpimxe*  brancbea  oS^  which  mnat 
ban  bean  ona  of  the  moat  remarkable  stractoraa  in 
the  city.  It  led  op  to  the  palace  of  the  kings,  and 
oonsiatad  of  a  doable  row  of  itatoea,  sixty  or  aerenty 
in  nnmber,  each  1 1  feet  distant  irom  the  next,  and 
each  having  a  lion's  body  and  a  nun's  head.  The 
SW.  entrance  of  the  palace  ia  a  lofl^  portal,  followed 
by  fbor  epacioos  oonrta  with  interTsning  gatawaya. 

The  gnndear  of  the  palace  ia,  in  some  degree, 
laeaened  by  later  additiona  to  ita  plan,  for  on  the 
i^ht  side  of  the  gnat  ooort  waa  a  closter  of 
■man  diambara,  while  oo  ita  left  were  only  two 
i^aitmeDts.  Tlteir  ol^jeet  ia  nnknown,  hot  they 
jmhably  asrred  as  lodgings  or  cfficea  for  the  loy^ 
attendanta.  In  the  fiiit  of  the  two  main  coorta 
stand  two  obeliaka  of  Thothmea  L,  one  in  fragmenta, 
the  other  still  eieot  and  nninjored.  In  a  second 
court  to  the  right  of  the  fint,  there  were  two  obelisks 
also  :  the  tne  which  remaina  is  93  feet  high.  The 
eldest  portion  of  the  palace  of  Kanak  appears  to  be 
a  few  chambera,  and  soma  polygonal  columns  bearing 
the  ahield  <f  Seaortaaan  L  To  theae— the  nndeoa 
of  the  later  atmcturea — Thothmea  UL  made  oonai- 
derable  additiona ;  among  them  a  fhamher  whose 
aoolptoree  compoaa  the  great  Kamak  Tablet,  ao  im- 
jnrtant  a  docnmant  for  Asgyptian  chrooology. 

Bnt  the  Great  Coort  is  sorgused  in  msgnificence 
by  the  Great  Hall.  This  is  80  feet  in  height,  and  339 
feet  long  by  1 79  broad.  The  roof  ia  aopported  by  134 
oolnmna,  18  in  the  centre  and  128  iu  the  aisles. 
The  oentnU  colnmns^ate  each  66  iiset  high,  clear 
of  their  pedestals,  and  each  11  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pedestals  were  10  feet  high,  and  the  abacns 
vnr  their  eapitala,  on  which  reated  the  architravea 
of  the  ceiling,  was  4  feet  in  depth.  The  colomns 
were  each  atwnt  87  feet  apart  from  one  another. 
The  aials-oolumna  stood  in  7  raws,  were  each  41 
ftet  high,  and  9  fieet  in  girth.  Light  and  air 
were  admitted  into  the  building  through  apertoisa 
in  the  aide  walls.  The  founder  of  the  palace  was 
Setei-liMe^thah,  of  the  1 8th  dynasty ;  bat  one  reign 
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eanmit  bsTs  sufficsd  for  building  so  gigantio  a  camt, 
and  wa  know  indeed  not  only  that  many  of  the 
historical  bas-relie&  which  oorer  the  walls  were 
oontribnted  by  his  son  Barneses  0.,  bnt  also  that 
the  Utter  added  to  the  Great  Hall,  on  itoinT. 
aAa,  a  nat  hypethral  eoart,  275  feet  in  breadth, 
by  329  in  length.  Thia,  like  the  hall,  had  a 
double  row  of  colnmns  down  its  eentre,  and  a 
covered  corridor  round  ita  aides.  Four  gateways 
opening  to  the  four  quarten  gave  admission  into 
tids  court:  and  to  the  principal  one  which  fronted 
the  Mile  an  avenue  of  crio-spbinxes  led  up,  heeded 
by  two  granite  statues  of  Barneses  II. 

The  purpoee  for  which  theee  spacious  courts  and 
their  annexed  halls  and  esplanadea  were  erected  waa 
perhaps  partly  religions,  and  partly  secular.  Though 
the  kings  of  the  I8th  and  succeeding  dynssties  had 
ceased  to  be  chief-priests,  they  still  retained  many 
ceremonial  functiona,  and  the  sacred  calendar  rf 
A^ypt  abounded  in  days  of  periodical  meetinga  for 
religions  objecta.  At  suchpcsicgyrMi  the  priests  alone 
were  a  host,  and  the  people  wen  not  excluded.  From 
the  sculptures  also  it  appears  that  the  Court  of  Boyal 
Palaces  waa  the  pUce  where  traopa  were  reviewed, 
embasaiee  received,  captivea  executed  or  distributed, 
and  the  apoila  or  hononrs  of  victory  apportioned. 
Both  templee  and  palacea  also  served  occasionally  for 
the  encampment  (^  soldiera  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  temperature  of  the  Thebaid  ren- 
dered vast  spacee  indispensable  for  the  congT^atiaa 
of  nmubers,  and  utility  as  well  aa  pomp  may  have 
oombiaed  in  giving  their  coloasal  scale  to  the  struc- 
tures of  the  Pharaohs. 

In  the  Great  Hall  a  great  number  of  the  columns 
an  still  erect.  The  nuny  which  have  fallen  have 
been  undermined  by  water  looeeoing  the  soil  below: 
and  they  fall  the  mora  easily,  becisuse  the  archi- 
travea  of  the  roof  no  longer  hold  them  upright. 
The  moat  coatly  materials  were  employed  in  some 
parts  of  the  palace.  Cornices  of  the  finest  marble 
were  inlaid  with  ivoiy  mouldings  or  sheathed  with 
beaten  gold. 

Theae  were  the  principal  atroctoiea  of  the  aastea 
moiety  of  Thsbes:  but  othsr  dnmoi  and  gateways 
stand  within  the  dronit  of  ita  walls,  and  by  their 
sculpturee  or  mscriptioos  atteat  that  the  Macedonian 
as  well  as  the  native  mien  extended,  renovated,  or 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Country.  The 
eaatem  branch  of  the  dromoa  which  connecta  Imxot 
with  Kamak  appears  from  ita  remaina  to  have 
been  originally  SOO  &st  in  length,  and  com- 
poaed of  a  doable  row  of  ram-headiBd  lions  S8  in 
nombar.  The  loftiest  of  Aegyptian  portala  stands 
at  ita  SW.  extremity.  It  is  64  feet  high,  but 
without  the  usual  pyramidal  propyla.  It  ia  indeed 
a  work  of  the  Greek  era,  and  was  raised  by  Ptolemy 
Euer;getes  L  Psmaafa  IV.  and  Bameeea  VIIL  added 
templee  and  a  dromoa  to  the  city.  Nor  waa  Thebes 
without  its  benefactors  even  so  late  aa  the  era  of  the 
Boman  Caeears.  The  name  of  Tiberius  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  its  temples;  and  Hadrian,  while  engaged  in 
hia  general  survey  of  the  Empire,  directed  some  ra- 
pain  or  additiona  to  be  made  to  the  tample  of  Zens- 
Ammon.  That  Thebea,  aa  Herodotus  and  Diodorua 
saw  it,  stood  upon  the  aite  and  inoorporated  the 
remains  of  a  yet  mon  ancient  city,  ia  rendered  pnv 
bable  by  its  auddea  expansion  under  the  18th 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaoha,  as  well  as  by  extant  speci- 
mens of  its  architecture,  more  in  affinity  with  the 
moDumenta  S.  of  the  cataracts  than  with  the  proper 
Aegyptian  style.    It  seams  hardly  qnestionablo  that 
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TiNbM  WM  indebtad  far  iti  giwttw  originillj  to 
iti  Iniag  the  principal  entrt  of  Ammao-woriliip, — • 
wordiip  which,  od  Uw  one  hani,  camweted  it  with 
Mem,  and,  on  Uw  other,  with  the  ialanda  of  the 
Libjan  daaert  The  itranfcth  which  the  Thebaid 
and  ita  capital  thna  acquired  not  only  enabled  it  to 
rise  anperior  to  Abjdoa  in  the  eailier  period,  bat  also 
to  expel  the  Aeajrian  inraden  Cram  the  Delta.  It 
beonnea  than  an  intereating  qoeetion  which  qaaiter 
of  Thebea  waa  ita  cradlef  Did  it  apread  itaelf  from 
the  eaatetn  or  the  weetera  abore  of  the  Nile?  Both 
Diodonia  and  Strabo  an  agreed  in  placing  the  *  old 
town,'  with  ita  Ammooian  temple,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river;  and  this  aita  too  waa  the  mora  acces- 
sible of  the  two,  whether  ita  popolation  came  from 
tha  left  or,  as  it  ia  mors  Ukdj  thej  did,  from  the 
right  ahon.  Between  Luxor  ud  Kamak  lies  the 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the  earlieet 
Dioapdia.  Mow  in  the  fbrmer  place  there  ia  no  con- 
apkaona  trace  of  Ammon  •worship,  whereaa  the 
latter,  in  ita  ram-beaded  dnmoi,  abonnds  with  sym- 
bola  <f  iL  At  Karnak,  tnrj  monnment  attesta  the 
fniatnra  of  Amman.  Osiria  indeed  appears  as  his 
ion  or  eonpanian  an  the  aenlptnrea,  and  in  some  of 
the  tample-legeods  thej  were  repreeented  as  joint 
ibandars  of  the  sbrinei  Bnt  Amman  was  wiUioat 
donbt  the  alder  of  the  twa  We  maj  aocofdinglj 
inftr  that  the  fitat  Thebea  atood  nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Karnak,  at  a  period  anterior  to  all 
fsootd:  that  it  expanded  towards  the  rirer,  and  waa 
lepantad  bgr  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stresm  and  of 
the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Libjan  hilla  from  the 
oeenpoliaL  Finally,  that  as  ita  populatioa  became 
too  lirge  for  the  predncta  of  the  eaatem  plain,  a 
aabnrb,  which  grew  into  a  accond  citj,  arose  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Mile;  and  thus  the  original 
distinction  between  eaateni  and  western  Thebes  par- 
tially disappeared,  and  tlie  rirer,  haring  thencefor- 
ward habiUtians  on  both  its  banks,  no  longer  parted 
by  a  bread  baiiier  the  citr  of  the  Urigg  bam  the  city 
of  the  dead. 

(Kenrick,  ^nctoit  Aegi/pt  under  li»  Pkaraoht, 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  149 — 178;  Heeren,  Hittorioal Retearehei, 
Tktba  and  tit  Mtmmnenli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SOI— 342; 
ChampoUion,  Lettrtt  $»■  tSggpte;  Hainiltnn, 
AegspHacaj  Belxooi,  TVaveb,  ifc) 

The  territory  of  Thebea  was  named  Thebais  (ii 
Sqffott,  ae.  x^P"!  <"  ^  ">*  riroi,  tbe  Upper 
Coantiy,  Pud.  ir.  iS.  §  63),  the  modem  Sait  or 
iVitArof,  and  was  one  of  the  three  principal  diri- 
aiona  of  AegypL  Ita  frontiere  to  the  &  varied  ac- 
cordingly aa  Ae|;ypt  or  Aetfaiopia  preponderated,  the 
Theban  Pharaohs  at  timea  ruling  over  the  region 
above  the  Cataiacta  as  &r  S.  as  Hiara  Sycamina 
lat.  23°  6'  M.;  while,  at  others,  the  kings  of  Heroe 
pUntad  their  gairisons  N.  of  Syene,  and,  at  one 
period,  occnpied  the  Tfaebais  itaelf.  Bat  the  ordi- 
nary Itmita  of  Upper  Aegypt  were  Syene  to  S.,  lat. 
34°  5'  M..  and  HermopoUs  Magna  to  N.,  lat.  37°  45' 
M.  On  the  E.  it  was  bounded  by  the  Arabian,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Libyan  hills  and  deserL  As  rain 
■eldom  blla  in  the  Thebsis  (Herod,  iii.  10),  and  ax 
ita  general  sarftce  is  rocky  or  sandy,  the  breadth  of 
cnitivahle  land  depends  on  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Mile,  and  this  again  is  regulated  by  the  confomiation 
of  the  banks  on  either  side.  For  a  similar  cause 
the  population  of  the  Thebaia  was  mostly  gathered 
into  towns  and  large  villages,  both  of  which  are 
often  dignified  by  ancient  writers  with  the  appella- 
tion  of  cities.  But  numeroas  cities  were  incooi- 
fatiUe  with  the  pbyaical  character  of  thia  rsgion,  I 
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anS  its  popniatien  must  hne  been  aOBiaUr 
below  the  eetimate  of  it  by  the  Greefa  and  Basu 
TheThebaiswas  divided  into  ten  namcs(8lnli.xra. 
pi  787),  and  oonaeqaently  ten  halls  m  the  UlTiiici 
were  appropriated  to  its  Nonarchs.  Bat  this  bbk- 
ber  apparently  varied  with  the  bonndiries  <t  Vffs 
Aegypt,  since  PImy  (v.  9)  oinmerata  dem,  lod 
other  writers  mention  fmcteen  Nomcs.  The  jbjsai 
aspect  of  tbe  Thebaia  reqnirea  especial  nobee,  sin 
it  difieied,  both  geologically  and  in  its  Fsaia  isd 
Flora,  from  that  of  Lower  Aegypt 

For  tbe  moat  part  it  ia  a  narrow  valley,  iiits- 
sected  by  the  river  and  bonnded  by  a  double  Sue  if 
hilla,  lofty  and  abrnpt  oo  the  eastern  or  inHa 
side,  lower  and  interrupted  by  sandy  pitisi  el 
valleys  on  the  Libysn  or  western.  Tbe  dait 
on  either  side  produces  a  atunted  vegetation  gfihnli 
and  herba,  which  emit  a  alight  anxnatic  odour.  Tbe 
cultivable  soil  is  a  narrow  atrip  on  each  aiile  of  tie 
Nib,  forming,  with  its  bright  verdure,  a  stivf  lo- 
tiaat  to  the  brawn  and  arid  hue  of  the  snrnra^ 
diatrict.  The  entire  breadth  of  this  valkj,  ink- 
ding  the  river,  does  not  exceed  II  miles,  and  tat- 
timea  is  contracted  by  the  rocky  baab  of  lis 
Nile  even  to  two. 

Upper  Aegypt  belonga  to  Nubia  retha  thn  ti 
the  Heptanooiis  or  the  Ddta.  Bendotoi  (m.  10) 
was  mistaken  in  his  atatemeizt  that  nin  orRr  faDi 
in  the  Thebaia.  It  is,  however,  of  rare  oonimia 
Showere  Call  aimnally  dniing  four  or  five  difi  ii 
each  year,  and  about  once  in  eight  or  ten  jaa 
heavy  raina  fill  the  torrent-beds  of  the  mosalii^ 
and  convert  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  tbe  Nile  ioe 
temporary  poola.  That  this  waa  so  even  ia  Ik  ip 
of  Hecataena  and  Herodotna  is  proved  by  tbe  di- 
cuDuitance  that  the  liana  on  the  cornices  d  tbi 
Theban  tomplea  have  tabes  in  their  montls  tt  Is 
the  water  off 

Bnt  the  fertility  of  the  Tbebais  depends  oi  tbe 
overflow  of  tbe  Nile.  From  Syene  nesily  to  Lite- 
folia,  laL  SS°17'N.,thecnltivablesailisssiin< 
rim  of  alluvial  depoait,  boonded  by  steep  nib  /^ 
sandstone.  On  the  Arabian  ahore  were  the  qisRia 
from  which  the  great  temples  of  Upper  Jug^  ■<■< 
cooatnicted.  At  ApoUinopolis  Magna  (£i^>)  tbe 
sandstone  disappeare  from  the  W.  bank  d  tbe 
river,  and  on  the  E.  it  extends  bnt  a  littk  btiw 
that  city.  Foar  miles  below  Eilithys,  tbe  Ene- 
stone  region  begins,  and  stretches  dom  seeHj  » 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,'  descending  m  tbe  Libne 
side  in  temoes  to  the  Hediterrsnean.  it  <^ 
point  a  greater  breadth  of  land  is  cultivable,  lod  s 
the  Arabian  hills  deep  gorgai  open  towards  tbe  Bn 
Sea,  the  meet  considenble  of  which  sre  the  nil? 
that  run  from  Eilithya  in  a  SE.  direelioD  to  B«- 
nice,  and  from  Coptoa,  past  the  porphyry  qonisi 
toCasseiron  theBed.Sea.  The  tanks  and  atatiu 
for  the  carevans  which  the  Theban  Pbanebe  a  tbe 
Ptolemies  constructed  in  these  valleys  an  still  «» 
aionally  found  buried  in  the  sand.  At  Latopob>  ibi 
Nile-valley  is  nearly  5  milea  wide,  but  it  is  >!»> 
contracted  by  the  rocks  at  Gebdem,  where,  ens;  >• 
the  precipitous  character  of  the  banks,  tbe  road  qiiiS> 
the  river  and  croeaea  tbe  eeatem  desert  to  HennubO' 
The  next  material  expansion  of  the  Nile-v>ll<7  ■ 
at  the  plain  of  Thebee.  At  this  point  both  ebeioi 
of  hills  curve  boldly  away  from  the  river,  and  le>n 
an  area  of  more  than  5  milee  in  lei^  sal  3  a 
breadth.  At  the  northern  extremity  cf  this  pi^ 
the  banks  again  contract,  and  at  GemnA  m 
ahuost  close  to  tha  Mile^    Be-opesiag  H>i>i  '^ 
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borders  of  the  Btr«*m  as  far  aa  Hermopolis  Uagna, 
the  northern  boundarj  of  the  Thebaid,  generally  ex- 
tend inland  on  the  E.  side  abont  one  mile  and  a  half, 
on  the  W.  aboat  two  miles.  They  do  not  indeed  ob- 
serre  an  unbroken  line,  bat  the  allanal  sdl,  where 
the  months  of  the  collateral  valleys  permit,  occa- 
aionally  stretches  mach  farther  into  the  eonntry. 
Canals  and  dykes  in  the  Phaiaonic  period  admitted 
and  retained  the  Nile's  deposit  to  an  extent  nnknown 
either  in  Grecian,  Roman,  or  modem  eras. 

Seen  from  tlie  rirer  the  Thebaid,  in  the  flonrishing 
periods  of  Aegypt,  presented  a  wide  and  animated 
spectacle  of  cultivation  and  industry,  wherever  the 
banks  admitted  of  room  for  cities  or  villages.  Of  the 
scenery  of  the  Nile,  its  teeming  popnlation  and  mnl- 
titndinons  rirer-craft,  mention  has  already  been  made 
in  the  article  NiLVS.  Among  many  others,  the  fol- 
lowing objects  were  beheld  I7  those  who  travelled 
from  Syene  to  Hermopolis.  At  first  the  general 
uppearanoe  of  the  shores  is  barren  and  dreary. 
Koum-Ombot,  the  ancient  Ombi,  woald  first  arrest 
attention  by  the  brilliant  colonrs  of  its  temples,  and, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  festivals  held 
in  hononr  of  the  crocodile-headed  deity  Sevak.  At 
times  also,  if  we  may  credit  the  Soman  satirist 
(Juvenal,  Sat  xv.},  the  shore  at  OmM  was  the 
scene  of  bloody  frays  with  the  crocodile  extermi- 
nators from  Tentyra.  Sixteen  miles  below  Ombi  was 
tha  seat  of  the  special  worship  of  the  Nile,  which 
at  this  pnnt,  owing  to  the  escarped  form  of  its  sand- 
stone banks,  admits  of  a  narrow  road  only  on  either 
aide^  and  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
Aegypt.  Here  too,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  especially 
are  the  vast  quarries  of  stone  which  supplied  the 
Theban  architects  with  their  durable  and  beautiful 
materials.  Various  landing-pUoes  from  the  river 
gave  access  to  those  quarries:  the  names  of  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
their  wars  and  triumphs,  are  recorded  on  the  rocks; 
and  blocks  of  stone  and  monolithal  shrines  an  still 
visible  in  their  galleries.  Ihe  temples  of  Apollino- 
polis  Magna  (£((^),  the  hypogaea  of  EUithya, 
Thebes  occupying  either  bank,  Ooptoe,  long  the  seat 
of  Aegyptian  commerce  with  India,  the  temples  of 
Athor  and  Isis  at  Tentyra,  the  month  of  the  ancient 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Jv*itf  at  Diospolia 
Parva,  the  necropolis  of  Abydoa,  near  which  mna  tha 
highroad  to  the  greater  Oasis,  the  linen-works  and 
stone-masons'  yards  of  Chemmia  or  Panopolis 
(£Mni>h),  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolis, 
and,  finally,  the  superb  portico  of  Hermopolis  Magna, 
all  evince,  within  a  compass  of  about  380  nulea, 
the  wealth,  enterprise,  and  teeming  population  of 
Upper  Aegypt. 

The  vegetation  of  this  region  announces  the  ap- 
proach to  the  tropica.  The  productions  of  the  desert, 
Btonted  shmbs  and  trees,  reeemble  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Libyan  wastes.  But  wherever  the  Nils  fer- 
tilises, the  trees  and  plants  bebng  nther  to  Aethacqna 
than  to  the  lower  country.  The  sycamore  nearly  dis- 
appears: the  Theban  palm  and  the  date-palm  take  its 
place.  The  btus  (JVympAoea  Latm  and  Ifj/mphtwa 
coervfea)  is  aa  abundant  in  the  Thebais  aa  the 
pspyms  in  the  Delta.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Upper  Land :  its  blue  and  white  cupe  enliven  the  pools 
and  canals,  and  representations  <^  them  furnished 
■  ftequent  and  graceful  ornament  to  architecture. 
Ita  bolb  affinded  a  plentiful  and  nutritious  diet  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  deserts  of  the  Thebais, 
which  in  Christian  times  swarmsd  with  monaateries 
aod  bstmitagea,  caitaimid  th^  wolf,  hyaena,  and 
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jackal :  but  tlie  larger  carnivorous  animals  of  Libya 
were  rarely  seen  in  Aegypt.  (Herod,  n.  65.)  In  the 
Pharaonic  times  the  hippopotamns  was  found  in  the 
Nile  below  the  Cataracts :  more  recently  it  has  sel- 
dom been  found  N.  of  them.  The  crocodile,  being  an 
object  of  warship  in  several  of  the  Thebao  nomea, 
was  doubtiess  more  abnndant  than  it  is  now.  From 
both  papyri  and  scnlptnrss  we  know  that  the  The- 
ban landowners  possessed  homed  cattle  and  sheep 
in  abundance,  although  they  kept  the  latter  for  their 
wool  and  milk  principally;  uid  the  chariots  of 
Thebes  attest  the  breeding  and  training  of  hones. 
From  extant  drawings  on  the  monnments  we  know 
also  that  horticulture  was  a  &vourite  occupation  in 
Upper  Aegypt. 

The  population  of  the  Thebus  was  pnbsbly  of  a 
purer  Aegyptian  stamp  than  that  of  tiie  Delta ;  at 
least  ita  admixtures  were  derived  from  Arabia  or 
Meroe  rather  than  fnm  Phoenicia  or  Greece.  Its 
revolutions,  too,  proceeded  firom  the  south,  and  it 
was  comparatively  nnaffieted  by  those  of  the  Lower 
Country.  Even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Tiberius,  A.i>. 
14  —  37,  the  land  was  pnsperons,  as  is  proved  by 
the  extension  and  restoration  of  so  many  of  its  pub- 
lic monnments ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  that  ita  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  in- 
road of  the  Blemmyes,  and  other  barbarous  tribes 
frem  Nubia  and  the  Anbian  deeert.     [W.  B.  D.] 

THEBAE  (e^Soi,  orig.  e^tfi).  Dor.  e^Sa :  Etk. 
BtiScuos,  fern.  Bifiats,  Thebanus,  fern.  Thebais),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  wss  situated  in  the  southern 
plain  of  the  country,  which  is  divided  £mn  the 
northern  by  the  ridge  of  Onchestus.  Both  these 
plains  are  surroundnl  by  mountains,  and  contained 
for  a  long  time  two  separate  confederacies,  of  which 
Orchomenus  in  the  north  and  Thebes  in  the  sonth 
were  the  two  leading  cities. 

L  Hnrroirr. 

No  i»ty  in  Greece  possessed  such  Icog  oontinoed 
odebrity  as  Thebes.  Athens  and  Sparta,  which 
were  the  centres  of  Grecian  political  life  in  the 
historical  period,  wen  poor  in  mythical  renown; 
while  Argoe  and  Mycenae,  whose  mythical  annala 
are  full  rf  glorious  recollections,  sank  into  compa- 
rative insignificance  in  historical  times,  and  My- 
cenae indeed  was  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Greece 
soon  aflar  the  Persian  wars.  Bnt  in  the  mythi- 
cal ages  Thebes  shone  pre-eminent,  while  in  hUer 
times  she  always  maintuned  her  place  aa  the  third 
city  of  Greece;  and  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra  was 
for  a  short  period  the  ruling  dty.  The  most  cele- 
brated Grecian  legends  diuter  round  Thebes  as  their 
centre;  sod  her  two  sieges,  and  the  fortanes  of  her 
royal  honses,  were  tha  &vaarite  subjects  of  the  trsgio 
muse.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  great  seer 
Turesias  and  of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It 
wae  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  two  deities  Dionysus 
snd  Hercniee,  whence  Thebes  is  said  by  Sophocles  to 
be  "  the  only  dly  where  mortal  women  are  the  mo- 
there  of  gods  (ol  Hi  /jiAifoy  rUtrowruf  al  dnfrat 
dce^s,  Fragm.  €ga.  Dicasaroh,  §  17,  ad.  Hliller; 
Mure,  Tow  m  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  853.) 

According  to  the  generally  received  tradition, 
Thebes  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  a 
Phoenician  colony,  who  called  the  dty  Cadheia 
(KoSftela),  a  name  which  was  afterwards  confined 
to  the  dtadel.  In  the  Odyssey,  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus,  the  two  ;ons  of  Antiope  by  Zens,  ate  repre- 
sented as  the  first  fouaden  (^  Thebes  and  the  ficst 
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WUntriliiralli.  (MxLMS.)  BntUialeso- 
(■uhm  fluid  Amphioo  taA  Ziliini  hmtr  down 
U  tt»  mhm,  M  w  thril  yatmtljma.  Thmitpoit 
•■■Hltd  wtth  Uh  fbnodatMO  of  the  city  bj  Cadimu 
mtwa^HiOmmhtn.  [Diet.  <^ Biogr.  md  ilgA. 
«t.CAiMniB.]  Tba  fin  S|«iti,  who  WW*  the  only 
■■Tn«B  of  tt*  WHiion  ipniag  Aon  th«  dnwcn'o 
tHth,  «■•  tk*  npnlod  ueoaton  of  the  nobkat 
tmSim  m  Tkahoi,  which  bon  ths  hum  of  Sputi 
Amm  *•  th*  klnt  tiMi.  It  it  pnbaUo  that  the 
amtaf  liairfMaliMgnvorigiBtDth*  bhlaof  the 
•nh(  «r  Ihi  dnpaV  tMtk  It  appHn  cirttto 
«lMth(«%iid  jihiMtiKt  of  Thebes  won  calkd 

o^Hi  jErtii'ii,  a.  it.  tan,  a»i,  *.  807,  >. 

aw.  Oi.  xi.  S7«)  «  OiloiiMW  (IUMmwi.  /<L 
it  ««, «.  tM,  sxa.  6a0X  od  Ihrt  ti»  ■ootham 
yftm  ft  BMrtia  m  origiadlj  «Hed  the  Gadimiu 
had  (Ubi«k  yQ,  nae.  i.  U)l  The  orifin  of 
Itaie  OeABMHi  kn  (ivoB  rin  te  nnch  du^iBte 
■Hwin  iitihii  E.  a  HiUer  ecauhn 
•  fed  ef  ^  1>nhaieB  Wmiieo.  aad 
'  1  an  thaaaaa  ai  the 
Wolekv  Mdii te 


«eO 

wttflNaaeiitoQnecaL  (MUkr,  Wiii  imii.  pi 
::i«^aeded.:  TlMwdl,  JKtf.  V a«n, voL 
\».:::^  >  ■  eiilM.hiiiiB.t»Mi»lBte  the 
trf  aalject 


THEBiAE  BCffiOflUL 
OailM  Jan  trnffly,  «a  it  if  *iafc  ■  ^iHf. 
aad  ha*  has  intamna  by  thi  bfi^ifbn  ak 
the  eerim  of  the  Cadnou ^te.  horiiv 
coocile  the  Bomorie  aenoat  af  ibe  hi^^  ta 
a^byAmyWiaiandZethaairiathweifij* 
le^gnd  of  ita  fwindatiiii  by  Putai,  f  «y» 
aeatad  by  later  WTitenth«,«Ue  Um^bk 
tha  Cadmaa,  AmpkinaadZiibaWileW 
city  (rV  x^'ur  tV  '^n''),  aadpwaaeW 
citytheaainearTfaebeB.    CFkeaii.S.$§I,l 

After  Amphiiai  aad  Zetbt%  Uiai  kat  is 
ofThrfn;  and  with  Imat^aambanr 
Btny  of  Oedipus  aad  hia  foi^.aiiA  a  k  n 
known  to  need  repalitian  hm.  TksOi£|e(>. 
exiMlied  from  Tlwbea,  aftv  diwawjn  da  a  « 
maidered  hie  fetiier  Laiiis  ad  i — '-^  b  oc- 
Joeaata,  hia  two  aoas  Eirsda  mi  hrtn 
qnatieUed  ftr  their  fiths^ ibHae.  IbEuee 
led  to  the  two  Bagcs  of  TMei  \h  ^  i^ 
Mrestos,  two  of  themsst  iiaimiHi  iiiiii  i 
legcadaiy  history  of  Gnsce.  Thiyiaailai^:- 
jeetof  the  twoefae  iim  mi,  ealM  ibTntKB 
the  Epigooi,  which  wen  tamdtai  arirav 
the  Biad  aad  the  OdyniiT.  Frijankknc': 
drieaa  ool  of  Tbebee  by  Eteoda^  ntie  *L- 
and  obtains  tiie  aid  cf  Admtes,  ibe  be  i:- 
city,  to  iiiaatele  tarn  m  his  liEbai'  FM«  a. 
Adnstea  an  joined  by  fisa  eibv  bsiA  ac: 
the  eoidadeney  knowa  aader  tbi  aae  «'  - 
"  Sana  ^ninab  Tkehaa.*     Ibe  aaa  tf  » 


■sieAv  S-«l:  tM-iLS-JU:  W. 
Ck.  CB.)     Ik  Imm  that  has  Mn  ' 

1  iTn    III  I   -'"— • 

k^  Bto.  V  Aml  ad- ti"' 
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Tbera  ie  another  iinpartant  event  in  the  mytbic*! 
times  of  Tfaebea,  which  wu  not  interwoven  with  the 
aeries  of  the  legends  klread/  reUted.  This  is  the 
birth  of  Hercnles  at  Thebes,  and  tlie  important  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  to  his  native  city  bj  liia 
war  against  Orchomenus.  It  was  stated  that  tiie 
Thebans  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Erj;inni, 
linf;  of  Orchomenos;  but  that  they  were  delivered 
from  the  tribata  by  Hercnles,  who  marched  againet 
Orchamenas,and  greatly  reduced  its  power  (Paus.  iz. 
37.  §  2;  Strabi  ix.  p.  414  ;  Diod.  iv.  18).  This 
legend  has  probably  ariaan  from  the  historiisal  fact, 
that  Orcbomenos  wsa  at  one  time  the  most  power- 
ful city  in  Boeotia,  and  held  even  Thebes  in  aub- 
jectioa. 

Tbebea  is  6reqiunt1y  mentioned  in  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  its  celebrated  seven  gates  (_IL  iv.  406, 
Od.  zi.  S63);  but  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fought  against 
Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  to  have  re- 
covered from  its  recent  devastation  by  the  Epigoni. 
Lat«r  writers,  however,  related  that  Thenaoder,  the 
son  of  Folynicas,  accompanied  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  Hysia  by  Telephus,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege;  and  that  upon  bis  death 
the  Thebans  chose  Feneleos  as  their  leader,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  tender  age  of  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Thenander.  (Pans.  iz.  5.  §§  14,  15.)  In  the 
Iliad  (ii.  494)  Feneleos  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Boeotians,  but  is  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  Thebes. 

Aocording  to  the  ehronology  of  Tbncydidea,  the 
Cadmeians  coutinsed  in  possessian  of  Thebes  till 
60  years  after  the  Trojan  War,  when  they  were 
driven  ont  of  their  city  and  oonntry  by  the  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  tribe,  who  migiated  from  Tbessaly. 
(Thoci.  13;  Strab.  ix.  f.  401.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  genuine  tiaditioD ;  but  as  Homer  gives 
the  name  of  BoeoUana  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try  called  Boeotia  in  later  times,  Thncydides  en- 
deavoars  to  reoanoile  the  authority  of  the  poet  with 
the  other  tradition,  by  the  suppositiaD  that  a  portion 
of  the  Aeolio  Boeotiuis  had  settled  in  Boeotia  pre- 
viously, and  that  these  were  the  Boeotians  who  sailed 
against  Troy.  According  to  other  aooooiits,  Thebes 
was  taken  by  the  Tluaciaaa  and  Pelaagians  during 
the  Trojan  War,  and  its  inhabitants  driven  into  ezile 
in  Theasaly,  whence  they  returned  at  a  later  piriod. 
(Strab.  iz.  PL  401 ;  Diod.  ziz.  58,) 

Paosanias  gives  us  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Thebes, 
the  suoeeaaors  of  Tiaamenne,  till  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished  and  a  republic  established  in  its  place 
(iz.  5.  §  16).  But,  with  the  ezoeption  of  oneevent, 
we  know  ainolutely  nothing  of  Theban  hiatoiy,  till 
the  dispute  between  Thebea  and  Phtae*  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  aizth  oenlniy  b.  c. 

The  event  to  which  we  allude  ii  the  legislation  of 
PhiloUns,  the  Corinthian,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Diocles,  also  a  Cotiothiao,  and  the  vietor  in  the 
Olymioan  games,  B.  o.  738.  Both  Philolaus  and 
Diodes  left  their  native  oity  and  settled  at  Thebes, 
where  the  fonner  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
Tbebaas,  ef  which  one  or  two  particnian  are  roco- 
tiooed  by  Aristotle.  (,PoL  ii  9.  §§  6,  7.)  At  the 
time  when  Thebes  first  appears  in  history,  we  find 
it  under  an  oligarchical  (nin  of  government  and  the 
head  of  a  political  oonfiedsratiou  of  some  twelve  or 
foartasn  Boeotian  eitie*.  The  greater  cities  of 
Boeotia  were  members  of  this  confederation,  and  the 
amaller  towns  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  these 
oitiM  in  a  (tat*  of  dapeodeoce.  [BoBoxu,p.419.J 
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The  a&irs  of  the  oonfederation  were  managed  by 
certain  magistrates  or  generala,  called  Boeotarchs,  of 
whom  there  were  eleven  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Delimn  (b.  c  434).  two  being  elected  by  Thebes, 
and  one  apparently  by  each  of  the  other  members  of 
the  confeoenition  (Thnc.  iv.  91).  But  the  real 
authority  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans, 
who  used  the  power  of  the  confederation  with  an  al- 
mcst  exclusive  view  to  Theban  interests,  i)nd  kept  the 
other  states  in   virtual  sobjecUon. 

The  first  well-known  event '  in  Grecian  history  ia 
the  dispute,  already  mentioned,  between  Thebes  and 
Plataea.  The  Flataeans,  diicontented  with  the 
supremacy  of  Thebe.,  withdrew  from  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  and  surrendered  their  city  to  the 
Athenians.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  Thebana 
and  Athenians,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  cede  to  the  Pbtaeana  the  territory 
S.  of  the  Asopua,  which  was  made  the  bonndaiy 
between  the  two  states.  (Herod,  vi,  108;  Thnc 
iii.  68.)  The  interference  of  Athena  upon  this 
occasion  was  bitterly  resented  by  Thebes,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  long  enmity  between  the 
two  states,  which  exercised  an  important  influence 
npon  the  conm  of  Grecian  history.  This  event  is 
usually  placed  in  B.c.  519,  upon  the  authori^  of 
Thucydides  (I.  c);  but  Mr.  Grota  brings  forward 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippies  from  Athena 
in  B.  c.  510.  (flit  (/  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  822.) 
The  hatred  which  the  Thebans  felt  against  the 
Athenians  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty 
in  the  great  struggle  against  the  Feraian  power. 
But  in  the  Faloponneaian  War  (b.o.  427)  the 
Theban  orator  pleaded  that  their  alliance  with- 
Fenia  was  not  the  fimlt  of  the  nation,  bat  of  a  few 
individuals  who  then  exerdsed  deapotie  power. 
(Thnc.  iii.  63.)  At  the  battle  of  FhOasa,  however, 
the  Thebans  showed  no  such  reluctance,  but  fbnght 
reeolntely  i^ainst  the  Athenians,  who  were  posted 
q)posite  to  them.  (Herod,  iz.  67.)  Eleven  days 
aftar  the  batUe  the  victorious  Greeks  appeared  before 
Thebea,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender 
their  aiedtn^  leaders,  who  were  immediately  put 
to  death,  without  any  trial  or  other  investigation. 
(Herod,  iz.  87,  88.)  Thebea  had  lost  so  mnch 
credit  by  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  Persian 
invasion,  that  she  was  unable  to  assert  her  former 
snpremaoy  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  which 
were  ready  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Atheps,  and 
would  doobtleaa  have  established  their  complete 
independence,  had  not  Sparta  supported  the  Thebans 
in  maintaining  thnr  ascendancy  in  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
Boeotian  cities  as  the  allies  of  Sparta  against  Athens. 
With  this  view  the  Spartans  assisted  the  Thebana 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and 
compelled  the  BoaetiaB  dtin  by  force  of  arms  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  (Diod.  zi. 
81;  Justin,  iii.  6.)  In  B.G.  457  the  Athenians 
sent  an  army  into  Boeotia  to  oppose  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian finnes  in  that  conntiy,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  latter  near  Tanagra.  Sixty-two  days  after 
this  battle  (B.a  456),  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  returned  home,  the  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Uyrooidee,  mvaded  Boeotia  a  second  time. 
This  time  they  met  with  the  most  signal  success. 
At  the  battle  of  Oenophyta  they  defeated  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  and  ob- 
tained in  opnaequence  fosieatioD  of  Tbebes  and  ol 
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th*  othw  Bowlian  town*.  A  dtmcorataal  tarn  of 
goTwnmnt  wm  utmbluiMd  in  the  diflianiit  eitiea, 
and  the  oli|;wchieal  loden  were  driven  into  exile 
(Thae.  L  108;  Diod.  xi.  81.)  Thi*  itete  of  tbinf^ 
luted  buvlj  Ian  jnn;  the  democnuj  atablisheid 
mt  Tbeine  wu  ili-oondacted  (Arist.  PoL  r.  2. 
S  S);  end  io  B.a  447  the  rariooa  Boaotjaa  ezilee, 
oombioing  their  forces,  nude  thenuelTea  nuuten  of 
OrehenMBDi,  Cheeraneia,  and  some  other  plaoes. 
The  Atheniui  eent  an  annjr  into  Boeotia  nnder  the 
wnnund  of  Tolmidee;  bnt  this  genrral  waa  sUin  in 
hattle,  together  with  nunj  of  his  men,  while  a  still 
larger  Bomber  were  taken  priaonerB.  To  noorer  these 
priaoaars,  the  Athenians  agreed  to  rslinqnish  thar 
power  orer  Thebea  and  the  other  Boeotian  eitiea. 
The demoeratieal  goremments  were  oreithrown;  the 
•ailaa  were  rastoi'ed ;  and  Thebea  again  became  the 
bitter  aosnij  of  Athens.  (Thno.  L  113,  iii.  6S; 
Diod.  xii.  6.)  The  Thefaans  were  indeed  more  anti- 
Atbaniao  than  were  the  Spartans  themaelres,  and 
wen  the  first  to  commenee  the  Peloponnesian  War 
if  their  attempt  to  surprise  FUtaea  in  the  night, 
B.a  441.  The  histoiy  of  this  attempt,  and  of  the 
■absaqnaot  aiege  and  eaptnn  of  the  citj,  bdongs  to 
the  hist«7  cf  Plataea.  rPl.i.TAXA.]  Thranghoat 
the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Thebana  continued  the 
•Gtive  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Athenians ;  and  upon 
ill  dots  aftsr  the  battle  of  Aegoipatami  tbejr  joined 
the  CorintUans  in  urging  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
tetnjr  Athaot,  and  sell  its  popnlatioii  into  slarery. 
(Xen.  All,  ii.  S.  §  19.)  Bat  sow  after  this  event 
the  feelings  of  the  Tbebans  towards  Athens  became 
materiallr  changed  in  oonteqaenoe  of  their  jealoosj 
of  Sparta,  who  had  refuted  ths  allies  all  perticipation 
in  the  spoilt  ef  the  war,  and  who  now  openly  aspired 
tothetopcemtcyofGrsece.  (Plot  Zfis.  S7 ;  Justin, 
tL  10.)  They  oonaequently  viewed  with  boatility 
the  Thir^  Tyrants  at  Athens  aa  the  topporters  of  the 
Spartan  power,  and  gaTe  a  (Keodly  wefcome  to  the 
Athenian  exilst.  It  was  from  Thebea  that  Thrssy- 
boloi  and  the  other  exilea  atarted  npon  their  enter- 
prise of  seising  the  Peiraeena;  and  they  were  snp- 
ported  upon  this  oocaaion  by  Ismenias  and  other 
Thefaan  dtizena.  (Xen.  HtU.  iL  4.  §  a.)  So  im- 
portant waa  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Thebans 
on  this  ooeanon  that  Tbasybulns,  after  hia  snoeeea, 
showed  hit  gratitude  by  dedicating  in  the  temple  of 
Hercnlea  ooloasal  statnea  of  this  god  and  Athena. 
(Pans.  ix.  n.  §  6.) 

The  hostile  feeUnga  of  Thebea  towards  Sparta 
continued  to  increase,  and  aooo  produced  the  most 
important  resnlts.  When  Agenkns  was  erossing 
orer  into  Asia  in  B.C.  397,  in  order  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Peniana,  the  Thebana  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  expedition,  and  they  mdely 
interrupted  Agesilans  when  be  was  in  tlie  act  of 
oSering  taciificea  at  Aulis,  in  imitatian  of  Aga- 
memnon;—an  insult  which  the  Spartan  king  never 
forgave.  (Xen.  Bell  iii.  5.  §  5;  Pint.  At/n.  6; 
Paus.  iiL  9.  §§  3 — 5.)  During  the  aheeiMe  of 
Agetilant  in  Aua,  Tithranstes,  the  satrap  of  Asia 
Minor,  tent  an  envoy  to  Greece  to  diatribnta  large 
sums  of  money  among  the  leaduig  men  in  the 
Gredan  cities,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  make 
war  against  Sparta.  But  liefore  a  coalition  oonld 
be  fbraied  fbr  this  purpose,  a  separate  war  bn^e 
ont  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  called  by  Diodomt 
(xiv.  81)  ths  Boeotian  war.  A  quarrel  having 
aiiten  between  the  Opnntian  Locrians  and  the 
Pfaociana  respecting  a  strip  of  border  land,  the 
Thabaos  espoused  the  cause  of   ths  former  and 
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invadsd  Phoeia.  Thereupon  the  Phodus  isvdii 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaananians,  wbs  wen  deli(tilri 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  avenging  the  tSttat 
they  had  received  from  the  Thebans.  (Xn.  M 
iii.  5.  §§  3 — S;  Pans.  iii.  9.  §  9.)  TbeL»iiae- 
monians  made  acUve  prepantions  to  iindt  Booiii 
Lysander,  who  had  been  fornnost  is  fnmitf 
the  war,  was  to  lay  siege  to  HaSartns,  mda  tie 
walls  of  which  town  Pansanias  was  to  jdi  Im  a 
a  given  day  with  the  nnited  Lacedaomiim  nd 
Prloponnesian  {nrcea.  Thus  menaced,  the  TMrn 
applied  for  assistance  to  their  sndent  enemiai,  tl> 
Atheniana,  who  readily  responded  to  tbcir  tffti, 
though  their  city  was  still  nndefeoded  bjr  nik  dI 
they  had  no  ships  to  resist  the  msritime  pov  i 
Sputa.  (Xen.  Hett.  iiL  5.  §  16;  Dem. deOr.f. 
SS8.)  Orchonnnua,  however,  seised  the  tffit- 
tariij  to  revolt  from  Thebes,  and  joined  Ijnsls 
in  his  attack  upon  Haliartna.  (Xen.A£Ei 
S  17;  Pint  Lyt.  S8.)  The  death  of  Lnnis 
nnder  the  walla  of  Haliartna,  which  was  bDmi  ^ 
the  retreat  of  I^osanias  fhim  Boeotia,  enUiiffii 
the  enemiee  of  Bpaita ;  and  not  only  Atheei.  ha 
Corinth,  Argoa,  and  some  of  tin  other  Gnoaftiia 
joined  Thebet  in  a  leagne  against  Sfsits.  b  tt< 
following  year  (b.  a  S94)  tix  war  was  tnnfan! 
to  the  territory  of  Corinth ;  and  so  poiraftl  •« 
the  oonfaderatea  that  the  I^oedsenionisnt  mS^ 
Agtsihua  from  Asia.  In  the  nxnth  ef  Anal 
Agesilaua  reached  Boeotia  on  his  hooienni  mx^ 
and  found  the  confederate  anny  dren  sp  ii  tit 
pbun  of  Coraosia  to  oppoae  him.  Ths  li^  •>( 
and  centre  of  hia  anny  were  victorunt,  bit  t^ 
Thebans  comidetely  defieated  the  OtdauBa. 
who  formed  the  left  wing.  The  victorioa  Tlsi^ 
now  bced  about,  in  order  to  regain  the  net  of  i^ 
army,  which  bad  retreated  to  Moont  Hdcffi. 
Agesilans  advanced  to  meet  them;  and  the  cesSf 
which  entned  was  one  of  the  most  itnilie  iba 
bad  yet  taken  place  in  Gredan  mrfus.  TV 
Thebans  at  length  sncoeeded  in  bnaf  tbemT 
thraogh,  but  not  withont  great  loss.  This  •«  >^ 
first  time  that  the  Thebana  had  iinglit  s  fitcW 
battle  with  the  SparUns;  and  ths  viloir  vli«^ 
thej  showed  on  this  occasion  was  a  pnliide  tt  i^ 
vietociea  which  wen  aoon  to  overthrew  the  SpBiB 
sopnma^  in  Gneoe.  (Xen.  BA  'f.  i- § 
15— SI.) 

We  hava  dwelt  npoD  theee  events  MSoevW  •> 
length  in  order  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  Ti^ 
power;  bnt  the  subaeqnent  history  mast  be  i^e"" 
mcrebriefly.  After  the  battle  of  Oonmis  the  mi" 
of  events  appssrad  at  first  to  deprive  Thel»  rf  i^ 
sacendency  she  had  lately  acquired.  The  pan' 
Antalddas  (B.a  387),  which  was  randoded  v^ 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  gnartnteed  the  indepeiiiiaa 
rf  all  the  Grecian  dtiea ;  and  though  theThl^ 
first  claimed  to  take  the  oath,  not  in  thoron  >^ 
alone,  but  for  the  Boeotian  oonfedency  is  !">">'< 
they  wen  compelled  by  their  enemy  Agesilast} 
swear  to  the  treaty  for  their  own  dty  sloae,  iuo 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  eoitend  a>i^ 
handed  with  the  whde  power  of  Sparta  oi  ^ 
allia.  (Xen.  BelL  ▼.  1.  §§  32. 33.)  By  tbii  «ik 
the  Thebans  virtually  renounced  their  »»F^ 
over  the  Boeotian  dtiee;  and  Agesilaas  batfaes  » 
stert  all  the  Spartan  power  fir  the  jaf* ' 
weakening  Thebes.  Not  only  was  tbs  indepeadote 
of  the  Boeotian  dtiea  predainied,  and  a  legal  (£^T 
organised  in  each  dty  hostile  to  Thebes  sad  ft"*^ 
aUe  to  Sparta,  hut  i— »—-"-«  ~itiMa  »■• 
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sUtionad  in  Oichonwaiu  and  Thospiae  for  th«  parpoae 
of  OTenwing  Boeotui,4Uid  the  city  of  FUtua  wu  re- 
built to  aerre  a«  an  oatpoet  of  the  Spartan  power. 
(Fana.  ix.  I.  §  4).  A  more  direct  blow  vaa  aimed 
at  the  independence  of  Thebea  in  b.  c.  388  by  the 
aeizure  of  the  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of  the  dtj,  by 
the  Spartan  commander,  Fhoebidas,  assisted  by 
Leontiadee  and  a  party  in  Thebes  favoarabla  to 
Sparta.  Though  Fhoebidas  appears  to  hare  acted 
nndar  secret  orders  from  the  Ephors  (Diod.  xr.  SO; 
Plat.  Agetii  24),  soch  was  the  indignation  excited 
tfarongbont  Greece  by  this  treacherona  act  in  time 
of  peace,  that  the  Ephors  fonnd  it  necegaaiy  to  dis- 
avow Fhoebidas  and  to  remore  him  from  his  com- 
mand; bot  they  took  cars  to  lei^  the  froits  of  hia 
crime  by  retaining  their  ganrison  in  the  Cadmeia. 
(Sen.  HiU.  v.  2.  §  23.)  Many  of  the  leading 
dtizeng  at  Thebea  took  tefoge  at  Athena,  and  were 
received  with  the  same  kindneaa  which  the  Athenian 
exiles  experienced  at  Thebea  after  the  close  of  the 
Feloponneeian  War.  Thebea  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spartan  party  for  three  yean ;  bnt  in  B.  c. 
379  the  Spartan  garrison  was  expelled  from  the 
Cadmeia,  and  the  party  of  Leontiades  OTerthrowo  by 
Pelc^idas  and  the  other  exiles.  The  faistoiy  of 
tbeee  events  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  hen. 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  378)  Thebes  formed 
an  allianoe  with  Athens,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  state  resisted  with  succeea  the  attempts  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  reduce  them  to  subjection;  but 
the  continued  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans, 
and  their  destruction  e  f  the  city  of  Plataea  [Fla- 
taea]  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  and 
finally  induced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sparta,  B.C  371.  This  treaty,  nsually  called 
the  peace  of  Callias  from  the  name  of  the  leading 
Athenian  negotiator,  included  all  the  parties  in  the 
late  war  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebana,  who 
were  thus  left  to  contend  single-handed  with  the 
might  of  Sparta.  It  was  nniversally  believed  that 
Thebes  was  doomed  to  destmctioo;  but  only  twenty 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  all  (jraeoe  was 
astounded  at  the  news  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  their  king  Cleom- 
brotns  slain,  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  command  of 
Epamioondas,  npon  the  &tal  field  of  Lenctra  (b.  c. 
371).  This  battle  not  only  destroyed  the  pres- 
tige of  Sparta  and  gave  Thebes  the  ascendency  of 
Greece,  bat  it  stript  Sparta  of  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  over  whom  she  had  exercised  donuiiion  for 
oenturiee,  and  led  to  the  eatablishmeot  of  two  new 
political  powers  in  the  Feloponneeus,  which  threatened 
her  own  independence.  These  were  the  Arcadian 
confederation  and  the  restoration  of  the  state  of 
Messenia,  both  the  work  of  Epaminondaa,  who  con- 
ducted four  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus,  and  di- 
rected the  councils  of  Thebes  for  the  next  10  years. 
It  was  to  the  abilities  and  genins  of  this  extraordinary 
inan  that  Thebes  owed  her  position  at  the  head  o[ 
the  Grecian  states;  and  upon  his  death,  at  the  battle 
of  Maiitiiiela  (b.  c.  362),  she  lost  the  pre-eminence 
she  had  enjoy«l  since  the  battle  of  Lenctn.  During 
their  supremacy  in  Greece,  the  Thebana  were  of 
coarse  undisputed  masters  of  Boeolia,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  their  power  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  Orchomenns  and  Theepiae,  the  two 
towns  which  had  been  the  most  inimical  to  their 
aathority,  the  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the 
■oath  of  Boeolia.  The  Orchomenians  had  in  b.  c. 
395  openly  joined  the  Spartans  and  fought  oo  their 
mde;  and  the  Thespians  bad  withdrawn  from  the 
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Theban  army  jnst  bafon  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
when  Epaminondaa  gave  permisnon  to  any  Boeotians 
to  retire  who  were  averse  to  the  Theban  carua, 
(Pans,  ix.  13.  $  ^.)  The  Thespians  were  expelled 
from  their  city  and  Boeotia  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  [Thesplab];  and  Orchomenns  in  b.  c. 
368  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans;  the 
male  inhabitants  ware  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  the 
women  and  chiUrsn  ddd  into  shivei7.  [Obcho- 
Mmnw.] 

The  jeakosy  which  Athens  had  folt  towards 
Thebes  before  the  peace  of  Callias  bad  been  greatly 
increased  by  her  subssquent  victories ;  and  the  two 
states  appear  henceforward  in  their  old  condition  of 
hostility  till  they  were  persnaded  by  Demosthenes  to 
imite  their  arms  for  the  porpoee  of  misting  Philip 
of  Hacedon.  After  the  battle  of  Uantineia  their  first 
open  war  was  for  the  poesession  of  Euboea.  After 
the  battle  of  Lenctra  this  islsnd  had  passed  under  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes;  but,  in  B.C.  358,  discon- 
tent having  arisen  against  Thebes  in  several  of  the 
cities  of  Enboea,  the  Thebans  sent  a  powerful  fura 
into  the  isUnd.  The  discontented  cities  applied  for 
aid  to  Athens,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the 
Thebans  were  expelled  from  Enboea.  (Diod.  xvi, 
7 ;  Dem.  (fa  Chorion,  p.  108,  da  Cor.  p.  259,  c 
Ciei^k.  p.  397.)  Shortly  afterwards  the  Thebana 
commanctd  the  war  against  the  Phocians,  usually 
known  as  the  Sacred  War,  and  in  which  almost  all 
the  leading  states  of  Greece  were  eventually  involved. 
Both  Athens  snd  Sparta  supported  the  Phodans,  as 
a  coimterpcnse  to  Thebes,  thongh  they  did  not  reuder 
them  much  effectnal  assistance.  This  war  termi- 
nated, as  is  well  known,  by  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
who  destroyed  the  Fhocian  towns,  snd  restored  to 
Boeotia  Orchomenns  and  the  other  towns  which  the 
Phocians  bad  taken  away  from  them,  b.  c.  346.  Tbs 
Thebans  were  still  the  allies  of  Philip, when  the  lattsr 
seized  Elateia  in  Phocis  towards  the  dose  of  b.o. 
339,  as  preparatory  to  a  march  throngh  Boeotia 
against  Athens,  The  old  feeling  of  ill-will  betweea 
Thebes  and  Athens  still  oontinnsd:  Philip  calculated 
npon  the  good  wiahes,  if  not  the  active  co-operation, 
of  the  Thebans  agamst  their  old  enemies  ;  and  pro- 
bably never  dreamt  of  a  confederation  between  tha 
two  states  as  within  the  range  of  probability.  This 
union,  however,  was  bnnght  about  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  who  was  sent  ss  ambassador  to 
Thebea,  and  who  persnaded  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of 
resiEting  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Philip.  In  the 
following  year  (b.  o.  338)  Philip  defeated  the 
combined  forcee  of  Thebes  and  Athens  at  the  battle 
of  Cbaeroneia,  which  crashed  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
and  made  it  in  reality  a  province  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  On  this  fatal  field  the  Thebans  main- 
tained the  reputation  they  had  won  in  their  battles 
with  the  Spartans ;  and  their  Sacred  Band  was  cat 
to  pieces  in  their  ranks.  The  battle  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Thebes,  which  Philip  treated 
with  great  ssverity.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens 
were  either  banished  or  pnt  to  death ;  a  Ibcedonian 
garrison  was  stationed  in  the  Cadmeia;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  300 
dtizens,  the  partisans  of  Fhilipi  The  Thebana  were 
also  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  over  the  Boeotian 
towna,  and  Orchomenns  and  Plataea  were  restored, 
and  again  filled  with  a  popuktion  hostile  to  Thebes. 
(Diodor.  xvi.  87;  Jnstin,  ix.  4;  Pans.  iv.  87.  |  10, 
ix.  1.  §  8.)  In  the  year  after  Philip's  death  (B.a 
335)  the  Theban  exUes  got  pcaaeesion  of  the  dty, 
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taJBgiil  tt»  Mi^itaiiiii  gHiim  in  A* 
■ad  ioTiiad  the  olfav  Gnebn  «ila  todadm  thtv 
■a»fiJeM«L     Bat    tha   nfUStj  of    Alwranfrrt 
WMMUuiti  ili»»»n«itri  (II  tfatir  piaai.     He  ap- 
pcued  mt  OndMrta*  ia  Bontia,  beta*  aaj  intd-  ' 
Bgenn  had  urircd  of  hu  qnittiBg  the  north.     Be  . 
WW  vilEng  to  allow  the  Thakaaa  aa  oppartagitj  fgr 
nfNBlaBce ;  Bot  ai  his  pfvpaaali  c>  f"^  vRe 
njicted,  ha  finetid  a  gfnnl  aanalt  npoa  tha 
citj.     The  Thetaa  tmopa  ootade  the  gitaa  van 
dinaa  hack,  aad  the  Maeedonans  CBtnad  the  tnrn 
■la^  «ith  thim.     A  dreadfU  earaap  eanad;  ! 
•000  Thehaai  an  arid  ts  haia  hen  ihm,  aad 
aiMlOO  to  haic  haaa  tabs  frisdHn.     The  dean  of 
Hh  ea|aa«l  dtj  wai  nfemd  te  the  Gneiaa  allin 
is  tim  mrnj,  OnhiaiiwiiaM,  Pleliiaai,  Phattaaa, 

deoaMB  nm  hw  beiB  kmani  bcniahaBd.  Tocy 
dnnad  t^  Thihn  ihaaU  be  need  to  the  pwnd, 
«U  the  OBiftiaa  of  the  Cadncia,  which  aw  la 
he  hJHya  Miiailiaiaa  Ijaniwa;  that  tha  ttnify 
•TAxiQriheaUbsfiTidBdameqgtfae  alBn;  aad 
A«d  the  lihiMaala,  naa,  wnaen,  aad  chSdna 
^■■Id  hearid  ai  nanL  ^ua  MBtcnee  waa  canied 
■la  cMcaliai  hf  Ahmadn,  lAekreUed  tha  dw  ta 
Ite  cnaad,  with  Ike  oeefligB  af  Aa  faaoae  of  ria- 
tm  (Ania^JaaiL  L  8,  •;  Dialog  zrn.  IS— 14; 
JMa^  n.  4.)  TMba  wa  thaa  United  oat  i/  tias 
mtf  «f  anna.aal  nanvd  withoat  inhahitaala 
§m  At  mntajmn.  U  b.<x  S15,  Caniato 
^iivtaik  At  iwlHsliM  <K  tht  citf .    Hb  wirited 

^to  of  Ooeea,  aad  wai  aiabMr  iiiiim  ^^» 
JUhaann  mi  alfar  Onoa  Main  ii  the  wok  ef 
mke^MB.  1W  lew  dtf  aeeapid  the  nna  ana 
n  Ihe  an  liiliiijiil  bf  Alnaodn';  aad  the  Oad- 

■lii    iiilPj  f— '" '-     (OMk. 

n.  SS— 54,  7S;  Paaa.  ix.  7.  $  4.)  Thebea  wn 
tain  nfcn  if  Daaalrias,  fint  in  a.  c  S9S,  aad  a 
mndtim  m  tM^hat  on  neh  oecaaiaa  be  aed 
m  ikkiT  "ilk  —dwMiia  (Plot  Dtmtr.  », 
4»:  DW.  xn.  p.  4>1.  ad.  Wtn.) 

>,whB  mittd  Thebn  not  kng  aflarili 
■  hf  CkHBd*.  baa  giT«D  a  vaij  faitenMiag 
ann«rflheci9.  ■  Thchet,*  he  nya  (§  11,  aeq. 
ft  mar),  *ia  ataatad  la  the  centra  of  Boeoda, 
ad  ■  AaM  TOMidbia  aiuunfmence;  its  ale  is 
heal  ibehiTS  onaln,  aad  its  appeaiaan  nkoB?. 
Thesis  aaontha  it  haa  hesa  htdf  nhmk, 
hariac  hsmhne  tan  dertnQrsd,  n  history  rdsta*, 
n  sman  tf  tht  Miinn  ad  haaghtiaen  sf  its 
^blc^a.  b  is  ail  ^apied  br  nating  horm 
aan  it  ■  fhatifaflj  pranded  with  wakr,  aad 
^h^ifc  n  pan  paftans  sni  hills :  it  oaitaina 
ah»  hnnr  (ndns  iha  mf  other  city  ia  Graeee. 
T«a  rms  tm  Ihiaarii  the  towa,  aad  inigale  all 
^  ,i\]  mm  |Wb.  then  is  dn  a  abtanaanais 
0^'iHni«  fiai  the  Cadaaa,  thra*^  ppes, 
^tikthirahrfCkdnas.    Thsbn  ii  a  aat 

fnta^  te  ar«aM>  hnaan,  ik  sndaat  appanaca, 
■ad  il  I  i|aii  T.I  rf  aaiir-  ad  aalandMta. 
fcAcwiiaxhiiiiiii.itis»ns*  ilimmlili  na- 
j,„  fiM  hoc  ^aiittfa  <f  fad,  aad  eoastaadj 
^^  1,  ^i^'od  wMs.  hislhasflneefcnd 
;  mma^  ■■;  MidT.'   Ahhsagh  Dicassidnis 


i^thsiaidnieflha 
t>rthelMs^p,dari«g 
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ia  Ada  paasga  gi«a  ts  IWa  a  oarin  rf 

70  anCa,  he  aaiaga  ia  hii  aa  (Jk  C>n>3| 

iancr  aaiher  is  the  aac  (nt^  n  i^  a 
Bistn  waskn  Aetfteheahndttai^s- 
faer  in  praa  iaeanwct,  it  yiartlrlaaaaa). 
nrta  aial  |_siilisa  intiiili  lla  i<;  iifc  tamn% 
aba  ginaanaoeaaaaf  thcchsoinrtfar^B. 
hilaala,  which  is  too  hng  ts  k  osaai.  s-;^ 
|»iai  all  then  n  aahlF^aadtdndaannho 
asisatnid  fcoad,  aad  ahqs  adra  aat-jc 
aspatn  1^  fgbi^  nihv  tin  If  lii  c 


IVdMahadiuiaadtan 
Gneee.  AAartheCsliofGbtialh.BC  Ml  k=a 
ia  asid  tBhasadestnj«dnihs(lir.^S;7 
which  wa  an  |siihahlj  te  aadeaai  atiu< 
thadtjr.  Ia  esasaqaaas  sf  ikisiafaci 
Ifilhridaln  ia  the  wa^alttitaaSu 
d^rind  it  of  half  ila  leriiMj,  akaft  k  siin 
to  tha  gads,  n  order  n  nsta  eapnaia  fr  a 
haeiag  |dindsnd  tha  taaspfcsat  Ol/iiifa,  r,w-». 
sariDe^  UMin^  the B—  *nia > 
atsnd  ths  laad  la  tha  TTi  '  i  Ihs;  saa -t^Ji 
fnn  this  Uaw  (Faas.ia.7.f(5.t);  b<s.< 
aa  it  ndaesd  ia  the  tins  afliganisiTaea 
thst  Sirabe  aaya  that  it  aa  Sols  aai  Aa  1 1^ 
hge^lLdaS).    bIhstnsrfAii 


tha  baar  pest  rfOe  tswa  daisni.  iJA  *  s- 
eeplinofaetanfin(is.7.{(>  h«)Ka 
af  the  Bsan  Eaniic.  Tkshs  baas  ds  a  <  I 


Asi 
b 
waaa  <f  thai 
GRaa,aad«a  ralibsatsd  ftrlki 
silk  b  .4.1k.  1040  ths  ThAin  mi  #tB!i 
ka  Bavaria  na^arf  Gaa  hi  a 
arilh  pan  haa.  (OsdlSL  pT«.^  Ais. 
PL  SSI,  ad.  Boaa.)  b  A.  ft  1141  At  s?  •* 
ptasdsnd  hftha  N—  sf  autr,aks(89«f 
a  kiga  aanat  of  p)anhr()eeaa.f  Itiiha. 
p.98,ABoaB.)  BaQaasfT>d*,itini^ 
TVhn  ahoat  90  jna  ban,  ifOifa  tf  it  a  c' > 
kiff  city,  1  niaiiiig  MOO  Jai*  ahlriri  r-- 
were  Tai7ehilMBMSialselaisMrfaAaig?« 
ekih  0-  47.  «L  Aahv;  lU?,  Bp^ml^ 
ToLLpL49S,wd.B.p.I»).  TitAai'iMi 
caatsaiad  to  be  estecMd  ena  St  shkr  ^  >: 
were  w«ra  fay  the  aapmaafOnaaiafh  .V 
ottaa,  p.  S97,  ad.  Fans,  p.  609,  ad.  la)  '-^ 
ware,  boacnr,  gndaaDy  ia||iln»<  ^  ^  ' 
aeOy  aad  Italy;  ^ths  hnsf  tbi  «»•> 
fidkmdi7than^dsdnofnib»  tjo"' 
Taita  the  city  an  ^aairadacsd,  ■  an » 
ofFtannn^tethesitssfthsr  ' 


n.  ToTCeBAHr. 
TMn  alaed  aoarfte  hairfax^ 


cdrv  V*"  riw 


iar^-*fc«frty 


parts,  the  asnbn  bag  tks  |tii '3a 
aad  the  aoathnn  ths  tsB^  rf  •••*"C  "IL 
Gncka,  ia  fianriiag  a  «i^r..«i*««'J'.'^!^ 
when  these  wn  a  aliisl«da^|»rfy", 
a  hiU  nstarsOy  dUuaflls,  whiA  np«  "VV 
eanrtadiatoaacnadt.  TWypaJ??*]" 
a  pniti.  whid. aaidasaad ■b"«;»[^ 
aad  which  aaaothviaadaditr^'"*"^ 
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jreat  Hiiittiif  from  it.  But  u  Boaotia  En 
two  aau,  titt  fiiOQdera  of  Thebea  choae  • 
he  oentn  of  the  coantry,  where  water  wis 
tifnl,  and  where  the  natnie  of  the  gnxind 
imbly  adapted  for  defence.  The  hill,  npon 
e  town  stands,  rises  aboat  150  feet  above 
i,  and  lies  about  9  miles  nortbwaid  of  the 
art  of  the  ridge.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  two  small  rivets,  distant  fhan  each  other 
or  7  stadia,  and  which  nm  in  snch  deep 
IS  to  form  a  natural  defence  on  either  side 
ij.  Theee  rirers,  which  rise  a  little  south 
i^,  and  Sow  northward  into  the  plain  of 
ire  the  celebrated  streams  of  lamenus  and 
Setween  them  flows  a  smaller  stream,  which 
be  citj  into  two  parts,  the  western  dirision 
g  the  Csdmeia*,  and  the  southern  the  hill 
and  the  Ampheion.  This  middle  torrent 
Caopna  hj  Leake,  but  mora  correctlj  Stro- 
llim.  Bgam.  m  JM.  76)  by  Forchhammer. 
tpns  is  a  todent  flowing  from  the  town 
xti  contributing  to  ibnn  the  Ismenns,  whence 
ectlj  described  b;  the  Scholiast  on  Nicander 
ame  aa  the  Ismeons.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404 ; 
Theriae.  889,  with  SchoL)  The  thrse 
of  Ismcnus,  Dirce,  and  Strophia  unite  in 
a  below  the  city,  to  which  Callimaehus 
ipears  to  allude: — 

i(  re  3nfibi  re  /M^s^tfii^ifcr  Ixsvinu 
■(veS  x^  worpdt. 

niddk  torrent  is  rarelj  mentiooed  by  the 
nitera;  and  the  Ismenoa  and  Dirce  are  the 
alladad  to  when  Thebes  is  called  tt*iraiu>$ 
[Euripi  StffL  628;  camp,  i^oen.  825. 
5,  Here  Fur.  S7S.)  Both  the  Ismenns 
»,  though  so  celebrated  in  anliqnitj,  are 
but  torrsDta,  which  are  only  fnll  of  water  in 
ler  after  heaTy  raina.  The  Ismenns  is  the 
stream,  now  called  Ai  Tdma,  which  rises 
clear  and  copious  fountain,  where  the  small 
>f  St.  John  stands,  from  which  the  river  de- 
I  name.  This  fbnntun  was  called  in  anti- 
elia,  who  was  represented  aa  the  mother  of 
:  and  Tenems,  the  hero  of  the  plun  which 
snns  inundates.  It  was  sacred  to  Ares,  who 
d  to  have  stationed  a  dragon  to  guard  it. 
>ch.  BgmM.  m  DeL  80;  Spanheim,  ad  he; 
yth.  xi.  6;  Pans.  iz.  10.  §  5;  Forchhammer, 
»,  p.  1 1 3.)  The  Dirce  is  the  western  stream, 
lied  Flalti6tina,  which  rises  from  several 
IS,  and  not  from  a  single  one,  like  the  Is- 

A  coosideiable  quantity  <i  the  water  of  the 
(tuo  is  DOW  diverted  to  supply  the  fountains 
town,  and  it  is  represented  as  the  purest  of 
eban  streams;  and  it  appeara  to  have  been 
uded  in  antiquity  likewise.  Judging  from  the 
I  bestowed  npon  it  by  the  poets,  dhyrhr 
'ind.  Itthm.  tL  109,  aoAXl^^i.  Itikm.  viit 
ep  AipKiuor  wirpa^irraTow  mtfioruv,  Aeech. 
■  Tkeb.  307 ;  KoMjwiniUK,  Eurip.  Photo. 
liifuniT  fSfia  XniK^r,  Here  Fur.  578.) 
ugh  the  podtioD  of  Tbebea  and  of  its  cde- 

streams  is  certain,  almost  every  point  con- 
vitfa  its  topography  is  more  or  less  doubtfuL 
other  cities  of  Greece,  which  have  been  inha- 
Mntinuously,  most  oC  the  ancient  buildings 
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he  western  dMsioo  contains  two  eminences, 
«  question  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  Cad- 
till  be  diicBMed  bdow. 


have  disappeared;  bat  nowhere  has  this  taken  place 
more  completely  than  at  Thebes.  Mot  a  eingle  trace 
of  an  ancient  building  remains;  and  with  ths  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scattered  remains  of  architecture 
and  scalptuie,  and  some  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls,  there  is  nothing  but  the  site  to  indicate  where 
the  ancient  laty  stood.  In  the  absence  of  all  ancient 
monuments,  there  must  necessarily  be  great  uncer- 
tainty; and  the  three  writers  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  npon  the  spot,  differ  so  widely,  that 
Leake  places  the  ancient  city  to  the  south  of  the  Cad- 
meis,  and  Ulijchs  to  the  north  of  it,  while  Forch- 
hammer supposes  both  the  western  heights  between 
the  Strophia  and  the  Dirce  to  have  been  iu  a  certain 
sense  the  Cadmsia,  and  the  lower  dty  to  have  stood 
eastward,  between  the  Strophia  and  the  Ismenns, 
In  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  independ- 
ent judgment  upon  the  snbject  without  a  penooal 
inspection  of  the  site,  we  have  adopted  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Forchhammer,  which  aeema  oonsistant  with 
the  statements  of  the  andsnt  writeiB. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  Theban  topography 
is  the  position  of  the  seven  celebrated  Theban  gatea. 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Homer  (e4(i|>  ^*  Irrmti- 
Awa,  Od.  XL  863)  and  Hesiod  ^trrinKos  S^fi}, 
Op.  161);  and  their  names  an  given  by  seven  difih* 
rent  authore,  whoae  stataments  will  be  mors  easily 
compared  by  consulting  ths  following  table.  The 
numeral  represents  the  order  in  which  the  gates  ara 
mentioned  by  each  writer.  The  fint  line  gives  the 
names  of  the  gates,  the  second  the  names  of  the  Ar- 
give  chiefs,  the  diird  the  emblems  upon  their  shields, 
and  the  fourth  the  names  of  the  Theban  chiob, 

Noonns  derignates  five  of  the  gates  by  the  namea 
of  the  gods  and  the  planets,  and  to  the  other  two,  to 
which  he  gives  the  names  of  Electiaa  and  Oncaea, 
he  also  adds  their  poeition.  Hyginos  calls  the  gates 
by  the  names  of  the  daughten  of  Amphion;  and 
that  of  Ogygia  alone  agrees  with  thcee  in  the  other 
writers.  But,  <<i«nii««iiig  the  statemsnts  of  Noo- 
nns and  Hyginus,  whoae  authority  is  of  no  value 
upon  snch  a  question,  we  find  that  tJie  remaining  five 
writen  agree  as  to  the  names  of  all  the  seven  gates, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  which  will  be  pointed 
out  presently.  The  positioo  of  three  of  the  gatea 
is  qnite  clear  from  the  description  of  Fausanias  alone. 
These  ara  the  Elbctbae,  Proetides,  and  Nei- 
TAE.  Pausaniss  says  that  Electrae  is  the  gate 
by  which  a  traveller  fiom  Flataea  enters  Thebes  (ix. 
8.  §  6);  that  there  is  a  hill,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  gate,  sacred  to  Apollo^  called  the  Ismenian,  since 
the  river  Ismenns  nms  in  this  direction  (ix.  10.  §  3); 
and  that  on  the  left  hand  of  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  a  house,  whera  it  wss  said  that  Amphitryon  lived, 
which  is  followed  by  an  account  of  other  andent  mo- 
numents on  the  Cadmeia  (ix.  1 L  §  1).  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  tlie  gate  Electiae  was  m  the  south  df  the 
city,  between  the  hilb  Ismenins  and  Cadmeia.  The 
gate  Proetides  was  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
city,  since  it  led  to  Chalcis  (ix.  18.  §  1).  The  gate 
Neitas  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  city,  since 
it  led  to  Onchestus  and  Delphi;  end  the  river  which 
Pausanias  crossed,  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  IXroe  (ix.  25.  §§  1, 3,  iz.  26.  §  5).  The  names 
of  theee  three  gstee  are  the  same  in  all  the  five 
writere:  the  manuscripts  of  Apollodoms  have  the 
cormpt  word  'Ox>^tS<u,  which  has  been  altered  by 
the  editors  mto  'OyxMas,  instead  of  N^itoi,  whidi 
was  the  reading  snggested  by  Person  (ad.  Enripb 
\Phoen.  1150),  and  adopted  by  Vskkenaer.  (See 
'  Unger,  Tlitbaia  ruradoxa,  vd.  i.  p.  313.) 
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Anoroim. 
B(iite.Tli.SM. 

BUKIPtDBi. 
Phoenln.lin. 

PAUuxua. 

IZ.t.{«. 

APOLLODOBUi. 

in.*.{«. 

StATm. 

ThebhTiix. 

8BS.WN- 

ITonva. 
«.a<ilt 

HTeom.! 

1.  naaiT^iit. 

1,  n^aiT{l«t. 

1,  IIs*tT«tt.:S.  npaijlStt. 

a.uui,»,«. 

i.Proetidea.S.Zq>^(r). 
ef.ScboL 
I^eoph.  IWt. 

iMyoatB. 

KcMMJf. 

1,  'BA<KTp><. 

(.  -HA^XTpat. 

6bBl«etT»«. 

«.-BXfaT)M>. 

Camksk. 

J.   l(l(iT«U 

■Bt*»«A«. 

1.  N4iT>b 
'AraAirr^. 

S.  N<fT«i. 
(■ErmOJif) 

1  Mai  t»a.       1.  •Fw«i»«r  (f).  ItMjmnL 
Bteocta. 

«.  Kpifraiai. 
nsA»nic^. 

■■TM«A4f> 

4  Kp^raiat. 

T.  Kpi|rt<«t. 

7.  Oulmink 
SlroAea. 

Hanoeeeio. 
Haamoii.z.6SL 

(it   irwtfiar 

OaiA 

1 

7.  *OyUy  lat. 

ft,  *Oy^Y^>^ 

1-  OK78iB& 

Oraon. 
EcUoD.x.«M. 

7.  Xftmrn. 

QTOi- 

6.'0>i»A«t*tf. 
AmMtik. 

t.'0^oXi>«ci 
T»Mt. 

vtvl* 

l.'0(ioA«t<ic 

■Aipurm. 

S.  Homalcida. 
HMmoo. 

l.-A4«Ml«it(. 

ChM. 

1 

■BnM*4c. 

'Atpwrm. 

(•AifMurrac.) 

noAvnuciie. 

I.  Hypdatae. 
SiirjiuBdoiL 

S-ApM. 

Of  tfaa  othar  bat  gataa,  tba  Hamoloidea  b  tin 
tba  •ama  in  all  tha  At*  writan.  Of  the  nmaining 
three  Aaaohylna  doaa  not  mention  their  proper 
namM,  bnt  apedfiea  two  bj  their  locality,  one  aa 
near  the  temple  <t  Athena  Onca,  and  the  other  aa 
the  Northern  gaU  (fiof^uat  riKu),  and  deecribea 
the  kit  8im|dr  u  the  Seventh  gate.  The  namea 
of  theae  three  gataa  are  neaiij  th«  lame  in  the  other 
fonr  writera,  the  one  near  the  temple  of  Athena 
Onca  being  called  Cnnaeae.  and  in  Sutins  Colmina 
Direaea,  the  Northern  gate  Ogygiae,  and  the  Seventh 
gate  Hypeistaa, — Euiipidea,  however,  also  giving  the 
name  of  Seventh  to  the  laat  .mentioned  gate. 

Having  deacribed  the  poaition  of  the  Eleebae, 
ProetidM,  and  Neitae,  it  remaina  to  apeak  of  the 
poaition  of  the  other  four,  which  we  ahall  take  in 
the  order  of  Aeaehylna.  The  fourth  gate  waa  pro- 
bably ritoated  on  the  western  aide  of  the  dty,  and 
waa  called  Cranaeae,  becaiue  it  was  near  one  of  the 
foantaina  of  Diroe,  now  called  IIopowiSpT',  aitaated 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  liver.  Near  that  fimn- 
tain  waa  a  hill,  called  by  the  Greeks  ISyaoi,  whence 
Athena  derived  the  name  of  Onca.  Aooordinirly 
Statins,  in  calling  the  fourth  gate  Cnlraina  Dir- 
eaea, connects  both  the  fountain  and  the  hill.  Non- 
nns,  who  calla  this  gate  Oncaea,  describes  it  at  the 
same  time  as  situated  towarda  the  west.  It  is 
nanally  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Hesychins,  that 
the  Oncaean  gate  is  the  same  aa  the  Ogygisnj  but 
this  identification  throws  everything  into  confmuon, 
while  the  change  of  three  letters,  ptopoeed  by  Forch- 


hammer,  brings  the  statement  of  HesyefaiBS  isti 
accordance  with  the  other  writera.  ^Oysn  'AA^ 
T&t  'Oycolai  [instead  of  'Diyvyiai\  wfikot  iJrfa, 
L  e.  Aeech.  Sept  c.  Tkeb.  486.) 

The  fifth  gate  was  called  Ogygian  finm  (^Tgai, 
the  moet  ancient  king  of  Thebo,  in  whrne  tins  the 
deluge  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Now  tbeie  is  aa 
part  of  Tbsbea  more  expoaed  to  innodatica  than  th« 
ncffth  of  the  city  between  the  gatoa  Neitaa  and  Pns- 
tidea,  where  the  torrent  Strophia  dcBoends  into  tba 
plain.  Here  we  may  probably  plaoe  tfaa  Ogyipaa 
gate,  which  Aeschylos  calls  the  Kocthem,  ftaa  its 
poaition. 

The  exact  poaition  of  the  sixth  gate,  called  Hcsdo- 
loides,  and  of  the  seventh,  dedgnated  by  its  sombe 
in  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  bnt  by  the  naiiie  of 
Hypeistae  in  the  other  writers,  is  doubtful.  Feceii- 
hammer  maintaina  that  these  gates  wm  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  one  en  either  side  of  the 
gate  Electrae;  bnt  none  cf  his  argnmenta  an  on- 
clusive;  and  the  position  of  these  agates  most  be  iA 
uncertain.  Paosanias  relates  that,  after  the  Tiet«y 
of  the  Epigoni  at  Glisaa,  some  of  the  Tfaefaans  fled 
to  Homole  in  Thessaly;  and  that  the  gate,  thim^h 
which  the  exiles  re-entered  the  dty,  when  ibey  v<n 
recalled  by  Thersander,  was  named  the  HamobUes, 
from  Homole  in  Thessaly  (ix.  8.  §§  6,  7).  Foich- 
hammer  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  snppcbcd 
that  the  exiles  entered  the  city  by  the  same  pte  !>y 
whic^  they  quitted  it;  and  aa  the  gate  kuiing  to 
Glisas  must  have  been  either  in  the  aontJieni  or 
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eastern  side  of  the  city,  the  gate  Homoloides  most 
hare  been  on  the  sontbern  side,  u  the  Froetides  ky 
towards  the  east.  Bat  this  is  mere  conjectnre;  aiid 
Leake  supposes,  with  quite  as  much  probability,  that 
the  Homoloides  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
city,  since  the  Thebans  would  re-enter  the  city  in 
that  direction  on  their  rvtam  from  Homole. 
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The  divisions  of  the  city,  and  its  monuments,  of 
which  Pausaniaa  has  giren  a  full  description,  most 
be  treated  more  briefly.  The  city,  as  already  re- 
marked, was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  torrent 
Strophia,  of  which  the  western  half  between  the 
Strophia  and  the  Dirce  wa.^  the  Cadmeia,  while  the 
eastern  half  between  the  Stiopliia  and  the  Ismenui 


PLAK   or  THEBES  FBOM  FORCnHAimSB. 


I.  Temple  of  the  Ismenlan  Apollo. 
3.  Mrlfa,  the  foantain  of  the  limenui. 
S.  Athena  Oncsi 
4    Fountain  of  Dlr«e.    Paraporll. 

5.  Theatre  and  Temple  of  Dlonnui. 

6.  Monument  of  Amphlon  and  Zethus. 
T.  Fountain  of  St.  Theodore. 

8.  Sjrma  Antigonae. 
VOL.  n. 


9.  Houie  of  Pindar. 
A  A.  Raid  to  Platan. 
BB.  Road  to  Lpuctra. 
C  C.  Raid  to  Tanagra. 
DO.  Road  to  Chalclt. 
BB.  Road  to  Acrxephnlnm. 
FF.  Road  to  Thnplae. 
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wai  the  lonnr  ettj  (4  mint  r^i),  laid  to  have 
baen  added  by  AmpliioD  and  Zathiu.  (P*ui.  ix.  5. 
$§  2,  6.)  The  CadiaHi  ii  again  diridad  bjr  a  alight 
dapraiiiioo  mar  tba  foantaiii  of  Diraa  and  the  Cra- 
iianin  gate  into  two  hilla,  of  which  the  lai^ger  and 
the  higher  one  to  the  aouth  was  the  aciopoUi 
proper,  and  wai  called  the  Cadmeia  laa'  i(oxh', 
while  the  norlhem  hill  formed  the  agora  of  the 
acn^nlia  (rii>  ixpow^MM  ir/opi,  Paua.  ix.  lit. 
§  3).  The  aaitern  half  of  the  citj  waa  alao  difidad 
between  the  Strophia  and  the  Itmeuna  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  eoalhem  ooniisted  of  the  hill  Ixmenins, 
and  the  northern  of  aereral  minor  eminances,  known 
nadar  the  general  name  of  Amphekn.  {'Ait^ioy, 
^  Arriaii,  Anak.  L  8.)  AoMhylns  deacribes  the  tomb 
«f  AmphisB  ■•  Handing  near  the  northern  gate. 
(Bs^^auut  wiKta  rifittr  icai'  uMr  Aiayvm 
'Aftiiim,  Sift,  c  Tieb.  538.)  Heooe  Thebes  ooo- 
■iilad  of  foor  parts,  two  bela^:ing  to  the  acropolis, 
and  two  to  the  lowar  dtjr,  tiM  former  being  the 
•eropolis  proper  and  the  agora  of  the  acropolia,  and 
the  latter  being  the  hill  Ismaniaa  and  tbe  Ampbeioo. 
Pauaaniaa,  laaTing  Potniae,  entered  Thebes  on  the 
sooth  bf  the  gate  Electraa,  before  which  he  noticed 
the  Poljandriom,  or  tomb  of  the  Thebans  who  fall 
fighting  against  Alexander.  (Pans.  iz.  8.  §§  S,  4,  7, 
iz.  IOi§I.)  The  explanation  of  ForchhanuQer  that 
Alexander  laid  siege  to  the  city  on  the  aonth,  and 
that  he  did  not  retnm  £ram  the  gate  Electrae  to 
the  Proetides,  aa  Leake  snpposes,  seems  the  most 
probable.  AcocnUngly  the  double  lines  of  circnm- 
Tallaiion,  which  the  Thebans  erected  against  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia,  must  hare 
been  to  the  (oaUi  of  the  city  aroand  the  chief  gales 
of  the  Cadmeia.  (See  Arrian,  i.  7,  8.)  Upon  enter- 
ing the  eitj  thnnigb  the  gate  Electrae,  Fanaanias 
notices  the  hill  Ismenius  sacred  to  Apollo,  named 
from  the  river  Ismenna  flowing  bj  it  (ix.  10.  §  2). 
Upon  the  hill  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  oontaining 
aareial  monuments  enomeraled  bj  Paoaanias.  This 
temple  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Pindar  and  Hen>- 
dotos,  both  of  whom  apeak  of  ^e  tripods  situated  in 
its  tnasury.  (Pind.  i^tA.  zi.  7,  seq.j  Herod.  T.  59.) 
Above  the  Ismenium,  Psauaniaa  noticed  the  fountain 
of  the  Ismenna,  aaerad  to  Aras,  and  guarded  bjr  a 
dragon,  the  name  of  which  fountain  waa  Malia,  as 
we  liave  already  seen  (ix.  10.  §  5). 

Next  Pausanias,  begiuning  again  fiom  the  gate 
Electrae,  turns  to  the  left  and  enters  the  Cadmeia 
(ix.  11.  §  I,  aeq.).  He  does  not  mention  the  aero- 
pulis  by  name,  but  it  la  evident  from  the  list  of  the 
monntnents  which  he  gives  that  he  waa  in  the  Cad- 
meia. He  enumeratee  the  house  of  Amphitryon, 
containing  the  bedchamber  of  Alcmena,  isaid  tu  have 
been  the  work  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  ;  a  mo- 
nnment  of  the  children  of  Hercului  hy  Megan  ;  the 
stone  called  Sophronister;  the  temple  of  Hercules 
('Hf>d«A<ioi',  Arrian,  ^tuii.  i.  8);  and,  near  it,  a 
gymnasium  and  stadinm,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
this  God;  and  above  the  Sophronister  an  altar  of 
ApoUo  Spodina. 

Pansanias  next  came  to  the  depression  between  the 
acropolis  and  the  agon  of  the  Cadmeia,  where  he 
noticed  an  altar  and  statue  of  Athena,  bearing  the 
Phoenician  surname  of  Onga  C^TfOt  <"  Onca 
COyma)  according  to  other  authorities,  and  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Cadmus  (iz.  13.  §  3).  We 
know  from  Aeschylus  that  there  vras  originally  a 
temple  of  Athena  Onca  in  this  locality,  which  stood 
outaode  tlw  city  near  one  of  the  gatea,  whence  the 
goddeas  waa  called  iyx^xroJus,    Siome  derived  the 
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name  fhm  a  villsga  named  Onca  or  Oocae.  (Aeseh. 
Sept  e.  Theb.  163,  487,  501,  with  SchoL;  S/OmL 
•a  Emr^M.  Phom.  1069  ;  Steph.  B.  (.  *.  'Ornuu; 
Haqrch.  «.  r.  '0>kiu  ;  Scbd.  ad  Pmd.  <X.  n.  39, 
48;  Tieliea,(Kf  Z^eopAnin.  1225;  Pbarocinu, a t; 
'Oyicai.)  Sophocles  alao  speaks  of  two  temples  it 
Athena  at  Thebes  (rpit  UaWiias  takait  rna, 
Otd.  Tfr.  SO),  in  one  of  which,  mKi-nrAing  to  lit 
Scholiast,  she  waa  somamed  Uncaea,  and  ia  tls 
other  Ismenia.  In  the  valley  between  the  two  bib, 
then  are  still  the  reuiaina  of  an  aqoedoct,  partly 
tmder  and  partly  above  ground,  to  which  Dicaeaieliu 
refen  {fiifrrai  ti  ni  kmh  nit  Ka^^iu  Buf 
kfaAt  ilk  ntKlfmr  ieyd/urom,  L  c.) 

In  the  agora  of  the  Cadmeia  the  hooae  of  CaAiM 
ia  ssid  to  have  stood;  and  in  thia  phce  were  tiwn 
roina  of  the  bedchamber  of  Hannonia  and  Semdc; 
atatoea  of  Dionysus,  of  Pranomns,  the  caiehaui 
muajcian,  and  of  Epaminondas;  a  temple  at  Aaaaa; 
the  place  where  Teirasias  obaerved  the  ffgkt  rf 
birds;  a  temple  of  Fortnne ;  three  wooden  >una 
of  Aphrodite,  with  the  snmamaa  of  Urania,  P>a4e- 
mus,  and  Apostnphia;  and  a  tempk  of  Denta 
Thesmophoma.    (Paoa.  iz.   12.  §§  3 — S,  ix.  It. 

§S  >-5.) 

Craasing  the  bnent  Strophia,  Pamaaaiaa  saw  atn 
the  gate  Proetidea  the  theatre  vrith  the  temple  af 
Dion}-sns  (ix.  16.  §  6).  In  this  part  of  the  ci^.  u 
which  Forehhammer  givee  the  name  of  Ampiwwiii 
the  fbllawing  monuments  are  mentioned  bf  Pava- 
nias  (ix.  16.  §  7,  ix.  17.  §§  1 — t):  rains  of  tbe 
house  of  Lycus  and  a  monument  of  Seoele ;  nan- 
menta  of  the  children  of  Amphioo  ;  a  temple  of  Ar- 
temis Endeia,  and,  near  it,  stauies  of  ApoDo  Boe- 
dromina  and  of  Hermes  Agoraeus ;  the  fnnenl  pile 
(wvpd)  of  the  children  of  Amphion,  distaat  b>if  a 
stadium  from  their  tombs;  two  aiatoes  of  Aibais 
Zosteria;  and  the  monnment  of  Zethus  and  A™;**", 
being  a  mound  of  earth.  As  the  lower  c^  was  de- 
serted in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  he  does  not  maetm 
the  agora;  but  then  is  do  donbt  that  it  ooataioed  ok, 
if  not  mors,  since  Sophocka  speaks  of  seveial  i^ene 
(Oei  2y.  20). 

Outside  the  gata  Proetides,  on  the  road  to  Chil- 
ds,  Pansanias  names  the  monuments  of  Uelanippas, 
Tydens,  and  the  sons  of  Oedipos,  and  15  stadia 
beyond  the  latter  the  moonment  of  Teiraias.  ftaaa- 
nias  also  mentious  a  tomb  of  Hector  and  meof  Aspbo- 
dicus,  at  the  fountain  Oedipodeia,  which  is  peibapt 
the  modem  fountain  of  St.  Tkaodorc  On  the  sane 
road  waa  the  village  Teumessns.  (Pans.  iz.  18,  ix. 
19.  §  1.)  After  deacribing  die  road  to  Oaaiat, 
Pansanias  returns  to  the  gate  Froeiidea,  coIakM 
which,  towards  the  N.,  was  the  gymnasium  of  Iii1sb>, 
a  stadium,  the  beroam  of  lolaus,  and,  beyond  ibs 
stadium,  the  hippodrome,  containing  the  mamuoeit 
of  Pindar  (iz.  23.  §§1,2).  Pansanias  then  oooiei 
to  the  road  leading  from  the  Ogygian  or  Nocthoa 
gate,  to  Acraeplminm,  after  following  which  be  re- 
turns to  the  city,  and  enumerates  the  ol^ects  oa1y«le 
the  gate  Meitae.  Here,  between  liie  gate  and  tld 
river  Dirce,  wen  the  tomb  of  Menoeoeoa,  the  son  uf 
Clean,  and  a  monument  marking  the  sput  where  ti>e 
two  sons  of  Oedipos  slew  each  other.  The  whole  ti 
this  locality  was  called  the  Synma  (2v)v<a)  of  Anti- 
gone, because,  being  unable  to  carry  the  deal  body 
of  her  brother  Folynices,  sh4  dragged  it  to  the  fiu>»- 
nal  pile  of  Kteoelea.  On  the  oppodle  aide  of  iba 
Dirce  were  the  ruins  of  the  boose  of  Piodar,  and  a 
temple  of  Dindymene  (ix.  25.  §§  1 — 3).  Baaaaias 
then  appears  to  have  tetnmed  tu  the  gale  iieitaeaBd 
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followed  the  ncd  which  nn  firom  tbia  gmta  to  On- 
chntoi.  He  fint  mestioiu  a  temple  of  Themu,  then 
temple*  of  the  Fatee  and  of  Zeoa  Aj^onieiu,  and,  a 
little  farther,  a  statne  of  Hercolea,  iumamed  Bhino- 
coloates,  becanae  he  hen  cnt  off  the  noeea  of  the 
heralds  of  Orchomenna.  Twentj-fire  stadia  beyond 
waa  the  grove  of  Demetar  Cabeiria  and  Feraephone, 
■ad  7  Itadia  farther  a  tample  of  the  Cabeiri,  to  the 
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right  of  which  waa  the  Tenerio  plain,  and  to  the 
leift  a  road  which  at  the  end  of  SO  stadia  condactod 
to  Thespiae  (iz.  SS.  §  S,  iz.  36.  §§  1, 6). 

(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  218,  seq.,  t<A. 
IT.  p.  573,  seq. ;  Ulriclu,  Topogn^hie  von  Theben, 
in  AbianA  der  Soger.  Abad.  p.  413,  seq.  1841  ; 
Vaga,  Thebaaa  Paradoxa,  1839 ;  Forehiummer, 
Topograpkia  Tkebanm  Beptcfflamm,  Kiliae, 
1854.) 
THEBAE  COBSICAK  [Cobsbia,  Na  S.] 
THEBAE  PHTHICTIDES  or  PHTHIAE  (65- 
«iu  al  teiAriSet,  Potyb.  T.  99;  Stnib.  ix.  pt  433; 
Thebae  Phthiae,  Liv.  xzxiL  33),  an  important  town 
of  Phthiotis  in  Thessalj,  was  situated  in  the  north- 
easteni  comer  of  this  district,  near  the  sea,  and  at 
the  distance  of  300  stadia  from  Larissa.  (Poiyb. 
L  e.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  liisd,  but  it  was  at 
■  later  time  the  most  important  maiitims  city  in 
Thessaly,  till  the  foondation  of  Oemetrias,  by  Deme- 
trias  Poliorcetes,  aboat  B.  c.  290.  ("  Thebas  Fbthias 
nnam  maritimom  emporium  fuisse  quondam  Thes- 
salis  qoaestnosmn  et  fugifemm,"  Lit.  zzxix.  25.)  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  282,  as  the  only  Thessa- 
lian  citj,  except  Pelinnaeam,  that  did  not  take  part 
in  the  Lamiae  war.  (Diod.  zriii.  11.)  In  the  war 
between  Deioetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Cassander,  in  b.  o 
302,  Thebes  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cassander. 
(Diod.  zx.  Iia)  It  became  at  a  later  time  the 
chief  posaessioD  of  the  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them,  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrias,  who  changed 
its  name  into  Philippopolis.  (Polyb.  t.  99,  100; 
Diod.  zxvL  p.  51 3,  ed.  Wesseling.)  It  was  attacked 
by  the  consul  Flamininns,  prerious  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoecepbalse,  B.  a  1 97,  but  without  success.  (Ut. 
zzziii.  5;  Polyb.  ZTiii.  2.)  After  the  defeat  of  Phi- 
lip, the  name  of  Philippopolis  was  gndnally  dropped, 
though  both  names  are  used  by  LiTy  in  namting 
the  transactions  of  the  year  B.  c.  185.  (Lir.  zzziz. 
25.)  It  continned  to  exist  nnder  the  name  of 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  the  Bomim  Empire,  aud  is 
mentioned  by  Uieioclea  in  the  nzth  century. 
("  Thebae Theasalae,"  Plin.  t.  8.  s.  15;  eqCw  *eui- 
TiSos,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  17;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Hierocl. 
p.  648,  ed.  Wess.)  The  mins  of  Thebes  are  situated 
upon  a  height  half  a  mile  to  the  nonh-east  ol  Ab- 
KetjeL  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towen, 
both  of  the  town  and  citadel,  Mill  ezist;  and  the 
ciroomferenoe  is  between  2  and  3  miles.  The 
theatre,  of  which  (mly  a  small  part  of  the  exterior 
circnlar  wall  of  the  cares  remains,  stood  about  the 


centre  of  the  ci^,  looking  towards  the  sea.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  toI.  It.  p.  358.) 

THEBAIS.     [Thbbab  Aioypn.] 

THEBE  (84St)),  a  famous  sncient  town  in  Mysia, 
at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Flacios,  which  is  often 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  goTsmed  by  Eetion,  the 
father  of  Andromache  (IL  i.  366,  vi.  397,  xxii.  479); 
The  town  is  said  to  hare  been  destroyed  during  the 
Trojan  War  by  Achilles  (/I  ii.  691 ;  Sti»b.  ziiL  pp. 
584,  585,  612,  foil )  It  most  haTe  been  rastorad 
after  its  first  destmction,  bnt  it  was  decayed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  and  when  Pliny  (r.  32)  wrote  it 
had  entirely  disappearsd.  The  beli^  of  some  of  the 
andent  grammarians  (Etym.  M.  s.  r.;  Didym.  ad 
Horn.  IL  L  336;  Disc,  ad  Hetiod.  Sen*.  49;  and 
Eustath.  ad  Bom.  II  ii.  691)  that  Thebe  was  only 
another  name  for  Adramyttium,  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  express  testimony  of  the  best  writers. 
Zenophon  {Anab.  TiL  8.  §  7)  places  it  between 
Antandrus  and  Adramyttium,  and  Strabo,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  between  Adramyttium  and  Carina, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  tS  the  former. 
(Comp.  Pomp.  MeU,  i.  18;  Steph.  B.«.  v.)  Al- 
though this  town  perished  at  an  early  period,  its  name 
remained  celebrated  thronghoat  antiquity,  being  aU 
tached  tp  the  neighboariog  plain  {Wfins  xctior, 
Campns  Thebsnus),  which  was  famed  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  was  often  raTaged  and  plundered  by  the 
different  armies,  whom  the  events  of  war  braoght 
into  this  part  of  Asia.  (Herod,  vii.  42;  Xenoph. 
Ic;  Strab.  ziii.  p.  688;  Liv.  zzzvii.  19.)  Ste- 
phanos B.  («.  «.)  mentions  another  town  of  this 
name  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Miletns  in 
Asia  Minor.  [1^  &] 

THECHES  (e^xilOi  00°  of  ^<>  highest  points  of 
Moont  Paiyadm  in  Pontus,  south-east  of  Trapezns, 
en  the  borders  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ma- 
croDcs.  Fronv  it  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  for  the  first  time  descried  the  distant 
Eozine.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  21.)  Diodonu 
Sicolns  (ziv.  29)  calls  the  mountain  X^rioc  jfpot ; 
bat  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  TeUeh.  (Bitter, 
Erdkmde,  ii.  p.  768.)  [L.  &1 

THECOA.  [TzKOAH.] 

THEGAmiSSA.  [Mbsbeicia,  p.  342,  b.] 

THEl'SOA (ecio-iJa:  Eth.  Bturoitnis').  1.  A  towa 
of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria  or  Parrhasia,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Mt.  Lycseus,  called  after  the 
nymph  Theisoa,  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zens.  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Megalopolis  open  the 
foundation  of  the  hitter  city.  Leake  places  it  at  the 
castle  of  St.  Helen  above  Laedha.  Boss  discovered 
some  ancient  remains  N.  of  Andritzana,  which  he 
conjectures  may  be  those  cf  Theisoa.  (Pans.  viiL 
38.  §§  3,  9,  TiiL  27.  §  4;  Stepli.  B.  «.  «.;  Leake, 
Jforea, tdL  ii. p.  315, Pe{(>pome5iaca, p.  154;  Ross, 
Reietn  «m  Pelopomut,  ToL  I  p.  lOI ;  BoUaye, 
Recherehei,  f.  151.) 

2.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territoy  of  Orcho- 
meniu,  the  inhabitants  of  which  also  removed  to 
Megalopolis.  It  is  mentioned  along  with  Methy- 
drium  and  Teuthis  ss  belonging  to  the  confederation 
(avyrSXtui)  of  Orcbomenos.  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  near  DimUtana.  (Pans.  viii. 
27.  §§  4,  7,  viii.  28.  §  3;  Boss,  p.  115.) 

THEIUM,  a  town  of  Athamania  in  Epeims,  of 
uncertain  site.    (Liv.  zzzviii.  2.) 

THELINE.    [Arelate.] 

THELPU'SA  (ScAwaiwo,  Pans,  and  Cdns;  T<A- 
itawra,  Polyb.,  Diod.,  and  Steph.  B. ».  o.:  £lk.  OtA- 
Touo-iot,  TcA^owrios),  a  town  in  the  west  of  Arcadia, 
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wai  cIm  lowv  atj  (4  *^-  'i^'X  oU  to  bam 
Iwen  added  \>J  Ampdoo  ud  Zethiu.  (Pus.  ix.  S. 
$§S,6.)  The  C«diMU  if  again  dirided  bj*  slight 
[liipmminn  naar  tli«  foontain  of  Dine  and  the  Cr»- 
iiaeao  gate  into  two  hilla,  of  which  the  larger  and 
the  higher  one  to  the  aoath  waa  the  aciopolia 
proper,  and  waa  called  the  Cadmeia  car'  i(»xlp', 
while  the  noctbem  hill  formed  the  agon  <f  the 
aenpolia  (r^i  UfniiMtt  ir/yi,  Paua.  ix.   IX. 

§  3).    The  eaatem  half  of  the  dij  waa  abo  dirida^ 

between  the  Strophia  and  the  lanMuaa  into  two  p^  ''^ 

of  which  the  aoathen  coouated  of  the  hiU  lanaif  ^^j  v  '.^  '-^ 

and  the  nonham  of  aereral  minor  eminwOTii,  ^,  "^  ^  '   . 

nndar  the  general  name  of  Ampheion.  (,'tk0l  'V%.  V  ^'«/  ' 

Anian,  ilaoii  L  8.)    Aeechjlna  deecribea  #  V^/^  ^  •' .    v.     ', 
*  af  AmphioB  n  atanding  naar  the  nortbrij-  /$  J,,  ■;.  %     .^ 

(OMims  wv^au  Ti»«&r  aoT"  oMii,  V.^  —  "*-     •    '-    " 

•At,^t.m»,  S^  «:  rW.  588.)     Henc^  ••^%*^  ^\  • ,   • , 

aiated  of  four  parts,  two  belonging  to.' iX\,  .      - 

and  two  to  the  lower  ci^,  the  fw  ;  V  \        ^  • 

acnpolb  proper  and  the  agora  of  tj  <;i  V. '^  *"•'»* 

the  latter  baiiig  the  hill  lameoiiia  f  V  ^'    V  *  ^o  ' ' 
Psjuaniaa,  leanng  Potaiae,  eof  »  ^>  *.,^      •  ^. 

aoath  by  the  gate  Klectr«e,boftr\  v  ■«    . 

the  P«ljandrinm,or  tomb  of  •'<■*■    '  *    \ 

fighting againat Alexander.  (P.  \-'  \  \ 

ix.  la  §  1.)   The  explanatir,  '•    ••        »■ 

Alexander  laid  siege  to  tk ,   ^  .   ^  ^ 

thu  he  did  not  return  f    *     ^  ^ 

the  Proetidia,  as  Leak*    \  •    * 

probable.     Aeoordingl^ 

Tsllatioa,  which  the 

Uaoedonian  ganisoo  , 

been  to  the  soother. 

of  the  Cadmeia.  C  '•  ' 

ing  the  dtj  thir 

notices  the  hill  ^  ■ 

from  the  rifW*   • 

Upon  the  hiT  ' 

aenndmoM',* 

temple  is  >*■ 

dotas,bol^ 

its  trea«- 


namefinm  a  v3l|r    ^ 
48;  T^^J   '    -%.    - 


•    *  .iipla 

*  jm  tlie 

isalladed 

.s(/V.10T). 

'uceiam,  where 

oe  to  hare  reigned 

.'Oytttur).   Below 

1  Apollo  Oncaeates,  on 

jd  on  the  right  bank  that 

J  the  sepulchre  of  Trygon, 

none  of  Aaclepins  (-riii.  83. 

.  Thdposa  stand  upon  the  slope 

ofll  near  the  rilhige  of  Viiiena 

e  an  oolj  lew  traces  of  the  walls 


Abora'  .t  the  nuned  ehnich  of  St.  John,  near 

of  thr  j«  Bome  Hellenic  foondations  and  frag- 

drai'  lonms.    The  saint  ia  probablj  the  suo- 

wtt  Aadepins,  whcae  temple,  as  we  leani  from 

aa,  (uiod  Vrngtst  in  the  dt;.    There  are 

F        la  tiie  nmuns  of  a  Roman  bulling,  aboat 

'       /aidi  Vng  and  6  wide,  with  the  ruins  of  an 

jed  roof.    There  are  abo  near  the  Ladoa  some 

illenic  foundatiims,  and  the  lower  parts  of  six  co- 

imns.     Below  Fdacaa  there  stands  upon  the  right 

jank  of  the  Ladon  the  mined  church  ol  St  Atbana- 

aius  the  Hiraculnis,  when  Leake  found  the  remains 

of  aercral  columns.    Halfs  mile  below  this  church 

ia  the  Tilkge  of  TrnMH,  where  a  promontory  pro- 

jeeta  into  the  liver,  upon  which  there  is  a  mound 

spnicntl;  aitifidaL    This  mound  is  probablj  the 

tomb  of  Trygon,  and  TamUJd  is  the  site  of  the 

the  temple  of  Asdepins. 

Paussntan  in  desczibing  the  ronte  from  Fsophia 


oaa  or  TasLTPEA. 


^  calls  TtBa, 
jMaji). 
.JEOTAB  (Btittitm,  Ni 
o  of  Asiatic  Sannatia. 

I'HEHHA.  [TkmxJ 

THBUlSCrBA  (r 
north  of  Pontoa,  aboot  the 
and  Thennodon,  waa  a  rich  a 
aver  verdant,  and  saf^ying  (bod 
of  oxen  and  boneL     b 
danoe  of  grain,  aqieciaOjr  paui 
the  aouthem  parts  near  the 
vaiietj  of  ihuls,  such  as  grsp%(H''V 
nuts  in  sach  qnsntities  that  d 
wasta  00  the  Izeeg.    (Sbahi  n. 
foil.;  AesehyL  Pnm.  72S;  cmk 
Apollon.  Shod,  tl  370;  ^n.  «. 
Hjihologjr  describes  tfass  plaia  aiCi 
of  the  Amaxooa. 

A  Grade  town  of  the  naaBtf 
little  distance  fiem  the  eoatf  wJlf  <»PC" ' 
the  Theruiodixi,  is  mmtimiwl  t*tilfBtti» ' 
Hendotiu  (ir.  86 ;  oomp.  Scjfaiik  SI;  h»  •  I 
§  1).  PtolemjCv.  6.§3)iiaMMrB^ 
in  piadng  it  further  west,  nadHfU"*  ^  -1 
and  Cape  Heradium.  Scjisx  eribkaSn  ■■'' 
but  Diodoms  (ii.  44)  states  tW  il  «■  isi 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  fta'JMWi    *■' 


the  retnatof  Uithridates£maQlk«,1kaBs 
was  besie^  bj  LacuUm.  Tha  iMtei ' ' 
occasion  defended  tfaemadres  widLtpM  <•*::« 
when  tbdr  walls  were  uiiiliiiiiiwCltT'*  ^ 
and  other  wiU  beasts,  and  eiM  aana  *  f 
against  the  workmen  of  LBcaOa({teBB, '<>" 
78).  But  nctwithatandiog  thdr^Mtin^  ■> 
town  seems  to  have  peti^hrd  m  ttatoB***-  * 
Mela  speaks  irf  it  as  no  hiagerarilii((i'l''' 
Slnibo  does  not  mentiao  it  at  A  fOicr  ^ ' 
Per^P.B.^  Il;S(e|4i.B.a.«WiA)  .>3 
sapuose  that  the  town ef  TlaaJ^  atlk>a:<^  ' 
the  Thetroodoo,  marks  the  silEof  MM  TkB"  ^ 
but  Hamiltai  (^Saeanie*,  I  f-fU^j^T^'* 
that  it  must  have  been  sitasial  tin  i^n- 1 
land.  Buinsaftheplacedsnai«pBU<a^''l 
thcee  which  Texier  legank  aa  ■feBft^t^! 
Themiscyn,  at  a  distance  rf  tw*  if/ .''=''■? '  I 
the  Haifa,  on  the  boideis  of  GsUk  o^rt  p'' 
havs  belonged  to  it,  but  are  mmp^^', 
remains  of  Tariom.  i^  ^. 
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^ 
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^mn 

jr  which 

.118  SE.  of 

oit  isnlled 

amy  Batya,  or 

■  /'^  At » later  period 

*■»  ,,e  name  of  Aelia 

*  Aecr.  p.  863j   cf. 

•<i,  47,  48,  67).     Now 

rT.H.D.] 

C^»Mf8t^p^va\j5,  Prooop.  & 

«  **oeoi»  Inferior,  foanded  by 

•1-  [T.  H.  D.] 

(^8«o&«Hr(o,  ptd.  iii.  6.  §  3),  a 

J  ^  th^  l^lesianB,  on  the  coast  of 

d(  T»nrV«a    j„  Enropean  Sannatia, 

jar  caiiab>I«  ^  coitaioing  100  ahifa. 

S09;  An»«ii,  j^^  p.  £«».  f.  SO.)    In 

jt  of  tbt  ■>•&.»«•   it  wa«  called  Ardabda 

j,^  Anon-  J'w.  A  em.  p.  6),  which  is  gaid 

n  linafiel,  m  the  dialect  of  the  Tanriane, 

tDDii'  (U\ae,  i.  p.  416),  and  at  a  later  po- 

KBita  C'l'*^  Const.  Porpbyr.  A  vKto.  Aap-  e. 

.  iV>U  liy  tie  Geoer.  Ba».  (ir-  3.  ▼•  H)  « 

ftwMdTheodori^lta.    It  enjoyed  an  eiten- 

aiimmt,  parUcnlJa»  in  com  (Dem.  o*.  /xyt 

»),  brt  'Ppeara  to  have  been  mined  before  the 

rfAiriM,  in  the  hefpon""?  '*  '^  """"^  "*"' 
I  (Anim,  i  ^  x  "S^  ;,  continnea  to  be  men- 
ij  by  late,  _l;f—  f  Folyaen.  ▼.  23;  Amm. 
»  "^  8-  5  36"o«^  i-  2!  Staph.  B.  ..  ». 
>  '''"^«h™,ij  "...  rarhapa,  iijlow  these writere 
^"%ify    a^  riur»;  ve^  name  of  the 


'KVs]w^iS£Lr«9)    Clarke  in»gined 
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•k  city  {Trmi.  ii.  p.  154,  «q.;  cf.  p  ISOand 

°  "t  the  more  general,  and  perhaps  better 

->  is,  that  it  stood,  near  its  nuneeake, 

-  Tluoiaiia.  (Cf.  Baonl-Bocbette, 

30;  Dnbnis,  ▼.  p.  280.) 

-•0  EShler,  Nov.  Act. 

'•n.dtStPetertb. 

^.  [T.ttD.] 

i  AFiii),a  town 

J  from  Cypsela  to 

the  E.  of  the  sonrcs 

J  (zzTii.  4.  §  12)  men. 

i  as  one  of  the  two  chief 

xnation  in  liis  time  of  the 

(J.B.] 

AS  (9toSo9utiw»\ts,  Prooop 

.y  in  Armenia  Major,  fbonded  by 

keep  the  Armenians  in  subjection 

by  the  emperor  Anaatasins,  and  its 

«ere  mneh  strengthened  by  Jnstinian. 

.  P.  i.  10.)    It  lay  S.  of  the  Aiues  and 

S.  of  the  monntain  in  which  the  Euphrates 

•le  present  BmgiL     (Id.  /i.  17;  cf.  Ritter, 

.  X.  p.  79,  seq.)    Theodosiopolia  enjoyed  an  ex- 

ave  commerce.     (Const.  Forpliyr.  de  Adm.  Imp. 

J.)     Some    writeni  identify  it  with    Arzeroum 

(Bitter, lb.  pp.  80,  271, seq.;  Zeone,  p.  431) ;  but 

aocoiding  to  D'AnviUe  (jGeogr.  Anc  iL  p.  99,  sq.) 

it  lay  85  miks  E.  of  that  place.     (Cf.  Chardui, 

ii.  p.  173,  sq.;   Hamilton,  Atia  Minor,  ^c.  i.  p. 

178;   Gibbon,  Otclme  and  Fail,  iv.  p.   168,  ed. 

Smith.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEODOSIOTOLIS,  in  Hysia.  [Pkkpekkha.] 

THEON  OCHEMA.     [Libta,  p.  179,b.] 

TUEOPHA'NIUS  (eco^xij'uir,  Pt<d.  ▼.  9.  %  3),  a 

river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  fell  into  the  Pains 

Maeotis,  between  the  greater  and   less  Bhombites. 

(Cf.  Amm.  Mare.  xxii.  8.  §  29.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

THEO'POLIS.  This  place  in  Gallia,  with  a 
pure  Greek  name,  was  near  Sisteron,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sauet-Alpe$,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  DrU' 
entia  (^Durance).  An  inscription  cut  on  the  sld^n 
of  a  rock  in  honour  of  Danlanns,  praefect  of  the 
Praetoiinm  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Honorins,  and 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  informs  ns  that  they  made 
a  road  for  this  town  by  cutting  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  gave  it  walls  and  gates.  The 
place  is  still  called  TUotas,  and  there  are  said  to  be 
remains  there.     (D'AnvUle,  Notice,  &c.)  [G.  I,.J 

THERA  (Biipa,  Ion.  e^pi:  £th.  enfxuer: 
Santoria),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Sporades,  is  described  by  Straibo  as  300 
stadia  in  circumfereoce,  opposite  the  Cretan  inland 
of  Dia,  and  700  stadia  from  Crete  itself.  (Strab. 
X.  f.  484.)  Pliny  pUoea  Thera  SS  Soman  miles 
S.  of  Ics  (ir.  12.  s.  23).  Theia  is  said  to  hare 
been  formed  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship 
Argo,  to  hare  recaved  the  name  of  Calliate,  when 
it  first  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  first 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  left  there 
by  Cadmus.  Eight  generations  afWwards  it  was 
colonised  by  Lacedsemonians  and  Minyae  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  the  (on  of  Autesion, 
who  gave  his  nsme  to  the  island.  (Herod,  ir.  147, 
seq. ;  Find.  Pgih.  iv.  457 ;  Callia  tf.  Strah.  viii.  p. 
347,  z.  p  484;  ApoU.  Bhod.  iv.  1763;  Pans.  iii. 
1.  §  7,  iii.  15.  §  6,  Tii.  2.  §  2.)  Its  only  im. 
portance  in  history  is  owing  to  its  being  the  mother- 
city  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  which  was  founded  by 
Battus  of  Thera  in  B.C.  631.  (Herod,  ir.  150, 
seq.)    At  this  time  Then  contained  eeven  districtt 
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■ituitid  upon  th«  Isft  or  MHlani  bunk  of  th<  river 
Lidan.  lU  tarritor;  wm  boondad  on  the  axib  bj 
that  of  Ptophii,  on  the  lODth  bj  that  of  Uerus,  on 
tb*  wtit  Iqr  the  EMa  and  Tualii,  and  od  the  eait  hy 
that  of  CMtor,  Tripolia,  and  Tba*«.  The  town  U 
■aid  to  bare  d«ri««d  ila  namo  from  a  njniph,  the 
danghtor  of  the  iiTer  Ladon,  which  njiofh  waa  pro- 
bably th«  ■traam  6owuig  throagh  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  into  the  Ladoo.  It  ia  firrt  mentioiied  io 
hiatoqr  in  B.  c.  3S2,  when  the  Lacedaamoniana  were 
defeatad  in  ita  neighbonrfaood  bj  the  Spartans. 
(Diod.  xri  39.)  In  b.  a  S2S  it  waa  taken  by  An- 
tigonoi  DeaoB,  in  the  war  against  Claomenas,  and  it 
ia  aiao  maBtiomd  in  the  campaigns  of  Philip.  (Po- 
Ijb.  iL  54,  hr.  60,  73, 77 ;  S(epb.  B.  s.  *.  TiK<p<mra; 
PBa.  ir.  6.  s.  SO.)  Ila  ooios  show  that  it  belonged 
to  tlie  Achaean  Leagne.  (Leake,  Pdopoimaiaea, 
f.  S06.)  When  Panaaniaa  visited  Thalpnsa,  the  city 
was  nearly  deaertad,  so  that  the  agoia,  which  was 
formeriy  in  the  centn  of  the  city,  then  stood  at  ita 
extremity.  He  ■■«  a  taoiple  of  Atdepins,  and  an- 
other of  the  twelve  goda,  of  which  the  kltar  waa 
nearly  levelled  with  the  ground.  (Pans.  viiL  SS 
{  3.)  Psnsaaias  abo  meotioas  two  temples  of  some 
celebrity  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Thetpnsa,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  city.  The  one  above 
was  the  temple  of  Demeter  Eleosinia,  containing 
atatoea  of  Demeter,  Fenephooe  and  Dionysus,  made 
of  stooe,  and  which  probably  stood  at  the  castle  op- 
podle  to  Spdtkari  (viiL  SS.  §§  S,  8>  The  temple 
below  the  city  waa  lUao  aacred  to  Demeter,  whom  the 
Thelpuaisns  called  Erinnys.  This  temple  ia  alluded 
to  by  Lycophroo  (1038)  and  Callimachua  (/V.  107). 
It  was  situated  at  a  place  called  Ouceiam,  when 
Oncna,  the  son  of  Apollo,  is  said  once  to  have  reigned 
(viii.  S5.  §  4,  aeq.;  Staph.  B.  :  v.  'OyKtur).  Below 
this  temple  stood  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Oncaeates,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ladon,  and  on  the  right  bank  that 
of  the  boy  Asdepins,  with  the  sepulchre  of  Trygon, 
■aid  to  have  been  the  nnrae  of  Asclepiua  (viii.  S5. 
S  11).  The  reins  of  Thelpoaa  stand  upon  the  slope 
of  a  ooDsiderable  hill  near  the  village  of  Vinemi 
(Birwa).  There  are  only  few  traces  of  the  walls 
of  the  city.  At  the  ruined  church  of  St  John,  near 
the  rivulet,  are  acme  Hellenic  foundations  and  frag- 
ments of  colnmns.  The  saint  is  probably  the  suo- 
nessor  of  Asdepins,  whcae  temple,  as  we  learn  boat 
Panaaniaa,  stood  loageat  in  the  city.  Then  are 
KkawiM  the  nmaina  of  a  Boman  building,  about 
IS  yaidi  kng  and  6  wide,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
arched  roof.  There  are  also  near  the  Ladoo  some 
Hellenic  fonndations,  and  the  lower  paits  of  six  co- 
lumns. Below  Vinena  there  stands  upon  the  right 
hank  of  the  Ladon  the  ruined  church  ot  St.  Athana- 
dtts  the  Miraculous,  where  Leake  found  the  remains 
of  several  columns.  Half  a  mile  below  this  church 
is  the  village  of  T^mMki,  where  a  promontory  pro- 
tacts  into  the  river,  upon  which  there  is  a  mound 
apparently  artificial.  This  mound  is  probably  the 
lamb  of  Trygoo,  and  TmMH  is  the  site  of  the 
the  temple  of  Aaclepins. 

Panaaniaa,  in  deacribing  the  route  from  Psophis 


OOia  or  THBU'l'&A. 


THEMISCTBA. 

to  Thelposa,  after  mentkaung  the  boundaiies  brtweea 
the  territonea  of  the  two  atates  [PaorHB],  bit 
crosses  the  river  Araeo,  and  thai,  at  the  dislsaca  d 
S5  stadia,  arrina  at  the  ruina  of  a  villaga  Caoi  lad 
a  temple  of  Aadepius  Cansins,  erected  upoa  tfas 
roadside.  From  this  place  the  distance  to  Thdpea 
waa  40  stadia.  (Leake,  Mona,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  aeq., 
S50,  seq.,  Pdopoimmaca,  pp.  205,  SSS.  St; 
Boblaye,  RedtfrdteM,  ^  p.  152 ;  Ron,  Awa  is 
Ptlopoima.  p.  Ill;  Cuitiua,  yUopoaaam^ nL i. 
p.  370,  aeq!) 

TUELUTHA,  a  fortreaa  situated  on  sa  viai  ia 
the  Euphrates.  It  u  meoticaed  by  Asminai 
(xxir.  S),  who  states  that  it  waa  used  aa  a  Uismj/ 
by  the  Persiana.  It  ia  unquestionably  the  am  ■ 
the  Thilaboa  of  Isidcma  {Statkm.  Partk.  IX  *bo 
giree  a  aimilar  deacriptkn  of  it,  and  pbcaa  it  it  m 
great  distance  bom  another  isUnd  in  the  ssaie  linr, 
Aoatho.  7<iaimiiai  speaking  of  the  saos  nfpa, 
notices  a  fortified  island,  which  ha  calls  tf'f 
iXfinmr  (in.  15);  lanbably  the  same  jiko. 
It  is  doobtkai  repreaentsd  now  by  an  islanil  vlaii 
Cofcnel  Chesney  calls  Ttlbtt,  TiBum,  or  AmtOa 
(i.  p.  S3  and  Map).  [V.] 

THEMEOTAE  (e^uAroi,  PloL  v.  9.  §  IT),* 
people  of  Asiatic  Sonnatia.  [T.  E  D.] 

THEMHA.  [Tema]. 

THEMISCY'RA  (S^i<mcvpa),  a  phm  ia  tbt 
north  of  Pontns,  about  the  mouths  of  the  lirm  Iiis 
and  Thermodon,  wsa  a  rich  and  beantiAil  diitrict, 
ever  verdant,  and  supplying  food  for  numbcrleai  bods 
of  oxen  and  hotsea.  It  also  produced  greet  ibm- 
danoe  of  grain,  especially  paiinick  and  millet ;  ud 
the  southern  parts  near  the  mountauu  fnnii^  > 
variety  of  irnitii,  anch  aa  grapee,  apples,  pnn,  ul 
nuts  in  such  quantitiea  that  they  were  taSaii  M 
waste  oo  the  trees.  (Strsh.  ii.  p.  126,  ziL  p  M*, 
foil.;  AediyL  Prom.  722;  camp.  Apolkd-  ii.  5: 
Apollon.  Bhod.  il  370;  PUn.  vL  3,  xxiv.  101) 
Mythology  describes  this  plain  as  tlie  native  caaim; 
of  the  Amsiona 

A  Greek  town  of  the  name  of  Thoniaga,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast  and  near  the  moatb  if 
the  Thennodon,  is  mentioned  as  eariy  as  the  time  li 
Herodotus  (ir.  86;  oomp.  Scylax,  p^  33;  Psos.  1 1 
§  1).  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  3)  is  nndoubtedly  mistslM 
in  placing  it  further  west,  midway  between  ibe  bii 
and  Cape  Heradium-  Scylax  calls  it  s  Gnek  Ion; 
but  Diodorus  (ii.  44)  states  that  it  wis  built  bf 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Amaaons.  After 
the  retreat  of  Hithridalea  from  Cyxicns,  Theniaejia 
wss  basiled  by  LncuUus-  The  inhabitants  aa  ifasi 
occasion  defended  themselwa  with  great  vakair;  inl 
when  their  walls  were  undermined,  they  amt  besn 
and  other  wild  beasts,  and  even  swarms  of  ben, 
■gainst  the  workmen  cf  LucuUna  (Appias,  MUni 
78).  But  notwithatanding  their  gallant  defan,  tl» 
town  seems  to  have  perished  oo  that  orresiiaii  f* 
Mela  apeaks  of  it  aa  do  longer  existing  Q.  19),  u>l 
Strabo  does  not  mention  it  at  all-  (Camp  iaa. 
iVrvJ.P.£.p.  ll;Sleph.B.a.v.Xa2<aia.)  Some 
suppose  that  the  town  of  Tkarmiek,  at  the  moolli  uf 
the  Thermodon,  marks  the  siteof  andent  Thoimtjrn; 
but  Hamilton  (.fieaaoreiea,  L  p.  283)  justly  obierm 
that  it  must  have  beeo  aitualed  a  liula  futher  is- 
land. Ruins  of  the  place  do  not  appear  to  eziat,  br 
those  wluch  Tezier  r^ards  as  indicating  the  sic  rf 
Themiacyra,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  joniwy  iian 
the  Halys,  on  the  bordera  of  Galatia,  cannot  piKJUy 
have  belonged  to  it,  but  are  in  all  pnhability  ii« 
remains  of  Taviom.  [L.  S.] 
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THEMISP'NIUM(etM«r(ii>un';  Eth.  Btiuirinas\ 
■  a  town  of  Phi7gik,  near  the  burden  of  Piaidia, 
whence  in  later  times  it  wu  regarded  as  a  town  of 
Piiddia.  (Strab.  zii.  p.  576;  Pans.  s.  32;  Ptol.  t. 
2.  §  26  ;  StepL  B.  :  v. ;  Plin.  t.  29  ;  Hierocl.  p. 
674  ;  Geogr.  Bav  i.  18.)  Paasanias  relates  that 
the  Tbemisoniiuia  shoved  a  care,  about  30  stadia 
ftvm  their  town,  in  which,  on  the  adrice  of  Heracles, 
Apollo,  and  Hermes,  thej  had  concealed  their  wWee 
and  children  dnring  an  invasioo  of  the  Celts,  and 
in  which  afterwards  they  set  np  statnes  of  these  di- 
vinities. According  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  Themiso- 
Biam  wu  84  miles  from  Laodiceia.  Arondell  (Dii- 
eottrim,  ii.  p.  136),  gnided  bj  a  cnn  of  the  place, 
fixes  its  site  on  the  liver  Azues,  and  belieres  the 
ruins  at  Kai  Biuar  to  be  thorn  of  Tbemisonium ;  but 
Kiepert  (in  Vaxa't  fii\f  ImohrifUn,  p.  29)  thinks 
that  the  ruins  of  Kiid  Bimr,  which  Amndell 
take*  to  mark  the  site  of  Cibyra,  are  those  of 
Themisoninm,  [L.  S.] 

THENAE  (e«Mil,  Callim.  m  Jov.  42;  St^  B. 
«.  o.  'O/t^Aior),  a  town  of  Crete  close  on  the  Om- 
phaliao  plain,  and  near  Cnossos.  If  not  on  the  verj 
site  it  must  have  been  cloee  to  the  CatUllo  Tanenot 
of  the  Venetians,  which  was  built  A.  D.  961,  when 
the  Cretans,  luder  their  Saracenic  leadens,  were 
vanqnished  by  Nkephonis  Phocas  and  the  fincee  of 
the  BTiantine  emperor.  (Pashley,  Travel;  toL  i. 
p.  224;  comp.  Fimay,  BgKmliae  Empire,  rol.  i.  p. 
377;  Gibbon,  e.  liL)  [£.  B.  J.] 

THENAE  (etvof),  a  maritime  city  of  Byzacinm 
in  Afiica  Proper,  at  the  month  of  a  small  river  which 
fell  into  the  Sjrtis  Minor,  and  216  miles  SE.  of 
Carthage.  (Plin.  ▼.  4.  s.  3.)  By  Stiabo  it  is  called 
il  Btva  (xrii.  p^  831),  and  by  Ptolemy  9atya,  or 
ec'oirai  (i.  15.  §  2,  ir.  3.  §  11).  At  a  later  period 
it  became  a  Soman  colony  with  the  name  of  Aelia 
Augusta  Meicorialis  (Gruter,  Inter,  p.  363;  cf. 
Jtm.  Ant.  p.  69,  also  pp.  46, 47,  48,  S7>  Now 
Tiami,  or  Ting.  [T.  H.D.] 

THEODOBIAS.     [VacoA.] 

THEODORO'POLIS  (e«»S«p^aAu,  Procop.  <b 
Aed.  iv.  6,  7),  a  town  of  Moeaia  Inferior,  founded  by 
tlie  eraperar  Jnstinian.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THKODO'SU  (lOtoSoaia,  Ptd.  iii.  6.  §  3),  a 
flourishing  colony  rf  the  Milesians,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  in  European  Sarmatia, 
with  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  100  ships. 
(Strab.  vii.  309;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Ewe.  p.  20.)  In 
the  dialect  of  the  natives,  it  was  called  Ardabda 
('ApUCSa,  Anon.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  5),  which  is  said 
to  have  signified,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Taurians, 
"  seven  gods  "  (Pallas,  i.  p.  416),  and  at  a  later  pe- 
'  ri<id  Kapha  (KcE^  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c 
53);  whilst  by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  3,  v.  11)  we 
find  it  named  Theodoaiopolia  It  enjoyed  an  ezten- 
■ive  commerce,  particularly  in  coin  (Dem.  ado.  Lept, 
f.  255),  but  appears  to  have  been  ruined  before  the 
ag^  of  Arrian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. (Anian,  L  e.)  Yet  it  continnea  to  be  men- 
tioned by  later  writers  (Polyaen.  v.  23;  Amm. 
Marc  zzii.  8.  §  36;  Oros.  i.  2;  Staph.  B.  s.  v. 
&c)  Yet  we  should  not,  perhape,  allow  these  writers 
much  authority;  at  all  events  the  very  name  of  the 
Milesian  colony  nppears  to  have  vanished  in  the  time 
<rf  the  emperor  Cmistantine  Porpfayrogenitns,  under 
whom  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  already  called 
Kaffon  (^deAdm.  Imp.  c.  43;  cf.  Neumann,  .Die  HeU 
Unen  m  Sh/tlienlttiKie,  p.  469.)  Clarke  imagined 
that  he  had  diitcovered  its  ruins  at  Stara  Crtm, 
when  then  an  still  tome  magnificent  remains  of  a 
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Greek  city  (Trta.  ii.  p.  154,  sq.;  cf.  p.  150  and 
note);  bnt  the  more  general,  and  perhaps  better 
founded  opinion  is,  that  it  stood,  near  its  namesake, 
the  modem  Caffa  or  Theodotia.  (Cf.  Baonl-Boehette, 
Ant.  du  Botp.  Cmm.  p.  30;  Dubias,  v.  p.  280.) 
For  coins  and  inscriptions,  see  Kohler,  tfov.  AcL 
Acad.  Petrop.  sir.  p.  122,  and  Mim.  de  St.  Petenb. 
ix.  p.  649,  sq.;  Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  148, sq.  [T.H.  D.] 

THEODOSICPOLIS  (also  called  APBi),a  town 
in  the  SE.  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  CypseU  to 
Byzantium,  a  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Melas.  Ammianus  (zxvii.  4.  §  12)  men- 
tions it  by  the  latter  name  as  one  of  the  two  chief 
towns  of  Eniopa,  the  desigiution  in  his  tims  of  the 
SE.  division  of  Thiaee.  [J.  B.] 

THEODOSKyPOUS  (e<o8o<ria^Au,  Procop 
ds  .^e^  iit  6),  a  city  in  Armenia  Major,  founded  by 
Theodosins  II.  to  keep  the  Armenians  in  subjection 
It  was  enlarged  by  the  empemr  Anastasins,  and  its 
fortifications  were  much  strengthened  by  Justinian. 
(Procop^  B.  P.  i.  10.)  It  lay  S.  of  the  Aiazes  and 
42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  in  which  the  Euphrates 
rises,  the  present  BingoL  (Id.  lb.  17;  cf.  Bitter, 
Erdi.  z.  p.  79,  seq.)  Theodoeiopolis  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  (Const.  Porphyr.  de  Adm.  /flip. 
45.)  Some  writers  identify  it  with  ^rssroum 
(Bitter,  lb.  pp.  80,  271,  seq.;  Zenne,  jk  431) ;  but 
according  to  D'Anville  {Geogr.  Ane.  ii.  p.  99,  sq.) 
it  by  35  miles  £.  of  that  place.  (Cf.  Chardin, 
ii.  p.  173,  sq.;  Hamilton,  Atia  Minor,  ^.  i.  p. 
178  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  iv.  p.  168,  ed. 
Smith.)  [T.  H.  D,] 

THEODOSIOTOLIS,  in  Mysia.  [Pbhpbresa.] 

THEON  OCHEMA    [Libya,  p.  1 79,  b.] 

THEOPHA'NIUS  (,9tc<pinot,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  3), a 
river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  fell  into  the  Pains 
Maeotis,  between  the  greater  and  less  Bhombites. 
(Cf.  Amm.  Marc.  xxiL  8.  §  29.)         [T.  H.  U.] 

THECyPOLIS.  This  place  in  Gallia,  with  a 
pure  Greek  name,  was  nsar  Sistsmn,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Baue»-A^>ee,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Dru- 
entia  (^Durancey,  An  inscription  cut  on  the  sl<^ 
of  a  rock  in  honour  of  Danlanus,  praefect  of  the 
Praetorium  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  and 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  informs  us  that  they  made 
a  road  for  this  town  by  cutting  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  gave  it  walls  and  gates.  The 
place  is  stiU  called  Thioux,  and  there  are  said  to  be 
remains  there.     (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.J 

THERA  (filipa.  Ion.  e^pi):  Eth.  BufKuar: 
&n(or>n),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Spondes,  is  described  by  Strabo  aa  200 
stadia  in  circumference,  opposite  the  Cretan  island 
of  Dia,  and  700  stadia  from  Crete  itself.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  484.)  Pliny  phcee  Thera  25  Boman  miles 
S.  of  loa  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  Thera  is  said  to  have 
been  fixrmed  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship 
Argo,  to  have  received  the  name  of  Galliste,  when 
it  first  emerged  fnan  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  first 
inbalnted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  left  there 
by  Cadmns.  Eight  generations  afterwards  it  was 
colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  and  Minyae  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  the  son  of  Autesion, 
who  gave  bis  name  to  the  island.  (Herod,  iv.  147, 
seq.;  Find.  Pgth.  iv.  457;  Callin.  <g>.  Stndiu  viii.  p. 
847,  X.  p.  484;  ApoU.  Shod.  iv.  1762;  Pans,  iil 
1.  §  7,  iii.  16.  §  6,  vii.  2.  §  2.)  Its  only  im. 
portance  in  history  is  owing  to  its  being  the  mother- 
city  of  Cyiene  in  Africa,  which  was  foiuded  by 
Battus  of  Thera  in  B.C.  631.  (Herod,  iv.  ISO, 
seq.)    At  this  time  Then  oontaioed  seven  district* 
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Om>«,  Htna.  St.  153.)  Ptoknij  (iii.  15.  $  26) 
hu  |«  Men  ail  the  nutei  of  two  pleoM,  Elenon  or 
Eleniii,  end  Of,  end  a  third,  cidled  MdMoae, 
oeeora  in  an  inicriptioa.  (BSckh,  fmtor.  m.  S448.) 
Like  Ueloa,  Thera  eided  with  tlie  Laeedaemaaisiie 
■t  the  oammencement  of  tlw  Pelopanncsiui  War 
(Thaa  ii.  9),  bat  of  ita  labeeqiunt  hiatorj  we  haTa 
no  infurraatioQ. 

Than  and  the  mmnnding  iahnda  are  remarkable 
as  having  bean  the  acane  of  aetira  Tolcaaic  operatioDS 
in  ancient  as  well  aa  in  modem  timea.  In  coo- 
sequenca  of  tha  meifj  made  bj  oommand  of  tlie 
English  Admiralty,  wa  now  pnaiiss  {aaciae  infn^ 
mation  reapeeting  theaa  iaianda,  the  reaolt  of  which, 
with  additional  particnian,  is  givan  bj  Lientaoant 
Lajreeatar  in  a  paper  pnblisbed  in  the  Jonmal  of  the 
Boyal  Gaograpbical  Society,  6«m  wUch  the  following 
account  is  chiefly  taken.  Than,  now  called  Stmtorim, 
the  largest  of  this  gronp,  has  been  likened  in  form  to 
a  hotae  ihoe;  bnt  a  crearent  with  its  tws  points  elon- 
gated towards  the  west  would  be  a  mora  exact  de- 
icHptioa.  The  distance  round  the  inner  com  is  IS 
mil«i,and  round  the  outer  18,  making  tha  coast-line 
af  the  whole  island  30  miles:  its  breadth  is  in  no 
part  mors  than  3  miles.  Opposite  to  Thera  west- 
ward is  Therasia,  which  atill  bears  the  same  name. 
(8tnb.i.  p.  S7,  T.  p.  484;  Staph.  B.  t.v.  eqpar(a  ; 
Ptol.  uL  19.  §  28;  i'lin.  iL  87.  s.  89,  W.  12.  a.  70.) 
Il>  circuit  is  7}  miles,  its  length  from  M.  to  S. 
abont  2|  miks,  and  its  breadth  a  mile.  About 
1}  mile  &of  Thenna,  lies  .^jrproniss,  <)r  White 
Ishuid,  oolj  a  mile  in  dreuit,  and  so  called  from 
being  capped  with  a  deep  layer  of  pousoUna :  the 
name  of  this  island  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
wrilan.  Theaa  three  isUnds,  Thera,  Therasia,  and 
^sprofiwt,  enclose  an  expanse  of  water  nearly  18 
miles  in  circumference,  which  ia  in  reality  the 
enter  of  a  gnat  rolcaua  The  islands  were  origin- 
dly  united,  and  were  anfaaequently  aepanted  by 
tha  emption  of  the  enter.  In  the  centre  of  tbia 
basin  three  volcanic  mountains  rise,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kanmuni  or  the  Burnt,  (mitUini,  i.  e. 
KtuiiUni  instead  of  mitaiiuini),  and  distinguished 
as  the  Pakua  or  Old,  the  A'ea  or  New,  and  the 
Mikra  or  Little.  It  was  fermerly  asserted  that 
the  basin  was  unfathomable,  but  its  depth  and  shape 
have  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  aonndings  of 
the  English  Sorrey.  Supposing  the  basin  could  be 
drainad,  a  gigantic  bowl-abapad  cavity  would  appear, 
with  walls  2449  feet  high  ia  some  plaoea,  and  no- 
when  less  than  1200  feet  high,  while  the  Kam- 
minit  would  be  seen  to  form  in  the  centre  a  huge 
mounlaiB  3^  miles  in  eitvumfierance  with  three 
aammils,  the  Palaea  KammM,  the  tfta  KaamUni, 
and  the  Mibra  Kammimi,  rising  severally  from  the 
bottom  of  tha  abyss  to  tha  height  of  1606,  1629, 
and  1550  feat.  The  rim  of  the  great  enter  thus 
apoted  wonU  appear  in  all  pwta  nnbrokan,  except 
at  tha  northern  point  between  Than  and  Therasia, 
where  there  is  a  chasm  or  door  into  the  crster  abont 
a  mile  in  width,  and  1170  feet  in  depth  midway 
between  the  two  islands.  (See  Hsp,  B.)  If  we 
BOW  suppeae  the  waters  of  the  Aegaean  let  in, 
the  edges  of  tlie  crater,  forming  the  inner  curve  of 
Then  and  Tliensia,  rise  sbove  the  sea  from  the 
height  of  SOO  to  1200  feet,  and  present  frightful 
precipices,  of  the  colour  of  iron  dross,  except  where 
their  summits  are  capped  with  a  deep  layw  of  pos- 
xohina.  The  PiJaea  KammM  is  328  feet  above  the 
water;  the  Nea  Kammeni  351  feet;  and  the  Mibra 
Kmtmhu  222  feet. 
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Thera,  Tbenaia,  and  A^nmutaresll  omptard 
of  vokanio  matter,  except  the  santhcn  ^  >f 
Thsn,  which  oootains  Momt  ESat,  of  bnatae 
formatian,  the  peak  of  which  riscB  1887  fat  il»n 
the  level  of  the  ssa,  and  ia  the  highest  Isad  ii  tiie 
island.  This  mountain  must  have  been  oripnli;  > 
sabmarine  emmenca  in  the  bed  of  the  Uediummiii 
before  the  volcanic  cone  was  formed  (Lyd,  Prn- 
e^plBf  of  Gtologg,  p.  445.  9th  ed  ). 

The  first  appeannce  of  the  three  KamMi  be- 
longs to  historical  times,  and  has  been  namtol  I7 
sev«al  writen.  The  Ifea  Kammtiii,  which  is  tb) 
laigeat  of  the  gronp,  did  not  emerge  till  IIk  ;fw 
1707;  bnt  the  other  two  ware  thrown  np  is  iscint 
times.  The  exact  time  of  their  appeannce,  bM- 
ever,  is  difierently  related,  and  it  ia  dHBcah,  md  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  recondla  thi  calScms 
statements  of  ancient  writen  upon  the  subject  h 
sppean  certain  that  the  oldest  df  these  isliuk  ii  ih 
most  southerly  one,  slill  called  the  i'oloes  or  (M 
Kmmmim.  It  burst  oat  of  the  sea  in  s.  c  197, 
and  received  the  name  of  Hiera,  a  name  freqimir 
given  in  antiquity  to  volcanic  mountains.  Ibis  CKt 
ia  stated  by  Ensebius,  Justin,  Slnbo,  and  Plataith. 
It  is  related  by  Strsbo  that  flames  burst  out  of  tbe 
sea  for  four  days,  and  that  an  island  was  bnml  It 
stadia  or  1 J  English  mile  in  circnmfenoce.  (Enxb- 
Chnm.  p.  144,  Olgngi.  145.  4;  Justin,  in.  *x 
Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plut.  de  Pylk.  Or.  II.  p.  3») 
The  unanimous  statement  of  these  four  aritcR  t\ 
however,  at  variance  with  that  of  Pliny  (il  87. s.  89), 
who  says  "that  in  the  4th  year  of  the  I'sitb  Oijmfiii 
[«.  c.  237]  there  arose  Then  and  Thenosj  Infra 
these  islands,  130  yean  later  [n.  c  107],  Hint, 
also  called  Antomate;  and  2  stadia  bvm  tbe 
latter,  1 10  yean  [a.  d.  3]  afterwards,  in  tbe  co;- 
sulship  of  U.  Jumns  Silanas  and  L.  Balbu  n  tbe 
8th  of  July,  Thia."  In  another  passage  be  an 
(iv.  12.  s.  23):  "Thera,  when  it  first einigeil  fnn 
the  sea,  was  called  Callista.  Therasia  *ss  after' 
wards  torn  away  from  it;  between  the  two  then  pe- 
sently  arose  Automate,  ahn  called  Hieia;  sod  is  laf 
age  Thia  near  Hiera."  Seneca  refers  spfsifstlr  to 
the  events  mantiooed  by  Pliny,  whan  he  ststea  (O. 
Aot.  iL  26),  upon  tbe  authority  of  Fosidomiu,  tbst 
an  ishuid  aroae  in  the  Aegaean  aea  "  in  the  nenort 
of  our  aneestore'  (majorum  Doetrarum  3ien)ini),iiid 
t^  the  aame  thing  happened  a  secmd  time  "  in  «i 
memory  "  (nostn  memoria)  in  the  consulsbipof  Vs- 
letius  Asiaticns  [a.  d.  46].  (Ccnp.  (^  Xtt  riU-) 

Aoooiding  to  die  preceding  statements  there  moid 
have  been  five  difiennt  eraptioos  of  ialsads  in  tb> 
space  of  little  more  than  200  yean.  First  Ttes 
and  Theraaia  themaelves  appeared  in  B.  c.  237,  le- 
cording  to  Pliny;  seoandly  Hian,  aceesdiig  to  £iM- 
bina,  Jnstin,  Stnbo,  and  Plutarch,  m  B.  c  19'; 
thirdly  Hien  or  Automata,  acoodn^  to  Pfoji  1^ 
yean  later  than  the  first  oceamnoa,  oiiie*l<''°''f 
in  B.  a  107;  fourthly,  according  to  Plisj,  >>D 
yean  afterwarda,  Thia,  that  is  in  a-  n.  3;  BMHj, 
acoorduig  to  Seneca  and  other  writers,  who  will  be 
mentioned  preaently,  an  island  in  tha  reigs  ^ ''" 
amperor  Claudius,  a.  d.  46. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  then  it  asoie  gam  onr  n 
tlie  text  of  Pliny,  or  that  he  has  msde  ose  ef  bis 
anthoritiee  with  a  carelessness  which  is  mt  gBi»B> 
with  him.  The  most  surprising  thing  is,  that  b^ 
has  omitted  the  emplions  of  the  Maiais  in  B.C  D' 
and  A.D.  46,  which  are  guaranteed  by  lennl  as- 
thoritiea.  His  statement  that  Then  sad  Tberaa 
iliBt  appeared  in  the  4th  y«ar  af  the  ISHk  (H7ap«>> 
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t».a.a.  837,  is  nbanrd,  as  they  are  meotioiied  hj 
Callinns  and  Herodotus,  and  mnat  hare  existed  even 
long  before  the  time  of  those  writers;  but  if  ve  sup- 
pose a  slight  error  in  the  numerals  in  the  text  of 
Plinj  (reading  "  Oljrtnpiadis  cxxxxv  anno  quarto " 
instoul  of  "Oljmpadis  cxxxT  anno  qaarto"),  we 
have  the  yerj  year  (B.C.  197)  in  which  Eusebins 
and  Justin  place  the  appearance  of  Hiera.  There 
can  he  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Pliny's  authorities 
referred  to  this  event,  and  that  it  was  only  through 
carelefisness  that  he  spoke  of  the  appearance  of  Thera 
and  Therasia  in  that  year.  Thus  the  first  state- 
ment of  Pliny  may  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts 
of  Eusebius,  Justin,  and  the  other  writers.  The 
appearance  of  the  second  island,  to  which  he  falsely 
transfers  the  name  of  Hiera  from  the  earlier  occur- 
rence, must  be  placed  in  B.C.  67,  according  to  the 
corrected  chronology.  This  island  no  longer  exists; 
and  it  must  therefore  either  have  been  thrown  up 
and  disappeared  again  immediately,  as  was  the  case 
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in  the  eruption  of  1650,  or  it  was  simply  an  addition 
to  the  ancient  Hiera,  of  which  there  are  some  in- 
stances at  a  later  period.  It  is  apparently  to  this 
eruption  that  the  statement  of  Poeidonins,  quoted  by 
Seneca,  refers.  The  last  statement  of  Pliny  that  a 
Dew  ishtnd,  named  Thia,  was  thnnrn  up  2  stadia 
from  Thia  in  the  consulship  of  H.  Junius  SiUnus 
and  L.  Balbos,  on  the  8th  of  Jnly,  is  so  exact  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  reject  it;  but  here  again  is 
an  error  in  the  date.  If  we  take  the  numbers  as 
they  stand,  this  event  wonld  have  happened  in  x.D. 
S,  or,  according  to  the  corrected  numbers,  in  a.  d.  43, 
whereas  we  know  that  M.  Junius  Silanns  and  L. 
Balbus  were  consuls  in  A.D.  19.  No  other  writer, 
however,  speaks  of  an  eruption  of  an  island  in  this 
year,  which,  if  it  actually  happened,  must  again 
have  disappeared.  Moreover,  it  is  strange  that  Pliny 
should  have  passed  over  the  eruption  of  the  real 
Thia,  or  Mikra  Kammmi,  which  occurred  in  his  life- 
time, in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  and  in 
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MAT  OP  THBRA  AUD  THS  SUBBOCimiBO  ISLAXIW. 


A.  Shoal  formed  hf  the  inbniariiie  volcanic  arupUoD 

Id  lega 

B.  Entrance  to  the  enter. 

C.  MamU  EUat.  ^  ^.    _ 

D.  Metto-Fouxa  and  ruined  dc]r,  probabl;  Thera. 
B.  Sulnnarlne  mint  at  ZamaH,  probably  Oea. 
F.  BiilDSati>criiM. 


G.  CEmmtt. 

B.  RulDS,  probably  of  EleiMs. 
I.  Hodem  capital  Tttera  or  fUn. 
K.  Promontory  of  Skaro. 
1,.  MerovouU. 

M.  SpittUHHtt  Ufa 

tl.  C.  KtHtmln. 
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a>  foo  •f  Cli^a*,  A.IIL  4&  Thb  erect,  with 
I  <f  aUj  a  aiagle  Tev,  it  mmtOTWid  bf 
(Soee:  (^  J^al.  iL  26,  n.  SI; 
Ohb  Cm.  be  S9;  Aaid.  Vici.  CaeM.  4,  ^pO.  4; 
Onl  ts.  C;  Anm.  Hen:  sriL  7:  Oeorg.  Cedran. 
L  |L  1ST.  •!.  Pit.)  Hononr  FSaj  hfanael^  in 
I  III  II  riMV  (it.  It.  1.  S3),  my  that  Thia  ^ 
fan<  ia  aw  age  ("  is  BOMra  aen').  which  can 
kar£ra;fiTtalhcceBsaUupaf  Sikinis  and  BaBna, 
sn  hi  waa  aot  hn  till  ^n.  23. 

hA.DL  TSCk  teiof;  thanign  of  Laothe  {aanrian, 
Han. « the  Ariaaa  faaaM,  moeind  aa  aogimita- 
tiK  a  tke  XK.  ait.  (Theoiih.  Cknmogr.  p.  338, 
aii.  Pam.;  Cadna.  i.  f.  454.  ad.  Fkria.;  Nioeidur. 
^  ST.  al.  f».)  TliOC  have  beeo  aeTcnl  cniptiana 
ia  aaMn  liaai,  <f  which  a  foil  aetoont  is  giien  \sj 
LaM.  lajtmtm-  aad  Baia.  Of  then  one  of  the  moet 
m^Ktmi  mm  b  IST3,  whcB  the  MOra  Kammim 
»(■>!  tahnckeafainad.  But  ai  wa  haie  alnadj 
aia  ftwB  aival  aatheritiaa  that  an  ialand  was 
■B  lac  ni^  t'  Chmdins,  A.  D.  46,  we  moat 
r  tkt  tha  kst-mentioDed  iaJand  aank 
» the  aaa  M  mmc  nakaown  period,  and  made  its 
^■■■aBt  a  lecaBi  time  as  the  MSkra  Knmiim  in 
liri.  m  thit  (hen  waa  aaij  an  angmentatiw  of 
Ma  JVbw  iMMai  ia  tius  year,  llie  latter  aap- 
^■■BiB  is  the  mtn  (fuhihla,  especially  since  Fatlcr 
Bohaii.  wha  rsooris  it,  waa  not  an  eje-witneas,  bat 
^BTTved  hss  isdsnaatioa  frara  cU  people  in  the  i&Und. 
Tka*  waa  m^Hit  terrible  enipdco  in  1650,  which 
Fk^t  y'aWid  hsBBclf  saw.  It  brake  cot  at  an 
«e-<iT  cdmat  %f*  Cram  all  jaeoading  empUona, 
awnii"  the  galC  <«  the  XE.  ooaat  of  Then,  aboot 
3)  wuka  tmm  C.  JCsfaiife,  in  the  itinctiaa  of  los 
■id  AzT^ir^  This  sabaiaiins  ouibraak  lasted  about 
ttn*  ■■•hi.  cwnfiuj;  the  aaa  with  pumice,  and 
p««t  nm  ta  a  shoal,  which  was  found  by  the 
Eqr^  SantT  la  hsTe  10  fathoms  water  onr  it. 
vSaa  m^  A.)  At  the  same  time  the  iahnd  of 
Then  waa  liitelT  shaken  by  earthgnaha,  in  which 
■■i^  h.«fas  were  overthrown,  aad  a  peat  nomber 
ify»Mi  sail  iiiiiiiilii  were  killed  by  ths  pestilential 
T^a^oailudtvatheTolcanii.  Tlieieaianndated 
t»  iM  ^stBW  eoast  of  the  inland  ta  tha  extent  of 
twe  haba  Biles  inhad.  The  nnaa  of  tww  aadent 
*■■»  at  Aiiaa  aai  fswari  wen  disiatarred,  the 
III  iiais  <f  w^jch  was  pietiuutly  anknowa,  and 
wu.-«  amg  hsv*  bf  wuafatimed  bj aosae pnrioas 
I  tf  iwasic  maaB-.  The  nad  aiaa,  which 
aasd  nmai  C^t  Jfesaa-rnM,  was  sank 


Fk  the  aos  SO  naiv  m  a  Buk  laager,  the  nl- 
OK  fcv  si^  b«  ■  iror  tbcT  bant  brth  with 
1M«M<  ftrr.  al  ;ndaead  tfe  Isisest  d  the  thne 
ksns  bjaaaj  ^  .Vaa  fs— raf  It  originaUy  ooo- 
■e.'K  <t  :wt  i>juMS.  Tar  fax  which  rase  was  called 
Or  fiiia  I  mmi  nmfii  rfs  ann  nf  rnmirr  rr 
C^ae;«  P"*-  A  '^  ^!*  afierwaids  then  ap- 
tatfic  a  brf!*  cha  tf  dark  racks,  composed  of 
liMW*  iiBlj».  Sr  wkieh  the  naOK  of  tht  Bbck 
l>..?caM£^w.  Taeatwaiihadswcnpadsally 
I  s  :i«  reaae  tf  the  oapliaBS,  the  bbck 
B»  tht  ixaCR  <f  tic  artaai  isisad,  the 
.Xm  CaaMaL  TW  Whiw  kbad  waa  first  seen 
K  ttr  SJtc  it  H>5.  iro:.  sad  fcr  a  year  the  dis- 
rbcsas  ■  thr  WKsaa  wen  iaeaoant.  AAer  this 
tmw  lar  a  nf\imi  wan  le»  ta^aeot;  bat  they  oon- 
enaec  l»<am-st  iaerrat>  ia  ITIOaad  1711;  and 
j;  la,  M(  :i:  ITiS  tha:  ihe  £ras  cf  the  fukano 
a.-t.  The  isisad  is  aaw  aboat  3i  mUes 
hat  afsfatcae  at  its  SE.  aide, 
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wUeh  i<  SSI  fcet  Ugh.    Fms  KlShakte 
praaent  day  there  has  bem  ns  inthr  s^aa 

Then  areaeraal  tfaenoslsadmBsiiwcit 
Then  and  the  aiimandiogblmdi,rfiiB'J9L 
Leyoeater  givea  an  scosot,  sad  alai  m  np 
Ailly  desciibed  by  Ludeier  ia  'it  tnsif  td.'. 
n^  nr  ir  e^pa  (Samper;)  S^av  ifev 
Atfacas,  1835.  The  not  impates  atx.-i. 
springs  in  a  bay  oi  the  SE.  ade  <f  As  isav 
There  an  spriaga  oa  tlls!i£.ade(fi^Mlil>' 
Blati,  Skawiae  near  Cape  iEaasii  aittaj 
Theca,  and  at  other  pleas.  FiBkmiKj;n»p 
Teiy  nreat  Tbera,  andsnariy'>m°"*'ii''* 
EtioM  aprittgiiig  from  the  Tp»^^«*  TV  iiUcis 
depeod  fir  their  aa]^  of  Wats  ifB  lla  nar.^ 
th^  catch  in  the  tuka  dntng  tie  aista. 

The  prindpal  modan  town  tf  the  alol  s  '• 
called  nera,arnati,aadiiBiaBlBdBAisa 
of  the  enrre  of  the  gnk  Wbm  Tiani^  lui 
Tbeia,  the  capital  stnid  npm  the  pmounjo-. 
a  Sltk  to  the  N.  of  the  pnsot  coital,  ix  c:~ 
dktdy  nnder  thetown  of  MenmJi  T:t  - 
montory  Sboro  pnjoGta  about  laa  lUd  itn 
into  the  sea;  and  apon  it  andemaasiaiV- 
built  by  the  dnkas  of  Naus^  Theebfrni:':: 
iabad,  aftsr  the  capital,  ia  .^aaMoi^  a  :ie  P 
pmmnntnry,  aad  directly  opptBlt  is  Tkim  ^ 
space  is  of  the  stmcst  ralae  is  tlai  bl!  iii::. 
all  the  principal  towns  era  built  Vf^  tki  isj  v* 
of  the  di&,  and  present  s  *ay  n^ahr  iffaan. 
perched  in  some  cescs  mm  tbas  MQ  iB  ■-'< 
tlie  saa.  Wood  being  niy  scans,  tiie  bm  f 
excavated  in  the  {uaoflhenrtMtfs^ 
Una.  In  ordar  to  nuka  appnacbes  to  be  i  '•- 
upon  the  pW^^  the  inhabitaals  bale  col  s^-oc^.^' 
or  roads  in  the  sides  of  tke  pndfios.  Tir?- 
npon  the  snmnut  maa  along  Ihe  (dp  if  it" 
pices,  and,  in  many  eases,  ever  ihemfiHw- 
anbwltiathefiteecf  iben.  Tbepfslitia'f'-- 
island  in  1848  was  aboat  14M0,  lal,  kh-.- 
Therssia,  abont  14,38a  b  tbe  tiaa  tf  Tan  ' 
there  wen  10,000  infaaUiants,  M  tkit  tic  xy 
has  been  nesriy  a  third  in  sboat  150  fs^  '- 
island  is  carefally  coltivaled ;  ndlbei^F"- 
tion  is  wine,  which  is  aanUjopwledDdeE'*'' 
ports  in  the  Blade  Sta. 

The  antiquities  of  the  ishad  hn  ka  aih» 
at  length  by  Boas  and  Lieut.  L^n*!.  O"*-' 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  aitoitid  ■  uc  St.p<-* 
of  the  Bland,  upon  the  snaanit  d  JfaB-^^ ' 
moontain  about  1100  fast  absn  the  M  '^  '• 
aea.  coDnecled  with  JfeaB(£iiBbvth!idp<i'' 
Seflodo.  TbenMnntaiBofJfeas-r«>^>=' 
deoly  off  to  the  prtdpoes  on  lbs  KE.  lUt*^- 
rise  pecpendicnlariy  GOO  fat  sbm  tW  n:^  >: 
fonn  the  cape  of  the  same  nsBK.  TVslsS-- 
masonry  of  aU  ages  fram  the  axat  «adi<  C<'i : - 
to  the  Rgnlar  masony  of  Istcc  tiaas.  Ta  i' 
may  still  be  tneed,  and  «acii«  s  Qnas  •■•  - 
KTcn-teuths  of  a  mik  :  bat  the  bwa  iH"'' 
have  been  boiit  tenaoe.&daa  apa  tk  aii  ' '_ 
hilL  Sevend  inscriptvau,  fiapaott  a  ^'•^^'^ 
and  other  aiili<|nitica,  have  boea  fiojwrf  ^ 
The  name  of  tUa  city  bas  beea  s  labiitt  **'• 
dispotSL  InaniasoipliasftoadbdnitoK''^*'' 
at  JSTaauri,  in  the  liaaA  li Si  SiMa,  ^~ 
Oea  oocars,  which,  ss  we  bsn  ikeairi",  '•  "' 
of  the  two  towns  moalioMd  I?  f>i^-  ^. 
an  iaseiiptioa  npon  sane  slep  <<  ^  '\'- 
raek  of  Jfesao-Foaao  «  find  e<F  nJU  S*' 
huwewer,  does  not  oomidtr  tbis  t>  te  t  pw  -^ 
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Tlicn  «u  the  name  of  the  city,  snppasing  that 
v^Ais  here  siguifies  only  the  polilical  coinmnnitj  of 
the  TherwHns.  Oil  the  other  hand,  it  was  so  nsoal 
for  the  ubnds  of  the  Aegaean  to  possess  a  capital  of 
the  same  name,  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
iiiscriplion  last  mentioned,  it  is  probable,  either  that 
Ptolemy  has  accidentallj  omiited  the  name  of  the 
capital,  or  that  in  his  time  the  Theraeans  had  re- 
iijoved  fi-om  tlie  lofty  site  ttMetta-  Vouno  to  Oea  opon 
the  sea-coast  at  Kanutri,  where  submarine  rains  still 
exist  Upon  the  other  or  S.  side  of  the  Cap«  Mima- 
VounOy  at  Periua,  there  are  also  so  many  ancient  re- 
mains as  to  lead  ns  to  Httppone  tliat  this  was  the  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  but  no  inscription  has  been  discovered 
to  give  a  clue  to  its  name.  Upon  either  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Mata-  Fotmo  there  are  nnmerons  tombs. 

South  of  Periua  is  C.  ExomiH,  and  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  this  cape  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  which  is  probably  the  Eleusis  of  Pto- 
leniy.  Here  are  the  rains  of  a  mole  under  water, 
and  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  many  carious 
tombs.  There  are  lilcewise  some  ruins  and  tombe 
at  C  Kolumbo,  in  the  NE.  of  the  island,  which 
Boss  conjectares  may  be  the  site  of  Melaenae.  The 
ikiand  of  Therasia  possessed  a  town  of  the  same 
name  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  88),  the  ruins  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Ross  opposite  Epanomeria  in  Thera. 
(Besides  the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Tournefurt  and 
others,  the  reader  is  particnlarly  refened  to  Koss, 
Seiten  aufden  Griecltitchen  Inieln,  vol.  i.  pp.  53, 
aeq.,  86,  seq.,'  180,  seq.;  and  Lieut.  Leycester,  Some 
Aceouat  of  the  Yolixmic  Group  of  Santorm  or 
TAero,  in  the  Jownal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Sncietp,  vol.  xz.  p.  1,  seq.) 

THERAMBOS  or  THBAMBUS  (e«p4^(»j, 
Herod,  vii.  123;  epdnSai,  Slepb.  B. «.  v.;  epaftetitt, 
ScyUz,  p.  26;  Bfmfigovata  Ittpdt,  Lycophr.  1404), 
a  town  of  the  peninsula  Pallene,  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  is  called  a  promontory  by  Stephanua  B., 
and  is  hence  supposed  by  Leake  (iVorCAern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 56)  to  have  occuped  a  position  vei7  near 
tlie  promontory  Canastraeum,  the  most  aontberly 
point  of  Pallene ;  but  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Scylax  we  would  rather  place  it  at  the  promontoiy 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  called  Posi- 
dium  by  Thncydides  (iv.  129). 

THERANDA,  a  town  of  Moesia,  now  Trenotutm 
(Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  15;  Tab.  Peat).        [T.  H.  D.] 

THERAPNAE  (9*pihnm :  £th.  espoinwos).  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  between  this  city 
and  the  Asopos.  (Enrip.  Bacch.  1029  ;  Strab.  iz. 
p.  409;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.) 

THEBAPNE.  [Spabta,  p.  1029,  b.] 

THERA'SIA.     [Thera.] 

THERIO-UES  SINUS  (enpuMiji  K6\mt,  Ptol. 
vii.  3.  §  2),  a  gulf  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinae,  be- 
tween the  promontories  Notium  (Niiruii'),  and 
Satyron  (ittTiptw).  Perhaps  tlie  gulf  of  Tonkin, 
or  that  between  the  Cape  SU  Jamet  and  the  river 
of  Camfcdja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUERMA.      ri'HE<B8AIX)IIICA.l 

THERMAE  {pipfuu,  Elh.  Thermitanns)  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  in  Sicily,  both  of  which  derived 
their  name  from  their  position  near  hot  springs. 

I.  The  northern  Thermae,  sometimes  called  for 
distinction's  sake  Thermae  Hiherehsks  (new 
Termini),  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  more  ancient 
city  of  Himera,  to  the  place  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  succeeding.  Hence  its  history  is  given  in 
the  article  Himkk*. 
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3.  The  louHem  Thermae,  or  Tuekxab  Seu- 
HDNTtAX  {Seiaaxt),  was  sitoated  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
the  island,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  within  the  territory 
of  Selinos,  though  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 
that  city  in  the  direction  of  Agrigentum.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  town  of  Sciacea,  about  midway  between 
the  site  of  Selinos  and  the  month  of  the  river  Haly- 
cus  (^Platani).  where  there  still  exist  snlphureous 
waters,  which  are  in  constant  use.  (Smyth's  SieUg, 
p.2I7;Claver,  SieiLp.  S23.)  We  have  no  account 
of  the  existence  of  a  town  on  the  site  during  the 
period  of  the  independence  of  Selinus,  though  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  thermal  watere  wonld  always 
have  attracted  some  population  to  the  spot.  Mor 
even  nnder  the  Romans  did  the  place  attain  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  importance  with  the  northern 
Thermae;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Pliny  is 
mistaken  in  assigning  the  rank  of  a  colonia  to  the 
southern  instead  of  the  northern  town  of  the  name. 
[HiMERA.l  Strabo  mentions  the  waters  (to  SSara 
tA  SfXivumiTia,  Strab.  vi.  p.  275);  and  they  ara 
again  noticed  in  the  Itinemriea  under  the  name  of 
Aquae  Labodes  or  Labrodes  (/(m.  Ant  p.  89  ;  Tab. 
PeiU.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THERMAICUS  SINUS.    [Tiikssai^sica.] 

THERMO'DON  {SfpiiMuy:  rAermcA),  a  river  of 
Ponlns,  celebrated  in  the  story  about  tlie  Amazons, 
is  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  3)  as  having  its  sources 
in  the  Amazonian  moanlains,  which  ara  not  men- 
tioned by  any  other  ancient  writer,  but  are  believed 
still  to  retain  their  ancient  name  in  the  form  of 
Mason  Dagh.  (Hamilton,  Reeearchei,  i.  p.  283.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  547)  places  its  many  sources  near 
Phanaroea,  and  says  that  many  streams  cuinbiiie  to 
form  the  Thermodon.  Its  coune  is  not  very  long, 
bat  its  breadth  was  nevertheless  three  plethra,  and  it 
was  a  navigable  river  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  9,  vi.  2. 
§  1;  Arrian,  PeripL  P.E.  p.  16.)  It  discharged 
itself  into  the  Enzine  near  the  town  of  Themiscyra, 
at  a  distance  of  400  btadia  to  the  north-east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Iris.  This  river  is  very  often  noticed 
by  ancient  writers.  See  Aeschyl.  Prim.  274, 9ig)pL 
290;  Herod,  ix.  27;  Scyiaz,  p.  33;  Strab.  i.  p.  52, 
vii.  p.  298  ;  Anon.  Per^  P.  E.  f.  10 ;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  4;  Pomp.  Mela.  i.  19;  Plin.  xL  19,  zzxvil  37; 
Virg.  Aen.  zi.  659  ;  Ov.  ex  Pont.  rv.  19.  51 ;  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  4.  71.  and  many  other  passages.  [L.  S.] 

THERMO'PYLAE  (e</>/u)s'iiAai),  or  simply 
PYLAE  (niiAai),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gates  or  the 
6<riet,  a  celebrated  narrow  pass,  leading  from 
Tbessaly  into  Locris,  and  the  only  rnad  by  which 
an  enemy  can  penetrate  from  northern  into  soul  hem 
Greece.  It  lay  between  Mount  Oeta  and  an  in- 
accessible morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Haliao 
gulf.  In  conseqaence  of  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast, 
this  pass  is  now  very  difierent  from  its  condition 
in  ancient  times;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
first  to  give  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  locality,  and  then  to 
compare  it  with  its  present  state.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  river  Spercheios  flowed  into  the  sea 
in  an  easterly  direction  at  the  town  of  Anticyra, 
considerably  W.  of  the  pass.  Twenty  stadia  £. 
of  the  Spercheius  was  another  river,  called  Dyras, 
and  again,  20  stadia  further,  a  third  river,  named 
Melas,  5  stadia  from  which  was  the  city  Trachis. 
Between  the  mountains  where  Trachis  stands  and 
the  sea  the  plain  is  widest.  Still  further  E.  w«s 
the  Asopos,  issuing  from  a  rocky  gorge  (jSuia^dQ, 
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and  E.  iciin  ii  •  imall  itnun,  mami  Plionix, 
flnriag  into  tin  Awpoi.  Fnoi  tin  Fboenii  to 
ThamofjUm  Um  diiUna,  Herodotus  nja.  U  15 
■twlia.  (Herod,  tu.  198-20a)  Naur  the  nnitad 
(tnura  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Aaopiu,  Ht.  Oete 
approached  eo  dole  to  the  moraae  of  the  golf  u 
to  lean  ipace  {or  ooljr  a  eingle  carriai^  In  the 
immediate  vicinitj  of  the  pan  ii  the  town  of 
AnthtU,  oelebrated  for  the  templea  of  AmphictjoD 
and  of  the  AmphictTooic  Demetcr,  oontaioing  eeati 
ibr  the  membera  of  the  Ampbicjteoie  ooondl,  who 
bdd  her*  their  intamnal  meetiiiip.  At  ADthda 
Hoont  Oeta  ncadea  a  little  from  the  lea,  learing  a 
plain  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  fant 
•ipun  oeatracta  near  Alpeni,  the  fint  town  of  the 
Itoeriana,  where  the  space  is  again  only  sufficient  for 
•  BOgk  carriaga.  At  this  pass  wen  some  hot 
■prings,  which  were  oooeeetated  to  Herenles  (Strab. 
is.  p.  438),  and  were  called  bj  the  natires  Chytri 
ar  Um  Pans,  on  account  of  the  cells  here  prepared 
ior  the  bathan.  Across  this  pass  the  Phodana  liad 
in  ancient  times  built  a  wall  to  defend  their  oountrj 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Tbessalians,  and  bad  let 
Inas  tbs  hot  water,  so  as  to  render  the  pass  imprac- 
ticable. (Herod,  rii.  SOO,  176.)  It  appears  from 
this  daeeriptioQ  that  the  proper  Thermopylae  was 
the  BaiTow  pass  near  tlie  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni; 
bat  the  name  was  also  applied  in  genenl  to  the 
whole  passace  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aaopos  to 
AlpsnL  Taking  the  term  in  this  acceptation, 
Thermopjlaa  consisted  of  the  two  narrow  openings, 
with  a  plain  between  them  rather  more  than  a  mile 
in  length  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  That 
portieo  of  Ht.  Oeta,  which  lisei  immediately  above 
Thennopylaa  is  csilkd  Cailidnmoo  bjr  litj  and 
Strabo^  but  both  writen  are  mistaken  in  describing 
it  u  the  highest  part  of  the  ranga.  lirj  says  that 
the  pass  is  60  stadia  in  breadth.  (Lit,  zzztu  15 ; 
Gtrsk  iz.  p.  428.) 

InconseqnenceofthaanraimnlaHonof  sotlbronght 
down  bj  th«  Spercheins  and  the  other  rinrs,  three 
or  {bar  miles  oif  new  knd  hare  been  formed,  and  the 
mountain  fbnning  the  gates  of  Thartnopylae  is  no 
longer  ekiae  to  the  sea.  Moreorar,  the  Spercheins, 
instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea  in  an  easterly  dirae- 
tion,  considerably  W.  of  Thermopylae,  now  cootinnes 
its  course  parallel  to  the  pass  snd  at  the  diatanoa  of 
a  mile  {him  it,  falling  into  the  sea  lower  down,  to 
the  E.  of  the  pass.  The  riran  Dyras,  Uelas,  snd 
Aaopos,  which  fsnneily  naehed  the  sea  by  difier- 
ant  moutha,  now  discbarge  their  waters  into  the 
Sperchaiaa.  In  addition  to  thia  tliere  lias  been  a 
copious  deposit  firm  the  wana  spcinga,  and  a  con- 
aaqoant  formation  of  new  soil  in  the  pass  itself. 
The  pneent  eondition  of  the  paaa  baa  been  deacribed 
bf  Caknel  Leake  with  hia  nanal  deamesa  and  aocU' 
racy.  Upon  entaring  the  western  opening,  Leake 
tiiweJ  a  St  nam  of  wsim  mineral  watar,  running 
with  giaat  rapidity  towards  the  Spercheins,  and 
laaTiag  a  great  quantity  of  red  deposiL  This  ia 
imdoabtedly  the  Phoenix,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  colonr  of  the  sediment.  After 
crossing  a  second  salt-spring,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  Phoenix,  and  a  atream  of  cold  salt  watsr,  Leake 
entered  upon  that  which  Herodotus  calls  the  pkin 
of  Anthela,  which  is  a  long  triangular  slope,  formed 
of  a  bald  giaTclly  soil,  and  conred  with  shrubs. 
There  is  an  assy  descent  into  tliis  plain  orer  the 
moontains,  so  that  the  western  opening  was  of  no 
importanos  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  eastern  pass,  sitoated  at  the  and  of  the  ^ain 
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of  Aatheh,  the  trsTeller  readiaa  a  wUla  dented 
Bail  fanned  by  the  deposit  of  tlie  ssltngwings  of  tbs 
proper  Tbermapylae.  There  are  two  pcindpal  sonrecs 
of  thees  springs,  the  npper  or  waitens  being  inane- 
diately  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  cB&, 
and  tlie  lover  or  eastern  bong  200  yards  &tiDL 
From  the  lower  source  the  water  is  condDcted  ia  aa 
artificial  ranal  for  a  distance  of  4O0  yards  to  a  ml 
This  water  emits  a  strong  anlphnreoas  T^iear,  ssd, 
ss  it  issues  from  the  mill,  it  poors  oat  a  gms 
rdnme  of  smoke.  Beyond  the  kill  are  eosical 
heighta,  and  in  their  neighboortiood  an  two  aal: 
ponds,  containing  cold  water;  but  as  this  wats  it 
of  the  same  composition  aa  the  hot  sprisigs,  it  ii 
probably  also  hot  at  its  iiana.  Leake  ofascms  tbit 
the  water  of  theee  pools,  lilce  that  of  tJw  pcindpil 
hot  Bonice,  is  of  a  dsrk  blue  ooioar,  thns  iUnstniiEC 
the  remark  of  Paaitanias,  that  the  bluest  waurbc 
ever  saw  was  in  one  of  the  hatha  at  TbermajnisL 
(Pans.iT.  35.  §  9.)  The  springs  at  this  psss  an 
much  hatter,  snd  luTa  left  a  fiu-  greater  dqnit 
titan  thoss  at  the  other  end  of  the  plain,  at  u» 
opening  which  may  be  called  the  &]s*  Therawf^lx. 
Issuing  from  the  pass  are  ibundations  of  a  Hrikmc 
wall,  doubtless  the  renwina  of  wocks  by  whieb  ut 
paas  wss  at  one  time  fortified ;  and  to  the  left  is  a 
tumnlns  and  the  fimndations  of  a  circular  nmia- 
ment.  Upwards  of  a  mile  further  is  a  deep  lariiz, 
in  which  the  torreota  descending  tnm  ML  Calli- 
dromon,  are  collected  into  one  bad,  and  wind)  afiUd 
the  easiest  and  moat  direct  passage  t»  the  samna 
of  tlie  mountain.  Tfab  ia  probably  the  manotsii 
path  by  which  the  Persiana,  under  Hydanea.  de- 
scended in  the  rear  of  Leonidaa  and  his  oonpaaieas. 
This  path,  ss  well  as  the  mountain  orer  which  it 
leads,  is  called  Anopaea  (q  'Arimvia)  by  Hcndotas, 
who  does  not  use  the  name  of  Callidnaaon.  He 
deecribea  the  path  as  beginning  at  the  g«ge  d  the 
AsopuB,  passing  over  tlie  crest  of  the  moontain.  and 
terminating  near  Alpeni  and  the  n^  csBed  He. 
lampygns,  snd  the  sests  of  the  Ccfcopea,  where  the 
road  is  narrowest.  (Hemd.  viL  216.)  The  Ustoy 
of  the  defence  of  Thennopylae  by  Leenidas  is  too 
well  known  to  require  to  be  related  here.  TIm  waH 
of  the  Phodaoa,  which  Leonidas  repaired,  was  pn»- 
bahly  built  a  little  eastward  of  the  westem  adi- 
spring.  When  the  Spartan  kmg  laamt  that  Hy- 
damaa  was  deaoending  in  hia  rear,  lia  adsmead  ba- 
yood  the  wall  into  the  widest  pact  of  tlm  paai^ 
resdred  to  sell  bis  HCb  aa  deaiiy  aa  pnasibli  Cpoo 
the  artiTal  of  Hydamea,  the  Gtaeks  ratired  behiad 
the  wall,  and  took  op  tbdr  naitioa  npon  a  fain  ia 
the  pass  (Ka\a>r^r  ir  rji  smtf>),  wbave  a  stoes 
lion  was  aiierwards  arscted  in  hoooor  of  ^■*~~'*' 
This  hill  Leake  identifies  with  the  western  of  tht 
two  smsll  hdghts  abeady  deeeribed,  aa  nearest  to 
the  podtioo  of  the  Phodan  wall,  and  the  namaeii 
part  of  the  paaa.  Hie  otiicr  he^ht  is  pntiaUy  ths 
nek  Hdampygua. 

Thermopylae  is  immortalised  by  the  htnae  da- 
fence  of  Leonidas  ;  but  it  waa  dao  the  aujt  of 
some  fanportant  strngglea  in  later  times.  In  B.  c 
879  an  allied  aimy  of  the  Gneka  assisiiMid  in  ths 
paas  to  oppose  the  Gauls  under  Bnonua,  who  wen 
marohing  mto  aoulhem  Greece  with  tlie  view  of  {■)- 
Uging  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  Greeks  held  timr 
ground  ior  several  days  againat  the  atladca  <f  the 
Gauls,  till  at  length  the  Heradeotae  and  Aasaanes 
OBdacted  the  invaders  aeroaa  Momt  CaDidroDoa 
fay  the  aame  path  which. Hydanea  had  ioUowed  tm 
oentories  be&ia.    The  Giveks,  finding  ttwir  j 
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-no  kof^  tenable,  emharked  on  board  their  ihip* 
and  retired  without  farther  Icee.  (Fane.  z.  19 — S3.) 
In  B.  c  207,  when  the  Komans  were  canying  on  war 
in  Greece  afrainst  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Aetoliana,  who  were  then  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  fortified  Thermopjrlae  with  a  ditch  and  a 
rampart,  but  Philip  •hortly  afterwarda  forced  hia 
«»r  through  the  pass.  (Lir.  zxriii.  5,  7  ;  Polyb. 
z.  41.)  In  B.  c.  181,  Antiochna,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  the  Romans,  took  up  his  position  at  Ther- 
mopylae, which  he  fortified  with  a  double  rampart, 
a  diicb,  and  a  wall  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Koinans  from  crossing  the  mountains  and  descending 
upon  his  rear,  he  garrisoned  with  2000  Aetolians  the 
three  summits,  named  CalUdromum,  Teichios,  and 
Rhcduntia.  The  consul  Acilius  sent  some  troops 
against  these  fortretses  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tacked the  arm;  of  Antiochua  in  the  pass.     While 
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the  battia  wis  going  on  in  the  pass,  the  Roman  da- 
tachment,  whidi  had  succeeded  in  taking  Callidro- 
mum,  appeared  npoo  the  heights,  threatening  the 
king's  rear,  in  consequence  of  which  Antiochua  im- 
mediately took  to  flight  (LiT.  zxzri.  16 — 19.) 
There  are  still  remainsof  three  Hellenic  fortieeses 
upon  the  heights  abore  Thermopylae,  which  probably 
npreaent  the  three  placae  mentioned  by  Llrj.  Appian 
{Sgr.  17)  speaks  only  of  CalUdromum  and  Teichios, 
but  Strabo  (iz.  p.  428)  mentions  Rhoduntia  alsa 
Procopius  relates  that  the  fortifications  of  Thenno- 
pylae  were  restored  by  Justinian  (de  Aed.  iv.  2). 

(Ou  the  topography  of  ThermopyUe,  see  the  excel- 
lent account  of  Leake,  Nortlum  Gnect,  rol.  il  pp.  S, 
seq.,  40,  acq. ;  there  is  ahu  a  treatise  by  Gordon, 
.^ccowU  of  two  VitiU  to  the  Anopaea  or  tie  High- 
landt  above  Tkeraopflae,  Athens,  1838,  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  haa  not  seen.) 


MAP  OF  TUBEMOPTLai  ASO  TBI  aURBOUKDIHO  COUHTBT. 


AA.  AlluTlal  depovits. 
mn.  Prrient  line  of  coatt. 
bA.  Preient  courge  of  the  Spercbelus. 
ec.  Ancient  line  of  cout. 
dd.  Present  courie  of  ihe  Djras. 
ee.  Freient  course  of  the  Alopul, 

THERMUM,  THERMUS  or  THERMA  (rb  Bfp. 
fLov,  PoL  T.8:  t4  9ipita,  Strab.  z.  p.  483;  PoLt.7; 
e^f>/u»,  Steph.  B.s.t).:  Eth.  eipfuot :  KfcUo),  the 
chief  city  of  Aetolia  daring  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Aetolian  League,  and  the  place  where  the  meet- 
ings of  the  league  were  nsually  held  and  an  annual 
fntlTal  celebrated.  It  peesesaed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  connection  with  which  the  festival  was 
probably  celebrated.  It  was  sitnated  in  the  very 
heart  of  Aetolia,  N.  of  the  lake  Trichonia,  and  on  a 
height  of  Mt.  Panaetolium  ( Piena).  It  was  con- 
sidered inaccessible  to  an  army,  and  from  the  strength 
of  its  aituation  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  refiige, 
and,  aa  it  were,  the  Acropolis'  of  all  Aetolia.  The 
road  to  it  ran  from  Hetapa,  on  the  Uke  Trichonia, 
through  the  village  of  Pamphia.  The  city  was 
distant  60  stadia  from  Metapa,  and  30  from  Pam- 
phia ;  and  from  the  latter  place  the  road  was  very 
steep  and  dangerons,  running  along  a  narrow  crest 
with  precipices  on  each  side.  It  wss,  however, 
anrpnsed  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his 
invaaion  of  Aetolia  in  b  c.  218.    The  Aetoliaos, 


ff".  Track  of  the  Pcnlanf  under  Hjdamei. 
f .  Hot  iprinu  at  the  western  entrance,  or  the 

false  Tnermopylae. 
k.  Hot  springs  at  the  eastern  entrance,  or  tbe 

real  Themopytae. 
i.  Phociaa  wall. 

who  had  never  imagined  that  Philip  would  have 
penetrated  so  far  into  their  conntry,  had  depoeited 
hen  all  their  treasures,  the  whole  of  which  now 
fi>U  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  together  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  arms  and  armoar.  He  carried  off  the 
meet  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  burnt  all  the 
rest,  among  which  were  more  than  15,000  aaits  of 
armoar.  Not  content  with  this,  be  set  fire  to  the 
sacred  bnililinga,  to  retaliate  for  the  destniction  of 
Dinm  and  Dodona.  He  also  defaoed  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  threw  down  all  the  statues,  which  wen 
not  less  than  2000  in  number,  only  sparing  these  of 
the  Gods.  (PoL  v.  6 — 9, 13.)  A  few  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Aetolians  bad  rided  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  again  surprised  Tbermus  (aboat  B.  c. 
206),  when  he  destroyed  everything  which  had 
escaped  his  ravages  in  his  firet  attack.  (Pol.  zi.  4.) 
We  have  no  further  detaila  of  the  history  of  Ther- 
mum.  Polybius  allndea,  in  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages (zviii.  31,  zxviiL  4),  to  the  meetings  of  the 
le^e  held  there.  In  the  former  of  these  paaaages 
Livy  (iTzlii   35)  bos  misonderatood  tb*  words  tI)i> 
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TM>  B<pfuirfli>  ff  jmSot  to  mna  tb«  mmbUj  fadd  >t 

TlMniw[ijlaa. 

Poljbioa'i  aooomit  of  Pbilip'i  first  iiinaioa  of 
Aatolk,  which  rgnUt«d  in  tbs  captnra  of  Tbemnmi, 
tappUeo  oa  with  th«  rhiof  information  respecting 
tbt  towns  in  the  oentnl  pimin  of  Aetolia.  Philip 
let  ont  from  Limnaea,  on  the  aontb-eastem  comer 
of  the  Ambneiot  golf,  eraeied  the  Aehelou  between 
Etntn*  and  Con^  and  marched  with  all  (peed 
towaidt  Tbermnm,  leering  oo  his  left  Strstss,  Agri- 
niom,  and  Theatienaes  (Swtmii),  and  on  hia  right 
CoiMiie,  Lyiiniaichia,  Triehoainm,  and  Phoeteom. 
He  tJiaa  arriTcd  at  Metapa,  oo  the  lake  Trichonis, 
and  fton  thence  marched  to  Tlwrmoa  bj  the  road 
alraadj  meatkiMd,  paasnig  by  Pamphia  in  his  waj. 
He  retnnied  hj  the  same  read  ai  ftr  as  Metapa, 
bot  from  the  latter  place  be  mardiad  in  one  day  to 
•  plao*  called  Acrse,  where  he  encamped,  and  on 
the  next  daj  to  Conope.  After  remaining  a  day  at 
Cooopa,  be  marched  op  the  Aehekxi*,  and  croaaad  it 
■sarStfatoa. 

Tha  nmaim  of  the  walls  of  Tbennnm  show 
that  the  citj  was  aboat  S(  miles  in  drcomfeicnce. 
It  waa  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  oo  the  slope  of 
a  pyramidal  hill,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  tor- 
not  Sowing  in  a  deep  ravine.  The  only  remains 
of  a  pablie  edi6ce  within  the  walls  consist  of  a 
aqnara,  pynmidal,  shapelees  mass  of  stones.  (Leake, 
IfoHMerm  Green,  vol.  L  p.  126,  &c.) 

TUERVIMQI.  [GoTHi,  p.  1009.] 

THE'SPIAE  (e*<rwiai,  also  etmia  or  »Una, 
Bom.  IL  ii.  498;  Herod,  riii.  SO;  Pans.  is.  S6.  §  6: 
Elk.  9tawuit.  Tbespiansis,  fern.  Seowlaf ,  etowb  : 
A<^.  etffwioittff,  Thespos,  Tbetpiaens),  an  ancient 
dty  of  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  HeUcon, 
locking  towards  the  south  and  the  Crisaaean  gulf, 
when  stood  its  port-town  Creiua  or  Cmisis.  (Stiab. 
is.  p.  409;  Pans.  ix.  S6.  §  6;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 
Thespiaa  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Thespia,  a  daughter  of  Aaopos,  or  from  Tbespins, 
a  son  of  Erechtheoa,  who  migrated  from  Athena. 
(Pans.  L  e.;  Died.  It.  S9.)  The  dty  is  mentioned 
in  the  catalogne  of  Homer.  (/£,  U.  498.)  Theapiaa, 
like  Plataaa,  was  one  of  the  Boeotian  cities  inimical 
to  Thebes,  which  drcnmstance  aflected  ita  whole 
history.  Thus  Thespisa  and  Pktaea  were  the  coly 
two  Boeotian  dtiea  that  refused  to  give  earth  and 
water  to  ttie  heralds  of  Xerzee.  (Herod,  vii.  I3S.) 
Seven  hundred  Thespians  joined  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopjlaa;  and  tbey  remained  to  perish  with  the  300 
&iaitani,  when  the  other  Greeks  retired.  (Herod, 
vii.  SOS,  SSS.)  Tbdr  city  was  bnrat  by  Xerxes, 
wbao  ha  overran  Boeotia,  and  tha  inhabitants  with- 
draw to  Pdoponnesus  (Herod,  viii.  50.)  The 
sorvivora,  to  the  number  of  1800,  fooght  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea  in  the  following  year,  but  they 
were  reduced  to  such  distress  that  they  had  no 
heavy  armour.  (Herod,  iz.  SO.)  After  the  ezpul- 
aioo  of  the  Peruaos  from  Greece,  Tbeepiae  waa 
rebuilt,  and  the  infaabitanta  recruited  their  nnmbera 
by  the  admission  of  strangen  as  citiiens.  (Herod. 
Tiii  75.)  At  the  battle  of  Delinm  (b.  c.  424) 
the  Theapiaos  fought  oo  the  left  wing  against  the 
Athenians,  and  were  almost  all  slain  at  thdr  post. 
(Thue.  iv.  93,  seq.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
423),  the  Tbebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Theapiaa, 
oa  ttie  charge  of  Atticim,  the  Thesptana  bong 
anable  to  offer  any  resistance  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  loss  they  had  sustained  while  fighting  npon 
the  side  of  the  Thebaos.  (Tbuc.  iv.  133.)  Ins.  c. 
414  the  democistical  party  at  Theapiae  attempted 
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to  iwerthniw  the  axistin^  guvenuncnt;  tafc  Ise  lattsr 
reedving  asaiatanoe  from  Thebas,  many  of  the  cm- 
spiraten  withdrew  to  Atfaena.  (Thnc  vi  95l)  la 
B.a  372  the  walls  of  Theapiaa  woe  again  iliwiiijid 
by  tha  Thebana.  According  to  Diodoms  (xv.46)  and 
Xenopbon  (HeU.vi.  3.  §  I)  Theapiae  waa  at  this  ti» 
deatroyad  by  the  Tbebans,  and  the  inhabitanls  diiies 
out  of  Boeoitia;  bat  this  bappeoad  after  the  batik <x 
Leuctra,  and  Mr.  Grata  (Fud  of  Groeea,  voL  x.  p. 
219)  justly  infsra  from  a  paaaage  in  faocntes  tbit 
the  fntificatiana  of  the  city  ware  alone  drawhhwt 
at  thia  period.  Pansaniaa  expreaaly  atataa  tiiat  > 
oootingoit  of  Thespians  was  preecait  in  the  Tbeha 
army  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lenctia,  nd 
availed  themsdves  of  the  penniadon  of  EpanaBtUH 
to  retire  before  the  battle.  (Pans.  iz.  13.  §  8,  ii. 
14.  §  I.)  Shortly  aflerwarda  the  Theapiaas  am 
expdied  from  Boeotia  by  tha  Tbebuo.  (Fkas.  ii. 
14.  §  2.)  Thespiae  was  afterwards  rabnilt,  and  ii 
mentiooed  in  the  Booian  ware  in  Greece.  (Pohl 
zxvii.  1;  Liv.  xlii.  43.)  In  the  time  of  Snain 
Theapiaa  and  Tanagra  were  the  only  plana  h 
Boeotia  that  deierved  the  name  of  citiea.  (Smb.  a. 
p.  410.)  Pliny  calls  Thespiae  a  &ee  town  ("Ebt^ 
mm  oppidnm,"  iv.  7.  s.  12).  It  is  abo  mcntiaeei 
by  Ptdemy  (iii.  15.  §  20)  and  in  the  Anuaii* 
Itinerary  (pt  326.  cd.  Wees.),  and  it  waa  still  ii 
existence  in  the  sixth  century  (HieracL  pi.  645,  ti. 
Weer). 

Eroe  or  Love  was  the  ddty  chiefly  worshipfed  sc 
Theapiae;  and  the  earliest  repreaentatioa  of  thi 
god  in  the  form  of  a  nide  stone  still  existed  in  tbi 
dty  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa  (ix.  S7.  §  I).  The 
courtesan  Phryne,  who  waa  bora  at  Tbaspiaa. 
pmented  to  her  native  dty  the  odefarated  aatae  ti 
Lon  by  Praxitdea,  which  added  greatly  lo  tfar 
prceperity  of  the  place  in  consequence  of  the  pn: 
nnmben  of  atiangere  who  visited  the*dty  for  tbr 
purpoee  of  aedng  it.  (Dicaearch.  §  S5,  ed.  Hfiller: 
Cie.  Verr.  iv.  2;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  410,  who  emnenalj 
calls  the  coortesan  Glycera;  Pans.  is.  27.  §  3.) 
The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Phryne  braoie 
possessed  of  this  statue,  and  its  snheeqnent  bifUrr, 
are  rsUted  in  the  life  of  Pbaziiklbs.  [iMeC  i/ 
Biogr.  VoL  III.  ppt  520,  521.]  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  there  was  only  an  imitation  of  it  at 
Thespiae  by  Henodoma.  Among  the  other  wntb 
of  art  in  thia  dty  Panaanias  noticed  a  statae  if 
Eras  by  Lydppns,  statues  of  Aphrodite  and  Pbrvne 
by  Praxiteles;  the  agnns  containing  a  atatae  tf 
Hedod ;  the  theatre,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  M»l«»««i 
a  temple  of  the  Husea,  contdning  their  fientes  ia 
stone  of  small  size,  and  an  anddit  temple  of  Ha- 
culea.  (Pans.  ix.  27.)  Next  to  Era,  the  Masai 
were  specially  hoooorad  at  Thespiae;  and  the  festi- 
vals of  the  'EfxrrlSu  and  Moiireni  celebrated  by 
the  Thespians  on  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  end  of  enty 
four  yeara,  are  mentioned  by  aeveral  andcot  writBs. 
(Pans.  ix.  31.  §  3;  Pint.  Atnat.  1 ;  Atheo.  xiil  p. 
561 ;  E.  F.  Hermann,  LeJtrimdk  dergoUad.  AUeni. 
§  63,  n.  4.)  Hence  the  Musea  are  frequently  calkd 
Thespiades  by  the  Latin  writare.  (Vair.  L.  L. 
vil  S;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4;  Ov.  Jtfet  v.  SlOj  Plin. 
zxxvL  S.  s.  4,  §  39,  ed.  Saiig.) 

The  remains  of  Thespiae  are  dtnated  at  a  pfan 
called  Ltfla  from  a  deserted  vilhige  of  that  nam 
near  the  village  of  Erimokai^ro  or  Simeibaim. 
Unlike  most  other  Greek  dties,  it  standa  in  a  plain 
■untninded  by  hills  on  dther  aide,  and  ita  feonitn 
appear  to  have  chosen  the  dte  in  canseqnence  of 
ita  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  aaoicea  of  tba 
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river  Rmardri  rising  here.  L«ake  noticed  the 
fbandatioiu  of  an  oblong  or  oral  enclosnre,  built  of 
veiy  solid  masonry  of  a  r^pilar  kind,  abont  half  a 
mile  in  oircomference;  bat  he  obserres  that  all  the 
adjacent  ground  to  the  S£.  is  covered,  like  the 
interior  of  the  fortress,  with  ancient  foondalions, 
squared  stones,  and  other  rem-iins,  proTing  that 
if  the  enclosure  was  the  only  fortified  part  of  the 
city,  many  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  stood 
without  the  walls.  The  site  rf  some  of  the  ancient 
temples  is  probably  marked  by  the  churches,  which 
contain  fragments  of  architraves,  columns,  and  other 
ancient  remains  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  479,  seq.;  Dodwell,  ToL  i.  pt  253.) 
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com  OF  TRISPIAK. 

THESPBOTI,  THESPBCTIA.     [Epeirus;] 
THESSAXU  (enriraMa  or  0rrra\la  :    Etk. 
B*iiaaX6s  or  0«TTaX^>,  Thessalns,  fem.  BtvaaKis, 
BtrraKls,  Theasalis:  Adj.  9t<r<ra\tKis,  6rrrci\usis, 

Tliessalicns,  Thessalius),  the  largest  political  divi- 
siun  of  Greece,  was  in  its  widest  extent  the  whole 
conntry  lying  N.  of  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the 
Cambunian  mountains,  and  bounded  upon  the  W. 
by  the  range  of  Pindus.  But  the  name  of  Thes- 
saly  was  more  specifically  applied  to  the  great 
plain,  by  far  the  widest  and  largest  in  all  Greece, 
enclosed  by  the  four  great  mountain  barriers  of  Pin- 
dus, Othrys,  Ossa  and  Pelion.  and  the  Cambunian 
mountains.  From  Mount  Pindus, — the  Apennines 
or  back-bone  of  Greece,  —  which  sepaiatea  Thes- 
saly  from  Epeirus,  two  large  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  running  parallel  to  one  another  at 
the  distance  of  60  miles.  The  northern,  called  the 
Cambnnian  mountains,  forma  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  terminates  m  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
nil  Greece  [Olympus].  The  southern  arm,  named 
Othrys,  separates  the  pUin  of  Thessaly  from  Mai  is, 
and  reaches  the  sea  between  the  Halian  and  Paga- 
saean  gulfs  [Othkys].  The  fourth  barrier  is  the 
range  of  mountains,  first  railed  Ossa  and  afterwards 
Pelion,  which  run  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly  upon 
the  E.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  of  Pindus  [Ossa; 
Pbuos].  The  plain  of  Thessaly,  which  is  thus 
enclosed  by  natural  ramparts,  is  broken  only  at  the 
KE.  comer  by  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  which 
beparates  Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  way 
of  entering  Greece  from  the  N.,  except  by  a  pass 
acrues  the  Cambunian  mountains.  This  plain,  which 
is  drained  by  the  river  Peneina  and  its  affluents,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  vast  lake,  tlie  waters 
uf  which  were  afterwards  carried  off  through  the 
vale  of  Tempe  by  some  sudden  convulsion,  which 
rent  the  rocks  o(  the  valley  asunder.  (Herod.  viL 
129.)  [Tkmpe.]  The  lakes  of  Nessonis  and  Boe- 
beis,  which  are  connected  by  a  channel,  were  sap- 
posed  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  430)  to  have  been  the  re- 
mains of  this  vast  lake.  In  addition  to  this  plain 
there  are  two  other  districts  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  «f  Thessaly,  of'which  one  is  the  long  and 


narrow  slip  of  rocky  coast,  called  Magnesia,  extending 
from  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasoe,  and 
lymg  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  the  sea; 
while  the  other,  known  under  the  name  of  Malis, 
is  quil«  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from  the  rest 
of  Thessaly,  being  a  long  lurrow  valley  between 
Mounts  OtLrys  and  Oeta,  through  which  the  river 
Spercheius  flows  into  the  Ualiac  gulf. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  properly  consists  of  two 
plains,  which  received  in  antiquity  the  name  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly;  the  Upper,  as  in  similar 
cases,  meaning  the  country  near  Mount  Pindus  most 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  Lower  the  oonntiy 
near  the  Thennaic  gulf.  (Sttab.  ix.  pp.  430,  437.) 
These  two  plains  are  separated  by  a  range  of  hills  be- 
tween the  hikes  Nessonis  and  Boebeia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  river  Enipeus  on  the  other.  Lower  Thes- 
saly, which  oonstitated  the  ancient  division  Pelas- 
giotis,  extends  fix>m  Mounts  Titarus  and  Ossa  on  the 
M.  to  Mount  Othrys  and  the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean 
gulf  on  the  &  Its  chief  town  was  Larisso.  Upper 
Thessaly,  which  corresponded  to  the  ancient  divi- 
sions Thessaliotis  and  Uistiaeotis,  of  which  the  chief 
city  was  Pharsalus,  stretches  from  Aeginium  in  tlie 
N.  to  Thaumaci  in  the  S.,  a  distance  of  at  least 
60  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  road  from  Ther- 
mopyke  into  Upper  Thessaly  entered  the  phun  at 
Thaumaci,  which  was  situated  at  the  pass  called 
CoeU,  where  the  traveller  came  in  sight  of  a  plain 
reaembling  a  vast  sea.    (Liv.  xxxii.  4.)    [TuAV- 

lIACt.] 

The  river  Peneius,  now  called  the  Salamvrbi  or 
Salambria  {'ioKaiiSpias,  icAv^vplat'),  rises  at  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Thessaly,  and  is  composed  of 
streams  collected  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Pindus 
and  the  offshoots  of  the  Cambunian  mountains.  At 
first  it  flows  through  a  contracted  valley  till  it 
reaches  the  perpendicuhu:  rocks,  named  the  Metedra, 
upon  the  summits  of  which  several  monasteries  are 
perched.  Below  this  spot,  and  near  the  town  of 
Aeginium  or  Sta^,  the  valley  opens  out  into  the 
vast  phiin  of  Upper  Thessaly,  and  the  river  flows  in 
a  general  southerly  direction.  At  Tricca,  or  Trik- 
lixJa,  the  Peneius  makes  a  bend  to  the  E.,  and 
sliortly  afterwards  reaches  the  lowest  point  in  the 
plain  of  Upper  Thessaly,  where  it  receiTM  within  a 
very  short  space  many  of  its  tributaries.  Next 
it  passes  through  a  valley  formed  by  a  range  of 
hills,  of  which  those  upon  the  right  divide  the 
phiins  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly.  It  then 
emerges  into  the  plain  a  few  miles  westward  of 
Lorissa;  after  passing  which  city  it  makes  a  sodden 
bend  to  the  N.,  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Tempe 
to  the  sea.  Although  the  Peneius  drsins  the 
greatar  part  el  Thessaly,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
a  shallow  and  sluggish  river,  except  after  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  when  ic  sometimes  floods  the 
surrounding  plain.  Hence  on  either  side  of  the 
river  there  is  frequently  a  wide  gravelly  nncultivable 
space,  described  by  Strabo  as  irorojuiieAwrroi  (ix.  p. 
430;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  420). 
When  the  river  is  swollen  in  the  spiing,  a  chaiinel 
near  Lariasa  conducts  the  superfluous  waters  into 
the  Karatjafr  or  Kavpo^ifiyn,  the  ancient  Nessonis; 
and  when  this  basin  is  filled,  another  channel  conveys 
the  waters  uto  the  lake  of  Karia,  the  ancient 
Boebeis.  (Leake,  iv.  p.  403.)  In  the  tower  part  of 
its  course,  after  leaving  Larisea,  the  Peneius  flows 
with  moro  rapidity,  and  is  full  of  small  vortices, 
which  may  have  suggested  to  Homer  the  epithet 
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jfiywfMfnt  (IZ,  ii.  758);  thoogh,  ■■  Ltake  hu  n- 
■■■rind,  tb«  poat  rarrias  hii  flattery  to  an  eztrama 
in  eoin|iariBg  to  ailvar  tha  wfaita  fana  of  ita  tuMi 
mtan,  darivad  <ntiiri]r  tnm  the  aarth  aotpHidad  hi 
tbmi.     (^orrtara  Craan,  to).  W.  p.  291.) 

Tha  priiidaa)  rWan  of  Thaauly,  aeeording  to 
Hafadotia  (vU.  IS9),  an  the  Paoaiua,  Apiduma, 
Onochoma,  Eoipaaa  and  Paminia.  Tha  four  latter 
linra  all  low  iir«n  tha  8.  Of  theaa  the  moat  im- 
pntant  ia  the  Enipeoa,  now  called  the  FenaUU, 
whkh  flowi  tfardnith  the  plain  of  Phanalu,  and 
bib  iota  the  Ptneiu  near  Pinaiaa  in  tha  lomat 
put  of  tha  plain.  Tha  Apidairaa,  now  called 
Vryii,  into  which  the  Cnarina  (Jf^bdUife)  fiilla, 
ia  a  tribotaiy  of  the  Enipena.  [EniPBoa.]  The 
Pkmiiaa,  now  called  tha  BlUri  or  PSiiri,  alao 
Joiaa  tha  Peoeiaa  •  little  IB  the  W.  of  the  Enipeoa. 
TIm  OnochoDoa,  which  ia  pnkably  the  iama  ai  tlie 
Onchartaa,  flowi  into  tha  bke  Boebeia  and  not  into 
tha  Faneiaa.  [For  deUila,  aee  Vol.  IL  p.  483,  a.] 
Tha  eliief  tribntaij  of  the  Pmeina  on  the  N.  ia  the 
THaiaana,  new  eaUad  EUmomltiko  or  XtrigU,  which 
liMa  in  Mt,  Titama,  a  part  of  the  Cambnnian  range, 
and  joina  the  main  atream  betwwn  Lariaaa  and  the 
Tala  of  Tampa.  Homer  rehtca  (/i.  iL  753,  acq.) 
that  the  watata  of  tha  Titanaina  did  not  mingle  with 
thoae  of  the  Panaina,  bot  floated  npon  the  aoriace  of 
tfaalattarlikaeil  npoo  wntar,  whence  it  waa  ngaided 
aa  •  biandi  of  the  infenial  rirer  Stjz.  (Compw 
Loeao,  n.  375.)  Leake  calla  attantioa  to  the  fiwt 
that  Strabo  (iz.  pi  441),  probablj  mialed  by  the 
epithet  (ip7»{po8iri|>)  appUed  by  the  poet  to  the 
Peneioa,  baa  ranned  tha  tme  interprgtation  of  the 
poet's  compariaon  of  tha  Peneini  and  tha  Titanaina, 
auppoaing  that  tha  Peneina  waa  the  pellneid  lirer, 
whereas  the  apparent  reloctance  of  tlie  Utaresina  to 
mingle  with  tfae  Peneias  ariaea  from  the  fbrmer 
being  clrar  and  the  latter  mnddy.  (^ortiem 
GrtttXy  iiL  p.  396,  iv.  p.  296.)  The  Titaraaiua 
was  aba  calM  Eorotaa  (Strab.  vii.  p.  829)  and 
Honua  or  Orcns  (PKn.  ir.  8.  a.  IS). 

The  plain  of  Theaaaly  n  tha  moat  laitib  in  all 
Greece.  It  prodoced  in  antiquity  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  com  and  cattle^  which  tnppotted  a  nn- 
merooa  population  in  the  towns,  and  especially  a 
rich  and  proad  ariatocracr,  who  were  at  6«qnant 
ftuds  with  one  another  and  mnch  given  to  Inxnry 
and  the  pleaaoraa  of  the  table  (im  yi^  H  wAci- 
cni  kraila  ni  imKairia,  Plat.  CWt  15;  Athan. 
xiL  p.  564;  Theopomp.  op.  Athen.  tL  p.  360; 
Dem.  (^/hA.  p.  16).  The  Theesalian  horaea  woe 
tha  flneat  in  Greece,  and  their  cavalry  waa  at 
all  timea  efficient ;  bat  we  rarely  read  of  their 
infiuitiy.  Tfae  nobles,  such  aa  the  Aleoadaa  of 
Lariaaa  and  the  Soopadae  of  Crannon,  supplied  the 
poorer  citiiena  with  horses;  bnt  there  was  no  class 
of  fne  equal  citiiena,  from  which  the  hoplitea  were 
drawn  in  other  Grecian  states.  (See  Grote,  But 
of  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  367.)  Hence  the  political  power 
was  generally  either  in  tlie  hands  of  these  nobles  or 
of  a  single  man  who  established  himself  as  despot. 
The  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Soopadae  at 
Crannon  are  alluded  to  by  Tfaeocritna  {Id.  xvi  36), 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Theasalian  nobles  ia  bi- 
qoently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writera. 

Thesaaly  is  said  to  have  been  originally  known  by 
the  names  of  Pyrrha,  Aemonis,  and  Aeolis.  (Rhian. 
ap.  SehoL  Jihod.  iii.  10^9;  Staph.  B.  j.  «.  AVorla; 
Herod.  Tii.  176.)  The  two  former  appellations  be- 
long to  mythology,  but  the  latter  refers  to  tlie  time 
when   the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Aeolian 
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Pelaagi,  viw  wan  aftarwaida  ezpdkd  frem  Oa 
coontiy  by  tha  Thasiialianii  This  peopk  an  wd 
to  have  been  inmngrants,  who  came  fWan  Thapntis 
in  Epams,  and  oooqnerad  the  plain  of  tha  Peiiam. 
(Herad.  vii.  176,  coinp.  L  57  ;  Stnh.  ix.  p.  444.) 
The  Bceotiana  are  aaiid  to  have  originally  dnh  it 
Ame,  in  tha  eoontry  afterwards  called  Theaaaly,  anl 
to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Theasalian  inaden  SB 
yaars  aftar  tfae  Trojan  War.  (Thnc  i.  12.)  Th 
ezpalsioo  of  tha  Boaotiana  by  the  Tliiiaiialiaiia  aacaa 
to  have  been  cMieeired  as  an  immadjate  »ai[aii»i 
of  the  hnmigratian  of  the  Theaaaliaa  imadcn;  bal, 
bowarar  thu  may  be,  tfae  name  of  Tbaaaaly  ia  n- 
known  in  Hoaner,  who  only  apeaka  of  the  aennl 
principalitica  of  which  the  eoontry  waa  -— p— ' 
In  tfae  Homeric  catalogue  Pheidippaa  and  Am^baa, 
who  led  tfae  Greeks  ban  Caipathaa,  Coa,  and  tb 
neighbonring  islanda,  are  callad  the  sona  of  llMan- 
Ins,  the  scai  of  Harcoles  (Hoaiu  IL  n.  676)  ;  aad,  ia 
order  to  connect  thu  namo  with  die  TbeaaBaaa  <f 
Tfaeeprotia,  it  waa  reported  that  tfaeae  two  cUrfi 
had,  npon  their  return  finn  Trory,  beeo  Aam  kya 
atonn  npon  tfae  coast  of  Epeiros,  and  that  Theaaala, 
the  giandaon  cf  Pfaodippoa,  led  the  Theasalaaa 
acroaa  Mount  Pindns  and  impoaed  hia  nana  aps 
the  oountiy.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  2,  3;  Steph.  B.  a.  a 
Aiipisr;  Polyaan.  viii.  44.)  There  an  maay  dr- 
enniBtancea  in  tha  hiatcrical  period  which  make  i 
pcobabb  that  the  Theasalians  were  a  body  ef  iaaaa- 
grant  oooqoann;  thoogfa,  if  the^  caime  from  Tba^ 
prolia,  they  must  have  gradnally  drapt  thor  siigiaal 
language,  and  learnt  that  of  the  ooaiqnend  people  as 
tfae  Thsssalian  was  a  variety  of  the  AeoBe  £alea. 
Tliere  waa  in  Theaaaly  a  tripb  divisioai  of  tha  papa- 
faition  anatogons  to  that  in  f.af«inia.  First,  tfarn 
were  tfae  Theasalians  proper,  the  rich  bnded  pn- 
prietoiB  of  the  plain.  Seondly,  there  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  inhafaitaLnts  of  the  eoaatiT, 
who  were  not  expelled  by  the  Theasalian  caaiqaeTcis, 
and  who  were  more  or  leaa  dependent  upon  thcai, 
oorresponding  to  the  Lacedaemoaiian  Perrnoi,  bat, 
unlike  tfae  latter,  retaining  their  original  names  sad 
tfaeir  seata  in  the  Am|£ictyonic  cooneil.  Tiitst 
were  tfae  Pskrhakbi,  who  ocrapied  the  maataiDais 
district  between  Mount  Olympus  aad  the  bnr 
couna  cf  the  Peneina  ;  the  MAomcrBS,  who  dwell 
along  the  eastern  coast  between  Uoonta  Pdisa 
and  Oaaa  and  tiie  sea ;  the  Achaxabs,  who  inha- 
bited the  district  called  Phthiotia,  vhioh  extended 
Sk  of  the  Upper  Theesalian  plain,  from  Mount  Pindm 
on  the  W.  to  the  gnlf  of  Pagasae  on  tfae  S. ;  tfae 
UoLOPm,  who  oeenpied  the  monntainona  regioDa  tf 
Pindus,  S.  of  Pbthiotu;  and  tha  Hauass,  whs 
dwelt  between  Fhthiolis  and  Thermopylae  Ha 
third  class  of  the  Thesaalian  population  wen  ths 
Pcnestae,  serfii  or  dependent  cnliivaton,  oomspaod- 
ing  to  tfae  Helots  of  Laconia,  althoogh  tfaeir  coodiiiia 
seems  npon  the  whole  to  have  been  superior.  They 
tilled  the  eatatea  of  the  great  nobles,  paying  them  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  and  foUowed  tfacr 
masters  to  war  upon  faumbaek.  They  eoold  not, 
however,  be  sold  oat  cf  the  country,  and  thry  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  acquiring  proper^,  as  many  of 
them  were  said  to  have  beeai  richer  than  tbor 
masten.  (Arcfaemach.  op.  .dfAeii.vi.  f.  264  ;  Plat. 
£9.  vi.  p.  777  ;  Aristot  PoL  ii.  6.  §  3,  vii.  9.  §9; 
Dicoys.  ii.  84.)  Thsj  were  paobably  the  dasrandaiits 
of  the  original  inlufaitanta  of  the  coantrr,  reduced 
to  alavery  by  the  conquering  Tbes(aotiaaa ;  bat 
when  Tbeopompus  states  that  they  wen  the  d»- 
acendants  oiF  the  ccDquered  Perrhaobians  aad  Uag- 
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Biiteii  {ap.  AAen,  v'l.  p.  265),  this  can  odI;  be  tme 
of  a  put  of  these  tribes,  aa  we  know  that  the  Penestaa 
were  entirely  distinct  from  the  sabjeet  Peirliaebians, 
Ma^etes,  and  Aohaeana.  (Aiistot  PoUt  iL  6.  §  3.) 
The  Penestae,  lil(e  the  Laconian  Helots,  frequently 
rose  in  revolt  against  their  masten. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  names  of  Perrhaebi, 
Maenetea,  Acha«ans,  and  Dolopes  occnr;  and  Achaea 
Plitiiiotia  was  the  residence  of  the  great  hero  Achilles. 
This  district  was  the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  founder  of 
tlie  Hellenic  race,  and  contained  the  original  Hellas, 
from  which  the  Hellenes  gradnally  epimd  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  683;  Thnc.  L  8; 
Strab.  iz.  p^  431 ;  Dieseareb.  p.  81,  ed.  HndsoD; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.  'EXAdi).  The  Acfaaeans  of  Phthi- 
otis  may  fiiirly  be  r^wded  as  the  game  isce  u  the 
Achaeans  of  Peloponnesoa. 

Tbeasalj  Proper  was  divided  at  an  early  period 
into  four  districts  or  tetrarchies,  named  Theasaliotis, 
Pelasgiolis,  Histiaeotis  and  Phthiotis.  When  this 
division  was  introdoced  is  nnknown.  It  was  older 
than  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  m.  v.  KfjdEnwr),  and  was 
ascribed  to  Aleuas,  the  founder  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
Aleuadae.  (Hellenic  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Didot ;  Har- 
pocrat.  (.  V.  Trrpapxtn;  Strab.  iz.  p.  430.)  This 
quadruple  division  continned  to  the  latest  times,  and 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  for  political  purposes; 
but  respecting  the  internal  government  of  each  we 
have  no  precise  information.  The  fonr  districts 
were  nominally  united  under  a  chief  magistrata, 
called  Tagus;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  only  ap- 
pointed in  war,  and  his  commands  were  frequently 
disobeyed  by  the  Thessalian  cities.  "  When  Tbessaly 
is  under  a  Tagns,"  said  Jas«i,  despot  of  Pberae, 
"she  can  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  6000 
cavalry  and  10,000  hoplltea."  (Xen.  HelL  vi.  1. 
§  8.)  But  Tbessaly  was  rarely  united.  The 
difierent  cities,  upon  which  the  smaller  towns  were 
dependent,  not  only  administered  their  own  affairs 
independent  of  one  another,  but  the  three  most 
important,  Larissa,  Pharsalns  and  Pherae,  were 
frequently  at  feud  with  one  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  torn  with  intestine  fiction.  Hence  they  were 
able  to  offer  little  resistance  to  invaders,  and  never 
occupied  that  position  in  Qiecian  history  to  which 
their  popubtion  and  wealth  would  seem  to  have 
entitled  them.  (Respecting  the  Thessalians  in 
general,  see  Mr.  Grote's  excellent  remarks,  ZTut 
of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  383,  Beq.) 

The  history  of  Thessaly  may  be  briefly  dismissed, 
as  the  most  important  events  are  related  under  the 
separate  cities.  Before  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
Thessalians  had  extended  thdr  power  as  fiir  as 
Thermopylae,  and  threatened  to  ovenuD  Pbocis 
and  the  country  of  the  Locrians.  The  Phocians 
built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  to  keep 
off  the  Thessalians ;  and  thongh  active  hostilities 
seem  to  have  ceased  before  the  Persian  invasion,  as 
the  wall  was  at  that  time  in  mins,  the  two  nations 
continned  to  cherish  bitter  animosity  towards  one 
another.  (Herod,  vii.  176.)  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  the  Thessalians  were  at  first  opposed  to  the 
Persians.  It  is  tme  that  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Aleuadae,  whom  Herodotus  calls  (vil.  6)  kings 
of  Tbessaly,  had  urged  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece, 
and  bad  promised  the  early  submission  of  their 
countrymen;  but  it  is  evident  that  their  party  was 
in  the  minority,  and  it  is  probable  that  tlieiy  were 
themselves  in  exile,  like  the  Athenian  Peisistratidae. 
The  majority  of  the  Thessalians  sent  envoys  to  the 
confedsrata  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  urging  them  to 
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send  >  foree  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  promising 
them  active  co-opention  in  the  defence.  Their  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  a  body  of  10,000 
heavy.armed  inifantry  was  despatched  to  Thessaly; 
but  the  Grecian  oommandera,  upon  arriving  at 
Tempe,  found  that  there  was  another  pass  across 
Honnt  Olympna,  and  believing  it  impossible  to 
make  any  e&ctnal  reristance  north  of  Thermopylae, 
retreated  to  their  ships  and  abandoned  Tbosaly. 
(Herod,  vii.  172,  seq.)  The  Thessalians,  thns  de> 
sorted,  hastened  to  make  thor  submission  to  Xerxes; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Aleuadae,  who  now 
r^ained  the  ascendency  in  Thessaly,  they  rendered 
zealous  and  effsctnal  assistance  to  the  Peniana. 
After  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  bercnc  com- 
panions at  Tbermopylaa,  the  llieasalians  gratified 
their  enmity  against  the  Phociana  by  directing  the 
march  of  the  Persians  against  the  Pbocian  towna 
and  laying  thdr  oonntiy  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

From  the  Persian  to  ths  Peloponnesian  wars  the 
Thessaliana  an  rarely  mentioned.  Afier  the  battle 
of  Oenophyta  (b.  c.  466)  had  given  the  Athenians 
the  ascendency  in  Boeotia,  Locni,  and  Pbocis,  they 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  power  over  Tbessaly. 
With  this  view  they  marched  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  Hynnides  in  b.  c.  464,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Orestes,  one  of  the  exiled  no- 
bles or  princes  of  Pfaansalos,  whom  Thncydides  calls 
son  of  the  king  of  the  Thessalians.  The  progress 
of  Myronides  was  checked  by  the  powerful  Thes- 
salian cavalry  ;  and  though  be  advanced  as  far 
as  Pharsalns,  he  vras  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing against  the  city,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat (Thue.  i.  Ill;  Diodor.  xi.  85.)  In  the 
Pekipoonesian  War  the  Tlieesalians  took  no  part; 
but  the  mass  of  the  popolation  was  friendly  to  the 
Athenians,  thongh  the  oligarchical  governments 
favoured  the  Spartans.  With  the  assistance  of  tlie 
latter,  combined  with  bis  own  rapidity  and  addreaa, 
Brasidaa  contrived  to  march  through  Thessaly  in 
B.  o.  424,  on  his.  way  to  attack  the  Athenian  de- 
pendencies in  Macedonia  (Thno.  iv.  78);  but 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  wished  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  Bnuddas  in  the  following  year,  the 
Thesaalians  positively  refused  tiiem  a  passage 
through  their  country.  (Tbuo.  iv.  132.)  In  b.  c. 
395  the  Thessalians  joined  the  Boeotians  and  their 
allies  in  the  league  against  Sparta  ;  aiid  when 
Agesilaus  marohed  through  their  coimtry  in  the 
following  year,  having  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan 
government  from  Asia,  tbey  endeavoured  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return;  but  their  cavalry  was  defeated 
by  the  slrilfhl  roanoenvns  of  Agenlaos.  (Xen. 
flat  vi  8.  §  3,  seq.) 

About  this  time  or  a  little  earlier  an  unportant 
change  took  pbue  in  the  political  condition  and  re- 
lative importance  of  the  Thessalian  cities.  Almost 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Feloponneeian  War  the 
powerful  families  of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa,  of  the 
Scopadae  at  Ctannon,  and  of  the  Cieondae  at 
Pharsalns,  possessed  the  chief  power  in  Thessaly. 
But  shortly  before  the  close  of  this  war  Pherae  rose 
into  importance  under  the  administration  of  Lyco- 
phron,  and  aspired  to  the  snpremacy  of  Thessaly. 
Lycophron  overthrew  the  government  of  the  nobles 
at  Pherae,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  In 
prosecution  of  his  ambitions  scbemee  he  attacked 
Larissa;  and  in  b.  c.  404  lie  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Larissaeans  and  tiie  other  Thessalians 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  3.  §  4.) 
In  B.  c.  395  Lycoshron  was  still  engaged  is  a  con- 
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Uit  with  Lariaa,  wiiidi  wu  thea  vaitr  the  p>- 
of  Modhi^  inlnbljr  tb*  bcal  oT  the 
Ljoo|]hnMi  wss  Mi|i|MJiled  bj  Spartm; 
■ad  MrfJM  mxar^aflf  fpBti  for  neeaur  to  the 
tmMmm.}  of  Greek  statu  wUeh  had  been  lately 
fwmed  to  renst  the  Laccdaemooiaa  power.  With 
their  aaistanoe  Medina  took  Pbanalna,  wfaich  «a* 
than  oecnpied  bj  a  LaoedaemoBiaji  gairisaii,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  sold  all  ita  inhabitants  aa  shiTes. 
(Diod.  xir.  83.)  The  ntnni  of  A^esilaaa,  and  his 
rictaty  onr  the  Theaashana,  probablr  dejxiTcd  Ue- 
dios  and  his  |mrtj  of  tbor  power,  and  Larisaa  no 
hofter  appears  as  the  riral  of  Phcnw  ftr  the  snpre- 
■*CT  of  Thimily.  PbarMlo*  noo  leeeteied  Eran 
the  blow  which  it  bad  neenad  from  liediDa,  and 
became,  next  to  Pheiae,  the  most  important  dtj  in 
•ninnly.  The  inhabitants  of  Pharsaha  agned  to 
(■Iraat  the  sapieme  power  to  Poljdamaa,  one  of 
ihar  awB  dliseos,  in  whose  iategritr  end  »»Jmi» 
an  partita  pbcad  the  greatest  oooiBdanoB.  The 
arropoli*  and  the  whole  management  of  the  flusuces 
wm  placed  in  bis  bandu,  and  be  discharged  Ins 
tnst  to  the  Mtisfactinn  of  all  paitiei.  (Xm.  BeO. 
»i  I.  «  ».  3.) 

Mmuuiue  the  sopreme  power  at  Pherae  had  paaaed 
iatD  the  handa  of  Jsaoa,  a  man  of  gnat  energ;  and 
abifiiy,  and  probably  the  son  of  Ljoophron,  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated.  He  inherited  the  ambi- 
tisas  views  of  Lycophron,  and  meditated  nothing 
laa  than  extending  hia  dominion  onr  the  whole  rf 
Ofeeoa,  far  which  his  ceotral  atoatioo  seamed  to 
t&t  naay  faciUiics.  He  cherished  eren  still  more 
extennTe  pciijects  of  aggrandisement,  and,  ODce  mas- 
ter of  Greece,  he  looked  forward  to  eonqoer  the  Per- 
sian empire,  which  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thooaand 
Greeks  and  the  campaigns  of  Ageeilaiis  ta  Asa 
aeeincd  to  point  oat  as  an  easy  enterprise.  Bnt  the 
fir^t  step  was  his  election  as  Tagns  of  Tbessaly,  and 
the  sabmiaiiaa  of  all  the  Theasalian  citiss  to  his 
aathoiity.  For  tliis  purpose  it  was  neoessaiy  to  ob- 
Uin  tb»  aoqaieeoeDoe  of  Pbarsalos,  and  altinogfa  he 
might  hare  gained  his  object  by  force,  be  prefaied 
!<•  effect  it  by  negotiatian,  and  aecordii^  ftankly 
disrlosed  his  schemes  to  Pdydamss,  and  oArad  him 
the  second  place  in  Tbessaly,  if  bewoold  sapport  his 
TiewB.  Polydanias  asked  tlieadTice  of  theSpartans, 
and  finding  that  he  could  recdve  frao  them  no  help, 
he  acceded  to  the  proposaLi  of  Jason,  and  indnoed 
the  Plianaliana  to  esponse  bis  canae.  Soon  after 
this,  probably  in  B.  c.  374,  Jason  was  elected  Tagos 
of  Thr  aslj,  sad  proceeded  to  settle  the  contingent 
of  caraliy  and  haTT-aimed  troops  whldi  the  Phar- 
aiGaa  dties  were  to  fiunish.  Ha  now  posaeesed  a 
farce  <f  8000  cavaliy  and  more  than  S0,000  in- 
batrji  and  Aketas  L,  king  of  Epeima,  snd  Amyn- 
tas  IL,  kiag  of  Manedtwit  were  his  alliea.  (Xta. 
BdL  *i  I.  §§  S— 19;  Diod.  xr.  60.)  He  could  in 
afct  ————■'  a  greater  fane  than  any  othCT  state 
■a  Greece;  aad  from  the  disnnion  and  exhaustion  of 
the  other  Greciaa  states,  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  his  ambitioas  projects 
into  e&ot  He  had  already  formed  an  aOianoe  with 
Tfaebv,  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuetra  (B.a  371) 
he  was  isTiied  by  the  Thebans  to  join  them  in 
.w.-!-^  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.  Bnt  Jason's 
policy  waste  prennt  any  other  power  bam  obtaining 
the  pnpoadenaoe  in  Greece,  and  accordmgly  upon 
hii  aiTiial  at  Lenrtra  be  adrised  the  Th^sos  not 
to  dii*e  the  Lacedaemonians  to  despair,  and  obtained 
a  tniee  far  the  latter,  wfaich  enabled  tliem  to  secure 
Iher  safaty  by  a  laCnaL    (Xen  EeB.  n.  4.  §  SO, 
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aeq.)  b  tke  Moaun  year  it  lasmj  b  a- 
tentiia  of  marchiiq;  to  DelfliittlbtWii  irr 
of  TheasaSan  traops  ani  pmg^ak^sa3 
featiTBL  Great  alum  was  U  Ibwcas^; 
but  belore  the  tiaie  eaac,  be  tu  imatin 
eercn  Tontha  aa  he  sat  is  pafaEe  )z6^eko-^ 
an  eoaen.  His  death  wis  itiieiKi^'! 'i!r? 
aad  the  honoois  paid  ia  naaj  cf  tbe  GbLc  -fi 
to  hia  iinamina  prtwe  the  {Eoeni  W  itid  tf 
aznlntiaBs  achemes  had  exited.  (l&£brU 
§§38—32.) 

Jason  had  so  finely  estib&bel  b  {Rss  i 
was  sDceeeded  in  the  post  d  Tipi  J  Titm'  7 
his  tm  brathefs  PoirptiraaaBi  FMn;  s;? 
did  not  poaseas  his  abifitiei  or  atrfr.  ac  Taf 
■gain  aank  into  political  iiaigtafciaia  tifsi. 
was  aaaaisinated  by  bis  bnater  FaMnatt:*' 
came  aole  Tagaa.  Polyderas  atmai  ia  n:ti^ 
with  gnat  craeltT;  be  pot  ts  leek  Pam  ' 
PharaaJns.  aad  killed  or  Am  iaboiliiaiii- 
diitjagnialaed  persons  of  this  otr  id  W  Lcr 
(Xoi.  BeHyn.  4.  §§  SIM.)  Atli.aiiBi.-a 
he  was  also  aaBasmated  by  ^lm'^  t>  '^ 
either  hia  bmhrr  (Died.  xt.  (1)  9  ta  >^ 
(Pint.  Pebfid.  29.)  Akiaadir  BjmL  r-i 
Polyphnn  ia  cmelty,  aad  was  fA;  dc»^- 
mities.  The  Alensdae  sad  olhiraitikiaia.^' 
ware  chiefly  exposed  to  Ua  Te^«».  i^  ' 
their  distreat  to  Alexazder,  tic  nsO^  ci  t 
Uacedonis,  who  had  ncently  ssoaeW  u  icr 
Amyntaa.  Alexander  famded  Tbaaah.inali  3 
tyrant,  and  took  poaseasioa  d  LaiiMacCffir. 
which  he  garrisoDod  with  bia  tncfs.  iJMi  '' 
61.)  It  wooW  seem,  bowmr,  tiat  ik  »•'» 
of  bis  own  kingdom  canpellod  hwtbore;"™' 
to  withdraw  his  tno^a  fnm  ThiiBli;  gnw» 
the  Theasalian  cities  oppuad  to  ik  trC  s^' 
ing  the  aid  of  the  Tbebsm.  AmU;  •» 
B.  c  369,  Pelofidas  inraded  TkeMalj.  «  ' 
Larisaa  aad  several  other  cstira  ssls  b  F^-' 
apparently  with  the  taoctiaa  af  HataeJ  1u> 
dobia,  with  whom  he  formed  aa  a&as  J'' 
XT.  67.)  In  the  folkiwing  year  (ax:  SK)  h'-- 
again  marched  into  Tbesaaly  St  tie  had ^«  i*»^ 
force,  to  protect  Lariasa  and  the  otto  <J»  ^"^ 
the  prqjecta  of  Alexander  of  PbBae,»i>W»c^ 
aid  from  Athens.  Alexiadir  «sa  tm^  '^.* 
for  peace;  and  Petopidas.  sftar  amapif  •■!»  i^^" 
afTheEsaly,maichrdiauSlse(daii,<i«^f^ 
king  had  been  lately  a  liaa^iilft^^^  h^  ** 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  she  eoojeW  :  «^ 
into  alliance  with  Psk^iidia,aadlsf;RiiS<>-« 
hostages,  among  wham  was  tk  r*^,  r- 
afternids  king  of  Macedonia.  (DwiP'  •' 
Pdop,  c  86.)  By  these  anm  tie  si^ 
Thebes  was  extended  onr  the  gnsarfsr.*^ 
saly.  Two  yaus  afterwards  (BX.3»)*"«* 
obtained  from  the  Ponaa  coarl  s  maif  "^ 
ledging  their  daims  to  the  'x***'^*?!, 
in  tix  ssme  year  Pdopidas,  acooBjaaW  i^l*^ 
Tiaitad  Thesaaly  with  the  rio»  rf  atawf  ?^^ 
cognition  of  their  chum  fran Afcaslff af''^ 
and  the  other  Thecsahan  dliao.  Aia»»  " 
them  at  Phatsalns,  bat  when  ha  feai  »  ^ 
were  not  supported  by  any  inr»d  fa<»  "J^ 
them  as  prisonert  and  carried  tbm  rf  »  f 
The  first  attempt  «f  the  TTietoa  "  "J"  '^. 
countryman  pttiTed  nnjatcassftl ;  '•^'''.^. 
which  they  sent  into  Tbeaasly  «» <«|?  »*  ^; 
deatnictian  by  the  genins  ef  Zp!a*BX 
wss  then  serring  aa  a  ptitite,  »sl  •■  ""''' ' 
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by  the  soUiera  to  take  the  oommand.  do  gnaiij 
wag  Alexander  stiengthened  is  hiB  power  by  thia 
fiiilore  that  all  the  Theasalian  cities  submitted  to 
him,  and  the  influence  of  Thebei  in  Thesaaly  was  for 
a  time  destroyed.  Subeeqaently  a  second  expedition 
was  sent  into  Thessaly  under  the  command  of 
Epaminondas,  who  compelled  the  tyrant  to  release 
Felopidaa  and  Ismeniaa,  bat  without  restoring  Thebes 
to  the  commanding  position  which  she  had  formerly 
held  in  Thessaly.  (Diod.  xr.  71—75;  Plat.  Pelig). 
27—29;  Cornel.  Nep. Pelop.  S;  Paus.  a.  15.  §  1.) 
The  eootinned  oppressions  of  Alexander  of  Pherae 
became  so  intolerable  that  the  Thessalian  cities  once 
more  applied  to  Thebes  fot  assistance.  Accordingly 
in  B.  a  364  Pelopidas  was  again  sent  into  Thessaly 
at  the  head  of  a  Tbeban  army.  In  the  first  eogage- 
Bient  Pelopidas  was  slain,  but  Alexander  was  de- 
feated. (Diud.  XT.  80,  81;  PIuL  Pdop.  31,  32; 
ComeL  Nep.  Pelop.  5  ;  respecting  the  different  expe- 
ditions of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  as  Co  which  there 
are  discrepancies  in  the  accounts,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  361,  note,  p.  391,  note.)  The 
death  of  Pelopidas,  however,  proved  almost  fabtl  to 
Alexander.  Burning  to  revenge  his  loss,  the  The- 
bans  sent  a  powerful  army  into  Thessaly,  which 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  supremacy  in  Thessaly, 
to  confine  himself  to  Pberae,  and  to  submit  to  all 
the  demands  of  Thebes.     (Pint.  Pelop.  35.) 

After  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Hantineia  (b.  c.  362)  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in 
Thessaly  was  weakened,  and  Alexander  of  Pherae 
lecorered  much  of  his  power,  which  he  continued  to 
exoeise  with  his  accustomed  cruelty  and  ferocity 
till  his  assassination  in  b.  c.  359  by  his  wife  Thebe 
and  her  brothers.  One  of  these  btvtheie,  Tisiphonus, 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power,  under  the  direction 
of  Thebe;  but  his  reign  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and 
he  was  followed  in  the  government  by  Lycophron, 
another  brother.  (Xen,  BelL  Ti.  4.  §  37;  Uiod. 
xvi.  14;  Plat.  Pdop.  35.)  Meanwhile  Philip,  who 
bad  asoended  the  throne  of  Maeedon  in  B.  c.  369, 
bad  been  steadily  extending  his  dominicais  and  his 
influence;  and  the  Aleuadaa  of  Larissa  now  had  re- 
course to  him  in  preference  to  Thebes.  Accordingly 
Philip  marched  into  Thessaly  in  n.  o.  353.  Lyco- 
phron, unable  to  resist  him,  invoked  the  aid  of 
Onomarchus  and  the  Phocians ;  and  Philip,  after  a 
severe  struggle  was  driven  out  of  Thessaly.  (Diodor. 
zvi.  35.)  In  the  following  year  Philip  returned 
to  Thessaly,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
Onomarchna  and  LyoophnKi.  Onomarchus  was 
slain  in  the  battle;  and  when  Phi)ip  followed  up 
bis  victory  by  laying  siege  to  Pherae,  Lycophron 
surrendered  the  city  to  him,  upon  being  allowed 
to  retire  to  Pbocis  with  his  mercenaries.  (Diodor. 
xvL  37.)  Thns  ended  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
tyrants  of  Pheiae.  Philip  established  a  popular 
government  at  Pherae  (Diod.  xvi  38X  and  gave 
nominal  independence  to  the  Thessalian  cities.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  garrisoned  Magnesia  and  the 
port  of  Pagasae  with  his  troops,  and  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  sobjugatiou  of  the  whole  country.  An 
attempt  made  in  b.  c  344  to  restore  the  dynasty  of 
the  tyrants  at  Pherae  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  his  designs  inio  effect.  Kot  only  did  he 
garrison  Pherae  with  bis  own  troops,  but  be  revived 
the  andant  division  of  the  country  into  four  tetrarchies 
or  tetndarchies,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  each  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Aleuadae,  who  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  the  entire  subjection  of  Thessaly  to  Philip, 
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who  drew  from  the  country  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  revenues  and  to  his  military  resources.  (Har- 
pocrat. «.  r.  Terpapxit;  Dem.  Olt/nth.  i.  §  23;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  440;  Thirlwall,  But.  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
12-rl4.)  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  the  Thessalians 
were  the  first  Grecian  people  who  promised  to  sup- 
port Alexander  in  obtaining  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
(Diod.  xvii.  4.)  After  Uie  death  of  Alexander  the 
Thessalians  took  an  active  part  with  the  other  Gre- 
cian states  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  bat  by  the  victory  of  Antipater  they  were  again 
united  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  to  which  they 
remained  sulyect  till  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalaa,  B.  c.  197. 
The  Roman  senate  then  declared  Thessaly  free  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  32);  but  from  thia  time  it  was  virtually 
imder  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  government 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy  persons, 
who  farmed  a  kind  of  senate,  which  was  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvL  8,  xlii. 
38.) 

When  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Rorrun  province,  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  it. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  840.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it 
formed  a  separate  province  governed  by  a  procurator 
(Gruter,  Ituor.  p.  474.  4) ;  and  in  the  later  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
it  also  appean  as  a  separate  province  under  the 
administraUon  of  a  praeses.  (_Not.  Dig.  i.  p.  7 ; 
Biicking,  L  p.  151;  Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Som, 
AUerth.  vol  iii.  pU  i.  p.  117.) 

In  giving  an  ennmeiation  of  the  Thessalian  tribes 
and  cities,  we  will  first  describe  the  four  tetrarchies 
already  mentioned,  and  then  take  the  other  divisions 
of  the  oonntry. 

1.  HaernAEOTiB  or  HisnAEons  CEn-iotwru, 
'loTiauiiTii),  inhabited  by  the  Hestiaeotae  ('E(rT<- 
aivrai),  was  the  northern  part  of  Thessaly,  of  which 
the  Peneius  may  be  described  in  general  as  its 
southern  boundary.  It  occnpied  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus, and  extended  westward  as  fikr  as  Pindos.  (Plin. 
iv.  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430, 437, 438.)  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Perrhaebi  (Ilefl^aiCof),  a  warlike  and  powerful 
tribe,  who  possessed  in  historical  times  several  towns 
strongly  situated  upon  the  mountains.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  (71  ii.  749)  as.  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War,  and  were  r^arded  as  genuine 
Hellenes,  being  one  of  the  Amphictyonic  states 
(Aeschin.  de  fall.  Leg.  p.  122).  The  part  of  Heg- 
tiaeotia  inhabited  by  them  was  frequently  called 
Perrhaebia,  but  it  never  formed  a  separate  Thessalian 
province.  The  Perrhaebi  are  said  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  south  of  the  Peneius  as  far  as  the 
lake  Boebeis,  but  to  have  been  driven  out  of  this  dis- 
trict by  the  mythical  race  of  the  Laplthae.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  439,  440.)  It  is  probable  that  at  an  early 
period  the  Perrhaebi  occupied  the  whole  of  Hestiaeotis, 
but  were  subsequently  driven  out  of  the  plain  and 
confined  to  the  moimtains  by  the  Thessalian  con- 
querors from  Thesprotia.  Strabo  states  that  Hes- 
tiaeotis, was  formerly,  according  to  some  authorities, 
called  Doris  (ix.  p.  437),  and  Herodotus  rrlates  that 
the  Dorians  once  dwelt  in  this  district  at  the  foot  of 
Mts.  Ossa  and  Olympus  (i.  66).  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis  from  the  district  of 
this  name  in  Euboea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transplanted  to  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhaebi  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  437);  but  tliis  is  an  uncertified  statement,  pro- 
bably founded  alone  upon  similarity  of  name.  Homer 
mentions  another  ancient  tribe  in  this  part  of  Thessaly 
called  the  Aettuces,  who  are  placed  by  Strabo  upon 
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the  ThMMlim  rid*  gf  Pindoi  Mar  Um  mmrm  ct 
the  PtDciia.  Tbaj  art  dMcribtd  ■■  a  bartanu 
tribt,  linng  bj  plonder  and  robtwry.  (Ham.  IL  U. 
744;  Stnb.  Tii.  p.  3S7,  iz.  p.  434;  Staph.  B.  (.  *. 
AJticlo.)  Tba  towni  of  Hmtiacotit  mn:  Oxtvkul, 
PiALiA,  ABOnnoii,  Hkuboba,  Phalokia,  Esi- 
dmux,  PsujniAsnK,  Tbioca,  Obchaua,  Si- 
LA>A,  GoMPHi,  Phbca  Or  PHBCAOm,  Ithomi, 
LiMHAKA,  PHAaux,  Phabtui,  Phabcadoh, 
Mtiab,  Halu>ka,  Ctritiab,  Eamcii,  Ouxm- 
■OB,  AzoKDi,  DouoHB,  Ptthiux,  Elohb  tnbae- 
qnantl;  Lkwomb,  Eitdibbii,  Latathub,  Go>- 
Hus  or  GoHin,  Chabaz,  Coiidtu»,  PHAi.AniA, 
Ortsc,  Atkax. 

8.  PsLASaioni  (naAaoTwrit),  inhahitad  hj  tha 
PeUagiotaa  (niAa«7i«Tai),  aztaodad  S.  of  tha  Pa- 
oeiaa,  and  akng  tha  wartarn  aida  of  Pahoo  and 
Oaaa,  inclading  tha  diatrictcallad  the  PaUigie  plam. 
(Stnh.  ix.  p^  443.)  The  name  ahowi  that  thia  di>- 
trict  waa  originallj  inhabited  bj  Pelaigiana;  and  iu 
chief  town  waa  Ir»rit««t  a  well  known  name  of  Pe- 
luKic  eitica.  The  towna  of  Pelaagiotia  wen : 
Elatka,  Mopsiuic,  MiTROFOLia,  Gtktoit  or  Gtb- 
loRA,  Abodra,  Labis&a,  Stcubidm,  CRAnOR, 
AMTBoa,  Ariumium,  Phebae,  CnoacsrHALAB, 
ScoTuasA,  Palaxpharul 

3.  TBiaBAUOTia  (Btaaa^mrity,  tha  cantnl 
pfaun  of  Tbeaaalf  and  the  upper  coone  of  the  rirer 
Peneioa,  ao  called  from  it<  having  been  6rit  ooen- 
piad  hj  tha  Theaaalian  oonqneroca  from  Epeinu. 

lUtOWOaWere:  PBIBEaiAB,PHTLI.UI,METROPOIJS, 

CiEsiim,    EuHTDBiuM,   PHAsaALCB,  the    most 
important  in  tha  diatriot,  THnTDinx. 

4.  PBTHiona  (♦gi»rii),iiihabitad  by  theArhaaan 
Phthiotae  ('Ax<uai  Mwrai),  ander  which  name  thej 
are  nanally  mentiooed  aa  memben  of  the  Amphio- 
tjonio  leagne.  Thia  district,  according  to  Strabo, 
faMlnded  the  aoathem  part  of  Tbeaaalj,  extending 
from  the  Maliao  gulF  on  the  E.  to  Dolopia  and 
Hoant  Pindna  oo  the  W^  and  atretching  aa  fiir  M. 
a*  Phanalua  and  the  Theeaahan  plaina.  (Strab.  iz. 
f.  43a)  Phthiotia  derired  iU  name  tnm  the  Ho- 
merio  Phthia  (Mdi,  /{.  L  155,  iL  683),  which  ap- 
pcara  to  hare  included  in  the  heroic  timea  not  only 
Hellaa  and  Dolopia,  which  ia  ezpreaaly  called  the 
IWtheat  part  of  Phthia  (72.  iz.  484),  but  alao  the 
aoathem  portion  of  tha  Theeaalian  plain,  eince  it  ia 
probable  that  Phthia  waa  alao  tha  ancient  name  of 
Phanalui.  (Leake,  iVor<A«n»  Greece,  toL  It.  p.  484, 
aeq.)  The  citiee  of  Pkthiotii  were:  Amphanaeom 
(Scylaz,  p.  95),  «r  Amphanaa  ('A/i^aral,  Staph.  B. 
t.  v.),«n  the  promontory  Pyrrha  and  on  the  Paga- 
aaean  gulf ;  Thkbab,  Ehktbia,  Phti^cb,  Itok, 
ELalus,  Ptelbuh,  Ahtboh,  Labusa,  Cbkhastb, 
Pbokbha,  Pras,  Nartraciuk  ,  Thauuaci,  Uk- 

UTABA,  COBONEIA,   XtBIAB,   LaIOA,   PhAUBA, 

EcHoicTa. 

5.  Uaohisia  (Matyrqa-fa),  inhabited  by  the 
Uagnetee  (Miyrtfrtt),  was  the  long  and  narrow 
slip  of  country  between  Mts.  Oaaa  and  Pelion  on 
the  W.  and  the  sea  on  the  E.,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneina  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pagaaaean  gulf  on  the  S.  The  Magnates  were 
memben  of  the  Amphictyonio  leagae,  and  were 
Battled  in  this  district  in  the  Homeric  times.  (/<. 
ii  756.)  The  Tbeesalian  Magnetea  are  said  to 
hare  founded  the  Asiatic  dtiea  of  Hagneeia  oo 
Mt  Sipylos  and  of  Hagniua  on  the  rirer  Maeander. 
(Ariatot.  <^.  Athm.  It.  pi  173;  Conon,  29;  Strab. 
zir.  p.  647).  The  towna  of  Hagneeia  were:  Ceb- 
GunuM,    BoxBc,    Glaphtbab,   Axsoms,    Pa- 
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OABAB,  lOLCm,  DmsTBIAa,  Mkua,  Aphktax, 
HoHOLB   or   Haifoum,    Eobtkbbax,    Mzu- 

BOBA,      TbaUMACIA,      CASTHAaAKA,      BfUEO*, 

UAonaiA,  OuzoB,  Utuib,  Stalaxcbma,  Co- 

BACAB,  MhTHOBB. 

6.  Dolopia  (AaXoria),  inhabited  by  the  Dak^as 
(AiAowtf),  a  monntainona  distnct  ia  the  SW. 
comer  of  Theeaaly,  lying  between  Mt.  Tymphnaas, 
a  branch  of  Pindna,  on  tha  one  aide,  and  Ut.  Oihrri 
oo  tha  other.  The  Dolopea  were,  like  the  Uagaeies, 
an  ancient  Hellenic  people,  and  noembcn  of  the  Ab- 
phiotyonic  laagna.  They  are  mentioned  fay  Honcr 
(IL  iz.  484)  aa  included  in  Phthia,  bat  •« 
goraraed  by  a  aubordinate  chieftain  of  thek  oaa. 
Though  nominally  beknging  to  Thaaaaly,  they  sen 
practically  to  hare  been  independent :  and  tin 
country  waa  at  a  later  period  a  conatant  anbjed  rf 
centention  between  the  Aetolians  and  the  kings  i 
Macedonia.  The  only  place  in  Dolopia  «f  tia 
alighteat  importance  was  CroixinL. 

7.  Uktaba  (Orrois),  inhabited  by  tha  Odai 
(Otroiei),  was  the  monntainooa  di^rict  immi 
Mt.  Oata  in  the  upper  nlley  of  tha  SpercfaBB, 
and  to  the  E.  of  Dolopia.  The  Oetaean  apfar 
to  hare  been  the  ooUectiTe  name  of  the  nrna 
pradatmy  tribea,  dwelling  npoa  tfaa  northsa  ^ 
cliritiea  of  Ml  Oata,  who  ara  mentiosied  as  pka- 
dering  both  the  M'li""  on  the  eaat,  and  the  hanaa 
on  the  south  (Thuc.  iii.  92 — 97,  -riii.  &)  Tbe 
most  important  of  these  tribea  weiv  the  Arrii-n 
(Ainortt),  called  Eniena  CEnqrei)  by  H<ur  {IL 
iL  749)  and  Herodotns  (rii.  133),  an  andeBt  H^ 
lenic  Amphictyonic  race.  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  2  ;  Bm- 
pocrat  J.  «.  'A^i^urrioMt.)  They  are  aaid  to  ban 
first  occupied  the  Dotian  plain  in  Pelaagiotis  ;  sfte- 
warda  to  hare  wandered  to  the  bordeca  of  Epeina, 
and  finally  to  hare  settled  in  the  apper  Talley  of  tbe 
Spercheios,  where  Hypata  waa  their  chief  tan. 
(Plut.  Quaes*.  Gr.  13.  p.  294 ;  StiabL  L  pi  61,  ix. 
pi  442.)  Batidee  Htpata,  which  waa  the  ailr 
place  of  importance  m  Oetaea,  we  find  mmtisTi  of 
Spebcbiab  and  Macka  Comb  by  Vnj  (zxziL  13), 
and  of  Soathenis  (Saxrfcvb),  Uomihw  COrsOaiX 
Cypaan  (VUmfo)  and  Phahuhthia  (*tmx*m)  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  J  45.) 

8.  VUiu,  the  lower  Talley  of  tbe  ^etda^ 
deecribed  m  a  aeparate  article.     [Maua-j 
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Polyb.  zziii.  4;  Seymn.  Ch.  625;  SerraAannie, 
Strab.  Tii.  EpiL  3:  Elh.  e«riraAaruK^),  a  larp 
and  important  city,  the  capital  of  Botnaa  M««itA»'*i 
situated  at  the  bead  of  the  Thermaie  gnlf,  ia  tha 
district  anciently  called  Mygdonia. 

1.  Sttdatioh. — Thia  ia  wdl  deecribed  by  PEay 
(It.  10)  as  "  medio  flexa  fitoris  [sinoa  Tharaaid].* 
The  golf  extenda  aboat  30  league  m  a  NW.  diiac- 
tion  from  tbe  group  of  the  Theaaalian  iaiaiiik,  and 
then  turns  to  the  NE.,  iormiif  a  nahk  bnia  ba- 
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twem  Gopet  Vardir  and  Kardbumu.  On  the  edge 
of  this  baain  ia  the  city,  partly  oo  the  level  ahora 
and  partly  on  the  slope  rf  a  hill,  in  40°  38'  47"  N. 
Ut.,  and  aa°  S7'  82"  E.  long.  The  present  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  aa  aeen  from  the  aea,  ia  degcrifaed 
by  Leak*,  Holland,  and  other  tniTellen  as  very  im- 
poeiog.  It  liaea  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  np  the 
declirity,  and  is  snrronnded  by  lofty  whitened  walla 
with  towers  at  interrals.  On  the  E.  and  W.  sidea  of 
the  city  ravines  ascend  from  the  shore  and  converge 
towards  the  highaat  point,  on  which  is  the  citadel 
called  'LTraripyioti,  like  that  of  Constantinople.  (A 
view  of  Theasalonica  from  the  sea  ia  given  by  Con- 
unjry).  The  port  is  still  convenient  for  large  ships, 
and  the  anchorage  in  front  of  the  town  is  good. 
These  circomstances  in  the  situation  of  Theasalonica 
were  evidently  favoorable  for  conunanding  the  trade 
of  the  Uacedonian  sea.  Its  relations  to  the  inland 
districts  were  equally  advantageous.  With  one  of  the 
two  great  levels  of  Macedonia,  viz.  the  plam  of  the 
"  wide-flowing  Axios  '  (Horn.  H  a.  849),  to  the  N. 
of  the  range  of  Olympos,  it  was  immediately  con- 
nected. With  the  other,  viz.  the  plain  of  the  Stiy- 
mon  and  Lake  Ceroinitis,  it  commnnieated  by  a  pass 
across  the  neck  of  the  Chalcidio  peninsula.  Thus 
Thessalouica  became  the  chief  station  on  the  Boman 
Via  EauATiA,  between  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Hel> 
leepont,  Ita  distance  from  Pella,  as  given  by  the 
Itineraries,  is  27  miles,  and  from  Ampbipolis  (with 
intermediate  stations;  see  Act.  Apott.  zvii.  1)  67 
miles.  It  is  still  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  o!  the 
district  It  contains  a  popnbttion  of  60,000,  or 
70,000,  and  (though  Adiianople  may  possibly  be 
larger)  it  is  the  most  important  town  of  European 
Tm±ey,  next  after  Constantinople. 

2.  Naxb. — Two  legendaty  names,  which  Thessa- 
loniea  is  said  to  have  bonie  in  early  times,  are 
Ematbia  (Zonar.  Eiit  zii.  26)  and  Halia  (Staph. 
B.  a.  v.),  the  latter  probably  having  reference  to  the 
maritime  position  of  the  town.  Dniing  the  first 
,  period  of  its  anthentio  history,  it  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Thsbha  (6^p/(a,  Aeach. ;  9ipiiri,  Herod., 
Thocyd.;  9*piuu,  MaL  Chrmog.  p.  190,  ed.  Bonn), 
derived,  in  oommon  with  the  deeignation  of  the  gulf 
(Thermaicna  Sinus),  from  the  hot  salt-springs,  which 
au»  found  on  vaiiona  porta  of  this  coast,  and  one 
of  which  especially  is  described  by  Pooocke  as  being 
at  a  diatanoe  of  4  English  miles  from  the  modem 
city.  (See  ScyUz,  p.  278,  ed.  Gail.)  Three  stories 
an  told  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Theasalonica.  The 
first  (and  by  far  the  most  probable)  is  given  by 
Stiabo  (viL  EpU.  10),  who  says  that  Therms  was 
rebuilt  by  Cossander,  and  called  after  his  wifis 
Theasalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip:  the  second  is 
f  oond  in  Steph.  B.  (j. «.),  who  says  that  its  new  name 
waa  a  memorial  of  a  victory  obtained  by  Philip  over 
the  Thessalians  (see  Const.  Porphyrog.  De  Them.  a. 
p.  51,  ed  Bonn):  the  third  is  in  the  Elym.  Magn. 
(s.  v.),  when  it  is  stated  that  Philip  himself  gave  the 
name  in  honour  of  his  daughter.  Whichever  of 
these  stories  is  true,  the  new  name  of  Theasalonica, 
and  the  new  eminence  comected  with  the  name,  are 
distinctly  associated  with  the  Macedonian  period, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  earlier  passagea  of  true 
Greek  history.  The  name,  thus  given,  became  per- 
manent. Throngb  the  Boman  and  Byzantine  pe- 
riods it  remained  nnoltered.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  ItaliaDs  gave  it  the  form  olSabmi(M  at  Saloniki, 
which  is  still  frequent  In  Latin  chronicles  we  find 
&iZofMmii.  In  German  poems  of  the  thuleenth  cen- 
tury the  name  appears,  with  •  Teutsoic  tanmnatini, 
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aa  Sahek.     The  nnedncatad  Greeks  of  the  present 
day  call  the  place  SoXovfrq,  the  Turks  SdaiUt. 

3.  Political  aicd  Miutakt  Histobt. — 
Theasalonica  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  even 
while  it  bon  its  earlier  name  of  Thkrua.  Three 
passages  of  chief  interest  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
period  of  ita  history.  Xerxes  rested  here  on  his 
inarch,  his  land-forees  being  encamped  on  the  plain 
between  Therma  and  the  Azius,  and  bis  ships  cruis- 
ing about  the  Thermaic  gnlf ;  and  it  was  the  view 
from  hence  of  Olympns  and  Ossa  which  tempted 
him  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Peneins.  (Herod, 
ni.  128,  seqq.)  A  short  time  (b.  c.  421)  before 
the  breaking  ont  of  the  Pebponnesian  War,  Theima 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  (Thucyd.  i.  61); 
but  two  yean  later  it  waa  given  up  to  Perdiccas 
(Id.  iL  29.)  The  third  mention  of  Therma  is  in 
Aeeehines  (de  Fait.  Leg.  f.  31,  ed.  Bekk),  where 
it  ia  spoken  of  aa  one  of  the  placea  taken  by  Paa> 


Tlie  true  liLttoiy  of  Thessalonica  begins,  aa 
we  have  implied  above,  with  the  decay  of  Greek 
nationality.  The  earlieet  anthor  who  mentions  it 
nnder  its  new  name  is  Polybins.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  waa  reboilt  in  the  game  year  (b.  o.  315)  with 
Cassondieia,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Pydna 
and  the  death  of  Olympias.  [Cabsahdkeia.]  We 
an  told  by  Strsbo  (I.  c.)  that  Cassander  incorpo- 
rated in  his  new  city  the  population,  not  only  of 
Therma,  but  likewise  of  three  smaller  towns,  via. 
Aeneia  and  Cissos  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gnlf),  and  Chalastm 
(which  is  said  by  Strabo  (y\i.Epit.  9)  to  have  been  on 
the  fiirther  side  of  the  Azlna,  whence  Tafel  (p.zxii.) 
by  some  mistake  infers  that  it  ky  between  the  Axins 
and  Therma).  It  does  not  appear  that  these  earlier 
cities  were  absolutely  destroyed;  nor  indeed  ia  it 
certain  that  Theima  h)st  its  separate  existence. 
Pliny  (I  c.)  seems  to  imply  that  a  place  bearing 
this  name  waa  near  Thessalonica;  but  the  text  ii 
probably  corrupt. 

As  we  approach  the  Boman  period,  Thessalonica 
begins  to  be  mora  and  more  mentioned.  From  Livy 
(xliv.  10)  this  city  would  appear  to  have  beta  the 
great  Macedonian  naval  station.  It  surrendered  to 
the  Bomans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (lb.  xliv.  45), 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  of  the  four 
divisions  of  Macedonia  (lb.  xlv.  29).  Afterwards, 
when  the  whole  of  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  one  pro- 
vince (Flor.  ii.  14),  Thessalonica  was  its  moetunport- 
ant  dty,  and  virtually  its  metropolis,  though  not  so 
called  till  a  later  period.  [Macbdohia.]  Cicero,  dur- 
ing his  exile,  found  a  refuge  here  in  the  quaestor's 
hoosa  (pro  Plane.  41);  and  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  hia  province  of  Cilicia  he  passed  this  way,  and 
wrote  here  several  of  his  extant  letters.  During  the 
first  Civil  War  Theesalunica  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Pompeian  party  and  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass, 
zli.  20.)  During  the  second  it  took  the  side  of 
Octavioa  and  Antonius  (Pint  BnU.  46;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  118),  and  reaped  the  advantage  of  this 
course  by  being  made  a  free  cdty.  (See  Plin.  I,  c.) 
It  is  possible  that  the  word  i^nBtptas,  with  the 
head  of  Octavia,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Thes- 
salonica, has -reference  to  this  circumstance  (see 
Eckhel,  ii.  p.  79) ;  and  some  writera  see  in  the 
Varddr  gate,  mentioned  below,  a  monament  of  the 
victory  over  Brutus  and  Cassins. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Bepublic  Thea- 
salonica was  a  city  of  great  importance,  in  con- 
leqaanoe  of  its  poeiiion  on  the  line  of  communication 
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tMwwn  Rcme  and  th*  Eut.  Cicero  apnki  cf  it  « 
petila  im  grmmo  ■ywiY  nattri.  It  iocnued  in 
dx*  tod  m*  in  importanc*  with  th«  oonaolidation  of 
the  EmpinL  Stnbo  in  the  fint  oentoiy,  and  Lneian 
in  the  eeoond,  speak  in  atrang  language  of  the 
amoont  of  ita  popolation.  The  aapreme  magistratea 
(ap|ianntlj  aiz  in  number)  who  mled  in  Theata- 
looica  as  a  free  atj  of  the  Empire  were  entitled 
woAlre^w,  aa  we  learn  from  the  rema^abh  oo- 
ineidenoe  of  St  Loke'a  language  (,Aet.  Ap.  xviL  6) 
with  aa  inacriptioo  on  the  Varddr  gate.  (Bijckh, 
1967.  BeUejr  mentiona  another  inicription  con- 
taining tha  nme  term.)  In  Act  Ap.  ztU.  S,  the 
Kiiiat  ia  mentioned  which  formed  part  of  the  oon- 
ititntion  of  the  city.  Tafel  thinka  that  it  had  a 
/S*«\l»ab& 

Dnrii^  the  flnt  tbrtt  entmiea  of  the  Chriatiaa 
«•,  Theaaalonica  waa  the  capital  «f  tha  whole  oooD- 
«7  betwsan  tha  Adriatia  and  the  Black  Sea  ;  and 
eren  after  the  founding  of  ConatantiDople  it  re- 
nained  ptactically  the  metropoUa  of  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Illjricum.  In  the  middle  of  the  third 
oentnrj,  aa  we  leam  from  coins,  it  waa  made  a 
Boman  oofeiua ;  perhaps  with  the  new  of  atrength- 
ening  this  position  against  the  barbarian  invasions, 
whidi  now  became  threatening.  Theaaalonica  was 
the  great  safeguard  of  the  Empire  during  the  fint 
ahock  of  the  Gothic  inroads.  Constantine  passed 
acme  time  here  after  his  Tictory  over  the  Sarmatians; 
and  perhapa  the  aeoaiid  ansh,  which  ia  mentioned 
bdow,  waa  a  oommemocatioa  of  thia  rietoiy  :  he  is 
aaid  also  by  Zoaimna  (iL  p.  86,  ed.  Boon)  to  hare 
ooaatmcted  the  port,  by  which  we  are,  no  doubt, 
to  andentand  that  be  repaired  and  improred  it 
^lar  a  time  of  comparatiTe  neglect  Puaing  by 
the  dreadful  maasacre  by  Theodosiiu  (Gibboo's 
Bomt,  ch.  xzriL),  we  oome  to  the  SelaTooie  wars, 
«f  which  the  Gothic  wara  war*  only  the  prelude, 
and  the  bmnt  of  which  was  snoceasfully  home  by 
Theaaalonica  from  the  middle  cf  the  sixth  century 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth.  The  history  of 
theee  six  Sdanoie  wars,  and  their  relatioa  to  Tbea- 
aakoica,  haa  been  eUbocated  with  great  cars  by 
TafeL 

Inthecoune  of  tha  Middle  Agea  Theaaalonica  waa 
three  timea  takep  ;  and  ita  history  during  this  period 
ia  thna  conveniently  divided  into  three  atages.  On 
Snnday,  July  89th,  904,  the  Saraoen  fleet  appeared 
before  the  city,  which  waa  stormed  after  a  few  days' 
fighting.  The  slaughter  of  the  eitixens  waa  dread- 
ful, and  vaat  numbers  were  add  in  the  various 
slave-markets  of  the  Levant  The  atoiy  of  these 
events  ia  told  by  J&  Cameniata,  who  was  crazier- 
bearer  to  the  archbishop  of  Theaaajonica.  From  hia 
narrative  it  haa  been  infinnd  that  the  population  of 
the  city  at  thia  time  moat  have  been  920,000.  {D» 
Exeidio  nbeataiomMiu^  in  the  volume  eoUtled 
rAeopAoMes  Cim(M«a(M  of  the  Bonn  ed.  of  the  Byx. 
writer*,  1838.)  The  next  great  catastrophe  of 
Thcssalooics  was  caoaed  by  a  difierent  enemy,  the 
Normans  of  Sicily.  The  fleet  of  Tancred  sailed 
ronnd  the  Hocea  to  the  Thermaic  gulf,  while  an  army 
marched  by  the  Via  Egnatia  from  DyrrhachiDm. 
Thcaaaknica  waa  taken  on  Aug.  15th,  1185,  and  the 
Greeks  were  barbar«>naly  treated  by  the  Latins.  Tlieir 
eraeltiea  are  described  by  Nicetaa  Choniatea  {deAn- 
iron.  Comtemo,  p.  888,  ed.  Bonn,  18SS>  The 
oelebfated  Enatathins  waa  archbishop  of  Theaaalonica 
at  thia  time;  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  thia  captnra 
of  the  city,  which  was  first  publiahed  by  Tafd  (TB- 
bingen,  1832),  and  is  now  printed  in  the  Boon  ed. 
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of  the  Byx.  wiiten.  (_De  Tiamdamiea 
eapta,  in  the  aame  voL  with  Lao  Giaminalicg, 
184S.)  Soon  after  thia  period  follow*  tha  corieai 
hialory  of  western  fiwidaliam  in  Tbeasalcniea  mitt 
Boniface,  man{nis  of  Uonlfsrmt,  and  hia  aoceoaBn^ 
during  the  fint  half  of  the  13th  eentmy.  Tbe 
city  was  again  nnder  Latin  dominion  (having  btia 
add  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Venedaas)  'ba 
it  waa  finally  taken  by  the  Tnrka  nnder  Amsntk 
II.,  in  1430.  This  event  also  ia  described  by  s 
writer  in  the  Bonn  Byzantine  aeriea  (Joannes  Ais- 
gnoatas,  ds  Theaaltmietiui  ExdeSo  NamHiB.  ii  tbe 
same  vdums  with  Pbranzca  and  Cuuuma,  1838). 

For  the  medieval  history  of  Theasaloniea  see  lb 
Finhiy's  works,  Ifediaai  Greece  (1851),  ppi  70.71, 
135—147;  ^jnMtme  amd  Greet  Bmpiree.  v«t.  I 
(1853),  pp.  315—332,  voL  ii  (1854).  pfL  182,  IM 
— 266,  607.  For  its  modern  conditioa  we  aiait 
refer  to  the  travellers,  mpedally  Beaojoor,  Coc- 
ain^ry,  Holland,  and  Leake. 

4.  EocLxaiAntCAL  Histokt.  — Tbe  amab  af 
Thesaakoica  an  ao  eloeely  ooonected  with  leGgioa, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  review  them  in  this  as|x(t 
After  Akzander'a  death  the  Jews  spread  rapidfr  ia 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  provinces  whidi  hi 
formed  hia  empire.  Hence  then  is  no  donbt  that 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  wsi 
settled  in  conaiderable  number*  at  Tin  iiaaliais  a  a- 
deed  this  circnmstance  contribnted  to  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  there  by  St.  Pan]  (Jet 
Ap.  xvii.  I),  It  seems  probable  tliat  a  large  coo- 
munity  of  Jews  haa  been  fonnd  in  this  city  mt 
since.  Tliey  are  mentioned  in  the  neventh  ccntioT 
during  the  Sclavonic  wan;  and  again  in  tbe  tmiftli 
by  Enstathiua  and  Benjamin  of  Tndela.  Tbi 
events  of  the  fifteenth  centniy  bad  the  effieei  of 
bringing  a  large  number  of  Spaniab  Jews  to  Tbts- 
aalonica.  Panl  Lucaa  says  that  in  his  day  Ihn 
were  30,000  of  this  nation  here,  with  S2  svna- 
gogoea.  Mora  recent  authoritiea  vary  betnea 
10,000  and  20,00a  Tbe  preaent  Jewiab  qoarttr 
is  in  the  south-east  purt  of  the  town. 

Christianity,  once  astabliahed  in  ThmaVwiii 
apread  from  it  in  variona  direelioos,  in  oonseqoom 
of  tbe  mercantile  relationa  of  the  city.  (I  Tkat. 
i.  8.)  During  the  anoceeding  centnriea  thia  dtv 
waa  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the  ByxantiDe  Em- 
pire, but  of  Oriental  Cbristendcoi, — and  waa  largdy 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  tbe  Sdavodans 
and  Bulgaiiana.  Thns  it  received  tbe  dastgnstka 
of  "Tha  Orthodox  City."  It  ia  tme  that  t>ai 
legenda  of  Demetrina,  its  patron  saint  (a  martyr  of 
the  eariy  part  of  the  fourth  century),  diafignre  tht 
Christian  history  of  Tbessalenica;  in  evciy  mt 
anccese  or  fsilure  seems  to  have  been  attribaiad  u 
the  granting  or  withhdding  cf  hia  &voQr:  bat  siiS 
this  see  baa  a  diatingniahed  place  in  the  aanab  ef 
the  Church.  Tbeodoeins  waa  faaptiaed  by  its  biabaf ; 
even  hia  maaaacn,  in  cuiaeqacnce  of  tbe  smx 
severity  of  Ambrose  is  chiefly  cannected  ia  ser 
minda  with  eodesiaatical  aaaodationa.  Tbe  ssa  « 
Theasalaoica  became  almost  a  patriaicfaata  tita 
this  time;  and  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  proviDces  aab- 
ject  to  ita  jnriadictiao  bom  cooneetiaD  witli  tbe  see 
of  Borne,  in  the  rngn  of  Leo  Isauicna,  bccanw  ooe 
of  the  principal  canaea  of  tbe  aeparation  cf  East  aad 
Weat  Cameniata,  the  native  hiatoriaa  of  tbe  caia- 
mity  of  904,  waa,  aa  we  have  seeo,  as  «~i— i..K> 
Euslsthius,  who  waa  archbishop  in  1185,  wa^  be- 
yond dispute,  the  most  learned  man  of  hia  age,  aad 
the  author  of  an  urvalaable  nanmeotary  oa  tbs  Iha4 
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and  Oijttej,  and  of  theological  works,  vhich  hare 
been  rocentlj  pabliahed  by  Tafel.  A  liit  of  the 
Latin  archbishopa  of  Thessalonica  fnnn  1205  to 
1418,  when  a  Roman  hierarchj  waa  eatablisbed  along 
Kith  Western  feudalism,  is  given  bj  Le  Quien 
{Oriau  Chrutiamu,  m.  1089).  Even  to  the  last 
we  find  this  city  connected  with  qacations  of  reli- 
gions interest.  Sjmeon  of  Thessalonica,  who  ia  a 
chief  authority  in  the  modem  Greek  Church  on 
ritoal  subjects,  died  a  few  months  before  the  fiital 
siege  of  1430;  and  Theodoi«  Gaza,  who  went  to 
Italy  soon  after  this  siege,  and,  as  a  Latin  ecelesiastie, 
became  the  tnmslator  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastns, 
and  Hippocrates,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Deme- 
trius and  Eostathius. 

5.  Kemaihs  or  Ahtiqciitt.  —  The  two  monu- 
ments of  greatest  interest  at  Thessalonica  are  two 
arches  connected  with  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
The  course  of  this  Boman  road  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
served in  the  long  street  which  intersects  the  city 
from  east  to  west.  At  ita  weatem  extremity  is  the 
Vardir  gate,  which  is  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  modem 
wall,  and  which  has  received  its  present  name  fmm 
the  circumstance  of  its  leading  to  the  river  Vardir 
or  Auna.  This  is  the  Roman  arch  believed  by 
Beanjoor,  Holland,  and  others  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  people  of  Thessalonica  in  bononr  of  Octavins 
and  Antonius,  and  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  The  arch  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  marble,  and  is  about  12  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high; 
bat  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  buried  deep  below 
the  snriace  of  the  ground.  On  the  outside  face  are 
two  bas-relie&  of  a  Boman  wearing  the  toga  and 
standing  before  a  horse.  On  this  arch  is  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription  containing  the  names  of  the 
folitarchi  of  the  city.  Leake  thinks  from  the  style 
of  the  sculpture,  and  Tafel  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  Flavins  in  the  inscription,  that  a  later  date 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  arch.  (A  drawing  of  it 
is  given  by  Cousin^ry).  The  other  arch  ia  near  the 
eastern  (said  in  Clarke's  Triad;  iv.  p.  SS9,  by 
mistake,  to  be  near  the  western)  extremity  of  the 
main  streeL  (A  drawing  of  this  arch  also  is  given 
by  Cousinfty  and  an  imaginary  reatoration  by  Po- 
coeke.)  It  is  built  of  bride  and  faced  with  marble, 
and  formerly  consisted  of  three  archways.  The 
■colptured  camels  give  an  oriental  aspect  to  the 
monument;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  OT  Conatantine  over  Lidnins 
or  over  the  Sarmatians. 

Kear  the  line  of  the  main  street,  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  arches  are  four  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  an  architrave,  above  which  are  Carya- 
tides. This  monument  is  now  part  of  the  house  of 
•  Jew;  and,  from  a  notion  that  the  figniea  were 
petrified  by  magic,  it  is  called  by  the  Spanish  Jews 
Xmm  Inamtatbu.  The  Turks  call  it  StmA-MaUk. 
(A  view  will  be  fionnd  in  Coasin^ry,and  a  mora  correct 
one,  with  architectural  details,  in  Stuart  and  Revett's 
A  then.  Antiq.  voL  iii.  ch.  9.  p.  53).  This  ooloonade 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea  of  the  Hippodrome,  the  poaitian  of  which  ia 
believed  by  Beaujour  and  Ckuke  to  have  been  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  between  the  sea 
and  a  building  called  the  Jfotwida,  mm  a  mosque, 
previously  the  church  Etb-Metropoli,  but  for- 
merly a  temple,  and  in  construction  simihu'  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  (Pocoeke  has  a  ground-plan 
of  this  building.)  Another  mosqne  in  Thessa- 
lonica, called  EM-Iljttma,  is  said  by  Beaujour  to 
have  been  a  temple  coosocrated  to  Vmua  Thermaei. 
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Tlie  city  walls  are  of  brick,  and  of  Greek  constrao- 
tion,  resting  on  a  much  older  fonndation,  which 
consists  of  hewn  stones  of  Immense  thickness. 
Everywhere  are  broken  columns  and  fragments  of 
sculpture.  Many  remuns  were  taken  in  1430  to 
Constantinople.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  city  wall 
is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Statue,  because  it  contains 
a  colossal  figure  of  Thessalonica,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  ship  at  its  feet.  The  castle  is  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Venetian.  Some  columns  of  verd 
antique,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  a  temple  of  Hercnlei, 
are  to  be  noticed  there,  and  also  a  shattered  tri- 
umphal arch,  erected  (as  an  inscription  proves)  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelina,  in  boDour  of  Antoninus 
Fins  and  his  daughter  Faustina. 

In  harmony  with  what  has  been  noticed  of  ita 
history,  Theesalonica  has  many  remains  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  Leake  says  that  in  this  respect 
it  surpasses  any  other  city  in  Greece.  The  church 
of  greatest  interest  (now  a  mosqus)  is  that  of  St. 
Sophia,  built,  according  to  tradition,  like  the  church 
of  the  same  name  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  and  after  the  designs  of  the  architect 
Anthemins.  This  church  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
recortls  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  letten  nf  Pope 
Innocent  IIL  and  in  the  account  of  the  Morman 
siegei  It  remains  very  entire,  and  is  fully  deacribed 
by  Beaujour  and  Leake.  The  church  of  St.  De- 
metrius (apparently  the  third  on  the  same  site,  and 
now  also  a  mceque)  is  a  stmcture  of  still  greater  size 
and  beauty.  Taiel  believes  that  it  was  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  ;  but  Leake  con- 
jectures, from  its  architectural  features,  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Latins  in  the  thirteenth.  Tafel  has 
collected  with  much  diligence  the  notices  of  a  great 
number  of  churches  which  have  existed  in  Thessa- 
lonica. Dapper  says,  that  in  his  day  the  Greeks 
had  the  use  of  thirty  churches.  Walpole  (in  CUrke's 
Travelt,  iv.  p.  349)  gives  the  number  as  sixteen. 
All  travellers  have  noticed  two  ancient  pulpits,  con- 
sisting of  "  single  blocks  of  variegated  marble,  with 
small  steps  cut  in  them,"  which  are  among  the  moat 
interesting  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Thessalonica. 

6.  AuTHoBiTiEs.  —  The  travelleta  who  have 
described  Thessalonica  are  numaroDS.  The  meet 
important  are  Paul  Lucas,  Second  Vogage,  1 705  ; 
Pocoeke,  Deier^tim  of  tlu  East,  1743—1745  ; 
Beaujour,  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Greet,  trans- 
lated into  English,  1800  ;  Clarke,  Trmelt  in  Eu- 
rope, 4v.  1810—1823  ;  Holland,  TraveU  in  fie 
Ionian  Itlet  4r.,  1815 ;  Consinjry,  Vogage  dam  la 
Macedoine,  1831 ;  Leake,  Ifortliem  Greece,  1835  ; 
ZacbariK,  Reiie  in  dm  Orient,  1840;  Grisebach, 
Jieiee  dunA  SameUen,  1841 ;  Bowen,  Mount  Atioi, 
TheiMolg,  and  Epinu,  1852. 

In  the  Mimoirei  d»  VAeadimie  dee  Tnior^ 
tione,  torn.  xxxviiL  Sect  latt,  pp.  121 — 146,  is 
an  essay  on  the  snbject  of  Thessalonica  by  the 
Abb^  Belley;  but  the  most  elaborate  work  oo 
the  subject  is  that  by  Tafel,  the  firet  part  tS  which 
waa   publiiihed  at  Ttibmgen  in  1836.     This  waa 
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•itannida  npriatad«  "Pnlagiimaia'' to  tha  Dit- 
tnalio  dt  nmalcmiea  gmtf  Agro  CwynipUea, 
Barlin,  I83>.  With  tbb  ibooM  b*  eompuid  hii 
work  aatba  Via  EgmUu.  To  thcM  anthoritiM  wa 
ODght  to  «dd  Um  iBtndDCtioo  to  mnc  of  the  oom- 
BMBtUMt  oi  St.  Pmal'*  EpMa  to  tht  TkeMtakmau, 
■  WfwUlly  thoM  of  Koch  (Boriin  1849)  and  Ltiiw- 
nann  (GSttingen,  1850).  [J.  S.  H.] 

TBE'STIA.    [THOTiKiism.] 

TB£STI£NSES  (eMT»u,  Pol.  t.  7%  annnallj 
eaUed  the  inhabitanU  of  a  towa  ThastU  in  Aetolia. 
Bat  no  town  of  thia  name  ia  mentioned  hj  tiie 
ancient  writera,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the 
town  itaeir  waa  atUad  eeoruu.  The  name  occnn 
oolj  in  Poljbioa,  and  the  exact  eite  of  the  plaoe  is 
anknown.  We  onlj  lean,  {ran  the  narrative  of 
Polybioa,  that  it  waa  aituated  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  a|iper  plain  of  Aetolia.  The  name  is  per- 
hapa  onmiiftol  with  Theatioa,  one  of  the  old  Aeto- 
liao  heraes. 

THETI'DIUU  (8«rl&ar,  Strab.  iz.  p.  431  ; 
Poljbw  XTiiL  3,  4;  errflfiar,  Eurip.  Awiron.  SO; 
•wtOuw,  Steph.  &.<.•.:  Etk.  9rTi>tis\  a  place 
in  Theaealj,  doae  to  Phanaloa,  where  FUmininns 
encamped  at  the  end  of  the  second  march  from 
Fhsrae  towards  Scotoisa,  before  the  battle  of  Cjmo- 
■cephalas.  It  derifed  its  name  from  Thetis,  the 
mother  of  Achilles,  the  national  hero  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiotae.  Leake  placee  it  at  or  near  Magula,  on 
the  oppoeita  bank  of  the  Enipeos.  (^Hortitnt 
Cnssce,  toI.  h.  pp.  47S,  473.) 

TUEUIXyBlA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Athamauv  in  Epeinia,  ia  identified  bj  Leake  with 
the  modem  TiodUriima,  a  village  sitoated  near 
ifoiMl  Ttmiirka  in  a  pass  which  leada  from  the 
Achelons  to  the  Anchthns.  (Liv.  zxsviiL  1  ; 
Leake,  IVortJierm  Ontee,  voL  iv.  p.  218.) 

THEUHA,  a  town  of  Theeealj,  near  the  fipontien 
of  Dolopia.    (Liv.  zxzii.  IS.) 

THEUPROSOPON.    [PHOEncu,  p.  «06,  a.] 

THEVESTB  (Bmiarn,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30),  an  im. 
portant  town  of  Nimiidia,  bnt  which  is  onlj  mentiooed 
in  the  later  writers.  It  waa  a  Boman  cobnjr  (Grater, 
Jiuer.  p.  600;  llm.Ant.  p.  27),  and  the  place  where 
many  roads  running  in  a  S£.  direction  into  the  Boman 
province  of  Africa,  had  their  commencement.  (Cf. 
Jtm.AiU.  pp.  33,  4«,  47,  53,  54.)  It  is  the  town  of 
7e6essa,  receotlj  discovered  bj  Gonial  Negiier,  con- 
aiderabla  rains  of  which  still  exist,  especially  the 
ancient  walls,  the  circumference  of  which  indicates 
a  town  capable  of  oootaining  40,000  inhabitants. 
(See  Letronne,  in  See.  ArMoL  iv.  p.  360,  sqq. ; 
Air  TArede  Triongihe  de  Teve$te,  ^c,  Paris,  1847;. 
Jabn's  JaMAcker,  hi.  pi  409.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIA.    [Thwia.] 

THUNNICE  (eia»uc4.  Airian,  Per.  P.  Eux 
p.  7),  or  THIANITICE  (euu-mirfi.  Anon.  Per.  P. 
Eux.  p.  14),  a  district  of  Asia  in  the  Pontas  Enxinns, 
which  was  separated  irom  Colchis  bj  the  river  Opbis. 
Its  name  probablj  shoald  be  Sannice,  as  the  Sanni, 
or  Tzaoi,  were  a  well-known  people  in-  this  region. 
(Cf.  Mannert,  iv.  p.  378,  vi.  pL  2.  p.  421 ;  Gail,  ad 
Arrian.  p.  95.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIAB,  a  town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania 
Tarrsconensis,  between  Carthago  Mova,  and  Ilici  (  /tin. 
Ant  f.  401).  Variooslj  identified  with  San  Ginei 
and  Oriituia,  near  which  latter  place  are  many  ruins. 
(Florez,  Ef.Sagr.  v.  p.  30,  vii.  p.  124.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIBA  (fiiSa:  Eth.  efSioi),  a  district  in  Pantos, 
so  called  from  an  Amazon  slaLa  there  by  Herenles. 
The  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  sooerers,  whoee 
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Instil  wn  paaonoiB,  and  who  wooU  nol  peridi  if 
thrown  Into  the  water,  bat  woold  float  m  tlie 
sarfiusb  (Eostath.  ad  Dimg*.  Per.  828;  SitfL  B. 
(.  V.  eiCalt;  PlaL  ^ny.  v.  7.  §  I ;  Fhylarck  op. 
Plin.  vil  2.  a.  2.) 

THILSAFHATA  (Anun.  Hare  szr.  8),  a  fati- 
fied  town  in  the  sooth  of  Mesopotamia,  pnlablv  tba 
psaent  Tel  el  Bom,  between  Itotal  and  the  S^, 
in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  TigrU.  [T.] 

THILUTHA,  an  impregDabls  fbrtresa  an  as 
island  in  the  Enphratea,  near  Anatho,  which  dcfU 
the  aims  of  Julian  (Amm.  Hare  zziv.  S).  Zea- 
mas  (UL  15)  spesks  of  thia  ialand,  and  of  tlis 
impr^nable  fortress  (^pv^pur  ixyfiTttror)  ata- 
ated  upon  it,  but  without  mentiming  its  name.  It 
ia  described  by  Iridorns  Chaiax  (Ifiau.  Parii. 
$  I,  ed.  C.  UUller)  as  an  island  in  the  Eaphnto, 
containing  a  treasoiy  of  the  Parthiana,  and  djitut 
two  schoeni  from  Anatho.  The  old  editkna  nad 
'OAoCodi;  bnt  the  MSS.  have  'OAoCon,  whick 
UGIler  has  changed  into  8AbA>£s,  and  then  as 
be  little  donbt  of  the  propriety  of  this  oometinL 
It  comaponds  to  the  island  called  TWm  ij 
Chesney  (vol  i.  p.  57),  and  in  hia  map  TVBei  tr 
Anateiet,  containing  rains  of  very  anciaait  build- 
ings. (See  Httllei,  ad  Ini.  Ckar.  L  c.) 

THINAE  {9lvat,  or  Svtu,PtoL  vii.  S.  §6.Tm. 
27.  §  12),  or  THINA  (filing  Arrian,  Per.  M.  lij^. 
p.  36),  a  capital  city  of  the  Sinae,  who  cairifd  m 
here  a  large  commerce  in  silk  and  woollen  stn&.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
ci^  was  Borronnded  with  biazen  walls  ;  Imt  Fttdemy 
remarks  that  these  did  not  exist  there,  ncr  anjthiag 
elae  worthy  of  remark.  The  ancient  wriien  diftr 
yery  conaideiably  aa  to  ita  aitaation.  According  to 
the  moat  probable  accoanta  it  waa  «ther  A'aatai,  or 
rather  parhapa  Tkm,  Tm,  or  7>m,  in  the  proriace 
Scltemi,  where,  accoixling  to  the  accoonts  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  the  firat  kingdora  of  £■>,  or 
CUna,  was  ioanded.  (CC  Bitter,  Erdbmde,  n. 
p.  199.)  [T.  H.  U] 

THINODES  (t2>  euwSei  (fwt,  L  e.  tike  Sand  HO. 
FtoL  iv.  5.  §  18),  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  bdoui^ 
to  the  Libyan  chain,  on  the  S.  bordiefs  of  liar- 
marica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIBUIDA,  a  plaoe  in  Numidla,  the  ^tnatica  of 
which  ia  totally  unknown.  ^StSLJng.  12.)  [T.  H.D.] 

THIS.    [Abydcs.] 

THISBE  (eirSi),  Horn.,  Pans.,  Ste^  B.  a  r.; 
efirfiu,  Strab.,  Xen. :  EtL  BurSiuos),  a  ton  of 
Boeotia,  described  by  Strabo  aa  aitoated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea,  under  the  soatbem  aide  of 
Helicon,  bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Tbespae 
and  Coroneia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Thisbe  is  ma. 
tioned  by  Homer,  who  says  that  it  mboands  in  siU 
pigeons  (nXinfiiTpiri  tt  BiaSiir,  II,  a.  50!);  sid 
both  Strabo  and  Stephanus  B.  remark  that  this  cp- 
thet  waa  given  to  the  city  bom  the  abnndance  <f 
wild  pigeooa  at  the  harbour  of  Tbisbe.  XeoopboB 
remarks  tiiat  Cleombrotas  marched  throagh  tbe 
territory  of  Thisbe  on  his  way  to  Crenais  before  tie 
battle  of  Lenctra.  {BeU.  vi  4.  §  3.)  The  only 
public  building  at  Thisbe  mentioned  by  Panaanas 
(ix.  32.  §  3)  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  to  whcin  a 
festival  was  celebrated.  The  same  writer  adds  that 
between  the  mountain  on  the  sea-side  and  the  mouo- 
tain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  stood,  then  is  a  pfaua 
which  would  be  inundated  by  the  water  fiowii^  into 
it,  were  it  not  for  a  mole  or  causeway  canstntcted 
through  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  the  wats  is 
diverted  every  year  into  the  part  of  the  plain  lynig 
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on  one  ride  of  the  cauaswaj,  while  that  on  the  other 
b  enltiTated.  The  ruins  of  Tbisbe  are  fonnd  at 
KaUna.  "  The  position  is  between  two  great  snm- 
mits  of  the  monntun,  now  called  Karammgki  and 
fafetiuwui,  which  rise  majestically  above  tlje  rale, 
clothed  with  trees,  in  the  npper  part,  and  covered 
with  snow  at  the  top.  The  modem  village  lies  in  a 
little  hoUow  snrroanded  on  all  sides  hj  low  clifis 
oonnected  with  the  last  falls  of  the  moantain.  The 
walls  of  Thisbe  were  about  a  mile  in  circnit,  follow- 
ing the  crest  of  the  clifis  which  snrround  the  village ; 
they  are  chiefly  preserved  on  the  side  towards 
D<i>reai  and  the  soatb-east  The  maaoniy  is  for 
the  most  part  of  the  fourth  order,  or  faced  with 
equal  layen  of  large,  oblong,  qoadrangnlar  stones  on 
the  ont«de,  the  interior  as  nsnal  being  filled  with 
loose  rabble.  On  the  principal  height  which  lies 
towards  the  mountain,  and  which  is  an  entire  mass 
of  rock,  appear  some  reparations  of  a  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  walls,  and  there  are  many  Hrllenio 
foundations  on  the  face  of  this  rock  towards  the 
village.  In  the  cliffi  ontside  the  walls,  to  the  north- 
west and  south,  tliere  are  many  sepulchral  ezcava- 
tions."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  roL  ii.  pk  506.) 
Leake  observed  the  mole  or  canseway  which  Pansa- 
nias  describes,  and  which  serves  for  a  road  across  the 
marsh  to  the  port.  The  same  writer  remarks  that, 
as  the  plain  of  Thisbe  is  completely  anrronnded  by 
heights,  there  is  no  issne  ftr  the  river  which  rises  in 
the  Ascraea  and  here  terminates.  "  The  river  crosses 
the  causeway  into  the  marsh  by  two  openings,  the 
closing  of  which  in  the  winter  or  spring  would  at 
any  time  cause  the  npper  part  of  the  plain  to  be  in- 
undated, and  leave  the  lower  fit  for  cnltivation  in 
the  summer;  but  as  the  river  is  now  allowed  to  floif 
constantly  through  them,  the  western  side  is  always 
in  a  state  of  marsh,  and  the  ground  has  become 
much  higher  on  the  eastern  side." 

The  port  of  Thisbe  is  now  called  Vaik^.  The 
(here  is  very  rocky,  and  abounds  in  wild  pigeons,  as 
Strabo  and  Stephanos  have  observed ;  but  there  is 
also  a  considerable  number  at  KakMa  ibel£  The 
Roman  poets  also  allude  to  the  pigeons  of  Thisbe. 
Henoe  Ovid  (ife(.  xi.  300)  speaks  of  the  '  This- 
baeae  columbae,"  and  Statins  (TAei.  vii.  261)  de- 
scribes Thisbe  as  "Dionaeis  avibna  circumsona." 
Thisbe  is  mentioned  both  by  PUny  (iv.  7.  s.  12}  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  20). 

THISOA.     [Theisoa.] 

THIUS.    [Mkoalopous.] 

THMUIS  (e/ioult,  Herod,  ii.  168;  Aristides, 
Aegypt.  vol.  iii.  p.  610;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  51),  the 
modem  Tmai,  was  a  town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  situ- 
ated upon  a  canal  E.  of  the  Nile,  between  its  Tanite 
and  Mendeeian  branches.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Thmuite  Nome,  in  which  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  Aegyptian  army  possessed  lands.  At  the  time 
of  Herodotns's  visit  to  the  Delta  the  Thmuite  Xome 
bad  been  incorporated  with  the  Mendesian.  Their 
incorporation  was  doubtless  owing,  partly  to  the 
superior  size  of  the  latter,  and  partly  to  their  having 
a  common  object  of  worship  in  the  goat  Hendes 
(jPan),  of  whom  Thmu  was  in  the  old  Aegyptian 
language  (Hieronym.  in  Itaidm,  xlri.  1 )  the  appella- 
ti(Hi.  In  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosins 
the  Great  (a.d.  875,  foil)  Tbmnis  was  a  town  of 
some  consequence,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alexandrian 
prefect  (Amm.  Marc  xxii.  16.  §  6).  It  was  also 
an  episcopal  see,  end  one  of  its  bishops,  Serapion,  is 
mentioned  by  Heiacleanus.  (op.  Photiam,  p.  65,  ed. 
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Bd:ker.)  Ssnuuns  of  the  ancient  city  are  snpposed 
to  exist  at  Tet-etnm  or  'Tmai,  SW.  of  Mauoorah. 
A  monolithal  shrine  and  many  saroophagi  of  granite 
have  been  fonnd  there,  and  a  factitious  mound  at 
the  village  of  TVmajr,  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
inundation,  is  probably  an  Aegyptian  work.  (Cham- 
poilion,  Eggpte  sous  let  Pharaont,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.) 
That  dykes  were  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
city  appears  from  the  description  of  it  by  Aristides 
(/.  c),  who  represents  Tbmnis  as  standing  upon  and 
snironnded  by  flat  and  marshy  grounds.   [W.B.D.] 

THOAE.     [EcBWADES.] 

THOANA.     [Thasa] 

THO'ASIS  or  THOA'RIUS  (9iapts  a  9oipm), 
a  small  coast  river  in  Pontns  Polemoniacns  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  16;  Anon.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  11),  is 
now  called  Gheurdi,  Irmah,  or  perhape  more  cor- 
rectly Tkiirek  Irmak.  (Hamilton,  Xetearehet,  i.  pi 
279.)  [L.  S.] 

THO'CNIA  (emWa,  Mnwia:  Eth.  ewn'<i>),a 
town  of  Arcadu  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  sitnated 
upon  a  height  on  the  river  Aminins,  which  flows  into 
the  Helisson,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  The  town 
was  swd  to  have  been  founded  by  Tbocnus,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  was  deserted  in  the  time  a!  Pan- 
sanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  removed  to  Me- 
galopolis. It  is  placed  by  Leake  in  the  position  of 
Vromotibi.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  2,  27.  §  4,  29.  §  5; 
Steph.  B.  «.r.;  Leake.  Aforea,  vol.  ii  pi  293.) 

THOHNA.    [Tamsa.] 

THONITIS  LACUS.    [THospms.] 

THORAE.    [Athca,  p.  331,  a.] 

THOmCUS  (eofHitiit:  Eth.  Bopdcutt:  TieriU), 
a  town  of  Attica  on  the  SE.  coast,  and  about  7  or  6 
miles  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  was  origi- 
nally one  of  the  twelve  cities  into  which  Attica  is 
said  to  have  been  divided  before  the  time  of  Theeens, 
and  was  afterwards  a  demna  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis.  (Strab.  ix.  pi  397.)  It  continued  to 
be  a  phu»  of  importance  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Athenian  history,  as  its  existbig  remains 
prove,  and  was  hence  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
24th  year  of  the  Pelopoimesian  War.  (Xen.  HelL  i. 
2.  §  I.)  It  waa  distant  60  stadia  from  Ansphlystns 
upon  the  western  coast.  (Xen,  de  Vect  i.  §  43.) 
Thoricns  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Cepfaalus,  whom  Eoa  or  Aurora  carried  off  to 
dwell  with  the  gods.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  7 ;  Eurip. 
BippoL  455.)  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Words- 
worth, with  much  probability,  that  the  idea  of  Tho- 
ricns was  associated  in  the  Athenian  mind  with  such 
a  translation  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  "  Thorician 
stone"  (BopiKLBt  rirpos)  mentioned  by  Sophodes 
(^Oed.  Col  1595),  respecting  which  there  has  been  so 
much  doubt,  probably  has  reference  to  such  a  migra- 
tion, as  the  poet  is  deseriHng  a  similar  translatioo 
of  Oiedipus. 

The  fortifications  of  Thoricns  surrounded  a  small 
plain,  which  terminates  in  the  harbour  of  the  dty, 
now  called  Porto  Mandri.  The  rums  of  the  waUs 
may  be  traced  following  the  crest  of  the  hills  m  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  plain,  and  cross- 
ing it  on  the  west.  The'  acropoKs  seems  to  have 
stood  upon  a  height  rising  above  the  sheltered  creek 
of  Frangd  Limiina,  which  is  separated  only  by  a 
cape  from  Porto  MandH.  Below  this  height,  on 
the  northern  .side,  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  <^  a 
singular  form,  being  an  irregubur  curve,  with  one  of 
the  sides  longer  than  the  other.  In  the  plain,  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains  of  a  quadrangular  colon- 
nade, with  Doric  oolomns.    (Leake,  Deiai  of  A  Moo, 
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p.  (8,  Mq.  Sal  (1;  Wordnnnh.  Alltmi  tmi  AlHoa, 
|k  S08,  Mq.) 

THORNAX  (eipMi().  I.  A  moonUin  nar  the 
eitj  cf  Hannion  in  AfgoUl,  betwaoi  which  and  Ht. 
Pran  Um  raid  nn  fiom  HarmioiM  to  HaUoaL  It 
wia  aahaaqoMitly  callad  Coaeygiam,  bacaoaa  Zau 
«■■  laid  to  hara  been  hare  tranafonned  into  acnckoo; 
and  on  ita  aomniit  wu  a  temple  of  Zeu  Coctypoa. 
(Pana.  ii.  36.  $§  1,  S;  Leake,  Ptlopomunaea,  p. 
888;  Cortioi,  Ptiopomaot,  toL  il  p.  463.) 

S.  A  moontain  in  Laoooia,  on  the  road  fiam 
Speita  to  Sellaaia,  opoo  which  atood  a  ooloeeal  ata- 
tae  of  Apollo  Pjrthaeoa.  (Herod,  i.  69;  Paoa.  iiL  10. 
§8;  Staph.  B.  a.  *.;  Leake,  Mono,  voL  iL  p.  534, 
/WapoMMnuca,  pp^  348, 3SS;  BobUiTa,  Btck.  p.  75; 
Boaa,  Paioponiiet,  p.  190;  Cortiaa,  Pthpommoi, 
ToL  iL  pp.  237,  259.) 

THaSPU(eMnrla,  PtoL  t.  13.  §  19,  Tiii.  19. 
§  ISX  tba  capital  of  the  diatiiet  Theepitia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THOSPI'TIS  iOmrrira,  PtoL  t.  13.  §  18),  a 
diatiiet  of  Armenia  U^or.  It  laj  at  the  northern 
aide  of  the  Lacoa  Thospttbs  (4  Omawh-a  \iiuni, 
Ptol.  ib.  §  7),  through  which  the  Tigri*  flowed  (Plin. 
tL  S7.  a.  31).  It  ia  perhapa  the  same  lake  called 
Tbooitia  or  Thopitia  b^  Stnbo  (evrrru  or  9twint, 
».  p.  9S9),  and  Priacian  (Laeoa  Thooitidis,  Ptrieg. 
913),  the  water  of  which  ia  daaaibed  by  Stnbo  aa 
nitnoa  and  undrinkable.  It  ia  probably  the  modem 
Warn,  in  the  diatriet  of  TVitp,  and  hence  called  bj 
the  Armenians  Dtow  Totpai.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THBA'CIA  (Bpifn),  Horn.;  SfUfuiiq,  Herod.  L 
168,  or  epiitjn),  ir.  99;  Attic,  Sf*^:  Elh.  Sf)^, 
Horn.;  ep^if,  Herod,  riii.  116;  Attic,  epf{;  Trag. 
0|l>p{:  Thnuc,  Thru,  the  latter  form  being  chiefly, 
if  not  exciaaiTely,  employed  of  gladiators),  a  eonnta^ 
at  the  aoath^eaatem  extremity  of  Europe,  and  aepa- 
rated  from  Asia  only  by  the  Piopontia  uid  ita  two 
aaiTOW  ehannela,  the  Boaponu  and  the  HrileaponL 

L  Mamx.  —  Beaidea  ita  ordinaiy  name,  the  cons- 
try  had,  according  to  Steph.  B.  («.  v.),  two  older  ap- 
pellatiooa,  lliftii  and  'Afia;  and  Gellina  (ziv.  6) 
oientiana  Sthon  aa  another.  Beapecting  the  origin 
of  theae  namea,  rariona  conjectnres  hare  been  made 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times;  hot  aa  none  of 
tham,  with  the  exception  to  be  preaently  mentioned, 
are  of  much  ralae,  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  derote 
any  apace  to  their  consideimtiaa,  *  The  exception 
alluded  to  ia  the  etymology  adopted  by  CoL  Muie 
(HitL  of  Lamg.  and  lit  qfAwe.  Grttee,  L  p.  153, 
note),  which  ia  far  more  probable  and  gatiafiu:- 
tory  than  any  other  that  the  present  writer  haa  aeen, 
and  which  detirea  the  name  Thrace  from  the  adjee- 
tire  rpaxeia,  "  ragged,"  by  the  common  tranafer  of 
the  aspirate.  Thna  the  name  would  indicate  the  geo- 
graphical ehanctar  of  the  variooa  diatricts  to  which 
it  ia  ginn;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  country  which  ia  the  special  anbject 
of  the  present  notice. 

IL  ExTBTi.  —  In  the  earliest  timea,  the  region 
called  Thrace  had  no  definite  boundaries,  but  vaa 
sAen  regaided  aa  compriaing  all  that  part  of  Europe 
which  liea  to  the  north  of  Greeoei  Maoedonia,  in 
the  aooth,  is  spoken  of  by  Hecataena  as  belonging  to 
it  (c£  HeL  IL  3,  sub  fin.,  where  the  Chalcidic  pen- 
insula ia  deacribed  nnder  the  title  of  Thrace);  and 


*  Thoae  who  are  curious  ahont  snch  mattais  may 
conaolt  Sitfb.  B.  «.  e. ;  Euuth.  ad  Dion.  Per.  322, 
323;  SieUer,  HatuS).  i.  pi  480;  Berkel  ad  Sl^  B. 
p.  400;  Tiachucke,  ad  ltd.  il  8.  p.  62;  Kenrick, 
J'luloL  Mill.  L  p.  618. 
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Seythia,  in  theooitii,  ia  indodad  in  it  liy  StafL  B. 
(j.  *.  ScMai:  cf,  Amm.  xxrii.  4.  §  3).  TUa  expliija 
the  bble  reported  by  Andnin  (Tietik  ad  Lfcofir. 
894),  to  the  effect  that  Ooeanna  had  fiiardangi^ 
Aaia,  Libya,  Eurapa,  and  Thracia;  thus  elcntiBg 
the  laat-named  country  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  tm 
qnartera  of  the  known'— or  rather  unknown — ««iL 
Bnt  aa  the  Greeks  extended  their  geofrrapbieal  knov- 
ledge,  the  designatioa  Thrace  becBiue  moR  resirktal 
in  ita  application,  and  at  length  wma  geoersllT  gins 
to  that  part  of  Europe  which  ia  inelnded  withia  tbs 
following  bonndariea:  the  later  osi  the  H.  (Suab.  L 
p.  129;  Plin.  ir.  18;  Mel.  iL  8);  the  Enxine  tml 
the  Boaponia  on  the  £.;  the  Propontia,  the  Hcflo- 
pont,  the  Aegean,  and  the  mrthem  part  of  Mans, 
donia,  oo  the  S.;  the  Strymon,  or  anbeeqnently,  L & 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  hia  sod  Alexands  th 
Cheat,  the  Meatus  (Strab.  vii.  pp.  323,  330;  FtaL 
iiL  11),  and  the  coontriea  occaped  by  the  Ulyriaas, 
oo'the  W.,  where,  hawoTer,  the  boandary  was  ners 
Tsiy  aattled  or  accurately  known.  (Plin.  and  lUL 
IL  oe.)  Theae  were  the  limita  of  Thraoe  nntfl  the 
Bomana  sobdoed  the  ooontiy,  when,  in  tlw  rdga  gf 
Angnstos,  it  waa  dirided  into  two  parta,  sepanod 
by  the  Haemus;  the  portion  to  the  sontii  cf  the 
moontsin  chain  retaining  the  name  of  Thrace^  vliife 
the  part  between  the  Ister  and  the  Hacmns  racend 
the  appellation  of  Moeaia,  and  was  ooostituted  a  R-- 
man  province.  [Moesia,  Vol.  IL  pt  367.]  But  e<n 
after  this  period  both  oonntriea  were  sonctijnes  ift- 
clnded  under  the  old  name,  which  tlie  Latin  poets 
frequently  used  in  its  earliest  and  widest  extent  «f 
meaning.  (Cf.  Heyne,  ad  Viry.  Aea.  xL  659;  Bar- 
man, ad  VaL  Flaee.  ir.  280;  Hnncker,  ad  Sg^ 
Fab.  Hi;  Tiachucke,  ad  Md.  ii.  2.  pL  63.)  is 
the  little  that  ia  known  about  Hoena  is  stated  in 
the  article  abora  referred  to,  the  present  will,  as  &r 
as  posaible,  be  confined  to  Thraoe  proper,  or  sonth  of 
the  Haemns,  concesponding  pretty  nearly  to  tbt 
modem  Xotmidia,  which,  however,  exteods  soaa- 
what  more  to  the  west  than  ancient  Thrace. 

III.  Fhtsical  Gsogkapht,  Cuxan,  Pe>- 
occnons,  &c  —  Many  circumstancn  might  bare 
led  na  to  expect  that  the  ancients  wonld  have  tons- 
mitted  to  us  fall  information  respecting  Thrace:  lis 
proximity  to  Greece;  the  numsrona  Greek  ookaaw 
established  in  it;  the  £tct  that  it  was  travened  by 
the  highroad  between  Europe  and  Aaia;  and  tbtf 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  waa  situated  ia 
it, — all  these  things  seOn  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  country  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  to  in- 
dace  anthors  of  rarions  kinds  to  employ  their  peas 
in  recording  its  natural  and  political  histary.  Vet 
the  lateat  and  most  profound  historian  of  Gnaee  ii 
compelled  to  admit  that,  apart  from  two  main  nada, 
"  scarcely  anything  whaterer  is  known  of  [the  iitfe- 
rior  of)  the  country."  (Gn>te,vaLxiLpL34,  nota,  F« 
this  Tarions  reasons  may  be  assigned;  but  the  ptia- 
dpal  one  is  the  barbarous  character,  in  all  ages,  of 
the  occupants  of  the  hmd,  which  haa,  at  least  nnlil 
very  recently,  precluded  the  poeaibility  of  its  ei^ile- 
ratioo  by  peaceful  travellers.*     Thoae  win  bun 


*  Even  one  of  the  latest  trnvellers  there,  K.  T>- 
qnesnel,  oommiasianed  by  the  French  govennneat, 
and  countenanced  by  the  Turkish  autfaoritiea,  Snad 
it  impassible  to  induce  hia  guides  to  eondiKt  him 
to  a  certain  district  which  be  wished  to  vint,  al- 
thongh  he  ofiiered  to  take  as  nnmenos  an  escort  as 
they  please^  (See  Ardiitti  du  ItimaoM  tdmL  et 
fitt  ToL  L  p.  810.) 
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binned  it  have  Wn  almost  inTariabl;  engaged  in 
militaiy  enterprises,  and  too  much  occapied  with 
their  immediate  objects  to  hare  either  opportonitj 
or  inclination,  even  had  the;  poesesaed  the  necessary 
qnalificuions,  to  observe  and  describe  the  natural 
featares  of  the  oonntry.  What  adds  to  the  difBcaltj 
of  tlie  writer  on  the  classical  geograpiij  of  Thrace 
is  the  unfortunate  loea  of  the  wliole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  Strabo,  in  several  parts  of 
bis  work,  treats  incidentally  of  Thrace :  but  this  is 
a  poor  tahstilute  for  the  more  ajstematic  account  of 
it  which  has  perished,  and  of  which  little  more  than 
a  table  of  contents  has  been  preserved  in  the  meagre 
epitome  which  alone  remains  of  iL 

In  modem  times,  several  trsvellen  have  en- 
desroored,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  to  explore 
the  country ;  and  soma  of  them  have  published  the 
reanlts  of  their  investigations  ;  bat  it  is  evident  from 
their  very  frequent  disagreement  as  to  the  sites  of 
the  places  which  they  attempt  to  identify  with  those 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  that  as  yet  the  neces- 
sary data  have  not  been  obtained  ;  and  the  Itiner- 
aries, instead  of  assisting,  not  seldom  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  and  render  its  accomplishment 
almost  hopeless.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  ooiutry 
examined  by  thege  traveUen  was  very  limited.  "  The 
mountainous  region  of  Rhodope,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Str3rmon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  ths  Hebrus, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Aegean,  is  a  (erra  iaeogaHa, 
except  the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast.  Veryftw 
travellers  have  passed  along  or  described  the  soathem 
or  king's  road  ;  while  the  region  in  the  interior,  apart 
from  the  highroad,  was  abs<rfataly  nnexplored  until  the 
visit  of  If.  Viqoesnel  in  1847.     (Grote,  I.  c.) 

The  results  of  this  travaller's  researches  have  not 
yet,  we  believe,  appeared  in  a  complete  and  connected 
form.    His  reports  to  the  French  minister  by  whom 
he  was  commissioned  ar«  published   in  the  work 
already  referred  to  ;  bat  most  of  them  are  mere  oat- 
lines,  written  on  the  spot  from  brief  notes.     They 
contain  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  ;  but 
no  one  except  their  snthor  could  make  fall  use  of 
them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to 
employ  the  materials  so  ably  collected  in  the  com- 
position of  a  work  that  would  dispel  much  of  the 
obscarity  that  at  present  rests  upon  the  country. 
M.  Viqnesnel  was  engaged  little  more  than  a  year  in 
Thrace,  a  period  evidently  insufficient  for  ita  complete 
exploration  ;  accordingly  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  its  geology,  especially  of  the 
the  monntaln  systems,  above  all  in  the  district  of 
Shodope. 

According  to  Ami  Bon^s  chart  of  the  geological 
stmcture  of  the  globe,  copied  in  Johnston's  Ph^ieal 
At/at,  the  three  prindpal  geological  formations  in 
Tluace  are  :  (1)  the  crystalline  schistous,  oompre- 
hending  all  the  granitoid  rocks ;  this  occnpies  the 
W.  portion  of  the  country,  and  a  small  district  on  the 
Eaxine,  immediately  S.  of  the  Haemus  :  (2)  the 
tertiary,  extending  over  the  basin  of  the  Hebrus  : 
^3}  the  primary  stratifications,  or  the  tranution 
series,  inclading  the  carboniferous  formations  ;  this 
iccnpies  the  SE.  part  of  the  country,  and  a  region  S. 
>f  the  Haemus,  and  W.  of  the  tertiary  formation 
ibove  mentioDed.  Near  the  soorcee  of  the  Bourghaz, 
^iqnesDel  (bond  volcanic  rocks  (p.  213). 

The  anrfaoe  of  Thrace  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
aonntiiiiKnis,  the  vast  pUina  spoksn  uf  by  Virgil 
Aen.  iii.  19)  belonging  to  Moesia.  From  the  great 
aage  of  Haemus,  three  chains  of  mouDtaiua  branch 
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off  towards  the  SE.,  and  with  their  varions  rami- 
fications occupy  nearly  the  entire  coimtty.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  begins  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  boundary  line,  and  soon  separates  into  two 
almost  parallel  ranges,  the  Fangaeus  and  Rhodope, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  liver 
Nestns  ;  the  former  filling  up  the  whole  space  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Strymon,  the  latter  the 
district  E.  of  the  Nestus  and  SW.  of  the  Hebrus. 
Both  Fangaeus  and  Rhodope  extend  down  to  the 
oosst  of  the  Aegean,  and  the  latter  is  oontinued 
parallel  to  it  as  far  E.  as  the  Hebrus.  The  central 
offshoot  of  the  Haemus  branches  off  bstween  the 
sources  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Tonztu,  and  extends 
to  their  junction  near  Hadrianopolia.  The  moat 
easterly  chain  divergee  fnm  the  Haemus  about  I(X) 
milee  W.  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  W.  shore  of  which  it 
is  nearly  parallel,  though  it  gradually  approaches 
nearer  to  it  from  N.  to  &;  it  extends  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  with  its  lateral  ofishoots  occupies 
Dearly  the  whole  country  between  the  E.  tributaries 
of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Enxinei  The  central  and  E. 
ranges  appear  to  have  had  no  general  distinctive 
names  ;  at  least  we  are  not  aware  that  any  occur  in 
ancient  writers  :  the  modem  name  of  the  most  east- 
erly is  the  Stnmdja-Dagh,  A  continuation  of  this 
range  extends  along  the  shors  of  the  Fropontis,  and 
is  now  called  the  Tdar-Dagh. 

The  loftiest  peaks,  among  these  mountains,  belong 
to  Rhodope,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  about  8500 
feet  (Viquesnel,  p.  325) ;  the  summits  of  the 
Straadja-Dagh,  are  2600  feet  high  (Id.  p.  314)  ; 
those  of  the  Tddr-Dagh,  2300  (Id.  p.  315);  the 
other  mountuns  are  frinn  2000  to  600  feet  in 
height  (Id.  pp.  SU,  315).  The  Haemus  is  not 
more  than  4000  feet  high,  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
belongs  to  Thrace.  It  is  obvious  firom  these  measure- 
ments thst  the  statements  of  some  of  the  ancients 
that  the  summits  of  the  Thracian  mountains  were 
covered  with  eternal  snow  (6p|)iccS>>  5/>mi  nip6trra, 
Horn.  IL  xiv.  227),  and  that  from  the  higheat  peak 
of  the  Haemus  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine  could 
be  seen,  are  mere  fancies.  Strabo (vii. pp.  313,317) 
points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this  notion.  An  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  Livy  (zl.  SI,  23)  of 
the  sscent  of  Haemus  by  Philip  V.,  who  shared  in 
the  popular  belief  ia  question.  Livy  states  plainly 
enough  his  conviction  that  Philip's  labour,  which  was 
&r  firom  slight,  was  thrown  away  ;  but  he  and  his 
attendants  were  prudently  silent  upon  the  sabjeet, 
not  wishing,  says  Livy,  to  be  Unghed  at  for  tiieir 
puns.  Tet  Florua,  who  allndes  to  the  same  cv- 
cimnstance  (iL  IS),  but  makes  Perseus  the  monntain- 
dimber,  assmnee  Uiat  the  king's  object  wss  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  bird's-eye  view  of  his  domi- 
nions, obtained  from  the  mountain  top,  assisted  him 
in  forming  a  pkn  for  the  deftnce  of  his  kingdom, 
with  reference  to  his  meditated  war  with  Rome. 
Mela  too  repeats  the  erroneous  statement  (ii.  2). 

The  main  direction  of  the  rivers  of  Thrace  is  from 
N.  to  S.,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription of  its  mountain  system.  The  Strymon  farms 
its  W.  boundary.  In  the  knrer  part  of  its  coarse, 
it  expands  to  a  considerable  width,  and  was  called 
Lake  Cerdnitis,  into  which  flowed  a  smaller  river,  the 
Angites  (Herod.  viL  113)  ;  next,  towards  the  E., 
comes  the  Nestns  ;  then,  in  suocession,  the  Travus, 
which  ialls  into  Lake  Biatonis,  the  Schoenus,  the 
Hebrus,  the  principal  river  of  Thraoe,  and  lastly 
the  Mebu.  AJl  these  rivers  fall  into  the  Aegean. 
Seveisl  small  streams  flow  into  the  Hellespoot  and 
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Um  Pn)|iou&,«f  iriiicb  wa  mqr  meoliao  Acgoqio- 
Umi,  ranownd,  notwithstaadiiig  iU  insignificut  aze, 
the  Anna,  and  the  Erfrimu.  The  rivera  which  &U 
into  the  Enzina  are  aU  nnaU,  and  fnr  cf  them  are 
diatingoiahid  bj  name  in  the  gengimphen,  though 
doabtieas  not  ao  nnhoooond  bj  the  dwellaa  npon 
their  banks  :  among  them  Plinj  (it.  18)  mentioni 
the  Pin  and  the  OraiDea.  The  Hebrua  draina  at 
leaat  one-half,  probablj  nearer  two^hirda,  of  the  en- 
tin  anrfaoe  of  Tbmoe  ;  and  on  its  banks,  or  on  thoae 
of  it*  tribntariea,  roost  of  the  lerd  portiooa  of  the 
oooatiy  an  situated,  as  well  aa  neartj  all  the  inland 
town*.  Its  principal  afflnenta  an  the  Arda  (in  some 
mapa  called  the  Harpessoa),  and  the  Socmns  on  the 
W^  the  Tonzqs,  Art^cna,  and  Agiianea  on  the  E. 

The  Thneian  coaat  of  the  Aegean  ia  eztiemdj 
irregular  b  its  oatline,  being  broken  up  bj  b«;a 
wiiich  entar  far  into  the  bud,  jet  appear  to  be  of 
eomparatinlj  little  depth.  Moat  of  them,  indeed, 
an  at  the  mootha  of  riTin,  and  ham  probably 
been  filled  up  by  allarial  deposits.  It  waa  perfaapa 
ibr  thia  raasoo  that  aevenl  of  them  wen  called 
lukn,  aa  if  thej  had  been  regarded  aa  belonging  to 
the  land  rather  than  to  the  sea;  e.  g.  lake  Cereimtia, 
alnadj  mentioned,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  hare  been 
little  mon  than  a  manh,  and  in  Kiepect'a  map  ita 
site  is  so  npresented;  Lake  Bistoois, east  cfAbden; 
and  Stentoris  Lacns,  at  the  month  of  the  Hebrna. 
The  gulf  of  Uelas,  formed  bj  the  northern  siiore  of 
the  Chersooesns  and  the  apposite  coast  of  wliat  may 
be  called  the  mainland,  ie  an  exnptkD  to  thia  da- 
aeriptioo  of  the  Thracian  bays.  The  coasts  on  the 
Prapootis  and  the  Enzine  an  oanpantively  nn- 
broken,  the  onlj  gulf  of  anj  extent  being  Portna 
Hdlodos,  near  Anchialoa,  which  is  known  in  mo- 
dem times,  bj  the  name  of  the  bay  of  BowrgkoM, 
■a  one  of  tin  best  harboon  in  the  Enzine,  the  Thra- 
dan  abon  of  which  was  ngarded  by  the  andsnts  as 
extremely  dangenns.     [SAUnrDBSsua.] 

The  principal  premontories  were,  Ismarmn,  Ser- 
iheam,  Sarpedoninm,  and  Hastnsnm,  <m  the  aoatheni 
oaast;  Thynias  and  Haemi  Eztiema,  OD  the  eastern. 

For  an  acooont  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts 
of  Thnce,  see  CHBRSoimus,  Vol.  I.  p.  608. 

Off  the  soDthem  coast  an  aitnated  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Samothrace,  and  imbros ;  the  first  is  sepa- 
nted  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  about  5  miles 
wide;  the  other  two  are  ooosidenbly  more  distant 
&om  the  shore. 

The  climate  of  Thrace  ia  always  spoken  of  by  the 
aneteots  as  b«ng  extremely  cold  and  rigorons:  thus 
Athenaetu  (viii.  p.  351)  describee  the  year  at  Aenna 
as  consisting  cf  eight  months  of  cold  and  four  months 
of  winter;  but  sneh  statements  are  not  to  be  taken 
litemlly,  since  many  of  them  are  mere  poetical 
ezaggemtiona,  and  an  applied  to  Thnoe  as  the 
npnsenlalive  of  the  north  in  general.  The  Haemos 
was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  north  wind,  and  the 
conntries  beyond  it  were  believed  to  enjoy  a  beaati- 
fnlly  mild  climate.  (See  Kiebubr,  Eliaog.  and 
Gwg.  i  p.  16,  Eng. trans.;  Sc^h.  A*tig.  985;  Eurip. 
Rhtt.  440;  Tfaeophr. <fe  Coat. ▼.  17;Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
350  seq.;  Or.  PmL  ir.  10.  41,  ib.  7.  8;  TriiL  iii. 
10;  ten.y.  Even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the 
nndonbted  efibct  of  Test  fora^  nndrained  manfaes, 
and  very  partial  cultivation,  in  lowering  the  average 
tempentare  of  a  coontiy,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  land,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  (i.  e.  of 
Thrace  Proper)  is  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Tnscsny  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  which  are  leea  than  9000  ie^  aboTS  the 
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lerei  of  the  Ml,  can  hava  bad  a  iu)|  aei  msi 
That  the  winter  was  cAsa  siueMlj  ali,xaz 
be  no  doabt.  The  Hebss  ■*»  wmi^  '■nr. 
over:  not  to  dwell  npoa  tbe'EcbiscianM 
vinetns  "  of  Bbiace  (1/.  i.  S.  3;  cL  Ta  iaa. 
331,  and  the  rpigtam,  attiibetriifi«'.C» 
sar,  beginning,  "  Thrax  peer  titnf*  ati: 
Ittdit  in  Hebn  "),  Floras  (bL  4)  nhia  ikitk 
campaign  of  Uinacios  in  siashaa  TkHtitrr* 
of  horsemen  in  his  army  wore  dnaiei^?? 
(o  crass  that  river  cB  the  iea.  Isfu  tiz? 
that  the  vrinlar  wfaidi  he  passed  is  Itau,  z  a 
maantainona  diatriet  of  thcTli]ia,<B»ii3 
eren  wine  was  frooan  is  tkt  itask.  al  ■!£  v 
Greek  soklien  had  their  noses  ssd  em  trVs 
the  snow  abo  lay  deep  upon  the  gnai  ix'x 
thia  was  not  an  ezoeptional  sessaa  an  M  kt. 
fitan  Xen0phixi*B  ranaxks  on  the  dnsi  i  lb  '."v 
ciana,  which  seemed  to  him  to  \at  ba  i^ 
with  special  raferenea  to  the  d^tfe, xi*-r* 
aooh  mishaps  as  those  winch  biid  da  GitkiM 
viL  4.  §§  3,  4)l  Tadtas  (Jaa  ii.  j^idB 
ttts  early  and  asvarevinKrof  liimBi^ES 
the  canais  whidi  psennted  PopfaiatSitiai  li 
36)  ihan  Mlowii^  XLf  his  fint  ■eeBn:x> 
bdlions  ThnoaoB.*  niny  (xriLS)am!ua 
vines  aboat  Aenoa  wen  aftsn  iajvid  b;  H&ai 
the  Hebrna  waa  birooght  nsaiv  to  tt^  C3:  tev 
Inaion  probably  being  to  the  fafniitiairf^*ai 
month  of  the  river,  nearly  sHxaf  >»  ^"^  * 
floating  ice  and  tba  odd  water  haaiii  in ' 
wliieh  weold  han  aoose  afleet  ia  b«ni«  b» 
peratun  of  the  neagfaboorbood.  Mtii^ilC 
deacribea  Thiaea  gmarally  as  ipie^  » 
in  climate  nor  in  aoil,  being,  esoft  is  3  ^ 
near  the  eea,  barren,  cold,  and  nr;  a  <-* 
for  agiicoltnre  and  fmit-treas  of  aS  ksa  ^ 
the  vine,  while  the  fruit  enn  of  thst  nsi'^> 
be  protected  from  thecxdd  l^aeaicnqt'^'** 
in  order  to  ripen.  Thia  last  matt  li?'  * 
donbt  upon  theaocamey  of  theaiiar:!'^-.*' 
ing  of  thegrapee  from  the  dinct  nm  rf  i^  " 
obviously  more  likely  to  pmnt  tbi:  *  T^ 
tfaeir  arrival  at  matnrity;  and  bace,  s  !  x 
known,  it  is  the  practice  in  neoy  pM3  i  ^=T 
to  remote  the  leaves  withaviswuiii'^^''- 

HowevCT  this  may  be,  it  is  eotiss  fc  ^-■*' 
did  produce  wine,  some  kinds  rfwiari  ivrv 
from  very  early  times.  Homer,  «bo  bRs"  '■'' 
Thrace  the  epithet  ifStAa^  (A  ix.4$j./r 
aents  Nestor  reminding  Agameooia  tta  ts  ^'B' 
ships  bring  to  him  cargoea  of  viae  b^  ^'■^ 
try  every  day  (/i.  ii.  76);  and  the  p*  m*" 
the  excellence  of  the  produce  of  the  lis**  ** 
yards.  ((M.  iz.  197,  nq.)  Piiay(D''* 
that  this  wine  still  maintained  iti  i^oe  >■  ■ 
describes  it  as  black,  perfoned,  sad  p^r-i  r: 
with  age;  a  description  which  agnsvi^'''' 
(I  c.>  Paul  Lncas  aaya  that  he  inri^^ 
cisn  wine  excellent.  (Fegt  dsat  fa  ^"^ 
p.  25  ;  see  also,  Athen.  I  p.  31.)  Ttas  ■ 
fertile  is  com  (Plin.  xrii.  3X  e*'  ><>  **' 
placed  by  Pliny  high  m  the  stale  rf  »" 
as  estimated  by  we^L  It  his,  is  ■.«  " 
la),  a  stalk  wmai^ting  of  sevenl  iga>t>^ 


*  H.  Viqnesnel  states,  en  twouusri*  ^' 
waa  compelled  to  change  his  roate  ii  <*^ 
of  heavy  and  cootinooaa  mew-atsraL  ■»•*'' 
of  November  (pp.  813,  31S>  Ha  »i!  *  • 
extremely  nolent 
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to  protect  H,  IS  he  loppasn,  from  the  mmntj 
of  the  ulimeta;  bj  which  ako  be  aeoaniita  fir  the 
cultiration,  in  euine  parte  of  the  country,  of  the 
triiieim  irimain  and  bme$tre,  so  called  because 
those  varieties  were  leaped  in  the  third  and  second 
month  respective!/  after  they  were  sown.   Com  was 
exported  from  Thrace,  and  especially  from  the  Cher- 
aooesua  to  Athens  (Theoph.  de  PUmtit,  viii.  4;  Lys. 
n  Diogit.  p.  902),  and  to  Rome  (Plin.  L  c).    Millet 
was  cultirated  in  some  parts  of  Tlirace;  for  Xeno- 
phon  (inoi.  tU.  5.  §  12)  states  that  on  the  march  to 
Salmydessna,  Seuthes  and  bis  allies  trarersed  the 
caantiy  of  the  "  millet-eating  Thraciane  '  (cf.  Strab. 
rii.  f.  315.)     The  less  important  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Thrace  may  be  briefly  mentioned :  a  species 
of  water-chestnut  ((ri&uAw)  grew  in  the  Stryinon, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  used  by  the  people  who 
lived  on  its  banks  to  fatten  their  hones,  while 
of  its  nnts  they  made  a  very  sweet  kind  of  bread. 
(Plin.  zxL  58,  zxii.  VX)    Roees  (Rou  centifolia) 
gKW  wild  on  the  Pangaeos,  and  were  successfully 
transplanted  by  the  natives  (Id.  zzi.  10).      The 
moantaina,  in  general,  abounded  in  wild-thyme  and 
a  species  of  mint  (Id.  ziz.  55).     A  sort  of  morel  or 
truffle  (itoti)  was  found  in  Thrace  (Id.  zix.  12; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  62),  and  a  styptic  plant  (ucAoemon), 
which  was  said  to  stop  bleeding  from  even   di- 
vided blood-vessels.  (Theoph.  d»  Plant,  iz.  IS;  Plin. 
zxv.  45.)      Several  varieties  of  ivy  grew  in  the 
conntiy,  and  were  sacred  to  Dionysns.   (Theoph.  d» 
Plant,  iiu  16;  Plin.  xvi.  62.)     Herodotus  (iv.  74) 
states  that  the  Scythians  had  hemp  both  wild  and 
coltivated;  and  as  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Tbra- 
cians  made  clothing  of  it,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
it  grew  in  Thrace  also.     "  The  Athenians  imported 
their  timber   chiefly  from   the  country  about   the 
StiymoD,  for  the  Tbnclan  hills  abounded  in  oak  and 
fir-trees."    (Niehohr,  Led.  Anc.  Hist.  i.  p.  292, 
Eng.  trans.).  M.  Viqnesnel  statee  that  the  Sb-andja- 
dagk  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak  (p.  314),  and 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  district  of  Bhodope  tobacco 
is  now  cultivated  (p.  320). 

Among  the  animals  of  Thrace,  white  horses  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  famous  steeds  of  Rhesus 
were  "  whiter  than  snow."  (Horn.  IL  z.  437;  £u- 
rip.  Rha.  304.)  When  Xerxes  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Strynon  in  his  onward  march,  the  magi  sacri- 
ficed whits  horses  (Herod,  vii.  113),  which  were 
probably  Thracian,  for  the  same  reason,  whatever 
that  was,  that  the  human  victims  spoken  of  in  the 
next  chapter  were  tlis  children  of  natives.  Xeno- 
phon  states  that,  during  a  banquet  given  by  Seuthes, 
a  Thracian  entered,  leading  a  white  horse,  which  he 
presented  to  his  prince,  with  an  encomium  on  its 
ileetness  (^Anab.  vii.  3.  §  26).  Virgil  speaks  of  Thra- 
cian homes  with  white  spoU  (Atn.  T.  565,  ix.  49> 
Horses  were  no  doubt  plentiful  in  Thrace:  Homer 
(/<.  xiv.  227)  calls  the  Thracians  bnmwthai;  and 
laivalry  always  formed  a  Urge  part  of  thor  armies. 
Thus  Thncydides  (ii.  98)  estimates  the  number  of 
iMmsemen  in  the  army  with  which  Sitalces  invaded 
khoedonia  at  about  50,000.  One  of  the  twelve 
itboars  of  Hercules  was  to  bring  to  Mycenae  the 
lavage  mares  of  Diomedes,  king  of  the  Bistones  in 
rhrace,  who  fed  them  with  human  flesh.  (Ov.  Met. 
z.  194.)  Herodotus  (viL  126)  sUtes  that  lions 
rere  foond  thronghoat  the  country  bounded  on  the 
V.  by  the  Achelons  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Nestns; 
>  statement  which  is  repeated  by  Aristotle  (JI.  A.  vi. 
tl,  Tiii.  28);  so  that  the  part  of  Thrace  between 
be  StrymoD  and  the  Nestns  most  have  been  io- 
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fated,  at  lent  in  early  times,  by  those  formidable 
animals.  Herodotus  says  that  they  attacked  the 
baggage-camels  of  Xerxes  during  the  march  of  his 
army  from  Acantbns  to  Theime  (viL  125).  Cattle, 
both  great  and  small,  were  abundant,  and  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a  people  who, 
like  most  barbarians,  considered  agriculture  a  base 
occupation.  (Herod,  v.  6.)  The  fertile  valleys  were 
well  adapted  for  oxen,  and  the  thyme-covered  hills 
for  sheep;  and  it  is  clear,  from  several  passages  in 
Xenophon,  that  even  the  wildest  Thiacisn  tribes 
were  rich  in  this  kind  of  wealth.  (_Anab.  vii  3.  §  48, 
7.  §  S3.)  Aristotle  informs  ns  that  the  Thracianf 
had  a  peculiar  method  of  fattening  swine  (ff.  A. 
viii.  6).  He  attributes  the  smallness  of  their  isses 
to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  (/i.  28).  Cranes  are 
often  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Thrace.  (Virg. 
Geory.  i.  120;  Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  182;  Juv. xiii.  1 67.) 
Aristotle  says  that  an  aquatic  bini  of  the  peUean 
kind  (TcAocSvet)  migmtes  from  the  Strymoa  to 
the  Ister  {H.A.  viii.  U);  and  that  tlie  people  in 
some  manhy  districts  of  Thrace  were  assisted  in 
catdiing  water-fowl  by  hawks ;  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  but,  though 
wild,  to  have  been  induced  by  a  share  of  the  game, 
to  second  the  proceedings  of  their  hnman  associates 
(/i.  ix.  36).  £els  were  caught  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  Stryinon  {lb.  viii.  2,  ad  fin.).  The  tunny  fishery 
was  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  Byzantium.  (Strab. 
ni.  p.  320.) 

The  prindpal  mineral  productions  of  Thrace  were 
gold  and  ulver,  most  of  which  came  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestns. 
There,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pangaeus, 
was  situated  Crenides,  founded  by  the  Thuians, 
and  afterwards  called  Philippi,  in  a  hill  near  which, 
named  the  hill  cf  IKonysos  (Appiao,  B.  C.  iv. 
106),  were  the  most  productive  gold  mines  of 
Thrace,  to  get  possession  of  which  was  Philip's  prin- 
cipal object  in  annexing  the  district  in  questiim  to 
his  dominions.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the 
mines  an  annual  income  of  1000  talents.  (Died. 
xvL  8  ;  cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323.)  •  Slrabo  (xiv.  p. 
680)  says  that  the  wealth  of  Cadmus  came  from  the 
mines  of  the  Pangaeus;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the  same 
tradition  when  he  states  (viL  57)  that  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  Pangaeus  was  the  place  where 
Cadmus  first  discovered  gold-mines,  and  the  art  of 
melting  their  produce  (conjlatura).  Herodotus  (vii. 
1 1 2)  mentions  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  mines  in  the 
Pangaeus,  which  in  his  time  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  native  tribes  called  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and  Satrae, 
He  states  also  (vi.  46)  that  the  Thasians  had  gold 
mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  near  Abdera,  from  which  Uiey 
derived  an  (annual)  revenue  of  about  80  talents;  and 
that  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  Peisistrstus  came  from 
the  Strymon,  by  which  the  mines  on  its  banks  are 
probably  meant  (L  64).  (See  also,  ix.  75  j  Enrip, 
JVia.  921 ;  Strabo  (or  rather  his  epitomiaer),  vii.  p. 
331.)  Acooiding  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.  21)  gold  was 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  Hebms  ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Paul  Lucas  (L  c),  and  by  Viquesnel,  who 
states  (p.  204)  that  in  lainj  years  the  affluents  of 
that  river  are  frequented  by  gold-findeis,  who  wash 
the  sands  which  contain  gold  in  grains  (atpaittettet). 
Thncydides  was  interested  in  gold  mines  and  works 
near  Ampbipolis,  as  be  himself  informs  ns  (iv.  105). 
Of  the  other  minerals  of  Thrace  we  may  mention  the 


*  On  these  mines,  see  Niebuhr,  Zed,  Ethnog. 
md  Gtog.  L  pp.  285,  295,  Eng.  tnns. 
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epU  (paeimt,  Flio.  zxzviL  46)  ;  th«  Tkrada 
Jm— a,  one  mietj  of  which  mms  to  ntemble  the 
Mooditooe  (•6.  68);  a  ttooe  which  bamt  in  water 
(Id.  zzziii  30);  ud  nitre,  which  waa  ioand  near 
PhiJi^  (Id.  xzzi.  46).  In  addition  to  these,  M. 
Yiquasnel  mentioni  fine  marble,  which  is  qnarried 
from  the  moontaius  of  lidja  (p.  200) ;  excellent 
iron,  mano&ctared  at  Scmalmr  (p.  209)  ;  aiam, 
prodnced  at  ChapiaU  (p.  213)  ;  and  potter's  clay, 
in  the  district  of  Rhodope,  used  bj  the  Turks  in  the 
tsbrieation  of  earthenwara  (p.  319).  He  states  also 
that  Bhodope  abounds  in  mineral  waters  (A.),  and 
that  there  an  warm  springs  at  LUja  (p.  212). 

A  few  misoellaneoua  notes  will  eeoehide  this  part 
of  our  aubjecL 

The  narrow  portico  of  Thrace  between  the  Eosine, 
Bosporas  and  Prapootis,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Delta  (ri  AiKra,  Xen.  Anab.  tu.  1.  §  S3,  S.  §  I). 

BefersDoe  is  serersl  timee  made  to  riolent  natural 
coDTulsiona,  which  destroyed  rarioos  Thracian  cities. 
Thns  Strabo  (L  99)  ssjs  that  it  appeared  that  some 
dties  wen  swallowed  up  by  a  flood  in  Lake  Bisto- 
ms;  and  be  (vil  p.  319),  Pliny  (ir.  18),  and  Mela 
(ii.  2)  speak  of  the  destraction  of  Bixone,  on  the 
Enxine,  bj  earthquakes. 

LiTy  (zl.  22)  describes  the  ragioo  betweeo  }lt»- 
dies  and  the  Hiiemiu  as  withoat  inhabitants  (soUdi- 
dima). 

Herodotus  (to.  109)  speaks  of  a  lake  near  Pisty- 
rns  (on  the  ooaat  N.  of  Abdera),  aboat  SO  stadia  in 
oicumftreDCe,  abounding  in  fish,  snd  extremely  salt 

Thrace  pcaaeaaed  two  hijEhroads,  "both  starting 
tnm  Byxantinm  ;  the  one  (called  the  King's  road, 
from  bating  been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxra  in  his 
in*ai>iaa  of  Greece,  Liv.  xxxix.  27  ;  Herod,  rii.  1 1 5), 
eroiaing  the  Hebms  and  the  Meatus,  touching  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Aegean  sea  at  Keapolis,  a  little 
Bouth  of  Philippi,  then  craesing  the  Sti^inon  at  Am- 
phipolis,  and  stretching  through  Pella  across  Inner 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  to  Dyrriiacfaium.  The  other 
road  took  a  more  northerly  course,  passing  along  the 
°  upper  valley  of  the  Hebma  from  Adrianople  to  Pbi- 
lippopolis,  then  through  Sardica  {SopUa)  and  Nais- 
Stts  (A'tsc4),  to  the  I^ube  near  Belgrade,  being  the 
highroad  now  followed  from  Constantinople  to  Bel- 
giade."  (Grote,  toI.  xii.  p.  34,  note.)  Herodotus 
(JL  e.)  remarks,  with  erident  surprise,  that  the  King's 
road  had  not,  up  to  his  time,  been  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  a  cironmstance  which  he  seems  to  attri- 
bute to  the  almost  religions  respect  with  which  they 
regarded  the  "  great  king."  It  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred that  people  who  were  considered  to  hare  done 
something  wonderfiil  m  abstsiniiig  from  breaking  up 
a  road,  were  not  great  makers  or  maiotainers  of  high- 
ways ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Liry's  aooonnt  of  the 
march  of  Manlins  (xxxTiii.  40,  41)  along  this  very 
road  (afterwards  odled  by  the  Romans,  Via  Egna- 
tia,  q.  v.),  that,  althoagh  it  was  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  Europe  and  A^iia,  it  was  at 
that  time  (b.  o.  188)  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
From  this  some  oonceptian  may  be  formed  of  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  the  roads  of  the  interior 
and  moontainoua  districts  must  fasTe  been,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  they  still  remsin.  (Viquesnel,  p.312.) 
The  Thracians  no  doubt  were  well  aware  that  their 
independence  would  soon  be  lost,  if  there  were  an 
easy  access  for  disciplined  armies  to  every  part  of 
their  country.  Snch  paths  ss  they  possnsed  were 
sufficient  for  their  own  purposes  of  depredation,  of 
ambush,  and,  when  overpowered,  of  flight. 

IV.  Ethsouooy,  HAiuiKua,  Reuoiox,  sra— 
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The  first  point  to  be  determined  hen  is,  whetlxr 
the  Thracians  mentioned  in  the  ancieiit  wiitas  u 
rztending  over  many  parts  of  Greece,  sa  bt  soodi 
as  Attica,  were  ethndogicaUy  M«»iii>»l  «ith  tine 
who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  oonntiy  dsdi 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  artielei.  And  hcbt 
discussing  the  topic,  it  will  be  convenient  u  hr  l»- 
fore  the  reader  some  of  the  principal  passages  is  Ibe 
classics  whidi  besr  upon  it. 

It  is  Strsbo  who  makes  the  most  djatioct  itsls. 
ments  on  the  point.  He  sajrs  (vii.  pL  321),  "fie- 
cataeus  the  Milesian  stataa  that,  before  the  Hdleia, 
barbarians  inhalnted  PelopoDnesiia.  But  ii  fut 
nearly  all  Greece  was  originally  the  abode  of  btr- 
bsrians,  as  may  be  infigrred  from  the  tia&ioL 
Pebps  brought  a  people  with  him  into  tb  eosi^, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  Danans  csbk  tt 
the  same  r^on  with  foUowera  fnan  Egypt,  al 
a  time  when  the  Diyopea,  Caocaoes,  Pelasgi,  Le- 
leges,  and  other  similsr  races  had  settlements  aitUg 
the  Isthmus ;  and  indeed  withoat  it,  too,  ir  tia 
Thracians  who  acoompanied  Enmolpus  had  Attn 
and  Tereus  poaaeaaed  Daolis  in  Pbocis;  the  Pbv- 
nician  oompaiiions  of  Cadmus  occupied  CadDea, 
the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes  Boeotia.*  Stnig 
subsequently  (iz.  401)  repeata  this  statemem  »- 
specting  Boeotia,  and  adds  that  the  deeccndana  af 
Cadmus  and  his  fbllowera,  being  driven  oat  rf 
Thebes  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelaagiana,  retired 
into  Theasaly.  They  afterwards  returned,  and,  baT- 
ing  joined  the  Minyans  of  Orcbomenos,  expeiM  in 
their  tnm  the  Pelasgians  and  Thracaia.  Tu 
former  went  to  Athens,  where  they  settled  at  the 
foot  of  Hymettos,  and  gave  the  name  of  Pdat- 
gicom  to  a  part  of  the  city  (cf.  Hend.  vL  137): 
the  Thracians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  drina 
to  Parnassus.  Again  (ix.  p.  410)  be  says,  ijissk- 
tng  cf  Helicon:  "  The  temple  of  the  Moses,  sad 
Hippocrene,  and  the  cave  of  the  Leibeihridaa 
nymphs  are  there;  from  which  one  would  eoo- 
jecture  that  those  who  consecrated  Helicon  to  the 
Muses  were  Thracians;  for  they  dedicated  Pieris. 
and  Leibethmm,  and  Pimpleia  to  the  same  goddeaes. 
TbcMe  Thracians  were  called  Pierians  (IIi^ct);  bat 
their  power  having  declined,  the  M'^J— '»"■  sew 
oocupy  these  (last  named)  pUoes."  Tbia  acnoat  is 
afterwards  (z.  p.  471)  repeated,  with  the  ad£tieB 
that  "  the  cultivators  of  ancient  muaifc,  Orfbe^ 
Mnsaeus  Thamyris,  and  Eomolpas,  war*  Tbiaoaas." 

The  difficulty  that  presents  it^jeIf  in  these  pai- 
Bsges, — and  they  are  in  general  agreement  with  ^ 
whole  body  of  Greek  literature, — arising  ftsB  the 
confounding  under  a  eommon  name  of  the  precams 
of  Grecian  poetry  and  art  with  a  race  of  men  de>i£- 
nated  as  barbarous,  ia  well  stated  by  K.  O.  Maliir 
(,But  of  Greet  Lilar.  p.  26,  seq.):  **  It  is  niacir 
inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  hiatorie  times,  wbea 
the  Thracians  were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  rsoE. 
a  notion  should  have  sprung  up  that  tb«  first  arj- 
isatioo  of  Greece  was  due  to  them ;  cooaeqnaitly  n 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  handed  dswa 
from  a  very  early  period.  Now,  if  we  mn  t«  oader- 
stand  it  to  mean  that  Eomolpus,  Orpheos,  Masaeos, 
and  Thamyris  were  the  fellow-counbymea  of  tbaae 
Edonians,  Odtysians,  and  Odomantiana,  who  ia  the 
historical  age  occupied  the  Thracian  tmitsiy,  sal 
who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  is,  one  uniD- 
telligible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  cf  baaf 
sble  to  comprehend  these  scconnts  of  the  aadea: 
Thracian  minstrels,  and  of  assignii^  them  a  pU» 
in  the  hiato^  of  Grecian  civilisatioo :  since  it  is 
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mmifat  that  at  this  early  period,  when  ibett  was 
uareely  any  inteiconrae  between  different  nations, 
or  knowledge  of  foreign  tongnee,  poets  who  sang  in 
u  nnintelligible  language  could  not  have  had  more 
iiflaence  on  the  mental  development  of  the  people 
than  the  twittering  <rf  birds." 

Muller  therefore  conclndes  that  the  Thracians  of 
the  ante-historical  era,  and  those  of  subsequent 
times,  belonged  to  distinct  races.  "  When  we  come 
to  trace  more  precisely  the  oonntiy  of  these  Thracian 
barda,  we  find  that  the  traditions  re&r  to  Pieria,  the 
district  to  the  east  of  the  Olympns  range,  to  the 
north  of  Tbessalj,  and  the  south  of  Emathia  or 
Macedonia:  io  Pieria  likewise  was  Leibethn,  where 
the  Muses  are  sud  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the 
tomb  of  Orpheus  :  the  ancient  poets,  moreorsr, 
alwsjs  nuke  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  native  place  of 
the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distinguishes 
from  Pieria.  (/i.  siv.  286.)  It  was  not  until  the 
Fierians  were  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by  the 
early  Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Strymcm  into  Thrace  Proper,  where  Herodotus 
(vii.  112)  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierians  at  tha 
ti!ne  of  ibe  expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  is,  however, 
quite  conceivable  that  in  early  times,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north 
was  comprehended  under  one  name,  the  Pierians 
might,  in  Southern  Greece^  have  been  called  Thra- 
cians. These  Fierians,  from  the  intellectual  relatiana 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  be 
a  Grecian  race;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains, 
&c.,  althoagh  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed 
largely  from  neighbouring  tribes.  (See  MiUlei's 
DorioM,  vol.  I  pp.  472,  488,  501.)"  After  refer- 
ring to  the  accounts  of  the  Thracians  in  Southern 
Greece,  Muller  adds:  "  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
appears  sufficiently  clear  that  these  Pierians  or 
Thracians,  dwelling  about  Helicon  and  Parnassus  in 
the  vicinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a 
Thracian  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards  of 
Attica." 

Colonel  Mure,  af^er  referring  to  the  for^dng 
view,  which  he  designates  aa  "  plausible,"  goes  on 
as  follows :  "  But  the  case  admits  of  another,  and 
perhaps  more  satisfactory  explanation.    It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  mythical  geography,  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotis  and  Phocis,  comprehend- 
ing Mount  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  bore  the  name  of 
Thrace.     [See  the  etymology,  onie.]     In  this  re- 
gion the  popular  mythology  also  lays  the  scene  of 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  adventures,  ths  heroes 
of  which  ars  called  Thracians."     The  author  then 
applies  this  explanation  to  the  stories  of  Terens  and 
Procne,  and  of  Lycurgns,  "  king  of  Thrace ; "  and 
proceeds  thns:  " Fansanias makes  the  'Thracian' 
bard  Thamyris  virtually  a  Phocian.     He  assigns 
him   for  mtitber  a  nymph    of  Painassns   called 
Argiope.     His  father,  Pbilammon,  is  dsscribed  as  a 
native  of  the  same  region,  son  of  ApoUo,  by  the 
nymph  Chione,  and  brother  of  Autolycns,  its  cele- 
brated robber  chieftain.     The  divine  grandsire  is 
obviously  here  but  a  figure  of  his  own  sacred  region ; 
the  grandmotber  Chione,  as  her  name  bears,  of  its 
snow.      Otbsn  call  ths  latter  heroine   Leuconoi. 
The  names  of  these  heroines  are  all  so  many  varied 
modes  of    typifying  the   same  'snow-white'  Par- 
rutssus.     This  view  of  the  '  Thracian '  character  of 
these  sages  becomes  the  more  plansibls,  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  region  of  Central  Greece,  in  which 
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the  HeOeiuc  Thtaoe  was  situatsd,  is  that  tmta  which 
first  or  chiefly,  the  seeds  of  elementary  culture  were 
propagated  throughout  the  nation.  Here  tradition 
places  the  first  introduction  of  the  alphabet.  Here  were 
also  the  principal  seats  of  ApoUo  and  the  Muses.  In 
the  heart  of  the  same  region  was  situated  ths  Minyean 
Orchomenoe,  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  rivalling 
Thebes  herself  in  the  splendour  of  her  princes  and. 
seal  for  the  promotion  of  art.  Among  the  early 
masters  of  poetry  or  mnsic,  not  vulgarly  styled  Thra- 
cians, the  meet  illustrious,  Amphion  and  Lions,  are 
Boeotians.  Xor  was  this  region  of  Central  Greece 
less  favoured  in  respect  of  its  religious  institutions. 
It  was  not  only  the  favourite  seat  of  Apollo,  the 
Muses,  and  the  Graces,  but  the  native  Gauntry  of  the 
Diooyeiao  rites,  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Thracian  sages."  (ffuf.  of 
Lang,  and  Lit.  of  Ant.  Grace,  L  pp.  150—153; 
cf.  Niebnhr,  Lent,  on  Ethnog.  and  Geog.  1.  p.  287.) 

In  thus  entirely  disconnecting  these  early  "  Thra- 
cians," from  these  of  later  times,  we  havs  the  autho- 
rity of  Thucydides  (ii.  29),  who,  in  speaking  of  Teres, 
the  father  of  Sitslces,  remarks  :  "  This  Teres  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  Terens,  who  married 
Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion  of  Athens ;  they  did 
not  even  belong  to  the  same  Thrace.  Terens  dwelt 
at  Danlia,  a  city  of  the  country  now  called  Phocis, 
and  which  was  then  occnpied  by  the  Thrsdans." 
And  he  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
Pandion  would  form  an  alliance  with  any  one  who 
lived  so  &r  from  Athens  as  the  country  of  the 
Odrysae.* 

The  consideration  of  the  ethnological  relations  of 
the  early  Thracians  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
this  article ;  but  since  identity  of  name  has  often 
caused  them  to  be  coofonoded  with  the  historical  in- 
habitants cf  Thrace,  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  this  placs. 

The  view  which  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
best  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  to  explain  most 
satisfactorily  the  ancient  authors,  is  that  which  rs- 
gards  the  mythical  Thracians  aa  members  of  the 
widely  extended  race  to  which  the  name  of  Pelasgiaiia 
is  usually  givsn.  It  is  clear  from  Homer  that  a  close 
connection  existsd  between  the  people  of  Southern 
Thrace  and  the  Trojans,  whowere  probably  Pelasgians, 
and  who  ars  at  the  same  time  represented  by  hiin  as 
agreeing,  in  language,  religion,  and  other  important 
respects,  with  the  Greeks.  Again,  Homer  mentions 
among  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  the  Caucones,  who 
are  named  along  with  the  Pelasgians  (JL  x.  429), 
and  the  Cicunes  (/<.  ii.  846).  These  two  names 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  as  to  sug- 
gest the  probability  of  the  cognate  origin  of  the 
tribes  so  designated.  Now  the  Cicones  were  un- 
doubtedly Thracians  QOch/i.  ix.  39,  seqq.) ;  while  as 
to  the  Canconss,  Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  informs  us  that 
they  occupied  part  of  the  ooost  of  Bithynia,  and  were 
regarded  by  some  as  Scythians,  by  others  aa  Maoe- 
donians,  by  others  sgain  as  Pelssgiana.  It  will  b« 
remembered  that  Cancones  are  mentioned  by  him 
(vii.  p.  321)  among  the  earliest  inhahitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus. Another  noticeable  fact  is,  that  in  the 
passage  of  Strabo  already  quoted  (ix.  p.  401 ),  he  re- 
presents the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians  as  acting  in 

*  Yet  subsequent  proee  writers,  to  say  nothing  of 
poets,  fall  into  the  error  of  making  Terens  an  inha- 
bitant of  Thrace  Proper  ;  and  Pliny  (iv.  18)  even 
mentions  the  castle  there  in  which  the  crime  of 
Tereus  was  perpetrated  t      ' 
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eoocarL  The  sime  anthor  (siii.  p.  590)  pointa  oat 
the  nmilaritj  ti  nunjr  Thiadan  names  of  plaoea  to 
thoaa  ezistiiig  in  the  Trojan  venWarj.  Hnall/,  tin 
naoMt  of  the  plaoai  mentiaoeil  bj  Stnbo  (tu.  ]il  SSI) 
at  oommcn  to  Pieria  and  the  aoothern  Thneiaaa,  are 
•ridentlj  Greek  (aee  MBIler'a  Dorian,  L  p.  SOI)  ; 
and,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  name  Thnoe  itaelf  ia  in 
all  protMbilitj  a  ai^ificant  Greek  word. 

Tbeee  consideraUoas  appear  to  d<  to  lead  to  the 
ooDclniion  already  etatnl,  namely,  that  the  mythical 
Thneiana,  ae  weU  as  thoee  spoken  of  by  Hooier,  ware 
Felaagiaos  ;  and  henee  that  that  race  once  ooenfied 
the  nacthem  as  well  aa  the  other  shores  of  the  Aegean, 
nntil,  at  a  compaiatirely  late  period,  its  ooDdnaity 
was  broken  by  the  irmption  of  the  historicsl  Thi»- 
dans  from  the  north  into  the  country  betmen  the 
Stryoion  and  the  Enzine.  The  circomstanoe  that 
the  Greeks  designated  these  barbarians  by  the  name 
which  had  been  borne  by  those  whom  they  sap- 
planted,  admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  history 
aboonda  in  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Tfaraeians  had  any 
general  designation  in  their  own  huignage:  they  pro- 
bably called  themsdvee  Edones,  Denseletae,  Tfayni, 
Satraa,  and  so  on ;  but  we  have  no  eridenoe  that 
they  really  were  all  branches  of  a  common  stock. 
Under  these  drcunutancea,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Greeks  should  bestow  upon  them  the  name  of 
the  earlier  possessors  of  the  conntry ;  and  thoss 
Thracians  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mote  drilised  raee  would  probably  adopt  it  (On 
the  foregeiog  queeiion,  see  Niebuhr,  LeeL  <m  A^te. 
BitL  i.  pp.  148,  SIS;  Ltiet.  on  ElJmog. and  Gtog. 
i  p^  S87  ;  Wachsmutb,  Hist.  AnL  L  p.  **,  seqq.) 

Respecting  the  historical  Thracians  we  hare  tol»- 
irnbly  full  infbrmation,  but  not  of  that  kind  which  will 
enable  ns  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclnsicos  as 
to  thsir  ethnological  relations.  That  they  belonged 
to  an  extenaively  diffiised  nee,  whoss  eariy  abodes 
were  in  the  br  northern  regions,  may  be  r^arded 
aa  su£5ciently  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  ancient  writers.  Herodotus,  in  a  well-known 
passage  (v.  3),  says  that  the  Tfaradan  nation  ia  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  after  the  Indians,  and  that  its 
snbdivisioos,  of  which  the  Getae  are  one,  have  many 
names,  sccording  to  the  countries  which  they  severally 
occupy.  Stnbo  too  (vii.  p^  S9S)  states  that  the 
Getae  and  the  Mysi  were  Thradans  (as  to  the  Myai, 
aee  also  i.  p^  6),  who  extended  north  of  the  Danube 
(vii.  p.  S96).  In  confinnation  of  bis  assertion  that 
the  Getae  ware  ethnologically  akin  to  the  Thracians, 
he  adduces  the  identity  of  their  language  (viL  p^ 
303).  He  adda  (viL  p.  SOS)  that  the  Dad  also 
spoke  this  language.  From  his  remark  (viL  p.  315) 
about  the  lapodes,  it  would  seem  that  he  regarded 
^e  lUyiians  also  aa  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
a  branch  of,  the  Thradans.  In  another  passage  (x. 
p.  471)  he  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  colonists  of 
the  Thradans  ;  to  which  race  also  the  Saraparae,  a 
nation  still  farther  towards  the  east,  north  of  Armenia, 
were  reported  to  belong  (zi.  pi  531).  "  The  Bithyni, 
previously  called  Mysi,  were  so  named,  as  is  admitted 
by  most  authorities,  from  the  Thnciao  Bithyni  and 
Thyni,  who  emigrated  to  that  eonntty  (t.  e.  Asia 
Minor ;  cf.  Herod.  tiL  75).  And  I  conjecture  that 
the  Bebryces,  who  settled  m  Mysia  before  the  Bithyni 
and  Mysi,  were  also  Thradans.  The  Mysians  them- 
selves ara  said  to  be  colonists  of  those  Thracians  who 
ars  now  called  HysL  As  the  Mariandyni  are  in  all 
lespeda  like  the  Bithyni,  they  too  are  probably 
ThradaoB."    (Strab.  xii.  ffii  541,  543.)     Jostin  | 
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eoaplea  the  Thiaciam  witk  As  OynBailadd 
(ZL  1).  In  the  westaadnrtk-naaitinBS 
to  define  the  Thradan  bomdary:  ntsiBU 
HeU  deseribca  the  whole  of  Ike  CUd^  n> 
as  part  of  Thrace  (cf.  Tbacyd.  a  n) .  K»  t 
no  doubt  that  they  frtwiiW  ai  faraKta'>m 
though  mixed  up  with  ilaeeimam,^^i.j 
prepandentting  raee  in  tkat  qoartir.  binrcai 
the  intmsin  and  nndoobtedly  dinaa  nn  n:: 
wen  mingled  with  the  ThiaeiBas  mv  ib  Lvu 
were  sometinies  oonfinndad  vitk dm.  Tba.-sii 
(iiL  4)calls  th«SoocdiBdthsm«BnpiU.> 
Thracsana. 

Of  the  langnage  of  the  Tkicisi  sis'  i 
tnceezistx  They  were  too  hirtanmitr'r 
titeraij  or  artistic  menuciali,  u  ^  tic  ^:iai 
guides  of  the  etfanologisc  are  ^naOf.  Sou  '.. 
p.  319)  states  that  tria,  wfaidb  taa  a  a  : 
minatian  of  serefal  names  of  Tbndu  t^&  v^ 
fied  "city  "  or  '■  town."  Tkii  sal  i  tr»  rr 
nsmes  constitutE  all  that  reosios  of  tks  Wra^ 

The  following  ia  the  sccsont  widih  Sn.3 
gives  of  the  cnstoms  of  the  Tksmss.  Tx'  ti 
their  childreu  into  forrign  sbnsy.  Tbtvseo 
unmarried  enjoy  perfect  fnedoa  it  6v  i; 
course  with  men  ;  bat  aftir  imnitt  3^  a 
strictly  guarded.  The  nm  pay  \up  so  i  »< 
for  their  wives  to  the  paieats  of  the  linf.  Ti  i 
tattooed  is  considered  an  iuiliipaMhlf  ass  i  a 
birth.  (Cf:  Strab.  viL  pi  315.)  Iites  i  K 
honourable;  the  cnltivator  of  the  ail  b  n^ss 
the  meanest  of  men ;  to  live  by  sir  ■<  p:^^ 
is  most  noble.  The  only  gods  thn  "^  > 
Ares,  Dionjsos,  and  Artema.  Bsi  mr  s 
difier  in  this  respect  6aa  thta  SBbjos:  it  y 
wonhip  Hermes  especially,  and  s«<srbf  b!:i^ 
from  whom  they  say  that  tky  tn  it^"^ 
When  a  wealthy  man  i&a,  his  oicps  ia  a  se 
ibr  three  days:  his  fiieads  tba  Bskt tins  i* 
at  which,  afier  bewailing  the  departid,  thr  si^ 
victims  of  every  kind:  the  body  i»  ties  bs*  ^ 
ing  sometimes  been  previoasly  bant  i  ne^  < 
raised  above  the  grave,  upon  wind  itUfs  im 
ara  celebrated  (v.  6 — 8;  cf.  Xa.  BtH't'-iH 
Besides  these  eastoms,  irtiich  weic  onm  '^ 
the  Thiacisos,  Herodotus  menboas  nnviiiH 
peculiar  to  certain  tribea;  as.fcriaajBa'.''^ 
prevailed  among  the  people  to  the  aorasa':"' 
tonians.  "  Among  them,  each  nas  !:<<  scr<^ 
When  any  man  dies,  a  gnat  csaust  trjs  £^ 
his  vridows  on  the  qnestioe  ss  to  vtio  '  '^ 
was  most  bekived  by  their  hoitaad:  "^'^ 
thdr  relations  take  a  Toy  actiTe  |iBt  *' 
whose  favour  the  point  is  decided,  m*™** 
gratulations  of  both  men  and  nnas,  at  ■ " 
slain  upon  her  hnsband'a  grave  by  ba  a«s  * 
relation.  The  other  widows  ngsni  tkaa!*' 
extremely  unfortunate,  far  they  an  cassrt'' 
disgraced.'  (/».  5.)  Heradoas  bn  «< ' 
speikk  of  polygamy  as  confined  t> scotch* 
Thradans;  but  Strabo  (vS.  p  JS*)  nf»6J ' 
custom  ss  general  among  then,  bt^'^^ 
passage,  Caaanbon  quotes  fnsn  HifSclflOB  >''''* 
to  the  eSect  that  Tbiadsns  often  kaJ  '  »'* 
thirty  wives,  whom  they  cmplond  «•  <""'* ' 
practice  still  common  in  aauiy  eam/'^-^ 
Xenophon  furnishes  ns  with  sa  iltasmx  '^ ' 
Thracian  custom  of  poichaasg  >><<>.  B*  ^ 
that  at  his  first  interview  wi^  Seailai.^^^*' 
prince  proposed  to  gin  his  dsantur  ■  "^ 
to  Xsnopboo ;  and  if  the  Gnek  ka*^  '^ ' 
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(Ungbter,  offend  to  bnj  hsr  w  a  wita.   (^aa&.  Tii. 
2.  §  38;  ef.  Mela,  u.  2.) 

The  want  of  onion  among  tha  Thiaciami  ia  men- 
tioned hj  Herodotus  (t.  3)  aa  the  only  canee  of 
their  wuknega.     Their  tribes,  like  the  Highland 
clans,  seem  to  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  petty 
warfare  with  one  another,  and  to  have  been  inca- 
pable of  co-operating  even  against  foreign  foes,  except 
for  very  brief  perioda,  and  rarely  with  any  higher 
^  object  than  plunder.    Until  a  lata  period  (Flor.  ir. 
12.  §17)  they  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  dis- 
cipline, and  this,  of  course,  rendered  their  bravery  of 
compantively  little  avail.      Thus  we  learn  bom 
Tbacydides  (ii.  96,  98)  that,  although  Sitalcea  was 
the  most  powerful  Thracian  king  that  had  ever 
reigned — (he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  snbsequently 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  national  hero;  Xen.  Anab. 
vi.  1 .  §  6), — yet  a  large  part  of  tha  army  with  which 
lie  invaded  Macedonia  consisted  of  mere  volunteers, 
formidable  chiefly  for  their  numbers,  and  attracted 
to  his  standard  by  his  offers  of  pay,  or  by  their 
hope  of  plunder.     Any  one,  in  fact,  who  held  out 
these  inducementa,  could  easily  raise  an  army  in 
Thrace.    Thus  Clearchua  no  sooner  received  sup- 
plies of  money  fi'om  Cyrus  the  Younger,  than  he 
collected  a  force  in  the  Cbersonesus,  which,  although 
in  great  part  undoubtedly  Thracian,  was  employed 
by  him  in  making  war  upon  other  Thraciana,  until 
he  was  required  to  join  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  (/i.  i.  I. 
§  9,  2.  §  9,  &c.).     So  when  Seutfaes  undertook  the 
ezpedidon  against  his  so-called  revolted  subjects,  bis 
army  was  soon  tripled  by  volunteers,  who  hastened 
from  other  parts  of  Thrace  to  serve  him,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  enterprise  {lb.  viL  4.  §  SI).   Such 
soldiers  could  not,  of  conne,  be  depended  upon  for 
one  moment  after  a  reverse.    A  considerable  number 
(tf  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  desert  to  Artazerxes  after 
the  battle  of  Oonaza  {Ii.  ii.  2.  §  7). 

Tacitus  (.linn.  iv.  46)  informs  us  that  the  prin- 
cipal causa  of  the  insurrection  (a.  d.  26)  of  the 
Thraciana  who  dwelt  in  the  elevated  motmtun  dis- 
tricts (probably  of  Bhodope),  was  their  dislike  of 
the  conscription,  which,  it  would  appear,  the  Ho- 
mans  bad  introduced  iuto  Thrace.  This  was  a  yoke 
to  which  they  could  not  submit;  they  were  not  ac- 
cnstomed  to  obey  even  their  own  mlers,  except  when 
it  pleased  them ;  and  wheu  they  sent  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  their  princes,  they  used  to  appoint  their 
own  commanders,  and  to  war  against  the  neigh- 
bonring  tribes  only.  (Cf.  Liv.  zlii.  51 ;  Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  4.  §24,  7.  §29,seq.) 

Thracian  troops  were  chiefly  light-armed  inSantry 
and  irregular  horse.  (Xen.ilnai.i.  2.  §  9,  vii.  6.  §  27, 
Manor,  iii.  9.  §  2;  Curt  iii  9.)  The  bravest  of  the 
foot-soldiers  in  the  army  of  Sitalcea  were  the  free 
inoantaineers  of  Rhodope,  who  were  armed  with 
short  awords  (fiaxoipo^poi;  Thncyd.  iL  98).  The 
equipment  of  the  Asiatic  Thraciana  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  75),  and  as  this  dsacriptioD  agrees 
with  wlut  Xenopbon  states  respecting  Sentbes' 
forces  (_Anab.  vii.  4.  §  4),  it  is  no  doubt  sub- 
stantially tme  of  the  Thracians  generally.  They 
irore  caps  covering  their  ears,  made  of  fox-skins, 
:Ioaks,  and  party-coloured  mantles  {(upal,  ?  = 
plaids)  ;  their  boots,  which  came  high  up  the  leg, 
vere  made  of  deer-skin ;  their  arms  were  shields, 
»velins,  and  daggers  (cf.  Thucyd.  vii,  27).  The 
Thracians  is  the  army  of  Philip  Y.  were  armed 
vith  very  long  rhon^haeae,  a  word  which  some 
ranslate  Jctvelini,  others  tword*.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39; 
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Pint  PeaU.  AanS.  17.)  Thracian  soldiers  fought 
with  impetuosity  and  with  no  lack  of  bravery ;  but 
they,  like  all  barbarian  and  nndisciplined  troops 
were  incapable  ef  sustained  efforts.  Livy  (xliL  59) 
describes  them  as  rushing  to  the  attack  like  wild 
beasts  long  confined  in  cages:  they  hamstrung  the 
horses  of  their  adversaries,  or  stabbed  them  in  tha 
belly.  Wheu  the  victory  was  gained  on  this  occa- 
aion  (the  firat  enoonnter  in  the  war  between  the 
Komans  and  Perseus),  they  returned  to  their 
camp,  singing  loud  songs  of  tritimph,  and  carrying 
the  heads  of  the  slain  on  the  tops  of  their  weapons 
(/i.  60).  When  defeated,  they  fled  with  rapidity, 
throning  their  shields  upon  their  backs,  to  protect 
them  from  tha  missiles  of  the  puisuars.  (Xeo.  Anab. 
Tii.  4.  §  17.) 

About  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Thnea 
began  to  be  to  the  countries  around  the  Aegean 
what  Switzerland  has  long,  to  its  disgrace,  been  to 
the  despotic  powers  of  modem  Europe,  a  land  when 
men  might  be  procured  to  fight  for  any  one  who 
could  hold  out  sufficient  inducements  in  the  shape 
of  pay  or  plunder.  (Thucyd.  vii.  27,  et  alibi;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  pass.;  Just  xi.  1  &  9.)  The  chief  caoses 
of  this,  apart  frx>m  the  character  of  its  people,  appear 
to  have  been  the  want  of  any  central  government, 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  which  ren- 
dered its  savage  independence  tolerably  secure;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  restrain  those  who  might 
wish  to  aeek  their  fortune  in  foreign  warfare.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  after 
its  close,  under  the  Soman  power,  Thracians  are 
often  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  in  Macedonian  and 
Roman  annies;  but  fbw  of  these,  it  is  probable,  were 
Tolnnteera.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39,  zlii.  29, 51,  etal.;  Caes. 
B.  C.  iiL  4;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  112;  Tac.  Hut.  i.  68,  &c) 
Cicero  (de  Prov.  Com.  4)  seems  to  imply  that 
Thracians  were  sometimes  hired  to  assassinate  like 
the  modem  Italian  braves;  tliese  were  perhaps  gla- 
diators, of  whom  great  numbers  were  Thraciana, 
Calignla  gave  the  command  of  his'German  body- 
guard to  Thracians.    (Suet  Calig.  55.) 

Another  point  in  which  the  Thracians  remind  us 
of  the  natives  of  India,  is  mentioned  by  Thncydides 
(iL  97)  in  these  words:  "  The  tribute  of  the  bar- 
barians and  of  the  Greek  citaea  received  by  Sentbea^ 
the  successor  of  Sitalces,  might  be  reckoned  at  400 
talents  of  silver,  reckoning  gold  and  silver  together. 
The  presents  in  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  aa  much 
more.  And  these  presents  were  made  not  only  to 
tha  king,  but  also  to  the  meet  influential  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Odrysae.  For  these  people,  like 
those  of  Thrace  generally,  differ  in  this  respect  bom 
the  Persians,  that  they  would  rather  receive  than 
give;  and  among  them  it  is  more  shameful  not  to 
give  when  you  are  asked,  than  to  be  refused  when 
you  ask.  It  is  true  that  abnsee  arise  from  this 
custom  ;  for  nothing  can  be  done  withont  preeents." 
(Cf.  Liv.  xlii.  19,  xlr.  42;  Tac  Gmn.  15.)  Xeno- 
pbon {Anab.  vii.  3)  gives  some  amusing  illuistntions 
of  this  practice  among  the  Thracians. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  mnging  and  dancing 
of  the  Thracians,  especially  of  a  martial  kind.  Xe- 
nopbon {Anab.  vi.  1.  §  5,  seq.)  gives  an  account  of  a 
dance  and  combat  performed  by  some  Thraciana,  to 
celebrate  the  conclnsion  of  a  peace  between  the  rem- 
nant of  the  10,000  Greeks  and  the  Paphhigooiaas! 
they  danced  fully  armed  to  the  music  of  the  flute, 
jumping  np  nimbly  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
fencing  with  their  swords:  at  last,  one  man  strock 
anotho-,  to  all  apueannce  mortallr  and  he  fell  aa  if 
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ted,  tboo^  in  reality  not  in  tbe  loot  injond, 
Hit  utiganist  then  stripped  off  his  armonr,  uid 
went  oat  tinging  the  pniaee  of  Sitaloea,  while  the 
other  man  waa  carried  out  like  a  corpse  hj  his  oom- 
ndes  (ef.  lb.  m  S.  §  32,  uq.;  Tse.  ^im.  hr.  47). 

Thar  mnste  was  mde  and  noiiij.  Strabo  (x.  p. 
471)  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Phiygians,  whom, 
indeed,  he  regards  as  descended  from  the  Tfaraciana. 
Xenophon,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  says  that 
thej  played  on  horns  and  on  trampats  made  of  raw 
ox-hida.  Their  worship  of  Dionysus  and  Cotytto 
was  oelabrated  on  moontain  tops  with  loud  instm- 
nwnls  of  mnsic,  shouting,  and  noises  hka  the  bellow- 
ing of  csttle.    (Strab.  z.  p.  470.) 

Their  baihaiity  and  ferodty  became  prararfaial. 
Herodotos  (rilL  116)  tella  a  story  of  a  king  of  the 
Biaaltaa,  who  ponishsd  his  six  sons  for  disobeying 
him  by  patting  ont  their  eyes.  Senthea,  with  bis 
own  hand,  transfixed  some  of  the  Thyni  who  had 
basn  takan  prisooars  (Xen.  Anai.  rii.  4.  §  6).  Rhss- 
cnporis  inritsd  his  nepbaw  to  a  banqnet,  plied  him 
with  wine,  then  loaded  him  with  (sttcn,  and  after- 
wards pat  him  to  datth.  (Tae.  Amn.  ii.  64,  seqq.) 
Thneydidea  (rii.  S7,  arq.)  gives  an  instance  of  the 
feiocity  of  the  Thracians  in  their  masaaurs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycalessns. 

A  truly  barbarian  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Tbradana  was  their  faithlessness,  eran  to  one 
another.  This  is  especially  shown  in  their  disngard 
of  their  obligations  towards  the  hostages  whom  they 
gave  as  securities  for  their  obserranoe  of  their 
engagements  with  others.  Senthes  had  receirad 
from  tin  Tbyni  a  nnmber  of  old  men  as  hostagea; 
yet  the  Thyni,  seeing  a  fiiToarsble  opportunity, 
as  they  snpposed,  for  renewing  hostilities,  at  once 
seised  it,  apparently  without  a  thought  of  the  but 
too  probable  consequences  of  such  conduct  to  their 
belpuea  oonntiymen.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  4.  §  SI ;  cf. 
LiT.  xL  22).  Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  tba 
Thrscian  coast  of  the  Euzine  were  syatematie 
wreckers  [SAUiTDESsnii].  Bobbery,  as  we  hara 
seen,  was  considered  hononmble  by  them;  and 
pltmder  was  their  chief  indnoeroent  to  engage  in 
war.  (Strab.  nL  p.  918;  Cic.  Pa.  34;  Liv.  xxvi. 
95,  xxxTiii.  40,  seq.)  Strabo  (iiL  pp.  164, 165), 
Mela  (ii.  2),  and  Tadtaa  (itm.  iv.  51)  bear 
witness  to  the  brsTeiy  of  Uie  Thncian  women. 

The  deity  most  worshipped  by  the  Thracians  was 
Dionysos,  whom  they,  sa  well  as  tbe  Phrygians, 
called  Sabaans.  (Schol.  Aritopk  Vetp.  9.)  Tbe 
mythical  stories  i«specting  Orpheus  and  Lycorgns 
an  closely  connected  with  the  warship  of  this  god, 
who  bad  an  oracle  on  Rhodope,  in  the  country  of  the 
Satrae,  but  under  the  direction  of  thoBessi  [Satkae]. 
Hsrodotns  (Til  1 11 )  states  that  the  mode  of  deliver- 
ing the  answers  of  this  oracle  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  at  Delphi.  He  compares  also  the  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  (whose  Thrscian  name  was  Boidis 
or  Cotytto),  as  be  had  seen  it  celebrated  by  Thrs- 
cian and  Paeonian  women,  with  some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies at  Delos  (iv.  33).  These  resemblances  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  snppoeitian  that  the  Thnician 
rites  were  derived  from  the  original  PeUsgian  popn- 
ktion,  remnanta  of  which  may  have  maintained 
themaalves  amid  the  mountain  fiuibiesses ;  as  Ifiebuhr 
holds  {Klknog.  and  Gaog.  i.  p.  287)  waa  tbe  case 
with  the  Pssonians,  who  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  the  paseage  hut  referred  to.  (On  the  Thradan 
divinitiaa,  see  Strabo,  z.  pp.  470,  471 ;  Soph.  Antig. 
955,  seq.;  Plin.  zvi.  62;  and  the  articles  Bebdis, 
CoTTS,  and  Sbsa,  in  the /)■«<:  £k$.  and  Jfy<^)  ' 
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It  has  aomedmeabeea  aserted  tfattk^hxa 
were  aocostomed  to  siaifiabaBandatte 
divinities ;  bat  this  ffa  to  it  Ekccxr?! 
genenlisatioD,  or  a  coofornds^if  tkanKp 
races;  far  we  find  no  nkaact<»mii-si.^ 
any  of  the  ancient  aeccnnts  d  Ika  acn.  Is 
rodotns,  it  is  tnie,Btatei  (ii.  Il9)tliaix:e 
Persian  Osofaazas  fell  isto  tbi  )aakd  ttlxr 
thii,  after  the  taking  of  Se^as  bfditlss. 
they  sacrificed  him  to  tbor  Iicd  e»L  Tib-.. 
but  fram  the  next  wonis  (rfhf  rf  i^m:  i 
clear  that  he  regarded  tbe  fnelioi  ■  diaxa 
cf  the  Apainthil,  and  not  ss  ne  esrast :  ■ 
Thracians  :    nor  is  it  ccBcmUe  ic  w^ 
have  omitted  to  mention  ss  stiikiE;  i  eccs: 
in  hia  geoersl   descriptioa  J  Tinai  zsr 
which  has  been  already  qBOted(T.  i.wij.'z'j 
practice  of  aUying  the  fiinarite  lii!  iz  i:i:r : 
ho-  deceased  hosband  cannot  nth  in  .stpT' 
called  a  sacrifice. 

Whether  indulganoe  in  wine  nt  :^ira:  i  • 
part  of  the  hoinage  dne  to  Diai;sB.«  cl'i 
a  means  of  aensnal  gratificatiai,  tttis.  H'.i 
it  was  prevaleirt  in  Tbnce,  sad  fir^o^^fA 
with  violent  and  saifiiissry  qaaiidi:  '!o : 
nsnm  laetitiae  sry^is  pi^iian  Tkocs  &'  <^ 
Hars«e,  and  evidence  is  not  nsdi;  ■  sr~ ' 
the  aecnaation.  Ammisnu  (xnii.  4.  |  S '  h^ 
tbe  Odrysae  as  so  iood  of  UoodsU  ;b!  :l  s- 
banquets,  after  eating  and  driikie^  tr  aicr  't 
used  to  &11  to  Uovs  with  one  uotkr.  'jC 
{Am.  iv.  48)  relates  that  the  TfcKa=>  !r= 
with  Poppaeus  Sabinns  agahsi  lUr  '•sj^C 
men,  indulged  to  snch  a  degree  it  'acx » 
drinking  that  they  kept  no  |iaid  i:  e^  •  - 
their  camp  waa  stormed  ly  tUr  stf- 
brethren,  who  slew  great  mmlas  cf  is.  -^ 
I^MO  tells  ns  that  at  his  first  imeninniss^ 
they  drank  faocns  of  wine  to  aKJi  otbri  bii:  • 
cording  to  the  Thracian  ciBtani(i«Lri:i- 
At  the  banquet  which  Senthes  i&in^ 'i^ ' 
Xenopbon  and  aoine  cither  ioiporttL;  Tpa ' 
drinking  saons  to  have  been  de^.  Sad***^ 
that  he  had  indnlged  fieely ;  lad  ix  <«  nsr 
astonished  that  when  Seothia  nai  6«  3  ^a 
he  manifested  no  signs  of  intni**''* 
§  26,  seqq.)  The  ThraiasDi  sk  oii  I:  - 
a  custom,  which  prevailed  in  ^^W  a  "  * 
the  hist  oenlury,  of  campeUisi  all  ib  ns  = 
drink  the  same  qnantity.  (CiSib.  tf-i'^-'-' 
442.)  The  Odrysian  aniiEsrics  i  r*^-* 
poured  great  quantities  of  wise  «p«  ifc  .^ ' 
their  slsincomrsdes.  (Xa.A&ni.lS^lJ'^ 
appear  from  Uela  (iL  2),  that  simrf  *  ^ 
were  unacquainted  with  wine,  batfocf-'— 
mode  of  prvdneing  intazica&on:  wiofefe*'' 
threw  into  the  fires  anond  whici  tie;  «•  * 
certain  seeds,  the  fnmea  of  whki  oi!* '  ^' 
kind  of  drunkenness.  It  i«  poK^  *"■'*' 
have  been  the  seeds  of  bemp,  <!>ici.  k 
seen,  probably  grew  in  Tbrace,  loi  «"■"  ' ' 
well  known,  a  narcotic  princi]Ja 

The  Thracians  against  whom  SEis  » 
fotvses  Kved  in  villages  (/S.  §  «)  *«  i*'*  *; 
fenced  roond  with  large  stakes,  aittii  '^ ' . 
formed  by  which  ibcar  sfaeep  •««  *=="  " ' 
§  14  ;  cf.  Tac.  Arm.  iv.  49). 

Plmy  (vii.  41)  states  thst  tie  T^**  *, 
custom  of  marking  their  hap^w  i^^  ^  . 
placing  a  while  or  a  black  itm  is  >  '^  *' 
dose  of  cMh  day.  On  any  sat'i  d*^  ^  ** 
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belonf^ng  to  liim  ivos  emptied,  the  stoDM  were  se- 
piratel;  counted,  asd  his  life  pronoanced  to  have 
been  hippy  or  the  reverae,  u  the  white  or  the  black 
vera  more  aamerous. 

V.  Hotokt. — Thnoe  is  one  of  those  conntriee 
whoso  people,  not  being  aofiiciently  civilised  to  esta- 
blish a  utional   government  or  to  possess  a   na- 
tional literature,    cannot  have  histories    of  their 
own.    We  become  acquainted  with  the  Thracians 
at  seoonii  hand,  as  it  were,  through  the  narrations 
of  foreigneis,  who  necessarilj  make  them  subordinate 
to  their  own  countrymen ;  and  therefore  it  is  only 
in  eoonKtion  with  foreign  states  that  their  history 
iias  been  recorded.     Hence  it  is  fragmentary,  and, 
conseqaeotly,  often  obscure;  nor  would  its  import- 
ance, indeed,  repay  the  labour  that  might  be  em- 
pla;ed  in  elucidating  it,  even  if  we  possessed  the 
requisite  materials.     Destitute  of  union,  the  Thra- 
ciana,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  their  wide 
diffusion,  thnr  powers  of  endurance,  and  their  con- 
tempt dl  death,  exerted  no  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  general  course  of  history;  but  were  re- 
duced, in  spite  of  their  wild  love  of  independence, 
to  assist,  as  humble  allies  or  subjects,  in  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  more  civilised  or  politic  races 
with  which  they  came  in  contact.     These  were  the 
Greeks,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
Bomans,  with  the  successors  of  the  last  in  the 
Eastern  Empre.     We  shall  now  briefly  state  the 
leading  points  of  their  history,  as  connected  with 
that  of  the  nations  just  mentioned  ;  referring  the 
reader  for  details,  especially  as  to  the  little  that  is 
known  of  their  purely  internal  affiun,  to  the  articles 
in  this  work  which  relate  to  the  Bessi,  Odbtsac, 
und  other  prominent  Thracian  tribes. 

We  pass  .over  the  alleged  conquest  of  Thrace  by 
Sesostris  (Herod,  ii.  103;  Diod.  i.  53),  and  that 
Haid  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Teucri  and  Mysi 
before  the  Trojan  War  (Herod,  vii  20  ;  cf.  Eorip. 
Jihet.  406,  seq.),  and  come  at  once  to  the  strictly 
liistorical  periods. 

The  firet  connection  of  the  Greeks  with  Thrace 
■viaa  through  colonies  planted  upon  its  various 
coasts,  the  original  object  of  which  seems  generally 
to  have  been  of  a  commercial  kind.  Only  an  ap- 
proziuoation  to  the  date  of  most  of  these  can  be 
made,  since  the  majority  were  established  long  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  authentic  history.  By- 
zantium and  Selymbria,  colonies  of  Megara,  belong 
to  the  seventh  century  B.  c.,  the  year  675  B.  c. 
being  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  former. 
In  651  B.  c.  an  unsuccessful  attempt  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  settlers  from  Claiomenae  to 
establish  themselves  at  Abdera  (Solin.  x.  10);  but 
that  city  was  not  actually  founded  till  560  b.  c, 
and  then  by  emigrantk  from  Teas.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
Vleaembria,  on  the  Euxine,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Byzantiana  and  Chalcedonians,  who  abandoned  their 
iitiea  on  the  approach  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  B,  c. 
i93.  (Id.  tL  33).  When  Dicaea,  Maronea,  and 
Mentis,  all  on  the  south  coast,  were  established,  is 
LOt  known ;  which  is  the  ease  also  with  Cardia  and 
*estas  in  the  Chersonesus.  That  these  settlements 
rere  generally  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  their 
I'liracian  neighbours,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
■e  rarely  have  their  infant  struggles  so  folly  re- 
>rdod  as  in  the  instance  of  Amphipolis.  The 
.thenians  aeot  no  less  than  10,000  men  (b.  c. 
65)  to  fonnd  a  colony  there;  and  they  succeeded 
1  driring  off  the  Edonians  who  occupied  the 
>untry ;  but  having  advanced  into  the  interior,  they 
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were  defeated  at  Drabescns  by  the  natives,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  country.  About  thirty  years 
afterwards,  however,  the  Athenians  returned,  and 
this  time  overcame  all  reustance.  Sometimes  the 
reUtion  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  was 
of  a  more  fiiendly  description.  Thus,  in  the  time  of 
Peisistratus,  the  Dolond,  who  dwelt  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus, invited  Miltiades  (the  elder)  to  rule  over 
them,  as  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  their  neigh- 
bonra  the  Apsinthii;  and  this  led  to  the  Athenians 
obtaining  a  firm  footing  in  that  most  important  and 
valuable  district.  (Herod,  vi.  34,  seq.)  By  these 
varions  mews,  the  Greeks  had  obtain»l  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Thrace,  a  considerable 
period  before  the  commencement  of  the  great  contest 
between  themselves  and  the  Persian  empire.  Of  the 
interior  they  appear  to  have  known  scarcely  any- 
thing whatever;  and  althoogh  in  some  cases  the 
surrounding  barbarians  may  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  (Byzantium  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
Bithynian  Thracians  to  the  condition  of  tributary 
perioeci),  yet  this  was  rarely  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clear  from  Thucydides  (ii.  97),  that  the 
Greeks  sometimes  paid  tribnte  to  the  native  kings. 
The  Greeks,  even  when  dwelling  among  hostile 
strangers,  showed  their  tendency  to  separation  rather 
than  to  union;  and  hence  their  settlements  on  the 
Thracian  coast  never  gained  the  strength  which 
union  would  have  conferred  upon  them.  Each  city 
had  a  government  and  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of 
its  own;  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
for  information  respecting  those  states  to  the  sepa- 
rate articles  in  this  work  devoted  to  them. 

The  fint  Persian  expedition  to  Thrace  was  that 
of  Darius,  who  crossed  the  Bosporus  with  his  army 
about  B.  c.  513  (or  508,  as  some  authorities  hold). 
As  the  principal  object  of  Darius  was  to  chastiss  the 
Scythians  for  their  invasion  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares,  he  took  the  shortest  route  through  Thrace, 
where  he  met  with  no  opposition.  The  Greeks 
whom  he  found  there  were  required  to  follow  in  his 
train  to  the  Danube :  among  them  was  the  younger 
Miltiades,  the  destined  hero  of  Marathon,  who  then 
ruled  over  the  Chersanesus,  as  his  uncle  had  for- 
merly done,  and  who  had  married  the  dsnghter 
of  a  Thracian  king.  (Herod,  vt  39.)  *  On  re- 
turning from  the  north,  Darius  directed  his  march 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  before  crossing  from  Sestus 
into  Asia,  erected  a  fort  at  Doriscns,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus.  (Herod,  iv.  89—93,  143,  144,  vii. 
59.)  Megabazni  was  left  with  80,000  men  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  Thrace,  a  task  which  he  began 
by  besieging  Perinthns,  which,  though  previously 
weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Paeonians,  made 
a  brave  but  fruitless  resistance.  After  this,  Mega- 
bazoa  reduced  the  country  into  subjection,  though 
perhaps  only  the  districts  near  the  sea.  (Herod,  v. 
I,  2,  10.)  That  his  conquests  extended  as  far 
as  the  Stiymon  appeare  from  Dariua's  grant  of 
a  district  upoa  that  river  to  Histiaens,  who 
founded  there  the  town  of  Myrcinos.  (Herod,  v. 
II.)  Megabaxus  soon  returned  to  Asia ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  took  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  army;  for  if  the  Persians  had  maintained 


*  Instances  occur'  in  later  times  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  Greeks  with  Thracians:  thus  the  wife  of 
SiUlcea  was  a  daughter  of  Pythes,  a  citizen  of  Ab- 
dera (Thncyd.  iL  29);  and  Iphicrates  nuuried  a 
daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Co^  (Nep.  Ifih. 
3.) 
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>  powarfbl  foroa  in  Thrua,  the  Pttanum  eooM 
hardly  htm  mooeeded  iu  making  their  eieape  from 
Phrygia  back  to  the  Strjmon  (Id.  t.  98),  nor  eoald 
the  rerolted  loDiana  (b.  a  498)  hare  taken  Bjzan- 
tioin  and  all  the  other  citici  in  tliat  country.  (Id. 
T.  103.)  It  i(  to  thia  period  that  we  moat  refer  the 
inrasion  of  the  Scjthiana,  who  are  caid  to  have  ad- 
vanced aa  br  aa  tin  Cfaereoneaua,  thna  occaaioning 
the  temporary  flight  of  Hiltiadea,  who,  they  were 
awarr,  had  aaaieted  Dariu  in  hia  attack  upco  their 
country.     (Id.  vi.  40.) 

After  the  anpprenioo  of  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  o. 
493),  the  Phoenician  fleet  aailed  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  again  bnwght  the  country  nnder  the  Peniian 
dominion,  Cardia  being  the  only  city  which  they 
were  onaUe  to  tak*.  (Id.TL33.)  Miltiades  made 
hia  aKape  tram  the  CbefMDesas  to  Athens,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet,    {lb.  41.) 

Next  year  Uardcnios  led  an  army  acroea  the 
HeUeepont,  and  advanced  as  hr  as  Macedonia ;  but 
his  fleet  having  been  wrecked  off  Monnt  Athos,  and 
bis  land  forces  having  snfiered  oomiderably  in  a  war 
with  the  Thradans,  wbo  then  occupied  the  country 
>V.  of  the  Strymon,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  trans- 
ported his  shattered  army  into  Asia  (Id.  vi.  43,  aeqq.). 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  480  that  the  vast  army  nnder 
the  command  of  Xerxes  craeeed  the  Hellespant  by 
the  bmooa  bridges  which  spanned  the  strait  from 
Abyda  to  Seatna.  Of  bis  match  through  Thrace, 
Hnodotus  gives  an  iotamting  aecoont  (viL  108 — 
US);  but,  aa  ha  matwithno(^ipoaition,weneednot 
dwell  upon  these  dreamstances. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Salamis,  Xsrxes, 
with  an  escort  of  60,000  men,  hastened  back  by  the 
aams  road  which  he  had  so  recently  trod  in  all  the 
overweening  oonfidence  of  despotic  power:  in  Thnea, 
his  miserable  troops  sofliEred  greatly  from  hunger 
and  ooDseqnent  disease,  bat  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  openly  attacked.     (Herod,  viii.  115,  aeqq.) 

Next  year  (b.  c.  479)  wss  fonght  the  battle  of 
Plataeae  in  which  Thradans  formed  part  of  the 
motley  boat  arrayed  against  Greek  freedom  (Id.  iz. 
32).  Artabaxna  led  the  40,000  men,  wbo  alone 
remained  of  the  Persian  army,  by  forced  marchea 
through  Theasaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Hastmck 
through  the  interior  of  the  latter  country,  probably 
for  fear  of  the  Greek  dties  on  the  coast;  but  he  en- 
oountered  enemies  aa  mnch  to  be  dreaded,  and  lost  a 
great  part  of  bis  army  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  the  ThiBcians,  before  be  reached  Byzantium. 

It  waa  now  the  torn  of  the  victorioas  Greeks  to 
assail  their  ibes  in  their  own  territories.  Thrace, 
with  the  exception  of  Doriscns,  was  soon  deaied  of 
tile  Persians.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  their  fleet 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  laid 
aiege  to  Sestos,  which  was  taken  early  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  478)  [Sestus].  Eion,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  made  a  desperate  resistance  ;  bnt  at 
length  (b.  c  476)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cimon  and 
the  Athenians,  after  its  Persian  governor  had  pot  to 
death  all  his  family,  and  finally  himself.  (Herod, 
vii.  107 ;  cf.  Thncyd.  i.  98).  Byzantium  had  been 
taken  by  Pausanias  the  yrar  before.  Thus  the  Per- 
sians were  driven  ont  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Thrace  resumed  their  internal  freedom 
of  action,  though  moet  of  them,  it  is  probable,  were 
nnder  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  as  the  chosen  head 
of  the  great  Greek  confederacy. 

Daring  the  admini.straticn  of  Pericles,  lOOO  Athe- 
nian dtizens  were  settled  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesua,  which  waa  always  the  chief  stronghold   of 
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Athens  in  that  quarter.  Under  tlu  anspoes  if  the 
sama  statesman,  in  b.  c.  437,  the  Atfaoaas  ac- 
eeeded  in  founding  Amphipolis,  the  coDteaa  fir  tie 
poasessioD  of  which  occupy  a  very  pnNiuiient  plia  is 
the  subsequent  history  of  Greece.  rAarmroui, 
Vol.  L  p.  126.] 

About  this  time  flooiiahed  the  most  poirerfiil 
Thradan  kingdom  that  ever  ensted,  that  of  tix 
Odrysae,  for  the  history  of  which  see  Odbtue, 
VoL  IL  pp.  463—465.  At  th«  oommenoeBieiit  of 
the  Pebponnesian  War  (b.c.  431 ),  the  Atfaesians  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Sitalccs,  the  king  tf  tlie 
Odrysae  (Thueyd.  ii.  29),  who,  they  hoped,  wnui 
enable  them  to  subdue  all  oppositioa  to  their  sD;n- 
macy  in  the  Chalddie  peninsula.  In  eouequoKe 
of  this  alliance,  Sitaloes  led  (b.  c.  429)  a  vait  fco^i 
into  Macedonia,  the  ruler  of  which  anppotted  ibe 
enemies  cf  Athena :  ha  enconatered  no  oppositioi, 
yet  was  onnpelled  by  want  of  supplies  to  relara 
to  Thrace,  about  a  month  after  be  had  itft  it  {li. 
95—101).  Bat  altboogh  Sitaloes  was  an  ally  if 
Athens,  this  did  not  prevoit  Brasidas  frcm  bari^ 
great  numbers  of  light-armed  Thradans  in  his  sndn, 
while  commanding  the  Spartan  forces  in  the  BOfk- 
bourbood  of  Amphipolis  (b.  c.  422). 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  i^atemiasl^ 
the  variona  tnraa  of  fortune  which  oi.umed  a 
Thrace  during  the  Fdoponnesian  War.  The  pHs- 
dpal  straggle  in  this  quarter  waa  for  the  j— ™>^"■^ 
of  the  Bosporns  snd  Hellespont,  so  important,  esje- 
dally  to  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  corn  tnie 
with  the  Euxine,  from  which  Athena  drew  a  biT< 
part  of  her  supplies.  Hence  many  of  the  most  as- 
portant  naval  battlea  were  fboght  in  the  HeUeipoet : 
and  the  possession  of  Byiantinm  and  Sestos  was  the 
piiie  of  many  a  victory.  7'be  battle  of  ArgasfUxs, 
which  terminated  the  long  contest  fat  aajaeiaa^.', 
took  place  to  the  S.  of  Sestus,  b.  c.  405.  By  the 
peace  concluded  next  year,  Athens  gave  up  aS  htt 
foreign  possessions  ;  and  those  in  the  east  of  Tina 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  and  Boaam. 
[See  Byzaxtidk,  Ssarus,  &c.] 

When  the  remnant  of  the  10,000  Greeks  ntnned 
(b.  c.  400)tD  Ennpe,  they  were  engaged  lyScatbn. 
an  Odrysian  prince,  to  assist  him  in  reconring  tlu 
dominions  which  had  belonged  to  his  fiithcr,  ia  tlit 
south  eastern  part  of  Thrace.  (Xen.i4iisJLvn.pBas.) 
Having  thna  been  reinsuted  in  his  priacipaii^.  ht 
showed  his  gratitnde  to  the  Greeks,  by  senting  aax- 
iliaries  to  Dercyllidaa,  who  commanded  ^  Sparte 
forces  against  the  Perdans,  with  whom  they  wrt 
now  (b.  c.  399)  at  war  (Xen.  BeB.  iii.  2).  Sec 
year  Dercyllidas  crossed  over  into  the  ChenoocsBi 
and  erected  a  wall  across  its  northern  extnniiiy,  s> 
a  protection  to  the  Greek  inhabitants,  iri»  wei*  ei- 
poiied  to  constant  attacks  from  tbcar  lauhsnai 
ndghboura  (/&.  2.  §§  8 — 10).  The  same  geaeal 
snccessfnlly  defended  Sestus  (Wan  the  nranhhwd  fcrca 
of  Conco  and  Pharnabazus  (b.  c.  394  :  Ii.  it.  S.  § 
5,  aeqq.).  Bnt  in  B.  c.  390  llirasybnlos  resSuk 
Athenian  influence  in  Thrace,  by  fbnning  aa  alhsm 
with  two  native  princes,  and  by  estaUisfaing  das:-- 
craey  at  Byzantium  (/i.  §  25,  seqq.);  and  his  sa- 
cess  was  confirmed  by  the  vidwy  of  Iphicmci  i<>c 
Anaxibius  the  next  year  (A.  §  34>.  The  pean  a' 
Antalcidas,  however,  released  all  the  Greek  tfaks 
from  their  connection  with  Athens,  and  virtaally  £sn 
the  supremacy  to  Sparta  (b.  c  387). 

Nothing  of  any  importanoe  happened  in  Tb«* 
after  this  event  till  the  accesdon  of  Philip  IL  ti>  tbr 
throne  of  Macedonis  (b.  c.  359).    This  able  bat  *- 
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■crgpiiloos  monarch  at  once  began   liia  career  of 
•ggtandisement  towarda  tJie  eaiL     He  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  Amphipolis  (b.  c.  358),  and  thus 
obtained  a  secure  footing  from  which  be  might  ex- 
tend his  dominions  in  Thrace  as  opportunity  offered. 
At  this  time  there  were  three  native  Thracian  princes, 
probtbly  brothers,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  over  most 
of  the  coontry.    According  to  Justin  (viii.  3),  Be- 
riaades  and  Amadocns,  two  of  them,  choee  Philip  as 
Judge  of  their  disputes ;  of  which  position  he  tiea- 
cheronslj  availed  himself  to  seize  upon  their  domi- 
nions.   Though  this  statement  is  not  supported,  we 
believe,  by  any  other  ancient  anthor,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bably true;  for  such  conduct  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  and  the  almost  entire 
disspfcarance  from  history  of  these  Thracian  princes 
soon  after  Philip's  accession,  would  thus  be  ac- 
counted for.     Cersobleptes,  the  third  brother,  who 
seems  to  have  had  tlie   £.  portion   of    Thrace, 
maintained  a  long  struggle  against  his  ambitious 
neighbour.      In  b.  c.  357  lie  ceded  the  Cherso- 
nesus  to  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a  colony   to 
occufy   it  four  yean   afterwards.    [See  Cerso- 
BLEPTB,  IHct.  Biog.  Vol.  I.  p^  674  :  Sestus.] 
Fbilip  at  various  times  marched  into  Thrace,  and 
repeatedly  defeated  Cersobleptes,  whom  he  at  length 
(b.  a  343)  completely  subdued  and  rendered  tribu- 
tary.  Next  year  he  established  colonies  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Thrace,  and  acts  of  hcetility  occurred 
between  him  and  Diopeithee,  the  Athenian  commander 
in  that  quarter.    Philip  was  occupied  the  next  three 
years  in  Thrace,  and  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and 
Syzsntiimi,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
irhoee farces,  commanded  by  Phocion, compelled  Philip 
to  abandon  the  sieges ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  left 
Thrace,  to  advance  towards  the  south  against  the 
confederate  Greeks.     On  his  departure  Phocion  re- 
covered several  of  the  cities  in  wliich  Macedonian 
garrisons  had  been  placed. 

Notwithstanding  these  checks,  Philip  had  brought 
nnder  his  command  a  great  part  of  Thnce,  especially 
on  the  south  coast:  he  had,  above  all,  completely  in- 
corporated with  his  kingdom  the  district  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Nestua,  and  from  the  mines  of 
the  Pangaens,  which  he  seized  in  b.  o.  356,  he  ob- 
tained abundant  supplies  of  the  precious  metals. 

Pliilip  was  assassinated  b.  c.  336 :  next  year  his 
eaccessor,  Alexander  the  Great,  marched  across  the 
Haemna  to  attack  the  Triballi;  but  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  npon  the  preparations  for  the 
Asiatic  expedition,  which  he  entered  upon  next  year, 
crossing  the  Hellespont  from  Sestus. 

On  the  death  k  Alexander  (b.  a  323),  Thrace 
'was  allotted  to  Lysimachus,  who  was  soun  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Seuthes,  a  king  of  the  Odrysas. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  Lysimachus 
[ZMctfuy.  Vol.  II.  pp.867 — 870]  for  details  respect- 
ing bis  government  of  Thrace :  the  result  of  his  various 
'waiB  was  that  his  sway  was  firmly  established  over 
all  the  coontries  soath  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Macedonia;    the  Greek  cities  on  the 
£nzine  were  garrisoned  by  his  troops;  and  thongh 
many  of  the  native  tribes,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
districts,  no  doubt  retwned  their  iieedom,  yet  he 
bad  completely  defeated  all  their  attacks  upon  his 
power.     In  B.  c.  309  he  founded  I.ysimachia,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Chersonesus  and  made 
it  bis  capital.     Having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Se- 
lencns,  tbe  ruler  of  Syria,  he  advanced  to  meet  his 
antagonist  in  Asia,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Corupedion  (b.  c.  281),  upon  which  Seleucns  passed 
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over  into  Europe  and  took  poesesaon  of  Thrace. 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunns,  who  wss  thereupon  acknowledged  king; 
but  shortly  afterwards  a  vast  horde  of  Celts  invaded 
the  country,  and  Ptolemy  was  shun  in  a  battle  with 
them.  Anarchy  now  prevailed  for  some  years  in  the 
country :  the  Celts  again  advanced  to  the  sonth  in 
B.  c.  279,  and  nnder  Brennus  penetrated  as  far  as 
Delphi,  on  their  repulse  from  which  they  retreated 
northwards,  and  some  of  them  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  . 

For  nearly  fifty  years  after  this  time  little  mention 
is  made  of  Thrace  in  history ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  annexed  to  Macedonia ;  bat  tbe  rulers  of  that 
kingdom  were  too  insecure,  even  in  their  central  do- 
minions, to  be  able  to  exercise  much  control  over 
snch  a  country  as  Thrace,  inhabited  now  by  races 
differing  so  widely  as  the  Thracians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Celts,  and  ofifering  so  many  temptations  to  the 
assertion  of  independence.  [See  Aktioosus  Goka- 
TAs,  Demetkius  II.,  and  Pyrkhus,  ui  Diet.  Siog.] 

About  B.  c.  247,  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea 
captured  Lysimachia  and  other  important  cities  on 
the  coast;  and  they  remained  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury under  the  kings  of  Egypt  (PolyK  T.  34,  68.) 

In  B.  c.  220,  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Under  him  tbe  Macedonian  power  re- 
gained something  of  its  old  prestige;  and  had  it  not 
been  brought  in  collision  with  Rome,  it  might  have 
became  as  extensive  as  in  former  times.  But  Philip 
unfortimately  duected  his  ambitious  views  in  the 
first  instance  towards  the  West,  and  thus  soon  en- 
countered the  jealous  Bepnblic  It  was  not  till  B.a 
211  that  Philip  commenced  his  enterprises  against 
Thrace:  he  then  led  an  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Maedi,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions 
into  Macedonia.  Their  Uods  were  laid  waste,  and 
their  capital,  lampborina,  compelled  to  surrender. 
Having  made  peace  with  the  Bomans  (n.  c.  205),  he 
invaded  Tlirace,  and  took  Lysimachia.  In  b.  c  200, 
he  again  attacked  that  country,  both  by  sea  and 
land;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
much  resistance,  since  he  took  with  him  only  2000 
infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Yet  with  this  insignifi- 
cant force,  aided  by  the  fleet,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  south  coast,  and  of  the 
Chersooesns.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Abydoe,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance  took  it  (Liv.  xxxL  16). 
This  seems  to  have  hastened  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  ;  a  war  which  lasted  till 
B.  c.  196,  when  Philip  was  reduced  to  procure  peace 
by  surrendering  all  his  conquests,  and  withdrawing 
his  garrisons  from  tbe  Greek  cities  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30). 
L.  Stertinins  was  sent  to  see  that  these  terms  were 
complied  with  (ib.  35).  But  scarcely  had  the  cities 
been  evacuated  by  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  when 
Antiocfaus  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
took  possession  of  tbe  Chersonesus,  which  he  claimed 
as  a  conquest  of  Seleucns  (lii.  38).  He  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Romans,  that  he 
I  should  withdraw  his  army  from  Europe  ;  but  left 
his  son  Seleucns  to  complete  tlie  restoration  of 
Lysimachia,  and  to  extend  his  influence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  placing  ganasons  in  Maroneia 
and  Aenus. 

In  the  war  which  ensued  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus  (b.  c.  190),  Philip  rendered  the  former 
good  service,  by  providing  everything  necessary  for 
their  march  through  Thrace,  and  curing  them  from 
molestation  by  tbe  native  tribes  (Liv.  xxxvii.  7). 
Antiochus  was  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Magnesia,  and 
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nud  for  (MU*,  wfaidi  wm  at  kngth  gnntei  to  biiii 
(b.  c.  188}  oo  eooditim  of  his  akandooini;  all  bia 
dinninioiH  met  of  the  Tinnu  (Lit.  xxxriS.  38). 
The  Bomans  gave  the  Cheraoaesas  and  ha  depend- 
cndta  to  their  ally  Eoiikims  (ib.  39).  Aa  indiia- 
tin  of  lb*  internal  cooditioa  of  Thncr,  errn  alone 
the  great  aoothern  mad,  the  account  whidi  Lirr  (A. 
40,  acq.)  gives  of  the  march  of  the  consnil  Hanlins' 
arm;  throogfa  the  ewmtiy  on  its  retnm  from  A^ia 
Minor,  is  htghlj  interesting.  The  armj  vas  loaded 
«ith  bootj,  cornered  in  a  long  train  of  bagpige- 
waggooa,  whidi  preacoted  an  inesistiUe  temptatiaa 
to  the  predatoiy  tribes  thnogh  vhoae  tenitoriea  its 
mate  lay.  Tliej  airmdingly  altacked  the  innj 
in  a  defile,  and  wen  not  beaten  off  until  thej  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object  of  sharing  in  the  plnnder  of  Asia. 

The  poaaeaakn  of  the  Chemoesos  bf  Enmenes 
aooa  led  to  diaagieements  with  Philip,  who  waa 
charged  by  Eamenes  (b-c.  185)  with  faaring  seiied 
opnn  Hanoeia  and  Aenns,  places  which  be  coreted 
far  binoell  (Lir.  xxxix.  24,  27).  The  Kmans 
insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  MacedoniaB 
garriaoBS  (b.c:  184),  and  Philip,  sorIj  against  his 
will,  waa  obliged  to  obey.  Be  wreaked  his  anger 
apnd  the  defaicekas  citiiena  of  Manmeia,  by  coo- 
aiving  at,  if  not  actually  commanding,  the  maaaacre 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  them  (ib.  33, 34).  In  the 
coarse  ef  the  diqntes  aboot  theas  cities,  it  was 
htated  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Hiilip,  the 
Bman  commissiomr,  Q.  Fsbins  Laheo,  had  fixed 
upon  the  king's  nad,  wbit-b  is  described  aa  nowhere 
appnacbing  the  sea,  as  the  S.  boondaiy  of  Philip's 
pnaesaicBs  in  Thnoe;  bnt  that  Philip  bad  after- 
warda  formed  a  new  road,  cooaideimhly  to  the  S., 
ud  had  thos  indoded  the  dties  and  hads  of  the 
Uaranitae  in  his  territories  (A.  27). 

In  the  same  year.  Philip  nndeitook  an  cxpefitiaB 
into  the  interior  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  fettered 
by  no  ciigageuienta  with  the  ^t™»^"»  He  defeated 
the  Thiaeians  in  a  battle,  and  took  their  leader 
Anadoena  prisoner.  Before  letiuuii^  to  Hace- 
deua  ha  sent  eonys  to  the  barbarians  on  the 
Doonbs  In  inrite  them  to  make  an  inclusion  into 
Italy  (iiu  35).  Again  in  b. a  183,  Philip  marched 
against  the  Odrysae,  Dentfaelelae  and  Beasi,  took 
Phil'ppopalia,  which  ila  inhabitants  hsd  abandoned 
at  his  spfroach,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  which 
the  Otlrysae,  howenr,  soon  afterwards  drm  out 
(ik  53X  b  B.C  IB*  Philip  remand  nearly  all 
the  iababitaals  of  the  coast  of  Uacedooia  into  the 
interior,  and  sappBad  their  places  by  Thraciana 
and  ether  barbariaaa,  ca  whom  be  tbongfat  be  coold 
n>vc  saMy  depend  in  the  war  with  the  Konans, 
which  be  mam  ^w  was  ineritaUe  (Lir.  xL  3).  He 
had  door  »enetbine  of  the  aame  kind  a  lew  years 
bt<gR(ld.xxxix.S4). 

Phi  :f'°s  Bsccot  of  the  Haenms,  already  lefaieJ  to, 
tork  pfaiee  in  B.C.  181 :  on  tile  sommit  be  erected 
aitars  to  Japiter  aad  the  Soil  On  his  war  back  his 
aray  plswhmi  the  Dnthdetae ;  and  in  Mardira  he 
tank  a  t«w>  eaDed  Pttfa.  (Lir.  xL  21,  an].) 

FtiU'p  died  ia  b.  c  1 79,  end  his  snceessor 
I>enra»  eaUinaed  the  preparations  wbidi  his 
fa:h(r  had  B^e  fer  mewing  the  war  with  Borne, 
«:xh  Ok!  Bot  begin,  bowrrer,  tin  B.C.  171.  The 
KrsaBs  had  ftrmed  u  aUiaaee  the  year  before  with 
a  ssibW  tt  indqmdeot  Thneian  tribes,  wbo  hsd 
<ent  asnbaBadsn  ta  Bsbm  fcr  the  purpose,  and  who 
wRv  SMt  !•  be  {«rr  jdabie  fees  to  Faseos.  The 
Romans  tncjc  <af*  t«  anid  rahiable  |«ejmtB  to  the 
pmdpal  Thracuaa,  their  ambassadors  harii^  no 
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doubt  impressed  npaa  the  i^c&i  Hsp^ 
ecmpGancc  with  this  aanoml  cats.  (Lt  il  3 
Tlie  adnntage  «f  thi>  d&age  rmm  ts. 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Odiyiac,nBaidrdr»% 
and  marched  with  bba  to  bhI  Ik  to?: 
Theaealy.  but  with  taly  1000  bm  ai  IJVN, 
a  force  whldi  ahnrs  bow  patir  ik  yme  z's 
Odryxian  monarchy  bad  OKfad  aaet  ik  s? : 
Sitalees  (a&L  51>  '  Con  noauiM  iH  Be  T.v 
dans  in  Ferseos's  snny  ia  tk  fat  S3K'- 
with  the  Bomstt  caTsliy,  wbiii  n  iiac  - 
S7,mn.y  What  Peisau  letnaBl  OB  Ib-sci 
a  report  was  tniuglit  that  thi  TbsdCLie  : 
Borne  had  inraded  the  doimeaas  tf  On^T 
Periens  was  therefbre  ohGzcd  Is  JaBia  k  >.' 
proteetioB  (A.  67),  aid  be  does  sat  aoi  k!vT 
aonally  taken  any  fimhar  part  is  lie<KILU 
be  probably  sent  part  cf  bii  £naa  Is  ws  Fca 
(xlir.  42).  His  son  Bitia  fen  in  &  bu  : 
the  B~»-"-.  afts  the  battle  d  fKa  .>- 
168X  which  pot  an  od  ta  the  lindaia  t:.<- 
dom.  Cotys  seait  smhsnates  tsKaatiC:^ 
TOOT  to  ransoan  his  son,  snd  to  eusw  ks'-'  v 
haring  sided  with  Persev.  Tba  asax  ■*.»- 
his  oftrs  of  money,  bat  Ebeislsd  hiiioe.  ci  a'- 
aconsidenUe  son  to  each  tf  the  Ttsiaaoir 
sadors.  The  reason  it  an^sed  6r  t^  ise'f' 
was  the  old  frimrUup  which  bad  ecsM  iKK 
Borne  and  Cotys  snd  Us  sneeatm.  IVe  bu.- 
were  eridently  nnwilling  Is  enpige  is  ■  nr  r 
the  Thradan  people  at  tUa  time:  as4«n£s:> 
to  aecnn  friends  smong  ibcm  (a  Utae^  -' 
peace  of  Macedonia,  which,  thoo^  sat  Kl  sBi.: 

made  a  prorinoe,  was  anpktdy  is  oa  ^ 
They  tax  (b.  a  167)  thite  uiiiaasiaa  i  s  o 
dnct  Bitis  snd  the  other  TbnciaDa  beac;  nds  r* 
same  time,  no  doobt,  to  make  Amnaa  c  :■ 
atale  of  that  ooantrr.    (Ur  xir.  42) 

After  the  &U  of  Petseas,  the  aoaa  £nic  l> 
domiinais  into  fixir  diatrxta  (rifatay.  tk  rs  ' 
wUcfa  indoded  the  teniusT  tcnea  •it  !<?^ 
and  the  Kesms,  and  aU  tbe'liaceiiada  vaa." 
east  of  the  Utter,  except  AeDta.Hsnamai'^ 
dera:  Kaahica  and  Sutice,  lesi  <f  rbi  XT- 
aiao  bdeoged  to  tida  diaUict,  the  ca^  '  ■'-' 
was  Amphipolia.  (A.  29.)  ltiai»f««0'»- 
collect  that  the  Thrace  qioka  of  In  Be  U: 
hibtarisBs  sabeeqiMBtly  to  tbia  tise  dies  at  x^ 
the  territories  hoc  spraSed.  wtici  tioi««i  * 
EtitBted  an  mt^;ral  part  of  Wawima. 

From  the  year  B.  c.  14«,  sb»  tk  6^^ 
nndertoofc  the' direct  gonnaaot  «f  tiat  ra". 
they  wen  brooght  ints  eonlaii  losk  ix  n-'-J 
barbsroos  nations  en  its  fnom.  asd  <et  :> 
tinaaily  at  war  with  one  er  aaotlcr  if  t^  ' ' 
acme  years,  howerer,  their  chief  iocxfao=«»'"- 
the  Soonfisd,  a  pe>^  ef  Celtic  cri^  <^  '' 
settled  south  rfthe  Etaake. sad d)<a Baking 

ting  incoraioais  into  the  more  cin&ed  i^***  * 
soath.  They sie  sametaneialled TkKiB! >: 
by  Flora,  m.4;  «£  AauL  nm  4  §  4)  »i|^' 
the  less  suipiiaing  when  wt  tesiBd*  ^_f" 
nnmhets  of  Cehs  bad  attled  is  Saslisc  U->'- 
and  wndd  soon  beodafcaadad  tafescBa<  >' 
w«h  the  other  oerapaBis  of  lia  imnn-  "*  ' 
toeyof  aDtUs  period,  up  to  the  line  rf  it.ii» 
is  lery  obscnre,  owing  to  the  has  i' "P*'l, 
of  Liry's  work  ;  enoogfa.  hoeenr.affaiJ  ■  ^^ 
writers  to  show  that  Tbtiee  ms  lift  *i^^^. 
to  its  natire  rufas,  the  BtmsiB  nieh  tofcK  • - 

it  except  when  pnvetsd  It  tie  jaeh'"?  "^*^" 
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of  ita  people  into  MKcedonia:  ihey  then  sometimes 
made  letaUatoi;  expeditions  into  Tbnce  ;  but  aeem 
geDenlljr  to  have  made  tlieir  wij  hifk  as  soon  aa 
the  immediate  object  was  accomj^hed.  The  rela- 
tion Misting  between  the  Koinans  and  the  Thrtieians, 
for  mon  than  a  century  after  the  conqneet  of  Ma- 
cedonia^ thus  iieara  a  close  resemblance  to  that  which 
has  long  existed  between  oar  own  conntiTmen  and 
the  CaSres. 

During  the  years  B.  c.  1 10,  109,  the  Consnl  M. 
Minueins  Rufiu  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Sootdisci  and  Triballi ;  and,  according  to  Floras  (2.  e.), 
laid  waste  the  whole  Tallej  of  the  Hebma  (of.  Entr. 
it.  27).    In  B.  c.  104,  Calpamins  Piao  penetrated 
into  the  district  of  Khodope  (Flor.  (.  c).     In  b.  u. 
$2,  the  Maedi  defeated  the  praetor,  C.  Sentins,  and 
tlien  ravaged  Macedonia  (Cic.  PU.  84  ;  IJr.  EpU. 
70).     After  the  btvalnng  out  of  the  Mithridatic 
War  (bx.  88),  mention  is  made  in  sereral  sncoeasiTa 
years  of  the  incursions  of  the  Thraciana  into  the 
Sorasn  provinces,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
acting  in  concert  with  Mithridates,  whose  general 
Taziles,  in  B.  c.  86,  led  a  vast  army  throngh  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia  to  the  assistance  of  Arcbelans.    (Liv. 
.e'/>«(.74, 76,81,82).  On  the  final  defeat  of  Archehins, 
Sulla  directe.1  his  march  towards  Asia  throngh,  Thrace 
B.  c  84,  and,  either  to  pnnish  the  people  for  their 
connection  with  Mithridates,  or  because  they  opposed 
Lis  psssage,  made  war  apon  them  with  complete  suc- 
cess (Id.  83).     C.  Scribonius  Curio  defeated  the 
Dardani,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  being  the 
£nt  Boman  who  bad  ventured  into  that  part  of 
Bnroije  (b.  c.  75  j   Liv.  Epa.  92  ;  Eutr.  vi.  2). 
Curio  was  succeeded  as  governor  of  Macedonia  by  M. 
Lttcullns  (b.  c.  73),  who  defeated  the  Bessi  in  a 
pitched  battle  on  Monnt  Haemns,  took  their  capital, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country  between  the  Haemns 
and   the   Danube  (Liv.  EpU.  97  ;  Entr.  vi.  10). 
The  Bessi  were  again  conqoered  in  b.  c.  60  by  Octa- 
Tius,  the  fiither  of  Augustus  (Suet  Aug.  3  ;  cf.  lb. 
94  ;  Freinsh:  Suppl.  cxxxv.  2).     In  the  years  b.  c. 
58,  57,  Piso,  so  well  known  to  na  from  Cicero's  cele- 
brated speech  against  him,  was  governor  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  acted  in  the 
most  crnel  and  fiuthless  manner  tovrards  the  Bessi 
and  other  peaceable  Thracian  tribes.    (Pu.  34,  d» 
Prov.  Cotu.  2,  seq.).     From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  although  Thrace  was  not  under  the 
government  of  Borne,  yet  the  Bomans  claimed  the 
right  of  way  through  it  to  the  Hellespont;  for  Cicero 
calls  the  Egnatian  Way  "  via  ilia  nostra  militaris." 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
aereral  Thracian  princes  furnished  the  latter  with 
snxUiary  forces.  Why  they  interfered  in  the 
contest,  and  why  they  preferred  Pompey  to  Caesar, 
are  matters  of  conjecture  only.  Pompey  had  been 
chiefly  engaged  all  his  life  in  the  East,  Caesar  in  the 
West ;  and  that  is  probably  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  greater  influence  of  Pompey  in  Thrace.  (Caes. 
S.  C.  iii.  4  ;  Flor.  It.  2  j  Dion  Cass.  zli.  51,  63, 
zlvii.  25). 

At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  two  brothers,  Rhas- 
cuporis  and  Raacus  \_LHet.  Biog.  Vol.  III.  p.  647] 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Thrace ;  and  when 
the  war  broke  ont  between  the  triumvirs  and  the  re- 
publican party,  Khaacnporia  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Kaacus  aided  the  former.  By  this  plan  they 
hoped  to  be  safe,  whichever  party  might  be  victorious; 
and  4t  is  said  tliat  their  expectations  were  realised. 

When  the  power  of  Borne  was  at  length  wielded 
hj  Augustas  withoat  a  rival,  the  rehtion  of  Thrace 
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to  the  Roman  state  seems  to  have  become  in  iDany 
respects  like  that  which  the  native  princes  of  India 
long  bore  to  the  British.  The  Thracian  kings  were 
generally  allowed  to  exercise,  withont  restraint,  their 
antliority  over  their  own  snbjects,  and  when  needfiil 
it  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Rome.  Bat  all  dis- 
putes among  the  native  rulers  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  emperors,  who  disposed  of  the  coun- 
try as  its  acknowledged  Iraiis.  These  snbject  princes 
were  expected  to  defend  Thrace  from  external  and 
internal  foes  ;  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  field  ;  to 
allow  them  to  enlist  troops,  and  in  other  ways  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  For  illustrations  of 
these  statements  we  mnst  refer  the  reader  to  Tacitus, 
especially  to  the  following  passages  :  Am.  ii.  64 — 
67,  iiL  38,  39,  iv.  S,  46 — 51.  The  few  Thracian 
coins  which  are  extant  afibrd  a  proof  of  the  de- 
pendent character  of  the  Thracian  kings  ;  they  bear 
on  the  obverse  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  on 
the  reverse  that  of  the  native  prince.  [See  Diet. 
Biog.  Vol.  III.  p.  653.] 

The  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  government 
of  Thrace  was  not  snbmitted  to  by  the  nation  at 
lai^e  withoat  several  severe  struggles.  The  most 
formidable  of  these  occurred  about  b.  o.  14,  the 
fullest  account  of  which  is  given  by  Dion  Cassias 
(Ub.  liv.).  The  leader  in  this  insurrection  was  Vo- 
logaasus,  a  Hessian  priest  of  Baoohna,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  sacerdotal  character  to  inflame  the 
religions  ftelings  of  his  oountrymen.  Having  thus 
assembled  a  krge  army,  he  attacked,  defeated,  and 
alew  Rhaacnporis,  a  king  under  Boman  protection  ; 
bis  ancle,  Rboemetalces,  was  next  assailed  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  :  the  insurgents  pursued  him  as  far  as 
the  Chersoneaus,  where  they  devastated  the  country 
and  captured  the  fortified  phMes.  On  receiving  in- 
formation of  these  proceedings,  Augostus  ordered 
L.  Piso,  the  governor  of  Famphylia,  to  transport  bis 
army  into  Thrace,  where,  after  a  three  years'  war 
and  several  reverses,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  Bessi,  who  bad  adopted  Roman  arms  and 
discipline.  They  soon  afterwards  made  a  second 
attempt  to  regain  their  independence  ;  but  were  now 
easily  crushed.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  98;  Tac.  .inn.  vi.  10; 
Sen,  Ep.  83;  Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Liv.  Epit.  137.) 

After  this  war,  the  Romans  gradually  absorbed 
all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  country.  6er- 
manicns  visited  it  in  a.  d.  18.  and  introduced  re- 
forms in  its  administration  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  54).  A 
system  of  conscription  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
npon  the  Thracians  about  a.  D.  26  (/i.  iv.  46), 
The  last  native  prince  of  whom  we  find  any  mention 
is  Rhcemetalces  II.,  who,  in  A.  o.  38,  was  made  by 
Caligula  ruler  over  the  whole  country ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  69 — 79),  Thrace 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  (Snet. 
Vup.  8;  Eutr.  vii.  19;  cf.  Tac,  Hitt.  i.  11.)  The 
date  of  this  event  has  been  disputed  on  the  authority 
of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  which  states  that  it  took 
place  in  a.  d.  47,  in  the  reign  of  CUndius;  but  the 
statement  of  Snetonins  is  express  on  the  pdnt  It 
is  possible  that  Rboemetalces  II.  may  have  died  about 
the  year  last  mentioned  ;  and  if  Claudius  refused  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  him,  this  would  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  incorporating  the  country  in  the 
Roman  empire,  although  its  formal  constitution  as  a 
province  was  delayed  ;  as  we  know  was  commonly 
the  case.  It  is  remarkable  that  Muesia  was  made  a 
province  upwards  of  50  yeare  before  Thrace  Proper, 
its  first  propraetor  being  mentioned  in  A.  o.  IS. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  79;  c£  lb.  iL  66;  Plin.  ul.  26.  s.  29.) 
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Tbrue  nmr  iliafcd  in  th*  gnenl  fortoan  of  Om 
Bomaa  warld,  od  the  diTinoD  of  which  into  the 
Eutarn  ind  Westeni  Empiras,  it  wu  attached  to  the 
fanner,  being  goTenied  b;  the  Vieariut  Thrada- 
rum,  who  wu  subordinate  to  the  /Vof/edw  iVoe- 
tario  OriiUit.  Iti  sitnatioo  rendered  it  eztremel; 
liable  to  the  inroads  of  barbarians,  and  ita  liiitory, 
(0  br  ai  it  is  linown,  i*  little  elae  than  a  record  of 
war  and  derastation.  The  Gotha  mads  their  fint 
appearance  there  in  A.  D.  255 ;  the  emperor  Probua, 
abont  A.  D.  280,  eeUbliahed  in  it  100,000  Bastanae. 
In  ▲.  D.  3 14.  and  again  in  323,  the  emperor  Licinina 
waa  defeated  at  Hadrianople  by  Conitantine,  who, 
in  ▲.  o.  334,  Mttled  a  miiltitnde  of  Sarmatianit  in 
Thraoa,  which,  in  376,  nceiTid  another  acoeawn  to 
it*  helangeneoiu  popalatioo,  Valens  baring  giren 
parmianoD  to  tba  Golhi  to  reaids  in  it.  Thia  gave 
riaa  to  innnmembla  wan.  the  delaila  of  which  are 
ncorded  bj  AnuniaDoa  (lib.  szzL).  In  395  the  de- 
voted ooontrjr  was  oremm  by  Alario,  and  iu  447  bj 
the  more  dreadful  AttiU.  Throogh  all  these  mis- 
fortaoM,  bowerar,  Thiao*  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Easteni  Empire,  the  capital  of  which  was 
within  ita  boandariea,  until  the  jear  1353,  when  the 
Turks,  who  hsd  crossed  orer  into  Europe  in  1341, 
obtained  poasessioa  of  the  Thracian  fotticinea.  Their 
leader  Amniath  eoaqnered  the  whole  oountiy,  except 
Constantinople,  and  made  Hadrianople  bis  capital. 
At  length,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  was  taken, 
and  the  Turks  hare  erer  ainca  been  the  undisputed 
kcds  of  Thrace. 

VI.  ToPooKAPHT. — Under  this  head  we  ahall 
merely  collect  such  names  as  will  serve  to  direct  the 
reader  to  articlw  in  tluswork,  where  fuller  infixma- 
tioo  is  giren. 

Pliny  (ir.  18:  cf.  Hela,  ii.  S  ;  Amm.  ixvii.  4) 
enumenlea  the  following  aa  the  piincipal  Thracian 
tribei:  Denaeletae,  Maedi,  Biaaltae,  XMgeii,  Bessi, 
Elethi,  Diobeasi,  Carbilesi,  Brysae,  Sapaei,  Odo- 
nanti,  Odryaae,  Cabyleti,  Pyrogeii,  Dmgeri,  Cae- 
nici,  Hypealti,  Beni,  Corpilli,  Bottiaci,  Edooi,  Selle- 
tse,  Priantaa,  Dolooci,  Thyni,  Coeletae.  To  these 
we  may  add,  the  Apeinthii,  Bistonea,  Cicottea,  Satiae, 
Dii,  and  Transi. 

Of  the  towiia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (L  a),  tbeae  be- 
longed to  Thrace  Proper:  1.  On  the  coast  (L)  of  the 
Aegean :  Oesyma,  Neapolis,  Datum,  Abdera,  Tiiida, 
Uicaea,  Maronea,  Zone,  and  Aenos;  to  these  mnat  be 
added  Amphipolis,  Pistyrua,  Coainthus,  and  Meaem- 
bria;  (ii.)of  the  Cfaensoneaus:  Cardia,  Lysimachia, 
Pachyta,  Callipolis,  Sestus,  Elaeus,  Codes,  Tiriatasis, 
and  Panormna;  basidea  these  there  were  Alopeoonne- 
sns  and  Agora;  (iii.)  of  the  Propontis:  Biaanthe,  Pe- 
rinthoa,  and  Selymbria;  (it.)  of  the  Bosporus:  By- 
santium ;  (r.)  of  the  Eiuine :  Hesembria,  Anchia- 
lus,  ApoUooia,  Thynias,  Salmydesaus,  and  Phino- 
polis.  2.  In  the  interior:  Philippopolia,  Philippi, 
Gcotusa,  Topiria,  Doriscns,  CypseU,  A[Kve,  and  De- 
Telton.  This  is  a  very  scanty  list;  but  many  uf  the 
principal  inland  towns  were  founded  after  Pliny's 
time:  their  names  also  were  oAen  changed.  The 
follawing  are  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior: 
Hadrianopolis,  Plotinopolis,  Trsjsnopulis,  Tempyra, 
Micopolis,  Beroea,  lampoiina,  and  Petra. 

Besides  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  conxse  of  this 
article,  the  following  occnr:  the  Bathynias,  Pjdaras 
or  Atyras,  Bargus,  Cossinites,  Compeatos,  and 
Xerog^sna. 

Aa  to  the  poh'tical  divisions  of  Thrace,  Plioy  (2.  c.) 
states  that  it  was  divided  into  fifty  ttrategiae ;  but 
licdesctibea  Hoeiia  aspartof  Thnioe.    According  to 
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Ptolemy  Qia.  11.  §  8,  seq.),  ite  districts  wan  Use- 
dica,  Dentheletica,  Sardica,  Bessica,  Dnxita,  Ba- 
nica,  Usdicesica.  Selletica,  Samaifn,  Cael^ca,S»- 
paica,  CorplUaca,  Caenica,  and  Aatica 

Ammiaiius  (i.  c.)  states  that  in  the  4th  oentaiy 
Thrace  was  divided  into  hx  provinces,  bat  of  tint 
only  four  belonged  to  Tfarane  south  of  the  Haoaas: 
(i.)  Thrace  Proper  (speciali  nomine),  including  tbe 
W.  part  of  the  couniry:  principal  cities,  Pbilipfo- 
polis  and  Bertjea  :  (ii.)  Haemimootns,  L  e.  the  KC 
district;  chief  towns,  Hadrianopolis  and  Andualos: 
(iii.)  Europa,  comprehending  the  SE.  district;  dties, 
Apri  and  Perinthos  (Coostantiuople,  being  tlie  ca- 
pital of  the  whole  Eastern  Empire,  was  not  regarded 
as  belonging  to  any  province);  (iv.)  Bhodopa,  com- 
prising tiie  SW.  region ;  principal  cities,  Maximiano- 
polis,  Maioneia,  and  Asnav 

The  principal  modem  writers  in  whose  wob 
information  will  be  found  respecting  Thrace,  hsR 
been  mentioned  in  the  conisa  of  thia  article^  Anxsg 
the  otiter  authors  whom  tbe  reader  may  """g"!*,  m 
may  name  the  following:  Dapper,  Badaytrng  do- 
Eikmdat  in  de  Ardapd,  Amst.  168S,  <^  sfaidi 
Latin  and  French  translations  were  puhlisbed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1703.  Paul  Lucas,  Fojro^  Amt  Is 
TW^we,  tAtit,  4e.  2  voUi.  Amst.  1720.  Chtwnl, 
Vogage  PiUoreMque  dam  tEmpin  Ottotmm :  of 
this  work  the  first  volume  waa  published  at  Paris  in 
1782,  the  first  part  of  the  second  not  till  1809:  tfa 
author  died  in  1817.  A  new  edition,  with  rassy 
comctioos  and  addithms,  was  published  in  4  v^ 
8va  at  Paris  in  1842.  This  work  is  devoted  dutfiy 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  country ;  of  which  the  plates 
contained  in  the  illustrative  Atlas  which  sccos- 
panies  the  bode  give  many  representations.  Ami 
Bonf  s,  La  Tvrqme  dEnropt,  4  vola.  8va  Pcii, 
1840,  is  tbe  most  complete  work  yet  written  on  tbe 
subject;  its  author,  a  man  of  great  acimtifie  aequin- 
ments,  made  two  journeys  in  Turkey,  in  1836,  whea 
he  waa  accompanied  by  H.  Viquesnel,  and  in  183& 
The  first  volume  contains  sn  elaborate  aocoont  of  the 
physicsl  geography,  geology,  vegetatioD,  famia,  and 
meteorology  of  tbe  ooootry;  but  taikes  little  or  as 
notice  of  its  classical  geogrsphy.  A  map  is  prefixid 
to  it,  which  was  a  vast  improvement  oo  all  that  bad 
preceded  it;  but  it  is  now  in  its  turn  superseded  by 
that  of  KieperU  who  has  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion the  materials  afforded  by  M.  ViqnesneTs  repens 
already  referred  to.  (Ccmp.  Gatterer,  Jta  Hendab 
ae  Thacj/didi$  Thrada,  contained  in  the  CciamiLiafi- 
tiotta  Soc  Seg.  Gottm.  mL  iv.  pp.  87 — 1 12.  vd. 
v.  pp.  57—88.  [J.  K.] 

TURACLA,  in  Asia.  A  district  in  AsU  Udk 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  is  sometimes  cslkd 
Thrace,  and  ita  inhabitants  Thndans.  (Herod,  i 
28;  Xen.  Anab.  n.  2.  §  14,  et  aL)  This  conntiy 
is  more  commonly  called  Bithynia.  [See  Bithtos, 
Vol.  L  p.  404.]  [J.  R.] 

THRA'CIUS  BO'SPORUS.     [Bospokcs.] 

THRASYME'NUS  LACLS     [TBAsauoro.] 

THBAUSTUS  (epoMiTot,  Xen)  or  THKAE- 
STUS  (Bpaarrii),  a  town  in  the  mountaiooos  dis- 
trict of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  silA,  (Xhl 
HeO.  vii.  14.  8  14;  Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

THEIA.     [Attica,  p.  328,  b.] 

THROASCA  (epiioirica),  a  place  in  Caimasia, 
menti(Hied  by  Ptiriemy  (vi  8.  §  14).  Perhaps  the 
modem  GimL  [V.] 

TUBONI  (Sp^i),  a  town  and  promontorf  on  tbs 
SE.  coast  of  CyiHus,  distant  700  stadia  inn  th« 
promontory  Curias.     On  the  pramontwy  of  Thnaii 
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Pococin  obserred  an  ancient  tower.  (Strab.  xit.  p. 
682;  PtnI.T.  14.  §§2,8;  Engel,  JCjjmw.voL  i.  p.99.) 
THRCrMIUM  (8p(Jnai':  £A.  epanos,  eporfnii. 
9pm>ais').  I.  The  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  situated  20  stadia  from  the  coast  and  SO 
stadia  from  Scarpheia,  npon  the  rirer  Boagrins, 
which  is  described  bj  Strabo  as  sometimes  drj,  and 
sometimes  flowing  with  a  stream  two  pletlira  in 
breadth.  (Strab.  ix.  p  436.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  near  the  river  Busgrina. 
(//.  ii.  533.)  It  was  at  one  time  parti;  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.C.  431)  Thro- 
nium  was  taken  by  the  Atlienians.  (Thnc.  ii.  26; 
Diod.-xii.  44.)  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was  talcen  by 
Onomarcbos,  the  Phocian  general,  who  sold  its  in- 
hiibitants  into  slavery,  and  hence  it  is  called  by 
Scjiax  a  Phocian  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  33 ;  Aesch.  de 
Fall.  Leg.  p.  45,  33;  Scyiax,  p.  23.)  (Throninm  is 
also  mentioiied  by  Polyb.  ix.  41,  xvii.  9;  Enrip.  Iph. 
AuL  264;  Liv.  xxxii.  5,  6,  xzxiiL  3,  xzxt.  37, 
xxxvi.  20;  Pans.  T.  22.  §  4;  I.ycophr.  1148;  Ptol. 
iii.  15.  §  7 ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  e.) 
The  site  of  Throninm  was  ascertained  by  Heletins 
who  found  above  the  village  Xomim,  at  a  place 
DAined  Paie^kastro,  where  some  remains  of  the  city 
still  exist,  a  dedicatory  inscription  of  tlie  conucil  and 
deinns  of  the  Thronienses.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.ii.pp.  177,178.) 

2.  A  town  in  Greek  Illyria  in  the  neighbooihood 
of  Amantia  [Aha^ttia],  said  to  have  been  founded 
after  the  Trojan  War  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Locrian  Throniom.  It 
•was  taken  at  an  early  period  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neigbbonring  town  of  Apollonia,  and  annexed  to 
their  territory,  as  appears  from  an  epigram  inscribed 
on  a  dedicatory  offering  of  the  Apolloniatae  at  Olym- 
pia.     (Pans.  v.  22.  §§  3,  4.) 

THKYON,  THRYOESSA.     [EpiTAi-Tiraf.] 
THULE  (8ouAi),  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  32),  a  celebrated 
island  in  the  Korthem  Ocean,  discovered  by  the 
navigator  Pytheas.    Fytheas  arrived  at  it  aftar  a 
voyage  of  six  days  from  the  Orcades,  in  which  it 
may  be  computed  that  he  had  accomplished  about 
3000  stadia.     (Plim  ii.   77.)    According  to  the 
account  of  Pytheas,  be  reached  the  polar  circle,  so 
that  on  this  island  the  longest  day  was  twenty-fonr 
hoars,  and  there  was  constant  day  during  the  six 
sammer  months  and  constant  night  during  the  six 
winter  ones.     It  was  deficient  in  animals,  and  even 
the  most  necessary  fruits,  but  produced  a  little  com. 
From  tile  time  of  its  discovery  it  was  regarded  as 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  known  world .  althongh 
no  further  knowledge  was  obtained  respecting  it ; 
and  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  its  name, 
since  in  Gothic  Tkl  or  Tiuh  (riKot.  goal)  denoted 
the  remotest  hind.    (Strab.  i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  104, 114, 
iv.  p.  201;  Agath.  i.  8;  Prise  Perieg.  587,  sqq.; 
Mela,  iii.    6;  Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30;  Tac.  Agr.  10; 
Virg.  0.  i.  30;  Solin.  c  22,  &c.;  cf.  Praetorins, 
de    Orbe  Gotk.  iii.  4.  3.  p.  33;  D'Anville,  Stir  la 
Navig.  de  Pytheoi,  p.  439;  Rudbeck,  Atlant.  i.  p. 
514.)     Ptolemy  is  the  only  writer  who  places  Thnle 
a  great  deal  further  S.,  though  tie  nndonbtedl;  bad 
in    view   the   island   discovered   by  Pytheas;   and 
according  to  him  it  woald  seem  to  have  been  the 
largest   of  the   Shetland   islands,  or  the    modem 
MairOand  (see  ii.  3.  §  32,  i.  24.  §§  4,  6.  17,  20, 
vi.  16.  §  21,  vii.  5.  §  12,  viii.  3.  §  3).     Most  mo- 
dem geographers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Pytheas 
meant   Iceland;  though  accordmg  to  others  his 
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Thole  is  to  be  variously  soaght  in  iVonei;^;  in 
that  part  called  TAile  or  ThUetnm-k  ;  in  Jutland, 
the  extreme  point  of  which  is  called  Tht/  or  Thyland; 
or  in  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula  (Malte- 
Brun,  Geogr.  Univ.  i.  p.  120;  Ortelioa,  Theatr.  Orb. 
p.  103.)  [T.  a  D.] 

THUMATA  (eou/utra,  Ptol  vi.  7.  §  33;  Plm. 
vi.  28.  s.  32;  Thamatha,  !foL  Imp.  Rom.  §  22,  p. 
37),  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  described  by  Pliny  as  distant  10  days'  sail 
from  Petra,  and  subject  to  the  king  of  the 
Characeni. 

THTJMNA.    [Tamwa.] 

THTJNU'DBOMON  (ftwroMpo^i-,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  29),  a  Roman  colony  in  Namidia.  It  seems  to  be 
tile  same  place  as  the  Tynidmmense  oppidum  of 
PUny(v.4.s.4).  [T.  a  D.] 

THU'RIA  (Sovpfa:  Eth.  ^tnifiinis),  a  town  of 
Messenia,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  aoutbem 
Hesaenian  plain,  npon  the  river  Aris  (^Pidhbna),  and 
at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Pharas,  which  was 
about  a  mile  from  the  coast  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  1).  It 
was  generally  identified  with  the  Homeric  Anthna, 
thongh  others  snppoeed  it  to  be  Aepeia.  (Fans.  /.  c; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  It  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  since  the  distant  Heesenian 
gnlf  was  even  named  after  it  (i  doupidntt  K6Kimt, 
Strab.  i.  c).  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Peiioeci  after  the  sobjngation  of 
Messenia  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Third  Mes^nian 
War  todc  its  rise,  b.  c.  464  (Thnc  i.  101)^  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  byEpaminandas,Tharia, 
like  the  other  towns  in  the  conntry,  was  dependent 
npon  the  newly-fbnnded  capital  Messene  ;  but  after 
the  capture  of  this  city  by  the  Achaeans  in  b.  a  182, 
Thuria,  Pbaiae,  and  Abia  joined  the  Achaean  League 
as  independent  members.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1.)  Tbnria 
was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Aognstns  (Pans.  {.  c); 
but  it  was  restored  to  Messenia  by  Tiberius.  [Mss- 
axniA,  p.  345.  a.]  Pausanias  found  two  cities  of 
this  name.  The  Thnriatae  had  descended  from  the 
sommit  of  the  lofty  hill  of  the  npper  city  to  dwell 
npon  the  plain  ;  but  withont  abandoning  altogether 
the  npper  city,  where  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
still  stood  within  the  town  walls  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  2). 
There  are  considerable  remuns  of  both  places.  Those 
of  Upper  Thuria  are  on  the  hill  of  the  village  called 
PaleAhutro,  divided  from  the  range  of  mountains 
named  MakrypUi  by  a  deep  ravine  and  torrent,  and 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  and  gnlf. 
The  remains  of  the  walls  extend  half  a  mile  along 
the  snmmit  of  the  hill.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ruins  is  a  quadrangtUar  dstem,  10  or  12  feet  deep, 
cut  out  of  the  rock  at  one  end,  and  on  the  other  side 
eonstmcted  of  masonry.  The  cistern  was  divided  into 
three  parts  1^  two  cross  walls.  Its  whole  length  is 
29  paces ;  the  breadth  half  as  mnch.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  there  are  nuineroiui  ruins,  among 
which  are  those  of  a  small  Doric  temple,  of  a  hard 
brown  calcareous  stone,in  which  are  cockle  and  mnsde 
shells,  extremely  perfect  In  the  plain  at  Paled  Lalra 
are  the  ruins  of  alarge  Roman  building,standing  in  the 
middle  of  fig  and  mulberry  grounds.  Leake  observes 
that "  it  is  in  an  uncommon  state  of  preservation,  part 
even  of  the  roof  still  remaining.  The  walls  are  1 7  feet 
high,  formed  of  equal  courses  of  Roman  tiles  and 
mortar.  The  roof  is  of  rubble  mixed  with  cement. 
The  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  a  bath  only,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  though  there  are  many  ap- 
pearances of  the  building  having  contsuned  baths  :  it 
seems  rather  to  have  bwn  the  palace  of  some  Roman 
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famed  lot  m  nd  doe*  rf  « 
dtuoia  wcra  AridBd,  m  m  Ian  km  >e' 
into  tm  tzibes,  the  ■■«  it  vio&iAer- 
didte  tkdr  origio.  Tktf  wn,— la  W,. 
ftrhiwn,  Elom,  ninntii  i.  AiLfkkljix. '.  .-z 
Ionian,  Athaninn,  F.Bbnmi,  md  Saocc  ''a 
theafauiden.  (Dio(Lxn.IL)  neb?::^- 
raent  «a>  iVmrr-i'T.  *ai  the  diT  ■  al  l 
eejuTcd  tlw  adrantage  tf  a  tH  iinlniJ  re: 
Un;  bntthe  mtiiwt  rfI>iiiinB.«kga»e 
this  •■  omag  ts  the  't^-*'—  rf  C:»c:i.  < 
tliat  hwgmr  hinaalf  «s  a  dnati  ^  Tiz-.i  ?- 

■ilk  gitc  nr—- 


im  THDBIL 

(■vaav.  A*  thac  m  no  •ooms  of  witar  here,  it 
ii  m  fa  if|i>—J  tlat  tfa  boildingaai  iimiBwl  bj 
aaafnednct  fantfa  nrighbonriiigrittraf  J'Mbina." 
(LmIb,  Mcrm,  toL  L  p|iL  S54.  aei|.  360:  BoUaTC, 
iUittdka,4e.  f.lOi;  Scm,  Bemm  im  Pdapamm, 
(L.  1:  Cnrtioi,  Air^m— rmi,  nL  iL  p.  161.) 

TBVRU  (atiftm :  Elk.  fl«r)>»M,  Tfanrimu), 
a!U  aks  by  nne  Latin  wiilen  and  bj  Ptolonj 

Tamca  (SMpa't  Ploi-X  *  air  iif  M*ena  <^nx>^ 
■MBMi  ^  the  TanBtiDB  pX,  witlnn  a  iliort  dis- 
•ae*  <f  the  ■(»  «f  Sffaiia,  oC  vhidi  it  maf  be  ooD- 
■  liwi  a»  barinir  taken  lh«  place,     b  waa  eoc  of 
tfa  klBt  of  an  tfa  Gnek  eokniea  in  this  part  of  I  taialy 
Itair,  net  hniiy  been  ignaded  till  neariy  70  jean    The  dtj  itaelf  waa  lai 
ate  the  Ul  of  Siberia.     The  ate  of  that  city  had  '  being  diridad  by  finr  tnid  ana  >-».> 
farapariod  of  $8  yeus  afkeriu  I  each  of  wUch  waa  iiiaaiil  aBsaaK?--* 
by  tfaCntaoiata  [SraAKis];  wfacnat  lotfaii.    (Diod.zn.ia) 
ac4S>,aaanheroftteS]Fiaiiteexileaanl  I      Teiy  ahortly  after  ila  ibiiaditaa,  Tteu  m 
•fair  daKeadaato  Bade  aa  attonpt  to  eotabfidi  then-  |  inTohed  in  a  war  with  TaRBtwa.   T»  mf. 
ael<«afHB«attaipat,andarthe|:mdannof  aome    thia  waathe  ponaeanaof  the  istiWaar': :  -J 
hadas  it  Tbaadea  oripa ;  and  the  new  eokay  raee  ,  Siritia,  aboot  30  milea  K  tf  Tbca.  »•:.-'. 
m  nfUBy  te  piapaily  that  it  ezcitad  the  jealuoey  i  Alheidaai  had  a  dum  of  kag  mrf-t  V- 
of  the  Ontaaata,  who^  in  fweniini<.t,  szpdled  the  '  which  waa  natanDy  lakoi  np  tr  tier .  . 
Utile  nnae  than  5  yoan  after  the  '  The  Spartan  |!enenl,  Cleaadiida.  n>  i*.  - 

hantiihwl  from  Graeoe  aone  jera Mn.E:  --j 
np  hii  abode  at  Thnii,  becane  the  est-  •    ' 
TlinxiaaB  in  thia  war,  which.  i&rnr.je  a.  i' 
waa  at  heoffh  leiuiiualed  by  a  o^rut. 
partiea  agreeing  to  the  fcanditiaa  of  lie  »•  • 
of  Hendeia  in  the  diapnled  liRitarT.  (Ii>  i 
23, 36.  zni.  106  ;  Sbab.Tlr.lU;  fimn  f- 
ii.lO.')  [Bmmaclbjl.1  Omriamlii9*'-^' 
of  Thain  is  anfintanetdy  my  aaaeraf^T 
taiy.     Fineh  ifiniwlmi  aria^p  htea  '■*  is— 
dtzaeae  and   tha  other  mtntrritT  ewi  »i  **. 
allayed  by  the  oiade  of   MfH.  Kit  < 
that  the  dty  had  ao  ethtr  ftaadiT  ca  i? 
(OM.  an.  3&)     Bat  the  oaa  fifeeu .:' 
agun  oo  oceaaoB  of  tfa  gnat  A^msn  s^^-' 
to  Skily,  when  the  dty  wai  drnded  kd  tr  v-.- 

the  oae  deMiuua  of  hiuaiiag  lal  sff'-  ■ 
Atfaeaiau,  the  other  c^foeed  U  tha-  T  ■  --' 
ftcskm  at  firat  pnrailed.  m  far  thtf  :>  T  r- 
uheeiieJ  the  nine  nentnlitr  toea:^  '.^ ^  — 
fleet  aads  Judas  and  Akibiadts  b -.^  ^' 
of  Italy  (Tfaoc  n.  44) ;  bol  t»s  ran  r>^-"- 
(K.CSI3)  the  Athemaa  pan  bti  Xt^'   - 
aseendoiey;  and  when  DeeaatliaBisiE-'^ 
toaebed  at  Thurii,  the  dtizene  iSriet  ac  •' 
amittinrr.  and  era  faniabel  ami^'' 
700  hophtes  anl  300  daraa    (UrlU' 
Fran  this  time  we  bear  noihiieof  Tkc  :''* 
of  nnec  than  SO  yean,  thoB!:h  that  is  R»t  - '-'' 
that  this  was  jnst  the  time  gf  is  jEiwttf  p?^ ' 
In  B.  c.  390  we  find  that  its  tenitirf  ns  >>V 
kiaua  tt*  i<ianeii<iat»  of  the  original  I  gianing  totnfa  fioai  theiBCOBic^rf'MlM^' 
the  aaw  mlwiiete,  the  fcfner '  a  new  and  feemidahk  eneaiT.  kc  piitKt.t  ••'>' 

kyoK  enme  —  aaiy  te  ItjMiaiT dijiuctjuiis. bat  t»  j  whoBall  the  dlies  of  Ifagia  Gosi>^'-' 

tae  eiiliii  w  poosesiB  rf  bapmaia  pfilii al  priri-  :  into  a  dcftmiie  leagae.    Bil  the  TliHs^ 

I^IK     T^em  dallies  al  lea0h  ceaded  in  a  Rrala-  '  impalieat  to  wait  far  the  <a{paR  dfiatJ'  ■ 

tiau.  aac  ihr  SflanMs  wen  finally  expelled  fron  the    issaed  fath  with  an  annr  i  I4J)00  id  »■ '" 

oT.     n»^  entci^wd  llaaieina  t<w  a  short  time 

S)aK  dw  mar  Tmas.  )«t  Ad  aet  anmnm  their 

IMCiu  \mc.  has;  ZfJMptid  ad  fiaaBy  di»pen«d 

H  :hf  iWiT!  A-w-i^  twrWiina.    (Died.  xE.  11,22; 

AnA.  iW  \.  a  <      Tae  Tfcaiiaaa  meanwhile  can- 

tiaati  •  Uaa;'  fC  pea.*  wiih  Cntan.  and  the  new  | 

f.7t  laer  nub't    u    imfaity.     Fresh  iiuhaubis  I 

ixunc  a.  r^vr  ^.  .  ur.K-!c  et^cdaCr  the  PdifoQ-  I 

■W9V ;  anc  Ut-«-w:   it  o.«:riMic  i*  he  cnxraij  n-  . 


5  yean  sfter  the 

t  of  tfa  eokay.  (Diod.  zL  90,  xii  la) 

Tfa  fari:.^  $«farites  fiiat  appealed  far  sappoit  to 

i tails,  bol  withdot  saoeesa:   their  sppBratinn  to 

Iks  Irhiaiiia  waa  aioea  iinreaifiil,  and  that  people 

deternaed  U  aead  oA  a  ficdi  eokay,  at  tfa  same 

taae  tfa*  Ifay  rdastatcd  tfa  aattlers  who  had  beea 

lady  ei^eOed  fnm  tfaaoe.    A  body  of  Athenian 

caiBBSts  was  snwnfiagly  seal  oat  by  Perides,  nader 

Hm  esaoaaad  of  Lampne  and  Xenocritos ;  bnt  tfa 

■Boabv  of  Aiheniaa  dtiaens  was  small,  the  greater 

feet  rf  tfaae  who  took  part  in  tfa  ookny  being  eoi- 

IsEBsd  &«■  rahoos  porta  of  GreeeOL     Among  them 

waee  two  cciebnud  names, — Heeixlotns  tfa  historian, 

ad  tfa  «atiir  Lraaa,  both  of  whom  appear  to  favc 

{■■ad  pelt  tt  ttM  original  ookeiy.  (IXad.  xu.  10: 

&aiL<ip.26S:  Dionys.  Zjw.  p.  4'53  ;  Vtt.X.Ort. 

p.SSS:  Plat.  iVrk.  II.  .Vic  5.)     Tfa  new  coknsU 

m  ie«  -^-*''~''-^  thenudne  on  the  sits  of  tfa  de> 

.  bat  shortly  afterwards  remored  (ap- 

a^  ia  ahadisEe  to  an  oracle)  to  a  spot  at  a  short 

where  there  was  a  foanlaiB 

1  wbeme  tfa  new  dtr  derired  its 

HBorf Tfama.  (Diad.{.c.;Strsb  <:a)    Tfafbaa- 

otf^  if  Tncrii  is  asanjed  by  Diodorus  to  tfa  year 

446  B.  c:  b«  other  aaihoritiea  place  it  three  yeeis 

^n^  a-  o  443.  Bsi  this  semn  to  fa  tfa  fart  aa- 

tfaatKOtoddaie.  ^Cir^m./'.Awil.S.piM.)  Tfa 

jaiaartiM  of  tfa  Aifaiiiia  naoie  fiobahly  aecand 

tae  Ttsm:  obukt  frm  tfa  eaaiiltii  of  tfa  CroMnata, 

SB  aart  wr  hear  BOhiag  (f  any  obatarlw  to  its  f(»- 

eot  It  was  corfy  disluiued 

1« 


horse,  with  which  they  repofad  tkiSa^'  ' 
LocanianE  :  bat  farii^  tasblr  fbii^ia  ^- 
their  own  taiiluej.tbey  »w»  trtaii;  «**  •, 
La9s.aDd  ahore  10,000  tftboa  cat  to  ;«■.■' 

Thisdefait  mast  fateii&tedix^--' 
I  tfa  protpcnty  of  Thsrn.  wiiie  the  if--' 
I  cnasii^  pow«  rf  tfa  InciTisTii  ik  ^-'  •-' 
!  their  imaiediate  BBghbeaifaod  moil  (:<■< ' 


tfa  ^thewsa*  i^  iact ;  {ton  fui^y  leunnii^  fan  iU  ^tb 
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continued  also  to  be  on  hostile,  or  at  least  nnMendljr, 
tenm  with  Dion/siiu  of  Syracnse,  and  was  in  con- 
Keqaeooe  cboeen  as  a  place  of  retirement  or  exile  by 
hi:i  brother  Leptinea  and  his  friend  Philiatua  (Diod. 
XV.  7).  The  rise  of  the  Brattian  people  about  b.  c. 
356  probably  became  the  cause  of  the  complete  decline 
of  Thnrii,  but  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  the  city 
was  conquered  by  that  people  (xvi.  15)  must  be  re- 
ceived with  considerable  doubt  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  it  reappears  in  history  at  a  later  period  as  an  in- 
dependent Greek  city,  though  much  {alien  from  its 
former  greatness.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  duijng 
the  wars  of  Alexander  of  Epims  in  this  part  of  Italy ; 
bat  at  a  later  period  it  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Lncanisns  that  it  had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of 
Borne;  and  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  its  relief 
under  C.  Fabricios.  That  general  defeated  the 
Luranians,  who  hod  actnally  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  by  several  other  sncccsses 
to  a  great  extent  broke  their  power,  and  thus  re- 
lieved the  Thurians  from  all  immediate  danger  from 
that  quarter.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15; 
Val.  Max.  L  8.  §  6.)  But  shortly  after  they  were 
attacked  on  the  other  side  by  the  Tarentines,  who 
are  said  to  hare  taken  and  plundered  their  city 
(Appian,  Soma.  7.  §  1);  and  this  aggression  was 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  declared 
by  the  Bomans  against  Tarentum  in  B.  c.  282. 

Thorii  now  sunk  completely  into  the  condition  of 
a  dependent  ally  of  Borne,  and  was  protected  by  a 
Boman  garrison.     No  mention  is  found  of  its  name 
during  the  wars  with  Pyrrhns  or  the  First  Punic 
War,  but  it  pbiys  a  considerable  part  in  that  with 
HannibaL    It  was  apparently  one  d  the  cities  which 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  though,  in  another  passage,  I.ivy 
seems  to  place  its  defection  somewhat  later.    (Liv. 
zxii.  61,  zxT.  1.)   But  in  B.C.  213,the  Tburuns 
returned  to  their  alliance  with  Borne,  and  received  a 
Roman  garrison  into  their  dty.    (Id.  xxv.  I.)    The 
very  next  year,  however,  after  the  fall  of  Taren- 
tum, tliey  changed  sides  again,  and  betrayed  the 
Koman  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanna     (Id.  xxv.  15;  Appian,  Bonn.  34.) 
A  few  years  later  (b.  c  21U),  Hannibal,  finding 
liiinself  unable  to  protect  his  allies  in  Campania,  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  of  Atella  who  had  survived 
the  fall  of  their  city  to  Thurii  (Appian,  Barm.  49); 
but  it  was  not  long  before   he   was  compelled  to 
abwidon  the  latter  city  also  to  its  fate;  and  when 
he   himself  in  B.  c.  204  withdrew  his  forces  into 
Bruttium,  he  removed  to  Crolona  3500  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Thurii,  while  he  gave  up  the  city  it- 
eelf  to  the  plunder  of  his  troops.    (Appian,  L  c.  67.) 
It  is  evident  that  Thurii  was  now  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  decay;  but  the  great  fertility  of  its  territory 
rendered  it  desirable  to  preserve  it  from  utter  deso- 
lation :    hence  in  B.  c.  194,  it  was  one  of  the  places 
Bclccted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Itoman  colony 
with   Latin  rights.     (Liv.  xixiv.  53 ;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
S63.)     The  number  of  colonists  was  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  land  tu  be  divided  among 
them,   but  they  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  300 
knights.     (Liv.  ixxv.  9.)     Livy  says  merely  that 
:lie  colony  was  sent  "in  Thorinum  agrum,"  and 
]i>es  not  mention  anything  of  a  change  of  name; 
nit  Strabo  tells  us  that  they  gave  to  the  new  colony 
he  name  of  Cofiab,  and  tMs  statement  is  confirmed 
>otfa  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  by  the  evi- 
lence  of  coins,  on  which,  however,  the  name  is  written 
yuriA.     (Strab.  L  c;  Stepb.  Byz.  :  v.  Boipwi; 
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Eckhel,  Tol.  i.  pw  164.)  But  this  new  name  did  not 
continue  long  in  use,  and  Thurii  still  continued  to 
be  known  by  its  ancient  appellation.  It  is  men> 
tioned  as  a  municipal  town  on  several  occasions 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Republic.  In  b.  c  72 
it  was  taken  by  Spartacus,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
contributions,  but  not  otherwise  injured.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  117.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wars 
it  was  deemed  by  Caesar  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  secured  with  a  garrison  of  Gaulish  and  Spanish 
horse;  and  it  was  there  that  M.  Coelius  was  put  to 
death,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection 
in  this  port  of  Italy.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  21,  22.)  In 
B.  c  40  ahw  it  was  attacked  by  Sextus  Pompeios, 
who  laid  waste  its  totritocy,  but  was  npulaed 
from  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Appian,  B.  C.  T. 
56,  58.) 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  Thurii  was  at  this 
time  still  a  pUce  of  some  importance,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  still  existing  town  by  Plioy  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Stnbo.  (Stnb.  vi.  p.  263; 
Plin.  iii.  U.S.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 1  12.)  It  was  pro- 
bably, indeed,  the  only  place  of  any  consideration 
remaining  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Torentimi;  both  Uetapontom 
and  Heroclea  having  already  fallen  into  almost  com- 
plete decay.  Its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries 
(/tn.  Am.  p.  114,  where  it  is  written  "  Tnrios;" 
Tab.  Peui.') ;  and  it  is  noticed  by  Procopius  as  still 
existing  in  the  6th  centniy.  (Procopi  B.  G.  i.  15.) 
The  period  of  its  final  decay  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  during  tlie  middle 
ages,  when  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  a  place 
called  Terranora,  about  12  miles  inUnd,  on  a  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis. 

The  exact  site  of  Thurii  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, but  the  neighbourhood  has  never  been  examined 
with  proper  care.  It  is  clear,  from  the  statements 
both  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  that  it  occupied  a  site 
near  to,  but  diitmet  from,  that  of  Sybaris  (Diod. 
xii.  10;  Strab.  {.  c):  hence  the  position  suggested 
by  some  local  topographers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Terraaova,  is  probably  too  far  mland.  It  is  mora 
likely  that  the  true  site  is  to  be  sought  to  the  N. 
of  the  Coscile  (the  ancient  Sybaris),  a  few  miles  flrom 
the  sea,  where,  according  to  Zannoni's  map,  ruins  still 
exist,  attributed  by  that  geographer  to  Sybaris,  but 
which  are  probably  in  reality  those  of  Thurii.  Swin- 
burne, however,  mentions  Roman  ruins  as  existing 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivere  Crathis  and 
Sybaris  near  their  junction,  which  may  perhaps  be 
those  of  Thurii.  (Swinburne,  Travdt,  vol.  i.  pp. 
291,  292  ;  Bomanelli,  vol  i.  p.  236.)  The  whole 
subject  is  very  obecnra,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  localities  is  still  mneh  needed. 

The  coins  of  Thurii  are  of  great  beauty;  their 
number  and  variety  indeed  gives  us  a  higher  idea 
of  the  opnlance  and  prosperity  of  the  city  than 
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*•  •hoold  gather  from  the  statemeDii  of  enaent 
vriten.  [E.  H.  B.] 

THUTJIUM.  rBoBOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 
THYA'MIA.  "[Phucs,  p.  602,  b.] 
THyAillS  (9iaiut),  a  ma  of  Eptina,  aaving 
into  the  sea  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
(PtoL  iiL  14.  §§  4,  5.)  It  formed  the  northen 
boundaiy  of  Tbesproti*,  which  it  Mparated  from 
Ceatrine,  a  district  of  Chaacia  (Thac  i.  46  ;  Strab. 
Til  pi  324  ;  Pane.  i.  1 1.  §  2 ;  Cic  (k<  iltt.  viL  2,  <& 
Lig.  ii.  9:  Plin.  ir.  1.)  It  is  now  called  Ka- 
lami,  apparaotly  {run  the  large  reeda  and  aquatic 
plants  which  grow  upon  one  of  its  principal  triba- 
taries.  Its  ancient  name  seema  to  haTe  been  derired 
from  the  Ma  or  janiper,  which,  t.eake  informs  ns, 
though  Bot  abondaiit  near  the  Euiuxes  of  the  rirer, 
is  mmmnn  in  the  woody  hills  which  border  the 
middle  of  iu  course.  The  historian  Pfajlarchns 
reUted  (9.  AAm.  in.  pi  73)  that  the  Egyptian 
beaa,  wUch  graw  only  in  manhy  places  and  nowhere 
bat  in  Egypt,  once  grew  for  a  short  time  upon  the 
baaks  ef  tlie  Thyamis.  (Leake,  tfortitaru  Gnene, 
■waLlp.  103,  ToL  ir.  p.  97.) 

THVAMUS  (9iatut\  a  moontain  lying  to  the 
&  of  Argos  Amphiiochienm,  identi6ed  by  Leda  with 
S^  Kniiai.  (Tbne.  iii.  106;  Leaks,  Nortktrm 
Ontct,  Tol.  It.  p.  851.) 

THYATEIRA(Tit  eudreifM:  EtL^vvrtifntii), 
a  eenodefmbte  city  in  the  north  of  Lydia,  00  the 
riTo-  Lynu,  and  oo  the  road  leading  from  Saidas  m 
the  sonth  to  Germa  in  the  north.  It  was  andently 
caDed  Petopeia,  Eahippa,  and  Semirunia.  (Plin.  t. 
31 ;  Staph.  B.  j.  v.  Mrofo.')  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  625) 
calk  it  a  Uaeedooiaa  colony,  which  probably  means 
odIt  that  daring  the  Uacedooian  period  it  was  in- 
eraaasd  snd  embellished,  for  Stephanos  B.,  admitting 
that  it  pmioasly  exiated  nnder  other  names,  relates 
that  Seleocns  Xicator  gaTe  it  the  name  of  Thyga- 
iKira er  Thyatcin  oo  bciDg  informed  thata  daughter 
(Suf^mf )  was  bom  to  him.  Bat  wbaterer  we  may 
think  «f  thia  etymology,  it  aeegu  dear  that  the  place 
was  not  originally  a  llamtmian  oolony,  bat  had 
cxsled  long  b(£in  Older  othtr  names,  and  at  one 
penad  faehaiged  to  liysia.  After  the  time  of  An- 
tiMhat  Nieator,  howttur.  it  became  an  important 
place,  aal  is  aftea  aoticed  in  history.  When  the 
tw*  ScipMS  snind  k  Asia  «n  their  expeditioa  against 
Aataachot  the  Gnat,  the  latter  was  encamped  near 
Thyaatn.  tat  leUealed  to  liagnesia.  (Lit.  xxxrii. 
fL.  SI.  37.)  AiW  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king,  the 
tvaniarmdHcd  to  the  Booiaas.  (lir.  xxxrii.  44; 
r.i'^ki.  xTi.  1.  xxxm.  25:  conp.  Appiin,  ^.30;  Strab. 
Xffi.' p.  «4«:  PlaL  jlaiis,  15:  PloL  T.  S.  1 16; /t  .Jul: 
f.  SK.)  h  Chnstiaa  times  Thyaleira  appears  as 
.at  c(  ilie  trrm  Ciaixhas  in  the  ApocalTpbe(iL  18); 
a  ike  ktM  »  the  Apostles  (xti  14)  meatiao  is 
■adr  ei  m  Lfo^  a  parple^sdler  of  Tbjateira,  and 
ai  a  ]£:-  isMr  penad  wr  bear  cf  serenl  bi^Jtops  whose 
M*  it  wv.  In  the  m.-.:r-K  apes  the  Turks  cfasngcd 
ti»  ^aw  <<  the  w«  u:o  JtUttsar,  wfaidi  it  siill 
^Uk^  I>i>c  f^  114.)    SirC.  FeUoas(^ni 


t.vtat  «r  sKt. 


Mm.  y.  28),  who  caDs  tha  malm  ^ikt. 
states  that  it  teems  with  rdics  <t  n  siaEaaid 
city,  althoagfa  he  coaU  vst.  fsens x'aaeit 
siie  of  any  rtiin  or  eoily  buildj^  Thai:^=£i 
chiefly  of  fingmsits  of  piQan,  but  rf  <3a  j- 
been  changed  into  wdl-tops  or  tnu^  ^Cir. 
Arundell,  &kis  Cfmmclrt.  p.  1S8,  ii.-.  Tyie 
and  Spon,  vol.  L  p.  253;  Lucas,  Trnwl'i 
p.  I92,&e.;  fnikeach.  DoA »mSahit.t.i.vi. 
foil.)  [L  S 

THTIA  (emf),  a  jAace  ia  Fhacii.  ns  .1 
Delphians  erected  an  altar  to  the  wiidi.  <e!<^  :i 
name  from  Thyia,  adanghlar  <tf  CcjhsaiVtW 
lias,  and  the  mother  of  Deipfaost^ApaSt.  <&-... 
Tii.  178;  DicL  of  Btogr. alt.  tmnx.) 

THYUBSA  {Bifin  <*  0i*^),  •  °r  ' 
Troas,  in  the  Ticinity  of  lEmn.  (Has-JXi.-' 
Stepb.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  r.  33.)  Slnlia(is.f  zr 
speaks  of  it  only  as  a  plain  Hamad  ^  :i»  -" 
Tbymbrios.  The  Taller  of  TbTmbo  lod  ^  i.  : 
it,  called Callioolone  (Ham.  /L'xx.  5S.  151  :^Cl. 
H  c),  are  said  still  to  retain  th(ir  isos  e>:^ 
(Prokeseh,  Dttilumtiifjltitfu,  i.  p.  141  bLj  T: 
town  of  Thymbra  must  hai«  petishfd  ttsi  5:7 
period ;  bat  its  name  remained  •  ^  ^"  '  □.•-:. 
for  ApcJlo,  who  had  bad  a  temple  at  nyratn.  c  > 
qacntly  caDed  Thymbraens  {ntfiSfa'tv.  \i^  i-s 
iiL  85  ;  Earipu  S\tmt,  224 ;  &nk.  B.  s  1.  «^ 
*^).  [L  i' 

THTUBRARA  (ft<>ifpnpa),  a  |ha  »»  M:k 
not  ia  fran  the  mall  riTcr  Paetalax  at  vss.  --i 
coDtingaBta  of  the  Persian  army  fBs^Bi  If  3 
inhahitonts  cf  A«i«  Miliar  need  te  sail  Hi  Is. 
Cyrop.  Ti.2.§  II,  TiL  1.  §  45;  Skfk.  ^i  t 
Some  are  inclinied  to  identify  this  pUa  stii  T.-^ 
bama,  mrminned  by  Diodsrus  SKalas  (in; »  - 17, 
this  latter  place  could  haidly  be  said  te  k  C2i^ 
on,  or  eren  near  the  Pactoloa.  [L  i' 

THl-HBRES,  a  tribstsi7  of  tla  Sccxs  ^ 
Phrrgia  (Lir.  xxxriiL  ISX  is  ns  desk  tbc  ■»  & 
the  Tembnj^iia  of  Ffioy  (ri.  I)  aad  ik  Tcxii 
in  the  Argooautica  beariiq;  the  name  4  CrJrs 
(7I3X  whoe  the  rirvis  deaoAed  si  siaaK  ' 
fish.  [Li 

THY'HBBIA  (eayiC^),  a  smaO  ten  a  io. 
only  4  stadia  east  of  Myos  ai  the  bab  *  "^ 
Maeander ;  in  its  neighboaihood  there  eu  >  ^ 
called  Charooinm,  or  eaTe  fnan  wbkl  sa&J^ 
Tapoon  ismed.     (Stiah.  xit.  p.  636.)       [L  ! 

THrUBKICU  (SryiCpar:  EA.  Tsnsn^.^- 
a  team  of  Phrrgia,  at  a  distance  ef  10  pana^  ' 
the  west  of  Tyriaeom  (Xeaoph.  Jmi.  11;:' 
Hieroc).  p.  673;  Omc  CnuSnt.  u.  p.  50ii.''  '" 
bins  Seque:Aer  (p.  2i  ed.  Oberfis)  fir-  1 
forest  Thymbra  in  Phrrgia,  wtich  saaa  b  ^J^ 
been  near  the  tows  of  TfaymicTaa.  [L  $ 

THTTIBKIVS  (MfiC^ai),  a  naa  riw  a  t^ 
in  the  neigbbourhaod  of  IIibib  ;  k  aas  a  xsiar 
cf  the  Scamander,  and  on  its  baaks  Axi  da  %'^ 
of  Tfaymbn  (Scrah.  lifi.  p  596;  Easttik.  at  $>« 
IL  x.'43a)  There  still  essts  ia  tint  i^r  • 
small  rirar  called  rfali  it,  wbkk,  kaeic.  a=: 
USA  fiuw  into  the  Scamander,  bu  ins  a  br  j' ::' 
sea;  if  this  be  the  ancieat  Tbyateai.  vx  au 
of  Thymbra  imbt  haxe  bees  at  a  ceaaiastir-- 
tance  fran  Ibnm.  For  this  leasoiLCaL  Lair  ^c- 
dined  to  idesdry  the  Tbymbrios  latis  a^  ^  ^ 
asm  Sk.  which  still  is  a  ti^taryaftbi  Seis>K£ 
or  Matim  Sm  ( Jju  ifiasr,  p.  2»l)      £L  .s 

THTUE'NA  (e«mpaX  a  place  a  the  c»:  ^ 
l^spUagooia,  at  a  '^^**«™'*  «f  90  sta&a  foe  ^ 
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THTHIATERION. 
(rialui.    (Anian,  PtripL  P.  E.  p.  IS;  AiKHijm. 
PaifL  P.  E.  p.  6.)    Ptolnny  (v.  4.  §  2)  mentions 
it  nnder  the  name  of  ThTmaena,  and  states  that  it 
vas  also  called  Teathrania.  [L.  S.] 

THYMIATE'KION  (ei/^ior^piov,  Hanno,  Peripl 
p.  2),  called  bjr  Scylas  (p  23)  9v/uan)p(cu,  the 
first  Carthaginian  colony  ]^anted  by  Hanno  on  the 
vest  coast  of  Manretania,  26  miles  soath-vest  of 
Lixus,  00  the  Sinus  Emporicoa.  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  iL  It  has  been  varioual;  identified  with 
Marmora,  Larache,  and  Tangier,  but  perhaps  most 
corrfctly  with  the  first.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THY'MNIAS,  a  bay  on  the  south-west  ooast  of 
Caria,  on  the  south-west  of  the  bay  of  Schoenoa,  and 
between  Capes  Aphrodiaimn  and  Posidimn.  (Pomp 
Mela.  i.  16.  Plin.  v.  29.)  [L. &] 

THYMOETADAE.  [Attica,  p.  825,  b.] 
THYNI  (PUn.  iv.  11.  s.  18,  t.  32.  s.  43  ;  «w«(, 
Herod,  i.  28),  a  people  in  the  SE.  part  of  Thrace, 
between  the  Agriaiie*  and  the  monntaina  which  aepa- 
late  its  head-waters  from  the  Euzine.  At  a  very 
early  period,  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  along  with  the 
related  race  of  the  Bithyni,  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  occupied  the  district  aAerwards  called 
Bilhynia;  bat  part  of  which  seems  originally  to 
have  been  named  more  directly  from  the  Tfayni, 
since  we  find  the  names  ewiouri)  Sp^ien  (Memnon. 
c.  18),  emnds  (Scymn.  727,  and  236),  Bvyla 
(Steph.  B.  p  SIS),  and  Tbynia  (Amm.  zzii.  8.  § 
14).  Keapecting  tiie  Asiatic  Thyni,  see  alao  Strabo^ 
vii.  p  295,  xiL  p.  541 ;  and  the  article  Bitbybia. 

Of  the  Thyni  who  remained  in  Europe  scarcely 
any  notice  is  taken  by  the  ancient  historians.  When 
Xenopbon  and  the  remnant  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  ons  expedition  in 
which  they  were  employed  bad  for  its  object  the 
sabjugation  of  the  Thyni,  who  were  said  to  have 
defeated  Teres,  an  ancestor  of  Senthes  (^Anab.  vii. 
2.  §  32).  Xenophon  gives  them  the  somewhat 
equivocal  character  of  bdng  the  meet  warlike  of  all 
people,  especially  by  night:  and  he  had  personal 
experience  of  their  fondness  for  nocturnal  fighting ; 
for,  having  encamped  in  their  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  monntaina,  to  which  the  Thyni  had  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Seuthes  and  his  forces,  he  was 
attacked  by  them  on  the  next  night,  and  narrowly 
iscaped  being  burnt  to  death  in  the  lioose  in  which 
le  bad  taken  up  his  quarters  (/i.  4.  §  14,  seq.). 
3ut  this  attack  having  failed,  the  Thyni  again  fled 
»  the  mountains,  and  soon  afterwards  submitted  to 
ieuthes.  Xenupbon  visited  the  country  of  the  Thyni 
n  the  winter  (/i.  6.  §  31),  which  he  describes  as 
>ei:ig  extremely  severe,  there  being  deep  snow  on  the 
proond,  and  so  low  a  temperature,  that  not  only 
vater,  bat  even  wine  in  the  vessels  was  fixnen  ;  and 
oany  of  the  Greeks  lost  noses  and  ears  throngh 
rostbite.     {lb.  4.  §  3.)  [J.  R.] 

THY'NIAS  (Bvyiai),  a  small  island  in  the  Enx- 
TO  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  coast  of  Thy- 
ia  or  Bitbynia;  its  distance  from  the  port  of  RhoS 
ma  20  stadia,  and  from  Calpe  40.  (Plin.  vi.  13; 
im'an,  Peripl.  P.  E.f.  IS.)  The  island  had  only 
studia  in  circumference,  and  had  at  first  been 
lUed  ApoUonia  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  which  ex- 
ited in  it.  (Plin.,  Arrian,  U.  cc. ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
.177,  675;  Anon.  Per^l.  P.  E.  p  S.)  Accord- 
ig  to  Ptolemy  (v.  I.  §  15)  it  was  alao  called  Ua- 
linn.sia,  and  obtained  its  name  of  Tfaynias  from  the 
hynl,  vrho  inhabited  the  opposite  coast.  The  ishind 
ad  a  port  and  a  naval  station  belonging  to  Hera- 
eU  (Scylox,  p  34;  Arrian,  i  c.);  and  Mela  (iL  7) 
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is  probably  mistaken  in  beUeving  that  the  island 
contained  a  town  of  the  same  name,  (Comp.  Sttab. 
xii.  p.  543,  where  it  is  called  Tbynia;  Marcian,  p, 
69;  Steph.  B.  :  e.;  Orph.  Argon.  717,  where  it 
bears  the  name  Thyneis.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
ialand  is  Kirpeh.  [L.  S.] 

THTNLAS  (MeU  ii.  2.  §  6;  PUn.  iv.  11.  t.  18; 
Bmlat,  Strabo  vii.  p  319,  xii.  p.  541  :  Scymn. 
727;  Arrian.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  P. 
Evx.  p.  IS;  Ptol  iii.  11.  §  4;  Steph.  B.a.v.),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  Thracian  coast  of  the  Euxine,  N. 
of  Salmydessns,  which  was  probably  at  one  time  in 
the  territories  of  the  Thyni,  although  Strabo  (viL  p. 
319)  speaks  of  the  district  as  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Apollonia.  Pliny  (i.  e.)  mentions  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  which  in  some  maps  is  placed  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  promontory,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Inada  or  Jtmda;  but  which,  according 
to  Dapper  (ds  tArelup.  p.  SIS),  is  still  called 
Thimw.  [J.  E.] 

THYNOS  or  TYNOS,  a  town  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  situated  between  Hopans  and  Zi- 
phyrinm  in  Cilicia.  [L.  S.J 

THYBAEUU  (Bupauii':  Eth.  evpwbf),  a  town  of 
Arcadu  in  the  district  Cynuria,  aaid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Thyraeus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed 
by  Leake  at  Palamdri  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  35.  § 
7;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Leake,  Peloponrngiaea,  p  240.) 

THYRAEUH.    [HBaAi/>pous,  p  310,  a.] 

THY-REA,  THYBEATIS.     [Ctkokia.] 

THYREA'TES  SINUS.     [Ctwubia,  p  727,  a.] 

THYREUM.     [Thtrhim.] 

THYBGaNIDAE.     lAmoA,  f.  330,  a,] 

TUYRIDES  (evf>(S«t),  a  promontory  of  Laeonia, 
on  the  western  coast  of  liie  Taygetic  peninsula,  now 
called  Cape  Orouo.  It  is  of  a  semicircuhir  form, 
nearly  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  700  feet  There  are  many 
apertures  and  clefts  in  the  rocks,  the  abodes  of  in- 
numerable pigeons,  and  firam  the  window-like  form 
of  these  holes  the  whole  promontory  has  received  the 
name  of  Thyrides.  Stnj»  describes  it  as  a  ^oMi)t 
Kpniiabs,  "  a  predpitoua  cape  beaten  by  the  winds," 
distant  130  stadia  iirom  Taenamm  (reckoning  from 
the  northern  point  of  Thyrides)  ;  Pausanias,  as  a 
promontory  (wpa),  situated  70  stadia  iiom  Taena- 
mm (reckoning  firam  the  southern  point  of  the  pro- 
montory). Pausanias  likewise  calls  it  a  promontory 
of  Taenaram;  using  the  Utter  word  in  ita  wideat 
sense,  to  signify  the  whole  peninsnla  of  Afani.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  Messenian  gulf  terminated  at 
this  promontory.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  56)  mentions 
three  islands  of  the  name  of  Thyrides  in  the  Aainaean 
golf.  (Pans.  iiL  25.  §  9;  8tnb.  viu.  pp.  360,  362; 
Leake,  Aforeo,  vol.  i.  p  302,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Be- 
cierchet,  ^  p.  91;  Cartins,  Pdoponnaot,  vol.  iL 
p.  281.) 

THYTUUM,  or  THYTIEDM  (erfpioi-,  Pol.  iv.  25; 
BvfKOV,  Pol  iv.  6 ;  Baifiov,  Pol.  xxviii.  S ;  Bi^iov, 
Anth.  Graeo.  ix.553:  Eth.  (ivpuit,  Thyriensis),  a  city 
in  Acaraania,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
placed  by  Pouqueville  in  the  interior  near  the  sources 
of  the  Anapns ;  and  his  authority  is  followed  by  K.  0. 
MtiUer  and  others.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam.  xvL  S)  that  in 
■ailing  from  Alyzia  to  Lencas,  he  touched  at  Thy- 
rium,  where  he  remained  two  hours;  and  from  this 
statement,  as  well  ss  from  the  history  of  the  events 
in  which  Thyrium  is  mentioned,  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  on  or  near  the  Ionian  sea,  and  that 
it  was  the  first  town  on  the  coast  &  of  the  canal 
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which  leftntti  Lctm*  from  the  iMinlmJ  It  b 
jbccd  by  Leake  in  the  pbun  of  ZaeertUa,  Imt  do 
mills  of  it  hmre  beeo  cliecorered.  Ita  name  does  not 
seeor  in  Stnbo.  Thjiimn  b  fint  mentiooed  in 
■.  C.  373,  vhcn  its  teiritay  wis  inraded  bj  Iptn- 
crsteSL  (Xen.  BeU.  Ti.  2.  §  37.)  Xenopbon  ds- 
scribes  it  as  a  place  of  inportance;  and  it  appears 
as  ens  of  the  duef  cities  of  Acaniania  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  wan  in  Greece,  when  ita  name  fic- 
qosatljr  oecnn.  At  this  penod  TfaTriora  was  cue 
of  the  places  at  wluch  the  nwatinp  of  the  Acsr- 
nanian  Leagne  wen  nsnally  held.  [Acabsahia.] 
It  was  one  of  the  many  towns  whose  min  wss  oc- 
fssJOBsd  by  tlie  fooDdslioa  of  NKX>roLis,  to  which 
hs  inhabitanta  were  reDured  by  order  of  Anfjostns. 
(PoL  iT.  6,  9S,  zriL  10,  xziL  12,  xxriii.  5:  Ut. 
zxxtL  II,  IS,  zxzriii.  9,  xiiiL  17;  Aoth.  Gfaec 
Lc;  Laaka,  Nortlm  Gnax,  toL  It.  p.  16.) 


Caa   OF   THTBItTlL 

THYBSCS  or  TTBSUS  (Mfxret  mmttit,  Ptol. : 
9ifcn,  Pans.:  Tino),  the  most  considenible  rirer 
of  Saidinia,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name  al- 
nnel  nnalteied.  It  has  its  aoarces  in  the  moontains 
in  the  ME.  comer  of  the  island,  and  flows  into  the 
Omtf  of  Orittam)  on  the  W.  coast,  after  a  eoone  of 
above  75  miles.  Aboot  20  miles  from  its  moath  it 
flowed  past  Fomm  Trajani,  the  mins  of  which  are 
still  risible  at  Fordumgiamu;  and  atxnt  36  miles 
higher  op  are  the  Bagni  di  BeneiiUti,  supposed  to 
be  the  Aqoae  Lesilanae  of  Ptolemy.  The  Itineraries 
gire  a  station  '■  ad  Caput  Tyrai '  (/(m.  i<at.  p.  81), 
which  was  40  M.P.  from  OlUa  by  a  meged  monn- 
tain  road:  it  must  have  been  near  the  village  of 
Bmduii.  (De  la  Marmora,  Vof.  en  Sardaigiie,  Tol. 
iL  p^  445.)  Pansanias  tells  us  that  in  early  times 
the  Thyrsus  wu  the  boundary  between  the  part  cf 
the  ishmd  occupied  by  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  and 
that  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
Ivbaiiana.    (Pans.  x.  17.  §  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THTSDBCS  (eteSpoi,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  39^  the 
oppidnm  Tuffiritanum  or  Tbysdritanom  of  Pliny  (r. 
4.  s.  4),  a  city  cf  Byzacinm,  in  the  Roman  province 
<f  Aihca,  lying  midway  between  Thenae  and  Thap- 
sns,  and  west  of  the  pnunootory  Brachodes.  It  was 
ben  that  the  emperor  Gordianns  fint  set  np  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  Mazimin  (Herodian. 
viL  4,  seq.;  CapitoL  GonL  c  7,  seq.),  and  it  wss 
from  him,  probably,  that  it  derived  its  title  of  a 
Roman  coloay.  We  find  the  name  Tarioo^Jy  written, 
as  Tnsdim,  by  Hiitins  or  whoever  wss  the  aothor  of 
the  history  of  the  African  War  (£.  Afr.  26, 27,  &c), 
and  Tnsdrus,  in  the  Itm.  AmL  ({x  59).  Mow  El 
Jemme  or  Legem,  with  extensive  rains,  especially  of 
a  fine  amphitheatre  in  a  tolerably  perfect  statCL 
(Shaw,  7>tif«b,  voL  i.  p.  220,  sqq.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

THYSSA'GETAE  (e«rmry»roi,  Herod,  iv.  22), 
a  onmerous  people  of  Asislic  Sarmatia,  living  prin- 
cipally hy  the  chase.  They  dwelt  to  the  north-east 
of  a  great  desert  of  7  days'  joamey,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  BodinL  Stephanos  B.  («.  r.) 
empeoasly  places  them  on  the  Maeotis,  apparently 
than  niisundieislaadiog  Uenxlutns.    They  are  called 
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Thnaaagctae  by  Hek  (I  19)  ai  Fbr  ^r  <i 
s.  36),  and  Tli^ss^tUe  by  Takna  Tm  - 
140).  T  l: 

THTSSDS  (efawst),  a  tan  tf  Cari-'  z 
Uacedonia,  sintated  a  tbcW.  vie«r* 
peninsnla  of  Acts  or  Ml  AthiL  Taacfrji 
is  nncertnin,  but  it  appears  tbt  Tims  circi 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  W.  w  i  ck  t  j 
r*""*™*-.  and  that  one  af  tb^  asi  )i  vk  i 
Zogrifu  or  DkMUri,  snd  Ihigibealna 
(Herad.  wiL  22;  Thwe.  iv.  109, v.  J5: "rn . a 
Strah.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Plin.  iv.  lai.  17;Liiii  .'-^ 
ens  Crseee.  toL  ir.  ppi  149— ISl) 

TIARANTUS  (ywfmrrh,  HoaL  !».»?:■-! 
in  ScythisL.  flowing  intothe  l4er  fragdtj.  liw 
neit  identifies  it  with  the  ^  (iv.  p  Ifi  fi'. 
iii.2.p.IS4X  ail 

TIABIULIA.     [Tkabi  Jcuxsslj 

TIASA.     [LAOoinA.FLlI0,>.] 

TIASDM  (Tiorrsv  v  Tiarnv.  Pis.  E  f  t ! 
a  town  in  Da^a,  in  the  neiglibeBibaitfa>'J 
Fok»d>am.  [T.  E : 

TIBASANI,  a  tribe  of  COrm,  ikK  Sirr  .: 
nns  and  in  the  vidnity  of  rijlibaiii  <L':  ■ 
subdued  bj  Cicen>  dniing  bis  fnoceaii:  t:zz 
tratioD  of  that  wmutiT,  bat  ii  itlaiK  u--" 
(Cic.ml/Vns.  XT.  4.)  1- 

TIBARE^I  (TiS^^aO,  atii»aiibrs- 
Pootus,  occupying  the  ccantrv  biC«ia  ^  '-i 
lybcs  and  the  Mosynaeci,  oa  tbe  oB  (^  m  r 
Iris.  They  are  uifirtiisieil  ss  tirlv  u  tt  c 
Herodotus  (lii.  94),  and  vm  Mn>J  n  > 
Scythian  origin.  (ScboL  ad  J^^  Oe  i  1 
1010;  Xen.  Amab.  ▼.  5.  $  2:  Scyhx  c.  S  H 
a  s.  e.  TiCafvvria.)  Sirshe  (li.  ^  KTi  ."»^ 
thou  as  inb^tine  the  tnawotsisbasitX'r  ^ 
the  liontes  Uoscfaid  and  Cokitici  isrl  Txca 
tvun  as  their  prindpal  tows.  (C«f  I'^  '  '■ 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  They  appear  to  ba«  Iw '  1»'^ 
and  happy  people,  who  pnliaiMd  ill  iff  .t:-  I 
«  joyous  manner.  (ScboL  ai  AfA  b^  •  | 
Steph.  B.  t  c.;  Anoo.  PtripL  P  £.  }■  '>'-  'I 
Mela,  i.  19.)  Tbdr  arms  coBa^eii  if  »«!  -' 
mets,  small  shields,  snd  Am  sfan  vi  ■! 
points.  (Herod.  viL  78.)  XtKphMi ta! » '"J 
spent  three  days  in  travelHi^  tirenti  tie:  ^^  \ 
(Xen.  t  e,  vii.  8.  §  25:  Diod.  Sic.  w  *•:  >*1 
Per.  767;  Pomp^  Mefai,  i.  2;  ViL  f*^'  » 
Stnh.  iL  p.  129,  riL  f.  909,  xi.  f  io  i^  < 
555.)  >■. 

TIBEBI ACXTM,  m  North  GsDij.  i»  Aia: "  ^ 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Jii£ieias  (A&ri'S-'  j 
Ionia  Agrippna  (^CoU<gme\  vffi.  to  J^'^' 
X.  ftwn  Colonia.     D'Anville  aad  otbn  ii '"'. 
acnm  at  Ber^iesi,  at  the  psoi^eif  ibri:^?-  V 
which  flows  betwcei  JaStn  end  fsiew.    '•" 
place  Tiberiacum  at  Tarrm.atAiiBt^^'- 1 
the  bridge  is.      D'AnriBe addi  -:iili»^-^j 
ated  in  the  direction  belwees  .Mm  mi  ''TH 
is  called  Sleim-Slnu,  that  is  ts  a;.  Ui>>  ^ 
(JSUme  Simt).  just  as  is  oar  joKoi  -''( 
C*«»is«  Perrir    (D'Anvilie,  StSa.  i'--  ' 
GalBen,  p.  544.)  ~ 

TIBE-RIAS  (Trfepob,  Jiwpk  i*  ''■) 
B.  J.  iu  8,  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  IV  ^-\-' 
1 6X  the  principal  town  of  GsHbca,  n  '■^  J*^- ' 
of  the  sea  of  libenss  «•  C«i»««i«i  "  ' 
situated  in  the  most  bnniiM  ai  ^-  I 
of  thst  state  (Joseph.  Jat  xnL  !-  §  '*'  ' 
was  sdonied  with  a  ronJ  fi!«r  '^  , 
(Jooeph.  rU    12,  13,  6i)    It  m.  !«^  >" ' 
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•trarch  Hitrodea  Antipu,  in  hoooor  of  tlie  Roman 
unperur  Tiberiua,  from  vhom  it  derived  ita  name. 
Joseph.  L  Ci)  It  is  stated  to  hare  been  30  stadia 
rom  Hippo,  60  from  Gudara,  and  120  from  Scjrtfao- 
mlis  (Joseph.  VU.  65) ;  distances  which  are  not 
nuch  at  Tarianoe  with  that  of  Joliffe,  who  states 
liat  it  is  20  miles  English  from  Nazareth  and  90 
rom  Jerusalem.     (TVaoeii,  p.  40.) 

From  the  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  that  of  the 
cign  of  Agrippa  U.,  Tiberias  was  probablj  the 
^pital  of  the  prorince  (Joseph.  ViL  9),  and  it  was 
ine  of  the  fonr  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the 
Lingdom  of  Agrippa.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xz.  8.  §  4.) 
in  the  hut  Jewish  War,  Tiberias,  from  its  great 
>treogtb,  played  an  important  part  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
!0);  as,  after  Sepphoris,  it  was  held  to  be  the 
srgest  place  in  Galilaea  (Joseph,  Vit.  65),  and  was 
rery  strongly  fortified,  (fl.  J.  iii.  10.  §  1.)  The 
nhabitants  derived  their  snstenance  in  great  mea- 
lure  from  their  fis(ierieR  in  the  adjoining  sea. 
^Joseph.  Vit.  12.).  On  the  destruction  of  Jera- 
lalem,  and  for  several  centnries  snbseqaently, 
Tiberias  was  famoos  for  its  academy  of  learned 
fews.     (Lightfoot,  Bar.  Hebr.  p.  140.) 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias  were 
he  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Emmans  (Joseph. 
S.  J.  iL  21,  Ani.  zviii.  2.)  [Emhaub.]  It  is  not 
»rtain  whether  Tiberias  occupied  the  site  of  Chin- 
lereth,  though  Hieronymus  tliinks  so  {Ofiota.  i.  v. 
7Kamereth')  ;  it  seems  more  likely  that  this  place 
wlonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtbali.  (Josh.  xix. 
i5 ;  E^and,  Palaett.  p.  1 61.)  Nor  is  there  any  better 
«iu»n  for  identifying  it,  as  some  have  done,  with 
71iammath  (Joseph,  xix.  35)  or  Bakkah,  which  was 
be  Rabbinical  notion.  (Cf.  Hieron.  MegiL  fol.  701 ; 
Jghlfoot,  Chorograph.  Cent  cap.  72—74.)  The 
aodem  name  of  Tiberias  is  Tabarieh :  it  is,  not, 
lowever,  built  actually  on  the  site  of  the  old  town, 
hoogh  dose  to  its  ruins.  When  Jolifiii  was  there,  it 
lad  a  population  of  11,000  (Trtmeli,  pp.  48—68.) 
t  was  nearly  destroyed  by.  an  earthquake  on  New 
fear's  Day,  1837,  since  which  time  it  has  never 
■een  completely  rebuilt  (Russegger,  iii.  p.  132; 
itrauss.  p.  356 ;  Robinson,  iii.  p.  500.)  [V.] 

TIBE'RIAS  MARE  (Xl/tn)  Ti«<pia>,  Pausan.  v. 
.  §  4;  PtoL  T.  16.  §  4;  fd/irn  v  TiStpItiy,  Joseph. 
).  J.  iv.  26),  the  principal  lake  or  sea  of  Palestine  in 
he  province  of  Galilaea.  It  was  bordered  on  the 
V.  side  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zabnlon,  and 
n  the  E,  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
raters  were  fnsh  (Joseph.  S.  J.  iii.  35)  and 
nil  of  fish  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  26  ;  Matth.  ir. 
8  ;  Lttkt,  T.  1,  &c.),  and  its  size  is  variously 
tated,  by  Josephus  ({.  c),  to  have  been  140  stadia 
ang  by  40  broad,  and  by  PUny,  to  have  been  1 6  M.  P. 
ong  and  6  M.  P.  broad  (v.  15).  It  was  traversed 
n  a  direction  NW.  and  SE.  by  the  river  Jordan. 
JoBDAHKS;  Palabstisa.]  This  sea  is  known 
(y  nuiny  difierent  names  in  the  Bible  and  profane 
iLitory.  Its  earliest  title  would  seem  to  have  been 
^fainnereth  (A'umi.  xixiv.  1 1 ;  Joth.  xiii.  27 ;  LXX 
i.tvvtpii.')  From  this  form  has  probably  aiisen 
ts  second  appellation  of  Gennesaretb  (4  Af^un)  Tcv- 
'Ctropcr,  Matih.  xiv.  34,  &&;  SSwp  r<VK)}(r^,  I 
Uaecab.  ii.  67 ;  ii  Mfuni  Vtvmiahp,  Joseph.  B.  J. 
I  XiftyT]  TtynvofTra,  Joseph.  Ant.  zviii.  3;  Strab. 
:vi.  p.  755;  Genasars,  Flin.  v.  15.)  A  third 
ippellation  it  has  derived  from  the  ptovioce  with 
rhich  it  was  most  nearly  connected,viz. theses  of 
Galilee  (fiiXturaa -nis  ToAiAalar,  Matth.  iv.  18; 
Hark,  vii.  31,  &c.;  and  with  a  doable  title,  diKaaira 
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rijs  raXiAtt(at,  rifi  TiSiplatos,  John  vi.  1).  Pliny, 
in  describing  the  same  localities,  speaks  of  a  town 
called  Tarichaea,  from  whence  also  he  says  the 
adjoining  lake  was  sometimes  named  ((.  e.\  cf. 
also  Strab.  xvi.  p.  764).  The  present  name  is 
Bakr-al-Taittrieh.  (Pooocke,  it  p.  103;  Tbevenot 
p.  387;  Haselqoist,  i.  p.  181;  Bobmson,  iii.  pp.  499 
—509,  &c)  [v.] 

TIBEBIO'POLIS  (Ti«<piaviraAis),  a  town  in 
Phrrgia  Major,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eomenia. 
(Ptol.  V.  2.  §  25;  Socrat.  Bist.  JEceles.  vii.  46.). 
Its  site  is  yet  uncertain,  bnt  Kiepert  (in  Franz, 
Fun/  Imckriflen,  p.  33)  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
extenuve  mins  near  Suleiman  as  the  remnants  of 
TiberiopoUs.  Hamilton  {Rueardia,  i.  p.  127,  foil.), 
probably  more  correctly,  regards  them  as  the  rains 
of  Blaundos.  (Comp.  Amndell,  Ditcovtria,  L  p, 
81,  foil.)  [L.  &] 

Tl'BEEIS  (i  Ttetpts:  Tevere,  Tiber  :  the  forms 
Tibris,  Tybris,  and  Thybris  are  chiefly  poetical,  aa 
is  9iitSpu  also  in  Greek:  the  Latin  poets  use  also 
Tiberinus  as  an  adjective  form,  as  Tiberinus  pater, 
Tiberinum  flumen,  &c.,  and  thence  sometimes  Ti- 
berinus by  itself  as  the  name  of  the  river),  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  Central  Italy.  It  has 
its  sources  in  the  Apennines  above  Tifemum,  but  in 
the  territory  of  Arretium  (Plin.  iu.  5.  s.  9),  on  the 
confines  of  Etmria  and  Umbria,  and  Sows  at  first  in 
a  southerly  direction,  passing  by  the  walls  of  Tifer- 
num,  which  derived  from  it  the  name  of  Tiberinnm 
(_Citta  (U  C<uletto),uii  afterwards  within  a  few  miles 
of  Pemsia  on  the  E.,and  within  a  still  shorter  distance 
to  the  W.  of  Tuder  (TotU).  From  thence  it  still  pre- 
serves a  general  S.  direction,  notwithstanding  consi- 
derable windings,  till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Anio  (7'erarone),  a  few  miles  from  the  walls  of 
Borne,  from  which  point  it  has  a  general  SW.  conrse 
to  the  sea  at  Ostia.  Pliny  estimates  the  npper  part 
of  its  conrse  at  ISO  miles,  to  which  most  be  added 
about  35  more  for  the  lower  part,  giving  as  a  total 
1 85  miles  (Plin.  Lc  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 8) ;  but  this  es- 
timate is  below  the  trntli,  the  whole  course  of  the 
river  being  about  180  geogr.  or  225  Buinan  miles. 
During  the  whole  of  its  course  from  Tifernum  to  the 
sea  the  Tiber  formed  in  ancient  times  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Etruria,  separating  that  country  from 
Umbria  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  afterwards 
from  the  territory  of  tbe  Sabines,  and,  in  the  lower 
part,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anio  downwards,  divid- 
ing it  from  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Plin.  Lc.) 
It  receives  numerous  confluents  or  tributaries,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  the  TiniA,  an  incon- 
siderable stream  which  joins  it  finm  the  £.  a  little 
below  Perusia,  bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  the 
more  celebrated  Clitumnus  ;  tbe  Cuuns,  which 
falls  into  it  fi-om  the  right  bank,  descending  from  the 
marshy  tract  near  Glnsium  ;  the  Nas,  a  much 
more  considerable  stream,  which  is  joined  by  the 
Veuhds  a  few  miles  above  Intenunna,  and  dis- 
charges their  combined  waters  into  the  Tiber,  a  few 
miles  above  Ocriculum  ;  and  the  Anio,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  at  Antemnae,  3  miles  above  Borne. 
These  are  the  only  sfBuents  of  the  Tiber  of  any  geo- 
graphical importance,  but  among  its  minor  tributa- 
ries, the  Alua  on  its  left  bank,  a  few  miles  above 
tbe  Aoio,  and  the  Crkhera  on  the  right,  are  names 
of  historical  celebrity,  though  very  trifling  streams, 
tlie  identification  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain. 
[See  the  respective  articles.]  Two  other  streams  of 
less  note,  which  descend  from  .the  land  of  the  Sabines 
and  fall  into  tbe  Tiber  between  Ocricnlnm  and  Erc- 
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turn,  tn,  Uw  Hiuella  (Aia)  tai  the  FARFAitus 
or  Fabaru  (Far/a). 

The  Tiber  ia  anqiiMtiaiiabl;,  in  a  meralj  geo- 
Kimphical  paint  of  vi«w,  tlia  mart  impoctsnt  rirer  of 
Coitnl  Italy,  bat  it<  gnMt  oelcbritj  ii  derind  fram 
it!  Sowing  oDiiar  the  walls  of  Borne,  or  rather  tfarDogh 
the  heart  of  the  city,  after  thia  had  attained  to  ita 
fiill  eztmaioD.  The  detailed  aeconnt  of  the  riTcr  in 
tliia  put  of  ita  caniae  mnat  be  aooght  in  the  article 
BoMa :  we  need  here  only  mention  that  after  flow- 
ing nnder  the  Uihrian  Bridge  [Pons  Miltids  or 
MiiLvius]  the  rirer  makea  ■  considerable  bend  to 
the  W.  u  aa  to  apprtach  the  foot  of  the  Vatican 
hilla,  and  leave,  on  the  other  side,  between  its  left 
bank  and  the  neareet  ridge  of  hills,  a  broad  tract  of 
plain,  earlj  known  as  the  Campos  Martins,  the 
whole  of  which  was  erentnally  included  within  the 
imperial  dtjr.  A  short  distance  lower  down,  bot 
■•ill  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  its  stream  was  di- 
Tided  into  two  bj  an  island  known  as  the  Ihsitla 
TiBKBUfA,  and  reported  by  traditian  to  have  been 
formed  by  alluTial  arfninnlations  within  the  period 
of  Soman  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
only  island  cf  any  considemtigo  in  the  whole  coarse 
of  the  riTer.  with  the  eiceptioo  of  that  called  the 
iHSDLa  Sacra,  at  its  roontb,  formed  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  riTer,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  of  late 
growth,  and  in  great  part  of  artificial  formation. 

The  Tiber  was  at  sjl  tinwi,  like  mart  rivers  which 
an  (applied  principally  by  moontain  stnams,  a 
torUd,  rapid,  and  irregular  liver,  tliat  must  always 
haTe  preeented  coouderable  difficulties  to  navigation. 
The  yellow  and  muddy  hue  of  its  turbid  waters  is  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  ("  flavum  Ti- 
berim,"  Hor.  Cona.  i.  2. 13;"suociungargiteflavo,'' 
Virg.  Am.  iz.  816;  &c.),  and  tlie  truth  of  Vir^'s 
deacriptioD,"  Vortidbusrapidiset  multa  flavns  arena," 
(^ea.  viL  31),  most  be  bmiliar  to  every  one  who  has 
visited  Bome.  In  the  npper  part  of  ita  course,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  river  was  with  difficulty 
navigable,  even  for  small  boats  ;  nor  did  its  first 
tributaries,  the  Tinia  and  Clanis  contribute  mneh  to 
its  bdlities  in  thia  respect,  thoogh  their  waters  were 
■rtifidally  dammed  up,  and  let  off  from  time  to  time 
in  nrder  to  augment  the  main  stream.  (Plin.  ill.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  from  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
Nar,  the  Tiber  became  navigable  for  larger  vessels, 
and  even  from  an  early  period  extensive  supplies  of 
variotis  kinds  were  brought  down  the  river  to 
Borne.  (Liv.  iL  34,  v.  54;  Cie.  Je  Stp.  ii.  S; 
&c)  In  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  ci^ 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  of  conns  enor. 
moosly  increased  ;  and  vast  supplies  of  timber, 
stone,  and  other  materials  for  building,  as  well  as 
com  and  provisions,  were  continually  introduced  by 
means  of  the  river  and  its  tribatariea.  (Strab.  ▼. 
p.  235.)  Cora  was  brought  down  the  Tiber  even 
from  the  nngbboorboodof  Tifernnm,  when  the  npper 
part  of  the  stream  was  navigable.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.) 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  lised  as  an  ordinary  mode 
of  travelling,  as  we  ara  told  that  in  A.  d.  20,  Piso, 
the  muiderer  of  Gennanicns,  proceeded  from  Namia 
to  Bome  by  descending  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber.  (Toe. 
Ann.  iii.  9.)  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  navi- 
gated by  boats  of  large  size  as  far  as  the  confluence 
of  the  A'ero,  and  small  steamers  ascend  as  far  as 
Borghetto,  a  few  miles  from  Otricoli. 

But  it  was  from  Rome  itself  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  27  miles  by  the  river  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  the  most  importanL 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  in  this  part  of  its  course  na- 
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Tigable  for  the  largest  vesseb  ("  qaialibet  nii|ii. 
mm  navinm  ex  Italomari  ca]iax'),iali>beciaiE; 
the  receptacle  of  merchandise  fitsn  nor  pnti^lia 
world.  The  latter  statement  nuj  be  ndiir  tl. 
mitted;  bnt  the  former  is  cslcslsted  to  astoiiih ei 
one  acquainted  with  the  river  in  iti  jnsni  ateim 
yet  it  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  distisct  ititena! 
of  Stiabo(v.  p.  232X  that  the  lai^c^ifiar- 
chant  vessels  used  to  ride  at  anelw  is  Usofau 
off  the  month  of  the  river,  until  they  lai  in 
lightened  of  a  part  of  their  caijoes,  irhich  t»  k. 
charged  into  barges,  and  afuiwsrdt  pmacs  ; 
the  river  to  Rome.  Dionysius  girei  the  sxair- 
connt,  with  the  exceptim  tlist  vessels  whida- 
oeeded  3000  amphorae  in  burden  wen  raiUt  > 
enter  the  river  at  all,  and  forced  totendtlieii  cxfB 
up  by  barges.  (Diooys.  iii.  44.)  But  ill  liasc 
rowing  vessels,  not  excepting  the  lii!;»i  ^  « 
war,  were  able  to  ascend  the  river  {Ii.);  sadlb 
we  find  the  yotmger  Cato  on  his  letnni  fionCnns 
proceeding  at  once  in  his  galley  to  the  Kinliami 
the  walls  of  Bome.  (Plut  Cot  JfK  39.)  l< 
learn  also  from  Livy  that  the  ship  of  m  >bi 
had  been  taken  from  Perseos  king  if  Umka. 
though  of  tmusual  size  ("  innsitatis  lute  ra^ 
dinis"),  were  carried  nptheriverasbrsstbeCu^ 
Martins  (Liv.  xlr.  42) ;  and  ores  the  gpaiic  wl 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  bringis;  llx  i^ 
that  was  set  op  in  the  Ciicns  Hszimis,  «es  dile°^ 
ascend  as  far  as  the  Viens  Alexsndii,  viiim  ^^ 
miles  of  Bome  (Ammian.  xviL  4.  §  14).  Tleoi! 
difficulties  that  impeded  the  navifstin  gf  lis  en 
in  the  time  of  Stiabo  were  caused  by  iu  on  «>••■ 
lations  at  its  mouth,  which  had  destiorel  tbi  fHi 
Ostia.  These  were  afterwards  in  gnat  waan^ 
moved  by  the  ccnstruction  of  sn  siti&ialpiit.iu: 
the  PoRTcs  Aoorarn,  eommeneed  bj  Clmdia* 
enUrged  by  Tnjan,  which  conmnuiiittd  tf  c 
artificial  canal  or  arm  with  the  main  stitiiii'  li' 
river.  (The  histoij  of  theas  wmta,  md  Ibetiics 
which  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  nndwaeot  ic  w"- 
qnenoe,  are  fully  given  in  the  srticle  Osm.)  '* 
importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  I%etn* 
the  formation  of  distinct  bodies  or  cocpnt>«  3 
connection  with  it,  called  Karicnlsiii  »«^  J^ 
cularii,  both  of  which  are  frequently  moitieoid  J 
inscriptions  of  imperial  times  (Preller,  p.  '*')' 

Another  dissdvanUge  under  which  iJx  nc 
laboured,  in  common  with  most  riwrs  if  i"*^ 
origin,  aieee  fircen  the  frequent  inuxltiiisto'H 
it  was  subject.  These  appear  to  hsra  iiee»«  = 
all  ages  of  the  Bonun  histoiy ;  bnt  tbe  a^^''' 
corded  is  in  B.a  241,  immediately  sfler  the  tisi< 
the  first  Punic  War  (OrtB.  iv.  11),  wbidi  is«^ 
have  swept  away  all  the  bouses  snl  boik^'' 
Bome  in  the  lower  part  of  thedly.  Ssi^'^ 
tions,  which  did  more  or  less  dsmsge  l»  i«<^ 
are  recorded  by  Livy  in  B.  a  21S,  2(fi,  W 
again  in  192  and  189  (Liv.  xxiv.  9,xu.S'*. 
9,  21,  xxxviii.  28)  and  there,  is  little  ^^'^^ 
is  only  firum  the  loss  of  the  detsiled  taaltj» 
do  not  hear  again  of  the  occurrence  of  "j™*^ 
strophes  tiU  near  the  cloee  of  the  Sefa^A-  '» 
we  find  a  great  inundation  of  the  Tiber  i*<»- 
taking  place  in  b.  a  54  (Dion  C«»-  i»*..'.f 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (td  d  f'-'-^^ 
and  several  similar  inundations  are  k»«  ''" 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Augustas,  in  B-^.''' 
and  22,  of  which  the  first  is  ptobsbl;  thiul-^ 
to  by  Horace  in  a  well  known  odi  (H»  '■'r;; 
2.  18;  Orell.  £mun.  ad  Lc;IAb  Ciss.!"  :^ 
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S3,  Et.  I.)  Great  attention  was  heaUmei  hj  An- 
gustos  npon  the  subject,  and  he  first  institated 
magistrates  irith  the  title  of  Curatores  Tiberis, 
whose  special  duty  was  to  endeavoar  to  restrain  the 
river  within  dae  bounds,  to  preserve  the  embank- 
ments, &c.  (SueL  Oct  37.)  These  officers  received 
increased  powers  under  Tiberius,  and  continued 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire.  We  frequently 
meet  with  mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  "  Curatores 
alvei  Tiberis  et  ripanun,"  and  the  office  seems  to 
Lave  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  in 
the  sUte.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14:  Orell.  Itucr.  1172, 
2284,  &c.;  Gmter,  Itucr.  pp.  197,  198.)  Bat  it  is 
evident  that  all  their  efibrts  were  ine^tnal.  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  so  serious  was  the  mischief 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  A.  o.  15  that  it  was 
proposed  in  the  senate  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the 
waters  by  diverting  some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  stream,  such  as  the  Nar,  Velinns  and  Clanis. 
(Tac.  Aim.  i.  76  ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  14.)  This 
plan  was,  however,  abandoned  as  impracticable ; 
and  in  A.  o.  69  another  inundation  took  place, 
which  appears  to  have  caused  still  more  damage 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it  (Tac.  But.  i.  86). 
It  is  strange  that  in  face  of  the>e  facts  Pliny 
nhonld  assert  that  the  Tiber  was  so  confined  within 
artificial  banks  as  to  have  very  little  power  of  ont- 
break,  and  that  its  intindations  were  rather  snbjects 
of  superstitious  alarm  than  formidable  in  themselves. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  During  the  later  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire indeed  we  hear  but  little  of  such  outbreaks  of  the 
Tiber,  but  this  is  very  probably  owing  only  to  the 
scanty  nature  of  our  records.  One  great  inundation 
is,  however,  recorded  as  doing  great  mischief  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  another  in  that  of  Macrinos,  and  a 
third  in  that  of  Valerian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  2S ; 
Vict.  Cats.  34,  Epit.  13.)  One  of  the  mnet  de- 
stmctive  of  all  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  A.D. 
590,  which  added  to  the  various  calamities  that  at 
tliat  time  almost  overwhelmed  the  city.  (^But. 
ifiiceU.  xviii.  p.  583 ;  Qng.  Turon,  z.  1.)  At  the 
present  day  the  lower  parts  of  Rome  are  still  freqnently 
flooded  by  the  river,  for  though  the  soil  of  these  parts 
of  the  city  has  onquestions^ly  been  raised,  in  some 
places  many  feet,  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  has  un- 
doubtedly been  also  elevated,  though  probably  in  a 
less  degree.  The  whole  subject  of  the  inundations 
and  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  measures 
taken  in  ancient  times  in  connection  with  them,  is 
fully  illostrated  by  Preller  in  an  article  entitled 
Rom  und  tkr  Tiber  in  the  Berichie  der  SSiduuchm 
GadUcha/t  for  1848  and  1849. 

The  Tiber  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times 
>ccasionally  frozen, at  least  partially;  a  circumstance 
:o  which  the  Latin  poets  repeatedly  allude.  But  we 
nnst  not  construe  their  rhetorit^  expressions  too 
itrictly;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  in  which 
Livy  notices  its  being  frozen  over  in  the  extraor- 
linary  winter  of  B.  c.  398,  that  such  an  occurrence 
vas  of  extreme  rarity.  ("  Insignis  annas  hieme  gelida 
ic  nivosa  fait,  adeo  at  vise  clausae,  Tiberis  innavi- 
;abilis  fuerit,  Li  v.  v.  13.)  St.  Angnstin  also  alludes 
0  such  a  winter  (apparently  the  same  noti<s«d  by 
Livy),  "  ut  Tiberis  quuqne  ghicie  dnraretur,"  as  a 
hiiig  nnbeard  of  in  his  times.  (Angnstin,  Cm.  Dei, 
iL  17.) 

It  was  a  tradition  generally  recrived  among  the 
;!omans  that  the  Tiber  had  been  originally  called 
Ubnla ;  and  that  it  changed  its  name  in  consequence 
>f  Tiberinos,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba, 
laving  been  drowned  in  its  waters.   (Liv.  i.  3 ;  Dionys. 
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i.  71 J  Vict.  Orig.  G.  Rom.  18.)  Virgil,  however, 
who  calls  the  king  Tliybris,  assigns  him  to  an  earlier 
period,  prior  t»  the  landing  of  Aeneas  (^Aen.  viii. 
.330).  Hence  the  river  is  not  nnfrequently  called  by 
the  Roman  poets  Albnla.  (Sil.  Ital.  vi.  391,  viii. 
455,  &c.)  It  had  naturally  its  tutelary  dirini^  or 
river-god,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  nga- 
larly  invoked  in  their  prayers  by  the  augurs  nnder 
the  name  of  Tiberinus  (Cic  tk  N.  D.  iii.  20).  He 
is  frequently  introduced  by  the  Roman  poets  as 
"  pater  Tiberinus"  (Enn.  Ana.  i.  p.  43;  Virg.  .^en. 
\-iii.  31,  72;  &C.)  [E.  H.B.] 

TIBIGENSE  OPPIDUM,  a  town  in  Africa 
Propria,  apparently  the  Thigiba  (ei^iea)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  3.  §  29;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4).     [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBILIS,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  54 
miles  from  Cirta  having  hot  mineral  springs 
(Aquae  Tibilitanae)  (August.  Ep.  128  :  /tin.  Ant, 
p.  42),  commonly  identified  with  Hammam  Maka- 
(m  in  the  mountains  near  the  river  SeUxmue ;  but, 
according  to  D'Avesac  and  the  map  of  the  province 
of  Constantino  (Par.  1837),  it  is  Hammmm-tU 
Berda,  somewhat  more  to  the  N.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISCUM  (TlSuritov,  Ptol.  ui.  8.  §  10),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  on  the  river  Tibiscus.  By  the  Geogr.  Rav, 
it  is  called  Tibis  (iv.  14),  and  in  the  Tab.  Peut. 
Tiviscmn.  Its  ruins  exist  at  Kaveirtm,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Temesz  (Tibiscus)  and  Biitra  (cf. 
Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  616).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISCUS  {TieuTKos,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  I),  a  tributary 
river  of  the  Danube  in  Dacia.  We  also  find  it  called 
Tibissus  (/njcr.  Grut.  p.  448.  3)  and  Tibisia  (Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  1 4).  Several  authors  identify  it  with  tlie 
Tisianns  or  Tysia  (the  modem  Tkaai),  with  which, 
indeed,  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  confounded  it,  as  he 
does  not  mention  tlie  latter  (Mannert,  iv.  p.  203; 
Sickler,  i.  p.  196;  cf.  Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  603).  But 
Forbiger,  after  Reichard,  identifies  it  with  the  Te- 
mat}  bis  grounds  for  that  opinion  being  that  Jor- 
nandes  (^Get  c.  34)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(L  e.)  mention  the  Tysia  and  Tibisia  as  two  distinct 
riven,  and  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ti- 
biscum  appears  to  point  to  the  Donetz  (^Handb.  d. 
alt.  Geogr.  iii.  p.  1103,  note).  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pathissus  of  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  25)  and  Parthiscns 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  13.  §  4)  are  tlie 
same  river,  though  some  identify  them  with  the 
Tisianns.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISIS  (Tleiiris),  a  largo  liver  of  Scythia, 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  rising  in  Mt.  Haemus, 
and  flowing  into  the  Maris  (iv.  49).  It  is  identified 
by  some  with  the  Kara  Low. 

TIBULA  (TiSauAo,  Ptol.),  a  town  of  Sardinia, 
near  the  N.  extrenuty  of  the  island,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  customary  landing-place  for  travel- 
lers coming  from  Corsica;  for  wluch  reason  the 
Itineraries  give  no  less  than  foor  lines  of  route,  taking 
their  depeitnre  from  Tibala  as  a  starting-point. 
(/(ra.  Ant  pp.  78 — 83.)  It  is  very  unfortunate 
therefore  that  its  poeitiou  is  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. That  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy  would 
place  it  on  the  site  of  Caetel  Sardo  on  the  K.  coast 
of  the  island,  and  only  about  1 8  miles  from  Porto 
Torres,  but  this  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
statements  of  the  Itineraries,  and  must  certainly 
be  erroneoos.  Indeed  Ptolemy  himself  places  the 
Tibnlates,  or  Tibulatii  (TiSovXetrioi),  who  must 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  island  (Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§  6),  and  all  the  data  derived  from  the  Itineraries 
concur  in  the  same  result.     The  most  probable  pcd- 
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tioQ  in,  theKfore,  that  usigned  it  by  De  U  Marmora, 
who  fixes  it  on  the  port  or  amall  bajr  called  Porto 
dt  Lmtgo  Sardo,  almoat  cloae  to  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  island,  the  Errebantiain  Pnm.  of 
Ptolemy.  (De  la  Haimora,  Koy.  en  Sardaigtte, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  421^-432,  when  the  whole  qoation  is 
fnlly  examined  and  discnaaed.)  [E.  U.  B.J 

TIBUR  (4  Titovptmr  or  TiCaii)i4rM'  rnUtr, 
Poljb.  Ti.  14 ;  T&  Ti<aupa,  Strab.  t.  p.  238 ;  rh  Titoip, 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  58;  4  Tltvfit,  Steph.  B.  p.  564: 
£tk.  Tiburs,  Lit.  vii.  9 ;  Virg.  Atn.  xi.  757;  Uor. 
&  i.  6.  108;  Tac.  Ann.  xit.  22,  &c;  Tibartinns, 
Cic  nU.  V.  7;  Prop.  ir.  7.  83;  Plin.  JSp.  viL  29, 
&c;  Tibnnins,  StsL  Sib).  L  3.  74;  Propi  iii.  22, 
83:  now  Tteoli),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Latinm,  seated  on  the  Anio,  to  the  NE.  of  Some, 
from  which  it  was  distant  SO  Roman  miles  (_ltm. 
Ah*,  p.  309;  cf.  Mart.  iv.  5";  Frocop.  B.  G.  ii.  4). 
Tibor  lies  on  an  offshoot  or  spar  thrown  out  from 
the  northern  side  of  what  is  now  called  Monte 
RipoU,  at  a  lerel  of  between  800  and  900  feet  abore 
the  sea.  This  ledfre  extends  across  the  bed  of  the 
Anio  to  J/onte  CatUlo  on  its  north  bank,  thus  form- 
ing a  natural  barrier  over  which  the  river  leaps 
into  the  valley  below,  from  a  height  of  about  80 
feet,  and  funns  the  celebrated  waterfall  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  (Strab. 
I  e. ;  Dionys.  H.  t.  37 ;  Hor.  OdL  L  7.  13,  &&). 
The  town  by  principally  on  the  cliff  on  the  left 
or  Boothem  bank,  when  it  is  half  enciided  by 
the  Anio.  It  is  probable  that  at  •  remote  period 
the  waterfall  was  lower  down  the  river  than  it  is  at 
present,  since  there  are  tokens  that  the  stream  once 
washed  the  substructions  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  round  temple  is  built;  especially  a  broken  wheel 
embedded  in  the  cliff  at  a  heif;ht  of  ISO  feet  above 
the  abyss  called  the  Grotto  o/Neptme.  The  awful 
catastrophe  In  A.  D.  105  recorded  by  the  yoonger 
Pliny  (£p.TiiL  17),  when  the  Anio  bant  its  banks 
and  carried  away  whole  masses  of  rock — montet  be 
calls  them  —  with  the  groves  and  buildings  apori 
them,  mnat  have  produced  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  falL  We  may  gather,  from 
some  descriptions  in  Propertins  (iii.  16.  4)  and 
Statins  {SUv.  i.  3.  73),  that  previously  to  tliat  event 
the  Anio  leaped  indeed  from  a  high  rock,  bat  that  its 
fall  was  broken  towards  its  lower  part  by  projecting 
ledges,  which  caused  it  to  form  small  lakes  or  pools. 
From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  cataract  probably  re- 
mained mnch  in  the  same  state  down  to  the  year 
1826,  when  the  river  again  swept  away  a  nnmber 
of  houses  on  the  left  bank,  and  thivateiwd  so  mnch 
danger  to  the  rest  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divert  its  coarse  by  fonning  a  tunnel  for  its  waters 
throagh  M<ml»  CatiUo  on  the  right  bank.  This 
alteration  spoiled  the  romantic  points  of  view  on  the 
side  of  the  grottoes  of  Meptnne  and  the  Sirens:  bat 
the  fall  is  still  a  very  fine  one.  Scarcely  inferior  to 
it  in  pictaresqne  beauty  an  the  numerous  small 
cascades,  called  Caieatdk,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town.  Theta  an  formed  by  water  diverted  from 
the  Anio  for  the  supply  of  varioas  manufactories, 
which,  after  passing  through  the  town,  seeks  its 
fbraier  channel  by  precipitating  itself  over  the  rock 
in  several  small  streams  near  what  is  commonly 
called  the  villa  of  Maecenas.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  view  of  these  cascsdes  from  the  declivities 
of  Monte  Pachiavatore,  whence  the  eye  ranges  over 
I  be  whole  of  the  Campagna,  with  Borne  in  the  dis- 
tant background. 

The  cmintry  around  Tibur  was  not  very  fertile 
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in  grain;  bat  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fnut-tnsul 
orchards  ("  pomoei  Tiburis  arva,"  C<>l£JLi.(.34', 
ed.  Lugd  1548;  cf.  Propert  iv.  7.  81:  "Paxil 
Anio  qua  spumifer  incnbai  arvis*'),  and  e^cdai^lr 
its  grapes  and  figs  (Plin.  xiv.  4.  >.  7,  n.  19)  te 
stone,  now  called  trarerlmo,  wu  nicli  wd  u 
Rome  for  building,  whither  it  was  cii>ilT  coon^ 
by  means  of  the  Anio,  which  became  nan^sble  it 
Tibur  (Strab. /.  c).  Vast  remains  of  indent  ijauiis 
may  still  be  seen  on  tlie  banks  of  that  rim  (XiUf, 
Viaggio  AnL  i.  112).  Of  this  mitoial  nt  atr  ^ 
structed  two  of  the  largest  edifices  in  the  xtU,  it 
Coloeseam  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  a 
of  Tibur  was  healthy  and  bracing,  sod  lliii  nsax 
of  the  racommendatioos,  together  with  its  besstiii 
scenery,  which  made  it  a  fsToorite  ntiianstoflit 
wealthy  Romans.  Besides  its  sslubrity,  the  bi  n 
said  to  possess  the  peculiar  propeity  of  bksdist 
ivory  (Sil.  It.  xii.  229;  Hart  viiL  28.  IS).  Ti» 
was  also  famed  for  its  pottery  (Sen.  Ef.  119) 

The  foundation  of  Tibur  was  long  uiericr  to  tkt 
of  Dome  (Plin.  xn.  87).  Acconliiig  to  Diaraa 
of  Halicamsssos  (i.  16),  it  was  one  of  tbe  cie 
founded  by  the  Sicali  when  they  bad  possissiia  i 
Italy ;  in  proof  of  which  statement  be  tiivs  tk 
fact  that  in  his  own  time  part  of  the  tnn  ns  ^ 
called  Sicelion  ;  a  najne  which  would  ila)  iii£(i.*c 
its  having  been  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  tint  [s^ 
Another  legend  affirmed  that  the  Siculi  sm  s- 
pelled  by  Tiburtus,  Coras  and  CatiUiBn.,8Xi^ 
Catillns  L  The  last  was  the  son  of  Amphiua, 
the  celebrated  Theban  king  and  propliel.  >t'i>^ 
rished  about  a  century  before  the  Troju  Wir.  Ci- 
tillui  migrated  to  Italy  in  ooneeqnesce  if  i  nt 
sacnun.  Tiburtus,  or  Tibomns,  the  eldest  i  ^ 
three  sons,  became  the  eponymous  hen  of  tlie  bvH 
founded  city  ;  for  soch  it  may  be  called,  siM  <1< 
Siculi  dwelt  only  in  unwalled  tons,  vfaicb  "^ 
subsequently  fortified  by  the  Greek  colcmiElx'I^'?' 
According  to  Cato's  Tertian  of  the  legend,  Tte 
was  founded  by  Catillas,  an  g&er  of  £":<<' 
(Soiin.  L  2).  From  these  accomits  v<  rat  >i 
all  events  infer  tlie  high  antiquity  of  Tiber.  ^ 
story  of  its  Greek  origin  was  very  generallj  tdifO' 
by  the  Roman  poets,  whence  we  find  it  deagasd 
as  the  "  moenia  Catili "  by  Horace  (M  i.  18.  i;  li 
lb.  ii.  6.  5;  Virg.  .^eii.  vii.  670;  Or.  FeA'ti-'X 
Amor.  iii.  6.  45;  Stat.  50).  L  S.  74 :  SL '^ j- 
225,  viiL  364).  Tibnr  possessed  a  snail  sonant 
ing  territory,  the  limits  of  which,  howem, « <" 
unable  to  fix,  all  that  we  know  respectii^  it  ^es 
that  the  towns  of  Empulam  and  Ssssala,  beais 
one  or  two  others,  at  one  time  belcoged  to  il.  Bu 
these  places  lay  in  what  is  called  the  VeUt  i^ 
Ham,  to  the  ME.  of  the  town,  the  nanie  of  shid  ^ 
probably  connected  with  the  Sicehon  of  Diocn^ 
Empulum  is  identified  with  the  praaent  iwpf^ 
a  place  about  4  milea  distant  from  Tibnr.  !*^ 
piTibably  Uy  2  or  3  miles  beyond  Empahm,  >>  ^ 
same  direction.  The  boundary  between  the  '^' 
tine  territory  and  that  of  the  Sabises  was  nijf- 
certain.  Augustas  adopted  the  Anio  as  the  lidj 
yet  considerable  nncertaicty  seems  to  hive  p"**' 
even  snbseqaently  to  the  assumption  rf  th«t  bnaa?' 
Thus  acconiiug  to  Tacitns  (Aim.  xiv.  22),  tta  ««• 
tory  of  Tibnr  extended  beyond  the  Anio,  ii>d  i> 
eluded  Sublaqneum,  the  modem  SMaeo,  »ii^  » 
commonly  assigned  to  the  AeqnL  Ori^Uj  '"^ 
with  ita  territoiy  seems  to  have  bekoged  to  la 
Sabinea.  Pliny  ennmerates  Tibur  among  tit  51* 
towns  (iii.  12.8.  17). 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  histoiy  of  Tibar  except 
in  connection  with  that  of  Rome.     The  firet  occuion 
on  which  we  find  it  mentioned  is  in  the  tine  of  the 
deceniTinte,  b.  c.  446,   when  M.   Clandina,  the 
infamooa  tool  of  the  decemrir  Appioa,  went  into 
exile  there  (Lir.  iii.  58).     It  doee  not  appear,  bow- 
CTer,  as  taking  enj  active  part  in  affiun  till  b.  c. 
S57 ;  in  which  year  the  Tiburtinea  ehnt  their  gates 
against  the  Boman  oonsnla  G.   Salpicina  and  C. 
Licinios  Calms,  who  were  retoniiog  from  a  snoceee- 
fol  expedition  against  the  Hemioi.    There  *ppear 
to  have  been   prerions    disputes  and    compluota 
between  the  Tibortines  and  Romans,  and  the  latter 
seized  Uie  opportnnitj  to  declare  war  (Ut,  vil  B). 
Bnt  hoatilities  were  snapended  for  a  time  b;  an 
inconion  of  the  Gaols,  who  crossed  the  Anio  and 
advanced  to  within  3  miles  of  Rome.     This  in- 
vaiion  of  the   Gaols  was  assisted   by  the  Tibor- 
tines ;    and   thereibre,  after  the    barbarians    had 
been  repolsed  by  the  prodigieos  valonr  of  Hanlios 
Torqoatus,  the  consul  C.  Poetelina  was  sent  against 
them  with  an  anny  in  the  following  year.    Bat  the 
Gaols  ntoned  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tibortines; 
•nd,  to  meet  this  emergency,  Q.  Serrilins  Ahala  was 
named  dictator.     The  Gauls  again  advanced  dose 
to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  a  gnat  battle  was  fought 
JQst  outside  the  Porta  CoUina,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  citizens.    After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  bar- 
barians were  defeated  and  fled  to  Tibor  for  refnga. 
Here  they  wen  intercepted  by  the  consul  Poctelios, 
who  drove  them  into  the  dty,  as  well  as  the  Tibor- 
tines who  had  come  to  their  aid.     For  this  achieve- 
ment a  triumph  was  awarded  to  Poetelios,  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  Fatti  Capitolmi  as  well  as 
by  Livy.     This  triumph,  however,  excited  the  ridi- 
enle  of  the  Tiburtinea,  who  denied  that  the  Romans 
bad  ever  met  them  in  a  fair  and  open  field:  and  in 
order  to  wipe  out  this  afiront,  they  made,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  nocturnal  attempt  Upon  Rome  itself. 
Bat  when  day  dawned  and  two  armies,  led  by  the 
two  consnis,  marched  oot  against  them  from  diffe- 
rent gatee,  they  wen  scarcely  able  to  sostain  the 
Srst  charge  of  the  Romans  (Liv.  viL  II,  IS).     Yet 
he  war  continued  for  several  yean.     In  B.  o.  350, 
ilie  consul   M.   Popilios  Laenas  devastated  their 
srritory  (ii.  17),  and  in  the  following  year  Valerias 
Poplicola  took  Empulum,  one  of  their  dependent 
iities  {ib.  18;  ef.  Ehfuldh).     Sassula  also  yielded 
n  348  to  the  arms  of  M.  Fabius  Ambostos;  and 
lie  Tibortines  would  have  loet  all  the  rest  of  their 
«rritory  had  they  not  laid  down  their  arms  and 
nbmittad  to  the  Roman  consul     The  triumph  of 
•"abios  is  recorded  in  the /Vuh' and  bylivy(ti.  19). 
f et  a  few  yean  later  we  find  the  Hbnrtines  joining 
he  Latin  league  against  the  Romans ;  and   even 
ifter  the  overthrow  of  the  Latins  they  allied  them- 
elves  with  the  Praenestini  and  Velitemi  to  defend 
'edom  (Id.  viii.  13).     In  b.  o.  335,  the  oonsol  L. 
''arins  Camillas,  attackrd  and  completely  defsated 
hem  tinder  the  walls  of  that  place,  in  spite  of  a 
ortie  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  took  the  town  by 
scalode.     All  Latiom  was  now  subdued,  and  we 
o  not  again  hear  of  the  Tiburtuies  taking  up  arms 
gainst  Borne  (ti.  13).     For  this  exploit  Camillos 
ot  only  obtained  a  triomph,  bot  also  an  eqoestrian 
tatoe  in  the  forom,  a  rare  honour  in  that  age.     In 
\m   Senatosconsnltam  subsequently  drawn  up  for 
le  settlement  of  Ladnm,  Tibur  and  Fraeneste  were 
nsted  with  more  severity  than  the  other  cities, 
ccept  Velitnd     They  wen  deprived  of  part  of 
leir    territory,    and    wen    not    admitted    to   the 
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Roman  fianchisa  like  the  rest  The  cause  of  this 
severity  was  not  their  recent  insurrection,  the  goilt 
of  which  they  sbsred  with  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
dties,  but  their  having  formerly  joined  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Gauls  {ib.  14).  Thus  Tibnr  »• 
mained  nominally  tne  and  independent,  so  that  Ronun 
exiles  might  resort  to  it  (Polyb.  vi.  14).  Hence  we 
find  the  tibiciues  taking  refuge  then  when  tliey 
fled  from  the  rigour  of  the  oenson  (b.  c.  SIO), 
who  bad  deprived  them  of  the  good  dinnera  which 
they  wen  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter;  an  event  mon  important  than  at  fint  sight 
it  might  seem  to  be,  since,  without  the  tibidnes, 
neither  sacrifices,  nor  several  other  important  cere- 
monies, coald  be  performed  at  Rome,  On  this  occa- 
sion the  rights  of  the  Tibortines  were  respected. 
The  senaton  sent  ambassadora  to  them  as  to  an 
independent  dty,  to  request  thdr  assistance  in  pro- 
curing the  return  of  the  fugitives.  The  Tibortines, 
like  able  diplomatists,  took  the  pipers  by  their  weak 
side.  Th^  invited  them  to  dinner  and  made  them 
dronk,  and  during  the  night  carted  them  in  waggons 
to  Rome,  so  that  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning 
sober,  they  found  themselves  in  the  Forum  (Liv.  ix. 
30).  The  story  is  also  told  by  Ovid  with  his  usnal 
felidty  (JVut.  vi.  665,  sqq.).  Other  instances 
might  be  adduced  in  which  Tibur  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  afibrding  an  asylum.  That  of  M.  CUudins, 
before  alluded  to,  was  of  course  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  Latium  by  the  Romans;  bnt  we  find  Cinna 
taking  refiige  at  Tibnr  after  the  murder  of  Caesar 
(Appb  B.  C.  i.  65)  :  and  Ovid  (ex  Ponto,  i.  S, 
81,  sq.)  notes  it  as  the  moat  distant  land  of  exile 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

It  was  at  Tibur  that  Sypbax,  king  of  Nnmidia, 
expired,  in  B.  o.  201,  two  yeare  alter  being  captured 
in  Africa.  He  had  been  brought  thither  from  Alba, 
and  was  destined  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Sdpio;  a 
homiliation  which  he  escaped  by  his  death  (Liv.  xxx. 
45).  Some  centuries  later  Tibur  received  a  mora 
interesting  captive,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Zenobia.  The  former  queen  of  the  East  resided  near 
the  villa  of  Hadrian,  in  the  unostentatious  manner 
of  a  Roman  matron;  and  at  the  time  when  Trebel- 
lias  Pollio  wrote  ber  history,  the  estate  still  bore  her 
name.     (Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  26.) 

In  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome  is  preserved  a 
bronze  tablet  on  which  is  engraved  the  ibllowing 
fragment  of  a  Senatnsconsultom :  Proptata  .  guod . 
teibamut  ,  ea  .  vol  .  merito  .  fxutro  .  facert  , 
wan  .  potmut .  neque  .  vot .  dignot  .  eue  ,  qua  . 
faarttU .  neque .  id ,  vobeit .  tuque .  re>  .  popUcae . 
vottrae  .  oiiUe  .  eue .  facere.  This  monument,  first 
acquired  by  Folvio  Otsini,  and  left  by  him  to  Cardinal 
Faraeee,  is  published  by  Grater  (/nscr.  ococxdx. 
12).  The  tenonr  seems  to  show  that  the  Tibor- 
tines had  been  aocosed  of  some  grave  ofience  from 
which  they  socceeded  in  exculpating  themselves; 
hot,  as  then  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription, varioos  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  occasion  of  it.  As  the  style  seems  to 
belong  to  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  ot 
Rome,  Nibby  (JHntond,  iii.  p^  172)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  docoment  refers  to  the  social  war  ;  that  the 
Tibortines  bad  deared  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
taking  part  in  that  league,  and  were  in  consequence 
admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  at  the  same  time 
with  many  other  Latin  and  Eti'nscan  cities.  This 
conjectnre  is  by  no  means  improbable.  If,  however, 
Tibor  received  tlie  franchise  before  the  dvil  wan 
of  Mariiu  and  Sulla,  the  latter  must  have  taken 
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it  tiny  when  he  dtprired  th«  mt  of  the  mani- 
eipal  eitio  of  it,  with  ti>»  exceptioD  of  Aiu|^i« 
(Oie.  pro  Dom.  30),  bat  it  wia  probably  reguned 
on  the  abdication  of  the  dictator.  The  traaenre 
depoaitad  at  Tibor  in  the  temple  of  Herealea  wa> 
appropriated  bj  OctaTian  during  hia  war  againat 
Lndoa  Antonioa,  when  ao  manj  other  templea 
ware  plnndered  at  Bome  and  in  it*  neighboorhood. 
(App.  B.  C.  T.  S4.)  From  thi*  period  we  hare  no 
noticea  of  Tibar  till  the  tima  rf  the  Gothic  war 
in  the  6th  eentnir  of  oar  era.  Daring  the  aiege  of 
Borne  hj  Vitigea,  Beliarioa  placed  500  men  in  it, 
and  afterwarda  garriaoned  it  with  Iiaariana,  (Pro- 
oop.  B.  Q.  iL  4.)  Bat  under  hia  Booeeaaor  Totiia  a 
paftj  of  the  Tiborlinea  baring  introdaoed  the  Gothi 
«7  night  into  the  dtjr,  the  batman  fled,  and  the 
Ootha  mnrdend  many  of  the  inhabitant*  with  or- 
etunatanoea  of  great  eroelty  (/}.  iii.  10.)  Great  put 
or  the  cit7  mtut  hare  been  deatrojed  on  thi*  occaaion, 
ainn  it  appaan  farther  oo  (c  S4)  that  Totiia  having 
retired  to  Tiroli,  after  a  rain  attempt  upon  Bome, 
riboilt  the  ioftnaa. 

At  preaegt  tber*  anbot  few  trace*  of  the  boon* 
dariea  of  the  andent  dXy,  jret  there  are  certain 
point*  which,  according  to  Mibbj  (^Dintorm,  iii.  p. 
IM,  acq.),  enable  na  to  determine  the  coarae  of  the 
walla  with  aome  degree  of  accnracj,  and  thna  to  e>- 
timate  H*  circnrnference,  at  all  ertnta  daring  the 
time  of  ita  aobjeetioo  to  the  Bomaoa.  Tbeae  point* 
are  determined  paitlx  b^  tha  nator*  of  the  gioand, 
partly  bj  exiating  mnains,  and  partly  by  positiTe  tea- 
timony.  The  nature  of  the  ledge  apon  which  the  town 
ia  built  ahowa  that  the  walla  moat  hare  traversed 
tbe  edge  of  it  towarda  the  N.  and  E. ;  and  thi*  a»- 
aimiptiao  ia  confirmed  by  aome  remains.  The  two 
templea  oomtnonly  known  a*  thoe*  of  the  Sibyl  and 
of  Drnailla  in  the  quarter  called  Catro  Viten,  and 
the  erident  paios  taken  to  isolate  this  part,  indicate 
it  to  hare  been  the  ancieitt  acropolis  or  arx,  and 
probably  the  Sioelion  of  Diooyaias.  On  the  W.  the 
boundary  is  marked  by  some  lemaina  of  the  walls 
and  of  the  gate  opening  on  the  road  to  Bome.  On 
investigating  this  track,  we  find  that  it  inclined 
inwards  towarda  the  chnreh  of  the  Amaumala, 
leaving  oat  all  that  part  now  occnpied  by  the  Villa 
fEtte  and  ita  apportenancrs.  From  that  church  it 
proceeded  towarda  the  modem  gate  of  Santa  Croee 
and  the  citadel  built  by  Pope  Pius  II.  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Thenoe  to  the  Anio 
two  points  serve  to  fix  the  dinctiao  of  the  walla: 
first,  the  church  of  &  ClenutUe,  which  was  cer- 
tainly outside  of  them,  since,  according  to  the 
taatimony  of  Hara,  some  sepulchral  stones  were 
discovered  there;  aecood,  the  church  of  S  Vm- 
eemta,  wbich  vras  certainly  within  them,  as  vestiges 
of  ancient  baths  may  still  be  seen  at  that  spot. 
From  the  fortress  of  Pins  II.  the  wall  seems  to  have 
proceeded  in  an  ahnost  direct  Kne  to  the  Anio  be- 
tween the  church  of  &  Bartohmmeo  and  the  mo- 
dem gate  of  5.  Oiovamti.  It  did  not  extend  to  the 
ojqneite  bank,  as  a  amall  sepolchre  of  the  imperial 
times  has  recently  been  discovered  there,  at  the  spot 
where  the  tunnel  for  diverting  the  Anio  was  opened; 
where  also  were  found  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge. 
Thus  the  plan  of  the  city,  with  the  abatement  of 
aome  irregalarities,  formed  two  trapeziums  joined 
together  at  their  smallest  sides.  The  arx  also 
formed  a  trapezium  completely  isolated,  and  was 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge  on  the  same 
site  as  the  present  one  of  5.  Martmo.  The  cir- 
eamferenoe  of  the  city,  including  the  arx,  was  about 


TIBUS. 
SOOO  Bonan  feet,  or  1^  miles.  TheRmunsofjie 
wall  which  still  exist  are  of  three  difeest  epochs. 
The  rarest  and  most  ancient  oonaist  of  tiapeioidal 
masaes.  Others,  near  the  Porta  Romna  or  id 
Cotte,  an  of  opns  inoertum,  and  belong  to  the  time 
of  Solla.  The  gate  itsd^  thoogh  oompaeed  tl  qna- 
drilateral  maaam,  is  of  the' style  of  the  gates  of 
Bome  of  the  age  of  Jnstiman.  From  the  nature  of 
the  place  and  the  direction  cf  the  andent  roads, 
Tibar  mnst  have  had  five  gates ;  namely,  three  tiv 
waida  the  W.,  one  towards  the  &,  and  one  tovaids 
the  E.,  without  coaming  that  which  cenmnnitaud 
with  tlM  dtadel;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Se- 
atina,  where  tbe  aqueduct  called  Anio  Vetns  btga, 
their  names  are  unknown,  and  even  with  r^rd  ts 
that  the  reading  ia  doubtfol.     (Front.  Aq.  p  30.) 

The  ancient  remains  exiating  at  T^iaoii,  to  caS 
them  by  the  names  under  which  they  camuHiily 
pass,  are,  the  temple  and  portico  of  Hercules,  the 
temples  of  Vesta  and'Sibylla,  the  thermae  or  baths, 
the  two  bridgea  and  the  little  tomb  ivcently  disco- 
rared,  the  tempi*  of  Tnaaia,  the  rillas  cf  Mamwiaii, 
of  Varoa,  &c 

Tibnr  was  famed  for  the  wonhip  of  Hercules,  sod 
hoiee  the  epithet  of  Hercalean,  so  freqnentlT  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  Boman  poeu  (Prop.  iL  32.  5;  SL 
It.  ir.  SS4;  Hart.  L  13.  1,  Ate;  ef.  Stat  Silii.  iu. 
1.  jes.)  The  temple  of  that  demigod  at  Tibar  «a^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  vast  temple  of  Firtnne  at 
Praeneste,  the  most  remarkable  presented  by  anr 
dty  in  the  ndgboarhood  of  Bome.  Thas  Stiabo 
(He.)  mentions  the  Heradeum  and  the  wster&ll  s 
the  distinguishing  features  of  Tibor,  jnst  ss  h« 
alludea  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  as  the  principal 
object  at  Praeneste.  And  Juvenal  (xiv.  86.  eeij.) 
oensores  the  extrarsgance  of  Cetrcoina  in  boildiiig 
by  saying  that  his  rillaa  at  Tibar  and  Pnunau 
outdid  t^  &ne*  cf  Heresies  and  Fortone  at  those 
placea.  The  name  of  Heradeum  used  by  Stiabo  of 
the  f(H^ner,  as  well  as  the  term  rifupot  aj^ilied  to 
it  by  Stephanos  Byiantinu*,  show  that  it  embraced 
a  large  tract  cf  ground,  and  as  Augustus  is  said  t« 
have  frequently  administersd  justice  in  its  pntiaa 
(Suet.  OeL  72),  they  must  hare  been  of  ccmilenlik 
site.  It  poesosed  a  library,  which,  however,  in  the 
time  of  iba  Antoninea  appears  to  have  bllen  into 
decay.  (A.  Gell.  A^  A.  xix.  5.)  We  have  abeady 
seen  that  it  had  a  treasury.  There  was  also  so 
orade,  which,  Uke  that  at  Praeneste,  gave  nsfoaa 
by  means  of  sortes.  (Stat.  Silt.  L  3.  79.)  Soo« 
antiquaries  aeek  thia  vast  temple  behind  tbe  tri- 
bune of  the  present  cathedral,  where  there  an  sane 
lemains  of  a  circular  cella  oompoeed  of  maKriab 
of  a  riiomhddal  shape,  thus  marking  thi  tno- 
aition  in  the  mode  of  bnilding  which  took  ^loi 
abont  tbe  age  of  Angustns  from  the  opos  ioontiuB 
to  the  opus  reticulatum.  But  it  woold  be  diffieah 
to  r^ard  these  vestiges  ss  fonnhig  part  of  a  tarapk 
150  fiset  in  drcnmfaence;  nor  was  it  nsnal  toenct 
the  prindpal  Christian  cbnrch  on  the  fiiundatiaif  <f 
a  heathen  temple.  Mibby  therefore  (fliatui  at,  iii.  p. 
193),  after  a  careful  investigation,  and  a  compaiisca 
of  the  remains  at  Palatrina  with  those  of  the  so- 
called  villa  of  Maecenas  at  TtroU,  is  indined  to  R- 
gard  the  latter,  which  will  be  described  funher  oa, 
as  belonging  to  the  cdebiated  temple  of  Hemlt. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  were  several  ton- 
pies  to  that  deity  at  Tibur,  just  as  then  wen  » 
Rome.  Tbe  prindpal  oae  waa  donbtleK  that  dBli- 
cated  to  Hercniea  Victor  Tiburs;  but  there  was  aln 
one  cf  Hercules  Saxanus,  which  will  be  described  l<« 
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iind  bj;  and  the  remaifu  at  the  cathedral  majhave 
belonged  to  a  third.  It  i»  pretty  certain,  ho»ever, 
that  the  Forum  of  Tibnr  was  near  the  cathedral,  and 
occnpied  the  aite  of  the  preaent  Piajea  dell  Ormo 
and  its  environs,  as  appears  from  a  Bnll  of  Pope 
Benedict  VII.  in  the  year  978,  referred  to  by 
Ughelli  in  his  Italia  Sacra  (t.  L  p.  1306),  and  co- 
pied by  Marini  (_P<griri  Dyilomatiei,  p.  316).  In 
tiiis  Bull,  the  object  of  whi(^  was  to  determine  the 
rights  and  jarisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  TivoU,  many 
places  in  the  town  are  mentioned  by  their  ancient 
names;  as  the  Fomm,  the  Vicns  Patridos,  the  Ea- 
ripos,  the  Porta  Major,  the  Porta  Obscnra,  the  walls, 
the  poetem  of  Vesta,  the  district  of  Castnun  Vetns, 
&c  The  loond  temple  at  the  cathednl  belonged 
therefore  to  the  Forum,  as  well  as  the  OTpto-por- 
tious,  now  called  Porto  di  Ereoh  in  the  street  del 
Poggio.  The  exterior  of  this  preeents  ten  closed 
archee  abont  200  feet  in  len(^,  which  still  retain 
traces  of  the  red  plaster  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered. Each  arch  has  three  loopholes  to  serve  as 
windows.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments or  halls,  by  •  row  of  twenty-eight  slender 
pillan.  Traces  of  arabesque  painting  on  a  black 
gronnd  may  still  be  seen.  The  mode  of  building 
showg  it  to  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  circular 
remuna 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  Castro  Vetere, 
which  Nibby  identifies  with  the  an,  are  two  temples, 
one  Toond,  the  other  oblong,  both  of  which  have 
been  varioasly  identified.    Tlie  round  one,  a  charm- 
ing relic  of  antiqiuty,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl.    We  know  that  the  tenth  and 
last  of  the  Sbyls,  whoee  name  was  Albnnea,  was 
wonihipped  at  Tibnr  (Varro,  ap.  Lactant.  de  Falta 
jReL  I  6;  ef.  Scinirq  4  TiArvprfa  Mfum  'AXfov- 
nla,  Suid.  p.  3302  Gaisf.);  and  Horace  evidently 
alludes  to  her  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  domns  Albu- 
neaeresonantis"  at  that  place.   (Odi.  7. 12.)   It  can 
ecareely  be  doubted  therefore  that  she  had  a  fane  at 
Tibur.     Bnt  Nibby  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  of 
"  resonantis,"  whidi  alludee  to  the  noise  of  the  wa- 
terfall, is  inapplicable  to  the  situation  of  the  roand 
temple  on  the  cliff ;  for  though  it  immediately  over- 
hung the  fiill,  before  the  recent  diversion  of  the  stream, 
the  cataract,  as  before  shown,  must  in  the  time  of 
Horace  have  beeu  lower  down  the  river.     Thia  ob- 
jection however,  may  perfaape  be  considered  ss  pressing 
a  poetical  epithet  rather  too  closely;  nor  is  there 
anything  to  show  how  far  the  fall  may  have  been 
removed  by  the  catastrophe  described  by  the  younger 
Pliny.     Some  writers  have  ascribed  ^e  temple  to 
Vesta,  an  opinion  which  has  two  eircnmstances  in  its 
favour:  first,  we  know  that  Vesta  was  worshipped 
at    Tibnr,  from  inscriptions  recording  the  Vestal 
Tirifins  of  the  Tibnrtini ;  secondly,  the  temples  of 
Vesta  were  round,  like  the  celebrated  one  near  the 
Koman   forum.     Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
hypothesis,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Benedict  before  referred 
to  sliovrs  that  the  district  of  Vesta  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.     Hence  Nibby  (/Mntonu, 
iii.  p.  205)  regards  the  building  in  question  as  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Sazanus.    We  know  that  round 
temples  were  sometimes  erected  to  that  deity,  as  in  the 
Fomm  Boarinm  at  Some ;  and  the  epithet  of  Sazanns 
isapplicable  to  the  one  in  question,  from  its  being  seated 
on  a  rock.  Itmaybeobserved,  however,  that  Sazanus 
is  not  a  nsnal  derivative  form  from  Sazum;  and  on 
the  whole  it  may  perhaps  be  as  satisfiictory  to  follow 
the  ancient  tradition  which  ascribes  the  temple  to  the 
SibyL     It  is  of  the  s^le  called  peripteral,  or  liav- 
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ing  columns  all  round.  These  were  originally 
eighteen  in  number,  bnt  only  ten  now  remain,  of 
which  seven  are  isolated  and  three  are  built  into  the 
wall  of  a  modem  structure;  but  in  sneh  a  manner 
that  the  sides  towards  the  cell  are  visible.  The 
oolunms  are  of  tnaeriino,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  channelled :  hence  the  temple  bean  considerable 
resemUance  to  that  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome. 
According  to  the  Bull  before  quoted,  it  was,  in  the 
lOtfa  century,  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  the  adjoining  temple, 
which  was  dedicated  to  S.  George.  This  building 
is  also  {rineipally  of  traiwrtmo.  It  has  four  columns 
in  front,  BOW  hidden  by  modem  houses,  and  six  at 
each  aide,  five  of  which  are  bnilt  into  the  walls  of  the 
cells  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  circum- 
ference. Hence  it  was  of  the  style  called  proetyloa 
tetraatylcs  psendo-peripterca.  The  odnmns  are  of 
the  Ionic  order.  From  an  inscription  found  near  it, 
some  writers  have  inferred  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Ca- 
ligula :  bnt  the  style  of  building  is  considerably 
earlier,  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sulla.  Others  have 
called  it  the  temple  of  the  SibyL  Professor  Nibby 
(ZJmtomt,  iiL  p.  210)  started  a  novel  hypothesis, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  temple  of  Tiburtns,  or  Ti- 
bumus.  It  is  certain  that  the  eponymous  founder 
of  the  city  enjoyed  divine  honours  in  it,  as  we  see 
from  Horace  (  "  Tibnmi  Incns,'  Od.  i.  7.  IS)  and 
Statins  ("  ilia  recubat  Tibnmns  ui  umbra,*  SSn.  i.  3. 
74).  But  these  expresnons  refer  to  a  sacred  grove 
or  Ti/uvos,  probably  with  a  shrine,  or  perhaps  merely 
an  altar,  and  thei«fbre  situated,  in  all  likelihood,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  not  in  a  narrow  crowded 
place  like  the  arx.  And  we  must  here  point  out  a 
little  inconustency  into  which  the  learned  proCsssor 
lias  fallen  :  for  whilst  be  olject*  to  the  lonnd 
temple  being  called  that  of  Vesta,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  within  bearing  of  the  waterbll,  when  that 
was  in  its  ancient  state,  yet  he  regards  the  square 
one,  which  immediately  adjoins  it,  as  the  temple 
of  Tibumns,  because  it  was  dose  to  the  cataract 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  for  the  present 
content  oursdves  with  one  of  the  ancient  names  for 
this  building,  or  else,  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
safer  conrss,  leave  it  altogether  unidentified. 

The  catastrophe  of  1826  brought  to  light  the  re- 
mains of  a  bridge  ;  and  another  still  more  perfect 
one  was  discovered  in  1832,  in  the  progress  of  the 
works  for  diverting  the  conrse  of  the  river.  At  the 
same  time  the  workmen  came  upon  a  small  tomb, 
between  the  Via  Valeria  and  the  banks  of  the  river, 
containing  several  skdetons  and  monumental  stones. 
Among  these  was  a  cenotaph  to  Senecio,  who  was 
consul  for  the  fourth  time  A.  D.  107,  and  several 
inscriptions.  Under  this  tomb  was  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, intended  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Anio 
among  the  adjacent  villas. 

There  are  no  other  remains  in  the  town  except 
some  fine  opus  reticnlatum  et  laterilium,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea.  At  this  spot  were  discovered, 
in  1778,  some  Urge  and  handsome  cdumns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  also  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 
to  Fur.  Uaecius  Graccus,  with  an  inscription  con- 
necting it  with  some  embellishment  of  the  baths. 
Hence  we  may  condude  that  the  thermae  were  si- 
tuated hen*. 

Outside  the  city,  on  the  Via  Constantiana,  is  the 
building  known  as  the  temple  of  Tussis,  for  which 
sppelklion,  however,  no  authority  exists.  Extern- 
ally it  is  of  an  octagon  form,  but  round  inside. 
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TIBUR. 


Mibby  hoUi  Uut  it  h  not  anterior  to  tha  4tfa  em-  < 
tot;  of  oar  «n,  iti  oontnctioii  leMmblmg  that  of 
tha  tOU  of  Uaxantiiia  on  the  Via  Appa.  Thorn 
an  tnoaa  of  {laintiiig  of  the  ISth  centiuj,  ahowing 
that  tha,  if  not  prcnoaaly,  it  ma  a  Chriaiian 
church.  A  Uttla  fortber  oo  wa  ooow  to  an  inaerip- 
tioB  which  reocrda  the  lerelliD);  of  th«  Clinu  Tibm'- 
tinoain  thetimecf  ConataatiiuaailCoDataiis.  The 
nama  of  tha  lattar  ia  piirpoad;^  efi<°ad,  no  doubt  hj 
the  ordar  of  Uagnantiua.  TUa  DMinunent  ma  dia- 
connd  is  1736,  and  r»4nctad  bj  ordar  of  tha  ma- 
(iatiataa  of  Tibor  at  tha  aame  apot  wixn  it  «aa 
found. 

TIm  delightfid  oonntiy  in  tha  yiaaitj  of  Tibiir 
caoaed  man;  TiUaa  to  ba  erected  there  dnring  the 
httar  period  of  the  Kepoblie  and  nnder  the  fiist 
Caeean,  aa  wa  aee  fion  tha  wrilinga  of  Catnllna, 
Horace,  Pnipertina,  Statioa,  and  other  pceta.  Of 
theae  rillaa,  howerer,  of  which  we  shall  mentioB  onljr 
the  moie  intenatin);,  then  an  bat  few  rem«na,  and 
acaicel;  any  that  can  be  identified  with  oertamfy. 
Tha  moat  atrikiiig  an  thoie  commonly  called  the 
Tilla  of  Maacanaa  on  tlie  SW.  aide  of  the  town,  near 
the  CmealtUe.  Ligorio  waa  the  fint  who  called 
thia  boilding  the  rUla  of  Maeoaoaa;  bat  there  ia  no 
antlurity  for  tha  aaaompliai.  It  waa  probably 
foondad  on  a  wrong  oonoeptiaD  of  a  paaaage  in 
UoraiOi  {Od.  iil  S9.  6,  aeq.),  whicb  ia  aba  qootad 
by  lir.  Ciamar  {Half,  toL  ii.  p.  60)  nnder  a  miaap- 
preheoBoo  that  it  oontaisa  an  aHoaion  to  a  reaidcnee 
poeateaad  by  Maeoenaa  at  Tibor,  inatead  of  to  hia 
town-hooaa  on  the  Eequiline.  The  plan  of  thia 
bnilding  pnbliahed  by  Maninex  and  Cggeri  ia  correct 
It  waa  fomdedon  gigantic  anbatraetiooa,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  may  Iw  beat  ohHrred  on  the  M.  aide, 
or  that  towarda  the  valley  of  the  Anio.  It  ia  an 
immaoM  quadrilateral  edifice,  637)  feet  long,  and 
490  braad,  anfnnndad  oo  three  aidca  by  anrnptoona 
poctioaaa.  Tha  (oatth  aide,  or  that  which  looks 
towarda  Home,  which  ia  one  of  the  long  aidee,  had  a 
thaatn  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  baU  or  aaloan  on 
each  ait.  The  porticoea  an  arched,  and  adorned 
ea  tha  aide  towaida  the  area  with  half  eolomna  of  the 
Doric  order.  Bctund  ia  a  aeriea  of  ehamben.  An 
obloog  tomnlaa  now  marks  the  site  of  tha  honae,  or, 
according  to  Mibby,  who  regards  it  aa  the  temple  of 
Heremha,  «f  tha  Cella.  The  pillan  were  of  tzaTar- 
tina,  and  of  •  bcantifnl  Ionic  order.  One  of  them 
atiUeaistedoD  the  raiaaas  late  aalSIS.  Thia  im- 
neosa  bnilding  intercepted  the  ancient  road,  for 
which,  aa  appears  Aran  an  inscription  praaerrad  in 
tha  Vatican,  a  sanlt  or  tunnel  was  constructed,  part 
af  which  is  still  extant  Hnca  it  gaTa  name  to  the 
Porta  Son,  or  Meeani,  mentiooed  in  the  Bull  of 
Benedict,  which  it  continued  to  bear  at  least  as  late 
as  the  I5th  centnry. 

To  oar  qiprehemioa,  the  pisn  here  laid  down  is 
lather  that  oiF  a  palace  or  rilU,  than  of  a  temple, 
mr  da  wa  penei*e  the  nsemblance,  ioeiated  on  by 
Kih^,  to  Uw  temple  of  Fortnne  at  Praeneete.  It  is 
not  pnbable  that  the  chief  bm  of  Hereolea,  the 
{■tnn  dti^  of  Tibar,  shoold  hare  been  erected 
oatside  the  town,  nor  wonld  it  hare  bees  a  oonTcnient 
apot  (at  Angustna  to  administer  justice,  as  we  hare 
mentioned  that  be  did  in  his  frequent  rrtirements  to 
Tibor,  in  the  poctiooee  of  the  temple  of  Hercnks. 
The  precincts  of  the  Formn  would  hsTe  bean  more 
adapted  to  nicfa  a  porpose.  But  if  that  emperor  eo 
much  frequented  Tibur,  evidently  the  faTonrite  among 
all  his  country  retreats  (Suet  L  c),  he  most  hare 
had  a  anitable  residence  for  his  reception.    Wgfat 


TDCS. 
aot  thia  villa  ban  bea  Ms  phB?  Btf'af 
obaervea  that  the  style  of  h^Bftiidtificis. 
or  tranajtim,  period;  aad  a  aljKt  miH  ta> 
havn  ventured  to  oonipy  tac  sij^um  tzi  u 
snhatmctinia.  Bat  we  Jw  tb  aite  a  i  m 
conjectuiain  fimnrefidiidieeaiiUBiic:] 
bat  its  pnbability. 

CatoDos  had  a  patcnel  atili  n  tW  ■itik^ 
hood  of  Tibor;  tad  the  pRlnM  aarfbiti^ 
ia  still  pointed  oot  ia  the  nSty  W  JToSi  Co: 
It  ia  evident,  howcicr,  ban  bii  tdian  t  lis  z: 
(Carat.  43),  that  it  wasnRdian6na(CT'. 
and  lay  at  a  point  when  the  ImaliiT  teas  v 
Sabine  and  tbe  Tibaitine  tmiliiT  vs  iseo: 
He  himaeif  wished  it  tabecnndiniBBaa.^ 
pnbably  as  the  mm  faJwniMi  vi  ixn 
aitoatioB ;  bat  his  Ul-iriabn  pcnmi  a  isr.; 
that  it  waa  Sabine:  Hence  bid  tkimunK 
Tibar,  beeidea  his  Safaiae  fum;  mi,  tassi : 
his  faiogrqiier,  it  was  ataeltd  aac  tie  p>  ■ 
Tibainna  (Soet  n.  Bar.),  bat  vhtin  s<k. 
at  the  spot  now  poioted  oat,  awtkisEV 
of  &  ^■(onio,  en  the  nad  &»  TMIciite '- 
ealeOe,  ia  very  pnblenutia],  tb  nai  a- 
being,  according  to  Nibly  (W*™i  K- i- £■'•  ■ 
a  period  anterior  ts  that  (f  Honot  Xin  ■.. 
idenUfy  them  as  bdoifiof;  t«  tiedi^ii^- 
who,  if  we  m^  tnst  the  Dtdamtik  ■  J^" 
Cc.7)  &kdyaetiibedt»aetn,biiii«»«=i" 
Tibar.  But  this  is  men  eoojacnA  l^?< 
certain  is  the  sits  of  the  rills  rfV«|i«»t?*' 
the  age  of  Doniitian,cf  which  Sutwbi^t' 
pntty  deecriplion  {Sb.  1 3>  Tie  pMii « 
to  have  extended  a  both  sides  of  the  n«r.nK: 

certain  particalais  in  the  deiaiptiiio,  !>*  •* 
tomt,  iiL  p.  816)  imagiaa  flat  be  l»<iiw«= 
spot  near  the  place  canmody  idipal »  ^  <"' 
of  Catnllas  and  the  graretf  TSbaini.Bata- 
between  M.  CtOe  end  M.  Ih(im*it'- 
Cynthia  of  Propattiai,  wboie  radsim'^^ 
(Appnl.  ApoL  iL  pi  405,  ei  Bewb).  l*»- 
died  at  Tibor  (Prep,  a  Sft  iv.  T.  M  »t)|»-» 
ecarcdy  any  phca  wis  n«e  wiouri  •=' 
domealio  Ufe  of  the  Bonaa  paett    »« =* 
tion  of  the  villa  of  QoiatBini  Vb»*  « la- 
ther on  the  same  load,  is  nliw  le",'^ 
than  most  of  the  otbns.    Bono  •*»  '•  "' 
estate  of  Varos  at  Tibor,  »!«*  *fl^i,^ 
lain  cloae  to  the  ton  (Oi  L  IB- !>  ^-^"^ 
the  declivity  of  Uimtt  iVia«»i*«.(5T>f" 
Oi«Mte«o,  bon  the  Dinie  rf »*<**« "i^ 
as  the  10th  century,  ind  the  BUe  *fi  'j^ 
spot  ia  called  £a  Madoaaa  d>  »-(^*^ 
Ulion  which  may  poeiibly  k»"  '«» °flj 
the  family  name  of  Vuas.    Hat  «« ■*  "^ 
of  a  magnificoit  villa,  ia  •Wti  «*T  ?'^ 
oohmma,  c^iitala,  otatwB,  eMohr'^*^ 
been  disoavend,  and espedsllr. a  18SI1, '" i^ 
fnl  marble  Fanna,  no*  in  ibe  VuiiM;  /*  ,  ^ 
thia  villa  U  the  PuUt  Aaptr*, »»'.". 
the  aorraonding  district,  ttket  in  "*■  ^ 
"  the  golden  water,"  6t«n  I  beaetihllj  <wj^ 
whichriseswarit    This  bridge  w  »?f 
the  primitive  Via  ■nbortioa.  ^J^t.^. 
remains,  constrocted  of  lirgs  U""'  "■' 
Near  it  is  another  bridge  rf  Wtb  "2  ^ 
times,  aa  well  asa  modenimrf'^'*^'^';^  j 
but  none  of  these  are  at  post  u  <^     ._,  I 
other  side  of  the  river,  whidi  » <"*;  '- J. 
wooden  bridge,  the  rood  •s"**^'^,. 
tinns  in  retnmiiic  towards  \k  ""^ 
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TIBURES. 
'CTnent  are  in  complete  preservation.    Under 
on  the  right  ia  an  ancient  artificial  cave,  called 
looil  antiqoaries  II  Tempio  del  Mondo,  bnt 

'w&s  probably  either  a  sepulchre,  or  one  of 
a^es  oonaecrated  by  the  ancients  to  the  rustic 
f  deities.  This  road  joins  the  Via  Constan- 
>re  mentioned,  leading  np  to  the  nins  of  the 
sd  villa  of  Maecenas. 

»ide  the  Porta  &  Crece  is  a  district  called 
a%o,  a  eormption  of  the  name  of  Cassianmn 
it  bore  in  the  10th  centnry,  derived  from  a 
Scent  villa  of  the  gens  Cassia  which  was  si- 

ia  it.  lo  the  time  of  Zappi,  in  the  16th 
T.  a  great  part  of  this  boilding  was  extant. 
>leiidour  of  this  residence  is  attested  by  the 
ons  beaatifiil  statnes  fonnd  there,  many  of 

were  acquired  by  Pope  Pins  VL  and  now 
the  Vatican.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibor 
HO  the  remains  of  several  aqnedncts,  as  the 
Tettia,  the  Aqua  Uarcia,  and  the  Aqna  Claudia. 
nins  of  the  sumptuous  villa  of  Hadrian  lie 
2  miles  S.  of  the  town.     A  description  of  it 

be  too  long  for  this  place,  and  it  will  sniSce 

that,  in  a  circnit  of  about  8  miles,  it  embraced, 
a  the  imperial  palace  and  a  barncks  for  the 
.  a  Lycenm,  an  Academy,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
e  at  Athens  and  of  the  Serapeum  at  Alexan- 
1  vale  of  Tempe,  a  Tartarus,  a  tract  called  the 
in  Fields,  a  straam  called  the  Euripus,  numerous 
es,  &C.  (Cf.  ICbby,  Vitygio  AfUiquario,  vol.  i. ; 
in  delta  Carta  H  Dmtcmi  di  Soma,  t.  viii. ; 

Topographg  of  Bom»  and  Ut  tieimlg,  ed. 
ury  ;  Ant.  del  Hi,  Antichili  Tiburtme ;  Ca- 
and  F.  del  Hi,  Delia  ViUa  »  di  MonumaOi 
\i  della  Citti  e  del  Territorio  di  TaoU ;  Santo 
,  StorUt  di  TivoU;  Keller,  Ot  vetert  ettm  noiio 
■v  eamparaio  :  conceminir  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 

Ligorio,  Piania  delta  Villa  Tiburtina ;  Fea, 
riachelmaHa.  ii.  p.  379.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

.BURES  or  TIBURI  (TeiCo^r  in  gen.,  Ptol. 

§  37),  a  branch  of  the  Astures  in  Hiapania 
tconensia,  whose  prigcipal  town  was  Nemeto- 
L  [T.  H.  D.] 

(CHIS  (TVck),  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
id  by  Hela  (ii.  5)  in  the  "Ora  Sardonum" 
iDoaxs].  The  Tichis  ia  the  Tecum  of  Pliny 
4).  The  Tet  and  the  Teeh,  two  small  rivers, 
I  the  territory  of  RoustiUm  from  west  to  east. 

Tichis  is  named  Illibeiis  or  Illeiis  by  other 
ns.     [IixiBEBis.]  [G.  L.] 

rCHIDM.  [TxiCHiDM.] 
ICHIUSSA  (T«x«>i>ir»),  is  mentioned  twice 
Tbucydides  (riii.  26,  28)  as  s  fortified  pbue 
Isria  in  the  tairitory  of  Miletus.  Stephanos  B. 
In  of  it  under  the  name  of  Tcixutxr'ra,  and 
enaeus  knew  it  nnder  the  name  of  Tttx"'''  (^>n- 
}51.)  It  seems  to  have  been  aitoated  on  the 
h  coast  of  the  bay  of  lassna.  [L.  S.] 

riCHOS  or  TEICHOS.  [Dtmb.] 
nCINUM  (Tlxirar:  £(A.  Ticinenaia :  Pttvia),  a 
'  of  Gallia  Tranapadana,  situated  on  the  river 
inos,  from  which  it  derived  ita  name,  about  5 
es  above  the  junction  of  that  atream  with  the 
lus.  Aocor^ng  to  Pliny  it  was  founded  by  tlie 
I  tribes  of  the  Laevi  and  Harid,  at  the  period  of 

tirtt  Gauliah  immigrationa  into  thia  part  of  Italy, 
is.  iii.  17.  a  21.)  Bnt  it  ia  remarkable  that  no 
Dtion  is  found  of  any  town  on  the  site  dnring 
'■  ofcntiooa  of  P.  Sdpio  against  Hannibal  in  B.  c. 
S,  though  he  must  ban  crosaed  the  Ticinna  in 
s  mn,fiVm'«  Deighbondiaod  of  the  afot  when  the 
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city  afterwards  stood.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  caaes,  the  rise  of  a  town 
upon  the  spot  was  mainly  owing  to  the  existence  of 
a  convenient  passage  acroea  the  river.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Ticinum  had  grown  up  into  a  considerable 
municipal  town  before  the  close  of  the  Bepublic, 
though  its  name  is  not  noticed  in  history.  But 
it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  repeat- 
edly figures  in  history  during  the  B(»nan  Empire. 
It  is  included  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  the 
Insnbres,  and  would  naturally  be  so  reckoned,  though 
not  of  Insubrian  origin,  as  soon  as  the  river  Ticiuus 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  that 
people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Plin.  iiL  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol. 
iu.  1.  §  86.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  Tidnnm  in  history  is  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Drusns,  the  father  of  Ger- 
manicus,  when  we  are  told  that  Augustus  advanced 
as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  his  fimenil  procession. 
(Tae.  .^im.  iii.  5.)  Its  name  is  also  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  civil  wars  of  a.d.  69,  when 
its  position  on  the  great  highroad  that  led  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  to  join  the  Aemilian  Way  at  Pla- 
centia,  rendered  it  an  important  post  It  was  ths 
scene  of  a  serious  sedition  among  the  troops  of 
Vitellitts,  while  that  emperor  halted  there.  (Id.  Bitt. 
ii.  17,  27,  30,  68,  88.)  At  a  later  period  it  was  at 
Ticinum  that  the  emperor  Claudius  (the  second  of 
the  name)  was  salutsd  with  the  imperial  title,  while 
be  was  commanding  the  garrison  of  the  city.  (Vict. 
Coes.  33,  EpiL  34.)  It  was  there  also  that  Con- 
stantiua  took  leave  of  his  nephew  Julian,  whom  he 
bad  JDSt  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  (Ammian, 
zv.  8.  §  18.)  From  these  freqnent  notices  of  Tid- 
num  it  seems  probable  that  it  had  already  risen 
under  the  Roman  Empire  into  a  flourishing  muni- 
cipal town,  and  derived  importance  from  its  position, 
the  great  highroad  which  formed  the  continuation 
of  the  Aemilun  Way  from  Placentia  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  passing  through  Ticinum,  imtil  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  Mediolanum,  which  became 
the  second  caidtal  of  Italy,  made  it  customary  to 
proceed  through  that  dty  instead  of  following  the 
direct  route,    (/(m.  AtU.  pp.  283,  340,  347.) 

Bnt  though  Tidnnm  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  that  empire  that  it  rose  to  the 
position  it  subsequently  occupied.  In  A.  D.  452, 
indeed,  it  had  sustained  a  great  calamity,  having 
been  taken  and  devastated  by  Attila  (Jomand.  Get 
42) ;  bnt  the  Gothic  kuig  Theodoric,  being  struck 
with  the  importance  of  its  position,  not  only  raised  it 
from  its  ruins,  bnt  erected  a  royal  palace  there,  and 
strengthened  the  dty  with  fresh  fortifications,  until 
it  beoune  one  of  the  atrongest  fortrteaes  in  thia  part 
id  Italy.  It  conaeqnently  bears  an  important  part 
in  the  Gothic  wars,  that  people  having  inade  it  their 
chief  etronghold  in  the  north  of  Italy  (Procop;  B.  6. 
iu  12,  25,  iii.  1,  It.  32,  &c),  in  which  the  royo] 
treasures  and  other  valoables  were  depoeited.  At 
the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  it  oSered  a  pro- 
longed resustance  to  the  arms  of  Alboin,  and  vraa  not 
token  by  that  monarch  till  after  a  siege  of  more 
than  three  years,  A.  B.  670  (P.  Disc.  Biit.  Lang.  iL 
26,  27).  It  thenceforth  became  the  residence  of 
the  Lomliard  kings,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  continned  to  hoM  this  position  till 
A.  D,  774,  when  Desiderina,  the  1«M  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  dty  toCharle- 
msgne,  after  a  blockade  «f  mon  than  15  months, 
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TICINUS. 


Fram  thii  time  Ticinum  sank  again  into  the  oan- 
ditioa  of  an  ordinal;  prarincial  town,  which  it  his 
niaincd  erer  linoet  Before  the  cloae  ef  the  Lom- 
bard  period  we  find  that  it  was  alnadj  designated 
bj  the  name  of  Papia,  from  which  its  modem  appeU 
latioo  of  JPavia  is  derived.  Fanhu  Diaoonna  calls  it 
"  Tidnns  qnaa  alio  wnune  Papia  appellator"  (P. 
Diac  ii  15);  and  the  anoojmoos  Ckeogimpher  of 
Kavenna  gires  the  same  doable  appellation  (Geogr. 
Barenn.  It.  SO).  The  moat  probable  explanation  of 
this  change  of  name  is  that  when  Ticinnm  became 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Boman  manidpiDm  its 
inhabitants  were  enrolled  in  the  Pi^jian  triba,  a  bet 
which  we  learn  from  inscriptions  (Grater,  luier. 
f.  1093.  7;  Uarat  /ascr.  p.  1087.  1,  pi  1119.  4), 
and  that  in  conseqnence  of  this  Jb»  dtj  came  to  be 
known  as  "  Cintas  Papia,'  in  contndistinctioa  to 
lledioianom,  which  beloo|ied  to  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
(Aldini,  Antielte  Lapidi  Tieimen,  pp.  43—60.) 

The  modem  cit;  of  Pavia  contains  no  remains  of 
•ntiquitj  except  a  few  saroophsgi  and  inscriptions. 
Tb«M  ooafirm  the  monicipal  condition  of  the  citj 
nnder  the  Roman  Empin^  but  an  not  in  themselves 
of  much  interest.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TICINUS  (Ti'nras :  TSnao),  a  ecoaidersble  river 
of  Northern  Ital;,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Padns.  It  has  its 
•ooras  among  the  high  Alps,  in  the  Hons  Adula  or 
M<mf  St,  Goiiard,  and,  where  it  first  emerges  fiom 
the  Alpine  Tallejs  forms  an  extensire  lake,  called 
the  Lacus  Vkkbahvs  or  Logo  Maggiore.  Where 
it  issues  from  tliis  sgain  it  is  a  deep,  clear,  and 
rapid  stream,  and  flows  through  the  level  plains  of 
Lombareh/,  with  a  oouree  of  above  60  miles,  passing 
under  the  walls  of  Ticinimi  (Poria),  and  discharging 
its  waters  into  the  Pados  or  Po,  about  3  miles  below 
tfast  city.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  809,  t.  p.  217;  Plio.  iL 
103.  s.  106,  iii.  19.  a.  23.)  Throughout  this 
lower  part  of  its  coune  (from  the  Logo  Maggiore 
to  the  Po)  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden;  but  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  corrent 
rendera  the  navigation  inoaovenient  if  not  dangerous. 
Its  banks  an  low  and  marshy,  the  river  being 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  belt  of  thickets  and 
marshy  woods.  This  character  of  its  banks  is 
noticed  by  Claudian  ((ie  Vt.  Coin,  fioik  194),  while 
Silins  Italicus  alludes  to  the  beaatiful  cleaniesa  of 
its  waters.     (SiL  Ital.  iv.  82.) 

The  Ticinus  sppears  to  have  been  recognised  at 
an  early  period  as  the  boundary  between  the  Inaubtians 
and  their  neighboors  the  Libicii  and  Laevi  (LIt.  t. 
34,  35).  From  its  geographical  position  it  most 
always  have  presented  a  formidable  barrier  to  any 
invader  advancing  into  Italy  after  having  croeaed  the 
Gottian,  Graian  or  Peimine  Alps,  and  for  this  reason 
its  banks  have  been  the  sceoa  of  many  snocessive 
battles.  Even  in  the  first  descent  of  the  Gauls  into 
the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  we  ara  told  that  they 
defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a  battle  near  the  river 
Ticinus  (Liv.  v.  34).  But  much  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  contests  which  were  fought  on  its  banks  wss 
that  between  Hannibsl  and  P.  Scipio  in  ii.c.  218, 
shortly  after  the  descent  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
into  Italy.  The  precise  scene  of  this  action  cannot, 
however,  be  determined ;  but.it  appean  to  have  been 
fought  on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  Ticinus,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Fadus,  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Ticinnm  or  Pavia.  Livy  marks  it 
more  distinctly  ar  being  within  5  miles  of  a  place 
called  Victumvii  (?);  bat  as  no  other  mention  of  this 
obiicun  name  occur*,  this  lends  us  no  issistoace. 
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(Liv.  zxi.  45.)  The  narrative  of  Pdybins  is  fa 
from  clear  and  has  given  rise  to  conaideiable  diecu*. 
sico.  Scipio,  who  had  hastened  bom  Fiias  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  hearing  that  Hannibal  bad  atta- 
ally  crossed  the  Alps  and  deeoended  into  the  piains 
of  Italy,  advanced  to  meet  him,  crossed  the  Fadas 
by  a  bridge  constructed  for  the  oocaiim,  and  after- 
wards craned  the  Ticinns  in  like  manner.  After 
this,  Polybins  tells  us, "  both  generals  advaaeed  sks^ 
the  river,  on  the  side  facing  the  Alps,  the  Bomiss 
having  the  stream  on  their  left  hand,  the  Caitb*- 
ginians  on  their  right'  (iiL  65).  It  is  dear  ibst 
this  is  not  consistent  with  the  statement  that  the 
Homans  had  crossed  the  Tieimis  *,  as  in  ascending 
that  river  they  would  have  had  the  stnam  on  their 
light,  unieas  we  suppoee  "  the  river'  to  mean  not  the 
Tianus  but  the  Padns,  which  is  at  least  eqeaUy 
consistent  irith  the  general  plan  of  operatia. 
Hjnnihjl  was  in  fsct  sdvandng  &am  the  oonntiy  of 
the  Taurini,  and  no  reason  can  be  aaaigiiad  why  hi 
should  have  turned  so  br  to  the  M.  as  to  be  de- 
scending the  Tidnns,  in  the  manneT  aapposed  bj 
those  who  would  jdaoe  the  battle  near  Vigtrame  or 
Sorgo  &  Sin.  If  we  an  to  ondentaad  the  rim  is 
question  to  be  the  Ticinus,  the  words  of  PolybiBS 
above  quoted  would  neoeuarily  requin  that  the 
battle  should  have  been  fought  on  the  l^  bonk  of 
the  Tidnus,  which  is  at  variance  with  aU  the  other 
particulan  of  the  operations,  as  well  as  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  The  battle  itsdf  was  a 
mere  combat  of  cavaliy,  in  which  the  Boman  bone 
was  supported  by  a  portion  of  their  light-anatd 
troops.  They  were,  however,  defeated,  and  Sdpo  at 
once  retreated  to  the  bridge  over  the  Padns,  iavn; 
a  small  body  of  troopa  to  bieak  np  that  over  the 
Ticinns.  These  troops,  600  in  number,  were  cot  oS 
and  made  prisonere  by  Hannibsl,  who,  however,  gan 
np  the  attempt  to  puisne  Sdpio,  and  tonied  ap  the 
stream  of  the  Fadus,  till  he  could  find  a  point  when 
he  was  able  to  construct  a  bridge  of  boots  acnes  is. 
(Pol  iii.  65,  66.)  The  acconnt  of  Livy  (which  is 
based  mainly  upon  tliat  of  Polybins,  though  be  mast 
have  taken  some  points,  such  as  the  name  of  Vie- 
tnmvii,  firnm  other  sources)  sgiees  with  the  above 
expUnation,  though  he  certainly  seema  to  ban  tnas- 
feind  what  Polybins  rdates  as  occurring  at  the  biidee 
over  the  Ticinns  to  that  over  the  Padua.  It  appean 
also  by  his  own  account  that  there  was  caadeaUe 
discrepancy  among  his  aothcrities  ss  to  the  point  s: 
which  Hannibal  eventually  crossed  the  Fadus.  (Liv. 
zxL  45—47.)  It  may  therefore  on  the  whole  be 
assumed  ss  probsble  that  the  battle  wsa  finght  at  a 
short  distance  W.  of  the  Ticinus,  and  not  close  to  tbe 
banks  of  that  river:  the  drcumstanoe  that  Sdpie  bad 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinns  just  befcia,  and 
advanced  from  thence  to  meet  Hannibal  will  cxpisia 
why  the  battle  was  always  called  the  "pogna  sd 
Tidnimi"  or  "apud  Tidnnm.' 

Two  other  battles  were  fought  in  the  same  neigb- 
bonrhood  before  the  dose  of  the  Boman  empin:  eoe 


*  Polybius,  indeed,  does  not  distinctly  say  tbst 
tbe  Bomans  erased  the  Ticinns,  but  it  is  implied  e 
bis  whole  narrative,  as  he  tells  na  that  the  eonsal 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built  orer  the  Tidnns  wkb 
the  purpoee  of  crossing  that  river,  and  afkcraard: 
relates  their  advan*  without  further  alluioa  to  it 
(iiL  64,  65).  But  after  narrating  the  drfest  sad 
retreat  of  Scipio,  he  says  that  H^pnibel  fidbved 
him  as  far  as  the  bridge  on  the  Jirtt  rmr,  which 
can  be  so  other  Uian  the  Ticinua.    (/i.  66.) 
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TIEBNA. 
in  A.D.  270,  in  which  the  Alemaimi,  nho  had  in- 
Taded  Italy,  were  finally  defeated  bj  the  Emperor 
Aiiralian  (Vict.  Epit.  35):  the  other  in  a.d.  352, 
between  the  riral  emperon  Magnentioa  and  Cod- 
eUntins.     (A.  42.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

TIERNA  (called  bj  Ptol.  Altpra,  iii.  8.  §  10),  a 
town  of  Dacia  on  the  Dannbe,  oppoeite  to  the  castle 
of  Zemes  (OU  Orsota)  in  Moesia.  In  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  Static  Tsieniensis  (Marat  p.  333. 
3;  Griselini,  L  p.  265);  in  the  Digest  (d»  Cent. 
i.  8),  Colonia  Zernensiam;  and  in  the  ffoL  Imp. 
(c  3),  Trans  Dierois.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIFATA  (ri  Ti^arqKk  in,  Dion  Caes.:  M<mt» 
a  Uaddaim),  a  monntain  ridge  on  the  borders  of 
Campania  and  Samniani,onljr  about  a  mile  fran  the 
city  of  Capoa.    It  is  one  of  the  last  oatlying  masses 
of  the  Apennines,  and  is  a  long,  namnr  ridge  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  abore  12  miles  in  length  from 
£.  to  W.,  and  presenting  a  bold  and  stssp  mountain 
front  towards  the  Campanian  plain,  upon  which  it 
looks  directly  down.    The  name  was  derired  accord- 
ing to  FestOB  from  the  woods  of  evergreen  oak  with 
which  it  was  corered,  "  Ti&ta "  being  equivalent 
to  "  iliceta,"  though  whether  it  was  an  Oscan  or  old 
Latin  word,  we  are  not  told.     (Fest.  *.  r.  Ti/ata.) 
It  is  first  mentioned  dnring  the  war  between  the 
Samuites  and  Campanians  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  First  Sanuiite  War.    On  that  occasion  the 
Samnites  in  the  fint  instance  occupied  the  ridge 
itself  with  a  strong  force,  and  afterwards  drew  out 
their  main  army  into  the  plain  below,  where  they 
soon  defeated  the  Campanians  in  a  pitebed  battle. 
(Liv.  vii.  29.)    Livy.  calls  it  on  this  oocasioa  "  Ti- 
£ita,   imminentea   Capnae   colles,"  and    elsewhere 
"  montem   imminentem  Capuae "  (xzvL  5),  which 
well  describes  its  character  and  situation.     It  was 
this  opportune  position  with  regard  to  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  plain,  that  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  Hannibal  as  a  post  where  he  established  his 
camp  in  B.  c.  215,  and  from  whence  he  long  carried 
on  his  operations  against  the  various  cities  of  Cam- 
psnia.     (Id.  xxiii.  36,  37,  39,  43,  zzvi.  5;  Sil. 
Ital.  xii.  487.)    At  a  later  period  it  was  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Tifato  that  SuUa  defeated  the 
Marian  general  Norbanns,  B.  a  83;  and  in  grati- 
tude for  this  victory,  he  consecrated  a  considerable 
tract  of  territory  to  Diana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  mountain.    (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  25.)    We  hence  learn 
that  that  divinity  had  a  celebrated  temple  on  Tifata, 
and  the  "  Dianae  Tifatinae  &num  "  is  noticed  also 
in  inscriptions  found  at  Capua.    From  one  of  these 
we  learn  that  the  consecrated  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  the  goddess    by  Vespasian.     (Orell. 
Jnser.  1460,  3U56.)    As  the  Tabula  marks  a  sta. 
tion  "  Ad  Dianae  "  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  it  is  probable  that  the  temple  was  situated  in 
that  neighbourhoud.    {Tab.  PeuL)    From  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped 
oa  so  many  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines, 
liad  s  temple  also  on  Tifata,  to  which  it  gives  the 
name  of  Jovis  Tifatinns.     It  is  phiced  in  the  Tabula 
at   the  £.  extremity  of  the  ridge.     {Tab.  PeuL) 
Again  in  b.  c.  48  the  fastnesses  of  this  monntain 
ridgB  afforded  a  shelter  to  Milo  when  driven  from 
Capua.     (Dioo  Cass.  xliL  25.)     This  is  the  hut 
time  its  name  is  mentioned  in  history,  and  it  is  not 
noticed  by  any  of  the  geographen  :  in  the  middle 
ages  the  name  seems  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten; 
and  the  mountain  is  now  called  finim  a  neighbouring 
village  the  Monte  di  Maddaloni.    Bat  the  deserip- 
tiona  of  Livy  and  Silios  Italicos  leave  no  doubt  of 
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the  identification.  It  is  indeed,  fiwm  its  proximity 
to  Capua  and  the  abruptness  with  which  it  rises 
from  the  phiin,  one  of  the  moat  striking  natural  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  Campania.  [£.  H.  B.] 

TIFERNUM  (Titptpmr-)  was  the  name  of  two 
cities  or  towns  of  Umbria,  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  Tiberimun  and  Hetaniense  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  19). 

I.  TincKNux  TiBEBiNDic,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  considerable  place  of  the  name,  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Citia  di 
CaHello,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  about  20 
miles  E.  of  Areao.  The  Tifemates  Tiberini  are 
enumerated  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Umbria  by  Pliny  (L  c.) ;  but  our  principal  knowledge 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  ejastles  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  whose  Tuscan  villa  was  situated  in  its  neigh- 
boorhood.  For  this  reawn  the  citizens  had  cheeen 
him  at  a  very  early  age  to  be  their  patron ;  and  in 
return  for  this  honour  he  bad  buUt  a  temple  there  at 
his  own  expense.  (Plin.£p.  iv.  1.)  He  afterwards 
adorned  this  with  statuee  of  the  various  Boman  em- 
perors, to  which  he  in  one  of  his  letters  begs  leave 
to  add  that  of  Trajan  {Tb.  x.  24).  From  the  .cir- 
cumstance that  Pliny's  vilU  itself  was  in  Etruria 
(whence  he  always  calls  it  his  TiiKoa  villa),  while 
Tifernimi  was  certainly  in  Umbria,  it  is  evident  that 
the  frontier  of  the  two  countries  ran  very  near  the 
latter  pUce,  very  probably  as  that  uf  the  Tuscan 
and  Koman  States  does  at  the  present  day,  between 
CUti  di  CatteUo  and  Borso  S.  Stpola-o.  The  po- 
sition of  Tifemum  on  nearly  the  same  nte  with  tlie 
former  of  these  cities  seems  to  be  well  established  by 
the  inscriptions  found  there  and  reported  by  Cluverius 
(Cluver.  ItaL  f.  624 ;  Grater,  /nscr.  p.  494.  5). 
But  it  was  probably  situated  rather  further  from 
the  Tiber,  as  Pliny  describes  it  as  being,  like  Perugia 
and  Ocriculum, "  not  far"  from  that  river  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  B.  9),  while  the  modem  CUta  di  Cattdlo  almost 
adjoins  its  banks. 

The  precise  Ute  of  Fliny'a  Tuscan  villa  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  the  terms  in  which  he  describes  its 
position  {£p.  v.  6)  will  apply  to  many  localities  on 
the  imderfalls  of  the  Apennines  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  it 
was  situated  (as  suggented  by  Cluverius)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borgo  &  Sepolcro,  about  10  miles 
N.  of  CiUa  di  CatttUo,  rather  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifemum.     (Cluver.  Ilai.  p.  590.) 

2.  TiFKRNUx  Mbtaubknbb  was  evidently,  as 
its  name  impliee,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metauros.  Its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  ancient  writen  ; 
but  it  is  foimd  in  several  inscriptioos  (in  which  the 
citizens  are  termed,  as  by  Pliny,  Tifemates  Metan- 
renses),  and  the  discovery  of  tiieee  at  5.  Atigdo  m 
Vado  leaves  no  doubt  that  Tifemum  occupied  tlie 
same  site  as  that  town,  near  the  sonraes  of  the  He- 
taums,  about  20  miles  above  Fmombrone.  (Foram 
Sempranii).  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  621 ;  OrelL  /nwr. 
3049,  3305,  3902.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  towns  above  mentioned 
is  the  Tifemum  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  S3);  perhaps 
the  first  has  the  better  claim.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIFEENUS  (♦(Tf(woi,  Ptol.:  Bi/emo),  one  of 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Samnium,  which  has 
its  soorcee  in  the  heart  of  that  conntiy,  near  Bovi- 
anum  (Bqjano),  in  a  lofty  groap  of  mountains,  now 
known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river  {Monte  Bi- 
/emo).  This  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called 
by  IJvy  the  Tifkbscs  Mims,  which  the  Samnite 
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tmj  had  deettfUd  u  •  itnuiglioU  in  •. o.  S95-  bnt 
DotwithaUndiiig  tht  (tnogtta  of  Uw  poiitua,  tlwj 
wen  attacked  and  dafeatcd  then  bj  the  Bcnum  ooo- 
nil  L.  Volumniiu  FUunma  (Ut.  s.  SO,  31).  Upon 
two  othar  orfaaiana  diiriiif(  ttaa  SamniU  wan  Lit; 
■|Maki  oT  Tiferaiu  or  Tifatnum  in  a  maoiicr  that 
would  laaT*  it  nooartain  wbatbar  thia  moontaia  fiiit- 
MHi  ia  nMant,  or  a  town  of  the  aame  name  (Lir.  iz. 
44,  s.  14) ;  but  aa  we  han  no  other  mention  of  a 
town  of  Tiiernnm  in  SamnioRi,  it  ia  perhapa  mora 
probable  that  in  all  tbeae  eaaea  the  monntain  of  that 
name  ia  meaut.  The  groop  thoa  named  ia  a  part  of 
tliat  known  coUactiTelj  aa  the  Matte  Matem, — one 
of  the  moat  ooDapicnooa  mountain  maaaaa  in  Sam- 
nioDi.  [Samxium.]  The  river  Tifenina  haa  a  ooane 
«f  above  60  milea  from  ita  aoum  to  the  Adriatic,  in 
a  gaoenl  diiectioo  from  SW.  to  NE.  In  the  lower 
part  of  it*  oourae,  after  leaving  the  oonfinea  of  Sam- 
nium,  it  oonatttated  in  ancient  timee  the  boundary 
between  Apulia  and  the  Frentani  (Uel.  ii  4.  §  6 ; 
Plin.  iiL  II.  a.  16,  IS.  a.  17;  PtoL  iu.  I.  §  18, 
when  the  IISS.  ban  ♦frtprat ;  bnt  thIa  ia  pro- 
bably a  miatake  for  Ttftfns.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIOAVA  CASTBA  (It.  Ant  p.  38 ;  Tigavae, 
Plin.  T.  S.a.  I ;  TiTaiia,  PtoL  ir.  S.  §  86),  a  fbrtrcaa 
in  MaorelaaiaCaeaarienaia,  between  Oppidnm  Novum 
and  M.lH.n^  varioualjr  identified  with  El-Ueria, 
Cantara,  Abd-d-Kader. 

TIOBA  (called  Tlya  by  Prooopioa,  dt  Aai.  iv.  7), 
a  fiMUeaa  ia  Moeiia  Inferior,  near  the  Danube,  and 
between  Seiantapniita  and  Appiaria  (Jim.  Ant  p. 
SaS).  In  the  A^oC  Imp.  it  ia  called  Tegra.  Va- 
tiooalj  identified  with  Itarotm  and  a  jimat  near 
(Hrngkifor.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGRANOCERTA  (tk  Tiyptmiiufra,  Sttab.  zL 
Vf.  SS3,  6SS;  PtoL  v.  IS.  f  SS;  4  Tr>pan«/frra, 
Plut  LuaiL  29.  tto.),  literally,  the  dty  of  Tigranea, 
ainoe  c^^ra  (tert,  gerd,  or  karld)  meant,  in  the 
Armenian  dialect,  eUf  (Ueqrcb.  iii.  p.  S37).  The 
later  capital  of  Armeuia,  built  by  Tigranea  on  an 
eminence  by  the  liver  Micephorina,  a  dty  of  ooo- 
aiderable  aba  and  atroogly  fortified.  It  waa  in  a 
great  meuun  popoUted  with  Greeka  and  Maoe- 
dooiana,  taken  thither  by  force  from  Cappadoeia 
and  Cilicia.  After  Lncnilna  gained  hia  victory  over 
Tigranea  befora  ita  walla,  he  caused  a  great  part  of 
the  atill  unfiniahed  town  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
permitted  iti  kidnapped  inbabitanta  to  ntnm  to 
their  homea.  Mevettheleaa,  the  towb  oqptinned  to 
exiat,  though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  aubeequenlly 
to  thia  event  (Cf.  Strab.  IL  ee.  and  ziL  p.  539,  zvL 
p.  747;  App.  Miiltr.  67;  Pint  LuaM.  25,aqq.; 
Tab  ^iM.  zii.  50,  ziv.  24,  zv.  4;  Plin.  vi. 
9.  a.  10.)  It  haa  been  variously  identified  with  the 
niina  of  Serf  on  the  dabur,  with  Meja/vrlan,  and 
with  Amid  or  Amadiak.  (See  Ainsworth,  ii.  p. 
361 ;  St  Martin,  L  p.  173;  Bitter,  Erdk.  z.  p.  87, 
zj.  p.  106,  aqq.  )  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGRIS,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia.  We  find 
Tarioua  forma  of  its  name,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  The  earlier  and  more  claiwical  Greek  fonn 
ia  i  Ttyftis,  gea.  Tlffifot  (Herud.  vi.  20;  Xen. 
Awib.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Arr.  Amib.  vii.  7,  &c),  whilst  the 
form  i  TiTpif,  gen.  TtypiiotjUai  sometimes  Trfpiot, 
is  mon  usual  among  the  later  writers.  (Strab.  IL 
pw  79,  zv.  p.  728 ;  PtoL  v.  13.  §  7 ;  Pint  LucuU.  29, 
&C.)  Amopgst  the  Romans  the  nom.  is  constantly 
Tigria,  with  the  gen.  Tigris  and  aoc.  Tigrin  and 
Tigrim  among  the  better  wrilen  (Virg.  £cL  L  63; 
Lucan,  iii.  261:  Plin.  vi.  a.  9;  Curt  iv.  5,&c.); 
bnt  sometimea  Tigridis,  Tigridem  (Lucan,  iiL  256; 
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Eutnp.  iz.  18;  Anus.  Hare,  xriii.  6.  §  30,  &c) 
According  to  Pliny,  the  river  in  tlie  npfcr  part  oF 
ita  conne,  when  it  flowed  gently,  waa  caUed  DigEia; 
hot  lower  down,  when  it  DM>md  with  man  npifity, 
it  bora  the  name  of  Tigriii,  which,  in  the  ll<£aa 
language,  signified  an  arrow  (c£.  Stiah.  zL  f.  529; 
Curt  iv.  9;  laid.  O.  ziL  c.  2,  &c.)  JoBCflins(jia(. 
L  I,  2,  aq.)  and  Zonana  (Atm.  L  S)  maiiicn  tkai  it 
bora  the  name  cf  Diglad;  and  in  ita  eariieat  cenaa 
it  is  still  called  DagkeU,  DidieUa  or  AniecUa. 

According  to  the  genoal  teatinumj  of  tfaeaadeAs 
the  Tigria  rose  in  Armenia  (Xen.  Amab.  iv.  1.  §  3; 
EntaDh.1^.  Strab.  ii.  p.80;Plin.vi.27.aSl;Pui. 
L  &,  ftc).    Kodoma,  indeed,  plaeea  ita  sooma  ii 
the  territory  of  the  Uzii  in  Penda  (zviL  67);  bat 
he  haa  hera  coofoanded  the  Tigris  with  the  Pis- 
tigha.     Uerodotua  (v.  52)  obaervea  that  then  nR 
three  rivers  bearing  the  name  of  Tigria,  bnt  lb< 
they  did  not  spring  from  the  earns  aonrce;  one 
of  them  rising  in  Armenia,  anothar  in  the  camair 
of  the  Hatieni,  whilst  he  doea  not  mfniiwi  the 
origin  cf  the  thfad.     Tbeae  two  branchea,  wUd  m 
not  meotioDed  by  any  other  aneiant  writer,  are  tbs 
mon  western  and  proper  aanrcea  at  tl»  Tigiis  ia 
Sq)heoe,  to  the  NE.  of  the  catararte  of  the  £»■ 
phrates.     The  more  eastern   of  them  fionas  tte 
little    river  Nymphina  or    Mymphaeos  (now  the 
Batman  Sm  or  river  of  Miafitrakm.^     "Dm  sua 
of  theee  two  aoorces  forma  the  main  wealein  arm  d 
the  Tigria,  which  flows  for  between  100  and  200 
milea,  fii«t  in  a  KE.,  then  in  a  S.,  and  lastly  in  aa 
E.  direction,  before  it  jojna  the  main  eastern  bnark 
of  the  river,  about  62  milea  SE.  at  Tignaocata 
The  anthon  aobeequent  to  Herodotna  do  not  imice 
hia  correct  account  of  these  aanrcea,  bnt  eoafine 
themaelvea  entirely  to  the  eaatem  bFaneh.     Accord- 
ing to  Stiaho  (xu  pp.  521,  529)  thia  rose  in  Jfanat 
Niphataa,  at  a  distance  of  2500  stadia  fnoi  tbt 
aouroea  of  the  Enphratea.     But   Pliny,  whs  baa 
written  in  moat  detail  coneeniing  thia  cnstera  hnae^ 
daacribes  it  aa  riaing  in  a  plain  cf  Amienis  Hajor, 
at  a  pUoe  called  Elegoaine  (vL  27.  a.  31).     It  tbaa 
flowed  through  the  nitrous  lake  of  Arethnsa,wiiheE^ 
however,  mingling   ita  waters  with  those  af  the 
lake,  and  afisr  loeiog  itself  at    a    place    caUad 
Zonanda  (near  the  preaent  ffoaar),  under  a  t&aia  cf 
the  Taurus  (the  A'mmd  Dagk"),  bunt  again  fan 
the  earth,  and  flowed  through  a  secaod  lake,  the 
Thcapites.     After  emerging  from  this,  it  agani  mak 
into  the  earth  with  much  mnse  and  foam  (e£  Stni^ 
ZVL  p.  746;  Prise  Perieg.  913;  Amm.  Uarc  zxia. 
6.  §  15,  &&),  and,  after  a  aubterranean  paasage  if 
25  miles,  reappeared  at  a  place  called  Mymphaeaa 
(cf.  Jnstio,  zlii.  3).     The  aooonnt  cf  Suabo,  how- 
ever, variea  very  conaiderably  from  the  preoedii^ 
one  of  Pluiy.     The  former  writer  menticiia  only  on 
lake  (zL  pi  529),  the  description  cf  which  ottireij 
reaembles  Pliny's  Arethnaa,  but  which  Stnbo  calB 
Arsene  or  Tbopitia,  meaning  evidently  the  Tho^ie 
of  Pliny,  the  present  ITim  in  To^,  on  wfaick  is 
situated  the  town  of  Ardtckiedi,  with  which  ibi 
Tigris  ia  in  reality  quite  unconnected.   Sobee^cat^ 
the  river  appnachea  the  Euphrates  in  the  n^k- 
bomrhood  of  Seleuda,  farming  in  thia  part  of  a 
course  the  boundary  between  Aasyrii^  and  Uawp- 
tamia.    Kodorua  Sicnlna  (iL  11)  and  Cnnina(r.  1) 
erroneously  represent  it  aa  flowing  thrangh  Hidis, 
which  it  does  not  even  tondi.     Near  SelsDcia,  it 
was  cannccted  with  the   Euphrates  bf  meaas  of 
canala  (Arrian,  Anab.  viL  7).     After  this,  it  j(Eaii 
retirea  from  the  Euphrates,  Ull  at  last,  hadiag  ib 
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tlie    SW.,  it  oompletel;  Dnites  with  that 

piaux  callol  by  flinj  (1.  c)  Digba,  1000 
Dvm  their  common  amboDchim  in  the 
klf.  Man/  of  the  andenta  vara  aware  that 
ivers  joined  one  another,  and  had  a  com- 
th  (Plin.  A.;  Stiab.  ii.  p.  79;  Procop. 
7 ,  &C.),  whilst  others  were  of  opinion  that 
-ates  had  a  eepanite  emboacbare  (Oneri- 

Strtib.  XV.  p.  729;  Arrian,  Anab.  L  C; 
41;    Nearch.  p.  37,  Hade.).     Bat  eren 

recognised  tlieir  jonction  were  not  agreed 
rh  Btream  it  was  that  received  tlie  other, 
her  their  nnited  conne,  now  the  Shat-tl- 
>a)d  be  called  Tigiis  or  Euphrates.  Most 
lopted  the  former  name,  bat  Meaichna  and 
IS  preferred  that  of  the  Euphrates  (cf. 
mUe.  41).  It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
Eaphrmtes  majr  at  one  time  have  had  a 
noaih  (cf.  Plin.  I.  e. ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  x.  p.  27). 
an  also  a  ^fierence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
of  months  by  which  the  united  stream 
itself  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  wesleni 
were  entirely  unknown  to  the  andent 
is  Antiochns  Epiplianes  was  the  first  wlio 
be  coast  to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
/  sorTCTed ;  and  amongst  later  conquerors, 
ilone  penetrated  as  ftr  as  this  neighbonr- 
[ence  the  andent  Greeks,  as  well  as  Pliny 
peak  of  only  on*  month,  the  lireadth  of 
given  by  the  latter  at  10  miles.    Ptolemy, 

mentioos  two  months  (vi.  8.  §  3)  at  a 
of  1)  dcftrees  apart,  which  is  eoifirmad  by 
Ms  (ap  PhiloBtarg.  BiiL  Bed.  Ui.  7,  8), 
f;  to  whom  the  isluid  between  these  moutlis 
^ited  by  the  Mesem.  But  probably  by  the 
mouth  was  meant  that  of  the  liver  Enlsens, 
ent  Karuit,  one  arm  of  which  luites  with 
is,  whilst  the  other  blls  into  tba  as*  by  an 
lent  month.  This  livar  was  abo  callsd 
is  by  the  andenis  (JOaalreypa,  Stab.  zv.  p. 
bat  is,  "the  little  Tigris,'  from  the  old 
word  pat,  signifying  "  small ; '  whence  also 
the  modem  Feruans  it  bean  the  name  of 
i-Kvdak,  which  means  the  same  thing, 
we  may  explain  how  die  nnited  stream  of 
ris  and  Enphzatas  itself  was  thnmghoot  its 
;aned  Paaitigiis  by  some  writers(Stnb.  L  c; 
c);  whilst  man  regarded  the  Pasitigiis  as 

sepants  stream,  rising  in  the  territory  cf 
lii,  and  disembogning  into  tha  Persian  gulf 
h.  ap.  Strai.  I.  o.;  Arrian, /ad.  42;  Diodor. 
i ;  Cnrt  v.  3,  imt).  This  hut  view  would 
it  idenUeal  with  the  praeent  JTorun  (cf 
r,  Man.  p.  59;  Goeselin,  Beciercka,  ^  iL 

aqq;  Vincent,  Per^L  iii.  p^  67,  not  &&). 
ther  affluents  of  the  Tigris  were  the  Nice- 
t  or  Centritis,  the  Zabatos  or  Lycus,  the 
Ins,  the  Capms,  the  Tamadotns  or  Toms, 
ntly  the  same  as  the  Fhyscns  cf  Xenopfaon 
'.  il  4.  §  25),  the  Gyndee  or  Delas,  the 
pes,  snd  the  Copntes,  which  fell  into  the 
itreun  sfter  joining  the  Eulaeus.  All  these 
vent  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
itnam  cf  the  Tigris  was  very  rapid,  and 
iat  to  Stabo (p  529)  fiom  iu  very  scarce; 

Pliny  (t  &)  more  correctly  ascribes  this 
J  only  to  its  lower  ooar8&     It  was,  in  fact, 

to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  the 
I  ncdnd  by  means  of  the  canals  which 
cted  it  with  the  Enphratts,  oooe  of  which  wss 
ltd  throogb  the  same  ehaimels,  swing  to  ths 
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bed  of  the  Tigris  being  at  a  lower  level.  (Arrian, 
I.  c;  Dion  Cass.  Uviii.  28;  Smb.  /.  c. ;  Hor.  Od.  iv. 
14,  46;  Lncan,  iiL  256,  &c.)  In  andent  times 
many  dams  had  been  const  racted  in  its  conne  from 
Opis  to  its  mouth,  designed  to  retain  its  watera  for 
the  porpoee  of  irrigating  the  adjoining  districts 
(cf.  Heeren,  Ideen,  L  2.  p.  171 ;  Tavemier,  Voi/aget, 
If.  185;  Niebtthr,  Seiie,  ii.  p.  243).  These,  how- 
ever, were  all  cut  throngh  by  Alexander,  in  order 
to  improve  the  navigation,  wluch  began  as  high  np 
as  Opis  (Arrian,  L  e.;  Strab.  739,  sq.)  Between 
ifoiil  and  the  confluence  of  the  greater  2ab,  and 
3  hours'  journey  above  the  latter,  there  still  remains 
an  ancient  dam  of  masonry  tlirown  across  the  stream 
(Bitter,  Erdhtndt,  z.  pt  5,  Bqq.>        [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGUADRA,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  opposite  the  town  of  Palma,  iu  the  island  of 
Balearis  Major.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11.)    [T.  H.  D.l 

TIGURINUS  PA6US.    [Hklvkih.] 

TILADAE  (TiXdSw,  PtoL  vu.  2.  §  IS),  a  race 
who  lived  under  the  Mens  Maeandrus  in  Western 
India.  They  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Talnctae 
of  PImy  (vi.  19.  s.  22).     [Taldotab.]        [V.] 

TILAVEMPTUS(TiAi»)^M*Tas:  ro^tiamoKo), 
a  river  of  Vsnetia,  which  haa  its  sonroee  in  the 
Alps,  above  80  miles  from  the  sea,  and  after  tra- 
versing the  broad  pUin  of  the  FriouL,  fiills  into  the 
Adriatic  sea  between  Aquileia  and  Concordia. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  a.  22;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  26.)  It  u  the 
most  considerable  river  in  this  part  Mf  Italy,  and, 
Uke  all  the  neighboiuing  rivers,  is  subject  to  be 
swollen  by  floods  and  winter  rains,  so  that  it  leaves 
a  broad  bed  of  sliingle,  great  part  of  which  is  dry 
at  ordinary  seaaoas.  The  name  is  found  in  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  same  river 
which  i(  described  by  Strsbo,  thongh  without  men- 
tioning ita  name,  as  separating  the  temtoiy  of 
Aqoiloa  from  the  province  of  Venetia,  and  which 
he  says  was  navigable  for  1200  stadia  £ram  it* 
month.  (Strab.  v.  p  214.)  This  hut  sUtement 
is  indeed  a  great  ezaggerai&n;  but  the  valley  of 
the  TagKamtHto  ia  one  cf  the  natural  openings  cf 
this  part  of  the  Alpe,  and  waa  followed  by  the  line 
cf  a  Boman  read,  which  proceeded  from  Aquileia 
by  Julium  Camicnm  {Zuglio)  over  the  pass  of  the 
ItoiUt  di  Sta  Crcae  into  the  valley  of  the  GaiL 
[ALPB8,p.  iia] 

Pliny  speaks  (L  e.)  of  a'  "Tilaventum  majns 
minusque,"  bnt  it  is  unpossible  to  say  what  river  he 
meant  to  designate  nnder  the  latter  appellation. 
The  name  is  written  in  the  Tabnhi "  Tiliabint*," 
while  it  assumes  very  nearly  its  modepi  farm  in  the 
Geographer  of  Baveona.  (Taliamentnm,  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TILENE,  in  Gallia.  The  name  is  File  in  the 
Table,  or  Filena  as  some  eay.  D'Anville  altered  it 
to  Tilene,  and  he  finds  the  place  on  a  road  in  tfa* 
Table  from  Andomatnnnm  (^Limgnt)  to  Cabil- 
lonnm  (_(3katton-tur-Sattte).  The  phu*  is  Til-I»- 
ChiUau,  the  Tile  Castrnm  of  the  eleventh  century. 
SooM  documents  of  that  time  have  Tiricastrum  and 
Tricastel,  and  accordingly  the  pUce  is  vnlgarly 
called  Tri-chiteau  or  TrirdUUeoM.  [G.  L.I 

TILPHOSSA  FONS.     [BowrriA,  p  412,  a.] 

TILPHCSSiUM  or  TILPHOSSAEUM.  [Bos- 
VOL,  p  412,  a.] 

TILUBIUM  (Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  31),  or  Tilubi 
Pons  (/(».  Ant.  p  337),  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  on 
the  rivar  Tilnrua.  It  appaaia  to  be  the  same  place 
as  th*  Tribnlium  of  PUdt  (ul  82.  s.  26>  Now 
Tr^  [T.  H.  D.] 
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TILURUS,  a  river  of  Dafanatia  UnaK  into  the 
im  mar  Dalmiiiinm.  (/(m.  AmL  p.  337 ;  Tab.  PmU.) 
Mow  the  CtOtma.  [T.  H.  D.} 

TIUACHUS,  a  river  in  Upper  Hoeeia,  a  tribntuy 
of  the  Daaabe^  which  it  jaiimi  between  Doticimi 
and  Flonntiaaa.  (Piin.  iiL  S6.  •■  S9:  Taft.  Pint.) 
Mow  the  Timok.  [T.  B.  D.] 

TIMACUH  UAJUS  and  MINUS  (rWer, 
PtoL  iiL  9.  §  S).  two  town*  of  Moena  Soperior  ai- 
tuated  on  the  Timacho*.  (Geogr.  Bar.  it.  7;  Tab. 
Peut.)  One  still  eziiti  by  the  name  of  Timok;  bat 
Uannrt  leeka  tLe  larger  town  near  Iperit,  and  the 
■uialler  one  near  Geargoixtt.  [T.  H.  D.] 

Till ALIMUM,  a  place  in  Gallaeda  in  Hiapania 
TarnM»iiaHii(/<M.iliitppL425,430>  VarioadT 
identified  with  KiUWiettuuid /VmloiMJra.  [T.RD.] 

TUiA'VUS  (T^wm:  Tmae),  a  riTer  of  Veoetia, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatio  aea  between  Aqoileia  and 
Teiigeite,  aboat  IS  milei  E.  of  the  iiinnar  atj. 
Metwilhetanding  ita  elanical  oalebritj,  it  ia  one  of 
the  ahortaet  of  rirara,  being  ibnned  bj  oopioaa 
ioarcee  which  bant  oat  from  the  rack  at  the  foot  of 
a  I0A7  cliff,  and  immediately  cooBtitata  a  broad  and 
deep  rirer,  which  baa  a  eoone  of  little  mora  than  a 
mile  before  it  diechargee  itarlf  into  the  eea.  There 
can  be  no  donbt  that  theae  eonioee  are  the  oatlet*  of 
■ome  aubtemuiean  itream,  and  that  the  aceoont  of 
Poaidonin*  (ap.  Strob.  v.  f.  215),  who  mits  that  the 
rirer  after  a  ooone  of  eome  length  falls  into  a 
chasm,  and  is  carried  nnder  groand  about  ISO 
■tadia  before  it  iseoes  ont  again  and  falls  into  the 
eea,  is  (ubstantiallf  comet.  Sach  snbtemnean 
passages  are  indeed  not  nnoommoa  in  Carmola,  and 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  what  paiticolar 
HTer  or  lake  the  waters  of  the  Timams  derive  their 
origin ;  bnt  the  popular  notion  still  regards  them  as 
the  OQtflow  of  a  stream  which  sinks  into  the  earth 
near  S.  Camnm,  aboot  13  miles  from  the  ]dace  of 
their  reappeaiance.  (ClnTer.  Ital.  p.  193.)  The 
number  of  the  sourocs  is  Tariousljr  stated  :  Virgil, 
in  the  weU-known  paassge  in  which  lie  describee 
them  (i4eii.  L  245),  reckons  them  nine  in  number, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Idela;  while 
Strabo  speaks  of  seren;  and  this  would  appear  from 
Serrina  to  have  been  the  common  belief  (Serr.od  Aen. 
i  c ;  Mel.  il  4.  §  3),  which  is  supported  also  by  Mar- 
tial, while  Claudian  follows  Virgil  (Mart.  It.  25.  6; 
Claudian,  ds  VI.  Cow.  Hon.  198).  Cluverius,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  find  but  six,  and  some  modem 
tnTsllen  make  them  only  four.  Strabo  adds  that, 
according  to  Polybins,  all  but  one  of  them  wen  milt, 
a  drcumatance  which  would  imply  some  oonnectioo 
with  the  sea,  and,  according  to  CluTerius,  who 
described  them  from  pergonal  obeerration,  this  was 
distinctly  the  case  in  his  time  ;  for  though  at  low 
water  the  stream  issued  tranquilly  fnax  its  rocky 
sources,  and  flowed  with  a  still  and  placid  cnrreDt 
to  the  tea,  yet  at  high  tides  the  watan  were  swollen, 
so  as  to  rush  forth  with  much  greater  force  and 
Tolnma,  and  inundate  the  neighbouring  meadows: 
and  at  sncb  times,  he  adds,  the  waten  of  all  the 
sources  but  one  become  perceptibly  brackish,  doubt- 
leas  from  some  subterranean  communication  with 
the  sea.  (Clurer.  ItaL  p.  194.)  It  appears  fiom 
this  account  that  Argil's  remarkable  ezpreasioiis— 

"  Unde  per  ora  novem,  rasto  cum  murmnre  montis 
It  man  pramptum,  et  pdago  premit  arra  aonanti" 

— are  not  mere  rhetorical  exaggerations,  but  have  a 
foundation  in  fact  It  was  doubtless  from  a  refer- 
ence to  the  same  drcnmstance  that,  arearJing  to 


TtNGIiL 

Pdybioa  (op.  Sirab.  L  e.),  the  stieam  ra  alU 
by  the  natiTes  "  the  soorce  and  mothtr  of  the  si' 
{larripa  rqi  doXamri.)  It  is  pnbaUe  that  da 
oommnnication  with  the  sea  has  been  dtoked  a^ 
as  no  modem  traveller  allndee  to  the  {kmatais 
deeeribed  by  CluTCrius.  The  Ttataa  is  at  pons 
a  very  still  and  tranquil  stream,  but  lit  ka  dat 
50  yards  broad  dose  to  its  source,  end  diep  an^k 
to  be  navigable  Cor  vessels  of  ceoadenble  sk 
Hence  it  is  jmitly  called  by  Virgil  'uapa 
Timavtts  "  (EcL  viiL  6) ;  snd  Aamim  ipcib  i 
the  *'  aequorens  anmis  Timavi "  (jClv.  Vii.  x.t. 
34). 

Livy  speaks  of  the  "  lacnm  Timari,"  Ij  liicl 
he  evidently  means  nothing  more  tbaa  tbi  baa 
fiirmed  by  the  waters  near  their  source  (Lir.  li. 
I):  it  waa  close  to  this  that  the  Bonaa  tod 
A.  MauUns  establiahed  hia  camp,  while  C  Fnia 
with  10  ships  appears  to  have  ascesdcd  tbt  me 
to  the  same  point,  where  their  combined  am;  n 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Istriaaa,  hccaeu 
to  Strabo  there  was  a  temple  in  bononr  (f  DionC 
erected  near  the  sources  of  the  TimsToa,  vitk  i 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  (Strabo  t.  fi  SUV 
There  were  also  warm  springs  in  the  aasie  ai^ 
boorhood,  which  sre  now  known  as  tinBapiii 
Giovamu.  [E.H.&] 

TIHOLAEUM  (Ti^o^aiar),  a  ibrt  or  castli  ■ 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  40  or  60  atadia  to  tbt 
north  of  Climax,  and  100  or  150  stadia  fianCit< 
Caiambis.  (Mardan,  p.  71 ;  Anon.  Ptrfi  f- 1- 
p.  6.)  [Li] 

TIMONITIS  (TMUwrru),  a  district  in  tk  c- 
teiiur  of  Paphlagonia,  near  die  bonien  (f  Bithni. 
(Strab.  xu.  p.  562;  PtoL  T.  I.  §  IS.)  PlisTtt 
42)  mentioas  its  iubabitanta  nnder  the  saint  if  Ti- 
moniacenaea,  and  Stephanus  B.  knoas  Timaiiia 
(Ti^Fiw)  as  a  fort  in  Paphlagooia,  fion  vhiei  tit 
district  no  doubt  derived  its  name.  [!•&] 

TINA  (Tiro  or  Tiyra,  PuA.  ii.  3.§  SXarinrt 
the  £.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  brmnf  itiee- 
dary  between  it  and  Britannia  Baiben,  as^ «' 
called  the  T91K.  [T.  E  0.] 

imCONClUH,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  tbt  to 
on  a  road  between  ATsricnm  (&nwya)aiid  DBa'i< 
{Did$e).  In  the  Table  the  name  is  Tiaaik.  Tb< 
distance  in  the  Itins.  is  the  same  (xx.)  bm  ^'^ 
ricum  to  Tinconcium  {Stuteomi),  which  ia  u^ 
Tinoentium  in  some  Buddle-age  dacsmeota.  I^ 
Itins.  do  not  agree  in  tlie  iligtani.*  betwetn  Tw» 
cium  and  DeoMia.  [G.  Lj 

TINFADI,  a  {Oaoe  in  Xomidia,  22  mUn  S.tf 
Theveste  (/<m.  AnL  f.  33).  Accotdini!  to  Up 
the  ruins  on  the  Outd  Hrkia.  [T.  ED] 

TINGENTERA.  [Tramsducta.] 

TINGIS  {Tiyya,  Stiab.  uL  p.  140.a»ii  I0«. 
xviL  p.  827 ;  in  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  5,  Ti'nru  Ka*^- 
a  very  ancient  dty  on  the  N.  coast  of  UaoRUE* 
Mela  (i.  5)  calls  it  Tmge,  Pliny  (v.  1.  a.  1)  T<^ 
It  lay  60  miles  W.  of  the  pnmootsiy  cf  k¥t 
{Ilm.  AnL  p^  9,  &c)  and  30  milea  from  Bris  e  i^ 
oppcute  coast  of  Spain  (Plin.  Le.).  Meia  asd  F^ 
record  the  tradition  of  ita  fonndatioo  briKana 
whilst  according  to  Plutarch  it  was  faai^  ^ 
Sophax,  ason  of  Herculee  and  the  widow  of  .^*^ 
{Sort.  9).  In  that  neighbooiliood  ass  tbt  &>»< 
grave  of  Antaeus,  and  bis  skeleton  60  oabit!  iaf 
(Strsb.  xviL  829,  cf.  iiL  p.  422).  Tlwe  it*' 
legends  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  greit  asui^T 
of  the  pkue.  (Cf.  Stiab.  L  e.;  Sofia,  t.  4S.)  « 
was  caised  by  Augostos  to  the  rank  of  a  he  u.' 
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8.  xlviiL  45) ,  Mid  in  the  time  of  Clan- 
le  a  Bonun  colonj  (Plin.  L  c;  Itm.  Ant. 

the  captal  of  the  proTince  of  Tingitana. 
to   m,   place  of  coaaidenble  tnde.     Mow 
[T.H.D.] 

(TcWas :  Timia),  a  small  river  of  tjm- 
ag  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  below 
The  name  ia  pna  bj  the  ancient  geoKra- 
ae  alHaeitt  of  the  Tiber  ^one  of  the  first 

which  that  river  receives),  bat  at  the 
17  the  stream  called  the  Timia  looes  its 
!r  its  junction  with  the  Topino,  a  more 
•le  stream.  Foar  small  rivers  indeed  brin); 
r  nnited  waters  to  the  Tiber  at  this  point: 
fnrayffia,  which  rises  between  Tock  and 
nd  brin^  with  it  the  waters  of  the  CU- 
le  amcient  CtXTtnorus;  2,  the  Timia, 
ins  the  Clitnmnas  near  Mevania  (£e- 
),  the  Topino,  which  deaceoda  from  the 
i  near  tfooera,  and  tnnis  abraptl7  to  the 
r  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Timia;  and 
iia^cio,  which  joins  the  Topiao  from  the 

miles  fitxn  the  point  where  it  falls  into 

Though  thos  angmented  from  various 

the    Tinia  was  alwa^  an  inconsiderable 

Plinj  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  with 
even  for  boats,  and  Silins  Italicns  calls  it 

inglorios  hamor."  (SiL  Ital.  viii.  452; 
5.  B.  9;  Stmb.  v.  pi  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
E'TIO,  a  place  in  Rhaetia,  mentioned  only 
tonine  Itinerary  (p.  277),  lint  still  retaining 
It  name  in  the  form  of  Tinzen.  [L.  S.] 
'RT  lUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Itins. 
Saone,  between  Cabillonnm  (^Challoa)  and 
(J/dcon).  The  Antonine  Itin.  marks  M.P. 
:as  ziiii.  between  Cabillonum  and  Tinur- 
hich  is  Tourmu.  The  Table  gives  only 
ch  appears  to  be  nearer  the  tmtb.  The 
18.  do  not  agree  in  the  distance  between 
m  and  Hatisoo.  Spartianus  (  Vila  Septim. 
c.  1 1)  says  that  Sevems  defeated  Clodina 
at  Tinnrtinm,  or  Trinartiam,  for  the  reading 
ps  donbtfol.  (Is.  Casanbon,  in  Aeliam  Spar- 
tiotae).  Dion  (Izzv.  c  6),  Herodian  (iii.  7), 
rnpina  (viii.  18)  speak  of  Clodins  Albinos 
efeated  by  Sevenu  at  or  near  Lugdnnam 
The  name  Tmnrtiam  appears  to  be  some- 
iswritten  Tibnrtinm,  [6.  L.] 

lA  MATIENA.  [ABononns.j' 
VRCNUS,  an  island  o<T  the  coast  of  Hsr- 
in  Argolis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
It  is  frequently  identified  with  Spitzia ;  but 
'emarks  that  Tiparenns  has  no  appearance  of 
[  name,  and  conjectures  that  it  ia  an  error 
sareons,  the  same  as  the  Trioraiia  of  Pau- 
(ii.  34.  §  8)  and  the  modem  Triihiri. 
,  Jlorta.  vol  ii.  p.  465;  Boas,  WaadertKgen 
«:&en2aad,vol.ii.  p.21). 
ASA(T(mra,PtoLiv.2.§S>  l.Atownin 
ania  Caeaariensis,  endowed  with  the  jus  Latii 
emperor  Claodina  (Plin.  v.  a  1)  and  subae- 
r  a  Roman  colony  (/(in.  Ant.  f.  15).  It  lay 
a  leosium  and   Caesares  (/ft.).     Procopins 

ii.  10)  mentiona  two  ooiomns  near  Tipasa  in 
',.  of  tianntania,  which  bad  on  them  the  fol- 
inseriptioo  m  the  Pboenieian  language:  "  We 
qitives  fram  the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber, 
s  son  Nare.'  Mow  T^eMiad  or  Ttfaah. 
\  town  in  Namidia,  on  the  road  from  Sicca 
ta  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  41).  Now  Tebata  or  Ti. 
[T.H.D.] 
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TIPHAE.    [SipHAB.] 

TIPHSAH.    [Thapsacus.] 

TIPSUM  or  TIPSUS  (/t  llier.  p.  569),  a  place 
in  Thrace,  now  Suaduili  or  Karauiui,  according  to 
Lapie.  [J.  B.] 

TIRIDA.     [Stabdluu  DinMEDis.] 

TIRISSA  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  called  by  Arrian 
Trrpio-ias  (_Per.  P.  Evx.  p.  24),  and  in  the  TaK 
Pent.  Trissa;  a  fortified  place  on  the  promontory  of 
Tirizia.  From  its  situation  on  this  bold  headland 
it  was  sometimes  called  simply  'Axpa  (Sleph.  B.  p. 
53;  HierocL  p.  637),  and  hence  at  present  Elcernt 
or  Kavana.  [T.  VL  D.] 

TIRISTASIS  (PUn.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Ttipinaatt, 
Seyl.  p.  28;  Tiftaraats,  Epiit.  PhiL  ad  Atii.  tp. 
Dan.  p.  159,  B.),  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cheiw>< 
nesus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  Philip,  who  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to  complains  that  the  Athenian 
general  Diopeithes  had  t^en  it  and  sold  its  inhabit, 
ants  for  slaves  (b,  a  340)  [Diofeithes,  Diet 
Biog.']  Acoording  to  Choiaenl,  its  site  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a  villags  bearing  the  same  name.  [J,  &] 

TIBIZIS  (T^ifu,  Strab.  vii.  p  319),  a  very  pro- 
jecting headland  of  Moesia  in  the  Pontns  Enxinus. 
The  name  varies,  bung  written  Tlpi^a  in  Anon. 
(Peiyi.  P.  Eux.  p.  13),  Tipunpls  or  Tifurrpla  lucpa 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  8),  and  Tiristis  by  Mela  (ii. 
2).     Now  Cape  Gvlgrad.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBYNS  (Tlfnwt:  Eth.  TtpMas:  the  name  is 
perhaps  connected  with  ri^is,  Lepsius,  Tgrrh.  Pe- 
latga;  p.  13),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Gieeoe,  by  a  short  distance  SE.  of  Argos,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  Epidauins  (Pana  ii.  25. 
§  8),  and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  Nau- 
plia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  Its  massive  walla, 
wbidi  have  been  regarded  with  wonder  in  all  ages, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes, 
and  belong  to  the  same  age  as  those  of  Mycenae. 
(Pans.  ii.  16.  §  5,  ii.  25.  §  8,  vii.  25.  §  6,  ix.  36.  § 
5;  Strab.  I.  c;  Plin.  viL  56.  s.  57.)  Hence  Homer 
calls  the  ei^  T/ptwi  r<ixiW<ra.  (/(.  ii.  559.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  KiwAeiria  Tr/Mupa  of  Tityns 
{Fragm.  642,  ed.  Bockh),  and  Pausanias  says  that 
the  walls  are  not  leaa  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  (ix.  36.  §  5.)  In  another  pas- 
sage he  describe!  the  walls  as  consisting  of  wide 
masses  of  stone  (ipTol  XlSoi),  of  such  a  size,  that  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  not  stir  the  least  of  them,  the 
interstices  being  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  to 
make  the  whole  more  oamfact  and  solid.  (Pans.  ii. 
25.  §  8.)  The  foundation  of  Tiiyns  ascends  to  the 
earliest  mythical  legends  of  the  Ai^eia.  It  was 
said  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  Tiryns,  the  son 
of  Argns  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  8),  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  372;  Pans.  iL 
16.  §  2.)  According  to  the  common  tradition,  Me- 
gapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus,  ceded  Tiryns  to 
Peneos,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  descendant  Elec- 
tryon.  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  mar- 
ried Amphitryon,  who  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelos,  king 
of  Argoa.  Their  son  Hercules  afterwards  regained 
possession  of  Tiryns,  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
and  hence  is  frequently  called  Titynthius  by  the 
poets.  (Hee.  Scut.  81;  Pind.  OL  x.  37,  Iithm.  vi. 
89;  Vug.  Am.  vii.  662;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  410.)  Al- 
though Tiryns  was  thus  dcaely  connected  with  the 
Heraclidae,  yet  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  eld  Achaean  population  afler  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  and  the  conqueBt  of  Peloponnesos  by  the 
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Doriani.  The  strong  fortnn  of  Tujom  wu  dan- 
K<nia  to  the  DciKhbaaring  Dorian  colony  of  Aii;os. 
After  the  dmdfal  dafeat  of  the  Argiveo  by  Cleo- 
mcM*,  their  elavae  took  poeaeeaioa  of  TIiths  end 
hcU  it  ftr  many  yean,  (Herod,  ri.  83.)  In  the 
PtraiaD  War  tlM  Tirmthians  aent  aoow  men  to  the 
hattb  cf  PUtaea.  (Herod,  iz.  28.)  Sabaeqnent]y 
their  dty  was  taken  by  the  ArgiTca,  probably  abont 
the  aaine  tone  as  Myeenae,  B.  c.  468.  The  knrer 
city  waa  entirely  destroyed;  the  citadel  was  dianan- 
tM;  and  the  inliahitants  fled  to  Epidannis  and 
Uaiieia,  a  to«n  on  the  coast  of  Hermiooia.  (Stnb. 
xiii.  f.  373 ;  Ephonu,  op.  Stq>h.  B.  m.  •.  'AXita  ; 
Eosath.  mi  Btm.  IL  il  559,  p.  SS6.)  It  ms  p«- 
baUy  onriag  to  tUs  drcnmstanee  that  Stephanos  B. 
(a. «.  Tifmn)  «as  M  into  the  mistake  of  sayini; 
that  Tnyas  was  fomwily  called  Halieia.  The  H- 
■;*''''"*.  who  did  not  soceeed  in  ejecting  theiT 
•sc^a,  wen  nmoivd  to  Argoa.  (Pans.  iL  S5.  §  8.) 
Tt^  lUs  tine  Tliyns  remained  nninhahitad;  and 
■hu  Paiauias  risiled  the  city  in  the  second  een- 
taiy  «f  oar  era,  ha  saw  nothing  bnt  the  Rmaioa  of 
the  walk  of  the  dtadel,  and  beneath  dieaB  towanis 
Ike  sea  the  ao-<alled  ebarabers  of  the  ima^ttgn  of 
No  tnoe  of  the  lower  city  appears  Is  ham 
kft.  The  citadel  was  named  LieyBan,  aftv 
,  son  of  Eleetryon,  who  was  siain  at  lliyas 
ky  Thftoleann,  aon  of  Hercnles.  (Strab.  ra.p.37S; 
Vmi.  OL  tS.  47.)  Hence  Statins  calla  tha  maiskas 
h  Ike  Maghhooriiiood  of  Hryns  **  stagna  Ucyania.' 
(TMl  iv.  734.)  Thaophrastna  npreseaU  the  TV 
lysAtaas  as  ecMtatcd  br  their  bnghing  pnpot- 
■dB,  wUeh  naiarad  thsm  ineapafakaf  attsntii 
•s  ansa  hwMas  (^  AAm.  n.  p.  SCI,  d.). 

Iksniaaif  ths  citadel  rf  Tbyas  aic  nawcaDed 
MW  AmlftL  Tiny  aeenfgr  the  lsw«t  aid  flattest 
afstemiraciThilKwUchrisalikaialaads  sart  of 
*m  ptsii.  Tte  BiinsasB  wUeh  they 
^tteliliHit  ■  walteeribad  by  CoL  Mnc: 
Mkis  aalaMl  fatrass  ia  eertaialy  ths  giealaat 
rrftfca Madia  SI iatinii  It  oocuaea  die 
Brit  «f  ■  eUsH  lO. «  laAar  kasD,  af 


TffiU. 
to  tha  left  into  the  nddkpfadBS^Atssiitt 
which  bat  was  ntariy  affodta  t>  Oe  az:  (». 
Beaidea  the  two  prififial  ftm,  thoe  m  bvt 
in  the  wcstcra  aideL  Oa  dthar  ainai  ra. 
sontliem  entranca,  that  is  ta  a^,  ia  im  «k  • 
wdl  aa  in  the  sontfaeB  wall,  thoe  «b:  ojc.-. 
in  the  body  of  thawall  af  SBgadK-eaencs^  ^ 
tha  eaatem  mil,  vhoe  thcj  SR  kas  pac--. 
then  an  two  pantlM  paaafn,  ■'  nasi  zi  -- 

mchcs  wen  pnbaUy  iaHaded  I»  wm  ir  u  t- 
trsdad  defence  of  the  gaUciy  ibd(Bddx  ri-'.' 
fer  cweied  cammmikations  Iwifteg  b  v>^  - 
placeaof  aims  at  the  extt^asty  rfaiK  !::>- 
sage  which  led  directly  fran  d*  so^BS  £3.- 
between  the  apper  iiicliiaiiie  sad  the  aa=  r- 
into  the  lower  dinaioa  at  Ae  farosi^  «>  b-^  - 
feet  broad.  Abmt  midway,  thss  bl.  ilu  •: 
jmiwaian  dstr-post,  with  a  bde  is  s  a  >  '. 
showing  that  the  paaaage  migbt  ha  ckae  u.  :■ 
casian.  The  lower  iudmiue  af  the  iraai  n 
an  oial  shape,  about  100  yards  lag  sat «  n. 
its  walls  fanned  an  ante  a^gfe  B  tia  dk  — 
sevoal  obtuse aqglea  aei  the ea^ BJ «K.  i:> 
npper  iadosara  of  the  iiartaas  wn  BU  ^t^- 
There  is  some  appeatanoe  of  a  «^  tf  aan— 
dinfing  the  higfaest  part  of  afi  fan  tbie  b:  : 'i 
ssathem  entnnoe  ;  thus  fisiaiii^  kar  w^ot  <■' 
aiona  beaidea  the  paaaacea.*  (Lake.)  Utrx. 
appcaiaace  of  these  canoed  gaBtiiw  a  c  • 
the  aooompaaying  drawiiq;  h^  tUTt  !»'''. 
(Leaka,  Jforsa,  soL  a.  fL  SSO,  m^:  Hn  ~ 
Crsses,  toL  iL  pu  173,  aaf.,  Cuittas,  ~ 
i«L  n.  fi.  388,  aaf.) 


af  tfe 

rf  n di.  iml  iki  il' 

907  Pb^  v..  an  rf  OMiiHjiH,  caairi  isi-n 
ti  ha  Egfctad.  in  «dar  ts  ahiaia  iaaabi  b)"-." 

arJL  568;  yaLnBett.i.C;  Priykx.*!:  L^ir- 


I  «f|S:  Leakn..Var«inGk«seiLTAiT.p.»; 

.  I      T1SCANCS  (Jsnaad.   fiM.  5X  «  1'^  ' 

iMBHtat  Intirii     I.     34:  Ge^gr.  Ba*.  ir.  14);  a  rnv  ■  Tim  I T 

.  «•  •  tbo  aaMenk  and    baarrafibnTI      I   .  tka  ■  ifca  Hab.  ^i- 

-kksgaanol.      TISEBASICS.     [T.-^ .  j 

[if  a        rrSlA  (Twnm:  EA.  T^tir^X  m*i  *  " 
aKUMF*  «f  aarir  afaai  ^nn-    BrWOn.  BeBtiaad  bv  Apfjaa  ■  Us  nas: -'   - 

I  rf riianibal  is  lb li  i  ■alij    h:BL<^ 

aaatal  witk  a  Gkrtfaru:  ' 

ft  x»  iimtc     n>    riaaa.  haC  waa  hanyad  by  aa*  rf  Ik  cuaB!  ■'• 

«<c  ><a  anK  »a»  iefc  ■»    the  beads  af  tk*  Ikaasa.  wksbM  « iri::-'' 

I  aial  V  the  fac^    pm.  Aaaa.  44.)      It  is  psilsMy  Ae  Mar  -^ 

-I, 
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TISSA. 

I«ini  thtt  it  WIS  besieged  without  snccess  by  the 
Inden  of  tlie  Italian  forces  during  the  Social  War. 
(Diod.  uzvil  Exc  PhoL  p.  240.)  On  both  occa- 
<ions  it  appeara  as  a  strong  fortress,  situated  appa- 
rentljr  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Rhegiam;  bat  no 
other  mention  u  found  of  the  city,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed \>j  any  of  the  geographers,  and  must  probahljr 
hare  ceased  to  exist,  lilte  so  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Bmttiam.  The  name  is,  however,  found  in 
Stepbanus  <i  Bjzantinm,  who  confirms  the  correct- 
ness of  the  form  Ti;>ia,  found  in  Appian.  (Steph. 
B.  t.  D.)  Its  site  is  wholly  nncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 
TISSA  (Tio-o-o,  Ptol.;  Tlffffoi,  Steph.  B.:  Etk. 
Tio-ffoibi,  Tissiensis,  Cic,  Tissinensis,  Plin.),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  an- 
cient anthers,  but  without  any  clue  to  its  position. 
As  its  name  is  cited  from  Philistns  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (s.  r.),  it  must  have  existed  as  a  Siculian 
town  from  an  early  period,  bat  its  name  is  not  found 
n  history.  Under  the  Bomans  it  continued  to  snb- 
list  as  a  manicipal  town,  thongh  a  very  small  place. 
Cicero  calls  it  "  perparva  et  tenuis  civitas,"  and 
iilius  Italicus  also  terms  it  "  parro  nomine  Tisse." 
Cic  Ferr.  iii.  38 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  267.)  It  is  again 
loticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  towns  of 
he  interior  of  Sicily,  but  all  trace  of  it  is  snbse- 
iiently  lost.  The  only  clue  to  its  site  is  derived 
'om  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
iCtDa.  It  has  been  fixed  by  Cluverius  and  others 
II  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Randazio,  at  the 
orthem  foot  of  Aetna,  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
Plin.  ui.  8.  B.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  12;  Cluver.  SicU. 
308.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

Tl TACIDAE.  [AmcA,  p.  330,  a.] 
TITANE  (Tmln),  Pans.;  T/rora,  Steph.  B. 
V. :  Elh.  Tninos),  ■  place  in  the  Sicyonia,  upon 
e  lefc  bank  of  the  Asopos,  distant  60  stadia  from 
cyoD,  and  40  iiom  Phlins.  It  was  situated  upon 
e  sunnmit  of  a  hill,  where  Titan,  the  brother  of 
e  Sun,  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  and  to  have  given 
I  name  to  the  spot.  It  was  celebrated  for  a  temple 
Asclepius,  reported  to  have  been  built  by  Alex- 
der,  the  son  of  Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepios. 
lis  temple  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
the  middle  of  a  grove  of  cypress  trees,  in  which 
I  servants  of  the  god  attended  to  the  patients  who 
ne  thither  for  the  recovery  of  their  health. 
thin  the  temple  stood  statues  of  Asclepius  and 
gieia,  and  of  tiie  heroes  Alezanor  and  Euamerion. 
ere  was  also  a  temple  of  Athena  at  Titane,  sitn- 
1  upon  a  hill,  and  containing  an  ancient  wooden 
:ae  of  the  goddess.  In  descending  faaa  the  hill 
re  was  an  altar  of  the  Winds.  (Paus.  ii  11.  §§ 
8,  ii.  13.  §  1,  ii.  27.  §  I.)  Stephanas  B. 
tj.'y  refers  uie  Tniyoii  t«  Xcwi  xiptfim  of 
ner  (_IL  ii.  735)  to  Titane,  but  those  words  in- 
ite  a  mountain  in  Thessaly.  [Vol.  I.  p.  248,  b.] 
^  rains  of  Titane  were  first  discovered  by  Boss, 
ke  heard  that  there  were  some  ancient  foun- 
ona  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  LiApai^ 
;h  he  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple 
\sclepiu8  at  Titane ;  but  although  Hellenic 
tins  exist  at  this  site,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Titane  is  represented  by  the  more  important 
■okeutron  situated  further  S.,  and  a  few  minutes 
f  the  village  of  Voivinda.  This  PalaSkattron 
Is  upon  a  projecting  spnr  of  the  munntains 
h  run  eastward  towards  the  Asopus,  and  ter- 
to  just  above  the  river  in  a  small  hill,  which 
zTOunded  by  beautiful  Hellenic  walls,  rising  to 
leight  of  20  or  30  ft.  on  the  S.  and  SW.  side. 
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and  flanked  by  three  or  four  qnadrangular  towen. 
On  this  hill  Uiere  stands  a  chapel  of  St.  Tiyphon, 
containing  fragments  of  Doric  oolomns.  This  was 
evidently  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  and  here 
stood  the  temple  of  Athena  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  other  parts  of  this  projecting  ridge  are  covered 
with  ancient  foundations ;  and  upon  this  part  of  the 
mountain  the  temple  of  Asclepius  must  have  stood. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  354,  seq. ;  Koss,  Reiien 
vn  Petopotmef,  p.  49,  seq.;  Curtius,  PelopormetM, 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  seq.) 


PUIH  or  TITAKI. 

A.  WWnge  otroitifida. 
J.  Acropolis  of  Titaoe. 
i.  Temple  of  Aideplus  and  surrounding  Buildings. 

TI'TANUS.     [AaTERiDM.] 

TITAKE'SIUS.     [THE3SAUA,  pill66,a.] 

TITARU&     [Trbssaua,  p.  1166,  a.J 

TITHOREA     [Neon.] 

TITHKO'NIUM  (Tie/xurwr  :  Klh.  TiBparttit), 
a  frontier  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  side  of  Doris.  Livy, 
who  calls  it  Tritonon,  describes  it  as  a  town  of  Doris 
(xxviiL  7),  but  all  other  writers  phce  it  in  Phocis. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  together 
with  the  other  Phocian  towns.  It  is  pUced  by  Pau- 
sanias in  the  plain  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
Amphicleia.  The  site  of  Tithronium  is  probably  in- 
dicated by  some  ruins  at  i/tiUt  below  Verzand,  where 
a  torrent  unites  with  the  Cephissus.  (Herod,  viii. 
33;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  S,  x.  33.  §  11;  Steph.  B.  «.«.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  il  p.  87.) 

TITTHIUM.     [EpiDAUHB8,p.  841,a.] 

TITULCIA,  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesarangusta  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438,  &c.)  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  town  called  Tn-avaicia  by 
Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  57).  Variously  placed  near  Tor- 
rejan,  at  Getafe,  and  at  Bat/ona.         [T.  H.  D.] 

TITYRUS  (T'lTvpos,  Strab.  x.  p.  479),  a  moun- 
tain  in  the  NW.  part  of  Crete,  not  fax  from  Cydonia. 
Upon  it  was  the  sanctuary  or  temple  called  IMo- 
tynnaeum.  (Strab.  t6.)  One  of  its  spurs  formed 
the  headland  also  called  Titynis  (Sladiaem.  p.  302) 
or  Psacum.    (,Cape  Spado.")  [T.  H.  D.] 

Tins  or  TIUM  (Tios  or  Tlor:  EA.  Tuwis),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  or,  according  to  others, 
belonging  to  Papbhtgonia.  It  was  a  Greek  town 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Billaeus,  and 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  Paphlagonia  nntil  Prusias 
annexed  it  to  Bithynia.  (Memnon,  17 — 19;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Jlarcian,  p.  70;  Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E. 
p.  14;  Anon.  Peripi  P.  E.  p.  2.)  In  Strabo's  (xii. 
pp.  542,  543,  56.5)  time.  Tins  was  only  a  small 
place  but  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Philetae- 
ms,  the  founder  of  the  royul  dynasty  of  Pergamum. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  1.)  There  are  coins  of  Tins  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Gallieiius,  on'which  the  ethnic  name 
appears  as  Tiwol,  T«iai,  and  Tsuivol.  (Sestini, 
p.  7 1 ;  Eckhel,  ii.  p.  438.)  [L.  S.] 

TLOS  (TA<it  or  TX«i),  an  ancient  and  impor.ant 
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at;  «f  Lpa^  It  it  not  oftan  uMBtionad  hj  anaat 
mMn,  hot  He  know  inm  Aiteoiidams  (ap^  Strabi. 
m.  f.  66S}  thtt  it  ms  om  of  tba  aix  dtn  fona- 
iag  the  Ljoaa  oogfederacy.  Stnho  only  remarki 
farther  Unt  it  wis  atnatad  on  the  nad  to  Cibyn. 
(CMf.  Pli>.  T.  28;  PuiL  T.  3.  §  5;  Stqth.  B.  «.  c; 
OmicL  fL  659.)  Until  nt»Ur  the  ate  of  thi< 
tawB  wee  oakiMwii,  though  lyAjiville  had  eorrectlf 
tmjttttati  that  it  ooght  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ral- 
kjr  rf  the  Xuthas.  Sir  C.  FeUowi  wn  the  fint  mo- 
ds^ tzaiclkr  who  mm  and  deaeribed  its  beaotiihl 
nHiae,  the  Ueotity  ef  which  ii  wtabliihw^  beyond 
a  deoht  hj  iaaeripliaia,  Tbeae  mint  exist  in  the 
iffa-  TalltT  <f  the  T.n^hn.  at  a  little  distance 
bum  ite  eaUBB  baak,  afanost  doe  north  of  the  eitj 
rfXatkaa,  aid  about  5  miles  tram  the  Tillage  of 
TVs;  an,  aqa  Sir  Chariea,  nr7  extaaaTe, 
<f  otRiaei;  maain  hniHings,  raited 
aaJT  im  pilaees:  the  deeien  iffeea  to  be  Boman, 
ha  aa(  ut  mala  of  boilding  nor  the  inaariptioas. 
Thr  vtnaal  citf  aast  bare  been  d^nfished  in  rtrj 
aK^  umiK  and  the  finely  wronght  tiagiueuts  an 
warn  sMB  taih  iaco  the  stnaig;  walls,  which  hare 
f«jad  thi  own  raised  apoo  its  mies.  The  thca- 
••  was  Ib;^  and  the  moat  highly  aad  csjiensiTdj 
riaiihii  that  he  had  seen;  the  aeala  net  ody  are  of 
■arMt.  Wt  te  marUe  ia  highly  wnagfat  and  has 
txa  y  iihsH.  sad  aad  aeat  Ins  ^  caerhaagiag 
prwL'*  aAa  ia|HiisteJ  by  lins'  {lawa.  Then  en 
*£«  rauas  if  amral  other  «jLlauai»a  hwildiiigs  with 
r^i-csDS;  l«t  ^  mast  stifting  faatai*  m  Ihs  piace 
»uw  atntd  kaanesBb  fcsmed  in  the  adesof  the 
aba,  whkh  an  eat  oat  rf 


L  .±^  Jfiasr.  ^  S3:,  fclL,  Z^caa,  f.  ISS, 
■»  amm»  the  icaedaa  aw  4gared  aad  a 
« lasciscias  p<«a-)  [L.  &] 

«.!.;>.   ; Aisosa.  ^  7S&  v.] 

■  Saeask.  iKBOac  tha  ^Moikd  between  die 
i  theCqitiT 
the  eastwiih 
Biaao^  2^  was  sad  to  ksia  lecenvd  its 

waar  i  ■■■  ISL  aa  iB  abfa  C^>>(^  Geary,  n. 
or    Tte.  T. «  .    k  wan  c«Hlr  lieh  a 


I  «.  ' 

i-~   sw 


>.••.  e5.  iTiB.]aBL.  «S.  •■ifkHaa.JLi.373;  = 
i>Ki.  .*««»■  9anc.^S«.ai,w.  Ml:  PtoLT.  i 

£  i  .;.  ::mb.  ?>B  SSI.'   iihtte 

a   fc«A   'aaBk  9*  ItoaHB  aacaa  a  ■■•«  i 
uaca'oavaf  tkawAifcaflha  j 


'  ar^  .ss?  « 


TOLESIS. 

mwitisnait  osily  hj  Diodtns (ix.  ST^'tfi^-U 
sameaaTcocA. 

TOCHABI  (Tdx^ys^  FtaLTLlLiUi?'*' 
{hi  Scythian  peoffe  in  Bwlikiii,  aticta  .i 
itttlf  to  the  E.  of  the  Jsxacta  g«  s  jr^:  . 
Sopdiana,  and  ana  as  faraths  bwdss'i't  j 
(Plin.  tL  17.  a.  aOj  Abl  Hk  x^  • 
57.)  a  3.1 

TOCOLOSIDA  (TaaalURfa.  Ptsi.'  n  I :  :^ 
the  most  sootbcsn  place  m  the  Kaa  fue-  ; 
Hanntania  Tingitana.  {Itm.AmL^ti',  Ti  -. 
identified  with  Afi^^fartis  Bar&3'  • 
and  ifer^  or  .ilaieryeL  [T.a. 

T0C06ANHA  (Tsasa^n,  Ptd.  ^  1 : : 
a  ri?er  whii^  &Ila  iaito  the  &f  a^^a^'a  .  -; 
end.  It  ia  prahnUy  that  new  caM  is  -  ■: 
Arraeam,  wUcfa  is  {onned  b;  ^  jascuc  .-s 
month  of  three  ether  rima.  (Lsaas.  Ji»  r  >: 
/adia.) 

TODDCAE  (JalaimaL,  aha  dsimrTiiriir 
PtoL  ir.  8.  §  2IX  a  peopie a  Mantes C«m 
us,  on  the  Mi  laok  of  the  Aaji^a.  ^T.  Z. . 
TOtrSOBIS  itminSa,  FlaLiL  X  §  ! .  >  -  ■ 
the  western  eonat  of  w^'— -J-  &ea-4  t- 
Cmawgt  [T.i:. 

TOGASUAH.     [Akxesu.] 
TOGISONUS  (_BactlngBam\ trxiW 
nmtioDed  only  by  Fliny,  wb*  iatAs  k  k 
thnngh  the  territoy  of  PanriaiB,  sad  ec:::i: 
a  part  of  its  wateia  ta  the  ailitati  a& 
the  Foeaonea  Pfajfiatinae,  a  «<D  a  b  :- 
pett  or  Bnndnlns   (PEa.  a.  It.  s  X 
liven  ia  thia   part  of  bsly  bsn  ib:?:  'j 
crane  as  fianianlly  that  il  is  ray  ifcu  ■. 
tilT  thm  :  bat  the  most  pnbahfe  bc>3s<  1- 
the  Togieiaas  af  PBay  a  tht  aadea  isca 
one  am  of  wiiidi  still  flows  tea  tbeiara: 
Arto   a   .n>  sndiilg,   iriiile  tie  abs  ;.^  : 
.niafa  (Medawv)   osidcr  the  wsji  :<  ''-' 
(PataTiamX  ^i-K 

TOLBIACCM,in  KoidiGaI]ia,<a  lla-a. 
Aa^rata  TnTiraran  (7na-)  wUaaJL-t;. 
iCologmt).  The  distance  of  TalueK  r= ' 
laia  is  ztL  in  the  Am««»'fn»  bix  Ka— 
Zi^ict.  soBlh-weat  of  Asaa,  a  ibt  £»r:  w. " 
Trwr  to  CdJdjml  The  wads  •■  wwj  «?r~* 
•r  **  Titos  sapengr^B,'  whith  occv  c  '.ai  ^ 
the  Ilia,  afbcr  the  aaan  '  TsOiacs.'  Un-.-f  «" 
Seraat  wiima  ban  ffati.  a  .^ 
Tadtas  {BiiL  it.  79)  f^  'i<-'' 
withsB  Ae  haito  of  the  tBrrinsy  of  :b  i.'  - 
BIBHS  a  the  Cokasa  Agiippaa.  f^l- 

TOLEXTTKOI    a    TOLLKSTTSni    ■- 
Til    I  I  II,  Ba:  rifaifaiiX a  towa of  P.-k=- 
the  nBeyrf  the  Flaw  ar  CiaaaC  she: .: -■ 
(CMsraa).    biixa-^ 
ITaj  Miis^  Ite  aaaaa^  laaM  of  Rtad 
Mated  by  tat  L»--  - 
^^  **  ^f^  T J^c^^  ■■ 
by  jntrriprwa     (Pfts.  uL  13.  a.  IS:  l*^ '  - 
2SS.S59: 0Ra./Mcr.S474:Gn».Aar.r'  ■-< 

3. 4ia  2.)    The  ii  ill tin  rf  Msk  < 

the  ascieat  aae  aa  wd  a  oaa.  b  >-'- 
atthepngeaa  hs^aad  fceaaaeB.i«a  "• 
mnaMiaC  iMd  ^so^ei  the  ab?«l -Jc  f -" 
thaaMaaataadiatheliaaaia.    :X.^- 
TUUrXGS^rwwwX  a  linrtf  Cecx  -v 
tte  Msaataaa  lateia  Oexi  - 
the  U>  Fhsbk.  faas  wiiha  a  Aat  ^xb* 
taa  waSi  rf  da  faair  tj^.  m  faia  za:  n  > 
'saa    b  aios  «  ^^^ 
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TOLERnjM. 
f  y>y  Orid  andOmiiiu,  in  referanos  to  m 
le  foiiKht  on  its  banks  dnrinf;  the  Social 
ireen  the  Boinan  consul  Rntilins  and  ths 

inrtuch  the  Bomans  were  defeated  witli 
lehter  and  Bntilius  himself  slain.  (Ovid, 
565 ;  OroB.  T.  18  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

BICJM  (TaX^piai>,  Steph.  i.:  Etk.TaKtfSm, 
s :  Valmonfone  f),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  name  of  which  occors  in  the  early 
istory,  bat  which  appears  to  have  ceased  to 
an  early  period.  Its  name  is  foand  in  the 
>  by  Dionysios  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
rmed  the  leajjoe  in  b.  c  493  (Dionjs.  t. 
iling  to  the  Vatican  M&;  Niebohr,  vol.  !i. 
i:  and  it  is  again  mentioned  amonj;  the 
aken    by   CorioUnns  at  the  head  c^  the 

army  in  B.C.  486  (Diouys.  viii.  17;  Plot. 
!8).  According  to  the  narrative  given  by 
s,  said  by  Plntarch  who  copies  him,  it  was 

pbice  attaclced  by  CorioUnns  in  that  cam- 
id  its  redaction  was  followed  in  succession 
of  B'lla,  Labicnm,  Pedum  and  Corbio.  It 
lar  that  no  mention  of  Tolerium  occors  in 
ative  of  the  same  operations  by  Livy  (ii.  39), 
>eems  probable  that  the  name  of  Trebiam, 
s  found  in  that  author  (for  which  ths  best 
Tc  Trebium),  is  a  oormptlon  for  Tolerium,  a 
herwiae  little  known  and  therefore  liable  to 
in  by  copyists.  (Cluver.  Ilal.  p.  969  ; 
n,  AU-lMl'miiche  Chorographie,  p.  203.) 
y  other  notice  of  Tolerium  is  found  in  Pliny, 
anteiates  the  "  Tolerienaes  "  among  tlje  '*  po- 
(  Latinm  who  had  formerly  shared  in  the 
»  on  the  Alban  Mount,  but  were  in  his  time 
extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  We  have  no  account 
period  of  its  destruction  or  final  decay.  The 
ae  to  its  position  is  that  derived  from  the 
res  above  referred  to,  and  it  seems  very  donbt- 
r  far  we  are  justified  in  diawing  strict  topo- 
:al  inferences  from  such  relations.  It  may, 
^r,  be  admitted  as  probalile  that  Tolerium  was 
d  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  Bola, 
iin,  and  Pedsm;  and  the  conjecture  of  Nibby, 
ould  place  it  at  ValmorUone,  derives  at  le.ist 
support  from  the  drcunutance  that  the  latter 
stauds  just  St  the  source  of  the  river  &ieeo, 

in  ancient  times  the  Trerus  or  Tulerus 
Rcsj.  The  name  of  Valmontone,  is  of  modem 
,  but  it  in  all  probability  occupies  an  ancient 

BOine  vestiges  of  its  ancient  walla  are  still 
r,  as  well  as  some  remains  of  Roman  date, 

the  scarped  sides  of  the  rocks  which  surround 
I  renderthe  position  one  of  great  natural  strength, 
id  in  ancient  npulchres.    Gell,  however,  regards 

the  site  of  Vitellia  rather  than  Tolerium,  a 
rture  which  has  also  much  to  recommend  iL 
EIXIA.]  Yalaotiioae  is  S  miles  S.  of  PaUstrina 
kbout  3  miles  berond  Lugnano,  on  the  line  of 
ludeni  Via  Latins,  and  26  from  Borne.  (Nibby, 
rmi,  vol  in.  pp.  370, 377 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
\6;  Abeken,  Mitttl-llaliat,  p.  76.)  [E.  K  B.] 

)LETUM  (TJ^^^Tol',  Ptol.  il  6.  §  57:  £:<*. 
Laiii.  Plio.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Orelli,  Inter,  na  980), 
capital  of  tbe  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
ifiisis,  aitnaud  on  the  Tagus,  and  on  tbe  road 

E'nerita  to  Csssaraugnsta,  and  connected  also 
nother  road  with  Lamininm.  (/(in.  ArAff.  438, 

)  It  was  s  very  strong  town,  though  only  of 
r>rate  siie,  ud  famed  for  its  manufacture  of 
I  and  Eieel-wtre.  (Liv.  xzxv.  7,  22,  xxxiz,  30; 
:.  Ci/rug.  341;  cf.  Uiiiano,    Diocion.  viii.  p. 
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453.)  According  to  an  old  Spanish  tradition,  To- 
ledo was  fmuided  in  the  year  540  b.  c.  by  Jewish 
colonists,  who  named  it  Tokdoch,  that  is,  "  mother 
of  inople,"  whence  we  might  perhaps  infer  a  Phoe- 
nician settlement  (Cf.  Minano,  {.  e. ;  Pnente,  Tra- 
vdi,  I  p.  27.)  It  is  still  called  Toledo,  and  con- 
tains several  remains  of  Boman  antiquities,  and 
especially  the  ruins  of  a  circus.  (Cf.  FInrez,  Em. 
Sagr.  v.  p.  22;  Puente,  i.  pi  165,  seq.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TOLIAPIS  (ToXuSva,  Ptol.  il  8.  §  83),  a  small 
ishuid  on  the  £.  cosst  of  Albion,  opposite  to  the 
conntiy  of  the  Trinobantes.  Sheppj/  seems  the  only 
island  with  which  it  is  at  all  possible  to  identify  it; 
yet  it  lies  farther  S.  than  tbe  account  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  indicate.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOLISTOBOGII,  TOLISTOBOGI,  or  TOLIS- 

TOBOn.      fGALATIA.] 

TOLLENTl'NUM.    [ToLKNTrauM.] 

TOLOBIS,  a  coast  town  of  tlie  Ilercaones,  in 
Hispania  Tarrsconensis.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

TO'LOPHON  (T«Ao<(k4i':  Elh.  ToKo<pinot%  a 
town  of  the  Lncri  Ozoloe,  possessing  a  large  harbour 
according  to  Diciiearchns  (66;  comp.  Thuc  iii.  101 ; 
Steph.  B.  <.  r.).  According  to  Leake  it  occupied 
the  valley  of  KiteU.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
620.) 

TOLO'SA  or  THOLO'SA  (ToXiaira,  ToXSoa, 
TSXam,  Dion  Cass,  zzxviii.  c  32 :  Eth.  Tolosates, 
Tolosenses,  Tolaiani),  in  Gallia,  is  Toulouse,  in  tlie 
department  of  Uaute-Garome,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne. 

Tbe  identity  of  Tolosa  and  Toulome  is  easily 
proved  from  the  Itineraries  and  other  evidence.  In 
Caesar's  time  Tolosa  was  within  the  Boman  Provincis. 
(JB.  0.  L  1 0.)  When  Csesar  is  speaking  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Helvetii  to  migrate  into  the  country  of  the 
Santones,  he  remarks  that  the  Santones  are  not  far 
from  the  territory  of  the  Tolosetes,  who  are  in  the 
Provincia.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Provincia  if  the  warlike  Helvetii,  the 
enemies  of  Bome,  should  be  so  near  to  an  open 
country,  which  produced  a  great  deal  of  grain. 
The  commentators  have  found  some  difBcnIty  in 
Caesar's  expression  about  the  proximity  of  the  San- 
tones and  the  Toloeates,  for  the  Kitiobrigea  and 
Petiocorii  were  betvreen  the  Santones  and  the  Tola- 
sates;  but  Caesar  only  means  to  say  that  the  Hel- 
vetii in  the  country  of  the  Santones  would  be  dan- 
gerous neighbours  to  the  Provinda.  In  Caesar's 
time  Tolosa  and  Carcase,  both  in  the  basin  of  the 
Caroline,  were  fully  organised  as  a  part  of  tlie 
Provincia  ;  for  when  P.  Crassus  invaded  Aquitonia, 
he  summoned  soldiers  from  the  muster-rolls  of  these 
towns  to  join  his  army.  (A  G.  iii.  20.)  Tolosa 
being  situated  on  the  neck  of  land  where  Gallia  is 
narrowest  [GAU.U.  TRAitsALrutA,  Vol.  I.  p.  949] 
and  in  a  position  easy  of  access  bom  the  west, 
north,  and  east,  was  one  of  the  places  threatened  by 
the  GalU  in  the  great  rising  of  b.  c  52 ;  but  Caesar 
with  his  nsnal  vigilance  protected  the  province  on 
this  side  by  pUcing  a  force  at  Tolosa.  (£.  O. 
vii.  7.) 

Tulosa  was  an  old  town  of  tbe  Volcae  Tectosages 
which  existed  probably  many  centuries  before  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  A  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  was  collected  there,  the  gold  the 
produce  of  the  auriferous  region  near  the  Pyrenees, 
and  both  the  precious  metals  the  ofierings  of  Gallio 
superstition.  The  treasure  was  kept  in  chambers 
in  the  temples,  and  also  in  sacred  tanks.  This  is 
the  story  of  Poeidonias(Sttab.  iv.  p.  188),  who  bad 
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tOTtllad  in  Gallim;  and  it  i*  man  probable  Uiu 
th*  traditioo  Uut  the  gold  of  Toloia  wa«  tba  pro- 
dno*  of  tbe  plonder  of  Delphi  bj  Brennus  ind 
hit  man,  among  whom  it  ia  aaid  th««  wen  aoma 
Tactoaagea  (Justin,  zxiiL  a  3);  for  it  ia  nrj 
donbtful  if  anj  of  Breoniu'  aoUlen  got  back  to 
G^lia,  if  we  admit  that  they  came  firom  Gallia. 
Toloaa  waa  in  aema  kind  of  alliance  with  Bome 

?>ian  Caaa.  zzzir.  97)  about  B.  c.  106 ;  bat  the 
eatooea  and  Cimbn  at  thia  time  had  broken  into 
Gallia,  and  fear  or  policy  induced  the  Tnloeatea  to 
aide  with  them.  Q.  Serriliua  Caepio  (oonaal  B.  c. 
106)  made  tbia  a  pretext  for  attadoug  Toloia, 
which  be  took  and  plundered  d  ita  treainiea,  either 
is  B.  a  106  or  in  tbe  following  year.  Thia  act  of 
aacrilege  was  aoppoaed  to  liare  been  poniahad  by 
the  g<^,  for  Caepio  waa  defeated  l^y  the  Cimbri 
B.  a  105,  and  hia  army  was  destroyed.  (Lir.  £piL 
67;  Onains,  t.  15;  Gell.  iii.  9.)  The  treaaare  of 
Toloaa  nerer  reached  Bome,  and  perhapa  Caepio 
himarlf  laid  bold  of  aome  of  it  Howerer  tbia  may 
be,  tbe  "  Aurum  Tolosanum "  became  a  prorerb. 
AU  who  had  touched  the  consecrated  treaaare  came 
to  a  miserable  end.  It  seems  that  there  waa  in- 
quiry made  into  the  matter  at  Bome,  for  Cicero 
(£«  JfaL  Deanm,  ill  30)  speaka  of  a  "  qoaaatio 
aori  Toloaani.' 

The  Toloaani  or  Toloaatea  were  that  diriaioo  of 
the  TectoBaf;es  which  was  neareet  to  tbe  Aquitani. 
A  pUoe  called  Fiiiea,  between  Tolosa  and  Caicaao, 
denotea  tbe  bouudary  of  the  territory  of  Toloaa  in 
that  direction,  as  tbia  term  often  indicatea  a  terri- 
torial limit  in  the  B<>man  geography  of  Gallia 
[FtMEa]  ;  and  another  pUee  named  Fines  marka 
tbe  boondary  on  the  north  between  tbe  Tokaatea 
and  tbe  Cadurci. 

Fliny  (iii.  4)  mentiooa  Toloaa  among  the  Op- 
pida  I^na  of  Narbonensis,  or  tboee  towns  which 
had  the  Latinitas,  and,  as  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  9) 
aamea  it  a  Colonia,  we  must  sappose  that  it 
waa  mada  a  Colonia  Latina.  Toloaa  maintained  ita 
importance  ander  tlie  Empire.  Auaonios  {Ordo 
Nob.  Vrb.  xii.)  daacribea  Toloaa  aa  surroonded  by  a 
brick  wall  of  gnat  circuit,  and  as  a  popolnoa  city, 
which  had  sent  oat  inhabitants  enough  to  fourid 
four  other  cities.  Tbe  name  Palladia,  which  Martial 
(£p.  ix.  101 X  Sidoniua  Apollinaris,  and  Auaonius 
give  to  Tolosa  appears  to  refer  to  the  coltintioo  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  this  Gallic  city  — 

"  Te  sibi  Palladiae  antetnlit  toga  docU  Tolosae." 
(Aiiaon.  Partmt.  iiL  6 ;  and   Common.  Pro/eu. 
Surdig.^rin.)  [G.L.] 

TOLOUS,  a  place  of  the  Ilergetea  in  Hispania 
Tarracunensis.  (Itin.  AnL  p.  391.)  Probably  ifon- 
mm.  tT.H.D.] 

TO'MARUS.  [DODOSA,  p.  783,  b.] 
TOMirRUS  (Tififipot,  Arrian,  Imi.  24),  a  rirer, 
or  rather  torrent  of  Geiirosia,  called  Tonberos  or 
Tomberoa  by  Pliny  (tL  23.  a.  25.  §  93,  ed.  SiUig.X 
and  Tubero  by  Mela  (iii.  7).  According  to  tlie  dis- 
tances in  Arrian,  this  river  is  tbe  MuUoio  or 
SmguL 

TOMEUS.  [Mkssinia,  p.  341,  b.] 
TOMIS  or  TOMI  (Ji/ut,  Strab.  vii.  p.  319; 
Ov.  Tr.  iii.  9.  33;  Geogr.  Eav.  iv.  6,  &c.:  T<(/»cu, 
PtoL  iii.  10.  §  8;  Tomi,  Plin.  iv.  U.  s.  18;  Stat. 
S.  i.  2,  255;  Itm.  A»L  p.  227.  &&;  in  Mela,iL  2, 
Tomoe:  we  also  find  the  Greek  form  Ta^uui, 
Steph.  B.  M.  v.;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24),  a 
town  of  Lower   Moeaia,  co  the  Euxiue,  and  the 
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capital  of  the  district  of  Scythia  Kaor  (Sun. 
H.EccL  vii.  25;  HierocL  p.  637).  It  was  ntiu:«t 
at  a  diatanoe  of  about  300  aiadia  or  36  miles  bwi 
Istroa  or  Istropolia  (Anon.  Per.  P.  Emz.  p  M; 
Itm.  AiU.  p.  227),  but  according;  to  the  Tab.  Pen:. 
40  milea.  It  waa  a  Milesian  colony,  and  aeeoniuji; 
to  the  legend  tbe  place  where  Medea  cnt  ap  bv 
brother'a  body,  or  where  their  ftxhtx  AcSa  f« 
together  and  buried  the  pieca  (Or.  L  e. ;  ApoUoL  i. 
9,  25;  Hygin.  Fab.  13.)  The  legend  ia  lu  ismx 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  town,  wbuii, 
however,  ia  atill  better  known  aa  the  place  of 
banishment  of  Ovid.  Kow  Toassmor  or  Jemi  /W- 
aota.  [T.  a.  D.J 


COIN  or  TOMIS  OB  TOMI. 

TOmSA  (Tiiiura:  Etk.  Tofucniris,  Ta^urai.  t 
town  of  Sopbene,  in  Armenia,  waa  ceded  by  Ls- 
callus  to  the  Cappadodans.  (Polyb.  xzziv.  |]; 
Stiab.  xii.  p.  535,  xiv.  pp.  663,  664 ;'  Steph.  B.  a  r.) 

TONBEROS.    [ToMKRoa.] 

TOMICE.    [NiooHis  Obomdb.] 

TONOSA,  a  town  of  Cappadoda,  SO  milea  fna 
Sebastia,  still  called  Tomu.  (/t  .^lU.  ppL  161,  IS. 
212.) 

TONSnS,  or  TONZUS  (T6ms,  Zoa.  n.  ».  §  »  : 
cf.  Lampr.  Elc^.  T),  the  priadpal  tribataiy  of  its 
Hebrus  in  Thraoe.  It  riiea  in  the  Haemos :  iu 
general  course  for  aboat  70  miles  is  almost  dae  £■; 
it  then  makes  a  sadden  bend  to  the  St,  and,  afier  > 
farther  sonthrrly  coame  of  nearly  the  aame  leOjCtii, 
falla  into  the  Hebrus,  a  abort  distance  (ram  HadiisaiK 
polis.     Now  Tmiem  or  Toomdja.  [J.  K.] 

TOPI'BIS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18;  Tanplt  orTsn- 
flt,  PtoL  iii.  1 1.  §  13),  or  Topirto  (/I.  Amt  f.  Sil; 
in  p.  331,  it  is  ccrrnpted  into  Olopisos ;  and  ia 
IL  Bier.  p.  603,  into  Epyrus;  Tab.  PttU.;  Tnnpn. 
Hierod.  p.  634),  a  town  in  the  SW.  of  Thrace,  a  &i:li 
NE.from  the  mouth  of  the Nestas,and  ashortdistxin 
W.  cf  Abders.  In  the  time  of  Procopins  (£.  G.  a. 
38)  it  was  tbe  first  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Tbace, 
and  ia  described  aa  distant  12  daya'  joorDerina 
Bysantinm.  Very  little  ia  known  aboat  this  fkct. 
In  later  times  it  wss  called  Bhoaian  CPsww. 
HierocL  L  C;  ct  Aposposm.  Geow  in  Hndaoa.  f. 
f.  42  ;  and  Anna  Comn.  p.  212),  and  waa  tbe  set: 
of  a  biahopric  (^Cime.  Chalctd.)  Jastiiiian  rebsii: 
ita  walla,  which  had  been  demolished,  and  made  il«i 
stronger  than  before.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  II.) 
According  to  Paul  Lucas  and  Boadoiu,  the  waien 
Tothtr  occupiea  its  site;  but  Lapie  idanti6ea  ii  ritk 
Kara-Giuena.  fj.  ]L] 

TOKEA'TAE.     [Torktak.] 

TOBECCADAE.     [Torktak.] 

TOBETAE  (Toprroj,  Steph  B.  a.  r.;  Dico^ 
Per.  682;  Plin.  vi.  5;  Mela,  L  2;  Avien.  Ori.  Ttrr. 
867)  or  TOREA'TAE  (TopMTcu,  Strab.  xi.  pL  495;, 
a  tribe  of  the  Maeotae  in  A^atic  Sannatia.  Ptnlm^ 
(v.  9.  §  9)  mentions  a  Toprrurl)  iapi  in  Asstii: 
Sannatia;  and  in  another  passage  (IiL  S.  §  ii)  i» 
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tpntks  of  the  TapcKKiiSai  u  a  (leople  in  Enfopsan 
Siinnatia,  vbo  are  perbape  the  same  as  the  Toreuu 
or  Toreatae. 

TORNADOTUS,  astnaU  rirer  of  Anrria,  men- 
tioned bf  ?\iaj  (vi.  27.  ■.  31),  and  a  tribatary  of 
the  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  stream  ae  that 
noticed  bjr  Xenophon  pnder  the  name  of  the  Phjscns. 
(Amb.  ii.  4.  §  25.)  It  maj  be  the  modem  Torna 
or  Odomdt,  Mannert  (n.  2.  p.  317)  takes  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Adiabaa  of  Ammianna  (xxiii.  6) ;  but 
the  Adiabas  ia  more  likely  to  be  that  elsewhere 
called  the  Zabetns  (uov  Zdb).  TV.] 

TOKNATES,  an  Aqoitanian  people,  whose  name 
is  preserved  in  Pliny  (ir.  19).  There  is  no,  indi- 
ratioQ  of  their  position,  unless  it  be  the  name  Tour- 
nai,  a  small  town  on  the  Arroa,  a  bitinch  of  the 
A  dour,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Tarbes,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Turba,  was  the  chief  place  of  the 
Bi^rerriones.     [BioERKIONKS.]  [G.  L.] 

TORONAICUS  SINUS.  [Torokk.] 
TORO'NE  (TopiiyTi:  Elk.  Toptwcios),  a  town  of 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  situated  upon  tlie  SW, 
const  of  the  peninsuhi  of  Sithonia.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Tnmne,  a  daughter  of 
Proeteus  or  Foeeidon  and  Phoenice.  (Steph.  B. 
J.  V.  Top^yji.')  It  was  a  Greek  colony,  founded  by 
the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  and  appeara  to  have  been 
originally  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Chalcidians  in 
theae  parts.  Hence  the  frulf  lying  between  the  pen- 
insulas of  Sithonia  and  Torune  was  generally  called 
the  Toronaean,  now  the  Gv^f  of  Kauandhra. 
iTopmniKhs  ic6\vos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TopAnn  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §  13;  Topuyuths  icdXirot,  Strab.  viL  p.  830; 
Srymn.  Cb.  640;  Toronaieom  mare,  Liv.  xlir.  11; 
T(»nnaeas  sinus,  Tac  ^nn.  v.  10.)  Like  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  diese  pnrts,  Torone  furnished  ships 
and  men  to  the  army  of  Xerzes  in  hie  invasion  of 
Greece.  (Heit^d.  vii.  122.)  After  the  Persian  War 
Torone  came  under  the  dominion  of  Athena.  In  B.O. 
424  a  party  in  the  town  opened  the  gates  to  Brasidas, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  Cleon  two  years  afterwards. 
(Tbuc.  iv.  110,  seq.,  v.  2.)  At  a  later  time  it 
eeems  to  bare  been  subject  to  Olynthns,  since  it  was 
recovered  by  the  AUienian  general  Timotheus. 
(Diudnr.  XT.  81.)  It  was  annexed  by  Philip,  along 
with  the  other  Chakiidlaii  cities,  to  the  Macedonian 
empire.  (Diodor.  xTi.  SS.)  In  the  war  against 
Perseus,  B.  c.  169,  it  was  attacked  by  a  Boman 
Beet,  but  without  snccess.  (Liv.  xliv.  12.)  Theo- 
phraatos  related  that  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  in  a 
marsh  near  Torone  (ap.  Atien.  iii.  p.  72,  d.);  and 
Archestratns  mentions  a  particular  kind  of  tish,  for 
which  Torone  was  celebrated  (ap.  Athea.  vii.  p.  310, 
3.).  The  harbour  of  Torone  was  called  Cophcs 
'Ka>^tf>),  or  "  deaf,"  because  being  separated  from 
the  sea  by  two  narrow  passages,  the  noise  of  the 
waves  waa  never  heard  there :  hence  the  proverb 
taKpSrtpos  Tov  Toporaiou  \tfiiyos,  (Strab.  viL  p. 
)30;  Uela,  ii.  3;  Zenob.  Prov.  Gram.  cent.  iv.  pr. 
]8.)  This  port  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  one 
wiled  by  Tbncydldea  (v.  2)  the  harbour  of  the  Co- 
ophonians,  which  he  describes  as  only  a  little  way 
roin  the  city  of  the  Torunaeans.  Leake  conjectures 
Jiat  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  KttifSa)  instead  of 
ioKot^fiar,  it  is  still  called  Kujfi,  and  Torone 
ikewise  retains  its  ancient  name.  (Leake,  Northern 
Treece.  vol.  iiL  pp.  119,  155,  455.) 

TOEYNE  (Tofivri,  Pint,  .^iit  62;  Top&yti,  Ptol. 
ii.  1 4.  §  5),  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  off 
rfaich  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored  a  short 
ime  before  the  battle  of  Actinm,  seems  inxn  the 
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orAer  of  the  lumes  in  Ptolemy  to  have  HMti  in  ona 
of  the  bays  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thyamis 
and  Sybota,  probably  at  Pcarga.  (Leake,  NorOum 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  vol  iiL  p.  8.) 

TOTTAEUM,  a  place  in  Bithynia  of  uncertain 
site  (/e.  A«L  p.  141 ; '/(.  Bterot-p.  573,  where  it  it 
called  Tutaium ;  ConeiL  CheUcei  p.  98);  but  some 
look  for  its  site  near  Geiveh,  and  others  near  Kara- 
kaia.  [L.  S] 

TOXANDSL  These  inhabitants  of  Xorth  Gallia 
are  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  interpreted  several  ways.  PImy's 
Belgica  is  linuted  on  the  north  by  the  Scaldii 
(^ScJuUk).  [GaluaTram8.,Vo1.Lp.960.]  Pliny 
says:  "  A  Scaldi  incnlnnt  exiera  Toxandri  plurlbus 
noniinihus.  Delude  Menapii,Morini."  D'Anvilieand 
others  explain  ''  extern  "  to  signify  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Midde,  that  is,  north  and  east  of  tliis 
boundary;  and  Clover  places  the  Toxiuidri  in  the 
islands  of  Zetland.  D' Anville  supposes  tliat  tliey  took 
a  part  of  their  territory  from  the  Menapii,  and  that 
this  newly  acquuwl  country  was  the  Coflipen  north 
of  Brabant  and  the  bishopric  of  Liigg.  This  con- 
jecture is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  psssage 
of  Ammiaons  Marcellinus  (xvii.  8),  in  which  he 
says  that  Julian  marched  against  the  Fraud  named  ' 
SaUi,  who  bad  dared  to  fix  themselves  on  Soman 
ground  "  apnd  Taxiandriam  locum."  The  geogra- 
phers who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  NetherUnds 
fix  Toxiandri  locus  at  Tataider  Lo,  a  small  place 
in  the  Campm  to  the  north  of  BrabanL  Ukert 
{GaUien,  p.  372)  givee  a  diflerent  meaning  to  the 
word  ''  extera."  Be  remarks  that  Pliny,  describing 
the  north  coast  of  Europe  (iv.  14),  says  :  "  Toto 
autem  hoc  man  ad  Scaldim  osqua  fluvium  Ger- 
manicae  accolunt  genies,"  and  he  then  ennmerates 
the  peoples  as  far  as  the  Scaldis.  Afterwards 
(c  17)  he  adds  '■  a  Scaldi  incolunt,"  &c. ;  and  a 
few  lines  furtlier,  a  word  *  introrsos"  is  oppoeed  to 
this  "extera";  from  which  Ukert  concludes  that 
"  extera  "  here  means  the  coast  countiy,  a  meaning 
which  it  has  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (ii.  67, 
iv.  13).  After  deecribing  ihe  nations  which  occupy 
the  "  extera,"  or  coast,  Pliny  mentions  the  peoplu 
in  the  interior,  and  in  the  third  place  the  Germanio 
peoples  on  the  Bhine.  Accordingly  Ukert  condudn 
that  we  must  look  for  the  Toxandri  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghent  and  Brtigee.  [6.  L.J 

TRACANA  (TpiKcan,  Ptd.  iii.  5.  §  27),  an 
inland  city  uf  European  Sarmatia.        [T.  H.  D.] 

TRACHIS  or  TBACUIN  (T^x's  Herod.,  Tbuc, 
et  alii;  Tpax^r,  Strab.:  JSth.  Tpaxiptos).  1.  A  city 
of  Mails,  in  the  district  called  after  it  Trachinia. 
It  stood  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta,  a  little  to 
the  N.  or  rather  W.  of  Thermopylae,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  rocks  which  surrounded  the  plain. 
It  conunandad  the  approach  to  Thermopybe  from 
Tbassaly,  and  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  military 
importaiwe.  (Herod.  viL  176;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  428; 
Steph.  B.  $.  r  )  The  entrance  to  the  Tnichinian 
pUin  was  only  half  a  plethrum  in  breadth,  bat  the 
surfiioe  of  the  plain  was  22,000  plethra,  according 
to  Herodotus.  The  same  writer  states  that  the  city 
Trachis  was  5  stadia  Irom  the  river  Melaa,  and  that 
tbe  river  Asopus  issued  from  a  gorge  iu  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  S.  of  Trachis.  (Herod,  vii.  198.) 
According  to  Thucydides,  Trachis  was  40  stadia 
from  Thermopylae  and  20  from  the  sea  (Tbuc. 
iii.  92.)  Tracbin  is  n  eutioned  in  Homer  as  one  of 
the  cities  subject  to  Achilles  QJL  ii.  683),  and  ia 
celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Heroulcs  a«  the  scene  uf 
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tbit  ban'i  daath.  (&iph.  TraA  purim.)  It  bt- 
caoM  a  pbo*  of  historical  importaiwa  in  ooaaeqnaio* 
of  tha  eolooy  fbondod  ban  hj  tba  LaoadaemoDiaoa  in 
tha  lizth  j«ar  of  tba  Paloponneaian  War,  B.  c.  4S6. 
Tha  Traehinians  and  tba  neighbooring  Doriana,  who 
anifaad  mncb  iixim  tha  pradatoy  incnraiaDS  of  tha 
Oetatan  mountainaan,  aolicited  aid  from  the  Spar- 
tam,  who  eafteriy  availed  Ibenualna  of  this  oppor- 
tnnit J  to  plant  a  atnog  cdonj  in  this  oommaoding 
aitnatioo.  Thej  iiaoed  an  inritatioa  to  tha  other 
atataa  of  Oraeoe  to  join  in  tha  colony ;  and  as  manj 
aa  10,000  oolonista,  nndar  three  Spartan  oedata, 
bnilt  and  fortified  a  new  town,  to  which  the  name  of 
Hbbaclbia  was  giren,  from  the  great  hero,  whoae 
aaoM  waa  ao  doaelx  associated  with  tba  aummnding 
diatrict.  (Thuc.  iii.  92;  Diod.  xiL  59.)  It  was 
oaaallj  eaUed  tha  Trachinian  Heradeia,  to  distin- 
gnish  H  from  other  pbees  of  the  same  name,  and  bj 
later  writers  Heradeia  in  Phthiotis,  aa  this  diatrict 
waa  labaaqoently  indnded  in  the  Theaaalian  Pbthio- 
tia.  ('HpJmiuum  4  fr  Tpaxvif,  Xen.  HeU.  i.  S. 
{  18;  Died.  zii.  77,  zt.  S7  ;  'HfMicAnmu  of  4r 
Tfmx'"!  That.  T.  51 ;  'H.  4  Tp^X^r  mXovitirti 
9firtft0,  Strtb.  'a.  p.  428;  Heraelea  Trarhin  dicta, 
Plin.  It.  7.  a.  li  ;  H.  Mi^nfcr,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  46.) 
The  new  ooknista  also  bailt  a  port  with  docks  near 
Tbannopjrlaa.  It  was  genenllj  expected  that  this 
mtf,  nnder  the  protection  of  Sparta,  would  become  a 
Ibrmidabla  power  in  Morthem  Greece,  but  it  was  at- 
tacked from  the  beginning  by  the  Tbeesaliana,  who 
ngardad  ita  aatablishment  as  an  inTasioo  of  their 
tenritoiy;  and  the  Spartana,  who  rarely  socoeeded  in 
tba  goremment  of  dependenciea,  diiiplayed  bangbti- 
neaa  and  coemption  in  its  administration.  Hence 
tha  city  rapidly  dwindled  down  ;  and  in  B.  c.  420 
tba  Heracleots  were  defeated  with  great  loaa  by  the 
neighbouring  Tbesaalian  tribes,  and  Xenarea,  tha 
Lacedaemonian  goremor,  was  .slain  in  the  battle. 
Sparta  waa  nnable  at  the  time  to  send  aasistance  to 
tlieir  colony ;  and  in  the  folloiring  year  the  Boeotiana, 
fMuing  leat  the  pboe  should  &1I  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  took  possession  of  it,  and  dismissed 
tba  Lacedaemonian  goremor,  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
eondnet.  (Tbuc  r.  51,  52.)  The  Lacedaemonians, 
howerer,  regained  poasesaion  of  the  place;  and  in  the 
winter  of  B.  c  409^-408,  they  experienced  here 
another  disaster,  700  of  the  Heracleots  being  slain 
in  battle,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmoat. 
(Xen.  Bttt.  i.  3.  §  18.)  But,  after  the  Peloponne- 
aian  War,  Heradeia  again  rose  into  importance,  and 
became  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Spartan  power  in 
Northern  Greece.  In  b.  a  399  Herippidaa,  tba  La- 
eadaamonian,  waa  sent  thither  to  repress  some  &e- 
tioos  mcmments  in  Hsradeia;  and  be  not  only  put 
to  death  all  the  opponenta  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  town,  bnt  expelled  the  neigbbcoring  Oetaeans 
and  Traehinians  from  their  abodea.  (Di«L  sir.  38 ; 
Polyaen.  ii.  21.)  La  B.  o.  395  the  Tfaebana,  under 
the  command  of  Ismenias,  wrested  this  important 
place  from  the  Spartans,  killrd  the  Lacedaemonian 
garriaca,  and  gave  the  city  to  the  old  Trachinian 
and  OetHan  inhabitants.  (Diod.  zir.  82.)  The 
walls  of  Heradeia  were  destroyed  by  Jaaon,  lest  any 
stale  shonid  aeite  this  place  and  preTent  him  from 
marching  into  Greece.  (Xen.  HM.  ri.  4.  §  27.) 
At  a  later  time  Heradeia  came  into  the  handa  of  the 
Aelolians,  and  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
power  in  Northern  Greece.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochns  at  Thermopylae,  B.  a  191,  Heradeia  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Adlius  Olabrio,  who 
divided  bis  army  into  four  bodies,  and  directed  his 


TRACHOKITISL 
attacks  upon  fbor  paints  at  cnoe ;  cas  Mjln; 
stationed  on  the  rim  Asnpns,  who*  wu  the  i;tb- 
nasinm  ;  the  aecond  near  the  dtadel  outside  of  iW 
walls  (eztn  mans),  wbidi  was  slmoit  noRtlsell; 
inhabited  than  the  city  itaelf;  the  thiid  tonifa  \k 
Malise  gulf;  and  the  fourth  on  the  lircr  lithi,cp. 
posita  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  coontiy  moid  m 
marshy,  and  aboonded  in  lofty  tnea.  After  iiiepi^ 
twenty-four  daya  the  Romana  sncceedid  is  iikii;  Ilie 
town,  and  the  Aetdiana  retired  to  the  dtuieL  Os 
tfae  following  day  tha  eonanl  seised  a  nA]  nmsjl, 
equal  to  tfae  dtadd  in  height,  and  Eepaislid  fm  il 
only  by  a  chasm  so  narrow  that  the  twe  niiiii:i 
were  within  reach  of  a  missile.  TfaerevpoD  the  .Vko- 
liana  surrendered  the  citadel  (LJr.  xini.  21.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  aeona  qnite  clear  fitn  !» 
aooonnt  of  Liry  that  the  city  occapied  tit  k« 
ground  between  the  rivers  jfuisaauiis  (Aatjai) 
and  Mavra-Nina  (Melaa),  extending  from  tht  oai 
to  tfae  other,  aa  well  as  a  considexable  distam  k'a 
the  pfaun  in  a  south-eastern  directioa.  Tlxnan  sul 
some  veatigea  of  the  dtadel  upon  a  Mj  nA  ibon : 
and  npon  ita  perpendicalar  sides  there  in  acr 
catacombs  excavated.  "  The  distance  of  tbe  ciisU 
above  the  town  jn»tifiea  the  words  ettrs  narw,  vbii 
Livy  appiiea  to  it,  and  may  explain  abs  tbt  lai- 
tion  of  Strabo  (<.  &).  that  Heradeia  was  >ii  ■i>is 
distant  from  the  ancient  Trachis  ;  for,  altlin(;li  ll* 
town  of  Heradeia  seems  tn  have  occupied  the  mm 
position  as  the  Truhia  of  Herodoiia,  tbe  dual. 
which,  according  to  Livy,  was  better  niiiabitol  ii  ik 
Aetdian  War  than  the  dty,  may  very  piaubiT  bii 
been  the  only  inhabited  part  of  Beraclcis  In  is- 
turies  kter."  (Leake,  Noriham  Grmt,  wL  & 
pp.  26—29.) 

2.  Snmamed  Fhocica  (4  *na*i).  a  imD  cirr 
of  Phocis,  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Bceolia.  ss 
on  the  road  to  Lebadeia.  (Strabi  ix.  pi  4U ;  Ite 
X.  3.  §  2.) 

TRACHOUrnS  (Tpax—tra,  iafc,  i  1: 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvL  9,  A  J.  iii.  3;  Plin.  v.  18.  t-  K: 
TpdxMf,  Joseph.  A  at  ziiL  1 6),  aoeordii^  to  Joitfia^ 
a  portion  of  Palestine  which  extended  in  •  ^^ 
direction  from  the  ndghboarfaood  of  tfae  «■  < 
Galilee  in  tbe  directioa  of  Dsmascos,  hsTioi!  ^ 
Syrian  desert  and  Anranitia  on  its  essteni  ftflOf, 
Itnraea  on  the  S.,  and  Ganbuiitia  on  tfae  W.  1:  n 
considered  as  the  northern  portion  of  Penes  (BipA 
i.  e.  Iltpar  Toii  'lopSairov,  JudiA,  i.  9;  J'sXi-  "■ 
25.)  According  to  Strabo,  it  hy  between  D>n«" 
and  the  Arabian  mountains  (xvL  p.  75S):  isd  frts 
other  anthoritiea  we  may  gatlier  that  it  adjonl  l!< 
province  of  Batanaea  ( Jcaapfa.  A  J^  L  2a  §  4).  >>' 
extended  between  tfae  Begin  Decapofitani  (Fti-  '■ 
15)  aa  btr  &  as  Botim  (Enseb.  OmmaA  $■  t- 
Itnraea.)  It  derived  its  name  from  tbe  no^niiM 
of  the  coontiy  (rpax^,  i-  *•  vpax^  *'■'  *"f^ 
rim);  and  Strabo  mentiooB  two  v;pax«><i('^ 
p.  755,  756).  which  Burckhardt  coaidn  to  be  ik 
aammita  of  two  mouotain  nngea  on  lbs  md  (<■ 
Metbt  to  Ztosiasciis,  near  the  villsge  ttiUKimt. 
{TrtaeU,  p.  115.)  The  inhaUtants  cf  Tiidnia 
are  called  by  Ptolemy,  ol  tfrnxwenu  'Afttn  {'■  >f 
§  26).  and  tliey  seemed  to  have  maiatiind  ikr 
diaracter  for  nmailcable  akill  m  shooting  vitk  li* 
bow  and  plundering  (Juseph.  A  /.  iL  4.  §  3)  k 
which  tbe  lucky  natoia  of  the  oonatiy  lii?  '*• 
habited,  inllaa  it  waa  of  cleiia,  and  belaud  ■«« 
fastnessea,  was  peculiarly  well  suited  (Itf^  ^^ 
zv.  10.  §  1.)  Trscbonitia  belonged  oiipiallT  » 
tbe  tstrarchy  of  Philippna,  tha  ■»  cf  Bind  til 
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(Joseph.  Ant.  xriL  8.  §  1,  B.  J.  ii.  6.  §  3):  |  marked  h  10  miles  from  Philippi.    Tliis  is  ap- 


Bubseqnently  formed  part  of  the  domininn  of 
!8  A^rippa.  (JoHph.  Ant.  zviii.  6.  §  10,  B. 
3.  §  5;  Philo.  0pp.  ii.  p.  593.) 
I  whole  district  has  been  recently  explored  and 
led  with  mnch  care  and  jndgment  by  the  Ber. 
Porter  of  Damascus,  who  has  shown  that  the 
t  accoants  of  this  province,  properljr  weighed, 
le  with  remarkable  accuracy  with  what  we 
of  it  now.  Aocoiding  to  him,  it  must  hare 
j>  the  NW.  of  Batanaea,  and  have  extended 
the  stony  tract  at  the  base  of  the  Jebd  Htm- 
is  Kenath  (now  Kunaadt)  was  a  dty  of  Tra- 
(Euaeb.  OmmaiL  i.  e.  CtMnatk),  while  the 
una  extend  it,  thongh  improbably,  as  far  S.  as 
k  Mr.  Porter  observes  that  the  name  is  some- 
applied  in  a  mote  general  sense  by  ancient 
'8,  so  as  to  indade  the  neighbonring  provinces 
LtJbe,  iii.  ],  where  the  "  Begion  of  Trachonitis" 
be  understood  ss  embracing  Batanaea  and 
niiis;  Joseph.  Ant.  zviL  14.  §  4.)  He  thinks, 
hat  the  plain  on  the  western  side  as  hr  as  the 
road  was  embraced  in  Trachonitis,  and  likewise 
oD  the  north  to  the  Jebd  Kkit/drah,  with  a 
ienible  section  of  the  plain  on  the  east,  N.  of 
al-BcUlumnek.  The  Argob  of  Numk.  xzxiv. 
Kings,  iv.  13,  &c.,  Mr.  Porter  considers  to  be 
•me  district  as  Trachonitis,  the  latter  being  the 
k  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  form.  (Porter,  Fiee 
t  in  Damateat,  ii.  pp.2S9— 262,  268 — 272; 
nson.  iii.  p.  907 ;  Boasqiger,  iii.  p.  279 ;  Winer, 
.  RealtoSrteHmch.)  [V.] 

RACHY.     [Orchohekhb,  p.  490,  a.] 
UACTABI,  a  tribe  m  the  Chersoneeos  Tanrica 
1.  iv.  12.  a.  26).  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAELIUS.  [TsAOiLng.] 
RAENS  or  TBAl'S  (Tpdtn  or  Tpdtrs,  -orot: 
mto),  a  river  of  Bruttium  celebrated  for  the  san- 
aty  defeat  of  the  Sybarites  on  its  banks  by  ibeir 
is  the  Crotoniats,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
city  of  Sybaris,  B.  c.  510.  (Iambi.  Vit  rglA. 
>0.)  It  is  singular  that  the  banks  of  a  stream 
:h  had  been  the  scene  of  such  a  catastrophe 
tld  be  again  selected  by  the  remnant  of  the 
srites  who  were  expelled  from  the  new  colony  of 
irii  shortly  after  its  foundation  [Tncitn]  for  the 
of  their  settlement.  Tliey,  however,  did  not 
ain  long,  brang  expelled  and  put  to  the  sword  by 
neighboaring  barbarians,  whom  Diodorus  by  a 
larkable  anachroninn  calls  Brutti.ins,  appsreutly 
bin  a  few  years  of  their  establishment.  (Diod. 
22.)  The  nam*  of  the  river  is  not  found  in 
'  of  the  geogrsphens,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
its  being  the  one  still  called  the  Trionto,  which 
s  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Mono,  and  gives  name  also  to  an  adjoining  head- 
d,  the  t'opo  di  Trionto.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRA'GIA  (Tpo7lo),  also  called  Tragiae  (Tpo- 
x),  Trsgia,  Tragaeae  (T/xeyaiai),  or  Tragaea  (Tpa- 
la),  a  small  island  off  the  south  coast  uf  Samoa, 
If  which  Pericles,  in  b.  c.  440,  defeated  the  Sa- 
ans  in  a  naval  engagement.  (Thncyd.  L  116j 
in.  iv.  71,  T.  185;  PluU  Fer.  25;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
15;  Steph.  B. ».  e.  rparYoia.)  Bespecting  the  Tra- 
««ae  Salioae,  see  Halesioh.  [L.  S.] 

TRA'GIA  or  TRAGAEA.  [NAXoa,  p.  406,  a.] 
TBA'GILUS  (TpiyAos  t  EA.  TpeeyiXti,,  Steph. 
'  '■  «■),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  and  doubtless  the  same 
the  Bpi(yiAat  or  Ap<E7iXos  found  in  Hierocles  (p. 
59)  among  the  towns  of  the  first  or  consular  Mace- 
«"•     In  the  Table  there  is  a  pUice  "Triulo" 


parently  a  corruption  of  "  Tiaelio,"  since  nnmeruus 
coins  (one  of  which  is  figured  below)  have  been  found 
near  Amphipolis  with  the  inscription  TBAIAUIN. 
Leake  conjectures  with  mnch  probability  that  the 
real  name  was  Tragilns,  and  that  in  the  local  form 
of  the  name  the  T  may  have  been  omitted,  so  that 
the  TPAIAIfiN  of  the  coin  may  represent  the  Hel- 
lenic Tfxr/iAlw.  (Eckbel,  vol.  ii.  pw  81  ;  Leake, 
Norfiem  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  228.) 


coin  or  TKAOILin  OB  TRAEUIIS. 

TRAGU'RIOM  (Tparoiptoy,  Strab,  PtoU ;  T^ 
yifuor,  Polyb.),  an  important  town  of  Dalmaiia, 
situated  upon  an  island,  which  was  separated  fron^ 
the  mainkiid  by  an  artificial  canal  According  to 
the  Antuniue  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  1 6  miles  from 
Fraetorium  and  13  from  Salonae.  Pliny  calls  it 
"  Tragurium  civium  Romanorum,"  and  says  that  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  marble.  Its  name  is  preserved 
in  the  modem  Trmi.  (Polyb.  xzzii.  18  ;  Strab.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315  ;  PtoL  it  17.  §  14  ;  Plin.  iii.  22. 
s.  26  ;  Hela,  ii.  3  ;  It  Ant.  p.  272  ;  Tat.  Pent. ; 
GeoCT.  Rav.  iv.  16.) 

TRAGUS.     [Caphtab.] 

TRAIA  CAPITA  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  399),  mora 
correctly  Tkia  Capita  (Geog.  Rav.  v.  3),  since 
it  lay  near  the  three  mouths  of  the  Iberos,  a  town 
of  the  Goeetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between 
Dertosa  and  Tarraro.  Variously  identified  with 
Tivita  and  Torre  del  Aliga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TBAJA'NI  MUN1.MENTUM,  a  fort  or  castle 
built  by  Trajan  on  the  soutbcru  bank  of  the  river 
Moenus,  not  for  from  its  junction  with  the  Bbenns. 
( Amm.  Hare  zviL  1 .)  The  site  is  uncertain,  nor  is  it 
known  what  the  Munimentuiii  really  was.      [L.  S.] 

TRAJA'NI  POKTUS.     [Ostia.] 

TBAJANO'POLIS  (T(ioia*iJiroAit),  a  town  ia 
Mysia,  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Thrsemenothyritae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phrygia. 
(PtoL  v.  2.  §§  14,  15.)  The  Cilician  city  of  Se- 
linos  also  for  a  time  bore  the  name  of  Trajanopulis. 
[Skijkds.]  [L.  S.] 

TRAJAN(yPOLIS(TpaIttmh'aAi>),an  imporUnt 
town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace,  whicli  was  probably  fotmded 
by  or  in  honoor  <^  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the 
time  when  Plotinopolis  was  founded,  to  perpetoate 
the  name  of  his  wife  Plutina.  Its  exact  site  appean 
to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  authorities  describe 
it  as  situated  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Hebrns,  near 
the  pass  in  the  range  of  Moimt  Bhodope,  through 
which  that  river  fiows,  and  about  40  milca  from  its 
mouth.  Now  this  is  the  site  of  the  modem  Ori- 
khova,  with  which  accordingly  it  is  by  some  identi- 
fied. It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  various  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries: 
e.  g.  Trajanopolis  is  stated  to  be  9000  paces  &om 
Tempyra,  and  29,000  from  CyptAsla ;  whereas  the 
site  above  mentioned  is  nearly  equidistant  firom  those 
assigned  to  Tempyra  and  Cypeela,  being,  however, 
more  distant  from  the  former.  But  this  is  only  one 
example  out  of  many  showing  how  extremely  imper- 
fect is  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Thiace, 
both  ancient  and  modem.    In  the  map  qf  the  Society 
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for  Um  Diffanlon  of  Umfnl  KnowMca  Trajimopolia 
h  pUced  on  the  Eemtiin  Wa^  at  a  oniuideniblp  dis- 
taiwa  W.  of  the  Hebrni,  and  at  a  point  which  fulfils 
tolerablj  well  the  conditioni  of  diataoee  from  the 
two  places  ahore  mnitioned. 

Tnjannpnlia  became  the  capita]  of  the  prorince  of 
Bbodope,  and  eontinacd  to  be  a  place  of  importance 
until  the  foorth  orntnry.  It  is  remarkable,  hnw- 
erer,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  b;  Ammiamu  in  his 
general  deecription  of  Thrace  (xxtiL  i);  according 
to  him,  the  chief  cities  of  Rhodope  were  Maximiano- 
mlis,  Maroneia,  and  Aenos.  (Pto).  iii.  II.  §  13  ; 
BiencL  p.  631  :  Proeop,  A  Aed  it.  II  :  Const. 
Porph.  it  Catrim.  ii.  M :  Cantacnx.  i.  38,  iii.  67, 
•t  alibi;  /(.  Anl  pp.  175.  383,  332,  333;  It. 
Bier.  p.  60S  ;  Gecg.  Bar.  ir.  6  ;  ef.  Mannert,  rii. 
p.  284.^  [J.R] 

TRAJECTDM,  in  North  Oallia,  is  not  mentioned 
in  anj  Bomsn  writing  before  the  Itin.  of  Antoninus. 
It  was  on  the  Konian  road  which  ran  along  the 
Shine  from  Logdunnm  BatsTorum,  and  the  site  is 
Vtncht  in  the  kinf^om  of  the  Nelherliad;  at  the 
biAircatioa  of  the  old  Rhine  and  the  Vtcht.  The  mo- 
dem name  contains  the  Roman  name  abbreviated, 
and  the  part  U  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Oui»(\etm):  but  D'Anrille  obserres  that  the  name 
ii  written  Itrtckt  as  early  as  870.  [G.  L.] 

TBAJECTU.S  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  Antonine, 
Itin.  on  a  mad  which  runs  from  Aginniun  (^Ageti) 
through  Exdsam  and  Trajectus  to  Vesnnoa  (,Peri- 
ftia).  Trajectus  is  xxi.  from  Excisom  (/We 
Soma},  and  xriii.  from  Vesnnna,  and  it  marks  the 
passage  of  the  Dnranins  (^Dordogne)  between  these 
two  positions  at  a  place  called  Pontoiu  on  the  Dvr- 
(fo^u,  opposite  to  which  on  the  other  bsnk  of  the 
rinr  is  La  Lmde,  mentioned  in  the  Tsble  under  the 
Dame  of  Diolindum.     [DioUHDUM.]        [G.  L-] 

TKAIS.     [Teakh*.] 

TBALLES  or  TRALLIS  (TfxiXXf.t,  TpiMjs: 
Etk.  TpaXXiaris'),  a  large  and  flourishing  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  aontheni  slope  of  mount  Messogis,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Sramander,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  which,  the  Endon,  flowed  cloee  by  the  city, 
while  another  passed  right  through  it.  Its  armpolis 
was  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  north  of  the 
city.  Tralles  wss  ssid  to  hsre  been  founded  by  Ar- 
gires  inconjimction  with  a  body  oFThracians,  whence 
its  name  Tralles  was  believed  to  be  derived  (Smb. 
sir.  pp.  648.  649:  Heeych,  *.  v.;  Diod.  Sic.  xrii.  65; 
Pint.  Aga.  16),  {(v  it  is  said  to  hare  previoosly  been 
called  Anthea,  Evanthea,  E^ymIU^  Charax,  Scleucia, 
and  Antiochia  (Steph.  B.  j.  re.  T/xiWu,  Xipai  : 
Eb/m.  M.  p.  389;  Plin.  t,  29).  Othen,  however, 
state  that  it  waa  a  Pelasgian  colony,  and  originally 
bore  the  lume  of  Larissa  (Agath.  ii.  17;  Schol.  ad 
Bom.  n.  X.  429).  It  was  situated  in  a  most  fertile 
district,  at  a  point  where  highroads  met  from  the 
south,  east,  and  west ;  so  that  it  must  hare  been  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  t. 
14,  ad  Fam.  iii.  S,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  I ;  Strab.  xir. 
p^  663.)  The  inhabitants  of  Tralles  were  celebrated 
for  their  great  wealth,  and  were  generally  appointed 
aaiarehs,  that  is,  presidents  of  the  games  celebrated 
in  the  district.  But  the  country  in  which  Tralles 
was  situated  was  much  subject  to  earthquakes; 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  many  of  its  public  build- 
ings were  greatly  damaged  by  a  violent  shock  ;  and 
the  emperor  gave  the  inhabitants  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  rrpsir  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  579.)  Out  of  gratitude,  the  Trallians 
petitioned  to  be  permitted  to  erect  a  temple  in  honour 
/ 


TRASSDCCTA. 
of  Tiberius,  but  without  eflect.  (Tac  Anm.  ir.  5S.) 
Ai-oording  to  Pliny  (xxxt.  49),  king  Attains  bad  a 
palace  at  Tnllrs.  A  statue  of  Caesar  was  set  up  ia 
the  temple  of  Victoria  at  Tralles :  and  during  th» 
presence  of  Caesar  in  Asia  a  miracle  is  aid  to  have 
happened  in  the  temple,  reaperttng  which  see  Cma, 
Bell  Civ.  iii.  105;  Plot.  Caa.  47:  and  VaL  Ibx. 
i.  6.  The  city  is  very  often  mentioned  by  anrint 
writera  (Xen.  Anab.  L  4.  §  8,  HiiL  Gr.  iii  2.  §  19; 
Pnlyb.  xiii.  27;  Lir.  xxxn'i.  45,  xxzriii.  39;  ttA. 
xir.  36,  xix.  75;  Juren.  iii.  70:  Pui.  t.  8.  §  19; 
HierocL  p.  659).  During  the  middle  ages  the  city 
fell  into  decay,  but  was  repaired  by  AndroninB  Ps- 
laeologus  (G.  Pachymer,  p.  320).  Extensive  niins 
of  the  piece  still  exist  above  the  modem  Giiael 
Hiuar,  in  a  pwitioa  perfectly  agreeing  with  lite  de- 
scription of  Stmbo.  (See  Arundell,  Sesos  Chmtla, 
pp.  58,  65,  293 ;  Leake,  Ana  Mimor,  pp.  843.  346; 
Fellows,  ilstn  Minor,  p.  276.  Lgeia,  p.  16;  Rimi- 
lon.SeHorelkei.  i.  p.  533.)  As  to  the  coins  of  TralK 
which  are  rrry  numerous,  see  Sestini,  p.  89.   [L  S.] 


COIS   or  TRAI.I.KS. 

TRALLES  or  TRALLIS  (Tp(iAA,j).  a  tarn  a 
Phrygia,  on  the  west  of  Apamei,  and  15  mile  esst 
of  Hienpolis,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  MiemW 
(Hierocl.  p.  667;  Cone  Con<(.  iL  p.  243;  Ccmc.'ii- 
catn.  ii.  p,  51 ;  Tab.  Peut).  The  rains  ten  br 
Anmdell  (5eren  Ckurdta,  p.  231)  near  the  vilbms 
of  Kmlar  are  probably  those  of  Tralles.     [L.  S] 

TBA'LLIA  (T^nAAfa  :  Elh.  TpatJUt,  T^aAAin, 
Steph.  B.r.  r.),  a  district  of  Ulyria.  whose  inbabissau, 
the  Tnlli,  are  mentioned  several  times  hj  Liiy 
(xxTii.  32,  xxxL  35,  xxxiii.  4). 

TRALLICOM,  a  town  of  Caria,  inenti<acd  aaly 
by  Pliny  (v.  29),  situated  on  the  river  Uarpasu;  bat 
in  his  time  it  had  already  ceased  to  exist  [L.  &] 

TRAMPYA.     [Ttmphaea.] 

TRANSCELLENSIS  MONS,  a  mnBtaiii  is 
Hauretania,  between  Caesarea  and  the  river  Chioa- 
laph.     (Amm.  Mare.  xxix.  5.  §  20.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

TRANSDUCTA  (T/xiktSoSicto,  Pid.  il  4.  § 
6),  and  in  a  fuller  form,  JuuA  Tkassdvcta  <* 
Tkaducta,  a  town  of  the  Bastuli,  in  Ui^paiii 
Baelica.  to  the  E.  of  Mellaria.  It  is  doubtless  tia 
same  place  which  Stnbo  (ii.  p.  140)  calls  IsalUs 
lii^a,  and  sets  down  between  Bdon  and  Gate, 
whither  the  Romans  traiapliinted  the  inhalntuls  d 
Zelis,  in  Mauretania  Tingitsna.  According  ta 
Ukert  (ii.  pt  i.  p  345)  it  is  also  the  Tirigenten  d 
Mela  (ii.  6),  who  informs  us  that  he  was  bom  the^; 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  have  M 
so  many  names.  But  the  ground  for  the  conjcctare 
is  that  Tingentera,  according  to  Mela,  was  ishabinii 
by  Phoenicians,  who  had  been  transported  thillxr. 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  Sualx>*s  accmict  d 
Julia  loxa.  It  is  sought  at  the  modem  Tarifa.  at  is 
its  neighbourhood.  Forcoinssee  Flam,  ifest  ii.  p. 
596;  Eckhel,  Xluc<r.  Nun.  L  1.  pi  30;   Mknnet,  l 
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p.  26,  and  Suppt.  L  pp.  19,  45;   Sestini,  p.  90; 
Floral,  Eip.  Sagr.  x.  p.  50;  Mem.  de  TAaid.  da 
Ituer.  XXX  p.  103.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRANSMAlilSCA  (TponifurKo,  Ptol.  iii.  10. 
§  II ;  TfaitafyittKos  and  Tpcur/uif/wa,  Fnicop.de  Atd. 
IT.  7.  p.  292;  Stamaruca,  Gcogr.  RaT.  n.  7),  a 
strong  fortmis  of  Lower  Moesia,  opjM%it«  to  the 
apot  whero  the  Maiucos  flows  into  the  Danubv. 
It  was  the  bead-quarters  of  two  cohorts  of  the  Legio 
XI.  Claadia,  and  also  of  some  li^ht-armed  troops. 
(/(in.  Ant.  p.  223;  Nut.  Imp.;  Tab.  Pent).  Now 
Tvrtidcai,  Tuturiui,  or  Tolerkan.       [T.  H.  D.] 

TRANSMONTA'NI  (Tpoi'(r/u>iTa»'oX  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§  21),  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  European  Sarmatia 
dwelling  between  the  sources  of  the  Bor7stbeoes 
and  the  PeQciiiian  monntains.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TRAPEZCPOLIS  (TportfJiroXii  or  T/xmCoi- 
m\ts:  Eth.  Trapezopolitae),  a  town  sitnated,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  18),  in  Caria,  but  according 
to  Socrates  (^Hiit.  Beckt.  vii.  36)  and  Hierucles  (|i. 
665),  in  Phrygia.  The  former  is  the  more  correct 
statement,  for  the  town  stood  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmn.*,  to  the  south-east  of  Antiochia, 
and,  according  to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Pacatiana.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ruins  which  Arundell  (^Discoverietf  ii.  p. 
147)  found  at  Ke$iljah-ioiUuk  may  be  tboM  of 
Trapezopolis,  [L.  S.] 

TRA'PEZUS  (TpaxffoBi:  Eth.Tpiart(oiimoi: 
DOW  Tarabotan  or  Trebixond)^  an  important  city  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  60  stadia 
to  the  east  of  Hermonas!<a,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Macrones  (Anon.  Payil.  P.£.f.l  3),  was  a  colony 
founded  by  the  Sinopians.  who  formed  many  esta- 
blishments on  this  coast.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  §  22 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  P.  £.  pp.  1, 3,  6:  Scylax,  p.  33.)  It 
derived  its  name  probably  from  its  fonn,  being  sitn- 
ated on  an  elevated  platfonn,  as  it  were  a  table  above 
the  sea ;  though  the  town  of  Tmpezus  in  Arcadia 
pretended  to  be  the  mother-iity  of  Trapezus  in  Pon- 
tus (Paus.  viii,  27.  §  4).  Trapezos  wai  already  a 
floarishing  town  when  Xenophon  arrivvd  there  on 
bis  memorable  retreat;  and  he  and  his  men  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  the  Trapeznntians.  (Xen. 
Am^.  T.  5.  §  10.)  At  that  time  the  Colchians 
were  still  in  poesesaion  of  the  territory,  bat  it  after- 
wards was  occupied  l>y  the  tlacrones.  The  real  great- 
ness of  Trapezos,  however,  seems  to  have  commenced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans.  Pliny  (vi.  4) 
calls  it  a  free  city,  a  distinction  wliich  it  had  pro- 
bably obtained  from  Pompey  during  his  war  against 
Mithridates.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  Arrian 
visited  it,  it  was  the  most  important  city  on  tiie  south 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  Tnyan  had  before  made  it 
the  capital  of  Pontus  Cappadocicus,  and  provided  it 
with  a  larger  and  better  harbour.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  17;  comp.  Tac.  Am.  xiii.  39,  Hut.  iii.47; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19:  Strab.  vii.  pp.  309,  320,  xi. 
p.  499,  xiL  p.  548;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  Henceforth  it 
was  a  strongly  fortified  commercial  town;  and  al- 
tbongh  in  the  reign  of  Oallienus  it  was  sacked  and 
bamt  by  the  Ootha  (Zosim.  i.  33;  Eostath.  ad 
Dioa.  Per.  687),  it  continned  to  be  in  snch  excel- 
lent condition,  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  it  re- 
quired bnt  few  repairs.  (Pneop.  da  Aad,  iii.  7.) 
From  the  Notitia  Imperii  (e.  27)  we  learn  that 
Trapezus  was  the  station  of  the  fint  Ponlian  legion 
and  its  staff.  Some  centuries  later  a  branch  of  the 
imperial  house  of  the  Comneni  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  made  Tra- 
pezos the  seat  of  their  principality.     This  Bmall 
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principality  maintained  its  independence  even  for 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ;  but 
being  too  weak  to  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  it  was  obliged,  in  A.  D.  1460,  to  submit 
to  Mohammed  II.,  and  has  sver  faince  that  time  been 
a  Turkish  town.  (Chalcond.  ix.  p. 263,  foil.;  Doc. 
45;  comp.  Oibbon,  Decline,  c.  xlviii.  foil.)  The 
port  of  Trapezus,  called  Daphnus,  was  formed  by 
the  acropolis,  which  was  built  on  a  rock  mnning 
out  into  the  sea.  (Anon.  Peripl.  P.  B.  p.  13.)  The 
city  of  Trebizond  ia  still  one  of  the  meet  fiourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  contains  no' 
ancient  remains  of  any  interest,  as  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Toume- 
fort,  Vogage  an  Leeant,  iii.,  lettre  17,  p.  79,  foil.; 
Fontanier,  Vogaget  dam  TOriaa,  p.  17—23; 
Hamilton's  RtKorcha,  i.  p  240.)  The  coins  of 
Trapezus  all  belong  to  the  imperial  period,  snd  ex- 
tend from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Philip. 
(Eckbel,  i.  2.  p.  368 ;  Sestini,  p.  60.)         [L.  S.] 

TRA'PEZU'S  (TimwtioSs,  -mrros:  Eth.  Tpeatt. 
^oiWior),  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  theriver  Alpheius,  is  said  to  baTe 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Trapezens,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  or  from  trapeta  (Tp<(T«fo),  *•  a  table," 
because  Zens  here  overturned  the  table  on  which 
Lycaon  offered  him  human  food.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §§ 
2,3:  Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  I.)  It  was  the  royal  residence 
of  Hippothous,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Tegea  to  Trapezus.  On  the  foundation 
of  Megalopolis,  in  b.c.  371,  the  mhabitants  of  Tra- 
pezos refused  to  remove  to  the  new  city ;  and  having 
thus  ineurred  the  anger  of  the  other  Arcadians,  they 
quitted  Peloponnesus,  and  took  refuge  in  Trapezos 
on  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  where  they  were  received 
as  a  kindred  people.  The  statues  of  some  of  their 
gods  were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  where  they  were 
seen  by  Pausaoias.  Traj^ns  stood  above  the  mo- 
dem Matrii.  (Pans.  viii.  5.  §  4,  27.  §§  4 — 6, 
viii. 29. §  1, 31.  §  5;  Herod,  vi.  127;  Steph.  B. «.  v.; 
Leake,  Morea,  vd.  ii.  p.  S92;  Roes,  Reiten  ns 
Pelopimnei,  voL  i.  p.  90.) 

TRAPEZUS  MONS.  [TAtnacACHEBsoKESDS.] 

TRA'RIUM  (Jpifioy),  a  town  of  Mysia,  men- 
tioned  by  Strabo  in  conjunction  with  Perperena  (xiii. 
p.  607.)  Tzetzea  (ad  Lycophr.  1141,  1159)  men. 
(ions  a  monntain  named  Traton(TpdfM»')  in  the  Troad. 

TRASIMENUS  LACUS*  (4  TpaaouiUna  or 
Tpaavfidva  \ifunfi,  Strab.;  4  Tapeiitim)  Xt/irri,  Pd.: 
Logo  di  Perugia),  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  the  lakes  of  Etruria,  situated  between 
Corlona  and  Pemsia.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Etmiia,  being  above  10  miles  in  length  by 
8  in  breadth:  and  differs  from  all  the  other  con- 
siderable lakes  of  that  country  in  not  being  of 
volcanic  origin.  It  is  merely  formed  in  a  depressed 
basin,  surronnded  on  all  sides  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  having  no  natural  outlet.  The  hills 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  which  extend  from 
Crotona  to  Pertuia,  are  considerably  more  elevated 
than  those  that  form  the  other  sides  of  the  basin, 
bat  even  these  scarcely  rise  to  the  dignity  of  moun- 
tains. The  lake  itself  is  of  small  depth,  nowhere 
exceeding  30  feet,  and  its  banks  are  almost  every- 
where low,  flat,  and  covered  with  reeds.     No  eon- 


*  This  is  the  form  aniversally  foond  in  the  best 
MSS.  of  Latin  writers:  there  is  no  good  ancient 
authority  for  the  orthography  of  Thrasimehub  or 
Thbasthesus,  so  generally  adopted  by  modern 
writais. 
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(idaaUe  town  was  tituatad  on  ita  sliom :  Pcmsia, 
frum  whkh  it  dariraa  iu  modern  Dam*  of  the  Logo 
di  Perugia,  aUnda  on  a  loftj  bill  aboot  10  miha  u 
tha  E.  of  it;  Clnainin  ia  aitnatad  about  9  milea  to 
tha  SW.  and  Cortona  between  6  and  7  to  the  NW. 
The  highroad  from  Atretium  to  Panisia  followed 
the  Dortharn  ahora  of  tha  kke  (or  a  cooaidarabla 
diatanee. 

The  lake  Tnuinwnna  deriTM  ita  chief  eelebritj 
fram  tb*  graat  ■wKXarj  obtained  npon  its  shores  bj 
Hannibal  over  tha  Boman  ooiisul,  C.  Flaminins, 
».  a  317,  one  of  the  greatest  defeata  sustained  b; 
tha  Boman  arms  during  the  whole  ooone  of  tbeir 
bistoTT.  Tha  circnmstanecs  of  this  battle  are  mora 
clearij  niatad  and  more  readily  nndsrstood  with 
rafncoea  to  the  actual  localitiea  than  those  of  aoj 
of  the  other  great  battlsa  of  HannibaL  The  Car- 
thaginian geiieral,  after  eroaaing  the  Apenninea, 
■nd  (fleetittg  hia  toilsome  march  through  the 
marsfaea  of  Etnuia,  had  encamped  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Faeaulae  (Pol.  iii.  80,  82).  Flaminius 
was  at  tliia  time  posted  with  his  army  at  Arrelium, 
and  Hannibal,  whoas  object  waa  to  draw  him  into 
a  general  battle,  mored  along  the  upper  rallej  of 
the  Amna,  and  passing  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  coosuTs  camp,  adranced  along  the  road  towarda 
Bome  (i.  e.  hj  Pemsia),  laying  waste  the  country 
as  he  advanced.  Flaminius  on  this  hsstily  broke 
np  his  camp,  and  followed  the  Carthaginian  anny. 
Hannibal  had  alnady  passed  the  city  of  Cortoua  oo 
his  left,  and  waa  adrancing  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  lay  on  hia  right  hand,  when,  learn- 
ing that  Fhuninius  was  following  him,  he  deter- 
miiied  to  halt  and  await  his  attack,  taking  adrao- 
tage  of  the  strong  position  which  oSiered  itself  to 
him.  (Pol.  iiL  82;  Lir.  xziL  4.)  The  hills  whidi 
•ztend  from  Cortona  to  the  lake,  celled  by  Liry  ihe 
'*  moiites  Cortonenses,**  and  now  known  as  the  MvmU 
Cualancfrti,  descend  completely  to  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  or  at  least  to  the  marshea  that  border  it,  at  a 
point  near  the  NW.  angle  of  the  lake,  now  marked 
by  a  Tillage  and  a  round  tower  called  Botyhetto. 
This  spar  of  the  hills  completely  aepantes  the  basin 
<f  the  lake  from  the  phuns  below  Cortona,  and  it  is 
not  until  after  sormoanting  it  that  the  trarellar  by 
the  modem  road  comas  in  sight  of  Ihe  Uke,  as  well 
as  of  the  small  plain  or  rallry,  shut  in  between  its 
K.  shore  and  the  Gtmkmbv,  which  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  "  Arrived  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road,  the  tmreller  has  a  partial  view  of 
the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
•cends  the  GuaUmdro.  He  soon  finds  himself  in  a 
vale,  enclosed  to  tlie  left,  and  in  fhmt,  and  beliind 
him  by  the  Gtulamdro  bills,  bending  ronnd  in  a 
Mgment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  running  down 
at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliqnea  to  the  riyht 
and  forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
position  cannot  be  gncsied  at  from  the  plains  of 
Cortona,  nor  appeara  to  be  ao  completely  enclosed, 
unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It 
then  indeed  appears  a  place  made  as  it  were  on 
purpose  for  a  snare,  'locus  insidiis  natus.'  (Liv. 
xxii.  4.)  Borghetto  is  then  found  to  stand  in  a 
narrow  marshy  pass  dose  to  the  hill  and  to  the  lake, 
whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn 
of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of 
PauigMmo,  which  is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the 
foot  of  a  high  rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
aminence  branching  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  site  of 
Pattigaeau,  and  on   this  standa  a  vilhgs  called 
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rorre"  (more  properly  7tofv)L     (Hobhoose,  A'ete 
emd  Ilbtttntioiu  to  CUUe  SanJd,  canto  iv.  aL 
63.) 

From  this  deaenption  of  the  localitiea  by  an  en- 
witnesa,  which  agreea  almost  exactly  with  tfaatgira 
by  Livy  (xxiL  4),  the  details  of  the  baule  are  no- 
dered  perfectly  clear.     Hannibal   occupied  the  UD 
last-mentioned  with  the  main  body  of  his  tnnps,  ha 
heavy-armed  African  and  Spanish  infantry,  while  bs 
sent  round  his  light-anoed  troops  to  occupy  the 
slopea  of  J/owte  Gualamdro  on  his  right,  ao  as  ta 
threaten  the  left  flank  of  the  advaodng  Bonaa 
army,  while  be  posted  hia  cavalry  and   the  Gso&li 
tnopa  on  the  hills  on  the  left  between  SorgkeUa  sad 
the  present  road.     Flaminios  advanced    the  aeit 
morning  almost  before  daylight,  while  a  tfaid  kf 
rising  from  the  hike  Mill  ftirther  eoncaalad  the  poa'- 
tion  of  the  enemy.     He  therefora  advanoad  thraagh 
the  paas,  in  ignorance  of  the  bodies  of  tnwfa  that 
hung  upon  both  bis  flanks,  and,  seeing  ouly  the 
amy  in  front  on  the  hill  of  TWno,  bct;aa  to  draw 
np  bis  forces  for  battle  in  the  plain  in  front  of  tbta. 
But  before  he  waa  able  to  commcDce  the  csg^e- 
ment,  he  found  himaelf  suddenly  attacked  on  aH 
aides  at  once:  the  anrpriae  waa  complete,  and  the 
battle  Quickly  became  a  mere  praniscuoDa  maasacn 
Flamimus  himself  fell  early  in  the  day,  and  anm- 
bere  of  the  Boman  troops  were  driven  into  the  lake, 
and  cither  perished  in  its  waters  or  were  pot  to  the 
sword  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.     A  body  of  sbmt 
6000  men  luving  forced  their  way  ihraogh  ths 
enemy,  occupied  a  hill   on  which  there  stood  sa 
Etruscan  village,  bat  finding   themaelTcs  wholly 
isolated,  surrendered   the   next  day  to   IfaharbsL 
Sixteen   thousand  Boman  troops   periahed  in  thii 
disastrous  battle :  the  site  of  the  chief  slangfaier  is 
still  marked  by  a  little  rivulet  which  tiavenes  lbs 
pUin,  and  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  ibe  nsmeiif 
the  Sot^itneto.*  (Hobhaiise,{.e.)  The  details  if  lbs 
battle  an  given  by  Polybins  (iii.  83,  84)  and  U^ 
(xxii.  4 — 6).     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  instance 
the  localities  are  much  more  dearly  and  aceniately 
described  by  Livy  than  by  Polybina:  the  acnoiit 
given  by  the  latter  author  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  eating  local  details,  but  would  not  be  enilv 
understood,  unless  we  were  able  to  correct  ic  by  tU 
certainty  that  the  battle  took  phioe  on  this' {ar- 
ticular spot.    The  narrativaa  of  Appian  and  Zaurss 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  battle.    (Ap- 
pian,  Amiib.  9,  10;   Zonar.  viii.  25.)     Kumows 
allusions  to  and  notices  of  the  memorable  slaughter 
at  the  lake  of  Trasimene  are  funnd  in  the  Isitf 
Boman  writera,  but  they  hav«  preaerved  no  ad- 
ditional circumstances  of  interest.     Tha  wdl-knon 
story  related  by  Livy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  Isttf 
writers,  that  the  fury  of  the  oombatanta  teodersil 
them  unconscious  of  the  shock  of  an  earthqoaks, 
which  occurred  daring  the  battle,  ia  eaaly  anlcr- 
stood  without  any  prodigy,  such  shocks  bdiqr  fre- 
quently very  local  snd  irreguhur  phenomena.     (PGn. 
ii.  84.  s.  86,  xv.  18.  a  20;  Cic  de  N.  Z>.  it  3, 


*  The  name  of  Ottaja,  a  village  on  the  nsd 
from  Cortona  to  tha  lake,  has  been  theo^t 
to  be  abio  oooneeted  with  the  slangbter  ef  the 
battle,  but  this  ia  very  improbable.  Outfi  m 
several  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  on  the  odxr 
aide  of  the  hilla.  (Hobhonae,  2.  e.)  It  is  pnbabii 
moreover  that  the  modem  name  ia  only  a  eosinptioa 
of  Ortaja  or  Ortaria.  (Niebohr,  Ledant,  vol.  a. 
P-  108.)    . 
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lis  Dk.  ii.  8;  Eatrop.  iii.  9;  Flor.  il  6.  §  13;  OrciB. 
n.  IS;  Val.  Hu.  L  6.  §  6  ;  Sil.  lUl.  i.  49,  r.  1, 
&c  :  Ovid,  FoMt.  vi.  770  ;  Stnib.  t.  p.  226.) 

Th«  lake  is  now  commonly  known  u  the  Logo 
di  Perugia,  tbon^h  freqnently  called  on  Dupe  and 
in  guide-books  the  Logo  Tnuimeno,    [E.  H.  B.] 

TKAUSI  (Tpamal,  Herod.  T.  3,  4  ;  Tbnnai, 
Liv.  xxxrlii.  41),  ■  Thnician  people,  who  appear,  in 
later  times  at  leaat,  to  have  occupied  the  SE.  off- 
sboots  of  Hoont  Rhodope,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hebrus, 
and  about  Tempyra.  Herodotus  telle  ne  that  the 
Traosi  entertained  peculiar  notions  respecting  human 
lite,  which  were  manifeited  in  appropriate  customs. 
WlieD  a  chikl  was  botn,  hia  kinsfolk,  sitting  around 
him,  bewailed  his  lot  in  iiaring  to  encounter  the 
uiiseries  of  mortal  existence ;  whereas  when  any  one 
died,  they  buried  him  with  mirth  and  rejoicing,  de- 
claring him  to  hare  been  freed  from  gnat  sTils,  and 
to  be  now  in  perfect  bliss.* 

As  to  the  Tbransi  spoken  of  by  lirj,  see  Tku- 

FfKA. 

Suidas  and  Heeychius  («,  e.)  mention  a  Scythian 
tribe  called  the  Trausi,  who,  according  to  Steph.  B. 
(«.  v.),  wen  the  same  people  as  the  Agathyrsi.  The 
last-named  author  speaks  of  a  Celtic  race  also,  bear- 
ing this  appellation.  On  this  slight  foundation  the 
strange  theory  baa  been  built  that  the  Tbracian 
Traibi  were  the  original  stock  of  tbe  Cells ;  and 
by  way  of  supporting  this  notion,  its  proponnders  ar- 
bitrarily read  Tpewtroi  instead  of  Ilpai^oi  in  Stnbo, 
iv.  p.  187,  where  Strabo  expressly  says  that  he  was 
unable  to  state  what  was  the  original  abode  of  the 
Prausi :  had  he  been  writing  about  the  Thracian 
Trin^i  we  may  safely  assume  that  no  such  ignorance 
would  have  been  acknowledged.  Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt. 
2,  p.  230.  [J.  a] 

1 KAVUS  (Tpmot,  Herod,  vil  109).  •  small  river 
in  the  &  of  Thrace,  which  £ills  into  tbe  Al/unj 
Starorls,  a  shallow  aestuaiy  penetrating  far  into  tlw 
]an<l,  NE  of  Abdera.  The  Travns  is  tiM  principal 
outlet  fur  tbe  drainage  of  that  part  of  southern 
Thrace  which  is  included  between  the  Nestus  and 
the  Hebms.  [J.  R] 

TKEBA  or  TRE'BIA.  1.  (£(A.  Trebias,  Stis: 
TVen),  a  municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  at  tJie 
western  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  Fnlginium  and 
the  sources  of  the  Clitu.-nnua,  about  4  miles  from  the 
latter.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  muni- 
cipal cities  of  Umbria,  and  its  name  is  fonnd  in  an 
inscription  among  the  "xv  Popiili  Umbriae:"  in 
3oth  these  authorities  the  name  of  the  people  is 
irritten  Trebiates.  The  Jerusalem  Ituierary,  which 
places  it  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  4  miles  from  Sacraria 
[at  the  sources  of  the  Clitnmnus)  and  5  from  Ful- 
pnium,  writes  the  name  Trevis,  thus  approximating 
rliwely  to  the  modem  name  of  Trevi.  The  modem 
»wn  is  still  a  oousiderable  place  standing  on  a  bill 
rbicb  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the  Clitnm- 
iiu.  (PliiL  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Jtm.  Hitr.  p.  613;  Onll. 
'nscr.  98). 

2.  (Tp4<a,  Ptol.:  EA-lnhmwi:  Trevi),  •  city 
f  Latium.  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about 
i  miles  from  the  sources  of  that  river  and  10  above 
kMaco.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
:my,  as  well  as  by  FroBtiDis,  who  calls  it  Treba 
LngusU  (Plin.  UL  6.  s.  9;  PtsL  iii.  1.  §  62;  Fran- 
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*  Uela  has  followed  Herodotus  vcij  cksely  in  the 
>llowiDg  ftattgt  (iL  2)  :  "  Lngentut  apod  ({ucedam 
iierperia,  malkpe  deflentor :  iiinsra  contra  ftsts  sunt, 
;  Telati  aaeia,  canto  Ubb^iw  cekbcaottir.'' 


tin.  deJquaed,  93);  and  in  an  inscription,  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  town  of  municipal  rank 
under  the  Roman  Emjare.  (Orell.  Inter.  4101.) 
But  its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  and  it 
was  apparently  never  a  place  of  importance,  for 
which  its  secluded  position  is  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. The  ancient  name  and  site  an  retained  by 
the  modem  village  of  TVen,  a  poor  place,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRE'BIA  (6  Tp<e(ai:  Trebiia),  a  considerable 
river  of  Gallia  Cispadona,  falling  into  the  Padui 
about  2  miles  W.  of  Placentia.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  latter  city  Pliny  designates  it  as  "  Trebiai 
PUcentinna."  (Plin.  iiL  16.  a.  20;  Strah.T.p.  217.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Ligurian  Apeimines  near 
MoKt^nmo,  and  has  a  course  of  above  50  milet 
from  thence  to  the  Po.  Throughout  tbe  greater 
part  of  this  conne  it  Sows  through  a  mountain 
valley,  passing  tmder  the  walls  of  Bobbio  (celebrated 
in  tlie  middle  ages  for  its  convent,  from  which  somt 
of  the  most  valnable  MSS.  of  ancient  anthon  havt 
been  derived),  and  does  not  emerge  from  the  hilli 
which  form  the  underfalls  of  the  Apennines  till 
within  about  12  milee  of  its  mouth.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  its  oourae  it  flows  through  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Padus,  and  crosses  the  Via  Aemilia  about  3 
miles  W.  of  Placentia.  It  appeara  probable  that  tha 
Trebia  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  western  limit 
of  the  Eighth  Region,  and  continued  from  that  period 
to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  Gallia  Cispadana  to- 
wards Liguria.  This  is  not  distinctly  slated,  but 
may  probably  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that' 
Placentia  was  situated  in  the  Eighth  Region,  while 
Iria  (Vog)iera'),  the  next  town  to  the  W.,  was 
certainly  in  Ligtiria.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  §.  7,  15.  s.  20.) 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  which  flow  bom  the 
Apennines,  the  Tnbia  varies  very  much  according  to 
the  season :  in  summer  it  is  but  a  scanty  stream, 
winding  tbroogb  a  broad  bed  of  stones,  but  in  winter 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  becomes  a  formidable  torrent 

The  chief  celebrity  (^the  Trebia  is  derived  from  tlia 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  b.  c  2 18 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  consul  Sempronius, 
and  which  was  the  first  of  the  decisive  victories  ob- 
tained by  Uie  Carthaginian  general.  Unfirtnnately 
the  movements  wbidi  preceded  and  led  to  this 
battle,  and  tbe  exact  site  on  which  it  occurred,  ai« 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Scipio  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Ticinus  had  recrossed  the  Padua  and  with, 
dniwn  to  Placentia,  when  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
colony  afibrded  him  a  secure  stronghold.  Hannibal 
on  the  other  hand  effected  hia  passage  of  tbe  Padus 
higher  up,  above  its  junction  with  the  Tidnns,  and 
then  advanced  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  till 
he  appranched  Placentia,  and  established  bis  camp 
within  5  miles  of  that  of  Scipia  (Pol.  iii.  66.) 
The  defection  of  the  Boian  Gauls  having  soon  after 
given  the  alarm  to  Scipio,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and 
withdrew  "to  the  lulls  that  bordered  the  river 
Trebia."  (/I.  67.)  In  this  movement,  it  is  clear, 
from  what  we  are  toM  immediately  afterwards  that, 
he  crotted  tbe  river  Trebia  (lb.  68):  his  former 
camp  therefore,  though  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Placentia,  roust  have  been  on  the  W.  aide  of  the 
Trebia.  In  this  new  poaition,  which  was  one  of 
coasiderabi*  natural  strength  {lb.  67),  Sdpio  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Sempronius  with  his  army,  who  was 
advancing  from  Ariminnm,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  junction  with  his  colleague,  without  opposition 
from  Hannibal  (Ii.  68.)  The  attention  of  tbe 
Carthaginian  geiwral  had  been  apparently  drawn  off 
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tu  tin  W. ;  wiMn  tlw  town  of  CUstidiain  was  be- 
tnnd  iota  hit  hudt.  HouiwbUe  Snnpraains,  who 
«a*  bcvIt  arriTcd,  afttr  a  (bort  internl  of  irpoae, 
vu  a^tv  tar  «  pMnl  eo);icen)eot,  and  his  oonfi- 
dcooa  WEI  bicnased  bv  a  partial  snccew  in  a  combat 
flf  caTalrr,  in  th«  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  the 
Padoa  (76.  69.)  Hannibal,  who"on  hia  side  was 
•qaallj  dasiroiia  of  a  battle,  took  adrantaf^e  of  this 
ditpiMtioa  of  Somprooiiu,  and  succeeded  In  drawit^ 
kun  oat  of  his  eunf,  when  be  couM  not  Tenture  to 
alTacfc  Imn,  IBIO  the  plain  below,  which  was  fanor- 
able  ta  the  opcniioos  of  the  Carthaginian  carslij 
and  depbana.  For  this  pnrpoae  he  sent  fomi^  a 
bodj  of  Nnaiidian  bone,  who  cnosed  the  Trebia 
^ti  apfnaefcod  the  Roman  camp,  bQt,  as  soon  as  a 
Wdr  of  Biaiaa  caralrj  and  bf^bt-aimed  troops  were 
•tea  oat  afiBinat  them,  iMnated  skinnishinf;  ontil 
thiT  had  miiMiil  the  rinr.  Seoiprooios  fallowed 
with  his  whoie  am;,  and  crrweed  the  Trebia,  not 
vithoat  diScakj,  for  the  riter  was  swollen  with  late 
rsias.  aad  was  oahf  jast  fonUble  for  the  infantry. 
Hb  tnafa  safnad  smrdj  from  cold  and  wet,  and 
wbM  the  law  anaies  met  in  order  of  battle,  early 
h«^  ts  feei  Iheaitelns  inferior  to  the  enemy  :  bat 
th>  retvt  wm  derided  by  a  body  of  1000  foot  and 
1000  hme,  ladcr  the  tanmaad  of  Uaf^,  the  brother 
«f  BmaaU,  whicb  had  been  placed  by  that  general 
the  hollow  bed  of  a  stream  which 
I  the  6eU  of  battle,  and  by  a  sitdden  onset  oo 
the  lav  ^  the  Roman  amy,  threw  it  into  complete 
Mfsiina.  A  body  of  aboBt  10.000  Roman  infantiy 
■emiiidid  ia  ibirm;  their  way  throoigh  the  centre  of 
the  u— y's  hae,  bat  finding  themsdTet  isolated,  and 
tknr  Rtnat  to  their  camp  faiie  cat  ofl^  they  ditected 
th<ir  aiarch  at  eace  towaids  Plsrentia,  and  snoceeded 
IB  nachiac  that  dty  ia  saCrty.  The  other  tnops 
WR*  ihrawa  bark  ia  ranfasioa  apon  the  Trebia,  and 
letiii  «e>7  henr  loss  ia  passinj;  that  rirer  ;  bat 
1  in  croa^nj^  it,  fell  back  apon  the 
and  imde  piod  their  retreat 
with  ihiB  la  Pkccatia.  Thither  also  Scipio  oo  the 
fco»ia<  dn  nfaind  with  that  part  of  the  Roman 
fMTtt  which  had  a«  b«  cngi^  in  the  battle. 
^P  i  m.  T0-T4-) 

Tram  the  sisw  sborc  pmt  of  the  battle  and  the 
•aeaaoa  that  pemkd  it,  which  coincides  with  that 
«'  Mwrai  Tiaiinriart  (Caayayaet  if.^aai&ii  ea 
/:a^im>.  i-Pf^M — 130).  it  stems  certain  that  the 
Wra  ibctf  wa>  fcarbx  so  the  ip/)  bank  of  the 
T.Tka.  ia  the  piaa.  sat  a  short  distance  from  the 
t^it  d  tht  kUs  :  whTa  the  ftmaa  camp  was  oa  the 
t^^  ^  ea  :ae  lijrh:  haak  of  the  Tnhia.  It  is 
csriaA  •►^  tks  Tit*  afjrds  mach  the  most  intelii- 
r-M  -«T^M»S»  St  the  e|iwstisBi  of  the  araiea,  and 
tMcT  b  a<a^  ■  the  asnathe  «f  Polybias  (which 
t^S!.TftT  Misaad  ia  the  ab«c  accooat) 
w>-.a  it.  thiafh  it  mart  he  adaitted 
UkrCsm  nmim  aari|dMa«d  Liry s 
aoar;  it  nmfaanl,  and  thoi^ 
Wk  itc  the  BMt  pMt  «■  that  of  Nyhiat,  tfcnM 
b  M  &ai4  If  with  that  of  sther  writtia.  (Lir. 
zx.  jS — U.')  Fnm  has  aitaat  sf  ths  letiaat  ef 
tw  Saam  a.-z7  sat  sf  Sopis  ta  Flanalia  after  the 
W=Jf  SMmtcaraa  ikit  h*  oandeiwd  the  Biman 
«an7  -u  l»  acatfaa  <a  the  Uk  beak  af  the  nrer,  so 
^<^-'v...,i,  snsc  asraasa^  nas  ai  ia  anler  to  anire 
^  f  jamcja.  soti  thareiiee  he  mast  have  etaceivad 
xw  tmsm  m  incria  aa  te  tight  haak  :  ad  this 


«t'tk  :<c  XirJctr  aik£  Arar4d ;  tat  the 
lb  %v  >^aa  J  II  nai  ;hMr  whicA 


tnry  faypotbeaia.  Niebabri 
of  tome  of  these,  by  mainlaBiiag,k^faiai>a 
distinct  atatammta  of  Poiytim,  ihit  Onia  at 
erased  the  Padoa  bejaw  Placa>tia.aBJtia^. 
nios  joined  Scipio  from  G^naaadaotbaiisss. 
Sorb  aihitaxj  aatamptiaas  as  the«  ■«  wffiaa 
disenasinf;  a  qiMntiiwi,  the  dedasa  d  afaa  :ai 
rptt  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  m  tht  Birr  < 
Polybias.  (Niebuhi't  Ledmra  oa  Bmtm  Smri 
ToL  iL  ppi  94 — 96;  AjaM,HiiL^ bm.rt.i 
ppi  94—101.)  Cramer  ad<^  the  Tim  if  Gees 
VandooooorL     (.4ael  Itmif,  ti^  L  ^  81) 

The  battle  on  the  Tnhia  ■  aB^d  a  i^Uk 
■nd  described  h;  Siiias  Itaficas :  it  a  muz. 
also  by  all  the  epitnmitem  af  Basaa  hep .  B 
nooe  of  these  wiiten  add  aaytUagltisbnscii 
of  the  detaila.  (Lnsaa,  a.  4C ;  a  kiL  '. 
484 — 6fi6  ;  Cora.  Sep.  Otaa.  4 ;  EitiSF' a- ) . 
Orat.  It.  14  ;  Fkr.  n.  6.  §  IS.)         [taT 

TREBULA  (T>«eei*a:  EA.  TnbaaoK  '•» 
gUa),  a  city  of  Campania,  titaatod  ■  tki  •££  S. 
of  the  Vnltaraiia,  in  the  muautait  net  shdo 
tends  from  near  C^atas  (Calaiit)  ti  the  Va  1» 
tina.  Pliny  tema  the  i  ilium  ' Tiikiiha  on- 
mine  Balii^eaam,*  pnhaMy  to  iaufiA  ix. 
frtan  those  of  the  two  cities  of  ths  ^  aa 
amoag  the  Sabinm  (ran.  in.  Sl a  9),  hatkCai- 
panian  town  seems  to  have  bem  the  ■•■  aasK- 
able  of  the  three,  and  is  teiaed  aii^  T.iiu  "• 
Ptolemy,  aa  well  aa  by  Liry.  The  fiat  ■aoaa'u 
aameocenn  in  b.c  303,  whm  wtsRiriJiiea' 
TrtMani  neeiTCd  the  Romsa  fraaehiK  c  tar  an 
time  with  the  Arpaatm.  (Lir.  z.  1.)  Tbn  *ra 
no  donbt  that  the  f™j— J"  dty  ii  het  am: 
and  this  is  <)Bito  eenain  in  i^sri  to  the  sec  un 
in  Liry,  when  ha  tds  at  that  ths  thne  <X£  ^ 
Compohoia,  Tiebola,  and  Sstinds,  whici  U  :^ 
Toltod  to  B-i—:*-!  woe  neonnd  W  F^ia  - 
B.  a  115.  (Id.  iTJii  39.)  TV  *  T  I  "l  ta  p' 
is  acQtisned  also  by  Cioov  amoag  ths  iaa  a- 
tncu  of  Campaaia,  which  KaOas  pnfoad  »  a- 
trihat*  amonc  the  poorer  Bonaa  liliati  (Ol  < 
Uf.  Aft.  ii  S5);  and  we  Ian  frM  Pin  3K  I 
was  nsud  for  ito  wines,  which  had  tsfidiT  lae  ^ 
mtimatioa  ia  his  day.  (Ffia.  lis.  %.  t.&.)  Tc 
Lihtr  CohoaqiB  ako  iMtiom  Tnhdt  nac  3< 
maiadpal  taaraa  of  CampmiiL  It  ^tatn  ^  '•^^ 
recdnd  a  beah  body  of  seolos  laacr  iapu^ 
bat  withoat  attaiainf;  the  nak  of  a«taf-  [^ 
CcL  PL  238:  Ilin.  in.  &  i.  9;  Phd.  a.  I.  i  « 
The  siu  of  Trebola,  which  aat  ematMsl;  OK  » 
ChiTeriaa  aod  apme  kxal  writss  ■  tht  S.  a  :^' 
Vaharaoa,  appeals  to  be  ooRKllT  iifSifai  t^  kL 
anti(|Bsiiaus  with  a  place  calM  Trsffittrri^pia' 
at  the  fine  of  the  ^%»  &  Sdiaan,  atoB  t  a> 
K.  of  the  VultamB  aad  8  SE.rf  C^aa.  Tjn 
are  said  to  ba  cmadaaUt  aadmt  lOtoaa  in  '■> 
tpot,  whii^  ta|>eiher  with  the  iitia*ltiirr  if  m 
woold  teem  dmriy  u  eitah&fc  tht  paiaa  d  » 
aadeat  dtr.  (Bantaeli,  kL  b.  wS'''  ^^ 
Tratta,  .ila«icUa  AKfmm.  Dm.  m;  A^^^ 
Mittd-Ilmlim,  PL  99.)  [t  B.  t . 

TREBULA  (T,.*es.»«:  ftk  Tnishnal  « 
the  name  of  two  citJK  tr  team  if  tht  Stbos.  ca- 
itntly  at  no  great  didaacc  htm  «ae  a*^.  <^^ 
were  caDai  far  the  sake  rf  ^iBtiia  Imaa  li^ 
taacaaad  Tiehaia  Sofctat. 

1.  TutBiTLA  McTcxu.  mW  kyVirjiK-i' 
Mimacac.  while  the  Ml  smi  h  ptorree »  '^ 
br  Ffi^.  the  oalT  Mthirwhs  antim  M  ram 

("  Tnhalaai  f 
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^^,"'   Plin.  vi.  12.  s.  17).    It«  site  is  clearly 

Monte  Lmte,  scmetimes  called   Mente 

tlla  Sabaa,  a  village  about  3  miles  on  the 

the  Via  Salaria,  between  Otieria  Nvova 
yio  S.  t/nraao.  Hen  there  an  coiudderable 
K'iadin^  tliuse  of  a  theatn,  of  thennas  or 
ul  portions  of  the  ancient  jaTement.  Sere- 
iptiuns  liav*  abo  been  found  here,  some  of 
*ve  the  name  of  the  people,  "  Plebs  Tnbu- 
'  Trebulani  Mutnscani,"  and  "  TrebuUni 
n  thai  no  donbt  can  remain  of  their  attriba- 
Chanpy,  Maum  d Horace,  toL  iiu  pp.  93 — 
til.  /fucr.  923,  3442,  3963.)    As  this  seems 

be«n  much  the  most  considerable  place  of 
,  it  is  probably  that  meant  by  Strabo,  who 
s  Trebala  without  any  distinctive  adjunct 
anjnnction  with  Eretnm  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  288). 
ber  Coloniarum  also  mentions  a  "  Tribule, 
ium  "  (p.  258)  which  is  probably  the  same 
Martial  also  alludes  to  Trebula  ae  situated 
sold  and  damp  munntain  valleys  (v.  72),  but 
.  certain  which  of  the  two  places  he  here  refers 
•s\\  speaks  of  Mutusca  as  abounding  in  olives 
eraeque  Mutuscae,'  Aen.  vii.  711),  which  is 
e  case  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
and  a  village  near  it  bean  in  oonseqoence 
ie  of  Olivelo. 
uKiitTuw  SuFFEHAS,  the  name  of  which  is 

only  from  Piny,  is  of  rery  uncertain  site. 
'  would  place  it  at  Sooca  Sinibaldi,  in  the 
f  the  Tkiraiio,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
ni  on  the  other  hand  fixes  it  on  a  lull  near 
me,  between  Sieii  and  Term,  where  tliere  are 
be  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient  town.  (Chaupy, 
luattani  Man.  deUa  SMm,  vol.  i.  p.  190.) 
obable  that  the  Tribnla  (TpieoKa)  of  Diony- 
Kntioned  by  him  among  the  towns  assigned 
TO  to  the  Aburigiues  (Dionys.  i.  14)  may  be 
oe  with  the  Trebula  SuSenas  of  Pliny.  In 
■se  we  know  that  it  could  not  be  far  from 

[E.  H.  B.] 
HA  (£(&.  Trrienns:  Bn.  near  Treja),  a  mu- 

town  of  Picenum,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
rer  Potentia,  about  9  miles  below  Septsmpeda 
«er»io)  and  5  above  Ricina.  Pliny  is  the 
eiigrapher  that  mentions  it;  but  it  is  probable 
lie  Tpo/ora  of  Ptolemy  is  only  a  corruption  of 
ne.  (Plia  iil.  13.  s.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  52.)  The 
oes  are  enumented  by  Pliny  among  the  mn- 
I  communities  of  Picennm,  and  the  municipal 
>f  ihe  town  is  further  attested  by  Eeveral  in- 
ions.  (Orall.  Inter.  516,  3899.)  It  seems  in- 
to have  been  a  considerable  places  The  Iti- 
r  of  Antoninus  places  it  on  the  branch  of  the 
Haminia  which  led  direct  to  Anoona:  it  was 
es  from  Septempeda  and  18  from  Anximum. 
^nt.  p.  312.)  Cluverius  says  that  he  could 
K)  trace  either  of  the  place  or  the  name;  but 
uins  were  pointed  oot  by  HoUtenins  as  still 
ng  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potenza,  at  the 
>f  the  hill  occopied  by  the  village  of  MotUecchio. 
Utter  place  has  since  adopted  the  ancient  naioe 
tja,  and  having  been  augmented  by  the  popu- 
>  of  several  neighbouring  villages,  is  now  be- 
I  a  considerable  town.  (Cluver.  liaL  p.  738; 
ten.  Sot  ad  Cba.  p.  136.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

REMEBUS  INS.    [Diomedkab  IasouiB.] 
BE'MrrUUS  Qtptiutois,  Staph.  B.  «.  r.;  Tp*. 
w>,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  6 ;  Tpliiuiot,  Constant,  ck 
a.  i.  15,  p.  39.  ed.  Bonn  ;  TptuiBoimvii,  IlierocL 
iO?  :    EA.  TotiuMctoi,  TotiuimroXl-nii),  a 
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town  in  the  Inteiior  of  Cyprus,  waa  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  By- 
zantine times.  According  to  the  Peutinger  Table  it 
was  18  miles  from  Salamis,  24  from  Citium,  and  24 
from  Tamasaus.  Steplianns  B.  calls  it  a  village  of 
Cyprus,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  torpeutine 
trees  (rtfiSa/6oi)  which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  j.  p.  148.) 

TRE'MULA,  a  town  in  Mauratania  Tingitana. 
(/(m.  Ant.  p.  24.)  Variously  identified  with  Etad- 
tchm  and  Soe  el  Campa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TREPOKTIUM  or  TKIPTJNTIUM,  a  place  on 
the  Appian  Way  near  the  entrance  cf  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  4  miles  nearer  Rome  than  Forum  Appii. 
It  is  not  mentioned  as  a  station  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  we  learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  that  it  was  from  thence  the  part  of  the 
road  which  was  restiaed  by  that  emperor  began. 
This  important  work,  as  we  are  informed  by  another 
inscription,  was  continued  for  nineteen  mOet,  a 
circimiatance  that  expUuns  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Decskmovidic,  wbieb  ocean  at  a  later  period  in 
coimection  with  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Pnicopiua 
calls  the  Decennovinm  a  river;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  in  reality  an  artificial  cut  or  caiial,  such 
as  must  always  have  accompanied  the  highroad 
through  these  marshes,  and  a»  we  know  already 
existed  in  tlie  days  of  Horace  from  Forum  Appii. 
The  importance  of  this  work  will  acoonnt  for  the 
cirenmstaDce  that  we  fiud  the  Pontine  Marshe* 
themselves  called  by  Csssiodorus  "Decennovii  Pa- 
ludes."  (Cassiod.  Var.  ii.  32,  33;  Procop.  B.  G.  i. 
11.)  The  site  of  Trepontinm  is  clearly  marked  at 
the  distance  of  39  miles  frnn  Rome,  by  the  name  of 
Torre  dt  Treponti,  together  with  the  remains  oi  the 
3  ancient  bridges,  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
(Chaupy,  Maiton  d'Borace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  387 — 392; 
lyAnville,    Analyte   de   Utalie,    pp.   184—187.) 

The  inscriptions  above  cited  are  given  by  Sir 
R.  Hoare,  Ckue.  Tow,  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98;  and  by 
Ite  Abotf  Chaupy  (L  e.).  The  name  of  Tparir. 
rmy,  found  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  among  the  cities 
on  the  left  of  the  AppUn  Way,  can  hardly  be  other 
than  a  corruption  ik  Trepontium,  but  it  is  wholly 
out  of  place  in  that  passage,  and  is  supposed  by 
Kramer  to  be  an  interpolation.  [£.  U.  B.] 

TRERES  (Tfiiptt),  a  people  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  generally  as  a  tribe  of,  or  at  leaat.aa 
closely  counected  with,  the  Gimmerii,  bnt  in  a  few 
passages  as  Thracians.  They  an  not  named  by 
Homer  or  Herodotus.  Strabo  was  evidently  unde- 
cided whether  to  regard  them  as  a  distinct  nee,  or 
as  identical  with  the  Gimmerii,  in  whose  company 
they  several  times  made  destructive  inroads  into 
AsU  Minor.  "The  Gimmerii,  whom  they  name 
Treres  also,  or  some  tribe  of  them,  often  overran 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining 
coimtries,  sometimes  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
Papfakgonians,  at  other  times  upon  the  Phrygians, 
at  the  time  when  they,  say  Hidas  died  from  drinking 
bull's  blood.  And  Lygdamis  led  his  army  as  far 
as  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  took  Sardes,  bnt  perished 
in  Cilicia.  And  the  Gimmerii  and  Treres  often 
mads  such  expeditions.  But  they  say  that  the 
Treres  and  Cubus  [thdr  leader]  were  at  last 
driven  out  [of  AidaJ  by  Madys,  the  king  of  the 
Sqrthians."*  (Strab.  L  p.  61).   "  Callistbenes  state* 


*  The  reading  in  the  text  is  iwb  MiSvot  toS 
tSw  Kiuiuplm'  8aat\4tn ;  bnt  as  just  before  we 
£iU  MdSvos  ToS  ZicvJucov,  we  can  have  no  hesilo. 
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that  Bute  WW  taken  nmal  timM ;  flnt  bj  Um 
Cimimriam ;  then  bj  the  Tram  and  Ljdans,  aa 
Callinna  abo  ihowa;  Uttij  in  the  time  of  Cyrna  and 
Croau.*  (Id.  ziii.  f.  627).  "  In  olden  timea,  it 
bcfel  the  Mapietaa  [tjie  people  of  Ha^;neua  on  the 
Maeander]  to  be  nttarlj  deatrojed  hj  the  Tnraa, 
k  Cimmerian  tribe."  (Id.  zir.  f.  647 ;  ace  alao  xi. 

6511,  zii.  f.  573;  CuiMKBII,  VoL  I.  p.  6S3, acq.; 
Dller,  BiiL  Lit  due.  Gneet,  pp.  108,  109;  and 
ct  Herod.!.  6,  IS,  1»,  103.) 

Vatiaoa  atlempta  bare  been  made  to  fix  the  dataa 
«f  theae  aTenta ;  bot  the  meana  of  doing  lo  appear 
to  be  wanting,  and  hence  acholan  hare  Birind  at 
ytrj  diSareot  oooeluaiona  on  the  aubjeet.  Strabo 
bfen  from  iome  ezprataiooa  of  Callinui  that  the 
daatnictiaa  of  Sardea  preceded  that  of  Uagneeia, 
which  latter  ceeiuied,  he  considera,  after  (he  time 
of  that  poet,  and  daring  the  age  of  Aichilochoa, 
who  allodea  to  it. 

ThiK^dides  (ii.  98)  itatea  that  the  kingdom  of 
Sitakea  waa  bounded  on  the  side  next  to  the  Triballi 
hj  the  Tmee  and  Tilatad,  who  dwelt  on  the  northeni 
ali>pa  of  Mount  Scombrua  (Scomius),  and  extended 
lowarda  the  W.  aa  fiur  a>  ihe  rirer  Oadna  (Oescna). 
Whether  thia  rehuire  clanae  appliea  to  the  Trerea 
at  well  aa  to  the  TiJataei  ia  doubtful ;  but  the  col- 
kieaiioB  of  th«  words  aeems  to  ooi^na  it  to  the 
latter. 

Strabo  (L  p^  S9)  speaks  of  the  Trerea  as  dwellin); 
with  the  Thradana  ;  and  aajs  that  tlie  Trerea,  who 
were  Tbracians,  poasesaed  a  part  of  the  Troad  alter 
the  time  of  Priam  (ziii.  p.  586). 

Plin;  does  not  mention  the  Treres  as  a  Thradan 
people ;  but  in  the  desicription  of  Macedonia  (ir.  10. 
a.  17),  sajs  that  they,  wiib  the  Dardani  and  Pierea, 
dwelt  on  its  borders  ;  it  ia  not  clear,  however,  which 
harden  an  meant.  (Cf.  Tbeopom.  Frag.  313, 
where  thaj  are  called  Tf>a^>;  and  S(eph.  B.  p.  664, 
where  alao  a  district  of  Thrace  inhabited  b;  thein  is 
named  Tpqpos.) 

It  ia  poaaible  that  these  Thracian  Treres  were  the 
descendants  of  a  body  of  the  Cimmerian  Treres,  left 
M.  of  the  Haemns  when  the  main  bodj  advanced  to 
Asia  Minor  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nie- 
bnlir'a  riaw  respecting  the  course  of  their  inroads  is 
correct.  '  The  general  opinion,  which  is  presupposed 
in  Herodotns  also,  is  that  the  Cimmerians  inTaded 
Asia  Minor  fnm  the  E.,  along  the  coasta  of  the 
Euzinei  But  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  came  through  Thrace,  for  tbey  make  their  first 
appearance  in  Ionia  and  Lydia.  The  former  road  is 
ainioat  entirely  impoasable  for  a  nomadic  people,  as 
the  CaoGasus  cztenda  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Euzine."     (/.«ct  Anc  Bit.  L  p.  32,  note.) 

In  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  above  made,  we 
may  refer  to  the  parallel  case  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(&  G.  ii.  29),  that  the  Aduatuci,  a  Belgian  tribe, 
were  tlie  descendants  of  the  6000  men  whom  the 
Cimbri  and  Tentoni,  on  their  march  towards  Italy, 
kit  behind  them  W.  of  the  Rhine,  to  guard  that  part 
af  their  property  which  they  were  unable  to  take  with 
them  any  Csrther.  [J-  B.] 

TBERUS  (T(mpof,  Strab.:  Sosoo),  a  river  of  L*- 
tium,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  liris 
{Garigliano),  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters 
close  to  the  ruins  of  Fabrateria.  (Strab.  T.  f.  337.) 
Ita  name  is  mentioned  «ily  by  Strabo,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  identification:  it  is  still  called  the 


tion  in  adopting  Kramer's  emendation  of  2>cv0ur<M' 
f.ir  Kiittaflttf. 


TBETUX. 
Tolsro  ia  the  lower  part  of  its  eoone^  near  its  jusc- 
tion  with  the  Garigliimo,  but  DMre  ccmmewlyknaini 
aa  the  5aeoa.  It  baa  ita  soorrea  in  the  elmud 
plain  which  aeparatea  tin  monntaiaa  aboot  Pne- 
neale  from  the  V<^ian  group;  and  the  broad  nilej 
through  which  it  flows  for  above  40  milBS  bebi  ii 
joiiu  the  Garigtiamo  must  always  ban  fonai  ■ 
remarkable  Caature  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Thnogi- 
oat  ita  extent  it  separates  the  mun  or  eotnl 
langea  of  the  Apennines  from  the  oatlyiag  ms  <f 
the  Monti  Ltpmi  or  Vobcian  nMantaiiia,  and  im 
it  must,  ftion>  an  eariy  period,  have  ooB^jtalid  one 
of  the  nalnral  lines  of  commnnicatioD  betwm  tk 
plaina  of  Latium  proper  (the  modem  Caatpapa  a 
lioma)  and  those  of  CaJDopama.  After  thevkji 
district  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Borne  it  'a 
the  line  followed  by  the  great  highroad  called  tta 
Via  lAtios.     [Vu  Latua.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

TBES  ABBOBES,  the  Tbm  Treea,  wasaXn- 
tatio  or  relay  for  hones  mentioaed  in  the  Jeraaieiii 
Itin.  between  Vasataa  and  Elnsa  (£aase).  Tu 
site  is  nnknown.  [G.  L] 

TBES  TABEBNAE,  waa  the  name  of  aitsoa 
on  the  Via  Appia,  between  Aricis  and  Fama  Ap^ 
which  is  noticed  not  only  in  the  Itiueratics  (/tn. 
Ant.  p.  107;  Tab.  PetU),  but  by  Ckxra  tai  m 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  From  the  fonner  n 
learn  tliat  a  branch  road  fmn  Antium  jd»d  t:: 
Appian  Way  at  (his  ptnnt  (Cic  ad  AtL  ii  13): 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  mentioned  as  the  pin 
where  many  of  the  disciples  ir»t  St.  Panl  oa  is 
journey  to  Borne,  (ilcft,  zzriii.  15.)  It  na 
probably  therefore  a  vilbge  or  place  of  some  imftf- 
(ance  from  Ihe  traffic  on  the  Appun  Way.  la 
position  would  a(qiear  to  be  clearly  determined  k' 
the  Antonina  Itinerary,  which  gives  1 7  miies  haa 
Aricia  to  Tres  Tahernae,  and  10  from  tboct  » 
Forum  Appii :  and  it  is  a  strong  canfinnstaB  if 
the  accuracy  of  these  data  that  the  ■tijt*^-  tks 
obtained  from  Forum  Appii  to  Borne  oane^poaJ 
exactly  with  the  true  distance  of  that  place,  u 
rruvked  by  ruins  and  ancient  milestones.  It  is 
therefore  wholly  unnecessary  to  change  the  distaoca 
in  the  Ituwrary,  as  proposed  by  D'Anvilk  ai 
Chaupr,  and  we  may  safdy  fix  Tres  Tabemae  at 
a  spot  about  3  miles  from  the  modeni  CtMtawk.  oa 
the  road  to  Termetao,  and  very  near  the  oceii- 
menoement  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  Aaic 
Cbaupy  himself  points  out  the  ezistenoe  cf  aadect 
remains  on  this  spot,  which  he  supposes  to  be  ibfst 
of  the  station  Ad  Sponsas  mentioned  only  in  [^ 
Jerusalem  Itinerary.  It  is  &r  mofe  likely  t^ 
they  are  thoae  of  Tres  Tabeinae;  if  indeed  tbc  m 
stations  be  not  identical,  which  is  very  pnbabk. 
This  situation  would  also  certainly  aoooiti  brtis 
than  that  propoaed  by  Chaapy  with  the  tocoIxd  a 
Tres  Tabemae  in  Cicens  who  there  joined  tie 
Appian  Way  on  his  nad  from  Aatiam  to  bii 
FocTOum  villa,  not  to  Borne.     (Cic.  oif  AtL  iL  12, 

13,  14;  Cbaupy,  Jfotsoa  iBorooe,  v<4.  iiL  pi  SSS; 
D'Auville,  Anab^  ds  ritalie,  f.  195;  Westpbs:. 
Sim.  Kampagnt,  f.  69.)  [E.  H.  BJ 

TBES  TABERMAE,  in  GauL  [Tabebue.] 
TBETA  (Tp^ra.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683),  in  Cjpiw^ 
called  T/ifrot  in  the  StaHaMmia  Mart*  Mofti  (f. 
285,  ed.  Hoffmann),  where  it  is  placed  50  siscis 
from  Palaepapfaus  or  Old  Paphns,  was  appamsly  a 
promontory  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  and  pnMi.; 
the  same  as  the  one  called  lysopnr  by  PtoleiBy  (v. 

14.  §  2). 

TBETUM  (TpijTor  Sapar,  Ptol  iv.  1  §  3>  a 
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TliETUJI  PROM. 

'  «>f  Kumidia  at  the  W.  point  of  the  Sinus 
<Strab.  xvil  p.  829,  832.)  It  probably 
n^sne  fiwn  tb«  nnmeraiu  cares  in  the  eliffi, 
t  il  1  the  iDikini;  places  of  the  piratical  tribes 
>t.       Now  S*ha.  Ou.  [T.  H.  D.] 

M  PKOM.  (TfnrT<S>',5faK{tatiii.§327),the 
ontnry  of  Crate  now  called  GraUia,  the 
or  Ftoleinj.  [E.  B.  J.] 

S.  [AROOS,p.S01,1>.] 
k.  (Tpifote),  a  town  of  the  Sazones  in 
em  G«nniinj  (PtoL  ii.  11.  §  87),  which 
&  b«en  situated  somewhera  on  the  Traae, 
further  details  are  known,  it  is  impossible 
iie  with  any  dejrreo  of  certainty.  [!'■  S.] 
:MTUM  or  TEREVENTUM  (£«*.  Tre- 
Plin.;  bnt  inscriptions  have  Terrentinas 
-entinaa ;  TVtKiito),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
ntry  of  the  Pentri,  sitoated  on  the  right 
:lie  Trinios  (TVt^no).  not  far  from  the 
f  the  Frentani.  Its  name  is  not  noticed 
,  bat  Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  muni- 
ts  of  Samnium  in  his  time;  and  we  learn 
Li  ber  Culooismm  that  it  nceired  a  Roman 
parpiiily  under  the  TriamTirate  (Plia  iik 
;  /^A,  Cuhn.  p.  338).  It  is  there  spoken 
n^  been  thrice  besieged  ("  ager  ejus  . . .  post 
»>ifiioiiem  adsignatna  est "),  probably  during 
J  War  and  the  civil  wm  that  fullowed; 
ft  ve  no  other  aoconnt  of  these  sieges ;  and 
<  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  But  frum 
'vmains,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  it  appears 
leen  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as 
f  municipal  rank.  The  modem  Trtrento, 
still  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  capital  of 
anding  district,  stands  on  a  hill  aborethe 
gna,  bat  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  and 
s  of  masonry  are  scattered  to  a  contjiderable 
liroiigb    the  valley  below  it     (Romanelli, 

473.)  The  inscriptions  which  hare  been 
A  there  are  giren  by  Mommsen  {Inter. 
..  269,  270).  [E    H.  B.] 

ERI  or  TBETIRI  (T^oupoi,  Tfitripol, 
There  is  authority  for  both  forms  of  the 
The  position  of  the  Treviri  is  determined 
i1  passages  of  Caesar.  The  Treviri  bordered 
liine  (ACiii.Il,  ir.  10),  and  south  of  them 
e  Kliine  were  the  Triboci  or  Tribocci.  The 
la  Silva  extended  through  the  middle  of  the 

of  the  Treviri  from  the  Rhine  to  the  com- 
ent  of  the  territory  of  the  Remi  (£.  G.  v.  3). 
viri  were  separated  from  the  Germans  by  the 
B.  Cvii.  63,  viii.  25);  theUbii  were  their 
itrs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  (A  G. 
S).  In  CseMx's  time  the  Treviri  difiered  little 
e  Germans  in  their  way  of  living  and  their  sa- 
nper.  Tacitus  remarks  (d«  Mor,  Germ.  c. 
X  the  Treviri  and  Merrii  affected  a  Germanic 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Treviri  were 
vith  Germans,  but  Caesar  supposed  them' to 
llic  people.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  them  the  most 
:d  bf  ihe  Belgae.     When  Hiennymus  speaks 

resemblance  between  the  language  of  the 
!  ot  Am  and  of  the  Treviri,  he  means  to  say 
e  Treviri  are  Galli  [GatATlA,  Vol.  I.  p.  981  J. 
(iv.  p.  194)  speaks  of  the  Merrii  as  being 
n.  He  says :  "  The  Nerrii  are  neighbonrs  rf 
eriri,  and  they  (the  Nervii)  are  also  a  German 
',**  which  remark  about  the  Nervii  being  also 
n  docs  not  refer  to  the  Treviri,  but  to  the  Tri- 
hom  he  hsd  just  spoken  of  as  a  German  nation 
had  settled  oa  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine. 
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It  seems  impassible  to  detennine  whether  Caesar 
includes  the  Treviri  among  the  Belgae  or  the  Celtae. 
Some  geogrnphere  include  them  in  the  Gallia  of 
Caesar  in  the  limited  sense,  that  is,  in  the  coontiy  of 
the  Celtae,  which  lay  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
5ene,  and  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Rhine.  If  this 
determination  is  correct,  the  Mediomatrid  also  of 
coarse  belong  to  Caesar's  Gallia  in  the  limited  sense. 
[Mediomatrici.] 

The  Treviii  are  often  mentioned  by  Caesar,  for 
they  had  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  inbntry,  and 
oftoi  gave  him  trouble.  From  one  passage  {B.  O, 
vi.  32)  it  appeara  that  the  Segni  and  Condrusi, 
German  settlers  in  Gallia,  were  between  the  Treviri 
and  the  Eburones  ;  and  the  Condrusi  and  Ebmones 
were  dependents  <  f  the  Treviri  (B.  G.  n.  6).  Caesar 
constructed  his  bridges  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territoij 
of  the  Treviri  (A  G.  vi.  9);  and  Stiabo  speaks  of  s 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of  the  Treviri. 
It  sppears  then  that  the  Treviri  occupied  a  large 
tract  of  country  between  the  Mosa  ( Jfsoj)  and  tha 
Rhine,  which  country  was  intersected  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mosella  (Afose/),  for  Angusta  Trevi. 
roram  (7V*er),  on  the  Mosella,  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  imperial  period  and 
probably  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in  Caesar's  lime.  It 
is  not  posbible  to  fix  the  exnct  limits  of  the  Treviri 
on  the  Rhine,  either  to  the  norih  or  the  south. 
When  the  Germans  were  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhine  by  Agrippa  and  after  his  time,  the 
Treviri  lost  part  of  their  territory;  and  sooie  modem 
writers  maintain  that  they  lost  all  their  country  on 
the  Rhine,  a  conclusion  derived  from  a  passage  ■  f 
Pliny  (iv.  c.  17),  but  a  conclusion  by  no  means 
certain.  Another  passage  of  Pliny,  cited  by  Sueto- 
nius (^Calig.  c.  8),  says  that  Caligula  was  bom 
"in  Treveris,  vico  Ambiatino,  supra  Conflnentes," 
and  this  passage  places  the  Treviri  on  the  Rhine. 
Ptolemy  in  bis  geography  gives  the  Treviri  no 
place  on  the  Rhine:  he  assigns  the  knd  on  tbs 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Oermania  In- 
ferior and  Germania  Superior.  The  bishopric  of 
TVier  used  to  extend  from  the  Moot  to  the  Rhmt, 
and  along  the  Rliine  from  the  Ahr  below  Andenaeh 
as  far  south  as  Bmgen.  The  limits  of  the  old 
country  of  the  Treviri  and  of  the  'diocese  may  have 
been  the  same,  for  ws  find  many  examples  of  this 
coincidence  in  the  geognphy  of  Gallia.  The  mgged 
valley  of  the  Ahr  would  be  a  natural  boondary  of 
the  "Treviri  on  the  north. 

Tacitns  gives  the  Tnviri  the  name  of  Soeii  (.^Mi. 
i.  63);  and  in  his  time,  and  probably  before,  they 
bad  what  the  Romans  called  a  Curia  or  senate. 
The  name  of  the  Treviri  often  appeare  in  the  history 
of  the  war  with  Civilis  (Tacit.  But.  iv.).  The  Treviri 
under  the  Empire  were  in  that  part  of  Gallia  which 
was  named  Belgica,  and  their  city  Augusta  Travi- 
raram  was  the  chief  place,  snd  under  the  buer 
emperors  frequently  an  imperial  residence.  [Av< 
ousTA  Tkevirorcm.]  [G.  II] 

TREVIDON,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Si- 
doniusApollinaris  (^PrepempL),  the  position  of  which 
is  partly  determined  by  the  &ct  of  the  poet  fixing 
Trevidon  in  the  mountunous  legion  of  Centre! 
France,  snd  partly  by  the  exi&tenee  of  a  place  named 
Trhe  on  the  boundary  of  the  old  pravinca  of 
Kouergue,  snd  on  a  little  river  named  Trmil. 
The  mountain  in  which  the  Trevail  rises  (Z.e>- 
ptrou)  is  the 

**  Tidnnm  nimis  hen !  jugmn  BBtenia  " 
of  Sidunins.     [Bimm.]  [G.  L.] 
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TKEVIBL    [TuTxsi.] 

TKUCONTASCHOENUS  (Tpammriurxo-rt. 
PuL  hr.  7.  §  3S),  a  diatiiet  so  ouned  \ij  Ptokmy 
tfttt  the  aB^oKT  of  the  Dodceawhoeniu  of  E^rjic, 
■od  fanniaf  the  moat  Dortbern  put  of  Aetliio|iia  go 
Ihi  W.  ade  of  the  Nik,  between  the  oUwaets  of 
that  rmr  and  the  Aethiopian  moDntaina.  [T.  H.D.] 
TKIADITZA  (T^tf(l<T^i;  Nicet.Ch«i.uLpL2U: 
AfttL  Ceof.  Hilda.  It.  p^  43),  a  town  io  Upper 
Mmm,  at  the  iii»Llliiw>m  of  the  soann  tt  the 
Oe>e»^  aai  the  capital  of  the  district  called  in  latt 
taai  Dacia  bteriar.  It  waa  ntaated  in  a  itttile 
identified  with  that  of  asme 
iSefS^Ua.  [J.B.] 

TMBAI  J.I  (Jf^bUutl),  a  Thiadan  people  which 
■•■■B  to  hnv  baea  in  aarir  times  a  wbj  widrij 
;f8Ml  aM  paaufal  tMa,  atwut  the  Daaaba:  bnt 
1  npca  from  the  N.  and  W.  hr 
berami  giadnallj  mote  and  Bsee 
reaMd,  BBi  at  ko^  entirely  diaappeand  6ao 
i.azjrr,  BcxwdotBs  speaks  of  the  Trifaailic  pbin, 
x^-!Kfk  wTjcb  A  «>tl  the  rirer  Angma,  wUch  feU 
w-i  lae  Brcrxk  a  mbotaiy  of  the  later  (it.  49)l 
riB  »  prauarr  the  ptun  of  fossoeo  in  the 


TVvT&lai  states  (u.  96)  that  on  the  side  af  the 
T-^B.^  wka  wen  iniiependent  at  the  bepanine  of 
War,  the  temtoriea  of  Staka 
1  bv  the  rem  and  TUataei.  whoaa  V. 
hn^  waa  the  tirer  Oaciiu  (Oescos),  which  mnst 
1Mi''ai.  as  tb^  liaie.  hsTC  been  the  E.  fientia'  of  <  ter  gf  that  bland,  bacmnte  be  had  fa baxt '. 


■reiBoci. 

waa  aemdy  wounded,  aad  wodd  kn  ka  b^ 
bnt  fijr  bis  sen  Alexander,  w  bo  tkaeka^sr-r 
ha  £sther,  and  tbiM  saved  k»  ]i^  tk  >  ^j 
were  at  ki^th  defeated,  lad  fncaiij  pni  t 
miiraon  to  Plu£p,aolaBg,at  lact,askn:.a  : 
canntiy. 

On  Alexander's  aeecKiga  la  the  tkn,k  '1  v 
it  necesaaiy  to  inahe  bis  power  Ml  9f  :i»  •"^ 
nana  on  the  frcatien  tt  fail  kafidn,  sf?>  : 
^aittad  EiUDpe  fur  his  gnat  eatupi*  ig-i;  1 
Frisian    empix^      AumaJaigtT.  m  :k  ^:  - 
B.  a  335.  he  marched  ban  AxfL  ^  n  s :.' 
easterij  directian,  at  the  head  <f  a  b.-^  in. 
ten  dan>  he  leachcd  the  pas  hj  mHA  k  rs.- 
tocnaa  the  Haoniia,  whcca  badjrflkxacrfc 
aaaonbled  to  oppoae  has  prapeaa    Tbcf  n?  - 
ftated,  and  Alexander  adoacal  apiM  :kl=w 
whoae  prince,  STimaa,  hai^  had  DBiif  'tis:*. 
of  Akxander^a  namiiepts,  bad  sbeaiT  v^n' 
with  the  oldnicn.wea>ai.aad(iiliraistiiii. 
of  the  Dannje,  called  Peace,  wbnenKicisrr.'v 
eiana  abo  bad  aonghl  leiafe.    Tbi  saa  -r-  : 
the  TribaUi  poated  tlirimrUes  ia  aaodr  cr=- 
the  banks    of  the   rirer  Lfeisai,  aacB  i  ■*' 
march  from  the  Oannbe.     Hanag  lexnc  x: . 
the  spaa  plain,  bo«<^  they  wcR  nepiac;  X'. 
by  the  Uacedoniana,  with  a  ]■■  tf  XU  :_ 
(Anian,  Amah.  L  2.) 

Akxanderthcn  '■~'"''«*  tethtDo^r:-- 
t>  Pence ;  hot  be  waa  naabk  te  Bake  k^r.  -^ 


a*  T.-*a_.  ^Cl  Pun.  iii.  S9,  ir.  17;  Smb.  eii. 
IS.  3iT.  aiS-t  Stnha(Tit.p.9(U)iii{Dnasns  that 
car  T-4a,^  wrr«  mik^b  expvred  to  the  imads  of 
sica:::^  bei^  driren  eat  of  their  «wn  conntjias 
f  waa*  fjmniwt  Dnf:fabua.-a,  *jme  expeikd  by  the 
$c^  •  aa».  Ba»:a>aae,  and  SaaraKjtae.  fram  the  X. 
laae  «'  uc  fkiwbe,  wfae  lilliii  antled  ia  the  idsada 
ec  vaa£  hier.  «r  uoaied  «i«r  iaet  Tbiaee;  otkens 
Caa.  -,ae  T,,  *at  ia  aetiaa  W  tke  Cyiians. 

r^eariMtcTCOt  imca^id  <f  ism  is d*  defeat 
VI  .4  -.Mf  pm  la  Stahaa.  kia;  rf  the  Odijae. 
erai  -amMim  cspeditia  aeiMt  taem.B.c.  434.  in 
vtua  ar  uB  k& .»  ..  Taae.  it.  Xv'.y  la  n.c.  376 
.aad  wishaOOOO 
as  &r  &  as  t»  mrxrr  if  Ahdoa, 
On  their 


ly  wcR  stratfiy  paiaed  at  the  tif  a  3< 
tadea  of  the  island.     Alexander  tbaen  ac-    ■ 
the  attempt  to  take  it, and  iiiaail  vk'l'X-- 
make  war  OB  the  Getae.     b  waaU  ^piff.  L--  ■ 
that  he  bad  maJasaSdentimpnwwaca-T-- 
to  indace  them  to  apply  to  bjia  &r  foeik  <:  -  ' 
fcranied  lietee  his  lenra  to  WwnWt    i  *- 
probably  aume  time  after  these  eicot  =i£  ^ 
bale  woe  attacked  ky  the  Aasariaui  i  >'*'''- 
lUytian  tribe,  who  aeem  u  ban  aarp«'<P  '  •'■ 
then,  great  anmfacis  being  kiSed,  aad  tkc  ■ 
i  drinn  Sanher  toward*  the  east.   (SBik.<i;r'' 
318.)     Hence,  ia  m.  c  »5.  dK  Gka  ac  . ' 
i  I&.000  loot  and  3000  barae.  difatad  tk  nv  < 
I  fiaeaa  of  the  TribalE  and  Geta    (teL  Ei'^ 
I  When  the  ""——  began  to  ecad  Ika-  i^-' 
!  in  the  ifirection  it  the  Danab^  the  Ti^tti  '  <  • 
aaadl  and  weak  feepfe,  dwcfiiag  abaat  ^ici>-" 
of  the  OeacBi   wiih  the  Daanbe,  an:*  '•  - 
back  i  Oaacm  (cf.  PlaL  B.  la  §  10,  ria.  11.  |  <> 
Pliny  (to.  S)  atataa  tlat,  aceodia;  a  I-*-' 
then  wen  pesfde  atoaag  the  Tntolk  lis  ^>— 
I7  their  kak.  and  detfniyed  tkac  ekai  or  .-■- 
aaid. ;  npoa  tea  kaig.  e^Kdall;  with  aagir  m :  ^'  ■' 
to  atoSL  The  '  mn  mote  habk  to  be  island  W  thv  ik:  »  - 
to  iaiiia  which  |  This  k  pnhafalr  the  aama  sajanotim  e  a  - 
decB  ana  irajat'liag  the  'eail  c^*  wkck  ii  .' 
iany  pseiahat  anoag  the  SkcraaBa  ucts  .-^  **' 
^■a*.  L  1.  S  4,  a.  §  4,as<|<t.  3.}  1  >•%-«■: 
T.26.§6,ra.S.§S;  Scqh.  B.t.c.:  Xk^- 

™-P-»5."W-]  .'^- 

1KIBOCI  ar  TSIBOCCI,  aGesaa  p^   - 

la  n.c.  I  GaUa.  SchneUer(Cae9W.  &C.  LSH  t»»:- 

~  Tiihacea*  in  the  a<r»>atit*  pianL    f— : 

TdkieK  and  Sbaba  Tdbwck  (Tatel*'^   ' 

1^  paaaee  ef  Caaar  (&  G.  it.  19)  ita  ■a.-'^ 

aD  the  XSS.  bra  *  TdboDona' iSdaair;. »'- - 

Ik  Iiihod  wcra  in  the  aney  if  tk  (Vs:  ^~ 

a  fax.  af  ^  I  Aaariaas  in  tke  gnat  batUa  k  nxk  iJe. 

waak  Pkif  ;at&atBdhato:aait]aai^Caeard»alB,'    • 
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TKIBOLA. 

Ihqr  were  Geniiaiu,  hia  narrative  ahem  tlut  be 
considered  them  to  be  Germans.  In  another  passable 
(A  G.  ir.  10)  Caesar  places  the  Triboci  on  the 
Rhine  between  the  Mediomatrici  and  the  Treriri, 
and  he  means  to  place  them  on  the  left  or  Gallic  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  after  mentioning 
the  Sequani  and  Mediomatrici  as  extending  to  the 
Rhine,  says,  "  Among  them  a  German  people  has 
settled,  the  Tiiboccbi,  who  have  passed  over  from 
their  native  land."  Pliny  also  (iv.  17)  and  Tacitns 
(^German,  c.  28)  say  th^  the  Tribocci  are  Germans. 
The  true  concloaion  from  Caesar  is  that  he  snp- 
poaed  the  Tribocci  to  be  settled  in  Gallia  before 
B.  c.  58. 

Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  17)  places  the  Tribocci  in  Upper 

Germania,  bnt  he  incorrectly  places  the  Vangiones 

between  the  Nemetes  and  the  Tribocci,  for  the  Ne- 

metes  bordered  on  the  Tribocci.     However  he  places 

the  Tribocci  next  to  the  Baaraci,  and  he  names 

Br«acomagos(Broooniagus)  and  Elcebns(Uelcebn8) 

us  the  two  towns  ot  the  Tribocci.  O'Anville  supposes 

that  the  territoiT  of  the  Tribocci  corresponded  to  the 

diooese  ofStnu^ntri/.  Siletio  (_SeUz  or  Setz),  we  may 

suppose,  belonged  to  the  Nemetes,  as  in   modem 

times  it  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  i^wter;  and  it  is 

sear  the  northern  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Strat^nirg. 

On  the  south  towards  the  Ranraci,  a  pk>ce  named 

MarkeUheim,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  diocese  of 

Strauburg  knd  bordering  on  that  of  Bade,  indicates 

a  boondary  by  a  Teutonic  name  (mark'),  as  Fines 

does  in  those  parts  of  Gallia  where  the  Roman  tongue 

prevailed.  The  name  of  the  Tribocci  does  not  appear 

in  the  Notit.  Provinc,  though  the  names  of  the 

Nemetes  aid  Vangionea  are  there:  bnt  instead  of  the 

Tribocci    we  have  Civitas  Argentoratum  {Stnus- 

burg),  the  chief  place  of  the  Tribocci.    JEHulemy 

makes  Argentoratum  a  citv  of  the  Vangiones.  [G.L.3 

TEI'BOLA   (TpiS<(Aa,  App.    Hap.    62,  68),  a 

town  of  Lusitania,  in  tlie  mountainous  regions  S.  of 

the  Tagus,  probably  the  modem  Trevoetu.  [T.U.D.J 

TRIBULIUM.     [Trilurium]. 

TRIBUNCI,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  we  may 

assume  to  have  been  near  Concordia,  for  Ammianus 

(xvi.  12),  after  speaking  of  the  battle  near  Stran- 

burg,  in  which  Chnodomarins,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 

was  defeated  by  Julian,  says  that  the  king  burred  to 

hia  camp,  which  was  near  Concordia  and  Tribunci. 

But  neither  the  site  of  Concordia  nor  of  Tribunci  is 

certain.     [Cokcokdia.]  [G.  L.] 

TRICARAHUM.     [Phuits,  p.  602,  a.] 

TRICASSES,  a   people  of   Gallia  Lugdnnensis. 

(Plin.  iv.  18.)     In  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  13)  the  name 

is  Tricasii  (yfiKiamt),  and  their  city  is  Augustobona 

(^AtryouaT66ova).    They  bonier  on  the  Parisii.    The 

name  appears  in  the  form  Tricassini  in  Ammianus 

(xTi.  1 )  and  in  an  inscription.  In  the  Notit.  Provinc. 

the  name  Civitas  Tricassium  occurs;  and  the  name 

>f  the  people  has  been  transferred  to  the  town,  which 

is  now  Troyea  on  the  Seme,  the  chief  town  of  the 

French  department  of  Avbe.     Caesar  does  not  men- 

jon   the  Tricasses,  and  bis  silence  has  led  to  the 

»>njecture  tliat  in  his  time  they  were  comprised 

ritfain  the  powerful  state  of  the  Senones.      [G.  L.] 

TBICASTI'NI   (JpiKiurrini),   a   Gallic   people 

letween  Che  Rhone  and  the  Alps,      Livy  (v.  34) 

leaoribing  the  march  of  Bellovesos  and  his  Galli 

ito  Italy,  says  they  came  to  the  Tricastini:  "  The 

Lips  next  were  opposed  to  them;"  firom  which  it  is 

iferred    that  the  Tricastini  wen  near  the  Alps. 

■at  nothing  exact  can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative, 

or  from  the  rest  of  this  confiued  chapter.     In  tlie 
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description  of  Hannibal's  march  (Liv.  xxi.  34)  it  is 
said  that  Hannibal,  after  settling  the  disputes  of  the 
Allobroges,  being  now  on  his  road  to  the  Alps,  did 
Dot  make  his  march  straight  forward,  bnt  turned  to 
the  left  into  the  territory  of  the  Tricastini ;  and  from 
the  country  of  the  Tricastini  he  went  through  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Voeontii  into 
the  coantiy  of  the  Tricorii,  and  finally  reached  the 
Draentia  (Jhrnmee.')  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  this  qnestion  fhlly,  for  it  would  reqnira 
some  pages  to  discuss  the  passages  in  Livy.  He 
means,  however,  to  place  the  Tricastini  somewhere 
between  the  Allobroges  and  part  of  the  border  of  tbs 
VocontUn  territory.  The  capital  nf  the  Voeontii  ia 
Dea  Vocontiomm,  or  Die  in  the  department  of 
Drome ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Tricastini 
were  somewhere  between  the  Tsara  (/ssre)  and  the 
Draiu  (Z>roine).  This  sgrees  with  the  position  of 
Augusta  Tricaatinn'mm  [Auousta  Tbicastiho- 
rum]  as  determined  by  the  Itins. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  13)  places  the  Tricastini  east 
of  the  S^llauni,  whose  capital  is  Vali-ntia,  and  he 
names  as  the  capital  of  the  Tricastini  a  town 
Noeomagns,  which  appears  to  be  a  diflerent  place 
from  Augusta  Tricastinorum.  D'Anville  plaxies  the 
Tricastini  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north 
of  Arausio(Oran^),  a  pontion  which  he  fixes  by 
bis  determination  of  Augusta  Tricastinoram :  and  he 
adds,  "  that  the  name  of  the  Tricastini  has  been 
preserved  pure  in  that  of  Tricattin."  But  the 
Tricastini  of  Livy  and  Ptolemy  are  certainly  nut 
where  D'Anville  places  them.  [G.  L.] 

TRICCA(TpiK)o|:  £(A.  T(i.<cin»«>!  Tritiala), 
an  ancient  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Histiaeotis, 
stood  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  and  near  a 
small  stream  turned  Lethseus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438, 
xiv.  p.  647.)  This  city  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  'Tricca,  a  daughter  of  Peneius.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Homer  as  subject  to 
Podaleiritis  and  Machaon,  the  two  rans  of  Asclepius 
or  Aesculapius,  who  led  the  Triccaeans  to  the  Trojan 
War  (Hum.  IL  ii.  729,  iv.  202);  and  it  posses.sed  a 
temple  of  Asclepios,  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  iind  illustrious  of  all  the  temples  of  this  god. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  This  temple  was  visited  by  the 
sick,  whose  cures  were  recorded  there,  as  in  the 
temples  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaums  and  Cos.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  374.)  'Tbete  were  probably  physicians  at- 
tached to  the  temple ;  and  Leake  gives  an  inscription 
in  four  elegiac  verses,  to  the  memory  of  a  "  gud-like 
physician  named  Gimber,  by  his  wife  Andromache," 
whidi  he  found  upon  a  marble  in  a  bridge  over  the 
ancient  Lethaens.  (A'orrtem  Greece,  voL  iv.  p. 
285.J  In  the  edict  published  by  PolysperehoD  aiul 
the  other  generals  of  Alexander,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  allowing  the  exiles  from  the  difiereut 
Greek  cities  to  return  to  their  homes,  those  of  Tricca 
and  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phareadon  were 
excepted  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  recorded. 
(Died,  zriii.  S6.)  Tricca  was  the  firat  town  in 
Thessaly  at  which  Philip  V.  arrived  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Aous.  (Lir.  xxxii.  13.)  Tricca  ia  also 
mentioned  by  Liv.  xxxvi.  13  ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  IS  ; 
PtoL  m.  13.  §  44 ;  Them.  OnU.  xxvii.  p.  333. 

Procopius,  who  cslU  the  town  Tricstt6s  (Tpixdr- 
rout),  says  that  it  was  restored  by  Justinian  (ef« 
Aedif.  iv.  3);  but  it  is  still  called  Tricca  by  Hierocles 
(p  642)  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  form  in  Jus- 
tinian may  be  a  corroption.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  already  bears  its  inodem  name  (TplxKcAa,  Anna 
Comn.  v.  p.  137,  ed.  Paris.;  Enstiith.  ad  Ii.  ii.  p. 
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330.)  TfiUals  b  now  one  of  the  largcit  towni  in 
tbi*  put  of  Gmoe.  The  cutle  oorapies  k  hill  pco- 
jectini;  tnm  the  Urt  ftlli  of  the  monntiin  of 
XJhuM  ;  bnt  the  only  tncc*  of  the  ucient  eitj 
which  Leeke  ooold  dieeonr  wen  eome  small  ramalni 
of  Hellenie  meeoar;,  fanning  pwrt  of  the  wall  of  tin 
eeatle,  end  mna  iqnared  bloeki  of  ateoe  of  the  eaine 
Mt«idi«|ienedin<iiffH«ntfnrtsoftheu>«n.  (Unke, 
Aort/berw  CraaM,  ToL  i.  p.  4S5,  eeq.,  toL  ir.  p.  887.) 

TBICCIA'NA,  a  plan  in  Fannooia,  in  the  TaUe^ 
called  Cariniana  (/i.  AnL  f.  367).  It  ie  pnbablr 
the  same  aa  the  Gnrtiana  noticed  in  the  Pent.  Table, 
as  the  differenes  in  the  statements  aboot  the  dis- 
tances amoonts  only  to  S  milee.  [L.  &] 

TBICESIUAE,  in  Gallia,  one  of  the  places  men- 
tioned hj  Ammianns  Mareellinos  (zTiiL  8)  in  the 
list  of  thoee  places  alonf;  the  Rhenish  frontier 
which  Jalian  repaired.  Ainmianos  mentions  Tri- 
eeeimae  between  Quadriburginm  and  Moraeinm. 
[QDADBiBcitoiDM.3  [G.  L.] 

TRICESIUUM,  AD,  in  Gallia.  lyAnTaie  ob- 
serres  thai  tbe  ancient  Itins.  contain  manj  positions 
with  similar  namee,  which  namee  of  places  are  de- 
rived from  the  distances  which  thej  indicate  from  the 
principal  towns;  for  tbe  distances  within  the  de- 
pendent tetritoiy  wen  measured  from  the  prindpal 
towns.  This  Trioesimom  is  measnred  from  Narbo 
(A'ai  toane),  sa  the  Jenualem  Itin.  shows,  on  the 
road  to  Toukut,  through  Carcnswims.  Trtbet 
on  the  canal  of  Langnedoc  maj  represent  the  name ; 
and  Trioesimum  aay  he  near  that  place.    [6.  L.] 

TRICHO'NIS  LACUS.     [Abtoua,  p.  64,  a.J 

TBICHO'NIUM  (Tpix<4«or:  £rt.T(Wx"»»«*»),« 
town  of  Aetolia,  from  which  the  lake  Trichonia  de- 
rived its  name.  [Respecting  the  lake, see  VoL  I.  pL  64, 
a.]  Its  position  is  nncertain.  Leake  placee  it  S.  of 
the  lake  at  a  place  called  Gavala,  and  Kiepert,  in 
Ills  map  E.  of  the  lake.  But  since  Stmbo  mentions 
it  along  with  Stratus  as  situated  hi  a  fertile  plain,  it 
ooght  probably  to  be  placed  N.  of  tbe  lake  (Stnb.  z.  p. 
450 ;  PoL  T.  7 ;  Steph.  B.  :  r.).  It  was  eridentlj  a 
place  of  importance,  and  sereral  natires  of  this  town 
an  mentioned  m  history.  (P<J.  n.  3,  ▼.  13,  xvii.  10; 
Pans.  ii.  37.  §  3;  Leaks,  Northern  Grtece,  toL  i. 
p.  159.) 

TRICOLCrNL     [Heoalotous,  p.  309.] 

TBICO'HIA  (TpiKwfJa),  a  place  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pbr^gis,  on  the  road  from  Dotjiaeum  to 
Apamea  Cibotus  (PtoL  t.  2.  §  22;  Tab.  PeuL),  is 
placed  bj  the  Table  at  a  distance  of  28  miles  fram 
Hidaeum  and  21  from  Pesumia.  [L.  S.j 

TRICORII  (T/>inlpuii),  a  people  between  tbe 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  Hannibal  in  his  march  fnm 
the  Bfaone  to  the  Alps  pssaed  into  the  oonntrj  of 
the  Tricorii,  ss  Lirj  sa^  [Tbicastwi].  Straho  (It. 
pp.  185, 803)  aajrs  in  one  passsge  that  abore  the 
CsTaies  sn  "  the  Vocontii  and  Tricorii  and  Iconii 
and  Hednli,"  from  which  we  learn  that  be  oonsidered 
tbe  Tricorii  as  neigbboora  of  the  Voeontii ;  and  in 
another  passage  he  sajs,  "  after  the  Vocontii  are  tbe 
Iconii  and  Tricorii,  aiid  next  to  them  the  Uednli, 
who  occnpjr  the  higheet  summits  of  the  Alps." 
Some  geographers  conclude  that  tbe  Tricorii  must  bs 
on  tbe  Drae,  a  branch  of  the  Itire,  in  the  southern 
put  of  tbe  dioceee  of  Grenabit,  But  if  the  Tricorii 
were  in  tbe  rallej  of  the  Drae,  we  do  not  therefiare 
admit  that  Hannibal's  march  to  the  Alps  was 
tbroogb  that  Talie^.  [G.  L.] 

TBlCORNE'NSn.    [Titicoiwiuii.] 

TKICO'BNIUH  (Tpucdpyioy.  Pal.  iii.  9.  §  3),  or 
Tbicobnia  Castka  (/(m.  Bieroi.  p.  564),  a  town 


tbigthidum. 

in  the  territorf  of  tbe  Trioocnennt,  a  peoffe  rf 
Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Iwrders  of  lU^ri^.  VanoeslT 
identified  with  lUtcpk  and  Traounes  or  Ktkm- 
baet.  [T.H.a] 

TRICOBTTHUS      [Masatbox.] 

TRICRANA  (Tpbcpara),  an  island  oiff  tbe  caasS  iif 
Hermionis  in  Ar^c^  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8),  perioK 
the  same  as  the  Tipannns  of  Plinjr.     [TtrABEBO.] 

TRICRE'NA.     [PHKKBm,  p.  595,  a.] 

TRlDENTlin  (TpiSfPTWM),  an  Alpn  tat 
occupying  the  eoachem  part  of  Bhaetia.  is  i:<! 
north  of  Lacns  Benacns,  aboat  tJie  river  A:h»i.. 
(Strab.  It.  p.  204;  Plin.  UL  S&)  Thej-,  wiib  nlt 
other  Alpine  tribes,  were  snbdned  in  tbe  i^p  if 
Augustus.  [I.  S.] 

TRIDENTDU  cr  TBIDENTE  (TpOmf:  Tna 
or  TVent),  tbe  cautal  of  tbe  Tridoilini  in  thaac:^ 
of  Bhaetia,  on  the  eastern  hank  of  tbe  Athesis.  si 
on  tbe  hiehroad  from  Verona  to  VeUidena.  (Pq. 
iiL  83;  Jnstin,  zs.  5;  /I.  AmL  ff.  S75,  881;  FiaL 
Disc  L  8,  iii.  9,  'n.  48,  t.  S6;  Flor.  ill  3;  Pus. 
iiL  I.  §  31;  Tab.  PeaL)  The  town  is  said  tabm 
derived  its  name  60m  tba  trident  of  Ncptana,  ^AA 
is  still  shown  fixed  in  the  wall  of  tbe  ancaent  dmci 
of  &  Vigil.  Tbe  place  seems  to  have  been  rnsda  i 
Roman  colony  (Orelli,  Inaeript.  Mosl  8183, 3744, 
3905,  4823).  Theodorie  the  Gnat  somEaxd 
Tridentom  with  a  wall,  of  which  a  cunsiteiiifc 
portion  still  exists.  (Comp.  Pallbauaen,  BatirA 
der  Rom.  Heergtraae  vom  Veroma  madk Amf^i'J. 
p.  28,  foil.;  Benedetto  GionnelG.  Hueom  tifn 
<m'  Itcnaoue  TraUma,  Trento,  I8S4,  and  brnt 
aame  author,  Irento,  Citia  de'  Seg  e  Ctiem 
Somalia,  Trento,  1825.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIE'BES  (Tptiipnt,  Pdyb.  t.  68;  Sh«I)l  xri.  (. 
754),  a  amsll  fortified  place  in  Phoesicis.  on  tbe 
northern  declirity  of  Lebanon,  and  aboat  IS  iDfia 
distant  from  Tripolie.  It  is  in  all  pvababibtr  :be 
same  place  as  tbe  Tridis  of  the  Jtm.  hiotmi.  (f. 
583).  Lapie  identifies  it  with  £iitf,  atbcts  «ia 
Bebnont.  [T.H.D.I 

TRIEHUM  (Tpt^fmorTphipor  ttpar,  Fbiir. 
3.  §  13),  a  liradland  of  the  Begio  Sjrtica  in  Aim. 
Propria.  Ktter  {Erdt.  i.  pu  928)  identifies  it  vitii 
tbe  promontory  of  CephaUe  mentioDed  by  Stnbn 
(xtH.  pi  836),  tbe  pnaent  Cape  C^alo  or  MeimtU. 
Ptolemy  indeed  mentiona  this  as  a  sepants  and  aii- 
jdning  pn)Riontoi7;  bnt  as  Cefaik)  still  exates 
three  points,  it  is  possible  that  tbe  aDcim  nasis 
may  be  connected,  and  refer  onlj  to  tbb  ine  ops. 
(S«  Blaqniere,  LeUere  from  the  MedUtrrwum, 
I  p.  18;  Delia  Cella,  Via^ia,p.  61.)  rT.B.D-] 

TRIFANUH.     rVnciA.1 

TRIGABOLL    [Paous.] 

TBIGISAMUM,  a  town  of  Noricnin,  neatkari 
only  in  the  Peutiug.  Table,  as  situated  not  fa 
from  the  month  of  the  river  Trigisamns  (TrnKa). 
which  flows  into  the  Dannbins.  It  still  bian  thi 
name  of  TVmasiasr.  (See  Undiar,  Ktribm, 
vol.  i.  p.  269.)  ru&l 

TBIGLYPHON  (TpfyXK^or  t^  mI  Tfl*m', 
Ptai.  Tu.  8.  §  23),  the  metropolis  and  rayal  reaidaa 
(/ScHrtAf  101')  of  Cirrhadia,  a  district  at  the  KE.  onnr 
^  tba  Bag  0/ BengaL  It  is  doabtkas  the  pfases 
T^gierah  (  Frvmra),  which  isntoated  osi  the  Cmm/*/ 
(Gonufft*),  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Avri- 
nugmtro  near  its  month.  [T.] 

TBIGUNDUH,  a  place  in  the  tcRtlai7  af  the 
Callsid  Lneenaes,  in  Gallaacia.  (Biapems  Tan*, 
conensis).  (/(m../4iii.p.424.)  Vari«idyidarifi<d 
with  Bemo  and  AnmdoH.  [T  H.  Rj 
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TRILEUCCM  (Tpiktmcor  Hgpoy,  Pt<J.i5. 6.  §  4), 
«  promontoiy  in  the  territory  of  the  Callaiei  Ld- 
cenaeSj  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hujnnia  Tirraoonensu, 
loown  also  by  the  name  of  Kiipov  bcpoy.  (MarcUn, 
p.  44.)    Now  C<q)e  OrUgal  [T.  H.  D.] 

TBiMA'MMIUM  (Tptitfidyior  or  Jpi/uimuoy, 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10),  a  castle  on  the  Danube,  in 
Lower  Moesia.  (/(m.  Aat.  p.  222;  called  Trima- 
niiam  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  and  by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  ir. 
7.)  Variously  identiBed  with  Marotin,  DSkaiika, 
and  the  ruins  near  Pirgo  or  Birgot.     [T.  H.  D.j 

TEIMENOTHYEA.     [Tkmksothyba.] 


COIW  OF  TBIMENOTHYRA. 

TRIMOin'ITOI  (Tpii^vTioi;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  8),  a 
town  of  the  Sel^nvae,  in  Britannia  Burbara.  pro- 
bnhly  near  Langholm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Sijlwny  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRI'MYTHTIS.  [Tbemithus.] 
TRINA'CIA.  [Tyracia.] 
TRINA'CRIA.  [SiciUA.] 
TRINA'SUS  (Tpivaa6t,  Pans.  iii.  22.  §  3  ;  Tp(. 
Koo-o-oj,  Ptol.  iiL  16.  §  9),  a  town  or  rather  fortress 
of  [.Aconia,  sittiated  upon  a  promontory  near  the 
head  of  the  Laconian  calf,  and  30  stadia  above 
Gythium.  It  is  opposite  to  three  small  rocks,  which 
CHve  their  name  to  the  place.  Tlie  modem  village 
is  for  the  same  reason  still  called  TWnuo  (rh  Tpi- 
rriira).  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient walls.  The  place  was  built  in  a  semi-circnlar 
form,  and  was  not  more  than  400  or  500  yards  in 
circuit.  (Leake,  Marea,  rol.  i.  p.  232  ;  Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  fe.  p,  94 ;  Ross,  Wanderungm  m 
CriechenUaid,  toL  u.  p.  239;  Cortius,  Pdopoimesoi, 
rol.  ii.  p.  287.) 

TRINEMEIA.  [ArnCA,  p.  330,  b.] 
TErNItIS  (Trigiui),  a  considerable  river  of  Sam- 
niuin,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  rugged  mountain 
district  between  Agntme  and  Cattd  di  Sangro,  and 
has  a  cnnrse  of  aboat  60  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  Daring  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  it 
traverses  the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  about  S  miles  SE.  of  Histoninm  (/{  Viuto). 
The  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  8.  17),  who  calls  it  "flumen  portnoeum:"  it 
is,  indeed,  the  only  river  along  this  line  of  coast  the 
mouth  of  which  aSurds  shelter  even  for  small 
res-tels.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TBINOBANTES  (caUed  by  Ptolemy  Tfa>6arrtt, 
ii.  3.  §  22),  a  people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia 
Romana,  situated  N.  of  London  and  the  Thamet,  in 
Ratex  and  the  southern  parts  of  Suffolk,  whose 
capital  was  Camalodunnm  (^Cokhetter").  They 
submitted  to  Caesar  when  he  landed  m  Britain,  bat 
revolted  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
fCaes..  B.  G.  V  20;  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  31.)  [T.H.D.] 
TKINURTIUM.  [Tihuetium.] 
I'KIOBRIS,  a  river  of  Gallia  named  by  Sidonins 
Apollinaris  (^Properrqit).  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
Oltis  C^oO'  ""^  '^  ""'"  named  Tnigire.     [G.  L.] 

THKyCALA  (TpiifKaXo:  £(A.  Triocalinua :  Rn. 
near    CalatabelloUd),  a  city  of  Scily,  gitoated  in 
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the  interior  of  the  island,  about  12  miles  from 
Thermae  Selinuntiae  [Sciacea).  As  the  name  a 
cited  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (who  writes  the 
name  T^KoAa)  from  Philiatoa,  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  a  Siculian  town  or  fortress  as  early  at  least 
as  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionjsius;  but  no  notice  of 
it  is  now  fiiund  in  history  until  the  second  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  in  B.  a  103 — 100.  On  that  occasion 
Trioeala  was  selected,  on  acooont  of  its  great  na- 
tural strength  and  other  advantages,  by  Tiyphon, 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  as  his  chief  stronghold: 
he  fortified  the  rocky  sammit  on  which  it  was 
situated,  and  was  able  to  hold  ont  there,  as  in  aa 
impregnable  fortress,  after  his  defeat  in  the  field  by 
L.  LncuUus.  (Died.  xzzvL  7,  8.)  The  circum- 
stances of  its  fall  are  not  related  to  us,  but  Silius 
Italicus  alludes  to  it  as  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  efiects  of  the  war.  ("  Servili  vastata 
Trioeala  hello,'  xiv.  270).  Cicero  nowhere  notices 
the  name  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  but 
in  one  passage  mentions  the  "  Triocalinus  ager'* 
(Terr.  v.  4);  and  the  Triocalini  again  appear  in 
Pliny's  list  vf  the  municipal  towns  of  Sicily.  The 
name  is  also  found  in  Ptolemy,  but  in  a  manner 
that  gives  little  information  as  to  its  poeitipn. 
(Plin.  ui.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14.)  It  was  an 
episcopal  see  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  site  is  identified  by  Fazello,  who  tells 
us  that  the  ruins  <^  the  city  were  still  visible  in  his 
time  a  short  distance  from  CalatabeUotta,  a  town  of 
Saracen  origin,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12 
miles  inland  from  Sciaeca;  and  an  old  church  on 
the  site  still  preserved  the  ancient  sppelhition. 
(FazelL  de  Reb.  Sic  x.  472;  Cluver.  SicH  p. 
374).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRKyPIUM  (TpiifTioi'  &Kpof.  C.  Cm),  the  pro- 
montory at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidus,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  soutli- 
weatem  extremity  of  Asia  Muior.  (Thucyd.  viii. 
35,60;  Scylax,  p.  38;  Pomp.  Mela,  i  16.)  On 
the  summit  of  tliis  promontory  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
hence  called  the  Triopian,  seems  to  have  stood,  near 
which  games  wei-e  celebrated,  whence  Scylax  calls 
the  promontiiry  the  aKpwHiptw  Up6v.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  town  of  Cnidus  itself  also 
bore  the  name  of  Triopium,  having,  it  is  said,  been 
founded  by  Triopas.  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.  Tpt6Trior;  Plin. 
V.  29,  who  calls  it  Triopia;  Eustatb.  ad  Bom.  JL 
iv.  341 :  Cnidds.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIPHYLIA.     [Eus.  | 

TRIPODISCUS  (TpnroSlmcos,  Thnc.  iv.  70; 
TpivoiiaKot,  Paus.  i.  43.  §  8  ;  TptvoSof,  TpiTo- 
Slaxioy,  Strab.  ix.  p.  394  ;  TpmliVmi,  Kerod.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  M.  V.  TpiToilaKos  :  Eth.  TptToSiaxios, 
Steph.  B. ;  TpiTsSuntaws),  an  ancient  town  of  Me- 
garis,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  five  hamlets  into 
which  the  Megarid  was  originally  divided,  (Plut. 
Quaeit.  Graec.  c.  17.)  Strabo  relates  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  Tripodi  was  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  Aegiroaa  and  Nisaea,  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Ajax  of  Salaniis,  and  that  the  verse 
containing  these  names  was  omitted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  substituted  for  it  another  to  prove  that 
Salamis  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  belonged  to 
Athena.  (Strab.  L  c.)  Tripcdiscus  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  literature  as  the  birthpbice  of 
Snsarioa,  who  is  said  to  have  introdaced  comedy 
into  Attica,  and  to  have  removed  from  this  place 
to  the  Atiic  Icaria.  (Aspas.  ad  Ariitot  Eth.  Nie. 
iv.  2 ;  Diet  o/Biogr.  Vol.  IIL  p.  948.)  We  learn. 
bam  Tbucydides  (J.  c)  that  Tripodiscos  ms  situ- 
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kted  at  tb*  foot  of  Moont  Gcnneia,  at  «  spot  caa- 
rmient  for  tin  jiuictioD  of  troopi  mirchini;  from 
PUtua  in  the  nno  direction,  and  from  the  lithimu 
in  the  other.  Paiuatiiai  {I.  e.")  abo  deeciibei  it  ai 
Ijrinir  at  the  foot  of  Geraneia  on  the  road  fmn 
Delphi  to  Argoa.  Thia  anthor  relatea  tliat  it  de- 
rired  ita  name  fmm  a  tripod,  which  Comebos  the 
Aigire  broogfat  from  Delphi,  wiib  the  injunction 
that  whererer  the  tripod  fdl  to  the  pxiDnd  he  was 
to  reside  then  and  build  a  temple  to  Apollo. 
(Coinp.  Cooon,  Neamt  19.)  Leake  n<Aiced  the 
Ttaliges  of  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Geia- 
Beia,  on  the  road  fran  Plataea  to  the  Isthmna,  foar 
orfiTsmiles  tolheNW.of  Ifagan.  (Leake, iVortV 
tr*  Gretcr,  Tol.  iL  p.  410.) 

TRI'POLIS  ^Tpimlut,  Ptol.  T.  15.  §  4  :  Etk. 
TpnoM-nif:  Adj.  Tripolitieiu,  Plln.  xir.  7.  a.  9),  an 
important  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  aitoated  on 
the  N.  aide  of  the  pronwntor;  of  ThenpioBopon. 
(Slrab.  xri.  p.  754.)  The  site  of  Tripdis  has  been 
alread/  described,  and  it  liaa  been  mentioned  that  it 
denred  its  name,  which  literallj  signifies  the  Ihrte 
eiliet,  fran  ita  being  the  metropolis  of  the  three 
confederate  towns.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradu  [Phoi- 
mciA,  Vol.  II.  p.  606].  Each  of  those  citiea  had 
here  its  pecaliar  quarter,  aepurated  from  the  rest  bv 
a  wall.  Tripolis  pnesesaed  a  good  harbour,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Phoenician  tawn>,  had  a  large  mari- 
time commerce.  (Cf.  Joannes  Phocaa,  c.  4;  Wesae- 
ling,  ad  Itm.  Jut  pi.  149.)  Respecting  the  modem 
TV^pofa'  (rornMiit  or  Tr^li  di  Soria);  see  Po- 
corke,  vol.  iL  p^  146,  seq.;  Hanndrell,  p.  26;  Burck- 
hardt.  p.  163,  seq.,&c.;  cf.  ScvUz,  p.  4S;  Mela,  i. 
IS  ;  Plin.  T  20.  s.  17  ;  Diod.  xri.  41  ;  Steph.  B. 
a.  r.;  Eckhel,  toI.  iii.  p.  378.)  [T.  H.  D.J 


tXXm  OF  TBirOLIS  IK  PHOKSICIA. 
TRI'POLIS  (T(>.'«oAi»:  Etk.  TfimXlrnt).  1.  A 
town  of  Phr^gia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
npper  soorsa  of  the  Haeander,  and  on  the  road 
leading  from  Sardca  bjr  Phikdelphia  to  Laodiceia. 
(^ItAnt-f.  336;  Tab.  PeuL)  It  was  sitnaled  IS 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Uierapvlis,  and  ia  not  men- 
tioned bj  any  writer  befoce  the  time  of  Pliny  (t.  30X 
who  treats  it  as  a  Lydiaa  town,  and  says  that  it  waa 
washed  by  the  llmander.  Ptolemy  (r.  S.  §  18) 
and  Stephanas  B.  describe  it  as  a  Carian  town,  and 
the  latter  (s.r.)  ad<ls  that  in  his  time  it  waa  called 
.Neapolia.  Uierwles  (p.  669)  likewise  calls  it  a 
Lvdiao  town.     £uina  of  it  still  txh.t  near  rmiji  or 
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Kath  Tengi  ( Amndell,  &«»  CJfasreie*.  p.  !45: 
Hamilton,  Jie$earclket,  L  p.  5B5 ;  Fellows,  Ju 
Uinor,  p.  287.) 

2.  A  fort  ess  in  Pootns  Polemootacua,  en  a  rinr 
of  the  same  name,  and  with  m  tolerably  food  fair- 
bonr.  It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  90  ttxU 
from  Cape  Zephyrium.  (Anian,  PeripL P. E.f.\;: 
Anon.  PeripL  P.E.  p.  13;  Plin.  n.  4.)  The  fUt 
still  exista  under  the  name  of  TiritoH,  asc  L> 
situated  on  a  rocky  headland.  (UamiltoD,  hf. 
searchet.  L  p.  257.)  [LS.1 

TRI'POLIS  (TpiwoXit).  1.  A  diatrict  in  A^ 
dia.     [Vol  L  p.  193.  Na  12.J 

2.  A  district  in  Laconia.     [Vol.  IT.  p.  113,  b.] 

3.  A  district  of  Perrfaaebia  in  Tbessaly,  rtmit^ir.ir^ 
the  towns  Aaoma,  Pythium,  and  Dulicfae.  (Lir.  x!i- 
93.)     [AznBDS.] 

TRIPOLITA'XA  SEGIO.     [SnmcA.] 

TRIPO'NTIUM.  a  town  of  Britannia  Bobub, 
apparently  in  the  territory  uf  the  Coritani  {Itm. 
Ant.  p.  477.)  Variously  identified  with  LiUnrm, 
Catthiyrpe.  and  A^iy.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TBIPY'RGIA.     [Aeohia,  p.  34.  h..  p.  35,  a.] 

TRISANTON  (Tpiffdrrar.  Ptol.  ii  3.  §  4).  i 
rirer  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana;  aceoroitr 
to  Camden  (p.  137)  the  river  Test,  which  runs  m^a 
SotUhampton  Wattr;  aocnrding  to  others  the  ms 
Arm.  [T.  a  D.] 

TRISCIANA  (Tpicnci'Mw,  Procop.  dc  Aed.  if.  4. 
pu  282),  a  place  in  Moe^ia  Superior,  perhaps  ce 
present  Firutina  or  Pristina.  fT.  fl.  D.l 

TRISSUM  (Tpurour,  PuJ.  iiL  7.  §  2),  a  pbce  J 
the  country  of  the  Jazyges  Metanaslae.  [CI  JiZi- 
GKs.  VoL  IL  p.  7.]  [T.  H.  D." 

TRITAE.\.  1.  (Tfnata  :  Eti.  T^r^ww  ;'  is 
Herod,  i.  145,  Tfuroi^u  is  the  name  of  tlie  pafkV 
a  town  in  A  haia,  and  tlie  vamt  inland  of  the  1! 
Achaean  cities,  was  distant  120  stadia  froB  Plant. 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities,  which  took  tlK  kad  is  n- 
riving  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280.  In  the  Sxiii 
War  (b.  c  220,  seq.)  it  saffered  from  tin  attada  « 
the  Aetolians  and  Eleians.  Its  t>wTitoi7  ***  aasrsfi 
to  Patiae  by  Augustus,  wlien  be  made  the  lanrr 
city  a  colony  after  the  battle  of  Actiam.  Its  sr.ea 
probably  represented  by  the  renuuns  at  JToi^ita. 
on  the  ijelinus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  (tif- 
rod.  i.  145  ;  Pol.  iL  41,  ir.  6,  59,  60;  Sttab.  rai p. 
386;  Pans.  rii.  22.  §  6.  seq.;  Steph.  B.s.  r.;  lakt. 
Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.) 

2.  (Tritea,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 :  Etk.  Tptritt,  Hme. 
viii.  33),  one  of  the  tnwna  of  Phocis,  burnt  )y  X«nev 
of  which  the  po;,ition  is  uncertaio.  (Leake,  .Vs(^ 
tient  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  89  ) 

3.  (Tplreio,  Steph.  B.  a.  r.  :  Etk.  Tpmm. 
Thue.  iiL  101),  a  uwn  of  the  Lucri  Ozulae.  desrribei: 
by  Stepbanna  B.  as  lying  between  Phocis  aia  :ie 
Locri  Ozohw.  Hence  it  is  pLiced  by  Leake  ks  b: 
from  Delphi  and  AmphisNi,  on  the  edge,  perhips,  d 
the  phun  of  Sdlona.  (Leake,  Aortierm  Crwos. 
vol.  iLp.  621.) 

TRITIUM,  a  town  of  the  Antrigones,  in  ffijja-Jt 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Pis. 
iii  3.  8.  4,-  Itm.  Ant.  pp.  450,  454.)  Vsri.cs-Y 
id«nti6ed  with  Carceda,  Sodilla,  and  a  place  mr 
Momuterio.  rj  H.D.] 

TBl'TIUM  METALLUM  (Tpl-ra,  MmiAAa. 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  55),  a  tomi  of  tlie  Beraoes,  in  Hc^ 
pania  Tarraoonensis,  now  called  Tricio,  near  .Vo^rra. 
(Florex,  Cantabr.  p.  182.)  [T.  H.  a  t 

TRI'TIUM  TUBO'BICUM  (Tofnar  T««fc.i«'. 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  66),  a  town  of  the  Barduli,  ia  Hyy>^ 
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sonensis,  on  the  rinr  Dera  or  DeTalea. 
I.)  It  u  commaol;  identified  with 
rhicb,  however,  does  not  lie  on  the  Deva; 
ert  f  i-  P^  365)  seeks  it  near  Jfondragon, 
ixxi.  [T.  a  D.] 

M  (^iTptrmr  wmattit,  PU>1.  iv.  3.  §  19, 
«r  <^  Libya,  forming,  according  to  Fiolemy, 
ir7  of  the  B^o  Syrtica  towards  the  W.  It 
•mit'Vasalactiis,  and,  flowing  in  a  northerly 
passed  throogh  three  lakes,  the  Libya 
>  lake  Pallas,  and  the  lake  Tritonitis  (4 
s  *Jiuni,  lb.);  after  which  it  fell  into  the 
a  innennoet  part  of  the  Syrtis  Minor  be- 
juwinada  and  Taeapa,  Jrat  nearer  to  the 

Jce  Tritooitis  of  Ptotemy  is  c«ned,  bow- 
other  writers  Tritonis  (4  Tprrm'li  fJiiani, 
'.  179).     Herodotus  seems  to  confound  it 

Lesser  Syrtis  itself;  bnt  %:ylaz  (p.  49), 
s    it  a  cironmferenoa  of  1000  stadia,  de- 

as  connected  with  the  Syrtis  by  a  narrow 
suid  as  anrronnding  a  small  island, — that 
r  Herodotus  (ii.  178)  Phla  (*X<i),  which 
nentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  836),  as  con- 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  by  Dionyuns. 
267.)  This  lake  Tritonis  is  undoubtedly 
ent  S(AMai-^LoviSah,  of  which,  aocord- 
»haw  (TVoreb,  i.  f.  237),  the  oUier  two 
e  merely  parts;  whilst  the  river  Triton  is 
»nt  £l-Baminak.  This  river,  indeed,  is  no 
XHinected  with  the  lake  (Shaw,  lb.);  a 
:ance,  however,  which  affords  no  essential 
or  doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  streams; 

those  r^ons  even  larger  rivers  are  some- 
DRipelled  by  the  qnicksands  to  .alter  their 
(Cr.  Bitter,  JSnOunde,  i.  p.  1017).  ScyUx 
lentioDs  also  another  island  called  Tritonos 
■as")  in  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  last  itself  is, 
ig  to  him,  only  part  of  a  large  Sinus  Tri- 
[Tpirtcwims  niKwts). 

writers  confound  the  lake  Tritonis  with  the 
the  Uesperides,  and  seek  it  in  other  districts 
a  ;  sometimes  in  Manretania,  in  the  neigh- 
d  of  Mount  Atla*  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
les  in  Cyrenaica  near  Berenice  and  the  river 
or  I.«thoo.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  adopted 
an  (ia.  346,  seq.),  the  former  by  Diodoms 

(iii.  S3),  who  also  attributes  to  it  an  island 
>d   by  the  Amazons.     But  Strabo  (L  e.) 
if  distinguishes  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides 
le  lake  Tritonis. 
1  this  lake  is  conneoted  the  question  of  the 

Tritogtaeia,  applied  to  Pallas  as  early  as  the 
r  Homer  and  Hissiod.  Bnt  though  the  Li- 
iver  and  lake  were  mnch  renowned  in  an- 
imes  (cf.  AesebyL  Emt.  293;  Earip.  Ton, 
!>).;  Find.  Pt/th.  iv.  36,  &c.),  and  the  appli- 
of  the  name  of  Pallas  to  the  lake  connected 
be  Tritonis  seems  to  point  to  these  African 

as  having  given  origin  to  the  epithet,  it 
irtheless  most  probable  that  the  brook  Triton 
\Ulcamense  in  Boeotia  has  the  best  preten- 
:o  that  distinction.     (Cf.  Psnsan.  ix.  33.  §  5; 

ad  Apaibm.  RJud  i.  109,  iv.  1315;  MlUler, 
menot,  p.  355 ;    Leake,  Northern   Greece, 

p.  136,  seq. ;  Srnss,  Belbu,  voL  ii.  pt.  1 
i.  [T.H.D] 

ITON  (T(rfr«>r,  Died.  v.  72),  a  river  of  Crete 

toant  of  which  Athene  was  said  to  have  been 

From  its  connectioo   with  the  Omplialian 

it  u  identified  with  the  river  discharging 
.a. 
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itself  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  tlie  island 
which  is  called  PlalgpiraBia,  but  changes  its  name 
to  Ghi^firo  as  it  approachee  the  shore.  (Psshley, 
TraaeU.  vol.  L  p.  SS5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TRITON  (TplTw),  a  river  of  Boeotia.    [VoL  L 
p.  413,  a.] 

TKITURRITA.     [PisAt] 

TRIVICUM  {Trmeo),  a  town  of  Samnium,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hiipini,  not  iar  from  the  frontien 
of  Apulia.  Its  name  is  known  to  us  only  from 
Horace,  who  slept  there  (or  at  least  at  a  villa  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood)  on  his  well-known 
journey  to  Bmndusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  L  S.  79.)  It 
appears  therefore  that  it  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Appia,  or  the  Hne  of  toad  then  frequented  from 
Rome  to  Bmndnsioin.  Bnt  this  was  not  the 
same  which  was  followed  m  later  times,  and  i* 
given  in  the  Itlnenriee  under  that  name,  a  cu:- 
eomatanca  which  has  given  rise  to  much  cooAision 
in  the  topography  of  this  part  of  Italy.  [Via 
Appia.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Trivicum 
occupied  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  asms  site  with 
the  modem  Trgeioo:  the  ancient  road  appears  to 
have  passed  along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  was  sitnated.  It  was  here  that  stood 
the  villa  to  which  Homce  alludes,  and  some  remains 
of  Roman  buildings,  as  well  ss  of  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road,  still  visible  in  the  time  of  PrstiUi, 
served  to  mark  the  site  mne  accurately.  (Pratilli, 
Via  Appia,  iv.  10.  p.  507;  RomaneUi,  ToL  iL  p. 
350.)  It  probably  never  was  a  mnnidpal  town,  as 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphen.  [E.  a  B.] 

TRniMPILIln,  an  Alpine  people  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  are  mentioned  by  Augustus  in  the  in- 
scription in  which  be  recorded  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  (q>.  Plin.  iiL  2a  s.  24).  It 
appears  fivm  Pliny  that  the  whole  people  was  re- 
duced to  s]avei7  and  sold  together  witii  their  lands. 
According  to  Cato  they  were  of  Euganean  race,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours  the  Camuni,  with  whom 
they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  common.  (Plin. 
Ic.)  Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  district  still  called  Vol 
Tnmpia,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Metta,  and 
seporsted  only  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  moun- 
tains from  Uie  Vol  Camomca,  the  Und  of  the 
Camnm.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TBOAS  (TpmEi,  Tfohi,  Tpota,  or  'Vuis  yn),  the 
territory  ruled  over  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy  or 
ninm,  which  retained  its  ancient  and  venerable  name 
even  at  a  tiftie  when  the  kingdom  to  which  it  had 
originally  belonged  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  Homer 
himself  nowhere  describes  the  extent  of  Traas  or  its 
frontiera,  and  even  leaves  us  in  the  dark  aa  to  how 
far  the  neighbouring  allies  of  the  Trojans,  .such  aa 
the  Daidamsns,  who  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  of  the  family  of  Priam,  were  true  allies 
or  subjects  of  the  king  of  Diom.  In  later  times, 
Troas  was  a  part  of  Hyeia,  comprising  the  coast 
district  on  the  Aegean  from  Cape  Lectum  to  the 
neigbbonrbood  of  Daidanus  and  Abydna  on  the  Hel- 
lespont; while  inland  it  extended  about  8  geograph- 
ical miles,  that  is,  as  fsr  ss  Mount  Ida,  so  ss  to 
embrace  tiie  sooth  coast  of  Mysia  opposite  the  ishmd 
of  Lesbos,  together  with  the  towns  of  Aasus  and 
Antandms.  (Horn.  Ii  xxiv.  544;  Herod,  vii.  42.) 
Strabo,  from  his  well-known  inclination  to  magnify 
the  empire  of  Troy,  deecribes  it  as  extending  from  the 
Aesspna  to  the  Caicns,  and  his  view  is  adopted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodins  (i.  1115).    In  it* 
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propv  nd  mon  Umiteil  Man,  howenr,  Trou  wn  an 
nndalating  plaio,  trmnti  bj  tfas  teiminU  bnachcs 
of  Us  nuoing  oat  in  a  north-mMani  direction,  and 
hj  ib»  imall  riTen  SATaioia,  Scaiuhdbr,  Sihois, 
■od  TanuBim.  This  plain  gradoalij  riaei  towards 
Mount  Ida,  and  oootained,  at  laast  in  later  times, 
■erarsl  floarishing  towns.  In  the  Iliad  we  hear  is- 
deed  of  anersl  towns,  and  AohiUes  boasts  (/^  is. 
328)  of  haring  destroyed  etarai  in  the  territorj 
of  Tnj;  bnt  tbtf  can  at  beat  onlj  ban  been 
yfrj  small  plaoas,  pefhaps  cnly  open  Tillages.  That 
niam  itself  mnst  bare  been  fiir  nperier  in  strength 
and  popnlatioo  is  eridant  from  the  whole  conne  of 
•raits;  it  was  nrnteeted  bj  strong  walls,  and  had 
its  sernpolis.     [luuM.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Troas,  called  Troee  (TpAti), 
•nd  bj  Roman  pnsa-writen  Trojani  or  Tencri, 
ware  in  all  probability  a  Pelaeioan  race,  aiid  leem  to 
ban  fimt'itrl  of  two  branches,  one  c^  which,  the 
Teneii,  had  emigrated  from  Thrace,  and  benxne 
amalgamated  with  the  Phrygian  or  native  popola- 
tioa  rf  the  oonntiy.  Hence  the  Trojans  are  sooie- 
timea  called  Tencri  and  sometimes  Pbi7ges.  (Hetxid. 
T.  ISS,  viL  43;  Strab.  L  p.  68,  ziii.  p.  604;  Virg. 
JflU  i.  38,  348,  it  253,  S71,  &e.)  The  poet  of 
the  Iliad  in  aereral  paints  treata  the  Trojana  as 
inftrior  in  ciTiliaation  to  his  own  ooantrfmcQ; 
bnt  it  is  impossible  to  lay  whether  in  snch  caaee 
be  deaciibea  the  real  atate  of  things,  or  whe- 
ther he  doea  so  only  from  a  natoral  partiality  for 
his  own  oonntiTmen. 

According  to  the  common  legend,  the  kingdom  of 
Troj  was  orertnmed  at  the  captnra  and  burning  of 
Ilium  in  B.C.  1184 ;  bnt  it  is  attested  on  pretty 
good  anthoiitf  that  a  Trojan  state  sarrlTed  the 
catastrophe  of  ita  chief  city,  and  that  the  kingdom 
was  finally  destroyed  by  an  inrasioo  of  Phrygians 
who  crosaed  orer  from  Europe  into  Asia.  (Xanthos, 
ap.  Strab.  xir.  p.  680,  zii.  p.  572.)  This  fact  is 
indirectly  oonfirmed  by  the  laetimony  of  Homer 
biniarif,  who  makes  Poseidan  predict  that  the 
posterity  of  Aeneas  shonld  long  continna  to  reign 
orer  the  Trojans,  after  the  race  of  Priam  shonld  be 
extinct  [L.  &1 

TROGHOEIDES  LACDS.  [Dbuw,  p.  759,  b.] 

TROCHUS.    [CsircHBBAi,  p.  584,  a.] 

TROCUADA  (Tp^jua&i),  a  pUcs  of  nncertain 
site  in  Galatia,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Trocmi.  is  mentionni  only  by  late 
Ghiiitian  writers  (Cow:  Ckaked.  pp.  125, 309, 663; 
Comt.  CtmtmL  iii.  p.  672 ;  Cone.  Nieaen.  ii.  p. 
355,  where  its  name  is  TpiicnXa ;  HisrocL  p.  698, 
where  it  is  miswiitten  'Pryrmw^.)       [L.  S.] 

TROCMI     [Qaijitia]. 

TBOES.     [Tbo**.] 

TROESA.    rTE«A.l 

TROEZEN  (Jruf/Hr),  a  d^  in  « Massil'ia  of 
Italy,'  as  Stephanas  (s.  v.)  says,  if  his  text  is  right; 
but  perhapa  be  means  to  says  "a  city  of  Mssailia 
in  Italy."  Eostathins  (ad  II  p.  287)  says  that  it 
is  in  "Uaaealiotic  Italy."  Charax  is  Stephanos' 
authority.  This  brief  notice  sdds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  Hsaaaliotie  settlements  on  the  ooast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean :  bat  we  know  nothing  of  Troaten.  [G.  L.] 

TROEZEN  (Tpoi{V ;  abo  T^fM.  PtoL  ul 
16.  §  12  :  Elk.  Tpw^iei:  the  territory  irh  T/mi. 
(qrio,  Eurip.  Med.  683;  4  TpoifyrU  yq,  Thuc. 
iL  56),  a  city  of  Pel<yonnesns,  whoae  territoty  fanned 
the  Bouth-eaitem  corner  of  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  Argolis  was  given  at  a  later  time.  It  stood 
at  the  distance  of  IS  stadia  from  the  coast,  in  a  fer- 


TROEZEK. 

tile  plain,  which  is  described  befair.  (Stiab.  riS.  f 
373.)  Few  cities  of  Pelopooncsns  boasted  of  u  »- 
mote  an  antiquity  :  and  many  of  its  kgenb  vt 
closely  connected  with  those  of  Atbens,  sad  prM^ 
that  its  original  popnlatioD  was  of  the  lorac  nee. 
According  to  the  Traezeniaiis  tbansehn,  tkn 
ooontry  waa  first  called  Oraea  from  the  Vfj^ja 
Oras,  and  was  next  named  Althepia  £raai  Alims, 
the  aon  of  Poseidon  and  Leia,  who  was  the  '''",-*"'^ 
of  Oras.  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  Fosddixi  si 
Athena  contended,  as  at  Athena,  for  the  bad  of  it 
Troeienians,  but,  through  the  mediation  of  Tik 
they  became  the  joint  guardians  of  the  ccoi^. 
Henoe,  aays  Pans^uas,  a  trident  and  llie  baj  i 
Athena  are  represented  on  the  andnit  cobs  • 
Tnieseu.  (Camp.Miam>et,&ipj9{.iT.  p.SG7.  §1%1 
Althepus  was  succeeded  by  Sarao,  win  boilc  >  sim- 
ple of  the  Sarooian  Artemis  in  a  mazahy  place  eer 
the  sea,  which  jras  hence  called  the  Phoebuaa  ra.vi 
(^iSoia  Xi/i'i)),  bnt  was  afterwards  named  Sstxk 
because  Saron  was  buried  in  the  gnnnd  bebiuri: 
to  the  temple.  The  next  kings  mentiaaii  xr 
Hyperes  snd  Antfaas,  who  foanded  two  dties.  si^pi 
Hypereia  and  Anthda.  AStius,  the  son  of  HjpiTK. 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father  and  uncjf,  ^li 
called  one  of  the  cities  Paeriduoias.  In  his  teci- 
Troezenand  Pitthens,  who  are  called  the  soas  i 
Pelops,  and  may  be  regarded  as  Acfaaeaa  pn»K. 
settled  in  the  country,  and  divided  the  power  viii 
A^tiuB,  Bnt  the  Pelopidaa  soon  supplanted  ts 
earlier  dynasty  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Traeas,  Ps- 
tbens  united  the  two  Ionic  settlements  istB  ok  cot, 
which  he  called  Traesen  after  hia  brother.  PitdxK 
waa  the  grandfather  of  Tbeaens  by  his  duster 
Aethn;  and  the  great  national  hem  of  the  AtbaiiB 
was  bora  and  educated  at  Troeaen.  The  doae  na- 
nection  between  the  two  states  is  alao  iuirasiai  i? 
the  legend  that  two  important  demi  of  Atax 
Anaphlystns  and  Sphettus,  derived  their  nan»  nvo 
two  sons  of  Tnexan.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §§  5 — 9.)  Br- 
sides  the  ancient  names  of  Tniezen  already  rpes&i!. 
Stephanns  B.  («.  e.  TpN^^')  mentkasa  Apbrodi^t^ 
Sarimia,  Poseidoniss,  Apolloniss  and  Anibisk 
Strabo  likewise  says  (iz.  pi  373)  that  Troeaa  n> 
called  Poaeidouia  &am  ita  being  sacred  to  Ponoai. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trajan  War  Troeaen  wis  s:- 
ject  to  Argos  (Horn.  IL  ii.  561) ;  and  upon  the  oc- 
quest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  it  nesn! 
a  Dorian  colony  from  Argoa.  (Pans.  iL  30.  §  li.) 
The  Dorian  settlers  appear  to  have  been  leceiYeo  ' 
friendly  terms  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  on- 
tinned  to  form  the  majority  of  the  popolatioo :  isi 
although  Troezen  beams  a  Doric  city,  it  ad  n- 
tained  ita  loiuc  sympathies  and  traditions.  At  n 
early  period  Troezen  was  a  powerful  maritinie  <>:'. 
as  is  shown  by  its  fonnding  the  dties  c^  Bib- 
carasssns  and  Myndns  in  Caria.  (Pans.  iL  ^  ^  ^ 
Herod,  vii.  99  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  Tw»- 
niana  also  took  part  with  the  Achaeans  in  the  (xX> 
tion  of  Sybaris,  bnt  they  were  eventually  int^  ^^ 
by  the  Achsesns.  (Aristot.  PoL  v.  3.)  It  b»  bM 
ooiyectured  with  much  probability  that  the  etji^- 
Troezeniaas  may  have  been  the  chief  fmoden  « 
PoseidoDia  (Paestom),  which  Solinna  calls  a  Ukx 
colony,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  aBcixst  Eaaa  d 
their  own  city  in  Peloponnesus.     [Paxsitx.] 

In  the  Penian  War  the  Troeienians  took  an  actin 
part.  AfUr  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  haiKu^ 
of  Troezen  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rtBdzrrvij 
(or  the  Grecian  fleet  (Herod.  viiL  43)  ;  and  vha 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  quit  Attica  afia  ^ 
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>f  Xerxes,  the  majoritj  of  them  took  refage 

,  ^h«n  they  were  received  with  the  grekteat 
>y  the  Mini-Iaiiio  popalation.  (Herod.  viiL 
;.  T'Aem.  10.)  The  Troezeniana  sent  5 
kTtemiiaani  ind  Salamis,  and  1000  men  to 
nd  they  slw>  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Mycale. 
iii.  1,  is.  28, 102.)  After  the  Pendan  war 
I J  connection  between  Athens  and  Troezen 
'  have  oontinaed ;  and  during  the  greatness 
lenian  empire  before  the  thirty  years'  peace 
>)  Troezen  was  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  was 
f  fjarxisoned  by  Athenian  troops  ;  bnt  by 

the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  relinqniah 
(Thnc  L  1 15,  IT.  45.)    Before  the  Felo- 

War  the  two  states  became  estranged  from 
ler  ;  and  the  Troezenians,  probably  from 
to  ArgoB,  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
daemoiiianB.  In  the  Pelnponnesian  War 
:eniaiia  remained  the  firm  allies  of  Sperta, 

their  coontiy,  from  its  maiilime  situation 
raximity  to  Attica,  was  especially  exposed 
vages  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  (Thac.  ii.  56, 
In  the  Corinthian  War,  B.  o.  394,  the 
in«  foaeht  npon  the  ude  of  the  Laeedae- 
(Xen.  Sell  ir.  2.  §  16);  and  again  in  B.  c. 
'  are  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Sparta 
Uhens.  (Xen.  BdL  n.  2.  §  3.)  In  the 
ian  period  Troezen  passed  alternately  into 
a  of  the  oootending  powers.  In  B.  a  303  it 
ered,  along  with  Argoa,  from  the  Macedonian 

Demetrius  Poliorcetea  ;  bnt  it  soon  became 
to  Macedonia,  and  renuuned  so  till  it  was 
y  the  Spartan  Cleonymns  in  B.  o.  278. 
1.  SCrat.  ii.  29.  §  1  ;  Frontin.  StraL  iii.  6. 
Shortly  aftennrdi  it  again  became  a  Mace- 
ependency ;  bat  it  was  united  to  the  Achaean 
by  Aratiu  after  he  had  liberated  Corinth, 
i.  8.  §  5.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
and  the  Spartans,  it  was  taken  by  Cleomenes, 
223  (Polyb.  ii.  52  ;  Plut.  CUom.  19)  ;  bnt 
e  defeat  of  this  monarch  at  Sellasia  in  B.  c. 
was  doabtless  restored  to  the  Achaeana.  Of 
equent  history  we  have  no  information.  It 
>lace  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (riii. 
I,  and  in  the  second  oentoiy  of  the  Christian 
>mtinaed  to  possess  a  large  number  of  pablio 
1^,  of  which  Pausanias  has  giren  a  detailed 
.    (Pans.  iL  31,  32.) 

irding  to  the  descriptiao  of  Pausanias,  the 
ents  of  Troczn  may  be  divided  into  three 

those  in  the  Agon  and  its  neighbourhood, 
n  the  saerad  inclosnre  of  Hippolytns,  and 
upon  the  Acropolis.  The  Agora  see:ns  to 
«en  snmunded  with  stoaa  or  colonnades,  in 

stood  marble  statues  of  the  women  and 
•a  who  fled  for  refage  to  Troezen  at  the  time 
Persian  iuTsaiciL  In  the  centre  of  the  Agora 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteirs,  said  to  have  been 
ted  by  Theseos,  which  contained  altan  of  the 
<i  gods.  Befaiod  the  temple  stood  the  monn- 
of  Pitthens,  the  founder  of  the  city,  sur- 
«d  by  three  chairs  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
i  two  assessors  an  said  to  have  administered 
-  Not  far  £raai  thence  was  the  temple  of  the 
i,  founded  by  Ardalos,  a  son  of  Hephaestns, 

Fitlheos  himself  was  said  to  have  learnt  the 
diwonne;  and  before  the  temple  was  an  altar 
>  ucrifices  were  ofiiered  to  the  Mnses  and  to 

the  deity  whom  the  Troezenians  oonadered 
loet  iiitndly  to  these  goddesses. 
■r  the  theitn  «u  the  tamplg  of  Artemis 
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Lyceia,  founded  by  Hippolytos.  Before  the  temple 
there  was  the  very  stone  npon  which  Orestes  was 
parified  by  nine  Troezenians.  The  so-called  tent 
of  Orestes,  in  which  he  tcok  refuge  before  his  expi- 
ation, stood  iu  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  The- 
arins,  which  was  the  most  ancient  temple  that 
Pausanias  knew.  The  water  used  in  the  purification 
of  Orestes  was  drawn  from  the  sacred  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  struck  by  ths  hoof  of  Pegasus.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  statue  of  Hermes  Polygius, 
with  a  wild  olive  tree,  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  Soter, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  AStius,  one  of  the  my- 
thical kings  of  Troezen. 

The  sacred  enclosure  of  Hippolytns  occupied  a 
large  space,  and  was  a  most  conspicuous  diject  in 
the  city.  The  Troezenians  denied  the  truth  of  the 
ordinary  story  of  his  being  dragged  to  death  by  his 
horses,  but  worshipped  him  as  the  ronstelhitini  Aa- 
riga,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  spacious  sanctuary,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Diamede.  He 
wss  worshipped  with  the  greatest  honours;  and  each 
virgin,  before  her  marriage,  dedicated  a  lock  of  her 
hairtohim.  (Enrip.£i^2. 1424;  Paus.ii.32.§  1.) 
The  sacred  enclosure  contained,  besides  the  temple  of 
Hippolytos,  one  of  Apollo  £plbaterin.i,  also  dedicated 
by  iMomede.  On  one  side  of  the  enclosure  was  the 
stadium  of  Hippolytos,  and  above  it  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Calascopia,  so  called  because  Phaedra 
beheld  from  this  spot  Hippolytns  as  he  exercised  in 
the  stadium.  In  the  neighbonrhood  was  shown  the 
tomb  of  Phaedra,  the  monument  of  Hippolytns,  and 
the  house  of  the  hero,  with  ths  fotmtain  called  the 
Herculean  in  front  of  it. 

The  Acropolis  was  crowned  with  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias  or  Sthenias;  and  upon  the  slope  of 
the  monntain  was  a  sanctoaiy  of  Pan  Lyteriiu,  to 
called  because  he  pat  a  stop  to  the  plague.  Lower 
down  was  the  temple  of  Isis,  built  by  the  Halicar- 
naasians,  and  also  one  of  Aphrodite  Ascraea. 

The  ruins  of  Troezen  lie  west  of  the  vilhige  of 
DhamaU.  They  consist  only  of  pieces  of  wall  of 
Hellenic  masonry  or  of  Roman  brickwork,  dispersed 
over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  height,  upon  which  stood ' 
the  Acropolis,  and  over  the  pkia  at  its  font.  1  be 
Acropolb  occupied  a  rugged  and  lofty  hill,  com- 
manding ^the  plain  below,  and  presenting  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  striking  prospects  in  Greece. 
There  are  in  the  plain  several  mined  churches, 
which  probably  mnrk  the  site  of  ancient  temples;  and 
several  travellers  have  noticed  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Cahuco]na,  overlooking  the 
cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  stadium.  The  chief 
river  of  the  plain  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Troezen,  and 
is  now  called  Poidmi,  It  is  the  ancient  Taurius, 
afterwards  called  Hyllicns  (Pans.  iL  32.  §  7),  fed 
by  several  streams,  of  which  the  meet  important  was 
the  Cbrysorrtiosa,  Sowing  through  the  dty,  and 
which  still  preserved  its  water,  when  all  the  other 
streams  had  been  dried  up  by  a  nine  yeats'  drought. 
(Pans.ii.  3I.§  10.) 

The  territory  of  Troezen  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Epidaurns,  on  the  SW.  by  that  of 
Hennione,  and  was  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
the  sea.  The  most  important  part  of  the  territory 
was  the  fiertile  maritime  plain,  in  which  Troezen 
stood,  and  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  terminating  in  the  promontories 
Scyllaeum  and  Bncephala,  the  most  easterly  points 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  [ScTU.iEuii.]  Above  the 
promontory  Scyllamm,  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Troe- 
zen, was  a  hirge  bay,  protected  by  the  idand  of 
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C*lmaa,iiiiMd  Pogcn,  where  the  Greciu  fleet  wis 
onlend  to  ueemUe  befbn  the  battle  of  S«liini« 
(Htrad.  Tiii.  43;  Stnb.  riiL  p.  .173.)  The  port- 
town,  which  wu  named  Ceknderie  (Pens.  E.  32. 
§  9),  appein  to  han  atood  at  the  weeteni  extranilj 
of  tile  baj  of  Pogoo,  where  eome  ancient  remains  are 
found.  The  high  nckj  peninsnla  of  Mnthena, 
which  faelon;^  to  tlie  tsrritor;  of  Troexen  and  is 
anited  to  Uie  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmtu,  b 
dncribed  in  a  aeparate  article.  [Methaiia.]  There 
were  fonnerlj  two  iilanda  off  the  coaat  of  Tronen, 
named  Calaueia  and  Spbaaiia  (afterwardi  Hieia), 
which  an  now  united  by  a  narrow  sandbank. 
(Leake.  Maren,  ToL  iL  p.  442.  seq.;  BobUje,  Ae- 
dterdttM,  ^  p.  56;  CortiiUi  JfWqwuaesM,  ToL  ii. 
p.  431.  SM.) 

TBOGl  LIUM  (TptrflXiory  a  promontory  formed 
bf  the  weslem  termination  of  Muunt  Mtrcale,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Samos.  Close  to  this  pro- 
montory then  was  an  island  bearing  the  same  name. 
(Strab.  ziT.  a.  636  ;  Steph.  B.  <.  r.  TpciyxXos.  ac- 
eording  to  wliom  it  was  also  called  Tmgilia;  Act. 
ilpost  XX.  15,  whenitaname  is  Trogyllion.)  Pliny 
(T.3I.  s.  37)  speaks  of  three  islands  being  called  Tro- 
giliae,  their  separate  names  being  Philioo,  Argennon, 
and  Sandalioa.  [L.  &] 

TROGIXnjM,  a  town  of  Lositania,  according  to 
Lnitprand  {Aikenaria,  §  30,  ap.  Wesael.  ad  Itm. 
p.  438),  the  same  plaoc  which  Pliny  (It.  35)  calls 
Castra  Jalia.  It  is  incontastably  tlw  Turcalion  of 
the  Oe«gr.  Ba*.  (ir,  35)  and  the  modem  TnaiUo. 
(Cf.  Fiona,  Eip.  Sagr.  xiii.  pi  114,  and  Ukert,  ii. 
pt.Lp.395.)  rT.H.D.] 

TROGI'TIS  (Tptfint),  a  small  Uke  in  Ly- 
caoiiia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xiL  p.  568), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  one  now  called 
ngkmt.  [L  &] 

TROGLOT)TTAE(T/wyA»Wroi,PtoLiii.  I0.§9; 
Diodur.  iii.  14;  Strab.  xrii.  pp.  786,819;  A^atliar- 
rhid.  up  Plkot  f.  454,  ed.  Bekker;  Plin.  iL  70.  a.  7 1 
Ti.  29.  i>.  34 :  n  T()sr)rXiiWrit  or  TpoyAaSirrir^,  sc. 
X^ro.  Ov>i<*-  L  SO ;  PluL  ir.  7,  S7.)  Under  the 
term  Troglodytae  the  ancients  appear  to  hare  in- 
eloded  nrioos  races  of  men.  For  we  meet  with  them 
in  Maaretania  (Stiab.  xriL  p  828) ;  in  the  interior  oi 
Libya  east  of  the  Garamantea,  along  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the  apposite  coast 
of  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  and  on  Ix^  in  snch 
annber*  that  the  districts  were  each  of  them  named 
"Bcgio  Troglodytica ; "  and  even  oo  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cancasas  (Strab.  zL  p.  506).  The 
Ciwasisn  Troglodytae  were  in  a  higher  state  cf 
dTilinatioo  than  their  eastern  namesakes,  since  tliey 
cnltiiated  oora. 

Hot  the  iioa  moat  commonly  known  as  Troglo- 
dytae inhabited  either  shore  Of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
were  probably  a  miztare  of  Arabian  and  Aethi(^>ian 
blood.  Their  name,  as  its  composition  impacts 
(rp^Xif,  Sim),  was  assigned  to  them  becanse  they 
either  dug  for  themselTes  caUns  in  the  lime  and 
im~*it'~'  hills  of  that  legioo,  or  arailed  thetn- 
■shrea  of  its  natoral  catema.  Eren  in  the  latter 
ease,  the  tillages  of  the  Troglodytae  were  partly 
funned  by  art,  since  long  tnnnds,  for  the  pas- 
sage or  stabling  of  their  herds,  wen  cut  betwem 
Tillage  and  village,  and  the  rocks  were  honey- 
combed by  their  dwellings.  Bruce  saw  at  Gajam 
In  Nubia  a  series  of  snch  carems,  inhabited  by 
herdsmen,  and  witnessed  the  periodical  passage  of 
the  cattle  in  Semaar  from  the  iowbnda  to  the 
hills.     The  same  cause  led  to  similar  migrations  in 
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aadeat  ti!Des,nL,lWif|anatf  ii#«| 
the  marshes,  hmnaSud;  Arika 
periodical  rains. 

The   seoonnts  it  tb  itpi  tain  -^ 
0'w*0mtA^  fnan  the  Ssat  Aiwisa  si  feu 
be  assumed  ss  appfiobk  to  ikTi'^i? 
rally.     The  rstsnimta  of  Sipla  m  fia : 
the  most  accurate  iraaec  cf  :har  iwJc. 
JioUei,  who  niiriiilBiittUiRpcs.: 
cf  their  pecniisr  manm  ai  aaa.  '.r 
gnage  was  described  by  the  GRcts  ■  i  if  ^  ■ 
whiitie,  rather  than  ss  aiticihit  ifKit .  i  r  i| 
at  least  of  thcsn  wen  9ir;iB4m  ^Hr^ 
183l)     But  their  geunl  onj<£is  n  -^  I 
berdsnim. 

Agatharchides  of  Cmiia  ii  tkt  •x'^  • 
who  mentiuas  the  TraiiVii.TtBe  (^/'feui.'. ' 
ed.  Bekker).  According  to  bin  ai  sai.- 
p.  786)  ■w''w1  Ibod  was  thar aific  sA.^i 
eat  not  only  the  Seih  bst  also  ibc  bus  i:- ^ 
of  their  cattle.  Tl«ir  drink  am  aisarl-. 
and  blood.  Since,  boiRTCT,BalTtacAl!rGi.!. 
beasts  were  siasghtered  Cor  faod,  it  iw  K  p 
that  the  better  aahnsls  am  ieei%  ^  < 
Aegyplisn  and  Aelbinpisn  Bsiba.  Tx  : 
suppbed  their  only  article  itfraicial:  ^  = 
them  went  naked,  and  the  nmei  'fiu  t 
bodies,  and  wore  nerkhrw  of  Aeik  T»  i 
hahita  of  the  Tragtodytae  miemi  the  e  s^ 
fiiot  as  to  be  able  to  ran  down  tbevuiW«i'| 
they  hunted ;  and  they  mast  hzK  boa  ■ 
with  the  use  of  weapon^  snre  tbn  •«  t'  < 
hontera,  bat  robben,  against  vbn  tit  3^4 
passing  from  the  interior  of  Mn  :g  Brisi'  ' 
the  Bed  Sea  were  obliged  to  tm^  i  pn-'i  •" 
diers,  stationed  at  Phokcan  (li'iirw  <i«  - 
/*««(.),  about  25  miles  from  Bocaice.  Tnc*  '• 
also  serred  among  the  Eght  traift  is  ^  f-' 
of  Xerxes,  b.  c.  4S0,  and  acted  a  !V»  '  - 
carsTans,  since  the  Ichtbyof^iagi  wan  '^"* 
employed  as  explorers  of  lieree  wot  •  tj 
Tn^lodytaOL  (Herod,  iii.  19.)  Am*  »  -"= 
moo  people  a  commmuty  of  wsaa  ai<^-'  - 
chiefii  aloae,  who  may  hare  bea  4  if^'' 
race,  baring  wives  appn^aiated.  Far  tin  k^i 
tioo  or  sednctioo  of  a  cfaieftaia's  site  n  '^  ' 
the  penalty.  Daring  their  reCinmBt  a  :f- 
they  seem  to  hsve  lived  peaeeaUy  vinOt:.  n 
soon  as  they  tallied  forth  with  their  hs^  n  - 
paatnrea  they  wet*  ini  siaaKlj  at  war  va 
another,  en  which  fic«aii—i  tfat  i 
to  act  aa  mediaton.  Tbey 
drcumcisicn,  like  the  Arwhiaas  and  Aebi 
ganerslly.  According  to  Agalhareiades  bt 
glodytas  difiered  as  nmdi  frsoi  the  re«  d  n 
in  their  sepulchral  mstrwns  aa  as  tita  Ws" 
They  bonnd  the  cecpae  nadk  aad  baeis  «i 
affind  it  to  a  stske,  pehad  ix  with  seas 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  wImb  it  was  faia  < 
with  stooea,  ]dsced  a  iMra  npeo  the  Bna 
want  their  ways.  But  tbej  dsd  not  alwan  i 
natural  death  to  perfonn  tlw  ramaasT. 
aocoonting  inability  to  fvocnre  a  riilihiist 
intnlersble  evils,  tbey  stmi|;ked  Iha  ^ed  ^ 
with  an  ox-taiL  Their  caviliaatioB  affec-ii 
to  Aristotle  (^HaL  Afiim.  wiii.  IS)  ckat  he  « 
the  Troglodytae  as  pigmies  vfao,  ^Msasni 
hones,  waged  iocessaxit  vmrs  witli  the  amat 
Aethiopian  marshes.  A  tzifae  on  the  fra 
Abgtmia,  called  Bantagam  by  tlK  aatr 
respoods,  acconliBg  to  modcia  ixaaiaia,  i 
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TEOICUS  MONS. 

incient  Troglodytae.  (Vmoent,  Comment  and  Ifa- 
^atim  of  the  Aticientt,  vol.  ii.  f.  89.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

TROICUS  MONS  (Jpaiacir  upos,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
309  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  TpaucoS  XlBov  Spot,  PtoL  iv. 
>.  §  27),  wu  a  long  range  of  hills  east  of  the  Nile, 
ffhich  threw  ont  several  abmpt  spnirs  into  the  Hep- 
anoinig  of  Aegypt.  It  stood  in  the  parallel  of 
SeradeopoliSgi.e.  inLat31°N.  From  this  calcareous 
"ange  was  qnarried,  according  to  Strabo,  the  stone 
ised  in  the  constmction  of  the  Pynunids.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TEO.IA.     [Ilium;  Tboas.] 

TRQNIS.     [Daults,  p.  756,  b.] 

TROPAEA  AUGUSTI.     [MosoECi  Portus.] 

TROPAEA  DBUSI  (TfnJwau  Afio^ov),  a 
Tophj  erected  on  a  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  £lie 
>y  Dnuns,  to  mark  the  point  to  which  he  had 
idvanced  in  the  north  of  Germany.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.l ; 
t'lor.  iv.  IS}  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  28,  who  speaks  of  it 
IS  if  it  were  a  town.)  [L.  S.] 

TROPAEA  POMPEII  (tA  n«/tinffe»  rpiinua, 
n  iycMiiun-a,  Stmb.  iiL  ]k.  160,  iv.  p.  178),  a  tro- 
]hy  or  mcHniment  erected  by  Pompey  on  the  sommft 
>f  the  Pyrenees,  recording  the  snbjngation  of  876 
^punish  cities.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  ir.  7.  a.  27,  zzzrii. 
I.  s.  6.)  It  stood  at  the  spot  named  Sommom 
Pyrenaeom  in  the  /tin.  AhL  (p.  397),  and  accord- 
ng  to  some  on  the  boandaiy  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TROSMIS  (Tpotrids,  Hierocl.  p.  637;  TftirfUs  or 
Tpourfils,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  11),  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance in  Lower  Moesia,  on  the  Dannbe,  where, 
iccording  to  the  Itia.  Ant  (p.  235),  the  L^io  I. 
lovia  had  its  bead  quarters,  though  the  Not.  Imp. 
[c  28)  more  correctly  mentions  the  IjOgio  n.  Her- 
miea.  Lapie  identifies  it  with  MatcUa.  (Cf. 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  iv.  9,  v.  79.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRO'SSULUM,  a  town  of  Etmria,  which,  aeooid- 
ng  to  a  story  current  among  the  Romans,  was  taken 
}y  a  body  of  cavalry  alone,  unsupported  by  infantry; 
m  exploit  thought  to  be  so  singular,  that  the  Roman 
cnights  were  for  some  time  called  Trossuli  on  ae- 
»nnt  of  it  (Plin.  zxziii.  2.  s.  9 ;  Festus,  «.  v.  Tno- 
luli,  p.  367.)  No  other  mention  is  found  of  it;  and 
t  was  probably  a  small  place  which  had  disappeared 
n  the  time  of  the  geognphers,  but  Pliny  tells  us 
[l.  c.)  that  it  was  situated  9  miles  from  Volsinii,  on 
in  side  towards  Rome.  It  is  said  that  the  name 
vas  still  retained  by  a  place  called  Trosto  or  Vado 
U  Trouo,  aboot  2  miles  from  Monte  Fiatame,  as 
ate  as  the  17th  century,  bat  all  trace  of  it  is  now 
ost.  (Holsten.  Not,  ad  Clmer.  p.  67;  Dennis's 
Etrvria,  vol.  i.  p.  517.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRUENTUM.     [Castbum  Tbubhtihum.] 

TRUENTUS  or  TRUENTl'NUS  (TpouHrru'Of. 
Tronto),  a  considerable  river  of  Picennm,  which 
ises  in  the  Apennines  above  Amalriee,  flows  under 
he  walls  of  Atcoli  (Asculum),  and  falls  into  the 
\driatic  about  5  miles  S.  of  S.  Benedetto.  It  gave 
lame  to  a  town  which  was  sitoated  at  its  mouth, 
ind  is  called  by  Pliny  Truentum,  but  more  com- 
nonly  Oastbdm  Tbuentikuil  Though  one  of  the 
nost  considerable  of  the  rivers  of  Pioenum,  the 
rruentns  has  very  much  the  character  of  a  nionn- 
ain  torrent,  and  is  only  navigable  for  about  5  miles 
■car  its  mouth.  (Strab.  v.  p  241 ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18; 
Uel.  ii.  4.  §  6;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  21.)       [E.  H.  B.1 

TRDTULENSIS  PORTUS.  [Rutupiak.] 

TBYBACTRA  (TpuSiicTpa,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  6),  a 
>lace  to  the  NW.  of  Alezandreia  Oxiana,  probably 
jepresented  by  the  present  Bokhdra.  [V.] 

TUAESIS  (T««o«r«,  PtoL  iL  3  §  13),  a  town 
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on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  stood  on 
an  estuary  of  the  same  name  (PtoL  ib.  §  5),  now 
the  Marray  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUATI  VETUS,  a  town  in  Hispanis  Baetica, 
belonging  to  the  jnrisdietion  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  3.)  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  370)  is  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  call  Tucci  Vetns.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBANTES  or  TUBANTII  (Toiearrot  or 
TauSdrrioi),  a  German  tribe  which  was  allied  with 
the  Chemsci,  and  seems  originally  to  have  dwelt 
between  the  Shine  and  Teitel ;  bat  in  the  time  cf 
Gemiaiucus  they  appear  in  the  country  sooth  of  tlie 
Lippe,  that  is,  the  district  previoosly  oocnpied  by 
tbeSigambri  (Tac  Am.  L  51,  xili.  55,  foil.)  Th^ 
seem  to  have  followed  the  Cherusd  still  farther  to 
the  south-east,  as  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  23)  places 
them  on  the  south  of  the  Cbatti,  near  the  Tharmger 
Wald,  between  the  livera  FuUa  and  Werra  (Comp. 
Tac.  Germ.  36).  In  the  end  we  find  them  again 
as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks. 
(Nazarius,  Paneg.  Const.  18.)  The  name  Subattii 
in  Stnbo  (vii.  p.  292)  is  probably  only  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  whence  Kramer  has  changed  it  into 
Tov&lTTiai.  (Wilhelm,  Germmnen,  p.  130.)  [L.S.] 

TUBUCCI,  a  place  in  Lusitania  between  Scala- 
bris  and  Mundohriga.  (/(».  Ant  p.  420.)  Pro- 
bably A  branUe.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TDBURBO  MAJDS  and  MINUS  (eouSovf)<ii, 
PtoL  iv.  3.  §  35),  two  neighbouring  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Byzacinm.  The  latter  is  st  ill  called  Tebouria; 
the  farmer  is  variously  identified  with  Tubenok  and 
Zaghoium.  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  4)  writes  the  name  Tubur- 
bis.  (/«m.  Ant  pp.  44,  48;  Tab.  Peat.)  [T.H.D.] 

TUBUSUPTUS  (Tou«o«70inrros,  Tou«o«ffov». 
T0»,  or  TouSoiffnrroj,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  31,  viii.  13.  § 
IS),  a  town  of  Maaretania  Caesanensis,  18  miles 
SE.  of  Saldae.  (/(tn.  Ant  Tf.  32.)  According  to 
Ammianns  Harcellinus  it  was  situated  close  to 
Mons  Femtus  (xxix.  5.  §  II).  From  Pliny  (v.  2. 
s.  1)  we  learn  that  it  was  a  Roman  colony  since  the 
time  of  Augustus.  It  was  once  a  place  of  some 
importance,  but  afterwards  declined,  though  even  at 
a  late  period  it  seems  to  have  had  a  Roman  garrison 
(Not  Imp.,  when  it  is  called  Tubusnbdus).  Va- 
riously identified  with  Burg,  Bordj,  Ttcla,  and  a 
place  on  the  Bjebel  Afroim.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCABA  QVoiKaea,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  25),  a  place 
in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  H.D.] 

TUCCA  (ToiwKa,  PtoL  iv.  S.  §  28).  1.  A 
town  of  Manretania  Caesanensis.  Ptolemy  places 
it  in  the  interior;  but  according  to  Pliny  (v.  2.  s. 
I)  it  was  on  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ampaaga.     (Cf.  Tab.  Peut) 

2.  A  town  in  the  district  of  Byzacium  in  Africa 
Proper.  (PtoL  iv.  3.  §  32.)  From  inscriptions 
found  in  a  village  still  nlled  Dngga  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  place  should  be  more  correctly  called 
Tugga.  According  to  the  Itia.  Ant  (pp.  47, 49, 51) 
it  lay  50  miles  N.  of  Sufetula,  the  modem  Sbaiiha 
or  Sfax^a,  and  also  bore  tire  name  of  Terebentina  or 
Terebinthina,  probably  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
neighbourhood  abounding  with  the  Terebinth  tree. 
Tucca  was  a  fortified  town.  (Procop.  de  Aed.-v\.  5.) 
It  is  piubably  the  same  place  called  Tnccabori  by 
St.  Angustin  {adv.  Vonat  vL  24.)  (Cf.  WesseL  ai 
Am.  p.  48.) 

3.  A  town  of  Mnmidia.  (PtoL  iv.  &  § 
29.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCCI  (ToSititi,  PtoL  iL  4.  §  U),  a  town  of  His- 
pania  Baetica,  between  Dipla  and  Italica  (/(m. 
Ant  p.  432.)     According  to  Pliny  (iiL  3.  s.  3)  it 
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had  tin  ramama  of  Aoguto  Gtmdla.  ComiiMBlj 
identified  with  Tgada.  (Ct  Flora,  Etp.  Sat/r.  zii. 
p.  355.)  [T.  a  D.1 

TUCBIS  (T<mcp<i,  PtoL  il  6.  §  56),  a  town  of 
the  Arerad  in  Hispania  Tanaoomnais   [T.  H.  D.] 

TUDE  (Tat»(u  and  ToDvtoi,  Ptoi.  iu  6.  §  45),  a 
fnit  or  caatia  of  the  Omii  or  Grarii,  in  Hispania 
Tanaoooenaia,  E.  of  Limia,  and  on  the  road  bam 
Bracan  to  Astnrica.  (/(m.  Ant  p.  429.)  It  ia 
called  Tjde  bj  Plinj  (iv.  SO.  a.  34),  and  aocording 
to  an  ancient  tradition  it  waa  the  aeat  of  an  Aetolian 
tulonj  nnder  Diomed;  a  tale  probably  ooeaaumed  ij 
the  aimilatity  of  ita  name  to  that  of  Tydens.  (SiL 
Ital.  iii.  367,  zri.  369;  Plin.  Lc.;  Arien.  Doer. 
Ori.6SO.)    It  ia  the  modem  7^      [T.H.D.1 

TUDER  (ToSSfp:  Eth.  Tndertinnai  Todt),  one 
of  the  nmt  cooaiderable  cities  of  lAnbria,  sitoated 
on  a  Mt/  hill,  riaing  abore  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  abont  S6  miles  &  of  Penuia  and  18  W.  of 
Spoletinm.  There  ia  no  donbt  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Uinbiian  citjr,  bat  no  mention  of  the  name  oocon  id 
history  prrrioos  to  the  Soman  oonipiast  Silios 
Italicoa  tails  ns  thst  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Mara  (SiL  ItaL  iv.  232,  viii.  462),  and  notices 
ita  poaitioo  on  a  lofty  hill.  (Id.  Ti.  645.)  The 
fint  notice  of  it  in  history  is  oo  oocasioD  of  •  pnK 
digj  which  ocearred  there  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Chnbri  and  Tentonea  (Plat  Mar.  17 ; 
Plin.  il  57.  a.  58);  and  shortly  after  we  lesm  that 
it  was  taken  by  Crassus,  aa  the  lieutenant  of  Soils, 
daring  the  wan  of  the  latter  with  the  paitiuns 
of  Huios.  (Pht  Crais.  6.)  It  received  a  colony 
nnder  Angostos,  and  aaaamed  the  title  of  "  Colonia 
Fida  Toder,"  probably  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  some  lar- 
Ticea  rendered  daring  the  Penuian  VTsr,  thoogh  its 
nameia  not  maotioaed  by  Appion.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; 
Lib.  CobM.p.aHi  Marat. /luer.  pp.  1111.  4, 112a 
3;  OrelL  Inier.  3726.)  It  appears  £ram  ioscriptioDS 
to  have  been  a  flooriahing  and  important  town  andsr 
tha  Boman  Empire,  and  is  mentioaed  by  all  the  geo- 
grapben  amcog  the  chief  towns  of  Umbria.  (Stnb. 
T.  P.SS7;  PIulLc;  Ptol.  UL  1.  §  54.)  It  waa 
not  aitaatad  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  bat  the  Tabula 
giras  a  Una  of  road,  which  led  fixm  Ameria  to 
Tndar,  and  thanca  to  Perasia.  (Tab.  PaU.)  Its 
great  atrength  as  a  fortresa,  arising  from  its  elevated 
position,  is  already  alloded  to  by  Strabo  (i.  c),  and 
rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  daring  the  Gothic 
Wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  (Prooop. 
B.  G.  ii.  10,  13.)  It  is  again  mentioned  aa  a  dij 
under  the  Iximbards  (P.  Disc.  ir.  8);  and  there  can 
be  no  doabt  that  it  continaed  throoghont  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a  considerable  city.  It  is  now  much  de- 
cayed, and  has  only  about  2500  inhabitants,  bat 
still  retains  the  title  of  a  city. 

Considerable  ancient  remains  still  atteat  its  fanner 
consideralion.  Among  these  the  moat  remarkable 
ai*  the  walls  of  the  city,  some  portions  of  which  are 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  resembling  tbcae  of 
Perusis,  Volaterrae,  and  other  Etruscan  raties,  but 
they  are  in  general  more  regular  and  leas  rude. 
Other  parte  of  the  walls,  of  wluch  three  distinct  dr- 
caits  may  be  traced,  are  of  regular  masonry  and 
boilt  of  tnTartine.  These  are  certainly  of  Boman 
date.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  called  by  local  antiquarians  the  temple  of 
Mars,  but  more  probsbly  a  basilica  of  Boman  date. 
Numeroos  coins  and  other  small  olyects  hare  been 
found  at  T'odi:  among  the  Utter  the  most  interesting 
is  a  bninu  statue  of  Mus,  now  in  the  Jftiseo  Cre- 
gorioHo  at  Bomb    The  ooioa  of  Tuder,  which  are 
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hdeng  to  Ihe  dv  sAd  ia  fart. 
being  of  bfaaa  and  i£  hige  n,  aagBJi  a 
oailiest  coinage  of  Toiatena^  Ignns,  k.  'jtt 
all  have  th«  nasw  wiiltca  ia  tbwca  »»- 
mtax,  which  wb  thoa  lean  Is  kai  He.  -_ 
naiitefcrm  of  the  naiBB.  E^^'- 

TUKBOBIS  (TomiriSts,  Ptd  E  X  |  U  .if  • 
oo  the  W.  caut  ti  Wiilsaiai  twiini,  in  .. 
Twg.  [!-£:• 

TUFICDU  (TWfuor:  £ft.Ti£BaE;>= 
eipal  town  of  Umbns,  mw^imeil  bilk  b  Ffar  ^ 
Ptolemy,  aswdlas  in  an  iiieril|itiMi,itiii'  «=. 
its  nmnicipal  rank;  but  ita  ale  is  wbifc  an:. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.8.19;  Pid.  B.1.§5S;  ael.Jw 

87.)  [tat 

TITGEIQ  Qtmtrymify  [Hurm,  T^  1 
PL  1041.] 

TDGiA,  a  town  of  the  Otetni,  in  S^jbbTt 
iBoonensia.  (Plin.  ilL  S.  a.  4;  Urn.  AA  f  ^> 
Ita  site  is  maikad  by  same  rans  A  T-«.  -jt 
diaaia,  at  the  soarees  of  the  GmUpmr  : 
Fiona,  JSqi.  Sii^r.  t.  pp.  24,  34;  I>'iir<&  »r 
Ame.  L  pi  34.)  [T-i- J 

TCGIENSIS  SALTCS;  a  p^  of  dcau 
Uoont  Onspeda,  which  denied  its  nai  ir  3 
town  of  Tngia,  and  ia  which,  aeeodx  b  ?.r 
(m.  1.  a.  3),  the  Baetia  had  iU  isM.nC'i 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  bnadt  aS^  tr  or 
Uona  Argentarina.  [Ct  OansntL]  [TEl 

TDICIAE  or  TEKICIAE,  m  WBiaL::] 
Gallia  Narboomaia,  between  Ghan  [b^'n 
and  Aquae  Seztiaa  (,Aicy.  It  e  iditsi  -  '.i 
Table  between  Glaonm  and  Kasne.  i:  ez 
Glannm  and  zt.  foam  Fmmxat.  VAv:]:  s 
Tniciae  or  Teridaa,  as  be  leads  tk  sbt  ir: 
Aiqmim  ot  Am-eille.  Thii  sBoaedBB■e.>3'■ 
serTes,  seams  to  have  some  idatisadk^  s  ss  :^ 
Boman  road  deeciibed  in  thaAnlsiieliaa^^ 
name  of  Via  Amelia  aa  fiu  as  Aniite  {int.  ■ 
is  said  thst  thereaie  manynaiaiBats|iB>xi 
Jean-Jean  about  a  mile  Ctian  Aifmiim-    .'  -. 

TULCIS,  aamall  river  on  thaE.e[«'>±- 
pania,  near  Tamoai  (Mda,  fi.  6.)  It  a  xu.' 
the  modem  Gaga,  [J-i—. 

TULIK6I.    [HKLTnn,  TaL  L  (L  U«: 

TULIPHURDDM  (Toii»f»anila»)i  a  v  - 
Germany,  probably  in  the  conanr  aT  fit  ^- 
Minorea,  oo  the  li^t  bank  of  the  TisB^  :*■ 
iL  U.  §  28.)  Wilhefan  (Cii  maim,  f  IS.  --'- 
tifies  it  with  the  modem  Karrfea;  te&s." 
ooojeetore.  1  >. 

TULISITBGIUM  (T»»Kmln»).  «"««_ 
Germany,  probably  bduiituig  to  the  ass;  i  - 
Dulgibini.(PloLiLll.§"28.)  Srttosaria' 
ooiyeclnres  aa  to  ita  moden  ttfmaSMin,  ^ 
(Die  Daaleclun,  f.  7)  and  Wilbda  (Cn«- 
p.  46)  are  of  opanioo  that  the  reading  ia  I*^' 
wrong,  and  that  we  shonld  md  T^nSw-' 
which  they  regard  aa  the  placa  torn  li^  - 
Tentoburgiensis  Saltos  derived  ik  vtm-.ei'-- 
accordingly  believed  that  the  renaasrfis'r' 
wall,  now  called  the  Bimtmri^  aa  Ibrt  ^ 
bmy,  near  JOetnoU,  maris  the  siu  af  tx  c^ 
Teatoborgium.  But  all  thia  il  as  Qor  ^ ' 
plausible  coojecton^  [-'. 

TUIXICA  (To^MUca,  PtaL  u.  6.  §  («>  > ;." 
df  the  Csristi  in  Hi^ania  TSiiBCoaQS&  P''' 

TULLCNIUM  (TteAiinar,  Pki  1 1  §  «=  ■ ; 
town  of  the  Barduli  in  Hispaais  Xanana^ ' 
the  road  &x>m  Panpdo  toAataria.  (Aai^- 
45S.)  Probably  the  modem  Ah/no.  [T.H.& 
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TOLLUM  (TaiXXow),  in  Galln  Bdgics,  h  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Leuci,  who  bordered  on  the  Me- 
diomatrici.  (Ptol.  ii.  9.  §  13.)  Nasiam  is  the 
other  citj  [Nasiith].  The  Notitia  of  the  Prarinceg 
of  Gallia  mentions  TuUam  thus :  "  Civitas  Len- 
coram  Tnllo."  TotU,  which  is  Tullnm,  has  pre- 
served its  name  instaui  of  taking  the  name  of  the 
people,  like  most  other  capital  totrns.  Tout  is  in 
tlie  department  of  the  Meurthe.  [6.  L.] 

TUNES  (Tinis,  Polyb.  i.  30;  Tolii'ij,  or  Ti«i, 
Strab.  zTii.  p.  834,  &c.),  a  strongly  fortified  tovni, 
once  of  gome  importance,  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa.  Aocwding  to  Polybius  (xiv.  20),  who  is 
followed  bj  Livy  (xzz.  9),  it  was  120  stadia  or  IS 
miles  from  Carthage,  from  which  it  lay  in  a  SW. 
direction ;  bat  the  Tab.  Pent,  in  which  it  ia  written 
Thunis,  places  it  more  oonectJy  at  a  distance  of  onl; 
10  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  moulh  of  a  little  river  called  Catada, 
in  the  bay  of  Carthage,  bat  there  are  now  no  traces 
of  any  such  river.  On  the  present  state  of  Twum, 
see  Blaqui^re.  Lett.  i.  f.  161,  seq.;  Bitter  Erd- 
kunde,  i.  p.  914,  seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUNGRI  (^ovrypoi),  are  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9.  §  9)  east  of  the  Tabnl,laa  river,  and  their 
chief  place  is  Ataacntom,  which  is  Adnatuca  or 
T'on^era  [Aduatica].  Tacitus  (Gemum.  c.  2) 
Bars,  "  Those  who  first  crossed  the  Rhine  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli,  are  now  called  Tnngri,  but  were 
then  named  Germani."  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Tungri  in  two  other  passages  (/ftet.  iv.  S5.  79) ; 
anil  in  one  of  them  he  appears  to  place  the  Tungri 
next  to  the  NerviL  The  name  of  the  Eburones,  whom 
Caesar  attempted  to  annihilate  [Ebdbonbs],  dis- 
appears in  the  later  geography,  and  the  'Fnngri 
take  their  place.  (Plin.  iv.  31.)  D'Anville  observes 
(A'otice,  ^.)  that  the  name  of  the  Tnngri  extended 
over  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  comprehended 
several  peoples ;  for  in  the  Notit.  of  the  Provinces 
of  Gallia,  the  Tnngri  divide  with  the  Agrippinenses 
all  Germania  Secunda;  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  bishops  of  ron^em  had  once  a  territory 
which  bordered  on  that  of  Eemt. 

Ammianus  (xv.  1 1 )  gives  the  name  of  the  people, 
Tungri,  to  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germania 
Secunda ;  the  other  is  Agrippina  {Cologne).  This 
shows  that  ron^em  nnder  the  later  Empire  was  a 
large  place.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dng 
np  there  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  old  Roman  road 
may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.         [G.  L.J 

TUNNOCELUM,  according  to  the  Nolitia  Imp. 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  the  station  of  the 
Cohnrs  L  Aelia  Classica.  Horsley  (p.  91)  and 
others  place  it  at  Boulaea,  on  Soltoag  Frith;  Cam- 
den, with  leas  probability,  seeks  it  at  Tynenumtk, 
on  the  E.  coast  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUNTOBRIGA  (TouKTOtfpcTo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
39),  a  town  of  the  Callaici  in  Uispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURANIAMA,  s  place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  not 
far  from  the  coast,  between  Hurgis  and  Urd.  (/(in. 
Ant  p.  405.)  Variously  identified  with  Torque, 
Torbucm,  and  Tabermu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURBA,  a  town  of  tlie  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  44.)  Perhaps  the 
modern  Tugar  on  the  Guadalanar.     [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBBA.       [BlOKRRlOHKS.] 

TUBBULA  (roipeou\a,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
D'Anville  (fitogr.  An.  i.  p.  38)  and  Mentelle  {Etp. 
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Ane.'p.  177)  identify  it  with  Temd;  bat  Ukert  (ii. 
pt  i.  p.  407)  more  correctly  declares  it  to  be  Tovorra 
in  Murcia.  The  inhabitants  are  called  TopgoX^tu 
by  App.  Bi^.  10.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURCAE  (ToSfMOH,  Snid.  «.  v.),  a  ScytUan 
people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  duelling  on  the  Pains 
Uaeotis,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
'IvpKcu  of  Herodotus  (iv.  22,  &C.).  The  various 
hypotheses  that  have  been  started  respecting  the 
Turcae  only  show  that  nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting them.  (Of.  Hannert,  iv,  p.  130;  Heeren, 
Ideen,  i.  2,  pp.  189, 281, 307 ;  Schafiarik,  Slav.  Al- 
terth.  L  pk  318,  See.)  Humboldt  {Centnd-Atien, 
i.  p.  24.5,  ed.  Mahlnuum)  oppceea  the  notion  that 
these  Turcae  or  JyrcM  weta  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Turks.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURCILINGI,  a  tribe  in  northern  Germany 
which  is  not  noticed  before  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era,  and  then  ia  occasionally  mentioned  idong 
with  the  Itngii.  (Jomand.  Gel.  15 ;  PaoL  Diac 
LI.)  [L.&] 

TURDETA'NI  (Toi;p»>7Ta»of,Ptol.ii.4.^  5,4c.X 
the  principal  people  of  Hispania  Baetica;  whence 
we  find  the  name  of  Turdetania  (Tovp&^tu/ia  or 
TovpTtrrayfa)  used  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  136)  and  Ste- 
phanos Byz.  (p.  661)  as  identicd  with  Baetica. 
Thar  territory  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Singulis 
(now  XeniT),  on  both  sides  of  the  Baetis  as  far  as 
Lusitauia  on  the  W.  The  Turdetani  were  the  moet 
civilised  and  polished  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes. 
They  cultivated  the  sciences;  they  had  their  poets 
and  historians,  and  a  code  of  written  lavra,  drawn 
np  in  ametrical  form  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  151, 167; 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  9).  Hence  they  were  readily  disposed 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  con- 
qaerars,  and  became  at  length  almost  entirely 
Romans;  but  with  these  characteristics  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
represented  by  Livy  (xxxiv.  17)  as  the  most  nn- 
warlika  of  all  the  Spanish  races.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Latii.  Some  traits  in  their  manners  are 
noted  by  Diodorus  Sic.  (v.  33),  Silins  Italicus  (iii. 
340,  seq.),  and  Strabo  (iii.  164).  Their  superior 
civilisation  was  no  doubt  derived  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenicians  whose  colony  of 
Tartessns  lay  in  their  neighbourhood.      [T.  H.  D.] 

TURDULI  (JovpSavKot,  PtoL  iL  4.  §  10),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  very  nearly  connected 
with  the  Turdetani,  and  ultimately  not  to  be  dis- 
tingaished  from  them.  (Strab,  iii.  p.  139;  Polyb. 
xxxiv.  9).  They  dwelt  to  the  £.  and  &  of  the 
Turdetani,  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Fretom  Her- 
culeum.  A  branch  of  them  called  the  Turdnli 
Veteres  appears  to  have  migrated  into  Lusitania, 
and  to  have  settled  to  the  S.  of  the  Durius;  where 
it  is  probable  that  in  process  of  time  they  be- 
came amalgamated  with  the  Lusitanians  (Strab.  iiL 
p.  151 ;  Hela,  iiL  1.  §  7;  Plin. iii.  1.  s.  3,  iv.  21.  s. 
35;  cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  7).    [T.  H.  D.l 

TURECIONICUM  or  TUHECIONNUM,  in  Gal- 
lia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a  road 
between  Vienna  {Viemu)  and  Cnlaro  (Grenoble). 
Turecianictun  is  between  Vienna  and  Horginnnm 
(JfofTow)'    The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

TUBLA  or  'IIIBIUM,  a  river  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  in  Hispiuiia  Tarraconensis,  which  enters 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valentia  (Mda,  ii.  6; 
Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  227,  ed:  Bip.)  It  was 
famed  for  the  proelinm  Turiense  between  Pompey 
and  Sertorins  (Pint  Pongi.  18,  5srt.  19;  Cic.  f. 
jBa/6.  2).    ^m  tb»  Ouadakmar.      [T.H.D.] 
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TURIASO  (Tt^fHtunf  and  Tmfuuni,  FtoL  iL  6. 
§  58;  ToriuBon,  G«gr.  Bar.  it.  43:  Elh.  Tnrim- 
■omttis,  Plin.  iiL  3.  •.  4),  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi 
in  Ui«paiiia  Tunoonensis,  oo  the  road  from  Caeaar- 
aoKosU  to  Namantia  (/Im.  AkL  pp.  442.  443). 
According  to  Plinjr  (l  e.)  it  «as  a  dritaa  Bonuaa 
in  the  juriadictian  of  Caenrao^rnata.  A  fountain 
in  ita  ndgbboarhoad  was  aaid  to  Iutc  the  qnalitj  of 
liardaning  iron  (Id.  zzxir.  14.  a.  41).  The  town  is 
now  called  Tamaona.  For  eoina  see  Flma,  Med. 
ii.  p.  600,  Ui.  p.  134;  Hiannet,  L  p.  S3,  and  SappL 
i.  p.  167 ;  Seatini  pi  207.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TURICUH.    [HKLVETn,  VoL  L  p^  1041.] 

TDRIGA.    [Cdbqia.] 

TUBISSA  (called  b;  Ptolemr  Iniftn,,  iL  6.  § 
67),  a  town  of  the  Vaaconcs  in  Hispania  Tamco- 
nenaia,  oo  the  itad  fnm  Pompelo  to  Bnrdigala  (/fm. 
A»t.  p.  435.)  Varioualr  identified  with  Itmn 
sod  OtUrit.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURHO'DIGL    [Hdbbooi.] 

TTTBMOGUM  CToipturym',  tuA.  ii  5.  §  8),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Loatania.  [T.  Q.  D.] 

TCRHULI,  a  town  of  Lnaitama  on  the  Tagna, 
and  on  the  raad  from  Emerita  to  Caesarangnata. 
(^(M.  Afd.  f.  433.)  Varional;  identified  with 
AkoKtbtr  and  Puimtt  de  Ajeanele.     [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBNACUH  or  TORNACUH,  a  dty  of  North 
Gallia,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Rxnan  Itina.  In 
the  Notit.  Imp.  mention  ia  made  of  a  militaiy  fbm 
under  the  name  of  Namerua  Tomacensiam ;  and  of 
a  "Procurator  Gjnaecii  Tomaoenaia  Belgieae  Se- 
cundae."  Thia  procarator  is  explained  to  be  a  super- 
intendent of  some  number  Of  women  wlia  were 
employed  in  making  clothing  for  the  aoldien.  Hie- 
ronTmoa  about  a.  d.  407  apeaka  of  Tninacum 
aa  one  of  the  chief  towna  of  Gallia  ;  and  Andoenns, 
ill  faia  life  of  S.  EKgina  (St.  Eloi)  in  the  aeventh 
oentuiy,  aajs  of  it,  "  quae  qnondam  regalia  eztitit 
cintas."  Tomaeom  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  tsrritorjr  of  the  Nerrii.  The  Flemish  name 
ia  Doirmiek,  which  the  French  h  tre  corrupted  into 
Townai.  Taanut  ia  on  the  ScMde,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bamaulty  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgmm. 

There  are  ailrer  corns  of  Tumacum,  with  the 
legend  DVBnAOOS  and  dybh&cvs.  On  one  side 
there  ia  the  head  of  aa  armed  man,  and  on  the 
other  a  horaaman  armed.  On  some  there  is  aaid  to 
be  the  legend  DTBao  uz.  Numerous  Roman 
medals  hara  been  found  at  Tommai,  toot  of  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  others  as  lata  as  Claudius  Go- 
thicus  and  Tetricus,  and  even  of  a  later  date.  The 
tomb  of  ChiMerie  'L,  who  died  ▲.  d.  481,  was  dis- 
oorered  at  TotinMn  in  the  serenteentfa  centni;,  and 
a  rest  quantity  of  gold  and  ulrer  medals,  and  other 
oorions  things  ;  among  which  was  the  golden  ring 
of  Childeiic,  with  his  name  on  it,  childibici 
KBGis.  Such  discoreriea  as  these,  which  have  been 
made  in  various  places  in  Belgium,  show  how  little 
we  know  of  the  Soman  history  of  this  oonntrj. 
(ITAnTille,  iVa<K«,  4a.  ;  Ukert,  GalUm  ;  ReeaeU 
dAiUiqiaUeSomaiiutetGaiibiia  tromiet  dam  la 
Flaadre  propmaait  dite,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast)  [GX.] 

TUROBBICA,  a  town  of  Hiapania  Baetica  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Hiapalis  (Plin.  ui.  I.  a.  3).     [T.  H.  D.] 

TU'BOOI  (ToifieSor,  PtoUl  6.  §  40),  a  people 
in  Hispania  Tanaoonenaia,  probably  a  subdivision  of 
the  Callaict  Bracarii,  in  whose  territory  were  the 
hatha  called 'TSara  Mud.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TITBONES,  TCRONI,  TDBO'NII.  Some  of 
Caaaar's  timps  wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Tunnes 
after  the  campaign  of  B.  o.  57  (£.  G.  u.  35).    The 
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Turanea  are  iDeiitiaaedagBa(&C.vE4r.iT> 
we  team  that  tbey  bordeied  oo  the  CbsAcs  3 
aoMher  phee  (viL  4)  they  are  BSiaaid  >si « jV 
tones,  Cadnrcl,  AalcRi,  and  etlar  itm  •Im 
Gallia.  When  Veiungetuii  (B.aS2)as:: 
all  Gallia  against  Canar,  he  alati  it  Tea 
join  him.  The  oontiBgeot  whii^  tberwuf 
on  to  fiunish  against  CasHr,  daiii^  At  i» 
Aksia  was  8000  men  (vii.  75).  Bit  de  T^^ 
never  gave  Caesar  modi  traable,  tho^kUoi  i> 
tbem^instabiles*  (L  437),  if  the  vows  m=! 

In  Ptolemy  (iL  &  §  14),  tk  aant  h  Tmtl 
and  the  captal  ia  CtaaiuiliiMa  m  7m  i  3 
Loin.  In  the  msarrectiaDof  Sacn^nibi' 
of  Tiberius,  the  Tnraiu,  aa  Taotaa  afe:bii .'« 
UL  41.  46),  lueeagsnatthaSaaui.ltt-ir'' 
socD  pot  down.  Tbef  are  in  lie  LactaDi; ' 
Ptolemy.  The  chief  pait  of  the  nmt^  >  :• 
Turooes  waa  sooth  of  the  Zak,  miite-*'! 
the  origin  of  the  provincial  nane  Ttrnmc  U' 
{GuIUtn,  p.  829)  mentiou  a  idnr  en  t  .■ 
TnimL  On  oos  nde  there  is  a  bale  t«'^ 
the  legad  "  Tunnaa,'  aid  on  thetfks  'U^' 
with  tlw  figure  of  a  galhpng  bna       ^ti- 

TUBO^n  (Te^^MwX  a  Genaaa  tr^  oar« 
aa  ooeapyii^  a  diattict  on  the  loath  i  tk;  nr- 
once  inhabited  by  the  Chatti,  poh^B  •  6(9^ ': 
bankoftheMoeooa.   (PtoLn.  1L§!1)  [L^ 

TUEOQDA  (in  the  Geogr.  Bar.  ii.  4I  '.-^ 
qua),  a  town  of  the  C^hki  ia  fiafaa  7r-- - 
nensis  on  tlie  road  fnan  Bneara  ts  Laa  iin . 
(/(w.  AfU.  p.  43a)  Varimiy  iisds  <  - 
rotirai  (or  TWon)  and  SHaniit.    [IE  I- 

TDBRF.S.  a  place  in  the  interkr  <f  1«'^' 
perior.  (/<•■.  Ant.  p.  135;  /(is.  flara  >'- 
Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  7.)  Pncopns  (A  J«i"t 
285)  calls  it  Tw^fiis,  which  is  ialaU  fr'^ 
ribns.  VariooslT  identified  with  aariMi>^-^' 
dah.  (T-S-' 

TDRBES  (AD).  1.  A  toini  rf  tbeO*.; ; 
Hispania  TarraooDenns  (/laL  AaL  p  W3)  '• ' 
ously  identified  with  CaHatraaB  aad  Om. 

2.  A  town  in  the  territory  rf  the  Ones.  •- 
the  same  province  {Itm.  Att.  p.  400).  U^ 
dther  with  Gistratb  or  OOaia.         "J^-. 

TORRES  ALBAE  Qaifim  JMwf,  t^}- 
§  6),  a  place  of  the  Cdiid  in  Lanlan.  [T  - 

TUBBIGA  (Te<|i,w7«orT«(fj«^fVi-! 
33),  a  town  of  the  Callaici  Lbmbs  it  Bp 
Tarracooensia.  P-  S-  •' 

TUREIM,  AD,  m  Gallia  KartBaB",  * 
Aquae  Sextiae  (.Aic),  is  placed  is  tteisarai^ 
beticeeo  Hatavooium  and  Tagnbia  [Tb!'-i: 
The  name  Tunis  is  preserved  in  tkit  tf  ?»" 
which  is  written  rorreres  and  rortw  is  *< » = ' 
age  documents.  (D'AnviIle,JVo(ioc,^)     i-- 

TUBR1&     1.  Ttnffiis  CiESiaB,  a  ^ =>• 
midia,  whence  there  was  a  road  ttaa^  *» 
Ciita.  (/««.  .4«t  p.  34.)    tfaaaUy  ifeafa  '•- 
rio»«,  but  by  Lapie  with  Ljebd  Qtaim. 

2.  [EupHBAirrA  TcRBis.] 

3.  Tubus  Haksibalib,  a  sdof  fan*  -'  ^ 
territory  of  Caithage,  where  HsraSBl  aa  - 
when  flying  to  king  Astiodnis.  (Liv.om*" 
Justin  calls  it  the  Bos  nrbannm  HibbAui^ 
2).  It  seems  to  have  been  stuated  '^•'■/'t .' 
and  Thapaus,  at  the  spot  when  tie  W  '^ 
places  Sollectis.  ^ 

4.  Tytpina  Tjmr.T.wn,  in  AftioPy  *• 

road  from  Tacape  to  Leptb  Magna.  (*•'''." 
78,74.)    VimTvkmm.  [t"'"- 
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TUBRIS  LIBYSSONIS  (Jlitryos  Mtiaaumt, 
Ptol.;  fork)  Tomt),  a  town  of  Sudinia,  and  appa- 
rently one  of  the  most  coiwidenble  in  the  uland.  It  is 
sitoHted  on  the  K.  coaatabout  15  miles  E.  of  the  Gor- 
ditanian  promontory  (the  Capo  del  Falcone),  and  on 
the  spacioasbaynowcalled Golfo delt Atiaara.  Pliny 
tells  ua  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  we  may  proba- 
bly infer  from  its  name  that  there  was  prerioaLly  no 
town  on  the  spot,  bat  merely  a  fort  or  eastellom. 
(Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17.)  It  is  noticed  also  by  Ptulemy 
and  in  the  Itineraries,  but  without  any  indication 
that  it  was  a  place  of  any  importance.  (PtoL  iii.  3. 
§  5;  Itin.AnL  p.  83.)  But  tlie  ancient  remains 
still  existing  piDve  that  it  mnst  have  been  a  consi- 
derable town  nnder  theBoman  Empire;  and  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  on  ancient  milestones  that  the 
principal  road  throngh  the  island  ran  directly  from 
Garalis  to  Tarris,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  latter 
was  a  place  much  frequented.  It  was  also  an  epis- 
cnpal  see  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  existing  port  at  Porto  Torree,  which  is  almost 
wholly  artificial,  is  based  in  great  part  on  Koman 
foandatioDs;  and  there  exist  also  the  ramaint  of* 
temple  (which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  waa 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Philip),  of  thermae,  of  a  basilica  and  an  aquednct, 
as  well  as  a  laidge  over  the  adjoining  small  liver, 
still  called  the  Fiume  TurriUmo.  The  ancient  dty 
contiuned  to  be  inhabited  till  the  1 1  th  century,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  migrated  to  Sot- 
sari,  about  10  miles  inhmd,  and  situated  on  a  hill. 
This  ia  still  the  second  city  of  the  iahmd.  (De  U 
Marmora,  Vog.  en  Sardaigne,  voL  ii.  pp.  363, 469 — 
472;  Smyth's  ^anKnta,  pp.  263— 266.)  [E.H.B.] 

TDEHIS  STRATCNIS.  [Caesarbia,  p.  470,  a. J 

TURRUS  FLUVIUS.     [Aqdileia.] 

TUBD'LIS  (ToipcvKis,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  15),  a  river 
in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  between  the  Iberua  and  the  Fretum  Hercniis. 
Ukert  (ii.  pt.  L  p.  293)  thinks  that  it  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Saetabia  of  Mela  (ii.  6)  and  the 
Udnba  of  Ptby  (iii.  3.  s.  4),  the  present  Mifani 
or  Myara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUKUM  {Etk.  Turinns:  Tun),  a  town  of  Apulia, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ta- 
rini  among  the  towns  of  that  proTince.  (Plia  iii. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  name  is  written  Tutini  In  oar 
present  text  of  Pliny;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  read  Turini,  and  that  the  site  is  marked  by 
the  present  village  of  Tvri,  near  Convertano,  about 
6  miles  W.  of  PoUgnano.  (Romanelli,  voL  il  p. 
180.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TUEUNTUS  (TowpoiwTot,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  2),  a 
river  of  European  Sarmatia  which  fell  into  die 
Northern  Ocean,  and  which,  according  to  Marcian 
(p.  55),  had  its  sonice  in  the  Rhipaean  moantains, 
but  Ptulemy  seems  to  place  it  in  Monnt  Alatmns  or 
Alaiios.  Mannert  (iv.  p.  2S8)  takes  it  to  be  the 
Windaw.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUKUPTIA'NA  (Tmpmnrrfara,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
23),  a  town  of  the  Callaid  Lucenaea  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCA,  a  river  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
Boinan  province  of  Ainca,  which,  after  a  short 
course  to  the  N.,  fell  into  the  sea  near  Tabraca. 
(I'lin.  T.  BS.  2,  8.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSGA'NIA(£tA.Tniauuen8is;  TVxanelia),  a 
city  of  Soathem  Etruria,  situated  about  12  miles 
NK.  of  Tarqainii.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
whu  enumerates  the  Tuscanienses  among  the  muni- 
civol  communities  of  Etruria,  and  in  the  Tabula, 
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which  places  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  between  Blera 
and  Satumia,  bnt  in  a  manner  that  would  afford 
little  cine  to  its  true  position  were  it  not  identified 
by  the  resemblance  of  name  with  the  modem  Toaca- 
neOa.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Tab.  PeuL)  The  name 
is  fonnd  in  an  inscription,  which  confirms  its  mn- 
nicipal  rank.  (Marat  Itucr.  p.  328.)  Bnt  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Roman  times  an  obscure  town, 
and  we  find  no  allusion  to  it  as  of  ancient  Etms- 
can  origin.  Yet  that  it  was  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  tombs  that  have  been  discovered  on  the  sits, 
and  some  of  which  contain  sarcophagi  and  other 
relics  of  considerable  interest;  though  none  of  these 
appear  to  be  of  very  early  data.  The  tombs  have 
been  earefnlly  namined,  and  the  antiquities  pre- 
served by  a  resident  antiquary,  Sig.  Campanari,  a 
cirenmstance  which  has  given  some  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  ToicaneBa,  and  led  to  a  very  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  Tnscania,  which  was 
apparently  in  ancient  times  never  a  place  of  any 
consideration.  It  wss  probably  daring  the  period 
of  Etrnscan  independeiMe  a  dependency  of  Tar- 
qaimi  The  only  remains  of  ancient  bidldings  are 
some  fragments  of  retieubited  masonry,  ludonbtedly 
of  the  Boman  period.  (Dennis's  Etntria,  vol.  i.  pp. 
440—460.)  [K  H.  B.j 

TUSCI  (ToiwKoi,  PtoL  v.  9.  §  22),  a  people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Hootes  Cerannii.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TCSCIA.     [ETRimiA.] 

TUSCULA'NUM.     [Tuscdlcm,  p.  1243,  b.] 

TU'SCULUM  (ToAntouAoK,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  61-, 
ToiSo-icAoi',  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Toio-KXoi,  Steph.  B.  p. 
673:  Eth.  Tuscnlanns,  Cie.  SaB).  20;  Liv.  iii.  7, 
&c:  Adj.  Tnsculus,  Tib.  17.  57;  Stat  SOv.  iv. 
4.  16;  Tuscuianensis,  Cic  Fam.  ix.  6:  Fnucati 
and  II  Tutoolo),  a  strong  and  ancient  city  of  La- 
tinm,  lying  on  the  hills  which  form  a  coniinnation 
of  Mount  Albsnos  on  the  W.  When  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnaiisas  (x.  20)  places  it  at  a  distance  of  100 
stadia,  or  12)  miles,  from  Rome,  he  does  not  speak 
with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  since  it  was  120 
stadia,  or  15  miles,  from  that  city  by  the  Via 
Latina.  Josephas  (^Ant.  xviii.  7,  §  6)  pkoes  the 
imperial  vilU  of  Tiberius  at  Tuscnlam  at  100  stadia 
from  Rome,  which,  however,  lay  at  some  distance  tu 
the  W.  of  the  to?m.  Festna  (a.  v.  7Vmco<)  makes  Tos- 
calum  a  dlminatire  of  Tnscus,  bat  there  is  but  slight 
authority  to  coiinact  the  town  with  the  Etrnseans. 
According  to  common  tradition,  it  was  founded  by 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe ;  and  hence 
we  find  its  name  paraphnised  in  the  Latin  poets  as 
"  Tel^oni  moenia  "  (Ov.  Fatt.  iiL  91,  iv.  71 ;  Prop, 
iii.  30.  4;  Sil.  It  xiL  935}  and  "Circaea  moenia" 
(Hor.  Epod.  i.  30) ;  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
called  "  Telegoni  jnga  parricidae"  (Id.  Od.  iiL  29. 
8),  "Circaeum  dorsum"  (SiL  It  viL  691),  and 
"Telegoni  jngera"  (SUt  S8r.  L  3.  83>  Thus 
Tusculum  did  not  cUim  so  remote  an  origin  as 
many  otiier  Latm  cities;  and,  as  being  founded  a 
generation  after  the  Trojan  War,  Virgil,  a  learned 
antiquary,  consistently  omits  all  notice  of  it'in  his 
Jeneid.  The  author  of  the  treatise  entitled  Origo 
Gtatta  Romanae  mentions  that  it  was  made  a  de* 

rKlency  or  colony  of  Alba  by  Latinos  Silvius  (c.  17. 
6).  Afier  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  Tnllus 
Hostilins  it  appears  to  have  recovered  its  independ- 
ence, and  to  have  become  a  lepahlic  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  dictator. 

But  to  descend  from  these  remote  periods  to  the 
more  historical  limes.    In  the  reign  of  Tanjoiuiut 
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Eafmbm,  who  oooited  tht  frinidship  of  tbe  Latin 
cittat,  OGUTiM  Hunilint  cf  Taacnloin  was  tin 
fommat  man  of  all  the  race,  tracing  his  deaeant 
from  UljsHa  and  Circa.  Uitn  Tarqoin  oonciliated 
bjr  the  pft  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  thos 
obtained  the  powerful  allianca  of  his  familj  and  oon- 
nectiona.  (Lir.  i.  49;  Dionji,  ir.  45.)  The  ge- 
nealogical pretensions  of  the  gens  Mamilia  are  ttill 
to  be  aeon  on  their  coina,  which  bear  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Mereni7,  and  on  tbe  nrcme 
Uljsaes  in  hia  travelling  dresa  and  with  his  dog. 
The  alUanoa  of  Mamilios  with  Taf«|aia,  bowerer, 
was  tbe  main  caais  of  the  Latin  War.  After 
bia  expnlsioD  from  Boom,  and  nnsooosssfal  at- 
tempt to  ragaia  bis  crown  bj  meana  of  the  Etms- 
cana,  Tarquin  took  refiiga  with  his  son-in-law  at 
Taacalnm  (Lir.  ii.  IS),  and  bjr  bia  aiiistsnce 
fbfmed  ao  allianoe  with  tbe  ooofedency  of  tbe  thirtj 
Latin  citiaa.  (A.  18).  Tbe  ooofedanta  nmj  took 
up  a  poBitiott  near  Lake  Bagillns,  a  email  sheet  of 
water,  now  drj,  which  laj  at  the  foot  of  tbe  hill 
CO  whi>:h  Tnacnlnm  is  stated.  This  was  the  scene 
•f  the  Cunoos  battle  so  £ttal  to  tbe  Latins,  in  B.  c. 
497.  Mamilios,  who  commanded  the  Latin  armj, 
«aa  killed  b;  tlie  band  of  Titos  Herminios;  Tar- 
qnioiiis  Gnperbos  hiniaelf,  who,  thoogh  now  ad- 
vanced in  Jean,  took  a  part  in  the  combat,  was 
wonnded;  and  the  whole  Latin  armj  sostaineil  an 
irretrieTable  defeat  (t6.  19, 20;  Dionjs.  vi.  4,  seq.). 

After  tbe  peace  which  ensued,  tbe  Tuaculans  re- 
mained fur  a  long  while  the  bitbfnl  alliea  of  Bome; 
an  attachment  which  drew  down  on  their  territorj 
the  incnnuooa  of  tbe  Volsci  and  Aequi,  B.  c,  461, 
460:  (Ut.  UL  7.  8.)  In  B.  c.  458,  when  the 
Bomau  cspitol  was  sosed  bj  the  Sabine  Appios 
Herdonios,  the  Tnaonbns  gave  a  signal  proof  of 
their  love  and  fidelity  towaids  Boms.  On  the  next 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  news,  a  large  body 
of  them  marched  to  that  d^  and  assisted  the 
|L«n«n«  in  teoovering  tbe  capital;  so  act  for  which 
thejr  received  the  poblic  thanks  of  that  people  (ii. 
18;  Dioajrs.  x.  16);  and  soon  afterwards,  Lncioa 
Uainilias,  the  Tuscnlan  dictator  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  Boman  citizenship.  (Liv.  {6.29.)  In  the 
fallowing  jear  the  Bomans  had  an  opportunity  of 
npaying  the  obligation.  The  Aequi  bad  seized  the 
citadel  of  Toaculum  by  a  nocturnal  assault.  At  tliat 
time,  Fabius  with  a  Rouian  army  was  encamped  before 
Antium;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
TuMulans,  be  immediately  broke  up  his  camp  and 
flew  to  their  assistancOL  The  enterpriiie,  liowever,  was 
not  of  such  easy  execution  as  tbe  expulisian  of  Her- 
donius,  and  serersl  months  were  spent  in  combabi  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tuscnlam.  At  length  the 
Tnsculans  succeeded  in  recapturing  their  citadel  by 
reducing  the  Aequi  to  a  state  of  famine,  whom  they 
dismissed  after  compelling  them  to  pass  nnarmed 
under  the  yoke.  But  ss  they  were  flying  homewards 
the  Boman  consul  overtook  them  on  Muunt  Algidus, 
and  slew  them  to  a  man.    (/6.  S3;  Dionys.  z.  20.) 

In  the  fallowing  year,  tbe  Aeqoi,  under  tbe  con- 
duct of  Gracchus,  ravaged  tbe  Labicao  and  Tus- 
cnlan  territories,  and  encamped  on  the  Algidus  with 
their  booty.  The  Boman  ambassadors  sent  to  ex- 
postulate with  them  were  treated  with  inisoleuce  and 
contempt.  Then  Tit.  Quinctius  Cincinnatns  was 
chosen  dictator,  who  defeated  the  Aequi,  and  caused 
them,  with  their  commander  Gracchus,  to  pass 
ignominiuuily  under  the  yoke.  (Liv.  ib.  25 — 28.) 
Algtdus  became  the  scene  of  a  struggle  between  the 
Bcatuf  and  Aequi  on  two  or  three  anbaegnent  occa- 
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the  latter  battle  tbe  ^^'im«"«  aiistBined  a  seree  it- 
feat,  being  obliged  to  abondosi  their  camp  and  tak; 
refuge  in  Tuscalnm.  After  thia,  ww  do  not  ^ss 
bear  of  the  Tuscuhuistill  B.C.4I6.  At  that  pengi, 
the  Bomana,  suspecting  the  TjKij»n«  of  havia^  o- 
tered  into  a  league  witb  the  Aequi,  cbareed  tie 
Tuaculans  to  keep  a  watch  npoa  them.  Tbaae  m- 
picions  were  justified  in  the  iblloviiig  year,  whea  'i> 
Labicans,  in  oonjimetion  with  tbe  Aeqni,  lar^ed 
the  territory  of  Tuaculum  and  encamped  npoa  -it 
Algidus.  The  Boman  army  despatrhed  apiaa 
them  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  owing  to  the  £>■ 
aensions  among  its  chiefiL  Irlany  cf  these,  hffRwr, 
together  witb  tbe  iliU  of  the  arm  j,  touk  refise  £ 
Tttscnlnm;  and  Q.  Serrilina  Priaciaa,  being  ebaa 
dictator,  changed  the  &u«  of  afbirs  in  eight  davi,  k 
routing  the  aoeoiy  and  capturing  Lafaicam.  {Id.  p. 
45—47.) 

This  stesdy  friendship  between  Toscolmn  cd 
Bome,  marked  for  so  many  years  by  the  stroot^t 
tokens  of  mntnal  goodwill,  was  at  length  intcTn^fttu 
by  an  oocnmnce  which  took  place  in  b.  c.  379.  1:: 
that  year  tbe  Tosenlans,  in  cooioDetiaa  with  ilie 
Gabiiuans  and  Ijhifsna,  accused  the  PracBcstiss 
before  the  Boman  aenate  of  making  innada  on  ths 
lands;  bot  tbe  senate  gave  do  hnd  to  their  no- 
plaints.  Next  year  (Emilias,  after  deAaiine  tic 
Volacians,  wss  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  T8>- 
culsns  among  the  prisoners  whom  he  bad  mase, 
and,  still  mora  so  when,  on  qneatioDii^  them,  be 
futind  tliat  they  had  taken  np  arma  by  poUic  ob- 
sent.  Theas  prisoners  be  introduced  hcftie  tic 
Boman  seiute,  in  order  to  prove  boxr  the  TaMaisB 
bad  abandoned  the  ancient  alliance,  fio  war  ns 
declared  against  Tuacnlnm,  and  the  eoodnct  of  k 
entrusted  to  Camillus.  But  the  Tuscnlans  mekl 
not  accept  this  declaration  of  hoetilities,  and  of^sj 
the  Boinan  arms  in  a  manner  that  has  searoely  bets 
paralleled  before  or  since.  When  CamillBS  estssd 
their  territoiy  he  found  the  peasants  tagapi  » 
tlieir  usual  avocations;  provisions  of  all  sorts  ne 
ofiered  to  his  army;  the  gates  of  the  toau  n» 
standing  open ;  and  aa  tbe  legions  defiled  thnnri 
the  streets  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  the  citseai 
within,  likethe  countrymen  without,  were  seen  iateiiC 
upon  their  daily  busiuess,  the  schools  rBsooosej 
with  the  hum  of  pupiU,  and  not  the  slightast  tokea 
of  hostile  preparation  could  be  discerned.  Thes 
Camillus  invited  the  Tnsculan  dictator  to  Bne. 
When  be  appeared  before  the  soiate  in  the  Cans 
Hoetilia,  nut  only  were  the  existing  treaties  wc^ 
Tusculnm  confirmed,  bat  the  Bonan  franchne  al^ 
waa  shortly  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  a  priniej;! 
at  that  time  but  rarely  conferred. 

It  was  this  last  circnmstance,  however,  togetliff 
with  their  unshaken  fidelity  towards  Boice,  ibt 
drew  down  upon  the  Tuaculans  the  haired  and  vn- 
geance  of  the  Latins ;  who,  in  the  year  B.  c.  374. 
having  burnt  Satricum,  with  the  exception  cf  liic 
temple  of  Matuta,  directed  their  arms  against  Ta^ 
eulnm.  By  an  unexpected  attack,  they  cbuiiied 
poasesaion  of  the  city ;  but  the  inbabitanta  retind  t* 
the  citadel  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  de- 
spatched messengers  to  Bome  with  news  of  tbe  is- 
vssion.  An  army  was  sent  to  their  relief,  and  tbe 
Latins  in  turn  became  the  besieged  instead  of  tbe 
besiegers ;  for  whilst  the  Tt''"»"«  enoompasGcd  tlie 
walls  of  the  city,  the  Tuaculans  made  corties  upa 
the  enemy  firom  the  an.  In  a  short  time  the  iJ>- 
mana  took  the  town  bj  amnlt  and  skv  all  the 
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LaUna.  (/I.  33.)  Serrins  Sulpidiu  and  L.  Qninc- 
liiu,  both  militaiy  tribunes,  were  tbe  Roman  oom- 
manders  on  this  oceaeion;  and  on  some  rare  gold 
coins,  still  extant,  of  the  former  familj,  are  seen  on 
the  obverse  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  deities 
pecnliarlj  worshipped  at  Toscnlnm  (Cic  Div.  1 43; 
of.  Festos,  t.v.  StroppuM),  and  on  the  rererss  the 
image  of  a  dtj  with  the  letters  tvscvl  (m  the 
gats, 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  the  great  Latin 
war  we  have  little  to  record  of  Toscnium  except 
the  fmstnted  attempt  of  the  VeUtemi  on  its  terri- 
tory (Liv.  IT.  36)  and  the  horrible  derastatioos 
committed  on  it  bj  the  Ganls,  when  in  alliance  with 
the  Tibortines,  in  b.  o.  3S7.    (Id.  tU.  1 1.)    After 
their  long  attachment  to  Same  we  are  totally  at  a 
ions  to  conjecture  the  motives  of  the  Tnscnians  in 
joining  the  Latin  cities  against  her.      The  war 
which  ensned  is  marked  by  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  Titus  Manlios,  who,  being  challenged  by 
Geminus  Mettius,  the  commander  of  the  Tnaonlan 
caralrj,  attacked  and  killed  him,  against  strict 
orders  to  the  oontraiy;  for  which  breach  of  mihtaiy 
liiwipline  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father.     (Id. 
riii.  7.)     The  war  ended  with  the  complete  subju- 
gatioa  of  the  Latins  ;  and  by  the  bmoos  senatns- 
(unsnUum  legolating  the  settlement  of  Latinm,  the 
Tnscnians  were   treated    with    great    indulgence. 
Their  defisetian  was  ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  a 
few,  and  their  right  of  citizenship  was  preserred  to 
them.  (/i.  14.)  This  settlement  took  place  in  B.  o. 
335.     In  331  tbe  Tnscnians  were  aooosed  by  the 
tribune,  M.  Flanns,  of  having  supplied  the  VeUterai 
and  PriTamatee  with  the  means  of  carrying  oo  war 
against  Borne.     There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  foundation  for  tliis  charge;  it  ssems  to  have 
been  a  mere  calumny;  nevertheless  the  Tnscnians, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  having  put  on  mourn- 
ing habits,  went  in  a  body  to  Rome,  and  implored 
the  tribes  to  acquit  them  of  so  odious  an  imputa- 
tion.    This  spectacle  moved  the  oompasnon  of  the 
Bomana,  who,  without  further  inquiry,  acquitted 
them  nnanimonsly ;  with  the  exception  of  the  tribe 
PoUia,  which  voted  that  tbe  men  of  Tnsculnm 
should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold,  agreeably  to  the  bws  of  war. 
This  vote  remained  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  Tnscnians  to  the  very  latest  period  of 
the  Roman  Repnblic;  and  it  was  found  that  scarce 
one  of  tbe  tribe  Papiria,  to  which  the  Tnscnians  be- 
longed, ever  voted  in  favour  of  a  candidate  of  the 
tribe  PoUia.     (7S.  37.) 

Tusculum  always  remained  a  mnnidpium,  and 
some  of  its  families  were  distinguished  at  Borne. 
(Id.  vi.  21—26  ;  Orell.  Iiaer.  775,  1368,  3042.) 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  gens  Mamilia, 
the  Forcia,  which  produced  the  two  Catos,  the 
Folvia,  Comncania,  Juventia,  Fonteia,  &c.  (Cic 
p.  Plaae.  8,  p.  Font.  14;  Cora.  Nep.  Cot  1;  VaL 
Max.  iii.  4.  §6.) 

Hannibal  appean  to  have  made  an  unsnccessfnl 
attempt  upon,  or  perhaps  rather  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion against,  Tusculum  in  B.  c.  212.  (Liv.  zxvi. 
9 ;  of.  Sil.  It.  xii.  534.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
rias and  Sulla,  its  territory  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  latter.  (Auct.  efa  Coloniu.')  Its 
walls  were  also  restored,  as  welt  as  during  the  ware 
of  Pompey.  We  have  no  notices  of  Tusculum  under 
the  Empire.  After  the  war  of  Justinian  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Lombards,  Tnaculnm  regained  even 
more  than  its  ancient  splendour.    For  several  oen- 
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tnries  daring  the  middle  agea  the  counts  of  Tns. 
culum  were  supreme  in  Borne,  and  could  almost 
dispose  of  the  papal  chair.  The  ancient  dty 
remained  entire  till  near  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. At  that  period  there  were  constant  wars 
between  tbe  Tnsculans  and  Romans,  the  former  of 
whom  were  supported  by  the  German  emperors  and 
protected  by  the  popes.  According  to  BomnaJdna, 
archbishop  of  Salerao  (opud  Baroaium,  vol.  zix.  f. 
340),  the  walla  of  Tnsculnm  were  razed  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  III.  in  the  year  1168;  but 
perhaps  a  more  probable  account  l^  Richard  de  S. 
Germano  (op.  ifwrofori,  Scr^  t.  vii.  pi  972)  as> 
crifaes  the  destruction  of  the  city  to  the  permissioii 
of  the  German  emperor  in  the  year  1191. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Repnblic  and  beginning  of 
the  Empire,  Tusculum  was  one  of  the  favourite  le.. 
sorts  of  the  wealthy  Bomans.  Stnbo  (v.  p.  239)  de- 
scribes the  hill  on  which  it  was  built  as  adorned 
with  many  villas  and  plantations,  espedally  on  the 
side  that  looked  towards  Bome.  But  though  the 
air  was  salubrious  and  the  countiy  fine,  it  does  not 
appear,  Uke  Tibnr,  to  have  been  a  iitvonrite  resort 
of  the  Roman  poets,  nor  do  they  speak  of  it  much  in 
thdr  verses.  The  Anio,  with  its  fall,  besides  other 
natural  beauties,  lent  a  charm  to  Tibnr  which  would 
have  been  sought  in  vain  at  Tusculum.  Lneullns 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  built  a  villa 
then,  which  seems  to  have  been  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  but  with  little  arable  land  attached  to  it. 
(PUn.  zviii.  7.  a.  1.)  His  parks  and  gardens,  how- 
ever, which  wen  adcnned  with  aviaries  and  fish- 
ponds, extended  to  the  Anio,  a  distance  of  several 
miles;  whence  he  was  noted  in  the  report  cf  the 
censore  as  making  more  use  of  the  broom  than  the 
plough.  {lb.  and  Varr.  R.  S.  i.  13,  iii.  3,  aeq.; 
Columella,  L  4.)  On  the  road  towards  Borne,  in  tiis 
Vigna  Angehtti,  is  the  ruin  of  a  large  circuhu'  mau- 
soleum, 90  fiBet  in  diameter  inside,  and  veiy  much 
resembling  the  tomb  of  Gaecilia  Hetella  on  the  Via 
Appia.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Repnblic;  and  Mibby  {Dmtorni,  p.  344)  is  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  the  sepulchn  of  Lucullus,  mentioned 
by  Plutareh  (  Fit.  Z.fic.  43),  tbongh  that  u  commonly 
identified  with  a  smaller  mausoleum  between  Fnu- 
oKt  and  the  ViUa  R^|Mla.  Besides  the  villa  of 
Lucullus,  we  bear  of  those  at  Gsto,  of  Cicero  and  his 
brother  Qnintns,  of  Marcus  Brutns,  of  Q.  Horten- 
sius,  of  T.  Anidna,  of  Balbns,  of  Caesar,  of  L. 
Crassus,  of  Q.  iletellns,  &c  It  would  now  be  vaio 
to  seek  for  the  sites  of  most  of  these;  thongh  it  may 
perhaps  be  conjectured  that  Cato's  stood  on  the  hiU 
to  the  NE.  of  the  town,  which  seems  to  have  been 
called  Mens  Poreins  finnn  it,  and  still  bean  the 
name  of  Monte  Porzio.  So  much  interest,  however,  is 
attached  to  the  villa  of  Cicero  (Tusculannm),  as  the 
favonrite  retirement  in  which  he  probably  composed  a 
great  portion  of  his  philosophical  works,  and  especially 
tbe  DitpiUatioM  which  take  their  name  from  it,  that 
we  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  the  chief  par* 
ticulars  that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject.  Re- 
specting the  site  of  the  vilU  there  have  been  great 
disputes,  one  school  of  topographeni  seeking  it  at 
GroUa  Ferrata,  another  at  the  ViUa  RuJuuBa. 
Both  these  places  lie  to  the  W.  of  Tusculum,  but 
the  latter  nearer  to  it,  and  on  an  eminence,  whilst 
Grotta  Ferrata  is  in  the  plain.  We  have  seen  from 
Strabo  that  the  Boman  villas  lay  chiefly  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town ;  and  it  will  be  found  further  on 
that  Cicero's  adjoined  thaw  of  Lucullus  and  Ga- 
bioins,  which  were  the  most  splendid  and  remaikaUe, 
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and  mart  tfcanfan  lure  UkoKcd  to  tho«  i»&aj 
bf  Stnbo.  Tb*  tcholiHt  od  Hcnse  iEpod.  L  30) 
dncribet  Cieoo's  u  being  "  id  liten  anpariora  "  of 
tb*  ToKolan  bill;  and  if  thii  tntbcritj  nuj  b*  n- 
Had  on,  it  diipom  ef  the  eUims  of  Gntta  Ferrala. 
The  plant  "  latom  "  alio  datormines  na  io  faroar  of 
tba  W.  side  of  tha  torn,  or  Villa  Si^imtOa,  vbera 
Uw  hill  baa  two  ridgea.  At  thia  apot  aome  valuable 
lemaina  were  diaoonnd  in  1741,  eepedally  a  beaa- 
tifal  moaaie,  now  in  the  Jfaaao  Pio  Clemmtma. 
Tbe  rilla  bekoged  originally  to  Sella  (Plia  zziL  S. 
S.6).  It  waa,aB  wa  banaaid,eloae  to  tbatof  La- 
calloa,  ban  wbieh,  in  ncigbbaaily  faabioa,  Cioero 
ma  aceaatomed  to  letch  booka  witb  hia  own  band. 
(/J*  Fim.  iiL  a.)  It  waa  Kkawie*  near  tbat  of  tb* 
cnnaal  Gdinioa  (,pro  Dom^.  S4,  poet  Red.  7),  which 
ako  atood  on  tbe  Toaoakn  hill  («•  Pit.  SIX  |«o- 
haMy  on  th«  aile  of  the  FiB»  f  *Io«iM>f.  In  hia 
ention  pro  Setlio  (4SX  CSeao  i^a  that  hi*  own 
villa  waa  a  mare  ooltage  in  compariaon  with  that  of 
Gabinina,  tboogh  tba  latter,  whan  tribune,  had  da- 
aerihti  it  *a  "pielam,*  in  orier  to  crcite  eorr 
againat  ita  owner,  Tet  from  the  particabn  whira 
we  leoni  from  Cioare  Umeelf,  hi*  retirement  moat 
bare  been  far  from  deficiant  in  eplendoar.  Tb* 
mooaj  which  he  bTiahed  on  it  and  on  bia  villa  at 
Poaoeii  broncfat  him  deeply  into  debL  [Ep.  adAU. 
u.  1.)  And  B  another  letter  (/6.  ir.  S)  be  oom- 
plaioe  that  the  oonenb  vafaied  that  at  Tnaenlam  at 
coly  gmmgmtii  wtHKbm,  «r  between  40001.  and 
MOOi.  Tbia  woold  he  indeed  a  Tory  small  sum, 
to  judge  by  the  deecription  of  it  which  wc  may 
eoliact  iixim  hia  own  writing*.  Thna  we  learn  that 
it  contained  two  jyewmiu  (/)i*.  i.  S),  an  upper  one 
called  Lyceom,  in  which,  1^  Ariatule,  he  waa  ac- 
eaatomed to  walk  and  disput*  in  the  monung  (TViae. 
iMjp.  iL  S\  *nd  io  which  a  library  was  attached 
(^Dw,  ii.  3),  and  a  lower  one,  witb  shady  walks  like 
Plato's  gaidiai,  to  which  h*  gave  tb*  nam*  of  tb* 
Academy.  (TWe,  Diip.  iL  3.)  Tbe  latt«r  waa 
perhapa  on  the  spot  now  oeenpied  by  tbe  Caiiao  et 
the  ViOa  Sa^btdla.  Both  were  adorned  with  beau- 
tifbl  atatnea  in  marble  and  bronia.  (£;p.  ad  AH.  i. 
1,  8,  9,  10.)  The  riUa  likewise  contained  a  little 
atrium  (atriolom,  Ib.\.  10,  ad  QutnL  Fr.  iii.  1 ),  a 
small  portico  with  ezedria  {ad  Fam.  riL  23),  a 
bath  (/6.  xir.  20),  a  ooTend  promenade  ("tacta  am- 
bulatinncnla,"  adAU.  ziiL  29),  and  an  horologium 
{ad  Fam,  xri,  18).  In  the  excaTations  made  in 
the  time  of  Zuzieri,  a  snn-4iial  was  diacorered  here, 
and  placed  in  the  CoUegio  Somtmo.  The  rilla,  like 
tbe  town  and  neighbooilMod,  was  supplied  with 
water  by  tbe  Aqua  Crabra.  {D»  Leg.  Agr.  iii.  31.) 
But  of  all  this  magnificence  scarce  a  Tcatige  le- 
maina,  nnleas  we  may  regard  as  such  the  ruins  now 
called  &iiob  di  Cictrime,  cloae  to  tbe  ancient  walla. 
Tbeae  oonaiatof  a  long  corridor  with  eight  chamben, 
forming  apparently  the  gnnnd  floor  of  an  upper 
boildlng,  and  if  they  belonged  to  the  rilla  tbey  were 
piubably  gianaries,  la  then  is  not  tbe  leeat  trao*  of 
decoration. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  remains  at 
Fnaeati.  Stnbo  (t.  p.  239)  indicatee  when  we 
must  look  for  Tusculum,  when  he  deecribes  it  as 
aitaated  on  the  high  ridge  connected  with  Honnt 
Albanna,  and  earring  to  form  with  it  the  deep  valley 
which  itntehe*  oat  towarda  Hoant  Algidoa.  This 
ridga  was  known  by  tha  name  of  the  Ttiacalam 
Cdlea,  We  have  already  seen  that  Tuacnlom  was 
composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  tb*  town  itself  and 
tb*  aixor  dtadei,  which  waa  isohtad  from  it,  and 
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seated  on  a  higher  point;  iDclenlri,iifaii,<ht 
when  tha  Aeqai  bad  poaaeeaien  of  it,  is  hfai 
narrated,  tbey  coald  deaoy  tbe  Benan  bbj  dt' 
filing  oat  of  the  gate*  of  RomeL  (Di<ain.  i.  &) 
It  waa  indaed  on  the  vciy  mtt.  or  pjnsadt  if  i* 
ridge,  a  point  isolated  I^  cli&  of  gnat  Amia, 
and  approachable  only  by  a  very  attep  aBeot.  it 
carding  to  Sir  W.  Gell  {Topcgr.  4t.f.a))'t» 
2079  French  feet  above  tbe  levd  of  the  m.  Bat 
a  few  traeee  of  tbe  wall*  of  tbe  citadel  nBaiii,  ha 
which,  and  from  the  shape  of  tbe  rock  oB  vUdnii 
town  atood,  we  may  see  that  it  finaed  la  impk 
oblong,  abont  2700  feet  in  daxacSawa.  Tin 
most  have  been  a  gate  towarda  tbe  ton,  wim  it 
aaoent  is  leaa  steep;  and  there  an  aln  ratita  ^ 
another  gate  on  the  £.  aide,  tmraida  Xa  M'in 
and  of  a  nod  which  ran  into  tbe  Via  Latim.  Cw 
the  nek  an  eavea,  whieb  pntebly  lemd  b 
aapalehtiL  Th*  cil7  lay  hamediately  aia  tii 
an,  €B  the  W.  side.  Ita  fenn  waa  s  nam*  to 
appnaofaing  to  a  triangle,  about  3000  hat  in  IofL 
and  varying  in  bradth  ban  aboat  1000  n 
600  feat  Thna  it  ia  ropneented  of  a  triupilv 
shape  on  the  coina  of  the  gens  Suljadi.  Sc< 
voatigaa  of  the  walls  remain,  eapedallj  oa  tk  !>^ 
and  R.  aidea.  Of  thee*  tha  *ncient  futi  wot  i 
bug*  qoadiilatanl  piinMof  local  tnfe.wanrfit'' 
being  4  to  5  feet  long.  They  an  rapainl  ii  !<»■ 
with  opoa  inoertom,  of  the  age  ef  Sgli,  n! '^''^ 
opaa  reticnlatnm  Indnding  tbe  an,  Toaila 
was  abont  1|  mile  in  eircnmference.  Betm  i> 
town  and  the  citadel  ia  a  large  qnadrilateiil  pKia. 
86  feet  long  by  67}  broad,  dirided  am  tin 
oonpartments,  probably  intended  to  nfat  ii> 
rain  water,  and  to  acrv*  aa  a  pohiie  miac- 
place.  Oiieof  the  thaatrea  Uesimincdiitel;!:^ 
thi*  cistern,  and  is  nH>re  perfect  than  mj  ii  t> 
ricinily  of  Home.  Tbe  icema,  indeed  is  Ji^^ 
itroyed  and  covered  with  earth;  but  tbe  bodiar 
raws  of  seats  in  the  eoneo,  of  which  thm  in  st 
are  still  nearly  entire,  as  well  as  tht  stqs<*  * 
them  for  the  purpose  of  canmodioos  desoot  An 
are  three  flights  of  these  steps,  which  coatoqiB'-T 
divide  the  eoeea  into  four  ccmpattiHiiU, « '*>' 
Tbe  apectaton  bead  the  W.,  and  thus  njoni  ik 
magnificent  prospect  over  the  Alhen  nlln  lad  w 
plaina  of  Latiam,  with  Borne  and  tbe  sa  i> '' 
distance.  Abeken  (ATAteJ-Ztaba,  p.  SOO). ««'« 
this  theatre  to  belong  to  tbe  early  times  "l^^ 
pire.  Sir  W.  Gell,  on  the  other  hand,  pnemiH' 
to  be  earlier.  {Topogr.  of  Some,  p.  *«■)  ^ 
this  edifice  were  disoorered  in  1818,  b;  Ixr. 
Buonaparte,  the  baantiful  branie  stalne  of  if^ 
and  thoee  uf  tbe  two  Bntiliae.  TbehttiRo*' 
tbe  Vatican,  in  the  conidor  of  the  if«"»  <** 
mmtL  At  the  back  of  this  stnccora  in  »<x" 
of  another  theatre,  or  odeom;  and  at  its  iidt  <" 
panllel  walls,  which  bounded  the  atneHo»te» 
tbe  citadel.  On  the  W.  of  the  theatn  ii  u  >°°^ 
road  in  good  preservation,  leading  to  ooe  rftlep^ 
of  tbe  city,  where  it  is  joined  by  uotiw  ■•- 
Cloae  to  the  walla  near  tbe  piscina  it  u  "^ 
ciatem,  and  at  its  idde  a  anutll  fbontain  vitk  •>  »- 
scription;  a  little  forther  is  a  Boom  mile>*^ 
recording  the  distance  of  15  milea.  BesidatW 
objects,  there  an  also  raoiainaof  a  colonlaii*''* 
of  an  amphitheatre,  bat  the  latter  is  null  •»** 
of  high  antiquity.  Many  ft"*"""  "^^l*^ 
of  an  eztrerndy  ancient  stylo  an  atieeed  si*"" 
Within  the  walls  of  the  town,  in  what  aff^ 
have  been  the  principal  stnet,  aennl  'mV" 
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(till  nmain,  the  chief  of  which  is  one  on  a  kind  of 
pedestal,  reootdinK  that  the  object  to  which  it  be- 
longed was  sacred  to  Japiter  and  Liberty.  Other 
inscriptions  foand  at  Tnsculum  are  preserred  in  the 
ViUa  RufiaeBa.  One  of  them  relates  to  M.  Fulrios 
Mobilior,  the  oonqneior  of  Aetolia;  another  to  the 
poet  Diphilos,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  letters  to 
Atticns  (ii.  19). 

Near  the  hermitage  at  CamaUoK  was  discovered 
in  1667  a  very  ancient  tomb  of  the  Fmii,  as  recorded 
by  Falconieri,  in  his  Itucrr.  AMetieae,  p.  143,  seq. 
It  was  cut  in  the  rock,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
sarcoplisjrns,  about  5  feet  long,  with  a  pediment- 
shaped  cover.  Round  it  were  twelve  nms  placed  in 
hculi,  or  ca£Sns.  The  inscriptions  on  these  urns 
were  in  so  ancient  a  character  that  it  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic  The 
form  of  the  F  resembled  that  in  the  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions of  the  Scipios,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ^. 
The  diphthong  OV  was  used  for  V,  and  P  for  F. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  urns  related  to  the  Fuiii, 
that  on  the  sarcophagus  to  Lnc  Turpilios.  There 
were  slso  fragments  of  fictile  vaaea,  commonly  called 
Etmscan,  and  of  an  elegant  cornice  of  terra  ootta, 
painted  with  various  colours.  (Nibby,  Lmtorni, 
iij.  p.  360.) 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  ager  Tnaealanos, 
though  now  but  scantily  snpplied  with  water,  fnr- 
merly  contributed  to  furnish  Rome  with  that  element 
by  means  of  the  Aqua  Tepula  and  Aqua  Virgo. 
(Front.  Aq.  8,  neq.) 

Sespecting  Tusculnm  the  reader  may  consult 
Caninu,  Detcrieume  ddC  antico  Tmailo;  Nibby, 
IHntorm  di  Roma,  vol  iii. ;  Geli,  Topogra^^  of 
Jiovu  <md  til  Vkinitj/,  ed.  Bnnbaiy;  Abeken,  MU- 
tel-ltalien  ;  Compagnoni,  Mem.  iitonche  dtlV  antico 
Ttucuh.  On  Cicero's  villa,  Cardoni,  De  TuieuL  M. 
T.  Ciceronu  ;  Zuzzeri,  Sojpra  d  una  antioa  Villa 
tcopertand   Dorm  dd  Tmeulo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

'i  (JSCUM  MAB£.     [Ttbbrksum  Mare.] 
TUTA'TIO,  a  place  in  Noiicnm  of  uncertain 
site  (/(.  Ant  p.  277 ;  Tab.  Petit.,  where  it  is  called 
Tutastio.)  [L.  S.] 

TU'THOA  (TouWo),  a  river  of  western  Arcadia, 
flowing  into  the  Ladon,  on  the  confines  of  Thelpnsa 
and  Hei'aea.  It  is  now  called  Laagddhia,  and  joins 
the  Ladon  opposite  to  the  small  village  of  Reaiti. 
(Pans.  viii.  25.  §  12  ;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, 
Pelopoimetiaea,  p.  223.) 

TU'TIA,  a  small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borne,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  and  SlUus  Italicua, 
who  inform  na  that  Hannibal  encamped  on  its 
banks,  when  he  was  commencing  his  retreat  from 
before  the  walls  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  SiL  Ital. 
ziii.  5.)  Livy  places  it  6  miles  from  the  city,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  waa  on  the  Salarian  Way,  by 
which  Hannibal  sobsequeutly  commenced  his  retreat : 
in  this  case  it  may  probably  be  the  stream  now 
called  the  Ftunte  di  Conca,  which  crosses  that  road 
between  6  and  7  miles  from  Borne,  and  has  been 
snppoeed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  to  be  the  Allia. 
[AixiA.]  Silius  Italicus  expressly  tells  us  that  it 
was  a  very  small  stream,  and  little  known  to  fame. 
The  name  is  written  Tuiia  in  many  editions  of  that 
poet,  but  it  appears  that  the  best  MbS.  both  of 
Silins  and  of  Livy  have  the  form  Tutia.  [£.  H.  B.] 
TU'TIA  (Tovrrio,  Plut  Strt  19),  a  place  in  the 
territoTj  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconenns 
not  far  from  Sucre,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
Pompey  and  Sertoriua  (Plut.  /.  c. ;  Floms,  iii.  22.) 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  modem  Tom.    But  perhaps 
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the  conjecture  of  TJkert  (ii.  pt  L  p.  413)  is  correct 
that  in  both  these  passages  we  shonld  read 
Tnria.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUnCUM.     [Eqtos  Timcus.] 

TOTZIS  (It.  Anton,  p.  162),  a  small  fortified 
town  in  Aethiopia,  situated  12  miles  N.  of  Ta- 
chompso,  npon  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  The 
mine  of  Tntzia  are  supposed  to  be  near,  and  NW.  of 
the  present  village  of  Gyrieh.  (Belzoni,  Travelg, 
voLLp.112.)  [W.  B.D.] 

TY'ANA  (rit  Tiara:  EA.  Tvavtis  or  TvaylTV), 
also  called  Tfayana  or  Thiana,  and  originally  Thoana, 
fromThoas,  a  Thracian  king,  whowas  believed  to  have 
pursued  Orestes  and  Pylades  thus  ftr,  and  to  have 
founded  the  town  ( Arrian, Per^l P.£.p.6;  Steph. 
B.  a.  v.).  Beport  said  that  it  was  bnilt,  like  Zela  m 
Pontus,  on  a  causeway  of  Semiramis;  but  it  is  certain 
thatitwassitnated  in  Gappadociaat  the  footofMount 
Taurus,  near  the  Cilician  gates,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
bntary  of  the  Lamns  (Strab.  xii.  p.  537,  xiii.  p.  587.) 
It  stood  on  tlie  highroad  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  at  a 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  400 
stadia  (according  to  the  Pent  Table  73  miles)  from 
Mazaca  (Strab.  Lc. ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  18  ;  comp.  Plin. 
vi.  3  ;  It.  Ant.  p.  145).  Its  situation  on  that  road 
and  close  to  so  important  a  pass  must  have  rendered 
Tyana  a  pUwe  of  great  consequence,  both  in  a  com- 
mercial and  a  mihtary  point  of  view.  The  pkun 
aroimd  it,  morsovar,  was  extensive  and  fertile,  and 
the  whole  district  received  from  the  town  of  Tyana 
the  name  of  Tyanitis  (Tvovitii,  Strab.  I.  c).  Front 
its  coins  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  the 
city  became  a  Roman  colony;  afterwards,  having  for 
a  time  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Palmyra,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Aorelian,  in  A.  d.  272  ( Vopisc.  AtmL  22, 
foil),  and  Valens  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital 
of  Cappaducia  Secnnda  (Basil.  Magn.  Epitt.  74,75; 
Hierocl.  p.  700;  Malala,  Ckron.;  Not.  Imp.)  Its 
capture  by  the  Turks  is  related  by  Cedrenus  (p. 
477).  Tyana  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  native 
place  of  the  &mons  impostor  Apollonins,  of  whom 
we  have  a  detsiled  biography  by  Fhiloetratus.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  was  a  temple  of  Zeus 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in  a  marshy  plain. ,  The 
water  of  the  lake  itself  was  cold,  but  a  hot 
well,  sacred  to  Zens,  issued  from  it  (Philostr.  Vit, 
ApoU.  L  4;  Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  6;  Aristot  itftr. 
Aiuo.  163.)  This  well  was  called  Asmabiieon,  and 
from  it  Zeus  himself  waa  snniamed  Asmahaeus. 
These  details  about  the  locality  of  Tyana  have  led 
in  modem  times  to  the  discovery  of  the  trae  site  of 
tlie  ancient  city.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Kara  Binar  marked  the  site  of  Tyana;  for  in 
that  district  many  ruins  exist,  and  its  inhabitants 
still  maintain  that  their  town  once  was  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia.  But  this  place  is  too  far  north  to  be 
identified  with  Tyana;  and  Hamilton  {Raearchea, 
ii.  p.  302,  foil.)  has  shown  meet  satisfactorily,  what 
others  bad  conjectured  before  him,  that  the  true 
site  of  Tyana  is  at  a  place  now  called  Kit  Bieiar, 
south-west  of  Nigdeh,  and  between  this  place  and 
ErekU.  The  rains  of  Tyana  are  considerable, 
bnt  the  most  conspicuous  is  an  aqueduct  of 
granite,  extending  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  There  are  also  massy  f|>unda- 
tions  of  several  large  buildings,  shafts,  pillars,  and 
one  handsome  column  still  standing.  Two  miles 
south  of  these  rains,  the  hot  spring  also  still  bubbles 
forth  in  a  cold  swamp  or  lake.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
61;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  195;   Sestini,  p.  60.)      PL.  S.'J 

TYBLiCAE  (Tu««Uoj,  FloL  vi.  14.  §  11)^  a 
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peopk  <f  Sethis  intnt  Imram,  on  tha  lanki  of  the 
Biu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TYDE.    [TuDt] 

TYLE  (tSxi),  Poljb.  iv.  46),  a  town  of  Thnua, 
«a  the  ooast  of  th«  Eoxine,  where  the  Gaols  esta- 
bliifaed  a  seat  of  gOTemnwnt  (0ivlx«iai').  and  which 
Beichard  identifies  with  Kiliai.  Steph.  B.  Cp.  670) 
calls  it  T^Xit,  and  places  it  oo  the  Haemns.  [J.  B.] 

TTLISSUS,  a  town  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20X  the 
poeitian  of  which  can  onlj  be  oonjectorad.  On  its 
ancient  coins  an  found  on  the  reverse  a  Tonnfr  man 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the  head  cf  an  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  and  in  his  left  a  bow.  These  tjrpes  on 
the  coins  of  Tylissns  led  the  most  distinguished 
nnmismatigt  of  the  hot  centoi;  (Eckhel,  toI.  ii.  p. 
3S1)  to  fix  its  sitastkw  somewhere  between  C^donia 
and  EIttos,  the  bow  being  oommcn  on  the  coins  of 
the  one,  and  the  ibex's  head  on  those  cf  the  other,  of 
these  two  dtiea.  HSck  (JTreta,  ml.  I  p.  433)  and 
Tones  Y.  Kbera  (Psr^plw  CVeiae,  p.  3S4)  adopt 
this  snggestion  of  Eckhel,  and  place  l^Iissns  on  the 
S.  coast  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  i^and  near  the 
modera  Siluio-KaitilL  (Fuhlegr,  TrmeU,  toL  L 
p.  163.)  [E.  &  J.] 

TYLDS  or  TYHUS  (TiKot,  Ptol.  n.  7.  §47; 
Tipot,  Strab.  xn.  p.  766 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  «.),  an 
island  in  the  Persian  gnlf,  oflT  the  ooast  of  Arabia. 
It  has  beoi  alnadj  mentioned  that  according  to 
soma  traditions,  this  island  was  the  niginal  seat  of 
the  Phoenicians,  who  named  the  city  of  Tyre  after 
it  when  thej  had  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterninean.  rPHOEKicxa,  p.  607.]  Pliny  de- 
•cribes  the  island  as  abonnding  in  pearh.  (Plin. 
Ti.  28.  8.  38,  uL  10.  9.  ai,  XTi.  41.  a.  80;  Arrian, 
Anab.  tU.  SO ;  Tbeopbr.  But.  PkmL  ir.  9,  r. 
6)  [T.H.D.] 

TTHANDDS  (Tiitartot :  Etk.  Tv/uvSiirtft),  a 
plaes  in  Pbiygia,  between  Philomelinm  and  Soio- 
polis.  QCotie.  Chcietd.  ppi  S44,  and  247:  in  this 
psasage  tha  reading  MovfirrMv  sMir  is  cormpt; 
HieroeL  p.  673,  where  the  name  is  miswritten 
Tifia^fot.')  It  is  ponble  that  Tymandoa  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dymas  mentiaied  by  Livy  (xxxviil 
IS),  for  which  some  VS&.  ban  Dimes  or  Di- 
niaa.  [L.  &] 

TYHBRES,  a  tribataiy  of  the  Sangarios,  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  (Lir.  xxxriiL  18),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  Pliny 
(vi.  1)  Tembrogios,  which  janed  the  Sangarius,  as 
Livy  says,  on  the  borders  of  Phiygia  and  Gaktia, 
and,  flawing  in  the  plain  of  Dorylaeam,  separated 
Phrygia  Epictetns  from  Pbiygia  Salutaiis.  It  seems 
ahn  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Thyaris  and  Bathys 
mentioned  in  Byasntina  writers.  (Cinnamos,  v.  1.  Pb 
HI  :  Kichter,Wo«/o*rt««,  pi  5S2,  fUl.)     [U  &] 

TYMPHAEA,  TYMPHAEL     [Tymphk.] 

TYMPUE  (Tujfi^),  a  monntain  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  Epnms,  and  Tbeaaaly,  a  part  of  the 
range  of  Pindns,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district 
TtvfhabJl  (Tvit^aU),  and  to  the  people,  the  Ttm- 
PHAEi  (Tn/i^owi,  Steph.  B.  a.  «.).  As  it  is  stated 
thst  the  river  Arschthns  rose  in  Ht  Tymphe,  and 
that  Aegininm  was  a  town  of  the  Tym|diaei  (Strab. 
TiL  pp.  325, 327),  Mu  Tymphe  may  be  identified  with 
the  snmmits  near  Meteovo,  and  the  Tymphaai  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the 
npper  valley  of  the  Prneins  from  UHmvo  or  Kala- 
bdka.  The  name  is  written  in  some  editions  of 
Strabo,  Stymphe  and  Stymph'aei,  and  the  form  Stym- 
pbaea  also  ooenrs  in  Arrian  (L  7) ;  but  the  ortho- 
giapfay  witboot  the  ( is  perhaps  to  be  prefened.   The 
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qnatioo  whether  S^rmphaSs  er  StyjtAa  3i 
same  district  as  Tymphaea  hat  hen  fiKSB  jp- 
where.  [SmiPHAua.]  PEsy  is  one  pa?  v.- 
the  Tymphaei  an  AetdiaB  peopte  Qf.l.».l.i^ 
in  another  a  Uaoedooim  (rr.  IOl  s.  17).  *^  >-- 
phanna  B.  describes  the  inoaaiaiB  as  'nerT?:!. 
and  Strabo  (I.  c.)  the  pei^  as  as  Efin6:  a- 

StejAamu  B.  mentions  a  tova  Tj^rflun.  r.- 
a  probably  the  same  {Jace  taUei  Tnaifn  ;ia. 
wAi)  by  others,  when  PolyspcrcWa.  abe  n  1  :x  • 
of  this  district,  nmrdered  Benata.  the  »r  1 1^ 
ander  the  GreaL  (Lycspb.  79S  ;  Date,  n  :• 
with  Wesaeling's  note  ;  Stepb.  B.  a.  r.  Tpuo. 
(Leake,  Nortiern  Gneee,  nJ.  i.  p.  433,  ni  1 .: 
275,  276.) 

TYMPHKESTOSl    [Pnrors.] 

TY'MDABIS  (TurSoflt.  Smb.:  TwUfa.  h. 
Etk.  TvrSoflnit,  l^ndaritaaoa:  TWartl  i  -- 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sidly,  betnea  Xyiat  {M^ 
and  Agathyma.    It  was  situated  CB  a  bni  ac  .-7 
hiil  standing  oat  as  a  promontory  ists  At  i*^ . 
bay  bounded  by  the  fiaita  ifi  Jf  iiaas  co  U'  L 
and  the  Cafo  Cabai  on  the  W.,  sad  ni  uc^ 
according  to  the  ItineiaiKS  36  miks  6k  Jis^a 
(If.Amt.f.90;  Tab.Pemt)    It  wstsGrs.-.x 
andooeof  the  latest  of  all  the  dtias  ia  Sd^  .: 
ooald  efamn  a  purely  Greek  anpa,  h»K  -" 
finnded  by  the  elder  Dioovrais  ia  s.  c  ^1   '■  ■ 
original  setilere  were  the  ronaBS  of  ila  &s^.^' 
exileB,  who  had  beoi  driven  from  Kaa^aesiJt*:- 
thos,  and  tbe  Pdop<mnBse  by  the  Sfafses  irr 
tha  dose  of  the  Pdopooneaian  War.    Tuec  u  . 
first  been  established  by  Dionysiasst Sena.'-- 
he  repeopled  that  ci^  [Hxaajufa]  ;  hit  ta  t-x 
tans  having  taken  nmbiage  at  tiu^  be  taos-. 
than  to  the  site  cf  lyndaiis,  which  had  pn-.z; 
been  included  in  tha  territoiy  of  AbacasBSL  '■ 
ooknista  themadves  gave  to  their  sew  diyt^ui-- 
of  l^odaris,  fiom  tfa^  native  divintin,  tla  T-.- 
ridae  or  Diosenri,  and  readily  admioisg  fii^  ^E'- 
from  other  qnaitna,  soon  raised  thar  ttbsk  f-.% 
tiontotbennmbercf  SOOOdtisas.  (Diad.i3  r- 
The  new  ci^thns  raaeatonoetakeapiaizif:A. 
derahle  importance.    It  is  next  mratiiTwi  h  i : 
344,  whan  it  was  one  of  tbe  first  dtan  tiKac^-- 
in&voor  of  Timokon  after  his  IsafiagnSnir    - 
xvi.  69.)    At  alatcr  perkdwefiaditBtgcaia' 
eeponsing  tha  cause  of  Biensi,  and  soppotitr  t-' 
dniing  hiB  war  against  the  Usatotiaas,  ■.  c  :.-: 
On  that  oceaaion  he  rested  his  poaitka  ^  ^T' 
daiis  on  the  left,  and  on  TaamnesiDm  «a  at  r?. 
(Died.  zziL  &ec  E.  pi  499.)    bdttd  lir  Ssc 
poeition  cf  Tyndaris  rendered  it  io  a  ancxft  n  ^ 
of  view  as  important  a  post  apoa  the  Tyiria^  • 
Tamtanminm  was  npon  the  SdEaa  Eea,  ai  i^* 
we  find  it  frequently  mentiaied  ia  aabae;^  v.- 
In  the  fliat  Pmiie  War  it  was  at  first  ttfr^ 
npon  Carthage;  and  though  the  alisrBk  aJa-sr-  -' 
the  progress  of  the  Soman  aims,  wh*k  a>=~ 
on  the  point  of  revolting  to  Boms,  thiv  n'  "' 
straioed  by  the  Carthagiinans,  adio  carried  f  u  - 
chief  dtisena  as  hostages.    (Kod.  izEl  p.  •- 
In  B.  R.  257,  a  aea-6^  took  place  <£  1p-^' 
between  that  city  and  the  LiparaisB  ide:^  t 
which  a  Roman  fleet  nnder  C.  AtiSas  ebtaai  <?■ 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  bat  ax^-' 
aiiy  decisive  result.    (Poly.  i.  25 ;  lot-  r^-  •- 
The  Soman  fleet  is  described  on  tbtt  ttaoi  * 
tooching  at  tbe  pcuuMsiUay  of  T^adan,  ^   * 
dty  had  not  yet  fiUlen  into  their  hssja.  lai  '  *>■ 
not  till  after  the  &U  of  PanonDai,  m  s.  c:t>t^ -^ 
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Tyndaria  txpelled  the  Cuthaeininn  fjiarnsan.  and 
Joined  the  Boman  alliance.     (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  505.) 
Vi'e  bear  but  little  of  Tyndaris  wider  the  Roman 
government,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a  iioarishing 
and  considerable  city.     Cicero  calls  it  "  nobilissima 
civitaa "  ( VoT.  iii.  43),  and  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  inhabitants  had  displayed  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
towards  I  he  Romans  npon  many  occasions.     Among 
others  they  supplied  naval  forces  to  the  armament 
of  Scipio  Africanns  the  Tcmsger,  a  service  for  which 
he  requited  them  by  restoring  them  a  statoe  of  Mer- 
cury which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  which  continaed  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration in  the  city,  till  it  was  again  carried  off  by  the 
rapacious  Verres.     (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  39—42,  v.  47.) 
Tyndaiis  was  also  one  of  seventeen  cities  which  liad 
been  selected  by  the  Roman  senate,  apparently  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  to  contribute  to  certain  offerings 
to  the  temple   of  Venus  at  Eryx.     (/A.  v.  47  ; 
ZumpI,  ad  he.  ;  Diod.  iv.  83.)     In  other  respects 
it  had  no  peculiar  privileges,  and  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  with  its  own 
magistrates,  local  senate,  &C.,  bat  was  certainly  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  one  of  the  most  considerable  places 
in  the  island.     It,  however,  suffered  severely  from 
the  exactions  of  Verres  (Cic  Verr.  U.  cc),  and  the 
inhabitants,  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  oppressor, 
publicly  demolished  his  statue  as  soon   as  he  had 
quitted  the  isknd.     (/i.  ii.  66.) 

Tyndans  again  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  war 
between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Octavian  (b.  g.  36). 
It  was  one  of  the  points  occupied  and  fortified  by  the 
former,  when  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the  Sici- 
lian straits,  but  was  talien  by  Agripja  after  his  naval 
victory  at  Myke,  and  became  one  of  his  chief  posts, 
from  which  he  carried  on  offensive  warfare  against 
Pompey.  (Appian,  S.  C.  v.  105, 109,  1 16.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  we  hear  notliing  more  of  Tyndaris 
in  history  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  luving  con- 
tinued to  subsist  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Knipire.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  which,  in  his  time,  still  de- 
sen-ed  the  name  of  cUia ;  and  Pliny  gives  it  the 
title  of  a  Colonia.  It  is  probable  that  it  received  a 
isolony  under  Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  in  an 
inscription  the  titles  of  '*  Colonia  Augusta  Tyndarita- 
norum."  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  2  ;  Orell.  Ituer.  955.)  Pliny  indeed 
mentions  a  great  calamity  which  the  dty  had  sns- 
:ained,  when  (he  tells  us)  Italf  of  it  was  swallowed 
ip  by  the  sea,  probably  fi-oin  an  earthquake  having 
uiused  the  (all  of  part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
:>ut  we  have  no  clue  to  the  date  of  this  event; 
[Plin.  ii.  92.  s.  94.)  The  Itineraries  attest  the  ex- 
stence  of  Tyndaris,  apparently  still  as  a  considerable 
slace,  in  the  fourth  oantuiy.  (/(in.  AnL  ppk  90, 
»3;  Tab.  PeuL) 

The  site  of  Tyndaris  is  now  wholly  deserted,  but 
be  name  is  retained  by  a  church,  which  crowns  the 
nost  elevated  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
bnnerly  stood,  and  is  still  called  the  Madonna  di 
rindaro.  It  is  650  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
arms  a,  conspicuous  landmark  to  sailors.  Consi- 
lerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  also  visible.  It 
ccupied  the  whole  plateau  or  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
he  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced,  at  in- 
ervals,  all  round  the  brow  of  the  clifis,  except  in  one 
«rt,  facing  the  sea,  where  the  cliff  is  now  quite  preci- 
itous.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  here  that  a 
art  of  the  cliff  fell  in,  in  the  manner  recorded  by 
'liny  (ii.  93.  a.  94).    Two  gates  of  the  city  are  also 
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sini  distinctly  to  be  traced.  The  chief  monuments, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant  within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  are:  the  theatre,  of  which  the  remains 
are  in  imperfect  condition,  but  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  was  not  of  huge  size,  and  apparently  of  Roman 
construction,  or  at  least,  like  that  of  Tauromeninm, 
rebuilt  in  Roman  times  upon  the  Greek  foundations; 
a  large  edifice  with  two  handsome  stone  arches,  com- 
monly called  a  Gymnasium,  but  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  very  difficult  to  determine;  several  other  edi- 
fices of  Roman  times,  hot  of  wholly  uncertain  cha- 
racter, a  mosaic  pavement,  and  some  Roman  tombs. 
(Serra  di  Falco,  Antkhiti  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  part 
vi.;  Smyth's  Sicii/,  p.  101 ;  Hoare's  Clauical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  217,  &c)  Numerous  inscriptions,  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  and  architectural  decorations,  as 
well  as  coins,  vases.  Sec  have  also  been  discovered  on 
the  site.  [£.  H  B.] 

TYNDIS  (TfoJif,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  1.6),  a  river  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  which  Sowed  into  the  Sag  of 
BengaL  There  is  great  doubt  which  of  two  riveiSi 
the  Manades  (^Mahaadda)  or  the  Maesolus  (^Goda- 
very\  represents  this  stream.  According  to  Mannert 
it  was  the  southern  branch  of  the  former  river  (v.  I. 
p.  173).  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  is  another  name  for  the  Goddvm/.  [V.]] 

TYNIDRUMENSE  OPP.     [Thuhudhomoic.] 
-  TYNNA  (Tiwa),  a  phice  m  Cataonia  or  ths 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Faustinopolis,   is  mentioned  only  by    Ptolemj 
(V.  7.  §  7).  [L.  S.] 

TYPAEUS.    [Oltmpia.] 

TYPA'NEAE  (Tmraviai,  Polyb.  Staph.  B.;  Ti/m- 
ita)i4ai,  Strab. ;  Tviiiriytia,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Tmr<a'(in)t), 
a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Klis,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
along  with  Hypana,  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the 
Social  War.  It  was  situated  in  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  oonntry,  but  its  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  near  Platiand ;  but  Boblaye  supposes  these  to 
be  tlie  remains  of  Aepy  or  Aepinm  [Arpy],  and 
that  Typaneae  stood  on  the  hill  of  Malaysia.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343  ;  Polyb.  iv.  77—79  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  e  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  18 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  82; 
Boblaye,  SechenAet,  <fe.  p.  133;  Ross,  Reitm  im 
Peloponnet,^.  105  ;  Curtins,  Pdapomtetot,  voL  iL 
p.  89.) 

TYRA'CIA  or  TYRACI'NA  (Tupo*""".  Steph. 
B  :  Eth.  Tyradensis,  Plin.),  a  city  of  Sicily,  of 
which  very  little  is  known.  It  is  noticed  bj 
Stephanus  as  "  a  small  but  tloarishing  city;"  and 
the  Tyracienses  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  ths 
municipal  communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily. 
(Steph.  fi.  <.  v.;  Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  "  Tyracmns,  princeps  civitatis,"  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (I'err.  iii.  S6)  is  a  citizen  of 
Tyracia  or  one  of  Helorus  who  bore  the  proper 
name  of  Tyradnns.  In  either  ease  the  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  city:  bnt  though  ths 
existence  of  this  is  clearly  established,  we  are 
wholly  without  any  clue  to  its  position. 

Several  writers  would  identify  the  TBiaACIA 
(Tpiyaxld)  of  Diodorus  (xii.  29),  which  that  writer 
describes  as  having  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Siculi,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusans  in  B.C.  489,  with  the  Tyracinae  of 
Stephanus  and  Tyracia  of  PUny.  Both  names 
being  otherwise  unknown,  the  readings  are  in  both 
cases  uncertain;  but  Diodorus  seems  to  represent 
Trinacia  as  having  been  totally  destroyed,  which 
would  sofficiently  account  for  its  not  being  again 
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mentioiied  in  hUtory:  and  tbara  u  no  other  rauoD 
for  amaminfr  the  two  phees  to  be  ideoticaL  (Claver. 
SkU.  p.  388;  Holetea  /fot  ad  Step*.  &(.«.; 
We^selinc,  ad  Diod.  Lc)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TTRALLIS  (TupaAAls),  »  place  in  Cappsdgda, 
on  the  aouth-weet  of  Cabaaaoa,  OD  the  lirer  Cydnos. 
(PtoL  T.  7.  §  7.)  [L.  Sl] 

TYRAMBAE  (Tupi^Om,  Ptol.  t.  9.  |  17),  a 

?»pla  of  Ahiatic  Sarinatia,  whcee  chief  citjr  ma 
jnm\»  (TvfxVCi).  A.  §  4,  &&:  Strab.  zi.  pi  494), 
in  the  neighboariioad  i  dw  river  Bhombites  Mi- 
nor. [T.  H.  D.] 

TYKANGITAE  (Tvpeetyt'rtu,  Tuforrrrrai,  or 
TupTfiriu,  Strab.  rii.  p.  889,  &e.;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  25), 
literally,  the  Getaa  of  the  Tyna,  an  itnmignuit 
tribe  of  Europoui  Sannatia  dwelling  E.  of  the  river 
T^iaa,  near  tlie  Harpii  and  Tagri,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  tb*  DWthern  naghboars  of  Lower  Huasia. 
Pliny  (t.  12.  i,  26)  calls  theoi,  with  more  ooneet 
orthography,  Tyragelae,  and  npreaenta  them  as 
dwelling  on  a  large  island  in  the  Tyras.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TYRANNOBOAS  (Tupanogdas),  an  emporium 
OD  the  western  ooaat  of  Bengal  between  Handagars 
■od  Byxaotinm,  noticed  by  the  aothor  of  the  Peri- 
pins  (p.  30.)  It  oannot  now  be  identified  with  any 
place.  [V.] 

TYBAS  (<  Tipat,  Stnb.  ii.  p.  107),  ooa  of  the 
principal  rirer*  of  European  Sarmatia.  According 
to  Herodotna  (iv.  SI)  it  nae  in  a  huge  lake,  whilst 
Ptolemy  (iil.  5.  §  17, 8.  §  1,  &0.)  place*  its  aonms 
in  Hoant  Caipates,  and  Strabo  (2.  e.)  says  that  they 
are  nnknmm.  The  aoconnt  of  Herodotus,  however, 
is  ooTKCt,  as  it  rises  in  a  Uke  in  Gallida.  (Goorgii, 
AUt-Oecifr.  p.  269.)  It  ran  in  an  eastariy  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  Ister,  and  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.  It  fell  into 
the  Pootns  Enzinos  to  the  NE  of  the  month  of  the 
Ister;  the  distance  between  them  being,  according 
to  Stnbo,  900  stadia  (Stiab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.),  and, 
according  to  Pliny  (ir.  12.  s.  26),  130  miles  (firom 
the  Peendostoma).  Scymnns  (/V.  51)  describes  it 
as  of  easy  navigation,  and  abonnding  in  fish.  Ovid 
(er  Pout  iv.  10.  50)  speaks  of  its  rapid  conna.  At 
a  later  periiid  it  obtained  the  name  of  Dsnastrts  or 
Danastos  ( Amm.  Hare.  zsxL  S.  §  3 ;  Jomaod.  Get 
S;  Cmat.  Porphyr.  ek  Adm.  Imp.  6),  whence  its 
modem  name  of  Dninter  QN^aister),  thongh  the 
Tnrk*  still  call  it  TmraL  (Cf.  Herod,  iv.  1 1 ,  47, 82 ; 
iicylax,  p.  29;  Suab.  i.  p.  14;  Mek.  ii.  1,  &c;  also 
Schaffiuik,  Slav.  AUtrtk.  i.  p.  SOS.)  The  fbnn 
Tupit  is  sometimes  found.  (Steph.  B.  p.  671; 
Suid.  i.  V.  XcMoi  and  UixrtiSAnos.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

TYiUS  (yip",  PtoL  iu.  10.  §  I6X  a  town  of 
European  Sarmatia,  sitnated  at  the  mouth  of  Uie 
river  just  described.  (Herod,  iv.  SI;  Uela,  ii.  I.) 
It  was  originally  a  Milesian  colony  (Scymn.  Fr.  S.t ; 
Anon.  Peript.  P.  Ewe.  f.  9);  althongh  Ammianus 
Marcallinns  (zziL  8.  §  41),  apparently  from  the 
aimiUrity  of  the  nsme,  which  he  writes  "  Tyros," 
ascribes  its  finndation  to  the  Phoenicians  from  Tyre. 
PUny  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  cf.  Staph.  B.  p.  671)  identifies 
it  with  aa  dder  town  named  Ophinsa  ("  gelidis  pd- 
leoa  Ophioaa  vsnenis,"  VaL  Fhicc  ri.  84).  Ptolemy, 
however  (I.  c),  makes  them  two  different  towns ;  and 
places  Ophiusa  somewhat  more  K,  and  towards  the 
intatior.  Seylaz  knows  only  Ophinsa,  whilst  the 
later  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  only  Tyras. 
(CC  Neumann,  Die  HeOenen  m  SkyOnadandt, 
p.  357,  seq.)  It  probably  lay  on  the  aite  of  the 
present  AekermatM.  (Clarke,  Travdt,  ii.  p.  124; 
kohl,  SeUea  in  Sudnaslaitd,  U  167.)     [T.  H.  O.j 
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TTBIAEUlf  Cttftdar:  EA.Jjaatilims 
of  Lyeaonia,  wfaicii  acoordntg  to  Soafkoi  t.bi. 
L  a.  §  24)  was  20  paiasaags  «eat  tf  Iter  m 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  SS3)  «  At  s!r 
finotier  of  Phrygia,  and  jrMtij  on  tk  ni  <-r 
Spuada  to  Laodioeia,  and  liKam  lh  kz  r 
PhDomeHum.  Kear  tins  toimCjrai  AeT'C- 
rsviewed  his  foRea  when  be  mirc^  ku^.: 
brother.  (Comp.  Plin.  t.  25;  HkncLpiCi: - 
Come.  Ckaltxd.  p.  40I,  when  the  ssae  a  r^ 
TupHtw.')  It  b  possible  that  Tyrimnn  ep  x  . 
aame  town  as  the  Totarioi  or  T^ndiog  ef  h^ 
(t.  4.  §  10),  the  TynaoD  b  the  Tac  ucr. 
(p.  669),  and  the  Tyganien  <f  AlaiOaga.r 
7,13).  ItssitB  aesna  tobemaiknlWtkD*-: 
Ilgim  or  T^lnm.  (Hamiltoo,  Saarda.i.il' 
Kiepert  in  Franz.  Famf  Itudrifi*.  p.3L)  3-' 

TYKICTACA  (T»p«ct^  or  Tm^rm-hL 
6.  §  4),  a  town  in  the  Cbenooeas  Tinx  . 
Anun.  Per^   P.  Etac  p.  4.,  wboe  i  iin. . 
TupioTtfinf.)     Dabois  de  Meutpnieai  iis=»  ' 
with  some  ruins  foonl  on  lake  Tbmiai.  {'  t 
automr  du  Cauaue,  t.  p.  247.)         [I.Et 

TYBISSA  (T^xirora,  PtoJ.  BL  IS.  §  Vi.i- 
Tyrissasos,  Plin.  iv.  I  a  a.  17),  alaa  d  Eac^ 
in  Macedonia,  placed  by  Ploioiiy  so:  a  i> 
rcpna. 

TYBITAK  (TvprroL.  BavL  iv.  5^  ir- 
Gre^  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tjm,  ^<>' 
UUesians  who  built  tin  tonQ  <f  that  Bsae.  [1 3.' 

TYKBHETOA,  TTBEBETO.    [Emei 

TYSBHEISTDM  MABE  (vi  TV#f^  '■'■ 
7B>),  was  the  name  given  in  aados  tas  :  '-' 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  lejds  ^  ' 
coast  of  Italy.  It  ia  evident  £reai  tbs  na-  >■ 
that  it  was  ori^nally  employed  by  tie  Gnu  *- 
univeniaUy  called  the  people  of  Einm  Irrsc—- 
and  was  merely  adoptad  £ran  tiaem  t;  il*  ic^ 
The  hater  people  indeed  ficfneiitly  sm  '.k  "^ 
Tdbcok  Makb  (LiT.  t.  S3;  UA.  n.  4.  §  >- 
still  more  oAcn  desgnatad  the  an  <b  n>  - 
Italy  simply  as  "  the  lower  aea,*  tUaz  bfs  '■ 
just  aa  they  termed  the  Adiiatie  *-  the  a^ ;°- 
or  Maxi  SuPKBiiH.  (MeL  iL  4.  §  I;  f^- 
s.  10;  lav.  L  c)  The  name  of  Tjnkes:  i ' 
was  indeed  in  iU  probability  never  ia  v  >^  - 
the  Bomans,  otherwisB  than  aa  a  mcR  ^•C°^' 
term ;  but  with  the  Greeks  it  was  csaB-'  '■ 
iiafaitnal  designation  of  that  pattisB  d  ^  ^-' 
temnaan  which  extended  fern  the  ooid  dU^ 
to  the  N.  coaat  cf  Sieii^,  and  fim  th>  nc^ 
of  Italy  to  the  ialanda  of  Sardima  and  Coo  ■. 
the  W.  (Polyb.  L  10,  14,  Sec;  Strah.  iL  f  I.:^ 
p.  311,  &C. ;  Dionya.  Par.  83 ;  Scjl  §§  Ii  ' 
Agathem.  h.  14.)  The  peiod  at  wUct  it  ^-^ 
into  oae  ia  uncertain;  it  is  not  finad  a  Es^' 
or  Thocydides,  and  Si^bz  is  the  eaitet  shr  ■ 
eztant  I7  whom  the  name  is  — — t'-— '  [i-  B--. 

TYBRHINE.     [Ogtbb.] 

TYRSUSl    [Ththsos.] 

TYEUS  (Tipot,  Herod,  u.  U,  Sx. :  H '^^ 
Tyrius),  the  most  celebrated  aad  iwo'.B  -: 
of  Phoenida.      By  the   bcMfites   ii  n>  ^ 
Tsor  (JoA.  zix.  29,  &c),  which  b»e9  •  ^- 
but  by  the  Tyriaas  thundves  Scr  «  Sc  :.• 
odoreL  iii  £tek.  xxn.%  which  appelkaa  i: '-  ' 
taina.     For  the  initial  letter  (  was  ssifCS^  ' 
the  Uteeka,  and  iiom  them  adopted  ij  tte  tns 
but  the  latter  also  used  the  fins  Sa*  *  -^ 
said  to  be  derived  fnm  the  Fbat^ac  tt^  '■ 
the  purple  fish  ;  vbenoe  also  the  ad^tcoR  x-i- 
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lint.  Trve.  2,  6,  58;  Virg.  fleorg  ii.  506; 
iHi  Gell.  ziv.  6,  &c)  The  former  of  thcHC 
ies  is  the  prefienibli:  one.  (Shaw,  Travel; 
y  The  qnestjan  of  the  origin  of  Tyre  has 
!»dj  diacmned,  its  comnierce,  manu&ctnree 
■iea  described,  and  the  principal  erents  of 
ry  narrated  at  nome  length  [Phoenicia, 
«<].],  and  this  article  will  therefore  be  more 
r\y  derated  to  the  topography,  and  to  what 
a&l  led  the  material  history,  of  the  city. 
>  (zvi.  pi  756)  places  Tyre  at  a  distance  of 
ia,  from  Sidon,  which  pretty  nearly  agrees 
^  distance  of  24  miles  assigned  by  the  Am. 
149}  mdtiM  Tab.  Peulmg.  It  was  built 
n  an  island  and  partly  on  the  mainland. 
ig  to  Pliny  (t.  19.  s.  17)  the  island  was 
a,  or  2  J  miles,  in  circnmference,  and  was 
Y  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  deep 
.f^tlis  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  In, his  time, 
,  as  well  as  long  previoosly  (cf.  Strab.  I.  c), 
onnected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmns 
by  tbe  mole  or  causeway  cnnstmcted  by 
er  when  he  was  besieging  Tyre,  and  by 
ent  mocnmalations  of  .sand.  Some  authorities 
e  channel  to  have  beeti  only  3  stadia  (Scylax, 
or  4  stadia  broad  (Diodor.  Sic.  xrii.  60  j 
.  2);  and  Arrian  (^Anab.  ii.  18)  describes  it 
iuw  near  the  continent  and  only  6  fathoms 
I  at  its  deepest  part  near  the  island.  Tbe 
n  of  the  isthmus  most  have  been  consider- 
tlie  oonne  of  ages.  William'  of  Tyre  de- 
it  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  a  bow-shot 
xiii.  4);  the  Pire  Soger  makes  it  only  50 
Terre  SaaOe,  p.  41);  but  at  pre.-«nt  it  is 
of  a  mile  broad  at  its  narrowest  part,  near 
nd. 

part  of  the  city  which  lay  on  the  mainland 
led  Palae-T^ms,  or  Old  Tyre;  an  appellation 
lich  we  necessarily  infer  that  it  existed  pre- 
to  tbe  city  on  the  hlnnd ;  and  this  inference 
rmeJ  by  Kzekiers  prophetical  description  of 
re  of  Tyre  by  Nebnchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba- 
the particulars  of  which  are  not  suitable 
iland  city.  Flslae-Tynis  extended  along  tbe 
ram  the  river  LeoDte*  on  the  N.,  to  the  foun- 
'  Sa»-el-Am  oo  the  S.,  a  space  of  7  miles; 
however,  must  have  included  the  suburbs. 
Stisbo  says  (xri.  pi  758)  that  Palae-Tyrus 
)  stadia,  or  9^  miles,  distant  from  Tyre,  he 
)ably  considering  the  southeni  extremity  of 
rmer.  Pliny  (t  e.)  assigns  a  circumference 
nilcB  to  tbe  two  cities.  Tbe  plain  in  which 
Tyrns  wis  situated  was  one  of  the  broadest 
mst  fertile  in  Phoenicia.  The  fountain  above 
aed  affufded  a  constant  supply  of  pure  spring 
which  was  received  into  an  octagon  reservoir, 
t  io  AnmfttT  and  18  ftet  deep.  Into  this  re- 
:  the  water  gushes  to  witUn  3  feet  of  the  top. 
idrell,  Jowmtf,  f.  67.)  Hence  it  was  distri- 
througb  the  town  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
ice  of  which  has  now  disappeared  (Robinson, 
L  iii.  p.  684.)  The  unusual  C(»itrast  between 
istle  of  a  great  seapoit  and  the  more  tranquil 
ions  tS  rural  life  in  the  fertile  fields  wluch 
uided  the  town,  presented  a  striking  scene 
1  is  described  with  much  felicity  in  the  DuHty- 
of  Monnns  (40,  327,  sqq.). 
e  island  on  which  the  new  city  was  bnilt  is  the 
4  rock  of  a  belt  that  runs  along  this  part 
!  coast.  We  bav«  no  means  of  determining  the 
I  of  the  island  city;  bnt  it  must  of  coarse  have 
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arisen  in  the  period  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Alexander  the  Great  The  alterations  which  the 
coast  has  undergone  at  this  part  render  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  original  size  of  the  island.  Muun- 
drell  (p.  66)  estimated  it  at  only  40  acres;  but  he 
was  guided  solely  by  his  eye.  The  city  was  sur' . 
rounded  with  a  wall,  the  height  of  which,  where  it 
faced  the  mainland,  was  ISO  feet.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iL  18.)  The  foundations  of  this  wall,  which  must 
have  marked  the  limits  of  the  ishind  as  well  as  of 
the  city,  may  still  be  discerned,  but  have  not  been 
accurately  traced.  The  measurement  of  Pliny  before 
cited  must  doubtless  include  the  subsequent  accre- 
tions, both  natural  and  artificial.  The  smallness  of 
the  area  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  great 
height  of  the  houses  of  Tyre,  which  were  not  built 
after  the  eastern  fashion,  but  story  upon  story, 
like  those  of  Aradus,  another  Phoenician  island,  city 
(Mela,  ii.  7),  or  like  the  insube  of  Rome.  (Strab. 
L  c.)  Thus  a  much  larger  population  might  be  ac- 
commodated than  the  area  (eems  to  promise.  Ber- 
tou,  calculating  from  the  latter  alone,  estimates  the 
inhabitants  of  insular  Tyre  at  between  22,000  and 
23,000.  (JTopogr.  de  Tyr,  p.  17.)  But  the  ac- 
counts of  the  capture  of  T^re  by  Alexander,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  show  a  population  of  at  least 
double  that  number;  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that,  from  the  maritime  puisuits  of  the  Tynans,  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  have  been  constantly 
at  sea.  Moreover,  put  of  the  western  side  of 
the  island  is  now  submerged,  to  the  extent  of  mors 
than  a  mile;  and  that  this  was  once  occupied  by 
the  city  is  shown  by  the  bases  of  columns  which 
may  still  be  discerned.  These  remains  were  much 
more  considerable  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  12th  centniy,  who 
mentions  that  toweis,  markets,  stre^,  and  halls 
might  be  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (p.  62, 
ed.  Asher). 

Insular  Tyre  was  much  improved  by  king  Hiram, 
who  in  this  respect  was  the  Augustus  of  the  city. 
He  added  to  it  one  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  N.,  by 
filling  up  the  intervening  space.  This  island,  the 
outline  of  which  can  no  longer  be  traced,  previously 
contained  a  temple  of  Bnal,  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
way  of  speaking,  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  (Joseph. 
c.  Apim,  L  17.)  It  was  by  the  space  thns  gamed, 
as  well  OS  by  substructions  on  tbe  eastern  siJI  of 
the  island,  that  Hiram  was  enabled  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  Tyre,  and  to  form  an  extensive  public  place, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Euiychorus.  The  artificial 
ground  which  Hiram  formed  for  this  purpose  may 
still  be  traced  by  the  loose  rubbish  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  frequent  earthquakes  with  which  Tyre 
has  been  visited  (Sen.  Q.  N.  ii.  26)  have  rendered 
it  difficult  to  trace  its  ancient  confignmtion ;  and 
alterations  have  been  observed  even  since  the  recent 
one  of  1837  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  353,  &c.). 

The  powerful  navies  of  Tyre  were  received  and 
sheltered  in  two  roadsteads  and  two  harbours,  one 
on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  tbe  island. 
The  northern,  <x  Sidonian  roadstead,  so  called  be- 
cause it  looked  towards  Sidon  (Arrian,  ii.  20),  was 
protected  by  the  chain  of  small  islands  already  men- 
tioned. The  harbour  which  adjoined  it  was  formed 
by  a  natural  inlet  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  isUnd.  On 
the  Nt  from  which  quarter  alone  it  was  exposed  to 
the  wind,  it  was  rendered  secure  by  two  sea-walls 
ninning  janillel  to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  100 
feet  apart,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  Portions 
of  these  waUs  may  still  be  traced.    The  ea.slem  side 
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of  Iks  haiaar  wm  aolaMd  by  tm  Mga  of  foek, 
with  tht  ■MMluo*  of  wmlli,  bani^  a  fiiMgi  be- 
tsMO  than  >baat  140  <Mt  widi,  whioh  fonnad  tb* 
mouth  of  tbo  barimir.  In  oaoo  of  nctd  UiU  •ntnuioo 
ooald  bo  elaoal  witb  s  boon  or  ehiiii.  At  {noont 
thk  bariMur  ii  almoit  chokad  with  Mod,  aad  oolf  a 


TTBDBL 

■mil  horin,  of  ihoat  40  jaid*  in  Smin,  a>  b 
tnnd  (tshaw,  TraveU,  ml.  il  ]k  SO)j  tat  u  lb 
original  atata  it  was  about  300  pii4i  loig,  ud  in 
830  to  240  yanls  wida.  Put  if  <ke  Datolm 
of  Ar,  or  £iiiir,  ia  fault  onr  im  loatkn  (ini^ 
and  only  iiaoiili  of  t  rgrihaUowdmigiitcuas 


K 

C. 

D. 

B. 
FF. 
OO. 

a 
u. 
l,i 


n.Ax  or 
(Fnm  Keniick'i 
ITotthara  harboor. 
SappOMil  Unit  of  ladaot  harboor 
Traet  of  looM  moiI. 
floaihflm.  or  Bftyptlan,  harhoar, 
Soatbam,  or  Rmtian.  roadjtead. 
lathmuf  fonnad  oj  Alexmndar*!  mola* 
Dapraaaloo  In  tha  land. 
Northam,  or  aidooiaa,  roaditaad. 
Fortioni  of  Inaar  aaa-wall,  Tbiblo  abOT*  watir. 
Ancient  canal. 

Btttranoe  of  oortham  bubonr. 
Original  Ibis  of  aaa-wall. 
Outer  wall,  now  below  water. 
Line  of  rocka,  bordered  on  tha  B.  bjr  a  wall, 

not  of  andeot  eonatnietioB. 
Ladgo  af  foeha  pniaellnc  DO  (Mt  Into  tha  aaa. 


TTHK. 

"  Phoenicia.") 

6.  Colnnna  united  to  tlw  inriL. 

T,  Rock,  below  .t  fret  ofrulibiik.      ^  ^ 

8.  Lrdgeor  neka extending «IW<** 
tea.  ^_ 

9.  Ramaina  of  a  wall,  with  Ireiu  Ibr  m^ 
10.  Muoarj, abowlnii  the entimctrfSf"^ 

11,11,11,11.  Wan>  of  the  Cothoo  or  hartaar,  ilM  > 
f^t  broad, 
la,  1*.  PortkHU  of  wall  oraituroed  b  tlic  ka«<c 
IS.  Rocky  i>ieta.  ^__ 

14.  8iipinHdaulnaiteedrfcaarlnit<aV 

15.  Comnuncement  of  the  bthwa,  <«<« 
■eieral  nrda  of  ihe  harbour  «il1- 

16.  Angle  of  die  ancleot  wall  of  dnao'^ 
wd  prabnbia  Ualt  of  Uh  idaxl  ■  >■  ^ 


Tha  aouthera  roadstead  was  called  the  EKT'ptlan, 
fiam  it*  Ijins  towards  that  connlry,  and  is  described 
bj  fStiabo  (JL  e.)  as  nnenclosed.  If,  however,  the 
HBsaarehos  of  Bertoo  may  be  relied  upon  (Topogr.  de 
Tf/r,  pt  14),  a  stnpendoos  sea-wall,  or  bnalwitcr, 
33  fiiet  thiok,  and  mnnin);  strugbt  in  a  SW.  direo- 
tioD,  for  a  distance  of  S  miles,  may  still  bo  traced. 
The  wall  is  said  to  be  covered  with  2  or  3  fiithoma 
of  water,  whilst  within  it  the  depth  is  from  6  to  8 
fathoms.  Bertoa  admits,  however,  that  this  wall 
has  never  been  earefallj  examined;  and  if  it  had 
•xistad  in  ancient  times,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  80  stupendous  a  work  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  whole  southern  part 


of  Uie  island  was  oeenpied  by  a  ootfaa,  <r  AA  » 
parated  from  the  roadstead  by  a  wall,  tbe  "^ 
of  which  are  still  visiUb  This  bsibw,  Eb  »• 
northern  one,  could  be  dosed  with  a  hm:  <^ 
Chariton  (vii.  2.  p.  126,  Reiska)  takes  ii«iaa« 
compare  the  security  of  Tyi«  to  that  of  a  l***  . 
bolted  doors.  At  present,  however,  that " J*^ 
to  serve  for  a  harbour,  and'  even  tb«  n"*"!/ 
not  secure  in  all  winds.  (Shaw,  ii.  p.  *^ 
northern  and  sontbem  batboon  wvra  cooif™  '■■ 
frether  by  means  of  a  canal,  so  that  Up  J'L 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  canal  sitf  ^  ^ 
traced  bv  the  loose  sand  with  which  it  it  B^.  . 
We  have  already  adverted  to  tbe  tieps  a»^ 
by  Tyre  at  the  hands  of  Shalmanwer,  Netada^ 
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cander,  and  Antigonns.  [Phoekicia,  pp. 
13].  That  by  Alexander  «u  so  remark- 
i  had  ao  mnofa  infloenoe  on  the  topography 
that  wa  reaerred  Ihe  details  rf  it  for  this 
s  ttw/  may  be  collected  from  the  nana- 

Anian  (Anai.  u.  17 — 26),  Diodonis  Si- 
vii.  40— 45),  and  Q.  Cnrtins  (iv.  4—27). 
nilar  sitnatioo  of  Tyre,  the  height  and 
of  its  walla,  and  the  command  which  it 
1  of  the  sea,  aeemed  to  render  it  iniprepiable ; 
:e  the  Tyrians,  when  snmmoned  by  Alexander 
nder,  prepared  for  an  obstinate  lesistanoe. 
y  nwthod  which  ocenired  to  the  mind  of  that 
Mr  of  orercomini;  the  difficoltiea  prasented  to 
s  by  the  site  of  Tyre,  was  to  connect  it  with 
inland  by  means  of  a  mole.  The  materials 
]  a  stmeture  were  at  hand  in  abundance, 
eerted  baiUinjp  of  Falae-Tyma  afforded 
if  stone,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  an  inez- 
b  supply  of  timber.  For  a  certain  distance, 
e,  which  ?ras  200  feet  in  breadth,  proceeded 
and  sneceesfiilly,  thoogh  Alexander's  work- 
re  often  harassed  by  parties  of  Tyrian  troops, 
nded  in  boats,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabs  of 
ian  desert.  Bnt  aa  the  work  approached  the 
:he  difficulties  increased  in  a  progressive  ratia 
ly  was  it  threatened  with  destruction  from 
th  and  force  of  the  enrrent,  often  increased 
mce  by  a  aoatherly  wind,  but  the  workmen 
bo  ezpoeed  to  the  misaiies  of  the  Tyrian 
I  and  bowmen,  aimed  both  from  vessels  and 
le  battlements  of  the  city.  To  gnaid  them- 
:mn  these  attacks,  the  Uaeedonians  erected 
Ity  wooden  towers  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ind  covered  them  with  hides  as  a  protection 
;  fire.  The  loldiers  placed  on  these  towers 
ned  the  Tyrians  considerable  annoyance.     At 

however,  the  latter  succeeded  in  setting  fire 
towers  by  means  of  a  fire-ship  filled  with  com- 
es; and  aftarwaida,  making  a  sortie  in  their 

polled  np  the  stakes  whioh  protected  tlie 
and  destroyed  the  machines  which  the  fire 
)t  reached.  To  complete  the  diaoomfiture  of 
icedooians,  a  great  storm  arose  and  carried 
ihe  whole  of  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
ed. 

s  nusfintane,  whidi  would  have  damped  the 
■  of  an  ordinary  man,  only  incited  Alexander 
lew  his  sflbrtB  with  greater  vigour  and  on  a 

plan.  He  ordered  a  new  mole  to  be  coo- 
ed, broader  than  the  fixmer  one;  and  in  order 
iate  the  danger  of  deatmetion  by  the  waves,  he 
I  it  to  incUns  towards  the  SW.,  and  thus  to 
the  channel  diagonally,  instead  of  in  a  straight 
At  the  same  time  he  ooUectad  a  large  fleet  from 
,  whither  be  went  in  psraon,  from  Soli,  Uallns, 
tber  places;  for,  with  the  szoeption  of  Tyre,  all 
lida  was  ainady  in  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
ben  mads  an  incursion  into  Coelesyria,  and 
d  away  the  Aiahs  who  annoyed  his  workmen 
lyed  in  cutting  tiinlnr  in  Antihbanus.  When  he 
I  returned  to  Tyre  with  his  fleet,  which  he  had 
I  at  Sidon,  the  new  mde  had  already  made  great 
tts.  It  was  formed  of  whole  trees  irith  their 
sho,  coveted  with  layers  of  stone,  <m  which 

trees  were  heaped.  The  Tyrian  divers,  indeed, 
times  snooeeded  in  loosening  the  structure 
olliiiK  out  the  trees;  but,  in  spito  of  these 
I,  the  wcrk  proceeded  stodily  towards  com- 
n. 
H  Isige  fleet  vhidi  Alexander  had  assembled 
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atrnck  terror  into  tha  Tyrians,  who  now  oonfined 
themselves  to  d^fensivs  measnies.  They  sont  away 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children  to  Carthage,  and 
closed  the  months  of  their  harbours  with  a  line  of 
triremes.  It  is  onneceeaary  to  recount  all  the  inci- 
dents which  followed,  and  we  shall  therefDre  oonfina 
ourselves  to  the  most  important.  Alexander  had 
caused  a  number  of  new  machines  to  be  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cyprus.  Some  of  these  were  planted  on 
the  mole,  which  now  very  nearly  approached  the 
city;  others  were  pUced  on  board  large  vessels,  in 
order  to  batter  the  walls  on  other  sides.  Various 
were  the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  Tyrians  to  fros- 
tnta  these  attempts.  Tbey  nit  the  cables  of  the 
vessels  bearing  the  battering  rsms,  and  thus  sent 
them  adrift;  bnt  this  mode  of  defence  was  met  by 
the  use  of  inn  mooring  chabis.  To  deaden  the 
blows  of  the  battering  engines,  leathern  bags  filled 
with  sea-weed  were  suspended  from  the  walls,  whilst 
on  their  summit  were  erected  Urge  wheel-like  ma- 
chines filled  with  soft  materials,  which  being  set  in 
rapid  motion,  either  averted  or  intercepted  the  mis- 
siles hurled  by  the  Macedonians.  A  second  wall 
also  was  commenced  within  the  first  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  Macedonians,  having  now  carried  the  mola 
as  fitr  as  the  island,  erected  lowers  upon  it  equal  in 
height  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  fnm  which  bridges 
were  projected  towards  the  battlements,  in  order  to 
take  the  city  by  escalade.  Yet,  after  all  the  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  the  mole,  Tyre  was  not  captured 
by  means  of  it.  The  Tyrians  annoyed  the  soldiera 
who  maimed  the  towers  by  throwing  out  grapiiling 
hooks  attached  to  lines,  and  thus  dragging  them 
down.  Nets  were  employed  to  entangle  the  hands  of 
the  assailants;  masses  of  red-hot  metal  were  hurled 
amongst  them,  and  quantiUes  of  heated  sand,  which, 
getting  between  the  interstices  of  the  armour,  caused 
intolerable  pain.  An  attempted  assault  from  the 
bridges  of  the  towns  was  repulsed,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  renewed.  Bat  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  walls  by  battering  rams  fixed  on  vessels;  and 
whilst  this  was  assaulted  by  means  of  ships  provided 
with  bridges,  simultaneous  attacks  were  directed 
against  bc^  the  harbours.  The  Phoenician  fieet 
burst  the  boom  of  the  Egyptian  harbour,  and  took  or 
destroyed  the  ships  within  it  The  northern  har- 
bour, the  entrance  of  which  was  undefended,  was 
easily  taken  by  the  Cyprian  fleet.  Meanwhile 
Alexander  had  entered  with  his  troops  tlinugh  the 
breach.  Provoked  by  the  long  resiataixM  of  the 
Tyrians  and  the  obstinato  defence  still  maintained 
from  the  mob  of  the  houses,  the  Macedomao  aoUiery 
set  fire  to  th«  dty,  and  maasacred  8000  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  remainder,  except  those  who  found 
shelter  on  board  the  Sdonian  fleet,  were  sold  into 
shivery,  to  the  number  of  30,000;  and  2000  were 
crucifieid  in  expiation  of  the  murders  of  certain  Ma- 
cedonians during  the  coarse  of  the  siege.  The  lives 
of  the  king  and  chief  magistrates  were  spared. 

Thus  was  Tyre  captured,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  m  July  of  the  year  b.  c.  332.  Alexander 
then  ordered  sacrifices  and  games  in  honour  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  and  consecrated  to  him  the  batter- 
ing tam  which  had  made  the  first  breach  in  the 
wiUls.  The  population,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed, was  replaced  by  iww  colonists,  of  whom  a 
considerable  portion  seem  to  have  been  Carians.  The 
subsequent  fortunes  of  Tyre  have  already  been  re- 
corded.    [Phoknicia,  p.  613.] 

For  the  coins  of  TJre  see  Eckhsl,  Dodr.  tfum. 
41.  2 
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P.  LTCLia.FpL37»— 393,  iiid408,seq.  Baiiwet- 
iog  iU  tittarj  and  th«  pntant  lUta  of  ita  noiaina, 
th«  fcUoiriiig  woria  imj  be  ■dnntageoodj  oan- 
cnltad :  HwiKitanlwg,  De  Rtbm  Tynonmni  Koirick, 
Phomida;  PococJie,  Dacr^tbm  of  the  East;  Volnff, 
Vofog*  m  Sgrie;  Rkhtcr,  WaUfakrt;  Bertoa,  To- 
poSrapU*  <U  Tj/r;  Manndnll,  Jomney  Jrom  A  leppo 
lo  Damuuem;  Shaw'i  TraveU;  Bubiiuoa,  Bibtical 
RmarduM,  &c.  [T.  H.  O.] 


coin  or  TTBUI. 

TTSANUSA,  ■  port  on  the  cout  of  Caria.  on 
the  baj  of  Schoenos,  and  a  little  to  the  eut  of  Cape 
Paeidiom  (Pomp.  MeU,  i.  16).  Pliny  (t.  S9) 
■neotiona  Tiaaoiua  ai  a  town  in  the  aame  neigh- 
boarbood.  [L.  S.J 

TYSIA.    [Tbiaiiob.] 

TZURU'LUM  (TCovpwXilr,  Pracop.  B.  Golh.  uL 
38  ;  Anna  Comn.  Tii.  p.  215,  x.  p.  279;  TheophjL 
tL  5  ;  in  GeoK.  Bav.  n.  6,  and  Tab.  Ptut.,  Sural- 
lum  and  SynlluDi;  in  /(.  AnL  pp.  13S,  230,  Iziral- 
Inm,  bat  in  p.  323,  Tirallom  ;  and  in  JL  Bier. 
p.  569,  Tnnumllani),  a  stnnif!  town  on  a  hill  in  the 
SE.  of  Thraca,  not  far  from  Perinthns,  on  the  road 
bva  that  city  to  Hadrianopolis.  It  has  retained  its 
name  with  little  change  to  the  preeeot  day,  beinf;  the 
moden  Tdurh  or  Tckartm.  [J.  &] 


U,  V. 

VABAB,  a  rinr  of  Ifaoretania  Caeearienni,  which 
fell  into  the  tea  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Saldae.  Ptolemy 
(iT.  S.  S  9)  manticos  it  under  the  name  of  Otagap  as 
if  it  bad  been  a  town ;  and  HaSiei  (Jfiu.  Ver.  p.  463) 
thought  that  he  had  discorend  such  a  place  in  the 
name  of  Bararea,  in  an  African  inacriptioo  (cf.  Orelli, 
Inter,  na  529).  In  Pliny  (r.  2.  a.  I)  and  Mela  (i. 
6)  the  name  is  emoeously  written  Nabar.  It  is 
probably  the  preaent  Baberak.  [T.  U.  D.] 

VACALUS.     [Batavi.] 

VACCA.  1.  (Sail.  J.  29,  4c.)  or  VAGA  (Sil.  It. 
iii.  259;  Oildyo,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28;  BaTa,  Procop.  de 
Atd.  Ti.  5),  an  important  town  and  place  of  consider- 
able commerce  in  the  interior  of  Nnmidia,  lying  a 
long  day's  journey  SW.  of  Utica.  Pliny  (t.  4)  calls 
it  Vagense  Oppidum.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus 
(Sail.  J.  69);  but  aflerwards  mtored  and  inhabited 
by  the  Bomana.  Jostinian  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
and  named  it  Theodoria,  in  honour  of  his  consort 
(Pracop.  Lc;  cf.  Strab.  zvii.  p.  831 ;  Sail.  J.  47, 68; 
Plut.  Mar.  8.  pi  409.)  Now  Bmgak  {Brgia,  Beg- 
gin,  Bedtja)  in  TWu,  on  the  borders  of  Algien. 
(Cf.  Shaw,  TnwtU,  i.  p.  183.)  Vaga  is  mentioned 
by  the  Geogr.  Nab.  (C/tm.  iii.  I.  pi  88)  under  the 
name  of  Bagia,  and  by  Leo  Afric.  (p.  406,  Lorebach) 
under  that  of  Beggia,  as  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce. 

2.  A  town  in  Byzaciam  in  Africa  Proper,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  Bospinum  (Uirt.  B.  Afr.  74).    This  is 


VADA  SABBATA 

probably  tha'alind  Vagense  opjadra' cf  Flq 
(/.c).  [T.H.D.] 

VACC  AEI  (OiunwN,  PtoL  il  6. 1  SO),  It  » 
portant  people  in  the  interior  of  Hiipua  Tun» 
nensis,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Astatt>,iiiilif!L 
by  the  Cantabri,  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Ctbiin  (j 
whom  Appian,  Bitp.  51,  attributa  tlxiii).  lu  •'■ 
the  &  by  the  Vettooes  and  the  rirti  Diriu.  Has 
their  district  may  be  considered  as  miinl  kr  :m 
modem  towns  of  Zomoro,  Ton),  Matx.  i*^' 
and  VaUadolid.  Tbeir  chief  dtici  *en  Filxu 
(^Palaida)  and  Intercatia.  Acoordiiift  u  Dtftn 
(t.  34)  they  yearly  dirided  their  Usd  for  ile- 
among  themselrea,  and  regarded  tin  pndia  k 
ooinman  proper^,  so  that  wboenr  ktft  bid  c' 
part  for  himself  was  cap'taDy  poDKbed.  (Cl  L' 
zzz.  7,  xl.  47;  Folyb.  iii.  14;  Smb. Si. (f  1^ 
162:  PUn.iiL3.  S.4;  PloL&KSl.)  [lU. 
VACOHAGI  (OiaaaMr<><.I^>''^§>^^' 
people  in  Britannia  Barbara,  near  the  TaeuE.  ok 
subdued  by  the  Bomaos.  Camda  (jl  \i\l)'i' 
them  on  the  borders  of  Lock  Lmad  ¥x} 
(L  e.)  sscribes  fonr  towns  to  them.  [T.EI*] 
VACUA  (Owusio.  Strab.  iii.  jn  153;  <*» 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  rirer  in  Losituit,  Tbici  fini 
the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  Diriiu  uii  %^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talabrica.  F1iit(>:I 
s.  35)  calls  it  VaocjL  The  pesent  Foa^  [T.  £  i 
VACUATAK  {Ovajcouam  or  Bowinal'^ 
ir.  6.  §  10),  a  people  in  the  S.  of  HuinU>ui  Tr.v 
tana,  extending  as  far  as  the  Little  Atlu.  [Ii ''  i 
VADA,  a  place  on  or  near  the  Bhis,  a  .'uu 
Gallia.  Tacitus  (fftat  v.  2I)inliiski!»7^:'' 
war  of  Cirilis  speeiks  of  CiTJlis  sttackbua  i"  ^' 
with  Im  troops  in  four  dirisioa,  Anur^  ^ 
tavodurum,  Grinn«s,  and  Vada.  The  histaj  >^*' 
that  Grinnes  and  Vada  weresonlh  or(aihif<° 
side  of  the  stream  which  Tadtni  calb  tbi  Ei<^ 
[GWHKBa]  [<ll-! 

VADA  SABBATA  (3Mn»  Ofcfc  »» 
iietim,  PtoL:  Vado),  a  town  and  p«t«'l«» 
coast  of  Liguria,  sibont  30  miles  W.  of  Oaa.  ' 
was  aitnated  on  a  bay  which  affords  one  d  it^ 
roadsteads  along  this  line  of  coast,  uidiRra''*" 
been  in  consequence  mnch  frequented  b;  tbi  S'^ 
fleets.  In  B.C.  43  it  wss  the  firet  poiM il •"' 
H.  Antooins  halted  after  his  defeat  it  Uitiu-  >'' 
where  be  efiected  his  jnndion  with  Ventiis  "J 
had  a  ccoaiderable  force  under  his  eominini'  ''■'■ 
ad  Fam.  xi.  10,  13.)  D.  Brutus,  it  b»  1««'" 
Cicero,  speaks  of  it  as  "  inter  .^lenmnuiinlA'i*^' 
phrase  which  obrionsly  refers  to  the  notioa  crn^ 
entertained  tliat  this  was  the  point  cf  <|<°'^' 
between  the  two  chains  of  moontaiDS,  a  rirva^r'^ 
also  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  202).  A  pan  W  **j" 
interior  acroes  the  Apenninea  &nn  VarliB^''' 
Statiellae  which  was  probably  that  fbUwM  ^'|;^ 
tony.  Brutus  apealcs  in  stung  tenm  of  tl«  i^^^ 
and  difficult  nature  of  the  roods  in  all  direct)*"^ 
thia  point,  (/J.)  :  but  at  a  later  pmoi  •  "f* 
road  was  constructed  acnm  the  ntmiu^'^ 
Vada  to  Aquae  StatieUae,  as  well  u  is  bdb  f'- 
tions  along  the  coast  (/(ill.  .dut  p.S9i;  !■*'*; 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  leam  ib»t  ^^.'' 
tinned  tn  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade(J»l-  i-'r 
Pert  9, 13);and  it  is  still  mentioDedasiJ«"- 
Maritime  Itinermry  (p.  SOS).  Sooe  is"  ^ 
arisen  with  regard  to  its  precise  positiio,  ti«?'  ^ 
name  of  Vado  would  seem  to  be  obiio<i»J»^ 
from  it;  but  that  of  Sabbata  orSabatia,***-^ 

hand,  is  apparently  connerted  with  tW  "^  '** 
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tavii  with  a  small  but  aecure  port  abont  4  milM  N. 
lA'  V'ado.  Livy  indeed  mentioiia  Savu  (nndnubtedly 
the  snine  with  &ivciiia)  as  s  sea-port  town  of  tlie 
Ligiiriaoa,  where  Irlago  established  liimaelf  during 
the  Second  Panic  War  (Lit.  xxviiL  46)  ;  but  the 
Hume  does  not  occur  again  in  any  writer,  and 
Innce  Glnrerius  supposed  that  this  was  the  place 
iifterirards  called  Sabbata.  There  aeenis,  however, 
iiu  duabt  that  Sabbata  or  Sabatia,  Vada  Sabbata,  or 
Vitda  Sabatia,  and  Vada  simply  (as  the  name  is 
written  by  Cicero),  are  all  only  different  fonna  of  tlie 
came  name,  and  that  the  Soman  town  of  Vada  was 
bitiuted  on,  or  very  near,  the  same  site  as  the  pre- 
sent Vado,  a  lonK  straggling  fishing  village,  the  bay 
of  which  still  affonls  an  excellent  roadstead.  The 
distinctive  epithet  of  Sabbata  or  Sabatia  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  original 
Ligttrian  town  of  Savo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VADATEKO,  a  mountain  near  Bilbilis  m  the 
territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
It  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  by  Martial  (i.  50.  6), 
who  characterises  it  by  the  epithet  of  "  mani,"  and 
adverts  to  its  rugged  character.  [T.  H.  D.l 

VADA  VOLATERRANA.    [VoiaterrakJ. 

VADICASSII  {OiaSaciaaioi),  a  people  of  GalUa 
I.uj,'danen!iis,  whom  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  16)  places  on 
the  borders  of  Belj;ica,  and  next  to  the  Meldae.  He 
a.-»iigns  to  the  Vadlcoasii  a  city  Noeomagns,  I^An- 
Tille  concludes  that  following  Ptolemy's  data  we  may 
pluce  his  Vadicassii  in  Valois,  which  is  between 
ileaux  and  Soiitoiu.  He  remai'ks  that  Valoie  is 
Vadiaus  in  the  capitularies  of  Ghai'les  the  Bald,  and 
Vadensis  in  the  bter  acts.  Other  geographers  have 
different  opnions.  In  many  of  the  editions  of  Pliny 
(iv.  18)  wo  find  enumerated  "  Andegari,  Viducasses, 
Vadiocasaes,  Unelli;"  but  only  one  MS.  has  "  Vadio- 
casses,"  and  the  rest  have  Bodiocasses  or  Bodicasaes, 
which  we  must  take  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Baiocasses.  (O'An- 
■ville.  NotUx.  (fc.;  t^Lert,  GalUen.)  [G.  L.] 

VADIMO'NIS  LACUS  (i  Ouii/u."'  J^'^utj,  Po- 
lyb. :  Laghetto  cU  Bauano),  a  small  bdce  of  Etruria, 
between  the  Ciuiinian  hills  and  the  Tiber,  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of 
the  combined  Etruscan  forces  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  finit  of  these  battles,  which  was  fought  in  B.  c. 
309,  the  Etruscans  bad  miaed  a  chosen  army,  enrolled 
with  peculiar  solemnity  (lege  sacrata)  ;  but  though 
iliey  fought  with  the  ntmost  valour  and  obstinacy, 
they  sustained  so  severe  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Konian  Consul  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus,  tluit,  as  Livy 
j^inarks,  this  disastrous  day  first  broke  the  power  of 
£truria  (Liv.  ix.  39).  The  second  battle  was 
fouglit  near  30  years  later  (n.  c.  283),  in  which  the 
allied  forces  of  tiie  Etruscans  and  Gauls  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  consul  P.  Comehus  Dolabella.  (Polyb. 
ii.  20  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  10 ;  FI«r.  i.  13.)  Bat  though 
thus  ceiebiated  in  history,  the  Vadimonian  lake  is 
a  very  trifiing  sheet  of  water,  in  fact,  a  mere  pool 
or  stagnant  pond,  now  almost  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  bulrushes.  It  was  doubtless  more  extensive  in 
ancient  times,  though  it  could  never  have  been  of 
any  importance,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
lake.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  yodnger  Pliny 
ill  one  of  his  epistles  describes  it  as  a  circular  basin 
abounding  in  floating  islands,  which  have  now  all 
disappeared,  and  probably  have  contributed  to  fill  up 
the  uncient  basin.  Its  waters  are  whitish  and  highly 
sulphoreoas,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  Aquae 
Albulae  near  Tibur,  where  the  plienomenon  of  float- 
ing islands  still  occasionally  occurs.  (Plin.  Ep.  viii. 
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30.)  It  enjoyed  the  repntation,  probably  on  aoconnt 
of  tliis  peculiar  character,  of  being  a  sacred  lake.  But 
the  apparent  singularity  of  ita  having  been  twice  the 
scene  of  deciidve  confiicts  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  its  situation  just  in  a  natural  pass  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Ciminian  forest, 
which  (aa  observed  by  Ur.  Dennis)  must  always 
have  constituted  a  natural  pass  into  the  plains  of 
Central  Etruria.  The  lake  itself^  which  is  now 
called  the  Laghetto  <S  Battaio  from  a  neighbouring 
vilkge  of  tliat  name,  ia  only  a  very  short  distance, 
from  the  Tiber,  and  about  4  miles  above  OrU,  tin 
ancient  Horta.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol  i.  pp.  1 67 — 
170.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

VAOA,  a  town  of  the  Cantil  b  Britanma  Bo- 
mana  (A'ot  /nip.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VAGA.     [Vacca.] 

VAGEDRUSA,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Sicily,  men- 
timed  by  Silius  Italicus  (xiv.  229),  acoording  to  the 
old  editions  of  that  autbor;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  that  restored  by  Bo- 
perti,  "  vage  Chrysa,"  and  that  the  river  ChiTsas  is 
the  one  meant.    (Ruperti,  ad  I.  c.)       [£.  H.  B.] 

VAGIENNI  (Biryifn'oO,  a  Ligirian  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  region  N.  of  Uie  Maritime  Alps,  and 
S.  of  the  territory  of  the  Tanrini.  Acoording  to 
Pliny  they  extended  as  fiu:  to  the  W.  as  the  Mons 
Vesnius  or  Monte  Vito,  in  the  mun  chain  of  the 
Alps  (Plin.  iit  16.  s.  20),  white  their  chief  town 
or  capital  nnder  the  Boman  mle,  called  Augusta 
Vagiennorum,  was  situated  at  ,8eR«,  between  the 
rivers  Stura  and  Taaaro,  so  that  they  most  have 
occupied  an  extensive  territory .  Bat  it  seems  im- 
possible to  receive  as  correct  the  statement  of  Vel- 
leius  (L  15)  th.it  the  Roman  colony  of  Eporedis 
(Ivrea)  was  included  within  their  limits.  [Epo- 
uEDiA.]  It  is  singnkr  that  Pliny  more  than 
once  speaks  of  them  as  being  descended  from  the 
Catnriges,  while  at  the  same  time  he  distinctly 
calls  them  a  Lignrian  tribe,  and  the  Catoriges  are 
commonly  reckoned  a  Gaulish  one.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  many  of  the  races  which  in- 
habited the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Alps  were 
of  Lignrian  origin;  and  thus  the  Caturiges  and 
Segiuiani  may  very  possibly  have  been  of  a  Li- 
gnrian stock  like  their  neighbours  tlie  Tanrini, 
though  subsequently  confounded  with  the  Gauls. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  the 
Vagienni  were  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  their  name  is  not  found  in  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent tribe.  But  Pliny  notices  them  as  one 
of  the  Lignrian  tribes  still  existing  in  his  time,  and 
their  chief  town,  Augusta,  seems  to  have  been  a 
fiourishing  place  nnder  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
name  is  sometimes  written  Bagienni  (Orell.  Ifucr. 
76),  and  is  found  in  the  Tabula  under  the  corrupt 
form  Bagitenni.  {Tab.  Peut.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VAGNIACAE,  a  town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britan- 
nia Romana,  between  Noviomagns  and  Dunbrivae. 
Camden  (p.  226)  identifies  it  with  JfoKbtoiie, 
Horsley  (p.  424),  with  more  probability,  with  Norlk- 
fittL  Others  Iiave  sought  it  near  Loagfidd,  and  at 
WroOum.  [T.H.D.1 

VAGORITUM  (Oi)o7(ip,To»).     [Abvu.] 

VAHALI&     [Batavi;  Bhksps.] 

VALGUM,  a  pkce  near  the  confinee  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Pannonia,  not  far  from  Lake  Peiao 
(/tin.  Ant.  p.  233),  but  its  exact  site  is  uncer- 
Uin.  [L.  S.] 

VALDASUS,  a  soothem  tribntai7  of  the  Saras, 
flowing  from  the  mountains  of  Illyricam,  and  joio- 
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in);  tba  Sint  not  Cu  tna  ti»  town  of  Burnt* 
(Plin.  iiL  S8,  wben  aoim  read  Valdanni  or  V>- 
duiu) ;  it«  modern  nunc  ii  Boma.  [L.  &] 

VALG'NTIA  (Elk.  Vatatiniu:  ATaro^),  a 
town  in  the  intorior  of  Surfinu,  SE.  of  Uaellis.  It 
Moma  to  ban  been  a  ooondenble  place,  m  tin 
Valentini  are  eoa  of  the  few  namea  which  Pliny 
thought  it  worth  while  to  meolioQ  amonft  the 
Sudiniaa  town*.  Ptolemy  abo  nolioea  the  Valen- 
tini among  the  tribaa  or  "  popoli  *  of  the  island,  and 
then  ean  b*  little  doabt  that  the  Valeria  of  the 
■una  aathor  ia  only  a  Un  reading  for  Valentia. 
(Plm.  iii.  12.  &  17;  PloL  Hi.  3.  §§  6,  7.)  Ita 
remaina  are  (till  riaible  at  a  Tillage  celled  Ifarag*$, 
near  the  tuwn  of  fsiU,  aboat  IS  mila  from  the 
mini  of  Uaellia.  The  a>ljoining  dietiiet  i*  attll 
called  Airie  Vahimi.  (De  la  Marmora,  Fogr.  at 
Sardaifite,  toI.  ii.  f.  407.)  [E.H.B.] 

VALiCNTIA,  the  later  name  of  a  Bomaa  pronao* 
in  the  Sw  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  of  the  ooontiy 
Ijrng  N.  of  the  Picta'  wall,  aa  far  as  OnJtam't  Ditt, 
Inclnding  Norlimiihtrimd,  Dmiffria,  Ac  Thia 
district  was  wrested  from  the  I^cts  and  Seota  in 
the  time  of  Valentinian,  and  formed  by  Tbeodogins 
into  a  Boman  proTioca,  but  it  remained  only  a  short 
time  in  the  poaaeasian  of  the  Bomaos.  (Ammian. 
Mart  zxtUL  3;  Net.  /ay.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALE'NTIA  (OioAerrla,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  62),  a 
considerable  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tar^ 
neooensis,  situated  on  the  lirer  Turium,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  8  milea  from  ita  moath,  and  oo  the  road 
tnm  Carthago  Notu  to  Castola  (Plia  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Vib.  8eq.  pi  18;  Ilm.  AiU.  p.  400.)  Pttdemy 
(Le.)  enoneoosly  attributes  it  to  the  ContestaiiL 
It  became  at  a  later  period  a  Boman  coloay  (Plin. 
J.  cX  in  which  apparently  tho  oonsal  Jnnios  Bm- 
tos  settled  the  soldiers  of  Vuiathua.  (Lit.  fyit. 
It.)  Pompey  destroyed  iL  (.Eput  Pofmp.  op. 
SotiM, ed.  Corte,  p.  965;  cf.  Plat.  Pot^.  18)  It 
most,  howeTsr,  hare  been  restored  soon  aiterwarda, 
since  Mela  mentioas  it  as  being  still  an  important 
pUoe  (ii.  6),  and  ooins  of  it  of  a  Ute  period  are  pr»- 
aerred.  (Cf.  Flores,  Uei.  iL  p.  610,  iiL  p.  125; 
Mioonet,  L  p.  55,  Si^ifL  L  p.  110;  Sestini,  p.  209 ; 
Eokbel,i  p.  60.)  The  town  atill  beaJn  the  same  name, 
bitt  has  finr  antiqaitiei  to  show.  [T.  H.  D.] 


oon  OP  TAunru  at  aPAin. 

VALE'NTIA  (OitaAnrla),  in  Gallia  NHriwnemis, 
a  colonia  in  the  territory  of  the  CaTari,  as  Plmy  says 
(iii.  4);  but  D'Anrille  proposes  to  alter  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  of  Pliny  by  placing  a  (till  stop 
between  "  Cararum  '  and  "  Valentia."  Howerer, 
Valentia  ( VaUeux)  was  not  in  the  coimtry  of  the 
Carari,  but  in  the  territory  of  the  Segallauni,  as 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  12)  sayi,  who  calls  it  **  eolooia." 
FafeiKM  is  a  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bhooe, 
a  fvw  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  /sere.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  Tras  the  capital  of  the  Valentiocia, 
and  in  the  fifleeutb  centory  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
university.  [G.  L.] 


TAIXClf  BOIAXCIL 

VALETTTIA,  in  Brntfivi    [OfTan' 

VALEPONGA  or  TALEBOlieA  >  kniiai 
Celtiberi  in  Hiipanie  Tananaas,  m^m 
(nm  Laminimn  to  CaaaangailL  (/kjil'. 
477.)  VarioDsly  identifiad  wilk  MA  Una 
FoinMrc.  [T.  ai' 

VALFRIA,  the  name  of  the  SE.  |bi  i<  >r 
Pannoaia,  which  wan  ceiHliialeJ  ■  •  aws 
ptxirinee  by  the  aoipenr  Gafaras,  ad  ^rai  ^r 
leria  in  hoiioDr  cf  lus  wife.  (Aani  Va  i '  k 
40;  Amaa.  zri.  10,  xxTiE.3)  TViynraiv 
boonded  on  the  E.  and  M.  by  the  Dobk  • 
the  &  by  tlK  Saras,  and  on  the  ¥.  b;  Lw  H 
(Compi  PaBSOBLa,  p.  531,  and  Madiir,  .Virua 
TaLLp.3.)  [Li 

VALE'BIA  (OvoA^Ai,  Plel.  £.  (.§  »ii^ 
of  the  Cdtiben  in  Hjspaaia  TsiiaMin, a '" 
Sacra  At  a  later  period  it  beeans  i  tzar  Eir 
in  the  jniiidietioa  of  Carthi^ lion.  (I%lL1\ 
4.)  Now  Fain  fa  Tiij^'^i^Ttm.  idr. 
rsa,  £9.  A^r.  viiL  p  198,  with T.p  Vi-vs.'. 
f.  59.)  [T  £!■ 

VALERIANA  (VaXtfim,  Pnof^  i  it.  ■ 
6),  a  pboe  in  Moeaia  lafioiv.  (/tB-JiL^a 
Probably  near  OWon.  [I  K  J 

VALI  (OfaUa^  Plot  T.  9.  §  II).  •  Ft>  -' 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  between  Mat  Caaai  kb 
rirer  Rha.     (Plin.  Ti.  7.  a.  7.)  [T.B.i' 

VALINA  ((MdAem  or  B«A«).  •  i*b  ic  rar 
Pannotiia,  eammcaly  identified  nk  tit  irari 
VattaA.    (Ptel.  S.  15.  §  6.)  [I-^ 

VALLA.     [Baixa.] 

VALLATA,  a  town  of  the  Ajtn  a  I«b 
Tarraoooenus,  between  Astntica  sad  iBenss 
(/Cm.  Ant  pp.  448,  453L)  VarioMl7>^'i°>^'^ 
BaSen,  Paade  de  Orri/o,  &  Jfartadi  C<w 
Moi  ViOar  de  Mtgmrta.  [T£i. 

VALLATUM,  a  town  in  VindtEea,  xfcn- 
theS.  bank  oftbe  Dannbiua,iBi  the  nsdNiK- 
nnm  to  Augusta  VindehoonaD;  k  mtfarEO' 
the  staff  of  the  third  legion  and  tbeacai  Tir» 
squadron  of  caralry.  (/t  Amt  p.  Sit:  .^  '« 
It  occupied,  in  all  probability,  the  am  aas  ^ 
malem  IFoU,  m  the  little  liiar  /is.      [L\ 

VALUS  PENNINA,  or  POKXEUl  a  ? 
name  is  written  in  some  iaacfiptiaK  k  a^  ^ 
Talley  down  which  the  Bhcna  fkn  c  ' 
£afa  0/  Ceaem.  In  the  Nodtia  cf  ttw  Gtb-'  ^ 
Tinces  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Talkr  m  x^ 
in  the  name  Vallenses,  far  w«  nad  "  Cma  -^ 
lensium,  hoc  est,  Octodninm.'  [Ocioom^.  >- 
then  wera  four  peoples  in  the  Fdfai.  ■  r  *ri 
Nabtvatks,  Vbbaqri,  Snxm.  la  ^"^ 
The  name  Vallis  Penniuawcnteotaf  ar.wi" 
called  Pagus  Vallemia.  The  une  Y^  >  ~ 
aerred  in  that  of  the  canton  IFaUifer  Viia.'r. 
is  the  largest  Talley  in  Swiimlid  ['■;>- 
Tbakbalpdia,  VoL  L  p.  950;  BBOoasra .  >- 

VALLUM  BOMAMCM.  DMv  tto  =>  * 
pnqnse  to  gira  a  slot  aeeonat  af  ^  W^ 
wwk  ooDstmctad  by  the  Bomaaa  aena  «  '^ 
from  near  the  mooth  of  tha  Tjm  m  ^  t :  ~ 
Sofan^ /"riti  on  the  W.,  and  of  wUth  t»ff> 
remains  still  exisL  The  histoy  af  ik  ir^ 
of  thia  Kns  cf  fortiScation  is  imlni  a  >  ^' 
deal  of  obscnrity,  and  T«ry  difaait  ^ffl"  -' 
been  entertained  nspecting  its  aathan;  *^  '^' 
the  Latin  writers  nor  the  inaaiptioBs  ktkn  *|^l 
among  the  rains  of  the  wall  aod  its  sstiisHr'*J 
an  auffideot  to  settle  the  dispalad  pKS.  3>4 
they  suggest  oaqj«Etiues  mon  or  ks:  {r.«» 
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ori^n  of  tha  buiier  maj  btm  twn  the 
I  sCaktiomuy  mnps  which  Agricola  (a.  d.  79) 
o  be  erected  in  Britain  (Tao.  Agr.  20);  bat 
'XaialL  which  Taratos  gives  of  thia  ineaaore  is 
s  tJhat  it  is  qoita  impoeaible  to  found  any 
concloaion  aa  hia  noids.  In  A.  D.  120, 
>  -vruitad  Britain,  where  he  determined  on 
-be  boandory  of  the  Boman  Empire  conai- 
lx>  tin  &  of  the  moet  N.  oonqoeata  of  Agri- 
3e  choae  thia  boondarjr  well,  aa  it  coincidea 
aaLt.Txral  one.  The  7^  flows  ahnost  dne  E., 
,  auid  Dearly  parallel  to  the  fiS°  N.  lat^  fiir 
han  two  tliitds  of  the  breadth  of  the  island. 
Hew-  of  the  7)pte  ia  separated  from  that  of  the 
',  m.  branch  of  the  JBdm,  by  the  N.  extremity 
;x^<sat  chain  of  hilk  sometimes  called  the  Back- 
f  ISnglaod;  and  the  Irthmg,  with  the  Eden, 
tea    the  boondaiyto  the  Soboag  Frith,     In 

0  strengthen  this  natural  ftontier,  Hadrian,  as 
informed  bySpaitJannSj  "drew  a  wall  (manu) 

1  pauses  in  length,  to  divide  the  barbarians  from 
mans  ^  which  wall  followed  the  same  general 
on  aw  the  line  above  indicated. 

ropioa  (viiL  19)  states  that  the  Emperor 
tins  Sevems,  who  was  in  Britain  dnring  A.  D, 
211,  eoDstmcted  a  lampart  (inihm)  from  eca 

for  the  protection  of  the  Boinan  provinoes  in 

of  the  island. 

V,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  descrip- 
lie  lines  of  works  designated  by  the  general 

Koman  Wall,  consist  of  two  main  parts,  a  stone 
>.nd  an  earthen  rampart;  and  most  writera  on 
abject  have  regarded  these  as  two  distinct, 
h  c»nnected,  works,  and  belonging  to  two  dif- 
;  periods;  the  earthwork  hss  generally  been 
«d  to  Hadrian,  the  stone  wall  to  Severus.  Sncb 
a  opinion  of  Horsley,  whose  judgment,  as  Mr. 
t  emphatically  admite,  is  always  deserviug  of 
lighest  consideration.  Mr.  Bruce  himself  ex- 
es an  opinion,  fiinnded  on  repeated  and  careful 
linatioo  of  all  the  remains  of  the  wall,  "  that 
ines  of  the  barrier  are  the  scheme  of  one  great 

ary  engineer The  wall  of  Hadrian 

not  a  fence  such  aa  that  by  which  we  prevent 
■traying  of  caule;  it  was  a  line  of  military  ope- 
n,  lumilar  in  its  natore  to  the  works  which  Wel- 
'x>n  raised  at  Torm  Vednu.  A  broad  belt  of 
try  vras  firmly  secnred.  Walls  of  stone  and 
1  crossed  iL  Camps  to  the  north  and  sonth  of 
:i  broke  the  force  of  an  enemy  in  both  directions; 
n  the  event  of  their  passing  the  outer  line, 
>led  the  Bomans  to  cloee  upon  them  both  in  front 

rear.  Look-oot  stations  revealed  to  them  the 
«n)ents  of  their  ibea;  beaoona  enabled  them  to 
municate  with  neighbouring  garrisons;  snd  the 
Is,  which  they  always  maintained,  assisted  them 
onoentrating  their  forces  upon  the  points  where  it 
,ht  be  done  with  the  best  ^ect.  Such,  I  am  per- 
ded,  was  the  intentioD  of  the  Roman  wall,  though 
le  still  maintain  that  the  moms  and  vallum  are 
ependent  structures,  the  productions  of  di&i^ent 
iods"  (ppi  ix.  X.  Prtjf.  Snd  ed.) 
A'e  confess  that  tha  reasoning  here  does  not  aeem 
us  to  be  very  oonolosire.  Grant  that  the  system  of' 
enoe  has  consistenoy  and  unity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
own  that  the  whole  was  executed  at  one  time, 
e  earliest  works  were  probably  detached  stationary 
nps;  the  next  step  would  natnially  be  to  connect 
m  together  by  a  wall,  whether  of  earth  or  stone; 
i  if  experience  should  afterwards  prove  that  this 
nier  was  insufficient,  it  would  be  an  obvious  prc- 
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oeeding  to  strengthen  it  by  a  parallel  fortification. 
The  common  opinion,  therefore,  that  Agikoht  com- 
menced the  de&nnve  line,  Hadrian  strengthened  it, 
and  Severus  completed  it,  appears  to  be  probable  in 
itself,  and  is  supported  by  the  little  that  we  find 
upon  the  subject  in  the  classical  writers.  If  we  may 
aaanme  that  the  words  imrtit  and  mttan  were  used 
by  Spartianns  and  Eutiopins  in  their  stiiet  signiii- 
cations,  it  would  aeem  that  tlie  atone  wall  was  the 
work  of  Hadrian,  the  earthen  rampart  of  Sevems. 
That  Bome  portion  of  the  barrier  was  executed  under 
the  direotioo  of  the  latter,  ia  rendered  still  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  the  Britons  called  the  wall 
gueU  Seaer,  gal  Smr,  or  imr  Seetr,  as  Camden 
atates.  It  has  been  designated  by  various  names  in 
later  times;  as  the  PieU  Wall,  the  Thirl  Weil,  the 
iTqM  Walli  but  ia  now  generally  called  the  Soman 
Wall 

The  follnring  deecriptioo  ia  taken  almost  cntirdy 
from  Mr.  Brnoe's  excelloit  work,  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  thia  article. 

The  barrier  consists  of  three  parts:  (i.)  a  stone 
wall  or  rmrtit,  strengthened  I7  a  ditdi  on  its 
northern  side;  (ii.)  an  earthen  wall  or  tudbtm,  south 
of  the  stoDs  wall;  (iii.)  stations,  castles,  watch- 
towen,  and  roads :  these  lie  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween the  stone  wall  and  the  earthen  rampart. 

The  whole  of  the  wvks  extend  from  one  side  of 
the  island  to  the  other,  in  a  nearly  straight  Une,  and 
comparatively  close  to  one  another.  The  wall  and 
rampart  are  generally  within  60  or  70  yards  of  each 
other,  though  the  distance  of  course  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  natnre  of  the  oonntry.  Sometimes  they  ara 
so  close  as  barely  to  admit  of  tlie  passage  of  the 
military  way  between  them;  while  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  are  upwards  of  half  a  mile  apart  It 
is  in  the  high  grounds  of  the  central  region  that  they 
are  most  widely  separated.  Here  the  wall  is  carried 
over  the  highest  ridges,  while  the  rampart  runs  along 
the  adjacent  valley.  Both  works,  however,  an  so 
arranged  as  to  afibrd  each  other  the  greatest  amount 
of  support  which  the  nature  of  the  couutiy  allows. 

The  atone  wall  extends  frum  WallteadtM  the  Tyne 
to  Bownai  on  the  Sokpag,  a  distance  which  Homley 
estimates  at  68  miles  S  furlongs,  a  measurement 
which  almost  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  General 
Kqy,  who  gives  the  length  of  the  wall  at  68}  miles. 
The  vallum  Uls  short  of  this  length  by  about  S 
miles  at  each  end,  terminating  at  Ifaecatth  on  the 
E.  side,  and  at  Drmubmrgh  on  the  W. 

For  19  miles  out  of  Newcastle,  the  present  high- 
road to  Ca/rUtU  rnna  upon  the  fonndatiima  of  the 
wall,  which  pannes  a  straight  conrse  wherever  it  ia 
at  all  possible,  and  is  never  curved,  bat  always  bends 
at  an  angle. 

In  no  part  is  thswsU  perfect,  so  that  it  ia  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  its  original  height  may  have 
been.  Bade,  whoas  monastsiy  of  Jarraw  was  near 
its  eaaten^  extremity,  and  who  ia  the  earliest  authority 
respecting  its  dimensions,  statea  that  in  his  time  it 
wss  8  feet  thick  and  12  high.  Sir  Christ  Bidley, 
writing  in  1572,  describes  it  as  S  yards  brasd,  snd 
in  some  pieces  7  ysids  high.  Samson  Erdeswick,  a 
well-known  antiquary,  visited  the  wall  in  1574,  when 
he  aswirtainad  its  height  at  the  W.  end  to  be  16  feet 
Camden,  who  saw  the  wall  in  1599,  found  a  part  cf 
it  00  a  hill,  near  Conwraa,  to  be  15  feet  high  and 
9  broad.  Allowing  for  a  battlement,  which  would 
probably  soon  be  destroyed,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  average  height  was  from  18  to  19  feet  The 
thickness  varies  ftom  6  to  9}  feet 
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Th«  Willi  ms  mtrjubtn  aooompaiiieJ  oo  its 
Dortharn  lide  bj  a  bnwi  and  deep  fosae,  which  mar 
•till  be  traced,  with  trifling  interrnptiom,  fram  lea 
to  sea,  even  where  the  wall  has  quite  disappeared. 
It  tia>eiiea  indiflerently  allorial  ami  and  rorla  of 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  basalt.  Thas  OD  Tapper 
Moor,  eiiomMiis  blocks  of  whinntone  lie  jost  as  tliej 
were  lined  out  of  the  fosae.  East  of  fftddon  oa 
tie  Wall,  the  fosse  is  34  feet  wide  at  the  top,  U  at 
the  bottom,  and  aboat  S  deep.  In  sane  phues  it  is 
40  fcet  wide  at  the  top,  and  in  others  20  fieet  deep. 

Hodgson,  in  his  History  of  Nortkumbtrkmd  (iiL 
p.  S76>,  states  a  hct  onrioos  if  true:  "  A  little  W. 
of  PortgaU,  the  earth  taken  cot  of  the  fosse  lies 
spread  abroad  to  the  H.  in  lines,  jost  as  the  workmen 
wheeled  it  oot  and  left  it.  The  tracks  of  thdr 
liarrows.  With  a  slight  mound  on  each  sds,  remain 
unallend  in  form.'  It  is  scarcely  credible,  how- 
ever, tliat  slight  elerationa  of  earth,  and  superficial 
trscss  in  it,  should,  for  more  thsn  a  thoosand  jeats, 
have  successfully  misted  the  constant  operatioa  of 
I  lie  natural  agenciea  which  are  sufBcioit  to  disiute- 
grata  the  hardest  rocks. 

The  Vallux,  or  earth  wall,  is  nnifbrmly  S.  of 
the  stcDS  wall  It  consists  of  three  ramparts  and  a 
fiMse.  One  rampart  is  dose  to  the  &  edge  of  the 
Hitch.  Of  the  other  two,  which  at*  conkiderablj 
btTKsr.  one  is  situated  N.,  the  other  &  of  the  ditch,  at 
the  distance  of  abimt  24  feet  from  it.  These  larger 
ramparts  are  ersn  now,  in  some  places,  6  or  7  fiset 
liigiL  Tiny  ars  conipoeed  of  esrth,  in  which  mamea 
uf  stone  ai«  often  imbedded,  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
are  sometimes  qnsrried.  The  fosse  of  the  vallom 
-was  probably  smaller  thsn  that  of  the  murus. 

No  outlets  through  the  S.  lines  of  fortifiration 
liars  been  discorered;  so  that  the  gateways  of  the 
ststions  appear  to  bare  originally  been  the  oiily  means 
of  comniunicalicn  with  the  country. 

At  distanoea  areraging  nearly  4  miles,  stationaiy 
camps  were  erected  along  the  line.  Some  of  these, 
though  connected  with  the  wall,  were  eridently  built 
before  it 

The  stations  are  fixir-aided  and  nearly  square,  bnt 
somewhat  rounded  at  the  comets,  and  contain  an 
ana  aTecaging  from  3  to  6  acres,  though  some  of 
them  are  considerably  Urger.  A  stone  wall,  about  5 
foet  thick,  enoloses  them,  and  was  probably  in  erery 
iustaufe  atrengthaiied  hy  a  ioese  snd  one  or  more 
eanhsD  ramparts.  The  stations  nsoally  stand  upon 
ground  with  a  southern  inclination. 

Tho  great  wall  either  &ll8  in  with  the  N.  wall  of 
the  stations,  or  else  usually  comes  up  to  the  N.  cheek 
of  their  £.  and  W.  gateways.  The  vsllum  in  like 
manner  generally  approaches  ekae  to  the  S.  wall  of 
tlie  stations,  or  comes  up  to  the  &  side  of  the  E.  and 
W.  portals.  At  least  three  of  the  stations,  however, 
are  quite  detached  from  both  lines  of  furtificatioo, 
being  to  the  S.  of  them.  These  may  have  been 
erected  by  Agricola. 

Narrow  stroets  interatcting  «ne  another  at  right 
angles  traverse  the  interior  of  the  stations  ;•  and 
abundant  ruins  outside  the  walls  indicate  that  ex- 
tensive suburbs  were  required  fur  the  accommodation 
of  those  connected  with  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
camps.  The  stations  were  evidently  constructed  with 
exclusive  ivferenoe  to  defence ;  and  hence  no  traces 
of  tesselated  pavements  or  other  indications  of  luxury 
and  refinement  have  been  diacorered  in  the  mural 
region. 

According  to  Horsley.  there  were  18  stations  on  the 
line  of  the  wsU,  besides  some  ia  its  immediate  vicinity ; 
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hot  Hodgaon  reduces  the  asBhtr  14  IT.'dffic 
that  in  one  instance  Hvsiiy  asMAsBoiM^ 
rary  encampment  far  a  slatiiii. 

In  ascertaining  the  ainker  nl  aaa  if  'j 
stations,  oar  principal  Elaary  sallini  s  ■it  .'>. 
lilia  ImfrrS,  soj^nsad  to  han  baa  n^oos 
the  end  of  the  rvign  of  the  cmpav  TkasoB  s 
younger.  The  G9th  seetia  <f  tia  immir. » 
tains  a  list  of  the  pieftcts  as^  tnbas  turn  n 
Duke  of  Britain  :  the  portioB  nfaaisy  tsar k:«! 
U  beaded,  "  Ittm  per  faem  rjt^ul  ni 
the  names  of  83  stations,  nidotli  wnaiw  s  jr 
crdar  finom  E.  to  W.  Tbe  hea&g,  bonne.  i& 
fiestly  implies,  nat,aa  itsacsssusrlisjatsbnn 
mterprsted,  that  sill  tfaeatatiaasaeRaaaiETaa 
line  of  the  wall,  but  that  tfaer  wnab9t.:K. 
parallel  to,  or  at  no  givat  diataaet  bm  il  ii  ^ 
clear,  therefore,  that  as  rcnvaa  rf  iMiaiaH  s 
totheN.  andtotfar&sf  the  wall,  h  nl  ei- 
tnally  on  its  line,  nocfaiqg  tnt  the  isbib  Obw^ 
can  enable  us  to  name  the  atatkxa  nk  ctfxr 

Now  the  first  12  stations  niisliiJ  if>Vi  : 
have  been  acmratdy  idcstifiBd  by  wtmt  d  ac, 
tioua  fonnd  in  the  ruins  of  the  itslias.  'X  ^ 
we  subjoin  a  list,  with  the  tnaett^mkrsicr^ 
taken  chiefly  from  the  {Jan  yr^ai  Islt.ln. 


• 

WJt^ 

Pons  Asia 

. 

NemaA. 

Coodsrciini 

. 

BamB. 

Vindofaala 

. 

£Mciaar. 

Hnnnnm  • 

. 

f^ksOotoi 

Cilnmnm- 

- 

WAUOan 

PracoUtia- 

- 

OsTTwrisTl 

. 

Vindolana 

. 

UdtCk*!! 

Oeleryt. 
Aesica      -         .         -        Grari  Ootn 
Uagna  (Magaar)         -         CereroL 
An&iglanna       -        -        Hi  J—s'f 
All  these  are  «n  tbe  aetoal  Ilnr  of  tbt  oi  e^- 
Vmdolana  and  Magna,  which  an  a  Etdeea: 
of  it 

West  of  Ambogbnna  no  uidisfr  kn  «  " 
discovered  to  identify  any  of  the  atatias.'  •»<' 
to  be  feared  that  many  antiquities  wbiit  sict:  ^ 
enabled  as  to  do  so  have  been  daatined:  ie"^' 
pears  that  the  oonatry  people,  em  qsst  :>A' 
regarded  stones  bearing  iiaeiiptsan  K't:iar. 
calling  them  'witch-stones.''  the  evil  aSier  : 
which  wss  to  ba  extir{ated  by  posadis^  3s  -> 
powder.  Besides  this,  atone  is  scara  a  tte  >*' 
of  the  country  ;  and  hence  the  maleriah  <f  oi  '- 
and  stations  have  been  extensively  cnpfcftis' 
coostmction  of  dikes  snd  ath«  osctias  a  ^ 
oe^hbourhood. 

It  appears  from  the  [dan  already  nfati  "  ^ 
there  were  stations  at  the  places  now  caM  <.'<* ' 
Fort,  Simwix,  Burgh,  IX  witiwji,  su  £'«' 
the  first  a  Uttle  to  the  Sl,  all  the  rest  s  a  ^' 
of  tlie  wall. 

Of  the  remaining  elereD  stati<aa  motine: :  :- 
Notitia,  the  pfam  identifia  Alioiii  ^  ^'' 
Cattle,  some  miles  &  of  the  vail.  Hr.  inrr  :'- 
Bremetentacnm  a  little  W.  of  the  viOajr  if  3«r 
Urn;  Petriaoa,  be  thinks,  a  pnbaUy  tbe  a»> 
CaiUieckForL 

It  is  possible  that  somethii^  may  yet  W  i'  - 
elucidate  what  is  still  obscnre  hi  cooaectiaEi"  .¥' 
most  interesting  monuments  of  Gonas  Bias  '' 
tbe  l>uke  of  Northombertaod  had,  is  In^,^ 
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dtrmtioni  to  competent  pereons  to  mslte  in  accnrats 
and  complete  sorvey  of  the  whole  line  of  the  barrier, 
frnm  »'« to  eea.  Whether  anj  resnlta  of  this  invM- 
tigation  have  jet  been  published,  we  are  not  aware. 
Of  the  identified  stations  the  most  eztensive  and 
important  are  Vindohila,  Cilomnm,  Procolitia,  and 
BorcoTicui.  At  the  first,  great  nnmbers  of  coins  and 
other  antiqaities  have  been  foond.  The  Fecond  has 
an  area  of  8  acree,  and  is  crowded  with  rains  of  stone 
buildings.  A  great  part  of  the  rampart  of  Procolitia 
is  entire,  and  its  northern  face,  which  is  formed  of 
the  main  line  of  wall,  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
Bortovicus,  however,  surpasses  all  the  other  stations 
in  magnitude  and  in  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
its  remains.  It  is  1.5  acres  in  extent,  besides  a  large 
suburb  on  the  S.  Within  it  no  less  than  20  streets 
may  be  traced  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  contained  a 
Doric  temple,  part  of  a  Doric  capital  and  fragments 
of  the  shafts  of  columns  having  been  discovered  in  it, 
besides  a  great  Domber  of  altars,  inscriptions,  and 
other  antiqoities. 

The  remaining  portions  of  this  great  fortification 
niay  be  briefly  described. 

The  Casteliji,  or  mile-castles  as  they  are  called, 
on  acconnt  of  being  asually  a  Roman  mile  from  one 
another,  are  buildings  about  60  or  70  feet  square. 
With  two  exceptions,  they  are  placed  against  the 
S.  face  of  the  wall ;  tlie  exceptions,  at  Portgate  and 
near  Aeaica,  seem  to  have  projected  equally  N.  and 
S.  of  the  wall.  The  castella  have  usnally  only  one 
entrance,  of  very  substantial  masonry,  in  the  centre 
of  the  S.  wall ;  but  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  them 
now  existing  has  a  N.  as  well  as  a  S.  gate. 

Between  each  two  castella  there  were  four  smaller 
bnildings,  called  turrets  or  watch-towers,  which  were 
little  more  than  stone  sentry-boxes,  about  3  feet  thick, 
und  from  8  to  1 0  ieet  square  in  the  inside. 

The  line  of  the  wall  was  completed  by  military 
Toads,  keeping  up  the  oonrnmnications  with  all  its 
parts  and  with  the  southern  districts  of  the  island.  As 
these  were  similar  in  their  constmction  to  other  Bo- 
nan  roads,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  respecting 
them  in  this  place. 

I'he  following  works  contain  detailed  information 
of  every  kind  connected  with  the  Soman  Wall  : — 
Horsley's  Britannia  Eomana  ;  Watburton's  YaUum 
Jiomanum,  4to.  Lond.  1753  ;  W.  Button's  Biitnry 
tifthe  Roman  WaU,  1801 ;  Roy's  Mililary  Antiqid. 
tie*  o/tte  Somam  m  Britain  ;  the  3rd  vol.  of  Hodg- 
gon'a  HittorgofNortiumberbmdf  and  lastly,  TheRo' 
man  Wallf  on  Hittorical  ami  Topographicai  De- 
tcription  qfthe  Barrier  of  the  lower  htitmm,  ^c. 
Deduced  from  numerous  pertonai  Surveyt.  By  the 
lier.  J.C.  Bruce,  M.  A.,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1853,  4to. 
This  work  contains  full  descriptions  of  all  the  anti- 
qaities hitherto  discovered  along  the  line  of  the  wall, 
and  great  numbers  of  well  executed  engravings  of 
the  most  interesting  objects,  besides  maps  and  plans 
of  the  works.  [J.  K.] 

VALVA  (oWaouo,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  16),  a  moun- 
tain in  Hauretania  Caesariensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VAMA  (06o|Ua,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  IS),  a  town  of  the 
Celtici  in  Hispania  Baetlca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VANCIANIS.  [Batiana.] 
VANDABANDA  (^ObarSaSdySa,  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§  4),  a  district  of  Si^diana,  between  the  Hons 
Cuucttsns  (Bindi-KiiK)  and  the  Imaus  (^HinuUeK). 
It  is  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  Ba- 
dalcksh&n  (Wilson,  Ariana.  p.  164).  [V.] 

VANDALI,  VANDAI-II,  VINDILI,  or  VAN- 
DULI  (Ov<>i'Sa\o(,  BarS^Aoi,  Bai^iAn),  a  powerful 
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brarich  of  tlie  German  naticn,  whidi,  aocoi^ling  to 
Prooojans  (Be{2.  Qotk.  i.  3),  originally  occupied  tin 
country  about  the  Pains  Maeotis,  bat  afterwards 
inhabited  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  river«  Vistnls 
and  Viadrns,  where  Pliny  (iv.  28)  mentions  the 
Burgundiones  as  a  tribe  of  the  Vindili.  At  a  some- 
what later  period  we  find  them  in  the  eonntiy  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  the  Rieeengebirge.  which  derived 
frnm  them  the  name  of  Vandalici  Hontes  (Oua»- 
SoAikA  £pi) ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  I.)  In  the  great  Mar- 
comannian  war,  they  were  allied  with  tJie  Marco- 
manni,  their  sootbem  neighbonn,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them  and  the  Quadi  attacked  Pannonia.  (JuL 
Capitol.  M.  Aurel.  17;  Eutrop^  viii.  13;  Vopiac 
Prob.  18  ;  Dexippus,  Exc  de  Leg.  p.  12.)  In  the 
reign  of  Constantino  they  again  appear  in  a  differ€3it 
country,  having  established  themselves  in  Moravia, 
whence  the  emperor  transplanted  them  into  Paj^- 
nimia  (Jnmand.  Get.  22),  and  in  the  reign  of 
Probus  they  also  appear  in  Dacia.  (Vopisc  TVoi. 
88.)  In  A.  D.  406,  when  most  of  the  Roman  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Ganl,  the  Vandals,  in 
conjunction  with  other  German  tribes,  creased  the 
Bhine  and  ravaged  Ganl  in  all  directions ;  and  their 
devastations  in  that  country  and  afterwards  in  Spain 
have  made  their  name  synonymous  with  that  of 
savage  destroyers  of  what  is  beautiful  and  venerable. 
Three  years  Uter  they  established  themselves  in  Spain 
under  their  chief  Godigisclus.  Here  again  they 
plundered  and  ravaged,  among  many  other  places, 
Nova  Carthago  and  Hispalis,  together  with  the 
Balearian  islands.  At  hist,  in  a.  v.  429,  tha 
whole  nation,  nader  king  Genaerio,  crossed  over  into 
Africa,  whither  tbey  had  been  invited  by  Bonifacius, 
who  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance 
against  his  calumniators.  But  when  they  wrre 
once  in  Africa,  they  refused  to  quit  it.  They 
not  only  defeati^  Bonifacius,  bat  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  province  of  Africa.  This  in- 
volved them  in  war  with  the  Empire,  daring  which 
Sicily  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  at  times  fearfully 
ravaged.  On  one  occasion,  a.  d.  455,  Genseric  and 
his  hordes  took  possession  of  Borne,  which  they 
piandcred  and  sacked  for  fourteen  days.  And  not 
only  Bome,  but  other  cities  also,  such  as  Capua  and 
Nola,  were  visited  in  a  similar  way  by  tliese  bar- 
barians. Afterwards  variotis  attempts  were  made 
to  subdna  or  expel  them,  but  without  success,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  maintained  itself  in 
Africa  for  a  period  of  105  years,  that  is,  down 
to  A.  D.  534,  when  Belisarius,  the  general  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  sncceeded  in  destroying  their 
power,  and  recovered  Africa  for  the  Empire.  As 
to  the  nationality  of  the  Vandals,  most  German 
writers  clum  them  for  their  nation  (Zeuss,  Die 
Deuttchen,  p.  57 ;  Wilhelm,  Cermanten,  p.  87); 
but  Dr.  Latliam  (on  Tac.  Epileg.  p.  Ixxxviii.  foil!) 
and  others  prefer  regarding  them  as  a  SUvonio 
people,  though  their  arguments  are  chiefly  of  an 
etymological  natnre,  which  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide  in  historical  inquiries.  (Papencordt,  Geseh. 
der  Vandal  Bemchaft  «n  Afi-iea,  Berlin,  1837; 
Hansen,  Wer  veranlatsie  die  Berufimg  der  Vandalen 
noci  Africa  t  D<>rpat,  1843;  Friedlander,  Die 
MSmea  der  Vandalen,  Lfipzig,  1849.)  [L.  S.] 
VANDALICI  MONTES.  [Vatoali.] 
VANDUARA,  or  VANDOGASA  (Oiartoiapa, 
Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  9),  a  town  of  the  Damnonii  in  Bri- 
tannia Barbara.  Now  Pmiley.  (Cf.  Camden,  p. 
1214.)  [T.H.D.] 
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VAMESIA,  a  place  in  Gallis  AqaitaBin,  fixad 
faj  the  Jermalnn  Itin.  between  Elosi,  (fan**)  lad 
Aaaeina,  the  eaiiitel  of  the  Anaei,  xii.  frnm  EInaa 
and  Tiii.  firam  Aaadoa.  The  |ilace  is  mppoeed  hj 
D'Anrille  to  be  the  paasage  of  tiie  Baiie,  a  bisnefa  of 
the  Garonm  which  oonwe  from  the  Pjnoeea.  [G.  U] 

VANGIOKES  (Oilaryiartt).  Thn«  were  VaB- 
gionea  in  the  anajr  of  Ariariataa  when  Caeaar  de- 
ftated  him.  (A  G.  i.  51.)  Caeaar  means  to  a^ 
that  tfaejr  were  Germans,  but  he  does  not  aaj  whether 
tht7  were  settled  in  Gallia.  PHnjr  and  Tadtos 
(i4iM.  ziU  17,  Germ.  e.  S8)  also  dreeribe  the 
Van(ioiMa  as  Germans  and  settled  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  when  thef  an  placed  bjr  Ptolenr  (iL 
9.  §  17);  bat  Ptoleny  nakes  a  mistake  in  placing  the 
Ncmetea  north  of  the  Vanf^once,  and  making  the 
Vangiooea  the  neig^boon  of  the  Tribocd,  from  whom 
in  fut  the  VangioMa  wen  aeparslad  bT  ^  Nemelas. 
In  the  war  of  Civilis  (Tadt  BwL  n.  70),  Tntor 
atrengtbened  the  fgroe  of  the  Trerriri  bj  lenaa 
raised  among  the  Vangionea,  Caracataa  [Cakx- 
CATsa],  and  TriboecL  The  territory  of  the  Van- 
gionee  stems  to  hare  been  taken  from  that  of  the 
MedioniatiicL  Their  chief  town  was  Botbetomagna 
(Worrnt).    [BoBBnoMAOua.]  [G-I<-] 

VAKNIA  (Oiaiwia,  PtoL  iU.  1.  §  32),  according 
to  Ptoiemjr  a  town  of  the  Bechoni  in  Csmia  or 
CarmaU  (ef.  PUn.  iii.  19.  s.  S3).  Varioasly  idsa- 
tified  with  FemsM  and  Cindato.       [T.  H.  0.] 

VAPIMCUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  not  men- 
tioned  bj  anj  aathority  earUer  than  the  Antonins 
and  Jerusalem  Itins.  In  the  Nolitia  of  the  Gallic 
Pttivinccs  it  is  atjM  "  Ciritaa  Vapinceosinm.''  The 
initial  letter  of  the  name  has  been  dianged  to  G,  as 
in  many  other  instances  in  the  French  language,  and 
the  modem  name  is  Gap,  vbieb  is  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Bmritt-A^pei,  and  on  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Omtmce.      [O.  L.} 

VARA,  or  VABAE,  a  town  in  Britannia  Romana, 
between  Conorinm  and  Dera.  {Tim,  Ant.  p.  488.) 
Variooslj  idantiSed  with  St  Ati^  RwOamd.  and 
Bodearj.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARADA  (OUpmSi,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  57),  a  town  of 
the  Carpetani  in  Bispania  Tanaconensis.  [T.ILD.] 

VARADETUM,  in  Gallia,  u  i^aoed  by  the  Table 
on  a  read  from  Difooa  (CiAars)  to  Segoduanm 
(JtoAs);  and  the  distance  from  Divona  is  it.  D'An- 
ville  places  Vaiadetom  at  K<inns,whieh  is  co  the  mad 
betwnn  Caion  and  SodeM;  but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.    Othen  fix  the  site  at  Pttijom-deM.   [G.  L.] 

VARAE.     [V4»A.] 

VARAGRL     [Vkkaobi.] 

VARAR  {OUfof,  PuL  iL  6.  §  5X  ><>  estaaiy  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  Toy  probably  the 
pnaeat  Frith  ofCirmartg.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARCIANI  (OdofMcuvoO,  a  tribe  in  Upper  Pan- 
Donia,  wbiefa  is  mentioned  by  bjth  Pliny  (iiL  28) 
and  Ptolemy  (iL  15.  §  2X  but  of  which  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  it  pnAably  occupied  the  western 
portioD  of  Slavonia.  [L.  S.] 

VARCILENSES,  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  of 
the  Oarpetani  in  H'apania  Tamcunensis.  (/luer. 
in  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  17,  26,  28.)  The  modem 
Karctist  still  ooolains  some  rain*  of  the  old 
town.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VABDAEI  (Obofimoi,  Ptol.  iL  17.  §  8),  an 
niyrian  tribe  dwelling  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Pharos  (ct  Plin.  lit  23. 1.  26).  By  Strabo  they 
•re  called  Ardiaei  CA/>Skuoi,  Tii.  p^  315).  In  the 
Epitome  of  Livy  (In.)  they  an  said  to  have  been 
subdaed  by  the  cuuul  Fulrius  FUccus.     [T.  H.  D.] 


YAXU. 

TABDANES  (Od^U^FId.  1. 1  gii^ 
28),  a  rinr  ef  Aasatie  'isiilii,  npKa  a 
fidling  mtD  the  Ensine  tads  SIT.  iflfctk:^. 
PrafaaUy,  honrer,  it  was  frif  tk  aot^  n 
of  tlas  latter,  the  pnaeat  K^im.  (CC  Vkr. . 
pLn.  p.  202.)     [Attkites.]         [T.E: 

VARDO,  a  triWlaiy  sftfeKkeai^Tbi^K: 
the  Ci'iif—i'i,  and  is  fanned  lytsakadb^ 
nspectiTcly  Gardam  fAkU  sad  Gmimiim! 
firom  the  namea  of  thae  ta*  team.  IkTr 
flowa  in  a  deep  talley,  and  faaas  ndr  ai  n 
Bonaii  aqaadaet  now  nnad  /tadsSwiH" 
which  it  cnten  the  JiUme  a  the  mt  W  xr. 
place  named  Cohm.  The  nms  Ynii  arc 
Sidoniaa  ApaiSnaris ;  and  ia  a  Ls^  F">  '  " 
or  four  centnnes'  later  date  (ke  mmi  s  fr 
ban  which  the  nndcni  nsne  Gvdia  s  ar- 
aceerdingtoaeommoacfasagcrf  Tilib.  /' 
Ptxcmi.]  'i-t 

VABDULI  (Oii^ifaaXsf,  Fid.  a.  t.|;  >- 
BifiovXai,  Sliah.  iii.  p.  161;  wise  wtatr 
that  at  an  earlier  perwd  they  atR  aixi  B^ 
ru),  a  peo^  in  Hispania  Tutstimawi  t?  »• 
wastwari  of  the  Vaseooes,  as  far  Si  tk  S.  OK 
the  praent  Gw^mtam  and  Alam).  {Vn.  I 
Plin.  iiL  3.  SL  4,  iT.  aa  a.  34.)  p-s-''' 

TABGIOKES  (OnfTTfaKi),  a  Goibc  r 
bstween  the  esaten  bask  af  the  B^bb  n  I 
Abnoba,  that  is,  perhaps  betm  t»  fiw  ■ 
the&nia^l^  (PteLii.ll.  §S.)        !> 

TABIA.  \.(<MapU:  Fiaiean>).sWris:-v 
bines,  ritoated  ia  thenDeyof  Ifat  Asina^  ; 
bank  of  the  river,  about  8  inils  Am  Tkr  '. 
name  is  oormptly  writtoi  in  axat  ttiass  n  N^ 
Valeria  (OiaJupta).  far  which  One  ar-- 

that  ws should  rtadVaiia(OMa. ^IB^' F-' 
Kramer,  ad  be.).  Stiabo  then  raili  it  •  Ixx  ." 
as  well  as  Carseoli  and  Alba,  both  a  tic  ' 
certainly  Aeqnian  towns,  and  sabicfaasir  b-= 
inLathim.     But  Hones  speaks  <f  it  alii '^' 
which  the  peasantry  fitsn  his  Sabiae  bn  '•'  ■ 
neighbouring  Tillages  used  to  Rseet  (Es.  l^  ■  ■- 
3),  in  a  manner  that  certainly  attags  t>  Of  ■ 
it  was  the  mnnicifal  centre  af  tbet  Sent  t- 
so,  it  must  have  then  been  recfceoed  t  S^ia  ■ ' 
It  is  not  mentimed  by  Pliny, l*t  maix.- 
limitation  was  certainly  indndedaBasftks '- 
and  not  in  Latinin.     It  waa  praWiiT  sew  >'>* 
place,  though  the  mnsius  ef  tke  aaaal  n^'- ' 
extant  proTs  that  it  mast  at  tm  tia»  bm  ^  ■ 
fortified  town.  But  it  eiuly  sank  Btei  an  u- 
the  old  commentator  OB  Hnace  csBs  Jt'Cu- 
in  SaUuis  olim,  nmie  ricus  *  (Sehti  Craif  ■• 
and  hence  in  the  middle  ages  it  cssel>>^' 
Vicns  Varia,  whence  its  ondcto  niffHstia  *'■■ 
van.     ItisstillaconsidBaUeTaiiiEeafiiin: 
inhabitants,  standing  onakiOtsthrieAi'J> 
Valeria,  and  a  short  distance  abore  the  im  <- 
Sows  in  a  deep  valley  bcnaCh.    TteTiW>«i 
old  commentary  on  Bona  both  |in  '  ^  - 
share  Tibor,  which  isTeI7n«al^feI«t.(S•••■■ 
Comm.  Cniq.  L  e.) 

2.  Pliny  Inentioas  among  tht  Otis  rf(>J)° 
place  called  Vsria, "  cai  cogaemeB  AfeW'i' 
s.  16)  ;  bnt  the  name  is  otherwise  sdavi.i' 
is  probable  that  we  should  read  "  Oit ;'  ^.'-' 
meant  bang  apparently  the  saaw  thrf  a  a'. ' 
other  writen  Hyria  or  Uiia  [Htiu].  [t  8  ^. 

VA'KIA  (_Oiap!a,  Strab.  in.  f  l«.  *^ 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  55),  a  town  ef  theBaoMs  a  ft" 
Tamconensis,  atnattd  on  the  Qiens,  *i«i  ^  * 
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navigable  (Plin.  ii.  8.  s.  4),  and  vhere 
min  road  through  Sfun  ennsed  the  river, 
^&lBg;tu-ni  and  Tritiiun.  (/(in.  AtU.  p. 
re,  under  the  nima  of  Vi:rela,«the  ame 
andonbtedly  meant.)  Usoally  identified 
ea  (cf.  Flurez,  Caatabr.  p.  1 98),  though 
i  sought  it  at  LogroSo,  and  othera  at  Mw 
'So  Lao.  [T.H.D.] 

V.'HA  QitiptinC),  a  town  in  Lower  Maesia 
uiabe,  was  the  garriaon  of  a  portiun  of  the 
an  and  of  a  aqnadrao  of  bone.  (/(.  AtU. 
Procop.  d»  Aed.  iv.  6 ;  NotiL  Imp.,  where 
lied  Vwimana  and  Varina.)  Its  aite  is 
ty  the  town  of  Oreqja  or  Orvan.  [L.  S.] 
ANAE,  a  place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road 
^ong  the  I^t  baidc  of  the  Savos  from  Siscia 
um.  (/(.  Ant.  ff.  260,  265.)  Its  exact 
ily  matter  of  oonjecture.  [L.  &] 

I'NI,  a  German  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny 
)  aa  a  branch  of  the  Yindili  or  Vandali, 
acitas  (Germ.  40)  speaks  of  them  as  bs- 
to  the  SuevL  Bnt  tliey  most  hare  oocnpied 
at  in  the  north  of  Gennany,  not  &r  fiom 
It  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  probably  the  same 
Pharodini  (*apotimt)  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
in  the  country  between  the  Cbalmms  and 
;  it  is  highly  probable,  also,  tliat  tlie  Varni 
m)   of  Procopius   (£.  Goth.  ii.  15,  iii.  35, 

&C.)  are  the  same  people  as  the  Varini. 
rani  (^Oiipowai)  of  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  17), 
relt  north  of  the  Albis,  seem  to  have  been  a 

of  the  Varim.  (Camp.  Cassiod.  yar.  iii.  3, 
they  are  called  Guami ;  Wenebe,  Bachreib. 
m  smtetea £2i«,  Smis,  jfc;  p.  7a)  [L.8.] 
lUSTI.    [Nabiscl] 

RUS  (ptapos),  a  river  which  the  ancient 
phera  make  tlie  boandary  of  QaQia  and  Italia, 
is  now  the  boundary  of  France  and  Italy. 
,  ii.  4;  Ptul.  ii.  10.  §  1.)  It  is  only  the  lower 
if  the  Var  which  forma  the  boandary  between 
and  France.  The  river  gives  its  name  to  the 
h  department  of  Var,  the  eastern  limit  of  which 
I  lower  course  of  tbe  river  Var.  The  larger 
if  the  Var  is  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  It  is 
tlw  mouth  of  the  Var  which  Ptolemy  names 

he  fixes  tbe  limit  between  Italy  and  Gallia 
Hiensis.    D'Anville  remarks  on  the  line  of  Ln- 
L404)  — 
^inis  et  Hespsriae  promoto  limits  Varna  "— 

lie  allades  to  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of 
westward  from  the  summit  of  the  Alpis  &lari- 
,  wliicli  is  Italy's  natural  boandary.  He  adds 
tbe  dependencies  of  the  province  of  the  Alpes 
itimae  comprehended  Cemenelium  (Cimtes)  and 
istrict,  which  ue  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Var 
eastof  Nicaea(i>rte»).  [Cemkneudm].  Bnt 
Dville  may  have  mist^en  Lncan's  meaning,  who 
la  to  allude  to  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of 
f  from  tlie  Rubicon  to  the  Varus,  as  Vibius  Se- 
tter Bays:  ''Varus  nunc  Galliam  dividit,  ante 
liain "  (ed.  OberL).  However,  the  critics  are  not 
ted  about  tliis  passage.  (D'Anville^  Notice,  4c. ; 
st,GaUien,f.«].)  [G.  L.] 

I'ASADA  (Oildaata),  a  town  of  Lyeaonia,  a 
le  to  the  BOOth-west  of  Laodiceia  (Ptol.  v.  4. 
10;  HierocL  p,  675;  Cone.  Chaked.  p.  674, 
ere  it  is  miswritten  OSiraSa;  Cone.  ContL  iii. 
675,  where  it  bean  the  name  of  'AdeoSa).  Its 
!  a  ptobablj  marked  by  the  ruins  near  Chmnur 
aiuA,  between  Ilgtm    a:;d   Ladik.    (Uaiuillou, 
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Retamihet,  iL  p.  190,  in  the  Joum.  of  At  Roy- 
Gtagr.  Soc  viii.  p.  144  ;  Kiepert,  in  Franz,  Fiinf 
Intdaifim,  p.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

VASALAGTUS  (piaaiKaeTov  or  OiliurdXtroi' 
Ifos,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §1  18,  26),  a  mountain  at  the 
S.  boandiU7  of  the  Itegio  Syrtica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VASATAE.    [Cosmo  or  Cossium-J 

VASATES.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Va- 
sarii  in  Ptolemy  ( ii  7.  §  1.5)  should  be  Vasatii,  aa 
D'Anville  says,  and  so  it  is  printed  in  some  Greek 
texts.  But  Ptnlsmy  makes  them  border  on  the  Gs- 
bali  and  pkces  them  farther  north  than  Bordeaax, 
though  he  names  their  chief  town  Cossinm.  The  Vo- 
cates  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  23,  27) 
among  the  Aqnitanian  peoples  who  submitted  to  P. 
Cnssus  in  b.  a  56.  [Cossio  or  Cosbium.]   [G.L.] 

VA'SCONES  {Oiniaiaiyfs,  Stnb.  iii.  pp.  155, 
116;  Oudo'Koi'M,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §§  10,  67),  a  people  in 
the  NK  part  of  Hispania  Tarreconensis,  between  the 
Iberns  anil  the  Pyrenees,  and  stretching  as  far  as  the 
N.  coast,  in  the  present  Navarre  and  fiu^piiscoa. 
Their  name  is  preserved  in  tbe  modem  one  of  the 
BoBgueti  although  that  people  do  not  call  themselves 
by  that  appelhition,  bnt  Euecaldunac,  their  country 
Eutcaleria,  and  their  language  Etucara,  (Ford's 
Handbook  of  Spam,  f.  557 ;  cf.  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
Uniertuch.  &c  p.  54.)  They  went  into  battle  bare- 
headed. (Sil.  ItaL  iii.  358.)  They  passed  among 
the  Romans  for  skilful  soothsayers.  (Lamp.  Alex, 
Sev.  27.)  Their  principal  town  was  Pumpelo 
(Ponyjoita).  (Cf.  Malte-brun,  Moeun  et  Utuga  da 
andent  Habitant  cCEepagne,  f.  309.)  [T.H.  D.] 

VA'SCONUM  SALTUS,  tbe  W.  ofbhoot  of  ilia 
Pyrenees,  running  along  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  and 
named  after  the  Vascones,  in  whose  territory  it  was. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Anson.  Ep.  IS.)  It  may  be 
more  precisely  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  chain 
now  nlled  Sierra  de  Oreamo,  S.  de  Augaaa,  and 
S.  Sgos,  forming  the  £.  part  of  tbe  Canlabrian 
chain.  [T.H.D.] 

VASIO  (Oitun^:  Etk.  Vasiensis),  a  town  of 
the  Vocoutii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  only 
town  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  17)  assigns  to  them. 
Vssio  ia  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  5)  as  one  of  the 
richest  towns  of  the  Narbonensis  ;  and  Phny  (iii. 
4)  names  Vasio  and  Lucns  Aiigaati  as  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  Vooontii.  The  ethnic  name 
Vasiensis  appears  in  the  Noiitia  of  the  Gallic  Pro- 
vinces (Civitas  Vasiensium),  and  in  inscriptions. 
The  pUwe  is  Vaiton  in  the  department  of  Vauebue, 
on  the  Ouem,  a  branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  a 
small,  decayed  place ;  bnt  there  are  remains  which 
show  that  it  may  have  been  what  Mela  describes  it 
to  have  been.  'The  ancient  remains  are  spread  over 
a  considerable  snrfoce.  There  is  a  Bonian  bridge 
of  a  smgle  arch  over  the  Ovteze,  which  still  forma 
the  only  communication  between  the  town  and  the 
bubonrg.  The  bridge  is  built  on  two  rocks  at  that 
port  of  the  river  where  the  mountains  which  shnt  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  approach  nearest.  There  are 
ahw  the  remains  of  a  theatre  ;  the  semicircle  of  the 
cavea  is  clearly  traced,  and  the  line  of  the  pneoeiiium 
ia  indicated  by  some  stonee  which  rise  above  the 
earth.  There  are  tiso  the  remains  of  a  qnay  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  was  deetruyed  by  an  inun- 
dation in  1616.  The  quay  was  pierced  at  consider- 
able intervale  by  sewen  which  carried  to  the  river 
the  water  and  filth  of  the  town :  these  sewen  are 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in  upright.  There 
are  also  traces  of  the  aqueducts  which  brought  to 
tils  tvwu  the  waters  of  the  great  tpring  of  Gronaa. 
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(Bmoi,  Uim.  A  la  SoeiHf  kagale  da  Amtijmain* 
di  Framet,  torn,  xri.,  quoted  bj  Richard  a  Hgc- 
HOMt,  GuUt  da  Voyagatr.)  [G.  L.] 

VATEI)(\  in  Gallia,  meationad  in  the  TaUe, 
it  a  |ihM  aut  of  Bonkaia.  supposed  to  be  Vaira 
oa  ttw  left  hank  of  the  Dordogns,  a  branch  of  the 
(imnmmt.  [G.  L.] 

VATREXUS  (Smfenia),  a  rirer  of  Gallia 
CUpa-tina,  one  of  the  aoutheni  tribatariea  of  the 
Fkjni.  It  bad  ita  aoorcni  in  the  Apennines,  flowed 
•ate-  the  walla  of  Forum  Comelii  (/eioii),  and 
,v«aed  the  aoutheni  bnuich  of  the  Padua  (the 
ffaMtacom  Ostiain)  not  far  from  ita  mouth,  for 
vtvh  nuan  the  port  at  tli«  entrance  of  that  arm 
rf  tlM  rinr  was  ealled  the  Portns  Vatreni.  (Plin. 
in.  IC  a.  M.)  The  Saaterao  now  Bows  into  the 
i^  Ji  i^  laMrs  (the  modem  repcasentatJTe  of  the 
SfoKic  btaach), aboTC  16  miles  from  ita  month: 
bw>  thf  ctttwiels  of  both  are  in  this  part  arti6cial. 
b  tko  Wwer  part  of  its  coarse  it  must  always  have 
haaa  Bar*  of  a  canal  than  a  rirar,  whence  Martial 
•MS  its  aaae  as  tfpal  cf  a  sluggish  stream. 
(lU-tkL  ill.  «r.  J.)  [E.  a  B.] 

I  GEKAE.  a  antioo  in  India  extra  Gangem,  men- 
taaal  >T  PUbt  (tL  19.  s.  aS>  It  poesened  a  large 
tMw  tt  iki  saaie  name.  It  is  not  passible  to  delar- 
l  position;  bat,  (ram  the  names  of  other 
bT  Plin;  in  connectioD  with  the 
I'Vma.it  is  pubabte  that  thai  people  lived  near  the 
MMhstflheAiBtaiVdtra.  [V.] 

mtU  (OMke>\  a  Gnmsn  people  who  in  Caa- 
wr\  Has  liiad  <■  tha  east  bank  of  the  Bhine  and 
HIS  III  m  to  tW  TlvTiri,  far  Caesar  having  made  his 
Vi.j»a  I  hi  Ileal  I J  af  the  Treviri  passed  over  into 
Oe  Awner  af  uh  C°bi.    Owini(  to  their  proximity 
«  ar  Ki_at  thiv  wan  Kawahal  aion  dvihsed  than 
bttai:  mach  visited  bj  mer- 
«t  Gallic  msnnefs  (A  G. 
-<    X  tjw  w  ».  35V      Tke  Sicaiabii  wen  the 
aariAMEs  tf  the  Cin  m  the  ■scth.    The  Soevi 
WW  awunf  ihr  W  iati.  wIkb  the  Ulai  applied 
sr  Caanr  iir  hn?-  :hiT  pm  Vm  imtagcs,  and 
jdr^iw  X  «an'<  >.3>  w^  *  tsi^  aaaiber  of  boats 
a.  .■>>>•  at -IT  »a  vixft  wean iader that  tbey 
w-na.vacvimiK  wacR.cast:heIBuBb    (&(?.  it. 
^i.'    h  a« -n*  c  Avr&tat  ^Stiah.  IT.  p^  IMX 
-:kp  auM  .fiiiiic  ac  £._-».  *■<  Aznppa  sas^paed  I 
ix't  ^K»«  as  watt  Mnk  « the  line,  the  p(£cf  ' 
A   at  T  aasB   mub;  «e  Asaphtn  the  Bhtnih  ' 
r-w.aa-  acMM  a*  ?«(  »  ^e  GenHos.     (Taat. ! 
—»  s  sSv  JtaMk  n.  a*:   t'laiaL  Jay.  e.  81.)  ■ 
Ji  iSi  »r>  IS— 3.rr  « at  vT.-it  waa  C<A'csa  A^rip- 

•  jB        ••  .  aoc  laaar  ;ht  wait  hat  At  aaaec  of ', 
, «  M.-9  war  nr  rf  ;he  wnm  whr  the  ' 

It  aa>  K:.j*  h«Ki  tans.     Tfaer 
a»  Sath.'TS'  U  anr  i.  laiifij.  who 
»!«  -aaas.    ^Tkac  fait.  ^.  SS.) 
Voj  M   a*  .'  u  a  3M  wa«(  «B  ^^  the  B^cae 

,  *•  *•  ^' 
.  ...   -^Jl  »3Jt 

. '.  J  vv    .'»M>»*'.  «  IIW9  «  at  tdk*  af  the 

•  .<.    -.        -...^ta.   .  y*-".  «.  *.  I  *  >         IL  &j 

•-   \:.ar<.    i>    U>   'T'.^'    It  31W  A^  i^iaitoit    bf 
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tsia  die  Viai;g  fOimmi.  Btf  atei  ncua 
place  them  in  the  disttictorOk.gr  lorfie  i, 
of  which  places  an  on  the  ngk  tak  a  ■js' 
Komamdie,  wldch  flows  iato  the  Arse.  >!»:< 
the  /jCT«.     (Ukert,  GaUm,  f.  317.)     'G.L 

UCETXA,  in  Gallia  Jurinaat^ arisi.*^ 
This  place  is  known  anlj  finan  Ike  Siaa  Kxt 
which  hare  been  ajsmwmd  then,  od  is  -3 
insciiptioa  vckiiak  on  a  stou  faae  c  <"&. 
Tbe  place  is  Caea,  noith  el  the  lias  Gmii  r-. 
which  place  the  water  was  brao(fat  la. Viae  k:^ 
aqnednet  over  the  Ganbm.  [Xbacscsj  fx. 
appesn  in  the  Notitia  of  thi  Piiiiiaii  d L^ 
under  the  name  of  Caatmm  Doeaac  Zait'i 
a  bishoptie  as  eariy  as  the  BidAsif  it  S-r-.. 
Uuj.  [i.i 

UCHALICCEXSES  (ptxAmBU,  hi.  r'i 
§  SO),  an  AeChiopiaui  tribe  ia  ths  iSBir  1 1- 
bja.  [T.aL' 

UCHEIUERIUU  (Oix^vi^,  Vna^  t  :■  ■ 
IT.  14),  a  mooniaia  fiatnas  in  the  ii^  Lc3,  : 
Colchis.  [T.Et 

UCU  (Ofeia,  PtaL  S.  4.  {  U),stnli' 
Tnrdetani  in  LnsilBoia.  [T.&I< 

UCIENSS,  a  town  in  ESs^anis  Bi«ia,ai 
road  from  Cordoba  ta  Castalo.  (7<i>.i<f«'' 
Varioosljr  identified  with  ifanilg*,  itifr  *■ 
&  Jtiliam.  [T-at; 

DCUBIS,  a  place  m  HiipsBh  Badia.  a  - 
neiKhbooihood  of  Cordnba  and  the  Fhsaa  ^cc 
(Hilt.  B.  B.  7.)    AccwdiiftoCkaigfi... 
361)  between  Oaaiu and .dafefairs.     [Jii!. 
UCHLTUNIACCM.     [Crnsu.] 
CDAE  (Olfe,  PttL  T.  9.  §  »),  1 !«»  ' 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  on  the  Caspiaa  lea.   Dcr  <f 
probably  the  people  mtntioneri  asdo'  lb  xa  i 
Udini  by  Pliny  (ri.  IS.  a.  15>  Tl^aHaot:-' 
defived  their  name fi«n  the  rinrUda  [TH.. 
UDON  (0«ta»,  PtoL  V.  S.  §  UX  •  f^  ■ 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  liaes  ia  ike  Caaa»  V 
Gills  into  the  Caspian  sea  between  ibe  Shi  B  ^ 
AJonla.     Most  probably  the  moden  faaa  i  i 
CDUBA.     [TciMJUS.] 
UDDBA  (OeSsefa.  PtoL  n  6.  §  73).  •  C^ 
the  JJBccelani  in  nwy-u  TanansaaiL  ^^' 
the  modeni  Cordbaa.  [T  &- 

TKCTAorVECTlS(OiaCT{i,Fla.tir' 
an  island  an  the  &.  coast  of  Britsada  Btfnisi..;!.' 
oppodte  to  the  Portns  Uagnaa  (/VteuiiL  . 
was  known  to  the  Bomaos  bdore  ikar  aa^^  '• 
Britain,  thraogfa  tfaeMaesifiou,  whabidb«ii> 
tisa  for  their  tin  trade.  (Kod.  v.  SI  &'  >■ 
that  liaae  the  j**""^  betaaea  Ike  idtfdK 
— i-J-— »  beooaieahaoadrTsiahkn^a^'- 
Bidona  carried  their  tia  ia  cans  le  tke  tiat.  '■ 
was  first  eonqaend  br  Vi  ipaiiis.  m^v-T-' 
Claadw.  (SaeL  Tc^  4.)  Xaw  tke  Ur<f'  ^ 
(CC  l^.  AmL  p.  S0»:  Cob.  Aa.  Cait  I5:li-- 
ia.  6:  PSa.  it.  I&  s.  Ml)  [T.B.I'. 

VECll'S10.\£&.  a  afaifinaaa  if  lie  f-'^ 
Itritannaa  Baikats.  acuaiSsg  a  A^aiaaaiU' 

SX  [l.tJ. 

VEDlAXm  (OhMiiaa.PaLE.1-}''  • 

Lcfana.i  trrx.  wha  akabiaai  Ikr  in*  <f  lia  1^-' 
A4»  anr  the  nuatk  rf  the  Fa-.  Bad  r.?  -' 
1.  Daait  Pt.aearaaiwabikaBlketiR'i--'' 
CnKBar.Va;  rkthoaa^-  - 
iaxdaiaai:.-!'- 


u  ifc<i    mj  ..^-M  ^  sa  J^a  aoak  oan-    mm  iraaia, 
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VEDINUM. 

VKDINUM  (Udine),  a  rat;  of  Venetia,  mentioneil 
only  b;  Plin;  (iii.  19.  a.  23)  amon);  the  munici- 
palities of  that  coantry.  It  was  sitnated  in  the 
plahi  of  the  Cami,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Cmdale  (Forum 
Jnlii),  and  22  NNW.  of  Aqnileia.  In  Pliny's  time 
it  wafi  apparently  an  inconaidetable  place,  but  rose 
into  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  now  a 
flourishing  and  populous  oity,  and  the  capital  of  the 
whole  province  of  the  FritUL  Many  HSS.  of  Pliny 
vrite  the  name  Nedinates,  which  has  been  adapted 
both  by  Harduin  and  Sillig,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  old  reading  Vedinates  is  correct.     [K.  H.  B.] 

VEDRA  (fiiitpa,  Ftol.  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  river  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  G.  coast  of  Britannia.  The  name 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Wear 
(Camden,  p.  944),  yet  Hntvley  (p.  103)  and  others 
hare  taken  it  tu  be  the  Tyne.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEGIA  (Oueyla  or  CWrrlo),  or  Vkoium  (PKd. 
iii.  21.  s.  25),  a  town  of  Liboruia,  the  present 
Veao.  [T.H.D.] 

VEGISTUM  (pMyurrovy,  or,  as  some  read,  Ve- 
testum  (pi4rt<TToy),  a  town  of  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tollstobogi,  between  Mounts  Didymns 
and  Celaenos  (Ptol.  r.  4.  §  7),  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Vetissum  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  [L.  S.] 
VEII  (Oifijioi,  Strab.  t.  p.  226;  04io(,  Diouys.  H. 
ii.  54 :  £(&.  Veientes,  Cic.  JDif.  i.  44 ;  Lit.  i.  1 5,  &c. : 
Adj.  Veiua  (trisyl.),  Propert  !▼.  10.  31),  an  ancient 
and  purely  Tuscan  city  of  Etraria.  According  to 
Festus  (ap.  P.  Diac.  t.  v.")  Veia  was  an  Oscan  word, 
and  signified  a  waggon  (plaustmm);  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  was  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  the  town. 

Among  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  the  site  of 
Veil.  Nardini  was  tlie  first  writer  who  placed  it  at 
the  present  Itola  Fanute,  the  correctness  of  which 
view  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  distance  of  that 
spot  niirthwarda  from  Borne  agrees  with  the  distance 
assigned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas&u»  (L  a)  to  Veil, 
namely,  "  abont  IflO  stadm,"  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  Tabnhi  Peut.,  where  it  is  set  down  at  12  miles. 
In  Livy,  indeed  (v.  4),  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
"  within  the  20th  milestone ;"  but  this  is  in  a  speech 
of  App.  CUudins,  when  the  orator  is  using  round 
numbera,  and  not  solicitons  about  strict  accuracy; 
whilst  the  two  writers  before  cited  are  professedly 
giving  the  exact  distance.  Nor  can  tlie  authority  of 
Kutrupius  (U-4),  who  places  V«ii  at  18  miles  from 
liome,  be  admitted  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  these 
authors,  since  Eutropius  is  notoriously  incorrect  in 
particulars  of  this  description.  There  are  other  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  show  that  Itola  Faraete 
is  tlie  site  of  ancient  Veil  Thus  the  Tab.  Peuting. 
farther  indicates  that  the  city  Uy  on  the  Via  Cauda. 
Now  following  that  ruad  for  a  distance  of  about  12 
inileti  from  Rome,  the  locality  not  only  exactly  cor- 
rvsponda  with  the  description  of  Dionysius,  but  also 
the  remains  of  lity  walls  and  sepulchres,  iind  traces 
of  roads  in  various  directions,  hare  been  fbiud  there. 
Moreover  at  tlie  same  spot  were  discovered,  in  the 
year  1810,  stones  bearing  inscriptions  which  related 
exclusively  to  Veil  and  the  Veientines. 

We  know  little  of  the  history  of  Veii  bat  what 
boncemM  the  wars  it  waged  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
called  by  Eutrupius  (i.  20),  "  civitas  antiquissima 
Italise  atque  ditisuma,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  vras  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Some.  At  that  period  the  Etruscan, 
or  Veientine,  territory  wax  separated  from  the  Latin 
by  the  river  Aibola,  afterwards  called  Tiberis  ;  and 
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consequently  neither  the  Mons  Vaticanns  nor  Jani- 
culensis  then  belonged  to  the  Ramans.  (Liv.  L  3.) 
To  the  SW.  of  Rome  it  extended  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  down  to  the  sea,  where  it  contained  some 
Salinae,  or  salt-works,  at  the  month  of  the  river. 
(Dionys.  ii.  55.)  The  district  immediately  opposite 
to  Rome  seems  to  have  been  called  Septem  Fagi  (/i.). 
On  the  N.  of  Rome  the  territory  of  Veii  most  at  one 
time  have  extended  as  fiu'  as  Mount  Soracte,  since 
the  ager  Capenatis  belonged  to  it,  Gapena  being  a 
colony  of  Veii  (Cato,  ap.  Serv.  .^en.  vii.  697) ;  though 
in  the  history  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Veii, 
Capena  appears  as  an  independent  city.  [Cafena, 
VoL  L  p.  604.]  On  the  NW.  it  may  probably  have 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Mons  Ciminns ;  but  here,  as 
well  as  more  to  the  &,  its  limits  are  uncertain,  and 
all  we  know  is  that  in  the  latter  direction  it  must 
have  been  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Caere.  (Cf. 
Miiller,  Etnuker,  K.  2.  p.  1,  &c)  The  ager  Vciens 
is  stigmatised  by  Uoracu  and  others  as  producing  an 
execrable  sort  of  red  wine  (Stit  iL  3.  143;  of.  Pers. 
T.  147  ;  Mart.  i.  103.  9,  ii.  53.  4,  &c.).  We  leain 
from  Dionysius  (ii.  54)  that  the  city  was  of  about 
the  same  size  as  Athens,  and  therefore  nearly  as 
large  as  Bume  within  the  walls  of  Servius.  [Boma, 
Vol.  II.  p.  756.] 

The  political  constitution  of  Veii,  like  that  of  the 
other  Etruscan  cities,  seems  originally  to  have  been 
republican,  though  probably  aristocratically  repub- 
i  liuaii,  with  magistrates  annually  elected.  It  was 
:  perhaps  their  vicinity  to  ambitious  and  aspiring  Rome, 
and  the  constant  wars  which  they  had  tu  wage  with 
that  city,  that  induced  the  Veieiitines  to  adopt  the 
form  of  an  elective  monarchy,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dissensions  occasioned  by  the  election  of  aunual  ma- 
gistrates under  their  original  constitntion,  and  thus 
to  be  enabled,  under  a  single  leader,  to  act  with  mora 
vigour  abroad ;  but  this  step  procured  them  the  ill- 
will  of  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (Liv.  v. 
1,  e£  iv.  17).  Monarchy,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  permanent  among  them ;  and  we  only 
know  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  their  kings,  as 
Tolnmnius  (ti),  Pn>pertiu8  (Serv.  ^en.  vii.  697), 
and  Morrins  (/&.  viii.  285). 

The  first  time  that  the  Veientes  appear  in  history 
is  in  the  war  which  they  waged  with  Romulus  in 
order  to  avenge  the  capture  of  their  colony,  Fidenoe. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy,  this  war  was 
terminated  by  one  decisive  battle  iu  which  Romulus 
was  victorious  (i.  15);  but  Dionysius  (ii.  54,  seq.) 
speaks  of  two  engagements,  and  represents  the  Ro- 
mans as  gaining  the  second  by  a  stratagem.  Both 
these  writers,  however,  agree  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  campiugn.  The  loss  of  the  Veientines 
was  so  terrible,  both  in  the  battle  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent flight,  in  which  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  Tiber,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  The  terms  im- 
posed npon  them  by  Romulus  show  the  decisive 
nature  of  his  victory.  They  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render that  part  of  their  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  called  Septem  Pagi,  probably  from  its 
containing  seven  villages  ;  to  give  up  the  salt-woiks 
which  they  possessed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
and  to  provide  50  hostages  as  security  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  treaty.  On  these  conditions  they 
obtained  a  peace  for  100  years,  with  the  restoration 
of  their  prisoners ;  though  such  of  the  latter  as  pre- 
ferred to  remain  at  Rome  were  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  dty  and  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.    The  district  of  Septem  Fagi  thus  acjuiivd 
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pnbahlj  oon^nlMBM  the  Titian  ud  Jamcnlaa 
LiUi,  lad  bauDM  the  Mat  of  Un  Stfa  Bodud  tiifaa, 
the  BoaalU  or  Bamalia.  (Vur.  JL  L.  t.  9.  %  65, 
UUIL;  PwiL  <^  Fut.  *. «.  tlomtlia  Trib.) 

Thia  peue  aaama  to  haTe  luted  about  60  or  70 
7«ua,  vbcn  war  again  brake  oat  between  the  Vei- 
antinei  and  B""*"*  in  the  togn  of  Tnllna  Hoetiiias, 
and  ihii  tioM  alao  on  aooonnt  of  Fideoaa,  which  ap- 
pean  t»  bav«  beoone  a  Bomaa  ooiooj  after  its  cap- 
tan  bj  Bemnhia.  Tha  eaam  <f  the  war  wai  the 
treacherona  eondoct  of  the  Fidanatee  dniing  the 
Boiaaa  struggle  with  Alba.  When  called  to  arrnnnt, 
tfaej  rafnaed  to  pn  anj  ezplanatioa  of  their  rwidni*, 
aiid|incaradtlwa«stanoeaftfaeVeientineaL  Tnllna 
cmaaed  the  Anio  (reaertMie)  with  a  laiige  army,  and 
the  battle  which  took  placs  at  a  apot  between  Oat 
liTcr  and  the  town  of  Fidanaewaa  the  most  obetinata 
and  blood/  which  had  jet  been  neorded  in  theBoniin 
annals.  Tullas,  however,  gained  a  signal  nctwy 
over  the  Fidanatee  and  thdr  allies  the  Yeientiniw, 
The  battle  is  remarkaUe  (at  the  tows  made  bj  Tnl- 
lna, of  twelTs  Salian  priests,  knd  of  tamples  to  Pamr 
and  FaUor.  Tbaae  wera  the  eeeond  set  of  Saliana, 
or  thoae  sttsrhad  to  the  worship  of  Qniiinns  [c£ 
BoHA,  p.  839] ;  and  the  appmpiuteneaa  of  the  tow 
will  be  perceived  when  we  consider  that  the  Fidenataa, 
ia  thair  answer  to  tlw  Bomans,  had  sKsertM  that  all 
their  eagagcments  towards  Borne  had  expired  on  the 
death  of  that  deified  hefo.     (Liv.  L  27 ;  Dionjrs.  iii. 

Tin  war  was  renewed  nndor  Aneui  Uaroias  \>j 
far^s  on  both  sides,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  begun  bj  the  Veientines.  Ancas  overthrew 
thcoi  in  two  pitched  battles,  the  last  of  wUch  was 
decuiva.  The  Veientisas  were  obliged  to  surrender 
aU  the  tract  en  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  called 
tfaa  Silva  MseaJa,  The  Boman  domimon  was  now 
artwided  as  far  as  the  sea ;  and  in  order  tosecara 
tbaee  rmquests,  Ancos  founded  the  ooksj  of  Oatia 
at  the  mouth  of  ths  Tiber.  (Lir.  L  83;  OiooTa. 
tiL41.) 

The  next  time  that  we  find  the  Veientines  in  ool- 
linai  with  Borne,  they  had  tu  contend  with  a  leedar 
of  their  own  nation.  L.  Tar^ninins,  an  emigrant 
{nan  Taiqainii  to  Bome,  had  distinguished  himaelf 
in  the  wan  of  Ancas  llarcins  against  Veii,  and  was 
now  in  pnaeeaiiiai  of  the  Boman  aorenigntj.  The 
Veieotinea,  however,  on  thia  occasion  did  not  stand 
ilam,  bat  wen  assisted  hj  the  other  Etruscan  dtiaa, 
who  fiBHilaiiiul  of  inaalta  and  injuiiaa  noernd  from 
Tar^uia.  The  Teientines,  as  asaal,  wen  diaoomfited, 


and  so  thsronghlf ,  that  thej  did  not  dan  to  leave 
their  dtj,  bat  wen  the  helpkss  apectatos  of  the 
devaatataoB  finmmiltad  on  thor  faiads  bjr  the  Romans. 
The  war  was  taniaaated  by  Taniain's  brilliant  rio- 
tai7  at  Eictaa,  which  enabled  him  to  daim  the 
suvenigntf  of  all  Etniia,  kanng,lio«a*er,the  difier- 
eat  citiaa  in  the  eqqjment  of  their  own  rights  and 
privileget.  It  was  oa  this  eccasian  that  Tarqaia  is 
■and  t>  hsf*  intndaced  at  Bome  the  institution  of 
the  twdm  licton  and  their  fieoea,  emblema  of  the 
aairilmle  ef  the  twelva  Etinacan  cities,  as  well 
as  ths  other  Etraacan  insignia  of  njalt;.  (Uiooja. 
iii.  S7:  Fkr.  i  5.)  It  shoald  be  observed  that  cb 
this  sabject  the  aeooants  am  nc7  various  ;  and  some 
hav*  ema  doobted  the  whole  stay  of  this  Euascaa 
mnqniwt.  beaase  Livy  does  not  mendon  it.  That 
bbidrian,  howenr,  when  he  speaks  of  the  resumption 
M  the  war  ander  SarioB  Tallina,  indades  the  other 
Etntacans  with  the  rdeatines,  as  parties  ts  the  trace 
which  had  tafiiti  ("  hellam  cum  Vcaentibos  Qm 
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oimiBdiitJaBexiei^) 
L  42),  altfaoog^  the  EtraBssi  W  at  Wa- 
coned  in  the  last  Vcieotine  ear  Is  lai  ns. 
(Cf.  Konjs.  ir.  27.)  Has  wiriiBdar  Sens 'i.a 
was  the  last  waged  with  the  Taotaa  teq  \i 
ngal  period  of  Bome. 

When  the  second  Tarfsia  ns  esfAJ  &E  E<b 
the  Etrnacau  codesvonnd  to  naot  kin.  Ts. .. 
Tsrqninii  wen  the  two  mat  imri  sis  i.- 
league  farmed  br  this  pwpK.  Tk  te  be 
which  took  placs  near  the  Shis  Anoi,  a  u^ 
but  indeciave,  tlMagh  the  Baaai  Arnni:^  ■ 
rittiMj.  Bat  the  EtrascBBs  bsik|  ixMoi  -st 
aiMi^anra  of  Panena,  Lan  af  Qmba,  ik  Lk- 
wan  oompletd;  wonted,  sad,  A  Hnjanr- 
f*ffTifi^,  .wen  wiwi|ii»1L«l  to  Rrtae  ta  ihE  Ve^ca 
all  the  territoc;  which  had  lea  wmsai  ts  :>-- 
by  Bomnlas  and  Aans  Hsrasi.  Tbi  if' 
Poraena  sbcrtlj  afterwards  nteai  D  !bc  Lt.:) 
ont  of  gnljtade  for  the  ho^itafiiv  vbi  =^ - 
di^lajad  towinia  the  remnant  i<  lie  &wi:  c: 
after  the  defeat  af  hi*  aon  Anna  st  iiet.  ;L' . 
6— IS;  Diooys.  T.  14,  siri.;  FfatL  Ak  U  i 

The  Veientines  cenld  ill  break  krea;  ii^^ 
this  territory ;  bat,  wUbt  the  ia&enoe «  PcEi.*. 
his  family  pRTsiied  in  the  Emaos  Laipi.  :>: 
miinedqnieC  Afiarhii  death  the  aar^trii.: 
B.C.48S.  Ferayearortaeitwassksds-R'' 
waifimdai'Sf  Iwiaed  by  nmtaal  jtfwteim  i* 
BX. 481,  after  agcneralcdfieaitf  tht  £3K»< 
great  number  cf  volnnteKs  janied  the  Vees^^  ^ 
matten  began  to  aaaame  a  nsR  naea  i^n   - 
the  fint  encoonten  the  ^<*w—  veve  uax^~~ 
duefly  throogh  a  mntii^  af  the  id£a&  Vj^  * 
to  have  been  disheanened  by  tbeir  finccH,:  - 
army  was  inSenor  in  number  to  that  rfthVec  :- 
and  thcyeudeavoand  todae&Ksaa^afntC  '. 
the  insulta  of  the  (any  iaeeosad  the  liaise  >^ . 
to  snch  a  degree  that  ifaey  iossMd  gs  toe  :>■ 
batde.     The  ciaieat  was  kng  aai  tia)i*<   ' 
Eunseaaa  at  one  time  wen  ii  tmaaiiim  a  .J  ■- 
man  camp ;  but  it  waa  lauweiei  kf  ihe  ^^^ 
Titos  Siccins.    The  BoDsakat  anc  o." 
officers,  amongst  whom  «<R  tba  omsd  Kc.- 
Q.  Fabins,  who  had  been  take  oasal,  -r-'' 
with  numy   tzibnaea  and  naliiiiian    It  " ' 
dnwn  battls;  yet  the  Baaaas  diiacl tk  <i-' 
becanae  daiinc  the  nig^  the  Ebsbu  ^H"- 
tfadr  camp,  wfaidi  «■  Backed  by  the  Eaaae  ^  :■ 
following  d^.    Bat  the  aBvinsg  cdksI,  X.F)-*.' 
Vibalanna,  on  his  retnn  to  Biaa,R<«B^  *  >^ 
and  abdicated  hmoffioe,  tfaediaieaeftbdv'- 
pnvettted  fion  ■^■"•'"■e""e  ly  tba  taet(  r  - 
wounds.    (Diooya.  iz.  5,  sq^;  liv.  i.  4i-<T 

Shortly  after  this,  the  YbeBtiDn^  Use  »:  ■- 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  Beaaai  a  ->  -r 
field,  adopted  a  moat  aaBoyiag  syttaa  i  »"' 
When  the  Boenan  army  apfiearai,  ihef  ib:  2-  - 
selves  op  within  their  walk;  bet  aa  ate  > 
the  lagioiia  Rtind,  tbaa  they  eaaa  fatkai^'- 
the  ooonDy  up  ts  ihe  vsy  gan  <f  E*'-  ' 
FaUan  fiuuly,  whidi  bad  piea  aanaiJ'K^ 
Bome,  and  which  had  taken  ao  poantf  >  f- ' 
the  late  war,  now  came  ibmid  aad  'b*.  -  * 
lieve  the  cnamonweelth  fiom  thia  hBas^  *^" 
anoe.  The  whole  {amDy  a{feared  btfaa  de  «^ 
and  by  tbe  month  of  their  chief,  CeoD  F«a.'-- 
oonsal  fur  the  thiid  time,  dacWad.  tkt^e  i-^ 
tinual  lather  than  a  faogc  gB>id  taV^*^  ■ 
the  Veientiiie  war,  they  wen  aiSag  »  t^**' 
the  dntj-  and  to  maintaia  the  noijeit; i^**^ 
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itlnat  calling  upon  the  state  for  either  aol- 
■noney.  The  senate  thankfully  accepted 
On  the  following  morning  806  Fabii  met 
vestibok  of  the  connil's  hooae.  Aa  they 
through  the  city  to  the  place  of  their  d«- 
,  tliey  stopped  at  the  eapitol  and  ofiered  op 

ttie  gods  for  the  snooess  of  their  enterprise. 
ley  passed  ont  of  Bome  by  the  right  areh  of 
■».  Cannentafia,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
remera,  where  there  was  a  spot  that  seemed 
by  nature  as  a  fortnss  for  their  little  gar- 
It  appears,  howerer,  that  the  Fabii  were 
anied  by  tfanr  clients  and  adherents,  and 
de  b«nd  probably  anxmnted  to  3000  or  4000. 
L.  ix.  15;  P.  Diac.  s.  e.  SaHavia  Porta.) 
use  which  they  disse  as  the  station  of  their 
1  tna  a  precipitons  hill  which  seemed  to 
«xi  cut  and  iaolated  by  art;  and  they  farther 
tjened  it  with  entroichments  and  towers, 
ot  has  been  identified  with  great  probability 
iliiii,  and  subeequently  by  other  tnpographen, 

precipitous  hill  about  6  miles  from  Bome,  on 
t  of  tile  Via  Flaminia,  where  it  is  traTersed 
:  Cremera  (now  the  ViJcha).  and  on  the 
onk  of  that  stream.  It  ia  the  height  which 
ads  the  present  Otieria  deOa  Vakh^Ua. 
;  JTmfOrm  <S  Soma,  toL  iii.  p.  399;  Dennis, 
a,  Tol.  i.  p.  43.) 

pceiiion  here  taken  np  by  the  Fabii  not  only 
1  them  to  pat  a  emnplete  stop  to  the  ma- 
g  expeditions  of  the  Veientines,  but  eren  to 
t  depredations  themselres  on  the  territory  of 

The  Vaentines  hanng  made  many  vain  at- 
I  to  dislodge  them,  at  length  implored  the 
ir  of  the  Etruscans;  bat  the  Fabii  on  their 
ere  snpported  by  a  eonsalar  army  under  Ae- 
,  and  the  Veientines  and  their  allies  were  de- 
This  success  rendered  the  Fabii  still  more 
tising.     Aiter  occnpying   their  fortms  two 

with  impunity  they  began  to  extend  their 
siona ;  and  the  Veientines  on  their  aide 
t  to  draw  tbem  onwards,  in  which  they  at 
I  succeeded.  By  a  feigned  flight,  they  eo- 
tfae  Fabii  into  an  ambuscade  and  slew  tbem, 
Feb.  B.  o.  47S.  (Ov.  Fiat.  u.  196,  sqq. ;  Liv. 
— SO;  Dionys.  ix.  16 — 19;  Floms,  i.  12,  &c.) 
■ted  with  thto  success,  the  Veientines,  united 
the  Etnucana,  now  marched  towards  Bome 
«tched  their  camp  on  the  Janiculan  hill,  at  a 
ice  of  only  6  stadia  from  the  city.  Thence  pass- 
w  Tiber,  they  penetrated  as  far  aa  the  andent 
le  of  Hope,  which  stood  near  the  modem  Porta 
jiore.  Here  an  indecisive  action  took  place, 
)  waa  renewed  at  the  Porta  Collina  witii  the 

Ksalt;  hot  two  engagements  of  a  more  de- 
!  chancier  on  the  Janicnlan  hill  obliged  the 
1  army  to  retreat.  In  the  following  year  the 
nines  allied  themselTes  with  the  Sabincs,  bnt 

completely  defeated  under  the  walls  of  their 
dty  by  the  coarol  Pub.  Vakrins.  The  war 
bmogbt  to  a  termioatkn  in  the  following  year, 
e  consulship  of  C.  Hanlius,  who  ooncladed  with 
I  a  truce  of  40  yeare,  the  Veientines  engaging 
>y  a  tribute  in  com  and  money.  (LIt.  iL 
-S4;  Dionys.  ix.  23,  sqq.) 
nt  such  tenna  were  merely  nominal,  and  in  a 
yeiire  hostilities  were  renewed.  We  hear  of 
I  forsjrs  made  by  the  Veientines  in  b.  c.  442 
.  ir.  I);  bnt  there  was  no  regular  war  till 
D  yean  later,  when  the  Vaentines,  who  were  at 

time  goremed  by  Lars,  or  King,  Tolamnius, 
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excited  the  Boman  colony  Fldenae  to  rebel ;  and  in 
order  completely  to  compromise  the  Fidenatas,  To- 
lumnius  ordered  them  to  slay  the  Boman  ambas- 
sadors who  bad  been  despatched  to  demand  an 
explanation.  Both  sides  flsw  to  aims;  one  or  two 
obstinate  engagements  ensued ;  but  tbe  allies  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  Falisci  also^  were  orertbrown 
in  a  decisive  battle  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  in 
which  Tolumnins  was  killed  by  the  Boman  military 
tribune,  A.  Cornelius  Cossns.  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19; 
cf.  Propert.  iv.  10.  22,  sqq.) 

Three  years  afterwards,  Bome  bemg  affieted  with 
a  severe  pestilence,  the  Veientines  and  Fidenatea 
were  emboldened  to  march  npon  it,  and  encamped 
before  the  Ports  Collina;  bnt  on  the  appearance  of 
a  Boman  army  under  the  dictator  Anlua  Serviliua, 
they  retreated.  iServilina  having  parsned  and  routed 
them  near  Nomentnm,  marched  to  Fidenae,  which 
he  at  length  sncceeded  in  taking  by  means  of  a 
eonicnlus  or  mine.     (Liv.  iv.  22.) 

Although  the  Veientines  obtained  a  trace  after 
this  event,  yet  they  soon  vidated  it,  and  began  to 
commit  depredations  iu  the  Boman  territory,  B.  o. 
427 ;  and  even  defeated  a  Boman  army  whose  epe- 
ntions  had  been  paralysed  tbrongh  the  dissensions 
of  the  three  military  tribnnes  who  commanded  it 
The  Fidenatea  now  rase  and  massacred  all  the  Bo- 
man cdonists,  and  again  allied  themselves  with  the 
Veientines,  who  had  also  enlisted  a  great  number 
of  Etruscan  volnntaers  in  tbdr  service.  These 
events  occasioned  great  alarm  at  Bome.  Hamercus 
Aemiliuswas  created  dictator,  and,  marching  against 
the  enemy,  encamped  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 
tbe  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber.  Between 
this  spot  and  Fidenae  a  desperete  battle  was-fougbt: 
stratagems  were  employed  on  both  sides;  but  at 
length  the  allies  were  completely  defeated,  and  tbe 
Bomans  entered  tbe  gates  of  Fidenae  along  with  tbe 
flying  enemy.  The  city  was  sacked  and  destroyed 
and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Bomans  granted  the  VeientioeB  a  tinea 
of  80  years.    (Liv.  iv.  81—36.) 

At  the  expiration  of  this  trues,  the  Bomans  re- 
solved to  sabdne  Veii,  aa  they  bad  done  Fidenae, 
and  it  was  besieged  by  an  army  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes.  At  this  news  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  Eiruscana  met  at  the  fane  of  Vol- 
tumna,  to  consider  what  oooisa  t^ey  should  puisne. 
The  Veientines  had  again  resorted  to  the  regal 
form  of  government;  but  nnfortanately  the  person 
whom  they  elected  for  their  king,  though  rich  and 
piiwerfnl,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation  by  his  oppressions  and  imperioos 
manners,  but  especially  by  his  having  hindered  th« 
performance  of  certain  sacrsd  gamea.  The  Etrus- 
cans consequently  declared  that,  anless  he  waa  de- 
posed, they  should  afford  the  Veientinea  no  assist- 
ance. But  tlie  latter  were  afraid  to  adopt  this 
resdntion,  and  thus  they  were  abandoned  to  thar 
&te.  Neverthele^,  they  contrived  to  prolong  the 
si^e  for  a  period  of  ten  yean,  daring  whidh  tbe 
Bomana  were  several  times  disoomfited.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  during  this  sisge  that 
the  Boman  soMieis,  being  obliged  topaas  the  winter 
out  of  Biane,  first  received  a  fixed  regular  stipend. 
The  Capenatea,  tbe  Falisci,  and  tbe  Tarqninienses  in 
vain  endeavuund  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  dty. 

The  length  of  the  siege  had  b^nn  to  waai7 
the  Bomans,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  the 
means  of  its  capture  was  suggested  by  an  extraordi- 
nary portent.    The  waters  of  Lake  Albanns  swelled . 
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to  neb  u  extent  that  the;  threatened  to  innnfate 
the  surrtnoding  ooontrr.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  wa» 
cooaalted  on  the  occaaioa,  and  the  respoDfie  invulved 
not  onl7  the  immediate  subject  of  the  application, 
boi  also  the  remoter  one  of  the  capture  of  VeiL 
AooocxUng  to  the  Toice  from  the  ucred  tripod,  that 
city  mnld  be  taken  when  the  waters  of  the  Uke 
were  made  to  flow  off  without  numing  directjj 
into  tlie  Ma;  and  the  propbecT  was  confirmed  bjr 
tlw  revelation  of  a  Veientine  harospex  made  during 
the  tnterral  of  the  emhassj  to  Delphi.  All  that  we 
can  infer  ban  this  namtire  is  that  the  formatioo  of 
the  enuraaiy  for  draining  the  Alban  lake  was  coo- 
tcmpocaij  with  tlw  siege  of  Veii  [et  Alban  cs  La- 
ci^a,  VoL  L  p.  S9] :  tlie  reat  most  be  referred  to 
iJie  ittopeDsity  of  the  ancients  to  ascribe  ever;  great 
inmt  to  the  interrention  of  the  gods;  for  we  have 
already  eecn  that  Fidenae  was  captured  by  means 
of  acamculiis,  a  bet  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  valid  reasoo  to  dooht,  and  therefore  the  emis- 
■BfT  of  tbs  lake  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  first 
aazgeated  to  tiis  Sooians  the  method  of  taking  a 
diybjTBM. 

The  koaau  af  execnting  this  project  was  n- 
tm-ni  (r  ikt  dictaUar  H.  Furins  Camilloa.  For- 
taM  sateasd  ta  hav«  entirely  deserted  the  Veien- 
liaat:  kr  thoa^b  the  pleading  of  the  Capenates 
a»d  Fa<i!<>  <■  their  fadialf  had  made  some  imprea- 
ak«  <■  the  laticnal  assembly  of  the  Elroscans,  their 
atatriids  waa  diverted  in  another  direction  by  a 
s«ji«  imptiaii  of  tbe  Cisalpine  Gauls.  Hean- 
wUs  Cwaillas,  having  defeated  some  bodies  of 
tresfa  wha  (adeavoued  to  relieve  Veii,  erected  a 
Km  «f  farti  anrad  it,  to  cot  cff  aU  commmiicatioa 
with  the  aamBnding  coontry,  and  appointed  some 
earfs  af  ■!«■■  to  wotk  continually  at  the  conicn- 
laa.  Whea  thr  mine  was  completed,  he  ordered  a 
faekad  body  of  his  moat  valiant  soldiers  to  peoelnte 
tbii^b  it,' whilst  be  himself  diverted  tbe  attention 
it  ike  iahsbitaiti  by  feigned  attacks  in  difiennt 
^aartsn.  Sa  skilfitUy  bad  the  mine  been  directed 
tbal  the  tnspwte  entered  it  emerged  in  the  temple 
«f  tut  itBtf,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  citadeL 
TbeaiifiKSwWfaaided  tbe  walls  were  thas  taken 
it  the  nar:  the  gataa  w«c  tbrawn  open,  and  the  dtj 
•a^  SiU  witk  BkBaaa.  A  diradfnl  "—»"■■  cu- 
aaai:  ika  tiwB  waa  sacked,  and  ihoae  atiaeaa  wko 
t«t  asfad  A>  swwd  ware  aoU  iatoriaveiy.  Tba 
SMBjarfjM^lfcallilaij  deity  of  Vcn,  was  car. 


t<  )M.  wki^  haad  tS  ika  abafitui  af 
vl.'c  a.  &  U.  IS,  li— 23;  Cic  Dm.  L  44,  iL  31; 
lor.  Om.  V  a«.;  Vm.  i.  IS.) 
Vaa  was  jur.— d  ia  tW  year  S96  B.C.    Ili 

SKT-ooT  ^a  o.'vwad  sana^g  ika  f'tiaiaii  of  BBte 
«:  thr  aar  af  snca  iacoa  far  bead.  A  great  de- 
Kjrajawtscwatises— a>e—dl>afae|i>»wteter 
T«i  akmk  be  nfifahMid  bf  B^aa  lirisins,  and 
uu»  amir  as  it  w«a  a  aesMd  coital;  b«  at  tbe 
nil  iMSSi  at'  v^BuJas  Ite  pro*  waa  i' aiiiliiil 
lui  Uuairt  tbe  siry  w».  deaenic.  its  Ivlijiaga  ^r 
x<  usmiKifc.  as  » iitti<va  M  sr<«al  facts.  Thns, 
af<ir  w  >iaf:jF  <c  u»  A>^  mi  -^  taking  «f  Bbbc 
i«  T>r  -rWbd^  Uif  i  <natT  net  tf*  t^  Kmbbbs  retirad 

7i»  nsttS  wvw  eo.'v^ieic.  tiie  faeo^  »a> 
«-rQ>:n:^  S..«Ttf.   «-i.>.^l  b»£  iwca  ^aoea  w  *&bca, 
«N  u  .^  ae  a^AA.i.uv*.^  anc  V«e  nutiLif«  aca  a  aev 

Hat  ii'iwria,-  la  iut  atgn^t,  aiti  ait 
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was  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Tlas  tiek  fim  2 1  . 
389.  Sotne  refiractocy  dtiios,  baaCTa,»  :> 
liked  the  trouble  of  relmildisg  tfav  eaa  Mp"  s 
Bome,  took  refuge  in  tbe  anpty  xn  tf  T^  i : 
set  at  nought  a  aenatasecQ^tizn  vteae  .; 
to  letum;  but  they  wge  al  ktEtk  ce>.-: 
to  oome  back  by  a  decree  of  e^hsl  ficj.--. 
against  those  who  remued  at  Vei  btrai:  1  ^t 
preacribed.     (Liv.  v.  49,  aqq.,  vi.  i.) 

From  thn  time  Veii  was  sacpieleiT  jearx  r- 
went  gndually  to  decay.     C5ceni  (si  faa  — 
speaks  of  tbe  measuring  of  the  Va^:£  tstT;  ; 
distribution ;  and  it  was  probably  £ried  f  (>x 
among  his  aoldien  in  B.  c.  45.     (Fist.  Caa  ;' 
Propertins  slso  describes  its  wab  as  eieck  i  '< 
time ;  but  tbe  space  within  eonaiaed  <f  au  •. - 
the  sliepbeid  fed  bis  Sock,aad  wbicb  aoica  x^ 
the  operatica  of  the  deeempeda  (iv.  lOi  &>   it.\ 
however,  rather  difficult  to  ncoadle  t^  onkc 
tmlesa  there  wen  two  disU  ibutaas.    Cmm  .- 
appears  to  have  planted  a  cskcy  si  Us  arie:  - 
and  thus  ainae  the  second,  or  Bmas.  Tei  r. 
aeenu  to  have  been  eoosideabie  eansi  !>  fi^ 
an  aasault  during  the  wars  ef  the  J^ssm.    '.  > 
inhabstanta  were  again  diipemd,  a^  lar  »r 
waa  not  re-erected  till  towards  tbe  od  <f  'is  '^. 
of  Augnstna,  when  it  ««a"~'<  the  aase  i  cz- 
cipiom  Augnstom  Veioa,  as  affcan  irat  enT' 
tiona.     (Cf.  And.  lie  Crfoaat.)  Vbaraav 
Soorisbed  in  the  reign  of  Hadria,  taans  (l  U ;  *.:^ 
scarcely  a  vestige  remained  toaiaik  tWc;tt>tt^ 
Veii  once  stood,  ha  cither  writs  aitiitiaicsFr<- 
nesE  or  is  alluding  to  tbe  andent  ai  Etrsaa:  '  '- 
Tbe  rTJstfnre  of  tbe  nnnidpiiB  is  Hi  mrs: : 
Angnstnsand  Tlberios  is  stustedhmaio 
ments  discovered  in  its  ruins;  and  acH  aaip^ 
also  fomid  there  show  that  it  was  ia  oisSBa  c  .1- 
as  late  aa  tile  reign  of  Ctaitfantias  Qba   I2 
Kooameola  alluded  to  consist  {arth  tf  sc^X^ 
relating  to  those  empenes  sad  their  fipxS;^  t^ 
partly   af  inacriptiaoa.     Amoqpt  tk  k=ir  jt 
most  important  is  now  ts»auiid  is  tbt  Ci^^^ 
Unseam  at  Boane,  reoordoig  the  ail°»aot  i  u.'- 
Johua  Gelolas,  a  freedaaaa  tf  Assess,  s  - 
office  of  aa  Ai^naCalia,  by  tbe  cialazTT.  i  '  - 
It  is  dated  in  tbe  — — '-'■t'  if  Catsihai  c 
Calvisins  ^^■"■*s_  a.  c.  c  Tf^ssB.  c  H  >r '-' 
I3th  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Hbtrias.    Itiipsii^' 
by  Fabielti  (Aaer.  f.  170),  bat  BacnRaiTra 
theoa^iaaiby  Kibby iabit  DiaU ajg &■»  ' 
ni.p.409X  TheaoccabareaiatbyifBi&is^ 
tbe  centnmvira  wboae  Bames  are  sabaxiai  -■ 
decree  are  tboae  of  tas  of  tbe  Txifiat  z-- 
naaclj,  U.  Tarqoitias  ':asaiMaa  aad  T  > 
qoitina  Bofaa.  Tbis&B9y,  which  ftsiaeec' " 
brated  writer  aa  Eoascaa  iSvisadgaCliaw-^- 
uL  7X  seeniB  to  bat*  hliaigat  ta  Vk  ni  £  ^ 
eajmd  cansadeiabie  iaipartaacc  ibai.  a  n<  ■^' 
iasciiptioaa  relatiag  ta  it  ban  baas  si^'c^ 
One  of  these  records  tba  lassaratisof  >  i^" 
eaaaed  ia  baaar  of  U.  Tar^saas  Saa:£^'  ' 
tfe  SSad  Le^ioa;  tbe  acbr  is  a  tabi«  a  U,- ' 
Piiica  de&aaad  ta  bv  baahad  )L  Sa<K>  ^ 
ceOaa.     (Xibkv.  Ik.  p.  410,  a^)    V*f>^'  ' 
Priacas  ia  tiaT  bmK  rwittnlti  of  tbi  Gas  T^' 
Hailla      Oaa  rf  tbeae  was  tk  aecaier  <».--' 
Taaras  ia  tbe  tvigB  rf  Coadias,  ssd  v»  !»^''' 
.laiiisaiil   Bitaer  ibe   ka  J  r^^wi«  ='-^ 
mga  af  Jmxol      (Tac  Am.  bl  3.  i--  *' 
Tbere  aiw  cariaas  oas  rf  tbr  Tsa^ais.   .t^'-- 
H.  A*,  r.  f.  sa.}    Aficr  tb  ca  ai  Csit:-' 
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no  nnlices  of  Veii  except  in  the  Tab.  Pea- 
a  and  the  Geographer  of  RaTenna.  It 
abl  J  destroyed  bj  the  Lombarda.  At  the 
b;  of  the  nth  centnry  a  castle  was  erected 
irecipitoas  and  isolated  hill  on  the  S.  side 
which  was  called  la  Iiola,  and  is  now 
y  the  name  of  the  Inla  Faraete. 
illiam  Gel]  was  the  firat  who  gans  an  exact 
Veii  in  the  Memoria  ddtTttiiuto  (Fasc.  1.). 
rwards  in  his  TopograjAy  of  Rome  and  ita 
He  traced  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
lich  were  compoeed  of  iiregnlar  quadrilateral 
'{  the  local  tufa,  some  of  which  were  from  9 
;t  in  length.  Hr.  Dennis,  however,  iailed  to 
any  traces  of  them  (ftruria,  voL  L  p.  1 S),  and 
!  the  stone  used  in  the  fortifications  of  Veii, 
cot  into  smaller  pieces  than  usoal  in  other 
n  cities.  These  remains,  which  are  princi- 
be  traced  in  the  N.  and  E.,  as  well  as  the 
and  the  oatline  of  the  cli%,  determine  the 
f  the  city  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  mis- 
Th«y  give  a  drcnmference  of  aboat  7  miles, 
grees  with  the  account  of  Dionysins,  before 
to,  when  he  compares  the  size  of  Veii  with 
Athens.  It  has  been  debated  whether  the 
rock,  called  the  Itala  Fanae,  fonned  part  of 
.  Nibby  (Dmtorm,  vol.  iii.  p.  424)  and  others 
pinion  that  it  was  the  arx  or  citadel.  On 
er  hand  Sir  William  Gell  and  Hr.  Dennis 
at  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  ;  and  it 

>  confessed  that  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
rol.  L  p.  42,  note  5)  appear  decisive  ;  namely, 
Itola  ia  separated  from  the  city  by  a  deep 

>  that,  had  it  been  the  citadel,  Camillus  by 
:ure  would  not  have  obtained  immediate  pos- 
of  the  town,  as  we  leam  from  Liv/s  narrative, 
referred  to,  that  he  did  :  2,  the  remains  of 
an  tooiba  on  the  Itola  show  that  it  most  have 
cenwtery,  and  consequently  without  the  walls. 
vo  authorities  last  cited  identify  the  citadel 
le  bill  now  called  the  Piaaa  if  J  rmi  at  the 
tremity  of  the  town,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
ictioo  of  the  stream  called  Fom  M  due  Foti 
Jiat  called  Fouo  di  FormeUo.  These  two 
a  traverse  the  southern  and  eastern  boun- 
of  ancient  Veii,  The  latter  of  these  streams, 
<$o  di  FormeUo,  is  thonght  to  be  the  ancient 
la.  The  other  rivulet  rises  at  La  Torrtlta, 
12  miles  from  Borne.  Near  Veii  it  forms  a  fine 
ct,  ^xecipitating  itself  over  a  nek  about  80 
igb.  From  this  spot  it  runs  in  a  deep  channel 
;  precipices,  and  separates  the  Itola  from  the 
t  Veil.  It  then  receives  the  Hivo  del  Pino  or 
Staria,  whence  its  name  of  Foito  di  due  Fom. 

jnning  the  Foaio  dt  FormeUo,  or  Cremera, 
inited  stream  is  now  called  La  Vcdca,  and 
ttto  the  Tiber  about  6  miles  baa  Borne,  near 
ia  Flaminia. 

pogiB[^ers  have  discovered  9  gates,  to  which 
have  aaif;ned  imaginary  names  firom  local  cir- 
lancea.  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
sites  of  then  gates  widiont  the  assistance  of 
n,  and  we  shall  thersfbte  content  ourselves  with 
crating  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
ising  only  that  all  writers  do  not  call  them 
The  ireatemmost  gate,  called  the  Porto  dt! 
Fagi,.  bwa  its  being  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
ct  oUled  the  Septem  Pagi,  is  situated  near  the 
e  dell  Itola,  Then  proceeding  round  the  S.  side 
e  city,  the  next  gate  occurs  near  the  Fotio  dell' 
t;  and,  fhim  its  leading  to  the  rock  of  Itola,  which, 
iM.  n. 
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as  we  have  seen,  wis  thonght  by  some  topognphan 
to  be  the  ancient  citadel,  has  been  called  the  Porta 
cMI'  Arce.  The  next  gate  on  tlie  £.  is  the  Porta 
Campana ;  and  after  that,  by  the  Piasxa  <f  Arm,  ia 
the  Porta  Fidenale.  Near  this  spot  was  discovered,  in 
1840,  the  curions  staircase  called  La  Sealetta.  Only 
eight  stepe  of  uncetnented  masonry,  seated  high  in  the 
cliff,  remain,  the  lower  part  having  fallen  with  the 
cliff.  After  passing  the  Piaaa  d  A  nro,  in  traversing 
the  northern  side  of  the  city  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  the  gates  occur  in  the  following  order  :  tlie 
Porta  di  Pietra  Pertuta;  the  Porta  deUe  Art 
Huae  j  the  Porta  Capeaate;  the  Porta  del  Colom- 
bario,  so  named  firom  the  columbarium  near  it ; 
and  lastly  the  Porta  Svtrina,  not  far  firom  the  Ponle 
di  FormeUo. 

The  Mtmidpinm  Veiena,  which  saeceedel  the 
ancient  town,  was  undoubtedly  smaller  ;  for  Boman 
sepnlchres  and  columbaria,  which  must  have  been 
outside  the  Mnnicipinm,  have  been  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  Etruscan  Veii.  It  was  perhaps  not 
more  than  2  miles  in  drcumference.  On  the  spot 
probably  occupied  by  the  Forum,  were  discovered 
the  colossal  heads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
the  coloeaal  atatue  of  the  Utter,  cixnmed  with  oak 
and  in  a  aitting  posture,  which  are  now  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  the  corridor  of  the  Mtueo  Chiaramonte, 
Several  other  fragments  of  statues  have  been  found, 
as  well  as  24  marble  columns,  12  of  which  now 
adorn  the  Piaaa  Coionna  at  Borne,  and  the  rest  are 
employed  m  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  new 
Basilica  of  St.  Fful. 

The  remains  of  Etruscan  Vrii  an  portions  of  the 
walls,  the  bridge  near  the  Porta  di  Pietra  Partata, 
the  bridge,  or  tunnel,  called  Ponte  Sodo,  and  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  grottoes.  Of  the  walls  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  remains  of  the  bridge  consist 
of  a  piece  of  wall  atwnt  20  feet  wide  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  pier 
firom  which  the  arch  sprang,  and  some  large  blocks 
of  henn  tufo  which  lie  in  the  water.  The  piers  of 
the  bridge  called  Ponte  FormeUo  are  also  pcesibly 
Etruscan,  but  the  arch  is  of  Boman  brickwork.  The 
Ponte  Sodo  is  a  tunnel  in  the  rock  through  which 
the  stream  flows.  Nibby  (Diatomi,  vol  iii.  p.  433), 
describes  it  as  70  feet  long,  80  wide,  and  IS  high  : 
but  Mr.  Dennis,  who  waded  through  it,  says  that  it 
is  240  feet  long,  12  to  15  wide  and  nearly  20  high 
(^Etrwia,  vol.  i.  p.  14).  It  is  in  all  probability  an 
Etruscan  excavation,  or  has  at  all  events  been  enlarged 
by  art.  An  ancient  road  ran  over  it ;  and  firom  above 
it  is  scarcely  visible.  No  trace  remains  of  the  coni- 
culus  of  Camillus.  The  vicinity  of  Veii  abounds 
with  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  sepulchral 
tumuli,  some  of  which  are  Boman.  Among  the 
tombs  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  and  still  open  to  inspection.  It 
consists  of  a  long  passage  in  the  tumulus,  or  mound, 
called  Poggio  Micliele,  leading  to  a  door  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mound,  and  guarded  at  each  end  by  sculp- 
tured lions.  This  is  the  entrance  to  a  low  dark 
chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  paintings  of  the  meet  grotesque 
character,  consisting  of  horses,  men,  sphinxes,  dogs, 
leopards,  &c.  On  either  side  a  bench  of  rock,  about 
2^  feet  high,  projects  from  the  wall,  on  each  of 
which,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  a  skeleton 
reposed  ;  but  these  soon  crumbled  into  dust.  One 
of  them,  from  the  arms  lying  near,  was  the  remains 
of  a  warrior  ;  the  other  skeletcn  was  {lobably  that  of 
his  wife.     On  the  floor  wen  large  jan  containing 
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UAxniti 


Bal  tbi  is  ■Mtl;   a  gona. 


■hs  anenl  naH  nan  of  the 
Witfain  mi  anolber 
I  fmntBiniiig  dnomry  mns.  A 
I  daciiptian  of  this  ramricmble  aepolefan  «ill 
ki  fmmi  m  Mr.  Dcnma'i  Eirwria  (nL  L  ch.  2)l 
F«r  Ikr  kiita>7  and  aatiqiiititi  of  Ven  the  foOow- 
•  TUKf  be  comaltBil ;  liiofay,  x^ntenu  di 
tcL  in.,  end  Ftogyu  ^afi^MrM,  tcL  l  ; 
,  Lmtiem  Citim  di  Vgi  daieriUa;  Abekea, 
JfiniB^irii;  Molkr,  fmwbr:  Sir  W.  Gdl, 
rnp»y^|i*y  e^if—  i  e«rf  iti  FkiMt^;  Dennis,  Cilia 
mi  a»*iM»  •/  £lr»M.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TELATODCBCK,  ia  QaSoM,  is  pirad  t^  the 
'   tItiB.«i«hinaiet«mV«Mnlio(BMaii(«i) 
(Jfaadnre)  nJL  from  Be- 
z£.  6aa  Jfiiiti m  i.     But  thaae  two 
the  ilieNnre  brtemi    Bitmtftm 
ne  tcnninetion  Jei—  juuui  to 
(tRetn ;  end 
I  that  it  ia  near  Clamal  an  the 
'  there  is  a  phee  named  Pimifiitit. 
is  ■eitl;   a  gaeaa.    [EpjjfAXDCODd- 
■r«.'  [au] 

VXLArXL  a  pafie  iiiftiniail  in  the  Troffaj  al 
fW  A>  (Pba.  iii.  M).  betiraen  tira  Nenieu  and 
If  the  (Mpaphical  poaitioo  of  theae  paofie 
I  to  their  pieitirm  in  Pliny's  Hat  of  tiilaea, 
ia  a  (caen]  wtej  where  to   [dace  them. 
ScKTm.]  [G.  U] 

TIUHDEXA.  oM  of  the  moat  impeetant  torn 
rf  t**rii  •■  ^  aoMhera  bank  of  the  mcr  Ocana, 
»£  K  the  nad  Vaiting  fimm  Tridentaia  to  Aagnita 
rBxirenea.  (/(.  AmL  pp.  S58,  U9,  275.  SSa) 
JLiiu^^f  to  ceiBi  wbks  naTo  been  namd  eei  its 
Ar.  a  «as  BBle  a  Baaaa  tAmf  with  the  «■"»»"- 

ef  WSim  m  *>  ■jj.lihantiiwl  of  /ijenl.  an 
d>'  i^tlr  riiw  JOl  (See  RnarhMiw.  VrUUmm 
TH*  aaaifWiBM  iiwyvti  C  \\  '  ,  Clm.  1744. 
•»■>  [L.  S] 

TXLEU  (£«LTdeiai.ilii:  Blmv  Jfartto- 
padf\aMi»x«f  LiK»ia.iitii«iiwthefi1iiiiief 
tiklia  Aaasoa.  alMat  SO  toiha  S.  af  Pheeatia 

"MaiMa'i'in  tb  b£k  wlvh  faa  the  lawo-  shpes 
rfaeAHBDMa.     TheVr 

I  iwtbeleM.'eiili  rfaw^ef  itti^abitms 
.«ia.i<-.    Br'thereiiaaihea  it  aa  MtaaUd 


:-«.     f-mi  tte  toai 

a  tac  uasta  'r.n.  -At  waglbiwriai. 
ga^^oMH.  la-ateiygg  k  the  ipM,  wUch  hne 
eKTML  m.  saet  1~«X  hew  beea^t*  %b( 
iiB 3c?  rf  ae  ■not  eily, 

n.  i>.inE]aBi«ar<f  ta 
«»-v^»  «  a  dHMSi 
»e>^  Ac.  ednet  bi^  baa 
toE«»  i"''w  «fcF*riT  1»  Ti 
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perarlV^an  in  thepndaBrfbriibf^as. 
tesinoe  of  a  nnmber  of  peer  ibilhn  d  U  na 
This  nmaihahia  ilia  mia  it  oaaaa  At  m  r 
Diinaaaua  &nna  and  lilhiia  ia  ^  acbeaii 
of  Vdeia,  and  shows  that  tfast  tm  a  a  ^n 
of  an  cxtoisiTe  temtai7  (|BBbi%  tke  oat  wib 
hj  the  Lignrian  tiibe  if  the  TdHiB)ibd « 
divided  into  a  nmnher  af  Fipi,  s  nol  br-^ 
The  names  both  of  thceeaadef  AeiaiaB-ta:' 
or  bona  noticed  an  ahtost  nSea!;  d  t» 
origin, — thna  altwlim  a  rnwibiWr  vst  i' 
oomfletdj  tha  datrict  had  beea  Bb^  k< 
the  poiod  m  qneatkau  The  Tibah  ksr.^ 
Tiajana,  aa  a  ia  amaiad;  eaU.  kn  ^-  -> 
peatadhf  pobiished,  and  aiaeiitiil  viti  1 3i=.i 
of  learning,  eapedaOy  bfDi  Lns.  (Ibwhi^ 
«ar*a  Feinsfe  AOa  rra^wa,  4tt.  hat.  i< : 
A  di«ni|i>i<si  <f  the  nins  sad  a^^ra  fee  r 
pablished  by  Antaliai  (Lc  &•■(  <  Fi^jk.  lie. 
I8I9)l  TbeoeiaafiiimdBtVdeiiniBTiisn 
bat  none  of  then  kter  tha  iht  aae  <  fa:. 
whcBCB  it  ia  naaoinU^  udaied  dat  tie  otk^^* 
which  bozied  the  ca^  oocanvd  ia  de  nc  f  ^ 
aapenr.  [£.~Ei 

VELIA  (OI£Ua,lrOMlaa,^^i.i.<< 
stownof  tbeCteistiin  TTii|iiia  Tmnaei&i 
the  nad  fitaa  Poaapelo  to  A«an  (lia.  i>:  ■ 
454,  when  it  is  eahd  BcbaaX  (araLzLl. 
4:  Geagr.  Bae.  in.  4&.)  Tarii^  iiasax  <- 
r«au.  Beraadh.  and  rrrta.  [T.E: 

VELIA  (TiM  er  *£»« :  AL  Tuv^  ' 
'EJkcrfrux,  TefiaaiB:  Oufeffa  Jta«  dM  fr«-. . 
oae  af  the  principal  cf  the  fineb  eaiaa  i:  »:. 
en  Italy,  sitaated  ea  the  ihaa  (f  ii>  TrT»« 
■ea,  aboat  aiidw^  between  Piaiftaii  a:  P^' 
Then  ia  aosae  naoalaintr  iai|imair  tb  ic: 
ftrai  af  the  nana.  Stnbetdb  BttaIEn>' 
gBa]hr  called  H7eleCrA«X  M  ea  is  biif  i>.^ 
Elea  ( 'EX«X  and  Diifcns  LaertiBt  ila  <r<  =- 
it  waa  at  fint  eaOed  Hjek  oi  sfiiawa  t-' 
(StiakTip.  SSS:  Oiog.  Last.  ii.  &  J  !?■  ^V 
Bw  a.  *.)  Bat  it  is  certsa  6wa  tie  cnaoa  ! 
nine.  wUch  naifarailT  bear  the  1«bA  "ttiS  >. 
IXAHTQK,  that  the'  mm  <f  fifdeecsr-  - 
nae  anoojc  the  peepie  thnadm«la;a''<'~ 
whihuaiiht  clherbal,ikant  .;l<> 
is  aheady  fband  in  Snkx  (p  4.  f  UX  as.  •• 
to  hare  beea  certainly  tbal  ii  ^  ass;  i" 
wiHen  &an  an  earfj  pnd,  wbm  lie  L* 
sdool  of  phiVnrviiphj  leudaed  tbe  i^  3£.£ 
Stndn  alao  tdk  an  that  saaw  abn  ne  - 

nuna  Ele  ( -b^X  &v  <<>■*»  ^  ■'^  "*' 
this  iann.  ceapued  with  TsM«i<  b>  U:  -'^ 
Vefia.  eeems  to  shew  chariy  Otf  th  •<«''  * 
names  ansa  froai  ihs  Asifir  DoBaa.  aix:  » 
pnbaUjr  origiMBy  jadfaad  to  tke  aoe.  ut  •>  " 
tsMdia  the  Batnena^  aad  iiihatf  ibrt>^ 
whaeitwaaali^elhsibiinedbyibiAaa.  J-- 
ter,  ridia.pLai.)  ItisBetB]niiihia«dtB? 
waa  doriied  ham  that  afihewiEbhanc^*'-'' 
Halea  af  Gcen  {Atatt).  rfahah  ibt  nc  - 
wriltea -EAi^  hr  Stake  aai  Bdia  te  iis>B 
ofByaaniaaL  (Gc  WAas.  ta. »:  %>^  '  ' 
U4.)  Othen.hs.tiu.dBieiditfa*'*"'^ 
(ZM)  a<  tk  meath  rf  te  ^  niv. 

There  is  aatiae«rfA»niaiSil<f«g'^  ' 
the  ale  af  Vt&  hefiac  te  «tohUiB«' <^^ 
adwr  Iken.  ajiri  k  is  paUb  tkat  llBL  3>  ^ 
the  <iintinhaaii  in  Seafaia  Ilsly.a«  i^^'  \ 
awhJNaewifee.  bwrn^atmsirml^- 
laaia.  Md  derind  i^m^im'i* 
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VELIA. 

1  oF  the  tnfaabitMnta  of  that  d^  in  oidar  to 
ling  under  the  PenUn  yoke,  at  the  time  of 
nest  of  Ionia  bj  Haipagru,  B.  o.  M4.  The 
I  emifrrants  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Coraiea, 
.ey  had  already  fbunded  the  colony  of  Alalia 
3  yean  before;  and  in  the  fint  inatance 
ed  themaelvea  in  that  island,  bat,  having 
I  the  enmity  of  the  Tyrrhenians  andCartha- 
3j  their  piracies,  ther  snstaiDed  soeh  severe 
t  naval  action  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
o  powers,  that  they  found  themaelvea  com- 
>  abandon  the  colony.  A  part  of  the  emi- 
hen  repaired  to  Massilia  (which  was  also  a 
n  colony),  while  the  remainder,  after  a  tem- 
■alt  at  Sheginm,  proceeded  to  found  the  new 
f  Hyele  or  Velia  on  the  coast  of  Locania. 
the  acconnt  given  by  Herodotos  (L  164 — 
ith  which  that  cited  by  Strabo  from  An- 
of  Syracoaa  subetantially  agrees.  (Strab. 
S54.)  Later  writers  have  somewhat  coo- 
■e  narrative,  and  have  represented  the  fbon- 
f  Massilia  and  Velia  as  contemporaneoos  (Hy- 
.  A.  GtU.  X.  16;  Ammian.  Marc  xv.  9.  §  7); 
re  is  no  doabt  that  the  accoont  above  given  is 
:«ct  one.  Scylaz  alone  represents  Vdia  as  a 
3f  Thoiii.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  If  this  be  not 
ler  a  mistake  it  most  refer  to  the  admiasioo 
;er  period  of  a  body  of  fireah  colonists  from 
7;  bnt  of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  any  other 

The  exact  date  of  the  fonndation  of  Telia 
be  determined,  as  we  do  not  know  how  long 
xaeans  remained  in  Corsica,  bnt  it  may  be 
approximately  at  abont  S40  b.  c. 
re  is  no  doubt  that  the  settlers  at  Velia,  like 
f  the  aster  colony  of  Massilia,  followed  the 
le  of  their  parent  city,  and  devotisd  themselves 
>nsly  to  the  cnltivation  of  commerce;  nor  that 
f  itself  quickly  became  a  prosperous  and  flou- 
;  place.  The  great  abundance  of  the  silver 
if  Velia  still  in  existence,  and  which  are  foond 
:hoot  the  &  of  Italy,  is  in  itself  sufficient  evi- 
of  this  ftct;  while  the  drcumstance  that  it 
t  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy, 
ujers  of  which  continued  through  soccessive 
.tions  to  reside  at  Velia,  proves  that  it  must 
>een  a  place  of  much  intellectual  reSnement 
iltivation.  But  of  its  history  we  may  be  said 
m  absolutely  nothing.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
smarkable  for  its  good  government,  an  advan- 
or  which  it  was  partly  indebted  to  Paniwnides, 
sve  bis  fellow-citizens  a  code  of  laws  which 
spstrates  from  year  to  year  took  an  oath  to 

(Strab.  vi.  p.  254;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  3.  §  23.) 
be  obscnrg  stoiy  concerning  the  death  of  Zeno, 
:sciple  of  Fsrmenides,  who  was  pat  to  death  by 
int  named  Nesrchns  or  Diomedon,  would  seem 
m  that  it  was  not  free  Sram  the  same  kind  of 
it  intermptions  by  the  rise  of  despotisms  as 
common  to  most  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Diog. 
.ix.  5;Cic.  ruse.  iL  23.)  Strabo  also  tells  us 
the  Eleins  came  off  victorious  in  a  contest  with 
'osidomans,  but  of  the  time  and  drcnmstances 
lis  we  are  wholly  ignorant;  and  he  adds  that 
muntained  their  groand  against  the  Lncanians 

(Strab.  tc)    If  this  is  cornet  they  would 

been  one  of  the  few  Greek  cities  which  pre- 
d  their  national  existence  against  those  barba- 
,  bnt  their  name  is  not  found  in  the  scanty 
rical  notices  that  we  poaseaa  of  the  wars  b»- 
n  tha  Lncanians  and  the  dtiss  of  Magna 
oa.    Bit  the  statement  of  Strabo  i*  in  some 
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degree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Vdia  was  certainly 
admitted  at  an  early  period  (though  on  what  ooca- 
sion  we  know  not)  to  the  alliance  of  Borne,  and 
appears  to  have  maintained  very  friendly  relations 
with  that  dty.  It  was  firom  thence,  in  common 
with  Neapolis,  that  the  Bomans  habitually  derived 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  of  Greek 
origin.  (Cio.  pro  BcJb.  24;  Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  1.) 
Cicero  speaks  of  Velia  as  a  well-known  instance  of  a 
"  fbederata  dvitas,"  and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  as  one  of  thoee  which  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  contribute  their  quota  of  ships  to  the 
Soman  fleet  (Cic  L  e. ;  Liv.  xxvi.  39^  It  even- 
tually recdved  the  Koman  franchise,  i^parsntiy  in 
virtue  of  the  Lex  Jnlia,  b.  c.  90.  (Cic  {.  c ) 
Under  the  Roman  gnvemment  Velia  continued  to  be 
a  tolerably  flourishing  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
from  an  early  period  noted  for  its  mild  and  salu* 
brions  climate.  Thus  we  are  told  that  P.  Aemi- 
lius  was  ordered  to  go  there  by  bis  physicians  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  we  find  Horace  making 
inquiries  about  it  as  a  substitute  for  Baiae.  (Flat 
AamL  39;  Hor.  Ep.  L  15.  I.)  Cicero's  friend  Tre- 
batius  had  a  villa  there,  and  the'  great  orator  him- 
self repeatedly  touched  there  on  his  voyages  along 
the  coast  of  Italy.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  40,  y.n,  ad 
Fata.  vii.  19,  20,  ad  Att.  xvi.  6,  7.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  at  this  period  still  a  place  of  some  trade, 
and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  povoty  of  the  soil  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  tnro  tbdr  attention  to 
maritime  affiurs  and  fisherieB,  (Strab.  vL  p.  254.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  cause  had  in  early  times 
co-operated  with  the  national  disposition  of  the 
Phocaean  settlers  to  direct  their  attention  especially 
to  maritime  commerce.  We  bear  nothing  more  of 
Velia  under  the  Roman  Empre.  Its  name  is  found 
in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  not  in  the  Itineraries, 
which  may,  however,  probably  proceed  from  its  se- 
cluded position.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.  209)  among  the  Praefecturae  of  Lucania; 
and  its  continued  existence  as  a  manicipal  town  is 
proved  by  inscriptions.  (Mommsen,  J»tcrg>.  Jt  JV, 
190,  App.  p.  2.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  still  retained  that 
dignity  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(a.  d.  599).  It  is  probable  that  the  final  decay  of 
Velia,  like  that  of  Paestum,  was  owing  to  the  ravaiies 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  The 
bishopric  was  united  with  that  of  Cepaaeh,  which 
had  succeeded  to  that  of  Paestum.  (HOnter,  VeUa, 
pp.  69 — 73.)  Daring  the  middle  ages  there  grew 
up  on  the  spot  a  fortress  which  was  called  Ceutdt  a 
Mare  dtOa  Brucea,  and  which  still  serves  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  dty. 

The  ruins  of  Velia  are  situated  on  a  low  ridge  of 
hill,  which  rises  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Altmto  (the  andent  Hales),  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  which  here  forms  a 
shallow  but  spacious  bay,  between  Uie  headland 
formed  by  the  Mente  Mia  Stella  and  the  rocky 
point  of  Portiodh  near  .dsoeo.  The  mediaev^ 
castle  and  village  of  Caitdt  a  Man  deUa  Brtieea 
occupy  the  pdnt  of  thia  hill  nearest  the  sea.  The 
ooUine  of  the  andent  walla  may  be  traced  at  inter- 
vals roond  the  hill  for  their  whole  extent  Tbdr  dr- 
cuit  is  not  above  two  miles,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
this  was  the  old  city  or  acropolis,  and  that  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  had  considerable  subnrbs, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  its  port  It  is  probable 
tint  this  was  an  artificial  basin,  like  that  of  Meta- 
pontum,  and  its  dte  is  in  all  probability  marked  by 
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a  mmli  J  pool  which  itill  cxuti  batman  tha  rnhn  of 
tha  ueiaot  dtjaod  themoath  oTtha^ioito.  This 
riTcr  itaalf,  bowaTer,  wu  •affidant  to  aflnd  a  ahaltcr 
and  pUca  Ol  anchoraga  for  shippiiig  in  anoaat  timaa 
(Cic.od  Att.  xtL  7).  and  u  atill  naoctad  to  for  tJie 
uma  piirpoaa  by  tha  lij;bt  naaela  of  the  ooontiy. 
No  oihar  miiM  axiit  on  the  aita  of  the  ancieot  citj 
except  BoiiM  maaiM  of  boildingt,  which,  beinf;  in  the 
reticulated  atjte,  are  nnqoeitioDably  of  Boman  date: 
portiona  of  aqneduda,  reaenroiri  for  water,  &c.  are 
alao  riaible.  (The  site  and  existing  remains  of 
Velia  an  deacrihed  by  MOnter,  VeUa  im  Lueanien, 
Sto.  Alto^  1818,  ff.  15— SO,  and  hy  the  Due  de 
Layna,  in  the  AmiaU  Mt  Imilitmu,  1839,  pp> 
381—386.) 

It  ia  certain  that  aa  a  Greek  oolcoy  Velia  never 
roea  to  a  par  with  the  more  opolent  and  flouriiihing 
eitiaa  of  Ha|;na  Graeda.  Its  chief  celebrity  in  an- 
eint  times  was  datired  limn  its  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy,  which  was  nniTereally  known  ss  the 
Eleatic  school.  lu  fonoder  Xaoophanes  was  indeed 
a  utiTa  ct  Colophon,  bat  had  astablialied  himself  at 
Velia,  and  wrote  a  long  poam,  in  which  he  celebnted 
the  foandatioa  of  that  dty.  (Diog.  Laert.  iz.  S.  § 
SO.)  His  dislin^oished  sncoaaaots  Parmanidea  and 
Zano  were  both  of  them  bom  at  Velia,  and  the  same 
thinf;  is  ssaerted  bj  some  writen  of  Laucippns,  the 
fooodar  of  the  atomic  theory,  though  others  repre- 
sent him  sa  a  natire  of  Abdera  or  Melos.  Hence 
Diogenaa  Laertios  tanns  Velia  "  an  inconsiderable 
dty,  hat  capable  of  producing  great  dhsi  "  (iz.  6.  § 
S8).  [E.  H.  &] 


oon  or  TSLU. 

VELINUS  (Fettio),  a  considerable  rirer  of 
Cantnl  Italy,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  kfty 
gnwp  of  the  Apennines  between  Nursia  (^orvta) 
and  Interocna  {Antrodocoy.  lis  actual  scarce  is 
in  the  immediate  oeigbboarhood  of  the  andent 
Falacrinmn,  the  birthplace  of  Vespasian,  where  an 
old  church  still  bean  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di 
F<ml»  VeUmo.  Tha  upper  part  of  its  oourae  is 
frain  N.  to  &;  but  near  Anlroiiooa  it  toma  abruptly 
to  tha  W.,  parsaas  that  direction  as  (ar  ss  Rkti, 
and  theoce  flows  about  NNW.  till  it  discharges  its 
waters  into  tha  Nar  (iVero)  about  3  miles  abon 
Terni  (Interemna).  Just  before  reaching  that 
riTer  it  fonns  the  oslebrated  cascade  now  known  as 
the  FaUt  of  Tend  or  Oucata  ddk  Mormon. 
This  watar&n  is  in  its  present  fonn  wholly  arti- 
fidal.  It  was  fint  formed  by  If.  Cniiiu  Dentatna, 
who  opened  an  artificial  channel  fur  the  waters  itf 
the  Veliniu,  and  thus  carried  off  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Lacus  Velinns,  which  preriooalT  oocn- 
piad  a  great  part  of  the  nllay  below  Baale.  Then 
still  remained,  howercr,  as  there  does  to  this  day,  a 
considerable  lake,  calM  tha  Lscns  Veliims,  end 
now  known  as  the  Logo  di  Pie  di  Lugo.  It  was 
no  the  banb  of  this  lake  that  the  villa  of  Azins, 
the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Varro,  wss  sitoated.  (Cic. 
wf  AU.  It.  IS;  Varro,  R.S.  iL  1,  8.)  Several 
smaller  lakes  still  exist  a  little  higher  np  the 
vallfT :  hence  we  find  Hiny  speaking  in  the  plural 
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of  the  VBLin  Laccb  (PUd.  iii.  IS.  i.  17;  Tic. 
Anm.  L  79;  ViK  Seq.  p.  24.)  T1»  dnnetv  tsi 
cmformation  of  the  lower  TaHey  ef  the  Vdaas  aa 
fully  desaibed  in  the  article  Skats.  P^  ka 
made  a  complete  oonfnsioa  in  hia  descripboi  of  ii< 
Kar  and  Velinns.  [Nab.]  The  latter  rinr  mets 
near  SieU  two  conxideiable  atzvama,  the  Saito  ui 
the  TVnau):  the-  andent  name  of  the  tel  i 
miknown  to  us,  but  the  secnod  is  pnbabir  :ti 
Tulenus  of  Ovid.  (Fatt.  vL  56S.)  It  Son' en 
the  moontain  district  once  oocnpied  by  the  Anp- 
cnli,  and  which  still  retains  th«  name  of  Ciaiim. 
[ToLMiOB.]  [E.  a  B.1 

VELITBAE  {OiOurpm  :  f:tk.  OmAit^ 
Valitemns  :  Vdlttri),  a  dty  of  tatiuiB  sivnti  a 
the  soathem  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  baloBit  t^ 
the  Pomptine  Ihrshee,  and  on  tbe  Itft  of  tbt  Vi 
Appia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  iscbia 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  as  that  name  was  h^ 
nnderttood,  at  least  in  later  timea  :  bat  thoe  ii  £RC 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  waa  originally  i  Lea 
or  a  Volacian  dty.  On  the  one  hai^  Oigsis) 
indndaa  the  Velitenii  in  bis  list  of  tbe  tkinr  rse 
of  the  Latin  League,  a  document  prafaablj  iemi 
bom  good  authority  (Dionys.  t.  61).  Oa  the «» 
band  both  Dionysins  himself  and  Livy  ngscRii 
Vditiae  as  a  Volacian  dty  at  tbe  earlieat  poied  via 
it  came  into  collisioa  with  Borne.  Tbas  Dimst. 
in  relating  the  wan  of  Anctis  Mardos  wii  'j> 
Vidadans,  speaks  of  Velitrac  aa  a  dty  of  dat  pecfdi 
which  was  besieged  by  tbe  Boman  kii^,  bat  »■ 
mitted,  and  waa  recdved  to  an  alliaiioe  oa  &niE3M 
terms.  (Id.  UL  41.)  Again  in  b.  c  494.  ji>t  ite 
the  period  when  its  name  figures  in  Diaijsai  a 
one  of  the  Latin  dties,  it  ia  mentioned  both  by  ilai 
author  and  by  Livy  as  a  Volacian  dty,  wfa^  m 
wreated  from  that  people  by  the  cansal  P.  ViSfirai 
(Id.  vi.  4S  ;  Liv.  ii  30).  Aooording  to  IjvT  t  &>■ 
man  colony  was  sent  tliere  the  aaiae  year,  wiikb  oi 
again  recruited  with  fresh  ooliHiists  two  yesis  •fin'- 
wards.  (Liv.  ii.  31,  34.)  Dionyidas,  on  the  os^nrr. 
makes  no  mention  of  tbe  firat  colony,  and  leyan 
that  sent  in  b.  c.  49S  as  daigned  to  supply  tbe  a- 
haaated  popnlatiou  of  V^elitiae,  which  had  bees  a- 
daced  to  a  low  state  by  a  pestilence.  (Dsoayv  rL 
13,  14.)  It  apprare  certain  at  all  events  that  Vi^ 
trae  racdvad  a  Roman  colony  at  tbis  period  ;  bat  i: 
had  apparently  again  fallen  into  decay,  aa  it  raceint 
a  secood  body  of  colonists  in  b.  c  404.  (Dioi.  lir. 
34.)  Even  this  did  not  Kuffice  to  secnn  its  sli>- 
gianoe  to  Brane  :  shortly  after  tbe  Ganlkh  war.  tb 
Boman  colonists  of  Velitrae  joined  with  tbe  Voinne 
in  thdr  hostilities,  and  after  a  abort  time  brob  itt 
intoopen  revolt.  (Liv.  vt  13,  SI.)  Tbey  woeis- 
deed  defeated  in  B.  c.  381,  togetber  with  tbe  Pw- 
ueatinee  and  Volsciana,  who  supported  them,  aad  tis 
dty  was  taken  the  next  year  (A.  23;,  29);  bat  tbes 
history  from  this  time  is  a  contiimed  aiiiugiia  a' 
outbreaks  and  hoatile  enterpeisea  against  Book,  sI- 
teraating  with  intervals  of  dubioas  peace.  It  sees 
clear  that  they  had  really  aanimed  the  positigB  of  ui 
independent  dty,  like  those  of  tbe  neighboer^ 
Voladaos,  sod  thongh  the  Rnmana  an  saki  to  bn 
more  than  once  taken  tbis  dty,  tbey  did  net  k>^ 
restore  it  to.  the  position  of  a  Boman  colony,  fbs 
notwithstanding  its  capture  in  b.  c  380,  the  dtiiia 
were  again  in  arms  in  370,  and  not  only  imv^ed  the 
territories  of  the  Latins  in  alliance  with  Bone,  te 
even  hud  siege  to  Tnacnlum.  Tb^  wen  ipieUr 
defeated  in  (he  field,  and  Velitrae  itself  in  iti  tsi 
was  bcsi^ed   by  a  Boman  army  ;   but  the  oige 
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iicted  for  more  than  two  f  eiire,  and  !t  is  not 
tr  -vrhether  the  dtj  waa  taken  in  the  and. 
36,  37,  38,  43.)  In  B.  c.  358  thej  again 
:.  auid  nra^  the  Boman  territories,  but  we 
ling  of  their  punishment  (Liv.  rii.  IS):  and 
I40,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Latin  War, 

represented  as  among  the  fint  to  join  in 
BtioD.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  thej  were 
time  still  a  powerful  people  :  their  troops 
mportant  part  in  two  sncoesaiTe  oampaigna, 
ed  in  the  general  defeat  of  the  Latins  on  the 
tiie  Aatnra,  b.c.  338.  (Liv.  viiL  3,  IS,  13  ; 
tpit.")  After  the  eloee  of  the  war  they  were 
for  dw  sererast  ponishment,  on  the  especial 
'f  their  having  bem  originally  Roman  citizene, 
alls  vrere  destroyed,  and  their  local  eenators 
ted  Iwyood  the  Tiber,  under  a  severe  pe- 
rase  of  their  return.  Their  place  was,  bow- 
pplied  by  a  body  of  fresh  oolooiats,  so  that 

coatinned  to  be  not  less  popnlons  than  be- 
lAv.  viiL  14.) 

I  this  time  Velitrae  sank  into  ths  condition  of 
>ary  monieipal  town,  and  we  hear  little  of  it 
r;.       It  is  mentioned  incidentally  on  occasion 

prodigies  that  occuned  there  (Liv.  xzx.  38, 
1,9),  but  with  this  exception  its  name  is  not 
wntioned  till  the  doee  of  the  Sepnblic  We 
owever,  that  it  was  a  flourishing  municipal 
nd  it  derived  some  celebrity  at  the  commence- 
f  the  Empire  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
been  the  native  place  of  the  Octavian  family, 
■liich  the  emperor  Augustus  was  descended, 
ctavii  indeed  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
l  Soman  fiunily  of  the  same  name  ;  but  it  is 
I  that  both  the  grand&ther  and  great-gnnd- 

of  Augustas  were  merely  men  of  equestrian 
Rho  held  municipal  magistracies  in  their  native 

(Saet.  Aug.  I,  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  1.)  Ac- 
g  to  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  Velitrae  had 
ed  a  fircah  body  of  colonists  in  the  time  of  the 
hi ;  but  it  continued  to  retain  its  municipal 
until  the  le^  of  Claudius,  when  it  received  a 
ry  colony,  and  fhxn  this  time  assumed  the 
f  a  Colonia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscrip- 
{Lib.  Colon,  f.  238  ;  Znmpt,  <fa  Coi  p.  383  ; 

fnaer.  1740,  3652).  No  mention  of  the  city 
s  in  histoiy  mider  the  Boman  Empire,  but  its 

is  found  in  the  geographers,  and  inscriptions 
J  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a  flourishing 
down  to  near  the  close  of  the  Empire.    (Strab. 

237  ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  376  ; 
J,  Dtatomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  450.)     It  appears  to 

subsequently  sufieied  severely  from  the  ravages 
le  barbarians,  but  continued  to  subeist  throneh- 
be  middle  sges:  and  the  modem  city  of  VeUetri 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  though 
IS  no  remuns  of  antiquity.      Its  position  is 

bimilar  to  that  of  Lannvium  (Cirito  Lavima\ 
projecting  rock  or  spur  of  hill,  standing  out  from 
more  elevated  group  of  ths  Alban  hills,  and 
g  like  a  hesdland  above  the  plain  of  the  Pomp- 
Marshes,  which  lie  stretched  out  beneath  it 

inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  there 
!been  published  by Cardinaii(/»icm«<mt^n(KA« 
■<enK,4U)LBania,182S).  From  one  of  tbeae  we 
sthat  the  ancient  city  possessed  an  amphitheatre, 
ch  was  repaind  as  kte  as  the  reign  of  Valen- 
ui,  but  no  tnces  of  it  are  now  visible.  It  liad 
'  tcmplea  of  Apollo,  Hercules  and  Mars,  as  well 
if  the  Sabine  divinity  Sancua.  (Liv.  xxxiL  I.) 
'liaj  notices  ths  territcry  of  Velitrae  as  producing 
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a  wine  of  great  excellence,  inferior  only  to  the  Faler- 
nian  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VELLAVI  or  VELAUXI,  a  people  of  GalUa. 
In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (B.  0.  viL  75)  some 
editions  have  Vehuini,  bat  it  is  certain  that  what- 
ever is  the  tine  form  of  the  name,  these  Vekmii  are 
the  Vellaioi  (OiieXAofoi)  of  Strebo  (p.  190).  The 
Oabali  and  VeUoni  in  Caesar's  time  were  subject  to 
the  ArvemL  In  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  80)  the  name 
is  Velauni  (OiI^ovkk),  but  he  pats  them  next  to 
the  Anscii,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  D'Anville 
says  that  the  diocese  of  An  represents  their  ter- 
ritory ;  bnt  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  small 
province  of  Fefioy,  which  was  annexed  to  Langaedoa 
in  the  ante-ievolutionaiy  division  of  France.  In  the 
Notit.  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia,  the  capital  of  ths 
Vellavi  is  Civitas  VeUavomm  rKicvEasiol.    [6  L.] 

VELLAUNI.     [Vbladhl] 

VELLAUNODUNUH,  in  Gallia.  In  B.  a  52 
Caesar,  leaving  two  legions  and  all  the  baggage  at 
Agedincum  (&iu),  mairches  on  Genabum  (Orleans). 
On  the  second  day  he  reaches  Vellaunodunum. 
(A  6.  vS.  11.)  In  two  days  Caesar  made  a  vallum 
round  Velbtnncdunum,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
place  snrrendered,  and  the  people  gave  up  their 
arms.  Thsre  is  no  evidence  about  the  site  of  Vel- 
hmnodunum,  except  that  it  was  on  ths  road  from 
Sent  to  Orieatu,  and  was  reached  in  the  second 
day's  march  from  Sent,  and  that  Caesar  reached 
Orliiau  in  two  days  from  Vellaunodunum.  Caesar 
was  marching  quick.  D'Anville  conjectures  that 
Vellaunodunum  may  be  Beatme,  in  the  old  province 
of  G(Umou;  for  Beaune  is  about  40  Boman  miles 
from  SetM,  and  the  Boman  army  would  marsh  that 
distance  in  two  days.  Beame  is  named  Belna  in 
the  Pagus  Vastinensis  (CiUmom,  Gaitmoit,  Vat- 
tinoit ;  Vapincuh),  in  the  acts  of  a  council  held 
at  Soiaoni  in  862,  and  D'Anville  thinks  that  Belna 
may  be  a  carruption  of  VelUnna,  which  is  the  name 
of  Vellaimodunum,  if  we  cut  off  the  termination 
dwKim.  (D'AnviUe,  Notiee,  4c)  [G.  L.] 

VELLEIA  [Vblbia]. 

VE'LLICA  (OMAAwa,  PtoL  H.  6.  §  51),  a  town 
of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispaoia  Tarraconensis.  Ukert 
(ii.  pt  i.  p.  144)  phuies  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
VUieOa,  to  the  N.  of  AquUar  de  Cmmo.  [T.HJ).] 

VELLOCASSES.    [VBLocAasBS.] 

VELOCASSES,  as  Caesar  (A  0.  ii.  4)  writes 
the  name,  Velkicasses  in  Pliny  (ir.  18),  and  in 
Ptolemy  Ovm^uudinm  (ii.  8.  §  8).  Caesar  jdaoes 
them  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  and  consequently 
north  of  the  Seine.  The  number  of  fighting  men 
that  they  could  muster  in  b.  c.  57  was  estimated  at 
10,000,  imless  Caeear  means  that  they  and  the 
Veromandui  together  had  this  number.  In  the  di- 
vision of  Gallia  by  Augustus,  the  Velocaises  were 
included  in  Lugdnnensis.  Their  chief  town  was 
Botomagus  (iiouen)  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine. 
West  of  the  Velocassee  wen  the  Caleti,  whose 
oountiy  extended  along  the  coast  north  of  the  Seine, 
That  part  of  the  ooimbry  of  the  Velocassee  which 
is  between  the  riven  Andelle  and  Oiee,  became  in 
modem  times  Fexin  Normand  and  Vexin  Franfait, 
the  little  river  JEple  fiirming  the  boundary  between 
the  two  Vexine.  [G.  L.] 

VELPI  MONTES  (rit  OlhXm  iffn,  Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§  8)i  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  W.  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  in  which  were  the  sources  of  the  river 
Uthon.  [T.  U.D.] 

VELTAE  (pUkTU,  Ptol.  iiL  6.  §  22),  a  people 
of  Eniopcan  Sinnatia,  dwelling  on  both  banks  of 
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tha  Htv  Bhnboo,  Mantkal,  ■eearJing  to  Ck<rt  (iii. 
pt.  u.  p.  43S),  with  Uie  SUTOoian  Vdeti,  «r  Lntiai, 
who  dwelt  on  tha  Oder.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEMA'NIA,  a  town  of  Vinddicu,  oo  the  n»d  b»- 
twctn  ADKutaViadelioarnm  ud  Brigutimn(/I^iit 
rp.  asr,  SSl,  S59 ;  Tab.  PtmL),  acemi  to  baTo  been  a 
pboe  of  MOW  importance,  u  it  waa  theitatioo  of  the 
pniaetof  thathiidlfKioa,  who  hadtognardtharrontier 
bomthiatowotoCaoipodiuinm.  {Not.Imp.')  Theplaoe 
BOW  aeenpjiDi;  tb«  lita  ia  called  Waigai.  [L.  &] 

VENAFBUH  (OWrofYior:  £0.  Vanaiiaoua: 
Feaq/ro),  an  inland  atf  of  Campania,  aitoated 
in  the  upper  vallej  of  tha  Vnltnrnas,  and  on  the  Via 
Latina,  ISmilaafromCaainnmand  ISfrom  Teanum. 
(/(ia.  A»L  f.  303.)    It  waa  tha  laat  ei^  of  Cam- 

r'a  towarda  tha  H.,  ita  tenitoi;  adjoining  on  tha 
.  that  of  Gaainom  (&  Germamo),  which  waa  in- 
dodad  in  '*'m"t,  in  the  more  extended  aanae  of  that 
aame,  and  that  of  Aiatriiia  on  the  NE.,  which  formed 
part  of  Samnimn.  It  atood  on  a  hill  riaing  abore 
tha  Talley  of  the  Valtonnia,  at  a  abort  diataoca  from 
tha  right  bank  of  that  rirer.  (Strib.  t.  p.  238.) 
Mo  mention  is  foond  m  biatury  of  Venafrnm  before 
the  Boman  oonqneat  of  tbia  part  of  Ital;,  and  it  ia 
nnoertain  to  what  people  it  originallj  bdonged  ;  bat 
it  ia  probable  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
fiamnitaa  before  that  people  came  into  colliaion  with 
Booia.  Under  the  Boinan  goTemment  it  appears  aa 
a  Sooriahing  mnnicipal  town:  Cato,  the  moat  ancient 
author  b;  whom  it  ia  mentioned,  notioea  it  aa  baring 
manubctnrea  of  spades,  tilea,  and  ropea  (Cato^  S.  X. 
135)  :  at  a  later  period  it  was  mora  noted  for  ita 
oil,  which  was  oelebrated  aa  the  best  in  Italy,  and 
aupplied  the  cboiceat  tables  of  the  great  at  Borne 
under  the  Empire.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  16,  Sat.  ii. 
4.  69 ;  Jar.  t.  86 ;  Martial,  ziii.  98 ;  Strab.  T.  pp.  238, 
S42;  Varr.  X.  S.  \.  2.  %  6;  Plin.  zr.  2.  s.  3.) 

The  onlj  occasion  on  which  Venafrnm  fignres  in 
hiatoiy  ia  daring  the  Social  War,  b.  a  88,  when  it 
waa  batiajed  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnite  leader 
Uarins  Egnatius,  and  two  Reman  cohorts  that  formed 
the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Apioan,  B.  C. 
i.  41.)  Cicero  more  than  once  allndea  to  the  great 
lertilitj  tl  ita  tarritorj  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25, 
fro  Plane.  9),  which  was  one  of  those  that  the  tri- 
bane  Bollua  proposed  by  bis  agrarian  law  to  divide 
among  the  Roman  citiiens.  This  project  proved 
abortire,  bat  a  colony  was  planted  at  Venafrnm 
under  Angostas,  and  the  city  continued  henceforth 
to  bear  the  title  of  a  Colonia,  which  is  foond  both  in 
Pliny  and  in  inacriplions.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9  ;  Zi6. 
CoL  p.  239;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347;  Mommsen, 
Inter.  R.  N.  4643, 4703.)  These  last,  which  are  very 
Bomeroiu,  sufficiently  attest  the  fiooriahing  condition 
of  Venafinm  under  the  Boman  Empira  :  it  continued 
to  snbaiat  thronghoot  the  middle  ages,  and  ia  still  a 
town  of  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  retains  the  an- 
cient site  aa  well  as  name,  but  has  few  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  above  mentioned 
and  some  shapeless  fragments  of  an  edifice  snppoeed 
to  hare  been  an  amphitheatra.  The  inscriptions 
are  pnblisbad  by  Mommaen.  (/iiscr.  R.  N.  pp. 
243—249.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VENANTODUNUM,  apparently  a  town  of  the 
Catyeuchlaiu  in  Britannia  Romans,  perhaps  Htmr 
tngdim.  Tha  name  appean  in  the  Mot.  Imp. ; 
though  Camden  (p.  SCS)  notes  it  as  coined  by 
Leland.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEMA8A  (OUtnaa),  a  rather  important  town 
in  tha  district  of  Morimene  in  Cappadocia,  pueeeasing 
a  oelsbrated  temple  of  Zeus,  to  which  no  leas  than 
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3000  tbrai  belonged.  The  fai^  prieat  eqeni  n 
annual  income  of  fifteen  talantn,  arising  finn  ik 
produce  of  tin  landa  belonging  to  the  temife.  Tis 
aaoardotal  dignity  waa  held  fior  life,  and  the  jnA 
waa  next  in  rank  to  the  high  pciact  of  Ctmna 
(Sttab.  xiL  p.  537.)  [L  &] 

VENDUM  (OOtySav,  Strab.  iii.  p.  907.  vn.  f 
314),  a  town  of  the  lapodes  in  Illyria,  aid  la  the 
bordiBrB  of  Fannonia.  It  is  parobabiy  the  maim 
Wimdiedi-GriUi  but  sonw  have  identified  it  mi 
Brin^  [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NEDAE  (OhrOax.  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  19)  * 
VENEDI  (Tac  Gvm.  4«;  Plin.  ir.  13.  a  iT].' 
considerable  people  of  European  Saimatia,  ■raated  u 
the  M.  declivity  of  the  moontaima  named  after  (km. 
and  along  the  Sinus  Venedicoa  aboDt  the  rim  Cte- 
noa,  and  as  far  as  the  E.  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Bit 
were  the  northern  neighboura  of  the  Galindae  sad  Gy- 
thonea;  but  Tacitus  was  doubtfhl  whether  he  ilak 
call  them  Germans  or  Sarmatians,  tfaoogh  they  Ear 
resembled  the  former  than  the  latter  in  aocoe  of  tki; 
customs,  as  the  building  of  houaea,  the  canyiac  -i 
ahielda,  and  the  habit  of  going  on  fixit,«liLstu< 
Sarmatians  travelled  on  horseback  «'  in  wsfgas. 
They  sought  a  precarious  livelilrood  by  scooiag  u 
woods  snd  mountains  which  lay  between  the  Peaxt 
and  the  Fenni.  Whether  they  vrere  the  fare&ii»; 
of  the  Wends  ia  very  problematical.  (Of.  !jchiE>.''.L 
Slav.  AUherth.  \.  p.  75,  aeq.,p.  15I,aeq.&c-  fekr 
die  Abkmft  der  Sloven,  p.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENEDICI  MOKTES  (ri  Ou'evc3ici  V«.  ^-^ 
iiL  5.  §  1 5),  certain  mountaina  of  Eonpesa  Sarai- 
tia,  bounding  the  territory  of  the  Venedae  on  tk  5. 
They  were  probably  the  low  claain  of  Idb  nzi 
aeparates  East  Prmia  from  PoUmd.    [T.  H-U.' 

VENEDICUS  SIXUS  (OwreSwis  oUns.  ?(<■ 
iiL  5.  §  I),  a  bay  of  the  Sarmatian  ocean.cr  fab- 
named  after  the  V'enedae  who  dwdt  upon  it  Ji  'J 
to  the  E.  of  the  Vistola,  and  was  in  all  pnbakLj; 
the  Gvlfo/Kga  ;  a  view  which  ia  strengtbeaB;  ^ 
the  name  of  Vmdau  belonging  to  a  river  and  ti«3 
in  OmrUaid.  [T.  H.  D] 

VE'NF.LI.     [U.-JEUU.] 
VENELIOCASII.     [VelocassE!!.] 
VE'NERIS  MONS.     [Aphkodisius  Men] 
VE'NERIS  PORTUS.     [Portcs  Vssuis.^ 
VE'NERIS  PROM.  [Hispasia,  VoL  L  p.  lu^ " 
VE'NEXI  (OU'cToi),*  Celtic  pec^ilcwfaaeav- 
try  Caesar  names  Venetia  (&  G.  iii.  9).     Tie  V«- 
neti  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  (£.  G.  £.  }•'. 
and  were  one  of  the  Armoric  or  Maritime  iSaret  - 
Celtica.     On  the  soath  they  bordered  on  the  Sia- 
netes  or  Nsnuetes,  on  the  cast  they  had  the  Bedc«e. 
and  on  the  north  the  Osismii,  who  occnpaed  the  ^^: 
western  part  of  Bniagne.     Strabo  (iv.  p.  1 95)  sak 
a  great  mistake  in  anpposing  the  Veoeti  to  be  BeL'x- 
He  also  snppases  them  to  be  the  pragenitiHS  a  '.a 
Veneti  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  whom  gilei 
snpposed  to  be  Paphlagonians  ;   however,  he  j:i<B 
all  this  only  as  conjecture.     The  chief  town  si  it 
Veneti   was    Dariori^m,   afterwanda    Vouli.  v 
Varniei  [Dakiokioum.]     The  river   VSaimtnv 
have  been  the  southern  boundary  of  the  VoiEtL 

Caesar  (A  (?.  iii.  9)  describes  the  coast  of  Voe* 
as  cut  up  by  aestnaries,  which  interrupted  tb  tas- 
mnnieation  by  land  along  the  shore.  Hot  of  tte 
towns  (/&.  12)  vera  situated  at  the  eijieniiiv  >< 
tongnes  of  Und  or  pi»ii;n.i<].._  go  tj,^  „ha  da 
tide  was  up  the  towns  could  not  he  reached  se  bA. 
nor  could  ships  reach  them  during  the  ebb,  iv  tb 
water  was  then  too  shallow.     This  is  tba  dBacw 
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of  tbe  coast  of  the  French  department  of  XoriHan, 
vhich  coiresponda  pretty  oearly  to  Caeaar's  Venetia. 
On  thia  ooait  there  are  manj  bays  and  many  "  liu- 
gnju  '  as  Caesar  calls  them  (Pomta).  The  most 
remarkable  peninsnla  is  Qmberon,  which  mns  ont 
into  the  sea  near  10  miles,  and  is  insulated  at  high 
irater.  The  Veneti  commanded  the  sea  in  these 
parts,  and  as  the  necessities  of  navigation  oftan  drove 
vessels  to  their  ports,  they  made  them  pay  for  the 
shelter.  The  Veneti  had  trade  vith  Britain,  with 
Ikvotuiin  and  Cornwall,  the  parts  of  the  island 
which  were  nearest  to  them.  They  were  the  most 
powerfnl  maritime  state  on  the  Atlantic. 

Their  vessels  were  made  nearly  fiat-bottomed,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  take  the  ground 
when  they  vrere  left  dry  by  the  ebb.  The  heads 
were  very  high,  and  tbe  sterns  strong  bnilt,  to  stand 
the  violence  of  their  seas.  The  material  was  oak. 
Instead  of  ropes  they  had  chain  cables,  tbe  use 
of  which  haa  been  revived  in  the  present  cen- 
tniy.  Strabo(iv.  p.  195)  writes  as  if  the  ropes  of  the 
rigging  were  chains,  which  is  very  absurd,  and  is 
contradicted  by  Caesar,  who  says  that  the  yards 
were  fastened  to  the  masts  by  ropes,  which  the 
Ramans  cat  aaonder  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Ve- 
neti (iiL  14).  Instead  of  sails  they  used  skins  and 
leather  worked  thin,  ather  becanse  they  had  no 
flax  and  did  not  know  its  use,  or,  as  Caesar  snppceea 
it  to  be  more  likely,  becanse  flaxen  sails  were  not 
suited  for  the  tempests  of  that  coast. 

The  Veneti  rose  against  the  Somans  in  the  win- 
ter of  B.  o.  57,  and  induced  many  other  neighbour- 
ing states  to  join  them,  even  the  Morini  and  Menapii. 
They  also  sent  to  Britain  for  help.  Caesar,  who 
was  absent  in  Italy  during  the  winter  (8.0.  57 — 
56),  sent  orders  to  build  ships  on  tbe  Loire,  probably 
in  the  territory  of  the  Andes,  Tnrones  and  Camutes, 
where  his  legions  were  quartered,  and  tbe  ships  were 
Boated  down  to  tbe  Ocean.  He  got  his  rowere  from  tbe 
Provincia.  In  the  meantime  he  came  himself  into 
Gallia.  He  protected  his  rear  against  attack  by 
sending  Labienus  to  the  coimtry  of  the  Treviri,  to 
keep  the  Belgae  quiet  and  to  stop  the  Germans 
Trom  crossing  the  Rhine.  He  sent  P.  Crsssns  with 
twelve  cohorts  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry  into 
^quitania  to  prevent  the  Celtae  from  receiving  any 
lid  from  these  parts ;  and  he  kept  the  Unelli 
[Unblli],  Ciuiusolites  and  Lexovii  in  check  by 
lending  Q.  Titnrius  Sabinus  into  those  parts  with 
three  legions.  D.  Brutus  commanded  Caesar's  fleet 
uid  the  Gallic  ships  furnished  by  the  Pictones  and 
Saotones,  and  other  states  that  had  been  reduced  to 
obedience. 

Caeaar  began  the  campaign  by  besieging  the 
Venetian  towns  that  were  situated  on  the  extremities 
>f  the  tongues  of  land ;  bnt  as  the  Veneti  had  abnnd- 
knce  of  ships,  they  removed  themselves  by  water 
from  one  town  to  another,  when  they  could  no  longer 
resist  the  beideger.  They  did  this  during  a  great 
part  of  the  summer,  and  Caesar  conld  not  prevent 
t,  for  be  had  not  yet  got  together  all  bis  ships. 
\fter  taking  several  of  their  towns  he  waited  for  Uie 
emainder  of  his  fleet.  The  Veneti  with  about 
120  of  their  best  equipped  ships  came  ont  of 
wrt  to  meet  the  Romans.  Tbe  Roman  ships 
;ould  not  do  the  Gallic  ships  any  damage  by 
Iriving  the  heads  of  their  vessels  against  them,  for 
he  Gallic  ships  were  too  high  at  the  prow  and  too 
itrong;  nor  could  the  Romans  have  attacked  them 
>y  raising  wooden  frameworks  on  their  decks,  for 
he  Gallic  ships  were  too  high.    The  only  advantage 
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that  the  Roman  ships  had  was  in  the  oars,  which  the 
Gallic  ships  had  not.  They  conld  only  trust  to 
their  sails.  The  Ramans  at  last  fixed  sharp  hooks 
at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  Uiying  hold  of  the 
enemy's  rigging  with  them,  and  then  putting  their 
own  vessels  in  motion  by  the  oars,  they  cut  the  ropes 
asiuder,  and  the  yards  and  sails  falling  down,  the 
Venetian  ships  were  useless.  Everything  now  de- 
pended on  courage,  in  which  the  Ramans  liad  the 
advantage;  and  tbe  men  were  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  Caesar  and  the  army,  which  occupied 
all  the  hills  and  higher  gronnd  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea.  The  Roman  ship*  got  ronnd  the 
Venetian,  two  or  three  about  each,  for  they  had  the 
advantage  in  number  of  vessels,  and  tbe  men  began 
to  board  the  enemy.  Some  ships  were  taken  and  the 
rest  tried  to  sail  away,  bat  a  dead  calm  came  on 
and  they  could  not  stir.  A  very  few  sliips  escaped 
to  the  land  at  nightfall.  The  battle  lasted  from 
the  fourth  hour  in  tbe  morning  to  sunset.  Thns 
was  destroyed  tbe  first  naval  power  that  was  farmed 
on  tbe  coast  of  the  Atlantic  The  Veneti  lost  their 
ships,  all  their  young  men  of  fighting  age,  and  most 
of  their  men  of  mature  age  and  of  rank.  They 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Caesar  put  to  death 
all  the  membera  of  the  Venetian  state  assembly,  on 
tbe  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  law  cf  nations 
by  imprisoning  Q.  VeUnius  and  T.  Silius,  who  had 
been  sent  into  their  country  in  the  previous  winter 
to  get  supplies  for  the  Roman  troops  who  were' 
quartered  along  the  Loire  (JB.  G.  iiL  7,  8).  The  rest 
of  the  people  were  sold  by  anction;  all,  we  must 
suppose,  that  Caesar  could  lay  hold  ot  Thns  the 
ten'itory  of  the  Veneti  was  nearly  depopulated,  and 
an  active  commercial  people  was  swept  from  the 
earth.  The  Veneti  never  appear  again  as  a  power- 
fnl state.  When  Vercingetoriz  was  rousing  all 
Gallia  to  come  against  Caeaar  at  AleEia'(B.  c.  52), 
the  contingent  of  all  the  Armoric  states,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  was  only  6000  men  (B.  G.  vii.  75). 

Dion  Casaina  (xzxix.  40 — 43)  has  four  chapters 
on  the  history  of  this  Venetian  war,  which,  as  usual 
with  him,  he  puts  in  confusion,  by  misunderstanding 
Caesar  and  making  his  own  silly  additions.  [G.  L.J 

VENETIA  (Oun-trla:  Etk.  Oiirtrrot  m^irot, 
Venetus),  a  province  or  region  of  Northern  Italy,  at 
the  bead  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  extending  frum  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  where  those  mountains  descend  to 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  river  Atbesis  (^A{Sge\  or  the  lake 
Benacns.  But  the  bonndaries  of  tlje  district  seem  to 
have  varied  at  different  times,  and  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  them  with  accnracy.  In 
early  times,  indeed,  before  the  Roman  conquest,  ws 
have  no  account  of  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Veneti  and  tlie  Cenomani,  who  adjoined 
them  on  tbe  W.,  thongh  according  to  Livy,  Verona 
was  a  city  of  the  latter  people  (v.  35).  After  the 
Roman  conquest,  the  whole  of  Venetia  was  at  firet 
included  as  a  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  not 
separated  from  it  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
constituted  his  Tenth  Region  of  Venetia  and  Istria, 
but  including  within  its  limits  not  only  Verona,  but 
Brixia  and  Cremona  also  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22, 19.  s. 
23),  both  of  which  were  certainly  cities  of  tbe  Ceno- 
mani, and  seem  to  have  continued  to  be  commonly 
considered  as  belonging  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Ptol, 
iii.  1.  §  31.)  Some  authors,  howevsr,  extended  the 
appellation  of  Venetia  sdll  fnrtber  to  tbe  W.,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  Brixia  and  Cremona,  but  Bergo- 
mom  also,  and  regarded  the  Addua  ai  the  boundary 
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(P.  Diae.  ffut.  £019.  ii.  14).  But  in  Um  later  perioa 
of  Um  Roman  Kmpira  the  Atheaia  aeenia  to  hare 
ban  geoerallj  racogmaed  aa  the  W.  boondaiy  of 
Vaoatia,  though  not  ao  itarictl  j  as  to  exclude  Verona, 
the  greater  fart  of  which  waa  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  riTtr.  Towarda  the  N.  the  boondazj 
waa  eqoalljr  indefinite  :  the  Tallers  and  eoathem 
alopea  of  dw  Alpa  were  occupied  by  Rhartian  and 
Enganean  tiibea;  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  Hmit 
between  theae  and  tbeVeneti,  oo  their  S.  fruitier, 
waa  alwajra  Tagne  and  arUtrarj,  or  at  least  deter- 
mined merdj  bj  natiooalitr,  not  \>j  any  geographical 
boondaiy,  aa  ia  the  caae  at  the  pment  day  with  the 
German  and  Italian  racea  in  the  same  region. 
Thoa  Trideotom,  Feltrit,  and  Belanum,  were  all  of 
them  properly  Rhaetian  towns  (Plin.  iiL  19.  a.  23), 
thoogh  incloded  in  the  Tenth  Region  of  Angnstna, 
and  (at  that  itaaon  often  cooudered  as  bekoging  to 
Veoetia. 

Ob  the  E.  the  limita  of  Venetia  ware  nun  definite. 
The  land  of  the  Cami,  who  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  modem  Frioid,  was  grnerally  considered  aa 
c<in|xiaed  within  it,  while  the  little  river  Fonnio 
(/Umio),  a  few  milea  S.  of  Tergeste,  separated  it 
fhan  Istria.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  >.  S2.)  Several  autliors, 
bowersr,  regard  Tergests  aa  an  Istrian  city  [Ter- 
onnc],  ud  must  therefore  bare  placed  the 
booodaiy  either  at  the  Timavus,  or  where  the  Alps 
cone  down  ao  dose  to  the  sea,  between  that  rirer 
and  Tergasta,  aa  to  prennt  the  road  being  continued 
along  tlM  ooaaL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
point  (oma  the  natural  boundary  of  Venetia  on  the 
E_  ihhoogh  the  Fonnio  contiuued  under  the  Boman 
Empire  to  oonstitnte  ita  political  limit 

The  physical  pecnliarities  of  the  region  thus 
Gmittd  are  very  remarkable.  The  greater  part  of 
Veoetia  is,  like  the  neighbouring  tract  of  Cisaljune 
Ganl.  a  brad  and  level  plain,  extending,  withont  in- 
Ufmptaon,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  furrowed 
by  nnenoa  atraama,  which  descend  from  those 
BooatuiM  with  gnat  rapdity  and  violence.  These 
atnama,  awoUen  by  the  malting  of  the  Al|une  snows, 
«r  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  descend  upon  the 
jy.^i.t»ni.  «g  loon  aa  they  reach  the  plain  spread 
tkmaehea  ontr  the  country,  forming  broad  beds  of 
—-/I  and  pebblea,  or  inundating  the  fertile  tract  on 
each  aide  of  tbeir  banka.  Continually  stagnating 
BM«  and  men,  aa  they  flow  through  an  almoat  per- 
frcth  level  tact,  they  fcrm,  before  reaching  the  sea, 
<\«aderahk  sbeeu  of  water;  and  the  action  of  the 
tiis  (wkscb  ia  mnch  mote  perceptible  at  the  head 
ef  dw  Admtic  thaa  in  any  other  part  of  that  aea  or 
M' ihr  Ml  liltmniMi)  f«F^"i"g  to  check  the  outflow 
a  tiieir  a  ami,  laasw  the  brmalion  of  extensive 
li^.vaMr  l^ns^  uanuminiming  with  the  sea 
flutr  thre^:h  aanww  gape  or  afamp  in  the  long 
liw  el  ^Bir  hniere  that  bounds  them.  Such 
lagBMa.  wU^  eetmpy  a  great  exsmtof  gninnd  S.  of 
iIk  pi  is*  sHBlk  if  the  A>  [Pju>cs],  are  coo- 
tinnt^  an  {ran  its  K.  bank  U>  the  neigfaboorhood  of 
Alunoa;  and  {ran  thn  11,  with  some  intennptions, 
tr  uwianatb  rfthe/aaan.  at  the  bead  or  inmost  Ixght 
«■  tfae  Adnaae.  St  exlenvewm  they  in  ancient 
timw  Umi  tba*  w»  aa  aaiiilg  1  uf<ed  hiM  of  inland 
itt%ic»a<«s  K  Uwe  lafaBes,  wbki  were  known  as 
tiw  >eMaB  Maria,  inm  Scnama  to  Altisom.  a  dis- 
»»iw  rf  ah(w*  SO  nnlea.  (Aia.  Jwt  p.  126.) 
Gitf  Ttbvwa:  (^tic»  have  aatanlly  takes  piaoe 
ir  tlwflnawKeacama  JwnirrrsecoBstitated.  On 
Uv  •««  i»Bd  tfa>-.T  £>  a  coossau  lendeocr  to  the  Qling 
>lf  «:  aht  l^unta  ssiUi  the  sA  and  mad  laoHgfat 
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down  by  tiM  ilieu,  woch  cuiiate  on  Kin 
mazshes,  and  ereotoally  ills  &■  W.  '■  v 
other  bttxd  tbe  riven,  whick  bait  firipsn'o- 
fined  within  artificial  ba^  bcf  Jtim  «  e: 
mootha  into  the  aea,  and  tbas  rmiif  )»irv 
which  give  rise  to   fiesh  kpaes.    ii  ri  r 
time,  the  liveis  thoa  emfinel  &<■  sz  ;,  ^■ 
break  thratigh  their  srtj&kl  banioi loi ka? 
^bfTin^^tf  fur  tbeanseHves:  or  it  is  fani  v^ar : 
cany  them  off  by  new  and  sitiSoil  isiA  I;- 
all  the  frinapal  atnams  of  VoietiB.  &tB  ia  li- 
to  the  iHoEe, are  at  tbe  {nest  dncrai'.:; 
aea  by  artificial  caoala:  and  it  ia  ia^^  vi<u 
any  of  them  have  now  the  same  aalJii  e  ilixjo 


In  the  eastern  portkm  of  Vcaelia,  6n  :!<  nr 
Id  tbe  foot  of  the  Alpa  near  AiiBkii.tiKC-if>- 
chaiacters  an  lesa  marked.  Tht  coMlEisJiri-^ 
dered  by  a  belt  of  mardiea  aad  TtfeaM-i- 
great  extent;  and  withio  this,  tbe  livos  'is;  > 
Boend  frem  tbe  Alpa  have  bem  fa  tk  ss  x 
left  to  wander  unrastrainai  thnsi^  Aejiiai 
have  in  conseqaence  fiainsd  fior  twEae.'c  r^ 
beda  of  stone  and  shingle,  soB^i£»  d  stt^ 
extent,  through  which  the  streams  is  liar  aia" 
condition  roll  their  diminkfaed  w*rs  'if  — ^ 
volome  of  which  oontraatsatrangelywiliAsi'''^ 
and  extent  of  their  depoeita.  S«<i  ii  "i  tiK»; 
espedally  of  tbe  TofUammto,  tie  hre*  rv  i 
this  part  of  Italy,  aa  well  as  rf  a*  Tv  3 
iVo/isoae,  and  other  minor  streams.  Tbtirwar" 
of  their  channds,  resulting  Srom  lias  rt*< « 'i^'' 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  ttct  tb!  li  "^ 
Tuims  and  Natiaa,  wMdi  ftamerfy  s«i  IK  - 
walls  of  Aquileia,  hare  now  diai|«<l  ite  «^ 
and  join  the  Innao  at  a  distance  rf  mi  ^  * 
miles  from  that  city.     [Aqitlku.] 

Of  the  history  of  VenetU  previoos  t»t!»l=-- 
conquest  we  know  ahnost  nothbg.   6  »«  "^^ 
at  that  time  by  two  principal  aaiiisi  tit  luc 
from  whom  il  derived  its  namt  ja  tbt  IS^.  =»■  -" 
CABin  in  the  E.;  tbe  fenw  extmiarirn  a 
Athesisto  the  PUvis,  or  perhapa  to  tbf  TStf^ 
the  latter  from  tbence  to  tie  borfen  of  to*  ■ - 
the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Vweri  ^ieuem  P 
extremely  obscure.  Ancient  wiilen  lepw*  ^ ' 
a  very  ancient  people  (PoIyliLii.  KXW**^ 
time  are  generally  agieed  ttst  thw  «n  «*.''"1: 
nal  inhabitants  of  the  tract  thaltheyoa^  '^ 
was  reported  by  traditim  to  hav»  bees  w  "  - 
earlieet  agea  by  the  EogsaaBS  (livi- 1>»  >"' 
whom  we  still  find  lingeriag  in  tie  nBc*  ^  " 
derfijls  of  the  Alps  within  the  historiol  pMi '- 
of  whose  origin  and  affinities  we  bw  w*^ 
nothing.     [EnoAasL]     b  regard  ""^  *^|, 
themselves  it  canoot  fail  to  be  reaaiM"" 
meet  vrith  three  tribes  or  nations  «f  6i  ■»  ' 
other  parts  of  the  vrorii,  kesiles  !ba«  cf  laf;  _'"■ 
the  Gaulish  tribe  of  UwVeneri  00  lietoCS- 
moiica;  tbe  Venedi  or  Veneti  of  Tatitai^^ 
tian  or  Slavonian  tiibe  on  the  shares  o  t.-  Sfc- 
and  the  Heneii  or  Eneti,  who  a.-e  !»**»»  ' 
existing  in  Paphlagonia  in  the  time  "  ""^ 
(/Sad,  ii.  85.)     The  name  of  this  las!  Ff"  ^ 
not  subsequently  appear  m  kiitorr.  1*  "^ 
theirfore  whoDy  at  a  kBs  as  to  tbeirrisac- 
nities,  but  it  is  not  impnndih   ii»!  «'* '" 
reseinbl.uic«  or  lather  identitT  of  thBi  US'/ 
that  of  the  Italian  Veneti  (accoriinj  eti'^'^^ 
(aan  of  the  latter)  that  gave  ri»  »  *  "^ 
stoej  of  Anteoor  having  migrued  to  Vo* 
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>  of  Tn>7,  and  than  fonnded  the  city  of 
I.      (lir.  I  1;  Tuf.  Aen.  i.  242  ;  Sen. 

This  legend,  ao  generally  adopted  bj  the 
and  later  Greeka,  seema  to  have  been  cor- 
strlj  as  the  time  ol  Sophocles.  (Strab.  ziii. 
Soma  writen,  however,  omitted  all  men- 
.ntenor,  and  merely  represented  the  tribe  of 
>ti,  after  having  lost  their  leader  Pylaemenea 
Projan  War,  as  wandering  through  Thrace 
swi  of  the  Adriatic,  where  tbej  ultimately 
led  themaelTes.  (Id.  zii.  p.  543;  Seymn. 
.)  Whether  then  be  any  foundation  for 
ry  or  not,  it  ia  evident  that  it  throws  no 
on  the  national  affinities  of  the  Italian  Ve- 
'he  other  tvo  tribes  of  the  same  name  would 
lead  our  coojeetuies  in  two  different  direc- 
From  the  occurrcnce  of  a  tribe  of  Veneti 
he  Tninaalpine  Gaals,  just  as  we  find  among 
>ple  a  tribe  of  Cenomani  and  of  Senonea,  cor- 
inK  to  the  two  tribes  of  that  name  on  the 
ude  of  the  Alps,  it  would  seem  a  very 
inferenoe  that  the  Veneti  also  wen  a  Gaul- 
«,  who  had  migrated  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
a  niiiat  be  oppoeed  the  &ct  that,  while  a 
:  historical  tradition  of  the  succeasiye  migra- 
(  the  Gaulish  tribes  in  the  M.  of  Italy  has 
Teeerved  and  transmitted  to  us  (Liv.  v.  34, 

>  trace  is  recorded  uf  a  similar  migration  of 
octi ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  people  is  uni- 

distingnished  fnxa  the  Gauls :  Livy  expressly 
of  them  as  occupying  the  same  tract  which 
id  in  his  time  not  only  before  the  fint  GauUafa 
lioii,  bat  before  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy 
iccapied  by  the  Etruscans  (lb.  33);  and  Poly- 
mphatically,  though  briefly,  describes  them  as 
Tent  people  from  the  Gatils  their  neighbours, 
ising  a  different  language,  though  resembling 
much  in  their  manners  and  habits  (iL  17). 

>  also  aptaks  of  them  as  a  distiiiet  people 
the  Gauls,  though  be  tells  os  that  one  ac- 
ef  their  origin  derived  them  from  the  Gaulish 

e  of  the  same  name  that  dwelt  on  the  shores  of 
icean.     (Strab.  iv.  p,  195,  v.  p.  212.)     But 

is  certainly  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  distinct 
ment  of  Polybiiia,  and  we  may  safely  acquiesce 
le  oooclDsioo  that  they  wen  not  of  Celtic  or 
iah  origin. 

9  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  a  tribe  or 
le  on  the  aonthem  shores  of  the  Baltic,  who  were 
in  to  the  Banana  (throogh  their  German  neigh- 
k)  as  Venedi  or  Veneti,  a  name  evidently  iden- 

«ith  that  of  the  Wmdeu  or  Waidt,  by  which 
Slaveman  race  in  general  is  still  known  to  the 
juuis,  would  lead  OS  to  regard  the  Italian  Veneti 

as  probably  a  Slavoman  tribe  ;  and  this  seems 
he  whole  the  most  plansible  hypothesis.  There 
othing  improbable  in  the  drenmstance  that  the 

onians  may  at  an  aariy  period  have  extended 
r  migratioos  as  br  as  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 

left  then  s  detached  branch  or  ofishoot  of  their 
n  stock.  The  commercial  interconne  of  the 
leti  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  traffic  which 

find  already  established  at  a  very  early  period, 
J  be  the  more  readily  explained  if  we  suppuM-  it 
lave  been  carried  on  by  tribes  of  the  same  origin, 
rodutos  indeed  represents  the  Veneti  as  an  lUyrian 
le  (i.  196,  V.  9) ;  but  it  seema  probable  that  the 
ne  of  lUyrisns  was  applied  in  a  vague  sense  to  all 
I  moantaiiHcn  tbatOGcnpied  the  eastern  coasts  of 
I  Adriatic,  and  wme  of  these  may  in  ancient  times 
ce  been  ef  SUvcoiaa  origin,  though  the  tnis 
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Illyrians  (the  aneaston  of  the  present  ASmdans) 
were  undoabtedly  a  distinct  people. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Veneti  as  an  independent 
people  we  know  almost  nothing  ;  but  wbst  little  we 
do  learn  indicates  a  marked  difference  between  them 
and  their  neighbours  the  Gauls  on  one  side,  and  the 
Libnmians  and  Ulyriana  on  the  other.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  commercial,  rather  than  a  warlike, 
people  :  and  from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  history 
carried  on  a  trade  in  amber,  which  waa  brought  orer- 
Und  fivm  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  exchanged 
by  them  with  Phoenician  and  Greek  merdiants. 
Hence  aroee  the  fables  which  ascribed  the  productian 
of  Uiat  substance  to  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and  ul- 
timately led  to  the  identification  of  the  Eridanos  of 
Northern  Europe  with  the  Fadns  of  Northern  Italy. 
[Eridan(».]  Herodotus  mentions  a  peculiar  custom 
as  existing  among  the  Veneti  in  his  day,  that  they 
sold  their  dangfatere  by  anction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  s  mode  of  disposing  of  them  in  marriage 
(L  196).  We  learn  also  that  they  habitually  wore 
black  garments,  a  taste  which  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  Venetians  down  to  the  present  day, 
but  was  connected  by  the  poets  and  mytbographera 
with  the  bbles  concerning  tlie  fall  of  PhaSlon. 
(ScymiL  Ch.  396.)  Another  circumstance  for  which 
they  wen  distinguished  was  the  excellence  of  their 
horses,  and  the  care  they  bestowed  on  breeding  and 
training  them,  a  fact  which  was  appealed  to  by 
many  as  a  proof  of  their  descent  from  Antenor  and 
"the  faorsetraining Trojans."  (Strab.  v.  pp. 212,215.) 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  a  people  considerably  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  either  the  Gauhi  or  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  account  given  by  Livy  (x.  2)  of 
the  hmding  of  Cleooymns  in  the  territory  of  Pata- 
vium  (B.C.  302)  proves  that  at  that  period  Patavium 
at  least  was  a  powerful  and  well  organised  city, 
Livy  indeed  expressly  contrasts  the  Veneti  with  the 
Illyrians,  Libnmians,  and  Istrians,  "geiites  ferae  et 
magna  ex  parte  latrociniis  maritimia  infames."  (A.) 
On  this  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  citizens  m 
Fatavium  were  kept  in  continual  alarm  on  account 
of  their  Gaulish  neighbours,  with  whum  they  seem 
to  have  been  generally  on  unfriendly  terms.  Thus 
at  a  still  earlier  period  we  an  informed  by  Pdybius 
thst  the  retreat  of  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  had 
taken  the  city  of  Bone,  was  caused  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Venetians  into  the  Gaulish  territory 
(ii.  1 8).  It  was  duubtleas  this  sUte  of  hostility  that 
induced  them,  as  soon  as  the  Boman  arms  began  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  Northern  Italy,  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Gauls  (ii.c.  215), 
to  which  they  appear  to  have  subsequently  adhered 
with  unshaken  fidelity.  (Polyb.  ii.  23,  24.)  Hence 
while  we  afterwards  find  the  Romans  gradually  car- 
rying their  arms  beyond  the  Veneti,  and  engaged  in 
faequent  hostilities  with  the  Garni  and  Istrians  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  Italy,  no  trace  ia  found  of  any 
collision  with  the  Venetians.  Nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  Utter  passed  from  the 
condition  of  independent  alliea  to  that  of  subjects  of 
the  Boman  Bepublic  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
process  was  a  gradual  one,  and  grew  out  of  the  mere 
necessity  of  tlie  case,  when  the  Buinans  had  con- 
quered Istria  and  the  land  of  the  Carni,  in  which 
last  they  had  esublished,  in  B.  c.  181,  the  powerful 
colony  of  Aquileia.  It  is  certain  that  bdfbre  the 
close  of  the  Bepublic  the  Veneti  had  ceased  to  have 
any  independent  existence,  and  wen  comprised,  like 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpins, 
which  was  placed  under  the  anlfaority  of  Ca(aar,B.c. 
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I  at  vUeh  tha YaHti  aBqmni  the    amayfagitiTtafiamllm  amtielmiakfipz 
:  «•  am  aalj  Ut  to    tlie  extanam  lagaoa  dnt  hafaai^bi  i 
I  it  at  tkt  MDetimeaa  the 
c.  49.      (Dion  Caaa. 


Teoatia,  and  itiHaihw'  thaaihw  ■  • 
ialaadain  the  mafatcf  tkt  aHa^  aiai  :<:  r< 
noaalj  been  "*'"'-♦-'  ladf  bf  Sdiost.  1  <> 
thai  that  the  nfi^eea  froa  .A^aSai  en*  tc: 
the  epiaeapal  dtj  af  Cnadi,  vUt  thates  Fr. 
Timn  aettledcn  ai{iiit  thei  kaMi  ■  Eni^ 
in  the  midat  of  the  lagnaei  fanial  kt  :ia  HriK-. 
where  tile  new  ectoaj  gndaaihf  pn  c  s.  < 
wealthy  dtT  and  a  fowerfBl  iipitift.  «kd:  nv 
tlie  ancient  name  of  tiM  fnnan  ii  lk:tf  ^^a. 
or  Keaan.  "  This  enqgntiBi  (stasia  Ct.  : 
i*  not  atteGted  bj  tmj  iiiailiin»iiij  cndec .  z. 
.aa  ttaea  of  thia  ilialiartim  |  tlw  bet  it  [siiiml  lij  ila  i  mil,  aMTh  i  iith  r 
'  1  lad  lauia ahac  nnght  be  picaened  bf  mditiin.*  {luciam!. 
1  ta  ika  <w  I  ch.  S5,  note  55l)  4  enriae  leaa-  if  C»i*r. 
rip-  I  (  Tor.  xii.  S4X  wriltea  in  A.  n.  S3.  asc-»  z- 
:  a  a*>MQan.if  a  *CamelarTcnctiaeet  !  islaulaof  VoMtiaasinkabitad  WapEfaki=r-> 
'  aiMn  3>  ihe  <Mae  <f  dn  Bmaa  Empire.  |  aola  nrrnfatinn  and  icaoana  was  init^  it:  -- 
Vac.  :r«|B.  iLp.«5:  Bitkof,  md  isc  p.  441:  |  fiiiMrias:  and  it  is  maiiaUe,  dat  bs ika.' : 
vfau.  Jaaor.  lftS>>  3I»I.)  Tbe  cafitil  rf  the  nasted  I  paan  to  eosrfbie  the  apfKDaiiB  <f  Voids  tti- 
rm  !■»  WW  a---  .».  wiuck  rase  oader  tht  Bonaa  I  iaiands,  an  naagc  wfasch  bad  eartwalf  beDB*  ■■' 
Laan  ti  as  «•  ef  the  aaat  flaofishiag  dtisa  of  nlent  in  the  tine  of  Fknlm  Diaiii  ah  a'- 
kk'  ^a>raae»waadwind,  notfcnaiitsweahh  '  peaking  of  the  andnt  jnisiae^  *Ta«ti  «.^  M 
^K  ar-wtr-tt  umfBii;  anlr,  bat  {inn  ib  sstn-  ;  aoinn  in  |inaca  imliB, fsvi  aanc  Fa^ia mf 
^■a  K  at  virr  cbsaaea  of  Italj.  an  the  bicbnad  '  ooniUt'  (iL  I4>  k  is  dssr,  thosfan.  -it '-' 
«a.<3  tnaar  zaa  pmt  aiians  if  wai'Biaiiiratioii  ,  Haasfsr  the  name  af  the  pmiace  Id  tht  aax  ' 
baawK  ■nr  laiSR  and  Waatva  EafbcsL  The  -  wUch  has  euntiuued  escr  ma,  «aa  aai-iXM 
■na  arajtsaoBs  iad  «s  tksa  part  rf  Venslia  he-  '  earij  as  the  df;hth  oenlni;. 
KT-.-cr  -:»  xaar  if  iifisasd  i  laliits  «sr  pawar  '  The  original  land  of  ihs  Tasti,  si  s'-<s^  '- 
»i' w  — «V  gg  jwiwn.  T^na it  aaa biin  A^jnlesa  scrred,  waa  almost  cnlirelT  a ]Ua.  Ttrair-^.: 
asai  JJt-jg-j  Max=»  tiiiiibi  I  in  A-ik.  S38:  it '  oflkeAJpa,Md  the  bib  that  Airt  thi  fit*-- 

-—  ■  ~ii  iiii  I  if    bi       II   Hill  (  tun)  thai  Ihi    isiiii.  aisr  fia  ll si  jail  isbiliiidt" —    ' 

yiivis  C  nsaoci*  was  itmioti  aoi  I'lii.  ia  a.iil  |  iiiiiiiiil alias iii,  who  wtie  of  tks  near  aa  "^  ' 
>•'  anux.  n  36sS.  :»  ^mjm  Wfwn  MkziaBns  j  Khaetiana  and  Eaeaneana,  ailh  ahm.  >  hr  t  •■ 
aa.  rasMPKai  a>  u-^waa  4RUsd  in  Iheaame  ;  can  diaeo*er.  the Tcnii  theamins  bad  v--:-' 
I  n  «ti>.  Ihsa  baiweaa  tht  cammisL  B^  a  pnrtiai  <f  dm  iSint  sat -?■ 
:  As  t— »^  **  Tbanianaa  IL  prised  withm  tlw  bats  <f  ;he  prnvs  i(  V'v  . 
Jton  Ft  "  rnak.-r  a  a.  K  4£9.  it  was  an  the  as  this  eanw  lo  be  marbad  sat  aaas  iirv-- 
i«r  5iac»  .'wik  as  <:«mecr  ^  nifinml  by  ,  that  the  boaadai7  kae  btma  Vmids  lv  £>  • 
I3r  s>«aB  £a;  rnasaat.  ySwL  JKseeS.  xii.  p.  ]  was  earned  appanntlT  ban  At  Imi  d  at  ■j'- 
>  ■  Beaacns(£^a  d  fivds)  acrasstbenir: - 

J   )aM»  .-vaK  am  Tmaca  bad  bwsaii  nder  !  Athesis  {ASgt)  to  dn  ridft  aiick  m^f- 
ttr  iMUB  Lr  jrt  a 'nrr  ic>:.-ot  ni  bKn^hing  j  TtUrrof  the  Pbnstnm  thst  rftktMaiaR' •- 
«B. j&  AriLcB.  ':vx^:=x  sas  Vtiasm  '  te  cxelBde  the  Trf  Stfmm.  wHk  k  btii-'  ■ 
■d  mnaiT  '  wfaoie  TaDs;  of  the  Pi^t  (Fhris>  aid  at  ^^ 
Fsram     rf  Fduia  and   Bdmnn.  brtb  if  wizz  c>  -- 
prasaly  Moibai  br  FSar  Is  the  Ttvk  t< 
apal    Tlwane  the  beandarj'  itm  ta  ban  ftu-^ 
ridi:*  which  dirides  dn  wasi  ibrt  &1  c    ' 
:■«   rr'ma-  ■  nr  MnK-jos  awirr  :at  cswa  of  ihe    Adiiaaie  bam  tbs  Tsllm  (f  ihe  A>«ir  a.  '- 
i  ■.-;^      73*   mna.i  a.-?^  at  Ji>.am  A;pt  faaaa    bssh  (f  vbad  strems'ln  awtaai^  >M»> ' 
T>r  Ts.r'  T  at  9an -a -a*  Mas  iC  Acx^na.  wbich     Daaahe,  sad  aftsrwanfatasft  nod  n  s^i£~  ° 
a  —La-   ««  ^nra.  i::^ :.-  isl  asiams  aa  k^h-    i^  it  miailj    loaihid  Ihs  idmtie  aiv  Tit  • 
w>    ■«-  w^  .t  fc.  a>  mnsrws  in'imi  m  aaeeawiB    (Tujiau.). 

j>>.-qi.i^  =••  :>  T-^iD.  c  ZaK*  smihaaerB^  IkolaBdam&nti.bindnlbe  aMaSie  ■■ 
°l<»Lk  .r..  ~:  a>  s~.-:nm:'if  as^fc-r.  Tb  Alpatimlaiathiaitfanf  tssadsAsriB.^* 
>a-..aatBnaK^Als>aJ>  woa  campiised  tna  COBt  p<^  '  ^^  ' ' 
».  «.i  wr..  .a-nc  K  jeaea  itaind  A;a£:«i  bnawa  aa  the  CsBlhjnm "****»«  »- 
I  V  at  fraamt:  sm.  am.  if  then  whda  Maai  ha  tbs  a^riMS.' 
I  sf  tfeAV.«lii»pihBit«l  »*  "* 

w-.v  :>  .-.»»  a   .'asKw-aa.  I mn.  ra-aimm.    aacted  with  thm.  ba«  tub  dai^  '  noc- 

.-•-Ta.    ><•«*.  it-;i3t.  s>^  fcrranma.  as  mt    m^a.     The^oribrEspasMbik.SRif«- 

mil  Aw  rf  lit  tas  pm^  ^  »^ 
,fcwaa»rffaiaii«(fs«- 

infcrfiitpwiwk-a**"?' 
,pala,«t#*iem«nsx- 
h3l«Tai»ai«r<taa    Tsu- 

. aniS.rflf"?""*?**?--'' 

bM  ife a^  of  E^bsbO*b  (ini  ^"M 
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to  the  lilll  above  the  baths  of  Aponns,  one  of  the 
groapin  qneetion;  and  Martial  gives  the  name  of 
"  Enganeae  One "  to  the  hills  near  the  town  of 
Ateste  (Ette),  at  the  aoDtbem  extremity  of  the  same 
range.  (Lucan.  vii.  192;  Martial,  x.  93).  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  this  beantiful  range 
of  hills  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Enganei 
CoUes. 

The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numerons,  bnt,  for  the 
reasons    already  mentioned,    not    always  easy  to 
identify.    Much  the  largest  and  most  importut  is 
the  Athhsis  (^Adige),  which  at  one  period  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  province,  and  which,  emerging 
from  the  Alps,  near  Verona,  sweeps  round  ui  a  great 
curve  till  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic  only  a 
few  miles  N.  of  the  months  of  the  Padns.     The  next 
river  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Mbduacub  or  Brenta, 
which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Pataviom,  and  re- 
ceives as  a  tributary  the  Baeehiglu/nej  apparently 
the  Meduacns  Minor  of  Pliny.   After  this  (proceeding 
eastwards)  comes  the  Sius  (SeU),  a  small  stream 
flowing  by  the  town  of  Altinum :  next,  the  Plavis 
(^Piave),  a  much  more  important  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Alps  above  Belunum  (jSeUuno),  flows  past  that 
city  and  Feltria  QFehre),  and  enters  the  sea  a  few 
miles  E.  of  Altinum:  then  the  LlQDEitTiA  (/.trenea), 
and  the  Rouattnus  (Lemene),  a  small  river  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  Concordia.     Next  to  this  comes 
the   TiLAVXMPTCS  (Tagliamento),   the   most  im- 
portant of  the  rivers  of  the  £.  portion  of  Venetia, 
having  its  sources  in  the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps 
atx)ve  Jnliom  Camicnm,   whence  it  traverses  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Cami,  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
from  N.  to  S.     Beyond  this  come  several   minor 
streams,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty :  such  are  the  Varanus  and  Anassas  of  Pliny, 
probably  the  Stella  and  the  torrent  of  Cormor;  and 
the  Alsa,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Avsa.     £. 
of  these,  again,  come  three  considerable  streams,  the 
TuBROS,  Natiso,  and  Sontius,  which  still  preserve 
their  ancient  names,  as  the  Torre,  KcUitone,  and 
Jgomo,  but  have  undergone  considerable  changes  in 
the  lower  part  of  their  coarse,  the  Natiso  having 
formerly  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  about 
4  miles  W.  of  its  present  channel,  while  the  Isonzo, 
which  now  unites  with  it,  originally  followed  an  in- 
dependent channel   to  the  sea,   near   Afon/iiZa>ne, 
The  ItOKto  receives  a  considerable  tributary  from 
the  £.,  the   Wipgatk  or  Vipao,  which   descends 
from  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  Kant,  and  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Fluvics  Fbioiocs. 
It  was  by  the  valley  of  this  river  that  the  great  high- 
road from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  after  crossing 
the  dreary  highlands  of   Carmola,    descended   to 
Aquileiaand  the  plains  of  Venetia.     On  the  extreme 
confines  of  the  province  the  little  river  Tihavus 
must  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  classical  cele- 
brity, though  of  no  geographical  importance  ;  and 
the  FoBHio  (Awano),  a  few  miles  S.  of  Tergeste, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  constituted  the  limit 
between  Venetia  and  Istria.     (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.) 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Venetia  may  now  be  enu- 
merated in  geogrsphical  order.  Farthest  to  the  W., 
and  situated  on  the  Athesia,  was  the  imfortant  dty 
of  VsKOITA.  Conuderably  to  the  £.  of  this  was 
VicENTiA,  and  beyond  that  again,  Pataviuu.  S. 
of  Vicentia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  £u- 
ganean  hills,  was  Ateste  (£«(e).  On  the  border 
of  the  lagunes,  at  their  N.  extremity,  was  Altikum, 
and  30  miles  farther  to  the  £.,  Concordia.  In- 
land from  these  lay  OrirsBoiuM  and  Tabvisiuh, 
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both  cf  them  conaderable  towns;  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  farming  the  lowest  nnderfalls  of  the  Alps, 
the  smaller  towns  of  Aoeluh  {AkHo)  and  Ceneta 
(Ceaecia),  the  name  of  which  is  found  in  Agathias 
and  Paiilos  Diaoonns  (Agath.  HitL  Goth.  iL  8  ; 
P.  DIac  ii.  13),  and  was  in  all  probability  a  Bomaa 
town,  though  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer. 
Still  fiuther  inland,  in  the  valley  of  the  Plavis,  ware 
Fei/tbia  and  hsLUSXJU.  £.  of  the  Tibvemptns, 
and  therefore  included  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Cami, 
were  Aqxhleia,  near  the  sea-coast;  FoRint  Juui, 
N.  of  the  preceding;  Vxdiudx  {Udine')^  farther 
to  the  W. ;  and  Juuvk  Carhicdm,  in  tlie  opper 
valley  of  the  Tilavemptns,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alps.  Teroeste,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  its  name,  was  the  last  city  of  Venetia, 
and  was  indeed  by  many  writers  considered  aa  be- 
longing to  Istria.     [Teboeste]. 

Besides  these,  there  were  in  the  land  rf  the  Caini 
several  smaller  towns,  the  names  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  19.  s.  23.),  or  are  found  for  the 
first  time  in  Faulns  Oiaconns  snd  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna,  but  were  in  all  probability  Soman  towns, 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  Empire.  Of  these, 
Flamonia  (Plin.)  is  probably  Flagogna,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagiiamaiio  ;  Osopnm  (P.  Disc.  iv.  38)  is  still 
called  Otopo,  and  Glemona,  Gemona,  higher  up  in 
the  same  valley;  and  Artemia,  Artegna,  a  few 
miles  SE.  of  the  preceding.  Cormones  (ii.)  is  still 
called  Conaons,  a  small  town  between  Cmdak  and 
Graditca  ;  and  Pdcihom  (Plin.,  Ptol.)  is  Dumo, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Timavus. 

The  other  obscure  names  mentioned  by  Pliny  (2.  c), 
and  of  which  he  himself  says,  "  quos  scrupulose 
dicere  non  attineat,"  were  apparently  for  the  most 
part  mountain  tribes  or  communities,  and  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 

Venetia  was  traversed  by  a  great  line  of  high- 
road, which  proceeded  from  AquUeia  to  Verona,  and 
thence  to  Mediolanum,  and  formed  the  great  high- 
way of  commimlcation  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
Danube  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  passed  through  Concordia,  Altinum,  Fatavinm, 
Vicentia,  and  Verona.  From  Patavium  a  branch 
struck  off  through  Ateste  and  Anneianum  (probably 
Legnago  on  the  Aiigi)  to  jmn  the  Aemilian  Way  at 
Mutina,  A  still  more  direct  line  of  communication 
was  established  from  Altinum  to  Bavenna  by  water, 
throngh  the  lagunes  and  artificial  canals  which  com- 
municated from  one  to  another  of  these  sheets  of 
water.  This  line  of  route  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
is  briefly  indicated  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  ("  inde 
[a  Bavenna]  navigantor  Septem  Maria  Altinum 
usque,"  p.  126)  ;  while  the  stations  are  given  in  de- 
tail by  the  Tabula  ;  but  from  the  flactnations  that 
the  lagunes  hare  undergone,  few  of  them  can  be 
identified  with  any  certainty.  [£.  H.  fi.] 

VENETIA,  in  Gaul.    [Vkheti.] 

VENETICAE  INSULAE,  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  19),  are  the  numerous  small  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Venetia,  or  the  modem  department 
of  MorbUum.  The  largest  is  Belle-Ue.  The  others 
are  Boual,  Hedic,  Groam,  and  some  othera.  Per- 
haps the  peninsula  of  Qfuberon  may  be  included 
[Veketi  ;  VuiDius].  [G.I»] 

VENETUS  LACU&    [Bbioaxtinus  Laovs.] 

VENIA'TIA,  a  pUce  in  Gallaecia  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astu- 
rica.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  423.)  Variously  identified 
with  Vinhaa,  Vanaaa,  and  Xtgugo.     fT.  H.  D.] 

YENlCaNES  (.OuffiKoo'fs,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  14),  a 
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paopl*  on  the  E.  eout  of  BriUnnis  Bartxia,  S.  of 
the  aatuaiy  of  tlw  Ttia«s  (JArray  Fritt),  in 
FarfanUn  ud  ^ianfaouUre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENNENSES,  >  tribe  of  the  Cmtabri  in  His- 
pwiie  Tamconeniia.  (Plin.  iu.  3.  •.  4.)    [T^D.] 

VENNl'CNII  (OiaviKnw.  PtoL  il  S.  §  3).  a 
jtofla  in  the  NW.  pert  of  Hibeniia,  between  the 
pmnootariea  Boranm  end  Vemiieninm.    [T.  H.  D.] 

VENNI'CNrDH  PROM.  (ObtrvUnar  ixpor, 
PtoL  iL  S.  §  S),  the  moat  northerlj  headland  of 
Kbenua,  nmull;  identified  with  Medm  Head;  bnt 
Camden  (p.  1411)  takai  it  to  bMe  been  Staae'i 
Bead.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VElfNONES  (OMnwM  or  O*rro«t),  >  tribe 
of  Bhutia  (PtoL  iL  12.  §  3),  or  acoocding  to  Strabo 
(ir.  pp.  S04,  S06X  of  Vindslida.  They  are  deacribed 
aa  tile  wildest  among  the  Rhaetian  tribes,  and  an 
no  doabt  the  aama  aa  the  Vennooetea  wbo^  according 
to  Pliny  (iii.  24),  wore  mentioned  among  the  nations 
of  the  Alpine  Trophy.  They  aeem  to  have  inhabited 
the  diatrict  abont  the  aonrces  of  the  Atheeis,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Venonesgoire  or  Finesgowe  a<  late 
■a  the  derenth  eentoiy.  (Von  Hormayr,  Gaek. 
TVob.  L  I.  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

VENONAE,  a  town  in  Britannia  Bomana  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  CoritaTJ,  at  which  the  nad 
ban  London  to  the  NW.  part  of  Britain  aFpanted, 
one  branch  proceeding  fcrwarda  Dera,  the  other  tak- 
ing a  NEL  direction  towards  Lindom  and  Eboracum. 
There  waa  also  another  branch  to  the  SW.  towards 
Venta  Silumm,  so  that  the  two  nuun  mads  which 
tiareraed  the  whole  ialand  most  hare  eroaaed  here. 
(/lia.  Ant  pp.  470,  477,  479.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Bigterou,  Clasinok,  and  WigiUm 
Pana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENOSTES,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Vennones, 
a  Khaetian  tribe,  were  mentioned  in  the  Alpine 
Tn^y,  of  which  the  inscription  is  quoted  by  PUny 
(iiL  84).  In  the  middle  ages  their  district  bore  the 
name  of  Venosu  Vallis.  (Zenss,  Die  Dmttekm, 
p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

VENTA,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Britannia 
Bomana.  I.  Venta  Belgaram  (OUtrra,  PtoL  ii.  3. 
6  38),  io  the  SW.  of  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
dininm  to  Callen  and  Isea  Dumnonioram.  (/(m. 
AM.  ^  478,  &c;  Geogr.  Bar.  T.  31.)  Now  Wm- 
dutter,  mhtn  then  are  some  Rnnan  remains. 
(Camden,  p.  138.) 

2.  Venta  Silumm  on  the  W.  coast  cf  Britannia 
Bomana,  on  the  road  fiom  Londiniam  to  Isca  Silu- 
mm, and  near  the  estoaiy  of  the  Sabrina.  (/tih. 
AttL  p.  485.)  Now  Caer  Wait  in  MtmnmOhMn, 
where  there  are  traces  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  where 
Boman  antiquities  are  (or  were)  occasionally  foond. 
(Camden,  p.  713.) 

3.  Venta  Icenomm,  a  town  of  the  loeni,  on  the 
E.  ooast  of  Britannia  Bomana  (PtoL  iL  3.  §  21), 
to  which  there  was  a  road  from  London,  (/(m.  AnL 
f.  479.)  Host  probably  Caislor,  on  the  river  Wm- 
raat,  a  little  S.  of  ffonoick,  which  probably  rose 
from  the  rains  of  Cautor.  Hera  are  traces  of  Roman 
lemafais.     (Camden,  f.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VETTTLA  (Owrria),  in  GalUa  Narbooensis, 
a  town  of  the  AUobrogea,  mentioned  only  by  Diun 
Caaaaa  (zzxriL  47)  in  his  history  of  the  war 
between  the  AUohioges  and  C.  Pomptbus  the  go- 
Tsnor  of  Oallia  Provincia  (B.O.  62).  Hanlios 
Iiwitinns,  a  legatns  of  Pomptinns,  came  upon  this 
town,  bat  was  driven  from  it.  The  place  appeals 
to  be  near  the  Isara  {I*m)  £rom  Dion's  narrative, 
and  D'Anrille  fbUotring  Do  Vakis  suppoees  it  to  be 
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Vmai,  betwem  Moirac  i^ & MmtSitu. 
distaocs  fiom  the  buk  cf  ik  fan.  ii  Tr^ 
is  nnknown  atherrae,itBa}ke>tlalB^l-j. 
and  the  place  may  be  ViaOL  [i.1 

VENTISPONTE,  a  ton  i>  Bii;n>  \^. 
(Hilt.  B.  Bt^n^niieki^mihB^^. 
inacriptitns  to  have  ban  ant  &r  fae  iVs 
Dim  Gomailo.  (Ukert,  iL  pt  L  p.  Xi.)  t  ^ve 
on  coins  nnder  the  name  if  To^  (Rkit. 
iL  PL  617  ;  Eekfad,  L  p.  3t;lGMK,ii: 
Scatini,  p.  92.)  [Li; 


OODT  or  laaiisruau  oa  vono 

'  VENtJSlA  (04««>««rk:   £4  Viboeos:  J- 
aoso),  a  city  of  Apulia,  atasted  on  ibc  Kyie'T.: 
about  10  miles  S.  of  the  river  AsSdss.  I:  :•:' 
adjoined  the  inntien  of  Laasis.  so  titLtsr-^ 
to  Honoe,  himself  a  native  of  thr  pat.  <-  ''• 
donbtfiil  whether  it  bdoaged  jnfaifU  LoLi  -  • 
Apulia,  and  the  territory  of  the  ci?.  h  li.'^' ' 
tlw  Soman  colooT,  inehidid  a partix ^,ii^<' 
nations.     (Hor.  &it  iL  1.  34, 35.)   liaO-c 
iif  Horace  leaves  it  donbtfiil  to  wbsi  pc-ji  ^'-  ■ 
originally  belooged,  thoogh  ft  is  w  p*"!*"- 
it  was  an  Apolian  city,  ajsd  that  it  «oik  '  • 
accession  of  terriiary  from  LncuiL   Lur r-"' 
hideed,  distinctly  assigned  it  to  ifoEi 
iiLlI.s.16;  PtoLiiLI.§:3;  LiGJ^'r:- 
Bnt  no  mention  of  it  is  {bond  in  Kstff-"- 
occason  of  its  capture  by  the  Bonaa  tnoal  L  •■■ 
tamius,  in  n.  a  262  (Kooys.  £ae.  Fsip.!^'' 
when  wean  told  that  it  was  a  popalsas  ib:  irj^ 
tanttown.     A  large  partof  tbeiiilBito:3»»-: 
to  the  svrord,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  I  tee  •;■ 
was  established  there  by  add  of  the*»a  ■'• 
nys.  L  c  ;  VelL  L  14  ;  Hor.  1  e.)    Ik  »*=; 
are  said  to  have  been  20.000  in  BBnte.  »'-"»'^; 
he  either  a  mistake  or  an  ei«)!P«>'«;  **"" 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  new  colem  iaxrt  i :  ;• 
lous  and  fioorishing  place,  and  *as  iJs  -  ■— 
important  aerrios  to  the  Eomaa  sum  tei 
Second  Punic  War.    It  wis  *  ^*P*.    ;„ 
ctiosul  Terentios  Vaito  took  leftar  •**  ^^ ".-' 
after  the  great  defeat  at  Cainat  (»■  <^  ■•■_  ' 
where  he  was  gradnallT  able  l»  ptiBtiae. '--  ■ 
force  of  about  4000  hose  and  «»«.  ^"^l. 
vied  with  one  another  in  sbovist  tin*  tu  :=•• 
attentioo,  and  fiimiahed  than  wid  d«ti~  «=' 
and  other  neoessaiiea.  (Liv  iriLW.  54;^^-' 
116,117,)     Agam,  at  a  law  pmt' rf  ; 'J 
when  so  many  of  the  Boooa  tdasa  f«o«  ^ 
to  satisfy  the  repeated  deaandsrftlie  w^-' 
Vennsians  irere  among  tho«  wbo  mio»  >  - 
fast,  and  declared  thomadves  raij  '«  -^ 
troops  and  supplies  reqmied  of  thou,  0-' 
10.)     It  was  after  this,  throosh  seim  »^' 
campaigns,  the  head-qoanen  cf  the  ^'^  ' 
manders  in  Apulia,     (ft.  JO,  41:  ^H^^  . 
50.)      But  the  cokmy  soSseii  ""^  V,', 
these  exertions,  and,  in  a-c***^    tJ 
the  war,  it  vras  fbond  veauj  to  ns* 
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lanated  strangtli  with  a  fresh  body  of  colonists. 
(Liv.  zxxL  49.)  From  this  time  Vennsia  aeems  to 
have  always  ooDtinned  to  be  a  flourishing  town  and 
one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  It  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Social  War, 
baring  early  jobed  in  the  outbreak,  and  became  one 
of  the  -principal  strongholds  of  the  allies  in  the  sonth 
of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,  42.)  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the 
Koman  praetor  Cosconina,  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
the  city  itself  fell  into  his  bands.  (/&.  52.)  At  all 
events  it  did  not  suffer  severely,  as  it  is  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy  (TJ.  iv.  3)  ;  and  Strabo  also  notices 
it  as  one  of  the  few- cities  in  this  region  which 
retained  their  consideration  in  his  time  (v.  p. 
2.50).  It  received  a  colony  of  veterans  under  the 
Triumvirate  (Appian,  £.  C.  iv.  3 ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  332),  and  seems  to  have  retained  the  rank  of  a 
Colonia  nnder  the  Empire,  as  we  find  it  bearing  that 
designation  both  in  Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  (Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Orell.  Inter.  867  ;  Mommsen,  Iruer. 
72.  N.  73S,  745.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way 
doubtless  cKintributed  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned more  than  onoe  by  Cicero  as  a  customary 
halting-place  in  proceeding  from  Rome  to  Brtmdn- 
sium.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  V.  R,  zvi.  S.y  It  appears  in- 
deed that  the  great  orator  had  himself  a  villa  there, 
as  one  of  his  letters  is  dated  "  de  Venuaino "  (ad 
Fam.  xiv.  20).  But  the  chief  interest  of  Venusia  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Horace,  who  was  bom  there  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Manlius  Torquatns  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
B.  c.  65.  (Hur.  Cam.  iii.  21.  1.)  The  works  of 
tlie  poet  abound  in  allusions  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
bis  native  city,  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  the  forests 
]f  Motint  Vnltnr,  &c  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
lie  ever  resided  there  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
liaving  lost  his  paternal  estate,  which  was  confiscated 
a  the  civil  wars.    (Id.  £p.  ii.  2.) 

We  hear  nothing  of  Venusia  nnder  the  Boman 
Empire,  but  it  is  certain  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
vhicb  mentions  it  among  the  Civitates  Apuliae,  and 
rom  the  Itineraries,  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a 
:ity,  and  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  In 
his  part  of  Italy.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  73  ;  Lib.  Cofon. 
ip.  210,  261;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  104,  113,  121  ;  Ttd). 
'eut.')  This  is  further  confirmed  by  inscriptions, 
n  one  of  which  it  is  called  "  splendida  civitas  Venu- 
inorvun."  (Mommsen,  /.  Ji.  tf.  706.)  It  retained 
be  same  consideration  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
nd  is  still  an  episcopal  city  with  about  6000  inba- 
itants.  Its  antiquities  have  been  illustrated  with  a 
rofusion  of  erudition  by  Itahan  writers,  but  it  has 
>w  ancient  remains  of  much  interest ;  though  frag- 
lents  of  ancient  edifices,  mosaic  pavements,  &c. 
ave  been  found  on  the  site,  as  well  as  numerous  iu- 
;riptioDs.  These  last  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
shed  by  Mens.  Lnpoli,  in  his  Marmora  Vaauiaa 
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(added  as  an  appendix  to  the  Iter  Fentuiaum,  4to. 
Neapoli,  1797),  and  more  recently  by  Mommsen,  in 
his  Intcriptiona  Regrd  NeapoKtam  (pp.  39—48). 
Concerning  the  aiitiquitiee  of  Venusia  in  general, 
see  the  work  of  Lupoli  above  quoted,  and  that  of! 
CimagUa  (AntiquiUMlet  Vtmumat,  4to.  Meapol. 
1757.^  fE  H  B  I 

VEPITENIJM  or  VIPITENUM,  a  place'  in"  the 
district  occupied  by  the  Venostes  in  Rhaetia,  between 
Veldidena  and  Tridentnm.  (It.  AnL  pp.  275, 280  ; 
Tah.  Pent.)  Its  modem  representative  is,  in  all 
piobubility,  the  town  o(  Slerang  on  the  £uach,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bremer.  [L.  S.  | 

VEKAGRI  (papceYpoi^  The  Veragri  are  pkced 
by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  1,  6)  in  the  Valaia  of  Swit- 
zerland between  the  Nantuates  and  the  Seduni, 
[Naktuates;  Seduni].  Their  town  was  Octodums 
(Martig)^'),  whence  the  Veragri  are  called  Octodu- 
reuses  by  Pliny  [OcrroDURirs].  Dion  Caasiua 
(zzxix.  5),  using  Caesar  as  he  generally  used  bim, 
says  that  the  Veragri  extended  from  the  territory 
of  the  AUobroges  and  the  Leman  hde  to  the  Alps ; 
which  is  not  true.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  204)  mentions  the 
Varagri,  as  he  calls  them,  between  the  Caturiges 
and  Uie  Nantnatae  ;  and  Pliny  (iii.  20)  between  the 
Seduni  and  the  Salassi:  the  Sahissi  are  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  Vai  dAotta.  hity 
(xxi.  38)  places  the  Veragri  among  the  Alps  and 
on  the  road  to  the  pass  of  the  Peniiioe  Alps,  or  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  which  is  correct  He  says  tliat 
the  pass  was  occupied  by  half  German  tribes.  [G.  L.] 

VERBAl^US  LACUS  (q  OifpeiwSs  M^u^ :  Logo 
Maggiore),  one  of  the  principal  lakes  of  Mortbem 
Italy,  formed  by  the  river  Ticinus,  where  it  first 
issues  from  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  24.)  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  great  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  whence  its  modem  name  of  Lago 
Maggiore;  though  Virgil  appears  to  have  considered 
the  Larius  as  the  Urgest,  as  he  calls  it,  "  Te,  Lari 
maxime,"  and  singularly  enough  does  not  mention 
the  Verbanus  at  all.  (Georg.  ii.  159.)  Strabo,  by 
a  strange  mistake,  describes  the  river  Addna  as 
flowmg  from  the  Lake  Verbanus,  and  the  Ticinus 
from  the  Larius  (iv.  p.  209):  this  may,  perhaps,  be 
an  error  of  the  copyists,  but  is  more  probably  an  ac- 
cidental blunder  of  the  author.  He  gives  the 
length  of  the  lake  at  400  stadui,  or  40  geog.  miles, 
which  is  somewhat  below  the  truth,  the  actual 
length  being  46  geog.  miles :  its  breadth  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4  or  5  miles,  except  in  one  part,  where  it  ex- 
pands to  a  width  of  from  8  to  10  miles.  [£.  H.  B.] 

VERBICAE  or  VERBICES  (OH/^ucai  or  OUp. 
SiKis.  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  10),  a  people  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERBIGENUS  PAGUS.  [HBLVETn,  VoL  L 
p.  1041.] 

VERBINUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itina.  on 
a  road  from  Bagacum  (Bavai)  to  Dnrocortomm 
(Reimi).  Duronum  is  between  Bagacum  and  Ver- 
binum  [Ddrohuh].  All  the  several  distances 
between  Bagacum  and  Dnrocortomm  do  not  agree  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table.  The  sum  total  of 
these  distaixses  in  the  Table  is  53  M.  P.,  and  the 
Itin.,  though  it  nuUcea  the  several  distances  amount 
to  63  M.  P.,  still  gives  the  sum  total  at  S3  M.  P. 
But  these  must  be  Gallic  leagues,  as  D'Anville 
shows.  He  snpposes  Verbinnm  to  be  Vervim,  which 
in  fact  is  the  same  mime  as  Verbinum.  The  table 
writes  it  Vironum.  Ferviru  is  in  the  department . 
of  Aime,  about  20  miles  ME.  of  Zoo*.      (0.  L.] 

VERCELLAE  (O^epiceAAai,  PtoL  iii  I.  §  36; 
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OitpK4Mm,  Stnb.  T.  p.  S18  ;  BtpKdXXm,  Phit. 
Mar.  S5:  VeraMI),  tb*  cliwf  dtj  of  the  Libia,  in 
GmUia  Cialpina.  It  lar  on  th«  W.  buk  of  tita  Sm- 
•itai  (5ems);  bot  perh^  the  anoKot  town  sbooU 
be  •ooght  at  Soiyo  VentUi,  about  2  milei  finn  the 
madern  citjr.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  waa  an  nn- 
fortified  Tillage  (L  c),  bot  nibaeqnentl;  became  a 
atrong  and  not  nnimportant  Bonum  mnnidpimu. 
(Tac  Bat.  i.  70 ;  cf.  Oe  dar.  Orator.  8  ;  alao 
OieiL  later.  3044,  3945.)  Hen  the  bighiwd 
fram  Ticinam  to  Aogusta  Prartoria  was  croeeed  bj 
a  road  ninning  weetwardi  from  MedioUnnm.  (/Im. 
AaL  ff.  283,  344,  347,  350.)  At  the  beginning  of 
the  5ih  centoiy  it  was  rapidly  blling  t»  decay. 
(Hjetm.  Epitt  17.)  There  were  aome  gold  mines 
at  a  plao*  railed  Ictirooli,  or  Vieiis  Ictimuloram,  in 
the  district  of  Vercellae  (Strabo  L  c;  Piin.  Trtiii. 
4.  a.  21).  which  most  bare  been  of  considerable  im- 
portance, aa  the  last  cited  anthcrity  mentions  a  law 
forbidding  that  more  than  5000  men  should  be  em- 
ployed in  them.  Tbe  true  posiuoa  of  theee  minea 
has,  bowerer,  been  tbe  snbject  of  some  dispotc.  Tbe 
qaedioa  is  fnllr  dtoissed  by  Dorudi  in  bis  treatjae 
Dtir  amiiea  Comiuime  del  VereeOete.  Tbe  city 
was  distin|;nished  for  its  worship  of  Apollo,  whence 
it  it  calkd  ApoUineae  Vercellae  by  Martial  (z.  12. 
1);  aad  there  was  in  its  ricinity  a  grove,  and  per- 
haps a  temple  saend  to  that  deity  (StaL  Silv.  I  4. 
59),  which  b  probably  to  be  sought  at  a  small  place 
called  PoUom,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  (Cf.  Cic. 
Aan.  xi.  19;  Plin.  iii.  17.  a.  21;  BdHni,  AnticUta 
«  VercdU.)  [T.  R  D.] 

VEREASUECA,  a  harbour  belonging  to  tbe  town 
of  Argeoomesciun,  in  the  territocy  of  the  Cantabri, 
in  Hispania  Tarracanensis.  (PUn.  it.  20.  a.  34.) 
Prabably  Paerio  de  S.  Martin,  (fit  Floiex,  £9. 
5^.  xdT.  p.  44.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERELA.     [Vama.] 

VEBETUM  {Oinfntrir,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Elk.  Vtn- 
tinns:  Sta  Maria  di  Vertlo),  a  town  of  Calabria, 
■B  the  district  or  territory  of  the  Sallentines,  and 
within  a  few  mike  of  the  lapypan  promontory. 
Stnbo  tells  as  that  it  was  fbrrnerly  called  Baria, 
and  de^<Tibea  it  as  if  it  were  a  seaport  town;  bat 
both  Pliny  and  Ptalemy  rank  it  amoog  the  inland 
towns  of  the  Sallentines;  and  there  seons  no  doobt 
il«««  its  siie  is  marked  by  the  old  chnrcb  of  Sta 
Jforia  di  Vtralo,  the  name  of  which  is  fbond  on  old 
■mpa,  between  the  Tillages  of  Sake  and  Atgyuao, 
ahont  6  miles  &em  the  Capo  di  Leaca,  and  lOfram 
Cgmto,  the  correct  distanre  given  in  tbe  Tabula 
from  Uxntam  to  VeRtnra.  (Strtb.  tL  pw  281 ; 
Plia.  iii.  II.  s.  16;  PtoL  iii  1.  §  76;  Tab.  PeaL; 
Galatco,  da  Sit  lapgf.  f.  99;  Hoisten.  ad  CUteer. 
f.  283;  Bmi— ■*"■  toL  n.  p.  35.)  The  "  ager  Ve- 
retinM  *  ■  im-t*"-*^  alao  in  the  Liber  Coloaiaram 
(pi  262)  amoog  the  *  dTitatea  Cakbriae,*  and  doobt- 
1ns  uompiised  the  whole  district  as  far  as  tbe 
lapyeian  pramontary.  [K.  H.  B.J 

VERGAE.    [Bwrrrn.] 

VEBGKLLCS,  a  limlst  or  toneot,  whid  crmaed 
t]i,  Mi  ef  battle  of  Cannae.  It  ia  not  indeed  men- 
tiiaed  by  eillnr  LiTy  or  Pblybina  in  thdr  drcnm- 
Mincial  'aKoola  of  the  battK  bot  it  is  noticed  by 
both  Floras  and  Valetiai  Mazimas  in  coonectjon  with 
a  aurr  tkt  seena  to  ha<«  been  current  amo^  the 
IT  nam,  tfat  ita  cowae  was  choked  np  by  the  dead 
MmofthcaiaiiSki  such  an  extent  that  tha  Car- 
itociiBM  Inapa  craned  onr  them  aa  a  bridge. 
(I-kc.  ii.«.S  l«;Val.lUa.ix.2,Eit.§2.)  The 
" 10  by  other  writtn^  bat 
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withont  moitioniiig  the  oaee  4  tk  Ok.  fl 
Ilal.  TiiL  668;  Locian,  IiUL.  Mmt  U  §:i  Ti 
streain  meant  ia  probaUy  a  litilK  nj:  iu 
into  the  An&lna  cs  iu  right  \mk  ne 
Cannae  and  Camainiii,  and  is  whiiT  ^  1  c. 
mer.  '[t'ai 

VEBOENTUM,  a  place  ia  b^  iei 
with  the  snmame  of  Jii£  Gettaa  (Ffii  £  I . 
3.)     Now  Gfbut  or  GiaeM.  [Til 

VEBGI'LLA  (CWtp7>Ata,Pld.i.L§(:  i. 
Vergihenaea,  Plin.  iiL  3. 1.  4), a  tm d-ati^- 
tani,  in  Hispania  TanactaxaB.  It  b>  ba  2 
tified  by  aome  writers  witb  Mwda.  (Ifii^. 
Gtogr.  Anc  L  pi  31  ;  ^stiili,  Ijf.  it- 
186.)  Ti: 

VERGIUU.  a  fortma  ia  Hispssi  TaaaEi 
(Lir.  rxxir.  2I)l  Reicbaid.  but  pma  •z^ 
adeqnate  grounds,  idmtifaa  it  aia  oe  tk 
Berpa.  [l.Llr 

VEBGOANUU.     [Leosa.] 

VERGUHNL  the  imme  of  an  AI]iK  |(«  r^ 
tioned  in  the  Trc^y  of  tbe  Alfi  (1%.  il  7 
They  are  supposad  to  be  nfnaalii  ifi*  a.- 
Vtrytmt  or  Ferynt,  betwnn  Siaes  [Suran,  t. 
GItKdivet,  and  about  half-way  bttnes  iW  y. 
places.  [i.V 

VEBISA  (Btifm),  a  ton  a  lia  azv 
Pontns,  on  the  road  &<n  Eibuliipiirs  '.i  »ci 
(/(.  Ant  PPL  205,  214;  i^Llbci  Eim.  *^ 
Its  site  is  yet  mioertain,  aoee  ifaji.'jiit  c  •^ 
Cora,  othen  with  fiaafaa.  [Li. 

VEELCrCIO,  a  place  in  BritsKS  teaa.  a  3 
road  &an  Isca  Silnrmn  to  CtUm  (It*.  iK  : 
486),  and  apparently  m  the  tontayifiti  he:' 
It  haa  been  TarioDaly  identified  mk  lir<&r  " 
f.«cWoai  on  the  Avoa,  with  Wutm^.^fTi 
and  ir»<i«aBi.  [Iii', 

VERNEA,  a  fort  in  BbMtia,  <a  a  «in  K^ 
aboTC  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Atfcoii,  aiC  ar^^ 
Tridentnm,  where  its  nte  is  itill  nmiti  t^ite  ^-^ 
iii  TraU.  (Caaaiod.  Tor.  iiL  48;  Ftal  DiK.^  !- 
where  it  ia  called  Fernige;  FkBbsaaa. J«w^ 
der  iioiL  Beerttraue  ram  Fersas  aKi  Jf*^ 

^28.)  n--- 

VERNODTJBBUU,  a  riwrof  O&ir^ 
m  mentioDcd  by  Flhiy  (ii.  4)ste  tk  Tes 
which  is  the  Tichis  [Tksb]  if  Ihh.  Fcr^* 
not  mention  tbe  TeEsor  Tetis(7WX'''''^*' 
coojectored  that  be  gires  the  oat  <l  Ve»;- 
brom  to  the  Telis.  Buttb«eijsiinrGir»i.'? 
north  of  the  r«l  and  not  fir  fto»  il  etitt  iT 
into  the  Mediterrawas  put  AnokK  sad  >i>K 
rf  the  6^  is  still  nunol  VerdMtk  or  r<r*»- 
wUch  is  certainly  tbe  Veraodabnm.  (I'AJ<--» 
Kotice^fc)  l*^'- 

VERNOSOL,  in  Aqaitssis,  is  plMd  is  =»  ^• 
taaine ItiiL  on  a  load frm  Diaibiiiiiw  [Bcwi 
Him]  to  Toloaa  {Tmhate).  TKi  dnaAai  m. 
rsn  through  LagdaBmCanaamiadCi^^ 
VemoBoJ  is  between  Caliptrii  (C«air»)  »!  •'• 
loatt.    Venoaol  is  Feraois.  ['*'-. 

VEBODUNENSES.  IbiB  ■«  *e  »«  *;^ 
in  any  document  eariier  ihaa  tbe  htfas  *  ^ 
Gallie  Piwrinoes,  which  was  jrWj  ian^'- 
tbe  commeDcement  of  tbe  fiift  ca»T  a  «  "■ 
(Sritas  Vendoneuiam  m  tbe  iieliti>  a  tsraa- 
of  a  people,  aad  is  mmd  1^  ia  ihi  W'l^  "^ 
Balgicae.  Tbe  name  Tindam  lecn  <  " 
Anioniae  Itin.  aad  so  the  ">«*  ■""^"^^ 
medals.  It  is  pbced  on  s  rooa  fioi  Mn««<^ 
(JSsnu)  to  DinxUram  (Jfab).    b'i*'^^'^ 
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it  IS  Yiradnniun,  'V^ridnnnin,  and  Vinln- 
da  last  abbnTiated  form  comes  neanat  to 
^hich  ia  the  capital  of  the  Verodunensea. 
is  vreat  of  Afeit,  in  the  department  of 
>d  on  the  Maue  or  Ma/a.  There  was  a 
ted  Fines  [Fihes,  No.  13]  between  Virodn- 
Divodnrnm,  which  probably  marked  the 
reen  the  Vendonenaes  and  the  Medioma- 
[G.L.] 

ll>U2TOM.      [A'EBODI7inEl(8E8.] 

>L  A'MIUM  and  VERULA'MIUM  (OiVxAii- 
I.  ii.  3.  §  21),  the  capital  of  the  Catjrench- 
iritannia  Komana,  on  the  road  firom  Lon- 

>  Liodam  and  Eboracom.  (/tm.i4n(. pp.471, 
>.)  It  waa  probably  the  residence  of  Cassi- 
s,  ^rhich  was  taken  by  Caesar  (JB.  Gall.  v. 
.  snboequently  became  a  consideiable  Roman 
um,  (Tae.  Am.  xiv.  33.)  It  is  Old  Ve- 
oear  St  Alhmit,  in  BertfordMre,  which 
iwn  TDee  from  its  ruins ;  and  its  celebrated 
lurch  is  said  to  be  bailt  in  great  part  of 
iricka.  (Camden,  p.  350,  seq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
OMANDUI  (Oikpo/iiMiKi,  Ptol.  iiL  9.  §  1 1), 
c  people,  who  in  B.C.  57  were  supposed 
>le  to  raise  10,000  fighting  men  (Caesar,  B. 
);  nnless  Caesar's  text  means  that  they  and 
r»casses  together  mustered  this  number  [Ve- 
Ks].  They  joined  the  Nervii  and  the  Atre- 
1  the  attack  on  Caesar's  army  on  the  Sabis 
«).  The  Veromandni  attacked  the  elerenth 
hth  legions,  which  were  in  Caesar's  centre, 
•J  were  driren  back  to  the  riTer.  They  are 
itioned  again  in  the  Commentaries. 

Veromandni  had  tlie  Ambiaui  and  the 
les  on  the  west,  and  the  Snessiones  on  the 
On  the  north  they  were  neighbours  of  the 
Their  chief  town  was  afterwards  Augusta 
andnorum,  St.  Quentm,  on  the  &>inine,  in  the 
ment  of  Aisjte^  and  in  the  old  division  of 
i  named  Vermaadoit.  The  name  Crritas  Ve- 
]nonun  occurs  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
ces.  [AuGuerrA  Vbromanduordm.]  [G.L.] 
RUMETUH,  a  town  of  the  Coritani  in  Bri- 
.  Romana,  between  Ratae  and  Margidunnm. 
AiU.  pp.  477,  479,  where  it  is  also  called 
tnetom.)     Camden  (p.  575)  places  it  at  Bvr- 

Hitl,  near  WUhughbg  on  the  Wold,  in  the  S. 
f  Kottmghamshira.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BONA  (OM(x»«S  Ptol.  a.  1.  §  31  ;  ^Hfpay, 

iv.p.  206,  T.  p.  213,-B(f>i^,  Prooop.  B.G.  ii. 
i.  3,  4c.;  and  ^piva,  lb.  iv.  33  :  Etk.  Vero- 
i;  Verona),  an  important  town  in  Gallia 
ipsdana,  seated  on  the  river  Athens  ("  Verona 
n  circumflna,"  Sil.  It  vjiL  595),  and  chiefly 

>  W.  bank.  There  is  some  di£Scnlty  in  deter- 
tg  whether  Verona  was  a  city  of  the  Euganei 
the  Cenomani,  from  the  little  knowledge  which 
emess  of  the  respective  bonndaries  of  those 
m,  and  from  the  confusion  which  prevails  npon 
ttbject  in  andent  authors.  By  Ptolemy  (L  c), 
does  not  mention  the  Enganei,  it  is  ascribed  to 
Cenomani ;  and  Catullus  (Ixvii.  34),  in  a  passage, 
:ver,  which  has  been  banished  by  some  editors  as 
;enuine,  Brixia,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
Cenomani,  is  styled  the  mother  city  of  Verona. 
f,on  the  other  hand  (iiL  19.  s.  23),  gives  Verona 
I;  to  the  Rhaeti  and  partly  to  the  Euganei,  and 
bo  (I.  e.)  attributes  it  to  the  former.  Some  have 
;ht  a  sdution  of  this  di£Sculty  by  assuming  that 
city  belonged  originally  to  the  Euganei,  but  was 
iei{iieDtly  occupied  by  the  Cenomani,  referring  to 
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Livy,  V.  35.  (Cf.  Jnstin,  zx.  5.)  We  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  Verona.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a  colony  with  the 
surname  of  Augusta,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  in  that  part  of  Italy  (Tac.  B.  iii.  8; 
/(tn.  Ant.  p.  188  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  213;  GmL  Inter. 
p.  166.  2.)  The  surrounding  country  waa  exceed- 
ingly fruitful,  prodaciog  good  wine,  excellent  apples, 
and  abundance  of  spelt  (alica,  Plin.  xviii.  11. 
s.  29,  xiv.  1.  a.  3,  xv.  14.  s.  14;  Cassiod.  Var. 
xii.  4).  The  Rhaetian  wine  also  is  pnused  by  VirgiL 
(ff.  ii  94;  cf.  Strab.  iv.  206;  Suet.  OcL  Tl.)  The 
situation  of  Verona  rendered  it  a  great  thoroughlara 
and  the  centre  of  several  hiehroeds  (/(m.  Ant.  pp. 
128,  174,  275,  282;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  558.) 

Verona  was  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle 
fought  by  Marine  in  the  Campi  Randii,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  againt  the  Cimbri.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12; 
Florus,  iii.  3.)  From  ao  inscription  still  extant  on 
one  of  i(s  gates,  now  called  the  Porta  de'  Bortari, 
the  walls  of  Verona  appear  to  have  been  newly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  a.  d. 
265.  It  was  besieged  by  Constantine  on  his  mareh 
ham  Gaul  to  Some,  and,  though  obatinately  defended 
by  Rnricins  Pompeianus,  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. {Paneg.  Vet,  ix.  9,  sqq.)  It  was  likewise 
the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Theodorio  over  Odoacer. 
(Jomand.  Get.  57.)  Theodorio  made  it  one  of  his 
residences,  and  often  held  his  court  there:  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  pakue  is  still  extant  npon  a  seal. 
(Gibbon,  DecL  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  ed.  Smith.) 
It  waa  at  Verona  that  the  splendid  wedding  took 
place  between  king  Autharis  and  Theudelinda. 
(Prooop.  £.  G.  m.  5  ;  Paul.  Diao.  iii.  29.)  But, 
more  than  by  all  these  events,  Verona  ia  illustrious 
as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Catnllas  (Ovidl 
Amor.  iii.  15.  7;  Mart.  x.  103;  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7); 
thongh  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  re- 
mains of  a  villa  on  the  Logo  di  Garda,  ocmmonly 
called  the  villa  of  Catnilns,  could  really  have  be- 
longed to  him.  The  honour  sometimes  claimed  ibr 
Verona  of  having  given  birth  to  the  architect  Vi> 
truvins  Pollio  arises  from  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  inscription  on  the  areh  of  the  Gavii,  formerly 
existing  at  Verona,  bnt  pulled  down  in  the  year  1805. 
The  inscription  related  to  the  great  architect's  less 
celebrated  namesake,  Vitruvius  Cerdo.  (Deteriz.  di 
Verona,  pt.  i.  p.  86.)  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
elder  Pliny  also  was  born  at  Verona,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  Comum.  In  the 
life  of  him  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Suetonins,  he  is 
styled  Novocomensis  ;  and  when  he  calls  himself  in 
his  Preface  the  conterraneut  of  Catnllas,  that  ep- 
thet  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  that  he  wia  the 
fellow-citizen  of  the  poet,  but  nther  that  he  was 
merely  his  fellow-countryman,  or  firom  the  same 
province. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  is  a  very  striking 
monument  of  antiquity.  Although  not  nearly  so 
large  la  the  Colossemn,  it  is  in  a  mnch  better  atate 
of  preservation,  owing  to  the  pains  which  have  al- 
ways been  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  also  of 
a  mora  costly  material  than  the  Roman  amphitheatre; 
for  whilst  the  latter  is  built  of  iraterlino,  that  at 
Verona  is  of  marble,  from  some  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  substructions  are  of  Boman  brick- 
work. The  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  most  undoubtedly  have  been  posterior 
to  the  time  of  Angnstns.  A  great  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal arcade  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  year  1184.     Its  form  is  ellipUcal,  tlic  larger 
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diameln'  bang  513  feat  eztemmllj  md  S4S  inter- 
nallr  ;  the  anuller  one,  410  feet  rxtenully  ami  147 
feet  inteniall;.  The  banks  or  rows  of  aeita  are  at 
preaeot  45  in  nnmber,  bat,  frooi  the  rajiaira  and  al- 
tenuioni  which  the  building  has  ODdergcnci,  it  ia 
not  certain  whether  thii  wis  the  original  namber. 
It  la  Mtimated  that  it  woold  afiord  Beats  for  aboat 
28,000  persons. 

There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  a  Banun  theatre, 
CO  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
immediately  ander  the  rastle  of  &  Pietro  It  ap- 
pear) from  two  decrees  of  king  Berengarios,  dated  in 
895  and  913,  that  the  theatre  was  then  regarded  as 
of  the  higheit  antiqoity,  and  had  in  great  part  gooe 
to  min  ;  CO  which  account  its  destruction  was  al- 
lowed.    (Dnera.  H  Ferona,  pt.  ii.  p.  108,  aqq.) 

We  have  already  alladed  to  the  ancient  gate  called 
the  Porta  ii  Ronari.  It  is  evidently  older  than 
the  walls  of  Gallienns,  the  elevatioa  of  which  in  the 
space  of  8  months  is  recorded  apoa  it ;  since  a  pre- 
vious inscription  has  been  erased  in  onier  to  make 
room  for  the  new  one.  It  is  a  donble  gate,  of  a 
very  florid  style  of  archilectore,  oonoeming  (be  ma- 
rita  of  which  architects  have  held  widely  diSerent 
opinions.  The  walls  of  Oallienos,  to  judge  of  them 
from  the  vestiges  which  still  remain,  were  of  a  eoo- 
stmction  sufficiently  solid,  notwithatanding  the 
shortnees  of  the  time  in  which  Lhey  were  erected. 
The  other  remains  of  sntiqnity  at  Veraua,  as  the 
Ptrta  d»'  LmU,  the  ballis,  &e.,  do  not  require  any 
particular  deaetiplion  in  this  pUoe. 

The  chief  works  on  Verona  and  its  antiquities  are 
the  splendid  ones  of  Count  Scip.  MaSei,  entitled 
Verona  Ilbutmla,  and  Uuteum  Veronaue.  Onn- 
phrius  Panvinins  also  described  its  remains  (^Antiq. 
Veron.  lib.  vili.  Pat.  1668).  Some  account  of 
them  will  likewise  be  found  in  the  Oetcrizime  di 
Verona  e  deOa  tua  Prormda,  by  Giovambatista  da 
Portico.  8vo.  Verona,  182a  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEEOXES.     [BEKOBia.] 

VERRUCINI,  a  Gallic  people  near  the  Alps  in 
the  Provincia.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  says:  "B^ioCuna- 
tullioamm,  dein  Suelteri,  enpraqne  Vermcini.' 
[Camatuluci;  Sukltksi.]  There  is  nothing  to 
guide  as  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  Verrucini,  ex- 
cept their  position  with  respect  to  these  two  other 
tribes,  and  the  fsct  that  there  is  a  place  named 
Vcrigmm,  between  Dragmgnan  and  Hie*.  Dra,- 
gtagmm  is  in  the  department  of  Var,  and  Rita  is  oo 
the  site  of  Beii  [Riui  Apoujsares].       [G.L.] 

VEKBUGO  or  VERRUCA  (  'E^uko,  Diod. :  CoOe 
Ferrot),  a  town  or  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  daring  the  wan 
of  the  Romans  with  that  people.  The  name  fiist  occurs 
in  B.  o.  445,  when  we  are  told  that  the  place  had 
been  recently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Romans, 
evidently  as  a  post  of  offence  against  the  Volscians; 
a  proceeding  which  that  people  resented  so  much  that 
it  became  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  war.  (I.iv.  iv.  1.) 
We  do  not  know  at  what  period  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  bnt  in  B.  o.  409  it  was  re- 
covered and  again  garruioned  by  the  Romans.  (Jb, 
55,  56;  Diod.  xir.  II.)  It,  however, fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians  in  B.  a  407  (liv. 
iv.  58),  and  apparently  continned  in  their  possession 
till  B.  c  394,  when  it  was  again  occupied  with  a 
garrison  by  the  military  tiibane  C.  Aemilius,  bat 
Inst  soon  after  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
his  colleague  Sp.  Fostumins.  (Liv.  v.  28;  Diod. 
xiv.  98.)  From  this  time  it  wholly  disappears  from 
hiltoiy.     It  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  it  ever  was  a 
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town,  tbe  nmmer  in  wfaiAitiiiiaCuBii!>, 
in  coaneetian  with  the  Aix  Caisasi,  nq  h 
prove  that  it  was  a  men  {at  ir  sn^acsT' 
aoned  and  fortified,  on  aoooaat  if  id  ikbi!  esc 
and  advaotageons  pwaTinB  Iti  sa  cunt  x  ^js 
mined  with  any  certakity,  bat  boB  t^  ma  k^ 
there  can  be  do  doabtthat  iIni■ita•adBl;- 
jeetiag  knoU  or  peak ;  hiooe  ia  sa  ia  ^ 
loaght  by  Nibby  (fiiUoved  br  iifim)  t  v 
Ferro,  near  Segmi;  CoBe  Saao.  is  tk  aat  x.-. 
bouriiood,  has  aa  plaaable  a  dsm.  CSa^j.l'^ 
toTBt,  voL  iiL  p.  473;  Cell,  Tip. ^' £aa>. -. ir 
Abeken,  Mitld-ItaSem,  p.  75.)         [til 

VEBTACOMICORI,  a  pig«  rf  Ik  Trx 
in  Gallia  Frovinda,  to  wfam  Flier  [m.  1!  a- 
ttibotes  the  fbnndarimi  of  Noniis  ii  GiZi  (U^ 
pica  [NovaBIA].  The  name  seon  bb^wn 
in  Fercors,  a  distn^  in  the  cU  hist  i  : 
Vooontii,  in  tbe  northem  put  of  tin  ixei  i  ■ 
[Dea  VocosnoBCii].  In  mmt  aaiSt  Kr  c: 
meota  the  name  appian  in  the  sUnniai  ir: 
Veicwium,  which  is  tbe  next  tUft)  fmai  7^- 
ville.  A'otKje,  ^).  >  1- 

VEBTEBAJE,  a  town  of  the  Brigtta  ii  B::>: 
nia  BomanSL  (/(n.  AaL  ff.  467, 476 }  Tea' 
identified  with  Brotgh  in  WatMsr^ad  a 
Boma.  [I.tr; 

VEBTINAE  (OitpvMt:  Ta3m>).iis&^ 
of  Bmttium,  mentioaed  only  by  Saab  (rl  y  i> 
who  places  it  in  tbe  interitir  of  t^o^cy.  '^ 
name  is  still  retained  by  the  riUsp  i  'ins' 
abuat  7  miles  KW.  of  Stnmgat,  tit  Bca  it- 

teiia.  [tai; 

VERUBIUM  (Oi<fMiiCi«i^  FtaL  ii^ !.  f  i>  > 
promontoiy  on  the  N.  ccait  of  Bcilssa  Bfln 
meet  probably  Not  Bead.  [T.  i.  'x, 

VERVES  {Bimxta,  Ptgl.  iv.  I.  $  lOli  ^ 
of  Maaretania  Tingitana.  [T.  &  'i , 

VERULAE  {Elk.  Vefuhuns:  r«ilis7< 
the  Heraici,  but  included  ia  Latisa  asise 
extensive  sense  of  that  name,  atastid  i>  !a  iv- 
nines  M.  of  tbe  valky  of  the  £^00,  bsvn  Aarra 

and  the  valley  of  tbe  Uria.  It  ww  sff*"^' '' 
of  tbe  chief  cities  of  the  Eenid.  i>l  •" 
tainly  a  member  of  the  Hermeaa  La^- :~  ^ 
name  is  not  mentiised  sepanlelj  is  bisa;  ^  '-^ 
final  war  of  that  pei^  with  Boat,  n  i-cV. 
On  that  occasion  tbe  citizens  of  VemlK.  ap-' 
with  those  of  Alatrium  and  Fenatiso.  ni  .* 
against  the  Ansgni*"*,  said  nfased  ^  P 
in  the  hostilities  a^mst  Bane.  Fv  tfa  n» 
they  were  rewarded  after  the  tenasiaB  J  a 
war  by  being  left  in  possession  of  tior  <"  *' 
and  magistrates,  which  they  f«*nd  ^  "^ 
the  Boman  "dvitss."  (Liv.  ix.  «,  <i)  '" 
period  at  which  they  altimaidr  k«««  5«« 
citiiens  is  uncertain.  Floras  iap«iT  ■«»  '* 
a  triumph  had  been  oelehrsted  onr  dr  p^ ' 
Veralae  (Flor.  L  II.  §  6)  but  llm  is  r*' 
a  mere  rhetorical  floorish :  there  ii  »  "^^ 
known  in  history  to  which  it  aa  *«  i*^ 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Venlse  haaur^ 
and  somewhat  obecnrs  muitiy  Mm-  A»'^. 
to  the  Liber  Colonisnim  it  reeeiTji  •  »<? ' 
colonists  in  the  time  of  the  G™*f' "^ 
under  the  rogn  of  Nemu  Bat  it  ii  !«"•  * 
it  always  retained  its  nranicipsl  not  b  » "* 
tioned  by  Pliny  among  tbe  msnk^  vm'" 
Fifth  Be^on  (PHn.  uu  6.  s-  9),  tal  »  »"^ 
noticed  in  history.  Its  secluded  Vbu»  P^ 
rendered  it  a  jjace  d  anafl  iiiif«ti« 
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ancient  site  is  atill  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of 

Veroli,  which  retmins  also  aome  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  in  the  polygonal  or  Cfdopean  stjle. 
(Westphal,  Horn.  Kamp.  p.  87;  Ahtkiai,  Mitttl- 
Italm,  p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERULAUIUM.     [VBBOLAiaoM.] 
VEEUKIUM  (qi*paipiay,  Ptol.  u.  5.  §  7),  a 
town  in  the  N.  part  of  Lositania,  perhns  S.  Fmoen^ 
<fe  Beira.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESASPE  (pittrdnv,  Ptd.  tL  2.  §  12),  a 
town  in  Media  Atropatane,  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
present  Catbm.  [V.] 

V£SC£LIA,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispaoia 
Tarraconensis  (Liv.  xzxr.  22),  perhaps  Vilcha. 
(Ultert,  ii.  pt  i.  p.  413.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESCELLIUM  or  VEBCELLIUII,  a  town  of  the 
Birpini,  of  nncertain  site.  Its  name  is  mentiaaed  by 
Livj  (xxiii.  37)  as  haring  been  recovered  by  the 
oraetor  H.  Valerius,  after  it  had  revolted  to  the  Car- 
haginians.  The  reading  in  Livy  is  very  nncertain, 
rat  Pliny  also  mentions  the  VesoeUani  among  the 
nnnicipal  communities  of  the  Hurpini.  (Plin.  iii. 
11.  a.  16.)  [E.H.B.] 

VESCI FAVENTIA  (Offftrxii,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  11), 
t  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Singili  and 
istigi.     (Plin.  nL  1.  «t  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESCIA  (£rt.  Voacinus),  a  city  of  Ladum,  in 
he  moat  extended  sense  rf  that  name,  bnt  ori- 
;inally  a  city  of  the  Aneones,  situated  in  a  plain  to 
he  S.  of  the  Liris  {Garigliano).  Livy  in  one  pas- 
age  telle  ns  distinctly  that  the  Ausones  had  three 
ities,  Ausona,  Mintnmae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
rere  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Komans  by  a 
larty  within  their  walls,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to 
he  sword  in  B.  o.  314.  (Lir.  ix.  25.)  The  name 
f  Vescia  is  mentioned  also  about  25  yean  before 
s  afibrding  shelter  to  the  remains  of  the  Latin 
rmy  defeated  by  the  consuls  Manilas  and  Dedos 
1  B.  c.  340.  (Id.  viii.  II.)  But  after  the  cap- 
ure  of  the  city  in  314,  no  mention  of  it  again 
ocuiB,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  never  recovered 
rom  that  calamity.  Hintnniae  indeed  is  the 
nly  one  of  these  three  cities  which  again  appears 
1  history;  bnt  the  "  ager  Veseinns  *  is  repeatedly 
lentiooed  (Lit.  x.  20,  21,  31),  and  would  seem 
>  liave  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Liris 
)  for  as  the  extreme  point  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
bssicns.  The  Roman  colony  of  Sinnesss,  whioh 
'as  sitnated  jnst  where  that  ridge  abuts  npoo  the 
io,  ia  expressly  said  to  have  been  planted  "  in  taltu 
escina"  (Lit.  x.  21.)  But  all  trace  of  the  city 
seins  to  haTO  been  lost.  Pliny  does  not  eren 
otice  the  name  among  the  txHtct  cities  of  Latium 
ad  Campania,  and  we  are  wholly  without  a  cine  to 
8  precise  situation.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESCITANIA,  a  distHot  in  Spun  mentiaoed 
ilv  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4>    [Oboa.]   [T.  H.  D.] 

VESDIANTIL    [Vbdiahtil] 

VESEBIS,  a  river  of  Campania,  the  name  of  which 
.  known  only  in  connection  with  the  great  battle 
mgbt  with  the  Latins  by  T.  Uanlius  Torqaatna  and 
.  Decina  Mas,  u.  c.  340.  That  battle  is  described 
f  Livy  as  having  been  finight  "  hand  procnl  ra- 
icibus  Vesuvii  montis,  qna  via  ad  Vcserim  ferebat " 
liii.  8),  an  expression  which  would  leave  ns  in 
jnbt  whether  Veseria  was  the  name  of  a  town  or 
'  a  river.  In  another  passage  he  refers  to  the  same 
ittle  <u  having  been  fought  "  ad  Veserim  "  (x.  28); 
id  Cicero  also  twice  notices  it  as  "  pugna  ad  Ve- 
mm  "  or  "  apud  Veserim."  (Cic  <fe  Fm.  i.  7,  dt 
ff".    iii-  31.)     Valerius  Maximus  nsea  the  latter 

vol-  n. 
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phrase  (vi.  4.  §  1).  The  only  author  whose  «z> 
presstons  are  free  from  ambignity  ia  Aurelios  Vic- 
tor, who  distinctly  speaks  of  that  celebrated  battle 
as  havmg  been  fought  "  apnd  Veserim  fluvinm ' 
{de  Vb-.  lU.  28),  and  adds  that  the  Komans  had 
pitched  their  camp  on  its  banks  ("  poaitis  apud  Ve- 
serim flnvium  castria,"  lb.  26).  The  authority  of 
Victor  is  not  indeed  worth  much  on  points  of  detail, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  it  in  this  instance,  as 
it  is  certainly  not  at  variance  with  the  phrases  of 
Livy  and  Cicero.  The  Veseris  was  probably  a  small 
stream,  and  is  not  mentioned  on  any  other  occasion, 
or  by  any  geographer,  so  that  it  ia  wholly  impossible 
now  to  identify  it.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESICNICA,  a  town  of  Umbria  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  namea  the  Vesionicates  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  that  country.  (Plin.  iiL 
14.  s.  19.)  It  is  enppoeed  to  be  represented  by 
CirittUa  di  Beneaone,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  7  miles  SE.  of  Perugia.  (Cluver.  Ital  p, 
627.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESCTNTIO  {Oiuriirrioy,  Ptol.  li.  9.  §  81 : 
Bam^on),  in  Gallia,  the  chief  city  of  the  Seqnani. 
The  name  occurs  in  Dion  Cassins  (xxzviii.  34,  Ixiii. 
24),  where  Seimarus  has  written  Btaovrtcwa  for  the 
MSS.  reading  Olitvotnlwifaf  without  any  reason.  In 
Ansonins  (Crotuirum  Act.')  the  form  Visontio  oo- 
cnrs,  and  he  speaks  of  a  "  municipalia  scbola  "  in  the 
place.  The  orthography  of  the  word  varied,  as  we 
might  expect;  and  other  forms  oocor  in  Ammianns. 
D'Anville  says  that  the  name  is  Vesant  on  a  mile- 
stone which  bears  the  name  of  Trajan,  and  was  found 
at  Mtuukun  [Epamahduoduruu,  in  which  article 
the  name  is  incorrectly  printed  Vesont]. 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  was  marching  throngh 
the  oonntiy  of  the  Sequani  towards  the  Goinan  king 
Arionstus,  he  heard  that  the  German  was  intending 
to  oooopy  Vesontio,  but  Caesar  got  there  before  him 
(£.  G.  i.  38.)  He  describes  the  town  as  nearly 
sunonnded  by  the  Doubt  [DuBis],  and  he  says 
that  the  part  which  was  not  surrounded  by  the 
river  was  only  600  Roman  feet  wide.  This  neck  of 
land  was  filled  by  an  eminence,  the  base  of  which  on 
each  nde  was  washed  by  the  river.  There  was  a 
wall  along  thia  neck  of  luid,  which  made  it  a  ettong 
fortress,  and  the  wall  oonnected  the  heights  with  the 
town.  Caesar's  description  is  exact  except  as  to  the 
width  of  the  neck  of  land,  which  D'Anville  says  is 
about  1500  Roman  feet;  and  accordingly  either 
Caesar  was  mistaken,  or  there  is  an  enor  in  his  text 
in  the  numerals,  which  is  always  a  possible  thing. 
Veeontio  when  Caeear  took  it  was  well  supplied  with 
everything  for  war,  and  its  position  made  it  a  strong 
place.  Caeear  set  out  from  Vesontio  to  fight  the 
German  king,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  plain  between 
the  Votgei  and  the  Rhine.  The  battle-field  waa 
only  5  nules  from  the  Rhine  (£.  G.  i.  53,  in  which 
paasage  the  true  reading  is  "miliapaBnnm...(ardter 
quinque,"  not  "  qninquaginta.")  In  the  winter  of 
B.  c  58 — 57  Caesar  qnarterad  his  men  among  the 
Sequani,  and  we  may  assume  that  Vea<mtio  was  one 
of  the  places  where  he  fixed  his  troops. 

Vesontio  has  been  several  times  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  Alemanni,  by  Hiua,  and  others.  It  is  a 
town  built  on  the  ruins  of  former  towns.  The  ground 
has  been  raised  above  20  feet,  and  where  it  has 
been  dug  into,  Roman  remains,  medals,  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  discovered. 

The  modern  town  of  Betanfon  oonuats  of  two 
parts.  The  upper  town,  once  called  La  ViUe,  is  built 
on  the  peninsula,  and  the  citadel  stands  on  the  steep 
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torrihw  m  oaaofijiag  the  nack 
if  hai.  «ha«  thi  imr  dm  not  flow.  The  lower 
•■■  a*  M  the  etlar  lida  of  tlw  tner  cppnita  to  the 
yMMekk  with  which  it  ie  oomneted  bj  a  etooe 
hniee.  the  tmmitliam  of  which  ere  Rcnien. 

ftt  it  «>—tinmnih«lireh  withe  lin^pee- 
•■n.  The  ^«  ef  it*  n— trartion  doee  not  appear. 
Tte  aeeh  which  wee  weilj  iwUen  bj  rabbish  and 
I  hae  ke«  iHtieUy  aaeowered  and  reetored 
|B«eeai  lefiy.  It  ia  decanted  with 
IWn  am  eeeea  remaias  of  the  eqoa- 
L  aeffSed  Veegatie  with  wasar  ftwn  e 
a.  h  wee  nnelULtei  of  aetft  etene.  It 
I  ie  ihe  tewB  ia  a  eait  leaemir  of  an  ofat 
if  a  nof  eof^Mrtad  by 
Thiwetv  wae  dietiihited  fiem  the  re- 
r  ait  thaeiKh  the  team:  aad  ia  maaf  parta  of 
a  faBBd  tnoa  of  tte  ean- 
the  weter  to  the  printa 
ki^e».  t^Baw  CWoaadta.  art.  Abbbcmi,- 
£ t«K  «  Bkv-wM.  tiUii  dh  r<9«yMr.)  [a  L.] 
W^FAVUS.  [NoaaiA.] 
TXv,n£fi!L  a  mm  of  the  Vardoli  in 
?  v"i^  S.  Sa  a.  34.)     It  it 

»c  «ia  M  }MaM  Jaeiii.    (C£  Hcnielle,  E^ 
*«. ».  jr  ^  [T.  H.  a] 

i:C&-r.X:  ;Qia»»aei),  a  fmfia  of  Oeatrai  Italy, 
e^a  ona^Me  a  MMaaeiaMti  tiact  eocfteadiai^  naai 
na  aa«  jc  iha  Ihoerii  te  the  httf  mnnataim  aear 
:d>  eaeeaB  rf  *e  Aleneea.     Ben  th^  bm  the 

en  the  W.  ; 
J^the   larh   aaam. 

adeefeenadthenCren  the 
■naadi  ihe  &  aad  K.  the 
a  Ita  fmtL.  when  it  tehee 
>lteXK.hanMtha  fi«t 
■arfceMTIiiidithePie- 
teftlMAdrietic 


vBsnsi. 

with  the  valkr  of  the  Fc^  (tf  elUi  ar  h 
wVliinl  in  aonie  degne  la  i  oeanae,  x 
boa  ite  maeiiiliielilii  il<  iiliiiii  ihea  llii  ■  ji% 
feet  in  ita  apper  pert)  admif  ed  an  tm.> 
from  «U  in  wints.  The  Totoi,  Wns  =.  v 
oceopy  tile  wink  of  Ihe  oA^  d  tk  ixa : 
AmiienniiB,  near  the  tooen  rftha  ive.<-. 
waeoneof  theoideetebodeaaf  the  ^io*.:?.; 
oootiDned,  eeen  in  the  daii  of  F^i,  &  he: ' 
that  peopie,  and  thoagfc  riitaij  aa^  t'.t 
VcBtiin,  it  ie  pnibehk  thet  i>  iha^  ■  a  bb: 
milar  reiea,  hie  wee  gnidad  bf  {in,rijhi  "t 
nther  than  the  nel  ctbaicel  teicaa  a  v 
tribea.  (Smb.  r.  p^  iU;  Fb.  a  It  >.  : 
PtoL  in.  I.  §  59.)  Bet  the  pnoa  iw  (  trjc- 
eatioa  hetweca  the  Tertoa  eed  At  Sihai,  on. 
Bow  bo  determined 

Ko  eotfaor  has  left  to  ee  aey  Sajas  ttae 
aoeamBg  the  origin  and  tfiiBB  rf  oe  \^l. 
bat  there  eoens  tobeaonna  bUticif 
were,  in  ooounB  with  the  <*ha  tSm  ^ns 
they  were  anntauidBd,  a  SeMat  net  ^n. 
iadeed  hare  been  efanoet  inpoedle  bnciiifii 
ban  extended  tfaeemotne  ts  the  &,  a<  iB  i-i 
ther  Dameeme  eokea^  the  IV^lk  Sasa. 
&c.,hidnot  thenDeyef  tbeAleieiBbeaw 
eecnpied  hf  a  kindred  nd  fiieeiDj  net  Te  » 
oflBMectaai  which  we  nad  nenta^  ■*•*»-  •* 
fear  tiiboe  <f  the  Vcetha,  Meiiita,  F^-  c- 
Uani,  Baqr  be  eke  tahn  e>  a  eam;  pweEW . 

iheireoamoai  origin,  aad  then  as  ^  ^ 
far  a^penqg  them  all  tofaenteee  iandiK. 
Sebiae  eteck.  The  fint  anaia  ef  the  Vu  i 
hieto^  eeou*  ia  BL  c  3H  "^  <V7  o*<^* 
elBeare  with  the  Seaantce  ipiea  Bm  '=  » 
ftand  tkt  their  ei^pfe  aeold  be  ^ed^Bi"' 
I7  the  HairaeiiB,  Pdvai,  nd  Iba,  hs  la" 
Bot  the  eeae,  ead  the  Teeciei,  tmrntfU  i^Bt 
alfiea.  wen  BHhfe  la  ivaet  the  Ban  »  sr 
wen  deintad  aul  Cepened  triie  cad  [t  fas 

BretM.  and  leek  ref^  ia  ihv  tei«  >«  ■ 

wtMh  Cataa  ead  CSe^ib  weic  lacoeMwaB 

hraaeah.    (Ur.  w.  ».)    Fmii>^'< 

^a- aelhaic  laeeo  rf  Ite  Vmb>  ta  a  c  »l  «- 

thvaaaeiBM  a  ontT  wiih  the  laaea.  eiil^ 

peantahanheeaa  alfiaact  ■  fa«n^  ^'^ 

(M.  a.  3);  Md  baa  Ih^iiwe  iaeT«a  MO 

afce  rftherii-Siiieeit.  S  = 

rflhafaexf  Ihtbiflue^ 

th  TeOB.  'jC' 


ail    hawatenaannatfjedpegrf^P^ 
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nto,    (Liv.  Epit  Izzv.,  UxtL  ;  Appun,  B.  C.  i.  53 ; 
Onia.  T.  18.)  There  is  no  doabt  tlut  the;  >t  this  time 
RoeiTed  the  Boman  franchisa,  and  henceforth  be- 
came merged  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Hence  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them  in  liistarjr, 
though  it  ia  evident  that  thej  retained  their  existence 
as  a  separate  tribe,  which  is  rea^itsed  by  all  the 
geographers,  as  well  as  bj  inscriptions.     (Strab.  r. 
p.  241;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  59;  Orel). 
Inter.  4036.)     From  the  last  source  we  learn  that 
thej  were  enrolled  in  the  Quirinian  tribe.     Their 
territorj  ves  included  in  the  Fourth  Begioa  of  Au- 
gustus (Plin.  L  c),  but  in  the  later  division  of  Italy 
it  was  separated  into  two,  the  maritime  district  being 
united  with  Picenum,  while  the  inland  portion  or 
TsUey  of  the  Atemtu  was  included  (together  with 
the  Ssbinee  and  Peligni)  in  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(£ti.  Colan.  pp.  227,  228;  Bingham's  Ecclei.  An- 
tiq.  ix.  ch.  5,  sect.  3.)    We  learn  from  Juvenal  that 
they  continued  to  retuu  their  primiUve  simplicity 
and  rustic  habits  of  life  even  under  the  Boman  Em- 
pire.   (Juv.  xiv.  181.)     Silins  Italicns  speaks  of 
them  as  a  race,  hacdy  and  warlike,  and  habituated 
to  the  chase:  their  rugged  mountains  were  doubt- 
less still  the  refuge  of  many  wild  animals.     (Sil. 
IiaL  Tiii.  513.)    The  more  inland  parts  of  their  ter- 
ritory abounded  in  excellent  upland  pastures,  which 
produced  a  kind  of  cheese  that  was  highly  esteemed 
at  Rome.     (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97;  Uartial,  ziil  31.) 

The  most  important  physical  feature  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Veseioi  is  the  Monte  Corno  or  Oran 
Sauo  if  Italia,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Apennines.  This  was  identi- 
fied by  Cluver,  who  has  been  followed  by  most 
later  writers,  with  the  Cunarus  Uons  of  Servios 
(fid  Am.  x.  185).  But  Silius  Italicus  (viiL  517) 
places  the  Hods  Fisoiellus,  a  name  much  better 
inown,  among  the  Vestlni ;  and  though  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  that  mountain 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Nar,  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  Pliny  has  here  confounded  the 
Marwith  its  tributary  the  Velinns  [Nar],  which  really 
rises  in  a  group  closely  connected  with  the  Gran 
Satto,  and  that  it  was  therefiire  that  remarkable 
mountain  range  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  Hons  Fisoellua. 

The  following  towns  are  notioed  by  ancient  writen 
as  belonging  to  the  Vestini.  Pinna,  now  called 
Cioita  di  Pemie,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of 
those  which  were  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
moontains.  Lower  down,  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  Anoulob,  now  CwUa  S.  Angela. 
Aterhuh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tJbe  same 
name,  now  Pacara,  was  the  seaport  of  the  Vestini, 
and,  being  the  only  one  along  this  line  uf  coast  fur 
some  distance,  served  also  as  that  of  the  Marrucini. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Ateraos  mn:  PKvrmsvu 
QAwedonia),  about  14  miles  S.  of  Aquila;  Aveia, 
the  remwns  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Foiia,  sboat 
6  miles  S.  of  Agiah;  and  PiTiNUM,  still  called 
Torre  di  Pitiao,  alxiat  3  miles  E.  of  the  same  city, 
which  must  have  immediately  a^oined  the  territory 
of  Amitemum.  FcBOOXiux,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible  at  CioUa  di  Bagno,  a  little  to  the 
5.  of  Aguila,  though  an  important  place  in  the 
aarly  part  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  before  Paulns  Diaconos  {Hist. 
Lang.  ii.  20),  and  was  certainly  not  a  municipal 
»wn  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Prifbbnuh 
[mentioned  only  in  the  Tab.  Peut.)  is  of  very  un- 
xrtain  site,  but  is  sapposed  to  have  been  near  At- 
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tergio.  Agit3a,  the  present  capital  of  this  district, 
is  a  wholly  modem  city,  having  been  founded  by  the 
emperor  Frederio  II.  in  the  13th  century,  when  its 
popuUtion  was  gathered  together  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  of  Amitemiun,  Aveia,  Furconium,  &c., 
the  complete  desolation  of  which  apparently  dates 
from  this  period.  Ai'inBA,  which  according  to 
Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17)  was  in  his  time  united  for 
municipal  purposes  with  Peltuinum,  still  retains 
the  name  of  Ofena.  Cdtiha  and  CmaiUA,  two 
towns  of  the  Vestini  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  29), 
are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  sites  assigned  to  them 
by  Romanelli,  at  Civita  A  quana  and  Cinta  Betenga 
respectively,  are  merely  conjectural. 

The  topography  of  the  Vestini  is  specially  illns- 
trated  in  the  work  of  Giovenazzi  {Delia  Citta  it 
Aveja  net  Vestini,  4to.  Roma,  1 7 73),  as  well  xs  by 
Romanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  241—284).     [E.  H.  B.] 

VESUBIA'NI,  a  people  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  arch  of  Susa.  The  resemblance  of  name 
has  led  geognphen  to  place  the  Vesubiani  in  a 
valley  through  which  nms  a  torrent  called  Vesubia, 
which  falls  into  the  Var.  The  Esubiani,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Trophy  of  the 
Alps  (Fliny,  iii  20)  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Vesubiani,  for  the  only  difference  is  a  V.  But 
D'Anville  places  tlie  Esubiani  on  the  XJhaye  and  the 
Ubttj/ette,  which  two  streams  unite  above  Barce- 
lonette  in  ibe  itfattment  of  Battei-Alpet.      [6.L.1 

VESULUS  HONS  {Monte  Vito),  one  of  the  most 
lofty  snmmits  of  the  Alps,  which,  from  its  prominent 
position  near  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  its  great  su- 
periority in  height  over  any  of  the  neighbouring 
peaks,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  mountains  of 
the  whole  Alpine  range  as  viewed  from  the  Italian 
side.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  individual 
summits  of  the  Alps  of  which  the  ancient  name  can 
be  identified  with  certainty.  It  is  mentioned  by 
both  Pliny  and  Mela  as  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Padus;  and  the  former  adds  that  it  was  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Alps,  which  is  a  mistake,  but  not  an 
tmnatnral  one,  considering  its  really  great  elevation 
(12,580  feet)  and  its  comparatively  isolated  posi- 
tion. (Plin.  iiL  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  4.)  Virgil 
also  mentions  the  forests  of  "  the  pine-clad  Vesu- 
lus"  ss  aSbrding  shelter  to  namerons  wild  bosn 
of  the  largest  size.  (Virg.  Am.  x.  708 ;  Serv. 
ad  foe.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESUNNA  (Oito-owo),  according  to  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  §  12)  the  capital  of  the  Petrocorii,  a  people 
of  Aquitania.  In  inscriptions  the  name  is  written 
Vesunna.  The  place  occura  in  the  Itins.,  and  its 
position  is  Piriguaix,  in  the  old  province  of  Pirigord, 
which  name  as  well  as  Pirigueux  is  a  memorial  of 
the  name  of  the  people,  Petrocorii  But  it  is  said 
that  the  renuuns  of  the  old  town  are  still  called  La 
Yitone.  Pirigueuae  is  on  the  Ilk,  a  branch  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  it  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Sordogne. 

There  is  no  Roman  city  in  France  of  which  we 
know  so  little  that  contains  so  many  remains  as 
Pmiguaa.  Foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  mo- 
saics, statues,  and  ruins  of  edifices  show  its  farmer 
magnitude.  The  tour  de  Vskmc,  a  round  building 
constructed  of  small  stones  and  of  rough  materials, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cells  of  a  temple,  or  a 
tomb,  as  some  conjectore.  It  is  about  200  feet 
in  circumference.  There  were  seven  bridges  at 
Vesunna,  four  of  which  have  been  repaired  or  re- 
built. Tiiere  an  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  large  dimensions.    Several  aqueducts  supplied  the 
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torn  with  witv.  Thar*  in  iln  raaiain*  of  a  Bo- 
man  dtedd.  On  a  hill  which  eommamU  Vaanna, 
and  ia  npaiated  fiam  it  bjr  th*  rinr  file,  then  an 
thi  ninaina  ofa  Bomaocamp,  which  ia  called  Conp 
«b  Char,  tboogh  Caaaar  navar  waa  then;  bat 
•oma  of  Ua  aueeuwn  maj  hare  been.  Tbefe  are 
aarenl  other  Boman  campa  about  JVrij/atu*.  Se- 
TCtal  Roman  raada  hun  been  traoad  leading  to  Pdri- 
jiiiaa.  Veannna  aaama  to  haf*  beta  an  important 
poeitioa  in  Aqoitania  daring  the  imperial  gorero- 
mant  ef  Borne.  There  ia  a  French  work  on  the 
antiqaitiaa  of  Vitomt  hj  U.  Wlgrin  da  TailUEar, 
a  Tola.  4ti>.  1821,  PAigoaas.  [G.  L.] 

VESUVIUS  MONS  (pitnOn,  ar  ottnituu: 
Mxita  FatMia),  aometjinaa  alaa  called  bj  Latin 
wrilan  VsaSTin,  and  Vwynia  or  VoBiiia  (B^- 
Aar,  Dion  Caaa.),  a  oelebreted  nleanio  moontain  of 
Campania,  aitoated  on  the  ahora  of  the  gnlf  oafled 
iba  Crater  ar  Bag  <if  Ktflm,  from  which  it  tiaaa 
directly  in  an  iaolatad  oooieal  maaa,  aeparatad  oo  all 
aidaa  firom  the  rangaa  of  the  ApcnniDas  by  a  broad 
tnct  of  intarraoing  plain.  It  riaea  to  the  height  of 
4US0  (tat,  and  ita  baaa  ia  naariy  30  mika  ia  dr- 
cnuilafanua. 

Thoogh  DOW  celabnited  fiir  the  Craqaeney  aa  welt 
aa  Tiolenoe  of  ita  ernptions,  VeanTina  had  in  andent 
timaa  been  ao  long  in  a  quiescent  atate  that  all  tra- 
ditjco  of  ita  having  erar  been  an  actire  volcano  waa 
loat,  and  nntU  after  the  Chriatiao  era  it  was  noted 
chiedj  for  the  gnat  fartility  of  the  tnu^t  that  ex- 
tended aroood  ita  baae  and  up  its  alopng  aidee 
CVug.  Geor;;.  iL  S87;  Strab  v.  p.  347X  a  fertility 
which  waa  in  gnat  maaaon  owing  to  the  depoaita  at 
fine  Toleanie  aand  and  aahea  that  had  been  thrown 
oat  from  the  raoonlain.  Then  wen  not  indeed 
wanting  appearaneea  that  prored  to  the  accnrata 
ohaarrar  the  volcanic  origin  and  natnre  of  VeanTioa: 
hence  Diodorna  epeaka  of  it  as  "  bearing  many  signa 
af  ita  baring  been  a  baming  moontain  in  timaa  long 

CA  '  (Diod.  It.  SI) ;  bnt  thongh  he  oonaidefa  it  as 
Ting  on  this  account  giran  name  to  the  Phlegraean 
plaina,  be  doaa  not  allude  to  any  hiatorical  or  ti»- 
ditioaal  aridance  of  ita  fiirmar  activity.  Strabo 
in  like  manner  daaeribaa  it  aa  "snrrDanded  by 
iMda  of  the  greateat  faitili^,  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  the  aammit,  which  waa  for  the  raoet  part 
level,  and  wholly  baniii,  eovared  with  aafaaa,  and 
flnntaining  dafb  and  hoUowa,  fwmed  among  rocka 
of  a  burnt  aspect,  aa  if  they  had  been  eaten  away  by 
fin;  ao  that  a  peraoo  would  be  led  to  the  oonchiaioa 
that  the  apot  had  fttmei'ly  been  in  a  atata  of  oon- 
fiagratioB,  and  had  cratan  from  which  fin  had  bant 
forth,  bnt  that  theee  had  bean  extingniahed  for  want 
of  foal "  (v.  p.  847).  He  adds  that  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  neigbbourhood  was  veiy  probably  owing 
to  thia  caoae,  aa  that  of  Catena  waa  prodoeed  1^ 
Mount  Aetna.  In  eonaeqnenoe  of  thia  ftrtility,  as 
well  aa  of  the  baanly  of  the  adjoining  bay,  the  line  of 
coaat  at  the  fiiot  of  Veanvios  was  occufaed  by  aeveral 
flouriahing  towna,  and  by  nnmben  of.  villas  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  Boman  nuUea. 

The  name  of  Veanvius  is  twice  mentiooed  in  bis- 
toiy  beCora  the  Christian  era.  In  B.a  340  it  was 
at  the  foot  of  thia  moontain  that  waa  fought  the 
gnat  battle  between  the  Bomana  and  the  littins,  in 
which  P.  Dadns  devoted  himself  to  death  for  hia 
country.  (Liv.  viiL  8.)  The  pndae  scene  of  the 
action  ia  indeed  nncertain,  though  it  waa  probably 
in  the  plun  on  the  M.  side.  Livy  deacribes  it  as 
"  hand  procol  radicibos  Vesarii  montia,  qua  via  ad 
Veaerim  fBrobat;"  but  the  sitnalioa  of  the  Vcaeris  ia 
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wholly  nneeitain.  [Vumtma]  Agaia, it  >  lot 
period  (b.c  73)  wb  are  told  that  SfaitBc»,nl 
the  fugitive  slaTca  and  gladiators  nndv  hs  on- 
mand,  took  reloge  on  Mount  Vesaviui  as  i  sna;- 
hold,  and  by  a  sadden  sally  from  it  dtfated  lit 
Roman  general  Claudius  Palcher,  who  had  bea  B 
againat  him.  (Fkr.  iiL  Sa  §  4;  Plot  Cna.  i. 
Applan,S.  C.  i.  116;  VeU.  Pat.iLSO;  On>.T.!t: 
FroDtin.  Arvt  L  S.  §  21.) 

But  it  was  the  fearful  empdon  of  the  S4lk  J 
Aognst,  A.  D.  79,  that  first  gave  to  Vamin  Ik 
celebrity  that  it  hisa  ever  ainca  enjojid.  Tbu  pa 
eataatrophe  is  deaeribad  in  detail  in  a  wd-kinnkt' 
tar  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  historian  Tsdns:  lai 
men  briefly,  bat  vrith  the  additioo  of  khm  Uijai 
circnmstanoea,  by  Dion  Caaaius.  (Pfia.  Ef.  li  IS, 
20;  Dion  Caaa.  IxvL  21—23;  Victfpitia)  h 
is  remarkable  that  in  moordiag  this,  tin  aiis 
eruption  of  the  mountain,  Pliny  partinlad;  satica 
the  form  assumed  by  the  ch»d  of  aahai  tbu,  na; 
from  the  crater  in  a  regular  ootomnto  a  oaaidcnUi 
height,  afterwards  spread  ont  laterally  ao  si  u  ^ 
a  head  Uke  that  of  •  atooe-pne:  an  ipfoim 
which  has  been  observed  in  many  sBbaHpin:  t"^ 
tioos.  The  other  phenomena  dsacribed  an  R? 
mnelt  the  same  aa  are  aommoo  to  aH  nanlare^ 
ticais:  bat  the  maaa  of  aahea,  sand,  ssd  )iiai> 
thrown  out  waa  ao  vaat  as  not  only  to  bury  the  K<> 
of  HercahuMom  and  Pompeii  at  the  fool  of  tte  n- 
cano  luder  an  aocumnlation  many  iiet  in  dipL 
bnt  to  overwhelm  the  more  distant  town  d  Sn^ 
when  the  elder  PUnj  periabed  by  nifaania,  ni 
to  overapnad  the  whole  bay  with  a  dood  (f  nte 
such  as  to  cause  a  darkness  more  prafbsad  thu  liK 
of  night  even  at  Miaenom,  15  miles  ^Mstta 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Plin.  Ic)  On  lk«to 
hand  the  outflow  of  lava  aras  uwonndsfslilt,  «i  i 
any  atreama  of  that  kind  brake  oat  at  Um  nmlk? 
probably  did  not  dwoend  to  the  inhaluted  itpe: 
at  lasat  we  bear  nothing  of  them,  and  ila  n^'^ 
notkn  that  Hercolaneum  was  oravbdsiod  bj  • 
current  of  lata  ia  oartainly  a  mistake.  [Hocc- 
uuntm.]  So  gnat  and  imezpeetid  s  olw? 
naturally  excited  the  grvatast  aansstioa,  sod  bith  lit 
poeta  and  the  pnee  writera  of  Bcme  lor  wen  tb:  • 
century  after  the  erent  aboand  with  allafioa  ^*- 
Tadtna  apeaka  of  the  Bt^  of  Naplm  as  'pd* 
rimna  ainua,  ante  quam  Veanvios  mma  anltictB  * 
ciem  kxa  verteret"  {Ann.  it.  S2.)  liaitiil,  i&i 
deacanting  on  the  beauty  of  the  actne  vfao  At 
moontain  and  ita  neighbourhood  wen  oonnd  Mi 
the  green  ahade  of  vinea,  adda : — 
"  Concta  iaoent  flammia  et  tristi  mens  birSa.' 

and  Statins  deacribes  Vesuvius  aa 

"  Aemnla  Trinacriia  volvans  inoendia  bnima.' 
(Sfc.i».4.S(l) 

(See  also  VaL  Flaoc.  iii  208,  iv.  S07  ;  a  U 
xvii.  894;  Flor.  L  16.  §  S.) 

A  long  interval  again  elapsed  before  aj  Bxx 
outbreak.  It  ia  probable  indeed  that  the  moaitia 
continued  for  soma  time  at  least  after  this  6rst  enp- 
tion  to  give  signs  of  activity  by  sending  fbttli  awfa 
and  aulphnroos  vapoon  from  its  crater,  to  >b>B 
Statitis  probably  allodes  when  he  spesfa  of  its  nn- 
mit  still  threatening  dutruction  ("necdiimlri^ 
minari  oessac  apex,"  Silv.  ir.  4.  85).  Bat  tie 
next  recorded  eruption,  and  probably  ths  nit  a 
any  msfriiitude,  vccoired  in  a.  D.  203,  ei^  " 
noticed  l^  Dion  Cassias  (Ixxvi  2>    Thii  >>  F" 
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tnbly  the  one  alluded  to  by  Gftlen  (ds  ifeA.  v.  12), 
aud  it  eeenu  oertain  from  the  description  given  bj 
Dion  Caarius  of  the  state  of  the  moontain  when  he 
'wh>te  (under  Alexander  SeTcms)  that  it  was  then 
jn  a  state  of  occasionat,  bat  irr^ular,  acdvity,  much 
resembling  that  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  21.)  The  only  other  eraption 
that  we  find  mentioned  under  the  Roman  Kmpire  oc- 
curred in  A.  D.  47S  under  the  reign  of  Antbemins. 
(Marcellin.  Chron.  ad  ann.)  A  fourth,  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Goths  (A.D.  SI 2),  is  noticed  by  both  Cassiodoms 
and  Proeopins,  who  describe  in  considerable  detail 
the  phenomena  of  the  moontain.  It  appears  certain 
that  these  later  eruptions  were  accompanied  by  the 
discharge  of  streams  of  lava,  which  caused  great  mis- 
chief to  the  surrounding  country.  (Cassiod.  £p. 
ir.  50;  Procop.  B.  0.  iL  4,  iv.  35.) 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  mountain  through  the  middle  ages,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  its  eruptions  seem  to  hare  been  far 
more  rare  and  separated  by  longer  interrab  than 
they  have  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  past; 
and  in  some  instances  at  least  these  intervals  were 
periods  of  perfect  qniescence,  during  which  the  moun- 
tain was  rapidly  losing  its  peculiar  aspect.  Even  as 
late  as  1611,  after  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  wen  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  crater  itself  was  overgrown  with 
shrube  and  rich  herbage.  (Daubeny  on  Vokanoet, 
p.  225.) 

At  the  present  day  Vesnvins  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions :  the  central  cone,  which  is  now  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain;  and  a  ridge 
which  encircles  this  on  three  sides  at  some  distance, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  level  valley  or  hollow 
called  the  Atrio  del  CmoUo.  This  outer  ridge,  of 
which  the  highest  point,  nearits  N.  extremity,  iscalled 
Monle  Somma,  was  probably  at  one  time  continuous 
on  all  sides  of  the  circle,  but  is  now  broken  down  on 
the  S.  and  W.  faces :  hence  the  appearance  of  Vesu- 
vius as  viewed  from  Naples  or  from  the  W.  is  that  of 
a  mountain  having  two  peaks  separated  by  a  deep 
depression.  This  diaracter  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  description  given  by  Strabo,  who  tells  ns  that 
the  summit  was  nearlg  level,  but  with  clefts  and. 
fissures  in  it,  fifom  which  fire  appeared  to  have  for- 
merly isaned  (v.  p.  S47).  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  mountain  was  then  a  single  truncated  cone,  and 
that  the  vast  crater-like  hollow  of  which  the  Atrio 
del  CavaUo  forms  part,  was  first  created  by  the 
great  erupdon  of  a.  d.  79,  which  blew  into  the  air 
the  whole  mass  of  the  then  existing  summit  of  the 
mountain,  leaving  the  present  ridge  of  Moate  Somma 
standing,  enclosing  a  vast  crater,  within  which  the 
present  cone  has  gradually  formed.  (Daubeny  on 
Yohcmoet,  pi  215;  Lyell's  Prine^let  of  Geology, 
•p.  365,  8th  edit.)  It  has  Indeed  been  frequently 
assumed  baa  the  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Spar- 
taens  already  mentioned  (Flor.  iii.  20;  Plut  Cnui.9') 
that  the  mountain  had  even  then  a  crater,  witbm 
which  that  leader  and  his  band  were  enclosed  by  the 
Roman  general :  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
passages  in  question  bear  out  thisinterpretation,  which 
seems  at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Strabo, 
whose  description  has  every  appearance  of  being  de- 
rived from  peraonal  observation. 

(Concerning  tlie  history  of  the  different  emptions 
of  Vesuvius  see  Delia  Torre,  Sloria  del  Vemmo,  4to., 
Kapoli,  1755;  and  the  geological  woric  of  Dr.  Dao- 
beny,  ch.  zii.)  [E.  H.  a] 
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VETERA.    [Castra  Vetera.] 

VETTONA  (BA,  Vettonensis:  Beltana),*  mo- 
nidpal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  about  5  miles  E. 
of  the  Tiber,  between  Pemsia  and  Mevama.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  municipalities  of 
Umbria,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in  an  inscription 
among  the  "xv  Populi  Umbriae;"  while  another 
mentiom  it  in  connection  with  Peniaia,  from  which 
it  was  only  abont  10  miles  distant,  as  measured  on 
the  map,  though  the  TabuU  calls  it  14  miles  from 
that  city  and  20  from  Tuder.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
Orell.  Inter.  95,  98:  TVai.  Peat')  Vettona  con- 
tinued in  the  middle  ages  to  be  a  city  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Pemgians  in  1352.  The  ancient  site  is,  however, 
still  marked  by  the  village  of  Bettona,  about  a 
mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tinia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VETTONES  (OWrrwfj,  Strah.  iii.  p.  152; 
Obirroyis,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  9),  one  of  the  prindpal 
peoples  of  Lnatania.  (Caes.  £.  C  L  38 ;  Plin.  iv. 
21.  s.  38  ;  Grut  Inter,  f.  383.  7.)  Strabo  alona 
(2.  c.)  assigns  them  to  Hither  Iberia,  or  the  Provinda 
Tarraconeniis.  We  find  their  country  called  Vet- 
tonia  by  Prudentins  (JIgmn.  m  Enloi.  v.  186)  and, 
in  an  inscription,  (Orelli,  na  3664.)  It  was 
watered  by  the  Tagus,  and  separated  by  the  Durius 
from  Astnria  on  tibe  N.  On  the  W.,  where  thdr 
boundary  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of 
modern  Portugal,  they  a4joined  the  proper  Lusi- 
tani.  On  the  E.  they  neighboured  on  the  Carpetani 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  their  boundary  would 
be  described  by  a  hue  drawn  from  the  modem 
Smaneat  in  a  SW.  directioD  over  Puente  del  Artor 
biipo  to  Truxillo.  On  the  S.  they  were  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Baetica,  so  that  their  country 
comprehended  a  part  of  Ettrtmadttra  and  Leon. 
Their  principal  towns  were  Sahnantica  (SnJanonea), 
Cecilionicnm  QBaSotf),  Capara  (Jos  Yentot  de  Co- 
para),  Sentice  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lot  Santoi), 
Cottaeobriga  (^Abneida),  Angnatobriga  {Cmdad 
Sodrigot),  &c  In  their  country  grew  the  herba 
Vettonica  (Plin.  xxv.  7.  s.  46),  still  known  under 
the  name  of  belony;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  treatise  De  Berba  Betomax,  ascribed  to  Antonius 
Mnsa.  [T.H.D.] 

VETULOUIA  or  VETOlOlmjM  (OiirmXii. 
noy,  Ptol.  iii  I.  §  49:  Eik.  Vetnlonienses),  one  of 
the  twelve  principal  dties  of  the  Etruscan  confsdera- 
tion  (Dionys.  UL  51;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8).  Tet  we 
hear  nothing  of  its  political  history;  and  all  we 
know  respecting  It  is,  that  it  was  reputed  to  be  the 
town  in  which  the  Etruscan  insignia  of  magistracy, 
afterwaids  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  such  as  the 
lictora,  fasces,  sella  eumlia,  toga  praetexta,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  trumpet,  wen  flnt  used.  (Sil.  It.  viiL 
483,  sqq.;  cf.  Dionys.  iii.  61;  Stiab.  v.  p.  220; 
Maer.  8.16;  Flor.  i.  5;  &c.) 

The  destruction  of  Vetnloma,  and  the  silence  of 
history  respecting  it,  have  caused  even  its  site  to  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Thus  it  has  been  sought  at  or 
near  Viterbo  (Annio^  Antiqq.  Var.  Volum.'),  at 
Afatta  Marittima,  the  ancient  Massa  Vetemensis 
(Amm.  Mare.  xhr.  11.  §  25),  or  in  a  dense  wood  6 
miles  to  the  W.  of  that  town  (Ximenes,  ap.  Inghtrmm, 
Rioenhedi  Vetulonia,  p.  62;  cf.  Targioni-Toszetti, 
Viaggi  in  Totcana,  iv.  p.  116);  on  the  site  of 
Ttdci  (Luc  Bnoiuparte,  Ann.  Intt.  1829,  p.  188, 
sqq.;  and  Valeriani,  Jfiw.  Chitt.  i.  p.  68);  on  the  hill 
of  Caitiglione  Bemardi,  near  Monte  Ratondo  (Ing- 
hirami,  Sicerche  di  Vetulonia,  Ambrasch),  and  at 
Ortetello  (Ermolao  Baiban),  ap.  Dtmptter,  Etrttr. 
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Reg.  ii.  56).  Bat  till  -nrf  reeaotljr  tha  opimon 
nmt  oammoolj  adopted  wu  thttof  LeandnAIbarti, 
an  antiqauj  of  the  16th  centnz;,  who  piaead  it  on 
M<Ml*  Calti  (DmriL  illaSa,  p.  27),  in  a  mod 
ealM  Sdva  tU  VttUta ;  and  who  haa  baan  foUomd 
by  Clorerina  (/(oil  AnL  il  S.  p.  478),  hj  MSIier 
(£<nitfar,  L  f.  211),  &e.  It  ia  now,  hovercr, 
gamfall;  admiUed  that  Vetnknia  ia  to  be  identified 
with  the  nmaina  of  a  dtf,  diiconnd  in  1842  bj 
Sig.  Paaqiiioelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  at  MagUamo, 
a  Tillaf^  between  the  On  and  the  Aibegmi,  and  8  or 
10  milea  to  the  N.  of  Orietdh.  To  llr.  Dennia 
(Cilia  and  St/mldtru  qfEtrwia,  rol.  ii.  ch.  48), 
bowerer,  is  to  be  aaaigned  the  credit  of  first  identi- 
fying then  icmaina  aa  tboae  of  the  loat  Etrnscan 
dfy.  Their  aita  i^rtea  with  what  we  lean  reapecting 
that  of  Vetnknia.  Pliny  and  Ptolem;  (0.  oc)  agree 
in  placing  the  latter  omoog  the  inland  ooloniea  of 
Etmria;  jet  Pliny  (iL  103.  a.  106)  alaodeacribea  it  aa 
being  not  far  fnm  the  lea,  and  aa  haring  hot  spcinga, 
the  Aqnaa  Vetnkiuae,  in  ita  ueighbooihooo.  Now, 
all  the  neceaaary  conditioaa  are  folfiUed  by  the  re- 
maina  alluded  ta  The  drcoit  of  the  walla,  aboot  4) 
rniln,  ahowi  it  to  hare  been  an  important  dty;  its 
ailBition  with  regard  to  the  aea  agreea  with  the 
acooont  of  Pliny ;  and  near  Telaatoiucew,  at  a 
diatanoe  of  only  200  or  300  yards  from  the  coaat, 
and  in  the  ricinity  of  the  newly  foond  city,  warm 
apringi  atill  exist.  For  other  reasons  which  led  Mr. 
Dennia  to  the  opinion  which  he  formed,  the  reader  ia 
rsfcrred  to  his  work  before  cited,  and  to  hia  paper  in 
the  Ckumoal  ATauewK,  toI.  ii.  p.  229,  seq.  For  ooina 
of  Vetnlonia,  see  Eckhel,  Tol.  L  pt.  L  p.  94.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VETU'RIl.     [Getoa.] 

VEXALLA  AEST.  (Oi<{^^Aa  Orxont,  PtoL 
it  3.  §  S),  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Bo- 
mana,  near  the  month  of  the  rirer  Sabrina.  now 
Bridgaeattr  Bag.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UFENS  (V/mIe), a  riTer  of  Latinm,  riung  at  the 
fnot  of  the  Volscian  moontains,  and  flowing  thnngh 
the  Pontine  Haisfaea,  whence  ita  conrsa  is  slow  and 
atagnant,  and  it  is  deHcribed  by  both  Virgil  and 
Slina  Itahcna,  as  a  alnggiah  and  mnddy  stream. 
(Virg.  Am.  Tii.  801  ;  Sil.  ItaL  TiiL  382.)  Clandian 
aba  calla  it  *  tardatna  snis  erroribna  XJfens.*  (/Va6. 
tl  OL  Corns.  257.)  It  joins  the  Amssenns  (still 
called  .^auLSOio)  daring  ita  oonrss  through  the 
marsbea  to  the  aaa  at  Tm  rutma,  bnt  the  pceaant 
channela  of  both  riren  an  artificial,  and  it  ia  un- 
certain whether  they  onited  their  streams  in  sndent 
times  or  not.  The  name  ia  oormpted  by  Stnbo 
into  Anfidna  (ACfitat,  t.  p.  233^  bnt  he  cotrectly 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  chief  agenta  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pontine  Harshea.  The  anoient  form  of 
the  name  waa  Onfana,  whence  the  Boman  tribe 
Oofantina  darived  its  name,  being  ocmposed  ori- 
ginally of  dtiiena  aettled  in  the  territory  and 
■Mghbowiiood  of  Piinnun  (Feat.  a.  e.  Oufmtiia, 
f.  194X  [E.  H.  B.] 

DFFUGUM  [Bwmn]. 

UGEBMUM  (OOrvrar),  a  town  of  Gallia  Nai^ 
bonsosia.  on  the  road  from  Nemansns  throogh 
Ugemnm  and  Tsraacon  to  Aquae  Seztiae  QAix). 
Strabo  (ir.  pi  1 78)  has  deacribed  this  road.  The  geni- 
tive TOKKin  oocnra  in  an  inacriptian  found  at  A'biea. 
Ugemnm  is  represented  by  Beaueaire.  The  Table 
marka  tba  diatance  from  Nemaosna  (A'tees)  to 
Ugemnm  xr.,  which  is  near  the  truth.  In  the  last 
centoiy  the  Boman  road  between  Nenumsua  snd 
Ugemom  wsa  discorered  with  aereral  milmteaea 
on  it  in  thdr  original  positioa,  and  nnmbaml,  aa  it 
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finm  Nemaaias  the  wMiataftUt 
district.  TbemialBiUuapn^tffraei 
aacectaining  the  logtb  tf  tic  boa  ak.  b 
name  of  Seowore  is  a  uiis|ias  rflbtnau. 
sge  name  of  BeQum-qaadraa.  If  i^  tiK  i  at 
name  Ugenmmez)sta,iti>iatkeMaeiC.rt^ 
the  lower  part  of  Tarama,  vW  iiB'i>^ 
site  side  of  the  river,  lor  ilesB)Mt  asd  Tm 
stand  itce  to  five  But  iantetBiteuaL* 
must  snppoae  that  Ceiaeyee  Rpnoci  a  ha 
Geimca,  iriiidi,  aceorii^  ts  i  Bid&.a?  m 
meat,  waa  between  Btmemt  tal  fanrx  o 
that  by  aome  change  in  the  riiw  the  ifOK  u 
become  part  of  the  "— i"i«"^  oa  tlic  oie  »«  a  "s 
rrier;  and  it  is  said  that  this  brl  she  'Jt  ife 
ia  certain.  (D'Anrille.  A'tdet,  4t.;  Pmf  Cft- 
patdia,  art  ««■■-■"«)  [i.  V 

UGIA  COtyta,  PtoL  H.  4.  §  U)«  Bnia 
Tnrdetaai  in  Hispama  Baaliia,  ea  tki  rain 
Cadea  to  Coidnba.  (/tia.  AtL  p.  4ia)  i  i 
probably  the  town  calkd  Ut^  br  Fiir  il 
I.  s.  3),  with  the  fonamei  of  Cuhia  Jsm ' 
Caesaria  SalntarJaaJs,  sad  tiwiwii;  i!»  ;■»  U. 
Now  Lot  Cabaat,  wfatre  tb«  miasr  Cj^sk. 
(Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pL  L  pt  Sifi.)  [T  ^  I' 

VIA  AEUILIA  i\  iliuXit  ab).  «  i'J 
moat  celebrated  and  important  <f  tkt  Eos  ir- 
ways,  and  the  first  that  wis  coa^noi^  b>  Aoa 
Northern  Italy.  The  poriod  e(  ib  &s  oesicn 
is  deariy  marked  by  Li<y,  wb  aHiaiia^ 
Aemiliua  Lepidna,  the  conml  of  i-c.  ir.^ 
haTir^  efiectoally  suhdnd  tkt  LignKKX' 
highroad  Cram  PlaeentiatoAtiBiiai.ttiKil'S^ 
there  jdn  the  Flaminian  Wigr  (- r«B  li  PajQ 

ut  Flaminiae  oommitteret,  ArininBB  pe^six.  .^ 
xixJT.  2).  Stnho  indeed  gim  •  dfin^  "" 
the  case,  sod  speaks  of  the  AoubaTij  a» 
atructedin  the  first  inatannial;  fin  AiiM'° 
BoDonia,  and  thence  sweqing  aaiixst^ 
aul  akirting  the  roots  of  the  Alp  ti  Mcta  ' 
PL  217).  But  there  is  emji«»l»«fi«.°' 
thia  last  branch  of  tho  road  via  art  latnat  ■- 
long  afterwarda;  and  there  isaoMlif:^^' 
reetneaa  of  IiTy%  statemot  tlisi  tki  nr^  ^> 
Aemilia,  and  the  only  one  1b^mpm£j^- 
niaed  aa  aoch,  waa  the  line  of  iwl  fin  AaiK 
toPlacentia.  It  waa  this  cdcbntai  ki|bsi;-«^ 
ia  still  in  use  St  the  proeot  dsj,  ao^  l«>>(  '*™ 
the  whole  way  through  s  fctd  pto.!"*™"^ 
a  straight  line  duringa  coui« of  180 Bil»-»» 
came  the  meana  of  cartyiag  Boma  0^5**" 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Ganli  lad  a>  p*™"* 
flucnce  upon  the  popalatign  tbt  it  btnai.  w 
the  whole  diatriet  between  tkt  Ajma*  •»• " 
Padua,  oonstitatii^  the  E«iitli  Sep>  rf  Ai;«>- 

andoommoiily  called  by  g«ogiipbei5Gilli«CSs>» 
came  to  be  known  as  Aenifia,  aod  n  c»^ 
oonstitated  into  a  pnrinoe  Bsifcr  iW  "": 
period  at  which  this  took  plaee  ■  a*""*  "Vl 

H>peIlation  WW  donbtleas  in  pepolB  "■  "f  "r 
it  became  an  official  deagaatioa;  sod  a  »?■ 

first  century  we  find  Msrtia  a^  ™^ 
praskaia,  "  Aemiliae  dt  regian  n*  **'. 
"  tou  in  Aemilia"  (Msitisi.  iiL  4 1  n-  » !) 
As  indeed  all  the  prindial  toe"  ^  ""^ 
(with  the  single  exceptioo  of  Bsno")  »«"^ 
o«  the  Vu  Aemilia,  the  aie  of  liii  *»P«i «« 

extremely  natnraL  ■  ^ 

We  haw  no  account  of  the  poW  •! "?" 

Via  Aemilia  waa  continued  ftnn  H«n»  •  J- 

laoum.  though  there  is  little  doAttalil«aK»' 
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place  aoon  after  the  oooipleta  mbjngatioB  «f  tiw 
Traoapadaue  Oanla.  Nor  do  we  know  with  anjr 
certain^  whether  the  name  of  Via  Aemilia  was  ever 
applied  in  common  naage  to  tbie  portion  of  the  road, 
or  to  the  branchea  that  Jed  from  Mediolannm  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  from  that  city  hj  Verona 
to  Pataviom.  Bat  as  Strabo  distinctly  applies  the 
name  to  the  branch  that  led  bj  PatsTinm  to  Aqni- 
leia,  we  may  here  most  conveniently  indnde  all  the 
principal  highroads  of  the  N.  of  Italy  ondar  one 
view  in  the  present  article. 

I:  The  main  or  trunk  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia 
from  Ariminom  to  Placentia.  The  stations  on  this 
road  are  thns  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  where 
they  are  repeated  more  than  once  (pp.  99,  126, 287); 
and,  from  the  direct  line  of  the  road,  the  distances  are 
subject  to  no  doubt  : — 

i'nm  Ariminnm  QRimmi)  to 

Caeaena  (Cesenn)        -    -    -    zz.    ](,p. 

Faventia  (/Vienea)      ...    xziv. 

Foram  Comelii  {ImoU)  -    -    x. 

Bononia  (^Bohgna)     ...     xziv. 

Mutina  {Modena)      ...    zxv, 

liegium  (Seggio)  ....    zvii. 

Parma  (^Parma)    ...     -    xviiL 

Fidentiola  (Borgo  S.  ZTomno)    xv. 

Placentia  (iHocensa)  .     .     .  '  xxir. 
The  same  line  is  giren  more  in  detail  in  the  Jan- 
sslem   Itinerary  (p.   615,  &&),  with  which  the 
Tabula  substantially  agrees;  bnt  the  distanoss  are 
mute  correctly  given  in  the  latter. 
The  stations  ennmerated  are:— 

Coinpecn   (/.   B.)  Ad   Com. 

fluentes  (TVii.)        .     .    .    zii.  ILP. 

Caesena  (Cesena)  ....    viit 

Forum  Popnlii  (ForSmpopoK)    vii. 

Forum  Livii  {ForS)  -     .    -     viu 

Farentia  (Faaua)      -    -    -    X. 

Forum  Comelii  (/moJa)    .    •    x. 

Clatetna  (^Quadema)       -    •    xiT. 

Bononia  (^BologHa)      .     .    .    x. 

Forum  Gallonim    ....    xviL 

Mutina  (Jfotfem)       ...    viiL 

Begium  (^JUggia)       ...    xviL 

Tannetnm  (rmeto)    .    .    .    xL 

Parma  (Parma)    ....    vii. 

Fidentia  (  Borgo  8.  Ombto')    XT. 

Florentia  (^Frnmaold)     .     .    z. 

Placentia  (iHocenaa)  ...  zT. 
The  general  agreement  in  the  distanoss  above  givsn 
(which  ars  those  of  the  Tabnia)  with  those  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  though  the  division  is  difierent, 
sufficiently  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  twa  The  dis- 
tancas  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are,  for  this  line  cf 
route,  generally  less  accurate.  Some  obscure  Hnta- 
tiones  mentioned  in  the  one  document,  and  not  in  the 
other,  have  been  omitted  in  the  above  list. 

2.  Continnation  of  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia 
to  Mediolannm.  This  line  is  summarily  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  thus  •.■^ 

From    Placentia    to    Laua 
Pompeia  (Lodi  VaocAto)  .    zziT.  ilp. 

Thence  to  Mediolannm  (Mibit)     zvi. 
The  same  distances  are  thns  divided  in  the  Jem. 
salem  Itinerary:^ 

Ad  Kotas    ......xLk.p. 

TresTabenue       .    .     .     .    t. 

Ijios  ......    viiL 

Ad  Nonmn       .....    vii. 

Msdiolanam     .    .    •    -    -    viL  (iz.  ?) 
The  mtermediate  stations  an  onkiiown,  and  an 
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ezptettly  called  maia   Mntatiooes,  cr   plaoea    for 
changing  horssa. 

3.  From  Hediolaiimn  to  Augusta  Praetoria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  distances,  as  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  are  : — 

From  Mediohuinm  to 
Novaria  (ffovara)       ...    zzxiiL  M.T. 
VeneOM  (_VtroeUt)    .    .    .    xvL 
Eporedia  (/«na)       ...    Trviii 
Vitiiciimi  (Fsrres)     ...     zzl 
Augusta  Praetoria  ^Aotta)    -    zzv. 
The  same  authority  gives  a  cirenitons  line  of  route 

£rom  Mediolannm  to  VeroellM  (where  it  i^oiot  the 

preceding)  by 

Tidnom  (J'aoia)        ...     zziL   lf.p. 
Lanmellnm  {Lemdlo)     -    -    zzit 
Vercellae(FeroeBi)    ...    xrvu 

4.  From  Mediolannm  to  Aqnileia.  The  stations 
given  in  the  Itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Med.toAigentia       -    •    •    -  x.   ilp. 
Pons  Anreoli  {^Pontinlo)  z. 
Beilgainiun  (^Bergamo)  -  ziiL 
Biizia  (Awm)      -    -  zzzTia.(zzzit) 
Sirmio  (Senrnone)        •  zzii. 
Verona  (^Verona)     •    .  zzii. 
Vicentia(rM!aMa)  .     -  xxxiiL  • 

Palavinm  QPadovo)      -  xzviL  (zzii.) 
Altinnm  (^Altmo)     -    -  zzziiL 
Concordia  (^Concordia)  -  xzzL 
Aquileia  (^AjuUeia)       •  zzzi. 
(In  the  above  line  of  route  the  minor  stations 
(Mntationes)  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are 
omitted.    For  an  examinaUon  of  them,  and  a  careful 
oomparison  of  all  the  Boman  roads  through  Cisalpins 
OanI,    see    Walckenaer,    Giographie    da    Gmiet, 
voL  iii.  pp.  2 — 13.) 

5.  From  Bononia  to  Aqnileia.  This  is  the  road 
of  which  Stiabo  expressly  speaks  as  a  continnatiaD  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  (v,  p^  SI17),  bat  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  branched  off  directly 
from  Bononia ;  at  least  the  only  line  given  in  the 
Itineiaries  turns  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Via 
Aemilia  at  Mutina,  and  thence  proceeds  to 

Vicus  Seminns  (?)---    zziii  M.  P. 

Vicus  Varianns  {Banano,  on 
the  M.  bank  of  the  Po)      -    zz. 

Anneiannm  {Legnagof)  •    -    zviL 

Atesta  (£«<s)  .....    zz. 

Patavhun  {Padova)  ...  zzr. 
whence  it  followed  the  same  line  to  Aqnilda  aa 
that  given  above.  Another  line  of  road,  which  though 
Biora  drcuitous  was  probably  more  frequented,  led 
from  Mutina  by  Colicaria  (an  uncertain  station)  to 
Hostilia  (^Ottiglia),  where  it  crossed  the  Padns,  and 
thence  direct  to  Verona  (zzx.  M.  P.).  (/<».  AnL 
p.  282.) 

6.  From  Placentia  to  Dertona,  where  it  comma, 
nicated  with^e  road  constructed  by  Aemilius  Scan, 
ms  scnes  the  Apennines  to  Vada  Sabata.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  21 7.)    The  statioas  oa  this  short  line  mn:— 

From  Placentia  to 

ComiUoauigna.    ....    zzr.  K.  p. 
Ilia  (Vog&ni)   ....    xvL 
Dertona  (7'ortom)   .    .    .    z. 
Tlie  first  station,  Comillomagus,  or  Camiliomagns, 
■s  the  name  is  written  in  the  Tabula,  is  unknown, 
bat  must  havs  been  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 
W.  offroML 

7.  Lastly,  a  branch  of  the  Via  Aendlia  led  tram 
Placentia  to  Ticinnm  (_Pavia),  whence  it  waa  car- 
riad  wsetwaids  to  Angnst*  Tanrinomm  (Twin)  and 
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tba  fint  «r  tba  Cottiu  Alp*.  Thk  ww  tera- 
fora  oiM  of  the  gnat  highniads  hadinc  to  GauL 
Bat  tha  •tatiooa  od  it,  ■•  gi««i  ia  tba  Tabula,  an 
rtrf  ooofiiacd,  and  eaa  oolr  aartialij  be  nitond  by 
the  aiiirtaiice  of  the  Antonine  Iliamqr,  which  no- 
wbara  ipna  thi*  road  in  iu  m&ntj.  At  Tieinaiii  it 
ma  joioed  bj  another  road  leading  from  Maiiinlannin 
ta  tmd  city.  The  etatimw,  at  giren  in  the  Jernaalem 
lUoiniy  (p.  556),  an  aa  foUom : — 

Ticinnin 

Dnrii  (Alma)    -      ...    siLlLP. 

Ijuiinelliun  (ImwQo)      •    -    ix. 

Ad  Cotliai  (Cmw)    •    -     .    xiL 

All  Hediai  ......    ziii. 

Bigpauigm(Triiio  Veedml)  •    x. 

Cert«(?}  ......    Tiii. 

Qoadiataa  (near  LimdaglU)  •    xi. 

Ad  Dedmam    -     -     .    .     .    ziL 

Taurini  (7Wt»)   -    -    .    .    x. 

Ad  Finee  {AvigUamo)     -    -    xri. 

Ad  DuodeciraQni   ....    xii. 

Sef;iuio  (Sum)      ....    xii. 
The  root  of  the  note  orcr  tha  Couian  Alpa  ia  giren 
in  the  anirle  Aupia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VU  AEMILU  SCAURI,  it  tha  name  giran,  for 
tha  tiOta  of  dittinetioa,  to  a  nad  which  wet  coo- 
atroetad  bj  Aemilins  Scaoma  Voog  after  tha  mon 
relebrated  Via  Aemilia  above  dMcribed.  Strabo, 
the  00I7  anthor  who  dittinctly  mentiont  the  two, 
laja  that  Acmiliui  Scaomi,  after  baling  drained  the 
nianhet  on  the  S.  tide  of  the  Padot,  oooitmcted  the 
Aemilian  Waj  thnwgh  Pitaa  and  Lana  aa  far  aa  Si- 
bata,andtbeneethningbDett«aa.  (Stnb.T.p.S17.) 
Whether  "  the  other  Aemilian  Way,"  aa  Strabo  calla 
it,  had  been  alreadj  oootiaoed  from  Placentia  to 
Dertona,  or  thi*  alio  was  firat  effected  by  Scannu, 
we  know  not ;  but  it  it  dear  that  the  two  were 
thus  brooght  into  ooDneetioo.  The  eooatmctiaD  of 
thit  great  work  mutt  be  aarigned  to  the  cenaorahip 
of  H.Aanilina  Scanma,  in  B.C.  109,  at  we  learn  frtxn 
Anreliot  Victor  (  Far.  /ZL  7S),  who,  however,  probably 
ooafoandt  it  with  the  mora  celebrated  Via  Aemilia 
from  Placentia  to  Ariminom.  Bnt  a  compariaco  of 
the  two  authors  leaToa  no  doabt  at  to  the  road  really 
meant.  The  name  seems  to  ban  gndnally  fallen 
into  disDte,  probably  on  aoooont  of  the  ambiguity 
arising  between  tha  two  Viae  of  the  eame  name  ;  and 
we  find  both  the  coaat'tnad  from  Piaae  to  Vada 
Sabata,  and  that  aovsa  the  moontaint  from  the 
latter  place  by  Aqnae  Statiellae  to  Dertma,  included 
by  the  Itinerariea  as  a  part  of  the  Via  Anrelia,  of 
which  tha  former  at  least  waa  in  bet  a  men  oonti- 
nnation.  Hence  it  will  be  oonTenient  to  diacnst  the 
ttatioot  and  distance*  aloog  the**  lines,  under  the 
general  head  of  Via  Adkxua.  [£.  H.  B.] 

VIA  AMEBINA,  is  the  name  given  in  an  in- 
■eriplion  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (OralL  Inier.  3306) 
to  a  line  of  itaid,  which  mutt  obrioatly<be  that  lead. 
ing  diract  from  Bome  to  Ameria.     Tliia,  at  we  learn 
from  the  Tabula,  branched  off  from  the  Via  Cassia 
at  Baccanae  (Aiocano),  and  proceeded  throogh  Ne- 
pete  and  Falerii  to  Amelia.     Tbs  ttationt  and  dio- 
tancea  at  than  given  an:— 
Bome  to  Bannina*     ....    xxi.  M.  p. 
Nepete  (JVqn)  -    .    .    ix. 
Falerii  (Sta  Jforw  di 

FaOtn)  .    .    .    .    T. 

Castellum  Amerinnm  .    xiL 

Ameria  (^Amdid)  .    -    ix. 

The  sum  of  these  diatanoes  (56  miles)  agree* 

piecisely  with  the  statamant  of  Cioero,  who,  in  the 
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ontion  Pro  Sacta  Sotao  Aaurimo  (c  7.  {  18).  ab- 
acrrea  that  it  waa  56  miles  fiom  Ameria  to  Ban. 

Aoocrding  to  the  Tabula  a  pmbngatisa  of  the 
Mma  road  lad  from  Amelia  to  Tnder,  aad  Iban 
by  a  drcaitooB  route  throogh  Vettooa  and  Pottu 
to  CloBinm,  when  it  rejoined  the  Via  Cateia.  Ha 
first  ttatioo  to  Ameria  ia  wnittwl  :  theoea  to 

Tuder  (rodi).  waa      .    -    -    vLicr. 

Vettana(BsHoiia).     .     .     .     xx. 

Peroeia  (Pcnyia)      ...    nv. 
The  dittanoe  from  that  titj  toClosiiun  ■  agik 
omittad.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  APPIA  (i(  'Awrfa  JMf),  the  gnauat  asd 
moat  celebrated  of  all  the  Soman  highways  in  Iixlj, 
which  led  from  Bome  direct  to  Brondnuom,  and  ttu 
became  the  prindpal  line  of  commnnirariisi  witii 
Greece,  Haoedooia  ud  tlie  East.  Hence  it  becamt.  ii 
tb*  flonrithing  timet  of  the  Soman  Em|are,  the  maa 
fnqoented  aui  important  of  the  Soman  roads,  nd  U 
called  by  Statina  "  repna  viaruni.'  (SUr.  a.  2. 11) 
Uartial  ako  callt  it "  A|q>ia  .  .  .  Anaoniae  maiisa 
fama  viae'  (ix.  102).  The  fimner  aatfaor  terms  it 
"  aiuosa  Af^jia,"  in  reference  to  its  great  aati^dtf 
(lb.  h.  3.  163.)  It  waa  indeed  the  earliest  of  iQ 
the  Boman  highways,  of  the  constmclioD  of  whici 
we  have  any  definite  account,  and  veiy  {anbaUy  tla 
first  of  all  that  waa  regularly  made  as  a  great  pebSe 
work;  the  Via  Salaria,  Tibortina,  tai, baving  dseit- 
less  long  been  in  use  as  mera  natural  roads,  fcrfn 
they  wera  converted  into  solidly  oonstracted  Tm. 
Then  must  in  like  manner  have  always  bees  some 
kind  of  road  cunmnnicatiDg  from  Boone  with  At« 
and  Aricia;  bat  it  is  evident,  from  the  yafxth 
straight  line  fblluwed  by  the  Via  Appia  fnm  • 
fmat  rtrj  little  without  the  patea  of  Bome  to  Anat, 
that  thia  mast  have  been  a  new  mtk,  laid  oat  aid 
Fzecnted  at  once.  The  original  ocnatmctioB  of  ds 
Via  Ap|»a  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  onar 
Appiut  Clsudius  Caecua,  who  comnwooed  it  m  b.c 
31S,  and  completed  it  aa  &r  as  Capua  befan  lit 
cloee  of  his  cenaorahip.  (Liv.  ix.  S9  ;  Died.  xx.  S6; 
Frontia  da  Aquaed.  5;  OielL  Ituer.  539.)  Fnn 
Capua  it  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  to  Benenatas, 
and  again  at  a  subsequent  period  to  BrundiHSK: 
bat  the  date  of  these  cnntinnatioiis  is  uDknown.  b 
is  evident  that  the  last  at  least  coald  not  have  tabs 
place  till  after  the  complete  snbjngatioa  of  the  aoeti 
of  Italy  in  B.a  266,  and  probably  not  till  aftar  tk 
establishment  of  the  Boown  colony  at  Bmndoau^ 
B.C.  244.  Hence  it  is  certainly  a  miatake  whes 
Anrelius  Victor  speaka  of  Appins  Clandiis  Caacra 
as  having  carried  the  Appian  Way  to  Brandmiaiii. 
(Vict.  Vir.  JIL  34.)  The  continuadon  and  ceoi- 
pletion  of  this  great  work  has  been  assigned  (a 
various  membera  of  the  Chuidian  £unily ;  bnt  this  ii 
entirely  without  authority. 

Strabo  distinctly  speaka  of  the  Appaa  W^  as  ex- 
tending, in  his  time,  from  Bome  to  Bnsndnsiom;  ssd 
his  description  of  its  coarse  and  conditaoo  ia  impoitsnE. 
After  stating  that  almostall  tnivellera  from  Gteece  sad 
the  East  naed  to  land  at  Bnmdosiom,  be  adds:  "Fno 
thence  then  are  two  ways  to  Bome,  the  oaie  adapted 
only  tor  mules,  through  the  oonntiy  of  the  Penoatisah 
Dannisns,  and  Samnitat,  to  Beneventum,  on  which 
are  the  cities  of  Egnatia,  Caelia,  Cannaiuiii,  aad  Ha- 
dooia;  the  other  through  Tarentum,  deviaung  a  fii:la 
to  the  left,  and  going  round  about  a  day's  joenay, 
which  Is  called  the  Appian,  and  it  better  ad^iled  ic 
carriages.  On  this  an  situated  Una  (betweaa  Brsa- 
dnsium  snd  Tarentum)  and  Vennais,  on  the  eeafiaai 
of  the  Samuites  and  Lucanians.     Both  theae  nadt, 
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starting  from  finmdiuiain,  meet  at  Benerentnin. 
Thence  to  Borne  the  ttMd  is  colled  the  Appian, 
pawing  through  Caudiam,  CaUtia,  Cspua,  and 
CasiUnam,  to  Sinnessa.  The  whole  distance  from 
Some  to  firnndosium  u  360  miles.  There  is  yet  a 
third  read,  from  Rheginm,  through  the  Bruttiam  aud 
Lncaniao.s,and  the  lauds  of  the  Samnites  to  Campania, 
where  it  joins  the  Appian;  this  passes  through  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  is  three  or  four  days' 
journey  longer  than  that  from  Brundusium."  (Strab. 
T.  p.  283.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  of 
these  branches,  which  Strabo  distinctly  distingnishes 
from  the  tme  Appian  Way,  is  the  Via  Nnmida  or 
Minncia  (the  reading  is  uncertain),  mentioned  by 
Horace  as  the  aUematiee  way  by  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  piTjceed  to  Brundusium.  (Hot.  Ep.  i. 
18.  20.)  But  Strabo  gires  us  no  information  as  to 
how  it  proceeded  finm  Herdonia,  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  through  the  monntuns  to  Benerontom.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  it  followed  nearly  the 
same  line  as  the  high  rood  afterwards  constructed  by 
Trajan,  through  Aecae  and  Equus  Tnticus.  This  is 
indeed  one  of  the  principal  natural  posses  through 
this  port  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  still  followed,  with 
little  deviation,  by  the  modem  highrood  from  Naples 
to  Brindui  'and  Taraato.  But  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Horace  and  his  companions  in  their 
journey  to  Brundusium,  of  which  he  has  left  us 
the  poetical  itinerary  (Sat.  i.  5),  appear  not  to  have 
Tollowed  this  conrse,  but  to  have  taJcen  a  somewhat 
nore  direct  route  through  Trivicum,  and  a  small 
town  not  named  .^"Kppidulum  quod  versu  dicere  noo 
St"),  to  Caunsiam.  This  ronte,  which  does  not 
igrea  with  either  of  those  xientioned  by  Strabo,  or 
irith  those  given  in  the  Itineracies,  was  probably  dis- 
used after  that  constructed  by  Trajan,  throngh 
Equus  Tuticns  and  Aecae,  had  become  the  frequented 
ine.  It  was  to  that  emperor  that  the  Apfdan  Way 
vas  indebted  for  many  improvements.  He  restored, 
f  he  was  not  the  first  to  constroct,  the  highroad 
hrough  the  Pontine  Marshes  from  Forum  Appii  to 
Tarracina  (Dion  Cass.  Izviii.  IJS;  Bmn,  Clou.  Tour, 
'61.  i.  p.  28)  ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  constructed, 
it  his  own  expense,  a  new  line  of  highroad  from  Bene- 
'entam  to  Bmndueium  (Gruter, /nwr.  p.  151. 2), 
rbich  is  undoubtedly  the  Via  Trajana  celebrated  by 
oins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  42 1 .)  It  is  probable  (as 
.lrea;dy  pointed  out)  that  he  did  no  mon  than  render 
iracticable  for  carriages  a  Una  of  route  previously 
xisting,  but  accessible  only  to  mules;  and  that 
he  Via  Trajana  coincided  nearly  with  the  road 
leacribed  by  Strabo.  But  from  the  time  that  this 
oad  was  laid  open  to  general  tnifBc,  the  proper  Via 
^ppia  through  Venusia  to  Tarentnm,  which  tra- 
ereed  a  wild  and  thinly-peopled  country,  seems 
0  have  fallen  much  iuto  disuse.  It  is,  however,  still 
liven  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  120)  thongh  not 
s  the  main  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  latter  ap- 
ellation  seems  indeed  to  have  been  somewhat  vaguely 
sed  under  the  Empire,  and  the  same  Itinerary 
estows  the  name  on  the  line,  already  indicated  by 
Itmbo  (I.  a),  that  proceeded  S.  throngh  Lucania  and 
truttium  to  Rh^ium,  on  the  Sicilian  Strait,  a  route 
rhich  never  went  near  Beneventnm  or  Bmndusium 
tall. 

The  Appian  Way  long  survived  the  fitll  of  the 
Western  Empire.  That  portion  of  it  which  passed 
lirough  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  was  always 
3e  most  liable  to  suffer  firom  neiglect,  was  re- 
tored  by  Theodoric  (Gruter,  Inter,  p.  1S2.  8);  and 
'rocopios,  who  tnvelisd  over  it  40  yean  later, 
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speaks  with  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  perfection 
of  its  construction.  "  The  Appian  Way  (says  be) 
extends  from  Home  to  Capua,  a  journey  of  five  days 
for  on  active  traveller.  Its  width  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  two  waggons  in  contrary 
directions.  The  road  itself  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  for  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  a 
kind  of  mill-stone,  and  by  nature  very  bard,  was 
brought  by  Appius  firom  some  distant  region,  since 
none  such  is  found  in  this  part  of  the  i-ountry.  He 
then,  after  having  smoothed  and  levelled  the  stones, 
and  cut  them  iuto  angular  forms,  fitted  them 
closely  together,  without  inserting  either  bronze 
or  any  other  substance.  But  they  are  so  accu- 
rately fitted  and  joined  together,  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  one  compact  mass  naturally  united, 
and  not  compoeed  of  many  parts.  And  notwith- 
standing the  long  period  of  time  that  has  eUpsed, 
during  which  they  have  been  worn  by  the  continual 
passage  of  so  many  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden, 
they  have  neither  been  at  all  displaced  from  their 
original  poaition,  nor  have  any  of  them  been  worn 
down,  or  even  lost  their  polish."  (Procop.  B.  6.  i. 
14.)  The  above  description  conveys  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  appearance  which  the  Appian  Way 
must  have  presented  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The 
extraordinary  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
blocks  that  composed  the  pavement  of  the  Roman 
roads  were  fitted  together,  when  first  laid  down,  is 
well  seen  in  the  so-called  Via  Trinmpbalis,  which  led 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  Mons  Albanns.  [Au- 
BAHim  Mons.]  But  it  is  evident  from  many  other 
examples,  that  they  became  much  worn  down  with 
time;  and  the  pavement  seen  by  Procopiua  hod 
donbtlees  been  fi^qnently  restored.  He  is  also  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  hard  basaltic  lava  (nlez) 
with  which  it  was  paved,  had  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance:  it  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and,  in  fiict,  the  Appon  Way  itself,  from  the  Capo 
(U  Bott  to  ^e  loot  of  the  Albsn  Hills,  runs  along  a 
bank  or  ridge  composed  of  this  lava.  Procopins  also 
falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
road  was  originally  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius 
such  OS  he  beheld  it.  But  during  the  long  uitervol 
it  hod  been  the  object  of  perpetual  care  and  restora- 
tion ;  and  it  is  very  donbtfhl  how  &r  any  of  the  great 
works  along  its  line,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Romans  in  later  ages,  were  due  to  its  original 
author.  Caius  Gracchus  in  particnbu'  had  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Roman 
roods;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  in  his  time  that  they  first  assnmed  the  finished 
appearance  which  they  ever  afterwards  bore.  (Pint. 
C.  GraccK.  7.)  Caesar  also,  when  k  young  man,  was 
appointed  "  Curator  Viae  Appiae,"  which  had  be- 
come a  regular  office,  and  laid  out  large  sums  of 
money  upon  its  improvement  (Pint.  Cms.  S.) 
The  care  bestowed  on  it  by  successive  emperors,  and 
especially  by  Trajan,  is  attested  by  numerous  inscrip- 
tions. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  origiiul 
Via  Appia,  as  constructed  by  the  censor  Appius,  wss 
carried  through  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  all.  No 
n^ntion  is  found  of  his  draining  those  marshes, 
without  which  snch  a  work  would  have  been  im- 
passible; and  it  is  much  mora  probable  that  the  road 
was  originally  carried  along  the  hills  by  Cora,  Norba, 
and  Setia,  by  the  same  line  which  was  again  in  use  in 
the  last  centiuy,  before  the  Pontine  Marshes  hod  been 
drained  for  the  lost  time  by  Pius  VI.  This  conjecture 
I  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Lusilios,  in 
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iinribiiif  hii  Joaraaj  fism  Btn*  to  Caput,  eem- 
pUnof  UMatnmeljbiUxehaneterofthamd  in 
appmehiag  8Mul  (LoeiL  Fragm.  iii.  6,  ad.  Qtt- 
bdi.)  Eno  in  tba  time  of  Horaca,  u  «t  fcuo 
(rmn  liii  wcll-kiioini  dacriptiao  of  tlw  JoBmj  to 
Bmndannm,  it  ww  eortwnity  for  tnTcUen  to  ooa- 
tinn*  tliair  note  baa  Fonun  Apfti  b;  watv,  em- 
tuking  at  that  point  on  tba  canal  tbnogh  tfaa 
PMtinolianlia((H«r.&ti.  5.  11,  &a.).  BattlM 
ymj  — i-»— —  of  thia  etoal  reader*  it  pnbabla  that 
than  ma  at  that  time  a  raad  by  tba  lida  of  it,  aa 
«•  know  waa  the  caae  in  Strabo'a  time,  notvithatand- 
iag  which  ha  talb  na  tliat  tlw  oaaal  ma  much  naad 
by  tnTtUan,  who  made  the  Tojaga  in  tba  nght, 
and  thaa  ipuiiad  time.    (Strab.  t.  p.  S33.) 

It  will  ba  oooMBiant  to  divida  tba  docriptioD  of 
tba  Appan  Way,  aa  it  ezialid  under  the  BooiaD  Em- 
pire, uti  ia  gins  in  the  Itinarariea,  into  eercnl 
portiooa.     The  fint  of  theae  tma  Bomr  to  Capoa 
ma  the  main  tnink  Una,  apoo  which  all  its  bnuictiea 
and  eitanawia  depended.     Thia  will  reqnira  to  be 
diaciibri  in  more  detail,  aa  the  nxiBt  oelebnted  and 
freqaented  of  all  the  Booiaa  higfawva- 
I.  Fran  Roma  to  Capoa. 
TbeetatienafiiTCointheAotanioaltiDemyan: — 
FhanBcma  to  Alicia  (£arMew)  .    •    -  xtLjcp. 
Tree  Tabeniaa      ...  xrii 
Appi  Fonun        -    -    .  x. 
Tanacina  (rarracMa)     •  XTiii. 
Fondi  (/VjmN)     -    -    .  ztI  (xiiL) 
Fcrmiaa  (ifoii  A'  Cojta)  ziiL 
llintoniae(near7Viyfa(<o)  iz. 
Biniweia  {i(omlrago»e)  -  a. 
Capaa  (5(b  ifona)   .    .  ZTL(zxvi) 
The  above  atationa  an  for  the  moat  part  well 
known,  and  admit  of  no  donbt    Thoae  in  the  neigh- 
boarfaood  of  the  Pontine  Uaishe*  haTC  indeed  giTrn 
riae  to  mneh  confiuioa,  bat  are  in  bet  to  ba  caiily 
detaimined.     Indeed,  the  line  of  the  road  being 
almoat  parieetly  etnight  from  Boom  to  Tarradna 
nodera  the  inreatigatioa  of  the  diatanww  a  matter  of 
little  diffienltj. 

The  Jemaalem  ItioaniyCp.  611)  mbdiTidaa  the 
aama  diatance  at  fidlowa: 
Borne  to  Ad  Nonom  (mutatio)        -    -  iz.  ilp. 
Arida  (ciritas)        ....  til 
Spooaaeur  Ad  Spouaa  (mabttio)  ziz. 
Appii  Fomm  (dot)  .    .    .     .  vii.  (ziL?) 
Ad  Mediae  (do.)     .    .    .    .  iz. 
Tairadna  (ciTitaa)      .    .    .  z. 
Fundi  (da)       .....  ziii. 
Fonniae  (da)     .....  zii. 
Mntninae  (da)       .    .    .    .  iz. 
Sinnaau  (da)    .....  iz. 
Pooa  Campanna  (mntatio)       .  iz. 
Ad  Octamm  (da)        .    .    .  iz. 
Capoa  (ciritaa)      ....  viii. 
Tlia  iotaimediata  atationa  wen  (aa  they  an  ez- 
yriily  called  in  the  ItiDeiaiy  itaelf )  men  Mntaticnaa, 
or  porthooaea,  when  relays  of  honee  wen  kept    The 
determination  of  their  poaition  ia  therefon  of  no  in- 
terest, ezcept  in  connection  with  the  distances  ginn, 
which  vary  materially  from  thoee  of  the  other  Itine- 
laiy,  thoagh  the  total  diatance  ban  Borne  to  Capoa 
(18$  mile*)  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  Appian  Way  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
in  the  Sarrian  walls  of  Rome,  about  half  a  mile  out- 
aide  of  which  it  aeparated  from  the  Via  Latioa,  so 
that  the  two  roada  passed  through  different  gates  in. 
the  walls  of  Anrelian.  That  by  which  the  Via  Appia 
finally  quitted  Borne  was  known  as  the  Porta  Appia; 


VIA  APPIA. 
it  haow  caned  the  iVrto&g«isi«wiii  Thiol 
milaatnne  on  the  road  stood  abont  UO^aaii 
thia  gate;  the  diatanees  alaajt  mitiiimi;  ah 
meaaored  from  the  old  Porta  Cafcas.  Tliibu&s 
and  tomba  which  bonlered  the  Vis  Appii  a  Ik 
poitioa  of  it  which  lay  between  the  t<«pus,iiclt' 
scribed  in  the  aitiele  Boiu,  p.  821.  It  is  ipfi. 
rently  m  tina  part  of  its  ooons,  jnt  nuidi  i^ 
original  dty,  that  itjras  spanned  bj  liuie  tnnnpli: 
ar^ea, erected  in  hcnour of  Dimu  (tl»  &iiBK'^ 
emperor  Claudius),  Trajan,  and  L  Vena  Okx.^ 
of  dieee  atill  remains,  jnst  within  the  A>rto&&i» 
Uamo,  which,  fnm  its  pisin  sod  amdand  «fti 
architecture,  is  probably  that  cf  DrmiB.  Onia' 
the  PorU  Appia  the  raad  descenda  to  t  ssnH  oe 
or  brook,  now  called  ilo;ualaoeia,wliicli  it  ima^ 
a  bridge  leas  than  half  a  mile  froo  the  pk:  l!ii 
trifling  stream  ia  identi&ed,  on  fiood  ffmik,'^ 
the  river  Almo,  celebrated  for  the  pecoliv  apa 
rites  with  whKh  it  was  connected  [Amo].  Aar. 
diatance  beyond  thia  the  nad  maket  t  miiai* 
bead,  and  aaoenda  a  bank  or  ridge  bdin  ii  mis 
the  aeoond  mUeatone.  From  that  poiit  it  is  (sal 
in  a  atiaight  line  direct  to  the  nmainsrf  Bnikii 
the  loot  of  the  Alban  Hilla,  rommg  the  lioli  <? 
along  a  alightly  elented  bank  or  ridge,  inai  si 
probalnlity  by  a  Toy  ancient  conait  if  kn !« 
the  Alban  Moant.  Thia  long,  itniglit  En  i<i«; 
atntching  acnaa  ^  Canpasiti.  sad  1^ 
thnnghont  I7  the  nmains  of  tonla  anl  nia  < 
other  bnildings,  ia,  even  at  the  preeent  dij.v; 
the  moot  anting  featores  in  the  in;bbi»ila>i< 
Borne,  and,  when  the  edifices  which  benlBsl  it  at 
atill  perfect,  mnat  have  ooostitntad  1  napoot 
apptxaeh  to  the  Imperial  City.  Tbe  whok  ia  it 
been  recently  cleared  and  canfoUy  ezain»i  li> 
described  in  detail  by  the  Car.  Canin  ( a  i^  ^» 
noK  iMT  inatidtto  di  Corri^aideia  ir^f 
for  18S2  and  1853;  and  more  briefly  kj  Dej**" 
£saas'  aw  la  Topograpkk  d»  latim,  4a  >^ 
1854,  pp.  92— 130.  WecanhonmeBlioiiMiTia" 
of  the  moat  intareeting  of  tbe  nnnienn  uxesfi 
that  have  been  thna  brought  to  ligbt,  a  •>.  • 
those  prerioualy  known  and  celebnted. 

On  the  right  of  the  read,  shortly  "f**"^ 
the  il&eo,  an  the  ramaiia  of  a  vast  sepoicbre.  •» 

now  aerra  to  aupport  the  tsTsra  or  Cbierai  Utii^ 
taado;  this  ia  clearly  identified  by  tbeinsii»i 
diacorered  then  in  1773,  as  the  nnianiat'''^ 
acantiua,  a  freedman  of  Domitian,  sod  d  la  "' 
Priaeilla,  of  which  Stetins  bss  left  u  in  m  '  '' 
poema  a  detailed  deeeriptioo  (Stat  SA.  r.  1>  ^ 
the  left  of  the  nad,  alrooat  exactly  3  mila  ^ 
Borne,  U  the  most  celebrated  of  aU  tbe  ii»»»f 
of  thia  kind,  the  maaaiTe  aepnlchn  of  Cto^  >^ 
talk,  the  daaghter  of  Q.  MeteUu*  CreticiB,  m^ 
of  Craasua  the  triumrir.  Comerted  iatoiSiW 
in  the  middle  agea,  thia  tower-like  wtmma*^ 
in  remarkable  prsserjation,  and,6wn  in  c«nM*^. 
poaitioii,  ia  a  conapicnoDe  olgect  finrn  >I1  P^' 
the  sumnnding  conntiy.  It  is  popul«ri.Tb>*» 
tbe  C<^  di  £0«e,  6«n  the  buersDium  abicb  >^ 

aa  an  arnament  in  the  iiieie.  (A  vefi  tp' 
markable  monument  ia  given  in  the  irtid*  »"" 
p.  822.)  Befon  reaching  tbe  O^w  **!*'" 
road  paaaes  some  eztensiTe  lemaua  of  boiliiiK|  ■■ 
the  left,  which  appear  to  have  fanned  1«<  "r^ 
imperial  vilU  canatrncted  by  the  empenr  )iiiB^^ 
attached  to  which  an  the  nmaaa  of  «  "*  fl 
the  work  of  the  same  emperor.aodwhitb.M^ 
remarkably  perfect  conditiao,  have  ihnwn  »•*  "P 
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aaral  plmn  of  then  edifices.    [Roiu,  f. 

in^  onwmrds  from  the  tomb  of  GMdlia 
I  e  road  is  bordend  thnia(;hoat  bf  nnmertiiu 
,  the  most  icmarkable  of  which  is  the  tomb 
ja  Qfuutw,  on  the  left,  ebont  3}  mile*  frcm 
'tie  renuurkable  preeemtiaD  of  the  ancient 
is  part  of  iti  coarse,  showi  the  Mconey  of 
ption  abore  cited  from  Procopioi ;  bot  it  is 
«!  that  this,  the  greatest  and  most  fieqnented 
>f  the  Roman  empire,  mu  onlj  jnst  wide 
>  admit  of  the  passage  of  two  caniages 
einc  onlj  15  feet  bioad  between  the  nuaed 
r  which  bordered  it.  A/ler  passing  a  nnm- 
cnre  tombs  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  there 
St  berjrand  the  fifth  mile  from  Bonie,  a  rs- 
enclotnue,  of  qsadiangnlar  fonn,  snmanded 
ivall  of  Alban  stone.  This  has  fireqaenilj 
poaeJ  to  be  the  Campos  Sacer  Horatiomm, 
K>  by  Uartial  (iii.  47)  as  existing  on  the 
f»y,  mnd  which  praserred  the  memcr;  of  the 
1  combat  between  the  Hontii  and  CnriatiL 
believed  to  hare  been  fought  jnst  abont  5 
m  Borne  (Lit.  L  23),  which  would  accord 
I  the  position  of  the  endoaure  in  question ; 
maintained  by  modem  antiquaries  that  this, 
aa  certainly  of  a  sacred  character,  mote  pro- 
-red  the  purposes  of  an  Ustrinnm,  or  place 
e  bodiea  of  the  dead  were  burned,  previoaaly 
t>eing  deposited  in  the  nnmerons  sepulchres 
id  both  sides  of  the  Appian  Way.  These 
n  a  continuous  cemetety  for  abore  two  milea 
The  most  massiTe  of  them  all,  which  must, 
ntire,  have  gnatly  exceeded  even  that  of 
MetelU  in  magnitude,  and  from  its  circular 
known  as  the  dual  Sotondo,  oocnis  near 
mile  from  Bome^  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Ap- 
rom  a  fragment  of  so  inscription  found  here, 
babie  that  tliis  is  the  tomb  of  Heesala  Cor- 
lie  friend  of  AogDstns  and  patron  of  Tibniiua, 
the  very  moonment,  the  massive  solidity  of 
is  more  thtn  once  rsferrsd  to  by  Martial 
alae  saxa,''TiU.  3.  5;  "maimora  Hessalae," 
).  Somewhat  nearer  Borne,  on  the  same  side 
oad,  are  extensive  mine  of  a  dijhrent  descrip- 
tich  are  asceitained  to  be  those  of  a  villa  of 
ntilii,  two  brothers  celebrated  for  their  wealth, 
tre  pot  to  death  by  Commodns  (IMoo  Cass. 
),  after  which  the  villa  in  question  probably 
I  an  imperial  reaidencei 

8  remains  of  a  smsll  temple,  just  8  nules 
tome,  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  a 
of  Hercules,  consecrated  or  nstored  by  Do- 
at  that  diatance  from  the  city  (Uartial,  iii 
ix.  65. 4,  lOS.  12);  but  though  the  site  of 
mple  in  question  is  dearly  Indicated,  it  ap- 
:bat  the  existing  remains  behmg  to  an  edifice 
ier  date.  KzacUy  9  miles  from  Borne  sre  the 
if  a  villa  of  imperial  date,  within  which  is  a 
circular  mcnument  of  brick,  supposed  with 
eason  to  be  the  tomb  of  Oallienus,  in  which 
mperor  Flavins  Severus  also  was  buried. 
KpU.  Ix.)  Clone  to  this  spot  must  have  been 
ition  Ad  Nooiui  mentioned  in  the  Jenualem 
iry  (L  c).  The  road  is  still  bordered  on  both 
>y  tombe;  bot  none  of  these  are  of  any  special 
St  At  the  0$lena  ddk  Fratoeehit  (between 
id  12  miles  from  Borne)  the  ancient  Via  is 
by  the  modem  road  to  Albano:  it  here  corn- 
is  the  sscent  of  the  Alban  Hills,  which  oon- 
\  (though  at  fii«l  very  gradually)  for  above  3 
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miles.  A  little  farther  on  ars  the  maains  of  Bo> 
villae;  the  prindpal  ruins  of  which  lie  a  short  die- 
tanoe  to  the  right  of  the  road.  [Bovillax.] 
The  Tabula  marks  that  place  as  a  station  on 
the  Vvt  Appia,  but  erroneously  pbwss  it  10  miles 
from  Bome,  while  the  real  distance  is  12  miles. 
Thence  the  road  (still  retaining  its  straight  line)  ss- 
cended  the  hill  to  *^Ihiiio,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
ALiBAHuii  of  Domitian,  which,  t»  we  lesm  from 
Martial,  was  jnst  14  miles  from  Bome.  (Martial, 
ix.  65.  4,  102.  12.)  The  remains  of  the  imperial 
villa  border  the  road  on  the  left  for  some  distance 
before  reaching  the  modem  town.  Two  miles  far- 
ther was  Arida,  which  is  correctly  placed  by  boUi  the 
Itineraries  16  miles  from  Bome.  The  station  was 
probably  bdow  the  town,  outside  of  the  walls,  as  the 
Via  Appia  here  deviates  from  the  straight  line  which 
it  has  pursued  so  long,  sud  deecends  into  the  hollow 
below  the  dty  by  a  steep  slope  known  as  the  Clivns 
Aridnus.  A  little  farther  on  it  is  carried  over  the 
loweet  port  of  the  valley  by  a  causeway  or  subatmc- 
tion  of  massive  masonry,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  the  kind  now  extant,    [Abicia.] 

The  remainder  of  the  road  will  not  require  to  be 
described  in  such  detail  From  Arida  it  was  con- 
tinued, with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  direct  line, 
avoiding  the  bills  of  ffenaono  and  those  which  bound 
the  Lake  ofNami,  on  the  left,  and  leaving  La- 
nnvinm  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  till  it  deeoended 
again  into  the  pbun  beyond  the  Alban  Hills  and  reached 
the  station  of  Tree  Tabemae.  An  intermediate  sta- 
tion, Sub  Lanovio,  indicated  only  in  the  Tabnla,  must 
have  been  situated  where  a  branch  road  stmck  off 
to  the  dty  of  Lannvium.  The  position  of  Tree 
Tabermw  has  been  mnch  disputed,  but  without  any 
good  lesson.  That  of  Fomm  Appii,  the  next  stage, 
is  clearly  established  [FoBim  Affii],  and  Uia 
43rd  mileetone  of  the  ancient  nad  still  exists  en  the 
spot;  thus  showing  that  tbs  distancee  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  are  perfectly  correct.  This  being 
established,  it  is  clear  that  Tree  Tabemae  is  to  be 
placed  at  a  spot  10  miles  nearer  Rome,  and  about  3 
miles  beyond  the  modem  CiXemo,  when  there  are 
still  ruins  of  andent  buildings,  near  a  mediasvai 
tower  called  the  Tom  SArmSbaU.  The  andent 
pavement  is  still  visible  in  many  places  between 
Arida  and  Tree  Tabemae,  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
aa  to  the  course  of  the  road.  This  was  mdeed 
carried  in  a  perfectly  (traight  line  from  the  point 
when  it  descended  into  the  plain,  through  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  to  within  a  few  milea  of  TVrrocina. 
The  position  of  the  sution  Ad  Sponsas,  mentioned  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the 
distances  there  given  are  inoorrect.  We  should 
perhaps  resd  xiL  for  viL  aa  the  distaiKe  from 
Fomm  Appii,  in  which  case  it  must  be  placed 
2  miles  nearer  Bone  than  Tree  Tabemae.  Between 
the  latter  station  and  Fomm  Appii  was  Turoir- 
TiDM,  at  which  commenced  the  canal  navigatioo 
called  Decennovium  from  its  being  19  miles  in 
length.  The  site  of  this  is  dearly  marked  by  a 
tower  still  called  Tom  tU  Tn  Pimti,  and  the 
19  miles  measured  thence  along  the  canal  would 
terminate  at  a  point  3  milea  fnm  T'ermcMO,  where 
travellen  quitted  the  canal  for  that  dty.  An  in- 
scription records  the  paving  of  this  part  of  the 
road  by  Tiajan.    The  aolitaiy  pocthouae  of  Jfeia 


*  It  was  probably  this  long  ascent  that  was 
known  as  the  Cuvdb  Vibbu,  mentioned  by  Fentius 
(vL  55). 
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i«  nideatl;  the  (tation  Ad  UadiM  «f  the  Jisniakm 
lUnenry.  A  ihot  dictaoce  from  Terraeha  the 
Vm  Apfu  at  lengtii  deriited  fitm  the  dinetian  it 
had  (0  long  panned,  and  taming  to  the  left  as- 
ended  the  iteep  hill  od  which  the  anocnt  dtj  stood 
[Tabracdia].  while  the  modem  road  is  curied 
mmd  the  loot  of  this  hill,  close  to  the  sea.  The 
diitaace  of  Tanaeina  fram  Rome  is  oometij  given 
at  61  miles  in  the  Aatonine  Itinenrj. 

Fran  Termcma  the  line  of  the  ancient  raad  maj 
still  be  traced  distinetlj  all  the  way  ta  fondii,  and 
is  Hanked  hj  niiss  of  TiUas,  dilapidated  tonhs,  Ac, 
throogfa  a  great  part  of  its  oonne.  It  6nt  as- 
cended the  hill  abon  the  city  aa  br  as  the  oonnnt 
of  San  Frame— CO,  and  afterwards  descended  into 
the  nilay  beneath,  joining  the  modem  highraad 
from  Borne  to  Mapka  about  3  miles  bom  Terraema, 
jut  befiire  croesing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  namnr  paaa  at  the  fiiot  of  the  moontains,  which 
the  road  here  fbllowa,  between  the  rocks  and  the 
marshy  bke  of  Fomji,  is  the  oelebiated  defile  of 
Ladtulak,  or  Ad  Lsntulas,  whidi  more  than  oner 
Wars  a  oonspicnoas  part  in  Boman  hirtory.  [Lac- 
TVLAS.]  The  distance  from  Tamcina  to  Fnndi 
is  ateirtatsd  in  the  Antooine  Itinerary:  the  tms 
distanoe  does  not  exceed  13  milea,  as  oornctly  given 
in  the  Jerosslem  Itinerary.  Fitim  Fnndi  to  For- 
mise  (ilcia  di  Gaita),  a  ^stance  of  13  mika,  the 
road  passed  thraogh  a  nigged  and  moontainoos 
coontry,  creasing  a  complete  monntain  pass:  the 
mbstruetioDs  of  the  ancient  way  are  in  many  places 
iitill  Tiaible,  ss  well  sa  portions  of  tbs  psTemnt, 
and  nnmeroos  mins  of  buildings,  for  the  most 
part  of  little  interest.  The  bridges  alao  are  in  re- 
nnl  inatanees  the  andeot  ones,  or  at  least  lest  npon 
andent  snbstmetioos.  The  rains  of  Fonnise  end  of 
the  nameroos  rillss  with  which  it  was  adorned  line 
the  shores  at  Mola  di  GaHa,  and  boond  the  rood 
fir  a  space  of  more  than  !  mike:  other  rains,  prin- 
cipally aepolehml,  are  scattered  along  its  line  sl- 
moat  all  the  way  thence  to  Uihturmab.  The 
ruins  of  this  latter  city  stand  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Litis  (ffonjitaao),  a  short  distance  from  its 
month,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Tillage 
of  TVa^AeMo.  The  line  of  the  ancient  road  frtam 
ifoia  thither  is  clearly  traced  and  susceptible  of  no 
doubt:  the  distance  is  correctly  given  as  9  milea. 
Here  the  Via  Appia  croaeed  the  Liris,  and  was  con- 
tinued nearly  in  a  itnight  line  thraogh  a  level  and 
marshy  district  along  the  sea-ocast  to  Sianeesa,  the 
rains  of  which  sie  found  nesr  the  village  of  Afois- 
ivgom».  The  distance  of  9  miles  between  the  two 
(given  in  both  Itineraries)  is  somewhat  leas  than  tbe 
trath.  It  was  at  Sinueasa  that  the  Appian  Way 
finally  qaitted  the  eosst  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
(Strsb.  T.  f.  233),  and  struck  inland  towards  Ca- 
poa,  passing  by  the  stations  of  Pons  Campanna  and 
Ad  Octavum  But  this  part  of  its  eonrae  has  not 
bean  veiy  distiuctly  traceil,  and  there  is  some  diffi- 
enlty  as  to  the  distances  given.  The  three  snb- 
divisioiis  of  the  Jerasalem  Itioenry  would  give  26 
miles  for  the  total  distance  from  Sinuessa  to  Capua; 
and  tbe  coinddence  of  this  stun  with  the  statement 
of  the  Antooine  Itinerary,  as  given  by  Wesseling,  is 
a  strong  argnment  in  &voar  of  the  reading  zzvi. 
If.  P.  instead  of  xvL  adopted  by  Pinder.  The  latter 
nnmber  is  certainly  too  small,  for  the  dirtct  distance 
between  the  two  points  is  not  less  than  21  miles, 
and  the  road  must  have  deviated  from  the  straight 
line  on  account  of  the  oocnncnce  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Savcv  at  well  as  of  tbe  rira'  Voltninos.    It  is 


TIA  AFHA. 

jnUble,  tfaereiDiw,  that  it  aiit 
bend,  and  that  tlw  rpstsaii  aas  ftsi  ym 
hot  die  qnectioai  eanaot  be  aetU  tsil  as  k  . 
the  read  baa  been  mare  aeeanklytarai  sea 
bitberto  been  ikne.  Tbe  dtataam  pa  z  s 
Tabnla  are  too  inaecBiate  ts  be  <f  an  *;  r 
appeals  prabahls  fima  that  dgcamaat  :i<  a  !"& 
CunpanoB  was  a  biidge  onr  the  £3a  rsr  ie 
and  not,  aa  might  have  hesB9as(ectad,9E3'- 
torana,  which  the  Apfaan  W17  did  b<  =>  ° 
it  aiTtved  at  CnaEmim,  3  laBea  frai  Csa  . 
waa  hen  that  it  nnilad  with  tie  Ta  Lc 
(Stnb.  r.  pi  237;  rait  itaf.) 

Tbe  total  diatmce  fram  Borne  to  Ckb  :• 
adopt  26  miles  aa  that  £pDn  liiaiw)  mxyr 
131  milaa.  This  portion  of  the  VkA^ is:?. 
Mintaraae  baa  been  traced  wiik  ni  3« 
Westphal  (JiewKiie  Knmpagar,  pp.  B-T  ■ 
wen  as  by  Chmpy  ( JVaaaaa  dHtrma.  vi.  I  : 
365 — 461)  and  Sir  B.  Hobc  (Cfaan,  Zc 
vol.  i.  pp.  81 — I4S);  bnt  aB  thaac  atesiie  • 
Sclent  in  ngard  to  the  p««tii«  bateen  lte=. 
and  Capna. 

Several  iiiiiaa  bmcnes  or  crass  bas  pK!it "? 
the  Via  Appia  daring  thia  fast  portB  as  t^ 

Of  these  it  may  suffice  to  tim :  I  la 

Akdkatdta,  wUdi  qnjitad  the  Tie  A;pa<  1  a 
distance  beyond  the  Abne^  jnst  dta  juat 
(hteria  deB*  .:4ogiiialaeeB».-  it  piooeiM  ia  m 
stnaijdit  line  to  Ardea,  23  mScs  fiim  Baa  \ 
DBA/)     S.  Tbe  Via  AjrnAXOA,  vbd:  xs* 
off  fern  the  Appian    Way  jatf  Mr  ^ 
Bovillae.  and  proceeded  diicct  ts  Amm.  S 
from  Boms.     It  prabaUy  foBemd  aoiij  d(  <a 
line  as  the  moden  mad,  bat  its  yuji  am  * 
not  been  traced.     S.  The  Via  Soiu  ^a  : 
Appian  Way,  shortly  after  jiaaisj,  Tivpss.  - 
proceeded  in  a  direct  line  is  Scik  [^s^]  ■  ^ 
derable  portions  of  tbe  aotsmt  pamei  f-  * 
main.     4.  A  biandi  road,  the  Bams  4.  vbii  -  ^ 
known,  diverged  frcin  tbe  Via  Appa  ■:  IE: -■ 
snd  proceeded  to  Teanum  (18  lEihs  diac: 
the  Via  Ijdiiw,  whence  it  was  oatsai:  "= 
AUifae  and  TekmatoBeBercBtam.  [Tu  U?. 
5.     TheViA  D(miiAKA,caaatrsaid  trsf^ 

perar  of  that  name,  of  which  StatiiBl»iC''> 
pompous  deacriptioD.     (Sat.  iv.  3.)    h  vn  1  -. 
tinnation  of  the  coast-niad   fri^  Ssasa-  '-^ 
carried  across  tbe  Vultmnus  daae  H 12  a^C 
bridge  which  must  raaUy  have  base  a  «n  :^ 
difficnlty  ;    thence  it   fiJioared  doaeic  Sai  > 
coast  as  far  as  Cnmae,  whaee  it  atiet  tP- 
to  Pateoli.     Tbe  road  cenmnairaliag  kina  '• 
dty  and  NeapoGs  was  prerioaslyiB  eaaena 
distanoee  on  this  road,  as  gin  ■  ^  ^^^^ 
Itinerary  (p.  122),  are:— 
From  Sinueasa  ta  Liiennm    hit.  x.  r.  (^  = 
be  a  mistaWi  fgrziv.) 
thrace  to  Camae      -    vi. 
Pntedi     -    3. 
Nea^ioGa   -    z. 
There  vras  alao  a  direct  road  fnn  C>{s  s  $«> 
lis  (TVib.  Pat.),  paasng  throogh  AteOL  s^  ■* 
midwsy  between  tbe  two  cities. 

2.  From  Capua  to  Benenaitam. 

This  portion  of  the  raad  mav  be  verv  hr-f'  -- 
posed  of.     From  Capna  it  was  coaBsaai  ■■  t^' 
the  plain  as  &r  as  Cabdia,  theaatfa^'^'!-' 
at  lie  Gakam,  near  JfodrUgai:  itthia  oe^  -' 
Apennines,  and,    passing    thnagb  tte  ^^ 
Ariam,  eommonly  anp^sed  to  k  tta  cac3:<& 
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'tfa«    Candine  Forks,   mclied  Caodiani, 
it,  have  been  Bittuted  sbont  4  miles  bejond 
X  the  roiui  to  Benerentam.    The  dutanoea 
g  this  line  an  i— 
spas  to  CaUtia     -    -    -    vi.  k.  F. 
Ad  Now-    -    -    Ti. 
Ckodinin  -    •    -    iz. 
Benerentam    -    -    xi. 
:.  p.  Ill ;  Itm.  But.  p.  610;  Tab.Paif) 
Benerentam,  u  above  ahown,  that  the  two 
iches  uf  the  Appian  Way  geporated  :  the 
Mling  by  Vennaia  and  Tarentum  to  Bnm- 
.fae  other  by  Eqaoa  Tnticna  and  Canuaiom  to 
md  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
sd  to  give  these  two  branches  separately. 
tin    Beneventam  to  Bruodnainm,  thioogfa 
uid  Tarentam. 

!«  of  this  road  is  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
20)  as  well  as  in  the  Tabola;  bat  in  this  last 
a  in  ao  broken  and  oonfosed  a  form  that  it 
unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  other 
Bat  ^t  this  line  was  the  original  Via 
prored  not  only  by  the  distinct  testimony 
>,  and  by  incidental  notices  which  show  that 
ne  freqaented  and  costomary  route  in  the 
3icero  (Cic.  ad  Att.  r.  5,  7),  but  still  more 
y  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  iu 
le  road  from  Beneventam  to  Aecalaniun  is 
f  called  the  Via  Appia.     The  greater  part 

line  from  Beneventam  to  Venusia,  and 
to  Tarentam,  was  carried  throogh  a  wild 
antunoaa  ooantry;  and  it  is  Ughly  pro- 
at  it  was  in  great  measare  abandmed  after 
e  convement  line  of  the  Via  Trajona  was 

It  appears  that  Hadrian  restored  the  por- 
im  Beneventam  to  Aeenlanom,  bat  it  is 
1  whether  he  did  so  fiirther  on.  Neverthe- 
general  coarse  of  the  road  can  be  traced, 
many  of  the  atations  cannot  be  fixed  with 
y.  The  latter  are  thus  given  in  the 
le  Itinetaiy  ; — 
1  Beneventam  to 

Aecnlannm   -     -    -    -    -    XT.  M.  P. 

Sab  Bomulea      ....    zxi. 

Pons  Aofidi  .....    zsii 

Venasia  ( Fetuta)    ...     xviiL 

Silviom  ^Garagnone)   .    .    zz. 

Blera  {Qravma)     ...    ziiL 

Sab  Lnpatia     ....    zhr. 

Canales  ......    xiii. 

Tarentam  (TarcBUo)  .  .  xx. 
lanm,  or  Edanom  as  Uie  name  is  written  in 
ineraries,  is  fixed  beyond  a  doubt  at  Le  GroUe, 
yirabella,  jnst  15  miles  from  Beneventam, 
a  town  grew  up  on  its  rains  in  the  middle 
cith  the  name  of  Quintodecimom.  [Ajicnui- 
I  The  site  of  Bomalea  is  mach  leas  certain, 
ly  perhaps  be  placed  at  Biiaecia,  and  the  sta- 
ob  RoDinlea  in  the  valley  below  it.  The  Pons 
i  is  the  Ponte  Sla  Venere,  on  the  road  from 
logna  to  Venom,  which  is  anqnestionably  as 
It  bridge,  snd  the  distance  from  Venasia  agrees 
that  in  the  Itinerary,  which  is  confirmed  also  in 
nstance  bj  ihe  Tabnla.  The  latter  authority 
as  an  intermediate  station  between  Snb  Roma- 
id  the  Pons  Aofidi,  Aqoilonia,  which  is  pro- 
Laadogna;  but  the  distances  given  are  cer- 
r  incorrect  In  this  wild  and  mountainooa 
Tj  it  is  obvioosly  impossible  at  present  to  d»- 
ine  these  with  any  accuracy.  From  Venasia  again 
Ha  Appia  sppean  to  have  faased,  in  as  direct 
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a  line  as  tiie  nature  of  the  country  will  allow,  to 
Tarentam ;  the  first  station,  Silvium,  may  probably 
be  placed  at  Garagnone,  and  the  second,  Flera,  or 
Blera,  at  or  near  Gravina ;  but  both  determinations 
are  very  oncertain.  Those  of  Sab  Lnpatia  and 
Cankles  are  still  more  vague,  and,  until  the  coarse 
of  the  andent  road  shall  have  been  traced  upon  the 
spot  by  some  traveller,  itia  idle  to  mnltiply  conjectures. 

From  Tarentam  to  Bmudosium  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  gives  44  H.  P.,  which  is  nearly  correct;  but 
the  intermediate  stations  mentioned  in  the  Tabula, 
Mesochoron,  Urbius,  and  Scamnam,  cannot  be  iden- 
tified. Urbias  may  perhaps  be  a  corraption  of  Urium 
or  Hyrinm,  the  modem  Oria,  which  is  nearly  mid. 
way  between  the  two  cities. 

Besides  the  nuun  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  above 
described,  the  Itineraries  mention  several  branches, 
one  of  which  appears  to  have  struck  off  from  Ve> 
nnsia  to  Potentia,  and  thence  to  have  joined  the 
highroad  to  Bhegium,  while  another  descended 
from  Venasia  to  Heraclea  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentam, 
aod  thence  followed  the  £.  coast  of  the  Bruttian 
peninsnla.  These  lines  are  briefly  noticed  in  the 
articles  Lucakia  and  Bkutiii,  bat  they  are  very 
confiued  and  uncertain. 

4.  From  Beneventam  by  Canusimn  and  Bariom 
to  Brnndaainm. 

It  waa  this  line  of  road,  first  oanstmcted  by  Tngan, 
and  which  was  originally  distinguished  as  the  Via 
Tbajaha,  that  became  after  the  time  of  that  em. 
peror  the  frequented  and  ordinaiy  route  to  Bmndu- 
sium,  and  thus  came  to  be  commonly  considered  as 
the  Via  Appia,  of  which  it  had  in  fact  taken  the 
place.  Its  line  is  in  ccosequence  given  in  all  the 
Itiuerariea,  and  can  be  traced  with  little  difficulty. 
It  passed  at  fint  through  a  ragged  and  mountainooa 
country,  as  far  as  Aecae  io  Apulia,  irom  which  place 
it  was  carried  through  the  phuna  of  Apulia  to  Ba- 
rinm,  snd  afterwards  aloog  the  aea-coast  to  Brnn. 
dnsinm:  a  line  offering  no  natural  difficulties,  and 
which  had  the  advantage  of  passing  thixmgh  a 
number  of  ocnsiderabls  towns.  Even  before  the 
coustruction  of  the  Via  Trajana  it  was  not  uncom. 
men  (as  we  learn  from  the  jonmey  of  Horace)  for 
travellers  to  deviate  from  the  Appian  Way,  and  gain 
the  plaina  of  Apulia  as  sperdily  as  posaible. 

The  fint  port  of  this  road  from  Beneventnm  to 
Aecae  may  be  traced  by  the  assistance  of  ancient 
milestones,  bridges.  Ice.  (Hommaen,  Topogr.  degU 
Irpini,  in  the  BvUaL  delf  /mL  Arch,  for  1848, 
pp.  6,  7.)  It  proceeded  by  the  villages  of  Padua, 
BuoHoBKrgo,  and  Cosottore,  to  a  phue  called  S. 
ElatUrio,  alwut  2  miles  S.  of  Cailtlfraneo,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  Eqnns  Tutious,  a  mach 
disputed  point  with  Italian  topographers.  [Equus 
TijTicca]  This  is  correctly  phiced  by  the  Anto- 
nine Itinerary  21  miles  from  Beneventnm  ;  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  which  makes  it  22  miles,  divides 
the  distance  at  a  station  called  Fonun  Novnm,  which 
must  have  been  situated  at  or  very  near  Buona&ergo. 
From  Eqaoa  Toticus,  the  read  followed  a  ME. 
direction  to  Aecae  (the  site  of  which  is  clearly 
known  as  that  of  the  modem  Tnja),  and  thence 
tamed  in  a  direction  nearly  due  £.  to  Herdonia 
(Onfona).  The  object  of  this  great  bend  was  pro- 
bably to  open  a  commnnication  with  Lnceria  and  the 
other  towns  of  Northern  Apulia,  as  well  as  perhap* 
to  avoid  the  defile  of  the  Cenaro,  above  jBovmo, 
through  which  the  modem  road  passes.  At  Aecae 
the  Via  Tnyana  descended  into  the  great  plain  of 
Apulia,  across  which  it  was  carried  in  a  nearly 
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Mni({ht  Bm  to  Bariam  (Art).    The  mnindar  el 
it!  eoone  |)nMnu  no  difficnltaei,  and  tb*  statioii 
■ra,  fiir  th*  nast  part,  well-known  towna.   Tha  whole 
line  is  thai  given  in  tlia  Antwiinti  ItioKUj  (pp.  IIS, 
116):— 
From  Benemtiun  to 

Eqaua  Tnticna  (&  Elmtario)     .    zzLitp. 
Aacae  (TVojo)     ......    xriii.* 

Hardooia  (^Onkma) .    -     .     -    .    irm. 
Caniiaiani(C!iaK>aa)-    ....    zxtL 

Babi  (Amo)  .......    xxiii 

Bntiutani  (£i(M(o)     .    •    •    .    zL 
Bariam  (Bm)    ......    zL 

Tiui«a(f)    .......    xxL 

Egnatia(7'orre<ii  Oaotaa).    .    .    zii 
SpalBncaa(?)    -      .....    zz. 

Bmndaaain (JiwiWit) ....    z*UL 

The  two  atatiooa  of  Tama  between  Bariam  and 
Kgnarii,  and  Speloneaa  between  Egnatia  and  Bron- 
doaiom,  cannot  be  identified;  it  ia  erident  £ram  the 
namea  tbemaelTee  that  thaj  wen  not  towna,  bnt 
maratjr  email  plaoea  on  the  ooeat  ao  called.  The 
Janualara  Iiinetaij  haa  two  ttationa,  Tama  Anre- 
Kaaae,  and  Toms  Joliaa^  between  Kgnaria  and 
Bariam,  bat,  from  the  diatancaa  giTen,  neither  of 
theee  eaa  be  identifled  with  the  Tome  of  the  Anto- 
nioe  Itineraiy.  The  other  intermediato  ****^— - 
DenliaBed  bjr  the  aame  aothoci^  are  nnimporUnt  Mn- 
talionea,  which  can  be  identi&ed  col;  b^  a  eareiiil 
tamj  on  theapot. 

The  Tabala  pTea  (thoogh  in  a  nrj  ooafnaad 
nannv)  an  intermediato  line  of  roate,  which  appeen 
to  haTB  been  the  aame  aa  that  indicated  hj  Strabo 
(r.  p.  383),  which  qoittad  the  ooait  at  Egoatia, 
and  proceeded  throogfa  Caalia  to  BnmdnaiimL    The 


•      Zll.   If.P. 

.    zir. 


GunaiuD  to  Bndiaa 

Babi      - 

Batontom        .    .    iz. 

Caeiia  CCtgUe)      -    iz. 

Ehetiimi(AMtiam?)   — 

Norro(f)   .     .     .     ix. 

AdVeDeris(7)    .    nIL 

Egnatia  ...  niL 
It  ia  oertain  that  the  Via  Trajana  waa  conlinned, 
proboblf  by  Trajan  hiraaalf,  from  Bmnduiam  to 
Hjdmntam  (Otroato),  and  waa  thence  carried 
all  noDd  the  Calabnaa  peninaoh  to  Taientnm. 
The  road  from  Brendnaiam  to  Hydmntom  passed 
throogh  Lapiaa  (Laees),  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sola,  which  ia  ooriectlj  placed  85  milee  from  nch  of 
the  above  dtiea.  (Itm.  Ami.  p.  1 18.)  The  statioDs 
en  tha  other  line,  which  ia  given  only  in  the  Tabala, 
are  as  follow: — 

K.P. 

H7dnmtamtoCaBtmmlIinarTae(Ca>(ro)  riiL 
Veretom    (Sla    Uaria  di 

Vtnto) zu. 

Uzentom  ^Ugmtai)      -    •  z. 
Baletiom  (Aietiam)    .     -  z. 
Meretom  (Aordi)        .    -  z. 
Mandnria  (IfondMa)      •  zziz, 
Tarentom  (Tanmto)        .  xz. 
The  above  diatanow  aj^mur  to  be  correot. 
Lastly,  a  bnach  (track  off  {ran  the  Via  Trajana 
at  Barinm  which  proceeded  direct  to  Tarentom.     It 
is  probable  that  thu  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  meet 
oooreBJent  mode  of  reaching  the  Utter  city  whan 


*  nUs  distance  most  be  above  the  trath:  the 
direct  diatonoe  is  net  more  than  8  milM. 


vuAPm. 

the  or^cinal  Via  Apfis  bal  Ua  ih  ob  *„ 

p.  119.) 

Beaidea  the  abovc^  which  aefhcanaatL 
in  aoma  degree  braadw  ef  ila  Va  Tna.  ir 
waa  annrhw  line,  {ntoUr  emaxai  i  i  ^ 
period,  wfaidi  struck  anas  ha  £^ '.i^ 
Vemisia,  ao  as  to  fora  s  o^  nawrrrrvi  >- 
twtm  the  Via  Tirana  aid  tk  ild  Va  ^  'j, 
ia  sat  down  in  ths  Asbniae  lliBBii;  (^  iti>  L 
ef  a  IcH^  fine  pniceadiDg  fras  tfacS.  e'  I&7 '. 
&;  hot  the  intamediate  stiteai  tem  La 
Tnticaa  and  Voaeia  caaaitte  daoBei. 
5.  FrcoiCapnaby  NotenlsKlivsi: 
Thia  line  of  rand  is  iidicsid  ^  k:ix  :  ^ 
poaaag*  above  dlad  (v.  p  agS)  ■•  bm^  z  i 
time,  bat  be  cectsiBlyiSd  aat  iaadtiDrj 
name  of  the  Via  Affsa.    It  MBa,bmn:-.x- 
iiiil—iiliMiilljr  coma  to  be  repnled  u  ko^u  :: 
Antamne  Itinenry  pstsitmlwiitUEi,-^ 
UibaAppiavia  leeto  itisaiadCeliaaB'  ^ 
.dalL  PL  106.)*,  and  iaanaek  ii  i(iB>K> 
aticn  cf  tbe  original  Affiaa  Wi;,  (  K  c 
speokh^aa  mnefa  cetitled  tsbeerikiiBtta 
Via  Trajua.     Snabo  does  not  tdevlpjriK 
passable  in  hiaday  ibrcaniapsvBLa'*^ 
no  aecoont  in  any  ancient  aaiW  ef  ib  caiosi. 
Bntwaleam  the  (leriod  at  which  it  n  is  » 
£ram  a  raenaikahle  ioseriflioa  Aeenei  >:  i< '^ 
m  the  TiUlcy  of  Zleaaa,  wUA  ecBsaoBi 
oonatnctiaa  of  tha  nad  baa  KkpB»iA. 
and  adds  the  diatancea  of  tkt  priv^  m-^ 
ito  oooisa  :   nnfoctonately  the  6ni  liet.  ceckz 
tbeDamacf  the  magietiate  b;  vta  is  k  n 
ia  wanting;  and  theaamcef  ILiLqiiiB^^-- 
serted  by  Grater  and  othen,  ie  t  sm  i^a 
There  i>  little  doobc  that  the  tnc  ralasa  9  ■! 
name  cf  P.  Popifim  Laena^  whe  ™  pai  ai^ 
IS4,  and  who, after deariog  the iBsaSaiite'i» 
and  Brattinm  of  tbefe(^ilsmibi>^» 
refngein  them,appean  tobs<efiniea<"a'^ 
highroad  throogh   that  lafpd  sd  usu^ 
country.    (Uaunsoi,  /aeo-.  S.  A'.  BTS.  i->- 
M(m.  Efigr.  pp.  U,  12.)    Ttai  a,  tbe*-  • 
fbaadaticn  whataver  fcr  the  mat  if  Vui,^:^ 
which  haa  been  giveei  by  aena  mtdKi  •:»" 
manelli,  Cramer,  &e.)  to  this  Eai  if  n*-  -* 
probably   at  first  called  Vu  Yortm.  ai 
anthor,  who,as  WBsnsa>lisaiailertaH,<n^ 
the  same  time  a  town  which  hsv  lb ■■''■'' 
Popilii,  and  oocapied  the  ale  if  £«  MF^^ 
Popiui];  batnommioncf  tiiiaaoia^ 
aayandent  anthcr,aad  it  seivtoksif  lMB<^ 
to  Straba     Tha  diitanees  pi9  in  tit  ocS" 
above  mcotiaDed  (which  an  of  iJn  paM<^ 
from  their  nadooblad  sotbwtiriiy),*'*'" 


From  Ceqwa  to  Nooeria 

[FomnPtfifil 
HnmHUM 


.  hb 
.  i. 

.  hn 
.  Ill 
Valeria      -  -  -  ^ 
AdStatasB     •  ■  i- 
Bht^um     -   •  ■  "^  „• 
Thepoiirtde«ignatodsi-AdFnt«««i*r  , 
is  evidenUy  tbesemess  tbeCehoiaa*'' 
raries,  which  narked  the  q«t  in  "^  ' 


•  The  words  "  Apfia  »ia"  »J,  "^  . 
only  to  the  first  part  of  this  iwl^  •*?  *^ 
followed  the  true  AppianWv>b''^ 
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VIA  APPIA. 

UTul  to  eroa  the  Sicilian  straits.  The  total  dis- 
:aiice  from  Capua  to  Rfaeginm,  aeoording  to  the 
ibore  description,  is  321  miles.  The  Antonino 
(tinerary  makes  it  337  miles.  It  is  difficnlt  to  judge 
bow  far  this  discrepancy  is  owing  to  errors  in  the 
distances  as  given  in  our  MSS.,  or  to  alterations  in 
the  line  of  ixnd ;  for  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
road  given  in  the  Itinerary  followed  generally  the 
same  line  as  that  originally  constmcted  by  Popi- 
litts,  it  is  probable  that  many  alterations  had  taken 
place  in  paiticolar  parts;  and  in  the  wild  and  moan- 
tainoos  tracts  through  which  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  carried,  such  alterations  must  frequently  have 
been  renderad  necessary.  The  determination  of  the 
particular  distances  is,  for  the  some  reason,  almost 
impassible,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  precise 
course  of  the  ancient  road,  which  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  stations  and  distances,  a*  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  are  as  fallow: — 

K.P. 

FnxnCapaatoNob        ....    zzL  Oox-Y 

Noceria  (ATocera)    -    xvL*  (ziv.) 

Ad  Tanamm       •    .    zzr. 

Ad  Calorem  ...    zzir. 

In  Maroelliana    -    -    zxr. 

Gaeeariana     ...    zzi, 

Nemlum(£aA>ton(ii)  xziiL 

Sub     Uurano    (near 
Murano)  ...    zir. 

Caprasiae  (_Tar$ia)  -    zd. 

CoDsentia  (Cosensa)    xxviii. 

Ad  Sabatum  flnvium    zviii. 

Ad  Tunes      ...    xviii. 

Vibona  {Mimle  Leone)   xzi. 

Niootara  (NicoUra)  -    xviii. 

Ad  Halliaa     ...    xzir. 

Ad  Columnam  -  -  xiv. 
The  stations  between  Kuceria  and  Nernlam  can. 
lot  be  determined.  Indeed  the  only  points  that  can 
M  looked  upon  as  certain,  in  the  whole  line  from 
Nuceria  to  Rheginm,  are  Sub  Murano,  at  the  foot  of 
:)ie  hill  ou  which  stands  the  town  of  ittmmo,  Con- 
lentia  (CoMiisa),ViboVaIentia  (if ante  Leone),  and 
Sicotera,  which  retains  its  audent  name.  Nemlum 
inJ  Caprasiae  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty 
>y  reference  to  theee  Icnown  stations,  and  tlie  dis- 
tances in  this  part  of  the  route  appear  to  be  correct. 
The  others  must  remain  uncertain,  until  the  course 
>f  the  road  has  been  accurately  traced. 

At  Nerulum  the  above  line  of  road  was  joined  by 
>ne  which  struck  across  from  Venusia  through  Po- 
tentia  (Potenta)  to  that  place.  It  was  a  oontino. 
ttion  of  the  cross-road  already  noticed  from  Eqnns 
I'uticns  to  Venusia;  this  line,  which  is  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  104),  was  called,  as  we  learn 
*rom  the  inscriptions  on  milestones  still  extant,  the 
Via  Hbbccua,  and  was  therefore  in  all  probability 
^he  work  of  the  Emperor  MoxJmianus.  (Mommsen, 
r.&X.p.  348.)  The  stations  mentioned  in  the  Iti- 
lersry  (i  c.)  are: — 
From  Venusia  to  Opiimm  •  •  -  zv.  jl  f. 
Ad  fluv.  Bradannm    xxix. 


TU  AURELU. 


1399 


*  Both  these  distances  are  overstated,  and  should 
wobably  be  corrected  as  suggested  by  the  nnmben 
n  parentheses.  The  same  riirfunnmt  are  given  in 
he  Tab.  Pent,  thus:— 

Capua  to  Suessnla         •    .    •    iz.  v.  p. 

Nola        .......ix. 

Ad  Teglanom  ......    t. 

Noceria        ......    ix. 


FnxnVennaia  to  Potoitia  (Potemn)  zxiv. 
Acidii  (?).-.  zxiT. 
Grumentum  (Sopo- 

nora)  -  -  -  xxviii. 
Semunda  (?)  -  -  xxvii. 
Nerulum      -     -    -     xvi. 

None  of  the  above  stations  can  be  identified,  except 
Potentia  and  Gramentum.  and  the  distances  are  in 
some  cases  certainly  erroneous.  The  same  line  of 
route  is  given  in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a  very  confused 
and  corrupt  manner.  The  stations  there  set  down  are 
wholly  different  from  those  in  the  Itinerary,  but 
equally  uncertain.  Anzia  (Ami),  between  Potentia 
and  Gramentum  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  identified. 

The  principal  work  on  the  Via  Appia  is  that  of 
Pratilli  {DeUa  Via  Appia,  fol.  Napoli,  1745);  but, 
unfortunately,  little  dependence  can  be  pUced  upon 
it.  Parts  of  the  nmte  have  bean  carefully  and  acou- 
ntely  examined  by  Westphal,  Chaupy,  and  other 
writers  already  cited,  but  many  portions  still  remain 
to  be  explored)  and  accurate  measurements  are 
generally  wanting.  Nor  does  there  exist  any  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  this  respect  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  AQUILIA.    [Via  Afpu,  No.  &] 

VIA  ARDEATINA.    [Ardba.] 

VIA  ADRELIA,  one  of  the  principal  highways 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Borne  to  Pisas  in  Etruria, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  of  Liguria  to  the 
Maritime  Alps.  It  was  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent  a  maritime  road,  proceeding,  in  the  fint  in. 
stance,  from  Borne  to  Alsiam  cd  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  whence  it  followed  the  ooast-lioe  of  Etruria, 
with  only  a  few  trifling  deviatinis,  the  whole  way  to 
Pisoe.  The  period  of  its  construction  is  quite  un- 
certain. Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  was 
the  work  of  some  magistrate  of  the  name  of  Aurelins; 
but  which  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  bore  this 
name  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Bepublic  wns  the  an. 
thor  of  it,  we  sis  entuely  uninformed.  We  know  with 
certuDty  that  it  was  in  use  as  a  well-known  and  fire- 
quented  highway  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions 
it  as  one  of  the  three  roads  by  which  he  might 
proceed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  ("  ab  infero  mari  Aurelia," 
Phil.  xiL  9).  It  may  also  be  probably  inferred  that 
it  was  in  existence  ss  £sr  as  Pisae,  when  the  road  was 
carried  from  that  city  to  Vada  Sabsta  and  Oertona, 
the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Stiabo  to 
Aeniilius  Scanrus,  in  b.c.  109  (Strab.  v.  pi  SI  7). 
[Via  Aemilia  Scadri.]  This  continuation  of  the 
Aurelian  Way  seems  to  have  been  commonly  included 
under  the  same  general  name  as  the  original  road ; 
though,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  properly  called 
the  Aemilian  Way,  like  its  more  celebrated  namesake 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  apparently  not  till  the 
reign  of  Augustus  that  the  line  of  road  was  carried 
along  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  from  Vada  Sa- 
bala  to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  into  Gaul.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  ancient  road,  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  visible,  was  the  work  of  that  emperor; 
and  we  know  also  that  the  Ligurioo  tribes  who  in- 
habited the  Maritime  Alps  were  not  completely  re- 
duced to  subjection  till  that  period.  [LioDSiA.] 
The  Itineraries,  however,  give  the  name  of  Via  Au- 
relia to  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Bome  to  Arelate 
in  Gaul ;  and  though  little  value  can  be  attached  to 
their  authori^  on  this  point,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  was  frequently  used  in  this  more  ex- 
tended sense ;  just  ss  that  of  the  Via  Appia  was 
applied  to  the  whole  line  from  Bome  to  Brundusium, 
though  originally  carried  only  as  far  as  Capua. 
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VU  ADIELUL 


TUCISEQ. 


rm. 
r. 

z. 


■■  br  ■■  LoM  is  Etnm, 
ItiM7(fLS90,«e.): 
LmioLimmCmldGmUt)     .        zi.  M.P. 
M  T>»  (Jtaien.))     -    .        t 
P,' ifi  (5ta  Shw)  zIL 

C«bmj:  Xj<«b(  r.  Ji  dHTwaii) 
Cmmn  Ccbe  (CMti  r«elM) 
lfar>i(Adll.rt«a.).  - 
F««  And  (Jfaataikr)  . 
Cx  ( liinJaii)  -  -  . 
Ai  hrm  AfriiM  (PlilaB)  • 
,(?)    .... 

L(?)  .  -  - 

.     (■■-  rf  A|  ti  III) 

lW{rt»)  .        -        -        iS. 

L^(£mO  xdr. 

Iki  ommm  thaa  akiiig  tin  eoatt  af  L%>- 
m  ai  fer  astki  rifir  Vbm  km  beao  aaitHBai 
at  tks  atidt  Ijerau:  and  the  disUoon  alatg  Aii ; 
fat  if  tW  £a(^  ia  Mk  tk>  Aiilaiiiia  Itincmy  al . 
:k>  Tifeak.  ■•  ••  iwif—d  ud  oorrapt  that  it  ■  I 
■  liim  ■■  atkaq*  tUr  eanctioo.  Eren  cf  ^mt  I 
faYrftktTkAiRiiaaliangiTCa. along  Uweaaitcf  i 
EoKia.  irml  if  Ike  Kitiona  an  ray  niieataiB.ial  I 
aiaa  <t  tW  ajuaww  an  pnbaUj  conniit.  Fnaa  ' 
■MtlaCataa  OcOaa,  indaad,  the  mad  hH  ha  i 
carfaEroaniad  aal  the  dntanoee  nfified  (Wear- 1 
|M.  S'im.  Ktmr  ff.  16»— 169);  but  tUi  haa  set  j 
kaa  daa  ianher  oa :  aad  as  the  road  tnfcoii : 
ih  Km  ^mm  ahiili  aii  iniUiiilj  in  llii  liim  n.n  • 
•r  the  Baaa  Eapic,  aa  at  the  praiat  day,  a  Ihii^- ' 
I    i'  ■      ■  — ■^--■-■^-'^^^^ 1 ->.■■- .^-^-1- 

flaoaa.  TheTahaKaaMaal.gnMBKnata'naiher ; 
rf»*  ilalii,  ■i«rirf»iediMy  WatJted  »» 
thvfaiMavfaav  the  laaa  ctaaeaa  uvua  aaa  itnaaia 
i  are  kaavm.    Bat  the  raale  ■  gina 
^,  aad  the 
feet.  aWeaaaacaaB  the; 

Fiaahaata  aj 

.(Ca*IO-i>)     -       -       >i 
i(?)  .       -       -       _ 

.(AO.)       -       .        -       ti. 
rnp  (.ae  £aiva)  -        .        -        x. 
.(JtoJr-aaele)  -        — 

■(rtiiaJnaatiei)  tx. 
I  (CMlB  raeclaa)       ir. 


rrmm) 


Ik 


etaatTtDriaArfAea 


bTki 


aiia^: 


TW  Tia  AanSe  (a  At  aai  oaEeiy 
cf  the  tem,  aa  oai  a  tki  baBBOi^  is=r. 
eatad  with  Cinl|ia  Gal  ad  ^  Ta  iu 
tf  t«s  dacart  neaa:  tkeatriaaisac;: 

COK  time  that  he  ratieaiillkTkA=ai;TB 
Sahata,lBd  fiaa  the*  pha  ana  di  iia3>-. 
AqMeSt«tiiilaf,Mdaa«t»DBtminic» 
the  Via  Hiaiifia  hadiaiitiMjaheinnp.i:' 
(StntLT.  fLSI7.)  ne<lki;wWakr<-.< 
the  Via  PoidBBii,  a^  na  ihaiii  yaeTT- 
exacted  at  a  JjfcuaturiaihdfaaDgaiiea 
^aaaaCanafiecttaGaeL  lak-iasap 
giiMia  the  ^iitiaaa  Itanajad  a  at 
thsogh  ia  the  fanaa  Oaf  n  mlmiai^si 
■r«iththB«nct  SaerfthacatfHiii.  V 

1.  FnaaGaBBateDBtaalhtacaBv^ 
(Ba-htseaaJria* 

-,)       .       .      nr.U 
(ri-*-.)      -       -      nr 
The  —•■•—-'■—  ,1  OittmmiBaTit^ 
oaatiB  wai  be  fiari  vda  Vu  AxnUL 
9.  Fna  Deataaa  ta  Tada  Sahu:- 
Il.taAfBeSMida(ie|B)ii'£if 
Crizia(r)     -       -      ttim'tj 
CkMBcwnC?)       -      i^^ak 
VadaSBhaIa(raJ>)      li       j 
(Fv  the  canttaa  af  that«*aaKd 
dataakl  —  — j—i-n  af  Oe  aMasfwH 
Wakkanaei;  Ciiiii  laWi  db>  CaiK  ni  i  i 

TU  CAKDATU.    [TuEaum.. 

VIA  CASSIA, «a^aBa»{maBaT-< 
pnadjal  Ughiaade  of  blf  ^HA  Mtsi^ 
thitagh  the  heart  af  bnria  to  Airtic:.  k:  >^ 
br  Flanetia  IB  Lata.  Tbaf«Mdrfi»»=^ 
taa,  as  ad  ai  the  a^tf  i»B>.>>i^ 
We  laani  SDtT  fioB  a paap rfOai  ^ :■> 
aadfeamatadbigknr''^-'' 
B^iilintasairflbt^'*' 
brwUdihaeeaUpacaadlBGalpiab     { 

/Va.zii.9.)  latheaaae  »«iF- "*»**- 
of  the  FlaoBBiu  W^a  ^^ahac  tb  rKAl 
aad  the  AaniiaB  aha«tht  Leaar>i«i : '^"^ 


BaetitBea-^1 
ns  the  {Dndpal  nad  tbnagk  th  »"  <  t" 
"  kCTidadJylhi— •P^"'*" 


•gnu  Itaaaarr  (n.  385),  tbn(^  <  ■  °" 
heViaCk*i.W'*«.' 


tor 

■aaalr  called  the  Va  Cbfr.  M  ■<«  ^  " 
cwnaee  cf  tk  Faam  Can  ^  tii  sz '  - 
itadr  a  aAiatt  iTOf  that  k  aa  tie  CMC  ^ 

aet  the  Cladiaa  Way.  Tie  atanai ti«rie.-« 
ariih  thair  iliilewii.  ac  a  (oBne^-       "-' 
fnm  Kaia  te  Fiihmii  (Baoaa)  ■  ■  ^  , 
SartiiBa(Mn)  •  -  "  "" 
Fan  Caa  (■'''>■ 

InOm)  .-••-«• 
Tahni  (Afaas)  -  -  <r 
Ctaainm  (CtaaO-  ■  '  *= 

AS  Sl^Mt 

AnctiaB  (Jrsa)  -  -  "* 
Ad  ran   - 
Fta<M>a(finax)  ■ 

('— )  ■  • 
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VIA  CIHINIA. 

la.  Caaria  bnmchad  off  from  the  Via  Fla- 
st  after  eratnng  the  Tiber  by  the  Miivian 
)  miles  Inxn  Bohe.  It  then  ucended  the 
d,  and  prooeeded  over  a  dreai;  and  mono- 
lain  to  Baccanae  (Baecano),  situated  in  the 
crater  ef  an  extinct  vdcano.  T«ro  inter- 
SDiaU  stations  are  given  in  the  Tabnla : 
nm,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  situated 
from  ftome,  and  therefore  3  from  the  Pons 
;  and  Veii.  6  miles  fiulher :  bat  it  is  pro- 
lat  the  ancient  Via  Cassia,  like  the  modem 
I,  passed  iy,  bat  not  Arougk,  the  ancient 
I  that  the  station  indicated  was  probabljr  that 
he  road  tamed  off  to  Veil,  near  the  Itola 
:  The  Via  Clodia  separated  from  the  Cassia 
;  miles  bejood  the  station  Ad  Seztom,  and 
off  throo|!h  Careiae  ((ro&ra)  and  Sabate 
iaao)  to  Foram  Clodii.  The  Tabula  again 
a  intmnediate  station,  between  Satiium  and 
Cassii,  called  Vicos  Matnni,  the  mina  of 
>re  stiU  visible  7  miles  beyond  Sutri;  and 
the  Aqnaa  Passeris,  now  called  the  Bagni  di 
12  miles  beyond  Furum  Cassii.  The  stations 
1  that  docnment  can  thns  be  identified  as  &r 
aura.  They  are  :^ 
d  Sextnm 

eii  (near  Itola  Fimum) 
accanae  (^Bcuxxmo)    • 
atriam  (^Sutri) 
icos  Matrini      • 
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VI.  ILP. 

vL 

iz. 

zii. 
(omitted,  bnt 
should  beviL) 

iv. 


'omm  Cassii  (FefroQn) 
Lqaae  Paaseiis  (Bagni  di  Serfo)  xi. 
''olsinii  (Sobeaa)        -        -        ix. 
Vd  Palliam  Flavinm  (R.  A^)  — 
Uosiain  (CAwn)        .        .        iz. 
roin  Clusinm  to  Florentia  the  names  of  the 
IS  are  wholly  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identi- 
rith  the  exception  of  Arradom ;  and  the  entin 
is  given  in  so  confused  a  manner  that  it  b 
sible  to  make  anything  of  it 
y  tells  na  that  C.  Flaminius,  the  ooDeagiM  of 
milius  Lepidns  in  B.C.  187,  after  having  effec- 
'  reduced  the  Ligurian  tribes  that  had  infiasted 
crritoiy  of  Bononia,  constructed  s  road  &om 
lia  to  Amtium  (Liv.  zxxiz.  2).     Bat  it  ii  rs- 
able  that  we  never  hear  anythmg  more  of  this 
f  road,  which  would  seem  to  have  fidlen  into 
p;  tbongh  this  pass  across  the  Apennines, 
1  is  still  travened  by  the  modem  highroad  6nm 
met  to  Bologna,  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all. 
■0  indeed  might  be  thought  to  allude  to  this 
t  when  he  speaks  of  proceeding  into  Cisal]nne 
by  the  Via  Cassia  (I  e.);  bat  the  absence  of 
allusiaa  to  its  existence  daring  the  military 
itioDs  at  that  period,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
a  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  had  not  continued 
■e  aa  a  mililaiy  highway. 
For  a  careful  examination  and  description  of  the 
ion  of  the  Via  Cassia  near  Bome,  see  Westphal, 
t^osip.pp.  U7— 153;  Nibby,  Vie  degli  A». 
i,  pp.  76-82.)  [E.  H.B.] 

'lA  CIHIKIA,  a  name  known  only  6om  an  in- 
|)tioD  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  Intor.  SS06), 
probably  a  short  cut  constructed  aerosa  the  nnge 
be  Ciminian  hills,  leaving  the  Via  Cassia  to  the 
,  and  fdlowing  nearly  the  same  line  aa  the 
leni  rosd  over  the  same  hills.  (Holstan.  Not 
Clm.  p.  67.)  [CmniDS  Mobs.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
ilk  CLODIA,  was  the  name  of  a  highroad  that 
Dched  oS  firom  the  Vis  Caaaa,  to  tlie  Mt,  about 
roun. 


10  milea  from  '^Bome,  near  the  ion  of  La  Storta, 
where  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  indicat- 
ing its  direction,  may  still  be  seen.  The  name  of 
the  Via  Clodia  is  kz:own  to  ns  only  firom  the  Itine- 
raries,'and  from  inscriptions  of  imperial  date  (OrelL 
/nser.  822,  3148);  but  from  the  form  of  the  name 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  dates  from  the  repub- 
lican period,  though  we  have  no  account  when  or  by 
whom  this  line  of  road  wss  constructed.  The  Itine- 
raries indeed  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Via  Clodis 
as  the  main  line,  of  which  the  Via  Cassia  was  only 
a  branch,  or  rather  altogether  confonnded  the  two ; 
bnt  it  is  evident  fivm  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
quoted,  that  the  Via  Cassia  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  main  line,  and  the  Clodia  merely  a  branch 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  occurrence  of  a  Forum 
Clodii  on  the  one  branch,  aa  well  as  a  Fomm  Cassii 
on  the  other,  leave  no  doubt  which  were  the  true  lines 
designated  by  these  names.  The  conrse  of  the  Via 
Clodia  as  far  as  Sabate  (Braedano)  admits  of  no 
doubt,  thoagh  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are 
cormpt  and  uncertain  ;  bnt  the  poeition  of  Fomm 
Clodii  is  uncertain,  and  the  continuation  of  the  line 
is  very  obscure.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  held  a 
conrse  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Via  Cassia, 
through  Blera,  Tuscania,  and  Satnmia;  bnt  from 
the  hitter  place  the  Tabnla  represents  it  as  proceed- 
ing to  Succosa  (Snb  Coea),  which  would  be  an  ab- 
rapt  turn  at  right  angles,  and  could  never  have  been 
the  direction  of  the  principal  line  of  road.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  either  carried  up  the  valley 
of  the  Omirone  to  Siena  (Sena  Julia),  or  proceeded 
acroas  the  marshy  plains  (^  that  river  to  jom  the  Via 
Anrefia.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  stations, 
ss  given  in  the  Tabula  (the  only  one  of  the  Itinera- 
ries in  which  the  true  Via  Clodis  ia  found),  are  as 
follow  :— 
From  Borne  to  Ad  Seztnm  -  vi.  ilf. 
Careiae  (Odfero)  -  iz. 
Ad  Novas  -  •  viiL 
Sabate  (Braeeimo)  — 
Forum  Ckdji       -  — 

Blefs  (Bieda)      -        zvi.  (7) 
lfarta(AdHaitainfl.)    iz. 
Tuscania  (TVwameKa)    — 
Matemum  (Faneu  7)  zii. 
Satnmia  (Satrniiia)       zviiL 
The  Anionine  Itinanry,  without  giving  the  nmte 
in  detail,  says  simply — 

A  Roma  Foio  Clodii,  K.P.  zzxiL 
If  this  distance  be  correct.  Forum  Clodii  must  be 
pUced  either  at  or  a  little  beyond  Orimolo,  which  ia 
6  miles  beyond  Sahata  (Bracciano).  The  distance 
of  Ormolo  ftom  Bome  by  the  line  of  the  Via  Clodia 
(as  measured  en  Gell's  map),  somewhat  exceeds  31 
miles.  But  the  distance  from  Biers  must,  in  that 
csee,  be  greatly  overstated ;  the  actual  distance  from 
Oriaolo  to  Bieda  being  scarcely  more  than  10  miles. 
(Westphal,  Bom.  Kampagnt,  pp.  154 — 158;  Den- 
nis's Etnria,  vol  L  p.  273:  but  the  distances 
there  dted,  in  the  note  firom  the  Tabula,  are  in- 
correct.) .  [E.  H.  B.] 
VIA  DOMITIANA.  [Via  Appia,  Na  1.1 
VIA  EGNA'TIA  (4  "E-wrrio  «<»,  Strab.  vii 
pi  32S,  seq.),  a  Soman  military  road,  which  connected 
Illyris,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  We  are  almost 
totally  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  thia 
road.  The  assumption  that  it  was  consbructed  by  a 
certain  person  named  Egnatins,  who  was  likewise 
the  ibander  of  the  town  Egnatia,  or  Gnatia,  between 
Baiinia  and  BiosdaiiDin,  on  tlw  coast  of  Apulia,  is 
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t  bs  mpportBa  Vf  ^OKy 
iks  some  Mffnaa- 
tka  dite  af  tte  ob- 
d  iii«<i,  tfait  of  m  porliaBof  it 
jmmmgt  eitad  U  tiw  bnd  if  tlm 
aRieh,  my  tkM  PaljUa  Mtiinit«i<  the  kBKtJi  of 
tbe  Tk.  Wfoai  tbe  eoaitof  the  Adrntie  and  tbo 
city  if  Tkaadana,  it  M7  Boouui  miln;  wbone*  it 
■jifMii  tkit  lUtpiBtiia  cf  itat  hut  was  extant  ia 
tketyaaof  PaljUaa.  OonaaqnoBtly,  aa  that  hiatorian 
fcaiiihai  ■  tk>  int  half  tf  the  Snd  eaotarj  b.  c^ 
«•  may  fadir  with  tolenbk  eertaiaty  that  the  road 
1  ban  beta  oamneaced  shortly  afto-  the  ndae- 
<f  Msfwlaais  by  the  Banana  in  B.a  168. 
tha  lartwn  pottion  of  the  nad,  nameiy, 
that  Wfem  Tb— Imiia  and  Cyfaeh.  a  town  10 
■ika  bqend  thi  left,  or  K^  tank  of  the  Hebrw, 
«aa  afaa  esaiphsri  ia  the  tine  of  Polybini,  is  a 
pot  vbieh  cannot  be  ae  saliafartwily  aawtaiaed. 
Par  ahhoagb  Strahe,  in  tteeame  paaaga,  aftermoi- 
tiaaiaig  the  kagth  of  the  nod,  fiom  its  eommcnee- 
■Bst  to  ito  tsraaaalioB  at  Cypseia,  pncseds  to  as^ 
that,  if  «s  MIb«  FMybias,  we  mnat  add  178  stadia 
ta  aiaka  ap  the  iismlm  of  gaman  milea,  becaaae  that 
'  8  stadia  and  S  piethia,  or  8] 
.tsthilnsies  mile,  isatead  of  the  aanal  e»- 
tf  oaetly  8;  yet  Stiaho  may  disB  be 
iprntis^  only  of  the  hi^srisn's  fienonl  pReeliee, 
withoat  aay  isfeitme  to  this  pntiralar  nad.  And. 
aa  die  whole,  it  wt^  V^f*  ^  the  msss  pnbshle 
that  the  eeatm  patioa  of  the  nad  was 
I  tin  aoms  tints  aftw  tha  Bonana  bad 

Aeeordini;  u  the  aeme  geogiapha,  wbo  is  the 
chief  aathoritT  with  ngard  to  tins  fit,  ita  ahoie 
IracthwmSSS  Beman  mika,*  4S80iladia;  aad 
altboi^  the  bit  poflka  of  it  had  two  braMhea, 
Bamdr.  eae  foa  Efadsaaas  or  DyiraeUnB  and 
a»«h«  6ma  Apoleaia,  yet,  fiem  wfaicherer  of  thoee 
twne  the  tnTcHer  night  start,  the  length  of  the 
naiwea^MBa.  Into  the  aeraracy  of  this  itate- 
meat  we  4>I1  inqnire  (either  oa.  Stiabo  alas  men- 
tiiae  Aal  the  fint  put  af  the  read  waa  called  in 
CaadaniB  (M  rM-Iamfai).  end  thie  name  &e- 
facotlT  eecBB  in  the  Btaaa  writen.  Thaa  CSoero 
(ari  AU.  m.  7)  speeks  tl  tiaeeliisg  "  per  Ceada- 
~  ~  r(&Ciii.79)maitiiasitasthe 
Maeeam^  It  dees  aot,  howeeer, 
to  hew  mack  «f  the  nad  this 
TaM,  who  hae  wiitta  a 
weirk  ea  ihe~  Via  EgMtia,  u  of  epnaaa  that  the 
asy5«aeirfClMdawa»aybe  aiaiiliniteatoml 
bmm  the  i  isft  of  the  na.meiBCag  the 
tw  hnacfas  fr(^  DiiiiuiMB  im  Apaooan,  te  tfai 
tM«  cf  LeehaidBa.  {Di  Tim  mO.  Mmt.  ffjalie. 
IVaiiiy.  PL  cciz.  IWbiag.  1843.)  Bat  this  IhmialM 
»  nmtj  ailsUai.i.  ud  aanifsmd  by  any  an- 
thr^T;  aad  it  weald  pethapa  he  a  jastv  Ddenaes 
fme  the  w«*  <f  Stnfceto  isiiBi  i  that  the —e 
-  I'MJa-ii  *  -e»  appScaUeto  the  read  aa  &r  as 
Ttinwi'i  wia  ■  OoL  Leak*  appeanto  bna  dne. 
(.VjHwa  erfo.  ni.  in.  p.  911.)  Tbe  pteet  to 
hr  imi's  iaiid  it.  what  den  Snahoansa  by 'tha 
finlpnt**  'nieradiaito  whole  otaat  he  asys 
•Tie  EcMria'  aad  the  bat  part  -ia 
■  *('^  m^  air  afiaw  *K|aevia  anAemL 
■  ttepJrtijWKi  t  iiftt»d»«e»,«.T.A.);eBa 

taa  far  as  that  torn, 
^lB«thefthcMd. 


TUEGSATU 

Vewin  eonsiderthenidBbra'nBaaa 
or  the  ViaOanda*ia,fiaLaritbB|KK;> 
nmainder  of  the  ^natiaVn.  Su^.-.t: 
f.  326)  lays  6am  the geoenl  Sneim i-ai 
aa  follows:  After  inmioj,  Ih^ Heibiii  ix- 
the  towns  of  LyehaidnB  md  F}ks:  lic  x. 
ito  name  implies,  was  tbe  bada  an  ie«* 
lUyria  and  Hacfldoois.  H9eiiipwa«jirir 
nas  to  Heracleia.  and  eatbte^^tielBsrr'. 
Lyneeetae  and  Eordaei  tbmegt  Eleua:  fa 
TbesaaloBiea.  The  wbcdeednlaf&fa  >• 
bare  already  seen,  wae  St7  Boa  nia.  s :. 
eerapntation  will  be  ftaad  teepee ^crenr 
with  the  ■*-««■»•*  buemi  Dnadna  a  7» 
knieaas  laid  down  ia  the  Astoe  kanr  x 
eoidiag  to  that  week,  ae  tSttl  W  FkbF  l 
Finder  (Berlin,  1848X  who  ban  p^  ^o 
tien  to  tha  nrnabcn,  the  eMiae  ad  bos 
between  theae  two  ptaeoBiArtv  ta  >aaL 
wen  ae  fidiow  (p.  Ml):— 

Ckifiaaa    ...       -  Sm 
Seampa     -  -       -  M  . 

Tica  Taberaas    -  ■  H  , 

Ligmdaa(LjchBidai)-       •  17  . 
Kkias       -         -        -       -  J!   , 

-  -       -    II   , 

-  .       -   «  . 
.       -      -  M   , 

Fdla        -        -       -       -  «  , 

-  -       .  «  , 


CeOae 


The  difcaaee  <f  t  ad 

BO  eariataaa  ia  the  HSSl  ST  tk  baa^ 
be  olaerad,  howcnr,  ifat,  kbri.- 
Waoefii^  eftioa  (f.  SIS,  at^tkfaaa^ 
aiha  asra,  or  S80  toihe,  swiei;  b  antic  c 
test.  AeorfiBg  to  AeTibLPurt-ibtnai  ■ 
taane  waa  S79  auks,  er  10  ia«  tba  di:c>' 
the  ItiaKaiy;  bet  then  en  gmtiB^u 
the  dstaaon  betweea  the  pkeiL 

The  faat.«aBed  w«b  gim  W  aAeat^r 

of  the  (fitfaana  betweea  Apdnai  ■<  ItW 
or  38  nnka  moR  then  the  naie  knae  Ilcis- 
and  the  btter  tawa.  Bedi  Aoe  nWin. 
eonliag  to  the  Itjaeniy.etriifl,  ■*»•' 
tann  ben  i^oikan  le  ChCM  en  O  » 
whae  that  ftenPiiieikea  telie—isa'' 

oalrSS.     ■nniiii trlt^aii*^' 

eaccand  the  laeiiiiibilhiifai  — '^~  ' 
in  that  put  of  the  nad  akkk  br  ktna  Ca>- 
aadThnakaca.  Hae  tk  asBM  atdi' 
aadHoeiTTfa  in  the  le^iiaelliiacia^''- 
Ihe  czeeptiaB  of  the  palim  kisa  Lnk<a  >' 
Hesaekia;  whnc,  mtt^  rf  Ik  aifa  ■>  ' 
NiciBa,  we  ban  tw«.  ra.  Sonia&C  Mi  i* 
Lychaadaa.  end  Chaba.  U  ria  tea  56» 
Andas  the  £itaBoe  bctaeaOsBiBd  Bbbb: 
etated  at  U  ■aka.itUntlhtilwina.- 
r  boa  T  iileln  aBaakelfd^^ 
bythat  tfae^  Sna   UliWi" 

lendu  cstB  h^teairia »**' 

niks  cfdK  .  •  —     ^  — 

—  II'    Bill  i|  III  Til  ipiii.  "•  "'"* 

pnbabiBty  6en  OBMiM  a  Ik  IK 
Aaeasfiag  to  the  bk.  bod.  it»^ 
~    «d.XwiB>A  ■■■  lllk|kB^> 

awdadtdBB"^ 
Aaaka^n*'' 
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if  the  Itiiuniy,  though  there  ue  aersnl  variatlone 
n  the  raate. 

Now,  if  we  apply  what  has  been  uid  to  the 
«iDark  of  Strabo,  that  the  diatanoe  from  Theaea- 
onica  wu  the  eame  whether  the  traveller  started 
ram  Epidamnus  (Dyrrachium)  or  from  ApoUonia, 
t  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  could  have 
leen  the  case  if  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
zisted  in  his  time  also  at  Clodiana;  since,  as  we 
lave  alreadj  seen,  it  was  16  miles  £srther  to  that 
>lace  from  ApoUonia  than  from  Dyrrachinm  ac- 
ording  to  the  Itin.  AnL;  and  the  Itin.  HieroeoL 
nakes  it  S4  miles  farther.  Indeed  the  maps  would 
eem  to  show  that  if  the  two  branches  were  of  eqnal 
ength,  their  junction  most  have  taken  pkce  to  the 
i.  of  Lake  Ljchnitis;  the  branch  from  Dynachium 
lassing  to  the  M.  of  that  lake,  and  ttiat  from  Apol- 
onia  to  the  S.  But,  although  Bnrmeistsr,  in  bia 
eview  of  Tafel's  work  (in  Zimmennan's  Zeittchrift 
%r  die  AUerUtmannueiuehaft,  1840,  p.  1148), 
adopted  socb  on  hypothesis,  and  placed  the  junction 
it  Hencleia,  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  the  assumption 
mn  be  supported  bj  any  sathority. 

Clodiana,  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Via 
Sgnatia,  or  Candavia,  united,  was  seated  on  the  river 
Sennsns  (the  Tjerma  or  Shaiibi).  From  this  point 
he  TsUej  of  the  river  naturally  indicated  the  course 
if  the  rood  to  the  £.  (Ledce,  Narlhtm  Gneet, 
'ol.  ill.  p.  312.) 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second,  or 
lantern,  portion  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  viz.,  that  be- 
ween  Thessalooica  and  Cypeela. 

The  whole  length  of  this  route,  according  to 
>tnibo,  was  268  Boman  miles ;  and  the  distances  set 
lown  in  the  Itin.  Ant'amonnt  very  nearly  to  that 
:um,  or  to  265,  as  follows,  (Find,  and  Farth.  p. 
157;  Wess.  p.  830,  seq.) 

ApoUonia  -        -        -        •    86  miles. 
Amphipi^        -        •        •    32      „ 
Philippi    .        .        .        -    82     „ 
Acontisma  -        •        -     SI      „ 

Otopisus  (Topims)  •  •  18  „ 
Stabulum  Diomedu  •  •  22  „ 
Haximianopolis  -  -  •  18  „ 
Biiiice  or  Brendice  -     20     „ 

Trajanop<dis       -  •    37     „ 

CypeeUi    .        .        -        -    29     „ 

265      „ 

Another  raate  given  in  the  same  Itinerary  (Wess. 
>.  820,  seq.)  does  net  greatly  vaiy  from  the  above, 
>ut  is  not  earned  on  to  CypaeU.  This  adds  the 
ullowing  stations : — Helissnrgis,  between  Tbessalo- 
lica  and  ApoUonia,  Keapolis,  between  PhiUppi  and 
Acontisma,  Cosintaa,  which  according  to  Tafei  (pan 
i.  p.  21)  is  meant  for  the  river  Cossinites,  be- 
ween  Topims  and  Maximisnopolis,  and  Hiloiitum 
ind  Tempyra,  between  Brendice  and  Tnjanopnlis. 
The  Itin.  Hieiusol.  makes  the  distanw  only  250 
niles. 

Many  remains  of  the  Egnatian  Way  are  said  to 
>e  still  traceable,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rhessalonica.  (Beanjoor,  Foy.  vulitain  dam  TEm- 
nre  OOumcm,  vol  L  p.  205.)  [T.  H.D.] 

VIA  FLAMINIA  (4  *\aiurla  6S6t),  one  of  the 
nost  ancient  and  important  of  the  highroads  of 
Italy,  which  led  frxim  Borne  direct  to  Arimionm, 
ind  may  be  considered  as  the  Gnat  tfarik  Baad  of 
;be  Bomaos,  being  the  principal  and  most  {requanted 
line  of  communication  with  the  whole  of  the  north 
>f  Italy.    It  was  also  one  of  the  first  gf  the  great 


VIA  FLAHmiA. 
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highways  of  which  we  know  with  oertuoty  the  period 
of  construction,  having  been  made  by  C.  Flaminios 
during  his  censonhip  (b.  c.  220),  with  the  express 
purpose  of  opening  a  free  commnnicatian  with  the 
Qanlish  territory,  which  he  had  himself  ndoced  to 
snbjection  s  few  years  before.  (Liv.  EfU.  sz.)  It  ia 
therefore  certainly  a  mistake,  when  Strabo  ascribes  it 
to  C.  Flaminins  (the  son  of  the  preceding),  who  was 
consul  together  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the 
author  of  the  Aemilian  Way,  in  B.  a  187,  and  him- 
self constructed  a  road  from  Bononia  to  Airetiom. 
(Liv.  xzxix.  2  ;  Strab.  v.  pi  217.)  It  ia  certain 
that  the  Flaminian  Way  was  In  szistence  long  be- 
fore, and  its  militaiy  importance  was  already  ielt 
and  known  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the 
consul  Sempronins  proceeded  by  it  to  Ariminum,  to 
watch  the  movements  and  oppose  the  advaaoe  of 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  zzil  1 1.)  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  as  weU  as  under  the  Empire,  it  was 
ons  of  the  beet  known  and  moat  frequented  of  the 
highways  of  Italy.  Cicero,  in  one  of  the  Philippics, 
says  there  were  tjiree  ways  which  led  fr«n  Borne  to 
Cisalfune  Gaul :  the  Fhuninian  by  the  Upper  Sea  (the 
Adriatic),  the  Aurelian  by  the  Lower,  and  the  Caa- 
eian  through  the  midst  of  Etmria  {PkU.  xii  9). 
During  the  contest  between  the  generals  of  Vesp»- 
sian  and  Vitellins  (a.  d.  69)  the  military  impottaiice 
of  the  Fiaminian  Way  was  fully  brought  oat,  and  it 
was  felt  that  its  possession  would  be  almost  decisive 
of  the  victory.  (Tao.  Hut.  L  86,  iii.  S2,  &c.) 
Tacitus  aUndes  to  the  extent  to  which  this  great 
highway  was  at  this  period  frequented,  and  the  oonse- 
qnent  bustle  and  crowding  of  the  towns  on  its  course 
(Jh.  ii  64).  Host  of  these,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
grown  np  into  flourishing  and  populous  placee,  mainly 
in  conaeqnence  of  the  traffic  along  the  Una  of  road. 

So  important  a  highway  was  natnraUy  the  objeot 
of  mnch  attention,and  great  pains  were  taken  not  only 
to  maintain,  but  to  restore  and  improve  it.  Thus,  in 
B.a  27,  when  Augustus  assigned  the  care  of  the  other 
highways  to  different  persons  of  consular  dignity,  he 
reserved  for  himself  Uut  of  the  Via  Flamlnia,  and 
completely  restored  it  thronghout  its  whole  length 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  a  service  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  erection  of  two  triumphal  arches 
is  his  honour,  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Ariminom, 
the  latter  of  which  is  still  standing.  [Aboiqidii.] 
Again,  at  a  later  period,  Vespasian  added  materially 
to  the  convenience  of  the  road  by  constructing  a 
tunnel  through  the  rock  at  a  place  caUed  Intemisa, 
now  known  si  72  Fwk,  a  won  which  still  snbeista 
in  its  integrity.  [Ihtkbuoa.]  This  remarkable 
paaaage  is  particuhirly  noticed  by  the  poet  Claodiao, 
who  has  left  us  a  general  description  of  the  Flami- 
nian Way,  by  which  the  emperor  Bouorius  proceeded, 
in  A.  D.  404,  from  Bavenna  to  Rome.  (Clandian, 
d»  VI.  Cou.  Hon.  494 — 592.)  Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
emperon  for  the  most  part  took  np  their  residence 
at  Uediolanura  or  Bavenna,  the  Flaminian  Way, 
which  constituted  the  direct  line  of  ccmmnnicaticn 
between  those  cities  and  Rome,  most  have  become  of 
stiU  greater  importance  than  before. 

One  proof  of  the  important  influence  exercised  by 
this  great  line  of  highway,  ia  afforded  by  tba  eirenm- 
stance  that,  Uke  the  Aemilian  Way,  it  gave  nam*  to 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  the  later  division  of 
that  country  under  the  Empire ;  though,  by  a  string* 
confusion  or  perveneness,  the  name  of  Flamisia  wsa 
given,  not  to  the  part  of  Umbria  which  was  actiaUy 
traTeoad  by  tbe  Via  Flaminia,  but  to  the  eastsm 
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portiaa  at  Oallia  Ciapadua,  which  ■hooM  natonllf 
iwv*  bMO  iBdodad  in  Aanilia.    [Italia,  p.  93.] 

Tbm*  m  no  donbt,  fron  the  daieri|)tioa  of  CUn- 
4ian  ■bort  chad,  mnpand  with  the  namtiTt  in 
Tadtoi  cf  the  monDMDta  of  tha  Vitallian  aid 
Vnpuian  aimiet  in  A.  D.  69,  that  the  main  line  of 
the  Via  Fhuninia  eontinned  the  nme  thnngtiont 
(be  Boawn  Empira,  but  we  find  it  ciran  in  the  Iti- 
Mrarioi  with  mne  deriations.  The  principal  of 
then  was  batwaan  Marnia  and  Focmn  Flaminii, 
whafe  the  original  road  nn  diraet  ftom  Narnia  to 
liaraaia,  whik  a  branch  or  loop  made  a  eircnit  by 
Intanunna  and  Spolelinm,  irtueh  appeara  to  have 
coma  to  be  aa  mnu  fraqoaiited  ai  the  main  line,  la 
that  in  both  tha  Antmrina  and  Jenualem  Itimiariea 
thia  branch  ii  giTen,  iaataad  of  tha  direct  Una. 
Anatliar  nata  giTen  in  tha  Antooine  Itinararj 
(f.  SII)  (iiUow*  the  line  of  tha  old  Flaminian  Way 
aa  &r  a*  Knoaria,  but  thanoa  tuna  abniptly  to 
tha  right  acmaa  the  main  rid)^  of  the  Apanninei, 
and  diecanda  the  vallay  of  the  Potentia  to  Anoona. 
ThooKb  ginn  in  the  Itinenuy  nndar  the  name  of 
tha  Via  Flaminia,  it  may  well  be  donbtad  whether 
thia  foote  wa*  e«ar  property  ao  called.  Befim  eno- 
marating  tha  atatioaa  and  diataaoaa  along  thia  cele- 
biatad  line  of  road,  aa  raoorded  in  the  difiiarant  Iti- 
nanuies,  it  will  ba  wall  to  give  a  brief  genecal  da- 
aeriptko  af  ita  ooane,  aapadaUy  of  that  part  of  it 
■aarat  to  BaoMb 

The  Via  nammia  iaaoad  (nm  tha  gate  of  the  nme 
■ama,  the  Porta  Flaminia,  which  wa>  aitnated  nearly 
aa  the  aanMaito  aa  the  modem  Porta  M  Popolo,  but 
a  little  fiuthar  from  the  Tiber,  and  wa«  oairied 
thanoa  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Pona  Wlvios  {Ponte 
MoOe),  whara  it  eroaaad  tha  Tiber.  Thia  oalabratad 
bridge,  which  ao  often  fignrea  in  Boman  hiatoty, 
was  raekonad  to  be  3  milea  from  Soma,  though 
enly  3  from  tha  Porta  Flaminia,  the  distaneea  being 
aa  naoal  oompotad  firom  tha  ancient  gate,  the  Porta 
Batomana.  Aftar  eroasing  tha  Tiber,  the  Flaminian 
Way  turned  to  the  right,  keeping  pretty  oloee  to  the 
river,  while  tha  Via  Caasia.  which  dirarged  finxn  it 
at  thia  point,  ascended  the  table-land  and  proceeded 
neariy  doe  M.  The  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  is 
here  distinctly  marked  by  the  remains  of  aeratal 
ancient  eepnlehrsa,  with  which  its  oontae  waa  atoddad 
on  both  aides,  like  the  Via  Appia  and  Latina,  for 
■ome  miles  fhim  the  gates  of  Boine.  The  nnmbar  of 
anch  sapolchrga  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  la 
partiealariy  noticed  by  Jareoal  (L  171).  One  of 
thaae,  which  was  discorarsd  in  the  17th  centoty 
at  a  place  called  OrxtUa  Scum,  obtained  much  cele- 
brity from  being  supposed  to  b«  that  of  the  fiunhy 
of  Orid,  thoogh  in  reality  it  belonged  to  a  fiunily  of 
the  name  of  Nascnins,  which  ooold  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  poet,  whose  cognomen  only  was  Kaaa 

Six  miks  from  the  Uilrian  Bridge  (at  a  plaoe 
DOW  called  Prima  Porta)  waa  ths  station  of  Ssza 
Bnbia,  or  Ad  Bnbras  as  it  is  called  in  the  Itineraries, 
which,  from  ita  proximity  to  Bome,  and  its  positian  on 
the  great  aortheru  highway,  ia  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  history.  [Saxa  Bubba.]  It  was  here  that  ths 
Via  Tibxroia  parted  from  ths  Flaminia,  and, 
turning  off  to  tha  right,  followad  ckMely  the  ralley 
of  the  river,  while  the  mun  line  of  the  men  impor- 
tant highway  ascended  the  table-Und,  and  bold 
nearly  a  straight  coarse  to  the  station  of  Boatrsta 
Villa,  which  ia  placed  by  tha  Antonine  Itinerary  S4 
milea  from  Borne.  The  exact  sits  of  this  cannot  be 
identified,  but  it  must  hsTS  been  a  little  short  of 
Jiigmmo.    It  is  not  mentionsd  in  the  Tabula  or  Je^ 
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maalem  Itinerary,  both  of  which,  oi  tbe  ealaiT. 
gin  another  atation.  Ad  Yicesmnm,  <hii)i,a  its 
name  imports,  waa  situated  SO  miki  frm  In, 
and,  therefore,  II  ban  Ad  Robns.  ItmiEtli»' 
fore  hare  been  ntnatad  a  littk  btToed  the  Jfaai 
di  Guardia,  but  was  eridently  s  mere  Hoiuii,  i 
.  station  for  changing  horses,  snd  no  mioB  nark  lie 
I  site.  Bat  tbe  ooaiae  cf  the  Via  Fbmiai  at  ki 
trsoed  with  certainty  across  this  tsbleJiod  tt  it 
foot  of  Sorseta,  by  portions  of  tbe  sndoit  |i>?Baet 
atill  existing,  snd  mined  tomba  bj  ibe  miiii 
The  next  statiim  set  down  in  tbe  Jeranlca  Itioaxr 
and  tha  Tabula  is  Aqoa  Vna,  la  miles  bijtal  ii 
Viossimnm,  snd  this  is  identified  b^and  i  dak 
with  the  Osterta  delT  Aeqiu  Fira,  iriui  a  jM 
at  the  rsqnirsd  ■<t«*— ~  (82  miloi)  fnm  bat 
Thence  the  ancient  road  pnoseded  dinct  Is  lit 
Tiber,  leering  CirUa  CVu(sIiawi(tbe  unatFa* 
ninm)oa  tha  Mi,  and  eroaaed  tbe  Tiber  tlittliikn 
Borgktilo,  where  the  ranaiaa  cf  the  igooitbii^ 
are  atill  visible,  and  still  knownas  tbe  Piciiifti 
Thence  it  procaedad  in  a  atiaigbt  line  to  Oc- 
culum,  the  mine  cf  which  an  ntosted  bdn  ^ 
maiaa  towa  el  OtriooU.  OcricnloranalilLP' 
from  Aj{ua  Viva,  or  44  from  BonK,scooniiii;t3iki 
detailed  distances  of  the  Jenualem  Itineni;.  •M 
are  exactly  oonect.  The  AntooiDsltiiieniTiii^ 
tha  diatanea  in  one  pbea  45,  in  iiudier  47  ais 
{Itm.  AnL  pp.  185,  311;  Aol  Hitr.  p.  611  fr 
a  detailed  examination  of  thia  fint  pcnice  i  i^ 
Via  Flaminia,  ase  Wort^ihal,  Semitdit  Ktf^ 
pp.  133—145;  Nibby,  Fes  d^if  jlat>i>k^  PP- i'' 

The  remainder  of  the  route  must  be  sun  U^ 
dsseribad.  From  Ocricnlnm  it  led  dinct  to  }iias 
(19  miles),  where  it  crossed  the  Hsr  b;  tie  baa 
bridge,  the  mine  of  which  are  still  the  siairea 
of  travellers,  and,  quitting  altogether  tbenlini'''' 
Nar,  crossed  the  hUls  neariy  in  a  ititielitlntle 
N.  to  Hevania  {Bmagaa%  fasnng  b;  >  aatk 
Haitis  (1 6  U  P.],  and  thence  to  Menus  (16  Hr.) 
wfasoce  it  proceeded  to  Fomm  Flsmimi,  it  B 
foot  of  the  Apennines.  But  the  distances  hen  in 
not  been  examined  in  detail,  sod  most  c(  tb  1» 
raries  (as  already  mentiooed)  give  tbe  dmiBa* 
loop  line  (nearly  ooincidiiig  with  tha  modem  i*'' 
by  Interainna  and  Spuletinm  to  Fanun  F!ai>^ 
The  stations  on  this  nad  were  soooriii{  V  * 
Itin.  Ant: — 

Intanunna  (Terns)  .    .    •    mTLt. 
Spoletiom  (JSpoleUi)  .    -    -    nm. 
Fomm  Flaminii  .     .    -    -    xiffi' 
but  tha  Jerasalem  Itinerary,  which  gins  thas 
greater  detail,  makee  the  total  distance  ame^ 
grsater.     The  statiooe  as  there  set  dom  m  ~ 
Intetamna  (Tlgnei)     -        .       -   m*'- 
Tres  Tabemaa   -        •        .       .   E 
Fanum  Fogitiri  -        •        •   i. 

Spoletium  (^xifats)    .        .       •   ii 
Sacraria  (/>  Keiie,  at  the  soutstt 

of  tbe  Clitnmnus)  •  .  .  vii. 
Treba  (TVsri)  -  .  -  .  ffii. 
Fnlgininm  {FoUgmi)  •       -   y^ 

Forum  Flaminii  -        -       -    ^      . 

The  position  of  Forum  Flaminii  ia  well  ncattft 
at  a  ^am  called  &  Giooami  ta  /VirifEiaiH,  ^^ 
its  ruins  are  still  visible.  This  is,  bsnm,  Ib> 
mora  than  S  miles  from  Foligtu,  but  it  cenf^' 
pkced  by  the  Itineraries  IS  miles  Inss  >'''" 
(iVoeera).  Then  can  be  no  donbt  that  tic  te°^ 
datioii  of  tha  town  of  Fonun  FlamioS  vnaH^ 
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•tvrf  with  the  oonstruction  of  the  blgbnad  itadf : 
t  wu  jadicknuljr  placed  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Vpenninee,  where  the  paaaage  of  thoae  monntaina 
nay  be  considered  to  have  commenced.  Thenoe 
he  highway  followed  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
nodern  road  from  Foligno  to  Fano,  skirting  the 
nain  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  principal  sta- 
ions  can  be  identified  withoat  difficulty.  It  passed 
>y  HelriUam  {S^Uh).  crossed  the  central  ridge  of 
Jie  Apennines  at  La  Sdueggia  (probably  Ad  Ensem 
>f  the  Tabola).  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
C^antiaao,  a  tribatary  of  the  Metanrus,  passing  by 
Dales  or  Calles  (.Cagii),  Interciaa  (the  Pauo  del 
Furlo),  and  emerging  into  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
:j»uriu  at  Fonun  Sempronii  {Fouombrone),  whence 
t  descended  the  course  of  that  river  to  Fannm 
Portonae  (Fano)  on  the  Adriatic,  and  thenoe  along 
:be  coast  to  Ariminnm  (Smim),  where  it  joined 
Jie  Via  Aemilia. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  distances  as  given, 
irst,  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  135) : — 
From  Borne  to 

Rostrsta  Villa  •  •  .  .  xxiv.  x.F. 
Ocriculnm  (Otrieoli)  •  -  zzi. 
Namia  (JVarm)  -  -  •  ziL 
Ad  Martis  (near  Afoua)  -  •  zvi. 
Uevania  (JSeeoyna)  ...  xvL 
Nuoeria  (^Jfocera)  ...  xviii, 
Uelvillom  (%iQi>)  •  .  .  ziv. 
Calles  (Ct^*)  '        •        -    xiiiL 

Fonun  Semproidi  (/'oMomftrOM)    xviiL 
Fanum  Fartnnae  (Fano')    •        •    xvi 
Piaanmm  (Pesaro)  -         .         .     viiL 
Ariminnm  (i2»iuiii^  -         .    zziv. 

Thess  distances  are  all   approximately  comet 
The  stations  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Jem- 
lalem  Itinerary  (p.  613),  as  follow. — 
From  Borne  to 

Ad  Bnbras  (Prima  Porta)    •        -    ix.K.F. 
Ad  Vicesimnm     •        .        .        .    xL 
ikOjimXin^Oittriaita A.eqmViM)    xii 
0(»iciilam  (OtrieoK)  -        •        -    xiL 
Namia  (Ifarm)  ....    xiL 
Interamna  (Term)       ...    viii. 
Tres  Tabemae     -        .        .        .    iiL 
Fanum  Fngitivi  (JTonts  Somma)    -    X. 
Spoletium  (Spol^)      -        -       •    viL 
Saoraria(£«  Vent)      ...    viii 
Trebia  (TVeM*)    -        .        .        .    iv. 
Fnlgininm  (/'o%no)    .        .        .    t. 
Fonun  Flaminii  (JS.  Oio,  j»  Fori- 

fitmma)         -       -        .        .    BL 
Nuceria  (A^oosra)         .         •        .xii. 
Ptaniae,  probably  Tadinum  (  QwJdo)    viiL 
HerbeUonhun  (?)         -        .        .    viL 
Ad  Ensem  (La  ScMtggia)     -        •    x. 
Ad  Cakm  (C%vfi)        .        .        .    xiv. 
Intarcisa(/lJWJ())      .        .        .    ix. 
Fomm  SempraoU  (/'oMomlroiw)    •    ix. 
Ad  Octavnm       .        .        .        .    jx, 
Fanum  Fortnnae  (Faao)       •        -    viii. 
Pisatuum  (Pesoro)      ...    viiL 
Ariminum  (Simini)     ...    xxiv. 
rhe  whole  distance  firom  Rome  to  Ariminum  ae- 
nrding  to  this  Itinerary  is  therefore  222  miles,  while 
'.he  Antonine  (following  the  more  direct  line)  makes 
,t  210  miles.  The  TabuJa  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  roote;  and  the  distances  are  much  less 
lornet  than  in  the  other  two  Itinerariea. 

The  branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way  which  stmck 
aS  from  the  Dwin  line  at  Muccria  and  crossed  the 
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Apennines  Unci  to  Ancona,  is  thus  pven  m  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  311), — 

From  Nnceria  to 

Dnbii  (?)  ....    ^i.  x,  p. 

Prolaquenm  (Pioraco)        -        -    viii. 
Septempeda  (S.  Severmo)    •        •    xv. 
Treia  (Rn.  near  TVeta)        .        •    ix. 
Auximiun  (Oiino)  .        .    xviiL 

Ancooa    .       .  -        -    xii. 

Thenoe  a  road  was  carried  along  the  coast  by 
Sena  Gallica  to  Fannm  Fortnnae,  where  it  rejinned 
the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flamiiiia.  The  stations 
were: — 

Ad  Aesim  fl. ( A  ftmo)       •        .    viiLM.r. 

Sena  Gallica  (Siaigaglia)     -        .xiL 

Ad  Pimm  (?)  ...    viii. 

Fanum  Fortimae  (Fano)  •  -  viiL 
All  the  above  distances  appear  to  be  at  least  ap- 
proximately correct.  (For  a  ftill  and  caiefiil  ex. 
mination  ii  the  line  of  tlie  Via  Flaminia,  and  the 
distances  of  the  stations  upon  it,  see  D'AnviIle, 
Awilyie  G^ogrtgihi^  de  Vltaiie,  pp.  147 — 
162.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  LABICANA  (4  AoCucoi^  iUt)  was  one  of 
the  highroads  that  issued  from  the  Porta  Eaquilina  at 
Bome.  It  was  evidently  originally  nothing  more  than 
a  road  that  led  to  the  ancient  dty  of  Labicum  (16 
miles  fix>m  Bome),  but  was  subsequently  continued 
in  the  same  direction,  and,  after  sweeping  round  the 
E.  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  it  joined  the  Via  I^atina 
at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  in  the  plain  between  them 
and  the  Volsdan  mountuns.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
This  route  was  in  many  respects  more  conve- 
nient than  the  proper  Via  Latina,  as  it  avraded  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  Alban  hills :  and  hence  it 
appears  to  have  become,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  £m- 
jnre,  the  more  frequented  road  of  the  two;  so  that  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  Via  Labicaoa  as  the 
regular  highroad  from  Rome  toBeneventum,and  after- 
wards gives  the  Via  Latina  as  falling  into  it.  (/(n. 
Ant.  pp.  304,  306.)  But  this  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  ths  testimony  of  Strabo  ((.  c),  and  the  ussge  of  the 
Augustan  age,  which  is  generally  followed  by  modem 
writers.  Hence  the  Via  Labicana  will  be  here 
given  only  as  for  as  the  point  where  it  joins  the 


The  stations  set  down  io  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
are  merely— 

From  Home  to  Ad  Qnintanas    -    .    xv.  il  p. 
Ad  Pictas     -    .     -    z. 

The  TabuU  subdivides  the  latter  stage  into  two; 
viz.,  Ad  Statnaa,  iii.  H.  P.,  and  thence  to  Ad  Pictas, 
vii. ;  thus  coufirming  the  distance  in  the  Itinerary. 
TIm  station  Ad  Quintanas  was  undoubtedly  utuated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  villsge  of 
La  Colonna,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Labicum.  The  line  of  the  ancient  road  from  Boms 
thither  followed  nearly  the  same  course,  though  with 
fewer  windings,  as  Uis  modem  road  to  Paleetriita 
and  VahaoatoHt.  It  is  described  in  the  article 
LABicim.  [K  H.  B.] 

VIA  LATINA  (4  Aaririi  «l6i)  was  one  of  the 
principal  of  ths  numerous  highroads  that  issued  from 
the  gates  of  Bome,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  them.  Hence  we  have  no  account  of  the  time 
of  its  constraction,  and  it  was  doubtless  long  in  use 
as  a  means  of  communication  before  it  was  paved 
and  converted  into  a  regular  highroad.  Some  road 
or  other  must  always  havs  existed  between  Rome 
and  ToBcnlum;  while  again  beyoud  the  Alban  hills 
the  valley  of  the  Saceo  (Trerus)  is  one  of  the 
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natanl  Eaa  of  eoamoiiiaaMa  that  nnist  lutTc  been 
in  on  frsm  tbt  tuiieit  timM.  Bat  it  m  not  |in>- 
babfe  that  tha  line  of  tlM  Via  Latina  waa  completed 
aa  a  ngalar  mad  till  after  tha  eunplete  radactioo 
of  both  tbs  Latina  aod  Vobcians  under  the  Bomaii 
aathoritj.  It  ia  true  that  Li<7  apeala  of  the  Via 
Latina  as  if  it  already  exiitad  in  tlie  Dme  of  Cocio- 
buoa  (iL  39),  bat  he  in  bet  naes  tlM  name  only  aa 
a  geuniaphiral  deachpiioa,  both  in  this  paaaage  and 
again  in  the  hislor;  a.  c.  296,  when  he  spoks  of 
lateramna  as  a  colonj  "  qnaa  via  Latina  est'  (x.  M). 
NeitlMr  passage  affjids  anj  proof  tliat  the  road  was 
tliea  in  ezisteaoe;  though  there  ia  do  doabt  that  there 
wsj  abtadj  a  waj  or  line  of  commnnication.  The 
coone  of  tlM  Via  Latina  ia,  indeed,  more  natorsl  Ibr 
such  a  Uoe  of  way  than  that  of  the  more  oelebnted 
Via  Appia,  and  most  hare  offered  less  difScallies 
befbra  tiw  eonstniction  of  an  artificial  road.  Nor 
dill  it  pnaent  anjr  sach  fbnnidable  passes  io  a  mili- 
tary point  of  Tiew  ss  that  of  Laatalae  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Wa^,  for  which  reason  it  wss  the  roate  chosen 
both  bj  Fyrrhos  when  he  advaooed  towaids  Borne 
ia  B.  c  S80,  and  bj  Hannibal  in  B.  a  III. 
(Lit.  xxtl  8,  9.)  On  the  hiiier  occasion  the  Car- 
thaginian geoend  seems  oertslnlr  to  have  followed 
the  trae  Via  Latina  across  Uoiut  Algidus  sad  bjr 
Tnscnlam  (LiT.  1.  e.)  ;  Pjirhns,  on  the  contrary, 
loiDcd  asida  firom  it  as  he  approached  Praensste, 
which  waa  Ifaa  farthest  point  that  he  reached  in  his 
■draaes  towards  Bonw. 

Whatever  maj  hare  been  the  data  of  the  oanstnio- 
tioD  «f  the  Via  Latina,  it  is  certain  that  locg  before 
the  close  of  the  Bepablic  it  was  ooe  of  the  best 
known  and  most  biqaeoted  highwajs  in  Italy. 
Sirsho  spaaks  of  it  as  cue  of  the  most  important  of 
the  many  roads  that  issoed  bom  the  gates  of  Some 
(t.  p.  S37),  and  takes  it  as  ooe  of  the  leading  and 
most  fiuniliar  lines  of  demarcatjoo  in  describing  the 
dliea  of  Latiam.  (ii.)  It  was,  howerer,  in  one 
respect  Tciy  inferior  to  its  neighboar  the  Via  Appia, 
that  it  was  not  capable  of  any  considerable  extension, 
but  terminated  at  Casilinam,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Appia.  (Suab.  L  c.)  There  was,  indeed,  a 
hfaneh  road  that  was  continued  from  Teanam  by 
Alfifae  and  Telesia  to  BeneTcntom ;  but  though  this 
is  girsD  in  the  Itioeraries  in  coonectioo  with  the  Via 
Latina  (/tao.  Ant.  pp.  123,  3(HX  it  certainly  was 
not  geaenlly  ooosidered  as  forming  a  part  of  that 
imd.  and  was  merely  a  cfosa  line  6om  it  to  the 
Apptso.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  line  of  the 
Vis  Latina,  which  descended  the  ralley  of  the  Sacco, 
nceited  on  ita  way  the  two  subordinate  lines  of  rosd 
cslled  the  Via  LIbicaha  end  Via  Pkaesestdta, 
which  issoed  Gram  Borne  by  a  different  gate,  bat 
both  nltimalely  joined  the  Via  Latina,  and  became 
merged  in  it.  (Strab.  2.  c)  Such  at  least  is  Suabo'a 
slalemaot,  and  doubtless  was  the  ardinary  riew  of 
the  case  ia  his  time.  But  it  would  seem  ss  if  st  a 
later  period  the  Via  Labicana  came  to  be  the  more 
frequwtad  road  of  the  two,  so  that  the  Antooine 
Itinemiy  represents  the  Via  Latina  as  joining  the 
Labicana,  instead  of  the  oaaverse.  (/(as.  Ant.  p. 
306.) 

The  stations,  as  giren  in  the  ItioeniT  just  cited, 
are  sii  fallow.— 

Ad  Decimam      -        -        -     x.      M.  p. 
Soboraria  -        -        -         -    iii.  (vi.) 
Ad  Pictas .        -        -         -     xrii. 
Oompitom  Anagninnm  -    xr. 
Ferantinam  (favnCmo)        -     viiL 
Ansiiio  (AVasasone}    -        -    TiL  > 


VUUTEU. 
FregcOanoB  (C^nat)     .  ni.  u 
FahTBloia  (S.  Ciommi  m 

Carieo)  •      •  E 

Aqoinmn  (^{■sw)    -      •  rs. 
CoaiDom  (&  Gnmi)      •  ii 
Teanam  (J'amo)       -      -  od 
(Ma{Cahi)     .       .      .  t. 
Cssilinam  (Ci^iesa)  -      -  ii 
Capaa  (Sta  Maria)     •       -   i. 
(The  fbor  last  st^  sb  a^  ^7 
Tabola.     The  Antsooe  binnrr  pa  x-  > 
bnnch  of  the  nad  that  U,b  ttm  iss. 
BensTeutiuo.) 

It  win  be  ebsored  tbsi,  is  ia  a; 
as  abore  set  down,  fioo  Bdbs  to  Yvs^z:. 
the  Via  Latina  did  not  pus  tiins|!t  *?  '^ 
imptatsnce,  the  statioas  gina  Ins;  99!  i^ 
tiooes,  or  pieces  fx  cbaa;ia;  booB.  ii.  i 
acCDOnt  of  the  importaace  of  I&  Ss  if  k 
will  be  ueesniy  to  dascnbe  it  iar>h<  tn  - 
detail 

The  Via  Latina  issoed  froB  tht  Faru  Cera - 
getber  with  the  Via  Apfia.  hmt^ivi 
half-way  betwtsn  that  gale  sad  tbe  te  ? 
Appia  (/Via  £  S.  SiiutimK),  dm  Ui  m  n 
rsied,  and  the  Via  Latiaa  ponatd  ib  m. 
through  the  gate  in  the  waOf  of  Aanas  a ' 
rired  from  it  the  name  of  Pots  Liza  F:z  - 
gsu  (nowkng  dosad)  torn  pant  i  csla  rci 
Porta  Latins,  where  it  aima  the  miam  — 
Bome  to  itOoao,  the  Ime  of  the  ssiint  nl  If  ^ 
readily  traced  by  porlioDS  afthrpsmgel.t::'^ 
afiiepulchres,with  which  the  LaiisWij.i!>r.t^ 
Flaminian  and  Appan  ( Jot.  &(.  i.  1 7 1 ).  n  )>^^ 
Fran  that  point  tberoadmaTbemiFnas^s: 
perfectly  straigfat  Iine,whidiisaaib!cziK<:-- 
to  distance  by  tombs  snd  other  mss,  ti  Or  'i'  ^ 
the  Tosenlan  hills.  The  only  ooe  if  eh  -^ 
which  deserres  soy  notice  is  tint  asn^  i^ 
the  temple  of  Fortuns  Mnliebtis,  vioA  i)  e  ^~ 
a  sepoldue  of  imperisl  times.  Abiat  >  zas  ^^ 
the  Porta  Capena  is  a  Cum  or  bsaikiaiki^ 
rsHo,  Dear  which  an  the  eximsin  aae)  •  ■■ 
Rnman  villo,  suppoied  to  be  tiat  of  Lxils  ^ 
about  a  mile  farther  mlot  be  pl«d  tbe  stc ' 
Decimam,  the  10  miles  being  nadeebwar^-'^ 
from  the  Porta  Capena.  Abnost  ioaffii.'^' 
this  point  began  thessotntoftheToa^iic--  ' 
road  still  preserred  nesrlj  its  ibraier  fc»t  =; 
ing  Grofta  Ferrata  u  tbs  right,  wii*<:^' 
Tuecolum  on  the  left;  it  tben  psind, e i:  - 
scribed  by  StrabS  (t.  >  M7),  betsM  I=s^- 
and  the  Alban  Monat,  fbOnriag  tbt  i»  ^  >  -" 
valley  or  depresaon  between  Ibesn,  tiB it  m» •- 
foot  of  Mount  Algidu,  and,  psaBSgtkia^i  >  ^ 
of  notch  in  the  lii^of  thstInl(Btaiaitl^s'':' 
called  Za  Com,  dettoded  Is  the  sistia  A^:  M 
in  the  pUin  below.  The  coone  «f  tbe  cdc  -^ 
may  be  diiftinotly  traced  by  ttoniBi  rf  ta  V 
ment  still  visible  at  inlnvais ;  U»  itati  s^'- 
BuboFsria  (if  the  distance  of  six  aBo  f^  ' 
some  MSS.  be  oomct),  not  ban  ->»<  "- 
the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  easlh  cafcd  J**^ 
Thence  to  Ad  Pidas  tbe  &*•»«  a  ««'*_' 
17  miles,  which  is  certsinly  pesdy  ilm  ti*  "-^ 
It  was  at  this  station  that  tbs  Ta  iiiiea  .J 
the  Latina;  and  from  this  umimlisfe  ijr>~ 
with  the  distances  gitsn  Itan  »  f**^^' 
we  may  (dace  the  site  of  Ad  PSe»  a*"^ 
tin  OtUria  di  Metia  &ta,*<>^""^  - 
Robonria     Slobo  cab  il  210  Mb  Xi^" 
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me,  but  it  ia  not  dear  whether  he  meuared 
mce  hy  the  Via  Latina  or  the  lisbicana  (t. 
The  actual  djatance  of  Ferentiinni  (con- 
which  there  ia  no  doabt)  from  Some  is  49 
Lnd  the  Compitnin  Aoagninum  ia  oorrectly 
I  miles  neaier  the  dtj,  which  would  exactly 
ith  the  point  on  the  pnoent  highroad  where 
nch  to  Anagnia  etill  tnrnf  off.  Botll  the 
J  and  the  TabuU  place  Ad  Pictaa  15  milei 
e  Compitam  Anaf:ninani,  and  thii  diatanoe 
X  it  1 0  miles  from  Boboraria,  or  26  from  Rome, 
;reeiiig  oloaely  with  the  statement  of  Straba 
f,  therefore,  ftel  sure  that  the  position  above 
i  to  Ad  Pictaa,  a  punt  of  importance,  ai  that 
.he  two  roada  joined,  ia  at  least  approximately 

next  stations  admit  of  no  doabt,  and  the  dis- 
ue  correct.    It  was  at  the  Compitam  Anag- 

1 5  milca  beyond  Ad  Pictaa,  that  the  Via 
stinm  joioed  the  Latina,  which  was  carried 

down  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  nearly  in 
»  of  the  present  highroad,  by  Ferentinam  and 
0,  both  of  whicfa  still   retain  their  ancient 

to  Fregellanum  (Cepmno)  on  the  Liria, 
e  it  tonied  S.  to  Fabrateria  Nova  (the 
of  which  are  still  visible  at  S.  Giovanni  in 
>),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ijiia.  Here  it 
1  that  river  by  a  bridge,  of  which  the  mins 
ill  estaot,  whence  the  coarse  of  the  ancient 
nay  be  traced  withont  difSculty  throogh  Aqui- 
Caainum,  Teaonm,  and  Cales  to  Caailinum 
I  Vnltnrnas,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Appia. 
>na  of  tlie  ancient  pavement,  sepalchrea,  and 
rmns  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient  way  throngh> 
he  latter  part  of  its  comae.  At  a  station 
in  the  Tabula  nnder  the  name  of  Ad  Flexum 
lies  from  Casinum)  a  branch  road  tnmed  off 
enafrum,  whence  it  ascended  the  valley  of 
Vultamns  to  Aeaemia,  and   thence  into  the 

of  Samniam.     The  Antonme  Itinerary  repre- 

the  Via  Latina  aa  following  this  craas-inad, 
naking  a  bend  roand  by  Venafrnm,  bat  there 
le  no  doabt  that  the  regular  highroad  proceeded 
t  to  Teanam.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  mad 
be  -distinotly  traced,  proceeding  from  Jeanum 
y  due  N.  through  Cajcaiello  and  Tom  to  S. 
'o  in  Fine,  which  was  probably  the  site  of  the 
on  Ad  Flexum.  This  would  be  18  miles  from 
lom.  The  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  viii, 
rhich  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  read  xviii. 
he  branch  of  tlie  Via  Latina,  already  alluded  to, 
'h  was  carried  to  Beneventnm,  quitted  the  main 

at  Teanam,  crossed  the  VuUuruus  to  Allifae, 
thence  was  carried  np  the  valley  of  the  Calor 
Tdesia  to  Beneventnm.  The  distancea  an  thus 
n  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  304): — 
.'eanum  to  Alli£>e{il'iys)  -  •  zvii.M.r. 
Telesia  (recess)  -  -  zzr. 
Beneventnm  -        -    zviL 

The  fint  part  tf  the  Via  Latina  from  Borne  to 
nlley  of  the  Liria  is  examined  and  discossed  in 
>il  by  Westpbal,  Bom.  Kamp.  pp.  78 — 97 ;  and 
by,  YU  degli  Antichi,  pp.  110—119.)  rE.H.B.] 
^lA  LAURENTINA.  [LAnRBHTuu.] 
fU  NOMENTANA.  [Nombktum.] 
HA  OSTIKNSIS,  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the 
i  leading  from  JBome  to  Oatia,  which  must  na- 
•lly  have  been  an  extremely  frequented  route  when 

city  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  It  fol- 
'ed  in  its  general  diirection  the  left  bank  of  the 
m,  bat  cutting  off  the  iwn«  oouiidersUe  bends 
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and  windings  of  the  river.  It  issued  from  the  Porta 
Ostienais,  now  called  the  Forta  &  Paoh,  iirom  the 
oelebratad  basilica  of  St  Paul,  about  IJ  mile  oat- 
side  the  gate,  and  situated  on  the  line  of  the  ancisnt 
road.  Three  miles  from  Borne  it  passed  through  a 
village,  or  subarb,  known  as  the  Vicus  Alezandri 
(Ammian.  xvii.  4.  §  14):  it  was  at  this  pdnt  that 
the  \in  Lanrentina  stnick  off  direct  to  Laurentum, 
16  miles  distant  from  Borne  [LAUKBHTiml;  while 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  taming  a  little  to  the  right,  pur- 
sued thenceforth  nearly  a  straight  course  all  the  way 
to  Ostia.  On  this  line,  11  miles  from  Borne,  is  the 
Otieria  di  Mala  Fede,  where  a  road  branches  off  to 
Pordgliano,  which  undoubtedly  follows  the  same 
line  as  that  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  by 
which  bis  Lanrentine  villa  could  be  approached  as 
conveniently  as  by  the  Via  Lanrentina.  (Plin.  £p, 
ii.  17.)  Five  nules  brther  the  highroad  reached 
Ostia,  which  was  16  miles  from  BoinB.  (/(n.  Ant. 
p.  301.)    [Ostia].  [E.H.B.] 

VLA  POPILIA.    [Via  AfmAjNo.  6.] 

VIA  POBTUENSIS,  was  the  load  that  led  from 
Bome  to  the  Portus  Tnyani,  or  the  new  port  of  the 
city  oaistructed  imder  the  Empire  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  [OanA.]  The  name  could  not,  of  coume, 
have  coma  into  use  imtil  after  the  construction  of  this 
great  artificial  port  to  replace  the  natural  harbour  of 
Ostia,  and  ia  only  found  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Viae  in  the  Cnriosun  Urbis  and  Notitia  (pp.  88, 29, 
ed.  Prellar).  But  the  line  of  the  road  itself  may 
Btill  be  traced  without  difficulty.  It  issued  fharn  the 
Porta  PortuensiB,  in  the  walls  of  Anrelian,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  little  deriation,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  only  catting  off  the  minor  windings  of  that 
river.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  pUces  the  city  of  Portos 
19  miles  frcm  Boms  (pb  300);  bnt  this  is  certainly  • 
mistake,  the  real  distance  being  just  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Ostia,  or  1 6  miles.  (Nibby,  DiatonU,  vol. 
iii.  p.  624.)  From  Portus  a  road  was  carried  along  the 
OQOst  by  Fregenae  (9  miles)  to  Alsium  (9  miles), 
where  it  joimd  the  Via  Avbbua.  (/(m.  AnL 
p.  300.)  [KH.B.] 

VIA  POSTUMIA,  was,  aa  w«  team  from  an  in- 
scription (Ondl.  /Mor.  3121),  the  proper  name  of 
the  road  that  crossed  the  Apennines  direct  from  Der- 
tona  to  Genoa.  But  it  appean  to  have  fiillen  into 
disuse ;  at  least  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  and  the  road  itself  is  included  by  the 
Itineraries  under  the  general  name  of  the  Via  Au- 
relia.  It  has  thenfore  been  considered  more  conve- 
nient to  describe  it  in  that  article.        [£.  H.  B.] 

VIA  PRAENESTINA  (4  Ufairitrrirli  itis, 
Strab.),  waa  the  name  of  one  of  the  highroads  that 
issued  from  the  Porta  Esqnilina  at  Bome,  and  led  (as 
its  nams  implies)  direct  to  Pneneste.  The  period 
of  ita  construction  is  tmknowo ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  a 
highway,  or  line  of  commnnicatiaD  from  Bome  to 
Praaneste,  k>ng  before  there  was  a  reguhv  pa^d 
road,  such  aa  the  Via  Piaeneatina  ultimately  became. 
The  first  port  of  it  indeed,  aa  &r  as  the  city  of  Gabii, 
13  miles  from  Bome,  was  origmally  known  as  the  Via 
Gabida,  a  name  which  is  used  by  Livy  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Bepublic  (Liv.  ii.  II),  but 
would  seem  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into  disuse, 
so  that  both  Strabo  and  the  Itioerariee  give  the 
name  of  Via  Fraenestina  to  the  whole  line.  (Stra]>. 
V.  p.  238 ;  /(m.  Ant.  p.  302.)  In  the  latter  period 
of  the  Bepublio,  indeed,  Gabii  had  fallen  yttj 
much  into  decay,  while  Piaeneate  was  still  an 
importsot  and  flouiahing  town,  which  will  tuf- 
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fleiantljr  aeeaant  fiir  tbe  on  ■fpaUitioo  hning  be- 
wmt  maifid  ia  th*  otlar.  A  oontuHwtkin  of  Um 
•UM  nal,  which  ww  iln  iiielod«d  imdir  tki  nun* 
•f  the  Via  Pi  M— Una,  «■■  ouriad  from  tha  foot 
«f  Un  bUI  at  Pncnata,  thnofih  tha  lubjaeait 
]4an,  tiU  it  Ml  into  tba  Via  Latin*,  Jint  bdoir 


Tlwatationa  on  it  iiMBtioiiodia  tha  Antamna  liiiia- 
luy(|k.80S)ara: — 

ttoGabB        ....    sii.M.r. 
PraaMato       .    .    .    sL 
Sob  Anagnia       •    •    zzir. 
Tlia  Taboh  gtm  tin  matt  distanooa  aa  far  aa 
wiueh  an  nrj  nmiij  eomot     Stnbo 
it  100  itadia  (18)  mU«a)  from  Roma  to 
Oabti,  and  tha  auna  distanoa  tlMDoa  to  Praanesta. 
TIm  eootinnatioa  from  Pramcota  to  Sub  Anagnia  ia 
gino  only  in  tha  Antonina  Itineruy,  bat  the  dia- 
ii  orantatad ;  it  doea  not  really  exoead  18 


TIm  Via  Praaneatina  iaanad  from  tha  Porta  Eaqni- 
lina  at  Boom,  tofiethar  with  the  Via  LaUcana  (Strib. 
▼.  p.  8S7) :  it  paaed  throogb  tha  Pacta  Praanastina 
ia  tba  latv  circoit  of  the  walb,  now  called  Porta 
Magfierti  and  aeparated  from  the  Via  Labicana  im- 
madiaialj  afkarwarda,  atrilting  off  in  a  nearly  direct 
liaa  tomrda  OabiL  Aboot  3  milea  fnm  Roma  it 
I  tha  fanperial  villa  of  tha  Gordiana,  tba  mag- 
I  of  which  ia  extolled  by  Jalioa  CapitoHnna 
{Gtrdiem.  33),  and  ia  still  in  aoma  degree  attested 
by  the  impcaing  and  picUueaqne  rains  at  a  spot 
called  Torre  da  Sekiam.  (Nibby,  Dimtarm,  roL  iiL 
pp.  707 — 710.)  Nine  milea  tram  Bcma  the  nlad 
ia  carried  orer  tha  Tallqr  of  a  small  stream  by  a 
Tiadnct  of  the  moat  maaaiTaeonatniotion,  atill  known 
as  the  Jhmie  di  Noma:  and  3  miles  farther  it 
paaaea  the  still  eziating  nuns  of  tha  dty  of  Gabii. 
Tbenoa  to  Pneoeat*  tba  line  of  tha  road  waa  not 
80  direct :  this  part  of  tha  Can^iagiia  being  in- 
tenected  by  deep  gnllies  and  nvinea,  which  necsaai- 
tatad  aome  dsriatioiis  from  the  atnigbt  line.  Tba 
road  ia  bowerer  dearly  marked,  and  in  many 
pbwea  retaina  its  ancient  paTsmeot  of  baaaltie  laTa. 
It  ia  carried  nearly  straigbt  as  far  aaa  point  aboat  5 
milea  beyond  Gabii,  where  it  pasaea  tluvagh  a  deep 
catting  in  the  Info  rack,  which  baa  given  to  tha  spot 
thammiaef  Caaaaioitta  :  ahortly  aftarwarda  it  tarns 
abruptly  to  tba  right,  laaring  tha  Tillage  of  GuttkoHo 
(tha  probaWa  site  of  Pkdum)  on  the  left,  and 
thence  follows  tha  line  of  a  long  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween two  laTinea,  till  it  approaches  the  city  of 
Plaeneate.  Tha  bigbroad  doabtlaes  passed  only 
tbroogb  tba  lower  part  of  that  city.  Portiona  of  the 
ancient  pavament  may  be  eeen  shortly  after  quitting 
the  aoathem  gate  {Porta  del  Sole),  and  show  that 
the  old  road  followed  the  same  directiaa  as  tha 
modem  cue,  which  leada  throagh  Cam  and  PaHamo, 
to  an  inn  on  the  highroad  below  AmigiU,  apparently 
o»  the  Tory  same  site  aa  tha  station  Sob  Anagnia 
(or  Compitnm  Anagninnm,  aa  it  is  called  in  another 
note)  of  tha  Itinerary. 

(Westpbal.  Horn.  Kamp.  pp.  97—107;  Kibby, 
Dmtonu  di  Roma,  m.  615—630.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  SALARIA  (4  TnKafla  Wit,  Stnib.),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  well-known  cf  the  higbroada 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  up  the  valley  of  tbe 
Tiber,  and  throagh  the  land  of  the  Sabines  to  Beats, 
and  theoca  acroas  the  Apenninea  into  Picennm, 
and  to  the  ahocea  of  the  Adriatic  We  have  no 
aooount  of  the  period  of  ita  conatruction  aa  a  regnhv 
toad,  but  tfaciB  can  be  little  doobt  that  it  waa  a  fra- 


VIA  SALARIA. 

ipHOtad  note  of  ccmmmiicatiea  long  bslbn  km 
bud  down  as  a  regular  highway  :  sod  tbe  tnilia 
that  its  name  waa  derived  fhan  its  bong  lad  It 
tbe  Sabines  to  cany  into  their  on  ooutn  ik 
salt  that  they  obtained  from  tha  Bonisn  ail^iab 
at  the  month  of  tha  Tiber,  in  itself  tteaa  tt  iids 
to  so  eariy  age.  (Fast,  a,  v.  Solaris.)  li  n 
indeed,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  the  Via  Lsliit,  it 
only  one  of  tha  great  Roman  highways,  the  m 
of  which  waa  not  derived  iiom  that  if  iu  fet 
ecnstraetor.  But  it  cannot  be  iniemd  baa  tie  a- 
premkiiia  of  Livy  that  the  battle  of  the  Allit  ni 
ibagfat "  ad  andedmiwi  lapidon,'  aod  that  the  Guii 
on  a  Bobaeqaent  occasion  encamped  "ad  tertm 
lapidem  via  Salaiia  tjana  pootem  Aniims*(LTT, 
37,  vii.  9),  that  the  ragnlar  road  was  tba  ii  n- 
istance,  thoagh  tbet«  ia  no  doobt  thst  tbett  n  i 
mncb  freqaented  line  of  cammnnifatjoa  witt  the  bsl 
of  the  Sabinea.  We  learn  fion  tbe  Uttr  ]>■» 
that  a  bridge  had  been  already  constnieted  om  i!< 
Anio  ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  tbe  Vu  Stkriins 
eoostrneted  in  the  first  instance  only  as  br  u  iieUi. 
and  was  not  carried  acnias  the  monntaiia  tili  !■( 
aftarwarda.  Even  in  the  time  of  Stnbo  time  s  a 
eridenoe  that  it  rsacbed  to  tha  Adiiaiic:  tki: 
anthor  speaks  of  it  merely  as  extendiog  thnsEl  "< 
land  of  the  Sabinea,  bat  aa  not  of  great  EHeni  (•• 
waXAl)  ofiro,  Stiab.  v.  p.  SS8),  wbicb  mdn  it 
impnbable  that  it  had  then  been  eanied  le  » 
Upper  Sea.  Bat  tha  Itineraries  give  tlieia«i< 
Salaria  to  the  whola  line  of  raad  fim  Bom  :i 
Castram  Tnieotinnm  on  tha  Adriatic,  sod  ibn 
to  Adria. 

The  Salarian  Way  iasned  from  tha  FortsCiEB 
of  the  aodaat  dty  together  with  the  Via  Nomtia 
(Strab.  L  e.;  Feat.  &  n.  Solaria);  but  tiny £■ 
verged  immeiiiately  afterwards,  so  tbit  tbe  m 
quitted  the  enter  drcoit  of  the  city  (n  \a^ 
by  the  wslls  of  Anrdian)  thno;^  tbe  Fatt 
Sahuia,  the  other  throagh  tbe  PorU  Nooboil 
Between  3  and  3  milea  bom  Rome  tbe  Va  Silim 
ernsaed  tbe  Anio  by  a  bridge,  called  the  FiSi 
Sakrina,  which  waa  the  aosne  of  tbe  mtatk 
oombat  of  Manlios  Torqnatns  with  the  ^ 
(Liv.  viL  9.)  The  present  bridge  is  snaest,  thKi 
not  strictly  of  Roman  date,  having  been  eiestntai 
by  Narsea,  to  replace  the  more  ancient  ooe  vtci 
wss  dsatroyed  by  Totila.  On  a  bill  to  the  )rf>  i 
tha  road,  jnat  before  it  deaceods  to  tbe  rirer.  btk 
site  of  the  sndent  dty  of  Aktbiixai^  sod  i  b3si 
the  right  of  the  road  inmiedistely  after  cnc!ir{U> 
river  ia  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  spot  rbeie  tt 
Gank  encamped  in  B.  &  361  (Liv.  L  c).ti 
where  HannibaU  pitched  hia  camp  ^lai  he  rit 
up  to  recommtie  the  walls  ef  Some.  (Id-  on- 
10.)  Between  5  and  6  miles  from  Bmdc.  iter 
passing  the  Villa  Spado,  the  mad  pam  doe  u 
Caste!  GMileo,  a  fbrtresB  of  the  mUdk  sps, ''■^ 
servee  to  mark  the  nte  of  the  audent  Fii>0it 
From  this  pdnt  the  rood  ia  eairisd  throng  thtl^* 
grounds  near  tbe  Tiber,  skirting  tbe  lint  di< 
Crnstumian  hills,  which  border  it  en  the  rifti 
Several  small  streams  descend  from  these  hills,  ■h 
aftar  cmesing  the  road,  discharge  tbefaselns  'ati'i> 
Tiber ;  and  there  can  be  m  doubt  that  one  of  ttee 
ia  tha  for-fiuned  AUia,  though  which  tf  then  so- 
titled  to  claim  that  celebrated  appellation  a  *^* 
very  disputed  point  [Alua.]  Tbenadcoomwl 
to  follow  the  volley  of  the  Tiber  till,  after  ^ 
Monte  RoUmdo,  it  turned  inland  to  Efctaii,  lhe«< 
of  wfaicb  ia  probably  to  ba  fixed  at  OMa  ifiK* 
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and  li  marked  in  the  Itinermriee  u  18  miles  fipom 
Borne.  Here  the  Via  Nomentana  agun  fell  into 
the  Salaria.  (Strab.  t.  p.  228.)  Hence  to  Keata 
the  latter  road  travened  a  hill;  coontij,  bat  of  no 
preat  interest,  following  nearly  the  same  line  as 
the  modern  road  from  Rome  to  Rieti.  The  interme- 
diate station  of  Ad  Novas  or  Vicos  Noma,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerai7  is  still  marked  bj 
ruins  near  the  Otieria  tfuova,  32  miles  from  Borne, 
and  16  from  Rieti.  Here  an  old  charch  still  bora  at 
a  late  period  the  name  of  Vim  Nuovo, 

The  stations  on  the  original  Via  Salaria,  from 
Rome  to  Beate,  are  coriectlf  given,  and  can  dearly 
be  identified. 
From  Borne  to 

Emma  {Grotta  Jfaroua)         -    sviiLicF. 

Vicus  Novns  (Ott.  Nuova)         -    ziv. 

Beate  {Rieti)  -  -  -  -  zvi. 
From  Beate  the  Via  Salaria  (or  the  continuation 
of  it  as  given  in  the  Itineraries)  proceeded  nearly 
due  E.  by  Cntillae,  which  is  identified  by  its  cele- 
brated lake,  or  rather  mineral  springs,  to  Interocrea 
(^Antrodoco),  sitoated  at  the  junction  of  two  natural 
passai  or  lines  of  communication  through  the  central 
Apennines.  The  one  of  these  leads  from  Interocrea 
to  Amiternnm,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ateraus, 
and  was  followed  by  a  cross-road  given  in  the  Tabula, 
but  of  which  both  the  stations  and  the  distancee  are 
extremely  confused  :  the  other,  which  is  the  main 
valley  of  the  Velinns,  and  bears  nearly  due  M.,  was 
ascended  by  the  Via  Salaria  as  far  as  Falacrianm, 
16  miles  fWim  Inierocrea,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Velinns.  Thence  that  road  crossed  the  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tronio  (Truentus),  which  river  it  followed  to  its 
moath  at  Caslrom  Tnientinum,  passingon  the  way  by 
the  strongly  situated  dty  of  Ascnlum  (^AtcoU).  The 
distances  on  this  line  of  route  are  thus  correctly 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  307): 
From  Beate  to 

Cutiliae  (near  Patemo)     -        -    viiL  M.  P. 

Interocrea  (^Antrodoco)      -         -     TJ. 

Falticrinnin  (near  Cisita  Rtale")  -     xvi. 

Vicus  Badies   -         -         -         -     ix. 

Ad  Centesimum*      -        ■         -     x. 

Asculum  (^AtcoK)    -        •        •    ziL 

Castmm  Truentinnm  -  -  xz. 
From  this  last  point  two  roads  branched  off,  the 
one  taming  H.,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  to  Ancona  ;  the  other  proceeding  S. 
along  the  same  coast  to  Castrum  Novum  (near 
Giulia  Nuova),  and  thence  to  Adria  (^  tri).  The 
latter  branch  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a  part  of 
the  Via  Salaria ;  but  it  is  dear  that  ndtberrf  them 
properly  belonged  to  that  highway,  botli  being  in 
fact  only  portions  of  the  long  line  of  road  wliich 
fallowed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  continuously  from 
Ancouato  Brundtisium,  and  which  is  given  in  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  in  connection  with  the  Via  Flaminia 
(/(in.  AiU.ff.a\  3—316).    (The  coarse  of  the  Via 
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*  It  is  clear  from  the  name  that  this  station  was 
distant  100  miles  from  Borne,  while  the  distances 
above  given  would  make  up  only  97  miles  :  but  it 
is  uncertain  at  what  precise  point  the  defidency 
occurs.  The  Tabula  gives  9  miles  from  Beate  to 
Cutiliae,  and  7  thence  to  Interocrea  :  if  theee  dis- 
tances be  adopted  the  result  is  99  miles,  leaving 
a  discrepancy  of  only  one  mile.  In  either  case  the 
approximation  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  Itioenuies. 


Salaria  is  examined,  and  the  distances  discussed  in 
detail  by  D'AnviUe,  Analgu  CUognphiqut  de  FltaUe 
pp.  163—169.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  SUBLACENSia  [Via  Vauibia.] 
VIA  TIBEBIMA,  a  name  fimnd  m  inscriptions, 
and  noticed  by  the  Notitia  and  Guriosum  among  the 
roads  that  issued  from  the  gates  of  Bome,  was  in  all 
probability  the  road  that  quitted  the  Via  Flaminia 
at  Sasa  Bubra,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  until  it  rqoined  the  Via  Flammia,  between 
Acqua  Viea  and  Borghetto.  The  existence  of  such 
a  road  is  knowu  from  remains  of  it  still  visible ;  and 
it  ia  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Tiberins 
can  well  be  applied.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  pp. 
134,  138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  TIBUBTINA.  [Via  Valsbia.] 
VIA  TRAJANA.  [Via  Appia,  No.  4.] 
VIA  VALEBIA  (ii  Oia/^pla  Ms,  Strab.),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  important  of  the  Boman 
'highways,  which  led  from  Borne,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  from  Tibnr,  to  the  lake  Fudnus  and  the 
land  of  the  Harsi,  and  thence  was  subsequently 
continued  to  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ater- 
niu.  The  period  of  its  oonstraction  is  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  supposed  to  have  de> 
rived  its  name  from,  and  to  have  been  the  work  o(, 
M.  Valerius  Mazimas,  who  was  censor  with  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  b.c.  307 ;  but  the  ezpreaaioo  of  Livy, 
that  the  two  oonstmcted  roads  "  per  agros,"  would 
certainly  seem  to  refer  to  cross-roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bome ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  oonstmction  of  so  celebrated  a  highway  as  the 
Via  Valeria  should  not  have  been  more  distinctly 
stated.  (Liv:  ix.  43.)  The  Via  Valeria,  indeed, 
was  properly  only  a  continuation  of  the  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  which  led  from  Bome  to  Tibar ;  and  thoagb 
the  Itineraries  include  the  whole  line  of  route  under 
the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  still  kept  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  Valerian  Way  as  beginning 
from  Tibur,  and  leading  to  the  Marsi,  and  to 
Cnrfininui,  the  metropolis  of  the  Peligni  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238).  The  expressions  of  the  geographer  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  oondude  that  the  Via  Valeria 
was  in  his  time  carried  as  a  regular  highway  as  far 
as  Corfininm ;  but  -we  learn  from  an  inscription,  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  regularly  con- 
structed road  stopped  short  at  Cerfennia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hons  Imeus  or  Forea  di  Cartieo,  a  steep  and 
difficult  pass,  over  which  the  highway  was  not  carried 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinued It  to  the  month  of  the  Atemus.  (Orell.  fntcr. 
711.)  It  appears  that  the  portion  thus  added  at 
first  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Claudia  Valeria  (_lnicr. 
i.  c);  but  the  distinctian  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  whole  line  of  route  from  Bome  to  the  Adriatic 
was  commonly  knovrn  as  the  Via  Valeria,  (/(iti. 
Ant.  p.  308.)  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
the  same  usage,  and  consider  the  whole  course  of  Uie 
toad  under  one  head. 

The  Via  Tiburtina,  as  the  road  from  Bome  to 
Tibur  was  properly  called,  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  very  andent  origin.  There  must  indeed 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Bome  a  fre- 
quented highway  or  communication  between  the  two 
cities ;  but  we  are  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  time 
when  a  regularly  made  road,  with  its  solid  pavement 
and  all  the  other  accessories  of  a  Boman  via,  was  con- 
structed from  the  one  city  to  the  other.  The  nad  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  Empre  may  be 
distinctly  traced  by  portions  still  remaining  of  the 
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,  ar  tf  Hpolefan*  and  bapmnts  cf  an- 
,  ••  tint  ■•  doabt  eao  «u>t  ■■  to  it! 
It  qnittcd  Um  original  dtj  bj  the 
]  tlmogh  the  Pacta  Tibutina 
(■o«  iW«a  &  £«ma»)  ia  tiw  waUa  of  AonUan,  and 
tkm  fncmlai  mmitj  in  a  itniglit  line  to  tbe  Anio, 
«Uek  it  (caaaad  bj  a  bridge  about  4  miles  fma 
Bma.  TUi  bridge,  now  called  the  Pomta  Mammoio, 
ia  in  iti  jnmBt  ttatc  the  work  of  Kanca.  hanng 
Wan  walarad  at  the  Mine  time  ai  tboH  on  the 
Via  Sakria  aad  Nomantana,  atar  their  destnietieo 
by  Tedla,  a.  d.  549.  From  thi*  bridge  tbe  ancient 
lead  faUooed  mcj  amiij  the  aaine  line  aa  the 
■Mideia  one  aa  &r  aa  the  Ijoffo  di  Tariaro,  a  small 
lake  or  pool  of  ailpfanreoiu  waters,  similar  in  ebano- 
tar  ts  the  more  eoosidarabk  pool  called  the  Solfaltra 
or  Af aaa  Albolae,  about  S  miles  fsrtfaer  on,  and  a 
■ule  to  the  left  of  the  highroad.  Leanng  this  on 
tlw  Isft,  the  Via  Tibutina  proceeded  almost  perfectly 
auaight  lo  the  AaUs  Ziinaiin,  at  the  fuot  of  the  hiU 
ef  Tmoli,  whan  it  recnond  the  Ania  There  can 
to  BO  da^bt  that  this  bridge  rotains  its  ancient  name 
of  Poaa  Laeaaaa,  thoogh  this  is  not  mentiaaed  by 
aay  sariwi  aothor :  bat  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
e«iilsBt  bnm  the  maasira  sepolchn  of  the  Plaotian 
iuiil.T  (a  stivctore  not  nnlike  the  oelebnted  tomb 
of  Caedha  Mitella  on  the  Appian  Way),  which  stands 
daac  lo  lbs  bridgs^  and  which  was  ooostnieted  by  H. 
Plaaliaa  Laeaaaa,  who  waa  censor  togetbarwith  Tibo- 
naa  ia  tha  Riga  of  Angnstaa.  From  the  inscriptiao 
m  aa  aaciaa*  miles! nna  it  appears  that  this  part  oF  the 
lead  waa  enastractad  by  hiia  at  the  same  time;  andit 
is  ptobabb  that  tha  original  Via  Tibortina  waa  car- 
liad  &«  the  Lugo  di  Tartan  ia  a  diflerent  dirac- 
lioB,  bearing  away  mare  to  the  left,  ao  aa  to  laata 
the  AqoM  Albalae  on  the  right ;  whik  the  road 
:ted  by  Plantiaa,  Uka  the  modem  highroad, 
hetwoea  that  lake  aad  Tibor.  The  14th 
I  was  feoDd  near  the  spot  whsre  the  road 
tha  artificial  chaansl  that  canies  off  tha 
af  the  lake  From  the  Pomit  Lmeamo  tha 
road  aacmdail  the  hill  of  Tibur  by  a  my 
ad  atraight  aaeent,  passing  thrangh  or  under 
a  panaoa  ef  the  raalted  snbstmctioaa  of  the  a»«alled 
Tilk  af  Masrsnm     [Tibob.] 

Tks  111— siias  all  agraa in  atating  the  diatanca of 
«m  Borne  at  SO  milea ;  bat  it  in  reality  Utile 
18  by  tha  direct  road,  which  cromed  the 
AaiB  tmcma,  aa  ab«n  deaoibed.  Tha  Tabola 
giiaa  tha  Aqaaa  Albolae  aa  aa  intennediate  atatioo, 
bat  placaa  it  16  IL  P.  from  Bcma,  thoogh  the  true 
dialaKa  ia  anly  14. 

Fram  Tibv  the  Via  Vakria  aaeaoded  the  TaBey 
af  tho  Aaio,  passing  by  the  town  of  Varia  (  rtoMuro), 
8  adea  bam  Tibor,  to  a  point  marked  by  aa  inn, 
mm  called  (JWaria  /crralo,  5  miles  beyond  rioa- 
•ara  aad  IS  from  TwotL  This  point,  where  the 
Aaao  aakas  a  soddai  band,  b  eridently  the  nte  of 
the  alatiaB  Ad  Lamnaa  of  the  Tabola,  whence 
a  aide  road  atroek  off  to  the  li^t,  asceoding  the 
•pfat  nUay  «f  the  Aaio  to  Soblaqnaom  (SWaaw), 
wkana  tfca  nad  dariaad  the  nana  of  Via  Subla- 
,  by  whkh  it  is  moitioned  by  Frantinns  (lis 
,  IS).  The  nad  is  ginn  in  the  Tabola, 
■ad  a  maaaar  that  it  ia  impoaaiUe  to 
it  oat.  Sobfaaineam  waa  ia  reality  48  milea 
finm  Boom  by  this  niota,or  S8  Inim  Tibor. 

Tha  Via  Vakria,  a  the  other  hand,  tuned  to  the 
kit  at  tha  OMna /errata,  and  enaaad  the  hilk  to 
Caraaali,  the  laiat  of  which  an  siill  rimUe  at  aooM 
than  tha  modem  Tillage  of  I 
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Thwoeit  aacmW  i  aaf  hbb^ 
pees,  iriien  portions  if  ibt  meat  mi<i  j 
paToment  and  snfastnctiai,  st  afl  liutatW 
scesded  again  ittetfaeUaa  if  tkljbFsa 
After  passing  by.rathcrtka  tbna^k. Ala h&i 
it  was  earned  along  the  K-ibaitftkUzaO 
fannia,  the  aile  of  wkck  i>  dodfilBdcd 
spotjost  bdov  theriUsgeef  Ctffiiwai.  '^ 
Fsnoa.]     Here,  as  alraadj  ■aoatd,  a  'ic- 
Via  Vakria  terminsted;  bat  tkoBssKni 
I  aa  eooatmcted  by  ClaadiBa,md{naiii!itb- 
rarin,  ascended  thesteepmatis-pKtf  itlk. 
I  iMKia.  and  thence  diwiaiiM  bm  -ikt  n^ 
the  Atenma,  on  the  banks  of  vbkk  aa;  u  \i 
flococs  with  the  (Ttsie,  stead  tbe  on  if  Ces: 
Thne  miles  from  that  d^  aia  >  hbia  k 
Aterana  (neartheaitaof  thepneoSlentfinw 
which  canstitated   an  iBi|NrtaBt  ndncr  jKk- 
[Aixmnn.]  Belawthispoat6(iiisiMi'irc: 
anairasr  pass  or  dafils,  tkraagkebdiibtVal. 
kria  ako  was  cairiad.    Tbe  ataaee  lasher 
marked  in  the  Itiaanrios  aa  li  Biiki  fia  On::;:, 
maat  be  placed  at  the  Orinsdf  J.  FiliaBi  i.- 
tho  rillaga  of  the  aame  aana.    Taaaark 
daewndwl  the  ralky  of  tbe  Ans  a  ia  oc 
which  k  eomctly  pkrad  by  the  Itoniiazl  u 
from  Inletproeniam,  aad  S  bcyoad  Taa  {pki. 
Tha  diitancaa  giran  in  tk  Atiaki  'od.- 
frsm  Scene  to  thk pcei<  areas  kiln :— 
BanM  to  Tibw  (rintfi)    -       -     nis 

Coneofi  (Ba.  nesr  Cneii)  m. 

Alba  FooeeiBa  {M)  -     ir.  (ic 

Carfaam  (Sts /"ciiEilB)     qLi. 

CaefiniBB  (&  iWies)  -    ni.(in. 

laloepeuniani  ((ML  di  & 
Faiaelaa)      -       •     t.{i.\ 

Teato(CUe«i)  -  -  uilti: 
Tha  distancea  stated  in  panmheeee  maeinz 
tiona  snggested  by  IXABrilie,  wbe  cbbb  -■ 
whokof  thk  line  of  note  aid  Back  cr.  »i  r 
ooeifinnad  by  tha  dJuuHey  af  aaeiB:  b«^' 
wfaiehkaTenodoabtu  tolheactaalieaaai  'i 
gtnsral  oonecSntoscftbensalt  tJwetaaBs?^- 
finned  by  a  statement  of  PliiiT(m.i.i.iU<- 
be  estimates  the  breadth  of  Inl;  ii  in  osa  )*'- 
as  measnnd  from  the  moatin  of  da  Tiir  s '-' 
of  the  Alemns  at  136  miks.  Hot  ik  aK^ 
the  Aterana  kans  fittk  denbt  that  tk  BKEEc 

waa  takes  akaig  the  Vb  Vakria.  Scottxixn 
Histsnaa  abora  givaa  naooat  le  IIS  xk  ^ 
Borne  to  Tasta,  or  ISS  laike  ts  tbe  bxQ  >  '■> 
Atemos;  and  if  to  thk  ba  addid  16  sdate^ 
to  Oetia,  the  Rsolt  ■  141  miles,  agas%  <^ 
5  miks,  with  the  stalemfot  of  F&j- 

(For  a  full  examinstioaof  tkavklikxfrs' 
see  D'Anrille,  .dno^  Cayr.  d>  fjaek.  {f  K- 
ISa,  and  Kramer,  Da  Fwamr  Sm,  W  »-'- 
TbeVk  riboninaandtbefintiaitif  n^xn 
are  ako  deaeribed  and  eiaaaaed  by  WiOifkLl^* 
Kimv  pp.  10ft— 181,  aad  HWiy,  Ta  d»iie»» 
p|lk9€ — 104) 

The  proper  terminstioaif  the  VkVeta.a"- 
tinaed  by  Clandias,  waa  mkobtid;  it  t^ac 
of  the  AtesnoB.  Bni  tb  Aauams  iaetj  •'^- 
tinnaa  it  on  to  Hadria,  itach it  pkeaiiKl'' 
froen  Teate;  bat  thk  diitin*  i>  nc^^^ 
troth:  we  ahoold  periuie nad a4lU>.  Tyr-, 
babihty  k,  that  at  the  meetk  <f  tk  Atavs ' '^ 
fauo  the  line  of  raad  janioija^'^'' 
coast  of  the  Adriatk,  and  wkdi,  aika)  kai^ 
pn^y  to  any  of  the  thna  h^»V  *•  P** 
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from  Rome  to  that  an,  aened  to  connect  th«  Valerian, 
Salarian,  and  Flaminian  Ways.  For  this  reason  it  ma; 
be  nsefhl  to  set  down  here  the  stations  and  distances 
alonf;  this  line  of  cost,  from  the  month  of  the  Aterans 
to  Anoona.  The;  are  thns  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  313): — 

Fnin  the  Ostia  Atemi  (Pescora)  to 

Hadria  {Atri)  -        •        •  xvi.  M.P. 

Caatmm  Nornm   (near   GtuBa 
Nuoea)        ...  xt. 

Gastnun  Tmentiom  (at  the  month 
of  the  Troaio)      -        -        -  xii. 

Castellnm  Finnantun  (JPorto  di 
Farmo)       ....  ixiT. 

Potentia  (Potmta)   -         -.        .  xzii. 

Nnmana  (^Bumana)  •         •         .  x, 

Ancona  -----  viiL 
Here  the  coast-road  joined  one  branch  of  the  Via 
Flaminia ;  and  the  distances  Mm  Ancona  to  Arimi- 
nnm  mil  be  foand  in  the  article  on  tliat  road.    [Via 
Flamikia.] 

The  Via  Valeria,  like  the  Aemflia  and  Flaminia, 
gave  name  to  one  of  the  later  divisions  or  provinces 
of  Italy  nnder  the  lioman  Empire,  which  was  called 
Valeria.  It  comprised  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  Peligni, 
and  Vestini,  throngh  which  the  read  really  passed,  as 
well  as  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  which  was  traversed 
by  the  Via  Salaria.  [Italia,  p.  93.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
VIADUS  (Oiiloiat),  a  river  of  Germany,  west 
of  the  Vistula,  mentioned  by  both  Ptolemy  (iL  1 1. 
§  2)  and  Marcianns  (p.  53)  as  flowing  into  the 
Mare  Suevicnm  or  Baltic.  Neither  of  these  authors 
mentions  either  its  soorce  or  its  coone,  bnt  it  is 
generally  assomed  to  be  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  in 
another  passage  (U.  II.  §  15)  mentions,  according 
to  the  common  reading,  a  river  'loSo^a,  which 
some  regard  as  a  tributary  of  the  Viadus,  and  others 
as  a  name  of  the  npper  Viadus ;  but  Wilberg,  the 
latest  editor  of  Ptolemy,  treating  'loSaOa  as  a  corrupt 
reading,  has  altered  it  to  OviaSos.  [L.  S.] 

VIANA  (pilaya),  a  place  in  Bhaetia,  on  the 
road  firom  Vemania  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Ptol. 
ii.  12.  §  4) ;  it  is  marked  in  the  Pentinger  T^le  as 
Viaca,  and  its  ute  is  now  occupied  by  a  place  called 
Wageck.  [L.  &] 

VUTIA.  [Beatia.] 
VIBI  FOBUM.  [FoRUK  ViBn.] 
VIBINUM,  or  VIBONIUM  ('Kifowr:  Bomo), 
a  town  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  7 
miles  S.  of  Aecae  (,Troja)  and  15  from  Luceria. 
Its  correct  name  is  given  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Vibinates  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Apulia,  and  by  inscriptions  which  are  still  extant  at 
Bovino,  an  episcopal  town  situated  on  one  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Carvaro  (Cerbalns).  (PJin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Holsten,  Xot.  ad  Cluver.  p.  272.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  of  which  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  in  Ptolemy,  Vibamum  (Oii- 
Saproy,  iii.  I.  §  72),  and  which  is  called  by  Polybins 
Vibonium  ClMviov,  for  which  we  should  probably 
read  OiiSirtor,  Schweigh.  ad  ha).  The  latter 
author  distinctly  places  it  among  the  Danniao  Apn- 
lians,  and  mentions  that  Hannibal  established  his 
camp  there,  and  thence  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  Arpi  and  other  Deigbbooiing  cities.  (Polyb.  iiL 
88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIBIONES  (OiigUn>ts  at  nshmt,  Ptd.  iii.  5. 
§  23),  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  N.  side 
of  Mount  Bodinus,  probably  on  the  river  /«»  or 
Jema  in  VoU^/ma.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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Vino,  VIBO  VALENTIA.     [Hippohium.] 

VIBONENSIS  SINUS,  another  name  of  the  Hip. 
poniates  Sinus.     [Hipposidh.] 

VICENTIA  or  VICETIA  (OtiUrrla:  Eth.  Vi- 
centinns :  Vicmm),  a  city  of  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  situated  between  Patavium  and  Verona,  and  dis- 
tant 22  miles  from  the  former  and  33  from  the  latter 
city  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  128  ;  I6n.  Bier.  p.  559).  No 
mention  is  found  of  Yicentia  before  the  Boman  con- 
quest  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  earliest  record  of 
its  existence  is  an  inscription  of  the  republican  period 
which  informs  us  that  the  limits  between  its  territory 
and  that  of  the  Atestini  were  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  proconsul  Sex.  Atilius  Saranns  in  b.  c.  136. 
(Orell.  /fucr.  3110.)  It  is  also  incidentally  men. 
tioned  as  one  of  tbe  municipal  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  in  B.C  43.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xi..l9.)  Strabo 
notices  it  as  one  of  the  minor  towns  of  Venetia,  and 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  by  Antonius,  the 
general  of  Vespssian,  on  his  advance  from  Patavium 
to  Verona,  in  a  manner  that  sufficiently  proves  it  not  ' 
to  have  been  a  town  of  any  great  importance.  (Tac. 
Hitt.  iii.  8  ;  Stiab.  T.  p.  214.)  But  it  always  con- 
tinued to  be  a  mnnicipal  town,  and  the  younger  Pliny 
mentions  a  cause  in  which  the  Vicentini  were 
engaged  before  the  Boman  Senate  in  defence  of  their 
municipal  rights.  (Plin.  Ep.  ▼.  4,  14.)  We  learn 
also  from  Snetonios  that  it  was  tbe  birthplace  of  the 
grammarian  Bemmins  Pafatemon.  (Suet.  Gramm. 
23.)  It  is  noticed  also  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries,  and  evidently  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  be  a  mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  consideration,  though  very  in- 
ferior to  its  opulent  neigbboon,  Verona  and  Pata- 
vinm.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  $  30  ; 
Orell.  Inter.  3219).  It  suffered  severely  in  common 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Venetia  from  the  invasion 
of  Attila  (a.d.  452),  by  whom  it  waa  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  (ffuC  MitceU.  xv.  f.  549),  but 
it  recovered  from  this  catastrophe,  and  appears  again 
nnder  the  Lombards  as  a  considerable  city  of  Venetia 
(P.  Diac  ii.  14,  ▼.  89).  During  the  middle  agta 
it  became  for  some  time  an  independent  republic,  and 
is  still  a  populous  city  with  about  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

Tbe  name  is  written  in  inscriptions  Vicetia,  which 
has  been  restored  by  recent  editors  as  the  true  read- 
ing both  in  Pliny  and  in  Tacitus,  bnt  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  name 
Vicentia  (which  has  been  retained  in  the  modem 
Vicema)  was  already  in  nse.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VICIANUM,  a  place  in  MoesU  (Tab.  Peat.), 
probably  the  B^p^ova  of  Procopins  (da  Aed.  iv.  4. 
p.  281),  and  the  present  Nova  Berda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTCKIA  (Oiiim»pIo,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  9),  the 
meet  eastern  place  belonging  to  the  Damnonii  in 
Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p.  1190)  thinks  that 
it  is  Bede's  Caer  Guidi,  and  that  it  stood  on  Inch- 
kith  Island,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth;  bnt  Horsley  is 
of  O]nnion  that  it  is  ^  iemetAy,  near  Perth.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTO'BIAE  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Hispania 
Citerior,neartheIberuB.  (Liv.xxiv.41.)  [T.H.D.] 

VICTO'RIAE  POBTUS,  a  haven  belonging  to 
•Tnliobriga,  a  town  of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  -Tar- 
raconensis.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Now  Santonna. 
(Cf.  Florei,  Ftp.  Sagr.  xxiv.  p.  9.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTUMVIAE.     [TiciBUsJ. 

VICUS  ALEXANDKI.    [Via  OsTtDram.] 

VICUS  AMBIATINUS.    [Ambiatihub.] 

VICUS  AQUATtlUS,  a  place  m  the  ternSoij  of 
the  Vaccsei  in  Hispania  Tamconensia    (Am.  Ant, 
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p.  49».)  TuiiMdr  Umma  with  rUbfyfia  and 
rahneea.  [T.H.D.] 

Vices  AQDENSIS.    [Aquas  Coktbhabom.] 

Vices  CAECIXlUS,  a  fiua  in  Lastuiia  b»- 
koging  to  the  VattooM,  oo  the  road  from  Augusta 
Ennrita  to  Caeaarangiuta.  (/(m.  AmL  p.  434.) 
Variootlj  itoti6«i  with  Ntnietmegn  and  &  £>■ 
l«r«.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICnS  CUHINA'RmS,  a  plaM  of  Ua  Caipatani 
in  ""p""  Tairaeananaia,  aomawhat  S.  of  tb« 
Ta^na,  and  E.  of  Taktnm.  Pnhabl;  th«  modern 
8l  Cnm  d>  la  Zorao,  which  ia  atill  imowned  fac  its 
eamia.  (Monha,  Ai>lig.  f.  77;  Fiona,  £ip.  Sagr. 
T.  p.  n.)  Olhan  haw  UatfiSed  it  with  Oetma 
•nd  fit^oMk  [T.  H.  D.] 

Vices  DOLCCENSIS,  in  Gallia.  Tba  nama 
Mcwa  only  on  an  iiacriptiao  fiwnd  at  HaSmj^itn, 
mmr  BuAigm,  tha  anciant  Oeaoriacom  [Gno- 
Mactm].  ViciK  DolooenBa  may  ba  the  old  name 
tlBalmgimt.    (Ukert,  CoffiM.)  [G.L.] 

VICUS  HE'LENAE,  ia  Gallia,  meotioiied  ij 
Sdooin  AjiaUinarii  (J/I^er.  Carm.  5. 216),  io  the 
eaontiy  cf  tha  Atnbatea ;  bat  gtqgtaplien  diaagne 
aboat  tha  iite.  Sana  place  it  at  Btdm  or  Btidm, 
aa  tha  Caanlii,  but  that  river  ia  in  the  oouotiy  of 
thaMorim.  Otben  fix  it  at  a  place  called  X«M,  and 
athoi  in  other  piaeea.    (Ukert,  GoOiM.)       [O.L.] 

VICDS  ICTUfULOBUM.    [IcnMOlx] 

VICUS  JDLIlgrATUBES,  in  Aqnitania.  The 
aaaa  Cintaa  Atamainm  ocean  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Praiiacea.  The  nama  Atone  alao  ocean  in 
Sidoaiaa  ApoDinaria  (ii.  ep.  I).  In  tha  paisage  cf 
Itkollne,  dted  under  AxuBim  [Vol  L  f.  336] 
"Atw*  ii  aaid  to  ba  a  ameetioB  cf  Scalier,  the 
US&  hating  Ataz :  — 

■QaoD  tnmerrt  fisti  miKta  Tictm  Atar  ;* 

hat  the  fieet  critic  ia  probaUy  ligbL 

At  tha  ooanal  of  Agdi  (Aj^tha),  A-D.  506, 
than  ia  a  anbaeriplion  by  a  biahop  *  de  oritate 
Vieo  Jali,*  and  tha  aame  nama  ocean  in  Gregoy  of 
T<«B.  D'AnnIk  aSraia  that  Atone  and  Vieaa 
Jolii  an  the  aame  place,  nlTing  on  a  Notice,  where 
we  rwd  "GritM  Adtanninm  Vioa  JalL*  The 
aane  of  the  riier  Ator  waa  alao  ginn  to  a  people 
Atana,  wfae  hare  giwm  their  name  to  the  town  of 
Aw%  whk^  ia  CB  the  il<iov.    (D'Anrille,  Ifo- 

VICUS  JULIUS,  in  GelBa,  ia  mentiaoed  ooly  in 
the  Notitia  ef  the  Einpin  aa  a  poet  under  the  oiden 
af  the  gaDcnl  raoding  at  Mogwitiicnm  (Mm*). 
It  is  find  between  Tabemae  (JbA  Zaberw)  and 
Kemani  (^aiar).  VAnTilleaappoanVicoaJaUaa 
te  be  Cw  mm  stiaai,  at  the  pface  when  the  Owaci 
MtmtheBfaina.  [a  L.] 

nCUS  HATBCO.    [Via  Casha.] 
VICUS  SOTS.    [Via  Salabia.] 
VICUS  SPACOK01L    [SrAOOBUKVicm] 
Vices  VABIAKU&    [V^U  AsmuA,  Na  S.1 
VIDSCS  (piSlft),  a  aaaU  caaat  liter  in  the 
w«t  af  GanaaBy.  batw«a  the  Bhenaa  and  the 
Anuia  (PlsLii.II.  §1;  Maiden. pi 51),  ia  pro- 
feblT  tha  ame  at  the  RUU.  [L.  &  J 

VIOCA  (Oiiti<B,  FlcL  B.1  §  ax*  no  <"  tl" 
X.  eea«  ef  mbenaa;  aeeorfing  to  CaBidea  (pi 
UllXtha  Oiinl  Othn  ideaiify  H trith  the 
Cimnr^  £1.0.0.] 

V1IH3IA  er  VIDUBIO,  in  GalSa,  appean  in 
the  Table  CB  a  road  from  Aadeoiataiam  (finayrei) 
•«  CabiJlio^  which  ie  CabiDoanm  (CJUipa- jaavSaoae). 
The  nad  pMS  tlBo^^  Rk  <c  nk  [TluJ  to  Vi- 
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dolia.  ThedJataneeiatheTdlibetaaThm 
CUiM,S9  leagoBs,  is  oenett:  aid  it  ii  19  !a 
Tile  to  Vidnbia.  lyAmiBe  fiai  ViUiE  a  i 
Swwani,  CB  the  Sttk  rits  Fii^cakBd-i-j 
Saime.    (I^Antille,  A'otHt,  ^]  [CL' 

VmeCASSES.  *  Cehk  pa^  ia  G*U- 
doaoaii.  VSur  (W.  I8)BaataMtbaWnv 
Bodioeaana^  who  an  aappotd  t»  te  tk  Insi 
[Baiocasbbs].  Ptoksij  (n-S.  §5)  niaa 
name  O/tSotmnimoi  or  OJilmferar,  kit  ai 
aaaoma  them  to  be  the  Yidanan.  tkin  t- 
plecn  the  Vulneaasii  next  to  the  Oaae,  si  :• 
Veneli  betwaen  the  VidaeaeS  enl  tk  lor 
Bat  the  Vidocaaaea  are  bctweea  the  Hiiniia  c 
tha  Lexora.  The  boondaiy  betwea  da  Tikv 
and  the  Bajocaaaea  ■  iDdkiMd  tj  ivmFa 
(flnea),  whidi  oflcii  ocean  ia  Fmck  ;«ci^ 

Then  k  a  place  named  rieas  SV.  dim.  i 
the  diiparlineat  of  Osbade<,eaDedadaaiK'x 
kit  bank  of  the  litB-  Oroe.  Tin  {ki  ii  ar- 
tioiied  m  the  titlea  cr  uiniiiunali  d  itxc 
boniing  abbej  of  Ftrntemn,  on  the  oikr  eii :  :• 
Orae,  nnder  the  name  cf  Vikocee  a  Tooc  < 
which  I'Sgaec  k  a  maniiiat.  uaiajiUa,  mOiii. 
ahows,  Kka  Tiieasaes,  Tracie,  TVeio.  ai  lov 
raeaea,  Diocae,  JDremx.  Tfaerekweaiu 
preeuied  in  the  oUteaa  ^ TWifai;  ■  ik ev 
dkaement  of  SaaeC  Z^  in  the  difaitaA  if  Ikft-. 
which  «*»***<"^  the  iaecriptka  oaso  cpijtt'' 
nsTCAa.  Thk  maifak,  which  wis  ted  criu 
in  1580,  k  aaid  to  be  the  pedeetilef  a«SKr». 
in  tibe  third  centmy  of  oor  sen  khomttfTy^ 
nine  Sokmnia.  In  tha  cxcateliaaB  aedei: ».: 
in  1705  wen  fbond  ramains  cf  paiiiic  lBk(  :• 
aqoeduc^  a  gymnatemn,  fiagmH  rf  eokas.  - 
atatoea,  and  a  gnat  mosbar  of  aadik  if  de  s- 
penal  period,  beeidee  ether  maoa,  baaU^ 
cf  the  date  A.  IX  SS8,  ionid  on  the  ■{Cttlu' -> 
thk  d^  had  templs  and  aban  meUittSo. 
to  Han,  and  to  Momuy.  (Xunum  Emai  w .. 
FiOede  Cam,  par  ILL'AbbJ  Deknihlidi.Cjr. 
184S,  cited  by  Bichard  at  Becpert,  Ma 

riipmniBi ) 

The  name  of  thkaid  town  k  lakatn.  ta  ? 
nmaina  ahow  that  it  waa  a  Bona  da.  p<^ 
boilt  en  a  Celtic  sets;  and  seraal  ftwe  »- 
beaneh  off  from  iL  Some  geognpkn  lapcei ' 
be  the  AiaegcDne  or  Anegome  ef  tk  Tiikn-- 
D'Antille  woold  fix  at  Btgrn*.  Bat  tki»  ; 
Ataegenns  k  doabtfoL  [ArocaroDno-J  [''  -. 

VIENNA  (pilbm,  Ow^wa:  llBLVaE3a> 
Fioaea),  a  dty  of  the  ADobngcs  (R^ilM-: 
in  Gallk  Naifaooenak,  b  tbe  eeit  kask  «  : 
iiUaa;  and  the  tmly  town  wUch  FiriKT  w.-? 
to  the  Allobngca.  Stefthaaai  (il  a  Bi>m> :« 
thkformof  the  wad  ud  as  Eikic  aw  &"« 
and  ha  annasta  ako  Boarisiaf  ead  B«m«p 
aiimBi&4.  He  laa  pRssncdatnAiBi^^ 
Vienna  being  a  Crataa  cefaay  fia  Bicai  - 
Cnte ;  and  acoanliii{:If ,  if  thk  am  "le.  k  r," 
a  Helknie.  Dion  Canes  (xM-  SO)  ki  t  <r 
aboat  aame  peopk  beieg  eipelkl  baa  Vi^ '. 
the  Allobnges,  bat  he  does  not  «y  ek  tl? '^ 
[LuoDtnTDx.] 

The  poaitiai  of  Viaam  •umOjiai*'' 
name  and  by  ila  being  on  tfai  >«■  rd  >''•' 
tba  eaat  aide  <f  the  AUaeL  Tbatfii^-^ 
howeter,  aa  D'AntiCa  obaras,  ii  tk  t^-" 
Itinenuy,  whidi  makea  Vaaaa  zoS.  ^^ 
doBoni.  and  adds  the  nnark  ikilprlk'k' 
cot  it  k  xtL    Tlienantexri.eecsiik-:3i 
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VIENNA, 

It  is  reoitrked,  too,  that  Snieea  (Be  Mortt 

i,  c.  6)  aajs  that  Climdiiu  was  born  at  Lng- 

(^Ztgfon),  "ad  sextnm  deciimun  lapid«in  a 

."      Th«  real  distance  from  Vienna  to  the 

at  Ijiftm  a  aboat  1 7  M.  P. ;  but  D'Anville 
bs  that  the  territory  of  Lngdununi  maj  have 
oarrtyvr  alrip  on  the  aonth  side  of  the  BA^ne, 

can  be  no  road  of  S3  H.  P.  from  Log- 
i  to  Vienna,  unless  it  be  one  on  the  vest  bank 
RJiSne.  Strabo  (n.  pp.  184,  186)  makes  the 
re  between  Lngdunum  and  Vienna  200  stadia 
M.  P.,  which  is  too  mach. 
nna  is  finit  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  rii.  9), 
ily  onoe  mentioned.  He  had  crosaed  the  Ci- 
r  into  the  Amtrgne  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
i  went  again  over  the  moantains  to  Vienna  to 
t  newly-ievied  candiy  force,  which  some  time 

he  had  sent  on  thither.  Under  the  Empire 
a  was  a  gnat  atj,  and  there  was  rivaliy  and 
jr  between  it  and  Lngdnnam.  (Tacit.  Hut. 
)  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  a  flourishing  place ; 
nder  the  Empire  it  was  a  Colonia  (Plin.  iii.  4 ; 
.  Hist.  i.  66),  before  the  time  of  Clandins,  who 
B  of  it  in  his  Oratio  («;>er  Ctmtate  (foIJu  diindi) ; 
atiaainia  ecce  Colonia  valentissimaque  Vien- 
lun,  qnam  longo  jam  tempore  senatores  hnic 
i  confert,"  (J.  Lipsins,  Exemt.  ad  TacU.  Arm. 
A.)  This  passage  ^owa  that  Vienna  had 
ij  supplied  memb«a  to  the  Roman  senate,  and 
1st  have  been  a  Bomana  Colonia.  Martial  (viL 
calls  it  "pnlcta"; — 

Fertor  habere  mens,  si  vera  set  fama,  lihellos, 
Inter  dalidas  pslcta  Vienoa  suas." 

linjr  says  that  his  works  ware  in  the  bookseller^ 

9  at  Lngdiunun.  [LiroDinnTM.]  These  facts 
:nt  a  curious  contrast  between  the  book  trade  in 
ench  provincial  town  under  the  Empire  and  at 
present  day,  when  a  man  would  not  find  much, 
ina  was  abo  noted  for  the  wine  (Martial,  ziii, 
)  that  grew  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  some 
le  best  wines  of  the  RMm  are  still  made  about 
i«e.  This  town  afterwards  gave  name  to  the 
liTision  of  Narbonensis  named  Viennensis, 
lie  modem  town  of  Viaime  is  in  the  department 
ten,  on  the  little  river  Girt,  which  flows  through 
me  to  the  iZUne.  The  modem  town  is  in  ^e 
row  Tsllej  of  the  Gin,  and  extends  to  the  banks 
he  Bhdne.  The  Soman  town  was  placed  on  two 
■acta  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres.  There  still 
<t  the  foundations  of  the  massive  Soman  walls  above 
000  feet  in  circuit  which  enclosed  Vienna.  These 
lis,  even  in  the  weakest  parts,  were  about  20  feet 
ck ;  and  it  appears  that  there  were  round  towers 
intervals.  There  an  at  Viemt  the  remains 
some  arcades,  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
'  entiance  to  the  Thermae.  They  are  commonly 
led  triumphal  arches,  but  thers  is  no  reason  for 
19  appellation.  One  of  the  arcades  bears  the  name 
the  emperor  Gratiao.  There  is  a  temple  which 
Schneider  has  conjectured  to  have  been  dedicated 
Au^uatua  and  Livia,  if  his  deciphering  of  the 
Kription  may  be  trusted.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
nerved  Roman  monuments  of  its  kind  in  France 
ter  the  Jfouon  Carrit  of  ATiinat  [Nkhauscs]. 
is  now  a  Museum,  snd  contains  some  valuable 
icient  remains  and  inscriptions.  This  building  is 
the  Coriutliiiin  order,  with  six  columns  in  froot 
id  eight  on  each  side;  the  columns  are  above  3 
el  in  diameter,  and  35  fleet  high,  including  the 
ueof  the  capitals. 
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There  is  a  singular  mcnnmant  near  Vimae,  sonw' 
times  called  Pontius  PiUte's  tomb,  there  being  a 
tradition  that  Pilate  was  banished  to  Vienna.  But 
even  if  Pilate  was  sent  to  Vienna,  that  fact  will  not 
prove  that  this  is  his  monument.  It  is  a  pyramid 
supported  on  a  quadrangular  construction,  on  th9 
sidesof  which  there  are  four  arcades  with  semicircular 
arches  at  the  top;  and  thers  are  columns  at  each  of 
the  angles  of  the  constraction.  Each  side  of  the 
square  of  this  basement  is  about  21  feet  long,  and  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  of  the  basement 
is  nearly  22  feet.  The  pyramid  with  its  smaller 
base  rests  on  the  central  part  of  the  quadrangular 
construction ;  it  is  ahoat  30  feet  high,  and  the  whole 
is  consequently  about  52  feet  high.  The  edifice  is 
not  finished.  It  has  on  the  whole  «  veiy  fine  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  drawing  of  it  in  the  Pemnf 
Cyclopaedia  (art.  Yieime),  made  on  the  spot  in 
1838  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect. 

The  remains  of  the  am|diitbeatre  have  been  found 
only  by  excavation.  It  was  a  building  of  great 
magnitude,  the  long  diameter  being  above  SOO  feet 
and  the  smaller  above  400  feet,  which  dimensions 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Verona.  It  has  been  n^  as  a  quarry  to  build  the 
modem  town  out  of.  Three  aqueducts  supplied 
Vienna  with  water  during  the  Soman  period.  These 
aqueducts  run  one  above  another  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  which  borders  the  left  bank  of  the  0^  and 
they  are  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  but  at  dif- 
ferent elevationsL  The  highest  was  intended  to 
supply  the  amphitheatre  when  a  naumachia  was 
exhibited.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  fourth 
aqnednet  large  enough  for  four  penons  to  walk  in 
npright  and  abreast  These  aqueducts  were  almost 
entirely  constmcted  nnder  ground,  with  a  fell  of 
about  one  in  a  thousand,  and  for  the  most  part  lined 
inside  with  a  rsd  cement  as  high  up  as  die  spring 
of  the  arches. 

The  Roman  rood,  somstimes  called  the  Vis  Do- 
mitia,  ran  from  Arelate  {Arks)  along  the  K  side 
of  the  river  to  Lugdnnnm  (Jjyon).  Where  it  enten 
T'teme,  it  is  now  more  than  3  feet  below  the  surfSus 
of  the  ground,  and  this  depth  increases  as  it  goes 
farther  into  the  town.  It  is  oonstraoted  of  large 
blocks  of  stone.  Another  road  went  from  Vienna 
to  the  Alpis  Graia  QLUth  St.  Bentard)  through 
BBBonrrBDii;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fiuit  to  find 
that  several  villages  on  this  road  retain  name;  given 
to  them  in  respect  of  the  distance  from  Viautes 
thus  Syalime  is  7  miles,  Ogtier  8  miles,  and  DU- 
fflos  10  Roman  miles  team  Viame.  Another  road 
led  from  Vienne  through  CcLiLBO  ((rrsnoNe)  to 
the  Alpis  Cottia  (ifont  St.  Genivre).  (See  Kchsrd 
et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voj/ageur,  for  references  to 
modem  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Vtatae,  and  par- 
ticularly M.  Hermet's  work,  8va.  Vienne,  1829, 
which  contains  the  answers  to  a  serieo  of  questions 
propoBed  by  the  Acsddmie  dee  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Letties  ;  also  the  references  in  Ukert,  GaSiem, 
p.  453.)  [G.L.] 

VIGESIMTJM,  AD.  1.  A  station  in  Gollu 
Noibonenns,  the  distance  of  which  from  a  given 
point  detennined  its  name,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
other  names  of  places  derived  from  nnmerals.  [Doo- 
DECIMVK,  Ad;  Viehsa.]  The  place  is  zz.  M.  P. 
{tan  Narbo  ^Ifarboime)  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and 
may  b*  at  or  near  a  place  called  La  Palmt. 

2.  There  is  another  Ad  Vigerimum  which  ocenra 
in  the  Itin.  of  .fiordmiix  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  rood  from 
ronioMs.    These  numerals  show  that  each  cities 
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hid  the  privilege  of  nAaoMtg  their  inede  fion  the 
eepital  to  the  Umit  of  their  territorim,  where  a 
Fiaes  often  oecBra.  [Funs.]  (D'Aimlle,  iVotKo, 
4c)  [0.L.1 

VILLA  FACSTINI,  a  piece  of  the  Iceni  in  Bri- 
taame  Bomenaf  on  the  roed  fnxn  Londininm  to  the 
oortheni  boandery  nlL  (/(w.  Amt.  p.  474.)  Cam- 
den (p.  438)  identifice  it  with  Sl  EdmumtTs  Bmy; 
bat  othere  han  placed  it  imr  7%ttf'(>rd,  at  WtUpit, 
and  at  TonJtam  Pam.  [T.  H.  D.J 

VIMINA'CIUM  {OitiufAtif,  Plol.  uL  9.  §  3), 
■B  important  town  of  Moeda  Superior,  Ijriog  aome- 
what  £.  cf  the  moath  of  the  Uaijpia,  and  oonneoted 
with  Cooatantinople  by  a  highroed  which  paaaed 
throogfa  Kaieeos.  (7<m.  AmL  p.  133  ;  Itm.  Hitro- 
toL  p.  564.)  It  was  the  hcad-qoaitcn  of  the  Leg:ib 
m.  Claodia.  (71.;  cf.  Eatrop.  is.  IS  ;  Prooap.  da 
AtA.  a.  6.  p.  S87 ;  TheophyL  L  S,  TuL  12,  &c.) 
By  the  later  Gra^s  the  name  is  writteo  Byin-dariiir. 
VMiooriy  identified  with  £aat  or  Rama,  and  f  ofio- 
tmcM.  (C£  Hanili,  Dami.  ii  p.  10 ;  Mannett,  tS. 
PL  78.)  [T.  a  D.] 

VUaNA'CIDX  (04Mui«fcMr,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  50), 
>  tvwB  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hiapenia  Tarraoooensis, 
to  die  E.  of  PkllaiMia.  (/(aa.  Amt.  ppi  449,  453.) 
Ideolifitd  with  VaUa-aimciac  BeeeriL      [T.  H.  D.j 

VINCEIA,  a  town  of  Hoeeia  Soperior,  between 
Wone  Anmu  and  UaiKnin,  and  6  milee  from  the 
fiwaer.  (/la.  Aid.  p.  13S)  In  the  7<m.  Biero- 
toL  (pl  564)  it  is  called  Vingans  or  Vini^am. 
Lapie  identifiei  it  with  Smmiria.      [T.  H.  D.J 

VINCUU.    [BmaiuK.] 

VINDA  (.OtaKm,  PtoL  T.  4.  §  7),  a  phoe  in 
Gabtia,  between  Peeanu  and  Aacjn,  near  the 
nodmi  /SAL  (A  .dal.  ppL  SOI ,  SOS.)      [L.  S.] 

VINDALCH,  or  VIKDALIUH  (OJMa\or),  in 
Gallia  Hartxnensis,  a  piaBS  wiwre  Domitias  Aheno- 
hutai  debated  the  AlMineea,B.  a  lai.  [Gallia 
TBAiBALnaA,  Vol.  1.  p.  954.]  Strabo  (iv.  f.  185) 
aaye  thet  Vindalmn  is  at  the  eooflnenee  of  the  Snl- 
gM  [ScLOAs]  end  the  AUne.  Fkras  (iiL  S) 
laaMa  thie  rinr  Vindaliciia  or  Vinddieaa.  The 
Salgea  ia  the  Sorfut.  D'Anrille,  relyii^,  es  he 
often  does,  on  a  men  laeeniMance  of  name,  would 
place  Viadafiaon  at  FeJeae,  which  ia  aboatamile  baa 
thejaBctaanofdw  Saryaeaodthe£Uae.  Othen 
woadd  place  Vinlaliam  at  Pbri  it  la  TruBt,  the 
phce  when  the  Aryae  joins  the  JUdae.    [6.L.] 

VIHPAHA  P(WTUS  (CMMva  ^iftV).  *  bay 
«B  the  aetth-w«t  ooaat  of  Gallia  (PtoL  ii. 8.  §  1),  and 
nbcad  by  Plohny  betaeea  the  month  of  the  Berins 
[  H  KBica]  and  the  Premontorinm  Gufaaaom.  D' An- 
TiUe  anppoaee  the  Viadana  to  be  the  bay  of  Morti- 
I^L,  at  the  bettam  of  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ventti,  aav  roaaee.    Other  (ceognphrrs  ban  made 

ether  |ia :  the  bay  of  Aiarara,  the  month  of 

the  KoreC  and  otfatxs  ablL  l^-^} 

MiiDELElA  {OiatfKna,  PlaL  B.  6.  §  53),  a 
Ian  ef  the  Aiilijgeuee  ia  Hiepanm  Tairaoonenaie, 
U«aiea  rinweaeaandDeoh^  (/lit.  .dat  p.  454.) 
I>k4»Mt  Pmmmio.  [T.  H  D.] 

VIXDEU'CIA  (OMffcXck  er  Bn«f\iraX  the 
■net  weilem  of  the  fonr  naaalaaB  pnwineee  of  the 
Jhniaa  empirak  In  the  time  of  Angastns,  it  famed 
a  OKtiBct  praain*  by  iladC  bat  toarards  the  end  of 
the  first  ccataiy  after  (%iiat  it  was  onited  with 
BhaMia.  At  a  elill  Mar  pesiad  the  two  eoontiiea 
wn«  e^  acpanled,  and  Bhaatia  Proper  appeen 
BtNhr  the  aaaw  Bhairte  PliM,  and  Yindelkaa 
B»i«r  that  ef  Bhaalia  SetaniU  We  haa«  here  to 
speak  ea^  of  Ikr  iMar  er  VJadaBcie,  as  it  flfma 
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m  the  tame  of  Aagastaa,  awa  «  a»  basbi : 
the  north  by  Geraiaaia  Mape,  &it  II  1;  n 
Danobe  and  the  VaDami  Had^aai  wIiae^  a -j 
west  by  the  tetritoay  of  the  Hdwl  ■  ^  wc. 
by  Khawtia,  and  on  the  ent  W  Sarioc  H-, 
which  it  was  separated  by  tbc  ma  Ooai  i  ;• 
The  line  of  demaication  \Mmam  VaMat  .-. 
Rhaetia  is  not  mentioaed  iDTwhoc,  hat  <■  s  . 
probability  farmed  by  the  ridje  of  th  Kfi 
Alps.  Vioddida  aeooidJafiiT  cabnad  at  •>':-, 
eaatera  parte  of  Steilmria^  the  toiAafs-^  x. 
of  Badtn,  the  eootheni  pan  rf  BaLaii )  .- 
Bamria,  and  the  northern  part  of  Tmi  <  •-_ . 
12.  §1,13.  §  1.  Tin.?.  §  I;Seii.SatS^i> 
them.  iL  4.)  The  eonstiy  is{grl)KBK|ctiL 
and  only  its  ronthem  parts  an  namcwi  tc  i 
shoots  of  the  BIbaetian  Alpa.  As  is  tbt  pins  ■' 
Yinddida  in  andent  tjmea,  we  ban  axei'V! 
informatioo,  thoofrh  we  are  told  by  Din  Ce-i 
(Gt.  22)  that  its  inhaWtants  caniad  la  apicta 
and  by  other  anthers  that  the  oaaliT  u  k- 
fenile.  (Soiin.  91 ;  laid.  Orig.  L  <)  Tk  Ci 
liran  of  Vindalicaa  are :  theDaidbe,lkisT'?' 
of  whidi  fioarod  tfaraogh  the  ceaatrT.  ai  on 
down  formed  ita  bosDdaiy.  AO  da  <lka  a> 
Alpane  riven  and  tribntariesrf  tteDmahi.Baa 
the  Ilaboos,  GinmA,  Lida^  Vnm  IsiBi 
and  the  Oesdb,  whidi  eeparalad  Vadnci  ia 
Moricara.  Tiie  Laeos  BrifiaatiBia  b  lia  awl-l 
weet  alao  bdonged  to  VindeGeia. 

The  infaabitanta  of  Vindafida,  tkc  Tiaada  a> 
a  kindred  race  of  the  Bhatti,  sad  is  tk  » <1 
Angostas  certainly  Cdts,  not  Gtrwat,  a  la 
hare  Bnt^nead.  Their  name  oafaini  it  C-c- 
nnt  VM,  whidi  also  ocean  in  aa*sal  akr  Cv 
names,  each  aa  Vindobona,ViodamigB5.Tbic3A 
andothereu  (Zmaa, Bit  Jkmttdkm.f.nkii-^- 
fiximA,  CeUioa,  ii.  I.  p.  134.  ibO.)  Oian«l- 
oot  assuming  that  the  Tinili  fii  ims  ami  Gem 
beliere  that  tibeir  name  is  oaaneeaad  with  tbt  (i«9. 
ITeaiiai,  and  that  it  was  wad  as  apsai!  as- 
nation  for  nations  er  tiibaa  that  van  at  Gaso. 
whence  the  modon  (TearfandahetbeMMi::- 
Vsndali  or  Vindifi.  (Conp.  Horal.  Carmn.^L- 
StrsbL  It.  pp.  19S,  S07',  rn.  pfi  »3l  Sit:  I> 
Aaa.iL  17,  BiMt  iiL  5:  Soat^iy  SI:  V^t< 
iL  39;  Piin.  iiL  24.)  After  their  B^apae  -^ 
Tiheiins,  many  of  them  acra  traiiiphntwt  ab  <■ ' 
ooaatries.  (Strah.  ni.  pi.  S07 ;  Dian  Cms.  i*  £ 
Tha  prindpal  tribee  into  wiiidi,  seaardnf  ta  5c> . 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  the  VindeCd  wea  £t»; 
wcia :  the  BmoAirni,  Rc3>iCATAn,  Lscn.  ^^ 
SOAITTAK,  BKaULcm,  Bkkcxi,  sad  Ikob  Tir; 
more  important  towns  ware :  An|;Bau  XjadBfC:- 
thdr  capital,  B^inom,  Arbrr  Fafix.  Bipisc. 
Vemania,  Campodomun,  Abodiacan,  Abeiiai  V.> 
tiana  Castra,  Bstara  Castia.  Vslsm.  L«ia 
Pons  Oasi,  and  a  few  othen,  whidb  an  tacK  <  c 

sqauale  artides.  (CompL  Kayaar,  Atr  (*J*ia 
irna  A^enu  nnter  dea  iZosMra,  A^!bsi|.  lio. 
J.  Becker.  Z)r«Bw  aaaf  <«a  raMcar,  ii  Sita>» 
win*s  PUIologat,  t.  p.  1 19,  ML)  [L^. 

VIXDENAE,  a  place  in  Cfpv  Ifaeaa.  «si>» 
&om  Noinoa  to  Scodra.  (r«i.  PmL)  [T.£C. 

VrKDERIS  (OearS^wi  mn«MeMrt>,h- 
n.  2.  §  8X  a  little  ijaer  oa  the  E.  oaast  dfiiiou 
perhapa  that  which  Ula  into  JkaafM'BV'  *" 
Camden  (p.  1403)  dacaa  it  nan  le  tk  K  w< 
CSsarid^!^     ^^  [T.aB. 

VISDILK    [Vaboau.] 

VINDtUS  INSULA,  m  tha  Athriii:  ««* 
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VINDINUM 

I  mentiened  in  the  Hiritime  Itin.  after  Ux- 
d  SinA  or  Sena.  Middle  af^e  docnments 
tt  the  island  of  Bdle-tle  was  once  named  Gue- 

Ibia  is  the  name  Vindilia,  the  interchange 

G  and  W  or  V  being  common.     fVAPiN- 

Though  this  is  the  oalj  evidence,  it  ia  enffi- 
r  the  names  af;ree,  and  Belle-Oe  ia  not  likelj 
been  omitted  in  the  Itin.,  when  smaller 
ilon^  the  coast  Ve  mentioned.  [(^-L.] 
>INUM.  [SuDiDiiroM.] 
>IUS  MONS  (OffirSior  ipot,  Ptol.  m  I. 
,  chain  of  moantains  in  Hindoalia,  extending 
d  SW.  nearly,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
IS  (now  Nerbudda),  m  Ut.  21°,  long.  117° 
ley  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Viadhya 
A  form  the  principal  watershed  of  the  Ner- 
tnd  Tapti,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  N.  of.Bai»i(iy,andoftheiSDaneandi4n- 
, which  areineattribntarieeoftheGangee.  [V.] 
IDIUS  or  VINNIUS  (ObUtur  tpos,  Ptol.  ii. 

),  a  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
tan  in  a  W.  direction  from  the  Saltus  Vas- 

and  formed  the  boandary  between  the  Gan- 
md  the  Aatnree.  It  fanned,  tfaenfore,  the 
tion  of  the  Cantabrian  chain.  The  Ibenu 
t  soarce  in  it  [T.  H.  D.] 

iDOBALA,a  station  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in 
If  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Cohors  i.  Frixa- 
.    Canaden  (p.  1090)  identifies  it  with  Walls- 

whilat  Horsley  (p.  105)  and  others  take  it  to 
UcheMter.  {Not.  Zap.;  Geo.  Rar.  t.  31.) 
I.UM  ROMANUM.]  [T.H.D.] 

>«DOBO'NAorVENDOBONA  (OilivSifSovra: 
a),  a  town  on  the  Dannbe  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
riginally  a  Celtic  pUce,  but  afterwards  became 
lan  monicipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions, 
er,  Inacript.  p.  4.)  This  town,  which  acoord- 
9  Ptolemy  (ii.  IS.  §  3)  for  some  time  bore 
ame  of  JolioboDa  {'Im^iitom),  was  situated 
e  foot  of  Hods  Cetins,  on  the  road  running 

the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  ooorse 
ne  becnme  one  of  the  most  important  military 
ns  on  the  Danube ;  for  after  the  decay  of  Car- 
im  it  was  not  only  the  station  of  the  principal 
of  the  Dannbian  fleet,  but  also  of  the  Legio 
imina.  (/(.  i4nt.  pp.  233, 248,  261,266;  Tab. 
. ;  Aurel.  Viet  de  Caet.  16  ;  Agathem.  ii.  4 ; 
ind.  GeL  50,  where  it  is  called  Vindomina.) 
obona  snfiered  severely  during  the  invasion  6( 
Hans  under  Attila,  yet  continued  to  be  a 
ishing  place,  especially  under  the  dominion  of 
Ungobards.  (Jomand.  L  e.)     It  is  well  known 

the  emperor  H.  Aurelius  died  at  Vindobona. 
rel.  Vict  de  Caa.  16,  EpiL  18 ;  comp.  Fischer, 
ra  .Vattfw  VrV/t  Kvufoionoe,  Vlndobonae,  1767 ; 

Hormayr,  CeKMcAte  Wiau,  i.  p.  43,  <blL; 
^har,  Norixn,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
'IS'DOGLA  DIA,  a  place  in  Britannia  Romsna, 
)AbW  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae  on  the  road  from 
ita  Beleamm  to  Isca  Dnmnoniorum.  (llm,  AnL 
483, 486.)  The  Geogr.  Bav.  (v.  31)  calls  it  Bin- 
Ua.  Some  {dace  it  at  Pentridgt,  near  Old 
iwi,  where  are  remains  of  Roman  fortifications. 
nd«o,  however  (p.  6 1 ),  identifies  it  with  Winbum, 
'  Honley  (f.  472)  with  Crmdntm.  [T.  H.  D.] 
iriN'DOLANA,  a  atation  on  Hadrian's  bonndaiy 

II  in  Britain,  where  the  Cohors  TV.  Gallorum  lay 
ijttnson.  {Not.  Imp.)  By  the  Geo.  Rav.  (v.  31) 
s  called  Vindolanda.  Camden  (p.  1 087)  identifies 
'ith  Old  WhicheMltT,  Honley  (p.  89,  &c.)  with 
ihCkeslen.  [Valuim  Boxahiw.]    [T.H.D.] 
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VINDOUAOUS  {OiirtU^ueyos),  in  GallU  Narbo- 
nensis,  one  of  the  two  cities  which  Ptolony  (ii.  10. 
§  10)  assigns  to  the  Volcae  Arecomid.  There  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  poaitico  of  Vindomagna, 
except  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  town  Vigan,  where 
some  remains  have  been  fonnd.  Le  Vigan  is  NW. 
of  Nitmes,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Ce- 
vtnna.  [G.  L.] 

VIKDOMIS  or  VINDOHUH,  a  place  belonging 
probably  to  the  Belgae  in  Britannia  Romana  on  the 
road  from  Venta  Belgarum  to  Calleva.  {Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  483,  486.)  Horsley  {p.  459)  identifies  it  with 
FamAam ;  others  have  sought  it  at  £.  Sherborne, 
and  at  WhUchureh.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOMORA,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  m  the 
N.  part  of  Britannia  Romana.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  464.) 
It  is  commonly  identified  with  Ebehater  at  the 
NW.  boundary  of  Durham  (Horsley,  p.  398),  where 
there  ara  remains  of  a  fort,  and  where  Roman  anti- 
quities  have  been  discovered.  (Gf.  Camden,  p.  1086; 
Phih».  Trans.  No.  278.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

YINDONISSA,  in  Gallia,  is  mentioned  by  Tadtos 
{Hist  iv.  61, 70).  It  was  the  station  of  the  twenty, 
first  legion,  A.  D.  71,  which  entered  Bhaetia  from 
AHndonissa.  The  pkce  ia  WiniSich,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Aargau,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aar, 
RemSj  and  Ummaih.  Vindonissa  was  once  a  large 
place,  and  many  Roman  remains  and  coins  have  been 
found  tliere.  In  the  Barlisgrvbe  then  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  on  this  road  from  BramiBck- 
berg  to  Koaig^eUen  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
The  name  of  the  zxi.  Legion  has  been  discovered  in 
inscriptions  fonnd  at  Wmdiich.  Near  WiadiKh  is 
the  tinner  convent  and  monastery  of  Konigrfeldtn, 
whera  some  of  the  members  of  the  Hahsborg  family 
are  buried.  Several  Roman  roads  help  to  fix  the 
position  of  Tmdonisss.  The  Table  places  it  at 
the  distance  of  xxii.  from  Augusta  Bauracorum 
{Avgtt)  [AuODSTA  Raiikac»kom]  ;  and  another 
road  went  from  Vindonissa  past  Vitodorum  [Viio- 
dukdm]  to  Arbor  Felix  in  Bliaetia.  Vindonisea  ia 
named  Vindo  in  a  Panegyric  of  Constantine  by  En- 
menins,  and  Castrum  Vindooissense  in  Maxima  Se- 
quanomm  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Provincea. 
When  Christianity  was  established  in  these  parts, 
Vindonissa  was  the  see  of  the  first  bishopric,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Comtana.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  ceutnries  Vandals  and  Alemanni 
damaged  the  town.  The  Huns  afterwards  ravaged 
Vindonissa,  and  Ghildebert  king  uf  the  Franks  de- 
stroyed it  in  the  sixth  century.  (D'Anville^  Notice, 
4e. ;  Emesti,  Note  on  Tacit  Bitt  iv.  70 ;  Neige- 
banr,  Nmmla  Gemalde  da-  Sdaoeiz.')       [G.  L.] 

VINIOLAE,  a  place  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania 
TarraconensiB,  between  Aeatncci  and  Mentesa  Bastia. 
(/(in.  Ant  p.  402.)  Variously  identified  with  ffino- 
jaret  and  as  a  place  on  the  river  JBorota.    f  T.  H.  D.l 

VINNIUS.    [VisDius.] 

VINCVIA  (in  Ptol.  OiimiXw,  ii.  3.  §  16),  a 
town  of  the  Biigantes  ia  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Bomana.  {Itin.  Ant  p.  465.)  Mow  Bineheeter 
near  Biiiop  Auckland,  with  remains  of  Roman 
walls  and  other  antiquities.  (Camden,  p.  945.)  In 
the  Not  Imp.  and  by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (v.  31)  it  ia 
called  Vinonia.  [T.  H.  D.j 

VIHTIUM  {Oitrraw:  Venee),  in  GaUia  Nar- 
bonensis,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nerusii.  [Nbrd- 
sn.]  Inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Fence  with 
the  words  civit.  vimt.  ;  and  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces  it  ia  placed  in  the  Alpes  Mari- 
timac  under  the  luuna  <f  Civitas  VintieDsiam  or 
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Vtodcminm.     Vmet  b  m  the  department  of  For, 
mrtheri'nr  For.    (jykBnB»,irotia,4e.)  [G.  L.] 

VITIZELA  (OiilrftAaX  a  toan  of  GsUtia,  in  the 
tnito>;ortfaeTeetaa«ge(.  (PtoLT.4.  §8.)  An- 
(and  town  tf  the  ^•Ine  name  is  mentioned  b;  Ftolemj 
(t.  S.  §  8)  in  the  anoth-eaat  of  Piadia.       [L.  S.] 

nOLVASCENSIS  PAGUS.     [IUbti^us.] 

TIPITENUH,  a  town  in  Ehaetia  belonging  to 
the  Venoatca,  ntoated  between  Veldideoa  and  Tri- 
dmtma.  (fCm.  AmL  pp.  875,  88a)  Some  place 
it  ia  the  Oba^Wiptkal;  othera  identify  it  with 
aifcia'Hjp  an  the  £iaadk,  at  tiw  ibot  of  the  Brat- 
av.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIP06CIANA,  a  phee  in  Manretaaia  Tiogitana, 
aa  the  road  from  T<«olo6tda  to  Tinfna.  (Aib.  Ant 
p.  S3.)  Uannrt  (z.  pt  ii.  p  487)  taygima  that 
il  B  the  pbc*  called  Priadana  b^  Uela  (iii.  10. 
sah  tn.\  and  Drivnara  or  Ilmidrw  bf  Ptalemj 
(■*•  I.  §  I4X  "n*  aame  anther  identifiea  it  with 
jr<rfe,whil(t  Ufia  takea  it  to  ba&e^.dria,  end 
GnlerK  di  Hcmso,  Dar-d-Btmian.  [T.  H.  D.J 

YlRACELXm  (BifdceXAor,  Ptol.),  a  town  of 
Elraria,  mratiniied  mif  hj  Ptolemj  (UL  I.  §  47), 
who  plarea  it  aaaag  the  iohnd  towns  in  the  MW. 
oratr  of  that  eaantiT.  It  is  sappoaed  bj  ChiTerins 
t>  hf  iif  ewnted  bj  rermcoia  or  rermecUa  in  the 
Btwatauts  batwMn  the  SerMo  and  tlia  Magra 
(C'.tmr.  ML  f.  7SX  bat  tba  ideMifieataon  is  nrj 
4Mb(<Bl  [E.aB.] 

nSDO  (the  ITcriBei),  a  onall  rifw  in  the  tai^ 
rt.wT  «f  the  Laeatii  in  Vindeficaa,  a  trihniaiy  ef  the 
Li.  39^  whkh  k  jaiat  a  Gttla  bdmr  Angnsta  Vin- 
itixxd'-TL.  (FtaL  Diae;  Lmtgoi  ii.  13 ;  Voaat. 
Fjtt.  raa  &  JfaHL  ir  MS,  when  it  is  kn  oor- 
nctV  <m:-«t  rirdo  or  Tiada).  [L.  &1 

ViKCrLAE.    [BcBGcu,  TaL  I.  p.  399,  a.] 

TTRIB.^LLnL     [CoBSKA,  ToL  L  PL  691,  a.] 

YIKITim  (OA^^TMr),  a  plaee  in  aoclhera  Ger- 
mmr.  nKeti«wI  od.'t  kj  PlnlaaiT  (ii.  11.  $  27), 
WM  pii baliT  ia  the  tenitoc;  of  the  Sdini,  on  the 
ti-t  «f  the  K<ln  town  of  IFriBtea  on  the  (Mtr. 
(VT.rrSi.  Cirmmim.  f.  t7&>  [L.  &] 

VISOCO Xim  (OlTiaft  IIP,  FtaL  £  3.  §  19X 
a  Hva  tf  the  Conarrm  in  Briiaaaaa  Unmans,  oa  the 
nwt  ben  Dtna  ts  Lmliiiiaia.  with  a  by -nad  finn 
UaHdann.  (^/lia.  Jwt.  f^  481, 484.)  It  is  the 
Vwa  cukI  rraeoaoaa  ia  aaotfaer  nate  of  the 
hmmrr  ^a.  40V  X<w  ITi  «i»«b  ,  with  ntiaa 
«a>r-i:x^cira.   (^Caaon. p^ U&.)       rT.H.DL] 

VlKl-iHXnL     [Taa»ocsEiaa.J 

Tll> 'MAGI'S.     [Banuen.] 

TTK-.^MII  v-VjL  /ap  ).  a  tart  or  casde  at  the 
X.  WwUKT  3l  BriTianiri  Riinaa  «d  ia  the  teni- 
»iTv  »  »»  S-ixaatn,  the  stati.v  of  the  Cohen  n. 
JC^-:  nss.  C^  »(^^  lOXSt  jlaras  it  aear  ITannil 
rwvS— iaaa' .-  w^Js  eutn  9(«k  it  ea  the  S.  cea«t 
<r  S rt-.«i  F-i-i, sni M  A tatum.        [T.H.a] 

V;v.  >  £iCA  ^Oemwieea.  Ftri.  a.  &  §  S3),  a 
*•««  »  i%t  A'CT-.caHs  ia  Bsfaaia  Taiiaiimii  , 
<K  «»  ?«B<  an  lVaf«>elaA«lnin(fMa.jla«. 
7e.»4.4S«\4M:F9a.a.Xa.4).  bkthenadera 
A^nnca.  v*-'^  FVianL  £)>.  5^^'-  >3dT.  p.  la 
axr .  s.  tS.^  C--aniaSaMis(p.Sll).       [T.HJX] 

V1S.~  VIACTH.  s  CUn^  tkeTaUa.Ti 
s' Mceii  n  a  noa  9>n  CteaBibs(<^nri)  la  Tama- 
ean  ^Tim  a^V  naAaaaane  bianaTfiiaaitxii. 
T-.wi  «ac*  Mca.  1W  amaoa  ia  the  TaUe  4a  aat 
arvr.  tuf'cj*  sisr  is  aanaaa.  It  as  ITvaae  or 
>  4«wi.  a  ars*  «--.Jac»  <■  the  Zja,  3  hagna  tin 
:a»  -a-.v  TrmA  .ii|iiifia«  ef  Jiar^    fa  I5I4 
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VISDSGIS, 

and  some  time  aftermb  ilhaBeUidi.>-.> 
of  the  AntoninL  TVr  is  i  tntaa  ik  t  j 
nmaizB  of  an  ^ifiwit  odESce  bsfisg  bett  ae  t- 
and  a  fiagmcsit  of  a  etitn  (Bst,  Bta^  <ie. 
gailit  Romama  H  GaJaiK  k«wn  im . 
Flamdrtfrt^^rauaU  dUe,  Gaad,  INH.)  iG  . 
VIBDEDBUM  (O^i^MMSfti^  fa?s>,  Ki . 
S  5),  a  pcaaoDtofy  on  the  K.  eiae  ci  traij 
Bariian,  and  the  moat  X.  ftiat  rf  ibe  u:i  i 
ia  apparently  the  praent  Dmfi)EmL  (Cc^ 
p.  1880.)  iT.E.j; 

YIBUNI.  [Vabebi.] 
VIBirMm  (CW^Niease)  lOai^zi 
important  towns'in  the  iatoiorif  SsiaaLxri  \ 
Nbrria,  and  on  the  raad  tnta  Afsaai  siUdu 
(PIin.iu.S7;  PtoL  5.  14.  JS;  StepLGr-ii 
B^MRimf ;  Soid.  *.  v.  Vmtinw;  fLi^f  r= 
Tab.  /Vat,  where  it  is  called  Tacasia.]  B:;vi 
withstanding  its  importance^  wbid  J!  icsk  '  i 
widelj  acattered  nsnaina  about  tbe  T&p  i  1 1 
riaaaal  near  fi^ea/irt,  no  detiib  lin:  i  :| 
kaovn,  except,  iTom  inaciiptiaBi,iie&ctta;i:ri 
a  Boman  eolooy,  with  the  nnaaie  el  Cu.^ 
(Grater,  I—eript.  f.  569 ;  OidS,  hiayi  & :.'  1 
£074;  oonp.  Machar,  A'orifaBa,nLLp.l'I 

a.  A  town  ia  the  ooanti;  cf  tba  Si&i  z  'in 
mania,  of  nnknown  site,  and  aaoiaid  x;  ^ 
Ptotany  C'>-  11-  §27).  (Li 

VIBUS  (OJ^  daCsAal,  PloLS.t.!3\t^ 
m  the  M.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Otjmx'iC^ 
I'r.fifn^,  Vaiioaalj  idwitifirl  aitb  thi  Zae4 
and  the  AOma.  [tE.J 

VISBITBGU  (ptitatnm\t\AtBii>a 
east  of  Gennany,  aboat  the  soaees  rf  lie  Tsiif 
and  piaoed  by  Ptolemy  (a.  II.  §  21)  ac  al 
Qoadi,  in  the  district  Is  which  trnta  [irt 
43)  aasicns  the  Gothini  [l-^ 

riSO^TIUM  (OdSrirrar,  Fid.  i.  t.  §  it .  I 
town  of  the  Pelendoon  in  Hkpan  TunMc-H 
pohapa  Fani  iim  or  Bmoaia.  [T-E-. 

VISPI  (jaitntly,  a  bibe  ia  the  K^«cj 
Gennany,  is  mestioaed  aniy  ij  Ftria?  (i.  '^  i 
10);  i^'^i'iwp  certain  caa  be sai  ss  Is  tk  r^ 
district  ther  i..l..tJfaJ  [L  i 

Vl'STULA,  VlSmXCS  (Ohsnite  i>-| 
■nHuts:  FoiBfa  or  ITaidiagO,  oae  *  a^.-J 
rieen  of  Gennany,  arpantiag.  aooa^  a  f'-'- 1 
(viiLia  §8;  canp.fi.  11.  §4,ia.l§il  " 
■aaay  fiem  Sennatia,  lAile  IVaip  Ihis  '  -  •  < 
who  calla  the  rinr  Visala,  docnbes  it  ••  i^ 
tba  hoandaiy  betwcea  Settka  sad  Sana.  I 
eaaaot  be  ezpeded  tb*  ebbs  Gncb  *  t"^ 
abadd  ban  poaaened  amch  iBCnslw>^<^  ' 
dastaat  river.  Ptaloay  np  tbi*  it  M  <■  '>'-' 
in  the  Ho^Bia  SUia,  aad  AsciBited  i»r^ 
SanaatiaB  ecna  (the  AaAKX  aad  Ibni*  ' ' 
anribn  to  it  acaeme  of  &n>  ISSOlK'O'"^^ 
ia  kagth.  Thaa  is  aS  the  iatsiasliai  ts  k  E^" 
ftantfaeaacicsAaaasn.  (Cn^.Ha.i'.!^^-' 
Sofia.  80;  Gee«r.  Rar.  ie.  4 ;  Ansi  Mat. u- ' 
wbn  it  ia  called  Binia;  Jenaad  MH  ' 
Baainiata«paa^^(GW.5aali:)ip>o  ' 
rinr  Vai^  whU  an«  pop»F^  ^'  ' 

with  the  naisn  RaUa.  s  tflst' 
Ihe  Vstak.  bn  k  m  pnUif  n  Ute  if  = 
TiMala  itadi^  when  nadn  Gecan  B«B  ■  <>^- 
saBslabefaned6MVisda.  d-- 

TECSGB  (<MS.aer>a.  ■-•«*  <>^' 

r— ■).-.<  AT-* 

GefMSjr.  w»  "  * 
l.thiBBnn,aaoita^» 
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van  in  Otnataj  they  aft«n  advanoed  as  far  as  its 
banks,  and  at  on«  time  even  crossed  it ;  bnt  thej 
seem  to  hare  been  nnacqnainted  with  its  sontliem 
coarse,  and  with  its  real  origin;  for  it  is  formed  bf 
the  confluence  of  the  Werra  and  the  Futda,  while 
Ptolemjr  (ii.  II.  §  1)  imagined  that  it  had  its 
sources  in  ilons  Melibocos.  Marcianus  (]>.  51) 
states  that  its  length  amounted  to  from  1600  to 
1780  stadia.  The  Visorgis  flowed  into  the  Gennan 
Ocean  in  the  conntty  of  the  Chaaci.  (Comp.  Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  4 ;  Plin.  \y.  27  ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  70,  ii.  9 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  il  105 ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xziiL  -SO ; 
Slrab.  Tii.  p.  291 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlir.  33,  Ir.  1,  2.  8, 
Ivi.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

VITEXLIA  (BiTeAX(o,Steph.B.:  £<*.  BireX- 
)iSm,  Vitelliensis),  an  ancient  town  of  Latitun, 
which  was,  however,  apparently  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Aeqni,  or  at  least  on  their  imme- 
diate frontiers,  so  that  it  is  bard  to  determine 
whether  it  was  properly  a  Latin  or  an  Aequian 
town.  But  the  cimunstance  that  its  name  is  not 
{bund  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
given  by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  is  strongly  in  &vour  of 
the  latter  supposition.  Its  name  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (ii.  39)  in  the  acootmt  of  the  celebrated 
campaign  of  Coriolanns,  whom  he  represents  as 
taking  Vitellia  at  the  same  time  as  Corbio,  La- 
bicnm,  and  Pedum :  bnt  in  the  more  detailed  nar- 
ratives of  the  same  campaign  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch,  no  notice  is  found  of  Vitellia.  The  name 
is  again  mentioned  by  Livy  in  b.  c.  393,  when  the 
city  fell  into  the  haniis  of  the  Aequi,  who  surprisied 
it  by  a  niglit  attack  (Liv.  v.  29.)  He  there  calls 
it  "  Coloniam  Bomanam,"  and  says  It  had  been 
settled  by  them  in  the  territory  of  the  Aequi ;  but 
we  have  no  previous  account  of  this  circmitstance; 
nor  is  there  any  statement  of  its  recovery  by  the 
Romans.  A  tradition  preserved  to  as  by  Suetonius 
recorded  that  the  Roman  colony  was  at  one  time 
entrusted  to  the  sole  charge  of  the  family  of  the 
Vitellii  for  its  defence  (Suet.  ViteU.  I);  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  mere  family 
legend.  All  trace  of  Vitellia,  as  well  as  Tolerinm 
nnd  other  towns  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  dis- 
appears after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  the  only 
bub»equent  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  the  list 
riven  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  of  the  diies  of  Latium 
which  were  in  bis  time  ntterly  extinct.  The  site 
is  wholly  uncertain,  though  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  be  placed  in  the  same  part  of  Latium  as 
Tolerinin,  Bohi,  Labicum,  and  other  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Aequian  territory.  It  has  been 
Disced  by  Gell  at  Valmonlone,  a  place  wjjich  in  all 
probability  occupies  an  ancient  site,  and  this  would 
lo  very  well  for  Vitellia,  but  that  it  is  equally 
>uitable  for  Tolerinm,  which  must  be  placed  some- 
where in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  is  accord- 
ngly  fixed  by  Nibby  at  Vabnontone  [Tolbrium.] 
The  latter  writer  would  transfer  Vitellia  to  Civilella 
'called  also  Civitdla  d  Olem.no),  situated  in  the 
nouutains  between  Olaano  and  Siibiaco;  but  this 
«ems  decidedly  too  &r  distant  from  the  other  cities 
vith  which  Vitellia  is  connected.  It  would  be  mnch 
nore  plaosible  to  place  Vitellia  at  Vabnontone  and 
Tolerinm  at  Lvgmmo,  about  8  miles  KW^.  of  it, 
lut  that  Lugnano  again  woald  snit  very  well  for 
he  site  of  Bola,  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  fix 
iMwhere  [Bola].  The  bet  is  that  the  deter- 
nination  of  the  position  of  these  cities,  which  dis- 
ppeared  in  each  early  times,  and  of  which  no  re- 
ord  is  preserved  by  inscriptions  or  other  ancient  monn- 
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ments,  must  remain  in  great  measure  conjectunL 
(Gell.  Top.  of  Some,  p.  436;  ITibby,  Dintomi,  vol  i. 
p.  467,  ToL  iii.  p.  370.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VITIA  (Oifrfo,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  581 : 
Eth-  OUtioi),  a  small  district  in  Media  Atro- 
patene,  noticed  by  Sttsbo  in  his  account  of  that 
prorinoe.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  north- 
em  part  near  the  tribes  of  the  Dribyces  and 
Amaidi.  [V.] 

VITIS  [TJtis]. 

VITODURUM  or  VITUDURUM,  in  Gallia,  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Mazimianus  "  murura 
Vitodurensem  a  solo  instauraverunt"  The  Antoniue 
Itin.  places  it  between  Vindonissa  {Wmdiech)  and 
Fines  (I^)  [Fines,  No.  15.]  At  WmlerOur  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Zurich  there  is  in  the  town 
librazy  a  collection  of  Roman  coins  and  cut  stones, 
most  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  and  in  the  adjacent  village  of 
Obenoiaterthm;  which  is  the  site  of  Vitodurnm. 
(D'Anville.  yotice,  fc.)  [G.  L.] 

VITRICIUM  (  Verret),  a  town  or  village  of  the 
Salassi,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Eporedia 
(Jvrea),  to  Augusta  Praetoria  {Aotta).  It  is 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  25 
miles  from  Augusta,  and  21  from  Eporedia  (/(m. 
Anl.  pp.  345,  347,  351),  but  is  undoubtedly  iden- 
tical witli  Verm,  a  large  village  in  the  Vol  dAoita, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Vol  ChaUant.     [E.  H.  B.] 

VIVANTAVARIUM  (fiiS<anauipu,i>,  PtoL  iii. 
5.  §  30).  a  place  in  European  Sarm^tia,  Iwtween  the 
rivets  Axiaces  and  Tyras.  [T.  H.  D.l 

VIVISCI,  VIBISCI.    [BiTORlOES  V1T1SC1.T 

VIVISCUS,  in  Gallia.  In  the  Antonine  Itin.  the 
name  is  Bibiscns.  The  phuw  is  Vevay,  or  near  it, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Waadlm  Ymid.  See  the 
article  Pennbi>ocus.  [G.  L.] 

ULCAEI  LACUS  (pi\KcSa  i\ri),  a  succession 
of  lakes  and  swamps  m  Pannonia,  between  the  months 
of  the  Dravns  and  Sarus.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  32.)  They 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pains  Uinica  mentioned 
by  Aurelins  Victor  {Epit.  41)  as  being  near  CibaLia 
in  Pannonia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  il.  18.)  Those  hikes 
now  bear  the  name  of  Laxinae.  [L.  S.] 

ULCrSIA  CASTRA,  a  lurt  in  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  running  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danubius 
from  Aquincum  to  Bregetio  (Jt.  Ant  p.  269),  ia 
now  called  Sient  Endre.  [L.  S.] 

ULIA  (OftAio,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141X  a  town  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  on  a  hill,  on  the  road  from  Gades  to 
Corduba.  (/(m.  Ant  p.  412.)  It  was  a  Roman 
municipium,  with  the  surname  of  Fidentia,  and  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdictiun  of  Curduba  (Plin.  iii.  3, 
s.  4;  Uirt.  B.  H.  3, 4,  B.  Alex.  61 ;  Dion  Cass.  xUiu 
31.)  From  inscriptions  it  appears  to  be  tlie  present 
Monte  Mayor,  where  there  are  ruins.  (Cf.  Morales, 
/int  p.  5  ;  Flot«z,  Etp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  150,  xii.  p.  5; 
coins  in  Florez,  Med.  iL  p.  620,  iii.  p.  130;  Mion- 
uet,  L  p.  27,  SuppL  i.  p.  47.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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niac  ApoiBwiiX  ■  pbaad  by  Plmj  ia  the  Aqu-  I 
taJOKa  Smai  ^it.  19).      It  ii  the  /fa  tOUrom, 
wUdi  hako^  to  tba  defwtiMBt  of  Ctartmle  InfS- 1 
I  i—  I ,  ud  ■  ■qantad  from  the  Tnminhiirt  by  m 
HiTov  itimit  [G.  L.] 

rUZIBERA  (qiKiC>»^fm,  «r  (MXi{<ft^  PtaL 
ir.  3.  §  S7X  the  Uhmbcitannra  of  Pliny  (t.  4.  i. 
4),  a  tiKra  o(  BjSKiam  in  Abie*  Propn',  Sl  of  H»- 
draantoB.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VILA  (odM  by  Plahmy  (Mfa,  iL  6.  §  2).  m 
imr  an  the  W.  ooeat  of  Hiapeiiii  Tamoonmaa, 
vhich  it«i  Ih*  ate  berran  the  Miuiu  and  the 
ftienautwy  af  Marina.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  It  ia  atiU 
CbMrOt.  [T.H.O.] 

CLHAXSTES.    [SiLTAXKm.] 

CLIO  «r  CUIUS,  n  |ibce  freqoantly  iiwUaiwI 
■  ttalliiiaiMi  aeaitnated  in  the  interior  afL»»«r 
he  nni  lading  fnm  Sicein  to  Cibdm 
(A.  AmL  tf.  131,  SSa,  S6I,  S67  ; 
A.JiMraa.|LM3;  Tali  Ant);  but  ita  exact  aile 
ienncsmin.  [L.  &] 

rUfCS.  a  plaaek  Upper  Hoeria,  between  Na. 
^B  ^4  |,a„^i.  ^/ti^  Bitn*.  f.  566.)  Ac- 
cariiM  •■  Lapii  aar  AK«te.  [T.  H.  D.] 

IXFU^aiL  L  [OiUMmrir,  PtaL  iiL  9.  §  6). 
cnlW  abe  CLruaa  (OiAmaMi,  HicraeL  p,  «5«).  a 
tanif  I'ppar  Iheaia  an  the  aoathan  declinty  if  Mt. 
<— ^^  bvaaaahrgalaadadoraadbyJnrtiiaaa, 
lb  Mil  it  etaaiaad  Oe  aaae  af  Jnatiaiiai  Secnnda. 
(PranfL  *  Ati.  IT.  1,  (Mb.  i*.  S5.)  It  is  eom- 
~  '  nith  the  pnacnt  G'iii>w*7,-  bat 
(Sm  lia  n  Graaee,  m.  p,  475)  takaa  that 
■  to  Rfnaat  Iheaackat  Pkatafia  <a  Ftatafia 


S.  A  ihee  ia  l)ncaa.a|i|wlly  in  the  naghbenr- 

heal  <f  kh     I  I    J.  (PlaL  in.8.  §  7.)  [T.H.D.] 

IXTEKIi^V  POKTV&    [Incs  Pobrs.] 

njTOKAE  (£iL  Ulnbiiniii),  a  anall  ton  of 

ImiEM  aa  tha  hM^m  af  the  PatiM  Manhaa.    It 

MK«f-.heBn 

•£y  byUaia  msm  ef  the  beat  poiad,  tha^ 

n.'eawetap— ■adiw^yad  t— m.ariBtii»which 


t  Caton  jatini^ 
I  b^t (  I  lai  1.  ^arf/'aa.Tn.  18). 
Mi  wan  Hnae  and  JaMaal  eriaet  it  ae  aa  afanaat 
jii»mak  oanir  af  a  ihautal  aad  ■ahachaiy 
fiMM.  ^{br  £^1.  IL30;  Jar.  s.  101.)  Stan 
~  an  if  the  kUar,  that  it 
ithri^tf  a 


rn:.  .>«ir.  Ul— I33V  aad  the 

■L»  iiK  rM»i.  aad  as  faa 
«a*«BBan  li  snt 
ii<u(  lb 

-us  aLTianaMM.  Baa  the  rEhgt  ti  Oa- 
•m-m  »i»ie«ae»eb£i»asa»  <5a»™aSB««X 
»•  M*  nnaar  ai  iwniava  imamt  she.  aad  the 
m-c  »MRia  d  I'ldne  i>  tfS  aadtumaid. 
X  •  -r'  .'aan^'  di  Sn-a.  ni.i.  ^  4CS.)  {SJLK.} 
.  iL}.»  Vynt  a  wa»n  YirtniMiii    ■  pimd 

&1U  t  aeaUB  ^  <jriaMei\  t^  ^] 

.Vf&AS.  ana: 
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within,  ihe  lager  datnct  ef  PMini  <«  & 
a.M).  r 

UHBRANICI,  a  pnfie  rf  Gdb  binrv. 
who  bad  the  Jos  Lata.  (Fta.S.4)  Tteii 
DO  fbither  notioe  of  theae  peifk  eta  bi  Ail  poa 
pcirilegc,  except  the  umaiuai  of  Ibe  im  '.> 
bnaica  or  nmbcaidda  in  tbe  Tdk.       [&  L' 

UMBHLA  (4  'Ori<>K4:  £iLC^K,CBK  u. 
(pufcX  was  ooeof  thepnac^dmaMxCc. 
Italy,  utnated  to  the  E.  ef  Eaakad  taax 
firtan  the  nUey  of  t  be  Tiber  t>  the  Ana  rf  Cr  jf 
atie.  -  The  name  waa.  bomwc,  «£faeS^.: 
applied  aitfain my  diflefcal  ieifa.  U-Mkr  •- 
eo  called,  may  be  cenedend  as  iiUbil:i  s.;:. 
(b»  Tiber,  wluch  ibmed  ki  W.  £n  din.-  : 
fjiaetar  pan  of  Ita  eaanevaad  ae^ididCzxir: 
Etntria,  t»  the  peat  o^nl  nap  rf  ibe  iisiai 
ban  the  eaareee  of  iha  Tibw  ia  the  S,  It  oe  I V 
diOaSitaBa  iatheS.  Batatbehte 
of  thia  lange,  alaptai;  dpaa  ta  tha  idii^w.J 
extensiTe  aud  ftnile  fiatiict  eitaaac  tt  :< 
froatiaia  of  Pieenan  to  the  laitMaeitar^rfias- 
BIUB,  which  htti  praliahly  beea  i4  aa  t^  ib  e. 
capiad  by  the  UmfaciaaB,  b«t,  bdee  it  ifa*: : 
Banaa  hiataiy.  had  bean  iiii|aie1  tr  61  °>^ 
tribe  of  the  Setwoea.  Bknca,  a^  tht  ceu  i 
thcae  iaradaa,  it  beeaae  fcasaa  ti  ibe  uxre 
'  GalEcaa  a|>cr,'  aad  b  ahayi  ea  nnel  r  i^  - 
nana  in  wfuum  to  the  eeifa  fmat  4  vol 
hiataay.  (Lir.  xziS.  14, xxxii.44:  («.3«.% 
Ac)  On  the  diriaaa  af  Italy  iiti  na  :' 
Aoinataa,  this  dialikt  a^  apk  sn  ''J 
Uaifaria,  both  heiaK  iaebded  in  tbt  Si&  ic--- 
(Plin.  SL  14.  a.  19.)  Bat  eon  Ffar.a  inr?.! 
Ihia  Bni*wi.  diatmeiuiheB  the  ^ic  Getica*  r  i 
Umbria  Prapo- (-' Ja^litar  Ua  nti  ift>>  f •"- ^ 
wmfilem  mgr^^m  Caffaaw  liiuAiiaai'  '■" 
it  is  endeatthenieen  that  the  ma i(  Can- 
not at  that  time  in  caaaaMB  naga  iacedt  =»  z-- 
lary  on  the  ahoraa  af  the  Adriatk.  h  In  skt-' 
Ptaieny  doicBBtas  theeeeat  fiieilBeM-.tl-i 
aam  (tanned  by  PGny  the  -  GeffiB  at  *)  a -: 
land  cf  the  StnM*  (Ftd.  5.  LJB}  >>-> 

Ustime.  b waa aeeaifiag to Hn(ic' '.:.!. ■ 
tioa  af  the  Gaafiah  turiliey  nbiihmrr 
d^aatad  aa  GalSa  TagMa,  a  aaw  C£^  < 
estnded  aad  ^pbd  te  the  abeb  d  Oa^' 
GanL  (Wit.  B^  G.Ta.U;QcPii.ri.i.i' 
b  waa  not.  ihoeAaa.  tiB  a  Iw  femi  ibi: »  ~  I 
(f  Cmhria  caa«  iate  goecal  aae  ai  iatfaix '-' 
wfaek  of  the  Sixth  ftgba  if  Ai«rtat  ■  a> « 
Cw  the  Tfca-  tn  tha  ftdintir 

weuadriaaeWaue 

WMbaooded  an  the  V.  brlknw.f!*  •  ?• 

la  a  Bide  baiiw  Umo^  •-.. 

the 

the  E. 

taDi^  of  the  Xar.  whkh  aepaaMi  Dabm  K 
,  laad  if  the  Sei^aen,  alantto  ihi  aana  '  ' 
the  paal  eeMiat  amtdimif 


-*»    ridge  ef 

father  ta  the  E.(s< 

tewa  >itaa.t>d  aathe  E:<iifBaribt4aBaB' ' 

iadaielia  Uahn).  aa  &r  ae  tie  MRS  Jr  :< 

Aaae  (£we>X  and  tea  deaaded  tto  B«  :  ' 

■aath.     We  haa«  tha  aa  jhtaa***-- 

on  the  &.  m  the  We  ow  tax  » 
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''ram  the  month  of  the  Utter  stream  the  frontier  mut 
lave  followed  an  irregaUr  line  extending  to  the  oen- 
ral  range  of  the  Apenninea,  so  as  to  include  the  upper 
'alleys  of  the  Sapis  and  Bedesis;  thence  it  rejoined 
he  line  already  traced  from  the  sources  of  the  Tiber. 

All  ancient  aathors  agree  in  representing  the  Um- 
>rians  as  the  moat  ancient  people  of  Italy  (Plin. 
ii.  U.  s.  19;  Flor.  L  17;  Dionys.  I  19),  and  the 
:raditions  generally  received  described  them  as  ori- 
rinally  spread  over  a  much  more  extensive  region 
;han  that  which  ultimately  retained  their  name,  and 
xcupying  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea,  inclnding 
:ha  territories  sabseqnently  wrested  from  them  by 
Lhe  Etnucana.  That  people,  indeed,  was  repre- 
sented as  gaining  poesession  of  its  new  settlenienta 
step  by  step,  and  as  having  taken  not  less  than  300 
towns  from  the  Umbrians.  (Plin.  t  e.)  This  num- 
ber is  donbtless  fabulous,  but  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  for  regarding  the  fact  of  the  conquest  as  his- 
torical. Herodotna,  in  relating  the  LydLui  tradition 
concerning  the  emigration  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  repre- 
sents the  land  as  occupied,  at  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival, by  the  Umbrians.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  tra- 
iitlons  reported  by  Uionysins  concerning  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  all  point  to  the 
same  result,  and  represent  the  Umbrians  as  extending 
>t  one  period  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spina  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  the  months  of  the  Padus.  (Dionys. 
L  16 — 20.)  In  accordance  with  this  we  learn  in- 
cidentally from  Pliny  that  Bntrinm,  a  town  not  far 
from  Bavenna,  was  of  Umbrian  origin.  (Plin.  ilL 
15.  s.  20.)  The  name  of  the  river  Umbra  (Ora- 
irone),  oo  the  coast  of  Etroiia,  was  also  in  all  pro- 
bability a  relic  of  their  dominion  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  assume  as  a 
bistorical  &ct,  the  existence  of  the  Umbrians  at  a 
very  early  period  as  a  great  and  powerful  nation  in 
the  northern  half  of  Central  Italy,  whose  dominion 
extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  comprised  the  fertile 
districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as 
the  mountains  themselves.  According  to  Zenodotus 
of  Troezen  (op.  Dionys.  iL  49),  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Sabinee  itself  was  only  a  branch  or  offiihoot 
of  the  Umbrians ;  and  this  statement  is  to  a  great 
extent  confirmed  by  the  result  of  recent  plulolo- 
gical  researches.     [Sabibi.] 

If  the  Umbrians  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  races  established  in  Italy, 
the  question  as  to  their  ethnological  affinities  be- 
comes of  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  one  which  we  can  answer  hut  very  im- 
perfectly. The  ancient  authorities  upon  this  point 
are  of  Uttle  value.  Most  writers,  indeed,  content 
themselves  with  stating  that  they  were  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  and  apparently  consider  them 
as  Aborigines.  This  wss  distinctly  stated  by  Zeno- 
dotus of  Troezen,  who  had  written  a  special  history 
of  the  Umbrian  people  (Dionys.  ii.  49) ;  and  the  same 
idea  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  fanciful  Greek 
etymology  that  they  were  called  Ombricans  or  Om- 
brians,  because  they  had  survived  the  deluge  caused 
by  fioods  of  rain  (f/iSpoi;  Plin.  iiL  14.  s.  19). 
Some  writers,  however,  of  whom  the  earliest  seems 
to  have  been  one  Boccbus,  frequently  quoted  by  So- 
linns,  represented  the  Umbrians  as  of  Gaulish  origin 
(Solin.  2.  §  II ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xil  753  ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  ix.  2);  and  the  same  view  has  been  maintained 
by  several  modenr  writers ,  as  the  result  of  philolo- 
gical inquiries.  Researches  of  this  latter  kind  have 
indeed  of  Uts  years  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
affinities  of  the  Umbrian   huigoage,  of  which  we 
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piumwii  an  important  monument  in  ths  edebratad 
tables  of  Iguvium.  [Ioutidm.]  They  have  clearly 
established,  on  the  one  hand  its  distinctness  from  the 
language  of  the  neighbouring  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
its  close  affinity  with  the  Oscan,  as  spoken  by  the 
Sabdlian  tribes,  and  with  the  old  Latin,  so  that 
the  three  may  fiurly  be  considered  as  only  dialects 
of  one  and  the  same  &mily  of  languages.  [Itaua, 
p.  86.]  The  same  researches  tend  to  prove  that 
the  Umbrian  is  the  moat  ancient  of  these  cognata 
dialects,  thus  confirming  the  assertions  of  ancient 
writens  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  nation. 
But,  while  they  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Um- 
'brisn,  as  well  as  the  nearly  related  Oscan  and  Latin, 
was  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-TeuUmic  family, 
they  show  also  that  the  three  formed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent a  distinct  branch  of  that  fiunily  or  an  independent 
group  of  huignages,  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  assigned  to  the  Celtic  group,  any  more  than  to 
the  Teutonic  or  Slavonic. 

The  history  of  the  Umbrians  is  vety  imperfbetly 
known  to  us.  The  traditions  of  their  power  and 
greatness  all  point  to  a  very  early  period ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  after  the  occupation  of  Etruria  as  well 
as  of  the  phuns  of  the  Padus  by  the  Etrusesns, 
the  Umbrians  shrunk  up  into  a  comparatirely  ob- 
scura  mountain  people.  Their  own  descendants  the 
Sabinee  also  occupied  the  fertile  districts  about  Beats 
and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  which,  according  to 
the  traditions  raportsd  by  Diooysius,  had  originally 
been  held  by  the  Umbrians,  but  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Pelasgians  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  At 
a  much  later  period,  hut  still  before  the  name  of  the 
Umbrians  appears  in  Soman  history,  they  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Senonian  Gaols  from  the  region  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Livy  indeed  represents 
them  as  having  previously  held  also  a  part  of  the 
territory  which  was  subsequently  occupied  by  ths 
Boians,  and  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  in- 
vasion of  that  people  (Liv.  v.  35). 

It  was  not  till  Uie  Romans  had  carried  their  arms 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  penetrated  beyond  ths  barrier  of  the  Ciminian 
foreatf  that  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Um- 
brians. Their  first  relations  were  of  a  friendly 
nature.  The  consul  Fabius  having  sent  secret  en- 
voys through  the  land  of  the  neighbouring  Etruscans 
into  Umbria,  received  from  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes 
promises  of  support  and  assistance  if  he  should  reach 
their  country.  (Liv.  ix.  36.)  But  the  Umbrian 
people  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  different  tribes, 
which  owned  no  common  government  and  took  differ- 
ent lines  of  policy.  Some  of  these  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Etruscans  and  shared  in  their  defeat 
by  Fabius.  (/&.  37.)  This  disaster  was  followed 
by  two  other  defeats,  which  were  sustained  by  the 
Umbrians  alone,  and  the  second  of  these,  in  which 
their  combined  forces  were  overthrown  by  the  consul 
Fabius  near  Mevania  (b.  c.  308),  appears  to  have 
been  a  decisive  blow.  It  was  followed,  we  are  told, 
by  the  submission  of  all  the  Umbrian  tribes,  of 
whom  the  people  of  Ocricnlum  were  received  into 
the  Roman  alliance  on  peculiarly  favoorable  terms, 
(Liv.  ix.  39,  41.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  hostilities  with 
the  Umbrians,  with  the  exception  of  an  expedition 
against  a  mere  marauding  tribe  of  mountaineera 
(Liv.  X.  1),  till  B.  c.  296,  when  the  Samnite  leader 
Gellius  Egnatius  succeeded  in  organising  a  general 
confederacy  against  Rome,  in  which  the  Umbrians 
and  Senonian  Gauls  took  pait,  as  well  as  the  Etrus- 
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CMS  lal  Hmmitw  (Li*,  x.  SI.)  Tlwir  eomlMiwA 
fanm  iran,  hoiranr,  o*«rtbniini  in  the  great  hutl* 
orSentiiiDm  (A.  S«,  S7;  Polyb.  IL  19);  ud  this  it 
th*  iMt  time  tliat  tL«  Umbriaiii,  aa  a  paopla,  appear 
la  anna  againat  Un  Bamaa  power.  We  are  indeed 
told  in  the  apitona  of  lirj  that  the  Umbriana  wen 
again  dafaatad,  and  rednoed  to  sobmiadon  at  the 
aame  tima  aa  tha  SaUentinea,  in  B.o.  266  (Lit. 
EpiL  XT.);  bot  there  aeema  no  doobt  that  thia  itfat 
onlf  to  the  ootljlng  tribe  or  people  of  the  Sarainatw 
(on  the  N.  of  the  Apenninae,  and  adjoining  the  Boian 
Oanli),  aa  the  FaaU,  in  reeotding  the  erenta  of  the 
Taar.  mention  both  conanla  aa  triumphing  oal^  "  de 
Saninatibaa  *  (FomL  CoptL)  We  have  no  aooonnt  of 
the  terma  on  which  tha  Umbriana  were  lecdTcd  into 
aobmiaaion,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  paaaed, 
like  their  noghbonn  tbcEtraaeana,  into  the  oonditian 
of  dependant  alliea  of  Rome  :  it  ia  certain  only  that 
the  diSerent  tribes  and  dtiea  were,  according  to  the 
uanal  Boman  policy,  admitted  on  vary  difierent 
tarma.  Ocricolam,  aa  already  mentioned,  enjoyed 
special  priTilegas  ;  and  the  aame  was  the  ease  with 
the  Camertea,  who,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  re- 
tained a  pecoliarly  laroared  position,  and  had  a 
treaty  which  secnrad  them  a  nominal  independence 
and  equality.  (Lir.  zzriil  4S  ;  Cie.  pro  AiA.  20.) 
The  fertile  district  of  the  "Gallicos  agar'  was  in 
great  part  ocenpied  by  Soman  coloniea.  of  which 
Sena  Oallica  was  foonded  as  early  as  B.  a  289, 
Ariminam  in  B.  o.  268,  and  Fiaaamm  in  B.  C.  183. 
But  beiidea  theae,  a  oonaidenble  part  of  that  territoiy 
was  dirided  among  Boman  dtitena,  by  a  hw  of  ihe 
tribune,  C.  Flaminioa,  in  B.  C.  232.  (Cie.  Brut  14.) 
Tha  other  Umbriana  continiud  in  the  position  of  da- 
pendent  alliea  ef  Borne,  and  appear  to  hare  remained 
uniformly  faithful  to  the  powerful  republic  Thus, 
in  B.  c.  2RS,  we  are  told  that  they  were  solicited  by 
the  envoys  of  the  Tarentines  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  144), 
but  apparently  without  effect :  nor  does  it  appear 
that  their  constancy  wsa  for  a  moment  shaken  by 
the  sncceeses  of  Hannibal ;  and  before  the  clone  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  we  find  them  coming  forward 
with  the  ofler  of  Tolnnteen  for  the  army  of  Scipio. 
(Lir.  zzviii.  45.)  In  tha  Social  War  they  are  said 
to  hare  for  a  time  broken  out  into  remit,  and  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  by  the  itgttt  C.  Plotins ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  defectico  was  a  reiy  partial 
one,  and  the  Bomana  wisely  secured  the  fidelity  of  the 
Umbriana  aa  well  as  of  the  Etrascans  by  bestowing 
on  them  the  Boman  franchise,  B.  c.  90.  (Lir. 
Epit.  Izziv.;  Ores.  r.  18;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Umbriana  as  a 
nation  disappears  from  history,  though  it  continued, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  be  well  known  as  one  of 
the  tenitoiial  diTisions  of  Italy.  (Tac  Hist.  iii.  41, 
42;  Jul.  Capit.  GordiaiU,  4;  So.)  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  empire  it  was  atill  one  of  the  districts 
which  supplied  the  most  numerous  recruits  to  the 
praetorian  cohorts.  (Tac.  Atm.  ir.  5.)  As  long  as 
the  dindon  of  Italy  into  regions  subsisted,  the  name 
of  Umbiia  continned  to  be  applied  to  the  sixth  re- 
gion; but  fiom  an  early  period,  certainly  long  before 
the  time  of  Conatantine,  it  was  nnited  for  adminis- 
tratiTe  pnrpoees  with  Etmria,  and  its  name  seems  to 
baTe  become  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the  mon 
important  prorince.  Thua  Serrios  tells  ns  that 
Umbria  was  a  part  of  Tnscia  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  xii. 
7S3),  and  the  Liber  Colooiartmi  includes  the  ancient 
Umbrian  cities  of  Hispellnm,  Tnder,  Ameria,  &e., 
among  the  "CiTitatea  Tusciae."  QLU.  Colon,  p. 
224.)    On  the  other  hand,  the  district  E.  of  the 
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Apenninea,  the  ancient  Agtr  Gallicns,  was  m 
again  separatad  fimn  Umbria.  and  became  kaon  it 
the  name  of  Pioennm  Annanaiiiim.  (Modbses.  i 
lA.CoLf.iU.^ 

Of  the  Umbriana  aa  a  natian  dniing  flair  jbH 
of  independence  we  know  almost  nothing.  W«  loa 
only  that  theiy  enjoyed  tfae  repotatka  et  bne  ai 
bardy  warriot*;  and  the  afight  rcaistanoc  th^  te 
oppoaed  to  the  Boman  anna  was  pmhabiy  neisf  u 
their  want  of  political  or^ganiaatka.  So  &r  is  w 
learn,  ibey  appear  to  have  been  drrided  into  sneni 
tribea  or  "  popoU,*  snrh  as  the  Canwrtes,  Ssnsiati, 
&&,  each  of  which  fidlowed  its  own  Une  <f  pi? 
without  any  reference  to  a  common  aoth^r^.  3h 
trace  ia  fennd  in  history  of  the  exiatence  amoagtb 
of  anrnationallea^e  or  oonncilsncfa as  existed  iBV 
the  Etmacans  and  Latins ;  and  even  wfaeie  the  Ts- 
briana  are  spoken  of  in  general  teni&  it  i>  ^ 
doobtfol  whether  the  whole  natian  is  reaDy  anst 

The  phywcal  characters  of  Umbria  are  tis^ 
wholly  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apsaa, 
which,  as  already  described,  enters  the  pnrkB 
near  the  sourcee  of  the  Tiber,  and  extendi  tjon 
withont  interruption  to  the  lofty  gnmf  af  ib 
if<mH  deUa  SOnOa  (the  ancient  Hona  FiKtnas)  a 
the  sources  of  the  Nar,  and  on  the  confines  of  PicesB 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabines.  The  Apecmses  dc  b< 
rise  in  thia  part  of  the  chain  to  so  great  an  dmda 
aa  they  attain  fiuther  sonth,  bnt  their  p«^ 
summits  within  the  Umbrian  territaf7  range  6^ 
4000  to  5S00  feet  in  h«ght;  while  their  nrnaena 
ramifications  fill  np  a  apace  Tarying  fiott  30  a  59 
miles  in  brsadtb.  A  vety  large  portion  ef  Vakri 
is  therefore  a  monntain  conntry  (whence  it  n  tvssi 
"  montana  Umbria  "  by  Martial,  ir.  10),  &mgh  Is 
ragged  and  difficult  of  access  than  the  central  r^.3 
of  Italy  hrther  to  the  S.  On  the  W.  the  masr-u 
district  terminates  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a  Irru 
valley  or  plain  which  eztenda  from  near  ^elds  s 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pentgia,  sad  is  thence  ne- 
tinned  np  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  as  &r  as  CiSi  a 
CoMlello.  Bnt  beyond  thia  plain  rises  another  c^ap 
of  hills,  connected  with  the  main  chain  of  the  \jet- 
nines  by  a  ridge  which  Eeparates  Sp€tleto  fimn  Tern. 
and  which  spreads  ont  throogh  almost  the  vl>» 
extent  of  coimtry  from  the  valley  of  the  Nar  te  ti^ 
of  the  Tiber.  It  ia  on  the  ontlying  billa  or  nndcr&is 
of  this  range  that  the  ancient  Umbrian  dtiea  of  Tsi> 
and  Ameria  were  placed.  The  broad  valler  bem 
this  group  and  the  main  mass  of  the  central  JlfR- 
nines  is  a  fertile  and  delightftil  district,  and  ni 
renowned  in  andent  times  for  the  richnftis  aad  Ixs- 
nriance  of  its  psatnrea,  which  were  watered  br  ^ 
streams  of  the  Tinia  and  Clitnmnns.  Bete  we  in 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  tfae  tons  i' 
Treba,  Hispellnm,  Hevania,  and  Assisinm.  Tls 
district  may  accordingly  be  looked  on  as  the  bact 
of  Umbria  properly  so  called. 

On  the  E.  of  the  central  chain  the  Apaeaai 
deecend  mon  gradually  to  the  sea  bjr  aacasn 
stages,  throwing  off  like  arms  long  ranges  of  men- 
tains,  sinking  into  hills  as  they  appraacfa  the  Agn- 
atic. The  valleys  between  them  are  fizmwed  ij 
numerous  streams,  which  pnrsue  nearly  panlsl 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE.  The  most  oona^nbii 
of  these  are  the  Axsis  (fMao),  whieh  fanati  tie 
established  limithetween  Umbiia  and  Paossnua;  tas 
Sena,  which  flowed  tinder  the  walls  of  Sma  GsEis 
(Simgaglia):  the  iitr  more  celebrated  UxTArsrs, 
which  entered  the  sea  at  Fannm  Fortunae  (/<■»); 
the  PisAt;B(;s,  which  gave  name  to  the  city  if  fi- 
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(J'Vsaro);  the ,  Cbostuidvs,  lunr  ctUki 
ctf  and  the  Abimoius  (^l/araxAia),  which 
name  to  the  celebntad  dtj  of  Ariininiim, 
as  to  haTe  been  regBrded  bj  Plinj  u  the 
bonndary  of  Umbria,  thongh  that  limit  wis 

marked  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  fsr- 
otij^h  trifling  stream  of  the  BuBiooir.  The 
PIS  alao  flowed  thitmgh  the  Umbrian  tern- 
he  npper  part  of  its  coarse,  and  gave  name 
apinia-  Tribns,  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of 
dons  of  the  Umbrian  nation, 
be  waters  which  descend  on  the  W.  of  the 
I  Apennines  discharge  thenuelTee  into  the 
I^one  of  them  an  considerable  atreama,  and 
!▲  and  CuTUMSUs  an  the  only  two  the  an- 
nies  of  which  hare  been  preserved  to  ns.  The 
maeh  more  important  liTcr,  the  soarees  of 
kxe  in  the  Sabine  territory,  seems  to  hare 
the  boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  land 
Sabines,  throogh  a  coosiderable  part  of  its 

bat  it  entered  the  Umbrian  territory  near 
uut  (TViu),  and  traversed  it  thence  to  its 
a  irith  the  Tiber. 

principal  passes  cnssed  the  main  chain  of 
pennines  within  the  limits  of  Umbria,  and 
to  maintun  the  commonication  between  the 
rtions  of  that  conntry.  The  one  of  these  was 
d  by  the  main  line  of  the  Flaminisn  Way, 
proceeded  almost  dne  M.  from  Foram  Flaminii, 
it  qaitted  the  valley  of  the  Clitamnns,  and 
by  Mooeria,  Tadinum,  and  Helvillnm,  to  the 
f  the  mountwn  chain,  which  it  crossed  between 
A  place  and  Gales  (^Cagli),  and  descended  by 
rrow  ravine  of  the  Furb>  (Intercisa)  into  the 
of  the  Metanros,  which  it  then  followed  to  the 
tic  at  Fano  (Fannm  Fortunae).  This  celebrated 
continaed  thronghoat  the  period  of  the  Roman 
re  to  be  the  main  line  of  communication,  not  only 
the  plains  of  Umbria  to  the  Adriatic,  but  from 
itself  to  Ariminnm  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Its 
try  importance  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  (Tac 
L  86,  iii.  50,  52,  &c.)  Another  line  of  road 
I  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  qaitted  this  main 
at  Nttceria,  and,  taming  abruptly  to  the  £., 
ed  a  mountain  pass  to  Prolaqueum  (^Pioraco), 
he  valley  of  the  Polenza,  and  descended  that 
J  to  Septeinpeda  in  Ficenom  (&  Sniei-mo),  and 
ce  to  Ancona.  This  pass  has  been  in  modem 
a  wholly  abandoned.  The  present  road  from 
le  to  Ancona  turns  to  the  £.  from  Foligno  (Ful- 
om)  and  crosses  the  mountain  rid^  between  that 
a  and  Camerino,  descending  to  TolentiHO  in  the 
ey  of  the  Clueati  (Flasur). 
!he  towns  of  Umbria  were  numeroas,  though  few 
bem  were  of  any  great  importance.  1 .  On  the  W.  of 
Apennines,  and  beginning  with  thaee  nearest  to 
ne,  were:  OcKICULUM,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
«r;  Nabhu  and  Intebamha,  on  the  banks  of 
Nar;  Amxbu  and  CaB8Ulj.b,  a  few  miles  to 
N.  of  Namia;  Tddbb,  on  a  hill  on  the  left  baiik 
the  Tiber;  Sfoletium,  in  the  bills  which  separate 
I  valley  of  the  Manggia  fcom  that  of  tlie  Mar; 
SBA,  MivAXiA,  HisPELLUx,  FuLOiHiUK,  and 
Ksiuii,  all  aitoated  in  or  bordering  on  the  broad 
llej  above  mentioned ;  Absa  and  TirsBHirai  Ti- 
ai5im  in  the  urper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  lou- 
CM  in  the  mountains  at  a  short  distance  from 

VmoaiOA  was  probably  situated  at  CivUeUa 
BemaoM,  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  On 
«  Flaminiui  Way,  exactly  at  the  enhance  of  tha 
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monntains,  stood  FoBim  Flamiiri,  and  higher 
up,  on  the  same  line  of  road,  Nucexia,  TADiHim, 
and  HxLViixuM. 

S.  On  the  E.  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
bat  still  high  up  among  the  monntains,  were  situated 
Cakerihiim,  near  the  sources  of  the  Flusor ;  Fbo- 
i^AQincDM  {Pioraco),  near  those  of  the  Potentia ; 
PiTULUx  (i%&>),  in  the  same  valley;  Hattuoa 
and  AiTiDiDii,  both  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesis;  SEirmcuM,  in  a  lateral  branch  of  the  same 
valley;  TvFicim  and  Scasa,  both  of  them  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cesono;  Cables  {CagK),  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way ;  Tifkbkitm  HsTAusBiras  and  Ub- 
BrauK  Mktahbekbb,  both  of  them  in  the  npper 
valley  of  the  Metaums ;  FoRUX  SEMPBONn  (Fot- 
tombrone),  lower  down  in  the  same  valley ;  Ubbi- 
iciTM  Hobtensk  {Urbmo),  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Metaums  and  the  Pisaums ;  Sbsthiuh  (JSatmo), 
near  the  soarees  of  the  hitter  river ;  PrrrauM  Pt- 
SADBEHSE,  probably  at  Piagnmo  in  the  same  valley ; 
Sabsuca,  in  the  npper  valley  of  the  Sapis ;  and  Mb- 
VAiiioLA,  which  is  fixed  by  Cluverius,  on  the  faith  of 
inscriptions  discovered  there,  at  Gakata,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Bedesis  or  A)na>(Claver.  IlaL  p.  623), 
and  is  therefore  the  most  northerly  town  that  was 
included  in  Umbria. 

3.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Sena  Gaixica,  Fakcii  FosTmiAB, 
PiSADBtiH,  and  Abimihum.  To  the  above  moat  be 
added  Aesis  or  Aesium  {Jen),  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Ostba,  the  mins  of 
which  are  said  to  exist  between  the  rivers  Cacaw  and 
Nigolo.    (Abeken,  Mittti-Italiea.  p.  41.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  long  lut  of  towns,  the 
position  of  which  can  he  assigned  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, the  following  obscure  names  art  enainenited 
by  Pliny  among  the  towns  ec  commanities  of  Umbria 
still  existing  in  his  tims :  the  CasnentiUani,  Dola- 
tea  sumamed  Salentini,  Forojulienses  sumamed  Con- 
cubienses,  Forobrentani,  Pelestini,  Vindinates,  and 
Viventani.  The  above  towns  being  totally  un- 
known, the  correct  form  and  orthography  of  the 
names  is  for  the  most  part  uncertain.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  several  others  which  ths  same 
writer  enamerates  as  having  in  hu  day  ceased  to 
exist.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  Stnbo  also  mentions 
a  place  called  Larolum  as  being  situated  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Namia  and 
Ocricnlum  (v.  f.  S27),  which  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  and  die  name  is  probably  corrupt. 

Of  the  nstnral  productions  of  Umbria  the  most 
celebrated  were  its  cattle,  especially  those  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Clitumnus  [Clituhnds]  ;  but  its  moun- 
tain tracts  aSbnled  also  pasturage  to  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  were  driven  southwards  as  fares  Metapontum 
and  Heraclea.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  9.  §  6.)  The  lower 
portions  of  the  country  abounded  in  fmit-trees,  vines, 
and  olives  ;  but  when  Propertins  terms  his  native 
Umbria  "  terris  fertilis  uberibns,"  this  can  be  under- 
stood only  of  the  tracts  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines^ 
of  which  be  is  there  speaking  (Prupert.  L  22.  9),  not 
of  the  more  extensive  mountain  regions. 

The  name  of  Umbria  is  still  given  to  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  of  which  SpaJeto  is 
the  capital ;  bat  this  is  merely  an  official  designation, 
the  name  having  been  whcjly  lost  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  being  no  longer  in  use  as  a  popular  ap- 
pellation. [E.  H.  B.] 

UUBRO  (Omiroiie),  a  river  of  Etruria,  and  next 
to  the  Amos  the  most  considerable  in  that  country. 
It  rises  in  the  hills  between  Steaa  and  Aram,  and 
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liM  a  eoBm  of  ibor*  50  mild  in  ■  8SW.  dirietioa 
till  it  flows  iota  tba  Tjirlwutn  wet,  abont  16  milei 
M.  of  tlM  praaiantar;  of  IfoiUa  ArgmUaro.  Pliaj 
tarmi  it  a  naTigabla  Htct  ("  naTi|(ianim  eapax "), 
and  Bntiliu  deacribes  it  aa  forming  at  ita  moatb 
a  traoqnil  and  iccura  pvt.  (PUn .  in.  S.  s.  8  ; 
BatiL  Itm.  L  337—340.)  It  Bona  near  Oa  modem 
dtj  of  GroMCto,  and  within  a  few  nilea  of  the  niina 
of  RaieUa*.  The  nanM  of  I'mbro  ia  eonaiderad  to 
he  eonntcted  with  the  Umbriana,  who  bald  thia 
part  of  Italy  prariooa  to  ita  eon<)Mat  by  the  Etna- 
eana  :  and  toeariiag  to  PUay,  tlie  eoaat  dietiiet  ez- 
tanding  from  ita  nxnth  to  TeUmoo,  waa  atill  known 
aa  the  '  tnctoa  Umbriae."  (Plin.  L  e.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UNELLI  er  VEMELI  (OMr«Xoi),aiM  of  the  Ar- 
moric  or  nuuitime  atatea  of  Gallia.  (A  G.  ii.  34,  iH. 
1 1.)  Caeiar  mentione  them  with  the  Veneti,  Onmi, 
Cnrioaolitae,  and  other  maritime  etataa.  The  Dnslli 
and  the  net  submittad  to  P.  Craaaua  In  bjO.  57 ;  bot 
in  BX.  5fi  it  waa  neoeaarj  toaend  a  fbnsea^n  into 
the  ooontiy  of  the  Unelli,  Carioeolitae,  and  Lezorii. 
Q.  Titorioa  Sabuna  had  the  command  of  the  three 
legiooa  who  wan  to  keep  the  Unelli  and  their  neigh- 
boofB  qniet  The  oommander  of  the  Unelli  waa  Viri- 
doriz,  and  he  waa  alao  at  the  head  of  all  the  fbrcea 
of  the  atatee  which  had  Joined  the  Unelli,  among 
whom  wan  the  Aolerci  Ebnrarioei  and  the  LrxoriL 
The  force  of  ViridoTiz  waa  rtrj  large,  and  he  waa 
joined  bj  desperate  men  froin  all  parte  of  Gallia, 
robbers  and  thoae  who  were  tooldla  to  till  the  grmnd. 
The  Boman  general  entrenched  himeelf  in  hia  camp, 
and  made  the  Galli  beliere  that  he  waa  afraid  and 
was  intending  to  aUp  away  by  night.  The  tiick 
deeeired  the  Galli,  and  they  attacked  the  Boman 
camp,  which  waa  well  placed  on  an  eminence  with  a 
sloping  ascent  to  it  abont  a  mile  in  length.  On  the 
Galli  reaching  the  Boman  camp  ezhanatad  by  a 
lapid  march  np  the  hill  and  encnrabersd  with  the 
&aeioaa  which  they  carried  for  filling  op  the  ditch, 
the  "■"">"«*  tallied  out  by  two  gales  and  pnniahed 
the  enemy  well  for  their  temeri^.  They  slaughtered 
■n  immeosa  nomber  of  the  Galli,  and  the  caraliy 
pocming  the  remainder  letiew  eecape.  This  derer 
Aat  of  arma  ia  told  clearly  in  the  Commentaries. , 

The  Unelli  seat  a  eootingent  of  6000  men  to 
attack  Caesar  at  tba  litg*  of  Aleaia.  (&  G.  ril 
75.) 

Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  S)  aamea  Crociatoonm  the 
capital  of  the  VeoeU.  [CBOdATOirtTH.]  The 
people  occupied  the  peninanla  of  Co<<sa<»»  or  Cotaatm, 
which  is  now  comprehended  m  the  department  of 
La  ilimdtt,  ezoept  a  small  part  whidi  ia  indnded  in 
the  department  of  CoAodaa.  [6.  L.] 

UMSINGIS,  according  to  a  laading  in  Tacitos 
(if  an.  L  70),  a  rirer  in  the  north-west  of  Germany ; 
but  the  correct  reading  in  that  passage  is  ad  Ami- 
tiam,  as  Bitter  baa  ahown  in  hia  note  opoo  it,  Un- 
aingin  being  only  a  oonjeetore  of  Alting  manufactured 
ont  of  the  modem  name  of  a  livar  called  f7ase  or 
Bwut.  [L.  &] 

VOBABNA  [Bbizia]. 

VOCANUS  AGEB,  a  district  in  Africa  Pn^a, 
between   Carthage    and    Thapaoa.      (Li  v.   zzziii. 

48.)  [J.  a] 

VOCABIUH  or  VACOBIUU  (^Oi<uc6pwr),  a 
place  in  Noricom,  on  the  great  road  leading  firom 
Augusta  Vindelicoram  to  Aemooa.  (Ptd.  ii.  14. 
§  3 ;  Tab.  PaU.)  Its  exact  site  is  matter  of  ooo- 
iaetnre  only.  [L.  S.] 

VOCATE&    [VAaATBfc] 

VOCE'TIUS    MON&     TbU   lame  occura   in 
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TBcitnB(ffiil  L68Xn»d<>o*t>e>«cfan.  Thelsta; 
shows  that  Taatna  ia  apraking  of  the  eoantryif  ik 
Helretii.  The  Tooetias  ia  uunjeetiued  tn  ht  i^ 
part  of  the  Jnra  which  is  named  Botliierg.  Tn 
road  from  AUe  mns  through  tbe/VscbW  snrui 
BoOderg  tq  Aiifas  and  ZOriek.  The  Hdms  fa 
from  Caedna  (a.  d.  70)  into  the  Vocebu,  *m 
many  were  caiight  and  maasaerBd.  AmSia  t 
tfae  chief  city  (capat  gentia),  snrimdered  to  Cstda 
[Avximccit.]  It  haa  bran  proposed  ti>  iri 
Vogeans  for  Voeetins  in  the  pasaage  of  Tsdtsc  Ik 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  aheration.  [G.  L' 

VOCONII  FOBUM.      [FoSLif  Vocosn.] 

VOCCNTII  (OtedrruxX  a  people  of  GsiSa.%- 
booensis,  between  the  JtlUme  and  the  Alfa  Tli 
only  city  which  Ptidemy  (iL  10.  §  17)  anicn  a 
them  is  Vaaio  [Vabio].  On  tfae  north  thir  br- 
dered  on  the  Allobrogea,  as  wn  leam  Arm  Oear- 
march  (5.  O.  i.  10).  Strabo  places  the  Cmsr 
west  of  the  Vooootii,  bnt  he  haa  not  fized  the  poirrf 
of  the  Cavares  well  [CavakzsJ.  The  pouMi  i 
the  Vooontii,  and  the  eztoit  of  their conntry,  snas; 
shown  by  looking  at  the  poaitian  of  Vasia,'kxi  tb 
in  tfae  sonth  part  of  their  tenitoty,  and  <f  N 
[Dka],  which  ia  in  the  north  part,  and  Laca  i> 
gnsti,  which  lies  between  them  [Leers  Arcrfii'. 

In  the  Motitia  of  the  Gallic  Pnnineei  n  fii 
both  Ciritas  Deentinm  and  Civitaa  VasiaiaEi!  i 
Vasiooensinm. 

The  Vooontii  were  betwecai  the  /aire  19!  ai 
Danmoe,  their  eonthem  limit  being  pnbsUrstcii 
sooth  of  FoMDH.  lyAnTille  snppases  Uist  ii 
Vooontii  occupied  the  dioceses  of  Fouos  mi  Ih. 
and  alao  a  part  of  the  ooontiy  oompiiaed  a  1:1 
diocese  of  Gig>  [VAnHCim],  and  a  part  tl  i'< 
dioceae  of  SiMtatm,  which  bordera  on  Fataoa.  ?is< 
(iiL  4)  calls  the  Vocootii  a  "  Cirim  bidiKa.' 
a  people  who  had  a  "  foedua "  with  Bom;  ai 
besidea  the  chief  places,  Vaaio  and  Lacai  !>' 
gusti,  he  says  they  have  nineteen  smaU  ant. 
Pliny  (iL  58)  mentions  that  be  had  been  is  'i' 
coDDtry  of  the  Vooontii,  where  be  saw  aa  atr.i> 
which  had  lately  Ulen  ("  deUtom'*  sfaoold  pAa 
be  "  dsbtpanm  *).  The  Vooootii  oeen^a:  *-« 
eaatam  part  of  the  department  of  Drimt,  wfaicc  J 
a  monntainons  country,  being  filled  with  the  \f 
offnts  of  the  Alpe,  end  nnntaining  nnmenas  rUm 
drained  by  mountain  atreams.  Part  of  the  c(ie:£7 
is  fitted  for  pasture.     Siliua  ItaL  (UL  466)  bsi;- 

"  Tom  fiidles  campoa,  jam  rura  Vocontia  carp.:.' 

for  be  makes  Hsnnifaal  pasa  thrangh  tJie  Veaci^ 
to  the  Alps,  ss  Livy  (zxi.  31)  does.  [G.  L' 

VODGOBIACUM,  inGalha,  is  the  fint  pian'  it 
the  Itins.  on  the  road  from  Bagacom  (flawiQ  x 
Adnatuca  (T'other*).  This  mnarkabia  iteii 
road  ia  called  the  CAoassia  tk  Tti  iim  tam.  or  ta 
Bant  Chemm.  The  distanca  of  Vodgoriacnm  ba 
Bagacum  ia  zii.,  and  the  place  ia  sapptscd  to  M 
Voudni  at  Foadre.  (D'AnTiUe,iVo(K«,tc)  (<>J- 

VOGESUS.   rVoaiwDa.]  w    /i     -     i 

VOLANA.    [Saksidm] 

VOLANDUM;  a  castle  in  Armenia  Majv,  hri: 
a  day's  journey  W.  of  Anazala.  (Tac  .ilaa.  e^ 
39.)  [T.  H.  D] 

VOLATESBAE  (pboKartfPan  SA.  VoisB^ 
ranus:  Volterra),  one  of  the  meet  importaat  u: 
powerful  of  all  the  Etruscan  dties.  It  was  uf- 
ated  on  a  lofty  hill,  rising  above  the  Talky  d  tin 
Cecina,  abont  S  milea  N.  of  that  rinr  sad  Ii 
ftontheiaa.    Stnho  has  wdl  deaoibad  its  nmui- 
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ible  ritoation  on  the  lammit  of  a  hill,  which 
required  a  steep  aacent  of  15  stadia  from  what- 
ever aide  it  was  approached,  while  the  snmmit  itself 
presented  a  lerel  snr&ce  of  considerable  extent, 
bounded  on  all  sides  bj  precipices,  and  crowned  b; 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223.) 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is,  accordinf;  to  modem 
measurements,  more  than  1700  English  f^t  in  height 
above  the  sea,  and  completely  oTerlooks  all  the  snr- 
roandmg  heights,  so  that  the  position  of  the  dtj  is 
extremely  conunauding.  It  is  indeed  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  kind  of  position  which  the  Etmseans 
seem  to  bare  generally  prefsned  for  their  citiee. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Volaterrae,  nor  that  it  was,  iram  the  earliest 
period  of  Etroacan  history  with  which  we  have  any 
acquamtance,  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  confederation:  this  conclnsion,  to  which 
we  should  be  irresistibly  led  by  the  still  existing 
pnwfs  of  its  ancient  greatness,  is  confirmed  by  the 
earliest  notice  of  it  that  we  find  in  history,  where  it 
bppeara  as  one  of  the  five  Etruscan  cities  which 
furnished  support  to  the  Latins  in  their  war  with 
Tarquinins  Priscus.  (Dionys.  ilL  SI.)  But  from 
ibis  time  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  Vola- 
terrae in  history  till  a  murh  later  period.  Its  re- 
moteness from  Borne  will  indeed  sufficiently  account 
for  the  fact  that  its  name  never  figures  in  the  long 
protracted  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  southern 
Etruscans  ;  but  even  after  the  Boman  arms  had  been 
carried  intn  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  the  cities  of 
Perusia  and  Airetium  took  active  part  in  the  wars, 
ire  find  no  mention  of  Volaterrae.  In  bo.  298, 
however,  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L.  Scipio 
was  encountered  near  Volaterrae  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  z.  12),  among  which 
there  is  little  doubt  that  those  of  the  VolaterranB 
themselves  were  included,  though  this  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated.  But  we  do  not  again  find  their  name 
noticed  in  the  extant  accounts- of  these  wars,  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  finally  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  the  Romans  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
learn  only  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Etrus- 
cans they  were  received  on  the  footmg  of  dependent 
allies,  and  they  appear  among  the  "  sodi "  who  in 
the  Second  Punic  War  came  forward  to  famish 
supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Sdjno,  B.  c.  805.  On  that 
occasion  the  Volaterrana  provided  materials  for  ship- 
building as  well  as  corn.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  From 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Volaterrae  till  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Solhi,  when  the  city 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  from  its  great 
natural  strength  became  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Etruria,  and  indeed  in  Italy.  It  was 
besieged  by  Sulla  himself  long  after  every  other  dty 
in  Italy  had  submitted,  and  did  not  surrender  till 
after  a  siege  or  rather  blockade  of  two  years'  du- 
ration. (Strab.  V.  p.  223;  Liv.  Epit,  Ixniz.;  Cio. 
pro  Amc.  Anur.  7,  pro  Caee.  7.)  As  a  pnnisb- 
ment  for  its  obstinacy,  its  territory  was  confiscated 
by  the  conqueror;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  never 
actually  divided,  and  the  citizens  who  had  survived 
the  calamities  of  the  war  remained  in  possession  of 
their  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  li  Roman  ci- 
tizens, which  bad  been  doubtless  conferred  npon  them 
in  common  with  the  other  Etruscans  by  the  Lex 
Julia  in  b.c.  89.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  4,  5,  adAU.i.  19.)  It  appears  that  another 
attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  them  by  an  agrarian 
law  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero^  but  this  c^amity 
was  averted  from  them  by  the  tSotta  of  the  great 
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orator,  to  whom  the  dtizens  in  oonseqnenee  became 
warmly  attached  (Id.  ad  Fam.  xiiL  4),  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  Caesar  (ubaequently  confirmed 
them  in  the  pcssession  both  of  their  lands  and  mu- 
nicipal privileges,     (/i.) 

Volaterrae,  however,  certainly  received  a  oolony 
under  the  Trinmvurate  {Lib,  Col.  pi  214),  bat  doei 
not  appear  to  have  retained  the  dtle  of  a  Colonia:  it 
is  expressly  included  by  Pliny  among  the  municipal 
towns  of  Etruria.  (Flin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§  48.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
under  the  Roman  Empre;  bat  it  is  certain  that  the 
city  continued  to  exist ;  and  it  appears  again,  after 
the  fill!  of  the  Western  Empire,  as  a  pUce  of  im> 
portance  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with  Narssi 
(Agath.  B.  G.  L  11).  It  continued  to  subsist 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  still  retains  the 
title  of  a  city  and  its  episcopal  see ;  though  it  has 
little  more  than  4000  inhabitants,  and  occupies  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  area  of  the  andent  city.  The 
latter  is  clearly  marked  out,  having  comprised  the 
whole  level  surface  of  the  hill,  a  very  irregular  space, 
above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  more  than 
1000  yards  in  its  greatest  breadth:  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  ancient  walls  is  above  three  miles  and  a  quarter. 
Very  large  portions  of  these  walls  are  sUU  visible,  and 
these  massive  fortifications  are  incontestably  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  now  existing  in  Etruria : 
they  resemble  in  their  general  style  of  ccostruction 
those  of  Faesnlae  and  Cortona,  but  are  composed  of 
a  diflerant  material,  a  soft,  arenaceous  limestone, 
which  composes  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  VoUtrra  stands.  This  stone,  however,  like 
the  maeigno  of  Fiuole  and  Cortona,  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  horizontal  stmcture,  and  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hard  Apennine  limestone  of  which 
the  polygonal  walls  of  Coea  and  other  cities  are  com- 
posed. These  walls  may  be  traced,  at  intervals,  all 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  following  the  broken  and 
irregnhr  outlines  of  its  summit,  and  frequently  taking 
advantage  of  projecting  points  to  form  bold  salient 
angles  and  outworks.  Two  of  the  aniaent  gates  are 
still  preserved ;  of  which  the  one  called  the  Porta  alt 
Arco  still  serves  as  the  prindpal  entrance  to  the  dty. 
It  is  of  very  massive  construction,  but  regularly  built, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  perfectly  regular  form 
and  structure,  adorned  with  three  sculptured  heads, 
pr<g'ecting  in  relief  firom  the  keystone  and  two  of  the 
principal  voussoim.  The  antiquity  of  this  arch  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  antiquarians; 
some  maintaining  it  to  be  a  spedmen  of  genuine 
Etruscan  architecture,  others  alicribing  it  to  the 
Roman  period.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view  seem  on  the  whole  to  preponderate; 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Etrus- 
cans were  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  the 
construction  of  the  arch.  (Dennis's  Etrvria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  146 — ISO;  Micali,  AniiMPopM  JUJuaU,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  4,  5.*)  The  other  gate,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Etruscan  walls,  now  known  ss  the  Porta  di 
Diaaa  or  Portone,  is  of  simiUr  plan  and  constmc- 
tion  to  the  Porta  alf  Arco;  but  the  arch  is  wanting. 

No  other  remains  of  andeut  edifices  are  now  ex- 
tant on  the  site  of  Vohiterrae,  except  some  portions 
of  Thermae,  of  Roman  date  and  little  interest ;  but 
the  sepulchres  which  have  been  excavated  on  all  aides 
of  the  dty,  bat  particuhirly  on  the  M.  slope  of  the 
hill,  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 

*  The  gate  itself  is  figured  by  Micali,  pL  7, 8 ; 
and  by  Abekeu,  MiUtl-Halim,  pi.  2,  fig.  4. 
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tia.  Amiag  Oms»  th«  moit  camfKaaa  m  the 
■qmlefaral  ans,  orratlMr  cfaeits,  {or  Mbo,  rescmbliiif; 
■nil  auBofihip,  ud  gamllj  famed  of  alabaster, 
a  malarial  wbieb  ■  qnanied  ia  the  immediate  neigh- 
boorliaiid.  Many  ef  tbcni  an  adorned  with  aenlp- 
tarae  and  baa-reUeft,  eome  «f  them  paid;  Etmscaii 
ia  eharaeter.  othcn  taken  from  tbe  Greek  mjthokgy, 
and  them  ia  DadooblUiat  many  of  them  beloog  to  a 
period  kaK  after  the  £dl  rf  Etniscan  independnea. 
The  isseri(itioiii  are  far  the  moat  part  merelj  aepal- 
chnLand  of  little  intereit;  bat  thoar  of  one  familT  an 
remarkable  as  preeerring  to  ns  the  origiiial  Etroscan 
farm  (Ceieiu)  of  the  wrU-knom  familj  of  the  Cae- 
ciaae,  who  fi;.'nra  freqneatl j  in  Bomaa  liietoy  [Cab- 
otA^Biogr.DieL].  Indeed,  the  fint  of  this  fkiuilj  of 
whom  we  bare  anj  knowlcdf^ — the  Anhu  Caeeica 
defended  b]rCkeroiaB.c.69  —  waahimaclf  a  natire 
of  Volatenae  (Cic  pro  Cote.  1).  His  aoo  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  *'  Ecniscan  diacipline,''  which 
fei  frnjaeollj  lefeiieJ  to  as  a  raluabie  aource  of  io- 
fi«matiaa  in  ncard  to  that  department  of  antiquities 
(Cic.  »d  Famt.  n.  6;  Plin.  l  Ary.  Lib.  ii ;  Senee. 
Kt.  QmaaL  a.  39). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Volatenae  in  the  days  of 
its  indepeodeooe  pooMsted  an  eztensire  territory. 
Stiabo  distinctly  telb  as  (t.  pi  223)  that  its  teniioiy 
extended  down  to  the  aea-coa^t,  where  the  town  of 
Tada,  or  as  it  was  called  for  distinction's  sake, 
Vada  VoutTmitSAHA,  constituted  its  sea-poet.  It 
WIS  Dot  indeed  aharbuor  or  poet  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  wonl ;  hot  a  mere  roadstead,  where  the  shoals, 
fiem  which  it  derived  its  name,  afforded  a  good 
aacharaf:e  and  some  shelter  to  shipping.  Hence  it 
was,  in  tlie  Boman  timet,  a  frequented  station  for 
TosseU  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Etniria  (Cic 
fro  <2aract6:  Plin.iiL5.s  8;  /(M.  Jf<»r.p.S01); 
and  Kutilios,  in  particolar,  has  left  as  an  exact  de- 
aeripdon  of  the  locality  (RutiL  Itm.  i.  453— 462> 
The  site  is  still  marked  b;  a  mediaeral  tower  on  the 
ooast,  callad  Tarn  di  Vain. 

The  coins  of  Vulaterrse  are  numcnns,  and  belong 
to  the  class  called  Aes  GrsTe.  from  their  large  size 
and  weight:  bat  they  are  distingnisbed  fixim  all 
other  Etnucan  coins  of  this  claM  by  their  baring 
the  name  of  the  city  in  fiill ;  wheace  we  leant  that 
the  Etnucan  form  of  the  name  was  Fki^athki, 
or  Vklatubi,  as  on  the  one  <f  which  a  figure  ii 

[E.  U.  B.] 
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TOLCAB,  a  people  of  South  Gallia,  divido!  into 
Vdcae  Aneomici  and  Volcae  Tectaeaget  (Oii^jtm 
'ApatifUOi,OiiKmTtKToairift,Vu>L  ii  ia§§9,10; 
OiWAnii  'AfUiiiuaKai,  Strsbo)L 

Ptolemy  says  that  the  Teetossges  occupied  the 
liH»t  western  parts  of  the  Ksrbooensis,  and  that 
tliese  are  their  cities:  Illibeiis,  Buscino,  Tolosa 
Culooia,  Ceasero^  Carcaso,  Baeteine,  and  N'arbo 
Colonia.  Kext  to  them  and  extending  to  the  ittdaa  he 
pbtoes  the  Ancomici,  or  Aricomii,  as  the  name  is 
in  Ptolemy's  text;  and  he  vagfi  \»  the  Arecomii 
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only  Tindnm^oi  [Vmouoo^  al  I^a 
Colooia  (ATuaees).  Thoe  tn  aisaivi^t 
the  Pimiucia  from  the  AastlsitiiKic'.-n 
and  if  Livy  is  not  miMka  (nl Ml  i  j 
lime  of  HaonibaT*  nrasiin  if  Uir.daTix  a 
alao  poaatasiona  e«t  of  the  Bte. 

The    CebeBna    (Ciii  ■«)   faad  t  xn 
bonndary  Leiaeui  the  Vekae  Anosc  c:  :> 
Gabali  and  Boteni    As  ts  tbe  Uk  kr- •• 
Tactosages  and  the  Ancanici  that  it  pn: -5 . 
far  while  Ptolemy  sssij^in  Xsiie  B  ibt  !««.■> 
SKal>oQcr.f.iOi')m}*iiitX'S^b>'miiife.  t 
- .  and  it  is  clcsr  tbst  k  s;?*-.  k 
to  haic  puamsisiii  the  poar  yeil> 
PiOTineia,  which  is  west  of  tbe  £Usi  uj  =s  )■ 
limitad  theeouatryof  theTiitsMtiiiM-.i«|a-.r : 
is  in  the  hnsin  ef  the  Cia  eaas.    Hecibs"<;' 
tosagea  extend  also  north nnk  Is tbt  Oni  ~  .' 
western  pndongatioa  of  tint  nufe.  Tactll-'.' 
the  Areeamid  was  Xcmamas  [Kxminr!  :.' . . 
chief  city  of  the  TeOossges  ass  Tum.  c 
NartM  bdoogod  to  the  Anoania,*tcx:~' 
Tolosetea,  as  already  obaened,  to  lb  ^b2  «'  - 
Cm  (lanii       [Xasbo;  TotoSA.] 

There   is  some  reaemblsaa  beteea  3  -.-* 
Volcae  and  Bdgae,  and  then  is  sxk  hljt  r. 
that  the  Volcae  woe  once  naaal  Btkx  i;  '.  - 
Bat  it  woold  be  a  hasty  cackbias  trn  : 
semblance  to  aasnme  a  rrtatimFbip  ar  vc-  ■ 
twten  these  Volcae  and  the  Bdpr  of  lilt  tJ- 
Gallia.     There  was  a  tadioa  tks:  m  - 
Vofcw  Teetoeagee   had  oote  Bttiei  r.  '-'  - 
about  the  Hercyma  SUn;  and  CsEar  (S.;-  r 
affirms,  but  only  fton  bcaisiy,  ih^  t!^ '  - 
in   his   time   still  maintained  Umawt^^  :: 
parts  of  Germany,  and  that  ther  ksj  la  U  - 
character  and  great  militaiy  npofsdio.  a  ' 
that  they  lived  like  tiie  othtr  Gams    i  ■ 
toaages  also  wen  a  part  of  the  Gal>  cnrt  ■ 
entered  Ma<yAinia  and  Gicece,  aai  i-i-:  '" 
tbunaelTea  in  Asia  Unsr  ia  Gshfis  J'l^--*' 
With  the  Kotnan  ccnqoest  of  ToloB  ofe: 
of  the  Volcae  Tectcsages  in  Emoft. 

VOLCABUM    STAGXA.     [Suisxi- 
RVU.'] 

VOLCEITTM  or  VOLCEKTW  (»  T.' 
tanu8,Plin.;  Voloeiattns,/Bair.:  Ab>>.}i-- 
pal  town  of  Lncania,  atnsted  is  tbe  D.-ai^_ 
of  Potentia,  a  few  miles  fion  the  nil?  -i  »'- 
nager.     The  name  is  raiioasly  arioa  '-T  ■-'* 
aathon.     Livy  mentions  the  VeieoB  a '  ^ 
who  in  the  Second  Ponie  Wsr  lenkd  t.-  Ec  - 
and  leoeiTed  a  Cartbagimsa  gainai&'  L-^'  ~ 
but,  in  B.  c  209,  retnraed  ts  Ik  Saai,  i  " 
(Lir.  xxTUL  1  5l)     TT«» csb  k »o i»* '^'' 
an  the  same  people  at  the  Volocu  '.  - 
who  are  ennmerated  by  that  sBlkarsaiac^'' 
nicipal  cammunilies  of  the  itttoia' cf  LKui ' '  " 
iii.  la  a.  15),  and  it  b  cotaii  tkt  '-k  '■■ 
Void  of  Ptolemy  (OiXaai,  Pti  J5. 1  {  '' "^ 
to  the  same  plaoe,  the  conect  aane  rf  vtn^o ' 
learn  from  inscriptions,  wss  Vokxa  >  Vl^<^  ■ 
the  people  Voloeiam.    Qtmamm.J'^^^  ■ 
15, 16.)     The  diaconiy  «f  iket  !!»ai?«= ' 
Aaxano  leaTCB  no  dank  tltf  this  ion  ««J^ -' 
sits  of  the  Locaniaa  city  of  VAsii.  (tof 
roL  L  p.  422  ;  Hoktcn.  SU.  ud  C*«».  ^  * 
It  appean  to  hare  bets  s  eittidadk  ek  - 
town  under  the  Boman  Hajin,  aiif'  •' 
' Praefectnrae  Lueanias'  miumi  i>  ^y 
Cokoiaram  (p.  S(»>  V-^"- 
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VOLCI  (OMMcot,  Ptd. :  Eth.  Volcietu :  Rn.  new 
PoHte  deOa  .0a(tt>),a  city  of  Etrniu,  sitnated  in  the 
plain  on  the  right  banli  nf  the  Htot  Armina  (_Fiora), 
ilioat  8  miles  from  its  month.  Very  little  mention  is 
bond  of  it  in  history.  The  name  rf  the  city  is 
cnown  from  Ptolemy  as  well  as  from  Pliny,  who 
innmentes,  among  the  mnnicii«l  towns  of  Etnuia, 
Im  "  Volcentini  cognomine  Etrusd,"  an  appellation 
!Tidently  need  to  distingaiah  them  from  the  people  of 
^olcentum  in  Locania.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
I.  §  49.)  The  name  is  quoted  also  by  Stephanns 
>f  Byzantium,  who  writes  it  'OAicior,  from  I'olybius. 
[Steph.  B.  t.  V.)  But  the  only  indication  that  they 
iad  once  been  a  powerful  people,  and  their  city  a 
>lace  of  importance,  is  found  in  the  Fasti  Gapitolini, 
rhich  record  a  triumph  in  the  year  B.  o.  280  over  the 
/olsinienses  and  Volcientes  (^FaiL  CapiL  ad  ann. 
173).  This  was  one  of  the  last  struggles  of  the 
iltruscana  for  independence,  and  it  was  doubtless  in 
onsequence  of  the  spirit  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
he  Volcientes  that  the  Romans  shortly  afterwards 
in  B.  a  273)  established  a  colony  at  Cosa,  in  their 
erritoiy.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  is 
xpressly  stated  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny,  that  Cosa 
raa  a  dependency  of  Voici  (Cosa  Voloienlium),  a 
tatement  which  has  been  ignored  by  those  modem 
rriters  who  have  represented  Coea  as  an  independent 
nd  important  Etruscan  city.  But  while  this  is 
ery  doobtful  in  the  case  of  Coea,  the  evidence, 
hough  scanty,  is  conclusive  that  Void  was  such; 
nd  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  fiom  a  monu- 
nent  discovered  at  Cermtri,  that  it  was  at  one  time 
eckoned  one  of  the  twelve  chief  cities  of  the  Eimscan 
.eague.     iAim.  d.  Itut  Arch.  1842,  pp.  37 — 40.) 

But  notwithstanding  these  obscure  hints  of  its 
ireatnass,  the  name  of  Volci  was  almost  forgotten, 
,iid  its  site  unknown,  or  at  least  regarded  as  uncer- 
ain,  when  the  fint  discovery  nf  its  necropolis  in 
1828  led  to  subsequent  researches  on  the  spot, 
rhich  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  painted 
'ases  greatly  exceeding  that  which  has  been  dis- 
«vered  on  any  otiier  Etmscan  site.  The  nnprece- 
lented  number,  beauty,  and  variety  of  these  works  of 
irt  have  given  a  celebrity  in  modem  times  to  the 
lame  of  Volci  which  is  probably  as  much  in  excess 
if  its  real  importance  in  andent  times  as  in  the 
lomewhat  parallel  case  of  Pompeii.  It  is  impossible 
lere  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  result 
if  these  excavations.  It  is  calcniated  that  above 
;000  tombs  In  all  have  been  opened,  and  the  contents 
lave  been  of  the  most  varied  kind,  belonging  to 
liferent  periods  and  ages,  and  varying  from  the 
xianest  and  rudest  pottery  to  the  finest  painted 
rasee.  The  same  tomlis  have  also  yielded  very 
inmerous  objects  and  works  of  art  in  bronze,  as 
well  as  delicate  works  in  gold  and  jewellery;  and 
ifter  making  every  allowance  for  the  circumstance 
Lhat  the  cemetery  at  Void  appears  to  have  enjnyed 
the  rare  advantage  of  remaining  undisturbed  through 
iges,  it  affords  incontestable  proof  that  it  must  have 
jelonged  to  a  wealthy  and  popnlons  dty.  The 
necropolis  and  its  contents  are  fully  described  by  Hr. 
[>ennis  {Elruria,  vol.  i.  ppt  897 — 427).  The  re- 
iulta  of  the  excavations,  in  regani  to  the  painted 
roses  discovered,  are  given  by  Gerhard  in  his  Jiap- 
oorlo  »  i  Van  Folosnti,  published  in  the  A^inaU 
ielt  Inititato  far  1831.  It  is  remarkable  that  only 
>ne  of  the  thousands  of  tomba  opened  was  adorned 
«ith  paintings  similar  to  those  ftund  at  Tarquinii, 
ind,  in  this  instance,  they  are  obviously  of  late  date. 

The  site  of  the  city  itself  has  been  carefully  ex- 
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plored  rince  these  discoveries  have  attracted  ao  much 
interest  to  the  spot  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Armina,  jnst  below  the  point  where  that 
stream  is  spanned  by  a  noble  bridge,  now  called  the 
Pania  della  Badia,  undoubtedly  a  work  of  Roman 
times,  thongh  the  foundations  mag  be  Etmscan. 
The  few  remaining  relics  of  antiquity  still  visible  on 
the  site  of  the  city,  which  occupied  a  plateau  of 
abont  2  miles  in  circnmference,  are  also  of  Roman 
date,  and  mostly  belong  to  a  late  period.  Inscrip- 
tions also  bare  been  discovered,  which  prove  it  to 
have  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  Empire; 
and  the  series  of  coins  found  there  shows  that  it  was 
still  in  existence,  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
seems  to  have  totally  disappeared,  though  the  plain 
in  which  it  stood  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Pian 
ii  Voci,  whence  Uolstenius  correctly  inferred  that 
this  must  have  been  the  site  of  Void.  (Holsten. 
tfot  ad  Clueer.  p.  40.)  The  necropolis  was,  for 
the  meet  part,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  it 
is  here  that  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on 
meet  diligently.  The  site  of  Void  (which  is  now 
wholly  uninhabited)  is  about  8  miles  from  WonttUto, 
a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiora,  where 
that  river  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  (Den- 
nis, {.c.)  [E.  H.B.] 

VOLCIANI,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
(Liv.  xxi.  19.)  .  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLENOS,  a  ibrt  in  Rhaetia,  in  the  territory  of 
Tridentum,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Franks 
(Paul.  Diac.  Longob.  iii.  31),  and  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  village  of  Volano  on  the 
Adige,  sonth  of  CaUtmo.  [L.  S.] 

VOLIBA  (OwlMea,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  30),  a  town  of 
the  Dumnonii  in  Britannia  Romans,  near  the  W, 
extremity  of  the  island.  Most  probably  Fabnouth, 
(Camden,  p.  16.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

VOLOBKIGA  ^Oii>K6epiya,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  41),  a 
town  in  Galloecia  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  belong- 
ing to  the  Xemetatae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLOGATIS,  in  Gallia  Narboneniiis,  is  placed 
by  the  Jerusalem  Itiu.  after  Lucus  (Z'Uc),  on  the 
road  to  Vapincum  (^Gap^  post  Mons  Suleucus.  The 
distance  from  Lucus  is  ix.;  and  D'Anville  supposes 
that  Vologatis  may  be  a  place  named  Lecha,  but 
the  distance  ix.  is  too  much.  Others  fix  the  place 
at  BasurHre;  and  others  propose  LetKa  at  Beau- 
mont.    All  this  is  uncertain.  [6.L.] 

VOLOGE'SIA  {OioKyuria,  PtoL  v.  20.  §  6),  a 
dty  built  by  and  named  after  Vologeses,  one  of  Uie 
Arssddan  kings  of  Parthia,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleuceia  upon  the  Tigris.  It  is  called 
by  Pliny,  Vologesocerta  (vL  26.  s.  30),  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  name  implying  the  "  dty  of."  The  ex- 
tensive ruins,  still  existing,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tigris,  are  probably  those  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleucda  and  Vologesia.  [V.] 

VOLSAS  (OAJAiriu  ic^iroi,  PtoL  ii  3. 1 1),  a 
bay  on  tiie  W.  coast  of  Britain,  probably  Lock  Brq/. 
(Horsley,  p.  378.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLSCI(Oi;<iAo-Koi,Strab.iC)i)oXowieoi,Diuny8.), 
an  ancient  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  bear  a  pro- 
minent part  in  early  Roman  history.  Their  territory 
was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  I>atium  as  that 
name  was  employed  at  a  late  period,  and  under  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  but  there  is  no  donbt  that  the 
Volscians  were  originally  a  distinct  people  from  the 
Latins,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  were  almost  always 
on  terms  of  hcetility.  On  the  other  hand  they  ap- 
pear as  constantly  in  alliance  with  the  Aeqni;  and 
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tbtra  is  littb  danbt  that  tbtw  two  iatia»  war*  kis- 
drad  neat,  thoogh  alwaja  I'iittiiipiitlml  from  each 
•Dother  aa  two  aepanta  panplea.  We  have  no  «tat»- 
nMnt  in  aaj  ancient  writer  aa  to  tbe  ethnic  oripn  or 
affinitka  of  tlie  Volseiaoa,  and  an  left  almost  wboUj 
to  cocjectura  on  tlie  rabject.  Bat  the  ramains  of  the 
ha|nu««,  km  and  icantjr  as  thejr  are,  aSbrd  nerertbe- 
leia  tbe  safest  fonndatinn  onwhich  to  imt  our  theories; 
and  these  lead  ns  to  regard  the  Volsriins  as  a  bcsncfa 
<f tbe  Mme  fiunilj  with  the  Umbrisns  snd  Oacsna,  who 
funned  tfas  shori^nnal  popoUtioa  gf  the  moontain 
tracia  of  Central  Italj.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  aa 
if  thej  mn  more  cloaelj  connected  with  the  Um- 
brians  than  either  the  Sabinea  and  their  Sabellian 
eftboota,  or  tbe  OKans  properiy  so  called  ;  it  ia 
ftobable,  thenlbrs,  thst  tiie  Vobciaiis  bad  aepaiated 
■t  a  still  sariiar  period  firom  the  main  stock  of  the 
Umbrian  noei  (Mommaen,  Unter-ItoL  Diakkt.  pp. 
319— 3S6  ;  Scfawt^ler,  Rom.  Getck.  toI.  I  p.  178.) 
Tbe  onlj  notice  of  their  language  that  occnrt  in 
Boman  antbors,  also  points  to  it  distinctl j  ss  difhrent 
trxxn  Okso  (Tilinios,  ty.  FeiL  t.  Obicym,  p.  189), 
though  tbe  diflerenos  was  ondonbtedl;  that  of  twa 
eogiata  dialarts,  not  <f  two  tadieallj  distinct  lan- 
guagea. 

When  tbe  Tobdans  first  appear  in  Roman  histarjr, 
it  it  ss  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  who  were 
abasd/  established  in  the  posseesiao  of  tbe  greater 
part  at  least  of  the  teiritorj  which  the;  sobsequentl/ 
socnpied.  Their  exact  limits  sra  not,  indeed,  to  be 
detannioed  with  aocuiscj ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
tbej  nndarwent  ooosiderable  fluctuations  daring  their 
kog  wart  with  tbe  Latina  and  ^i""*"*  But  then 
seems  no  doubt  that  {ram  a  nrj  earlj  period  the; 
held  the  whole  of  the  detached  mountain  group 
8.  of  the  Tolems  (Saceo\  termed  by  modem  geo- 
grapben  the  Afoati  Ltpmi,  together  with  the  rallsj 
of  tbe  Liris,  snd  the  mountain  district  of  Arpinum, 
Sora,  and  Atina.  Besides  this  thej  were  certainlj 
masters  at  one  time  of  the  plains  sxteodiitg  bom  the 
Volacian  Apennines  to  the  sea,  iDcloding  tbe  Pomp- 
tine  Uanhes  snd  the  fertile  tract  that  bcrdeis  on 
them.  This  tract  the;  hsd,  according  to  Cato,  wrestsd 
{ram  the  Aboriginea,  who  were  ita  earliest  possessors 
(Cato  ap.  Pritdim.  t.  p.  668). 

Tbe  fiist  mention  of  the  Vobcians  in  Bomsn  his- 
tof;  ia  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Tarquin,  when  the; 
appear  as  a  numerous  and  warlike  people.  It  is 
clear  that  it  was  tbe  great  extension  of  the  Boman 
power  under  ita  laat  king  (which  mnst  undonbtadl; 
be  sdmitted  ss  s  historical  feet),  and  the  supremacj 
which  he  had  awnmed  over  the  Latin  League,  that 
fi»t  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Volaeians. 
According  to  the  receited  histor;  he  marched  into 
their  eonnti;  and  took  their  capital  dtj,  Soessa  Fo- 
malia,  bj  asaanlt.  (Lir.  L  53  ;  Dioojs.  iv.  50  ; 
Cic  de  Rep.  it  S4.)     Ths  trsditicn  that  it  was  the 

rt  there  obtained  which  enabled  him  to  build 
Capitol  at  Boms,  suffieientl;  proves  the  belief 
in  tbe  great  power  and  wealth  of  the  Volsdaoa 
at  this  eariy  period  ;  and  the  foundatioo  of  the 
two  ooloaies  of  Ciroeii  snd  Signia,  both  of  which  are 
iiil«<iilj  ascribed  to  Tarquin,  was  doubtleea  intended 
to  secure  his  recent  oonqnests,  and  to  impose  a  perma- 
Deot  check  on  the  extension  of  tbe  Volsdan  power. 
It  is  erident,  moreorer,  from  ths  first  treaty  with 
Carthage,  preserred  to  us  by  Polybins  (iii.  22),  that 
the  important  cities  of  Antium  and  Tanadna,  as 
well  at  Ciroeii,  ware  at  this  time  subject  to  Tarqnin, 


and  could  not,  theRfm^  hsTC  bean  in  the  hands  of  "Of  Koms,  is  found  at  tbe  rerj  ouliml  ^<>'' 
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Bat  tb*  disnhikB  rf  ths  psBsrf  b^s 
tbe  loss  of  the  suprenaty  of  B—  sis  tbilo 
aeem  to  ham  allowed  the  Ttlnos  Unoaa 
former  anperiority  ;  aai  tlaaf!^  tbt  dawnc 
the  cailieat  years  of  the  Bepshiic  a  bipihiy  a 
fused,  we  seem  to  diseen  dmtj  tkal  ii  a  a  i 
creasing  presaon  of  the  Tolxiia  ad  iW  u 
the  Aeqaiaoa  upon  the  Labat  tkiS  csMd  Of  a3 
peo|de  to  oanclade  the  nrirkslri  Inn  ra  le 
under  Sp.  Cassias,  B.  c  493.  alack  bam  lit  iiZ 
datiao  of  the  permaaent  itlitia  tens  'ie:* 
statea.  (Ut.  iL  33  ;  Dionra.  ti.  9S.)  iaaa 
to  the  received  anna  la,  the  waa  aiU  ^  Vwsa 
had  already  iwrenmented  poor  to  tka  peu  r 
almost  immediately  afterwards  eEesBtkptu 
audden  derdopment  of  their  poav  *bd  i  ss 
seated  in  a  legendary  taim  in  tkt  hiam  e'Ce- 
laaua.  Whaterer  may  hsTt  bea  tbt  mp.  i  is 
legend,  and  luiwuu  ia|iiaiiUi  it  a  KKoin:< 
historically  tme,  there  is  ns  doabtttaiiikiii.- 
tariral  t~"»»-i^«»  in  tbe&et  thalaitftfaLc 
cities  at  this  period  feU  >iin«inMl;  ins  la  ^ 
of  the  Voiscians  and  tbeb  alSet  tbe  i^oa  a 
the  two  lines  of  adrane^  so  aagahrir  bbd  £ 
ths  rseeiTed  nanatiiie  of  the  war,  wfcick  iifnsi  ~ 
these  eonqneets  as  made  in  a  nagit  ffky  uk 
torepnsenl  diatinctly  tbe  tasMptattmasc- 
quests  by  which  the  two  nstiiM  wiali  aoo' 
praat  on  towarda  Booe.  (SWbakr, iA.i.yi- 
S59;  Scfawq;kr,  Bom.  Gfck.  Toliif^rin ' 

It  it  impeasiUeheR  topKoanibiaivn 
outlma  of  the  ki^  series  of  was  sitk  ik  Visa 
which  ocea|iy  so  prominent  a  plan  is  tit  tsr  fr 
toy  of  Borne  for  a  period  of  smdy  tai  msa 
Littla  historical  ralae  can  be  atttcbtl  b  ti<  ei^ 
of  those  wars  ss  they  wars  ftmuni  tfiiau, 
who  wen  copied  by  Liry  sod  Diajan ; »: : 
belongs  to  tbe  historisn  of  Bods  tsmdanO"' 
pel  tbeir  confusion  and  reotadle  Ikar  £iBira^ 
But  in  a  general  point  of  new  tb?  nr  te  <^;^ 
(as  remarked  by  Midmhr),  ints  fnr  petig^  ^ 
first  of  these  would  comprise  the  aan  dm  et 
459,  a  few  yesis   pnccding  tbe  Deewira  •  I 
dodii^  the  oonqncsis  sicribed  Is  Cmmm.^  | 
would  seem  to  ban  ben  the  foiai  wki » ' 
adsns  were  at  the  heigfatof  their  poBw.  ni«>^  I 
extends  from  b.  a  459  to  431,  sbta  tbtacsri  . 
Postamius  Tubertas  u  refntalcd  m^Bt'^ 
tory  over  tbe  allied  forces  af  tbi  Tihaai  b:  i-  | 
quisns(LiT.iT.S6— 29),iriBckafpnBbP»^ 
reslly  an  important  aacoeas,  tad  jnnd is i"^  I 
tbe  taming  point  in  tbe  kag  ilnggk  ^^^^  I 
two  nations.    From  this  time  till  lh(e^w<>i9  J 
by  the  Gauls  (b.  c  390)  the  aan  ni  ibi 
scisns  and  Aequians  iirr"**  s  tcvcbsa^ 
tide  had  turned,  and  we  find  tbaBnasc'^ 
allies  reeorering  one  sftar  anolhv  &  He* ''^  ^ 
fsllen  into  tbe  hsnds  of  their  main.  Tn^ 
bicom  and  Bola  ware  regained  is  s.ctlS'' 'J 
and  Ferentinimi,  a  HeraicaB  dt^,  bat  i^  ' 
been  taken  by  tbe  Vobciant,  sat  apii  wnsi'nl 
them  in  ».  G  413.    (Ur.  ir.  47,  «,  5M  J 
frontier  fortrases  of  Vernigo  "i  Ctmae  « 
indeed  taken  and  lataken;  bat  tbe  cifnn  «  ^ 
orTamdnain  B.&  399,  whiek  i»  4* !^' 


'Itiswvtby  of  notice  that  A«imi.«»" 
the  commencement  of  the  bfii"  MT^" 
Latin  dty,  or  at  least  sa  sabject  tn  tbf  i^^"' 
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rootlmwd  enifamUjr  in  tfaa  faaodi  of  ill*  Bomnn 
most  have  been  a  tieTere  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
VoUcians,  and  may  be  comidered  u  marking  an  era 
in  their  decline.  Throoghoat  thia  period  it  is  re- 
markable that  Antiam,  one  of  the  moet  powerfal 
cities  of  the  Volaciana,  ooatinned  to  be  on  peaceftil 
terma  with  Borne  ;  the  war  was  carried  on  almoet 
ezclusivel;  upon  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volsdans, 
where  they  were  supported  hj  the  Aeqniana,  and 
Ecetra  was  the  citj  which  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  it. 

The  captore  of  Borne  by  the  Ganls  marks  the 
coDimeikcenwnt  of  the  foorth  period  of  the  Vabdan 
Wars.  It  is  probable  that  their  Aeqoian  allies  snf- 
fered  severely  from  the  same  inTasion  of  the  barba- 
rians that  had  so  nearly  proved  the  destmctioa  of 
Boine  [Axqin],  and  the  Volsdans  who  adjoined 
their  frontier,  may  have  shared  in  the  same  disaster. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Antinm,  which  was  evidently 
at  this  period  a  powerfal  city,  suddenly  broke  off  its 
friendly  relations  with  Borne ;  and  daring  a  period  of 
nearly  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  we  find  the  Vol- 
scians  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities  with 
Rome,  in  which  the  Antiates  uniformly  took  the 
lead.  The  seat  of  war  was  now  transferred  &om  the 
Aequian  frontier  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alban 
hills  :  and  the  towns  of  Velitrae  and  Satricom  were 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Volscians  and  Komans 
Soiin  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Antiates 
we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  Privemom,  as  engaging 
in  hostilities  with  Bome,  b.  o.  SS8,  and  it  is  remark- 
able [hat  it  comes  forward  single-handed.  Indeed,  if 
there  had  ever  been  any  political  league  or  bond  of 
union  among  the  Volscian  dtiea,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  by  this  time  completely  broken  np.  The 
Antiates  again  appear  repeatedly  in  aims ;  and  when 
at  length  the  general  defection  of  the  Latins  and  Cam- 
panians  broke  oat  in  b.  c.  340,  they  were  among  the 
firat  to  join  the  enemies  of  Bome,  and  kid  waate  the 
whole  sea-coast  of  Lstium,  almost  to  the  walls  of  Ostia. 
But  they  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  Latin  armies, 
buth  at  Pedum  and  on  the  Astura  :  Antiam  itself 
was  taken,  and  received  a  colony  of  Bomans  within 
its  walls,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dtizens  them- 
selves were  admitted  to  the  Boman  franchise.  (Liv. 
viii.  1 4.)  The  people  of  Fnndi  and  Formiae,  both  of 
them  probably  Volscian  citiea,  received  the  Boman 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  and  Tarradna  was  soon 
after  occaped  with  a  Boman  aolooy.  The  Frivemates 
alone  ventured  once  mora  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
the  Romans  in  B.  c.  327,  but  were  severely  panished, 
and  their  dty  was  taken  by  the  consol  C.  Plauttos. 
Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the 
Boman  Civitas ;  at  first,  indeed,  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  bat  they  soon  sftarwaids  obtained  tha  full 
frauchise,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Volsdans,  however,  was  in- 
duded  in  the  Pomptine  tribe. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  cities  that  were  sitnated  on  the 
borden  of  the  valley  of  the  Trams,  or  in  that  of  the 
Liris,  we  have  scarcely  any  information ;  bat  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  while  the  AnUates  aiid  their 
neighbonni  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Bome, 
the  Volsdans  of  the  interior  were  on  their  side  folly 
occupied  witli  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Samnites. 
Nor  were  tbdr  efforts  in  all  cases  successful.  We 
know  that  both  Arpinam  and  Fregellae  bad  been 
wrested  from  the  VoUcians  by  the  Samnites,  before 
the  Bomans  made  their  appearance  in  the  contest 
(Liv.  viii.  23,  iz.  44),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  dties  of  the  Volsdans  readily  took  shelter 
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mider  the  protection  of  Btme,  for  leenrity  against 
their  ooDunon  enemy.  It  seems  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War 
(b.  o.  304),  the  whole  of  the  Volsdan  people  had 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Bome,  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  Boman  dtixens. 

From  this  time  their  name  disappears  from  his- 
tory. Their  territory  was  comprised  under  the 
general  appellation  d  Latiam,  and  the  Volscian 
people  were  merged  in  the  great  msss  of  the  Boman 
dtiaena.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  228,  S3I  ;  Plin.  iu.  5.  s.  9  ; 
Cic  pro  Salb.  13.)  Bat  a  mde  and  simple  mountain- 
people  wonM  be  naturally  tanadons  of,  their  customs 
and  traditions ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Juvenal  incidentally  allndea  to  it,  that  even 
under  the  Koman  Empire,  the  uams  of  the  Volsdans 
was  by  no  means  extinct  or  forgotten  in  the  portion 
of  Central  Italy  which  was  still  occupied  by  their 
descendants.     (Jav.  Sat.  viii.  245.) 

The  physical  geogtaphy  of  the  land  of  the  Volsdans 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  LATimL  Of 
the  pecoliar  characters  of  the  people  themselves,  or 
of  any  national  cnstoms  or  institntions  that  dis- 
tingoished  them  from  their  Latin  neighbours,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  Their  history  is  a  record 
only  of  tha  long  struggle  which  they  maintained 
againattheBoman  power,  and  of  the  steps  which  led  to 
their  ultimate  subjugation.  This  is  the  only  memory 
that  has  bean  tnmsmitted  to  us,  of  a  people  that  was 
for  BO  long  a  period  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
Boman  Bepablic  [£.  H.  B.] 

VOLSINIENSIS  LACUS  (^  wcpl  OioHairlovs 
Ai/ivq,  Strab.  v.  p.  226:  Logo  di  BoUeaa),  a  con- 
siderable laka  of  Etruria,  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
to  that  of  Trasimene.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Volsinii,  wbioh  stood  on  its  NE.  shore ; 
bat  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Lacus  Tarquini- 
eusis,  as  its  western  sids  adjoined  the  territoiy 
of  Tarquinii.  (Plin.  ii.  96.)  Notwithatanding  its 
great  size,  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  sor- 
ronnding  hills  and  locks,  that  it  is  the  crater  of  an 
eztuict  volcano  (Dennis,  Etrvria,  voL  i.  p.  514). 
In  this  laks  the  river  Marta  has  its  source.  It 
abounded  in  fish,  and  its  sedgy  shares  harbooied 
large  quantities  of  water-fowl,  with  which  articles  it 
supplied  the  Boman  markets.  (Strab.  I  c;  Colnm. 
viiL  16.)  It  contained  two  islands,  of  which,  as  well 
ss  of  the  laks  itself,  wonderful  stories  were  related 
by  the  andents.  They  wen  remarked  to  be  ever 
changing  their  forms  (Plin.  He.),  and  on  one  occasioo 
daring  the  Second  Punic  War  its  waten  an  said  to 
have  flowed  with  blood.  (Liv.  zzviL  23.)  The 
shores  of  the  lake  were  noted  for  thdr  qnarries. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  49.)  In  a  castle  on  one  of  tha 
islands  queen  Amalasontha  waa  murdered  by  order  of 
her  husband  Theodatus.  (Piocop.  B.  Goth.  i.  e.  4, 
p.  23,  ed.  Bonn.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLSINU  or  VULSINII  (pio\ai»m,  Stisb.  v. 
p.  226;  OiloAirfi'iai',  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  50:  BoJteMi),  an 
ancient  dty  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  (Lacus  VoUiniensis),  and  on 
the  Via  Olodia,  between  Clusium  and  Forum  Cassii. 
(/(m.  Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Peut.)  But  in  tieaung  of 
Volsinii  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Etruscan 
and  the  Boman  dty.  We  know  that  tha  ancient 
town  lay  on  a  steep  height  (Zonaras,  ii«t.  viii.7 ;  cf. 
Aristot.  Mir.AuMc  96);  while  Boliena,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Boman  Volsini,  is  situated  in  the  plaiiL 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
where  this  hdgfat  sbonld  be  sought.  Abeken  {Hit- 
ielUalim,  p.  34,  seq.)  looks  for  it  at  Monle  Fiatanu,- 
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■t  tM  nnthm  ammity  of  ti»  kki;  wUU  lHafar 
fgfcuitw,  L  p.  4SI)  mfa  it  at  Orvitto,  and  id- 
dMM  tb*  BUM  of  that  plio  lUrtw  Vataa,  "th* 
•U  ei^,"  u  ao  arcmiMBt  in  fiiToar  of  hi*  *ieir: 
bat  Mr.  Dennii  (ftntna,  toL  L  p.  508)  ii  df 
•finioQ  that  than  ii  do  naaon  to  belima  that  it  wn 
m  tar  fram  th*  Ramaa  Iowa,  and  that  it  U;-  on  the 
aommit  of  tha  hill,  abna  tlie  amphitheatra  at  Boi- 
tmm,  at  a  spot  eallad  /( PiaMaa»o.  He  addnosi  in 
•appart  of  thia  hrpotbeui  the  exittenea  at  a  good 
dal  of  hniken  pottat;  th«e,  and  of  a  6w  eafia  in 
th*  eliSi  below. 

Vaiainii  appeal*  ta  han  ban  ooa  of  the  moit 
powarfal  dtie*  of  Eunria,  and  waa  doobtleM  one  of 
the  II  which  fonned  the  Btniaeaa  eonMerattoo,  a* 
VoUnii  ia  d-*i)nist«d  bj  Livy  (z.  S7)  and  Valerio* 
Maziina*  (iz.  I.  extern.  1)  as  ana  of  the  "capita 
Eimria*.'  It  i*  deecribed  by  JaTnal  (iiL  191)  a* 
wet  III  afflonx  well-waoded  hill*. 

We  do  not  hear  of  Voliinii  in  historj  till  after  the 
(all  of  VeiL  It  ia  poaaible  that  the  mooe**  of  the 
Sianaa  arm*  ma;  hare  excited  the  alann  and  jea- 
100*7  of  ^  VoUinieoaea,  a*  their  aitaatioa  mii;ht 
reader  them  the  nut  rietima  of  Roman  ambition. 
At  all  erenta,  the  Volainienaea,  in  conjnnetion  with 
the  Selpinatee,  taking  adrantage  of  a  &mine  and 
p**tileaee  which  had  deeolated  Bome,  made  ioeor- 
•ieoa  into  the  Banuui  territorj  in  b.c.  891.  Bnt 
tbef  w**  eaiilj  beaten:  8000  of  them  were  made 
priaooer*;  aod  the/  were  glad  to  parchaae  a  twenty 
jmn'  trac*  on  condition  of  reatoing  the  bootj 
thajr  bad  taken,  and  fnrnishing  the  paj  of  the  Roman 
umj  tat  a  twelremonth.     (Lir.  t.  31,  39.) 

We  do  not  again  hear  of  Volainii  till  the  year 
*.  C.  310,  whan,  in  coalmen  with  the  rest  of  the 
Etrueaa  eitiea,  except  Amtinm.  thejr  took  part  in 
the  liege  of  Sotrinm,  a  cit;  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
(Lit.  ix.  S3.)  Thia  war  waa  tenninatad  ij  the  de- 
fcat  of  the  Etrueaa*  at  lake  Vadimo^  the  fint  fatal 
•bock  to  their  power.  (Th.  39.)  Three  yean  after- 
ward* we  find  the  oonanl  P.  Dedo*  Ho*  capturing 
aereral  of  the  Voliiinian  fortieaaa*.  (lb.  41.)  In 
S9S,  L.  Poatniniiis  Megello*  ravaged  their  territory 
and  defeated  them  nndiar  the  walls  of  their  own  city, 
(btriog  S800  of  them ;  in  eoBseqoenoe  cf  which  they, 
together  with  Pernsia  and  Anetinin,  were  glad  to 
purchase  a  forty  years'  peace  by  the  payment  of  a 
beaTy  fine.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Not  more  than  fonrteen 
years,  howerer,  had  elapsed,  when,  with  their  alliea 
the  Vulcicntes,  they  again  took  up  anna  against 
Borne.  Bat  this  attempt  ended  apparently  in  their 
final  sabjngation  in  b.  c  280.  (LiT.  Ep.  xL;  Faif. 
Coiu.)  Pliny  (xxziv.  7.  a.  16)  retiuls  an  absurd 
story,  taken  fma  a  Qreek  writer  called  Hetrodoms 
flcepsins,  that  the  abject  of  the  Bomans  in  capturing 
Volsioii  was  to  make  themsdres  masters  of  2000 
statnea  which  it  contained.  The  story,  howerer, 
aofficee  to  *how  that  the  Volsinians  bad  attained  to 
a  great  pitch  of  wealth,  Inxnry,  and  art.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Valerius  Haximna  (L  c),  who  also 
adds  that  this  Inzury  wa*  th*  cause  of  their  ruin, 
by  making  them  ao  indolant  and  eflbminate  that 
they  at  length  tnflered  the  managsmaot  of  their 
eommcnwealth  to  be  nsnrped  by  slaras.  From  this 
degrading  tyranny  they  wen  necned  by  the  Bo- 
maaa.  (Flor.  i.  II ;  Zooans,  L  c;  A.  Victar,  Far. 
iOaa*-.  86  ;  Oro*.  ir.  5.) 

Th*  Booian*,  when  they  took  Vobfaiii,  laxad  th* 
town,  and  oompalled  the  inhabitants,  as  we  bare 
already  intimated,  to  migrate  to  another  spot.  (Zo- 
■,  L  e.)    This  leoaad,  or  Boauu,  Voisinii  oon> 
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tiBB*d  to  axtat  nndor  the  Enpn.  ItsaOelB. 
pbce  of  Sdaans,  the  minister  sad  bneie  i 
Tiberias.  (Taeu  Atm.  it.  I,  ri.  8.)  Jnasi :: 
74)  allodas  to  thia  eimim*tane«  wlaa  it  tmir- 
tha  fgctone*  of  Stganaa  as  de|»Bdent  oi  tk  inc 
of  Nania,  or  Nocaiak,  an  Etnacsa  fMm  sr. 
worshipped  at  Volainii,  into  wbost  ttmple  tet 
in  that  of  Jopiter  CapitolinDs  at  Bisae,  i  mii  n 
annnally  driren  to  mark  the  ynix  (ln.it! 
TertnlL  ApoL  S4.)  Aecoidiog  to  Fliij,  TAc 
was  the  ecene  of  sooie  snpemalaiil  msm 
He  noords  (iL  54)  that  Ugfataigg  m  br. 
down  from  heaTon  by  king  Ponenm  to  dair<  • 
monater  eallad  Volta  that  was  rsngisg  hi  temr. 
Etco  th*  oommoaplaoe  ioTCntioi  of  ia>i-al> 
aaetibad  to  thia  city,  is  embellisbed  sill  lb  tv. 
tiooal  prodigy  that  same  of  them  tallied  tf  Bc- 
selresl  (Id.  zxzn.  18.  s.29.)  Indeed,  in  tin  ni 
intamxine  of  the  Bumans  wiih  the  Etnwxtr 
see  the  ignorant  wander  exdted  fay  i  olims 
people  in  their  senn-barbanas  eounueim. 

From  what  has  been  alnady  easi  it  wTlts. 
fefTsd  that  we  ahoold  look  in  Tsin  bcujtna'. 
the  Etruscan  Vidsinii.  Of  the  Bomu  citj,  bn^ 
some  remaina  an  still  extant  at  Bolim.  i: 
meat  nmarkabla  an  thoee  of  s  tempi:  dk  t> 
Florenoe  gste^  mleariy  called  Tatfio  i  i'-x. 
But  the  ramaina  are  of  Soman  work;  ud  ife  » 
temple  of  that  goddees  most  pmbsbly  Had  j  s 
Etmacan  dty.  The  amphitheaira  a  mtic: 
a  complete  rain.  Besidea  these  tbire  in  n  i- 
main*  of  aome  bath*,  dppi,  sepsldinl  una.  i 
sareopbagns  with  nlicdb  npresenti4gtlietriajti 
Bacchus,  Ix. 

For  the  coins  of  VoUnH,  see  Muller,  Einir 
ToL  L  pp.  324,  S33:  for  its  histixy,  b.  Ai^ 
Storia  di  Voltato;  Dennis,  Btrmia,  nl.i.:  H^- 
mutUtaii&ii.  [T.E/ 

VOLTUMNAE  FANUM  [FASini  Vounw. 
VOLUBILIANL  [Vollbilb.] 
VOLUBILIS  (Oi)oA»i«iAii,  PloL  ir.  I.  j  »>< 
town  of  Hanntania  Tingitana,  sealed  «■  lb :" 
Subnr,  and  on  the  nad  iium  Tocukods  to  Ts- 
tram  the  former  of  which  places  it  iru  oolj  ( »' 
distant  (/(m.  AnLf.^.)  It  Isy  M  miia  >^ 
from  Baaasa,  and  the  same  distance  fnaiiti<m< 
(PUn.  ».  1.  s.  1 ;  Mela,  iil  10.)  It  »«  •  £«»■ 
colony  (Itm.  AM.  t  c)  and  a  plice  of  i«=- 
por>anca.  Ptolemy  calk  the  inbsbitanu  tf  tbC' 
rounding  district,  VoluUliani  {QUKoMitxt. ' 
I.  §  10).  Id  the  lime  of  Leo  Afneuui  (>^'! 
ed.  Lonbach)  it  was  a  desened  ton  betna  re 
and  Mtqumez,  bearing  the  name  «f  rsBi «  ''* 
titi,  the  walls  of  which  were  6  lUiisB  mba^' 
cnmferenoe.  That  pontioo  is  now  occnpied  If-' 
town  atZamtat-i/nla-Drm,  on  owoat  Xori»  1^ 
some  distance  to  the  MW.  are  the  iplentid  rm  ' 
Kaur  Faram  (Pharaoh's  castle),  »illi  *■■* 
mscriptions;  bat  to  what  ancient  dty  tbe;  brte ' 
unknown.  (Cf.  Hannert,  x.  pt  E  p  486 ;  Gnte!^ 
HemsS,  p.  28 ;  Winmier,  GdadUi  R"  ^f'*t' 
f.AS9.)  [TH.D 

VOLUCE  (probably  the  OMumb  rf  Pat ' ' 
§  56),  a  town  of  the  Pelondooes  ia  Hisp^o  ^"^ 
conensis,  on  the  read  from  Astnrics  I"  p*^' 
augnsta,  and  2S  miloa  W.  of  Nnnualii-  (/<»  J^ 
p.  442.)  Variously  identified  with  F<4«*"  O* 
M),  Valei*a,  and  CaiabmoMar.         U-  ^  ^ 

VOLUNTII  (Ofa^loATUK,  Ptol  ii.  i  J '), ' 
people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hiboniis.       [T.  ^  "i 
VOLUSTAIJA.    [CAMBima  Hosi»] 
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VOMANUS. 

VOHANUS  (  Vomimo),  ■  riTV  of  Pieeiilim,  which 
ists  in  the  lofty  groap  of  the  Apennines  now  known 
e  the  GroH  8aao  dlttUia,  and  flows  into  the 
Ldriatic,  after  peaaing  wiUiin  a  £bw  miles  to  the  N. 
f  the  citjr  of  Adris  (^fri).  Ita  name  is  mentioned 
y  Pliny  only  (iii.  18.  §  18).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VORDEMSES,  in  Gallia  Narbonenais,  an  ethnic 
lame  which  oecnra  in  an  inscription  found  at  Apt, 
he  site  of  Apia  Julia  [Atta  Julia].  The  in- 
cription  states  that  the  "  Vordenaes  pagani "  de- 
licate this  monument  to  their  patronns,  who  is 
lesignated  "nnrir"  of  the  Colonia  Apta.  The 
>lace  is  supposed  to  be  Gvrda,  which  is  oontignous 

0  the  diocese  of  i4p(,  and  in  that  of  CartnSon.  The 
hange  of  Vord  into  Gord  is  easily  explained.  [Va- 
>racuM.]  (D'Anville.  Notice,  4"  )  [G.  L.] 

VOREDA,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britwinia 
iomana,  on  the  road  from  Cataracton  to  Lngu- 
rallium.  (^Ttm.  Ant.  p.  467.)  It  is  variously  iden- 
ified  with  Old  Penrith,  WhtXp  Cattle,  and  CoaX 
littt.  By  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (t.  31)  it  is  called 
Jereda.  [T.H.D.] 

VORGAlnUH  (Oiofryanor),  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
lensis,  the  capital  of  the  Osismii  [Osirarn],  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  north-west  part  of  Bretagne 
Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  5).  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
>Uce  ss  the  Vorginnm  of  the  Table;  and  it  appears 
>n  a  route  which  leads  from  the  capital  of  the 
'famnetes  through  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and 
nds  on  the  coast  at  Gesoctibate,  or  Gesobrivate,  as 
ome  wonld  write  it  Between  the  capital  of  the 
/eneti  and  Vor^nnm  is  Snlis,  supposed  to  be  at  the 
unction  of  the  Suel  and  the  Blaeet  [Suus]. 
<'rotn  SoUs  to  Vorginum  the  distance  is  marked 
cxiiii.,  and  '  this  brings  us  to  a  place  named 
Karhez  (D'Anville).  Bnt  all  this  is  very  un- 
srtain.  Others  fix  Voiijinuiii  at  a  place  named 
Tuemeni  [6.  L.] 

VOKC/GIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  table  on 

1  road  from  Augnstonemetum  (^Clermont  Femmd) 
liroogh  Aquae  Calidae(rw^)  toAriolica(.4mSi). 
The  distance  is  marked  viii.  from  Aquas  Calidae, 
md  xiiii.  from  Voroginm  to  Ariolica.  There  is  a 
jiace  named  Vouroia,  which  is  the  same  name  as 
/orogium.  Youroux  is  near  the  small  town  of 
Varemtet,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ulier.  The  direct  distance  from  the  springs  of 
Vicky  to  Yarenna  is  somewhat  less  than  the  Itin. 
liiitance  of  viiL  Gallic  leagues,  but  the  8  leagues  are 
lot  more  than  we  may  assign  to  the  distance  fhrni 
Vichy  to  Yarermet  along  the  river.  But  the  Itin. 
listance  from  Voroginm  to  Ariolica  is  somewhat  too 
:irge  compared  vrith  the  real  distance.  (D'Anville, 
Wotiee.^c)  [G.L.] 

VOSALIA.    [Vosata.] 

VOSAVA  or  VOSAVU,  in  North  Gallia,  is 
ilaced  by  the  Table  on  the  Roman  road  along  the 
vest  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  Bontobrice  or 
Baadobrica  (^Boppart')  [Baddobrica]  and  Biu- 
;ium  {Bingen).  It  stands  half-way  between  these 
iJaces  and  at  the  distance  of  viili.  Vossva  is  Ober- 
■petel  on  the  Shine,  north  of  Bingen;  and  it  ia 
ilmost  certain,  as  D'Anville  suggests,  that  the  name 
s  erroneously  written  in  the  Table,  and  that  it 
ihould  be  Vosalia.  [0-L.] 

VO'SEGUS  QYogeten,  Yatgm,  Yotget).  The 
'orm  Vosegus  has  better  authority  than  Vogesns 
[Schneider's  Coesor,  B.  O.  iv.  10) ;  and  the  modem 
lame  also  is  in  fiivonr  of  the  form  Vos^us.  Lncan 
s  sometimes  quoted  as  authority  for  the  form 
^ogeaus : 
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"Oaitnque  quae  Yogeri  corvsm  toper  ardna  rupem 
Pugnaoee  pictis  oohibebant  Lingonas  amis." 

iPhmai  i.  897.) 
The  name  Is  Boo^Kor  in  the  Greek  venten  of  th« 
Commentaries. 

Caesar  says  that  ths  Hosa  (3faa*)  rises  in  tli« 
Vosegus,  by  which  he  means  that  the  hills  in  which 
the  Afoot  rises  belong  to  the  Yotget.  Bnt  he  says 
no  more  of  this  range.  The  battle  with  Ariovistna, 
B.  c.  58,  was  fought  between  the  sonthem  eztrenuty 
of  the  Votge$  and  the  Bhine,  bnt  Caesar  {B.  G. 
L  43,  48)  gives  no  nams  to  the  range  nnder  which 
Ariovistns  encamped  m  the  great  plain  between  the 
Yotgei  and  the  SJme.  D'Anville  observes  that 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  god  Vosegus  was 
found  at  Berg-Zabem  on  the  confines  of  Abaee  and 
the  Palafinaie,  which  proves  that  the  name  Vosegus 
extended  as  far  as  that  place.  It  seems  likely  ^t 
the  lume  was  given  to  the  whole  range  now  called 
Votgei,  which  may  be  considsred  as  extending  fimn 
the  deprsssioo  in  which  is  formed  the  canal  of  the 
RhSM  and  Rhine,  between  B^ort  and  AUUit^ 
to  the  bend  of  the  Bhine  between  Mma  and 
Bingen,  a  distance  of  above  170  miles.  Ths  range 
of  the  Votgei  is  parallel  to  the  Rhine.  The  hilly 
country  of  the  FauciBet  in  which  the  ifaat  rises 
is  west  of  the  range  to  which  the  name  of  Votgee 
is  now  given.  The  Votgei  are  partly  in  France, 
and  partly  in  Rhenish  £at>aria  and  Seite  Darm- 
iladL 

The  territory  of  the  Seqnani  originally  extended 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Yotgei 
was  therefore  included  in  their  limits.  North  of  the 
Seqnani  and  west  of  the  Yotgei  were  the  Leuci  and 
Mediomatrici;  and  east  of  the  Yotgei  and  between 
the  Voigei  and  the  Rhine  were  the  Rauraci,  Triboci, 
Nemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Caracates. 

In  the  Table  the  Silva  Vosagus  is  marked  as  a 
long  forest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  Pliny 
(xvi.  39)  also  speaks  of  the  range  of  the  Vos^ns 
as  contuning  timber.  [G.  L.] 

ITR,  a  castle  of  the  Persians  mentioned  by  Ammi- 
anus  HarcellinuB  (xxv.  8),  in  his  acconnt  of  the  war 
between  Jnlian  and  the  Persians.  It  most  have 
been  sitnated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Hatra  (^Al-JTathr).  It  has  been  geneivlly 
supposed  that  Ur  is  the  same  place  -as  that  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  (xi.  28);  bnt  ths  recent  researches 
of  Colonel  Rawlin:ion  have  demonstrated  that  the  Ur 
whence  Abraham  started  was  sitoaled  in  the  S.  part^ 
of  Babylonia,  at  a  pUce  now  called  Muqeher. 
Ijoum.  Roy.  At.  Soe.  1855.)  [V.] 

URANO'POLIS  (Oftpoj-^roXis),  a  town  in  the 
peninsula  Acte  of  Chalcidice  id  Macedonia,  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  founded  by  Alex- 
archns,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia 
(Athen.  iii.  p.  98;  Pirn.  iv.  10.  s.  17).  As  Pliny 
does  not  mention  Sane  in  his  list  of  the  towns  i^ 
Acte,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Leake  that  Urano- 
potis  occupied  the  site  of  Sane.  ^Northern  Greece, 
vol  iii.  p.  149.) 

URANO'POLIS  (ObpeviroKts),  a  town  of  Pi- 
sidia,  in  the  district  of  Cabalia,  to  the  north-west  of 
Termessns,  and  south-east  of  Isiouda.    (Ptol.  v.  5. 

§  6)  „  [I-.  S.] 

URBA,  a  town  of  Gallia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
HelvetiL  It  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Lacos  Lausonins  and  Ariolica  [Akiouca], 
xviii.  from  Larus  Lausonins  and  xxiiii.  irom  Ario- 
lica. Urha  is  Orie  in  the  Swiss  Canton  Waadt  or 
Payi  de  Vaud,  on  the  road  bam  the  Laks  of  Jfeiff- 
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URBANA  COLONIA. 


diiltl  to  die  Lakt  rf  Coweo,  and  go  a  bill  marl  j 
(arroondcil  by  Uw  river  Orie,  [G.  L.3 

UBBANA  COLONIA,  meDtkned  hj  PUnj  only 
(xiy.  6. 1.  8),  waa  a  00I007  foandad  \rf  Sulla  m  a 
part  of  th<  territorr  of  Capoa,  adjounDg  the  Fakr- 
nns  agar.  Fram  iti  nama  it  wonld  appaar  pnibabla 
tbat  it  waa  a  colony  of  citiiena  ban  Borne  itaelf,  wbo 
wan  aettled  by  the  dictator  in  thia  ftrtile  diatrict. 
It  ia  doabtfol  whathor  there  ever  waa  a  town  of  the 
name,  aa  no  allnaioa  ia  finnd  to  it  aa  aneb,  and  the 
district  itaelf  waa  reonited  to  tbat  of  Capna  before 
the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  L  a;  Zampt,  ie  CoL 
p.  253.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

UBBATE,  a  place  in  Lower  Pannooia,  on  the 
road  firoro  Siaeia  to  Sirmiom  (/(.  AuL  p.  268  ; 
Tai.  PaU.) ;  ita  eiact  site  ia  onkuown.     [L.  S.] 

UBBIACA,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hiapnnia 
Tamoooanaia.  (/(m.  AiU.  p.  447.)  Probably  the 
Cibicna  of  Livy  (zL  16).  Varionaly  identified 
with  AliarodM,  Cheat,  and  ttoiima.      [T.  H.  D.l 

URBIGENUS  PAGU&  [Hbltru,  VoL  £ 
p.  IMl.l 

URBlliUM  ((MpCrar),  waa  the  nme  of  two 
dtiaa  or  mnnieipal  towna  of  Umbria,  aitnated  within 
a  abort  diataace  of  each  other,  which  were  diatin- 
IPiiabad  bj  the  epithets  Horteoae  and  HetaorcBse. 
(Plin.  iiL  14.  a.  19.) 

1.  Ubbikdm  HoKTsma  (I7ritiio),  qtparantly 
the  mora  eoosidersble  of  the  two,  and  for  that  reaaoo 
freqaently  called  aimply  Urbinom,  waa  aitnated  on  a 
hill  between  the  ralleya  of  the  Hetaoms  and  the 
PiMnrua  {FogUa),  rather  more  than  SO  milea  from 
the  Adriatic  It  ii  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
monicipat  towna  of  Umbria,  and  ia  incidentally  no- 
ticed by  Tacitos  aa  the  place  where  Fabina  Valem, 
tbt  general  of  Vitrilina,  waa  pat  to  death,  in  A.D. 
69,  after  he  had  fidko  into  the  handa  of  the  generals 
<f  Vespaaian.  (Tae.  BiO.  m.  62.)  Its  municipal 
iwk  ia  confirmed  by  nnmeroaa  inscriptioiia,  which 
prove  it  to  hare  baen  a  town  of  aame  importanoe^ 
(OreU. Immr.  3714;  Omter, Inter,  p.  387.  8,  p^  392. 
I,&c.)  ProoopioB  alao  notices  it  during  the  Gothic 
Wan,  and  oonectly  deacribea  it  as  aitnated  on  a 
ateep  and  lofty  hill;  it  was  at  that  time  a  strong 
{ortrass,  but  waa  beaieged  and  taken  by  Beliaarios  in 
A.  o.  538.  (Procop.  B.  O.  ii.  19.)  Fram  thia  time 
it  aaema  to  have  continned  to  be  a  place  of  consider- 
ation, and  in  the  middle  agea  became  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  a  race  of  independent  dnkaa.  It  ia  still 
a  oonaiderable  dty,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
delegation  of  I7rMaaand  i^saoro,  bnt  hasnoremaina 
of  antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  above  noticed. 

2.  UsBiHinc  HsTAUBKHSB  (iZriaina),  was  si- 
toatad,  as  ita  name  imports,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Uetauros,  on  the  light  bank  rf  the  river,  about  6 
milea  below  S.  A»gtlo  m  Vado  (Tifemnm  Hetaa- 
renae),  and  9  from  Urbimi.  Ita  municipal  rank  is 
atteetai  by  an  inacnption,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  termed  Urvinatas  Mataurensaa,  as  well  as  by  Pliny 
(Gmter,  /mct.  p.  463.  4;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19);  but 
it  seems  never  to  have  bem  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance. In  the  middle  ages  it  Ml  into  completo  decay, 
and  waa  replaced  by  a  village  called  Caitel  ZhmmtB, 
which,  in  16S5,  ^as  enlarged  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  •  dty  by  Urban  VIIL,  fhm  whom  it  derivea 
ito  pnaeot  name  of  Urbama.  (CInvar.  Ital  p.  620; 
BampoMi,  Dit.  Top.  voL  iii.  p.  1 278.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

URBS  SALVU  (oepCa  loAovb,  PtoL  iiL  I.  § 
52:  Eth.  Urhis  Salviensis  or  Urbisalviensia:  {Mniag- 
Ua),  a  town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  bj  Pliny  among 
the  munidpal  towna  of  that  district.     (Plin.  iiL  IS. 


a.18;)  U-waamtutaimtVi*miiii' 
tl  the  Fhiaer(CSlMUO,alMtIaiaiar 
right  bank  of  that  river,  sad  7  dn  L  if  T.r-, 
num.  The  teatimoDyaf  PSartokaME^ii 
is  cenfirmed  by  th»  Ubt  Cdnina,  vtd : . 
tiflnsthe''ager  Urbii  Satrieaeis'aied:  ■''.: 
inacriplien  (ZO.  CUL  IlllX;(M.&B'.l•- 
and  it  aeama  to  have  been  a  fsidiaii  an  c . 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Aliiic,iBbae>— 
which  it  never  reeonead.ia&atitdlpc'-j 
in  the  time  of  Proeapae.  {ttmf.li.0.1.. 
Dante  also  noticee  it  in  the  13ik  cmoi;  ■  a  X 
picteraina (/>«-. zvL  7S);  JMttkeBeaibU 
anrvivad,  and  ia  atill  attacbed  ta  it  sien  i'- 
ao^Gii,  wUeh  is,  however,  a  an  fib^  afca 
on  If  aeemta.  The  ItatenriB  ;■■  tn  » : 
oraaaeads  whidi  paeasd  threnck  Ciii  hn..: 
one  from  Seplampeda  (&  Simm)  a  f.ir 
(Ftrmo),  the  other  frem  Jaaam  imsi-t 
and  Urba  Salvia  to  Aacnln.  {Ilk. it. } '■ 
Tab.  A«t)  [E-H-t 

UKBS  VETUS  (Or»iefc),a  eitiif  tOTJS 
tioned  by  Paalna  Diaeoons  {IBtt. Utt' '  ■ 
gather  with  Bahieam  Begis  (Atfaawjaa'a 
neighbosrhood.  NanmieBofaiWm  w 
in  any  writer  bcfon  the  fall  of  tbt  Eaa  £=' 
bnt  it  ia  probable  dat  the  UiUvotK  (OMcrv 

of  Procopins,  whidi  figures  m  tbeCgtbfK* 
foiUaaa  of  sane  impoteoee,  is  tb  »«  v  ■ 
tbeUriiaVetnsafP.Diaooaaa.  (Pnti^f-' 
Then  is  no  Anbt  tbat  the  nodcn  eaat  rf  (m< : 
derived  from  Urba  Tetaa;  kot  tka  lOra  w 
an  appellaticn  given  m  late  tunes,  >'ssi^'~ 
what  was  the  oiigind  name  rf  tie  ci^lta  ^- 
nated.  MiebuhrsappeaesittektSil^xi 
by  Livy  in  b.  a  S89  (Uv.  v.  31 :  Siaur.- 1 
p.  493)  [SiLraiiM],  wbilB  ItaEia  cdqasn  •■ 
genenl  identify  it  with  Berbanaa.  [HmiRi, 
Bnt  both  snggeations aieneie  ceijecttia[ii:. 

UBCESA  ((Mp«*BOr  Otjmn.  IV  .  >  j 
58X  n  town  cf  the  Celtiberi  ia  Hq«i>  Te!^ 
nensia.  Aecoiding  to  nna,  the  mdsi  i^ 
whilst  others  ident^  it  vitb  Fslaa  OjB.  3 
in  Sestini  p.  212.)  [^'K.\ 

UKCl  (PUn. iiL  3.1.41  «i(a%Pfcltl: .: 
a  town  of  the  Baitetam  in  Hiifirit  Tawn' 
on  the  borders  of  Baelita,  er  acewi^  *  >''■' ' 
boundary  line,  which  tmkae  tie  tew  « J 
&r  aa  Barca,  ia  Bietics  iudi;  m  ibvcK 
after  it,  and  on  the  nail  fna  Catfib  9*^. 
(Mek,  iu  6,  where  tbe  ediiioBs  iaeass.7 '' 
Urgi  and  Viigi;  /«ia.  .^at  p  401)  Vc--1 
identified  with  Ainam,  Pmi>  di  i.«- 
mdAlioii*.  Uke«t,hownr  Ci- 1*- '■'■'■' 
wonld  seek  it  is  the  aeigbtaAwl  rf  J" 
ria.  [T.El  , 

UBCITAIIDSSIKUS,aa»sIlbfl<itlw«''" 
coast  of  Hispania  Tanaonegai  or  ia  BicG^  »i 
after  the  town  of  Ira.  It  ■■  <V^  \ 
PromoQtorinm  Charitaiiifi»ii«beSM»il>«« 
on  tbe  E.  (Mela,  ii  6.)  K«"  *'J'{,f  ■■ 
aeeria.  [!•»'. 

UBGAO,  a  town  in  Bqana  Be**  a  J' 
road  from  Coidnha  toCeetolo  (/•••^•'■jrl 
with  the  snmame  of  Alba.  (Plia. » i-^J  J 
the  editions  of  the  Itioiniy  »j»^._' 
and  l^rcao;  and  accoitog  to  iuiill'*  *  '■. 
(oczGz.  8,  cciliiL  6),  it  ™V^™°C^ 
the  name  of  Albenae  Uipw""-  *^_. 
bably  .dijono.  (Ct  ll«t*,ii*M^'''- 
£^  Sagr.  xiL  p.  379.)  I''  • 
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URGO.     [GoEQOSA.] 
URIA.     [HyriumJ 
U'RIA  LACUS.     [AiroLiA,  p.  64,  ».] 
URIAS  SINUS.     [Apdlia.] 
URISIUM  (/(.  Bier.  p.  569),  a  town  in  Thrace, 
t  the  road  between  Tarpodizoa  and  Bergule :  ac- 
>rdin|;  to  Reicbard  it  correaponds  to  the  modern 
IpiuK  oc  AlfaU ;  bat  aeootding  to  Lapia,  to  Kirt- 
ilitsia.  [J.  R.] 

URIUM  (Ofpior,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12>  I.  A  town 
I  UispanU  Baetica,  on  the  borders  of  Luaitania; 
wording  to  Reichard,  now  Tom  del  Oro. 

2.  A  river  in  Eiapania  Baetica,  between  the 
aetia  and  the  Anaa,  which  entered  the  ma  near 
)e  town  jost  oamad.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  S.)  Now 
wTinio.  [T.H.D.] 

URPANUS,  a  email  rirer  of  Pannonia,  a  tribntarf 
r  the  SaTus,  ia  now  called  the  Verbait.  (Plin.  iii. 
8  ;  Tab.  PaU.,  where  it  ie  called  Urbaa.)    [L.  S.] 

URSI  PROMONTORIUM.    [Sabdihia.] 

URSO  (ptiivm,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141),  •  atrong 
lonntain  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  the  last  refiu^e 
r  the  Pompeiana.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  with 
he  Eumame  of  Genoa  Urbanorom,  and  was  nnder 
be  juriadictioa  of  Aatigi.  '  (Plin.  iii.  l.a  3;  Hirt 
1.  a.  26,  41,  65;  Appian,  B.  B.  16.)  It  u  the 
nodem  OtuSa,  where  some  inecriptiona  and  mina 
lave  been  found.  (Cf.  Moratori,  p.  1095;  Florez, 
Ztp.  Sagr.  z.  p.  77.)  For  coins  cf  Urso,  see  Florez, 
Ued.  ii.  p.  624,  iii.  p.  130 ;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  28,  Stg>pi. 
.  p.  47;  Sestini,  p^  94.  [f.  H.  D.] 
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TJRSOLAE  or  tJRSOLI,  a  place  in  Gallia  Nar- 
onenaia,  fixed  bj  the  Antonine  Itin,  on  the  road 
«tween  Valentia  (  Faience)  and  Vienna  (  Viame), 
:xiL  from  Valentia,  and  xxri.  from  Vienna.  This 
(;rces  pretty  well  with  the  whole  distance  between 
Valence  and  Vienne.  There  are  no  meana  of  de- 
ennining  the  site  of  Ursoli  except  the  diatancea ; 
ind  D'Anrille  fixea  on  S. .  Valier,  a  place  on  tb« 
ight  bank  of  the  Galaun  near  the  place  where 
t  enters  the  Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

XJBUNCI,  a  place  in  Gallia  between  the  Toiga 
ind  the  Rhine.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  Antonine 
.tin.,  and  in  both  cases  the  rood  from  Unmd  mna 
»  Hona  Brisiacoa.  [Mohs  Brisiacus.]  In  one 
-onte  it  ia  {daced  between  Larga  (^LarffUten)  and 
VIona  Brisiacns,  zviii.  from  Larga,  and  xxiiii.  from 
Brisiacns.  Tins  route  is  from  soath  to  north-east, 
rke  other  route  is  from  Arialbinnum,  supposed  to 
X  Binning  near  Batle,  to  Mons  Brisiacns,  &x>m 
wttth  to  north,  and  Umnd  is  zxiii.  M.  P.  or  15 
eugae  from  Mons  Brisiacns.  D'Anville  supposes 
Jut  Umnci  may  be  a  place  named  Ructen  or  .^tcsen, 
HI  the  line  of  the  road  irom  Larga  to  Mons  Bri- 
liaciis  or  Sreimch.  [G.  L.] 

USAR,the  most  easterljriverof  Manretania.  (Plin. 
7.  2.  s.  I.)  It  seems  to  be  the  river  called  21<rap 
)j  Ptolerajr  (iv.2.  §  10),and  ia  probably  tbtAjdibg, 
vhich  faUs  into  the  gulf  of  Bugie.       [T.  H.  D.] 


USABGALA  (OlnrifycAa,  Ftol.  iv.  6.  §  7, 
&0.),  a  very  extensive  mountain  chain  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Garamantaa  on  the  N.  border  of  Li- 
bya Interior,  and  S.  of  Numidia  and  Hanrstania, 
stretching  in  a  NW.  direction  as  far  aa  Atlas.  It  is 
in  this  moontain  that  the  river  Bagndaa  baa  its 
aoorca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

U'SBIUM  (OS<rSiav),  a  town  mentioned  by  P(0> 
lemy  (ii.  II.  §  30)  in  the  south-east  of  Germania, 
proliably  in  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  modam  /spem,  on  a  rivulet 
of  the  same  name.  [L.  S.] 

US'CANA,  tlie  chief  town  of  the  Penestae,  a  peo- 
ple of  Illyricnm,  which  contained  lO.OOi  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  war  with  Perseus.  At  tlw 
eommencement  of  this  war  it  appears  to  ban  been  in 
the  handa  of  Penieua,  and  the  fint  attempt  of  the 
Roman  commander,  App.  Claudina,  to  obtain  pos- 
senion  of  the  place  proved  nnsnccassfhl,  b.  c.  170. 
(Liv.  zliii.  1 0.)  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  afterwards  taken  by  the  Romans,  since  we  read 
that  Penens  in  the  following  year  snrpriaed  Useaoa, 
marching  thither  in  three  days  from  Stnbera.  (Lir. 
zliii.  17,  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  L.  Coalius,  the 
Roman  commander  in  Illyricnm,  mads  an  nnsuccosfiil 
attack  upon  Uaeana.  (lb.  21.)  The  site  of  this 
town  is  nncertain. 

U'SCENUM  {OSaKfnr,  or  OtffKoavy,  Ptol.  iii.  7. 
§  2),  a  town  of  the  Jazyges  Metaiuutae.    [T.H.D.] 

USCUDAMA,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Bessi, 
near  Mount  Haemns,  which  M.  Lncullus  took  by 
assault.    (Eatr.  vi.  10.)  [J.  B.] 

USELLIS  (OAr«AA<f,  PtoL:  Utelbt),  a  dty  of 
Sardinia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  about 
1 6  miles  from  the  GtUf  of  Oriiiano  on  tlie  W.  coast, 
and  the  same  distance  S.  of  Forum  Tnjani.  Its 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries,  and  the  only 
author  who  mantions  it  is  Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  §  2),  who 
erroneonsly  places  it  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  idand : 
but  the  existing  ruins,  together  with  the  name  of 
Utelbu,  still  borne  by  a  village  on  the  site,  leave  no 
doubt  of  ita  true  situation.  It  is  about  3  miles  NE. 
of  the  modem  town  of  Ala.  Ptolemy  styles  it  a 
colonia,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in 
which  it  hears  the  title  of  "  Colonia  Julia  Augusta." 
It  would  hence  appear  probable  that  the  colony  must 
have  been  founded  luder  Augustus,  though  Pliny 
tells  ns  distinctly  that  Turns  Libyasonis  was  tha 
only  colony  existing  in  Sardinut  in  his  time.  (Da 
la  Maimora,  Vog.  en  Sardaigna,  voL  ii.  pp.  867, 
466.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

USILLA  (ObvtMji,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  10),  a  place 
in  Byiaeinm  m  Africa  Proper.  It  is  the  Usula  of 
tha  /<Mw  AnL  (p.  59),  lying  between  Thysdms  and 
Thenae.  Variously  identified  with  Inehiia  or  Sidi 
Makdouf,  and  InihiUah.  [T.  H.  D.] 

USI'PETES  or  USI'PI  (Ourlwrroi,  Odetnt},  a 
German  tribe,  mostly  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tencteri,  with  whom  they  for  a  long  time  shared 
the  game  fate,  until  in  the  end,  having  crossed 
the  lower  Rhine,  they  were  treachetously  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Julius  Caesar.  (Caas.  S.  G.  iv.  4, 
&c. ;  Appian,  d»  Reb.  GcM.  18;  comp.  Txhctirl) 
After  this  calamity,  the  Usipetes  returned  acraas  the 
Rhine,  and  were  received  by  the  Sigambri,  who  as- 
signed to  them  the  district  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Luppia,  which  had  previously  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ghaniavi  and  Tubantes,  and  in  which  we  hence- 
forth find  the  Usipetes  as  late  aa  the  time  of  Tacitus. 
{Atm.  ziii.  55,  HieL  iv.  37,  GanR.32;  Dion  Cass. 
iiv.  32,  foil.)   Afterwards  the  Usipetes  are  met  with 
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hither  lODth,  appnlnK  Ocmmiieni  on  Ui  ntani 
frgm  Um  oonati;  of  ih*  llanL  (Tae.  ^wi.  L  SO, 
61 !  conp.  Dion  Cam.  miz.  47  ;  Plot  CaeM.  SS.) 
In  Stnbo  (*U.  p.  S9S)  tbtjr  Kffmr  voder  Um  dum 
of  OfafVM,  ind  Ptolani;  (U.  1 1.  §  10)  nwDtiaa  > 
tribe  of  the  neiiw  of  OiitoTai,  whom  eonia  beliera  to 
be  the  eune  at  the  Ueiintei ;  bnt  if  tfaie  be  oorreet, 
it  woold  fcUmr  that  the  Usipetea  migrated  (till 
farther  aooth,  as  Ptoiemy  phcea  thaee  Vispi  on  the 
npptf  Bhine ;  bnt  aa  no  other  anthority  phtcea  them 
as  (u  Bonth,  th«  qoeatioa  ia  altof^ther  oneartain. 
Aboot  the  year  A.  D.  70,  the  Uaipataa  took  part  in 
the  aiege  of  Hopintiaenm  (Tae.  ^mi.  xiiL  54),  and 
in  A.  o.  83  a  detachment  of  them  ii  mentioned  aa 
aerring  in  the  Roman  aimj  in  Britain.  (Id.  Agrie. 
27.)  Aftarwarda  they  diaappear  from  hiaUry. 
(Comp.  Zaoaa,  Dit  Dmttdteit,  p.  88 ;  Wilbelm, 
Gtmtmiem,  p.  139.)  [L.  &] 

USPE,  a  town  at  the  Siiaei  in  Sarmatia,  Ijiag  E. 
of  the  Tanaia.  It  lay  oo  a  height,  and  wan  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  walli;  bnt  the  Utter  were  com- 
poaed  only  of  mnd  oonfined  in  hnrdka.  (Tae.  Aim. 
lit  16.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

USSADIUH  (OievAar,  or  OtMdimi  lutpor, 
PtoL  ir.  I.  §§  4  and  19),  a  promontory  of  Manre- 
tania  Tingilana,  lying  SW.  of  the  promontoiy  of 
Hemilea.    Now  Cift  O-m.  [T.  H.  D.] 

USTICA.      fOBTM>DE8.1 

USUERNA  or  UST7ERVA.  [HoauiBBAS.] 
UTHINA  <OM>ni,  PtoL  ir.  3.  §  34),  a  town  of 
Zeogitaos,  in  AfHca  Propria,  between  Tabmca  and 
the  liTor  Bagradaa.  (Cf.  Id.  Ttii.  14.  §  II ;  Plin.  t. 
4.  a.  4.)  EmneoDaly  written  Uthica  u  Tab  Peat. 
Mow  rdoM.  [T.  H.  D.1 

XmCA  (4  IrUm,  Polyb.  L  75 ;  PtoL  ir.  S.  §  6 ; 
OitrUii,  Dioa  Caaa.  xG.  41 ;  Etk.  Uticenais;  Lir. 
xzix.  35 ;  Caea.  B.  C.  ii.  36),  a  oolooy  founded  by 
the  Tyriana  on  the  N.  coast  cS  Zengitana  in  Africa. 
(VelL  PaL  L  9;  Mela,  L  7;  Jnstin.  zriii.  4,  &c) 
The  data  of  ita  foncdation  is  laid  to  have  been  a  few 
years  after  that  of  Gades,  and  987  yean  before  that 
of  Carthage.  (Veil.  Fat.  I  e. ;  AristoL  Mirab. 
Ante.  146 ;  Qeeenias,  Jfoman.  Script.  iMgwatpu 
Pkomie.  pt  991 ;  SiL  Ital.  Pim.  iii.  241,  aqq.  &&) 
Its  name  signi6ed  in  Phoenician,  "ancient,*  or 
<■  noble*  (np^nyi  Oeeen.  •&.  p. 420,  and  TKu.  Img. 
Beb.  p.  1085).  Utica  was  aitoated  near  the  monib 
of  the  rirer  Bagtadae,  or  rather  that  of  ita  weatem 
arm,  in  the  Bay  of  Carthage,  and  not  &r  from  the 
promontory  of  ApoUo,  which  forms  the  western 
boondary  of  the  bay.  (Strab.  zriL  p.  832;  LiT. 
I  c;  PtoL  I  «.;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  44,  seq.;  Procop. 
B.  Y.  iL  IS,  &&)  It  lay  97  mils  NW.  of  Car- 
thaga.  (ftas.  AnL  f.  23.)  The  distance  is  given 
as  60  stadia  in  Appian  {Pun.  75),  which  is  pro- 
bably an  enxir  for  160 ;  uid  as  a  day's  sail  by  eea. 
(Scylax,  Geogr.  Min.  i.  p.  50,  ed.  Hods.)  Both 
Utica  and  Tunes  might  be  descried  from  Carthage. 
(Strab.  L  e. ;  Polyb.  L  73 ;  Lir.  zxz.  9.)  Utica 
possessed  a  good  harbour,  or  rather  barbouis,  made 
by  art,  with  excellent  anchorage  and  nnnieroas  landing 
places.  (Appian,  I.  c;  ed  Barth,  Wmtiermtgoi 
darck  die  Kittad&ider  da  Mitlelmeert,  pp.  Ill, 
125.)  On  the  land  side  it  was  protected  by  steep 
hills,  which,  together  with  the  sea  and  its  artificial  de- 
fences, which  were  carefally  kept  op,  rendered  it  a  very 
stroog  place.  (Lir.  zziz.  35 ;  Appt  Pmt.  1 6, 30,  75; 
Diod.xx.  54;  V\at.CaL  Min.  58.)  The snrrounding 
eonntiy  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cnltiTated, 
and  produced  abundance  of  com,  of  which  there 
waa  a  great  export  trade  to  Borne,    (lit.  xzt.  31.) 
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the  luUa  behind  the  town,  as  wcB  aa  the  fistnct 
near  the  present  Porto  Farima,  rwitainnd  ridi  nai 
of  Tarioos  metala;  and  the  eoaat  waa  ceUiatad  h 
pndndng  vast  qnantitiea  of  salt  of  a  very  pecaisr 
qnality.  (Plin.  zud.  7.  a.  39 ;  Caea.  B.  C.  i.  T: 
Polyb.  xii.  3,  seq. ;  Died.  xx.  8,  &c)  Anmf:  tta 
bniidings  of  the  town,  w»  hear  oif  a  tempk  dlrfin 
(PlnL  Cat.  MtH.  5)  and  of  one  of  AptJki,  vitk  3 
planks  of  Nnmidian  oedmr  nemr  twelve  ccntaiia  ik 
(Plin.  rri.  40.  a.  79);  of  •  fonun  of  Tiajaa,  od  i 
theatre  outside  the  dty.  (Tiro  Pracpar,  op.  XenA 
Afr.  CknuL  iii.  pt  40 :  Cmim.  B.  C.  ii.  25.)  T;< 
tomb  and  statne  irf  Cslo  od  the  aw  shux  vtrt  a- 
tant  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (/2l  79).  Shs>(rrv 
f«b,TaL  L  p.  160,  seq.)  tua  the  merit  of  hxrisf  SiS 
pointed  oat  the  true  aitnation  of  this  ceieiinn! 
dty,  the  most  important  in  N.  Africa  afkv  Ck- 
thsga.  Before  the  time  of  Sbsw,  it  was  songbt  hbs 
times  at  JJiMria,  sometimes  st  Porto  Farim;  te 
that  learned  traTeller  fixed  it  near  the  little  mie- 
able  Baar,  which  has  s  hoJy  tomb  caDed  Boo-ibaF; 
and  with  this  rinr  many  writers  have  tfnsi 
(Falbe,  Redienia  mr  fSmplaetmait  dt  CmtajL 
p  66;  Barth,  Wamitrvmgat,  ^  pi.  109  ;  ^sihia 
pp.  39,  46;  Bitter,  Afria,  pi  913,  Ac)  Sisoe& 
Soman  times  the  mnddy  stream  of  the  Bagndu  ^ 
deposited  at  ita  month  a  delta  of  from  3  to  4  cSs 
in  extent,  ao  that  the  innermost  reeesa  of  the  Bij  k' 
Carthage,  on  which  ancient  Utica  was  sitnstid.  s 
well  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  river  itself^  han  bee 
conrerted  into  a  broad  morass,  in  which  Inos  n 
still  Tisibla  <f  the  qiuys  which  formeriy  Eaed  in 
shors,  and  of  the  northern  mole  which  eodoed  tk 
harbour.  More  towards  the  E.,  at  the  maigia  i  tb 
chain  of  hills  which  at  an  earlier  period  dcs»^ 
to  the  sea,  may  be  discerned  blocks  of  maaaeir  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  town  wall.  On  the  defrsj 
of  the  hills  towards  the  SE.  are  the  nutoas  d  ^ 
cisterns,  or  reserroirB,  136  feet  loi^,  15  to  19  iii: 
broad,  and  90  to  30  feet  deep,  oorered  with  t  n- 
markably  thin  arched  roof.  These  an  eainiK*.ai 
with  an  aquedoct,  which  may  be  traced  sercral  ffiaii 
from  Boo-tliatter,  in  the  direction  of  the  hiUc;  fe: 
its  meet  remarkable  remains  are  a  treUe  le*  ^ 
arches  by  which  it  was  carried  over  a  rsTine.  That 
leeeivuirs  may  probably  have  served  to  fumsb  vi3r 
for  a  naumscbia  in  the  neighboariog  amphithesm, 
which  is  hollowed  out  of  the  hills,  and  is  capaW  » 
containing  about  20,000  persons.  The  ancKEt  in 
of  the  city  is  covered  with  ruins.  Mear  its  ostk 
rises  the  highest  summit  of  the  chain  of  bi]fa 
on  which  stood  the  citadel  and,  probably,  aku  thr  t^ 
cient  temple  of  Apollo.  The  rains  of  other  teni^ 
and  castles  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  the  is 
of  the  senate  bouse  (Plut.  CaL  If  in,  67),  vrtiieh  ba 
been  tfaonght  to  be  determined  by  the  excatatioD  af 
a  number  of  etatnes.  These  are  now  presened  it 
the  museum  at  La/dat. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  is  usual  with  such  cm- 
nections,  Utica  became  severed  from  the  ma£her-ciiT. 
and  first  appears  in  histoiy  as  independent  of  it.  Is  tbi 
first  commercisl  treaty  between  Borne  and  Csrth>|e. 
in  the  year  509  B.  c,  Utica  was  probaUy  iadndal 
in  it  among  the  allies  of  the  Carthaginians  (Faivi 
iii.  39)  ;  in  the  second,  in  B.  c.  348,  it  is  exprwlT 
named  (<&,  34  ;  Diodor.  xVL  69,  who  however  as- 
fonpds  the  two  treaties),  as  well  aa  in  the  al&aace 
concluded  by  Hannibal  irith  Philip  of  Macedoa  iatbi 
Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  215  (Polyb.  viiL  9>  Sob- 
sequsntly,  however,  Utica  appean  to  have  thnm 
off  her  depeodence  upon,  or  peihaip  we  should  raihe 
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call  it  her  allianca  with,  Carthage,  and,  with  other 
cities  of  N.  Africa,  to  have  joined  the  Siciliao  Aga- 
thocles,  the  opponent  of  Carthage ;  to  have  afterwarda 
levolted  from  that  conqueror,  batto  have  been  again  re- 
duced to  obedience  (Diod.  zz.  1 7, 54 :  cf.  Polyb.  i.  82). 
In  the  First  Panic  War,  Utica  remained  faithful  to 
Carthage;  afterwards  it  joined  the  Libyans,  but  was 
compelled  to  labmit  by  the  victorious  Carthaginians 
(Piilyb.  a.  88 :  Died.  Fr.  zzv.).  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  also  we  find  it  in  firm  allianae  with  Carthage,  to 
whoee  fleets  the  excellent  harbour  of  Utica  was  very 
serviceable.  But  this  expoeed  it  to  many  attacks  from 
the  Romans,  whose  freebooting  ezrursions  were  fre- 
quently directed  against  it  fmo  Lilybaenm,  as  well 
as  to  a  more  regular,  but  fruitless  siege  by  Scipio 
himself  (Liv.  iiv.  31 ,  zzvii.  5,  zviiL  4,  zzix.  35,  xxz. 
S,  &C. ;  Polyb.  ziv.  2  ;  Appian,  Punio.  16,  25,  SO). 
In  the  third  war,  however,  the  situation  of  Carthage 
being  now  hopeless,  the  Uticenses  indulged  their 
ancient  grudge  against  that  city,  and  made  their 
submission  to  Rome  by  a  separate  embassy  (Polyb. 
zxzvl  1  ;  Appian,  Pun.  75,  110,  113).  This  step 
greatly  mcreased  the  material  prosperity  of  Utica. 
After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  pre- 
sented Utica  with  the  fertile  district  lying  between 
that  city  and  Hippo  Diarrhytus.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor,  the  principal  emporium  for  the  Roman 
commerce,  and  the  port  of  debarcation  for  the  Roman 
armaments  destined  to  act  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Owing  to  this  intimate  connection  with  Rome,  the  name 
of  Utica  appears  very  frequently  in  the  later  histoiy 
of  llie  republic,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  Jugurthine 
War,  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Pompey  at  the  head 
of  Sulla's  faction,  against  the  Marian  party  under 
DomitiuB  and  his  ally  the  Nnmidian  king  larbas, 
and  in  the  struggle  between  Caesar  and  the  Pom- 
peians,  with  their  ally  Juba.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  name  of 
Utica  occurs  in  relation  to  these  events.  In  the  last 
of  these  wars,  Utica  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
death  of  the  younger  Cato,  so  often  related  or  ad- 
verted to  by  the  ancients  (Pint  Cat  if  in.  .tS,  seq.: 
Dion  Cass,  zliii.  10,  sqq.;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  14;  Cic 
pro  Ligar.  1,  &o.  ;  cf.  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  pt 
649).  Augustus  presented  the  Uticenses  with  the 
Roman  civttai,  partly  as  a  reward  for  the  inclination 
which  they  had  manifested  for  the  party  of  his  uncle, 
and  partly  also  to  indemnify  them  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Carthage  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  16  ;  cf.  Sext.  Rufus, 
Brtv.  4).  We  know  nothing  more  of  Utica  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who  visited  N.  AMca  in  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  and  at  whose  desire  the  city  changed 
its  ancient  constitution  for  that  of  a  Roman  colony 
(Spartian.  Badr.  13;  Gell.  N.  AU.  xvi.  13).  Thus 
it  appears  in  the  Tab.  PeuL  with  the  appellation  of 
Colonia,  as  well  as  in  an  inscription  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Lejden  (^Cd.  JvL  Ad.  Hadr.  Utie.,  ap. 
Jansaen,  Mui.  Lugd.  Batot.  Inter.  Or.  et  Lot.). 
Septimins  Sevems,  an  African  by  birth,  endowed 
it.  as  wen  as  Carthage  and  liis  birthplace  Leptis 
M.'igna,  with  the  Jus  Itaticum.  We  find  the  bishops 
of  Utica  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Christian  period 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Synod  under  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  in  256,  down  to  684,  when  a  bishop  of 
Utica  appeared  in  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  city 
is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  300 
persons  at  one  time  (cf.  Horcelli,  A/r.  Christ,  i.  p. 
362,  ii.  p.  150  ;  Munter,  Primod.  EccL  Afr.  p.  32  ; 
Angustin,  c.  VonaL  vii.  8).  Utica  probably  fell 
with  Carthage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandiils  under 
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Genserie  in  439.  Subsequently  it  was  recovered  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  but  in  the  reign  of  the 
Chalif  Abdelmalek  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians 
under  Hassan  ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  recovered  by  John  the  prefect  or  patrician,  it 
finally  sank  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  during 
the  reign  of  the  same  Chalif,  and  on  its  second  cap- 
ture was  destroyed  (cf.  Papencordt,  die  Vandal  Herr- 
ickqft  in  Afr.  p.  72,  sq.,  151,  sq.  ;  Weil,  Gesch. 
der  Choicer,  I  p.  473,  sqq.  ;  Gibbon,  DecL  andFaU, 
vi.  350,  sqq.  ed.  Smith).  The  remains  of  its  marbles 
and  columns  were  carried  away  in  the  preceding 
century,  to  serve  as  materials  for  the  great  mosque 
of  Tunis  (Semilasso,  p.  43.) 

Several  coins  of  Utica  are  extant  bearing  tlie  beads 
of  Tiberins  or  Livia  ;  a  testimony  perhaps  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  dty  for  the  rights  bestowed  upon  it 
by  Augustus  (cf.  Mionnet,  Med.  Ant  vi.  p.  589  ; 
Supp.  viii.  p.  208).  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTIDAVA  (OMtaua,  Ptol.  viii.  8.  §  7),  a  town 
in  Dacia,  E.  of  the  Aluta.  Identified  with  the  niins 
at  Koamin,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kultchtr  and 
the  Pruth  (cf.  Ukert,  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  620.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTII  (OI$Tioi),  one  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the 
fburteenth  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (Hertx). 
iii.  93),  which  was  armed  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  Pactyes  (Id.  vii.  68),  and,  according  to  Bobrik's 
oonjectnrs,  perhaps  dwelt  in  Pactyica.  (^Geog.  det 
Herod,  p.  181.)  fJ.  B.] 

UTIS  or  VITIS  {MonUme),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  flows  under 
the  walls  cf  Forli  (Forum  Livii),  and  subsequently 
by  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
about  5  milae  from  that  city.  At  the  present  day 
it  joins  the  Ronco  (the  Bedesis  of  Pliny),  before 
reaching  the  latter  city,  but  in  ancient  times  it  pro- 
bably discharged  its  waters  by  a  separate  channel 
into  the  lagunes  which  at  that  time  surrounded 
Ravenna.  The  name  is  written  Vitis  by  Pliny  (iiL 
1 4.  s.  19),  but  it  is  probable  that  Utis  or  Utens  is  tlia 
more  cotreet  form,  which  is  found  in  Livy.  According 
to  that  author  it  at  one  time  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Boian  and  Senonian  Gauls.  (Liv.  r 
85.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UTTARIS,  a  town  of  the  Callaid  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Lucus 
Aogusti  to  Ajiturica,  between  Pons  Neviae  and  Ber- 
gidum.  (/(m.  Aid.  pp.  425,  430.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Cenrtdo,  Doneoe,  and  Caetro  de  la 
Ventota.  [T.  H.D.] 

UTUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube  in  Moesia.  Th« 
Utos  had  its  sourcee  in  Mount  Haemus,  and  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Dacia  Ripemis  (Plin.  iii  26. 
s.  29).    Now  the  Vid.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTUS  (0»roM,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1),  a  town  of 
Hoesia  Inferior,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  confluence  of 
the  like-named  river  with  the  Danube,  aiid  between 
Oescus  and  Sacurisca  (^Itin.Ant  p.  221).  Varinusly 
identified  with  StaroetUtti,  BvMidtck,  and  a  pbice 
near  BretUnaU.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VULOANI  FORUM.    [Pimtou  ] 

VULCANIAEINSULAE.  [AkouaxLisolab.] 

VULCHALO  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (jtro  Foii- 
teio,  9)  as  a  place  in  the  west  part  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it.    [0.  L.] 

VULGIENTES.  [Apta  Julia.] 

VULSINIL     [VoLBiKii.] 

VULTUR  MONS  (,ifunle  VdUme),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  mountains  of  Southern  Italy,  utu- 
ated  on  the  confines  of  Apulia,  Lncaiiia,  and  the 
country  of  the  HirjanL   It  commences  about  5  miles 
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to  tb«  S.  oi  the  modarn  dtj  of  tftljt,  tod  naari;  dot 
W.  of  Fmora  (Vamuia),  mod  ■ttaist  an  elcration 
of  4433  feet  tbore  the  lerel  of  the  Ma.  It«  itgolar 
conical  baa  and  iaolated  pentiao,  u  well  u  the 
crater-like  huin  near  it*  anmniit,  at  ooce  mark  it 
ai  of  Tolcanic  origin ;  and  thia  ii  cootinned  bj  the 
natare  of  the  rocka  of  which  it  it  compoeed.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
image  of  the  Apenninai,  from  vhicb  it  is  separated 
bj  a  tract  of  hillj  oountrr,  forming  as  it  were  the 
bate  from  which  the  detached  ooaa  of  Monte  Volton 
riata.  No  ancient  anthor  alludet  to  the  Tolcanic 
character  of  Mount  Vultnr;  bnt  the  mountain  itself 
ia  noticed,  in  a  well  known  passage,  bj  Horace,  who 
most  hare  been  rer;  hmiliar  with  ita  aspect,  at  it 
is  a  prominent  object  in  the  view  from  his  natiTe 
city  of  Venosia.  (Conn.  iiL  4.  9 — 16.)  He  there 
tcrma  it  **  Voltur  Apolns,''  thoogh  be  adds,  singu- 
larly enoogh,  that  he  wsa  withoat  the  limits  of 
Apulia  C  altricis  extra  limao  Apuliae  ")  when  he 
was  wandering  in  its  woods.  This  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  mountain  stood 
(as  abore  stated)  on  the  confines  of  three  prorinces. 
Lacui  also  incidentally  notices  ML  Vultnr  as  one  of 
the  moootaiot  that  directly  fronted  the  plains  of 
Apulia.    (Luoaa,  ix.  185.) 

The  physical  and  geological  charaetera  of  Mount 
Voltur  are  noticed  by  Bomanelli  (vol.  iL  p.  233),  and 
man  fully  by  Daubeny  (^DttcriptUm  of  Volomou, 
ehap.ll).  [E.H.  B.] 

V(JI,TUKMUM(OieiATeS)Nwr:  OuUl  Voltmmo), 
a  town  of  Campauia,  titnated  on  the  tea-coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rinr  of  the  tame  name,  and  on  its  S. 
btnk.  There  it  no  trtoe  of  the  existence  of  any 
town  on  tlie  site  prerioot  to  the  Second  Pnnio  War, 
when  the  Romau  constructed  a  fortress  (cattellnm) 
at  the  month  of  the  river  with  the  object  of  securing 
their  possesion  of  it,  and  of  establishing  a  magaaine 
of  com  for  the  use  of  the  army  that  was  bei>ieging 
Capua.  (Ut.  xxt.  80,  SS.)  It  it  probable  that 
this  coatinued  to  exitt  tnd  gradiully  grew  into  a 
town ;  bnt  in  B.  o.  194,  a  colony  of  Soman  citiiena 
was  established  there,  at  the  tame  time  with  Liter- 
nnm  and  PateoIL  (Id.  xxxiT.  45;  Vanr.  L.  L.  r.  5.) 
The  number  of  cokniata  wat  in  each  cue  hot  amall, 
and  Vultomnm  doe*  not  appear  to  have  ever  risen 
into  a  place  of  much  importance.  But  it  it  noUoed 
by  Livy  as  nislJng  at  a  town  in  bis  time  ("  ad  Vul- 
tumi  ostium,  nbi  nunc  urb*  est,"  xxt.  SO),  and  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geograpfaera.  (Strab.  t.  f. 
938;  PUn.  iii.  5.  t.  9;  UaL  ii  4.  §  9;  PtoL  iiL  1. 
§  6.)  We  leara  alto  that  it  reoeited  a  fresh  eolooy 
under  Augustus  (I«&.  Colon,  p.  239),  and  retained 
its  colonial  rank  down  to  a  late  period.  It  became 
•n  episcopal  aee  belora  the  close  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, and  tppean  to  baTO  continued  to  lobtist  down 
to  the  9th  century,  when  it  wat  destroyed  by  the 
Strawn*.  In  the  I7th  century  a  new  fortreat  wat 
boilt  nearly  on  the  ancient  lite,  which  is  called 
Cattel  Voltano  or  CattM  a  if  an  di  ToUurmo. 
But  fnm  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  risible 
it  appears  that  this  occupied  a  site  somewhat  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  modem  fortrea*.  Several  inscrip- 
tions hiive  been  found  on  the  spot,  which  attest 
the  colonial  rank  of  Voltnmum  as  Ute  as  the  age 
of  the  Antonim*.  (Mommten,  /.  R.  N.  3535 — 
3539.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VULTUBMUS  (OA»i\T*iV>n»:  Vollmrw)),  the 
most  ouosideFaUe  river  of  Campania,  which  has  its 
•oorces  in  the  Apennines  <f  Samnium,  about  5 
rmJes  S.  of  Anfidena,  flaws  within  a  for  miles  of 
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AeKmia  on  its  left  bank,  and  rf  ViMtiui  <i  :\ 
right,  thence  jwuimet  a  SE.  tatat  iw  lioi: ;; 
milea,  till  it  recaTca  the  watos  af  the  CsU  ^ 
hr*\  after  which  it  tnm  abraplly  ts  t»  ^M. 
peases  noder  the  walla  of  rtafa—  (Cb^ibel lv 
6nally  discharges  ita^  into  lbs  Tpntui  m 
about  80  miles  below  that  ci^.  Ia  Baca  ra 
marked  in  ancient  tames  by  the  tivm  tf  iIm  Ef 
name  (Vultomnin),  the  tile  of  whick  ii  ir  ^  vtr 
pied  by  the  nKxIcni  fortroa  af  Cmi  fosn 
[VciJCBSvii].  (Strab.  r.  pfL  13S.  i»:  P^  .. 
5.  t.  9;  MeL  iL  4.  §  9.)  Tbt  VeincrE  :  i 
deep  and  rapid,  bat  tnrbad  atnsa,  ti  r:  : 
chsjscter  we  find  many  alhiaoBs  a  tk  i'-k 
poeta.  (Virg.  Aem.  Tii.  729;  Ond.  i'o.  r 
714;  Lncan.  iL  423;  Claadita /Wef.  iVst.  r  . 
256;  SiL  ItaL  viiL  530.)  A  hralpe*  .  >-. 
over  it  doae  to  its  muotfa  by  DaaiuBa,  <■->;  7 
constructed  the  Vis  Damitia  thai  U  fea  sa» 
direct  to  Cumae.  (Stai.  SOx.  n.  3.  Si,  to.)  \-. 
the  impoctant  poeition  that  the  Vakanoi  r-j'. 
in  Campaniai,  the  Cstile  plaiiis  of  wbick  t  A-r? 
in  their  whole  extent  bcm  the  foot  li  tk  kina>^ 
to  the  aea,  ita  name  is  beqncntlT  bimimiu  h  -- 
tory,  eepecaaUy  during  the  wan  of  tbr  KaBi&«' 
the  Carnpatriani  and  Samnit«i  and  >^  t. 
the  Sccand  Pnnie  Wsr.  (Liv.  viu.  ll.i.  »' : 
zxiL  14,  Ac;  Polyb.  in.  92.)  tttnm  i: 
coostmetion  of  the  beidge  above  aaam  .- 
remains  of  which  aie  still  Titf>l>  m:  -• 
modern  Cattel  Vobmrmo},  then  was  ai  in^  ' 
it  below  CauUnnm,  where  it  was  creswi  h^  ^'  ' 
Apfda.  It  appeals  to  have  bear  ia  ooo:  ~- 
narigable  for  small  Teeseb  at  last  n  fam  j^ 
city.     (Lit.  xxtL  9 ;  Stat.  JiilF.  it.  3.  77.) 

Its  only  cooddeEabb  tributary  is  lh>  Cct 
which  bringa  with  it  the  wsten  sf  imnl  - 
streams,  of  which  the  most  importast  a*  'Jt  li- 
KAKin  and  Saaatts.  Thsae  eantM  ■»» 
bring  down  to  the  VnltarBas  abast  ix  •» 
waters  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpisi;  sai  ban  '-■■ 
Caki  is  at  the  point  of  jusctioa  aeuir  rn  : 
magnitude  to  the  Vnltnnsia  itsei£      [£.  fi  i 

VUMGUS,  VICUS,  in  Noath  GalEa.  b  piie:  * 
the  Antooin*  Itin.  oai  the  road  bos  Xhivfxa 
{Rama)  to  AngnsU  Tieviiuaam  (TVir).  V^;.-3 
it  between  Duncortanm  and  EpiisBaa  (^(n 
/mw),  or  Epusom  [Eponsm],  and  vxt«i  ^■ 
leugae  from  each  placa.  The  dirsdiia  d  iat'"-  ^ 
from  Rone  is  to  the  psaeag*  of  ths  Um  t 
Heme  at  JfonMii;  wid  before  it  leacha  Aw  > 
brings  at  to  a  plaice  named  Vmc,  tmt  If  r« 
Aitm,  a  little  above  Attigm.  Ttm  ii  t  H 
example^  and  tbers  are  msBy  io  Frase^  <f  ikr  ^ 
Gallic  names  continuing  "~*— g-*  FWvia 
his  history  of  Aeiau,  sptsks  of  "  Maninfiaii  Va- 
gum,*  and  the  "  Pagns  Voageads  ciita  Au^ 
ripas."  The  Axonna  is  the  AimL  Ibt  faa 
road  may  be  traced  in  aereral  placet  betnrs  i<* 
end  Youc;  snd  there  is  an  indicatiaa  if  this  r»i  a 
the  place  named  Yim  dEtri  (de  siisti),  i:  a 
passage  of  the  rirer  Smppe,  [&  L] 

UXACONA,  a  town  bekogng  tpptnet.'T  u  a 
ComaTii  in  Britannia  Boanana,  on  liv  rai  tie 
Den  to  Londininm,  and  betwetn  UnocoiEm  e^ 
Fennocmcium.  Camden  (p.  653)  sod  owi 
identify  it  with  OhmgaU,  a  nJltge  is  Hr^ 
*Un  ;  Hofsler  (p.  419)  and  otlwi  eiil  ^! 
Haiti.  [T-H-fj 

UXAMA  (OlJ^ua  'A^yAUa,  PloL  a  <  f  i*' 
a  town  of  the  Aierad  in  Hispam  Tanaorsaw.' 
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the  road  fnm.  Aaturica  to  Caeuraugnsta,  50  mileg 
W.  of  Xomantu,  aud  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Clu- 
nia  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  441),  where,  however,  the  more 
recent  editions  read  VasanuL  (Plia  iii.  3.  a.  4; 
Flor.  iii.  22;  Sil.  ItaL  iii.  384.)  It  ia  called  Uxuma 
in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  43);  and  according  to  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  45.^),  ia  probabl;  the  'A(fbnm  of  Appian 
(vi.  47).     Now  Otma.  [T.  H.  D.J  ' 

UXAMABARCA  (Oit(viaf<if»ra,  Ptol.  il  6.  § 
53),  a  town  of  the  Autrigoneg  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nenais.  (Mnrat.  Inter,  p.  1095.  8.)  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
446)  identifies  it  with  Oama  in  Biteaga.  [T.  H.  D.] 
UXANTIS  INSULA,  for  so  the  name  should  be 
read  in  the  Maritime  Itin.,  is  I'liny'a  Azantos  (ir. 
30),  an  island  off  the  Atlantic  coa^t  of  Gallia. 
Uzantia  is  Ouetsant,  or  Ushant,  as  the  English  often 
write  it,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Fiaittire,  and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of 
Brat.  [G.  L.] 

UXELLA  (OS(»Mm,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  10),  called 
by  the  Geogr.  Bar.  (t.  30)  Uzeli,  a  city  of  the 
Dumncoii  in  Britannia  Bomana.  Camden  (p.  18) 
identifies  it  with  the  little  town  of  Lotimtkiel  in 
Cornwall ;  whilst  flotsley  (p.  378)  and  others  take 
it  to  be  Esetar.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXELLODU'NUM,  in  Gallia.  In  B.  c.  51  Drap- 
pes  a  Senon  and  Lneterins  a  Cadnrcan,  who  had 
given  the  Romans  mnch  trouble,  being  panned  by 
C.  Caninius  Rebilna,  one  of  Caesar's  legates,  took 
refuge  in  Uzellodunum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci 
(i>.  6.  Tiii.  33—44) :  Uzellodannm  was  in  a  posi- 
tion naturally  strong,  protected  by  rocks  so  steep 
that  an  armed  man  could  hardly  chmb  rip,  even  if 
no  resistance  were  made.  A  deep  valley  surrounded 
nearly  the  whole  elevation  on  which  the  town  stood, 
and  a  liver  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
interval  where  the  river  did  not  flow  round  the 
steep  sides  of  this  natural  fortress  was  only  300  feet 
wide,  and  along  this  part  ran  the  town  wall.  Cloee 
to  the  wall  was  a  large  spiing,  which  supplied  the 
town  during  the  siege,  for  the  inhabitants  conld  not 
get  down  the  rocks  to  the  river  for  water  without 
risk  of  their  lives  from  the  Roman  missiles.  Cani- 
nius began  his  blockade  of  Uzellodunum  by  making 
three  camps  on  veiy  high  groDOd,  with  the  mtention 
of  gradually  drawing  a  vaUnm  from  each  camp,  and 
anrTDunding  the  place.  On  the  river  nde  his  camps 
were  of  course  separated  {torn  the  town  by  the 
deep  valley  in  whidi  the  river  flowed;  he  may  have 
planted  two  camps  here  and  one  on  the  land  side  of 
Uzellodunum. 

The  townsman  remembering  what  had  happened 
at  Alesia  the  year  before,  sent  out  Lucteriua  and 
Drappes  to  bring  snppliea  into  the  place.  Lucterius 
and  Diappes  took  all  the  fighting  men  for  this  por- 
pose  ezcept  2000,  and  they  collected  a  large  quan- 
tity of  com ;  but  as  Lucteriua  was  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  the  town  by  night,  the  Romans  sur- 
prised him,  and  cut  his  men  to  pieces.  The  other 
part  of  the  force  which  had  gone  out  was  with 
Drappet  about  12  miles  off.  Caninius  sent  his 
cavalry  and  light  German  troops  against  Drappes 
to  surprise  him,  and  be  followed  with  a  legion.  His 
success  was  most  complete.  Drapijes  was  taken 
prisoner  and  hia  force  destroyed  or  captured.  Ca- 
ninius was  now  enabled  to  go  on  with  his  ciroum- 
TaUatloo  without  fear  of  interrnption  fi^m  without, 
and  0.  Fabins  arriving  the  next  day  with  his  troops 
onderfax^  the  blockade  of  part  of  the  town. 

Caesar  bearing  the  news  about  Czellodnnnm  and 
resolving  to  che&  all  further  ritiiigs  in  Gallia  by 
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one  signal  example  more,  burned  to  the  place  with 
all  his  cavalry,  ordering  C.  Calenus  and  two  legions 
to  follow  bim  by  regular  marches.  He  found  the 
plaoe  shut  in,  but  it  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, as  the  deserters  told  him ;  and  there  remained 
nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  off  the  townsmen  from  the 
water.  By  his  arobers  and  slingers,  and  by  his  en- 
gines f>r  discharging  missiles  (tormenta)  pUced  oppo- 
site those  parta  of  the  town  where  the  descent  to  the 
river  was  easiest,  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  coming  down  to  the  river  to  get  water.  His  next 
operation  was  to  cut  them  off  from  the  spring,  and 
this  was  the  great  operation  of  the  siege  on  which 
depended  the  capture  of  the  town.  Caesar  dealt 
with  his  enemies  as  a  doctor  with  a  disease  —  he 
cot  off  the  supplies.  (Frontinus,  Strat.  iv.  7.  1.) 
He  moved  his  vineae  towards  that  part  of  the  town 
where  the  spring  lay  under  the  wall,  and  this  was 
the  isthmtis  which  connected  the  hill  fort  with  the 
open  country.  He  also  began  to  construct  mounds 
of  earth,  while  the  townsmen  from  the  higher  ground 
annoyed  the  Romans  with  missiles.  Still  the  Ro- 
mans pushed  on  their  vineae  and  their  earthworks, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  to  form  mines  (cuniculi) 
to  reach  the  source  of  water  and  draw  it  off.  A 
mound  of  earth  9  feet  high  was  constructed,  and  a 
tower  of  ten  stories  was  placed  upon  it,  not  high 
enough  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  but 
Ugh  enough  to  command  the  summit  level  of  the 
spring.  Thus  they  prevented  the  enemy  from 
reaching  the  spring,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
horses .  and  men  died  of  thirst.  The  townsmen  now 
tumbled  down  blazing  barrels  filled  with  fat,  pitch, 
and  chips  of  wood,  and  began  a  vigorous  onset  to 
prevent  the  Romans  from  quenching  the  flames ;  for 
the  burning  materials  being  stopped  in  their  descent 
by  the  vineae  and  mounds,  set  the  Roman  works  on 
fire.  On  this  Caesar  ordered  his  men  to  scale  tiie 
heights  on  all  sides  and  to  divert  the  defendants 
from  the  land  side  by  a  feint  of  attacking  the  walls. 
This  drew  the  enemy  from  the  fire;  and  all  then: 
force  was  employed  in  manning  the  walls.  In  the 
meantime  the  Romans  put  out  the  fire  or  cut  it 
off.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy  was 
terminated  by  the  spring  being  completely  dried  up 
by  the  diversion  of  the  water  through  ^e  subter- 
raneous passages  which  the  Romans  had  constructed ; 
and  they  surrendered  after  many  of  them  had  died 
of  thirst.  To  terrify  the  Galli  by  a  signal  ezample, 
Caesar  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  the  fighting  men 
who  remained  alive. 

The  attack  and  defence  of  Uxellodunnm  contain 
a  full  description  of  the  site.  This  hill-fort  was 
surrounded  by  a  river  on  all  sides  ezcept  one,  and 
on  this  side  also  the  approach  to  it  was  steep.  It 
is  agreed  that  Uzellodunum  was  somewhere  either 
on  Uie  Oltis  (Lot)  or  on  the  Ducanius  (_Dortlogne). 
D'Anville  pUuoes  it  at  Puech  diuotu,  on  a  small 
stream  named  the  Tourmente,  whiAi  flows  into  the 
Dordogne  after  passing  Puech  iluolu.  He  was 
informed  by  some  person  acquainted  with  the  locality 
that  the  spring  still  exists,  and  we  may  assume  that 
to  be  true,  for  Caesar  conld  not  destroy  the  source: 
he  only  drew  off  the  water,  so  that  the  besiieged 
could  not  get  at  it.  D'Anville  adds  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  entrance  of  the  place  is  called  in 
the  country  U  pcrtatt  de  Some,  and  that  a  hill  which 
is  close  to  the  Puech,  is  named  Bd-CaiUL  But 
this  distinguished  geographer  had  no  exact  plan  of 
the  place,  and  had  not  seen  it.  Walckenaer  (fiing. 
da  Gaula,  i.  p.  353)  affirms  that  the  plan  of  Puech 
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itimlm  mad*  bj  M.  ConuMi,  at  the  reqaaat  of 
TnTKot  doM  not  emtmyaBi  to  th«  dwcriptioo  in  the 
Gallic  War,  for  tba  rirar  TtmrmaOt  waahw  only 
«aa  of  th*  foar  aidea  of  thia  hill;'I)a  abo  aaja,  that 
Bothing  appean  caaiar  than  to  tntn  the  riTar  towards 
the  west  oo  the  north  aide  of  the  \(m,  and  to  pre- 
T«nt  iti  coane  being  oootinned  to  the  loath.  Bnt 
the  anther  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallia  War 
aayi  that  Caeaar  eoold  not  deprive  the  dafendera  of 
TJullodnoom  of  the  water  of  tba  rirer  by  diTerting 
ita  ooaiae,  "  (at  the  rirer  flawed  at  the  Terj  foot  of 
the  heights  of  Uxellodannm,  and  conld  not  be  drawn 
off  in  an;  directioo  by  sinking  ditehaa."  There  is  a 
plan  of  Capdtmae  in  Cajliu'  Antiqmlii  (turn.  t. 
pL  100,  p.  280),  and  Walckenaer  obMrree  that 
this  also  oorreeponds  very  imperfectly  with  the  de- 
aeriptuiii.  The  naearchea  of  ChainpoUion  (ATiw- 
•eUet  Aedkrdko  saw  CxtUodmmm),  which  are 
cited  by  Walckenaer,  appeared  in  1820.  Walcka- 
naer  makes  some  objection  to  Cafdtwie,  on  groonds 
which  are  not  rery  atnng.  He  says  that  the  Lot 
is  aboTe  300  feet  wide  where  it  surrounds  Capdenae, 
and  one  cannot  CQOceiTe  how  archen  placed  oo  one  bank 
eonld  hare  prerented  the  beaieged  fium  getting  water 
on  the  other  side.  If  the  archers  and  slingers  were  on 
the  rirer  in  boats  or  rafts,  which  is  likely  enungh, 
this  objection  is  answered,  eren  if  it  be  tme  tliat  an 
archer  or  slinger  could  not  kill  a  man  at  the  dis- 
tance of  300  (eeL  Walckenaer  makes  soma  other 
objections  to  Cafdenac,  but  they  are  mainly  founded 
on  a  ■ti.niul.^t.n.iing  gr  a  perrersian  of  the  Latin 
text 

It  is  poasible  that  we  hare  not  yet  found  Uzello- 
dumm,  but  a  journey  along  the  banks  of  th*  Lot, 
for  that  is  more  probably  the  river,  might  lead  to 
the  discorery  of  this  interesting  sits  of  Caesar's  last 
great  military  operation  in  Gallia.  The  position  of 
die  places  the  attack,  and  the  defence,  are  well  de- 
acribed;  and  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  recognise  the 
site,  if  a  man  shoold  se*  it  before  his  eyes.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  to  recognise  than  Alesia.  It  ia  im- 
poaaible  fur  any  man  to  doubt  about  the  site  «f 
Alesia  who  has  seen  AUtt  [Uahdubu].  In  the 
case  of  Uzellodunum,  we  hare  not  the  help  of  a  cor- 
responding modem  nama,  unless  it  be  a  place  not 
jet  discoTered.  [G.  L.] 

UXELLODUKUH,  a  sUtion  on  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian in  Britannia  Bomana.  where  the  Cobocs  i. 
Bomanonun  was  in  garrison  (A'ot  Imp.y,  Probably 
Braiigk.  [T.H-D.] 

UXELLUM  (OHtXXor,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  8),  a  town 
of  the  Selgorae  in  Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p. 
1193)  takes  it  to  hare  been  on  the  rirer  £tise  in 
Euudalt  I  whilst  Horsley  (p.  366)  identifies  it  with 
Caerlateroet  near  Dumfria.  [T.  H.  D.l 

UXENTUM  (Otitcrroy,  Ptol.:  £(*.  Uzentinns: 
Ugento),  a  town  of  Calabria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sallsiiiines,  ntuated  slMUt  i  miles  from  Uie  sea- 
coast,  and  16  fram  the  lapygian  Promootoiy  (Capo 
cS  Leued).  It  is  menliooed  by  both  Fhny  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towna  which  they  asaign 
to  the  Salbntines,  and  is  phM»d  by  the  Tabula  on 
the  road  fiom  Tarentum  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  (Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  76; 
Tab.  PaU.')  The  name  is  corruptly  written  in  the 
TabnU  Ufaintnm,  and  in  Pliny  the  HSS.  give 
Ulentini,  fbr  whidi  the  older  editors  had  substituted 
Valeotini.  Hence  Ptolemy  is  the  only  anthority  for 
the  form  of  the  name  (though  there  is  no  doabt  that 
the  place  meant  is  in  all  cases  the  same);  and  as 
coins  have  the  Greek  kgeod  OZAN,  it  ia  doubtful 
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whether  Uxentiim  or  Uzentom  is  tlie  men  eoneet 
fonn.  The  site  ia  dearly  mrkiid  by  the  modem 
town  of  Ugmito,  and  tha  mins  of  th*  aneieat  dty 
w*r*  still  risible  in  the  days  of  Galateo  at  the  frat 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  atanda.  (Galateo,  A  SiL 
lofffg.  p.  100;  Bomanelli,  rol.  ii.  pu  43.)  Many 
tomba  also  hare  been  fooiftd  there,  in  which  coins, 
vasea,  and  inscriptions  in  the  Mesispisn  dialect  harc 
bean  discorered.  [E.  H.  a] 


ooia  or  vxmmnf. 

UXENTUS  (rk  OBJerroi',  Ptol.  viL  1.  §§  24, 76), 
a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  Deeean  a£  India,  beiwera 
lat.  22°  and  24°  and  long.  136°  and  143°,  pro- 
bably thoae  called  Goniema.  Thej  fimned  the 
waterahed  of  sereral  riven  which  flawed  into  the  Bnj 
of  Bengal^  as  the  Adamaif,  Dosaron  and  Tynds.  [V.] 

U'XII  (qUiioi,  Arrian,  ^aoi.  iiL  17:  Sttabt  xi. 
p.  524,  XT.  pp.  729,  744),  a  tribe  of  ancient  Penes, 
who  lived  on  the  northern  borders  of  that  pronrjce 
between  Persia  and  Sosiana,  to  the  E.  of  the  Pa^i- 
tigris  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Oraatia.  They  wen 
visited  by  Alexander  tha  Gmt  oo  Us  way  (inn 
Susa;  and  their  capital  town,  Uzia  (Stratk  ST.  f. 
744),  was  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  siege,  tb*  details 
of  which  ara  given  by  Arrian  and  Cortina.  It  has 
been  a  nutter  of  considenble  discuasion  when  ttis 
dty  was  situated.  The  whole  question  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  Baron  de  Bode,  who  bis 
personally  visited  the  localities  he  deifcribes.  (^Geeffr. 
Jotn.  xiii.  pp.  108 — 1 10.)  He  thinks  Uzia  is  at 
present  represented  by  the  mins  near  SkitaftM- 
Suleiman  in  the  .£aU^rar>  Moojitains,  to  the  E.  <^ 
battler.  [V.] 

UZ,  a  district  of  Western  Asia,  to  whidi  the 
prophet  Job  belonged.  (</o&,  i.  I.)  It  cuoot  be 
certainly  deteraiioed  wher*  it  waa;  benc^  leantd 
men  have  placed  it  in  very  different  kealirics. 
Wmer,  who  has  examined  the  question,  in»-lin-«  to 
place  it  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  Edcan,  adjaiais; 
Arabia  and  ChaMaea.  (BtblUck.  SetOwdrieri.  s.  a. 
&a.)  The  people  ara  perhapa  icprcaanted  ia  clas- 
sical geography  by  the  Aoffrroi  or  Alffrm  of  Pta. 
lemy  (v.  19.  §  2),  a  tribe  who  lived  oo  tiie  botden 
of  Babylonia.  In  Ceaet^  x.  23,  Ua  ia  called  ibe 
aon  of  Aram  :  hence  Josephoa  aaya,  Oiror  Krifa 
T^r  T^X"*'''''''  ""^  LnfUutKir  (vlnls;.  L  6.  §  4); 
bnt  there  ia  no  sufBdent  evidence  to  ^ow  that  the 
"  land  of  Uz*  of  Job  ia  ooonected  with  Mortfaen 
Mesopotamia.  [V.] 

UZITA  (OSfrro,  or  OI!Ci«a,  PtoL  ir.  3.  §  37),  a 
town  of  Byzsdnm  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  &  si 
Hadmmetnm  and  Bospina,  and  W.  of  Tfaysdrss. 
(Cf.  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  41,  51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


XANTHUS  (Sdyfot!  fcAEdreiot),  thagieaCRt 
and  most  oelebtated  dty  of  Lycia,  waa  sitaaSed 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  at  a  distaui  it* 
70  stadia  from  the  month  of  tb*  river  Xanthna,  sad 
according  to  the  Stadiasmna  (§  247)  only  60  stsdis. 
Pliny  (v.  28)  states  the  diManoe  at  15  Boman  miks, 
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which  is  mach  too  great.  (Cotnp.  Steph.  B.  i.  r. ; 
I'tul.  T.  3.  §  5  ;  MeU,  i.  15  ;  Polyb.  xxn.  7.)  Thi» 
famotu  city  was  twice  destroyed,  on  each  of  which 
occa-sions  iu  Inliabitanta  defended  themeelTes  with 
undaunted  valuur.  The  6ret  catastrophe  befell  tlie 
city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  when  Harpagoa  besieged 
it  with  a  Persian  army.  On  that  occasion  the  Xan- 
thians  buried  themselves,  with  all  they  possessed, 
under  the  ruins  of  their  city.  (Herod,  i.  176.)  After 
thia  event  the  city  most  have  been  rebuilt  ;  for 
during  the  Roman  civil  wars  consequent  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Xanthus  was  invested  by  the 
amiy  of  Brutus,  as  its  inhabitants  refused  to  open 
their  gates  to  bim.  Brutus,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, tuck  the  (jty  by  assault.  The  Xanthians  con- 
tinued the  figbt  in  the  streets,  and  perished  with 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  flames,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Bomans.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviL  34; 
Appian,  B.  C,  iv,  18,  folL^  After  this  catastrophe, 
the  city  never  recovered.  The  chief  buildings  at 
Xanthua  were  temples  of  Sarpedon  (Appian,  I.  a), 
and  of  the  Lycian  Apollo.  (Diod.  v.  7  7.)  At  a 
distance  of  60  stadia  down  the  river  and  10  stadia 
from  its  mouth,  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Leto 
on  the  bank  of  the  Xanthua.  (Strab.  L  e.)  The 
site  of  Xanthns  and  its  magnificent  ruins  were 
first  discovered  and  described  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in 
his  Excimion  in  Atia  Minor,  p.  225,  foil.  (comp. 
his  Lyaa,  p.  164,  foil.)  These  ruins  stand  near  the 
village  of  Koonii,  and  consist  of  temples,  tombs, 
triumphal  arches,  walls,  and  a  theatre.  The  site, 
■ays  Sir  Charlea,  is  extremely  romantic,  upon 
beautiful  hills,  qpms  crowned  with  rocks,  others 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river.  The  city  dues 
Bot  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  but  its  remains 
show  tliat  it  was  highly  ornamented,  piirticulaily 
the  tombs.  The  architecture  and  sculptures  of  the 
place,  of  which  many  specimens  are  iu  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  inscriptions  in  a  pecu- 
liar alpliabet,  have  opened  op  a  page  iu  the  history 
of  Asia  Minor  previously  quits  unknown.  The  en- 
gravings in  Fellows'  works  furnish  a  clear  idea  of 
the  high  perfection  which  the  arts  must  have  at- 
tained at  Xanthus.  (See  also  Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Travels  tn  Lyoia,  i.  p.  5,  and  ii.,  which  contains  an 
excellent  plan  of  the  site  and  remains  of  Xanthus ; 
K.  Braun,  Die  Marmorwerke  von  Xanthoe  m  LyUa, 
Bhein.  Mus.  Meue  Folge,  vol.  iii.  p.  481,  foil.) 

A  large  collection  of  marbles,  chiefly  sepulchral, 
discovered  at  Xanthus  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and 
brought  to'EogUnd  in  1842  and  1843,  has  been 
arranged  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  these  a  full 
account  is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Peung 
Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 13,  foil.  [L.  S.] 

XAMTUUS  (Biyfiot),  an  important  river  in  the 
W.  of  Lycia,  which  is  mentioned  even  in  Homer 
(72.  ii.  877,  v.  479),  and  which,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  665),  was  anciently  called  Sirbes,  that  is  in 
Phoenician  and  Anbie  "reddish  yellow,"  so  that 
the  Givek  name  Xanthus  is  only  a  translation  of  the 
Semitic  Sirbes  or  Zirba.  The  Xanthns  has  its 
sources  in  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  frontiers  between 
Lycia  and  Fi«dia,  and  flows  as  a  navigable  river  in 
a  SW.  direction  through  an  extensive  plain  (E^t^ov 
wcSiov,  Herod,  i.  176),  having  Mount  Bragua  on  the 
W.  and  Massicytes  on  the  £.,  towards  the  sea,  into 
which  it  discharges  itself  about  70  stadia  S.  of  the 
city  of  Xanthus.  and  a  little  to  the  MW.  of  Finara. 
(Herod.  /.  c. ;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  2;  Dion.  Per.  848  ;  Ov. 
Uel.  ix.  645;  Mela,  i.  15;  Plin.  T.  28.)  Now  the 
ElJim  or  EueaiJe.  (Fellows,  Lyaa,  pp.  123, 278.) 
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Reiipeoting  Xanthus  as  a  name  of  the  Trman  river 
Scaniander,  see  Scahaxdek.  [L.  S.J 

XANTHUS.     [BuTHKOTCM.] 

XATHRl  (JLiBpoi,  Arrian,  Andb.  vL  15),  a  tribe 
uf  free  Indians  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  dwelling  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hydraotes  (/ronffi)  in  the  Panjib. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  the  Indian  caste  of  the  KtAatriyat.     [V.] 

XENAGOBAE  INSULAE  (Utyayipov  yijaiu), 
according  to  Pliny  (v.  35),  a  group  ik  eight  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which  the  Stadiasmns 
(§  218)  states  were  situated  60  stadia  to  the  east 
of  Patara.  They  are  commonly  identified  with  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Kalamala.  [L.  S.] 

XENIPPA,  a  small  place  in  the  NE.  part  of 
Sogdiana,  noticed  by  Curtius  (viiL  2.  §  14) ;  perhaps 
the  present  UrHppa.  [V.] 

XEBOGYPSUS  (Sfipiyv>l»n,  Anna  Comn.  viL  1 1, 
p.  378,  Bonn),  a  small  river  in  the  SE.  of  Thraos, 
which  falls  into  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Psrin- 
thus.  In  some  maps  it  is  called  the  Erginus,  upon 
the  authority  of  MeU  (ii.  2).  [J.  B.J 

XEBXE'NE  (Bf^i)v4,  Strab.  xL  p.  528),  a  dis- 
trict on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  NW.  part  i^  Arme- 
nia, mors  properly,  however,  belonging  to  Cappa- 
dooia.  It  is  called  Derzeoe  by  Pliny  (r.  24.  s.  20), 
and  this  perhaps  is  tb«  more  correct  name.  (Cf. 
Bitter,  Erdk  x.  p.  769.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

XIME'NE  (Uiii^rri),  a  district  in  the  most  southern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  Halys,  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  Cappadocia,  was  celebrated  fot  ita  salt-works. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  561.)  [L.  S.] 

XION  (Biw,  S(7Ux,  p.  53),  a  river  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.] 

XIPHONIUS  POBTUS  (Sutxiniot  Avt^v,  ScyL 
p.  4  :  Bay  of  Augusta),  a  spacious  harbour  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Catana  and  Syr»> 
cnse.  It  is  remarkable  that  this,  though  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  natural  harbours  on  the 
coasts  uf  Sicily,  is  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors. Scylax,  indeed,  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
preserved  to  us  ita  name  as  that  of  a  port.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Xiphonian  Promontoi;  (t&  t^i  Bi^- 
riat  iucptrrlipiov,  vi.  p.  867),  by  which  he  evidently 
means  the  projecting  headUod  near  its  entrance,  now 
called  the  Cqpo  di  SatUa  Croee.  Diodoms  aUo 
mentions  that  the  Carthagmian  fleet,  in  b.  o.  263 
touched  at  Xiphoma  on  its  way  to  Syracnse  (<u 
riiy,  Kt^ylttf,  xxiiL  4.  p.  502).  None  of  thess 
authors  allude  to  the  existence  of  a  town  of  thU 
name,  and  it  is  probably  a  mistake  of  Stephanns  of 
ByzanUnm,  who  speaks  of  Xiphonia  as  a  d^ 
(t.  v.").  The  harbour  or  bay  of  Augusta  is  a  spa- 
cious golf,  considerably  larger  than  the  Great  Har- 
bour ^  Syracnse,  and  extending  from  the  C(^  di 
SatUa  Crooe  to  the  low  peuins^  or  promontory  of 
Magmsi  (the  ancient  Thapeus).  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  port  designated  by  Scylax  was  a  much 
smaller  one,  close  to  ths  modem  city  of  Augaita, 
which  occupies  a  low  peninsular  point  or  tongue  of 
land  that  prqecta  from  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
ths  bay,  and  strongly  resembles  the  position  of  the 
isUmd  of  Ortygia,  at  Syracuse,  except  that  it  is  not 
quite  separated  from  the  mainland.  It  is  veiy  sin- 
guhir  that  so  remarkable  and  advantageous  a  situa- 
tion should  not  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  ths 
Greek  colonists  in  Sicily  ;  but  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  ancient  town  on  the  spot,  unless  it  were  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Megara.  [Meoara.]  The  modem 
town  of  Augusta,  or  Agosta,  was  founded  in  the  13th 
osatui;  by  Frederic  IL  [E.  H.  B.] 
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XOIS  (Uiit,  Stnb.  xni.  f.  803 ;  Ptol.  ir.  9.  §  SO; 
Viint,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  town  of  gnat  antiqnity  and 
considerable  aize,  waa  aitnated  nearlj  in  the  centra  of 
the  Delta,  apon  an  island  funned  bj  the  Sebennjtic 
and  Phatnitic  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  belonged  to 
the  Setwnnjtie  Noine.  The  1 4th  dynasty,  aococd- 
ing  to  lianetho,  cnnsisted  of  76  Xoite  kings.  Thu 
dynasty  immediately  preceded  that  of  the  shcpberd 
kin^  of  AtfjfL  It  seenw  probable,  therefbn,  that 
Xois,  from  its  strong  position  among  the  marebes 
fixmed  by  the  intersecting  branches  of  the  riTcr, 
held  OQt  daring  the  occupation  of  the  Delta  by  the 
Hyksos,  <r  at  least  compromised  arith  the  inndcn 
by  paying  them  tribute.  By  some  geographers  it 
is  supposed  to  be  tlie  Papremis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  59, 
iii.  13).  Champollion  {tEgfpte  teat  la  Pkmomt, 
tlI.  ii.  p.  214)  belieree  its  site  to  hare  been  at 
Sniira.  which  is  the  Arabian  synonyme  of  the 
Coptic  Xeotand  of  the  oldAegyptian  &Uoo(Niebahr, 
Traeeli,  tdI.  i.  p.  75.)  The  road  from  Tamiathu  to 
Uemphis  passed  through  Xois.  [W.K.D.] 

XYLENU'POLIS,  a  town  said  by  Pliny,  on  th* 
authority  it  would  seem  at  One»icritas  or  Nearchus, 
to  bare  been  funnded  by  Aluander  the  Great  (ri. 
SS.  B.  36).  It  must  hare  been  in  the  sonthera  part 
of  Smde ;  but  its  positioa  cannot  be  recognised,  as 
Pliny  himself  states  that  the  authors  to  whom  he 
Tefiars  did  not  say  on  what  river  it  was  situated.  [V.] 
XYLICCENSES  (<»' BvAikks ?;  AlBlowts,  Ptol.  ir. 
6.  §  23).  an  Aethiupian  peopl:  in  Libya  Interior,  be- 
tween the  nwnnlains  Aimngas  and  Arualtes.  [T.RD.] 
XYLINE  COME,  a  Tillage  in  Pisidia,  between 
Corbasa  and  Temiossua,  is  mentioned  only  by  Liry 
(xxxTiiL  15).  A  place  called  Xyline,  in  the  country 
of  the  Ciasians  in  Pontus,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(T.  6.  §  6).  [L.  S.] 

XYLCyPOLKS  (UvXiroMt).  a  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia  (Ptnl.  iii.  13.  §  36),  whose  inhabitants, 
the  Xylopolitae,  an*  mentioned  by  Pliny  also  (ir.  10. 
i.17). 

XTNIA  or  XY'KIAE  (Bvrta :  Etk.  Bwufo),  a 
town  near  the  southern  con6nes  of  Tbosaly,  and  the 
district  of  the  Aenisnes  (Liv.  zxxiii.  3),  which  gave 
its  nnme  to  the  lake  Xynias  (Buvfat),  which  Ste- 
phanus  confounds  with  the  Boebeis  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  67  ;  Catnll.  Ixiii.  287  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Bvrla). 
Xynia,  baring  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was 
plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  B.c.  198  (LIt.  xxzii. 
13).  In  the  following  year  Flamininns  arrired  at 
this  place  in  three  days'  march  from  Heraclea  (Lir. 
xsxiii.  3;  eomp.  Liv.  xxxix.  26).  The  lake  of  Xy- 
nias is  now  called  Taukli,  and  is  described  as  6  mites 
in  circumfetence.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  ia 
marked  by  some  remains  of  rained  edifices  open  a 
promontory  or  penin&ula  in  the  lake.  ( Leake, iVor<A- 
«r»  Greect,  v<j.  i.  p.  460,  »ol.  iv.  p.  517.) 
XY'PETE.     [Attica,  p.  325,  a.] 


ZABA  (Zdga),  a  small  place  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Taprobane  or  CtyUm,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(vii.  4.  §  13).  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
modem  site.  [V.] 

ZABAE  (Z<«oj,  Ptol.  i.  14.  §§  1,  4,  6,  7,  vii. 
2.  §  6,  Tiii.  37.  §  4),  a  town  of  some  importance 
in  India  intra  Gaiigem,  oo  the  sinus  Gsngeticns, 
perhaps  the  modem  Ligor.  [J.  R] 

ZA'BATUS  (ZafoToi),  a  river  of  Aajfria,  firet 
noticed  by  Xenopbon  (Amtb.  ii.  5.  §  1,  ilL  3.  §  6), 
aui  the  same  as  the  Lycus  of  Polybius  (t.  51), 


ZACTSTHCS. 
Arriaa  (^Amab.  ijL  15),  and  StnW  (a.  f  ^  r. 
PL  737).    It  ia  called  Zabaa  by  AaaHB(iiB.U 
and  Zeriaa  by  Pliny  (ri.  26.  s.  30).   Ttet  s  a 
no  doubt  that  it  ia  now  imiwaat  ^  tit  &»■ 
Za,  a  rirer  of  cooiaderabk  aic,<bick,ns>^  i> 
mountaina  oo  the  confines  of  Arwaam  lad  fwasiq. 
fiuws  into  the  Tigris  a  liule  lo  tbe  S.  fif  L«  ::u 
mound  of  yimrud  (Tarenaer,  ii.  c  7;  Ixxr^ 
Nimettk  ami  its  Remawu^  L  p.  192.)         [V.j 
ZABE.     [Bkkkabda.] 
ZABE  (Za£i|,  Proeop.  B.  Yai.  E&^il 
ed.  Boon),  a  district  in  Maonetama  SiniKa  k- 
cording  to  the  Not.  Imp^  it  naitaiswi  s  kn  a  > 
saDse  name,  which   must  be  that  called  Zilii  ii  > 
/tm.  AnL  (p.  30>     Lafse  idcsii&i  it  >.-:  ~^ 
pnsent  Mtiiak.  [T.  E  l ' 

ZACATAE  (Zcaeirmi,  PtaL  T. ».  §  1(1  > » 
of  Aiiatjc  Sarmatia.  [T.  i  ii 

ZACTNTU13S    (Zdnrtet :    £li.  Uab- 

Zamtty,  an  island  in  the  SidSan  m,  )pc  /  a 

western  coast  uf  PelopoDnesos,  oppailt  tkc  fr.i 

tocy  Cheloaataa  in  EUa,  and  to  the  &  ^  tbi  i<u. 

of  Cephallenia,  iram  which  it  was  diitsK  &  -a 

aoording  to  Pliny,  (ir.  12.  s.  19)  bit  accorrt ;. 

Strabo,  only  60  atadia  (z.  p.  458>    Ha  k.'  > 

reiy  nearly  correct,  the  real  disiana  baa;  t  h- 

glish  miles.    Its  circumferana  is  osud  b»  Fl-  ;. 

36  M.  p.,  by  Strabo  at  160  stadia ;  bil  ik  kU 

is  at  leKit  50  miles  round,  its  gnaleit  locti  iK 

23  English  miles.     The  island  ia  said  Is  bm  wi 

originally  called  Uyrie  (Phn.  I  c),  ssd  K  bi<i  ^ 

colnoiied  by  Zacyathus,  the  son  d  Du^sb.  'n 

Paopfais  in  Areadia,  whence  the  tpvfi^nix  =< 

of  Zacyntbus  was  named  Pst^is.    (F»  r^  ii 

§  3  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.)     We  bate  the  Off  tu- 

ment  of  Thucydidea  that  the  Zae;ailiiui  "<  > 

colony  of  Achacans  from  Pelopeooaai(u.(il.  i 

Homer,  who  gives  the  island  the  epthn  < 'iv' 

(iA^o  and  iA^nrva),  Zacynthas  fans  pRs  3 

dominiooa  of  Ulysses.     {IL  n.  tOt.  Oi  iili- s- 

24,  xri.  123,  250  ;  Srrab.  x-  f.  457.)   1> »» 

to  have  attained  cooaidefable  importaarttf  >:»: 

period  ;    for  according  tu  a  very  sadol  m'-' 

Sagnntum  in  Spain  waa  founded  by  ibt  Itmw^ 

in  ooDJunctioo  with  the  Rntnli  of  Aides.    (L'  c 

7;  Plin.x»i4a».79;Stiah.iii.p.l».)  »«« 

stated  that  Saganlnm  was  fcandol  bj  lb  2tr- 

thians  200  years  before  the  Tngas  Wir  (»  P' 

I.  c.)      In  consequence  probably  of  their  ia« 

origin,  the  Zacynthians  were  bniile  to  ibe  Lk» 

monians,  and  hence  we  find  that  fngitiTti  frga  i«<^ 

fled  for  lefoge  to  this  island.    (Herad.  ti  'ft  ii  I^ 

In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Zacjailua  >* 

with  Athens  (Thuc  iL  7,  9) ;  and  ia  B.c4Va 

Lacedaemonians  made  an  unaoecesifil  aUvl  :i° 

their  city.     {lb.  66.)     The  Alhesiaae  is  twr  » 

pedidon  against  Pylus  fixind  ZacyaUm  t  n^ 

nieiit  sUtion  for  their  fleet.     (M.  iv.  8,  IX)  '' 

Zacyntliians  are  enumerated  among  tbe  latowoi 

allies  of  Athens  in  the  Sicilian  exptditisa.   (.^  "- 

57.)   After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  &«»«*»•=' 

to  have  passed  under  the  supremacy  of  Sfsiti :  '• 

in  ».  a  374,  Timotheus.  the  Albeniso  eoreau*- 

on  his  return  from  Corcyra,  landed  loae  liT^-^ 

exiles  on  the  island,  and  assisted  then  ia  m^^~ 

a  fortified  poet.  These  must  have  bdenged  to  i^v^ 

Spartan  party;  for  the  Zacynthisn  jjorenatf''' 

plied  for  help  to  the  Spartans,  who eest  i  fe<^' 

»mI  to  Zacynthas.  (Xen.  Jell.  ri.  2.  §  3 ;  DwAr " 

45,  acq. ;  as  to  the  statements  of  Diodons, »  ^' 

llut.ijfGrtece,  nix.  p.  19%.)   Tbe  Z«jia» 
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ZACTNTHUS. 

awiKted  Dion  in  hii  expediUon  to  Sjmunue  with  the 
view  of  expelling  the  tyrant  Dionyaiiu,  b.  c.  357. 
(Died.  xvi.  6.  seq. ;  Plat.  Dion,  22,  >eq.)  At  the  time 
of  tlie  Roman  wars  in  Greece  we  find  Zarjntlius  in 
tlie  po8««8.-ion  iif  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  v.  102.) 
In  B.C.  211  the  Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
Tinus,  took  the  cil;  of  Zacjrnthna,  with  the  exception 
of  till-  citadel,  (Liv.  xxvi.  24  )  It  was  afterwards 
restored  to  Philip,  b;  whom  it  was  finally  sorten- 
dered  to  tlie  Romans  in  B.  c.  191.  (Id.  xxxri.  32.) 
In  the  Mlthridalic  War  it  was  attacked  bj  Archelaus, 
the  general  of  Mitbridates,  but  be  was  repiilsed. 
(Appian,  MUhr.  45.)  Zacjnthns  subseqnentlj 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Ionian  islands,  and  is 
now  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  town  of  the  island,  also  named  Zacyn- 
thus  (Lit.  xxvi.  14  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  458  ;  PtoL  iii. 
14.  §  13),  was  situated  upon  the  eastern  shots.  Its 
site  is  occupied  bj  the  modem  capital,  Zante,  but 
nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  citj,  except  a  few 
columns  and  inscriptions.  The  situation  of  the 
town  upon  the  margin  of  a  semi-circuUr  baj  is 
Teiy  picture.^que.  The  citadel  probablj  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  castle.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  the  city  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  (jcaXi  wiKis  i 
Zixmen,  Theocr.  Id.  vt.  32;  Smb.,  Plin.,  U.  ec). 
It  no  longer  deserres  the  epithet  of  "  woody,"  given 
to  it  by  Homer  (/.  c.)  and  Virgil  ("  nemoroea  Za- 
cynthos,"  Aea.  iii,  270)  ;  bat  its  besntiful  olire- 
gardena,  Tineyards,  and  gardens,  justify  the  Italian 
proverb,  which  calls  Zante  the  "flower  of  the 
Levant." 

The  most  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  in 
S!cmU  is  the  celebrated  pitch-wells,  which  are  accu- 
rately described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  195),  and  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  15.  s.  51).  They  are 
Bitaated  about  12  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  small 
marshy  valley  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  cf  Chieri, 
on  the  SW.  coast.  A  recent  observer  has  given  the 
following  account  of  them :  "  There  are  two  springs, 
the  principal  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  ;  here  the 
piti'h  is  seen  buhhling  ap  under  the  clear  water, 
■which  is  about  a  foot  deep  over  the  pitch  itself,  with 
which  it  comes  out  of  the  earth.  The  pitch-bubbles 
rise  with  the  appearance  of  an  India-rubber  bottle 
until  the  air  within  bursts,  and  the  pitch  fiills  back 
and  rans  off.  It  produces  about  three  barrels  a  day, 
and  can  be  used  when  mixed  with  pine-pitch,  though 
in  n  pure  state  it  is  comparatively  of  no  value.  The 
other  spring  is  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  ;  but  the 
pitch  d'les  nut  bubble  up,  and  is  in  fsct  only  discern- 
ible by  the  ground  having  a  burnt  appearance,  and 
by  the  feet  adhering  to  the  surface  as  one  walks 
over  it.  The  demand  for  the  pitch  of  Zante  is 
now  very  small,  vegetable  pitch  being  preferable." 
(Bowen,  in  Murray's  Handbook  far  Grtece,  p.  93.) 

The  existence  of  these  pitch-wells,  as  well  as  of 
nameroos  hot  springs,  is   a  proof  of  the  volcanic 
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agency  at  work  in  the  island  ;  to  wfaicb  it  may  be 
added  that  earthquakes  are  frequent. 

Pliny  mentions  Mt.  Elatns  in  Zacynthus  ("  Hons 
Elatns'ibi  nobilis,"  Plin.  L  c),  pmbably  Mt.  Shcpo, 
which  raises  its  curiously  jagged  summit  to  the 
height  of  1300  feet  above  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bay  of  Zante.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  seq.) 

ZADRACARTA.     [Taoae.] 

ZAGATIS  (Za-yoTit).  a  coast  river  in  the  E.  part 
of  Pontus,  discharging  itself  into  the  Euxine  about 
7  stadia  to  the  east  of  Atbenae;  probably  the  same 
river  as  the  modem  SudM  Dtre.  (Arrian,  PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  17;  Anon.  Peripl  P.  E.  p,  15.)     [L.  S.] 

ZAGCrRUS,  or  ZAGO'RUM  (Urraim,  or  Ziya^. 
poo,  Marcian.  p.  73  ;  Zir/iipa,  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  S;  Zi- 
Txpo,  Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  15 ;  Zacoria,  Tab. 
Peut.),  a  town  of  Papblagonia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys, 
from  the  Utter  of  which  it  was  distant  about  400 
stadia.  [L.  S.] 

ZAGRUS  MONS  'i  Ziypoi,  t>,  Ziypw  l^t, 
Polyb.  V.  44  ;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  4  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  522), 
the  central  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  with 
an  inclination  to  the  W.  at  the  upper  end,  connects 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  with 
tliose  of  Snsiana  and  Petsis.  It  separates  Assyria 
from  Media,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  middle 
and  southern  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Kwdietm, 
the  highest  of  which  is  the  well  known  Rovxmdbs, 
Near  this  latter  mountain  was  the  great  highroad 
which  led  from  Assyria  and  its  capital  Nineveh  into 
Media,  and,  at  its  base,  was  in  all  probability  the 
site  of  the  pass  through  the  mountains,  called  by 
Ptolemy  oZ  toi;  TAypov  inJAoi  (vi,  2.  §  7),  and  by 
Strabo,  i  MijSut^  wdAi)  (li.  p.  525),  Polybins 
notices  the  difiScnlty  and  danger  of  this  psss  (v,  44), 
which,  firom  Colonel  Bawlinson's  narrative,  would 
seem  to  have  lost  none  of  its  dangers  (Rawlinson,  in 
TVoiM,  Geogr.  Soc.  vol,  x.,  Pau  and  PiUar  o/KeU. 
Shtn-).  [V] 

ZAITHA  or  ZAUTHA  (Zaued,  Zosim.  iii.  14),  a 
small  town  or  fortified  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Eaphrates,  to  the  SE.  of  Circesium,  It  is  said  by 
Ammianus  to  have  been  called  Zaitha  (or  more  pro- 
perly Zaita)  from  the  olive  trees  (xxiii,  5,  §  7),  which 
we  mtist  suppose  grew  there,  though  the  climate  i* 
very  hot  for  that  tree.  He  adds  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  monument  erected  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
emperor  Oordianns.  Zodmus,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  this  monument  at  Dara  (L  c),  in  which 
Ehtropins  agrees  with  him  (ix.  2),  Ptolemy  calls 
it  Zeitha  (Z.(eo,  v.  18,  §  2),     [DwtA,]       [V,] 

ZALACUS  (ri  Zi/Mtor  tpos,  Ptol.  iv,  2,  §§  14, 
19),  a  mountain  chain  of  Mauretania  near  the  river 
ChinaUph,  the  highest  and  most  rugged  branch  of 
the  Atlas  in  this  neigfabouriiood.  Now  the  Wan- 
naih-reete  or  Guenee^v.  (Cf.  Shaw,  Travdt,  i.  p, 
74.)  [T.  H.  D,] 

ZALDAPA  (ZiCxSaira,  Proeopw  de  Aed.  iv,  II. 
p,  308),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lower  Moesia, 
It  is  called  Saldapa  by  Theophylaot  (S'XSawa, 
i,  8),  and  Zeldepa  by  Hierocles.  (Zc'XSrra,  p. 
637),  •  [T.  H,  D,] 

ZALE'CUS  (Z<UqKOt,  or  Zi\urKot,  in  Ptol,  v,  4. 
§  3),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Euxine  at  a  distance  of  210 
stadia  west  of  the  Halys,  (Marcian,  f.  73.)  At 
its  mouth  there  was  a  small  town  of  the  same  name, 
about  90  stadia  from  Zagoms,  or  Zagoram  (Anon. 
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1S36  ZALICHKS. 

ftripL  P.  E.p.9);  •nd  tlib  plan  aeams  to  be  ^ 
Mun*  as  the  we  mentianed  in  the  Peut  Tuble  Duda 
the  oocTupt  name  of  Ualega,  at  a  dutuoe  of  SS 
BumaD  inilea  from  Zucoriit.  Hainiltoo  (AMMrobo, 
L  p.  298)  idcDtifiee  the  kite  of  Zalecw  with  tbe 
modeni  Alateham,  when  aome  niiaa  and  maasin 
walle  are  still  aeen.  [L.  &] 

ZALICUES  (ZtOdxnt),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Pajiblagonia,  or  what,  at  a  late  period,  was  called 
Helleiiopontua,  pnibablj  near  aome  moaotain  forest, 
aa  Hieracles  (p.  701)  calls  it  XiArei  ZiXixm  {\o- 
9*U.  S8  ;  CoDC  Micaen.  ii.  p.  355.  where  a  bishop 
of  Zaliches  is  meDtioned,  and  p.  163,  from  which  it 
would  aeein  that  at  one  time  the  place  ben  tbe 
uanie  of  Leontopolia.)  [L.  &] 

ZAUA  (Zitia  fulCm/,  Ptol.  ir.  3.  §  33),  a  town 
of  NuDiidia,  sitnated  fin  days'  jooniey  to  tlie  SW. 
of  Caitbax*.  (Poljrh.  xr.  S ;  Lir.  xxx.  29.)  It  lay 
betweao  Seat  Veoaria  and  SoAtula,  and  bore  the 
name  of  "Begia;"  whence  we  find  it  anranaoiuly 
written  Zamareigia  in  the  TVii.  Pent.  Zama  is  par- 
ticnlarly  renowned  as  the  scene  of  Scipio's  victory 
OTsr  Hannibal  in  201  B.C.  It  was  a  very  strong 
place,  and  hence  adapted  as  a  residsooe  by  Juba, 
who  bnmgbt  his  barem  and  his  treasure  hither,  as 
to  a  place  ef  aaftty.  (Hirt.  B.  4/r.  91;  VitruT. 
viii.  3.  (or  4.)  §  24.)  Strabo  reprasenta  it  aa  d»- 
atroyed  by  the  Bomana,  and  aa  being  in  a  ruinous 
aUU  in  hit  lime  (zvii  pp.  829, 831).  But  it  must 
ba*e  been  snbeeqnently  reatorad,  ainee  Pliny  (t.  4. 
a.  4)  mentions  the  Zamenaa  oppidnra  as  a'free  city. 
It  alao  appears  in  the  Tab.  PaU.,  and  a  bishop  of 
Zama  is  mentiuned  by  St.  Angnstina.  (Da  Cm. 
JM,  m.  16.)  In  an  inscription  in  Grater  (364.  I) 
Zama  Begia  appears  with  the  title  of  a  colony  (CoL 
Aelis  Hadrians) ;  thoof;h  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
colony  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  the  pre- 
sent Jama,  SE.  of  ATesi.  (Cf.  Dion  Caas.  zlriii. 
23:  SaU.  J.  60,  61.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMA  (Zdfia),  a  town  of  the  district  of  Chamma- 
nene,  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  GaUtia. 
(Ptol.  T.  18.  §  13  ;  Tab.  PaU.)  [L.  S.] 

ZAMA£  FONS,  a  spring  in  Africa,  probably 
near  the  town  of  Zama,  which  had  the  property  of 
rendering  the  nioa  clear  and  strong.  (Plin.  zzxL 
a.  a.  12.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAUAZII  (Za^ftot,  Ptol.  It.  6.  §  18),  a  people 
ef  Libra  Interior.  FT.  H.  D.l 

ZAMKNSE  OPPIDDM.    [Zama.] 

ZAMES  {Ziltirit,  PtoL  vi.  7.  §§  20,  21),  a  moun- 
tain chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  which 
stretched  as  &r  as  the  borders  of  Arabia  D»- 
aerta.  It  is  probably  the  praaeitt  Jabd  Aared,  or 
JmarftM.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZANCLE.     [MEg8AirA.°] 

ZAO  PROMONTOBIUM,  a  beadknd  on  the  coast 
cf  Gallia  Narbonensia,  and  east  of  Haasilia  QMar- 
teOU).  Pliny  (iiL  4),  after  mentioning  Miissilia 
lays,  "  Promontorinm  Zao,  Citharista  Poitns.  Begio 
Camatallioorum.  Dein  Suelteri."  It  is  not  easy  to 
identify  Zao.  Ukert  conjectures  that  it  may  he  Bee 
de  SormioH.  In  the  Statittiqiu  d»  Dtp.  dee  Btmdtet 
du  JUone,  it  is  suppoMll  to  be  C<^  de  la  Cmeette. 
This  is  a  rocky  coast,  which  has  undergone  litUe 
change  for  many  centuries.  (Ukert,  Galliem,  p. 
120.)  [G.L.] 

ZAPAORTENL    [ArAYABcncBia.] 

ZARA  (Zdpa),  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Armenia  Minor,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in  Pontns, 
on  the  road  from  Caesarrs  to  Satala,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  that  ihim  Arabiiwu*  to  Nimpolia.     It 


ZEUL 

still  beaiB  the  name  of  Zara  a  S*&   (h  it, 
ppt  182,  207,  213.)  [Li" 

ZABADBUS  (ZofOft,  Pul.  rl  I.  §  r  :< 
upper  ponioD  of  the  Hyphaw,  the  esM  asei  i 
the  fire  riTen  of  the  Pa^ii,  us*  tbe  ji^ 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  atkpifk .-'  ..i 
name,  which  in  aome  editicoi  is  wrtsa  Ziea^ 
lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  aths  cue  :  >  » 
rived  bom  the  Sanscrit  name  S^ai%  ue  St : 
is  the  ssme  as  the  Hesydnis  of  tin!  In.  i' ' 

21).  [>•; 

ZARAI,atown  in  tlieinterigr«fXi!is!a.a:' 
road  from  Lamatba  to  Siiifis.  (/(is.  M.  y  ~ 
In  the  Tab.  PemL  it  is  called  Zarat.  Tane^ix-- 
fied  with  JigbaJt,  Xgamu,  and  ZojaL    'J.Li 

ZABAXGL    [Ukasoae.] 

ZARATAE,  or  ZABETAE  (Zef^  r^<i  ii 
§  llXapeopleof  ScythiaontbelBiii.  [Ti.;. 

ZABAX  QUfi,  Pans.,  Paljb.;  Zif^  r. 
EtL  Zarktm,  Staph.  B.),  a  tun  b  -it  lac 
coast  of  Laoonia,  with  a  good  har<ioar.silBES.-> 
apn)inoatory,wfaichisapraie<3ita<i(lt.2m. '. 
II.  pi  109,  b.]  LikePraBtaeaadaineacbrut 
on  this  part  of  tbe  T.aronisn  west,  il  [aaei  j:  j 
hands  of  the  Aiginsin  the  time  ef  the  Ib^s:-- 
anpngenacy;  and  this  wasapfianiitly  tbnad'' 
it  was  destroyed  by  Cleeajmns,  the  >■  (  .V 
meoea.  From  this  dlsasier  it  new  nme*.  ^ 
gustns  made  it  one  sf  tlie  EleathecoJ.wcc-''' 
bnt  Pausanias  fmod  in  it  nothmg  le  aetba  ii.  • 
temple  of  Apollo  ai  the  end  of  the  laRdc  1  ■ 
now  called  BUraka,  which  is  cridatij  >  i*^-'' 
of  Zarsx.  and  there  are  lOill  roiae  d  lb  >.-. 
town.  The  promonioiT  bean  the  isie  ke  £ 
the  port,  which  is  en  its  nortfaeni  lide,  is  '.re 
as  small  but  well  isheltered.  Faaaanias  sr-  - 
Zataz  was  100  stadia  from  Epidaons  ]jar. 
this  distance  is  too  great.  (Paoa.  m.  U  • 
oompi  L  38.  §  4,  iil  21.  §  7  ;  PoIjIl  it.S:  ^- 
iil  15.  §  10  ;  PUn.  ir.  5.  a.  17 ;  SUfLli 
Leake,  ifarea,  toL  i.  pi  219  ;  Boblaje.  £»-• 
^  pi  101;  Cnrtius,  Pdopammt.^'ii-r- 

ZARAX  MONS.     [Urosu.  p  U^.  ^. 

ZABGIDAVA  (Zaf>7iSa>a,  PtoL  u.  IM: 
town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  oo  the  Dank.  [It" 

ZARLASPA     [Bactka.] 

ZARLASPAE.     [Bactba.] 

ZARIASPIS.     [Bactrus.] 

ZARMIZEGETUUSA     [SAsaizKCr!. 

ZAOE'CKS  (Zovitns,  Hemd.  ir.  193U' 
of  Libya,  dwelling  in  a  woody  sad  aner- 
ooontiy  abounding  in  wild  beatia,  ts  tk  S  ' 
subsequent  Roman  ptorinoe  of  Una,  tci  le 
tribe  of  the  Maxyee.  A  euatoa  fitn&i  — 
them  for  the  women  to  drive  the  chsnOJ  * 
which  Heeran  coDJeetnies  may  hsTc  ooaft--'- : 
phudng  of  the  Amaaou  in  thia  b«3>>.-'' 
(/(iwi,  ii.  I.  p.  41.)  [T.S..I 

ZAUTHA.    [Zarha.] 

ZKA  PORTUS.     [ATSISA«,^3M,as. 

ZEBULON.     [Palabsiou.] 

ZEGBENSU  (Zr>^uN,  PioL  ir.  IT  | 
people  of  Manretania  Tingitaaa.         [t.H  •; 

ZEITUA  (ZeiSo,  PioL  iv.  a  §  IIX  » f«^ "' 
of  the  Begio  Syttica  fiiiming  the  £.  pee  >.  I 
Syrtia  Minor.  [l-B.' 

ZELA  (ri  Z^Xa),  a  town  in  Iht  intoiii  1  f- 1 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  towards  the  G>^~' 
tier,  was  believed  to  have  been  eneted  <Bi :- 
eonstrucied  by  Semiramia.  (Stiab.iu.pi«I'' 
pp.  512,  559.)  It  seems  to  line  odgia^;'^ 
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ZELASIUM. 

p1iic«  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ana- 
itiii,  to  whom  a  temple  was  built  there  bj  the  Per- 
sians in  commemoration  of  a  victor;  over  the  Sacae. 
The  chief  priest  of  this  temple  was  regarded  as  the 
sovereign  of  Zela  and  its  territory  (Zi)A>JTu).  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  it  remained  a  small 
place  until  Fompejr,  alter  his  victory  over  Mitliri- 
dales,  nised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  eitf  bj  increasing 
its  population  and  extending  its  walls.  Zela  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  by  Mithridates  over  the  Komans  under 
Triarins,  and  still  more  for  the  defeat  of  Pbamacee, 
about  which  Caesar  sent  to  Borne  the  fiunons  report 
"  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici."  (Flin.  vi.  3 ;  Apfnan,  Miikrid. 
89  ;  Flat.  Caei.  50 ;  Dion  Cass.  zlii.  47,  when  the 
place  is  erroneously  called  Zf\tia ;  Hirt.  BeO.  Alex. 
73,  where  it  is  called  Ziela;  PtoL  v.  6.  §  10 
UierocL  p.  701 ;  Staph.  B.  «.  r.)  Zela  was  sita- 
ated  at  a  distance  of  four  days'  journey  (according 
to  the  Pent.  TaUa  80  miles)  from  Taviom,  and 
south-east  of  Amasia.  The  elevated  ground  on 
which  the  tovm  was  situated,  and  which  Strabo  calls 
the  mound  of  iSemiramis,  was,  sccordiog  to  Hirtias, 
a  natural  hill,  but  so  shaped  that  it  might  seem  to 
be  the  work  of  human  hands.  According  to  Ha- 
milton (^Reteearehts,  i.  p.  306),  is  a  black-ookured 
isolated  hill  rising  out  of  the  plain,  and  is  now 
crowned  with  a  Tnrkisli  fortress,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  ZUieh.  [L.  &] 

ZELA'SIUM.     [PosmiuH,  p.  66S,  No.  4.] 

ZELDEPA.     [Zaujapa.] 

ZELEIA  (ZiXtta),  a  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ida  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aseepus, 
at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  its  month.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/I.  ii.  824,  iiL  103),  who  calls 
it  a  holy  town.  (Comp.  Strah.  zlL  p.  S65,  ziii. 
pp.  585, 587, 603  ;  Stepb.  B.  «.  «.)  Anian  (Anab.  i. 
13)  mentions  it  as  the  head-quartera  of  the  Persian 
army  before  the  battle  of  the  Granicus :  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Slrabo ;  but  afterwards  it  disappears. 
Some  travellere  have  identified  it  with  the  modem 
Biga,  between  Bozaegee  and  Sorriaui.     [L,  S-j 

ZELETIS.     [ZBLA.J 

ZENOBU  INtiULAE  (ZnyoCCav  vifirfa,  PtoL  vi 
7.  §  47),  seven  small  islaruls  lying  in  the  iSinus  Sa- 
ebalitea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Anbian  Golf.  (Ct 
Arrian.  Per.  M.  Eryth.  p.  19.)  [V.J 

ZENOIXmUH  (ZqivMrioy,  Dion  Cass.  xl.  12; 
Steph.  B.  :  v.),  a  strong  castle  in  the  upper  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  held  by  the  ParUiians  dur- 
ing the  war  between  them  and  the  Bomans  under 
Crassns.  It  is  called  by  Plutarch,  Zenodotia  (Oosa 
c  17).  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modem 
site,  bnt  it  was,  probably,  not  far  distant  from 
Edessa.  [V.] 

ZENOmS  CHEBSONESUS  (Z^ravoi  Xtp<r6- 
yiiaot,  PtoL  iiL  6.  §  4),  a  point  of  htnd  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Chersonesns  Taurica  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  probably  the  narrow  tongue  of  Araiat,  be- 
tween the  Seao/Atof  aid  Om  Putrid  Sea.   [T.H.D.] 

ZE'FHYRE,  a  small  ishmd  off  the  promontory 
Sammoninm  in  Crete.    (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20.) 

ZEPHY'BIA    [Haljoakhassds.] 

ZEPHYIUUU  lZtip6pu>y%  the  name  of  a  great 
ntunber  of  promontories,  as  1.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Myndus  in  Caria,  now 
called  Gumichh  or  Angeli.    (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658.) 

2.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  Cilicia  Tracheia 
and  Fedias,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  An- 
chiale.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671.)  It  contained  a  fort  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  120  stadia  from  Tarsus, 
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and    13  miles  east  of  SoU.    (Sladiam.  §  157; 

T<A.  PeuL  ;  comp.  ScyL  p.  40 ;  PtoL  v.  8.  §  4 ; 

Liv.  zxxiii.  20 ;  Flin.  v.  22 ;  Hienicl.  p.  704.) 
When  Pliny  (xxxiv.  50)  states  that  tlie  best  molyb- 
daena  was  prepared  at  Zephyrium,  he  no  doubt  al- 
ludes to  this  place,  since  we  know  fixim  DioecoridSk 
(v.  100)  that  this  mineral  was  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  hill  of  Corycus,  and  that  there  it  was 
of  excellent  quality.  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  214) 
looks  for  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mertin. 

3.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Calycadnus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670 ;  PtoL  v.  8. 
§3.) 

4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Paphkgonia,  60  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cspe  Carambis.  (Arrian,  PeripL  P.  JB. 
p.  15  ;  Anon.  Per^l.  P.£.f.6;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  2.) 

5.  A  town  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mosjnoeci,  90  stadia  to  tha 
west  of  Tripolis.  (PtoL  v.  6.  §  1 1 ;  Arrian,  Per^ 
P.  B.  p.  17  ;  Scylax,  p  33 ;  Anon.  Parijd.  P.  E. 
p  13 ;  raft.  PeuL)  The  cape  still  bears  the  name 
of  Zojfra  or  ZefreK,  and  Hamilton  (^Reeearcha,  i. 
p  261)  regards  the  modem  Kaik  Lmum  as  ocoa- 
pying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zephyrium.       [L.  S.] 

ZEFHTBIUM  PBOMONTORIUM  (rb  Zftpiptw: 
Capo  di  Bnmtato'),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Brattian  peninsula,  between  Locri  and  tba 
S£.  oomer  of  Bmttimn.  It  is  mentioned  principally 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Iberian  eo- 
lonists  in  this  part  of  Italy,  whose  city  thenca 
derived  the  name  of  Locri  Epizephtbii.  Ao- 
cording  to  Strabo,  indeed,  these  colonists  settled  in 
the  fii^  instance  on  the  headland  itself,  which  had  a 
small  port  contiguous  to  it,  but  after  a  short  time 
removed  to  the  site  of  then:  permanent  city,  about 
15  miles  farther  N.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  259,  270.) 
The  Zephyrian  Promontory  is  mentioned  by  all  tha 
geographen  in  describing  the  coast  of  Brnttium,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Bnatano,  a  low  bnt  marked  headland,  about  10 
mike  N.  of  Cape  Spartmento,  which  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Stiab. 
I  e.;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  10  ;  Mel.  iL  4.  §  8 ;  PtoL  uL 
1.  §  10 ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ZEPHY'BIUH  (Ze^^piev  Sitfm,  PtoL  iu.  17.  § 
5).  1.  A  promontory  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  near  the  town  of  ApoUonia.  Now  PoHta 
di  Tigaai. 

2.  A  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near 
Paphoe,  probably  the  cape  which  cloeea  the  bay  of 
Baffo  to  the  W.  (PtoL  v.  14.  §  1  ;  Strab.  xiT. 
p68S.) 

3.  A  promontory  in  the  E.  part  of  Cyianaica,  150 
stadia  to  the  W.  of  Damia.  (Strab.  xrii  p.  799, 
who  attributes  it  to  Marmarica;  PtoL  iv.  4.  §  5; 
Stadia:  M.  Magni,  §§  47,  48.)    Now  Cigit  Denu. 

4.  Another  promontory  of  Cyrenwca,  wUh  a  har- 
bour.    (Strab.  xviLp  838.) 

5.  A  promontory  near  Uttle  Tapoeiiis  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  having  a  temple  of  Arsinoe-Aphrodite. 
(Strab.  xviL  p  800.)  Hence  that  goddess  derived 
the  epthet  of  Zephurids  (Zt^vpms,  Athen.  viL  p. 
318,  D.;  Callim.  £p.  SI ;  Steph.  B.  :  c). 

6.  A  town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taorica,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZERNES  (ZcpKijs,  Procop.  de  Aed.n.  6.  p.  388), 
a  fortress  in  Upper  Uoesia,  apparently  the  present 
out  Ortotoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teenia.  [T.H.D.] 

ZEBYNTHUS  (Z«pw«oj,  Lycophr.  77 ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  «.),  a  town  of  Thrace  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
theAsnisnei.    It  siiutained  a  cave  of  Hecate,*  tun- 
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pl«  of  ApoQo,  ud  anotbar  of  Aphrodite,  which  two 
drilio  hmoo  dsriTod  the  epithot  of  Zeijnthian. 
(Cr.  Ut.  xuviu.  41;  Or.  Tritt.  i.  la  19;  TseU. 
mi  Lfcopkr.  449,  958.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

Z£2>UTEKA  {ft  Bier.  p.  602),  *  town  in  lh« 
SE.  of  Tbnoo,  on  tbe  Ej^utiw  Way,  batween  Apri 
and  SinalbM,  which  Lipia  idaoiifie*  with  KaJtra- 
MM.  [J.  R] 

ZEUGITANA  REGIO,  tbe  men  northern  put 
of  tlie  Ronan  prorinc*  of  Africa.  Plinj  nema  to 
be  the  earlieat  writer  wbo  mentioua  tlw  name  of 
Zeai;itaaa(v.  4.  •.  3).  A  town  of  Zeupa  ia  mentioned 
bjr  Aeiliicna  (Cotmogr.f.  63).  and  a  Zengitanna, ap- 
parrnilf  a  moontain,  ij  Solimu  ("  a  peda  Zeogi- 
tano,'  e.  37),  which  ia  prrbapa  tlie  aame  aa  ttie 
Uoia  Zigaenaia  of  Victor  (ifa  Ptrme.  VamU.  iii.), 
tlM  preMnt  Zno-Kon;  and  acoofding  to  Shaw 
{ThirtU,  If.  191,  aq.),  if  the  eziatenca  of  a  town 
or  mountain  eo  named  ia  nut  altogether  problema- 
tiial,  tbe  pnnioce  probablj  denred  ita  name  from 
aiibrr  eae  or  ibe  ottier.  Tbe  district  waa  bounded  on 
the  S.  bjr  Bjacinm,  on  tlie  W.  bj  Namidia,  from 
which  it  wae  dirided  bj  tbe  ririr  Tuica  (now  Zaime), 
and  no  llie  N.  and  E.  by  tbe  Uara  latemnm.  After 
tbe  time  of  Caeaar  it  appeal*  to  hare  been  called 
PrvTiDcia  Vettta,  or  Africa  Propria,  aa  oppoaed  to 
tbe  laicr  anjaiied  Namidia.  (Dioa  Caas.  xliii.  10; 
Plin.  L  c ;  Mela,  L  7.)  Strabo  meotiona  it  onlj  aa 
1l  Ka  'xnlerk,  or  tlie  prorince  of  Carthage  (ri.  p^ 
S67,  &c).  It  embraced  the  modem  Frigeak  (which 
ia  duubtleaa  a  corraplion  of  the  ancient  name  of  Af- 
rica) or  northern  part  of  tbe  kingdom  aC  TmtU. 
Zciigitana  waa  watered  bj  tbe  Bagiadaa,  and  was  a 
Tcry  fertile  eoantr;.  Thcra  were  no  towna  of  im^ 
parlance  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  ceaat  we  find 
Siagol,  Neapolia,  Cnnibia,  A^pii  or  CInpra,  Carpu, 
Tunea,  Carthago,  Castra  Cornelia,  Uiica,  and  Hippo 
Diiurhjlua.  Fur  further  partieulan  ocnoeming  thii 
proTim-e  mo  Africa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZI^UGMA  I.  (SeSrfia,  PtoL  v.  15.  §  14),  a 
town  founded  bj  Srieucns  Nicator,  in  the  prorince 
of  Cjrrhcatica,  in  Syria.  It  derived  its  name  frtm 
a  bridge  of  boata  which  was  here  laid  acrosa  tlie 
Eupliratca,  and  which  in  the  coune  of  time  became 
the  Mjle  paaaage  c  or  tbe  rirer,  when  the  older  one 
at  Thapeacua,  2000  stadia  to  the  S.,  had  become 
impracticable,  or  at  all  OTenta  reiy  dangeroua,  owing 
to  the  spreading  of  the  Arabian  hordes.  (Plin.  t.  24. 
a.  21 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  746;  Steph.  B.<.  e.)  Zeugma 
br  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Euphrates,  opposite  to 
Apamea,  72  miles  SW.  of  Sainoeata,  175  uules  NE. 
of  the  mariti.ne  Seleucia,  and  36  miles  N.  of  Hiera* 
polia.  (Plin.  I  c,  and  t.  12.  s.  13  ;  Strab.  xtL  p. 
749;  Tat.  Pent.)  It  was  therefuro  opposite  to  tbe 
modem  Bir  or  Btrtd^ik,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  sndent  Apamea.  (Cf.  Riiter,  Erdbmdt,  x.  p. 
944,  se<].)  In  the  time  of  Jostinian,  Zeugma  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  was  mtored  bj  that  emperor. 
Pnoop.  d»  Aid.  ii.  9,  p.  337,  ed.  Bonn.)     (Cf. 
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Polyb.  T.  43  ;  Dion  Cass.  iL  17,  ilix.  19 ;  la 
liiL  236;  Ilm.  AmL  pp.  184, 18S,k.) 

a.  A  place  in  Dacia.  (Pul  iii.  8.  §  10)  la- 
nert  (iv.  p.  2 10)  identi6cs  it  vith  the  Pm  Itrs 
of  the  Geogr.  Bar.  (ir.  14)  and  lib.  l'niL;ni' 
coming  which  see  above,  p.  656 )  [T.  E  D  j 
ZICCHI  (Zutxo'.  Afrian,  Pirif.  P.  A«i ilii 
ZINCHI  (Z<7xol,  PtJ.  T.  9.  §  18),  a  ZIXG!  {¥£. 
ri  7.  a.  7),  a  sarage  pireiical  trifacrfA^iiijeNr- 
matia,  00  the  coast  of  ihe  Pootiis  Eoxiiio).  bens 
Ssnigas  and  Achaei  They  are  cslM  i;  Pnop 
Ziixoi  and  Z4<cx<><  (.B-  Goti.  ir.  4,  B.  Pm.  i.  S, 
and  by  .Strabo,  Zuyoi  (L  p.  129,  xi.pii.4»,49iu 
indeed,  he  means  the  same  people,  ■•  be  pliK  lis 
in  the  interior  oo  the  Caucasus.  [I.  B,  ['J 

ZIGAE,  a  people  gf  Sannads,  on  ibt  Teu 
(PUn.  tL  7.  a.  7).  IT.ttDj 

ZIGERE,  a  phu*  in  Umtr  Moesii,  in  tl>  iwt. 
bourhood  cf  Axiopolis  (Plin.  ir.  1 1.  a  18)  [IB] 
ZIGUKNSIS  HONS.  [Zeuoitua.] 
ZIKLAG,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Sram  {1»- 
xix.  5),  which  at  first  bekaiged  to  ibe  f^'Ji 
city  of  Gath  (1  5aai.  xxvil.  5),  but  vuunuit 
tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  by  DsTid.  (1  Cim. r.Ii 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  called  2<nU<:' 
Joeq>hna  (AmL  ri.  14)snd  SesiAa  bTSu|iiu»L 
It  ia  now  entirely  destroyed.  (Bobimai,  ^"^ 
ii.  p.  424.)  [V; 

ZILIA  (MeL  iiL  10  ;  ZiAela  or  luiik  Pi  I « 1 
§  2X  a  river  on  the  W.  ccast  of  Msnreiuu  Tk- 
tana,  which  fell  into  the  set  Dear  ibe  Im  >  -^ 
same  name,  M.  of  theUxius.  It  it  itill  taiM  ir- 
Zila.  [T.aii; 

ZILIA  (Hel.  iiL  10  ;  ZiXia,  IJ^uilM. 
Ptol.iT.  l.§  13,viiLI3.§4;ZiiAiseadZi^1'.S!» 
xviL  p.  827,  iii  p.  140),  a  town  of  some  mfrxn 
on  tbe  W.  coaat  of  Uaurelania  Tiiifitu'.  n '' 
m<«th  of  the  like>named  riier.sadoolbemsi™ 
Lix  to  Tingis,  from  which  lalter  piste  it  »■  W  e« 
distant(/lm.  >4i((.p.8,  when.aodio  PliLT.Ul 
it  u  called  ZiUs).  It  was  fuundwl  by  lie  Crls^ 
ginians,  and  made  a  colooy  by  tb«  Bumiis,  viii " 
surname  of  Julia  Con^itantia.  (Fiin.  ^  (■)  ^'' 
cording  to  Strabo  (iiL  p.  140),  tie  Bomisw 
planted  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  soDiecf  li»<^ 
zens  of  Tingis,  to  Julia  Joia  in  Spain.  Tl'  !*«" 
still  called  Aztila,  Aala,  Ar-ZHa.  (T.  E.  D; 
ZIMARA  (Zi^uva),  a  town  in  Aroro  It* 
on  the  nad  from  Satala  to  Melilois,  l»t»«  J* 
tiba  and  Toudra  (/«.  Jiei  p.  208 ;  Ptel '■ "  i* 
Tak.  Ant)  The  exact  site  is  »tiU  roitttf  "f  W 
tainty,  some  finding  tracot  of  it  near  AiW.  i«l« 
near  Diwrild,  and  otbeis  near  Kt—i^  (^f 
£nalaui^x.  p.  800.)  [I-^'. 

ZINGIS  PROMONT0RIUM(2'm'^^' 
§9,iT.  7.  §11)  probably  the  Modem  Jfsr«.«' 

lieadladd  oo  the  eaatera  coast  of  Africa  •'«' J^ 
10°  N.  It  waa  conspicuous  from  iti  f<ri^  ** 
snd  ita  elevation  above  a  level  shore  rf  »".' f 
milea  in  extent.  [*■ "  "j 

ZIOBERIS,  a  small  river  of  P»rthU  meooa*  ? 
Curtina  (vi.  4.  §  4).  It  U  probably  the  uw  « "^ 
Siiboites  (Jtritoinit)  of  Diodonis  (im  'J)' •*; 
flowed  under  the  earth  m  some  plson,  •"!  «•  |~- 
fell  into  the  Rhidagus  (Curt  vL  4.  §  6>     L>'J 

ZION.     [SiOK.] 

ZIPH.     [SiPH.]  .- 

ZIPHA  (Z(<«,  Z^  or  Zl^ep,  P^"/*, 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Libya.    [T- .     | 

ZIPHE'NE  (Z.^<K  Josqih.  ^^^^^  '',. 
district  of  Palacatina,  in  tbe  neigkboorinol  i  » 
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whicli  probablj  took  its  nama  from  Ziph. 
Ev.  14.)  Stepb.  Bjz.  notices  it,  qnoting 
»pha».     [SiPH.]  [v.] 

JAVA  (Zipttaua,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  8),  s  town 
1,  most  probably  Stereka  on  the  Brooteh 
inc->ich.  rtri  AccaUu,  ii.  p.  296).  [T.H.D.] 
4A  E  (  Tab.  rent. :  Zeifiyla,  Sieph  li.  p.  287 ; 
■rith  various  readings,  in  /(.  Ant,  p.  322),  a 

Tlinm,  on  the  Uebmii.  between  Trajano- 
li  PloUnnpolis.  Beichard  places  it  on  the 
'emit* :  but  Lapie  identifies  it  with  Terma- 

[J.R.] 
:A.  or  ZEITHA  (Z«ifla.  Ptol.  t.  18.  §  6),  a 
%oe  in  Mesopotamia  near  the  Euphrates,  no- 

Ptolemj.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
itlia  of  Zceimns  (iii.  IS).  [V.] 

lA  (Zfiia,  Ptol.  It.  3.  §  12),  a  promontorj 
a  Propria  between  the  two  Sjrtet  and  W. 
thra.      On  it  la;  the  place  called   Pons 

[T.  H.  D.] 
SA  (Zoc^o,  Steph.  B.  ».  v.),  a  small  town  at 
bem  end  of  the  Lacus  Asplialtites  in  Judaea, 
1  Lot  escaped  from  the  burning  of  Sodom. 
IT.  2,  8,  xiz.  22.)  Josephns,  in  describing 
e  lake,  states  that  it  extends  li^XP'  Zoapuv 
;  (iv.  c  27).  During  the  latter  times  of  the 
Empire,  there  was  a  guard  maintained  in 
t  of  the  connttj,  a  corps  of  native  mounted 

("  Eqnites  sagittarii  Indigenae  Zoaraa"), 
«  nnder  the  command  of  the  Dux  PalaeS' 
(A'ortt  Imptr.')  [V.] 

1,AE,  a  town  of  the  Astuns  in  Bispania 
nen.^is,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  noted  for 
tiration  of  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  zix.  1. 
Tip.  Florei,  £$p.  S^.  zvi.  p.  17;  Itucr.  m 
fisc.  p.  278. 3  ;  Orelli,  no.  156.)  [T.ILD.] 
TIA.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
BIS  {ZoiiSis,  Steph.  B.  s.  e.),  a  small  place 
r  Media,  noticed  \>j  Aminianus  (xxiii.  6).  [V.] 
V.  (Plin.  iT.  II.  8. 18  i  Mela,  il  2.  §  8  ; 
ierudot.  vii.  59  ;  Scyl.  p^  27  ;  Steph.  B. 
;  Scbol.  Nicaitd.  Ther.  462  ;  Schol.  ApoO. 
.  29),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  on 
>ntory  of  the  same  name,  a  short  distance  to 

of  the  entrance  of  the  Ijicns  Stentoris. 
ng  to  Apollonius  and  Mela  (II.  cc.")  it  was  to 
ire  that  the  woods  followed  Orpheus,  when 
notion  hy  his  wondrous  music.  [J.  R] 
AMBUS  {ZapifiSos),  a  small  stream  on  the 
'  Gedroeia,  mentioned  by  Marcian  (^PeripL  c. 

MiUler),  called  Zorambes  b;  Ptolemy  (vi 
)■  [V.] 

LANAE  (.Tab.  Ptvt. ;  in  Geog.  Rav.  v.  12, 
ae).  a  place  in  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Sira-. 
0  Aenus.  [J.  R.] 

0.\NDA  (Plin.  Ti.  27.  s.  SIX  •  plsee  on  the 
f  Mount  Taurus,  where  the  Tigris  fell  into  a 

and  reappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
in;  perhaps  the  spot  discovered  by  Rich,  11 
.  from  Julamerik,  where  an  eastern  tributary 
Tigris  suddenly  £ills  into  a  chasm  in  the 
un.  (Rich,  Koordutan,  i.  p.  378;  cf.  Ritter, 
I.  pi86,seq.;  D'Anville,  VEupkr.  et  h  Tigre, 

[J.B.] 
TER.     [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
;HABBABI  (Zatrx<(«S<vs  Ptol-  >'•  3-  §  30)> 
itain'  at  the  &  border*  of  the   Regio  Syr- 

[T.  a  D.] 
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ZUCHABBARL     [Suocabab.] 

,  ZUGHIS  (ZuGxii,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835),  a  lake 
400  stadia  long,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it,  in  Libya,  not  far  from  the  Lesser  Syrtia.  Stephaiius 
B.  (p.  290)  mentions  only  the  town,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  noted  for  its  purple  dyes  and  salt 
fish.  It  seems  to  be  the  place  called  Xoi/^r  by 
Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  §  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUGAR  (Zuiyaf,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  40),  a  town  of 
Africa  Propria,  between  the  riven  Bagradas  and 
Triton.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUMI  (J,oviu>i),  a  German  trihe  occupying  a 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lugii,  are  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  209),  the  only  author  that 
notices  them,  as  having  been  subdued  by  Marobo- 
dnus.  '  [L.  S.] 

ZUFHONES(Ze<^«M>,Diod.  xx.38),  aNnmidian 
tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage.         [T.  H.  D.] 

ZURMENTUM  (Ztifiutnov,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  37), 
a  town  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Hadrnmetum.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUROBARA  (Zaup6tapa,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  9),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  situated  where  the  Marotch  falls  into  the 
Theist.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUSIDAVA  (ZowrlSaua,  PtoL  iiL  8.  §  8),  a  town 
of  Dada,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  called 
Ttehetatie  da  Pdmunt,  below  BwrkM  (cf.  Ukert,  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  621).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYDBE'TAE  (ZuJpSroi  or  ZuSpuru,  Arrian, 
PeripL  PotU.  Eta.  p.  II),  a  people  of  Colchis, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pontns  Enzinus,  ou  the  S.  side 
of  the  Pfaasis,  and  between  the  Machelones  and  the 
Lazi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZTGANTIS  (Zuyarrts,  Hecat  Fr.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
p.  290),  a  town  of  Libya,  whose  inhabitants  were 
noted  for  their  preparation  of  honey.  Hence  Klausen 
(ad  BeeaL  p.  134)  identifies  them  with  the  Gyzantes 
of  Herodotus  (iv.  194),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake 
Tritonis,  of  whom  that  historian  rektes  the  same 
thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYOENSES  (Zvyeu,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  22),  a  people 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libysn  Nomas  in  Marma- 
rica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZTGI  (Z»7«(,  Strab.  zi.  p.  496),  a  wiM  and 
savage  people  on  the  Pontns  Enxinus  in  Asiatio 
Sarmatia,  and  on  the  heights  stretching  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  They  were 
partly  nomad  shepherds,  partly  brigands  and  pirates, 
for  which  Utter  vocation  they  had  ships  specially 
adapted  (cf.  Id.  ii.  129,  xi.  49S,  xviL  839).  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (p.  290)  says  that  they  aUo  bore  the 
name  of  Zuypiami ;  and  we  find  the  form  Zygii 
(Zirftoi)  in  Dionysius  (Perieg.  687)  and  Avieniis 
(Detcrip.  Orb.  871).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGOPOLIS  (2iry(Jiro\it,  Strab.  xii.  p.  648),  a 
town  in  Pontns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchis. 
Stephauus  B.  (p.  290)  conjectures  that  it  was  in  the 
territot;  of  the  Zygi,  which,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  Strabo's  description.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGBIS  (Zwypit,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  4),  a  village 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nomos  in  Marmarica, 
which  seams  to  have  given  name  to  the  people  called 
Zvgritaa  dwelling  there  (Zvy/ktoi,  Ptol.  A.  § 
2!2.)  [T.  H.  D.i 

ZYGRITAE.    [ZiroRis.] 

ZYMETHUS  (Z«/*l9o«,  PtoLiv. 4.  §  II),  a  town 
in  tba  interior  of  Cynnaioa.  ^T.  H.  D.] 
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I,  II.  917,  a. 
iabdrh,  li.  1238.  b. 
jacaeniim,  il.  987,  a. 
%><us.  380.  b. 
lana,  11. 1073,  b. 
i>«rU,  4S,  b. 
!>ai>ci.  64^,  a. 
b  asia,  m%  b. 
•tbiviin   II.  9(M,  a. 
bhatOTte,  Monte,  4M,  b. 
M-rl-Kxdrr.n.  U08,  a. 
I'.d  rr-flaiii,  li.877,  b. 
bdelacix.  El   YaUt  dt,  ii. 
4-il.  b. 

I>dera,ll.  1190,  a. 
belterium,  ii.  320,  a. 
brniterg.  7,  b. 
bcrdceiukire,  Tti,  a  ;   11. 

1276,  a. 

'bereavemw.  1004,  a. 
■Vrr-rt*y.  ii.  1307,  b. 
bin,  ii.  S4S,  b. 
.I.ida,  II.  1076,  b. 
.blrta.  il.  7.  b. 
,bii  Srythae,  II.  943,  b. 
Ibit  or  I6el.el.Hawa,  li.  931, 

b. 
I»>7  or   lbel-et.Kamkk,  II. 

232,  b. 
ibila,  li.  1076,  b. 
ibinta,  ii,  7,  b. 
tbifsa,  380.  a. 
<A>>.o.  1039.  b;  il.  986,  a. 
tbi,  bona,  643,  a. 
ibUtit.  400.  b. 
ibn  Gaol*.  824,  b. 
\bob'ica,934,  b. 
Aboccli  or  Ahuncii.  60,  b. 
\huiiltichiil,  li.  M7,b. 
Abootimbel,  4,  b  }  60,  b. 
Aborangi,  80,  a. 

4/>o>i.i&.i/^ii.  iiag.b. 

Abiukir,  Mil,  b. 
Aboutir,  il.  642,  a. 
Abranle$,  187,1;  U.  SI9,b; 

it.  i'i37,  b. 
Abrincalui,  218.  b. 
AI>ri>stola.  931,  a. 
AbrweKa.  ii.  1326,  b. 
Abruixo,  li.  r,67,  b. 
Abruxxo  Cileriore,  915,  b. 
AI'S>  r  ides.  ii.  74,  a. 
Abu  Di;  Xll,  b. 
AbullinU,  161,  b ;  406,  b. 
Abus.  Ml ,  188,  a. 
Abmckaar,  il.887,b. 
Abutliir,  IO«S,  b  i  ii.  331,  a ; 

il.  MS,  a. 
Abydus,  4<>,  a. 
Ahyia,  11.298,  a. 
Abnuinia,  67.  ai  976,  a. 
Acacolum.  192,  b. 
Academy  (Athens).  303,  a. 
Acalandrus,  11.  209,  b. 
Acamanlls,  729,  a. 
Acamss.  Cape,  729,  b. 
Acampif,  li.  658,  b. 
Acalnpsls,  316,  b. 
Acarra,  17,  a. 


Aeamt,  241,  b. 

Accua,  167,  a. 

Acelum,  il.  1375,  b. 

Aceren%a,  19,  b. 

Acerra,  11,  b. 

Acesines,  61, a;  503,  a;    li 

989,  b. 
Aceslael,  il.  987,  a. 
Achaea.  705,  b. 
Achael,«72,  b;  iL9l7,b. 
Acharaae,  18.  a  ;  326,  a. 
Acharnlan  Oate  (Atheot), 

263,  b. 
Achates,  il.  98.\  b. 
Acherlnl,  il.  987,  a. 
Acherontia,  167,  a. 
Achlllis  Insula,  30,  b. 
AcMado  Kampos,  1 108,  a, 
AcAman-Tanak,  ii.  328,  b. 
AcMMt$c*id,  Qul/itf,  11. 1087, 

a. 
Acbne,  666,  a. 
Achradina    (Syracuse),    II. 

1063,  U 
Aebilb,  802,  b ;  n.  607,  a. 


Aeidara,  744,  b. 
Acldii,ll.  I296,b. 
Aclmincum,  II.  543,  a. 
Acinasis.  II.  sm,  b. 
Aclnipo,  583,  a. 
Acinlppo.  dM3,  a. 
Adris,  II.  209.  b. 
Acis.  ii.  986.  a. 
Adihius,  II.  985,  b. 
Aekermtmn,  li.  1248,  a. 
Acmonia.  744.  b, 
Acontisma,  807,  b;  li.  1299, 

a. 
Acontlum,  192,  b. 
Aconiium,  Mtn  413,  a. 
Acoraca,  li.  1076,  a. 
Acqua  Sparta,  527,  a. 

AoqunulU,  1103,  a. 
AcquaUtccia,  IU6,  a. 
AcqMt  Dotci.  Ti,  b. 
Acame  Orandi,  31,  a. 
ilcmt,  I69,bs  IL  188,  a,  b| 

ii.  1296,  b. 
Acipii  di  BenehttU,  il.  913,  a. 
Acra,432,  a;  li.  297,  b. 
Acrabala,  11.  5:12,  b. 
Acrabatia,  il.  532,  a. 
Acrabbim,  ii.  529,  b. 
Acrae,  67,  a  ;  li.  9«7,  a,  b. 
Acraephium   219,  b. 
Acragas,  II.  IM5,  b. 
Acre,  II,  a. 
Acremonte,  21,  b. 
Acrl  01  Agri,  21,  a. 
Acrlae,  ii.  Ii2,b. 
Acrldophngi,  58,  a. 
Acrltai,  IL34l,b. 
Acro-Lochias,  96,  a. 
Acropolis  (Athens),  2S3,  a. 
Actium,  10,  b, 
Aqtaka,  1006.  b. 
Acunum,  11.  449.  a. 
Acuslorum  Colonia,  677,  a. 
Ad,  178,  a. 


Ad  Aquas,  744,  b;  934,  a. 
Ad  Duos  Pontes,  934,  b. 
Ad  Martis,  110,  a. 
Ad  Mediam,  744,  b. 
Ad  Moailia,  ii.  188,  b. 
Ad  Naralla.  li.  188,  b. 
Ad  Putea,  582.  a. 
Ad  VII.  Aras,  11.219,  b. 
Ad  Solaria,  II.  188,  b. 
Ad  Taum,  442,  b. 
Ad  Tricesimuni,  111,  a. 
Ad  Turrem,  II.  600,  a. 
Ad  Turres,  li.  319,  b. 
Adacha,  II.  1076,  b. 
Adada,  il.  1076,  b. 
Adala,  321,  a. 
Adalta,  320,  b ;  II  538,  b. 
Adaiia,  Bay  r^,  634,  b. 
Ailim't  Peak.  11.  1093,  a. 
Adamas,  ii.  46,  b. 
Adar,  II.  539,  b. 
Adda,  24,  b. 
Addauis,  531,  a. 
Adeba,  ii.  31,  a. 
Adeiiaihrl,  IL  48,  a. 
AdeUberg,  ii.  643,  a. 
.<ilns.  24,b;  181,  b. 
i<dmia,  3»,biil.9l<7,  a. 
Adertlsus  Pagus,  319,  b. 
Adbem,  11.  485,  a. 
Adiabame,  60,  a. 
Adienus,  li.  6.^8,  b. 
Adtge.  aCJ,  a  J  ii.  1278,  a. 
Adliathrui,  M.,  11.  46,  b. 
AdJItu,  li.  709,  b. 
■'Anlan,  11.  494,  a. 
Adnon,  or  Adttmn,  11.  606.  b. 
Adonaea  (Rome),  II.  806,  a. 
Adonlf,  li.  606,  a. 
Adaur,  KO,  a;  336,  a. 

.^doax,  337,  ai  348,  b. 
Adra,  2,  b:  ii.  1076,  b. 
Adrama.  11.  1076,  b. 

Adramitas.  I8i,  b. 

AdramUi,  25,  a 

Adranum.  ii.  98>,  a. 

Adranus,  11. 985,  a. 

Adrapaa,  365,  a. 

Adratum,  25,  a. 

AdrU,  11.  628,  b. 

Adrta,  26,  a. 

Adrtana,  PrIvaU  (  Rome),  II. 
822,  a. 

AdHanopte,  1028,  b. 

Adriatic,  27,  a. 

Adrura,  fltimen.  Ad,  il.  220, 
a. 

Adianela,  II.  1035,  b. 

Aduia,  Mons.  107,  a. 

Adule,  347,  b. 

Adumralm,  il.  529,  b. 

Adrrmachidae,  ii.  277,  b. 

Aebura,  525,  b. 

Aecae,  167,  a;  11.  1294,  a. 

Aeculanum,  ii.  896,  b. 

Aedepsus,  827,  b. 

Aedonla  11.  277.  b  ;  641,  a. 

Aedonia,  ft.  ii.  2i7,  b. 

Aega,  498,  a. 


Aeiiae,  14,bi634,a;  872,  b 

Aegafac,  .^3.  a. 
ApgHleiim,  11.  341,  b. 
Aegcira,  14,  b. 
Aeeeus,  Gate  of  (Athens), 

263,  b. 
Aegialus.  11.  547,  b. 
APglda,  II.  73,  b. 
Aegii^i,  32,  b. 
Aegili'U.  3'.>,  b. 
Aegllla,  a-tl,  a. 
Aegilips,  il.  97,  b. 
AeRiliiim,  WJ,  a. 
Aegiluf,  32,  b. 
Aeginium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Agiroesta,  S3,  a. 
Argirus,  II.  165,  b. 
Aegithulliii,  11.985,  a. 
Aegitium,  67,  a  ;  ii.  203,  a. 
Acgys,  192,  b. 
Aegyt'ie,  193,  b, 
Aegiiim,  14,  a.  b. 
Aelaniticus,  Sinus,  174,  b. 
Aelea,  il.  2:<7.  a. 
Aelia.il.  1157,  a. 
Aeilua,    Pons   (Rome),  II. 

R.W,  a. 
Aemiiia,  Basilica  (Rome),  11. 

7H7,  b. 
.\cinilia,   Portlcus  (Rome), 

ii.  S12,  a. 

Aemiliu^,  Foot  (Rome),  11. 

818,  a. 
Aemincs,  il.  1113,  b. 
Aemona,  ii.  542,  a:  11.  '61.  b. 
Aenus,  5S7,  b;  IL  1190,  a, 

b, 
Af^nyra,  ii.  1 186,  a. 
Afufii,  ii.  389,  a. 
Aepeia,  73U,  a;  il.  1191,  b. 
Aepy,  821,  b. 
Afqua.  4;i6,  a. 
Aequum.  748,  a. 
Aesanid,  450  b. 

Acscul.i|iiiif,     Temple     of 

(Hoinp),  il.  840,  b. 
Ae«elta<-.  181,  a. 
Ae>ernia  il.  89*i,  a. 
Aesici,  II,  12.K,  b. 
Aesim.  Ad.  11.  1301,  b. 
Aesiiiiis,  ^G,  a. 
Aesifi,  or  .Aesium,  li.  I3l7,b. 
Aesoiics,  ii.  32,  a. 
At'Sonis,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Apstraei,  II..M2,a. 
Aetbiopia.  976,  a, 
A(!X,  li.  282,  a. 
Aexone,  327,  b. 
Ai-zari,  ii.  278,  a. 
.IJTgh.ini,  243,  a. 
-■(//It,  ii7,  a. 
Hjtfliano,  Monte,  67,  a. 
A/n/iamslan,  209,b  ;  ii.  552, 

a. 
4liiiim  Karakiuar,  U.  103.5, 

b. 
ji/ujm  C'';'(i.ih'Mar,ll.  675,a. 
AJwvi  Knra-Wuary  776,  a, 
AJkit,  157,  a. 
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Africa*,  Caput  (Baiaa), 
Slit.  b. 
riA«a*.  W,  b. 
^la,  U.  im,  h, 
,  H.  4W.  b. 
,  II.  4M.  b. 
T.  11.  Tit,  a. 


IKDEX 


k,  tk  169,  b. 
Jimu  iti  Ovli,  Sla,  II.  iM,  b. 
AfUha,  II.  IMS,  a. 
Afathrrna,  It.  «tS,  b. 
AcalhTnl,  U.  M«,  b. 
A(»l,  4,  a. 
Jgrnw,  M*.  a. 
ArUmI,  li.  Ml,  b. 
Jgte,  IK7,  bi  ll.  IMt,*. 
Asdialcit,  til.  a. 
4tn.  n.  b:  4.V,bi  11.441,  b. 
Jbtr  tnt^k,  l>.  10(7,  a. 
JWWtaMn,  iOM,  a. 
iUw,  tI7,bib.«M,a|  U. 

Jgkim  MrrMU.  IW.  a. 
JgDim  ngmia,  II.  986.  b. 
^AMa    Ont,    Quit  af,   U. 

IOM,  b. 
Jfttrm/Mck  Dtgkl.  ttt,  b; 

ll.  lllcLa. 
jMk»mt,  ft.  9S0,  a. 

AatoBun,  4ST,  b  I U.  441,  b. 
Aclila,iM,a. 
Jlilmmmm,  11.  *n,  a. 
A«lauriu«  (AilMu),  «e,  b. 
Afmal—r.  U.  <M,  a. 
AiliMTac,  744,  b. 
AforwD,  709.  bw 
^famr,  I7t.  a, 
Ainiu,  1.7,  a. 
Juagma.  tStl,  a. 
Aioo'Dili,    Porta  (Roaa), 

II.  797,  a. 
Atora,!!.  1190,  a. 
Afora  (Athnu),  SI,  b. 
AimrlUa,  II.  917,  b. 
4(<<«a,U.»l,a. 
Aaraa,  197,  b. 
A|rar(AUinit],l01,h. 
A(ra*l,  lai,  a. 
Arrmmaml,  194,  b. 
jlirapUkn-Klmri,  U.  S91,  a. 
ytfri.  11.  MV,  b. 
AfrialMa.    II.    919,    a;    11. 

Il7«,  a. 
Atri-bt*,  7,  a  i  119,  b. 
Af  rinlun,  97,  a. 
Afrlppa.       PcdMCal       of, 

(Alhcat,)  t70,  bk 
Airlpnaa,  Campoa  (Roma), 
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.^MfAvi,  11.929,  a. 

Amdtrat,  3>i5  a. 

Andtrnack,  190, a;  il.  4'».a. 

Andethanna,  II.  494,  b. 

Andetrium,  748.  a. 

Andbamatl,  973,  b. 

Andiantei,  il.543,a. 

Andilalo,\i  475,  a. 

Andomatis,  973.  b. 

Amdover,  139,  a. 
AndroU,  <°S9,  li. 

Andrarlitut,  11.  961,  b. 
Andrtdetteage,  139.  a. 
AndredettreaJd,  1X1,  a. 
Andreotiua.  ii.  630,  a. 
Andrn  de  Zarraama,  1 6S,b. 
Andrew,  St.,  694.  b :  727,  a, 

bill  668, a. 
.iiiA-tlnma,  II.  1159,  b. 

Andro,  136,  a. 

AndroQicus  C^rheitea,  Ho- 
rologium     of     (Athaui, 
290,  a. 
AndropoMi,  89,  b. 
Andropoliie  Nome,  89,  b. 
Androsiano,  U.  282,  a.  ' 
Andnjar,  11. 1260,  b. 
AndMfehr  la  Virja,  II.  74,  b. 
AnduK.  136.  a. 
Anemoreia,  li.  609,  a. 
Anemota,  192.  b. 
Anemurium,  617,  a 
Anrritae,  Ij.278,  a. 
AHteU,  ii.  1337,  a. 
Atigrla,  Cnila  S.,  il.  1283,  a. 
Antelo    III     Fado,    S.,    II. 

la07.  b. 
Angela,  Uonte  S.,  67,  a  :  II. 

119,  a. 
Angelum,  137,  a ;  916,  a. 
Anger,  136,  b. 
<4>V«'>.4I3.  as  II.  102,  a. 
An/tkelokaaro,   699,    b;   il. 

671.  b. 
Anghitta,  136,  b  i  979,  b. 
i<n;M<(n',  11.  571,a. 
Aiigit«,i<72.b;  11,1177,  b. 
Angitola,  450,  a. 
Angltula,  490,  a. 
Angktatrl,  Cape,  II.  616,  a 

li.  6S8,b. 
Angleiry,  ttb  qf.  »■  368,  b. 
AngUma,  Sta  Maria  f,   U. 

539,  b. 
Angora,  133,  b. 
Angoulfme,  II.  13,  a. 
Anguliif,  li.  1283,  a. 
Anguitla.  744,  b. 
Anhydrus  822,  b. 
i<iu',  486,  a. 
Anio   Ma<ui    (Rome),    II, 

SiO,  b. 
Anio   Vetua     (Rome),    il. 

810,  b. 
AnkitlH,  C,  U.  916,  a;   II. 

688,  b. 
Aoneianum,  11. 1287,  b. 
Annlrii    Verua,     Houae  of 

(Rome),  ii.  818,  a. 
Annum,  916,  a. 
Am^r,  II.  97,  b. 
Anonan,  133,  b. 
Anopolh,  189,  a ;  709,  b. 
An$r,  22!i,  h. 
.4iu«<on/a,695,b;  il.573,b: 

11.  1283,  a  I  11.12%,  a. 
Aiitaeopolii,  40,  a. 
Antaeopolile  Nome,  40,  a. 
Antakiek,  142,  a 
Antandro,  13H,  b. 
Aiilaradui,  560,  b:  U.  606,  a; 

ii.  1076,  a. 
Antat,  iL  913,  a. 
Antepkcia,  or  Andifilo,  147, 

b. 
AnUfiera.  I4a,a;  ii.  1023, b. 
A»te<|uia.a47,a. 
Aiiternacha,  150,  a. 
Anttaana,  193,  a. 
Anthedon,  410.  b. 
Antheia,!!.  119i,b. 
Aiithena.  726,  a. 
Antiba,  1 10, a;  148, a |  757, 

b ;  li.  507,  b. 
AnMoul,  148,  a. 
Aiiticlrrha,  11,203,  a. 
Aotldtei,  <iB7,  b )  11.  »87,a. 
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Antlfonela,  II.  337,  a ;    li. 

384  a. 
Amino,  CMta  <r,  ii.  283,  a. 
Anti-Goxxo,  a.  484,  b. 
An  ilibanui,  II.  1D72,  b. 
Antimelot,  11.  64.\  b. 
Antinopoiit,47,  b. 
Antlntim,  II.  282,  a. 
Antlocheia,  560,  b. 
Aiitloeliiana,  Sii8,  b;  li.  332.  b. 
Antiocii,ItoludiS.,  ii.9ii,b. 
Antiuco.  5.,  ii.  1(145,  b. 
Antiparo,  il.  473,  b. 
Aniipatria  796,  a. 
Antipaxo,  il.  559,  b. 
Antlpolii,  UO,ai  757,  b:  H 

607,  b.  •       •    • 

Aniipjrrgnt,  II.  377,  b. 
Antirrhium,  13,  a ;  600,  b. 
Antitia,  il.  16.1,  a.    - 
Antonine  Column  (Rome). 

II.  838,  b. 
Antonlni,  Columoa  ( Romt- ), 

11.  839.  a. 
Aiiloninl,Templum(Rome), 
11.  839,  a  ' 

Antoiiiniana,  Aqua  (Rome), 

li.8M,a 
Antoniiiianae,  Tbernia 

(Rome),  11.847.  b. 
Antonlnopolls,  657,  a. 
.Antonlnua    and    Faustina. 
Temple  of  (Borne),    li. 
799,  b. 
Antiininuf,  Pont  (Rome), 

II.  890,  a. 
Antonio  rioer,  St^  11. 1034,  li. 
Anlonlui,  HoUM  ur(Romr), 
11.  804,  b.  • 

Antram,  901.  a. 
Antrim,  754.  b. 
Antndoco,  6,  bi  II.  69,  a;  ii. 

1305.  a. 
Antron,  il.  1170,  a. 
Antuiinacum,  11.  46  *,  a. 
AnuriOapitra,  li.  1(193,  b. 
Anuroframmi>n,  IL  lUtl3,  b. 
Anwen,  li.  494,  b. 
Anxano.  916,  a- 
Aniantla,  II.  282,  a. 
Anxanum,  167,  a;  918,  a. 
Anxia,  il.  1295,  b. 
Ami.  il.  1295,  b. 
Aoniui,  243,  a ;  365,  a. 
Aoni,  572,  bi  li.  916, b I  il. 

943,b. 
Aoua,  110,  a;  339,  a. 
Aotia.  fo'if',  11.  880,a. 
Aoua,  il.  550,  a. 
AouMt-en-Diou,  340,  b. 
Aoiute.  340,  b. 
Apamea,  239,  a. 
Apameia,ii.  1076,  a. 
Apamela  Ciliotua,  313,  a. 
Apameia  Rhagiana,6il,b. 
Apamene,  11.  1076,  a. 
.<fpaMyor<a,308,b. 
Afane-Kkrefo,  11.  343.  b. 
Apano.Kkrrfa,il^Vi.iAA,t, 
Afanomi,  1002.  a. 
Ape  MoiaUatns,  il.  969,  a. 
Apennines,  i53,b. 
Aperaniia,  67,  a. 
Apeaai,  il,  416,  b. 
Aphaca,  ii.  606,  a. 
Apkek,  167,  a. 
Aplietae,  li.  Il70,b. 
Apkiariit,  iM,n, 
Apkreen,  II.  468.  a. 
Aphrodiiiaa,  339.  b ;  621,  a. 
Aphrotiiiium,  193,b;  730,ai 

11.  459,  a. 
Aphraditif  Pandemiu.  Tem- 
ple  or  (Athena),  397,  a  ; 
:«)l,a. 
Aphrodite  Ur-nnla,  Sanctu- 
ary of  ( Athi-ns),  398,  b. 
Aplirodltopolla,  3U,  b. 
Aphroditopolite  Nome,  39, 

b  1  40,  a. 
Apia,  11.377,  b. 
^pfaM,  ii.  5ll,b. 
Aplotkeca.  Fori,  ii.  305, b. 
.4p<i»JUc<i,703,a. 
Apocope,  M.,  11.  46, b. 
Apodoll,  65,  a. 
Apokorona,  IK0,». 
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dfotmn.Lakttf,M.a. 
ApolUoara  (RoBK).  Ii.<a»,». 
ApolHiuvM,  Aqav,  K70,  b. 
Aponi*l*<  ArM  (Kame],  11. 

ApolUnU,T«>plilB(RoBie; 

II.  M],  a. 
ApolllDopolU,  40,  a. 
Apollo  and  Pan,  Cave  of 

(Alkani),  US,  a. 
ApoUo  Cdolupex    (Rome), 

Hi.  b. 
Apollo  Saadaliarliii,  SUtne 

of  (Rome),  11.827.  b 
Apollo,  Statoe  of  (Rome), 

II.  770.  a. 
Apollo,  Tenple  of  (RoDae), 

U.iiO(,b;  ll.l3S,a. 
Apolhmia,  T«,  b ;  7»,  b ;  U. 

IM,b|  II.  W7,a|  Ik  1011, 

a;  II.  Il90,aill.  IKl,  a. 
ApollaoLu,  70A,b. 
ApoUonUtla,  4(1C,  b :  ttl,  b. 
ApolloiiU,«i»,b. 
ApoUealt*  Nome,  40,  a. 
jlmt$tleml.  IM,*i  »■  ll»,b. 
jfyotlQlt;n*.t;  7U.a. 
Appll  Forum.  II.  ISO.  a. 
AMia,   Potta  (Roaw),  11. 

JffM^,  l.b. 

Aprt.li.ll90,b. 

Apniam,    Ad    Lacioa,    IL 

llW,a. 
Aprtlu  Lenii,  M7,  b. 
ApnM,U.  1190,  a. 
Apniitun,  4.^l,  a. 
Apoanu.  Ik  6S9,  b. 
Aptida>,  S4S,  a. 
Apilnihli,  il.  1190,  a. 
ApilnthiM,  M,  b. 
Apaorrue,  7,  a. 
Jfl,  163.  b. 
Aptara,  706,  b. 
ApuanC  II.  1R7,  a. 
Apula,  744,  b. 
Aqua  Alilalloa  (Rome),  II. 

UO,  b. 
Aqua  Appla  (Rome),  IL  UO, 

a. 
Aoua   Maida   (Rome),    il. 

UO,  h. 
Aqua    Topula   (Rome),    li. 

Aqua'virgo  (Rome),  IL  UO, 

Aqua  VlTa,ll.  IMI,a. 
Aquaa,  II.  188.  b. 
Aquae  BIIMUDonim.  Ml,  b. 
Aquae  CaareCanae.  ICO,  a. 
Aquae  Calidae,  344,  b;  U. 

Il»,b. 
Aquae  Ittnt,  934,  a. 
Aquae  Letilanar,  II.  911,  a. 
Aquae  Nltlneii,  417,  a. 
Aquae  Ori(lnli,  931,  a. 
Aquae  PatterU,  IL  l:itf7.a. 
Aquae  QHcrquennar.  934,  a. 
Aquae  4ttiMiDae.  934,  b. 
Aquaa  SexUae  Colunla,  11. 

Aquaeaalia,44i,a. 
Aquae  Sutieilar.  11.  IM.a. 
Aquaa  Kiriia,  337,  b. 
Aquaa  Tarbrlllear,  3M,  h. 
Aquae  Vticonlar,  II  lllt.b. 
JfMM,  Ciftm.  II.  ina,  !>. 
Aquentll,  li.  fif9,  a. 
JiMila.  310,  bi  II.  IMI,b, 
Aqullda,  li.  Wi,  b. 
JfiKln^Kl.b. 
Aqulllut,     Palace     of     C. 

(Rame),ll.  H-a,b. 
.ieKail»,34S,b. 
Aquilonla,ll.l)9«,b;ll.  1393. 

a. 
Aqutncum.  11.  HS,  a. 
i«fWw,  173,  a :  il.  1.102,  b. 
Aqulnum,  11. 1302,  b. 
Jr.  197,  a. 
Jraapr,  390,  h, 
Jrat  Hina.  Hl.b;  620, a. 
.^raia.  11.9.U.b. 
Arabah,  li.  6i»,  a. 
y<ri»6m,ll.  Il3it,b. 
Arabal,  U.  ^  b ;  II.  1337, 


INDEX. 


Ar^M-ft-Maf^m,  3,  a. 

ilraM,  IbiqpK  </,  11. 1 1 II,  b. 

JnM  lHuar,tLU»,b. 

Jrattm,  174.  a. 

ArmU<mSea,in,b. 

Arabiou  tUnoe,  174,  h, 

ArabUcl,U.  M3,a. 

JrmUMimm,  lt4,m. 

AraUUa,  M3,b. 

Ancboall,  2ll,a. 

ArKhod,*IO,b. 

^f^eceeaa,  II.  336,  b. 

Armemgm,  IL  116,  a. 

Aracyntbiu,  63,  a,  b- 

AntnlM.  Iil».a, 

AradiKta.  n4,a. 

Aradttt,  II.  606,  a. 

AraegeniM.3ll,a. 

Ar^.  161.  b. 

trfom.  Ml,  a  ;  107,  a. 

Armiiul  or  Jrmi.  187,  a. 

ifraUeea.  563,  a. 

AraUi.  336.  h. 

.^r^,  &a^.U,«a*.a. 

Aram  Naharalm,  II.  333,  a. 

.iraadb%ll.  I330,h, 

4r«Mem934,b. 

Arapben.  S33,a. 

Ararat.  3IS,  a. 

Armrmtt  7.  a. 

AraraiM,  li.  333.  b. 

Araroa.ii.  938,b. 

Am,  IDS.  a 

.drattw.  3S,a. 

.dra*rltf,ll.46,b. 

Armtiama,  347,  a. 

Araunl,  or  Arandii,  II.  330,  a. 

Araur1>,U.  I73,a. 

Arauato,  377,  a. 

Araxa.  M7,  b. 

Araxea,  173.  a. 

AraxiM,  13,  D. 

Arbace.  197,  b. 

Jrtr,  I88,b;  iL339,b 

JrMAIW.a. 

Artat,  1041,  b. 

Arbor  Felix,  1041,  b. 

Arbor   Saueu  (Rome),  U. 

818,  b. 
Arharc,  C.  dri,  II.  662,  a. 
.4r«Kuu,  ii.  947,a. 
Area,  II.  1076,  b. 
Anackon,  PoilU*  d*,  730,  a. 
Arcadia,  703,  b. 
Arct,  in,  a. 
Arcealne,  334,  a. 
Arceutbut,  II.  I07S,  h, 
Atcb«bli,ll.6.W,b. 
Arcbaeopolla,  643,  a;    11. 

376,  a. 
Archlaa,  434,  a. 
Arckipeltuot  31,  a. 
.drc<,  730.  a. 
Arcldara,744,b. 
AfciDna,744,b. 
Arctt-4ur'Aubt,  310,  a. 
Araobadara.744,b. 
Arcobrl(a,MI,b. 
.drcMtf,  l».b. 
.drvM,  IM.bi  194,  a. 
AreUPron.,ll.9ll,h. 
Arcui  Argentarlus  (Rome), 

II.  313,  a. 
ArdslJIaamgti,  il.l3l9,a. 
Arda,lUII73,a. 
ArdanU  Prom.,  IL  377.  b. 
.drd^,  l»4,a. 
Ari-^Balek,  Ty),ti. 
Ardtn,  196,  a. 
Arden,706.b. 
Ardtmma.  l!>6,  a. 
ArMtm,  IL  M7.  a ;  II.  6%  a. 
AnOtHtlta,  U.  5»,  b. 
Ardiu<,74ll,a. 
Ardom,\96,». 
ArdteitrMd,  83S,  a. 
JrdK3Ui4,ll.39«.b. 
Area  CapltoUna  (Rome),  a 

768.  a. 
ArebrlKium,  110,  b. 
Arecbtbea,  110.  b. 
Arelapaca<(AuieD>),28l,b. 
Arek,m,»;  U.47l,a. 
Arelate,  II.  448,  a. 
Arelacum  Colonia,  il.  887,  a. 
Arena.  772,  b. 
Arfmu  Gordatt  1117,  a. 


Areo1o,91A,  a. 
Araekkxt,  II.  997,  h. 
Areracae,  Ml,  b. 
ATtt,e.  213,  b  i  II.  1396.  b. 
Ar^UUtil-,    338,    b;    U 

Arganthoalus.  406,  a. 
Argara.  il.  47,  a. 
ArKarlcui,S.  11.46,  b. 
Arfennum.  11.  337,  a. 
Argenomead.  303,  b. 
Argeaooieacum,  60S,  b. 
ArfeoUBum,  451.  a. 
Argeolariiu,  367.  b. 
ArgenlBro  Momtt,  193,  a. 
Argrateui  (rirer),  II.  507,  b. 
Ar|nitla.li.  1287,  b. 
Antnttirra,  6S.\  a. 
Arg€nUirt,  198,  b.' 
Argentina,  431 .  a. 
Argentiolum.  260.  a. 
drftnton,  198,  b. 
Argeoloratun    Chitaa,  |i. 

IIS,  a. 
ArttnU,  IIS.  b  :  U.  907,  b. 
Argkaum.  184.  b  ;  120,  b. 
ArtkfnkaMtn,      309,      b ; 

810,  a. 
Argiro,  S.  Fihnpo  d*,  80.  b. 
ArgiMk,    or    £rJlMk    Dafk, 

Argit'bea,  B4,  b. 
Argob,380,b 
Argonauiarum,        Fortlcui 

(Rome;,  11.637,  a. 
^r^Of,  566,  a. 

ifrgof ,  Tke  mill  qr.  301,  a. 
ArgMloU.SBS,  b. 
Argoui.  Portua,  H.  401a. 
<<f)tv«>,»!i3,a. 
Argiira,ll.  Il7(^a. 
Arguiia,  163,  b. 
ilrxyir,  790,  a. 
ArgfleMre,se»,ii ;  841,taL 
Argjrra,  17.  a. 
Argrrofilum  Prom..  434,  b. 
Ariaca.  IL  47,a :  49,  b. 
Ariacae,  U.  !M3,b. 
Arlchl.ll.  9l7.b. 
Arida.  li.  l>90.a. 
irienta,  U.  1X91,  b. 
Arigaeum.  841,b. 
Aril,  310,  b. 
Aiimara,  II.  I07S,  b. 
Arimlnum,  II.  Itl7,b. 
di^fiiil,  134.b. 
dr^o,  II.  l33C,b. 
AHUmr,  393.  b. 
dr<pe,  II.  10!)l,b. 
Arts.  IL  1191, b. 
Ariieria,ll.  I073.b. 
Arltlum  Praetorlum,  U.  130, 

a. 
AriTatea,U.i41,a. 
Arluiia,6(e.b. 
Arlianti.  U.  301,  b. 
Jr<Bui,'ilO,B. 
ifrtodia,  733,  b. 
yir*aa<i<*.  I84,b. 
drla<M,.U4.a. 
Arkatm.  193,  b. 
.<r*«te.»,a;  347,  b. 
drUadMa,!!.  342,b. 
Arlapa.U.448,a. 
Aria,  187,  b;  lM,b. 
Armadoci,  U.9L7.a. 
Armene,  iL  547,  b. 
Armenium,  U.  1170,  a. 
ArmMita.8a7,a. 
Armentarlum    (Home),    IL 

819,  a. 
Ai-ml,  Capa  MT,  II.  171.  a. 
Artniluktrum     (Rome),     If. 

810,  a. 
ArminlamFl.,Ad,li  l39C,a. 
Armiro,  126,  b. 
Annyro,  IGO,  b. 
.4n>vra,  Potit  S.,  U.  644,  b. 
Ama,  il.  ISI7.a. 
Amamdkoi,  434,  a. 
Ame.  12,a. 
Amettum,  167,  a 
AmMeim^'Sn,^, 
.Arnltaa,  880,  a. 
.dnM>,ll9,b. 
Amoba,  or  Arbona,  4,  b. 
Aroaoiui,  633,  a  {  ii,  676,  i. 


ArodiM,4.10.b, 
Ancke,V^U 
Arcmita.  57,  h. 
drii»,771,h. 
Armctn,^».M. 
dr7«,ai).l>. 
di7q|a,sn,b;  a.:Ki 
Arra-Ctm.  ItiLa. 
yfrpa  ja,»19,a. 
drpof,  Kaimi,  l(BI,a 
Arpi.  167,  a. 
ilrgula,ii,17«,ailil!:'i 

b. 
ArTabo,li.S<l,tiiiiti.i 
Arrakt,  23t  b. 
dmi:»,li.lil4.b. 
Arragofl,  ii.Lt>. 
drr»M,il.  ll(B.i. 
ilmJau.  ii.  tf.b. 
^rr«l,319.b;IL<l7.t 
Anediiai,ii.l8S,lli 
Arrhenr,  SS9,b. 
Arriaea,  513,1. 
Anotretaac  S9S,  a 
d'r»aka,lLl.<i.b. 
dr>a,31l,bL 
Anadi.ll7.ll. 
Anmma.\i  Cl.bi 
dncirlM,  135.5. 
Anenaria.  ii.  9r.  b 
Anme,llt,bi».» 
Armgim,   or    inne". 

354,  b 
Arfiiiae,67,  a;T3a.i. 
Anlnoit«Naa«.9.fc 
Artina,tl(,b;ll<,L 
Anitf,lti,t. 
Amt,H.  ir^.b. 
dr<a,ll9,b;IM.b 
dr(s.  G^r^.Ul.a 
Artabri,9]l,b. 
ArtabrermfcPoniii.'l''- 
Artabronlin,  SiuA.  ^  ^ 
ArtacaDa,XMi,b. 
Ariager,  337,  J* 
.dr<eU.!li,b. 
Anamlf,  384,5. 
Wr<Miu,ii.l:;\b. 
Artemla,ILl!;\t 
Arteau  BiiBrirta.T>«^ 

or(Alh<m:.M.>. 
Altemli  Maatcba  !•%' 

oUAAtaij.K.^ 
Artemi>iaai.Ni,3U 
drliami.  773.1. 
ArtitcuhiLim,^ 
drMk,3l9,b. 
.drtKwMa.  191,1. 
Arvarot,fL4i,L 
Araei,58l,i. 
drer,  339,1. 
Arrrmi,  r73,il  »l>- 
dmAU.  l<<7Ci- 
Aralil.  ii.  107(,l. 
Aniloi.il.  337.1. 
dnn,U.  it3!,b. 
Aruuda,n].l. 
Anipiaoi,ii.3,b. 
AnulalCiBASl.'' 
Anilti|,iLli;^b, 
.4rutrla.744,b. 
drxaa,>.397.b. 
drMr-FalaKa.ii.es 
dr»rg<ai.ii.IIS.k 
dnrw,3><.i. 
dtxtfa.iLSSK,!. 
dr.Zdi,ii.l!«,b. 
Aiaac  347.11 
AsaU,Cmei/,SH^ 
AiaeL  iL9l7,b 
dMp»,a,iLl».i. 
AupheMaaa.li.lC^'' 
.dtere,  343,6. 

AKa.ri.3»4.b, 
Aicaiaaeae.u.SI'.'- 
Aio«Tlf,iLLb. 
Aicheloo,  li,a 
AKlepietaB, »  7(x: ' 

Aideiii»i(Ai«^J  " 
.laeefc,  ai,bi  !!.»■■ 

1305,1. 
AKudu.ii.S?.*' 
Aicn,  lOfti 
Alcririiiin.'W.''.  „. 
Aiculiiiii,IE7,  «;"•''  ■ 

li.l30i,a. 
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Awunu,  IL658,b. 
Aaea,  193.  b. 
jl^tra*,n.  lil)6,B. 
Ashdod.  35J,a. 
Asher,  Tribr  of,  U.  930,a. 
jt^ltira,  i\2,b. 
^Mi Kur,  a.  t39,b. 
Attnara,    Oof/o    delT,    U. 

911,1. 
Attnara^     Jtola    delt,    11. 

911, a. 
Aslnarla,  Porta  (Rome),  IL 

760,  b. 
Atinanu,  11,  9M,  a. 
A>lne,647.a;  U.34»,b. 
A>lnea,U.9U,b. 
Ailotao.  il.  !i43,b. 
A$kar.ii.*n,b. 
Atkem,  or  Atyn  Kaiati,  11. 

»,a. 
^«*>W.  II.  1137,a. 
'Mkulan,  230,  a. 
Aimani,ll.949,b. 
Aimiraea,  It.  968,  b. 
Aolo,\l,»;  Il.l27\b. 
Atomalo,  il.  10»l,  a. 
Asopus,  11. 1 12.  b ;  il.  iai8,b. 
4^8  pa  Luca.  389,  b. 
AApacara,  It.  9fi8,b. 
Aspadanii.  678,  b. 
Aiprd  Rud.  488,  a. 
Aipelia,  739,  a. 
Aiptm,  6&9,  a. 
Aiphaltitet,  Lake,  11. 933,  a. 
Aipionia,  364,  b. 
Aipi*.  II.  1338,  a. 
Aspliil  ScTtliaR.  II.  943,  b. 
Akpitlira.  II.  lU03,b. 
Aspra,  558,  b. 
Aipra  Spitia,  140,  a. 
Aipromonte,  I5d,  b. 
Asproniti.  il.  11^8,  a. 
Aipropo/amo,  18,  b. 
AiiacenI  or  Aipatlt,  1006, b. 
Atiam,  il.  1083,  a. 
Aiieconla.  034,  b. 
AlienH,\!.  104-2,  b. 
Autrgio,  II.  e«9,  a  i  H.  1383, 

a. 
AtnH,W>,\). 
A»lsium,  II.  I3l7,a. 
.,<>«>,  344. a;  688, b. 
At'Ony,  934,  b. 
Asiortu,  li.384,a;  ll.986,b. 
Attouan,  II.  1054,  a. 
Absus,  688.  b. 
Atta,  li.  188.  a. 
AsUborai,  67,  b;  II.  711,  a. 
Aitacuf ,  9,  b  ;  10,  b. 
Altaic.  706,  b. 

Aitupus,  il.  29S,  a ;  11. 439,  b. 
Astelepbui,  643, a. 
AiUTobai,  6S9,  a. 
Aiterion,  SOI.a. 
AiteniiU,  706,1). 
AsU,H.T,\>;  il.  188,a. 
Altibon,  il.  237,  a. 
Altica,ll.  I190,b. 
AilingI,  II.U17,a. 
Aslorga,  170, a;  350, b. 
Astrabe,  566.  a. 
AitratJum,  II,  917,  b. 
Allro,  249,  a. 
Astropalaea^  350,  b. 
Astros^  727,  a. 
AtturioM.  260,  a;  U.  1106,>. 
Asturica,  170,  a. 
Aituricani,  11. 917,  b. 
Attjr  (Athena),  359,  b. 
Attjpalaea,  339,  b  ;  696,*. 
Atylum  (Rome),  U.  770,  b. 
Asyn  Kateti,  879,  b. 
Atagli,  no,  b. 
Atalanu,  634,a* 
AUrotb-Addar,  II.  630,  a. 
Albani,\i.  711,  a. 
Alcca,  320,  h. 

AtrlLi,  Sla  MariH  il,  353,  b. 
Atetta,  311,  a. 
AUnah,  366,  a. 
Atera,  il.  1076,  b. 
Alemo,  354,  a. 
Atemum,  11.  1383,*. 
Ateita,  II.  1275,  a;  il.  1387,  b. 
AffyK  158,  a. 
Athalnanet,  65,  a. 
Athanagia,  11,38,  a. 
VOL.  U. 


Athena,  736,  a. 
Athenae  DIadrl.  872,  b. 
Athenaeiim,  192,  b. 
Alhms,  2A.'i,  a. 
Atlieili,  il.  1276,  a. 
.4/*ai,  ii.  1126,  a. 
Athii,  II.  1076,  a. 
Athmonuni,  326,  b. 
Athribll,  39,  b. 
Athrlblte  Nome,  .19,  b. 
Attirulla,  II.  283,  b. 
Adiymia,  II.  386,  b. 
Athulo,  168,  b. 
Atlliana,  347,a. 
A  Una,  II.  210,  a. 
.Itma.  811,  a;  il.  210,  a. 
Allot.  Higk,  317,  b. 
Atlal,  Island  of,  314,  a. 
Atlas,  Lftser.  818,  a. 
Atlaa,  liajor,  319,  a. 
Ailtu,  MiiKUe,  318,  a. 
Atlai,  Minor,  319,  a. 
AtUt,  II.  1053,  b. 
Atnix,  It.  1170,  a. 
AlreeU,  319,  b. 
.«rni:,  1 106,  a  ill.  399,*  ill. 

930,  b. 
AM,  26,  b.  J  U.  638,  b  ;  II. 

131.7.  a. 
Atriei,  310,  a. 
Alripatdi,  3,  b. 
AlU  Vlcu>,  321,b. 
Attacum.  582,  a. 
Atlalla,  321.  b. 
Altanae,  181,  b. 
ALLea,  63,  a. 
Attene  Reglo,  321,  b 
Atteva,  or  Attoba,  60,  b. 
Attidlum,  II.  1317,  b. 
Attigio,  336,  a. 
Altok,  ii.  641,  a. 
Atur,  li.  1308,  a. 
Aturea,  173,  a. 
Aturus,  170,  a. 
At;ral,  II.  1190,  a. 
Alxikolo,  1006,  b.  , 
Avanfon,  349,  a. 
Arareni,  il.  9 15,  b;  11. 916,  a. 
Aparmo,  il.  685,  a^ 
Avarg,  151,  b. 
Aoaux,  3-^3,  b. 
Avbar,  ii.  577,  b. 
Auch,  338,  a ;  344,  a;  389,  *. 
Auchanitll,  361,  a. 
Aucus,  ii.  3,  b. 
Atult,  253,  a. 
Audeia,  11. 1076,  a. 
Auditme,  1004,  a. 
Audum,  336,  b. 
Audui,  ii.  4.^4,  a. 
Aveia,  II.  1383,  a  ;U.  1383,  b. 
Aveiro,  ii.  320,  b. 
Avella,  3,  a. 
ArtUa  fecMa,  t,  a. 
AvelUna,  3,  a. 
Attnchrt,  360,  b. 
Avendone,  11.  3,  bi 
Avenlo,  577,  a. 
AventIa,  8.57,  a. 
ATentine  (Rome),  11. 810,  a. 
Anerla,  II.  1076,  b. 
AuerMptrg.  228,  a. 
Aveynm^\.  860,  a. 
AuSdena,  513.  b ;  11.  896,  a. 
AufldI,  Pon>,  II.  1 293,  a. 
Aufina,li.  1283,  b. 
ArVimii,  S.  d;,  11.  l2S9,b. 
Augeiae,  33,  b;  11.303,  b. 
Augllae,  II.  278,a. 
AugKburg,  340,  b. 
Attgtt,  339,  b  :  380,  b. 
Augiula,  ii.  311,  a ;  il.  986,  a. 
Augtula,  Bag  qf^  11.  13.13,  b. 
Augusta  Praetona,  110,  a. 
Augusta  RauracoruDi,  380,h. 
Augusta    Taurinorum,     li. 

188,  a. 
Augusta   VagienDorum,  11. 

188,  a;  II.  12.63,  b. 
AugustI  Fornix  (Rome),  li. 

794,  b. 
AugustI,  Portus,  870,  b. 
AugustI,  Solarium  (Kome), 

il.  817,  b. 
AugustI,  Templum  (Rome), 

II.  806;  b. 
Augtutobrtga,  11. 1385,  Ix 


AuRUito.phratensIs,  663,  a. 
Augustus,  Palace  of  ( Hume), 

li.  80S.  a. 
Auftutturi,  310,  b. 
Aulelah,  337,  b, 
Avinliano,  li.  1388,  a. 
Avignon,  86U,  b ;  677,  a. 
Anila,  11.  469,  b. 
Anjitak.  338,  a. 
AuJad  yaim,  II.  676,  b. 
AtUad  Slimon,  li.  676,  b. 
Auian  Tagk,  383.  a. 
Auldby,  ii.  560,  b :  li.  667,  a. 
Aulon,  193,  a:  331,  b:  706, 

b;ll.  52l,b. 
AubM,  343,  b 
Aunit,  li.  903,  b. 
Avoca,  il.  16,  a. 
AvtUa,  5,  a. 

AvaUi,  FIvme  ii,  II,  986,  a. 
Avon,  337,  b. 
.4sip<,  87,  b. 
Avranciet,  7,  a. 
Avrtmcflfn,  7,  a. 
AuTay,  1067,  a. 
Aurea  Domua  (Rome),  11. 

806,  a. 
Aureae  Cbersooest,  Prom., 

11.  46,  b. 
Aurelile,  II.  1238,  b. 
Aurella,  PorU  (Rome),  li. 

768,  b ;  II.  7H1,  a. 
Aurelil,  Forum,  ti.  1396,  a. 
Aurellum, Tribunal  (Rome). 

li.  788,  a. 
Aureiius,  Pons  (Rome),  il. 

850,  a. 
Aureiius,      Arch      of     M., 

(Rome),  II.  840,  a. 
Aureoii,  Pons,  il.  1387,  b. 
Aureus.  Mons,  691,  a. 
Auribtau,  1091,  a, 
Aurigmf,  ii.  717,  b. 
Avru-KoMtro,  342,  b. 
Ausa,  341,  b. 
.iiuii,  lll,bi  IL  1375,*. 
Ausancalio,  it.  3.  bu 
Auschisae,  ii.  378,  a. 
Ausci,  173,  a. 
Auser,  867.  a. 
Ausera,  11.  373,  *. 
Auttria,  11.  447,a;  11.541, a. 
Ausurll.  344.  b. 
Auterl.il.  16,  a. 
Autolala,  346,  b. 
Autnmala,  11.  377,  ** 
Autrilo,M],b. 
Autun,  400.  b. 
Auvergnt,  228,  b. 
Atus.  9?3,  a. 
AuuaUk,  ii.  606.  b. 
Auiacia,  11  943,  b. 
Auxacitu,  il.  943,  b. 
Aujerrt,  346,  b;  416.  a. 
Auxtmum,  ii.  628,  b:  li.  1301, 

h. 
Awerie,  II.  593,  a. 
Axeiiua,  18,  b. 
Axius.  11.213,*!  U'  1173,*. 
Axum,  347,  b. 
Ax  us,  7u6,  b. 
Axns,  362,  b. 
Axyli;,  733,b. 
Ayamonte,  854,  b. 
,,4yan,  11.474,  b;  11.681,  b. 
Ayas  Kola,  31,  a. 
Ayataluk,  837,  b. 
AyatM,  ii.  946,  a. 
A  rgaxlic,  839.  a. 
AygT.ia-Stc,  169,  b. 
.Ayodhiya,  h.  60,  a. 
Axai,  li.  863,  b. 
Atak~dnix-i,  lU  344,  b. 
Azall,  il.  642,a. 
AzanI,  463,  b. 
Azi-liurg,  11.  969,  b. 
Azenia,  331,  a. 
Axerbaijan,  320,  a. 
Aseiium,  167,  a. 
AzUa.W.  1338,  b. 
AxiUaret,  3.64,  a. 
.^ztb,  33.  b. 
Aziils,  744,  b. 
Azmon,  ii.  529,  b 
Azorus,  II,  1170,  a. 
Asntus,  17,  a. 
Axov,  Sea  qf,  II.  344,  b. 


Annaga,  334,  a. 
Azumit,  983,  a. 
Axzak,  981.  b 
.lzzite,ll.  1338,  b. 


Baalbec,  598,  b;  1034,  b  ;  il. 

1076,  b. 
Bnara,  365,  a. 
Saia,  II,  1.63,  a. 
Baha.Capc.  1030.  a;  ii.  662a 
Babn  Dofk,  463,  b. 
Baba  Kclam,  366,  b. 
Babel,  Zhb,  h. 
Babtl,  460,  b. 
Bab^l-Maniei,  C,  175,  b. 
Bab^lManieh,  G.  qf.  175,  b. 
Balhtl-itanitb,   SiraiU  of, 

ii.634.b. 
Bab-elMetook,  It.  1143,  a. 
Baboul,  360,  a. 
llabras,  366,  b. 
Babat,  ii.  299,  *. 
Babyla,  752,  *. 
Babylon,  40,  b. 
Babytace,  366,  b. 
Rncasis,  li.  1,  b. 
Bacatae.  ii.  378,  a. 
Bacranae,    il.   1288,  a;    II. 

1396,  b. 
Baccanas,  123,  a, 
Baccano,  132,  a  ;  363,  b  i  8.66, 

b  :  ii.  1296.  b. 
Bacckiglione,  II.  1314,  b  ;  il. 

1275,  a. 
Bacolo,  384,  a. 
BacUlalla,  660,  b. 
Bactaialle,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Bacuatae,  il.  2!i9,  *. 
Bacucco,  169,  *. 
Bada.  IL  237,  a. 
Badaca,  363,  b. 
Bain)oz,  367,  a. 
BaiaUukan,  364,  *  \  11. 1357, 

*. 
Badara,  380,  a. 
Badavero,  582,  a. 
Sadrlona,  368,  b. ;  II.  115,  U 
Bitdca-Baien,  168,  a. 
Badetat,   S.  Jutt*  ie  tat, 

661.  a. 
B.ldlza,  451,  a. 
Baebiana,  il.  1396,  a. 
Daecolicus,  H.,  734,  a. 
IJaecula,  344,  b. 
Baedyes,  933,  a. 
Barn.i,  II.  1076,  b. 
Bama.  ii.  376,  b. 
Bartana,  210,  a;  11.47,*. 
Baelcrrae,  ii.  1320,  a. 
Oaetis,  368,  a. 
Baetulo,  11.  115,  b. 
Baeturia,  583,  a. 
Bana,  384,  b. 
B^ffh,  ii.  648,  *. 
AlDS,  Lute  qf,  1049,  b ;  IL 

144,  a. 
Bqffb,  730,  a. 
.Sotfik,  Aiyi)/',ll.  1337,b. 
Bqflo,  II.  58N,  b. 
Bagacum,  ii.  430.  a. 
Bagiiria,  Fitime  ii,  11.  986,  a. 
Bagn.W.  t,b, 
Baghdad,  il,  303,  b. 
fi^ilnif,  11,616,  a. 
Baglenna,  340,  b. 
Baglennl.  II.  1263,  b. 
Bagitenni,  il.  126.1,  b. 
fiogTui,  ii,  1021,  b. 
Bagnara,  461.  b. 
Bagneau,  il.  1037,  a. 
Bt^niret-ie-Bigorre,  IC8,  b. 
Bagni  dTAbano,  162,  b. 
Bagniit  Ferrala,  170,  a. 
B^mdlOrotla,  169,  a. 
Bagni  del  Sauo,  1&<,  a. 
Bngnidi  Serpa,  ii.  1207,*. 
Bagni  di  Stinliano,  IG.**,  a. 
Bagiio,  Ciiiita  di,  li.  I  i83,  a. 
Bafrada,  .'>2I.  u;  li,  .673,  b, 
B,igr.ndas,68,  a;  31«,aj  370, b. 
S(7/;riM,  II.  106,  b;   ll«,  b. 
Bahbeyl,  459,  a ;  ii.  67,  b. 
Babiouda,  ii,  330,  a. 
F!nhrrt-Abiad,\\.  429,  b. 
Bakr-el-Atrek,   641,  b;   11. 

395,*;  b.  439.  h. 
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Sakr-n-RmIek,  tt.  M9,  b ; 

II.  ltH7,  b. 
.BMr.</.ra*arM,tt.ll»7,t<. 
JMtrnm.  Ml,  b. 
ila'rria,  lltti,  b. 
Hatrtm,  iimlf  ^,  HI.  b ; 

■AS.  *. 
»<>,S7l.b 
Buoewm,  >!*,  b. 
Al/urr.  9M.  a. 
Jfa.>r,  tl.  11  «,  I. 
J)<u«M.  il.  117,  •. 
BMiiHa.  \1a,  b. 
Atti#  M,a. 

/M*<r  or  Botn.  U.  XA,  •. 
A>*Mr)(aa.  '37,  b. 
BakUiari.  «'7.  ■. 
HtlUfvl,  il..  Ii.  M»,  a. 
Ad<r,  471,  t. 
Aolio.  <«.  a. 
/filow.  II.  s.v<,b. 
yi  -/warr.  U.  .11,  a ;  11. 473.  *. 
ilitoUaM.  ll..M.\  b)  a.  I06», 

4:  II.  inn.  a. 

J:jtamlomt.  163,  a. 

H-ttaonU,  6.SS.  a. 

Ilal  uirae,  il.  1(I79,  a,  h. 

B.iUrui   PortUf,  4ol,  b. 

Balatotiil,«9l,  b. 

Balbl,    Crfpu  (Komr),  il. 

DM.  U 
Baltil,  neatruiB    (Rone) 

II.  au,  a. 
Balkura.  4«1.  a. 
Balhui,  Theatre  of  (Rome; 

II.  MS,  a. 
Jtaldrmau.  H.  IIWI, «. 
Mir.  Ii.  »\  a. 
Bmlrw,  Wi,  b 

Balriiam,  474,  b  ;  11. 1394,  a. 
Balikrtri.  4(S.  b )  11.  lU,  a 

II.  1105,  b. 
llmlkmt,  \Oii.%. 
BtUkk,  9M,  a. 
Btlkix,  im.  a. 
BaUatkam  rami,  Ii.  O,  a. 
tmUmerentet,  ii.  M7,  b. 
Balviniini,  IMJ,  b. 
B'ba.  tt.  31",  a. 
B.1M0.  Ml,  b. 
HxUaltmam,  424,  a. 
BiltU,  I.  b;  3*1.  I>. 
Battic,  375,  b:  641,  b:    U. 

»M.  a. 
JWiic  Sm.  il  in45,  b. 
/liiJ»'>(iu,it.4l.  b. 
BaluekuUm,  |h4,  a. 
Baljra,U.34l.b;  IL  MI,  a. 
BambfTg,  11.  >«7,  a, 
Bitmbola.  401,  b. 
Bamturg,  3X4.  b. 
Bamhan,  II.  &A3,  a. 
Ba«.  199,  b. 
^siiadw,  Ii.  Ml,*. 
JSoju-f.  3K3,  a. 
Aiiulr/  iTvlroa.  198,  a. 
&i*<rui.  il.  T3.M,  b. 
Bmmgalort.  310,  a  j  1070,  a. 
Banftor,  417,  a. 
Anvpa-Xuv,  IL  1001,  b. 
Bimi  Tnutf,  3■^A,  b. 
Aiaiaj.  373,  b;  it.  SI9,  b; 

II. 540, a:  Ii  I07.\b. 
Bantlxa,  100,  b. 
Banlubae,  II.  399.  a. 
Baniuri,  11.  ISO,  b. 
Banmat,  979.  b. 
Bammu  dt  Bamde.  984.  a. 
BannoM  de  Bands  or  Oraue, 

I6X.  bi 
BtOtoliu,  344,  b. 
J?iilloi  de  MotMos,  934,  a. 
iln*>»,  ii.  I3«S,  I.. 
AnnKnr,  419.  b. 
Banoub.  ii.  4K3,  bi 
Bantu.  IS7,  a j  IL  110,  a. 
Bmlrf  Baf  Hi'tfr,  Ii.  16,  b. 
Banturaril,  11.  »9,  a. 
Biimxi,  ii.  310,  a. 
Bamu,  Sta  Maria  di,  376,  b. 
Bapuna,  369.  b :  4)l«,  a. 
Baplana  or  Batana,  369,  b. 
Bararn,  II.  1093,  b 
Barada,    11.     107S,   b;     II. 
^1076,  b. 
SaraiMtda,  SI.  Lmcar  de,  Ii. 

1107,  a. 


INDEX. 


Bartm,   r«rr  «f  St.,  It. 

i<7a.  a. 

Baitarfte.  11.913,  b. 
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Bokmnadki,  Cape,  638,  a 
Aojot,  408,  a. 
Bolbltic  arm  of  the  Nile,  II. 

433.  b. 
Bolax,  83l,b. 
Balcatcooe,    ii.  960,  a ;    II. 

1054,  b. 
BbUo,  il.  937,  b:  II.  1079,  b. 
ai2i'iRa<>>,  11.  193,  b. 
Bolina,  13,  b. 
Bollna£us,  13,  b. 
Boline,  17.  a. 
Bollngae,  II.  48,8. 
Bolitae,  ii..t62,a. 
Bologna,  419,  a ;  11.  1287,  a. 
»>;i>)l<<l,  388,b. 
Bolonidia,  841,  a. 
Aibir,  ll.41,a. 
BoUena,  Logo  ii,  857,  a ; 

896,  bi  it.  1324.  b. 
Babena,    il.    1296.  b;     ii. 

1397,  a;  il.  1333,  b. 
S&mlia,  733,  b ;  ii.  377,  b ;  ii. 

641,  a, 
Bomfia,  G.  <if,  783,  b. 
Bombareek,  C,  920,  b ;  1031, 

a ;  II.  549,  b. 
Bomarxo,  11.  644,  b. 
Bomi,  63,  b. 

Bon.  Cafw,  317,  b;  11.330, 
Bona,  Cape,  11.  5,  a.     * 
Bona   Dea,  Temple  of  tlie 

(Rome),  11.811,  a. 
Bonah,  68,  a ;  69,  a. 
Bonah,  Gulf  of,  1070,  a. 
Bondino,  11.  909,  a. 
Boni      Eventua,      PortlGIU 

(Rome),  II.  839,  b. 
Bonifacio,  691,  a. 
Honjfacio,  Strata  of ,1M,\l, 
Bonixar,  il.  656,  b. 
Simn,  173,  b;  4IK,  b;  II.  193,  a. 
Bonimia,  II.  1287,  a 
Honcobrlce,  383,  b. 
£ontu,4I9,  b, 
Boobian,  877,  a 
Bo<ltiik,n.9!6,b. 
Boo-Skatler,  II.  1338,  b. 
Booiura,  633,  b;  730^3. 
Boppart,  383,  b. 
Borcani,  167,  b. 
Borcoriciia,  li.  1396,  b. 
Borcum,  497,  b. 
Bordeaux,    170,   a;  407,  bi 

407.  b. 
Sony,  11.  1237.  b. 
BoreigoQoi,  A,  b. 
Borrum,  733,  a-,  733,  b;  11. 

1093,  a. 
Borgas,  11.  663,  a. 
Borgketto,  USTl,  b. 
Bor/n,  981,b. 
BorJeiyah,ti.«>\,^ 
Bonnanum,  li.  7.  b. 
Bormida,  11.  1035,  a. 
Borneo,  570, a;  li. 47,a. 
Boron,  II.  18H,b. 
Bori'ta,  II.  1311,  b. 
BorriHo,  934,  b, 
Borallipua,  360,  a. 
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Bortlnae,  IL  33,  a. 
Boruacl,  II.  916,b. 
Baaa,il.9ll,b. 
Adm.  11.911,  b. 
Botcluair,  1018, ». 
Boko  delt  Abadia.  376,  b. 
BoKovitxa,  II,  1036,  a. 
Bona,  11. 1294,  a. 
Bomia.  747,  a  ;   ii.  36,  a ; 

II.  941,  a. 
Boitutk,  366,  b. 
BotI,  403,  a. 
llottan,  369,  b. 
Boilon,  976,  b. 
Boatrenua,  II.  606,  b. 
Bowrdum,  982,  a. 
Botom,  Bitm,  oc  Solam,  U. 

906,  a. 
Botrra,  II.  606,  a. 
BottUci,  il.li90,a. 
AoOna,  384,a. 
Boudrotm,  969,  b. 
SOiVIf,  il.4!i4,a. 
BoTlanum,  il.  896,  b. 
Botffayak,  G.  «/.  336,  b. 
BoTlno,  167,  a:  li.  13U7,  a. 
Boul,  456,  b. 
Bouleuterlum,     (Atheus), 

296,  b. 
A>«lln<ui,ll.  1239,a. 
Boulogne,Aa.h;  1000,  a. 
Bonlovan,  li,  654,  a. 
BoKii  Aloubak.  ii.  277,  b. 
Bourbon rAnci,]eS,  a;427,a. 
Bourbon       1^  ArckambauU, 

168,  a. 
Bourdeaus,  170^ a;    407, b; 

457,  b. 
Bourg  iOntam,  li.  323,  l>. 
Botirget,  390, a;  407, a. 
BouTgkax,l{.  1178,  a. 
Bourgoin,  393,  a. 
liouriques,  11.  646,  a. 
.^ounaoifAfi/,  11.  319,  b. 
.BotctAafrA,  11.1214,  a. 
Boxcet,  II.  144,  b :  ii.  12l<0,  b. 
Bovmeu, 9i2,hi  Ii.  I2.v;,b. 
Boyne,  Ike,  427,  a;  il.  499.  b. 
Siiyiiilc  Meinder,  A.  243,  a. 
Buiaar  Su,  II.  989,  a. 
/Vcz&uncn,  198,  a. 
Boxbumn,  Cape,  ii.  662,  a. 
Bra,  379,  a. 
Bracara,  II.  330,  b. 
Bracara  Auguita,  3.V),  a. 
Bracarii,  CallaicI,  933,  b. 
Bracciano,  ii.  1297,  b. 
Braeciano,  Lago  dl,  896,  b ; 

897,  a;  il.  864,  a. 
Brachma,  437,  b. 
BrachmanI  Magi  IL  48,  a. 
Brachyle,  693,  b. 
Bradano,  166,  b:  427,  bj  II. 

809,b. 
Bradanua.  166,  b ;  Ii.  209,  b. 
Braga,  Wt>,  hi   437, a;   II. 

220,6. 
Brasan^,  934,  a. 
Brahmaputra,   795,  a;    ii. 

10,  a;  li.  1260,  a. 
Brakmini,  IL  46,  b. 
Brakmitu.tke,  437,  a. 
Braiga,  il.  377,  a. 
Bram,  1033,  a. 
Brampton,  429,  a;  ILI3.Vi,b. 
Brancaller,  A2a,b  ;  442,  b. 
Brandanf,  Monte,  964,  b. 
Brannodunum,  442,  b. 
Brasine,  II.  Il2,b. 
BratCla,  il.37,a. 
Bralutpante,  428,  b. 
Braiiron,  332,  a. 
Amzui,  428,  b ;  11. 37,  a. 
Brecx,  391,  b. 
Brega,  VL  634.  a. 
Brfgametm,  ii.  473,  b:    II. 

576,  b. 
2lr<Keii<x,439.b. 
Bregenx,\W,b. 
Brrgetio,  II.  643,  •. 
Bremen,  li.  585.  b. 
Bremeiilam,  750,  a. 
Brementacae,'  429,  a. 
BremervSrde,  ii.  98.1,  b. 
Brenia,  II.  309,  b;  li.  1279,  a 
1  Brenthe,  I1l,bi  I93,a. 
\BieiceUo,  U3,n. 
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JMcaa,4a,b;  U.  IIT,  b. 

A«teK.iLllt.m. 
Itrmmnt,  H.  Ml.  >. 
J>r<M.Ml.a:  1000.  >. 
Kmumx  H.  I3».  b. 
JNtMnf,  TOO,  bi  Ik  4M,  b  : 

Br«<icl,ILMt,*. 
Brtool,  a.  laio,  b. 
BrrrU.  SS4,  b. 
trtf.  Lack.  II.  lai,  b. 
AiMOi^  110,1;  4Cl.b. 
.Brto*.  1U,d:  44*. a. 
Btrn^t/*!*.  B—t.  il.  n4,i. 
SriJittrItT  Bat,  11.  l<'<A,a. 
.Srmc,  a.  40i,bi  TV,  b. 
BrlfMdni,  S4'u  b. 
Kr  («icluin,  IVI.  h. 
K'UKila,  II.  IS.*. 
Blfantla,  110.  Ii. 
Br  (uiUI,  U.  I3III,  bL 
llrinantln,  110,  a. 
Arttfga.  Mt,  a. 
H-ilrMU,  Ui.  a. 
BitiMtl,  II.  I-AO,  b. 
Brimiul,  444  b. 
Brinl«M,IL  1(7,  a. 
Brtmrnm,  M7.  a :  770,  a. 
BnommoiM,  41^,  b. 
X  <M  4ia,a 
Arimrfc,  4lt.b. 
Brtunnicvm,     Mara,     U. 

4n>.b. 
^»'MtAt.443.a. 
Bnrtncm,  ii.  I3li,  a. 
Brttodunim.  3U,  b. 
Brirrm.  »40  h. 
Blilraln.  940,  t. 
Briala.!!.  I.lt7,b. 
Brinm^  489,  b. 
Bris'n,  or   Brtadle*,  U. 

Ir9,  a. 
BroeUrg  Hia.VL\<l4»,». 
Bni»m,4*A.». 
Br<mi.  II.  IW7,  b. 
»o^*,  7UI  b  i  U.  IMO,  b  i 

II.  lilt,  a. 
.B'oa«Mmi,  II.  lll.b. 
Bnmfktam,  430  a. 
ArM«M,ll.6;4.b. 
Brmixa,  C<uhir  a  Jlatc 

irUa.A.WA.\t. 
Brat-helum,  97.  a. 
Brudda,!!.  36,b. 
Brada,  741,  b. 
Bntn,H.  I<l7,h. 
.fr^*,4t7.a. 
.Xitvi*a<0>43O,a. 
Brmmut.  J04(i,a. 
AvM«l,444.a. 
BHnMcln,  4».  a. 
Bniiti   PraMc  tu,   Doaiu 

(Bona).  ILSW.a. 
Brvttlanua,        Campoa 

(RoB*),U.MI.b. 
BrmmmM.  Caft  4t,  «4I,  bj 

11.  I33T,  b. 
BrTCfaaD,!!.  MS,*. 
BrT«llc«,33^a. 
Brrta«,U.II90,a. 
BrrMada,  4tl,«. 
AM,lM,a. 
Biiba.H  I07!>.b. 
Babaulte  Nome,  30,  b. 
Biib.atiu,  a'l,  b ;  II.  434,  a. 
AiM—.400.b. 
BmUrtik,\l.  llM,a. 
Biibon,  461,a 
Biibiila,  ad  CapHa  (Rome), 

Ii.  Ml,b. 
Buc<.  9is.b. 

Buccia,  or  Bitcdna,  3A3.b. 
Bmcdno.M.HO  aiU.ISW.b. 
Bucrphala,  Ii  47.  b. 
Buchaeliuin,  833,  a. 
AicAovriMa,  1001,  a. 
Bucrn.!!.  9U.a. 
Budarlt,!!.  im.b. 
BmteUi  Jtola  dri,  719.  a. 
BmiUUi,  ItaU  4tt,  U.  911,  b. 
Budinl,  U.9t7.a. 
Bmaulm  or  Arfte,  IM,*. 
.AiuHa,  II.  M,b, 
BiidU,ll.aoi,b. 
BwlonuD,  Ii,  sn,  b. 
Hatrit,  4W,  b. 


IKDEX. 


B>.da«,il.  nn.a. 
B-*mm.  II.  1 196,  a. 
Aitfmu,  IL0it,a. 
Biiim,  IjKtii,  il  iMl,b. 
JlniUaa  Cluii.  .WJ,  a. 
Bulututclun,  111!,  b. 
A(kiy<i*,li.  W7,b;  U.S8l.a. 
«»«,  4I«.  b. 
A^a*.drre*,4M,a. 
/Iida'a.  il.  I07«,b. 
Buhnn'aa.  743.b. 
BMwn,  11.  »l»,  b. 
AHMar,  or  Jkrdw,  Laka  oi; 

'/3n,  b. 
Bull!,  il.  605,  a. 
Bulla  Ragla.  II.  Wt,  a. 
BuUemt.  161,  a. 
Bulum,  934,  b. 
Ba(ira4Bii,7«l.a',  lt.645,  b. 
Builiadiu,  Ii.  IMS,  a. 
BaMrtaadU.  II.  Mt,  b. 
Ihatary.  417,  a. 
Mudrtvl.  430,  a. 
BMmA.419,  b. 
AaM-r«r,  SO,  b. 
flam  A^pow,  it.  M4,  b. 
BH<iiutt<rfe,9IO,b:  I073,b; 

II.  1193,  b. 
Buphaglum,  193,  a. 
Bupfana,  II.  *4I.  b. 
Bura.  14,  b, 

Ruraleua,  13,  b;  4*7,  a. 
Burbida,  931.  b. 
B  .rdiirala,  170.  a. 
amrdur  or  HmUw,  131,  b. 
Umreika  Xalmia.  U.  M«,  b. 
Ailrnt.  II.  Mi.  b. 

Burg.ti.  1137,  b. 
A>rx*,44«,  bi  U.  »Sa  b; 

II.  !»$,  b. 
Bmrgk  Cut(t,44«.  b  ;  977,  b. 
Bmrgt  tm  It*  »mtf<.  3»l,  b. 
Airx*  A.  .Prirr.  441,  b. 
BurgkamKn,  3M,  b. 
Bkrjrof,  Ml,  a;  77(<,  a;  IL 

12!ll,b. 
Burlia,  it.,  ii.  (70,  b. 
An-foi,  4S9,  b. 
Bmrmataka.  701,  b. 
J)krm,  S34,b. 
Burriana,  HOT,  a  |  U,  964,  a. 
BurridaTa.744,h. 
Stmrindm,  ii.  e77,  a. 
Bumutn,  409.  b.* 
Hmrrxmg*  HiU,  Ii.  1179,  a. 
Biinada,  Wl,  a. 
BmuMla.  il. »»,  b. 
Biuaa.  ii.  Ml,  b. 
Bmgkatktm,  607,  a. 
Bustr,i».b. 
Builrii,  19.  b. 
Buslrita  Nome,  (9.  b. 
Bwatanf,  iri>.,ii.U3,a. 
BattUre,  4-n,  a. 
BufU  OalUca,  Ad  (Borne). 

ii.  Il»,  b. 
BaXra,  Ii.l41,a. 
BuibroCum,  831,  b, 
Buthroliia,  4t0,  a. 
Buio,  *9,b, 
Botua,  746,  a. 
Butuntum,  167,  a. 
BmIwWmh,  H.  1»4.  a. 
Buxentum,  11.  9)9,  b. 
Buyati,  Ui.b. 
BuscDMt,  II,  178,  a. 
Bib/,  11.  414.  a. 
«lizr«l,  414.  U 
BtMiu,  11.606,  a. 
Brltac,  U.  41.  b ;  U.  943,  b. 
Briantium,  697.  a ;  U.  1 190^  a 
Bjaani,  ii.  698,  b. 


Cabaadene,U.  low  b. 
Catana.  VOa  dr,  av7,  a. 
Cabamis,  U.  Ml,  b. 
Cabelrl.il.  90I,K 
CMbead«iia,&31,a. 
CMff,  II.  1083,  a. 
Ca»ct,Ovlfqf,\i.  lOm.a. 
C^Vur,  Lof.  IL  1M6,  b. 
Cabfzat  Rubiai,  il.  H57,  a. 
Caba  lie  J'atDM.  il.  924,  a. 

Cilia  amibUa,  ii.  969,  b. 
Cato  riUaaa,  U.  969,  b. 
i.*«Ar«,167,a. 


Catre.  CoHt,9».*. 
Cabrrra,  274,  b  ;  il.  341,  b. 
<Vitw.&98,a;  U.Ul,  a. 

Ca6al  BittT.U.  HI,  *;   Ii. 

!iA  b. 
CnbmUtlan,  ii.  bSH,  a. 

abjirti,  ii.  1190,  a. 
derrer ,  S61.  a- 
Cacfaafas  Se;lbaa,  Ii.  Ha, 

Cachalrt,  H.  4IS,  bi 
Caeia,  it.  lOWI.V 
Cacobae.  U.  47.  a. 
Caciu,  Can  at  (Bonia),  ii. 

810.  a  ;  Ii.  BI7,  a. 
Cacrparis,  ii.  986,  b. 
Cacrnim.  Ii.  987,a. 
Cadiire.  477,  b. 
Cadn  or  CatUa,  913,  a. 
Cadniua.  463,b:  S19,a. 
C.<darcl,l7*,a. 
Cadiuil.  it.  301,  a. 
Cadttk,  H.  17.  b. 
CMdiia,  IL  1073.  b. 
Caadlia  Metella,Maafnleiim 

of  (Kama),  it.  811,  b. 
CaacllUna,  iL  HO,  a. 
Casclna,  837,  a. 
(^acdniu,  490,  a. 
Caedld,  99.  a. 
Ca«iriat.ll.9II,a. 
Cadia,  167,  •:  474,  b;  U. 

I194,a. 
C^dian  HUl  (Borne),  II.  617, 

a. 
CarllmontaDa,Farta(RoiB«), 

11.  759,  b. 
(^llmoolaiii,AfCus(Roilie). 

11.8*1,  a. 
Caena.  II.  986.  b. 
Catndar,  922,  b. 
Camoo,  463.  «. 
CaeneDolu,  ii.  li'Ab. 
Caeolca.ll.  Il90.b. 
Caealciil.lliiO.a. 
Carao,  TflA,  b. 
Caeiiyi,  ii.  7t^.  a. 
Cacrrtanui,  Amnii,  466,  b. 
Ca-rItU  Amnif.  468.  b. 
Carrlatemrk,  IL  1331,  a. 
Caerimn,  418.  b. 
Caefinai-o)!-  Uit.  il.  66,  b. 
Caermarxm,  ii.  991,  a;  ii. 

971,  a. 
CarnMrvoMsiliVr.  II.  491,  a. 
Csrr  irtnl,  Ii  1176,  a. 
Caetada,  .M9,  a  i  982.  a. 
Caesar.  Statue  of  (Bome). 

793,1. 
Caetaraufutta,  890,  a. 
Canarsa.  949.  b. 
Caeiarria  Paniu,  IL  1076,  b. 
Caeureia  Pbllippl.  II.  940.  a. 
Caeuriana,  Ii.  810,   b;    ii. 

1299,  a. 
(^narii,  Borti  (Bona),  il. 

811, b. 
(Tacsaromaaut,  341,  a. 
Cmftanm,  Namut  (Bona), 

U.  841,  b. 
Caetena,  ii.  1287,  a, 
Caesliu,89,b. 

C4fk,U.III0,a;  ILIIC7,b. 
C^Aa,  910,  a. 

Cagtt,  U.  laoi,  a;  il.  1117,  b. 
Ctatliart.  513,  b. 
CaAan,  464,  a ;  917,  a:  780,a. 
Catanum  (Rome),  il.  844,  b. 
Ca/aaoo,  476,  b. 
CaJaaa,  U.  896,  b. 
CotKor,  441,  b:  488,  b;  11. 

1176,  a. 
CMUbfWir,  687,a. 
Caiatrete.il.  991.  b. 
CalaMa,a.taS.b. 
Calabria  Citra,U7,  a. 
CalaMaVUrm,  **7,a. 
CalacheDe,606,b. 
Calacta,  Ii  986,  b. 
Caladunum,  934,  a. 
CalaeCaria>,il.  46,1). 
Call-in,  400,  h. 
Calaaurrit,  394,  a ;  469,  a. 
Cttlahorra,  3S4,  a:   4lia,  a: 

479,  b. 
Calait,  Pas  <(r,  916.  b. 
Calamae,  Ii.  348,  b. 


U.C06,a. 
ralamnlia,Sn.*. 
Calaa*da.7a9,b. 
r«toarfM,S.b;  fl.n.11. 

(Xu  I^BMnMa,  lt>.a 

CaUMma,  U.  llu,a. 

riifiifilMfiKia.  iL98C,a:  . 
ISI.a. 

Ca/Mif/hmi,  ii.  S48.  a. 

Calatia.  ii.  I06,bi  il.  IJS^.b. 

Calatrama,  ii.ll9J>;  r.l:*ik 

C:albu.&I9,ai  ii.i3,i. 

Calciia.U.4ai^a. 

CaJcMaa,9n.bi  ILtT.l. 

Caldas  tri  Brf,  l»,tr.»iX 

rjiMrfna.  9M,a;  ii.»a.i. 

Caldelaa,  Caam^.t3t.l. 

O'Ua  4i  Malatellt,  Ms.^ 

CaiO-oacm,  4gi,a. 

Caitta,  Ma.  9M,t. 

CaMa,  let.  a. 

Caleiii.U.lBO.b. 

Calem,  Ad.  ii.  13SI.  a. 

C«lelltuill,  983,  a. 

Galea,  ii.  1301,  k 

Caletea.SIN.bk 

C>i<utrni.it.4«|,h, 

Co/rex.  696,  a. 

Cailirula.  Bridge  o(  ilmr'. 
ii.  809.  b. 
B/mo^fffiaaaa,  4m,  b;  SI.  U. 

Calimnmflamt,  il.4;,a. 

Calindaea,  iu  384,  a. 

i'alingae.  971,  b;  a.  4r,i. 

CaUagapalaat.  790,  k. 

CaUri,  1073.  b. 

(^leuaes  BmMilfi.  9$i.a- 

Callea,  ii.   UQl.  a;  u.  Li.T. 
b. 

CalIeTa,3H7,b. 

Callera  AUrebatan,  V,  s ; 
441,  a. 

Callia,  193.  a. 

dOiaii,  ii.  181.  bw 

Calltanu,  ii.  202,  b. 

Cillicoliinp.  ii.  1194.  b. 

Callicula,  Ifou.  i9CL.a. 
Callime,  ii   *H,  b. 
Callirae,iLa9e.b. 

Calliga,  480,  bt 
CalliKieum.i'.4E,b, 
Callmuia.  73u,a. 
CaUipari,  490,  b. 
Callipnics.il.  174.  V 
CillipoUa.  474,b:  ii  l'.?'.i. 
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209.  bL 
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Ca4M4M.li.lil,a. 
CaM,  479.  b;U.  1*01.  b. 
Cain;  Mamte,  Ii.  I»>,  a. 
CaMn'.  4lll,lk 
CalTaa,9a.a. 
Caljdoo,  e7.a. 
Cahiadilm  ta  Ifaa^iara.  r. 

964,a. 
Caauila,85(^b. 
Camira,709,b. 
CoflaaroH,  691,  a. 
Gnurima,  48^  a. 
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b;  il.969,b. 
Camarici,  901,  b. 
Caaiartaa  Palm,  iL  »«.  i. 
Cambadcnr,  sts.b. 
CambaetuB,  9S4,  a. 
Cambalidu*.  Mans.  365.  U 
Caw>nr,ti«»a. 
Cambaf,  OmV  tf.  ii.  <fcb; 

ll.4.,a:  U.4S4,a. 
CaaOect  Ar^  U.  869,  a;  a. 

1196.  b. 
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Camhrat,  486,  a. 
Cambridge,  4H8,  b. 
C  'Rtnfayiet,  820.  a. 
Cainbysis,  60,  D. 
Comeloboicl,  &2I, a. 
Camelodununi,  44'i,  a. 
Camenarum     Lucui      and 

A«*dt)a     or     (Rome),    U. 

830,  a. 
Camna,  II.  947,  b. 
Caynerino,  489,  a. 
Camerlnum,  iC  1317,  b* 
Oimicus,  79,  b  t  ii.  986,  b 

U.98«,b 
Camtmo,  &  UartM  de,  IL 

1294,  b. 
Camirus,  ll71S,b. 
Cammanene,  &<-7,b> 
Campan,  497,  b. 
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3.^9,  b;  ll.SI4.b. 
Camiianus,  Puns,  il.  1990,  a. 
Campo  it  AnnilhiU,  92,  a. 
iSampo  dt  Crow,  ii.  968,  b. 
Campo  ilayor,  li.  220.  a, 
Campo,  S.   Maria   del,  ii. 

886.  a. 
Campiii)a.n  1161,  a. 
Cumpus     de      Marianida, 

leo.b. 
Camimt  Major  (Rome),  il. 

836,  a. 
Campui  Hartiali*  (Roma), 

ii.  818,  a. 
Cnnipus  Martliu    (Rome), 

Ii.  832,a'.  il.  834.b. 
Campiit  Biinor  (Rome),  ii. 

83J,a. 
CampyUu,  18,b;  64, a. 
<:ainudolai)uin,  A71,a. 
C^mulodunum,  64&,  b. 
Canaan,  11.  .916,  a. 
Cannck.  6IA,  a. 
Canal  Bianco.  26,  b. 
Canale  del  CeftUo,  474,  a. 
Catialen,  11. 1293,  a. 
Canallcuin,  il.    188,  b:   U. 

I'.i<jG,  b. 
Canaria,  906,  b. 
Canariet,  314,  a. 
Canaiii,  983,  b. 
CanaCJia,  II.  1076,  b. 
Canca,  499.  b. 
Canche,  442.  b. 
Candanum,  ii.  7,b. 
Caiidavla,  il.  36,  b. 
Canfiia,  703,  a. 
Cane,  472,  a. 
C;ii)elate.  691,  b. 
Caneotclui,  11.  903,  b. 
Canel,  729,  b. 
Cani,  469,  a. 
<:annae,  167,  a. 
Canne,  499,  b. 
Catme,  Fitme  delle,  li.  989, 

b. 
Cannes,  1091,  a. 
Cannele,  ii.  870,  a. 
Cannrlo,  38.9,  a. 
Canobut,  39,  a. 
Ciiiioplc  arm  of  the  Nile, 

11. 433,  b. 
Caiiopic  Canal  (Nile),  li. 

434.  a. 
Canota,  903,  a;  11. 1294,  a. 
Canta'ier,  Oct* anua,  314,  a* 
CanlaMa,  394,  b. 
C-iniae.  bO'i,  b. 
CantaJice,  6.  a. 
CaiiUnUf.  709,  b. 
Cantara,   12,  a  ;  II.  1208,  a. 
Cantara,  F.i\.  089.  b. 
Canlaro,  1 1 IX).  a  j  li.  986,  a. 
Canterbury,  442.  a, 
Canthl,  II.  299,  a. 
C'anthI,  S.,  II.  46,  b, 
Cantlum      Promontorlum, 

502,  b. 
Cantyrt,  Hull  llf,    790,  a  ; 

842,  b. 
Canutium,  167.  a;  li.  I294,a. 
<;;ipara,  II.  lIDU.b. 
Caitara,  Lot  fentat  de,  11. 

1289,  b. 
Cap  Blanc,  198,  ■• 
Capdenac,  li.  1332.  a. 
Cape  Qmardqflii,  97,  b. 
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799,  a. 
Capenui,  Slnut,604,  a. 
Caphareuk,  87 1,  b. 
Caphardagon,  396,  b. 
(iapnuaa,  909,  b. 
Caph7ie,l93,a. 
(Uphyatli,  193,  a. 
Copd^ii.  2l9,b;  II.  361,  b. 
Capluene,  90.9,  b. 
CapiUnaU,  164,  b. 
Capitium,  11.987,  a. 
Capital  (Rome),  il.  761,  a. 
Capltollal,  II.  1076,  b. 
Capicolium,  Vetua  (Rome), 

ii.829,b. 
Capiat,  l>Oi,b. 
Capo  deir  AUee.  490,  b. 
CapodeIC  Arml,*n,*. 
CapodfUtrla,\\.n,b. 
Capo  S.  Teodoro,  39,  b. 
danedei  S.  Angett  di,  11. 

Capori,  933.  a. 

Capowt,  S«6,  b;  ii.  1302,  b. 

Capoua,    Sta    Maria     dt, 

910,  a. 
Gappadocicus,         PoDtot, 

908,  a, 
Ca.>padax,  908,  a. 
Ci^ratiocap.  639,  b. 
Caprata,  909.  a. 
Coprq/a,  8.^7,b. 
(^prarta,  374,  b:    857,  b: 

906,  b. 
(Tapraria.  Ardicula  (Rome), 

11.  839,  a. 
(^praaia,491,a,  b. 
Capraklae,  II.  1295,  a. 
Capreae  or  Caprae,  Falut 

( Rome),  li.  839,  a. 
Caprera,  Itola  di,  719,  a ;  11. 

9ll,b. 
Capri,  909,  a. 
Capri-Su,  886,  a. 
Capru,  241,  b. 
Caprui,  1 89, a;   li.  1034, b; 

II.  1209,  a 
Capua,  li.  1290,  a. 
Caput  Uubali.  744,b. 
Caput  Vada.  67,b;  427,6. 
Caput  Vadof  im,  li.  849,  b. 
Carabaeh,  194,  a. 
Carabia,  li.  384,  a. 
Caracal1ae,Thermae(Rome), 

II.  847,  b. 
Caracca,  .929,  a. 
Carncena,  92f ,  b. 
Caracodei  Portlia,  II.  Ml,*. 
Caraciiel,  II.  219, b. 
Carae,  -'182,  a. 
Caralli,  ll.9ll,b; 
Carahs,  Prom.,li.9ll,k 
Caralltanum     Prom.,      11. 

911,  b. 

Carambii,  406,a;  ll.&47,a. 
CaranUkca,9l9,a. 
Caratae,  11.943,  a. 
CaraTii,  9«l,b. 
C<irbia<ar,  II.  I131,b. 
Carblleii,  II.  1 190,  a. 
Carblna,  474,  b. 
Carbon,  C,  336,  b :  ii.  494,  a. 
Caibunei,  II.  916,  b. 
C'lrcaiu,  li.  I3V0.  a. 
Carcastone,  919,  b. 
Carceda.  II.  1232,  b. 
Career  Mamertinui  (Rome], 

il.  781,  a. 
Carchemlih,  627,  a. 
Card,  11.  47.  a. 
Cardaet,  490.  b. 
Carconia.  il.  941,  b. 
Carcuilum,  II.  219,  b. 
Cardia,  II,  1190,  a. 
Cardona.  li.  I,  b;  11.  1160,  b. 
Cardua,  .982.  a. 
Carelae.  II.  1297,  b. 
Carrntan,  706,  b. 
C-ariatatn,  II.  283,  b. 
Cttrico,  S,    Giowaimi    in, 

889. a;  li.  1309,  b. 
(3>ri<tfa,9l6,a. 
CkirMr,  48l.b. 
Carfnae  ( Roma),  li.  8M,  b. 
farinena,  982,  a. 
Car.ni,  Muni  <tt,  U.  9(7, b. 


Carirolo,hn,t, 
(arinlhiii,  .Viv,b. 
CarhUta. II.  541, a : il.447,a. 
I'anpeu,  il. 283,  b;  U.  284,b. 
Cnr:ui,  921, a. 
Carina,  920,  a. 
Carlburg,  999,  b. 
CVirUl/i!,  11.  2l9,a. 
Carlopago,  or  Cerlobogo,  11. 

497,ll 
Cart$burg,  167.  b. 
CarUtadt,  II.  855,  a. 
(^rmana,  921,  a. 
( arvumoQa,  973,  b. 
Carnianla  Detarla,  IL  165,bs 

U.  549.  a. 
Carmartlte*,  779,  a;  11.  I76,b. 
Carmel,  M.,  11.606,  a. 
Carmentalis,  Porta  (Rome), 

11791,  a. 
Carmonn,  921,  b. 
Cam-eU-Manaxil,  or  Cam- 

al-Mimxil,  II.  397,  b;   II. 

3.98.  b. 
Carna,  Carana,  or  Camon, 

li.  358,  b. 
Carneates,  li.  601,  b. 
Camiola,  ii.  447,a ;  11. 541, a. 
Carnlon,  49,  a  ;  11. 309,  b. 
Cammre  Point,  1069,  b  ;  11. 

872,  a. 
Camniitam,  ii.  548,  a 
Camua,  118,  b. 
Caronfa,479,a. 
Carofii^a,  Batco  di,  105l,b. 
Carovigna,  474,  b;  515,  b. 
Ca  rpat,  .'i23.  b. 
Cai  pasia,  730,  a. 
Carpathian         Sfoun/aine, 

5'.'3,b:  11,482,  a;ll.9l7.a: 

11.920.  a. 
(^rpella,  520,  b. 
Cnrpella,  From..  II.  549,  b. 
Carpentrat,  524,  b. 
Carpi,  11.917,  a. 
Carplanl,  II.  917,  a. 
Carpli,  il,  1338,  a. 
Carrea  Poten<  la,  11.  188,  a. 
Carrambumh,  11.  12-^6,  b, 
Carrickfergue,  11. 1310,  b. 
Carro,  77.'S,  a. 
Carm,  926,  a. 
Carry,  11.  43,  a. 
Caneoll,  59,a:  II.  1906,b. 
Canld.  il.  llli,b. 
CarcUli  Portua,  915,  b. 
Carfldava,744,b. 
Canoli,  936,  b;  527,  a:  li. 

1306,  b. 
Caltular.ii.  1317,a. 
Carta,  1106,  a. 
Carta  la    Vieja,  or    Carta 

fiV^/a,  9.94,  a  ;  II.  Sl.b. 
Cartatma,  592,  b ;  II.  290,  a. 
Cartallaa,  807,  a. 
Cartenna,  it  297,  b. 
Carttiaea.  987,  a. 
CartMagena,  II.  636, «. 
CarthaijoSpartarta,  11.636,  a. 
Canhago  vetua.  It.  31,  b. 
Carvalkot,  li.  220,  a. 
Carrorax,   11.    246,    bi    ii. 

1266,  b. 
Carura,  IL  47,  a. 
Caruia,  il.  947,  b. 
Caryae,  193,  a. 
Ciryatum,  il.  188,  a. 
Caryitui,  872,  b, 
Caea    Mara,  or  Caaamari, 

992,  a. 
Catale  di  Conca.  ii.  923,  a. 
Caxale,  Torre  del  Piano  del, 

11.  1124,  a. 
ruoteix,  11.362,  b. 
Caiama,  ii.  I076,b. 
Catbin,  li.  1281,  a. 
Cathmir,  ii.  47,  b  ;  II.  ,90,  k 
Ciuil  5Iante<,  ii.  905,  a. 
Caiillnuin,  il,  1302,  b, 
t^aiinum,  il.  1302,  b, 
Ca«iolls,  37,  a. 
Cailiu.  37,  a  ;  89,  b. 
Cat nienae,  11.  987,  a. 
Cagmonatea,  11. 187,  b. 
Caipalyriu,  972,  a ;  II.  50,  b. 
t'aap«lra,  9.98,  b. 

Caapeiraei,  11. 48,  a. 
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CaaplaePrlae,  9a,a, 
Caepittn  Sea,  559,  b. 

Caipil,  ii.  3(0,  a. 
Caipiria,  ii.  47,  b. 
Catpiua,  972,  a. 
C:aiuel,  822,  b. 
CoMare,  4C3,  a  i  11.987,8. 
CasKl.ie\,b;  II.  327,  b. 
Cauiblli,  463,  a  i  il.98ti,a. 
Caaiii  Forum,   870,  b;    ii. 

1296.  b:ii.  1297,  a. 
Cattiobury,  960,  b. 
Catiiope,  669,   bi  671,  b; 

832,  b. 
Cauiotia,  IL  1076,  a. 
CiMifi,  :i9,biU.  Ill3,b. 
Caiiope.  833,  a. 
Caitabala,  907,  b. 
Caslamouni,  961 ,  a. 
Cattegfia,  630,  b ;  ii.  40,  b  ; 

li.  188,  a. 
CaUeltAMlo,eiM,^ 
Castel  tTAuo,  or  Caitellae^ 

c*>,  391.b. 
CaMlrldeir  Ota,  6t*,K. 
Oi  ttel  deW  Vovo,  49.9,  b. 
Cattet  Franco,  b08.  b. 
Catlrl  Onido,  i\    1296,  a.         • 
Caetel  Nnoro,  224,  h. 
CttMUl-Hinon,  Sommel  de,  il. 

1047,  a. 
Caetel  Rodriga,  li.  56,  b. 
CatlelSardo,  11.912,*. 
Cailel  VeccMo  Sniequo,  II. 

1018.  a. 
Catlel  Velere,  579.  b. 
Casleir  a  Mare,  II.  1033.  b 
CniUUona.    Cttila,   891,  b; 

897,  b. 
CoMleUa,  am  di,  11.  1207,  h, 
CatUlto  Temenae,  ii.  1 157,  a. 
Catlellan   de   la   Plana.  11, 

964,  a, 
Ciatellum  Menaplorum,  il. 

327,  b. 
Castelnaudari,  11.  1023,  b. 
Catlrimm,  3X9,  b. 
Ca>thana«l,  il.  1170,  b. 
Catligliom,9»0,». 
Caetiglione    Benardi,     li. 

1-^89,  b. 

Caaigliene,    Logo    H,    U. 

668,  b. 
Catltle,  Old  and  Sew.  625,*. 
CaMtilei,ae,U.  1105,b. 
Caetle  Acre,  442,  b. 
Caelle  nflhe  Morea,H,k, 
Cattle  Over,  679,  a. 
route  Bseing.*A-Lb. 
Cattle-Heedt.  il.  589,  a. 
CatUtford.  li.  193,  b. 
Castor,  793,*. 
Caator  and  Pollux,  Temple 

of  (Rone),  II.  i84,*;  11. 

834,  b. 
Caelore,e,b. 
Caatra,il.  86,b. 
Caatra  (  Rome),  ii.  839,  b. 
Cattra  I'oriirlia,  II.  1338,  a. 
Caatra  Hannlbalii,  451,  a. 
Castra  Nora.  744,  b 
Castra    Perearina  (Rome), 

II.  818,  a. 
Castra  Trajana,  744,b. 
CatralUl.U.  I240,b. 
Castrense,   AmphlUiaatrum 

(Rome),  li.  847,  a 
Catiro,  61,  a;   564,  a;    II. 

3g0.b:li.912,a;U.1039,bi 

ii.  1294.  a. 
Castro  de  la  Venlasa,  950,*. 
Ceutro  del  Rio,  11. 718,  *. 
Cattro  Giamtnt,  828,  a. 
Caitro  Scale,  Fitme  di,  il. 

204,  a. 
Cns/ra,«i>  i(e,g04,a;933,b. 
Cattro  Zarvi,  li.  1042,  a. 
Castrum  MInerrae,  474,  b. 
Caitrum    Norum,   870,  h ; 

11.  628,  b;  ii.  1996,  a;  il. 

I3'7,  a. 
Castnera,  298,  a. 
Caitulo,  96l,ai  il.49l,b. 
CasuentlllanI,  II.  1317,  b. 
Casuentus,  11.  209,  b 
Cauibathmiii  M  ijor,  739,  a. 
Catabeda,ii.  46,b. 
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CaUM.Ul.*. 
Ca'afaate,  11.  IIO^•. 
CmlamiA,  iKT.  a. 
Cauwml*.  HI7,  b. 
Calarl.  II.Mi,a. 
CaurrhKtn,  *>0,    b;    U. 

UH,a. 
CalJUrMr,  C.  SI..  CS,  b. 
Ijitillne'i    HouM   (Roma), 

II.  IKM.b. 
C«(abrlfi.ll.  no,*. 
CalUtra,  STfl.  ■. 
CaiUru>,  74*.*. 
Cwlon.  It.  47.  •■ 
Callritk  BrUft.  MB.  b. 
Calulwla,    PorU     iKoOM), 

11.  7.%7.b. 
C«tuli,  Porlinu  (Bana),  II. 

MM,  b. 
Cava  CaM^N**  4S9,  •• 
Caivda,  4tl,a. 
rara«>,  X.,  Ml.  a. 
CaamUro.  4Ct.a;  tTT.a. 
Capo/'urr,  P»l»lf,  104!),  a. 
rxMlHTr,  H.  WS,  b. 
Carallo.  C,  SSS,  b. 
raiK4iM,  ll.9«.>,  a. 
r«w<Mia,»7l,as  Ml, a;  U. 

917,  b. 
Caurhabanl.  IM,  a, 
rauri,  U.l$,a. 
OnatrtM,  U.  xn6,a. 
Caudlnr  Forki,  II.  IXn,  a. 
Carm-,  11.46,  b;  U.4'<,a. 
Carloan,UI,b. 
CauUrn,  n\  a. 
C4uni,  II.  299,  a. 
CauilM,  sia,  a. 
Cauniu,  339,  b ;  SI*,  a. 
CmiII,  iKla  4ri,  11. 91 1 ,  b. 
Caus.  II.  S8,a. 
Caumnar,  4m,  b. 
Camneqlu.M\.  b. 
I'autcs  Bacchlac,  424,  a. 
Caax,  Papi  ie,  11. 103,  a. 
CmaUa,  479,  h. 
Cama,  4'.'2,  a. 
Cozrrvy,  476,  a. 
ToiXima.  .tftl,  a  i  U.  491,  b. 
Oa.  Un,  b. 
Oba,  li.  im,  a. 
rprillonlciini,  11.  ISU,  b. 
rATllu.  464,  a  ;  ».17.«. 
4>crof)iun]  ( Atheni),  37S,  a. 
CMlonIr,  744,  b. 
Ci/alo,  Ca^,tl.  llM,b. 
Cffalu,  f**,  b. 
Ctflir,  464,  b ;    469,  a  ;  11. 

1:94.  a. 
Crier.  II.  9«l.  a. 
Crii  l.i<lae  (  Athmii\  Mi,  b. 
Cria  .Vara,  II.  K79,  a. 
Ccl.idu>,  933,  n. 
(Woaa,  2.8(0  ill,  917,  b. 
Crienri,  II.  367,  b. 
Crlria,  U.  448,  a. 
Celimae,  Aquap,  934,  h. 
Calraar,  or  CUanar,  Aquae. 

1611,  b. 
Olnidrrii,  11.  1336,  a. 
Crlmna.  II.  "97,  a. 
CrlUoni,  606,  b. 
Ci-ZJa,  II.  461,a. 
Crllar,  II.  336,  b ;  U.  I3M,  b. 
<Vlia,ll.n,a. 
Cema.  Mona,  tl>7,b. 
Crmtaro,  or    Ctmtalo,    II. 

»l&,b. 
Onicfiallon,  110,  a. 
Cemenpllam,  11, 18H,  a. 
Cemroelo,  110,  a, 
Cmaaum,  871,  a* 
Canchraae,  663,  b. 
Crmnla.  II.  I27\  K 
Cencla,  II.  I'J7.>.  b. 
Cntll,  Mom,  107,  b. 
Onlrtimum,  *d,  II.  1309,  a. 
Ccntobrifa,  II63,  a. 
Cmlorbt.  985,  b ;  II.  9«7.  a. 
Centrttn,  or  Centrttii,  316, 

b;  11. 1309,  a. 
C^wrm,.^8.^a;  907,  b. 
Cmtum  CMlae,  870^  b  ;  (i. 

it's,  a. 
Caniuin  Putcae,  744,  b. 
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CMdtUe,  38S.  a  ;  S33,  b. 
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Clanii,  867.  a 
t'lanlut,  496,  a. 
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Clutldliim,   II.   40,  b;  11, 

188,  a. 
Clatrma,  II.  1387,  a. 
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8.^0.  b. 
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838,  a. 
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Clnudinpolil,    4,  a :   .'i69,  a  ; 
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II.  840,  a. 
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(Romi!).  ii.  818,  a. 
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766,  a;  11.  7.19,  a. 
Clauten.  IL  1041,  b. 
aautroot,  11. 1376,  a. 
Clritor,  193,  a. 
Cleltoria,  193,  a. 
ClrmetOe,  il.  550,  b. 
Clementr,  S.,  683,  a. 
aemenimo,  S.,  1018.  b. 
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CltrmoiU,  341.  a. 
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Climax,  301,  b:  II.  606,  a. 
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11. 783.  a. 
Cluana,  II.  63.8,  b. 
Clunia,  197,  b. 
Clunium.  6UI.  b. 
Clupea,  11.  1338,  a. 
Clualum,  Lake  of,  857,  b. 
Clusiui,  684,  b. 
ausoK,  977,  a. 
CluTla.  li.  896,  b. 
Clfde.  636,  a. 
Clypea,  67,  b. 
Cnacalui,  505,  a. 
Cuausum,  193,  a. 
Cncinit.  li.  803,  b. 
Cnldoa,  239,  b. 
Cnoput,  413,  b. 
Cnotsus,  70.6.  b. 
CualHilU.W.  I32S,«. 
Cotaa.,  ii.  1076.  a. 
Coblmti,  119,  a;  $SS,a. 
Cobui,  643,  a. 
Coca,  671,  a. 
Cocconagae,  It  48.  a. 
Coccygium,  li.  1176,  a. 
C'«:«ii>.698,a;  II.  47,  a. 
Coctermmtk.  630,  b. 
Cocotatea,  173,  a. 
Cocsou,  71.6,  b. 
Codanua  Slnua,  li.  460,  b. 
Cudesera,  II.    219,  b;    li. 

966,  a. 
CcideU  (Rome),  II.  841,  a. 
Codexoso,  Coilro  tie,  !*34.  a. 
Codn  de  Ladxo,  II.  116,  a. 
Codrion.  766.  a. 
Coedamusll.  ii.  398,  b. 
Cnele,  326,  a. 
Code  (Athens),  303,  b. 
Coelprlnl,  933,  a. 
Copletvrla,  II.  1071,  t;  II. 

1076,  b. 
(^le>7rla  Proper,  tl.  1076, 

b. 
Coeletae.  II.  1190,  a. 
Coplctica.  613,  a;  11. 1190,  b. 
Coeliobrign,  934,  a. 
Coeloi,  li.  1190,  a. 
Coenyra,  11.  II3G,  a. 
Coeron,  669,  a. 
CoetfeU,  471,  a. 
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Coeua,  11. 342.  a 
Cognac,  664,  a. 
Cognl.  II.  12,  a. 
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Cohnbra,  It.  230,  a. 
Coirr,  liO,  b. 
CoiutUou,  il.  1042,  a. 
Colapiaol,  ii.  543,  a. 
Colapli,  it.  3.b;  11.641,  b, 
Coleketler,  442,  a :  64-6,  a. 
Cokhl,  ll.47,a;  {1.658,  b. 
Colchlcut,  8.,  li.  46,  b. 
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ColetUnl.  II.  543,  a. 
Coll.  643,  a. 
Collat,  Cape,  805,  b. 
Colinca,  739.  a. 
CoW  Annmo,  .693,  b. 
CoUat  or  CoUati,  481,  a. 
Collatla,  167.  a. 
CoHalma,  167,  a. 
Collatlna,  Poru(Rome),  11. 

767,  b. 
CoUe  Famlmlami,  66,  b. 
IMIe  Piccolo,  6,  b. 
Colle  Sttccv,  IL  1280,  b. 
Collina,  Peru  (Rome),  11. 

7.65,  b. 
CoWowr,  73.6,  b;  II.  36,  a. 
Collopa  Magnua,  11. 454,  a. 
Colljrtua,  336,  a. 
Collyttti  (Athena),  302,  a. 
CoVa,  646.  a. 
Colney,  442,  b. 
Colobi.  68,  a  i  ,69,  b. 
Coloe.  59,  b  ;  1021,  a. 
Cologne,  173,  b  ;  646,  a. 
Coloni,  Cape,  49^,  a. 
Colonidrt,  11.34.6.  b. 
Cotonna,  La,  II.  690,  b, 
Colmne,  Capo delle.U.  107,b. 
Colonui,  326.  a. 
Colonul  ( Athens),  303.  a. 
Colosseum  ( Rome),  II.  637, 

b ;  il.  846,  b. 
Coliibraria,  373,  a. 
Columbii,  374,  a. 
Columbaria.  867,  b. 
Columbaria  ( Rome),  11.  821 , 

b. 
Columbarium,  ii.  911,  b. 
Columna  BelUca  ( Rome),  il. 

833,  a. 
(Alumna  Cocblls   (Rome), 

li.  839,  a. 
0>lumna  l,actarla  (Rome), 

II.  833.  a. 
Columnam,  Ad,  II.  1395,  a. 
CmnaeeUa,  459.  b. 
Comaceni,  G91,  b. 
Comari,  11.  94.1,  a. 
Comaria,  II.  46,  b ;  II.  47,  a. 
CamM,  651,  a. 
Comedae,  II.  943,  a. 
Coroedorum  Montei,11.41,b. 
Comldara,  741,  b. 
Comillomagus,  II  1387,  b. 
(Domini,  55,  a. 
(^minium,  11.  896,  b. 
Camino,  1046,  b. 
Comltlum  ( Rome),  it  779,  b. 
Commagene,  877,  a ;  IL  439, 

b. 
Coromenacps,  973,  b. 
Commodlan^e,       Thermae 

(  Rome).  II.  8:<9,b;  II.  847, b. 
Commores,  116,  a. 
Cimo.  6.63,  a. 
Omto,  Logo  di,  II.  128,  a. 
Comortn,  \.  47,  a. 
Comorin,  Cape,  643,  b;  660, 

b)  li.  46.  b. 
Compelu,  II.  I3S7,  a. 
Complega,  S82,  a. 
Compleutica,  934,  a. 
Compludo,  934,  a. 
Compaatua,  li.  1 190,  a. 
Cma,  973,  b. 
Conapopnl,  II.  917,  b. 
Canca,  714,  a. 

Conca,  PiUme  dl,  li.  I24S,  a. 
Cancan,  ii.  49,  b;  11.  266,  b. 
(^ncaiia,  603,  b. 
Concangil,  499,  b. 
Concant,  602,  a. 
Conajo  de  tilmma,  II.  61 1  ,b. 
Concord,        Temple         nf 

(Rome),    II.    781,   b;    II. 

7g.'<,a;  ii.  837,  b. 
Concordia,  6.63,  bjll.  1287,  b. 
Concordia,  11.  1275,  a;    11. 

1287,  b. 
Concnbieniet,  il.  1317,  b. 
Condabora,  683,  a. 
Condat,  Condi,  or  CSne,  6S4, 

a. 
Condate,  443,  a. 
Cnndercum,  il.  1256,  b. 
Cnndochntes,  973,  b. 
CimifOM,  ll.44l,b. 
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Condran,  6^15.  b. 
Omdritu,  6.64.  b, 
Condroz,  469.  a. 
Condro»  or  Condnst,  665,  a. 
Condylon,  II.  1170,  a. 
Conembrica,  ii.  330,  a. 
Cot^/lanM,  1 10,  b. 
CoKjIant,  Vhtpilal  de,   II. 

678.  a. 
Confluenta,  197.  b. 
CoDlluentes,  119,  a. 
ConAuentes,  Ad,  II.  1287,  a. 
Congleton,  664,  b. 
Congo$ta,  2.60,  a. 
Congusio,  655,  b. 
Conlaci,  602,  a. 
Cotilid,  603,  a. 
Conlstorgls,  .683,  a. 
Connangtl,  346.  a  :  fl.  16,  a. 
Conope,  61,  a  ;  67,  a. 
Consabrum,  635,  a. 
Consentia,  461,  a,  b ;  IL  1294, 

h  i  IL  1296,  a. 
Conterant,  656,  b. 
Consilinum   or    Cosllinura, 

II.  210,  a. 
Constantine,        Arch        ol 

(Home),  if.  809. a. 
Contlantinek,  627,  a. 
Constantlni,  Basilica 

(Rome),  il.  808, h. 
Constantlnlanae,    Thermae 

(Rome).  II.  848,  a. 
ConMlantmopte,  669,  b. 
Conttantinopie,  Channel  of, 

423.  a. 
Conttanx,  Lake  nf,  429,  b. 
Consuantae,  II.  1310,  b. 
Contuegra,  636.  a. 
Contacossrla,  II.  47,  a;   li. 

245,  a. 
ConlcMsa,  809.  a. 
Contoporia.  301,  b. 
Contosolia.  ii.  219,  b. 
Contra-Taphis,  60,  a. 
Contrebia,  683,  a. 
Contrebria.  394,  b. 
C^nTenae.  173,  a. 
Conway,  li.  1314,  b. 
CoHta,  653.  a. 
Ctntzo,  li.  1083,  a. 
Coolloo,  480,  b. 
Copals,  411.  b. 
Cophanu,531,  a, 
(>>pheo,  if.  5^3.  a. 
Cnphos,  il.  1317,  a. 
Coprates,  874,ailL1090,b; 

it.  1309.  a. 
Coptite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Cora,  IL  137K,  b. 
Coracar,  IL  1170,  b. 
Oirac;,  460,  b ;  563,  a. 
(^raceslum,  617,  b. 
Coraclura  Prom.,  424,  b. 
CoradKke,  618,  a. 
Coralius,  412,  b. 
Corancall,  il.  47,  a. 
Corax,  63,  b. 

Coraxi.  643.  a:  li.  943,  b. 
Corbega,  668,  b. 
Corbeil.  687,  b. 
(^rbiana.  8J3,  b  :  II  10-60,  b. 
Corhridtt,  429.  a  ;  69>.  a. 
Corckuila.  11.  860.  a. 
CoreoUo,  11. 690,  a. 
Corcyra  Nigra,  IL  37,  a. 
Cord'a.  615,  a. 
Cordoba  or  Cordota,  673,  a. 
Cordova,  368,  a. 
Corduba,  368,  a. 
Coressia,  687,  a. 
CorOnlum,  it.  1306,  b. 
a>^^669,  b. 
Cori,  667,  a. 
Corlfanlo,  694.  b. 
Corlnettses,  167,  b. 
Corineum.  387,  b. 
Corlnium,  442.  a. 
Corlnthia,  Fortlctu  (Rome) 

il.  834,b. 
Corlondi,  U.  16.  a. 
C'orisopltl,  318.  b. 
Corlum,  706,  b. 
Cormackite,  7(i9,  a. 

ICormeiUet,  730,  b. 
Cormones,  II.  1275,  b. 
Cofmoiu,  ii.  1273,  b. 
4b  4 
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r,  II.  im,  t. 

CornatU,  ForuB.  II.  I«7,  *. 
Cgnvto,  U.  IIUI.  b. 
Coraltcm,  Dcaiu  (Rom*). 

II.  811,  a. 
ComlicAnim  Dlvmnnn,  Lu. 

nu  (Rornc),  11.  «il,«. 
C»rm  MnU,  il.  IIU,  (. 
Coraorun,  II.  Ml,  a. 
Oirm^Mt.  Lt»  m,  U.  «86, 

Can»u,ll.9n.b. 
OrmtrmU.  MO.  h. 
CorodamuTn,  I7S.  b. 
Ccnmumirl  Camil,  U.  MS,  «. 
C«niM.  U.  b ;  II.  Mi,  b 
rorooria,  X31,  a  i  11.  1170,  a. 
rmoata.  10,  b. 
CoroDui,  H.,ll.440,a. 
CoroiMUiiu,  11.  m.  b. 
Corplliaca,  U.  IIM,b. 
Conulll,  11.  1 190,  a. 
Conncum,  7M.  a. 
Comtt,  7 It,  a. 
ConrU.  11.  901,  b 
Carirp.  tm.  a. 
CmnU.no,rt. 
Corttcu.  609,  b 
<>rn«i>aial.ll.4«ikb. 
r«rw,  C^M,  691.  a. 
Co'narpttum,  40,  a. 
CorMlU.6,b. 
cone,  M,  a. 
<Vtn^6«6.  b. 
r«r<n,  u.  871,  b. 
r<naM.«ui.a. 
CbitnA,  691,  b. 
CoraMta.  606,  h. 
CaruKa,  I9.S.  b. 
(*«ndl«,  Baf  i/,  IS6,  a* 
Corwta  dri  Comdr.  KM,  b. 
Otnu.  737,  •  i  II.  I0;>,  h. 
Cirj,  11  46,  b. 
Ciry  AtaX.  931,  b. 
C<ir7c«uin.  II.  357.  a. 
Corjrciw,  70*,  b;  U.  WW,  a. 
<>>r7(l.iltut,  3 A,  b. 
C»rrphanili,&3,a. 
C*or)-pha«lu«,  II.  341,  b :  IL 

681,  b. 
Car)'ttaH>.  Ut.  b. 
roi.flS.  bw 
Cm  or  (bi,696tb. 
Coaa,  II.  1X16,  a. 
C««ani,  Sub,  ii.  1196,  a. 
CoMnui,  870,  b. 
CMmalia,  173.  b. 
CotciU-.  it.  iOV.  b :  U.  lOM,  a 

11.1193,  b. 
CoMOin,  II.  4.U.  b. 
Caunxa.  6i«.  a;  11. 1»),  a. 
Cou^.  II.  SM,  a. 
CWi.  697,b. 
CMlBttaiu,  11. 1190.  a. 
Canmama,  MamU  4t  S.,  U. 

l.b. 
Cmw,  44*.a|  CM,  a. 
Cowlnhn,  lu  1190.  a. 
CoMoaous.973,  b. 
Couopo.  671,  b. 
CotU  Balaanac.  II.  18*,  U 
CMUBalrnae,  110,  a. 
Oulaattal  CMat,  114,  a. 
CW<a«lriwA,69.  a. 
Cotlnbori,   IL   916.   a;    il. 

917,  a. 
CoCacc,  49*,  b. 
Cotac«ne,  569,  b. 
Caiamtin,    or    CaUaUm,  11. 

ISlH.a. 
C*r  t  Or.  II.  W,  b. 
Coloaim.  U.  696,  b. 
Commr,  709,  b. 
Coltdkiolim-Kmmt,  641,  b. 
C<KM.  fi9«.  b. 
CotUeobrtta,  H.  I»»,  b. 
Cuttian,  II.  47,  a. 
Couurla,  11.  1001.  b, 
Cotilat,  Ad.  U.  \1»»,  a. 
Cotiopatam,  11  4M,  b. 
Cotuixa  or  Conuaa,  U.  987 

a. 
CotrllaorCaHlla,6,k 
C<Hrora,60>,a. 
Cot]run,ll.  Il9(,b. 
Cnrlaml,  M,  b. 
Caanrai,  693,  a. 


Cbiurr«u,  6U,  h. 
Camtaaen,  687.  a 
Cbyiu,  844,  a ;  il.  UO,  •. 
Cutu.  H.  11X8,  a. 
Cramaal,  107,  b. 
(>aii*ivm,U.  Ull,a. 
Cranria,  l»,  b. 
CraniU  588,  a. 
Crannon,  U.  1 170,  a. 
Crapii,  U.  »9,  b. 
Criaiiua,  Prom.,  U.  911,  a. 

Cratarll,  450,  I. 

CrubU,  lib;  490,  b, 

Chm,  911.  b. 

Crautlndon,  11.  569,  a. 

Craa^mrd.  641,  a:  673,  b. 

Cna,  IL  IW,  a. 

C'mnaite,  11.  1170,  a. 

CremldM,  11.  1 136,  a. 

Crtaama,  701,  b. 

Cremonia  Jugiim,  107,  b, 

CnnlilM,  U.  599,  a. 

CrooDiuBa,  796,  a. 

Cr6oplM(i,  5^  a. 

Craopolum,  301,  b. 

Crapu,T,  a. 

CmetmUma,  II.  690,  a. 

Cmi,  C.,  U.  51,  a. 

Criatea,a.  1 109,  a. 

CriaMHOi,  U.  VW,  a. 

Crimin,  451,  a. 
Crioilaa,  Capo,  447,  b. 
Cr«>,  C,  U.  1131,  b. 
CriKia,  U.  IS6,  b. 
CMmthM,  195,  b. 
Criua,  II.  60.S  a. 
Criuti.  7IS,  a. 
Crtila,  Maate,  8»,  b. 
CcUhoie,  9,  b. 
Criua,  13,  b. 
Crixia,U.  I»8,b. 
CrooMa.  U.  36,  a ;  II.  Ml,  *. 
CroocWa,  490,  b. 
Cnce,  Capa  ai  8(a,  11.  9«5, 

Ooor,  Haalt  Ha,  730,  a. 
Cnce  Sla,  II.  4<a,  b. 
I'rocodllopolii,  39,  b. 
CrocTlela,  IL  9«.  a. 
Croc^letum,  67,  a :  II.  103,  a. 
Crcdafk,  II.  1308.  a. 
CreiMi-lte,   Cap  da  la.  It. 

1336.  a. 
Cnmartw,  Firth,  ii.  MS,  a;  11. 

306,aj  IL  \%ti,a. 
Cromtr,  441,  b. 
Cronl.  or  Cromout,  191,  b. 
Cn»Ui^  191.  b. 
Crommion,  Cap^,  730,  a, 
Cromna,  Ii.  547,  bL 
Cropl*.  316,  a. 
Crouliu,  450.  b. 
Cna  d€  la  Zona,  St.,  U. 

1308,  a. 
Crypua,  T»,  a. 
Cicoua,  U.  515.  b. 
CilmeiM,  II.  1170,  b. 
CW<<a,»73,b 

Cuarioa,  411.  b ;  it.  101,  a. 
CB*«.58.a. 
Oi*t>.U.  li<41,b. 
c'iKii<li>,  71.\  a. 
Cuouiia,  569.  a. 
l'baKl■,9•^bs  5«l,ai  581. 

a. 
Oidln',  643,  b. 
('WrM.n.b. 
Cmala,  CagtaUa  ieta,  li.SOO, 

b. 
OHtUerf,  1010,  b. 
CuUfra,  807,  a  ;  It.  1041.  b. 
CaLmart,  li.  696^  b;  U.  I3as,a- 
rte«M,7l6,a. 
CuiM,  53,  a. 

Cumloariot.  VIeaa,  515,  a. 
Cummock,  671,  a. 
Cunana,  Mona,  196,  a. 
CuBcut,  M.,  U.  HO,  a. 
Cunlrl,  374,  b. 
Cuniculariae,    liuutaft,    11. 

911,  b. 
CunleuUitmn  Prom.,  11.911, 

b. 
Cupca  MarlUma,  IL  618,  b. 
Cupra  Haniana,  ii.  6S8,  b. 
Care,  613,  a. 
Curoiaa,  9,b. 


Cnrfla,  9(3,  a. 

Cmga,  IL  1083,  b. 
Oir1a,IIO,  b. 

Curia*  Vataraa  (Banc),  U. 
801,  a. 

Curiai.  730,  a. 

Curlfa,  583,  a. 

Curioa,  TV,  b. 

CuriaM>Utea,  118,  b. 

Curium,  63,  b ;  TML  a. 

Cmrmial.  U.  46,  b. 

Ckr«a,77S,  b. 

Currie-aa-Gore,  710,  a. 

Cuftliu,  Lacua  (lUae),  il. 
783,  a. 

CumbU,  iL  1318,  a. 

Caraola,  671.  a ;  il.  37,  a. 

Culatifium,  S34,  a. 

Can*.  184.  a;  U.  M,*:ii. 
ISA,  a:  11.559,  a. 

Oalck,  Gait  i|A  901,  b ;  U. 
46,  b. 

Cutiita,  II.  130S,  a. 

Cudlian  Lake,  711,  a. 

Cutllia,61S.  a;  II.  103,  b. 

Cramotorot,  II.  965,  b. 

Cyaoc  U.  989,  b. 

CTanaae,  lOMilaa.  414,  & 

Cratbu*,l8,b:64,a. 

C7blitia,907,bi  M9,a. 

Cjdobonu,  3S,  a. 

Cfdopii,  Atrium  or  AnCnim 
(Boom).  11.  818,  b. 

Cjilara.  11. 1091,  b. 

Cfdatbcfiaram    (Atliciia), 

xa,  b  I  315,  a. 
Cj^nua,  618,  b. 

CrdonU,  705.  b. 
C/lia,983,b. 
Cillndrine,  11.  47,b. 
Crnactha,  193,  a. 
Cfnla,  64,  a. 
CTnupolU,  40,  a- 
Cjnopolice  Nom^,  40,  a. 
Cfnoa,  itoma,  198.  a. 
Crnourfei  ( Atboia).  303,b. 
CjmotcvphaUc,  iL  1 170,  a. 
Cynuria,  199,  a. 
Cfnua,  IL  103.  b. 
Cfparra,  li.  tl70,bi, 
Vypansai,  7S,  a. 
Cfparluu.  11.  341.b. 
Cjrpriua,  Vicua  (Rome),  iL 

814,  a. 
Crpraa,  K«ti  of,  730,  a. 
Cjftla,  191,  b;  380,  bs  U. 

Il90,ai  It  1299,  a 
Crretlae,  II.  1170,  a. 
Cjmrhaulce,  II.  1075,  b. 
Cjrrrhttt,  6»«,  a ;    737,    a : 

U.  l07.Vb. 
Cjnu,  89,  at  310,  a;  tSO, 

a  i  571,  b. 
C7U,643,a. 
CjrUea.  411.  a. 
Cytaeum,  705,  b. 
Cjrtherrui,  Ul,  b. 
Cytbarui.  1046.  a. 
Cjtnl,  ii.  541,  a. 
Cylorui,  il.  547,a,b. 
Cyllcui,  TS,  b. 
Vzrttina,U.  1110,  a. 
('kl'»n(,6l4.  b. 
Ciiir,  U.  710.  a. 


Datlttan,  1106,  a. 
DacbiiMbada,  11.  47,  a. 
Dactonium,  934,  b. 
Uadei,  7:iO,  a. 
DadtcUa,  IL  1108,  b. 
Daedala,  517,  b. 
U.ielUiatu,  il.  Ml,  b. 
OaKichae,  il.  47.  b. 
D  iKwIru,  983,  b. 
Dagkete,  II.  1108,  b. 
Daakeetam,  89,  b. 
i><AM«,  I  ids,  a. 
Dalir.fl.Mafliatr,  IL  183,  b. 
Daitam,  il.  Ml,  b. 
llataik,  W,  a;    364,    bj 

366,  b. 
DatUaaMada.  H.  47,  a. 
Dakkek,  781,  b  ;  11.  675,  a. 
Dalaaam    Td^,   606,     a. 

745,  b. 
Dalim,  a.  13,  b. 


Daat,.u.\n.tL 

DallimtiiB,  7411,  a 
Dalmalit,».»,i 
Dalmlolum.  744,  i. 
Doauatar,  ll)iS,a 
Daunu,M7.ti. 
DamiHL  Moam,  L  11,  i- 

U.  46,b. 
naMtaa,lL10M,k, 
Daa^filaat.  \im,i. 
Dkam^lUM,Sa,t. 
Damaat,  tt   DmkM.i. 

1086,  b. 
DaaK«r,il.aie.l>. 
Daii,ailiei<ii.iS,b. 
Danaba,li.]IIK,li. 
Duala,  m,  a. 
Dixuutru,  or  Doitfia,  i. 

1148,1. 
Danae.ll.lll91,l>. 
Dandainla,  4n,  b  j  lIT.L 
Danir,  7io,li. 
nmai[,Uall^.<i.lBi,i. 
Dapbnc,  MO,  b :  li.  liTi.  l 
Dapholdii,BdiieaiIi.ai. 

ii.  tm,  a. 
Dapfanufla,  li.  1191,1. 
a«r-C5iiiwnHI,  Dts  K. 
Dana^m,    or    Dem^ 

7SS,h. 
Darachaii.l«l,h. 
D»radrae.iL4l,k. 
Daram,  770,  i. 
Darautaiia.llO,bslM,i. 
Darapu,  369.1. 
arrdiiKife>,7i4.i:l'>.li 
DurdaMedei,  Piwaudi  4 

ttr.  6c«.a 
Dardioi,  iLlC.b. 
Uaidaiili.iL  SOI.  b 
Dardan.  11.41,  Il 
Daraas,  788,  l. 
Dmfmr,  lil,  b, 
Darsamanit,  9fil.  b. 
Uargininiei,  ilSHi. 
Uariel,  Fati(i.  ISi.i. 
Daritif,  110,  b. 
D.irtisi  ril;l,ii.tltl>. 
D.U1II1.  Il  1^1. 
i;artic4.  ii  iS,l. 
Dascyleium,  &,  1. 
DaMae,19S,b. 
Udmii.  73S,b. 
^«r..<<.nimnri.a.KlL 
i>an>ca,9(l|,h 
i9arrU,794,lL 
Da$lioar,9,*. 
aatkalit,att,^ 
UaclL  173,  a 
Daltjle,i\,h. 
Datum,  ii.llX,>  ;!.»*' 

Saxl.  II.  lOBI.  b. 

Uincioaa,  IL  917.  b. 

Dmnttrw,  U.  es,  a 

0arla,r3,b:U.M4.1. 

Datta,giKr^,nl.li- 

Daulia,  830^  a. 

Uaulii.li.  513,1!  iU  09,  >' 

Oanw.748,b. 

i>itvrau.777,a. 

i>«(orI)«<»i.m^ 

i3a>,S«.bi41<,b. 

DaK,  796,1. 

Dt*ai,1it,t. 

Dm  Cama  (Bobm),  n.  IK. 

a. 
Dra  VepaiUiauui.  149,  k. 
2>esni,orC«r,iLlllt,L 
l>eb,968,b. 
DEtaae,619,a. 
Deboma.  8X1,  i. 
DrMor  i>c*g>.ii.iii>,>' 
)mdr,iL6G6,a 
0<*ram,i«i.i- 
Detmriak,7ll,t. 
Drceaa,b.<l,i\ii-'^'- 
Dfcrleia,  330^1.      „     , 
D«daiiae,Tben«att1«''' 

11.848,1.  ^ 

Dedmum,  Ad,  il-  1*4  •' 

ii.  1301,  a 
Orcur,  757,  b. 
l>ecimiaiia.  Pom  (»'»i" 

tt.  7SS.1. 
Sca.786,b. 
i>«M9,U.309.b. 
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DegeHiml,  U.  318,  >;     l(. 

489,1. 
Der,  581, «;  T79,bi  H.  971, ». 
Dee  (,Aberitenahire)^Tli^  a. 
JD<v(ln  (Mnili'rr).  77l,b. 
J)ee  (In  GaUairap),  77!,  a 
.Ocir,  1^8,  b;  li.  Il3\a. 
J9Wr  Diwan,  il.  3U,  a. 
Jifkhuni,  193,  a. 
ZlrM/aiNf,  Ml.a. 
DpUi,  li.  1909,  a. 
J)rliCkat,  116,«. 
/)<■/!  Hattani,  79J,  b. 
De/iMuA,  11.480,  a. 
IlrUyt,  II.  860,  a. 
Delphi.  Ml.,  K7l,a. 
Dflphlnlum,  il.  496, a. 
Sella,  11.  1180,  a, 
Demati,  II.  1 13.%  a. 
JJrnKiionul.&M.a;  li.440,a. 
Dembea,  644,  h. 
Z>rM&rr,  II.  3S7,b. 
Demetcr  Chloe,  Temple  of 

(AthenO,  30l,a. 
D^metlial,   il.  Ml,  b;     ii. 

1170,  b. 
DemirKapi,  1043,  a :  II.  14,  a; 

li.  237,  a;  ii.  1036, a;  11. 

1037.  a. 
Drmir  Kapu.  b61 ,  a. 
Demiriaar,  il.  453,  b. 
Demrneergee-dertujff  103,  b. 
Demonia.  WOA,  a. 
DemoUca,  774,  a  :  il.  641,  b. 
Dtnair,  153,  a;  34',  a. 
Denbighthire,  II.  49 1, a. 
DendemX,  11.  1  l'i7.  b. 
Dendra.  TSl,  a  ;  il.  353,  b. 
Sriidroboia,  983,  b. 
iJenia.  773,  a. 
JlenixJi,  .5M.  a. 
Dmmart,  1094,  a. 
Deiiseicue,  ii.  lliK).  a. 
Denlliplelica,  il.  1 1911,  h. 
DenthelialPS,  Ager,  11.349,  b. 
JJfuifn,  791,a 
3)«;obriga,347,  a. 
Drogkir,  li.  47, a;  II.  49,bl 

II.  I(M4,  b. 
Deriiz,  'iO,  a. 
Derbend.  II.  506,  a. 
Dfrbz-nd  Boununt,  133,  b, 
DerienI,  8;i,  b. 
Derdert,  ii.  41,b. 
D.'rea,  193,  a. 
Derm.  318,  b. 
Deienilah,  746, b. 
Di^ri«,  il.  277.  b. 
Drrltu.  II.  601,  a. 
i)<T7io,  733,  bi  754,  b. 
Z)<T«  Cape,  li.  I3J7.  b. 
Verne  Jailafi,  II.  493,  b. 
Uerrhlma,  ii.  1076,a. 
DiTtona,  11.  188,  a,  b;  ii. 

1287,  b. 
X>ertum,  167,L 
Z^nlinuLli,  20l,b. 
Derwerit.Vl.ai. 
Drrxeiie,  li.  1333,  b. 
Despolo  Dagk,  il.  7i3,a. 
Drite,  933,  a. 
D'>udaba,  ii.  a4S,b. 
Dcva,  427,a. 
yjrro,  77l,b. 
JJeeanagari,  li.  49,  b> 
Di'velton,  il.  1190,  a. 
Vifei  'el  U  bou  de  Deve, 

716,  b. 
Z><^nJ.  75.M>  i  830,  a. 
Vevriki.  ii.  436,  a. 
Dfurloput,  11.  512,  a. 
Deiilx.m.b:  li.  1125, b. 
DemU-t-Agalch,  li.  1101,  b. 
Dkadki,  I JS,  b. 
DA<l/or  il.904,b. 
Vlmfni.Va.n.;  328,  a. 
Uhamala,\\.  1239,  b. 
DknmoMt,  II.  3^5,  b. 
Dkana,  ii.  1  IM.b. 
Vhutkalio,3i\,h. 
Vliovlia.  756,  a :  il.  943,  a. 
lihefUTUimli,  932,  b. 
Vkeminiko,  736,  b. 
tlAri/lan.  li.  300,  b. 
Uk'Ut,  760, b. 
Uhiliui.  7.')8,  a. 
Dluimytiaaka,  777,  a. 


VMMlomo.  121,  a. 
UAoM/iir/.  li.  119«.b. 
»*ota.  156,  b. 
DAofflOitu,  ii.  1137,a. 
Dhragonara,  804,  b. 
Dkrttgtmaretf  804,  b. 
Dkrakuneria,  M.,  U.  368,  b. 
Dkrama,  787,  b. 
Dkramia,  1101,  a. 
Dkratnitnu,  II.  .159,  b. 
Dkrepamo,  771,  a ;  789,  a, 
Dkrepano,  C,  13,  a. 
Dkyita,  797,  a. 
UlK,  433,  a. 
DIacrIa,  332,  b, 
DIadei,  294,  b. 
Diala,  1021,  b. 
Ulana,  Temple  or  (Rome), 
11.810,  a;  11.  836,  b;  11.8:14, 
b. 
Oianae,   Sacellum  (Rome), 

11.  817.  a. 
Dlanmii,  Ad,  11.  36,b. 
Dlanium,  857,  b. 
Diana,  ii.3IO,ai  »•  1130,1. 
DiaikiUi,  795,  a. 
DIayrak,  1 10.1,  a. 
Dibbek,  il.  429,  b. 
Uicaea,  403,  b;  II.  1190,  a. 
Olctrnna,  709,  b. 
Didier,  S.,  110,  b. 
Didjlakf-ktidak,  II.  1309.  a. 
DidMckIt,  ii.  1208,  b. 
DiHiirl,  II.  917,  b. 
Didyma,  TJi,  a. 
Didjrroe,  51,  b. 
fl/f,  34',  b;  48S,  b;  7W,  a  ; 

11.  213,  a:  II.  I3IH.  b. 
DJebrI  Afrcua,  II.  1237,  b. 
UJebel  Peek.  .17,  b. 
DJebei  Feel,  976,  a. 
DJebelGueriouin,  II.  1240,  b. 
DJebel  Zabarek,  II.  1016,  a. 
DJekeyite,  il.  9U5.  a. 
DJerraki,  1034,  a. 

DJetiret  el  S,ig,  813,  a. 
D/eMsen,  il.  6.17,  b. 
Dieuxe,  7.17,  b 
DJeziret  Tgrm,  II.  63,  b. 

Digerl,  il.  1 190,  a. 

Diglad,  11.  1208.  b. 

Dliillto,  li.  I2>«,  b. 

Uigne,  349,  a:  409,  b;  776,  a. 

Dii,  II.  1190.  a. 

DJikoun,  II.  906,  b. 

DOon,  778.  a. 

DikaUka,U.  1231,  a. 

Dikeli-Kol  292,  b. 

ililrfricilr,  ii.  881,  a. 

Ui7,  787,  b. 

Z)i7<».  II.  Il23,a. 

DImaltui,  11.383,  h. 

Dimttzana,\\.  1199,  b. 

Dimolieo,  1018,  a. 

Dinan,  893,  b. 

Dinarptum,  633,  b ;  730,  a. 

Dindymene,  Mom,  463,  b. 

Dine,  202,  b. 

Dinjfr  Aiy,  787,b. 

Dinia,  349,ai  409, b. 

Dio  ttOuro,  792,  b. 

Di'o  J2ud.  686.  b. 

Uiobeiil,  399,b;  li.  1190, a. 

Diocharea,  Gate  of  (Atbenf), 
261,  b. 

Dlo<:lea,748,a. 

Dioclptianae,  Thermae 

(Rome),  li.  847,  b. 

D«i/;>r/>,  ll.233,a. 

Z>>u/i9a,  11.438,  a. 

Dioinela  (Atbena),  303,bi 
335,  a. 

DIomelan    Gate    (Alheni), 
363,  b. 

nion,  II.  1076,b. 

Uionyflac  Theatre  { Atheiu), 
284,  b 

I)lon;iopoltl,  ll.47.b. 

Dinnysut,        The.4tre        of 
(Alheni),  389, b. 

DIope,  193.  a. 

Uiopolil,  463,  b. 

Dloieurl,    Temple    of    the 
(Atheiu),  299, b. 

DlOfcuriai,  973,  a ;  643,  a. 

Dio<polli,.196,b. 

Uioipolll  Magna,  ii.  1 137,  b 


DJovata,  879,  a. 
DIour,  339,b. 
DIpaea,  192,  b. 

Dlpo,  il.320,a. 
Dipopoa,  193.  a. 
Dipylum  (Atbeni),  363,  b. 
Dlrcej4l3,  b. 
Diribitorium    (Rome),    11. 

837,  a. 
Dtritio,  18, a;  11.  9B9,  b. 
Dirlnl,  167.  b. 
DIrphji,  871,b. 
Difcuf,  Protoi  and  Deute- 

roi,  424,  b. 
Oitii  Fatrli,  Aedea  (Rome), 

11.  816,  b. 
Ditis  Patrli  et  Prolerpinae, 

Ara  ( Rome),  11.  819.  a. 
Ditli,  Sacelluin  (Home),  li. 

7i'3,b. 
Dillaino,  614,  a  :  ii.  37l,b: 

11.985,  a. 
Ultlanl,  g8l,b. 
iliKilu/.  53l,a. 
Dinerligi.  ii.i)ii,i, 
Divet,  774,  a. 
DiTitla,  11.  il29,b. 
Divle,  7r0,b. 
Dium,  70.1,  b;  87»,b. 
Dirona,  464, a;  917, a. 
Dinriki.  il.  133",  b. 
Dili!   KIdlua,  Sacrarlum  of 

(Rome),  li  S30, a. 
DJullenilil,  II.  .1.VJ,  a. 
D>Tus  Claudius    Temple  of 

(Rome),  li.  |<I7,  b. 
Diwanij/ak,  363,  a. 
Uiyaiek   \{.  100  ,b. 
Diyar  Bekr.  I3i,  b. 
Dix,.  Ii.  Iu50,  b. 
yjfV^,  HGO,  b ;  874,  a. 
Dni'per,  420,  b. 
Dnietler,   84,  a;    II.    1248, 

a. 
Diianai.  833,  b ;  li.46,b. 

Data.  4.16,  a. 
Dobrincxe,  :180,  a. 

Dobuni,  971,a. 

Docldara,  744,b. 

Dodona,  833,  a. 

llogaiilu,i\.  331,  b. 

Dogkiram,  780,  b. 

J^oiroH  II.  337,a. 

Oolabella.  Arch  of  (Rome), 
il  817,  b. 

Dolatpl,li.  1317,  b. 

Dole,  77,  a. 

Doliche,  11.  1170.  a. 

Dolomene,  606,  b. 

Dolonci,  li.  1 100,  a. 

Dolopet,  69,a. 

Oolopla,  il.  Il70,b. 

Daluc,  il.  967,  a. 

DomacU.W.  11. 3,  a. 

Dombai.  342,  a. 

Domerus,  807,  b. 

Domitiae.    HorU    (Rome), 
ii.  843,  b. 

Domltian,  Statue  of  (Romp), 
11.799,  a. 

Domotm  Dagk,  Ii.  480,  a. 

DomuB  Trajiiltoria(Rume). 
il.  809,  b. 

Don,  II.  1088,  b. 

Don  CossnckM.  496,  a. 

D.m  A'u<nJ:<,  11.917,  b. 

DfmaueBckiugea,  ii.  144,  a. 

lioncatter,  751,  a. 

Dofu:o>,934,b;ll.l339,b. 

Donen,  II.  1 199,  b. 

Dimeti,\\.  1069,  b. 

Dungiila,  60,  a. 

DoMMo,  or  Donnino  Borgo, 
9'.,  9O0,  a. 

Dooal-ei-Kuxma,  877,  a. 

Doiidenwerd,  791,  a. 

Uooree.  184,  b. 

Douniek,  n.  1240,  a. 

DiMMr,  11.1214.  a. 

Dor,  II.  530,  b. 

Dora,  470,  b;  II.  G07,a. 

DoTa,19\,b;  ii.  1006,  b. 

Dora  BaUea,  107,  b ;  791,  b. 

Dora      Riparia,      107,    b; 
792,  a. 

DjrHcit<m,  718,  a. 

ituTckctki,  412,  i. 
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Dorcke$ter     (in       Dortet- 

tkire).  793,  a. 
Dorcketter      (in      Orford- 

Mkire).  19i,  a. 
Dordogne,  791,  b. 
Dorettade,  383,  b. 
DSrgen,  il.  1 133,  b. 
Uoriai,  ii.  46,  b. 
Dorii,  919,  b. 
Dorltci,  310,  b. 
UoriKiis,  11.  1 190,  a. 
Doriiim,  li.  341,  b. 
Domo.  II.  1384,  a. 
Dornoch  Firtk.  ii.  203,  a 
DoneUkire,  3^7,  b. 
DosHron,  ii,  4C,  b. 
Doi  dt  Trent,  Il  1378,  b. 
Dolan,  IfCl,  a. 
DouamoL,  II.  1310.  a. 
Dovatlan,  11.  331,  b. 
Doubt,  790,  b. 
Dorer,  443,  a ;  790,  b. 
Dover,  Straits  i(f,  314,   a  ! 

916,  bi  11.400,0. 
Dintro.  477,  b. 
Doiflataiad,  II.  1081,  b. 
Dawn,  794,  b  ;  li.  101,  b. 
Draa.  34,  b. 
DrrftMficua,  807,  b. 
£rac.  li   1330.  a. 
Draga,  1105,  bj  II.  98",  b. 
Draguncello,  H98,  a. 
Drato,  307,  a. 
Drungae,  210,  b. 
DrapuiL-a,  365,  u. 
Drailt.  C.  669,  U. 
/J  rati,  788,  a. 
Draudarum,  11.  794,  a. 
Uriivuj,  II.  941,  b. 
DreL'Anoii,  694,  b. 
Drepaiie,  669,  b. 
Drepaiion,  729,  h. 
Drp|iHnum,  13.  a. 
UrppsH,  369,  a. 
Orrur,  793,  b. 
Drilap,  II.  658,  b. 
nrllloihyllitae,  11.  48.  a. 
Drin,  799,  a. 

Drill  .Il  si,„gi,.  Ike,  ii.  36, 1). 
Diiim,  7BU,  a. 
Dniiiif,  ii.  Ml,  b. 
D/  ivicsxa,  ~*i\t,  b. 
Drius,  li.  40'..  b. 
Drome,  7Sa.  b  ;  il.  1118,  b. 
Or,v«-,  7«7,  b. 
Drosicii.  ii.  1 1911,  b. 
l)ruL>etis,  744,  b. 
Dru.nlu.  IU7,  1'. 
Drugeri,  il.  1I9U.  a, 
Dntmbyrgk,    ^22,    hi      ii. 

1256.  b. 
Drufus,   Arch  of  (Rome), 

II.  8211, 1>. 
DnbHi'Up,  il.  1019,*. 
D.jiiae.  li.  2!I9,  a. 
DrjniHPH,  li.  604,  b. 
Drymui,  329,  b. 
DickitiMcketi,  11,  494,  a. 
tJsikirdsckek,  60,  a. 
IJikeni-tkeer,  il.  497,  a. 
Dikib,  94,  a. 
Dijatat-Borgas,  393,  a. 
Dsjedte,  il.  910,  a. 
UtJibelFil,  812,  b. 
Dijibrn  Piilanra,  614,  b. 
Ilijiir-Erktne,  II.  643,  U. 
Duiir,  il.  1:128,  b. 
Dubli  i.  1301,  bt 
/;«6/>ii,  7'J7,  a ;  11,  16,8;  II. 

2.'.6,  b. 
Ducala,  Cnpe,ii.  168, h. 
Duden  Su,   330,  b  ;  969,  b  ; 

641,  a. 
Due  TorrI,  CoUe  di.  ii.  37 1,  a. 
Duero.  792.  a 
Dugea,  ii.  r237,  b. 
Dujik  Tagk,  5ai,  b. 
Uuilia,  Culumua  (  Home),  il. 

789,  b. 
Duino,  II.  74,  a;  11.  678,  a; 

ii.  1375,  b. 
Duklitia,  784,  a. 
Dutcigno,  ii.  473,  a. 
nnlnekan,  il.  1079,  a. 
DuliM.oli.,  709,  h. 
Oum'iarlon,  .Vj3,  .-u 
Diunbrek  Chai,  li.  1003,  a. 
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J>w(/Ha,  TW,  a  1  U.  IIM, «. 
I>mmtfrin-gktrt^  tl.  1A6,  ** 
IVin>iM,4».  a:  11.4X0,*. 
Dmmm;  '4H.  b. 
X>ilM,  il.7l«.a. 
J>MM,  II  !II7.*. 
0KIUHUI  Pond,  11.  n,  m. 
Mnic>^  Hft.  U.  131  a,  b. 
ZtwOmm  II.  101,  b. 
X>n«oir,  4W.  Ik. 
yjiMWl  AraW.  Ii.  4(7,  •. 
/tmiira.  I>.42<>,  ■. 
i>wu(<V  An,  79 1 ,  a ;  Sit  a. 
DumtiaUe.  VO,  b. 
Dunum,  Ii.  101,6;  II.  16,  a. 
Duodrcimum.  Ad,li.l»l».a. 
/>  V,  II.  (96,  b. 
/>ar.  or  Dura,  791,  a. 
Maroarr,  im,  b ;  &7II,  b  t 

7;i.b;7<<>.bi  U.6».b. 
I>mrmtto,  796.  b. 
Ilunlin,  M.,  II.IM,a. 
/>arra,  II.  171,  a. 
I>,iri>.  lo;,h. 
Diirli,  It.  Itm.a. 
l>unt».  4:7.  b. 
Durnorarla.  44%  a. 
Durobr.v  »,  4HX.  b. 
Ihirocortarum,  S-'O.  b. 
Diirolipont,  4»w,  b. 
DiironU,  II  R<.«6,  b. 
lliirnlrlitn,  3H7.  b, 
DurnTpmiim,  44-*  a. 
AalirJifoi/.  ii.  IllVb, 
J>trr  Dtatrr.  743,  0. 
i>jrAr  BfUr.  3-/1,  II. 
llfCaUu.  I4H,  b. 
D,inr,  14.  b. 
y>yr>»,  7;'l,  b. 
DjtrU,  S43,a. 
I>r,rrlado<,  .W.',  b. 
I>ir>p  mtlum.  Hil,  a. 
Utuiu,  t7a,  b. 


K-Sfnml.  II.  nr>.  b. 

£»>/  AMAv  </  YarkAtre,  II, 

vsii  b. 
Ka*t6omme,  ia.\a. 
F.aslerH  a<n1in,  901,  b. 
Aiiai.-.  «."A  ». 
Kb*.  "7(1.  a. 
A'«a;i.l.  4^1,  a. 
Kbcknttr.  iOI,a ;  II.  ISII.b. 
Kbriimiini,  II    33,  a. 
Eblana.  il.  16,  a. 
Klytlt.  Vf.'.  »  :  II.  llOi  a. 
F.lKira.  II.  I-JO.  a. 
Ebon  it  AIndau,  799,  a. 
£M,8.  a. 
Kin,  ii.  I>l,  a. 
Khrndunum,  107,  b. 
Kbrudiinum,  ii.  904,  a. 
Kburi.  IL  IIU,  a. 
KlHiriKlono.  ilO,a. 
£biMUi,  373.  a. 
K'bil>na,<l.  30l,b. 
E.elnia.  II.  IVi,  b. 
Kt-ciifipa,  '.t4,  A. 
Kciiippn,  il.  tiOti,  a. 
Krhara.  424,  b. 
EchpdanwU.  II.  60S,  a. 
KchrliJar.  3-a,  b. 
Krhella.  IL  9^7,  a. 
Krhliiu<,  in.  b;  Ii.  1170,  a. 
Eckumach,  ii.  4|i4.  b. 
Ar(/a,  M9,  a;  Ii.  904,  b. 
Ki-nomui,  79,  b. 
Ecirmil,  li.  XSl  a. 
Eil-Doad.Kn,i>. 
Kden,  II.  174,  a. 
Edtr.  V>,  a. 
EdMia,  31,  a;  694,  a;  tl, 

336,  b ;  Ii.  1398,  b. 
Rdeia,  D07,  a. 
En/oo,  1.^9,  b. 
Eakra,  907,  b. 

EiUnlmrgA,  Vil.  a  ;  TSO,  a. 
Kdonl,  in  1190,  a. 
KdrrI,  jsn,  b. 
Edrrmit,  3,\  a. 
utiemr,  ia.'3.b. 
Rdnitn,  940,  a. 
Kdirhmiadiln.  8e9,b, 
Folionii.3l><,  a. 
E^ra,ii.  Mi),  b. 
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Rtrlttta,  5*1,  a. 

Eftrtir,  11.  494,  a. 

ligrria.  Valley  of  (Rome), 

Tl.  «'iO,  a. 
EgUmm.  33,  b. 
Kiimm,  Omtfvf.  II.  930,  a. 
Egnatia,  167,  a  s  11.  I3»4,  a. 
Etri-Umn,  II.  619,  b. 
Exripo.  J99,  a;  87 1,  a. 
Enurrl,  349,  b. 
Bluim,  il.  174,  a. 
Bbettum,  11.1394,  a, 
Ridumannta,  64ft,  b. 
BIrriir.  11.  9111,  a. 
£ii<.W-H^.II.370,a. 
Eimirk,  '<«>,  b. 
Klon,  807,  b. 
EIra.  II.  3tJ,  b. 
KIra.  Mounulolor,tt.3<t,b. 
Eiretldar,  337,  a. 
£iMe«,  no.  b;  11. 31,  a, 
ElMdicar,  573,  a. 
Kkaltrmotlnr,  II.  916,  b. 
Ekrn>t,ii.  1311,  b. 
Kkron,  tl. »».  b. 
Kl-Alua.  IDl,  b. 
«-/«.  Illl,b. 
El-Alatur,  Va,  a. 
e(-.IJi<iit,  30,a. 
Et-Ar(tUli,*-A.lL:  11.901, b. 
El-Arat,  ll.  7W.  b. 
El.-Att.  il.  49^,  a. 
El-Asfr.  831,  b. 
AY-'/<i(>r*,  II.  ,Vl3,a. 

ft-Axarigrh.  396,  a. 
l-Bitekarifk.  ii.  4.VI,  b. 
AZ-AirrnraA  II.  IIU,  a. 
EI-BirrM,  3M.  a. 
£<-fii«fjc*<',  il..'p70,a. 
A/-C*<iiry,  li.  SH,  b. 
£/-r*iiii/<ifi,  II.  34,  a. 
Kl-Commandante,  II.  319,  b. 
EI-D-ttkrt,  ii.  4.s»,  b. 
A;/-;yci<i.r,  II.  loi.a. 
A7./Vir4/ir*.  11.496,  b. 
El-Frrrol,  431.  a. 
Kl-F^oom,  lih,  a. 
Kl-tianb.  T-O,  a. 
F.I.Ukor.  343,  b;  li.  531,  b. 
Kl-anrllar,  li.  1134,  ,i. 
El-Hadramnul,  111.  b. 
El-Hammak.  il.  1333.  a. 
El-Hammattt-Hk^u,  170, 

El-Haurn,  II.  3X4,  a. 
El-Hrrba.  li.  13«»,  a. 
El-Hetiue.  il.  699,  i. 
>.V-7/.-«/.  771,«i  il.  377,  b. 
Et-Wlal,  ii.  401,  a. 
A;/'//«(m,,1I7,  b. 
A/-//.««,97l,b. 
A7.J/4,  1001,  b. 
E/-Kn>.  or  El-Kalitk,  37,  a. 
El-Kalirk,  or  Et-Kat,  558,  a. 
AVA:nf;/.999,a. 
n-A'*<irfiir<iJt,  II.  48B,a. 
El-KkaU,  il.  435,  b. 
EJ-kHargrk,  li.  45>t,  a. 
Kl-Kkubribrk.  1134,  b. 
F.I-KkmU.  li.  17,  b. 
A7  A'*ii/i7,  1033,  a. 
El-Kodt,  ii.  37,  b. 
£;.Ji:w<i*,  993,a. 
t:i-KurntMn,  11. 104,  a. 
E!-lMkmm,  li.  677,  b. 
KILilnm,  M.6U6,  b. 
El-MariMki,  il.  Z75,  b, 
El-Malnaitua,  ii,  1 134,  a. 
El-tlatinak,  378,  a ;  li.  131, 

£t.V</(fr<,U.354,b. 
El-Hmgalrk,  il.  160,  a. 
£'-Afrr>«t,37D,  a 
El-Mruitmrat.  li.  330,  b, 
£f-V<-<ik>a<<,978.b. 
£/-.Vnan'i,  333,  b. 
£t,ViU,  ll.:)6S,  a. 
El-Nitlromm,  W3,  b, 
'l-Padrom,  934,  b:  11.  117, 

b. 
ff-AW,  37,  a. 
El-RocaiiUo,  527,  b. 
El-Siirak,  II.  457,  b. 
SlSkanderWt,  95,  a. 
El-Ttyibrk,  HO,  a. 
El-Trhn.  II.  104,  b. 
£<.ZflfmiiK*,  IL  377,  b. 


Fl-Zrrka.  li. 

Gl»f>.  7ai,  b ;  7311,  a ;  833,  a. 

Klaeatit.  19.  b. 

ElArum,  li,  341,  b. 

Klanu,  67.  a :  101,  b  )  330 

b;  li.  1190,  a. 
F.Utfimiti,  11.  4X3,  b. 
Klagabalus,     Ojirdraa    a?d 

Circus  of  (Rome),  II.  837, 

b. 
Etapkomaia,  II,  377,  a. 
RIapbut,  11.310,  a. 
Eiaaona,  il.  543.  a, 
Elatuma.  il.  47<,li. 
EioMMomitiJco,  11.  463,  a. 
Elal,  313,  a. 
Elatsa.li.  1170,  a. 
Klalreia,  or  Klaleia,  833,  a. 
ElaTpr,  34i,a. 
Elba,  il.  39.  b. 
EUxum,  4»<,  b:  U.  36, b, 
F.lif,  93,  a. 
£/toiv:t,  11.961,  a. 
Etimn,  M^  671,  b  ;  U.  H4. 

a. 
Rlcrthlom,  11.967,  a. 
£M«,ll.33,a. 
Ri<ictca,il.343,a. 
Electri>,tt.90l,b. 
KUflktro-KkoH,  tl.  474.  b. 
Eltm,  481,  b. 
KtephantopbafI,  S8,  a. 
Klephas,  .t?.!), 
Klrphas  Herbarliu  (Rone), 

il.  83'J.b. 
Rlrra,  IL  1076.  b. 
F.lttkma,*\!i,i. 
Eleihi,  il.  1 1911.  a. 
Kleutin,  IL  ll5H,a. 
Elruiinium  ( Atheoi).  301, 
KIruiii,  li    1161,  a. 
KlFtltsa,  331, a. 
£/rB/<T«i,  3.,  844,  a  i  1073,  b  i 

li.  1394,  a. 
RIeutherae,  319,  a. 
Elpiictirrioii,  301,  a. 
Eleiilberna,  705,  b. 
EIriilhcropulli,    354,  a. 
Elputhi!rui,li.  606,  ai  U.986, 

Vapa  a  S.,  11 
Btiiu.  3//.,6U9,b;(>7l,b:U 

iieo.b. 

Rlibprrc,  i38.b. 

Rliinria,  ii.  33<i,  h. 

Elimiiitii.  iL  530,  a. 

Ells,  193.  a. 

Elisart.  821,  b. 

EU.  1034,  a. 

£<Ii»M<i.U.  I031,a. 

EU<a<l,48'<,a. 

Kllebri,  iLI6,a. 

BIlimkakastTo,  131,  b, 

Ellopium,  1)7,  a. 

Elmak  Dnek.  34,  b. 

Elmr,  li.  34,  b. 

Eliine,  il.  1170, a. 

Elfitdio  a  MarcS,,  636,  a  ; 

ii.  G-a.  h. 
£<f<itz-Z<i5rm,  IL  1081,  a. 
Firm,  1113,  b. 
Rlulli,  ii.  399.a. 
f'uni,  li,  115,  b. 
Kiiiiatel,  173.  ,-t. 
Elu-nd.  iL  495,  a  ;  II.  554,  a. 
Ehetnd,  Jl.,  ii.  4,  b. 
£<rai>a,  iL479,b, 
£(|niite,  Mt..33l,a, 
Eiymii,  193,  b. 
Eiyrul,  705,b. 
Ematbia,  IL  1 171,  a. 
£at*a,  U.  il,b. 
BmketkiuKia,  706,  b. 
£mA<r<,iL66l,a. 
Emktrt,  II.  1 1 13,  h. 
BmboUina,  343,  a. 
Emkn.  il.  43,  a. 
£iil5r»ii.  KI7,  b  ;  798,  b. 
Bmtnrk  Bitntu,  il.  463,  a. 
Rmlnlum,  11.  330,  a. 
Rmlu.%il.  1076,  a 
Bininauii.  385,  a;  Ii.  S32,b 
RmnduH,  11.46,  a. 
Empulum,  II.  13no,  b. 
Emporiw,  Cuiror,  ll.  .13.  a. 
Bmporliira  (Rome),  11.813,  a, 
Enu,  lia,b;  444,  b. 


Kai4/UnT,  131,1. 

Em-Xmirik,  a  tf.t. 
Ena.ll  S«7.a. 
KnalMii,  il.  399,1. 
£»5a,49(l,b. 
Eiicbelariae.7)Ca. 
F.iidor.  li.  ao,  b, 
£a<,836,b. 
Engmk,  I3i.b. 
Kntedi,  I34.k 
Emeen,  137.  a. 
Em4iUtk  CkKmLi.».\. 
EDgriiia,u.!lM.b. 
Eniicacnioil«(Atk9l/.S; 

a. 
Rnn«klH>rii,iL<l,k 
Enudorf.  it  (U,a. 
£a«.M,a. 
tjloiii,  iL9ll,b. 
Bntem,  Ad,ILl]0l,4> 
Eiuentk,  Ul.b. 
EnaheiBCsfa,  IL  S9.h. 
£atrUa.li.  187.5;  u-Kt 
Bntf,  ii.  13S0.U 
Earora,li.  370,1. 
Konlan.uDt.li;  ■..%&. 
KnriUe.  184.  >. 
Eparria.  330,  b 
Efaklo.  U.  401,  h. 
Epaiommm,    &.  llAb: 

ii.  1161, a. 
Rpanlerii,  ii.  197,5. 
EpaphroditiaoL        B'n 

( Komc),  ii.  Ktf.1. 
£pr.  53,b. 
EpKlum,  748,a 
Eftfaek.  5,  a. 
Ephralm  Trite  •(isr.i. 
Ephetus,  139.  a 
Ei>bialdiiiii,S».i. 
Ephroo.  M..ii.  .<a5, 
EptltbaIitaa.llZi;.b. 
Rpbfra,67.a:li0,i;'«i 
Rpidaiinu,  7Ka. 
KpiiiaiinuLitiiera,  it'll- ^- 
KpidfirM,  391,1. 
Kpidian  I'niiiicaton.rJ''.^ 
K|.idu,  ?.»,a. 
Epidium,  Pr«.  383,1. 
Kpidotium,  ii3,t>. 
£j>iJa,5'<l.b. 
Kpiodonis,  64!,bL 
Epiphajieia,    ^  b;   ' 

1076,  a. 
Epipolaa     (Srntw),  - 

1066,  a. 
BpiKopi'*',  C!.  5' 
^s4opi,  10M,b, 
Epukoptano,  ii.  ^^ 
Kpiuiium,  «3l,a 
EpttisMiio,  ii.  4^,5, 
Rpomais,  Mt. 45,11. 
Kporeda.iLI>7.l>. 
Ep(niMnl,iL4!i4,t. 
£ipia,49^,a. 
Equabona,  il.  »,>' 
Eqiiestriao  Gate  Ki^km„ 
"    b. 


Equiu  Tutiaa,  tPil,  6;  * 

1394,  a. 
Er-Bawi,  !U  W,  i. 
Eiagiu,  or  ErrliJiiH«- 

1075,  5. 
Rraiia,il6,a:iL>«.«- 
Erannaboai,  ii.3K*. 
EnuinobOM.STJ.b;!:-'" 
Kraslnui.  13.11;  !l«,»^»- 
Ermkt.  iSIa 
Brkad,  189,  b. 
Erbe>«iu.  79,  t. 
BnaU-Q,  lOil.  5. 
Krftt,ii.  SB.Va- 
firtf-JTabkaa.ii.W' 
A'rdrl,  336,5. 
ErdiiiLil.l6.«.   ,,_ 

FrrUi.lltO.t-.i-'l'"'^ 
ErrtU.  or Errtli.^'- 
Kmupoli,  10l«,a. 
Rrcaoefis.  'iS.b, 
£r«a»,8l6,a 
Emra^  ii.  I6\a 
Krrtria,  IL  1170. «, 
Eretam,il.l30J,a 
Rrin.U.Sl.a 
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RrKMlmn,  11987.*. 
F.rglmt,  74,  b. 
KrKitium,  I67,lt 
Ergonisi.M.  *m,». 
Knciniam.  it  1170.  a. 
Krictisa,9l,lx    ' 
EiiilU.  11.  493,1. 
Erimon,  491,  a. 
Erlneum,  17,  a. 
Erineui,  11.  986, «. 
Briut.  II.  169,  •. 
EritsOt  9.  a. 
KrMoa.it.  1127.  b. 
Rriiiam.il.  1170,  a. 
Erkmr,  848,  b 
ErkU.i!a.h. 
Ermnt.  law,  b. 
EnniUuU  Muritra ,-  HeHora 

lUTrrmn.n.  1131,  b. 
Kmalia.U.iil.b. 
Erne.  Lock,  346,  a. 
Emets^  219,  b. 
Krochui,  li.  604,  b. 
KrpnIiUnt,  11.  16,  a. 
ErtfHiet^  11. 697.  a. 
Krrpbaritfuin,     Prom.,     li. 

911. a. 
Erud.ll.  916,b. 
Errr.  229, «. 
Eruirnd,  II.  499.  a. 
Kryciniiin,  11.  912.  a. 
Erymantbuf,     1H4,  b;     li. 

67r>,  a. 
Erjmini.  ii.  943,  h. 
KrKhinl,  II.  917.  b. 
Erjrtiirae,  li.  203,  a  ;  705,  b. 
Rrythraeum  Mare.  171,  b. 
Erz^room^  7,  a. 
ETXgd)trge,i\.  1133,  a. 
Em,  692,  a. 
I'lrztngan,  613,  b. 
frz'un.  ■'>I4.  h. 
B'-Serr,  11.  9i2.  b. 
j!r«..S'Aam,  749.  a. 
.EJ-S4ir«r*.  ii.  921,b. 
Atnio,  4"iO,  b. 
Escaul,  li.  926,  b. 
Sacnut-pont,  ii.  6^7,b. 
AV*.  S.M,  b. 
KiCliatlotl»,68S.b. 
EtcoutU,  or  itamnf,  it. 

9iil.  a. 
J^irfonl.  it.  I0]8,a. 
KMlrarl.in.  II.  .■>30,  b. 
A'lrfud,  3.Vt,  a. 
E.A.SAnm.  ii.  loeo.b. 
EtIi-SliiTall.  II.  .■.H3,  a. 
Ei/lnuxm,  10.^»,  b. 
.£<»w,  s6,a:ll.  1301,  b. 
ftiT,  ll.469,b. 
/:»W- Sregtt,  II.  977.  a. 
EsH-Hlstar,  II.  122,  a;   II. 

642,b;ll.7l2,b;ii.i037,b 
Eikl-Knlni,  11.  ."177,  a. 
Etki-Kara  Hisiar,  400,  a: 

li.  um,  b. 

.EiM-Ar/OT,  11.  I109,b. 
EMSamtun,  122,  b. 
/;v/l7-.S»f*r.7li6,b. 
JS<t'-$f<im»ii/,  ia2,b. 
Eskihluar.  11.  122,  a:  11.642, 

b  ;  fl.  712.  b  ;  li.  1037,  b. 
F.ik'upshi,  II.  930,  a, 
Etky   Adalia,     616,  a;    li. 

l-U.),  a. 
Erne,  46,  a. 
.Knu'A.  11.  144.  a. 
Kspartel.C.,  129,  a. 
£«/»■>.  336, a ;  II.  101, a;  II. 

376.  b, 
F.npiehet.C.,n.iM,^. 
Esqttifi,  il.  499,  b. 
EiquUina,    Porta  (Rome), 

II.  7"'.1.  b. 
F.iqiilline  (Rome),  IL  822,  a. 
Kcqulilnus,Cainpus  (Rome), 

il.  S2.9,a. 
Eaqulliniu,  Lucut  (Rome), 

il.  826.b. 
Etqtaaade,  r,  II.  1637,  a. 
E'srr,  II.  1231.  a. 
Eneniir.U.  1333,  a. 
KMliia,ll.429,  b. 
£>i<-.  2.M.  a;  il.  1279,  a;  11. 

I287.b. 
EtUntn  it  Vat  de  Orrn,  S., 

250,  a. 


I£t(n>aa,S„ll.130<>,a. 
Biikm,  96,  b. 
Bttkmla.  1073,  b  s  1091,  b. 
Elllae,  424,  b 
£«i/<tn,  ii.  1036,  a. 
£<A>/a,  249,  b. 
Kitojl,  li.  220,  a ;  II,  801,  a. 
KstrrUa,  Siirrn  ilr  la,  1 097,  a. 
EMtremaiiura,  Av9,  a. 
Ettrmng  la    Ckanxsf^,   or 

EstruH  CaiteAfe,  794,  b. 
£(-r<i^i'6r*,  li.484,b. 
«-ri«.  39a.b. 
Eton^  ff^  fEstouma,  912,  b. 
EtM,  709.  b. 
EtInI,  ii.9'(7,». 
Ktorisia,  M)7,  a. 
£Utm,li.  133.1,a. 
Ktymander,  183,  b. 
Fmr,  193,  a. 
Kva,  7^6,  a. 
Evan,  II.  341, b. 
Bvandpr,  Altar  of  (Rome), 

ii.  8IO.a. 
RTandriana-li.  220,a, 
Erarchus,  11.  947,  a. 
EilburiHtea,  li.  187,  a. 
Eucleia,  Temple  of  (Athens), 

2%.  a  ;  297,  b. 
Fucrntidia,  364,  b. 
Eiidieru,  II.  1170,  a. 
Kvpniiii,  GO'>,b. 
Bvergctae,  210,  b, 
Kvffmia,  Sta,  II.  117,  b:  ii. 

1131, a. 
Ev/,-mia,     G<i(fi>    il     Sin, 

1 1 170,  b. 
Eufemin,  Outfit  St,  li.397, 

b;  ii.  1130,  b. 
Eufonei,  Colli,  873,  b. 
Kti){ela,  193,  a. 
Euhydrium,  II.  1170,  a. 
EuUpui,  366,  bill.  1209,  a ; 

li.  lOV),  b. 
Ruonymtt!!,  91,  b. 
£wn,7!t7,a;  li.  220,a. 
Kdpaftiiim,  H2l,a. 
Kupalium,  11.20:1,  a. 
Kupatorlum,  li.  IllUb.       i 
Kuphrantai,  II.  600,  a.         ' 
Eiipbratenms,  692,  a. 
Kiiploea,  49 1,  b, 
Kuityrldae,  326,a. 
Bnran  Skrkrr,  II.  407,  a. 
Eoreokatlro,  331,  b. 
Ki-rewc,  799.  b ;  11.  303,  t. 
Erreux.  Vieil,  U.  303,  a. 
Euristiit.  ii.  961,  b. 
Kuroea,  8'^,  a. 
Kuropae,  Porticnt  (Rome), 

11.  839,  b. 
Europe,  877,  b. 
Enroput,  624,  a ;  737,  a ;  ii. 

1079,  b. 
I^iirymedon.  il.  938,  a. 
Rurrmrnae, 833,11;  ii.ll70,b. 
Eurriacei,    Monument    of 

(Home),  li.  827,  b. 
Euryiaces,  Porta  (Rome), 

il.  760,  a. 
Eurjrtanef ,  69,  a. 
Kurytelae,  17,  a. 
Kutaea,  192,  b. 
Kutre,  193,  a. 
P.uireila,  193,  a. 
KulrettI,  193,  a. 
Etreniw,  418,  b. 
£xaril:&,  l,b. 
Exeter,  It.  66,  b;  II.  1331,  a. 
EimotUk,  ii.  6.'),  a. 
Kxobugiur,  11.  917,  a. 
F.iamtti,C.,  li.  1 161,  a. 
Eygur,  II.  2X9,  b. 
A;i«<l<;Ani,  11.  1229,b. 
A'i<i(a/cai,  11.  1139,  b. 
^;:i;njra,  il.903,a. 
h.zero,  232,  a. 
Rzion.Geber,  392,  b. 
£i/a,  249,b. 


Fabfnt,  or  Fahianaa,  Fornix 

(Rome),  li.7.'W.  b. 
Fabrateria.  II.  1302^  b. 
Fabriciut,  Pons  (1(0.110),  11. 

849.  b. 
Fackl,  il,  303,  a. 


I  Faeiatcazar,  11.  889,  b. 
\l'tteKut,  894, a;  li.  I2i<7, 
I  £>«<>,  4 1 2,  a;  11.300,  b. 
Faga,  M.,  li.  483,  a. 
Fair  Heal,  794,  b;  11. 718,  b. 
Fith/$,»,b. 

Faleonara,  339,  b ;  11.  986,  a. 
Falacrlnum,  11,  1309,  a. 
Faleria,  11,  628,  b. 
Faleria,  Portui,  870,  a. 
Falerii,  li.  1288,  a. 
Fxtete,  Porto,  890,  h. 
Falter i,  Sta  Maria  ii,  890,  b ; 

11.1288,  a. 
Fallerona,  890,  h, 
Fnllertme,  11.  628,  h. 
Falnmilk.li.  1331,  bt 
Kama  Julia,  983,  a. 
Famagotta,  730,  a. 
Famieh,  192,  a. 
Fftmman,  893,  b. 
Fayiimenne,    Paya    ie,     li. 

911,b. 
Fanari,   19,  b :    304,  a  :    II. 

99,  a. 
Fanary,  Cape,  11. 1 1 1 1 ,  a ;  it. 

llll,b. 
£<ina,    190,  a  i    893,  a;     11. 

1301,  a. 
Fanum  Fortunae,  11. 1301,  a: 

11.  1317.  b. 
Fanum  Kugitivo.  li.  1300,  b. 
Faouel,  Ir,  893,  b. 
Far/a,  8K9,  a. 
Farfaruf,  889,  a. 
Farina,  C,  199,  a 
F.il(»i,  Porto,  il.  1326, b. 
Farmaco.  II.  989,  a. 
Farnatf,  91 1,  a. 
Famdon,  li.  HKI,  b. 
Fameie.  11.29^b:il.l0<2,b. 

il.  1297,  b. 
Fameie.Uola,  II.  1261,  a;  II. 

1197,  a. 
Famkam.W.  1311,  b. 
Faro,  Capo  lii,  11.  971,  b. 
Farrat,  w,  b. 
Fartan,  11.  1017,  b. 
Fatana,  811)),  b. 
Farentia.  11. 1387,  a. 
Vaveria.  ii.  73,  b. 
^avi/^na,  32.  a. 
KaunuB,  Temple  of  (Romej 

it.  840,  h. 
Favonll,  Portns,  691 ,  b. 
Payen,i\.  182,  b. 
Fnxukta,  98,  a. 
b'ebrli,    Altar  of  (Rome), 

II.  826,  b. 
Fircuuii.  ii.  S89,b. 
Feint,  90), h. 
Feira,  li.  220,  b. 
FHran,  Wady,  ii.  988,  a. 
Ftlilieiljik,  ii.  6»0,  a. 
Felice,  S.,  626,  a. 
FeUdta.  Sla,  11.  1306,  b. 
F,'Hctii(i,«l,b. 
Fdinet,  900,  b. 
ft/i>e,  S.,  11.  1 03.1,  b. 
Felix,  Cape,  97,  b  ;  812,  b: 

976,  a. 
FelUriofh,  148,  a. 
Feloniea,  896,  b. 
Fetire,  894,  b. 
FeltrIa,  li.  1279,  b. 
Fclnjah,  362,  a. 
Fcntfstella,  Porta  (Rome), 

II.  797.  a. 
Fenny  Stratford,  il.  246,  a. 
Feralk  Maitan,  904,  b. 
Frredi/i*,  799,a. 
Ferentina,   Porta  (Rome), 

11.  797,  b. 
Perentino,  8»9,  a ;  il.  1303,  a. 
Ferentlum,  1073,  b. 
Ferentlnum,  ii.  1303,  t. 
Ferenio,  894,  b. 
Kerentum,  167,  a. 
Ferethus,   Temple  of  Ju. 

piter  (Rome),  li.  760, a. 
Firltor,  11.  187,  b. 
Fermtauinh,  846,  a. 
Fermo,  901,  b  ;  JL  638,  h. 
Ferma,  Porto  ii,  11. 638,  b. 

II.  1307.  a. 
Armox-A  lL461,a. 
Frniia«ife,ii.46l,b. 
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Feronia,  li.9I2,«. 
Ferrak,  II,  620.  a. 
Ferrara,  907,  a. 
F.-rrraiuA.  II,  1 134,  a. 
ftrrrira,  11.  693,b. 
FerriereM.  169,  a. 
Ferro,  906.  b. 
Frrro,  Capo  iff,  II.  911,  b. 
Ferro,  Cos,  II.  1037,  a. 
Pern.  Colle,  II.  1 280,  a. 
Ferrol,  Bay  of,  196,  a. 
Ferret  and  Coru^,  Bay  of, 

430,  a. 
Ferrol,  G.  q/;  933,1k. 
Fertala,  11.  901,  a. 
FertaliU,  837,  b. 
Ferte,  913,  a. 
^fisnit,  344,b. 
Feurt,  910,  b. 
Fa,  11.  »«,b. 
Fexxam,  732,  a ;  974,  b ;  11. 

497,  a. 
Fiano,  902,  b. 
Piaecone,  Monte,  891,  a. 
Pibreno,  tS/t,  b. 
Flcaria,69l,b;  II. 911, b. 
Pkhtel;  En-,  and  Rieten- 

febirge.  10.t6,  b. 
Ficui   Ruminalla  (Rome), 

li.  803,b. 
Fidentia.ii.  1287,a. 
Fidi-ntiola,  11.  1287,  *. 
FUkart,  600.  b. 
FMkari,  or  Fiiharo,  888,  h. 
Fidli,    Vlciu    (Rome),    li. 

811,  b. 
FieioU,  8«9,  b. 
FIglinat,  Ad,  11. 188,b. 
Flguera$,  ii.  .')2,  a. 
Fil-burtm,  424,  b. 
Filadelfo.  S.,  113,  a. 
File,  II.  1209,  b, 
Kilena,li.  1209,  b, 
Fila/  Bay,  922,  a. 
Fur  379,  b. 

Fillea,  or  F/Une,  II.  999,  a. 
Filurinit,  1016,  b:  11.231,  a  i 

ii.236,b;  11. 322,  a. 
Pilgat,  402,  b. 
FIneka,  Ciin-,  11. 193,  a. 
I'inet,!!.  Il9,b. 
Finn,    Ad,  il.  1388,  a;   il. 

1296,  a. 
FmiK,  li.60.1,a. 
F.nitlrre,  1004,  a. 
Plnitlerrr,  C.,VH,\>. 
FinnI,  11.919,  b. 
Finx,  9-J3,  a, 

Fibra,897.a;ll.  1396.1. 
Fioreiauiola,  904,  a  ;  U.  1387. 

a. 
Fir-Bolga,  320,  b. 
Firi^tiaa.  ii.  12S2,b. 
Firmitnum,     Castellum,    il. 

1307,  a. 
Firmanum,     Caatram.    il. 

628,  b. 
FIrmum.  il.  628.  b. 
FMAqfForM,  409,b. 
FUcellus,  Mont,  1.^6,  a. 
Fixckament,  99,  a. 
namrt,  SOI.a. 
Fillre,  607,  a. 
Fiume    ietia    MaddaUna, 

40!,,  tL. 
Flume  detle  Canne,  490,  a. 
Fiunu  it  Jnci.  21,  u, 
Pliime  il  Nolo,  239,  b. 
Fiume  III  Fescara,  294,  lb 
Piume  Freiito,  12,  a;  21,  a. 
Flume  Satio,  11.  989,  b. 
Plnmrnicd,  490,  b ;  706,  n  i 

1 103.  a. 
fViuiii^ma,  ii.  897,  a. 
Flacclana  Aiea  (Rome),  li. 

804,  b. 
Flttgogna,n.  I279,b. 
Flamioromgh,  922,  a;  li.  667, 

a. 
Flaminia,    Porta   (Rome), 

11.  798,  b. 
Flaminia  Prata,  or  Campui 

Flamlniut    (Rome),    li. 

833.  b. 
Flarainil,  Forum,  il.  iSOO,b: 

11.  13('l,a. 
Flamlnliu,  Grciu  (Bone), 
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FUinliaU,ll.  lITVb. 
F^Tia  SoWb.  tot,  b. 
rtnlM,    AauM,     lO.    b  ; 

994  a. 
FIniar,  Tnaplom    G«atU 

(Ram*).  II.  Ul,b. 
n—immo.  S  ,  »64,  b. 
FbTiouTla,  X.V),  b. 
FU«luiii,    Ainphlthaatmm, 

(llaB*),ll.  MS,b. 
Plraiiiiii.»ll,«. 
firm,  or  FIrga.  SI,  a. 
I-  i««uai  CaatriluM,  9Qi,  b 
nfaM*r,li.4»l,a. 
nana,  CImii  (Koae),  11. 

m,  a  J  il.  M4.  Ii. 
Flora.   Tmple  of  (Ruma), 

Ii.  OS.  b. 
Flormcr,iat,b, 
FIonDUa.ll.  iwr.a. 
Flonut,  9S3,  b. 
fltamndom,  U.  til,  a. 
Floai««u»a,  Porta  (  Room), 

11. 7»l,  a. 
nmmtmiorgfm,  II.  91*,  a. 
Fluaor.  II.  «0,  a. 
/laate,  II.  ii,  a. 

Fti"  >>'"»•  "•  S<°-  ■>■ 
/liITa.  Caar.  Iini.a. 
fMjciaw,  It.  1196,  b. 
/W«»«.»l»,a:  It.  1300,  b; 

11.1901,  a. 
Faatfi,  9I»,  a  ;  II.  ISW,  a. 
Fmialilto,  il.  tfA.  a. 
FvXaiafMraa.  IC!i,a. 
famlam*  Onmde.  a;S,  a. 
Fvmtiiutrc,     V34,    It;      II. 

lilO.  a. 
/V>«(r  BfUo,  S7<S,  a ;  T7«,  b. 
Footinallt,    Puru  (Hume), 

Ii.  790.  b. 
Forca  Carnua,  H.  4),  a. 
Farta  Cinaa,  IS6,  l>. 
f  vrra  ili  Canuo.  Ii.  Wl,  b. 
Fareattt,    Sta     itaria     im. 

907,  b. 
FjrcMta,  574,  a. 
F.Td^tilUti,  il.  Hit,  a. 
t\irtt--n^iaHus,  911,  l>. 
F'rdui.fiau—,   II.  911,  b; 

ii.'JIAa;li.  1196,  a. 
FT'iaaa,  K'.'S,  a. 
/"Trt.  or  faintr  911,  a. 
/br/orwkfrr.ll.  irK.a. 
Forifiammtm,  S.  Uto.  *a,  li 

iaoi,a. 
Fur/i,  910.  a  ;  II.  IM7,  a. 
ForlimpjpM,   910,    bj      II. 

in7,<. 

Faratra/rra,  S73,  a. 
Forraiar,  U.  I39a,a. 
Formitkt       *i      Onuelti 

HS7,  b. 
Formlo.ll.  I.i7\a. 
Fanutro,  9I<>,  a. 
PorobrmunI,  II.  1317.  b, 
Fori>JutiPu>rii,  il.  1317,  b. 
Furl     ForliiiiH,    Tifmpla    o( 

(Romr).  II.H4I,  a,b. 
Fort'a,  li.  |-il4,b. 
FofYorr.  ICG.  I> ;  916.  b. 
F  rtuiia.  Altar  of  (Rome), 

li.  nW,  h. 
Fonuna  MAinmoaa  ( Rome), 

li.  r<2l,  b. 
FortuDa  Prlrolt^nl.i.Temple 

of  I  Roar),  II.  HSn,  b. 
Fnrtuna  Publrc4.  Tcoipta  of 

(R.niei,  li  fJtl.b. 
Foituna  Rf.«|ilcit'ni,  Hacel 

lilmor  (Huinc).  ii.  <»A,ii. 
Forliina  Re«pid4*n.,  Temple 

of  (Rome),  ii.  n  6.  b. 
Fortuna    Seia  (U.iioc).  ii. 

816,  b. 
Fortiini.Templeof  ( Rome). 

II.  hl4.  A. 
Forciinn  Temples  of  (Rome;, 

il.  ma  b. 
Fortuna  Virilll,  Tfmple  of 

I  Rome),  11.  1114,  a. 
Foriunaa,  Arm  (Roma),  il, 

ta»,m. 
Foiiiinaa     DaUaO)    VIciu 

(Rome),  U  Ml.  k 
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Fottimae  Rqneitrli,  Aedn, 

(Rome),  ii  1134,  b. 
Fortune.  Temple  of  (Rome). 

IL  769,  b. 
Foitr  Sainia,  H.  ««*,  b. 
Forum  (Rome).  U.  771.  b. 
Forum    Aoffiutl    ( Rome), 

It.  799,  a. 
Forum    Boartum    (Rone), 

II.  Ill,  b. 
Forum  Clfurroram,  tM.  a. 
Forum  durint  the  Repnblle 

(Home).  II.  7n,  b. 
Forum  Kaqulilnum  ( Rome), 

U  an,  a. 
Fomm  Flammll,  II.  1317,  b. 
Forum  Fu  ill,  if.  in.  a. 
Forum  Gallorum.  II.  3'i,  a  ; 

II.  Itt7.a. 
Foram  Julil,  101,  b ;  .121,  b  : 

il.  ll7J,h. 
Fonim  Julium  (Rome),  li. 

797,  a. 
ForumUfll,  II.  IM7,  a. 
Forum   Norum,  1073,  b ;  II. 

1293.  b. 
Forum  Oliiorlam  (Rome), 

II  1133.  b 
Forum  PUcarium  (Rome), 

li.  143.  a. 
Forum  Pitcatorium  (Rome), 

U.  7(16  b. 
Forum  Ptstorlum   (Rome), 

li.  Sit,  b. 
Forum   PaplllI,  U.  706,  b  ; 

Ii.  IXII,  b 
Forum  Pa|>lilii,  li.  210.  a. 
F.irum  Poiiulii,  il.  1^7,  a. 
Furum  Segustararum,  911. 

a. 
Fomm  Tnjant.  II.  1196.  a 
Forum  Traa>Uurium 

(Rome).  II.  799,  l>. 
Forum  Vibii,  il.  IW.  a. 
Forum    under  tlie   £aiplrf 

( Rome),  li.  7*9.  a 
Forum    utidfr    the    Kiny* 

(Komr).  il.77ll,  b 
Forum  V'lilcanI,  497,  a. 
Fiarnhrri,  9\t,  n. 
FM-la-Mitriigue;  913,  a. 
Fosu.  ti.9ll,b. 
Foua,  il.  l'iH3,  a. 
Fitrtae.  719.  m. 
tosM  deW  JitcosirOt  193,  b ; 

161.  b. 
Fuue  MUe  FraloccMir,   lU, 

b. 
Fouo  di  Falca  or  faroi, 

701.  a. 
Foitombronf,    911,    a;    11. 

l3Ui,   a;  li.  1317,  b. 
Fimg,\<0],  b. 

Foal  Bag.  bl.b;  II.  42,  b. 
Fia.:ll,  b. 
Frana,  il.  32,  a. 
Framcali,  ii.  1041,  K 
Frango  Limiomif  6B5.  a. 
FroMiOPf^ii,  2'1'i,  b. 
Fraait  MimnUin,  lOlil,  b. 
Fraaqai  Cap  de  ia,  il.  170, 

b. 
FratCtttl.  ii.  1941,  b. 
FraKulari,  li.  9M.  b. 
Fratiiertlum.  474.  b. 
Frilli,luin,  1073,  b. 
Frax'tiui.  II.  219,  b. 
Frnlilo.  Fm.-nt.  706.  b. 
Freg"tlaiiuin,  li.  1302,  b, 
Frrgenap.  87  >,  b. 
Fr^.  90a.  h;ll.  1043,  a. 
Frnt-Keri.  ii.  484,  b. 
Frrnt".  ItW.  b. 
FrirUatuI,  917,  a. 
FrigitluR,       Fiuvlu*,       U. 

127.1,a. 
Fiikiali.  68,  b. 
Frinfat,.*.  11.  167,  a. 
Frioul.  im,  b. 
Frilxlar,\i  4'ifl,>>. 
Friuli  or  Friaal,  522.  b. 
Friali.  CtoidaU  di,  909,  a. 
FroH/ignaa,    Siting   dc,    IL 

1035.  a. 
Frotlaoae,  917,  a;  U.  1302, 

a. 
FrutlnO;  U.  1301,  a. 


Flrlh,  11.  S77,  a. 
Fadno,  Logo.  917,  b. 
FhflVirub.  ii.  1043,  a. 
FarmUaMa,U.  118,  a. 
Fati>ud.laOr<iuma,a.tll, 

a. 
Fara<r  lie  Satarm.  il.  974.  a. 
Fa«<e  Fentmrd.  il.  678,  b. 
Faerlnemtmra,  90<h  b. 
Fugiuri,  Fanam.  ii.  1301,  a. 
FlUa,  157,  a:  11.416.  b. 
Fulittlae.  li.  89*;,  b. 
Fulglnlum,  II.   1300,  b;  ii. 

1301,  a;  ii.  1317,  a. 
Fulria.  BaaiUca  (Home),  &. 

787,  a. 
Fundi,  ii.  1290,  a. 
FamdaUa,  Alt,  b. 
FHntkirckrm.  il.  1021,  a. 
Furcooium,  S.W,  b  ;  ii.  1283, 

a,b, 
Furculaa^  574,  b. 
Kurlaae  Liicui  (Rome),  iL 

Mi,  a. 
Faria,  IL,  U.  ISOl,  a. 
Farat,  759,  b. 
nirr«ll,il.6i0.a. 
Fjptt,  Lock,  ii.  154,  b. 


Gabae,  II.  »78,  b. 

Gabaia,  tt.  1075,  a,  b  ;  B.  1076, 

b. 
Oabali,  173,  a. 
Cabian^,  812,  b. 
Habiene,  IL  lOM),  b. 
Oabii.  4,  a. 
CSabriel.  Si.,  8.'i0,  b. 
OaiM,  ii.  1 1183,  a. 
Cad,  tnbeol,  li.  53l,a. 
r.atlara.  II.  .Ml,  b;  1076,  b. 
Oadeni,  750.  a. 
C.idnra.  II.  1076,  b. 
Oairtii,  471.  b. 
Gnfln,  MUa  di,  904,  b  :  ii. 

van.  a. 
r;<|iaiiaF.  744.  b. 
Ifttggfra,  Fiume,  ii.  966,  a. 
Oailiane,  9-A,  b. 
(iiikaavi,  973,  a. 
aimUaroaai,  331,  a;  ii.  bM, 

b. 
Calactophagi,  4,  a. 
Gidactoubail     Scjtbae,     li. 

943,  b. 
Galactopotae,  4,  a. 
Qaladrae,  l^30,  a. 
Oalamtla,  932,  b. 
Galandoi,  li.  191,  a. 
tSaUria.  II.  987,  a. 
Gatataki.ea,  t. 
Galatas,  Pateocattnm  <if,  il. 

1133,  a. 
Galaticui,  Pontui,  .VIS,  a. 
Qalaxiiiki,  ii.  4n5,  b. 
Galaue.  477,  a. 
Galhiaiiaec  Aiiiclana,  Home 

(Kume),  il  Rll,  a. 
Galrala,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Unison,  1010.  a. 
Galrp.u.,  li.  1135.  b. 
Cn/rra.  5l6,bi   ii.  1297,  b, 
Galibi,  M,  il.  1093.  a, 
Gal/cta.  743.  b  ;  931,  b. 
(■i'iTk.  iL53l,b. 
Galilre,  Sea  or.  ii.  1197,  a. 
Galindar,  ii.  916,  a. 
GaUUn.  II.  86U,  a. 
Gainia,  ii.  1170.  a. 
Gallaecl,  933.a. 
Gallaeci  Luceoief ,  216,  a. 
Gallega,  ii.  32,  a. 
GaUeu,  H97,  b. 
llalliaa,  ii.  49,  b. 
Galllca  Flavia,  il  32,  a. 
GaUicaao,  ii.  .160.  a. 
Galltdn,  ii.  I1U5,  a. 
Gallicum,  703,  a ;  11.  39,  a  i 

ii.  237,  a. 
Calllcuii,  Fretum,  U.  4G0, 

b. 
Gallinn,  II.  31,  a, 
Gailieni,  Arcut  (Rome),  11. 

027,  a. 
GaUiko,  803,  b  ;  11.  B7,  4k 
Gattiaara,  93,  b. 
Gallliiaria  Inula,  93,  b. 


GattipoH,    4SI.  b;    tK,  a; 

60-.  a. 
GaUctaam,  B.  95G,  a. 
Gallo.  C  a.  341,  b. 
Gal^ara,  G04,  b. 
O'a/KMfjr,  346,  a. 
Gii»aiilA.4«^a. 
GaiisaliU<a,il.SB,a. 
(>-aKMa,7M.b;  IL2SS,I. 
GoiaOMki,  973,  bk 
Gamdar,  921,  b- 
GaiHLarar,  li.  47.  h. 
Gandari.  iL  I0I9,  a. 
CalKiaritia,  ii  Sa5,b. 
Gamdara,  IM,  a. 
GaMdMarmt,  ii.  47,  b ;  ii.  I5n, 


Gancani,  il.  16.  a ;  ii.  47.  b. 
GaiifKar.omm,  Pnim..4<0.  b. 
Gang-ara  or  Oactara,  90.  a. 
Gangaridea,  CaliDpie.4^b. 
Gauge,  ii.  47.  a  ;  ii  «.  n 
Gangecicaia,  Sinoa,  ii  45,  b ; 

ii.  a2,a. 
GmmiCt.  ii.  98E,  b. 
Oamtti  Veure,  827,  a. 
Gammiri,  4G6.  a. 
0<q>.  4.«a.b;  ii.  llM,a;i. 

1118.  b. 
Garagpaame,  fi.   lOOl,  b;i. 

1293,  a,b. 
Garapbi  IL,  ii  S9,  a. 
Garbot.  ii.  299.  b. 
Gori/e.  C.  dc.  Ii.  454,  >- 
Ganlaiki,  ii.  1 27,  b  .  b.  iSt, 

b  ;  ii.  586,  b  :  ii.  a;,  b. 
Gordo,  Cafe  del.  SI,  a. 
Gardom  d'Alata,  ii.  1238.  b. 
GardawM       ^Aa^ae,      i . 

ISM,b. 
Gardtm.  ii.  CS7,  b. 
Gana.  191,  b. 
Cama,  614   la. 
(iargmmo,  Momte,fK,x. 
«.<rKFttaa,  3i7,  a.  b. 
GarffMiea.  977,  a. 
Ganannonum,  442.  b. 
Gariennua,  645,  b. 
Gangliami,  iL  196,a. 
Garltea,  173,  a. 
f  janco,  327,  a. 
Gdrmt.  Mamt.  114.  a. 
Gartmme,  977,  Ik 
Garaaouria,  SO*,  I). 
Oarsau litis.  '.<r,    b. 
Garuli,  ii.  187,  b. 
Garuiiini.  173,  a. 
Gaiorua,  Kn,  b. 
Qatttila,  it.  ae,  b. 
Goffttttt'.  817,  a. 
Gala,  C.  *r,  eo4,  au 
(iatheae.  ist2,  b. 
Catlieata.<.  ii.  109,  b. 
Ga«e,  Citpa  deOe,  ■nti,\;i. 

22B,a. 
GartUa,  ii.  626,  a  :  ii.  IS".  L 
Garola  or  de/U-  GaUe,  Cv, 

710,  a. 
Gaadapaada,  fi.  4»t,  b. 
(iaar  d'Atpe,  it  ItH:,  a. 
Gaulaoitil,  ii.  531,  a. 
Gauloa,  II.  470.  b. 
GaureleoD,  23^  a. 
Gaari,  10U6,  b. 
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G*Ri,  63»,  a. 
Gkl^n,  U.  1233,  b. 
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Gkir.  C.  317,  b. 
GAl'rw,  693,  b. 
GUuk-Su,  484,  a. 
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&S9,«:  9S3,a. 
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Gkore,  977,  a. 
KAori,  364,  b. 
Cf  Armnol,  734,  a. 
GkuHana,  M;  lOID,  b. 
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843,  a. 
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Olitu,  II.  661,  b. 
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Gieuk  Bonar,  463,  b. 
GiBl,  744.  b. 
Gij<M,  867,  b  s  II.  39,  b. 
Gigliui,  M.,  ii.  lOW),  b. 
liinama,  i.  874,  a. 
GlKurri,  249,  b. 
Gikon,  3ti4,  b. 
(■>>>■.  II.  442,  a. 
GiJaa,  464,  a;  986,  a. 
Giliga'ninae,  11.  377,  b. 
GillelU,  971,  a. 
Oinaea,  11.  887,  b. 
Glndanii,  ii.  11)76,  a. 
Cr'nri,  11.  1j78,  b. 
Gmet,San.\\.  1174,  a. 
Gtnoia,  I<i7,  b;  !i88,  n. 
Gioilra,  La,  11,  641,  b;   ii, 

1122.  a. 
atomnni  di  BUtno,  X.  401 ,  b, 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamma,  or  /n. 

Foriflamma,  (K)8,  a. 
G/oir,-,  A/on/r,  G86,  b. 
Gionmaxxo,  lti7,  a. 
Gircaro,  1091,  b. 
Girgmti,  74,  b. 
Giromagmf,  1018,  a, 
Gironde,  407,  b. 
Giront,  999,  b. 
U/riul,  11.  Il90,b. 
Gitanae,  833,  a. 
Gmi,  379,  a. 
GiuMto,  Casta,  809.  a. 
Giudicelia,  121,  b:  11.980,  a. 
GMto   XwM.   «64,  bs   II. 

6^  b ;  II.  1307,  a 
GiulioM,  S..  862,  b. 
Gittpan,  810.  a. 
GiUMlcndtl.  fl.  1314,  a. 
Gtffyxa.  74.1,  b. 
6'na,  11.  6ii0,  b. 
Gizio,  ii.  667.  b. 
Glagovacx.  11.  64,  a. 
Glandlinarium4  934,  b. 
Glanuni,  11.  887,  a. 
GUphyraa,  Ii.  1170,  a. 
Glarmlxa,  724,  b. 
aiarentza,  C,  606,  b. 
Glattonbury,  ii.  168,  a. 
Giava,  )i.  469,  b. 
Gl«uca]lllae,  11.  47,  b. 
Glauclu,  13,  b;  617,  b. 
Glancui.  !>liiui,  1003,  b 
Glcmnnn,  il.  127.1,  b. 
Gtfn  Luce.  7S0,  a. 
Glevum,  443,  a. 
GllndUionei,  748,  a. 
UUmxtter,  442,  a. 
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a. 
GItuiiMla,  790.  a. 
Gmttmt,  II.  288.  b. 
Gnazia,  Torre  ii,  II.  1394,  a. 
Qoa,  II.  47,  a. 
OoarIa,  11. 1076,  b. 
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II  24S.  a. 
Sodatery,  II.  1347,  b. 
Godeim.  498.  b. 
Oodetberg,  173,  b. 
Godiitanckester,  488,  b. 
eodu,  420,  a. 
Gtifflae,  671,  a. 
Gogerasmlit,  II.  1086,  b. 
(loaitm,  669,  a  s  716,  b. 
Gi>>«e  Demit,  Lake,  II.  323, 

b. 
Golden  Horn,  614,  a. 
cfo/tfnfe,  932,  b 
Goleioitxa,  463.  a. 
Go<«l>  di  Sqnillace,  447,  b. 
Go/o  di  lUa  Ettfenua,  447,  b. 
Goio,  691,  a. 
Goloe,  463,  a. 
Gumera,  906,  b. 
GtwhToon,  IL  873,  a. 
Gomphi,  ll.  1170,  a. 
Gondall.  il.  48,  a. 
Gondvana,  11.  1332,  b. 
Gofl/iirim  91l,b. 
Gonieh,  163,  a  ;  722.  b. 
Gumifu,  or  Oimii/,li.  1170,  a. 
GoMtalo,  PnenU  de  Lorn,  ii. 

1006,  b. 
Gophoa,  11.  SS3,  b. 
Gordre,  11. 1326,  a. 
Gordltanum  Prom.,  11.911, a. 
Gordyaean  Mu.,  316,  a. 
Gurgon,  857,  b. 
Uorgaua,  867,  b;  1009,  b. 
Uurgoro,  Ii.  327,  b. 
Gori,  ll.  653,  a  ;  488,  b  t  764, 

a. 
GorAaa,  769,  b, 
Gorkum,  6'>9,  a. 
Gormak,  463,  b. 
Gonnanum,  il.  7,  b. 
Gortko,  674,  a. 
Gortyaa,  706,  b. 
Gortynia,  624,  a. 
Goityi,  or  Gortjma,  193,  a. 
Gorya,  Ii.  47,  b. 
GorydaU,  241.  b. 
Gothard,  Hon!  il.  II.  161,  a. 
Golkard,  St.  107,  a. 
Oou^UKebter,  138,  b. 
Gavind,  II.  703,  b, 
Gaurabel;  ii.  448,  b. 
Gourtl,  673,  b 
Goumek,  Ii.  1 140,  b. 
GmXatta,  Late  <tr,  217,  a. 
Goxo,  979,  b  ;  ii.  470,  b. 
Groan,  1018,  a. 
Groan  Harb,  688,  a. 
Orabaea,  748,  a. 
Grabuta,  694,  a ;  U.  1337,  a. 
Grackatt,  11.  4,  b. 
Graciota,  906  b ;  11.  678,  b. 
Graaumicu,  1018,  b. 
Graditcklr,  II.  930,  b. 
Gradilia,  416,  b. 
b'ria<0.  171,  b. 
Graecoitajis  Imperial 

(Rome),  ii.  791,  b. 
Oraen,  or  Graiu,  601,  b. 
Grntoiw.  10(19.  b. 
Gra»ibowta,  699,  a. 
OramUla,  il.  336,  b  ;  11. 491, 

b. 
Grammiccia,  604,  b. 
Grammiuin,.70.1,  h. 
Grampian  Halt,  11)18,  a, 
Gr<m,  999,  a. 
Gran  Canaria,  906,  bi 
Gran  Mickele,  8(13,  b;  II.  987, 

a. 
Orm  &»«>,  ii.  1132,  b. 
Gran  Satto  d'Jtatiu.  12S,  b; 

il.  1383,  a;  II.  132.1,  a. 
Cran<ii<a.  ii.  31,  b ;  491,  b. 
Grauatnla.  ll  491,  h. 
Griinde,  Ftame,  IOCS,  a.  11. 

986  a. 
Granda,  11.  170.  b. 
GraDdlmirum,  934,  b. 
Grai^a.  La,  ii.  32,  a. 
Grafu;r,371.  b. 
GranHxa,  412,  b  ;  1039,  b. 
GramlUaTI,  1018,  a. 
GrantUle.  I11I8.  a. 
Graete,  1091,  a. 
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Gratlan,  Arch  or(Rome),  II. 

839,  b. 
Gratianui,  Pons  (Rone),  I . 

860,  a. 
GrambUndlen.  499,  b. 
Grate,  Pointe  de,  720,  a. 
Gratia,  739,  a. 
Grairll,933,a. 
Gravina,  167,  b ;  il.  611,  a  ; 

11.  1293,  a. 
Gravifcne,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Great  Srilain,  432,  a. 
Great  Cketiers.  Ii.  tu66,  b. 
Gieatckeaier,  .16,  a. 
(<rie»)ii/,  810,  a. 
Gfreu  Capo,  11.  295,  a. 
Greece,  lOlu,  a. 
Grega,  Capo  della,  730,  a. 
Grenoble,  tin,  a  ;  716,  b. 
GreouLt.  1019,  a. 
Greui,  il.  260,  b. 
Grenna,  816,  k;  11.  236,  b; 

il.  66U,  a. 
Greremi,  816,  b: 
Gridiuum,  S(M,  b. 
Grimadka,  or  Grimatu,  11. 
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Grimand,  Gv^foJ,  11.  888,  b. 
Orion,  619,  a. 
Grienen,  Cap.,  ii.  99,  a. 
Griioat,  108,  a ;  il.  70U,  a. 
Oriuia,  744,  b. 
Gritxiano.  ii.  .188,  b. 
Oroain,  ii.  1376,  b. 
Grodno,  ii.  30,  a  ;  IL  OIK.  a. 
Groede,  or  Gronde,  1019,  a. 
Oroningen,  6(  9,  a. 
Uroi  A;n»^,  488,  a. 
Groua,  II.  37,  a. 
GroiMo,  Cape,  11. 1196,  a. 
GruUa  jforuzu,  847,  b  ;  ii. 

131.1,  n. 
Gra«af<nr,474,b. 
Giovii,  933,  a. 
Uruii,9:i3,a. 
Gruinentum,  11.  310,  a;  11. 

Ii95,b. 
Grttmo.  167,  b  1  1019,  b. 
Grumum,  167,  b. 
Grutia,  II.  9,  a. 
(.rynaei,  11.  943,  b. 
Grynexa,  6;(,  a. 
au..d<f}ia,ii.e»li,  a  ;  U.  lCOO,b. 
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Uuadaiaviar,  li.  1339,  b. 
Gnadalimar,  368.  a. 
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Gaudel,  C.,  OUS,  a. 
CluKdawar.ssS.  a:  il.839,a. 
Giiatftaiia,  130,  b. 
Guadiana,  S.  Luear  de,  U. 
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Qnadieuv,  377,  a. 
G«a«>e<n^,  lla. 
Gnaldo,  II.  1083,  a;  II.  1801  Jl. 
GnaUU,  11.  1324,  b. 
Gitaim,  Rio  de,  II.  1034,  b. 
Gnaidif/ni,    Cap,  320,    b  ; 

762,  a. ;  li.  346,  b. 
GtiMiu.ll.  SO,  a. 
(}tk6ara,  11.  694,  b. 
Gnedel,!!.  1311.  a. 
GtK-nel,  764,  b. 
Gii<meit<,  11. 132.1,  a. 
Uuenetertt,  11.  1336,  b. 
Gnenuey,  949,  b  ;  11.  9J0,  b. 
Gnevin,  or  Gnertn,  11.  63,  b. 
OugUoniti,  916,  a. 
GaMa,  CiitM  tfi,  11. 206,  a. 
Gtiienne,  173,  a. 
Gaijptrra,  360,  a. 
Gutpntcua,  II.  1268,  b. 
GnlpmaM,  346,  b. 
CoA-nm,  89,  b. 
GiiiteiM,627,bs  il.  I,  b. 
GkiUius,  934,  b. 
Gulgrad,  623,  b. 
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Gumickle,  11.  1337.  a. 
Gumisck-Kkana,  1031,  a. 
Gumi'.iUu,  II.  1131,  b. 
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OucturM,  MoolM,  IW,  i. 
Omri,  tl«.  a. 
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Garfa.  19,  b. 
Omrmm  Lnwa.  U.  171,  b. 
Oarrra,  11. »,  •. 
b'aneMw.U.II«,a. 
UurUaa>,H.  ino,*. 
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Volar.  II.  WT,  b. 
Grnxml-Htnar,  U.  IIM,  b. 
thnrt-Ut§f.  IL  lU,  a. 
«urral,U.M,ai  U.l'Ab. 
Gjmooaoplilatae,  H.  48,  a. 
Gntdaa,  U.  IIOB,  a. 
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CrausuUi,  424,  a. 
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M*nfa.  «i/7,  a. 
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11.  M4,  b. 
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a. 
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Hal;nu,    U.    98i,    b;    ii. 
1161,  b. 
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Halra,  490,  b:  iL  6a*.  b. 
"aa«a«aa.  MO,  b;   79S,  b; 

U.tOI,  b. 
HaiMA,  841,a. 

aaaaiwial.  h.fgl.a. 
HamutmtU  Gkmd,  ii.  404,  a. 
Hamalb  &>bali,  598,  b. 
Hamaxobil,  il.  tilu,  b. 
/laaiterx,  Ii  176,  b. 
Haral,  140,  b. 
Haimit,  370,  b. 
M■anM■^^76,b. 
/l«ai»i«a<  il-Berla,  170,  • : 

IL  1199,  b. 
Hummom^l-Enf,  U.  B9,  b. 
Uammtam  Uartot,  IWI,  b. 
//■iiiiai  f  gaA  188,  b. 
Ummmutm  Mrrwa,  168,  b. 
Uomrntom  WakMta,U.  1199, 

b. 
Hammam  Makomti*,  170,  a. 
Hnmmam  TVaaaa,  IfiS,  a. 
Mai>ial*>r«,U.99i,a. 
«aada*ar,U.aa8,a. 
Hannlbalia,  Parta.374,  b. 
l(auwr,60Ca. 
Ilxmatkek,  a.  na,  b. 
Uanmdl  Aknuma.  ll.  998,  a. 
Utumck-et-IUuma,  ii.  ii34,a. 
Haran,  5«i.a. 
Mar*  aarraa,  979,  b. 
MortlrAr,  .M.s,a. 
HarJImr,  983,  b. 
Haima,  329,  b  ;  413,  bi 
Hannaiella,  417,  b. 
Marmoalca,  1H7,  a, 
Harnioaon,  6ai>,  t>, 
Harrnuza,  621,  & 
Ilar|>a,l03l,a. 
Har|iaaua,  ftl9,  a. 
liarpeaaua,  li.  1178,  a. 
Harpliina,  811,  a. 
Hmrtt  Moumtatn,  1096,  b. 
//an,  W.,ii JI9,  b ;  ii.  961,  b. 
Hnbtia  Tiwtr,  IL  ilU,  b. 
Hatcoor,  926,  a. 
ila>kil,  393,  a. 
Haita,  li.  180,  b. 
Hatlam,  ii.  I29<!,  a. 
Hatara,  II.  337,  a. 
Haragiekat,  1025,  b. 
Havilah,  6u6.  a. 
/Icura.  ii.  :igl,  a. 
Haurim,  Ike,  1031,  b. 
HauMkrrge.U.  14,  a. 
Hauutnttek,  li.  1133,  b. 
y/oa/  CArm/a,  li.  1318,  b. 
Haaka,  hland  at,  ii.  91 1,  b. 
Ham-  or  El-Uaara,ii.  2tl3,a. 
//ov,  49,  a. 

Haiariu,  971,  b ;  ii-  914,  b. 
HMzezon-Tamar,  124,  b. 
y/mar.  IL  11U8,  h. 
/lekkfrMtotc,  il.  667,  a. 
lUbrutet,  iu33,  li ;  ii.  717,  b. 
Helorus,  il.  9^6,  a. 
Hecala,  330.  b. 
Herair,  760,  b. 
Hrcatonii>aeoii,  17,  a, 
Hvcatouneil,  93,  a. 
Uecaioaijiua     (Home),    il* 

834,  a. 
HedK.li.  1279.  b. 
Halin  or  HeuUn,  li.  1308,  a. 
HnUax,  181,  b  j  879,  b. 
Hedirllum,  413,  a. 
Hedyphon,  II.  1090,  b. 
He)at.  181, bi  579, b. 
//,nu,  gol.a. 
Hrlrkau,  li.  600,  b. 
//rini.  5'<.,  li.  IIM,b. 
//r/CTir,  C<i;ir,  il.  661,  a, 
H<!in,  ii.  210.  a. 
llMendarJ.  11.  67,  b. 
Ilrlicr,  14,  b. 

Helicon,  *76,b;  11.986,  a. 
Heilcraoon,  833,  a. 
Hellogaball,  Circus  (Hobe), 

li.  S44,b, 
Hailogabaiua,    Temple    of. 

(Rome),  11.  806,  b. 
Heiiopoiil,  39,  b ;  il.  107C,  b. 
Heliopolice  Nome,  39,  b. 
Helition,  Ill.b;  192,  b. 
Hrllmika,  619,  a. 
Iltlleiuka.  727,  b. 
lUUemtla,  93,  b. 


Hetlniorut.  450.  b. 
Hrllodoa,  Portua,  U.  1171^  a. 
Httmend,  193,  b. 
Helorut,  490,  b. 
Helrlilum,   IL   1301,  a;    IL 

I317,b. 
//na/)yc*,ri8.a. 
Htmlmr^,  U.  371,  a. 
Mnai,  894,  b. 
Uiuarn,  li.  1065,  a. 
Hrniocbi,  971,  a :  641,  a :  U. 

917,  b. 
Htnlf,  131,  a. 
Uepbaeatua,      Temple     of 

( AUiau),  109,  b. 
Hapnaeatiadae,  32li,  b. 
Hepbacaliaa,  li.  Ia6,  b. 
Heptacomelae,  461,  b:    il 

698,  b. 
HequaaiL  983,  a. 
Heradea,  11,  a:  U.  13S8,  b. 
Ueraclela,  10,  b ;  93,  a ;  264, 

bi588,b;  821,  a;  Ii.a6,bi 

iL337,aiiLli.7i,b. 
Haradeiaa        Proooatory, 

1049,  a. 
Heracieopolli,  39,  b. 
Heradeole  None,  39,  b. 
Heracicf ,  Coucb  of,  424,  b. 
Heracleum,  709,  b. 
Heraciruilea,  ii.  384,  a. 
Heraea,  193.  a. 
Heraeatii,  193,  a. 
Ilerarun,  689,  a ;  U.  911,  a. 
Utrakie,  1U90,  a. 
Herat,  102,  a  ;  210,  a. 
Heatrmli,  IL  978,  b. 
HtrauJl,  187,  b  ;  il.  1T5,  a. 
Herbaaum,  870,  b. 
Herbeliooium,  il.  1301,  a. 
Herbeiiua,  il.  986,  b;  IL  987, 

a. 
HerbiM,  li.  987,  a. 
Hrrbuien>H,  11.  987,  a. 
Hen-atri,  ii.  Ib7,  b. 
Herculeui,  Aa,  it.  1296,  a. 
Herculei  Custui  (Home),  li. 

833,  a. 
Herculei  Uuaanim  (Rome), 

IL  833,  b. 
Hercules  Olirariua  (Rome), 

IL  819,  b. 
Herculn,  Pillan  of,  1094,  a. 
Herrulei,  Kuund  Temple  of 

(Ruine),li.  813,  b. 
Herculei  SuUaniu  (Rome), 

li.  8311,  b. 
Herculei,         Temple        of 

(Rome),  11.813,  b. 
Hercules    Victor    (Rome), 

il.  816,  b. 
Hecculis  Arenae,  733,  b. 
Herculls  luiula,  ii.  911,  a. 
HerculU   Labronis,   or  lA' 

buml,  FoiCus,  870,a. 
Herculii,        Magna       Ara 

(Rome),  IL813,  b. 
Herciilli  fortui,  il.  91 1,  b. 
Hercuni;itae,  ii.  541,  a, 
Hercyaa,4l2,b. 
Herdoiiia,  167,  a.  iU  1994,  a. 
Hert  Rwl,  314,  b. 
Herlan  Gate  (Atbenl),363,b. 
Herius,  443,  a;  791,0. 
Hennaeum,  11.  377,  b. 
Uennaeum,  Promontorium, 

414,  a;  iL911,a. 
Hennandut,  184,  b. 
Hermet,  ii.  333,  b :  U.  384,  b. 
Harmon,  Mount,  380,  b. 
Hermoiithis,  40,  a. 
HermonLlilte  Nome,  40,  a. 
Ilermopolis,  39,  b. 
Hennopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
llermui,  329  b. 
lierudeum,  ti.  632,  a. 
Herodium,  II.  931,  b. 
HeroopolU,  39.  b;  174,  b. 
Heroopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Herpeditaoi.  il.  399,  a. 
Hergm  Kaiek,  IM,  b. 
HerrrU.  5fi3,  a. 
Heriek.  1038.  b. 
tlerxegoviua,  ii.  36,  a, 
Hniai,  I0G2,  b. 
Ilr>|«ridn,  733,  b. 
[lieipcniium,  Lactis,  733,  b. 


Mnana.aiB,  b. 
Hesaus,  ii.  zus,  & 
Heatiae,  411,  a. 
Hesuaemia,  U.  I  ISl.  K 
Hecnculum.  451,  a. 
Hexiam,  S.*)!,  b  :  830,  b. 
Hex,  1031.  b. 
Hrzron,  iL  5/3&,  b- 
Hiexaia,  51,  b. 
Uirra.   51,   a;    477,  a;  i. 

I«.\  b. 
Hiera  Sycamiooa,  68.  a. 
Hieraka,  3X7,  a  ;  u.  133a,  b. 
Uierapetra,  KaHOe ,},\fi, 

a-  

Hierapolla,  737,  a;  iLlflC3,b, 
Hierapytna,  706,  b. 
Hieraaua.  744,  b. 
Uara,   Itta  ^,  iL  997.  a; 

il.  654.  b  :  ii.  1037,  a. 
Hierocepla,  730,  a. 
Hinomax,  931,  b. 
Hieroo,  424.  h. 
Uirram,  »ll,  a. 
Hlerus  FIutids,  691.  a. 
HighcroME,  it.  12Ta, a. 
Htgttera,  C,  ii.  Itt.  a. 
Utgrnrra,  S.  laft  icta,  d. 

948,  a. 
HiitAax,  lcea,b. 
HiUaA,  363,  a. 
Hilmaul,  S90,  b. 
//raaa/aya,ii,  4l,a;  u  a' I.       i 
HiiMolapam  Jtmip,  Si.  t.         I 
Utmaaat.  «t&,  a. 
lUmera,  ii.  9^  b ;  it  !K,  i. 
Hamyari,  IfHO,  a 
Htnd4Mtam,  iL  667.  b. 
UatHM  Ktu*,  364,  b  ;  V'..  • ; 

il.  4l,a:  li.46,ai  u.  i,:, 

a. 
riiitgtil,U.  Ill^a. 
Hrmtaarrs.  ii.  1311.  b. 
Hipparia.  il.  9Wi,  b. 
Uippaaii.  S4i.  b. 
HippemolKi,  4.  a- 
Hippi    Prom.,  USX,  t;  .i 

454,  a. 
Hippo,  IS,  a ;  SXi,  b. 
Hippo  Diarrtiftua.  iL  133"  i. 
Hippo  Kcfiua,  6S.a;  L.  i  ^ 

a. 
Hippo  Zarftus.  66,  a. 
Hippocrene.  1035,  b. 
Hippofrroaium,  7l^  b. 
Hippocura,  310,  a;  u.l*.i. 
Hlppodameiazi  .4f   . 

(Athena).  30«^ 
Uippolytua.       Tamb     it 

(Atbeoa),  301.a. 
Hippoaeoais  Siaaa.  l<7i,a. 
Hlpponian  GuI-,  447,  b. 
Hipponiiun,  44S,  a. 
Uippopbagi    Saraiatx,    u 

Hippo^agl     Sejthae,      t 

Hlppuroa,  iL  lOBl,  b. 
Hlppui,  643,  a;  iL  irTia, :. 
liiranJaraAa,  U.  4a,  a,  . 

531,  a;  973:,  b. 
Hinmraif,  ii.  I04X,  a. 
HlnniDius,  U.  9s5,  b. 
Hiipalla,  368,  a. 
Hiipellum,  U.  13!7.  a. 
Hiaam  CAorai,  «0,  a. 
Histlaea,K71,a. 
HiiUaeotia,  iL  1167, aj  I. 

116S,  h. 
Hisloe.  705.  b. 
HiHonios,  916,  a. 
Hiltonium,  915.  b. 
ar'l,lL69,a;  ii.  9(H.  a. 
Hoamg-kB,  384.  a. 
NocAsr,  iL  376,  b. 
M«Ae,iLlloe,b. 
//oAnmnAa.  749.  b. 
Hollow  Elia,  817,  a. 
aaUae.  441.  b. 
IMIpmle,»a,*. 
Hoir  Land,  the,  B.  5)C,  a. 
Au/«HBi,  996.  a. 
Halanod  HfU,  iL  490.  a. 
Homrritae,  181.  b. 
Homtlae,!!.  lITab. 
Homole  o     "" 

1170,  b. 
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J7iMM.it.  Km,  a. 
Uamm,  il.  M6,  b. 
Hotuntr,  H.  441,  b. 
Honot  and  Virtui,  Tamplc 
or  (Rome),  U.  769,  b;  11. 
819,  *. 
HonoKS,  807,  *■ 
Hiiaoomitt,  489,  b. 
Hopllai,  413, «. 
Hu|>UtM,  413,  a. 
Hnratiana,  Pila  (Rome),  ii. 

781),  a. 
Horheyl,  II.  A8D,  b. 
Horibtl,  1091,  a. 
HuriUe,  963,  b. 
Jiormurakt  II.  555,  a. 
Mortnux,  Ii.  471,  a. 
Honuttt,  ii.  687,  a. 
Horreum,  8.13,  L 
Ilurta,  870,  b. 
Hortenalut,        Hoiua      of 

(Kome),  11.804,  b. 
HoRorum,  Colll>  (Rone), 

II.  831,  b. 
Uamm  Zickr,  187,  a. 
Jtorxia,  ii.  696,  a. 
Horzoom^  575,  a  ;  615,  a. 
Hosaca,  ii.  912,  a. 
HotUUrich,  II.  1 15,  b. 
HoatlUa,  tl.  U87,  b. 
Hottilla,  Curia  (Home),  il. 

779,  a. 
Bauat,  II.  1275,  b. 
Haiiat,  ItU  de,  II.  973,  b. 
Jlo/iix,  II.  2a<i,  b. 
Uauir-SlenU.  42fl.  a. 
Rmtateab,  II.  1256,  b. 
//uw,  778,  a, 
/fa,  77^  a. 

Huarte  Araqutt,  183,  b. 
Huesca,  Ii.  32,  a ;  ii.  498,  a. 
//u  tea,  II.  483,  a. 
ifuz,  il.  1260,  b. 
i/i/iiwi,  9<J|,  a. 
HumHgo,  Ii.  74,  a. 
Hntmma,  II.  1307,  a. 
Uumbtr,  7,  a ;  429,  b. 
Hundu  de  ieomtt  it  Mat- 

juuttt,  1091,  b. 
HUamrmt,  il.  1238,  b. 
H«ng„ty.  743.  b  ;  ii.  541,  a. 
HUningnt,  110,  b. 
Hiinnuni,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Huitse,  II.  13ll>,  a. 
Hualingdan,  Ii.  1270,  t. 
f/unO,  571,  a. 
llulalidMck.  II.  1329,  b. 
HUtban,  1063,  a. 
//ny,  635,  a. 
Hyumpolli,  II.  604,  b. 
HybIa,  II.  987,  a. 
H)-I>la  Ualor,  11.  987.  a. 
Hyccara,  II.  SML  b;  Ii.  987,  b. 
Hydata,  744,  b. 
Hyiira,  64,  a  ;  II.  967,  t. 
Hydra.  1101,  a. 
Hyiiabad,  210,  a;    1070,  a: 

ii.  47,  a;  IL49,  b. 
Hydramum,  705,  b. 
Hydraotei,  25,  a :  &ill,  b. 
Hydruntuni,  474,  b. 
Hydrua,  1102,  a. 
Hydruila,  586,  b. 
Hylaethui,  U.  303,  b. 
Ilyle,  II.  303,  a. 
Hylra,  3,  b. 
Hyli-eia.  II.  553,  b. 
Hvllai,  450,  b. 
Hylica,  413,  b. 
Hypachaei,  620,  bb 
Hypacyrli.  999,  a. 
Ilyvaoa,  821,  b. 
Hypanli,  571,  b. 
I1vpala,ii.  1170,  b, 
Ilvpatui.  4i4,a:  1009,  h, 
liyppracill,  3S3,  b. 
HyphaDtelum,  412,  a. 
Hypiaj,706,b;  ii.S9,b:  ii. 

9s.\  b. 
Ht'pseremoa.  485,  a. 
J/i/psttt'bouno$,  il.  387,  a, 
H>  psitaiiai'.  Aquae,  ii.  913 

a. 
H.vpini,  193.  a. 
flvrcana.  1106,  a, 
flyria.  64,a;  474,  b. 
Hyne,  64,  t. 


Hyrlum,  l<17.  a. 
Hjrium  or  Hyrina,  496,  a. 
Hynnlne,  831,  a. 
Hyrttcina,  7fl5,  b. 
Hyialli,  ii.  1190,  a. 
HyiU,  193,  a. 
Hyuui,  ii.  658,  b. 


Jayieret.  II.  297,  b. 
Jabbok.  380,  b. 
JbM  Aarat,  U.  1336,  a. 
Jattatuuz,  Ii.  M8.  bi    ii. 

fi78,b. 
JabDeel,il.S3!>,b. 
Jabruda,  ii.  1076.  b. 
Jaiul,  598,  b. 
Jaea.  il.  1,  b. 
Jacea,li.  I.bi 
Jaet,  Fuime  dt.  ii.  986,  a. 
Jadera,  II.  sa,  a. 
Jadil,  178,  a. 
Jaen^  343,  a. 
jarta.  IL  986,  b. 
Ji{gh,  470,  b  ;  II.  62,  bi 
MfiUtn,  Ii.  387,  a. 
jakJirm,l<Bi,  b. 
Jttik,  746,  b. 
Jam,  II.  106,  b. 
JalliuM,l)7\,t. 
JaiisOt  II.  3,  a. 
JaUoa,  338,  a 
Jalotua^  730,  a. 
Jaluica,  II.  970,  b. 
lyiui,  11.713,  b. 
Jama,  11.  1336.  a. 
Jamanilae,  Ii.  384,  a. 
JamboU.  750,  a. 
Jamei,  Cape,  St.,  Ii.  1161,  a. 

Jamnla,  396,  b  ;  U.  532,  a. 

Jamno  or  Jamna,  374,  b. 

JamporiDa,  Ii.  1190,  a. 

Jominu.  973,  b  i  11.60,  b. 

Janar  Dark,  Ii.  480,  a. 

Jai'gaucanl,  ii.  299,  a. 

JaniCRame),  U.  788,  b. 

Janiculum  ( Kime),  ii.  840,b. 

Janohah,  Ii.  580,  a. 

Janol,  199,  a. 

.'antra,  II.  5,  b. 

Janula,  333,  a. 

Janui  Curlatiiu  (Rome),  il. 
824,  h. 

Janu4  Quadrlfyont  (Rome), 
Ii.  813,  a. 

Janui,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
II.  778,  b  ;  il.  833,  h. 

Japatt.  or  Japti,  Ii.  396, 0. 

Japhia,  11. 530,  b. 

lapil,  323,  a. 

lapodel,  II.  543,  a. 

lapydei,  Ii.  542,  a. 

Jarroto,  Ii.  343,  a. 

laili,  il.  5<2,  a. 

JaMk,  C,  520,  bi  746,  a. 

Jatoon,  il.  5.  a. 

loipli,  655,  b, 

ljatao,ii.943,b. 

Jasuf.  519,  a. 

Jalhrlppa,  il.  283,  b. 

Jatinum,  47.^),  b. 

Jatita,  il.  873,  b. 

Jata,  II.  2,  b. 

Jata,  20!l,  a ;  II.  I,  a. 

Javols,  13-%  a. 

JatruT  Dagh,  114,  b. 

Jaxamatae,  11. 917.  b. 

Jaxartae,ll.943,bw 

Jaxariet,  188,  b. 

Ibeni.807,  a. 

Iberliigae,  11.  47,  a. 

Ibl,  II.  10.  b. 

Urakiin  Rud,  139,  hi  521 
a :  1080,  b. 

Itn-hn,  60,  a  ;  Ii.  396,  b  ;  Ii 
6t9,  a. 

Icaria,  328,  b. 

Icarua.  364,  b. 

luloHd,  ii.  1191,  a. 

Ichana,  il.  987,  a. 

Ichlhyophagl.  58,  a ;  310,  b 
98:1,  b  ;  Ii.  341,  a. 

Iciaat,  488  b. 

Ickbmrg,  II.  ij, ,. 

IckUngham,  48H,  b. 

Ickikyi,  817,  b ;  11.  593,  b. 
iclii,963.b. 


Ida,  Ii.  13,  a. 
Idanna  la  Vltj".  808,  a. 
IduuieDla,  lU  237,  a. 
IdomeiM,  624,  a. 
Idrae.il.  916,  bi 
Idrar-n-Drren,  318,  b. 
Idria,  II.  129,  a. 
Atro,  808, a:  940,  a  ;  1103, a. 
Idubeda,  Mt.,  .V)2,  b. 
Jram-Jcan,  II.  133'<,  b. 
JeUI.'4jltm,  ii.  :i53,  b. 
JebelAkdaT,ni,\J. 
Jebel  AUaki  or  OttaU.  S93,  a. 
Jebel  Amour,  318,  a. 
JeUtAtkal,  il.  276,  b, 
JtbcCAUanu,  Ii.  413,  b. 
Jehtl  Aurtu,  343,  b. 
Jrttt  Barkak,  1054,  a. 
Jebcl  Dtira,  348,  b. 
Jebcl-et-Akra.  557,  b. 
Jtbel-tl.mtui,»,a;  11.398,^. 
Jebet^t-Stir,  Ii.  973,  b. 
Jebtt-eMh-Skvrki,  140,  b. 
Jtbtl-rt-Tur. V>l,\l. 
Jebel  FuretdU,  397,  a. 
Jehel  HaOrar,  317.  b. 
Jehel  Hauran,  IL  1219,  a. 
Jehel  Jurjura,  897,  a. 
Jebel  Kktyarak,  il.  1319,  a. 
Jebel  JCurrta,  463,  a, 
Jebel  MilUin,  317,  b. 
Jebel  Mokatlem,  181,  b 
Jebel  Kad  'itr,  Ii.  255,  a. 
Jebrl  Ouanteru.  133,  b. 
Jebel^Sanam,  862,  b. 
Jebel- Soudan,  253,  b. 
Jrbel-Tedia,  318,  b. 
Jebel  Truiza,  ii.  256,  b. 
Jebel  Zaiaut,  8,  a. 
Jebili,  ii.  1075.  b. 
Jedur,  982,  b. 
Jrkan,  114,  a. 
Jekudia.  II.  666,  b. 
Jekaterinoslao,  118,  b. 
JeOoH,  1002,  a. 
Jelli^oor,  454,  b. 
Jel>OH,*M,\>;  1100,  b. 
Jemme,El,i\.  11<IC,  a. 
Jrnt  Pangala,  ii,  1216,  b. 
JetUbola\  413,  a. 
Jetakale,  il.  388,  b. 
Jenikot,  424,  a. 
Jrtiin,  II.  887,  b, 
Jenne,  85.^,  a. 
Jerabriga,  II.  330,  a. 
Jeraeovoimi,  Ii.  .^0%  a. 
Jerbah,  67,  b ;  ii.  329,  a. 
Jeiicho,  11.530,  a;  533,  b. 
Jcrlchui,  il.  532,  a. 
lernf,  432,  a. 
Jerrahi,  ii.  1050,  b. 
Jersey,  949,  b. 
Jfrtm,  ii.  471,  a. 
Jeti,bi,a.;  U.  1317,  b. 
Jesput,  Ii.  1,  b. 
Jcxirat'eUArab,  174,  a. 
Jexireh-Jbn~OtHar,  400,  a. 
Jezrf  el,  854.  a ;  ii.  530,  b. 
igilliili,  il.  4.S4,  a. 
Igllgilis,  336,bi  IL397,  b. 
Igliium,  857,  b. 
Iguaieda,  11. 1,  b, 
Iguvium.  il.  1317,  a. 
Igyllioneo,  ii.  916,  a. 
J'kutt,  619,  b. 
Jljel,,  336,  b;  il.  29,  bi  ii. 

297,  b. 
Jikilia,  1002,  a. 
Jigbah,  II.  I:i36,  b. 
Ijun,  il.  232,  b. 
Iklnnan,  1U35,  a. 
Iksal,  Wig,  b. 
It  Caitellare,  1.10,  ». 
II  Oran  Sauo  d  llttHa,  150, 

a. 
//  I.agno,  630,  a. 
It  Logo,  504,  a. 
It  PIglto,  SO.%,  b. 
»  foMo,  1089.  b. 
Ilargut,  II.  1310,  b. 
llaria,  S,  II.  1089,  a. 
Ilcheiter.  11.  67,  b. 
lldum,  807,  a, 
llfkun,  11.  1236,  a. 
Iltiun.  IL  600,  b. 
Ittun  or  /4r*>>a,  U.  1348,  b. 
lliltia,  U.  1310,  a. 
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IUct,665,b. 

lliiek.  811,  b. 

Illpa.  368,  a. 

Illpula,  367,  b. 

Ilisiiu,  Ionic  Temple  on  the 

(Athrni),  298,  a. 
Illitra,  Ii.  223,  b. 
Iliuni,  239,  b:  756,  a. 
Vkley,  II.  473.  b. 
ffirr,  Ii.  3l,a. 
liliberri>,  585,  b;  635,  a. 
Illlberii,  11. 1330,  a. 
Iltisera.  ii.  33,  a. 
Jlmend,  850,  b. 
/tori,  1073,  a. 
ilTa,  7l9,a;  II.  911,  b. 
liuro,  389,  b;  ii.  115,  b. 
Imaehara,  11.987,  a. 
Iraaua,  ii.  46.  a. 
Imaryek,  11.  1336,  a. 
Imelie,  1065,  b. 
Imeuft,  Mom,  156,  b. 
Imma,  11.  1076,  a. 
/»io<il,  907,  b;  a  1287,  a. 
Imtu.  11.42,  a. 
tiniii  Pyrenaetif,  II.  42,  b. 
In  AIpe  Marltima.  ii.  188,  h 
ln.ogU.  776,  b. 
Ina,1i.  987,  a:  Ii.  1076,b. 
liiBchorlum,  705,  b. 
Inachui.  2U0,  b. 
Inada.tt.  1195,b. 
Inarlme,  49,  a 
hiidiii,  705,  b. 
liuMUa,  11.  1337,  b. 
Jnckkeitk  IiUaut,  il.  1307.  b. 
Jucina.  909,  b. 
Indian  Ocean,  174,    b;    ii. 

51,  b;  11.857,  a. 
Imfle,  Cape,  ii.  1080.  a. 
Indraprathae.  II.  47.  a, 
liKius.  519,  a. 
Indn.tria,  11.  188,  a. 
Ineboti,  5,  a. 
Inek-baxar,  II.  353,  a. 
Iiip>ia.  60,  b ;  li.U87,  a. 
iT^reKki,  Capo  degU,  ii.  209, 

b. 
Ingauni,  ii.  187.  a. 
Ingena,  7,  a. 
Initenketm,  il.  43.  a. 
/hiii,  ll.46a,b. 
Inlada,  11.  i  195.  b. 
lnJeKara,  1025  b 
/ni/|l-CAai,74'>,  b. 
Intmal^le,  11.  601,  a. 
Iitkermam,  U.  llll,  b. 
Inn,  50,  b. 
Innerloeky,  il.  205,  a. 
IttnOadt,  417,  b. 
Inoi,  11.  268,  a. 
Inopus,  759,  b. 
InianI  Montea,  il.  911,  a. 
/uAiUoA,  ii.  I327,b. 
Impruck,  IL  1360,  a. 
Iiimla  Tlberlna  (Kumr),  II. 

84!l,  b. 
InkuK^e  Diomedeae,  1G7,  a^ 
Int-Sandt,  11.  870,  a. 
Intemrlli,  11.  187,  a. 
Inlepek,  11.  715,  b. 
Intcrcatla,  i.'XI,  b. 
Intrr  diioi  Pontea  (Rome). 

11.  8<0,  b;  li.84:>,  a. 
Interamna,  il.  638,  b;  ii,  667, 

b;il.  1317,  a. 
Interamnium,  250,  a. 
Interannium  Flavitim,  350^ 

a. 
Intcrcatla,  11. 1333,  b. 
Intrrclu,  il.  1301,  a. 
luterocrea.  ii.  1305,  a. 
Interpromium,  ii.  279,  b:  II 

1306,  b. 
Imibill,  807,  a. 
Iiiycum,  II.  986.  b. 
Joanmima,  783.  a ;  831,  a, 
lobacctal,  il.  378,  a. 
.lobarei  or  Jomanea,  973,  b, 
lol,  Ii.  297.  b. 
loicui,  1170.  b. 
Jiimatiei,  480,  b. 
lomnium,  ii.  297,  b. 
loiiopoUt,  5,  a. 
Joppa,  4711,  b  I  li.-U3,  b. 
Jorak,  216,  b. 
Jordan,  the,  U.  519,  a. 
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.    .not, a. 

Joumre,  7T7,  & 
Jmnmete.  II.  a.  b. 
JoTlaoun,  II.  4411,  a. 
Jwril  ArboratorU.  Tmipla 

or(Ilaiii«).  II.KIS.b. 
JmU  Larana,  U.  368,  b. 
imn  PtMotU,  Ara  (  Koih] 

11.  I'd.  a. 
Jomrrf  or  Jonrttt  1081,  b. 
Iprrii,  li.  1110,  a. 
lphUt4aaae,  SX,  b. 
Ipniu,  li.  ana, a. 
If4imkmt,  4.  bt  60,  bt  a 

»>  b. 

tfsn.  II.  srr,  a. 

W/  tf  uMr,  11.  M,  a. 
Aae*,MS,b;U.4S4,b. 
Aam'.  M.  440,  b. 
Jtkmtk,  d.  4U,  b. 
/xn-.  II.  WC,  b. 
/ni.S.b:  II.  M»  b. 
/r<u,  II  I,  a. 
Iranonla,  ;4*.  a. 
Iraaa,  4»,  a. 
irawmti,  li.  421,  a. 
trmtraddf,  li.  46,  b ;  1W,  b 

1X9.  Ii;  li.  1 1.13,  a. 
/r««f,  IXJ,  a. 
/n«y,  180,  a. 
/irloatf, 40, a;  U.  ICai  U. 

4'ia,  a 
IrennpoUt.  3!13,  b. 
Irfilx.  li.  KM,  b. 
In,  W>.  ». 

Icia.  iim.  a;  II.  IW,  b. 
Ina  FUria.  9*4,  b. 

Iril,ll7.  a;  ll.  6j8,  b. 
Irmmi,  li.  1173,  b. 
Irim,  II.  10,  b. 
trratriiddg,  7  W,  b ;  829,  b ; 

II.  46.bi  it.  US.  a. 
/rri<*.  ll.  7ll,a. 
Ina*.  9)2,  m. 
U.9S\.m. 
lur.  a.  6i.b. 
iMriM.  II.  ISICb. 
I>aaa.  442,  b. 
iMurltit,  a07,  b. 
iMbor,!,  li.  lOU,  b. 
Ubunu,  ll.9*.\b. 
iMa  Lccionuai,  4lt,b. 
lickia,  49,  a. 
Iiria.  11.  4ffi),  a. 
Jtdera,  m,  b. 
Am,  h.  67,  b. 
Jtn.  Lmfoir.il.  Ml,  ». 
litrmia,  ^5.  b. 
/ilMm.Wl.a. 

IjKkU.  874.  b. 

/>ik<i<<,  ii.  .172,  b. 

/iV«".  11.  297,  b. 

Itla.li.  1212.  b. 

liidan  Hi  TttUada,  li.9ll,a 

Ui<,  U.  6M,  b. 

bit  and  Scraplt,  Tampla  of 

(Kama),  li.  »28.  a. 
Ui    Patricia,    Temple  of 

(Bomr).  iL  826,  b. 
kit.  Trmple  of  (Room),  II. 

888  a. 
Ilium',  (Rome), II. U8, a. 
Ilium,  Mt.,S7,  bb 
JUtmUrioM,  36.\  a. 
JiJImtdermM,  ii.  I07A,  a. 
Iitimdermm,in,  b;  618,  a  | 

ii  68,  b. 
/<*»-.  ii  489,  b:  U.UlM,bL 
JUuria.  778,  a. 
Mmripak,  9SS.  a. 
/<<«au,70l,bi 
Itlandi  oTtha  Bletird,  906,  a. 
JaU  it  MaiTt,  it  42,  a. 
ItluU,  U.  9»,  a. 
iMnaroD,  4<H,  b. 
Ismarum,  II.  1178,  a. 
Itmeoui,  418,  bb 
Inik,  230,  b. 
J-uiimM  or  limU,  11. 429,  a. 
Jto/a  Plxnn.  II.  637.  b. 
Jn.^r  di  S.  fittn  tt  S.  Paab). 

CAl  b. 

i<ufe  ii  TrrmiU  Wl,  a. 


413,  a. 
.  11,  917,  b. 
I,  ii.  lOa,  ai  U.  1179, 


aim,  711,  b. 
liftrm,  11. 1127,  b. 
Ia>a.6,b;  97»,b;  U.  n,  a. 
luachar.  Tribe  of,  il.  bin,  a. 
lu«daa,  11.  943,  b  i  U.  968,  b. 
luemtrix,  ii.  *ii,  b. 
iiiorla.  811,  a. 
I»u»,  618,  a. 
Ittn,  U.  74,  a. 
/itf*.  Ii.  237,  a. 
illooe,  HL.  668,  b. 
Uttmlmii,  wa,  at  916,  a. 
latrim,  11.  71.  b. 
I>uaa,  7(0,  b. 
Itmtmm,  il.  97,  a. 
lu^,  U.  74,  b. 
Itaaua,  706,  b. 
tidrimmm,  1039,  a. 
Ithaeeatae,  491,  a. 
ithome,  IL  341,  b,  U.  IITO,  a. 
Itborla,  67.  a. 
Itnn,  iu  1 170,  & 
Itooian  Gate  (Atbeos),  161, 

b. 
tttkU,  II.  938,  a. 
luimle,  U.  401,  b. 
/Mrra,  li.  1240,  a. 
Irm-tma-Iwmka,  li.  10,  b. 
Jumm  at  Pmtmlmt  4Mmmi  S. 

11.  1086.  b. 

Jmm  dt  U  Baiaai,  S.,  »», 

JaMf ,  460,  a. 

JtM,  C~,  317,  b. 

,>iiMe«H.  ni,  b ;  U.  442,  b. 

Jmrmr,  9«2.  a 

Judaea,  II.  916,  a ;  U.  932,  a. 

Judah,  Tribe  of,  11.  929,  b. 

Ju^mitrg.  11.  19,  a. 

Iremua,  II.  101,  b. 

Jil^u,  1009,  a. 

Jugarlui,  Vicui  (Rome),  11. 

779.  a. 
Iria,  333,  b. 
htxm,  973,  a. 
JaAiifKrf*,  11.1139,  a. 
Julia,  Aqua  (Rome),  li.  890, 

b. 
Julia,  Badtiea  (Rome),  il. 

793,  a. 
Julia,  Curia  (Home),  U.  789. 

b 
Julia  Libjca,  tS3,  b. 
Julta  Martia,  CoL.  748,  a. 
Julia,  Ponkui  (Home),  II. 

827,  b. 
Julia,  SepU  (Home),  IL  836, 

a. 
Jiill^l>5.,li.  1260,b. 
Jmlurt  or  Jil/iok,  li-  102,  a. 
Juliobona,  4£i,  a  ;  480,  b. 
Juliobrica,  90i,  b. 
Juliobriga,  902,  b. 
Julianiagul,  443,  ^ 
Juli«,  987,  a. 
JuliumC<mlcum,  I08,b;  922, 

a;  iL127.\b. 
Jmrn^unut,  424,  b. 
AaMO,  480,  b  1 973,  b « U.  60, 

JoiKaria,  U.  98,  a  :  U.  687,  b. 
JancarliM  (^amput,  li.  91,  a 
Juno     Luclna,    Luciu    of 

(Rome),  li.  896,  b. 
Juno    Mooeca,    Temple   of 

(Rome).  il.TTO,  a. 
Jnno  Uegioa  (Kume>,  il.  810, 

a. 
Judo  Regtaia,    Temple  of 

(Rome),  11. 814,  b. 
Juno  Sorona  (Rome),   11 

814,  b. 
Juno,  Temple  of  (Rome),  11. 

831,  b  s  11. 8.13,  b. 
Junonia,  906,  b. 
Junonia  Mloor,  906.  b. 
Jamfmtra,  ii.  U,  a;  IL  687, 

/MirAM,li.3,  b;  11.  24.1,  b. 
Jupiter  Capltolinut.  Temple 

of  (Rome),  11  768,  a. 
Jupiter  Cooierrator,  Sncel 

lum  oC  (Rome),  11.  TiO,  a. 


Jiipiler  CuitM.  Temple  oCl  KmHctl-tm,  901^  a. 

(Rome),  II.  770.  >.  A>/NBM.  4S\  a. 

Jupiter  Dobchenua  (  Rone),  Kmiimt^  ii.  979,  a. 


11.812,  a. 
Jupiter  Bildua  (Rome).  II 

810,  a. 
Jupiter    Faiutalif  (Rone), 

II.  826.  b. 
Jupiter  Ineeotor(Rome),  ii. 

810,  a 
Jupiter  Propuinator,  Tt  m- 

ple  of  ( Rome),  ii.  804,  a. 
Jupiter   Stalor,   Temple  n( 

(Rome),  il.>04,  a;  u.  833. 

b. 
Jupiter,  Statue  of  (Rome). 

11.  770,  a. 
Jupiter,  Temple  of  ( Rome ), 

11.811,  a;  II.  840.  b. 
JttpUer  Toaam.  Temple  of 

(Home),  II.  770,  a. 
Jupiter  Victor,  Temple  of 

(Kone).  11.  804,  a. 
Jupiter  Vlmloalie.  Altar  of 

(Rome),  il.  818,  b. 
Aire,  1021,  a. 
Irrtm.  843,  b ;  il.  1287,  b. 
Jmrtup,  ii.  4U9,  b. 
Juiaeiira.  il.  SS.'i.  U. 
Jmieim  Tmgt,  414.  b. 
JuMfWk-ei-Kadtm,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Juitinopolll,  32,  b :  il.  73,  l>. 
Jmtlamd,  607,  b;  622,  b;  ii. 

1191,  b. 
Jot'irnae,  Aedea  (Rome),  iU 

839.  b. 
Juvavum,  II.  448,  a. 
Juveuta<,Templeof  (Rome), 

U.  804.a;  li.816,b. 
Jtulm,  MS,  b. 
Iilmrt,  441,  b. 
Ixia4, 491.  a. 
l&umatL  973,  b. 
Jjrrcar,  II.  1219,  b. 
/a»jr*<u.8il.b. 
Ijnmt,  772,  b, 
Itmti,  4ti«,  b. 
.baifr,  U.  1016,  a. 


jTotadldk,  C,  U.  8.19,  b. 
KaitU,  909,  b;   666,  a;    II. 

118,  bi  11.  497,  b. 
JCotKtMMK,  184,  a. 
Kadaeb-Bamea,  il.  9B,  b. 
KadeiAak,  II.  27,  b. 
Kati-Kioi,  986,  b. 
A'aeitiirta,  ii.  183,  a. 
Kiff.  370,  b. 
Ki{ga,  ii.  39,  b. 
ACnJUmierc,  984,b. 
KaJuvmuM,  II.  1338,  a. 
A'oMaafa,  969,  a. 
j:<it'iruMr,ii.  Il97,a. 
KaitU€%t  976,  a. 
Ka^km,  Ik  1093,  b. 
Kmitmr  Koit  776.  b. 
Kai—riiiek,  468,  b. 
ATeurriniA',  91l,b. 
KataUtrt,  II.  64,  a. 
Katmta,  784,  a. 
KaU-ttmlm,  63,  b ;  60O,  b. 
Xator«u,U.SI7,  b. 
XatonmmM,  II.  418,  b. 
J:<Ua«^ll.  Il79,a. 
Kmkmhtn;  1090,  b. 
Kaf-ml-tn-^,  1064,  Ik 
Kalmal  SiMtr,  it.  128,  a. 
KmlailMe,U.  1083,  a;  U.  1689. 

b. 
iCe/inu,  11.1194,  a. 
Kulmmatt,  683,  a ;  U.  619,  b 

II.  1331.  b. 
Kaltmmla,  11. 348,  b ;  IL  349, 

b;  11.688,  a. 
JCatmmt,  476,  a:  li.  149,  b. 
Kataaw,  113,  b;  923, a;  U. 

1090,  b. 
KaXamca,  483,  b. 
Katamldmk,  999.  a. 
A°a/apcNtti.li.4a0,b. 
KtiimtMlf,  31,  a. 
KalmrmU,   II,  b;  457,  a ; 

729,  b. 
Kmbiami,  890,  b. 
KiUimri,  lilt,  b. 
KaiiUali,  141,  a. 


A'nffni»a.v.481.b. 
KatUmmUU.  C-,  327.  b. 
Xo/lqrno,  799.  b. 
.Kolcwna,  U.  b. 
KattMmw,'9i,m. 
Kaiom,  Port,  971.  a. 
KmiotOat.  u.  388.  b. 
Xml^mb;  il.  4.'«.  b. 
Ka^^a.  ilA,  a. 
Kaima,  S71.  a. 
ATtfjvtirrw,  89,  a. 
Katmrnra-S-,  It.  II94,  b. 
Kaammrrm,  790.  a  ;  iL  i9I,a. 
Ktammri,\u  1160.  b. 
K-Mmnrima.  Mb,  b. 

U.7l8.a.  I 

Kamrh.  U.  Iia.  b.  I 

11.  b;  IL  981.1.        ! 
KamOi,  Capr,  841.  b. 
Kmmumtit.  Ioj0.a.  ! 

B>  AIAra,ii.  nsa.i. 
a:  J  mmutu  Sta,  n.  ■  t>«.  i. 
Kammemi  PHiafm,v^\V\,l, 

b 

Kam  or  Ktim,  611.  K 
Kama.  4ia.  a  :  ll.  1(3,  k. 
KoMmrrtL.  il.  872,  a. 
Kamawari,  4 13.  b. 
Kamdatar,  18^  a;  972,  i; 

ii.498.  a. 
A'<nadfa.S40,a;  «IB.a 
KamOtU,  III.  a;  3a, •,$;'., 

KnganDor.  638,  b. 
Kmrnitrrh,  974,  a. 
A'epu'.  ii<  3.  b ;  737.  a. 
Kammge.  480,  b. 
k^mtattam,  476,  b. 
Kmmtttlttem,  773,  b. 
KapoMMa,  427.  b. 
Kapomdimk.  67.  b. 
Kaprena,  lOJi,  b. 
Kapmrma,  9»s,  a :  ii.  U2.  '>. 
Kara-bmfik.  ii.  504.  b. 
Harm-  Bet.  il.  99.1.  a. 
Karm  BtmramA.  li.  60a  b. 
Kara  Surnm,iu,Mi  ii.  171, 

a  i  li.  Saa,  a. 
Kara  Bmrma,  U.  317,  b. 
Kara  DewUt.  S«6.  b. 
Kara  Hagkia  GUtfU,  i. 

Kara  Kama,  114.  a. 
iC^r»^^.S«|.a. 
Kara  Sit,  1 14, a;  919, a; !~. 

a;  876;.  a:  1 106.  a ;  li. i -, 
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Kmr-ab,  737,  b. 
KMndd,  U.  47,  b;  II.  tiS, 

JTarta*,  TIO,  b. 
X«rl«f<a^  M4,  b;  m,  a; 

611.  ai  (71.  b. 
Xanb.  51S.  bi 
ATur/rA  Ow*,  it  14»,  b. 
KHrglmi^Tipp',  H-  MS,  a. 
XmniOa  Hqf:  li.  4«0,  b. 
XiiFtea<-W-«ni*.  •»,  b. 
XwnEa,  SM,  a ;  U.  X57,  a. 
XnniH/.  Ml,  a; 
JCttrma,  SXS,  b. 
XnrMt,  U.llM,b. 
KurUaga,  4S4,  • ;  lOM,  a. 
XuntAr^ittiK*,  1101.  a. 
ArnrtUtrr^,  SD4,  b. 
A'arndMv,  S4I,  b. 
KmrmcMnme,  4M,  L 
A'wy«.W.'£Mi,  H.  104,  b. 
Kurfet-eUOat,  978,  b. 
XbMmiAi  r^r,  »7«,  a. 


XiiMU.7«l.a. 
Xwlw,  11.  ino,  b. 
Kutr  IMIa,  W6,  a. 
Kbu.  ISM. 

KalJktfmh,  dn,  b  i  776,  b. 
KaMit,  711,  a. 
A;wehil«,S4l,b. 
A'a(/ia  K■ra-A^  U9,  b. 
Kuuckuk   Kaimard^i^  II. 

U6,a.  ^ 

Ktutdutk  tlHDiir,  »77,  a. 
JCauu.U.  Si6,a. 
A'ala|^«u,U.J08,b. 
CatewMMi,  U.  aw,  b. 
KunU,  il.  141,  b. 
i:ilil»7)if.il.7«.a. 
JCnaHwia,  3t0,  b. 
ibMHoa,  a  lOM,  b. 
bra,  t79.  b. 
braAra.«7«,b. 
Ajr«m',  an,  a. 


La  Batna,  m.  h. 

La  BraaavUr,  716,  b. 

La  Bnur,  11.  C41,  b. 

£a  CiftltTtUa,  lOft,  b. 

ta  Caillol^,  107,  b. 

l.a  Cafera,  710,  a. 

La  Cava  dtlf  JUUa,  lO,  b. 

La  I'kmiie,  !tSi,t>. 

La  CiaaMia,  tm,  b. 

La  Cntita^  SOS,  a. 

Im  Caltmna,  It.  lOS,  a. 

La  Camir.  481,  b. 

La  tiorUmMa,  141,  a. 

La  Ctmdla,  430,  a. 

La  Ci>iu<ai}r>,«R6,b. 

La  Cram,  it.  114,  a. 

La  Pdretia,  S,  a. 

La  Oa^ola,  49S,  b. 

La  Lhde.  TH,  a. 

La  Mamckt,  TOR,  b. 

La  Mmmlat,  190,  a.    . 

La  PoUa,  U.  110,  a ;  it.  706,  b. 

La  Pamta,  n,  b. 

La  Kalomta,  IL  110,  a. 

La  Ai'cfia,  an,  b. 

La  Boca.  IL  1 11,  b;  11. 667,  a. 

La  Scrra,  S4S,  a. 

La  Tnrretla,  II.  644,  b. 

La  TmSU,  114,  b. 

La  rule  Auitrrt,  SU,  a. 

La  raitante,  441,  a. 

Laara,  ni.  a ;  U.  1st,  b. 

L'Artt,  il.  471.  a. 

Labacia,  II.  94,  b. 

Labanis,  II.  101.  b. 

Lablc<ni,U.eM>,b. 

Laborinl,  Canpl,  4j)7,  a. 

Labotaa,  U.  1075,  b. 

Laboa,  or  IabuU>,  11. 6M,  a. 

Lacadaamon,  IL  lOM,  b. 

l««^l71,a,U.i86,b; 

Lariadaai  ns,  a. 
Laosolmurgla,     CoutanUa 
Jiilla,M3,a. 


Laau  Pattofwa,  or  Paato- 
ito  (Roma),  U.MS,  a. 

Ci^teU,  U.  50,  a. 

L«<m*iMi,U.»l7,a. 

La<>i*,il.  in,a. 

LadiUfek,  IL  Itt,  b. 

Ladocela,  191,  b. 

Lata,  733,  b. 

Laeron,  93*,  b. 

LaaMtTtoDaa,  It.  5M.  b. 

Laaraa,  Aquae,  166,  b. 

Lagan,  it.  WS,  a. 

Lagni.  197,  b. 

La^iv,  496,  a. 

Lagnul  Sltiua,  IL  460,  b. 

Logo  tTAvermo,  3S0,  b. 

Laipi  <r/M>,  497,  b. 

LagodiJlbame,9l,^ 

Laf  D  di  CailigUomr,  161,  b. 

Laga  di  Auon,  10,  a ;  495, 
b. 

Logo  dt  Oarda,  389,  a. 

LafO  di  PaHria.  495,  a,  b. 

Logo  di  Pica,  613,  b. 

Lagoniti,  or  L^fiusa,  331, 
a 

La{|<»  Ava,  40),  b. 


Lacoot,  U.  118,  a. 
Lata,  U.  144.  b. 
Latort,  IL  901,  b. 
Laii,  609,  b. 
Lauw,  U.  146,  b. 
Laltma,  H.  116.  b. 
r,  6J7,  b. 
rLriaiMn,  II.  119,8. 
450,«s  IOrtl,bjU, 

Il7,b. 

IL  UIO,  b. 
U.456.a. 
I.  U.  6).  b. 
Laaitay  lilamd,  ri.  191,  h. 
Laatbiri,  11.  717,  a. 
r  naaHiiaa,  804,  b. 
Laai»»,  11. 117,  a. 
Lamatinm,  451,  a. 
Lamatiia,  450,  a ;  MHO,  b  i 

U.II7,b. 
Lamia.  11. 1 170^  a. 
Lamtaal,  Hatti  (■«■«],  IL 

S'lS,a. 
Lamlolum.  5K,  a. 
Lamimm,  161,  b. 
Laam-Oa.  3)1,  a. 
LamprdmMa,  IL  lOS,  a. 
Lamptra,!)!,  a. 
LaauaM,  II.  119,8. 
Lamtii,  617,  b. 
Laaart,  750,  a:  lOSO,  b. 
LamcaMUr,  II.  104,  b. 
Laaca,  110,  b. 
LamckeiXtr,  6)0,  b ;  830,  b. 
Laaciaao,  190,  a ;  916^  a. 
Luciatt,  149,  b. 
Lamdrtme,  U.  Ul*.  h 
Lam^l  End,  386,  a;  96),  b. 
Lawiwi,  738,  b. 
TmgiidUa.li.  1145,  a. 
Langela,  634.  a. 
Lanfiana,  744,  Ix 
Lanfobnaa,  U.  HO,  b. 
LanffoD,  17.  a. 
Laaiira,  IM,b.    . 
LaitiaraU   Sla    Clara,    U. 

678,  b. 
LamzartOe,  906,  b. 
LoBunXr,  ii.  678,  b. 
Lao,  11. 109,  b. 
Lao,  or  Lates,  U.  149,  b. 
Laodicea,  99,  a. 
Laodieela,  Seabioaa,  IL  I07G, 

a. 
LaowM,  811,  b. 
lapathua.  ILll70,a. 
Lapethiu,  730,  a 
LaphjiUum,  103ft,b. 
Laptdol,  11. 187,  b. 
Lapii  Manalit  (Bome),  ii. 

810,  b. 
Laplthaa,  817,  b. 
Lmitin,  at  Lapla,  VH,  a: 

11.  in. 
Lappa,  or  Tampa,  705,  b. 
Lar.  160,  b  i  U.  7IS,  a. 
Laradte,  U.  lI9^a. 
Larakkt,  U.  »8,  a. 
LaraDda,ta8,bi  617,  b;  U. 

lu,  b. 
Larbau.  0.  lit,  b. 
LarfMlB,  U.  115.  a. 
Lares  Parmarlnl,  Temple  of 

the  (Rome),  11. 835,  b. 
Larg^ttn,  IL  115,  b. 
Lanocta,  II.  l»a,  a. 
Larlce,  11.  47,  a. 
Lartac  Vtcekio,  li.  IW,  b. 
Larlnom,  167,  a ;  916,  a. 
Larlua,U.I076,a|  11.1170, 

a;  11.1110.  a. 
LarilMan,  830,  b. 
Lariaus,l4,a. 
LanMM,S9«,a. 
LanitfAa,G18,b. 
I.amua,  li.  115.  b. 
Larolum,  IL  1317.  b. 
Larraga,  U.  Ila5,b. 
Lanim    Rurallum,    Viciu 

(Rome),  U.  841,  a. 
LaiTmna,  II.  XD,  b. 
Larydum,  lon,  b. 
Lat,  11.  Ilt,b. 
Laa  Fenlatde  Ct^rra,  SO), 

h. 
LtiatoD,  811,  a. 
Laqii,  U.  Ill),  a. 


the 


iiioaa,  414,  a. 
Laatiici,  MX  a. 
Laterani,     Palace    af 

(  Rome),  ii.  818,  b. 
Lathoo,  73S,  b. 
Latiam,  474.  b. 
Ladaite,    Hdl    (BoawX  a. 

830.^ 
Latiua,    Fofta  (Bamc).  o. 

7ca^b. 

Lata.4M,a. 
LaloMci.  U.  S41.  a. 
Latofwlia,  4S.  a. 
Latrta,  SSS,  a. 
iMtxala.  6QS,a. 

U.  I8«,a. 
ii.  IW.a. 
.li&7.  a 
LaTomalia,  PurU  (Boacl. 

U.75S,a. 
Larcnia,  ii.  IC.  a. 
Lariniaaene.  807.  b. 


I,  ii.  !■*,  bi  B. 
■aH8.a. 
Laara,  33.  a. 
Ijauiaaeiim,  ti.443,a. 
Lauraata.  748,  a. 
Lanntan  (Baaa),  a.  $16.  t. 
Lany.  H.  149,  U 
Laaa.  li.  IDS,  b  :  iLI*;.s. 

■ Ponapcia,  li.  ISC.a. 

nrae,  H.  190.  b. 

.~— .j»6Mfg.  fiaa.b. 

Lautolae  (  RotDc),  n.  ATX  x. 
Lautumiare(lliiiai;,ii.7^A 
Laaxac.  am,  b. 
Laawcia,  IL  I*1S,  b. 
Lat/back,  49,  a  :  a.  40),  bi 

il.  4Ci,  b. 
^asi,«43,a. 
LaxtoMt.  ii.  191,  a. 
Lr  BoaiM,  U.  1034,  a. 
U  Cama,  91 1.  b. 
Le  CatUUe,  56),  a. 
he  CHtraxe,vt&,t. 
Le  rmnmm,  Ml.  a. 
Lr  Fam.  9011,  b. 
Le  Oa,  980,  a. 
Le  Gabasa,  li.  \7»,  b. 
La  CroMc.  10,  a. 
LaGroOea  J<^rr.TI9.>,  - 

6*8.  b. 
Le  Myfitr,  117,  b. 
Lr  Mweltr.  ti.fi«,a. 
Le6a>,ii.|!ki.b. 

frtoom  Jir..ii.in,v 

LaMa,  il.  IGl,  a. 
Leben,  706,  b. 
ttiriia,  il.  3»»,  b. 
Lebani,  98a,  a. 
Uax,  9&.  a  ;  iL  US.  b. 
!«*,  a40,  b  ;  IL  193.  b. 
Lackr,  U.  Ma,  b. 
^«>*e>.H.  tail.b. 
LactCTi*rfi.8d.h. 
FrrKaa..U.I«W.b. 
^  acticarioma^  Ctttn 

(ROBM),  ii.  S4X,a. 
£<cfaKFa.U.  lls^a, 
Lnia,  Ii.  lu.  b. 
Ladon.  U.  604.  b. 
Ladua,  ii.  SV3,  a. 
Lrriiaiw,  u.  iS7.  h. 
L^Oa,  iL  ITS,  a. 
UfiM,  or  i:.aaa,  II,  b 
U/ke,  40&.  !>;  971,  a;  a. 

luB,  a. 
L<^k^ao.  669.  b. 
L<^»«a*a,U.  I71.I». 
L«ffa.gll,a. 
Ltfikcridh^  a.  lOM.  b. 
LOUmi.  J»«ri.  S«,  a. 
Ltfin,  ii.  ITi.  b. 
i*«a«,90.a. 
Lraraa,  U.  Use.  a. 
Ughutam,  SB,  b. 
Loraaao,  9a7.  a;  iL  1^.  Ii 
LqrraMulL  l«.a. 
LiCgum.aT  Laaum.  B.  9iC. . 
Lrjjaiar,     or     r<-L<i^ai.  .• 

Lnbethriom,  41^  b ;  KAV  )■ 

ILricvaCer,  571,  a  :  ii.  en  :> 
Lr>ifra,912,a;  a.  3I<.I>. 
LeiOKKM,  11.1170,  a. 
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LewItT,  (LIS,*. 
Lrintirardine^  4i8,  b. 
l.«ipsydriuni,  3^  b. 
Lripxig.  U.  S17,  b. 
LrUunia,  U.  414,  a 
Lelantum,  871,  b. 
LeIegM,  9,  b. 
Lemon  Late,  11.  IH,  b. 
L«niavi,  933,  a. 
I.rmia.  It  117,  b. 
Lemene^  11.  1375^  a. 
hrminc,  Mont,  ll.  15.%  b. 
Lemovicef,  178,  a;  318,  b. 
Z.niila,a  161,  b. 
L«naeum  ( Atneni),  800,  b. 
LenidM,  729,  a. 
Lentla.  11.  448,  *. 
ZntM,  II.  1308,  a. 
Lenlini,  11.  198,  a ;  U.  987, «. 
Lrodkoro,  II.  S66,  b. 
Lmn,  «iO,b;  U.  lS3,b;  11. 

1105,  h, 
Leonardo,  Ffmmt  M  S.,  U. 

»««,  a;  I<.ll30,b. 
LeondaH,  11. 173,  b ;  11.364, 

b. 
leant,  Ciutel,  11. 1041,  a. 
iMne,  Monte,  li.  ISM,  a  ;  11. 

IMS,  a. 
Leonessa,  6,  a. 
l.eoiiica,  8U7,  b. 
Leontes,  11,  606.  b. 
Leontini,  11.  987,a. 
Leontium,  14,  b. 
LeODtopoUt,  47,  b. 
Leontopollte  Nome,  39,  b* 
Leopui,  413,  b. 
Lepanto,  II.  401,  b. 
Lepanio,  Gvtfif,  678,  b. 
J,rpe,n.  I  Id,  a. 
X<7V  d<  Aowia,  It.  88,  a. 
Lepreum,  8S1,  b. 
Leptimt,  813,  b. 
Leptli,  68,  a. 
I.«FtU  Magna,  II.  1081,  a. 
Ler,  933,  b. 
i,<-Wci,  ll.  188,  a. 
Lerlda,  ii.  81,  b. 
J.(rmi.  11. 168,  *. 
LerliMe.  53,  a. 
Leroi,  483,  a. 
Lerof,  11.  104,  a. 
Les   Ckaterlei   Momlauon, 

S93,a. 
I,eM,  11.  I,  b;  IL9l3,a. 
Lesci.M.  197,  a. 
Leier,  IL  167,  a. 
Z-n^M  11.  IU,b. 
Leskkerreh,  338,  a. 
I^iiiui,  11. 87,  a !  U.  5e»,  b. 
L'sina,  Logo  df,  167,  a ;  484, 

Leuer  Zab,  M9,  b. 
Lesltanae,  Aquae,  11. 1196,  a. 
Leta,  Monte  it,  11. 197,  b. 
Lete,  a.  384   a. 
JLetopollte  Nome,  89,  b. 
lyctrlnl,  831,  a. 
Lrltidumii,  11.  157,  b. 
Levant   or  Titan,  rttle,  du 

11.  1037,  a. 
LevanHna  Fat,  IL  161,  a. 
Levanao,  32,  a ;  450,  a. 
Leuca,  474,  b. 
Leuca,  11.  167,  b. 
Leuca,  Capo  rf<,  474L  bi 
Leuca,  Capo  Sta  Maria  H, 

11.  4,  b. 
Lcucae,  405,  b. 
Leiicas,  4,  a ;  10,  a. 
Leilctiila,  11.  843,  a. 
JLieucajfum,  193,  a. 
Lirucale,     E'lang     de,    II. 

1033,  a. 
Leucatef,  II.  168;  b. 
Leuce,  SO,  b  ;  4.^6,  a. 
Leuce  Come,  11.  2H8,  a. 
Lieuclmrae,  669,  b. 
Leucoftaeui,  CoUla,  496,  b. 
l.eucolla,  730,  a. 
Leuconia,  IL  171,  a. 
l.eiicopetra,  447,  a. 
Ix'ucoala,  730,  a  i  U.  310,  a ; 

11.  901,  b. 
Leiicof  yrt.  II.  6.'>8,  b. 
I.riictra,  193,  b;  II.  113,  b. 
X/eucurum,  17,  a. 


Levrttona,  708,  b. 
Leridki,  va,  a. 
Letke,  ii.  168,  a. 
LeunI,  li.  1310,  b. 
LeTOnl,  ii.  937,  a. 
£<]iii(ni,  646,  a. 
L^aot,  666,  a. 
Leytomtime,  794,  b. 
Leina,  847,  a. 
Lei,  U.  163,  a ;  11. 973,  a. 
Lan<i,683,aili.  174,  b. 
Li  Brionl.  II  74,  a. 
LtGam,*»,\>. 
Liamone,  691.  a. 
LIbana,  683,  a. 
Llbarlum,  IL  188,  b. 
Llbarna,  11.  188,  a. 
Llbainum,  11.  1396,  b. 
Liber  and  Libera,  Temple  of 

(Rome),  11. 816,  U 
Llbertai,Temple  of(HoiD«), 

ii.  Hll,  a. 
LlbuoBla,  582,  a. 
Llblttnentif,  Porta  (Borne), 

U.  757,  a. 
Llbolui,  11.  16,  a. 
LtbotSoH),  1034,  a. 
LIbunca,  934,  b. 
Libya,  Lake,  11.  1081,  a. 
Llbyarchae,  11.  378,  a. 
Licata,  805,  a. 
Llcatil,  11.  1310,  b. 
LiccAlano,  ^6,  b. 
Licenaa,  774,  a. 
Licnint,  691,  bu 
LIcodia,  Sta  Maria  dt.  61,  a. 
Licogas,  Boit  de,  11.  206,  b. 
Lieoui,  PunladeUa.  11.  171, 

b;  11.663,  a. 
Licoia,  Punta  <tf,  11.  310,  a  ; 

11.  614,  bL 
Llcui,  340,  b  ;  U.  1310,  b. 
Llde,5I9,a. 
Liegnitz,  li.  215,  a. 
Lienx,  11.  308,  a. 
Lieiina,  11.  689,  b. 
Lieben,  922,  b. 
Lin, "'  16.  >. 
Ligagnan,  465,  b. 
Ligea,  45l,a. 
LIgnldua,  11. 1998,  b. 
Ltgor,  li.  1334,  a. 
LiUea,  U.  604,  b. 
Lilboum,  ii.  1233,  b. 
LiUr  BeU,  11.  460,  b. 
LiUebonne,  429,  a ;  480,  b. 
Uina,  683,  a ;  933,  a. 
Lhna,  Ponte  de,  984,  a. 
Llmaea,  583,  a. 
Liman  Aarm,  li.  471,  a. 
Ltmiuot,  Oi<,  lis,  bj  730,  a. 
Limimg,  799,  a. 
Limene,  474,  b. 
Lamenia,  780,  a. 
Limenia,  il.  671,  a. 
Llmla,  934,  a. 
LlmiB«,  938,  a. 
Limlci,  938,  a. 
Limna,  U.  191,  a. 
Limnae,  ii.  34£,  b. 
Limnae  (  Atheni),  303,  a. 
Limnaea,  10,  b  ;  U.  1 170,  a. 
Lirnni,  31,  a:  33,  b. 
Lhnoga,  341,  b  s  U.  167,  a. 
Llmon,  496,  b. 
Limota,  11,  716,  b. 
timoutin,  M.  167,  a. 
Limyrlca,  U.  47.  a. 
Li'iuim,  11.  1001,  a. 
Lincoln,  443,  a ;  li.  198,  b. 
LincOlmhire,  903,  b. 
Lindau,\l.  Ill.%b. 
Lmdoi,  11.  19.1,  b. 
Undum,  443,  a. 
Lliidui,  11.713,  b. 
Lmiithgaw,  750,  a. 
Linitoc  Cattle,  ii.  473,  a. 
L/nx,  H.  157,  b. 
Liogeti,  333,  b. 
Liu*,  GoVe  ifii,  97I,a. 
Lionardo,  FItmu,  S.  1069, 

a. 
Lionda,  Punta  di,  ii.  M7,b. 
Lionti,  ii.  494,  a. 
Ltopat,H.  1213,  a. 
Liotia,  330, 1). 
Lipara,  61,  a. 


IJpar{,i\,t\  H.  194,  b. 
Llpari  Islands,  51,  a. 
LVP'.  444,  b;  471,  a;  U. 

Lippspringe,  il.  1183,  b. 
Lipso.W.a,;  ii.  161,  b. 
Lttji.oKulalf,  ii.  878,  a. 
Lli|ii''"lia,  ii.  1276,  a. 
Lt^//  a.  ii.  474,  a. 
Lti/yun,  ii.  474,  a. 
Lisicuz,  4KI,  a  i  li.  173,  a ; 

ii.  41<l.  b. 
Lts.ia.  ii.  I,  b;  11.  87.  a. 
Lissa,  il.  OS,  as  II.  37,  a. 
Ltssan-cl-Kahpe,  11. 931,  a. 
Ltste,  ii.  167,  a. 
LU>iii,706,b;  748,  a. 
Llita.  6,  b. 
UtanaSilTa,417,a. 
Lilony,  11.158,  a. 
LItema  Palm,  496,  a,  b. 
LIternui,  495,  a. 
Litkadka,  871,  a  ;  688,  b. 
LItiirui,  li.  658,  b. 
Lithuania,  IL  30,  a. 
Lttotkoio,  8Z7,  b :  ii.  174,  b; 

11.479,  b;  iL630,  a. 
LltUmo,  111,  a. 
Little  Altai,  138,  a. 
LillUborougk,  11.  948,  a. 
tittle  Cketleri,  11.  1366,  b. 
LUubium,  ii.  Ili8,  a. 
Livadki,  413,  b  i  11.  616.  a : 

11.  689,  a. 
Livaikia,  11. 151,  a. 
LtvadkoUra,  706,  a. 
Livanates,  738,  a. 
Livanitis,  il.  470,  a. 
Uubinje,  1003,  b. 
Lieen-dael,  11.  167,  b. 
Livenza,  ii.  196,  a ;  U.  1875, 

a. 
LIriae,    Portlou    (Rome), 

ii.  837,  b. 
LAwnw,  U.  176,  b;  U.  1396, 

a. 
LieFi><>,li.  178,  a. 
Lixuri,  11.  68.-),  b. 
Lixui,  836,  a  s  li.  398,  a :  II. 

297,b;ll.  453,biU.60l,b. 
Lizard,  rao,  a. 
Lizirr,  St.,  666,  b. 
Lliiiii,  744,  b. 
Llan-detBybrem,  U.  318,  b. 
IJohregat,  378,  b ;  11.  867,  a. 
Llobregat  Menor,  &16,  a. 
La  Canlaro,  83,  a. 
Lobera,  il.  964,  b. 
Lobetum,  il.  198,  b. 
Locano,  460,  b. 
Lock  Corrii,  345,  a. 
Locobriga,  2.50,  a. 
Locrat,69l,a. 
Z.<irfrt«,654,  b:  11.331,  b. 
LodiVecckio,  11.  ISO,  a;  11. 

1287,  a. 
Logntecz,  11.  304,  b. 
Logrono,  394,  a ;  11.  1369,  a. 
Lohr,  IL  199,  a. 
Loire,  11.  183,  b. 
Lombardv,  ii.  700,  a. 
Lomello,  ii.  146,  b;   II.  1387, 

b;  11.1288,  a. 
Lomond,  Lock,  11.  1363,  b. 
Long  bland,  ll.  1075,  b. 
Loncio,  111,  a. 
Loncium,  il.  448,  a. 
Londaglio,  li.  I'^iW,  a. 
Lonibm,  11.  303.  b. 
Lotiffu-ld,  11.  1::.'>3.  b. 
Lorijiholm,  ii.  1331,  a. 
iMngo.  G;m,  a. 
Low/jiw,  597,  b  ;  ii.IOI.'),  a. 
Lonnovardlio,  ii.  312,  b. 
Lonsut,  ii.  718,  b. 
Lophis,  413,  a. 
Corlius.  IL  125,  b. 
Lorca.  816,  a. 
LorcA.  IL  148,  b  j  il.  102,  a. 
Lorenzo  Gutizztme,S  ,  386,  a. 
Lbftuz:'.  Siirra  de,  ii.  14,  a. 
L<'rmin.  n.  I /Jfi,  H. 
I.OJ  Santos,  li.  9&1,  a. 
L«si<<,  it.306,a. 
La«ii>Mie<,U.  I83l,a. 
L<l<,  464,  a. 
Lot,  Ike,  U.  474,  b. 
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£oM,  U.  306,  a. 
Lotophagi,  II.  1081,  a. 
Loucopibra,  760,  a. 
Louuialkketii,  U.  305,  b. 
Lora,  11.  83,  a. 
£01^,930,  a. 
Lozire,  Mont,  U.  166,  b. 
LuancI,  983,  a. 
Lubaeni,  9n,  a. 
LII6«:*,ll.376,b. 
Luc,  488,  b. 
Luca,  11.  1396,  b. 
Lucaiius,  4.50,  b. 
Lucar  deBarrameda,  798,  b. 
Lucar  la  Mayor,  S.,  186,  a. 
Lucca,  U.  306,  a;  li.  1296 

b. 
Luceniei,  CalUid,  933,  b. 
Lucentum,  666,  b. 
Lucera,  IL  810,  b. 
Lucerla,  167,  a. 
Luda,  Fiume  di  Santa,  U 

304,  a. 
Luciol  or  Luriol,  11.  305,  a. 
Luco,  U.  313,  b. 
Luco  Bormanl,  110,  a 
LucretllU,  Moni,  156,  a. 
Lucrino,  Logo,  li.  313,  a. 
LuculluB,       Gardena       of 

(Rome),  ii  833,  a. 
Lucni,  934,  b. 
Lucul  Angitiae,  il.  383,a. 
Lucue  Aiturum,  360,  b. 
Uicua     Aogiuti,     336,  a: 

934,b. 
Luciu  Bormanl,  ii.  188,  h 
Z,iiittw,428,  b. 
Ludui  Magnui  (Rome),  II. 

838,  a. 
Ludiu  Matutinal  et  Galli- 

cue  (Rome),  iL  819,  a. 
Ittfer  Su,  755,  b. 
Lrtigdunum,  646,  a. 
Lugdunum     Convenarum, 

8i9,a. 
Lugnano,  417,  b. 
Ltuo,  934,b;  iU  318, a;  ii. 

Lugudonec,  il.  913,  a. 
Luki,  787,  a. 
LdMW,  139,  b. 
LuiH,  201,a;  736,  bi 
Lumone,  110,  a. 
Lumnnem,  li.  188,  b. 
Luna,  11.  188,  b  ;  U.  1396.  a. 
Luna,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

ii.  811, a;    11.  816,  a;   il. 

1396,  a. 
Lunarium,  11.  115,bu 
LUnamrg,ii.  173,  a. 
Lungo  Sardo,  ii.  911,  a,  b. 
Lungo  Sardo,  Porlo  di,  ii. 

1300,  a. 
Lun^onef ,  349,  b :  350,  b. 
Lwu,  ii.  188, b;  U.  316,  a: 

11.1396,  a. 
Lttpad.  ii.  717,  a. 
Uiiiiitia,  1117,  b. 
Li:|  .ti.i.  .Sul).  iL  1393, a. 
Lti]    K,il  (Koine),  ii.803,b. 
Li.|  1  I.  414,  b. 
Lii]  i.i,-,  474,b. 
Li.   /I,  ii.217,b. 
Lk.  ;//o,  IL  %2,a. 
Lust,  I<j3,  a. 
LuO'nn,  ii.  2S7,  a. 
Lu<in,  ii.  856,  b. 

Ll ;..,  .^81,b. 

LiiL.iki,  68,1,  b. 
Li.   .).  ii.  «7r., a. 
Lt '   'III,  ii.  ;^'J2,  <l. 
Liuor,  11.  1140,  b. 
Lui,  396,  b. 
Luuara,  it.  463,  b. 
ViPgkor,  ii.  168,  a. 
LfAtxatOut,  609,  b  I  ii.  1034, 

1  7Cat>ettiis,  366,  a. 
Lycabettui  (  Atbeiu),  303,  b 
Lycaea,  193,  a. 
Lycaitus,  IL  6-56,  b. 
Lyceium  (  Athen<),  803,  b. 
Lychuidui,  766,  a :   it.  iHi,  b, 
Lycoa,  193,  b. 
Lycopolls,  40,  a. 
Lycopoiite  Nome,  40, 
Lyco(eia,U.  606,a. 
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Lycormat,  iw,  b. 
Lfrmunu  191.  b. 
Ljetui.  roA,  b. 
Licurta,  >»<,>;  U.  nr.a. 
Ljtnu,   imi,  ■;    4M,  a:    ii. 

<M,a;  U.6M,bi  ii.  IVU, 

a. 
7.rM,  771).  h 
Lnlda,  il.UI.a,  h. 
Lt^da.f'f,,  b;    H".  a. 
l#\(lia,  A4i(i,  h ;  ii.  ^7.  a. 
i^tovttxi,  U.  5V*,  b. 

/.V40'I*MV,  II.  Ml.  b. 

J^k-lomt,  l<)Q5,ai  Ii.  aS7, 
a;  ll.  1IM.I>. 

Lwkwrm,  n.  ICT.  a, 

Z^TMra,  II.  in,  b. 

I.^mmt,  h.  1<V^,  a. 

i.jrmpnf^  441,  a. 

I-gm/nada.  1004,  a. 

J.tnn'Mu,  Ii.  SM.  b;  U. 
»ll,a. 

/.amrtir*.  Il.«a,a. 

/.»><•.».  lit,  b. 

i:r»«.  n«^€/,  ii.  Il«,a. 

t^rim^  W7.  a. 

I.j'irralm,  Cboraglc  Mo- 
nument of  (Athroi),  191, 
a. 

I.7aimaehia,fi<,ai  «7,a;  11. 
llWi.a. 

Lyalmrlla  Palua,  ll.9K,a. 

Lrttra.  770.  ik 

Litannif  Prow.,  U>  US,  b. 

/.«(«>,  U.  117,  a. 


Maaiiainawn,  11.  lOH,  b. 
JWaara/,  lU,  b. 
Mamrtw,  ii.  MO,  b. 
«aam,lM,b. 
Maanam,  Ml,*. 

mm$,  II.  m,  bi 

Jfan<rMI,  U. »?,  a. 
Jfatay,  or  Motb,  U.  4ia,  a. 
Maem  or  Mai^i.  310,  b. 
Mara*,  it.  lull.  a. 
J[/a(ate,il.ti»,b. 
Mrcalla,4al,a, 
Macanilar,  Ii.  99,  a. 
MManiar,  IM,  b. 
Macarla,7».a;  7:<<l,a. 
Mactmlef.ii.  44)1.  a. 
MacrtKvte,  Torre  dl,  914,  b, 
Ma<^cbarrbl,  11. 198.  b. 
Maecocalinrw.  4110,  b. 
Macciirar.  li.  iS^m. 
Mania,  17^  b. 
Macrll4,li,9i^.b. 
Xon-ilarv.il.  137,b. 
MacvHuisLivianuiii  ^Rome), 

H.  Il>7,  a. 
Mac«lliiiB  MagntiBB  (Rome). 

HI7.  b. 
MtrrMo,   a.  OS,  a:     II. 

717.  b. 
MaehaMagI,  Ii.  943,  h. 
Mt»mml,U.»»,m. 
Macbeirerii,  643,  a. 
Macfarlooea,  643,  a. 
MadUcmea,  Cape,  960,  a. 
Maehiim,ll.»a.b. 
Machiuli,  il.lSS.b. 
Mariniu,  «l,  b. 
Mamllcam,   11.    I6t  a;    U. 

101,  b. 
MacomadM,  IL4IS,a. 
Maaa>.41«.  b;  ll.S6,a. 
Marafwlia,  11.911,  a.' 
Macoraka.  ISI.b. 
Marra,  II.  187,  b. 
MaeraComr,  II.  I170,b 
Macri,  S19,  b  :  618,  a. 
Mocrl,  Bcf  <(/;  U.  I  lU,  b. 
Micriol.  691.  b. 
MacroUl,  S8.  a. 
Macranef .  II.  6M,  b. 
MacyDla,  67,  a. 
Mac?niuin,63,bb 
Madagmsear^,  39,  b. 
Maddalaia,  rimmt  detta,  li 

S4«,b. 
Maddalaia.  bola  dflla.7i9. 

a:ll.60l,a;  11.  911, b. 
Maddalimi,    Momtt  di,    ii. 

1107.  a. 
iladeta,  IL  Ml,  b. 


INDEX. 


itadrtn,    314.  a:     346,  b; 

'106,  ta;  ll.  6;8.b. 
Madimit.  li.  MU.  Ii. 
Madonia,      HuHle,    79,  b; 

iO.M.b;  II   9W,  b. 
Madomta,ltonlidi.  11.413,  b. 
Madomma,  C  I2H.  b. 
Madrat.  t»,  b:    11.  47, a: 

II.  UM.a:   II.  1017,  b;  li- 

lOlM,  a;  IL  1013,  b. 
Madrtd.sa^.a. 
Madmra.  li.  365,  b. 
Marandrui,  M..  il.  46.  b. 
Maerenaa,  House  of  <  Rone), 

il.  Hti,  b. 
Maeonatll,  Horti  (  Some). 

li,  »■&,  a. 
MardI,  li.  Il90,a. 
.Marriira,   11.  Ilao.     a;    II. 

llM,b. 
Hamaha,  191,  b;  11. 144,  a 
tUmalua,  191.  b. 
Mari.aria,  H.%7.  b 
MAcni^  Columna  (Rome). 

li.  •«,  a. 
M.irra,  I'd.  b. 
MAntill,  il.  47,  a. 
Mai'tnlia.  480.  b  i  il.  47.  a. 
.Vat-icilui,  it.  46,  b ;  il.  47,  a; 

ii.M»,  a;  11.  1147,  b. 
Mdfrail.  118.  b. 
Magariui,  til7.b. 
VaRW.  II.  lU,  b. 
MairMli,  11.  IK7,b. 
Maggiortt  Logo.  II.  1177*  b. 
M-ttharab-^l-VeaUt,        11. 

5H4,b. 
Ua^arat-tl-aeata,        li. 

177,  b. 
Magi,  11.301,  b. 
W«ip<la,ll.  Ill4.b. 
MaMmaa,  U.  1296,  a. 
Magfiae.  il.  IlK,  b. 
Ma«neila,  il.   1170,  a,b. 
Magneaia  ad  SIpjIum,  139, 

MiitM',  11.  6«S,a. 
VogaMl,  11.  9«9,a. 
MagMi,  Portut,  li.  97.  b. 
Mago,  374,  a. 
Magiras,  11.  606,  b. 
.tfogra,  11. 140.  a. 
tlagrati,  11.141,  a. 
Magrrda,  496,  b. 
Mmrltmt,   Btamt  dt,    II. 

MagmgUano^  466,  a. 
Mngata, -Htl,  b;   3»,b;    II. 

10»,  b;  11.  1174,  a. 
MiiiUM,  11.  '£'3,b:  ll.!B4,b. 
.tfa*.Sa»a<<afi,    369,  b  ;   ii. 

injw,  b. 
.Va*<i-.Va<tf,787.a 
Mfllaita»,  ii.  177,  b. 
Ma»alu,  607,  a. 
Mnluntada,  IL  1147,  b. 
Hataaadi,  IL  46.  b. 
UakarrtUtat,    Wadg,    1063, 

Haiatali-Omga,  II.   1093, 

a. 
MahavfUe-Oamga,  974,  a. 
HaU,  1004,  a. 

ilaitr  Moumbriiu,  U.  mi,  a. 
.VaAi,  ll.l.->3,b. 
Maida,  11.  413,  a. 
.Vnjdrl  Atfjar,  -199,  a. 
Maldttoiu,  lUlli3,b. 
MajrUa,  IL  178,  b. 
Majerdttli,  68,  a. 
Mam,  II.  266.  a. 
.Vni'n,  Ihe,  11.  36.'),  b. 
\famlaitd,'A.  1191,8. 
Mamratk,  11.  319,  a. 
.WoAn,  11.  S68,a. 
Majorca,  373,  a. 
Matio,  il.  14-i,  b. 
Makarei,  11.  406,  a 
yitikarioh'sta,  I03.\b. 
.Va»rf,  804,  b  ;  1003,  b. 
.VaiTi.  Cap,;  11.  969,  a. 
.»/iiirit*iJr>,  Sll.a. 
yiakro~  Trrkko,  640,  a. 
Makromit,  1034,  a. 
Makryplai,  U.    341,  b;    li. 

I19l,b. 
Makryiia,  U.  IS47,  b. 


Hula    Fortima.    Altar     of 

( Rome),  iL  8-J8,  b. 
Malacca.  341,  b^     11.47, a; 

11.  49,b;IL  677,  a. 
Malacca,  Strailt  <tf,  li.  51,  a: 

11.  IM.a. 
MtlaeiColon.  ii.  46,b. 
Malaga,  \i.V<*,t. 
.■Unlaiaia,  33(1,  a. 
Mala*.  C.  ll.  2M.a. 
Malanga.  !»<.  b  ;  ii.  47.  a. 
MalJtIkria,  779, a;  iu  £17,  a. 
Malalia.  ii.  311.  a. 
Maiattlla,   Caldai  dt,  ii. 

115.  b. 
Ma/ara,  163,b. 
Malchubli.  11.  B8,b. 
MaUoa,  645,  b. 
Maldficm.  il.  181,  b. 
M.ilea,  191.  b. 
Malea  Moantalna,  U.  10!l«,a ; 

II.  1094,  a. 
M«leatU,  191,  b. 
Maleeeci.  li.  WD.  a. 
MaUtina,  1015,  a. 
.Irlalnlraou,  il.  KS,  a. 
.MalMini,  11.  46.  b. 
Af<lJi-Mif,  iOl.b. 
Maljatama.  Porto  dt,  1056,  b. 
MaifaUamo,  Porto,  11.  91 1,  b. 
.Wo^ara.  11. 10ll,a. 
Malta,  197.  b. 
.VaAVi,  11.  IM.b. 
Matiapvr,  li.  156,  a 
Maim  Hrad.tm,mi  ii.  1276,a. 
.VaOm.  5l5,a. 
Mallial.  Ad,  il.  195,  a. 
MaUoTca,  373,  a. 
.tlalloaa,  iL  1170,  a. 
Mallour,  ii.  101,  b. 
Mala,  IL  !56,a. 
Malo,St.,rX>,b. 
MnloipuH,  811, b;  il.  167,  a. 
Malta,  ll.  310,a. 
Mulra,  67,  b;    317,  b;    U. 

376,  a. 
Malum  Pualcaiii,Ml(Roaie), 

ii.  831,  b. 
Malut.  IL30»,h. 
Maaitda,     Sierra    de,    11. 

3U7.a. 
Hamertlam,  451,  a. 
Mamllla,  TuiTla(Rome),  IL 

S15,a. 
ktamora,  376,  a. 
Mamuga,  11.  1076,  a. 
Mamurga.  560,  b. 
Manuri,  CIItui  (Rome),  li. 

819,  b. 
Mamuriui,        Statue      of 

(Rome),  11. 89,  a. 
Mamurra,  Houaeof  (Rome), 

11.  RI8,  a. 
J«m./<<r  1^,11. 368,  b. 
iVmo,  14,  a. 
.VatHUir,641,b, 
Manaar,  Baif  qf,  II.  46,  b. 
Manades,  II.  I147,b. 
Mamatkktrl,  li.  MS,  b. 
Mana>Hb,  Half-tribe  of,  a 

531,  a. 
Manaueh,    Trttw     of,     il. 

530,  a. 
Manavgat,W,a. 
Mamenter,  ii.  158,  b. 
yaiic*a,li.491,h. 
MandtfMn-,  H.l.'ie.bk 
Blanclptum,  414,  b. 
Manilagara,  ii.  47,  a. 
Mandalae,  ii.  47,  b. 
Mandntre,  830,  b. 
MandiU,fa\,b;  988,  b. 
Mandria^   Catai    della,   U. 

645,  b. 
Mandrum,  864,b. 
Manduria,  474,  b ;  II.  194,  a. 
Manduria,    U.  139,  b;   U. 

194,  a. 
Maafreiomta,      OmV     if, 

Maagator^W.  679,  b. 
Mangalore,  II.  47, a;  ii.  49, 

b;  II.  380,  a. 
.V«flJlc/n,661,b. 
JWoai,  I0il,b. 
Maaikgala,    U.   47,  b:    U. 

Ill»,b.  ' 


Mamdtta,U.»t.b. 
Mamf3fas^7i^mi  iL  355,1; 

11.643,  a. 
Manliana.  il.  ICK.  a. 
liaitmu.    Capo,  6IS;,  k ;  li. 

911.  a. 
Manattfelat^r,  ii.  3a>,b. 
Mamraa,  li.  I,  ti. 
.Vow,  5*M.  a:  771,b. 
MamtMa.  .50,  b. 
Mimkio  Luco.  4HA.  b. 
Manaio  Vabtncuiiu4!«*.b. 
Manthjrea.  19;,  bt 
Mantiane.  ll^j.  b. 
Maotineia,  liri,bL 
Mantinice,  19A  b;  ii.  IM.  ti. 
MantiDam,  69.. b. 
MamtaOe,  ii.  365,  b. 
Mando9a,  it.  K&,a. 
Mantua,  na,  a. 
Mamgn,  iL  »».  h. 
Mar-  Ujwr.  ii.  Aas,  a. 
Marait  ae  Fan,  U.  SilS.  a. 
Marakiak,  ii.  170.  ti. 
Maratra,  «■<,  b;  ti.  tia.a 
Maratrca,  ii.  HO,  a. 
MarmlhA,  1S3,  u. 
MarathesiuiB,  U.  4I3,a. 
Marathia,  R75.  a. 
Marattion,  330,  b. 
Marathona,  It.  lS;,b 
Maratkomin,  isa,a. 
Maralbua,  5^,  b;  ii.  Sgs.i; 

li.  606,  a;  ll.  MT^a. 
Maratbusa.7a».h. 
MarbtILt,  ii.  8*1,  b. 
IfartarK,  ii.  »6.  b. 
Marcrlli.TbeatnuD  :Roffie. 

il.  84A,  a. 
Marcelliaiia,  In.  ii.  IS^  •. 
ManxUina,  ii.  3»,  b. 
Manvllua,        Tbeatre      rf 

(Rntner,  ii.  S32,h. 
afarra,  38l,a;  u.  aC.a. 
MarctertUr,  90l,a. 
Marciae,  934,  b. 
MarrlanFa,Baailica  ( toKt\ 

ll.  819,  a. 
Mmncfgiiaaa     Fttda*.  714, 

a. 
MarcUlana,  n.  110,  b. 
Marctliama,  656,  b;  ii.iri.u 
Marea,  Sma,  ll3,b. 
Matcodaea.  744,  b. 
«riirriaa<aa>.li.zn,a. 
Mardat,  ii.  176,  a. 
Mardua,  3X1,  a. 
.4 ardjeni,  U.  1019.  a. 
Mare  Creticum,  31.  & 
.Mare  Icariom.  31,  b. 
Mare  Myrtoum,  31,  b. 
Mare  Thradum,  31.  b. 
Marti,  ii.  X75.a:  ii.  lM,a; 
■ii.  863.b. 
Hares,  Ii.  65»,  b. 
Marctiwno,  31,  a. 
Margana,  Xll  a. 
Margg,  il.  656.  b. 
Margiana,  I46;,b. 
MaiZ<ana,771.b. 
MargmerUe,  Samte,  K.  W. «. 
Margua,  il,  4,  b;  ii.  K3... 
Mart,  a.  877.  a. 
Mania  de  Riti\>nAm\i,  U 

347.  a- 
Maria  Oti  CsMpo.  5K£.  a. 
Maria,  ttata  di  Sbt,  7 !.•.>. 
Maria,  S„  iL  SaO.  a. 
Maria,  Sta,,  ii.  IS*, a 
Mariaiia,  it.  183.  b^  ii.>l  i 
Mariamp,  5UI,  b  ;  u.  IvTt.  a. 
Mariana,  6SI.I>. 
Marianum,  G91,  a.  b. 
Marianus,  367,  Il 
.Uarias.^al,  il.  1312.  b. 
Maribba,  li.  J75,b. 
Marimetta,  Sta,  u.  67^  t>, 

1196,  a. 
Marlme*,  ii.  363,  b. 
Marino,  XS.,bi  I9i  x. 
Martolatet,  4l7.b;  6.'  • 
Marioa,  ii.  lit.  b. 
Manieauil.  ii.l71.b. 

IJJarU,  73,  a  J  0.938.  K 
Man«u«,  744,  b. 
Maritza,  1033,  a. 
Harium,  730,  a. 
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Miirltu,TVophi«or(Roine), 

i<.  827,1. 
Mart,U.tlO,tii  li.  4!M.b. 
Mark  ZarUn,  li.  1 101,  b. 
MfiriaJl,».H.\b. 
Market  If  r^Mon,  7M,  a. 
MarklKmla,i».\t. 
Murkopulo,  3K,b. 
Mnrmngeny  tl.  271,  b. 
Marmara^  111,  b. 
Marmara  or  Marmariay  IL 

4'JI,  b. 
IMArmai  iae,  374,  b. 
Marmttriani.  11.  10A4,  a. 
Marmolrja,  11.  12G0,  b. 
Manmra,  U.    670,    b  ;    tl. 

II 'A'. 
Marmora^  Sea  qf^  it.  C71,  a. 
Mitrmoriee,  li.  b'iC,  a. 
MiiTTta,  il.  2S6,  b. 
.l/.ji-nc,  il.  276,  b. 
Miirucco,  409,  b ;  926,  a. 
Marucco^Empireqf,  it.  296,b. 
Marx,  II.  133't,  b. 
Miirofpia,  11.  27(1,  b. 
Idaronea,  403,  b ;  11.  89«,  b ; 

11.  ll'XI,a. 
Maroneia.33l,b;it.  1190,  b. 
M.-lronia4,  It.  1076,  a. 
Marot,  II.  93S,b. 
M.iiotck,  73,  a:  II.  276, b: 

li.  2H7,a;  11.  S5.,b. 
Maiotin,  it.  1208.  a. 
Mariieua,  Mt.,  It.  Ha,  a. 
Mitrquiz,  il.  Ml,  a. 
Marragiu,  Capodi,  ll.9ll,a. 
Marrah,  22S  b. 
Mar  rana  del  Pantano^^^fi. 
Marro,  4.W,  a  i  it.  349,  a. 
j^larruvlum,  6,  b. 
Mart-el- Kibir,  II.  253.  a. 
M'irit,    Temple  of  (Home), 

li.  819,  b;  11.  834,  b 
Blarg    Uhor,     Trinple     ol 

(Uome),   U.   770,  a;    11. 

««,  b. 
Mana-at-Halal,  733,  b. 
Maria  Kibir,  it.  297,  b. 
Maria  SuUom.  732,  a. 
Miirta  Sotua,  733,  b. 
Marta  SoutaA^  162,  a. 
Maria  Zaffraa,  242.  b. 
Maria  Zeiloun,  127,  b. 
Mariah  Saloum,  II.  277,  b. 
Mariaittt  li.  IHli,  b. 
Miiriala,  Pmme  di,  tl.  989, 

b. 
Marieille,  92,  b ;  II.  290,  a. 
Mamt^s,  3fj2,  a. 
Maitico  Vetere, 3,  b. 
Martyabae,  tl.  28J,  b, 
Mar»ya4,  Statue  of  (Rome), 

li.  ;8.i,b. 
MarU,  867,  a. 
Ifar/a,  867,  a  ill.  286,  a  ;U. 

1297.  b. 
Martaban,  11.  633,  a. 
Mailaban,  Gulf  <if,  II.  S2,a. 
Marum  Fl,  Ad,  II.  1296,  a. 
.MartHili,  181,  a. 
}lartlia,il.  1296,  a. 
MarligmtnOj  Lagodtt  112,a; 

N'le,  bj  8.V,  a. 
Mailigrtg,  110,b:  11.  462,  b. 
MnrflKUet^  11.  276,  b. 
M.irtin.  C.  Si.,  II.  642,  b. 
MarUn,  Puerto  dtS.M.  1278, 

a. 
Marthtaeh,  tt.  462,  b. 
Martti,  Ad,  li.  130l,a. 
M.trtii,  Aede<  (Kome),  U. 

83.\  b. 

NaiUa,  Ara  (Rome),  il.  83S, 

b. 
Marlorelt,  il.  I.b:  ti.  116, 

b;  11. 1122,  b. 
Marlorrll,  S.,  476, «. 
Marlitt,  il.  101,  a;  it. 376, b. 
.Afnnw),  11.306,  a. 
Mama,  II.  219,  b. 
;i/<z>TU>,  326,  b. 
Marzo,  CoUe.  11.  271,  a. 
Masalia,  il.  49,  b. 
Masani,  181,  a. 
Mascllanae,  744,  tx 
MaiM,  I0.V<,  a. 
Ma>ictf,ii.  299,a. 


MaatiM,  Moni,  II.  333,  b. 
Masura,  421,  b. 
Maata,  li.  I3ut,  a. 
Mal'a  Marittima,  il.  289,  a  ; 

11.  128.%  b. 
Maft«a  Veternenit4,  il.  1285, 

b. 
Maiiabalica,  032,  b. 
Maiiaca.  or  Malaga,  343,  a. 
Matiacara,  il.  912,  a. 
Maiiaei,  li.  943,  b. 
Massaes^lil,  68,  h. 
Matta/ran,  11.  il66,  b. 
.Uauagew,  11.  943,  a. 
Maiieure,  389,  a. 
Maiij'lii,  68,  b. 
Mailaura,  li.  296,  a. 
Maxtico,  Cape,  609,  b. 
.Mattuilum,  11.  1178,  a. 
Matulipaiam,  66-i,b  ;  IL  49,b. 
MOiUlrpaittuta^  li.  47,  a ;  li. 

24.^,  a. 
Mataju,  Cape.  il.  869,  b. 
Matala,  ti.  296,  b. 
Matalia,  706,  b. 
Malapan,  C,  11.  1083,  b. 
Malaranga,  219,  b  ;  616,  b. 
Matarreh,  1034,  b. 
.>/<Kara,  tUll6.  b. 
.1/a<cAm,il.  1237,  a. 
Matea,S.,mil.^ 
Mateola,  167,  b. 
Mater    Matuta,    Temple   of 

(Rome).  II.  814, a. 
Malera,  167,  b ;  II.  296,  b. 
.Materl,  11.  917,b. 
.Materimni,  II.  1297,  b. 
Mathla,il.  34l,b. 
Malkieu,  PuirUe  Si.,  lOOJ,  a. 
.Malhura,  II.  47,  a. 
Mattani,  li.  302,  a. 
Malldiei,  Buttica  (Rome), 

II.  839,  a. 
Matieiie,  6,  b. 
Maltlica,  11.  296,  a. 
M^itihca,  11.  1317,  b. 
Mattum,  706,  b. 
.Matrkem,  Ad,  748,  a. 
Matrliil,  Vicui,  tl.  1297,  t. 
Macrlnura,  U,  628,  b. 
Mat  risDeum,Aeites(  Rome), 

IL  803,  b  ;  li.  816,  b. 
Mailer,  li.  296,  b. 
.Matuu  ( Home),  11.  S3S,  bi 
Mavalipuram,  11. 366,  a; 
Mavra  Lilharia,  82,  b. 
MatraNeria,  ti.318,b:  U. 

1218,  b. 
Maurensil,  It.  299,  a. 
Mavria,  it.  1321,  b. 
Maurice  Bourg  S,,  110,  b. 
Maurice,  SI.,  392,  b. 
Maurienne,  977,  a ;  11. 306,  a. 
Mauaoleura(Rome),ii  837 ,b 
Mauila,  629,  a. 
Mavro-pclamo,  137,  a* 
Aftivro-ftin^,  322,b. 
Mavromati,  U.  US,  b;   U. 

340,  a. 
Mauromolo,  11.  601,  a* 
Mavropolami,  413,  a. 
Umrommeno,  11.  342,  a. 
Maxencitu,        Ctit:tu       ol 

(Rome),  II.  844,  b. 
Maxera,  ll06,ii. 
Maximlanopoliii,  667, a;  11. 

Il90,b:  it.  1299, a. 
May/a,  Wady,  ii.  3<  6,  a. 
Mayfah,  Wady,  II.  246,  a. 
Mtiykiang,  ii.  1002,  b. 
Mayn,  365,  a, 
Maya,  346,  a. 
Maxagan,  it.  680,  b. 
Maxanderan,  1106,  a. 
Mazaiit,  ii.  641,  b 
Mazari,  Punta  di,  11.  473,  a 
Maiarua,  11. 986,  b. 
Mazeyae,  11.  260,  a. 
Mav,  1U26,  b. 
Mailcei,  li.  299,  a. 
Maxifvm,  or  Mariifim,  11. 

693,  b. 
Maxuaa,  ii.  1042,  a. 
Maxxara,  11.  299,  b. 
Maixara,   Fiume     di,     ii. 

300,  a ;  II.  086,  b. 
Ueainu,  933,  b. 


Meamz,  47S,   b;  II.  9,  b: 

ii.3I9,a. 
Meea,  fat  de,  ii.  13.<i4,  b. 
Mrecn,  181,  b:  11.  2>l3,b. 
Mecklettburg,    873,   b;    11. 

324,  a. 
Medania,  162,  b. 
Medaiira,  II.  456.  a. 
Mrdeenet  Aihnyik,  810,  b. 
MedtUin,  II.  349,  a. 
MedeoD,  10,  b  I II.  C06,  *. 
Medghoita,  18,  ti. 
Medial,  Ad,  IL  1283,  a;  ii. 

1290,  a. 
MedUU  or   UedeUu-Adaut, 

II.  164,  b. 
Medina  de    Bio    Seco,    tl. 

1121.  a. 
MedirM  Sidonia.  239,  b. 
Mrdlneh,l\.iSi,h. 
Medinel-Aboa,\l.  1140,  b. 
Medinet-el-  Pyoom,  22.),  b. 
Medlnel-Xtmniml,  363,  b, 
Medtnren,  11. 302,  b. 
MpdtoTantim,  467,  b. 
Medlolum,  682,  a. 
Medlon,  748,  a. 
Medilcrranean  Sea,  tt.  67,  a. 
Mrdma,  448,  a. 
Midoc,  IL  306,  a. 
Mpdocae,  11.917,  b. 
M.  dalino,  Goffo  di,  11.74,  a. 
Meduacut,  II.  1276,  a. 
Medttactis  Minor,  11. 1275,  a. 
Medull,  173,  a. 
■Metitli,  I.uctu(Rome),  II. 

826,  b. 
Megabari,  58,  a. 
Mrgal(fXaitnm,  160,  b ;  It. 

»U6,a. 
Megato  Potamo,  323,  a ;  il. 

2«9,  b ;  11.  6fl0,  a. 
Megalanett.\i.3»h,\>. 
Mfgaxiii,  li.  1090,  b. 
Mcttanlcai,  13,  It. 
.Mcftalia,  li.  317,  a. 
Megarii  or  Mefj.-illa,  496,  b. 
Mtgariikuxzir,  li.  283,  b. 
.Mi-gi(ldo,  H.630,  b 
Megiiba,  L.,  11.  1093,  b. 
Megijitiii,  II.  717,  a 
MegKe,l>m,  bi  tl.  244,«. 
Mekadia,  744,  b, 
Mehalel-el-Ht^,  197,  a. 
Mihediak,Jni,t 
MejafurUn,U.  1208,  a. 
Jtfdtir',  II.  246,b. 
Mejerdah,  818,  a;  370,  b; 

371,  b. 
Mclllchui,  13,  b. 
Mcillan,  Clloleau,  li.  301,  b. 
Mrirtaer,  iL  3^3,  a. 
Mertiel  Barja,  1060,  a. 
MfionLt,  729,  a. 
Meiraguei,  169,  b. 
.Uru,  li.  1122,  b. 
Meiisen,  II.  217,  b. 
.Veiaierai.  II.  307,  a. 
Mekka,  767,  a. 
Mekka  or  Mecca,  11.339,  a. 
Hekran,  982,  b. 
Vrtetta,  11.37,  a. 
Melae,  tl.  896,  b. 
Melaena,  609,  b. 
Melaena,  Kara  Sumu,  li. 

367,  a. 
Melaenap,      339,      b ;      It. 

1158,  a;  11.  1161,  a. 
Melaenpae,    93,  a. 
Melanetilaaiil,  643,    a  ;    II. 

917,  b. 
Metangcla,  192,  b, 
Metnnippela,  606,  b. 
Melankavt,  685,  a. 
Melantliliii,  U.  658,  b. 
Mclas,    413,  a;   617,  a;    ti. 

638,  a;  tl.  986,  a  ;  11.1177, 

b  ;   il.  1218,  b. 
Melaigerd,  II.  VSf;  b. 
Melaiia,  11.  386,  a;  U.iiB,  b 
MelpagrI,  Porttciu  (Rome), 

il.  837.  b. 
Melcda.ns,\>;  iL321,b, 
MelenUm,  ii.  463,  b. 
;Vr^iyn>ui*,  11.318,  bi 
Mrlfa,  11.  324,  a. 
Afe^or/.LocA,  11,305,  a. 
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MrliVva,  tL  117n,  a,b. 
Mrlidkoni,  II.  1086,  b. 
Mrlilah,  11.  298,  a. 
MeUUa,  tl.  S.tg,  b. 
MelUiiurgti,  it.  236,  b. 
Meliuurgui,     ti.    336,   b; 

11.  322,  Ii. 
Meltca,  II.  37,  a. 
Melllaea,  It.  1170,  a. 
Meilte,  9,  bt    335,  •;   U. 

901,  b. 
Melite  (AlheiM),  801,  b. 
Melitelum,  669,  b. 
Mellteiie,  507,  b. 
Helitlan    Gate     (Attaani), 

263,  b. 
MeUiKh  Choi,  898,  a. 
Mella,  II.  317,  bi 
MeUay,  370,  b. 
Melleck.  II.  637,  b. 
Mrlllturgli,  IL  384,  a. 
Melone,  MotUe,  tl.  629,  a ;  11. 

64.%  b;  11.  1110,b. 
Melorra,  867,  b. 
Melphes,  11.  209,  b. 
Jl/rfrir,  SI7,  b;342,b. 
Melun,  ti.  822,  b. 
Mrmet,  tl.  917,  a. 
Memnonea,  60,  a. 
Memphtte  Ntnne,  39,  b. 
Menaeaum,  II.  9^,  a. 
MMiapta,366,ai  II.  16,  a. 
Mpnapil,  il,  16,  a. 
Mrnavgttl-Su,  11.  819,  a. 
Mtrtde,  135,  a. 
MendeU,  823,  a  ;  1081,  b  ;  II. 

149,  a. 
Mendere-Su,  11.  936,  b. 
M.-ndei,39,  b. 
Mendrsian  arm  o(  the  Nib, 

tl.  433,  a. 
Mendeslan  Nome,  89,  b. 
Mendiculela,  11.  32,  a. 
Mendoya,  260,  a ;  11.  417,  b. 
Menduria,  471,  a. 
Menduria  ox  Mendreghorot 

ti.  2.W,  a. 
Menrlalte  Nome,  89,  a. 
Menidki,  326,  b. 
.VnuRura,  11. 1134,  tai 
Menliix,  67,  b:  691,  bt  U. 

1081,  a. 
Menlaria,  666,  b. 
Mennodunum,  444,  a. 
MenolMi,  368,  a. 
Menorca,  878,  a. 
Mauiek,  II.  678,  a. 
.Wriuma,  11.  444,  b. 
Mentelire  Nome,  89,  b. 
Mentetka,  It.  386,  b. 
MitUime,i\.  188,  b. 
Meimchiai,  ii.  668,  a. 
MenxaUh,  1051, a;  U.  640, b. 
Mephyla,  6,  a. 
Mefirittetaa,  II,  468,  a. 
Mera,  413,  b. 
Afn-<m,ll.  1131,a. 
Meraae,  II.  396,  b. 
Mercury, Temple  or(IUH)la), 

It.  816,  b.  . 

Mergkem  or  UeniUt,  IL 

359,  a. 
Mergo,  it,  1314,  \t\  II.  1813,  a. 
Meri'Ayma,  II.  331,  b. 
MeHda,  338,  b. 
Mer^  /is  'Amir,  894,  b. 
Merlnum,  167,  a. 
MerioueOukire,  11.  491,  a. 
iierk,  11.  494,  b. 
Merkex~iu,\\.  1080,  a. 
Mermere,  it.  670,  b. 
.Vera,  933,  b  ;  11.300,4. 
Meroe,  11.  429,  b. 
Merom,  Wateri  of,  11.  630,  a. 
Meronda,  332,  b. 
Meravouti,\\.  1160,  b. 
Men  Irmat,  696,  a. 
A/rroy,  8I«,  b. 
Merteti,eK,  t. 
Merlin,  U.  1337,  b. 
Mrriola,  11.  220,  a;  IL  888. 

Men,  147,  a. 
Men  Ibid,  M.Vi,y>. 
MerTa,934,«. 
Herula,  II.  187,  b. 
Jtf0r«ia,ll.88l,b. 
4S  3 
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MtTwt-Barrmnule,  B.  WO, 

Mefwt,U.4»,b. 
Una,  li.  I»l.  b. 
M.'«a*i<<ls,M7.h. 
M<-Ki|pw,  474,  b;  II.  at,*. 
Mnmbmmtm,  414,  a. 
Uttt,  U.  Mi,  b  ;  II  SM,  b. 
Mraror  W<v,  tt.  S4S.  t. 
MrMobru,  11. 1 IM,  a. 
Mrftbech,  il.  VS,  a. 
JI/<-<it«rf  .4«,  Ml,  b 
MrttaWtur,  U.  ia6,b. 
Mroata,  4U,  a  ;  U.  JOt,  b. 
ifraWradk,  STO,  b. 
Mcina,  4M,  a. 
Mnnbatanc,  M,  b. 
Mnnboa,  1S9,  a. 
MetocbaroD,  474,  b. 
Ueioipiaa,  Sn,b. 
it'-tugUa.  m,  b. 
WricZnvii,  «4,  ai  *!«,(; 

II.  641,  b. 
MnuntitU,  It.  44-%  b. 
Mrtr.WiMmml,  l(H.\  b, 
Vi-ua-f'ana.ll.  Il60,b. 
Mnubatu,  II.  1090,  b. 
Mt-uapU,  474,  b  ;  lU  MS,  a. 
MfMaplum,  414, «. 
MrurltTiai,CaUtl,  U.  473,  b. 
Meulma,  U.  3*4,  a. 
Mrui$  or  Memslt,  11. 370,  b. 
MraCa,  fori,  «W,  b. 
ifrnv  or  i«w>,  IL  »8,  b. 
Jframto,  ««7,  b:  II.  IZW,  b. 
Una    Sudam   (Hoaie),  II. 

M«,b. 
MrLi«oiilta^  It.  S*.  a;  U. 

»9,  a. 
MrUconlumPrTini.,11.397,  b. 
MMjla,il.  9ll,a. 
M«a|i«,n,a. 

tlelamro  or  Mem.  II.  3411,  b. 
Ilrtaurum,  4M,a. 
Metaaru*,  4.v>,  a. 
Metolhl,  il.  917,  b. 
MeUUmo,  il.  164,  b. 
Metrlla,  Tomb  oT  Caadlla 

(ltooM),ii.ni,a. 
Neielll,  Fortlcui  (Boiae),li. 

833,  b. 
Mtttbt,  U.  3011,  a. 
Mrbrm,  II.  349,a. 
iltlkama.  It.  349,  b. 
Mathooa,  U.  346,  a;  IL  1170, 

b. 
Hothora,  h.  43,  a. 
Ilethorlrt,  tlO,b. 
MMhrdrtam,  193,  a. 
llrthTiana,  70^  b ;  II.  163,  a. 
MMla.  Poru  (Rome),    U. 

797,  h. 
MHUta,  II.  3,b. 
Mrironli,    Porta    (Rome), 

IL  700.  b. 
Mctroon  ( AtbmM),  396,  b. 

MrlriipolU,  10,  b;  Ml,  a;  II. 

1170,  a. 
MecropoliCanai,  776,  a. 
Mrlulum,  II.  3,  b. 
Mrit,  rn,  b  i  U.  309,  a. 
Mi-tiavo,  II.  108,  a  ;  U.  1946,a. 
Mrraiiia,   U.    1301,   a;    ii. 

1317,  a. 
Mcanlola,  U.  1317,  b. 
tlnaJadka,  II.  tIS.t. 
JTnasAo.  11.334,  a. 
JTruUn,  ii.  1019.  b. 
Jlfrs/tisin<<i,li.  4XI,b. 
Mexxo,  810,  a. 
Mlacum,  I9;,bi  MS,  a. 
HiafaraklD,  it.  IMA.  b. 
mufare  JTya,  IL  387,  a. 
liica  Aurea  (Boma),  U.  819, 

Mtcalitu,  II.  717,  a. 
iriciiu,  ii.  SSI.b. 
tHchaA,  Mmmt  St.,  963,  b. 
UKhnuuh,  ii.  399,  a. 
Hlrhmcth^,  il.  Il30,a. 
Jltdiilcbf,  40H,  a. 
mMUMrx,  649,  a. 
Midpa,  lot,  b. 
Uidhnrit,  II.  393,  (. 

UUilOHt  CmatUa,  90^  b. 
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HUfrnt,  U.  394,  bL 
jr<tr<iru.90i,a. 
JMrabaro,!!.  I011,a 
Miadol,  IL  M6,  a. 
M^pimr,  tSi,  a ;  II.  899,  b. 
Migmmc,  Birtr.  IL  1396,  a. 
Miitontuoi,  IMi,  b. 
Mvant,».  rMI,a. 
.V>»<M<)^',6l4,b. 
Milam,  il.  3U3.  a. 
iiaaxu,  IL  384,  bL 
MOdtn,  li.  360,  a. 
Mtlem,  a.  374,  b. 
Miletua,  7ab,  b. 
Mllaim,iL4t»,a. 
MiUama,  11.  KO,  a. 
Hlularium  Aiuream(ltone), 

il.  794,  b. 
Jfto,  ILSM,b. 
Miltopaa,  autio,  474,  b. 
.Wauboa.  Ii.99)l,a. 
Jfliwra,  a630,b. 
.Viae*,  IL  399,  a. 
Mfara,  11. 316,  b  i  M.  967,  a. 
Mlnarra  Cuia  (Romr),  11. 

817.  a. 
Mlnarra  ChalcMIca  (Roma), 

it  838,  a. 
Miiwrra  Medica,  Tonpla  of 

(Rume),  ii.  836,  b. 
ftunerra.  Promontory  of,  II. 

914,  b. 
Minerva,  'rampl^of  (Ronae), 

11.  7»l,bi    IL  Hll,ai  U. 

810,  b. 
Mlnerrae,    Aadoi   (Rome), 

U.  799,b 
Mlnerrac,  Cattrum,  II.  1394, 

a. 
.tfiiurrUa,  6aa,b;  II.  160, b. 
MMo,Mi,bi  U.399.b. 
Minio,B97,a. 
MInloocm  n.,  U.  1396, «. 
Mlniiu,«OI,b. 
Miniiacara,  li.  47,  a. 
MinnL  113,  a. 
Minoa,  706,  b  i   IL  551,  b  : 

U.  1011,  a. 
Minorca,  373,  a. 
Mimt,  U.  916,  a. 
MiDttie,  817.b. 
Mimlra,a.m>,t. 
Mincuriiae,  li.  100,  a. 
Hiauda,  or  Minutla,  Porta 

(Home),  ii.  7M,  a. 
Minudae.  Porticui  Frameo. 

tarU  (RomeJ.il.  834, li. 
Minutiae,    Forticiu    Vetui 

(Home),  IL  834,  bi 
Miarae,  181,  b. 
.V<(>£ziu,IL4l4,b. 
MiralKUa,  Ii.  896,  b. 
UirabcUo,  CaUH,  11.  3IW,  b. 
Miraka,  1031, b:  iL632,a. 
Miramar,  ii.  473,  a, 
Miramda,  850,  a. 
Miramla  de  Bhra,  347,  a; 

770,  a. 
Vn-aiuiraa,  IL63l,a. 
.Wi^imtfa<is,643,b. 
Miritta,  ii.  907,  b. 
BTirobrin,  IL  119,  b. 
Mirxa-  Mombarnk,  if .  678,  a. 
Mitno,  C^K  di,  iL  3SI,  b. 
MlMDatlum,  Caatn  ( Rome), 

U.818,a. 
Mittt,  618,  b. 
Mlam  Head.  II.  448,  b. 
Mistra,  IL  1094,  b. 
SHUrfUa,  111,  a ;  li.  9R7,  a. 
Mitbridatlum,  991,  a. 
MilraiucM,  li.  319,  a. 
Milyln,  IL  164,  b ;  U.  3S0,  b. 

irui,  in,  b. 

Mnemium,  57,  b. 

Moda,  a.  49,  b. 

.tfooUa,  U.  679,  b. 

Mociuui.  908,  a. 

Madena,  iL  377,  b;  IL  1987,  a. 

ModruU.  li.  369,  b. 

MadUa,  804,  b. 

Modica,  IL  375,  b  i  IL  967, 

a. 
Modogatln^.  480,  b. 
Modomastite,  511 ,  a. 
Mvdim,  li.  iM,  a. 
K«Mira,U.  47,  a;  U.4»,a. 


Mod&tti,  II.  I09S,  b. 
Moeai,  IL  367,  b. 
MogadOT,  C.  1096,  a. 
MifUtttm,  1030,  b. 
Mimkulat,  .1W,  b. 
Miit»ril>-al-atxa,  II.  V6,  b. 
Mogltna,  ton,  a. 
MogUniltto,  il.  313,  a. 
trc^M,  iL  9BK,  a. 
Mogrus,  li.  S-'*,  b. 
Moguer,  IL  474,  a. 
MoltaUdU,  11.  717,  a. 
Mojabra,  338,  a. 
MoifU  de  Broie,  11.  346,  a. 
Mailall,H.  »3,  b;  U.  IU4,U 
Motraiu,  il.  371,  b. 
.VdJw,  508,  a. 
Mokrt,  148,  b. 
MoUarta,  618,  a  ;  743,  b. 
MolMta,  IC7,  a. 
Mo!»at.  99,  b. 
ATuMm, 581, a;  iL  1316, a. 
MoUvo,  IL  169,  a. 
.Vo/jvopyrvo,  II.  300,  a. 
Molo,  II.  9S9,  a. 
Molochalh,  67,  b;  317,  b. 
Molorenl,  IL  943,  b. 
MaivteKa,  11. 159,b. 
MolMdUtfiamda,  99!),  b. 
Molfo,  U.  109,  b ;  iL  311,  a. 
Molfcnla,  IL  1C3.  a. 
Molyereluin,  67,  a. 
JTomi^y,  CaUat  de,  IL  115, 

Mtmaca,  93,  b:  154,  a;  IL 

188,  a ;  U.  389,  a. 
Mooalin,  II.  986,  a. 
MtmaUeract,  IL  XfO,  a. 
Wimiutrri,  11.561,  a. 
WoKB<brRi,tl.  1331,b. 
Hmtclora,  343,  a -,  U.  460,  a. 
Moiula,  IL  376,  b. 
.Vumffxa,  II.  376,b. 
Mond^ar,  935,  a. 
MomdrtigOH,  li.  1833,  a. 
Mandrofime,  II.  »0,  aj  II. 

1008,  b;  U.  ISO,  a. 
ATmatfa,  U.  188,  b. 
Monatu,  il.  3(B,  a. 
Monemraata,  843,  a. 
MomemPBtia,  Old,  841,  a. 
Mimettier  or  MomeUer,  IL 

1033,  b. 
Monrla  (Rome),  II.  818,  a. 
Mangltir,  II.  257,  a. 
MoHgUteUo,  61,  a. 
Monfiol  territory,  li.  1134,  a. 
.VcwrY.  ii.  ^,  a. 
.VffnVin,  IL  Ills,  b. 
^OKmouth,  409,  b. 
Monopai^  167,  a. 
.Voiu  Pamachaicut,  IS,  a. 
Hfoiu  SOteit,  154,  b. 
.VinurMK,  194,  b. 
.tfunZ-nuirrnt,  893,  b. 
Monlalto,  9(17,  a  ;  li.  1B6,  a. 
UanimcHn,  11.  1013,  b. 
.Voadiroaxt,  U.  1 103,  a. 
^ontbriuM,  169,  b. 
VoiXe  itflteo,  56,  b. 
HoitU  Alturno,  94,  a. 
Monte  Cttto,  88,  b ;  91,  b. 
Moate  Comero,  718,  b.  am 
J/onte  OrWo,  897,  b ;  IL  " 

a. 
MaiUe  t  Ora,  799,  a. 
MamUdtlHaxllo,^*. 
HomU  di  PotlMionc,  94,  a. 
Maitle  di  San  NIeota,  49,  b. 
Monte  di  Sta  Croee,  343,  a. 
Monte  Portino,  803,  a. 
Monte  Mayor,  11. 1313,  b. 
Monie  Mdome,  341,  b. 
Monte-Negro,  II.  36,  a. 
VoMtr  Soato,  308,  a. 
Monte  Somma,  il,  1301,  a. 
MonUlimmn,  577,  a. 
Monlepolo,  IL  1966,  a. 
Monterecm,  694,  a. 
Monuromt,  0.  ie6,  a. 
Moatni,  IL  188,  a. 
MonteidiPo, ».!»,». 
MmttomernAlre,  il.  491,  a. 
Voii(i.i«6aMt,9l,b. 
Monlt  delta  SOUIa,  156,  a  : 

903,  a. 
MonUdtUimet$a,0,». 


tlamU  temmi,9l,t. 
MomUcelB,  687,  a. 
MoDlobiica,  iL  in,  k. 
Momtome,  iL  US,  h. 
.V<ni<Dr»,  MI.  b. 
Mooza,  IL  364.  h. 
Momxfm,  ii.  U,  a;  &  3X, 

b;  iL  IXlb,a. 
Mopslum,  iL  1 170,  a. 
M.ipauextis.  61 8,  b. 
iturofo,  776,  b. 
Morad  Dtigk,  463,  b;  r>\  b; 

ILIIM.  a. 
A/0ras,  Ca^r,  ii.  4%  a. 
Morano,  ii.  310,  a;  U.  336,  b. 
Morana,  il.  S43,  b;  ii.  174,  <■ 
Jl#0nra»a,  IL  930,  a- 
Moranxi,  ii.  14.  a. 
Morama  Hiewar,  1091,  a. 
Mortttam,  Bag  if,  n.  OK, 

a. 
ttorOmtmM,  U.  lOX,  b. 
Mordulaxnne,  iL  IGBS,  fai 
MordulL,  U.  iniS.  bu 
Morrcambr  Bap,  H.  371.  k. 
Morena,  Sierra,  ii.  £6,  a; 

iL  »9.  a. 
Uarrebf,  189,  a :  Iv  3itk,  b. 
Morgantia.  ii.  987,  a. 
Morgiou,  Cape,  ii.  e,  b 
HortU,  Ii.  930,  a. 
Morillna,  iL  3S4.  a. 
Morimene,  907,  b. 
Jforftu,  413,  b  :  lOM^b. 
Mntlua,  411,  b. 
MarM(,5*4,  b. 
Mono,  1103,  b;  ■.•»;». 
Muroeea.  501,  b. 
Morobtobaca,  983,  a. 
Morotalea,  5B,  b. 
Morrone,  iL  S78,  b. 
Moicbiee,  iL  3?3.  b. 
Moachld,  .vn.  a. 
Motrlar  Masdie, 8. m, Ik 
Moiel,  Upper.  B.  17«,  k 
Moastnua  or  M onoDi.  9I3,I, 
M-ittaf^tamom.  IL  ST.  b. 
Moftar.  il.  S6.  a. 
ir<ui<iL334,a;  iL43B,a. 
Moajli,  99,  b. 
Moaynoed,  li.  658,  b. 
MonUnina,  iL  9C7,  a. 
MoOmti,  ii.  330,  a. 
Motrica,  il.  IS3S,  a. 
MotrO^  ii.  SK,  a. 
MottUng,  h.  a,  b. 
Motfca,  ii.  9S7.  a- 
Motjrcbaniu,  U.  935,  b. 
Motyum,  79,  b. 
Mi>iiA>i«,444,  Si  iL3eil.a. 
ManldUar.  186.  b. 
Mimra,  MB,  a. 
Momro.  Porta.  H.  416,  b. 
Monraonk.  975,  b. 
Motaea,  114,  b. 
MouMsaliOa,  il.  515,  b. 
Moniitm,  no.  b. 
Mamt  or  itfixi<  IL  95, ,  5. 
Monlienen  raraabiK.  I^4. 

a :  751.  b. 
Momxon,  il.  373.  b. 
Moifoknua,  II.  fQ9,  a. 
Mozeira,  ii.  906,  a. 
JI7rna,  ii.  »9.  b. 
Mtarata,  987.  b. 
Malak,  ii.  1334,  b. 
Maria   Praia    (Row),    ii. 

841,  a. 
Mucialla,   ColIii'(BaBe),ii. 

830,  a. 
MucunL  II.  »8i,  b. 
Mucrae.  ii.  857,  a. 
3rBd,98a,a:  iL9«9,a. 
Muenna,  391,  b* 
Mnga,  636,  a. 
W<«rlla,  rw«li.346.a 
Mugejfer,  363,  a. 
WwWs,  tt.  466.  b. 
MiAr.  ii.  377,  a. 
Mnielebe,  359.  b. 
Mnin-Mura,  ii.  46,  b;  ii. 

143,  a. 
Mnkkmat,  U.  393,  a. 
MnUam,  ii.  1116,  a 
Mmlet  Bm  SrOmm,  iL  ]7«.a 
Mmltt.  ii.  1113,  Ik 
I  Muff  4/' Coa^re.  993,  a. 
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Maltan,  1030,  b. 
Mulucha,  67,  b ;  U.  »7,  b. 
Mttluvii,  a.  376, «. 
Mulmia,  317,  b. 
MundA,  B6S,  a. 
il/nmfo,  Sierra  (<rf,  U.  496,  b. 
ilmutritza,  1 103,  b. 
^/m^aifa,  SU,  a. 
Munacheeker^  SIS,  i. 
iVaiuter,  U.  16,  a. 
MuiiUilux,  il.  Mli,  b. 
/1/Knfffna,  11. 14,  a. 
Munychia,  S59,  b. 
Munychla  ( Atheni),  306,  a. 
iluqtMcyer,  U.  438,  b;  ii.  487, 

a. 
Murad,  7,  a. 

Murad-elun,  87»,as  It.  1008,a. 
Miirano,  Sub,  U.  310,  b :  II. 

1395,  a. 
jl/fu<iiH>,4SI,b:  U.IS9.^a. 
Hiiranum,  461,  b;  U  illO,  o 

II.  1294,  b. 
jrttrci<>,  $65,  b  ;  II.  491,  b}  U. 

IIO»,a;  U.  1278,  b. 
MurciajSacellum  ol  vRomej, 

il.  816,  a. 
Murgantla,  Ii  8(6,  b. 
Murgliab,  il.  4,  b  ;  il.  374,  b: 

ii.  ili.%  a. 
UuriUa  it  Bio  haa,  U. 

1399,  a. 
Muriut,  il.  54i,bL 
Ifurn,  913,  b. 
Mva-o  <U  Carial,  1100,  b. 
A/uriw,  934,  b. 
JtfwoMi,  U.  1331,  a. 
Murrof  FIrtk,  it.  303,  a ;  II. 
1237,  b- 

Miinia,  11.  M3,  a. 

MurviedrOy  II.  (f74,a. 
Mariu,110,b;  A2S,  b. 

Munulalta,  II.  397,  b. 

Mtac,  Wadf,  II.  &K3,  a. 

MuM)dti,Cmt,*SI,^ 

Mticttt,  714,  b. 

ilfiacoaitf,  l(»4,a. 

NuMium  (Athnu),  va,  b. 

iViu*atai-SK,  ii.  663,  a. 

Muiopalfl,  11.  47,  a. 

MutKldom,  Cope,  il.  333,  a  : 
ii.  238,  a. 

Mtulapka  Palanca,  U.  698, 
a. 

Mulanla,  in2,  b. 

Mutatio  Vulogatia,  488,  b. 

MM  laum,  il.  440,  a. 

Muutorlum         Caeuria 
(Roini;),  ii.  820,  b. 

Mutlla,  Ii.  73,  b. 

Mutlna,  If.  1387.  a. 

Mutlitratum,  il.  !W7,  a. 

Mutuicae,  11. 1234,  b, 

Huia,  II.  49,  b. 

Muzlrii,  il.  49,  h. 

MttxoHjii.  377,  b. 

Mrdonlui,  ii.  333,  b. 

JUyorri,  ii.  1341,  a, 

Mycenae,  70S,  b. 

Myccai,  il.  299,  a. 

IVIycfaui,  ii.  soil,  a 

Myconui,  U.  383,  b. 

Myenus,  63,  b. 

Mycf,  il.  1122,  b. 

Mvgdonll  Cadi,  463,  b. 

Uykma,  ii.  383,  b. 

Mylae,  IL  986,  bj  11.  1170, 
a,  b. 

Mylaaa,  339,  b. 

"  onia,  11.  203,  a. 

fQUM,  an,  t, 
_  ra,  11.  387,  h, 
M\rad-c1uti,  334,  a, 
Myrcinm,  807,  b. 
Myriandrui,  U.  IU7S,  a. 
Myrina,  53,  a ;  U.  196,  b. 
Myrlea,  1»2,  b 
Myrmeclum,  422,  a. 
Myrrhinuj,  332,  b. 
Mynlili,  ii.  220,  a. 
Myrtumium,  9,  b. 
IMyiia  M^or,  ii.  3r>9,  a. 
Myila  Minor,  il.  389,  a. 
Myore,  il.  1083,  a. 
Myuia,  461,  a, 
Mytlka,  ii.  437,  a. 
BIyUleiu),  339,  b. 


Mytlftratum,  Ii.  987, 
MtupoU,  32S,  a. 


Haai,  11. 894,  b. 
NaamoH,  11.  607,  a. 
Naarath,  11.  630,  a. 
Natal,  ii.  394,  a. 
Nabathael,  181,  b. 
Mitel,  U.  413,  b. 
Miten<(,37l,bi  531, a. 
Natul,  il.  410,  b. 
Nailut,  386,  a;  ii.  412,  b. 
NaeMfevan,  II.  406,  b. 
Nacmulll,  U.  399,  a. 
Nacflna,  II.  987,  a. 
Nadin,  Ii.  414,  a. 
Naebia,  437,  a. 
N.ienia,      Saoeliuni      of 

(Rome),  ii.  838,  b. 
Naevla,  Porta  (Home),  II. 

756,  a. 
lf<tfHa,  Logo  M,  11. 533,  l>. 
Naga-geb^'ardaH,  11. 330,  b. 
NagaiDbl,  il.  1093,  b. 
Sugar,  11.  47,  bi  11.  395,  a. 
Nagara,  11.  47,  b. 
Nagnatae,  346,  a ;  Ii.  16,  a. 
Naa/-Bai^,  U.  662,  a. 
NaXar-MaUka,  11. 964,  b. 
Suite,  U.  401,  b. 
Naltr  Abu-Zuiara,  ii.  103, 

b 
Na*r.al-Buali,  il.  384,  b, 
NaJtr-awam,  ii.  486,  a. 
Nakr-Beirut,  U.  363,  b. 
Sakr-ei-Damur,  U.  363,  b ; 

a  1087,  a. 
Nair.el-Atilr,  435,  b}    U. 

158,  a. 
Na»r-el-Ibraklm,M,  b;  11. 

y<Utr-el^Kehir,  816,  a:   11. 

606,  a. 
Nakr-el-Keli,li.  US,  aj  a 

606,  a. 
Nakr-el-  MtikutU,  637,  b. 
Nakr-U-Dam,  750,  b. 
NaUr-Malcta,  363,  a. 
Salir-Mal*a,  U.  337,  b. 
Nahr  Ka'  Man,  388,  a. 
Nair  Zerka,  708,  b. 
NaiHU>,  ii.  1180,  a. 
.Voir  or  Nail,  II.  401,  b. 
NakabM-Ht^ar,  II.  266,  a. 
Nakhilu,  IL  461,  b;  ii.  678,  b 
Nakil-Sumara,  639,  a. 
Naktkeb,  II.  404,  a. 
Nalata,748,a. 
Nairn,  II.  385,  a. 
Namadui,ll.46,bi  U.47,a 

il.  549,  b. 
Namare,  11. 448,  a. 
Nainaatae,  Ii.  943,  b. 
Namfi,  130,  v 
Nanaguna,  11. 46,  b. 
NoMdira,  Ii.  47,  a. 
Nanicbae,  ii.  47,  b. 
Yam'iB  Nou,  ii.  333,  bb 
Nankin,  U.  1003,  a;  11. 1174, 

b. 
Nannetea,  318,  b. 
Nmtet,  654,  b ;  a  396,  a. 
NaparU,  11. 938,  b. 
Napata,  58,  b. 
Nape,  U.  165,  b. 
Napetlum,  451,  a. 
Naphtali,  Tribe  of,  U.  530,  a. 
Naplet,  il.  407,  b. 
Naptet,  Bay  of,  700,  a. 
Napoca,  744,  b. 
JAiBw;,109i,a. 
Naraka,  l/le.  U.  10,  a:  Ii. 

46,  b. 
Naralcanajo,  11. 1386,  a. 
Narar^a,  366,  b. 
Narbacl,  933,  a. 
Narbasonun,  Forum,  934,  a. 
Narbo  Colonia,  Ii.  1320,  a. 
Narbonne,  il.  398,  a. 
Narborvufh,  443.  b. 
Narcea,  n.  824,  a. 
Nardinium,  350,  b. 
Nar^, 95,  a;  11.  419,  b;  11. 

1394,  a. 
Narenla,  ii.  399,  b. 
NarU,  U.  308,  b. 


Naria,  SS4,  b. 
Narmada,  il.  46,  b :  il.  47,  a. 
Nami,  a  399,  a ;  il.  1301,  a. 
Nania,  a  1301,  a  j  ii.  1317, 

a. 
Narona,748,  a;  a 88,  a. 
Narraga,  363,  a 
Narthadom,  iL  1 170,  a. 
Naryn  Ckara,  11.  716,  b. 
Nanmoaaa,  U.  378,  a :   il. 

1081,  a. 
Naai,  198,  a. 
NukI,  11.916,  b. 
Natiau,  il.  396,  b. 
Natlalum,  1C7,  a. 
Natiio,  U.  127.%  a. 
NaUiome,  U.  401,  b ;  11. 187.% 

a. 
Natron  LakM,  II.  441,  b. 
Navalla  ( Rome),  ii.  836,  b. 
Navaila,  Porta  (Rome),  11. 

784,  b. 
NaTari,  II.  917,  a. 
Nmariu,  ii.  683.  b. 
Nnarre,  IL  1106,  a. 
Navarreint,  3K),  b. 
Nmem,  il.  392,  b. 
Naorraa,  133,  a. 
Nana,93i,b;  II.  402,  b. 
Nania  de  Suama,  934,  b. 
NuTlac,  Pom,  934,  b. 
NaTilnblo,  933,  b 
Naumachlae     ( Rome),    ii. 

842  a. 
Naupactui,  11.  203,  a. 
Nauportui,  a  541,  b:    ii. 

543,  a. 
NaustathmiM,  733,  b, 
Nojcla,  II.  406,  b. 
NaxuB,  70S,  b. 
Nave,  389,  b  :  II.  486,  a. 
Nalaba,  II.  1076,  a. 
Naxaire  B'tang  de  St.,  ii. 

1023,  a. 
Naxut,  197,  a. 
Neaathua,  4.'i0,  b. 
Neapolla,   167,  a;  (86,  a; 

465,  b;  807,  b;  il.  74,  a; 

II.  1180,  a;  11.  1190,  ai  U 

1338,  a. 
Neapolii      (Syracuie),     11. 

1066,  a. 
Neapolitanaa     Aquae,     11. 

913,  a. 
Nealk,iia,tli  II.  437,  b. 
.Vr5a,  ii.413,  b. 
Nebi  Abel,  4,  a. 
Nebb,  933,  a. 
Neboman,  11.  483,  b. 
Nebrodes,  Moni,  79,  b. 
Nebu  SamwO,  11.  363,  at  IL 

681,  b. 
Neotar,  a  317, a;  II.  434,  b 
Nectiberai,  ii.  399,  a. 
Nede.  193,  a. 
Neder  Rkm,  655,  a. 
Naljran,  11. 383,  a,  b. 
Nedon,  11.  342,  b. 
Nedrigoika,  U.  1UB8,  b. 
Nedum,  418,  b. 
Neetum,  IL  987,  a 
^tf><T,932,a:  ii.  468,  b. 
Neflerapott,  933,  b. 
ifrgofliio,  ii.668,b. 
Negra,  II.  383,  b. 
Negran,  U.  384,  a. 
Negranei,  ii.  384,  a. 
NegreUo,  Capo,  il.  913,  a. 
Negropont,  699,  a{  871,  a. 
nA,  il.  498,  a. 
Nlister,  11.  1248,  a. 
Nekhori,  II.  711,  a. 
NeUxa,  II.  1076,  b. 
Nella,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Neliceram,  II.  49,  b. 
Meiocrmi,  II.  4l4,a. 
Nelkynda,IL49,b. 
Nemetacum,  319,  b. 
.VcUn-Aretfa,  li.498,a. 
NVttm,  iL254,a. 
Neius,  933,  b, 
NemertKOa,  56,  a. 
NemetaUe,  933,  a. 
Nemetobrtga,  350,  a. 
Nemetocenna,  319,  b. 
Nemoaaut,  34l,a. 
|NenUda*a,744,b. 
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Keocaeiarea,  463.  b. 
Nmkkoirio,  11.  236,  b. 
SeoUmri,  207,  a ;  U.  309,  b; 

a  6C8,  b. 
HeoUuri),  136,  bj  401,  bj 

709,  a. 
Nron  Telchoi,  .18,  a. 
Neopatra,  1103,  b. 
NepatU,  826,  b. 
Nepete,  870,  b;  II.  1288,  a. 
Nephtoab,  II.  529,  b 
Nepi,  11.  419,  a;  11.  1388,  a. 
NepthaJitur,  1097,  b. 
Neptune,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

II.  834,  h  ,  if.  837,  a. 
Nera,  11.  284,  a. 
Nera,  IL  397,  b.     • 
Nerbudda,  IL  46,  b ;  II  47,  a : 

iL48,a;  tL3e«,a;  IL  694, 

Neretura,  95,  a;  474,b;  II. 

1294,  a. 
Neril,  169,  a  ;  726,  a. 
Nerlum,     Promontory    of, 

934,  b. 
Nero,  Statue    of    (Rone), 

IL  806,  a. 
Neroauui,  IL  446,  a. 
Neroniaoae,  Thermae 

(Rome),  a  838,  a;  Ii.  847,  a. 
Neroniani    Areui    (Rome), 

II.  861,  a. 
Naronianoa,  Foiu  (Rome), 

11.860,  a. 
Neronit,  Clrcui  (Bone),  a 

844,  b. 
Neronia,  HortI  (Home),  IL 

843,  a. 
^fFOriixa,  103,  b. 
Neriae,  53,  b ;  56,  a. 
Nertobriga,  661,  b. 
Nertobriga  Concordia  Julia, 

683,  a. 
Nerra,  346,  b. 
Nerrae,  Forum  (Rome),  Ii. 

799,  b. 
Nenkm,  346,  b  ;  ii.  490,  a. 
NenUum,  iL  311^  a,  Iri  a 

1395.  a,  b. 
Neiactlum,  IL  73,  b. 
Neica,  a  384,  b. 
Nestane,  193,  b. 
Nestania,  193,  a. 
Neatni,lt.  Iirr,b. 
Neuo,  a  423,  a. 
Net»erbg,S6,»}  563,  b. 
Nctium,  167,  a. 
Nelo,  450,  b  ;  a  407,  b. 
NeOuno,  149,  b. 
Neta,  11.  917,  a. 
Nnada,  Sierra,  ii.  S3,  at 

II.  1031,  a. 
NcMr<,443,a:  IL  449,  a. 
NeifcMleam,  U.  449,  a. 
NeTlmum,  443,  a. 
Neumtgen,  U.  460,  a. 
Neumark,  il.  447,  a. 
Neura-BUta,  a  334,  b;  iu 

1093,  a. 
Nearif-nr-Bereifton,  ii.  449, 

Neua,  468,  b:  646,  a;  U. 

449,  a. 
NeMttSdle,  IL  667,  b. 
NenmUe,  A.  443,  b:  IL  460,  a. 
NemxuUe,  439,  aj  U.  1366,  k 
Newenden,  I36,«. 
Newera  ElUa,  11.  354,  b  :  a 

1098,  a. 
Newton  Kynu,  477,  b. 
Negtra,  11.  414,  a. 
Ngaoni,  11.  1336,  b. 
Mwii/x,  66l,a. 
Niara,  IL  1076,  b. 
Niautia,  833,  b. 
NIcaea,  691,  b  ;  H.36,bi  iL 

47,b;lL  188,a:  U.  202,  b. 
Nice,  II.  188,  a :  11.  433,  b. 
Kicephoriui,  if.  1209,  a. 
Nicer,  U.  317,  a. 
NidmUu,  St.,  1035,  b. 
Nid,  a425,  b. 
Nlciai,  a  1296,  b. 
Nitolo,  S.,  609,  a 
Nloolo,CimS.,ii.»n,b. 
Niealo  dM  Arena,  S„  61,  a. 
HlGomedeU,  406,  b. 
4  8  4 
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KlratMlU,  414,  b  :   (O,  •  1 

II.  IIM.a. 
nicoii;  KM,  b :  il.  RT,  a. 
Ni<:ci(fra,«si.ai  n.  l»S,a. 
KUalerm,  U.  OT,  b ;  U.  IS», 

a. 
Kinar,  H.  «lt,  a. 
XirUa,  U. »,  a. 
Sir^dm,  CapOt  6*7.  b. 
A'Mrrwottn-.  II.  116,  a. 
Kmmn.  II.  480.  b. 
KfrmAmi,  11.  430,  b. 
S'tffo,  ll.  407,  b. 
Ay«T,  746,  b. 
Attfirr,  1*3,  a. 
.Vvt«,  461,  a  ;  Ml,  a. 
Nixrln,  il.4a,  b. 
A'l/iofa,  II.  1117.  b. 
A  Vrffa,  11.  6.M,b. 
v-rntli,  Laru>,  II.  4»,  bL 
S>J»i  Sjfnd,  4it,  m;  it. 

!  17,  K 
yumritt,  iL  10^  b. 
Mk«  Apur<>,  Tmpto  of 

(Alhrnt),M!l,  a. 
Kitolao,  C.H4I,>. 
Titkota—.C.  S<.,«8J,  a. 
.Viiorii*/,  6W.  a. 
.V>;mw,  I  .  171,  b 
Siltat,  461,  b. 
SiU,  Ike,  tl.  490,  a. 
A'i<»t,  II.  414,  b. 
Nitnrad,  476, a;  H.  in,  a; 

l>.  4V,  b. 
SimrmI  Tagt,  a  440,  a 
A'niu,  11. 4l7,a. 
Kinara,  461,  a. 
\i»/a.  It  46<:,  a. 
Niiinum,  it.  74,  a, 
Ximiaari,  ll.  XV),  a. 
NiurTfh,  ll*  437,  a* 
Niiiua.  746,  b. 
Xi'.  ll.6J,a. 
Xi/;«/.  T46,a:  749.  h. 
A'l/MiJ  HlmaUma;  742,  a. 
Niph^m,  II.  49!),b. 
M><r  or  >VfM.  U.  466,  b. 
AVx*.  II.  llW;a. 

Kuhadkm,  II.  661,  a. 

KuiUm,  II.  4<0,  b. 

Kiiida,  II.  411,  b. 

XiiM,  ltW6,ai  U.  4«,a. 

Nllrriu,  614,  a. 

KM,  II  460,  b. 

Nitiobrlm,  173,  a. 

Nilrae,  fl.  47,a. 

Nliraiiar,19,b. 

Nilrl()t«  Somr,  39,  b. 

NlT.rla,-9n6,  b. 

KiriHi,  1 14,  b. 

K/xMni  Soroftmd,  496,  a; 

II.  917,  b. 
Kli.TO,  II.  III34,  b. 
Ai'siwrti,  697,  b. 
A'lua.  11.  413.  b. 
.V/itv  /r  r<im(r,  IL  369,  a. 
No,  It  HJ7.  ». 
Nii-amiDOfl.  II.  1137,  a. 
NiMr,  II.  9R7.  a. 
M«r<i.  11.  441.  a;  U. 917, a. 
Nixr.ira,  II.  1 16,  b. 
SiKfra.  on,  ll ;  ll.  461,  a,  b  ; 

li.  r/je.a;  11.1301.  a. 
Vocrra  det  Fagami,  U.  Ul, 

Norta,  MO,  b. 
Nii«g»acetla,  901;  b. 
Hofal,  999.  a. 
Kotra  arMaadfm-ett-Nokra, 

11.  no,  b. 
Nola.  11.  I»6.  a. 
><><a,il.  442,b. 
Noiii«olaiia,  Porta  (Bome). 

il.  799,  a. 
Momla,  Mt  U.  341,  b. 
Km.  yaUe  di,  987,  a. 
Nonmcri*,  193,  a. 
Noniim.  Ad,  IL  t«7,  a ;  11. 

l»0,a. 
Nora,  11.  91),  bb 
Norba,  167,  a. 
NoTcia,  II.  466.  b. 
Korma,  li.  446.  a. 
NoiDsbn.  II.  943,  b.  [ 

Nanus],  II.  943,  b 
TinrlH  Klmham,  441.  b. 
Hullk  i'ambiidge,  601,  b.      | 


INDEX. 


Nar(%«n<,  II.  I»3,b. 

Mart*  ArrtoiiA  601,  b. 

Svrtkamptan,  671,  a. 

Hartlmmbftlamt,  760,  a ;  11. 
•04.  b:  II.  1164,  a. 

HortlMieli,  6.M,  b. 

Norre.  11.  1194,  a. 

X<ifviy,ll.4.9,b. 

Konick.  449,  a. 

.Vou  Htad,  394, b;  H.  IMO.b. 

NoaUa,  193,  b. 

Nml  Comu,  67,  bt  II.  4e,b. 

Notiam,  63.  a :  609,  b. 

A'oto,  Vam,  loet,  a. 

A'oto  rtctkio,  U.  4«>,  a;  ll. 
987,  a. 

SaUtrngtrnm,  676,  b. 

Nova  Auguata,  197,  b. 

Nora  Via  (Ronw),  11.806,  b; 
li.  811,  b. 

Nora  ZtmUa,  IL  B9.  a. 

S'tmam,  U.  449,  a. 

Narana,U.  6i8,b. 

Norantar,  790,  a. 

A'oMro,  ll.  44'<,  b;  II.  IW7.  b. 

Naiarla.ll.  13*7.  b 

NoTaa,  Ad,  II.  1197,  b. 

NoTaa   or   Nooaa,    Ad.    II. 

in6,a. 
Xorr.   Monit  dl,  IL  44«,  b; 

il.  614,  b. 
N'oTnliim,  4VI,  b  t  646,  a. 
.VupjfiMorf,  4.%6,  a. 
\urigrad,  it.  449,  b.  I 

N'oTiutnagiis,  381,  b  ;  419,  a 

646.  a. 
■Viwite,  F..  460,  a. 
NoT.um.  126,  a. 
Sofofirad,  li.  448,  b. 
Souph.  li.  483.  b. 
.Vciya,  li.  411,  b. 
.Vuyoii,  11.  460,  a. 
.Voxm,  811,  a. 
.ViiAa,  68,  a. 
NiMa,  67,  a. 

Siicerla,  461,  a ;  11.  I»4.  b ; 
K  l»6,  a;  IL  1301,  ai  U. 
1317,  b. 
Nueertam,  U.  1301,  a. 
Nuiiiaiia,U.eH,b;U.  1307. 

a. 
Numldla,N«ir,7l,a. 
Numldiciu,  Slnui,  li.  197,  b, 
Numlttro,  II.  110,  a. 
Wm,  C,  317,  b. 
Nura,  374,  a 
Xxra/ut,  II.  1164,  a. 
Sfmegm,  381,  b ;  646,  a  ;  II. 

460,  a. 
Nrmphaeum,  310,  a ;  748,  a  ; 

411,  a;  11.  i07.%b. 
NTmphaaut  PoRiu,  II.  911. 

a. 
Njiophloaor  MnophMiu,  IL 

UO»,b. 
.V|na,646,b. 


Oaeneon,  11.  674,  a. 
OiDUi,  11.  986,  b. 
Oarui.  496,  a. 
Oaili  Mama,  H.  4.V9,  a. 
Oaili  Minor,  II.  498.  b. 
Oa>U  Trinvtheof,  II.  4.^8,  b. 
Oier-nUazlmrg,  IIMI,  b. 
ObtT-Lapiack,  II.  404,  a. 
Otrrmiurg,  11.  191.  a. 
Obrr-WfUlal,  IL  1311,  a. 
OberiiK-Mtl,  11.  1319,  a, 
ObtrwIxIrTltur,  lOll.b  :  11 

1313,  b. 
at).  U.  331,  b- 
Obilae,  U.  278,  a. 
OblllnuRi,  no.  b. 
Oboca,  ll.  16,  a. 
Oca,  Sitrra  dr,  11.  14,  a. 
Oralea,  413,  a. 
0M)M,ftS6,  a. 

Oram,  II.  461,  b;  11.  I30H,  a. 
OeektalM  or  Oeetmla,  803.  b 
Occlii,  10.  b, 

Oiplum,  934,  b  ;  IL  188,  a. 
Oche.  871,b. 
Orhotbanea,  IL  947,  a. 
Orhtu,36l,b;  11. 431, a;  IL 

KJH,  b. 
OcllU,  681,  a. 


Ochiiraf,  490,  a :  11. 1131,  a. 
Ocilb.  49.  a. 
<>cra,611,b. 
Ocra,  Mom,  108,  b. 
Ocrieulum.  II.  1301,  a;    II. 

1317,  a. 
OcUTia,  Portkw  (Soma), 

U.  834,  b. 
OeU'lae,  Penleui  (Rome), 

11.  833,  b. 
OclaTlan,  Statue  of  (  Bone). 

II.  793,  a. 
Oeuram,  Ad.U.  ISO,  a;  11. 

1301,  a. 
Oefodunia,  110,  b. 
Octo(Ma,ll.31,a. 
Odeiiim  ( Athem),  197.  a. 
Odelttm  of  Herodes  or  Re- 

Kllla  (AChnia),  MR,  a. 
Oileliimor  Periclet(Ath«u). 

300,  b. 
(MnMr<i,IL36l,b. 
OdtnwaU.  lOMi,  In 
Oder.VL.  1041,  b;  It  1307,  a 
Oderxo,  11.  486,  a. 
Odt$u,  IL  67,  b. 
Odemn  (Rome),  IL  838,  b; 

II.  84.%  b. 
OifiVI,  li.tK.a. 
,  Oilmana,  II.  1076,  b. 
Odomanll.    IL    611.    a;    11. 

1 190,  a. 
Oduntek,  IL  I1I7,  a. 
'Odrjiae,  11.  1190,  a. 
Odjurae,  Portui,  11.  986,  a. 
Oei,3t6,  b:  11.   1081,  a;  U 

1168,  a;  IL  1160,  b. 
Oeanthe.  U.  !0S,  a. 
Oeaato,  949.  a  ;  960,  a. 
Oecbalia,  6^,  a  :  193,  b :  11. 

346,  bi  IL  1170,  a. 
Orahardel,  347,  a. 
0edeiiiurr,M.9»,\). 
Oeiieoii,  U  103,  a. 
Oriiput,  11.  Ml,  b. 
I  tenia.  10,  b. 
Oeniad.ia.  10,  b. 
M«Iliut,li.6^8.b. 
Oenoaoda,  461,  a. 
Otdop,  3»,  a,  330,  b  ;  601 
b;  686,b;  811,  a;  U.  we, 


OanoDe,  or  Oenopla,  33,  a. 
Oenoparaa.  H.  107'),  b. 
Oenui,  ii.  1310.  b. 
Ornuiue,  ii.  341,  b. 
Oeroe,  413,  b. 
Onrl.  380,  b  ;  ItSI,  b. 
Oeijma,  807,  b ;  U.  llS$,bi 

IL1190.  a. 
Oetaea,li.  1170,  b. 
Oetylut,  IL  111,  b. 
Oram  Ceramelcum,  3X,  a. 
Oeum  Decelelcum,  330,  a. 

Of,  11.  4K4,  b. 

ijfafib),  166,  b;  337,  a. 

0/'<iui,337,  b:  11.  I»3,b. 

Ogdaeml,  IL  «7,  a. 

(Ijlaia,  867,  b. 

OgUo,  497,  b;   IMOb  a ; 

474,  a. 
0(7gia,  490,  b. 
Unria,  IL  471,  a. 
Oliatu.  f,  11. 1160,  b. 
(lilt,  441,  b  ;  11.  6.^,  a. 
Okenyatt,  11.  1330.  b. 
Okridha,  il.  113,  b. 
OUap  Dagk,  IL  198,  b. 
OkUu  Dagk,  U.  484.  b. 
OlarM,9A,a. 
Olbaia,  .108,  b. 
Olbia,316,  b;3tl,a;  11.94, 

a;  ll  60,a;  iL9ll,b:  U 

911,  ■;  11.  1196,  a. 
Ollilanus.  Portua,  IL  911,  b. 
Olblapolii,ll3.  a. 
Olrachltn,  644,  b. 
Oidnlum,  748,  a. 
Old  CarHik.  IL  473.  a. 
Old  Pmrilk.  994,  b. 
OM  roam,  409.  b;  931,  a. 
OAIMi9«r(,606,  a. 
OleaMmm,  «9«,  a ;  807,  a; 

IL  31,  b. 
Olcniu,l4,b;  17,a;  67,a. 
OUnm,  389.  b ;  II.  39,  b. 
OUnm,  Ik  f,  il.  1314,  a. 


Otenu.  7W.  b. 
0JrH,ii.ia7,a 
Olnaao,  U.  i. 

a. 
OI|aini,406,i;iLM;,l. 
01iba,394,b. 
OiigTrtiin,  vn,\. 
Oliiia.9M.lik 
OIlTala,  PoniB.  il  liLi. 

OlilllO,llll<<>.lL 

oa<T<«,li.lMl.b, 
OUlm,  49I,b;Mt.a. 
Olmdut,  411,  >. 
Otao.  Jfmfelrr.iiKJ.i: 

iL  e£l,  >. 
OliiMaa,lI01,b. 
01andae.iL»l7,b. 
OImm,  tV.  b. 

OloOCfOO,  IL  lilQ,L 

0<»  Airfai,l6Lb. 

Oltm  Boamar,  ii.  e<  b. 

Olpae,  ia,iili.m,>. 

Oltl>,  4S4.  a 

0&<Tii.iL33,a. 

OhigUuv,  il.  ISR,  I. 

Olus,  7ie,  b. 

Otympieiiim  (itbev).7& 
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Oluil,  II.  917,  a. 
OraOa,  ii.  1023,  b. 
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a  ;  li.  5.M,  a. 
Parapua,  U.  9*6,  b. 
Parimia,  IW,  a ;  IL  110,  a ; 

II.  Sll,  a. 
Parrbaala,  191,  b. 
ParrhaalL  m,  b. 
Pantrrmoala,  IL  tit,  m, 
PTulrmTe,  IL  ll»,  b. 
PaKhalb,  4M),  b ;  IL  47,  a. 
Panhanlua,  Portui,  451,  bi 
PaitbciMO  (AtbcBi),  17U,  a. 
PanhlMiu,  IL  1199,  b. 
Parlinieo.  H.  9«7,  b. 
ParumUnlitm,  IL  Ul,  b. 
Partkemi,  U.  &H,  b. 
Partbenion,  «*,  b. 
Parthraiun,  4a,  a  ;  U.  t«7, 

b:  U.llll.b, 
Parthonim,  Saataoa  Doaia* 

(llaaM),ILttl,b. 
P<rtbua,U.t6S,b. 
PwtiKum,  II.  7,  bk 
Paruplum,  IL  i,  b. 
Parjadrat,  m,  a ;  a  6M,  b. 
Panatl,  IM.a. 
Fa$4tCmlai$,a.*B0,h. 
Pauaarda.  li.  t)1»,  b. 
FaMdlaUmami.tM,tt, 
PnJka  Limame^  S79,  k 
rait»  Ltmamt,  666,  b. 
Patiuuh,  U.  ItM,  b. 
Paatcae,  U.  1019,  a. 
Patlerla,  U.  I0;^  b. 
PailiM,  aiO,  b. 
PaiiUfrli,  U.  im,  a. 
PatmaUdU,  7X1,  b. 
Pam>,  Caft.  IL  XVa,  h. 
Paualaa,  U.  47,  a. 
Paifaroo.  OS,  a. 
Pcu  qf  Dtrbatt,  (Q,  a. 
PaSMMU,  881,  b. 
PiuMMva,  II,  b  ;  li.  110,  a. 
Paisarf,  Capo,  U.  MM,  a. 
Pauemee,    or   Pamee,   li. 

J77,b. 
Pataeramo,  U.  9M,  a. 
PaMcrii.  Aqiiae,  870,  b. 
Paao  irl  f^lo,  ii.  96,  b. 
/'sua  A  PorUUa,  il.  IDO,  bi 
PataUpmra,  IL  47,  hi 


IHDEr 


Pata>tai,T44,b. 
PaUtiuB,  U.   117*.  a;  II, 

l«7,  b. 
Pltra,  U.  Mik  b. 
Pauma,  711,  a;    KM,  b; 

IL  l^o^  a. 

Pataniuiu,  441 .  a. 
PalMwiu,  II.  I199,b. 
Pathmailc  arm  o(  Ibe  NUa, 

II.  433.  a. 
Palkrm.h.  1144,  a. 
PaamOf  il   M7,  b. 
i>a<«a.  il.  47,  b,  U.«94.a. 
fatraa,  14,  a;  IT,  a)  ILK, 

Pa'raaua,  411,  a. 

tainuao,  Patraa  or  Patra, 

II.  U7,  b. 
PatnU,  14,  b. 
Paridaia,  744,  b. 
Patrimflom,  II.  6G7,  a. 
Patroclua,  Itlaml  of.  Ill,  a. 
Patiala,U.  47,b;  IL  49,  b. 
Patial«icU.47,b. 
Paiurta.  IW,  b. 
PUjurui,  11.  867,  a. 
Pauca,  <i91,  b. 
/■ana,  11.1106,  a;  li.  1117, 

b. 
/■oaXa,  717,  a. 
Paaliam,  St.,  II.  II.  a. 
/>aii/>m  or  PaidlaM,  «.,  ii. 

(,99,  b. 
PatUaa,  IL  I»6,  a. 
ra.ilU,  BaalUca  (RaaH),U. 

787,  a. 
Paulo,  U.  187,  b. 
Fauna  or  Panna,  il.  987,  a. 
PauiUam,  U.  6J7,  b. 
Paul,  19S,  a. 
ypui, 
P,iuiulaa.  ii 
P.,uulla,  ii.  U7,  a. 
/■aaaUa,  II.  1314,  a.     . 
Pax  AufuaU,  afO,  a. 
Pax  Julia,  lu  lOO,  a. 
Paai,  Cam,  IL  HU,  a. 
Pan,  IL  M8,  b. 
Pef  de  Caaa,  480,  b. 
Paace,  Tample  or  (Roma), 

tt.  8«6,a.    ° 
Pnxtama,  li.  lon,  a. 
Padalium,  117,  b;  730,  a. 
Peilaliam,  PrOB.  696,  a. 
Prdaiul,  iL  346,  a. 
Padiaaua.  7»,  b. 
Fedro.  Cape,  IL  lOI*,  a. 
PtMtl,  710,  a. 
Feme,  II.  1043,  bk 
Peiw,  lll.b. 
PfifUre,   La    Oramie,  11. 

1110,  b. 
Pairae,  17,  a. 
Ptiraeaia,  M6,  b. 
I'draaaua  (Attaeu),  306,  a. 
P«'lraMim,686,b. 
IMraaiu.  686,  a. 
Peiraie  Gata  (Atbaot),  363, 

Peirealaa,  iL  1170,  a, 
Pclrua,  13,  bi  19,  a. 
PritnUerg,  ft,  a. 
Peltbo,  Tenple  of  ( Altaana), 

301,  a. 
PeUula.  li.  666,  b. 
PH,  ii.  670,  a. 
fekiaoola,  U.  Ml,  a. 
P<la>glo4la,  U.  1167,  a;  il. 

1170,  a. 
Palecaa,  3K,  a. 
Peleiuloim,  581,  b. 
Palandora,  744,  b. 
PelcaUol,  U.  1317,  b. 
Pelinaaiu,  609,  b. 
Peltnnaauai,  11  1 170,  a. 
PtUma,S.,  673,  a;  11.  1306. 

PrUuame,  U.  633,  b. 
PelU,  17,  a;li.  116,  b;  ii. 

511,  a:    li.   1076,  b;    il. 

1X)8,6. 
PfUtgrtao,  Uarnte,  846,  b. 
Pelleoa,  14,  b. 
Pelodei,  458,  a. 
Pclontium,  150.  b. 
PelM  orPelM,  ii.54l,b. 
Peltuioum,  IL  1383,  a. 


Peluflan  am  oftlM  Mile,  0. 
431,  a. 

Pel>a.  748,  a. 
Pembroketkire,  775,  a. 
Ptn^/lor,  U.  31,  b. 
PisailurB,   Aadai   (Rome), 

il.  808,  a. 
A'raawfli*',  U.  »74,a. 
Pemkridfe,  il.  574,  a. 
PnauetcrUr,  ii.  !<50,  b. 
Prnmal;  II.  488.  a. 
FcmnaUm  it  Catm,  616,  bi 
Pami,  d.  574,  a. 
Ptmmt,  Omita  di,  il.  631,  a; 

IL  1183,  a. 
Pennelocus,  U.  574,  a. 
/'mriU.OU.  4»,  a;  ii.  665, 

aj  ii.  1135,  a 
reulapflum  (Romr),  li.  804, 

a. 
Prutele,  317,  a, 
Pentalnidi,  ifona,  3n,  a. 
Pentolaum,  193,  a. 
PrmltU,Stl,». 
Paotetieui,  38^  m. 
Ptntridgt.U.  Ill  I,  a, 
/'nan,  Ti.  917,  b. 
Pera.  ii.  165,  b. 
/■<ra»a(<,iL95l,a. 
Peradbera,  686,  b. 
Feraea,  517,  b  ;  U.  531,  a. 
Faraatbala,  191,  b. 
Percaa.  367,  b. 
Ptr^ltatrftt,  tt.  b. 
Pere  de  Stnada,  S.,  il.  947, 

a. 
Pencop,  il.  1090,  b. 
Perekop,  Galfllt,  516,  a;  li. 

1C87.  a. 
Prrrnmak  TaA,  IL  373s  b. 
Pkrlgmrai,  ilT  1183,  b. 
Patcamum,  471,  a;  70S,  h. 
Pergamui,  807,  b. 
Per<o>a,ll.986,«. 
Perierbidi,  II.  917.  b. 
Prhftmi,  4,17,  b. 
Pcrimard,  ii.  185,  a. 
i><Tvitfi<z,  457,  b|  654,  a; 

691,  a;  U.685,  a. 
Perlm,  776,  b. 
Fenmula,  U.  46,  b. 
I*erlniulicua,  Sinaa,ll.  46,  b: 

II.  51.  a. 
Perm  Dagk,  U.  487,  a. 
Perlnikua,  li.  1190,  a.  b. 
Periua,  U.  1161,  a. 
P«rraetnu,  411,  a. 
Perrhidae,  330,  a. 
/'CT-n/pu,  ii.  1U15,  b. 
Pmktmiak,  686,  a. 
I'ertkatili,  il.  643,  v 
Pertiaa    Guf,    174,  b;    iL 

57it,  b;  11.857,  a. 
Penicui  Sliiul,  174,  b, 
PertwU,  it  .ie»,  a. 
Pettm,  Calde,  U.  i047,  a. 
Pertuia,  U.  an,  a. 
Pen^ia,  IL  (79,  b;  il.  l!l«,b. 
Ptngia,  Lata  di,  li.  till ,  b. 
Periuia,  IL  IMS,  b. 
Pnaro,  il.  613,  b;  II.  1101,  a. 
P<Kara,153,b:  UL  I18>,  a; 

IL  1307,  a. 
PetcUtra,  195,  b. 
Petkawar,  505,  b. 
PeulDiia,  9»,  a. 
Peuium,  IL  7,  b. 
Pettk,  ii.  7.  b. 
Pralu,  iL5I2.  h 
Pelaia.  804,  a. 

Petiilidka,  ii.  385,  b ;  668,  a. 
Prlo/iu,  11.  S4l,b. 
Prt,iToniDm,  viL  a. 
PeleiU,  451.a;  11.110,  a. 


PtfCanm,  681,  a. 
Pcttntardeia,  iL  SM,  b. 
Pria  ColfOrmm  et  Qmarele, 

570,  a. 
Prtitaroi,  18,  b. 
Petra,  U.  986,  b  :  IL  1190,  a. 
^rtni,  412,  a;  787, a. 
Petra  l-hennaatla,  4*3,  b. 
i>>-lnilia.ll.S«3,a. 
Petrma  Parfoa,  IL  177,  b. 
Pctrocoril,  173,  a. 
Petri,  Porta  StI  (Bomc), 

ii  798,b. 


PMra4an,7l4,K 
Petraaea,  191,111 
/■(tn>a<«x.iLS7,a 
/>rt<aa,U.i8i,b. 
PeUimee,    n,  b  ;  S.  M( 

J>r«UM«,L 

Prtuaril,ii.Si«,b;l.«. 

a. 
FMuitacnta 
Pnirela,M,a. 
Procdaolii.  ii.  17,  li. 
PeodDl.lSl.aiU.K.bi 
Perrmtf,  I3\a 
/■/•i4ra5m,U.  IKa 
/>/aU(n'>a,H.I9l,b. 
/'/oUroia.ll.in.h. 
/>/!<«»>,  U.  6%  a. 
PiiacHlinii,H.<>«,i. 
Pbadum,8.im.i. 
Phaedria»,l»l,b. 
Pbaotni,  n,>:%ti- 

117a  a. 
Fhajirea,  W.b, 
Pbaiacriaa   Proi.,  il  K 

a 
PhalaCTi]iB,GG8,b. 
Pbalanaae,  191b, 
Phalaiiiu,il.ll<4L 
IMialantbuai,19l,a 
PfaaIara,iLiltll,a 
^-halanu,  411.  b. 
Phaiasama,  705,  b, 
Phaloic    Wan    (Alhs, 

160,  a. 
Fbali<nim,169,b;SB.i. 
PhaleniDi(5tbau),U,b. 
Pbal«lDa.40S,b. 
Fbalarla,iLII7(la 
Phaiia,67,  a 
I'lUBae,  609,  b, 
Piunaforla,  43%  I. 
/>5aaar>,IIS,b. 
PbanotcW,  a 
Pbarbaellilte  None,  S  b. 
Pbareadin,a.lin,a 
Pharaa,I7,a. 
Pharela,  14,  b, 
/>toiIlga,9S,a 
PI>anDada,a4,a 
Phamasia.  197,  b. 
Phamalheoui,  iL  Q^  ^ 
Pbaroa,  IL  37.  a 
Phanalua,  ii.  1I7I>.>- 
Pharrtar.tl.nLb. 
Phaatui,  iL  ew,  b. 
Pfaaaii,571,b;  iLSi.i;"' 

1093,  a. 
Piiataitic  ana  oribe  Xlr,'^ 

433,  a. 
Pharonai.ll.»S,b. 
Pbaun.  311,  a. 
Pbaaaiila,;n,a;97<,>:'- 

«'.  »■ 
Pbeca,ar  Pheeadm,"-'". 

a. 
Pti«aea,MO,b. 
Pbru,  811^ 
l^helleiia,  311,  b. 
Pill-lion,  817,  b. 
Plieneatlt,  ISS,  a. 
PbcDRii,  ISS,  a. 
PbtrM>,ai  «Ll«,l>ia 

1170,  a. 
PhUB<felIi.4a,a 
Phidum,4li,a. 
Fhifaiia,IM,a. 
Pbigaliee,t9i,a 
Pliiaanni,ILe*,b. 
PkaMa,-i.m,t. 
Pliiladdpbela,ll.ll^^ 
PbiiaddpUa,  ID,  b  ^  is 

a. 
Pbilaidae,W,b. 
PUiak.  iL  9S8,  a. 
Pbiierot,H.IM,a.    ^ 
M«*pnp«lr,iUW,>L 
Phillppi,807,b;b.lia'- 

il.  lJ99,a.  ,„_,, 

Phllippi,  Doana  1''^^ 

IL8l8,b  ,„_, 

Phllippi.  PmticM  ("•  ■ 

^*aW»,ILI!BM|., 

PlSMSi,l>.IM>'^ 


MUnpopolit,* 

1190,  a. 
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Phllotpni.n.b;  «1,t). 
PkinM,  II.  168,  a. 
PhlnopolU,  II.  IIM,  a. 
Phiiitiai,  79,  b ;  805,  a. 
Phlnton,  719,  a. 
Phintonls.  II.  911,  b. 
Phira,ii.  1160,  b. 
PMraeii,  II.  917,  b. 
Phlegra,  li.  MS,  b. 
Pblya,  3.1!,  b. 
Phljrgoalum,  11. 600,  a, 
Fhocas,  Column  of  (RonM), 

II.  797,  a. 
Phoca«a,  389,  b. 
Fhoebatae,  765,  b. 
Phocbia,  «67,  a. 
Fhoenice,  881,  b|  11.   I07G, 

b. 
Phoenlclum,  413, 1. 
Phoenicuta,  51,  b. 
Phoenix,  13,  b  s  708,  b. 
Phorlon,  192,  b. 
Phorbaotia,  454,  b. 
Phorbia,  II.  383,  b. 
Phorleia,  193,  b. 
Phoron  Limeo,  329,  b. 
Photicr.  833,  a. 
Pkrat  Mitan,  U.  831,  v 
Phrateria,  744.  b. 
Phreattys  (AtheiM),  308,  a. 
Plirlconli,  53,  a. 
PhrUa,  89l,b. 
Phrugundlones,  11.  915,  b. 
Phrurium,  730,  a. 
Phthetroptaagl,  571,   a;    il. 

917,  b. 
PbthemphuUilta  Nome,  39, 

PbttaloHi,  U.  II«r,  a  ;  U. 

1170,  a. 
Phturb,  60.  b. 
P*i>ni<,4l8,  a;668,b. 
Phuth,  U.  »7,  b. 
PhTcut,  733,  b. 
Pbjplace,  199,  b;  833,  ■;  U. 

1170,  a. 
Phrle,  329,  b. 
Phyllltae,  II.  48,  a. 
Phylliu,  II.  1170,*. 
PhyiGa,830,  a;  11. 384, a. 
Pliyico,  U.  626,  a. 
Phjncui,  519,  b ;  IL  1209,  a. 
Phjteum,  67,  a. 
Phytia,  or  Phoetalaa,  10,  b. 
PieKoaa,  U.  636,  a. 
Piaculaiii,   Porta   (Rome), 

11.  757,  b. 
Ptagnim},\\.  1317,  b. 
i>ta3if,  U.  1119,  a. 
Fialia,  11.  1170,  a. 
PioHa,  1038,  b. 
Piano  deW  AutaUe,  345,  a. 
Pimo  tU  CMta,  II.  II 03,  a, 
Pianaia,  857,  b ;  II.  637,  b. 
Piavc,  U.  641,  a ;  U.  1275,  a. 
Picaria,  748,  a. 
Ficcii,  Ad,  11.  1301,  b ;  It. 

1302,  a. 
Plctoues,  173,  a, 
Piexnut,  11  585,  a. 
Pidhavro,  841,  a. 
Pi<tltrma,i\A,\i;  II.  1191, b. 
Pit  di  Lwo,  Logo  del,  6,  b. 
Pi(  Ffgufl,  iw,  894,  b. 
i'lCTia.ll.  629,  b. 
Pirrla,  11  629,  b  i  11. 1075,  b. 
Pirrrc  Parhat,  795,  a. 
Pierul,  IL  629,  b. 
Ficcai,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

II.  032,  b. 
Pinala,  135,  b. 
Pirtra  itUa  Nat,  451,  a. 
Pietro,  Itola  i«  «„  il.  91 1,  b. 
Pieiro  remotAro,  375,  a. 
J'ifano.  SI.,  729,  b. 
Pigeon  Rodti,  U.  1075,  b. 
Figuntla,  748,  a. 
Pikrrmi,  330,  b. 
Pikerni,  II.  264,  b. 
PUa,  730,  a. 
Plliich,  II.  069,  a. 
PiUwri,  II.  637,  b. 
Fiinprama,  2S,  a. 
Pinaka,  5.59,  b. 
Pinal,  ll.  64,  b. 
Pinara.  II.  1075,  b. 
Finaru«,ll6,t. 


Plnceotll,  fl.  367.  b. 
Plnclan    Hill    (Vxaa»),    IL 

828,  h;  11.  831,  b. 
Plnclana,   Domut    (Rome), 

II.  831,  b. 
Plnclana,  ForU  (Rome),  U. 

759,  a. 
PiDdua,  785,  a. 
Pineta  M  Catul   Vokmo, 

971,*. 
Plnetum,  994,  a. 
PtmnenU,  11. 74,  a. 
PinitI,  934,  a;  IL  631, a. 
yAiJtc^a,ii.63l,a;  lL320,a. 
Pinna.  11. 1283,  a. 
Pfnot,  II.  35,  a. 
PIntia,  934,  b. 
PInum,  744,  b. 
T'Mb.H.  635,  bill.  1317,  b. 
Piomba,  £a,  11. 196,  a. 
Ptoraeo.  U.  671,  a;  U.  I3DI, 

bt  U.  1317,b. 
Ptpcrno  Vaxkta,  11.669,  b. 
Piquentum,  II.  74,  a. 
Pira,  11.  1178,  a. 

Pitami.  11. 74,  a. 
PIranon,  U.  74,  a. 
PiVgo,!!.  I38l,a. 
PtrnaH,  it.  540,  b. 
HIrum,  Ad,  744,  b:  II.  1301,  b. 
Plia,  821,  a. 

/■;»,  11.  ^32,  a;  11. 139«,a. 
PiMie.  U.  129G,  a. 
PIsanui,  Portat,  870,  a. 
PiuleUo,  II.  857,  a. 
PiuUi,  817,  a. 
Pliaunim,  U.   1301,  a;  IL 

1317,  b. 
Piielna  PnbUca  (Roma),  II. 

830,  b. 
PlMlnaa,  Ad.  II.  1296,  a. 
PiMcopia,  730,  b;  11. 1193,  a. 
Piicopia,  P.,  464,  b. 
PUeoph.  P.,  450,  a. 
Piima,  Zo,  721,  b. 
Pitmeik  Kalali,  II.  352,  a. 
PItmak  KaUti,  II.  395,  a. 
FisHeum,  11.  561,  b. 
PluantinI,  755,  b. 
Pitlqja,  U.  634,  b:  11. 1896,  b. 
Plltorla,  U.  1396,  b. 
Plitynu,    U.    1180,  a;    ti. 

1190,  a. 
Ptiane,  53,  a. 
PItanul,  691,  a. 
Pithecuia,  49,  a. 
Pilino,  Torre  di,  II.  1283,  a. 
PItinum,  II.  1283,  a. 
Fiilnum      FlBaurenie,     ii. 

1317,  b. 
PiUunia,  II.  636.  h, 
PItulum,  II.  1317,  b. 
Fitynda,  II.  47,  a. 
PItyodea,  770,  a. 
Pityonaeius,  II.  571,  a. 
Fltyou,  769,  b. 
PItyuiae,  373,  a. 
PixtigheUone,  1 1,  b. 
Plagiaria,  il.  2I9t  bi 
Flanaila,  857,  b. 
Planadctii,  Portua,  IL  74,  a. 
Platamodea,  11.341,  b. 
Platamona,  158,  b ;  11. 174,  a. 
PlaianaU,  I003,b. 
Plalani,  1029.  a:  U.  995,  b; 

II.  1161,  b. 
Plaimia,  II.  4,  b:  IL  576,  b. 
PlaUnlatou,  II.  326,  b. 
Plaianlui,  11.  303,  a. 
Platanodei,  11.341,  b. 
Flatanuf,  ll.  606,  b. 
Plate,  485,  a. 
PUtea,  583,  a;  733,  b;  U.377, 

b. 
Plaliana.  il.  1147,  b. 
PltttUntee,  11.  572,  a. 
Ptatyperama,  \\.  1933,  b. 
Platia,\l.  1134,  a 
Platxiotiita.  II.  1151,  a. 
Plarli,  II.  1279,  a. 
Plera,  167,  b. 
PUttidki,  II.  669,  a. 
Pleuron,  67,  a. 
Pleuuurl,  502,  a. 
P/<wa,  ll.572,b. 
PUaisa,  li.  .WK,  b, 
Fllltia,  11.  896,  b. 


Plora,  II.  682,  a. 
Pluthela,  330,  b. 
Plolinopolli,  II.  1 190,  a. 
Plubium,  II.  912,  a. 
Pluinbaria  Iniiila,  11.  911,  b. 
Flynl,  Pb.,  II.  277,  b. 
Pnlgeis,  II.  619,  b. 
Pnyx  (Atheni),  382,  a. 
Po  (U  Priman,  II.  1032,  b. 
l><>,Mr,  849,  a;  U.  509,  a. 
Podatd,  11.  511,  b ;  U.  641,  b. 
PodlacJUa,  11.  8,  a. 
PodMM,ll.30,  a:  II. 916,  a 
Poecilasium,  705,  b. 
Poeeessa,  587,  a. 
Poeteliiu,   Luciu    (Rome), 

11.  826,  b. 
PoMdtiGal;;.  11.64,  a. 
Potnl  Zintil,  57,  b. 
PoUier;  IT.  192,  b. 
Poia,  11.  643,  a. 
Polaie  Lema,\i.tn,\>. 
PoUticum,    Fromontorlum, 

11.  74,  a. 
Polcntra,  11.    187,   b;    IL 

660,  b. 
Polemouiaciia,PoDtat,  508,  a 
Polenna,  ii.  188,  a :  ii.  64:,  a. 
Polt,  417,  b. 
Poliana,  iL  1000,  a. 
Folicaiaro,  460,  a ;  U.  110,  a. 
Fclichna,  705,  b. 
Folichne,  II.  845,  b. 
Policoro.  21,  a  ;  1046,  b. 
Polignmo,  167,  a  I  li.  411,  a. 
Poligllero,  161,  a. 
Polimartiam,  870,  b. 
i>(lM^S66,a. 
PoUkTJUoko.  136,  b. 
Palit,  II.  135,  a. 
Poll!  (Atheni),  359,  a. 
Folltela,  17,  a. 
Folium,  II.  165,  b. 
PoUa,  910,  b. 
Follentta,  374,  b :  373,  a  j  li 

I88,a;ii.  639,  a. 
Pattaaa,  374,  b. 
Follina,  160,  a. 
Po/Jnu,  il.  336,  bjU.  886,  a) 

11.  987,  a. 
PoUma,  or  PoOana,  160,  b. 
Poltyobria,  50,  b. 
Ptlybn,  It,  645,  b. 
Polufento,a  601, b. 
Palafenfo,  Ml.,  187,  a. 
Potj/kknmo,  IL  411,  a. 
PalrphagI,  572,  a. 
Polfportm,  1063,  b. 
Polyrrhenia,  705,  b. 
Polyitylui,  2,  b. 
Folytlmetu>,ll.S,b. 
Pomieiro,  11.  876,  b. 
PomAnie,  iL  1037,  a. 
PompeH,  II.  646,  a. 
Pompeii,  Curia  (Rome),  It. 

Pomp^,  Portlcui  (Rome), 

II.  834.  a. 
Pompeii,  Tfaeatrum  (Rome), 

11.  834,  a  ;  II.  844,  b. 
Fompey,  Statue  of  (Rome), 

II.  793,  a. 
Ponche;  ii.  657,  b. 
Pandukerry,  it.  643,  a;  IL 

1017,  b. 
PondOmtU,  804,  b. 
Ponftmda,  190,  a. 
Pom  Aelil,  11.  I2.'>6,  b. 
Pons  Alutl,  744.  b. 
Poni  Aoiuitl,  744,  b. 
Pooa  Nartlae,  934,  b. 
Font  NeTlte,  934,  b. 
Pont  Serrliii  et  Claudanum, 

11. 86,  b. 
Pom  Vetui  Stmarum,  744, 

b. 
Pani-Aademer,  499,  a. 
Pont-Atakon,  419,  a. 
Pont  du  Gard,  11.  415,  b. 
Pont  FEtqutl,  389,  b. 
Ponlm'em,  11. 1266,  a. 
Pont  St.  EtprU,  II.  963,  b. 
Ponia  di  Ttgoni,  IL  1337,  b. 
Poma  TrMli,  1067,  a. 
PomtmrHer,  114,  b. 
PonU  teUa  Badia,  il.  ISII, 
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Ponte  MoOe,  II.  6.16.  b. 
Ponte  Salara.  11.  657,  a. 
Pontevedra,  934,  b. 
Fontia,  II.  469,  a. 
Ponlikokatiro,  U.  583,  b. 
Pontinui,  201,  a. 
Pontiroh,  U.  656,  b;  IL  1287, 

PontoOe,  441,  b. 
Pontonl,  li.  [320,  a. 
Pontotix,  11.6^6,  b. 
Pontrenuli,  163,  b. 
Ponxa,  11. 658.  a. 
Popnloma,  IL  659,  b;  ii.  1296, 

a. 
Fopnlonlum,  870,  a;  IL  1296, 

a. 
Fonita,  li.  938.  b. 
Porcarl,  11.  545,  a ;  il.  986,  a. 
Porcia,  Bailiica  (Rome),  ii. 

786,  a. 
Forclrera,  11.  187,  b. 
Potjani,  11.  568,  b. 
Poro,  477,  b. 
Porpax,  U.  986,  a. 
Porphyrium,  611,  b  ;  II.  606. 

b. 
Porqienlet,  II.  654,  bi  ii. 

1037,  a. 
Port  MaJum,  374,  b. 
PortMr-Satue,  ii.  661,  a. 
Porta,  U.  636,  a. 
Porta  Armidio  e  Lueota,  11, 

171,  a. 
Porta  Amio  dia  e  Lucolat, 

730,  a. 
Porta   ColUna  (Rome),  il. 

749,  b. 
Porta  Panatiia,  306,  b. 
PorU  Sanqualii  (Rome),  11. 

749,  b. 
Fortar,  Duodedm  (Rome). 

H.  757,  b. 
Porterox,  IL  1037,  a. 
Partela  de  Abaifr,  11.  879,  a. 
Portgale,  11.  1367,  a. 
Portlcui       ad        N'ationea 

(Rome),  II.  837.  b. 
Forticiu  Polaa  (Rome),  li. 

839,  b. 
Portlcui  Eumenia  (Atheni). 

301,  a. 
Porto,  477,  bi  il.503,b. 
Porto  Badiseo,  664,  a. 
Porto  Barialo,3ah,  b. 
Porto  Bvfato,  II.  661,  a. 
Porto  Catatiere,  703,  a. 
Porto  Cetareo,  474,  b. 
Por&>CM<«,  U.9ll,a. 
Porto  d'Anxo,  148,  b. 
Porto  iCEreole,  198.  b. 
Porto  Fanari,  839,  b. 
Porto  Faimne,  691,  b. 
Porto  Ferralo,  11 .  40.  a.     \ 
Porto  Fimo,  iL  188,  ai    U. 

661,  a. 
Potto  Franco,  686,  a. 
Porfo  Leeme,  307,  a, 
Porto  Mi^,  »l,  b. 
Porto  Sanle,  U.  678,  b. 
.ParA>  yeccklo,eBl,iu 
Porto  Venrre,  IL  188,  a. 
Portmatuk,  ii.  963,  ai  il. 

I960.b. 
Portuenili,  Porta  (Rome), 

IL761,a. 
Portugal,  933.  bi  li.lI05,b 
Portugatete.^m,^. 
PonaoBUl,  Sinul,  IL  515, !». 
Portui,  11.  503,  b. 
Portui  AdurnI,  443,  a. 
Fortui  Agaiui,  lfi7,  a. 
Portui  Axariui,  354,  b. 
Portui  Delphlnl,  II.  IW,  a. 
Purtua  Dubrii,  442,  a. 
Portui  Erldi,  11.  188,  a. 
Portui  GamRe,  167,  a. 
Portui    Herculii,    198,   b; 

461,  b. 
Portui  Herculla  Uonoecl,  IL 

188,  a. 
Portui  Lemanti,  442,  a. 
Portui  Lugudooii,  ti.  913,  a 
Fortui  Magnui  li.  1380,  b, 
Fortui  MoDoeci,  93,  b. 
Fortui  Mulierum,  434,  a. 
Poitua  Venerii,  U.  188.  a. 
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.  U.  9lt.  a. 
fowtdloD.  Ii  IWt,  t. 
PfMriiiiutii,  yi4.  a. 

}'Ot4  id  tlllURl.  17S,  b. 

fottia/.  it  Ml.  a. 
rnldium.  «(B.  bs  U.  »I4.  b. 
PMkloDla,  IL  310,  a  ;  IL  all, 

b. 
Pounia,  Ii.  S61,  h. 
f  oMta,  IL  47.  b. 
Po<*inl.ll  M7.b. 
Po<amu%,  331 ,  b. 
P<M«iU.t,  Ii.  110,  * ;  IL  63R.  b: 

Ii.  l»i,b:li.l3U7.  a. 

PnlemtM.  Ii.  110,  •  ;  it.  I«3, 
a:  II.  ISO.  b  ;  ii.  1307,1. 

P'lfittM^  Sim  ilariM,  a,  Ii 
K-.tM>;  il.CSl.  b 

Poll  laiila,  <i7,  a  i  11.  Xn,  a. 

Ptjiulr,  11.  7,  b. 

PxtlMlam,  II.  !■<;},  a. 

P„%lrmm.i\.iAi.t. 

Pt-lrmam  Ckai.  11.  S»»,  b. 

Pimiiml,  il.  iHI,  a. 

PvjrbmfM.  3.v>,  a. 

/*i>:x.>  rff  Itnligmamo,  «t  L«- 
Itgnam-t,  ''.tl.a. 

Pnxioli.  il.  S;«,  b. 

Prarn^tiu,  Porta  (Rone), 
II.  7.19.  a. 

Pranidium,  SSI,  b :  !IS4,  a. 

rrar.u>,  TIA,  b ;  II.  SS7,  a. 

Warloru  AiigiuU.  74t.  b. 

Prartoriai)  Camp  (Home),  U. 
•Hi.  b. 

Prarltirium,  744.  b ;  741,  a ; 
II.  US.  b. 

Prtt/;riat,  977.  a. 

ProMtx,  II.  ffl<i,  a. 

Pra>,  Il  1170,  a. 
Prtua^  xii>t  a. 

Pra<laca,li.  47,  b. 

Pr4>i.te.33l,b. 
Pra»iai.  WL,  a. 
Prtuom'fU  Ii-  39-1,  b. 
Pra$<mui.  ilOS,a. 
Prjtum,  .17,  a. 
Prat  *  Trujan,  743,  b. 
/•ro/i  ((1  «o,  4ii7,  a. 
PratKO,  il.  14.1,  a. 
Prall,»lkana,  II.  fiO,  b. 
Pratadi,  II.  »l,ai  U.  1017, 

b. 
Prarlttm,  il.  ^76,  b. 
/■ri  »/.  Didter,  1X5,  a. 
rr-rUm.  173,  a 
I'regtl,  KBO,  b  ;  11.  917,  a. 
Pieiiui  Lacul,  K^7,  b. 
PrrmrHi,  iL  4'«!,  b. 
Preiniii*,  60,  a. 
Pret/ut.  ii.  36.  b. 
Previa,  ii.  &li,  a. 
I'reMlan,  il.  rill.  a. 
I'rrvmlza,  IM.  b. 
Pttrcta,  il.  416.  a. 
yrn^ nj}>,  ii.  1060,  b. 
I'ri4.  'jM,  b. 
I'riantuf,  700,  Ik 
I'riHntae,  ii.  1190,  a. 
I'rifrruuin,  II.  ISO.  a. 
Prima  Porta,  U.  MIS,  b  |  Ii. 

1301,  a. 
l-nmli,  ii.  39>i,  b. 
Friinls  Ma^n^  fiO,  a. 
Priftcipato  Ctteriore,  il.  S06, 

b. 
Priniko,  1040.  a. 
Pnitiiuo,  770,  a. 
Pnnin.  Wl,  b. 
I'riilina,  it  1131,  b. 
Prabalintlius,  11. 368,  a  i  330, 

b. 
IVobatla,  413,  b 
l-r  bi,  Poa>(UoiBe),U.8W, 

a. 
Priichrta,  49,  b. 
/ViWrfa.  49,  b:  It.  670,  a. 
Proi'olicta,  II.  Il!i$,b. 
Prmihromo,  6«9,  a. 
Procrna,  il.  1 170,  a. 
FruiirrI,  II.  1190,  a. 
Proiaqueum,    il.    1301,  b; 

il.  1317,  b. 
Prol^f.  74«,  a. 
Promamu,  444,  a. 
Proini*tliei,   Lhiciu  (R^me), 
11.  VM,  b. 


/*rowAMi,  Il.fi7l,a. 
I'romona,  74H,  a. 
Promtintoriun  Magnull),  Ii. 

4«,  b. 
Pronl,  &««,  a. 

Prop;  laea  (  Athena),  Kg,  a. 
Protchlum,  67,  a. 
I'rniels,  193,  b. 
ProtlfHa,  689,  a ;  lOU  b  ; 

ii.  -Mi.t. 
Pro«opite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Profpalta,  331,  a. 
Protr,  11.  6'>4,  b. 
PruU,  li.KTi.b. 
Pntrah,  DM,  b. 
Hroviiu,  73,  b. 
PnUMia.  .16,  b. 
/'lafA,  ii.  6M7.  b. 
Prytaneium  (Atbaos),  190, 

Pr;'tanti,U.  6M.h. 
Pwpliara.  140,  b. 
PupbU.  330,  a 
Ptara,  nOd,  b. 
Plcelcla.  60,  a ;  781,  b. 
Pirxll,  II.  917,  b. 
Parudatari.  349.  b. 
PiUorilt,  a  13.  b. 
PtuphldU.  193,  a. 
Pdiphia,  17.  a;  193,*. 
P>;rhlum,7IM,b. 
Piyra,  609,  b. 
Pii  tulria,  ii  878,  a. 
ri;ttl,  Ii.  1081,  a. 
Ptaniae.  11.  1301,  a. 
Piflfo.  11.  677,  a. 
Pl.li-um,  il.  1170,  a 
I'tolederma,  193,  a. 
PtolcmaiK,  733,  b. 
Puini,  II.  UG,  a. 
Ptoum.  413,  a. 
Pijcliia,  671,b. 
Publira,      VlUa     (iUMM), 

ii.83>>,b. 
Publifiiu,  Clinn  (Rome), 

a  811,  a. 
Puclnum,  U.  T4,  a ;  U.  117*. 

b. 
Pudlrltia  PktrlcU  (Rome), 

U.8i9,a. 
Pndidllae  Plebdae,  Sacel- 

lum  (Rome),  II.  830  b. 
Puebla   de    la    Rej/na,   IL 

696,  b. 
Ptirch  <r  Jnota.  IL  1331,  b. 
Pventa  deta  Omardia  miffa, 

IL  377,  a. 
Puente  de  Arfobifpo,  341,  a, 
Pmemie  de  Dtm  Oonxalo,  Ii. 

1376,  b. 
PneitU  de  Dim  Ouarraif, 

ii.  413.  a. 
'"vrnte  de  Orv^,  II.  11S4,b. 
luenle  de  Orrita,  1>0,  a. 
ParmU  do  Sjra,  11.  33U,  a. 
Puente,  Ria  de  la,  933,  b. 
Pnerla  de  Danea.  ."13,  a. 
Pmrrlo    de    S.    Maria,    ii. 

3W,  a. 
Puilia  petnta,  164,  b. 
Pallia  plana,  164,  b. 
Piilira,  9X3,  b. 
Puifcerda,  .193,  b. 
P,tOourdei,  ii.  ivM),  a. 
P  la.   Ciipo  di,   ii.  449,  b ; 

ii.9ll,b. 
Pulcriim    LIttUft    (Rome), 

ii.  803.  a. 
PiilUrIa,  Ii.  74,  a 
Pulloplre.  I  in,  a. 
Piillupiceni,  il.  188,  b. 
Patika.  Ii.  678,  b. 
Pullanak,  Ii .  C43.  a. 
Pulrinar  Solii  (Rome),  II. 

831,  a. 
Pulican,  737,  b ;  11.  307,  a. 
Pandonilza,  638,  a ;  ii.  434, 

b;  il.  48^,  a:  ii.  Ilul,b. 
Pankete,  iL  319,  b. 
Piiuicum,  II.  1396,  a. 
Punjab,  11.  I'70.  a. 
Piinon,  II.  .1H6,a. 
Punta  de  Falcone,  ii.  911,  a. 
Puala  dei  Barbieri,  7M,  b. 
Puma  del  Pexui,  4l>6,  a;  Ji. 

706,  a. 
I'uiua  deir  Alice,  417,  b. 


PunladeUa  P^nna,  4M.  a. 
Punta   di   PromoiUore,    Ii. 

74.  a 
Pnnla  di  Stilo,  641,  a. 
Pupulum,  ii.  9,1,  a. 
Pura,9ia,b. 
Purali,  IM,  b. 
Purpiirariae.  906,  b. 
Pan^,  11.  1089.  b. 
Paikkalavali,  ii.  47,  b. 
Patiano,  Lara  di,  VTI,  a. 
Piilea,  li.  1176.  b. 
P'lti'al  Libouii  (Rome),  iL 

718,  a. 
Vvi  -al  Seribonlanam, 

( Home),  il.  781,  a. 
Pktrid  Lake,  464,  b. 
P:lrid  Se.i,  li.  Ili2.h. 
/'/-y  de  Jaital,  990,  ht 
P)<laru<,U.  ll9U,a. 
P)iae,  193.  b. 
IMene.  67.a. 
Pylorm,  TOO.  b. 
Pjr.<mu>,  ll4,ai  619. b. 
Pyraiithul,  709,  b. 
Ptralki,  II.  686,  b. 
Pyrenaei,  Poran,  il.  Sl,a. 
Pyrenaeus,  Imut,  919,  a, 
I*Trenaeut,  Summus  .11-1,  a. 
/'freneet,  Ike,  iL  6N7.  a. 
Pyrgaki,  131,  a ;  10  IS,  a. 
Pyrgt,  mi,  a;  11.  1336,  a. 
Pvrgo.  or  Pjfrgaktt,  il.  391,  b. 
Pjfrgot,  639,  a, 
Pfrrha,  il.  169,  a. 
Fsrrrhicui,  il,  lll,b. 
Pyriichelum,  t<7,  a. 
Piriutar,  iL94l,  b. 
Pl/lkan,  il  643,  a. 
Pyiliium,  il.  1 170,  a. 
I'jxito,  li.  6.18,  b. 
Pyxiu,  li.  30»;  b. 

QaalM,  11. 1083,  a. 
QuMcerni,  933,  a. 
tmad.Draiffadg.Dra),  11. 

413.  b. 
Qnaderna,  631,  a:  li.  1387,  a. 
Uiiadratac,  li.  1288,  a. 
Quaerl,  11.74,  a. 
Uaailla,  Porta,  11.  I0<4,a. 
ttiuZ9ar][.  IL6tl0,a. 
Uaarantine  Baf,  il.  1 1 1 1,  a. 
Uaamiro,  Canal  del,  901.  a. 
Uaamen,  liado  di,  Ot,  b ; 

il.  74,  a. 
Qanrte.  11.690,  a. 
ttanitra,  Si„  340,  b. 
tiuerei,  464,  a. 

Querqueraae,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Querqtienii.  933,  a, 
Querquetulaiia,  Porta 

(KoDie),  it.  759.  b. 
QaiberOH,  It.  1375,  b. 
aailolei,  C.,.10l,a. 
Uuimper,  684i,  b. 
U  ii.ctia,  Prau(Ronie),iL 

841,  b. 
(iHtugi,  ii.  93.  a. 
lainla,  934,  b. 
Uuinianaa.  Ad,  ii.  1901,  b. 
Unlrinai    Hill    (Romej,   il. 

818.  b 
Qulrlnalii,  Porta  (Rome). 

II.  717,  a. 
Quirmalit,  Sacellum 

IKomel.li.  819,  a. 
QuiriuL  Vaiiti  (Rome),   li- 

88).  b. 
Quiriniis,TempU  of  (Rome), 

h.  81u.a. 
ilaitel.Ilietar,  V.  419,  a. 
Uuila,IL397,b. 
Uuomi,  U.  4!S,a. 

Raai,  m,  h. 

Haiat,  li.  8~6,a. 

/(ii9A<i,  li.  6.00,  b. 

Kabballi.  133,  b. 

ff<l</e|Ma(,  11.718,  b. 

/{'adri.ll.  3»9,b. 

Hi0»a,  333,  a. 

Rngiua,  Fiume  di.  It.  98.1,  b. 

llagHia-rccdtia,  840,  a 

R<Uib,  .99.  b. 

Hiftiniu,  970,  a. 


fbtUoMftl.lLIII,!. 

Raikgi,  1  >«,  i. 
Rakka.ii,mi,t. 
llakU.!M,\>. 
Barn-gar,  U.  IBl  a 
AAi-a^rar,  ilGBLa. 
Aaai-C'Uil.iLCBI.ti. 
/fi»M,iLllS,bilLlS,a 
RaaiaaM  Ker,  Ot,  ti. 
Homo,  or  Bam,  ti.  ISID,!. 
lUirae,  110,a. 
BainatheiiB    iefUm,  I 

691. b. 
RamataHle  48r,b. 
Uaimr,  ii.  92,1. 
ltamr'tRrad.ti.\1li,i. 
Al<vaaa,IL!91,i- 
KamiBeram,  693.  b. 
Ramitnam  Car,  ii.  IIECi. 
Aua/ol,  .191,9. 
/Iaai/ri.tl>,l;iLel,t 
AiBjif.  iLI9!,ti. 
Randas20, 11.  IIU,a 
Raptianea.  SfiO,  b. 
R^la,  I67,b. 
Haoosera,  li.  311  b. 
Rapmai,  1ii,t;«i.v,t. 

Ii4.a. 
&U,  18l.a. 

/iai.4i«iir.  3l7b;!i.]F.L 
Rat  Afimi.  317,  h. 
Rat'nt-Jia,  it.  709.  t. 
AiuaJ-XMrr^ii.  Il«.b. 
Rat-alHamrsk,  i.  (•>.  Ii 
Rai.al.Hai^ak,i.ir.X 
Bat-at-Kaaat,  I'll,  b :  >. 

630,  a. 
Rai-al-Kaa^irX^-^ 
Rafai-ililkr,\i.l».i- 
Rat-al-  hasat.  731,  tl. 
Rat-al.^air,M,i. 
Rat.Bat.KI.  I. 
Rat  Sergami.Si.a^'' 
Rat  ^FDoiir,  il0^.^ 
Rat-rl-AUci,  19),  >;  • 

606.  b. 
&u-<i-.<iir,  iLICI.I^ 
A<u-W-Suir.ri.ic:^k. 

Anf  .r<-l)lMfl',  ii  ^1-  . 

««»-<.»«*  i?\b;*:,^ 

Aat.4<-ffa«,e».b 
Ra:el-axanli,Wii.i:>- 

4»4,a. 
/la>.W-/f<nia>.ii.M^>^ 

Rat-et~hrd.i».^ 
Rat-eUKatim,  u-  Sr-^ 
Rat  eUMeUak.  ii  iT.^ 
«<u.rf-.Va«*-/,S*<.>- 
fiM.</.«i>a<.  11.  s-vi. 
«nj-ri-««Ml.iL«J!.i^ 
Rai-rl-Sk<d:tar.i.»'-     , 
Hat-a-Skeialt,li.i>--- 
Rat-ei-m.  »*.';^"  , 

tLW7,b.  I 

Rat  Faiiak.'a  «n.>. 
/I<untrtalt.li- >'"''■'       I 
AuGt<Mr(,»Li.         I 
Aai  (••<*<,  IL».>^    ;    , 
Rat  Hadid,  »■  ««,•;=• 

1037,  a.  I 

Rat  KM.  «».>:■.  ,„.     , 
Rat  Kkaaie<T,».t<V'^ 
Rat /jnoaf.ii-'^-'-         ' 
Rat  Halem.  ii.  l^.>^ 

Rat  )lc*amtai,lii.':  ■  I 

««j  «»»*".  1**.,, 
Rat;orTar/.,nkJ*'>''  ' 
139,  a.  I 

«a.»i^al-%f 

WaiTijreaa'.^'i.r'    ' 
Rat  ad.Dekar,«^l 

Rai-lllaSillM,"*'- 
Ai.«.ILUl.«- 
Ratbaidle,  li.  l"''- 
RaK*U,*n,'- 
Rattal,SI\,l>-    .^ji.i 

tatt.Cf.l^'^ 
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Routfva,  8A3,a. 
liaslatt,  197,  a. 
lUtanra,  74rt,  a. 
ItatlMria,  745,  a, 
Jttttisbon^  ii.  697,  a. 
naloneau,  II.  I037,a. 
Jttilonim,  ii.  QIG,  tk 
K'ltumeiia,    Forta  (Rome), 

ii.  730, a. 
JtalxtbKTg,  Ii.  107,  a. 
Kaudiiscula,  Forla  (Rome) 

ii.  7.'>5.  a. 
Jiatrr,  ib,  a. 
JinvrgnanOt  26,  a, 
Jiaecnna,  ii.  693,  a. 
Aatiih!  .^^,  iUSti,  b;  11. 1198, 

AlW,  11.422,  a;  1101,  a. 
Jtaum,  ii.  Ii9.'i,  a. 
Xazaltn,  cm,  a. 
iioiuA',  Itola  del,  719,  a. 
iiru^,    Civita,  890,  b;      11. 

13liS|  a. 
Rrcm,  U.  717,  b. 
Tfrai/mf.il.  697,b. 
/lea  Sea,  174, b;  182, a;  II. 

Ho?,  a. 
Jtffall,  U.eM,b. 
Jteta,  ii.  S58,  b. 
7i<rx«i,  ii.  696,  b. 
Jtegetaburg,  ii.  697,  a. 
BeKeiuealir,ii.Sli».b. 
Jteggio,  II. 697, a;  11.  703, a; 

ii.  U87,a. 
Reijla  (Rome),  H.  779, a.' 
Keglo  Judaeoruin.  97,  a. 
]iegloTran>uberiiia(Kome), 

ii.  841,  a. 
K^'gium,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Rcgnum,  442,  a. 
Ittims,  794,  a. 
Hemagen,  ii.  718,  a. 
Rematiaii,  760, b. 
Itemi,  SI.,  lOO'J,  b. 
Bemich,  11.  717,  b. 
Rt-mlma,  il.  1038,  b. 
Ht^rew,  750,  a. 
/i^nu,  ii.  709,  a. 
Jiennet,  6£4,  a ;  iL  696,  a. 
iffuA  ii.717,b. 
Jirimda,  Ii.  644,  a. 
K'ptm,  Ii.  698,  b. 
Requejo,  il.  127,'>,  b. 
Requena,  ii.  198,  b ;  ii.  1326, 

b. 
Rerfrintram,  110,  b. 
J{r>taii,  496,a;  1064,  a. 
Kespa,  167,  a. 

Belenga,  Citito,  II.  1283,  b. 
Betlgoiiium,  or  Rerigonium, 

7.'iO,  a. 
Betimo,  11.  710,  b. 
>Kecliia,496,a. 
Bi-liiio,  C,  11.  M6,  b. 
HelorliUo,  ii.  102,  a. 
lletz,PaiiMile,U.Wi,b. 
Ki-uben,  Tribe  of,  iL  Ml,  a. 
Kbaabeni,  181, a, 
Khacalaai,  Ii.  855,  b. 
Hh.icotii,  98.b, 
Biimet,  ii,b. 
Uhaeba,  il.  16,  a. 
Rhaeteae.  193,  a. 
Rhage,  .^71,  a. 
Rliakalani,ii.9l7,a. 
Khambacia,  983,  b. 
Rhamidava,  744,  b. 
Rhamniu,  705,  b. 
Hhaphaneae,  Ii.  1076,  a. 
lihaptum,  57,  b. 
Rliaptui,  ii.  701,  b. 
Rhaucui,  709,bk 
Khaiuium,  748,  a. 
/jArian,  Ii.  700,  a. 
Khedones,  *ZI8.  b. 
Kheiiiai,  II.  1075,  b. 
Khegium,  Ii.  1294,  b. 
BUntiu,  380,  b. 
Bheinireittack,  II.  192,  a. 
Bheinzaiem,  II.  1082,  a. 
BheitI,  328,a. 
RhFnela.76a,  b. 
Rheon,  il.  376,  a. 
Rrieupha,il.  1076,  b. 
/Miy,  II.  701,a. 
liblbli.ii.  943,b. 
Kbigia>,U.  16,1. 


Mfiw,  M«,ll.706,b. 
Khitlijrmna,  7a%  b. 
RhiUgmnot,  ii.  710,  b. 
Rhium,  13,  a. 
Rliizophagi,  58,  a. 
Rirzo-Kaiirm,  ii.  710,  b. 
Rliiius,  748,  a;  11.  1170, b. 
BUo,  437,  It. 
Rhobogdii,  il.  16,  a. 
IIhobo>ci,ii.943,b. 
Rhoda,  Ouirof,  ii.  52,a. 
RJiodet,  11.  713,  a. 
BAotlrx,  517,  a. 
Rhodope,il.  Il77.b. 
Khodupa,il.  1190,  b. 
RhogandanI,  Ii.  1093,  b. 
Rhoganli,  371,  b. 
Rhognnis   ii.  578, b. 
HiukJca,  li.7ll,a. 
RHon,  1056,  b. 
AA<)nf,f;hr,  11.711,  b. 
Khoplulae,  184.  a. 
Rnoisian    Rock,    the,     11. 

1075,  a. 
Rhossus,  il.  I07.1,a,  b. 
Khotanus,  94,  b ;  691,  a. 
Rhosaicus     Scopulut,      it. 

1075,  b. 
Rhubon,  11.  917,a. 
Rhuslbli,  Portui,  229,b. 
Rhymmui,  ii.  716,  b. 
RhyncLis,  10,  b. 
Rhynenburg,  il.  296,  a. 
Rhynland,  .501,  a. 
Rhjrpea,  14,  b. 
Hhytlum,  705,  b. 
Riazan,  II.  917,  b. 
Ribadavia,  ii.  1240,  b. 
Ribaredonda,  S.  Mwria  de, 

11.  947,  b. 
Ribble,  388,  b  :  il.  971,  a. 
Rfbble-chetler,  11. 718,  a. 
RibcheUer,  G41,  a. 
Kicciacum,  515,  a. 
Ricliborougll,  442,  a ;  85.%  a: 

II.  860,  b. 
Richmond,  ii.  718,  a. 
Ricina,  il.  188,  b;  11.  629,  a. 
Riaea,  11. 1327,  a. 
Riduna,  949,  b. 
Riecheiter,  429,  a. 
Riet,  ii.  718,b. 
Riesetigeblrge,  11.  I2«7,  b. 
Rietgau,  ii.718,  b. 
Rteti,  6,  a  ;  11.  G95,  a. 
RioL,  11.  698,  a. 
Ri^a,    Oulf  qf,  723,    b;  il. 

1270,  b. 
Rlgae,  fAl,  a. 
AVO/,il.717,b. 
Rigomagus,  11.  1288,  a. 
Rilui,  il.  15,  b. 
Riaia-el-Luhf,  II.  706,  b. 
Rimini,  213,  b. 

Rimokastro,  ii.  172,  a. 

RingaMd,li.m,  b. 

RiMeIn,  ii.  14,  a. 

Rio  Caldo,  IBS,  b. 

Ria  it  Ate,  933,  a. 

Rio  tCAye,  i!t\,  b. 

Riu  de  ia  Kaiamrta,  476,  a. 

Rio  de  la  Puenie,  ii.  4j  4,  a. 

Ria  Grande,  11.  4'22,  b. 

Hio  Torta,  11.  453,  a. 

Hio  Verde,  il.  881,  b. 

Rion,bl\,  h. 

Rioni,  or  Rimi,  11.  .593,  a. 

Rivatrafutine,   710,    a  \    11. 

62K,  b. 
JMiOfia,  905,  b;  Ii.  710,  b; 

ii,  1275,  a. 
Risingham,  1023,  a. 
Rilapk,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Ritri,  852,  a. 
Riea,  ii.  703,  8^ 
Riviere,  978,  a. 
Riviire  iTAurat,  443,  a. 
Rixlim,H.  718,  a. 
Rimh,  483,  a. 
Aiurik,  U.  710,  b  :  lL71l,a 
Ami,  II.  693,  a. 
Roatme,  il.  718,  b. 
Rubbio,  otRobio,  497,  a. 
RiAati,  II.  e.W,  b. 
Robteda,  931,  a. 
Boiog/l,  It.  718,  b. 
Koborarla,  il.  1302,  a. 


Koboretum,  934,  a. 
Roca,  C.  da,  11. 216,  b. 
Rocca,  709,  b. 
Rocea  dfEnteUa,  829,  a. 
Rocca  di  Papa,  89,  a. 
Rocca  Giovane,  774,  b. 
Rocca  Mauima,  5-')4,  U 
Rocca  Monfina,  343,  b. 
Rocca  Priore,  669,  a. 
Rocke  Bernard,  791,  b. 
RocheUe,  ii.  903,  b. 
Rockaler,  792,  a. 
Rocketter,  High,  750,  a. 
Rodattti,  or  Kodostskig,  403, 

;i<xfn,  6.V(,  b ;  ii.9Jl,a. 

AMft',  1106,b. 

Rodtcio,  934,  a. 

Amf^Sii,  ii.  1232,b. 

Rodrtfo,  Oudad,  U.  1285,  b. 

iioiKia,  497,  a. 

A»f  ■!>,  603,  a. 

RM>ch,  It.  698,  a. 

Ai!/a,  93,  b|   11.65,  as  11. 

187,  b;  II.  860,  a. 
Roie,  II.  718,  b. 
Rohu,  11.  5.^3,  b. 
Rom,  11.  695,  a. 
Roma  and   Venus,  Temple 

(of  Rome),  IL  809,  a. 
Roman    Kings,    .^tatuea  of 

(Rome),il.  770,  a. 
Roman    People,    Statue   of 

the  Genius  of  (Rome),  11. 

796,  b. 
Romanea,  C.,  11.  263,  a. 
Romani.W.  1191,  a. 
Romatlnui,  11.  1275,  a. 
Rome,  Ii.  719,  a. 
Rome  and  Augustus,  Tem. 

pie  of  (Athens],  281,  a. 
Romecki,  ii.  855,  a. 
Romigik,  786,  b. 
Komula,  744,  b. 
Komulea,  II.  896,  b. 
Romulea,  Sub,  u.  1293,  a. 
RomuU  Aedet  (Rome),  It. 

803,  a. 
Romull,  Cat*  (Rome),  II. 

802,  b. 
Sima«i(i,U.4«l,b. 
Ronaidtka,  St.,  49,  a. 
Sojico,  11.  1317,  b. 
Ronda,  228,  a. 

Ronda  la  Vitja,«t,  b;  iX8,a. 
Ronda,  Sierra  de,  u.  130,  b. 
RoomburE.W.  667,  a. 
Rosalia,  Monte  S(a,  ii.985,a. 
Roiat,i\.  59,ai  il.  71l,b. 
Uosciauum,  451,  a,  b. 
Rotelle,  ii.  859,  a. 
Ros-ita,  418,  a. 
Roisa  m  Teulada,  Itola,  11. 

911, b. 
Rnimno,  4.11,  a ;  il.  895,  a. 
Rasto,  Catlel,  ii.  317,  a. 
Ri>«lra  (  Rome),  11.  78.\  a. 
Rostrata,  CQluu.na(Rome), 

il.  785,  b. 
RoctraU  Villa,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Rous,  Ad,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Rotomagui,  429,  a. 
Holonda,  La,  It.  421,  a;  IL 

1295,  a. 
Roiondo,  Monte,  691, a. 
Rouen,  429,3;  480,  b. 
Rouergue,  li.  860,  a. 
Roeiet,  il.  494,  b. 
Rovigno,  11.  74,  a. 
Roumelia,H.  1176,h. 
RouuiUoH,   it.    859,  aj    li. 

1023,  b. 
Rotpomti,  IL  499,  a. 
Rowavdix,  320,  a)  11.  499,  a; 

II.  1335,  b. 
Rowlon,  li.  860,  b. 
Roxburgh,  923,  a  ;  II.  904,  b. 
Roxolaui,  il.  917,a. 
Royan,  il.  490,  a. 
Ruad,  18%  a. 
Ruaditae,  ll.27S,a. 
Rubl,  167,  aj  11.1294,  a. 
Rubra,  691,  b. 
Rubras,  Ad,  II.  1301,  a. 
Rubrlcata,  ii.  119,  b. 
Rubricatus,  68,  a  :    378,  b  ; 

li.  4!>4,b. 
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Rurconlum,  744,  b. 
Rucsen,  ji.  1327,  a. 
Aurfa,  810,a. 
Rtirige,  ii.  293,  b. 
RudKle,  474,  b;  II.  1294,  a. 
Rudiana,  521,  ii. 
Rudland,  ii.  1258,  a. 
Au^'m,  ii.  991,a. 
Rtifra  OT  Rt^,  11 1,  a. 
Rtiffack,i\.IISS,ii. 
Rufrao,  il.  897,  a. 
Rnfrium,  li.  SOB,  b. 
Rugby,  \l.  1232,  b. 
RUgenwaUe,  ii.  858,  b. 
«uggf,  11.  716,a. 
R^JTr,  li.  898,  b;  11.  1298,  b. 
Asm  KiUa,  162,  b. 
Rum  Kala'h,«16,b. 
Rumili,  600,  b. 
Rumili,  Cattle  of.  13,  a. 
Rumili-Uitar,  424,  a. 
Rumili-Kawak,  424,  a. 
Runiratae,  ii.  1310,  b. 
/iunn  0/  CWcA,  II.  265,  a. 
Runovtck,  ii.  449,  a. 
Rupes  Tarpeia  (llume),  li. 

771,  b. 
Rut,  ii.  8.58,  b. 
Kusadir,  11.297,  b. 
Rusadir  Prom  ,  li.  297,b. 
Ruscino,  li.  1320,  a. 
Ruseliae,  870,  a. 
Rusicada,  II.  494,  a. 
Ruslcadp,  11.469,  a. 
Rusldara,  744,  b. 
Rutkoi,  il.  716,  b. 
Rutbchuk,   li.    669,  b;    li. 

926,  b;  11.972,  a. 
Rusip/eur,  ii.  1012,  a. 
Musucurrlum,  11.  2!^,  b.  * 
Rutcketler,  11.  1296,  b:   11. 

1311, a. 
Ruteni,  173,  a. 
Rutigliano,  394,  b. 
Rutickuck,  li.  669,    b;    it. 

926,  b  ;  il.  972,  a. 
Rutuba,  93,b;  a  99,  a:  II. 

187,  b. 
Rutupae,  442, «. 
Ruver,  890,  b. 
Ruvignio,  ii.  74,  B, 
Rum,  ii.  866,a;  11.  1294,  a. 
Ryan,  Lock,:1,  a;  IL  6J9, 


Sa-elr-ftadjar,  II.  874,  b. 

Sa-Uinagur,  li  360,  a. 

Saaha,  il.  863,  b. 

SaaU,  11.  876,  a. 

Saale    (In   Franconia),   ii. 

876,  a. 
Saana,  11.  1076,  b. 
Saarburg,  ii.  6J7,  b. 
Saarcl,  147,b. 
8ah.lci,  181,  b. 
Sabakhah.  im,  b. 
Sabalelet-Sakib,  IL  369,  b. 
Sa^>a7^|a,  406,  b. 
Sabararus,  Sinus,  il.  62, a. 
Sabarae,  il.  48,  a, 
Siibaria,  11.  542,  a 
Sabarlcu'.S.,  11.46,  b. 
Sabate,870,  b;  it  1297.  b 
SHbatiuus,    Lacus,   896,  b; 

857,  a. 
Sibatlum,  II.  237,a. 
'SutJatum    Fluvlum,  Ad,    ii. 

1295,  a. 
Sabatui,490,a;  li.46l,b. 
Sabliatlia,  2.^,  a. 
Snbbalo,!S,h;  ii.864,b. 
Sabbia,  li.  284,  a. 
Sitbee,  383,  b. 
Sabina,  .Monte  Leone  detia, 

ii.  122.%a 
Sabiote,  11.  680,  a. 
Sabls,  .52l,a. 

Sablei  d'Olonne,  ii.  947,  b. 
Sabrata,  11.  1081,  a. 
Sabyholm,  ii.  864,  a. 
Sacala,  983,  a. 
Sacani,  11.  917,  b. 
Sacastene,  366,  a. 
Socco,  1099,  b  ;  ii.  1226,  a. 
Sacer   Fluvius,  691,  a;  11 

911,  a. 
SuciUs,  U.94C,b. 
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u.  a  Ml,  b. 

Own  VI*  ( K«M).  IL  m,  a. 
Hacrwl,  \  I. 
Sacnria,  il.  ISOO,  b. 
Sacred  (iue  ( Athau),  ISM- 
Bacitd  ProaKwtorj,  91,  *■ 
S«(M.  ItWi,*. 
8a4i>,  U.  W,  a. 
Hatlinl,  MS,  b  ;  HO,  b. 
Safptiium,  U.  IM,  b. 
Sarpooe,  5Na,  a. 
8a«vnu,  II.  91 1,  a. 
Sacubmila,  6U.  b. 
SatUbu,  6a&,  b  i  U.  IMI,  a. 
SaetUnI,  li.  Ml,  b. 
&l^,  m,  b. 
!la(ar«Kae,  U.  Ml,  b. 
SaMarra,  179,  a  ;  11.  I,  bi 
Safam,  II.  lOM,  b. 
SaxartU,  II.  Sul.  a. 
Sactda.  IL  48,  a. 
KatrtM,  lU  448,  a. 
Sjanu,  513,  b. 
<alva,a5,b|  lM,b;»M, 

8^U.9M,b. 

Salam,  U.  IIM.  b. 

8aid,tt,». 

Smigoa,  or  lmmt<  U-  <«.  a. 

ItaHtant,  7M,  *i 

Si.  Dan'd-a  Mnd.  11.  Ml,  b. 

a.  If<i f«  A»|r,  U.  IliO, 


St.  SUamt,  r«<.  Ml.  b. 

a.  nitmMm  791,  a. 

St.  Gtortt,  >U-  b ;  Ml.  b  i 

U.U»,aill.a».a. 
St.  atorge,  Cf,  W>,  a  t  11. 

St^oiarf,  BOI  tf  ( Atbau), 
saa,  a. 

a.  C<vnt<,   Hamailert  of. 
•     a.  9M,  a. 
St.  Utant,  lUatr  of.  Ml,  a. 
SI.  Jama,  Cape,  a.  »M,bi 

n.  1001,  b. 
a-Jtmrilcrr,  ll.a. 
«.  JWn,  Pitd-dt-Paft,  U», 

a:ii.4t,b. 
&  Ja4»,  11.  icr.  b. 
a.  ,/ala,  C  It.  46,  b. 
St.Jelm,  JHwr,  6IS,b|  li. 

lOM,  b, 
A.  Aite-<  Wonlam*.  IL  65,  a. 
A.   Uartim  tamM  Id  Baalua, 

565,  b. 
at.  Marg,  Cape.  It.  154,  b. 
SI.  tlickacrt,  Maamt,  ll.ll,b. 
St.    Paal    IrviM    CUleaiu. 

140,  b. 
SI.  Pierre  fEtumae,  la,  a. 
SI.  /I<M<,  U.aS7,a. 
Saimt-yalUer,  a.  l»i,b. 
««M<«,4U,biU.Ml,a)tL 

901,  b. 
SleSehiefAliK,»,^ 
SaimUmti,  tl.  9C,  b. 
Sail,  S9,  b. 
&itt,U.  Il44,a. 
Sail*  Nome,  W,  h. 
Satariia,mrSaiarl,IL9n,b. 
SatoMtkim,  166,  a. 
AaU  Adaui,  ai  Saktadaei, 

SaU^a.  11.1114,  a. 
Sala,  m,  b ;  11.  W7,  b. 
8aiac«Dt,  U.  48,  a. 
Salacia,  934,  a  ;  li.  110,  a. 
Salado,  li.  663.  b :  II.  t«l6,  a. 
Salamamca,  II.    919,  b;    IL 

883,  b;  U.  IW5,  b. 
Sa^ammifa,  934,  a !  U.  176,  b. 
SalandrtUa, »,  b. 
Salaoiana,  934,  a, 
Saliipla,  167,  a. 
Salipina  Palut,  167,  a. 
Salaria,   Forta   (Bamc),  tL 

759,  a. 
Salaut,  too,  a. 
8alatiil,lt.»8,b. 
Satta*.  451,  a. 
SaiAuTg,  :137, 8. 
Saldac,  68,  a :  II.  454,  t. 
Saldaf,  Fi.,  iL  »7,  b. 
SaUatti,  II.  118,  b. 
Sildapa,  it.  1315,  b. 
Salebro,  11.  ISO,  a. 


Sainii(IOtf,b. 
!ial«iiliil,U.I3l7,b. 
Saltan,  488,  b  s  IL  170,  a. 
Salarma,  d.  881,  b. 
Salerao,  GmI/  ef,  U.  114,  b. 
Sala,  IL  8M,  b. 
So^i^.ll.  1115,  a. 
Saika,  911,  a. 
Salkadiehar,  U.  401,  b. 
Sail,  ii.  916,  b. 
SaliealM,  9M,  a. 
Salima,  II,  b. 
isalioM,  167,  a  1 744,  b, 
Saltae,  l«>,  a, 
Saltme,  Le,  1011,  b. 
SaltaeUa,  IL  C67,  b. 
SaUmea, «»,  b. 
Sallnue,  U.  199,  a. 
Saliorum,  Carta  (Roaw),  U< 

104,  a. 
Salie,  U.  an,  a. 
Saliiinca.  147,  a. 
SalUe,  HB,  b  ;  II.  876,  a. 
galleatla,474,  b. 
SaUoium.U.lO»,h. 
Sallunlum,  741,*. 
Salluitlaiiae,  Tberaiaa 

(Kami),  11.811,  a. 
Baliutuani,  Uorti  (Borne) 

U.UI.a. 
Salluatli,  CIrciu  (Komn),  U. 

Ul.a;  U.B44.  !>. 
Salounuca,  U.  IWl,  b. 
Salmaotlce,  IL  <t»,b. 
SalaK,  11.  883,  b. 
SalmoDe,83l,a. 
Salmrdeuiu,  It.  56S,  a;  11. 

1190,8. 
Sabult,  or  Saad^,  11. 181,  b. 
Salmek,\t.  1171,  b. 
Sofa,  401,  b:  li.llO,  a. 
Saloduruni,  11.  581,  b. 
Salaaton,  C  It.  897,  a. 
Salom,  C,  It.  961,  a. 
lJ*lo<i*,74g,*i  tl.3i),a. 

-  -MM,  117,  a:  II.  1131,  b. 
_M><ct,U.  1171,b. 
Salamteki,    or   SalaniU,  or 

'MmiM.U.  1171,a. 
SalamlU,  IL  »6,  b. 
Sal|Maa,Mt,a. 
Salpi,  II.  879,  *. 
SM,  Lago  Si  167,  *. 
Saiitt,  or  Salfei,  II.  886,  a. 
Salto,  Piwrne,   1068,  bi   ii. 

»,b. 
Salnira  Fluoieo,  177,  a. 
Salt  Sea,  cbe,  II.  5*1,  a. 
Sallerae,  II.  514,  b. 
Salttet,  581,  a. 
SoAo,  6,  a. 
SatooMcrra,  114,  b;  U.»,8- 
Sattea,  il.  46,  b. 
£a/arm.il'10l>,a. 
Salus.  SaceUma  of  (Home), 

li.m;a. 
Salua,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

u.no,a. 

Salntarlt,  ColUi  (Roma),  U. 

830,  a. 
.jlana,9ll.b. 
Sabibmrt,  U-  iOt,  a  i  U.  171, 

b;  11.  447,  a. 
Samaica,  li.  1190,  b. 
SaaiaUiu,  716,  a. 
Samatta  Kuta,  II.  1091,  a. 
Samamtraki,  li.  901,  a. 
&imara,  709,  a ;  U.  546,  b. 
Samareand,  li.  166,  b. 
Samartak,  161.  b. 
Samaria,  11. 533,  a. 
Samariaiu,  1106,  a. 
Samala,  414,  a. 
Sambea,  36tl,  b. 
Samtre,  II.  870,  a. 
Same,  588,  a. 

-  aior,  iLM7,*. 
Samicum,  831,  a. 
KasMia*,  163,  b. 
Samigae,  643,  a. 
SamtMot,  iL  901,  a. 
Samoilae,U.943,b. 
Sams,  II.  889,  a  i  11. 897,  b. 
Samoa,  139,  b. 
SamoMta,  1177,  a. 
Samatkraki,  11. 901,  a. 
Somciiv',  89,  b. 


SamaiMi,  n*  oB9, 8. 
£«mfHi,406,*. 
S*mulit,a.  1076,  b. 
SM,IL870,a;  U.l«»,b, 
Sam  Qenmaao,  157,  a. 
<a>Sr<M<,U.  M7,a. 
Sana,  li.  10(7,8. 
Saaarael,U.9l7,b. 
<OL« 


»4,b. 
Samdakli,  iL  571,  b. 
Xaadam>erl,\i.  1134,8. 
SaadameHeUko,  il.  9a,  b. 
Samdarlik,  U.  381,  b. 
SaDdara,  744,  b. 
Sanderlt,  it.  635,  a. 
SaaSerIt,  or  Samdarlio,ni,t>, 
Sandocaiidae,  tl.  lOSA,  b. 
Saadowaf,  li.  871,  a. 
Saadrabatil,  U.  48,*. 
&tadr<u,  9I4,a. 
SaDdriletaa,  It.  543,  V 
Aradrmns,  516,  b. 
SaadakU,  875,  a:  11. 1000,  b. 
iamdaUt  Ckai,  il  489,  b. 
Sane,  ii,  1135,  b. 
Saaga,  U.  164,  b. 
Smwro,  511,  b  ;  il.  «7S,b. 
Sanlarium  (  Rome),  il.  819,8. 
Saiiliera,174,b. 
Saniiium.  U.  1100,  b. 
S>mri>,  915,b. 
Saaf  Aadrea,  631,  b. 
SeiKa  Oao,  593,  a ;  796,  b. 
Saala  Cna  Se  la  Zarta, 

515,  a. 
Samla  Felice,  6,  a. 
Saala  Itarta,  U.  153,8. 
Saala  Maria   Sella  Liaa, 

95,  a. 
Samlamder,  (01,  b. 
SoiKarai,  IL  »l,aj  U.916>. 
&m<a>er,  583,  a, 
Saaterao,  ii.  1360,  a. 
Saatiago  de  ruiela,  914,  a. 
Saatiago       o*  Coraaouella, 

IMTb. 
Amtfa,  U.  974,  a. 
SaulODM,  173,  a. 
Saaioaaa,  li.  103,  a;  U.  1107, 

&B>tor«t,U.  I157,b. 
SoalM,  iM,  U.  1385,  b. 

11.110,8;  II.  1021,  b. 
SaAw,  187,  b;  II.  950,  b. 
1,11.1190,8. 
U.  1190,  b. 
[*,li.440,a. 
Ii.l43,b. 
8ai>i>,  il.'1317,  b. 
-  p<mara,1019,a;  U.UO,ai 

1.  1895,  U 
Bailor,  ii.  577.  b. 
Sainthraanl,  U.  917,  b. 
«apH,  U.  310,  a :  U.  910,  b. 
Stir,91l,bi  11.910,8. 
Sara,  It.  UK,  b. 
Sar<iM,lI.SO«,b. 
SaraoXm,  II.  971,  b. 
Saracenl,  181,8;  KLb. 
Sonwona,  46B,  a. 
Sarakkalik,  161,  b. 
Sarakiaa,  it.  11,  a. 
SaralapU,  a.  911,  a. 
Saraat,  il.  173,  a. 
Sanmda,  111,  a. 
SaremSe^hro,  111,  a. 
SararuU,  II.  1010,  h. 
Saranga,  983,  a. 
Sannga,  IL  905,  b. 
Sorapana,  643,  a 
.Sarapionil,  il.  435,  b. 
Saratvatt  or   Sartaali,    ii. 

1010,  b. 
Saralm,  li.  917,  b. 
Saraaati,  973.  U 
Sararene,  507,  b. 
Sardara,  BagatSt,  IL  911,  a. 
Saidlca,  11.1110,  a;  U.  1190, 

b, 
Sardimla,  IL  907,  a. 
Sardo,  Cautt,  U.  1199,  b. 
Sardontx,  M.,  U.  46,  b. 
Sarepta,U.e06,b. 
Sargaat,  II.  910,  b. 
XarganUia,  197,  b. 
Sargatll,  II.  916.  b. 
Sargarauime,  507,  b ;  508,  a. 
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Sarla,fM,t. 
Son^ovi,  414,  a. 
air^8ailli.U.W,l>. 
3arw8l^ii.as,ll. 
SB-fat,  ii.  985,  a. 
Sarmadlum,  474,  5. 
Sarmtxiana,    Hnertona. 

ti.  917,  b. 
Sarmatlaiu,  Rml,  iL9l:.!> 
Sannarimm,  Maw,ii.<».l. 
SaniiixcceChiim,74l,  b-.  ;u. 

b. 
Samdna,  1106,8. 
Saraia,  949,  b. 
&>rw,  49%  a;  IL  no,  k 
Samua,  495,  a. 
Sorat,  li.  118,  b. 
SaTpedoaiDin,  IL  I  ITS,  I 
Sarrr,  li.  906,  a 
Sars,9U.  b. 
Sai^oa,y.  im.k 
Saniaa,\i.m,t. 
Sort,  U. 907,8. 
Same,  183,  a. 
S«lma,OW,ILI0B.a 
Sanu.  M.  a ;  619,  a 
Satama,  ii.  948,  a. 
Saaemi,  SaMaama,  or  Sm, 

it  913,  a. 
Suina.  474,  b. 
Saaoiie*,li.941.b. 
Saa*ata,ILIMll>, 
Sation,  756,  a, 
Satoaaa.  tt.  lOU,  b. 
Satrae,iLll9ll,a. 
Saturn,  Tcmpla  of  (  Bib'  . 

U.781,b:  ii.J«t,a. 
S*turaIa,<7S,a;  U.  IK.k. 
~rtvii«i^tL9M,a;ii.IS:. 

SatfTB,  Cape  «r  !!»&!•>:. 

b. 
&iv-5li,  886,  a. 
Saran,  U.  916.  In 
Aiiitaor,  ii.  97t.a. 
&Mir,74;,b;  ik  911,5. 
S««r«c,ILlait,l. 
Saaie,  U.  474,  a 
Sa*^iie«,u.914,b. 
Sm«>,U.904,a. 
Saaltea,a.»i,t. 
Sa>o,495.a. 
.««««w,495,aia.«M.I> 
&n«rra,/'Hi<edtil>,i>«<. 

j;Baey,7Sl,b;fi.904.i.  . 

51,  a;  07419, 1^8.  we'' 
Sauromatae,  971,  Ik 
Saalpara,  il.  46, 1). 
SaTua.  li.  541.  b. 
Seratil.  450.  a;  ii.ia,bil. 

864,  b;  ILIIlUa 
Saaae,  li.  1019,  a. 
~        midtaal,il.lMS,l>. 
Saaont,  ii.  936,  a 
*^TMiii  SacniiB  (BMat}>a 

81 1,  a. 
8*inMa,a.  in7.b.     ,^ 
SMaorSWM.b.lMi.t' 
State,  C  58a,  b. 
Scote  C*adiM,74<.>. 
Scala  Ham,  n.tU,*-^ 

681,%. 
Scalabil,li.ll9,l>. 
Scalea,  U.  I49,b. 
Scamaiid«,iL9iS,i.    „ 
ScamboDidae  (Atbou).  K 

a. 
Scaifibonidae,  !IS,a 
Scamnmn,  474,  b. 
Sauiipa.aD.a;ii.l»» 
Scampae,  ii.  IS.  b. 
Scampii,  988,8. 
■Tl  iiadeft.n,  94,  a 
SGandariDm,  6^.  b- 
Scanderaaa,  iL  B,  Il 
SooMa,  11  9tfi  a 
ScapteHjle,ii  llRb. 
Scarbantia,  0.  Ml,  i- 
Seanloaa,ii.l8,a. 
&aniiiiw,ii.9«,b. 
Searpbae.  U.  *S,b. 
SeaiirL  OiTOt  («"»'•  - 

ScauTOi,  Hooie  «  (»••■* 
804,b. 
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ScitlmU,  Fort*  (Rome),  li. 

7M,>. 
Sceleratiis,CaiD]MU  ( Rome), 

11.  831,  a. 
Sceieratui,  Vicut  (Rome), 

li.  824,  a 
Sroniue.  181,  a. 
Schar-Daft.  li.  918,  b. 
Scharmpaiti,  643,  a;  ii.  905, 

sdanOt,  II.  918,  b. 
SchehlM,  il.  IU9,  b. 
Sckcker-Su,  il.  318,  b. 
Sclteil>,\\l,\\  904,  b. 
Scheldt,  U.  9%,  bi  il.  1082, 

b. 
Xciemnilxa,  II.  500,  a. 
ScAenJkentcAanz,  4AH,  a. 
!)>  hera,  il.  386,  b. 
Scheria,  670,  a. 
Schil>kak.<t.Lu»iliih,        il. 

IZH,  a. 
Schirggia,  La,  11. 1301,  a. 
SckulSnd,  501,  a. 
Scitinnoa,  89,  b. 
Schiao,  Capo  di.  li.  404,  a. 
ScliUnoig,  il.  804,  a. 
Sckockl,iH,h. 
Sclioeniu,  413,  b;  683,  a ;  II. 

1177,  b. 
Schola  Quae«tonim  et  Cap- 

ulatorum  (Borne),  11.  828, 

n. 
Scliola  Xantha  (Rome),  U. 

788,  b. 
Sckonen,  ii.  9W,  a. 
Schiran,  ii,  8(18,  b. 
Schirangau,  66),  b. 
Sc/imttTtzwaJd,  1U56,  b. 
S^Jtivrnur,  11.  1042.  b. 
Sdhoetnarmiem,  il.  192,  a, 
&i>icca.  If.  1161,  b. 
Scictf,  558,  a. 
ScicU,  Fuime  M,  11. 98»,  b. 
Sciarus,  li.  210,  a. 
Sciaa,  193,  a. 
Sc/On,  11.  935,  a. 
Scillui.  821,  b. 

Sciiig  Itia,  aso,bi  U.iooi, 

b. 
Sctndr,  II.  10,  a. 
SeiwU,  Lower,  U.  47,  b. 
5rto,  609,  a* 
ScloctM,  13.  a. 
Sciploi.      Tomb     of     the 

r  Rome),  U.  821,  a. 
Sclrrtdiuin   ii.  878,  a. 
Kcirtiana,  II.  36,  b. 
Scirtouiuni,192,b. 
Scirum,  326,  a ;  328,  a. 
Sciuum,  11.  1,  a. 
Scletrliuu,  424,  a. 
Scutlra,  748.  a ;  il.  36,  a. 
Scooliiel,  li.  658,  b. 
ScogUa,  495,  b. 
Scolis,  17,  a. 
Scam:,  11.  928,  a. 
Scopelut,  1029,  a. 
Scopull  Tyndarel,  11. 177,  b 
Scordiicl,  a367,  bj   11.542, 

a. 
Scort,  11.  149.  a. 
Scorobat,  11.  547,  a. 
ScotI,  IL  16,  b. 
Scotusa.  11.  1190.  a. 
Scxtuiiit,  il.  1170,  a. 
Scrofti,  804,  b. 
Scurgola,  li,  282,  a. 
Scutan,  614,  a;  11.36,  a;  II. 

ta%a;  ii.  93S,b. 
ScydlMl,  572,  a. 
Scylnx.  II.  6.b8,  b. 
Sc>  llaclum,  447,  b. 
Scyllaeum,  451,  a. 
Scylletlcui  Siotu,  li.  93.4,  a. 
Scyramltae,  11.  917,  b. 
Scyrua,  IL  309,  b. 
Scylhae,  II.  367,  b. 
Scythica,  11.  943,  b. 
Scythopolli,  li.  1076,  b. 
S<'a<.  11.641,  a. 
Seatan,  II.  372,  a. 
Seba'  Buny,  II.  NI6,  a. 
Seta  Aw,  U.  454,  a. 
Sehaket-BarOoil,  11.  1019;  b. 
Sf  baite,  462,  b. 
Sebaitia,  647,  a. 


SfhatUoH,  St..  IL  372,  b. 
Sebailopul,  714,  b;   Ik    SIS, 

b;  II.  IIIO,  b. 
SebaiCupolli,  643,  a  ;  647,  a  ; 

778,  a. 
Kebba  Eiu,  11. 1227,  a. 
Sebato,  111,  a. 
SeMek,  il.  '^88.  a. 
Sebdta^fSukara,  iiSI,  a. 
Sebcn,  II.  1041.  b. 
SebcDDytic  arm  of  the  Nile, 

II.  433,  a. 
Sebennytic  Nome,  39,  b. 
Sebethut,  49.\  a. 
Sebinua,  Lacui,  497,  b. 
Sebta,  8,  b. 
Secchia,  II.  947,  a. 
Seclu.Vi.  iOll.a. 
SfcUngrn,  ii.  902,  a. 
Sen.  854,  b, 
Sedeh-Aram,  11.  333,  a. 
Slr,H.  I132,b. 
Seewatcken,  li.  107,  a. 
S<frn'.iL2S9,  a. 
Sffia-kud.ln.a;  489, a. 
S.garra,  li.  3l,b. 
S<^aMmuncium,  347,  a. 
SegeduDura,  11.  1256,  b. 
Scfeita.  11.  188,  a  ;  II.  986,  b. 
~  letUm,  or  SeiiUm,  IL  870, 
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Segeita,  522,  b. 
Segiclar,  873,  a. 
Srgidn,  197,  b. 
SegldaReitituta  Julia,  583,a 
Srgignt,  844,  b. 
Segikter,  ii.  946,  a. 
St'gisamuncuium,  347,  a. 
Segnl,  II.  998,  a. 
SexoduDum,  517,  a. 
SegoDtli,  197,  b;  581,  b. 
Segorbt,  IL  9.'<0,  b. 
S<ioTia,  197,  ta. 
Segre,  593,  a. 
S»iira,368,a;  IL  1083,  a. 
Seeuilo,  107,  b;  11. 1288,  a. 
Sekegin,  IL  950,  b. 
Sabouie,  IL  716,  a. 
Siickri,  169,  b. 
SrU.el-Oka*i.  li.  675,  a. 
Seidi  Skeker,  il.  65,  b. 
SeifTaua,a.4V>,b. 
Section,  or  SeuUim,  366,  a ; 

787,  b. 
Seihan,  il.  922,  a. 
Seilo,  ii.  961,  a 
SeUlani,  11. 883fb. 
SetUe,  il.  883,  a. 
Srin,  II.  963,  a. 
Seme,  805,  b  :  11.  96B,  b. 
Sejonl,  II.  951,  a. 
Sfjot,  S.  11.  1959,  b. 
Seir,  II.  583,  a. 
Seirae,  193,  a. 
SeiKola.  U.  220,  a. 
SeUul,  6M,  b. 
Sela.  II.  209,  b. 
SelatuUb,  11.  49,  b. 
Selmik.A.  1171,  b. 
Selni,  11.  342,  b, 
Selliit.  li.  972,  a. 
SeU,  483,  a ;  U.  1000,  a,  b  ; 

U.  1275,  a. 
SelrSkleh,U.9H,*. 
Seifmnui,  1 3,  b. 
SeUnga,  347,  a. 
SeUnti,  ii.  909,  a. 
Seleucela,  560,  b;  IL  1075, 

a. 
Seleucela    ad     Belum,    11. 

1076.  a. 
Seleucil,  il.  1076,  a. 
Scleucos,  Mens,  48",  b. 
Seigorae,  642,  a ;  750,  a. 
Scliuo-KatUU,  li.  1-^46.  a. 
Scllnui,  13,  b  ;  ii.  985,  b. 
Selkirk,  750,  a. 
SeUa,  11.  883,  a. 
SeUada,W.  1160,  b. 
Seletae,  11.  1 190,  a. 
Seiletica,!!.  I190,b. 
Seliium,  ii.  220,  a. 
Selmcn.  II.  876,  b. 
&-toai,&m,il.  116,  b. 
Selol.»i\,b;  il.  IM,  b. 
iteioTla,  748,  a. 
S(/m«,IL,lU2,  b. 


Sclymbria,  IL  1190,  a. 
Scmachldae,  330,  b. 
Scmaothlni,  Mti.  11.  46,  b. 
Sembriue,  69,  b. 
SemellltanI,  11.  987,  a. 
SemendriM,  11.  1310,  a. 
SemenlkoKd,  11.  946,  b. 
Semlramidii,  Mt.,  520,  b. 
Seminu,  450,  b. 
SemUn,  li.  1115.  a. 
Semo  Sancu*,   Sacellum  of 

(Rome),  II.  840,  b. 
Semo  Sanctu,  Stcrarlum  of 

(Rome),  ii.  830,  a. 
SrmproDia,  II.  787,  b. 
Sempronll,  Forum,  II,  1301, 

a;  n.  13l7,b. 
Semptal,  11.  901,  a. 
SemuncU,U.  1296.  b. 
Sena,  870.  a. 
Sena  Galltca,  U.  1301,  b ;  U. 

1317,  b. 
SenacuU  (Same).  IL  890,  b ; 

IL  833,  a. 
Senaculum      (Rome),     11. 

780,  a. 
.SnKX,  11  903,a;  U.  1260,  b, 
Snwa,  II.  963,  a. 
$ra7&«,  iLI0a8,a. 
SenIa,  li.  3,  b. 
Senkera,  368,  a. 
SniM,341,  a;  IL  1001, b. 
Senmut.  11. 698,  b, 
Senn,  46.'),  b. 

Snuuiar,  «7.a:  IL  429,  b. 
Sens,  73,  b. 
Sentfa,  Ii.  1006,  a. 
Senllce,  II.  1285,  b. 
SctKiiu,  11.964,  a. 
SentlDum,  II.  1317,  b. 
Snitltei,  II.  278,  a. 
Senum,  474,  b, 
Senu>.  IL  16,  a. 
Senxina,  2.ake  qf,  413,  b. 
Srpelaci,  807,  a, 
Sfplm,  U.  896,  b. 
SeJMmana,  II.  74,  a. 
Septem  Aquae,  6,  b. 
Septem  Fratret,  8,  a. 
Septempeda,  II.  629,  a ;  II. 

leptimiana.  Porta  (Rome), 
if.  842,  b. 
Septlmius    SeTorui,  Mauio- 
ieum  of  ( Rome),  U.  821,  b. 
aptlionium     (Rome),    IL 

Sepyra,  116,  a. 

Sera,  il.  968,  b. 

Serakkt,  11.  1014,  b. 

Serapeion,  424, a. 

Serapit,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

il   830,  b  ;  il.  838,  a. 
Serbal,  IL  1003,  b. 
Serbera,  693.  b 
Sercada,  S.Pcre  ie,  11.  US, 

b. 
SerrAAi,  344,b;  857,  a. 
Serdica,  745,  a ;  IL  237,  a. 
Serrt.  1066,  a. 
Serelh.  il.  491,  a. 
Seretiuro,  748,  a. 
Serguncia,  197,  b. 
Sena,  583,  a. 
Sefippo,  688,  a. 
SerUSerai,\\.fti,^. 
Sermlone,  11. 1014,  a;  11. 1287, 

b. 
Sermo,  682,  a. 
Sermonela.  11.  1046,  a. 
Semiiius,  Vicua,  il.  1287,  b. 
Sfrpent^s  Isiund,  20,  b* 
Serpho,  II.  968.  b. 
Serrapllil,  IL  542.  a. 
SrrraraUe,  II.    174,   a  ;    II, 

1206,  b. 
SrrrM,  II.  1018,  b. 
Serretef,  11. 642,  a. 
Serrbeum,  IL  1178,  a. 
Se'rt,  219.  a. 
Serl,  ii.  1208.  a. 
Serlei,  C.  620.  b. 
Serri,  II.  917,  b. 
Servia,  II.  ."UU,  a. 
SflMmua,  li.  647,  a. 
Sesia,437.f,  iL969,b. 
Setta,  il.  1043, «. 
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Sntoitt,  IL  1044,  b. 

Se«lioi,  2.V),  b. 

Sillttio,  ii.  969, b;  U.  1317,  b. 

Seitinum,  11.  1317,  b. 

Senium,  4.'S1,  a. 

Seiiri,  II.  188,  a  ;  11.  950,  a. 

Seuui,  IL  II 90,  a. 

Seteicia,  ii.  1,  b. 

Seterrae   or    Secerrae,   11. 

ll.Sb. 
Setiiralte  Nome,  39,  U 
Sel(f.  II.  1016,  b. 
Setortialacta,  197,  b. 
Selx,  11.  883,  a. 
Seoanga,  Late,  II.  293,  bi 
St^angha,  Lake  of,  217,  a. 
Sevatlopol.  714,  b;  U.  616,  b; 

il.  1110,  b. 
Seudre,  II  903,  b. 
Severa,  Samta,  a  687,  b;  U. 

1296,  a. 
Sever!,    Arcua   (Rome),  11, 

796.  a. 
Severlana,  Aqua  ( Rome),  IL 

851,  a. 
Severianae,  Thermae 

(Rome),  II.  847,  b. 
Severm,  513,  b. 
SeveHna,  Sla,  il.  974,  a. 
Sererme,  Sla,  461,  a. 
Severino,  S.  IL  629,  at  II. 

1301,  b, 
Severino,  San,  II.  966,  a. 
Severn,  Ike,  Ii.  870,  b. 
Sfvero,  S;  167,  a. 
Severua,  Mooa,  156,  a. 
SevUla,  368,  a  ;  1074,  a. 
Sm,  iLll32,  b. 
SeviUa  la  rii^fa,  IL  97,  a. 
Seumara,  187,  a. 
Sevo,  Capo  del,  IL  1I3S,  b, 
Sevri,  //luar,  iL68l,b. 
Seatum.  Ad,  II.  1297,  a. 
Seurrl,  933,  a. 
Sewad,  il.  47,  b. 
Seuet,  II.  1046,  a. 
Sewenlam,  184,  a;  II.  888,  b. 
SevoHo,  100U,a. 
Setxe,  11.  971,  a. 

ffaiOa,  il.  1049,  b;  11. 1237,  b. 
kabarf/a,  il.  1048,  a. 
Skakpnr,  366,  b ;  II.  577,  b. 
Skomelik,  II.  635,  b. 
Shangallas,  68,  a. 
Skansum,  II.  16,  a. 
Mamnn,  the,  IL  964,  a. 
Skal-al-Arab,  II.  332,  b ;  876, 

b  ;  U.  1209,  a. 
Shochrm,  991,  b  ;  IL  411,  b. 
Sbcduan,  ii.  OIW,  a. 
Sbt-liitan,  liOfi,  b. 
SIirl>f.  317,  b. 

SI  : '!.  133,  b.;  cm,  a. 
S/.. /'.'</,  ii.  1215,  b. 
Sli,il:iin,  227,  b. 
Si.rbonte,  E.,\\.  131  l,b. 
Sht'rlioin,  ii.  448,  a. 
Slirrijf  Hales,  n.  1 130,  b. 
SheUaud  Islands,  49,  a ;    IL 

487,  a. 
Skewelkek.VA,!.. 
Shiehron.  IL  529,  b. 
Skikot,  IL  711,  a. 
SkOam,  248.  b. 
Skikaftoki-Suleiman,  U.I332, 

b. 
Sbinar,  360,  b. 
Skiraske.n.  1112,  b. 
Shiur,  .'>70,  a. 
Slinf.i,  ii.  904,  a. 
Skogk,  il.  'J52,  b. 
Skroptkirc,  G»7,  a. 
Shunem,  ii.  &30,  b. 
Skur,  521,  a:  681!,  b;  11.886,  a. 
SkaiUr.n.  1150,  a. 
SkuUa.  397,  b. 
Si  Kiang,  698,  a. 
Si  Kiang,  Ike,  il.  1009,  b. 
Siiwi,i,U.  1338,  a. 
Slam,6M(f<^,  IL  46,  b;  IL 

263,  a. 
SiVim<tf<i,414,  a;  1003,  b. 
Siapul  or  Siapnik,  U.  974,  a. 
Sibae,  IL  47,  b. 
SIberena.  461,  a. 
SibilU,  Uonlldella,\i.  1131, 

b. 
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Sibutatrt,  in.  a. 

SibyU.  Staliir*  of  thr  thriv 

;  riomr).  It.  i^Mi.:  IL  i<J6,b. 
Sicca  Vfncr**,  3;0,  b. 
Sicca,  li.  4.U,  a. 
Sichcnt,  II.  411,  b, 
.Sfct/Nm.),  il.  9ri,  a. 
S^iciluium.  I(J73,  b* 
ShiIi,  iI.  9TS,  a. 
Sicoria,  yjX  a. 
St-iUiama.  490,  a. 
Siium,  74><,a. 
Suat  Kalek.  il.  971,  a. 
Slddlm,  VMe  or,  11,  KM,  a. 
Shtc.  li.  ».•&,  a. 
i<i.l«iu>,  II.  (SM,  b. 
Sflfrv,  C.  S..  il.  1)97,  a. 
SiJktro-it^kio,  ti.  370,  b. 
»<kira-|>rMo,3l><.  Hl 
,Vii<f  MoMo^,  W.  I3»,  b. 
M<loduot,  Ml,a. 
Iwlonia,  II.  I0:».  b. 
Si4rm,  amV  </,  $7,   b;    a 

I04I,  a, 
Kidri,  IM,  a. 
«n-*CTHI<Mrjrc,U.7W,b. 
««■(,  II.  !n4,  b. 
iinu,  II.  <D3,  a. 
SirinM,  VW,  b. 
Sifrra  Caxaria,  387,  b. 
Mrrra  Monnw,  M7,  b. 
<Mrra  N'raa^,  367,  b. 
Jl^i-wnt,  lUSIS,  b. 
■Sinrcruvrz/,  II.  96B,  b. 
Kl,iarra.  Ii.  ai.b. 
Sitkalit.li.  1l»,  b. 
fifUio.  104.1,  •;  U.  1301,  a. 

Suunaa,  MI,  b;  II.  S74.  a. 
Slim,  ttl!),  a :  li.  9U,  a. 
jj/cuvr,  II.  M4,  h 
Si^iM,  II.  ilW,  a. 
Sila.  196,  a ;  ti.  »»,  b  I  II. 

lU0O,a. 
8llaiia.li.  1170,  a. 

Sllirua.  4K3,  a  ;  II.  109.  h. 

SUckrtttr,  I'JU,  a  i  lk7,  b ; 

44'i,  a;  4111.  a. 
Sllrniac,  11.  K7a,  a. 
Silrtia.  li.  lOiO,  b. 
Slli>,  11.  It7\  a. 
Si/i'tf,  II.  liJOI.a. 
kilirri,  il.  iMI,  a. 
Bil«aMarcUna.  4,b. 
Hiltrilro,  S.,  I«97.  b. 
SIlTiiiin,  I';?,  b;  li.  IS8,a. 
M/m,  li.  10111,  a. 
Kitvum,  il.  74,  a. 
SiHUfciu,  ii.  ins,  b. 
Slmaa,  414,  a. 
SiMm/SM,  li.  138,a. 
SimM-iJt.  11.  917,  b. 
Sinibri,  Qll,b. 
tfimson,  Triba  of,  II.  Mi,  b. 
Stim*,  61,  a;  II.  9«i,  a;  II. 

lOM,  b. 
Siniluii,  tl.  4»9,  a. 
gimitia,  II.  338,  b. 
Simmari,  *W,  b. 
Smioil,  U.  »X6,  a. 
Simylla,  110,  a;  ti.  46,b  ;  il. 

47,  a. 
Sinirra,  II.  606,  a. 
Simutt,  II.  4W>,  a. 
Simat,  li.  loot,  a. 
SInae,  Bay  of  the.il.  1003,  b. 
Sinttfa-iaixla.  IKKI,  a. 
Sinanbty,  Va.  a. 
SiuM,  il.  307,  a. 
Shul,  II.  lOlli,  a. 
Simd  or  Slnilm,  U.  U,  a. 
Sii«<c,  ii.  1334.  a. 
Sindus,  li.  3i44,  a. 
SIrtei  or  $<<ii^i,  U.  990,  b. 
Smet,  II.  3til,  b. 
Shteu,  374,  b. 
Sinxames,  &43,  a. 
Smfm.  I1.96(>,  b. 
Singar,  il.  I006,b;  U.  I0a7,a. 
Siiiicara.  360,  b. 
.SinKaru.  M,  11.  333,b. 
Singitic  Gulf,  .Ml?,  b. 
Siiigilicui.  .Siniu,  li.  in06,  b. 
Siniiulii,  3fi»,  a;  II.  1239,  b. 
Siiilar,  3C0,   b;    811,   bi   ii. 
3:i3,  b;  ii.  384,  a. 

SimlMtUi,  Hxta,  11. 12-iS,  ^ 


INDEX. 


SMgagUu,  11.  9113,   b;    II. 

l3UL,b. 

Siniia,  74H,  a. 

.SmiM,  11.  «9,  b ;  a  1011,  b. 
Hliionia,  II.  698,  a. 
Sinopc,  406,ai  U.  M',  b. 
Sliialluin,  748,  a. 
Stiutb,  406,  a. 
Sinuetia,  it.  180,  a. 
Slims  Amycua,  4'i4,  b. 
.Sinui  Immiindua,  97,  b. 
Sinua  Macnua,  li.  46,  b. 
Sinua  Parag'in,  174,  b. 
.Statu  ProfundUi.  4*24,  a. 
SiDus  Urlaa,  166,  b. 
Sios,  il.  947,  b. 
Sraiiiait'a,  II.  870,  b. 
Siponium,  167,  a. 
Stpjaw,  or  Sipitamla,  U.  lOIO, 

5i>»i8<ii,  SM   ilmria  ii,   U. 

IOII,a. 
Sir  Scro*,  U.  440,  a. 
Siraceai,  li.  917,  b. 
SJr^ci,  1171,  b. 
SireoLuae  Inaulae,  499,  b. 
Sirghie,  369,  a  j  990,  a. 
Sirkiiul,  11.48,  a. 
Siria.  ii.  109,  b:  II.  310,  a. 
Sinnio,  11.  I2h7.  b. 
Siriiiium,  il.  541,  a. 
siroa.  PonI  it.  ii.  1011,  b. 
Siaapo,  II.  119,  b. 
Slaar,  IK,  b  ;  11.  4M,  a. 
Slacla,il.  3,  b;  IL641,«. 
Siutk.  II.  a,  b. 
Sit/mm,  U.  993,  «i  U.  1118, 

Silo;  It.  947,  b. 
Sila-KJUgiam,  II.  1019,  a. 
SilgrM,  11.  11)41,  b. 
Siilia,  IL  133!),  a. 
Sithoiilaii  Peniosula,  997,  b. 
Slljfentia,  336,  b. 
situcenr,  811,  k 
SiOtm,  ii.  947,b. 
.siuooaia,  973,  b. 
SilzMamii,  776,  a. 
Sitoiu,  11.  946,  a. 
SnrboU.  160,  b. 
SkufUdut.  li.  9SI,  b. 
Skala,  li.  496,  a. 
Skalamna  il.  366,  b. 
Skamdole.  ii.  91H,  a. 
Si,ip»iclaii,  iM,  a. 
StapJkiili,  796,  bi  11.981,  b. 
Skardhatnula,  .M6,  a. 
Skarmanga.  3l,  b. 
Skan>,i\.  lltn,  b. 
Smarpttnto,  ■tl4,  a, 
Sk(ada,  11.  JMi,  b. 
SluaUu.  ii.  93U,  b. 
Skino,  6M.^.  b. 
Sa>/icu,  Mt.  II.  473,  b. 
SUatfna,  ii.  917,  a;  ii.  616,  a. 
SiLmkllori,  118,  a. 
HJcupj'io,  iO-ili,a. 
SJkopos,OT  Skupopatii,  11.1133, 

a. 
Skotint,  94,  b. 
S<T>>ni,il.  488,b. 
J>ira;>«ia<T>,  410,  b;  411,  a. 
S4:«mW,  988, a;  ll.36,b:  II. 

.133,  a. 
Skumbi  R/RT,U.36,b. 
Skurla.  3'i9,  b. 
Xtul,irt,  ;I2,  b. 
Sk^ro,  ii.  931,  b. 
SLick,  488,  a. 
Slavijnia,  ii.  941,  & 
^<-a(.  Stiinad  «r,  II.  101,  b. 
S/igo  Ban,  II-  m>  a. 
S/iumus,  8l7,b. 
Smrma,  ."iS,  a. 
Snit/TMl,  ii.  1016,  a. 
Snero,  il.  998,  b. 
iioaiia,  89,  b. 
Soan^a.  ii.  1039,  b. 
.S'lxiiir,  814,  h. 
Soaiiea,  972,  a. 

Ill,  li.  I0i3,b. 
Soara-ach-Sckurkiat  ti.  S70, 

b. 
Soatra,il.222,b. 
SoAa,  li.  GUl,b. 
SoAnd- A'uik,  II,  1(16,  b. 
ISuiwridai:,  99,  b.' 


.«>taMr,H.9T4,a. 
bocanaa,  1106,  a. 
Sncoasll,  il.  an,  a. 
SoartorrM,  777,  b. 
Sx-ei-jlrba.  a.  1312.  a. 
Six:  el  Cawipa,  ii.  1X2S,4>. 
Soeta,  il.  »U.  b. 
Si^dAi,  U.4»4,a. 
S.^  804,  bi  ii.  337,  ai  il. 

9^11,8. 
S-ikafpur,  H.  48,  a. 
Sokt^ipur,  ii.  873,  b. 
K«tar,  714,  b;  ii.677,b. 
So/kegurll.  II.  947,  b. 
Soirr-<i- R-tlam,  319,  a. 
Souioml,  339,  b ;  ii.  1044,  a. 
Solar,  ii.  29-1,  a. 
SoLto,  796,  b;  ii.900,ll. 
SotUa  KnJni,  IM.  a. 
Sol,  Temple  of  (Home),  tl. 

830,  b. 
Solam.  11.  973,  bw 
Sximao,    riitme  ii,  490l  a: 

700,  a. 
Siidiitfv,  11.1011,  a. 
Sa<im>,  11.  188,0. 
So<r,  aitti  del,  IL  VOO,  bi 
Solai>,M.  1019,  a. 
Soletum,  474,  b. 
S<;&vrr,orS</^Miir»,ll.g84,b. 
SofTa'ara,  94, a;  497, a. 
Sa^eU,  901,  b. 
Soli,  93,  b  i  719,  b. 
SMnwBi  iCoil,  ii.  990,  b. 
SoliMla,  ii.  11134,  b. 
SoJIbiacs,  190,  b. 
SoUamco,   or   SolZoacfa,    ii. 

119,  b. 
Sollium,  10,  b, 
Soiomatls,  973,  b. 
Solodmrn,  ti.  982,  b. 
SaUoma,\i.  I,b:  II.  971,  a. 
SaOo.  ii.37,ai  li.  430,  b. 
Siiluatum,  il.  986,  b. 
Sottnalf,  641,  a :  790.  a. 
.So/lFoyAYrf*,  11.101,  a. 
Sofvoy  prnt,  U.  131«,a. 
!i<>ljgela,68.1,a. 
SaiHerut,  388,  a. 
Sciaama,  Is,  893,  b. 
Sommcrtmt,  914,  b. 
Somtma  it  Caiul-Fimom,  U. 

41,  b. 
Sontia,  11.310,  a. 
SoiiUat,  II.  1179.  a. 
Sunua,  844,  b  i  973.  b. 
Sm  Ood  Guir;  579,  a. 
Sooreak,  ii.  1048,  b. 
SopheuF,  li.  439,  b. 
Supaia,  11.  I180,ai  il.  II2g,a 
Soplion,  406,  a. 
Supota,  11.676,  a. 
Sor,  ii.  1148,  b. 
Sara,  il.  1021,  a. 
Sorae,  ii.  48,  a ;  tl.  S99,  a. 
SuraiM,  li.  1041,  b. 
Sjrititan,  11.  992,  b. 
Sori,  Uim^,liai,b. 
SoriR.  581,a. 
SorlDgi,  ii.  47,  a. 
SorDuiD,  744,  b. 
Sarrmto,  ii.  1049,  a, 
SoM.  il.  1024,  a. 
Soalaa.  or  Soaatus,  li.  98-^,  b. 
8aapiU  (Uumc),  il.  833,  b. 
Soathenii,  II.  Il70,b. 
Sott'riapolla,  778,  a. 
Sociiitca,  173,  a. 
SuMiad,  li.  1041,  a. 
Suarltn,  li.  1019,  a. 
Soyte,  ii.  974,  b. 
Soniosse,  li.  1020,  a. 
Sour,  il.  1018,  b. 
Saur  Gtalan,  349,  a. 

101,1108,  b. 
SoMtk  Brabamt,  18,  b. 
Sow*  Creake,  441,  b. 
Southampt(/n,  631,  b. 
SjiUkiiynbl,l\.  101.\b. 
Soiitiua,  ii.  1179,  a. 
Souxom,  ii.  1024,  b. 
S/><i.  904.  b. 
Spam,  C  ,  ii.  679,  a. 
Spadka,  Cape,  463,  b. 
Spain,  1074,  a. 
Spidaethra,  ii.  1 170,  b. 
SjkUmatiffrett  il.  4f^,a. 


S;wn«i.;.ilrf.719.L 
Sparuiu.  ii.  1193,  h. 
SpmrUi,  CnfC,  l2xa;li.S|i, 

a. 
SpdrlirnUi,  Ctfr,  1E»L 
Spmrlowmi,  74,  a. 
S;m<ii,  313.  b. 
.Spauu,  320,  tx. 
S;Malii,  L*b#.llt,b. 
S;ifna,71«,b. 
.iH-iVr,  ii.  4i0,>. 
Spellii,V».l. 
Sfjciuiica,  il.  I0i6,a. 
SpeluDcae,4«4,l>;ii.lSli. 
Spene,  iL  iOii  9. 
Sperrbiac,  ii.  iITQ.b. 
Sprr/iaga,  l(BZ,li. 
S^vrii>wii,  444.11;  ii- 1 1^' 
SpM,  Temple  of  (RjD^ . 

831,  b. 
jpea    Vrtlia,     Ttapii   .i 

(Roroel,  ii.  *lNtk 
Sp  ssart,  I0S6,  b 
Spliaerla,4;7,a. 
^ipheccia,  79. 1). 
JjJMtil^  617.  a:  W,  l; . 

nil.  a. 
Sphendaie.  330,  a. 
Spfaenuaniam,  71i>,  4. 
Splietuu.  33!^,  b. 
Sphlngiiiai,4l>,a. 
SpitaLamf.i.V'.''- 
SJplneticaiB  Uadom,  u. .'  '- 

b. 
Spuria,  ii.  60S.  tk 
^tnaa(ui,il.SII.I. 
»>iCii/,iL118,a. 
5ip/8{ea,lS,l);l'7.>. 
SpoietJum,  li.  l^^.  b; 

l30l.a:U.  iSi;.<. 
^olela,a.  Ilui,bi,i::^ 

a;  U.  IIBl,b. 
Spoliarlun;i'ini<*^.'-^  '  - 
SpoaaaeaOC  id  Sp><i>& . 

1290,  a. 
S;«ni»n4J,b;n.fc"S 
Spgck.  99»,  a. 
.<»/'«r»,il.uri,ll 
S(rMi«i>a.ii.m,i- 
S7«iB.ia,  CaJTilf.ii  ?'  - 
Srfct,  ii.  9(».a. 
Srimagnr.  S-**,  b. 
SfiwAaafi  Drr;.  ii.  1  :  ■  • 
S<i3«  Dertemi,  ii.  I  <^ 
SUbuU     IV.,    f-l-   ■ 

(BoiBf),  ii.ss<.f. 
Subulum    Di<Be4  % 

l«9,a. 
Sudium(Ho««).J*- 
Sti^ri,  6^,  4. 
S(a««>,  >5.  a. 
Siaia,  ii.  as.  b. 
Slalamne.iiAX.l 
S(a>apaMl,  2i0.b. 
SfaiKfu,  772.  a. 
Sianecluin.  74n».   _^ 
Sfimio,  iir  Slaacl.'.- •  ' 
Sninteit.  65i.  b;  :'.  .  ■* 

■V/ard  Crim.  ii  lis".'- 
S(«n-A>i»i,7i>l.1- 
SlarutHitzi,  ii.  ISr-.  ^        i 
StatielUe  iqn". '- ■ 
S«ailBlli,  li.  K".'-     ,.,,1 
SuuliiuaTaanK.-ti''"-', 
alreot,  li.'ii.i  I 

Siatonia,  8/0.  "■  „  ,  , 
SUtiiMi,  ■W.i-'^-'- 
SUTani,  U.91^»- 
Staeorcn,  9C3.  b. 
Slami,  il.  'IW.  »■ 
S(a»fw,f,  ll•*•■*■ 
S<eaUor«,911.l>; 
Sleifimld,>»-»- 
Steal,  974,  b. 
S(nit.J«aJa««r.l'    ■ 
Slrm-SlrM.a.ii''^'^ 
<>teiria,33i.a. 
Sceiae,  706,  b. 
a,flji,ii.l!iS.i. 
Slmutita,  life*- 
Slelia.il.  14,4. 
Stenas.ii.lS'.'- 
Snaia,  434,a.  .... 

Scenlorii,  Lacns.  ' 
StenjclanB.il.  J*'-' 
Stepbal»,ii..;l> 
SfcjAaaaa.B.lw*'- 
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Stercoraria,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  a;  li.7i«,b. 

Siima,  h.  ai.a. 

Slemacdo,  ii.  1039,  a. 

Sirrneg,  ii.  360,  a. 

Sitrxmt,  U.  1377,  b;  il. 
1313,  a. 

Saio,  Capo  di,  641,  b. 

Stirii,  il.  609,  a. 

SfirMw,  750.  a  i  1090.  b. 

SCoa  Baillciiu  (Atbeni) 
296,  a. 

Stoa  Foedla  (Atbeni),  »8. 

Siobi,  11.337,  a;  IL  Ml,  b. 
Stoborram,  it  4M,  a. 
SCoinA,  833,  a. 
StoenI,  or  Stoni,  873,  b. 
Stomoga,  il.  471,  Ik 
Stonat,  U.  337.  a. 
Storak,  Bag  (f,  644,  b. 
Store  Bell,  U.*eo,\h 
Stour,  803,  b. 
Sloiomarket,  II.  lOIS,  b. 
StramUa-Dagk,  il.  1 177.  b. 
Stramgftrd  Sm,  ii.  131U,  b. 
Stranraer^  730.  a. 
Strapellum,  167,  b. 
StraubuTg,  193,  b;  U.  1339, 1 
StTiUJard,  6S1,  a. 
Stralia.  ii.  407.  a. 
StraUoliki.  304,  a :  306,  b. 
SIraloni,  U.  1037,  b. 
Stratonicea,  339,  b. 
Stratui,  10,  b. 
StraibMn,  11. 969,  b. 
ar</l,  738,  b. 
«rnUn>,il.  1037,b. 
Slrrl,  or  Strev,  il.  914,  b. 
SlTfleUiaB<^,il.\m,t. 
Streniae,  SaoBllum  (Roma), 

II.  826,  b. 
Strrpia,  ii.  384,  a. 
Strrtlon,  437,  a ;  Ii.  674,  a. 
Slrigau,  ii.  1037,  b. 
Sirnali.  ii.  1038,  b. 
StTOfadia.  il.  1038,  b. 
ffromfroA'.  51,  b, 
Stroncone^  il.  1335,  a. 
SlrongoU,  II.  583,  a. 
Stroagyle,  51,  b. 
Ktrongylui,  520,  b. 
Slrofilzi,  ii.  161,  b. 
SCruchatM,  ii.  301,  b 
Struma,  ii.  1038,  b. 
Strumitza,  349,  a. 
Struthopbagi,  58,  a. 
Slrvtxima,  413,  a. 
SInaiiki,  1103,  b. 
Scryme,  11. 113«,a. 
Strymon,  II.  1177,  b. 
Sludmtlx,  Mount,  U.  691,  a. 
SlUMImgen,  Ii.  144,  a. 
Siura,  U.  188,  a. 
Stura,    U.     10»,     a;     U. 

1040,  a. 
Sturnl,  U.  916,  h, 
Stumiuni;  474,  b, 
Styllaginm,  831,  b. 
SC7inbara,H.  8«l,a. 
Stropballa,  192,  b. 
Stymphalui,  193,  b. 
Sirra,  873,  b. 
S^rin,  11.447,  a. 
Su  yermeu.  It.  1017,  b. 
Suabenl,ll.943,b. 
SuaeUm,  11. 1043,  a. 
Suana,  870,  a. 
SuanI,  643,  a. 
Siunocolchi,  11.  9l7,b. 
Siurdeni,  ii.  917,  b. 
Suarium  Forum   (Roma). 

ii.  840,  a. 
Suaia,  il.  1317,  b. 
Suaitene.  IL  47,  b. 
Suaatiu,  lOOf,  bt  U.  1041, 

b> 
Subaaanl,  69I,b. 
Subtaeo,\x.  1041,  b. 
Sfubllciiu,  Tou  (Rome),  U. 

Subn,  II'.  1041,  b. 
Sobur,  696,  b )  ii.  397,  b. 
Subura  (Rome),  U.  834,  b. 
Sucauei,  173,  a. 
Saceal,  II.  1043,  a. 
Succota,  11. 33,  a. 
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Smdta  Dere,  \f.  1335,  b. 
Sucro,  807,  a. 
Stida,  135.  b. 
Stulat,  308,  b. 
SudatU.U.  HOI,  a. 
Sudeni,  U.  916,  a. 
Sudertum,  870;  a. 
Sudeten,  il.  1043,  b. 
Sndta,  11. 170,  b. 
SuMena,  il.  317,  b. 
Sndrai^  1018,  b. 
Smdtun,  te»,b, 
Sneca,  II.  1043,  b. 
Suemiu,  il.ll78,a. 
Suetbula,  or  Veibula,  6,  a. 
SueMOQae,34I,  a. 
Sueflcum,  Mare,  II.  460,  b. 
Sue*.  638,  a. 
Suei,  a.  or  174,  b. 
SuOtaaa,  Trabula.  ii.  133^ 

Sutilk,  U.  1231,  a. 
S^mar,  137,  U 
Suidoja,  308,  b. 
SMa,  1033,  b. 
Adtaio,  668,  b. 
Sulak,  89,  b. 
SlUclKH,  11.  903,  a. 
Sulci,  11.911,  b. 
Sulcltaaua      Fortua,       ii. 

911,  b. 
Suleiman,  il.  1197,  b. 
SuleHntmU,  408,  a. 
SuU,  839,  b ;  ii.  368,  a. 
Sulla,  705,  b. 
SuUma,  786,  b. 
Sutmarf,  83,  a. 
Sulla,    Statue  of  (Rome), 

11.793,  a. 
Sulmona,  U.  1046,  b. 
Solonat,  II.  915,  K 
Sulpldui  Fartiu,  U.    911 

SuitanJlimar,  il.  456,  b. 
Suttania,  763,  b. 
Sumara,  635,  a. 
Sumatla,  193,  b. 
Sumatra,  309,  a  ;  il.  1,  a. 
Snmaua,  11.  339,  a, 
Sumeim,  336,  b. 
Sumeltat,  876,  b. 
Summum  Choraglum 

(Home),  11.838.  a. 
Sammui     Pjrenaeua,     11. 

43,  b. 
Sumra»,  ii.  1002,  a. 
Sun,  Temple  of  the  ( Rome), 

ll.816,»r 
Suiia,6,a. 
Sunani,  ii.  917,  b.' 
Swn<kJtU,a.  I3ll,bL 
Smngaria,  il.  289,  b, 
SiBtfut-kala,  1074,  a. 
Sunlum,  331,  a. 
SmUelgeUrge,  1096,  a, 
Superatil,ili9,b;  350,  b. 
SupU.  a  934,  a. 
Snr,  11. 1348,  b. 
Sura,  il.  1076,  b. 
Airaei,!!.  1048,  b. 
Soranae,  Tbaniiae(Rome), 

U.  848,  a. 
Surapend,  II.  914,  a. 
Suraienae,  II.  48,  a. 
Sure,  il.  1048,  b. 
Sarianae      et      Decianae, 

Tbermae     (Rome),     ii. 

811,  b. 
Surinm,  643,  a. 
Suroo^U,  ii.  1033,  a. 
Surrei/,  II.  697,  b. 
Sw,  11.1000,  a. 
Sma,  107,  b ;  1034,  a  ;  II. 

188,  a;    U.   931,   b;   11. 

951,  bill.  1333,  a. 
SmaU,  II.  997,  a. 
Sm$am  AdatH,  U.  897.  b. 
AUMV, S88,a:  Il.e97,b. 
Sunt,    or     SmangkerU,   U. 

33S,a. 
AuiwMrff,lt.7I7,a. 
SutkertoHd,  517,  a  ;  333,  b. 
SutisI,  U.  1270,  a. 
SuUedge,  1105,  a;  it.  48,1; 

ll7lS36,b. 
Sniri.  IL  IWl,  a;  U.  1396,  b 

11.1297,8. 


Sntrllim,tl,1396,bi  11.1397 

a. 
Suvala,  603,  a. 
Simuta,  or  SuKod,  1006,  b. 
Sumli,or  Suaad,U.l{Al,b. 
Svxamiecourt  II.  948  a. 
Saeden,  Ii.  938*,  a';  11.  Io45,  b. 
Swime,  Ii.  1042,  b. 
Syagrut,  175,  b ;  il.  87l,a. 
S]rbarls,li.3Q9,b;  II.U93,b. 
S7bota,833,a. 
Sfbritla,  705,  b. 
Sycurium,  II.  Il70,a. 
Syderia,  1106,  a. 
Syebl,  11. 943,  b. 
Sukoon,  or  Sykan,  34,  a. 
Syia,705,b. 
arte»a,l3,bi 
^kla,  a.  1006,  b. 

t(,ILI196,b. 
limna,  it.  1047,  a. 
{ryllaciom,451,b. 
8ymaetbiia,6i,a;  il.985,a. 
Symbolon,  il.  1 110,  a. 
SymboloD,  Portui,  ii.  51 5,  b. 
Syml,  IL  1065,  a. 
Symmachuj,      House       of 

(Rome),  11.  818,  b. 
Synnada,  239,  a ;  776,  a. 
Syphaenm,451,a. 
^-Daria,  11. 6,  a. 
^a,  II.  1080,  a. 
^acuw,  11.  1095,  b. 
Syracuunus,  Fortuj,  691,  a. 
Syraitrene,   ii.   47,  a ;      il. 

355,  a. 
Syrgii,  455,  a- 
Syrlan  Gatei,  tbe,  II.  1075, 

^r<im^333.a. 
^at,  11.547,  a. 
Syrtla,  Greater,  67,  b. 
Syrtlt,  Leuer,  67,  b. 
Syapiratil,  488,  a. 
Sytoai,  or  Syi,  13,  b. 
Szala  Egemrt,U.  876,  a. 
Startol,U.  1340,  b. 
Sxatrarot,  998,  b. 
Sxektxard.H.  1036,  h. 
Sunt  Endre,  ii.  1313,  b. 
Sxereka,  Ii.  1339,  a. 
Szlalina,  ii.  881,  a. 
Stomballle^,  11.  864,  a. 
Szonf,  429,  a. 
"  r,U.3,b. 


Taanaeh,ll.5S0,b. 
Taanath-ihlloh,  ii.  530,  a. 
ra'awaiii,  il.  1081.  b. 
TVii,  iaa,b;  11.  lOJO,  b. 
rateridk,  ii.  1197.  a. 
raiaribi,U.  Il34,a. 
THbauL  11.-48,  a. 
Taberittan,  11.  1094,  a. 
Tabemae  Novae  (Rome),  Ii 

783,  b. 
Tabemae,  Trea,  1390,  a. 
Tabemae  Veterei  (Rome), 

U.  783,  b. 
Taiemat.n.  1339,  a. 
TablenI,  II.  943,  b. 
ra»<i6a,  11.377,  a. 
Tabor,  351,  b;  It.  530,  b. 
lUiraca,  11.  455,  a. 
ZViir«E,801,a. 
Tabulaiium  (Rome),  11. 770, 

b. 
Talmrmo,  Jtonle,  ie6,a;  il. 

1083,  b. 
Tabumua,  Hons,  156,  a. 
Tacapa,U.  lOSl.a. 
Tacarael,ll.47,a. 
Taeow, «7,bi  U.TII.a. 
Tachompio,  60,  a. 
TaclUa,  158,  b. 
ToctMO,  450,  b. 
TocAw,!!.  llOl.a. 
radcai(cr,477,b. 
Tader,  368,a. 
Tadlate<,55,a. 
Tadinum,  U.  1317,  b. 
Taettmrg,  443,  b. 
ntf,  11.708,  a. 
r<sUrt,il.  I086,a. 
riVli>,588,b:  il.  1090,b. 
r<|/iw,  U.997,b. 
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Tttganrog,70],h. 
TuKara,  ii.  47.  a  ;  ii.  49,  b. 
Ta/igia.  11.  187,  b. 
Taghtnlu,  II.  102l,b. 
Tofilittvtento,     522,  a;      il. 

I';!09.b;  ii.  I27.\a,b. 
Taponius,  52.'),  b. 
Tagri,  ii.  917,  a. 
Taiinrla,  3W,  b. 
TnJiU,  Ii.  10»5,  a. 
Ttvc  II.  10X5.  a. 
r<l»iifla.  52%  b;  11.1085,  a. 
Tak  kesra,  71.^,  a. 
Tnka,  ii,  71 1,  a. 
Takhl-i-SoUiman,    231,  a; 

8UI,a. 
7'alr*tnio,393,b;  591,  b. 
Taki,  lli.b;  iL663,a. 
Takmak,  999,  a. 
7ii*(7YrUa<r,  337,a. 
Takurt,[i.  1019,  a. 
Talabrlga,  il.  220,  b. 
Talabroca,  1 106,  a. 
Taladufii,  11.  299,a. 
Talaman-Su,  484,  a. 
Talamlna,  934,  b. 
Talamone,  Porto,  il.  1296.  a. 
Talanda,  li.  202,  a ;  il .  40U,  b  : 

11.486,  a. 
TalandoniH.VA.^ 
Talareniei.  II.  987,  a. 
Taiatvra  de  la  Jiegna,  ii. 

108.\  a. 
Talca,los  Camposde,U,9I,ii. 
Talmon,U.io>n,t. 
Taloe,  or  Calot,  Tomb  of 

(Atheni),  301,a. 
Taluctae,  II.  1209,  b. 
Toman.  432,  a  ;   U.  587,  a  ; 

II.  1006,  a. 
Tamankadawe,  U.  333,a ;  ii. 

1093,  b. 
Tamar.U.  1066,  b. 
Tamaria,  933,  b. 
Tamaro,  11.  1086,  b. 
TamoMa,  973,  b. 
Tamaaaua,  739,  b  ;  730,  a. 
T'amAor,  11.  917,b. 
Tambre,  933,  b  ;  ii.  1086,  b. 
Tanierton,U.  1086,  b. 
Tammacum,  11.  283,  b. 
Taromacua,  11.  384,  b. 
Tamrapami,  II.  1019,a. 
romiiUarf,  561,b. 
ramuc*,  148,  b. 
Tamyraa,  il.  606,  b. 
Tanaiter,  11.  309,  b. 
Tanagro,  11.  209,  b ;  11.  1087, 

a. 
Tanagram,  Ad,  U.  310,  b. 
Tanaftae,  11. 916,  b. 
Tanaro,  U.  188,  a;  ii.  IOS9,a 
Tanamm,  Ad,  11.  1295,  a. 
Tanaraa,!!.  188,  a. 
Taneto,  11.  1287,  a. 
Tangata,  or  Tangatte,  750, 

TaiigalU,  It.  1093,  b. 
Tatuier,  ii.  30«,a;  II.  119.% 

a;  li.  I21l,a. 
Tanit,  893,  b. 
Tanii,  39,  b. 
Tanite  NDme^39,b. 
Taniiic  arm  of  tbe  Mile,  IL 

433,  a. 
TatUa,  C<VK,  ii.48l,b. 
Tannetum,  li.  1287,  a. 
Tanlura.  470,  b  ;  784,  b.   ' 
Tanua,  201,  a 
Tanua,  or  Tanaoa,  796,  b. 
Taoee,iI.  578,bi, 
Taocban  Adaaai,  U.  1 17,  a. 
TaochU  U.  658,  b. 
Taonmbta,  lU  1 113,  b: 
TapanlUe,  li.  378,  a. 
Tape,  1106,  a. 
Tapbiaaaua,  63,  b ;  600,  b. 
Tapbtl,  9,  b. 
Taphil,  60,a. 
Taphua,se8,b. 
Tapoilris,U.277,biU.  643, 

a. 
Taprobane,59.b. 
TapUTsi,  11.943,  b. 
Tapyri,364,b;  11.  302,  a. 
7'ara.505,a;  11. 1100,  b. 
Toroia,  il.  275,  a. 
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r*r«*aMli,  ii.lMt,l. 
TmrmkmmmH,  IL  Mi,  a. 
TmrmiUa,  II.  lom,  b;  11.  I»l, 

a;  II.  im,  1. 
Tmrmmlo.  Gol/o  dt,  II.  lOtM,  b. 
TaraKoa,  U.  Ml.  a. 
rarnaoM,   U.    luCM,  a;    U. 

tl(n,a. 
TaroaM.  Ml.  b. 
TartwIII.  171,4:  949,  a. 
Tarlwllicu',  416,  b. 
rar^l.  401.  A. 
Tirtrt  Neu.  .vn,  b. 
r>r*i^,  770,  b. 
TarentlJiiu,  Portu*.  474,  b. 
Tarrnlua,  li.  I'i93,   a;  li. 

IIM,  a. 
Tarratma  (Ranie),ll.  US,a. 
Tariclnet,  4An,  b, 
rarVa,  II.  101. b;  IL  IS10,b. 
rara,  ll.  llOl.b. 
Tama,  17.  a. 
Tan,  IL  1107,  tw 
Tarpalaa  Rock  (Raaa),  II. 

Taipiie,  11.  *»,  b. 
TarrabaaU.  «l,b. 
TairadBa,  II.  ISO,  a. 
Tamco,  M&  b  :  il.  Jl,  b- 
Tarrafooa,  11.  IIW.  a. 
Tinrmumm,  II.  I!4i>,  a. 
T*mt»,U  l.b. 
rarrni,U.  IIS6,b. 
Tarrha,  7<B,  b. 
Taf  ila,  MO.  b. 
rar><a,4>l.a,biU.l»«,a. 
TanlaDa,ai,a. 
Tamma,  6a,  a. 
Tunis,  CI  (.a. 
Tmrulm,  KW,  L 
T»nmro.tt,b;  U.  Ilat,l>. 
Tartauui.  SM,  b. 
rarlw,  in,b. 
rar*r,  il.4«,b. 
TartUluB,  II.  \tli,  •. 
TaruaatM.  171,  a. 
Tana,  11. 1  IDS,  b. 
Taak-KaactMk.  178,  b. 
raat  JCainri,  11.  SM.  b. 
raiisra,  U4,  b. 
Tam,  171,  a. 
raMa,U.  IIW,  b. 
TmlmUm,n.UKi,b. 
Timrt,  1011,  b. 
ratarOu,!!.  Ill0,b. 
raou,  7U,b. 
Ttlit,tn.t. 
TVita,  IL  MO,  a  I  U.IU,b. 
Tana,  L.,tas,b. 
Tauaaa,4M.b. 
Tmm,  rimig  «r,  U.  lOU,  a. 
Tara.!*;? 
raaat.ll.  47,a. 
TaMf,  II.  U,a. 
Ta>la,»9,ai  U.  Itr.b, 
TaafeiiaM.  94,  b ;  891,  a. 
TatR;  <?»,  a ,  IL  IS),  a. 
TaTlum,  a  ll>Cb. 
T<mkU,  \L  ISM,  a. 
TamJtra^  733,  b. 
TaTola,»l,a. 
rany,  U.  47,a:  U.  10R3,  a. 
raw,  or  TaiL  ll  lilt,  bk 
Taurania,  496,  a. 
Tmmr—t^X.  1108,1. 
Tauraala,  1073,  b. 
TmmmU.a.  lllS,b. 
Tmmri,  Jfuat.  8711,  bi 
Tauriana,  U.  337,  a. 
TaurtDl,  a.  187,  a;  II.  I M,  a. 
TmirotCTthw.  II.  917,  a. 
'i'4urubulw;,  .Siiu,  b. 
T^iirunum,  li.  54'i.  a. 
a'aurui.  618,  b  ;  ]i.  1036,1. 
'i'aiila.  11.  47.  b. 
Tag,  Frith  of,  il.  Il08,b. 
Tay,  Loch.  li.  1086,  b. 
Taff,  li.  a»4,  b. 
7ayn^,  M'i,  a. 
3'ci<ia<l<'/i,  il.63S.a. 
Tchardah,  li.  1240,  b. 
Tchalnr-Dath,  ll.  1110,1. 
Tchacdour-HUtar,  3A3.  b: 
4M.  b. 

rokenulM,  U.  947,  b. 
TcUralf,  603,  b. 
Tdunkiorbge,  148,  i. 


INDEX 


TVAoracaoti,  1003,  h. 
Tckoruk-Su,  li.  t27,  b. 
TcMaUHrk  Inmah,  li.  93S,  a. 
Tckcmrtmckc,   Lmkt   «^    11. 

4.Vi,  a. 
7Vaw>,  II.  130L  b. 
Teano  Mamiclna.  916,  a. 
Teanum,  167,  a;  II.  1301,  b. 
Trarc,  II.  1117,  a. 
Taau,  li.  «9,  b;  U.  1306,  b. 
rr6a,  3ai,b. 
Trtcjia,  II.  Il74,a;  II.  Illl, 

a. 
rrtowta,  II.  1137,  b. 

Tttk,  &u,  b)  rat.  bi  u. 

laOA,  a. 
Tecmoo,  833,  a. 
1'ectoucn,  U.  943,  b. 
TactoufM,  9M.  a  ;  IL  1320, 

a. 
Tedaniui,  II.  MA,  a. 
7><^,  IL41l,a:  11.  461,  h. 
IM/m,  ll<«.>:  ll.B9,a. 
Ttlttx,  II.  »7,  b. 
Tttmur,  II.  U6,  a. 
Ttftumt,  otTlfUmk,  II.  Illl 

a. 
r(#U,«a,a;  lLia60,b. 
rcfU,ll.  1091,  a. 
TafM,  191,  b. 
TaieatU,  193,  b. 
Teflaoum,  11. 110,  a. 
TefuU,ll.  9ll.a. 
I'at«lata,ll.  IIIS,b. 
7'i:M'a,iLll38,a. 
Talchium,  67,  a  :  11.103,1. 
Telchoi.  17,  a ;  793,  0. 
THm>a,  II.  ns,  b. 
rr«i,U.  IIW,  b:  U.  Il74.b. 
7V>,  II.  lOU,  a. 
TrkitkA\.  Ml,  a;  IL  I  lU,  b. 
r<'*tr-i)iV*.U-'l77,  b. 
TrUt,  U.  au.a. 
TVir*.  401,  b. 
Ttkratm,  U.  991,  b. 
rtta'a.  ll.  nil,  a. 
Trt-Arka,  IR,  b. 
TH-Batta,  11.  434,  a. 
rr/-AB><a*,  4U,  a. 
Ttl^tfrnnek,  II.  lou,  a. 
rr<  £i<<r,  383,  a. 
rWe/Mna,  ILII74,  b. 
rrt-Saaafc,  IL  ISO,  a. 
r.;Si^<kr,  S63,a. 
•/Xaanaairin,  II.  196,  l. 
THmmmt,  U.  Mil.  a. 
Talawmm,  H.  Iffi6,  a. 
TaUoHiDli,  Fortiu.  870,  b. 
relaw,  117,  a. 
Tilba,  IL  ll«6,bi  U.  1174, 

b. 
Telcboaa,  9,  b. 
rwmA^IL  I140,b. 
Taieodot,  483.1. 
Ttlnt,\X.  nil,  b. 
Telasla.  U.  896,  b. 
Tclethrtoa,  M.,  871,1. 
7dM,3tl,i. 
ralb,  II.  1178,  b. 
7VU,  3l6,b. 
TeU  'Armi,  18S,  l. 
TtU-AFiU,  U.  381,  a. 
rr0-(«.i:a<li',  II.M9,  b. 
Trll-et-KMiv,  7M,  a. 
Trtt-a-SiflUk,  II.  163,  b. 
nu  Hmm,  MM,  b. 
TtUNtbf  iHndmm,  U.  1076, 

a. 
TUI-Zalan^  381, 1. 
Teilara,  or  TMIon,  1039,  b. 


Tellus,  Tonpliar  (Roma), 

II.  813, 1. 
7Wi>-riai/,*lt,bL 
relabit,  II.  I,  b. 
Tamathla,  IL  341,  b. 
rambrofliu,  IL  1194,  b. 
TemimAm,  Came,  U.  DM,  b. 
rnKa2Kll07Tb. 
Taneaini,  303,  b. 
7%am,  996,a. 

Tamawr,  Banal  af,  743,  b. 
rnnx,  H.  Il99,b. 
Ttwmmlimk,  Wata,  U.  6»,  a : 

U.9«6,b. 
rr>iBB<w*.3M,b. 
Temniis.  U,  i. 
rnw.U.  911,1.   ■ 


Tempaftaa,     Tanpte     of 
(Rome),    .H^.b. 

Tempaa,  4t  ,  -t. 

Tempfra,  IL  1 1!<0,  a. 

Trmrmk,  0%  a. 

TVanya^  il.  10(7,  a. 

I'moi,  or  Termiu,U*911, 
a. 

rniautrim,  11.  1083,  a. 

r<-ara<>,  iL  1 118,  b. 

Tenetuni,  17,  a. 

Teoarlc  Plain,  413,  b. 

Ttmrrift,  906,  b. 

Taneaia,  SO,  b. 

Tnan,  619,  a  ;  IL  197,  b. 

Temifl,  Watt,  U.  6a,  1. 

Tcniyra,  40,  i. 

Tciitjrite  Noma.  40,  l. 

Teoa,  23S,  b. 

Trpelfm,  131,  b. 

rrra,  730,1. 

TVraaar,  U.  M,  b. 

Trraaao,  IL  S6,  a  i  U.  G38,  b  : 
11.  687,  b. 

rrraair*,  U.  US.  b. 
Tarablntlna,  IL  1337,  b. 

Tercdoi,  361,  b. 

rerxt,  loe.a;  371,  b:U.S8, 

a. 
TemCani  ( Rone).  IL  833,  a 
Tereaca,  Fortuiuirs,  a83,a. 
Tcrerniuiol.  li.  896,  b. 
Tergedum,  60,  a. 
TerailaaL  IL  HO,  a. 
Teiiai,  U.  996,  a. 
Tfrina,44S,a. 
Terinacan  Guir.  447,  b. 
Trrlnarai  SInlu,  IL  1130,  b. 
Termalitta,  11.  1390,  a. 
Termwa,  139,  b. 
Tannea,  197,  b. 
riTMral,  1066,  b  ;  IL  1161,1. 
remain,  Fmme  tli,  1069,  l. 
TrrmMmMer,  5Z>,  a. 
TtrwuU,  434,  a ;  916,  a. 
rrnai,  6, 1. ;  11.  »,  b. 
nnwaaw  ll.  ii07.b. 
rrrra,  dt  Bart,  164,  b. 
TVrra,  PUamtdi,  JL  llOO.b. 
Terra  Kota,  IL  M,  l. 
TWroa'aa.   IL  IIOS,  b;    U. 

190,1. 
Tcrramne,  983,  b  ;  iL  472,  ai 

U.  911,  a  ill.  1193.  b. 
rrrraaoaa,    Fimme   di,   II. 

9IU,  b. 
IWrawaa,  Gm^  iif,  IL  911, 

Trraaa,  IL  llOS,  b. 
TVrMt,  li.  1109,  b. 
rcrsooa.  618,  a  i  IL  1106,  b. 
rmooi  nA«,  618,  b. 
TcriKi,  IL  \t»,  b. 
rrrvAziosa,  886, 1. 
r«am,  or  TVscTO,  IL  1108, 1. 
r<a<i,  730,  a;ILll31. 1. 
Tatendcr  Lo,  IL  1117,  b. 
Tat,  II.  1133,  b. 
TetUt.  766,  a. 
Ta,  7»,  b. 
nie  de  Back,  416,  b. 
Tctlas,  710,  a. 
TetrapbiUa,  IM.  b. 
TetratI,  II.  64,  a ;  U.  341 ,  b. 
Tetrica,  Mona,  1S6,  a. 
Tauehaln,  l>s  1 1  733,  b. 
Tntrt,\i.  1197,  b. 
Tnrrome,  137, 1. 
ToffeUknkt,  li.  191,  l. 
TcMlada,  Camo  di,  IL  911,  l : 

IL  911,  a. 
Taurala,  II.  448,  i. 
rninaa,ILlI07,  b. 
Tratendorf,n.  1134.1. 
Ttataaetmket,  11. 1134,  l. 
TauthU,  193, 1. 
Teutbraiiil,   IL  388,1;    II. 

1199,1. 
TaathroDe.  IL  111,  b. 
r<r|maaf,  410,  a. 
Tatt,  II,  1108,1. 
r«»>al,U.  117,  b. 
Thaeori.  11.  1019,  i. 
Tbiama,  U.  MS,  b. 
r3alKn.364,  b. 
TbalamK,81l,a:IL  ll!i,b, 
Thalwla,  193,  a. 


TkaMn,fi.lOK,b. 
Tbamna,  IL  93)L  a,  b. 
Thamucadia,  U.  4U,a. 
Tbaniud.  178,  a. 
ThamjdcnL  111,11. 
nMa,U.S33,b. 
Tlkaaafti,  SaS,  a. 
Tkamel,  IL  lOM),  a. 
Tkaatiak,iL  lla,a. 
Tkaom,ii.  1081,  b. 
Tbapaacoa,  i>77.  a. 
Tbipaoa,  ii.  9«i.  a. 
Tbarroa.  U.9ll.b. 
TSajs,  il.  1 135,  b. 
Thaumaci,  U.  1170.  a 
Thauoiaai,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Tbeara,  li.  31.  b. 
Thcbac,  a  ll;aa. 
TbebaU.  U.  IlKa. 
Tbebanua,  Caoipai,  b.  IIh, 

Tbennuti,  11.  SH,  b 

Theboa.  193.  i. 

71tr«».S8l,a:iLimb;i. 
Illl,  b. 

Thciua,  IL  309,  b. 

Thelepca  Larea,  ii.  45ii.  l 

Tk^r/brri,  lLI3IO,a. 

I'helmeab<ua,b.  \a^L 

Thalpuia.  193,  a. 

Tbalpuala,  191,  a. 

Vhema.  IL  1076,  a. 

TbemU.Taiiplao((lll>« 
301.  a. 

Tbemlatocla,     T<aab    x 
(  Atbena),  308.  a. 

Thaoac,  193,  b  ;  TD!i.  b. 

Thcodoais,  Villa.  Hi.  i. 

Tkeodort,  iloal  S ,  ii.  l^  » 

TkmdotU,  ii     IllOk  •,  ^ 
I197.b. 

Theodaaiopolli,  S14,  b. 

Theodaaliia,Arct  olllUmt- 
11.  839,  bi 

Tkftmt.  ll.  Ilir,k. 

Tbera,  341,  b. 

TItermpia,  414,  >. 

Ttacnaia,91,a;  iLlli4.L 

rtcrifai,  11.1179,  b. 

Theriodai  Sfniis,  ii.  ICIli  li 

Tbenna,6)U,biiLli:l.i. 

Thninac.  il.966,b. 

Tbaniua  (Rome),  IL  C.i. 

TkrrmKk,  1060^  m;  U. .,: 
b;ll.  1161,  b. 

ThemMiaa,  31,  i. 

7»miiia,738,b. 
TbcTmodoo,  413,  b;  i-^- 

b, 
ThenDuni,67,  a. 
Tfaeaelinn  ( Atbena),  IC.  1^ 
Tbcapiaa,  11. 171,  a. 
Thraiilidii,  IL  Ilu*,  >;  ^ 

1170,  a. 
Tbeualaaka,il.a&b. 
Thestlefiaea,  67,  a. 
TheaUua,  18,  b. 
TVWjnJ,  il.  H,a:  ii.B'.'- 
TbMidlom.lLllr&a 
Tbeu^prosopoo,  il  0&  a. 
Tbnidoria,S4,b. 
Tbereata,  U.  4)S,i. 
Tkiati.  U.  97.  b. 
Tbltaiga.lL  1199,  b. 
7Mr»aa,iL144.a. 
Tkilir  or    JUimirl.  •. 

1191,  b. 
Tblnaa,IL  iaB.a. 
Tblnab,  iLlO,!. 
TUntca  Kama,  40,  a. 
nnsa<Br,489.aiit5,a 
Thia,  9,  ajJO-a. 
Tlrriim,  900,1. 
I'hmula.  39,  b. 
Tbmuiia  Nome,  ■,  b- 
Thoantainm,  914,  a. 
Tboarla,IL6M,b. 
Tboaa,  18.  b. 
Tboniia,  191,  Ik 
nodkoraaM,  H.  1174,a 
nolD,li.  7l7,a, 
Tholoi  (AOMtt),  Wkb- 
TboliuQrbal«(B(iw).i^ 
toLh. 

ThoDltia,  11.1176,  a 
Tb«iltl>,U.  ll7S,a. 
Tkon.<^h, 
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Thorae,  mi.a. 
Thorax,  67,  a. 
norda,  743,ai  U.  STI,  >;  U. 

Thorol%ika,'m,t, 
Thotpites,  216,  b. 
Thoapltil,  X!4.b;  319,  b. 
Tbosibi,  M.,  li.  iailu,b. 
Thracei,  il.  867,  b. 
Thruftlus,   Monument   of 

(AtheniJ,  383.  a. 
1'hrauitui,  821,  a. 
Thria,  328,  b. 
Thriaiian  Gata    (Athens), 

26'2,  b. 
Thrim,  17,  a. 
Throana,  il.  968,  b, 
Throa<ca,S2l,a. 
Throne,  li.  lOiJ,  b. 
ThronI,  730,  a. 
'I'hronliitn,  il.  909,  b. 
Tliryon.8'i],a. 
Tkstn.  11.  1 0U3,  a ;  it.  1 174,  b. 
TkuUa.  99,  a. 
Thurba<*,H.  1348,  b. 
Tkureh  Irmak,  II.  ll7S,b. 
Thuria,  63.b;  U.346,b. 
Thuril,  II.  210.  a. 
nUrttigtr    WaU,    929,  a; 

1099.  b;  ii.3l9,b:  U.  9Sl, 

b;  il.  I237.b. 
Thurium,  413,  b. 
Thiuuzetae,  il.  1 196,  b. 
Thy.  or  ThyUmd,  11.  1191,  b. 
'i'hyamia,  li.  602,  b. 
Thyamui.  74,  a. 
Thyaris,  ii.  1246.  a. 
ThTborna,  ii.  1 194,  b. 
Th'ymeoUe.  il,  P17,  b. 
Thymoctadrie.  326,  b. 
Thyni,it.  1 1 90,  a. 
Thyniai,  161,a;  U.  llT8,a: 

if.  1190.  a. 
Thyraeum,   193,  a,  b :    it. 

310.  a. 
Thyrea,  796,  a. 
Thvreatit,  726.  b. 
Thyraonldae,  330,  a. 
ThyrTum.  10,  b. 
Thyriut,  li.  91l,a,b. 
Tjanfli,  847,  b. 
'I  iHrantui,  li.  9.'<8,  b. 
Tiariulia.  ii.  31.  a. 
Ti.isum,  744,  b. 
TjaterU,  ii.  400,  b. 

UHfeni,  .W7.b;  11.  658,  b. 
7V&-r.  II.  1179.  b. 
rtbfri.  SI.,  6U4.a. 
Tiberlacum,  ii.  102,  a. 
Tlberiana,  Dooius  (Home), 

il.805,a. 
Tiberil,  Arena  (Rome),  li. 

795,  a. 
Tiiicrlna,  Ioiala(Iloina),il. 

840.  b. 
Tiberiiiuf,      Sacellum      of 

(Home),  ii.  840.  b. 
Tlberhu,  Arch  of  (Rome), 

ii.  N34,b. 
Tibiga,ll.45!S,a. 
I'lblscui.  744,b. 
Tibula.ii.  9ll,b;  U.911,a. 
Tibures.  249.  b. 
TJburtina,  Porta    (Rome), 

il.  7.'«,a;  ii.  760,a. 
Ticarius,  691.a. 
Ticliif.  11.  52.  a. 
Ticina,  il.  1206,  a. 
Ticlnum,iL  1287,  b;  U.  1288, 

a. 
Ticla.  U.  1337,  b. 
Tii-lum,  572;  b. 
7jfr/'»ta,9H8,ai  ii.  S33,a. 
Ticrna,  744.  Ii. 
TJrr$emka,  815.  b ;  il.  336.  b: 

il.fr'W.a. 
T/Vnr*,  li.il3-',b. 
TIfutma,  689,  a. 
TifaU.  Mens,  l.'jfi.a;  481,  b. 
Tiffch.W.  1211, a. 
Tirernum    Metaurrnte,    ii. 

12117,  b;  ii.  1317,  a. 
Hrernum     Tlberinum,     iL 

1207,  b;  1317,  a. 
Tirrmua,  iti<>,b. 
7VffM*,  37n,b. 
Tigaitl,  C,  11.  1337,  b. 


?*; 


TlRillum  Sorarium  (RoaM), 

ii.824,b. 
UKullla.  li.  188.  a. 
TO-tr-CkaUttU,  il.  1209,  b. 
°l°iladae,ii.47,a. 
Ttlavemptiu,  399,  a;  It  1375. 

a. 
TWiu.li.  1196,b;  IL  1174, b. 
rilluin,  ii.  913,  a. 
Tilptaoulum.  413,1. 
Tilurlum.  748,  a. 
Tllurui.  ii.  6S7,b. 
Tima.ti.  283.b. 
rimachi.  II.  367.  b. 
Timallnuni.  934.  b. 
7%>ue.  II.  1210.  a. 
TlmaTul,!!.  1279,  a. 
Timbrek,  il.  1194,  b. 
rimbrlui,  ii.  1 194,  b. 
Tiinelhui,  11.  986,a, 
TVnu'a,  11. 121l,a. 
Timnah,  11.539,  b. 
TYineii,  il.  1 310,  a. 
TYk,  II.  1174,b. 
Tiniara,  II.  1346.  b. 
Tmck.  11. 673,  b. 
Tingenti-ra,  li.  I320,b. 
TIngif,  li.  298,a. 
Tinnello.  llO.b. 
TYoD,  11. 1127,a. 
TYnfe,  li.  1327,  a. 
Thorn.  110,  bi  11.  1311,  a. 
flora,  6.  b. 
TloriaOi.  ii.  689,  b. 
Tipaia,  370,  b. 
ri><nlA,  li.47,a. 
TIphiah,  ii.  1139,  a. 
TippeTak,\l.  1230,  b. 
i'lquadra,  374, 1>. 
Tiran,  II.  63,  b. 
TirtbaU,  li.  1232.  b. 
ririda.  4a3.bi  il.  1190,*. 
Tirith,H.  127,  b. 
Tiriscum,  744,  b 
Tiriilasli,  ii.ll90,a. 
Ttrm,  ii.  911,a. 
TItia.  49l.a. 
Tlilanul,  744,  b. 
Ttiinanui,  11.  I199.b. 
TIsia,  U.  987.  a. 
ntacidae,  330.  a. 
TlUreilut,  II.  463.  a. 
TiW,  li.  718,a. 
rithorea,il.4]8,b;II.  60l,b. 
Tlthronlum,  II.  604,  b. 
Titi,  Thermae  (Kome),  ii. 

847.  a. 
Titlani.  691.1). 
TictI,  58l,b. 
'I'ituaciH,  .V2.\  a. 
Tltukia,  625,  a. 
Ticui.  Arcb  of  (Rome),  il. 

809,  b. 
TItyrua,  ii.  «7.%  a. 
Tivistt,  il.  1319,  b. 
Titiicum,  744,  b. 
TivoU,  il.  1200,  a. 
Tivy,  il.  1238,  b. 
Tix,  498,  b. 
Tmai,VL.  1176,  a. 
Tmutarakm,  423,  a ;  ii.  987, 

b. 
Tabruk,  li.  277,  b. 
ToMra,  II.  1 108,  b. 
T.icola,  il.  47,  a. 
Tocosonna,  II.  46,  b. 
Todt.W.  1238,  a;  ii.  1988,  b. 
Toducae,  ii.  298,  b. 
Togarnah,  219,  a. 
Tokharl.  364.  b. 
Toltia,  IL  1215,  h. 
TolaUmo,  ii.  629,  a;  ll.l3U, 

b. 
Toicntinum.  ii.  628,  b. 
Toliftobogll,  928, «. 
Tolmnta,  733,  b. 
Tolmid«'*8a,  II.  1076,  a. 
TV'/kr.  240,  a. 
Totophon,  II.  203,  a. 
Toioia  Colonia.  li.  1330,  a. 
rolosochorion,  931 .  a. 
Tolotae.  il.  399,  a. 
Toioni,  11.  32,  a. 
TomeiK,  li.  S41,b. 
Tomiivar.  11.  1216,  h. 
Tammata,  Cnild,  906,  b. 
TomOTt  756,  a. 


Tmta/Ii,  li.  1082,  a. 
rongern,  28.  b ;  904,  b ;  ii. 

1239,  a. 
TorngjiUn,  Gulf  qf,  11. 1003, 

Tonlce,  <l.  43!>,  b. 
r<>nMi>,ii.  I161,a. 
roniv,  11. 1216,  b. 
Toniui,  ii.  1178,  a. 
TooixOa,  II.  1216,  b. 
Toornae,  II.  943,  b. 
Topirii.  11.  1190.  a. 
Taplika,  ii.  63,  b. 
Topolia,  666.  a. 
Tor  di  Patria,  II.  198,  a. 
7brc»<a,li.  1118.  a. 
Toriltam,  ii.  1339,  a. 
7bn/«rs,it.  116,  b:  II.  139, a. 
Tonlera,  C,  li.  316,  b. 
Tordmo,  383,  a. 
Torienm,  198,  b. 
Tortmxo,  or  Tbnurof,  360, 

a. 
rorAu,  339,  b;li.  1113,  a. 
7'iiria<M,  il.  33,  a. 
7'onia,  il.  1917,  a. 
Tornadotuf,   or  Toma,  li. 

1209,  a. 
Tomtrat,  198,  b. 
Tornae,  C,  606,  b. 
Tornete,  KaUro,  1107.  b. 
TbniAam  Parta,  li.  1310,  a. 
Ton,  il.  461,  a  ;  ii.  1953,  b. 
Toro  GramU,  509,  b. 
Ton  Piccolo,  509.  b. 
Torquati.  Balneum  (Rome). 

il.  820.  b. 
Torqu^tlani,  Horti  (Rome), 

il.  826,  a. 
Torque,  li.  1239,  a. 
Ttfrquanada,  li.  661,  a. 
Tom,  170,  b ;  ii.  426,  b :  it. 

1276.  a. 
Torre  d'Agnaxxo,  8(.8.  b. 
Torre  de  lot  Herberot,  il. 

493.  a. 
Torre  de  Monnat,  ii.  1 15.  b. 
Torre  del  Puici,  ii.  996.  a. 
Torre  del  FUotopko,  62.  bi 
Torre  di  Aitura,  249.  b. 
Torre  di  Chiaruccia,  .Vi4,  b. 
Torre  di  Mare,  11.  346,  b. 
Torre  di  Martin  Sicuro,  664, 

b. 
Torre  di  Paternd,  II.  146,  Ik 
Torre  di  Palrie,  971,  a. 
7V>rre  di  Pitino,  11.  636,  b, 
Torre  di  Ki'oli,  167,  a. 
Torre  di  S.  Calaldo,  474,  b. 
Torrr  di  ScuprlUi,  !St,  a. 
Torre  rfi  Trrrnctna,  897.  a. 
Torre  I'igiiola,  il  912.  a. 
Torrecilla  de  atdea  T^iada, 

683,  b. 
Torrtjon.  li.  1213,  b. 
rorrn,  Porto,  U.  911,  b;  li 

1241, «. 
ror(ofui,77l,a;  ii.  188,a,bi 

ii.  1387,  b. 
Torloorrar,  il.  997,  )>. 
ror(<»a,77I,  ajU.  370,a. 
Toryne,  833,  a. 
Toiiur,  il.  1316,  b. 
Totemelta,  ii.  1341,  ai  IL 

1297,  b. 
Toii<0,  or  TotO,  11.  1090, 
Tovii,  li.  556,  a. 
Toul,  134,  bill.  1339,  a 
Toulon,  ii.  1133,  b. 
Touionsur-Jrroux,  tU  1138, 

a. 
rottfiHU',  II.  121\b. 
Touliiusan,  W.  1132,  b. 
Toumandji  Daek,  il.  480,  a. 
Tovorra,  li.  1239,  b. 
Tourbttli,  il.  352,  a. 
Touren,  934,  b. 
Vouren,  or  Turon,  II.  1240, 

b. 
Tourkkal,  766,  bj  IL  1086,  b. 
Tounuu,  li.  328,  a  i  li.  1317, 

a  ;  li.  1240,  a. 
roiira,  470,  b ;  IL  1240,  b, 
Tourves,  >1.  Ii4», b. 
Taut.ti.  1246,  a. 
Touta,  7v3,  a. 
Toaanil,  M9,  b. 
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Touv.  «■  1314,  a. 
Toya,  il.  1238.  b. 
Trachli,  il.  606,  a. 
Trachonitli,  IL  532,  a. 
Traena,  or  Trail,  460,  b. 
Tragla,  U.  406,  a. 
Tragiliu,  807,  b. 
Tragletto.H.  1990,  a. 
Tragurlum,  748,  a. 
Tragui,  505,  a. 
Traja  Capita,  II.  31,  b. 
Trajan,  Arcli  of  (Rome),  IL 

890,  b. 
Traian,  Column  of  (Rome), 

11.801,  a. 
Tndan,  Hoom  of  (Rome), 

II.  813,  a. 
TnOan,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

U.  809,  a. 
Tralaoa,  646, «. 
rmjana.  Aqua  (Rome),  II. 

S.'ii.a. 
Trujaner-dorf,  36,  a. 
Trajanl,  Forum  (Rome),  lU 

800,  a;  iL9ll,b. 
Traiani,  Thermae  (Rome), 

II.  847,  a. 
Tr^anopolit,  U.  1190,  a ;  ii. 

1299,  a. 
Tralanua,  Portm,  870,  a. 
Trajectui  Genual,  ii.  86,  b. 
Tritfeao,  11.361.  a. 
TraiUe,  Port  dt  in,  il.  181% 

a. 
7yaAl<l,li.40,b. 
Traiemaur,  ii.  1380,  b. 
Trallei,  339,  a. 
Trani,  167,  a. 
Trantmoctanl  JU.  916,  a. 
Tranaciberina  wall  (Rome), 

ii.  767,  b. 
TrantylKmitt,  743,  b. 
Tranupara,  ii.  337,  a. 
Trapani,  788,  a. 
Trapeiui,  193.  b. 
Trau,U.  1219,  b. 
Tratrancore,  698.  a. 
Trave,  il.  1237.  a. 
Traviaru,  iL  1109,  b. 
Traun,  787,  b. 
Trauii,  il.ll90,a. 
TrayiM,  11.1177,  b. 
TravKueru,  ii.   31,  a{  ii. 

fll7,a. 
Trf-ehiteau,  otTri^kileau, 

II.  1909,  b. 
TVe   Pomtt,   Torre    di,   IL 

1391,  b. 
Treba,  ii.  1300,  b ;  iL  1317,  a. 
Trebbia.  IL  1223.  b. 
7Vries.  II.  13.10,  a. 
Trebln.  II.  188,8;  IL  1301,1. 
lyrMzmd.  Il.l921,a. 
Trebuein,  56,  a 
Treglia,  11. 1224,  b. 
Tregoto,  ii.  188,  a. 
Treguier,  or  IV<n>,  IL  1139, 

Treia,  IL  639,  a  ;  II  1301,  b. 
Trela,  II.  699,  a  ;  II.  1225,  a. 
Trdo.  Yani,  1 102,  b ;  IL  474, 

a. 
Trnnithui,  730.  a. 
Tremiti,  Isote  di,  777.  a. 
Trenonitxa,  ii.  1161,  a. 
Trento,  or   Ttent,  IL  1230, 

b. 
Trepamo,  730,  a. 
Tiei<lllu9.  ii.  384,  a. 
Treponti,  907,  a. 
Trepouli,  Torre  di,  11.  1226, 

b. 
Trenit,  1099,  b. 
Tret  tbrccu.  Cap,  IL  397,  b ; 

IL  346,  a. 
Trei  inialae.  It.  397,  b. 
Tret  Prom.,  ii.  4.'>4,  a. 
Tres  Tabernae.  ii.  36,  b ;  IL 

1387,  a;  IL  1398,  b. 
Treta,  730,  a. 
Treton,  2(il,  b. 
Tretua,  201,  b  i  739,  h. 
Trive,  840,  a;  ii.  1327,  b. 
TreTentum,  li.  896,  b. 
7Vei>ei,340.  a;  iL1327.b. 
TVnn,  it.  1323,  a;   U.  1300, 

b;  11.1301,  a. 
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Trnko.  II.  IM,  b;  II.  IDS,  b . 

TWno,  II.  nor,  b. 
Tmotni,  IL  Its,  a. 
Tm-m-aam*.  U.  I  IM,  a. 
Trlbdll,  IL  aS7,  b. 
Trlbul*.  4.  a. 
Trtbullaar  U.  IW,  b. 
Tribunal  PraatorU  (Rone), 

li.  TM.a. 
THMMte,  U.  ink,  b. 
Tricca.  II.  IITn,a. 
Trlehonliua,  (i7.  a. 
TVina,  »«,  a  i  II   tm,  b. 
TrIeoloQi.  ISS,  a  ;  il.  m,  b. 
Trii:oaita,9II.  a. 
TiicarBMli,  II  K;,  b. 
TVuBnii,  U   ino.b. 
Trkorytbui.  DO,  b. 
Tflcnna.IL  1111,  a. 
TrMb,  iL  lUO,  b. 
Tntt,%ia,t. 
TVKT.MO.ai  U.  Itff.b. 
Tricrii.  U.  eat,  a. 
Trirmn.  li.  Iml.a. 
TrifUf.ii.  US.  b. 
Thraeciiil,  4S,  b. 
Trifrmloa,  Porta  (RaoM), 

II.  7>4,  b. 
Triaeinloam,  EiU-a  Portaan 

(Ruma),  "U,  a. 
Tritl.  II.  U7.  b  i  H.  IWO,  b. 
TriflyphM,  II.  47.a. 
7VVM,  II.  iiai.a. 
T'tKUDdum,  •at,  b. 
Triiala.  lOM,  a 
TV'tardfe,  9,bi  II.  «6S,b. 
TrUrrt.ta.b;  IS7,a. 
Trlkrn.eie.a. 

Tritkiri,     11.    474,    a|       U. 

Ull.a. 
TriUaU,  li.  IXKl,  b. 
THmoollum,  .M  &,  a. 
Trmcamtmlte,  U.  >1C,  a  ;  U 

Mi,  b. 
7Vi.tu»Mti-,  II.  inM,b. 
TrlDemcU,  3  ^o,  b. 
TV-nuM,  II   ini.a. 
TVmo  tttduo,  II.  7I«,  a  ;  U. 

I»«,a. 
Trtnobaota,  64S,  a. 
Trimrmitmtte.  196.  b. 
TrloeaU,H.  iM.h. 
TVraaA).  4Au.bi  li.  II19,a. 
Trl|ihuluiii.744.b. 
Tri|>b;lla.al7,b. 
TVtm,  l.a. 
TripaU,  II.  463.  b  i  U.  ion,  b  ; 

II.  l£H,a. 
TripolU,  II.  eiKjt. 
TrliMlitana,  IU(lo,  II.  lOSO, 

b. 
Thpolilia.  II.  .^3.^.  b- 
TrlpoiUum,  9U7,  a;  II.  IWI, 

b. 
7Wpora«io,  11.  676,  a. 
Tn^mra,  II.  47.a;  li.  IM),b 
Trluum.  II.  7.  b. 
Trlitolui,  11.  Ul,  b. 
Trllaea,  17, a;  U.  aO*,aili. 

604. b. 
Trltaaii,  14.  b. 
Tritium.  S47,  a. 
Tritium  MMallinn.  3B4,a. 
Triton.  413, a;  733, b. 
Trltonii,  341,  b. 
Tritonli,  Lakit,  II.  ISSS.a. 
Tritonitli,  il.  KMI,  a. 
TritoQoi.  11.  1133.  a. 
Trtturrita.  11.  IS6,  a. 
Trludad,  994,  a 
Trmnta,  II.  106,  b  ;  II.  in7, 

b. 
TriTlcum.  IL  Wi,  b. 
TriumphalU,  Poru(R(ilDe), 

ll.7.M.b. 
Troai,  103.  bj  lL389,a. 
Troiii,  II.  6»4.  b. 
Trocmi,  9i».  a. 
Tro<«a.g83,b. 
Troglodytaa,  -W,  a. 
Troglodyte>,  11.  3«7,b. 
Troftyllum,  11.  380.  a. 
rr<t/a,  S.  b  i  U.  1394,  a. 
'I  romllela,  17,  a. 
Tntmpia,  Vol,  II.  1133.  b. 
Tritnta,  131,  b;    3K3,  a;    li. 

1 137,  a;  IL  1307,  a. 
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Trmm.  ChOrOmti,  U.  eM 

b. 
Trtmea,  l9S.a. 
7ya)Ma,4M,b:  I(ie6,a. 
TVoiKx,  SI.,  MS,  a. 
TVoMO,  IL  lB7,a. 
7>ar<,  471,  a. 
TruantlDum.     Caatnim,  IL 

6W,bi  II.  l3U,ai  II.  1307,a. 
Truntua,  Ml.  b;  JU,  a. 
TnuiUa.  IL  ItK,  a. 
TVayrrr,  U.  1331,  a. 
Trrctaaalt.  64.  a. 
nmma,  IL  67S,  v 
TteAtfi*iia,i.\Ol.h. 
TldtmamiJtjSOS,  a. 
TkA^na^ow,  697.  b. 
TictflaUt  *  nmmml.  U. 

1319,  b. 
TKltima,  11.  6B7,  b. 
r«kaMiil&<.  ILSS4.b. 
TMaiwU,  II.  4  IS,  a ;  U.  MO,  b. 
7Vteral,  U.  106,  h. 
r>*<rmA,  tia,a. 
rUranw,  IL6l$,b. 
riAicH,  M3.b. 
7^itiU,lLll7,b. 
AUx^lL  3a6.a;  696, b. 
TtHms  Ct/,  9I9,a. 
riAorot,  IL68,a. 
Titmm,  IL  I10«.b. 
rUmtaMJka,  II.  101,  b. 
r>«MMir,  187.  a. 
TiiarKfa.  936,  a. 
Tuantt,  U.  399,  b. 
Ttitmale.U.  Ilt7,bi 
Tubucd.  II.  119,  b. 
TubumIca,  II  4-U.  ■. 
Tucca,  II.  1314,  b. 
TucrU,  197.  b 
Tuemminl,  il.  997,  b. 
TmMerm,it.  Il«l,b. 
Tuda,  914.  a. 

Tuder,  II.  1188.  b ;  11. 1317,  a. 
TuScum,  II.  1317,  b. 
TV^ar,  807,  a  i  IL  IXM,  a. 
Tuftn,  1041.  b. 
TuienLI04l,b. 
TuUl,  303,  b. 
7W<'ilW-AUI,l0ai,b. 
TulcntU,  11.  SS.  b. 
Tulllanum  (Rome),  li.  783, 

b. 
Tullum,  IS4.b. 
TtmtiU,  II.  483.  b ;  ll.l  196,  a. 
raacaa,  11.  1316,  b. 
Tuna^  68.  a;  II.  13)8,  a. 
Ttmt;  II.  1339,  a. 
TuntobnEa,934,a. 
Tuola.69l,a. 
Turambar,  ll.  917,  b. 
rurmo,  6,a;  il.  1313,1. 
Turba,401,  a.  807,  a. 
TWiin,  llu,ai  li.  IW,  b. 
TurcalioD,  il.  1136,  a. 
Turckal,    or    I^rUn/,    II. 

946,  b. 
7WciUiw,ll.  1103,  a. 
Turdull,  683,  a. 
Turemim,  167,  a. 
r>rf,  167.  b  I  U.  iS4l,a. 
Turlaao,  .18l,b. 
TMiim,  339,  b;  U.   1113,  a; 

U.  1188,  a. 
TuTlTa,  364,  b. 
Turla,  a.  lJU,h. 
Txrlure,  436,  a. 
I'urmantinL  167,  b, 
Tumacum,  IL  SU,  a. 
Turnikt,  337,  b. 
Turnll,  11.  16,  a. 
Ttammk,  I84.l>. 
I'urobrl^  AB3,  a. 
Turodi,  933.  a. 
ruro<|ua,934,h. 
TurqtKtiUt.  708,  b. 
Turrn,  II.  1S4,  a. 
Turrn,  Ad,  II.  I  S3,  ai  II. 

1396,  a. 
Turri>  Lib^Mola,  il.  911,  b. 
Turriu,  IL  IS6,a. 
Turrui,  170,  b:  IL  1373,  a. 
TVirnm,  ii.  1 107,  b. 
Turun,  167,  b. 
Turuotus.  u.  917,  a. 
Turaptiana,  9*4.  b. 
I'uwa,  68,  a  i  U.  434,  b. 


TmaaiM,  m,  a ;  IL  IVT.  b. 

Tiiidrf'9l7,k 
rMaWb,Xi,U.IMI,b. 
Taseus,  Vieoi  (Bone),  il. 

TTS.a. 
TuMlri,  il.  llW,a. 
Tuuium.ii.  1117,  b. 
Tutela,  Srt'i,*. 
Tuliiurt,  ii.  413,  a. 
T-itiiii,  167,  b. 
Tuiiii,  60,  a. 
Tu!/,V»,a;  li.  1338,1. 
Tt  AToi.  S08,b. 
Tuzla.  101».  b:  IL  1108,1. 
Tii:tn,  or  TluU,  11.(33,1. 
Trri/A  ii-  i'.MO.b. 

Ti  .:..',-,  .--:  1. 

TyUacAe,  iL  >«*,  0. 

TTCba  (Sfiaaiae),  U.  1064, 

Trda,iL133a,a. 
Tjlluaa.703,b. 
Tf  Kpbael.  63,  a. 
Trmpbraatui,  63,  b ;  li.  630, 

Trnda(1a,iL9«6,b. 
Trndla,  11.  4C,b;  IL  47,a; 

II.  334,  a. 
7>iK,  4S,  b|  IL.1310,  bi 

ll.  IMI.a. 
TVmmU.U.  Its,  a. 
T)iiiia,IL498.a. 
Triiancae,  831,  b. 
T>raclnl,  II.  987.a. 
TjraQfMaa,  II.  917,  a. 
Xrrat,  84,  a. 
Tyrla«um.  11. 133,  b. 
TTridromum,  ii.  433,  a. 
T>ro.  Il.e68,a. 
lynl,  108, a;  U.  447,1;  ii. 

700.1. 
Trila,744,b;  ill  199, b, 
T^KoAoMa.  73i,  a. 
TtamaU.  341,  b. 
Ttama,  644, b. 
7^4>i^ra>,  11.  368,  b, 
Turigo,  738,  b. 
TVcrfaw,  lL370.b. 
7<tiiiitani,30g,b;S8.Sb. 
T^arcia,  31,  b. 

Vaca,tl.I»t,b. 
Faeea,  raHt,lLSn,». 
Vacd    Prata,  (RomeX  ii- 

804,  b. 
racama.  iBS.b. 
Vaeuatac,li.  S9,a. 
Fads,  II.  1196,  a. 
Vadl   Sabbata,   or    Sabata, 

IIO,a;U.  i88,ai  IL  1396, 

b. 
Vada  Volatemuia,  870,  a;  IL 

1196,  a. 
Vadlmonlan  Laitl,  837,  b. 
Vadinia,  501,  b. 
rotfo,   1 10,  a  ;  li.  188,  a  ;  U. 

1131,  b:  ii.  I196,b. 
Foda  H  Ttvoo,  iL  1237,  a. 
Vacoue  Oppldttm,  IL  ISl; 

b. 
Va(l<nnl,  H.  187, 1. 
Vagorltum,  339,  a. 
VahalU,  or  Vacalol,  381,  b. 
far>>ars,ll.  1019,  a. 
yairri,  11. 1360,  a. 
KoiaDil,  U.  I3ee,  b;  U.  1318, 

b. 
ra<Caaw«*!i,497,b. 
raltAotla,  109.  a. 
Falde  Meca,im,m. 
ValiU  yt»,9n,m. 

ralail,  il.  .t74,  a;  IL  947,  bj 
II.  1334,  b:   ii.  1377,  b. 

faltad;  IL  1334.  b. 

Valdaiul,  il.  341,  b. 

roUtradmef,  IL  1310,  a. 

fa/rfrradKf,  330.a. 

Valeboaga,  383.  a. 

Vaitdia,  II.  1334,  b. 

FaUncr,  340,  b;  11.  ItM,  a. 

yaUnda,  663,  b  ;  807,  a ;  11. 
1103.  a. 

yaltnda,  Omlfqt.  II.  1043,  b. 

ValratU,  34U,  b  ;  377.  a  ; 
633,  bill.  913.  a;  li.  1214,  b. 

yaltmlia  dc  S.  Jucat,  330,  a. 


Tal<nHiilaii,Ardlof{Kiwr), 

li.ias.b. 
VaUmUma,   OK.    tf  X,  0. 

1306,  b. 
Vaientinom.  ft.  IM,  t. 
>'aiflBa,908,a:  IL  l>«,i 
r^rra  la  ru^iil,i;ii. 

1134,  b. 
Valeria,  .■«1,  a. 
Valeria.  691,  a. 
VaUsio,  373,  a. 
ValL  U.  917,  b. 
ralier,  S.,  11.  1317,  L 
ratiH,\.\t»i,t. 
raUadalid,  b.  CJL  >:  & 

1131,  b. 
rallaU,  II.  lM,b;  11.  lB7,k 
Vallata,  130.  a. 
VallU  Mnrda  {1aat\  ii- 

816,  a. 
ralmtoalamt,  ft.  illi,  ■;  ii. 

1313,  a. 
yalaU.  ii.  1331,  a. 
rolnaa.  S42,  a. 
yalMo,  li.  63,  b. 
Fo/iaMfT,  lLIM,b. 
raltolcin,  Ht,  a. 
FalutlLi,  iL  110,  a. 
Vima,  3(3,  a. 
>'ca.316,bitM,a;  S.l; 

673,b;  U.8,b:  iLtN,k. 
VanacenL69l,b. 
ra*i(mB,ll.3lt,b. 
y^tena,H.  llStLa. 
Vmma,  754,  a. 
Far,  a.  188,  b;  il.  ie9,>. 
Var..cboiillet,  349.  t>. 
Cora,  40S,b;  430,1;  Hi*. 

Varafrl^  IL  1377,  b. 
Faraie,  li.  11.^  «. 
FaraaaMi,  973.  bt 
Varaniia,  IL  1173,  a. 
FaraMaova,  63.  b ;  GOO,  b. 
Farai,  Ml.,  379,  bi 
VanianLU.  311,1. 
Van:ileDa«.5K.I>. 
FarcOa,  KB.  b:  U.  I!»,  a. 
Vardano,  371.  b. 
rirr^ar.U.  1173,1. 
ramtari.  333.  b ;  ii.  Ill  l- 
yardtart,  Brtig'  rfUr.- 

XKi,  b. 
ronUsli.  63,  b. 
VanluH,  301,  a. 
fam,  194.  bi  H.  I3S9.I. 
Varaia,  or  Varia,  aM,a 
yartmari,  11.  S7,  a. 
rar*^,  11.930,  b. 
Fart,  IS,  b:  331,1. 
Varia,  33,  a  :  774,  bk 
ParAxUa,  886,  a. 
Varlanua  Vlcut,  1.  IK.b 
Farin,  II.  330.  b. 
Farlaat.  C  606,  b. 
ranHi,l64,b;  ii.4a,b;ii. 

346,  b. 
FWiMAova,  33,  b. 
Vanil,364,b. 
Varo,  748,  a. 
Vim,  ii.  47,  bu 
Varum  Flumfo,  IN,  >;  ii- 

188,  b. 
Vania,  ii.  187,  b, 
ranau,IL137i.b. 
Vauelaetun.  M.,  ii  I0«.  !>' 
Vaaala,  IL  131;  li. 
Vaaatea,  173.  a. 
ranm,U.I3»,a 
yaSlaa,a.»B,t). 
fonlilo,  iL34^a. 
FatU,  380,  b. 
f'a(4y,  341.  b;  847,  b;  W, 

b:lLII73,a. 
FaOf,  Port  <f.  U.  IIW  a- 
Vatlcanua,  Mom,  or  M  ■ 

(Rome),  ILHtb. 
Vaiicaniu,  Ftu  (B<aK),i> 

830.  a. 
rob'ta,  409,b. 

FoiMN^w.eas.a. 

Valii^ll,b. 
Vamdrt,  11.  Illll,b. 
>'aMe<a<,  4S!l.b:!n,a 
tTtayr,  IL  IWS.  b. 
UUirae,  li.  I*C,  b, 

Unu,  u.  431,  ii. 
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Uaro.  197.  b. 

Uciilcunfacuro,  MS*  a* 
VtHnt.U.  ia61,*i  U.  M7^b; 

II.  13ffi  a. 
l;dlIlll^  ii.  1141, «. 
Udur*.  II.  I,  h. 
r<rinw,  11.  1310,  ■. 
VedlanlU,  U.  1*7.  ■. 
Vedlnum,  11.  m»,b. 
rftaack.  U.  14,  *. 
yegUa,  780,  *. 

rAie.iie.h. 

VfjoTli,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

11.770,1. 
Felti,  11. 620,  t. 
Velabrum  (  Rome),  Ii.  812,  b. 
Vehlldana,  110,  b. 
Vfttbich,  11.  a,  b. 
VeleiatM,  il.  187,  b. 
VeUs,  1326,  b. 
ViUia^  or  Veleuo^  4C0,  b, 
VeUtUno,  11.  dSS,  b. 
Vrlell,  ii.  1270,  a. 
Veltx  MtOaga,  II.  !44,  «. 
Vrllborae.  II.  IS,  a. 
VflUvl,  173,  a. 
Vrlhca.  S02,b. 
Vrlpl,  M.,  7U,  b. 
Vrluca,  197,  b. 
Vclla  (Rome),  ii.  802,  a ;  Ii. 

807,  a. 
FeMls,  e8I,a:il.33,a. 
rr/ino,  11.1268,  a. 
reUmj,  Mount,  i,  b. 
FrUlza,  iL  418,  h. 
yeOaa,  11.  1269,  b. 
fVartrf,  II.  11I68,  b. 
VelUc,  II.  916.  a. 
Vrlucka,  Ii.  1324,  b. 
fihrnda,  375,  a, 
FfMlzi.  13,  b. 
relukhi,  II.  630,  b. 
Frluiet.  367,  a. 
»'<^<(/ro,  II.  1270,  a. 
Venarla,  857,  b. 
I'(na!tt"e,  524.  b. 
;<'<«:>■,  II.  421,  a;  Ii.  1311,  b. 
V.ndi-Ipla.  347, «. 
1'eiidrlusbai,  11.  1020,  a, 
V'nKlre  Port,  II.  661,  b. 
ymdrrll.  II.  533.  b. 
Vndrrt  Parte,  il.  .52,  a. 
/'nu-,  2>,  II.  1.100,  b. 
Venedl.  ii.  916.  a. 
VenedlcuK,  Siniit,  11*460,  b. 
Vciienl,  ii.  I»7,  b. 
Vearre,  Poau  SUz,\\.  129.1,  a. 
Veneris      CaWae,      Aedea 

(  Rome),  II.  770,  a. 
Veneris    LIbltlnae,    Lui»u 

(Borne),  Ii.  826,  h. 
Veneris,  Ad,  il.  1294,  a. 
Veiietl,  7S4,  b. 
yertrliko,  il.  342,  b. 
ynOa,  815,  b. 
Venlalia,  934,  a. 
Veniiicnil,  II.  16,  a. 
yenota,  11.  127)^  b;  II.  1293, 

a. 
Ven'a,  387,  b. 
Tenia  Belgamm,  442,  a. 
Vpntn  Icenorum.  442,  a. 
yeHiont,  Cattn  dt  la,  il. 

I:l29,  b. 
Venus  Capitolina,  Temple 

of  (Rom>i),  11.769.  b. 
Venus  CluuciT>a,  Shrine  of 

(Rome),  ii.  783,a. 
Venus    lirjrcina.  Temple  of 

(Kome),U.  830.  h. 
Venus  Genitrix,  Temple  of 

(Rome).  11.797,  a. 
Venus,  Temple  of  (Rome). 

II.  804,  b;  ii.  BI7,a. 
Venus  Victrix,  Temple  of 

( Rome),  ii.  769,  b. 
Vcnuiia,l67,a;  U.  1293,  a. 
Veiiusia  Valiis,  II.  1276,  a. 
rmzone,  il.  12H,  a. 
Vera,  320,  b. 
y<Ta,  379,  a. 
y.ramtn,  885,  b. 
yerbatz,  11.  1327,  a. 
Verblcae.  ii.  299,a. 
VerceUa,  rorrei/i.il.  Il07,b. 
Vercellae,  ii.  1287,  b. 


rmeru,  II.  1178,  ai  II.  1287, 

b.  

Vercellium.  1073,  b. 
>'«n<>n,il.l]80,b. 
yerde,  C,  119.  a. 
yerden,  11.  1138,  b. 
FerdouHt,  or  yerdotOre,  it. 

1178,  b. 
TenAra,  II.  1279,  a. 
ytreda,  II.  236,  b. 
Verela,  394,  a. 
yereu,   Sla    Maria  dl,   II, 

1278,  a;  II.  1294,  a. 
Veretum,    474,  b;  ii.   1294, 

a. 
Vergae,  431,  a. 
rtrmu,  Ii.  1278,  b. 
yMgrnm,  ii.  1280,  a. 
renme.a.  1278,  b. 
FerScu,    or    ytnrtit,    ii. 

969,1. 
Ftrob,  Ii.  1280.  b. 
Verooa,  11. 1276,  a;  U.  1287, 

r«nma,  II.  1179, a;  Ii.  1187, 

b. 
Veroreaca,  S47,a. 
fVrm,  110,  a;  11.  1287,  b; 

II.  1313,  h. 
yerria,  393, a;   823,  b  ;   &, 

237,  a. 
yerrvcola,   or    VerrvocAta, 

IL  1311,  a. 
r«r<v<><i,857,a. 
Vertlnae,  11.210,  a. 
Verres,  Ii.  299,  a. 
Kfre/iu.  II.  1277,b. 
yerulam.  Old.  Ii.  1279  a. 
Varus,  Arcb  of  (Rome),  IL 

820,  b. 
yermct,  ii.  ISI2,  a. 
ytnino,  II.  12811,  b. 
Vescellium,  1073,  b. 
fVfCovro.  910,  a. 
Vesldia.  8,57,  a. 
Veilonlca,  IL  1317,  a. 
Vespasian,        't'einple       Of 

(Roinej,  Ii.  78l,b. 
Vespasiau  and  Titus,  Tern. 

pie  of  (  Home),  ii.  795,  a. 
Vestae,   Aedet   (Rome),  ii, 

778,  b. 
Vesulus,  Mons,  107,  b. 
Vesunna,  457,b. 
yeautio,  MimU,  ii.  1284,  a. 
Vetera,  173,  b;  4i«2,b.      . 
relrmicxa,  Ii.  II2D,  b. 
y,Uella,  Seha  dl,  il.  1286,  a. 
yelojo.  LaghfUo  di,  11.448,  b. 
retraUa,Wt,  b;  11,  1296,  b  ; 

U.  1297,  a. 
Vettoiia,  II.  1288,  b. 
ftlluri.  Cailei,  11.  989,  b. 
Veiurii,  ii.  187,  a. 
rfrni,  444,a. 
yeray,  ilO,b;  ii.  1313.  b. 
Vetin  Fianfatt,  il.  1269  b. 
y,xin  Somumd,  il.  U69,b, 
Cra,  Ii.  442,  h. 
rexxo,\i.  1261,  a. 
Vtmte.  ii.  1286,  a. 
(jffugtim,  451, a. 
Ugcnto,  95,  a;  11.  1194,  a; 

ii.  1332,  a. 
UgUati,  II.  196,  b. 
Via  Lata  (Rome),li.  832,a; 

il.839,b. 
Via  Tecu  ( Rome),  ii.  837,  b. 
ytana,  II.  1266,  b. 
yianade  Hutto,VM,ti. 
Vianot,  401,  b. 
Viareggio,  II.  1296,  a. 
ri(U;la,  Ii.  9l7,b. 
Viblnum,  167,  a. 
Viblones,  II.  9l6,b. 
Vibtma,  Ii.  I'i9»,  a. 
Vic  lie  Oiane.  343,  b. 
Vicenlla,ll.l275,a;  11.1287, 

b. 
yicema.  n.m7,b;  1307,  b 
r.<%.  168.  a. 
lieu,  340, b 

yico,  Logo  (f/,  856,  b ;  8.57.  a 
yicovara.  771,  b ;  IL  1258,  b. 
VIctllianae,  Aedes  (Rome) 
ii.8l8.b. 


Victoria,      Sant^narr 

(Rome),  II.  808,  b 
Victorias,   CUtus  (Rome), 

ii.  808,bL 
VIctorlaa   Juliobrlgenslum, 

Portus,  11. 101,a. 
Victorr,  Statue  of  (Rome), 

il.  795,  a. 
VIcus  Sadies,  IL  I30\  a. 
Vlcus  Cuminarius,  525,  a. 
VIcus  Longus  (Rome),  Ii. 

8'«,a. 
VicusNoTus,ll.  I305,a. 
VIcus    Patrldua    (Rome), 

11. 811,  b. 
VIcus  Spacoram.984,  b. 
VIcus  Viriiiais,li.  188.b. 
yu.  Ii.  1329,  b, 
FAU,  il.  150.  b. 
yUa,  671,  b ;  ii.  4«),a. 
Vidiicaises,  218, b. 
yirilU  Tatar,  309,  b. 
yieita,e3,b. 
rinuui,  11. 1311.  1. 
y/etuu,  187,  b;  ii.1308,  b. 
yielrt,*97,b;  11.271,1. 
yteux,  11.  1308,  b. 
yieui.Britac*.  Ii.  369.  b. 
7-fes»-Clk<i<i'<,il.442,b. 
yieu*  Sturre,  779,  a. 
firan.U.  13ll,b. 


tgar 
(go. 


ftgt 
U/jc 


934,  b. 


t7fla»ftii.lL47,a. 
■'ilame,M,t\  791, b;  1037. 

f</c*e*,ll.l',I8l,a. 

yiUa  de  dot  Uermtmu,  II. 

4'.I3,  a. 
yiUa  Faiila.9i.h. 
Villa  Faustmi, 4WI, b. 
ViUa  yeUul.  II.  219,  b. 
ViUafcffia,  il.  13ntl.  a. 
yiUafranca,  OulJ,  Ii.  434,  a. 
r>7<ii/fla)H(a,  iL399,a. 
fi'/teno,  C,  I86,b. 
raUauuta,  IL  1034,  b;  IL 

1041.  b. 
ynianueva  de  S/tgn.  ii .  I0S4, 

b. 
yillar  de  M<0ttrdtn,  il.  IIM, 

yfUarPedro$a,X4l,t. 
ymarinho,  il.  I08S,  a. 
yniaroane,  250,  a. 
yillitrlelm,  \i.  1210,  a. 
y/Uasecco,  II.  1308,  a. 
yUle  Neme,  889,  a. 
yiUcbavdon,  Ii.  ^^3,  b. 
Villelba,  il.  12<i9,  b. 
KtUfltniee,  11.574,  a. 
ythia.  Ii  916,  a. 
ytmala,  973,  b. 
VImliiacium,  2.50,  a. 
Virainal   Hill   (Rome),  IL 

_    .b. 
Viminalis,  CoUis  (Rome),  II. 

828,  b. 
Viminalis,  PorU(Rome),  ii. 

756,  a. 
Viminalis  sub  anirere.  Cam- 
pus (Rome),  11.826,  a. 
llnai,  II.  1276,  b 
yiiiceni.  Cape  SU,  377.  a;  II. 

872.  a. 
V'.ndeleia,  347,  a. 
ymdkua,'»&.  a;  II.  46,  b! 

il.  48.  a:  11. 1311,  a. 
yindXya  Mmmtaim.W.eai, 

b:  It.  914.  a;  IL  1022,  a. 
Vhidia,  931,  a. 
frndieor^ii.  ll.b. 
yindicoH  Porto.W.  40,  b. 
Vindinates,  II.  1317.  b. 
VIndios,  M.,  746,  a. 
VIndlus,  M.,  ii.  46,  b;  ii. 

519,  b. 
VIodo,  340,  b. 
Vmdobala,  IL  li»%  b. 
Vlndobona,  iL  542,  a. 
VlndoUna,li.  1256,  b. 
VIndonlssa,  1041,  b. 
t'hulya.  Ml.,  Ii.  691,  b. 
yinnxa,  IL  1312,  b 
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oil  PAtf,  IL  t»,  b. 
ytatam.  Ii.  1094,  a. 
Vinttmlglla,  110,  a. 
ymttmtgUa,  93,  b ;  II.  188,  a. 
Vlntlum,  II.  411,  a. 
yiaia,  Vutgia,  or  Fnuaa, 

161,  b. 
r«ua,  11.850,  a. 
rteaa,9l6,b:  iL  1276,  a. 
Vipeteno,  111,  a. 
Vipsania,  Portlcus  (Rome), 

II.  818,  U 
yttme,  or  Fiek,  344.  a. 
Vtraplaca.  Sacellumof,  D«a 

(Rome),  Ii.  804,  a. 
VIrdo.  IL  ISIO,  b. 
Viro  Valentia.46l.b. 
Viro«etca,847.a. 
Virual,  U.  1199.  a. 
VIrmium,  11.  448,  a. 
Virus,  933,  b. 
yietardka,  688,  b. 
yiia,    Monte,    lOl,  b;    ta. 

1283,  b. 
yittucli,  11.  4,  a. 
yiilrilxn,  1025,  b. 
Fisiula,  Ii.  1312,  b. 
»'i(fr6o,  89*,  aj  Ii.  1285,  li. 
Filhari,  1063,  bi  ii..5!(6,  :l 
Fito.S,  LW,  b. 
Vltodurum,  1041,  b. 
Vitriclum,  110,  a;  ii.  12S7,b. 
VUruvlus  Vaccu*,  bouse  of 

(Home),  IL  801,  b. 
Filloria,  ii.  lOl.i,  h. 
FiUmino,  Sim,  123,  b. 
Fi'lyfa,  il.  470.  a. 
FUxeh,  11.  689,  a. 
ytvaraiM,  1045,  a. 
ytvel.  389,  a. 
VUentanL  IL  1317,  b. 
Viriscum,  lld,b. 
VItIscus.  444,  a. 
yUiardtngen,  901,  b ;  911,  a. 
yUutimIr,  IL  917.  b. 
Ulal,  874,  b. 

yiaUu-makkata,  IL  60.  b. 
yiakkoUvadko,  li.  619.  b. 
VUm  Ratal,  184,  a. 
I'leulen,  903,  a.' 
Vlgitz.  il.  473,  b. 
yiK-Straam,  903,  b. 
yUrland,  903,  b. 
yUkha,  208.  b. 
VtUn,  il.  473.  a. 
Ulla.933,b. 
t;ai.g33,  b;  U.  13l4,a. 
»'Iii*Jto,  248,  b  ;  IL  116.1,  a. 
Ulpia.     BaslUca    (Rome), 

11.800,  b. 
Uipianum,  744,  h. 
VMer,  IL  16,  a. 
Vlvbad,  161,  b. 
Ulurtlnl,  167,  b. 
Vm-el-Jemal.  396,  b. 
Urn  Lakii,  il.  107,  a. 
Vmago,  11.74,  a. 
Vmana,  II.  4.^3,  a ;  ii.  628,  b. 
Umbilicus  Romae  (Rome). 

II.  794,  b. 
Umbro,  857,  a. 
Umbronem,  Fl.  Ad,  IL  12)6, 


Utngheier,  363,  a. 

Uni-Ili,  218,  b. 

f/tifM,  602,b|  n.468.a. 

Uiiltnown  Land,  II.  917,  b. 

Unna.  II.  406,  b. 

Unit,  11.  1318.  a. 

Vocanae,  Aquae.  168.  b. 

Vocates.  173,  a. 

Vodae.  IL9l7,b. 

Fadkena,  806,  a  ;  823,  b ;  ii. 

136,  b. 
Vodiae.  ii.  16,  a, 
Fatdkan/,  1099.  a. 
FMetcn,  II.  1326  a. 
r»!iil<Ta.  IL  64.  b ;  iL  188.  ai 

iL  1287,  b. 
Faidhia.  13,  a. 
yo/dlland,  II.  1133,  a. 
Vaatoda,  II.  320.  a. 
Vaivoiida,  11.  1213,  a. 


/'tiiA^f;934.  «  ;  II.  1276,  b.     Volnna,  li.  896,  b. 
I  Viniola,  li.  912.  a.  yalmui.  li.  1321,  b. 

I  ytnlameu,  614.  b.  foMWiOo.  418.  a. 
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Villi  iiiiliM,  «r  ▼•lettai,  n. 

no.*. 
r^lH,*!  li.M,a;  U. 

r«l%'n<«.  U.  W, « ;  M.  »l«,  «■ 
r«<h  U.  <D.  b  I  U.  Mt,  t. 
Volobclu,  9M.  t.      - 
VohitMli,  Mutatio,  MO. «. 
rtlmo,  Ctpr,  lU,  a;  7M.  a. 
Voiiliikiuli.  Lacui,  Ml.  a. 
Vohlall,  U.  ine.  b;  \Xtl,  a. 
rulterr;  U.  lilt,  b. 
faUort,  Mm«.  U.  ia»,  b. 
ra<l«nM,U.  ino,a. 
fVianw,  CufW.  11.  IIM,  a. 
Volubillani.  IL  sa,  a. 
falwie.  II.  nt,  b. 
VolusUI,  II.  16.  a. 
Voluplaa,  SaraUiim  (Rnaaa), 
U.ilJ,k 

rtmm^.  am.  a. 

Vomanut.  381,  a. 
TaM,  4I»,  h. 
ruu.  C<mr,  tl.t.a. 
/'oMlu.  10.  b;  10,  a. 
faorbomrg.  VM.  b. 
r>n>artJt.  II.  917.  b. 
Voftumniu,  An  of  (Ro«M)t 

U.  »ll.a. 
rcmt$,  11.  ina,  a. 
FolitMM,  l*,b;U,b. 
Voeur<.WI.a. 
ftmirH,  U.  I3I«,  b. 
»'«•«•,  II.  IIU.  b. 
I'Mirta,  666.  a. 
fiMmu,  U.  la^,  a. 
Uphrraua,  U.  46a,  a. 
t'r,  601,  a. 
Ur  of  ibe  Chaldaaa,  U.  436, 

b;  11.  487.  a. 
rnttort.  U.  14*,  a. 
{/ra/,  74«.  b. 
CrmI  OaM,  II.  »S,  a. 
{/raKaa  Xoivc,  11. 101,  b. 
l'raiiU.7M,a. 
Framtii,  11.  14*,  b  i  U.  *R,  b. 
VraoopolU.  tt,  a. 
f'rmcma,  Ht.  a ;  ttt,  b. 
fraaaOu.  MO.  b. 
UrtamU,  II.  IM6,  a. 
Ilrbl,  SIO.  b. 
Urtoiaca.  Mi.  a. 
t>»iW,  770,  a. 
t/rMM.  U.  l3IT,h ;  il.  I»6, a. 
UrMaiun  HoncoM,  U.  UI7. 
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